



Whilst we fin! books of reference in most departmen Science and Literature 
i cmnection with European countries, daily becoming cheap ./ and more abundant, ^those 
stigate or se^; for information regarding the resources of British India, or any of 
.tific and economic subjects connected with Eastern countries, still meet with much 
y a 1 ?/ 1 hindrance, to tlie necessity of consulting numerous authors whose 


are scarce or co r 


I ring all the red 
Rst, whilst other 
'^lat progress in w 


4 as some inquirers are without the pecuniary means of 

W- * $ 

i and jounn£k,|or find it impossible to procure them at any 
jr opportunity for such extensive research, it is evident 
of knowledge would be greatly facilitated, bv collecting 


id condensing this widely rsed information, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain 
>me acquaintance with the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and 
aborious individuals, who lave devoted a great portion of their time to collecting in- 
jrffeation over the vas* area ol Southern Asia. 


My avocatio: mpkyed ii; India, more particularly in the past seven years, 

*ve rendered nec me a tollection of books of reference relating to India and the 

iwt, somewhat m 'ous anil varied in character than private individuals generally 

ossess; whilst r . > nent as Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the 
Ireat Exhibition '• he Madias Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibition held 

i Paris in 1855, and tie Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with my duties (since 
851), as the Officer in charge of the Government Central Museum, have brought, un- 
“ r my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects of interest ; and thmkrs* 

- lore quitting the countries in which l have dwelt for nearly a quar'-* ot 
• <'-*t-iTy,'I might witl. advantage leave to my successors in a portable or,n > the 
on the j < of the East that have come under mv n ntiff, eombint'd 
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with an abstract ol the useful information respecting them contained in »m books, 1 1 
been led to s'iow the results in t/ie present shape. 

A work of this aim and character might, doubtless fully occupy the life-tin 01 
several men of varied attainments; and this Ci/clo/mUa of India and of Eastern and th¬ 
em jtsiu, may therefore be regarded only as a first, attempt towards the kind of liok 
tlw want of which, has, been long and generally felt. But although fully consciot o: 
its incompleteness in many respects, yet, T trust it may still be received with all iiper 
factions and %mission^ as a useful and opportune addition to Asiatic Litcratur; a' 
least by those who recognise the justness of the saying of Kmriaerson, that “ the hin; 

“ done avails, and not what is said abou. it: and that an origimd sen/ence, or a step for 
* 

“ wayl, is w orth more than all the censures”* which may be made by such as are disjose 
to find fault, or wlio would demand in a work of tltis kind, a degree o’ perfection unattiinr 
ble on a first trial. 


The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it eontiius being, as old ; 
our first possessions in India: it is simply a compilation of she facts and seientif 
knowledge, which authors' and inquirers have 'been amassing and c, inmunicating since the 
to one another and the public. But, “ in our time, the higher walks of literature have her 
so long and so often trodden, that whatever any individual may phderttke, it is scarcely po: 
sible to keep out of the footsteps of some of liis precursors”"! ; and this Cyclopaedia, I iru 
therefore avow to be but an endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed forri 
the information acquired by those who have in any way investigated tie natural or mfi 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or natural history 4 
subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I haw made use of, have long sim 
gone to their account, but many a labourer yet alive may find the 'esult of his labor 
embodied here ; and I have done this freely, because even those from whose writings 1 ha 
most largely drawn, will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucerf still npp 
with full force ; viz. that, 

“ Out of the old fields, as men saycth, 

Cometh all this new com fro’ ycarc to ycarc: 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciemc that men lere . 9 


Ttideed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well ascertainc 
facts, than to present novelties; for originality is but too often unconscious or undctectc 


* ^lish Traits, p. 5. 


.1 Ibid, page 321. 
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f Salad for the Social, pa^c 317. 
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■ ! • , <>».. years ago remarked, that all pretensions to it are ridiculous ; and a 

.< A \' > t lias told us, that ( there is nothing new under the sun/ But if there 
..»• ■ •'•••/ new in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which 
” .mA.nown before; and which want of books, leisure, or opportunity, may have 
.erred them from learning. 

The Cyclopaedia is not intended to comprise the whole science of Botany, nor that of 
iledicine, or Zoology ; nor to instruct in all the matters useful in Commerce or the 
Arts; but, whether examined for information or amusement, the botanist, the medical 
traetilioncr, the naturalist, and the merchant, may perhaps each find something in 
l, which, from his engagements, he did not know before, or though once knowing 
ie may have again forgotten. In both cases, the work may prove useful, since old 
houghts are often like old clothes; put away for a time, they become apparently 
ew by brushing up. It would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind 
ecu undertaken years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
ideed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the command of 
jGovernment rather than of individuals ; but we cannot have every thing at the time we 
ish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have some one undertake it and do if 
lie best way he € \ now, than to postpone it to some further indefinite period. 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future inquirers 
now make the commencement of a work, towards which I hope to receive from 

«'• l; # _ 

ay quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby enabled either to produce future 
nr 

larged and improved editions of the work myself,—placing it, as I hope, within the 

jacli of all,—or seeing that task taken up hereafter, by younger men, with more time 

ad opportunity than are now before me. A dinner of fragments is often said to be 

ie best dinner; and in the same way, there are few minds but might furnish some 

istruction and entertainment, from their scraps, or odds and ends of knowledge. Those 

ho cannot weave a uniform web, may at least produce a piece of patchwork* j and 

ly items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

» 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to meet and 
rugglc with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in India and Eastern 




* Guesses at Truth. 
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Asia, .and consequently the variety of scientific, national, or even local names, by wl ; 
same thing is known. The only means of overcoming this difficulty was to frame a vc 
oils Index of contents; for Pope has well said that 

“ Index Learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail.” 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value a 
work of reference ; and will be carefully completed. 



;mmu of ih and imrn m, 

Commercial, Jittastrial, anpEr , 

PRODUCTS OF THE 

MINERAL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS, 

USEFUL ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


ABA 

(1) ABACA BRAVA, the wild abaca, the 
name given by the natives of the Philippine Is¬ 
lands, to a variety of the Manilla Hemp, Musa 
textilis, called Agotai by the Bioolos.— Hoyle, Fib- 
Plants. p. 65 . 

(2) ABACA, MOUNTAIN, a variety of the 
Manilla Hemp Plant, Musa textilis, the fibres of 
which only serve for making ropes, called sly ofay 
and Anwquid in the Bicol language.— lloyle, 
Fib. Flan lx ., p. 65 . 

(8) ABE MR or KAN 1)A, a grateful perfumed 
powder, rubbed on the face or body, or sprinkled 
on clothes to scent them : one kind is composed 
of rice flour, or the powdered bark of the mango 
tree or deodar, camphor and aniseed. A superior 
kind is prepared from powdered sandalwood or 
wood aloes, Curcuma zerumbet (Kuehoor), or 
Curcuma zedoaria (ambi huldee), rose flowers, 
camphor, and civet cat perfume, pounded, sifted 
and mixed.— HerkloU. 

0) ABELM0SC1IUS ESCULENTUS. 

Feculent Okra, Fru;. Benda, Tei„ 

Vornlah, Mai.. Bhendie, Diik. 

Vendee, Tam. Ramturay or Dhenrona, Bkxg 

An annual herbaceous plant; generally culti¬ 

vated in gardens in India. Abelinosclms eseu- 
lentus, Wight and Arnott, (H. esculentus, L.) 
according to Roxburgh, is a distinct species 
from the Abelmoschus lonyifolius , Wall. (Hibis¬ 
cus, Roxb.) and a native of tropical America. 
It is possible they may be one and the same 
plant, as they are considered by Wight and Arnott. 
Dr. Roxburgh says that he never found this 
plant wild, and that it is much cultivated through¬ 
out India. The other sort (A. esculentus) is a 
native of the West Indies. Dr. Roxburgh’s ad¬ 
mirable description of this plant is as follows •— 

“ This is one of the best, if not the best, of 
the esculent herbs of India; the plant is easily 
raised from seed, and produces abundance of fruit, 
the only part which is eaten. The whole plant, 
particularly the capsules, is replete with much 
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mild mucilage, which l consider as highly nourish¬ 
ing as well as mucilaginous, and might no doubt 
be employed to advantage in all diseases requiring 
emollients and demulcents. Some tender branch¬ 
es placed in water for examination soon rendered 
it; gelatinous, almost as much so as if the branch¬ 
es of Fedalinm mitrex had been standing in it. 
Dr. Cullen observes that coughing is often caused 
by acrid vapour rising from the lungs, irritating 
the glottis and its neighbourhood ; that by be¬ 
smearing these parts with demulcent matter, we 
often lesson the irritation and frequency of cough¬ 
ing. A mild, palatable, culinary preparation of 
the very young capsules of this plant, would, I 
think, stand as fair a chance to answer this inten¬ 
tion as any thing I know, and at the same time 
prove a nourishing part of the diet.” “ The 
stigmas are replete with a very beautiful deep 
purple juice, which they communicate to paper, 
and which is tolerably durable. u If. esculent us, 
the West India Okra, possesses virtues nearly 
similar, though I believe inferior; this 1 
have’ also cultivated for many years in the 
Botanic Garden, and it differs from this very 
conspicuously, both in the shape of the leaves 
and capsules.”— Iloxb. FI. hid. iii. p. 210. 
Without exactly admitting the correctness of 
Dr. Cullen’s views as to the cause of the irritation 
of the glottis, experience amply shews the value 
of the practice recommended by that able physi¬ 
cian ; below will be found a formula for the 
preparation of a demulcent lozenge, which has 
been devised in the hope of meeting the object 
Roxburgh points t>ot. O’Shaughnessy recom¬ 
mends this lozenge strongly as a very pleasant 
nutritive and soothing preparation.— O’Sfrangk- 
nemjpage 215-217- This plant though indigenous 
to the West Indies, has long been naturalized in 
India. It produces the well-known vegetable, the 
Bendikai, which is so much esteemed for imparting 
a mucilaginous thickening to soups. 'The young 
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pods are gathered green and pickled like capers. 
The seeds may lie boiled like barley, and the 
mucilage which they contain is both emollient 
and demulcent. Its leaves are used for poultices. 
The plant yields a long silky fibre, strong and 
pliaut, and well suited for tho manufacture of 
ropes, string, gimnv-hags and paper. The fibres 
are exported to a slight extent from this coun¬ 
try, as hemp, to which the}' bear a consider¬ 
able resemblance. A bundle of them tested by 
Dr. Roxburgh bore a weight of 79 lbs. when dry, 
and 95 lbs. when wet. In the Juries’ Reports of 
the Madras Exhibition it is stated that there is a 
great consumption of them in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. chieilv for rope and gunny-bags. In the 
year 1 S38-51 there was exported 6,112 cwt,., va¬ 
lued ai 27,113 Its. Samples of these fibres were 
exhibit'll from a number of districts, lmt nearly 
all of them were discolored and flair strength 
much impaired fioui steeping. They retain their 
gloss even when very brown and rotten.— Roxb. 
Hoy If. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib, tyc. quoted in Use¬ 
ful, Plant's. The lozenge above alluded to, is made 
of arrow l’oot one ounce, while sugar one pound, 
abelmosclms mucilage concentrated to one-third, 
and strained, as much as required to form amass, 
to be divided into lozenges and dried. These 
make a good demulcent in irritating coughs.— 
Bang. PUar. p. 1-31. 

(5) ABELMO^UTUS FICULNEES, Vendee. 
Fibre, promises to yield a useful fibre for gunny 
bags and paper. The bark contains a large pro¬ 
portion of white reticulated fibre similar to that 
obtained from the Mulberry. It grows abun¬ 
dantly on the black cotton soils of India. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Jaffrey exhibited 
a very good clean sample of this fibre, of great 
length, but not very strong.— Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion Juries' Reports. 

(6) ABELMOSCIIUS MOSOIIATUS (Mo- 
enck.) Nat. Ord . Malvack.e : Monadklphia 

PoLYaNDRA. Sex. Sgst. 

Musk-MaHntv, Vxn. Kalop.laistoorio. Puk. 

Cnai-kustoorir, Mat., Mooblik-dami, ILikd. 

Vettilui ku&t«lorin, Ta m. 

An annual herbaceous plant, a native of the 
JJast Indies and of South America, and its seeds, 
the IIM-ool-rnus/th, are to be found in all the 
bazaars, being in much esteem for their cordial, 
stomachic and antEpasmodic virtues. Reduced 
to powder, the Arabs use them as an adjunct to 
coffee to which they impart an aroma. The 
seeds are brown, kidney shaped, the size of hemp 
seed, slightly compressed, striated with parallel 
streaks. In smell and taste, these seeds resem¬ 
ble a mixture of musk and amber, and on 
burning, a similar odour ia evolved. This 
plant abounds in mucilage, and is said to 
be used in Upper India to clarify sugar. The 
seeds are also used as a substitute for animal 
musk in scenting powders and pomatums. The I 
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bruised seeds have been given with the best efft 
in counteracting bites of venomous reptiles, bung 
applied both internally and externally. In the 
West Indies they are reduced to powder, Steeped 
in rum, and in this state are considered most effi¬ 
cacious in snake bites. A strong fibre is also 
produced from this plant. Dr. Roxburgh cut 
the stems while in flower and immediately steep¬ 
ed them in water. According to his experiments, 
on the relative strength of ^Indian fibres, these 
broke at an average weight of 107 lbs. both when 
dry and wet. — O' Shanghnessy ; Madras Exhibition 
Juries' Reports : Useful Plants. 

(7) ABELMOSCIIUS TETRAPHYLLA. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. Jaffrey ex¬ 
hibited an excellent, white and strong fibre, ob¬ 
tained from this plant: flowers large, yellow, with 
a dark centre, abundant in Girgaum woods, Bom¬ 
bay. Wight in his leones, 951, figures the A. 
angulosu.s. 

(S) ABKARRY. Revenue derived in India from 
duties levied on the manufacture and sale of in¬ 
ebriating liquors, as toddy, paehwai, and arrack; 
also on intoxicating drugs, whether in substance, 
infusion or extract, as opium, bhang, churras: 
also on certain licensed distilleries, and on shops 
licensed to sell by retail.— Wilson. 

(9) ABROMA AUGUSTA, ( Linn.) Nat. Ord. 
Byttnehiaceaj. Monadelphia Decandria. 
Sex: Sgsl: Oolut-kumbul, Beng. Abroma 
Augusta, the Woollut. Comal or Ullut Comal 
of Bengal, is a plant of the. family of Bytt- 
neriacere and called by Dr. Roxburgh, Perennial 
Indian hemp or flax. It grows as a native of 
various parts of India, and as far east as the Phi¬ 
lippines, and might be profitably cultivated as a 
cordage material, as the bark abounds in white 
fibre. It is a small tree or shrub with soft vel- 
vettv branches and drooping purple flowers, and 
grows so rapidly as to yield annually, two, three, 
or even four profitable cuttings, fit for peeling. 
On this account, and on account of the beauty, 
strength, and fineness of its fibres, it is deserving 
of more than common attention. The produce 
is said to be three times greater and one tenth 
stronger than that of Sunn. It is a perennial plant, 
but can be cultivated as an annual. If mace¬ 
ration be employed, its continuance must be guided 
by the heat of the weather. The plant succeeds 
well in all parts of India. Dr. Roxburgh 
called especial attention to it, inasmuch as 
it was more easy of cultivation than Sunn (Cro- 
talaria juneea). To prepare the fibre, the bark 
is steeped in water for about a week, beyond 
which they require no further cleaning, and in 
this state, without any subsequent preparation 
they are not liable to become weakened through 
exposure to wet. A cord made from these fibres , 
bore a weight of 74> lbs. while that of Sunn only 
68 lbs.— Royle. Riddell. Cyclopedia of Natural 
History. Useful Plants. 
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(10) ABE US PRECATORIUS (Linn. )Nat. 
Ord. Leggminos/E. Monadelphia Enne- 
andria. Sex . Syst ; 

Wild Liquorice, Enq, Ghooricgheuza, Tjel. 

Koonee, Mal. Guueha, Hind. 

Cooiidunumuie, Tam. Sweta, Koonch, Ben a. 

A native of India, and thence spread into 
Africa and America. Of this creeper there are 
several varieties, with seeds, scarlet, black, and 
white. Those of a bright scarlet colour, with 
a jet. black spot at the top, are used by the 
jewellers and druggists as weights, also for beads 
and rosaries, whence the specific name. From 
their extreme hardness and pretty appearance, 
people prize them for necklaces and other 
ornaments. They arc said to be innocuous 
if swallowed whole, but dangerous in a powdered 
state. On the latter point, however, there must 
be some mistake, as they form an article of food 
in Egypt, though considered hard and indigestible. 
They are occasionally employed in external appli¬ 
cations in ophthalmia. They are reduced to u tine 
powder by the goldsmiths, who use them in this 
state to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of manufactured ornaments. In llindoo- 
stan they are known as the Rctti weights. The 
roots abound in sugar and are employed as a 
substitute for liquorice, for which they are a per¬ 
fect substitute, in every respect. The leaves 
have a similar taste, and, mixed with honey, are 
applied externally in swellings of the body. 
Horsfield says (hat in Java the root is con¬ 
sidered demulcent, and the mucilage is there 
combined with some bitter, while Liman states 
that in Jamaica the leaves are used instead of 
tea. It is a popular belief that they almost “ uni¬ 
formly weigh exactly one grain, troy but they 
vary from one to two grains. The Burmese use 
them within a fraction for two grain weights. 
One hundred and twenty, by one mode of reck¬ 
oning, and one hundred and twenty-eight by an¬ 
other, make one tiekal, which weighs, according 
to Captain Low, 253*75 grains troy.— Riddell. 
Useful Plants. Mason. O'Shuughuessy. Wight 
in his leones, 33, figures A. fniticulnsus. 

(11) ABUTILON. A genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Malmceee. The genus contains 
about eighty species ; three of which A. tomento- 
sunx: A. polyandrum and A. indicum, yield a 
fibrous material. That of the two last is known 
as Toothae, the fibre being long and silky, resem¬ 
bling hemp. 

(12) ABUTILON INDICUM. 

Country Mallow, Eng. Nugoo-bendn, Tjel. 

Payi in-toothei\ Mal. Petaree, Ben g. 

Perin-toottie, Tam. 

A small plant 2-3 feet, common in most parts 
of India, and cultivated in Burmah. It yields 
a rather strong fibre fit for the manufacture of 
ropes. The leaves contain a great deal of mn- 
eilage, and on that account are used in the same 
manner, in India and Burmah, as the marsh mal¬ 
lows in Europe. A decoction of them is used by 
European and Native practitioners as an emol¬ 


lient fomentation, and an infusion of the root is 
given as a cooling drink in fevers, Wight re¬ 
marks that there is no character of any impor¬ 
tance to separate this species from the A. asia- 
ticum.— Useful Plants. Mason. 

(13) ABUTILON POLYANDRUM. 

Grows on the Neilgherries and Nuudidroog ; 

yields a long silky fibre, resembling hemp, fit for 
the manufacture of ropes, samples of which,as well 
as of that of the A. tomentosum, were submitted 
by Mr. Jalfrey to the Madras Exhibition, though 
those of the latter were not considered of a su¬ 
perior quality.— Jur. Rep. Mad. Ex. Useful 
Plants. ■* 

(14) ABUTILON TOMENTOSUM, or Too- 
thee; some small indifferent, specimens of fibre 
from this, were exhibited from two or three dis¬ 
tricts at the Madras Exhibition of 1355.— Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition Juries' Reports. Wight also figures 
68, A : erispum. 

(15) ABWAB. Heads or subjects of taxation: 
miscellaneous cesses, imposts and charges.-— Wil¬ 
son . 

(16) ACACIA. A very extensive geuus of trees, 
inhabiting the tropical parts both of the Old and 
New Worlds, and over ail Australia. There arc 
nearly 300 species.— Eng. Ci/c. 

(17) ACACIA AMARA. Woonja marum. 
26 E Alimosere, Roxb. e. 122. A tole¬ 
rably large tree, but of rather low stature, the 
wood dark coloured and hard. Dr. Wight had not 
an opportunity of properly examining it.— Wufit. 

(IS) ACACIA ARABLCA (Willd.) Nat. Ord. 
Leguminos.e. Polygamia Mon.ecia. Sex. Syst. 

Kurroo-vaylum, Mal. I Kaleo-kekur, I>uk. 

Karoo-velum, Tam. I Babul, Beno : Hind: 

Nulla-tooma,TEL. | 

The tree is found in every district of India, and 
is worthy of cultivation on account, of its gum, 
timber, and its seeds, a favourite food of sheep, 
&c. It is of rapid growth, and requires no water, 
flourishing in dry arid plains, and especially in 
black cotton soil, where other trees are rarely met 
with. Like several others of the same genus, it 
yields abundance of transparent gum, wliidi is 
used in India as a substitute for the real gum 
Arabic, the latter being the produce of the A. 
vera. The gum is procured by making incisions 
in the bark, and the sap running out, hardens 
in lumps of different sizes and figures. The 
bark itself is used medicinally as a tonic and as¬ 
tringent ; in detection it is employed as a wash 
for ulcers ; and finely powdered and mixed with 
gingely oil, externally, in cancerous affections. 
Mixed with the seeds of Sesamum orien¬ 
tal, after the oil has been expressed, it is an 
article of food with natives. A decoction of the 
bark makes a good substitute for soap, and is 
used in dyeing various shades of brown. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Buchanan, moreover, it ^employ¬ 
ed in Mysore in the process of distilling? rtim. 
The leaves burnt and mixed with eoeoanuT-oil 
are applied externally in cases of itch. I he 
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bark is extensively employed in tanning, and, 
under proper management, makes a good lea¬ 
ther, imparting a reddish tinge. In native hands 
the leather is often porous, brittle and ill colour¬ 
ed. It is a very hard, tough wood and is exten¬ 
sively used, but can seldom be obtained of large 
size, and is generally very crooked. It is used for 
plough shares, naves of wheels, knees and ribs 
of country ships &c., and generally for all pur¬ 
poses, for which a bent hard wood is required. 
It makes excellent tent, pegs. Although in great 
demand for ships, it does not last above 16 years, 
when so applied. It is common in the Dekhan 
and Pegu, thrives equally well in black or red soil, 
growing rapidly and requiring no water ; the flow¬ 
ers are yellow and the tree on the whole ornament¬ 
al. Another species of Acacia is mentioned by Dr. 
Riddell as found in the Dekhan, called Ravikanta, 
which grows tall and erect with a cypress like ap¬ 
pearance, and differs in form and the colour of its 
legumes from the Arabiea : it is extremely orna¬ 
mental, but the natives have an objection to the 
tree from some superstitious motive, an ill omen 
being attached to it ; t int wood is hard, and used 
for cart-wheels, ploughs, kc.--Riddell. Report* 
of Juries, M. E. Useful Plants. Mason. Rohde. 

(19) ACACIA CATECHU (Willd.) Nat. Ord. 
Leguminosje. Polygamia Mov.ecia, Sex. St/sl, 

Wodsthiy or Wothalay, Tam. I Kheir, Hind. 

Pod*ehnnun } Tel. | Klmira, Band. 

This tree grows in Malabar and various parts 
of India, Burundi, Tenasserim &c., but more fre¬ 
quently in the Dekhan and the Carnatic. It. is 
a small tree, and, though considered less hard and 
durable than other Acacias, it furnishes neverthe¬ 
less, large and plentiful timber. It is found in great 
quantities in the forests of the Promo and Thara- 
waddy districts, as well as on the Shan side 
above Tounghoo, and is described by McClel¬ 
land as affording a red wood, adapted to cabi¬ 
net making. The. substance, formerly known ns 
Terra .Japonioa, was generally supposed to be 
yielded by this tree. It is now better un¬ 
derstood as one of the kinds of catechu pre¬ 
pared in India—the word being derived from 
cate a tree, and chu juice. It. is extracted from 
the unripe pods and old high-coloured wood, and 
the mode of preparation in some of the Northern 
parts of India is minutely described by Dr. 
Boyle. The, chips of the inner wood are put into 
an earthen pot, over the fire ; they are then boil¬ 
ed, and the clean liquor is strained off ; when of 
sufficient consistence, they are poured into clay 
moulds. This is usually of a pale red colour, 
and in quadrangular pieces. Ainslic states that 
it is used in Berar in the process of dyeing 
chintz and other cloths. Jt is occasionally mixed 
with plaster to increase its adhesion, and is, al¬ 
so, in conjunction with certain oils, applied to 
beams to preserve them against the white ants. 
The most celebrated catechu is that obtained from 
Pegu, and this brings £4 or 5 a ton more than 
other astringent extracts. Catechu contains a 
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greater proportion of tannin than other astrin¬ 
gent substances, and it has been found that 1 lb. 
of this is equal to 7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark for 
tanning purposes. The manufactured article is 
brought down in considerable quantities from 
Berar and Nep.nl, and thence, to Calcutta, from 
whence it is exported to Europe. Other kinds 
of catechu are prepared in India, the commonest 
of which is that from the nut of the Areca palm. 
It is much used as a medicinal astringent sub¬ 
stance, and forms a good leather of a red or 
orange colour.— McClelland. Riddell. Useful 
Plants. Juries' Reports M. E. 

(20) ACACIA CONCINNA (Willd.) Nat. 
Ord. Leguminos.e. Polygamia Mon^cia, Sex. 
St/sl. 

Chikai, Tkl. Reel a, Beng. 

A climbing shrub growing in Bengal and 
Assam. A considerable trade is carried on in some 
parts of India in the pods of this shrub, which 
resemble the soap-nut in taste, and are used like, 
it, for washing the head. They are also employ¬ 
ed by the Hindoos for marking the forehead. 
The leaves arc acid, and arc used in cookery 
instead of tamarinds.— Roxb. Nin/u/o , quoted 

in Useful Plants. 

(21 ) ACACIA DEAL BAT \, a handsome tree, 
from fifteen to thirty feet high, most abundant in 
Port Philip and Twofold Bay, forming luxuriant 
groves on the banks of streams, between the pa¬ 
rallels of latitude 3d and 30 degrees. Its bark 
contains a greater per rentage of tannin than any 
other, and pays to ship to England.— Simnwnds. 

(22) ACACIA ELATA. Sect, Burmese. 

Plentiful iu the Pegu, Tounghoo and Prome 

districts ; timber straight., lengthy, and of large 
girth ; wood red, adapted to cabinet making.— 
McClelland. 

(23) ACACIA E ARNES I AN A (Willd,) Nat. 
Ord. Leguminos/E. Polvuamta Mon.ecia, Sex. 
Si/st. 

Gooj-a-ljabuln, Bum;. j Vaday-vullio-marum, Tam. 

Kustoori, Tee. 1 

This is a large shrub or small tree armed with 
thorns, growing in Bengal, Assam, and the Penin¬ 
sula of India. Jt exudes a considerable quantity 
of useful gum. Roxburgh says it is a native of 
every part of India. The wood is very hard and 
tough, and is much used for ship-knees, tent-pegs 
and similar work. The flowers, distilled, yield a 
delicious perfume. — W. Sp yj. Roxb. §v. quoted 
in Useful Plants. 

(24) ACACIA FERRUG1NEA (Willd.) Nat. 
Ord. Leguminos.e. Polygamia Mon2ecia, 
Sex. Syst. 

Vulvaylum, Tam. Woance, Tel. 

A tree, 20-25 feet, armed with conical stipulary 
spines growing on the Coromandel coast, Cour- 
tallum and N. Circars. The bark steeped in jag¬ 
gery water is distilled as an intoxicating liquor. 
It is very astringent. A decoction of the same, 
in conjunction with ginger and other ingredients, 
is frequently employed as an astringent wash for 
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the teeth Ainslie. Lined, 8pe. quoted in Useful 
Plants .—Wight, also, figures, 1157, A, latronum. 

(25) ACACIA LEUQOPHL/EA (Willd.) Nat. 
Orel. Leguminos.*:. Polvgamia Mon.4?oia, Sex. 
Syst. 

Kekur, Hind. I Tell.vtooma, Tel. 

Velvaylum, Tam. | 

Produces a good dark coloured wood, but 
generally small. The specific name is given from 
the pale yellowish colour of the bark, which is 
used in Madras as one of the ingredients in dis¬ 
tilling arrack. This Acacia is easily distinguish¬ 
ed by its panicled globular inflorescence and stipu- 
lary thorns. It grows in the Dekhan and in the 
woods and hills of the Coromandel Coast. A 
fibre is also prepared from the bark by ma¬ 
ceration, after four or five days beating. It is 
used for large fishing ne.ls and coarse kinds of 
cordage, being tough and st rong. Rep. M. K. 
Useful Plants. Wit/'ld. Rohde. 

(20) ACACIA MYRKH’HYLLA (Graft.) 

A small tree, growing to the height of 12 
feet, in Silhet. With the bark of this tree the 
mountaineers make an intoxicating liquor, which 
they drink, as wo do beer.— Useful Plants. 

(27) ACACIA ODORATJSSIMA (Willd.) 

Karindiakarsi, Mal. I Curroovayngliay, Tam. 

fshimliifra, Tel. j 

A tree in height from 30-fO feet, growing in 
Malabar, Coromandel, and the Tenasscrim Pro¬ 
vinces. It furnishes a strong, hard, and heavy 
wood of rapid growth, attaining considerable size, 
about 1 foot square beams, and well suited for 
naves and felloes of wheels. The tree is abund¬ 
ant, and grows in almost any soil.. The grain is 
ornamental but rather open. Its timber is well 
suited for certain purposes of the house car¬ 
penter and for Cartwrights and coach build¬ 
ers ; it attains a considerable size and is of rapid 
growth, and its value for the general purposes of 
earpentery is not sufficiently known. The wood 
is said to turn nearly black in the course of time. 
Mason. Juries' Reports. Jeffrey. 

(28) ACACIA ROBIJSTA, the large Austra¬ 
lian or Cape Acacia, is now growing freely on the 
Ncilgherry Hills. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, Mr. MoJvor exhibited specimens of bast, 
from this tree, strong,very tough and durable, also 
pliable wdien wetted. In January 1850, Mr. Mc- 
Ivor first commenced employing this bast but it 
has since then been constantly made use of, for 
all the purposes to which Russian bast is put in 
gardens in Europe. This bast could be procured 
cheaply and in large quantities, as the trees when 
cut down throw up numerous young shoots, to 
the height of from six to twelve feet in one year. 
The bark of the tree is also a powerful tanning 
material.— Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

(29) . ACACIA KUUATA. Soap Acacia. 
The dry pods of this species of acacia are 
sold in the bazars of the Tenasserim Prov¬ 
inces, and are used as a substitute for soap 
in cleansing the hair. Turmeric and the leaves 
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of the Soap Acacia aflord a beautiful green 
dye.- -Mason. 

(30) ACACIA SASSA. Syn. A. gunmiifera. 
Mimosa gununif. oiroxaKvaa-ov: Tail eh of the 
Arabs of the desert. A native of Africa near Moga- 
dore, also of the Island of Bourbon ; the trunk 
is very large and lofty, and aff ords the gum 
opocalpa.suin, the Abyssinian myrrh of Bruce. 
Dr. O’Shauglmessy states that it also produ¬ 
ces the Bussorah gum of commerce, which may 
be substituted in medicine for Cum Tragacanth. 

— O' Shauyhnessy paye 301. 

(31.) ACACIA SENEGAL. Syn. Mimosa 
Senegalcnsis. Trunk 15 to 20 feet in height; 
this affords the Senegal gum of commerce; it 
does not differ essentially from that of A: vera. 

— O'Shave,kuessy p. 301. 

(32) ACACIA SERISSA. 

Dirisanu, Tel. Sect, Bckmesk. 

Pound throughout the Tenasscrim provinces 
and India : timber large and plentiful, particular¬ 
ly in the Tounghoo district.,—wood red, adapt¬ 
ed to cabinet making and ship building. Mason 
describes it as a large tree, and its wood as “ dark 
coloured, and very hard.” It yields a large 
quantity of a clear gum, known in Southern In¬ 
dia as the “ dirasaua” gum which closely resem¬ 
bles that from the Vachclia famesiana. ■- McClel¬ 
land. Jaffrey. Madras Exit : Jar : Reports. 

(33) ACACIA SPECIOSA or FLEXUOSA. 

VelvnyngliHy, Tam. I Sirisha, Beng. 

Dirisiuiii, Tel. | 

Grows in Travaucore, and Coromandel. It is a 
tree of rapid growth and attaining a large size, 
with flowers white, very fragrant ; supposed to 
be identical with the A. sirissa, which is ex¬ 
tensively planted along the Ganges canal. 
Its large head affords a good shade. The timber 
is very durable, hard and close-grained, and is 
employed in making furniture, in ship building 
&e. It is of a light colour, and well adapted 
for frames for pictures and similar work. This 
tree yields a considerable quantity of gum, 
which is valuable for many ordinary purposes. 
It is something like gum Arabic. Juries' Reports, 
Al. E. Useful Plants. Wit,Id. 

(34) ACACIA ST IP (J LATA. (I). C.) 

Amlooki, Bent.. 

The unarmed Acacia, flowers of a pink colour : 
grows in Travancore, Courtallum, Bengal, and 
Tenasserim Provinces. This is one of the largest 
trees of the genus Acacia. The timber is close- 
grained and strong. It is a native of the moun¬ 
tains north of Bengal, but is to be met with in 
most parts of the Peninsula. Under the Burmese 
name of “ Sect,” it furnishes a large heavy timber, 
and is found throughout the forests from Ban- 
goon to Tounghoo,—wood red, adapted to 
cabinet making, furniture and other purposes.— 
McClelland. Useful Plants, 

(35) ACACIA SUNDRA. 

Carangally, Tam. | Sundra, Tel. 

A very hard, heavy and durable wood, used 
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lor posts and rice pestles. The tree is gather 
large and abundant, but the wood is not ge¬ 
nerally to be obtained in the market in planks of 
any size, although Mr. Rohde mentions he 
has obtained planks one foot broad. At Guntoor, 
Mr. Rohde states that posts, 5 feet long, are 
procurable, at 12 Rs. per 100; these are well 
suited for fencing, though the non-elastic nature 
of the wood is unfavorable to the holding of 
nails driven into it. The natives regard it as the 
most durable wood for posts in house building. 
A one inch bar sustained a weight of 500lbs. 
A resin similar to that yielded by the A. cate¬ 
chu is procured from this tree ; in fact the two 
species are very nearly alike : the uncertainty of 
• the prickles absent or present, even on the same 
tree, is a distinguishing characteristic of this one. 
ltsbarkhasbe.cn tried but found of no value 
for tanning purposes.— Juries Report*. Useful | 
Plants, likode. Wi oh t. 

(36) ACACIA VERA. Syn. A. nilotiea. Mi¬ 
mosa nilotica. A^avBos atyvTTTixv- Ibis tree allords 
two products, one natural, the other artificial, 
namely the acacia juice and gum arabic. The 
Acacia juice, (Akakia of Diosoorides and Eastern 
writers), is a solid, heavy, shining, brittle, 
dark coloured substance, inodorous, insipid at 
tirst, flavour astringent, powder brown, soluble 
in water which it colours red. Dioscorides, 
and before him Hippocrates, have described 
and highly lauded the properties of this juice. 
It is obtained by pounding the unripe fruit, 
and expressing the juice ; this is thickened before 
the sun, and then placed in bladders in which dry¬ 
ing gradually takes place. The little bladders of 
akakia found in Europe contain about 5 or 6 
ounces each ; it is sold in the bazars of Bengal 
in thin, very black cakes, about the size of a 
rupee— O'Shaughnessy pp 299,300. 

Gum Arabic.. Vern Kapitha, Sans. Kavit. goond. 
Lute. Sumug Arabee, Arab. Gum is consumed 
in immense quantities by dvers arid glaziers, and 
enters into a great number of pharmaceutical pre¬ 
parations. Its nutritive qualities admit of no ra¬ 
tional doubt, although M. Majendie denies that it 
cau support life, chiefly because it contains no 
nitrogen; its composition being carbon 13, 
hydrogen 12, oxygen 12 equivalents. The na¬ 
tives of tire countries along the banks of the 
Niger, the Moors of the interior of Africa, the 
Negro gum collectors of the forests of the Gam¬ 
bia, as well as some tribes of Bedouins, subsist 
almost exclusively on this principle. Gum ex¬ 
udes spontaneously, or its afflux is promoted 
by incisions in the bark. The Acacia vera is 
the only tree of the African desert, and its 
leaves yield the camel the sole forage it can 
meet in those arid regions.— O'Sh. page 300. 

(37) ACALP1IYA BETULINA. Nat. Ord. 

EUPHORBIACEjE. MoNjECIA Monadelphia. Sex. 
Sy*t. Chunnie marura, Tam. 

Wood to be obtained about 18 inches in diame- 
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ter ; hard and heavy; not of much value to 
carpenters.— Wight. 

(38) ACALYPHA INJDICA {Linn.) Sex : Sysl : 

Kooppantayuie, Mal. Jlookto-jouri, Shwet Bukuu- 

Cupameni, Tam. Tel. da, Moorkanta, Beno. 

Kooppie, 1)uk. 

A small annual, common every where in the 
Peninsula and Bengal. This plant, is easily 
distinguished by the singular cup-shaped invo¬ 
lucre which surrounds the flowers. The root 
bruised in hot water is employed as a cathartic, 
and the leaves as a laxative, in decoction ; mixed 
with common salt the latter are applied external¬ 
ly in scabies. The powder of the dry leaves is 
given to children, in worm cases : as is also a de¬ 
coction of them, with the addition of a little garlic. 
The juice of the same part of the plant, together 
with that of the tender shoots, is occasionally mix- 
! ed with a small portion of margosa oil, and rubbed 
| ou the tongues of infants for the purpose of 
sickening them, and clearing their stomachs of 
viscid phlegm. The Hakeems prescribe it in 
consumption.— Useful Plan Is. Jlonigberger, 

O'Shaughnessy t page 562. Wight also figures A. 
mappa. 

(39) ACANTHUS ILLICfFOUUS. Hol¬ 
ly leaved Acanthus. Every nnuldv bank in 
. * 

the Tenasserim Provinces is relieved by crowds 
of a handsome blue flowered plant with leaves 
like a holly, and hence called the holly-leaved 
Acanthus. The Burmans say its roots are a cure 
for the bites of poisonous snakes.— Mason. 

(10) ACARUS FAIUN/E, or meal mite, oc¬ 
curs, though rarely, in flour, and is never present 
unless when damaged : Any flour, therefore, con¬ 
taining this insect, is in a slate unfit for consump¬ 
tion. It is believed to be of more frequent oc¬ 
currence in the flour of the leguminosaj than of 
the grnrnina—// ussatl. 

(41) ACER CAUDATUM (Wallich), IheLwo- 
pointed Maple. It is a native of the highest re¬ 
gions of Nepaul, of Sinuoor, Kumaon, and Srina- 
glmr.— Eng. Ci/c. 

(42) ACER CfJLTRATUM. (Wallich), the 
Curve-keyed Maple, is a large tree, native of the 
regions towards the Himalayas, in Kumaon and 
Srinaghur.— Eaq. Oi/c. 

(43) ACER' L/EVIGATUM (Wallich), the 
Polished Maple. Leaves oblong, taper-pointed, 
slightly serrated, shining, green beneath. Flowers 
white. It is found in the woods of the higher 
mountains of Nepaul, and also in the Alps of 
Sirmoor, where it acquires a trunk thirty or forty 
feet high and from three to four feet thick. Its 
growth is slow ; its timber is said by Dr. Wal- 
iich to be used by the inhabitants of Nepaul 
for rafters, beams, and similar building pur¬ 
poses.— Eng. Cyc. 

(44) ACER OBLONGTJM, Oval-leaped 
Maple : an ever-green tree, of rapid growth, na¬ 
tive of the northern parts of India, growing both 
in Nepaul and Kumaon. It is probably confined 
to the hot valleys of those regions, for it has been 
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found incapable of supporting the climate of 
England.— Eng. Oyc. 

(45) ACER STERCULIACEUM (Wallich), 
the Siiady Maple, is a large tree, with a trunk 
often three feet in diameter ; found in Nepaul. 
— Eng. Oyc. 

(46) ACER YILLOSUM (Wallich), the Shag¬ 
gy Maple, is a very large tree, found on the Hi¬ 
malaya Mountains, approaching the limits of per¬ 
petual snow, in Sinnoor and Kumaon.— Eng. Cgc. 

(47) ACETIC ACID, Pyroligneous Acid. 

Acidvuu Aceticura. Lat. 

A well-known acid, obtained by the fermenta¬ 
tion of saccharine matter, and the distillation of 
wood. It is employed in the preparation of the 
acetate of lead, in many of the pharmaceutical 
compounds, and also as an antiseptic. Acetic acid 
is important in a manufacturing point of view from 
its being the sour principle of vinegar. This acid 
occurs ready formed in some plants, and is pro¬ 
duced during the spontaneous fermentation of 
many vegetable and animal juices. All liquids 
containing alcohol are capable of passing into the 
state of vinegar; and hence the manufacturers find 
it convenient to employ those liquors, such as 
wine, beer, toddy, Sic., in which the vinous fermen¬ 
tation is complete. W hen these liquids are expos¬ 
ed to the atmosphere, at a certain temperature, 
a new chemical change is induced, whereby oxy¬ 
gen is absorbed, and the alcohol gradually passes 
into acetic acid.— Tomlinson: Faulkner. l)r. 
O’Shaughnessy discovered that much pyroligne¬ 
ous acid passes over along withothcr gases, in 
preparing the charcoal for the. JSQPpore powder 
works. In Germany a strong acetic acid is ob¬ 
tained cheaply and rapidly by causing a mixture 
of one part of spirit, four water, and about 1000th 
part of honey or yeast to filter into a cask eon- 
tainfhg wqod shavings, and provided with holes 
to secure a free circulation of air. A very large 
surface being thus exposed the alcohol is rapidly 
converted into acetic acid. The fluid drops from 
the cask into the receiver and should be repassed 
over the shavings four times. The action is most 
effective when the temperature ranges from 75° 
to 100°. This is a process well calculated to 
succeed in India. Teak shavings well boiled in 
water and subsequently steeped in good vinegar 
should be employed. The casks should he pro¬ 
vided with a perforated tray at top to receive the 
mixture, the perforations being about the size of 
a quill, and furnished with cotton wicks to mo¬ 
derate the flow of the liquid. The tray should 
also have four air-holes an inch in diameter, with 
glass tubes to permit of the circulation of air.— 
Eenq. P/iar. p. .2S3. 

(48) ACHIMENES. Gesneracejs. 

Very ornamental flowering plants, of easy 
culture; the scaly tuberous roots, by which they 
are propagated, must be carefully preserved dur¬ 
ing the dry weather, by occasionally moistening 
the earth in which they are kept, and after the 
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commencement of the rains, the imbricated buds, 
which they produce under ground, may be divid¬ 
ed and planted out.— Riddell. 

(49) ACHRAS SAPOTA. 

Seeniy Eloopio Marum, Tam. 

A valuable fruit tree, the fruit of which is 
known as the Sapodilla plum; wood hard and 
close grained. The seeds are aperient and diuretic; 
in over doses they are dangerous. The bark is 
said to be a good substitute for Ciuchona. The 
Tamil name of this tree is liable to be confounded 
with Mimusops and Bassia. It is a native of 
South America; and, in India, only g"own as a 
fruit tree. It has been introduced into the Dekhan 
from Goa. The fruit is generally brought to Bom¬ 
bay for sale in December, from Goa.— Jajfrey, 
Riddell. 

(50) ACIIYRANTHES ASPERA, (Linn.) 
Nat. Ord. Amarantaceas. Pentandria Mono- 
GYNIA. Sex: Sysl: 

jNuhi-ooroovie, '1am. | Agarch, Duk. 

Ciuidari Mal. j JLal-cliircliiri, Hind. 

Ooteraynie, Tel. f Upnnga, Beng. 

A herb, about 3 feet high. Very common in 
Travancore, Coromandel and Bengal. In some 
parts of India, the natives use the root as u tooth 
brush. The seeds are given in hydrophobia, and 
in cases of snake-bites, as well as in ophthalmia, 
and cutaneous diseases. The flowering spikes, 
rubbed with a little sugar are made into pills, and 
also given internally, in hydrophobia. The leaves 
taken fresh and rubbed to a pulp are considered a 
good remedy applied externally to the stings of 
scorpions. The ashes of the burnt plant mixed 
with conjee; is a native remedy in dropsical cases. 
The A.fndicosa is also given in cases of dropsy. 
Mr. Jeffrey mentions that, A. nspera, although 
seldom eaten alone, is in general use in what is 
called by the natives “ calavay-keeray,” mixed 
greens.— Useful plants. Ifonigkert/er. Jajfrey. 

(51) ACIIYRANTHES LAN AT A. (Ainslie, 
vol. ii. p. 393.) t en/. Kind ka jur, Duk. Astma 
bavda. Sans. Apnngn, Deng. Syn. Jllecebrura lana- 
tum, Roxb. ii. 504. The root is deemed to be de¬ 
mulcent, and is prescribed in strangury. It is quite 
common in Colombo, and called Pot kudapala.— 
O' Sluing hnessy page 354.—Wight in his leones, 
figures. A alternifolia, 732 : aspera, 1777 ; biden- 
tata, 1779 : bvachiata, 1776 ; diandra, 722 : ferru- 
ginea, 721 : fruticosa, 1778 : lanata, 723 : lappa- 
eea, 731 : Monsoniana, 725 : muricata, 732 : orbi- 
culata, 17 k >3 : prostrata, 733 : rubrofusca, 1778 : 
scandens, 724 ; sericea, 726 : triandra, 727. 

(52) ACIDS. Tezab, lli.xn : Pens. Acidim. Lat. 

Acids are distinguished by the following 

general properties : — 1. Their task; is for the 
most part sour; and the stronger kinds are 
acrid and corrosive. 2. They generally combine 
with water in every proportion, with a condensa¬ 
tion of volume and evolution of heat. 3. With a 
few exceptions they are volatilized or decomposed 
at a moderate heat. 4. They usually change the 
purple colours of vegetables to a bright red. 5. 

7 
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They unite in definite proportions with the alka¬ 
lies, earths, and metallic oxides, and term the im¬ 
portant class ol‘ compounds, called Salts. Acids 
lorut a very numerous and important class 
of bodies in chemistry and in many of those 
arts and manufactures in which chemical pro¬ 
cesses are concerned. Perhaps the most important 
acid, in a manufacturing point of view, is the 
Sulphuric, Nitric, Hydrochloric, Acetjc, 
Carbonic, Tartaric, Citric, Oxalic, Arse- 
nious, and other acids are also important ob¬ 
jects of commerce. Some acids are gaseous, 
others fluid, and others solid. Some cannot ex¬ 
ist, except in combination with water or with 
a base, such as acetic : others, as anhydrous 
sulphuric acid, exist without either. Most of 
the acids arc colourless, but chromic is red: 
Some are inodorous, as sulphuric; others pun¬ 
gent, as hydrochloric: Some are comparatively 
fixed, as the phosphoric; others can be converted 
into vapour at a moderate heat, as sulphuric; 
others arc volatile at all temperatures, as the hy¬ 
drochloric. — Tomlinson . Faulkner. 

(53) xVC'Iv ER WOOD, a fancy wood of a 
cinnamon colour. — Faulkner. 

(54) ACON1TUM, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Ranunculaceai. Prom 
very early times it has borne the same name, 
and has been known for the dangerous pro¬ 
perties of many of its species. They are all 
hardy herbaceous plants, many of them of great 
beauty; and arc so easily cultivated, that one 
of them, A. Napellm , is found in every cottager’s 
garden in England. The English call them 
Wolf’s Bane. Poisonous properties are probably 
found in all the species of the genus. A. cam- 
ruarum, A. lycoc.tonuni , and A. anthora are cer¬ 
tainly dangerous. None of them, however, not A. 
Napelluu itself, can be compared for fatal ener¬ 
gy with the dreadful “ Bikh” or “ Bish” of Ne- 
paui, the Aconihm ferox, which seems to pos¬ 
sess the concentrated powers of all the European 
species.— Fur/. Cyc. 

(55) ACONITE M FEEOX (Wall) Nat. Ord. 

RaNUNCUEA.CE/K. TrIGYNIA PoLYANDRTA.fe- 
fyst: (Fern. Bish. Meetha Tcetia. Metha zuher. 
Ati Singeca Bish, Bishnak ) Off. The root. Ma- 
hoor. Hind. A native of the Himalayan moun¬ 
tains, Sirinoor, Kumaon, and Nipal, and one of the 
most celebrated articles in Indian medicine and 
toxicology. The plant was first, identified and 
described by Dr Wallich in his Plants; Asiatics; 
Itariores. This plant is found at high elevations 
sometimes at 10,000 feet above the sea, and Dr. 
Wight asserts, that wherever within the tropics 
we meet herbaceous forms of Kamuicula- 
ceae, we may feel assured of having attained an 
elevation sufficient to place us beyond the influr 
ence of jungle fever. The root of this species 
of Aconite is highly poisonous, equally fatal 
taken internally or applied to wounds, but the 
effects of the aconite are witnessed in a concen- 
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trated slate when the extract is introduced into 
a wound. Mr. Pereira, in some experiments 
made some years ago, found that one grain of 
the spirituous extract introduced into the peri¬ 
toneal sue of a rabbit killed it in minutes. 
A preparation of the root is much used in all 
the hilly districts in Northern India to poison 
arrows for the destruction of wild beasts. We 
seldom however obtain the root sufficiently fresh 
in the plains to produce such effects as would 
explain its alleged utility ter this purpose. It 
has been used on several occasions to poison 
wells and tanks, and doubtless might be made a 
formidable means of defence against the inva¬ 
sion of the territories in which it ahounds. The 
(loorkhas say that they could so infect all the 
waters with the dreadful root that no enemy 
could advance into their mountain fastnesses. 
The tigers are destroyed by the poisoned arrows 
being shot from bows fixed near the tracks leading 
to their watering places. A tiger shot from a bow 
in Assam was found dead at only sixty yards 
from the spot, so soon did the poison take effect. 
The roots of the Assam variety of Aconitum 
ferox, are sold in small wicker baskets, small, 
black, and very fibrous. Those of the Nipal 
variety are about the length of the thumb, 
tapering to a point, black and wrinkled ; fracture 
white, in best specimens, resinous and transparent. 
The natives of India think that its effluvia will 
even poison the air where the plant grows. In 
medicine the Bish is chielly employed by the 
natives in the treatment of leprosy, lever, cholera, 
and rheumatiun. In the Taleef-i-Hhireef it is 
directed ncvefpb be given alone, but, mixed with 
several other drugs : it is recommended in a va¬ 
riety of diseases, as cholera, intermittent levers, 
tooth-ache, snake-bites, and especially in rheu¬ 
matism, as an external application, in Europe 
the wolf’s banc or monk’s hood (A. Napelluf) has 
long been deemed efficient in many painful and 
spasmodic affections. The extract has been gene¬ 
rally employed, commencing with half of a grain 
repeated thrice daily, and gradually increased until 
a tingling sensation of the affected part is produc¬ 
ed. f rom three to five grains daily have thus been 
taken not only with impunity, but with the effect 
of checking or even removing many forms of 
nervous disease.— O'Shwughnessy page 166. Use¬ 
ful Flants. Honirjberrjer. Aconitina or bikya 
is a formidable poison, l-10thof a grain killed a 
goat in one of Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s experiments in 
12 minutes. The animal evinced severe distress and 
died in convulsions. The pupils were widely dilat¬ 
ed. It is not given internally, but is used as an 
ointment, one grain being mixed with a drachm 
of lard. It is an invaluable local application in 
many forms of neuralgia, especially in tic dolor- 
eux. It almost immediately occasions a ting¬ 
ling sensation in the part, then numbness, and 
relief of the pain.— Fen. Pftar. page 265. An 
Extract of Aconite, was prepared from the 
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A. ferox by Br. O’Shaughnessy. One-tenth to 
quarter of 'a grain was to be given in pills, with 
crumbs of bread, thrice daily, in chronic rheuma¬ 
tism, neuralgia, and tic-doloreux. it is, however, 
a dangerous internal remedy, and not so manage¬ 
able as the tincture. Externally one drachm of 
the extract is used in an ointment with an ounce 
of lard as an application in tic doloreux, sciatica, 
&c. This was intended to be a substitute for 
the London and Edinburgh extracts, which are 
preparations from the expressed juice of the leaves 
of the aconitum napellus.— Bent). Phar.page 28(5. 
(56) AGON ITEM 11 ETEROPUYLLU M.Nat. 
Ord. Ranunculaoe.’e. Tiugvnia Polvandria. 
Sex: Sysl : Atucs, Ilian- 

The root of this species of Aconite, which is 
known by the name of A tecs in northern India, 
has long been celebrated in Indian Materia Medi- 
ea as a tonic and aphrodisiac medicine. The 
plant was first described and identified by Br. 
Wallich (see Plant: Asiat,: Jtariores), and has 
received additional notice from Prof. Hoyle. It 
occurs in abundance on the lofty mountains of 
('boor Shalmu and Kedarnath, and varies greatly 
in the size and form of its leaves, from which cir¬ 
cumstance it derives its specific name. The root 
is composed of two oblong tubera, of light ash 
colour externally, white internally, and of pure 
bitter taste. Under the name of atees, however, 
and very like the true root, there is commonly 
sold in the bazars of Bengal an insipid and total¬ 
ly inert substance, which O’Sluiuglmessy be¬ 
lieves to be the dried tubera of the Soota mooli, or 
. -Ispar ay us sarmentosus. The. true bitter atecs is 
devoid of any astringeney, yields to water IS per 
cent, to alcohol 32. In any trial of this medicine 
prescriptions should invariably give the vernacu¬ 
lar name, to prevent confusion with the formida¬ 
ble aoonitc of the preceding article. Honigber- 
ger mentions that the roots of Aeon, hotero- 
pbylhun, as found in the Jlimalayahs, besides be¬ 
ing considered by the Hakeems to be tonic and 
aphrodisiac, are given also in pectoral affec¬ 
tions, coughs, &c.— Useful Blinds. lloniybcryer. 
O’ Shanyhtmsi/ p. I (56-8. 

(57) ACORNS. 

(Mauds; Fit. | Glamlfs; Lat. 

Eiehelu, Eckern ; Gkr, I Scliudmlii; Hus. 

LI hi unde; It. J Bellotas ; Si\ 

Acoi-ns are the seed or fruit of the oak. 
Their taste is astringent and bitter. In Png- 
land they are but rarely used, except for feed¬ 
ing hogs and poultry. Several species of oak 
ire indigenous in the Tenasserim Provinces, and 
m the hills of India.— Mason. Faulkner. 

(58) ACORUS CALAMUS (Linn.) Nat. Ord. 

VCOUACK/E. HEXANinUA MoNOfiVNIA. Sex : 
tyxl Sweet flag. A sopor Biose. 

Nweet-fhig, Eng. Vysuuboo, or Vnslminpoo 

Vassamboo, Tam. or Wussurnboo, Mal. 

Vudya, Tel. Sli wet-bach, Ben u . 

Buch, Duk, 

Acorus Calamus, Sweet Hag, a native of Am- 
soyna, Ceylon, Nipal, Khassia Hills, Malabar, 


Bourbon, and Burmah, grows in damp marshy 
places. It yields the calamus aromaticus of 
the shops. When dry it occurs in the shops in 
longitudinal pieces, wrinkled and marked with 
projecting points. The whole plant is aroma¬ 
tic, but the root alone preserves the flavour in 
drying. Taste rather bitter, but stimulant and spi¬ 
cy*. It is a favorite medicine among the Hindoos 
as a stimulant in flatulency and similar states. 

An aromatic bitter principle exists in the rhi¬ 
zomes of this plant; for which reason they are 
regarded as useful additions to tonic and pur¬ 
gative medicines, being much given to children 
in cases of dyspepsia, especially when attended 
with looseness of bowels. Beneficially employed 
also in chronic catarrh and asthmatic complaints. 
'The leaves of the American species of Acorus are 
said to be noxious to insects and arc never eaten 
by cattle. They are used for tanning leather, and 
perfuming various substances. Pereira has re¬ 
marked that the rhizomes might be easily sub¬ 
stituted for more expensive spices or aromatics. 

In Constantinople they are made into a con¬ 
fection, which is considered a good stomachic, 
and is eaten freely during the prevalence of 
epidemic disease; they are supposed moreover to 
be an antidote for several poisons. The leaves 
contain an essential oil to which they owe their 
fragrance, and which in England is used by the 
perfumers mixed with the farina of the rhizomes 
in the manufacture of hair powders. As a tonic 
in intermittent levers, the rhizome has been 
successfully given when bark has failed. It is of 
a pale brown colour, with whitish scars on the 
lower side ; in taste it is pungent, and slightly 
bitter, ftheede states that on the Malabar Coast, 
a bath made of the infusion of the root is con¬ 
sidered mi efficacious remedy for epilepsy in 
children. The sweet cane, or sweet Hag, is cul¬ 
tivated by the Burmese to a small extent for its 
medicinal properties.— O’Shauyliuessy. Useful 
Blnnls. Mason. 

(59) ACORUS YERTJS differs much from A. 
calamus, and has been attributed erroneously to 
the Gentiana Chirayta. The Calamus aromaticus 
of the ancients is referred by Royle to the An- 
dropor/nn Calamus irrwiiaticus. — O’Shaoyhnessy, 

p. 626. 

(60) ACTE A SPlCATA,Bancberry. A native 
of the Caucasus and Siberia. Roots astringent ; 
the whole plant acrid and poisonous. 

(61) ACTEA ACUMINATA, (Wall.) is found 
on the Choor and Aeharanda mountains.— 

O’ Sliavghnessy , page 170. 

(62) ADAMANTINE SPAR. This mineral is 
now more commonly denominated Corundum or 
Corund by mineralogists, the name given to it in 
India, from which country it was first brought to 
Europe. The first specimens of it were sent by 
Dr. Andersou, of Madras, to Mr. Berry, a lapidary 
in Edinburgh, as the substance used in India H? 1 '* 
polish masses of crystal and all other pm-iV* 

y hi 
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8 tones, except the diamond. It was examined by 
Dr. Black, who ascertained its peculiar nature, 
and from its great hardness he called it Adaman¬ 
tine Spar. With the exception of the diamond, 
it is the hardest substance known. It contains 
about 90 per cent, of alumine, a little iron, and 
a little silica, is usually of a pale grey or greenish 
colour, but is also found of various tints oi red 
and brown. It is usually met with in rough ill- 
defmed crystals, in granite, and sometimes in 
primary limestone, and is found in China, many 
parts of India, and occasionally in different parts 
of Europe. See Corundum. Emery, the well-known 
substance used in the cutting and polishing of glass, 
in polishing steel, making razor-straps, and similar 
purposes in the arts, is a granular variety of Co¬ 
rundum, usually very much mixed with iron on*. 
It is chiefly imported from the Isle of Naxos, in 
the Grecian Archipelago, but. is also found 
in Saxony. Small portions, mere mineral speci¬ 
mens, have been found in Southern India. 
The Sapphire is a remarkable instance how 
the mysterious chemistry of nature in the 
mineral kingdom produces from the same ele¬ 
ments substances the most different in external 
form; this beautiful precious stone \ ielded by 
the analysis of Chencvix 94 per cent, of alumine ; 
and Tennant found in emery, when freed from 
its admixture of iron, 92 per cent, of the same 
earth. The. sapphire is, after the diamond, the 
most valuable of gems ; it is usually dark blue, 
but also occasionally colourless, and the precious 
stones called by lapidaries Oriental Ruby, Orien¬ 
tal Topaz, Oriental Amethyst, and Oriental Eme¬ 
rald, arc red, yellow, violet, and green Sapphires, 
distinguishable from the other gems of the same 
name which have not the preiix Oriental, by 
their greatly superior hardness anil greater spe¬ 
cific gravity. Sapphires are found in gravel and 
sand in the island of Ceylon and in i’egu, but 
they have never been seen in a matrix. They 
are also occasionally found in gravel in different 
parts of Europe, and they have been met. with of a 
clear blue colour and crystallised, in the lava of 
Neider Mendig, near Audernaeh on the Rhine.-- 
Eng. Cyc. 

(63) AD ANSON IA DIGITATA : BAOBAB ; 
Monkey bread: Ethiopian sour gourd; Lulo 
plant. Papara Poolia Marm. T’am. Excepting, 
perhaps, the Locust tree, it is the largest known 
tree, with the trunk of an immense size dose to 
the ground, sometimes as rriuch as thirty feet, but 
fast, tapering and of little height in proportion. 
It is a native of the Westora Coast of Africa, 
about Senegal and Sierra Leone, but it has long 
been naturalized in India, and from its many 
uses, is deserving of a place among the more use¬ 
ful plants of this country. The tree lives to a 
great age, whence it has been called “ arbre de 
mille ans” ; and Humboldt speaks of it as “ the 
oldest organic monument of our planet.” The 
foliage is sometimes abundant and the whole 
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forms u nearly hemispherical mass of verdure 
from 110 to 150 feet, in diameter, and sixty or 
seventy feet high. The pulp of the fruit is 
slightly acid ami agreeable, and by the people 
of Africa is frequently eaten, while the juice 
expressed from it, mixed with sugar, con¬ 
stitutes a drink which is valued as a specific 
in putrid and pestilential fevers. The trunk 
of the tree is subject to a particular disease, 
owing to the attacks of a species of fungus vvhich 
vegetates in the woody part, and which, without 
changing its colour or appearance, destroys life 
and renders the part so attacked as solt as the 
pitli of trees in general. Such trunks are hollowed 
by the Africans into chambers, and within them 
are suspended the dead bodies ol malefactors. 
There they become mummies, perfectly dry and 
well preserved, and are known by the name 
of Guiriots. The fruit contains several black 
seeds; in taste somewhat acid, but making a cool¬ 
ing and refreshing drink, especially in fevers. In 
Cairo, the pulp dried and powdered is administer¬ 
ed medicinally in dysentery and diarrhma. In Sene¬ 
gal, by the negroes the fruit is considered a pre¬ 
servative against the epidemic levers of the coun¬ 
try. The bruised leaves in a dry state form a sub¬ 
stance called “ lnlo,” which the Africans mix with 
their food and imagine to be useful in checking 
profuse perspiration. In Gaudaloupe the plant¬ 
ers use the bark and leaves as a lebrilugc. I he 
oldest description of these trees is that ol Aloy¬ 
sios Cadaraosto, a Venetian, who, in 145-1, found 
one growing at the mouth ol the Senegal river, 
whose trunk in circumference was 112 feet. 
Adanson himself saw them ol 29 lect in diameter 
and 70 feet in height, and remarks that other 
travellers had found trunks of 82 feet diameter. 
If the age of these trees can be correctly esti¬ 
mated by the annular rings visible on a horizontal 
section of the trunk, the antiquity assigned to 
trees of the above diameters must be, according 
to the calculations of Adanson and l’erottet, 
upwards of 5,000 years. As a timber tree, it is 
useless, the wood being soft and spongy. Dr. 
Hooker says, “ the tree is emollient and mucila¬ 
ginous in all its parts.” Among other uses in 
Africa, the leaves are made into fomentations 
and poultices for rheumatic affections ot the 
limbs and irritable inflammatory ulcers. J.ls leaves 
are used for leaven; its bark furnishes indes- 
trnetable cordage, and a coarse thread used for 
cloth and ropes. Ropes made from the bark are 
said to be very strong, and there is in Bengal a 
saying, “ as secure as an elephant bound with a 
Baobab rope. On the sea coast the fishermen 
use the fruit as floats for their nets.— Useful 
Plants. Riddell. Eng. Cyc. 

(64) ADDA, the Arabic name of a small species 
of lizard (Scincus officinalis) celebrated by the 
Eastern physicians on account of its pretended 
efficacy in the cure of elephantiasis, leprosy, and 
other cutaneous diseases, to which the Arabs and 
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inhabitants of Egypt are peculiarly subject; and 
of which they are as afraid as of the plague 
itself. — Fng. Cue- 

(65) ADEN ANTHER A. PAVONTNA. 

Ani (iuiulemume, Marm : Ywaigyno, Burm. 

Munjatli, Tam. Manjatie, Mal. 

Mm riseni kotta, Tel. Hanjuna, Hind. 

Rukta-chumlun, Reno. 

This is a considerably large, handsome tree, 
called in England Red Sandal Wood, and to be 
met with in most of the forests of India. In 
Burmaji it is not very plentiful, being widely 
dispersed, but found in sufficient quantity in the 
Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It is 
called Unhid chundun in the bazars of Upper In¬ 
dia, a name which Dr. Hoyle observes is also 
given to the wood of Plerocarpm mnlalinux . The 
wood hard, and durable ; red, yielding a dye and 
adapted to cabinet making. The seeds, are of a 
shining scarlet colour, with a circular streak in 
their centre, and used as weights bv jewellers, 
and as ornaments in the form of beads, bracelets 
kc. Books represent these as usually weighing 
four grains, and they are in common use by 
the Burmese, as equivalent to that weight. The 
seeds, however, have to be selected for the pur¬ 
pose ; many of them not weighing more than two 
nr three grains each. A. cement is made by beat¬ 
ing them up with borax and water. The pulp 
of the seeds mixed with honey, is applied exter¬ 
nally to hasten suppuration in boils and abscesses. 
The natives in Travaneore have an idea that tak¬ 
en internally they are poisonous, especially when 
in a powdered state.— Mr CM laud ; Mason ; Use¬ 
ful Plantx : June* Reports, Mad rax Exhibition. 

(GO) AD KPS MY ItlSTICUE, a concrete oil ob¬ 
tained from nutmegs, by expression : sometimes 
erroneously called oil of Mace.— Simmondx. 

(07) Ai)HATOl)A VASICA (AWx.) 

Adatodcv, Tam. Bukus, Bkng. 

Adasarn, Tet„ Uroos or Utaroaha, Sans. 

Malabar Nut, Eng. Justicia Adatoda, Linn. 

A shrub 8-10 feet : common in the Renin- 
Hila of India, Nepaul. All parts of the plant 
arc bitterish and slightly aromatic, and supposed 
-o be antispasmodic ; and are given in cases of 
isthma and intermittent fever. The wood is soft, 
md xnuch esteemed for making charcoal for 
gunpowder. O ' S / t . p. 483. The leaves given in 
•onjunction with those bf the Solanum triloba- 
mm (Todoovallay, Tam.) and S. Jacquini (Cun- 
lunghatrie, Tam.) are employed by the Vytians 
nternally in decoction as anthelmintic.— Ainsl. 
Roxb. fyc. quoted in Useful Plants. Wight also fi¬ 
gures, A. Neilgherrica ; and A. Wynaudensis. 

(68) ADONIS. Ranunculace.ee. A flowering 
Mant which derives its name from the blood red 
»lour of most of the species, the plants thrive 
n the Dekhan, in any good soil, may be raised 
jy seed, or by dividing the root, and sown 
>r planted after the monsoon.— Riddell. 

(69) 2ECEOLADES AMPULLACEA, SYN. 
SACCOLABIUM RUBRUM, AERIDES AM- 
fULLACEUM, red saccolabium, with rosy flow- 
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ers, is very handsome and quite abundant, in the 
Tenassevim Provinces. Lind ley says it can scarce¬ 
ly be distinguished from 8. ampullaceum of 
Wallieh’s catalogue. Wight gives a figure, 1683, 
of iE. tencra. — Height. Mason. 

(70) A3G1CERABFRAGRANS. A large shrub 
in the Tenasserim Provinces; when in bloom it 
is covered with small white flowers, % which seem 
to liave great attractions for the fire-flics. In 
moving up the streams near the sea-board on a 
dark night, these trees are often seen illumined 
with myriads of waving brightening wings, and 
making them look in the deep gloom, like superb 
candelabra hung with living lamps.— Mason. 

(71) /EGLE MARMALOS. 

Vilva-marum, Tam. | Bel, Beng. 

(-oovalum, Mal. I Tungliul, Malay. 

Mar&duo, Tel. I Ouk-shact, Buiim. 

'Ilie Pel Fruit, or Bengal Quince, or Smaller 
Wood-Apple. A large thorny tree, with temate 
leaves, native of all parts of the Fast. Indies, 
which flowers during the hot season, and its 
large spheroidal fruit ripens after the rains. It 
is delicious to the taste and very fragrant. It has 
lately been brought into repute, when fresh and 
in conserve, as a remedy in dysentery : it had 
long been used in diarrhtea, and its aperient and 
detersive qualities and its efficacy in removing 
habitual costiveness, have been proved by eon- 
slant experience. The mucus of the seeds is 
for some purposes a very good cement. The 
leaves abound in a volatile, fragrant, bitter, 
exciting oil. From the flowers of the Bengal 
quince* u fragrant liquid is distilled in Ceylon, 
known as Maumala watkh, which is much 
used its a perfume for sprinkling by tlic Native:-. 
The, fruit is smooth, resembling an orange, with 
a yellow hard rind, which is astringent and used 
in dyeing yellow. The roots, bark and leaves are 
reckoned refrigerant in Malabar. The bark of 
the former especially is given in compound 
decoctions in intermittent, fevers, and the latter 
made into poultices in ophthalmia. When 
dried before it is ripe, the fruit is used in decoc¬ 
tion in diarrhtea and dysentery ; and when 
ripe and mixed with juice of tamarinds, forms 
an agreeable drink. The wood is light-coloured, 
variegated with veins, but said to be of no great 
value, which seems unlikely to be correct,. 
jEgle marm a los and Feronia elephanta, tlie for¬ 
mer the large, and the latter the small wood-apple, 
arc found about towns and villages throughout the 
Prome district, and also about Tounglioo, more 
especially on the Shan side of the river, where 
they may be had in great quantity from the end of 
February to the month of July. Lest, their re¬ 
semblance to the fruit of Nux-romica might give 
rise to accidents, the strong aromatic smell of the 
wood-apples,like that of all other fruit of the orange 
family, to which they belong, is the best test by 
which they may be distinguished from thcAfaar-M- 
mica fruit, which is devoid of aroma.— McClelland. 
Useful Plants. Mason, Riddell , Waring > Wight. 
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and in Great Britain German Tinder. It is found 
in all the Indian bazars.— Mason. Faulkner. 

(86) AGARICUS is the generic name by which 
all the species of mushrooms properly so called 
are collectively known. In France, in Italy, and 
espeeisdly in Russia, a useful aliment is afforded 
by a great variety of species which, although 
very common in Britain, it would be extremely 
dangerous to eat; and, on the other hand, even 
the dangerous A. mnscariits is a species of food 
in Kanitsehatka. The following characters will 
serve to distinguish such Agarics as are poisonous 
or suspicious :—1. Such as have a cap very thin in 
proportion to the gills. 2. Such as have the stalk 
growing from one side of the cap. 3. Those in 
which the gills are all of equal length. 4. Such as 
have a milky juice. 5. Such as deliquesce, that 
is, run speedily into a dark watery liquid. 6. 
And lastly, every one that has the collar that 
surrounds the stalk filamentous, or resembling 
a spider’s web.— Eng. Cgr. 

(87) AGATE, one of the inferior gems, and 
classed amongst the Earthy Minerals by Phillips, 
is found in great variety and abundance in many 
parts of India. Some of the agates and other 
silicious minerals in the amygdaloid rocks on 
the banks of the Seena river, between Sholapoor 
and Ahmednuggur, are of great size and in pro¬ 
fusion, but the most beautiful are brought from 
Cambay. When agates are cut open, they dis¬ 
play a singular variety of forms, in some cases 
resembling animals and plants, in others, zigzag 
lines, like the plan of a modern fortification from 
which this variety gets the name of Fortification 
agate. These lines are the edges of successive 
layers or deposits of the mineral, during the pro¬ 
cess of its formation. As the internal surfaces 
are capable of receiving a high degree of polish, 
Agates are much valued as ornamental stones, 
and are also manufactured into cups, rings, 
seals, handles for knives and forks, sword hilts, 
beads, smelling bottles, snuff' boxes, &c. The 
“ Burnishers”of the Book-binder and other mecha¬ 
nics, are made of agates. Agate is one of the nume¬ 
rous lorms in which silica is arranged, and contains 
98 per cent, of that mineral. Agate and other 
varieties of silicious stones are known in com¬ 
merce, as Cambay stones, Godavery pebbles ;—1. 
Camelian, from carnis flesh, is one of the most 
common of these minerals, those of a flesh eolodr 
being most frequent; there are however vari¬ 
ous shades of red and yellow, but the deep clear 
red is the rarest and most valuable. Japan fur¬ 
nishes the chief supply of carnelians, but the 
best varieties are from Cambay, and exported 
from Bombay. Many antique gems are in car- 
n&ian, and the stone is much used for seals 
and beads. 2. Calcedony , from Chalccdon in 
Bithynia, opposite Constantinople, is a gem of 
a uniform milky white, or pale yellow colour : it 
often has a wavy structure ; is found abundant¬ 
ly all through the great trap formation of the 


Dekhan, sometimes in large masses, and cups 
and vessels are formed from it. 

(88) AGATILEA SPATULATA. Compositee. A 
flowering plant cultivated by Europeans in India, 
named from “ Agathos” excellent, on account of 
its beautiful blue flowers. They arc grown in light 
rich soil, and require only ordinary attention in 
watering.— Riddell. 

(89) AGAT1IIS. The generic name given by 
[ botanists to the trees, known in common language 
by the name of Dammar and Kawrie Pines. These 
plants belong to the natural order Conifer a, from 
all other species of which they are known, firstly, 
by their broad, lance-shaped, leathery leaves, the 
veins in which are numerous and nearly parallel, 
diverging a little at the base, and converging at 
the apex ; and, secondly, by their seeds having a 
wing on one side instead of proceeding from the 
end. 

(90) A GATH IS AC STRA lA^.Coniferm. —The 
New Zealand pine, lately introduced from the 
Cape into the Horticultural Society’s Garden 
Bombay : the Kawrie Pine grows, native, in New 
Zealand, in the forests of which it attains a con¬ 
siderable height, with a straight clean stem, 
which from its lightness and toughness, has been 
found well calculated for the masts of ships. It 
is distinguished from the Dammar Pine by its 
narrower and more acute leaves, and by its more 
rapid mode of growth.— Eng. Ci/c. 

(91) AGATH1S LORANTHIFOLIA The 
Dammar Fine or the Pi tins Thun mar a of Linnaeus, 
is a large tree found on the very summits of the 
mountains of Amirovna, Termite, and in many of 
the Molucca Islands. When young it has some¬ 
thing of the aspect of a young cedar, the wood of 
which it is said to resemble. In several of tire 
European countries, it is occasionally cultivated 
in the hot-houses of curious persons ; but is 
of little value except for its resin, which, when 
pure, is white, clear, and brittle as glass, but in 
time becomes amber-coloured. Its timber is 
represented to be light and of inferior quality, 
w holly unfit for any situation exposed to wet, 
but answering tolerably well for in-door purposes. 
Griffith mentions Aga lit bjoranthiflora, as a mem¬ 
ber of the Tenasserim Flora, and Mr. Mason has 
seen the young plants of the tree to which he 
must refer. The leaf is precisely that of the dam- 
iner pine, but the tree is not known to yield any 
dammar. The wood is white, rather light, and 
bears considerable resemblance to some kinds of 
pine. It is used by native carpenters for various 
purposes, and the Burmese have a superstition 
that the beams of balances of their scales ought 
to be formed of this wood. They call it theet-men, 
the tree-governor.— Mason. Riddell. Eng. Cue. 

(92) AGATHOTES CHIRAYTA. 

Chirayit Gentian, Em;. Chiraeta, Dux. Hind, and 

Sheelassetto, Tel. Benb. 

Kiriyatha, Mal. Chi rut, aka, Sans. 

Shayraet, Tam. 

Syn. Gerrtiana Chirayta, Flem. As. Res. xi. p. 
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1G7, lloxb, FI. Inti. ii. p. 71. Wall. PI. Par. 3 
p. 33. t. 252. Nepal and the North of India, 
Morung Hills. This is perhaps one of the most 
esteemed of Indian medicinal plants. It is ga¬ 
thered when the flowers begin to decay, anil is 
dried for use. All parts are extremely bitter, 

[ and are identical in composition with the common 
gentian, containing, according to Battley, malic 
acid, bitter extractive, resinous matter, gum, and 
salts, (Regie, p. 277). It is highly esteemed as a 
tonic and febrifuge all over India. The cold in¬ 
fusion is the form best suited for its use.— 
<J Shavghnessy page 459. Its bitter properties 
are in high estimation with European practitioners 
in India, who use it instead of gentian, for which 
it is a perfect, substitute. The root is the 
bitterest part of the plant, and thrs bitter 
principle is easily imparted to water or alcohol. 
According to Mr. Battley’s analysis of its chemi¬ 
cal properties, “ it contains a free acid, a bitter 
resinous extractive, with much gum, and chlo¬ 
rates, with sulphates, of potass and lime. No 
alkaloid has been detected in it; what is therefore 
sold as a sulphate of chiraytine is well known to 
be only the disulphate of cpiinia.” It is best, re¬ 
commended in preparation as an infusion or watery 
extract, or a tincture, but, not in decoction ; even 
an infusion made with warm water is apt to pro¬ 
duce headache. To form a cold infusion, a pint of 
water should not stand more than twenty minutes 
on half an ounce of the bruised plant . The follow¬ 
ing remarks are extracted from a modern writer on 
the subject of this useful medicine :—“ Chirayta 
possesses the general properties of bitter tonics, 
lmt has at the same time some peculiar to itself, 
which fit it. well for certain forms and complica¬ 
tions ot disease. Unlike most other tonics, it 
does not constipate the bowels, but tends to 
produce a regular action of the alimentary canal, 
even in those subject to habitual constipation. 
During its use the bile becomes more abundant, 
and healthy in character. The tendency to ex¬ 
cess of acidity in the stomach, with disengage¬ 
ment of flatus, is much restrained by its use. 
1 hese qualities fit it in a most peculiar degree 
lor the kind of indigestion which occurs in gouty 
persons. It may, when necessary, be associated 
with alkaline preparations or with acids; the 
latter are generally preferable. The same re¬ 
mark applies to its employment in the treatment 
of scrofula. As a remedy against the languor 
and debility which affect many persons in 
summer and autumn, nothing is equal to the 
cold infusion of this plant. It may be taken 
twice or even more frequently daily, for a con¬ 
siderable time; then discontinued, and after¬ 
wards resumed. Children take it more readily 
than most other bitters. It is found to be a 
very efficacious remedy in India against inter- 
mittents, particularly when associated with Guil- 
andina Bonduc or Caranga nuts. The debility 
which is apt to end in dropsy is often speedily 
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removed by infusion of Chirayta, to which is 
added the tincture formed of it with orange-peel 
and cardamoms. Its efficacy in worm-cases has 
procured for it the name of worm-seed plant. 
The extract is given with great benefit in some 
forms of diarrhsea and dysentery, particularly if 
combined with ipecacuan, the emetic tendency 
of which it very markedly controls.”—In Dr. 
Fleming’s Notes on * Indian Medicinal Plants,’ 
as quoted by Wallich, it is stated, “ the dried 
herb is to be met with in every bazar of Hin¬ 
dustan, being a medicine in the highest repute 
with both the Hindu and European practition¬ 
ers. It possesses all the stomachic, tonic, febri¬ 
fuge, and antarthritic virtues which are ascribed 
to the Gentiana lutea, and in a greater degree 
than they are generally found in that root in 
the state in which it comes to us from Europe. 
It may therefore on every occasion be advan¬ 
tageously substituted for it. The efficacy of the 
Chirayta when combined with the Caranga nut 
in curing intermittents has been already men¬ 
tioned. For restoring the tone and activity of 
the moving fibre in general debility, and in that 
kind of cachexy which is liable to terminate in 
dropsy, the Chirayta will be found one of the 
most useful and effectual remedies which we 
can employ. The parts of the plant, that are 
used in medicine are the dried stalks with pieces 
of root adhering to them. A decoction of these, or 
which is better, an infusion of them in hot water, 
is the form usually administered.” Don in Lon. 
and Edin. Phil. Mag. Wallich Plantes As. Rarior. 
<^y. quoted in Useful Plants. See “ Chiretta .” 

(93) AG ATI GRANDIFLORA. 


Agiitliee, Tam. 

Agathi or Anisav, or 
Agisi or Avisi, Tkl. 

This tree is common 


Agati, Mai.. 

Buka, Be.xg. Sans. 


y met with in gar** 1 ® 
throughout the Peninsula, and easily recor 1 * . 
by its large bright scarlet flowers. The t)0 
soft, and of no use, but the bark is rf^erful 
bitter tonic; the leaves are aperient j ? e 

says, an infusion of them is given o’. , M a ‘ al)ar 
Coast in eases of catarrh, and are 4 * 111 to . a P e ” 
rient : the legumes are from t^‘ ve to eighteen 
inches long. There are sever 1 s P e f'f ol A £ atl ; 
with a variety of variegated an ^ rct * " 0W(>r ® ; aiwl 
the leaves and flowers of t* wlutt ‘ van ^* known 
in Tamil as Agati-keer«/ P°°> are use( * 111 30U P S > 
curries, and as greoiW the pods are sometimes 
eaten, though seldom- ^ *''; s tree is much cu ti- 

vated in Betel gap*‘‘ ns ’ ^ or ska ^ e ’. an( l as a , 
for the support ed shelter of the P>uer Betel. 
The legumes the agati are a tavorite vegetable 
with the na^ves of Burmah also, and the trees 
imnv be se*» ™ perhaps every town and village 
in the ’Jtnasserim Provinces.— Jaffrey. Riddell. 
Mason Useful Plants. O'Sh. 

(94) AGAVE AMERICAN A- 

American Aloe, £no. I Hakes, Hind. 

Altai Knttalay. Tam. [ 

The common American Aloe, although not 
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indigenous, is now common in every part of 
India. Jt is a native of America within the 
tropics from the plains to elevations of 10,000 
feet, and is now naturalized in the South of 
Europe. It is much valued as a hedge plant, 
but its chief importance arises from the excellent 
fibres which it yields. Not only are the latter 
procured from the leaves, but a ligneous fibre is 
contained in the root , familiarly known as the Pita 
thread. This is much used in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. It is manufactured at a very slight ex¬ 
pense, the usual mode of preparation being usually 
to cut the leaves and throw them into ponds for 
three or more days, when they are taken out, 
macerated, and scraped with a bluntish instru¬ 
ment ; Hut the best thread is obtained by 
crushing the leaves, when fresh, and scraping 
them. See Fibres. It. has been found that the leaf 
fibres are liable to rot owing to a miikv viscid 
juice, contained in them. This defect has however 
been considerably obviated by very hard crush¬ 
ing, or pressure between heavy cylinders which, 
by getting rid of all the moisture, renders them 
more pliable for weaving and other purposes. In 
Calcutta the fibres being submitted to experi¬ 
ments were found equal to the best. Russian 
hemp. They are much used for lashing bales 
of calico. As log-lines for ships they are found 
to be very durable and far superior to ropes of 
hemp. In several experiments that have been 
made, especially bv Drs. Hoyle and Wight, Aloe 
fibre rope has been found to be more powerful 
than either coir, country hemp, or jute. A 
bundle of the Agave fibre bore 270 lbs., that of 
liussianliemp only 100 lbs. Dr. Wight, found 
some cord of it bore 3(52 lbs. In Tinnevellv 
it sells from 20 to 40 Rupees the candy (if 
‘*0 lbs.; and at Madras 7 Ks. a mutual. In 
^3-54 were exported from the Western Coast, 

, cwt. valued at 21,50(5 Rupees. There is 
I* 0 ( .°'*t that the Aloe fibres deserve more par- 
icu ar n<j (r as t| iev are admirably suited for 
cordage, nu s> ro p eSj ’&(•., and might be advanta¬ 
geously used , t j, e manufacture of paper. See -Hoe 
Fibre In JVl« ras til0 pUmt is ealled th( . p,tha- 

a a ku» la. ln\f ex j ( . () they prepare a fennent- 
ed liquor from u ( . 8<em ' bv in , ision> callc(] 

Ulque, and from thi> tllCY distil an ardent spirit. 
In that country too the ^iVd flowering stems are 

used as an impenetrable ta (t , h . Au ext , raf . t , ofthn 

eaves is used to make a \,ther, like soap, and 
the leaves, split longitudinally are employed to 
sharpen razors on, serving t, 0 purpose of a 
si mp, owing o the particles of sil, a Wv contain. 
Family, Lindley states that the roo 8 are diuretic 
and antisyphyhtic, and are brough to Europe 
mixed with Sarsaparilla.— Fenny Ct/n. Jtoul.e s 

P v’S? *%■*!; K I'M rn V. flint,. , 
(.ANI'AI.A, Roxb. It.kkul. ; 
also, Can tala • also bans Keora IIi.nd. Bamboo i 
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as comnion in the Bengal Presidency, and growing 
freely in Malwa, yielding fibres from twenty to 
thirty inches in length, and on testing their 
strength Captain Thompson found them quite 
equal to the best Russian hemp .—Royle p. 8 . 

(t>(5j ACAVE D1ACANTHA. “ Moogai.” 
This plant is a native of Mexico, and yields 
fibres. It might be advantageously introduced 
into India .—Hoyle p. 44. 

(97) AGAVE V1RIDIS. A specimen of fi¬ 
bre said to be from the Agave viridis was exhi¬ 
bited by the Cuddapah Local Committee at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855. It was of fair qua¬ 
lity, but it was probably the produce of tlic A. 
vivipira.— Juries Reports. 

(SIS) AGAVE \ l VI PA It A (linn.) 


Bustard Aloe, Kxd. | l’eetha kalabuntha, Tel. 

Kulliul,av, Tam. | 

Tli is the most common species in the North- 
West Provinces. A good fibre, which is long in the 
staple, is procured from the leaves. The latter 
are allowed to rot in water for twenty days, are 
then beat on a plank and again thoroughly wash¬ 
ed. A strong and useful cordage is made from 
them, as well as mats, ropes, &c. In South Ar- 
eot, these fibres sell at 30 Rupees the candy. In 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a good specimen 
of fibre from this plant was contributed by 
Dr.- Kirkpatrick. It was long in the staple, 
clean and strong, and hail been prepared 
without rotting, by the simple process of beat¬ 
ing, scraping and washing. The manufacture of 
this, and of rope have been introduced as an em¬ 
ployment for the Lunatics in the Asylum at 
Bangalore. The rope finds a ready sale in the 
bazar, and pays all the expenses of the manufac¬ 
ture, besides providing a few comforts for the 
industrious inmates.— Useful Flanls. lloyle p. 
43 ; 44 ; 45. Juries’ Reports. 

(99) AGAVE Yl ('(TEFOLIA. A plant na¬ 
turalised in India, capable of yielding fibres.— 
Royle ]>. 43. 

(100) AG FRA TIM ClERFLHJM and A. 
M FXICANI jM, are flowering plants, well worth 
cultivating for their pretty flowers ; propagated 
from seed and cuttings ; will bloom throughout 
the year, if sheltered from the hot winds ; must 
not be too much shaded ; if cultivated in pots, use 
a sandy soil.— Jeffrey. Riddell. 

(101) AGLA1A ODORATA. Aukantjace.k. 
—A flowering shrub with termite and pinnate 
leaves, and very small yellow flowers in axillary 
racemes. It produces flowers of an agreeble per¬ 
fume greatly admired by the Chinese.— Riddell. 
Fortune. 

(102) AG LA IA SPECTAB1LIS. A large tree, 
met with along the banks of rivers in the Pegu 
and Tounghoo districts. It affords a light service¬ 
able timber, somewhat stronger than the Ameri¬ 
can Pine, and capable of being wrought with lit- 


11,. 7 ) 1 .. . . uan i air,, mill ua lilUlf Ul IMJUlir wrouglll W1UI M- 

fS’ Jr ; ,r\, ! . COnsld(irs th « A - vivipera to tie labour. Wood, red-colored, strong and adapt- 
) e< o this species, which he .discribes ed for house-building.— McClelland. 
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(103) AGRIMONY, AGUIMONIA C'OMPO- 
ITA (Royle), procurable in Indian bazars but 
lid to be a product, of Persia, probably from the 
liiraz mountains. Js possibly the “ Ghafez” 
f the Hakeems.— llnnigherger. 

(104) AGUIMONIA EUPATOBIA. A native 
■f «dl parts of Europe. It contains tannic and 
•allic acid, and a very small quantity of fragrant 
sscntial oil, tin; flavour of which resembles that 
if tea, for which agrimony is much used as a 
ubstitute by the poorer classes in Europe. Agri- 
nonia Nipalensis is very closely allied to this.— 
/ Skaughnessy page 325. 

(105) AGVNEIA COCCrNEA. The roots of 
his curious flowered plant arc used medicinally 
n the Karims.— Mason. Wight gives a figure, 
1893, of A. baeciformis. 

(I Ob) All AIM A RAM, Tamul ; or “steam 
rood,” from its emitting steam when the root 
s cut ; is a Malabar tree, growing to about ten 
aches in diameter, and fifteen feet long : it is of 
itlle value, and not very durable; but at times it 
s used for inferior purposes in the frames of na¬ 
tive vessels, in repairs, Ke.— J'u/gr, Malabar and 
(’ii n a ra. 

(10*0 A1LANTJIUS LXCELSA,NANTII()- 
\YL\CF.K. 

iVrno.iiiariiiii, Tam. | IVrii-mitrum, Mai,. J iYililiimimir. Tin,. 

'Phis large tree resembles the ash in its general 
appearance and attains a large size. By one ac¬ 
count the wood is said to be hard, close grain¬ 
ed and heavy, tit for gun-stocks. In I loin bay it 
is said to be much used in cabinet-making, but 
the correctness of this information may be 
doubled. What has been seen of it shows the wood 
light and white : it is used for making sword 
handles, and sheaths for spears also for catama¬ 
rans. The wood is not durable. The tree 
(lowers in January and February. It is common 
in the Northern Cimits and about Harwich and 
Haroda.— Riddell. Juries Reports. 1'seJ‘a / plants. 
Jaj/'rep. W ight. Wight gives, 1004, a figure of 
A. maiabarica. 

(108) AILANT1IUS MALABAlllCA, {DC.) 

lVroonmnim, M,u,. | lY.ru umrum. Tam. 

I ravancore. Malabar. A large tree similar 
jo the above with very few points of difference 
m its botanical character. It is common in 
1 ravancore, and has rather an ornamental ap¬ 
pearance from its dark shining pinnate leaves, 
Jhe hark has a pleasant and slightly bitter 
taste, and is given in eases of dyspepsia, and 
moreover considered a tonic and febrifuge. It 
v lelds a fragrant resinous juice known as Mat- 
tce-pal , which was first noticed by Buchanan, 
who found the tree in the Anuamulluy forests. 
,J4us reduced to powder mixed with milk and 
mned is given in small doses in dysentery, and 


i iited to be an excellent remedy, owing chiefly 
The balsamic properties of the resin. The 
I triturated with mango and mixed with rice 
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is reckoned useful in eases of ophthalmia. Wight 
states that “ the bark is rough, and very thick, 
studded with bright garnet looking grains appa¬ 
rently of a resinous nature, nor do they dissolve 
either in spirit or water.— A'utstie. Wight. $v. 
quoted in. Useful Plants. 

(109) A lit BLADDER. This is called also the 
Air Bag, Swim, or Sound. It is a peculiar organ 
with which the great majority of fishes arc pro¬ 
vided, and by which they are enabled to adapt 
the specific gravity of their bodies to the various 
pressures of the superincumbent water at differ¬ 
ent depths. It is composed of a lengthened sac, 
sometimes simple, as in the common perch, some¬ 
times divided into two or more compartments, 
by a lateral or transverse ligature, as in the trout 
j and salmon, and, at other times furnished with 
_ i appendices, more or less numerous according to 
the particular species. In all cases, it is compos¬ 
ed of a thick internal coat, of a fibrous texture, 

! and of a very thill external coat ; the whole be- 
. ing enveloped in the general covering of the in- 
‘ testincs. Although it does not appear that the 
! air-bladder is connected with the function of res- 
| piration in fishes, it occupies the position, and 
! has the same relations, ns the lungs in reptiles. 

; ll is in fact, the homologuc of these organs. 

| Fishermen are well acquainted with the nature 
and functions of the air-bladder. They are 
accustomed to perforate this vessel with a tine 
needle, in cod and other species which require to 
. be brought fresh to market, sometimes from a 
j very great distance. By this operation, the con- 
| fined air is allowed to escape, mid the fish con- 
! strained to remain quiet at the bottom of their 
j well-boats, where they live for a very considerable 
j period. The Cod-sounds, brought into Bri¬ 
tain in great quantities from Newfoundland, are 
the salted air-bladders of these fishes. They are 
j also largely imported into England from the 
; Fast Coast of Scotland. The Iceland fishermen, 

1 as well as those of America, prepare isinglass of 
a very excellent quality from cod-sounds, though 
they are not acquainted with the method of clari¬ 
fying it, which the Russians practise in prepar¬ 
ing isinglass from the sound of the sturgeon.— - 
Engl. Cyc.p. 103. Russian Isinglass is prepar¬ 
ed from the sounds of the Sturgeon, Aeeipenser 
sturio, found in file Caspian and Black Seas and 
their tributary rivers. In America, from the Lal- 
rns sqneleague, the intestines of flit; cod, Morrhna. 
rn/garis: and in Calcutta, from (lie sounds ol the 
J’oiyuemus Sela, the Sutra of Bengal. O'Shangh- 
uessy, p. (585. The sounds of two Madras fish, the 
Konoa , and Kattali , Tam., arc so employed. 

(110) A J MOOD.— Pistkoselinum Sati¬ 

vum, Parsley. 

(111) A J WAIN SEED — Ptychotis Ajicain. 

Amoos, Anvn. I Ajvvain, lllND. 

lnvivnce, I’.KNii. I Kanklioah, Pers. 

A7.m11, Guz. 1 

The small fruit or seed possesses an aromatic 
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smell ami rather warm pungent taste. The plant 
is known everywhere in India, ami l*. Sylwstris, 
Royle, is the Arab ajwain called by the Persians 
Nan-khoah, largely used as a carminative and 
in flatulent colic, and, J lonigberger states, in 
stoppage of urine. It is propagated by seed and 
grown in square beds ; in the Dekhan, the seed is 
sown in September and October, and sold at five 
pice the seer, the plant is grown by the Native 
gardeners for the seed only, which is used in 
curries.— Faulkner , llouiyhrrgrr , .Riddell, Dan* 
must be taken not to confound, tinder the native 
names, the seeds of the Ptveholis \jwain with 
those of the poisonous khorasanec Ajwain, 
which are the seeds of the Hyosriamus or Hen¬ 
bane. The l’tyehotis Ajwain seeds are very 
small, stalked, conical, pointed, streaked with 
yellow stripes, ami stalks of the seeds of a bright 
yellow. Henbane seed, is grey, not ribbed or 
streaked, shape obscurely triangular, and flatten¬ 
ed, surface rough and dotted. Other seeds, (‘speci¬ 
ally of umbelliferous plants, are sold under both 
these names. — O' S >7/ a ughnesxy . 

(112) AJ L (i A DMA LSlNfJH I (perhaps A : 
reptans ; A. fVutieosa, or A. chanucpy tes) from 
the lower ramies of the Himalayas where it is 
given in quartern ague. -llouit/hertjrr. 

(113) AJl’f \ DKCL AIL HNS, Don. JlilL of 
Cashmere, where, from its manifold virtues, it is 
called jan-i-adm, i. e. the life of man. (liven in 
tormina and inflammation of the gums. -7Y^/y- 
bergrr. 

(114) ALABASTEli. There are two kinds of 
white stone to which antiquaries and artists give! 
this name : tin 1 one is a carbonate of lime ; tin* 
other, a sulphate or gypsum. The compart crys¬ 
talline masses deposited from water holding car¬ 
bonate oflime in solution, called b\ r mineralo¬ 
gist* stalagmite, are often composed of layers 
having different degree^ of t runs! turner. The 
linest alabasters are from near \olterra in Tus¬ 
cany. The true \laba-fer however is a variety 
of gypsum or sulphate of lime, and is much 
employed in the arts for ornamental purposes, 
as in making vases, small statues kr. It is not 
known to occur in India, all the so called /llabax- 
ter images, ornaments &e. of Burrnali, being fab¬ 
ricated from stalagmitie carbonate or the. granular 
carbonate of lime. Alabaster is found near Derby, 
but it is inferior to the beautiful alabaster of Ita¬ 
ly, which is semi-transparent when fust raised 
from the quarry: but is subsequently rendered 
more opaque by being entirely surrounded and 
covered with cold water which is gradually raised 
to the boiling point. Alabaster occurs in the ter¬ 
tian' strata of Mont-martre near Paris and in the 
Tyrolese, Swiss and Italian Alps. It. is remarka¬ 
ble for its softness, purity of colour, fragile char¬ 
acter, and liability to crack. Once soiled, its pu¬ 
rity can never be restored. Articles of delicate 
workmanship m this material are therefore pre¬ 
served under glass. — Mason. Tomlinson. 
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(115) A LAN HUM D1CCAPE fALUM. 

Alin^it'-iusirmvi, Tam. AiiLsarnoIv Mnrsi, Can. 

Angola in, Mal. i$;igh*nnkia. Ukno. 

A kola, II tNi). 

A small tree with whitish flowers ; the petals 
vary on the same tree from six or eight to ten. 
The fruit is astringent, lmt eaten by the Natives. 
The wood is said by Roxburgh to be “beautiful,” 
and Wight found it to sustain a weight of 310 
lbs. but it wants size ; lie had never seen a ten 
ineh plank. The roots are aromatic. It grows 
common in (lu/.erat, and in rocky places in Mal¬ 
abar, also in Assam. -Jajf'reij. Juries’ Reports 
M. A’. 1 ( 14 / 1 , 1 . Vsrt ',,1 Plants. 

(I U’O ALANtill'M 111‘kXAL’KTALITM {Taw.) 

Wootlou-ra, Tki,. | Akoh, II ini). 

({rows at Allahabad and in Malabar and Bur- 
mah. Pools aiv aromatic and said by the Ma¬ 
lays to possess purgalive properties. iTuil edible*, 
but not pleasant to tin* taste. Wood is consid¬ 
ered valuable. - l seftd {'/un/s. 

(117) ALAI DINAH, a sub-family of birds be¬ 
longing to the order l*(i.wr'nitf\ and the family Co- 
nt rod re. s\ is thus characterised by Mr. Swainson : 
Bill ey lindrical ; nostrils concealed ; wings verv 
long; no spurious quill ; the first, second, and 
third quills longest, and nearly equal : tin* rest 
considerably graduated ; tips of the les-vr quills 
emarginah* ; tail forked; head crested. (Sw.) 
\arious species of larks an* found in all parts of 
tin* globe, and are everywhere (listinguished bv 
(heir vigilance and fheir singing. Tiny are pe¬ 
culiarly birds of the. fields, meadows, and other 
open places. Tin* conformation of their feet, ex¬ 
cept in a few installers, such as the woodlark, 
does not adapt them to perch upon trees. Thev 
accordingly always build on the ground, making 
in general a rather slight though neat uesl, and 
laving about live eggs, usually of a grayish white, 
with specks of a brown colour, hi Europe, they 
frequently rear I wo broods of young during the 
summer. - Fug. Cgr. p, 105. 

(IT) ALL .VI ROSS ( Ihomedea)' a genus of 
web-footed birds, comprising several species the 
Albatross of China {!). fn/iginosa, Latham) ; the 
Yellow and Black-beaked Albatross ( I), c/doron/n - 
chos, Latlmin); and the. common Albatross '( I). 
end am. Linnaeus). The common Albatross is 
the. species which is most frequently met, with in 
the seas of .Southern Africa. It is the largest 
sea-bird known.** Fug. Cgr, p. 10ft. 

( 119) ALHUMLN ok A HBUMIN K, from the 
Latin J/bmnrtt, the white of an Egg, is an or¬ 
ganic nutritive principle, the chief ingredient in 
the white of eggs and in the fluid portion of the 
blood. It also occurs in the sap or juices of 
many vegetables, in the seeds of the cereal grasses, 
in many fruits, and barks of trees. The most 
characteristic property of albumen, connected 
with commercial purposes, is that of solidifying 
or eo-agulating when exposed to a moderate heal., 
and this is taken advantage of in all countries to 
employ both the animal and vegetable product in 
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the clarification of syrups and other liquids. Al¬ 
bumen, in the form of fluid white of is an 
effective antidote in poisoning with corrosive 
sublimate. Lime, baryta and strontia, form in¬ 
soluble compounds with albumen, which harden 
> on drying, and a lute formed by mixing slacked 
lime with white of egg and spread on strips of 
paper or linen, is useful in making tight the joints 
of chemical apparatus .—Tomlin non. 

(120) ALCOHOL. 

Kspnt de Vin, Fit. f Spirito ardento, Spirito di 

Wcingoist, Gku. I vino, Aquunrute, It. 

I Arrack, Vkhn. 

Alcohol is the spirituous portion of fer¬ 
mented liquors, sometimes called ardent spirit. 
By carefully distilling fermented liquors, the 
alcohol, mixed with a portion of water, can 
he separated ; forming a product, the properties 
of which differ according to the substances from 
which it is derived. 'Thus the fermented and 
distilled juice, of the grape yields brandy ; that of 
the sugar cane, mm ; the wort of barley, which is 
generally malted for the purpose, yields irk is key 
and spirits of trine, and rice, produces arraek. 
Alcohol is a limpid colourless liquid, of an agree¬ 
able odour and strong pungent taste. It, is ex¬ 
tremely inflammable, burning with a pale, bluish 
llame, the heat of which is intense, and has no 
smoky deposit, which makes its use invaluable 
for the spirit lamp of the chemist. Alcohol has 
never been frozen, hence it is of great use in 
measuring low degrees of temperature. In the 
arts it is used as a solvent where water fails, 
hence its value in varnish making as if, dissolves 
resins. It. freely dissolves flic essential oils and 
camphor, hence its use in chemistry and phar¬ 
macy. It also dissolves, sugar, soap, and ox¬ 
alic, tartaric, gallic, benzoic, and other acids. It is 
extensively employed in the preparation of ether. 

I sed internally, it, is an agreeable stimulant in 
its various forms in fermented drinks, but its 
abuse is the cause of much want, suffering and 
disease. r l he quantity of alcohol in wine, beer, &c. 
is very variable. According to professor Braude, 
port and sherry and some* other drying wines 
contain from 19 to 25 per cent of alcohol : the 
lighter wines of Kranee and (irrmany about 12 
per cent. Strong ale contains about 10 per 
cent: and ordinary spirits, as brandy, gin, and 
whiskey, 40 to 50 per cent, or occasionally more, 
— Tomlinson . Faulkner . 

0 2 I) AI di. The bitter ales of Messrs. Allsop and 
^ o* an( l Messrs. Bass and Co. are manufactured at 
Burton-upon-Trenl, and have for many years, l»een 
most extensively imported iutolndia.Burton brew¬ 
ers have long been celebrated for their beer, and 
their success is generally supposed to be depend¬ 
ent on the quality of the well water used : but 
it- is more probably that the fame has been ac¬ 
quired by the use of the best materials and em¬ 
ploying great care in the process. On analysis, 
the water is found to contain a large quantity of 
sulphate of lime, a good deal of the sulphates of 
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potash and magnesia, and a considerable amount 
of carbonate of lime : the lime and magnesia in 
the state of carbonate, being held in solution by 
carbonic acid, the excess of which is so great as 
to ret Men litmus paper. The Burton well water, 
therefore, is a hard water, and might be regarded 
as biit, ill-adapted for the purpose of brewing, 
but the boiling expels, the excess of carbonic acid 
in the water, which kept the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia in solution : and these salts are pre¬ 
cipitated. Again, the alkaline phosphates present 
in malt have the power of decomposing and pre¬ 
cipitating sulphate of* lime, phosphate of lime and 
a soluble alkaline sulphate being formed, and the 
greater part of the phosphate of lime so formed is 
redissolved in the acid formed (luring fermentation. 
The water, from being at tirst hard, thus becomes 
comparatively soft, and in this state is well suited 
for the ex tract ion of t bo active properties of the 
malt, and hops used in the manufacture of bitter 
beer. The. water used is remarkable from its com¬ 
plete freedom from organic matter. The Burton 
ah fc s speedily become bright and clear, never 
require finings to be employed ; and are fit for use 
almost as soon as brewed. This is no doubt 
owing to the depurating power of lime, to the 
presence of. which in the Burton water and its 
precipitation during the boiling, the transparency 
and brightness of the beer are attributable. An 
analysis shows the following results as the con¬ 
tents of an imperial gallon : — 
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The above general analysis shews that the 
bitter beers of Messrs. Alisop and Sons, and of 
Messrs. Bass and Co., contain only a moderate 
amount of alcohol, and an unusually large quan¬ 
tity of bitter extract, consisting of the extract 
of hops. The specific gravity of the beers brew¬ 
ed by Messrs. Allsop and Sons and Bass and Co. 
of various ages, was found to vary : the former 
from 1007 to 102o, and the latter 1008 to 1024 ; 
as a rule the solid contents and extractive matter 
of beer is greatest in the newest and strongest 
beers, and these are, to a considerable extent, in¬ 
dicated by the specific gravity. ]>r. llassal re¬ 
ports, that, alter the most scrutinizing examina¬ 
tion, microscopical, chemical and physiological, 
the examiners failed to detect any other ingredi¬ 
ents than the products of malt 'and hops, and 

a 





ttic constituents of pun; spring \vai<T. From 
the pure, and wholesome nature of I lie inj^redi 1 
nits employed, the moderate proportion of alco¬ 
hol present, and the very considerable, quantity 
of aromatic anodyne bitter, derived from hops, 
contained in these beers, they tend to preserve 
the tone and vigour of the stomach, and conduce 
to the restoration of the health of that organ 
when in a state of weakness or debility. These 
bitter beers differ from all other preparations of 
malt, in containing a smaller amount of extrac¬ 
tive matter, thus being less viscid ami saccharine, 
and consequently more easy of digestion ; they 
resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a wine 
of malt rather than any ordinary fermented in¬ 
fusion, and they are strongly recommended by 
the .Medical profession. The various firms, 
Messrs. JJyass and to. ; Friend and (’o. ; K. and 

llibbcrt ; AYhite and Price ; Child and Co. ; 
A\ ailis and Co. *, Findlater, Alackie and Co. ; 
Bovill, Kinahan ; llalstou, Crimp and \> aid, tinder 
whose names beers appear in the market in India 
are merely agents for Messrs. Allsop and Pass. ; 
In the year 1853, there was exported from Great j 
Britain, to Aden, British India, China, and Hong¬ 
kong, 103,130 barrels of beer and ale, the de¬ 
clared value of which was ,t 205,4$ 1, and in the 
four vears 1852-53 to 1855-50 inclusive. Mad- 
las imported it. to the value of Kopecs l (>,2(>,0(M). 
— llassal, page 448. Trade Statement. Commercial 
Reports. 

(122) ALEUIUTKS TRILOBA (7W.) Xat. j 
Onl. Eupiiorkiaok.!:. ! 

Bulganin or Country Wal- I Akrof, l'rcs.uuil 11rxn. j 

nut, Eng. j Mai., ami Wi.su. 

This is a large and railicr handsome tree, al¬ 
most all parts of which are covered with a fari¬ 
naceous substance. A useful, line, clear, lamp oil ! 
is expressed with very little difficulty from the j 
kernels of the nut, which yield more than 50 per j 
cent. This tree has been introduced into India J 
from the Society Islands ; it grows to a large ' 
H/,e ; the fruit is roundish, two celled, each eon- j 
tabling a nut resembling in flavor the filbert; • 
the natives sav the fruit when fresh is umvholc- ; 

v m ! 

some and requires to he kept for one year before ! 


pression of the oil is a good food for cattle and 
useful as manure. According to ISimmonds, 
“ SI i gallons of the nut yield 10 gallons of oil, 
which bears a good price in the home market.” 
About. 10,000 gallons are yearly produced in the 
Sandwich Islands. In (Vylon it is manufactured, 
and there known as the kekuua oil. It is sup¬ 
posed to 1)0 a good substitute for rape oil,— Lind- 
leg. Si nun ointx, Comm: prod. Jury Rep. M. R. 
4v. (/noted in Useful Plants, daffreg, Riddell. A. 
iacciforum is figured, 1015, by Wight 

(123) ALEXANDERS. Smyrnum olnsatriim 
and perfoliatum belong to the natural order, 
Umbillifora?. The blanched stalks of this peren¬ 
nial herb are used in soups and salads ; raised 
from seed, sown in drills, when the seedlings have 
attained a few perfect leaves, they require to be, 
thinned out to the distance of 12 or I f> inches 
apart, they will boar transplanting, and art? 
blanched bv the leaf stalks being tied together 
and (‘.'trilled up like celery.— Rug. Ci/e. Riddell. 

(12 I ) ALtL E. This tribe of plants comprehends 
the sea-weeds, lav era and fresh-water submersed 
species of similar habits. Many of these tire edi¬ 
ble, and are largely employed io burn into kelp, 

| and as manure for grass lands. Laminaria saeclia- 
; rina, ortho sugar sea-belt, is said to be eaten by 
i the Icelanders, and is considered a great delicacy 
i in Japan. Carrageen moss, Chondrus Crispus, is 
! used in Ireland, its an article of food, and is Mild 
! itl London as a substitute for Iceland moss. An¬ 
other genus of the same order is getidinm, one of 
the species of which is said to be the substance 
collected by the swallows, to construct the edible 
nests of Java. Several other species of gelidium 
are made use of as food, in the. East, being added 
to dishes to render the hot and biting condiments 
less pungent.— Rug. Cgr. Sea-weed is an article 
imported from abroad into China by junks, as well 
as collected on the (lhine.se coast ; the foreign sort, 
is principally <h c./eung fan tsoi, from which agar- 
agar is made, but, no particulars can be ascertained 
regarding the trade. In China, this sea-weed is 
eaten after merely cleaning and stewing it in fat 
or oil.— Morrison. Almost all t he plants of this 
order yield soda and iodine on incineration. Until 


it. may be eaten. Rut they are fond of it, it be¬ 
ing very palatable, and something like the Eng¬ 
lish Walnut. In the Sandwich Islands they are 
employed for candles. A number of them strung 
upon a stick will bum for hours, giving a clear 
and steady light. They are considered aphrodi¬ 
siac in the Moluccas. A gummy substance ex¬ 
udes from the seeds, which the natives of Tahiti 
arc fond of chewing. One great advantage at¬ 
tending the manufacture of oil from this nut is 
that it can be separated with much less labour 
and simpler machinery than the cocoauut oil, 
which requires great pressure to separate it from 
the kernel. The tree grows most readily from 
seed, and might be extensively cultivated : the qua¬ 
lity of the wood is unknown. The cake alter cx- 


; very recently they were, collected in large quant i- 
j ties, and burned for the sake of tin; soda yielded by 
j the aslu s ; after separating the alkali, iodine was 
| obtained from the mother liquors. Although tin; 
tratio in kelp (the local name in Britain for sea¬ 
weed soda) has been nearly annihilated hy the 
plan for .making soda from common salt, still’ sea¬ 
weed ashes constitute the sole source from which 
iodine, is manufactured. The green Conform 
which floats on the salt-water lake near t L-utta 
readily yields iodine. Jt should be dried, h1\tdn , 
the ashes packed in crucibles and heated to briglled 
redness. The residue treated with water, on eva¬ 
poration yields a saline mass of muriate and sul¬ 
phate of soda, chloride of potassium, and iodide 
of potassium and sodium. Mr. Itoylo informs us 




Dial. the natives of flu: districts at the base of the 
I liniiilayas use in the treatment ol goitre a <lned 
leaf “ brought from a great distance,” and winch 
thev call f/ihiir he pnUa, or goitre leaf, it much 
resembled fragments of a common l'ucus.— 

, O'ShangJinesst/, V a, J (i . 

(125) ALGAKOBA BEANS. Ceratorua Stlt- 
tjnu, or Prosopis pallida. The seed pods or bean 
of the Carob tree, a tree common in the Levant 
or south of Europe. The pods contain a large 
proportion of sweet fecula, are used as food, 
and frequently by singers, being considered to 
improve the voiee. 3luring the peninsular war, 
the cavalry horses were fed principally on these 
beans, of which about 40,000 quintals arc annu¬ 
ally exported from Crete.— Simmonds. 

(ISO) ALHAGI MAURORUM. 

Camel’s thorn. Svx. | Slmturkliar, Ooslmturkliar, 

Heilysanim alliagi, | Juwaiua, Him*. 

A native of the deserts of Egypt, Syria, Meso¬ 
potamia, Persia, and India; very common about 
tin* Jumna, especially near Delhi; used lor 
nmking tatties in upper India. Although it 
is certain that it is to this tree that the manna of 
l lie desert is to be referred, it is known that many 
others produce a similar exudation. 1 his sub¬ 
stance occurs in small, round, unequal grains, the 
size of coriander seed, ol a yellowish white colour, 
caking together and forming an opaque mass, in 
which are found portions of the thorns and fruits 
of the plant; this manna is inodorous, its flavour 
is sweetly saccharine, followed by slight acridity. 
The turunjabin is never found in the shops of 
Europe, but in many parts of the Hast it is used 
as a substitute for sugar. Tournefort states that 
it is common on the Alhagis in the environs ol 
Tauris in Persia; at Bosorah the manna is col¬ 
lected oil a small thorny bush, also common in 
Khurasan, and called el hadsje. The turunjabin 
is in every respect like the manna ol the sacred 
writings. The tnvunjabiu. is chiefly gathered in 
the neighbourhood of Tauris, where the plant 
grows abundantly. It is a natural exudation from 
ihe leaves and branches of the plant,-which first 
appears in the lorm of a small drop as of honey, 
which increases to the size of a coriander seen. 
It is principally employed in Persia and is known 
Persian manna, and employed as food for cat- 
Two other species, A. camelorum, and A. 
...palensis also yield a manna. A. Mmirorum 
is said to grow also, in Delhi, t he Mahratta Coun¬ 
try and Situle. The turunjabin is gathered by 
merely shakin&jfb branches. At first it resem¬ 
bles dro^J^/W* but soon thickens into solid 
grains*'!Bp hot season wheu almost all the 

smalh'jJBat.s die, this puts forth its leaves and 
f\<)WcjflniiuncU and other cattle are very fond 
of L^Jwnt.— Eng. Cge. Useful P louts. A good 
:.ulysis orturunjabiu is still a desideratum. As 
a medicine W effects correspond to those of the 
M j t . rmuna. — O'Miauqhnesstf, page 295. 

(127) ALHAGI NLPALENSIS, Nipal Al- 


hagi, (Don Pr. H. Nipal, p. 2-17,) is slated 
to alibi'd manna. Mr. lloyle however consid¬ 
ers this species identical with the Alhagi Mau- 
roruui, ami states on strong grounds that no 
manna is secreted by either in India, Arabia, or 
Egypt. Persia and Bokhara seem its proper dis¬ 
tricts, and hence the turunjabin is imported into 
India. In Calcutta it is difficult to procure it of 
good quality : when pure it sells in Bengal for 1.0 
rupees the seer. 

(128) ALlVCRlLb Garden cress, Tfoleem ., 
seeds of Lepidum sativum, used in medicine.— 
O’ Shavgh ness//. 

(129) ALKALIES. — Oh:. Mind. Khar. Are 
characterised by their peculiar hot, hitter, and 
caustic taste ; by their changing the colours of 
the vegetable blues to green, and yellow's to 
brown : and by their neutralising acids, and form¬ 
ing with them the various class of compounds, 
termed Salts. Alkalies are of extensive use in 
various chemical arts ; as in the manufacture of 
glass and soap. — Faulkner. Tomlinson.. 

' (18(1) ALKA.NET, D1ERS JU GLOSS. Au¬ 
di nm Tine tori a. 

Aiintsn, It. 


as 

tic. 

nipa 


Osset on La T. 
Oreauette, Fit. 
Orkmiet, (ji:k. 

A native of the 


Arcuuctd, Sp. 


Peloponnesus, the island of 
Cyprus and the deserts about Alexandria; but 
is cultivated ill England, Spain and the south of 
Prance. The root yields a fine red colour to oils, 
wax, all unctuous substances, and to spirits of 
wine, its chief uses are for colouring lip salves, 
ointments, staining wood and dyeing cotton, but 
it is also used for coloring many of the beverages 
sold under the name of Port-wine and the corks 
used for the bottles in which this fluid is sold. 
—Tom /iHso/i. Voo ikner. 

(181) ALLA M AND A GATH ART IC A (Linn.) 
Nat. Ord. Ai'ocyxace.-k. Arnli, Mai. Cayenne, 
Guiana, and coasts of Brazil, Calcutta. The leaves 
a valuable cathartic, used especially in painter’s co¬ 
lic. In toti large doses violently emetic and drastic. 
— O'Shani/ki'fss;/ page 448. This showy climb¬ 
ing milky plant was introduced into India from 
Guiana in l SOT. It lias become quite naturaliz¬ 
ed, and is one of the handsomest ornaments of 
our gardens. If allowed to climb up large trees, 
tl effect is very striking and beautiful, owing to 
the clusters of bright, yellow flowers it is covered 
with. The whole plant abounds in milky juice. 
Its largo yellow flowers blossom in succession 
throughout the year. It thrives best when al¬ 
lowed to ramble unrestrainedly.— Liudleg. Don. 
k)t. (looted in Useful Plants.' liiddcU. Juffrnp. 

(132) ALL1GATOR, o name originally given 
by the British Colonists of the Southern States of 
the North American I nion, to a large s]>eries of 
reptile closely resembling the Crocodile of Egypt, 
but which modern researches have, shown to 
possess characters genetically differing from those 
of that animal. The word is supposed to be a 
corruption of an old Indian name. According 
01 
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to its modern acceptation anion"' zoologists, the 
name is no longer confined to the species most 
commonly found in Carolina, Louisiana, and 
the other Southern States of the Union; but 
it is applied generi rally to all the other American 
species which agree with it in its most prominent, 
and influential characters, and which have been 
called Caymans, Jaeares, See. by the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Indians of South America. The 
characters which are proper to the Alligators, 
and by which they are distinguished from the 
crocodiles of the Old World, are by no means of 
such importance with respect to the influence 
they may be reasonably supposed to have upon 
the habits and economy of these animals as to 
warrant, the formation of these reptiles into a dis¬ 
tinct and separate genus. Their manners and 
habits are precisely those of the true crocodiles, 
and if they differ in certain minor details of struc¬ 
ture, this difference should be considered not as 
a generic character, hut as purely specific.— Eng. 
Cyc. j oaye 120. 

(183) ALL! is described by Edve in bis Ma¬ 
labar and Canara list, as the Malavala name of 
a rather scarce tree which grows to about twenty 
feet high, and from twelve to fifteen inches in 
diameter. It produces he says a sort of tig, 
which the natives use medicinally.— Edge, Mai. 
and Can. 

(134) ALLIUM, a very extensive genus of 
bulbous Monoeotyledonous plants, belonging to 
the natural order LUiacrere. The species are all 
remarkable for having, in a greater or less degree, 
the odour of garlic, and for the agreeable stimu¬ 
lating effects that accompany it. For this reason 
some of them have been objects of cultivation 
from the highest antiquity.— Eny. Cyr. page 12ti. 

(135) ALLIUM ASCALONICUM, the Shal¬ 
lot, a native of Asia Minor, is in many respects 
similar to the chive, from which it is known by 
its larger leaves, its smaller and more deeply-co¬ 
loured flowers, and by its stamens having alter¬ 
nately three points on the filaments.— Eny. Cyc. 
page 126. The Shallot, llixi): Peeaz, is culti¬ 
vated in a light rich soil and propagated by 
dividing the clustered roots ; it should he sown 
in beds at the commencement of the rains, and 
will give a crop during the cold weather.— Rid¬ 
dell. 

(130) ALLIUM CEPA, the common Onion, 
Hind : Peeaz is too well known to require descrip¬ 
tion. It is not certain of what country it is a native, 
>ut it has from time immemorial been cultivated 
ri Egypt, its varieties arc not very numerous, 
•onsidering that it is almost exclusively increased 
jy seed.— Eny. Cyc. page 126. 

(137) ALLIUM EISTULOSUM. Salad or 
Yelsh Onion. This onion has little or no bulb, 
tsed in soups and salads, may be closely imitated 
y purchasing a few onions monthly from the 
lazar, and planting in any good soil. By this 
leans young onions can always be had for the 
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table.— Jajf'rey. The Welsh Onion, is a native 
of Siberia, and is supposed to have gained its 
English name from having been imported origi¬ 
nally from Germany, with the, name Walseh, or 
foreign, attached to it.— Eny. Cyc. page 126. 

(138) ALLIUM OPlllOSCOEODON, Ro¬ 
cambole, or Spanish shallot, is very slightly dif¬ 
ferent from garlic, being chiefly distinguished by 
its larger size in all the parts, and by the upper 
part of its stem being generally twisted spirally 
just, before flowering.— Eny. Cyc. p. 126. 

(139) ALLIUM PORRUM, the Leek, has, 
like many other cultivated plants, disappeared in 
a wild state, so that its origin is unknown.— Eny. 
Cyc. pa ye 127.’ 

(140) ALLIUM SATIVUM, Garlic, Luhsen, 
Hind : lias been found wild in Sicily, and some 
parts of Province.— Eny. Cyc. paye 126. Garlic 

seed oil is called, Tellagedda nuna. 

7 f• o uj r 

Tkl : QsuskcEiruj^essrOJif GsardoGsr, AN ulla poon- 
tloo vennai. Tam : 

(141) ALLIUM SCIKENOPRASUM, the 
Chive, is a little tufted plant, with slender, cylin¬ 
drical, taper-pointed, dark-green leaves.— Eny. 
Cyr. paye 126. 

(142) ALLOY. Chemistry has made us ac¬ 

quainted with almost forty-three metals, of which 
not more than twelve are of great and extensive 
use in the industrial arts. These are iron, cop¬ 
per, lead, tin, silver, gold, mercury, zinc plati¬ 
num, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth ; in this 
limited list platinum is always employed in a pure 
state ; iron, copper, lead, tin, silver, gold, and 
zinc, are also employed in certain eases, in a pure 
state, but in all those applications where hard¬ 
ness i3 a desirable quality, two or more metals 
are combined, so as to form an alloy, and the 
number of alloys may be increased to an almost 
unlimited extent. Hitherto not more than two 
or three hundred have however been made, and 
even of this number not more than about sixty 
have been studied with care. The alloy known 
as Type metal is composed of 1 part of antimony 
and 3 or 4 or 6 of lead, and a larger amount of 
lead produces an alloy adapted to the sheathing 
of ships. Gan metal is an alloy of 9 parts 
of copper and 1 of tin, and forms a tough red 
metal used for brass ordinance, one-six I h of 
tin produces the maximum degree of hardness, 
and one-fourth, the highly elastic sonorous bell 
metal : Speculum metal is tvvwMwrts copper and 
one of tin. Ail alloy compp^^ 8 parts of 
bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 ot n the 

Jumble metal , which fuses in ^>oU P? water 
and even in a temperature of 198° <*X20tP. 
— Tomlinson. In the Travancore State, Turk¬ 
men have been very successful in thi/j. pVa¬ 
cation of alloys, but the ingredients ttyf v ‘ W ' 
not known. — farm' Repork M. E. J J ° are 

(] 43) ALLSPICE; Allspice, Pimento or R 
berry tree, Eugenia Pimenta, is a hs„dsom e tree' 
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often 30 feet high, a native of South America 
and the West India islands, but is said to have 
been also introduced into the southern parts of 
India. The berries are the valuable part of the 
tree, and should be pieked when they reach their 
# full growth, before they begin to ripen. The 
leaves and bark participate in the warm aromatic 
properties for which the berries are celebrated, 
and air. useful as a spice in cookery and as a sti¬ 
mulant in medicine. The fragrant odour of the 
berries being thought to resemble that of a mix¬ 
ture of cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg, has obtain¬ 
ed for them the name of Allspice. A single tree 
has been known to yield 150 lbs. of the raw 
fruit or 100 lbs. of the dried spice. Mr. Mason 
mentions that, on the sides of some of the highest j 
mountains in the province of Tavoy, he repeated-! 
ly met with a tree, but never saw it either in 
fruit or flower, which the ihirniese call *• wild 
clove tree.” The young branches and the leaves 
of this taste very strongly of all-spire, and he 
considers it a Eugenia, possibly E. pimenta. All¬ 
spice is rarely adulterated, owing, possibly to its 
low price.—AW/. (]>/r. Hawaii. Mawn. 

(114) ALMAN DINE, or Precious (Jarnct, is 


gustifolia ; V. tcnacissima; Y. filimentosa and Y. 
legia as species yielding fibres, to all of which 
perhaps the same commercial term is applicable. 
Two species of Agave, the si. America na, and 
A. vivipera, have become so naturalised in many 
countries, but especially in the south of 'Spain, 
in Africa and India, into the last of which 
countries they have been introduced by the Por¬ 
tuguese from America, as to seem almost indi¬ 
genous. They are not yet sufficiently abundant 
in Southern India to be employed to a very 
great extent for the production of fibre, but as 
they take root and grow readily, there is nothing 
to hinder their very extensive application, and it 
may be useful to many to repeat short descriptions 
of them here. A. Americana, or great American 
Aloe, has a short cylindrical woody stein, termin¬ 
ated by fleshy, spiny, bluish green leaves from two 
to six feet long, flowers once, on a tall flower 
stem, 20 to 40 feet. The species of Agave are 
not only ornamental as plants and useful as 
hedges, but are important for their products. 
Tim roots as well as the leaves contain ligneous 
fibres, “ Nita” thread, useful for various purposes, 
i The leaves are sometimes eight feet long, one 


that variety commonly employed in jewellery. , 
(145) ALMOND '(MI, 

Kmlaiii-kii-lcl, llixit, 1 Ingmli-tnihin, Saar. 
lldu^liaii i-Biulaiii, Bi ns. | \ aibim<*otK-\Hin:i\, Tam. j 

This is expressed from sweet mid bitter al- j 
momls. It is inodorous, insipid, of a pale j 
straw colour, limpid, and lighter than water. 
Sweet almond oil is used in medieiue, and 
the bitter chiefly in confectionary. There are 
about SO tuns of this oil annually imported 
into Britain, the price being about 1*. per lb. 

It is principally the* produce of the 1 Arzo tree, 
forests of which grow to the south of the Um¬ 
pire ol Morocco, which produce an exceedingly 
hard species of Almond. Its fruit consists'of 
two Almonds, rough and biller, and in manu¬ 
facturing the oil, they are well rubbed or shaken 
in a. coarse, bag, to separate a bitter powder 
which covers the epidermis; they are then 
pounded to a paste :n marble mortars, and lhe 
l )a *te subjected to a press. The Almond is 
supposed to contain 40 p. e. of oil, but from 
lbs. only 111). f» oz. can be extracted by the 
cold process; and above 2 lbs. if heated iron 
plates be used. Si mmoiuLs. The oil of Almonds 

is the basis of the great part of the liniments, 
plasters, and ointments of the European phar¬ 
macists*— O ’ Shauyhn my. 

(14&| ALO K i IB RE; Pita Fibre or Pita, 
is the commercial name given in Southern India to 
the fibres ot the American Aloe, o k Agave Ameri- 
*{ ana5 the A. vivipera or bastard aloe, and to the 
fibres of Foiircroya gigantca. The A. viridis also 
is said to yield a fair fibre, and one is also obtain¬ 
ed from the A. diacantha, the Moogai of Mexico ; 

| those of the Adam’s needles, the Yucca gloriosa, 

( or common leaved, and Y. A3oefolia,or Aloe-leaved 
> Xucca. and Dr, Hunter also mentions the Y. an- 


foot broad, and fi\e inches deep, and abound in 
fibres of great length, and these, being tough and 
durable, tiny are separated for the purposes ol 
making rope, the separation being eileeted by 
crushing or bruising, steeping in water, and 
afterwards beating. In applying them for the 
manufactures of fibres, it is very essential to have 
tin* sap removed as early as possible after the 
leaves are cut, and with this view a grooved 
cylinder press is found very effectual, while fre¬ 
quent beating removes a thick viscid milky 
juice, which, if allowed to remain after cleaning, 
imparts a stillness to the fibre. The Aloe 
fibre is now a growing export from Southern 
India,—3,058 ewts in one \ear having been ex¬ 
ported from the Western Coast valued at Us. 
2 1,501), and it is probable that the product oi 
all the plants above named were included under 
that term. The exports from all the provinces 
of the Madras Presidency of hemp, and alots 
hemp, during flu 1 four years 1852-53 to 1855-56 
have been as follows : 


1852,-53 Hemp, . 7,772 

Do. Aloes,. 2,08*2 

1853-51 Ilemp, . 0A12 

Do. Aloes,. 3,058 

1851-55 Ilemp, . 9,203 

Do. Aloes,. 230 


1U. 

31,013 

27,095 

27,113 

21,500 

37,770 

2,243 


Total Hemp, . 23,147 95,890 

Do. Aloes' Hemp. 0,576 50,8 U* 

The exports being chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
Bombay, Cutrh, Guzehit, Simle, Bengal and Indi¬ 
an French Ports. Aloe fibre was for several years 
employed in the Arsenal at Madras, as a substi¬ 
tute for English hemp, but its liability to rot, led 
to its discontinuance, and the case with which it 
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is out prevented its employment ns a tow for 
packing shot. It is possible that stick unsuc¬ 
cess was owing to u want of acquaintance with 
the proper mode of preparing it. for in Mexico a 
highly prized thread is manufactured from the 
leaf tihfre : anil made into the ropes used in their 
mines and nets and rigging of ships. The famous 
hammocks of Panama are made of Agave fibre, 
and the nations of all the countries in which if is 
grown, use it largely. — Jluuter. Commercial Pro- 
darts. 

KATHJLAY is the Tamul term applied to the 
A gave vivipera,the manufacture of fibres from which 
has been successfully accomplished in the Banga¬ 
lore jail. The name of “ silk-grass" also is applied 
to these fibres, as well as to those of the A- yucea*- 
folia. The fibres of the A. vivipera are said to equal 
in strength the best hemp. The A. eantala of Rox¬ 
burgh is supposed to difier little from the A. 
Americana amt its fibres could be equally turned 
to use. ( Syu. Pita. Pita Kalabuutha. Cnutaln. 
Thms-keora.) As the economic uses to which all 
the parts of a plant can he put, arc of much im¬ 
portance to the success of all agricultural oper¬ 
ations, wo may mention that, Fourrrot/a (jhjt/u- 
tea (Yentennt), known as the Sheemay Kn- 
tlialay, is not an Aloe, although its fibre is usual¬ 
ly so denominated. The fibrous plants here des¬ 
cribed are not natives of India, hut have mostly 
been introduced from America. They are capa¬ 
ble of enduring a great, variety of climates, and 
are all rapidly extending over India, but they are 
not yet sufficiently abundant, the Poureroya gi- 
gantea, especially, to yield the fibre in large 
quantities. P. gigantea produces a fibre five or 
six feet long, somewhat finer than that of the 
Agave fibres, lmt possessing similar properties. 
The F. gigantea is less abundant than the Agave, 
lmt is as easily propagated, and its leaves attain 
a length of ten feet. 

YUCCA GLORIOSA , Adam’s Needle, is not 
abundant in Southern India, lmt it grows readily, 
and might be easily propagated to a great extent. 
It yields a strong, white, fine, hut rather stiff' fibre, 
suited for the manufacture of cordage. It very 
soon becomes discolored by steeping, but is less 
liable to rot than some other fibres of this kind. 

YUCCA ALOEFOL1A, produces a white, pliant 
and strong fibre, resembling that of the Agave in 
some respects, but is apt to be discolored by steep¬ 
ing, which! he Agave is not .--lloi/le. Riddell. liat- 
Jour's Exports and Imports. M. E. Juries' Re¬ 
ports. Dr. Hunter has proved that the so called 
Aloe Plants yielding fibres are of great value, fora 
bundle bore 160 lbs when a similar one of Petcrs- 
Imrgh hemp broke with the same weight. The 
fibre is two feet long, white and of fine quality, 
and readijy takes colours. It, was made from the 
A. perfoliata, Kalabuutha, which Ur. Hoyle sup¬ 
poses to be the. same as his A. Indiea.— Sim- 
tnoiuU. Useful Plants. Juries Reports M. E. Ma¬ 
son. Faulkner . 
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PULQUE. The saccharine and mucilaginous 
sap of the A. Americana may be made to 
flow by incisions in the stem: it. readily fer¬ 
ments, and in Mexico, yields on distillation an 
agreeable ardent spirit, called, vino inercal. The 
incisions are made just before the flower scape is 
ready to burst. The dried .flowering stems of 
A. Americana also afford au almost impenetra¬ 
ble thatch ; the fresh green leaves are cut up 
and given to cattle, and the centre of the flower¬ 
ing stem, split, longitudinally, is by no means a 
bad subst itute for a European razor strop, owing 
to minute particles of silica forming one of its 
constituents. The two products most, deserving 
attention however are the extract which forms 
a lather like soap, and the fibre, known in South¬ 
ern India as the pita. The Mexicans also 

make their paper of the fibres of Agave leaves 
laid in lavers. 

(117) ALOIS IN DU) A (Rofe.) Nat. Ord. 
Liuacjc.k. 

Imlian-Alor, Exr,. Kimwiir, Dm. 

Mai.. (iliwfrowitr. i11M>. 

Kutlalay, Tam. Glinta-kouium-, 

Ralalmmla, Tr.i,. 

It is the A. perfoliata of IVilldcnow. Useful. 
Plants. It, is a species with reddish flowers, 
common in dry situations in the North-west of 
India, probably the source of some of the common 
aloes (uiusabhir) of the bazars. It produce's (Jape 
aloes, and the coarse variety called the fiuetid, 
cabal Hue, or horse aloes.— (J’Shaui/hnessy, page 
665. This Aloe is chiefly planted to form hedge¬ 
rows, and makes an excellent fence. It flowers 
in the rains, and the stem grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet. The leaves make a good com¬ 
mon cordage', or rope, used for mats, &c.— Riddell . 

(IIS) ALOE LI TOTALIS, {Kami//.) Nat. 
Ord. Limaoe.e. 

Sun-side, ur small Aloe, Chini knlu-ljundft, Tki. 

Eng Cliota-kunwar, I)lk. 

Sirrooghoo Kutinlay,.T aai. Koomaree, Bkag. 

This species is commonly found growing near 
the sea-coast, and is readily distinguishable by 
the reddish colour of Us leaves. Jt grows plen¬ 
tifully at Cape Comorin and the neighbourhood. 
A good kind of Aloes is procurable from it. 
The Natives attach much value to the juice of 
the leaves of this species, which they apply ex¬ 
ternally in cases of ophthalmia, and especially in 
what are commonly termed country sore-eyes. 
The mode of administering it is to wash the 
pulp of the leaves in cold water and mix it up 
with a little burnt alum. In this state it is ap¬ 
plied to the eyes, being previously wrapped in a 
piece of muslin cloth. An ink is prepared by 
the Mahometans from the juice of the pulp.— 
Ainslie .8/‘c. quoted in Useful Plants. 

(149) ALOE SOCOTOR1NA. Socotorine aloe. 
A native of the island of Soeotra, leaves minutely 
serrated ; flowers scarlet at the base, pale in the 
middle, green at the point. Yields Socotorine 
aloes, also the true hepatic and Mocha aloes.— 
O'Shaughncssy, page 604, 
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(150) ALOE SPICATA. A native of the 
interior of the Cape of Good Hope, leaves dis¬ 
tantly toothed, with a few white spots, the 
flowers filled with purplish honey,— O’Shaugh- 
nessy,page 665. The A. spicata is common in 
• the Peninsula of India. It is a good hedge plant; 
and the leaves yield a useful fibre.— Usef ul plants. 

(LSI) ALOE VULGARIS (Lam.) Nat. Ord. 
Liuaojsjs. 

Common or Hedge Aloe, Esc. | Kuttalnv, Tam. 

The Aloe vulgaris , common aloe, Sy». A. 
Barbadensis, A. perfoliata, is a native of the 
East Indies, and now cultivated in many tropical 
and hot countries, 'file leaves are armed with 
spines, and are a little mottled; flowers yellow. 
This species yields the Barbadoes aloes of com¬ 
merce, by some called Hepatic aloes.— O'Shu ngh- 
nessy, page 664. The above plant, common in 
the Peninsula, is said properly to be a native of 
Greece, or as some say of the ('ape Colony, but 
has long been naturalized in both Indies.— 
Useful plants. 

(152) ALOES. 

Mucibar, Araik C'ataslm, Ma.ulyai.um. 

Comarika, Cy.no. Sibber, !'krs. 

Mnsumbir, lJuK. Carriiiboolum, Tam- 

Alia, Hind. Mmsumbrum, Tel. 

Uloo-watan, Malay. 

The drug called Aloes is the bitter, resinous, 
inspissated juice of the leaves of various species 
of an arborescent plant of the lily family, growing 
principally in tropical and sub-tropical regions, 
and having a wide extent of range, being pro¬ 
duced in the Eastern Archipelago, the East and 
West Indies, Arabia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The drug is imported into England under 
the names of Socotorine ; East Indian or Hepatic; 
Barbadoes ; Cape and Caballine Aloes ; and the 
various species of plants producing it, are the 
Aloe spicata, vulgaris, socotorina, Indica, ru- 
bcscens, arabica, linguae-formis and Commelina. 
The average imports into England was about 
8,539 tons in 1841 and 1842, but it has lately 
much increased, and the greater portion is sent 
from the Cape. Aloes differs considerably in ap¬ 
pearance ana properties generally, according to 
the mode of preparation. The best kind is ob¬ 
tained by making transverse incisions through 
the leaves, and allowing the juice to drop out. 
This is evaporated to dryness by a gentle heat. 
Hipping the leaves in hot water facilitates the 
flow of the juice.— O'Shaug/messy, 065. The 
usual way, however, of extracting the substance is 
by making a transverse incision in the leaves or 
cutting them oft at the base and scraping off the 
juice as it flows, if done in the former way, and 
allowing it to run in a vessel placed for the pur¬ 
pose, if in the latter. Pressure is made occasion- 
a % to assist the flow, btxt by this means large 
quantities of the mucilage are Forced out and mix 
with the proper bitter juice which is proportion-, 
lately deteriorated ; for it must be recollected that j 
the aloe contains a great deal of ittttcilagmous 1 
| 
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mailer abundant towards the centre of the thick 
fleshy leaves. The Aloes after being received 
into a vessel are exposed to the sun or other heat 
by which means they become inspissated. The 
true Socotorine Aloes is the produce of A. Soeo- 
trina, which grows abundantly in the island of 
Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, growing spon¬ 
taneously on the mountain limestone, from 500 
to 3000 feet above the sea. It is sold at 13rf. 
to 2s. a pound, and with that from Melinda on 
the Zanzibar coast and Macula on the Arabian 
shore, is exported to Bombay, furnishing the 
greater part of that sold in Europe as Socotorine 
Aloes. It is sent to England in packages of 
150 to 200 lbs. wrapt in skins of the Gazelle, 
but sometimes in casks holding half a ton or 
more. It has a pleasant aroma, is somewhat 
transparent and of a garnet or yellowish red colour. 
It brought, in Liverpool, from 30*. to £6 the. 
ewt. in 1853; according to Mr. Mason, A. 
Socotorina, grows in the gardens in the Tcnusse- 
rim provinces. East Indian or Hepatic Aloes, so 
called from its liver colour, is believed to be 
the produce of A. arabica or perfoliata, which 
grows in Yemen, and is imported into Bombay, 
for re-export to Europe. Its colour is more dull 
than the other kinds, and it has a less pleasant 
aroma. A. indica produces an inferior sort of the. 
drug, in Guzerat, Salem and Trichinopply, selling 
at the place of manufacture at from 2rf. to 3 d. 
a pound. Barbadoes Aloes is the produce of A. 
vulgaris, and is often passed off for the Hepatic. 
It. is darkqr in hue than the East Indian sort, 
being darkish brown, or black, and the taste is 
more nauseous and intensely bitter. It is im¬ 
ported into England in calabashes or large 
gourd shells containing from 60 to 70 lbs. 
Socotorine and Hepatic Aloes, arc imported into 
Bombay from the Island of Socotra and the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf. The greater portion of the former 
kind is re-exported in small barrels to England, 
and occasionally to Calcutta. In Socolrine aloes 
the colour is reddish brown. Its surface shin¬ 
ing, structure transparent, fracture shelly, taste 
very bitter. The powder is of bright yellow 
colour; when burnt it evolves a very fragrant 
odour. The true, hepatic aloes, also re-exported 
from Bombay, and probably the produce also of 
the Socotorine aloe, differs from this kind in be¬ 
ing opaque mid olive-colored.— O’ Shanghnessy. 
Caballine or llorse aloes is t he name given to the 
coarsest kind of Barbadoes aloes, and is only used 
in veterinary practice: it is obtained from Spain 
and Senegal. The foetid or oaballine tiloes is now 
no longer found in conaactoo.-^-O’Skaughnessy 
page 665. Cape dives : is the prbduee chiefly of 
A. spicata and A. Cormhdlina, which grow wild 
ih great abundance in the interim: of the Cape 
Colony, and is exported in chaste and skins : the 
produce of A. spicata; is of a yellowish colour 
atid of a heavy disagreeable odour. Am site. 
Ltrtdl. Benny Cycl. fix. quoted in Useful Plants. 
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('ape aloes is deep brown, shining, of greenish 
tint ami resinous fracture, edges transparent 
and ruby coloured, powder greenish-yellow, 
odour strong. Barbadoes aloes is what is com¬ 
monly termed hepatic. It is exported in gourds, 
range^in colour from dark brown or black to red 
or liver colour, fracture dull or glossy, odour dis¬ 
agreeable, and increased by breathing upon the 
surface, powder dull olive yellow. Of late years the 
importation into England of the true Soeotorine 
Aloes has considerably decreased. What is now 
shipped to Europe is sent usually round bv Bom¬ 
bay, but Simmonds says, *“ Soeotorine Aloes, al¬ 
though long considered the best kind, is now below 
Barbadoes Aloes in commercial value.” Knrachee 
Aloes are intermediate in properties between the 
Soeotorine and Dckhan kind.— Ben.Phar. 192. 
As a drug. Aloes is reckoned extremely valuable, 
and its medical properties are very numerous. 
Although aperient, unlike other cathartics, the 
effect is not increased if given in large doses be¬ 
yond a certain point. To persons predisposed to 
apoplexy it is more beneficial than most other 
purgatives. The compound decoction is a valu¬ 
able emmenagogue, particularly when combined 
with preparations of iron. The best mode of 
covering the unpleasant taste of Aloes when giv¬ 
en liquid is in the compound tincture of laven¬ 
der. Although Aloes are produced by most of 
the varieties of the above plants. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy remarks that the quality of the product is 
apparently more dependent on soil, climate, and 
preparation, than on any specific difference in the 
plant.. In the four years 1852-53 to’ IS55-56,I 
Madras exported 515 cwt. valued at Its. 4-037 : 
and imported last year to the value of Its. 
2686. In the year 1853, Britain imported to 
the extent of 33,333 lbs. of aloes from British 
India, and re-exported 157,506 lbs. to the 
various countries of Europe.— Commercial Pro¬ 
ducts. 

(153) ALOEXYLON AGALLOCJHUM is a 
tree belonging to the natural order Leguminosac, 
which yields a scented wood, used by the Chinese 
in medicine and perfumery. Aloexylon Agal- 
lochum, Eagle or aloes wood, is a native of 
Cochin China. The wood is rather hard, in frag¬ 
ments of about one cubit in length, obtuse, fur¬ 
rowed, heavy, marbled ashy and brown, shining, 
brittle, very' resinous; odour weak but agreeable, 
increased on friction, and very strong on burning 
the wood; flavour agreeable, balsamic and slightly 
bitter, and irritating to the throat. No analysis 
is on record of this substance; it is only known 
as a curiosity in Europe, but in the East it is 
deemed an invaluable tonic and stimulant remedy, 
a delicious perfume, and becoming offering for re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. See Aquilaeia agallocha, 

( AquilarineiB ); also Excgecaria agallocha,(JFk- 
phorbiaceee.) Aspalathum wood is also supposed 
to proceed from this or the Aquilaria in a state 
of decomposition, but of this nothing is known 
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with certainty. The Rhodes wood (Convolvu- 
laceie) has also been called “ Aspalath.”— 
(f Shanqknetsy, page 314. 

(154) ALONSOA GKAND1FLOBA. Scro- 
phulariace.e.— An ornamental plant called 
the “ maskflower,” the colour of which is scarlet, 
it is easily cultivated in rich mould and multipli¬ 
ed by cuttings or seed. — Riddell. 

(155) ALP1NIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Xingiberaceas. The species 
have thick tuberous horizontal roots. The steins 
are numerous and perennial, with lanceolate 
leaves, having a slit ligulate sheath. The flowers 
are in panicles, or loose racemes or spikes. The 
tube of the corolla is short, the inner limb 1-lip¬ 
ped. The filament of the stamens linear. The 
fruit is capsular and 3-celled with winged seeds. 
— Bug. Cgc. Wight in leones figures A, Allughas, 
2026 ; calcarata, 2028 -, nutans, 2027 ; Rhecdii, 
2026. 

(156) ALPIN1A ANGUST 1FOL1UM is a 
sharp-leaved species, and a native of marshy 
ground, in Madagascar. It is cultivated in the 
Mauritius. It has a deep blood-red ealvx, and 
the outer segment of the corolla is red. The 
whole plant is aromatic, and the fruit constitutes 
the Cardamomum majus of the older writers.— 
Eng. Ci/c. 

(157) ALPJNIA AROMATIC A is a native of 
the valleys on the eastern frontiers of Bengal. 
The fruit has similar qualities to those of the true, 
cardamoms, for which they are often sold to the 
druggists of India.— Eng. Cgc. 

(158) ALPINIA CARDAMOMUM has a 

root-stock creeping under the surface of the soil 
like that of the ginger, but it is smaller. The stems 
rise obliquely to the height of from two to four feet. 
The leaves are alternate. Flowers in spikes^ seat¬ 
ed in lanceolate acute villous scarious ash-i 0 ur- 
ed bracts. The tube of the corolla slendeftThe 
anther double, with a large three-lobed eq». lve 
crest. The fruit a capsule containing ro^slj 
angular dotted brown seeds. This plant is Na¬ 
tive of the mountainous parts of Java ana 
matra, and is commonly cultivated in the gl. 
dens of India. The seeds are aromatic, and a 
used by the Malays instead of the true Car^i 
moms, which are the produce of the Eletlam 
Cardamomum. [Elettarja.] Sir J. E. Smith 
states that this plant is the Amomum verum of 
the older botanists.— Eng. Cgc. A. Cardamomum 
furnishes the best known sort of the clustered 

cardamoms. • About 192 candies are grown an¬ 
nually in Travanoore and 100 candies in Malabar. 
This product is in great request throughout 
India, fetching as high as J30 the candy of 500 
lbs.— Simmonds. 

(159) ALPINIA GALANGA (Swz.) Nat. 

Ord. ZlNGlBERACEJS. * 

Greater Galangal, Eng. I Koolinjan, Due. 

Pere-aretei, Tah. I Koolunjun, Bkng. 

Doomba-atsenm, Tel | Chitta-rattn, Mai,. 

Fern. Koolinjan, Hind. A native of Sumatra, 
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cultivated in the Indian archipelago; tubers slight¬ 
ly aromatic and bitter, the root-stock more so, 
pungent, acrid, and aromatic. They constitute 
the true galanga roots of the druggists, and are 
used for the same purposes as ginger.— O'Shaugh- 
' nessg, page 652. Grows in the South Coucan, 
Travancore and Chittagong. A. Galanga is a 
native of Sumatra, and is cultivated in the In¬ 
dian Archipelago. Its roots are pungent, acrid, 
and aromatic, and are often substituted for ginger. 
They are sold by druggists under the name of 
Galanga major. — Eng. Ugc. The tuberous roots 
are the lurger galangal of the shops and are used 
as a substitute far ginger: its taste is peppery 
and aromatic. They are given in infusion in fe¬ 
vers, rheumatism and catarrhal affections. In 
Cochin-China they are employed when fresh for 
seasoning fish, as well us for other economical 
purposes. Simmonds says the galungal root is 
much used in China, and is one of the articles of 
commerce, realizing in London 12 to 16 shillings 
per cwt. in bond. It has an aromatic pungent 
taste; the outside is of a reddish-brown; inter¬ 
nally it is reddish-white. An inferior sort of 
galangal is got from A. Allughas, ( Roscoe ) the 
root of which is considerably aromatic. 1286 
cwt. of galangal root, valued at 2,880 dollars 
were exported from Canton in 1850.— Simmonds. 
Useful Plants. 

(160) ALPINIA RACEMOSA; Its root¬ 
stocks has the same aromatic and pungent pro¬ 
perties as ginger. — Simmonds. 

(161) ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS (R. Br.) 
N. Ord. Apocynaceje. 

t'-'ila, Max.. j Eer-ellay palay, Tam. 

Chatimi, Ben&. j 

Grows in Travancore, Coromandel and Assam. 
A handsome looking tree. Wood white and 
close-grained, but rather coarse. It is bitter-tast¬ 
ed and the bark is a powerful tonic, and much 
used by the natives in bowel complaints. The 
whole plant abounds in milky juice. In Assam, 
where the tree grows to a large size, and where 
it is called Loteeana, the wood is much prized 
for beams, and light work, such as boxes, trunks, 
scabbards, &c. The full grown tree is likewise 
found in the Travancore forests.— Nimmo. Roxb. 
frc. quoted in Useful Plants. Wight figures also 
A. venenata, 436. 

(162) ALSTROMERIA. Amaryllidacea : tu¬ 
berous-rooted flowering plants, mostly from South 
■America, with eveiy variety of colour : they may 

F :asily be cultivated in a mixture of sand and 
oam during and after the rains.— Riddell. 

f (163) ALTAMGHA, Turkish, literally red 
jetamp. A grant under the seal of the former 
fprincesflif Hindustan recognised by the British 
ms conferring a title to rent free land in perpe¬ 
tuity. hereditary and transferase.— Wilson. 

(164) ALTERNANTHERA SESSILIS. 
Poonanghn Cunneg-kecrag, Tam. This, in many 
parts of the country, is a common annual weed, 
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greatly prized by the natives, who attribute to it 
very high qualities, eonsidcring the leaves food 
for kings. It sells at a high prate, and the 
wonder is, from such being the case, that the 
gardeners do not attempt its extensive cultiva¬ 
tion : used as greens. — Jajfreg. A. carapestris 
717, and A. sessilis, 727, are figured in Wight’s 
leones. 

(165) ALTHdSA OFFICINALIS.—Holly¬ 
hock. Fem. Gool Khirree. Off'. The root. This 
is a native of Europe and of Cashmere, and is 
used precisely as the marsh mallow. Besides 
gum, the root contains a large proportion of a 
crystalline acid, called the aspartic , combined 
with ammonia—the asparagin of Robiquet. This 
principle is prepared by slicing the roots and 
macerating the slices in cold water, filtering and 
evaporating the liquor.— O'Shaughnessg, p. 214. 

(166) ALTILEA ROSEA. One of the mal¬ 
low family, grows wild in China and all over 
India, and is known to yield fibres. It is used 
medicinally, as in England. It is the parent of 
the many beautiful varieties of hollvhock, and 
yields a blue cdlouring matter, equal to Indigo. 
— Hoyle. Eng. Cgc. 

(167) ALUM. 

Shcbb, Arab. Alumen, Lat. 

Chinakarum, Cyng. Zajlieluir, Fkus 

Aluin, Dan. FedrahnniP, Fort. 

Futkarie, Duk. Kwassze, Kun. 

Alum, Fit. Futtaki, Sans. 

Aluun, (*er. Allumbre, Sr. 

Fhntkee, Guz. I Faddiearum, Tam. 

Fhutkre, Hind. I Paddicara. Tr.i.. 

Allume, It. | Faulkner* 

Alum, is a common natural production, of 
which the salajit of llehar and Nipal is an ex¬ 
ample.— O'Shaughnessg ; but the salajit of Ni- 
pal is a mixture of sulphuret of aluminium, 
sulphate of alumina and sulphate of iron ; its 
composition is very uncertain.— Jleng. Phar. p. 
366. Alum is found in a reddish slate clay, or 
soft clay-slate in the valley of the Tcnasserim, 
about forty miles below Matah at the forks ; tills, 
with an indurated sand from a neighbouring lo¬ 
cality that also contains it, is the only alum that 
has been yet met with in the Provinces.—Alum 
is exported from China, in considerable quantities 
to India and the Archipelago. Great quantities 
are employed by the Chinese in purifying the 
water which they use for culinary purposes : the\ 
also use it in sizing paper for foreign printing. 
Morrison's Foreign Commerce icith China. It 
will be seen from the above that it occurs na¬ 
turally, but the Alum of commerce is not a 
natural product , being manufactured from Alum 
shale, ahim rock, bituminous shale, and slate 
clay ; and though an earthy salt is found native 
in small quantities, it has long been produced 
artificially. Tt is brittle, inodorous, has a sweet¬ 
ish astringent taste, and crystallises generally in 
transparent octahedrons. It is of great use in 
the arts, especially for preparing mordants in 
dyeing and calico printing. It h also used in 
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preparing and preserving skins : in eamlle mak¬ 
ing, for hardening and whitening the tallow ; in 
paper-hanging it is mixed with t he paste ; and if 
is also used in medicine as an astringent and for 
collyria. In India it is used in dyeing the purple and 
deep red colours ; by the tanners in preparing a soft 
white leather, and by the goldsmiths for bright¬ 
ening gold. The great importation of alum is 
from China, but it is obtained, according to Ains- 
lie, in Jevpore and Travaneore. It is largely 
imported into Bombay from China, but a superi¬ 
or kind is brought from Cuteh, and it is found in 
the Tenasserim valley, about 40 miles below 
Matah in a reddish slate clay. In the process 
of manufacture, the. shales are roasted, and after 
being reduced to powder the alum is obtained by 
washing. During the four years 1852-53 to 
1855-5(5, inclusive, Madras imported 4859 
cwt. valued at Rs. 20,103, chiefly from Penang, 
Singapore, Malacca and Bombay.— Commercial 
Products. 

(108) ALUMINA, is an earth of common 
occurrence in the mineral kingdom, in a state of 
silicate ; as in felspar and its associate minerals 
and in the various modifications of clay thence 
derived. Native alumina exists in the sapphire, 
the oriental ruby and topaz : corundum, ada¬ 
mantine spar and emery consist chiefly of 
alumina with a small portion of oxide of iron 
and silica. Alumina lias a strong affinity for 
various organic compounds, and its use in dyeing 
and calico printing depends on its attraction for 
different colouring principles, and for ligneous 
fibre. If ammonia be added to a solution of 
alum in an infusion of cochineal or madder, 
the aluminous earth falls in combination with 
the red colouring matter and the liquor is left 
colourless. Colours thus prepared are called 
Lakes. — Tomlinson. 

(169) ALYSSUM SAXATILE. Crucifer<r 
—These species of herbaceous plants arc best 
adapted for borders. They are cultivated by 
seed in a common soil. Their flowers are all 
of a velJow colour.— Riddell. 

(170) ALYXIA STELLATA, Malay Ar¬ 
chipelago, Society and Friendly Islands. Bark 
contains benzoic acid, and is possessed of proper¬ 
ties analogous to those of cauella and winter’s 
bark ; now used in Germany in chronic diarrhoea 
and nervous disorders.— Lindley. OShaug/messy, 
page 448. 

(171) AMA11 ANTACEjE, Amaranths, a na¬ 
tural order of Apctalous, plants, many species of 
which are pot-herbs, and their seeds collected as 
grain crops. Dr. Might g^ves figures of the fol¬ 
lowing gen$£f£ Amarantus fasciatus, 717 ; fru- 
mtnisi^oi^WX^^ inanimius, 715; lanceolatus, 
716 ; olerac^Wwfi, 1371-2 ; polygamus, 713-4; 
polygonoides^3T2’; ?—719 ; polystachyus, 713; 
splnosus,513 f- tfenuifolius, 718; tristis (?), 514 
aud 713. As garden ornaments, some of them’as 
A. tricolor, eaudatus or “ Love lies bleeding;” 
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llypoehondriacus or “ JNinee s heather, are 
flowering plants. This last flower is found wild 
in the South of England. Many of the species are 
very common, and of a great variety of colours. 
A. tricolor is remarkable for its variegated leaves, 
the centre of which is red aud pale yellow ; pro- 1 
pagated bv seed only. 

(172) AMARANTUS ANARDT1ANA. Its 
seeds are gathered and used as food.— Honig- 
hewer. 

(173) AMARANTUS A SB ERA. 

Agarrlike jur, IWk. I Apumnrga, Sans. 

JjttI chirclnri. Hind. I 

An infusion of i1i« root is given as a mild 
astringent in bowel complaints, i he flowering 
spike made into pills with a little sugar is a popu¬ 
lar preventive medicine in Beliar for persons bit¬ 
ten by rabid dogs. The roof is used by the na¬ 
tives as a tooth-brush, the whole plant when ma¬ 
cerated yields a considerable quantity of potash. 
— O' Shauqlntessq, page 529. 

(174) AMARANTUS ATROPURPURKUS. 

Itnnspnfn tall untma, Hen. | ShepipooTliuwUw-keenty.TAM. 

Is probably a variety of A. oleraeeus, an an¬ 
nual with beautiful red foliage and diminutive 
flowers. 11 gives a good spinach though seldom 
used by Europeans.— Jaffrey. O'Shaughnessy. 

( 175 ) AMARANTUS CAMPESTI.ilS {mid.) 

Sirrno-kcpray, Tam. | Tsci-ri-koora, Tai¬ 

ls a small annual, with anthers of an orange- 
colour ; flowering in May aud June, and grow¬ 
ing in Bengal, atul Travaneore. The root is 
considered a demulcent and given in decoction 
in eases of strangury. The leaf of this plant is 
among the potherbs of the Hindoos, and the 
leaves arc eaten by the poorer classes.— Ainslie. 
Sf'c. quoted in Useful Plants . Jaffrey mentions 
that campestris and (polygonoides ?) arc preva¬ 
lent weeds ; commonly cultivated by the native 
gardeners for spinach—during the hot months : 
require to be used when 3 or 4 inches high ; 
of rapid growth ; should be sown every third 
or fourth week.— Jaffrey. 

(176) AMARANTUS Fill MENTACEUS 
(called tciery) Poongh-keeray, Tam: grows in 
the Hills between Mysore and Coimbatore, seeds 
ground into flour. In the Calcutta Botanic 
Carden 40 square yards, sown in June, yielded 
2libs, of clean seed in September; the plant also 
grows from October to February, inclusive.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 529. This plant is ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in the Coimbatore district, 
chiefly for the flour of its seeds, which is a 
great article of diet among the natives.— Useful 
Plants. Under the name of Poongh-keeray, Tam : 
it is also cultivated by the hill people for the' seeds, 
which are ground ‘into flour, and form one of 
their principal articles of diet. The leaves are of 
a reddish brown color, and the plant averages in 
height from 4 to 6 ftbi.—Jdffihey. 

(177) AMARANTUS ' GANGETICUS, is 

the lull sag of the Bengalees.— O'Shaughnessy, 
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page 528. The leaves of this plant are eaten as 
a spinach : it is generally sown broad-cast, and 
procurable all the year round.— Riddell. 

(178) AMARANTHS LANCKOLATU8. 
Fern. Bans-pata nuteeya, bamboo-leaved ama- 

• ranth, the leaves and tender tops are eaten by 
natives in their curries and used as emollient 
poultices.— O’Shaug/messy, page 528. 

( 179 ) AMAltANTUS OLERACEUS. 
Koollay Tliundoo-keeray, Tam: superior to A. 
campestris in every respect as a spinach ; com¬ 
monly cultivated in the gardens of Europeans, 
there are 3 or 4 varieties; one with red leaves, 
another with white stems, which are peeled and 
eaten as asparagus: A. giganteus, variety, is 
about 4 to 8 feet high, with a thick succulent 
stem, and is eaten as a substitute for asparagus. 

(180) AMARANTHS POLYGAMUS. 

Chumli sag, Hind. 1 Chumpa Nuteeya, fvar. 

Moollay-keeray, Tam. { lal), Heng. 

This vegetable is commonly used during the 
hot weather. There are three or four varieties, 
with various colored leaves. It is one of the 
best of the Indian spinaches; it is raised from 
seed during the hot months ; and requires to be 
sown thick and eaten when young. The lower 
class of natives are seldom able to purchase this 
vegetable, it being too costly ; is generally used 
when 2 feet high under the Tamil name of 
Tliundoo-keeray : leaves, stems, and roots are 
eaten at that age.— Jaffrey. 

(181) AMARANTHS POLYGONOIDES. 

(J)utIoo nuteeva, Bkng. | Chirtkura, 'IV. L- 

Very small, and a common gardeu weed, used as 
a pot-herb, and deemed so wholesome that con¬ 
valescents are ordered it in preference to all the 
other kinds.— O’ ShaugImessy, page 528. 

(182) AMARANTUS SPIN OS US. Fern. 
Kanta nuteeya, Mooloo keeray, Taw. thorny ama¬ 
ranth. Sharp spines in the axils of the leaves ; 
a very troublesome weed during the rainy and 
cold seasons. Nearly all the sjiecies may be 
used as emollients for enemata, cataplasms, dilu¬ 
ents, drinks, &c.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 529. Jaf¬ 
frey mentions this as an annual, troublesome 
weed; abundant; thorny ; the small leaves have 
a dark spot in the centre; it makes tolerable spi¬ 
nach, though troublesome to gather. In Tenas- 
serim, also, it grows spontaneously as a common 
weed, and in some parts of that province, the na¬ 
tives use it for a pot-herb. — Mason. 

£ (183) AMARANTUS TENUIFOLIUS. Fern. 

£ Joel chumli, Beng. Cultivated grounds near Cal- 
1| cutta. Stem none; a spreading plant close to 
the ground.— O’Shaughnessy, page 528. Jaffrey 
H mentions A. tenuifolius under the name of Ko¬ 
rn too Sirroo-keeray, Tam., as a weed with clusters 
|H of green flowers, proceeding from the axils of the 
fn leaves, stem much branched ; found every where. 
m (184) AMARANTUS TRISTlS. 

V Kuppei-keeray, Tam. | Quoi-toU-kura, Tel. 

.•* Annual, and cultivated; held in great esteem 
by the natives. It may be cut down several 
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times without destroying the plants, which are 
much used for food. 

(185) AMARANTUS V1RID1S, (Linn.) 
leaves are used as emollient poultices, Amaran¬ 
ths viridis , Uvulas (Gobura nuteeya, Beng.), and 
A. oleracens (Sada nuteeya) are cultivated for 
culinary purposes ; the tops of the young stems 
and branches of the last were formerly brought 
to table in India as a substitute for asparagus.— 
O’Shaughnessy, page. 528. 

(186) AMARYLLIS BELLADONA-Eqces- 
tkis—Mexican—Cape —-American—Asia- 
tica. Flowering plants which blossom during 
the rainy and (told season, and form a great or¬ 
nament when judiciously planted amongst other 
border flowers. The colours are of every variety 
—red, white, pink, &e. The large, flowering 
sorts are greedily devoured by birds and insects, 
and require much care to prevent their being 
destroyed. Propagated as all other kinds of bul¬ 
bous roots.— Riddell. 

(187) AMARYLLIS FRITT1LARIA, or 
Snakes’ Head Lily. —From Amarysso, re¬ 
splendent. The wild flower hangs pendulous, and 
is chequered with pale dark purple ; specific name 
from Frittillns, a dice board. Most of the spe¬ 
cies are natives of China, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and America: they have, however, become quite 
acclimated in India, and are found almost in 
every flower-garden under the names of Mexican, 
Barbadoes, Turk’s cap, Tiger lily, Parrot, &c.— 
The. bulb, in one year, will produce from three to 
a dozen fresh plants. When grown in pots, a 
small hole should be left in the bottom, and the 
pots of sufficient size to admit the expansion 
freely of the bulbs, which, after the decay of the 
old flowering stalk, may be separated and trans¬ 
planted : if in borders, they will blossom during 
the rains and cold weather, and even during the 
h ot. sea son.— Bid dell. 

(188) AMAZON STONE. A crystallised varie¬ 
ty of felspar, of a beautiful apple-green colour. It 
is met with in the Ural Mountains and South 
America. 

(189) AMBAREE. Poolchay fibre. Syn: 
Ambaree also Tang, also Pat in Western India : 

Pallunpoo, Madras . Sunnee, Ucharmpore. 

Poolcy Nu major, Coitnba- Wilaitee (ox foreign) Sunn, 
tore. Muttra. 

Gonpkura, Tefoogoo. Kudrtim, in Behar. 

Ma*sta Pant, Bengaleses Dekanec 13rown hemp, also 

Ambavapat-a, in Pumeya , Hemp, Bombay. 
Chamiana. 

—Hoyle, p. 253, 254 and 257. 

This fibre is obtained from the Hibiscus 
cannabinus, very generally cultivated all over 
India, and a a cry good quality of its fibre is ex¬ 
ported from the Western Coast. The fibre of 
this plant, like that of Jute is sometimes culled 
“ Paut,” also, in Bombay, Dekhanee hemp, to 
distinguish it from taag or Concanee hemp : also 
Indian “ hemp.” It is one of the “ brown 
hemps” of Bombay, and is often confounded w ith 
the fibre of “ Sunn,” though the two plants 
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greatly differ, the sunn, crotalarea juncea, being 
known in Bombay as Taag. The length of the 
fibres of carefully cultivated Ambaree is from 
five to six feet: they are of a paler brown than 
ordinary Brown Hemp, harsher in feel and stick 
more together; but they are divisible into fine 
fibrils ; jjossessed of considerable strength: well 
calculated for rope making, as also for coarse fa¬ 
brics. Though esteemed by some of the natives 
of Western India, the hemp of the II. cannabin- 
us, is not, either in strength or durability, so 
good as the true hemp, or as the Sunn or Brown 
Hemp of the crotalaria juncea. Its price in the 
Horae market is probably the same as that of 
the Jute. Hibiscus caimabinus is an erect grow¬ 
ing plant, of the height of about four feet. It 
is slightly prickled over the stem. The leaves 
have an acid taste, and are much used as a pot 
herb. There is a dark purplish coloured spe¬ 
cies, the leaves of which are used for a similar 
purpose ; they are both grown all the year round, 
and sold in the .Dekhan at five seers for one pice. 
— -Riddell. The following is the strength of 
this fibre as tested by several scientific men. 


Experiments of 


(Dr. Roxburgh,.., 

|Dr. Boyle,... 

jl)r. Wight. 


The exports of this fibre are included under 
the general term, hemp, and cannot therefore be 
distinguished from that of Sunn hemp.— Royle, 
p. 253 to 259. 

(190) AMBER. 


Umber, Tam. 
Kahruba, Dux. Hind. 
Pers. 


and 


Inkitreeyoon, Arab. 
Ambar, Marat. 


Is a transparent, brittle, light, hard sub¬ 
stance ; sometimes nearly colourless, but com¬ 
monly yellow, or even deep brown. When 
bruised, it exhales a slight aromatic odour. It 
is susceptible of a good polish, and when rubbed 
becomes electrical. It is used in varnishes, as 
well as for ornamental purposes, such as the 
manufacture of rosaries, necklaces, mouth-pieces, 
armlets, &c. Amber is procurable in the bazars 
of all eastern nations. It is chiefly obtained on 
all extended lines of sea-coast, has been brought 
from Europe, America, Africa and the islands 
south of Asia. It is found after storms, when 
it is either picked up on the beach or sought 
riffpr bv men who walk nn to their necks in the 


Ambaree, Hibis¬ 
cus cannabinus, 
broke with 

Sunn, Crotalaria 
juucea, broke 
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■ - 

lbs. 

110 to 115 
150 

290 

lbs. 
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from Grossdirscheim to Pillau. It has al 
found in Poland, Saxony, Siberia and Gn 
also, at Cramer in Norfolk and on the Y< 
coast, and is occasionally found in sand a 
formations. Ainslie mentions that it h 
found in the Dekhan, of a fine quality, b 
scarce; also occasionally in Travancore, a 
copal is often sold in the bazars as Amt 
is found on several islands of the Indian 
pelago and in small quantities on the c 
China and Tunking. Its value in . 
countries, where it is used for ornaments, 
cense and in medicine, has latterly dim 
having been superseded by cheaper an< 
odoriferous substances. A considerable po 
the Amber in the markets of the East is 1 
from Eastern Africa, but a substance kn 
false Amber, possibly fossil copal, is in 
into China, from India, and sold in Ca 
prices, almost as great as those which the { 
article bears. A gum scorched with ] 
produce a yellowish brown color, is oc 
ally sold in India as Amber. Accord 
the recent researches of Goppert, ambe 
indurated resin, derived from various t 
tlie family of the coniferse, which resin ii 
in a like condition in all zones, beca 
usual original depositories, viz. beds of 
coal, have been formed almost every win 
similar circumstances. The Amber 
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is associated with lignite. 
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best, and when embedding insects, the p 
China is much enhanced. Opaque ar 
pieces are almost valueless.— Mason. Fa 
Tomlinson. Fug. Cyc. 

(191) AMBERGRIS. 


Anbar, Arabic. 
Mussumbra, Cyng. 
Umber, Hind & Duk. 


Has 
ambar, 
of the 
phalus, 
morbid 
and not 


Anbar, Marat. 
Shahboi, Pf.rs. 
Min-Uinber. Tam. 
connexion with amber, or 
concretion from the int 
spermaceti whale, Physeter mi 
and is generally supposed to 
product analogous to biliary 
to be found in the healthy a: 


no 

being a 


362 ounces have been taken from the bo( 
small whale. It is obtained in warm cli 
floating on the sea, and thrown on the 
Ambergris of good quality is solid, opaqu 
bright gray colour; which is darkest ext 
and intermixed with yellow or reddish stri 
little black spots within ; gives off an agi 
flavor when heated, or rubbed, or handk 
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appareutly smooth and homogenous. Ambergris 
is brought from the Arabian Gulf, Zanzibar, 
Madagascar, Surinam, Java, Japan, but most of 
it is picked up after storms on the shores of the 
numerous islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
It is used as a perfume and stimulating aromatic. 
* — Tomlinson. Faulkner. 

(192) AMBER, LIQUID. The Liquid-amber 
of commerce is a product of three species of 
plants belonging to the natural order of Bal- 
samifluae of Bliiine, which has been altered to 
Balsamacete by Dr. Lindley. The name of this 
substance is derived from Liquidum, fluid, and 
Ambar the Arabic name of Amber. The three 
species all form fine trees, and occur in the Le¬ 
vant, Mexico, North America, Java and Tenas- 
serim. Liquid-ambar altingea is a superb forest 
tree, occurs on the mountains of Java, at eleva¬ 
tions of 2000 or 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, also on the coast of the Tenasserim provin¬ 
ces, where it is indigenous, and in some places 
quite abundant, (Malay, Rasamalay ; Burmese, 
Nan-tu-yoke.) Indeed a considerable stream in 
the province of Mergui derives its name from this 
tree, in consequence of its growing so thick on 
its banks. The bark of L. altingia has a hot 
and bitterish taste, and yields a fragrant balsam 
or liquid storax, although there is no proof that 
the liquid storax known in Europe is obtained 
from it, and it does not grow near the localities 
where liquid storax has so long been obtained. 
L. styraciflua a large, fine tree, is the species 
found in Mexico, and the United States, in the 
latter of which it is called sweet gum, and the 
fragrant liquid exudes, though not very copious¬ 
ly, from incisions in the stem. This is called 
Liquid-ambar, Oil of Ambar, and Copalm 
Balsam, and in this form has a pleasant balsamic 
odour and an aromatic bitter taste. This be¬ 
coming dry, forms what is called soft or white 
Liquid-a|jgj§M', which resembles very thick tur¬ 
pentine, §jp4 feebler odour than the liquid bal¬ 
sam, audfrontains less volatile oil, but more 
benzoDNfeid. L. orientalis is a native of Cyprus 
and paVis of the East Indies. Dr. Pococke, as 
quoted by l)r. Lindley, states that it is 
called Xylon Effendi (the Wood of our Lord), in 
Cyprus, where it produces an excellent white tur¬ 
pentine, especially by incisions in the bark. It 
is also said to be produced on the island of Cab- 
ross, at the upper end of the Red Sea, near Cadess, 
which is three days’ journey from Suez. The 
j product of the L. Altingia is said to be mixed 
| with the substance obtained by boiling the 
[ branches of Styrax officinale, or acting upon them 
w *th oil, spirit or naphtha. The subject is inter¬ 
esting as connected with ancient commerce, inas- 
: much as old writers mention a liquid with the 
solid storax, the mia-saileh and Mia yahseh of 
>.the Arabs. In all its states Liquid-amber is 
Bused to mix with Balsam of Peru. L. cerasi- 
p fclia of Wallich (Sedgwickia cerasifolia of Grif- 
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fiths) grows in Assam, but it is not known if it 
yields any balsam.— Eng. Cgc. Mason. 

(193) AMBOOSIE, Dried Mangoes. 

Amuryn, Guk. | Amboosie; kucherian, Hind. 

Is the flesh or pulp of green mangoes, cut into 
oblong pieces, salted and dried in the sun, when 
it assumes a brownish colour. It is used as an 
ingredient in curries by the natives of India, to 
which it imparts an agreeable acid taste. Goa 
Amboosie is most prized on the west of India, 
but is made everywhere. —Faulkner. 

(194) AMBOYNA WOOD, Lingoa Wood. 
A fragrant wood of various colours, used in ca¬ 
binet work in England. Localities, Ceram, and 
Amboyna. At the Great Exhibition of 1851, it 
was sent from Singapore.— Faulkner. Land. Ex. 
Juries' Reports. 

(195) AMETHYST. 

Ainethyste, Fit. I Amethy&tus, Lat, 

Amethyst, Gkr. I Ametisto, Port. 

Amati&ta, It. | Ametisto, Sf. — Faulkner . 

Amethyst. This name has been applied to 
two precious stones of essentially different na¬ 
tures. The Oriental Amethyst is a rare variety of 
Adamantine Spar or Corundum. The Occidental , 
or Common Amethyst , is a variety of quartz or 
rock crystal, which is met with in many parts of 
the world, as India, Siberia, Sweden, Germany, 
Spain, &c. It occurs in various forms, as mas¬ 
sive, in rounded pieces, and crystallised.— Engl. 
Cyc. page 142. Common Amethysts of great 
magnitude, in regular crystals, are obtained near 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan. The amethyst is prin¬ 
cipally distinguished from common quartz by its 
colour, which is occasionally of every shade of 
violet, or rather purplish-violet, and this in the 
perfect amethyst is pretty equal throughout the 
crystal: very commonly the summits only of the 
crystal are amethystine, the lower part being 
nearly colourless, or tinged with green. By long- 
continued heat the colour is destroyed and the 
crystals become white and opalescent.— Eng. Cyc. 
page 143. 

(196) JgteEltSTIA NOBILIS. This is the 
finest itjfflgSIlfe tree in Chin India. It is of 
low statffljpwith slender pendulous branches 
clustered vmwr its tufted summit of lively green, 
and drained with large pea blossom shaped 
flowers of brilliant red and yellow, which hang 
down from its graceful arches in tassels more 
than a yard long. It was discovered by Dr. Wal¬ 
lich on the Salwen near Trockla, and named by 
him after Lady Amherst the Noble Ainh'erstia. 
It has been introduced into England ^te ^ti^ery 
tree is said to be worth fifty pounds. ■ i WWen'one 
flowers, it produces quite a sensation from the 
Thames to the Tweed. A botanical correspondent 
in the North of England writes : “ I dont hear 
whether the Amherstia which flowered near Lon¬ 
don last year is going to do so again this, but 
doubtless it will, and we shall soon hear of it.” 
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" Ho, Trocklii! thy tide 
Hath a beautiful bride, 

The child of an iris-wreathed sliovrcr ; 

With vails flowing down 
From her emerald crown. 

Whose fringes unfold 
lu scarlet and gold, 

A glorious sight, 

Ever graceful and bright—• 

The queen of proud Avn’s wild bower. 

There sweet-blossomed trees 
Are wooing the breeze 
O’er highland, and dingle, and glade, 

Jlut though they allure 
With their fragrance so pure, 

The Amherstia is fairest, 

The noblest, the rarest; 

Nor all the rich flowers 
Of Albion’s bowers 

Can vie with its purpling shade.” Mason- 

Ta Calcutta, it was considered rather diffi¬ 
cult to manage, but Fortune mentions that 
it was succeeding admirably under the treat¬ 
ment of Mr. Scott, the head gardener.— Mason 
p. 360. 

( 197 ) AM TA NTH I S, Mountain Flax.— 
A mineral in silky filaments, which, when mixed 
with oil, may be woven into a fire-proof cloth. It. 
is sometimes used as a lamp-wick. Localities, 
Scotland, St. Neverne in Cornwall, Corsica, and 
the United States of America.— Faulkner. 

( 198 ) AMMANJA VES1CATOR1A, (Blis¬ 
tering Ammania.) Fern. Dadmaree, Bunmu- 
rich, Beng. An annual found in wet land during 
the rains, fi to 06 inches high, has a strong smell 
like muriatic acid ; leaves exceedingly acrid, em¬ 
ployed by the uatives as blisters in rheumatism ; 
and Ainslie states that the fresh leaves bruised and 
applied to the part intended to be blistered per¬ 
form their office in half an hour, and most effec¬ 
tually. Dr. O’Shauglmessv made trial of this 
article in eight instances ; blisters were not pro¬ 
duced in less than 12 hours in any, and in three 
individuals not for 24 hours. The bruised leaves 
had been removed from all after half an hour. 
The pain occasioned was absolutely agonizing 
until the blister rose, lie says he should not be 
justified in recommending these leaves for further 
trial, they cause more pain than Gantharidcs, and 
are far inferior to the plumbago (lal chitra) in 
celerity and certainty of action. Wight also gives 
figures of A. pentandra and A. rotundifolia.— 
O'Shaughmsy , page 331. 

(199) AMMONIA is formed during the putre¬ 
factive fermentation of organic substances which 
contain,.nitrogen; also by heating animal matters 
suefr at' jnfo pfc hoofs, horns &c. in iron cylind- 
ers • j^^e^reat supply is obtained from the 
gas>vkwp 0 lF Europe, the ammoniacal liquor 
which poihes over with the tar, during the des¬ 
tructive distillation of coal, being converted by 
various processes into sulphate, hydrodhlorate, 
or carbonate of Ammonia. Common spelling salts 
are the sesqui-carbonate of Ammonia.— Tomlin- 


(200) AMMONIA LIQUID, Spirits op 
Hartshorn, Volatile Alkali, is a limpid, 
colourless fluid, exceedingly volatile, has a pun¬ 
gent smell, and a caustic taste ; and is one of 
the most useful stimulauts in the Materia Medica. 

(201) AMMONIA, 1IYDROCHLORATE OF,* 

Sui Ammoniac, Eng. Sohn^a and Noshudur, Pkrs. 

Navacharum. Tam. Duk. and Sans. 

Urmcena, Arab. 

This valuable salt is the nowshadur of the 
bazars, wheie it is found in a sufficiently pure 
state for its more important uses, but it can be 
purified by a simple method of refining. Muriate 
of Ammonia is a volcanic product, but is also the 
result of the decomposition of many animal mat¬ 
ters ; the dung of camels when roasted with 
common salt, yields it in sufficient quantities to 
be the chief source of the salt in India and 
Egypt. Indeed, it was first obtained in Egypt 
near the temple of Jupiter Amnion, whence its 
name, by sublimation from the soot of camels 
dung. It is now manufactured largely in Eu¬ 
rope, by combining hydrochloric acid, either 
directly, or indirectly, with ammonia obtained 
from the decomposition of animal matter. In 
France, by the distillation of bones, in iron re¬ 
torts, but in Britain, from the ammoniacal salts 
contained in the liquor resulting from the dis¬ 
tillation of coal in the gas works. Sulphuric 
acid is added, and the sulphate of ammonia thus 
produced, is decomposed by muriate of soda. 
Muriate of ammonia is sold in the bazars of In¬ 
dia in thick fibrous semi-translucent cakes, de¬ 
void of smell, of bitter acrid taste. It sublimes 
when heated, dissolves in its own weight of boil¬ 
ing, or three times its weight of cold water. 
The hot water solution yields a copious deposit 
of fine feathery crystals. During its solution in 
water, the temperature falls several degrees, 
and this property is accordingly turned to ac¬ 
count where ice is not procurable as a mode 
of cooling various beverages, or to aid the 
condensation of vapours in pharmaceutical ex¬ 
periments. This salt is very little prescribed in¬ 
ternally : a lotion composed of one part of muriate 
of ammonia, dissolved in 24 parts of rectified 
spirit, and the same quantity of distilled 
vinegar, is much used as an external application 
to bruised parts and indolent tumours.— Beng. 
Thar. p. 259. It is used by tinmen to clean 
the surface of their metals and to facilitate the 
soldering of iron and copper and prevent the 
oxydation of the copper. It is also sometimes 
employed by dyers, to brighten tlieir colours. It 
is employed, in solution as a repellant in cases 
of inflammation and tumours: it is exhibited 
as a diuretic by the Tamul practitioners in 
ascites and anasarca, and is also supposed by 
them to be a useful remedy in certain femal e 
obstructions, and uterine morbid enlargements. 
Sal Ammoniac, mixed with common salt, forms 
a powerful refrigerating mixture; when dissolved 
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merce, used for dissolving gold, instead of 
nitro-hydroehloric aoid.. It is also used in 
small quantities in steam-boilers, to prevent the 
formation of calcareous deposits,— Aipslie. Tom¬ 
linson. 

# (202) AMMONITES, as the Ammonites were 
evidently principal agents for keeping within 
bounds the mollusks, &c. the crustaceans, and 
perhaps fishes of the periods prior to the Chalk 
formation, and belonging to the latter epoeh, 
we should expect to find them widely distributed. 
Accordingly, they occur in Europe, Asia, and 
America, in strata apparently of the same date, 
lu some instances, the genera and even the 
species are identical. Dr. Gerard found in the 
Himalaya mountains, at an elevation of 16,000 
feet, Ammonites TPalc.ottii and Ammonites com¬ 
munis, fossils that are found in the Lias of 
Lyme Regis. M. Menard met with one in the 
Maritime Alps at an elevation of 1500 toises. 
Their numbers must have been great. M. Du- 
fresne informed Lamarck that the road from 
Auxerre to Avalon in Burgundy was absolutely 
;laved with them. The individual agency too 
of some of these carnivorous instruments for 
preserving the balance of marine animal power 
must have been of no small importance. Lamarck 
says that he has seen Ammonites of two 
feet (French) in diameter. Mr. James Sow- 
erby and L>r. Mautell record ammonites in the 
chalk with a diameter of three feet and Dr. 
Bucklund states that Sir T Ilarvev and Air. 
Keith measured Ammonites in the Chalk near 
A1 argute which exceeded four feet in diameter; 
and this in eases where the diameter could 
have been in a very small degree enlarged by 
pressure. Y/Vmmonites occur in great abundance 
in the suprl-cretaceous strata between Tricliino- 
poly and PAwlicherry.— Engl. Cgc. page 149. 

(203) AA^MONIACUAI, from Dorema ammo¬ 
niac tun. (Don. Linn. Trans, xvi. 601.) Pern. 
Oshak, Btrf. Tins plant grows in Persia, plains of 
Aerde Kaust, and Kumisha in the province of 
Irak, and near the town of .lezud Khast, in very 
dry plains, and gravelly soil exposed to the sun. 
[hindleg.) VThe stem and fruits yield ijiujjidance 
d Ammoniacum resin.-- O' Shauyhnessg fyitige 3 64. 
Phis gum resin is imported into Bombay from 
the Persian Gulf, and re-exported to different 
countries. Faulkner. It is obtained by incisions 
n the plant, and occurs in two forms,—first, in 
voluminous masses of yellowish colour, enclosing 
fi’lute almond-like tears, the whole being of plas- 
|c consistence, and very impure ; secondly, in 
fears of irregular form, white or yellowish, 
jtpaque, rather solid, agglutinated or distinct, com- 
|ict, brittle, of glassy fracture, and free from 
ppurities. Its odour is faint and peculiar, taste 
peetish and then bitter. It is partially soluble 
■ water, ether, alcohol, alkaline solutions and 
K , acid - l t8 ittedical effects, arc similar to, 
m less powerful than, asafeetida : It i S : prinei- 
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pally employed as an expectorant in the chronic 
catarrhs and asthmas of old persons. It is also 
applied externally as a warm and stimulating 
plaster.— O’ Shauyhnessg, page 365. 

(204) AMOMUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Zingiberacese. 

(205) AMOMUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM.Roxb. 
FI. lml. i. 39. A nativ e of Madagascar, culti¬ 
vated in the Alauritius ; the fruit is the greater 
cardamoms of the old writers.— O’' Shauyhnessg, 
page 650. 

(200) AAIOAIUM AROMATICUM. Roxb. 
FI. Ind. i. p. 45. Pern. Atoning elachi, Hind. 
— O'Shauyhnessg page 650. This is a native 
of Chittagong and the valleys of the Eas¬ 
tern frontiers of Bengal ; the fruit has simi¬ 
lar properties to those of the true cardamoms, 
for which they are often sold to the dmggists of 
India. 

(207) AMOMUM C A It D A At OM U At. Itoxb; 

FI. Ind. i. p. 37. Pern. Elachi, Bang. Java, 
Sumatra, aud mountainous parts of India.— 
O' Bhang hnessg, page 635. '1 his seems the round 

and clustered cardamom of the shops. It is a 
garden plant in India : the seeds are aromatic, 
and are. used by the Ala lays instead of the true 
cardamoms, Elettaria cardamom,am. 

(208) AMOMUM DEALBATUM, is the 
Burra elachi of Sylhet.— O’ Shanghnessi/,page 650. 

(209) AMOMUM GRANA PARADIS 1. Para¬ 
dise grains, Malaguetta pepper. A native of the 
coast of Guinea near Sierra Leone. O'Shavgh- 
nessg, page 650. The A. grandijlornm of the 
same locality yields seeds of very different and 
camphor-like flavour.— O' Shanghnessy, page 650. 
The cardamoms of commerce are the capsules, 
which are gathered as the seeds ripen, are dried 
in the sun, and are then fit for sale. The smaller 
capsules or lesser cardamoms are the most 
valuable- 

(210) AMOMUM MAX1AIUM, according 
to Pereira, yields the great winged cardamoms, 
ref erred by Liudley to Elettaria. — O’ Shauyhnessg, 
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purpose of house-building. It grows also in Tra- 
vancore and Bengal. — McClelland. Useful Plants. 

(218) AMOBPHOPHALLUS CAMPANU- 
LATUS (Blame.) Nat. Ord. ARACEiE. 


Telinga Potatoe, Bnb, 
Karuna, Max. 

Muncha kunda, Tex. 

The roots of this plan 


Karocmay-kalungoo, Tam. 

01, limn. 

are very nutritious, on 
which account they are much cultivated for the 
purpose of diet. They are planted in May, and 
will yield from 1 to 250 maunds per beegali, 
selling at the rate of a rupee a maund. The roots 
are also used for pickling. They are acrid when 
raw, and are employed medicinally in boils and 
ophthalmia. Wight says, that “ when in flower 
the fetor it exhales is most overpowering, and so 
perfectly resembles that of carrion as to induce 
flies to cover the club of the spadix with their 
eggs.” A very rich soil, repeatedly ploughed, 
suits it best. The small tuberosities found in the 
large roots are employed for sets, and planted in 
the manner of potatoes. In twelve months they 
are reckoned fit to be taken up for use; the 
larger roots will then weigh from 4-8 or more 

S ounds, and keep well if preserved dry. The 
latives of India employ them for food in the 
manner of the common yam, and they are very 
generally raised by the Burmese and Karens. It, 
is much cultivated in Madras.— <Jeffrey. Mason, 
Useful Plants. Wight also figures A. marga- 
ritifer, A. sylvaticus, and A. bulhifcr. 

(214) AMPHIDESMA, a genus of marine 
bivalve shells, which are found in the sand 
on the sea-coast of tropical climates. The 
shells are oval or rounded, sometimes rather 
twisted and slightly gaping behind. They have 
two hinge teeth in each valve, and often distinct 
compressed lateral ones. The elastic cartilage is 
placed in a small triangular cavity just behind 
the hinge teeth. The cartilage has opaline re¬ 
flections, and the cartilages of some large shells, 
as the mother-of-pearl shells, are sold by the 
jewellers under the name of Peacock-stone, or 
Black Opals. They are not so much used now 
as formerly, but they aRfsfcill much sought after 
on the continent, espedf$Spin Portugal.— Eng. 
Cue. page 185. 

(215) AMPHIDONAX KARKA {Lindl.) 
Nat. Ord. Ghaminaceas. Arundo karka. Betz. 
Moxb. fi. EM. i. 8,48. Ddrma, Beng. grows 
in Bengal and $he Peninsula of India. The 
common Durma mats ai i-Calcutta are made of 
the stalks of this’t^dfleplit open. In Sinde 
the culms are made into/chairs and the flower 
stalks are beaten to form fibres which are there 
called Moonyah. These Ire used for strings and 
ropes* &c. Scc.—^JHoyfe. ytoxb. $'C. quoted 
Useful Plants. 

(216) AMPHHjOBIU5$, MUTISII. Big- 
noniaceee—k pretty climber i^th purple flowers, 
well adapted tor tjcBis work, it H fc fyfl- gw* Bidden. 

(217) AMPULLARIA, a genui of fresh¬ 
water spiral univalve shells, which are found 
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in the rivers and ponds of India, Africa, and 
South America. They are of a globular or ra¬ 
ther depressed form, are covered with a thick 
olive or black periostraca, and often banded. 
Their mouth is ovate, with the lips complete all 
round, and often slightly thickened or reflexed. 
— Engl. Cyc. page 188. 

(218) AM YG PALEJ5 (Drupace® of Bindley), 
a sub-order of the natural order Rosacete. The 
leaves and other parts of the plant yield hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, owing to which the species are all 
more or less poisonous: but other parts free 
from this acid, or possessing it in very minnte 
quantity, as the succulent fruit and the kernel, 
are valuable articles of food, on which account 
they are much cultivated. The peach, nectarine, 
pluin, cherry, almond, apricot, prune, damson, 
and bullace are produced bv different species of 
this order, and many of them are considerable 
articles of import into India. The bark of Amyg- 
dalem yields a gum, which has similar properties 
to gum Arabic; and an astringent substance 
which gives some of the species so much efficien¬ 
cy in fevers, that their bark lias been compared 
in utility to Peruvian bark. 

(210) AMYGDALUS, a genus of plants, the 
type of the sub-order Amygdaleee, comprehending 
the almond, and the peach and nectarine, besides 
a few bushes, the chief interest of which arises 
from their gay appearance.— Engl. l ye.: p. 188. 

(220) AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS, com¬ 
mon almond. 


Amygdala; dulcea, Lat. 
Louzan, Malay. 

Baddum, 1 ’kks. 

Amende. Pout. 

Mandril, Jlus. 
lnghurdi, S /ns, 

Alinendra,lr. 

Parsie vatKWiooUv, TaNI. 
Parsde ifidom-vittooloo. 

Txl. l] 
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Louz, Arab. 

Katapin^, Ball. 

AValoo luwav, Cyng. 

Baddam, Dux 

Amandeiin, 1)ut. 

Amundes, Fit. 

Mandelu, Glut. 

Buddam, Grz. 

Badam, Hind. 

Mandorli, It. 

Kateping, Jav. | Faulkner. 

Far. A. sweet, Far. B. bitter. \,A native of 
the Himalayas, the Mauritius, Tauru#, Caucasus, 
and Hindoo Kosh ; cultivated in Europe, abun¬ 
dant- in Cashmere. Of this plant, there are two 
varieties of fruit, the sweet and the bitter al¬ 
monds mf commerce. The sweet almond con¬ 
tains 24 per cent of albumen and 54 per cent of 
fixed oil, the latter forming the principal pro¬ 
duct of the tree. It is colourless, very slightly 
yellow with difficulty congealed, taste sweet, 
smell light, agreeable and resembling that of the 
seeds. In all its properties and uses, it is nearly 
identical with olive oil: and forms the basis of 
the greater part of the liniments and ointments of 
the European Pharmacopeias. Far. B. The 
bitter almond.—-{Y^xawh Badam, Beng.) The 
fruit is smaller than that of the preceding varie¬ 
ty : in every other respect the structure and ap¬ 
pearance of the frees and fruits seem to corres¬ 
pond. The taste, composition, and properties 
are however totally different. This leads almost 
irresistibly to the conclusion that there must ex- 
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ist specific anatomical differences between the 
trees. It has indeed, been asserted, bat on very 
inadequate grounds, that the sweet and bitter 
fruits have been gathered from the same tree. 
Others state that culture will change the bitter 
to the sweet, as it has changed the sour crab to 
*the delicious apple, and the bitter, half poison¬ 
ous wild potatoe to its present state. On this 
point Lindley observes, that the sweet and bitter 
almond are only varieties of each other, chiefly 
differing in the quantity of prussic acid their 
seeds contain. No opinion is to be treated with 
more respect than that of Lindley on all botani¬ 
cal matters, but Dr. O’Shaughnessy expresses his 
belief that no prussic acid has yet been traced in 
the sweet almond. The sweet and bitter kind 
are imported into the northern parts of India 
from Ghoorbund, and into the southern parts 
from the Persian gulf. When the bitter almond 
deprived of its epidermis is subjected to cold 
pressure, it affords a large quantity of thick fixed 
oil, identical with that procured from the sweet 
almond. When the oil cake thus obtained is re¬ 
duced to powder and distilled with water, a vo¬ 
latile oil passes over, of golden yellow colour, of 
strong odour of prussic acid, extremely poison¬ 
ous, and depositing crystals on exposure to the 
air. This oil contains a large quantity of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid ; the oil combines with alkalies form¬ 
ing soaps and a benzoate of the base ; acted upon 
by nitric acid it is also oxydized, and the same 
acid produced. It is very soluble in alcohol and 
sulphuric ether.— O'Shauqhnem /, pages 819-20. 

(221) AMYGDALUS PERSiCA (Peachtree.) 
Shuft Aloo, Pers : This tree was introduced into 
Europe from Persia, where the fruit is very fine, 
and called Kulloo and Kardee-aroo, and Khookh, 

. si rob. It is also found of fine quality in My¬ 
sore and China, and cultivated with success in 
“Bengal and the Dekhan. The three varieties of 
,-this fruit met with in the Dekhan are a large 
ground white sort., of a delicious .flavor ; the flat 
|China ; and a small thiu-skinned description, 
Ipiore resembling an apricot in appearance, and 

! h harder than the others. The peach is e*si- 
iltivated by seed or layers. A seedling will 
w out blossom in the second year, and be ten 
velve feet in height: it requires to be care- 
pruned, wintered, and watered. No branch- 
lould be allowed to grow on the stem closer 
three feet from the ground ; all spurious 
misplaced shoots should be rubbed off be¬ 
ginning strength to exhaust unnecessarily 
uiees of the tree ; and all distorted leaves, 
work of insects, of parasitic plants,' mil- 
fee. should be picked off and destroyed, 
kernels of the peach should be carefully 
wed from the shell, and in no ways injured, 
squired for planting : they should be sown 
a&U beds at the commencement of the rates,) 
t eighteen inches apart, and as soon as the 
are fit for removal, a good sized ball of 
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earth must be taken up with the roots, to pre¬ 
vent the root fibres from receiving injury. All 
the buds around the stem had better be rubbed 
off by the hand, as far as requisite, and a pro¬ 
per shape be given to the tree, by cutting out 
all the superfluous spurs and their branches. 
The time for opening the roots of the peach is 
after the close of the rains: then remove the earth 
with care, so as not to injure the roots, for the 
space of three feet round the atom ; pull off all 
tile leaves, aud cease to water the tree until the 
blossom buds appear ; then cover up the roots 
with good loam mixed with old rotten manure ; 
water freely every third or fourth day, until the 
fruit begins to ripen, when you must be guided 
by circumstances. It is necessary sometimes to 
thin the fruit, and also to put the peaches in 
bags, as they begin to ripen, otherwise the birds 
destroy them. ln % the Dekhan, peaches first 
come in about February, and with care may be 
coutinued until the rains commence, after which 
the excess of moisture received by the leaves and 
roots causes the fruit to swell and burst.— Riddell. 
The flowers are purgative, but also narcotic. Dr. 
Christison relates the case of a gentleman who 
was poisoned by taking them in salad, as an ape¬ 
rient. The leaves and kernels on distillation 
yield abundance of prussic acid. The fermented 
fruit gives an excellent brandy, chiefly manufac¬ 
tured in the United States of America. The 
bark gives a large quantity of gum during the 
hot season.— O'Shaughnessy, page 222. 

(222) AMYRIDACEjE, Amyrids, a natural 
order of plants, consisting of tropical trees or 
shrubs, the leaves, bark, and fruit of which 
abound in fragrant resin. The species are natives 
of tropical India, Africa, and America. This 
order is remarkable for yielding various fragrant 
resins as Myrrh, Frankincense, and other pro¬ 
ducts. The Frankincense of India is the pro¬ 
duce of a species of Boswellia. Olibanum is 
yielded by Boswellia serrata. Myrrh is obtained 
on the Abyssinian coast from the Balsmmdendron 
myrrha. B. Opobalsamum yields the Balm of 
Mecca. Bdellium is produced in Africa by B. 
Africanum. American Elemi comes from Icicu 
lcicariba. Resin of Courina from I. ambrosica. 
The gum Elemi of commerce is said to be yield¬ 
ed by several species of Amyris. (Lindley, Veye- 
table kingdom.) — Engl. Oyc. p, 189. 

('223) AMYRIS COMMIPHORA. This 
tree ; grows in India: its wood and resinous juice 
have a strong balsamic smell: its gum is called 
MeisaksJn, Tel. and Hind, and Mysaskee, Tam. 
—Riddell. 

(224) AMYRIS HEPTAPHYLLA. Amyrid- 
acea. Karn-phul, Hinb.—A shrub with alter¬ 
nate pinnate leaves, and small yellow flowers; 

|i the leaves when bruised have the smell of anise, 
j — Riddell. Between the Pegu and Tounghoo 
‘districts the leaves of Una.tree, both dry and in 
a green state, are a favorite spice to the inhabi- 
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tanfcs of that part of the country, where it grows 
plentifully.— McClelland. 

(225) ANABAS, (from hvafialm, to ascend), 
Tellee, also Pannei-eri, Tam. Palmyra Climber, 
the name given by Cuvier to a genus of 
Acanthopterygious osseous fishes, remarkable 
tor the power possessed by the species of living 
for some time out of water, and making their 
way on land. This power depends on a struc¬ 
ture characteristic of the family of which it is the 
type, part of the pharangeals being labyrinthi- 
form; that is to say, divided into a number of 
irregular lamellae, more or less numerous, form¬ 
ing cavities and little cells capable of retaining 
a certain quantity of water. This apparatus is 
so protected that, when the animals arc out of 
their native element, the evaporation of the con¬ 
tained water takes place very slowly, and the 
gills are kept, moist, by means of which remark¬ 
able provision the fishes of this family are ena¬ 
bled to leave the rivers and marshes where they 
usually reside, and to travel over land foi consid¬ 
erable distances, creeping among the herbage or 
along the ground. Although this fact has been 
but recently known to modern naturalists, the 
ancients appear to have been well acquainted 
with it, and Theophrastus has recorded the ext- 
istenee in India of certain little fishes which leave 
the rivers for a time, and again return to them 
he doubtless alludes to the Anabas and its allies. 
— 'Engl. Cyc. f. 189. The genus Ana ban, of 
which there is but one species, the Anabas 
scandens (Perea senndens of Daldorf, Anthias 
tedudineus of Bloch), is distinguished by a well- 
marked character, the borders of its opercle, sub- 
opercle, and interoperele being denticulated, 
whilst the preopercle is not so, nor even distinctly 
marginated. The head is round and broad, the 
muzzle is very short and obtuse, the eye placed 
very near its extremity. The month is small, 
and large scales cover "the head. The body is 
oblong, compressed centrally and behind. The 
lateral line is interrupted at its posterior third, 
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marshes, and had taken it at a height of no less 
than 5 feet above the surface of the water, effect¬ 
ing its movements of ascent by means of its fins 
and tail and the spines of its opercles, in a simi¬ 
lar manner to that by which it progressed along 
the ground. Another Danish observer, M. John, 
published a similar statement, adding that it is 
called in Tianquebar by a name which signifies pal- 
mira Tree-Climber. Other European naturalists, 
who have equally observed it in its native countries, 
such as Beimvardt, Leschenault, Hamilton and 
Buchanan, whilst they record its habit of creep¬ 
ing on the ground and living a long time out of 
water, deny or omit all mention of its power to 
ascend trees but we have frequently seen it climb¬ 
ing up rough surfaces.— Engl. Cyc. page, 189. 

(226) ANACAEDIACEJl, ANA CARDS, 

or Cashew Tribe—are woody plants, abound¬ 
ing in an acrid resin: the juice is often used 
as a varnish, for which it is well adapted in 
consequence of its turning hard and black 
when dry. The extreme acridity of its fumes, 
however, which are apt to produce severe inflam¬ 
mation in many constitutions, render it dangerous 
to use : the Rhus or Sumac, the l’istacias Mango 
and Anacardium are genera of this order.— 
Eng. Cyc. ~ 

(227) ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTAL!] 
(Linn.) 


recommencing a little lower. The tail is some¬ 
what rounded. The whole body is covered with 
large scales. There is a single dorsal and an 
anal fin, nearly equal in height, and in both the 
spinous rays prevail.— Engl. Cyc. p. 189. In 
colour it appears to vary, being brown or bluish- 
black or dark green, paler, beneath and having 
violet fins. In form the individuals are constant 
and reach the length of 6 inches.— Engl. Cyc 
page 189. This fish inhabits all parts of India 
and the Indian Archipelago, living in marshes 
and in the back-waters, and feeding on 
aquatic insects, and Dr. Cantor, observed 
it at Chusan. Respecting its habits there 
has been much discussion. In 1797a Dan¬ 
ish gentleman, M. Daldorf, 


Cashew-nut tree, Eng. 
Cola-Mavah, Tam. 
tligilee l5Rclara,Cajou, Hind, 


Parunkimavah, MaL. 
Thc-ho-t hayet, Purm. 
Jidi niemidi, Tel. 


This tree, indigenous to 
grows all over India, Burmah 


the West Indies, 

_ and the Tenasse- 

rim provinces, where, though scarce in the forests 
of Pegu, it is largely cultivated about Phoung- 
yee houses aud in groves near towns. It some¬ 
times grows to a large size, and its wood is dark 
in colour, but not deemed of value in carpentry ; 
it makes the best charcoal for iron smiths. It is 
very ornamental when in leaf, befiring sweet¬ 
smelling flowers, succeeded by a pea-shaped fruit 
of a yellow and red colour. The nut hangs at the 
end of the fruit outside; and is of a kidney 
shape. The fruit is very acrid and astringent. 
The pericarp of the nut produces a black acrid 
oil, which, owing to its caustic properties, is often 
applied to floors or wooden rafters of houses to 
prevent the attacks of white ants. It requires 
however to be used cautiously. This oil is call¬ 
ed Cardole, also Cashew Apple oil, and is a 
powerfully vesicating agent. A valuable sub- 
astrmgent gum is obtained from the trunk of the 
tree, useful as a good varnish, and 
substitute for gum Arabic. It ghiJtai-wng a 
lected while the sap is rising. It 
useful where the depredations c 
to be guarded against, and is u. 
by the bookbinders, who wash t 


~ - —;•> communicated an, 

account of its iiabits to the Liwiffisn v nf I 

Union,* which he staled theTtohrfS^ EeTrStoto 
ed it in the act of ascending palm-trees nearfaitts. The kernels, when roast 

‘in 


$u\d be col¬ 
a's particularly 

^trisects requue 

and in 8. America 

jhd,bootaw*» 

Unway moths and 


-d 3 are 


edible and 
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wholesome, and are used for imparting a flavour 
to Madeira Wine. Ground up and mixed with 
cocoa they make a good chocolate. The juice 
which flows from an incision in the body of the 
tree will stain linen so that it cannot be washed 
out. The caustic oil of the coats of the nut is 
applied to warts, cornB, ulcers, &c., but it is said 
that the vapour of the oil when roasting will pro¬ 
duce violent swelling and inflammation. Mar- 
tius says, •* The sympathetic effect of the nut 
borne about the person upon chronic inflamma¬ 
tions of the eyes, especially when of a scrofulous 
nature, is remarkable.” The bark of the tree is 
given internally in infusion in syphilitic swellings 
of the joints. Lastly, an edible oil, equal if not 
superior to olive or almond oil, is procured from 
the nuts, and the fresh juice of the flower-stalks 
is used in lemonade. Wine and vinegar are also 
made of it by fermentation. The seeds or nuts 
form an article of commerce, and arc said to yield 
a spirit by distillation, superior to rum or arrack 
and described as a powerful diuretic. The as¬ 
tringent juice of the fruit is highly recommend¬ 
ed as a remedy in dropsical habits.— Lindley. 
Pereira. Ainttl. fyc. <fc. quoted in Useful Plants. 
Riddell. McClelland. M. R. Jur. llep. Jeffrey. 

(228) ANAGALLIS AHVENSIS, or'pim¬ 
pernel, is common in Europe and in India dur¬ 
ing the cold season ; is an acrid drastic cathartic 
once much prescribed in insanity, epilepsy and 
dropsy. Wight in his leones 1205 gives figures 
also, of A. cu'.rulia ; A latifolia. 

(229) ANAGALLIS 1NDICA. Primnlace*. 
—A flowering plant, a native of Nepal, colour 
blue, of easy culture and propagated by cuttings, 
in any common soil.— Riddell. 

(230) ANAMIHTA COCCULUS. {IF. & A.) 
N. O. Menispermaceje. Syn. A. paniculate, 
Colebrooke. Menispermuni Cocculus L. — M. hete- 
roclitim. Roxb. 

Kaka-collie, Tam. I Kakmnri, Hixd. 

Kaki-uhempoo,TEL. | Tolls, or Kakaudaka-conu. 

j veh, Mat.. 

The seeds are called Kakmari ke beenj in the 
bazars. This is a strong climbing shrub, with the 
bark corky, ash-coloured, and deeply cracked into 
fissures; leaves roundish, acute, very slightly cor¬ 
date, sometimes truncate at the base, hard, leath¬ 
ery, shining, smooth, with five digitate ribs, six 
inches long and as many broad : stalks shorter 
than the leaves, tumid at both ends; flowers in 
lateral compound racemes. Drupes two or three, 
globose, cotyledons distinct, linear, oblong, very 
membranous.— {Lindley' s Flora Medico, p. 41) 
It is a native of Malabar, Travancore, the Circar 
mountains, and the Eastern Islands, is cultivated 
in the Botanical Garden of Calcutta and accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Heifer is indigenous in the Tenasse- 
rira Provinces. The seeds of this species are well 
known in commerce under the name of Cocculus 
indicus, or “ Coques du Learnt'” they are 
roundish, kidney-shaped, enclosed in a blackish 
brown, dry and wrinkled perisperm, within which 
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the fruit is white, bivalvic and unilocular; the 
kernel is oily. They are devoid of smell, of ex¬ 
tremely bitter taste, and poisonous in moderate 
doses/ These properties are due to the presence 
of a peculiar principle named Picroloxic acid. 
This acid is prepared by making a watery ex¬ 
tract by acetate of lead ; filter, evaporate to 
dryness in a water bath, dissolve in spirit, filter 
a second time, and continue evaporating and 
redissolving until the extract is perfectly soluble 
in alcohol and water. It now consists of pic- 
rotoxic acid and colouring matter. The latter 
may be separated by the careful addition of a 
small portion of water; the colouring matter is 
removed, and the pierotoxic acid remains. The 
seeds are poisonous to all animals, and even to 
vegetables. The general effects produced ou the 
former are nausea, vomiting, tetanic convulsi¬ 
ons, and insensibility; ten or twelve grains of 
the pierotoxic acid are sufficient to destroy a dog. 
Marcet proved by experiments that a solution 
prepared with an extract made with the seeds 
have killed a bean plant in twenty-four hours. 
Cocculus indicus is largely employed in Austra¬ 
lia in destroying the parasitic animals which at¬ 
tack the skins of sheep. It is also used for 
stupifying fish; mixed with crumbs of bread and 
thrown into ponds, the fish which eat the crumbs 
become intoxicated, float on the surface, and are 
easily taken. It is well known that fish thus caught 
are exceedingly dangerous. It has been said that 
the seeds are often added to beer, which they 
render more intoxicating, but the truth of this ac¬ 
cusation, has not been confirmed. The only use 
of the Cocculus indicus in medicine is as an ex¬ 
ternal application, as a powder or ointment, to 
destroy vermin in the hair, and in the treatment 
of some cutaneous diseases. A considerable 
quantity of “ Cocculus indicus” seeds is export¬ 
ed from Malabar and Travancore, and shipped 
for the London market, where the prices vary 
from 1S to 24 shillings per cwt. The exports 
from Travancore alone for 1854-55, were up¬ 
wards of 75 candies. The imports for the En¬ 
glish market are about 240 tons annually.—■» 
O' Shattghnessy. Mason. Ainsl. Simmonds. Lindley. 
tfr. A’c. quoted in Useful Plants. 

(231) ANANAS SATIVUS {Schnll.) Nat. 
Ord. Bromeuace.e. Hexandria Monogy- 
nia. Sex. Syst.- 

Pine-apple, Eng. I Ananas, T>ric. 

Focreetiiee, Mal. I Ananas, Ti i.. 

Anusie, Tam. I 

The Pine Apple grows profusely in t he Malay 
Peninsula, the Moluccas, the Philippine Islands 
and China, and it seems to have been introduced 
into India by the Portuguese, but it is now do¬ 
mesticated, indeed in parts almost wild. The 
delicious flavour of the fruit is well known. The 
plant succeeds well in the open air as far North 
as 30®, while in the southern parts of the Penin¬ 
sula of India they form hedges, and will grow 
with little care and in almost any soil. The flav- 
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our of the fruit is of course {greatly heightened by formed by the great genus Anas of Linnseue 
cultivation,, being somewhat acrid in its wild [Ducks.]— ling, Eye. p. 193. 
state. The plants are remarkable for their poiver of (235) ANCESTROLOBUS CARNEA (Zoun- 

existing in the air without contact with the earth, gali, Burm.) and A. MALLIS. (Yinbya, Burm.) 
and in South America they may be seen in abun- These two timber trees, are plentiful in the Pegu 

dance hanging up in the gardens and dwelling- and Tounghoo forests. The timber grows very f 
houses, in which situations they will flower pro- tall, but seldom exceeds three feet in girth, 
fusely, perfuming the air with their delicious fra- Wood, dark-brown.— McClelland. 
grance. The most important use of the Pine-Ap- (236) ANCHOR, 
pie plant undoubtedly consists in the fine white Lungur, ^Arab. 

fibres yielded by the leaves. These have been Anker’ Grr. 

formed into the most delicate fabrics, as well as LooLne, Uuss. 

fishing lines, ropes, &c. Unlike other fibres they A well known heavy hooked iron instrument, for 
are not injured by immersion in water—a proper- fixing a vessel in a road-stead or harbour.— 
ty much increased by tanning, which method is Faulkner. The Anchors for the larger sailing 
constantly used by the natives. In Malacca and vessels are wholly imported into India. The 
Singapore a trade is carried on with China in sheet, anchor, bower, spare, stream, hedge and prop- 
these fibres, which are there used in the manu- net, are names given to anchors of various forms 
faeture of linen-stuff's. As a substitute for flax and sizes. The patent anchors of Mr. Stuard have 
they are perhaps the most valuable of Indian one arm ; as also have some of those of Lieute- 
fibres. Hr. Royle states, “ that a patent was nant Rodgers, who has patented two single armed 
taken out for the manufacture of thread from the compound anchors, and a third which has two 
Pine-Apple fibre, because, when bleached, it could arms. Ilis improvements are perhaps the great- 
be manufactured the same way as flax. The pro- est that have been made.— Tomlinson. 
eess of bleaching by destroying the adhesion be- (237) ANCHOVl r (Engraulm, Cuvier), 
tween the bundles of fibres renders it much finer, Anchois, Fit. | Aociughe, It. Faulkner. 

and hence enables it to be extended between the A genus of Abdominal Malacopterygious Fishes, 

rolls in the process of spinning.” The Juries separated by Baron Cuvier from the Clnpea, or 
Reports in the Madras Exhibition of 1855 men- Herrings of Linnaeus. The genus, as at present 
tions its fibre as being fine, white and strong, of constituted, consists of six or seven species, all 
considerable length, very silky and susceptible of of diminutive size, and, with the exception of the 
being split into the finest threads : very fine spe- common Anchovy (E. encrasieholus ), and a near- 
eimens of this were exhibited by the Madras ly allied species distinguished from it by M. Cu- 
School of Arts a8 tow, hackled flax, and refuse vier (E. meletta), are all inhabitants of the tropi- 
for making string. Also as thread, string, and cal seas of India and America. Whether these 
line : clean specimens of the fibre were con- latter wholly agree with the European species in 
tributed from Cocanada, South Arcot, Tanjore, the savour and other qualities of the flesh, for 
Bolarum, and Tranquebar. According to expe- which it is so highly esteemed, is a doubtful ques- 
riments by Dr. Rovle, pine-apple fibre prepared tion ; at all events the fishing of the native species 
at Madras bore 260 lbs., and some from Singa- for export, has never been attempted in America 
pore 350 lbs. A rope of the same broke at 57 or India. The common Anchovy of commerce is a 
cwt. In other experiments a 12-thread rope of small fish, not much longer than the middle fin- 
plantain fibre broke at 864 lbs., and a similar rope ger, of a bluish-brown colour on the back, and 
of Pine-Apple fibre at 924 lbs. Royle. Ainslie. silvery-white on the belly. It abounds in the 
* quoted in Useful Flanis. Jury llep. Mad. Ex. Mediterranean along the shores of Spain, Italy, 

(232) ANANAS STRIATIFOLIA. Ribbon- and Greece; in the Atlantic, it is found along the 

leaved pine apple. This is a very ornamental coasts of Portugal and France, and occasionally 
variety of the pine apple that has been introduced has been taken off the shores of England and 
from Malacca, into the Tenasserim Provinces.—• Holland, as well as in the Baltic. Considerable 
Mason. ’ fisheries of Anchovies are established along the 

(233) ANATHERUM, a genus of grasses, coasts of Provence and Catalonia; but the most 
belonging to the group of which species yield productive of all is off Gorgona, a small island 
fragrant volatile oil. A. muricatum now Andro- west of Leghorn. If, when the barrels are open, 
pogon, is the Vetian of the French and the EJms- the fish are found to be small and Arm, round- 
khns of the Hindoos. Its fragrant roots are employ- backed, with a silvery-white skin and red flesh, 
ed in making tatties, covers for palanquins, &c. It and a plump compact form, they are probably 
is administered medicinally, and has stimulating the true anchovy; if, on the contrary, they taper 
and diaphoretic qualities. A nardus is also, on very much towards the tail, or are of a dark 
account of the volatile oil it contains, called ! brown colour without, and have flabby pale-co- 
Ginger-Grass, or KoobeL— Eng. Cyc. p. 193. loured flesh, they will probably turn out to be 

(234) ANATIDiE (Leach), the Duck kind, a ; the Sardine (E. meletta), another Mediterranean 
group formed by Dr, Leach to include bis generaspecies frequently mixed with real anchovies, or 


Lungur, Pehs & Hind. 
Ancora, It. 

Anciat St. 

Faulkner. 
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•even sold separately as the genuine fish. The 
-true Anchovy, Engraulis encrasicholus of Flem¬ 
ing (Lycostomus) grow from four to seven 
inches in length. The true Anchovy when bot¬ 
tled has the head and intestines removed ; but the 
scales and fins, with the exception of the pector¬ 
als are allowed to remain. The fish is of small 
size, silvery, and rather flat, and the flesh of a 
salmon colour, but increases to a deep beautiful 
pink colour, when it is twelve months old. An¬ 
chovies are imported into England in barrels in 
brine made with rock-salt, and bottled in England; 
but of 28 samples of bottled Anchovies examined 
by I)r Hassall, in 1852, nearly all were found 
adulterated, with Dutch fish, Sicilian fish, Bole 
Armenian and Venetian red, not a third part 
consisting of true Gorgona Anchovies. The 
commercial value of “ French fish,” possibly an 
Engraulis, is about one-half that of the Gorgona 
Anchovy ; that of the “ Sicilian fish,” is at least 
one-third less than the Gorgona Anchovy ; and 
the “ Dutch fish,” also possibly an Engraulis, is 
likewise of very inferior value, and greatly inferi¬ 
or as an article of diet : sprats and sardines are 
also sold as real Gorgona Anchovies, but the 
sardine is a white fish.— Hassall. Eng. Cgc. The 
species of Engraulis at Madras are three in num¬ 
ber ; the Netteli or Teran Goonie, E. albas, is 
•caught in the great nets, in immense numbers and 
by Europeans, highly esteemed for the breakfast 
table ; and one about 6 inches long is very deli¬ 
cate eating. The Tamil names of the others are 
J’ola Nelteli and MaperNetteli. (SeeENOiuULis.) 
Jerdon. The gna-pingnai-say, of the Burmese 
coast and Teuasserim provinces, is considered by 
Dr. Morton to be the E. Meletta , or common 
sardine ; but Mr. Mason, has no doubt it is an 
Engraulis.— Eanlkner. Mason. 

(238) ANCHOVY PASTE. Dr. Hassall’s re¬ 
cent analysis of this substance showed the entire 
samples to be highly and even vividly colored 
with very large quantities of bole Armenian, and 
adulterated also with flour.-— Hassall. 

(239) ANCHOVIES, Essence or. No condi¬ 
ment is more generally known and esteemed than 
ancho.vy sauce. It was in use among the Ho¬ 
mans, and was one of the kinds of sauce called 
Garum, which appears to have formed an indis¬ 
pensable article of seasoning in their most ex¬ 
pensive and luxurious dishes. Dr. Hassall found 
the whole of the samples analyzed by him, to be 
adulterated with the ferruginous oxide, bple 
Armenian.— Hassall. Eng. Cyc. 

(240) ANCMUSA TINCTORIA, Alka- 
net. A native of Europe, the root extensively 
used in dyeing. For this root those of the: 
Qnosma echioides, and 0. tinctoria have been 
substitute^ The Qnosma modi (Wall.) of the 
Himalayas is clpsely allied to this, and is called 
Maha rwnga from the intensity of'its colour. The 
alkauet of Constantinople j 8 pinduced by a differ¬ 
ent order of plants altogether, being the root of 


the Alcanna vera, (Natural order, Salleariae.) JR?/. 
— O' Shaughnessy, page 498. Its red principle 
Alkanet, or Orcanet, occurs in masses of brown 
colour, resinous fracture, melting at a low heat, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and the Fatty oils, which 
assume a red colour, remaining still transparent ; 
less soluble in water, forming blue compounds 
with potash, soda, baryta, and with lime, decom¬ 
posed by hot sulphuric acid, changed into oxalic 
acid by the nitric Acid. The alcoholic solutions 
treated by several metallic re-agents afford some 
beautiful lakes. Orcanet is only employed in 
pharmacy as a colouring matter for ointments 
and pomatums. Its chief use is as a dye stuff, 
and for colouring sugared sweetmeats for confec¬ 
tioners.— O'Shaughnessy, page 496. The Anchusa 
plants are annuals and perennials, easily culti¬ 
vated, and for ornamental purposes, may be 
planted in open borders ; their colours are deep 
blue, and in some cases varied with red and white. 
— Riddell. 

(241) ANDROGRA PHIS. 

Icones, gives figures of the 
viz. A. Ceylanica, 1560 ; 
lobelioides, 1557 ; Neesiana, 

518 ; serpyllifolia 517 ; viscosula, 1559 ; Wight- 
iana, 1558. We notice the following. 

(242) ANDROGRAPIIIS PANICULATA 
{Wall.) AcanthacEjE. Syn. Justieia panicu¬ 
late, Roivb. El. 2nd. i. p. 118. 


Wight, in his 
following species, 
echioides, 467; 
1561 ;paniculata, 


Kala megh, 15 eng 
K alupnath, or JVhiha tita 
(great bitter), Hind. 
Kiriat, Tam. 


Kiriatha, Mal. 
Great, 1)uk. 
Wella, Tel. 


It is the Cara-caniram of Rheedc, and in some 
parts of India it is known as the Vella-Vaymboo. 
A native of dry ground under the shade of trees ; 
flowers in the wet and cold seasons. Celebrated 
as a stomachic bitter, and used in cholera and 
dysentery. It is the basis of the celehrated 
“ Drogue amere” a compound of mastio, fran¬ 
kincense, resin, myrrh, aloes, and creat root, 
steeped in brandy for a month, and the tincture 
strained and bottled.— O'Shanghtessy, page 482, 
It is an annual plant, and according to Ainslie, 
it was originally brought from the Isle of 
France. It is cultivated in Tinnevellv and other 
districts ; and is now found wild in Bengal anti 
probably in the Peninsula. It is one of the plants 
from which the Chiretta of the bazars is obtain¬ 
ed. See Chiretta. — Ben. Phar. 810. 


(243) ANDROPOGON CALAMUS ARQ- 
MATICUS is supposed by Dr. lloyle to be the ca¬ 
lamus aromaticus of the ancients; yields a volatile 
oil, erroneously termed oil of spikenard; the true 
spikenard of the ancients is supposed to have been 
obtained from the Nardostachys Jatamansi, a 
plant of the Valerian family. Dr. lloyle regards 
this andropogon as the plant which yields the oil 
of Nemaur, known in Southern India as the Roo- 
sa Grass oil, which differs bnt little either in 
appearance or quality from the Lemon grass oil, 
is used for the same purposes and forms a good 
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substitute for the more expensive cajaput oil.— 
O'Shaughnessy. Hoyle. Jur. Hep. M. E. 

(344) ANDBOPOGON CITBATUM (DC.) 
Nat. Ord. Geaminace^;. 

Lemon-grass, or Sweet-rush, Ghunda-bela, Hind. 

Eng. Sircku Mae. 

Camachie-pilloo, Tam. Unmiho-bcna, Bing. 

Kamachie-kussoo, Tel Sa ba-len, Buiim. 

A. schcenanthus, Linn .—Oymbopogon schceuan- 
thus.— Sprung. This lemon-grass is a native of 
Arabia, but is cultivated in India, in the West In¬ 
dies, Ceylon, Burmah, Tenasserim, and the Moluc¬ 
cas. The active principle of the leaves sceius 
to reside in the essential oil which they contain, 
and which is obtained by distillation. This is 
known in commerce as “ Lemon grass oil,” and 
forms an important article of export from Cey¬ 
lon, amounting in value to nearly .£7,000 annually. 
It may be seen covering all the Kandian Hills, 
and so long as it is young, it is the best possible 
pasture for cattle. This species of grass is very 
hard, and grows to the height of seven feet or 
even higher, and has a strong but extremely 

i densant acid taste, it. derives its name, from 
uiving, when crushed, an odour like that of the 
lemon, so strong, that after a time it becomes 
quite heavy and sickening although grateful and 
refreshing at first,. It is cultivated all over the 
Tenasserim provinces ; a decoction of the leaves is 
deemed by the people efficacious in cholic. The 
leaves are used in India as a kind of Tea, and 
are deemed tonic and slightly stimulant. It is 
now cultivated very generally throughout the 
West Indies, in the gardens of the planters, as 
an elegant and powerful aromatic, and was 
doubtless introduced from the East. An infu¬ 
sion of the fragrant leaves, which are bitter and 
aromatic, is given to children as an excellent 
stomachic. It is also diaphoretic. Mixed with 
butter-milk the leaves are used in cases of ring¬ 
worm ; and the white centre of the succulent 
leaf-culms is used to impart a flavour to curries. 
The oil is of a light straw colour, but becomes 
red if kept long. It is much used in perfumery, 
as the oil of Verbena.— Hoxb. .Li.ndl.vij, Ainsl. 
Simmonds. $v. Mown. Useful Plants. 

(245) AN DBOPOGON DIGITALIS, is men¬ 
tioned by Simmonds, as Kus-kus grass, the oil 
of which, from Ulwar in ltajpootanah, was shown 
in the Exhibition of 1851. 

(246) ANDBOPOGON ESCULENTUM. 
Mr. Mason mentions that several species of an- 
dropogon, as the genus is described by Itoxburgh, 
are among the most abundant of the grasses of 
Burmah, and one of these Dr. McClelland des¬ 
cribes under the name of Andropogun esculentum, 
or Lemon grass, (Tsablain, Burmese) cultivated 
in small quantity in every village throughout the 
country, and to be had in all the bazars. It 
is a valuable article, and in a dry state might be 
found profitable for export. Mr. Jeffrey mentions 
that A. esculentura, (A. Narthum-pilloo, Tamil) 
is used in Madras to perfume water .jrhich the 


the base of the lliraa- 
at Asseergnrh and in 
roots of this fragrant 
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people drink, and that a proportionate quanti¬ 
ty imparts a pleasant flavour to tea. McClelland. 
Jnflrcu. Mason. 

(247) ANDBOPOGON IWAKANCHUSA 
(Iloxb.) 

Ivranm-knsha, Bing. 

Andropogon Iwaranchusa, this Boosa oil, ha9 
long been supposed to be the celebrated grass 
oil of Ncmaur, but Dr. Boyle, does not recog¬ 
nise the correctness of this opinion and refers the 
Nemaur oil to the A. Calamus Aromaticus, It is 
probable, however, that the several species furnish 
oils of similar characters. A. Iwaranchusa is a 
native of the low* hills r5| 
layas, and is also founnl 
Malwah, generally. Thv* 
grass are used bv the Natives in northern India 
in intermittent fevers, hi habit and taste it is 
similar to the A. citratum. The oil of A. Jwa- 
nmclmsa is used as a stimulant internally and 
externally, much in the same manner as oil of 
cajcplit .—O SI/auqhnv.sstf;. 

(848) ANDBOPOGON MABIT1MA > (Mar¬ 
tini ?) is mentioned by Cfimiuo'ncls as having been 
shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851, under the 
name of Newar oil and prepared at Agra from 
this species, lmt it isj probably the following 
plant.— Simmonds. j 

(249) ANDBOPOGON MABTINl (Iloxb.) 

Koobell, Hind. j | Houssa-gross, Exo. 

A fragrant oil is extracted from this species of 
grass known as the Grass Oil of Nemaur. It is 
also known as the ganger-grass oil. It is valua¬ 
ble as a rubefacient,; and is employed as a substi¬ 
tute for Cajeput op. The grass has a strong aro¬ 
matic taste, scenting the milk of those animals 
which feed on it. it is considered by Dr. Boyle 
to be the Sw'eei Cane of Scripture. It is frequent¬ 
ly applied externally in rheumatic affections, be¬ 
ing obtained by distillation. The scent is very 
fragrant and aromatic, and the colour is a pnrp 
straw. Much used in perfumery, and medicinally 
as a stimulant and diaphoretic. It has the power 
in a mosj remarkable degree of preventing the 
hair of ^he head from falling off after acute dis¬ 
eases, such as fever, or after confinement or pro¬ 
longed nursing. It even restores it after it has 
fallen off. But it must be strong and pure, and 
not that usually sold by perfumers.— Ljndley. 
lloyle. Pereira. Src. quoted in Useful Plants. 

(250) ANDBOPOGON (ANATHEBUM) 

MUB1CATUM. J 

Cuscus-grass Eng. 

Vjptte-vayr, Tam. 


Cooroo-vayroo, 
voo, Tel. 


or Kussa- 


Khu8-kus, Beng. 
Bena-useer, Hind. 
Fan-yen, Burm. 


40 


The Anatherum (Andropogon) Muricatum, a 
scented grass, grows naturally all over India, and 
the roots of w'hich are much employed by the 
European residents, as well as by the Natives 
for the manufacture of fans and thinly worked 
into bamboo frames, as screens, which, when 
damped with water, are employed for the purpose 
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of (tooling the heated atmosphere in dwelling- 
houses during the hot. winds. These are known 
as the Khuskhus tatties. An Atr or perfumed oil 
from this grass was shown at the Exhibition of 
1851. hi Burundi, the Karens, as well as the 
Burmese, cultivate little bunches for its fragrant 
* roots. An infusion of the root is used medicinal¬ 
ly as a gentle stimulant, and a grateful drink in 
feverish cases. The roots reduced to powder tire 
irivcu iu bilious affections, and mixed with milk 
and applied externally, as cooling applications to 
tin: skin when irritated. They are fragrant, and 
aromatic to the taste, and contain a volatile oil, 
which is imported into England for perfumery. 
An ointment prepared with the oil has been em¬ 
ployed in removing pediculi from the hair. A 
weak infusion is frequently given in cases of gout 
and rheumatism.— Jiusl. lloxb. Pereira. 4'r. 
1 /no led in Useful Plants. Jar. Reg. Madras Ex¬ 
hibition. Mason. 


(25.1) ANEMONE, Wini>-Fi.o\vi:h ; a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Katiun- 
culacim, and consists of lowly herbs, usually 
perennials, with white or purple, or scarlet or 
even yellow blossoms, and which arc succeeded 
by a cluster of grains, each terminated by a long, 
silky, feathery tail. On this account they are cul¬ 
tivated as ornamental flowering plants, but the 
Anemones possess, in common with others of the 
order, au acrid property. In cultivating them, in 
India, J)r. Riddell remarks that they require a 
strong rich loamy soil, at least a foot and a half 
in depth, and well mixed with old decayed vege¬ 
table manure, so that it may retain a moderate 
share of moisture. If not grown in beds, tliev 


must be in pots of a large size, and this will in¬ 
doubt be lound the best, method of culture, ena¬ 
bling advantage to be taken of situation or sue! 
other circumstances as may be desirable. Tin 
plants should occasionally have the. earth loosen- 
ed around the roots, ami tin' steins (‘art-bed up 
taking care that the crowns of the tubers an 
never exposed, otherwise they will be serioush 
injured ; they should he grown or kept only ii 
■inch spots as may benefit by the morning ami 
■veiling sun. In the selection of roots, ehoost 
:liose of a moderate size and form, without am 
iiollow in the centre : when fresh, the roots an 
ixcecdiugly britt.l e..—Riddell. Eng. Cgc.-Jne- 
‘none pulsatdlu, and nr mo rasa are described In 
Hee, Lindley, and others, as exceedingly acrid and 
‘orrosiye. Anemone rerun a, according to Siebold 
s m high repute among the Chinese as a touii 
Jitter, under the name of Mak-too-woo.~ 
/ okaughnessg , page 1 (50. 

L(252) ANETUCM (MLAVEOLENS. Bill 
Htei is a commonly used carminative for flu 
Ricf of flatulence, flatulent colic, and the Jue- 
gugh of infants; mul may he advantageously 
pm dined with a tew grains of Magnesia oi 
(vomatic confection. In l’egu, Dill is occasional- 
f seen, and the seeds are constantly for sale in 
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the bazars. This plant is the an re th on of Dios- 
coridcs ; and of Matthew’s gospel, rendered in the 
received version anise. The Burmese do not. 
distinguish it from earrawav.- -Mason. The Ha¬ 
keems of Northern India believe the use of Dil 
seed promotes the secretion of milk, and they 
are given in flatulency.— llonigbrrgrr. Useful 
Plants. 

(tM) ANETUUM FAN MORI. Sg n . IWni- 
rn/nw Pann/orinm. 

Sont*. Paiimulmri, Ilf nil 

A native; of various parts of India. Hoot a\ fiite, 
nearly fusiform, and almost simple. I sed in 
India as an aromatic in food and in medicine.— 
O'SlutiKflunmy, pat/e 3 6 0. 

(35+) ANETUUM SOW A {lloxb.) Nat. Ord. 

Al’JACJDK. 


Sown Dill, or Disliop weed. 
Kso. 

Rnl lra-kooppa, Ta m. 
Swldapn, Tel. 

Shuliit, A hah. 


Soya, Hind. 

Sown, Slmtii-pooshda, Hind. 
Sliatba-kooppn, Tel, 
Soulpha, Dlm;. 

A jiTBVFolcns, Wall. 


This ])laut "rows in Bengal and is cultivat¬ 
ed in the Peninsula, Burundi See. Fruit aromatic 
and carminative and used by tin* natives in their 
curries and for medicinal purposes, especially to 
relieve tlatuleuee and colic. The best form for 
adults is probably that of a few drops of the es¬ 
sential oil on sugar, or dissolved in spirit. By 
distillation the fruits of this and the next species 
yield a pale yellow volatile oil, sp. gr. SSI, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and in lit parts of 
water.— 0'8/npatja 3150. "Bruised and 
boiled in water and mixed with the roots, the seeds 
are applied externally in rheumatic and other 
swellings of the joints, '.flic leaves applied warm 
and moistened with a little oil are said to hasten 
suppuration.— Vwj'itl Plant*. 

(255) ANGELICA AKCTI.YNG LLIC.Y, A. offi- 

chtalis , North of Europe in watery places. Hoot 
large, fleshy, branched, resinous, abounds in essen¬ 
tial oil. The root is fragant, pungent, bitterish 
sweet at first, leaving a glowing sensation in 
the mouth, aud exciting salivation. A good 
aromatic tonic; candied with sugar it is used in 
Europe in chronic colds, aud as a diaphoretic; 
insects destroy it very speedily.— O*Shanyluinxy, 
pnr/t* 36], As a flowering plant in India, it re¬ 
quires to be raised annually from seed, should 
be sown in a well prepared bed and thinned, 
when 2 inches high, to 1 foot or IS inches apart. 

(25(5) ANGKfXlXK (»IL\XIMEL01tA.— 
Commonly called Indian Larkspur, a flowering 
plant, very useful for flower borders ; easily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings, growing in almost any situa¬ 
tion and constantly in flower; color blue.— 
HiddeU. 

(257) ANUELY, on ANGILICA, according 
to Edye, the Malayalam and Tamil names of a 
tree which grows to two and a half and three feet 
in diameter, and from fifty to sixty feet high. It 
is described by Edy*, as used for large canoes 
and snake-boats, and, if kept oiled, is very dura- 
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ble. Also, as used for plank*, for unlive vessels, 
in consequence of its being very tough, and well 
titled to hold the yarns where the planks are 
sewed together, which is the ease with all the flat 
bottomed boats on the coast, where then; is a 
surf on the beach, as at .Madras, for the massula 
joat; at Mangalore and Calicut, for the manchee 
boats, &c. ; and many of the pattamahs are fasten¬ 
ed by paddings of coir on the joints of the planks 
\ r c.— Fd//e> Malabar and Cavara, 

(258) ANMTSTLItA, Cuspakian Bark. A 

valuable tonic obtained from the stem and bran¬ 
ches of the (ratijwa Caspar in. It breaks with 
a .short and resinous fracture, is covered with an 
ash-coloured epidermis, is internally smooth, 
ami of a dull brownish-yellow colour. It s odour 
is rather nauseous and lishv, ami lias a strong 
bitter flavour, accompanied by a peculiar and 
somewhat aromatic pungency. * The plant is ! 
found in the wanner parts of South America, j 
especially in the neighbourhood of Angostura ! 
in Columbia. — Faulkner. O' S/tataj/t//ess //. j 

(259) AN 1MB, (H AL This gum-resin is j 
of a pale brownish colour, and is met within 
commerce partly in translucent and somewhat 
unctuous grains or tears, and partly in large 
brittle musses. The commercial article is doubt¬ 
less the product of three trees, the American 
(Sum Anime or Courbarii Locust tree, the 
“ Uymcmra Courbarii,” also the Valeria in- 
diea or (Sum (’opal tree, and the V. Koxburghii, 
which yields almost a precisely similar resin. For 
ordinary purposes, these may be used indifferently; 
but bum Anime is distinguished from copal 
{Hind. Chandroos), to which it has a great re¬ 
semblance, in being readily soluble in alcliol, 
and softening in llic mouth. Mr. Mason men¬ 
tions that the Courbarii locust tree has been in- | 
trodtieod from South America into the Tcnasscrim | 
Provinces and is easily propagated ; the Valeria I 
indica is a native of the Peninsula of India, and ! 
V. Roxburghii of the Tenasseriin Provinces. Mum ! 
Anime is extensively used in the composition 
of varnishes, but in countries when; it occurs in¬ 
digenously, for flambeaux and tapers. It is 

a product when the tree is in a sickly state. It 
; s yellowish, transparent, hard and friable;; occurs 
in irregular fragments with brilliant and smooth, 
fracture : it softens in the mouth and the true 
Anime is more soluble in alcohol than copal 
to which it lias a great resemblance.— Masov. 
O'* S/tav(jimmy . Faulkner. 

(260) ANTSFF1). 

Ahccroii, An\u. Mungfi, Adis-nianis, Jav. 

Kiwlis-Tnanis, B.\u. Anisnin, Lat. 

Anys, Dut, Joora iiuuiis, Malay. 

Sonf, T)i:k. Tiazyran-i-ruomu;, Pens. 

(iraiues d’Aui.>, 1’::. Auia, POUT. 

Anis, (iEit. Satuphusplin, Sans. 

Anisu, Guz. j Sunibu, Tam. 

Anise, Hind. I Smnpu, Tet, 

Anise, Tt. \ Tsu-moun-tsa ball, Bijrm. 

Aniseed, the seeds of an umbeliferous plant, 
Pimpimlla anisuni, grows in China, Europe, 
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Egypt, Persia and India. It is usually sown in 
a light soil alter the rains, and allowed to remain 
where sown, thinning out the weaker plants. It is 
an aromatic, sweetish warm tasted seed: is an 
article of the materia medial , and is also used 
by confectioners and by the native physicians. 
It. has the same virtues as carrnwav seed. 
The kinds met with in Bombay are the English 
and Persian.' -Faulkner. liiddell. Munon. Kny. Cyc. 
; (201) ANISE, STAR. I’dowered Aniseed. 

! Bndinn klintni, Arab, I Skim ini, Jatvn. 

Pji-co Im-lmd-limm, Chin. | Badiitn-i-khoUii, 1 'ers. 

/vnas pliiiol, 1>UK. | Anasfppuo, Tam. 

B.ulinn, liiNJ). | 

Star Anise: Badian-i-khutai or Chinese 
Anise, is the fruit of the lUicium anisalan /, 
a. small tree which grows in China, Japan and 
the Philiphines, and the name of Star is ap¬ 
plied to them from the manner in which they 
grow, the pods being in small clusters joined 
together at oik; end, anil diverging in five rays. 
They arc prized for the volatile oil obtained 
from them, and for their aromatic taste. The 
barks have a more aromatic; flavor than the 
seeds, but they are not so sweet. In Chinn, 
their most common use is to season sweet dishes: 
In Japan they arc placed oil the tombs of friends 
| and presented as offerings in the temples. They 
j are chiefly exported direct to India., England, and 
j tin* north of Europe, at the average value, of 8.1 
| dollars per picul, in 1850, 095 piculs wen; 
exported from Canton, valued at 8,200 Spanish 
dollars. In India they are much used in seasoning 
curries and flavouring native dishes, and large; 
quantities are used in Europe in the preparation 
of liqueurs. 8,000 piculs of Anise are exported 
annually from Cambodia, and, in 1848, 81 piculs 
i of oil of Aniseed, valued at I 1,900 dollars, were 
exported from (*anton.—■ -Morrison. Si/n/nonds. 
Fan/later. (XSltant/ltnessy. In preparing a spirit of 
Anise, the Star Anise, may be used instead of 
common Anise — Tieu<j. Phar. p. 412. 

(262) ANISOCIULUS CA RNOSUM (// «//.) 
Nat. Orel. Lamiacmlk Didynamia (i vmi\ t osper- 
MTA. Se.r. St/sf . 

Thick-leaved Lavender, Eng. J Litakee.pungrrie, Dttk. 
Karpoorawullie, Tam. I Kautoo-kunka, IVJal. 

Kurroowehloo, Tel, | 

A small plant, growing in the clefts of rocks 
among mountains in the Northern Circars, Ma- 
lahar and Mysore. The fresh juice squeezed 
from the leaves of this plant and mixed with 
sugar and gingely oil, is used as a cooling lini¬ 
ment for the head. Leaves and stems are given 
in infusion to children in coughs and colds. The 
plant also yields a volatile oil .—AinsL llheede. 
4-r. (jnoted in Useful Plants. Wight also figures 
A. albidum, A. dysopliylloides, A purpureuui, 
A. sullruticosum. 

(263 ) ANISOMELES MALARA RICA. (Ma¬ 
labar Cat Mint.) , j 

Ppmayratic, Tam. 1Uootan koosbnm, Sans. 

Moga beerakoo, Tel. I 

Syn. Ajuga fruticosa, lioxb. Ft. Ind. iii. p. J. 
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Nepeta malubarica, Ainslie, vol. ii. p. 21)4, grows 
in the East Indies, the Isle of France, and is very 
common in Travaneore. Ague patients are made 
to inhale the vapour arising from an infusion of 
this plant ; this causes copious sweating. The 
leaves are bitter, astringent, and somewhat aro- 
matic ; they are given in infusion in the latter 
stages of dysentery, and in intermitting fevers to 
the”quantity of an ounce and a half twice daily 
(Ainslie.) 'The juice expressed from the slight¬ 
ly warmed leaves is prescribed for children in 
lever, from dentition. The entire plant is deem¬ 
ed enunenagogne in the VV r cst Indies. — O'Shangh- 
uessy, page 482. Wight gives also a figure of 
A. ovata. 

(•264) ANNELIDA (Cuvier), an extensive 
division or class of animals, established by mo¬ 
dern naturalists partly at the expense of Linnie- 
us’s heterogeneous class of Worms (Vermes). 
It was Baron Cuvier who, in 1802, first proposed 
to distinguish the Annelida as a class, chiefly on 
account of their blood being of a red colour, as 
in the leech, and circulating by means of a double 
system of complicated blood-vessels. The name 
is derived from the Latin word annulus, a ring, 
because the animals arranged under this division 
ilwnys have their bodies formed of a great num- 
>er of small rings, as in the earth-worm. Their 
xlernal covering, or skin, is soft and pliable ; 
md their bodies, lun ing no bony skeleton, are 
ioft and in general more or less of a cylindrical 
brm. 'I'lie Annelida are for the most part ovi- 
larous, but the leeches and earth-worms deposit 
vliat are termed eapsules, or membranous eo- 
loons, containing many embryo young. There 
s little variety in their mode of life. Some live 
u fresh and others in salt water ; and others, 
ike the Hair-worm (Gordius), are amphibious, 
wine species construct lubes in lire interior of 
tones, or in shells, which they perforate, or in 
uadrepores. Some species again form ealcare- 
us cases, or cement around them various foreign 
ubstanccs, particularly sand. The sedentary 
peeies are timid, and when taken from their re- 
reals can neither escape nor defend themselves, 
he Errantia , on the other hand, are frequently 
cry nimble, and can defend themselves well by 
leans of tlreir bristles. The. principal family of 
bis order is the HirudiuidrP, which comprehends 
ot only the leeches properly so called, which 
ve by sucking the blood of various animals, but 
Iso includes many other worms which derive 
beir nourishment in a totally different way, and 
resent corresponding differences in organisation, 
lie affinities between the leeches and some of the 
etiferous Annelidans, as various species of Nereis, 
mnhricm. Planaria, Spc. are so close that they 
ardly admit of being arranged in separate 
rders, and others of the Leech tribe may even 
e confounded with some species of Lernere or 
<pizoa. The ancients appear to have only known 
be most common species of Leeches. Aristotle 
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makes no mention of them, and they do not ap* 
pear to have been used in medicine in the 
time of Hippocrates. Pliny describes them very 
clearly under the name of Hirndives and Sanyui- 
sayce, and distinguishes two species. The Sea 
Leech is distinctly mentioned by Belon, Rondelet, 
and by all the writers on natural history since 
the revival of letters. More recently, Linnscus 
increased our knowledge of the number of species, 
of which he describes eight in the 12th edition 
of the ‘ System.'i Natunc.’ Muller afterwards 
discovered five or six others, so that Gmelin, in 
his edition of the ‘ Systema Naturae,’ enumerat¬ 
ed fourteen species. Since then, Shaw, Leach, 
J hitrochel, Savigny, Milne-Edwards, and others, 
have found many more, and the introduction of 
new zoological methods, has caused a necessity 
for arranging these various species in different, 
genera. The True Leeches are all destitute of 
branchiae or special organs of respiration ; and 
this function has been supposed to be effected by 
means of the skin generally, but M. Milne-Ed¬ 
wards has recently stated (as was before observ¬ 
ed by Cuvier) that “ there exists in these Anneli¬ 
da' a series of small membranous sacs, each of 
which communicates externally by a minute 
orifice situated on the ventral aspect of the body : 
these sacs derive from the numerous vessels 
which ramify upon their parietes a considerable 
quantity of blood ; water penetrates into the or¬ 
gans, and seems to subserve a true respiratory 
purpose.” But though the species of the 
family nirudhdd.tr are not provided with distinct 
branohim, these organs arc found in the genus 
which is generally associated with the True 
Leeches. In Sanyuisuya, Sav., JalrobdeUa, Blain., 
the anterior sucker has its upper lip divided into 
several segments. Its aperture is transverse, 
and it contains three jaws, each of which is 
armed on its edge with two ranges of very fine 
teeth, which enable these leeches to penetrate 
through the skin without making any dangerous 
wound. This genus contains the true Medicinal 
Leeches, eight species of which have been 
enumerated : the most common is the Sanyuisuya 
medicinalis , Jlirudo mediciualis, Linn : which is 
a native of all the stagnant fresh waters. —Euy. 
Cyc. paye 212. See Leech. 

(265) ANOLA, Hind. Fruits of Emblica of¬ 
ficinalis, roundish, blackish, grey, very wrinkled, 
obscurely six-sided ; nut tim e-celled, each shell 
with two shining seeds.— O' Shauyhnessy . 

(266) ANOMATHKCA CJtUENTA. Irula- 
cere. —A pretty flowering plant, showy when 
planted in a bed by itself, producing abundance 
of blossom of roil and lilac colours, cultivated 
easily from seed.— Riddell. 

(267) ANONACE.E, An on ads, the Cus- 
tard- Apple-Tribe, a natural order of plants 
consisting of tropical or subtropical trees and 
bushes, that usually abound in a powerful aroma¬ 
tic secretion, which renders the flowers of some 
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highly fragrant, the leaves of others a grateful 
perfume, and the dried fruits of many so highly 
aromatic as to vie with the spices of commerce ; 
among these last is the .Ethiopian Pepper of the 
shops, which is yielded by the fruit of Uoar'ta 
uroumlica . Of others of this order, the fruit is 
succulent and abounds in a delicate juice, which 
renders it a pleasant article of food. Under the 
name of Sour-sop, Sweet sop, and Custard-Apple, 
many kinds an* cultivated in the Past and West 
Indies and South America. Finally, the bark of 
some separates readily into fibres which make ex¬ 
cellent cordage : a large tree, called in Brazil Uiu- 
dniba, and by botanists Xylopia -seriem, is advan¬ 
tageously employed for this purpose. -Euy. Cyc. 
piti/e 2 l *l<. 

'(AMIS) ANONA CIIBlUirOLIA.—A succu¬ 
lent fruit of a dark purple colour containing a 
soft sweet mucilage, and is much esteemed bv the 
Peru v in ns. •—It i rid i'll. 

(20S)) ANONA MURICATA. Souk Sop. This 
fruit, resembling the custard apple, is sometimes 
cultivated by Europeans in the Tcuasscrim pro¬ 
vinces.— Mama. 'This fruit tree grows also in 
India but it is a native* o( the West Indies. It 
grows to about the same size as the, Bullock’s 
Heart. The fruit, is of a greenish colour when 
ripe, and has a- rough thorn; appearance: the 
flavour is very peculiar, differing from the other 
species of the Auonacem : the scent resembles that 
of black currants ; the seeds are similar to those 
of the custard-apple. The limit ripens in March ; 
and in the West. Indies is considered very cooling 
in fevers. It bears only once a Near. The wood 
is inferior. — Riddel L M. R. Juries* lie ports. 

(270) ANON A lima* LATA. Bullock’s 
ITeaht. 

Rain-l’liul, IIini). | Aa.ua, Malay. 

.Hhiiui Srtu inarum, Tam. | 

This fruit tree grows to a large size. The fruit is 
so called from its fancied resemblance to the 
heart of the animal. The colour is a dark brown¬ 
ish red. When ripe, it is a soft, sweetish, pulpy 
fruit, but lias not the. line flavor of the custard 
apple. It is ripe from November to .June, but 
not much esteemed by Europeans.— Riddell. It 
is found in native gardens in India and Burmah 
— Mason. M. E. Juried .Reports . Crate ford. Dirt. 

(271) ANONA SQUAMOSA (Lina.) Nat. 
Ord. Anonace.e. 

Custard apple, Eng. I Ata, Ueng. 

• Altlia mar mu, Mal. I Ame-sa, Bijrm. 

JSreta plml,D uk. | .Sri-kaya, Malay. 

This species, as well as the A. reticulata, (Sweet- 
sop, or Bullock Vhenrt,) and the A. jnurieata, 
(Sour-sop,) has Ions been naturalized in-the East 
Indies. The fruit, is delicious to the taste, and 
on occasions of famine, has literally proved the 
staff of life to the natives. This fruit was culti¬ 
vated in the Burmese time to a great extent, and 
with much success, on the slopes of the hills 
about Prome on both sides of the river. Since 
our occupation of the country, the plantations 
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have fallen into neglect, and although supplies of 
the fruit arc still furnished, yet these are so to a 
much more limited extent, and as the plants now 
receive no care, the fruit will soon become scarce. 
This and similar sub-acid fruits form a consider¬ 
able article of food to the Burmese, to whom . 
they serve as a substitute for flesh-meat, being 
eaten with rice as an ordinary article of their dai¬ 
ly provisions. -McClelland. It is very general¬ 
ly cultivated all over India, and grows wild in 
many parts of the Dekhan. The tree when cul¬ 
tivated and pruned, during the hot season, pro¬ 
duces fruit afterwards of double the usual size. 
Dr. lloyle says t hat the leaves of this plant have 
a heavy disagreeable odour, and the seeds con¬ 
tain a highly acrid principle fatal to insects, on 
which account, the natives of India use them 
powdered and mixed with the flour of gram 
(Ciccr ariotimuu) for washing the hair.” A few 
leaves and some seeds put into a bed infested 
with bugs dispel these pests immediately.- - 
Hoyle. (ribxoH. i\r. quoted in. Useful Plants. Mc¬ 
Clelland. Riddell. Cranford. 

(2 72) ANT. 

(•Iicoiili, llnvn lnultoo, Taxi. Cliinm, Tei,. 

The Aids (Formica), are well known insects, 
which have attracted attention from the earliest, 
ages, on account of the singular economy and ex¬ 
traordinary industry, manifested by the dilferent 
species. Dr. .fordon lias given the following ca¬ 
talogue of the species found in Southern India, 
which he arranges according to St. Fargeau, 
who, in the. 1st, volume on the Ilyinenoptercs 
in the Suites a Button divides the ants into four 
tribes, viz:—1st Tribe, Les Mynnicites, iemak's 
with a sting. 1st segment of abdomen of 2 knots. 
This includes the following genera. 1st (Irvpto- 
cerus. 2d Alta. .‘><1 Oeodoma, (littering from 
Attn in its larger head, and the presence of 
spines, lth Pei ton. 5tl> Mynniea.—2d Trib<£ Les 
Ponerites, females with sting. 1st segment of 
abdomen of one knot, only. It, includes the, gene¬ 
ra Odontomaehus and Ponera.—.‘hi Tribe, Les 
Forniicites, females without, a stiug. 1st seg¬ 
ment of the abdomen of one knot only, and it 
contains the genera Poly cry as and Formica.-- 
Many of our Indian Ants cannot be well referred 
to any of these genera, but as it is probable that 
some new genera have been formed by recent 
writers, Dr. Jerdon in general contents himself 
with referring most of his species to one or other 
of those here characterized, and the following 
are his own remarks. “ Following the arrange¬ 
ment of St. Fargeau, we have first the tribe of 
Myrmicides and the first genus mentioned by 
him, Cryptocerus, being American exclusively, we 
come to the genus Alla of Latreille, from which 
St. Fargeau has separated Oeodoma, the chief 
distinction being the spines which exist either on 
the head or thorax of the latter, which moroevet 
is said to have the head of variable size, whilst 
in Atta it is said to be usually not of a large size. 
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We have in India species belonging apparently 
lo both groups which I shall now endeavour to 
describe. 

(273) " Tribe, Myrmtcid es. Gen. Atta . I 
possess G species of Ants, all of small size, , 
which appear to belong to this genus, having a 
sting, two knots in the first segment of the 
abdomen, antenme not concealed in a cleft, 
thorax without spines, and short palpi. 

(274) “Alla mhmt.u ,new species. Worker barely 
L-I2tli of an inch long, head oblong, eyes minute, 
advanced ; thorax narrow; abdominal pedicles long, 
narrow, the first much more, raised than the 2d ; 
antennae gradually thickening, of a rufous colour, 
with the abdomen somewhat darker or fuscous. 
Female about *J-d of an inch long, similar in form 
to the Worker, abdomen largin’ proportionally, 
and head smaller. This minute species makes a 
temporary nest in various situations, in an empty 
box, between the back of a book and its leaves, 
even among the loose pages of a book, in an 
empty shell, &o. kc. Nothing is used in its 
construction, a shelter from the light merely 
being sought for. It is perhaps not. very nu¬ 
merous in individuals, one wingless female is 
generally found in the nest, ft is very common 
in the ("arnatie and most of India, but 1 have 
not. seen it iu Malabar. It appears to prefer 
dead animal matter to saccharine or vegetable 
products. 

(275) “ Alla de.sfrnrlor, new species. Worker I 

about l-10tli of an inch long, head oblong, not so I 
long in proportion as in the last ; eyes small, | 
moHc medial than in the last, antenme short; i 
thorax narrow, slightly grooved, abdominal pe¬ 
dicles long, narrow, first higher than the second, 
abdomen oval; colour rufous, abdomen glossy 
brown. 1 have not seen the female. They live j 
iu holes in Ihe ground, or in walls, &e., and arc j 
ver\* numerous in individuals. They prefer j 
animal to vegetable substances, destroying dead 
insects, bird skins, &r. ^e., but also feed greedi- , 
Iv on sugar. They are common in all parts of! 
India, and often prove very troublesome and 1 
destructive to the naturalist. ; 

(27(>) fci Atta r/oiuirola, new species. Worker | 
about l-6tli of an inch long, head oblong; eyes ! 
moderate size, medial ; antenme rather long, jaws j 
strongly 4 toothed, thorax very slightly notched, j 
abdominal pedicles narrow, first much raised, 
•second slightly so, abdomen ovate, legs longish, 
head, thorax, and legs, deep red brown, abdomen 
blackish. This species of Ant does not seem to 
be common. I have only hitherto procured it 
at Nellore in a hole in a house, and 1 only saw 
ojie kind of individual. 

(277) “Atta rufu, new species. Worker 1 -8th to 
1-Gtli of an inch long, head short, oblong ; eyes 
rather small, medial ; antenme rather short, with 
the two last joints much enlarged ; jaws linear 
oblong, strongly toothed ; thorax slightly groov¬ 
ed, first abdominal pedicle lengthened, narrow in 
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front, wide behind and much raised, second 
broader, not so high—of an uniform glossy 
rufous colour, with the end of t he abdomen some¬ 
what darker. Warrior variable, about -Jth inch 
long, head large, very square, slightly notched 
behind, smooth ; eves advanced, lateral; jaws 
oblong, quite entire, blunt; antenme short, other¬ 
wise as in the ordinary Worker. Female about 
7-24th of an inch long, head small, diamond 
shaped, eyes very large, 3 large ocelli on the top 
of the head, antenme not geniculate, short.; all 
the joints nearly equal; thorax thick in front, 
depressed behind, abdomen long; oval wings 
reach beyond abdomen. This Ant is the only 
one of the true Atta that has two kinds of 
neuter individuals, and in its form and general 
! habits it approaches much to the next genus, 
Ocodoma ; but as it wants the spines on the 
thorax 1 have referred it to Atta. It is very 
common in Malabar, but is also fouud in the 
i Carnatic: it is found in holes under ground, 
about graved walks, mud walls, and often appears 
iu houses, coming through a hole or crevice in 
the floor, or wall. From a colony of them, 

; every now and then, vast numbers of the winged 
| females (arid males) issue forth just before sun¬ 
set attended as far as the. window by swarms of 
the neuters of both kinds. Its favorite food is 
dead insects and other matter, but it also carries 
olf seeds like the Ocodoma, chaff, &e. &c. It 
slings very severely, leaving a burning pain that 
lasts for several minutes. 

(278) ""Alfa diHutaUi. v, new species. About 
1-1 Othof an inch long, head oblong, rounded ; eyes 
moderate, antenna 1 suddenly thickening at the last 
joint, thorax very slightly grooved, abdominal 
pedicles narrow above, both equally raised, first 
rather more, conic than the second; abdomen 
long oval, colour blackish throughout. 1. have 
only found this A lit in small numbers on trees 
in Malabar. 

(279) “ Alfa Jloricoln , new species. Worker not 
l-l 7th inch long ; head oblong square; eyes small, 
advanced; jaws linear,pointed, antennae very short, 
last joint suddenly enlarged ; thorax very slightly 
grooved, abdominal pedicles about equal, narrow, 
raised, abdomen long oval; thorax and legs dark 
rufous, head and abdomen glossy dark brown. 1 
have obtained this very small Aut, of which I 
have only seen one kind of individual, in small 
numbers on flowers and leaves at Telliclierrv, and 
it appears to feed solely on vegetable secretions. 

(dSf) “ Cm. Ocodoma. We now come to a set of 
Ants extremely numerous over all India, and com¬ 
prising several species very nearly alike and proba¬ 
bly confounded together by those who have not 
examined them thoroughly. Almost all the spe¬ 
cies that l have seen have two kinds of neuters, 
one of them of very large size compared with the 
ordinary Workers, and which are usually called 
Warriors. Some points iu the history of the eco¬ 
nomy of these Ants have caused much interest. 
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among naturalists at home with regard to the 
food of these little emit tires. The chief distinc¬ 
tion of Ocodoma from Alla consists in the former 
having some small spines on the thorax. 

(281) “ Ocodoma mala bar ini, new species. Worker 
-Jth of an inch long, head oval, eves moderate, jaws 
rounded, triangular, pointed, and finely serrated ; 
antenna 1 long and slender ; thorax doubly notch¬ 
ed and with some small tubercles especially two 
in the usual situation of the thoracic spines ; first 
abdominal pedicle small and conic, second large, 
rounded ; head, thorax and legs, rufous, abdo¬ 
men blackish; legs long. Warrior Ith of an 
inch long ; head enormous, rugose, st riated, deep¬ 
ly notched behind ; eyes minute, advanced, later¬ 
al ; jaws triangular bluntly toothed, and with an 
appendage at their base ; thorax very rough, tu- 
bereled, with two minute rudimentary spines ; 
first abdominal pedicle small, narrow, barely 
raised ; second large, broad, raised, rounded ; an- 
teuuic short; antenna*, legs, and abdominal ped¬ 
icles rufous, tin rest of the body blackish. 'This 
species of Ant appears to form a link between the 
two Genera Alla and Ocodoma, as shown by the 
rudimentary state of the thoracic spines. I have 
found it. chiefly about houses, it runs rapidly, 
lives both on insects and other animal matter, 
and on sugar, bread, See. At lirst. sight 1 mis¬ 
took it for a small species of formica, mentioned 
hereafter, formica vagaiis. 

(282) “ Ocodoma /trodden *. (.S’y/v'.v) > Worker 

about Jth of an inch long; head somewhat orate , 
bulging slightly at the sides, and narrowed behind, 
notched posteriorly and with two points, rough 
nud granulans; eves moderate, central, thorax 
slightly grooved with two small spines on its pos¬ 
terior angles; first, abdominal pedicle pointed, 
second longer, broader and rounded; U'arrior 
with jaws pointed and finely toothed ; thorax very 
rough ; length j inch, head large, otherwise 
similar. 1 am by no means certain if this be Co¬ 
lonel Sykes’ species or not, and, indeed, without, 
actual comparison, it would be very difficult, to 
decide, so similar are the general features of these 
small Ants, of which 1 possess four very closely 
allied species from Southern India, and have only 
collected these from two or three localities, so 
that many other allied species may still exist. 
The habits and manners of all are very similar. 
They live under ground, making, for their size, a 
large series of excavations. Their common food 
1 suspect to he animal matter, dead insects, &e. 
&c., which at all events they take readily, but 
they also carry oil' large quant ities of seeds "of va¬ 
rious kinds, especially small grass seeds, and more 
especially garden seeds, as every gardener knows 
to his cost. They will take off cabbage, celery, 
radish, carrot and tomato seeds, but are particu¬ 
larly partial to the light lettuce seeds, and in 
some gardens, unless the pots in which they are 
sown be suspended, or otherwise protected, the 
whole of the seeds sown will be removed in one 
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night. 1 have also had many packets of seeds 
(especially lettuce) in my room completely empti¬ 
ed before 1 was aware that the Ants had discover¬ 
ed them. I do not know, however, if they eat 
them or feed their larvae on them, though for 
\\*liat other purpose they carry them off 1 could 
not divine. I have often observed them bring 
(he seeds outside their holes, as recorded by Co¬ 
lonel Sykes, and this J think generally at the 
close of the rainy season, blit iu some eases I had 
reason to believe that it was merely the husks, 
of which 1 have seen quite heaps, and that the 
Ants did not fake them back to their nests. If 
any of the forementioned seeds be sown out at 
ouce in a bed, most likely iu the morning the sur¬ 
face of the whole spot will be found covered over 
with little ridges, the works of these creatures, 
and the few seeds that perhaps remain, dug all 
round, and being carried oil’ sometimes above 
ground, at other times under ground. Their gal¬ 
leries and siibferranean passages are often very 
extensive, and it is no easy matter to dig down 
to their nest to see what becomes of the seeds. 
I have not procured the male or female of this 
species. 

(283) “ Ocodoma dijfasa, new species. Jforker 
about -Jth of an inch long; head somewhat oval, 
nearly smooth, with a few scattered graundes, 
slightly cmarginalc behind ; eves moderate size ; 
thorax deeply grooved, with two small spines 
posteriorly : first abdominal pedicle very pointed, 
conic ; second rounded of equal height : head, 
thorax and legs rufous ; abdomen brown 1 War¬ 
rior Jth inch long, jaw strongly tooth iJ head 
large, much striated, deeply notched f liind ; 
thorax more deeply grooved and tubereletfv other¬ 
wise as in the Worker. This species afeVars to 
be spread over most of India, and hits kimilar 
habits to the last. i 

(28 t) “ Ocodoma dir-erm, new species. il'W/vr 
about 7-18th of an inch long, head oblonglliearly 
smooth, cmarginalc behind; eyes smaTl jaws 
triangular, toothed ; thorax but slightly gkioved 
and with two longish spines posteriorly! first 
abdominal pedicle broadly conic, second rouided ; 
head, thorax and legs (lark mnrroon, abdomen 
blackish. Warrior nearly \ inch long, head 
very large, nearly smoothed, slightly striated ; 
jaws la need-shaped entire ; eyes small, some¬ 
what advanced, antenna; short, otherwise as in 
the Worker. 1 procured tliis Ant in the Wynaad 
where it is not uncommon. The difference be¬ 
tween the worker and the Warrior is greater 
limn iu any other Indian species. 

(285) “ Ocodomaajfinix, new species. Worker Jth 
of an inch long; head nearly square,almost smooth, 
with only a few stria;; eyes nearly medial, small¬ 
ish ; jaws triangular, with two strong teeth at 
the external angle of the jaw, and two smaller 
at the internal angle ; thorax very slightly groov¬ 
ed, with two curved spines posteriorly, first ab¬ 
dominal pedicle very narrow, long, conic pos- 
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teriorly, not much raised; second rounded, of 
equal height, broader ; head, legs and thorax ru¬ 
fous ; abdomen dusky. Warrior nearly 7-10t.h 
of an inch long ; head and jaws striated, eyes 
very minute, head notched anteriorly ; antenna; 
inverted in a deep groove ; metnthorax elevated; 
no palpi apparently. This Ant is very common 
in Malabar ; is nearly allied to, but differs from, 
Ocodoma dicerm in the toothed jaws of the War¬ 
rior, &c. &c. 

(280) “ Ocodoma minor , new species. Worker , 
length about 5-18th of an inch, entirely rufous, 
head oblong, smooth ; eyes small; jaws long, some¬ 
what triangular, toothed, last tooth prolonged ; 
thorax slightly grooved, with two small spines 
ill its posterior extremity ; abdominal pedicles 
slightly raised, first long, conic ; second round¬ 
ed ; both narrow above. Female 5-Sth of an 
inch long, head nearly square, slightly notched 
behind, three ocelli on top of head ; eyes large 
medial, head striated with a hollow for the 
base of the antenna; ; jaws triangular, bluntly 
toothed at the two angles ; antenna* short ; 
thorax much raised anteriorly, and with two 
small posterior spines ; abdomen long, oval, 
large, i, on one occasion, only, found a single 
individual presumed to be the female, which had 
lost her wings, under a stone in a garden at Tel- 
lieherry, surrounded by numerous workers, who 
were busy tending her, and removing some eggs 
or lame. It is the only female 1 have seen of 
this genus, and is well characterized by its large 
eyes, and ocelli. 

(28 7) “ Ocodoma qnadrispinosa, new species. 
Worker nearly l-8th of an inch long, head smooth ; 
(‘yes small; thorax with two small spines anteriorly, 
and two large curved spines posteriorly ; first 
abdominal pedicle long, raised, rounded behind ; 
second also rounded, blunter, of equal height ; 
head, legs, and thorax dark rufous ; abdomen 
blackish brown. I have not seen the Warrior 
{if any) of this race, which 1 found during the 
monsoon forming a small temporary mud abode 
round the head of flowers abundant in Malabar. 
It appeared to be feeding on the vegetable se¬ 
cretions surrounding the seeds. Of these seven 
species of Ocodoma the first and last are very 
distinct from all the others, the first by having 
only rudimentary spines, and the last bv having 
four spines instead of two. Ocodoma minor 
is readily distinguished by its smaller size; and 
the other four are most readily distinguished 
inter se, by the jaws of the Warriors, which in 
No. 10 is entire ; in 11, with two teeth at each 
angle ; in 9, with moderately strong teeth through¬ 
out its extent; and in 8, with the jaw very finely 
toothed. 

(288)“ Gen.Eciton . The characters of this genus 
; are thus given by St. Fargeau. “ Antennae entirely 
JT‘ f^e, head elongated, and the thorax without 
| “ spines; maxillary palpi long, of 6 joints; jaws 
; “ linear; wings unknown/’ l have got four 
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species of Ant which perhaps may be ranged un¬ 
der this genus, of which only one species is 
described, and that from South America, but it 
is more than probable that they will form a new 
genus, to which however I. wifi not attempt to 
impose; a name. My species have a long slender 
body, oblong head, large; eyes, short antenna;, 
inserted very near the mouih, linear or oblong 
jaws, and sling very severely. 

(289) “ ticUon V rnfoniymm , new species. Work¬ 
er, length about. 11-21th of an inch ; head square ; 
attenwe short, first joint thickened ; very long 
palpi, eyes large, lateral, posterior; jaws some¬ 
what linear, oblong, with two strong teeth at 
the external angle, and bluntly toothed in the 
rest of its extent; thorax slightly grooved ; abdo¬ 
minal pedicles very little elevated, first verv 
long; abdomen long, ovoid ; thorax, legs, abdo¬ 
minal pedicles and antenna; rufous, head and 
abdomen black. This Ant is very common in 
the Carnatic;, less so in Malabar. It makes its 
nests in holes of trees, old palings, bamboo raf¬ 
ters and such like;; it does not care for sweets, 
is never seen on flowers, but devours dead auimal 
matter. 1 have not seen flic female. It stings 
very severely. 

(2!)' ) “ Eaton nujrnm , new species. Worker , 
length 9-2 1th of an inch, head long, eyes large, 
medial; antenme short, the first joint not being so 
long as the head ; jaws somewhat, square, bluntly 
toothed; thorax low, barely grooved; both 
abdominal pedicles long, rounded, low ; abdomen 
long, oval ; sting very large. Colour uniform 
black. .Female, length 11-24th of an inch, (lif¬ 
ters from the Worker only in having wings. This 
Ant like the last is rare in Malabar, but tolerably 
common in parts of the Carnatic; it has the 
same habits as the last, living in holes of trees, 
and feeds in the same manner. On cutting 
open a dead branch on which they had formed 
their nest, many winged females, and larvae and 
pupa; were found in different states of develop¬ 
ment. 

(291) “ Ecilon rnjipex, new species. Worker , 
length 11-48th of an inch ; head oblong ; eves very 
large, slightly advanced; thorax considerably 
grooved, abdominal pedicles long, low; abdomen 
long, ovaied, black, with rufous legs. I have 
only found this species on one occasion under a 
stone in the Salem district, and know not if it. 
has the deudrophilous habits of the two last. 

(292) “ Ecitou mine turn , new species. Worker , 
about 1-fitli of an inch long, black throughout,very 
slender ; legs rather thick ; palpi much exposed. 
I regret that 1 have not. at present a specimen of 
this little Aid to describe from more fully. Its 
general structure however is exceedingly similar 
to that of its congeners, from which its small 
size sufficiently distinguished it. I have found 
it both in tin; Carnatic and in Malabar, almost 
always on trees, but do not know if il has its 
nest in holes of the wood or otherwise. Though 
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scarce in individuals, it is by no means rare, and 
1 hope to be able to describe it more fully here¬ 
after. 

(293) ‘'Gen. My naira. Gen: Char: Antenna' suf¬ 
ficiently exposed ; head triangular, without spines 
maxillary, palpi long, of six joints; jaws 
triangular: three cubital cells in the upper wings, 
the third incomplete, {ire. Such are the charac¬ 
ters assigned to this genus by modern authors. 
'Whether the. following species all belong to it or 
riot l cannot decide, but judging from their 
differences 1 imagine that they form at least three 
groups. In the first, group 1 shall place two or 
three nbarly allied species, one. of which has 
already been described by Col. Sykes as a 
Myrmica, so that this may be considered the 
typical group. Of this I have what 1 imagine to 
be three species, but all \cry closely allied to 
each other. 

(291) “ My naira diffusa , new species. Worker, 
rather more than l-9th inch long; head wider than 
thorax, oblong, triangular, striated ; antenna* 
rather short, basal joint barely longer than the 
head, inserted near the mouth ; eyes large ; thorax 
notched, with two small spines on the posterior 
angles, curving backwards ; first abdominal pedi¬ 
cle longish, somewhat heart shaped, excavated, 
second obovate; both very slight ly raised : 
abdomen triangular; head and body rufous; 
abdomen dark glossy brown. Female—head not 
wider than the thorax, which is not spiued : 
length 5-12th of an inch ; wings not so long as 
abdomen. Male—head very small, eyes large ; 
antenna? with the first joint not elongated 
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I have mislaid my copy of the Entomological 
Transactions in which this Ant and several others 
were, described, but the similarity of the nest and 
its general description led me to conclude that 
the species procured by me is identical with 
Colonel Sykes’ one. Is very closely allied to the 
two last, has its thorax larger, rough, and much 
ridged ; its thoracic spines larger; first abdomi¬ 
nal pedicle somewhat diamond shaped ; second, 
heart shaped; the abdomen strongly ridged longi¬ 
tudinally ; head, thorax and legs dark marroon; 
abdomen dark brown. Length 7-4 8th of an inch. 
1 have found this species chiefly in the elevated 
forests of the Wvnaad. 1 cannot say that I have 
met it below the ghauts. It, forms a considera¬ 
ble. nest of some papyraceous materials, usually 
of an oval form, and placed round a small 
branch which supports it. It is very numerous 
in individuals, countless swarms issuing from it, 
on being disturbed and boldly attacking the as¬ 
sailant both with teeth and sting. It feeds on 
honey of flowers and other vegetable secret ions. 


(297) “ Myrmica fodieax new species. Worker, 
length 1-12lh of an inch; head rounded,triangular 
striated ; eyes large, posterior; jaws somewhat 
linear, lour tool lied ; thorax raised in front, de¬ 
pressed posteriorly with two small spines cm each 
side in front, and two tubercles above these, and 
two large nearly horizontal spmes at the pos¬ 
terior extremity of thorax ; first abdominal ped¬ 
icle long, narrow, raised behind ; second raised, 
rounded ; abdomen somewhat triangular ; head 
thorax, legs and abdominal pedicles marroon 

_, ... colour, abdomen shining brown. Female, head 

spines on thorax, which is much raised ; wings j rather smaller proportionally, finely striated ; eyes 

" ' ..larger, three ocelli; jaws blunt without teeth; 

antcnn;e scarcely longer than the head; ihoracie 
spines less developed; abdomen larger. This is one 
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reach beyond abdomen ; length l-7lh of an inch. 
This is a well known and widely diffused species, 
being found throughout India." it makes its nest 
in holes in branches of trees, runs with its abdo¬ 
men turned upwards almost over its head, 
especially when excited, and feeds on honev and 
other vegetable secretions. Occasionally they 
appear to form their nest among the roots of 
moss, orehidene, and various epiphytic plants ; 
it least this is the case in Malabar : and I cannot 
letect any marked difference of species, although 
t is possible that the two races may be dis- 
inet. It is very pugnacious, and bites verv 
severely, not appearing to use its sting much. 

(295) Myrmica rufa. Uurkcr. length 9-4Sth 
>f an inch, head shorter, proportionally, and eves 
arger; thoracic spines longer, straighter; 1st 
tbdominal pedicle longer and less raised than in 
he last; entirely of a rufous colour. This is 
i very closely allied species, and is found in the 
same localities as the last. Had I found it in 
i different tract of country, I would have perhaps 
•onsidcred it as a climatal variety, but its large 
;ize, and the few points enumerated above lead 
ne to view it as distinct. Its habits are 
imilar. 

( 296 ) “ Myrmica Kirbyii. Sykes 


I regret that 


of the most common and abundant Ants in Mala¬ 
bar, 1 do not remember to have seen it in the 
Carnatic. It seldom enters houses, but otherwise 
appears to take the place of Formica iadejesxa, 
which is not. found in Malabar. It feeds chiefly 
on honey and other vegetable secretions, but 
also will take dead animal matter. It. also oc¬ 
casionally feeds on the secretions of the. 

and is also found in the train of caterpillars 
feeding on leaves, it makes large excavations 
under ground, generally having the entrance 
round the trunk of a tree, and it forms consider¬ 
able heaps of fine earth round the mout h of the 
nest. It. runs, unlike the last species, with its 
abdomen turned downwards under the abdomi¬ 
nal pedicles, it, appears to form the type of a 
very distinct group from the last. 

(298) “ Myrmica ? tarda, new species. Worker, 
length 1 -fit# of an inch; head somewhat triaugular, 
square behind, of same width as thorax; eves 
rather small,<«piite lateral, somewhat posterior;, 
antennse short, thick, inserted near the mouth; 
thorax short, square, ending in two spines ou 
each side ; it and the head rough and shagreen- 
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<•(] ; abdominal pedicles much raised, long, 
narrow ; abdomen triangular, also shagreened ; 
head, thorax, legs, abdominal pedicles, brick red ; 
abdomen dusky, dark blue. This is a very 
curious looking Ant. It lives in holes in the 
•ground in small societies, and feeds on vegetable 
secretions. It moves very slowly. It is found 
both in the Carnatic and Malabar. 

(2<j9) Myrmica ? cteca, new species. Ocodoma ? 
Worker , length l-5th of an inch ; head some¬ 
what oval, rather small; no eyes ; antennae short, 
thick, inserted near the mouth; an oblique 
groove ou each side of forehead for the laying of 
the antennm; jaivs triangular, hooked at the tip, 
and finely serrated ; thorax narrow', of uniform 
width, granulose, with an elevation posteriorly 
ending in two small opines ; abdominal pedicles 
raised, rounded, pointed backwards, the first 
the highest; abdomen long, oval; head, thorax, 
and legs reddish brow r n ; abdomen glossy brown. 

I found this curious Ant only ouee, under a 
stone in the Wvnaad. 

(30u) “ 2nd Tribe . Poverties. The single species 
of Ant which 1 place under this head appears to 
correspond pretty well with the characters of the 
genus which have already been given. 

(301) <w Odovtowachus rufus, new species. Work¬ 
er , length 1 -4th of an inch ; head bulging at the 
sides, narrowed in front; eyes of moderate size : 
anterior antonmc rather long, slender ; jaws close¬ 
ly approaching at their base, long, linear, with 
t hree strong pointed teeth at the end ; thorax 
narrow ; abdominal pedicle, raised, pointed and 
conic ; abdomen long, oval ; head, thorax and legs 
rufous ; abdomen, dark brown. 1 obtained this 
Ant under stones in a jungle in the Salem dis¬ 
trict, and knoAV nothing of its habits. I have 
since obtained one individual also in the YVynaad, 
which may be the war»ior of this species—if the 
society consist of different individuals. It is 

II -2*1 tlx of au inch long, and appears only to dif¬ 
fer, besides its larger size, in having the eyes 
smaller, and more advanced, the teeth of the jaw 
blunt, and the thorax finely striated. 

(3 -2) u Harjnnjnathos , New Genes. Gen : Char : 
•laws scyt.he-sluiped, pointed, and finely serrated ; 
head oblong, notched behind ; eyes very large situ¬ 
ated at the anterior extremity of the head; antennae 
rising between the eyes ; abdominal pedicle slight¬ 
ly raised. I cannot class this remarkable Ant as 
1,11 Chlontoinachus, and have therefore been com¬ 
pelled to institute a new genus for its reception ; 
some of the characters given may not be generic, 
but till other species are discovered it is diliicult 

jP say which are, and which are not, of generic 
|u ue. 

^(303) “ Ha rpeynathos salt a tor, new species. 
Worker, l-6th of ail inch long; head long, granu- 
ped pjjaws with a strong tooth near the base point- 
ftg downwards and inwards, and thence gradually 
Apering to the tip, and finely serrated ; thorax 
IHroly grooved ; abdominal pedicle small, low. 
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ovate; abdomen very long; sting large; head 
and abdomen blackish brown, thorax and legs 
rufous.—Length 3-4th of an inch. I have not seen 
t his remarkable Ant in the Carnatic. I first saw it 
at Tellioherry, and subsequently in other parts of 
Malabar. It is also found in the Mysore country, 
as 1 learn from Mr. Hamilton, a most talented 
and industrious Amateur Entomologist. I have 
given it the name of saltator from its power of 
making most surprising jumps which it does 
when alarmed or disturbed. It is very pugnaci¬ 
ous, and bites, and stings very severely, it makes 
its nest under ground, generally about the! roots 
of some plant, its society does not consist of 
many individuals. It appears to feed ou insects, 
which it often seizes alive. 

(30+) “ Gee. P oner a , Lot . Its generic char¬ 
acters have been given above?. 

(305) “ Poeera scefptu. I Worker , length from 
5-17th of an inch to nearly l au inch ; head ob¬ 
long, pointed in front and rounded behind ; 
jaws large, triangular, armed with alternately 
a large and a small tooth ; e\cs very large, near¬ 
ly medial ; antennm inserted on a line just in 
front of the eyes, rather Jong ; thorax nearly 
uniform in width and height; abdominal pedicle 
raised, pointing forwards, with two small spines; 
abdomen long, cylindrie ; legs long ; the whole 
body curiously sculptured, being channeled and 
grooved in different directions, longitudinally, 
circularly, obliquely, giving a peculiar dull ap¬ 
pearance ; colour blackish green. This is one 
of the commonest species of Ant in Malabar, ex¬ 
tending from the level of the s»*a up to the top of 
the Neilgherries. It lives in the ground in small 
societies, often making its nest in a ilower pot, 
occasionally under a large stone, it does not 
work in concert, being generally seen solitary. 
It lives on animal substances, but apparently 
will also take vegetable matter. I have seen two 
lighting tor a ripe seed of the Lantaua. I hu\e 
not met with the female of thi< species. 

(30f>) u Poerra sleeorJuUosMtw s]>eeies. I Work¬ 
er, length 3-8tii of an inch ; head large square be¬ 
hind,. pointed and advancing anteriorly, widest in 
front of the eyes which an* large ; anteume long; 
jaws very long, linear, ending in a strong tooth 
externally and a smaller one at the internal angle ; 
thorax narrow ; abdominal pedicle raised, round¬ 
ed, pointing backwards ; abdomen very long ; 
sting large; legs long ; colour dingy greenish 

brown. I have found this Ant very rarelv in. 

* 

Malabar, and know nothin*; of its habit.-. 

(307) “ Ponera prorensionnllt, new sjxxies. 

Worker, length l-3rd of an inch; head oldowg, ad¬ 
vanced anteriorly ; eyes medial, large ; anteirtwe 
moderately long, thickened at the end ; jaws tri¬ 
angular, strongly four toothed ; thorax wide, not 
grooved ; abdominal pedicle of equal width with 
the thorax, square, truncated ; eoioUr shining 
black. I have met this species over most of In¬ 
dia. It lives in tlu* ground in very numerous 
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societies, is run,-.I frequent in jungly districts. ()e- 
casionally a vast column of them, 3 or 4 deep, 
may he seen crossing a road, and 1 have traced 
the column for 40 and 50 yards. It stings very 
severely. 

(308) “ Ponera affuiix, new species. Worker, 
length l-3rd of an inch, head oblong, notched 
behind, advanced anteriorly ; jaws triangular, 
strongly toothed ; antenme thickened at the tip; 
eyes somewhat anterior, moderately large ; tho¬ 
rax slightly grooved ; abdominal pedicle pointed, 
thin ; abdomen oval colour dingy black. I have 
only procured this Ant once in Malabar and 
know nothing of its habits. 

(300) “ Ponera rnfipex, new species. Worker, 
length 9-1Oth of an inch ; head oblong; eves an¬ 
terior small ; antenme short and thick ; jaws 
triangular, finely toothed; thorax not furrowed, 
truncated posteriory ; abdominal pedicle wide, 
thick, truncated, and excavated posteriorly ; abdo¬ 
men long, the division of the joint strongly 
marked ; body rigid, furrowed, and channeled 
throughout; antenna*, legs, and end of abdomen 
dark rufous ; rest of the. body dull black. I have 
procured this Ant. only on one occasion, hitherto, 
in Malabar. 

(310) “ Pot’era pvmila , now species. Worker, 
length about 1 -5th of an inch; head oblong; 
eyes rather small, advanced; jaws triangular, 
strongly toothed ; antenme thickened ; thorax 
smooth : abdominal pedicle long, square ; abdo¬ 
men long, eylindrie ; dull black, with rufous legs 
and antenna*. 1 found this Ant in Malabar, 
where it is rare. 

(3 11) “ 3 rd Tribe. Toneic.itex. We now come to 
the last family containing those Ants that have.no 
sling, and the abdominal pedicle of one knot only. 
It. comprises two genera, bolyergus and Formica ; 
but l do not think we possess any species of the 
former genu-. 

(312) '• Gen. Formica. This genus comprises two 
distinct forms, the one with spines on the thorax, 
the other unarmed, which certainly ought to form 
two genera, inasmuch as this distinction is made 
to separate At.ta from Ocodoma. 

1st, without spines on the thorax. 

(313) “ Formica com pres <a, 1'abb. ? Syn. F. 
indefessa, Sykes. Worker , length 4-1Oth to l 

an inch ; head oblong, notched behind ; eyes me¬ 
dial, of moderate size ; jaws triangular, toothed ; 
antenme long ; thorax widened anteriorly ; abdo¬ 
minal pedicles somewhat diamond shaped above, 
much raised and thin as seen laterally ; legs ruf¬ 
ous, the rest, of the body black. Warrior, 6-1 Oth 
of an inch long ; differs from the ordinary Worker 
in the head being proportionally much larger, and 
the jaws having blunt teeth. Male, length 4-10th 
of an inch; ha3 a small triangular head, lateral 
eyes, three ocelli, the thorax raised in front, and 
the abdominal pedicle broader; wings do not * 
reach to end of abdomen. Female, 5-8th of an 
inch long; very similar to the male, has the jaws 
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strongly toothed, somewhat, oblong ; and the al 
doinen proportionally large. This species, we 
known in India as the black Ant, is found througl 
out every part of this country which I have tn 
versed, except the Western Coast, where 1 ha\ 
never seen it. It appears to me that it is ma 
probably the species described by Fabrieius who; 
name I have accordingly adopted. It lives : 
very numerous societies in the ground, the ei 
trance to the nest being often round the trunk 
a tree, or close, to some building. The Warrio 
are very numerous. T heir food is chiefly veget. 
ble secretions, sugar, &e., and Colonel Sykes h 
given an interesting account of the devastatio 
comnfitted by them on preserves, sugar, & 
which I regret that 1 cannot transcribe, havr 
mislaid the. volume of the transactions of the E 
tomologieal Journal in which it appeared. Th 
bite rather severely, but the pain is quite moim 
tary. At certain times great numbers of t 
winged males and females arc seen at the mot 
of the nest, and they remain there for seve 
days. When they take wing, they do so in v. 
numbers, and always at night. 

(314) “ Formica an,piixticollis, X. S. Work 
i an inch long ; head long, oblong, ending p 
teriorly in a narrow neck ; eyes posterior, of n 
derate size; jaws triangular, strongly toothc 
antenme long; thorax low, narrow, uni for 
abdominal pedicle conical, high, narrow; abi 
men oval ; colour dull black, with antenna?. i 
legs rufous. Warrior . S-12tli of an inch loi 
head very large, notched posteriorly ; eyes nr 
smaller; otherwise similar. 1 have only foi 
this Ant in forests in Malabar and always sin; 

(315 ) “ Formica ftmarar/dina. Worker, len 
about 4-1 Oth of an inch ; head long, triangul 
antenme long ; eyes large, medial; jaws trian 
lar, pointed, with sharp teeth ; thorax iiot. 
rowed; abdominal pedicle, long, low, nan 
linear ; legs long : colour of an uniform pale 
ous. Male 7-24th of an inch long ; head diam 
shaped; eyes lateral, small ; thorax raise.!, 
front ; abdomen small; wings reaching bey 
the abdomen ; of a virions colour. Female 7- 
of at\ inch long ; head short, triangular ; 
lateral; three ocelli; thorax very large, w 
abdominal pedicle wide in the middle as vit 
from above, very thin laterally ; abdomen la 
wings reaching beyond abdomen ; entirely < 
pale shining green colour This Ant is 
known in Malabar, and the wooded parts of 
dia, but. is rare in the Carnatic, where 1 1 
only seen it in one or two large mango gre 
It forms a nest of living leaves which it draw 
gether without detaching from the branch, 
unites.with aline white web; sometimes 
nest is ’ above a foot in diameter but usi 
smaller. The society consists of a vast nui 
of individuals, and in large nests we find r 
females and males, both with and without 
wings at all times of the year. They are 
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bold and pugnacious, and bite very severely. 
They live chiefly on vegetable secretions, and are 
very partial to the flowers and buds ol' some of 
the Loranthi, which abound on the Western 
Coast. They often form a temporary web round 

• the flowers or sometimes round the fruit of vari¬ 
ous trees, viz. the Eugenia malaccensis, Arta- 
bothrys odorotissima, &<:. apparently only for the 

* purpose of feeding undisturbed, they will how¬ 
ever also sometimes feed on decaying animal 
matter. It is said that the web they form is oc¬ 
casionally used for writing on in the N. W. 
l’rovinces of India, and that the Ants are made 
use of to destroy a nest of wasps that may have 
established themselves in a house. In this case 
they are said to destroy all the wasps but be¬ 
come so infuriated, that their own indiscriminate 
attacks are nearly as bad ns those of their foes. 
In gardens they are most partial to mango trees, 
and also to the large leaves of the Jainei Malae, 

(Eugenia malaccensis), but in the jungles they 
select a vast number of trees, or rather make no 
selection at all. 

(810) “ Formica longipes, N. S. Worker, length 
l-5tli of an inch ; in form exceedingly similar to 
the last; head more oblong than triangular ; eyes 
more posterior ; antenme very long ; abdominal 
pedicle shorter, proportionally; abdomen a longer 
oval; legs very long of a pale rufous colour 
throughout, tinged with dusky on the abdomen. 
This Ant is found in all the forests of India liv¬ 
ing iu holes in the ground, in tolerably numerous 
societies, and feeding on vegetable secretions. I 
have not seen it at any distance from the jungles. 
At Tellioherry, for example, 1 have never seen it, 
but as soon as you go a little inland and get into 
the jungle you meet with it. It is often found 
about bungalows and out-houses. 

(817) “ Formica, tirnida , N. 8. Worker, length 
9-24th of an inch long ; head oblong, oval ; eves 
large, posterior ; jaws triangular, strongly tooth¬ 
ed ; thorax smooth; abdominal pedicle raised, 
conical; colour dingy rufous, darkest on the 
head, and tinged with dusky on the abdomen. 
All the body covered with long scattered hairs. 
Warrior, an inch long ; differs from the ordi¬ 
nary 'Worker in the head being much larger pro¬ 
portionally, ^and notched posteriorly; thorax 
thicker ; and thus abdomen shorter. Female, like 
Worker, but somewhat larger, with wings, and 8 
ocelli. Male, 7-24th of an inch long; thorax 
much eievated ; eyes large ; head small; 3 ocelli; 
wings reach beyond the abdomen. I have oidy 
found this Ant on the Malabar Coast where it 
is very common, living chiefly on vegetable se¬ 
lections. It has its nest under ground. It is 
#TY different in habit from the $her large red 
Ant (F. sraaragdina) being most timid, and if 
approached or touched, dropping to the ground 
at once and hiding itself. It does not always 
confine itself to vegetable matter. On one occa¬ 
sion I had a box of pigeons containing some 
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squabs placed in a room on the floor. I nex 
morning found several of the squabs dead cover 
ed with these Ants, chiefly however the warriors 

(318) “ Fomrica ntricta, N. S. Worker, lengt 
7-20tii of an inch ; head nearly square, slightl 
narrowed anteriorly ; jaws rough, Iriunguhu 
strongly toothed ; eyes large, posterior; prothr 
rax wide, metathorax narrowed; post-thorax i 
the form of a rounded raised narrow platforn 
ending in two points, and truncated ; abdomim 
pedicle blunt, rounded, raised ; abdomen shor 
oval; antenna; rufous, head and thorax du 
greenish black, shngreened; abdomen sbinin 
glaucous green; legs shining black. 1 hav 
found this Ant on flowers in Malabar, but hav 
not seen its nest; it is not a very common specie; 

(319) “ Formica cineramrna, Fabr. ? Worke, 
length 3-8th of an inch ; head large, eyes ratlu 
small posterior; jaws strongly toothed; thora 
wide in front,narrowed behind, with two glands o 
each side above ; abdominal pedicle elevated, ec 
nic; abdomen oval; colour dull black, except tl 
abdomen, which is glaucous green, and some win 
pubescent. Female l inch long nearly ; hea 
smaller, thorax not so wide; abdomen Ion; 
oval; wings not reaching to the end of abdome. 
Male 3-12th inch long ; similar in form to tl 
female, but with much narrower abdomen, ai: 
head still smaller proportionally. Warrio 
5-12th of an inch long ; head large ; antenn 
short; eyes minute- This species lives in tl 
ground in small societies. 1 have only seen 
in the Carnatic. It is described as having tl 
head fulvous, and a triangular spot on the ubd< 
men, but as it is said bv Fabricius to have bet 
sent from Tranquebar, in the vicinity of which 
have seen our present species, I think they a 
probably identical, and that the difference of ci 
lour is accidental, especially as there are only tw 
species common in the Carnatic with glaucoi 
abdomen, this and our F. rufoglauea. 

(320) * \Formica velojr, new species. Worke 
length 5-24th inch to G-24t.h ; head long, oblout 
eyes posterior, large ; jaws strongly toothed ; at 
tenmw long ; thorax smooth ; abdominal pedie 
raised, somewhat rounded, wide above; abdome 
with the divisions of the segments strongly marl 
ed ; legs, long, colour dull blackish, with the r»l 
domen greyish pubescent, din's Ant is vei 
eommbn in Malabar and 1 think is also found 
the Carnatic. It frequents flowers, especially d 
lighting"m those that have great quantities 
pollen, such as the Cuenrbitarea;, Hibisei, & 
It runs very speedily, and is very easily alarme 
dropping to the ground on being touched. I ha 
not succeeded in finding its nest. 

(321) “ Formica rufo glauea, new speeh 
Worker, 7-24th inch long, head long, obloui 
eyes large, posterior; jaws strongly toother 
thorax not. gr$gp£l<; abdominal pedicle raise 
conic, wide aboy^j abdomen fine silky glance 
green; head, tipgax and legs bright ruloti 
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Warrior , 9-24th inch long, head large; eyes 
much smaller ; antennae shorter ; abdominal pe¬ 
dicle flattened posteriorly ; abdomen short and 
triangular; colour similar. I have found this 
Ant only*in the Carnatic in small societies living 
in holes in the ground. It is possible that this 
may turn out to be Fabricius’ species cinerascens. 

(322) “ Formica vayuns, new species. Worker 
3-24th inch long, eyes large, medial; antennae 
long; abdominal pedicle raised, rounded; legs 
very long. Female, 3-24t,h inch long; the thorax 
shorter and wider, and abdomen very large, 
wings reaching beyond the abdomen. This little 
Ant is exceedingly common in the Carnatic, but 
L have not vet seen it on the Malabar Coast. It 
takes up its quarters in any sheltered spot in a 
house, under a box, a stone, a hole in the wall, 
or such like places, and when disturbed flits with 
great speed to another suitable spot. Its society 
is very numerous in individuals and there are 
many females and males, sometimes with, at 
other times without, wings. It feeds both on ve¬ 
getable and animal substances preferring the for¬ 
mer like, all the true Formica. 

(323) “ For mien assimilis, new species. Worker , 
exceedingly sitniliar to the last. Length, 3-24tli 
of an inch, differs in ils colour chiefly being of a 
shining reddish black, in its eyes being appa¬ 
rently large, the thorax narrower, and in being 
covered all over with scattered while hairs, T 
have found it frequenting flowers in Malabar, but 
not abundant. 

(324) “ Formica phifllophila, new species. Work¬ 
er, length 7-18th of an inch, eyes small, anterior, 
jaws triangular ; thorax slightly furrowed pos¬ 
teriorly ; abdominal pedicle thin, low, linear ; ab¬ 
domen large triangular ; legs, antennae, rather 
short : colour shining brown black. This little 
species forms a temporary nest between two 
leaves usually, or sometimes in a head of flowers ; 
it lives in small societies, and feeds entirely on 
vegetable secretions. 

(325) “ Formica vaua, new species. Worker, 
length not 1-12fch inch ; eyes anterior, thorax 
wide ; abdomen long, elliptical ; head and thorax 
brown ; antennae, legs, and abdomen pale wliity 
brown. This very minute species is found in all 
parts of India and is very abundant in Mysore : 
from its very small size it is notimfwith difficul¬ 
ty. It feeds on flowers and vegeta ble' secretions. 

2ndlv. With spines on the thorax. 

(320) “ Formica i> nilficans, new species. Worker, 
5-241 h of an inch long; head triangularly ovate, 
elevated ; eyes moderate ; jaws strongly 3 tooth¬ 
ed ; thorax wide anteriorly, narrowed behind, 
wit h two small spines anteriorly pointing for¬ 
wards, and two large ones behind, pointing up¬ 
wards and backwards, and two rudimentary 
spines or points behind and beneath these latter ; 
•abdominal pedicle square, ?ais|^Lwith two large 
upright spines, and a smaller ^stw-rn each side ; 
abdomen short; head and abdp&en rufous, thorax 
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dark glossy brown. Female, l-3rd inch long, 
similar to the worker ; 3 ocelli on top of head ; 
wingless. This Ant makes a small nest about 
■} inch, or rather more, in diameter, of some pa¬ 
pyraceous material, which it fixes’ on a leaf. I 
have opened two, each of which contained one 
female and 8 or 10 workers. It. is very rare, 
and I have only seen it. in Malabar. 

(327) “ Formica syloicola, new species. Worker, 
3-12th long ; head narrowed in front, and round¬ 
ed behind ; eyes posterior, salient. ; antenna; in¬ 
serted in front of the eyes, with a strong crest 
bordering their insertion internally ; jaws short, 
with 5 teeth, the upper one much the Ipngest 
and bent ; thorax, wide ; with two spines on its 
anterior angles, and two stronger ones posteriorly 
pointing backwards and upwards ; abdominal 
pedicle large, square, ending behind in two large 
curved spines pointing backwards and outwards, 
and two points or tubercles behind and between 
them ; abdomen short, oval, colour dull black, 
abdomen shining glaucous green. Female, 
9-2Ath inch long, billers in the anterior thoracic 
spines being apparently shorter, and in having 3 
ocelli ; wingless. This Ant has the same habits 
as the last, but is not found except, in the jungles. 
It appears very closely allied to F. haul a la of 
Latreille from India, and to several other spe¬ 
cies said to be from Southern Asia ; and as some 
of these may be found in India, I add here a brief 
description of them taken from St. Furgeau’s 
work on Hymenoptera. 

(32S) “ Formica se.ru/iii/om, Latr. Body black, 
covered with a fine sib* yellowish down, especi¬ 
ally on the. abdomen .Ihead oblong ; narrowed 
posteriorly: antenna; ,|>ng ; posterior angles of 
the head salient; jaw's Itjfge, triangular, with 3 or 
4 teeth ; eves small glolij ilar, salient; thorax with 
two spines anteriorly on' its lateral angles, and 
two on the posterior extremity pointing back¬ 
wards ; abdominal pedicle thick, rounder in front, 
truncated posteriorly with 2 spines almost as 
large as those on the posterior extremity of 
thorax; length 7 2-3rd lines (French); from Sou¬ 
thern Asia. 

(329) “ Formica had ala, Latr. Black, finely 
shagreened and slightly hairy, head akiort ; 
antenme long ; jaws short with smaJA teeth, and 
a larger curved one at the end ; space between the 
antennae elevated with ui. -arched crest on each 
side; eyes small, round; thorax cubical, com¬ 
pressed, its surface flat and the ridge on each side 
sharp, anteriorly wide and square with a spine 
on each side at the numeral angles, strong, sharp, 
straight, and reaching to the head ; its posterior 
part truncated with a strong spine at each angle 
pointing oblmUelv upwards; abdominal pedicle 
large, triangular, with its upper edge concave, a 
small tooth the middle, and a strong arched 
spine on its lateral angles directed backwards, 
with a little tooth beneath each. Length 4 lines. 
Hab. India. 
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(330) “ Formica relacevs, Latr. Exceedingly 
e the last (V. hastata.), differs in the following 
tuts—body covered with silky, golden, sliin- 
j down, with a few larger hairs ; thorax with 
o spines anteriorly and none posteriorly ; ab- 
minal pedicle with 4 spines, the upper ones 
irly straight; length 4 lines. From Southern 
ia. 

(331) V Formica Ammon , Latr. Very like the 
o last, body black, striated, with a few hairs; 
wax ashv ; anterior angles advanced ; posterior- 

the lateral angles prolonged into a large, 
aight spine, pointing backwards ; abdominal 
licle large, triangular ; with the upper angles 
>longed into a very long curved spine, directed 
ikwards ; abdomen covered with a silky gold- 
down—length 2 l-5th lines. From Southern 
ia. 

(332) “ Formica carina/a, Fabr. Head rounded, 
c,k; thorax black, divided into three by two 
;p transverse lines; the anterior portion with 
pine on each side directed forwards ; and the 
sterior part with two small straight spines; 
iominal pedicle large, square with two raised 
irp bent spines. Length ? of medium size, 
nthern Asia.” 

“ I have very little doubt but that many more 
'cies of Ants will be discovered even in the 
ithern portion of the Peninsula, and 1 myself 
[re to add others to the present list, and more 
lecially to gain additional information on their 
jits.” 

(333) ANT-EATEli ( Myrmecophaya , Linnse- 
', a genus of Edentata distinguished by their 
ul want of teeth and their hairy covering. The 
ter circumstance separates them from the Pan- 
!ins (Maim), or scaly Ant-Eaters of Africa and 
ia, which they resemble closely in other re- 
■cts, as well in their general anatomy as in their 
•d and habits. These two genera form a small 
I. very distinct family of Cuvier’s order Eden- 
a. — Eng. Cyc. page 223. 

(.334) ANTI IE A1IS NOBILIS. 

Camomile, or Chamomile, I liaboone phool, TeRs. and 
Kno. I Himu. 

Off'. The flowers. A native of Europe and 
rsia. Besides essential oil and bitter matter, 
nomile flowers contain gum, resin, and traces 
tannic acid. Camomile flowers afford in Eu- 
'e a cheap and efficient antispasniodic and bit- 
tonic. They are much used in infusion as 
' ve hicle for other medicines employed in the 
atment of hysteria, colic, suppressed menstru- 
on, &e. The warm infusion taken freely after 
trate of antimony and ipecacuanha much faci- 
ites the action of these emetics. The powder 
s been employed to the extent of two drachm 
ses as a preventative of ague, and it is stated, 
good authority, with much success. The es- 
itial oil is in proportion more powerful as an 
•ispasmodic than the other preparations, but is 
ititute of tonic or emetic properties.— O’Shauyh- 
s d> P a O e 413. In doses of two drams of the 
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powdered leaves, they are reputed febrifuge. Ex¬ 
ternally they are used in infusions as fomenta¬ 
tions, and occasionally as enemas.— Eny. Cyc. 

JFirivq. 

(335) ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. 

Fdlitovy, Kng. I Akurkura, or Akurakann 

J Hind. Tam. ami Tel. 

Anacyclus Pyrethrum, 1). C. Pyrethron. Diosc. 
iii. p. 86. A native of the south of Franco;, Bar¬ 
bary, &c. Off. The roots. Akurkura or Pyre¬ 
thrum root is used as a masticatory to relieve 
toothache : enters into the composition of certain 
snuffs, and the powder is used in large quanti¬ 
ties by the Mahomedans to excite transpiration, 
being rubbed on the skin ; it is used internally 
also as a cordial and stimulant in lethargy and 
palsy, and in certain stages of typhus fever. l)r. 
O’iShaug!messy was acquainted with two remark¬ 
able cases of spontaneous salivation of the most 
obstinate' form, which after resisting even' other 
treatment for more than three months, were ef¬ 
fectually cured by this root. — Dr. O'Shangknessy, 
pages 413, 414. 

(336) ANTHER1CUM ANNUUM~ LUiacem, 
This genus of flowering plants comprises both bul¬ 
bous and shrubby species, and may be grown in 
a light loamy and sandy soil, the shrubby species 
can be propagated by cuttings, and the bulbous 
kind from off-sets.— Riddell. Wight gives a 
figure of A. tuberosus. 

(337) ANT1118T1R1A. Mr. Mason noticed 
in the Karen jungles a large grass with lax 
panicles and very long awns belonging to this 
genus.— Mason. 

(338) ANTHRACITE from Anthrax Gr. 
Charcoal, a black, light, mineral, called also blind- 
coal, because it burns without flame ; and 
glance-coal from its lustre. See Coal. 

(339) ANT1ARIS (3ACCIDORA (Dnh.) Nat. 
Ord. AnTOCAKCEjE. Mon.ecia Mona.mmua. 
Sex. Syst. 

Sark tree, Exo. I Jii"gnorv,Kurwat,CA\. Maii. 

Aniya-arfj<4y, Mat.. | Clmmtul, lllM>. 

This gigantic forest tree is indigenous on 
the western side of India, as in the ravines at. 
Khandhalla and the jungles near Coorg, and is 
known as the Sack tree, the Sacks made Irom it 
being in general use lor carrying rice, find arc 
sold for about 6 annas each. In their manu¬ 
facture a branch is cut corresponding to the 
length and diameter of the bag wanted. It is 
soaked a little, and then beaten with clubs until 
the inner bark separates from the wood. r ihis 
done, the sack form d of the bark, is turned in¬ 
side out and pulled down, and the wood is sawed 
off, leaving only, carefully untouched, a small 
piece to form the bottom of the sack. 1 lie natives 
also strip the bark of this tree into large pieces, 
soak it in water, and beat it well, when it be¬ 
comes white and ftary, and in this state, the 
Hill people use iCjiO^thing. Paper is also made 
from the bark. tW’inner bark is composed of 
very strong tenadSous fibres, ami seems cxccllent- 
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lv adapted for cordage and matting. The nuts 
are intensely bitter, and contain an azotized prin¬ 
ciple, which may prove an active medical agent. 
In the Northern Concans, the natives call the 
tree Jugooory and Kurwut; also Chundul. On 
woumling the fruit a milky viscid fluid exudes in 
large quantities, which shortly hardens, becoming 
of a black and shining colour, and of the consisten¬ 
cy of bees-wax. — Royle. Useful Plant's. Eng. Oyc. 

(340) ANTIARIS TOXICAlllA (Leshcnault.) 

Upa* tree, Kno. I Ancbar, Malay. 

Ipo toxionria, Pruts. ( 

A native of Java. The juice of this tree is one 
source of the half fabulous Upas poison. The 
tree is often over 100 feet in height, its bark 
pale and smooth, its leaves oval, coriaceous, hairy, 
juice viscous, bitter, white or yellow, flowing 
abundantly from incisions, and concreting into a 
gummy resinous mass. The Upas anliar poison 
is prepared in an earthen vessel with this juice, 
which is mixed with the seed of the Capsicum 
frutescens, and various aromatics. This poison 
at first aet3 as a purgative and emetic, then as a 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits of tetanic 
convulsions. The Upa* tienle poison is prepared 
from a strychnos, and differs from this substance. 
— O' Shaughuessy, page 57b. Upas, in Javanese, 
“ poison”, or “ venom”, is the sap of some plants 
of the Malay and Philippine Islands yielding poiso¬ 
nous juices, which, by concentration, produce a 
poison of considerable activity which has been 
.sometimes employed by the ruder natives to ren¬ 
der their weapons deadly. The most potent of 
these plants in Java are the Anchar, the Antiaris 
toxicaria, this large forest tree, and the Chetek, 
Strychnos tiente, a climbing shrub. In all these 
cases, the poison, even when fresh, is far less 
active than that of the cobra snake, for the most 
powerful will take an hour to kill a dog, which 
the venom of the hooded snake would certainly 
accomplish in half the time To effect a fatal 
purpose, too, it is necessary that the poisoned 
weapon should be left in the wouiul, and not 
withdrawn, so that the probability is that few 
human beings have ever lost their lives by means 
of these poisons— Crawfurd , Dictionary,page 442. 

(341) ANTIDESMA BUNIAS (Sprang.) N. 
Ol-d. tmLAGINACEiE. Dkecia Pjjn TA N Dill a. 
Sex: Syst : 

Noellia-tiililifi, Tam. Ariyaporiymi, M.yl. 

A middle sized tree, growing in Coromandel, 
Malabar,Assam, and Nepaul.The shining deep-red 
fruit is subaeid. and esteemed for its cooling qua¬ 
lities. The bark is used for making ropes, espe¬ 
cially in Travancore. It is one of the numerous 
plants whose leaves are considered a remedy 
against the bites of poisonous snakes. The leaves 
are acid and diaphoretic, and, when young, are 
boiled with pot-perbs, and employed in India in 
syphilitic affections. In Assgm it grows to rather 
a large size, with the trunk 12 or 14 inches in 
diameter. The timber is greatly affected by im¬ 
mersion in water, becoming heavy and black as 
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iron. Dr. Wight under the same Tamul name of 
Nolhte talie marum, O^rrcsu^iferfta^Lo, styling 
it Antidesma alexiteria, says, it is a common 
enough jungle tree and a very handsome one.— 
Wight. Useful Plant*. 

(342) AN TIDES .VIA PLANDRUM, is found on • 
the 'Travancore mountains, yields a tolerable 
timber, which is useful for various purposes. 
— Roxh. Lindley A’v. quoted in Useful Plants. 

(343) ANTIDESMA PAN ICli LATA. 

ISyitzin, lluiiM. 

A small crooked timber, of a close grain, found 
in the Rangoon, Pegu, Tounghoo, and Thara- 
waddy Forests ; wood red, adapted to cabinet 
making. — Me Clellund. 

(344) ANTIDESMA PUBE3CENS {Linn.) 

1’ollaie, Tel. 

This tree grows in the Northern Circars, 
is similar to A. Bunins, and the bark is used 
for making ropes. The succulent drupes are 
eaten by the natives.— Roxb. quoted in Useful 
Plants. Wight, iu leones , gives figures of A. 
acuminata, 1991 ; Bunias, 819 ; lanceolaris, 
760 ; paniculata, 820 ; tomentosa, 707-8. 

(345) ANTILOPE.E in Zoology, ANTE¬ 
LOPES,a family of Ruminating Mammals,belong¬ 
ing to the Hollow-Horned group, and distinguish¬ 
ed by the following characters : —'The horns coni¬ 
cal, bent back, cylindrical, or compressed, and 
ringed at the base. The knee (or wrist) in the mid¬ 
dle of the fore-leg. The occipital plane of the skull 
forms an obtuse angle with the frontal plane. 
Core of the horns thin, consisting of dense bone, 
often with a clear sinus as the base within. Teats 
two or four; feet-pits in hind-feet and generally 
also in the fore ones. -Eng. Oyc. page 232. The 
following are the better known genera of this fa¬ 
mily in Southern and Eastern Asia, and Nor¬ 
thern Africa. 

(340) Pantholops Ilodgsonii {Antilope Jfodg- 
soni, Abel), the Chiru (Hind.) is believed to be 
the Unicorn of the Bhotias, and supposed by Co¬ 
lonel Smith to be the animal which /Elian de¬ 
scribes under the name of lemas, (see Homer’s 
* Iliad,’ X. 301.) an opinion founded upon very 
slight and not easily tenable grounds. The whole 
length of this animal, from the muzzle to the 
root of the tail, is about 5 feet, its height 3 feet; 
the tail is 8 inches long; the head, from the 
nose to the root of the horns, 9 inches ; the ears 
4 inches, and the horns measured along the 
curves, upwards of 2 feet. The horns grow upright 
from the skull, are strongly compressed on the 
sides, bent slightly backwards at first, and after- 
wards, point gradually forwards, thus assuming a 
lyrate form, but less strongly marked than in the 
common gazelle; they are surrounded, to within 
6 inches of the points, with from 15 to 20 an¬ 
nuli,* forming prominent knobs in front, but more 
obscure on the sides and rear; the last 6 inches 
are smooth and round, and the points rather at¬ 
tenuated. The legs are long and slender; but 
the symmetry* of the head is destroyed bv two 
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large fleshy tumours about half the size of a lieu's 
egg, which grow close to the outer margins of 
the nostrils, as well as by a profusion of bristly 
hair which surrounds the mouth and nose- 1 he 
body is furnished with two different kinds of hair, 
« a long external coat of the usual quality, and a 
short interior one of line close wool. The pre¬ 
valent colour of the latter is uniform grayish 
blue, and the outer coat is likewise of the same 
colour of the base, but it is tipped with reddish 
fawn, and thus gives the whole of the upper parts 
a tawny hue, through which the lower tinge is 
but faintly visible the belly and interior of the 
limbs are white, the nose and face black, and a 
dark brown band passes down the front of each 
leg. The Chiru, according to the information 
obtained by Mr. Hodgson, inhabits the elevated 
plains of Tibet, but never approaches the moun¬ 
tains, and is altogether unknown on the Indian 
side of the great Himalayan chain, it is grega¬ 
rious, residing in herds of many hundreds on the 
open plains, extremely shv and difficult to ap¬ 
proach, posting sentinels in all directions where 
the herd feeds or reposes, and dying with aston¬ 
ishing velocity on the first alarm or intimation 
of danger. When brought to bay, however, the 
males defend themselves with courage, and in 
confinement are sometimes mischievous, and 
should be always approached with a considerable 
degree of caution. They arc very jealous and 
pugnacious and in their contests often break off 
one of their long horns—hence the belief in their 
being Unicorns. Like most other ltuminants, 
they are extremely fond of salt, and during the 
summer months unite in large herds to visit the 
beds of this mineral, which abound throughout 
Thibet, advancing under the guidance of an ex¬ 
perienced leader, and as usual posting sentinels 
to prevent surprise.— Dng. Cyc. p. 28(5. 

(347) Procapra, gal.la.rosa ; jtaidope gal- 
tnrom, Pallas), the Bzeren, the Hoang Yang, 
Whang Yang, or yellow goat of the Chinese, 
is nearly 4£ feet in length, and 2 feet 6 
inches high at the shoulder ; the body also 
is large and corpulent, and the legs shorter than 
is common to the Antelopes in general; the 
horns are black, lyrated, and marked to within a 
short distauce of their points with prominent 
transverse rings : Hie suborbital sinuses are small; 
the larynx large and salient, forming, particularly 
in the old bucks, a prominent lump on the 
throat; upon the prepuce of the same sex there 
is likewise situated a bag about the size of a 
lieu’s-egg, which contains * a waxy substance 
similar to that produced in the analogous organ 
of the musk animal, but without any kind of 
odour; the tail is short, and the knees furnished 
with small bunches of hair, but scarcely suffi¬ 
ciently long and distinct to merit the name of 
[brushes, the summer coat is of a grayish fawn- 
Mplour above, and white beneath ; that of winter 
Almost entirely white, being tinged but slightly 
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with a grayish yellow shade on the back and 
sides. The females resemble the males iu colour, 
but are rather of smaller size, and without horns; 
they want the sac on the abdomen, and have two 
teats.—The Dzerens inhabit the dry arid deserts 
of Central Asia,Tibet, China,and Southern Siberia, 
particularly the great desert of Gobi; and prefer 
the most sandy and stony plains, feeding upon 
such scanty herbage as these localities supply, 
and avoiding water, to which they appear to 
entertain a marked aversion. They are remark¬ 
ably swift, take prodigious leaps and when 
frightened, will occasionally pass over 20 or 25 
feet at a single bound, in spring and summer 
they form small families which live apart from 
one another, but in the beginning of winter they 
unite into large flocks, alw ays under the guidance 
of an experienced old buck. 'I hey never run, 
even when pursued, in a confused crowd but 
form single liles, and follow closely in the foot¬ 
steps of their leader. They rarely emit any 
voice. When taken they are easily tamed, and 
appear to have rather a predelietion for the 
domestic state, often mixing with flocks of sheep, 
and approaching human habitations during the 
severity of the winter season. Their flesh is 
tender and well tasied, and they are a favourite 
object of chase with tke Moghuls and Tartars.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 236. 

(•.•48) Procaprapicti.caa.da, the Ragoa or Goa , 
is an animal described by Mr. Hodgson as an 
inhabitant of Tibet It has brown hair with 
rufous tips ; the inside of the ears and limbs 
white, and tail black, it is perhaps P. gatturosa 
in its summer coat. — Hag. ( : yr. p. 337. 

(349) Gazella Dorcas hitilopc Dorcas, 
Pallas), the Gazelle, the Algazel, the Corinne, is 
3 feet 6 incites >n length, 1 loot. 9 .V inches high 
at the shoulder, and 1 foot 10-t inches at the 
croup ; the head is 6 inches long, the horns 9.}, 
the ears 4$, and the tail, wi>h its terminating 
tuft, 8 inches. The Gazelle is found in Egypt, 
Barb ary, and some say also in Asia Minor ; but 
it is very questionable whether the animal of the 
Levant doe.-, not really belong to a different spe¬ 
cies. It lives in large troops upon the borders 
of the Tell, or cultivated country, and the Sahara,. 
or desert. When pursued it flies to some distance, 
then stops to gaze a moment at the hunters, and 
again renews its flight.— Eng. Cyc, p. 338. 

(3 5 0) Gazed a xabgutiuroxa. (.-I at dope sabgntta- 
rosa, Gulde.nstadt), the Aim and Juirou, is of a 
pale brown colour, the upper part of the sides 
with a broad rather paler streak, the face-streak 
indistinct ; the lower part of the sides, belly, 
hinder side of fore and front side of hinder limbs, 
and anal disk, white; the streak on the haunches 
dark brown ; the end of the tail black. It in¬ 
habits all the central parts of Asia, Persia, Daii- 
ria, the country around Lake .Baikal, and from 
the eastern limits of Great Bucharia to the shores 
of t hfe, IJc.lles pnrL..It. iissrmialflti. nr i tW- *)s ow n 
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species in extensive flocks, frequents the open 
uncovered plains and naked hills of moderate 
elevation, and feeds principally upon the Absin¬ 
thium pontuvum. The flesh is much esteemed, 
and of an agreeable taste.— Eng. Cyc. p. 238. 

(351) Gazella rnficoUu (.Antilope rtt/icollis , 
31. Smith), the Andra, is a beautiful species of 
Eastern Africa, discovered on the barren wastes 
of Nubia by Ruppel, and in Senstar and Dongola 
by Hemprich and Ehrenberg. The whole length 
of this species is 5 feet 4 inches, its height at the 
shoulder 3 feet; the length of the head is 8 in¬ 
ches that of the horns 12 \ inches, and that of 
the tail 9 inches. The horns are precisely simi¬ 
lar to those of the Mohr, Gazella Mohr , as are 
likewise the general form and proportions of the 
body. This species is gregarious, and resides in 
flocks on the desert between Nubia, Dongola, and 
Kordofan.— Eng. Cyc. p. 240. 

(352) Trngopn Eennellii {Antilope quadricor- 
Blainvillc), the Chikara, Jlavine-Doer, Goat 

Antelope, Kalsiepic, or Black-Tail, is of a bay- 
brown colour, and has the end of the not e and 
tail black ; the face streaked ; chest, belly, and 
inside of limbs, white, the feet are black or brown. 
The Kalsiepic, or Black-Tail, so called by the 
Mnhrattas on account of the deep black colour of 
the tail, and distinguished by the name of the 
Goat Antelope by the Europeans, is found on the 
rocky hills of the Dekhan, and, according to the 
report of Colonel Sykes, ditiers from many other 
antelopes in not being gregarious, there being 
rarely more than three or four found together in 
flie same company, and not unfrequentiy a soli¬ 
tary individual. —Eng. Cyc. p. 241. 

(353.) AnlHope Bezoarlica {A. cervicapra ^ Pal¬ 
las), the Sasin, or Common Antelope, is remarka¬ 
ble for the form and beaulv of its horns, which 
compose a spiral of two or more turns, according 
to the ago of the animal. This beautiful animal 
is, when lull grown, about 4 feet in length, and 
2£ feet high at the shoulder ; the head, measured 
from the nose to the root of the horn, is 7 inches 
long, the ears 5-J- inches, and the tail, without the 
hair, f> inches. The legs are long and delicate ; 
the body round, but light, and well formed ; the 
head small ; the eye large, lively, and expressive; 
the years long and cylindrical, the suborbital si¬ 
nus particularly developed, and in continual mo¬ 
tion ; and the horns forming a complete spiral of 
two or three turns, wrinkled at the base, dis¬ 
tinctly mandated in the middle, and smooth 
for a couple of inches next the points. The fe¬ 
males, and young males for the first throe years 
>f their age, are of a uniform tawny-brown on all 
;he upper parts of the body, with a light silvery 
)and passing longitudinally frento the shoulder to 
he hips, about six inches below the spine, on 
dther side ; the breast, belly, and interior of the 
ore arms and thighs are white ; as is likewise the 
tnder surface of the tail, which is rather broad, 
nd furnished with a small tuft of black hairs at 
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the extremity. After their third year, the males 
begin to assume the adult colours of their sex, 
and gradually darken on all the upper parts of 
the body, till they finally become almost entirely 
black above and white beneath ; the nose, lips, 
and a large circle round each cvc being likewise • 
white, but the light bands of the sides completely 
obliterated. Idle hair is uniformly short and 
close over the whole head, body, and extremities, 
except on the knees, which are furnished with 
tufts of long bristles, forming new small knee- 
brushes. The Sasins are so swift that it is useless 
to slip greyhounds after them ; as, unless taken by 
surprise, which their extreme precaution seldom 
allows, it is impossible to overtake them, and ex¬ 
perience has convinced the Indian sportsmen that 
the* dogs are more likely to be injured in the 
chase than the game. The bounds also which 
these animals occasionally take, either for their 
own amusement or over the long grass when pur¬ 
sued, are said to be almost inconceivable. Cap¬ 
tain Williamson, in his splendid work on the 
* Wild Sports of the East/ assures us that he has 
seen an old buck Antelope lead a herd of females 
over a net at least 11 feet high, and that •they 
frequently vault to the height of 12 or 13 feet, 
and pass over 10 or 12 yards at a single bound. 
They reside on the open plains of India, where 
they can see to a great distance in every direction, 
live in large families of from 5 or 10 to 50 or fit) 
grown females to a single male, and when they 
feed, or lie down to ruminate, dctaeli a number 
of the young bucks to a distance of 200 or 300 
yards on every side to watch over the common 
safety. Nothing escapes the notice' of these care¬ 
ful sentinels; every bush or tuft of grass that 
might be suspected to conceal an enemy is strict¬ 
ly and attentively examined, and on the first 
alarm the whole herd betakes itself to flight, 
following closely in the footsteps of the old buck, 
and is soon beyond the reach of pursuit. The 
venison is dry and unsavoury, and being held in 
small esteem, consequently holds out no induce¬ 
ment either to the occasional sportsman or to the 
professional Indian hunter. The species extends 
over every part of India, from the borders of 
Persia to the most eastern parts of which Euro¬ 
peans have any distinct knowledge. It is found 
on rocky open plains, avoids woody localities and 
the thick cover of the forest; nor is there any cer¬ 
tainty of its existing beyond the limits of India, 
though many zoologists, from Ray to Hamilton 
Smith, are of opinion that it likewise inhabits 
some parts of Africa? The fakeers and dervisAs 
polish the horns, and form them into a kind of 
offensive arms by uniting them at the base ; these 
they wear at their girdles instead of swords and 
daggers, which their vows and religious charac¬ 
ter present them from using.— Engl. Cyc. p. 243. 

(554) Tetracerus qvadricornis {Antilope quadri - 
conns , Blainviilc), the Chousingha, is about 2 
feet 9 inches in length from the muzzle to the 
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root of the toil; tlie tail itself is 5 inches long, 
R nd the height at the shoulder about 1 loot 8 or 
y inches. The superior or common horns are 
about 3 inches long, smooth, black, pointed, 
erect, and moderately divergent, bending very 
flightly forwards, and without the least indica¬ 
tion of annuli. The spurious or additional pair 
of horns are placed in front of these, immediately 
between the orbits, and consist of short, erect, 
blunt stumps, about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, 1-J inch in circumference at the bast;, and 
of the same smooth and black appearance as the 
real horns. The head is 7£ inches long, the 
(;ars 4 1 inches, erect and pointed, the general 
colour of the upper parts is uniform bright bay, 
and that of the ttuder parts silvery white, more 
or less mixed with sandy-coloured lmirs ; the lips 
are bordered with black. The females differ from 
the males by the absence of horns, and likewise 
by being of a lighter colour, which character is 
conspicuous at a very early age, and continues 
throughout life. This species, as well as tfte Trn- 
gops, called Chikara bv the Hindoos, is common in 
all the wooded parts of India, particularly in Ben¬ 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa ; it is monogamous, and 
lives in pairs in the forests and thick jungle, 1 ic¬ 
ing exceedingly wild and active, and rarely suf¬ 
fering a state of conlincment, unless taken young. 
I hiring the rutting season the male becomes par¬ 
ticularly mischievous, and it is then dangerous to 
approach him, as he butts at everything within 
his reach ; the female produces two young at a 
birth, but the period of gestation lias not been 
recorded. Baron Cuvier supposes, and apparent¬ 
ly with reason, that the ancients were acquainted 
with this species, and that the Four-Horned 
Oryx of Hiliaa refers to the modern Chikara.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 244. 

(355) Tetrarernx lodes, the Busty-Red Cliou- 
singlia, is an Indian species described by B. H. 
Hodgson, Esquire,— Eny. Cyc. p. 244. 

(356) Tet racer ns paccervix , the Full-Homed 
Chousingha, is another Indian species.— Eny. 
Cyc, page. 244. 

(357) Td racer ns xnbqnadricornulnx, the Jungli 
burka, is distinguished by its front pair of 
horns being rudimentary and tubercular. It is 
a native of the Bombay side of India, aud there 
are lour specimens, two male and two female, in 
the collection of the British Museum.— Eny. Cyc. 
page 244. 

(358) Capricornix Sumatrenxis {Antilope Su~ 
vintrenxix, Desmnrest), the Cambing Outan, or 
Sumatran Antelope, first noticed by Mr. Mars- 
den in his ‘ History of Sumatra,’ is. about 4f feet 
in length, and 2 feet 3 inches high at the shoul¬ 
der. The horns are 6 inches long,' very thick 
at the base, and much attenuated, sightly and 
uniformly curved backwards. The muzzle is dis¬ 
tinct and well formed; the lachrymal sinuses open 
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by a small circular aperture. The Cambing Outan, 
or Wild Gout, so called by the Malays, inhabits 
the hilly forests of Sumatra, and is described by 
Mr. Marsden as being of a wild character, ex¬ 
tremely active and sure-footed, with much of the 
habit and character of the common Goat and 
Ibex, of which it has the roving fearless eye and 
bold undaunted bearing-— Eng. Cyc. p. 259. 

(359) Capricornix Hub a Una (0. Thar, Ogilby), 
the Thaar, Thar. Serow, or Imo, is of a gray, 
brown, blackish washed colour, with the crown 
and dorsal streak black ; the nose, chin, inside ot 
ears, lower part of mane and legs below the 
hocks, whitish. It is a native of Nepaul, and 
is principally known by the drawings and specie 
mens presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esquire, 
to the British Museum. The Thar inhabits- the 
central region of Nepaul, at an equal distance 
from the snows of the Himalayan range on 
t he one hand,and the sultry heats of the low plains 
of India on the other. It is the most com¬ 
mon of all the wild ruminants which are found 
in that country, and its chase is the favour¬ 
ite exercise and amusement of the hill tribes. 
Its flesh is indeed coarse, but there is plenty 
of it; and these rude people are easily satis¬ 
fied on the score of quality, provided the quan¬ 
tity be sufficient. Its habits are wild and so¬ 
litary ; it is seldom found in herds, however 
small; the grown males, especially, live apart in 
tht; mountains, and never seek the society ot 
their species, except during the rutting season. 
As might be supposed from its heavy make and 
short stout limbs, it is a slow runner, and is soon 
brought to bay ; but it leaps well, and makes its 
way over broken ground with greater ease than 
in open level situations. It is found from the 
eastern confines of Nepaul to the banks of the 
Sutlej, but abounds especially towards the east. 
The Thars differ from the Antelopes in being 
stout, clambering animals, but they are not allied 
to the Ox-Tribe.— Engl. Cyc. p. 259. 

(360) Capricornix crixpa the Japanese-Goat 
Antelope, has a harsh crisp brown or brownish 
fur, with whitish sides, white cheeks, and legs 
black-brown. It is a native of Japan..— Eny. 
Cye. p. 259. 

(361) Nemorhedns Coral (.Antilope Goral, 
Hardwicke,) the Goral, is of a gray-brown colour, 
minutely dotted with black ; cheeks, chin, and 
upper part of throat, white. The Goral was 
first described by General Hardwicke in the ‘ Liu- 
nsean Transactions.’ It inhabits Nepaul, and 
lives in large herds upon the elevated plains 
which crown ths* lower ridges of the Himalayan 
mountains. It is wild and fleet, and when pur¬ 
sued, flies to the rocky hills, where it easily es¬ 
capes the hunter, aud is indeed rarely taken, ex¬ 
cept by stratagem. Its flesh is considered excel¬ 
lent venison. It is entirely confined to the 
cold upper regions of Nepaul, and is incapable 
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of bearing the sultry heat of the plains of Ilin-1 
dustan.— Engl . Cyc. p. 259. 

(362) Alcephalus Bid)alls {Antilope Bubalk , 
Pallas), the Bubale, or Bekker-el-Wash, is about 
the size of the largest stag, and is particularly 
remarkable for the great length of its head, and 
its narrow, flat, and straight forehead and face. 

It is called Bekker-el-AVash, or Wild Ox, by the 
Arabs, and i& common in every part of Northern 
Africa, living in numerous herds on the confines 
of the Tell or cultivated parts, and the Sahara or 
Desert, and also, according to Captain Lyon, 
upon the mountains south of Tripoli. Barbary 
seems to be the chief habitat of the species, but 
it sometimes happens that a few individuals find 
their way across the desert to the banks of the 
Nile,where, however, they stray from their native 
habitat. At the same time, it is to be observed 
that its representation occurs among the hiero¬ 
glyphics of the temples of Upper Egypt. Dr. 
Shaw informs us that the Bubale is naturally of 
a familiar disposition, that the young calves fre¬ 
quently mix with domestic cattle, and soon learn 
to attach themselves to the herd without attempt¬ 
ing to escape afterwards. They fight like the 
common bull, by lowering the head, and striking 
suddenly upwards with the horns, which are 
formidable weapons either lor attack or defence. 
— Engl. Cyc. page 263. 

(363) Farias Tragvcamdns {Antilope picta , 
Pallas), the Nil-Ghau or Nyl-Gluiu, one of the 
largest and most magnificent Antelopes known, 
being upwards of 4 feet high at the shoulder, 
inhabits various parts of India, whence it has 
often been brought to England, where it lives 
and breeds, and is not an uncommon animal. 
The face of this species is long and narrow ; the 
muzzle large and naked ; the horns about 7 in¬ 
ches long, small, round, and black, rather dis¬ 
tant at the base, nearly parallel throughout their 
whole length, pointed and slightly curved for¬ 
wards ; they are perfectly smooth and without 
annuli, but rather triangular at the base, and 
gradually rounded and attenuated towards the 
points. The lachrymal sinuses are large; the 
ears 7 inches in length, broad and rounded like 
those of an ox ; the neck deep and compressed 
like that of the horse, not round and cylindrical 
as in the stag and most other Antelopes ; and 
the tail broad, equally covered with hair on the 
sides and at the root, but terminated by a long 
black tuft, and descending to the houghs. The 
legs are small and well-formed, the anterior rather 
longer than the posterior; and the spinous pro¬ 
cesses of the dorsal vertebral so much elevated 
between the shoulders as to give the animal the 
appearance of having a small hump. When at 
rest, the feet are gathered close under the body, 
aud the tail turned in between the hind legs. 
The hair is uniformly short and close upon every 
part of the head, body, and limbs, excepting 
along the top of the neck and on the shoulders, 
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where it is long, stiff, and upright, forming a 
thin erect mane which extends from between the 
ears half way down the back, and on the middle 
of the throat, where there is a species of beard 
composed of stiff bristly hair. The general co¬ 
lour is a uniform slaty-blue on the upper parts in 
the male, and tawny-red in the female; on the 
under parts uniform white in both sexes. The 
limbs and face are almost brown, and the lips, 
chin, and under surface of the tail, white. There 
is a large white spot on the throat, and two 
smaller ones on the cheeks under the lachrymal 
sinuses; the pastern joints are marked in front 
with one spot, and in rear with two conspicuous 
spots of the same colour, which contrast strong¬ 
ly with the dark brown of the surrounding parts, 
and have suggested the specific name of Antilope 
picta which was given by Pallas to this animal. 
The Nyl-Ghau resides in the dense forests of In¬ 
dia, whence it occasionally makes excursions very 
early in the morning or during the night, to feed 
upon tile corn-fields of the natives which happen 
to be situated in the vicinity of the jungle. It is 
a vicious animal, of very uncertain temper, and 
as it is both powerful and resolute, and frequent¬ 
ly turns upon its pursuers, it is seldom made an 
object of chase except by the mom energetic yout h 
of the company's services. Ihe usual method which 
the shikarrees, or professional hungers, employ for 
its capture is to shoot it from an elevated plat¬ 
form when it comes out at night or early in the 
morning to feed on the confines of the jungle; 
this being likewise their mode of destroying tigers, 
wild boars, and other beasts which tjiey dare not 
attack openly. Even in confinement, and when 
domesticated from birth, the violent and change¬ 
able temper of the Nyl-Ghau cannot be trusted. 
Previous to making an attack, it drops upon the 
fore-knees, advancing in this position till within 
a proper distance, then darting suddenly for¬ 
wards with the velocity of an arrow, and with a 
force which no ordinary animal can withstand. 
Yet, notwithstanding its vigour and resolution, 
it is the most common prey of the tiger, which 
the shikarrees often destroy in the very act of 
devouring the mangled remains of this animal, 
for, when these are discovered, the hunters always 
erect their platforms in a convenient situation in 
the neighbourhood of the carcass, knowing by 
experience that the tiger is sure to return on the 
following night to glut himself at leisure with 
the produce of his previous chase. The Nyl- 
Ghau has often bred in confinement, both in In¬ 
dia and in Europe. The period of gestation lasts 
eight months, and two young are most common- 
ly produced at a birth. At first the young males 
are of the same reddish-brown colour as the fe- 
males, and only assume the grayish-blue shade 
proper to their sex on arriving at maturity : their 
growth is, however, rapid, and they attain their 
| adult size in the second or third year of their age, 
* —Eng. Cyc. page 268. 
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This, or a substance sold for it, is to be found 
in every Eastern village, it being used by the 
Native Medical practitioners, also the Mahomed- 
an women, who apply it to their eyelids to give 
brilliancy to the eye. Sulphuret of Antimony has 
been found in the Vizianagrum Zemiudary, but 
the greater part of the mineral brought to India 
comes from the Eastern Islands, Burmah and 
the Malay Peninsula, where it occurs in im¬ 
mense quantities, It is a very abundant 
mineral in Province Amherst, and is often 
met with on the mountains that bound the 
valley of Thoun-gveen. Mr. O’Riley found 
it at the sources of the Ataran and large 
quantities of the ore have been dug up in 
the neighbourhood of Maulmain, but there was 
no demand for it in Calcutta whither it was sent, 
and operations have been suspended. Mr. 
Piddington made the following report on 
specimens of the ore that were sent to him ; “ We 
received some time ago from Messrs. Fowle and 
Ijonsdale of Maulmain, a box containing upwards 
of thirty specimens of ores from the Antimony 
Mines near that place, with a request that they 
might “be examined, their desire being of course 
to ascertain carefully and certainly, if they con¬ 
tained any, and what, proportion of the pre¬ 
cious metals. One of the ores sent up was 
forwarded as * supposed nntimonial silver.’ Now, 
in complicated ores of this description, this 
sort of examination requires great care, time, 
and often repeated analysis, before a negative 
can safely be pronounced from a small specimen, 
to assure the miner or smelter who works on a 
large scale that nothing of value exists in his 
ores, and these references have thus occupied a 
very considerable portion of time and labor, and 
as is often tire case in such investigations, have 
proved wholly unfruitful. Antimony, iron, arse¬ 
nic, and sulphur with bismuth, and in one instance 
a trace of molybdena being all which can be dis¬ 
covered in them. The results have been sent to 
Messrs. Brightraan, but are not worth detailing or 
printing. 1 have suggested, however, to these 
gentlemen that they may find it well worth their 
while to sink a shaft for a change of ores.’ As 1 
now understand their operations, they seem to be 
occupied with what one might call mere surface- 
rather than mining, and the pronouncing, 
as we must now do, that these ores contain no¬ 
thing of value, is not to be understood as saying 

E aat the locality contains nothing, but merely 
hat the ores at the surf (ice have not been found 
^aluable; which in Cornwall, and I think in 
Germany, is often thought to be a favorable in- 
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dication.— Mason. The metal was found for the 
first time in Borneo, in 1823, on lire North 
Western coast of that island. It exists in several 
places there, but mines of it have been worked 
only in Sarawak. The ore is, as usual, a sulphu¬ 
ret in a matrix of quartz, and at present furnish¬ 
es the chief supply of Europe, being exported 
from the emporium of Singapore, to the yearly 
amount of about 1500 tpns.— Crawfurd, Dic¬ 
tionary, p. 13. Perhaps the most valuable 
of all the samples of this ore, which have 
been received in the Madras Museum, is that 
from the mines of Sir James Brooke in Sara¬ 
wak. Ores of iron, and manganese and galena are 
very often sold in the Indian bazaars, as Surmah, 
or Sulphuret of Antimony. Great Britain re¬ 
ceives the larger portion of its supply of Anti-* 
mony from Singapore, to which place it is 
brought from Borneo. It is imported in the 
shape of ore, and commonly as ballast. Its 
chief localities arc Saxony, Cornwall, Spain, 
Mexico, Siberia, the Eastern Islands, and Mar¬ 
taban in Pegu. It is brought to Bombay from 
Siam and the Persian Gulf. This metal is gene¬ 
rally of a lead-gray colour, possessing consider¬ 
able splendour, and is met, with compact, and in 
rhombic prisms of considerable, size, and vari¬ 
ously modified. When sulphuret of antimony 
is roasted in contact with the air, oxide of anti¬ 
mony is formed, which unites with that portion 
of tire sulphuret which has not been decompos¬ 
ed. Jn this way several oxy-sulphurcts are 
formed, which melt, and yield in cooling, some 
brown vitreous substances, known in commerce 
as glass of antimony, liver of Antimony or 
crocus. Glass of Antimony consists of 8 parts 
of oxide and 1 of sulphuret. It is transparent 
and of a reddish yellow colour. Crocus con¬ 
tains 8 parts of oxide and 2 of sulphuret ; 
it is opaque and of a yellow red colour. Liver 
of Antimony is opaque, and of a deep brown 
colour ; it consist? of 4 parts sulphuret and 8 
parts oxide. Sulphuret of Antimony oc¬ 
curs both massive and crystallised, but the 
most common form is radiated. When obtained 
by fusion, free from its associated matters, it is 
known in commerce as crude antimony. Metallic 
antimony or regulus, is obtained from crude anti¬ 
mony, by roasting and mixing with it charcoal 
and soda. Antimony is dissolved by hot hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with evolution of hydrogen, and 
the production of a chloride formerly called but¬ 
ter of antimony, a substance sometimes used 
with sulphate of copper for bronzing gun-barrels, 
the iron decomposing the chloride and deposit¬ 
ing a thin film of antimony on its surface. The 
chief alloys of antimony are type metal, consist¬ 
ing of 4 lead and 1 of antimony ; Stereotype 
metal, 6 lead and 1 antimony, music-plates con¬ 
sisting of lead, tin and antimony ; Britannia 
metal, consisting of 100 parts of tin, 8 antimony, 
2 of copper, and 2 bismuth. Pewter is sometimes 
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formed of 12 parts of tin and 1 part antimony. 
Antimony is also used in the preparation of some 
enamels and other vitreous articles, and much 
employed in modern medicine as antimonial 
powder and tartrate of antimony. James’s pow¬ 
der is said to consist of 43 parts of phosphate 
of lime, and 57 of oxide of antimony.— Madras 
Museum. O' Shanghnessy. Crawfurd. Mason. 
j Faulkner. Tomlinson. 

(365) ANTIRRHINIUM MAJUS. Snap¬ 
dragon. A flowering plant cultivated for its beau¬ 
ty. It is a native of England, but in India, suc¬ 
ceeds well during the cold months, the seed 
should be sown during the rains, it. grows best 
in a well drained soil, not too rich, it often lives 
through the hot weather, young plants are pre¬ 
ferable.— Jaffrey. 

, (366) ANTS, AY HIT 12. See Tki:miti;s. 

Termites, Lat, | Shelloo, Tam. 

Dewuk^Hf ki). | Chediloolou, Trl. 

Sets of-sugar-cane and other substances are said 
,to be protected from White Ants by steeping 
t'fu'in for half'-an hour in a mixture of assnfetida, 
8 eftittneks ; mustard seed, 8 seers ; putrid fish, 4 
seersV bruised butch root or maddnr 2 seers, with 
sufficient to ,nlx them into the thickness of curds, 
but, t,he\poisonous influence of t he butrli on vege¬ 
table lil* t s known and cannot be recommended 
where tip 5 product is to be eaten. A small quan¬ 
tity of afSPi'ie with a few ounces of burned bread, 
pulverize*! flour or oatmeal, moistened with mo¬ 
lasses, mJf de i nto a dough and placed near their 
tumuli, is said trV ” ,s,m ’ 6> f '> r destruction. Si.m- 
monds. 'J’he n o(| ,f l °ds, from the various species 
of DypterocnrpiJ applied to wood, prevents, it. 
is said, the drv r(jfi< and the attacks of While Ants; 
and the, additif on ot> <'atee.hu to the oil greatly 
increases its pnij'servative powers.— S/tmnont.7s. 

(367) ANSlf'dl INPICA. The Indian goose, 
occurs at- Sili<j!>o ree -—Hooker Him. Jonrn : So!. I. 
page 399. Jr 

(368) ^jfPHELAXDRA CRJSTATA. is a use¬ 
ful shruljp in India either for pot or border eulti- 
vatioryjrbP'ing easily propagated from cuttings : 
requjwres a rich soil and plenty of water ; native 
ogvf the West Indies. Flowers, orange colored. 

—Jaffrey. 

(369) AP1UM GRAVEOLENS, (Celery ) 
Vem. Kurufs, Jr ah. A native of marshy grounds i 
in Europe, the Caucasus, Mexico, the Levant 
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and Afghanistan, and now cultivated in Bengal. 
When wild, it is acrid and poisonous; when 
cultivated, blanched, aromatic, fragrant, and nu¬ 
tritious. The seeds arc sold in every Bazar, and 
used as stimulants by the. native practitioners. 
The roots arc also employed in medicine, they, 
are white, spindle-shaped, oval, and branched; 
odour increased by drying. The essential oil 
dissolved in strong spirit gives an essence, a drop 
of which will communicate a strong and fine fla¬ 
vour of celery to a tureen of soup. A tincture 
of the seeds has been introduced into the Bengal 
Pharmacopoeia.— O' Shanghnessy, page 357. 

<370) AHUM INVOLl CRATFM is the 
Madunee of Bengal, and Jj/nod of Hinrlostan. 
— O'Shanghnessy page 357. Dr. Irvine (General 
Med Top. of Jjmere p. 124.) describes Ajmod or 
Ajmol. the Apium involucratum as a species of 
smallage: very hot and carminative, good in 
dyspepsia much used in all mesalihs and as 
brought to Ajmeer from llarrowtee and Mewar : 
and sold at four seers for one rupee: the same 
author mentions Khorasani Ajmot, as very hot 
and carminative. 

(371) APOXOGETON" MOXOSTACHYON 
{Wild.) Nat. Ord. JfMUGiNACE/E. 

l’iiriin-kalitn^a. Mai.. I Kotiv-kalangoo, Tam. 

GIu'cIum), II ink. I , I'uimn, Tu« 

A Perennial aquatic plant: with tuberous 
roots : which <>tows in the Peninsula of India. It. 
is found in shallow standing water and the beds of 
tanks, flowering during the rainy season. The. 
natives are very fond of the small tuberous roots 
its an article of diet . They art* said to be as good 
as potatoes, and esteemed a great delicacy.— Roxb. 
Ainsl. Madr. V.x. Jar. Rep, Useful Plants. 

(372) APPLE. 'This term is applied in India 
to the fruits of several plants, and we have the 
Cashew Apple ; the Custard Apple ; Love Apple ; 
Pine Apple; Rose Apple; Greater Wood Apple 
and Lesser Wood Apple, and the Apple, Pyras 
mala, of England, is cultivated in the higher 
table lands of India. 

(373) APPAREL, Articles of apparel form 
a considerable branch of trade in India ; and in 
the Madras Presidency alone the aggregate value 
of the Imports and Exports in the four 
years 1852-53 to 1855-6, amounted to Rupees 
33,38,387. 


Imports. 

l8~»2—r,3 

Ks. 

1853—54 

Ks. 

O 

a 

i 2 

1855—56 

Ra. 

Total 

value. 


Boots and Shoes, 

Breeches, . 

Buttons, . 

Gloves,. 

Gold thread and lace, ... 

Hosiery. 

Haberdashery.... % ... ... 
Mate and Caps, ..* ... 
Millinery. 

Wearing apparel,. 

Do. do. Military, 

15,136 

i,7o:> 

2,439 

67,026 

37,GM 

36.883 

20,169 

2,82,568 

1,82.178 

68,592 

17,061 

2,004 

78,19*1 

50,206 

34,181 

38,248 

3,23,825 

1,59,316 

76,219 

14.871* 

3,383 
11,671: 
1,03,997 
59.702 
35,346 
24,676 
2,64,005 

1,77.144 

64,916 

12,280 

8,402 

9,455 

1.87,510 

32,164 

26,635 

19,909 

2,47,809 

1.63,561 

87,592 

59,356 
1,705 
11,228 
21,124 
4,36,727 
1,79,763 
1,33,04 r> 
1,03,002 
11,17,547 

6,82,199 

2,47,319 

Imported from United Kingdom, Bombay, and Bengal. 

Wholly from Bombay. 

Chiefly from United Kingdom. 

Do. from do. and Trance 

Do. from do. Ceylon, Bengal, and Bombay 

Do. from do. Bengal, and Bombay. 

Do. from do. Bengal, and China. 

Do. from do. Bengal, Bombay, and Trance. 

Do. from do. France, Bengal, and Bombay, 

f Do. from do, Bengal, Bombay, Fegue, France 

l Ceylon, and America. 

Do. from do. and Ceylon. 
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Boot* and Shoes, . f 

9.64U 

17,fill 

20,203 l4.R7.-i 

68,33. 

{ 

Gold thread and lace, ... . 


1 282 

5,217 . 

6,50< 


Haberdashery,. .. 


1,060 

7,281 1,575 

9 92k 


Huts and Cap*. 

1.271 

. 

1,160 . 

2,401 


Hosiery, . 


7,393 

1,765 . 

1,76: 


Millinery. 


. 7.W3 

H,69f 


Wearing appard, . 

15,771 

i 

29,51; 

1 

54,825 40.143 

1,40,25-1 

\ 

(, 

1 ' 

Do. Military,. 

5(1,215 

j 7,39* 

32,982 4,882 

1,01,48; 

\ 

( 







Exported chiefly to Pegue, New Smith Wales, Bengal, Bom¬ 
bay, Ceylon, China, and America. 

Do. to Indian French Forts and United Kingdom. 

Do. to Bengal, Basscin, Rangoon, and Indian French Fort*. 
Do. to Bombay, Ceylon, Arabian and Persian Gulls. 

Do. to Rangoon and Moultnem. 

Do. to Bengal, Bombay and United Kingdom. 

Do. to Pegue, New South Wales, Ceylon, United Kingdom. 
Bengal, Bombay, and Malacca Straits. 


(374) APRANG, also Ravgbharat , Ramlak- 
waypi, Ilira-dukhan . A gum resin. A beautiful 
\iml of kino, brought to Ajmere from Bombay : 
^considered very astringent. It is given in in¬ 
testinal hemorrtiages and is-also used in enamel¬ 
ling on gold : Tour tolahs are sold for one rupee. 
— Irvine, General Med . Top. of .4 jmere , p. 1 ^G . 

(375) APTIMENi, also ‘ Amr-fal; Is the 
yellow eoloured jmrasite so often seen on babul 
trees, all over India, and very eoinmon at Ajmere. 
The entire plant is usexl in medicine; it is a 
creeper: is given in “ nmnjus,” which is a 
diluent form of medieine, employed preparatory 
to giving a purge.— Irvine, General Med. Top. 
of Ajmere, par/e »25. 

(376) APTIMl N~ WILAYTI. Extract of 

the Aptiinun plant from Bombay: and used in 
the same way as the plant.: one tola is sold for 
eight annas. Irvine , General Med . Top. of \ 
Ajmere page 125. » 

(377) AQUILAHTACET], a small natural 
•order of plants, belonging to tin*, incomplete 
Exogens, and all natives of the East Indies, 
among its genera are Aquilarnu Opliiospernnun 
and (iyrinops. 

(378) AQHILARIA AO ALLOC HA, Aloe 


that they were in a flourishing condition ; Dr. 
Hamilton met the plant near Goalpara, and Dr. 
Roxburgh also obtained it from Sylhet. The 
chief consumption of aloe wood is in Siam and 
China, where it is burned in the temples. Herat 
and Do Lens inform us it was used in Napoleon's 
imperial palaces as incense. The wood is heavy, 
yellowish white, shaded with green; flhrons, 
spongy, and resinous, its taste aromatic, its 
odour in combustion very agreeable.— O' S/tang/i - 
nexxy, pages 274-75. Air. Mason is of opinion 
that the A. agallocha or Aloexylon agallochum 
produces the fragrant substance called lign- 
aloes, or wood-aloes, which is offered for 
sale in all the bazars on the Tenasserim 
(■oast, and is the produce of a tree that 
grows on the Alorgui Islands. It is imported 
into Mcrgui by the Sellings, who, as they 
profit from the trade, endeavour to keep al*l 
in ignorance of the tree from which they obtain 
it. (iesenius says the Hebrew and Greek names 
are “ derived from the Indian name of the tree, 
a gif Sanscrit agarn and agnrv." Had he read 
Pali he would have been able to approach the 
word Dearer than he has done, through the Sans¬ 
crit, for there, besides agarn , the Sanscrit word, 


or Eagle Wood. Itoxb. El. Hind. ii. 4 2. 

Aquloogin, Arab. I Aood-Miindce. Pj:rs. i 

I Upooro, Sans. j 

Roxlnirgh describes this as an immense tree, | 
* native of mountainous tracts E. and S.E. of j 
Sylhet, lat. 24 ° to 25° N., flowering in April, j 
•and ripening its seed in August, lie regarded j 
the tree, as that which furnished the real Calam- 
hac or Agallochum of the ancients: in tips 
■opinion Dr. Royle coincides, and adduces much 
valuable evidence in its support; at the same 
time that he admits that a wood of similar 
properties may he afforded by other trees, espe¬ 
cially the Aloexyhun agallochum of Loureiro, 
referred by Dccandolle to the. Leguminosac. A 
kind ol aloe wood is moreover produced by the 
Exeaecaria agallochum, of the natural order of 
Euphorbiaee. A third kind is imported from Ma¬ 
lacca and Siam, in Persian works, three kinds 
are described under the names of Aood-i- 
mmudree, Aood-i-IIindee , Aood-i-kiviavee, proba¬ 
bly the Al-ec-mcricum of Aboo Hanifa. (Itoyle.) 
I)r. Roxburgh mentions his having received plants 
irom Malacca of the supposed eagle tree, and 


we have again and agr/aln, which come suffici¬ 
ently near the “Indian name agil,” and the 
Greek aggolloehun : but it would take a pretty 
thorough Etymologist to get aloee, the New '1 es- 
tament word, out of any of them. There is, 
however, another Sanscrit and Pali word with 
which Gesenius docs not appear to hare met, 
lanha. This is manifestly the parent of aloe, 
and bv transposition, not uncommon in Hebrew, 
of the Hebrew name also : although rendered 
aloes in the English version, no two plants are 
more dissimilar than this, and the common aloes. 
— Mason. 

(379) AQUILARIA MALACCENSIS, the 
Bois D’Aigle, or Eagle wood, is a native of Ma¬ 
lacca, and produces a whitish wood. It is the 
A. ovata of some botanists. 

(380) AQUILARIA SECUNDARIA. This gives 
the true Aloe wood, Lignum Aloes or Agallochum, 
of our Materia Medica, and used in perfumery. 
Its wood, in a healthy state, is said to be white and 
inodorous, but is subject to the attacks of disease, 
which cause the secretion of a resinous matter. 
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and the wood then becomes coloured and gives 
out a powerful scent. The secretion resembles 
camphor in many of its properties and has a 
bitter flavour, hence its name Aloe-wood.— 
Eng. Ci/c. 

(381) AQUILEGIA, literally the Water Ga¬ 
therer, because the leaves collect water in their 
hollow, is a small genus of plants, commonly 
called Columbines belonging to the order Jiauun- 
culaceoe, of which several species are cul¬ 
tivated in the gardens of Europe. Species arc 
found in the North of Asia, or in North America, 
They arc all acrid plants, but much inferior to 
Aconite in their medicinal properties : hence 
little attent ion lias been given to them .— Eng. 
Cue. page 283. 

(382) AQUILEGIA ALPINA. lla.nuncn - 
lacea .— Columbine. In India the several spe¬ 
cies of Aquilegia, are very ornamental flowering 
plants, and grow in any moderate good soil, they 
increase plentifully by seed.— Riddell. 

(383) AltACH IS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order, Lrguminos®. 

(384) AR AC HIS, llVPOG.EA (Linn.) Nat. 
Ord. Legu.minos.e-. Djadelpiua Decandria. 
Sex. Sj/«L 

Ground nut, Earth-nut, T Vclnintco-moonfr, Puk. 

Mauilla-nut, Eng. Moong-plinllrr, Bkng. 

Vayeror Nrlay-ciulaiiiy,T am. Kiurlum^ tanali.K. China, 

V.-iirrenegaloo/l'Ei.. K. Jap tin, Malay. 

This species is properly indigenous to South 
America, but is extensively cultivated in the 
Peninsula of India for the sake of the oil yielded 
by the seeds. It is found in abundance in the 
bazars of the Tenasserim Provinces, where it is 
consumed id large quantities by the natives, and 
with the exception of the cocoa-palm, it is, of all 
the oil-yielding plants, the most extensively culti¬ 
vated in tlie Malayan Archipelago. The Arachis 
hypogma, or ground pea, is known in the Ma¬ 
layan countries under the several names of Ka- 
chang-tanuh, Kachang-China, and Kachaug- 
Japun, meaning ground, Chinese, and Japan 
pulse. Cratrfurd, Die: page 13. The Arachis 
hypogaea is particularly remarkable from the 
manner in which its fruit is produced. In¬ 
stead of hanging down from among the leaves in 
the manner of other plants, this conceals itself 
in the earth, in which it is deeply buried at the 
period when it becomes ripe, a phenomenon 
which happens thus :—The young fruit, instead 
of being placed at the bottom of the calyx, as in 
other kinds of pulse, is found at the bottom and 
in the inside of a long slender tube, which looks 
like a flower-stalk. When the flower has wither¬ 
ed, and the young fruit is fertilised, nothing but 
the bottom of this tube with its contents remains. 
At this period a small point projects from the 
•summit of the young fruit, and gradually elong¬ 
ates, curving downwards towards the earth. At 
the same time the stalk of the fruit lengthens, un¬ 
til the small point strikes the earth, into which 
the now half grown fruit is speedily forced, and 
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where it finally ripens in what would seem a 
most unnatural position. When mature, it is 
a pale-yellow wrinkled oblong pod, often con¬ 
tracted in the middle, and containing two or 
three seeds the size of a hazel-nut. These are 
considered a valuable article of food in Africa, 
and the tropical parts of Asia and America, and 
they are sold in the streets and bazars of every 
town in India. In flavour the nuts are as 
sweet as an almond, and they yield when pressed, 
(dear straw colored oil, in no respect inferior to 
that of olives. It is believed by the natives of Ben¬ 
gal to be aperient, but it produces only the same 
effects as olive oil, given to the same patients 
and in the same quantities. The oil-cake affords 
excellent food for cattle.— O'Sltaugkrmsg, page 
304.—The plant will only grow in a light sandy 
soil, in which its pods can readily be buried, and 
it requires a climate as hot at least as that of the 
south of France. Its stems grow from one to 
two feet high ; its leaves are composed of four 
broad and blunt leaflets ; and its flowers are small 
[ and of a pale yellow colour. These seeds arc 
roasted in America, and are considered a good 
substitute for chocolate. The oil which is ex¬ 
pressed from them is much used in China and 
India for lamps, and is preferable to any other 
in the manufacture of soap. In Europe, a bushel 
of ground-nuts produces one gallon of oil when 
expressed cold: if heat be applied, a still greater 
! quantity is procured, but of inferior qualify. 
j The nut, according to l)r. Davy, abounds "~lth 
starch as well as oil, and a large proportion of 
albuminous matter, and in no other instances had 
he found so large a proportion of starch mixed 
with oil. The leaf is something like that of 
clover, and affords excellent food for cattle, and 
the cakes after the expression of the oil form a 
good manure. Under favourable circumstances, 
the nuts will produce 43 per cent of oil, and the 
quantity is much increased by heat and pressure. 

It is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
the oil being used for pharmaceutical purposes, 
and especially for lamps and machinery. A 
great quantity of the oil is annually exported 
from the Madras territories, as will appear from 
the following account of this valuable product 
extracted from the Juries’ reports:—“ In the 
year 1848-49, 37,000 gallons were shipped, but 
in the two following years the exports exceeded 
100,000 gallons. It has however fallen to 
57,207 gallons in 1852-53. It is said to be 
used for adulterating gingely oil in North Arcot, 
where it costs from Rs. 1-8, to 2-12, per maund. 
In the Nellore District, the seeds are procured at 
Rs. 1-8 per maund, and in Tapjore about 200 
acres are cultivated, producing annually 75 can¬ 
dies of oil, at 11s. 2-6 per maund. Its value in 
London, in January 1855, was JS4-7TO per ton.” 
Simmonds has remarked upon this useful pro¬ 
duct :—“ This oil is good for every purpose foi 
which olive or almond oil is used. For domestic 
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purposes it is esteemed, and it does not become 
rancid so quickly as other oils. Experiments 
have been made on its inflammable properties, 
and it is proved that the brilliancy of light was 
superior to that ot olive oil, and its durability 
jwas likewise proved to be seven minutes per 
hour beyond the combustion of the best olive 
oil, with the additional advantage of scarcely any 
smoke.” And further, “ that the culture of the 
Arachis in warm climates, or even in a temperate 
one, under favourable circumstanoes, should be 
encouraged, there can be but one opinion, especi¬ 
ally when it is considered that its qualities are 
abie to supersede that of the olive and the al¬ 
mond, which are but precarious in their crops. 
* * * I am informed by an American mer¬ 

chant that he cleared 12,000 dollars in one 
year, on the single article of ground or pea nuts 
obtained from Africa. Strange as it may appear, 
nearly all these nuts arc transhipped to France, 
where they command a ready sale; are there 
converted into oil, and thence find their way 
over the world in the shape of olive oil, the skill 
of the French chemists enabling them to imitate 
the real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive 
the nicest judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea 
nuts possesses a sweetness and delicacy that can¬ 
not be surpassed.” There are two varieties of 
this plant grown in Malacca, also in Java, one 
with white, the other with brown seeds. It is 
there known as the Katjang oil. So useful a 
plant should be more extensively cultivated in 
Southern Asia. It will thrive well on a light sandy 
soil, and is very prolific. In some parts of 
America it will yield from 30 to 80 bushels of 
nuts per acre. On the Western Coast of Africa 
it is planted to a great extent. Eng. Cyc.: Ed. 
.Phil. Mag. Simmonds. Jury Rep. Mad. Ex. §‘c. 
(juoted in Useful Plants. O'Shaughnessy. Of t he 
oil, under the term Ground Nut or Manilla oil 
there was exported from the Madras Presidency, 
iu the four years 1852-53 to 1855-56 chiefly to 
the United Kingdom, Bombay, and the Indian 
French ports, to the amount of 331,024 gal¬ 
lons, valued at Rs. 2,12,896. 

(385) ARALIA. About Yoksun, in Sikkim, 
which occupies a very warm sheltered flat, many 
tropical genera occur, such as tall bamboos of 
•wo kinds, grasses allied to the sugar-cane, scar¬ 
let Erythrina, and various Araliacexe , amongst 
which was one species whose pith was of so cu¬ 
rious a structure, that Dr. Hooker had no hesi¬ 
tation in considering the then unknown Chinese 
substance called rice-paper to belong to a closely 
allied plant. The Chinese rice-paper, has long 
been known to be cut from cylinders of pith 
I which has always a central hollow chamber, di- 
Ivided into compartments by septa or excessively 
phift plates. It is only within the last few years 
ifthat the above supposition has been confirmed, 
fpy Sir William Hooker receiving from China, 
ipfcer many years of correspondence, specimens of 
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the rice-paper plant itself, which very closely re¬ 
sembles, in botanical characters as well as in out¬ 
ward appearance of size and habit, the above Sik¬ 
kim plant. The natives of Sikkim collect the 
leaves of many Aralias as fodder for cattle, for 
which purpose they are of the greatest service in 
a country where grass for pasture is so scarce: this 
is the more remarkable since they belong to the 
natural family of ivy, which is usually poisonous. 
The use of this food however gives a peculiar 
taste to the butter. In other parts of Sikkim fig 
leaves are used for the same purpose, and bran¬ 
ches of bird-cherrv, a plant also of a poisonous 
family, abounding in prussic acid— Hooker Him -. 
Journ. Pol. I. p. 359. 

(386) ARAL IE, Porrel, Attu, Itti, are the 
Malayalum names of a tree which grows to 
about forty feet in height, and two feet in dia¬ 
meter ; it is used by the native carpenters of 
Malabar for the planks in vessels, and is said by 
them to be a valuable wood. This tree the 
Hindu people worship and respect, and consider 
of great importance and value.— Edge. Mai. Can. 

(387) A RAN GOES. Guz. Hind. Chussaee. 
A term applied to large rough cornelian beads, 
of various si/.es and shapes, made in Cambay, 
and formerly extensively used in the African 
slave trade.— Faulk. 

(388) ARBOR ALBA. Its leaves furnish a 
portion of the Cajeput oil of Commerce.— Sun- 
monds. 

(389) ARCHIL: ORCHIL; CUDBEAR. A 
violet dye, obtained from several species of lichen 
the most important of which are Roocella tincto- 
ria and R. fusiformis. The dye of this makes lit¬ 
mus, so largely used by manufacturers under the 
name of Archil or Orseille des Canaries. Also from 
Leeanora perella, or Orseille de terre, and L. 
tartarea or cudbear. Archil readily yields its 
colouring matter to both water and alcohol; and 
dyes a lilac colour, but witli other hues, it is 
merely added to enhance or brighten their co¬ 
lour ; but the colour produced from archil is of 
a very fleeting character: hence the usually rapid 
fading of lilacs, in silks. A beautiful violet co¬ 
lour is imparted to marble, by archil, and this is 
less fugitive than other forms of this dye.— 
Tomlin son. 

(390) ARIVDA, the Malayalum name of a 
tree which grows to about ten inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet high: it is used, in conjunct ion 
with the other woods, in country vessels.— Edge. 
Mai. and Can. 4'r. 

(391) ARDEA (Vieillot), the heron, a genus 
of birds under which Linmcus comprehended 
the cranes and several other divisions now form¬ 
ed into distinct genera by modern naturalists. 
M. Vieillot followed Buffon in making four divi¬ 
sions of the Herons ; but Temminck, who has 
paid peculiar attention to these birds, arranges 
them under one genus and two sections.— Eng. 
Cyc. page 292. 
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(392) ARD1S1A CRENULATA. Myrsiaac- 
e<B .—This genus contains handsome species of 
flowering plants of easy culture in a good soil, 
and easily increased bv cuttings from the root, 
the A-elegans, lanceolata, solanacea, are natives 
of India. 

(393) ARD1S1A IIUMILIS, is a common 
shrub at Tavov, growing down to the plains ; but 
its habitat, in the Indian Peninsula, is “ the eastern 
slopes of the Neilgherries, in subalpine jungle.” 

(891) AR1) IS 1A AM IIERSTI AN A, grows on 
the coasts of the Tenasserim provinces.— Mason 
Riddell. Wight in leones figures A. Donut, 1212 ; 
humilis, 1212; litoral is, 1212; oleracea, 1212; 
jjanica/ala, 1215 ; panelflora, 1214 ; penlatjona, 
1213; rhomboidea, i 21 3 ; solanacea, 1212 
nmbf/lata, 1212. 

(395) AliECA CATECHU (Linn.) Nat. Ord. 

Palmace.*;. 

Areea Palm, Eng. Suppuric, L)i;k. 

Paak-marum or Camooghoo, Adaka or Cavuoghuo, Mal. 

Tam. (iooa, Bknu. 

Toga chettoo, Tel. Koouthce. Bukm. 

Pinaug, Malay. Hapo, Bvuis. 

Jombi: Jav. Bongs, Tagala & Bisaya. 

Banda, Bali. 

Judging by these names the probability is that 
the tree is indigenous in each country. It is a slen¬ 
der graceful palm, an object of extensive culture in 
all tropical India,and grows freely in all the islands, 
from Sumatra to the Philippines, in which it seems 
to have as many distinct names as there are lan¬ 
guages, attaining a height of 30 or 40 feet, with 
a tuft of feathery leaves at the extreme top, and 
the trunk only a few inches in diameter, in ap¬ 
pearance, the Areea Palm is perhaps the most 
elegant of the whole species of palms ; It is met 
with all over India and the Eastern Archipelago, 
but eliiefly in Malabar, N. Bengal, Nepaul and the 
S. \V. coast of Ceylon; is extensively cultivated 
by the Burmese, and to a small extent by the 
Karens. It thrives luxuriantly on that coast, and 
Mr. Mason remarks that a grove of betel palms, 
with their slender, cylindrical stems peering 
iifty or sixty feet upward, waving their green 
plumes, and fragrant flowers, presents a scene 
of sylvan beauty rarely to be excelled under our 
tropical sky. 

“ Thus winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower — 

While o’er the brake so wild and fair 
The betel waves his crest in air; 

W wiio in Indian bowers ha? stood 

But 1 bought on England :) * good greenwood;* 

And blessed beneath her palmy shade 
The hazel and her hawthorn glade ; 

And hreuthed a prayer, (how oft iu vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again.” 

The A. catechu, in the Dekhan, requires to have 
either matting or straw tied round it to prevent 
its splitting from the dry winds; when this 
happens, it immediately decays. It flowers there 
at all seasons ; and the seed when ripe should 
be sown, if young plants are required, at about 
eighteen inches apart. This palm forms a very 
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striking appearance in gardens when mixed with* 
the cypress alternately. The nut is hard and 
peculiarly streaked, and used in turnery for small 
ornamental work, the wood is used in Travancore 
for spear handles and bows, for which it is well 
suited, being very elastic, the structure of the. 
wood is like that of palms in general, and 
might be used in turnery for small objects.— 
M. E. Juries Reports. Useful Plants. It yields 
the betel-nut of commerce. These nuts when 
young, are, in conjunction with other things pre¬ 
scribed in decoctions, in costiveness and dyspep¬ 
sia. They are much relished by the natives, 
being chewed with the leaf of the betel pepper, 
Piper betel, spread with chunam. It sadly 
discolours the teeth, but the natives imagine that 
it fastens them, and cleans the gums. A strong 
decoction of the nut is used in dyeing. A tree 
will produce annually, on an average, three hun¬ 
dred nuts. By some they are considered to have 
astringent and Ionic properties. Roasted and 
pounded, they make an excellent charcoal powder 
for the teeth. St>e Betel nut. The catechu w hich* 
they yield is of a very inferior quality. There are 
two preparations of it which are respectively 
called by the. Tamools, Cutta-camboo aad Cash- 
cuttie ; in Teloogoo, Kansee, and in Dukhanie, 
khrab-cutta and aeba-eutta. The first (Cutta- 
camboo) is chewed with the betel leaf. The 
other is the astringent used medicinally. See 
Catechu. Like most of the l’»lm tribe, the 
trunk is much used for ordinary building 
purposes. The spathe which stretches over- 
the blossoms of this tree, and which is called 
Paak-muttav, is a fibrous substance with 
which the Hindoos make vessels for holding 
arrack, water, &c. : also into cups, dishes and 
small umbrellas. It. is so lint; that it can be 
written on w ith iuk. It will produce fruit at 
five years, and continue to bear for twenty-five 
years. Unlike the Cocoa Palm, it will thrive at 
high regions, and at a distance from the sea. In 
the Eastern Islands, the produce of the tree 
varies from 200 to 1,000 nuts annually. They 
form a considerable article of commerce with the 
Eastern Islands and China, and are also one of 
the staple products of Travancore. The nuts 
are gathered in July and August, though not ful¬ 
ly ripe till October. In the latter country the 
nuts are variously prepared for use. “ Those 
that are used by families of rank, are collected 
while the fruit is tender ; the husks or the outer 
pod is removed ; the kernel, a round fleshy mass, 
is boiled in water ; in the first boiling of the 
nut, when properly done, the water becomes red, 
thick and starch-like, and this is afterwards eva¬ 
porated into a substance like catechu; the boiled 
nuts being now removed, sliced and dried, the 
catechu-like substance is rubbed on the same, and 
dried again in the sun, when they become of a 
shining black, ready for use. Whole nuts with¬ 
out being sliced are also prepared in the same 
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ARGHEL. 


,rm for use amongst the higher classes, while 
ipe livvts. as well as young nuts in a raw state, 
re used by all classes of people generally, and 
ipe nuts preserved in water with the pod are 
[so used.” When exported to other districts, 
le nuts are sliced and coloured with red catechu, 
s also the nut whole in the pods The average 
mount of exports of the prepared nuts from 
ravaucoro is from 2 to .'3,00 ) candies annually, 
^elusive of the nuts in their ordinary state, great 
umitities of which are shipped to Bombay and 
ther ports. According to the last survey, there 
ere upwards of a million trees in Travancore. 
he following mode of extracting the catechu 
om the nuts in Mysore, is taken from “ lieyne’s 
racts, on India” ;—The nuts are taken as 
iey come from the tree, and boiled for some 
aurs in an iron vessel. They are then taken 
at, and the remaining water is inspissated by 
mtiuual boiling. This process furnishes Kassu, 

• most astringent terra japoniea, which is black 
id mixed with paddy husks and other iinpuri- 
fjs. After the nuts are dried, they are put into 
fresh quantity of water and boiled again ; and 
lis water being inspissated, like the former, 
elds the best or dearest kind of catechu called 
nony. it is yellowish-brown, has an earthy 
iieture, and is free from the admixture of foreign 
)d,ies.” The nuts are seldom imported into 
ngland. The catechu has of late years super- 
dec! madder in the calico works of Europe for 
•eing a golden codec brown, I lb of this being 
mil to fdbs. of madder. In 1852, the value of 
reca nuts exported from Ceylon alone to Brit- 
i Colonies and Foreign States, amounted to 
i, 23 0. 

(39(>) A TIEC A DTCKSON1I. On the nioun- 
insof Travancore and Malabar, a wild species, 
e A. Dicksonii, is found in great abundance, 
f this, the poorer classes eat the nuts as a 
bstitute for the common betel nut, but no 
her part of the tree appears to be employed 
r any useful purpose.— Ainslie. Liudley. Sim- 
mds. M. JJ . Juries Reports. Useful Plants. 

(397) ARKCA VESTIAIUA, is so called 
un clothing being made of its fibres. 

(398) A EEC A (TRACT LIS, is a Sikkim Palm. 

(399) AEENARIA. Flowering plants of no 
cat beauty, chiefly of & white color, and grow 

sandy soil.— Riddell . Wight in leones, 949, 
;ures A. Neilgherriensis. 

(400) ARENGA SACCIIAR1FERA. 

ovire or Gomuti Valm, Eno. Anas or Anome, Malay. 
ftTreo. Nawaor Nama, Am- The Sap or Juice, Su-^en. 
jovnesft, Aren, Javanese. Jav. The Gossamer. Karvel. 
U), Tern ate. Jav. 

■notions, Macassar, Mandar, The Hair, Makse, Amboy' 

ilso Alcel, Tort. nose, L)uk Jav. 

rwan also Sagwire, SrAN. Ijo or Eju, or Gomuti, Jav. 

This, is one of five species of the genus 
Army a ” which chiefly inhabit the islands of 
i Indian Archipelago, although they also grow 
the continent of Asia. They are, all of them, 
ndsome trees, their favorite localities being 


dense shady forests and in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and rivulets ; it conies into bearing about 
the seventh year, and flowers once only during 
its life time. It was so highly thought of by 
Dr. Roxburgh, that lie introduced it largely into 
India, where the natives have taken kindly 
to them. Its commercial products are its wine, 
the £ * Barum” or “ Barn,” and its Eju or Go¬ 
muti, <] v. The Gomuti is the only one of this 
genus of any commercial importance. It occurs 
in abundance, in a wild statu, throughout the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and yields 
a horse hair like substance, Javanese Dale: 
Malay , Ijo or, Eju or Gomuti, which has given 
the name to the tree. The Gomuti attains a height 
of thirty to forty feet, and its leaves, when very 
young, are eaten like the American Cabbage, 
palm. (Oreodoxa oleraeea, Mart.) The fleshy 
outer covering of the fruit of the Gomuti, when 
macerated, affords a fiery liquor, appropriately 
denominated “ hell-water,” by the Dutch, and 
the seed, or rather the albumen when freed from 
its noxious covering, is made into sweetmeat bv 
the Chinese. It yields Sago, Balm wine, Go¬ 
muti Sugar and the Bam — Q: U : 

(401) AUG KMON E MEXICAN A (Linn.) N. 
Ord. Paimverace.-e. 

Yellow-thistle or Mexican- IVriucrie-dutura or Pcela, 
poppy. Emu. iJ uk. 

UnmiaduniJoo, Tam. Euro shia.1 kanla, Bung. 

bruhmailumlie, Tel. 

An annual herbaceous plaut, abundant all 
over India, easily recognized by its prickly, 
thistle-like leaves, and bright yellow flowers. 
It is a native of South America, now na¬ 
turalized, and exceedingly common about Cal¬ 
cutta ; the seeds have been said to be used in Ja¬ 
maica as an emetic, a thimbleful being bruised 
with water. Barton describes them as being 
more powerfully narcotic than opium. But Dr. 

! now Sir B. O’Shaughnessy, subjected the seeds 
to numerous experiments, and never found them 
t o shew any emetic-or narcotic influence ; they 
contain a bland colourless oil resembling that of 
the poppy, and which can be used in ounce doses 
without producing any purgative effect. This 
oil, known as the “ koorookoo,” attracted much 
attention at the Exhibition of 1851. The juice, 
which exudes on wounding or bruising this plant, 
is of a bright yellow colour, and is used by the 
natives as an application to indolent ulcers, and 
to remove specks on the cornea. It has by some 
writers been described as possessing the activity 
of gamboge. Samples of the oil were produced 
at the Madras Exhibition. It is cheaply procu¬ 
rable in the bazars, and is used chiefly for 
lamps. The mass from which the oil is expressed 
is found to be extremely nutritious to cattle. 
The plant would form a valuable article of husban¬ 
dry.— O’ Shauyhtessy, Simmouds. Useful Plants. 

(402) ARGHEL. Cynanchum Arghel, the 
leaves of this plant are employed in Egypt for 
the adulteration of Senna leaves.— Simmonds . 
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(403) ARGYREiA BRACT KATA ( Ulwtsy.) 
N. O. Gonvolvulacka:, lpoimcu bracteata, 
Ileyne herb. si. brad rata. U r atl. Cat. 1410, 
(Sanscrit.) Sam adm pattu ? A twining shrub, 
growing in Madras, and Coromandel, tilled 
with milky juice. Decoctions of the leaves 
are used In the natives as fomentations in cases 
of scrofulous enlargement of the joints : the 
boiled loaves being used as poultices at the 
same time.— // /////, quoted in Useful Plants. 

(401) ARGYRLlA CUN E/VTA. Purple Con¬ 
volvulus. A large and elegant creeper, flowers 
during the rains and cold weather : of rose, and 
purple colour, common throughout the country, 
the leaves an; covered below with a mealy down ; 
whilst the upper surface has a dull green ap¬ 
pearance, and is applied by the native's to act as a 
d i s t • u t ion t. — Riddel!. 

(405) A RG Y RELY MALAR A K K - A. ( Chois */.) 
K;ittu Knla»«ni, Mat,. j l\Tsmo<>^r\, T.\\i. 
Convolvulus Malabarieus, Lina .— Ipoimva Mala- 
bariea, Poem and Rctmtt .--R/teede X i. L 51. (bows 
in Mysore*, Malabar, and common on the glumts. 
Uses, ke. Root eatharl.V. The plant is consi¬ 
dered by farriers a good Imrse medicine.— dins/. 
(106) A IK* YJIK1A tfl'M ’](>SA (A ’tree/.) 

S.tiiiiitT.\ m. j Kuiiwim Shukit ur (Juo- 

Saiiuulni-stognni, iUal. I pilee, iliM). 

tS;imutr:t-p.ilr;i, Tel. | 

.Ipomma spoMosa, Si,,/:;. — Lcttsomiu nervosa, 
JiO'fj. \ tu rning' Mirttb grow i>ig in Malabar ami 
in forests ami hedges in the Peninsula of India. 
It is found wild in the Dhoon. Leaves are used 
by iiufive praetifioners in the preparation of 
emollient potdtiees. and also in cutaneous com¬ 
plaints, bring apnlii d externally to the parts af- 
leet.ed. — An/sl. o/iolcd in Useful Plants. V'Sh. 
Wight, in leones, givi.s figures of A. acuta, 1 ;i5f»: 
aggrogata, 1356-!) : enneuta , 81)0 : eymosa, -839 : 
e/hpltca, 1856 : fast tea, 1356, fulgeus, .1357 : 
Airstrf‘ 1 , SOI : pomaeea, 888 : selosa, 1356-60 : 
speeiosa 851-1860: tililblia, J35S. 

(407) AUIS 1 ()L()(41TA. Arlstulocfiiacptr .— 
These are mostly climbing plr.nts, some of the spe¬ 
cies being natives of India, growing in any good 
soil.— tLiddell. 

U0S) AIM STO LOCHIA ACUMINATA. 
This plant bears large drooping flowers of a dark 
pur|)'e. colour, the root is exceedingly bitter, and is 
said to be an antidote to the bite"of poisonous 
snakes. — }{[dd \d! . 

M-btn kill STOLOCHIA BltACTEATA (Relz.) 
Nat. Ord. Aristolociiiace^e. 

AildaUieipjiliiv, T.\m. j CiiUra-liaiijjlia, Saks. 

(Jaili.tav-Jjudclii purr;,, Tel- | 

A. small creeping plant, flowers nearly all the year, 
grows on the Coromandel Coast in cultivated 
places, aud in 4 ravar.core. Every part of this plant 
is nauseously Utter. I n eases of tormina, two of the 
fresh leaves are mimed up with water and given 
once in 24 hours. Infusion of the dried leaves 
given as an anthelmintic : fresh bruised and mix¬ 
ed with castor oil, they are considered a valuable 
remedy in obstinate cases of itch. The fresh 
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A1USTOLOCIIIA SACCATA. 
leaves applied to the navel ol a child are said to 
have the effect of moving the bowels. The same, 
fried with castor oil and'made into a ball the 
size of an orange, relieves horses when sufiering 
from gripes. The leaves beaten up with water 
are given internally in eases ol snake-bif.es : also 
in infusion in boils and inflammatory attacks. 
AW/. Ain A. Lindt. fc. quoted iu l-’srful Plants. 
Fanl/c. 

* (410) A 111 STOLOCHIA INDK'A (Linn.) 

Indian Kirtliwort, Knu. lslnvurnmol, Aeno. 

Unri, Sans. Cjivklionica, C’oun. Cnitf. 

IVninuirundoo, Talsislmiu- ISacsuiidi'r, Satasamia ; 

l.o, Tam. C-Yino. 

Doola-ovila, liosnravavmo, Isricvnyl, Duk. 

f l' j<L * Isanuol, 

iVr'imimmdoo kadalowc- \\ alias, «J av. 

-am, JMal. Kim, Isliwari, Sams. 

A perennial twining jiluul, u unlive, oi Rang* 
al growing e\cry where, the root is like that 
of sarsaparilla, perennial. The root is nauseous¬ 
ly bitter, aud is given as an emmenagogue, aud 
in pnro\\ sms of gout. Jt is also considered by 
the. native pmelitioncrs to be a valuable, remedy 
in tin* diarrlmui of children proceeding from 
dentition. The dose given in India, to an adult, 
of I he decoction of the root, is an ounce to an 
ounce and a haV twice daily.- O'Sunny It ness •//, //. 
5()S. A valuable antidote to snake-biles, being 
applied both externally and internally. Mixed 
with honey, the root, is given in white leprosy, 
and the. lea\es internally iu fever. The root, leaves, 
stalks, and bark of this shrub are biller; the 
taste of the fruit is accompanied with a slight 
degree of aromatic warmth, and is reckoned by 
the native doctors a valuable remedy in bowel 
a (lections.— din site. Lindt. AV. quoted in Useful 
Plants. 

(411) ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA, ai \A A. ro¬ 
tunda, natives of the south of .Europe, are found 
in the* medicine bazars of India, under the names 
ol ' Zurawund inweel (IVrs. daraz , long) and Zu- 
rawund uiooderuj (Tits, yird, round,) with aris¬ 
ta lochia as the. Greek name. — O' Shanyhness;/, 
pa ye 508. Aristolochia longa and A. rotunda 
are products of Cashmere. The roots of the 
former are given hy the Hakeems, in diseases of 
the womb, ulcers and affections of the gums : the 
latter in itch, leprosy, for drying up sores, des¬ 
troying lice; and intestinal worms, also for pro¬ 
moting the renal and menstrual secretions.—- 
Iloniyberyer. A. longa, Zurawand-tuvvcel, IVrs. 
occurs in whitish, twisted pieces, the size of a 
finger, and nearly tasteless. The Guaco of the 
Caraccas, so celebrated as an antidote to snake 
poison, and the trials of which in hydrophobia 
by Dr. Klliolson attracted such notice some years 
since in London, is asserted by Dr. Hancock to 
belong to this family.— O ’ Sh any/messy , p. 569. 

(412) ARISTOLOCHIA SACCATA. In 
Sikkim, in the valley of the Tecsla, are many fine 
plants, but Dr. liookcr especially noticed the 
Aristolochia saccata, which climbs the loftiest 
trees, bearing its curious pitcher-shaped flowers 




ARNOTTO. 

losir (lie ground only ; its leaves are said to l»e 
•■ood food for catt le.— 1looker, l ol. 11, p. 7. 

(413) ARIZE.At A (Arhizoma) GRAOILE, 
ibounds in the Himalayas: the roots are const 
lered by the llakeeins to be an excellent remedy 
tgainst every description of animal poison.— Ho- 
dqberqer. 

‘(414) ARMEN 1 AC A VULGARIS, or Apri- 
•ot. 


liurkook, Khonbnncc, Mish- 
inisli, Jiakurklumee, Vjkkiv. 
Is common about vil 


Albaricoque, Sr. 

iii the Himalayas, 


yIkto it is also called Zimi-aloo, Chooloo, and 
'lunaroo. Oil of the finest kind is made by cx- 
iression lVom the kernels, sold separately in the 
I5azars under the name of Badain kohee, or hill 
dmonds. The oil is t lear, of a pale yellow colour, 
md smells strongly of hydrocyanic acid, of which 
t contains usually about 4 per cent.— O'Shamjh- 
irssf/, jjtff/rs ^ 22 -^ 3 . 

(115)* A It M ()S 1A I) A S V C A111 >A . 

Tbit wajc.t*, lit: i; m. 

This live found here and there widely scat- 
'('red in the Swarand other Forests \orlh of 
loimglioo. 'Wood red, e<juivalent to muhoganv. 
— Me (' I (' Hand . 

(4 If) A RNEE JM f SLIM’S. r lh(‘ town of A nice, 
; il uat.ed in the colleetorate of Chinglejmt, of the 
Madras 1'residency, is still celebrated for the mus- 
ins it product's, t hough tin; first kinds are now only 
iiumutactlived on order. r ] he A nice colored muslins 
!br ladi(‘s dresses exhibited at the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion ol .1855 were considered deserving of com¬ 
mendation and were ol a quality very far su¬ 
perior to that, which is generally made for sale. 
They appeared to have been manufactured ex¬ 
pressly lor the Exhibition. The muslin next in 
quality was exhibited by Jtulhnum Moodely, and 
deserved commendation. A piece of A nice Mus¬ 
lin, priced Rupees 122 attracted much attention 
and praise. r J he fineness and delicacy of its 
texture aii’ordcd clear proofs of what the Motive 
workman can achieve under adequate inducement. 

I Ik* .fury considered the A nice muslin (white) 
exhibited by 1. Ciooroomoorthy Chatty to be an 
( x cel lent specimen, line in quality, soft to the 
touch, even in the thread, which was countrv 
made, and of good color and texture, and award¬ 
ed the exhibitor a 2d Class Medal.— M. K Jar. 
Jirp. 

(417) AllNOTTO. BIXA ORELLANA.— 

)ril(‘;iaii Kokoo, JUrr. | Grimm, It, 

noou, tu. I Oriana, Tout. 

v^ru-aii, Ckr, I 

Anuatto, Annotta, Mix a orvllana , is now 
naturalised in India and Burmah and Ihe 
f.uslern Archipelago, but its native country 

-'‘k'^nie, lrom which it lias spread iii- 

o the hottest parts of South A meric, a, and the 
^>4 Indies, where it is extensively cultivated 
on the banks of rivers, and gives its name to 
the Jkiy ofAmiatlo, on the North of Jamaica, 
it is likewise grown at the Hawaiian Islands, 
i oiip'ataboo. Bio Janeiro. Peru, Zanzibar. The 


AllNOTTO. 

Arnotto is a thick extract obtained, it is said, 
from the seeds as well as from the soft sticky rind 
of the plant, and it is met with in commerce of 
two sorts. Flag or (kike Arnotto, is furnished al¬ 
most wholly by Cayenne, from which it is brought 
to England in square cakes, weighing two or 
three pounds, each wrapped in banana leaves, 
from which it gets the name of Flag Arnotto, 
and packed in cases. A superior kind called 
Roll Arnotto, is a harder and more? concentrated 
extract. The rolls are small, not exceeding two 
or three ounces in weight.. It is hard, dry and 
compact, brownish on the outside, and of a 
beautiful red colour within. It is grown in India 
and Burundi ; in the latter country it is e xten¬ 
sively cultivated : the dyers obtain a red dye from 
its fruit. Ei England dyers obtain the red colour 
called aurora, and the liquid sold under the 
name of Nankin dye is a solution of Arnotto 
in potassa and pure, water. A solution is also 
made, in alcohol, and used in varnishing and hic- 
quering : in Britain it is used for giving more or 
less of an orange east to the simple yellows ; ns 
an ingredient in varnishes; and for colouring 
cheese and butter. The consumption of Arnotto 
in great Britain lias greatly increased of late 
years. Formerly, it amounted to bid little more 
than 50,()0()lbs. in later years, the imports have, 
been as follows ; 

lbs. T\ ('tamed for 

Hour; (Muaiimjjtiou. 

1S3J.. 252,981 . 

1835 .•• 103,421 . 

1839 . 303,489 . 221,794 

]S40.. 408,409 . 330.490 

1 847 . 270,000 . 290,821 

1849 . 102,400 . 1 15,824 

1850 . 301,504 . 231,280 

In the Madras Exhibition of 1 855, nwmy 
good specimens of fruits and seeds were exhihit- 
;d. A specimen of Cake Arnotto, of a thick pasty 
consistence, prepared by macerating the seeds 
was forwarded by Lieut. Colonel Grant, from 
Trivandrum. An orange colouring matter is 
obtained in this way. This is soluble in alkalies, 
by which means it is fixed to silk or wool; some¬ 
times, as appears to have been the ease in Col. 
Grant’s specimen, the colouring matter is mixed 
with oil before drying.— Mason, Himmonds. M. 
F. Jar. Reports. Tom. It is used as an ingre¬ 
dient, for tiuging cheese and butter, to which 
it, imparts various shades of colour from yellow 
to red and it is also mixed with chocolate', oils, 
spirits and varnishes as a colouring material. 
As Arnotto dissolves in milk, the colouring mat¬ 
ter is diffused in the milk previous to its manu¬ 
facture into cheese and butter. The Spaniards 
also employ it,, for coloring their soups, deeming 
it wholesome aud stomachic. Arnotto is solu¬ 
ble in alkalies, by which means it is fixed to silk 
or wool. The colour obtained from fresh pods of 
the plant, is so superior to that of either the flag 
or cake Arnotto as to lead to the conclusion tLar 
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the method of preparing these, which is by a great 
degree of heat and fermentation, is injurious to 
the colour. 

(418) AROOSHA or CHITTAGONG FI¬ 
BRE, Callicarpa Cana, is prepared, in Chitta¬ 
gong from the inner bark of the plant.— Roy It. 

(419) ARRACK. 

Arak, Rak ; Dut. Araco, It. 

Arac, Fr. Araca, Post. 

Arrack, Rack ; G*n. • Araik, Rtra. 

Arrack, Hikd. I Arak, Sr. 

like the word alcohol, in England, Arrack is 
a term applied in most parts of India and the 
Indian Islands, to designate every sort of spiri¬ 
tuous liquor, however obtained. From the va¬ 
rious substances employed in its manufacture, in 
the several countries, its strength and taste are 
found to vary much in different places. Perhaps 
along all the sea-board of eastern countries, where 
the various palms most abound, the toddies,— 
the sap or Palm wines of the coconmit, Cocos 
nucifera : of the date palm, Phoenix dactilifera: 
the Palmyra, Borassus flabelliformis; or the Car- 
yota urens, are the materials chiefly employed for 
making Arrack. After this juice is fermented it 
is distilled and rectified, and it usually yields 
about an eighth part of pure spirit. The three 
principal kinds known in commerce however are 
the arrack of Batavia, Goa and Columbo, That 
from Batavia is the strongest, and is distilled 
from a mixture of 62 parts of molasses, 3 of tod¬ 
dy, or palm wine, and 35 of rice. The last 
of which Crawlurd states to be boiled ; and, after 
cooling, a quantity of yeast is added and 
the whole pressed into baskets, in which con¬ 
dition it is placed over tubs, and left for eight 
days, during which time a liquor flows abun¬ 
dantly from the rice. This liquor is distilled 
and then mixed with the molasses and toddy, 
which is all left to ferment for a week in large 
vats; after the fermentation is over, the Arrack is 
distilled one, or two, or three times, according 
to the strength required. That made at Java is 
chiefly for home consumption, but is also export¬ 
ed to China or India, very little is brought to 
China, and altogether in Junks. Another state¬ 
ment however describes the Batavia or Java Ar¬ 
rack as obtained by distillation from molasses 
and rice, with only a small admixture of toddy. 
The Arrack produced at Goa, is sweeter than that 
which comes from J&va s »nd being made entirely 
from toddy, by repeated distillation, it is prefer¬ 
red by the Hindus to theBatavian, on that account, 
though it is an inferior spirit, containing only one- 
seventh of pure alcohol.'— Morris. Arrack in one 
part of Ceylon, is distilled from the fermented Palm 
wine of the Cocoannt Palm, and is prepared Uncer¬ 
tain districts of the Sontheim province of the Is¬ 
land, under licenses from the Government, but for 
nwny years past the only Exports leave been to 
the Indian Presidencies and some of the Eastern 
Xih&ds. Similar to the Indian practice, if* Ceylon, 


the right of vending Arrack in shops and ba¬ 
zars, is rented out andfeaKzes about £55,000; 
the shipments of Artaejk have fallen off, from 
1000 pipes in 1645, i to'520, in 1851*. John Cap¬ 
per in Asiatic Soc. Joum. Vol. XVI. London 
1856 p. 274. It should be remembered, how-r 
ever, that, in Ceylon—three Palms yield sugar, 
the coco-nut palm (Cocos nucifera ), the Palmyra 
Palm (, Borassus flabelliformis ), and the kittal or 
jaggerry Palm (caryota urens). From each of 
these palms the juice of the flowering stalk is 
collected under the name of toddy, and from it 
sugar, known in the East as jaggery, is regularly 
prepared ; but it is from the Palmyra Palm that 
nearly all the Palm sugar is obtained. It is from 
the saccharine matter of the coco-nut Palm that 
Arrack is made in Ceylon. This palm becomes 
productive there in about six or seven years : in 
collecting toddy, the spathe is stripped off from 
the spadix before it has fully expended; the spa¬ 
dices are afterwards beaten between pieces of hard 
wood, and slices are cut with a sharp knife so as 
to allow the juice to flow out. *Each spadix 
continues to yield juice for about 40 days, at 
nearly the average rate of half a gallon in 24 
hours. When it is intended to prepare jaggery 
from the toddy, great care is taken by burning 
pieces of wood in the small earthen vessels at¬ 
tached to the flowers, and rubbing their interior 
with charcoal, to remove any impurities likely to 
promote fermentation : and as an additional pre¬ 
caution chips of the bark of the Vateria Indica are 
placed in each, so as to retard fermentation. The 
jaggery of the central province of Ceylon, is en¬ 
tirely made from the Caryota urens juice, which 
yields a much larger quantity of sugar than does 
that of the other two palms, and of a quality 
muoh more highly prised by the natives. When 
toddy is collected for the purpose of making Ar¬ 
rack, no care is taken to prevent fermentation, 
and as it is brought from the trees it is poured 
into wooden vats in which that process rapidly 
advances. If attention be not paid to the fer¬ 
mentation, acetic acid is formed, and this often 
causes the Arrack to take up lead from any por¬ 
tion of that metal with which it may be brought 
into contact. Dr. Smith, in Edinburgh New Phil: 
Journal Vol. IV. No. I July 1856 p. 175, In 
most parts of the East Indies, a very intoxicating 
spirit is prepared from the Mahowa flower, Bassia 
latifolia, the petals of which contain sugar. It is 
largely distilled in Bhandoop, a place situated 
about 20 miles from Bombay, Faulkner. And the 
Mahowa with the inner part of tlie white keekur 
tree, Vachelia farnesiana, perhaps all over India; 
form ingredients in the manufacture of the spirit 
sold under the name of " Arrack” in every ba- 
! zar.— Raulkner, O' Shauglmessy. Arrack in Ma¬ 
dras 19 made from the Velvelam Pufctai Acacia 
leucophloea bark and Palmyra jaggery ; the 
quantity required for one still, being I viif 
of the bark apd 18£ of the sugar, the produce 
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being 4£ gallons. Its cost of manufacture to the 
Governmeqtia 5 annas a gallon, and it is sold 
to the retail dealers inthedityand within the 
boundary of ten mile*** Rs. • 8 per gallon, 
but to all beyond the limits for Rs. 1 S per 
gallon. The jaggery is usually imported from 
Tinnevelly and from the Northern drears* Pa¬ 
riah Arrack is a phrase employed by the hum 
bier Europeans in India to designate a highly per¬ 
nicious liquor, distilled or adulterated with the 
nux vomica, datura, cannabis sativa and other 
intoxicating drugs* In the four years 1852-53 
to 1855-56, inclusive, Madras. 

Exported. Imported. 


Quantity. 

Gals. 

57,567 


Value. 

Rs. 

71,572 


Quantity. 

Gals. 

2,26,177 


Value. 

Rs. 

2,80,995 


The imports principally from Ceylon and Bom- 
bav and the exports to Cutch, Pegue aud Ceylon. 

(420) ARROWROOT. 

Kooa maoo, Tam. I Kooa-ka-neshxstch, al»o, 

Arrow-root-kalung, Tam. I Tikliur, Hind. 

j 1’en-bvva, Burm. 

This is alike an imported and a largely ex¬ 
ported article, into and from several of the coun¬ 
tries of Southern Asia. The name was originally 
applied to the rhizome or root of Maranta nrun- 
dinacea, in consequence of its supposed efficacy 
in counteracting the effects of wounds inflicted 
by poisoned arrows. Of late years, however, the 
signification of the term has been much extended, 
and it is now employed to designate almost every 
fecula or starch, which bears any resemblance to 
the true Maranta Arrow-Root, no matter how 
various the countries or dissimilar the plants may 
be, from which it is obtained; and few persons 
are perhaps aware of the great diversity in these 
particulars. In the great Exhibition of 1851, 
there were present the Arrow-roots of Trinidad, 
Bermuda, British Guiana, Montserrat: Jersey, 
Guernsey : Van Diemen’s land, Western Africa; 
and East Indian varieties from Assam ; Calcutta, 
Calicut; Rutnagherry: Vizagapatam ; Borneo, 
Java, and Ceylon. The West Indian Arrow- 
root is obtained from the Maranta arundinacea, 
M. allongia, and M. nobilis ; also from the Carina 
glauca and C. coccinea: to both of which the local 
name of tous les mois, or tulema is applied. In 
the East Indies, Arrow-Root is prepared from 
the Maranta arundinacea, also from M. ra-, 
mossissima, a Sylhet species. The Maranta 
arundinacea was introduced in 1840-1841, into 
Rutnagherry, by the Collector, Mr-. Elphinstone, 
where it throve extremely well, though it is not 
: grown to any extent. It was introduced into 
the Tenasserim Provinces, several years ago, by 
Mr. O’Riley, and is beginning to be. largely cul¬ 
tivated. The Arrow-root made is ndt inferior in 
jypigUty to any imported { while it is sold for half 
s price, at a good profit. A gentleman at Tavoy 
iy .sold a considerable quantity f for exporta- 
and had orders for more than a thousand 
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pounds of the next crop.-— Mason. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, Arrowroot , from the 
Maranta arundinacea,was exhibited from Chittoor 
and Royapoorum. .The plant is extensively cul¬ 
tivated at both places, and the article is con¬ 
sidered of excellent quality. The Chittoor Arrow- 
root was remarkably pure, a fine impalpable pow¬ 
der without odour, and without taste. Mr. Spears 
of Royapoorum sent a large quantity of good 
Arrow-root,which was considered an equally valu¬ 
able farina, if manufactured wjfjh equal care. The 
Rutnagherry Arrow-root is prepared principally 
from the “ kut-cherra” or perhaps “ kutchoora,” 
which seems to be a term general in that part of 
India applied to all the species of curcuma. 
The kutchoora grows in all the villages of the 
Southern Kokun and that prepared in the jail 
sells at 4£ to 4£ annas per ib. The kutchoora 
of the Mahabaleshwur Hills seems to be the Cur¬ 
cuma montana. Indeed, in the East Indies large 
quantities are prepared from different species of 
curcuma, all of which have not been clearly as¬ 
certained, but the C. angustifolia and C. leu- 
corrheea are recognised; In the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, Arrow-root from the C. angusti¬ 
folia and C. montana of Roxburgh, was exhibit¬ 
ed from Canara, Cochin, and Travancore, where 
it has been, for many years past, prepared in 
large quantities, and, from Travancore, it is a 
regular article of export. The West Indian 
Arrow-root, Maranta arundinacea, is now how¬ 
ever, extensively cultivated at Chittoor in North 
Arcot and Royapoorum, a suburb of Madras, 
at both of which places the flour prepared is con¬ 
sidered of excellent quality. It is also cultivated 
near Calcutta, where the manufacture of Arrow- 
root has long been carried on. The Mergui 
Arrow-root was formerly prepared from the 
Tacca pennatifida, but it was not found to agree 
with some constitutions. As above mentioned, 
several years ago, the Maranta arundinacea (pen- 
bwa. Burm.) was introduced by Mr. O’Riley, and ' 
the Arrow-root prepared from it is not inferior to } 
any imported, and can be sold at half the price 
of the imported article at a good profit.. The 

M. dichotoma (then , Burm). also grows tit 
Mergui. Amongst other vegetable substances 
from which starches that might serve as substi¬ 
tutes for Arrow-root, could be prepared, may 
be mentioned the Nelumbium seeds, from the 

N. speciosum, and seed# of the Trapa bi-spinosa 
(Singhara, Hind ) which abound so much in 
starch that it may be easily separated from them. 
Both are employed as articles of diet among the 
natives of Southern Asia. Arrow-Toot from the Ne- 
lui qbmm speciosum was exhibited in 1851, from 
Cuttack. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the 
smalt tuberous roots were exhibited of the Apono- 
geto^ujonastachyon, Roxb : which are dug up 
in swampy places and eaten by the natives who li 
call them Madura kotee kalangoo. Under the 
name of Pannam kalingoo, the people of Southern 
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India and Ceylon eat the first shoot from the 
planted palmyra not, Borassus flabelliformis, pan- 
nan) arm, Tam. It is the germ of the future tree, 
and is about the size of a thick leek, and nearly 
white. According to Simmonds, recent experi¬ 
ments have proved that a farina superior to Arrow- 
root can be obtained from it, prepared in the same 
way, and that J 00 roots, costing three annas, 
yield ope and a half to three pounds of the flour. 
The starches from these substances, however, 
may require to b^ further investigated, and they 
are mentioned here merely with that view. But 
in commerce, the flour or farina of Manihot 
utilissima is imported into England under the 
name of Brazilian Arrow-root. Potato-flour or 
Potato Arrow-root, sometimes called British or 
' English Arrow-root, is prepared by rasping and 
grinding the well cleaned tubers of Solatium 
tuberosum into a pulp. Arum Arrow-root is 
procured from the tubers of the Arum macula- 
tum, the common “ cuckoo pint“ wake robin,” 
and “ lords and ladies it is chiefly prepared 
in Portland Island ; hence is generally called Port¬ 
land Arrow-root. The Taeca Arrow-Root of Ota¬ 
heite is obtained from the tubers of Tacca oceanica: 
it is usually designated Otaheite Arrow-root. The 
difficulty and confusion arising from the multi¬ 
tudinous sources from which this product is ob¬ 
tained are further increased by the variety of names 
given to it in the market, where it is known as 
West Indian, Jamaica, Demerara, Bermuda, St. 
Vincent, East Indian, Brazilian, African, Guinea, 
Sierra Leone, Portland, British, and a variety of 
other Arrow-roots. Pure and unadulterated 
Maranta Arrow-root should be of a dull and 
opaque white colour, crepitating or crackling 
when pressed beneath the fingers; and when 
treated with about twice its weight of concentrat¬ 
ed hydrochloric acid, it should yield au opaque 
paste. The Tacca Arrow-root from T. oceanica 
is a white starch-like powder, having a slightly 
musty odour; and is sold under the names of 
Otaheite Arrow-root, South Sea Islands Arrow- 
root, and Williams’ Arrow-root. Potato-starch or 
Potato Arrow-root forms a white and some¬ 
what glistening powder, which crackles like gen¬ 
uine Maranta Arrow-root, when pressed between 
the fingers. The Curcuma or “ East Indian” 
Arrow-root, m exported to England, principally 
from Calcutta, has a white and a brown variety. 
] The white is the best; the powder when pressed 
* between the fingers feels less firm, and does not 
crepitate to the same extent as the Maranta 
Arrow-root. The two varieties can, however, be 
distinguished from each other, only with certain- 
f |y by means of the microscope. Amongst tra¬ 
ders, the principle adulterations consist of mix¬ 
tures of the cheaper Arrow-roots or starches, with 
: those of better quality and then selling the mix- 
| lures under the name of the Ihigher priced article. 
? Botato-flour •. Manihot or tapioca«-starch and 
1 starch, all taring employed for. this purpose. 


Mr. Mason mentions that a spurious kind of 
Arrow-root has long been made at Mprgui from 
the same plant as that which yields the sago. 
But medical men have derided that it contains 
properties which render it unsuitable for the sick, 
and chemical analysis has developed that it con* 
tains only half the nutritious qualities \of the 
genuine Arrow-root. Under the name of Pala- 
gunda or Hill Arrow-root, the Madras Revenue 
Commissioner, Mr. Elliot, sent a small supply 
of a starch from the Rajahmundiy district, to the 
Exhibition of 1851, but it has never reappeared, 
and its source is unknown to me.— Mason. 
Hassall. M. E. Jur. Reports. Simmonds, Faulkner. 

(421) ARSENIC. Arsenic is a metal resem¬ 
bling steel in colour, crystalline, volatile below 
a red heat, vapor of strong garlic odour, readily 
oxydised : with one equivalent of oxygen it forms 
the arsenious, with two equivalents the arsenic 
acid. With sulphur it forms the yellow sulphuret, 
orpiment, and the red, realgar.— Beng. Phar. 
p. ;-;i3. 

(422) ARSENIC, WHITE, OXIDE OF, 
Arsenious Acid. 

Turabul halil, Arab. 1 Arseneo uxeno, It. 

isul feu] sumboo). Dux. Acidum arseniosura. Lat. 

Arsenic oxyde natiff, 1 ’’r. Wrongon, Mai.. 

Weisse arsenik, 0 *,r. Surabultar, Picks. 

Soomul, Sumbool-khar, Vullay pashtmum, Tam. 

Hind. Telapaananuin, Tel. 

Suncliya, Hindi). Warungun putih, Malay. 

Is white, brittle, faintly sweetish in taste, more 
or less translucent; sometimes it has a yellow, 
reddish, or blueish tinge, owing to the presence 
of iron, sulphur, and other impurities. It is used 
in the manufacture of glass, dyeing, medicine, &c. 
Localities, Bohemia, Saxony, Persia, &c. That 
met with in commerce in Bombay, is brought 
from the Persian Gulf; the arsenic sold by che¬ 
mists, is obtained from England, and is generally 
in the form of pow'der.— Faulkner. The sub¬ 
stance popularly known under this name, is one 
of the oxides of the previously noticed metal, 
namely, arsenious acid, or white oxide of Arsenic. 
This acid, combines with bases, forming arseni- 
ates, many of which occur iu nature, Arsenic also 
occurs as a sulphuret, and is frequently found in 
combination with other sulphurets, as with sul¬ 
phuret of iron, forming arsenical pyrites. Traces 
of arsenic are to be found in many minerals and 
in their products, as in sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids, in zinc, sulphuret of antimony &c.— Tom¬ 
linson. White Arsenic is obtained in China by 
sublimation from the native sulphuret of arsenic 
or Hartal and is largely exported to India. 

(423) ARSENIC, RED—(Bi-Sulphuret of), 
Realgar, Red Orpiment. 

Zurnelk-sarkh, Arab. Znrnefk-surkh, Arab. 

Lall-sum bool, Dux. Per*. •■■■< 

Lall-suujbool, Munseel; . MapahtilvSAirs. . 

Urns. , , | Koodirayp^-pusbanuin, , , 

Is brittle, inodorous, tasteless, and insoluble 
in .water. It is used as a colouring substance, a* 
well as in pyrotechnics! compounds, Localities, 
n 
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;hma, Persia, Bohemia, Saxony. The red arse- 
ic met with in Bombay is imported from China 
,nd the Persian Gulf, and is known by the name 
,f Mumeel. — Faulkner . There are several com¬ 
binations of arsenic and sulphur; one such com¬ 
pound, Realgar Bi-sulphuret of arsenic oocurs 
iative, in brilliant, red crystalline masses. It is 
used in the preparation of “ White Indian Fire,” 
rhich consists of 24 parts of saltpetre ; 7 of sul¬ 
fur, and 2 of realgar, finely powdered. This 
imposition burns with a white flame of great 
irilliancy. Realgar is of a beautiful orange co- 
our and is used in painting.— Tomlinson . 

(424) ARSENIC, YELLOW, (Ter-Sulphuret 

if), Yellow Orpiment.— 

‘ " Zerneik-zurd, Pers. 

Haritalaka, Sans. 
Oropimenti, Sp. 

Ariilurum, Y«lliekood-pa- 
shauunu Tam. 


Ursanikoon, Arab* 

1 Lnrtall, Ditk. 

Orpiment, PR. 

Orpiment, lianscligelb ; 
Ger. 

Hurtal, Hind. 
Orpimcnto, It. 
Auripigmeutuin, Lat. 


WarmigMii or Barangan, 
Malay. 


Generally occurs massive, and lamellar, of a 
bright lemon or golden-colour, inodorous, and 
nsoluble in water. It is used in dyeing, calico 
n'inting, &c. Localities, S. America, Saxony, 
Jhiua, Persia, &c. The yellow arsenic met with 
n Bombay, and known by the name of Hurtal, 
s imported from China and the Persian Gulf.— 
'faulkner. Orpiment, (or king’s yellow) ter-sul- 
ihuret of arsenic, (As. J, s. 3,) is found native, 
,nd is also prepared by the action of sulphuret- 
ed hydrogen or hydro-sulphurets in a solution of 
rsenious acid, it is of a yellow colour, fusible, 
olatile, soluble in alkalies, insoluble in acids, de- 
lomposed and oxydized by boiling with nitric 
icid. It unites with bases to form salts termed 
ulpho-arsenites, and is reduced to the metallic 
state by being heated with the black flux. The 
Jaintcalledkings yellow,is usually adulterated with 
ime and sulphur. Yellow Orpiment is much 
tsed by the Tamil painters, in preparing a yellow 
bigment. “ Native Orpiment, the auri piginen- 
um of the ancients, is of a brilliant yellow colour, 
t is used in dyeing and calico printing. Ainslie. 
I’he various compounds of arsenic me to be ob- 
ained in every bazar in India, and the native 
nedical practitioners, painters &c. considerably em- 
)loy them. None of the compounds of Arsenic 
mvebeen discovered to be productsof Southern In¬ 
ha. but they are imported largely .The white oxide 
rom Bengal, the red and yellow sulphuret from 
3urmah, where it is found in great quantities, as 
ilso from China and Japan and the Persian gulf, 
.t also occurs in the Mergui islands. It is now 
:nown that Arsenic, sulphate of copper, verde- 
pris and other poisonous minerals, when empipy- 
sd to steep grain, previous to sowing, with tie 
dew of preventing stout,- prove injurious to the 
tealth of the sowers and to those who -eat the 
>read made from it. A preparation of sulphate 
rf sodaafad UineansWwjswitheqnaleffect,— Tom- 
imon, SmiHomh, 
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(425) ARTEMISIA, an extensive genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Compositce, 
and remarkable for the intense bitterness of many 
of its species. It is easily recognised by the 
multitude of fine divisions into which its leaves 
are usually separated, and the numerous clusters 
of small, round, drooping, greenish-yellow, or 
brownish flower-heads, with # which its branches 
are loaded. The flowerets are all tubular, but 
those in the circumference of-each head are very 
imperfect. Artemisia acetica, a Persian species, 
is said to have a strong odour of vinegar. Arte¬ 
misia Chinensis yields the material from which 
moxas are made, that are burned upon the human 
body as a cautery in cases of gout and rheuma¬ 
tism. Artemisia Maderaspatana and Artemisia 
indica are used by the Indian medical practitioners. 
The flower-heads of A. Sieberi, Lercheana, contra, 
and pauciflora constitute the dings called semen 
contra, or semen ciuoe, which are used as ver¬ 
mifuges. The same part of A. Vahliana yields 
the Persian Wonnseed, or semen cince Levanti- 
cum ; and that of A. ccerulescens, the semen 
seriphii or Barbotine. A. camphorata and A. 
Gallica are used in France also as anthelmintics 
under the name of Sanguerie or sanguerite.— 
Eng. Oi/c. pages 312 and 313. 

(426) ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM. Ab¬ 
sinth, Afsunteen, is afforded from this herb, and 
other species of Artemisia.— Ben. Phar. 270. 

(427) ARTEMISIA CONTRA. Semen-contra 
of the Levant, Aleppo, and Alexandria. A native 
of Persia. Odour strong, nauseous, and balsa¬ 
mic, taste analogous, rather bitter, hot, durable, 
arid very disagreeable ; on chewing this sub¬ 
stance a most distinct sensation of coolness is ex¬ 
perienced. The verirfifuge properties of this 
celebrated medicine reside in a volatile oil, and 
resinous extract ; 500 parts of semen-contra 
furnish two of essential oil, of light lemon- 
colour, of bitter and burning taste, of smell re¬ 
sembling that of peppermint.— O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 416. 

(428) ARTEMISIA DRACUNCULUS.— 
Tarragon . A salad much used by the French, 
raised from seed and division of the plant; cul¬ 
ture similar to mint. 

(429) ARTEMISIA INDICA, Indian Absinth. 
Native of Nipal. 

Afsunteen, Arab. | Dana., and Murwa, Hind. 

Mustaroo, Duk. | Dana, Sans. 

This is a substitute for the A. absinthium, the 
wormwood of Europe, but weaker.— O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy, page 444. 

(430) ARTEMISIA JUDAICA. Worm Seed.Sa- 
heba , Avicenna. Indian Worm Seed,Iudian Semen- 
contra. A native of Judea, Arabia and Cochin- 
China. Die semen contra of Barbery is more 
coloured than that of the East; it is cheaper, 
and of more certain origin. Both varieties re¬ 
semble each other in quality ; one only being 
smooth told green, the other downy and grey. 
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Hie source of Semen-contra was long attributed 
to the Zedoaiy plant.— O'Shaughnessy , page 4\jb. 
Indi an worm seed finely powdered and sifted, 
is a popular worm remedy, especially in the 
round and long worms of children : the dose is 
three to ten grains given in honey or milk.— 
JSenq. Thar. p. 406. 

(431) ARTEMISIA CHINENSIS, a native 
of China and Siberia. The moxa, a slow caustic, 
is prepared from the down of this plant. It is 
made into conical masses, and burns like tinder, 
when touched by a spark or any red hot body.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 417. 

(432) ARTEMISIA VULGARIS. 

Nagdowua, Hind. 

This is a native of Europe, but the Moxa of 
Japan is prepared with the leaves and stalks of 
a neighbouring species.— O'Shaughnessy, pugs 
415. 

(433) ARTICHOKE. Cynara scolymus, 
Of four species, only two are cultivated for 
use. They have large pinnatifid leaves, erect, 
and about two or three feet long. From 
the centre arises a long stalk, which gives 
off branches, on the top of which is a 
large round head composed of numerous oval 
scales enclosing the florets silting on the recep¬ 
tacle, commonly called the artichoke-bottom, and 
which, with the fleshy part on the base of the 
scales, is the only part eaten. The two sorts 
grown are, the French conical spine-leafed, and 
round Dutch globular-headed. The seed may 
be sown in June, and continued during the 
rains ; the soil should be light and of a good 
loamy description ; the seed sown at least six 
inches apart. When they are in four or six 
leaves, they may be transplanted in rows, and in 
open situations and good soil, three or four feet 
asunder. The ground should be of a light con¬ 
sistence and well manured. Let the trenches be 
about six inches deep, and at least from one to 
two feet broad : they will require occasional ir¬ 
rigation if the weather is dry, after having been 
well watered by the hand. When first removed, 
at the latter end of the rains, and the plants have 
arrived at almost their full size, a small black fly 
collects upon them in the greatest abundance, 
and destroys the whole of the leaves. This also 
happens to plants raised from seed sown in Oc¬ 
tober, or at the close of the rains. When the 
plants, in January, February, and March, have 
arrived at their full perfection, they may be pro¬ 
pagated from slips that grow on the side of the 
old plants, which wither and dry as soon as the 
fruit is ripe and gone to seed. Care must be 
taken in removing both plants and shoots, that 
a sufficient quantity of earth is taken up with 
the roots, so that the spongioles are uninjured. 
When they appear to have taken root well, let 
the ground occasionally be loosened round them, 
tpdUhe stalks well earthed up. The best means 
of preserving the plants from being destroyed 
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by the fly, is to cover the leaves well over with 
ashes from the kitchen. Hie seejjl from Europe, the 
Cape, Persia, and Hindoostan, all grow weH, but 
those which have succeeded best with Dr. Riddell 
were from the upper provinces of Bengal: they 
were of the large globular'kind, and from being 
acclimatised, he thought'they did not' suffer so 
much from the fly as others. More than one 
head should Hot be allowed on each stalk ; pick 
all the others off. If a piece of stick is run 
through the stalk, across under each head, he 
thinks that it tends to enlarge it. The seed may 
be collected whenever ripe, which is mostly in 
May or June. The largest and finest heads do 
not always give the most seed, often the reverse. 
Young artichoke shoots if blanched may be 
eaten as salad.— Riddell. 

(434) ARTICHOKE JERUSALEM. Helian- 
thus tuberosus. Cultivated for the tubers attached 
to the roots, may be lifted annually, after flowering, 
and kept like potatoes for three months, or they 
may be allowed to remain for years in the same 
situation, if kept clear of weeds and the ground 
annually top dressed with manure ; cooked simi¬ 
lar to potatoes, and sometimes fried.— Jaffrey. 

(435) A RTOCARPACEyE, Artocarpads, the 
Bread Fruit Tribe, a natural order of plants nearly 
related to U» ticacece (the Nettle Tribe), from which 
it is so difficult to separate them by any precise 
character that there are many who consider them 
nothing more than a section of Urticacece. The 
species are all found in the warmer parts of the 
world, and many of them are natives of the tro¬ 
pics only Their milk, which is always acrid, 
renders some of them intensely poisonous, as the 
Upas Tree of Java [Antiaris], and certain In¬ 
dian species of Fig [Ficus] ; nevertheless, if the 
milk is naturally absent from any particular part 
of an Artocarpad that part becomes eatable and 
even wholesome. Thus the fruit of the cultivat¬ 
ed fig, up to a short period before its maturity, 
remains milky, and at that time it would prove 
exceedingly unwholesome ; but when ripe the 
milk disappears, is replaced by sugar, and the 
fmit becomes, as all know, extremely wholesome. 
Many species are known, some of which, as 
Artocarpus chaplasha and hirsuta, are large 
trees, and yield valuable timber in the forests of 
Bengal and Malabar.— Engl. Cyc. page 818. 
The A. incisa of the West Indies and Eastern 
tropics is the celebrated Bread fruit Tree, the 
bark of which is stripped and beaten into cloth. 
A. integrifolia of India, the Jack or kantal, as 
also the A. Laecucha, of India, have similar pro¬ 
perties, and they are frequently cut. down on ac¬ 
count of their wood. It may be also mentioned 
that the Trap Tree, which furnishes the Gutta used 
as bird lime in the Malayan Peninsula and at Sin¬ 
gapore the fibres of its bark are used for cordage, 
fishing lines and nets ; the Chmoad Kuwait, simi¬ 
lar to the above, front Baram River, also the bmut 
or bark cloth, worn by the Karens when mourn- 
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iS$) ABTOC^JWS, SMALVBRBAD-FECIT. 

rhis yielda an o**bge-ook>red fruit resembling in 
sate acustarxlApple, and in appearance % Jg, 
, u t it is aapeeies erf artocarpus, whichMr. 
Jason canuot fin# any where described, though 
Lot scarce inihe; Tenasserim forests— Mason. 

<487) ARTOCARPUS OHAPIASHA (Boxb). 
i. O. AetocakpacBjE. A large tree : grows in 
Chittagong and Assam. From this immense 
tee canoes are made for river use where the tree 
rows. The wood is also useful for many other 
Purposes, particularly when required to be used 
injter water .—Boxb. quoted in Useful Plants. 

(488) ARTOCARPUS COMMUNIS, bread¬ 
fruit. The true seedless bread-fruit tree is 
ultivated at Penang, and has recently been in- 
roduced into Mergui, where it is said to flourish. 
—Mason. 

(439) ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA. moun- 

'AIN JACK. 

Kanse Kyatha, Tam. 

This a large tree veiy common about the 
Maghaut and Wynaad. The wood, though np- 
>arently good, is not used in Southern India, 
n the Tenasserim Provinces, however, the moun- 
ain jack is deemed a valuable timber by the na- 
ives, especially for canoes. Wallich says: “ It pro- 
luces a sort of caoutchouc, with which the Bur- 
nese pay. their boats.” But Mr. Mason ima¬ 
gines this is a mistake, as the Burmese almost 
miversally pay their boats with a substance that 
s produced by a bee, mixed sometimes with 
lammer. It produces - an echinated, agreeably 
icid fruit. The leaves of the young trees are 
jashed like some species of oak.— Mclvor. M. E. 


(440) ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA (Lam.) 

Anjelie, Ekg. I Ayenee. MaL. 

Anjelee, Tam. | 

This is the Artocarpus pubescens of Willd. 
md Ainslie, a native of the coast, not extending 
ar inland. , It is a large tree used on the coast 
or making canoes and such like ^purposes. It 
hounds in the Forests of “ Malabar’f and is in- 
ligenous also in the Tenasserim Provinces. It is 
i large handsome tree well suited for affording 
hade. It yields the Apjelywood so much on 
he 'Western Coast for house-building, JfUp’s 
rame-warks, her. Asatimber, ft isosteemedpar- 
icularly useful. $$£ fruit is thetaae of a -ll&e 

rriirffftotosfct^sfhiaismami- 
.Ti? pKijfff iubstauce 
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-Roxb. Wight. Spc. 
Pkmts. Jfcfi'ep. Mason .' Weight. 
IARPUS INCI8A. Bread 


for 

qmiedin 

"(441) 

FRUIT fVtaU-i .-* 4 • .. •• '• 

%W^ca,MAMr. 

Am of slow growth* -t 
about Madras, but is a native of the Sduthltea ls- 
lands. Thb bread-fruit tree is cultivated hi a few 
gardens at Tavoy and MaulmftiivBnd bedrs very 
well ; but the fruit is of that variety which is full 
of seeds and is of no value. It grows tO a tole¬ 
rably large size in Bombay, and is also to be 
met with in some parts of the Bekhan, where 
it bears a fruit the size of a largeorangfe, or 
small pumplemose, with a muricated rind. It 
seldom ripens in Bombay, the fruit falling off in 
the cold season. Like the jack, it bears fruit 
both on the branches and roots. The fruit, cut 
into slices and fried, has something of the flavor 
of a sweet potato dressed in a similar manner. It 
will grow from cuttings, and requires a light soil, 
with care, and watering at first. The bark of 
the Artocarpus incisa, or Bread-fruit tree, strip¬ 
ped, and then beaten and prepared, makes a kind 
of cloth With which the South Sea Islanders 
clothe themselves. At Tahiti, clothing made of it, 
and worn chiefly by the common people, was 
more common than that made from the paper 
mulberry, though inferior to it in softness and 
whiteness.— Royl. p. 841. It is extensively cul¬ 
tivated throughout the Malay Archipelago.— 
Crawfurd Die. Riddell. Mason. Juries Reports 
M. E. page 24. 

(442) ARTOCARPUS 
(Linn.) 

Indian Jack-tree. Eng. 


INTEGRIFOLIA 


Sukun, Malay. 
Kluwi. Malay. 
Tambul, Malay. 
Knnfal, Beng. 


Pilavuh, Tam. 

Pauasu, Tel. 

Phnnus, Dck. 

Pilavoo, Mal. 

A valuable timber tree common all over India 
which grows rapidly to about 2 feet and a half 
in diameter; and yields a wood much used 
for making furniture of every description, for 
which it answers remarkably well. It is in 
much request in Ceylon. It is said to be su¬ 
perior in color to mahogany, when well po¬ 
lished : the wood is yellow when cut, but turns to- 
various dark shades of brown, and improves by 
age. When nude into tables and well kept, , it 
soon attains a polish little inferior to mahogany. 
It is well known as. the Jack fruit tree Eng¬ 
land, where the wood is used for cabinet- and 
marquetery work, likewise for tbe backs of 
blushes. It does not bear great.’alternations of 
dryness and moisture. It affor ds an excellent 
fancy wood for tables, chairs* fraw^a-ifcc. and the 
root of the older trees is dark-ooletaMtt, and ad¬ 
mirably adapted for pictnrerfiamea, and earving- 
work of all kinds: besidegthe uses described it is 
valued for grain measures* In Ceylon it is in 
general use to the South and West for b ui ld in g : 
beanw,rafters, doors* andTiwniture are all made 
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fruitful: the fruit is used green and ripe; the, 
kernels of the ripe fruit boiled or toasted answer 
all the purposes of Spanish chesnuts. It is hot 
a common timber in the Cirears, though some 
good trees are occasionally procurable from the 
hill Zemindaries—resembiing mahogany in colour 
and appearance. The fruit which grows to 
an enormous size, issues direct from the trunk or 
stem, to which it hangs by a peduncle, has a 
rough edated appearance, hanging like a large 
green bag; the scent is very disagreeable. It is 
not in much request by Europeans, although the 
seed when roasted resembles a chesnut in flavor. 
The finest fruits sometimes grow on the roots, 
and will be found from the cracking of the earth 
above them. When this fruit tree is grown in 
native gardens and the stem is forked, they ge¬ 
nerally place a large stone between the branches : 
the reason for this is not known. In the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, the Jack is perhaps more abun¬ 
dant than any other fruit, except the plantain. 
It is invaluable to the natives, but is an indiffer¬ 
ent fruit to Europeans. The tree is large, and 
affords a very dark grateful shade, and when the 
fruit, which is often as large as a man’s head, is 
hanging all around its branches it is a grand ob¬ 
ject. The fruit of the Jack when green is used 
in curries ; the outside is cut off in thin slices and 
the remainder used ; when ripe, the pulp and 
seeds are used similarly. A few miles below 
Coonoor.on the Neilgherries, these trees produce 
single fruits, weighing between 50 and 601bs. 
There are several varieties, but what is called the 
honey-jack is by far the sweetest and best. The 
seeds themselves when roasted are also much 
prized as a diet among the poorer classes. The 
leaves are given to goats and other cattle, and 
are said to be very fattening. In Travancore, 
the Jack-tree is a monopoly, and yields an annu¬ 
al tax to the Sircar. The juice which exudes 
from the trunk is said to check the progress of 
glandular swellings, and the young leaves are 
frequently applied externally in cutaneous affec¬ 
tions. Bird lime is manufactured from the juice. 
The word Jack, is a corruption from the Sans¬ 
crit word ‘ Tchackka,’ which means the fruit of 
the tree. There are no less than thirty or forty 
varieties in Malabar. The situation of the fruit 
varies with the age of the tree, being first borne 
on the branches, then on the trunk, and in very 
old trees on the roots. In Travancore, in pro¬ 
pagating, they put the whole fruit in the ground, 
and when the seeds germinate and grow up 
they tie the stems together with straw, and by 
degrees they form one stem, which will bear 
fruit in 6 or 7 years.— Martyn's Mill. Bid. Rees' 
Cycl. fyc. Quoted in Useful Plante,. Jeffrey, Ma¬ 
son. McClelland. Crmcfurd. \ 

(443) ARTOCARPUS, or Trap tree, of Singa¬ 
pore, furnishes the Gutta used as bfyd lime; and 
the fibres of its bark are used there for fishing 
lines, cordage and nets;— Royle, Fib. PI. page, 
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(444) ARTOCARPUS LAECUCHA, La- 

COOCIIA BREAD-FRUIT. 

Dephul, Bemo. | Faiu-nai. Buhm. 

Grown in Burmah and Bengal,and is rather com¬ 
mon in gardens. The whole tree and unripe fruit 
contain much tenacious milky juice. The roots 
are used for dyeing yellow. The male spadix is 
acid and astringent, and is eaten by the natives in 
their curries. In the Tenasserim Provinces, this 
fruit is usually designated by Europeans “ a 
kind of a fig but it is a species of artocarpus, 
occasionally raised near native houses. l)r. Royle 
thinks it may be found to yield fibres. Artocar- 
pus integrifolia is the jack, A. chaplasha, the lesser 
or thorny Jack, and A. laecucha, the small Jack. 
The fruit of all three varieties is prized by the 
Burmese as an article of food, especially the first, 
which grows to great perfection every where 
throughout the province with little care.— McClel¬ 
land. Mason. Useful Plants. Wight also figures 
lanceocfolia 679. 

(445) ARTOCARPUS POLYPHEME, 
Champadah, of botanists, a fruit of the same 
natural family with the jack and bread-fruit; 
smaller than the first, but of more delicate fla¬ 
vour, is greatly esteemed by the Malays. It 
seems to be an indigenous plant of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and even there to be limited to the 
Western parts of it,, such as Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, and their adjacent islands.— Crate- 
furd Dictionary,page 93. 

(446) ARUM. This genus of plants belongs 
to the Natural Order Aroideae. In temperate 
climates, all these plants are herbaceous, but in 
tropical latitudes, they become shrubby or ar¬ 
borescent. All contain an acrid principle, vola¬ 
tile and soluble in water, and separable by wash¬ 
ing from the fecula with which it is combined. 
A. macula turn, a native of Europe. A. triphvl- 
lum, of N. America, and A. serpentaria or dra- 
cunculus, of the South of France. A species 
of the Arum is cultivated in the Dekhan for the 
sake of its leaves, which form a substitute for 
spinach. Wight, in leones , gives figures of A. 
bulbiferum, 783 ; companulatum, 782-85 ; colo- 
casia, 786; cucullatum, 787 ; curvatum, 788 ; 
cuspidatum, 784 ; divaricatum, 790; flagelli- 
forme, 791 ; fornicatum, 789-92 ; gracile, 793 ; 
Indicum, 794; maritiferum, 795 ; montanum, 
786 ; odorum, 791 ; Orixense, 801; sessiliflorum, 
800 ; sylvaticum, 802 ; trilobatum, 803; vivi- 
parum, 893. 

(447) ARUM COMPANULATUM grows on 
the Himalaya Hills, its tubercular root is knobby 
and as large as a man’s head. Used as food and 
made into pickles.— Honigberger. 

(448) ARUM COLOCASIA. Egyptian ginger, 
the “ Taro”-kuchoo, Bengalee: the roots are 
large, tuberous, white internally, containing fecula 
in great abundance, cultivated in America, Ma¬ 
deira, the Polynesian Islands,. Greece, Egypt, 
Zanzibar and India. The tubers of this arum are 
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the chief food of the inhabitants in a great part 
of Egypt, and are also much used in Bengal. The 
root of Arum coloeasia, (Colocasia esculenta and 
C. macrorhizon) is an important esculent root in 
the Polynesian Islands— Simmonds. 

(449) ARUM E3CULENTUM is the coco of 
Bourbon and of the West Indies where whole fa¬ 
milies live on this article of food. 

(450) ARUM LYRATUM, {Roxb.) is a native 
of the Circar mountains, the roots of which are 
eaten by the natives, and reckoned very nutri¬ 
tious. They require, however, to be carefully 
boiled several times, and dressed in a particular 
manner, in order to divest them of a somewhat 
disagreeable taste. —Roxb. quoted in Useful Plants. 

(451) ARUM MONTANUM {Roxb.) This 
is a native of the. mountainous part of the Nor¬ 
thern Circars where the root is employed to poison 
tigers.— Useful Hants. 

(452) ARUM ODORUM, the Fragrant Arum, 
(Peing-ma-ha-yaw, Burin.) is cultivated iuBurmah 
as a medicine, and is a most singular plant. 
It has a stem one or two feet high and six inches 
in diameter resembling a low palm, while its 
leaves are gigantic cabbage leaves three or four 
feet long by two or three wide. The flowers are 
said to be fragrant. The natives cultivate it, not 
for food, like the other species of arum, but, as 
they say, for medicine. 

(453) ARUM OHIXENSE, Arum of Orissa, 

Ghet kuclioo, Ben. 

Grows in various parts of India, tubers 
exceedingly acrid while fresh, used as a coun¬ 
ter-irritant in poultices ; also as an applica¬ 
tion in snake bites. They are likewise given in¬ 
ternally in doses of from 20 to 30 grains. Rox¬ 
burgh describes this Arum as a most powerful 
stimulant in proper hands.— O'Shaughnessy. Eng. 
Cyc\ Simmonds. A poultice of Orissa arum 
(Ghet Kuohoo) bruised to pulp, with tepid 
water, any quantity, is a stimulant rubefa¬ 
cient and counter-irritant, applied to indo¬ 
lent buboes and tumors by the native practi¬ 
tioners, and with frequent advantage.— Beng. 
PItae. page 390. 

(454) ARUM RAPIFORME, {Roxb.) grows 
in India. 

(455) ARUM RUMPHII. A farina is prepared 
from this Arum, in the Polynesian Islands.— 
Simmonds. 

(456) ARUM TRIPIIYLLUM, Linn. Dra¬ 
gon’s root. Syn. Arisaema atrorubens. Blume. A 
native of North America; when the acrid prin¬ 
ciple is volatilized the rhizoma yields a fine fecula 
like arrow-root.— O' Shaughnessy, pcdje 625. 

(457) ARUNDINA, a beautiful purple grassy- 
leaved orchid, was abundantly in flower on the 
hill-top, and the great white swallow-tailed moth 

i {Saturnia Atlas) was extremely common, with 
| tropical butterflies and other insects.—.Hooter 
jj/zm. Jour. Pol. II, page 305, 
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(458) ARUNDO KARKA. Sur, Sindee, grows 
in Sind, where its culms, sur koo janee, are made 
into chairs, and its flower-stalks beaten to form 
the fibres called Moonyah. These are made into 
string or twine (Moonyah jo naree), and into 
ropes (Moonyah jo russa).— Royle Fib. P.page 32. 

(459) ASAFCETIDA, ( Narthex Jssafatida.) 

Hilteeth, Arab. Ai>ru, Malay. 

Iling, Be no. Uugoozeh, Bans. 

l)uivein dreck, Dut. ilinga, Hingoo, Sans. 

Asafoetida, Fr. Asafelida, Sp, 

Teufelsdrech, Ger. Perungyum, '1 'aM. 

Hinsj, Hind. Ingoova, Tel. 

Asafoctida, Lat. 

A fetid gum-resin, having a nauseous, some¬ 
what bitter, biting taste, and an excessively strong, 
fetid, alliaceous smell. It is an article of the 
Materia Medica; and is used by all classes of 
Hindus as a condiment with their food. The 
gum is brought to Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf, and is occasionally re-exported in small 
quantities to England. The British consump¬ 
tion is about 10,000lbs. a year.— Simmonds. 
Faulkner. Asafoctida is much used by the Bur¬ 
mese doctors, but the gum is imported.— Mason. 
The gum is the product of the Narthex (Ferula,) 
Asafoetida, which grows in Persia, the neighbour¬ 
hood of Herat, mountains of Daristan and Be- 
lochistan, and on the Ilindu-kosh at 7000 feet. 
The celebrated gum resin asafoetida, is obtain¬ 
ed by slicing the roots. A milky juice exudes, 
which dries rapidly into a foetid, pasty, bitter and 
pungent mass. The odour of Asafoetida needs no 
comment. It has gained for the gum resin the 
epithet of the “ devil's dung the taste is bitter, 
acrid, and very durable. Unless triturated with 
the carbonate of ammonia, Asafoctida is with 
difficulty reduced to powder. Asafoetida occurs 
in commerce in shapeless masses of waxy con¬ 
sistence, with small transparent brittle and white 
tears. The fracture is vitreous, at first white, 
and passing to red by contact with the air, a 
property which distinguishes it from all other 
gum-resins. Another and much more valuable 
kind of Asafoetida is sometimes met with in the 
bazars and druggists’ shops. It is in tears, or 
semi-transparent whitish granulations, free from 
impurities, and of most powerful odour; this 
kind is readily reduced to powder, and is much 
valued by European druggists. In India it is 
but rarely met with, and readily meets purchas¬ 
ers at a high price. For Medical uses, Asafoeti¬ 
da is a powerfully carminative and stimulant to¬ 
nic, devoid of acrid and irritating properties. It 
produces a sensation of heat, and increased se¬ 
cretion in the alimentary canal, with eructation ; 
head-ache, and giddiness are often experienced, 
and the urinary, and genital organs seem to bo 
sometimes materially excited. It is chiefly used 
in hysteria, hypochondriasis, flatulent colic pro¬ 
ceeding from dyspepsia, in chronic catarrh, and 
in spasmodic asthma not connected with disease 
of the heart or lungs. In worm affections too it 
is often employed with benefit.— O’Sh. p. 3'63. 
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(460) ^ ASALOO. A small plant cultivated 
about Ajmeer, the seeds are heating, ami promote 
tile secretions; they are also taken in milk to 
strengthen the body; much used in mesalihs of 
camels; to the taste are bitter and hot.— Irvine 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 124. 

(461) ASARABACCA. Asarum europceum. 


Oopana, Sans. 
Mootricunjayvie, Tam. 
Cheppoo-tatako, Tel. 


Asaroon, Arab. 

Assaret, Fa. 

Ilaselkraut, Gr.n, 

Tuekir, Hind. 

Leaves remarkably kidney-shaped. Hoots qua¬ 
drangular, thickness of a goose quill, knotted, 
contorted, and having usually white fibres at each 
fcnot. Odour of the leaf none, of the roots pep¬ 
per-like, especially when bruised, taste of the 
leaves acrid, of the roots less so. The acridity 
diminishes by age, and finally disappears. The 
jeaves and roots of the Asarum arc emetic in do¬ 
ses of from 40 to 60 grs. infused in eight ounces 
of water. It only acts well while fresh. In larg¬ 
er doses it is cathartic ; the powder of the leaves 
'used as snuff causes violent sneezing. Until the 
introduction of ipecacuanha into Europe, the Asa¬ 
rum was used for most of the purposes for which 
the South American drug is now employed. The 
dried plant is sold in the Indian bazars under the 
name of Asaroon . Hoyle states however that a 
hill plant, called Tuggur> is generally substituted 
for it.—O’ JShaur/hnessy , page 569. 

(462) ASBESTUS, AMIANTHUS. The long 
and silky fibres of Amianthus have been employ¬ 
ed in the manufacture of a fire proof cloth : and 
.aslamp-wicks.— Tomlinson. It is found iu several 
parts of India, and largely in Salem and Mysore. 

(463) ASCLEPIADAGKaE, Asclepiadsy a na¬ 
tural order of Exogenous Plants, known from all 
'Others by the single character of its grains of 
pollen adhering together within a sort of bag 
which occupies the whole of the inside of each 
cell of the anther, and when it falls out sticks to 
glands of a peculiar character occupying the au- 
gles of the stigma. The roots of the whole order 
.appear t© be acrid and stimulating, and some of 
them, as Tglophora asthma he a and Secamone cme- 
tica are employed as emetics. The Cow-Plant of 
Ceylon, or Kiriagliuna Plant ( Gynmema lactife ► 
rum)> yields a milk which the Cingalese make 
use of as food. Species of Cynanchum act as 
purgatives. The leaves of Solenostemma Argel 
are used in Egypt for adulterating senna. Several 
•species yield caoutchouc, whilst others afford in¬ 
digo.— Eng. Cyc. page 319. 

(464) ASCLE1JIAS, a genus of plants of the 
above natural ordety Asclepiadacem, many of the 
species of which possess powerful medicinal pro¬ 
perties, and many are handsome border flowers 
and worthy of cultivation. The buds of A. stipita 
cea, are eaten by the Arabs : the whole plant ol 
A* aphylla may be, eaten. A., now Calotropis 
gig&ntea, Of Xtulia is poisonous : the milky sa 
of A. lactifera, is drunk as a wholesome foo 
.while the bulky juice of A. laniflora and 
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procera is acrid and irritating, and is used with 
butter and lard as an ointment for itch ; that 
of A. procera being applied to hides for re¬ 
moving the hair before tanning.— Eng. Cyc. 
As flowering plants this genus thrives well in 
any good light soil, requiring room to spread and 
shew their blossoms, they are readily grown fron'i 
seed which are produced in abundance.— Riddell. 
Wight, in his leones, gives figures of nineteen 
species, Asclepias acida; annularia : cordifolia: 
echinata : herbaeea, laurifolia : longistigma : 
montana : ovalifolia, pallida, parasitica, pendula : 
pseudosarsa: racemosa : tenacissima : tenuissima, 
tinctoria : tingen3 : and volubilis.— Riddell. 

(465) ASCLEPIAS CURASSAVICA is known 
as Indian Root, or Bastard Ipecacuan, or Ipeca¬ 
cuanha plant, and has emetic properties. It 
is a pretty little annual, with a small saffron and 
orange-coloured flower, is quite common in the 
Tenasserim Provinces. The root is emetic, and 
is so used by the negroes of the West Indies. 

(466) ASGANDH, Isgandh, Ashwagandah 
Physalis flexuosa. This plant is commonly found 
all over India: the roots are employed medici¬ 
nally, and are considered good in rheumatic and 
dyspeptic disorders, especially those accompani¬ 
ed by flatulency; they are of a warm nature, cal¬ 
culated to promote all the secretions. The root 
is not given alone ; but is combined with other 
medicines and mesalihs.— Irvine, Gen. Med. Top. 
page 123. 

(467) ASPARAGUS, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Lilia ce.t:. It is 
comprised by some botanists under the order 
Asphodele*. The species eaten under the name 
of Asparagus is the A. officinalis. There are 
a great number of species, natives of Asia and 
Africa, which are cultivated in the gardens of 
Europe, rather as matter of botanical interest 
than on account of their beauty or utility. *L'he 
mots of A. racemosa and A. adscendens are em¬ 
ployed medicinally in the North of India.— Engl. 
Cyc. page 322. Wight also figures A. Asiaticus. 

(468) ASPARAGUS ACEROSUS. Wild 
Asparagus. There is an indigenous species of 
asparagus in the Tenasserim Provinces, Mich 
produces a passable substitute for the English 
vegetable, to which, however, it is much inferior. 
It bears a sweet-smelling flower, and is deserv¬ 
ing of cultivation as an ornamental plant.— 
Mason. 

(469) ASPARAGUS ADSCENDENS (Roxb). 
Grows in Rohilcund. Root medicinal, and con¬ 
sidered a good substitute for Salep in Northern 
India.— Roxb. Quoted in Useful Plants. 

(470) ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. A 
very delicate, vegetable raised, from sped* takes 
4 years to come to a proper size for the table, 
ought not to be eat before the 4th year ; the 
seedlings, when one year old, should be planted 

1 in well prepared beds raised 3 inches above the 
surrounding level; three years) after being trans- 
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ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS. 

[anted they will produce a crop if the beds have 
een annually top dressed with decayed leaves, 
ad manure. A little salt sprinkled over the 
eds once a vear during the rams, will be useful 
} the plants*. Native of the sea coast, a very 
xpensive vegetable to grow in any country."* 
afrey. Ur. Riddell observes, that the species 
re many, but this one only cultivated for use. The 
lethod of first raising the plants from seed, is 
ither by sowing broad-cast, in beds of six feet 
uuare, or in long beds of about two feet broad, 
/here they are to remain. If sown in square 
>eds, when the grass is about six or ten inches 
iigh* and begins to bear small flowers, it may 
hen be transplanted, and must be carefully taken 
ip with a sufficiency of earth attached to the 
oots, and planted in trenches at least six inches 
leep and eighteen broad. Between each trench 
hould be a space of one foot or more. The 
>lants may then be laid down in double row? in 
he trench prepared at six or eight inches asun- 
ler,—perhaps a greater distance may be better. 
Hie roots must be carefully covered, and well 
watered. The beds cannot be of too rich and 
ight a soil, and must be kept clear of weeds, 
uid watered as occasion requires. When the as¬ 
paragus is sufficiently strong to commence work¬ 
ing the beds alter the stalks have gone to seed, 
the watering should be discontinued, and the 
stalks allowed to dry and wither ; then uncover 
carefully the roots, being cautious not to injure 
the crowns, cut or twist oil' the stalks, and cover 
up the crowns again with rich manure about two 
inches high ; then turn over upon it the spare 
ground that has been left between the trenches. 
Thus you will have in the middle of the rows a 
water-course, which will serve to irrigate the 
plants below. The watering must now be con¬ 
tinued daily if necessary, which will cause the 
plants to send shoots up through the loose soil 
above them, and, if well managed, the grass will 
be white and fine. Befofe putting down the 
plants in trenches, plenty of good manure should 
be well dug into them, so as to form a rich soil 
for the roots to strike in. After the grass has 
been cut, and the shoots are getting thin, cease 
working the beds and let them go to seed, when 
they may be again worked. You will seldom get 
more than two crops in the year from the same 
beds, therefore you should have them in succes¬ 
sion. He does not know of any animal, except rats, 
destructive to the roots: flooding with water is 
the only remedy.— Riddell. 

(471) ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS (Willd.) 

Sada-bori, Hind. j Challa, Tel. 

Suth-moolie, Beng. | Wari, Max. 

A straggling climbing shrub : common in Tra- 
vancore andtheUekhan. This plant, says Rox¬ 
burgh, will perfume the air to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, owing to the delightful fragrance of its 
flowers. The root boiled in milk is given in bi¬ 
lious affections. It is necessary to remove the 


ASS. 

bark previous to administering it, as it is con¬ 
sidered poisonous. The leaves boiled and mix¬ 
ed with ghee are applied externally to promote 
suppuration in boils and tumours.— Roxb. Ain si. 
quoted in Useful Plants. 

(472) ASPARAGUS SARMENTOSUS 

(Willd.) 

Shtawari, Mat.. I Tsnlla-ghedaloo, Tel. 

Tanncer-Triltang, Tam. | Suffaid-mooalie, Duk. 

A climbing shrub, found in Travancore and the 
Peninsula. The root, which is long, white, and 
fleshy, is bruised and soaked in water, and the 
latter, if drunk, is said by the natives to be a re¬ 
medy in preventing small-pox from running into 
the confluent kind. In Ceylon, the root is mix-* 
ed with milk and eaten (Ainsl.) and by the 
Chinese, it is made into a preserve, and also 
candied. 

(473) ASPHALT. Asphaltum : called also 
Mineral pitch, Jew's pitch : compact bitumen and 
Millhu,: Arabic Ilajar-ool moosa. —Asphalt is 
found on the shores of the Dead Sea: at Arlona 
in Albania : also at Coxitambo in Cuenca in South 
America, and abounds also in the West Indian 
Islands of Barbadoes and Trinidad, forming in 
the leeward side of the latter island a lake or 
plain, called the Tar lake , and by the French Le 
Brai , from its resemblance to and answering the 
purposes of ship pitch. It is said to be a 
preventative of cholera, as, also, to kill the teredo. 
In many parts of the woods, this substance 
is found in a liquid state, being held in solution 
by petroleum or naphtha. See Petroleum. At one 
time, Asphalt was lauded to an inordinate de¬ 
gree, as a roofing and paving material, and in 
consequence soon fell into unmerited neglect. 
Where damp has to be resisted, it is useful, and 
in the Mauritius, Ceylon, and India, where it 
has been used, it is found impervious to wet, 
white ants or vermin, and as it does not vegetate, 
rot or decay, it is superior to wood, chunam (or 
country lime) as a flooring material. 

(474) ASPIDIUM. Both in Sikkim and Ne- 
paul, the watery tubers of this fern are abun¬ 
dantly eaten.— Hooker , Him. Jour. rol. \.p. 292. 

(475) ASS, a. well-known and useful domestic 
animal, whose good qualities are too frequently 
undervalued, from being contrasted with those 
of the horse, ^without considering the different 
nature of the treatment which these two quadru¬ 
peds receive—the care and attention bestowed 
upon developing the form and cultivating the 
spirit of the one, and the neglect and ill usage 
to which the other is too generally subjected. 
The ass is despised and neglected only because 
we possess a more noble and powerful animal in 
the horse; and if the horse were unknown, the 
care and' attention which is lavished upon him, 
being transferred to his how neglected and des¬ 
pised rival, would have increased the size and de¬ 
veloped the mental qualities of the ass to an ex¬ 
tent which it would be difficult to anticipate, but 
which eastern travellers who have observed both 
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animals in their native climates, readily acknow¬ 
ledge. In Persia, and Arabia, the ass is a very dif¬ 
ferent animal from what he is in India and in Wes¬ 
tern Europe. There, instead of being neglected 
and despised, half-starved and treated with cruel¬ 
ty, care is taken to cultivate the breed by cross¬ 
ing the finest specimens ; even the Wild Ass is 
procured for this purpose, tlie pedigrees of the 
different races are carefully recorded, and the 
size, strength, and symmetry of the ass so much 
improved that he is rendered equal to the horse 
for most purposes, aud in some cases even his 
superior. “ The asses of Arabia,” says Chardin, 
“ are perhaps the handsomest animals in the 
* world ; their coat is smooth and clean ; they car¬ 
ry the head elevated, and have line and well- 
formed legs, which they throw out gracefully in 
walking or galloping. They are used only for 
the saddle, and are imported in vast numbers into 
Persia, where they are frequently sold for consi¬ 
derable sums and being taught a kind of easy 
ambling pace, are richly caparisoned, and used 
only by the rich and luxurious nobles.” The ass 
is properly speaking a mountain animal; his 
hoofs are Jong and furnished with extremely 
sharp rims, bearing a hollow in the centre, by 
which means he is enabled to tread with more se¬ 
curity on the slippery and precipitous sides of 
hills and craggy places. The hoof of the horse on 
the contrary is round and nearly flat underneath. 
The wild ass, called Koulan by the Persians, is 
still common in many parts of Central Asia. It 
stands much higher on its limbs than the com¬ 
mon ass, its legs are longer and more slender, 
and it is altogether a more graceful anti symme¬ 
trical animal. The mane is composed of short 
erect hair of a dusky colour and rather a woolly 
texture ; the colour of the body is a uniform sil¬ 
very gray, with a broad coffee-coloured stripe 
extending down the back from the mane to the 
tail, and crossed on the shoulder by a transverse 
band, as in the domestic variety. The Koulan 
inhabits the parts of central Asia from 40 c N. 
lat. to the northern confines of India. They mi¬ 
grate from north to south according to the sea¬ 
son. In summer they arc commonly found about 
Lake Aral, but in autumn they collect in vast 
troops under the conduct of a regular leader, and 
proceed towards the south, arriving at Cutch and 
Guzerat in October or November, and returning 
northward again in the middle of spring. The 
Persians and Tartars hold the flesh of the koulan 
in high esteem, and hunt it in preference to all 
other descriptions of game. Olearius assures us 
that he saw no fewer than thirty-two wild asses 
slain in one day by the shah of Persia and his 
court, the bodies of which were sent to the royal 
kitchens at Ispahan ; and we know from Martial 
that the epicures of Home held the flesh of the 
Onager, or wild Ass, in the same estimation as 
we do venison (Epig. xiii. 97 ).—Eng Cyo. page 
327. 


ASTRAGALUS. 

(476) ASSAM, the valley of Assam is rich in 
natural productions, it possesses gold, tea, caout¬ 
chouc, lac and ivory. It abounds in silk, its two 
principal indigenous varieties of this article, being 
t he muga and the eri. A dress made of mnga is 
prized beyond all others, by the Assamese. Of 
woods, thirty-six species, applied to various use¬ 
ful purposes, have been described by Major Han- 
nay as belonging to Upper Assam. Most of them 
arc light, strong, and durable ; while not a few 
combine with these qualities a fine grain, which 
renders them well adapted for articles of furni¬ 
ture. The spices of the country comprise, in ad¬ 
dition to such as are commonly cultivated in 
Bengal, black pepper, long pepper, cardamums, 
tejpatra or malabathrum leaf, and jubrang, the 
capsule of a species of xanthroxylum, peculiar to 
the country and described as aromatic, fragrant 
and highly pungent.— Dr. Taylor. 

(477) ASTER, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Compositce. — Engl. Cyc. page 
329. These are named from Aster, a star : 
and furnish nearly every variety of colour. 
Some beautiful additions from Germany are 
striped and of larger size than the Chinese; 
the colours are, deep red, striped, pale red, 
pale red striped with white, dark blue, dark 
blue striped, pale blue, pale blue striped, yellow 
tinged, white, silver white, flesh coloured, grey, 
&e. They are propagated by seed sown at the 
end of the hot weather, and continued during the 
rains. The plants should have at least eighteen 
inches of space between them, and the soil rich 
and light. If grown in pots, the varieties are 
easily kept distinct, and the seed preserved as 
soon as the plant withers and dries. A succes¬ 
sion of flowers may be continued until the hot 
season. Mr. Jaft'rey observes that of the plants 
flowering in India the asters are of so short a dura¬ 
tion they will scarcely remunerate for the trouble 
taken to raise them. Jlr. Mason mentions that 
a species of aster, or Christmas daisy, is seen 
occasionally in European gardens, in Tenasserim. 
— Riddell. Jaffrey. Mason. 

(478) ASTERACANTHA LONGIFOLIA 
(. Nees .) N. O. Acantuace®. 

Neer-moollie, Tam. I Kanta-koolika, Beng. 

Ncer-goobbie, Tel. I Wahel-schulli, Mal. 

Gokshura, Hind. | 

Barleria longifolia, Linn. —Ruellia longifolia, 
Roxb. fi. Ind. III. 50. This small, annual 
plant may commonly be met with in Malabar and 
Travancore by the side of paddy-fields and other 
damp situations. The roots are considered tonic 
and diuretic, and administered in decoction. 
They are also employed in dropsical affections, 
and gravel.— Ainsl. Rheede. 8pc. quoted in Use¬ 
ful Plante. 

(479) ASTRAGALUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Leguminosee. It 
has the calyx 5-toothcd; the keel of the flower 
obtuse; the stamens diadelplious ; the legume 
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ATTAR, ATHER. 


bilocular or half-bilocular from the upper suture ly known as one of the everlasting flowers, grows 
being bent in so much. The species are shrubs in a light soil.— Riddell. 

or under-shrubs, are very numerous, and above (486) ATRIPLEX HETEBANTHA. Thoyah 
250 have been described by botanists. Many of keeray, Tam. —A common weed ; the leaves of 
them are cultivated, most of them being hardy which are used as greens, makes an excellent 
plants, but they are not remarkable for their vegetable : is to be found in abundance in Sou- 
%eautv — Engl. Oyc. page 33 J. them India. Is also cultivated.— Jaffrey. 

(480) ASTRAGALUS VERUS, Goat’s- (487) ATR, (Arabic) ; UTR; ITR; OTTAR, 

Thorn, is a small bush with pinnated gray leaves, and OTTO, for it is spelled in all these van- 
terminated by a spiny midrib and half-covering ed forms : is a fragrance, perfume, or essence of 
clusters of axilla pale yellow flowers. It grows flowers, though by Europeans the term is confined 
in the Levant. Its gum forms part of that to that from roses. An atr-dan contains the Atr, 
used as Tragncanth. It is a natural exudation and the perfumer, druggist or chemist, is called 
from the plant, but many other species of Astra- Attar. The perfumes sold under the name of 
galas, d. slrobilifera, the A. gummifer of Mount Atr are as various as are the flowers,'from which 
Lebanon, the A. creticus of Crete and Ionia, and they are extracted, and the term has the same ex- 
the A. aristatus of the Peloponnesus and Cyprus tent in India, as the word perfume in English, 
also afford large quantities of this very valuable At the Hyderabad Exhibition of 1854, there 
gum. Several Astragali are common on the were exhibited ten kinds of Atr ; those from 
higher levels of the Himalayas, but have not Aurungabad, were named Sohag: Paneli: Bahar ; 
yet been discovered to yield tragacanth. This Amber ; Mootheea, Minbohvin Jasminum : 
gum forms the basis of some medicinal lozenges Pandanus Odorotissimus ; four from Hyderabad 
and styptic powders. In the arts it is highly were named Mujmoorah, one from the Lawsoniu 
valued as an ingredient in dye stuffs, and a inermis : and another called the Rahut i-Rooh ; 
glaze for calico and silks.—O’ S/iaughnessy, literally Heart’s Ea*se. In addition to the above, 
page 294. in the Madras Exhibition ol 1855, we ob- 

(481) ASTRAPiEA WALLICTIII, Byttneri- served from Hyderabad, the Atrs, named 

aeece. —A shrub ; leaves angularly lobed, very Chumbaley, Banjeree, Sona Manthre, 

soft to the touch ; flowers in large compact um- Ryatroo, Burmookee, Nohruttcn, 


bels, scarlet with yellow anthers; having rather 
an unpleasant scent.— Riddell. 

(482) ASYSTASIA COROM ABELIAN A. 
Acantkacea. 

Midday-kceray, Tam. 

A common weed in hedges ; flowers either 
lilac, or white ; the leaves are used mixed with 
others as greens.— Jaffrey. 

(483) ASYSTASIA FORMOSA. This plant 
is a native of India, and abounds on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast; the flowers are purple, and it is 
readily grown from seed.— Riddell. 

(484) ATALANTIA MONOPHYLIA {DC.) 
Nat. Ord. Auiuntiace.®. Monadelphia Oc- 
tanduta. Sex. Syst. 

Wild-lime, Eintg. I Trichilia spinosa, Wild. 

Caateyaloo-micliemarm.TAM. I Limonia pumila, Bi: KM. 

Turoca viren«, Kckn. | 

Simple leaved Atalantia. Like others of the 
orange tribe, this yields a clear white, very fine 
and close grained timber, hard and durable, 
j though never found large enough to become an 
j. article of general utility. It is a native of the 
| East Indies, is a small tree, its wood hard, 
heavy, very fine and close-grained : of a white or 
pale yellow colour, and very suitable for cabinet 
work, if procurable of sufficient size and in suf¬ 
ficient quantities. It grows in Malabar and on 
tfie Coromandel coast.— Wight. Jur. Rep. M E. 
Useful Plante. Wight also figures A. floribujida. 

(485) ATHANASIA ANNUA. Composite. A 
genus of Cape plants cultivated in India, many of 
the flowers very pretty, of a yellow colour, general- 
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Inah, Dhoolpend, Sandal, 

Kaserali, Cuscus, Muzmah. 

Cbuinpah, Moleserree, 

Gool, Rowseh, 

They are sold by weight and vary in price 
from 4 Annas to 5 Rs. per tola.— M. E. 

(488) ATR, ATTAR, ATHER, UTR, on Otto 
of Roses, is a highly valuable and delightful 
perfume. It is an essential oil prepared in 
several countries in the East, and has this 
remarkable composition, that it is a compound 
of two oils, one liquid and the other solid 
and inodorous. At Ghazipore in Bengal, the 
Attar was always made at the beginning of 
the season when the nights are cool. To pro¬ 
cure the oil, the roses are put into the still and 
the water passes over gradually as in the rose¬ 
water process. After the whole has come over, 
the rose-water is put into a large metal Basin, 
which is covered with wetted muslin, tied over 
to prevent insects or dust getting into it, and 
being let about two feet into the ground, which 
has been previously wetted with water, it is al¬ 
lowed to remain quiet during the whole night. 
In the morning early, the little film of Attar 
which is found on the surface of the Rose-water 
during the night, is removed by means of a 
feather and carefully placed in a phial. Day after 
day as the collection is made, it is placed for 
a short period in the sun, and after a sufficient 
quantity has been procured it is poured off clear, 
and of the colour of amber, into small phials. 
Pure Atr lms, at first, a pale greenish hue, but 
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in a few weeks it becomes of a pale yellow. 
It,is generally calculated that 100,000 roses 
will produos 180 grains of Atr, and the price of 
100,000roses varies from 40 to 70 rupees;and 
the tolah, 180 grains, of the Atr is sold at 80 
and 90 rupees. At this price, as may be supposed, 
it is rarely if ever used even by the wealthiest of 
natives, and the native courts employ the atrs 
or perfumed oils prepared by their own distil¬ 
lers from the Jasmine (J. sambac and grandiflora) 
and bela and Lemon grass (Andropogon schoen- 
anthus). The Roosa oil, the oil of Neemaur (An- 
dropogou Jwaranchusa), Attar of khusklius, A. 
digitalis ; Newar oil (A. maritinia) a volatile oil, 
erroneously called oil of spikenard, is met with 
in the shops and obtained from a plant 
named by Dr. Royle Andropogon Calamus aro- 
maticus. See also Citronelln oil: Patchouly : 
AEgle marmelos ; Jasmine, Gingelly, Moringa, 
Sandal wood oil. 

(489) ATRIPLEX ANGUSTIFOLIA, Eu¬ 
rope, seed said to be emetic. A. hortensisp'iwc- 
taiy, (oraclie) is of the same reputed properties. 
— O’Shaughnessy, page 524. 

(490) ATROPA ACUMINATA, Royle. 

Ustrung, Vern. I Luckmuna, Beng. 

Merdum Seeah, Arab. I Luckmunee, Hind. 

Yebny, Fees. | 

These names are of very doubtful correctness, 
but are given on Aimlie’s authority. A. acumi¬ 
nata, (Royle) exists in Kunawur, on the northern 
face of the Himalayas. The Mandragora, or 
mandrake, the root of which was so celebrated 
in the magic rites and toxicology of the ancients, 
is known in the bazars of Central Asia and the 
north of India. Its properties are identical in 
nature with those of A. belladonna but weaker 
in consequence of drying and decomposition of 
the atropia.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 466. 

(491) ATTI, Hatey or Arti, is given by Edye 
as the Tamil name of a ( ’eyIon tree which grows 
from two to three feet in diameter, and from twelve 
to twenty feet high. It is used for general purpos¬ 
es in small country vessels. He states that it pro¬ 
duces the wild fig.— Edge, Ceylon. 

(492) ATTALI, the Tamil name of a tree in 
Ceylon which is of little value. It grows to 
about ten or twelve inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet long. It produces a flower, and 
then a seed-pod, which is used as a medieent.— 
Edge. Ceylon. 

(493) AUCKLANDIA COSTUS. An annual 
of general occurrence about Rangoon and every 
part of that district. It affords the Patchakoo 
oil of the Madras list.— McClelland. 

(494) AULAX. Proteaceee, A species of 
flowering plants which grow from one to two 
feet high, in a sandy soil bearing yellow flowers. 
—Riddell. 

(495) ATJRACARIA CUNNINGHAMII, 
Australian or Moreton Bay Pine. A remarkable 
bat tender species, forming vast forests along 
the shores of Moreton Bay in Lat. 14® to 29® 


AVERRHOE BILIMBI. 

S, and on the alluvial bank of the Brisbane 
River lat. 27° to 30® S. It attains, from. 100 
to 130 feet in height, with, a circumference of 
upwards of 14 feet, having a dear stem . .to 80 
feet. It is growing in the Horticultural garden, 
Madras. “ The introduction of * Australian,’ as 
timber trees is worthy the attention of Govern¬ 
ment.— Jajfrey. 

(496) AU RANTIACEiE, Citron Worts, or 
the Orange Tribe, are Dicotyledonous Polypet- 
alous Plants, and the Orange, Lemon, Lime, 
Shaddock, Pompelmoose, Forbidden Fruit aud 
Citrop are the produce of this order. The 
Wampa, a fruit highly esteemed in China and 
the Indian Archipelago, is produced by Cookia 
punctata. The fruit of Glycosmis citrifolia 
is delicious ; and that of Triphasia very agreeable. 
The iEgle Marmelos is used in medicine and a 
perfume is made from its rind. 

(497) AURICULA, a genus of Phytophagous 
or Plant-Eating Trachelipodous Mollusca, whose 
organs of respiration are formed lor breathing 
air.— Engl. Cgc. page 349. 

(498) AURICULA MIDdi (Lam.) Valuta 
Auris Midee (Linrt.) the Midas’s Ear of collectors, 
is a good example of the genus. It is said 
to be an inhabitant of the East Indies. Lamarck 
also names the Moluccas as its locality.— Eng. 
Cyc. page 349. 

(499) AVA GEM-SAND, comes from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ava, and sometimes one of the Shan 
articles of merchandise. It consists of small frag¬ 
ments of nearly all the precious stones found in the 
country, but garnet, beryll, and spinelle are its 
principal constituents, more especially the last, 
which seems to constitute nearly .three-fourths of 
the whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber yellow, wine yellow, 
and white.— Mason. 

(500) AVENA SATIVA. Ppa>nos and Ppopos. 
Cultivated in Bengal, in the Dekhan and Guzerat. 
Groats or cutlings are the bruised oat seeds freed 
of the pericard. They are much used for pre¬ 
paring gruel for invalids; porridge, an excellent 
article of hospital diet, is made by stirring groats 

■ or oatmeal into boiling water until the mixture 
thickens. It is eaten with milk, butter, or sugar. 
Oats grow spontaneously in Sicily near Marsama, 
where barley also occurs, and have been found 
by Anson in the island of Juan Fernandez.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 635. 

(501) AYERRHOE BILIMBI (Wtlld.) Nat 
Ord. OxalidacEjE. 

Blimbing Baai. alno I Wilumpi, Hu. 

Blimbinghat, Malay. [Eng. | Bilinim, Bins. 

Bilimhi or Cucumber tree, | Kamarungo, HlWD. 

A small tree, timber of dpubtfiil value, with, 
an intensely acid fruit, which cannot bq eaten 
raw: A syrup made from the fruit, and a con¬ 
serve of the flowers are both, esteemed in fevers, 
and bilious disorders. This fruit is commonly 
made into pickles or preserves, or candied. The 
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jatce has a pleasant, acid taste. The leaves are 
slightly sensitive to the touch. The Bilimbi 
tree isgrowu generally in India; and in the 
Tenasserim Provinces it bears profusely. Its juice 
is m exoeHent agent for removing iron-mould, 
jo the Malays it answers the same purposes as 
the citron, the gooseberry, the cucumber and the 
caper in Europe .—Useful Plant*. Jaffrey, Slaton. 

(502) AVERRHOE CARAMBOLA (mild.) 
The Kurmul or Kumruk. 


Blimbing mania, Mai.av. 
Tamara-tong#, or Kama- 
ranga, Mai.. 

iteetlia-kuinarungA, Duk. 


Cumurunga, Beng. 
Tainartuu Pullum, Tam. 
Zouog-yali, Bukm. 


This beautiful tree originally came from Ceylon. 
It is now commonly to be met with in the Penin¬ 
sula, and has been introduced from the Moluccas 
into the Tenasserim Provinces, where it flourish¬ 
es well, and is now quite naturalised. The fruits, 
which contain an acid watery pulp, are good when 
candied or made into syrup. They also make 
good pickles and tarts, and the juice of the sour 
variety, is very useful in removing iron-moulds 
from linen. Leaves are a good substitute lor 
sorrel. Root, leaves, and fruits, are medicinal, and 
the latter is used for dyeing and other purposes. 
There are however two varieties, the acid and 
sweet— Mason. Averrhoe carwmbola, in the Te¬ 
nasserim Provinces, ie scarce and only found near 
towns. It is grown about Rangoon and many 
places in the interior for its acid fruit, which is 
employed like the unripe Papaya, and many 
other green sour fruits, in curry, anil highly priz¬ 
ed as a wholesome dish by the Burmese. Wood, 
dark brown.—• McClelland . 

(503) AXE STONE, a silicate of alumina and 
magnesia, is a hard tough stone of a greenish 
colour. Syn : Jade, Nephrite and Ceraunite. 

(604) AYAPANA. The dried leaves and 
twigs of Eupatorium Ayapana used in medicine. 
— O’Shauglmessy . An Infusion of Ayapana is a 
very agreeable diaphoretic and mild tonic. Dose, 
two fluid ounces thrice daily. The Ayapana is a 
favorite remedy among the native practitioners. 
— Beng. Phar. page 298. 

(505) AZADIRACHTA INDICA (Ad. de 
Juts ) Nat. Ord. Meliace^e. 


Neem or Margosa tree, 
Eng. . 

■Weppa, Hal. 

Vaypom, Tam. 


Vepa, Tel. 

Neem, Beng. 
Therabau ka inakali. 
Bur «. 


This is a beautiful tree, generally diffused in In¬ 
dia, and one which rtiay be said to be equally use- 
ful as ornarriental, for its fruit, bark &c., art 
employed in medicine, and it conies into full fo¬ 
liage in the verymuist'of - the hot weather, when 
nature generally is seeking repose.' Its chief vir¬ 
tues reside M* ; the * bark, Which •• has a remarka¬ 
bly bitter taste, and has been ■ ‘much employed, 
®®p6eialljr of late ^ears, as a fair substituter for 
The natives donsider it a most userid 
*°^^iirtenmtte«t “fevers'- and *ehfbntc yheuni- 


AZADIBACIfrA INDICA. 
tism, administering it either in decoction or pow¬ 
der. The dried leaves are used as poultices, 
powerfully preventing glandular tumours from 
coming to maturity. In various diseases of the 
ears, eyes and teeth, they are successfully ad¬ 
ministered in many ways. Dr. Wight says, * The 
leaves beaten into a pulp, and externally applied, 
act like a charm in removing the most intracta¬ 
ble form of psora and other pustular eruptions.' 
On the decline of the small-pox, it is almost in¬ 
variably the custom of the natives to cover the 
I body with the leaves of this tree. The timber is 
hard and durable, fit for ship-building, and carts; 
and some of the samples, produced by Mr. Rohde, 
equalled the best fancy woods. Some of the 
finest furniture wood seen by Mr. Rohde 
was from an old tree of this description ; it is, 
when old, very hard and difficult to work, but 
beautifully mottled. The wood is compact and 
durable, used for making cart wheels, &c. • The 
tree is greatly venerated by many of the Hindoo 
tribes, and, like the shrew tree in England is of¬ 
ten resorted to by the friends of insane people, 
who pass the sick person through a cleft of the 
tree or a stem which having parted and reunited 
forms a circular opening. Dr. McClelland says 
that it is plentiful in the Prome district only ; 
where it is a large, but soft timber, only fit for floor¬ 
ing. Wood, light-brown.— McClelland. From the 
pericarp of the seed an acrid bitter oil is expressed, 
which is a useful remedy in leprosy, and is more¬ 
over anthelmintic and stimulant, being used ex¬ 
ternally in cases of foul ulcers, and as a liniment, 
in headaches and rheumatic affections. It is ob¬ 
tained either by boiling or expression, is of a 
deep yellow colour, anil is much used for burn¬ 
ing in lamps. There is a steady increase in the 
exportation of this oil from Madras, chiefly to 
Ceylon ; the quantity in 1852-53 being upwards 
of 3,000 gallons. The oil and the seeds, after 
being skinned, are employed to kill insects in 
trees, and the hair, and the kernels, powdered and 
mixed with water, for washing the hair. A gum 
is also got from the bark, used medicinally as a 
stimulant. A kind of toddy, called Vaypum- 
kulloo, is procured from the*young trees, which 
is said 'to be a gbod stomachic.— Ainsl. Moxb. 
Jury Pep. M. E. Wight. §~c. The Neem baric, 
although containing a powerful bitter*does 
not seem well suited for tanning purposes. 
A poultice of the leaf, viz. Nim leaves bruis¬ 
ed and moistened with tepid water, is a fa¬ 
vorite application among the native practi¬ 
tioners, in swelled testis.- 1 — Beng. Phar. p. 391. 
Mr. Mason states Linnaeus placed ■ this tree in 
the same genus as tee Melia, pride of India, which 
it much resembles, but tee leaves are more in¬ 
tensely bitter. It is cultivated by the Burmese 
for its medicinal qualities, ter which it is fa¬ 
mous all over India, v The bark has t Veen suc¬ 
cessfully- used in India as a substitute for canoho- 
, na ;.the bitter-oil ?of the fruit is .a valuables an- 


.tol 
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thabumtio; the seeds are used in the destruction nearly so, about six pair, siclde-lanoetl, serrate, 
of insects j and “the leaves,” remarks Dr. Wight, of aiight green color, and not of an unpleasant 
“ beaten into a pulp, and thus externally applied, odour. The flowers which are small, white, and 
mot as a charm in removing the most intractable fragrant, are produced on long branching pani- 
forms of psora, and other pustular eruptions,” It cles from the sides of the_ branches; the fruit 
differs from all the other species in having a one- is kidney-formed, at first'green, then turning 
celled, one-seeded nut, though the germ has uni- yellow, and at last changing to a purple.” > The 
formly five cells with one or two ovula in each, purple change in the ripe fruit here described by 
Boxb. ii. p. 824. The author of the “ Mukhsun- Ainslie however is a mistake. _ The fruit of the 
ul-udwieh” describes four kinds of Neem or Me- Melia sexnpervirens (genus Melia) is purple, but 
1»—-1st, Nim ; 2nd, Bukayun; 3rd, Dek; 4 th, that of the Melia Azadirachta is always yeUow or 
an unknown species, which Boyle supposes to be greenish yellow when ripe. This tree is well 
the Melia composita of the Peninsula —1st. known throughout the plains of India. It flow- 
Nim, (Melia Azadirachta. Azadirachta Indica. ers early in April, and in some places, in Mareh. 
Margosa tree). Every part of this tree, especi- The flowers are sweet, and at evening and early 
ally the bark, is bitter; the bark is also astrin- morning load the air with perfume. The fruit 
gent, the leaves are bitter and very nauseous; ripens in July. From the ripe seeds bitter oil, 
from the ripe pericarp of the fruit a very bitter the kurwa tel of the bazars, is obtained by ex- 
fixed oil is expressed; the trunk of the tree yields pression. This oil is plentiful in all the Indian 
gum, and the young trees when tapped yield a bazars, and is extensively used by native practi- 
saccharine sap or toddy, capable of undergoing tioners as a medicine and in external application, 
tbe vinous fermentation. The leaves are employ- The medicinal properties of the oil require care- 
ed all over India as poultices to tumours and ful investigation. Dr. Cornish thinks it possible 
««p||en sores ; the seeds (nimbuolee) blanched, that it may afford a good substitute for the very 
piirdered, and mixed with water, are used for nauseous compound of cod liver oil and quinine 
cleaning the hair. The bark is considered by now extensively prescribed at home in scrofulous 
native practitioners as amongst their most valu- and Phthisical cases. The bazar oil is generally 
able tonies, Xknd is given with aromatics in fever badly prepared and adulterated with cheaper oils, 
and rheumatism ;'*n Java the bark is considered but Dr. Cornish has used it occasionally as a 
vermifuge, the dose beSf^fltSl Fh'vf ea-cup full of a substitute for “ fish oil” with good effect. The 
decoction twice daily. The oil is also thdftgnbt t bgrk from the smaller branches is tolerably 
anthelmintic, and is applied externally to foul sraootrf on the surtabcp. of a dullish purple coif, 
ulcers, and used as a liniment in rheumatic and with a shining surface. It is marxed by longi- 
spasmodic affections, and in headaches from ex- titudinal lines of ash-colored epidermis, from } 
posure to the sun. The -wine or toddy is believ- to jV of an inch apart. These lines do not run 
ed to be stomachic, the dose being one ounce and more than two or three inches continuously, but 
a half every morning. Dr. White of Bombay are irregularly broken off and superseded by 
used the bark of this tree as a substitute for Cin- other lines running in a parallel direction, and 
chona, and found its success nearly equal as a so on to the end of the branch. On making a 
febrifuge remedy. Mr Skipton has related a case section of a recent specimen of the bark, the outer 
of hysteria (Trans. Med. Phv. Soc. Calcutta, vol. or “ suberous” layer will be found of a bright 
L p. 123) in which a decoction of the leaves was purple color. This darkens on exposure to the,air, 
Used with the best effect.—2d. Bukayun , (Ban. and blackens speedily, if cift with a steel knife. 
Azad-i-durukt, Melia Bukain, or Sempervirens— This portion of the bark has an astringent taste, 
Itahs nimba.) The seeds are called Hub-ool- and is not very bitter. The inner bark or “ liber” 
Ban* and are considered emetic, laxative, and an- is almost white. It separates easily from the 
tbehxntotk, the hark bii ter and anthelmintic— outer layer, and is the thicker of the two. Jf 
3d. Dei. (Melia azadarch. Persian lilac, Hill mar- a small portion of it be chewed in the recent 
p»sa.) la general and ipedicinnl properties this spe- state, it has at first a sweetish taste, followed 
ties corresponds with the first— O’Shauyhneeey, quickly by a powerful and lasting bitter. The 
payee 244-245, Ainslie (Mat, Med, Indica) was bitter is somewhat aromatic and not unpleasant, 
well acquainted ’with the Margosa or Neem tree AineKe (Mat. Med. Indica, vol. ii. p. 454) , de- 
omd its febrifuge deputation. At page 456, vol. ii. scribes the bark “ as bitter and astringent, 
of 2nd edition of his Mat. Medica Indica, pub- and by no means unpleasant to the taste: it is 
Sshod nearly 30 years since, he describes the considered by native practitioners as amongst 
Malia Azadirachta “ as a large and beautiful tree their most valuable tonics. They generally give 
Wm f Pon * n ^** P art * of India, trunk often it in powder, or in decoction in conjunction with 
soaked but thick, wood of a pale yellow, and some aromatic, in fevers, and also in cbrome 
he bark at a dark purple color j tbe branches rheumatism; in fact, it is used for almost every 
■tend vtry wad»; the leaves are scattered about purpose that the cinchona is in Europe.” Aina? 
tomrtmmttt* of the branches, and are from llfefrrrtber remarks, that Dr. Wbifc, kti* of tim 
a#vite:'.two inches long : leaflets opposite, or -Bombay Estsblishnrent, oensidered tbf Maxgosp 
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to be equal to Cinchona as a febrifuge. Statist- 
deal analysis goes fair to prove that the Margosa 
is quite as effective in the treatment of intermit¬ 
tent fevers as the old established remedies, cin¬ 
chona and arsenic.—-Dr. Cornish in Indian An¬ 
nuls, No. VII., page US. 

(506) AZALEA, in Botany, is the name of a 
pernis belonging to the natural order Ericaceae, 
and consisting of shrubs remarkable for the beau¬ 
ty and fragrance of their flowers; on which ac¬ 
count they are very gfenerallv cultivated in Eu¬ 
rope. By some botanists the genus is esteemed 
the same as rhododendron, in which it is accord¬ 
ingly sunk; and it must be confessed that it is 
difficult to point out any positive character except 
the thin and generally deciduous leaves by which 

: Azalea can be distinguished from rhododendron. 

The Azalea is indigenous to China, where it is 
; found wild on every hill side. About Hong-kong 
I and Canton it is usually fouud high upon the 
[ sides of the mountains, from 1000 to 2000 feet 
| above the level of the sea. In latitude 25® north, 
I in the province of Fokien, it is met with in less 
I elevated situations, from 500 to 1000 feet high ; 

| and when we reach Chusan, in latitude 30® north, 
j| we find it growing plentifully on the lower sides 
f of all the hills, and never, or at least rarely, at a 
I high elevation.— Fortune, page 333. The genus is 
r> numerous and remarkable for its variety of colours, 
the plants thrive in a light loamy soil, and are 
easily grown from seed, only requiring to be kept 
moderately moist.— Riddell. 

(507) AZALEA AURANTIACA. This is one 
of a beautiful genus of plants, admired for its white, 
orange, purple, scarlet, and variegated flowers, 
which it produces in great abundance. It grows 
freely from seed, requiring a light soil. Each 
plant should be grown separately in a pot.— 
Riddell. 


(508) AZALEA INDICA. (Litmeeua.) tbit 
and the following sure the most beautiful platitt 
which exist in the rich flora of China, where 
they far exceed m splendour of appearance the 
camellias, moutaiu, chrysanthemums, and roses 
of that favoured climate. This forms a bosh va¬ 
rying in height from two to six feet, with tbs 
branches usually drooping, and covered when 
young with rigid brown hairs. There are many 
varieties, of which the brick red, the double pur¬ 
ple, and the variegated are the principal.— Eng. 
Oyc. page 358. 

(509) AZALEA LEDIFOLIA, (Hooker.) This 
native of China is less impatient of cold than the 
last, from which it chiefly differs in its leafy ca¬ 
lyx, evergreen less rusty shining leaves, larger 
flowers, and more numerous stamens. There are 
two varieties, the white and the royal purple, or 
Phcenieeau.— Eng. Cyc. p. 358. 

(510) AZALEA OBTUSA. 'dome varieties 
of it with semi-double flowers, were seen by 
Mr. Fortune in full flower, highly prized by 
the Chinese. The colour of this species is bril¬ 
liant and dazzling in China. A beautiful variety, 
quite new, bad small semi-double pink flowers, 
which it produced in great profusion. This will 
be a great favorite in England when its merits 
are known. Its novel colour, small leaves, and 
neat habit will render it most desirable for bou¬ 
quets and for decorative purposes. He named it 
Azalea ameena, and it is now in England.— -For¬ 
tune, p. 329. 

(511) AZALEA SINENSIS (A. pontica ; A. 
emends, ‘ Botanical Register/ plate 1253.) was 
introduced into England from China by the late 
Mr. W. Wells, of Redlerf, about the year 1826* 
and supposed to be a native of that country.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 358. 


(512) BABAI. Ocymum pilosum. Ciliated 
Basil. This is very common in all the Aj mere 
fields : the leaves have a very fragrant smell, ex¬ 
actly like verbena : the plant is used to prevent 
the approach of insects, especially of bugs : the 
seeds are mucilaginous.— Irvine, Gen. Med. Top. 
of Aymere, p. 180. 

i (513) BABAR, or Allow or Bichoo, a sting- 
i mg nettle described by Mr. Charles Gubbins 
\ and sent by Captain Rainey from Simla, from 
> ^aich place he had sent other specimens of 
[ kbrous material: thread is prepared from its 
o f 68 * ^ S row » in all the valleys about Simla and 
Subhathoo — Royle, page 876. 
t BABLAH, Neb-Neb. The rind of 

»» fruit of the Mimosa cineraria . It is used as 
‘ substitute for the more expensive dye stuffe, 
* op camnuinioating shades of drab to .cotton. 

88 
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The plant is a native of Senegal and the East 
Indies.— Faullcncr. 

(515) . BABOOL GUM, largely produced and 
well known in commerce as the produce of the 
Acada arabica. It is largely used in India as 
a substitute for the true Gum arabic, the pro¬ 
duce of the Acacia vera. —M. E. Jur. Rep. 

(516) BABOON, Cynocephalus, Cuvier* a 
genus of quadrumana, or four-handed animals, 
which forms the last link in the chain that unites 
the Simiadce, properly so called, with the lower 
animals. The most marked and prominent of 
the characters which more immediately distinguish 
the baboons from the other Simiadce consists in. 
the great prolongation of the face and jaws and 
in the truncated form of the muzzle, which gives 
the whole head a close resemblance to that of a 
large Dog, the word cynocephalus, meaning in 
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thM3reek» “ dogrbeaded.” In their native xaam -1 
tains, the.ordm&ry food of the Baboons is 
and bulbojus roots ; but in the vicinity of human 
habitations, they make incursions into && culti¬ 
vated fields , and gardens, and destroy * still 
greater quantity of grain and fruits than they 
carry away with them. The Cynocephalm Ha- 
madryae, Linn, the “ Derrias,” is found in Africa 
and Asia, being found in the mountains of Arabia. 
It measures upwards of 4 feet when standing erect. 

(517) BABOON A-SU FA1D, A white root 
imported into Ajmere from Bombay and used 
as an aphrodisiac.— Gen. Med. Top. ef Ajmere, 

p. 128. 

(518) BABOON A-SOOKKH, Anthemis 
Nobilis. The root is imported via Bombay ; is 
taken as an aphrodisiac, and general tonic: sells 
at one rupee a seer.— Gen. Med. Top. of Aj¬ 
mer e, p. 128. 

(519) BACON. Fr. Lard ; Ger. Speck. The 
flesh of the hog, salted and dried. It is a coarse 
food, and as that prepared in India is very liable 
to induce disease of the bowels, its use should 
be avoided. 

(520) BADGER, Meles , Cuvier, a genus of 
plantigrade carnivorous animals. The genus 
extends throughout the whole of Europe, 
North America and Northern and Central Asia. 
The number of species is very limited, and 
all writers follow F- Cuvier in excluding the 
Indian Badger, with the object of making it 
the type of a new genus, though, for what 
reason, it would be difficult to say, since the 
dental system of this animal has never been 
properly described, and in all its other characters, 
it differs in no respect from the common badger. 
— Eng. Oyc. Melee collaris , the Indian Badger, 
called Bhalloo-Soor or Bear Big, is scarce, but to 
be met with about the hills. It is about the 
size of, but stands higher upon its legs than, the 
common Badger, and is at once distinguished by 
its attenuated muzzle ending in a truncated snout, 
like that of a common hog, and by its small, and 
nearly naked tail. The whole height of this 
An imal is about 20 inches, and the length of its 
tail about 9 inches. It has the body and limbs 
of a bear, with the snout, eyes, and tail of a 
hog. Its ears are short, completely covered 
with hair, and surrounded bv a slight border of 
white. They are exceedingly fierce and will 
attack a number of dogs.— Eng. Cyc. 

(521) BADLA. At Bombay a kind of gold or 
silver thread, the Bombay tariff valuation of 
which is Rs. 18 0 per tola. 

y j(522) BAEBOTRYS. Schreb : gen. N. 818. 
A; genus ®f plants of the order Pentaodria rao- 
nogynifl ; of which several species are described 
by Roxburgh. B. indica , a large shrub, a native 
of Chittagong. flowers in February, March and: 
April. B. rcmentacea, Muimooriya, Hind, is 
indigenous in Sylhet. It grows to be a pretty 
Wm shrub, blossoms in.March and April, and 


t&NMeda ripent in October and November. £*m- 
Mtojr*l«k>abo a Sy lhet *peciea, ~w,ith the same ver¬ 
nacular name, is a pretty huge, veryranrous up¬ 
right shrub.; < B. giabra, a native of Chittagong, 
where it .flowers in .March; is a slender toee, with 
straight smooth branches arid leaves. B. Ulran- 
dra t is a native of the Moluccas.—/toad-Foi. l!" 
p» 6,57 to 500 , ... 

(523) BAGUv iu the Malay; anrl Waou, in 

Javanese •, the Gnemium gnetum of botanists.— 
Crmcfurd Die. p. 26. ' 

(524) BAH IB A, Tcrminalia bellerica ; Bdle- 
ric Myrobolan is the name in Ajmere of the fruit 
of this tree brought from Malwa, Kotah and other 
places, it is very astringent; considered cooling, 
and given in hematuria, much used in dyeing, 
and in mesalihs; is common in all bazars : and 
sells at eight seers lor one rupee.— Gen. Med. 
Top. of Ajmere, p. 128. 

(525) BAUD, aland measure in Java equal 
to 71 acres.— Simmonds. 

(530) BAJKA. Hind. Pencillaria spicata. This 
is a very common grain in India, not so heating 
as Jawarie, and made into cakes or porridge. 
Sown in fields at the commencement of the rains. 

(527) BAKING. The egg and custard pow¬ 
ders, used in lien of leaven or yeast, are combi¬ 
nations of carbonate of soda and tartaric acid, 
mixed up with wheaten flour, or other kinds of 
starch, and are often coloured with turmeric or 
chromate of lead ; the latter ingredient is 
decidedly injurious to health, and if in large 
quantities, is poisonous; it is extremely doubtful 
how far any of these preparations may be used 
with safety to the public.— Haesall. As many 
Mahomedans object to eat the fermented loaf 
bread of Europeans, the following receipt for 
unfermented bread may be found applicable:— 
Flour 1 lb. bicarbonate of soda 40 grains, 
cold water £ a pint, muriatic acid 50 drops. 
The following is a receipt for the preparation of 
egg or Baking Powder :—carbonate of soda, 
56 lbs., tartaric acid, 28 lbs., potato flour, 
1 cwt., turmeric powder f lb.— Hassall. 

(528) BAKKTJL. The fibrous bark, of "the 
roots of certain trees, which is used in Malwa, as 
a cheap substitute for string and cord.— Boyle. 

(529) BAKLA, Duk.—Vicia Faba.—Garden 
Bean. This is cultivated at the same season and 
manner as the kidney bean.-— Riddell. 

(530) BAKLA ZUN, Duk.^-Phaseolus Vul¬ 
garis.— Kidney Bean, dwarf. -^-Riddell. 

(531) BALACHONG. 

Balnchan, Mjllat. | Tra*i, Jav. f Bftpoa.TtuiLiF. 

This is the name of a condiment made of 
prawns, sardines, (Engraulis meletta,) and other 
small fish, pounded end pickled. The proper 
Malay word is balachan ; the Javanese, trasi ; 
and the Philippine, bagon, This article is of 
universal use as a condiment, and- is one of the 
largest articles of native consumption throughout 
both the Malay and Phrlippine Arehiptisgo.- It 
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j» mot confined, indeed, as a condiment to the 
Asiatic islanders, but is also largely usedbyihe 
Burmese, the Siamese, and Cochin-Cbinese. It is, 
indeed, ingreatmeasure essentially the same ar- 
ticle known to* the Greeks and Romans under the 
nameof Ganirn, the produce of an Engraulis.a 
"mediterranean fish .—Orewfurd Die. page 27. 
A mild, description of Balachong is made in 
Bombay, and sold as an item in Indian Oilmen’s 
Stores.— Faajkner. 

(682) BALAS BIJBY, a term used by lapi¬ 
daries to. designate the rose-red varieties of spinel. 
It should be carefully distinguished from the 
Oriental ruby/ the sapphire, a gem of much 
greater variety and value.— Eng. Cyc. page 
374. :• 

(538> BALBEJ on BALTEJ. The tariff valu¬ 
ation of this, in Bombay, is Its. 4 per cwt. 

(584) BALAUNA, (from a Greek word) is the 
Latin name of the Common or Greenland Whale, 
and, adopted by naturalists as a generic term, to 
comprehend ail the otheV species which agree 
with it in their zoological characters. See Ceta- 
ciA.~Ertg. Oyc. page 372. 

(535) BALANOPHOREiE. This order con¬ 
tains several parasitic plants, such as the extra¬ 
ordinary Raffiesia, and the Cytinus hypoeistus, a 
email plant found on cisti trees in Europe, and 
which yields the substance long known in medi¬ 
cine as hypoeistus juice. This is supposed to be 
an extract of the plant, and owes all its proper¬ 
ties to the presence of an abundance of gallic 
acid.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 569. 

(536) BALANOPHORA, is a curious leafless 
parasite in the Zemu valley in Sikkim, growing 
abundantly ou maple there. This species pro¬ 
duces the great knots on the maple roots, from 
which the Tibetans form the cups mentioned by 
MM. Hue and Gabet. Hr, Hooker was so 
fortunate as to find a small store of these knots, 
cleaned, and cut ready for the turner, and hid¬ 
den behind a stone by some poor Tibetan, who 
had never returned to the spot : they had evi¬ 
dently been there a very long time.— Hooker 
Him : Jour. Vol. II. page 47. The Lepchas 
drink out of these little wooden cups, which 
are very curious on several accounts; they are 
very pretty,.often polished, mid mounted with 
silver. Some are supposed to be antidotes against 
poison and hpnoe fetch an enormous price ; these 
are of a peculiar wood, rarer and paler-coloured. 
Hr. Hooker has paid a guinea for one such, 
hardly different from the common sort, which 
cost but 4d. or fid. MM. Hue and Gabet gra¬ 
phically allude to -this circumstance, when wish¬ 
ing to purchase caps at Lhassa, where their price 
nr higher, as .they are al imported from the 

i Him alaya, The knots from which they are 
| turned, ape produced on the roots of oaks, ma- 
§*■**'t otherjnotuntain forest trees, by the 
I *•. i.H.' ’ plant/ known to bo- 

| I 
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tanists as Balanophorot—-Hooker Mm. Join-. 
&ol. l.page IIML ■* 

(637) BALANOPHORA GIG ANTIC A, is a fa¬ 
vourite astringent remedy in Burmah.—- O'Sftaugh- 
nessy.page 569 , 

(688) BALANITES .EGYPTIACA. Rutaoea. 

Nunjoonda wood tree, Erro, 4 Hingeubet, Dux. 

JNunjoomla maium, Tam. | 

This is a small thorny tree with alternate 
j bifoliate leaves, and greenish white flowers; 
fruit about the size of au egg, covered with 
a smooth dry cortex; it flourishes in black 
soil.— Riddell. Dr. Lindley says that its leaves 
are slightly acrid and have the character of 
possessing anthelmintic properties: the fruit 
when ripe can be eaten without inconvenience; 
A fat oil called zachun is extracted from the 
seeds. The fruits are said to he mixed in com¬ 
merce with Myrobolahs. Its wood is of no value 
and only good for fuel.— Jeffrey. Wight. Bala¬ 
nites atgypliaca is common about Delhi, and 
in the Doab as far as Allahabad, and especially 
on the banks of the Jumna. (Royle, p. 154.) Dr. 
Roxburgh describes the pulp as. exceedingly 
bitter, and having an offensive greasy smell; 

| the nut is used, in native fire-works, the kernel 
being scooped out the shell is filled with gun¬ 
powder, and explodes with a very loud report. 
— O' Shaughnessy, p. 258—260. 

(539) BALANUS, a genus of sessile cirrhi- 
pccls, or barnacles, most widely diffused and 
to be found upon almost ail bodies, whether 
fixed or moveable, that offer an opportunity for 
it to attach itself to them, and are immersed in 
the sea: colonies of Balani are to be found on 
rocks left dry at low wrater, on ships, on timber, 
whether floating or at rest, on lobsters and other 
crustaceans, and on the shells of conchifers and 
mollusks. The Balanus psittacus sometimes 
attains the length of 5^ inches and a diameter 
of 31 inches and is a very common and esteemed 
food.— Eng. Cyc. 

(540) BAL-CHtJR,(ValerianaJatamansi. Spike¬ 
nard ?) Pound near standing water at Ajraere, 
the roots are small and knotty, and fine like hair, 
hence the name : have a sweet scent; are tasteless : 
used to heat, strengthen and excite the system. 
One tola is the dose. Areyery much used also in 
hair mesalihs; price, two seers for one rupee. Also 
the name of a grass,, the roots of which are like 
fine hair, sweet-scented, and much used in denning 
the hair. This latter grass is the Andropogon 
schsenanthus.— Gen. Med. Top.p. 12,8. 

(541) BALLAST. 

Baglast, Dam. Neernm, Hum. 1 Laatro, Sr. 

Ballast, Dux. . . Savorra, It. Ballast, Sw. 

Lest, Fa. Lastro, 1’oax. . Faulkner. 

Ballast, Ger. f Balast, Km. 

Ballast is from the Anglo-Saxon wood be-klas- 
ten to lade*a ship. The heavy materials, stone 
gravel or iron, placed in the hold of a ship in 
order to make the centre of gravity correspond 
with the trim and shape x>f the vessel. Iron 

jr. 



BALSAMINA. BALSAMODENDRON GILEADENSE. 

ballast is alone used in the Royal Navy, but in with double flowers, but has also the power df 
merchantmen it is of various kinds, and masters continuing to produce them when renewed from 
art obliged tO declare the quantity they bear and seeds. On this account it partitmlariy deserves 
discharge it at certain places. Many excellent the attention of the cultivator, especially as it 
ports have been ruined by ballast being dis- may be brought by art to a state of beauty 
charged in havens, roadsteads kc.—'Jbmlittson. equalled by few plants. All that is necessary,. 
Many of the raw products of the world, the small in order to secure fine Balsams, is, first to save 
value of which would not bear the expense of the seed with great eai e from the finest and 
freight, are yet conveyed from country to country most double flowers only, throwing away all 
as ballast. whole coloured and single blossoms; and secondly, 

(542) BALLS and BATS. These materials to cultivate the plants with a due regard to the 

for the cricketers are imported wholly from Eng- natural habits of the species. A native of the 
land, and in the four years, 1852 to 1856, Mad- hot damp shady woods of Sylhet, it is incapable 
ras received to the value of Rs. 13,938. of bearing much drought or bright sunshine. 

(543) BALM. Mellissa officinalis. A pot In Britain it is raised in a hot bed, treated with 

herb, the young tops and leaves of which are great care as a tender annual, grown in rich soil, 
used in cookery, and, when dry, as tea ; raised sheltered from excessive sunlight, and kept con¬ 
firm seed, cuttings, &c. All pot herbs should stantly in a damp atmosphere, but freely and 
be cut, to dry, when in flower, and dried in the folly ventilated. It should not however be sti- 
# hade._ Jeffrey. mutated into extremely rapid growth until the 

(544) BALSAM. . plants have become stout bushes and the flowers 

Balsem, Dot. I Balsam, Ger. I Balsamnm, La.t. have grown to the size of small peas. At that 

Baume, Fa. | Balsamo, It. I Baisamo, Sr. time the plants should have all the heat and 

A general term applied to various medicinal moisture they can bear, and the most brilliant 

resinous juices obtained from trees. Those of flowers the plant is capable of producing will be 
most importance in commerce will be found de- the result. In the latter stage of growth great 
scribed under their respective heads.— Faulkner, care is still to be taken to expose the plants fully 
Many of the fragrant resins belong to the natural to air.— Engl. Cyc. page 375. Dr. Riddell men- 
order of plants, the Amyridace®, Amyrids, con- tions that, in India, Balsams require to be sown 
sisting of tropical trees or shrubs, the leaves, thinly in a box or seed pan; after the plant* 
bark, and fruit of which abound in fragrant resin, are 2 or 3 inches high they should be trans- 

The species are natives of tropical India, Africa, planted out singly in well manured soil, if 

and America. This order is remarkable for yield- to he grown in pots, they should be put iu 
ing various fragrant resins ; as Myrrh, Erankin- small sized ones at first and re-potted into larg- 
cense, and other products. The Frankincense of er, when requisite, which will be, when the 
India is the produce of a species of Boswellia. small pots are filled with roots. The soil best 
Olibanujn is yielded by Boswellia serrata. Myrrh adapted for culture is, 2 parts strong loam ap¬ 
is obtained on the Abyssinian coast from the proaching in appearance to brick earth, and 2 
Balsamodendron myrrha. B. Opobahamum yields parts well decayed manure, with a little lime , 
the Balm of Mecca. Bdellium is produced in which will aid in preventing mildew, so destruc- 
Africa by B. A/ricanum. American Elemi comes tive to the Balsam : the pots should be Well drain- 
from Joica Tcicariba. Resin of Courina from /. ed and the plants must never be neglected in 
ambrosica. The gum Elemi of commerce is said watering; seeds may be sown every month, 
to be yielded by several species of Amyri*. (Lind- Balsams, on the Khasia Hills, are next in relative 
ley. Vegetable kingdom.') — Eng. Cyc.p. 189. abundance (about twenty-five), to the orchids, 

(545) BALSAMINA, the balsams, one of both tropical and temperate kinds, of great 
the two genera of which the natural order Bal- beauty and variety in colour, form and size of 
saminacew consists. It differs from Impatiens blossom.— Hooker Vol. II. page 281. 

in having all its anthers 2 celled, its stigmas dis- (546) BALSAMODENDRON, a genus of 
tinct, and the valves of its fruits curling inwards oriental trees belonging to the natural order 
when bursting. There are numerous species, Amyridaceee, and remarkable for their powerful 
several of which have veiy handsome flowers, balsamic juice.— Engl. Cyc. page 376. 

They are chiefly found in the damper parts of (547) BALSAMODENDRON GILEAD- 
tbe East Indies ; but the only one that is much ENSE. Roughaa Balsan, Hum. and Pans, 
known m Europe is the common Garden Balsam Balsam of Mecca or Gilead. Erotmm gileadense. 

( Balaamina Twrtenm ), which, in its double state, Syn. Amyris gileadense. A middle sized tree, 
has been an object of cultivation feinee the earliest a native of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the East 
records of modem horticulture. This plant, Indies, introduced into the Calcutta* Garden 
srhieltu supposed to be found wild m the moan- in 1798. M. Fee ascribes to this tree 1 three 
famous parts of Sylhet, in the form of what bo- distinct products; Btdsanr Of Mefcoa, a wood 
taiaists call Bahamian tripetah, is owe* of those called Xylobalsamum, and fruits termed Garpoe 

spetcies which not only ha* a tendency to vary baisumum. Traditkto is rich in aneedbtee to* 

« /» 



BALSAMOPENPRON MYRRHA. 

|yfjw> to the origin of this bflUftiu i ths Mft* 
homedans affirm that it sprung from the 
bloodof the slain in Mahomet’s conflict with 
ihe tribe of Harb, and that the prophet used 
the Balsam for the resuscitation of the dead. 
(Fee.) It is much used in medicine by the Ha¬ 
kims as a stimulant, tonic, and somewhat astrin- 
gent remedy, and as an external application to 
indolent sores. It is also employed as a perfume 
and cosmetic. The Opobalsamum and Carpobal- 
cmninn require .no particular notice.. — O'Shaugh- 
netsy, page 285. Balasamodendron Gileadense 
is supposed to be that described by Theophrastus. 
It is described as a middle-sized tree, with the 
leaflets growing in threes, and the flowers single. 
But it is probable that, as other balsam trees 
are found in the same places, and produce the 
same substance, they are in fact nothing but 
varieties of the same species. They pro¬ 
duce three different substances: 1, Balm pf 
Mecca, or Balm of Gilead, or Opobalsamum ; 2, 
Xylobalsaraum; and 3, Carpobalsamum; the 
first obtained from the trunk of the balsam-trees 
by simple incision; the second by boiling the 
branches and skimming off the resin as it rises 
to the surface of the water; and the third by 
simple pressure of the fruit. They are no long¬ 
er met with even in gardens, about, Gilead in 
Palestine.— Engl. Cyc, page 376. Balsam of 
Mecca mixture:—To prepare this mixture of 
Mecca Balsam, take of Acacia or white 
mooslie mixture eight fluid ounces, Balsam 
of Mecca (Roghen balsan) two fluid drachms, 
rub well together. In use, it is a valuable 
stimulant and tonic, much prized by the Ma- 
homedans of India. Pose, half a fluid ounce 
to one ounce, three times daily.— Bang. Phar. 
page 375. 

(548) BALSAMOPENDRON KATOF has 
fewer spines, and downy and more distinctly 
serrated leaves. Its wood, which is red and re¬ 
sinous, is a common article of sale in Egypt. 
Whatever may be the product of this species, 
which Forskal states to produce the myrrh of 
commerce, it is now certain that this substance 
is. yielded by Baleamadendron Myrrha, which 
Ehreuberg found, on tire frontiers of Nubia and 
Arabia, bearing a substance identical with the 
myrrh of the shops* It is therefore no longer 
to be doubted that the suggestion of Bruce, that 
it is the produce of a kind of Mimosa—a most 
improbable circumstance, by the way-—originat¬ 
ed in some incorrect observation.— Eng. (Jyclo. 
page 877. 

(549) BALSAMOpEiSTPRON MYRRHA, is 
a small scnibby tree. found in, Arabia Felix, near 
Gison, scattered among species of Acacia, Eu- 

rbig, and Mori/tg#. Both its wood and bark 
a strong and remarkable odour. The 
res ere srijff, short, and spiny ; the leaves 
;wsed of three oboyate unequal leaflets, with 
' <®enaturps, and the font a narrow, oval, 


BALUTA. 

furrowed, plum, surrounded at the base by the 
persistent calyx.-— Ekgl. Cyc. page 877. Myrrh, 
a natural gum-resin# the source of which was 
long doubtful, was observed by Ehrenberg to 
exude from the bark of the abovementioned 
species of balm, much in the same way as 
gum tragacanth exudes from the Aetragalue 
verm. It is at first soft, oily, and of a yellowish- 
white colour, then acquires the consistence 
of butter, and by exposure to the air be¬ 
comes harder, and changes to a reddish hue. 
As met with in commerce it is of two kinds, 
that which is called Myrrh in Tears, and that 
called Myrrh in sorts.— Eng. Cyc. p. 877. Pr. 
,Von Martius mentions a white Myrrh, which 
has a veiy bitter taste like colocynth, and an 
external appearance like ammoniacura ; it is pro¬ 
bably ammoniacum treated with tincture of colo¬ 
cynth. Another false myrrh may be distinguish¬ 
ed by its transparency and less bitter taste. 
— Eng. Cyc. p. 377. 

(550) BALSAMONPENPRON OPOBALSA¬ 
MUM, the Balessan. of Bruce, has a trank from 
six to eight feet high, furnished with a number 
of slender branches ending in a sharp spine. 
The leaves consist of from five to seven sessile, 
obovate, entire, and shining leaflets, within 
which are placed the small flowers, which grow 
in pairs on short slender stalks, and are succeed¬ 
ed by small oval plums ; this is to be,distin¬ 
guished from the B. Gileadense.— Eng. Cyc, 
page 376. 

(551) BALSAMOPENPROM ZEYLANI- 
CUM, is mentioned as a fifth species, producing 
oriental Elemi, which is very different from the 
American kind; but of this too little is known to 
enable us to do more than advert to its existence. 
— Eng. Cyc. p. 877. 

(552) BALSAM OF PERU. 

Baume-de-Peru. Fr. I Balsamum peruviauum, Lat. 

Peru viauischer balsam, GeU. ] Balsamo de Quinquina. Sp. 

A resinous fluid of the consistence of syrup, 
of a brown colour, fragrant aromatic smell, and 
a pungent bitterish taste. It occurs in two 
states, Slack and white , and is procured from a 
tree ( Myroxylon Peruiferum), which grows in 
the warmest parts of South America.— Faulkner. 

(553) BALUNGOO.—Seeds of Pracocepha- 
lum Roy lean um : mucilaginous and slightly aro¬ 
matic, black, i of an inch long, pointed.— Boyle. 

(194) BALUTA; Balote, Baldtk or Baka 
Balote, so named either from being twelve in 
number or from the amount set apart for them be¬ 
ing. divided into twelve parts: the village servants 
in India who with the inferior servants Alute 
and N&rakaru vary in number in different 
parts of India, from 6 to 27, and have diflferr 
ent names. In most cases the offioee are paid 
by reoognised fees and perquisites, by pUptfoente 
of corn at harvest time, ojp by portions of 
land held rent free,or at a low quit rent. Is 
most cases the offices we hereditary, «#4 are «*- 
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pable of being mortgaged or sold. Tliey are a 
municipality and could be employed to the bene¬ 
fit of the country.— Wilson. 

(555) BAMBOO. 

liambou, J?R. | Pren/r, <Jav. 

India-nischer tohr, Gv.a. Bululi, Mai,. 

Bhds. lJumboo, Hind. Moomgal, Tam. 

liambu, It. Edur fiangoo, Tel. 

Bambusa, the Bamboo , is a genus of grasses, 
of which it is the most gigantic: is well known 
for its great economical importance, but consist¬ 
ing of species which are very imperfectly under¬ 
stood by botanists. The purposes to which dif¬ 
ferent species of Bamboo are applied are so 
numerous that it would be difficult to point out 
an object in which strength and elasticity are 
requisite, and for which lightness is no objection, 
to which the stems are not adapted in the 
countries where they grow. The young shoots 
of some specfes are cut when tender, and eaten 
like asparagus. The full grown stems, while 
green, form elegant cases, exhaling a perpetual 
moisture, and capable of transporting fresh 
flowers for hundreds of miles: when ripe and hard 
they are converted into bows, arrows, and qui¬ 
vers, lance-shafts, the masts of vessels, bed-posts, 
walking-sticks, the poles of palanquins, the floors 
and supporters of rustic bridges, and a variety 
of similar ] purposes. In a growing state the 
spiny kinds! are formed into stockades, which 
are impenetrable to any but regular infantry, 
aided by artilllery. By notching their sides the 
Malays make\ wonderfully light scaling-ladders, 
which can be conveyed with facility where hea¬ 
vier machines coi^ld not be transported. Bruis¬ 
ed and crushed ith water, the leaves and stems 
form Chinese pajper, the finer qualities of which 
are only improvejd by a mixture of raw cotton 
and by more, carffful pounding. The leaves of a 
small species are the material used by the 
Chinese for the Inning of their tea-chests. Cut 
into lengths and yhe partitions knocked out, they 
form durable waiter-pipes, or by a little contri¬ 
vance are mad/Tinto excellent cases for holding 
rolls of partner. Slit into strips they afford a 
most durable material for weaving into mats, 
baskets, wjSndow-blinds, and even the sails of 
boats. JFinally, the larger and thicker trunche¬ 
ons are a:xquisitely carved by the Chinese into 
beautifun ornaments. It is however more es¬ 
pecially for building purposes that the bamboo 
is important. According to Marsden, in Suma- 
ttoA the frame-work of the houses of the natives 
i s/f chiefly composed of this material. In the 
floorings, whole stems, four or five inches in 
diameter, are laid close to each other, and across 
these stems laths of split bamboo about an inch 
wide are fastened down with filaments of the 
Rattan-cane. The sides of the houses are closed 
in with the bamboo opened, and rendered flat by 
splitting or notching the circular joints on the 
outside,flipping away the corresponding divisions 
•within, and laying it in the sun to dry, pressed 


down with weights. Whole bamboos often form 
the upright timbers, and the house is generally 
roofed in with a thatch of narrow split bamboos, 
six feet long, placed in regular layers, each reach¬ 
ing within two feet of the extremity of that 
beneath it by which a treble covering is formed. 
Another and most ingenious roof is also formed 
by cutting large straight bamboos of sufficient 
length to reach from the ridge to the eaves, then 
splitting them exactly in two, knocking out the 
partitions, and arranging them in close order 
with the hollow or inner sides uppermost ; 
over which a second layer, with the outer 
or convex sides up, is placed upon the other 
in such a manner that each of the convex 
pieces falls into the two contiguous con¬ 
cave pieces, covering their edges; the latter 
serving as gutters to carry off the rain that falls 
upon the upper or convex layer. — Engl. Cyc. p. 
;->78. Mr. Morrison has also prettily described 
the use of Bamboo and the bamboo ware. He 
says the uses of this plant are so numerous, that 
it is almost as easy to enumerate them by saying 
what the plant is not used for as by describing 
them. The shoots are boiled, pickled and com- 
fited ; the roots are carved into fantastic images, 
or cut into lantern handles and canes, the taper¬ 
ing culms are used for all purposes that poles 
can be applied to in carrying, supporting, pro¬ 
pelling and measuring; for the props of houses 
and the ribs of sails ; the shafts of spears, the 
wattles of abattis, and the handles and ribs of 
umbrellas and fans ; the leaves are sewed into 
rain-cloaks, and thatches; the epidermis, cut into 
splinths of various sizes, is woven into baskets 
of every form and fancy, plaited into awnings, 
and twisted into cables. It furnishes the bed 
for sleeping, the chopsticks for eating, the pipe 
tor smoking, and the broom for sweeping; the 
matress to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the 
table to eat on : the food to eat and the fuel to 
cook it with, are also derived from it:—the ferule 
to govern with, and the book to study from : 
the tapering plectrum for the lyre, and the dread¬ 
ed instrument of the judge; the skewer to pin 
the hair, and the hat to screen the head ; the pa¬ 
per to write on, the pencil to write with, and the 
cup to put the pencil in; the rule to measure 
lengths, the cup to gage quantities, and the 
bucket to draw water; the bird-cage, the crab- 
net, the fishpole, and the sumpitan, &c. &c., are 
one and all furnished by this plant, whose beauty 
when growing is commensurate to its usefulness 
when cut down. Bamboo ware as chairs, screens, 
couches, &c., is largely exported frora'China* but 
no account of the amount or direction has ever 
been kept. — Morrison , p. T7l. Of bamboos on 
the Khassia Hills there are fifteen, and of other 
grasses 150, wliich is an immense proportion, 
considering that the Indian flora (including those 
of Ceylon, Kashmir, and all the Himalaya), 
hardly contains 400.— Honker Vol. II. p, % 81. 



1 BAMBUSA VULGARIS. 

I "spar, Uspet, Uspit, Usken, Uskong, Uktang, 
Usto, Silec, Namlang, Tirra, and Battooba, are 
some of the names given to Bamboos on the 
Khassia Hills. Writing regarding the Bamboos 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, the Bambusa 
spinosa, {thorny bamboo), Bambusa gigantea, 
\gigantic bamboo ,) Bambusa nana {Penang, or 
China bamboo), Mr. - Mason remarks, that bam¬ 
boo is there used for all purposes to which tim¬ 
ber is usually applied. M^ost of the native houses 
in the Provinces are built principally of Bamboos 
tied together with ratans. Cots, seats, and ta¬ 
bles are often formed of the same material. The 
Karens have names for seventeen species or 
varieties, one of the strongest of which is cover¬ 
ed with large thorns, and makes an impenetrable 
fence; but the China bamboo, which has been 
introduced from Penang, makes the closest and 
prettiest, hedge, and when cut annually, looks 
like an English quick-set hedge. The gigantic 
bamboo, the largest bamboo in the world, is in¬ 
digenous, but in the southern provinces is 
seen only in cultivation. He mentions that 
a fungus, like a mushroom, grows at the root 
of the bamboo in these Provinces, hence called 
the bamboo-fungus, which is regarded by the 
natives as quite a specific for worms. It has 
also been introduced into European practice, and 
is regarded by some physicians as superior to any 
anthelmintic in the Materia Medica. Mr. Mason 
also adds, that the young shoots of some species 
of bamboo are sold in the market for a vegetable. 
They arc also used by Europeans for a pickle 
and a preserve, and in times of scarcity the seeds 
of the bamboo have often been used by the 
Karens as a substitute for rice.— Mason. The 
following comprise the principal of the Bamboos 
of Southern and Eastern Asia. 

I. Asiatic Bamboos, with the Flowers either in 
Spites or Panicles. 

(5 5 G) BA MB USA ARUNDINAC E A. Roxb. 
(Bans,Hind, and Beng).Spiny. Its leaves are very 
narrow, covered with asperities on the margin 
and upper surface. It is common in rich, moist 
soil, among the mountains of India. The stems 
grow in clusters, from 10 to 100, from the same 
root-stock, and are straight for 18 or 20 feet. 
When in llowcr it is usually destitute of leaves, 
and as the extremity of every ramification is cover¬ 
ed with blossom, the whole tree seems one entire 
immense panicle. Its seeds are used as rice. 
Tabasheer is found in its joints. 

(557) BAMBUSA STRICTA, Roxb. Somewhat 
spiny. Flowers in extremely compact whorls. 
Said to be a smaller species than the last : it 
grows in a drier situation, has a much smaller 
cavity, and is very straight. Its great strength, 
solidity, and straightness, render it much fitter 
for many uses., • From this the shafts of lances 
*re made in India. 

(558) BAMBUSA VULGARIS, Wendl. Not 
fP* n y j leaves very narrow, covered at the edge 


BAMBUSA AGREST1S. 

and on the upper surface with asperities. Found 
in the East Indies, whence it is thought to have 
been carried to the West. Its stems are from 
20 to 30 feet long, and as thick as a child’s 
arm. 

(5 5 9) BAMBUSA SPINOSA, Roxb. Strongly 
armed with both single and compound spines ; 
leaves very narrow, and rarely more than six 
inches long. ( Behor Bans, Bengal.) Common 
about Calcutta, and in the south of India, form¬ 
ing an impenetrable jungle ; also often cultivat¬ 
ed round Indian villages. It has a smaller hol¬ 
low than most of the others, and is consequently 
stronger than many of them. Dr. Roxburgh 
describes it as rising in such dense tufts as to 
appear like a single trunk at some distance ; and 
by help of their spiny branches so bound together 
that it is a most arduous task to cut down an 
old clump of them. The stems are from 30 
to 50 feet long. 

(560) BAMBUSA TULDA, Roxb. Not spiny ; 
leaves broad, rounded or heart-shaped at the 
base. ( Tulda Bans, Beng .; Peka Bans, Hind.) 
Common all over Bengal. Its growth is so rapid 
that the stems which are sometimes as much as 
70 feet long and 12 inches in circumference, 
rise to their full height in about 30 days. Before 
their lateral shoots are formed, they are describ¬ 
ed as resembling fishing-rods of immense size. 
The young thick shoots, when about two feet 
high, are tender, and form an excellent pickle. 

I It is chiefly used for scaffolding and for covering 
the houses of the natives ; it is found to last 
much longer, if steeped in water some time be¬ 
fore being used. Of this species Dr. Roxburgh 
mentions several varieties. Jowa Batts is a larger 
variety, with longer and thicker joints; Basini 
Bans has a larger cavity, and is chiefly used to 
make baskets. Behoor Bans is of a small size, 
very solid and strong, much bent to one side, 
and armed with numerous strong thorns. A 
staff of it is placed in the hand of every young 
Brahmin when invested with the sacerdotal robe. 
It is probablv a distinct species. 

(561) BAMBUSABALCOOA, Roxb. Not spi¬ 

ny ; leaves narrow, heart shaped at the base. {Bal- 
coo Bans in Bengal.) A native of Bengal, and even 
more gigantic than the last. It is reckoned by 
the workers in bamboo the veiy best for building 
purposes. Previously to being used, it is im¬ 
mersed in water for a considerable time. Two 
varieties are distinguished Dhooli Baieoo, the 
larger, and Balcoo Bans, which is smaller and 
stronger, with a less cavity. : ' 

(562) BAMBUSA BLUMEANA, Schultes. 
Armed with triple recurved spines : leaves very 
narrow, quite smooth, suddenly tapering into a 
short stalk. A native of Java. Stems about 
as thick as a child’s arm. 

(563) BAMBUSA, AGRESTIS, Poir. Stems 
crooked, at the lower part very spiny j leaves" nar¬ 
row, small, smooth. On mountains, and in dry 



B AMBUS A AUISTATA. 

and desert places in all China aiul Cochin China; 
it is common also in various islands in the Malay 
Archipelago, its crooked, sometimes creeping, 
stems and rugged aspect distinguish it. The 
trunk is a foot thick, and the joints (we presume 
Bear the base) a foot and a half long, and often 
nearly solid. 

(564) BAMBUSA THOUA11SII, Kunth. Steins 
very much branched. Found wild in Madagas¬ 
car, where however it is not believed to he in¬ 
digenous. 

(565) BAMBUSA MITIS, Poir Stems perfectly 
unarmed ; leaves very narrow, and clasping the 
stems at their base. Cultivated in the fields and 
hedges of Cochin China, and found wild in 
Ainboyna, where several supposed varieties exist. 
Its stems grow 30 feet long, and are said by 
Rumphius to be the strongest of all the species, 
although its sides are thin. It is sometimes as 
thick as a man’s leg. 

(5«6)BAMBUSA MAXIMA, Poir. Stems very 
straight, branching only near the summit, and 
densely covered with spines. The most gigantic 
of all the species, from 80 to 100 feet high, and 
sometimes as thick as a man’s body. Its wood 
is however very thin. It is found wild in Cam¬ 
bodia, Bally, Java, and various islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

(567) BAMBUSA ASrERA, Schultes. Stems 
covered all over with a sort of white mealy down. I 
Found at the foot of mountains in Ainboyna, 
with stems from 60 to 70 feet high, and as thick 
as a man’s thigh. It does not branch, but emits 
little hard spine-like roots at its nodes. 

(568) BAMBUSA APUS, Schultes. Leaves 
very large, taper-pointed, and gradually narrow¬ 
ing to the base, extremely scabrous at the edge. 
Another gigantic species, with the dimensions of 
the last, growing on Mount Salak, in Java. 

(569) BAMBUSA BITUNG, Schultes. Leaves 
very large, taper-pointed, narrowed at the base 
into a sort of bristly, very short stalk, very scab¬ 
rous at the edge and on the upper surface. 
Found in Java with the last, and remarkable for 
its extremely broad and scabrous leaves. Its 
dimensions are not stated. 

(670) BAMBUSA NIGRA, Loddiges. Not 
spipy. Stems slender, swelled at the nodes, dark- 
brown, and polished, not more than a man’s height.. 
Leaves narrow, very smooth, rounded and nar¬ 
rowed at the base into a short stalk ; ligule with 
long stiff fringes. A native of the neighbour¬ 
hood of Canton where its beautiful slender stems 
are cut for the handles of parasols, walking- 
sticks, &c. It is by far the most patient of cold, 
having been* living for several years without 
protection! in amorass in the garden of the Lon¬ 
don Hortfoultural Society, and is no doubt capa¬ 
ble of being acclimated in the south-west of Eng¬ 
land orion the west coast of Ireland. 

(571) BAMBUSA ARISTATA, Loddiges. 
Stems slender, smooth, not spiny. Leaves very 
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smooth, narrowed gradually at the base into a short 
stalk with downy fringed sheaths. Ligules divided 
into very long coarse fringes. Nodes mealy when 
young. Native of the East Indies. A very ele¬ 
gant species, related to the last.. 

(572) BAMBUSA NANA, Roxb. A native of 
China. It makes most beautiful close hedges* 

(573) BAMBUSA PUBESCKNS, Loddiges. 
Not spiny. Young shoots, leaf-sheaths, and leaves 
on the under side, covered with short down. A 
very remarkable species, obtained by the Eng¬ 
lish from the collections of France. Its native 
country is unknown. The steins are 30 feet 
long, and an inch and a half in diameter. 

(574) BAMBUSA STRIATA. Not spiny. 
Stems slender, polished, yellow with green stripes. 
Leaves narrow, rather glaucous on the under 
side tapering into a short stalk at the base, 
cjuite smooth, except a few short black hairs on 
the sheaths. A native of China. Often culti¬ 
vated in the hot-houses of England on account 
of its beautiful variegated stems. Grows about 
20 feet high. 

(575) BAMBUSA GLAUCA, Loddiges. Not 
spiny. Stems very slender, green. Leaves very 
small, not downy, taper pointed, almost heart- 
shaped at the base, covered on the under surface, 
witli very close bright glaucous bloom. Leaves 
scarcely above an inch long, and not more than 
two lines broad. A native of India. A veiy 
remarkable species, not growing above 2 feet 
high, with entangled branches. 

11. Auntie. Bamboos , with the Flowers not Pani- 

cled, hut in simple Terminal iVh.orlvd Spikes. 

(576) BAMBUSA VERT1CILLATA, Willd. 
Leaf-sheaths covered with stinging hairs. Stems 
whitish. Fifteen or sixteen feet high, and, when 
full-grown, of a pale colour, which becomes near¬ 
ly white in drying, '('he hairs of the leaves oc¬ 
casion so much itching, that this kind is trouble¬ 
some to collect. It is the Leleha alba of Rum- 
phius, who says the edges of its leaves arc so 
sharp as to wound the gatherers. It is found in 
Ainboyna. 

(577) BAMBUSA ATRA. Leaf-stalks cover¬ 
ed with stinging hairs. Stems black and shining; 
very like the last, and found also in Ainboyna. 

Tt chiefly differs in the colour of the stems. It 
is the Ijeleba nigra of Rutnpliius. 

(578) BAMBUSA PRAVA Leaves very large, 
stiff, and broad, extremely hispid, with stinging 
hairs. The most, common in Ainboyna, forming 
large woods, which come down to the coast. It 
flourishes equally in dry anil moist situations, and 
is readily known from the others of this section 
by its very large leaves, which are as much as 18 
inches long and 3 or 4 inches broad. 

(579) BAMBUSA PICTA. Joints very long, 
variegated with white and green. Leaves narrow 
and not very hairy. Common in Cerama, Ke- 
langa, Celebes, and some other Malayan islands. 
Its joints are as much as 4 feet long and about 
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2 inches thick : the wood is thin, and it is con 
sequently used principally for light walking 
sticks ; it is however extremely strong. 

(580) BAMBUSA AMAHUSSANA. Joints 
short. Leaves with stinging hairs on the upper 
Mart of the stem, but smooth near the ground. 
Less straight, and more short jointed than any 
of the preceding species of this section, its wood 
is very thick. "Grows in Amboyna and Manipa. 

( 581 ) BAMBUSA MULTIPLEX, Lour. Stems 
long-jointed, not spiny. Leaves stingless, nar¬ 
row, and clasping the stems at their base. Cul¬ 
tivated in the north of Cochin China for hedges 
Its leaves are very narrow, and of a brownish- 

The steins are about 12 feet long and 


green. 


an inch thick. 

(582) BAMBUSA TAB AC ARIA, Poir. Stems 
slender, very straight, of nearly equal thickness, 
branched ; with very long rough joints. Wild 
in the black and argillaceous soil of Amboyna, 
Manipa and Java, in the plains and moister parts 
of the mountains. Its stems are nearly solid, 
and excessively tough and hard. The joints are 
3 or 4 feet long, and not thicker than the little 
finger. When polished they make the finest 
pipe-sticks. The outside is so hard, that it 
emits sparks of fire when struck by the hatchet. 
The species runs very much at the root.— Eng. 
I'yc. pay ex 378 to 380. 

(583) BAMBOO PAPER. When travelling in 
the Himalayas, Dr.IIooker observed a manufactory 
for making paper out of the bamboo. Large 
water-tanks were constructed in the fields for 
the purpose of steeping the bamboo stems. They 
appeared to be steeped for a length of time -in 
some solution of lime. They were then taken 
out and beaten upon stones until they became 
quite soft, or till all the flinty matter which 
abounds in their stems was removed.— Hooker 


Him. Journ. page 311. 
(584) BDELLIUM. 


Aflatoon, Arab. 
Gu^ulsi, Cyng. 
JVdellium, Fr. 
Guopful, Guz. Hind. 


Mukl, Pers. 
Kook iiI, Tam. 
Gugula, Tix. 


Bdellium, commonly called a gum, is in reali¬ 
ty a gum-resin, but its origin has been a subject 
>f doubt. It would appear that there are several 
Gads of Bdellium, the*$pnrce of two of which 
; mns now to be ascertained,' the others continue 
natters of controversy. Thf Bdellium of the 
mcients, said by Pliny (xii.9)to be brought from 
baclria and other parts of Asia, still comes from 
Vsia. The Bdellium of, Africa is yielded by the 
‘'alxainodeiidron Jfricmmm. Dr. ltoyle says 
l>at Indian Bdellium is produced by a species 
t Ilahamodendron , called by Dr. Roxburgh 
Imjrix Commiphora (‘ FI. Ind.* ii., p. 244), 
•Imyru Ayallocha (‘ Calcutta Catalogue, p. 28), 
he native name of whicli is Googul. (Royle, 
Illustrations of the Flora of the Himalaya,’ 
•art vi., p. 176.) The opinion of its being ob- 
Ained from a nalrn. either the Jsminrux r/nmex- 


tica (Gcertn.) or the Boraaaua fldbelUformia , is 
very improbable. This substance occurs in 
masses of variable size and shape, sometimes as 
large as a walnut, in oblong or angular pieces of 
a yellow, ml, or brownish colour. The clearest 
pieces are transparent; the odour is weak and 
peculiar, the taste bitter, balsamic, and resem¬ 
bling myrrh or Venice turpentine. It is tolerably 
brittle at the ordinary temperature of the at¬ 
mosphere, but with a slight increase of heat, the 
finer kinds may be kneaded between the fingers. 
Its specific gravity is D371. Resembling myrrh 
in appearance, it also resembles it in its effects 
upon the human system, and is often fraudulently 
substituted for it; it is however weaker, while it 
is more dissgreeable and acrid. [Balsamoden- 
dron j It was formerly used in many com¬ 
pounds and plasters, such as Diachylon. It is 
now disused in Britain ; but is to be found in¬ 
termixed with gum-Arabic. The Sicilian Bdel¬ 
lium is produced by the JDaucns Hispanicus (De- 
oand.), the 1). gnmmifer of Lamarck, or perhaps 
the 1). giugidium (l.inn,), according to Boccone 
(‘ Museo di Piante Rare della Sicilia,* &c., tom 
xx.), which grows on the islands and shores of 
the Mediterranean. The Egyptian Bdellium is 
conjectured to be produced by the Borassus Jla- 
beUiformis (Linn.), the Chamceropa humilis , or 
the Hyphame cuciphra (Pers.) The Bdellium men¬ 
tioned in the second chapter of Genesis is ob¬ 
viously a mineral, and has no reference to the sub¬ 
stances above mentioned.— Eng. Oge. p. 400. 
Bdellium, in the Bombay tariff valuation, it rated 
at Rs. 4 per cwt. The Bdellium met with in 
Bombay, is imported from Cutch and the Persian 
Gulf. It is re-exported to China and to Eng¬ 
land under the name of Myrrh. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, of the Bdellium from the 
Amyris Commiphora, two varieties were exhi¬ 
bited—the solid gum, and the balsamic fluid, as 
obtained from the tree, and living specimens of 
the balsamic tree were sent to the Horticultural 
Gardens of Madras by Surgeon Lovell.— M. E. 
Jur. Rep. The Commiphora Madagascarensis, 

(Lindley) is the Ainyris Commiphora, (Roxb.) the 
Balsamodrendrou Commiphora, (Wight and Ar- 
nott). It is a native of Sylhet, Assam and Mada¬ 
gascar, and blossoms in the Calcutta Botanic 
garden about February and March, but seldom 
ripens its seed. Dr. Ainslic, (Vol. 1. p. 29) gives 
an excellent summary of all the information ex¬ 
tant when his work was written. 

.. (585) BANANA. 

Alonz, Hind. | Waray-puIIum, Tam. | Andi-pundoo, Tee. 

The plantain and Banana tribe of plants. 
Mu s ace a:, are found in the Hot tropical parts 
of the world, and are all conspicuous for their 
isize, among herbaceous plants. They form a 
spurious stem of considerable thickness, by 
their leaves, which, a$ they rise from the root- 
stock, sheath at their bases, and' encircle each 
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flower and fruit stalk. Every part of the plant (588) BANDICOOT. In Australia [Pet 
abounds in fibres, as well the sheathing as the metes , Geoff. St. Hilaire), a genus of marsup 
f exposed parts of the leaves, and their fruits fur- mammals, which appears to occupy, iu Austi 
I nish a portion more or less large of the daily food of lia, the situation which the shrews, tenrecs, a 
’ the people. One species of this very useful tribe other Insectivora fill in the old world .—Ei 
of plants is the Musa textilis, of the Philippine Cyc. page 881. In India, it is the name given 
Islands, which furnishes the important article of the Mus giganteus : which see. 
commerce known as Manilla Hemp. The edible (589) BANE. Flea-bane, Insect-banc, Mi 
varieties extend through the Indian Archipelago, quito-bane, Bug-bane, Bat-bane &e. There i 
northwards as far as Japan, while in China are few residents in India who have not suffer 
found M. coceinea and M. Cavendishii. Again from the attacks of insects, and from their c 
M. glauca is indigenous along the Malayan pen- predations ; and it may be useful to be awa 
insula. Dr. Heifer mentions that 20 varieties are that many substances are known to pc 
found in the Tenasserim Provinces, and M. omata sess properties, the influences of which a 
grows in Chittagong. In the valleys of the south avoided by noxious creatures and annoyii 
t of the Peninsula of India and of the Dindigul vermin. It is supposed that some species of sir 
mountains, M. superba is found. The common will drive out the termites or white ants, b 
edible varieties of M. paradisiaca, or musa sapien- this point is not yet fully ascertained. T 
turn, flourish even in the poorest soils and whole family of “ Apocynaceae,” termed “ do 
also near brackish water. The natives of Ben- banes,” are truly so. One of them, the Neriti 
gal generally prefer the larger and coarser piscidium, common in the Khossia or Sylh 
$ frtlited kinds, called plantain, to the smaller mountains, and the bark of which contains mu 
i and more delicately tasted fruit, known as useful fibre, proves deadly to fishes.— Dogs refu 
the banana, which is alone esteemed by Euro- to sleep on rugs beneath which mint has be< 
! peans. Major Munro has seen the wild plantain placed, and this simple plant thus affords a go< 
at 7000 feet above the sea, in the Kliondah slopes means of ensuring cleanliness. Deer refuse to a 
of the Neilgherries. That cultivated in Nepal proacli crops, in which the safflower, Cartham 
has been called M. nepalerisis, and a similar tinctorius, has been intermixed. White mustar 
species may be seen growing below the Mussoo- sown round vegetables, as the cabbage, preven 
rie range, as well as near Nabu. The fruit how- the inroads of caterpillars. Snakes are said 
ever in all these situations consists of little else avoid the fennel plant as well as all places whe 
than the hard dry seeds. A similar variety of M. the fennel seed (Nigella sativa) is strewed, (Sv 
sapientum, having seeds surrounded with a gum- Siah Daneh, Pers : Magrela, Bengal ; Kala jii 
my substance, instead of a pulp-like fruit, was Hind :) The rasped wood of the oleander 
found by Dr. Finlayson, on Palo Ubi, near the employed as ratsbane. To destroy flies in Iv 
southern extremity of Cambodia. In Batavia, ropean countries, a decoction of quassia, placi 
also, there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, in a plate, is frequently had recourse to. ] 
which is called Pisang batu or Pisang bidju— Southern India, plants of the “ Ghi-gowar” i 
that is, seed plantain. See Manilla Hemp : Plan- “ Kulbunda,” the Aloe perfoliata, are suspend* 
tain fibre. —In Khasia the name of the wild with their roots upwards, with a longitndin 
Plantain is Kairem, and the cultivated Kakesh.— incision in each leaf, to permit the aroma of tl 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II, page 268. The Ma- juice to become apparent, and disperse mu 
• lays reckon forty varieties of the cultivated bana- quitos from the room. Flies, fleas and musqu 
, na, and the Philippine islanders carry them to toes, avoid rooms in which branches of penn; 
fifty-seven, both people having a distinctive epi- royal have been suspended. Fortune mentioi 
thet for each variety. The qualities are as vari- that the Chinese expel musquitoes from the 
ous as those of apples and pears in Europe, rooms and boats, by the&ffiioke of pastilles. In li 
the ordinary sorts being very indifferent fruit.*— dia they are smoked out ^burning chips of worn 
Crawfurd Die. page 31. In the West Indies the A species of ant, Fon%.i$k smaragdina , well know 
Banana and Erythrina are mingled with the Ca- in Malabar and the wooded^mrts of India, is en 
cao trees to guard the Cacao from the rays of the ployed in the North-West Provinces to destroy tl 
sun without depriving them of heat.— Simtaonds, nests of wasps that have established themselvi 
page 15. in a house. In this case they are said to destre 

(586) BAND ALA. The name given in the all the wasps, but become so infuriated that the 

Philippine Islands to the fibre extracted from own indiscriminate attacks are nearly as bad i 
the harder and stronger outer layers of the Ma- those of their foes. t Honigberger states that 
nilla Hemp plant, Musa textilis. It is employed twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is kept i 
in the fabrication of cordage.— Boyle. a room, as a means of dispelling flies. The sam 

(587) BANDANA. A term applied to a par- author mentions that bitter almonds are poisor 

ticular style of calico printing; also to h kind of ous to wild beasts; and when writing on tb 
silk or cotton handkerchief with bright figures, Conysa anthelmintica. (Vernonica anthelmintic* 
&c. upon a red or dark ground,— Faulkner. Serratula anthelmintica) he adds that when flet 
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i>anc is roasted, flies take to flight, and when 
sprinkled on the floor, fleas disappear. — llonig- 
berger, p. 261- &c. Dr. Hooker mentions that 
Clerodendron leaves, bruised, are used to kill ver¬ 
min, flyblows &c. in cattle.— Hooker Him. Jour. 
Vol. 1, p. 387. The Inula Pulicaria, or Flea- 
*baue, a common road side plant in Britain, 
strewed or burned in any place, destroys 
gnats and jleas : and the same properties are 
attributed to the common Ox-eye daisy of Eng¬ 
land, Chrysanthemum- lencanthemum. A pow¬ 
der, the Foudre mismuque, is sold in Paris, in 
boxes at from two to twenty francs, warranted 
effectual for destroying immediately, bugs, 
fleas, ants, lice, black beetles, caterpillars and 
all insects. “ Camomille rouge” the beautiful 
red Pyretlirum (P. carneum, formerly chry¬ 
santhemum eoccineum), in England a pretty 
garden, ornamental flower, is a dread enemy to \ 
the Caucasian, Persian, Koordish and Russian 
fleas. It is prepared from the flower heads of the 
plant which, when dried and . crushed, form the 
famous Persian flea powder. When used by be¬ 
ing sprinkled in beds &c. it kills all disagreeable 
and hurtful insects, and a small quantity of the 
spirit distilled from it, destroys insects in green 
houses, or can be applied to vegetable life in the 
open air against green fly, house fly Stc. without 
injuring the plants. A halt tea-spoonful of the 
powder sprinkled between the sheets will effeetu- 
ally dispel all fleas, bugs and lice, gnats and mus- 
quitos.and it is said also to destroy maggots which 
breed in wounds, a property which the valuable 
Decamulle gum of India, the gum of the Garde¬ 
nia lucida, also possesses. More than twenty 
villages in the district of Alexandropoi are occu¬ 
pied in the cultivation of the red chamomile, and 
thirty-five tons of this flea powder are manufac¬ 
tured annually for Russian use, in Trans-Cauca¬ 
sia alone, being equal to about 40,000 kilos 
of powder from 80 millions of pounds weight of 
fresh flowers. The red Pyrethrurn is now largely 
cultivated in various circles and governments of 
Southern Russia. The flower heads lose vastly 
in weight by drying, and to get one pound of dri¬ 
ed flowers, 1000 lbs of the fresh are required. 
It begins to flower in June and lasts more than a 
month. The flowers are plucked in dry weather, 
and a good collector will pluck 30 to 80 lbs. 
daily. They should be dried in the shade and care 
taken to stir them frequently. The Pyrethrurn 
powder, seems the same as the well known Pire- 
oti of Koordistan, is largely imported into Turkey 
and was lately greatly used in the barracks 
and hospitals of Turkey and the Crimea, by the 
English and French officers : it accomplishes very 
effectually the destruction of fleas &ci Mr. II. 
It. Calvert, at first, considered the plant might 
be a Pulicaria, a Matricaria or Anthemis ; but, that 
the Pire-oti is the powder of the half ripe flower 
heads of Pyrethrurn carneum, there now seems 
no doubt. The Pyrethrurn carneum, does not 
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grow in India, but its introduction merits favora¬ 
ble consideration. The property it possesses, of 
dispersing the vermin which infest beds and bed 
rooms, probably depends on the pungent oil it 
contains ; but until its introduction into India, at¬ 
tention might be directed to other species of py- 
rethrum and to the allied genus of chrysanthe¬ 
mum, or Christmas flower, as likely to contain an 
oil with properties similar to the flea-bane. The 
rod Mr. Mason mentions two species of pyreth- 
rum, P. indicum, and P. sinense, as growing in the 
Tenasserim Provinces. The odour of the common 
fever few, of Britain, P. parthenium, is peculiarly 
disagreeable to bees, and these insects may be 
easily kept at a distance by a person carrying a 
handful of the flower heads : perhaps, also, the 
“ akarakarim ” of India, the Pyrethrurn officinale 
or common pellitory, may have equal power. 

I Allusion has been made to the well known 
Chrysanthemum, or Christmas flower, as likely 
io possess an oil of similar character, and 
perhaps possessing similar properties to that 
of pyrethrurn. One species, the C. Indicum, the 
common Gool Dawadee, and of which there 
are several varieties, grows all over India, and 
is at any rate worth a trial, as indeed is every 
other uuexpensivc suggestion, which holds out 
a promise of increasing the comforts of the 
sleeping room, it is the habit of the Natives of 
India, to suspend in their houses a few branches 
of the milk hedge (Euphorbia tirucalli), to de¬ 
stroy fleas. They likewise make pastilles con¬ 
taining sulphate of copper, “ Neela toota,” Hind. 
which when burned destroy bugs, mosquitoes aud 
fleas, using three or four in a day. The sherii'ah or 
custard apple seed, disperses vermin. Flies are 
reported never to settle on the tree or its fruit, 
though ants will attack both. Bugs have a great 
antipathy to the leaves of tin; custard apple, and 
instantly quit a bed in which they are placed, 
and Dr. Irvine mentions that Baiun, the roots of 
Ocynium pilosum have the same effect. The 
leaves of the American species of the sweet flag 
are said to be noxious to insects and to be never 
eaten by cattle. Sweet-flag, Eng. ; \ aesamboo, 
Tam.; Vudya, Tel. ; Vyamboo or Vashampoo, 
Mai.. ; Shwet-Buch, Beng. ; Buck, Duk. The 
Gum Anirne, is a protection against the at¬ 
tacks of insects ; and colocyntli is useful for pro¬ 
tecting shawls and feathers against, their inroads. 
Camphor-wood is valuable for the construction 
of chests and almirahs, as its powerful odour pro¬ 
tects the contents from the ravages of white ants 
and other insects. — (/ Shaughnessy, page 545. 
The leaves of the various Margosa trees, Melia 
and Azaderachta, dried and kept in books, are 
much used by the people of India to preserve 
them from the attacks of insects. To prevent 
injury to furs, feathers, books, papers and clothes 
that ve lodged in trunks, book cases &c.; it is 
useful to place along with them small packets of 
camphor; or little cups of camphor dissolved in 
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alcohol; packets of the seeds of the small fennel 
flower, Nigella sativa, the “ kata jira” of the 
bazars : pieces of the roots of the Aconitum 
ferox, the dreadful “ bisk “ stti Sing tea huh” 
or hishnak of the bazars, may also be used, but 
its highly poisonous efleets on animal life, re¬ 
quire its use to be had recourse to with the 
greatest precautions. Insects are very destructive to 
books in India and the pastes or gums employed 
in the bindings, form special objects for the at¬ 
tacks of certain tribes: it may be useful to be 
known, therefore, that insects refuse to attack 
the gum of the eashewnut fruit, and that a lit¬ 
tle sulphate of copper or blue vitriol mixed with 
the rice or flour paste, used for joining papers, 
very effectually keeps-these destructive pests at a 
distance. The leaves of the Justicia gnndarussa, 
LlN. ; Canrnoochi, Tamili ; Nulla YVawalee, Tel ; 
Neela Nirghoondee, Hans., dried and powdered, 
are used a« a preservative; to keep insects from 
books. “ Our boatmen,says Fortune,who heard 11 s 
talking about the musquito, asked Sing-Hoo why 
he did not go and buy some musquito tobacco, 
which they said might be had in the village, and 
which would drive all the linisqitoes out of the 
boat. 1 immediately despatched him to procure 
some of this invaluable substance. I 11 a few 
minutes he returned with four long sticks in his 
hand, not unlike those commonly used for burn¬ 
ing incense in the temples, only somewhat longer 
and coarser in appearance. lie informed me 
they cost only two cash each—certainly (‘heap 
enough if they answered the purpose. Various 
substances are employed by the Chinese to drive 
away musquitoes. This which we had just 
purchased was made with the sawings of resinous 
woods—l believe procured from juniper-trees— 
and mixed with some combustible matter to 
make it burn. A piece of split bamboo, time 
or four feet in length, is then covered all over 
with this substance. When finished it is as thick 
ns a rattan or a small cane. The upper end of 
the bamboo has a slit in it for hooking on to 
any nail in the wall, or to the roof of a boat. 
AY hen once lighted, it goes on burning upwards 
until within six inches of the hook, beyond which 
there is no combustible matter, and it then dies 
out. A somewhat fragrant smell is given out 
during combustion, which, at a distance, is not 
disagreeable. Sometimes the sawdust is put up 
in coils of paper, and is then burned on the 
floors of the houses. Various species of worm¬ 
wood are likewise employed for the same purpose. 
The stems and leaves of these plants are twisted 
and dried, and probably dipped in some prepar¬ 
ation to make them burn. Tfye musquito has a 
mortal aversion to all thesA substances and 
wherever they are burning, the^e the little tor¬ 
mentors will not come. I procured the sticks 
in question, and burnt them daily, after th|fi; and 
although the insects were often swarming when 
I entered the boat or an inn, the moment their 
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“ tobacco” was lighted they quickly disappeared? 
and left me to sit at my ease, or to enjoy a re¬ 
freshing sleep. Whoever discovered this pre¬ 
cious tobacco was a benefactor to his country, 
and should have been honored with the blue 
button and peacock’s feather at the least. But* 
I suppose, like all other Chinese discoveries, it is 
so old that the name of its original discoverer 
cannot now be traced.— Fortune'a Tea Districts, 
7)oge 180. 

(590) BANHLES. 

llaiigrrc.'in, H iwi> | Wallnrrl, Tam. 1 Gazloo, Tel. 

This is the name given to the wrist and 
ankle rings so generally worn by orientals. The 
Chinese make them of a clouded or plain 
vitreous substance to imitate jade stone or 
chalcedony. They are packed in boxes contain¬ 
ing a thousand pairs, each box estimated to weigh 
a peeul.— Morrison, page 171. I tangles are im¬ 
ported into and also exported from Madras. 
In the last four years, the imports were to the 
value of Ks 1147, chiefly from Bombay. The 
exports were in number ID, 5.1,000, of the value 
of Its. 3,078 and to Bombay and Si tide. The 
following is the tai-ilf valuation of Bangles, in 
Bombay : — 

Country (Hass Bangles Its. 150 per Cwt. 
Broken do. do. do. 3| do. 

China gilt, glass do. do. 8 per 100 pairs. 

Do. not do. do. do. do. 4 do. 

Lae Bangles. do. 5 per 1000. 

(591) BANG!BA. The name of a cloth fabri¬ 
cated from the gigantic stinging nettle of the Ni- 
pal and Sikkim Hills. The fibres of which are 
mentioned by l)r. Campbell and applied for this 
purpose. The preparation is the same as the 
“ Pooah,” but the Bangra is harder and stiller 
than Pooah, and not adapted to making cordage 
and nets.— Hoyle. 

(592) BANOPHSHA. The “ Banophsha” of 
the Eastern bazars is the dried plant of the Viola 
odorata. The infusion is a good nauseant and 
diaphoretic.— Bevy. Phnr. page. 305. 

(593) BANIAN TREE, Bar-ka-jhar, Ilhul. 
See Ficus Indica. Some of these trees cover an 
immense space. In the Botanical Gardens at Cal¬ 
cutta, the great Banyan tree; ‘Which is still the 
pride and ornament of the garden. Dr. Falconer 
ascertained satisfactorily to he only seventy-five 
years old. Annual rings, size, &c. afford no evi¬ 
dence in such a case, but people were alive; a few 
years ago who remembered well its site being oc¬ 
cupied, in 1782, by a kujoor (Date-palm), out of 
whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and beneath 
which a Fakir sat. It, is a remarkable fact that 
the banyan hardly ever vegetates on the ground; 
but its fi^ are eaten by birds, and the seeds de¬ 
posited in the crowns of palms, where they gnnw, 
sending dovvn roots that embrace and eventually 
kill the paint, ^vhich decays away. This tree is 
now eighty fe«lt high, and throws an area, 300 

feet in diameteAinto a dark, cool shade. Had 

* 
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this tree been growing in 1819 over the great 
palm-stove at Kew, only thirty feet ol* each end 
of that vast structure would have been uncovered: 
its increase was proceeding so rapidly, that by 
this time it could probably cover the whole. 
Larger banyans are common in India ; but few are 
•so svmmetrical in shape «uid height. As the Ban¬ 
yan tree gets old, it breaks up into separate masses, 
the original trunk decaying, and the props be¬ 
coming separate trunks of the different portions. 
— Hooker Hint,* Jour. lol. 11. p. 210. 

(594) BATCH I. Seed of a small bush found 
near Ajnicer ; is very mucilaginous, cooling and 
demulcent: is taken in sherbet.—GV*. AM. Top. 
of Aj mere, pa ye 128. 

(595) BAQUA1S on VACOA. Thcgencral name 
given in the Mauritius to a species of Pmidmius, 
the screw pines. One of these appears to be the 
P. sativus of Du Petit Thouars, but, according 
to Mr. Henley, is I\ Vacoa. It is described as 
growing to the height of 30 feet, when left un- 
pruned. The leaves are cut every second year, 
beginning when the plant is three years old, and 
each plant yields enough for two large bags. The 
preparation of the fibre must begin with the 
leaves, immediately they are removed from the 
trees. This consists first, in splitting the leaves 
into fillets which are from three fourths to one 
inch broad at the base, but taper to a point, and 
an*, from three to four feet in length. One of 
them will support the weight of a bag of sugar, 
or about 140 lbs. without breaking. Mr. Henley 
states that the leaves of the other species with 
which he is acquainted, are comparatively weak. 
Dr. Roxburgh (Kl. Ind. e. iii. p. 741) has de¬ 
scribed the purpose to which the species most 
common in the Mauritius is applied, and having 
observed the valuable uses to which the plant was 
put to there, he recommended its introduction in¬ 
to India, in some of the dry southern parts of 
which, it would, no doubt, though slow of 
growth, be a valuable acquisition, from the facility 
with which good sacking may be manufactured 
from its leaves. This has never yet been effected. 
The plant is remarkable for the aerial leafless 
roots which it sends down to support its stem, 
and which are of so fibrous a nature as to be em¬ 
ployed for making paint brushes for common pur¬ 
poses.— Fib. PL Hoyle,]). 36. 

(596) BAltASAMA. The leaves of various 
species are known in the Calcutta bazar as Buchu, 
and may be used in infusion and decoction for 
L va Ursi. The infusion and decoction is a use¬ 
ful astringent bittei% having a special tendency to 
remedy purulent and mucous discharges from 
the kidneys and bladder; dose one to four 
ounces, repeated according to the effect.— Beng. 
Phar. p. 281—298. A tincture of Buchu, is 
an astringent diuretic, valuable in chronic dis¬ 
eases of the urinary organs in dose from oue to 
two fluid drachms. — Beng. Phar. page 4&2. 
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(597) BA11B, the name of a noble breed of 
horses reared by the Moors of Barbary and Mo¬ 
rocco, and introduced into ►Spain during their do¬ 
minion in that country, where however it has 
been suffered to degenerate greatly since their ex¬ 
pulsion. The noble ratio of Barbary horses com¬ 
monly called Barbs arc of rare occurrence even in 
their own country, where the tyranny of the go¬ 
vernors holds out no inducement to private indi¬ 
viduals to rear an animal, ot which they may be 
deprived without scruple or compensation, by the 
(irst man in power who happens to fancy it. It 
is only among the wild nomadic; tribes of the de¬ 
sert, whose roving habits and inhospitable coun¬ 
try plaCv* them beyond the control of the ordinary 
powers of the state, that this breed exists in per¬ 
fection. The common horse of Barbary is a very 
inferior animal, which, if originally derived from 
the same source as the noble race of Barbs, has 
greatly degenerated. In the beauty and symme¬ 
try of their forms, however, even the latter are far 
from excelling: their valuable qualities, and in 
these they are perhaps unequalled by any other 
breed in existence, are, unrivalled speed, sur¬ 
prising bottom, abstinence, patience and endur¬ 
ance under fatigue, and gentleness of temper.— 
Hug. Cyc. p. 383. 

(598) BARB1ROUSSA, or Horned Hog of 
travellers. This wild hog inhabits the woods of 
Java, Celebes, and others of the larger Sunda 
Isles. Its upper tusks are of great length, and 
curved form, and grow upwards and backwards 
like the horns of the Jtnminautia. It is proba- 
blv the Shh tetraceros of dOlian.— Eng . (Jyc. 
page 359. 

t (599) BARILLA. 

K;ili, Aka it. Harripjia, It. 

Soda, But. Solda Bnrillui Pout. 

Sonde, Vr. Snrinnka, Kijr. 

Soda Barilla. Gkr. Barilla, Su. 

Sajcekltar, Grz Hind. Application, Tam, 

Aii inquire carbonate of soda, obtained by 
lixivating the ashes of sea weeds. The best 
quality is of a blueish gray colour, and the 
commoner kinds of a colour approaching to black. 
It is used in the manufacture of soap, glass, and 
in bleaching, &c. Localities, Spain, Sicily, Cana¬ 
ry Islands, and Persia. It is brought to Bombay 
from the Persian (iulf, and is known iiithc bazars 
by the name of &hjeekhar. — Faulkner. Barilla ; 
Kelp ; Salsola Soda and Natron are all Carbonates 
of Soda. Two species of Salicornia and one of Sal- 
sola, are extremely abundant on the Coromandel 
Coast, and Dr. Roxburgh was of opinion that they 
might be made to yield Barilla sufficient to make 
soap and glass for the whole world. At the Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition of 1855, Captain Blagravc con¬ 
tributed a specimen of Barilla, or crude subcar¬ 
bonate of Soda, prepared from the ashes of 
“ Salicornia Indica,” and the jury remarked that 
this is a source, from which large quantities of 
alkali might be procured, as these saline plants 
grow abundantly in the salt marshes and back 
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witters of this presidency. But it is doubtful, 
whether even taking into consideration the cheap¬ 
ness of labour, the manufacture could come into 
competition with the more economical processes 
for procuring this substance from dhobee’s earth 
(native carbonate of soda), or from sea salt. The 
genus Mesembryanthenmm is rich in alkaline 
carbonates, and usually frequents the Sea Shore. 
Dr. Helenas Scott received the Gold Medal of 
the Society of Arts, for sending from Bombay 
the mineral alkali. — Prod. Hex. Hoyle, p. 75-76. 
Mineral Soda or Saji Matti of Bengal, tlie Appli- 
carum of the Tamul people, occurs in immense 
quantities in many parts of Bengal, especially in 
the districts of Monghvr, l’urnca, and Cawnpore. 
It. contains from 40 to 50 per cent of carbonate 
of Soda, with organic matters, clay, sand, and 
oxide of Iron. The salts can be extracted bv 
washing the mineral without incineration, but 
the organic matter is dissolved at the same time 
and gives a deep brown solution from which pure 
crystals cannot be obtained. The. firing destroys 
this substance, and then the solution is colour¬ 
less, but care must be taken not to push the heat 
beyond low redness, for the alkali, at a higher 
temperature combines with the sand and clay, 
and the whole runs into a green glass, insoluble 
in water. The earth of a large tract of unpro¬ 
ductive land in the Puttooeottah and Trevnndv 
Talooks of Tanjore is greatly impregnated with 
impure carbonate of Soda, and a small export 
trade goes on of Dhobie's earth. In the years 
] 826 to 1880, the late Mr. Hart and l>r. McLeod 
commenced working it on the large scale, and 
about 1000 tons of barilla containing 25 per 
cent of pure alkali, and equal to the best 
Spanish, was the estimated produce .—Scientific 
Records of the Madras Government. In Europe, 
this salt is prepared cither by burning sea weeds 
and lixiviating the ashes, the product being term¬ 
ed kelp and barilla, or by decomposing common 
salt by sulphuric acid and then roasting the re¬ 
sulting sulphate with chalk, sawdust, and frag¬ 
ments of iron. 1’hc mass when washed gives 
the carbonate of Soda.— O'Shnugh messy. The 
celebrated Natron lake of Loonar, produces six 
principal varieties of Salt, to which the natives 
give the following names. 1. Dulla—2. Nu- 
nmek Dulla—3. Kupphul—4. Pappree—5. 
Jthooskec, and 6. Mnhd Khar. Dulla and Nu- 
muok Dulla are. used for dying silks, fixing co¬ 
lors,—also as medicine, and in the manufacture 
of bangles ;—of Khuppul, there are two kinds, 
one of greater value than the other ;—this salt is 
used in fixing the red dyes of cloth. Puppree is 
used in the manufacture of bangles, of which 
there are two manufactories near the lake. When 
these are in full operation, bangles are manufac¬ 
tured in large quantities, each man being able to 
manufacture from 6 to 700 daily. The eyesight 
of these men fail soon, owing to the entire want 
of protection from the glare of the glass 
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furanaces. Some are employed, also, in the 
baking of a cake called papur, and by the native 
lmkeems as an antacid in dyspepsia. There is 
also an inferior description of Puppree. Blioos- 
kee is a white saline salt, left as a deposit on the 
margins of the lake, and is principally used in 
the manufacture of soap. Madhkur, is an infe¬ 
rior kind of Bhooskee, used by Dhobics in bleach¬ 
ing clothes. The purest salt is found close, to 
the saline springs, and the other salts, in their 
order, as entered above, arc found on receding 
from that point towards the margin of the lake. 
— JJr. Smith. 

(600) BAR.HJRI. Bark of the root of a clim¬ 
ber found in Rajwarra, is tasteless, one fourth of 
a tola is a dose, is given to women after child¬ 
birth, in “ luddoo,” said to augment the secre¬ 
tion of milk, to relieve the after pains, and to 
strengthen. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 127. 

(601) BARK. 

Putta, Tam. I Kushar, Arab. 

Putt a, Tkl. I Clial, tiuz. Hind. 

The outer rind or covering of trees. Bark, in 
Vegetable Physiology, is the external coating of 
the stem and branches of plants, ensheathing the 
wood. In woody Exogens it separates sponta¬ 
neously from the wood in spring and summer, 
and in herbaceous plants of t he same elass it 
may be easily removed with a little care; but in 
En do gens ami yjerogens it is so continuous with 
the central part of the stem that it can never be 
divided except, by violence, and by lacerating the 
tissue which lies immediately below it. This 
difference arises from the manner in which the 
plants of these three great natural classes re¬ 
spectively grow\ Exogens add annually new mat¬ 
ter to the inside, of their bark and the outside of 
their wood, which renders it necessary that a 
spontaneous separation of wood and bark should 
take place in order to make room for the newly- 
generated substance ; but Endogens, which grow 
by addition to their centre, and Acrogens, by 
elongation of their point, require no such separa¬ 
tion.— Eng. Cyc- page 389. The outer rind of 
plants, just described, in some eases yields an 
astringent principle called tannin, highly useful in 
medicine and the arts. The most important 
kinds of bark in a commercial point of view, 
are, undoubtedly, Oak bark, Peruvian bark, and 
the barks of some of the Acacias. Oak bark is 
powerfully astringent, 3-£ lbs of it being equal 
to lbs of galls : to 3 lbs of sumach : to 7£ 
lbs of the Leicester willow : to 1L lbs of the 
bark of the Spanish chestnut: to 18 lbs of Elm 
bark: aijd to 21 lbs of common willow bark. 
The importance of Oak bark has however been 
greatly diminished since the introduction of the 
Sumachs as Rhus cotinus, the Venus sumach, 
and R- coriaria, the hide or elm leaved sumach : 
also of the Divi-divi, or Ccesalpinia coriaria: of 
Valonia ? the acorn cups of Quercus JEgilops, 
of Catechu and Gambir, from the Acacia cate- 
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elm and Uncaria Gambir of the Indian My- 
robolans, the Mimosa or wattle bark of Aus¬ 
tralia, the cork tree bark of Spain and willow 
bark. Next in importance to Oak bark, is 
the Peruvian or Jesuit s baik, of which thiee 
principal kinds are known in commerce, the 
pale, red and yellow. The pale bark is the 
produce of Cinchonia longifolia and is the 
original Cinchonia of Peru. It is received in 
ohest.s covered with skins, each containing 
200 lbs., consisting of pieces 8 or 10 inches long, 
•and singly or doubly quillctl or rolled inwards. 
It, is of a pale fawn or cinnamon colour, and has 
very little odour when dry, but the decoction is 
agreeably aromatic. The. taste is a tine bitter, 
but, austere. The second, or red bark, is obtain¬ 
ed from Cinchonia oblongifolia, grows in the 
Andes, and is received in chests weighing from 
100 to L50 lbs. each. This kind is mostly in 
flat pieces of various sizes, with occasionally 
some that are quilled, the internal bark being 
woody and of a rust red colour. Red bark has 
a weak peculiar odour, and a less bitter, but 
more nauceous taste than the other barks. The 
third, a yellow bark, is the produce of Cinchonia 
tordifolio, of Santa Fe and Quito, and is pack¬ 
ed in chests containing 90 to 100 lbs. each, in 
pieces from 8 to 10 inches long, some quilled, but 
the greater part Hat. The interior is yellow, ap¬ 
proaching orange colour. It, has nearly the same 
odour in decoction, as the pale, and has a more 
bitter and less austere taste. The Peruvian bark 
trees are said to have been naturalized in India; 
The Reverend Mr. Livingstone, in his travels, 
discovered great forests of them in South Africa. 
— Tomlinson. 

(G02) BARLERIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Acunthacea! , and cha¬ 
racterised by the spiny processes of its bracts, 
the large size of the upper and lower sepals, and 
its funnel-shaped corolla, which is often so twist¬ 
ed that the upper segment becomes lowest. The 
species are natives of various parts of the East 
Indies. A few of them have been introduced 
into English gardens, of which Barleria lupu- 
lina, with its large bracts resembling hops, and 
B. prionitis, a common swamp-plant in Java, 
are the most remarkable. In Europe, however, 
they all require to be cultivated in a hot-house, 
and are propagated readily by cuttings.— Eng. 
Cgc. page 391. In addition to those noticed be¬ 
low, Wight, in his leones, gives figures of 
Barleria Cowriallica ■ Cuspidala; Ilochstetteri, 
longiflora and nitida. 

(603) BARLERIA BUXIEOLIA, Cara-schulli, 
Rheede. A native of Malabar and Mysore ; it 
blossoms during the hot season. - Roxb. 

(604) BARLERIA CLERUL.EA, 

Dusee, 15 eng. 

This is a flowering shrub, cultivated for the sake 
of its numerous large and beautiful light blue 
flowers. It.is a native of the moist, shady yalleys 
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amongst the mountains of the Northern Circars, 
and also of Bengal.— lloxb. 

(605) BARLERIA, CILIATARoxburgh. Grows 
in the northern parts of Bengal. 

(606) BARLERIA CRISTATA, is a large very 
ramous shrub, found in gardens about Calcutta 
and wild in the forests of Sylhet.— Roxb. 

(607) BARLERIA DICHOTOMA. Roxb. 

Sad a Jateo, Beng. 

(608) BART/EKIA PltlONITES. 

Kooruntuku, Sans. I Mooloo govinda, Tel. 

Kanta-jatec, Beng. | 

This is one of the most common and at the 
same time most elegant of the small slnubby 
plants of India. It is in flower all the year round 
and every soil and situation seems to suit it equal¬ 
ly well.— Roxb. 

(609) BARLERIA PURPUREA. A shrubby 
spreading plant, with opposite, sub-rotund nearly 
sessile leaves ; spines in axillary pairs longer tl-.an 
the leaves ; flowers solitary, large, of a beautiful 
pink colour. 

(610) BARLEY. 

Slmir, Plumrra, Gorsteiigrnuppn, Orzo, It. 

Arab. Gr.it Hurdcnm, Lat. 

Hyp:, Put. Jow, (Jiiz. Hind. FatschmcH, lies. 

Urge, Fit. I l’Eits. Ccbnda, Sr. 

This grain is cultivated in most parts of Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Barley is sometimes 
brought to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and 
also from Candahar, &e. via Kurraohee. It is 
grown on the Neilgherry hills, and is to be had in 
the Dekhan.— Faulkner. There are several dis¬ 
tinct species of Barley, but the llordeum disti- 
clion, or two-eared barley, is that commonly cul¬ 
tivated in England. As met with in commerce, 
the seeds or grains are usually enclosed in the 
Palcie or husks: denuded of these they form 
“ Scotch or pot barley when rounded they con¬ 
stitute “ pearl barley,” and this again reduced to 
powder is called “ patent barley.”— Hawaii. 
“ This last grain,” says Crawfurd, speaking of 
the Malay Peninsula barley, ( llordeum hexastich- 
onf) “ is not known to the natives, and when we 
pointed it out, they imagined it to be unripe 
grains of wheat.” Notwithstanding this testi¬ 
mony, the Burmese have a name for barley which 
frequently occurs in their books. It constitutes 
one of their seven kinds of mini or cereal grasses, 
and its corresponding Pali name is identical with 
the Sanscrit name of barley.— Mason. Barley is 
one of the cheapest of the grains found in the 
Bazars of Kaira in Guzerat.— Spry's Suggest, 
page 4-1. 

(611) BAROMETER, from two Greek words 
meaning measure of weight, is one of the most 
wonderful instruments ever contrived for assisting 
the philosopher in searching out the laws of the 
wonderful ocean of air in which we live. There 
are several kinds in use, the common Barometer , 
the lower priced articles of which, are generally so 
ina ccurate as to be useless: the Water Barome¬ 
ter , 40 feel long invented by Professor Parnell, 
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which is extremely sensitive of the fluctuations 
in the height of the air; and the Aneroid Baro¬ 
meter, invented by M. Vidi of Baris, the action 
of which depends on the effect produced by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on a metallic box 
from which the air has been exhausted and then 
hermetically sealed.— Total. ThC'following table 
shews the mean altitude of t he Barometer at some 
remarkable places and elevations in India. 


Places. 

I’Vfit in iiei;;htnl>ov« 
the sea level. 

Barometer mean. 

Level of the sen,. 

000,00 

.‘50 00 

Calcutta, ( Chaud- 1 
jntl <jh (t U) .J 

35 

2!) 8!).'5 

TiMtlvst, .. 

07- 

W 

20570 

lienuies, . 

:ji •< > 

20-40+ 

Sahar unpore., . 
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7r,o 
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2+12 
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Cl lira l’unji,. 

hOOO 

2 K)00 
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. 

+400 

hoot) 

0057 

2.v:i:5o 
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11tarjeelin^, . 

\< )ot;if*;imiuul, Nilgiris, 

7~~1 

23054 
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10,000 

20400 
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1 (i 011 

1 (» CiSO 


j 5,000 

•4 miles, . 


20,000 

] 1-000 

13 720 

!• miles, ... 
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11 280 
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4 240 

1 o ditto, . 


HiOO 
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( 012 ) BARRINGTONIA, wurrn fi-owehed. 
There- is a species of Barringtonia in the Tavoy 
and Mc-rgui jungles with drooping spikes of 
white flowers three, or four feet long; and which 
would be much admired if introduced into the 
cities. The leaves are very large and lyre- 
shaped, and both flowers and foliage would 
contrast well with the other trees around it. 
The species is not described in any of the 
books to which Mr. Mason eould refer.— Mason. 

(013) BARRINGTONIA A CU TAN GALA. 

Mi/rlcuiM>. 

Sumundur |>ha], also lJijjul, | Kailami, Tam, 

Hum I Kyni-tlia, BuiiM. 

A large tree, flowers in pendulous racemes of 
a dark scarlet colour, fragrant; fruit oblong, 
four sided sharp angles. Barringtonia aentan- 
ffula is most plentiful in the Tharavvaddy district. 
The wood is hard and of fine grain, red, and 
equivalent to mahogany. It is used iu construct¬ 
ing carts.— McClelland. It is also a native of 
Chittagong, and is found iu a clump of trees at 
Saharunpore, near Mr. Grindall’s house, {Boyle, 
p. 210.)—O’ Shavghumy,page 337. In the Te- 
nasserim Provinces, this tree, which Mr. Mason 
calls the scarlet flowered Barringtonia, bears 
long pendulous bunches of scarlet flowers, and is 
very abundant in the forests, to which it is a 
great ornament.— Mason. 

(614) BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA. 

Tina cfrm# fi'mVioi* Iron ic o nnfitrn nl* fVio Mr\. 


BARYTES OR BARYTA, 
luccas, the delta of the Ganges and Malabar. 
Its root is slightly bitter, and considered by the 
Hindus to be aperient, cooling, and febrifuge. 
(615.) BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA. 

Kyai-gyee, Burm. 

This large and beautiful tree is a native oi 
Pegu, the Tenasscrim Provinces, the Malay 
Archipelago, and the South Sea Islands. It is 
very plentiful in Pegu. Its wood is red, hard, 
of a fine grain, and equivalent to maho¬ 
gany. It is used in the construction of carts.— 
ltoxb. McClelland. The fruit is mentioned by 
Ainslie as being used in Java for intoxicating 
fish* — O'Shaughuessy, page 337. 

(Gib) PART AM, Eugeissonia tristis, Grid’. A 
palm growing on the hills about Ching, Malacca 
and Penang. The leaves are used in Penang in 
making mats for the sides of houses, also for 
thatch, and for all the purposes to which those 
of the Nipa fruticans are applied. 

((>17) BARTON IA A UREA. Loasacere. —A 
beautiful species, for garden culture, the flowers 
of a yellow and white colour, opening at night ef¬ 
fusing a sweet odour; they should be planted 
close together, so that the ground may be covered 
with its leaves.— Riddell. 

(618) BARTUNG. Seed of a bush, brought 
from Delhi considered cooling, and astringent, 
used in sherbets, in diarrhoea.— Gen. Med. Top. 
page ] 2 G. 

(619) BAKU, Malay ; Kawal/ Javanese : is a 
gossamer-like substance, found at the base of the 
petioles of the Goinuti palm, the Amiga sacchari- 
fera. It is imported into China where it is 
applied like oakum, for caulking, and also for 
tinder. 

(620) PARTING SADAB. Leaves of a plant 
from Delhi ; heating and as such used in me¬ 
dicine to cure flatulency and dyspepsia; sells at 
two rupees for one seer.— Gen. Med . Top. 
of Ajmere , page 129. 

(621) BARYTES or BARYTA, the Oxide of 
Barium. This is found in the earth in combi¬ 
nation with acids, principally the sulphuric and 
carbonic. Native Sulphate of Barytes , known 
by the name of Heavy Spar , also Hepatite and 
Bologna Spar is found near Kurnool and other 
parts of India. It presents itself in various forms 
as crystalline, fibrous, saceharoid, compact, and 
earthy. The crystals are usually tabular, in modi¬ 
fied rhombic and rectangular prisms. Its degree 
of hardness is from 3 to 3*8, and the specific 
gravity from 4*3 to 4*7. Some varieties are fetid 
when rubbed. It is composed of sulphuric acid 
34, and barytes 66. It decrepitates before the 
blowpipe, and fuses with difficulty. It is dis¬ 
tinguished by its heavy specific gravity from 
Celestine and Arragonite , and from the various 
carbonates by not effervescing with acids. Heavy 
Spar is often associated with the ores of other 
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BASILISK. 


is much used in the arts. It is ground up and 
used as white paint, and also for adulterating 
white lead. Mixed with .equal parts of white 
lead, it is sometimes called Venice White-, 
and another variety, with twice its weight of 
of barytes, is called Hamburgh White ; and 
Another, with one-third white lead, is called Dutch 
White. The barytes in these mixtures seems to 
prevent the white lead from being tarnished by sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen,and they are therefore prepar¬ 
ed for some kinds of painting. The variety called 
Bologna Spar is highly phosphorescent after cal¬ 
cination. Allomorphite is a synonym of Heavy 
Spar. Cawk is a massive variety. Dreelite is 
a sulphate of barytes and lime.— Hug. Cyc. 
p. 392. Sulphate of Barytes occurs in quantity 
in Kurnool. 

(022) BASALT, a hard dark-coloured rock of 
igneous origin. The chemical composition is vari¬ 
able, as appears from different analyses, two of 
which, by JJeudaut and Phillips, are as follows :— 


Silica,. 

24 Brilliant _ 
Beaulieu. 

59-5 

Phillips. 

Saxony. 

44-50 

Difference. 

15-00 

Alumina,. 

11-5 

16-75 

5-25 

Lime,. 

1-3 

9*50 

8-20 

Magnesia,. 

00 

2-25 

2-25 

S()dllj • • m ••• ••• 

5 9 

2-60 

8-30 

Potash, . 

1-6 

0-00 

1-60 

Oxide of Iron, 

20-2 

20 00 

0-20 

Oxide of Manganese, 

00 

012 

0-12 


Basalt is a rock of very extensive occurrence 
on the surface of the earth, and is very frequent¬ 
ly detected in the vicinity of volcanoes, both ex¬ 
tinct and active. The greatest mass of volcanic 
rocks yet observed is that noticed by Colonel 
Sykes in the Dekhan, constituting the surface of 
many thousand square miles of that part of ludia. 
This immense mass consists of greenstone and 
amygdaloid, and is either massive, prismatic, or 
globular, occurs in horizontal beds, and is travers¬ 
ed by dykes which sometimes cross each other. 
Except the hollow of the Loonar Lake there 
is no trace of any crater in this volcanic 
region ; and indeed this is the case with numer¬ 
ous other volcanic districts, whence it has been 
inferred that such tabular masses have not been 
ejected from a conical vent similar to those of 
volcanoes, but that the fluid of which they are 
formed rose through cracks and Assures while in 
a highly liquid state, spreading out in sheets of 
melted matter over the adjacent rocks. As 
Basalt is frequently columnar, it is a rock which 
lms excited much popular attention, and travellers 
have been sometimes induced to describe rocks 
as basaltic merely because they were columnar, 
which however is a character that this rock pos¬ 
sesses in common with many others of igneous 
origin. When Basalt occurs m horizontal tabular 
masses, and is columnar, the columns are genc- 
rally perpendicular. When basalt forms the sub¬ 
stance of a perpendicular dyke, cutting through 


other rocks, and is columnar, the columns are 
usually horizontal. Basaltic columns are some¬ 
times also curved, and of this mode of occurrence 
there is a beautiful example in the island oi' 
Staffa.— Eng. Cyc. page 393. 

(623) BASELLA ALBA. Malabar night-shade 
or White Basil, or Indian Tea. Eng. 

Badroojee Ablircz, Arau. Kooka tolasie, I'l l.. 

Suffeid 'J’oolsie, I)uk. Urz. Butsalla-hnra, Tel. 

II ini). Alla-batsala, Tkl. 

Viswu-lulnsi, Sans. l’oi, also Buu-Poi, Bent,. 

Cunja koray, Tam. 

The natives of the Coromandel Coast reckon 
five varieties of this, three of which are cultivated 
and two wild ; the Yerra or Poha-batsalla, the 
Mattoo batsalla, and the l’edda batsalla. But 
ltoxburgli was inclined to regard them all as va¬ 
rieties of one species and to think B. Japanica 
ofBurmann, another.— Jloxb. This is a twin¬ 
ing plant, with succulent stems and leaves, which 
the natives of India and Burmese cultivate for 
spillage ; and it is said to be not inferior to tlu: 
common English spinage, which belongs to the. 
same natural family.— Mason. The leaves of the 
white basil, have a pleasant aromatic taste, and 
an agreeable smell. An infusion of them is used 
as tea by both Europeans and natives in India. 
The juice of the leaves is prescribed by native 
practitioners in doses of a tea-spoonful thrice a 
day, to a child suffering from catarrh.— Faulkner. 

(624) BASELLA BUBKA. Pdotika, Taw. 
Mai.auak Nightshade.—P erhaps a variety of 
B. alba A succulent plant of the same genus, 
only with red leaves, and is used as the former ; 
grows in any garden soil from seed, but requires 
stieks for it to climb upon.— Jeffrey. 

(625) BASIL. Oeymum Basilicum and mini¬ 
mum. Herbs used in salads, and soups, raised 
from seed, require little care in the culture : al¬ 
most weeds in Madras.— Jeffrey. 

(626) BASILISK, a genus of Saurian rep¬ 
tiles, belonging to the Iguanian Family, and 
comprises only two species. One of these, the 
crested basilisk, the Basaliscus Aniboiensh (Dan- 
din), is an inhabitant of Amboyna and the Is¬ 
lands of the Indian Archipelago. It is upwards 
of 3 feet long, of a green colour, marked with 
white lines on the head and neck, brown on the 
back and tail, and silvery white on the belly, 
irregularly dotted with numerous white points. 
It keeps in the vicinity of rivers and fresh-water 
ponds, where it loves to bask on the branches of 
the trees which overhang the stream. On the 
first appearance of danger it drops into the water, 
and conceals itself beneath some rock or stone, 
whence it may be taken with the naked hand or 
a noose, for it is a timid animaL. It is caught 
for the sake of its flesh, which is white and as 
tender as chicken, and in taste is said to resem¬ 
ble venison. The female deposits her eggs in 
the sand, and leaves them to be hatched by the 
sun, paying no attention afterwards to her young 
progeny.— Eng . Cyc. 
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BASSIA BUTYRACEA. 

(627) BASKETS. 

Corbeilles, Fa. I Kumpa, T el. 

Korbe, Gee. Koota, Maleal. 

'l'okra, Guz. Hind. Canastas, Fort. 

Paniere, It. Korsinu, itus. 

Kooray, TaM. | Canastas, Canastos. Pp. 

Well known articles of various shapes and siz¬ 
es, made of willows, twigs, rushes, splinters of 
bamboos, canes, &c. according as these are most 
abundant in the various countries of the world. 
Country bamboo baskets, in the tariff of Bombay, 
are valued tit Its 4 per hundred. Baskets in India, 
are generally made of bamboo, of palm leaves or 
of rattans or canes ; basket making is a coarse 
kind of weaving, and in India is an art pursued 
by Hindoo races of the mixed castes, but the faci¬ 
lity with which a knowledge of it can be acquir¬ 
ed renders it a favorite employment for the blind. 
— Tomlinson. Faulkner. 

(628) BASSIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Sapolaceoe. It has a calyx 
of four or five leaves, a monopetalous fleshy co¬ 
rolla, with its border generally 8-parted, and a 
great number of stamens. The ovary terminates 
in a long taper style, and contains from six to 
eight 1-secded cells. The fruit has a pulpy rind, 
with not more than three or four cells, the re¬ 
mainder, being abortive. The species are found 
in the East Indies and in Africa, where they are 
of great economical importance on account of 
the abundance of a sweet buttery substance 
which is yielded by their seeds when boiled.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 396. 

(629) BASSIA BUTYItACEA. 

Indian Butter Tree, Eng. I Yrl-pote, Lepcha. 

Fulwa or Phulwara, Hind. | 

The Indian Butter-Tree is found wild in Ne¬ 
pal and Sikkim and on the Almora hills in India, 
where it grows to a considerable size, its trunk 
sometimes measuring 50 feet in height, and 5 or 
6 feet in circumference. It has broad, oval, long- 
stalked leaves, from 6 to 12 inches long, smooth 
on their upper surface, hairy on their under. 
The flowers, which appear in January, are large 
and pale-yellow, hang down near the tips of the 
branches, from the axils of the leaves, and gene¬ 
rally grow three together. They are succeeded 
by smooth pulpy fruits, about as large as a 
pigeon’s egg usually containing two or three 
roundish light-brown seeds which ripen in Au¬ 
gust. From these is produced a fat-like sub¬ 
stance, which is a kind of vegetable butter, con¬ 
cerning which we find the following information 
in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,* by I)r. Roxburgh : 
— “ On opening the shell of the seed or nut, 
which is of a fine chestnut colour, smooth and 
brittle, the kernel appeal’s of the size and shape 
of a blanched almond. The kernels are bruised 
on a smooth stone, to the consistency of cream, 
or of a fine pulpy matter, which is then put into 
a doth bag, with a moderate weight laid on, and 
left to stand f&l the oil or fat is expressed, which 
becomes immediately of the consistency of hog’s 
lard, is of a delicate white colour and is solid at 


BASSIA LNOGIFOLIA. 

95°. Its uses are in medicine, being highly es¬ 
teemed in rheumatism and contractions of the 
limbs. It is also much valued, and used by 
natives of rank as an unction, for which purpose 
it is generally mixed with an utr (aromatic oil) of 
some kind. Except the fruit, which is not mucl> 
esteemed, no other part of the tree is used. 
V Ter the oil lias been expressed, the dregs are 
employed by the poor as food. This Phulwara 
Butter will keep many months in India without 
acquiring any bad colour, taste, or smell, and 
might no doubt be substituted advantageously 
for animal butter. The timber is of no value, 
being nearly as light as that of the semul, or 
Cotton-Tree ( Bomb ax heptaphylluru ).”— Eng. 
Cyc. page 396. Hooker. O'' Shanghnessy. 

(630) BASSIA LAT1FOLIA. (Mowa tree, 
Roxburgh). 

Ipei, Tam. | Epi, Tel. { Madooka, Sans. 

Bassia latifolia, the Mahwa, Madhaca, or 
Madhooka, is a native of the mountainous parts 
of the Cirears. It is very common in several 
parts of India and is deciduous in the cold sea¬ 
son. The tree has oblong leaves, and a corolla, 
with a very protuberant tube. Jt is a native of the 
mountainous parts of the Northern Cirears and 
of Bengal, where it forms a middling sized tree. 
Its wood is hard and strong, anil proper for the 
naves of wheels ; its flowers contain sugar; they 
are eaten raw by the natives and by jackals, and 
they yield by distillation a strong intoxicating 
spirit. From their seeds a considerable quantity 
of semi-solid greenish-yellow oil is obtained, 
which is found useful lor t he supply of lamps ; 
it is, however, inferior to that of the Bassia buty- 

raeea. It is curious that this oil (Epi oil 0,0 
^ *>,Epi muia, Tel. j^ ^;Lji_/ST6irar36aar,Elloopoo 
yeunai, Tam.) stains linen or woollen cloth as ani¬ 
mal oil does, while the fatty substance of the Bas¬ 
sia Imtyracea possesses no such property, but when 
rubbed on cloth leaves no trace behind.— Engl. 
Cyc. page 397. On the apices of the flowers of 
this plant, before they open, there is frequently 
a drop of a whitish, soft, tasteless resin to be 
found.— Roxb. Madras Ex. Juries Reporta. 

(631) BASSIA LONOIFOLIA. 

Yepa, Tei.. ! Yelloopai, also Ennny 

Mol<e-ka jlmrlliND. I carray marura, Tam. 

An Indian Oil-Tree. Jt is a large tree, a 
good deal like B. latifolia, but its leaves are 
narrower, and its flowers much more fleshy. 
It is a native of the peninsula of India, 
and is found in plantations along the sou¬ 
thern coast of Coromaiidel. In the southern 
part of the Tcnasserim Provinces also, a large 
timber tree is indigenous, from the seeds of 
which the natives express an oil which they 
eat with their food, and use for other purposes. 
It is a species of bassia, and does not differ suf¬ 
ficiently from the tree which produces the illiepie 
oil of Hindustan to constitute a new species. It 
may therefore be regarded, with* Mr. Mason, as 



BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. 

the Bassia longifolia. In the southern part of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, this bassia is quite abun¬ 
dant in a few localities ; and it is said to afford 
a timber in no way inferior to teak.— Mason. Mr. 
Rohde adds ; This is, I believe, the Ippi of the 
J'eloogoo country and is valued for keels of 
ships and for planking below the water line. Ex¬ 
posed to the wind and sun in the log, it rends 
into strips, it is considered a good wood for 
trenails, it is comparatively free from the attacks 
of the Teredo navalis, it is procurable among 
the logs brought down the Godavcry. At Tri- 
ehitiopoly, the carpenters state that a hard 
straight grained, rather heavy wood sold as 
Shemonotti is a species of Jppi.— Rohde. In the 
Wynaad, it is known as Oodagoo marum, and is 
there an ordinary sized tree : its wood being much 
used on the Malabar side for building .—Me Ivor. 
M. E. The wood is as hard and durable as teak, 
so that this is one of the most generally useful 
trees found on the continent of India, —liny. 
Cue. page 397. In some parts of India, the 
bowers of this tree are roasted and eaten by 
flu; peasants, or bruised and boiled to a jelly, 
•and made into small balls, which are sold or 
exchanged for fish, rice, and various sorts of 
small grain. Its fruit is yellowish, and yields 
by pressure a valuable oil, which is used by the 
poorer natives of India for their lamps, to make 
into soap, and instead of better oil, for cookery. 

Its semi-solid oil Eppa nuna Tel. 

$),fjyjULj OujGaarSsssr, Tam. Elloopoo yennai; 
Mohay-ka-tael Hind.) in Southern India, is sel¬ 
dom sold in the bazar, but the seeds are collected, 
and the oil manufactured by the Natives for pri¬ 
vate consumption. The seeds contain about 30 
per cent of oil of a bright yellow colour. 12,jibs 
of seed, in the ordinary native rude way of express¬ 
ing, produce 2 English gallons of oil. The oil or 
its seed may form an important article of export 
as a putty oil. It is procurable in South Arcot 
at Rs. 25 per candy, or Rs. 1-4-0 permaurul—in 
Bellary at 3 8 0, in Bhopaul at Rs. 31-2-0. In 
Tanjore, it may be had to the extent of 2,702 can¬ 
dies at the rate of 2-8-8 per maund. This oil 
makes excellent caudles and soap. Its chief use is, 
however, for burning in lamps, and as a substi¬ 
tute for butter in native cookery. The very great 
difference in colour, consistence and flavour, 
observable in specimens of this oil, is entirely 
attributable to the mode of preparation, and to 
the presence in some cases of a very large pro¬ 
portion of mucilage and other extraneous matter. 
A bright colored specimen from Tanjore, on 
being treated with dilute sulphuric acid, prov¬ 
ed remarkably pure, samples of the same oil 
from Rajamundry and Tinnevelly were equally 
good, but those from Nellore and Mysore de¬ 
posited a large amount of mucilage.— Madras 
Exhibition Jur. Report. In medicine the oil 
is used externally to cure the “ Itch” and 
other cutaneous disorders; and the leaves, milk 


BAST. 

of the green fruit, and bark, are boiled in water 
as a remedy in rheumatic ailments. 

(632) BASSIA PARKH, is believed to be the 
Shea-tree, or African Butter-plant, which is 
a very important article of African internal 
commerce ; and which it would apparently be 
extremely desirable to introduce into the AVcst 
and East Indies as a new source of internal 
wealth. This is the plant which is frequently 
spoken of by Park, who, in his ‘ Travels in 
Africa,’ found the people everywhere employed in 
collecting the fruit of the shea-trees, from which 
they prepare a vegetable butter. These trees 
grow in great abundance all over part of Bam- 
barra. They are not planted by the natives, 
but are found growing naturally in the woods ; 
and in clearing wood-land for cultivation, every 
tree is cut down but the shea. The tree itself 
very much resembles the American oak, and the 
fruit, from the kernel of which, first dried in the 
sun, the butter is prepared by boiling the kernel 
in water, has somewhat the appearance of a 
Spanish olive. The kernel is enveloped in a 
sweet pulp, under a thin green rind ; and the 
butter produced from it, besides the advantage 
of its keeping the whole year without salt, is 
whiter, firmer, and to Park’s palate of a rieher 
flavour than the best butter he ever tasted made 
of cow’s milk. The growth and preparation of this 
commodity seem to be amongst the first objects 
of African industry in this and the neighbouring 
states, and it constitutes a main article of their 
inland commerce.— Eng. Cgc. page 397. 

(633) BAST. The peculiar structure of Exo¬ 
genous plants is well seen on makiug a transverse 
section of the stems or branches, thus exhibiting 
rings of wood and layers of bark: but, in the 
stems of annual exogens, we see, in the centre, 
a circle of white cellular tissue, called pith, and 
round it a layer of wood like matter, which, in 
soifie plants, is called boon or shove. This is sur¬ 
rounded by layers of cellular tissue, which, when 
examined longitudinally, form a tubular sheath, 
enclosing the other parts. It is in some plants 
composed of long and tough elongated cells or 
fibres, which are sometimes called Bast, and is 
covered externally by a delicate skin or cuticle. 
It is these Bast fibres which are separated from 
the flax and hemp plants and familiarly known by 
these names. If we proceed to examine the 
transverse section of the branch or tree of an ex¬ 
ogenous plant, we see a number of rings, propor¬ 
tioned to its age. In the centre is the pith. This 
is usually small when compared with the bulk of 
the wood, and is surrounded by a longitudinal 
canal, called the medullary sheath, and which 
contains spiral vessels. Outside of this are the 
rings of wood formed of vessels and of wooden 
tissue, those near the centre, balled the heart- 
wood are denser and more highly coloured than 
those which are more external. Of these, the 
youngest are known by the name of sap-wood, 
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BATATAS EDUL1S. 

md are those most recently formed, as, in these 
rees, all additions of wood form on the outside 
>f the growth of previous years. On the outside 
)f the layers of wood, we find the part called bark, 
Ris also being composed of a series of layers, 
;.he oldest of which an; on the outside, and may 
in some trees be seen splitting and scaling off 
in a withered and dried state. The new r layer 
of bark will however be found inside of all, and 
next to the young wood. 'The structure of this 
part can be best examined in the bark of a young 
shoot. It w ill be found to be composed of two 
layers of cells, which receive different names 
from botanists, having the delicate epidermis or 
cuticle on the outside : but in the inside of all, 
the layer consists of tough, elongated cells and 
vessels, and is called liber or Hast. 'This part 
is very conspicuous in the lime tree of Europe 
which by the stripping of its bark, yields the bast 
of which liussia mats are made. In the East 
Indies, species of G rewin, of Hibiscus, and of 
Mulberry, are remarkable for this product and will 
be found mentioned under their proper names, 
as also the Theng-ban-shnw; the Ta-tha-you 
Shaw, the Shaw-phyoo : the Ngau-tsoung-slmw : 
Shan-nee and Ee-gw'-ot-Shaw, of Amman.— 
Hoyle Fib. FI. p. 80. 129, 199, 236, and 237 ; 
Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 
I 857, exhibited a very powerful new bast from 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum.— Madras Ex. 
Jur. Report. 

(634) BASTARD CEDAR. Vide Ckokela 

TOON A. 

(635) BATATAS, the Malayan name of a 
Oonvolvulaceous plant, tin; root much eaten in 
the South of Europe before the cultivation of the 
potato, which both became a substitute for it, 
and appropriated its name. It has generally 
been considered a species of convolvulus; but 
Professor Choisy, in his recent classification, has 
erected it and a few others int o a peculiar genus, 
distinguished by having an ovary with four cells, 
in each of which there is only one seed.— Eny. 
Cyc. page 398. 

(636) BATATAS EDULIS. 

Vullee-kalungoo, Tam. J Nutr-allo, 1 Iixi>. 

This is the Convolvulus Batatas of authors : the 
sweet Potato is the only species of any general 
interest. This plant, originally found wild in 
the Malayan Archipelago, has been gradually 
dispersed over all the warmer parts of the Avorld, 
where it is still an object of culture for the sake 
of its roots, which, when roasted or boiled, are 
mealy, sweet, and wholesome, but slightly laxa¬ 
tive. It is a perennial plant, with long creeping 
stems, haves variously lobed and angled, and 
pah- purple flowers about an inch long. It is im¬ 
patient of cold, and consequently unfit for culti¬ 
vation in the northern parts of the world ; but it 
is a productive agricultural plant in many warm 
countries. It is partially cultivated in the south 
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BAUHINIA. 

to the markets ol Madrid and Paris, where they 
are held as a delicacy. They however have the 
great fault of keeping badly, being very apt to 
become mouldy and to decay, unless extraordina¬ 
ry pains are taken to preserve them dry. They 
are sometimes raised in the hothouses of the curi¬ 
ous in England. There are two or three varieties 
cultivated in the Tenasserim Provinces and the 
potatoe like roots are used in various ways- It is 
very abundant, but is vastly inferior both in size 
.and quality to the sw eet potatoe of the Southern 
States of America.— Mason. 

(637) BATATAS-? Pour small roots w'ere 

sent from Australia by Mr. Dowdeswell, and 
planted by Mr. Rohde at Gun tool - , whence it has 
been already largely distributed. It has been in 
daily use as a vegetable for the last six months, 
and is preferred to the common sweet potato, as 
being less sw'cet and more farinaceous.— Juries 
Reports. 

(638) BATATAS JALAPA has none of the 
properties of the plant after which it is named.— 
Enq. Cyc. paqe 39S. 

( 039) BATATAS PANICULATA. (Convol¬ 
vulus paniculat us, Roxb. PI. Iud. i. 478.) East 
Indies generally. Bhoomi koomra, Ben a. Root 
perennial, tuberous, young shoots round and 
smooth. The large tuberous root is cathartic.— 
O'Shanyhiessy page 505. It has beautiful dark 
purplo flowers.— Riddell. 

(640) BATATAS I ’ENT A PH PEL A.—Steins 
twining, very hairy, flowers to the rains, cream 
coloured. — Riddell. 

(041) BATHS. Places constructed purpose¬ 
ly for washing the body, with hot, cold or tepid 
water : a practice, the healthful effects of which 
has been recognized by all nations. It was one 
of the legislations of Moses, and many easttjrn 
nations exalt ablution and bathing into religious 
observances. TJie functions of the skin cannot 
be preserved in healthy activity, nor the changes 
of climate effectually guarded against without the 
frequent use of the bath. The warm, tepid, cold, 
or shower bath, as a means of preserving health, 
ought to be of as common use as a change of ap¬ 
parel. Baths in India are generally constructed 
of the staves of casks, but these are apt to grow 
mouldy. Perhaps the best material and easiest 
procured is wood, which has been soaked in lin¬ 
seed oil, or w'ood varnished with the coach build¬ 
ers varnish. On a large scale baths are eco¬ 
nomically heated by steam. The sickly, the aged, 
the weak, and the intemperate should avoid the 
use of the cold bath, which should seldom be 
used in the higher table lands of India, even by 
the strong .—Tom l. 

(642) BAUHINIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Legiminosce. Linuams 
applied the name very happily to commemorate 
the merits of the two Bauhins, for the genus is 
remarkable for its leaves being generally divided 
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twining plants, found in the woods of hot coun¬ 
tries, and often stretching from tree to tree like 
living cables, forming with other plants an al¬ 
most insurmountable obstacle to the traveller 
who would penetrate the recesses of a tropical 
forest. Some of them, however, axe small trees, 
as for example Banhntia povrutn, which in Ja¬ 
maica is called Mountain Ebony, because its 
wood is sheathed with black. Their flowers are 
often very beautiful, for which reason they have 
long been cultivated in the liot-houses of Europe ; 
but they arc too impatient of the wretched treat¬ 
ment they usually receive in stoves to flourish 
and produce their noble blossoms. So long as 
these plants are cramped in cart hern pots Eu¬ 
rope must not hope to see those noble flowers 
which are described by the travellers who have 
visited the forests of America and India.— Eng. 
(hjc. p. 400. A thousand feet above Putikabaree 
in the outer Himalaya the prevalent timber is 
gigantic and sealed by climbing Leguminosie, as 
Bauhinias and Robinias, which sometimes 
sheath the trunks or span the forest with huge 
cables joining (recto tree.— Hooker , Him. Jour, 
page 10$. In the Tenasserim Provinces, a 
seandent species of bauhinia creeps up to the 
tops of the highest trees. It has very large 
leaves, and its flowers have the fragrance of 
mignonette. Tt approaches ValiPs bauhinia in 
size and habit, but its petals are red and yellow 
while in that they arc said to be white. It is 
probably one of'the species named by Wallich.— 
Ma.son. The bark of Bauhinia racemosa and 
pare i/fora has been employed in making ropes. 
A brownish-coloured gum is said by Roxburgh 
to be yielded by Bauhinia return. A gum is 
also collected from Bauhinia emargmata in the 
Deyra Boon, which is called Scm-ke-gond. The 
flowers and buds of Bauhinia tomentosa are dri¬ 
ed, and used in India as remedies in dysentery. 
Their astringency is probably due to the pre¬ 
sence of tannin, and one species, Bauhinia varie - 
gata, has a sullicient quantity of this substance 
in its bark to render it useful in tanning. The 
leaves of various Bauhinias are used in Brazil 
under the names of Unlia de Boy, or Ox-Hoof, 
as demulcent remedies.— Engage, p . 400. Lou¬ 
don calls bauhinia, mountain ebony, and the 
wood, though not much like ebony, is quite hard 
and might be applied to many useful purposes. 
To the five species which are enumerated among 
the Burmese flowering plants, may be added a 
small timber tree bearing a sour leaf, and a pod 
containing sweet pulp, like the honey locust of 
America. Its twin leaf is that of a *bauhinia. 
—* Mason . 


(643) BAUHINIA ACUMINATA. 

Mandareb, Tam. also 

Yella Munthara marum, 
Tam. 


White Bauhinia, Eng 
Chitka, also Cauchun, 
Beng, 

Cuchunur, Hind. 


This plant grows in India and Burmali. It is 
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the B. Candida of Ainslie, which some botanists 
think a variety of koochnal (B. variegata) a larg¬ 
er and more common tree.— Wight. Mr. Mason 
calls it a handsome shrub, with large blue- 
white flowers. It grows rapidly from seeds, and 
flowers in the second or third year.— Mason. Its 
wood, hard, and veined, is black, called by the 
inhabitants of America Mountain Ebony. It is in 
flower most parts of the year.— Roxh. Bauhinia 
acuminata, is described by Ur. ltiddell as a shrub 
with white flowers. — ltiddell. 

(644) BAUHINIA ALBIDA. 

Vellay-muutlinry-poo, Tam. 

The flower buds of this pretty tree yield an 
excellent vegetable for curries, but it is not 
generally known that it can be so used ; the 
flowers are very handsome when open being al¬ 
most. pure white, with a sweet odour.— Jaffreg. 
This is perhaps the species called by Roxb. B. 
Candida. 

(645) BAUHINIA ANOHINA. 

Na^-puot, llrND. 

An extensive and rambling shrub, with flex- 
uous compressed stems and small white flowers. 
This Bauhinia is highly ornamental.— Riddell . 

(646) BAU11 IN 1 A"BRACIIY('AllPA. 

Bwai-jin, Bijum. 

Attains to nearly three or four feet in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, its wood is^white coloured 
and adapted for fancy work and cabinet making. 
—McClelland. 

(647) BA U HINA CANDIDA, mild. 

Kuvidura aLo Yooga putrn, | Kana-raja, Hind. 

Sans | 

A small lmndsome tree flowering at the com¬ 
mencement of the hot season.— Roxb. 

(64$) BAUHINIA DLPHYL1A, Grows in 
Nellore, where it is called Yepi, Tel.— M.E. Jar. 
Hep. 

(649) BAUHINIA MALABAR1CA. This 
pretty large tree is a native of Malabar, where it 
blossoms in October and November.— Roxb. 

( 650 ) BAUHINIA NIT1DA. White Bau¬ 
hinia. 

Kuna raja. IIind. 

Cultivated in gardens at Kotah. —Irvine Gen. 
Med Top. p. 191. 

(651) BAUHINIA PARVIFLORA. Bwai- 
jin. Attains three or four feet in girth, and 
is very plentiful throughout the Tounghoo 
and Promo Forests. The Wood, white color¬ 
ed, adapted for fancy work and cabinet mak¬ 
ing. — Me Clelland. 

(652) BAUHINIA PURPURESCENS. 
Sd&uL] Lo^^rr<norr Lamb, Segapoo Muntliari 
marum. A small tree, with beautiful purple 
flowers : quality of wood unknown.— Jaffreg. 

(653) BAUHINIA PURPUREA. 

Peva-Kanchun, Beng. | Shegnypoo-munthari-poo, 

Sona, Hind. I Tam. 

This tree grows to a large size on the moun¬ 
tains of India, Roxb. It,8 fragrant flowers are of 
a deep roso colour j it flowers at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains. — Riddell. Jaffreg. 
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(654.) BAUHINIA RACEMOSA. 

Maloo, climber, Maloo Mali- I Atclie marum. Tam. 

jhun or Patwu Mawal or I filaweel Gliila, Hind. 

Ada, Tel. I 

This is B. parviflora of Roxb., not mentioned 
by Ainslie. The tree is small but the heart wood 
exceedingly hard and fine. The bark furnishes 
a kind of natural rope, being merely peeled and 
slightly twisted when it is ready for use.— Wight . 
This is found all over India. Along the forests 
of the Sewalik Hills and the hot valleys of the 
Himalaya from the doons of the North West to 
the valley of Assam, may be seen this magnificent 
climber, with its two lobed leaf, hanging in ele¬ 
gant festoons from the tops of lofty trees, which, 
from the distance from the roots to the steins, one is 
at a loss to imagine how it could have ever as¬ 
cended. But occasionally a half killed tree discloses 
the mode of its progress and indicates the destruc¬ 
tion it must have created in the forest. With the 
bark of this plant, which when stripped off is of a 
reddish brown colour, the natives of these moun¬ 
tains make ropes ; the stems arc usually cut in July 
and August: the outer bark being stripped off is 
thrown away and the inner is used for ropes, as 
wanted, by being previously soaked in water, and 
twisted when wet. It is also said to be boiled and 
beaten with mallets, which renders it soft and 
pliable, for beijpg twisted into ropes and strings, 
for charpaes. The fibre makes very strong ropes, 
but it is not over durable, and rots if kept con¬ 
stantly in water. Though not collected for sale, 
it is abundant all along the foot of the mountains. 
Major Swetenham describes its strong coarse 
ropes as answering well for suspension bridges. 
Specimens of the fibre and rope made from it 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851 .—Royle p. 
296. Jeffrey. Madras Museum. 

(655) BAUHINIA RETUSA, Roxb. Grown in 
the Calcutta Botanical gardens ; yields a brown¬ 
ish mild gum.— Roxb. 

(656) BAUHINIA JUCHARD1ANA—In¬ 
troduced from Madagascar, of this wood we 
have no knowledge. The trees in this country 
being still young.— llort. Garden 58. 

(657) BAUHINIA SCANDENS. Escula- 
pean Rod Bauhinia. Mr. Mason mentions 
that he has never seen the flowers of this 
species but they are mentioned as small. The 
tree is remarkable for its contorted stem, and 
it is said to have been, remarks Loudon, 
the origin of Esculapius’ snaken rod which lie 
brought from India. Bauhinia scandens, in its 
properties and uses, is similar to the B. racemosa. 
It is not uncommon abopt Gowhatti, and is a 
common species in Silhet. Its fibre is used by 
the Nagas, and doth made therefrom was sent 
to Major Jenkins by Major Hannay. A line 
made from the fibre sustained for forty-five 
minutes, 168 lbs, having stretched six inches 
only in three feet, and therefore is almost of the 
same strength as the best Sunn Hemp of Bengal. 
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But Captain Thompson reported that, whether 
from the nature of the material or the mode of 
preparation, he found the fibre so harsh and 
stubborn and to so stick together that the hec¬ 
kles tore it to pieces and injured its strength. 
— Mason, page 68. Royle , page 296. 

(658) BAUHINIA TOMENTOSA, Ains. 
Yellow Bauhinia. <s!T\l.L-(T^^lLnroih Caaf 
Attie (ebony, Ains.) also ^(^(SsvevQMirecor Sscur 
Theerovalaconume, Tamil. Usamaduga, Sans. 
A native of Ceylon, Malabar, and Coromandel ; 
the dried buds and flowers are used in dysen¬ 
tery.— O’Shanglmessy , page 317. This bears 
a large sulphur-coloured flower, and the up¬ 
per petal has usually a deep purple spot on 
the inside. A large shrub never exceeding 12 
feet in height. Wood very hard but too small 
to be of any great value in commerce. The na¬ 
tive physicians use the buds and young flowers 
in certain dysenteric cases.— Jeffrey. This like 
the B. racemosa, atclie marum, is a strong very 
dark coloured wood, hence we presume, the name 
ebony. Even the vouuger branches show the 
heart-wood very dark brown, the bark of this is 
also employed as externpory cordage- The plant 
furnished to Dr. Wight under the name of Caat 
Attie was the bauhinia racemosa .— Wight,- 

(659) BAUHINIA TRIANDRA, (Roxb.) 
This is a native of Bengal; when in flower is one 
of the most beautiful of the Bauhinias. Its trunk 
is strait and of considerable size.— Roxb. 

(660) BAUHINIA VAHL1I. Ciiamboolee. 
Duk. An immense seaudent shrub ; leaves about 

a foot in breadth, with rounded lobes ; legumes . 
pendulous, from twelve to twenty inches long, 
covered with a brown velvet, down. — Riddell. 

(661 )BAU I IINIA VARIEGATA : Variega¬ 
ted Bauhinia. 

Kuvidara. San. I Kuohniir, Hind. 

Kuctii kanchun, Bf,ng. | Irkuinbalitha, Can. 

Common in India, Burmah and at Ajmeer. 
When in blossom the tree is very splendid, and 
the fragrance delightful. The flower buds are 
eaten as a vegetable. This tree would be highly 
ornamental in compounds.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 
191. Jaffrey, Riddell. M. E. Jur. R. Mr. 
Mason says that when in blossom this is a very 
handsome tree.— 9/.ason. 

(662) BEAD PLANTS. Several plants in 
Tndia produce bright coloured seeds, used as 
beads, amongst these is the red seed with a 
black eye, of the Abrus precaiorim, which is also 
used by the Burmese as a weight. Mr. Mason 
informs us that the Karens in tlie southern pro¬ 
vinces cultivate one or two species of Job’s tears 
for the sted. The Pwos plant a species with 
round seeds which are used to ornament the 
borders of their tunics, but they are never seen 
on a woman’s gown. The Sgaus on the contrary, 
cultivate a species bearing an oval seed, and use 
them merely for embroidering female dresses. In 
Amherst Province,the Pwos seldom appear in their 
native costume, and many deny that their tribe 
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ever had any other than that which they now 
wear, which is Burmese.— Mason. The Abrus 
precatorius is a native of the East Indies, but 
is found in the tropical parts of Africa and Amer¬ 
ica. The seeds are in much request as ornaments, 
{yid are strung together as beads, with shells and 
other hard seeds, also as rosaries, hence the name 
precatorius. The common variety are red, with 
a black spot, whilst other varieties produce 
various coloured seeds. The leaves and roots 
secrete the sweet substance which characterizes 
the liquorice plant, ( Glycyrrhiza ylabra,) and in 
the East and West Indies it is called wild liquor¬ 
ice and used for the same purposes. Bang. Sweta : 
Koonch: Tamul, Oouduminnie. The shining 
scarlet seeds of the Adenanthera Vavonina , are 
used as weights, by jewellers, and are made into 
ornaments, in the form of beads, bracelets &c. 
The round, hard, black seeds continued in the hairy 
pericarp of the Can a a Indica , Krishna Ta¬ 
mara, Tun: Kata-bala : Kull Valeiinunnic,T am : 
Seela rumba, Sans : Ukkil bar ke munkeh, 
Hind : Habba jaya, Hind: are made into neck¬ 
laces t at id other ornaments. The Utkasum 
heads, are tin; very rough seeds of the Eliano- 
carpus lanceolutus, Utrasnm, Tam : Oodraj, 1)uk : 
They are brought to India from Java, of which 
country the tree is a native, are about the size of 
small nutmegs, and are made into bracelets for 
European ladies. The Sheva Brahmins and Pun- 
darums, religious devotees of the Slieva sect of 
Hindoos, who live by alms, wear them round 
their heads and necks and form them into 
rosaries. The dark colored oval seeds of the 
Caryota wens, are made into buttons, and used 
as beads by Mahomedans, koondel-panei rnunnie 
Tam. Erim patina , Can. The dark colored 
roundish seeds Koddu panel viunuie, T am : of the 
Corypha uiabraculifera, are used as beads by 
Hindu devotees, the Taders, or Dassari wnnloo, 
who live on alms. The Tolasee Beads , Tolasee 
r,ayr viunnie, Tam : Toolsi ke munke, Duk : are 
made from the root of the holy basil, Ocimum 
sanctum, a plant sacred to Vishnu and held in 
esteem by all Ins followers, the Brahmius and 
Taders of which sect, wear it round their necks 
and arms. A very handsome Bead is made from 
polishing the betel nut, called by the Tamil 
people l’aak rnunnie.— Ainslie, fyc. 

(603) BEADS. 

Paternosters, Pur. Munke, UlNI). 

Itosaires, Fn. Coroue, It. 

Koseu kranze, Oku. Kutkooroo, Mal. 

Muuueeara, Guz. Corona*, Sr. 

These small wares are formed »i glass, 
ivory, wood, cornelian, and other materials, and 
used as rosaries, necklaces, &c. The glass beatls 
manufactured in China are sent wholly to India 
or the Archipelago ; those for India are shipped 
to Bombay. Five boxes are estimated to weigh a 
pecul : 1345 boxes were shipped in 1836, at 
ft- 18 per box. In the four years 1852-53 to 
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1855-50 inclusive, the import of beads into 
the Madras Presidency was to the value of Its. 
1,37,722, and the value of the exports for the 
same period was Its. 24,491. 

(664) BEANS, FRENCH— White, Black, 
and Yellow. —These beans are runners and 
dwarfs; they should be sown in rows about 
two feet apart,, and may commence at the close 
of the hot winds. The dwarf white are prefera¬ 
ble at the early part ol the season, as they bear 
sooner than the other sort, which require sticks 
at least six feet high, and strong, so that they 
may stand the rain and wind ; may continue 
to plant them until March with success. All 
that is necessary is not to put them too close, 
and to remove caterpillars that are found upon 
them during the months of July and August. 
These beans are very hardy, and grow well in 
almost any soil. The Portuguese bean, or Che- 
vaux de Prize, is cultivated like all other beans. 
Its pod has four fringed angles, the edges jagged : 
they are dressed like French beans. All the other 
sorts are grown in the same manner.— Beans , 
Broad, and /Windsor, should be sown in the cold 
weather, in drills, the same as peas, each bean at 
six inches apart ; the rows sufficiently separated 
to admit a person to pass between them for pick¬ 
ing, weeding, &c. The best time incite Dekhan for 
sowing is in November, anil if the ground is light 
and well manured, there is no chance of failure. 
Dr. Riddell recommends the seed to be changed 
every season. Rats and porcupines are very 
destructive to them.— Riddell, 

(665) BEAR, the English name for a family 
of Plantigrade Mammalia, forming a natural 
group, with six incisor teeth and two canine teeth 
in each jaw, twelve molars in the upper and four¬ 
teen in the lower jaw, pentadactyle or five-toed 
feet, armed with strong claws, and a short tail. 
The bears exhibit but a comparatively small carni¬ 
vorous development, for notwithstanding their 
strength, their dentition, particularly in the form 
of the crowns of their molar teeth, indicates a 
propensity bordering on the fiugivorous exclu¬ 
sively.— Eng. Cyc. p. 401. 

(660) Ursus Euryspilus (llelarctos Eury- 
spilus of Horsfield), the Bornean Bear, differs 
from the Malayan > Jlear principally in having 
a large orange-coloured patch, deeply notched 
at its upper part upon the chest. The indi¬ 
vidual which was exhibited in the Tower of 
London, and from which Dr. llorstiekl wrote his 
description, measured along the back from muzzle 
to tail 3 feet 9 inches. It was obtained in Bor¬ 
neo when very young, and tiering the voyage 
was the constant associate of a monkey and other 
animals. In confinement, its manners greatly 
resembled those of the Malayan Bear. Its habits 
in a state of nature do not appear to be known, 
but arc most probably similar to those of the Ma¬ 
layan species. Dr. Horsfield, speaking of its ha¬ 
bits in captivity,says, “ The llelarctos readily dis- 
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tinguislies his keeper and evinces an attachment 
to him. (jn his approach it employs all its ef¬ 
forts to obtain food, seconding them' by emitting 
n coarse but not unpleasant whining sound. 
This it continues while it consumes its food al¬ 
ternately with a low grunting noise; but if teased 
at this time, it suddenly raises its voice and emits 
at intervals harsh and grating sounds. Our ani¬ 
mal is excessively voracious, appears to be dis¬ 
posed to eat almost without cessation. When in 
a good humour, it often amuses the spectators in 
a different manner. Calmly seated in its apart¬ 
ment, it expands the jaws, and protrudes its long 
and slender tongue as above described. It dis¬ 
plays on many occasions not only much gentleness 
of disposition, but likewise a considerable degree 
of sagacity- It appears conscious of the kind ! 
treatment it receives from its keeper. On seeing 
him it often places itself in a variety of attitudes 
to court his attention and caresses, extending its 
nose and anterior feet, or suddenly turning round 
exposing the back, and waiting for several mi¬ 
nutes in this attitude with the head placed on the ■ 
ground. It delights in being patted and rubbed j 
and even allows strangers to do so; but it vio- j 
lently resents abuse and ill treatment, and having j 
been irritated, refuses to bo courted while the of- j 
fending person remains in sight. The individual j 
whose manners are here described fell a victim to ; 
its voracity ; during the hot weather of the sum¬ 
mer of 1828, it overgorged itself one morning, 
and died within ten minutes after the meal. Its 
skin is preserved in the Museum of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society.— Eng. Cyc. p. 411. 

(667) Ursus Isabel linns, Isabella-coloured Bear. 
Dr. llorsfield first described this species from a 
skin forwarded from the mountains of Nepaul. 
The skull had been removed, but the front 
teeth in both jaws and the claws remained. 

— Eng. Cyc. p. 408. “ Our animal,” says 

Dr. llorsfield, “ is of a habit decidedly dif¬ 
ferent from that of several species of Ursus 
from the same part of the world, which have 
been recently added to the systematic catalogues, 
namely, the Ursus Thibet,anus, the Ur.si is la hiatus, 
mid the Ursus Mnhmums All these have a jet- 
black fur, a semilunar mark of a white colour on 
the breast, and other peculiarities affording types 
of sub-genera, among which BrOehilus and Me- j 
tarctos have been defined. Our animal, on the 
contrary, appears to resemble the European bears 
in its structure, as far at least as can be deter¬ 
mined from the paits which have been preserved 
in the specimen. Among these the claws afford 
she best means of comparison; they are small, 
rbtuse, and straight •. while those of the Asiatic 
rears above mentioned are large, strongly curved, 
icute, and fitted for climbing.” It is a native of 
he whole Himalayan range, and is so light-co- 
oured as to have led to the supposition that it 
iras another form of the white Bear.— Eng. Cyc. 
age 408. 
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(668) Ursus labiatus (Melursus Lybius, Me¬ 
yer), Labia ted Bear or Sloth Bear. This uncouth 
animal, on its arrival in Europe about sixty years 
ago, was taken fora Sloth, and obtained the name 
of Brady pus penladactv ius and Lrsinus, Five-fin¬ 
gered Sloth, Sloth Bear, or Ursine Sloth. By the 
two last names it was formerly shown in menage¬ 
ries ; and Bewick gave an excellent portrait of it 
in his ‘ Quadrupeds,’ as “ an animal which has 
hitherto escaped the attention of naturalists.” 
Mcver called it a Melursus; and Fischer a Chon- 
drorhynchus. It is the Bradypus ursinus of Shaw 
(though it bears no relation to the true Sloths ei- 
j tlier in structure or habits ); the Ursus labiatus of 
j DeBlainville; and the Ursus longirostris of Tie- 
deuiann ; the Ours Paresseux and Ours Jongleur 
of the French. The short limbs, the depressed 
air of the head, surmounted by the hillock of a 
back, and the whole colour of the apparently 
unwieldy mass, give the idea of deformity, and 
make it a favorite with the Indian mountebanks 
or jugglers,, who rely much on the attraction of 
its ugliness. The cartilage of the nose is capable 
of extension, and the lips of considerable protru¬ 
sion, as may be seen if the spectator hold a mor¬ 
sel of fruit or biscuit at a proper distance for ex¬ 
citing the animal to exert this faculty. The muz¬ 
zle is elongated, and, with the ends of the feet, is 
whitish or yellowish. The forehead rises almost 
abruptly from the muzzle. The fur, with the ex- 
; ceptions above noticed and that next mentioned, 
j is deep black, with here and there some brown 
i spots, and is rather long, particularly round the 
head in old individuals. Upon the under side of 
j the neck and breast is a white mark resembling 
| the letters V or Y. In bulk it is about the size 
I of the Brown Bear. The food of this species in 
j a state of nature is said to consist of fruits, honey, 

; and the white ants, which are so destructive, it 
j inhabits the mountainous parts of India, where its 
j retreat is stated to be in some cavern. Major 
(now Colonel) Svkes noticed it in the Dekhan. 

! (669) Ursus Malayan ns, (Hatties, Helarctos Ma- 

layanus, llorsfield), the Malayan Bear, the Bruang 
of the Malays, is jet-black, with the muzzle of a 
yellowish tint and has a semilunar white mark 
upon the breast. • The sagacity of the Malayan 
Bear is said to be great, and its liking for delicacies 
extreme. The honey of the indigenous bees of its 
native forests is supposed to be a favorite food ; 
and certainly the extreme length of the tongue is 
well adapted for feeding on it. Vegetables form 
the chief diet of this bear, and it is said to be 
attracted to the vicinity of man by its fondness 
for the young shoots of the cocoa-nut trees, to 
which it is very injurious ; indeed Sir Stamford 
Raffles found those of the deserted villages in the 
Passumah district of Sumatra destroyed by it. It 
has not unfrequently been taken and domesticat¬ 
ed.— Eng. Cyc. page 410. 

(670) Ursus Thibetanus, (Helarctos Tibcta- 
nus), the Tibet Bear.—M. Duvanccl discovered 
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this specieB in the mountains of Sylhet, and Dr. 
Wallich found it in those of Nepatil. Ihe Tibet bear 
has the neck remarkably thick, and the -head 
flattened, the forehead and muzzle forming almost 
a straight line. The ears are ot a large size. Its 
qlumsy limbs support a compact body, and the 
claws are comparatively weak. Its geneial coloui 
is black ; but the lower lip is white, and there is 
a large mark of the same colour, somewhat in the 
lornfof the letter Y supposing the stem of the let¬ 
ter to be placed in the middle of the breast and 
the forks to pass up in front of the shoulders. In 
hulk it is about intermediate between the Sloth 
lh ar (Prochilus labiatus) and the Malayan Bear 
(Id’s us Malay anus). Mr. Bennett, in his “Tower 
Menagerie,” gives a flgure and description of one 
which was brought from Sumatra, and could 
not be prevailed on to touch flesh either raw or 
cooked, bread and fruits forming his only food. 
In his disposition he was moderately tame, and 
particularly fond of play.— Eng. Cgc. page 408. 

(671) .BEATY, oit (Jakroo Maru.m, Tamul : 
Blackwood, Dalbergia latifolia. Common in 
Wynaad on open and grass lands, where the tree 
attains a great size.— Mr. Ivor. M. E. 

(672) BEAU MONTI A G RAND r FLORA. 
Apor.gnac.ea>. A gigantic climbing shrub ; flowers 
in February, and is very showy. Native of Ne¬ 
pal. This magnificent Apoeynaceous climber 
was found by Br. Hooker in the Terai, east of 
Siligoree, in full bloom, ascending the loftiest 
trees, and clothing their trunks with its splendid 
foliage and festoons of enormous funnel-shaped 
white flowers. —Hooker Him. Jour. Col. 1. page 
401. 

(673) BEAVER, the English name for the 
genus Castor (Cuvier), one of the order of rodent 
or gnawing animals (Rodcntin, Cuvier,Glires, Lin¬ 
naeus), with 2 incisors, or cutting teeth, and 8 
molars in each jaw, 20 in all, and particularly 
distinguished from all the rest of that order by a 
broad horizontally-flattened tail, which is nearly 
oval, and covered with scales.— Eng. Cgc. p. 
415. The Little Beaver is the Castor Zibethiens of 
Linnaeus, Fiber Zibethicns of Cuvier, Ondatra of 
Lacepede, the Musk-ltat. of Canada, and Mus- 
qnash of the Cree Indians. (Musquash.)— Eng. 
Cgc. page 419. The tails of this animal form a 
considerable article of import into India. 

(674) BEH-DANA, Pers. The seeds of the 
quince (Pyrus tomentosa) ; but those brought to 
Ajmere appear more like dried mulberry seeds 
(Morns nigra): the tree in Cabul is called 
“ bai”; the seeds are demulcent and cooling: very 
mucilaginous: are used in sherbets: one seer 
costs four rupees.— Gen. Med. Top. page 128. 

(675) BEBER WARE. The tutenague work 
of Beder has been described by several observers, 
Br. Heyne, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, Captain 
Newbold and Dr. Smith. It is a metallurgical 
compound of considerable interest, named Bedery, 
from Beder, a city situated about sixty miles to the 
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north-west of Hyderabad. 'I he articles are always 
greatly admired for the elegance of their form, 
as well as for the gracefulness of the patterns 
with which their surface! is covered. Though 
the groundwork of this composition appears of 
a blackish colour, its natural colour is that of 
pewter or of zinc. Dr. Heyne informs us that 
it is composed of copper sixteen ounces, lead 
four ounces, tin two ounces, 't hese are melted 
together, and to every three ounces of the alloy 
sixteen ounces of spelter, that is of zinc, is add¬ 
ed, when the alloy is melted for use. But to 
give the whole the black colour which is esteem¬ 
ed, probably from bringing out the pattern, it is 
dipped into a solution of sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, 
common salt, and blue vitriol.— Ragle, Arts $t. 
of India, page 471. Dr. B. Hamilton saw of 
zinc 18,360 grains, copper 460 grains, and lead 
414 grains, melted together, and a mixture of 
resin and bees-wax introduced into the crucible 
to prevent calcination. It was then poured into 
a mould made of baked clay, and the article 
handed over to be turned in a lathe. Artists 
then inlay flowers or other ornaments of silver or 
of gold They first smear it over with sulphate of 
copper and water, which gives the surface a 
blackish colour, and enables the artist more 
easily to distinguish the figure which he draws— 
this he does with a sharp-pointed instrument of 
steel, and cuts it with small chisels of various 
shapes, and then with a hammer and.9 punch fills 
the cavities with small plates of silver, which 
adhere firmly to the Bedery. It is then polished 
and stained as described above. The various 
articles made from it arc vases, wash-hand basins 
and ewers, hookah-bottoms, spittoons, cups and 
dishes, small boxes and weights. These are in¬ 
laid commonly with silver, but sometimes with 
gold. The patterns are usually as much to be 
admired as the forms of the vessels. Though 
usually called Bedery, sometimes Vidry, it is 
also manufactured at other places. According 
to Captain Newbold, “ The mould of the vessel 
is first prepared,, in the usual manner, of clay 
turned into shape on a wheel: over the smooth 
surface of the mould a coat of wax and rail 
(rosin) in equal proportions, with a little oil is 
laid, of the thickness of the sides of the vessel 
required : over the wax another thick coat o*f clay 
is applied. Gradual heat is next resorted to, to 
harden the clay part of the mould ; but principally 
to melt out the wax, which of course leaves a 
vacuum on the space it occupied. Into this 
space the molten alloy is poured, cooled, the 
mould broken, and the vessel in Tough taken out 
polished and set aside, to receive a black colour 
preparatory to inlay, from a smearing of Mor tuta 
(Blue vitriol). The alloy itself .#,;of a pewter 
white colour and is composed of >tfce following 
proportions:—I Seer Just (S*Spe) f lo I Chittak 
or 6 Shahi pice weight of Tditdbd (Copper). The 
pattern of the ornamental device, to be inlaid 
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cither in silver or gold, is next drawn lightly 
with a steel point on the blackened surface of the 
vessel, and then cut out to the depth of the inlay 
required, with a tiny delicately pointed chisel, 
worked by a small hammer. A thin bit of paper 
is pressed into the excavated pattern to receive 
the impression—taken out and placed upon a 
thin plate of silver (the inlay) which is itself laid 
out evenly on a bed of mixed wax and rail 
(rosin), and cut into the exact shape of the im¬ 
pression. The cut-out bit of silver is then 
pressed into its corresponding cavity engraved on 
the side of the vessel, and firmly inserted by 
means of a steel-point. This done over all parts 
of the vessel, it is again polished preparatory to 
receiving its finishing coat of black. This is done 
by subjecting the vessel to a gentle heat and 
smearing it with a mixture composed of: 1 

Tola (B’hur) Shorah ki Multi (Saltpetre) 3 
Mashas— Nonsagnr (Sal Ammoniac.) ground up 
into the consistence of cream with lnaekish water. 
After allowing this mixture to lie upon the 
vessel for a few hours, it is washed off with a little 
brackish water. The inlaid silver devices arc 
little altered in colour, but the intervening por¬ 
tions of alloy remain of a permanent dead black. 
He witnessed the whole process of inlaying and 
could not help admiring the precision, lightness 
of touch, and celerity with which it was perform¬ 
ed by a Liugayct, which caste and a Jaina arc 
the only persons skilled in the art. Ft seems 
divided however into three branches. The mould 
maker, smelter and inlayer.— Extract of a Letter 
from Captain T. J. Newbold, to the address of 
Major General Fraser. Bedery does not rust, 
yields little to the hammer, and breaks only 
when violently beaten. According to l)r. Ha¬ 
milton it is not near so fusible as zinc or tin, 
but melts more easily than copper. — Rot/lc , Arls 
fc. of India , page 472. The most recent ob¬ 
server, however, is Dr. (ieorge Smith, who thus 
records the results of his examination of the pro¬ 
cess :—“ On passing through Boiler about 
two months ago, 1 thought R will be well, to 
make a few enquiries into the "rotate of manufac¬ 
turing the unique and elegant ware, commonly 


caller! Bedery; accordingly I procured two 
workmen, who, partly showed and partly ex¬ 
plained to me the several stages of the manu¬ 
facture ; the information thus obtained may 
assist those desirous of imitating this beautiful 
ware. Suppose the vessel to be made, resembling 
iu form the common small hookah bottom (1) : 

(1) \~557 The steps of the manu- 

\*|57 fnctures are as follows : A 

mass of finely pounded and 
A. "A sifted old laterite dust mix- 
Jj Ot erl with cow dung, is put 
stoW ggflk upon a rude lathe, and when 
dry is carefully turned into 
nyw«ne^^OT^the correct shape. The lathe 
rude and simple and is 
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( 2 ) 

turned either by the hand alone, or by a short 
rope attached to a small piece of wood (2): with 
the other hand the workmen holds a sort of chis¬ 
el, with which he cuts and smooths the model. 
The model thus carefully prepared, is next 
covered with a mixture of wax and oil boil¬ 
ed together : when dry, the whole mass i3 
again turned, carefully thinned and smooth¬ 
ed. Over this coating is plastered a second 
layer of laterite dust moistened with water, but 
without cow dung—this coat is rough, and 
is not subsequently smoothed down. The 
next stage consists in boring two openings 
in the composite mould, and in placing it in 
the fire—the effect of this being to melt in 
the intermediate layer of wax, and thus to leave 
a vacant space for the reception of the alloy. 
Into this space is poured the alloy (consisting 
of copper ] part and pewter 4). The vessel 
has now a dull leaden look ; it is hard, but 
easily cut. 'Phis model or shell is careful¬ 
ly turned and smoothed. I pon the smooth 
surface of this shell, the pattern is etched by 
hand, a small pointed graver being used. This 
etching is done rapidly. The workman next takes 
a small chisel and hammer, and following the lin< s 
of the pattern, cuts it deeply and expeditiously, 
scooping out the tracing of the little leaves 
and leaving an indented but rough surface. ’Phis 
rough surface is next smoothed down bv ham¬ 
mering gently with another blunt pointed chisel, 
and the space is then ready for the process 
of inlaying. Thin plates of very pure silver 
are taken, and the little leaves are cut out 
with a small hammer and chisel—each little 
leaf is then raised separately by the chisel and 
finger tip, and hammered gently but carefully 
into the depression intended for it. This part 
of the process is tedious. In the more dura¬ 
ble kinds of Bedery ware silver wire is sub¬ 
stituted for the silver leaf. The vase in this state 

s rough aud requires 
smoothing—this is 

a and with a curved 
scraper of a rude and clumsy form. The 
hole in the bottom of the vessel is filled up 
with lead and is smoothed down—finally the 
vase is gently heated, and whilst warm, it is 
blackem d by the application of a powder 
supposed to consist of chalky earth and muri¬ 
ate of ammonia—this imparts a brilliant black 
polish to the shell, and careful hand ruhbing 
brings out the lustre of the silver. The value of 
the ware depends upon the thickness of the silver 
inlaying—the common ware of the bazars rarely 
lasts long. Inlaying is also executed- iii the same 
way with copper leaf, but the artistic effect, I think, 
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is inferior to the silver. The price of a small hook- 

i, h bottom like that described, varies in Beder, 
from 7 to 10 Rupees.” 

(676) BEEF, POTTED. Beef prepared in 
this mode has been found often adulterated with 
Bs»hi Armenian, to heighten the colour— llasaall. 

(G77) BEEF-WOOD. Casuauina murjcata. 
A hard, close-grained, reddish wood, variegated 
with dark and whitish streaks. It is chiefly used 
in En gland in forming borders, to works in which 
the larger woods are employed. It is procured 
from New South Wales.— Faulkner. Beef-wood 
is imported into the United States in considerable 
quantities, for various purposes where a hard 
heavy wood is required, and the casuuriuu on the 
Tenasserim Coast ( Cmnarina muricala) can fur¬ 
nish almost any quantity of this timber, but it is 
very little used. Roxburgh says it resembles 
toon in appearance. The natives call it by the 
same name as the pine.— Mason. 

(678) BEEIt. liierc, Kn. ; lJier, Ger. 

A fermented liquor made from the malt of 
barley, and flavoured with hops. Beer is exten¬ 
sively used in India, and is solely imported from 
Croat Britain in hogsheads, and in small quanti¬ 
ties bottled.— Faulkner. At nearly all periods in 
the world’s history and among nearly all nations, 
the art of making a fermented drink from some 
kind of grain appears to have been known ; but of 
all the cereals, barley is the best adapted to the 
making of beer. In India the bitter pale ales ol 
Messrs. Bass and Allsop, are used to the almost 
entire exclusion of all others.— Tom. See Ann. 

(679) BEER A oitBEEREE, (pan ka) a small 
packet, of betel leaf. 

(680) BEESHA, a genus of grasses nearly alli¬ 
ed to Bambma, with which it is actually combined 
by some botanists, but from which it differs, ac¬ 
cording to the concurrent testimony of all authors, 
in the otherwise ineredibleoircurnstance of its seeds 
being inclosed in a fleshy pericarp- Two species 
are known, both of which have the aspect of the 
spineless bamboos. Of these Jieeaha barcifera. 
is found on the mountains of Chittagong, where 
it is called Pagu Tulla, growing in dry places on 
the sides of hills, where tire upper stratum of 
soil is sandy. It perishes after yielding its fruit. 
It yields more or less Tabasheer, of a silicious 
crystallisation ; sometimes it is said the cavity 
between the joints is nearly filled with this, which 
the people call Choona, or Lime. (‘ Flora Indica,’ 

ii. 197 .)—lieeaha Fax is a smaller species, not 
above 18 feet high. It is found in Amboyna 
and other parts of the Malayan Archipelago, 
where it is applied to many useful purposes. It 
is the Arnndarbor cratium of Rumphius’s Her¬ 
barium of Amboyna.— Fur/. Cyc. paye. 434. 

(681) BEES’ WAX, YELLOW. 

I ecla moora. tlrffo. j Ten-miuicoo, Tam, | Mynnm, Tel. 

Secretion of the bee, Apis mellifica. Bees wax 
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is the chief source of the wax of commerce, and 
is an organic product of considerable importance 
In its natural state it is more or less yellow, and 
has an odour of honey ; it is brought into the 
market, after allowing the honey to drain from 
the honey-comb, and then boiling the combs in 
water, frequently stirring to prevent burning. 
The wax thus obtained is melted a seconrl or a 
third time and pressed through hair bags, of in¬ 
creasing fineness, allowing the molten substance 
to drop into cold water to firm it and prevent 
sticking. Another process, however, has been 
recommended, and it is commendable from its 
simplicity, viz. to put the combs into a pot with 
water and nitric acid, one quart of the former 
to one ounce of the latter, and after boiling it al¬ 
low them to cool, the pure wax floats on the sur¬ 
face and two layers of dregs settle, the inferior 
one being almost worthless. This is sometime* 
adulterated by pease-meal; but, to purify it, melt 
and strain through cloth, and the meal remains 
on ihe strainer. It is adulterated also with tal¬ 
low, which cannot be detected, but by the smell. 
The quantity of Bees wax exported from Madras 
was 56,60*2 lbs. in 1853-54, valued at Its. 
19,914. Bees wax has been introduced into 
China by foreigners from the Indian Archipelago 
and Europe, though the Chinese also collect it 
themselves. In the islands wheref the bees are 
found, the natives collect, the wax from the nests 
in the forests, disregarding the honey, which is 
little in quantity and worthless. The islands of 
Timor and Timorlaut afford bees wax in sufficient 
quantity to form an important article of export *. 
the Portuguese there send away 20,000 peeuls 
annually to China and India, at a prime cost of 
$5 per petall ; Chinese junks import it through 
Macao. The consumption is small. In the 
eastern parts of China, the product of the tal¬ 
low tree ( Sf.illi.nyia schifern), and beef and hog’s 
tallow in the south, are used in the manufacture 
of candles. Wax is only employed to mease the 
tallow or lard, which, from the heat of the cli¬ 
mate and its unclarified condition, never becomes 
hard.— Morrison, p. 141- Bees wax has always 
been a considerable article of exportation from, 
the Islands of the Archipelago, chiefly the pro¬ 
duce of the wilder parts of them.— Crawfurd t 
p. 445. 

(682) BEET. This important plant belongs to* 
the natural order Chcnopodiaceio, which also in¬ 
cludes Spinach, Orach, Mercury, Goose-foot &e. 
Beet, now much known in England by its German 
name of Mangel Wor/.el, has afforded a new source 
of sugar, capable of being produced in Northern 
Countries.— Tom.. Dr. Riddell remarks that in 
the Dekhan. Beet root is grown from seed ami 
thrives best in a light grey soil. The seed may 
be sown in the latter end of May, and trans¬ 
planted either in rows or beds. This crop will 
not produce such large roots as those sown later, 
but with care some roots fit for salad may be 
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forthcoming in September; and Or. Riddell ad¬ 
vises the plants being grown on ridges during the 
rainy season. The leaves, when not too large, 
of both species, are used and eaten as spiuage. 
The plants should be at least a foot apart, and 
in transplanting them, care must be taken to 
draw the root up unbroken, and the hole in 
which they are put should with a dibble be 
made quite even, and the plant put in straight. 
They may be transplanted at. any period of their 
growth, except when going to seed, which all 
the early sown is apt to do. Fresh seed, if pro¬ 
curable, is to be preferred, though, if seed grown 
in the 1 >ekhan were sent to another part of the 
country it would thrive well. Beet-root is al¬ 
ways the finer for not being transplanted. The 
soil cannot be too light, and should be of a rich, 
old vegetable manure. Mr. Jalfrey observes that, 
this well known esculent root, is used in salads, 
as a pickle, and preserve ; the best are the small 
varieties ; it is raised from seed, and requires a 
deep, well prepared soil, sown in drills or broad 
cast. When the plants have formed a few leaves, 
they ought to be thinned out to about 9 inches 
apart. 

(6S3) BETA BENGALINENSiS. Bengal 
Beet. Taluk Sag. The leaves only of this ve¬ 
getable are eaten : when boiled it resembles spi¬ 
nach in flavour: The roots arc tough and stringy. 
It may be sown in beds or rows. The leaves 
shoot out again after being cut down 

(684) BETA CICLA. Whit* Bert. Leaves 
used in salads ; the midrib of the leaves as a 
substitute for asparagus ; treatment, similar to 
red beet. ' 

(685) BETA MARITIME. Sea Beet. Re¬ 
quires a sandy soil; used as spinach, or a pot 
herb, raised from seed ; of little value. 

(686) BEG-B ANUFSH A. Root of a small 
plant brought from Delhi: used as a fine scent in 
medicine, and in compounding Atrs. 

(687) BEUONl.YCE.L. Begoniads ; a na¬ 
tural order of Exogens, consisting of three genera, 
Begonia, Eupetalum and Diploclmium. The spe¬ 
cies are 159, and are found exclusively in the 
dampest parts of the tropics in both the new and 
old world, particularly in Asia and America.— 
All the species of the genus. Begonia, of 
wheh the order principally consists, have irre¬ 
gular fleshy leaves, often richly coloured with 
crimson, succulent stems, and neat looking 
pink flowers, growing in a few flowered panicles 
Most of the species at present described may be 
procured in a living state in the gardens of 
Europe. The roots of the various species of Be¬ 
gonia are astringent and slightly bitter. B. 
Malabarica and B. tuberosa, with others, are 
used as potherbs in the jountries where they 
grow. Endlicher says that some of the Mexican 
species are drastic purgatives.— Eng. Cyc.p. 435. 

(688) BEGONIA. A genus of the natural 
order Begoniacem. Natives of the tropics. In 
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cultivating them as flowering plants they require 
a rich vegetable soil, mixed noth pieces of 
charcoal. They are propagated from cuttings 
which require to be kept somewhat dry till 
they root, and bv division of the roots also ; 
seed is very uncertain.— Riddell. The greet 
yellow-flowered Begonia was abundant in the 
Bablang pass in the Sikkim Jblimmalaya, and 
its juicy stalks were cut by the travellers to 
make sauce (as we do apple-sauce) for some pork 
which they expected to get at Bhomsong ; the 
ta«*e is acid and very pleasant.— Hooker, ltim. 
■Jour. Vol. I. p. 29. 

(689) BEGONIA. Sp : A pretty little annu¬ 
al, a species of begonia : is common in the 
neigbourhood of both Tavoy and Maulmain.— 
Maxon. 

(690) BEGONIA RENIFORMLS. An her¬ 
baceous succulent plant., flowers of pale pink 
colour, and fragrant. Native of the moist, forests 
of India. 

(691) B Eli Alt HILLS, Acanthacem is the 
prevalent natural order, at Tope Chooney in the 
Hills of Behar,consisting of gav-flovvered Eranthe- 
mntns, Ruellias, Barlerias, and such hot-house 
favourites. Other plants gathered here, and very 
typical of the Flora of this dry region, were Li- 
nmn trigynum, Feronia elephantum, rEgle mar- 
melos, Helictercs Asoea, Abrus preeatorius, Fle- 
mingia; various Desmodia, Rhvnehosiie. Gly¬ 
cine, and Grislea tomentosa very abundant, Co- 
noearpus latifolia, Loranthns longiflorus, and 
another species; Phvllanthus emblien, various 
Convolvuli, (’ascuta, and several herbaceous 
Oompositne. — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 16. 

(692) BEK H-K.U REDS. Root of a small plant, 
comes from Delhi; heating; one seer costs two 
rupees.— Gen'. Med. Top. of A/mere, p. 3<‘. 

(693) BEKTI-UNJUBAZ. Red colored root, of 
a plant., that is brought from Delhi; considered 
as pooling and astringent.— (lenl. Med. Top. of 
Ajntere, p. 130. 

(694) BEL, BELGAR. Fruit of the Mgle mar- 
melos : Crataeva inarmelos: Bengal quince. The 
leaves are sacred to Mata jee (from the milk of 
whose breast this tree is believed to have sprung 
up). The punsaris of Ajmere believe that one 
pice’s size of the bark of the root of this tree, 
rubbed up with ghee, will, if given soon, re¬ 
cover a person who has taken an overdose of 
opium.— Ge.nl. Med. Top. of Ajmere, p. 128. 
Mr. Adoiphus, Ixvaoon, 1853, mentions that the 
Bel fruit is described in the works of Ainslie, 
Fersoon, Roxburgh, Sir W. Jones, Royle and 
others. It is the fruit of the /Egle or Crataeva inar- 
melos of Linnaeus, and is generally, although in¬ 
correctly, termed the Bengal quince, as it is one 
of the Auranthaceae or orange tribe. This fruit 
has already received some notice when describing 
the iEgle ‘marmelos ; but we may here observe 
that a chemical examination of the Bel fruit shews 
it to contain tannin, cither pure or in conbina- 
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(ion ; u large amount of mucilage ; u concrete es¬ 
sential oil; anti an aromatic as well as a bitter 
principle, it would also appear that a sedative 
or narcotic property exists in one or other of 
these. According to Lind ley, a decoction of the 
root and bark of /Egle marmelos, is used on the 
Malabar Coast, in hypochondriasis, melancho¬ 
lia, and palpitation of the heart: a decoction of 
the leaves in asthmatic complaints, and the fruit, 
a little unripe, is given in diarrhoea and dysen¬ 
tery. lloxburgh adds that the fruit is most de¬ 
licious to the taste, exquisitely fragrant and nu¬ 
tritious, but laxative. The decoction of the dried 
fruit is aromatic, slightly hitter and astringent, 
gummy and mucilaginous, something like a mix¬ 
ture of a decoction of quince and pomegranate, 
but bearing an aroma peculiar to the Bel. Dif¬ 
ferent from most vegetable astringents, however, 
its use does not con tine the bowels, but appears 
rather to strengthen and regulate their action. 
Its great value is doubtless in diarrhoea and chro¬ 
nic dysentery. The Del preserve or jelly is a 
gentle but effectual laxative. It is eaten at meals, 
like marmalade, every morning, and acts moder¬ 
ately on the bowels (luring the day. This is 
found very useful to women and children, whom 
it is injurious to accustom to continual purga¬ 
tion. 

((595) BELEMN1TES, are ofljpinal in Arabic 
medicine.— lionighcryer, p. 242. 

(696) BELGAUM WALNUT OIL, Aleur¬ 
ites Triloba—JIiijjleb Bauam Ka Tel. 
(Mind). The Molucca tree which produces the 
“ Lumbang nut” grows plentifully near Hy¬ 
derabad. The nuts yield a very large per-cen- 
tage of oil, and the tree is found to be very 
prolific. The nuts, strung upon a thin st ri]» 
of bamboo and lighted, will burn like a candle ; 
a notice of this interesting substance may be 
found in the Transactions of the Agri- Horticul¬ 
tural Society of Indiu, Vol. VIII. p. 220.— Mad. 
Ex. fur. Rep. 

(697) BELLIS, from bellus (pretty), a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Compo¬ 
site. DeCandolIe enumerates five species be¬ 
longing to this genus. One of them the B. 
perennis, is the com man daisy, and is a native of 
Great Britain and all Europe. There is a 
double variety called Large double, another Dou¬ 
ble-quilled, and a proliferous variety known by 
the name of Hen-and-Chickens. These varieties 
assume various colours, from deep red to pink and 
white. They arc easily cultivated, and form pretty 
plants for edges and borders, and continue in 
blossom a long time.— Eug. Cyc. p. 437. In 
India, a species of this well known flower is easily 
cultivated by seed after the rains, it thrives best 
in a rich loamy soil, and should be grown in pots. 

(698) BELAMOONDA, See Morcea Gm- 
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BENJAMIN. 

(699) BELL METAL. 

Klnk'ipvs, Dut. Glockrnjrut, Ger. 

Motsil tie Fonte ou de cludics, Koloklnaja-mjcil, lius. 

Fit. Campanil, JSr. 

An alloy consisting of three, parts of copper 
and one of tin, of which 1 Jells are made. The 
hell* of Tanjore are excellent iu tone, superior in 
finish, and very moderately priced.— Faulkner. 

(700) BEN Til I5E. In India, the Moringa 
pterygosperma : in Egypt, Guilamlia moringa. 

(701) BEN-NU1S, the fruit of Moringa 
pterygosperma, from which Ben-Oil, much used 
iu perfumery, is obtained. —Engl. t yc. page 440 . 

(7<>2) BEN on MORINGA OIL, Moringa 

PTEllYUOSl’KUMA. 

Morungliv yeiniai, Tam. I Sahujna, liixn. 

Moiling* uoona, Tki.. | 

Ben nut oil has long been valuable on account 
of the lengthened period, which it. may be kept 
without contracting rancidity. The tree, from 
which the “ nuts” are obtained, is common in all 
parts or Southern Asia, the flowers, leaves and 
fruit are eaten by the natives, and the rasped 
root is used by Europeans as a substitute for 
horse-radish, to which circumstance it owes its 
common name of “ horse-radish tree.” The oil 
however is seldom made in India, nor does it 
now form an article of export. In the Tenasse- 
rim Provinces, the tree which yields the cele¬ 
brated oil of ben is very abundant, though Mr. 
Mason is not aware that any oil is pressed 
from the seeds in these Provinces. But in the 
West Indies, the oil of this tree is used for salad 
oil, and because it does not congeal or turn 
rancid, is employed by watchmakers, and for re¬ 
taining the, aroma of delicate flowers.— Mason. 
A ben oil is also procured from the seeds of 
the Guilaudia moringa, which grows in Ceylon, 
Arabia, Egypt., and Ethiopia. The oil is 
inodorous, and does not generally become 
rancid, nor freeze readily, and is consequently 
much used by perfumers in the manufacture of 
scented oils.— Faulkner. Many delicious per¬ 
fumes might be obtained by means of the ben oil 
from various flowers, especially from those of two 
species of lledvchiiim and a species of Dendro- 
bium, on the Western coast of India, which we 
have no doubt would be highly prized at home. 

(703) BENJAMIN, Benzoin. 

Lillian, Abab. Benzoimun, Lat. 

Caloowell, frxo. Cominyan, Mal. 

Ijoolmnee-ood, Dux. Sambranee. Maleal. 

Benzoin, Fa. Luban, Beks. 

Ben/.oe, Gkii. [ Kaininian, 1 ’aI.km. 

Looban, Go/.. Hjnij. Devailhupa, Sans. 

lWlzuiuo, It. Bengui, Sp. 

Meuian, Jav. Faulkner. 

In Upper India, Benjamin is the name given 
to the resin of Boswellia thurifera, but it is ge¬ 
nerally applied to the resin of the Styrax Ben¬ 
zoin, * Benjamin tree, which grows iu Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, and Java. It is a lofty tree, load¬ 
ed with rounded branches with whitish and 
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downy bark. Benjamin occurs in dry and hard 
grey masses, rather shining, brittle, formed of 
ovoid, whitish tears, like stripped almonds, and 
placed as it were in a cement of a greenish red 
porous mass. Fracture resinous. Sp. gravity 
10U2. Odour sweet, peculiar, very agreeable, 
increased by friction, taste sweetish, subresinous, 
balsamic, irritating, powder yellowish grey, dis¬ 
posed to cake. With the resin generally sulphu¬ 
ric acid strikes a deep red colour. The Styrax 
benzoin occurs chiefly in Java and Sumatra. The 
balsam is obtained by incisions practised in the 
trunk of the tree after it has attained the age of 
live or six years. The resin is white, and trans¬ 
parent at first. About 3 lbs. are given by each tree, 
for six years. Benjamin is a word of Hebrew ori¬ 
gin. It is most likely that the Hebrews applied the 
term to some other similar balsam, and that it 
lias in the lapse of time been adopted for the 
present, article.— O’ Shuvyhnessi/, page Win, 431. 
The white or superior .Benjamin, is distinguished 
by the term Cowrie lubun in India. Benjamin 
is chiefly employed to yield Benzoic acid, also as 
a cosmetic, and as an incense in Roman Catholic 
and Mahomedan countries. Real Benjamin is 
imported into Bombay from Singapore;, and an 
inferior or factitious description from Calcutta.— 
Faulkner. Crawfurd mentions that the Stryax ben¬ 
zoin tree is raised from the seed, is of moderate size, 
and confined to the Islands of Sumatra andBorneo. 
In the first, in the country of the Bataks, and in 
the last, on the northern coast of the Brunai 
territory. 'The trees produce Benzoin when 
seven years old.— Crawfurd, pa ye 5U. Benzoic 
Acid is procured from this substance. The word 
Bemoiu has also been given by Hay lie to the 
plant which yields the resin.— Enq. Cyc. p. 445. 

(704) BENZOIN ODOKIFEJRUM. Nees. Syn. 
Laurus Benzoin, Linn. Oil of the berries aroma¬ 
tic, bark highly stimulant, and tonic.— O'SJiauyh- 
nessy, page 548. 

(705) BENZOIN NEES IAN UM. Nipal ber¬ 

ries, have a smell of enjeput oil. A bush 8-10 feet 
high, bark highly aromatic and tonic, infusion of 
twigs vermifuge, berries yield aromatic oil. 'The 
name Benzoin has been applied to this genus 
from its strong odour of Benjamin, but it is not 
to be mistaken for a source of that article.— 
O'Shanghnessy , page 558. v 

(700) BENT GRASS. The species of dgros- 
ti* have this name.— Eng. Cyc. p. 445. 

(707) BENTEAK. See Lagekstkcema mi- 
croc au pa. This timber tree is common in 
Wynaad and on the western ghauts ; wood prized 
for making coffee cases.— Me Ivor. M. E. 

(708) BERBERIS, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Berberidacece, among 
which it is immediately known by its shrubby 
habit, berried fruit, and the presence of glands 
upon its petals. It is also remarkable for the 
irritability of its stamens, which, when the fila¬ 
ment is touched on the inside with the point of 
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a pin or any other hard instrument, bend forward 
towards the pistil, touch the stigma with the 
anther, remain curved for a short time, and then 
partially recover their erect position : this is best 
seen in warm dry weather. The species of this 
genus arc interesting both for their utility apd 
beauty. The value of the bark and root of the 
Common Barberry for dyeing leather and linen 
of a yellow colour is well known. Dr. Royle 
has shown that this property exists in the species 
of India, especially in Herbaria aristata ; and it 
has been ascertained by Vauqudin that a plant 
found on the Neilgherries ( Berber is linetorid) is 
inferior to few woods for dyeing yellow. The 
acid quality of the fruit has rendered all the spe¬ 
cies more or less esteemed ; that of B. aristata 
and B. Nepalensis is dried by the mountaineer* 
of India as raisins, and sent to the plains for 
sale. The bitterness and astringeney of the bark 
has caused them to be received into the list of 
useful medicinal plants ; and it has been ascer¬ 
tained by Dr. ltoyle that the xbxwv IvStstv (Ly- 
cium Indicum) of Dioscoridcs, concerning which 
so much doubt has always existed, was an Indian 
species of Barberry now ealled Jie.rbe.ris Lyeiutn. 
(Hoyle's ‘ Illustrations of the Botany of the Hima¬ 
layan Mountains, &c. p. (13). The species of Ber- 
beris arc obviously divided into two great groups, 
of which the first has undivided leaves, like the 
common Barberry, and the others are pinnated, 
after the manner of the leaf of an ash tree. Bota¬ 
nists call the latter Mahonias. Ash-Barberry 
j may be taken as their English designation.— Eny. 
Cye. paye 442. In the lower and outer -Hima¬ 
layas, B. Asiatica is almost the only species found 
in Kumaon. B. lycium is found in Gurlnval, 
and it is likely more abundant to the westward. 
B. aristata is the common Barberry of the upper 
regions in the outer hills. 'The other varieties 
of B. aristata are all from the forests of the 
higher ranges in the interior of the mountains. B. 
vulgaris var : is the species found among the 
snowy mountains themselves, aud is probably 
more abundant to the westward in the drier val- 
lies cut olf from the rains. B. concinna is a form 
of the highest regions also, but rather of the 
wetter climate, and readies into Sikkim. There is 
much doubt as to the actual number of species. 
Roxburgh, in his Flora Indica, gives three spe¬ 
cies. B. Asiatica, B. augustifolia ; B. piunata. 
He also describes a species mentioned by Cap¬ 
tain T. Hardwicke, as B. illicifolia.—Vide Asiat. 
Researches, Vol. vii. page 357. Wight and Ar- 
nott give two species, viz. B. tinetoria and 
B. Leschenaultii, which latter they mention as 
perhaps not distinct from B. Nepaulensis. Bind¬ 
ley, in his Vegetable Kingdom and Natural Sys¬ 
tem of Botany, mentions merely the B. vulgaris 
and Asiatica. Royle states that the most remark¬ 
able and best known Indian species of Berberis 
are B. Nepaulensis, B. VValliohiana, B. Asiatica 
and B. aristata: to these a new species from Ku- 
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nnw’ar has been added. He also describes the B. 
lyiium. Madden, in his description of the 
Tuwiie awl outer mountains of Kumaon, mentions 
that the Berberis illicifolia, as noted above, is 
identified by Roxburgh with B. Asiatics, and 
states that, 'unless an abrupt change occurs at 
Mussoorie, the B. Asiatica is the B. lycium of 
Hoyle. It is known at Mussoorie by the name 
of Kingora, whereas in Kumaon “ Kilmora” is 
the term used. ’Don again identifies the B. nn- 
gustifolia with the Berberis aristnla. The B. 
pinnata Roxburgh mentions as so like the Ilex 
Japonica of Thunberg, fhat he thinks that they 
are identical ; thiis we arc left in a dilemma 
whether to put this plant down as a Berberry or 
a holly, (reran! mentions, in his tour through 
Kunawar. that the Berberry is very plentiful at 
the elevation of 10,000 feet, he does not however 
describe the plant. We find that the B. Asiatica is 
found at very nearly the. same elevation and pos¬ 
sibly the B. Kunawarensis, and it may prove byi 
further investigation to be the same plant,. 
We find then from enumeration of the above,! 
an .aggregate of eleven species is procured; 
which may safely be reduced to the five! 
or six, as home out by the researches rtf va¬ 
rious authorities : Berberis Vulgaris ; B. Walliclii- 
ana ; B. Asiatica ; B. Aristata ; B. Nepaulensis. 
In general terms, they may be called “spring 
shrubs with yellow flowers and acid berries.” 
They inhabit essentially the northern hemisphere 1 
and chiefly mountains ; being very common in 
the hilly regions of India- Dr. Griffith found 
Barberry growing with Viburnum and Buck-, 
landia, in the (’hurrah hills, n't 5,921 feet ; it is 
well-known in the, Neilgherries ; ami indeed, 
forms an important part of the woody vegetation 
of Indian mountains generally It, does not, 
perhaps, grow at a lower elevation than $,500 
feet, though one, kind is common at 10 and 
11,000. In Kumaon and Gurhwdl the B. fyci- 
mn and B. aristata are very abundant : the 
former (vernacular Kilmora), is confined to low, j 
and the latter (Chitra) to high, elevations. The! 
Barberry is a very hardy shrub, and easily pro-; 
pagated. It has been seen (the B. aristata), at 
the foot of the “ everlasting snow's” far beyond, 
the limits of forest, (m a land of rhubarb and wild ;| 
sheep :) but, stunted to a level with the mountain 

gooseberry, by the side of which it grew. AH 
the Barberries are characterized by a sweetish 
acidity, caused by oxalic acid in the leaf and 
berries. In some countries the latter are dried! 
in the sun like raisins; by the presence of a; 
strong yellow colour in both bark and wood 
used as a dye and by an extreme astringent ; 
bitterness, pervading more or less .the entire 
shrub, but residing chiefly in the bark. In this 
astringent bitterness exists the efficacy of Bar-j 
wry as a febrifuge j ahd it is best found in 

the bark df-ithe rbrtt. 

(709) BERBERIS ARISTATA, CUitra, llind. 
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Bristle-leaved Barberry'.— Spines 3-pnrted, sim¬ 
ple, or wanting 5 leaves obovate, acute, shin¬ 
ing on both rides, with a few-bristle-pointed 
teeth on either edge ; racemes always more or 
less compound and corymbose. A native of the 
. mountains of Ilrndtrstan, extending from tiro 
Himalayas down the Neilgherrv Hills as far as 
Adam’s l’eak in Ceylon.. It is a hardy sub-ever¬ 
green bush in English gardens. — Eng. Cgc. page 
443. Emit, sun-dried, used as raisins. Bark and 
root used for making Rusot. 

(710) BERBERIS AlilSTATA, C,)var. 
Chitra, Hind. Birisar, Nninee tal ke, Hind. From 
6,500—10,000 feet. The commonest form of .this 
species have longjsh. fruit and branched pedicels 
and long thin peduncle. Berberis aristata , 
!). C j r«. Jluribnnda, lUxok ami Thorp. 
(Dwnli, 3,500 to 10,000 IVct. This form has 
larger and rounder fruit than the last, of a 
dark purple colour, the peduncle thicker and 
pedicels one flower ; the clusters of flowers 
muck larger than the last. Berberis anstato; 
(D. C.) nar.. A'/dnee, 7,000—8,000 feet. This, is 
somewhat intermediate between,the two last.. 
Herbert* aristata, (D. (’.) car. peliolaris, Wall. 
(Dudutoli 3—10,000 lect.!• The leaves of this 
variety are uuicU thinner in their texture than 
any of the others, being membranous not 
coriaceous ; the lower end of the leaf gradually 
tapers off so as to give the petiole .the appear¬ 
ance of being winged, whence the name petiu- 
laris, Its bark and root is used in making 
Rusot. 

(7 IT) BEItBEIUS ASTATIC A, Raisin Bar¬ 
berry. (Hudhig-Nioong-ATari, Iliml.) Spines 
small and weak, simple or 3-parted ; leaves oblong 
or obovate, acute, somewhat glaucous beneath, 
either entire or coarsely or even finely toothed ; 
flowers in short compact racemes not longer than 
the leaves. Found in Nepaul.and Kumaon very 
abundantly, forming a tall bush with the habit 
of the common European Barberry. The fruit 
is round,.covered over with a thick bloom, and 
has altogether the appearance of the finest raisins. 
It is produced abundantly in Britain, where the 
plant is now not very uncommon. The very 
short racemes are the principal distinction of 
I this species when in flower.— Eng. Cgc. page 442. 
Berberis Jsiatica , (Rax.) tar. iinctoria • (Al- 
mora &c. 3,000—7,5 Of ). This is the common 
Barberry of the lower and outer hills ; the 
peduncle of the flower raceme is, very short 
indeed there is hardly any, numerous pedi¬ 
cels springing out in a thick cluster all together. 
The leaves harsh and more.coriaceous than any 
of the preceding. It is used for dyeing yellow. 
Hr. Riddell remarks that this tree is found in 
(he hills of Nepal, and most probably on the 
Neilgherries. He met with it first in Deyrah 
Dhoon. There is a large and. small blue fruited 
sort, as well as the red. He had never seen if in 
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the Dekhan. r J’he trees have blossomed in the 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta. 

(71*) BERBERIS CAKAGANJfiFLOlUA, 
a Chinese plant with the ]>oints of the leaves 
hardened into spines.— ding. Oyc. page 444. 

(713; BEBBEUIS CONCINNA, liook and 
Thorp —nngulosa, Wall. liaiuri and Pinduri 
9,00U—12,500. A small shrub, only u foot and 
a half high, flowers solitary, red fruit, the leaves 
and stems very spiny. In the Rvott valley in 
•Sikkim ntLaghcp, Iris was found by Dr. Hooker 
abundant, and this small bushy barberry ( Herbert* 
conduit a) with oval eatable 'berries. The north 
wall of the house (which was in a very exposed 
spot) was quite bare, while the south was com¬ 
pletely clothed with moss and weeds.— Hooker 
Hint. Jour. Vol. 11. //. 197. 

(714) BERBERIS ELORJBINDA, Many 
Flowered Barberry. Perhaps a variety of B. 
aristata. Spines very stiff, and 3 parted ; leaves 
oblong or oblong-lanceolate, nearly entire or 
toothed in various degrees, sometimes very 
deeply and coarsely veined; flowers in long 
loose slender racemes. Apparently extremely 
common in the whole of the north of India, 
where it forms a tall bush, varying con¬ 
siderably in the size and form of the leaves, and 
in the degree in which they are toothed, but al¬ 
ways well marked by its slender, pendulous, or 
erect racemes of flowers which are much longer 
than the leaves, and in no degree corymbose. It 
. is to be found occasionally in the more choice 
\sxtllcctions of England/ Out. of accidental va¬ 
riations in its mode of leafing and flowering, 
t,he\spurious species called B. affiuh and B. cer- 
atopk\ylla have been constituted.— Engl. Cgc. 
yp* 44uf. 

(715A BERBERIS INSIGNIS, a plant of the 
Sikkim Wimalaya. It is a magnificent species, 
and formsVa large bush with deep green leaves 
seven inchesOong and bunches of yellow flowers. 
— Hooker, IImi. Jour. Vol. I. page 304. 

(716) BERIBERIS KUNAWARENSIS, is 
found in Kunawan, and employed for ltusot. 

(717) BERBERS® LESCIIENAULTII (the 
Berberitt acanthifoli/a of some), a fine pinnated 
plant with round l^laek fruit, found on the Neil- 
gherry mountains jat the elevation of 8,000 feet. 

(7 i8) BERBEJlIS LYC1UM ; Vent. Chitra, 
Kushmul. Wood!—dar huld and dar chob. 
Extract, hooziz, jrusot, the \vxiov of the Greeks. 
Grows in the /Himalaya. A watery extract 
called JRusot is (prepared in the hilly districts of 
India from the sliced root, stem, and branches 
of this plant/ This extract is to he found in all 
the bazars, and is much employed by the ..native 
practitioners. T^r. Itoyle has very.ably traced 
the history of wis? substance, anil identified it 
perfectly with the celebrated Xvx»pv iptucoir 0 f 
I Hoscorides, the lloosb hittdee of the Arabs. 
Alone, or rubbed with equal parts of opium and 
alum, and diffused through water, it is used as 
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an external applm atiou in incipient or chronii 
ophthalmia, beii/, ap pij e( i around the eye. Dr 
Playlair, Dr. a nd other high authorities 

speak in very fo'Iqurable terms of the success o 
this practice. lt\usot of best quality is a pule yel 
low, uniform, pasC extnM . tj soluble in water, am 
alcohol, to which it ®>-qnununica(es a brilliant yeUpv 
colour; exceedingly bw Her t0 the taste, of riel 
heavy smell, blackened by- , slv Ua of iron, precipi 
tated by solution of gelatine,s aut l consequent! 
containing tannic and gallic acid/ ^ ]) r , O’Shaugh 
nessy was induced to use it internum y ns a tonic 
in consequence of the popular reputatic.^} in Eli 
rope of the bark of the common barberry, rt 
medv for agues, being also aware that M. Bu*.-.q 
ner had used Berbcrite as a tonic as far as ten 
grain doses, with considerable benefit. Lastly, 
the intense bitterness of this principle, and its 
yielding azote on ultimate analysis, led him to 
anticipate utility in the treatment of periodical 
fevers. In his experiments he employed a speci¬ 
men of extremely fine rusot, supplied by Dr. 
Campbell of Nepal, and ulso an extract prepared 
at tin; Calcutta Medical College from the bark 
and stems of the Berberis asiatica, obtained from 
Dr. YVallich from the Botanic Garden. Rusot is 
best given as a febrifuge in half drachm doses 
diffused through water, and repeated thrice, or 
still more frequently, daily. It occasions a feel¬ 
ing of agreeable warmth at. the epigastrium, in¬ 
creases appetite, promotes digestion, and acts as 
a very gentle, but certain aperient. The skin is 
invariably moist during its operation, on the 
whole, we deem the rusot a most important ac¬ 
cession to the Materia Mediea, and worthy of be¬ 
ing substituted in a multitude of eases for cin¬ 
chona bark. Its aperient action renders it espe¬ 
cially valuable. The rusot is manufactured in 
Nipal and the Dhoon, at about eight annas the 
seer, What is found in the Bengal bazars is 
often of a very inferior description, old, mouldy 
black, and mixed with half its weight of impurities. 
Berber He may be given in five-grain doses. Jl 
has not been employed much, as it is a prepar¬ 
ation very troublesome to make in a pure stab- 
ami as the administration of the extract and tinc¬ 
ture prove so satisfactory. The pharmaceutical 
preparations of this genus generally are the Tinc¬ 
ture made from the bark of the root, extract fron 
the same, and an extract is also prepared from the 
wood of the stem and bark mixed, this latter is tin 
ltusot of the Indian bazars. Berberiuehas also beet 
obtained from the bark. The first of these prepara¬ 
tions, viz. The tincture of the Root Bark, is con¬ 
sidered. by fur the best mode of administering the 
medicine. In consequence of its containing all tlu 
active properties of the plant, and from its puritj 
the dose necessary to be given is not bulky, or se 
likely to cause nausea and sickness: it is prepares 
with Barberry bark 52 ounces. Alcohol 24 ; ditto 
From Berberis lycium and other species, com¬ 
mon in the low er ranges of the Himalayas, of tht 
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extract of bark and wood, there are several sorts 
’'of varying quality : the best are of a deep yellow 
:r colour, totally soluble in water, and made from 

( the bark of the root. It is undoubtedly a power¬ 
ful febrifuge, in which many have confidence and 
besides being tried extensively at the Medical 
< ollege Hospital by Dr. W. O’Slmughnessy, it 
has been much used in Rohilcund, by Dr. Kirk, 
Stiven and llav, and by Medical Officers before 
them, it acts especially as a diaphoretic, and in 
this respect its effects have often been compared 
to those of Warburg’s drops, for they are l>oth 
certain diaphoretics. Its use however, is not at¬ 
tended with the intense degree of discomfort, 
which in the first instance follows the adminis¬ 
tration of the drops. Raft of the efficacy of 
Rusot is no doubt owing to the presence of Bcr- 
berine which has been experimented with in Ku- 
ro|x;—however without any very striking effects. 
This alkaloid has not been used in India. But 
though its preparation be troublesome it should 
be made in considerable quantity from the Rusot, 
and have a fair trial given it.. Rusot according 
to O’Shauglmessy, is best given as febrifuge in 
half drachm doses diffused through water, and 
repeated thrice or still more frequently daily. It 
occasions a feeling of agreeable warmth at the 
epigastrium, increases appetite, promotes deges- 
t ion Sic., and acts as a gentle but very certain 
ajwrient. lie found it most useful in curing 
ague, but it has been employed with success in 
remittent fevers in the upper Provinces. Rusot 
is used extensively at some dispensaries in the 
North-West, and inauv in that, part of India think 
it second to quinine only. The substance well 
deserves further investigation, especially as it ap¬ 
pears to exercise a beneficial power over remittents 
as well as intermittents, (the great test of the. 
value of a febrifuge) and the Bengal Medical 
Hoard not long ago took measures with the 
view of having its powers more fully tested, by 
the preparation on the large scale of the tincture, 
probably its best form for Exhibition. The ex- 
]>eriment has been in the main a successful one, 
and Rusot is the most promising of our In¬ 
dian febrifuges. Rovle mentions that a va¬ 
riety of B. lycium grows at Nandakni River 
at an elevation of 3,500 feet; the racemes of 
the flowers are simple, the peduncle being one 
or two inches long with short flowered pedicels. 
Berberu lycium , var. 2 Ramri 9,500 feet, said to 
}lf a °f B. aristata with the flower racemes 
like B. lycium from the sliced root stem and 
branches; the extract Rusot is prepared from it. 

(719) BERBERIS NEPALENSIS, a native 
of the mountains of the North of India, where, 
according to Dr. lloyle, it grows twelve feet high 
■ m shady places, «t 6000 and 6000 feet of eleva- 

■ HT. ; . ms is a no ^ e species, and would in all pro¬ 
bability succeed in Britain. 

(7SO) BERBERIS SINENSIS, Chinese Bar- 
err y- Spines 3-parted or none; leaves lan- 
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ceolate, very acute, much netted, entire or regu¬ 
larly toothed; flowers numerous, in drooping 
racemes, which are not much longer than the 
leaves. A native'of the North of India and of 
China. Leaves leathery, evergreen; flowers soli¬ 
tary, or in clusters.— Eng. Oyc. p. 442. 

(721) BERBERIS TINCTORIA. This is 
possibly a variety of B. asiatica. It yields a 
yellow colouring material, the colouring matter 
is found in the whole of the root, but in the stem 
it is only deposited round the pith and near the 
bark: the great hulk of the woody fibre contains 
no colour. The colour is quite as good as that 
of the root imported into England from Cologne 
and Hamburgh, and it would be profitable for 
India to expoit the extract. 

(722) BERBERIS TRAGACANTIIOIDES, 
with not more than one or two pairs of leaf¬ 
lets, is found along tfie banks of the river Kur, 
Tiflis. 

(723) BERBERIS OIBELLATA, Wall, 
perhaps a variety of B. aristata—Duali 
9,500—10,000 feet. A shrub likeB. aristata but 
having the flowers in umbells or in racemes on 
which the pedicels are arranged in umbells. 

(724) BERBER IS VULGARIS, Lin. car. ero¬ 
tica, Hook and Thorp (Bampa Pindnri 9,000 feet.) 
A small shrub of tour or five feet in height onlv 
found high up among the snowy mountains. It has 
a short raceme nearly simple. Red fruit. The bark 
of the B. vulgaris, (principally) is extensively used 
in Poland and Australia, to dye leather a deep 
yellow. Its ripe fruit is made into preserve ami 
pickle. 

(725) BERBERIS WALLICIII AN A, Wal- 
lieli’s Barberry. Spines long, slender, 3-part¬ 
ed ; leaves oblong, lanceolate, deep-green, sharp- 
pointed, finely serrated ; flowers very numerous, 
in clusters shorter than the leaves. A native of 
Nepaul, and apparently of the higher part of 
the country. Berberu atroviridis is another 
name for this species.— Eayl. Cyc. page 442. 
Leaves leathery, evergreen; flowers in racemes. 

(726) BERGAMOT OIL, (oh Oil op tiik 
Rind op the Bebgamot Lime,) Oitrus Limetta. 
To prepare this, rasp the rind, express the raspings 
between flat porcelain slabs, allow the oil to set¬ 
tle, and then filter. The exquisite flavor of this 
oil is injured by*distfllation. It is used chiefly 
as a perfume, colour yellow, sp. gr. 0.888, freez¬ 
es at 32®.— Bevy. Bhar . p. 378. Bergamot is 
also obtained by distillation from the root of the 
fragrant citron, the citrus. More than 22,000 
lbs. of this essence was imported into England in 
1848 .—Simmon fk, pa ye 566. 

(727) BERGEltA KONIGII. 


3k*rfwn{rn s Bkncj. 
Karivepa. Tel. 
Karivcpilli, Tam. 
Krishia lujcmboo, Sans. 


Careypawkoo Kura, Tel. 
Kuroo apilai macum/i'AM. 
Bnrsuupa, Mal. 
Kmrrepak, Drx. 


The koodia Is T cem, a small tree, a -native of 
the mountainous parts of the coast. Indigenous, ol 
easy culture, is common throughout the country; 
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•ullivated also generally in gardens for its leaves, 
A'liich retain their flavour when dry, (O'8,'hmylmes- 
<>/, pafje $532),and are Used tp flavor curries,niulla- 
raiawiiy, chatnies, fcc. and mixed in curry pastes 
tnd powders ; prepared in, this country for trans¬ 
mission to England, and other parts of the world ; 
lie mixture of these leaves not only, imparts a 
peculiar flavour to tlie above, but adds a zest to 
them. It grows to a tree of tolerable dimensions, 
with pinnate leaves; strongly scented ; flowers in 
February and March ; fruit of a deep purple co- 
our, wood hard and close grained ; mediui- 
nally, the leaves are considered stomachic and 
ionic, used raw in dysentery and when roast¬ 
'd are administered ill decoction to stop vomiting. 
Die bark and root employed as stimulants.— 
Hoyle 111. 

(728) BEKRY.A AMMONILLA. 

Trincomalke. «<jud, Ini; I Sonirmtilla nls*o Ilalmililc 
Tircau,uii;il;iy ni:iruni,T,\M. | also Ilarncnicl, (’ync., 

introduced from Ceylon to the continent of 
India ; the wood is annually imported from 
I'rincomallee, by which .appellation it is known 
nthc Madras market. It. is highly esteemed 
or its lightness and strength, is straight 
grained - slightly pliant, tough and little affected 
>y the atmosphere, and is employed in the con¬ 
traction of thrMassoola boats of Madras (Wight,) 
I, is also used for spokes of wheels, helves, 
landlcs, planes, frames, poles and shafts of enr- 
iages, it is inferior to Saul for spokes, and to 
he habool for some other ]iurposes, but. it is 
omparativcly light and easily worked (Rohde ) 
lie market is still dependent on importation 
rout Ceylon.— M. E. Jur. Rep. Dr. Heifer 
nentious this tree, which produces the Trinco- 
nalec wood, as growing ou King’s Island oppo- 
ite Mergui, and as a light, strong, valuable wood. 
— Mason. In the Tamil and Malabar of Ceylon, 
somend'dln : it is commonly called Jtahnilih and 
'[ameniel, by the Dutch and Portuguese. The tree 
ields the best and most, useful wood in Ceylon 
or naval purposes. It grows straight, from 
wenty to forty feet high, and flora twelve to 
liirty inches in diameter. This tree, with the 
atin wood, was reported by Mr. Edve to lie the 
nost, plentiful and valuable found in Ceylon ; and 
o be obtained at a moderate rate to answer the 
lemnnds of the navy in India : it may be consi- 
lered superior to any wood for capstan bars, 
■ross and trusscl-trees, cask-staves, battens for 
ards, fishes for masts, boat-building 'the 
ame authority states that at Madras, it is liigh- 
y valued for coach-work from the toughness aiid 
ineness of its grain.— Ed ye, Ceylon. 

(729) BERT1IELOTLA; LAN CEO LATA, is 
, jilant which grows in the Punjab, but is seldom 
ised by the lla,kiius — ltonigbergcr , p. 243. 

(730) BEETHOLLETI V, a genus of ]ilants 
ielonging to the natural order LecydMdacea, and 
amed after : Berthollel, (he celebrated chemist, 
•lie only species is a tree of lanre dimensions. 
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which forms vast forests on the banks of tlie Oro- 
noco, and might with ndvauiage be introduced 
into India. The fruit, is figured unddescrihed hv 
Humbohlt as a spherical ease as big as a man’s 
head, with four cells, iu each of which are six or 
eight nuts ; its shell is rugged and furrowed, anil 
covered with a rind of a green colour. 'J'jie nuts 
are irregularly triangular bodies, having a hard 
shell, which is very much wrinkled, and which is 
fixed to a central placenta by their lower end ; 
their seed, as is well known, is a firm oily almond 
of a pure white, colour. They are sold in the 
shops of London under the.name of Brazil Nuts. 
“ The Portuguese of Para,” says ilumlioldt, 
“ have for a long time driven a groat trade with 
the nuts of this tree, which the natives call Iuvia 
and the SjKiniards Almendron ; they send cargoes 
to French Guyana, whence they are-shipped for 
England mid Lisbon. Tlie kernels yield a large 
quantity of oil well suited for lamps.” The same 
traveller describes himself and his companion 
Ronpland as having found these nuts a great 
luxury when they were following the course of 
the Oronooo. For three months they had lived 
upon had chocolate, rice boiled in water, always 
without butter, and generally without salt, when 
they met with a store of Bertliolletia nuts. It 
was in the course of June, and the Indians had 
just gathered in tlioir harvest of them. The ker¬ 
nels were found delicious when fresh, but unfor¬ 
tunately they are apt to become rancid on . ac¬ 
count of the great quantity of oil which they 
contain.— Eng. Cyc. page 448. 

(731) BERYL, Aqua Mabjnk. An orna¬ 
mental stone differing little from tlie emerald 
exeept in colour. Localities, France, Brazil, Sibe¬ 
ria, India, Burundi, and l : idled States. Beryl is a 
mineral, among the varieties of which are found 
two of the most beautiful and costly gems with 
which we are acquainted, namely, the Emerald 
and the Precious Beryl. This species contains 
several varieties, of which the two, kiiovvu among 
lapidaries under thentme of Emerald and Aqua¬ 
marines or precious Beryl, are the most worthy 
of attention. These varieties, . though distiiir 
guished by some mineralogists as forming dis¬ 
tinct species,' differ however only, in colour, the 
term Emerald being applied to those possessing 
the peculiar rich deep green so wellknown as 
the emerald-green; while all the- other varieties 
are comprehended under the , name of Beryl ; 
those which are clear, transparent, and possess a 
good colour, present various shades of sky-blue 
or mountain-green, being the Aqua-marine or 
Precious Beryl. The colour of the Emerald is 
attributed to thessmall quantity >of green oxide of 
cliromiura which has beenfouud inthe specimens 
from Peru 1 ; white the varieties in the tints of 
i Beryl! may be considered to. be produced by ad¬ 
mixtures of the oxides of iron, the. yeUow. being, 
the colour of the peroxides of iron; and, the 
moitntain-grcen and the various shades of blue 




being the effect of -varying q,upniitfes of tke pro- j across tine lateral {dunes, and weight to be 238 
t oxide, to the preseuce of whidx the eoimmai pounds. Specimens of Beryl have also been .found 
bottle-glass owes its tint-r—J%. <&?. p. '44$. in several of th? primary districts of Ireland ; those 
'J'he following localities prod pee the finest Eme- from the granite of the Mourne Mountains, in the 
raids:—The rniues in -the Tuoea Valley, situated county of Down, are the finest. In this locality 
in the mountains between ]S r ew,.Granada and, Do- they are associated with topaz, black quartz, fels- 
jTavan, and not tar from t he town, of Santa Fe de par, and mica, In Scotland it is found in the 
Bogota, where, according to 11 nun bold t, they are granite at Rubeslaw-qnnrry, near Aberdeen, and 
fi>and in veins traversing clay-slate, hornldende- also in broken pieces in the sand of the rivers of 
slate, and granite: the lknbuch Valley, in the that country. — Jin'gl. Cyc. p. 449. The value 
district of J’iuKgan, SaUsburg, where they occur of the Emerald depends not only on its size, 
imbedded in mien-slate, and are inferior in colour colour, and brilliancy, but also on its being free 
to those front l'eru ; varieties have, also Wen from flaws, by which this gemis frequently great - 
lately found in some old mines in Mount /aba- ly deteriorated in the eve of. the jeweller. The 
rah, in l-p|>er Egypt, from which spot the ancients following is the rate at, which varieties of a fine 
are supposed to have, derived their cmet'alds.— colour and free from fissures may be procured, 
y„,q. (’tfc. p. 449. Beryls are found in the sands as stated by Beudant: 

of the Irrawaddy; and mayprobably be found A stone of 5 grs. from 100 to 120 franca, 

in some of the rivers, that descend from the gra- ,, 8 „ 240 francs. 


nitc iiioautaius in these provinces.—Ame¬ 
thysts, and Aqua marine chrystals are obtained 
from a mine near Uangiuin in Coimbatore. The 
amethysts seem wanting in depth of colour. The 
aqua marine stone are better in that respect, but 
small. They are procured from a deep well in 
the Cangimii talook. in considerable quantities, 
formerly they weae worked to some extent but, 
not now; owing to the quantity of water imped¬ 
ing, the work has been discontinued.. The varie¬ 
ties known in commerce by the name of Beryl 
are found principally in Siberia mid Brazil: in 
the former country it occurs in the granite dis¬ 
trict of Aestschinsk and also in the Urn lien and 
Altai Mountains, sometimes in very large crys¬ 
tals, having been found upwards of a foot in | 
length. Ju the granitic mountains of Odon J 
Tdielon, in Daiiria, three very interesting mint's 
occur at different elevations in the mountain; in 
the lowest are found* irregularly ciisserainated 
through a mass of semi-decomposed granite mix¬ 
ed with ferruginous day and nodules of .Wolfram, 
prismatic crystals of Beryl of a greenish-yellow 
colour, rarely exceeding one inch in length. 
Horae hundred feet higher occurs the second 
mine in a vein of micaceous clay, from which the 
most valuable crystals are obtained.: their colour 
is of a pale but pure green,, and their size fre¬ 
quently- considerable., The -third mine is situated 
in a vein of w hite indurated clay on the summit 
of a mountain .; in this mine the-varieties are 
usually ot a pale greeui»U-blue v but somet imes 
they are found of a pure bust pale sky-bine. They 
are here remarkably transparent.. Imbedded crys- 
tals nnd- u<nssive varieties are ailso found atLimo- 
ges, in Trance: near Zw^ieseL oa theliabensteia, 
in Bavaria; at ; Tim bo mad , Broddbo;. near. Tah- 
lu«, in Sweden; a mb, likewise in some of the 
tin-mines.in Hammy?«ndi Bohemm. Ah,enorm¬ 

ous speoimpm; is ali»0 described iinuHibiujun’s 
VJournal! a&'-baKMgobeeni found lAcwoi'fcb in 
-New. JIampsh*«et. United States;; ]is> diiusnaions 
arc stated te fee 4 feet in length and; 51 inches 


„ 15 „ 1500 „ 

24 „ 2400 

Eug. Cf/Cs [»<</<' 450. 

(#32) BETA, a germs of plants belonging to 
the natural .order Chettopodincefc, among which 
it is know'll by its having large succulent roots, 
ami a green calyx united halfway to a hard rug¬ 
ged nut.. 'Jilt; species are found in Europe, the 
north of Africa, and southern and eastern Asia; 
four are cultivated as esculents, the others are 
inert; weeds.-— Engl. Cyc. page 450. See Bili r. 

(733) BETA BENUALENHIS, (palung), ,S>>- 
nacia tdrataewe (lspanack), and Jiasella rubra 
(poee) are cultivated by the natives as articles of 
food. Of Bnsellu, Roxburgh describes three wild, 
and two cultivated varieties. The red beet and 
mangel icnrzil also afford abundance of amylaceous 
and saccharine matter. — O'Shangknes&i/ r page 524. 

(734) BETA VULGARIS, Common Beet, 
is said to be found in a wild state along the 
whole of the sea-coast of the Mediterranean, and 
in Egypt; it is however, chiefly known as a plant 
cultivated in gardens, for its carrot-iike, sweet 
and tender roots. Several sorts are mentioned 
by waiters on gardening, varying in the size, 
form, colour, and sweetness of their roots : of 
these however two are much more worth culti¬ 
vating than the others, namely, the small red 
variety and the long yellow variety; they are 
the most delicate, the sweetest, and have the 
richest colour when served at table.—Any. Cyc. 
page 450. 

’(735) BETEL LEAF. 

'J'amlmol, A rah. Petek* Mahj.al. Tamlmti, Sass. 

Van, I>t;k. Sireh. Mai.. Ycttiki, Tam. 

Van, Gwz. Hint). 35ur;r-i-tambool, Tamola-akoo, 

Suro, Jav. Vki:*.- ’Vex.' 

Betel Leaf, Piper Betel, belongs to the 1 pepper 
family of plants and furnishes' the celebrated leaf 
of the Southern Asiatics', in which they enclose a 
few slices of the »reea< nnt and a little shell fime. 
This they chew to sweeten the breath and keep 
off the-pangs of hunger. ■ It is,, also, slightly 
narcotic. The “ pan” of the East Indies is even 
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BETEL-NUT. 

a more extensive article of commerce than tobac¬ 
co. Rumphius describes six species of this vine, 
besides several wild and uncultivated varieties. 
It is very easily reared in the Indian Archipela¬ 
go, but in the Peninsula of India, it requires 
manuring, frequent watering and great care, and 
in the northern parts of Hindustan it becomes 
an exotic very difficult to rear. The vine affords 
leaves fit for use in the second year, and conti¬ 
nues to yield for more than thirty, the quantity 
diminishing as the plants grow older. The 
leaf of the Piper betel , which, mixed with 
the fruit of the areca palm, commonly called 
betel nut., and quick-lime, forms a hot and acrid 
masticatory, is in almost universal use in India 
and the Malayan Archipelago. The Betel-leaf tree 
grows in almost every part of India. In the 
Tenasserim Provinces the Karens plant, the vines 
on their uplands, where there are tall forest trees. 
The branches of the trunks are lopped off, leaving 
only the topmost houghs, and the vines readily 
climb up and weave their dark, glossy leaves all 
over the summits, making a betel-vine farm a 
most beautiful object, kareu boys and maidens 
engage in this leaf harvest with great zest, and 
it is not uncommon for young men, in seeking 
companions, to inquire who are the most agile 
climbers of poo-fab, or betel-leaf trees. The 
Karen forests produce a wild species of piper, 
the leaf of which is uspd as a substitute for the 
common betel-leaf.— Masoa. 

(73(1) BETEL-NUT, Aheca Nut, Penang 
N I’T. 

Fooful, Arab. Fooftil, Per*. 

Fuwak, ('yng, Areca, Port. 

Sooparec, Gl’Z. Hind. Kramiika, Guv aka, Sans. 

.Iambi, Jav. Vaaku, Tam. 

IVnang, Mad. Vukka, Tel. 

Araca, M a leal, 

Betel-Nuts, or Areca-nuts, are the fruit of the 
Areca Catechu, or Faufel; they have a thin brown 
rind, and in size are intermediate between wal¬ 
nuts and hazel nuts. Their general substance is 
of a faint oily grey colour, thickly marked with 
curly streaks of dark brown or black. The betel- 
nuts, although softer, resemble ivory, and in the 
arts are made into necklaces, rulers, tops of 
walking sticks, walking sticks, and other small 
objects.— llolUappfel. The Betel or Areca or 
Penang Nut palm is grown in many parts of 
the East Indies and Eastern Archipelago, from 
the Bed Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and the 
|)eople use the kernel of its fruit as a masticatory 
to a very great extent. It is of elegant growth 
md rises with a very erect and slender trunk to 
i height of forty or even sixty feet, the summit 
erminating in a tuft of dark green foliage ; the 
rank is seldom more than eighteen inches to two 
eet in circumference. The tree produces fruit 
rom the age of fice to its twenty-fifth year: it be- 
;ins to blossom in March and April, and the nuts 
re fit to gather lit the months of July and August 
nd are fully ripe in September and October. Four- 


BETEL-NUT. 

teen pounds is the average annual produce of a 
single tree. The fruit ripens only once during 
the ; year, but the nuts vary greatly in size, 
though their quality depends solely on the 
amount of astringent matter they contain, a poiiit 
which is judged of bv cutting them. If th<$j 
white or medullary portion, which intersects the 
white or astringent part, be small, has assumed 
a bluish tinge, and the astringent part is very red, 
the nut is considered of good quality; but when the 
medullary portion is in large quantity, the nut is 
considered more mature, and, not possessing so 
much astringenev, is not esteemed valuable. 
The quantity of nuts produced on the coast of 
Sumatra, is stated at 80,000 piculs. The quanti¬ 
ty imported annually by the Chinese, amounts to 
45,000,or 48,000,picui8, exclusive of that brought 
there from Cochin China. It is carried by the 
people of the East in pouches and presented to 
guests in the houses of the rich, in silver trays, 
wrapped in gold and silver leaf, and in this 
form becomes an essential part in all ceremonial 
visiting. Indeed among some of the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Archipelago, to rsp. ise to accept 
betel nut when offered, would give irreconcilable 
offence. It is believed to sweeten the breath, 
strengthen the stomach, and preserve the teeth : 
and when chewed with betel leaf, the piper betel, 
(Linn.) gives the saliva a red colour which it. iin- 
jKirts to the lips and gums. But only some 
nations chew it with the betel-leaf, others add to 
it lime, tobacco, gambir (an extract from the 
foliage of Inearia gambir, lloxb.) and the leaves 
of various species of pepper. The best Betel nut 
of the Madras Presidency grows in the Nuggur 
district of Mysore, and in Travancore. It occurs 
in the market sliced and in whole nuts, also 
boiled and rqjv, or split and dried hastily ever a 
fire, or dried slowly in that manner. That used 
by families of rank in Travancore, is collected 
while the fruit is tender, the husk or outer pod is 
removed ; the kernel, a round fleshy mass, 
is boiled in water. In the first boiling of the nut, 
when properly done, the water becomes red, thick, 
and of a consistence like starch, which is after¬ 
wards evaporated into a substance like catechu 
and is indeed known by the same name. The 
boiled nuts being then removed are sliced and 
dried, the catechu like substance is rubbed over 
them, and, on being dried in the sun, they as¬ 
sume a deep black colour. Whole, unsliced nuts 
are also similarly treated, Nuts are fit for the 
slicing process in the months of July and August. 
Ripe nuts preserved in the pod are also in use. 
Nuts for exportation to Trichinopoly, Madura 
and Coimbatore, are prepared in thin slices, and 
colored or left in their natural hue. For Tinne- 
velly and other districts* the nuts are simply 
dried* or out into two or three slices; nuts are 
exported in their pods to Bombay. 2000 candies 
on the average are annually /exported from Tra¬ 
vancore. In China they are met with both cut and 



, BETULA BHOJPATTltA. 

whole and the imports are mostly the growth of 
java, Singapore, Sumatra and Penang. The 
number of the trees of the Betel Fahn, in Tra- 
vancore alone, is calculated at 1,02,32,873. It 
may give an idea of the great extent to which this 
masticatory is used in Southern Asia to notice the 
quantity and value of their Imports and Exports 
into the Madras Presidency alone, for the four 
years 1852-58 to 1855-56 inclusive. 



Imports. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Betel nut boiled. 
Do. raw, j 

Cwt. 2,09,827 

Cwfc. 76,088 

No. 1,05,13,23,180 

Rs.ll,63,361 

J „ 11,23,709 



Ms. 22.87.070 


Exports. 


Quantity. 

A’alue. 

Betel nut boiled. 

Do. raw, 

Cwt. 1,49,874 

Cwt. 75,544 

No. 2.44,39,000 

Its. 7,80,046 
} „ 4,39,910 


bis. 12,20,556 


The Imported nuts were chiefly brought from 
the Straits of Malacca, Ceylon, Indian French 
Forts and Travancore; and the Exports were 
made to Bombay, the Concan, Cutcb, Sind, Gu- 
zerat, Persian Gulf and Bengal. 

(787) BETULA. A genus of plants of little 
importance in a medicinal view. The white birch 
yields a hark which the Kamschatdales chop ixp 
with the eggs of the sturgeon, and use as their 
ordinary food. The sap is acid, and an agree¬ 
able beverage, and may be kept for years without 
undergoing fermentation. There are numerous 
other economical uses to which the products of 
this valuable tree are applied. 

(738) BETULA ACUMINATA, the Taper¬ 
ing-Leaved Birch. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, 
somewhat simply serrated, taper-pointed, smooth, 
dotted beneath, leafstalks and twigs quite 
smooth ; ripe catkins, very long, pendulous, cy¬ 
lindrical, crowded; their rachis and the bracts, 
which are auricled at the base, downy. Found on 
many of the mountains of Nepaul, aud in the 
great valley of that country, following the course 
of rivers.— Eng. Cyc. page 452. 

(739) BETULA BHOJPATTRA. 

Bhutja, Hind. 

Indian Paper Burch has the leaves oblong, 
acute, with nearly simple serratures, somewhat 
heart-shaped at the base: their stalks, veins, 
and twigs hairy; ripe catkins, erect, cylindrical, 


BEZOAR. 

oblong •, bracts smooth, woody, two-parted, blunt, 
much longer than the fruit, which has narrow 
wings. It is found an the Alps of Gurwul and 
Kumoon, where it was discovered by Dr. 
Wallich, who informs us that its thin delicate 
bark furnishes the masses of flexible laminated 
matter, of which great quantities are brought 
dowu into the plains of India for lining the tubes 
of hookahs. The Sanscrit name of the substance 
is Boorja. (Wall. ‘Rant. As. Bar.’, vol. ii. p. 7.) 
The bark of this species is of a pale cinnamon 
colour. It is nearly allied to Betula papyraceu 
of North America.— Eng. Cgc. page 452. So late 
as the age of the Dramas, about the beginning of 
the Christian Era, Professor Wilson mentions 
that the Hindoos still used the inner bark of 
this Birch as paper.— Boi/le,p. 383. 

(7+0) BETULA CY'LLNDltOSTACIIYA, 
Cylindrical spiked Birch, is found in Kumaon. 
— Eng. Ch/r. p. 452. 

(7+1) BETULA N1TIDA, the shining birch, 
grows iu Kemaon. 

(742) BEZOAll, Cow bezoar? 

Faduj, Hejr-ul-bucher, I Gsiwzwah, Padzeher-kanir, 
Auau. J’eiis. 

Yisagul, Cyno. Bazar, Pour. 

Ghvroon, Zchcr-morah, Gurochana, Sans. 

i)UK. Koroshanum, Vishih-kul- 

Bezcard, Fa. loo, Tam. 

Bezoarstcen, Gi:r. Golij/a, iUautika, Malika, 

Gooroorhfludun, Grz. Malay. 

Hind. Gorooda patsa rai, Tel. 

There are several kinds of hezoar, all being 
concretions found in the gall-bladders or intes¬ 
tines of various animals. Some are prized for the 
fine yellow colouring matter in which they 
abound ; others are celebrated in eastern works 
as remedies for snake bites, hydrophobia, &c. 
Bezoars are never used by European practition¬ 
ers, and do not deserve the least confidence.— 
O' Shaugknensy , page 691. That known as Orien¬ 
tal Bezoar, was formerly used in medicine in Eu¬ 
rope, and formerly in India a stone weighing an 
ounce was sold for £5 and one of 4-j oz. for 
£100. When genuine, it varies in form, is 
smooth and glossy on the surface, of a dark green 
or olive colour, and in size is generally less than 
a walnut. The name was at first applied to a 
concretion found in the stomach of a goat iu 
Persia, but is now used to designate similar sub¬ 
stances found in various other animals, as the 
cow, horse, boar, camel, &c. .That produced by 
the goat was formerly much prized as medicine, 
sometimes selling for ten times its weight in 
gold ; but since its constituent parts have been 
ascertained, it has ceased to be sought after. 
Different animals produce bezoar, the composi¬ 
tion of which differs often in the same kind of 
animal, as well as in dissimilar species. The ori¬ 
ental bezoar is formed of bile and resin ; other 
kinds are found to be made of hair, others of 
wood, and some principally of magnesia and phos¬ 
phate of lime. The true bezoar from Persia is 
counterfeited so well by pipe-clay and ox-gall that 
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oven those have been deceived who procure tlie 
genuine from the animal. The genuine throws 
oft' ouly a small scale when a hot needle is thrust 
into it, and put into hot water it remains un¬ 
changed ; when rubbed on chalk, the trace should 
be yellow, but green on quick lime. That found in 
the camel is highly esteemed as a yellow pigment, 
by the Hindus. The cow besoar is valued an the 
Chinese market nt from $20 to <$25 a catty, and 
is used by the Chinese solely sis a medicine. The 
little which is brought there 4s -from India.— Mor¬ 
rison. Crawfurd mentions that the Be/.oar stones 
brought from Borneo are said to be obtained 
from the stomach and intestines of monkeys.— 
Crawfurd, page 52. l>r. Honigberger, p.244, 
mentions that a Beaoar of the Eastern doctors 
(Padzuhr seeah, Peis : kanee zuhr, mohra, Iml.j 
is dark green serpentine, and a specimen in the 
Madras museum brought from J 3 el hi by Mr. 

(‘harles Gubbins, as Zehr mohra, is undoubted¬ 
ly, this mineral. While this part is passing 
through the press, a Mahomedan has called to 
otter for sale two large rings of “ Zehr mora,” 
both formed of a serpentine marble. Faulkner's 
description seems also that of serpentine, he says 
it has a smooth, glossy surface, and is of a dark. 
green or olive colour. Localities, Borneo, India, 
&c. It is brought to Bombay from Guzerat and 
Malabar in small quantities, which is chiefly re-1 
exported to China. Ainslic mentions that it is 
brought to India from Ceylon, Bussorah, and the 
sea ports in the gulf of Persia, also that as a 
medicine, Bezoar is supposed, by the native prac¬ 
titioners, to possess sovereign virtues as an ex¬ 
ternal application in cases of bites of snakes or 
stings of scorpions. He adds that this calcu¬ 
lous concretion appeurs to have been first used as 
a medicine by the Arabians. Razis, in the " (Jon- 
tinens,” describes it fully, and extols its good 
properties.— Amalie, p. 6. 

(743) BIIABHUJLI, Eriophoruin cannabiuum, 
Hoyle ; a sedge, employed in India for making 
ropes, it is very common in the Himmaiayas, both 
iu low valleys and at considerable elevations. 
—Hoyle, p. 34 and 389. 

(744) BHAGULFORE. Hooker, in his * Him. 
Jour. Vol. I. page 92,’ mentions that lie found 
growing here the Tecoma jasminoides, Erythriua ; 
Adansonia Bombax, teak, banyan, peepul, sissoo 
Casuarina Termmalia Meha antlBaulunia. 

(745) BHAI-BIRRUiNG. The seed of a plant 
brought to Ajmere, from Marowtfce, considered 
warm and used in mesulihs, and in ^prescriptions 
to promote digestion.— Gael. Mad; Top. p. 125. 

(746) B:l VI-PHAMBA. The flowers of a 
plant brought to Ajmere from Harowiee, con¬ 
sidered warm, and used to promote degestiou.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 12(5. 

(-747) BHANG. Bhtjng, Cnimabfe sativa. 

S«tyah, Saljee, Sidhfce, I Betigh, Was.' 
lHJt. Oez. ill#a. | Ban-illie, TaK. * 

The larger leaves and capsules of the dried 


BITjDAlRA. 

hemp plant are usually termed Jihatig. They art 
i used by the natives of India for winking an in 
] toxicatingMflrlVik Rearing the same name, also fo 
smoking. — FauJMner. The inebriating preparation 
made from the leaves of the ganja or Bhang 
the Cannabis sativto, is generally m a Kquid form 
and is a fiercely mthUicatitig draught. Its recip 
is, Hemp leaves, washed in water, 3 drams; blac! 
pepper, 45 grains ; derives, nutmegs and mace, c 
each l id grains; -tritHrmfe die ingredients wit 
eight ounces of water, °i\milk, or with the juic 
of watermelon seed or (Vicumber seed : an 

strain. T'he spices render it\nore inebriating.- 
llerkloU. The hemp-plant iii-. tropical eountrie 
also exudes a gum, that is “ a very-^-powerii 
stimulating narcotic,” which it does not prcmd»/s 
in cold countries. The dried leaves under the 
name of bhalig, partake of this 'narcotic princi¬ 
ple, and are used ah over India, to produce in¬ 
toxicating effects. Under the Burmese govern¬ 
ment at Tavoy, no one, was allowed to cultivate 
the plant without n licence from Government. 
Sometimes a general permission was given, and 
at other times a general prohibition would be 
issued.— Mason. Throughout. India however the 
Bhang is one of the exeiseable articles and the 
trees are taxed for revenue. 

(748) BlIANG-T-CJUNm NA, Duc. Alli¬ 
um tulierosum.—Indian (’hive. This very much 
resembles the English chive ; it is grown in 
square beds or rows and should be planted at 
the close of the rains ; it is easy of culture 
either by slips or dividing the roots ; it should 
be set nlxmt twelve inches apart, and when the 
bunches have increased to a large size, must 1m; 
again divided. It is served in various ways for 
the table.— Riddell. 

(749) BTIARANGI. Verbesina prostrata. The 
bark of the stem of this small plant is brought to 
Ajmere from ilarmvtee, It is considered warm, 
and is used to promote digestion.— Gen. Med. 
Top.p. 120. 

(750) B1IENDEE. Sec Abeemoscups kscu- 
ebntus.Svn. Hibiscusesculentus.—Bendnv kaya. 
The long capsules, when green, are either boiled 
whole and eaten or sliced and put into soup or 
curries; the inside is tilled with albumen, but, 
when dressed, not unpleasant. The seed is some¬ 
times laid upon toast with butter, peppev and 
salt. Another species, A. inoschatus, has a small- 
ler capsule ; the seeds when rubbed between the 
fingers have a strong scent of nmsk ; the Arabs 
flavour their coffee with it. 

(751) J3I1ERE FRUIT. See Zmruus Ju- 

JUBA. 

(752) B11IDATRA. Tliis. is -the root of a small 
bush found in A j literal and brought from Delhi, 
has little taste •. used hi. mediciney- woinfcn tnke it 
daring pregnancy, believing it can Cause the 
womb to rise out of the pelvis when tardy in so 
doing.—(7('w. Med. Top. p. 139. 
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(758) BHILAWA cm BHILAWUN, Hind. 

Uelader, Arab. | Bhela, Duk. | Biialataka. Sans. 

BhiWa, is ike nut of a large forest tree, 
the Semicarpus anacardium, which is common 
throughout India; the acrid yiscid oil which 
the nut contains, is used as an escharotic 
and as a counter-irritants it leaves a mark 
for life: it creates great pain and often very in¬ 
tractable sores, but ignorant natives, unacquaint 
ed with the blisters of Europe, have a greater 
dread of them than of the Bhilawa. It is given 
in medicine in small doses, and is considered a 
stimulant and narcotic; is much used in the me- 
salihs of elephants; given in large doses, it ren 
ders these animals furious, is considered good 
in venereal diseases, especially of women. The 
farina of the anthers of the flowers, is very nar¬ 
cotic and irritating; people of a peculiar habit ac¬ 
cidentally sleeping under the tree when in blos¬ 
som, or even going near the flowers, are stupified 
and have their faces and limbs swollen: and the 
use of the Bhilawa as a counter-irritant very 
frequently causes the whole body and face to 
swell with erythematous inflammation and much 
constitutional disturbance. The mature corolla 
and the receptacle are fleshy and sweetish sour, 
and are eaten roasted or boiled as a vegetable, 
and aplu’odisiac along with cocoanut and chironj- 
je.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 127. The Bhilawa nut 
is worn on the arm, as a charm, in guinea worm. 

(754) BlIIRMI-SUGAN. Leaves of a small 
plaut brought to Ajmere from Delhi employed 
iu making scents.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 129. 

(,755) BHIRMI-V1DAYA. Leaves of a clim 
her from mount Aboo, very stimulating, and, in 
Ajmere, used in the “ seet,” a disease simulat¬ 
ing catalepsy.— Gen. Med. Top.p. 129. 

(956) BHO-P1IULLI. A small scandent 
plant, abundant about Ajmere. It contains a 
great quantity of mucus, and is used in great 
quantity, as an aphrodisiac, rubbed up with water 
and strained. It is also considered cooling, and 
is used in prescriptions as such.— Gen. Med. 
Top. page 127- 

(757) BHULL. Like all large rivers which 
flow through an alluvial soil, for a very lengthen¬ 
ed course, the Indus throws up patches of alluvial 
deposit at its mouth. In Sind, these are called 
bhulis, and they are in general of great value in the 
cultivation of the red rice of the country. They are 
dreary swamps and exist .on both sides of the 
principal mouths of the Indus, in the Gora baree 
and Shah bunder pergunnahs, hut produce a 
considerable portion of the ripe consumed in Sind. 
\p.293 


(758) BICHE DE 

Tijipww, Malay. 

Bichefo mar.Whe-fle Mer. 
Snalla, Celebes 


dAR, Sea Cucumber. 

Beche de mer, Port. 

Hoy-shun, Cam. 

. . fBalate, Phil. 

Bxche-de-mer or Tripang is the name given ,to 
* species ^f Holothuria, found .in moat of the 
shallow iseas nf tihe Malay ,and Philippine Arobi- 
The worditripang is Malay, and the 
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animal is called by the people of Celebes, siiaia, 
which our traders write swalloe. It is the .beche 
de mer, or sea-worm of the Portuguese, and our 
own “sea-cucumber,” for in appearance and shape, 
although not in colour, for it is a dirty brown, it 
greatly resembles a cucumber. The esculent ho¬ 
lothuria is by no means confined to the seas of 
the Archipelago ; it is found in the upper part of 
the Gulf of Siam, and is so abundant on the nor¬ 
thern coast of Australia that rite people of Cele¬ 
bes, receiving advances from the resident Chinese, 
have been long in the habit of making annual 
voyages thither in .quest of it. Gutted, dried iu 
the sun and smoked, it is considered cured, and 
fit for its only market, that of Chum, to which 
many hundred tons are yearly sent for the con¬ 
sumption of the curious epicures of that country. 
The fishery of the tripang is to China what that 
of tire sardine, tunny, and anchovy is to Europe. 
It is, for the most part, caught by hand, for it 
has little power of locomotion, but, in deep water, 
sometimes by diving. Mr. Windsor Earl, in his 
account of the fishery on the shores and banks of 
the Aroe Islands, where this animal appears to 
be very abundant, mentions that their great 
sources of wealth are the pearl and tripaug banks, 
which lie mi the eastern side of the group. These 
extend the entire length of the islands, and are 
often several miles in width, being intersected by 
deep channels, some of which, will admit vessels 
of burthen. The tripang, or sea-slug, on that 
coast, is of several varieties. The greater portion 
is caught in shallow water, where it can be picked 
up off the bank without diving.” See Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Vol. iv, p. 480. The 
tripang, although an article of considerable im¬ 
portance in the trade of the Indian Islands, is never 
found in the printed price-currents of an Euro¬ 
pean emporium, because seldom dealt in by Euro¬ 
peans, which arises from nice or rather capricious 
distinctions iu their quality, which no European 
is competent to appreciate. We can discover no 
mentiou of the tripang in the early Portuguese 
writers ; which seems to he another proof that 
the Chinese, who carry on the trade and advance 
the funds, had not yet settled in the Archipelago 
when the Portuguese first appeared in it.— Crato- 
furd Diet.page 440. The Hon’ble Mr. Morrison 
mentions that it forms one of the important arti¬ 
cles of commerce between the islands of the In¬ 
dian Archipelago and China. That it is found 
on all the islands from New Holland to Sumatra, 
and also on most of those in the Pacific :,but is 
produced in the greatest abundance on small coral 
islands, especially those to tfie.south and east pf the 
Srild group. Among the islanders it is known by 

the name of tripang , the Cfidnese at Canton call it 
hoy-ehun, which means aea-gimeng. It has but 
few powers of locomotion. It is sometimes two 
feet loug ; hut its common length is from four 
to ten inches, and its diameter two or. three. Its 
fo w foe ub te * are short, and wW the animal is cap- 
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tured are folded up under its body. It is taken 
with the hand by natives, who often dive for it; 
and after it has been cleansed, dried, and smoked 
it is fit for sale. For a long time the Chinese 
were the sole carriers of the article ; but recent* 
ly foreigners have engaged in the trade. In the 
market, it appears hard and rigid, and has a 
dirty brown color ; when brought to the table, 
it resembles pork rind in color and consistency. 
The Chinese use it by-itself, or as an ingredient 
in other dishes, and consume large quantities un¬ 
der the belief that it is an aphrodisiac. The va¬ 
rieties into which they devide it are about thirty, 
varying in price from $80 down to per pecul, 
but unless one is well acquainted with the article 
it is impossible to distinguish them ; a great deal 
of this article is imported into Macao, in junks 
and Portuguese vessels. In the Chinese tariff, 
all the sorts are arranged under the two heads of 
black and white.— Morrison p. 14 L Mr. Faulk¬ 
ner mentions as its localities, the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, Australia, Mauritius, Ceylon, Zanzibar, 
&c, and that it is occasionally brought to Bombay 
from the latter place, and re-exported to China. 

(759) BIGHA. Bigha, Beegha, corruptly 
Beegha, Beegah, Begah, &c. A measure of land, 
varying in extent in different parts of India. 
The standard Bigha of the .Revenue surveys 
of the North-West Provinces is equal to 3025 
square yards, or 5-8ths of an acre. In Bengal, 
the Bigha contained only 1600 square yards, or 
little less than l-3d of an acre. In Benares 
it was, at the time of the settlement, determined 
at 3136 square yards. In other pergunnahs 
it was to 2025 to 3600, or to 3925 square yards. 
A kacha (an immature or crude) Bigha is in some 
places a third, in others only a fourth, of a full 
or standard Bigha. Akbar’s Bigha contained 
3600 Ilahi-gaz, which have been considered as 
equal to the"3025 square yards of the Bigha of 
Hindustan. Mr. Elliot specifies the following as 
some of the variations found in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, Acres. Bigliag. Biswas. Kittas. 

Farakhabad, . 100 == 175 12 0 

East and South Gorakhpur, „ = 102 It) 7 

Allahabad and part of Azimgerh. „ = 177 5 0 

Part of Azimgerh and Ghazipur, „ --- 151 6 8 

Bijnur, . „ = 1*7 19 15 

In the upper Doab (Kachhu), „ = 582 8 0 

In Cuttack, the Bigha is now considered to be 
an English acre. The Maratha Bigha is called 
twenty pands, or 400 square kathis or rods, 
each five cubits and five hand-breadths: as tfhe 
rod varies, so does the bigha: under the Aatlil 
Shahi dynasty it was equal to 4683 square yards, 
or only 457 square yards less than an English 
acre. The Guzerat Bigha contains only 2a4g 
square yards.— Glossary of Indian Terms by Wil¬ 
son, page 85. V 

(760) BIHULL, is the inner bark of Grewia 
oppositifolia, and employed in the Himftalayas for 
making ropes.— Royle. 

(761) BIJUCO; A fibre exhibited from Ma- 


BILE. 

nilla, in the Exhibition of 1851. Its source is 
not known.— Sleman. 

(762) B1JBAN, is the seed of a plant fonnd 
in all liajpootanali. It is heating, and used at 
Ajmere in aphrodisiuc prescriptions.— Gen. 
Med. Top. page 126. 

(768) BIKH. Bish ; Yish; Visha, Ata visha. 
See Aconitum. Bikli, or Bish, is the name given 
amongst the Hindoos to a most powerful and 
destructive vegetable poison. Dr. Wallich refers 
the plant to the Aconitum ferox, (Engl. Oyc. page 
455.); but it seems to be a name given to the 
roots of the various Aconites, for Dr. Hooker, in 
one part of his journal, mentions that amongst the 
herbs he met with were many of great interest, as 
a rhubarb, and the Aconitum palmatnm, which 
yields one of the celebrated “ Bikh” poisons. 
Bikh, he adds, is yielded by various Aconila. All 
the Sikkitff kinds are called “ gniong” by 
Lepchas and Bhoteeas, who do not distinguish 
them. The A. napellus is abundant in the 
north-west Himalaya, and is perhaps as viru¬ 
lent a Bikh as any species. At another place he 
mentions that magnificent gentians grow in the 
Lachooug valley, also Senecio, Corydalis, and the 
Aconitum luridnm, a new species, whose root is 
said to be as virulent as A. ferox and A. na¬ 
pellus. The result, however, of Dr. Thomson’s 
and his examination of the Himalayan aconites 
(of which there are seven species) is that the one 
generally known as Aconitum ferox, and which 
supplies a great deal of the celebrated poison, is 
the common Aconitum napellus of Europe.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol I. p. 168 and Vol. 
II. p. 108. 

(764) BILE. Modern chemists regard bile as 
a soda-soap ; and, as such, that of the ox, or ox¬ 
gall, is used in the arts, by painters in water co¬ 
lours, scourers of clothes, and many others, but 
from its green colour it requires, for many pur¬ 
poses, to be clarified or prepared. Prepared gall 
combines with colouring matters and pigments, 
and gives them solidity either by being mixed 
with or passed over them on paper. It adds to the 
brilliancy of ultramarine, carmine, green, and more 
delicate colours, and makes them spread more 
evenly upon paper, ivory, &c. Mixed with gum 
Arabic' it thickens the colours without giving a 
glistening appearance: it prevents the gum from 
cracking and fixes the colours so well, that 
others may be applied over them without running 
into them. Mixed with lamp black it forms a 
good imitation of China ink. A coat of ox-gall 
upon black lead or crayon drawings prevents the 
lines being effaced, and such drawings may be 
safely coloured by first mixing the colours with 
ox-gall. Miniature painters also use it for re¬ 
moving the unctuous matter from the surface of 
ivory ; and when ground with the colours, it en¬ 
ables them to be spread easily and renders them 
fatet. It is, also, useful for transparencies, by 
parsing them over the varnished or oiled paper 



BIGNONIA CORONARIA. BIGNONIA UNDULATA. 

and allowing it to dry. The colour is mixed with Tharawaddy and Pegu districts; it and Bignonia 
gall and then applied, and cannot afterwards be Spathoidea, found throughout the province, both 
removed. It takes out spots of grease and oil, afford from their inner bark material for rope em- 
and is useful to the laundress in washing dresses, ployed for local purposes. The inner bark of 
the colours of which would ran or be removed by Sterculia ramoea also affords a strong and dura- 
t^e ordinary process of washing. A small por- ble rope in common use.— McClelland. 
tion dropped into ink renders it fluid. To clarify (770) BIGNONIA INDICA, grows in Be- 
gall, the fresh substance is allowed to settle for a bar, and immense pods hang from its branches 
day or two: the liquor is then poured off from the in its leafless state. Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1 p. 
sediment into an evaporating dish, and exposed 16. In the Tenasserim Provinces, its large 
to a boiling heat, in a water bath until it is some- terminal erect racemes, are often seen near the 
what thick. It is then spread upon a dish and dwellings of the natives ; and its seeds are fre- 
dried before the fire, in which state it may be quently noticed on account of the large meinbra- 
kept for years in jelly pots covered with paper, nous wing with which they are surrounded.— 
When required for use, a piece, the size of a pea, Maeon. Bignonia Indica, is a tree which grows 
may be dissolved in a table spoonful of water.— more luxuriantly in the cold regions of the 
Torn/. Ilimmalaya than in the botanical gardens of Hin¬ 

dis) BID-ARl-KHAND. Boot of a climber dostan ; and might probably grow in the open 
found in the Ajmere hills, considered of a warm air of Europe also. At Lahore, was received 
nature, and used among a great number of in- from the hills a gigantic pod, not less than half a 
gredients of many prescriptions.— (Jen. Med. yard in length and four inches in breadth— 
Top. p. 126. lionigberger , p. 244. The bark and capsules of 

(766) BIGNONIA, a genus of plants named this tree are astringent and used in tanning and 
by Tournefort after the Abbe Biguou, librarian dyeing.— O' Slump/messy, pope 480. 

to Louis XIV. It forms the type of the mono- (771) BIGNON1A RAD1CANS. This ask- 
petalous order of Exogens, Biguouiucete. They leaved trumpet-flower has stems with rooting- 
are usually climbing shrubs furnished with ten- joints ; flowers in large bunches, of a scarlet 
dribs, having opposite, single, conjugate, teruute. orange colour : is of easy cultivation.— Riddell. 
pinnate, or digitate leaves. The flowers are (772) BIGNONIA SPATHOIDEA. This 

mostly in terminal or axillary panicles. The large tree is fouud throughout the Tenasserim 
corollas are trumpet-shaped, and are coloured Provinces. It is plentiful and its inner bark af- 
variously, white, yellow, orange, purple, violet, fords a material for rope.— McClelland. 
or rose.— Eng. Cyc. page 454. There are be- (773) BIGNONIA STIPliTALA. Syn. Spa- 
twixt 60 and 70 known species and varieties, thodea stipulate. Stipuled triumpet flower tree. A 
In floriculture, they grow in any situation or common flowering tree throughout Tenasserim: 
soil; but do not succeed well in pots owing to this species of Bignonia bears a long twisted 
their rapid growth. The leaves of Bignonia pod. It is common at Maulmain : and the 
chica yield a red colouring matter. The bark flowers are often seen in bazars where they are 
and capsules of B. indica are astringent, and sold for food. The tree enters the native mate- 
used in tanning and dyeing. The pleasant tasted ria medica, as affording a cure for psora.— Mason. 
and fragrant flowers of B. ehelonoides (suaveo- (774) BIGNONIA SUBEROSA. Cork- 
lens) are described as being used as a cooling barked Bignonia. 

drink in fevers.— O’ Slmughmmy, page 489. Mr. Neemi Chambcli, Hind. [ Cork maruni,T am. 

Mason mentions that the Karens often build A line tree, with deeply cracked spongy bark, 
their boats with the wood of a species of Bigno- from which an inferior sort of cork can be made; 
nia, as the genus is defined by Roxburgh ; and quality of wood unknown. It is a native of the 
the timber, which is sometimes large, is frequently East Indies, and is common in gardens in India, 
used in joinery. This beautiful tree is of very rapid growth. 

(767) BIGNONIA CHELENOIDES. Syn. The rough bark peels off in small pieces about 
Bignonia suaveolens. urrjgliflLoirih Pathire ma- once a year. In January the tree is covered with 
rum, Tam. This tree is held sacred by the Hin- blossoms which are beautiful and fragrant in a 
doos, in consequence of which the wood is ob- high degree. 

tained with difficulty, and its quality unknown. It (775) BIGNONIA LNDULATA. Wave- 

deserves attention, as the Bignoniacese in Brazil, leaved Bignonia. Bohira Keora, Hind. 
where the trees attain a large size, furnish some A tree with drooping branches like the weep- 
fine timber.— Jaffrey. Its pleasant tasted and ing willow ; leaves covered with micaceous scales; 
fragrant flowers are used to make a cooling driuk flowers in lateral racemes, very large, orange-co¬ 
in fevers. O’Shaughnessy, page 408. Maeon. loured, and scentless. It is a very common tree 

( 768 ) BIGNONIA CHICA. Its leaves yield in Marwar and other parts of Rajwarra. When 
a red colouring matter.— :0’Shaughneeey, p. *380. covered in the month of March with its immense 

(769) BIGNONIA CORONARIA, a large quantities of orange-coloured blossoms, this 
tree with white flowers, very plentiful in the tree is a most splendid object and would be 
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highly ornamental fa compounds; the wood it fine 
grained and valuable, having a scent like the 
walnut leaf.— Gen. Mett. Top. p. 200. 

(776) BIGNONIA XYLOCARPA. 

Vadencoorni marum, Tam. 

A large tree, wood brownish yellow, rather 
close grained, employed for cabinet-making, takes 
a good polish in turning. 

(777) BILIMBI. 

Bilimbi, is the Malayan name of the acid fruit 
Averrhoa Bilimbi.— Engl. Oyc. p. 458. 

(778) BINDRABUN, or Vrindawand, signi¬ 
fying a grove of “ Toolsee” trees, is a town situ¬ 
ated on the right bank of the river Jumna from 
over which in a boat, a most picturesque view 
may be obtained of it, presenting a panorama of 
of great beauty. The circumstance which im¬ 
parts most to the sacredness of Bindrabun, is 
its having been the seat of the early revels of 
Krishna, the Apollo of the Hindoos ; Mutra 
having been his birth place. While many a 
Hindoo Anacreon courts the muses with lays 
dedicated to this youth, prominent in Hindoo 
mythology, minstrels and maids join in soft 
strains towards his praise. Bindrabun, among 
other things, is now noted for the manufacture 
of pretty toys made of a composition that may 
be mistaken for mineral. Indeed the venders 
pass them off as such, and to enhance their value, 
declare that they are brought from Jcypoor, 
where articles of this description and marble 
toys especially receive a fine finish .—Tour of 
India by French , p. 214. 

(779) BIRD LIME. 

G1u.Fr. J Vogelleim, GBr. | Punia, It. | Liga,Sp. 

An adhesive, tenacious, vegetable product, ob¬ 
tained from the inner bark of the holly by bruis¬ 
ing, boiling in waiter, and fermentation. It has 
a bitter taste, and the appearance of linseed-oil. 
The substances now known in Europe under this 
name are the viscid juices of several trees. The 
most powerful of these, in Southern India, 


ed 
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swallow, of a greenish hue on 


is 

obtained from a tree, which Mr. Lascelles calls the 
Palay, and reports that Lindley named it the 
Isonandra acuminata. The imports into England 
is now in great part from Turkey.— Tom. 

(780) BIRD FEATHERS. Bird’s feathers, 
from the cranes and king fishers, form a consider¬ 
able article of trade in Southern Asia. The fea¬ 
thers of a large, green king-fisher, are exported 
from Madras, one lac at a time, to Singapore, to 
be used by the Malays, Javanese and Chinese. 
They sell there at 200 per cent profit. See 
Feathrus. 

(781) BIRD-NESTS. 


Indiaanisclie-rogelnestjes, 

Dux. 

Nids de Tun km, Fr. 
lndianiscke-vogelaester, 
Gek. 


A babel, Hind. 
JNidi-di-Tuachino, It. 
Susuh, Jav. 

Nidos-de-la China, Sr. 
Sarnug-butuag, Malay. 

The Bird nests of Southern Asia are the escu¬ 
lent nests perhaps of several species, but certainly 
of (He fawit of the Javanese, a small dark-col<#- 


the back, 

a bluish one on the breast and no white mark. 
In Malay, the nest is called Sarangburung, of 
which our own name is a literal translation ; 
and the Javanese name, expressed by one 
word, Susuh, is equivalent to it The swallqw 
producing the esculent nest is found all over the 
Malay and Philippine Archipelagos, on the Ma- 
labar Coast, and the Tenasserim Provinces, when¬ 
ever there are caves to afford it shelter and pro¬ 
tection, and these, as usual, are most frequent in 
the limestone formation. But Java and Borneo 
seem to be their chief resort. The celebrated 
caves of Karang-bolong (hollow rocks) situated 
in the province of Baglen in Java, and on the 
shore of the southern sea, may be taken as an 
example. The entrance into these caves is at the 
sea level, and at the foot of limestone rocks seve¬ 
ral hundred feet in height, in one place 200 per¬ 
pendicular feet, before coming to the first ledge. 
The mouths of the caves are about 18 feet broad 
and 30 high, while, within, they expand to 
breadths of from 60 to 114 feet, and to heights of 
from 420 to 480, the sea penetrating them to 
the extent of one-fourth of their length, and in 
rough weather rendering them inaccessible. The 
descent of the collectors to the caves is effected 
by narrow rattan ladders, usually about 74 feet 
in length, attached at top to a stout tree. With¬ 
in the caves there are bamboo scaffoldings, in 
order to reach at the nests, which are detached 
from the sides by the hand, and from the roof by- 
hooks attached to long poles. There are three 
periods for making the collection, April, August, 
and December. The nest-gatherers are persons 
bred to their dangerous calling, and before the 
commencement of the first gathering, plays are 
acted in masks, and there is feasting on the flesh 
of buffaloes and goats to invoke the aid of the 
“ lady queen of the south” (Nai ratu kidul), an 
imaginary being, without whose tutelary aid the 
work of robbing the nests would not, as they 
think, prosper. After the crop has been taken, 
the caves are hermetically sealed against human 
ingress. The whole annual gathering, which is 
effected at little coit, amounts to from 50 to 60 
piculs yearly, or, on an average, to 7,8701bs. This, 
which is worth at Batavia about £18,000, forms 
a convenient and unobjectionable branch of the 
revenue of the Netherland government, since it 
is paid by strangers in the indulgence of a harm¬ 
less folly. Esculent swallows’ nests ore by no 
means confined, as in the instance now given, to 
the sea-coasts, for we find them in caves in the 
interior both of Java and Borneo, and no doubt 
they exist also in other islands. On the north¬ 
western side of Borneo, and not far from the 
banks of the river Baram, birds'-nest caves are 
found 140 miles from the sea by the course of the 
river. They consist Of three chambers. -cme of 
which is reckoned to be too loss than 200 fathoms 
in length. These alb the property of Ufa power- 
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fui tribe of the key an,, and like those of Karang- 
bolong ate carefully guarded.— Vrawfttrd, Die. p. 
54 and 55 . The nests, used by the Chinese, are 
brought principally from Java and Sumatra; 
though they are found on most of the rooky islets 
of the Indian Archipelago. The nests are com¬ 
posed of a mucilaginous substance, but as yet 
have never been analyzed with sufficient accuracy 
to show their constituents. It is supposed by some 
that the Gelidium comeum enters into their 
composition, but it is more probable that they 
are formed by mucus eliminated from the sto¬ 
mach of the swallow. Externally, they resemble 
ill-concocted, fibrous isinglass, and are of a 
white color, inclining to red; their thickness is 
little more than that of a silver spoon, and their 
weight from a quarter to half an ounce. When 
dry, they are brittle and wrinkled ; the size is 
little larger tlian a goose-egg. Those that are 
dry, white, and clean, are the most valuable. 
They are packed in bundles, with split rattans 
run through them to preserve their shape. The 
quality of the nests varies according to the situa¬ 
tion and extent of the caves, and the time at 
which they are taken. If procured before the 
young are fledged, the nests are of the best kind; 
if they contain eggs only, they are still valuable ; 
but if the young are in the nests or have left them, 
the whole are then nearly worthless, being dark- 
colored, streaked with blood, and intermixed 
with feathers and dirt. The nests are procura¬ 
ble twice every year; the best are found in deep, 
damp caves, which, if not injured, will continue to 
produce indefinitely. It was once thought that 
the caves near the sea-coast were the most 
productive; but some of the most profita¬ 
ble yet found, are situated fifty miles in the 
interior. This fact seems to be against the opi-» 
nion that the nests are composed of the spawn 
of fish or of biche de mar. The method of pro¬ 
curing these neats somewhat resembles that of 
catching birds in the Orkney isles. Some of 
the caves are so precipitous, that no one but 
those accustomed to the employment from their 
youth, can obtain the nests, ‘ being only ap¬ 
proachable,’ says Crawfurd, ‘ by a perpendicular 
descent of many hundred feet, by ladders of bam¬ 
boo and rattan, over a sea rolling violently against 
the rocks. When the mouth of the cave is at¬ 
tained, the perilous task of taking the nests must 
often be .performed by torch-light, by penetrating 
into recesses of the rock, where the slightest slip 
Mrbuld be instantly fatal tothe adventurers, who 
see nothing below them but the turbulent surf 
making its way into the ehastn* of the rock. 
After they roe obtained, they are separated from 
feathers and dirt, are carefully dried and packed, 
and ads then; ready for tht -consumer. The Chi¬ 
nese, who aab tfce only people that purchase them 
for their owibiUM, bring them m junks to the 
Chinese nnbehct, where they 'command extrava¬ 
gant pricesthe best, or -white kind, often being 
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worth $1800 per pecul, which is nearly twice 
their weight in silver. The middling kind is 
worth from $1800 to $1800; and the worst, or 
those procured after fledging $150 or $800 per 
pecul; it is according to these three qualities, 
that the duty is now levied. The most part of 
the best kind is sent to Peking for the use of the 
court. It appears, therefore, that this curious 
dish is only an article of expensive luxury among 
the Chinese; the Japanese do not use it at all, 
and how the former people acquired the habit of 
using it is only less singular than their persever¬ 
ing in it. They consider the birds'-nests as a 
great stimulant and tonic, but its best quality, 
perhaps, is its being perfectly harmless or useful 
in so tar as it resembles gelatine. The labor be¬ 
stowed to render it fit for the table is enormous; 
every feather, stick, or impurity of any kind is 
carefully removed; and then, after undergoing 
many washings and preparations, it is stewed 
into a soft, mucilaginous jelly. The sale of birds’- 
nests is a monopoly with all the governments in 
whose dominions it is found. It is estimated by 
Crawfurd that about 243,000 pounds, at value 
of $1,263,570, are annually sent away from the 
Archipelago, most of which is brought to China. 
Java alone sends about 27,000 lbs.; mostly of 
the first quality, estimated at $60,000. The 
most of the trade heretofore has been in the 
hands of the Chinese and Portuguese, and foreign 
merchants have had but little to do with it; no 
account of the amount or value of the importa¬ 
tion can therefore be ascertained. This is the 
reason why the estimated importation is placed 
so low in the Tabular Statement, as it is perhaps 
not one half of the amount brought to China.— 
Morrism, 143. A few birds’ nests of the esculent 
swallow are to be got from a rocky island about 
20 miles South of Tellicherry, named Sacrifice 
Rock. Small quantities are occasionally brought 
to Bombay from the Malabar Coast, which are 
re-exported to China. Strange as it may seem 
that a taste for birds’ nests should exist among 
any people, yet so strong is this taste in China, 
that the trade in birds’ nests forms a very lucra¬ 
tive and extensive branch of commerce. Bur¬ 
nett, in his * Outlines of Botany,’ observes, “ It 
has been estimated that 242,400 lbs. of birds* 
nests, worth in China £234,290 and upwards, 
are annually exported from the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago.” The only preparation the birds’ nests un¬ 
dergo is that of simple drying without direct ex¬ 
posure to the sun; after which they are packed 
in small boxes. They are assorted for the Chi¬ 
nese market into three kinds, according to their 
qualities, and the common price for birds’ nests 
of the first sort at Canton is no less than 3,500 
dollars the pecul, or £& 13a. \\d. per lb; for 
the second, 2,800 Spanish dollars the pecul, and 
for the third 160. The Edible-nest swallows, 
or swiftlets, are so numerous in the limestone 
caves on the islets and islands on the Tavoy 
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coast, that the Government revenue from the 
bird-nest farm in 1847 was nearly eleven thous¬ 
and rupees; but in 1849, it was more than four 
thousand rupees lesh. At Mergui they are not 
so numerous. The nests, which are taken before 
the bird lays its eggs, sell in China for about 
forty-live rupees the pound. In relation to the 
identification of the species, Mr. Blyth says: 
“ As regards the Hirundo esculenta of Linnwus, 
there is no reason to suppose that this, as de¬ 
scribed, with yellow irrides and white-tipped tail, 
has any prototype in nature : the latter would be 
an anomaly throughout the Cypselidre, but may 
refer perhaps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the con- 
structer of the edible nests. Dr. Horstield gives 
the speeies termed lawet by the Javanese as Hi¬ 
rundo esculenta, Osbeck stating that the speci¬ 
mens which he examined in Java, and those 
which he took to England, differ from Latham’s 
description in being uniformly of a blackish co¬ 
lour, without a white extremity to the rectrices. 
Another species, the I'm chi of the Javanese, he 
gives as Jl. fuciphaga, Thunberg stating that 
‘ its nest is constructed of mosses and lichens, 
connected with the same gelatinous substance 
which composes the edible nest of the preceding 
species.’ In the Journal of the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, the same two speeies are distinguished by 
the names laird and lintye , and the nest of the 
latter is described to be without the least value. 
And, it is added: ‘ the residence of these swal¬ 
lows, or swiftlets, termed lintye, in the caves, con¬ 
tributes greatly to the injury of the holes, lor 
which reason they are destroyed as much as pos¬ 
sible at each gathering. The nests which they make 
are constructed of grass-stalks. They are, however, 
of the same form, and are as artfully made as the ■ 
others.’ ‘ Heer Hooyman likewise states, that 
besides the lawet, other species resort to the 
same caverns, which are named momomo, boerong- 
itam, boerony-zoekoe, and lintje. * These,’ he 
adds, ‘ are very similar to each other, excepting 
the second, which has the head larger; and the 
feathers of all are entirely black. The nests 
which they construct are black and friable, com¬ 
posed of a light down/ (agglutinated ?)■—* An 
opinion prevails that the presence of these birds 
is injurious to the caverns, on which account 
they are driven away as much as possible.’ 
Another writer in the same volume of the Bata- 
viaasch Gcnootschap, mentions the momos or 
boeronyitam (thus bringing together M. Hoov- 
man’s first two species,) as a large kind with 
plumed tarsi, indicating tints a true cypselus, 
which is probably the constructor of the nests 
assigned by Dr. Horstield and others to the 
Unchi. Assuredly, however, the Collocalia fuci- 
phaga, Hirundo fuciphaga, (Thunberg,) linchi 
or lintye of the Javanese, identical upon com¬ 
parison with Javanese specimens, would ap¬ 
pear to be the sole producer of the numerous 
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nests gathered on the rocky coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal: and the often quoted notice by Sir G* 
Staunton, in his account of the Earl of Macart¬ 
ney’s Embassy to China, must refer either to 
0. fuciphaga, or to an entirely new species, 
which is hardly to be supposed in the locality. 
For, he remarks : * the birds which build these 
nests are small grey swallows, with bellies of a 
dirty white. The white belly is characteristic 
of U. fuciphaga; and this particular species oc¬ 
curs abundantly on parts of the coast of the 
Malayan Peninsula, in the Nicobar Islands, and 
the Mergui Archipelago, and so high as on cer¬ 
tain rocky islets off the southern portion of the 
coast of Arrncan, where the nests are annually 
gathered and exported to China. From all this 
range of coast we have seen no other species 
than fuciphaga, nor does it appear that any other 
has been observed; and we have examined a 
multitude both of the adults and of young taken 
from the nests, collected in the Nicobars and pre¬ 
served in spirit, all of which were of the same 
speeies. Still, what appears to be C. nidifea in¬ 
habits the mountains far in the interior of India, 
though hitherto unobserved upon the coasts; and 
it is worthy of notice that C. fuciphaga does not 
appear to have been hitherto remarked inland 
in this country.” It may be here added that 
C. fuciphaga is constantly seen inland in these 
Provinces. The Karens in the valley of the Te- 
nasseriin in the latitude of Tavoy, are well ac¬ 
quainted with the bird, and they say it crosses 
the mountains to and from the interior every 
year. That It. is the same species there can be 
no doubt, for the Karen name of the bird is “ the 
white swallow,” from its white belly.— Mason. 

(782) BIRD OF PARADISE, Eng. Bu- 
■ rung-devota, Malay, lit. birds of the Gods. 
Manuk-dervata, Jav. With no family of birds 
has fiction been more busy than with the 
Birds of Paradise. The high value set upon 
them awakened the cupidity and the fraud of 
the Chinese, who made up from parrots, para¬ 
keets, and others, artificial Birds of Paradise, 
Ornithologists seem to agree in placing these 
birds either among the crows (Corvid®) or in 
their immediate neighbourhood ; and this, from 
the form of their beak and legs, and from their 
habits, to which we shall presently allude, ap¬ 
pears to be their proper place. 

(7 88) Parotia sexsetacea, the Si/let. This is 
the Paradisea aurea of Gmelin. 

(784) Lophorina superba. The superb, is the 
Paradisea superba of Latham. 

(786) Concinnurus. Of this genus, the Cin- 
citimrus regius is the Paradisea regia of Linnreus 
and King-Bird of Paradise of Petiver, who has 
this note—“ Brought from the Molucca Islands, 
and rarely to be seen here hut in the cabinets of 
the most curious, as with Dr. Sloan, and in the 
repository of the Royal Society/’ and Le Manu- 
code of Buffon, is given as an example. 
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(786) Paradisea magnified of Latham, the P. 
npothi of Linnaeus, is perhaps the most elegant 
of all these birds ; is that which is best known 
and most often seen. It is the great Emerald, Le 
grand Emeraude, of the French. “ The Birds of 
Paradise,” says M. Lesson, or at least the Emerald, 
the only species concerning which we possess au¬ 
thentic intelligence, live in troops in the vast forests 
of the country of the Papuans, a group of islands 
situated under the equator, and which is compos¬ 
ed of the Islands Arou, Wagiou, and the great 
Island called New Guinea. They are birds of 
passage, changing their quarters according to 
the monsoons. The females congregate in troops, 
assemble upon the tops of the highest trees in 
the forests, and all cry together to call the males. 
'These last are always alone in the midst of some 
fifteen females, which compose their seraglio, af¬ 
ter the manner of the gallinaceous birds.” In 
order to shoot Birds of Paradise, travellers who 
visit New Guinea should remember that it is 
necessary to leave the ship early in the morning, 
to arrive at the foot of a teak-tree or fig-tree, 
which these birds frequent for the sake of their 
fruit—(our stay was from the 26th of July to the 
9th of August)—before half-past, four, and to re¬ 
main motionless till some of the males, urged 
by hunger, light upon the branches within range, 
it, is indispensably requisite to have a gun which 
will carry very far with effect, and that the 
grains of shot should be large; for it is very dif¬ 
ficult to kill an Emerald outright, and if he be 
only wounded it is very seldom that he is not 
lost in thickets so dense that there is no finding 
the way without a compass. “ The little Eme¬ 
rald Paradise-Bird feeds, without doubt, on 
many substances, in a state of liberty. I can 
affirm that it lives on the seeds of the teak-tree, 
and on a fruit called Amihou, of a rosy white, 
insipid and mucilaginous, of the size of a small 
European fig, and which belongs to a tree of the 
genus Ficux — Engl. Ci/e. page 474 to 478. 

(786) BIRDS OF EASTERN AND OF 
SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Aves, Latin. Paichi also Coorvi, Tam. 

QpviQtSi Greek. Pitta, Tei,, 

Parindah, Pers. Cbooree, T>ck. 

T»er: Moorgh. Arabic. Chiria, Hind. 

It is from the Greek name that we derive the 
term Ornithology. Birds are a class of Vertebra- 
ted, Oviparous, Feathered Bipeds, generally 
formed for flight. We say generally, because, 
though their mechanism is, in its most perfect 
development, designed .for enabling them to sup¬ 
port their bodies in the air and to make progress 
m that medium, it is also calculated for motion 
>on the ground and for perching on trees. Some 
families of Birds indeed, are framed entirely for 
moving on the ground, and others for tliat mo¬ 
tion and for making their way both on the snr- 
Taee of the water and even for a short period be¬ 
low it, without the power in either case of rais¬ 
ing themselves into the air; others have the pow¬ 


er of supporting themselves in the air, through 
joumies of several hundreds of miles, in their 
annual migrations. Birds appear to have been ob¬ 
jects of interest from the earliest periods. In 
comparatively later times we find them mingling 
in the superstitions of Greece and Rome, as 
they still do with those of the people of Southern 
Asia, and it is evident that their history and 
habits were familiar not only to the Grecian 
husbandman and the augur, but to the great mass 
of the people. Without such a familiarity on the 
part of the Athenians, Aristophanes would hard¬ 
ly have ventured on introducing his audience to 
n*<l>t\aKOKKvvla (see his play entitled “ Opvtdtt," 
* The Birds’); nor would other poets, Grecian 
and Roman, so often have referred to these ani¬ 
mals as well-known harbingers of certain times 
and seasons.— Fug. Oyc. p. 460. The Birds of 
Eastern and Southern Asia have been described 
by several naturalists. In 1881, a Catalogue of 
birds collected on the banks of the Ganges and 
the Vindliian range of mountains by Major Frank¬ 
lin, was published in that useful compendium, 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lon¬ 
don. This comprised 156 species, of which more 
than 20 were described for the first time, many 
of them very common birds, as Otus bengalen- 
xix, Thimalia chatanra, Alavda gulgula, Mirafra 
phrenienra, fire. $'c. Notwithstanding the difference 
of latitude in which these were collected, there 
are only 6 or 7 which Dr. Jerdon has not 
since met with in Southern India, which shews 
the very great similarity of the ornithology of 
India throughout. In 1882, a catalogue of birds 
collected by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay presi¬ 
dency, was published in the same work as the 
last. In this are enumerated 226 species, of 
which above 40 are described for the first time, 
many of them common and abundant birds. This 
catalogue was undoubtedly the most valuable ac¬ 
count of the birds of India published, and con¬ 
tains descriptions, with many highly interesting 
observations on the habits, food and structure of 
many of the species. Of those enumerated by Co¬ 
lonel Sykes there are about 9 or 10 which Dr. 
Jerdon, when writing in 1839, had not observed, 
most of which are probably peculiar to the 
more northern portion of the range of ghauts 
and neighbouring table-land. In that year. 
Dr. Jerdon published a catalogue of the Birds 
of the Peninsula of India, arranged accord¬ 
ing to the modern system of classification; 
with brief notes on their habits and geographical 
distribution, and descriptions of new, doubtful, 
and imperfectly described species. The total 
number of this catalogue was nearly 890: 
which, however, included of 10 of Colonel Sykes,’ 
and nearly as many more observed by Mr. Walter 
Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, who placed 
valuable notes on birds procured by him at Mr. 
Jerdon’s disposal; by which, in addition to the 
new species added, this naturalist was enabled to 
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elucidate several doubtful points, to add some will be aide to recall to mind, as yielding assocr 
interesting information on various birds, and ations of borne ; unless, perchance, be may also 
to give the correct native names of most of the recollect the common small Kingfisher of this 
species. Subsequent to this, Dr. Jerdon published country, which differs from the British bird only 
a series of supplements to his catalogue of Birds, in its move diminutive size. We have some* 
correcting some points and adding others; and where read of the delight expressed by one who 
those were followed by a paper from the pen of had been many years in India, at seeing, upon his 
Lord Arthur Hay. Mr. B. Hodgson of Ne- return to his native land, the Sky Lark rise from 
paol, furnished a large amount of valuable in- the sod at his feet,and mount higher,and still high- 
formation on the ornithology of the Himmala- er, till reduced to a mere speck m the heavens, 
ya; Captain Tickell of the Bengal army has or utterly lost to view, all the while making the 
also contributed largely to our stock of knowledge air ring with its music. Had be ventured forth 
regarding the ornithology of Central India, into the fields of any part .of India, he would 
The birds of the Tenasserim provinces have been have seen and heard the (very same ; although 
largely described by the Reverend Mr. Mason,> the species (Alauda malabarica) is different, and 
and those of Ceylon by Dr. Kelaart, but the may be somewhat inferior to the European Sky 
most important writings have been a continued Lark in song, so far at least as regards variety 
series of valuable articles from Mr. Blyth, in the notes; but there is really very little dif* 
who is the most constant in his pursuit, of ference, so little that the two birds could assured- 
science, as he is the ablest naturalist in Southern ly not be distinguished by the voice alone, nor 
Asia. It is to him, doubtless, that we are by the mode of flight. Examined, the common 
indebted for the recent valuable article in the Indian Lark may be described as resembling the 
55 th No. of the Calcutta Review, where it is European Wood Lark in size and shape, with 
remarked that “ there are few persons, other the plumage of the Sky Lark. It may, indeed, 
than professed zoologists, who have an idea of be remarked that even the Pied Wagtail* of India 
the extent to which the feathered inhabitants of ( Mot a cilia luzoniensis and M. dukhunensis ) are 
the British islands are found in Southern Asia, specifically different from those of Europe {if. 
identically the same in species. In general, so alba and M. Yarrellii), however similar in ap- 
Jimited are the opportunities which an ordinary pearance and habits ; but the Grey Wagtail of 
Indian life allows for field observation, that the Britain {Calobates sulphured) is identically the 
only familiar reminiscence of home which an Eu- same in India.and Java, and a specimen has been 
ropean sojourner in the plains of India will recall seen in a collection from Australia. This delicate 
to mind, among the feathered tribes of this coun- little bird, so dean and bright in its appearance, 
try, is afforded by the pretty, little, clean-looking, is of very general diffusion over Southern Asia du- 
sprightly Water Wagtail, usually the first and ring the cold season, being indeed much commoner 
most welcome harbinger of the coining cold than in Britain. The roost abundant Lark, how- 
weather, and remaining with us so abundantly ever, on the plains of Upper India and table land 
whilst it continues. This bird, and the harsh of the Peninsula, is the C/iandul or Crested Lark, 
chattering of a very common kind of Shrike (La- {Galerida cristata), which is also a European 
nitts snpereiliosus ) in our gardens, are regularly species, though of rare occurrence in Britain; and 
the earliest intimations that most of us receive the song of this bird, also, its mode of delivery of 
of the coming change of season; but a Snipe it in the air, is not very unlike that of the Sky 
( GaUinago stenura) precedes them, which, though Lark, .although it does not soar to so lofty an al- 
few sportsmen discriminate it from the common titude. The community of species among the 
British Snipe, which makes its appearance some- birds inhabiting or visiting India and the British 
what later, is nevertheless a different bird, at islands is most remarkable among the diurnal 
once distinguished by having a set of curious birds of prey, and, as might he expected, among 
pin-feathers on each side of its tail, whereas the the wading and swimming tribes; but as these 
British Snipe, which is equally abundant with us are mostly rare in Britain, and do not fall much 
has a broad fan-shaped tail, as unlike that of the under common observation, their presence in In- 
other as can well be. The pin-tailed is the com- dia fails to convey any sort of reminiscenoe of 
:iuon Snipe of the Malay countries; and is un- home. The relentless persecution by gamekeep- 
known in Europe, excepting as an exceedingly rare -era has now very nearly extirpated, as a perma- 
straggler from its proper habitat the east. But neut inhabitant of Britain, that fine handsome 
the Snipe is unobserved save by the many who bird, the common European Kite (Milms regalis) ; 
delight in exercising their skill in shooting it, or though, were it as numerous in England now as 
who wonder to see it so soon in the provision- in the days of the Tudors, the Scavenger Kites 
-bazar; and our tittle piebald friend .the Water of India (if. Govindd) might help to remind the 
Wagtail, in its season, and the common Sparrow, British exile in this country of has distant home 
at all .seasons, so abundant as to be overlooked in the west. But whatever .may be the amount of 
mid forgotten, are probably all that the Europe- British species 6f birds actually obtained, in Low- 
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He of the various birds under daily observation in 
Eastern and Southern Asia, to remind us ot the 
present familiar ornithology of Great Britain. In 
Bengal, the newly-arrived observer from that re¬ 
gion will particularly be struck with the number of 
tyrds of large size which he sees everywhere, even 
in the most densely populated neighbourhoods ; 
Hocks of Vultures, huge * Adjutants’ in their 
season, swarms of Kites in their season too, for 
they disappear during the rains,—and all three 
soaring anil circling high in air as commonly as 
at rest.,—Brahmini Kites, various other birds of 
prey, among which four kinds of fishing Eagle, 
including the British Osprey, are not uncom¬ 
mon,—water-fowl in profusion in all suitable lo¬ 
calities, Herons especially of various kinds very 
abundant,—several sorts of Kingfisher, mostly of 
bright hues, the common Indian Roller, also a 
bird of great beauty, and the little bright green 
Bee-eater (Merops-viridis) conspicuous everywhere, 
— the common Grow of India, of unwonted fami¬ 
liarity, impudence, and matchless audacity,—the 
different JWninas remarkable for their tameness, 
tlio Drongos or ‘ King Crows,’ the SdLbhais (or 
‘smen brothers’)wit.h their discordant chattering, 
two sorts of melodiously chirruping Bulbuls, the 
bright yellow' ‘ Mango-bird’ or Black-beaded 
Oriole, the pretty pied Dhyali, the only tolerably 
common sylvan songster worthy of notice, the bril¬ 
liant tiny lloney-suckers; also with musical voi¬ 
ces, the lively and loud Golden-backed Wood¬ 
pecker, anil two monotonously toned species of 
Barbet, the pleasingly coloured Rufous Tree-mag¬ 
pie (l)endrocitta ri/fa), the noisy koel, remarkable 
for the dissimilarity of the sexes, and forparasi- 
lieally laying in the (Vows’ nests, the Crested 
Cuckoos ( Oxylophm ) during the rainy season (pa¬ 
rasitical upon the Sat-hhais), with other cueuline 
birds, especially the Coucol or ‘ Crow-Pheasant.,’ 
another noisy and conspicuous bird wherever there 
is a little jungle ; and last, but not least charac- 
ferestic, in this most summary presentment of the 
birds commonly observed in Lower Bengal, the 
harmonious cooing of two or more kinds of 
Dove, soothing to repose and quiet, and the loud 
screaming ot flocks of swift-flving green Parakeets, 
with sundry other types all strange to the new¬ 
comer. While he misses the familiar types of 
home, the various Thrushes, Finches, Titmice, &e., 
which are feebly or not at all represented in the 
ordinary observed ornithology of this part of the 
world : the bright little Iora may perhaps seem 
to represent the Titmice, and the tiny ‘Tailor- 
biM the Wren; while the northern forms of 
1* inches are replaced by the Hay an or ‘Weaver- 
nrds with their curious pensile nests uud the 
diminutive thick-billed Manias : but he will be 
much struck with the prevailing silence of the 
jungle, and the paucity of small birds even in the 
cold season; so different from the woods and gwr- 
dens and hedge-rows of- Britain, teeming with 
small feathered inhabitants, among which are 1 


so many pleasing songsters of all degrees of 
merit: of the swallow's, occasionally and some¬ 
what locally, a few of the Hirmdo rustica, may 
be seen chiefly over water, and young birds of 
the past season ; and along the river-banks, where 
high enough, the small Indian Bank Mar¬ 
tin (H. sinensis) will occur abundautly ; but the 
Swallows are replaced by two non-migratory 
Swifts, the common House Swift ( Cypselus ajfinis ) 
and the little Palm Swift (V. balasiensis). Let 
him travel, and wherever the telegraph-wires ex¬ 
tend he will see the Roller and the ‘ King Crow’ 
habitually perching on them, to watch for their 
insect prey : the former displaying his gaily paint¬ 
ed wings to advantage, as lie whisks and flutters 
about, regardless of the fiercest sun; and he will 
soon make acquaintance with the small white 
Vulturine bird, Neophron perenopterus , the ‘ lta- 
chamah ’ or * l'haraoh’s chicken,’ introduced as 
British, because a single pair has been know'n to 
stray so far beyond its ordinary haunts. Of the 
smaller British land-birds only few occur, and 
these are mostly rarities in the west; but the 
Wryneck is not uncommon, though little observ¬ 
ed, and the European Cuckoo will now and then 
turn up, more frequently in the barred plumage 
of immaturity; the Hoopoe, too, is common, but 
I is much too rare in England to aw'aken a remin¬ 
iscence, and so with others. Of course we al¬ 
lude to the cold season, and to birds in their 
winter quarters. Among the Hawks, the Kestrel 
will occasionally be observed in extraordinary 
abundance ; and Harriers ( Circus) are often seen 
beating over the open ground; but the small 
waders are particularly common in all suitable 
places, including most of those found in Britain, 
in greater or less abundance. It would be tire¬ 
some to particularize further. But wonderful is 
the number of fishers, and vast indeed must he 
the consumption of their finny prey. Otters 
( Lntra Hair ) among the mammalia, but no Seals; 
and of birds, sundry fishing Eagles, and a great 
bare-legged fishing Owl, with various Kingfish¬ 
ers in abuudance, numerous kinds of Heron in 
surprising numbers, Pelicans, Darters (Plains), 
Pygmy Cormorants, and Grebes or ‘ Dabchicks;’ 
besides Gulfs, Terns, and rarely Skimmers (ll/iyn- 
chops). Gulls, however, are less numerous than 
in Britain ; and we have met with three species 
only, the common British Lams rid.ibun.dus and 
a nearly affined species, with the fine L. icthyaeius 
chiefly towards the mouths of the Gangetic 
rivers. Over the salt-water lake near Calcutta, 
we have seen a very uniformly scattered flight 
of the great White Egret, so prized at home, as 
far as the eye could reach in every direction, all 
pursuing one course to some favorite fishing- 
ground, and flying just above the reach of gun¬ 
shot. The Gull-billed Tern is there one of the 
common birds, and the Whiskered Tern (Hydro- 
chelidon. Icncopariea), replacing the Black Tern of 
the Kcntisa marshes ; and the Peregrine Falcon 
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may not (infrequently be seen, well meriting the unerring instinct, the carnivorous birds, as the 
name of * Duck Hawk ’ bestowed on it in North rains approach, withdraw themselves from a 
America: also great flocks of Longshanks (Him- climate unsuitable to the habits of their young, 
antopm) wading and seeking their subsistence in betaking themselves to the comparatively dry air 
the expanse of shallow water. And yet we may of the Dukhun, where they nestle and bring 
pass for hours along the reed-fringed nullahs or forth in comfort, and find food and shelter fo'* 
watcr-courscs in the immediate vicinity, and their little ones. The scenes connected with 
scarcely see a living thing or hear a sound in this, which follow the conclusion of the rains, 

those watery solitudes ; but the muddy banks are are curious enough. While the Mahomednns 

honeycombed with the footsteps of wild Pigs of bury, and the Hindus burn their dead, the Far- 
all sites, anti various RaUid/e are swarming sees expose their dead in large cylindrical 
around, as the numbers of them captured in trap- roofless structures, called Towers of Sii.knce, 
cages abundantly testify. No sign whatever where birds of prey at all times find an 
of the proximity of the great emporium of the abundant repast. Their family ‘bares and anxie- 
cast, within an hour’s distance or less of its ties over for the season, the carrion-birds, which 

outskirts in a rude canoe ; and human in- had left in May for the Dukhun, return in ffieto- 

habitants, fowlers and fishermen or both com- ber to Bombay, and make at once for the u Fual 
biued, who have never seen Calcutta in their scenes of their festivities, now stored woi a 
lives, and actually know not that they are three months’ supply of untasted food. As wiey 
living under the British Government! These men appear in clouds approaching from the mainland, 
bring their captured produce to certain ghats, the Crows, unwilling that their dominions 
and there sell to other people whose business it should be invaded, hasten in flocks to meet 
is to re-sell to the provision-bazar dealers. Of a them, and a battle ensues in the air, loud, fierce, 
number wc once questioned, a few only had ever and noisy ; the fluttering of the wings, the scream- 
jouriieved to Calcutta, and of them but one had ing and cawing of the combatants, resounding 
seen the Government House ! Passing from the over the island, till the larger birds succeed, and 
delta of Lower Bengal, no matter in what dim:- having gained the victory arc suffered hence- 
tion, a considerable replacement of species may forth to live in peace. In Bengal, the Kites 
be observed, characteristic of the fauna of Behar and Braniini Kites breed chiefly in January 
and of the plains of Upper India to the west and and February, and disappear during the rains, 
north, and of the Burmese countries eastward : The adult ‘ Adjutants’ make their appearance as 
but it is not our object to proceed to minute de- soon as the rains set in, and becoming in fine 
tails ; nor even to treat of the assemblage of plumage towards the close of the rains, depart at 
forms in different regions of the sub-Himalayas, that time to breed in the eastern portion of the 
where those of Europe and of W. and N. Asiapre- Sundarbuns upon lofty trees, and along the eas- 
vail more and more towards the N. W.: Malayan tern coast of the Bay of Bengal upon trees and 
forms eastward, and Chinese types, and even species rocks. Vultures are permanently resident ; and 
lo a great extent, or, to express it more correctly, the Crows propagate chiefly in March and April, 
particular snb-Himalayan genera and species,’the their nests being not unirequently exposed to 
range of which extends eastward to China. Again, the fury of the nor-westers and destroyed by 
on the highlands of the Peninsula of India, anil them altogether. As will be shewn in the se- 
stiil again in those of Ceylon, distinct species of quel, a very large proportion of the feathered in- 
thc northern types occur, but no different genera, habitants of the British islands are equally na- 
Thus the Jungle-fowl of N. India is replaced by a tives of, or seasonal or irregular visitants to 
different species (Gallns Sonneratii) in the Pcnin- Southern Asia. Not a few migratory species arc 
aula, and by a third (G. Stanleys) in Ceylon: and common to the polar circle and to Lower Ben- 
not a few similar instances might be adduced. We gal, and even' further towards the equator, ac- 
will quote Dr. G. Blast’s highly graphic sketch of I cording to season : but the individual birds may 
a curious ornithological incident observed annual- not migrate so far north and south. The Calli- 
ly in the island of Bombay. “ Two events,” he re- ope camtschatkensis, a delicate little bird much 
marks, “ strike with surprise the ornithologist on like a Nightingale, but with a brilliant ruby- 
the approach of the monsoon. Nearly all the throat, which is not rare in the vicinity of Cal- 
Kites, Hawks, Vultures, and other carrion-birds cutta during the cold season, arrives “ early in 
disappear from the seacoast, while the Crows April, with the snowfleck, in the Lower Kolyma 
begin to build their nests and hatch their young district” in Northern Siberia, as we are told by 
just at the season that seems most unsuit- Von Wrangell; that is to say, before the last of 
able for incubation, when the eggs are often them have left Bengal: but it is remarkable that 
shaken out, or the nests themselves are des- this bird has never been seen in the very numer- 
troyed by the storm, and the poor birds are ex- ous collections from the Himalaya examined hi- 
posed, in the performance,of their parental du- therto; though another and non-migratory specie 
ties, to ail the violence and inclemency of rain of the Same genus (0. pectoraUd), peculiar, so far as 
and tetnpest. At the instigation of a sure and known, to the Himalaya, is of common occur* 
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rence in such collections. It is, however, enu- in Tibet, including many Indian species that mi- 
mer ated in Mr. Hodgson’s list of the birds of grate no further north. The natives collect their 
Nepal: still it seems to follow that the C. carats- eggs for the markets of Jigatzi, Giantchi, and 
chatkensis does not breed extensively on this side Llassa, along the banks of the Yarn river, Ram- 
of the snow ; although the Bengal birds may choo, and Yarbru and Dachen lakes. Amongst 
ljpt have to find their way quite so far as to other birds, the Sdras, or giant Crane of India 
Northern Siberia to pass the summer. The (see Turner’s Tibet, p. 212) repairs to these 
Hoopoe ( Upupa epops), another species common euormous elevations to breed. The fact of birds 
in Southern Asia during the cold season, and characteristic of the tropics dwelling for months 
on the table lands at all seasons, is, to all in such climates is a very instructive one, and 
appearance, a bird of fluttering and feeble should be borne in mind in our speculations on 
flight; but has repeatedly been observed, during the climate supposed to be indicated by the im- 
the seasous of migration, at altitudes considera- bedded bones of birds.” We may remark that 
bly above the limits of vegetation. “ On the the Saras ( Grus anligone ) also breeds south of 
western side of the Lctnrfk pass, about 16,500 the Himalaya ; and that specimens too young to 
feet, I saw a Hoopoe,” writes Major Cunning- fly are occasionally brought for sale even to Cab 
ham ; and at Momay (14,000 to 15,000 feet ele- cutta. Turner, describing the lake “ ltamtchoo,” 
vation), under the lofty Donkia pass in Northern remarks,—“ that it” is frequented by great 
Sikhim, Dr. J. D. Hooker observed, in the month abundance of water-fowl, wild-geese, ducks, teal, 
of September, that “ birds flock to the grass and storks, which, on the approach of winter, 
about Momay ; Larks, Finches, Warblers, abun- take their flight to milder regions. Prodigious 
dance of Sparrows (feeding on the Yak drop- numbers of saurasses, the largest species of the 
pings), with occasionally the Hoopoe : waders, crane kind, are seen here at certain seasons of 
Cormorants, and wild Ducks, were sometimes the year, and they say, that uny quantity of eggs 
seen in the streams, but most|of these were mi- may there be collected : they are found deposited 
grating south.” Dr. J. D. Hooker’s sketch near the banks. “ 1 had several of them given 
of the grand but most desolate panorama be- to me when 1 was at Tassisudon, during the 
held by him from the summit of the Donkia rains ; they were as large as a turkey’s egg, and 
Pass (18,466 feet elevation) ought to be fa- I remember being told that they came from this 
miliar to all readers ; and he elsewhere re- place; but whether or not they were those of the 
marks that “ no village or house is seen Sauras, 1 cannot venture to pronounce.” We 
throughout the extensive area over which the have known instances of the Saras breeding in 
eye roams from Bhomtso, and the general captivity, when a pair was allowed the range of a 
character of the desolate landscape was similar large walled garden (protected from Jackals) con- 
to that which I have described as seen from the taming shallow inundated enclosures for the 
Donkia pass. The Kiang grazing with its foal growth of rice : in these the nest is commenced 
on the sloping downs, the Hare bounding over under water, and raised for some inches above 
the stony soil, the Antelope, the Tchira and also the surface; and the eggs are two in number, 
the Goa , Procapra picticaudala of Hodgson, abbut 3-J- inches long by inches broad, of a 
scouring the sandy flats, and the Fox stealing bluish-white, with a few distantly placed rufous 
along to his burrow, all are desert and Tartarian specks and blotches. The nest of the European 
types of the animal creation. The shrill whistle Crane (Grus cinerea), also a common Indian 
of the Marmot alone breaks the silence of the bird, is thus described by Major Lloyd, as ob¬ 
scene, recalling the snows of Lapland to the served by himself in Scandinavia. “ It usually 
mind; while the Kite and Raven wheel through breeds in extended morasses, far away from 
the air, with as steady a pinion as if that eleva- the haunts of men. It makes its nest, consist- 
tion possessed the same power of resistance that ing of stalks of plants and the like, on a tus- 
it does at the level of the sea. Still higher in sock, and often amongst willow and other 
the heavens, long black V-shaped trains of wild bushes. The female lays two eggs,” &c. Again, 
Geese cleave the air, shooting over the glacier- Major Cunningham, in his * Ladak,’ &c., re¬ 
crowned top of Kinchinjhow, and winging their marks that “ the water-fowl swarm on the lakes 
flight in one day, perhaps, from the Yaru to the and on the still waters of the Upper Indus. I 
Ganges, over 500 miles of space, and through have shot the wild Goose on theThogji, Chanmo 
22,000 feet of elevation: one plant alone, a yel- aud Chomoriri lakes at 15,000 feet; aud Col. 
low lichen (Borrera) is found at this height, and Bates and I shot three Teal on the Surtq Dal, a 
that only as a visitor for, Tartar-like, it migrates small lake at the head of the Bh£ga river, at an 
over the lofty slopes and ridges, blown about elevation of upwards of IB,000 feetbut the 
by the violent winds. I found a small beetle at time of the year is not mentioned by this author, 
the very top, probably blown up also; for it was Those birds which are common to India and the 
a flower-feeder, and seemed benumbed with cokl.” polar circle appertain for the most part, as might 
“ An enormous quantity of water-fowl,” remarks be supposed, to the wading aud web-footed or- 
the same scientific traveler, Dr. Hooker, “ breed ' ders; and a few of them are of very general dis- 
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tribution over the world, as especially the common 
Turnstone ( Strepsilas interprets), which seems to 
be found on every sea-coast. The Lobipes hg~ 
perborem is a little arctic bird, of rare occurrence 
even in the north of Scotland, Orkney and Shet¬ 
land : but a specimen was not long ago procur¬ 
ed near Madras, which is now in the Calcutta 
museum; and there also may be seen an ex¬ 
ample of the nearly related Phalaropns Jhlicarias, 
obtained so late in the year as May 11, 1846, 
in the Calcutta provision-bazar. The well-known 
naturalist of the Madras Presidency, Dr. T. C. 
Jerdon, obtained in Southern India a single 
example of a little Australian Plover, Hiaticula 
nigrifrons, which figures in his catalogue as a 
supposed new species by the synonyrnc II. rtmafa. 
The Tibetan Raven is considered as a peculiar 
species by Mr. Hodgson, an opinion to which 
the Prince of Canino seems to incline : it may be 
presumed to inhabit the lofty mountains of Butan 
to the north, but the smaller crow of Southern 
Asia is the C. splendens ; while the common black 
Crow of hll India, G. culminatuts, would seem to 
stand here alike for the ‘ Haven,’ the ‘ Carrion 
Crow,’ and the ‘ Rook !’ The true Rook (Corcue 
frugileguts) however, is known to inhabit or 
visit the Peshawur valley, Afghanistan, and 
Kashmir. The Rook of China and Japan is con¬ 
sidered a distinct species, C. pastinator of Gould ; 
and the Jackdaw (C. monedula) accompanies it in 
those countries, while the true northern Raven 
Corvus corajc is met with not only there, but also 
over a great portion of the Punjab. In other 
parts of India the comparatively small C. culmi- 
natus is popularly known to Europeans as “ the 
Raven but the northern Raven would make a 
meal of one and not feel much the worse for it. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, remarking 
upon the hawking or falconry observed by h*im 
in the Shahab&l district, mentions that “ the on¬ 
ly pursuit worth notice that he saw in several 
days’ hawking was from a large bird of prey 
named Jimach, which attacked a very strong 
Falcon as it was hovering over a bush into which 
it had driven a Partridge. The moment the 
Falcon spied the Jimach it gave a scream, and fiew 
off with the utmost velocity, while the Jimach 
equally pursued They were instantly followed 
by the whole party, foot, horse, and elephants, 
perhaps 200 persons, shouting and firing with 
all their might; and the Falcon was saved, but 
not without severe wounds, the Jimach having 
struck her to the ground; but a horseman came 
up in time to prevent her from being devoured.” 
The Wokhab or Ukab, as it is also termed, is a 
small Eagle, very abundant in the plains of Up¬ 
per India, the Dukhun, &c., bearing many sys¬ 
tematic names, the earliest of which is Aqttila 
fulvescens ; for it is a different bird, not quite so 
large and robust, as the Aq. navioide* of Africa, 
with which it has been supposed identical. The i 
Hon’ble Walter Elliot, of the Madras C. S., re- 1 
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marks that—“ the Wokhab is very troublesome 
in hawking, after the sun becomes hot, mistaking 
the jesses for some kind of prey, and pouncing 
on the Falcon to seize it. He had once or twice 
nearly lost ■ Shahins’ (Fa/co peregrinator) in conse¬ 
quence, they Hying to great distances for fear 
of the Wokhab," /'. e. the Jimach. The prin¬ 
cipal species employed in Indian falconry 
are identical w it h those of Europe ; name¬ 
ly, the Jiaart of India, which is the Peregrine 
Falcon of the West; and the has of India, 
which is the Goshawk or * Ge.nt.il Falcon’ of 
Britain. In a curious Persian treatise on the 
subject, by the head falconer of the Mogul Em¬ 
peror Akbar, the various species used are enu¬ 
merated, and may be recognised with precision : 
among them is the Shangar, which is clearly the 
Jer Falcon of the north ; represented as extremely 
rare and valuable, taken perhaps once or twice 
only in a century, and then generally in the 
Punjab. The Ska/tin (Fa too peregrinator), ano¬ 
ther favorite Indian Falcon, does not inhabit 
Europe, but is clearly the Fa/co ruber in die ns of 
Aldrovand, rather than the small hobby-like In¬ 
dian species (F. #'w/v/,v), on which Temminck 
bestowed the nan®; F. Aid ram nth. With five 
or six exceptions only, the whole of the Euro¬ 
pean diurnal birds of prey are met with in 
India, many of them being much commoner in 
this country ; and they are associated with nu¬ 
merous other species unknown in Europe. The 
sport of falconry is widely diffused over Asia, 
even to the Malay as; but whether extending to 
China and Japan, we arc unaware. It may fur¬ 
ther be noticed that the “ quarry” hawked by 
Dr. Layard’s Bedouin companions on the great 
plain of Mesopotamia, and rightly enough de¬ 
nominated by him a “Bustard,” is no other 
than the Iloubara (Houbara Macqueenit) of 
Sindh and Afghanistan; being a different species 
from that of Spain and North Africa (II. 
uudulatu ;) and it appears that t he former has 
most unexpectedly turned up, of late years, in 
England and Belgium, if not also in Denmark. 
The great spiny-tailed Swift of the llimalaya(c/c- 
anthylis nudipes of Hodgson) was obtained, a few 
seasons back, in England. Mr. Gould identifies 
this British-killed bird with his Ac. caitdacnta of 
Australia, but it appears identical with the Hima¬ 
layan species; upon comparing Himalayan speci¬ 
mens with Mr. Gould’s plate, no difference can 
be detected. The great Alpine Swift (Cgp.sefits 
melba) is common to the Himalaya, the Nil- 
giris, and high mountains of Ceylon, but the 
great Ac.anthylits of the Himalaya has never been 
observed in S. India, and is replaced in the Nil- 
giris, Ceylon, and also across the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, (in Penang, &c.) by a distinct species, the 
Ac. gigantea. Gold and Silver Pheasants 
are inhabitants of China ; but the Golden Phea¬ 
sant, according to M. Temminck, inhabits not 
only China and Japan, bat the northern parts of 



Greece, as also Georgia and the Caucasus; 
it has been met with even in the province of 
Orenbourg. M. Degland informs us, that M. 
Comba, French Consul at Tiflis, met with this 
o-orgeous bird in numerous Hocks on the spurs o* 
the X ’aucasus, which extend towards the Caspian 
sea ; and that now it has gone wild and multi¬ 
plied in some of the forests of Germany. In Sou¬ 
thern Asia, the birds familiarly known as * Bul¬ 
buls’ must not be confounded with the Per¬ 
sian Bulbul, which is a species of true Nigh¬ 
tingale ( Luscinia ), a genus very closely related 
to some of the small Thrushes of America. We 
have no true Nightingale wild in India ; but the 
1 Shama’ Cercotrirhas macrourus, undoubtedly the 
fiuest. song-bird of this part of the world, is not 
unfrequently designated the Indian Nightingale, 
a misnomer which only leads to confusion. It 
is common to India and the Malay countries; 
and there is a second species (C. luzonie.nsix) in 
the Philippines, and a third (C. erythroptvrus) 
in Africa. We may remark that the Ororelex cin- 
rloehyucha is also termed Shama in the Madras 
Presidency. Our esteemed Indian songster is 
le Merle tricolor de longue qttikue of Levaillant 
(Oiseaux d' s.Ifriqne , pi. 111/. The Bhini-raj \ 
( Etlolim t pa radiseus) is popularly denominated 
“ the Mocking-bird” by Europeans. Several emi¬ 
nent naturalists persist in ignoring the very 
great differences between ‘ Storks’ and * C Vanes,’ 
in their appearance, habits, anatomy, modes of 
breeding, and everything, except that both hap¬ 
pen to be long-legged birds. They do so by 
designating the llnrgila or ‘ Adjutant’ (Leptop- 
lilttx argala) “ the gigantic Crane.” The 
three ordinary Indian Cranes (Unix antigone , 
(Jr. cinerea, and (Jr. virgo ; the (Jr. leucogeranox, 
occur rarely in the North West provinces. Now 
the words Crone and Grus, and the Hindustani 
names of the three common Indian species, 
Saras, Karr a tick, alid Kakarra, all have reference 
to the loud trumpeting of these, birds, which 
have a curious internal conformation resembling 
that of the Trumpeter Swans ; whereas the 
Storks arc voiceless birds, having actually no 
vocal muscles, and can make no sound but by 
clattering their mandibles together, which they 
do pretty loudly. Yunx indica appears to be 
met with in Afghanistan and Tibet. Mr. Gould 
describes a kind of Nuthatch to inhabit the 
Himalayan masses towards Kashmir, but the 
bird in question is unknown in Central India 
properly so designated. The Acrot:epkalux urundi - 
ttaceus (Sylvia turdoide* of Temminck), and the 
Acr. sulicarius (S. arundinacea of Temminck), 
and also the three common British species of 
Phylloftcopm, have been noted by different authors 
as oeeurriug in India ; but however nearly the 
three Indian species of Acrocephalm may resem¬ 
ble their European compeers on a superficial 
view, it will be found, on minute examination 
that they have ft somewhat different form of wing; 
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and that their habits are appreciably diverse : 
the European species evince a marked preference 
for watery situations, and this can hardly he af¬ 
firmed of the Indian. E'en where such situa¬ 
tions abound, they come more into gardens; 
moreover the song of the three Indian species is 
soft and melodious, devoid of the harsh babbling 
notes of the European Acrocephali, in common 
with most other “ aquatic warblers.” In India, 
various instances occur of closely affined Indian 
and European birds, which every ornithologist 
would at once pronounce to be distinct: e g Orioles 
galbula and 0. kundoo ; Lanins excubitor and L. 
lahtora ; Troglodytes enropoeus and Tr. xub-hinta- 
layannx ; Certhia familiuris and C. himalayanu, 
<S‘c. and not unfrequently the exact European 
species inhabits this country, in addition to another 
which would otherwise be regarded as its counter¬ 
part or representative, or according to the views 
of some naturalists a mere joeal or climatal va¬ 
riety of the. same species : thus Circus Stcainxouii 
(the pallidux of Sykes) is regarded by Prof. Sehle- 
gel as a local variety of C: cineraceux ; had he saiil 
so of C. cyanenx it would he more intelligible, as 
the .affinity is much closer with cyanenx ; neverthe¬ 
less, both Stcainxonii and cineraceux appear to 
be common throughout Africa* as both likewise 
are in India, inhabiting the same districts, and 
each remaining ever true to its distinctive char¬ 
acters ; while cyanem also inhabits the vicini¬ 
ty of the Himalaya, together with both the 
others. There are precisely the same grounds 
for regarding the European Phylloscopus 
trocliilnx and Pit. rufus as being ‘ climatal’ or 
‘ local * varieties of one species; only these birds 
i happen to he better known, much as they resern- 
! ble each other. Again, we have the tme I’ulco 
j peregrines common in India, together with F. 
pei'egrinator, which would otherwise be regarded 
as its Indian counterpart: llypotriorchis subbutea 
found together with 11. secerns ; llirundo 
sinensis (the ordinary Indian Sand Martin,) to¬ 
gether with 11. riparia ; Cnculns canorns (the 
European Cuckoo.) as also several affined species ; 
and so on. In some cases, a European species 
may have two or more ‘ representatives’ in India, 
or vice versa. Thus NnciJ'roga caryocafacf.es of 
the pine forests of Europe and Siberia is replaced 
by N. hemispila in those of the Himalaya gene¬ 
rally, and by II. innltiinacn/ata about Kashmir ; 
Purus major bv P. monticolux and P. cinereax, 
if not also P. nuchalis (in addition to cinereux) in 
S. India ; Ficus major by P. hint alay anus and 
P. darjellensis ; Accentor afpiuus by A. uipa- 
leuxis and A. vanegalus : while, on the other hand, 
Lanins lahtora in India is represented both by 
X. excubitor and X. meridionalis in Europe ; Si ft a 
cinnamoventris by S. enropara and S. cassia, §’C. 
Some ornithologists regard the Passer domesticus, 
P. italicc (vel cisalpinus), and P. salicarius (vel 
hispaniolensis,) of Europe, as being local varieties 
merely of the same: yet they hold true to their 
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distinctive differences of coloring’, wheresoever 
found; and examples of the last-named race from 
Afghanistan and the extreme N. W. of India dif¬ 
fer in no appreciable respect from Algerian speci¬ 
mens with which we have compared them : more¬ 
over, this race is of far more gregarious habits 
even than Passer dotueslicus ; a fact noticed of it 
alike in N. Africa and in Kohat. For the Bonn 
or Peregrine Falcon of India, Mr. Gould adopts 
Ijatham’s name J\ calidus, thereby implying a dis¬ 
tinction from true peregrinus . It may be doubted 
exceedingly if any one difference could be detected. 
It is true, that many highly approximate races 
(considered, therefore, as species) do maintain 
their distinctness, even in the same region and 
vicinity ; as Falco peregrinus and F. peregrinaior, 
Ilypotriorchis subbuteo and II. secerns, Circus cya- 
neus and C. Stoainsonii in India. Coracias ben - 


The names, synonyms and localities of most 
of the Birds of these countries, are given in Mr. 
Blyth’s catalogue, and are as follows : 

Class AYES, Order I. SCANSORES. Fam. 
PSITTACIDJL Subfam. CACATUINAi. 
(Cockatoos). 

Genus CALY PTORHYNCHUS, Vigors and 
Horsfield. 

(787) C. galeatum (Gould’s B. A.Jo\. V. pi. 
14.) 

Syn. Psittacus galealus, Latham. \ 

Cnlloeephuion australe, Lesson, 

Inhabits S. Australia; Islands in Bass’s 
Straits; Y. D. Land. 

GENUS CACATUA, Brisson. 


galensis of all India meets, in the Punjab, &e., 
the European C. garrula ; and we are unaware 
that it interbreeds with it: but in Asam, 
Sylhet, Tippera, and, more rarely. Lower Bengal, 
it co-exists with the C. affmis, specimens of which 
from the Burmese countries are fever true to their 
proper coloration, as those of C. bengalensis are 
from Upper and S. India; but we have seen 
every conceivable gradation or transition from 
one type of colouring to the other, in examples 
from the territories where the two races meet.- so 
also with the Treruu phasnicopterus of Upper In¬ 
dia and the Tr. chlorigaster of S. India and 
Ceylon, which blend in Lower Bengal; and Gal - 
lophasis albocristatus of the W. Himalaya and G. 
melanotus of Sikhim, which produce an inter¬ 
mediate race in Nepal; and G. Cuoieri of Asam 
and Sylhet, aud G. lineatus of Burma, which in¬ 
terbreed in Arakan, &c., so that every possible 
transition from one to the other can be traced, as 
demonstrated by a fine series of preserved speci¬ 
mens in the museum of the Asiatic Society in 
Calcutta. If inhabiting widely separated regions, 
the (assumed) distinctness of such races would be 
at once granted ; as with Phasinnus colchicus and 
the Chinese Pk. torqualus, which readily intermix 
and blend, wherever the Litter has been introduc¬ 
ed in Europe. How, therefore, with Garrnlns 
glandarius and G. japonicus ? Tardus viscivorus 
of Europe and the so called T. Hodysoni of the 
west Himalaya? Palambes torquatus and P. 
casiolis of the same regions respectively ? These 
would probably soon blend more or less 
completely; whereas such races as those of the 
Crossbills, the Bauri and Shah in Falcons of 
India, the British Phylloscopus trochilus and 
Fh. rufus, and the different European Spar¬ 
rows, maintain themselves persistently distinct; 
and this while the common Sparrow of India 
would probably blend with the British Sparrow 
(though considered distinct by some), if an 
opportunity should occur of its doing so. 


(788) C. motuccensis (Lear’s Psilt acidce, pi- 2.) 

Syn. Psittacus moluecensis. Gmelin. 

Ps. rosacens, Latham. 

Cacatua rubrocristata, Brisson. 

C. erythrolophus, Lesson. 

Inhabits the Moluccas. 


(789) C. cristata (Danbenton’s PI. Enl. 263). 

Syn. Psittacus rristatus, L. 

Cacatua leueolophos, Lesson. 

Inhabits the Philippines. 

(790) G. galerita. (Lear’s Psittacidfp, pi, 3 ; 
Gould’s B. A. Yol. V, pi. 1.) 

Syn. Psittacus paleritus Latham. 

Cacatua chrysoiophus, Lesson. 

Inhabits (with local variation) N. Guinea, 
Australia, and V. D. Land. 

(791) <7. sulphured (Lear’s Psiltacidtr, pi. 4). 

Syn. Psittacus sulphurous, Gmelin. 

Cacatua luteocrislntu, Brisson. 

Inhabits Timor, &c. 


Subfam. TSITTACIN.E (Parrots). 
Genus CORACOPSIS, Wagler. 

(792) C. nigra (Edwards, pi. 5.) 

Syn. Psittacus niger, L. 

Inhabits Madagascar. 


Genus TANYGNATI1US, Wagler. 


(793) T. mucrorhymhos (Daubenton’s 
Enl. 713). 


Syn. Psittacus macrorbyncho*, Gmelin (the male) 
Ps. suiuatranus, Raffles (the female). 

Ps. pileat us, Scopoli ly lnaVe p 

Ps. inargnuatns, Gindin / ° 

Kiki, Sumatra (RaftU»). 


PL 


Inhabits Sumatra ? Celebes; N. Guinea. 

f. 

(794) T. malaccensis (Swaiason’s III. Orn., 
1st series, pi. 254). 

Syn. Psittacus mateeenmis, Latham (nee Gmeliu). 

Tana, Malayan. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 



BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA ; SCANSORES. 


Gains PAL/EORNIS, Vigors. 

(795) P. alexandri (Edwards, pi. 292; Nat. 
lAbr.. Psillacidee, pi. 2.) 

Syn. Psittacus Alexandri, L. 

IVcupatria, L t The female. 

Psittacn ginginimia, Brnison. ) 

• Psittacus guinneciisis, Scopoli (uec guiueensis, 

Gineliii). 

l*s. Sonnemtii, Gmelin. 

i’alaxjruis nipalensis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 177* 
Chanda na (sandal-wood coloured , alluding to 
the yellowish tinge of the under-parts and upper 
portion of the back), Beng. : Karan suga and 
Kararia of Nepal (Hodgson) : lined Total\ (Iloyal 
Parrakael), Hind. (Jerdon): Kya.i Phoungkha? 
Arraean. Inhabits the Hilly regions of all India 
Proper, from the sub-Himalayas to Ceylon inclu¬ 
sive : Assam ; Svlliet; Arraean ; Tenasseriin. 


(790) P. torquatus (Daubenton’s PL Enl. 
551). 

iSYN. j’sifliicn tonpiatsi, Brissoti. 

J'sitlarus Alexandri, var. B., Latham. 

Ps. cuhinilaris, llassclquist. 

Ps. d(K*ilis, Vieillot. 

Var. Sulphur i‘arrake.pt, Shaw. 

Tiya, or Teenh (imitative of voice), Hind. : 
Teul'hia suga, Nepal (Hodgson) : I.yhar Totah, 
S. India (Jerdon) : Kyuigyot, Arraean. Inhabits 
the Plains of India: Arraean, Tenasseriin, and 
Malayan peninsula to the latitude of Penang. 
IV. Africa (apud Swainson): smaller variety. 


(797) P. bitorqvatm (?) 

Syn. Psittacus bitorquatus (?), Knhl. 

]‘s. torquatus, var. B. (?), Latham (2nd. edit.) 
l’sittaca bnrbnnica torquata (?), Brisstm. 

4 Ring Parrakeet’ of the Mauritius. Inhabits 
Mauritius. According to Latham P. bitorquatus 
(i. e. his Ps. torquatus, var. .//.,) 44 inhabits the 
Isle of Bourbon, and other parts of the same 
latitude both in Africa and Asia.” The last 
named habitat is extremely doubtful. 

(798) P. columboides. Vigors, (.Terdon’s III. 
Jud. Zool. pi. 18 ; and figured also in Madr. 
Journ. XI, 209). 

Syn. Psittacus mcinnorhynchus. Sykes, I’. Z. S. 1832, 
p. %. (The female*). 

Mud dun Goior Totah , Hind. (Jerdon). Inhabits 
Nilgiris; Malabar. 


(799) P. schisticeps, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
178 . 


Sin. Connrus himalayanus (?), Lesson, in Belanger’s 
Voyage. 

Aladhana suga, Nepal, Hodgson. The same name, 
slightly modified, which is applied to P. barba- 
tus, and in S. India to P. columboides. 


Inhabits the Sub-Himalnyan region^exolusively 

(800) P. cyanocephaiws, (Edwards, pi. 233; 
Daubenton’s Tl. Enl. 264). 

Syn. Psittacus eyanocephalns, L- 
Ps. flavitorquis. Shaw. 

P». annulatns, KuW. 

Pahcornis flavicollaris, Franklin. 

Psittaca bengalensis, Brisson, 
psittacus crythrocephalus, Gmelin. 
l’s. ginginianus, Luthum. 

Ps. rhodocephakft,‘Shaw. 

var. 1*8. narcissus, Lutham (with coloured, figure). 


>Tfce female. 


Faridi , and Fariadi .(Plaintive), Bengal. Tui 
suga (the first or specific name imitative of cry), 
Nepal (Hodgson). Tooeaah Totah, S. India (Jer- 
don). Totd baugdli, Punjab. Kyai-ia-ma t Ar- 
racan. Inhabits the Hilly regions of all India 
Proper, Assam, Sylhet, Arraean, Tenasseriin. It 
occurs also in open jungle, in the Bengal Sun- 
darbans. To the westward, leaving the alluvial 
soil, it seems entirely to take the place of P. tor¬ 
quatus, which abounds throughout the Ganges 
delta. 

(801) P. Malaccensis (Daubenton’s PI. Enl. 
887 ; Levaillant, pi. 72; Nat. Libr. Psittacidca. 
pi. 3). 

Syn. Psittacus malncoensis, Gmelin (nee Latham). 

l's. erubeseens, Shaw. 

]‘s. gi ngin mints, var. 6’., Latham. 

Ps. barbatulatun, Berhstein. 

Bnrong Bayan, Sumatra (ltafHes). 

Inhabits Malacca; Sumatra. 

(802) P. erythrogenys, Blyth. 

Inhabits the Nicobar islands. 

(803) P. ran leaps, Blyth. 

Inhabits the Nicobar Islands ; Malayan Penin¬ 
sula (latitude of Penang). 

(804) P. barbatns , (Swainson’s III. Orn., 2nd 
series, pi. Hi : Daubenton’s PL Eh L 517). 

Six. Psittams barbatus, Ps. pondiceriaims, et l‘s. bor- 
neus, Giurtiu. 

J’s. bimaciilatus, Sparrman. 

Ps. java mens, Osbeck. 

Vs Osbeckii, Latham. 

Paireornis nigrirosfris, Hodgson (the fpmalr). 

I’, modvstus, Praser, P. Z. S. 13*5, p. lfi (young 
female). 

Madnd (charming, pleasing), the red-billed 
bird -. Kajld (as having the black pigment, kdjal, 
applied to the eyebrows ; alluding to the black 
loral line),—the black-billed : llind. lmrit Blw- 
la, Nepal (Hodgson). Bettet, Javanese. Inhabits 
the hilly parts of Bengal, Nepal, Assam, Syl¬ 
het, Arraean, Tenasseriin, Malayan peninsula (to 
latitude of Penang), Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 
It is extremely doubtful as an inhabitant of the 
Pondicherry coast, or any other part of peninsu¬ 
lar India. 

Subfam.PLATYCERCINzE(Ground-Parrakeets) 

Genus APUOSMICTUS, Gould. 

(805) A. erythropterus, (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
V, pi. 18.) 

Syn. Psittacus erythropterus, Gmelin. 

P*. melanotus, Shaw. 

Inhabits E. and S. Australia; Timor; N. 
Guinea 

Genus PLATYCERCUS, Vigors. 

(806) PL jlaviventris, (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
V, pi. 24-) 

Syn. Psittacus flaviventris, Temminck. 

Pa. Brownii, Kuhl. 

Ps. caledonicusP Latham. 

Inhabits V. D. Land ; Islands in Bass’s 
Straits. 



BIRDS OF EASTERN AND 
Sub-lam. L0R1IN.E (Lories). 

• Section I. (With the tongue not filamented). 

Genus ECLECTUS, Wagler. 

(S07) E. polychloros, (Edwards, pi. 231 ; Dau 
benton’s Pl. Eul. 514), 

Sr K. pMttacus pol veil loros, Scopoli. 

Vs. inagnus et l\s. sinensis, Gmelin. 

Vs. viriilis, Ltitiuim. 

Vs. laftrrali>, Sluiw. 

Musearinus prasinus, Lesson. 

Uira-mohan (‘ prized favorite’), Hind. Inha¬ 
bits the Moluccas. 

(''OS) K. grand}* (Brown, 111 . Zuol. pi. G : 
Daiibentoirs PL Pul. 083). 

Syn. Vsiltneus nevlonen*is % Bodd.iert. 

Vs. trrandis et Vs. juiithinus, Gmelin. 

Vs. jrnebiensis, v;ir., Ltlli.tin. 

Lal-tnoltan (‘red favorite'), lliud. Inhabits 
the Moluccas. 

(itmis LOELCl/LUS. Blvth. 

(800) /,. pHulllas (Edwards, pi. 2113, f. 2), 

Syn. Vsittaeus pumilus,Scopoli. 

Vs. pilgulus, Shaw. 

t 

form •dak, fond ad a, Malayan : forindlt , Sum. 
Inhabits the Malayan peninsula, where very com¬ 
mon : also Sumatra. 

(810) L. vernaltH (Swainson’s Zuol. ///., 2nd 
series, pi. i ; and figured identical with flu* 
preceding species, apud Wagler, in Nat. Libr 
Pdtlacidrr, pi. 24). 

Syn. Vsittacus vprnalis, Spurrinan. 

Lallan. (‘ pendent’). Hind. Kgai-tha-da, Ar- 
racan : Siliudid, and Silindil/tui , Jav. Inhabits 
the Hilly parts of India, from the sub-llimulay- 
nn region to S. India, also Assam, Sylhet, Aria- 
can, Tenasserim, Java: in the Malayan peninsula 
it appears to be completely replaced by L. pmni- 
lus ; and in the Philippines and also in Ceylon, 
by the next species. 

(811) L. phillppe/iml (Edwards, pi. 6 ; 

Lear’s Psiltacidm, pi. 41 ?) 

- yn\ Vsittacus philippensui ? Brisson. 

Vs. asiaticus, Latlmm. 

Vs. indicus, Gmelin. 

Vsittacula rtibrifruns ? Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 97. 

Inhabits Philippines (?): Ceylon. 

Section II. (With filamented tongne.) 

Genus LORIUS, Brisson. 

(812) L. philippenm , Brisson (Edwards pi. 
.170 ; PL Enl. 168). 

Syn. Vsittacus lory, L. 

L. tricolor, Stephens. 

Inhabits the Mnlurc * Vliilinriinoe ^ 


SOUTHERN ASIA ; RAPTORES. 

I (81a) L. dotnicella (Edwards, pi. 171 ; Pi. 

j Enl. 168 ; NaL Libr., PsiltacUlte, pi. 18). 

! Syn. Vsittacus dnmicella, L. 

| Vs. raja, Shaw. 

| Vs. rex, Bcchstcin. 

j Vs. radhea, Vieillot. 

* I Inhabits the Moluccas. 

i 

j (814) L. gar ruins (Edwards, pi. 172; PL 
\ Eul. 216; Swainson’s Zool. 111. 2nd series, 1, 

| pi. 12). 

1 Sviv. Vsittacus jrarrulus et Ps. aurora. L. 

| Vs. nioluectMisis, Brisson. 

' I Inhabits the Moluccas. 

I Subgenus EOS, Wagler. 

(815) E. rubra (Edwards, pi. 173). 

Syn. VmUucmis ruber, Gindin. 

Vs. born pus, Latham. 

Vs. cicrulcatus, Shaw. 

IV c\anonotus, \ iciltot. 

Inhabits; Borneo, Celebes, &c. 

(SI6) K. n/auuslriala, d. R. dray (III. Genera 
of Ilirds. pi. 103). 

Syn. Lorius boriuMis, Lomson. 

Blue-ncckcil Lory, Latham. 

Inhabits Borneo, (Celebes, &e. 

(81?) E. ornala (Edwards, pi. 174; PL 
Eul. 522). 

Syn. l’sittaeus oruatus, Gindin. 

Linn gnu. and Jiandhnu, Hind. (Names referring 
to a mode of dyeing silk, whence bund liana hand¬ 
kerchiefs, &e.) Inhabits Eastern Archipelago 
(Malayan peninsula apud Rallies, but this very 
i doubtful). 

(818) E. novae guinea'. 

; Sy.n. Vsittacus nova- guinea-, lalham. l T)[e 

Ts atcr, Scopoli. J - b ’ 

Vs hatttvensis, Latham,—the adult. 

j Inhabits N. duiuea. 

(Jcnus TR1 CHOd LOSSES, Vigors and 
Ilorslield. 

(819) Tr. hfcnutlodes (J. and S., 111. Ora., 
1st series, pi. Ill; PL Lai. 61). 

Syn. Vsittacus hirinatixlrs, L.- 

Vsittaca amboincusis varia, Brisson. 

Inhabits the Moluccas ; Amboyna. There have 
been seen several individuals devoid of the dusky 
margiuings to the pectoral feathers, described as 
characteristic of this species. 

Order II. RAPTORES. Tribe DIURN/E. 
Fam, FALCONHLE. Sub-Fam. FALUONIN/E. 

Genus FALCO, Lin. 

(820) F. gyrfalco, L. (PL Enl. 210 ; Gould’s 
B. E. pi. ) 

Syn. I. island) cus, Bnmnich. 

V. candicans. Gmelin. 
pm-nlandicm, Hancock. 

Sthtrnnnr Hinrl Tnhahilc VArtlim-n nirrinim 



BIRDS OF EASTKRN AND SOUTHERN ASIA : RAPTORES. 


<S21) F. juggnr* (Iray, (ITardw. TIL huh 
ZooL ) 

fiYN. F. lu^gur, Jerdon 

Juggur Falcon , and probably also Judin .Fal¬ 
con, Latham. Jhaggar, male ; Lag gar, female ; 
Hind : Luggadoo (Jerdon), Telegu. Inhabits I n- ' 
dia generally. Common along the banks of the \ 
(-ranges above the tideway ; rare and accidental ! 
in Lower Bengal within the reach of the tides. * 

(822) F. peregrin us, L. f/7. Enl. 421. 430, : 
460,470). 

F. hnrbnrus, L. 

F. fummunis, Frisson. 

F. hornntious and F. uter, Linelin. 

F. lunuhitns, Daudin. 

F. abiefinus, Boohstcin. 

F. calidus, Latham. 

F anutuin, Bonap. 

Eanri, If. (female) : Saar? Bfltclm (male;, 11. ; 

Baja fFali , Malay: Si hap Lang, Sum. : Lagi An- 
y//)? of the .Passu mm all s. Inhabits the Northern he¬ 
misphere chiefly : common in India, many adults • 
remaining in Lower Bengal during the cold sea¬ 
son, and especially frequenting the vicinity of 
j heels, to prey on the water-fowl which resort to 
them; henee they are tolerably numerous in the , 
Sundarbans. 

(823) F. prregrin.fi(or, Sundevall ('Jerdon’s 
III. Ltd. Zool. pi. 1:2, 2-8.) 

Syn. F. sYuihin, Jordon. 

F. siihnmnis, Hodgson 

F. ruber indirus, Aldrov:md. 


Africa : visits Lower Bengal in the eold season 
where far front common. 

Subgenus TINNUNCL LUS, Vieillot. 

(827) T. alaudarius. 

Sy*n. Falco alauclarius, Brisson. 

V. tinnunculiis, Linnaeus. 

F. interatinctus, McClelland. 

F. Biscuit us, Hetzius. 

K bruuncus, BechMein 

Klnmnutiu , K nr voxel in, Karon tea, and Narzi- 
narzonal; ( s fete a tete’), II. : Nardunak , Sinde : 
f Burnes) : Ggo-thin, Avracan : Allan Allap Sap ?, 
Jav. (llorsf.) Inhabits Europe and Asia : very 
common in Lower Bengal, where frequently seen 
in parties of 20 or 30 individuals, beating over 
the cultivated lands. 

(8:28) T. cenchvis (Gould's B. E. pi. ) 

By*. Fftlro michris, Numnann. 

V. Ininunculoides -mid F. xantlionyx, Naiterer. 

F. tinnunruhirius, Vioillot. 

F. Nnimiannii, Fischer. 

Inhabits the warmer parts of Europe and Asia ; 
and found near Calcutta ; also N. Africa. 

( c 29i T. rsprrtim*(Pl. Eul. 4.31 : Mould's A 

/;. pi. .). 

Si'ICtlco vpsjmrtinus L. 

F. iiifipes Brack p. 

F. Mihbutro. \:tr., Latham 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. 


Mini) in (‘ royal') female; Korla C ehareoal’), <^ri) T. rrmlon ( ?‘l. Enl. 147, 4/5^ .• Gould's 
male: II. Inhabits India generally ; chiefly the jj jr pj j m 
hilly parts: mueli more rare in Lower Bengal 

than F. perea riuus Syn\ Faleo icsalon and F litlmfalro, Omclm 

^ ' V rcLruliia 1 


(824) F. dunjacra, Shaw (Lev. Ois. d * jijr. 
t. -10; (tou1(Ps Grnlurg, pi. 2). 

Sv.\, F. ruticol!is, Swainsoc. 

F. «*irrlintu**, \;n\, and 
Llariated Falcon, Latham. 

Probably F, biurminis upmi Vii;n«\ P ?. s iM<] 

P* <>; 

Tar*,tali , ( Tnrunttce , Jerdon: Toouiira . 
Burnes), female ; chdira or (hAotgt, male. \\, 
Inhabits Asia and Africa ; very rare in the S. oi 
Europe : common in India. 

Subgenus IiyPOTUIORClIlS, Bnie. 

(825) II. secerns (/7. Col. 128). 

3yn, 1* alrc) severns, HorsfiehL 

F. A Id ro van di. RcinwariU. 

F gutttttus, (L H. Gray. 

1 . rutipodoidcs, Hodgson. 

J hvirr ((mere ( Jala, ‘ there goes ?’), II.: .-IRap 
h ) \ V > ] J*iv. Inhabits Himalaya, Ja\a. 

I hilippines : visiting the plains of Lower Bengal 
| in the (told season, where somewhat rare. 

I ) II. ftnbbuteo. 

4 , Svn. Faleo subbuteo, L. 

| V. barletta, Baud in. 

F. piuctariuR, Shaw ? 

s Karjanna, If. : Surkhpushlak (* rufous vent’), 
pf Kabul (Burnes). Inhabits Europe Asia, and 


F. callus, Meyer. 

I’. intmmxtus, Daudiu, 

Inhabits Europe and northern Asia, N. \X 
Himalaya? 

(831) T. punctata* {PL Col. 45). 

Syn. Fa 1 mo punctatns, Cuvier. 

Inhabits Madagascar ; Mauritius. 

(bams IILERAY Vigors. 

(832) IT. inelanohoieos. Birth (J. A. 8. XII, 
1 7U —hid. Inhabits Assam. 

(833) 11. eutohtnvi, Hodgson. 

Sy.v H. bon^almisis ajaul IBytli, J. A. S. XIF, ISO (bn) 
Bengal Falcon, \ar, A., Latham. 

i Doung oo-uhouk , Avracan . Inhabits Nepal ; 

j Sylhet ; Arracan. 

! (S34) II. frin'/dluriux (Diet. Class, d 9 IIUT 

! A7/>., pi. 2 L .* * PL ' Col. 97). 

; S^n. F.Jcc iVingillarius, Drapiez. 
j llitMUK 11i.ilayc.nsis, Strickland, 

j Malay a n F. coerulcscens, auctoram. 

Scrap Belong, Penang : Allap, or Jllap A Hap, 
Java. Inhabits Western Malasia : replaced by 
other species in the more Eastern Islands. 
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BIRDS Ob 1 EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA : RAPTORES. 


Subfaiii. PERNIN.E. 

Genus BAZA, Hodgson. 

(S35) J>. fop/wtes {PI. Got. 10). 

Syn. FmIco lophotes, Tcmminek. 

B. svamn, Hodgson. 

Falni et Lepidogenys Lnthami, Gray. 

Lophotcs indiens, Lesson. 

Sya-ma, (‘ black" ), Nepal. Inhabits India ge¬ 
nerally ; rarer to t he South: not uncommon 
during the rainy season in Lower Bengal. 

(836) 7>. Jerdoni. 

Syx. Lophastur Jerdoni, Blvth, J. A. S. XI, 4(>L 
Probably Valeo Rdnicardtii , Muller. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula. 

Genus BERN IS, Cuvier. 


Tilai-baj (‘ spotted Hawk’), Beng. : Sabchur 
(‘full-crested’), young. Goomcan-mooryala, Mahr.: 
Doimg-lsiron, Arracan. Inhabits India generally : 
extremely common in Lower Bengal; preferring a 
jungle country, with shallow jheels and tanks, 
where it preys much on frogs which it clutches in 
the mud. 

(811) II. bido. 

Syn. Jt’alco bido, Horsfield., Lev. Ois d’Atr. t.. 15. 

F bar.hu (?), Daudin. 

F. eheeln, var. ? 

Bido , Javan- Inhabits Malay countries, Africa? 
Subfaiu. CLROINLE. 

(ienus CIRCUS, Laeepede. 


(837) 1L chrixfata , Cuvier (PL Col. \\J. 

Syn. Falco ptilorhynchus, Tcmminek. 

1\ Elliotti, Juiiicmmi. 

I*, maculosa, and probably l\ torqnatus. ruficollis, 
ami atrogukiiis, Lesson. % % 

Mudliava , (from Madhtiy ‘ honey'),Nepal (Hodg¬ 
son) : Shahnleln , (from Sha/z/d, ‘honey ), 11. 
(Jordon). Inhabits India generally. Not ra/° in 
Lower .Bengal. 

Subfain. ELANIN.E. 

(i(Mills PLANES, Savigny. 

{<:)'>) A", inelanopterus (Lev., Ois, dAfr. 

t. 36'. 

Syn. Falco melanopterus, Dam!in. 

F. bonninensis et vociferus, Latham. 

F. clamosus, Shaw. 

E. csesius, Sin ijniv. 

Petite Pmse Criarde, S>onner:it. 

Kolta Falcon, and (the you lb) Jndinn Falcon, 
Latham. 

Kapasiy C cottony'), II.: Any hi l Any kid, Java. 
Inhabits S. Asia ; Malayan Archipelago ; and all 
Africa, if not also the extreme S. of Europe oc¬ 
casionally ; common in Lower Bengal, and 
generally over India. 

Subfan i. CIRCAET1N-E. 

Genus CIRCAETES, Vieillot. 

(839) C. yalliens (PL Pul. 413.) 

Syn. Falco galiieus, Gindin. 

F. brachydaetylus Tcniuiinck. 

F. leucopsis, Pechstein. 

F. longipes, W ilson. 

Aquila Jeueainphomma, Borkh. 

A. pygargus, Frisson. 

Sap-marllo, (‘ snake-killer'), Beng.: Samp- 
mar (ditto), H. : Mulpatu , Can. Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Common on the plains 
of India, preferring an open country, it preys 
chiefly on snakes. 

Genus II.EMATORNIS, Vigors. 

(840) II. cheda (Gould’s century , pi. 1.) 

Syn. Falco chcda, Lai hum. 

H. undulatus, Vigors. 

Circaetu* uipaleuMs, Hodgson. 

11. el Buteo badm, apud Franklin and Sykes. 

F. albidus, Cuv.,and Buteo melanotis, Jordon the 

young. 


(S42) 0. (vruyinosus (Gould’s B. E. pi. 32). 

Syn. Falco zrruginosus, L. 

F. rufus, Gmclin. 

F. nrumlinnccus, Pechstein 
Accipiter circus, Fallas. 

Circus palustris, Frisson, 

(’. variegatus, Sykes. 

(\ rufus var. indicus, and C. Sykcsi, Lesson. 

Hunt a Falcon, JMuskooroo Falcon, and Kufous- 
cared Falcon, Latham. 

\ Ch'oa or Mat Ch'd (‘Meadow Kite’), Beng. (ge- 
nericVt JCttlar, arid Kulehsir (capped), Hind. Sn/id 
Sun p whm^-headed’). and Tika Bnuri. (Hawk 
with the tika fromAi 1 m^rk), (B. 1 lam). Inha¬ 
bits Europe. Asia, and African. 

(313) C. cyanoti* (Gould’s B. E. 33).', 

Sin. Falco cyancus, Liu. 

F. bohcmicus, albicans, griscus, ct montanus, 
Gmclin, cK*c. &e. 

F. uligitiosus (?), Gimdin. 

Tnpoos , or Moos}/-kh or (rat-eater), of Kabul 
i Burnesj. Inhabits Europe and middle Asia: 
replaced on the plains of India by the next, 
species. 

( vH ) C. JS/vainsonii, A. Smith (Gould’s IL L\ 

pi. 31). 

Syn. O. pallidus, S\ kcs. 

(.•. dalmaticus. Rn|)])cil. 

O. albescens, Lesson. 

Falco bcrbip-cola, Tickell (?) 

F. cyancus, var. A, Latham. 

Dust-rnul p Iiand-soiler’), Hind. : Teen (Burnes, 
from the voice), Deraj at : Bandouviy (B. Ilain.); 
Inhabits India and Africa ; very rare in Europe. 
Less common in Lower Bengal than C. cine- 
rascens. 

(845) C. cinerascens (Gould’s B. K pi. 35). 

Syn. Falco cinerascens, Montagu. 

C. Montagui, Vieillot. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa: all In¬ 
dia ; Ceylon. 

(846) C, melanoleucos . 

Syn. Falco nielanoleucos. Pennant. 

Pahatai , Jf. : Ablate Pelaha , (‘ Pied Harrier’? ; 
Petaha , &e. probably from the voice), Nepal, 
(H.) Thin-kya , Arracan. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally inclusive of Ceylon. 
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Genus POLIORNIS, Kaup, 

(847) P. teeaa. ( Hardw. 111. hid. Zool.) 

Syn. Circus teesa, Franklin. 

Astnr hyder, Sykes. 

Zugguii Falcon, 1 .atliain. 

* Tim, or Teem, (from the voice). Dind Inha¬ 
bits Plains of India, where very abundant : 
never met with on the mud-soil of Lower Ben¬ 
gal, though appearing immediately this is quitted 
i» a westerly direction : Tenasserim provinces ; 
Malacca ? 

Subfam. ACClP1TRJ N.E. 

Genus ACCJPITER, Ray. 

(818) Acc. ni-vix (Pl. Enl. 407, 412), 

JSyis Falco nisus, L 

1°. nLosiuiilis, Tickell, J. A. S. 11, 571. 

A. Iriiigilhirius, Ray. 

A. DusMiuiicri apud J union, Madr. Journ. X, 84. 
ihissun Falcon, Latham. 

Basket, female;— Baskin , male —ilind. Inha¬ 
bits Europe, Asia, and IS. Africa : in India, nu¬ 
merous in the hilly parts, rare and accidental on 
the alluvium of Lower .Bengal. 

(849) A. nisoides , Blyth (J. A. IS. XVI, 727). 

Syk. Falco soloensis (?), Horstiold. 

F. cueuloides (?), Temminek, V. C. 110, 129. 
Sunmtrau Acc. fringiihtrius of tin* Appendix to 
Lady R.alHes’.s memoirs of Sir T. S. Rallies, p 541). 

Sikup Bulletin (/), Sum. : Allap A Hup Lul¬ 
lin' (!), Jav. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(85<l) A. virgaim (Jerdou’s 111. lnd. Zool. 
pl. 4, 2'J). 

Syn. Falco virgatus, Temminek, 1\ (\ 101). 

Xisus minutus, Lesson (apud G. It. Gray). 

A. besra, Jordon ; and the female 
A. lriugillarius apud Jeidnn CatuL 
A. Dussumieri apud S\ kes. 

Basra (dimunitive of Baz, ‘ Goshawk’), and 
the male —Dliasti ( £ a handful’, £ or held in the 
hand 9 ), llind. Inhabits India generally, but 
chiefly the hilly parts ; also the Malay countries : 
rare and accidental in Lower Bengal. 

Germs MICliONISUS, G. JL Gray. 

(851) M. badius (PL CoL 308, 330). 

Syiv. Falco badius, Gmelin, 

F. lirownii, Show. 

F. Dussumieri, Temminek (nee apud Svkes’s or 
Jerdon’s (kitalogues). 

Accipiter dukhunensis, Svkt*s. 

Calcutta Sparrow-hawk and Chippuck Falcon, La¬ 
tham. 

Shikra , from shikar karna, to pursue game), 
female, Chippuck (or Chipka , Jerdon, from the 
voice), male II. Thinkyet-ma , Amman. Inhabits 
India generally and Malay countries, being nu¬ 
merous throughout India, and in Ceylon ; not 
uncommon in Afghanistan. 

Genus ASTUR, Bechstein. 

(852) A palumbarim (Pl. Enl . 418, 461, 423). 

Syn. Falco palumbarius et F. gentilis, L. 

F. gallinarius. Gmelin. 

F. albescens, Boddfiert. 

Accipiter astur, Pallas. 


az or Baz Khani , female. Jurra , male. Hind. 
The Ktirrtnt(josh is probably a variety. Inhabits 
Europe and Asia : in India, confined (or nearly 
so) to the sub-Himalayas. 

(853) A. trivirgalus (pl. CoL 303). 

Syn*. Falco trivirgatus, Beinwardt. 

Astur iudicus, Hodgson. 

A. palumbarius apud Jerdon, Jdadr Journ No. 
XXIV, 85. 

S cristalus, G. R. Gray. 

Spizactns rutitinctus, McClelland, ]\ Z. S. 1839. 

(Jar (fort or Mountain) Bazra , Manik (es¬ 
teemed) Bazra , Kolcsiror , (fort-chieftain), U. : 
(Jhnriali , (frequenting peaks), Nepal, inhabits 
India and Malay countries ; being confined to 
the hilly parts. 

Sub fain. T11K ASA ET 1N iE. 

Genus PSELDASTUR, Blyth. 

(854) jPs prvcilonotus (VI. CoL 9). 

Syn. Falco p;r*cilonotus, Cuvier. 

F. skoioptcrus, Fr. Max. 

Inhabits S. America. 

Genus SP1ZAETLS, Vieillot. 

(855) Bp. nipalensis. 

Syn. Xisaetus nipalcnsis, crested variety, Uodirsou J 
A S. V. 229. * ’ 

X. pulchcr. Ibid., J. a. S. X1L 805 
Falco oriental^ (?) et F. lanceolatus (?) Tcminiuck 
and Schlcirel. 

Inhabits Himalaya, and mountain ranges N. 
of Sylhet. 

(S5G) Sp. limnaelus (Pl. CoL 127, 13 4). 

Syn. Falco limuaetus, Jlorslield. 

F. caligatus, Raffles. 

F. tiiveus, Temminek. 

Limuaetus unicolor, Vigors. 

Nisactus nipalensis, crestless variety, Hod^sou 
J. A. S. V, 229. ' * 

N. pallidus, ibid., young. 

Lake Falcon. Bauj Eagle, and probably J envied 
Eagle. Latham. 

Lung Tanjbikar, Sum. AYuru rawa Sa\. 

Var. Falco eristatellus. Temminek. 

F. Lath ami. Tickell. 

F. eirrhatus (?), Gmelin. 

Shah Baj , and Sadal, llind. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries : the crested variety found 
chiefly in the peninsula of India. 

(857) Sp. albomyer. 

Syn. Nisactus albonigcr, lilyth, J. A. S. XIY, 173. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula (Tenang, Malacca). 

(858) Sp. Kierneri. 

Syn. Astur Kierneri, de Sparre. 

Spizaetus albogularis, Tickcll, J. A. S. XI, 4t>6. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Central India. 
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Subfam. AQEILINvE. 


Genus ICTINAETES, Jerdon (nee KiuipJ. 


Genus EUTOLMAETES, Blvlli. 

(859) Eh. Bonellii (Jordon’s Id. hid. Oru. 
pi T.) 

fcYN. Falco Bonellii, Temminck. 

Aquila intermedia, Bunelli. 

Aq. fn.sciiita, Yieillot. 

Xisaetus gramhs, Jiodgson, J. A. S., \ , 230. 

N. nivcus ? apml JiM'dtm, l atal. 

Genoese Lriglc, 1 aiuiiini. 

Nor any a, or Moranyi, Hind. Inhabits S. of 
Europe and Asia, ami N. Alrica. Nepal. 

Genus* A QI I LA, Moyer. 

^f»0) Ay, chrijmdo s\ 


(865) 1. malalends. 

Syn. F.ileo mala ien sis, Ileimvimlt. 

Aquih. c*t 11 ft eropus ft Neopus perniger, Hodgson. 
Nisjiftiis ? ? ovivuriiN. Jerdon. 

Flack Fugle, Jerdon, Fatal. and Supp 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Nilgiris ; Malay 
countries. 

Genus 111 ERA ETl’S, kaup, 

(Sfifii //. pctitntfus. 

SYN. Falro pennntus, Gnmlin. 

P. i ignpus, Bengal variety, Latham. 

Aqn;i:i nnnuta, Brehiu. 

Spiz.'irtus niilvoides, Jordon 
Hut at p.; la stmphiata, Hodgson. 


Syn. Falro chrysactos, F. fidvus, at F. imLnaictus L. 
F. niger, Gruel m, 

F. molaiiotus, Latl-ara. 

Aquila nobilis, Fallas 
Aq. regia. Lesson. 

inhabits mountainous regions of Europe. 
Asia, and X. A morion, within the tem]>erate zone, 
Himalaya and Nepal. 

(861) Aq . i in perl a Us . 

Syn. Falco iiuperialis. BecbMein. 

F. mogilnik, Ginelin. 

F. ferox, and Brown-backed Laglc, Latham 
Aquiln heliaca, Savigin 
Aq. bi fascial a, Gray. 

Aq. nipalensis, Hodgson, As. Hes Will, pt 11, 
13, pi.]. 

Aq. chmartos npud Meyer, ct Jordon, CiUsil 

Jumiz , or Jvmbiz, Hind. : Fines. Uciural . 
Wonlo. Arraean. Inhabits S. E. of Europe. 
Asia, N. Africa, Myniunseng, Araean, andXipal. 

i^62') A. iupvioidns. 


Inhabits S. E. of Europe, and Asia : India 
generally. 

Subfam. BLTEONLNLE. 

GemiM A R( dlTBITKO, Brehin. 
l S67 ) A. hnnlpllhipus , (J. A. S., XV, j). 
t'YN. A. er\ptoiren\s, Hodgson, Calc, Juuru Nut Hist.. 

viii, ho * 

Inhabits l ibel ; >ikim r Darjiling. 

| Genus B1 TEO, Cuvier. 


j ( 80 S) J>. rtjinus. 

j ‘ S v.N. Palcu rnfinus, Kuppell 
! B cancscciiu, Hodgson 

i IL lougipes, Jt niun 

j pcetorahs d-Vieillot. 

I ISiisul Falcon, Latham 

1 

Ghana mar (‘.Rat-killer), Hind. Inhabits 
! India generally; plains and lower hills. In 
! Lower .1 Mi gal, found only above the tideway 
| of the river : also X . Africa, 


Syn*. Faico neevicmles, Cuvier. 

F. rapux, Temminck. 

F. senciridlus, Cu\ u*r. 

F. hU..**:uis, Ruppeil. 

V chnka, A. Smith. 

A. fulvfF.-cns, fuFca. ft punctata, Gray. 

A. vindiiiansq Franklin. 

IVok hah, also Jimach (vide J. A. S. XV, 8), 
Hind. Inhabits the Plains of India and Africa ge¬ 
nerally : but not found on the alluvium of Lower J 
Bengal. 

(8C3) A. nrpvia . 

Syn. Falco mrvius et F. undulatus, GincI n. 

A. malanaetus, Savigny. 

A. clanga, Pallas. 

A. bi fascial a, Hornsch 

Spotted Eagle , and Brown-backed Eagle var. 
A. Latham. Kaljanga, Ba/cagari. Jigadha (B. 
Ham.) Inhabits S. E. of Europe, Asia, and N. 
Africa. Common in the Bengal Sunderbans, and 
found likewise in Central and £>. India. 

(864) Aq. hadaia. 

Sy?i. Morphnus lmstatus, lesson. 

Spizaetus pun ft at us, Jerdon. 

Limnaetus unicolor apud Bljth, J. A. S. XII, 128. 

Jiyadha and Gutimar ( £ Cocoon-destroyer ), 
H. Inhabits, Common in the Bengal Sunderbans, 
and found likewise in upper Bengal, and in Cen¬ 
tral and S. India. 


j (S69) J). ndgar'vs , Bcehsteiu (Jerdon\s III. 
hid. Oni. pi. - 7 )■ 

SYN Fnlro butco, Lin 

1. ghtucopis Mcrrcm. 

F. varjfguUo, vcrMcolor, cinercus, ct obsolctui, 
Gmclin. 

]>. unit:uts c! fiisciatu^, Vimllnt. 

Ij. allms, JJnudin. 

B comniiuiis, Cuvier. 

B. Swainsonq I'r. itmiap. 

1L nioiitrinus, Muttall. 

B. rufivculfr, Jcnloii. 

Inhabits Northern hemisphere; rare and to 
the northward only in America. The loftier 
hills only, in India. 

(870) B. pygmeettx, Blyth (J. A. S. XJ Y, J 77). 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

Subfam. llACIAETfNAE. 

Genus PAN DION, Savigny. 

(871) P. ludiaclus. 

s yn . Falco iiHliiif.nus, L. 

P lluviutilis, Siivi^ny. 

F. indiciis, Hodgson 
Lftigal Osprcv, Ttath^m. 

Malch-hiorot, and Bulla, B. ; Mucherera, IE 
(Jerdon); also Match-manga, H.: Wonlet, Arra- 
can. It is of general distribution; the Aus¬ 
tralian race (P. leucocephalun , Gould.) alone 
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slightly dilfering. Common throughout India, in j 
all suitable localities. 

Germs PONTOAETUS, Kaup. 

(872) P- icthyaetux. 

Svm. Fali'o idliynetus, IlursficlJ. 

• lethvaelus bicolor, li. It. Gray. 

1. jjlumbcus, Hodgson, J. A. s. VI. 3(>7 

.1 Idlch-uiorul (‘ .Fish-tyrant’j, Beng. : Mudhuya, 
U. (B. llaml : Jo/coma ni, Java. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries : common in Lower Bengal. 

(878) V. nun ax. 

Svn. lotlivartus nanus. Blvth, J. A. XI, 202, and 
Ml. not 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus BLAG.RUS, Blyth. 

i S7-D PI- lenroyaxt<;r. 

Falco loumgastc.r, (imelin. 

F, hlagrus i?i, Daudiii- 

F. dimidiutus. Untiles 

l‘\ albicilla, \;tr. ; Lai ham. 

letliyaetuH cultnmguis, Ul\th, J. A. S. M, llU 
!,lie semi-adult.. 

Iialiaetus sphenurns, Gould, young. 

Sampatuar R<u)h\ t he semi-adult ; and Mari - 
time Kayla, the adult, Latham. Thauijm-rnar 
r snake-killer'), Orissa : Koha.su , 11. : Lamjluut , 
Sum. Inhabits India; Africa (?) ; the Malay 
countries ; Australia, and the vicinity of Calcutta. 


Chit (from the voice), or Pariah O/d l , H. 
Taw on bop, Arracan. Inhabits India; Malayan 
peninsula (Penang) ; Australia ? Pare in the east¬ 
ern parts of Europe. An abundant summer vi¬ 
sitant in Afghanistan. 

Fain. VI’LTl iUD.E. 

Nibfam. VULTURLVE. 

Genus AT I/!'UR, L. 

Uid//, (Hind ). Shnkuni, J5eng. Uul Genii, Tiekell. 

(S 7 8) l m O/i a rh us, 1 j . 

Svn. V. rimtreus. (iimdiu. 

V. anianus Tomminrk. 

V. impmialis. Ti*m. i[t. c. 4^G), apud Jerdou 
(in cpistolu ) 

Tirypius niger G vulgaris, Savi^n y. 

Inhabits mountainous parts of Europe and 
Asia. Nepal, Assam. 

Genus OTOGA PS, G. R. Gray. 

(S7D) O. ca/rux. 

Sv\. Vultur cahus, Scojxdi. 

V. poiulirorianus Daudin. 

Molla-Gidh G Priest Vulture'), II. : Lal-mata 
| ^ h ala a/ G Red-headed Vulture"), Deng. inha- 
hit s India generally : common. 

Subfain. G Y PINT. 

Genus GYPS, Savignv. 


Genus IIALIAETUS, Savignv. ! 

< S 75) II. Mace i. j 

S\’N. Falco Macoi, Tnnniinck. j 

Jd. albicilla apud Vigors and ilorsfirld. ! 

11. nssii’rasus (P» apud Kalilcs. j 

11. fulvigaster, Vicillot. 

Jl. albipcs, llodgson. ! 

11. lincatuH, (tho young'), and H. unicolor, tlio ! 
semi-adult^ Gray * Llardw, 111, Iud, Zool.) ; 

Miiic/tarang, Mulch-manggar, Korol, or Match- 
/oral (‘ Fish-Eagle’), and da la, C. : Kokna , or 
Oo/foos (Ticke.ll) : Lang-laut , Sum. inhabits 

Northern India generally: abundant in Lower 
Rengal, and the vicinity of Calcutta. j 

Genus HAL1ASTVR, Selby. j 

(8 7 G) JL Indies. j 

Syn. Falco indus, Hoddacrt. 

F. pondicerianus. Giurlin. 

Milvus rotumlieaudatus. Hodgson (young.) 

Sunkar 0/iU ( 4 Shiva’s kite"), Dhobi a C/d/ 1 
C Washerman’s kite’), and llu-niabarik, ( fc Lucky- 
faecd/ e. propitious), Hind. Kheumnkari , Sans¬ 
krit. Unit a Ookab , Sind, (Pmrnes), also Pit go : 
Txwon-goung phyoo , Arracan : Lang-bundoi, Su¬ 
matra : Ulang , .lava. Inhabits India and Malay 
countries : extremely common. 

i. Genus MILVUS, Cuvier. 

{ (877) M. Ater. 

U Syn. Falco ater et F. austriacus, Gmeliu. 

;! M. govinda, Sykes. 

M. aetoleus, Lesson. 

M. affinis, (?), Gould. 


(8SO) G. /nines. 

Si'N. Vultur ful\iis. (inielin. 

V. Aolhii, Daudin (a])ud Dr. A. Smith aud 
G. K. Grty). 

A', perenopterus, Pallas (nec Liinuuus). 

V. lcueocephalus, Meyer. 

V. indiuus apud Jerdon Gatal, 

Gyps vulgaris, Saviguv. 

Maha-dlio of the Mahrattas. Inhabits Moun¬ 
tainous regions of the Old World : Nepal. 

(SSL) (L iadieus ((iray’s III Gen. /Birds , 

pi- )• 

Syn. Vulture indieus. Seopoli and Latham. 

V. bengalensis a[)ud Temmiuek (Jerdon in 
epistola;. 

A‘. tenuieeps et tenuirostris, Ilodg.son. 

Inhabits India and Malay countries : common. 
(SS2) G. bengalenses (Hardwicks III. hid. 
Zoo!.) 

Sin Vultur beusralensis. Gmeliu, the young. 

\. indieus apud Tcmuiiuck (young, apud Jer¬ 
don in epistolA). 

V. chaguouii, Daudin.) ( { ] u p 
V. leneonotus. Gray, f 

Lenyta, Arracan. Inhabits India generally : 
very abundant. A summer visitant in Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

Subfam. SA RCOltll AMPIL1N.E. 

Genus SARCORHAMPIIUS, Dumcril. 

(883) S. papa, PL Knl. 428). 

St\. Vultur papa. L. 

Inhabits S. America. 
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Genus NEOPHRON, Savigny. 

(8S4) N.percnoplcrux, Pl. Pul. 407, 429). 

Syn, Vultur percunptcnu Lin. (iht Pallas). 

V. luucoccphnlus et V. fiisniA Gindin. 

V. gingiumnus et V. dibus, J):iudiu. 

A’, meiengris, Pallas. 

V. fulvus, Boddaert. 

V. stercorarius, La Peyroust*. 

Percnopterus mgyptiaeus, Stephens. 

Soottt/ra , or Soonda, Scinde (Burncs). Inhabits 
warmer regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa: 
abundant on the plains of India ; rare and acci¬ 
dental below the tideway ol the rivers in Lower 
Bengal. A summer visitant in Afghanistan. 

Subfam. GY PAKTlX.lv 

Genus GYPAETOS, Storr. 

(SSoj G. Oarbatus, (Edwards, pi. ICG), 

Six Vultur barbatus et V. barbnru*. Jan. 

V. niger. Gindin. 

V. aureus. Brisson. 

Palco litairims, 8. Gindin. 

Phene ossifrnga, Sadgns. 

G\paeto* grandis Storr. 

G. alpinus; Hamlin. 

G. leiK’ocf’phalns t*t G. mdaiiocephahi:, Mcut. : 
G. mcridioualis, Brdnu. 

G. barbatus. \ar- occidentals et var. oricntulis. 
Pr. Bouap. 

G. bemachalanus. Hutton (with dark pectoral 
mark). «L A. S. Ill, oL'iL : 

Bearded Eagle, Lutliaiu. 

‘ Golden Eagle 5 of English residents in the 


Himalaya. Urgool , Masuri (Hutton), 

or FuuhuteC) 


Ot 


ajwr, 


(889) B. Ltngaltnm (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi- 3). 

Sv\. Otus bengfdcnsis Franklin. 

Bubo eaveareus et l iTiui cavearea. Hodgson. 

Ghoogoo , IE (Jcrdon). Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally : Afghanistan : Imt not met with below the 
tideway of the rivers in Lower Bengal. 

(8DU) 7). uuibrains. 

Syn. Urnia umbrata. Blytli J. A. S. XIV, 180. 

8trix commander, eoromandra, et eoromandcli- 
ca. auetorum ? 

Str, coromsuida. var., Latham. 

Inhabits India generally. 

Genus ASK), Brisson. 

\ (801) A. of ns (PL EuL ?{>). 

i 

I Svn. Strix otus, L. 
i Sir. soloniensis. Gm. 

I Otus europtcus. Stephens. 

(). communis. Lesson. 

O. vulgaris, Fleming. 

: Inhabits Europe and X. Asia, Himalaya. 

' (892) A brachyohm (Gould’s B. E. pi. 40). 

Svn. Strix brachvntus, Gmelin. 

Str. ulula, S icgolius, et S. aceipitriua, Pallas, 
i s arctic,4, Spamuan. 

S. fripennis. Schrank, 

S. palustris, Smies. 

, S. bradmira Nilsson. 

Bradiviirus palustris, Gould. 

Gholn Ghooghoo , II. (Jcrdon). Inliabits Ku- 
: rope, Asia, Africa, X. and i$. America. Calcutta. 

Genus SLOPS, Saviguy. 

(893) Sc. aldrocundi , Bay (Gould’s B. E. pi. 


tainous regions of Europe, Asia and, Africa. 

! 4S ; Jerdon’s .///. 

huL Orn ., pl. 41, ehesnut 


variely), 


Tribe II.— N0CTU11NAE. 

Svn Strix scops, 

Lin mens. 

Jam. Sthigid.e. 

Str. zorca et 

S. giu. Scopoli. 

Subfam. Bi komn.i:. 

S. caruiolica, 

, Gindin. 


Genus XYCTE.Y, Stephens. 

(S8G) N. /licea , (Gould’s B. E. pi. 43). 

Six. Strix liivca, Daudin. 

Str nyetca. Lin. 

S. Candida. Latham. j 

N. erminca, Stephens. 

Inhabits Arctic circle, migrating within the I 
northern temperate zone. J 

Genus BUBO, Sibbald. ' 

(887) B. or lent alls, (Pl. Col . 174, 229). | 

Sin. Strix orientalis. Horsfield. i 

S. sum at rana, Raffles, I 

S. strepitans, Temminck. I 

B. et Huhua nipaleiisis, Hodgson. 

II. pectoralis, Jerdon. 

Inhabits Himalaya, S. India, and Malay coun¬ 
tries. 

(888) B . maximus , Sibbald (Gould’s B. E. 
pl. 37), 

Syn. Strix bubo, L. 

B. atheniensis, Daudin. 

B. europaeus, Lesson. 


Sc. europjeus Lesson. 

Sc ircnegalensis, Swaiuson. 

Sc. capensis. Smith. 

Sc. smiia (chesiiut variety,/, and S. pennata 
(grey variety). Hodgson. 

Sc. nuilayanuft. A. Hay. 

Ephialtcs spilocephalus, Blyth, «L A. S. XV, S 
(?• La»ge spednum in immature plumage? 

Otus Scops japouicus, Tern.. apmi G. R. Gray. 

Strix bahkamama (?), Pennant. 

C/iiita Gaol, Telinga (Jerdon) : ChugadKmiaL 
or Si ivy a Knsuil, Nepal (II.) Inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Himalaya, Pen : of India, 
Calcutta. 

(894) A. hnupijL [Pl- Col . 99). 

(Var. A. Malayan race, in general deeply ting¬ 
ed with fulvous.) 

Syn. Strix lempiji, Ilorsfield. 

Str noctula Beinwardt. 

Scops javauicus. Lesson. 

Lewpiji , Java. (Var. B. Larger race, but 
seldom tinged with fulvous : inhabiting the Hi¬ 
malaya, Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan.) Sc. hdtia , 
Hodgson. Tharkavi Chugad , or LaHya Kudyal , 
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resembling the last, but generally smaller and | 
greyer in colour,—being, when slightly tinged j 
hi Ives, cent, the Sc. lempiji apud Jerdon of Mala- | 
bar and Ceylon. Sr. IctUoides et grisens, Jerdon | 
Inhabits fin different varieties,) India, China (?), 
and the Malay countries. Malacca (the undoubt¬ 
ed lempiji). Var. B.—N. W. Himalaya. Nepal. 
Arraoan (Rmnree.) Coromandel Coast (scut as 
left wide*, Jerdon) : and two from Malabar (sent 
as lempiji.) T. C. Jerdon, Esq. (1844-6). Speci¬ 
men (resembling last), from Ceylon. E. L. 
Layard, Esq. (L849j. 

i 

(iemis KETUPA, Lesson. ; 

(895) K.jhtripe*. i 

Syn. Cultrunguis fl.-ivipes, Hodgson, J. A. S. XV. j 

:m. | 

Inhabits Himalaya only (so far as hitherto ob- I 

served). 


(BOP) Ath. radial a. 

Syn. Strix rndiata, Tiekell, J. A. S. II, 572 (1K33 i. 

Athene erythropterus, Gould. P. Z. S. 1837 
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NoH.ua perlineata Hodgson. 

N. (uculoidcs apud Jerdon. Catal. 

Jmugli Choghud , II. (Jerdon) : Cftota Kal- 
pancha , Deng. : Chit gad , Nepal (II.) Inhabits 
most parts of India; sub-IIitnalayan region: 
never on the alluvium of Lower Bengal, but 
appears immediately this is quitted in a westerly 
direction. 

(9(11) Ath. malalmrira , BlvtJi (J. A. S, XV, 
280). 

Svn. A. castanoptera apud Jerdon, Supp. 

Inhabits "Malabar. 

(992) Aih. radanofm, Blyth. 

Syn. Atli. eastanoptera apud Blvtli, J. A. S. XV, 
2 SO. 


(896) K. ccyloiamsis. 

Syn. Strix ecylonensis, Gmolin. 

Str. Lesclionaultii Temminek. 

S Ilardwiekii, Gray. 

S. dmneticola Tiekell. 

Cultrunguis nigvipes, Hodgson. 

Uhf (generic), 11. : also Ararat, ha Ghnnghno , 
II. (Jerdon): Glum, Beng.: Tre-dook, Arracan. 
Inhabits India generally ; Arracan ; Tcnasserim. 
Yen common in Lower Bengal, near Calcutta. 


Inhabits Ceylon (where common). 

: (993) Aih. drama {Pi . Co/. 68). 

i S\ n. Strix brama. Termuiuek. 

Str pcrsica r Nouv. Diet, d’ Hist. N,it. 

Noetua indie,a. Franklin, 
j N. tarayen.M*. Hodgson. 

: Katoria Peucha, Beng : Chugad , or C’mypvd. 

| IL : PangJah , Mahratta. Inhabits India gene- 
i rally to foot of Himalaya ; extremely common in 
| Lower Bengal: Persia (as about Er/.croum). 


(897) K. jar aura Aih, Lesson. 

Svn. Strix ketup’.i. llorsfield. 

Str. ceylonensis apud Temminek. 

r 

Tamba, or Kciombo Rata an pgr ; JTavta ; Ru- 
roag Pclow ; Malayan: Rlu-ludupu , Java. In¬ 
habits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago : rare 
in Arracan. Specimen from Java. 

Subfam. ATITENINLU, 

(iemis N IN( )X, Hodgson. 

(898) Y. scutulata* {PL Col. 289). 

Svn. Strix scutulata. Raffles. 

Str. hirsuta, Temminek. 

S. lugubris. Tickell. 

Ninox iiipalcnsis, Hodgson. 

Athene malayensis, Eyton. 

Kal Tamlia , Beng.: Choghud Besrah, IL (Jer¬ 
don) : KheugAjoop , Arvaean: Raja Wall , Malay- 
an. Inhabits India generally ; Tenasserini pro¬ 
vinces; Malayan peninsula; Sumatra : not rare 
in Lower Bengal. Madagascar (Dr. A. Smith, 
Afr. Zool . p. 163). 

Conus ATHENE, Boic. 

(899) Aih . cucnloides (Gould’s 4 Century/ 
pi. 4). 

Syn. Noetua cuculoides. Vigors. 

N. auribarbis, Hodgson, 

D zee-geet , Arracan. Inhabits Himalaya ; As- 
am ; Arracan ; Tenasseritn ; China. 


1 (!<04) .-tilt. j/ar/ii't (Gould's E. pi. 4S). 

j Svn. Strix noetua, Retzius. 

Str. jKisserina apud Latham and Temminek. 

| S. lindipes, Nilsson, 

j Noetua veteriun, Lichtenstein. 

| Athene gymnopus, tVj. Hodgson. 

Atli. baetriauus Blyth, J. A. S. XVT 776. 

Inhabits Europe; N. and W. Asia ; AfghanL- 
j tan ; Himalaya (?); N. Africa. 

(9t?;>) Ath. passrriua (Gould’s B. II. pi. 50)* 

Syn Strix passcriua, Limucus. 

Str. pygnuea. Bechstein. 

Str. aeadica, Temminek. 

Inhabits N. Europe and Asia. 

(906) Ath. Brodici . 

Syn. Noetua Brodici- Burton. P. Z. S. 1 835 p. ]52. 

N. tubiger and Athene badia. Hodgson. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Subfam. SYRMIN.E. 

Genus SY RNIUM, Savignv. 

(907) S. Indrani Gray’s III. Gen. Birds, 
pi. 14.) 

Syn. Strix indrani. Sykes (vide J. A. S. XVI, 463). 
riula : j et Bulaea newarensis, Hodgson. 

B. montieola, Jerdon. 

Newar , Nepal (H). Inhabits India generally, 
mountainous parts ; Ceylon : Malayan peninsula. 

(908) S. suteuse (Hardw. III. Ind . Zool.) 

Syn. Strix sinensis (?), Latham, 

Str. orientalis, Shaw. 
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Inhabits most parts of India, to foot of Him¬ 
alaya : not Lower Bengal (at least below the 
tideway of the rivers). China ? 

(909) 8. nivirolam , Hodgson (J. A. S. X1Y, 
1S5; XV, 9; XVI, 461)/ [Remark. This is 
probably a Himalayan variety of S. alueo. 
Could, distinguished by its generally larger size, 
darker colour, and the usually greater develop¬ 
ment of the transverse markings of the plumage.! 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

JSubfam. STRHJ1N.K. 

Genus PIIODILUS, Is. Geoff my. 

(iHA^P/r. bad ins (ITorsfieUrs Zool Ben. in 
Java , ])1. ). 

Syx. Strix hndiu. Hoilfield. 
jro?co-ir'ur't , or K along ichci , Jaw Inhabits 
Nepal ; Sikim ; Assam ; Arraean ; Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula and archipelago. 

Genus STRIX, L. (as restricted). 

(911) Str.Jtannnea, L. 

Syn. S. javaniou npud Sykes anil Jerdon. 

LakkJti or Jakkhi Pencha, II : Kareya , or Kn- ! 
rail , If., vulgo Boom* Choore<\ Jerdon. Jifer\ J 
Bhagulpore. Inhabits Europe and Asia; Africa? 
N\ America ? vicinity of Calcutta. I 

Genus GLAUX, Blyth. 

(912) 67. java area (?), Jordon’s II/. bid . Orn. j 
pi. SO). 

Syn. Strix javanira do Worml). npud Latham (vide 
.]. A. S. XIV, 186.. 

S trenndida. Tirhell, J. S. 11 572. i 

S. lorurimeinbri*, Jordon. i 

Inhabits Plains of India: very rare on the; 
mud-soil of Lower Bengal, within the reach of 
the tide. A specimen from S. India was pre¬ 
sented by T. C. Jerdon, Esq. ( 1812). ! 

Order III. IXSKSSOKES. Suborder. PIC.E, 
L. (modified). Tribe. SVADACTYLT, Cuv. 
(modified). Earn. BUCK ROT ID. E. Sub. 1 

fam. BVCEKOTLXVK. 

Genus BUG EROS, ].. (Dhau'en, Beng., generic). ; 

(913) B. Catalan . Shaw ( An. It vs. XVIII, pt. 
II, pi. Gould’s Century, pi. ). 

Syn. B. bicorn is (r), Lin. j 

B. homrai, Hodgson. 

Ban Rao (Jungle King), Masuri: Homrai , Ne- ! 
pal: Young-yeng, Arraean : Jnggong Pap an, Su- ! 
matra : Concan, Malay. Inhabits extensive hill i 
forests of all India ; Assam ; Arakan ; Tenas- 1 
serim ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra ; Philippines ? ; 

(914) B. rhinoceros, (pi Jin I 934). 

Syn. B. niger. Shaw (nec Vieiilot).) 

B. sylvestris. Vieiilot. / Young. 

B. diadematus Rrapicz. ) 

Juggang Danlo, Malay : Bangkok, or Jongrang, 
Java. Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archi¬ 
pelago. 


(915) B . hydrocorax , L. (Did. Class.' Hist' 
Ay//., Atlas , pi. 23, tig. 2.) 

j Svv. B. bicornis, var., Shaw. 

J B. cristatns. Vieiflot. 

B platyrhvuehos, Pearson, J. A. S. X. 652. 

j Inhabits Moluccas. 

! (910) B. pica, Scopoli, ( pi. Enl 813). 

I Syx. B. malabaricus. var. B. Latham. 

! 3k monnccros, and probably B. violaceua, Shaw. 

Bregma Dnnnane, White, An. Res . IV, 119. 
Inhabits Indian peninsula; Ceylon ? Goomsoor, 
Kuttack. 

(917) II affirm , Hutton, J. A. S. XVII1. 
Inhabits Deyra Doon. 

j (918) 71 albirostris , Shaw, Vieiilot, (law. Or*. 

! Bar., pi. 14). 

: Syn. B. malabaricus. T.atham. 

B. leurogastcr, Blyth. J. A. S. X, 929 (the 
| young). 

' Au.k-khyeug , Arakan. Inhabits Mednapore dis¬ 
trict ; Rajmahl; Monghyr; Nepal; Assam : Sylhet ; 
Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces : never in Malabar, 
or S. India : replaced bv B. ajfruin in the Deyra 
Doon, which merely (litters in being constantly 
ot the larger size of II pica. 

(919) ]I intermedian , Blvth (J. A. S. XVI, 
994). 

Syn. B. viohiccits of Waller, apud Lord A, I lav, 
Madr. Journ. XIII, 14b. 

Probably B. malabaricus of Sumatra, apud 
Battik 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula (in latitude of Pe¬ 
nang) ; Sumatra ? 

(920) B. mol ay anus. Rattles, (pt, CoI ). 

Syn. B. atithracinus, Tcmminck. 

B. bicolor Evton. 

B. Elliotti, A. Hay (vide J. A. S. XVI, 995;. 

B albirostris of Java (r), apud Horsfudd. 

Kiki (?). Malay : Arigka Angka (?;, Sum : 
Klinglingan (V), Java. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra ; Java r 
Moluccas ? 

(921) II nigrirostrin , Blyth (J. A . S. XVI, 
895). 

Syn. B. inalavanus n))ud Lord A - ITav, Madr. Journ- 
XIII, 151- 

lnhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(922) II birontris , Scopoli, (Lev. Ois. Bar , 

pi- 15 )- 

Syx. B. giinriniauus, Shaw. 

Pud cal Dana a sc, White, s/s. Ties. 1Y , |2i. 
Inhabits India {renorally (nee Assam) : never on 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

(923) />. gingalensis, Shaw (Lev. Ois. Par., 
pi. 23). 

Syx. 13. bcngalcnsis. Gray. 

Inhabits Malabar ; Ceylon : never Bengal. 

(921) B. galeritm, Temminek {PI. Col. ). 
r v\ B. vminatus, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 187- 
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Mali Sakmean, Malay. Inhabits Malayan 

peninsula. 

(925) B. co mat us, Raffles. 

Syn. B. lugubris, Begbie, vide Ann. M.N. H. 1846, 
p. 405. 

* Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

(926) B. exarrliretus, R (inward t (PI.Col. 211). 
Inhabits Moluccas and Java. 

(927) B. panai/ensis, Seopoli, (PI. E/d. 780 

781 ). 

Inhabits Moluccas ; Philippines. 

(928) B. nipatensis, Hodgson (As. Res. XVIII, 
pt. 1, 2 figs, of female). 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; hill ranges of As¬ 
sam, and Muni pur. 

(929) B. pasuran, Raffles. 

Syn. B. ruficollis apud Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
176. 

Inhabits Chorra Punji; Arakan ; Tenasserim 
provinces ; Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

(930) B. pile at us, Latham, Shaw (nee Drapiez). 

Syn. B. obscurus, Gmelin. 

B. subrulicollis, Blyth, J.A. S. XII, 177. 

Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces. 

(931) B. guleatns, L. (PI. Eul. 933). 

Toko, and Burong Grading, Sinn. : Tibbaug 
Montana, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula 
and archipelago. 

Subfam. IRRISOR1N/E. 

Genus 1RRI80R, Lesson. 

(932) 1. crgthrorhynclios. 

Syn. 1.1 pupa crythrorhynchos, Latham. 
Inhabits S. Africa. 

Earn. UPI’PllbE. 

Genus UPl l*A,L. 

(933) U. epops, L. (PI. Enl. 52). 

Inhabits Europe; Asia ; N. Africa. Common 
in Bengal; also Nepal: generally replaced in S. 
India and Ceylon, as likewise in the Devra Doom 
by the next; though occurring in the Nilgiris. 

(934) U. senega leasts (?), Swainson (vide J. A. 

s. XIV, 189). 

Syn. U. minor apud Jerdon. 

Inhabits S. India ; Ceylon ; Devra Doon ; W. 
Africa ? 

Fam. HALCYON IDyE. 

Genus DACELO, Leach. 

(935) D. monacha ,-? 

Syn. D. coucreta, juv., Temmiuck. 

Inhabits (lelebes ? Moluccas ? 

(936) D. pulchella, Horsfield (PI. Col. 277 ; 
Zool. (Res . in Java, pi. ). 

Tengki-watu. Jav. Inhabits Mergui; Malayan 
peninsula and avcliipclago. 


•UTHERN ASIA: INSE3SORES. 

Genus HALCYON, Swainson. 

(937) Match-ranga (generic), or Matchi-mar 
(Masuri), H.: Pm-ngyeng (generic), Arakan, with 
the prefix of TsJieng for the larger species and 
Glut for the smaller: Kuka, Mala van. 

(938) 1L hmcocephalua , L. 

Syn. Alcedo capensis, L. (PL Col . 599). 

Pang Ka/ea , Sumatra : Tengke Buto , Java. 
Malacca. 

(939) II. ynrial , Pearson (J. A. S X, G33.) 

Syn. II. brumiiccps, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XI11, 143. 

Id. leuooccphalus apud Horsfield, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 150. 

(t(trial , Beng. : Malay Poymah , Malabar (i. e. 
“Junkie King-lishcr”), Jerdon. Inhabits India 
generally. 

(940) //. amanropleruHy Pearson (J. A. S. X, 
635.) 

Inhabits S. Bengal ; Arakan; Tenasserim. 

(911) 11. xniyrnemiti, (PL CoL 232, 891). 

Syn. Alcedo smyruensis, L. 

Jspida bcngulensis minor, Brisson. 

Had a-bn!: Maich-ranga , Bong. : Kid Id la, H. 
Jerdon : Pd!y lead if a [loco, or ‘ large';, ('ingh. 
Inhabits India generally ; Assam ; Arakan ; Te- 
nasscrim ; Malayan peninsula : Ceylon ; Syria. 

(942) 11. y nicer is, (PL CoL 135). 

Syn. Alccdo gularis, Kuhl. 

A. melanopterus, Temminck. 

11. ruiicollis, Swainson. 

11. smvrnciisis, vur. albogularis, Blyth, 

J" A. S. XU, 92S. 

Tentjke-arang, Java. Inhabits Java; Philip¬ 
pines : Madagascar (?) \ idc. Ann. M. J\ r . IP, n. 
ISIS. 

(943) 7/. coromander. 

Syn. Alcedo eoroiuauder, Latham. 

11. coromaudclicus, Vigors. 

Tengle-mimbu, Java. Inhabits .Nepal ; Sikiin ; 
Bengal Sundarbans ; Tenasserim ; Coromandel ? 

(944) II. alricapillus {PL CoL G13). 

Syn. Alcedo ntricapilla, Latham 

A. albiventris, Seopoli (inapplicable). 

Udang, Malay. Inhabits Eastern side of the 
Bav of Bengal; rare on the western: Bengal 
Sundarbans ; Malayan peninsula and Archipela¬ 
go ; China. 

Genus TODIBHAMFIIUS, Lesson. 

(945) T. varius . 

Syn. Halcyon vana, Eyton, 1 • Z. S. 1S39, p# 
101. 

Frobably H. chlorocephalus (as distin¬ 
guished from H. sacer), in Zool. Appendix 
to Lady llatfles’s Memoirs of Sir St. Baf¬ 
fles, p. 055. 

Tengke-chcger (?), Java. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula; Sumatra ; Java ? 
j T 
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(9+6) T . collaris. 

Syn. Alcedo collaris, Scopoli. 

A. (hlororephala, Grudin. 

Malayan A. saccr (v. sanctus), Aunt. 

Var. T. oocipil all’s, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 
23, 51. 

Tcngkc, Java. Inhabits Bay of Bengal, much 
more common on the eastern side ; Tcnasserim ; 
Bengal Sundarbans ; Sumatra ; Java. Nicobar 
variety with broad white or rufous supercitium 
{T. occipitalis , Blyth). Ordinary variety, from 
the Niooburs. (Particularly bright.) 

fienus CERVLE, Boie. 

(9+7) O. guttata (Gould’s c Century/ pi. 5). 

Syn. Alcedo guitatus, Vigors. 

A. lugubris, Temminck. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(948) 0. metis (Edwards, pi. 9). 

Syn. Alcedo rudis, L. 

Ispida bitorquata, Swainson. 

Phalka Match-ranga , B. Inhabits Asia and 
Africa; rare in the S. E. of Europe. Speci¬ 
men Iroin S. Africa, from Lower Bengal. Ordinary 
Asiatic variety (G. raria , Strickland) from the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. Specimen from 
Greece. 

Genus ALCEDO, Lin. 


Syn. Alcedo erythaca ot tridactyl a, Pallas. 

A. purpurea, Ginelin. 

A. rubra, Buddaert. 

C. mierosoma, Burton. 

Dcin-ngyern, Armean ; Raja Whoda //, Malay. 
Inhabits India generally, but rare; Lower Ben¬ 
gal : more common on the eastern side of the 
Bay, southward to the Straits of Malacca. 

(957) C. rnjidorsa , Strickland (J. and S., Ill* 
Or?/, pi. 552). 

Syn. C. tridactyla apud Jardine and Selby. 

A. madagascarieiisis, L., apud Latham. 
A. pur[)urca, var., Shaw. 

Bin/i Ahautjy Sum. : Ghucl/ack-vrang , Jav. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Java: never in 
India. 

Earn. CORACllbE. 

Genus (X) RAC IAS, L. 

(93S) O. pi/rafa, Reinwardt ? 

Syn. \ C. Temminekii, (Vieillof), (Vail. Gis. do 
Parad., t. 0). 

C. papuensis, Quoy and Cayman! (Vov. 
dc I’ Astrolabe, Ois. t. JO). 

Inhabits Celebes; Moluccas. 

(959) C. (jarn/la , L. (VI. EnI . IS(5 ) 

inhabits Europe ; N. Africa ; "W . Asia ; N. \\ . 
j India; Kashmir; Mooltan ; Afghanistan. 


(949) A. grandis, Blyth (J. A. S. XIV, 190). | 

inhabits Sikim ; Assam ? i 

(950) A. nigricans , Blyth (J.A. S. XVI, J ISO.) 

Syn ? A. euryzona, Temminck, Text de Id. 
Col., and Kaup, Verhandlungen, <tc., 
0848), p. 77. 

Inhabits Malacca. 

(951) A. ispida L. {PI. EnL 77). 

Inhabits Europe ; W. Asia *. Afghanistan ? ! 

(952) A . betigaln/sis, G m. (Edwards, pi. 11). J 

Match-ranga , B. : Okota Kit kilo , JL (Jerdon). j 

Raja Whadan (generic for all the small species), i 
Malay : Mai Pilli htuhiu ('pinchi , or 1 small ), 
Cingh. Inhabits India generally; Burundi ; Ma¬ 
lacca ; China. 

(953) A * moluccnisis, Blyth (J. A. S. XV, 11). i 

inhabits Celebes; Moluccas. j 

(954) A. meningting , Horsfield. ; 

Syn. A. asiatica, Swainson, (Swainson’s Zool. j 
Ill., 1st series, pL 50). 

Pint/ , Sum. : Meningting , Jav. Inhabits Tc- 
nasscrim provinces ; Malayan peninsula and ar- j 
ehipelago. | 

(955) A. him , Horsfield {Zool. Res . in Java , ; 
pi. ; Tern. PL Col. 239, f. 1). 

Meningting Wutu, or Burong-Biru , Jav. In- 
lahifs Java. 

Genus CEYX, Lacepede. 

(95G) 0 % erythaca (Jerdons III. 2nd. Orn., | 
)l 25). ' < 


(9(50) G. Indira Lin, {PL EnL 285 ; Edwards, 
pi. 320). 

Syn. C. bcngfilcnsis, L. 

Garrulus mevius, \ ieillot. 

Suh:?d\ and Eil-kanL IL (from the colours) : 
Tas, Mahr . (from its call); Xarolotra , Cingh. 
Inhabits India generally ; replaced eastward by 
C. afjinis. 

(901) O. afjinis , McClelland (Gray’s c Illustrat¬ 
ed Genera of Birds,’ pi. ). 

Nyl/et-llia , Arakari. Inhabits Assam; Ara- 
kan; Tcnasserim pro\inccs. 

Genus KLHIYSTOMES Vieillot. 

(902) En. oriental is (Pi. EnL 019). 

Syn. Onraoias orientalis, Lin. 

Eu. fascicollis rt cyanicollis, Vieillot. 

Tiong Lam pic y and Tiong Bala, Malayan. 
Inhabits India generally, China, and Malay 
countries ; Ceylon. 

(903) En.pacip'cus{ Gould’s B.A.VoLll.pl. 17). 

Syn. Ooracias pacificus, Latham. 

Eu. australis, Swainson. 

Eu. orieritabs apud Vigors and Horsfield. 
Lin. Tr. XV, 202. 

Inhabits Australia. 

Earn. MEROHD/E. 

Genus ALCEMEROPS, Ts. Geoffrey. 

(964) Ale. Athertonii (Jardine and Selby, ILL 

nu pi. 58). 


i ir. 
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Stn. Merops Athertonii, J. mid S. 

Bucia nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. V. 
360. 

Merops cvanognlaris, Jerdon. 

Nyctiornis amherstiaua, Hoyle. 

Pj/a-foo-i/ff/it't, Arakan. Inhabits Dcyra Doon ; 
Nepal; Assam; Arcfkan ; Tenasserim ; S. India. 

('DO.')) amictn ( Swainson’s Zool. 111., 2nd 
series, pi. 5(5 ; PL Col. 31 (J). 

Svn. Merops amietus, Temminck. 

Inhabits Tenasserim Provinces ; Malayan pc- 
linsnla. 

Genus MEROl’S, L. 

(900) M. apianler, L. (PL Knl. 938). 

Svn. M. galilams, Hasselquist. 

M. sduegliaglui, Roister. 

M. clirysocephalus (?), Latham. 

Inhabits Europe ; IV. Asia; Afghanistan. 

('•Hi7) d/- persic us, Pallas (Sav., Descript, dc 
I’EgypI, tom. 1, pi, 4, f. 3). 

Svn. M. a-gvptius, Savigny. 

inhabits N. Africa ; W. Asia ; Sinde. 

(1)(>S) M. pliilippiuus, L. {PI. Kul. 215.) 

Svn. M. Lescheuaullii, Levaillaut. 

AJ. javauicus, 1'J orslield. 

llurai Harm, Malay. Inhabits India general¬ 
ly ; Malay countries ; Ceylon. 

((Hit)) /!/. suvm/rauns. Hallies (Griffith's Jn. 
Kip/dom, Vll, p. 422, pi. ). Inhabits Malav 
countries. 

OHO) Jf. erythrocephahm , Latham (Swain- 
son’s Zool. III ., 1st series, pi. S). 


i Syn. Picus validtis, llcinwardt. 

Inhabits Western Malasia. Malacca. 

Genus HEMICERCUS, Swainson. 

(973) If. canente (Lesson’s Cent. Zool . pi. 
73 ; Jordon’s III. Ind. Oni . pi. 40). 

Syn Picas canonic. Lesson. 

II. cordatus, Jerdon (rather smaller 

race). 

Inhabits Burmese countries (Arakan, Tenas- 
scrim, Pegu) : also S. India. 

(974) II coHcreim. (PL'Col. 90, f. 1, 2). 
Syn. Picus concretus, lleinwardt. 

Inhabits W. Malasia ; Malayan peninsula. 

Genus HEM 1LOPI1US, Swainson. 

(975) II pnlvendentus (PL Col. 389). 

Svn. Picus pulverulentus, Tern. 

1*. javensis, foem., apud Horsticld, Lin - 
' Tr. XIII, 7(3, 

Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries. 

(970) 11. Hodr/sonu , Jerdon (III. Ind. Oni. 

pk 5.), 4 

Inhabits Ncilgiris ; Malabar. 

( 977 ) If- Jf amends. 

Syn. Picas javensis, Horsticld. 

P. leucogaster, lleinwardt 
‘Great .Malayan Woodpecker/ J-A. S. 
Vf, 952. 

Pealack ci/aui, Java. Inhabits Malay coun¬ 
tries ; Tenasserim. 

(978) II. finudris. 

Syn Picus funebris, Valenciennes. 


Syn. M. quinticolor, Vicillot. 

M. urica, llorsficld. 

^ Inhabits India generally (nee Lower Bengal) 
Malay countries; (*eylon. 

(971) M ciridis , L. (Edwards, pi. 1S3: Pi 
Knl. 749). 1 

Syn. M. Lamarckii, Guv. 

M. orientalis, Latham. 

M. indious, Jerdon. 

Var. M. coromandus, Latham. 
XaHH-paU. (‘ Bamboo leaf’), II. ; IInr Knl 
V n . . . ; n, H a i II. (Jerdon). Alu-i/a-i/i/w, Arakan 
in habits .India generally ; Arakan Ceylon. 

Tribe ZYGODACTYld. Division I. (Devoid 
ol emea). Subdivision I. Climbers). 

Earn. PICID.E. 

Jndclciirphor, Hind. : Kat-tokm, Pen-. ; Kut 
Masuri ; Theel-tonk, Burm. : ^ Ma¬ 
lay : lakh, Sum. ; Pealuk, Jav. : PU/i hudua 
.same name as for King-fishers), Cingh. 

Subfam. CAM PE Pill LENtE. 

Ucnus CAMPEPH1LHS, G. R. Gray. 

( 072 ) C. validus (Pi. Col. 378 , 402 ). 


P. inodestus, Vigors, P. Z. S. 

Inhabits Philippines. 

Genus CJlltYSOCOLAPTES, Blyth. 

(1) 79) Cltr. null a nens. 

Svn. Picus sultancus, Hodgson, J. A. S. YI, 
105. 

P. st.rict.us apud Jerdon, Catal. 

P. streuus, Gould, mentioned P. Z. S. 
1839, ]>. 1G5. 

Inhabits India generally, chiefly the hill for¬ 
ests, rare in the. plains : also Assam, -Sylliet, 
Arakan, Tenasserim, and Malayan peninsula 
southward as far as Malacca. 

(980) Chr. yoensis {PI. Enl. 096). 

Svn. Picus goensis, Gindin. 

Dendrocopus Elliotti, Jerdon, Catal. 

Chr.melanotus, Blyth, J.A. S. XII, L005- 

Inhabits Indian peninsula: rare in most parts; 
common in a few localities. 

(981) Chr. hrmalribon. 

Svn. Picus luematribon, Wagler. 

P. spilolophus. V igors, P. Z. S. 1830, 
p. 9S (the female). 

Inhabits Philippines. 
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Genus BRACHYPTERNUS, Strickland. Inhabits Arracan; Tenasserira provinces 

(982) Br. ceylonus (N. nat. Forsch ., 13, pi. 4}- where common - Java - 


Syn. Picus ceylonus. Forster. 

P. neglect us, Wngler. 

P. erythronotus (r), et P. rubescens (?), 
Vieillot. 

Inhabits Ceylon, where very common. 

(983) Br. aurantius (Edwards, pi. 182 ; PI. 
Util. 695). 

Syn. Picus aurautius, L. 

P. beiu'iilcnsis, Gmelin (nec Ilorsfield, 
Lin. Tr. XIII, 176). 

P. nuchalis, Wagler. 

P. tibetanus, Natterer. 

P. psarodes, Lichtenslein. 

P. hcmipodius, Swainson. 

Malacolophus ? melanoclirysos, Hodgson, 
’J. A. S. VI, 109. 

Br. micropus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 194. 
Var. P. chrysonotus, Lesson. 

Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon. 

Genus TIGA, Kaup. 

(984) T. Shorei , (Gould's £ Century,’ pi. 49). 

Syn- Picus Shorei, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 
175 ; J. A. S'. XIV, 193. 


(991) G. occipitalis (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi.47). 

Syn. Picus occipitalis Vigors. 

P. barbatus, Gray. 

P. affiuis (?), Rutiles . 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Tipper* ; Tenas- 
senm provinces ; Sumatra ? 

Division III. (with crested nape.) 

(992) G. Jlavinucha. 

Syn. Picus flavinucha, Gould, P. Z. S. 1833, 

p. 120. 

Dryotoinus flavigula, Hodgson, J. A. S. 
V, 106. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Assam ; Arakan. 

(993) G. chloropus (llardw. III. Ind. ZooL) 

Syn. Picus chloropus et cldorolophos, Vieillot. 
P. uipalensis. Gray. 

P. xauthoderus, Malherbe. 

Inhabits Himalaya chiefly; N. India: rare on 
the plains. 

(994) G. cliloroplianes (J. A. S. XV, 16). 


Inhabits Himalaya, and hilly regions of S. 
India. 

(985) T. intermedia, Blylh J .A. S .XIV, 193. J 

Inhabits Nepal ; Assam ; Svlhct ; Arakan : 
Tenasscrim ; Penang ; S. India 

(986) T. Iridacfyla, (3. A.S. XIV, 163.) 

Syn. Chrysonotus tridactylus, Swainson. I 

Picus tiga, Ilorsfield. J 

Tul'ki Besor of Malays, Sumatra. Inhabits j 


Syn. Picus cliloroplianes, Vieillot. 

P. chlorigaster, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XIII, 139). 

P. mentalis apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Inhabits S. India; Ceylon. 

(995) G. malaccevsis (J. A. S. XIV, 192). 

Syn. Picus malaccensis, Latham. 

Le Pic dc Malacca, Sonnerat. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


Malay countries. 

(9S7) T. Rafflmi (J.A. S. XV, 16). 

Syn. Picus Ralflesii, Vigors. 

T. labarum, Lesson. 

T. amictus, Gray. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

Subfara. GECJX IN.E. 

Genus GECINL S, Boic. 

(988) G squama tus( Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl.48). 

Syn. Picus squamatus,Vigors. 

P. dimidiatus apud Hardwicke and Gray 
(nec Temminck). 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(989) G. striolalus, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
1000. 

Syn. G. squamatus apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Inhabits Himalaya, and hilly regions of S. 
India ; occurs, though rare on the plains. 

(990) G. dimidiatus. 

Syn. Picus dimitafus, Temminck. 

P. vitatus, Vieillot. 

P. affinis, Raffles, apud Vigors, in Zool. 
App. to Lady Raffles’s Memoir of Sir 
St. Raffles, p. 668. 

G. viridauus, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 1000. 


i (996) G. mentalis {PI. Col. 384). 
j Syn. Picus mentalis, Temminck. 

j Inhabits Tenasserim provinces : Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula ; Sumatra. 

(997) G. pmneens (PI. Col. 423). 

j Syn. Picus puniceus, Horslield, Liu. Tr.XlII, 

| 661 . 

! Chrysonotus miniatus apud liyton (?), P. 

| Z. S. 1339, p. 106. 

I Tulclci Bajtdcarap or Belalu, Malay an (Raffles). 
Inhabits Tenasserim; Malayan peninsula ; Su¬ 
matra ; Java. 

Division IV. 

(998) G. pyrrhotis. 

Syn. Picus pyrrhotis, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 
108. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(999) G. rubiginosus. 

Syn. Picus rubiginosus, Eyton ('nec Swainson, 
B. W. Afr. II. p. 150;. 

P. roelanogaster, A. Hay, Madr. Journ, 
XIII, 153. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
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Genus GECINULUS, Blyth. 

(1000) G. grantia. (J. A. S. XIY, 192). 

Syn. Pious grantia, McClelland, P.Z. S. 1839, 
p. 165. 

.Inhabits Sikiin; Assam. 

Genus MEIGLYPTES, Swainson. 

(1001) M. pectoralis (PI. Col.) 

Syn. Pious pectoralis, Latham. 

P. marginatus, Reiuwardt. 

P. tnkki, Lesson. 

P.luridus, Nitzsch. 

P. fasciolatus Lichtenstein. 

Hemicercus brunneus, Eyto.u 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1002) M. trislis (PL Col 197, f. 1). 

Syn. Pious tristis, Ilorsfield, 

P. poicilophus, Tennninck. 

Glato Jlaioan, Malacca : Tukki Boreh of Ma¬ 
lays, Sumatra: Plalnlc-waiu, Java. Inhabits 
Tcnasseriin ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra; Java. 

(1003) M. jugularis, Blyth, J. A.S. XIV, 195. 
Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim. 

Genus M1CROPTERNUS, Blyth. 

(1004) M. phaioceps, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 195. 

Syn. P. rufonotus, Malherbe. 

P. rufus, Latham, apud Gray (nee 
Gmelin). 

Rufous Indian Woodpecker, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam ; Sylhet; Ar¬ 
racan ; Tenasserim provinces. 

(1005) M. gularis, Jerdon, Mactr. Jour a, XIII, 
139. Inhabits Indian peninsula. 

Syn. Slight variety of preceding species ? 
(1006) M. badius. 

Syn. Pious badius, Raffles. 

P. brachyurus, Vicillot. 

Tnkki Kalabu of Malays (Raffles). Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Subfam. PICIN.E. 

Genus DRIOCOPUS, Boie. 

(1007) Dr. martins {PI. Enl. 596). 

Syn. Picus martius, L- 
lnhabits Europe ; AV. Asia. 

Genus PICUS, L. (as restricted). 

(1008) P. lenconotus, Bechstein (Naum. 35, 
t. 65), 

Si'N. I’, cirris, Pallas (apud Gray). 

Inhabits N. Europe. 

(1009) P. himalayanus, Jardine an<l Selby {III. 
Ot». pi. 116). 


(1010) P. darjellemis, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 196. 
Syn. P. majoroides, Hodgson. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1011) P. mahrattensia, Latham (Gould’s 
* Century,’ pi. 51). 

Syn. P. hcemosomus, Wagler. 

Inhabits India generally (but never on the al¬ 
luvium of Lower Bengal). 

(1012) P. brunnifrona, A'igors (Gould’s ‘Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 52). 

Syn. P. aurifrons, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1013) P. Maori, Vicillot (Hurdw. III. Tnd. 
Zool.) 

Syn. P. medius from India, apud Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal ; Nepal ; Assam ; Tippera • 
Malayan peninsula. 

(1014) P. hyperythrua, Vigors (Gould’s ‘Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 50). Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1015) P. cathpharius, Hodgson, J. A. S. XII, 
1006. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1016) P. rnbricalns, Blyth, (described as fine 
old male of No. 302 in J. A. S. XIV, 197). In¬ 
habits Sikim. 

(1017) P.pygmrrns, A’igors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 44. 
Syn. P. trisulensis, Lichtenstein. 

Inhabits N. AV. Himalaya ; Nepal. 

(1018) P. molucccnsis, Gmelin, (PI. Enl. pi. 
748, f. 2). 

Syn. P. bicolor, Gmelin, apud Gray. 

P. zizuki (?), Tennninck. 

Tripsursus aurifus, Eyton. 

! Tnkky Ulit, Malayan ; Sumatra. Inhabits Ma- 
; layan peninsula ; Java. 

| (1019) P. cauicapillns, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 197- 
Syn. Qu. Permanent variety of P. molucccnsis. 
Inhabits Arakan : Tenasserim Provinces. 
(1020) P. roriegalus, AA'agler (nec Latham). 

Syn. P. molucccnsis. var. B, and Brown Wood¬ 
pecker, Latham. 

P. tnoluccensis, Hardw. and Gray Ill. 
lnd. Zool. 

r. Hardwickii, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XI11. 138- 

Cawnpore AVoodpecker, Latham. 

Inhabits India, southward of the Himalaya. 
(1021) P. (jymnopthabnos, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XVI11. Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1022) P. vulidirosfris, Blyth (described and 
referred to P. nanus, A igors, J. A. S. X1A , 197) 

Inhabits-? 

Subfam. PICUMNIN.E. 

Genus PlCl’MNUS, Temmiuck. 

(1023) P. innominatus, Burton, P. Z. S. 1835, 
p. 15 L 


Syn. P. assimilis, Natterer. 

Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 
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Syn. Vivia liipaleusis, Hodgson, J. A. 8. VI, 
107. 

Jf'ee-7rre, Nepal- Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus SAS1A, Hodgson. 

102T) S. abnornus (FI. Col. 371, f. 3). 

Syn. I’ieuninus abuonnis, Temminck. 

Inhabits .Malay countries. 

; 1025) S. ochntml , Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 77S. 
lhabits NepalSikim ; Assam; Sylhe.t; Ara- 
m. 

Subfain. AUNCTN.E. 

Genus 11 NX, Lin. 

102(1) V. ton/udui, L. (PI. Enl. 998). Inha¬ 
ts Europe, and Asia: common in many parts 
’ India, Calcutta, Ferozepove. 

Subfam. 1ND1CATOR1N.K. 

Genus INDICATOR, Vieillot. 

0027) T. ranl/wnofns, Blytli, .1. A. S. XI, 100, 
IV, 198 (Jerdon’s IP- Ind. Orn. pl. —In- 
abits Sikim. 

Subdivision 11. (I’ercliers). 

Earn. AIEGALAIMID.E. 

Genus MKGALALM.A, G. It. Gray. 

(10 2S) AL rirens (Gould’s ‘Century/ pi. 40). 

Syn. E. grandis, Gindin. 

Bucco vircns, Boddaert. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Assam; Cherni Eimji : 
Lina. 

J/. Uneat a (Turn. PI. Col. 522). 

Syn. B. lineatus, Vieillot. 

B. corvinus, Ton. 

P/to gating, Arakan. Inhabits Deyra lloon : 
sepal ; Assam ; Sylhet ; Tippera ; Arakan ; Te- 
asserim provinces; Sumatra (apud \ ieillot). 

(1030) M. caniceps (Vail. Park. t. 38, apud 
iray). 

Syn. B. lineatus apud Tickell. J. A. S. II, 
579. 

Bucco caniceps, Franklin, 

Burra Tiassanfa, Central India*. Kuoinmra, 
I.: Kootoorya , Malir. : Aootnr-kaaee, ( an. : 
Coofooreal , Cinglmlese. Inhabits Indian penin- 
uhi, spreading northward to the Devra Doom 
'onnnon in Mednapur jungles, and in Central 
ndia: replaced by a smaller and darker race in 
V\lon. Specimens from the Xilgiris and spe- 
•imens of rather smaller and darker-coloured race 
Vom Ceylon LB. zeylanicas ? (Lin.) 

(1033) AL cirtdis (Jordon’s 111. hid. Oru. 7 pi. 
26 )- 

Syn. Bucco viridis, L. 

Inhabits Xilgiris; Malabar. 

(1032) ALJlavifrons (Vail. Barb . t. 55). 

S\n. Bucco flavifrons, Cuv. 

B. aurifrons, Temminck. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 


(1033) AL c/trysopogon , {PL CoL 285). 

Syn. Bucco chrysopogon, Temminck. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

(1034) AT. versicolor (PL CoL 890). 

Syn. Bucco versicolor, Baffles. 

B. Rafflesii, Lesson. 

Tokoo>\ Malacca : Tnkoo, Sumatra (generic). 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

(1035) AL t/aadrico/or. 

Syn Bucco quadricolor, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1S39, 
p. 105. 

B. nmlaccensis (?), Hartlaub, Rev. Zool. 
1842, p. 337. 

inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1030) AL armi! laris {PL CoL 89, f. 1). 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Java? 

(1037) AT. asiatica (Vieillot, Gal. des Ois ., t. 
35). 

Syn. Trogon asiaiicus, Latham. 

Capito cyanocollis, Vieillot. 

Bucco cyanops, Cuv. 

B. cacrulcus, Dumeril. 

Barra Bassunt-hairi, Bengal : Koop-kha-loung, 
Arakan. Inhabits Bengal; sub-Himalayan region 
to Deyra Doom and valleys of the lower hills ; 
Assam ; Sylhet; Tipperah : ran? in Arakan. 

(1038) AT. Frank Unit. 

Syn. Bucco Franklinii, Blytli, J. A- S. A I, 
167. 

Inhabits S. K. Himalaya; Cherra Punji, As¬ 
sam ? 

(1039) AL jddlippensis (Tern. PL Col. 381). 

Syn. Bucco philippensis, Brissom 
B. flavigula, Boddaert. 

B. indicus, .Latham. 

B. tlavicollis, Vieillot. 

B. ruhricollis, Cuv. 

B. lutcus, Lesson (albino variety, Jerdon.) 
Chat a Basse at hairi , Bengal; Kat-khora and 
Tarnhayat (‘Coppersmith’), IT. : Chanda , Suma¬ 
tra : Flight^ Java. Inhabits Tndia generally ; 
nee Himalaya : Tippera ; Chittagong ; Kainrec 
(Arakan); Tenasserim provinces ; Penang ; Su¬ 
matra ; .lava ; Philippines , Ceylon. 

(1040) AT. rubricapilla (Brown’s Zoology , pi. 14) 
Syn. Bucco rubricapillus, Grnclin. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1011) Al. trimaculala (Term PL CoL 536, 

f. i). 

Syn. Bucco trimaculatus, Gray. 

B. frontalis, Temminck. 

B. Duvaucelei, Lesson. 

B. australis apud Rallies (nee llorstteld). 
B. cyanotis, Blyth (J. A. S. XLV, 105 
(Arakan variety). 

Nr/d-pu-din, Arakan. Inhabits Malayan pen¬ 
insula ; .Sumatra : with distinct variety in Arakan. 



Genus MEGALORIIYNCHHS, Eyton. 

(1042) Af. Hay'd , Gray (apud G. R. Gray). 

Syn. Mieropogon fuliginosus, Temminok. 
Calorhamplms sanguiuolentus, Lesson. 
Megalorhynclms spinosus, Jiyton. 

•Amp], s\ Sumatra : Unkot Baser/, Penang. In- 
labits Malayan paninsula ; Sumatra. 

^ Pam. CUCULIILE. 

Stibfain. CUGTLLVE. 

Genus CUCULUS, L. 

(1043) C. sparcerioides , Vigors (Gould’s 1 Cen- 
mry/ pi. 53). 

Syn. lYrniginous-iiecked Cuckoo (?), Latham. 
Inhabits Himalaya ; Nilgiris ; Malayan pen¬ 
insula. 

(1041) 0. vardrs, Vahl (Hardw. ///. I ml. Zool.) 

Syn. C. fugax, Horsficld. , 

C. Latlmmi, Gray, ! 

C. tcnuiroslris, Lesson. 

0. cjuhins, Sundevall. 

C. nisicolor, Hodgson, variety ? 
liltrou and Bvclian Cuckoo, and the 
young Sokagu, Cuckoo, Latham. 

Ohok-t/a/lo , and Popiya, lieng. .* Kupnk , or 
7 T pnk y 11. (Jerdou). Kntli pill a (; Sword bird'), 
Telugu. Znk-kat (Custom-house bird), J)ukhun. j 
“Inhabits India generally and Malay countries. 

(1045) C. slrialns, Drapiez. 

Syn. C. mioropt,erus, Gould. 

C. optatus, Gould, 4 Intr. to Birds of 
Australia.’ (Doubtful.) 

C. aflinis, A. Hay, J. A. S. XV. IS (large 
variety). 

C. flaviventris apud Strickland (?), J. A. 
S. XIII, 300. 

liOH-kn/ako , Beng. : Kyphul-pucka of hill-men, 
Masuri (Hutton). Inhabits India generally, and 
Malay countries : Australia? Rare in S. India. 

(1046) C. can or us , Liu. (PI- Pul. 811). 

Syn. 0. borealis, Pallas. 

C. hepat.icus, Sparrman, var. ? 

V'hu-p'hn , Dcvra Doon. Inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, Darjiling, Calcutta. 

(104 7) C. h dna I a uan us. Vigors (nee apud Gould's 
4 Century,’ pi. 54). 

Syn. S. saturatals, Hodgson, J. A. S. XII, 
942. XV, IS. 4 

Inhabits Himalaya generally : Tcnasserim pro¬ 
vinces. 

(i04S) C. poliocephalm , Latham (Gould’s 4 Cen¬ 
tury’ pi. 54). 

Syn. C. liimalayanus apud Gould, Cent. 
Inhabits Himalaya : S. India rarely. 

(1049) C. tenuirostrisy Gray (Hardw. III. Ltd. 
Zool.). 

Syn. C. flavus apud Lesson, et Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. XI, 220 : C. flavus, Ind. Var.? 
C. liueatus (?), Lesson, Traite. 

C. niger apud Blytb, J. A. S. XI, 908. 


Inhabits India generally. 

(1050) C. mendums , Seopoli. 

Syn. C. flavus, Gmclin. 

0. pyrogaster, Drapiez. 

(dalasi sc, Java, inhabits Malay countries. 

(1051) C. Sounerald, Latham. 

Syn. C. rufovittatus, Drapiez. 

C. pravatus, Horsfield. 

Inhabits S. India and Malay countries. 
Subgvuus SCRXICl LI’S, Lesson. 

(10 52) S. dirr nr aides. 

Syn. Pseudornis dicruroidcs, Hodgson, J. A. 

s. vnr, 130 

S. lugubris, Ind. Var.? 

Inbahits India*. Tcnasserim provinces : CVvlon. 

(i033) S. htgnhris. * 

Syn. Cuculus lugubris, Horsfield. 

0. albopuuctat us, Drapiez. 

AtroH -Aicon, J a va. In habit s M alayan pen i n- 
sula and archipelago. 

Subgenus CHRYSOCOGOYX, Boie. 

(1054) CItr. xuiiiftorltyuchos (Horsticld’s Zool. 
Res. in Java, pi. ) 

S \ N. Cuculus xanthorliynehos, Horsfield. 

Lampromorpha arnetlivstina, Vigors, V. 
Z. S. 183], p. 98. 

Inhabits Tenasscrim provinces: Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula and areliipelapo : J’hilippines • S. E. Hi¬ 
malaya (? Gray). 

(1055) Chr. chalcitrs (?), Temminck (PL OuL 
102, f. 2). 

Syn. Cuculus malayanus (?), Rallies. 

Ciir. smaragdinus, Blyih, J. A. S. XV, 
53 (lire Swainson). 

Tmgon inaeulatus, Gmclin, Brown’s 111. 
Zool. pi. XIII, fig. Sup. (hut. the spe¬ 
cific name quilc inapplicable). 

Inhabits Hill regions of India generally; Ara- 
kan ; Tenasscrim. 

(10 5 G) G!t r. hasa!is. 

Syn. Cuculus basalis, Horsfield. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 

Genus EI DYXAMYS, Vigors and Horsfield. 

(L 057) Pit. oriental is. 

Syn. Cuculus orienfalis, Lin., the male. 

C. punctatus ^ 

C. miudaneusis > Lin. 

C. scolopaccus J 
C. rnaculatus, Gmclin, 

Var.? C. indieus, Latham. 

C. niger, Latham (Edwards, pi. 58). 

CoeL H. ; Kokily Beng.: male —Tulin ; female 
Chide, Java ; Cowde-coha , Cingh. Inhabits In¬ 
dia, China, and Malay countries. 
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Pousya , Mahr. 


► the female. 
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Genus OXYLOPHl S, Swainson. 

(1058) O. melanolenrox (figured as the female 
Ido/io Ci'choir by Shaw). 

Syn. Cuculus melanoleucos, Gmclin. 

0. edolius, Cuvier. 

Leptosomus afer ft pur! Franklin and 
Sykes. 

Vop'nja, Hind.: Kohi Bubul, Beng.: Golli Ko¬ 
ala (‘ Milkman Cuckoo),’ Telugu. Inhabits Tn- 
lia generally ; Ceylon : rare on the eastern side 
)1‘ the Bay of Bengal, and never (?) in the Malay 
countries. 

(1050) 0. roron/and/tfi (pi. But. 271, f. 2). 

Svn. Cuculus coromamlus, 1j. 

C. collaris, Vieillot. 

Inhabits India generally and Malay countries. 

Subfam. BIKEN ICO 1 HI A1N .E. 

Genus PIKENICOIMIAUS, Vieillot. 

Qadow (generic), Malacca. 

Subgenus DASYLOPIIl S, Swainson. 

(1060) I). mpercUiosutt. 

Svn. Ph. superciliosus, Cuv. 

Inhabits Philippines. 

Subgenus P11 lENIC-OPI IA US. 

(1061) Ph.pt/rrhocejjltalm (Pennant's ‘ Indian 
Zoology,’ p. 5). 

Svn. Cuculus pvrrocephalus, Forster, 
l’li. leucogastcr, Dumeril. 

j Malkoha, Ceylon (Pennant). Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1002) 77/. indanogasler (PL Col. .‘Mil). 

Svn. Cue. mclanngaster, A r ieillot.—the. young? 
Ph. ealorhynchos, Teinminck. 

Inhabits Celebes: Moluccas. 

(1063) Ph. curvirostriu (Vail. Gin. d’ Afr. t. 
224). 

Svn. Cuculus curvirosfris, Shaw. 
j 1 !). tricolor, Stephens. 

Ph. viridis. Vieillot. 

Cuculus mclanognatlms apud R iffles (nec 
Ph. melanognathus, 1 lorsfield ). 

Inggang Balukar, Sumatra. Inhabits Malay 
countries. 

Subgenus ZANCLOSTOMUS, Swainson. 

(1064) Z. diardi. 

Sys. Melias Diardi, Lesson. 

Plmmicophaus tristis apud Blyth, J. A. 
S. XI, 928. 

Cadow Kuchin, Malacca. Inhabits Malay 
countries. 

(1065) Z. sumatranus. 

‘ Syn. Cuculus sumatranus, Raffles. 

Phoenicophus Crawfurdii, Gray. 

O/tMmniJn Sumutrn. Inhabits Malnv countries. 


(1066) Z. tristis (Belanger, Voy. pi. ). 

Svn. Melias tristis, Lesson. 

Phceuicophaus longicaudatus, Blyth. 

Bun Knkil , Beng.: 7; Va-pha-lai, Arakan. In¬ 
habits Bengal, Nepal, Assam, Arakan, Tenasse- 
ritu provinces, Penang. 

(1067) Z. viridirostris, Jerdon (TIL Ind. Orn. pi. 
*•) 

Syn. Phrenicophaus Jerdoni, Blyth. 

Kappra Popya, Hind. JVamaneh Kali, Te- 
lugu : Handi Koota, Ceylon (DanielI) ; Mat cau- 
datia, Do. (Layurd). Inhabits Peninsular India ; 
Ceylon. 

(1068) Z. javanicus (Horsfield's ‘ Zool. lies, in 
Java , pi. ). 

Syn. Phoenicophaus javanicus, Horsficld. 
Coccyx.us chrysogaster, Tennninck. 

C. rubriroslris, Drapiez. 

Chalybeate Cuckoo, Latham. 

Kale a Apia, Malacca: Bubut Kttmbang, Java 
Inhabits Malay countries ; Teuasseritu. 

Genus RH1NORTHA, Vigors. 

(1069) Jth. chlorophcea (Belanger, Voy. pi. ], 
the female). 

Svn. Cuculus chlorophmus, Raffles. 

C. sumatranus, Cuvier. 

Phcenicophaus caniceps. Vigors. 

Ph. viridirostris, Eyton. 

Bubut us lsidorei et B. Davaucelei, Les¬ 
son. 

Coccyzus badius, Gray. 

Anadteims ruius et A. rufcscens Swaiu- 
son. 

Slay a. See-say a, Malacca. Bubul, Sumatra. 
Inhabits Malay countries. 

Genus TAGCOCUA, Lesson. 

(1070) T. infuscata, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 200. 

Inhabits Tarai region bordering on Nepal and 
Sikim. 

(1071) T ajjiuis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 19. 
Inhabits Central India; Mednapur jungles; 
Rajmahl; Monghvr. 

(] 072) T. sirkee (llardwicke’s III. Ind. Zool.) 

Syn. Centropus sirkee, Gray. 

C. cucuioides, C. W. Smith, J. A. S. X. 
658. 

Coccyzus chrysogaster of Royle’s list. 
Inhabits vicinity of Cawnpore; Deyra Doon. 
(1073) T. LeschenauUU, Lesson. 

Syn. Zanclostomus sirkee apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Inhabits S. India. 

Genus CENTROPUS Illiger. 

Mahuka, Hind. : Kuka, Beng. : Atte Cuccula, 
Cingli. : Buop, Arakan : Bubut, and Kradok, 
Malay. 

(1074) C. eurycercus, A. Hay (J. A. S. XIV, 
nr, n 
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Syn. Cuculus bubutus apud Raffles (nee Gen- 
tropus bubutus, llorsfield). 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

(1075) C. philippensis , Cuvier (Horsfield’s 
Zool. Res. in Java, pi. ). 

• Syn. Cuculus aegyptius, var. y , Latham. 

Cory deny x pyrrho pterus, Vieillot. 
Centropus bubutus, llorsfield. 

(J. castauopterus, Stephens. 

C. fasciatus, 0. W. Smith, J. A. S. X, 
C59. 

Var. Polophilus sinensis, Stephens. 
Inhabits S. E. Asia and its Archipelago. 

(1070) G. chlororhynchos, Blyth, J. A. S. 
tV Ill. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1077) 0. viridis (Brown’s Zoology , pi. XIII, 
i*;. infra). 

Syn. Cuculus viridis, Scopoli. 

C. bengalensis, Latham. 

0. loin apud K a (lies. 

C. lopidus ct C. alfinis, llorsfield. 

C. pumilus, and probably C. melanops, 
Lesson. 

C. dimidiatus, Blyth, «T. A. S. XII, 915. 
C. rect unguis, Strickland, Ann. Mag. X. 
H. XIX, 134. 

Polophilus Lathami (?), Leach. 

Inhabits India generally and Malay countries, j 
more abundant in the latter. 

(1078) C. bicolor , Lesson. 

Syn. 0. celcbensis, Quoy and Gaymard, Y<*y. 
de I’ Astrolabe. 

Inhabits Celebes; Moluccas. 

ham. TROGON 11).E. 

Genus IIAIUXVCTES, Swainson. 

(1079 s ! II. llodgsonii , Gould {Mon. Trogotuda\ 
pi. 34) 

IHoo-ta-roo , Arakan. Inhabits Nepal; Assam ; 
Sylhet; Arakan. 

(10*0) 77. kasurnba (Gould’s Mon. Troyan i(Lv 
pi. 29V 

Syn. Trogon kasurnba, Raffles. 

Tr. coudea, Cuvier. 

Tr. laseiaius, Tcm. (nec PennanT). 

Tr. Temminckii, Gould. 

Kasurnba, Sumatra. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula ; Sumatra. 

(1081) II. Diardi (Gould’s Mon. Trogonida *, 
1>1. 30). J 

Ghimoba , Kuna somba (.Kasurnba ?), Malacca. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

(1082) IL fasciatus (Gould’s Mon. Trogonidce, 

Syn. Trogon fasciatus, Pennant. 

Tr. malabaricus, Gould. 


Kufju Churl of some. Hind. : Kurna Mahr. . 
Kakwrni Kukki, Can. Inhabits peninsula of In¬ 
dia ; Ceylon. 

(1083) II. riitilus (Gould’s Mon. Trogonida\ 
pi. 33). 

Syn. Trogon rutilus, Vieillot. 

Tr. ciiinamomeus (?), Temminck. 

T. Duvaucelei, Temminck. 

T. fascial us, var. B., Latham. 

Ramguba , Malacca. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula ; Sumatra. 

(1084) H.oreskios (Gould’s Mon. Trogonidce 
pi. otS). 

Syn. Trogon oveskios, Temminck. 

Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserirn provinces. 

Fam. rAPRIMULGID.E. 

Subfam. PODARG1N/E. 

Genus PODARGUS, Cuvier. 

(1085) P. Juntas , Vigors (Gould’s leones 
Arinin). 

Syn. Bombvcistoma Fullartonii, Hav, J. A. S, 
X, 573. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(108 0) P. ,Ta raven six, Horsfield (Tem. Pl. 
Col. 159; llorslield’s Z.aol. lies, in Java). 

Syn. r P. cornutus, Tem. (the adult ?). 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 

(1087) P. nffinis, Blyth, J. A. S, XVI, 1180. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Subfam. CAPniMULGI NAE. 

('hippnk. H Dab choorer, also Dubbak chooree, 
also Uudhee chooree , II. and B : Tnkuny, Ma¬ 
layan. Uyeet pui/eeu, Arakan; Kttppo pitta (Frog- 
bird), Ti-lugu ; also As kappri yadu, Tel. 

Genus El' ROSTOPODUS, Gould. 

( MISS) En.cerriniceps (Gould s leones Avium). 

Syn. Lyncornis cerviniceps, Gould. 

Twun-dweny-nyhat , Arakan. Inhabits Bur¬ 
mese countries. 

(1089) Eu. Temminckii (Gould’s leones Avium). 

Syn. Lyncornis Temminckii, Gould. 

Caprimulgus imberbis, Temminck. 

C. puleher, A. liay, Madr. Journ. XIII, 

161. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 

Genus C'AI’RIMULGUS, Liu. 

(1090) C. iudicus, Latham (Jerdon’s III. lnd. 
Orn. pl. 24). 

Syn. C. cinerascens, Vieillot. 

G. inuotatus, Hodgson (juv.) 

Inhabits India generally, Malayan peninsula. 

(1091) C. albonotatus, Tiekell, J. A. S, II, 
580. 
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Syn. r. gauge! icus, Blvtli, mentioned Ann. 
Ma S . N. II. 1843. pi. 95. 

C. macrounis apud Blvlh, J. A. S, XI, 
5S6. 

C. nipalensis, Hodgson, Gray, Zool.Misc. j 

Inhabits Northern and Central India.- com-1 
on in Lower Bengal. j 

(1092) G. macrourus , Horsfield (Gould’s B. 1 
. Vol. II, pi. 9). ' | 

Inhabits Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca, Java, j 
. Australia ; very rare in Lower Bengal j 

(1093) C. mahrattensis, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832,1 
. 83. 1 | 

Six. C. atripennis, Jerdon, Ill. Ind. Orn., art.. ( 
C. asiaticus. 

C. asiaticus, var. C (?), Latham. ; 

Inhabits S. India, Ceylon. i 

(10941 G. asiaticus, Latham (Vaill. Ois. d '! 
[fr., t. ; Hardw. 111. Ind. Zoo/.) 

Syn. C. pectoral is, Cuv. 

Bombay Goat sucker, Latham. 

Bacca-nteena, Cingh. Inhabits India generally. 

(1095) C. monticolm, Franklin, J’. Z. S. i 
831, p. 116. ; 

Syn. Great Bombay Goat sucker, Latham. 
Inhabits India generally, Arakan (Rainree). 
(1096) C. Cjffinis, Horsfield. 


Svx. Hirundo mclba, Lin. 

11. alpiua, Seopoli. 

Cvpselus gul.tairalis, Vieillot. 

C. gularis, Stephens. 

Inhabits mountainous regions of the S..of Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Rare in the British is¬ 
lands. Common in Central India, Nilgiris, &c. 

(1101) C. opus (PL End. 542, fig. ]_). 

Syn. Hirundo apus, Lin. 

Cypselus nutrarius, Tern. 

Inhabits Europe and \V. Asia : common in 
Afghanistan. 

(1102) O. villains, Jardine and Selby (///. Orn. 
2nd series, pi. 39), 

Inhabits S. E. Asia, as China, and the Mala¬ 
yan peninsula and archipelago : common at Pe¬ 
nang. N. W. Himalaya. 

(1 103) G, leuconyx, Blyth, J. A. S, XIV, 218. 

Inhabits India generally : rare. 

(ll<)4i C. sub furcates , Blyth, J. A. S. Will. 

Syn. C. aflinis, var., Strickland, l\ Z. S. 1846, 
p. 99. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1105) G. tiffin is. Gray (Hardw. JU. Ind. Zoo!). 

Syn. C. nipalensis, llodgson, J. A. .8, V, 780. 

C. monlatms. Jerdon, Madr. Journ. XIII, 
1+4. 


Inhabits Java. This is a diminutive of C. mon- 
icolus ; wing Inches. 

Fam. CYPSELID/E. 

Subfam. CYPSELIN.E. 

Genus ACANTHYLIS, Boic. 

(1097) Ac. caudacnta. 

Syn. Hirundo caudacnta, Latham. 

Cvpselus giganteus, 'j’nnminck. 

Inhabits Nilgiris, Ceylon, Malayan peninsula, 
rarely Arakan. 

(1098,) Ac. fusca (Gould’s B. A. Vol. II, pi. 
10; Swainson’s Zool. 111., n. s., pi. 42; Be- 
lessert, Souvenirs, &c., j)t. 2, pi. 9, and Mat/, 
de Zool. J840, Ois. pi. 20). 

Syn. Hirundo fusca, Shaw. 

Chsetura australis, Stephens. 

Ch. macroptera, Swainson, Zool. 111. 

Ch. nndipcs, Hodgson, J. A. S, V, 779. 
Cypselus leuconotus, Dclessert . 
Acanthylis caudacuta, (Lath.) apud 
Gould, loc. cit. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya, and Australia (at 
least as figured by Mr. Swainson and by Mr. 
Gould). 

(1099) Ac. leucopygialis, Blyth, J. A. S, XIII. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


Ahnbil , Hind. Inhabits plains and lower hills 
of India generally ; rare in the Dubinin ; Ceylon. 

ill06) G. ba/asiensis, Gray (Hardw. III. Ind. 
Zool.) 

Syn. C. palntarunt. Gray. 

Inhabits most part of India : wherever the Bo- 
rassns grows, to the fronds of which it affixes its 
nest. Arakan (Kamree). Common in Ceylon. 

Genus COLLOCALT A, G. R. Gray. 

(1107) C.nidijica. 

Syn. Hirundo nidilica, Latham. 

H. esculcnta apud Horsfield. 

11. fuciplmga apud Shaw. 

11. bre.virostris, McClelland, P. Z. 8. 
1839, p.155. 

II. miicolor, J -rdon, Madr. Journ. XI, 
238 ; referred to Cypselus. ibid. XIII, 
173 ; and termed C. concolor, J. A. S, 
XI, 886. 

Walt (dam a, Cingh. Inhabits Nilgiris, Ceylon, 
Sikim, Assam ; and Malay countries. 

(1108) O. fuciphaya. 

Syn. Hirundo fuciphaga, Thunbcrg. 

Inhabits rocky coasts bordering the Bay of 
Bengal, and of Malayan peninsula and archi¬ 
pelago. 

Subfam. MACROPTERIGIINJD. 


Genus CYPSELUS, Illiger. 

n 1 001 G. mfilha f Edward* nl 97Y 


Genus MACEOPTERYX, SwainBon. 

H 1 CiQ} M rhVfinntua. 
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Syn. Hirundo coronata, Tickell, J. A. S, II, 
580; IV, 21. 

M. kleclio of India, Auclormn. 

Inhabits jungles of Central and S. India, and 
of Ceylon. 

«(| 110) M. klecho (Swainson's Zool. III., n. s., 
pi. 74). 

Syx. Hirundo kleclio, llorsfidd. 

Oypselus longipninis, Termninck. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 

('ll II) M. cotwins (PL Cal. 2681. 

Syn. Oypsclus eomsitus. Tennuinck. 

Inhabits Eastern Malasia; Sumatra? 

Suborder PASSERES, L. modified. Pam. COlt- 
VII)/E. Subfam. CORYIN.E (A.) Crows. ! 
Genus CORVUS, Lin. . 

(1112) C. cnlmtHtthts, ^vkes (Hardwieke’s 111-\ 
lad. Zool) i 

Svn. oriental is, Eversmann. j 

('. cornne. var . Franklin, 
t) corax of Sumatra ? Rattles. 

I) anil Icmj, .Bens- -■ hlutr kmc a, “ 7) ken kowa 
nr ^mf/Z’XJerdon), Hind. : Palutri kmnt, Deyra 
Boon: Bnrmuj (faga-ejaga, Malayan. Inhabits j 
India generally ; Ceylon; Assam; Arakan ; le- 
nasscrim ; Malayan peninsula : Sumatra ? : also j 
N. Asia (Eversmann). 4 Haven’ of Europeans in J 
India. I 

(1113) G. enrone, L. {PL Enl. 495). j 

Inhabits Europe; N. Asia? Japan? China? 

(1114) C. comic, L. {PL Enl. 76;. j 

Inhabits N. Europe, and /V Asia : Japan ! 
(Tenmiinck). 

(1115) 0. spleudnw, Vieillot {PI GoL 425). 

Kag or Kak, Bong. : Kowa, or Path Kowa , i. j 
e. ‘Common (’row 5 ., Hind. hast, foiwa , Deyra | 
Doon : Gac-co, Cingli. Inhabits India generally ; : 
Assam, Sylliet, Chittagong, and northernmost j 
part only of Arakan, where its occurrence is of j 
recent date. ! 

(111(5) C. mttcrorlnjuchm , Vieillot. 

Syk. ? Frogilus cnea, Horstteld. ' 

Inhabits vicinity of Straits of Malacca. ! 


0. CHOUGHS. 

Genus PTRRHOCORAX, Vieillot. 

(1120) P. alpinus , Vieillot {PL EnL 35). 

Syn. Corvua pyrrhocorax, L. 

Inhabits Alps, Himalaya, and other lofty 
mountain chains of Europe and Asia. 

Genus PREGILUS, Cuv. 

(112 I ) Fr. (jraculus {PL Enl. 255.) 

Syn. t’orvus graculus. L. 

V. urythrorlnunphus, Vieillot. 

Fr. europceus. Lesson, 

Fr. cry thro pus. Swainson. 

Inhabits loftv mountain ranges of Europe 
and Asia : also high cliffs overhanging the sea. 

Subfam. GARRULIN/E. 

(A) MAGPIES. 

Genus PICA, Brisson. 

(1122) P. bottanenm f Ad. Delessert. 

Syn. I\ nmzaloptera, Blyth, J. A. 8. XI, 193, 
Inhabits Bootan. 

(1123) P. Media Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, 393, 
1844. 

Syn. F. scricea, Gould, I\ 7. S. 1845, p. 2. 
Inhabits China. 

(1124) P- candata, Eav {PL EnL 488). 

Syx. P. luelatiolcuca, Vieillot. 

Inhabits Europe, N. Asia, and N. America 
west of tlu* Rooky mountains range : variety 
common in Afghanistan. 

Genus DKNDRACITTA, Gould. 

(11-5) D. lencogaslra, Gould, (Trans. Zool. Soc. 
Yol. 1, pi. 12). Inhabits Nilgiris. 

(1120) 7). raja (Vaill. Ois. d' Jfr. pi. 59; 
Gould's ‘Century/ pi. 42). 

.Syn. Corviis rufus, Scopoli. 

Cor«cias vagabunda, Latham. 

Pica rufiventris, Vieillot. 

Ilundi-chacha (‘pan-scraper,’ imitative of cry) 
and Talka ckor (‘ rupee-thief), Beng. .- Malta, 
Lot, H. (Jerdon). : Mahtab, and Ckaud, Sindee 
(Btimes). Inhabits India generally: plains and 
lower hills. 


(1117) O. frugiletjits, L. (VI. EnL 4S4.) 

Inhabits Europe; Afghanistan; kashmir; 

Japan (Temminck). j 

(1118) C. monedula, L, (PL Enl. 523). 

Inhabits Europe ; Middle Asia; kashmir; N. 
Africa. 

B. NUTCRACKERS. 

Genus NUCIERAGA, Brisson. 

(1119) N. hemispila, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Century/ 
pi. 86., Inhabits Himalaya. 


(1127) D. sinensis (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi. 43). 

Syn. Corvua sinensis Latham. 

KofouikaJc , Masnri. Inhabits Himalaya; China ? 
(1128) D. altirostris . 

Syn. Crypsimm altirostris, Blyth. J. A. S. XII, 933, 
D. frontalis McClelland, P. Z. 8. 1839, 
p. 163. 

Inhabits Sikim : Assam ? 

Genus CRYPSIRINA, Vieillot. 

(1129) Cr. varians (Horsfield’s Zool. Res. in 
Jaca : Lm . Ois. d' Ajr. 56). 
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Stn. Corvus various, Latham. 

C. tenim, Shaw, 

Phrenolris temia, Uorsdehl 

OheJcitut , or Benteot , Java. Inhabits Tenasse- 
rim* Java. 

Genus TEMXORUS, Lesson. 

(1130) T. leucoplenis (PL Col . 265^. 

Syn. Glaucopis leuropterus, Tcmminek. 
Talong-gaga, or Kolang-gaga, Malayan. Inha¬ 
bits Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 

(15.) JAY-MAGPIES. 

Genus CISSA, Boie. 

(1131) G, venatoria (Hardw. Ill. hid. Zool). 

Syn. Kitt.a venntoria, Gray. 

Corvus sinensis (?), Boddaert.. 

C. speciosus (?), $hn\\\ 

Corapica bengalcnsis, Lesson. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya, Assam, Arakan, Te- 
nasserim provinces. 

(1132) C. paella, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

Genus PSTLORHINUS, Ruppell. 

(1133) Ps. magnirostris, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 

27. Inhabits Ya-mn-dong mountains, separating 
Arakan from Pegu. 

(1134) Ps. occipitalis , Blyth (J. A. R. XV, 27; 
Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi. 41.) 

Sny, Pica erytlirnrhyncha apud Vigors and Gould. 
Corvus sinensis (?). Lin. 

C. crythrorhvnchos (?), Boddarrt. 

Corncias melnnoeenhala (?>, Latham. 

Ps. albicnpillus, Blyth (the young.) 

NiUikant , Masuri, Inhabits Himalaya : China ? 

(113 5) Ps. favirostris, Blyth (J.A.S. XV, 28.) 

Inhabits Sikim ; Kashmir (vide J. A. 8. 
XV, 284). 

Genus GABRUPT S, Brisson. 

(l 136) G. ornatus , Gray (Hardw. III. Inch Zool. 
Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi. 38). 

Syn. G. bispecularis, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

0137) G. f/itlark. (Jlardw. III. Ind. Zool. 
Oould’s 'Century,’ pi. 36, 40.) 

Syn. G. lnnreolntus, Vigors. 

Vigorsii, Gray (the young!. 

Ban-sarra, of hill men (Ilutton). Inhabits 
J! imalaya. 

Genus PERISOREUS. Fr. Bonap. 

(1138) P. infaustm (Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe ’ 

pi. 215). J ’ 

Stn. Corvus infuust us. L. 

C. sibirieus, Boddaert. 

C. russicus. Gmelin. 

C. mimus, Pallas. 


I Inhabits Northern regions of the Old Conti- 
I nent. 

I). Inxcrtoe sedix. 

Genus LOPHOCITTA. G. R. Gray. 

(1139) I. galericulnta (Lcvaillant, Ois. dePas. 
pi. 42). 

Syn. Corvus gnlerieulatus, Cuv. 

Lh li ius sea pula t us. Licht. 

L. coronal us. Raffles, (the female.) 

Vnnga cristata, Griffith’s An. Kingd. 

Barony Jeri, Malayan. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula : Sumatra ; Java. 

Genus TIJRNAG RA (?,) Lesson. 

(1140) T. (?) striata (Gould’s ‘ (Vnturv,’ 
pb 37). 

Stn. Garrulus striotus, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. ♦ 

Subiam. GARRULAG1NJE. 

Genus GARRULAX, Lesson. 

(1141) Gr. Belavgeri, Lesson {Zoologie du Fog. 
do M. Belanger). 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces ; Pegu. 

(]!42) G. leucolophos, (Gould’s £ Century,’ pb 
18.) 

Syn. Corvus leucolophos, Hardwickc. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam; Sylhet; Arakan, 

( 1143 ) G. chinensis. 

Syn. Lnnius chinensis, Scopoli. 

Corvus auritus, Daudio. 

Turd us shanlm et T. mclnnnpis, Gmelin. 
Craferopns leucogenys, Blyth, J. A. S.XI, 180. 

Inhabits China. 

(1 i 44) G. albognlaris. 

Syn. Innthocincla nlhosulnris, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 187- 
Cinelnsoimt albigula, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX 
140. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(] 145 ) G. pectoral is. 

Syn. lanthneincda peetoralis, Gould. P. Z. S. 1835, 

p. 186. 

Cinelosorua grisn ire, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 

J 46. 

G. melanotis, BJyth, J. A. S. XU, 149. variety. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Arakan; Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces. 

(1146) G. moniliger. 

Syn Cinelosoma moniliger, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX 
147. 

Ianthor-inda peetoralis (?) apud McClelland 
P. Z. S 1839. p. 160, 

G. McClellandii (?), Blyth, J, A. S. XII, 949. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Assam: Tippera, 
Arakan ; Tenasserim Provinces. 

(1147) G. ctemlatus . 

Syn. Cinelosoma coerulalura, Hodgson, As, Res 
XIX) 147> 
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Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

1148) G. ocellatus (Gould’s 4 Century,’ pi. 15). 
Syn. Cinclosoma ojellatum, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 
r l # 149) G. rufogularix 


Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1160) G. (?) mhricatm , Blytli, J. A. S. XU, 
951. Inhabits Eootan. 


Stk Ianthocincla nifogularis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1S35, 

j>. 1 « 7 . 

Ciiicloaoinii rnfimcnta, Hodgson, As. lies. XIX, 
148. 


Genus AOTTNODURA, Gould. 

(1161) Ad. Ec/e.rioni, Gould, P. Z. 8. 1836, 
p. IS. 

Syn. Lciocinrla plmnosa, Blyth,J. A. S. XIT, 953 

Inhabits R. E. Himalaya; Assam ; Sylhet. 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Clierra Punji; Tip- | (1]63 ) Act n ; pu i en .ui 

Syn. Cimdosoma uipaleiisc, Hodgson, As. Rs. XIX, 
145 (type of Ixops, Hodgson''. 

Inhabits R. E. Himalaya. 


era. 

( 1150 ) G. sf/tmmhts (Jardine and Selby’s 111. 
)ni , 2nd series, pi. 4). 

SyN. Janthooiucla squamata, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, 
p. 47. 

Cimdosoma mclanura, Hodgson. As. Res. XIX, 
147. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1151) G. subunirolnr, Hodgson (described J. j 
t. S. XIT, 952 ; XIV, 599). 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. j 

(1152) G. uffhiis, Hodgson (described J. A. R. j 
XU, 950). ' | 

Inhabits R. E. Himalaya. j 

(1153) G. variegatus (Gould’s 4 Century,’ pi. j 

16). ' j 

Syn. Cinclosoma vnriegatum, Vigors. j 

G. Abeillei. Lesson. j 

Inhabits N. E. Himalaya. j 

' 1 

(1154) Cr. chrysopterns. 


! Genus S1BIA, Horl^son (Si fry a, Nepal V 

! (1133) F. picoicles, Hodgson (described J. A. 

| S. VIII, 38). 

Syn. IMerophnsia euculopsis, Blvth, J A. S. XL 
]*7. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1134) <?. onpi.,strata. 

• Syn. Ginrlosorna CMni«lrntmn. Vigors. 

(\ iwlnnocephalnm (?), Rovle’s list. 

S. nigriccps, Hodgson. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus OUTIA, Hod "son. 

(1135) C. nipnlensis , Hodgson (J. A. S XV 
772; XVI, 110). 

Khatyn, or Khatyn, Nepal. Inhabits S. E. 
Himalaya. 


Syn. lanlliocincla chrysoptera, Gould, P. Z S. 1835. Genus PrERLTIHT/S, Swainson. 


p. 4S. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1155) Qr. erythrocpphalm (Gould’s ' Century/ 
p. 17). 

Syn. Cinclosoma erythrorephalum, Vigors. 

Inhabits N. K. Himalaya. 


( LI 33) Pt . rufiventer, Blvth, J. A. S. XI, 183 • 
XII, 954 (Gray’s III. Gen.'Kirch). 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1137) Pt. en/fhroptrrm (Gould’s ‘ Century ' 
!pl. 11). 

• Syn. Lanins errthroptcrus, Vigors. 


(1156) Cr. ru fir oil is (Jardine and Selby's III. I Inhabits Himalaya. 


On?. 2nd series, pi. 21). 

Syn. lanthocimda rnficollis, Jardine and Selby. ! 
T. luiiaris, McClelland, P. S. 1839, p.’ 1 GO. j 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Assam ; Sylhet ; | 
Tippcrah. 4 j 

(1.157) (r. p hornier us (Gould’s leones Avium), j 


Syn. fanthocinela phaitiicca, Gould. 

Crateropiw pnniceiis, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, ISO. ! (11 69) L. I idem. 


Subfam. LEIOTITRICAN.E. 

Genus LEIOTTTRTX, Swainson. 

(i 16 S) L. arejentauris. 

Syn. Mesia nrgeutauris, Hodgson, ind. Her. 1838 , 

p. 88 . 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 


Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. i 

(1158) G. cachinnans (‘Madras Journal/ X, ' 
255, pi. 7). 

Syn. Crnteropus cachinnans, Jcrdon. 

Cr. Lafrcsnnyii, Ad Delessert. 

Cr. Delesserti, LaFresnaye (nec Cr. Delesserti, 
Jerdon). 

Inhabits Nilgiris. « 

( 1159 ) G. (?) lineatus. 

Syn. Cinclosoma linealum, Vigors. 

C. $etifcrum, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 148 . 

1 n7 


Syn. Sylvia lutea, Seopoli. 

Tanagra sinensis, Gindin. 

Pams fureatus, Temniinek. 

Bahila culipyga, llo<igsou.lud. Rev.1638, p. 88. 

Inhabits Himalaya; China ? 

(1170) L. striyula (Ad. Delessert, Souvenirs , 
kc. pt. 2, pi. 8 i. 

Syn. Siva strigula, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1838, p. 89. 
Mupc><ipa variegata, Delessert, Hag. le Zoul. 

1840, Ois., t 20. 

L chrysoccphala Jameson. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 
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(1171) A. cyanouroptera. ; 

Syn. Siva oyanouroptera, Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1838, | 

p. 88. i 

Leiothrix lepida, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, 

p. 1 62. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam. 

(1172) X. ignitinda. 

Syn. Minin ignitinrta, Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1838, 
p. 32. 

L. ornata, McClelland. P. Z. S. 1839, p. 162. j 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Assam. j 

(1173) X. cinarea. j 

Syn. Minla cinerea, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 449. 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1174) X. cadawiceps. I 

Syn. Minin CHstanieeps, Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1839, j 

p. 33. | 

Inhabits Himalaya. j 


Subfam. PARING. 

( A. Paradoxornn subseries.) 

Genus CONOSTOMA, Hodgson. 

(1183) 0. ccmodius, Hodgson (J. A. S r X r 
856). 

Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus HETEUOMORPH A, Hodgson. 

(1184) If. rnjiceps (J.A S. XII, 1010, pi. ). 

Syn. Pnradoxoruis mficeps, Blytb, J. A. S. XI, 187. 
Inhabits Sikim ; Boo tan ; Arakan. 

(1185) TT. (? Paradovoruis ?) caniwpn, Blytb, 
A. S. XVJI1. Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus Sl/THORA, Hodgson. 

(1 1 86) S. rufeeps. 

Syn. Chlcuasicus, ruficeps, Blvtli, .J. A. S. XIV, 
578 . 

Inhabits Sikim. 


(1175) X. virripectus. j (1187) &. nipa lends, Hodgson (I rid. llev. 

Syn. Siva* vinipectus, [Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1828 , j 1838, p. 32). Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

* (1188) S. fuhnfrom , Hodgson (J. A. S. XIV, 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. j 579). Inhabits Nepal. 


(1176) X. chrysatin {ckn/sopleru* ? sen leu - 
cods ?) 

Syn. Propnrns ehrysotis, Hodgson. J. A. S. XIII, 
938 ; XVI, 448. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus JXUEl S. Hodgson. 

(1177) /• occipitalis , J. A. S. Xl\, 552. 

Syn. Siva occipitalis, Blyth, J* A. S, XIII, 937- 
Inhabits Sikim. 


Genus EALCUNCU LUS, Yidllot. 

(1189) F fcontains (Gould's B. A. Vol. 11. 
pi. 79). 

Syn. Lanins frontatus, Latham, 

Inhabits E. and S. Australia. 

Genus PARES, Liiu 

(1190) P. jldvocristatus , Lafresnayc. 

Syn. P. sultanctis, Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1837, p 81, 
Melanoehlora llavocrietatu et M. sumaivana. 
Lesson. 


(1178) J. flaricollis. 

Syn. Ynhina ? flavicollis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
167. 

Inhabits Himalaya (Masuri to Bootan). 

Genus YTHINA, Hodgson. 

(1179) F. gnlaris . Hodgson (Js. Res. XIX, 
166.) 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(11 SO) Y. occipital is , Hodgson {Js. Res. XIX, 
166). 

Inhabits *S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus MYZORNIS, Hodgson. 

(1181) M. pyrrhoura. Hodgson, (J. A. S. XII, 
9S4; XIV, 561). 

Genus EBVOBJW^ Jftodgson. 

(11S2) •£. xardhbietfcn, Hodgson J. A. S. 
XIII/880^ 

Syw. E- xanthochlora, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 1845, p. 

•* -33, 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Arakan ; Malayan 
neninsula. 


Inhabits Nepal ; Sikim ; Bool an ; Assam ; 
Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

(1191) P. vionticolm, Vigors (Gould’s ‘Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 29. f. 2.) Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1192) P. cinerem, Yieillot (PI. Gut. 287, f- 
2 ; Levaillant, Ois.d ’ Afr. pi. 139. f. 1). 

Syn. P. iitriceps, IWslield, Lin. 'IV. XIII, 1 (VO. 

P. uipaleusis. Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1838, p. 31. 

Jnliahits Himalaya ; Assam ; Central and S. 
India ; Ceylon ; Java 

(1193) P. xanthogenys. Vigors (Gould’s ‘Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 29, f. 1). 

Syn. P. aplonotns, Blyth. J. A. S. XVI. 444. 

Inhabits N. IV. Himalaya ; Central and South 
India. 

(1194) P. xpilonotus, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 

Stn. P. xantbogenys apad Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
445. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1195) P. rufonuchalis , Blyth, J. A. S. XYIJT. 
Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 

(1196) P. melanolophos, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 30, f. 2). Inhabits N. W. Ilimalava. 
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> 1 197) P rubidieentris , Blvtli,- J. A. S. X\ I, 
445. Inhabits Nepal. 

^1198) P. dichrons , Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII, 
948. Inhabits Nepal. 

(1199) P. ionsdtklos, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII, 
9481 Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus O.RITES, Moerrhing. 

11200) 0. erythrocephalus (Gould's ‘ Century,' 
pi. 30, f. 1). 

Syn. Parus erythroeephalus, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus RYLVJPARUS, Burton. 

; 1201) ,S. modestus, Burton, I’. Z. R. 1835, 
p. 154. 

Syn. Parus serieophrvs. Hodgson. J. A. S. XIII, 
942; XVI, 44(5. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus /EG 1TI TALUS, Vigors. 

(1202) 0. /lununicepx, Burton, P. Z. S., 1835, 
pi. 153. 

Syn. Pira'iim sanguinifrons, A. liny, J A. S. XV, 4t. 

Inhabits N. \V. Himalaya. 

Subfam. PA RADISEIN/E. 

B. Subseries with bills of medium length. 

Genus PARA PI SEA, L. 

(1203) P. a pod a , Lin. (PL Enl. 254 ; Vjeilloi, 
Ok. de Par. t. 1.) 

Syn. V. major, Shaw. 

Inhabits N. Guinea. 

(1204) P. minor , Shaw (Vieillot, Ois. dr Par. 
pi. 2). Inhabits N. Guinea. 

(1205) P . rubra , Cuvier (Vaill. Ois. dr Pur. 
X. 8). 

^yn. Y. sunguinea, Shaw. 

Inhabits N. Guinea. 

Genus CIOINNURUS, Vieillot. 

•1200) <?. regius ( Pl. Enl. 496 ; Vaill. Ois. dr 
Par. t. 7). 

•- : YN. Paradisea regia, L. 

C. spin turn ix, lesson. 

Inhabits N. Guinea. 

Snblam. GRACULIN.E. 

A. Maina and Starling subseries. Inhabiting 
Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 

a. Of more bulky form; gait saltatory. 

Genus GRACULA. L. 

(1207) Qr. javanensis, Osbeck (Edwards, pl- 
17, lower figure). 

Syn. Mainatus major. Brisson: described J. A. S., XV, 
31. 

M. sumatranus (P), Lesson.. 

Gr. religiosa, L., var. B., Latham. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and archipelago; 
Nicobar Islands.' 


(1208) Or. intermedia, A. Hay (J. A. S. XV- 
32). Puluria Maina, Hind. : J'hale-gu, Arakan, 
Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Arakan; Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

(1209) Or. religiosa , L. (Edward’s pl. 17, 
upper figure). 

•Syn. EuI;ibos indica, ('nvier. 

Pastor iiiusicus, Dnudin. 

Mainntns javnnns, Lesson, apnd Jerdon, J A. S. 
XII 178 (bis). 

Inhabits S. India ; Ceylon. 

(I ~ 10) Or, pli.fogengs, Blyth, J. A. S., XV, 285. 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

Genus AMPELICKPR, Blyth. 

(1211) ./. eoronatus, Blvtli, J. \. S., XI, 194 ; 
XV, 32. 

6. Of less bulky form ; the gait ambulatory. 

Genus ACRIDOT1IKRKR, Vieillot. 

(1212) Arr. trislk (PL Enl. 219). 

Syn. Paradisea trisiis, L. 

Gracuhi grvilivora, Jhiudiii. 

l)h at Salik, Bon}?.; Maina, H. : Bun nee, or 
Saloo (Tiekell) : Saloonku, Mahr: Gorwuntra , 
Can. (Jerdon)- Dza-ret-monk, Arakan. 

(1218) Arr. giughiiamis (Vaill. Ois. d'Afr. t. 
95, f. 21 

Syn. Tunlus ginginianus, Latham. 

Gracnla grisea, Daudin (t iJ5 f. 2). 

; Gan// Paiik, Beil}?. : Gang a. Maina, H. : Lali , 

I Sinde (Burne.s.) inhabits Bengal, Upper India, 
j Soindo; Tenasserim Provinces. 

I i 1214) Aar. cristate//us, (Ed wards, pl. 19). 

Syn. A eristatellus L. 

I Aer. fuliginosus Blyth, .1. A. S. XIII, 3fi2 (the 

j young) 

i Inhabits China. 

i K 

! (121a) Acr. griwiis. 

I Sv'w P.iMor in'iscus, ilorsfield. 
j Maina cristnllnides. Hodgson. 

1\ fuscus \?), AVimler. 

P. mnlirat tennis f?' Svkes. 

i * • 

I Jhont Su/ik (i. e. 4 Crest.a Maina*), Bong. ; 
i Dza-rel-mouk-teng, Arakan : Jallak Sung it, Java. 
Inhabits India generally (?); Bengal; Nepal; 
Arakan ; Tenasserim ; Penang ; Sumatra ; Java. 

Genus STURNUS, Lin. 

(1216) 6L temporalis. 

Syn Pastor temporalis, Tern. 

Inhabits China. 

(121 7) &t. contra , L. {PL Enl. 280 ; Edward* 
pl. 187> 

Syn. St. capensis, L. 

Pastor auricularis, Drapiez. 

P. jalla, ilorsfield. 

Ahlaka , II. : Gaia-leggra , Beng. : Qwyai-dza- 
ret , Arakan : Jallak , or Jallak-uring, Java. In¬ 
habits India ; Sumatra ; Java. 
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(1218) St. vulgar in, li. 

Syn. St. iudicus, Hodgson. 

Telia Mama , Hind. : Saruk, Kabul. Inhabits 
Europe; Asia: common in Himalaya, Upper 
Bengal ? 

(121 'J) St. uni color , Marmora. 

Inhabits N. Africa; Sardinia : and a more 
brilliantly glossed variety in Afghanistan. 

Genus PSAROGLOSSA, Hodgson. 

(1220) P*. spiloptera (Gould’s ‘ Ccuturv,’ pi. 

34). 

Syn. I/nnprotornis spilopterus, Vigors. 

Vuli, Masuri. inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus ST1JRN1A, Lesson. 

{ 1221) 81. aa rice a (Brown’s "/oology/ j)l. 21). 
Syn. Sluriius sericeus Lntluon 

Inhabits China. 

(1222) 61. ? Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1223) Si. en/thropyyia , Blytli, J. A. S. X\ , 31. 

Inhabits Nicobar islands. 

(1224) Si. Diylhii (Jordon’s IIl. hid. Orn. 
pi. 22). 

Syn. P m:ilAbari<ms aputl Jordon, Madr. Juuru. XI, 22. 
Pastor Blvtlni, J«rdun. 

St. dominirana (P)^ apud Blytli. J. A. S. XllI, 

aaa 

Inhabits India ; Malabar. 

(1225) SI. walabaricu . 

Syn. Turdus malabarieus, Gindin (No. 51, nee No. 125 
Pa lor nnkibaricus, vur., apucl Jordon, Madi. 
Journ XI, 23. 

1\ nanus (?) tt Graoula cinerca (? \, .Lesson. 

Pa?rl Hind. Inhabits India generally (but 
somewhat local), Assam; Arakan ; 1 enasserim. 

(1225) Si. Payodannn. 

Syn. Turdus pagodarum, (tin. 

T. mcbniocephalus, Vahl. 

Sturuus subroftrus. Slunv (apud (J. K (irn\ ) 

Monyhyr Pawi , Beng. inhabits Indu# gene¬ 
rally ; Assam ; Arakan (Ramree), Non-resident 
in Lower Bengal, but common in the jungles 
westward. 

(1227) SI. cam , Blytli, J. A. S. MU, 355. 

N. T>. This is the young of a species nearly 
allied to, but distinct from, the next, some of 
whose reputed syuonvuies perhaps belong to it. 
Inhabits China (Macao). 

(1228) St. daurica {PL Enl. (527, f. 2). 

Syn. Turdus di^uricns et T. stuniinus, Pallas. 

T. domimeanus, Gmelin. 

Pastor malayensis, Eyton. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; China (?). 

Genus CALORNIS, G. R. Gray. 

(1229) C. affinis, A. Hay, J. A. S. XV, 36, 369- 

Inhabits Tipperah; Arakan ; Nicobar islands ; 
Tenasserim (?) 
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(1230) C. cantor {PL Ool. 199, f. 1, 2). 

Syn. Turdus cantor, Gmelin. 

'J’. (diiilyl)cus et T. strigntus, Iiorsfield. 

Bimifj, Kala Joy any, and Barony Kliny , Malay : 
Sliny, Java. Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Su¬ 
matra ; Java. 

Genus PASTOR, Temminck. 

(1231) P. rosem (Edwards, 20; PI. Enl. 25< > 

Syn. Turdus roseus, L. 

I', suratensis, Latham. 

Tillyer, H. (Jordon). Golabi Maina, H. Bong. : 
By a , Siude ( Burnes). Inhabits Europe, Asia and 
N. Africa ; very common in Hindustan. 

Genus ENODES, Temminck. 

(1232) E- crythrophrys (Jem. PI. Col. 267b 

Syn. Lam proto mis erythropbrys. Tom. 

Inliabits Moluccas, Java. 

Genus Ml NO, Lesson. 

(1233) M. calvm (PL Enl. 200). 

Syn. Graeula calva, L. 

j Inhabits Moluccas ; Philippines. 

Fam. FR1NGILLID.E. 

Subfam. PUOCEINUK. 

Genus PLOCKUS, Cuvier, 
fl 231) PL hypoxaniltuH ? (PI. Col. ). 

Syn. Loxia bypoxnntha (?), Daudin. 

PI. philippiuus apud ilorstiold (Lin. Tr. ?v 111, 
150.1 et Temminck ; nee apud Strickland, J A. 
S. XII, 015. 

Inhabits Java ; Philippines. 

(1235) Pf. pkilippin.UH ( PI. Enl. 135, f. 2). 

Syn. Loxia philippina, T. (apud Strickland). 

PI. bay a, Blytli j. A, S. \IL 24U. 

Bay a, 1L : Ckindora, and Tal'Bnhie, Beug. In* 
habits India generally ; Burmese countries ; Ma¬ 
layan peninsula ; Sumatra ? 

(1236) Pi. many a r . 

Syn, Fringilla manyar, llorsfudd, Lin. Tr. XII1, 100. 
Eupleetes flavioeps, Swainson. 

Ku. striatus, Blytli, J. A. S. XI, 873, and XII, 1S1 

(bis). 

Ku. bcngalonsis (?) apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Plurcus ilaviccps (?), Guv. 

Inhabits Bengal ; Nopal; Assam; Seinde; S. 
India ; Java. 

0237) PL ben yet len s i,s (Edwards, pi. 189). 

Syn. Loxia bemralcnsis, L. 

L. rogina, Boddaert. 

Coccotliraustrs chrysocephala, Vieillot. 

Euplectes albirostris, Swainson. 

Sarbo JJaya, Hind. Inhabits Bengal. 

Subfam. ESTRELDIN.E. 

Genus MUN1A, Hodgson. 

(1238) M. maja (Edwards pi. 306, f. 1). 

Stn. Loxia maja, L. 

L. leucocephala, Raffies, 

Maia sinensis, Brisson. 


1G0 
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Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

(1239) M. fcrruginosa. 

Syn. Loxia fcrrujfinosa, Latham. 

La Maina, Button. 

Inhabits Java. 

(4 240) M. rubroviyra, Hodgson, As. lies. XIX, 
153. 

Syn. Lonchura melanocephala, M 'C.'lt'llaml, P. Z. S. 

1839, ]». lt>3. 

Loxia mahifCH, Vsir, Lath. 

L. imlira, Lath.—Young ? 

Fora Mania : NuJcrou!, Masuri. Inhabits 
Rental; Nepal; Assam ; Arakan ; Tenasserim. 
Nee Chinese Sparroir , Edwards, pi. 43, on which 
is founded Ooccolhramtes sineusis, Brisson, Loxia 
Malacca, 3, Lin., Malacca Grosbeak, vav. / 1 , La¬ 
tham, and which is also Loxia atricapilla , Yieillot, 
Did - Cto. rf7//V. JVi?/. 

(1241) A/. n/alacca (Edwards pi. 355). 


(Jonus EKYT1I RINA. 

(1249) E. prasina (Tern. PI. Col . 96). 

Syn Fringilla prnsina. Sparrman (nec Latham). 

I’r. sphecura, Tmnrainck. , 

Kmlmriza qnndricolor, Gmelin. 

L viridis, Swai 1180 U- 
Kmberiza evaiiopis (?), Gmelin- 

Inhabits Indian archipelago. 

(ieiius AMAD1NA, Swainson. 

(1250) A. (?) oryzkora (PL Ed. 3S8 ; Ed¬ 
wards. pi. 41, 42). 

S y n . ] jo x i it on /a \ ora, I.. 

Inhabits Indian archipelago. 

Heims ESTRELDA. 

(1251) E. aatnndava (PL EnL 115, f. 2, 3 ; 
Edwards, pi. 355, f. 1). 

Syn. Fringilla amandava, L. 

Fr. punicea, LlorsftcUl, Lin. Tr. XIII, 100. 

Fr. Senegal ensis, Vieillot (vide Diet. Class). 


Syn* Loxia malaera, L. 

Concothraustes jaVensis, Brisson. j 

Amadina sinensis aptzd J31vfh, P. Z. S, XV. 30. j 

XnM-nore , II. (Jevdon). Inhabits Indian pc- | 
nins^la ; Ceylon ; rare in Lower Bengal. j 

(1242) M. mtdalata (Edwards, pi. 40). j 

Syn. Loxia muhilata and 

L. punetulata, var. A, Latham. 

L. bieohir, Latham, the young. | 

Munia lineoventcr. Hodgson. 

Tela Mania, II. / Simla:, Masuri .* Sh/r/ bn: or j 
Sheen ba j (Jordon). Inhabits India generally ; ! 
Arakaii ; Tenasserim. ! 

(1243) M.pnnctnlaria . ! 

Syn. Loxia punctularia, L. 

Fringilla nisoria, Temmiuck. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and archipelago- 
(1244) M. Molucca ? (PL EnL 139, f. 2). 

Syn. Loxia niohuwa, ('P) L. 

Munia aeuticauda, llodgson. j 

Inhabits Nepal ; Malayan peninsula. 

(1245) M, pec!oralis. 

Syn. Amadinu peetoralis, Jordon, J A S. XU I, 1 

described in Madras Journ, XI11, 1?L j 

Inhabits 8. India- 
(1246) M. striata. 

Syn. Loxia striata, Latham. \ 

Fringilla leuoonota^ Temmiuck. i 

Inhabits Indian peninsula ; Ceylon ; Arakan ; | 
not common in lower Bengal. I 

O I 

(1247) M. melanictera ? 

Syn - Fringilla melanictera (P), Gindin. j 

Amadina leucogastra, Blyth, J. A. S. XV.. 23G. I 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. j 

(1248) M. malabarica: 

Syn. Loxia malabarica, L, 

Lonchura eh eel;, Svkes. 

Loxia bicolor, Tickell (ncc Latham). 

Bar Munia ; Piduri, B. .• Chvn/a, U. Inha¬ 
bits India generally; Ceylon. 


JAil or Lai Munia, II : Lai (male), Munia (fe- 
iaie), Masuri. Inhabits India generally and 
[alay countries. 

(1252) E. formosa. 

Syn. Fringilla formosa- Latham. 

Inhabits Central India- 
Genus SClSSIItOSTRUM, Guerin. 

(1253) Sc. Pagei. Guerin (May. d/‘ Zool). 
Inhabits Moluccas. 

Subfam. PASSERINE. 

Genus PASSER, Ray. 

(1254) P. indicia, Jardine and Selby (III. Orn. 
pi. I Is). 

Churui, or Chula, B. : Qourya, II. Inhabits 
India generally ; Ceylon; Arakan. 

(1255) P. pyrrhonotus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, 
946- Inhabits Sciude. 

(1256) P. saUcaria (Savigny, Desc. Eyypt r 
Nat. Hid., I, pi. f- 7). 

Syn. Fringilla saliearia, 

Fr. hi$pamolensis, Temmiuck. 

Inhabits N. Africa ; Sardinia ; Sicily ; Syria; 
Afghanistan. 

(1257) P- cin.ua,womens. 

Syn. Pyrgita einnamomea, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 85. 
Inhabits N. AV. Himalaya. 

(1258) P.faveolm, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, 946* 
Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasseriiu- 

(1259) P. montanu* (PL Ent. 267, f. 1). 

Syn. Fringilla montaua, L. 

Inhabit s Temperate parts of Europe and Asia; 
China; Burrnah ; Malayan peninsula ; Java. 

Genus BETRONIA, 1 r. Bonap. 

(1260) P. ditlla (PL EnL 225). 

Syn. Fiingilla stulta et Fr. bouoniensis, Gmeliu, 

Fr. petronia, L. 

Petronia rupestris, Bonap, 
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Inhabits Afghanistan ; \Y. Asia ; S. Europe ; 
N. Africa. 

(1261) P.flaricoUix. 

Syn. Fringilla flavicollis, Franklin, Y. Z. S. 1331, p. 120. 

Raji, or Jnngli Churia. II. Inhabits India 
generally, but not on the alluvium of Lower Ben¬ 
gal. 

Subfam. ERINGILLI N„E. 

Genus MONTI FRJNGILLA (V), Brelnn. 

(1262) M. (?) nnnonrola. 

Syn. l-Vinsrillamla ncmoricola, Hodgson, As. Res XI 
158. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus FRINGILLA, E. 

(1263) Fr. monlifrinnilla, L. (PL Fail 5 
f. 2). 


MT1IERX ASIA; PASSERKS. 
j Genus PYR11HULA, Mu*rhing. 

! (1270) P■ nipalenxix, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIX, 

155. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1271) P. en/throcephalux, 1 igors (Gould’s 
‘ Century,’ pi. 32). Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus PROPY 1111111.'LA. Hodgson. 

, (1272) Pr. anbhimachala, Hodgson. 

Syn. ( ’orytlius subhiinaeliHlu*, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
152. 

Inhabits N. E. Himalaya. 

Genus LOXI A, L. 

'j (1273) L. E. (/V. Eat. 2 18). In¬ 

habits Europe; Afghanistan. 

(1274) L. Idwalai/tnhsis, Hodgson, .1. A. S. 

, ; XlIJ, 1)52. 

Syn. L Iiiinuhiywii.M, Hodgson, IV Z. S. IS 1-5, p. 35. 


Syn. Loxia hamburghia, Gindin. 

Inhabits Northern and temperate parts of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia; Afghanistan ; N. W. Himalaya, j 

Genus PYRRHOSPIZA, Hodgson. ; 

(1264) P. pnnicea , Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII, 
953. 

Syn*. l’ropyrrbula ntbcculoides, Hodgson, IV Z S. IS 1-5, ! 
p. 3(5. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Tibet. 

Genus PROCARDUELIS, Hodgson. 

(1265) Pr. nipalensis, Hodgson. 

Syn. Cardudis nipalcnsis, Hodgson, As. lies. XIX, 157. | 
Linota saturata c*t. L. fusra (?V BlvHt J A S ' 
XI, 92-3. ' . . . . , 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

G onus CA RPODA C US. 

(1266) C. rodopepla (Gould's Century nl 3J 

f. 1). ‘ ’ 1 * \ 

Syn. Friugilla rodopepla, Vigors. 1 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. | 

(1267) C. rudochrom (Gould’s £ Century ’ nl. j 

31, fig. 2). *’ 1 | 

Syn. Fringilla rodoehroa, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. j 

(1268) C. erythrinm ? (Vicillot, Oin. Chant 
pi. 65). 

Syn. Fringilla erythrinR (?), Meyer. 

Coccothraustes rosea, Vieillot. 

Loxia madagascariensis, L. 

Tyrrhulinota roseata, Hodgson, P. /,. S. 1845, p. 

36. 

Tuti, or Surkhar Tuti, H. Inhabits India 
generally ; Arakan. 

Genus 1I/KMATOSPIZA, Hodgson. 

(1269) II. hocluneunis ? 

Svn. Loxia boetonensis ? Latham. 

L. indica P Gmelin, nec Latham. 

Corythus sepahi, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 151. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus CHRYSOM1T1US, Boie. 

(1275) 67//'. sphioidux (Gould’s Century, pl. 
33, f. 2). 

Syn. Cardudis spinnides, Vigors. m 

Inhabits Hiunilnyu. 

Genus ( AJU)UEEIS, .Stephens. 

(1276) C. canicepx, Vigors (Gould’s Century, 
])I. 33, f. 1 ; Hoyle’s III. Him. Hot. pi. 8, f. 2). 

Syn. Friugilla orient alis, Eversnmnn, 

Shira, 11. 

Inhabits Middle Asia; Afghanistan ; Kashmir, 
5c e. 

Genus LIGU1UNUS, Brisson 
(1277) L xininix {PL Eh/. 257, f. 3i. 

Syn. Friiitfilla siniea, L. 

Loxia sinensis, Gindin. 

Lig. xmitlingramma ? apud l>l\tli, J. A S. XIIJ, 
95(5; vide XVI, *170. 

Inhabits China. 

Genus SERIN US (?), Brelnn. 

(1278) S. (?) aicnj'roux. 

Syn Knibi-ri/.u aurit'roiis, lJlyth, J. A. S XVI. -I~li 
Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 

Genus COCCOTH RAUSTES, Brisson. 

(1279) C. vieltmojcmtlhm, Hodgson, Ax. Ren. 
XIX, 150. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1280) C. carnippx, Hodgson, As. Rex. XIX, 
151. 

Syn. C. speculigcrus (?), Brandt. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1281) G. iderioides, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 45). Inhabits N. E. Himalaya. 

Subfam. EMBERIZIN/E. 

Genus EMBERIZA, L. ( Gumlam , H). 

(1882) E. albida, Blyth, J. A. S, XVI fL 
Inhabits Tvne range, beyond Simla. 
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(ienus EU SUIZA, Bonap. 

(1283) Eu. nmillima, Blyth, J. A. S. X\ III, 

Syn. Emberir.a melanocephaht of India. Aiictoruin. 

Tanagrn rudies (.Mus Carls'), Lath.,—the lemale? 

Inhabits S. India. (A r - B. Differs from Eu. 
mehmocephalus in its much smaller size ; the 
closed wing measuring 3j in. instead of t in., &c.) 

(1284) Eu. lutvoln (0.’ R. dray, III. Urn. 
llirth, j»l. ). 

Syx. Kmbcmsi luteola (Mus. Carls , fast*. IV, t. 0J5). 
Lutham,—-the female. 

E. irlfrir.li, Eversmann. 

J. \ brunireps, Brandt. 

Loxia flavieans, var. A. Latham. 

Inhabits Plains of India ; Afgauistun, 

(1285) Eu.Jlavogularis , Blvth, J. A. S. X \ ! 11. 

Syn. Emberiza aureola of Judia, Auetorum. 

Inhabits Nepal; Tippera ; Arakan. 

(1286) Eu. Lathami (Jardine and iSelby, EL 
Orn . pi. 132). 

Syn, Knibrriza Latbami Cray. 

K. rrislata, Vigors. 

• E. suberistHtn, Sykes (the femalet. 

E. erythroptera dardino and Selb). 

E, iiipatriisis. llod«rson. 

Eringilla melanieirra, Gmelin. 

Inhabits Plains and lower hills of India. China. 

&c. 

(1287) Eu. horluluna (PL EhL 217, I*. 1). 

N\ \. Emberiza horlulana, L, 

E. Bnelianani, Blvth, .1. A S. Mil, 1*57. 

17 chloroccphaln ap.tid Hodgson ~ 

Inhabits Europe, and Asia; India. 

(1 288) Eu. wdanop*. 

Svw Emberiza melanops, Bl\lii, ,1. A. S. \ IV, 551 | 
K. ehlororephala of Arpal apud Hodgson j 

vide J. A. S. XV, 39. j 

Inhabits Tippera. ! 

(1289) Eu. fund a. 

Mn. Emberiza fuca^a, Pallas. 1 

E lesbia apud Temminek (ncc GimliuL 
K. via npud Jerdon, (Altai. j 

Vuitknr (Jhirta , (II. Jordon). Inhabits Ben- ! 
gal ; Dcyra Boon ; S. India? 

(1290) Eu. jjhsUIu ! 

Syn. Emberiza pusilla(:’), Pallas. 

E. sordida, Hodgson, J. A. S. XML 958 (the 
female) ; male described. J. A. S. XV, p. 40. 
E. (Ocyrisj oinops, Hodgson, P. Z. 3. I^515. 
p. 35. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1291) Eh. cia {PL Enl. 30, f. 2 ; 511, f. 1). 

Syn. Emberiza cia, L. 

E. bar bat a, Scopoli. * 

E. lotharingica, Gmelin. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. Specimens from 
near Masuri. Capt. Ilutton (1818). 


Subfam. ACCENTORLNHi. 

Genus ACCENTOR, Bechsteiu. 

(1292) A. uipalemth, Hodgson, J. A. S. XII, 
958 ; 1\ Z. S. 184.5. p. 31. 

Syn. A. irntnaculutus, Hodgson (in abraded plum- 

age). 

A. cacharensis, llodgson (iu first plumage). 
'From Nepal. B. 

(1293) A. variegatm , Blyth, J. A. S. XJ I, 
958 (described XI, 187). Inhabits Sikim. 

(1291) A. Arophintm, Hodgson, J. A. S. XII, 
959; P. Z. S. 1845, p. 34. Inhabits Himalaya 
generally. 

(1295) A. atrognlarh , Hutton, J. A. S. 
XV [[[. Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 

(1290) A. mollis , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 581. 
Inhabits Sikim. 

Subfam. ALAUD1N/E. 

(ienus ALAUBA, L. 

(1297) A . arremis , L. {PL Enl. 303, f. I). 

Syn. A. radipetn. Pallas, 

A. italien, Gmelin. > apud G. It. Gray. 

A. km tripes, Latham, j 
A. dulcivox, Hodgson. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia: Sub-Iiimalaya. 

(129R) A. fftilf/ulo, Franklin. 

Syn. A. giingfitiea, Blvth. 

A- gracilis. Blyth, var. 

A. Iriopus, Hodgson, var. 

Inhabits India generally. 

(1299) A. malabarica , Scopoli. 

Syn. A. (leva, Sykes. 

Inhabits S. India. 

Subgenus C ATAN BlUiLLA, Kaup. 

(1300) C. brachydactyla. 

Syn. Alauda brachydactyla. Temminck. 

A. calandreila, Bonclli. 

A. armaria, Stephens. 

A. dukbunensis,Sykes. 

Emberiza bagbaini. Franklin. 

K, olivaeea, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 578. 

Buay-geyra Lark, Latham. 

Baghairi , II. Ortolan of Europeans in India. 
Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. Common 
in India. 

| (1301) G. ray hi, Blyth. 

v Alauda ravtal, Buchanan llamiltoi., J. A. S. XIII, 
002, XV, 40. 

Inhabits Dry sand-dunes of Canges, Indus, &c. 

Genus CAEERIDA, Boie. 

(1302) (r. cJiendaola. 

Syn. Alauda chcndoola, Franklin. 

A. gulpula apud Sykes. 

Crested Calandre lark, Latham. 

Chrmhil, 11. Inhabits Sandy plains of India. 
(1303) G. Boydi, Blyth. 

Svx. Ccrthilanda Boysii, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 11. 
Inhabits Bengal. 
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Cionus MTRAERA, Horsfiehl. Jluyail, FI. (Jerdon): Lancha-lancha, or JJai//- 

(1304) M. Jlayii, Jerdon, .1. A. S. XIII, 5)59. \ f)U Puyn, Sum. Inhabits India generally and 
Inhabits Coromandel Coast. Malay countries. 


(1305) M. affmift, Jerdon, J. A. S. XIII, 959. 
Inhabits Middle and S. India; Cevlon. 

(1306) M. erytkroplera, Jerdon, J. A. S. XIII, 
958 (III. Ind. On/., pi. 88). Inhabits S. India. 

(1307) M. canlillans, Jerdon, J. A S. XIII, 
960. Inhabits India generally ; rare in Lower 
Bengal. . 

(1308) M. nsmme/ms, McClelland, P. Z. is. j 
1839, pi. 162. ; 

Sv\. Alauda mirafra. Temnhnck (apud Jerdon. ucr j 
apud G. R. Gray). j 

Finch Lark. Ijuthain. i 

t 

Inhabits .Bengal: Nepal; Assam. I 

(1309) M.pheenienru, Franklin, I*. Z. S. 1831, j 
p. 119. Inhabits S. India. I 

Genus PYRRIIULAUDA, A. Smith. | 

(1310) P. prism (PI. Co!. 269, f. 2). I 

SyN. Alauda (riisea Scopoli. ! 

A. giUlrica Gmcliu. ; 

Fringilla rrueigpra. Temminck. 

Clink BJinrdi; Dhvlo Chdla, Beng; Dt'cont, | 
II., vulgo ; .Dnbhuk Chari. (' Squat Sparrow ) 11. 
(Jerdon). Inhabits India generally. 

Earn. MOTACILLTD.E. 

Genus II FT CRURA, Hodgson. 

(1311) //. sylvan a, Hodgson, .1. A. S. XIV, 
556 ; P. Z. S. 1845, p. 33 (Jardine’s Coni rib. 
Orn. 1848, pi. ). Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus ANTllUS, Pechstein. 

Subgenus Dknoronantiu’s, Blytli. 

(1312) I). Irivialix (PI. liu-l. 060, f. 1). 

Syn. Alauda trivialis, L. 

A. minor, Bewick. 

An thud arboreus. Tcinminck. 

Inhabits Europe and JM. Asia; Himalaya. 

(1318) J). maculatns . 

Syn. Anthus niacnlatiis ct A. brevirostrh., Hodgson. 

Mmaricki , 11. (Jerdon). I nimbi I - India ge¬ 
nerally. 

Subgenus ANT1II <S, Auet. 

(1314) A. simlis, Jerdon (///. Ind, Orn, pi. 
45 ). 

Syn. Agrodomasimilis, Jerdon. Madr. Journ. XI, 35* 
Inhabits Nilgiris: N. W. Himalaya. 

(1315) A. Richardi , Vieillot (Zool. Journ . 
Voi. I, pi. 14). Inhabits Europe, Asia, and X. 
Africa. Specimens from the vicinity of Calcutta. 
(1316) A . rufuius, Vieillot. 

Syn. A. agilis apud Jerdon (nec Sykes). 

A* malayeusia, Evton. 

A. pallescena apud Sundevall. 

A. pratensia of Sumatra, Raffles. 

Slender Lark, Latham. 


(1317) A. striolutus , Blyth, J. A. S. XVL 435. 

Syn. A. pelopus (?). Hodgson* G. R. Gray, Brit. 
M us. Catal. 

Inhabits Himalaya, S2 India. 

(1318) A. mania nm , Jerdon, J. A. S. XVI, 
435. 

S\\ A. iufcsceim apud Jerdon, Cutal. 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 

(1311)) . J, campedrhi (PL Enl. 661). 

Sin. Alaiula rnmpcstm. L 

A. rute.sccns. Pechstein, Tcmmiuck. 

A. rufulus aprnl Jerdon, Catah 

Chi I lu, H. (Jerdon). inhabits Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa. Specimens from near Medimpur. 

(1320) A. pra tennis (PL EnL CGI, f. 2). 

S\n. Alauda prnteusis, L. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, N. Africa. 

(1321) A, rerv in us (Demon’s EtrvpL AHA. 
AW.pl. ). 

Sin. Motaciiia cervina. Pallas. 

Antlms rufogularis, Brelun. 

A. nqunlieus V apud Blytli, J. A. S. XV F, 437. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; N. Europe ; X. Af¬ 
rica. > • 

i fienus X EAR)It 1 COLA, Blytli. 

(1322) ,V. indica (Vaill. Oi». d* Aj)\ t. 179). 

Syn. Motaciiia indica Grudin 

M. variegata, Vieillot (nec Stephens), 

Mhamuhr H. (Jerdon). N/jtd Rabat , Arakan. 
Inhabits India generally ; Burmah ; Malayan 
peninsula.; Sumatra. Vicinity of Calcutta at all 
I seasons. 

(lenus MOT AC ILL A, L. (as restricted). 

(1323) JA. madrraspatana, Brissou (net! fan- 
I mens ; Vaill. Gin. d'AfY. t. 184). 

S\N. \1. maderaspatensis, Gindin. 

M. inadera.s et M. variegata, Stephens (nec 
Vieillot). 

I M. picata. Franklin, 

j l ied Wagtail Latham. 

Inhabits 1 liudustan generally ; Rajmabl ; Dar¬ 
jiling : never in Lower Bengal. 

(1324) M, alba , L. (PL Enl. 652). 

Syn. M. alhida et M. cincrea. Grnelin. 

Inhabits Europe and W. Asia; Afghanistan? 
Very rare in the British Islands. 

(1325) M. dukhunensis , Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, 
p. 91. 

Svn. M. alba apud Jerdon. 

Dhobi//, II. (Jerdon). Inhabits N. W., Cent¬ 
ral, and S, India. Afghanistan ? 
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(1326) M. luzonienm, Scopoli- 

Syn. M. alba, var. 7 . Lai ham. 

M. leucopsis, Goulcl, P. 55. S. T837, p. 78. 

M. alboidcs* Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 190. 

Khanjan , H. Inhabits Bengal ; Nepal; Phi¬ 
lippines. 

(1327) M.boanda , L. (PL JEW. 18, f. 1 ; 
Edwards, pi. 259). 

Syn. M. Sulphurca, Bech stein. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia and its archipelago, 
Africa, and Australia. Specimen in summer 
dress, from Masuri. 

Genus BUDYTES, Cuvier. 

(132S) B. citreola . 

Syn. Motaeilla citreola, L. 

M. scheltnbriusk. Lnprch. 

B. ealcaratus, Hodgson. As. Res. XIX, 190. 

Znrelta, Kabul. Inhabits Asia generally, and 
E. Europe : Calcutta and Himalaya. 

(1329) B . viridh (Brown's ‘ Illustrations/ pi. 
33,—). 

Syn. Motnrilla viridis, Scopoli. 

XI. bistrigata, Raffles. 

B. beerna Sykes. 

B. flava (? rt neirlccta apml Jerdon. 

Wagtail Lark, Latham (young female.) 

PUXya , II. ; Bettif, Java. Inhabits India 
generally and Malay countries ; S. Europe ? N. 
Africa ? 

(1330) /?. welmwMplrnla, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1823, 
p. 90 ; also of Lichtenstein ? Inhabits S. E. 
Europe ; W. and Middle Asia; Hindustan. 

Pam. SPHENU1MD/E. 

Cenus MEG ALU BUS, Horsfield. 

(1331) M. paluslris, Horsfield (P. C. 65, f. 
2); .C A. S. XIII, 372. 

Syn. Malurus marginalis, Rein ward!. 

Larri-a/agon , Jaw Inhabits Bengal ; "Tijipora ; 
Arakan ; Java. 

Genus SPTIENl RA, Lichtenstein. 

(1332) Sph. striata (J. A. 8 . X1H, 373). 

8yn. Mesrahirus?st.riatus, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XIII, 1(>9 /the female). 

Dasyornis locustelloides, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XT, 602. 

Inhabits Bengal; S. India. 

Genus SPHEN/EACUS (?), Strickland. 

(1333) Sph. (?) Burnetii , 

Syn. Eurycercus Burnesii, Blyth, J. A. S.XII, 
374. 

Inhabits Sindh. 

Genus DUMETIA, Blyth. 

(1334) D.hyperythra. 

Syn. Timalia hypetythra, Franklin. 

Inhabits Central India. 


(1335) 73. albognlaris. 

Syn. Malacocereus (?) albogularis, Blyth, J. 
A.S. XVI. 453. 

Timalia hyperythra apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Shah Dumri, H. ? (Jerdon). 

Inhabits S. India; Ceylon. 

Genus MALACOCERCUS, Swainson. 

(1336) M. nipalensix. 

Syn. Timalia nipaleusis vel. leucotis, et T. pel- 
lotis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 182. 

Inhabits Nepal. 

(1337) M. bengaleimt (Edwards, pi. 184, 
badly coloured). 

Syn. Merula bengalensis, Brisson. 

Turdus canorus, L. 

Pastor terricolor, Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 
771. 

Sal Bhai ( £ seven brothers 5 ), II. : Chatarrhea , 
B. Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam; I)eyra 
D 0011 ; Ceylon. 

(1338) M. walabaricm , Jerdon (III. Ind. On/., 
art. M. gritens). 

Syn. M. Somervillei apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Jmigli Kar or Kayr, II. (Jerdon). Inhabits 
Malabar; sides of Nilgiris. 

(1339) M. griteus (Jerdon’s 111. Ind . Orn 
pi. 19.) 

S\n. Tardus griscus, Latham. 

Key/% II.: Ohinda , or Sida, Tclugu : Kalla 
Kourari (‘ Hedge-bird 5 ), Tamool : Kuliyan , Ma- 
layalum (Jerdon). Inhabits Carnatic, and its im¬ 
mediate vicinity. 

(1340) M. rafe&cens, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
453. inhabits Ceylon. 

(1341) M. Malcolmi (Hardwieke’s 111 . Ind. 
Zoo/) 

Syn. Timalia Malcolmi, Sykes. 

Garrulus albifrons, (Gray and ilardw.) 

Pale-eared Thrush, Latham. 

Gltoghoye , 1L; Gongya, Can.; Kohdti; Mahr. 
(Jerdon). Inhabits S. India : Cawnpore district. 

(1342) At. Hubrafnt, Jerdon. 

8 in. Timalia subrufa, Jerdon, Catal. 

T. poeeilorliyncha, de la Fresuaye, 

Inhabits S. India: Wynaad, and along the 
margins of the W. Ghats. 

(1343) M. ltarlei, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, 369. 

Syn. M geoehrous, llodgsou. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Tippeta. 

(1344) M. caudatus. 

Syn. Cossyphua caudatiu, Dumeril. ‘ 

Megalurua isabellinus. Swainson, 2| Cent. 
Timalia chatarrhaea, Franklin. 

Dumri, II-; ffuni, Tam.? (Jerdon); Iledo, 
and Laila, Sindh. Inhabits India generally- 
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Genus DRYMOICA, Swainson. j 

(1345) Dr. crinigcr . j 

Syn. Suga criniger, Hodgson, As, Res. XIX 183. j 

Inhabits Himalaya. | 

(1346) Dr. sglcalica. ! 

Syn. Prinia sylvntica, Jordon, Madr. Jonrn. XI. 4. J 
Inhabits Nilgiris. 


r 1347) Dr. robust a , Blyth, J. A. S. .Will, j 
Inhabits Ceylon. Specimen presented by E. h. j 1 * * 


j Syn. Pr. gracilis apud Jerdon (nec Franklin, uec 
j Malurus gracilis, Rupptdl) 

Inhabits Nepal; S. India. 

I (1356) Pr. gracilis, Franklin, P. /. S. 1831, 
Ip. 119. Inhabits Central India. 

j (1357) Pr. r/fcsccns, Blyth, J. A. H. XVI, 
456. Inhabits Arakan. 

(135S) Pr. social is, Sykes, JP- Z. S. 1832, 


Layard, Esq. diflers from Dr. sglralica in its 
darker shade of colour above, and larger and Ii 
stronger bill and legs, which last appear to have (j 

been of a deep reddish brown colour : the flanks 455 
and sides of the breast are duskyish. I 

(1348) Dr. ncglecta . j 


Syn. Food key Warbler, Latham 
Inhabits S. India. 

(1359) TV. Steward, Blvth, J. A. S. XVI, 


Sin. Sylvia kalnphutki, B. Ham. XIS. 
Flaxen Warbler, var A., Latham. 


Syn. Prinia neglecta, Jcrdon. Mndr. dourn. M Jl, j)t. Inhabits I pper Provinces of Bengal Prcsi- 

”.180. deiK-v. 

I)r. sy! vatic a of Mednapur apud HI vt h. J. A. 

S. XVI, note to p. 459 * j (1360) P r.(lav ice a Iris. 

Inhabits Central India. Specimen procured I Syn. Orthotomus flavivrutris, Ad. Delcs&rrt. 
near Mednapur diflers from Dr. sglralica, in its Inhabits Nilgiris? Bengal Sundarbuns; Tenas- 
jnore rufeseent tinge throughout, the wingfea- scrim ; Malacca, 
thers being margined with dull rufous; and tin* 

flanks are largely and deeply tinged with brown, Ceims NE HMnL., Hodgson. 


extending up the sides of the breast. 

(1349) Dr. - ? Inhabits Java. J. 

Specimen presented by the Batavian Society 
(1845). is very like Dr. sglraUca, but smaller, 
with more conspicuously whitish lores and throat, j 
Vide J. A. S. XVI, 459. I 

( 1350 ) Dr. Jerdoui. Blyth, ,1. A. S. AVI, | 
459. Inhabits R. India. ; 

(1351) Dr. inomata. j 

Syn. Prinia inomata, Sykes 1\ 7 . S. 183*2, p. 8 !). 

Inhabits Hindustan generally ; S. India; Cey- f 
Ion. This ('eyIon race is darker above, especial- j 
ly on the crown, the lores and throat eonspieu- j 
ously whitish, as in Hr. robusta. j 

(1352) Dr. Frankliuii . j 

Syn. Prinia Frankliuii, Blvth. .1 A. S. XIII, 376 . ; 

Pr rnacroura, Franklin, P Z S. 1831, p. J i 8 . 1 
Pr. fusca, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 1845, p. 29. 

Svlvia longicauduta {?), Ticked], J. A S. 11. ; 
576. ' ; 

inhabits Bengal ; Nepal ; Arakan. 

(1353) Dr. Ducftatiam, Blvth, J. A. 8 . XIII, 
37(5. ' j 

8 yn. Prinia rufifrons, Franklin (nee Itnppr-II). ; 

Pr. brnnnifrons, Hodgson, Au, Mag. X. H. j 
1845, p. 20. r 1 

Sylvia longicauda, var. A (“) Lathain. 

inhabits Nepal; Upper Bengal; 8 . India. 

(1351) Dr. Irjrida, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, 370 ; 
XVT, 460. Inhabits margins of sand-deposits 
of rivers in'Bengal: also Sindh. j 

Genus PRINIA, Horsfield. j 

(1355) Pr. Hodgwnii, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, ! 
376. 


(1361) N. //arofiracea, Hodgson, .1. A. 8 . 
XIV, 500 (the young). 

Sin. Drvtnoioa brcvicaudafa, Blvth J A. S. XX I, 
459 (the adult). 

Inhabits Nepal ; Darjiling. 

| (bams ORTHOTOMUS,, Horsfield. 

1 ( L362) O. longicamla. 

Si n. XIotarilla longicauda ct M. sutoria, (Simdin. 

| Sylvia guzuratta, Latham. 

S ruticapilla, Hutton, J. A. 8 
OrtbotomuH Bennettii, et 0. lingoo, Sykes, 
j t ). sphetiunis, Swainson, Cent, 

! O. sutoria and (). patin, Hodgson, P. Z. 8. 

! 1845, j>. 29. 

; Tanlnni , Beng. Inhabits India generally ; 

; ('ey Ion ; Burmese countries ; Malayan peninsula, 
j (1363) O. aid a, Tern mi nek. 

| Syn. Edcla ruticeps, Lesson. 

Motacilla sepinm apud Raffles. 

Ka chi chi, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsu¬ 
la r Sumatra. 

(1364) (). cineraccus, Blyth, J. A. S. XI \, 
589. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(Scuus HO METES, Hodgson. 

(1365) If. brunnifrons , 11 oclgson, J. A. 8. 
XTV, 585- 

Syn. H. schistilatus, Hodgson, J. A. S. 1845, 
p. 30. 

Nivicola schistilata, Hodgson, J. A. S. 
XIV, 586. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya, near the snow region. 
Genus CISTICOLA, Lesson. 

(1366) C. cursitans (Jerdon’s 111. Ind. On/., 
pi. 6 ). 
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Sts. Prinia onrsitans, Franklin. 

Inhabits India generally. Not satisfactorily 
distinct from B. schumieola. 

(13G7) C. omaluru , Birth, J. A. S. XVIII, 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

Genus IT'T.LORNIL M, Svvainson. 

(1368) P. rujiceps, Sivaiuson. 

MN. P. olivaccuni, Jerdon. 

Cinclidia punctata, Gould. 

Alegalurus ruficeps, Sykes. 

Inhabits Nepal ; S. India ; Tcnasscriin pm 
\ inccs. 

Genus TV 111) IROST1MS, A. llay. 

(1369) T. svperci!laris, A. llay, Madr. Joimt 
XI11, pt. 3, 193. Inhabits Malayan peninsula 

Genus POMATOR1TINUS, Horsfield. 

(1370) P. hypolcueos, Blytli, J. A. 8. XIV 
a 99. 

Svx, Orthorhinus hypoleucos, Blvth th 
young), J. A. S. XIII, 371. 

Inhabits Arakan. 

(1371) P erytkroyenys, Vigors (Gould's ‘ Ccn 
fury.’ pi. 55). Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1372) P. sekistiaps, Hodgson, .-Is. Res. XIX 
pt. I, p. 181. Inhabits »S. E. Himalaya ; Syl 
iiet ; 'j’ippera ; Arakan. 

(1373) P. leneoyaster, Gould, P. Z. S. 1837, 
p. 137- 

8yn. P. olivaeeus, Blytli, J. A. S. XVI, 431. 

P. nioutanus of Assam apud Horsliehl, 

I*. Z. 8. 1839, p. 166. 

Inluibits Dcyra Doou ; Nepal ; Assam ; Tcn- 
asserim provinces. 

(1374) P. welaanrus, Blytli, .T. V. S. XVI, 

451. Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1375) P. llorsjieldi, Sykes, J*. Z. S. 1832, p. 

89. Inhabits Peninsula of India. 

(1376) P Phuyrn, Blvth J. A. S. XVI, 152. 
Inhabits Arakan. 

(1377) P.Jerruyimsus, Blytli, J. A. S. XIV, 

597. Inhabits Sikim. 

(1378) P. rnjicollis, llodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
pt. 1, 182. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1379) P. M out amts, Horsfield (Zool. Res. in 
Java, pi. ). Dokkrek, Java. Inhabits Java. 

Genus XIPHORHAMPHUS, Blyth. 

(1380) X superciliaris, Blytli, J. A. S. Xll, 

947. 

Syn- Xiphorhynchus superciliaris, ibid, J. A S. XI 
175. 

Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus TURDINLS, Blyth. 

(4 381) T. maerodactylm, J. A, S, XIII, 382. 
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THERN ASIA; PASSERES. 

8i n. Mulaeopteron tnacrodactyliini, Strickland. 
Bracliyptcryx albogularia, Hartland. 

Tana, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus TR.1 CllASTOMA, Blyth. 

(1382) Tr. Abbotti. 

Syn. Muhicocincia Abbotti, Blvth, J A. S. XIV r 
601. 

Inhabits Arakan. 

(13S8) Tr. olimct'im. 

Mi^alopteron olivaccum, Strickland, Ann, 
Mi.N. If. 184)7, p. 132, 

T)\ Abbotti, var? Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

(1384) Tr. bipolar. 

S) N. Brarbyptcryx bicolor, Lesson. 

Malacoptcron fcrrnimiosuin, Blvth, J. A. S. 
XIII, 383. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

(1385) Tr . rostra turn, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 

1 95. Inhabits Malayan prniusula. 

Genus MAiAOOPTKROX, Eyton. 

(13*6) M. vtajax, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 461. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1387) M. magnum , Eyton, 1\ /. S. 1849, p. 
103. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus ALCILTE, Blyth. 

(1388) A. albogularis . 

S‘» s. Setnria albo^ulari.?, Blyth, J. A, S. XIII, 385. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1389) A. ojfinix (J.A. S. XIII, 384.) 

Syn. Trichastorna affine, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 795. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1390) A . ciaerea, Eyton. 

Syn. Malacoptcron eineremn, Evton, 1\ Z. S. 1S39, 
p. 103; J. A. S. XIII, 384. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1391 ) A. Pbagrei, Blyth. J. A. S. XIV, 601. 
Inhabits Arakan. 

(1392) A. nipalemis. 

Syn. Siva nipalensis, llodjrson, Ind. Bev. 1838, p. 80. 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Arakan. 

(1393) A. sepiaria. 

Syn. Brachypterix sepiaria. Horsfield, Liu. Tr. XIII, 
156. 

CJ/ichohan , Jav. Inhabits Java. 

(1394) A . poiocepha la . 

Syn. Timalia poiocephala, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XIII, 169. 

Inhabits S. India. 

(1395) A. atriceps. 

Syn. Brachvpteryx atriceps, Jerdon, Madr. Joura. 
X, 250. 

Inhabits S. India. 
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(1896) A. (?) striata. 

Syn. Timalia striata, Blyf.li, J. A. S. XI, 783. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus MACRONOUS, .Tartline and Selby. 

(1397) M. ptilosus, J. and S. (III. Orn. pL 
150). 

Syn. Timalia trichorros, Temmiuck, 

Barony taal-uban, Malay. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula. 

Genus M 1 XORNIS, Hodgson. 


| Genus STACHYRIS, Hodgson. 

i (14-05) St. nigriceps, Hodgson, J. A. S. XHI, 
j 378 ; P. Z. S. 1845, p. 22 . Inhabits S. E. lli- 
! malaya. 

| (1406) St. pgrrhops, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII, 

! 379 ; P. Z. S. .1845, p. 23 (there spelt pyrops). 
! Inhabits Nepal. 

(14o 7 ) SI. rnficeps, Blvth, J. A. S. XVI, 452. 
Inhabits Sikim. 

> (J4fi8) St. clirystra, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII, 

379 ; P. Z. S- 1845, p. 23. Inhabits S. E. Hi- 
malava ; Arakan. 


(1398) M. gularis (llorsf. Stool. Ran. in Java, 

Pi- )• ' 

Syn. Timalia gularis, Ilorsfiehl. 

Prinia pileata, Blyth, .1. A. S. XI, 204. 

Burong R a ding, Malay. Inhabits Tcnasscrim 
provinces ; Malayan peninsula ; Java. 

(1399) M. clitoris, Hodgson, J. A. S. XI, 794, j 

Syn. M. ruliccps, Hodgson, l’- Z. S. 1845. j 
p. 23. 

Motacilla rubicapilla (?), Tickcll, J. A. $. 
II, 576. 


Fam. LANJA1LE. 

Genus GAMPSORHYNCHUS, Blyfh. 

(1409) (J. rufulus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, 370. 
Inhabits Terai region of the S.E. Himalaya, Ara¬ 
kan, &c. 

Genus THAMNOCATAPHUS, Tickcll. 

(1410) Th. pi eat an, Tickell, J. A. S. XVIII, 
Inhabits Darjiling. 

Genus LAMP'S, L. 


Inhabits Sub-hiinnlayan region ; Central ln- 
<lia ? Tenasserim provinces. 

Genus TIMALIA, llorstield. 

(1400) T. pileata, Tforsfield (Zoo/. Run. in 
Java, pi. ). Dawit, or (logo-slite, Jav. In¬ 
habits Bengal; Nepal; Assam ; Arakan ; Java. 

(1401) T. nigricollix, Temminek. 

Syn. T. erythronotus, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 793. 
Brachyptcryx nigrognlaiis, Eyton. 

Burong Tanah, Malay. Inhabits Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula. 

(1402) T. pectoral is, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 793. 

Syn. Malacopteron squamatum, Eyton. 

Pawpai/g. Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

(1403) T. vnjth rapt era, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 
794. 

Syn. T. pyrrhopluea, Haitian!). 

Brachyptcryx acutirostris, Eyton. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus CHRYSOMMA, Hodgson. 

(1404) Chr. sinense (Jardine and Selby, III. 
Orn. pi. 119). 

Syn. Pams sinensis, also Gotali Finch, and 
Emberiza calfat, Var. A, Latham. 

Timalia hypoleuca, Franklin. 

T. Horsfieldi, Jardine and Selby. 

Pyctoris rufifrons, Hodgson,* P. Z. S. 

1845, p. 24. 

Timalia bicolor, Lafresnaye. 

Gulchasm ; also Shukar Dumri, Id. ? (Jerdon). 
Inhabits India generally; China ? 


(1411) L. lahtora (Hardwicke’s 111. Ind. Zool). 

Syn. Collurio lahfora, Svkes. 

Lanius excubilor, var C., Latham. 

L. burra, Gray, Hardw, 111. Ind. Zool. 

Jhidia lahtora, ( ; Milky Shrike’), II. Inhabits 
India generally (nee Lower Bengal). 

(1 412) h. schach, L. 

Syn. L. bentet, Ilorsficld. 

Burong Papa, or Terip api, Malay. ; Bentet, 
Java. Inhabits China ; Philippines; Java. 

(1413) A. erythronotus (Gould’s Century, pi. 
12, f 2). 

Syn. Collurio erythronotus, Vigors. 

Inhabits N. Y\. Himalaya. 

(1414) L. eaniceps, Blyth J. A. S. XV, 302. 
Syn. C. erythronotus of S. India, Auct. 

j Inhabits Indian peninsula; Sindh ; Upper 
Bengal. 

(1415) I. nigriceps. 

Syn. Collurio nigriceps, Franklin. 

Lanius nasutus, Scopoli. 

L. antiguanus, Latham. 

L. tricolor, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837. 
Indian Shrike, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal; Kutak; Nepal; Assam; 
Arakan. 

(1416) L. tephronotus. 

Sxn. Collurio tephronotus. Vigors, P. Z, S. 
1831, p. 43. 

Lanius nibalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 445. 

Grey backed Shrike, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam; Arakan. 
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T1417) X. superciliosus , L. (Vaill. Ois. d A Jr. j 
pi. 66, f. 2.) : 

Syn. L. collurioides, Lesson. 

Bengal variety — 

L. cristatus, L- 
• L. phcenicurus, Pallas. 

L. rutilus, var A, and L* superciliosus, 
var A, Latham. 

L- melanotis, Valenciennes. 

L. ferrugiceps, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837. 


Inhabits Penang ; Java; Arakan ; very rare 
in Lower Bengal. 

Genus HEMIPUS, Hodgson. 

(1427) II. obscurus (Horsfield's Zoo/. Rts.in 
Java. pi. V 

Syn. Moscicscpa ohscura, Honfield. 

M. hirundiuaeeus, liemh&rat. 
lephrodornis hirnodiuaceus, Swainson. 

Inhabits Malay countries ; Tenasserim. 


p. 446. | 

Sindh variety . j 

L. arenarius, Blytli, J. A. S. XV, 304. ; 

Philippine variety ? j 

L. lucionensis, K£tk£ti. Beng. 

Inhabits all S. E. Asia and its islands, except | 
on elevated land. j 

(1418) X. tigrmus , Drapiez, Diet. Class, d' 
Hist. Nat . ; 

Syn. L. magnirostris, Lesson, in Belanger’s j 
Voyage. j 

L. strigatus, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. ! 
103. i 

Serara , Malay. Inhabits Malay countries. , 
(1419) X. Ifardwickii , Vigors (Gould’s 4 Ueu- ! 
tury/ pi. 12, f. 1). 

Syn. Collurio Hardwickii, Vigors. 

Bay-backed Shrike, Latham. : 

Vichanuk , II. Inhabits India generally (nee ; 
Bengal alluvium). ! 

(1420) X. liypoleucos, Blytli, J. A. S. XVII, j 
249. Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. ! 


(1428) II. picata. 

Syn'. Muacicapa picata, Svkev 

M. tyraimides, Ticked), J. A. S. 11,574 
M. hyrumlmamt, a pud Jerdou, tutul. 

M. variegata ^r;, Liumeus. 

Inhabits Arakan ; Central auu S India ; CVv- 
lon. 

(1429) II. capital Is. 

Syn. Musciottpa? capitals, McClelland, 1"\ Z. 5 1830 
p. iMJ. 

H. pica*colur, Hodgson, i\ Z. IS. lvK>,p 33. 
Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam. 

Genus X ANTHQPYGIA, Blytli. 

(1430) A. laicophrifs , Blvtli, ,1. A. S. \Yl, 
123. 

Syn. Alu«ioi»*jipa xanthopygia, A. ila\, .Mudr. Juurn. 
Ai, 1 (id i t lie ieiiiuie i. 

Inhabits (Malayan peninsula. 

(1431) A', namssina (Tern.. PL Col. 577, f 1 
Syn. Muscieapa narcissina, Temminck. 

Z. carysojilirys, Biyili, J. A. S. \Y1, 121. 

Inhabits Ghiua; Japan. 

Fam. BLtACHYllUD.i:. 


Genus TEPH.RODORNIS, Swainson. , 

(1421) T. sylvicola , Jcrdon, Madr . Journ. X, 
236. Phari latora y H. Inhabits S. India. 

(1422) T. pelvica. j 

Syn. Tenthaca pelvica, Hodgson, Ind. Kev. 1837, p. 1 
447. | 

Inhabits Nepal; Arakan. 

(1423) T. gularis. (Tern. PI. Col 256. f. 1.) j 

Syn. L. virgatus, Temminck. 

Lanins gularis, Raffles. 

Baron Baron , Malay. Inhabits Malay conn- ! 
tries. : 


Genus l’ITTA, Vieillot. 

(1432) P. civrulca (Tem. PL Col 217). 

Syn. Myiol.liera cscrulra, |{allbs. 

Pittagigas, Temminck. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula : Sumatra. 

(1433) P. nipaltnuh. 

Sys. Paludieola nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. 
VI, 103. 

Pitta nuchalis, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 1SS. 
Inhabits Himalaya ; Arakan. 

(1434) P. cucullata, Hartlaub (Ann. Mag. N. 

Syn. V. nigricollis, Blyth, J A. S. XII, 960. 

P. rodogaster, Hodgson, J. A. S. XII, 961 (the 
young). 

Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Malayan peninsula. 

(1435) P. cyanoptera, Temminck (PL Col. 
218). 

Syn. P. malacconsig aped Blyth. J. A. S. XII, 960. 
Inhabits Arnkan ; Tenasserim provinces; Ma¬ 
layan peninsula. 

(1436) P■ triostrgus (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi- 

tr 


(1424) T. pondiceriana. (Iiardw. III. Ind. j .. 

Zool.) i H. XIII, pi. 20. 

Syn. Muscieapa pondiceriana, Gmelin. 

M. philippensiii of India, Latham. 

Lauiu8 keroula, Gray. 

L. nmscipetoides, Franklin. 

L. griseus, Tickell, J. A. S II, 573. 

L. surdidus. Lesson. I 

T. superciliosus, Swainson. j 

Tenthaca leucurus, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. i 
447. | 

Inhabits India generally. 

(1425) T. ajjinis , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 473. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1426) T. grisola ., Blyth, J- A. S. XII, 180. I 23.) 
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Stn. Turdus triostegus, Sparrmau. 

T. malaccensis, Scopoli. 

1*. auperciliaris ct abdominal is, Waller. 

1\ bengalensis, Stephens. 

1\ brachyura of India, anctornm. 

Inhabits India generally, from the sub-Hima- 
layan region to Cevlon inclusive : never on the 
eastern side of tlu: Bay of Bengal. 

(1437) P. en/throyastra, Tern. (PI. Col, 212 .) 
Inhabits Philippines. 

(1438) P. grmalim , Tern. (PI. Col. 506.) 

Sy\. P. cocci lieu, Kyton, P. Z. S. ISot), ]). 101'. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1439) P. cyanea, Blyth, .1. A. S. XII, If08 ; 
XVI, 153. lidiabits Arakan ; 'renasserim pro¬ 
vinces. 

(1440) P. cyannra (PI. Pul. 355). 


J am. MEliULID/E. 

Subfam. MERE UN JO. 

Genus MYIOPIIONUS, Temminck. 

! (1451) XI. TnmuiurMi, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen- 

1 turv/ pi. 21 .. 

Syn. M. nitidus, Gray. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Arakan. 

(1452) M\ llorxficldi. A’jgors (Gould’s ‘ Cen- 
tury/ pi. 20 ). Inhabits Xilgiris (nee Himalaya). 

Genus TUB I M S, L. 

Submenus ZOOTHEUA, Vigors. 

1 1*53^ Z. vw/dirola , Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 22 ). Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1454) Z . uwn/hwta , Blyth, J. A. S. X\ I, 


Syn. Corvus cyanuru*, Gmoiiii. 

Myiothera ullinis, Raffles. 

Sintar , Sum.: Pum/lor , Jav. Inhabits Alula 
yan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Genus HYDKOBATA, Yieillot. 

(1441) //. (malicn (GouldAs ‘ Century,’p. 21 ) 

Syn. Cinolns nsiatieus, Swainson. 

C. rallasii apud Gould. 


141. Inhabits Arakan. 

j Subgenus ()IfK( )CINCLA, Gould. 

' (1455) 0 . itilf/iri&vfiis, Blyth, .1. A. S. A A I, 

-181. Inhabits Nilgiris. 

(1450) (). Muli'is-viim y Blyth, J. A. S. \I, 
I 188 : XVI. HI 

1 frY.N O. rest rat a, Ilndgson, Ann. M:ig. N. II. ISt 
1 f. 320. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 


lidiabits Himalaya. 


Genus TROGLODYTES, Cuvier. 

(1442) Tr. nipalmsis, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIV, 
589. 

Syn. Tr. subheimilayamis, Hodgson, Cirri). 

Inhabits N. W. Himalaya ; Nepal. 

(1443) Tr. jmu'lalw, J. A. S. XIV, 589. 
Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus EUPETES, Temminek. 

(1444) Eu. vuwrocercux. Tern. (PI. Col. 5105. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus ENICUBCS, Temminek. 


J (M57) O. damn a (Gould's II. E. pi. ). 

Syn. Turdus dnuiiui, Latham. 

T. Whitei, Eyt-on. 

T. donitns ? 

O. parvirostris, Gould, IV Z. S ISo?, p 15('>. 
Inhabits Himalaya, Nilgiris: migrating to the 
plains in winter. Hare in Kurope. * 

(1458) O. spiloptrra, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
142. Inhabits Ceylon. 

! Submenus TCBIH S. 

j n 

! (1450) T. risclvontx, L. (1 } ?. Eiil. 43 ; 

Gould's li. E. pi. 77). 

Syn. T. major, Brisson. 


(1445) E. rvjlcapillub. Tern. (PI. Col. ). 
Inhabits Javu. 

(1446) E. maculatm. Vigors, (Gould’s 1 Cen¬ 
tury/ pi. 27). 

Svat. E. fuliginosus, Uodgson (the young). 

lidiabits Himalaya. 

(1447) E. schistaceus, Hodgson, At, Rpx. 
XIX, 191. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Tenasse- 
rim provinces. 

(1448) E. immaculatns, Hodgson, As. Peg. 
XIX, 190, J. A. S. XVI, 157. Inhabits Ara¬ 
kan. Itare in Nepal. 

(1449) E. frontalis, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 156. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1450) E. scouleri, Vigors (Gould’s ‘Century/ 
pi. 28). Inhabits Himalaya ; rare to the N. W. 


I Inhabits Europe ; N. IV. Himalaya. 

1 (1460) T. Naumanui (?), I'emmiuek (Gould’s 

! B. E. pi. 9). 

Syn. T. dubius, Baumann. 

Inhabits 1C. Europe ; N. Asia ; very rare in 
the Himalaya. 

(14B1) T. atroffularis , Natterer (Gould's B . E. 
pi. 75). 

Syn. T. Beehsteini, Naumaun. 

T. dubius, Bechsteiu. 

Inhabits N. Asia ; Himalaya ; Tippera. 

(1462) T. rnjicollis, Pallas. 

Syn. (Perhaps a variety of Galerida cristnta of which 
some specimens are partially rufous-tailed). 

Inhabits N. Asia ; Himalaya. 

(1463) T. javanicus (?), Horsfield, Lin. Tr. 
XI1T, 184. 
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Syx. T. eoncolor,(?) Temminck (PI. Col.) 

T. rufulus, Drapira, Diet. Class. 

T. modest us, Kytou, F.Z, S. 1S39, p. 103. 

Inhibits Araknn ; Malayan peninsula ; Java ? 
Subgenus MERULA. 

?1464) M. vulgaris, Jlav, Leach (Gould’s B. 
K. pi. 72i. 

Sv \. Tardus merula, L. 

Inhabits Europe; X. Africa; Madeira; W. 
Asia ; Afghanistan ; China (Cliusan). 

(1165) M bunlboul (Gould's ‘Century/ pl. 
M). 

JSv\ Lanins boulboul et Turdus persicus (?), Latham. 
T. pa*ciloptcru.s Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

( I I .66) 71 I. .vmiVima. 

Svn. Turdus similliiiius, .lerilon, Madr. .louru., X, 253. 
Inhabits Nilgris. 

< I 167) M- uifjm/d/cus. 

• s i\. Turtles mgmpiN’iis, do l:i FrcMiaye ; Ad. lUdcssurt 
Voyage dans rimli*. 

inhabits S. India, 


Subgenus PETROC1NCLA, Vigors. 

(1476) P. erythrogastra (Gould’s ‘Century,’ 
pi. 13 ; J. and S. III. Orn , 1st series, pi. 129). 

Sv>. Turilus ervtlirogaster, Vigors. 

l’rtrocincltt rnfivnntris, Jardine and Selby. 
retrucossyphit3 ferrugineoventris, Lesson. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1477) P.cyaneus {PI Enl. 250; Edwards, 
pi. 18). 

Syn. Turilus cyane.ua, L. 

T. solitarius, Gmelin. 

Merula eu?rulett, Brissun. 

T. iongirostris, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI,150. 

Inhabits Europe ; X. Africa ; W. Asia; Kash¬ 
mir ; Punjab ; Sindh. The Indian variety P.pau- 
doo (the male), and P. maal (the female), Sykes : 
Turdns solitarins, var. J, Latham. is merely 
somewhat deeper-coloured, the females especi¬ 
ally, which are somewhat differently marked on 
the under-parts. The bill also is generally small¬ 
er. Inhabits Hindustan; S. India. 

(117$) P. ({(finis, Elytli, J. A. S. XII, 177. 
Inhabits Sikim ; Butan; Assam; Sylliet; Tip- 
pera ; Arakan ; Tenasseriin. 


( llfi'') M. albuviucla (Rovle's III. Him . Dot. 
j)l. f. :>). 

S’.n. Turdus rt T. albieolli*, Uo\le. 

T. rolluris, Sore!. 

1 uhabils Ilimalaya. 

(1*109) M. cast aura, Gould P. Z. S. 1S35, p. 
1^5. Inhabits Himalaya. 

(I 1-70) .V. Ward'd (Jerdot/s III. Ind. Orn . 

pi. S ). 

S\n. Zoothcra nudanolcitca. llarthuih. 

Oivuciticla Y micropus, Hodgson (female). 

Inhabits Himalaya ; S. India. 

Submenus GEOCICHLA, Kuld. 

(1171) (J. mticolor. 

vSyn. Turdus unicolor, Tickell, Gould. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1472) G. dimmilis , Blvtli, J. A. S. XVI, 
111. 

Syn. Calcutta Thrush, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal (during cold season.) 

(1473) G. citrina (Tern. Pl. Col. 415). 

Syn. Turdus citrinus, Latham. 

T. Macei, Vieillot. 

T. lividus, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 577. 

T. rubeculus apud Horsfield, T. Z. S. 1839, p. IG1. 

Inhabits Bengal; Napal; Assam ; Arakan ; 
Z. India. ** 

(1471) G. cyanotm (J. and S., Ill . Orn .., 1st 
series, pl. 46). 

Syn. Turdul cyanotus, Jardine and Selby. 

Inhabits Indian peninsula. 

(1475) G. innotata , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 14G. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Nicobars. 


j (1479) P . manillensis {PL Enl . 636). 

i Syn*. Turdus manillensis, Gmedia. 

T. ulivacuus (P), Boddaerl. 

Inhabits Philippines; China. 

Subgenus MONTICOLA, Brehm. 

(I ISO) M. cinclorhyncha (Gould’s ‘ Century, 
pl. 19). 

Syn. Petrocincla cinclorhyncha, Vigors. 
iVtrophila cyanoccphala, Swiiiiimm. 

Black-collared Thrush, var. A, Latham. 

Inhabits Hilly parts of India generally, keep¬ 
ing to the forests : very rare in Lower Bengal in 
the seasons of passage. 

Genus LUSCINIA, (Antiq.) L. (1735), G. K. 
G ray. 

(1481) L . philomela , Bonap {Pl. Enl 615, 
f. 2). 

Syn. Motacilla luscinia, L. 

Sylvia luscinia, Lath. Tern, (nec S. plnlo- 
mela, Tem.) 

Bulbul lmta y II.: Bullml-i-hazar dadan, Pers. 
Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa ; IV. Asia ; common 
in Persia, but only known as a cage bird in Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

S ubfarn. S A X ICO LIN IE. 

Genus THAMNOBIA, Swainson. 

(1482) TA. cambaienm. 

Syn. Sylvia cambaiensis, Latham. 

Saxicoloides erythrurus. Lesson (the 
female). 

Inhabits Upper and Central India. 

(1483) Th. fulicata {PL Enl 185, f. 1). 
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KyN* Mofaeilia fuiicata, L. 

yRnanthe ptjgmatura, \’icillot. 

Th. Icucoptera, Swaiusom 
Rusty-vented Thrush, and the female.— 
Sylvia fuiieata, var. a, Latham. 

KulckurK FI. (Jerdon). Inhabits S. India ; 
Ceylon ; Philippines ? 

Genus KITTACINCLA, Gould. 


Inhabits S. Europe; N. Africa; AY. Asia ; 
Upper Hindustan; Sindh. 

(1492) Satrogularuy Blyth, J. A. S. XV l, 
13U-1.) Inhabits Upper-Hindustan ; Sindh. 

(1493) S. oenantke (PL Enl. 554). 

Syn. Motacilla aenanthe, L. 

Inhabits Europe; W. Asia; Upper Hindustan. 


(118 4) K. macrourm (Yaillant, pi. 114). 

Syn\ Turd us macrourus, Gmelin 
T. triccjlor, Vieillot* 

Gryllivora longicauda, Swainson. 

Sham a, II. ; Abbeka y II. (Jerdon) : Lanca , Jav. 
Inhabits India generally (nee Lower Bengal); ! 
Ceylon; Burmese and Malay countries. 


Genus CYANECULA, Brelmi. 

(1494) C. Huecica (PL Enl. 361, f. 2, and 610, 
K 2, 3). 

M’X. Motacilla suecica, L. 

Sylvia caeruligula, Balias. 

Fh sperata, var. A, Latham (the female). 
Blue*necked Warbler, Latham. 


Genus COPS^ CHI S, Vvagler. 

(1I-85) C. mindcrnewsU. 

Turd us mindaneiusis, Gmelin. 

Lanius nmsicus, Hallies (me Turdus am* 
roans, IIorsfieldL 

Gryllivora mugni rostra ft Or. rosea, 
hwainson (vidt: J. A. S. XVI, 139 '. 

7 'ho r he , Malay ; MnoraL or Afoomi A iekou. 
Sum. Inhabits Malay countries. 

11486) C. snnluris (Edwards, pi, 1 S l). 

Sy.n. Gnicula saularis. L. 

Gryllivora intermedia, Swain son. 

Daliila dociiis, Hodgson, As. lies. XIX 
189, 

Dayn.l, B. ; Ikn/jfur or Deyr, H. (Jerdon): 
PolichicK Cingli : T/mbelfyyee, Arakan. Inhabits 
Bengal ; Nepal ; India generally ; Arakan ; Te- 
nasserim. Ihe Head and back of female in* 
variably ashy. 

Var. Gr. hrevirostra l?), Swainson. 

Inhabits Ceylon. r f ho Head and back of 
shining black, nearly as in the male. 

Crenus XOTODKLA i v ), Lesson. 


JTmaini Pidda , II. : Dumbuk , Kabul. Inha¬ 
bits X. Europe; India generally: very abun¬ 
dant in Lower Bengal. 

Genus IUTICILLA, Brehm. 
j 1495) R.frontalh (Gould's Century, pb 26. 

If. 2). 

Syv. Plicr.nicura frontalis, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya generally. 

() 496' R. ergthrogatsira . 

o VN. Sylvia erythrognstra, Guldcnstadt. 
Muscicapa aurorea, Balias. 

Phremuiira Heevesii, Gray. 

Inhabits N. and M. Asia, from the Caucasus 
i to Japan ; Nepal ; Assam. 

j (1497) R. phcenicurus (PL En 7 . 351, f. 2 '. 

: Syx. Motacilla phauneura, L. 

! Bhcenicura rutieilla, Swainson. 

j R. tytlivs of Afghanistan, apud Ilutton, 

J. A. S. XV, 780. 

j Inhabits Europe; \X. Asia; and variety in 
j Afghanistan and Sindh. 

(1498) R. leucoptera , Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
962; XVI, 134. Inhabits Malayan peninsula : 


(1487) A. (?) Ivucuhk J. A. S. XVI, 13S. 

8yn\ Museisvlvin lrucura, Hodgson, I\ Z. S. 
1845, p. 27. 

Inhabits Masuri; Nepal. 

Genus GRANDALA, Hodgson. 

04SS) Gr. cartico'or , Hodgson, J. A. S. XU, 
4fi. Inhabits Simla ; Nepal: near snowy 
region. J 

Genus SAXICOLA, Bechsteiu ijerka, Sindh). 
! U-S9) ophtholeuca , Strickland. 


Java* 

(1499) R. vuVica , Blyth (Jardine and Selby, 
III. Orn . pi. 86, f. 3). 

Syn. Bhcenicura atrata apud Jardine and Selby. 

Thirt bira (i. e. ‘ Shaker’). II. (Jerdon). In¬ 
habits India generally. 

(1500) R. caruleocepkala (Gould’s Century , 
pi. 26, f. 2). 

Syn. Phocuiciira caeruleocephala, Vigors. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 


mn. S. lcucura apud Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
137. 

Inhabits Upper Hindustan ; Sindh. 

;i49n) S. pirate, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 131. 
Inhabits Upper Hindustan ; Sindh. 

0 191) .S’, leucomda (PI. Col. 257, f- 3). 

3v\. Muscicapa louconmla ef. M. melanolcuca, 

S*erlu ns. 


1 1501) R. fully uiosa. 

i^.Syn. Phcenieura iuliginosa, Vigor*, P. Z. S. l$31,p. 35. 
Ph. plurabea, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 185. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1502) R . UucocepJvala (Gould'* Century . pi. 
26, f. 2). 

Sys. Fhaenicura leucocephala, Vigors. 

Sylvia erythrogastra, var. a, Latham. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 
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In mis CAL LIOPE, Gould. 

(1503) C. pectoralis, Gould (leones Avium). 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1504) (\ camtachatfwnxis (Lath. Supp. y pi. in 
'joytispiece). 

St.n. Sylvia cnmtschatkcnMs, Omclin. 

4 \i r.t:icilla Cii 11 i«»pe. Vj 11 :is. 
taliiope Litllmini, Gould. 

Gauguin. Nepal- Inhabits Asia. Common 
in Lower Bengal during the cold season ; rare in 
('. India.' 

,15051 C. ci/tnra. 

n. J/irvivora rvana, et L. brunnea (?) % Hodgson, J. A. 

s vue 

Pltcruicura sunoruiliaris, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 

\11L, 170. 

Inhabits Himalaya chiefly : rare in Nilgiris : 
very rare and accidental in Lower Bengal during 
the reasons of passage. 

(ionus TAIWUilSR, Hodgson. 

T. chn/MUs, Hodgson, ^imi. jfar/. N. 
JL 1S4V p. 198. In!ial>its S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus PRATINT-OLA, Kueh. 


Syn. Ianthia flavolivacea, (Hodgson), J. A. S. 

XVI, 133, 774. 

Nemura flavolivacea, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 

1845, p. 27. 

Inhabits Sikinu 

(1515) E. ruhecula {PL Enl. 361, f. IX 
Syn. Motacilla ruhecula, L. 

Inhabits Europe ; W. Asia (TrebizondX 

Genus ERYTHROSTKRNA, Bonap. 

(15 lf>) E. Jencura (vide J. A. S. XVI, 474). 

Syn. Muscicapa leucura, Ginelin. 

M. parvii of India, auctorum. 

Saxieoht rubeculoides, Syke*s. 

Fyuornis joulainius, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
*1845, p. £7. 

Write tailed Red breast, and tlie young 
— probably Maculate Flycatcher, La* 
tbam. 

Turn', IL Inhabits India generally ; rarer ta 
the S. *. extremely common in L. Bengal. 

(1517) E. acornauS) (Hodgson). 

8'vx. Altiscirapul t acornaus of Nepal, J. A. S. 
XVI, 1;:7. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 


.1507) Pr. cupratu PL Enl. £35, f. 1. 2‘j. : 

Syn. Motarilia oaprata, I/. 1 

M. lunuiiairiv \ ar. J , I r.tliam. 

M. sylvatica ?\ Tickeli, J. A. X. II, a75. 

Saxietna iruticola, llorsfidd. 

S. bieolor ct S. rryrhrop} •ry.i, Sykes. 

PidaJt , or Kola Pul ah, IL \ Lay khan, Ara- ' 
kan ; Devlin, .lav. inhabits India generally (nee I 
Lower Bengal) ; Amkan ; Java. 

v 1508) Pr. rubicola {PL EnL G78,f. L. 

Syn. Motacilla rubicola, L. 

Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa. I 

(1509) Pr. in die a. Blyth J. A. S. XVI, 129. . 

Syn. Y - rubicola of India, auctorum. 

Inhabits India generally. ’ 

(1510) Pr. lemur a, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, j 
474. Inhabits Sindh. 

(1511) Pr.ferrea, Hodgson, J. A. S. XVI, 
1251. Inhabits Himalaya generally. 

»■ O * , 

Genus IANTHIA, Blyth. j 

•1512) /. hgpergthra, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, I 
132. Inhabits Sikira. J 

(1513) I. rufilatm, J. A. S. XVI, 132. 

Syn. Nomura rufilatus, ami the female—N. cyanura, 
Ilodgsou, P. Z. S. 1845, p. 27. 

Krythaea Tytlerii (?), Jameson, Trans, Wcrn. Soc. 
(not described). 

Motacilla cyanura (?), Pallas, the female. 

Inhabits Himalaya generally ; more numerous 
to the N. D. I ' 

Genus ERYTHACA, (Antiq.) Cuv., G. R. 

Gray. 

‘151 4 ) favolivacea. 


(15 ISt A’. jwxilltt, Blyth, .1. A. S. XVIII. 

S\.v Muscicapula acornaus of Central India, 
npud Biydi, J. A. S- XVI, 127. 
Mnsficnpa pooneusis apud Blvth, J. A. S, 
X 1, 458. 

Inhabits Central India. 

Genus SIPH1A, Hodgson. 

(I 5 1 51) .S'. Hh'uplthi/a, Hodgson, luu./icv. 1837, 
). (151. Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1520) S. Huptrciliaris. 

Syn. Dimorplia eupereiliaria, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XI, 190 (altered to Muscicapula hype- 
rytlira, J. A. 8. 885, and again bv aw 
oversight to II rubeculu, J. A- S.XII, 
O+o). 

1). (?) rubroevanea, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
1815, p. 20. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1521) S. (?) tricolor. 

Syn. Digenea tricolor, Hodgson, P. Z.S. 1S45, 
p. 40; J. A. S. XVI, 126. 

* Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1522) S. (?) leucomelanura. 

Syn. Digenea leucomelanura, llodgson, P. Z. 
S. 1845, p. 26; J. A. S. 1845, XVI, 
126. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus ANTHIPES, Blyth. 

(1523) A. moniliger. 

Syn. Dimorpha? moniliger, Hodgson, P. Z. 
S. 1845. p. 26. 

Niltava McGregorue, f®m (?), apud 
Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 650. 

A. gularis, Blytb, J. A. S. XVI, 122. 
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Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Arakan. 

Genus MUSCICAPULA, Blyth. 

n 524) M. uudanoletica, vide J. A. S. XV I, 
137. 

Syn. Muscieapa rnaculata apud Tickell, J. A. 
S. II, 574. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; C. India ; Arakan ; 
Tenasscrim provinces ; Java. 

(1525) il. stipe rciliar is (Jardinc’s Conlrib. 
Qrn. 1848, pi. ). 

Syn. Muscieapa superciliaris, Jordon, Madr. 
.loimi. XI. Hi. 

Dimorpha albogularis, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XI, 190. 

M uscieapa hcrnileticura, Hodgson, (i. R. 
Gray. 

Lucknow Flyeatclicr and Azure \\ aihlor, 
Latham. 

Inhabits Himalaya chiefly ; C. and S. India. 

(1520) M. snppbira (Tickell) Blyth, J. A. S. 
XII, 939; XVI, 173. (Jordon's Id. hid. Om. 
pi. 32). Inhabits Sikim. 

(hums (WORMS, Myth. 

(1 5 27) C. ifi?icolor, lilyth, J. A. S. XII, 1007 ; i 
XVI, 12S. Inhabits Sikim. 

(152S) C. rabeenloides (Gould's * Century,' j)l, 
25 >- 

Syn. riicruicura rnbeculoidcs, Vigors. 

Niltava brevipes, Hodgson, ]nd. Rev. 
1S37, p. 051. 

Muscieapa rubecula, Swainson (the IV- j 
male). j 

Alt he rial A\ arblcr, Latham (and the fe¬ 
male agrees with the supposed female of 
his Blue Indian Warbler). 

Inhabits Himalaya; visiting the plains in the 
cold season, when not rare, in the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta : Arakan ; Tcnasserim. 

(1520) C. hamjuuuis (llorslield’s Zool. lies, i/t 
Jam, pi. ). 

Syn. Muscieapa hanyimms, I Tors field. 

M. eaiitatrix, Temminck. 

Inhabits .lava : very rare in Nilgiris. ! 

(1530) C. elegans. 

Syn. Muscieapa elegans, Tcm. (apud Strick¬ 
land). 

M. hyacintha apud Tiekell, J. A. S. II, 

5 74. 

C. Tickellitc, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 911. 
Blue Indian Warbler ? Latham (vide J. 

A.s.xvr, 128 ). 

Inhabits Central (and W ?) India. 

(1531) G. ? (Allied to Muscieapa pal- 

lip™, Jerdon) Madr. Journ. XI, 15. Inhabits 
Sikim. 


Syn. Saxieola nigrorufa, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
X, p. 26t>. 

Muscieapa rufula, la Fresnaye. 

Inhabits summit of Nilgiris. 


Genus N1LTVVA, Hodgson. ( NiUotttv , Nepal) 
(1533) N. grandis. 

Syn. Chaitaris grandis Blvtli, J. A. S. XI, 
IS!). 

Bainopus irenoides, Hodgson, G. R. Gray. 
Inhabits Sikim. 


(1531) JY. svmJura, Hodgson, Ltd. /(Vr. 1837’ 
p. 650. Inhabits Himalaya; rare to the N. \\ • 

(1535) .V. MrOregorue. 


Syn. Phnmieura McGregorix, Burton, P. Z. S, 
1835, f. 152. 

N. fuliiriveuter, Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1S37, 
p. 0511 (the nude only ). 

Dimorpha aurioularis, llodg-') 
son, J. A. S XII, 210. ^ [ m, , , 

Le : oihri\ signata, McClel- 1C tnu c * 


land, p. Z. S, 1839, p. ICS. J 
Inhabits Himalaya; Assam. 


(hums (A ANOPTI LA, BUtli. 

(1536) C. rgaaotnelannra , J. A. S. XVI, 12-> 

ylH. Co/' i 

S^n. Muscieapa cyuomedauura, Temminck. 
Inhabits Java. 


(hums STOPAROLA, Blyth. 

(1537) St. melon ops (Gould’s ‘ Century,' pi. 6). 

Syn. Muscieapa mclanops, Vigors. 

M. la}>is. Lesson, Rev. Zool. &c. 1839, 
p. lot. 

M. thalassina, Swainson (the female). 
Verditcr Flycatcher, Latham. 

A 7il Katkatea , Beng. Inhabits India generally ; 
visiting the plains in the cold season. 

i 153S) St. -? (Vide J. A. S. XVI, 125). 

Inhabits Java. 

(1539) St. indigo . 

' Syn. Muscieapa indigo, Ilorsfield. 

Inhabits Java. 


(1540) St. alhicandata, Jerdon (111. Ind. Ora. 
pi. l ib 

Syn. Muscieapa albicaudata, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ, XI, 16. 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 

Genus MUSCICAPA, L. 

Subgenus BUTALIS, Boie. 

(1541) B. terricolor , Hodgson, J. A. S. XVI, 
120. Inhabits Nepal. 

Subgenus HEMICHELEDON, Hodgson. 


Genus OCHEOMELA, Blyth. 

(1532) Ochr. niarornfa. J. A. S. XVT 129 


(1542) H. latirostris. 

Syn. Muscieapa latirostris, Raffles, STraiuson, 

M. nnfMipriQiR SvItpr. 
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ZuTH, II. (Jerdon). Inhabits India generally ; 
ominon in Ceylon ; rare in L. Bengal: Malayan 
eninsula; Sumatra. 

(1543! ll.fulu/inom , Hodgson, 1\ Z. S. 1845, 
i. 31, .1. A. S, XVI, 119. Inhabits Himalaya. 

f 154 4 ) IT. ferruginea, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
845, p. 32. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus ACANTHIZA, Vigors and Horsfield. 
(1545) A. - ? Inhabits Java ? 

BRACHYPTERYX series. 

Genus SYLVANIA, Blyth. 

i 15 Hi' 1 S p/ucnicuroldcs, .1-A. S. XVI, 135. 

Svn. Brachvpt.crus plucnicuroides, Hodgson, 
Gray’s Calal. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus CALLENH, Blyth. 

(1547) C. frontalis, Blyth .1. A. S. XII, 1010. 
pi. ibid. XVI, J36. Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus BRACHYPTERYX, Horsfield. 

(1548') Br. major. 

Sv.v. Phcruiciira major, Jordon, Madr. Journ 
Xll 1,170. 

1 lihaLits Nilgiris. 

113493 Br. moiitana, Horsfield (Zool. Res. i„ 
•brrff, pi. ). Inhabits Java. 

(I s 50) Br. crural is. 

Si.v. Calliope (?) crnralis, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
933; XVI, 13(3. 

Inhabits Sikim. 

'1551! Hr. (?) nigrocnpilain, Eyton, P. Z. S. 
l s o!), p. 137. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus TESIA, Hodgson. 

U552) T. cyaniventer, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 
101 . 

8vx. T. auriceps, Hodgson, J. A. 8. XVI, 137, 
47 4. 

Saxicola ? olivea, McClelland, P. Z. 8. 
1839, 101. 

inhabits Nepal; Sikim ; Assam. 

( 15 .) 3 ) /’. cast u two-cor ova la. 

Sv.v. Sylvia castaneo-coronata, Burton, P. Z. S. 
1835, p. 152. 

T. flaviventcr, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 102. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus PNOEPYGA, Hodgson. 

(1554) P,t. squamatu (Gould's leones Avium). 
Svx. Microura sqnarnata, Gould. 

iesia rufiventer, T. albi venter, and T. 
concolor, Hodgson (varieties of colour- 
mg. 

Inhabits Nepal ; Sikim. 

(1555) Pn. pvsilla. 


Syn. T. pusilla, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIV, 58S. 
T. squamata, small variety ? 

Inhabits Nepal. 

(1550) Pn. caudata. 

Syn Tosia caudata, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 

588. 

Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus ARUNDINAX, Blvth. 

7 v 

(1557) A. olivaceus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 595. 

Syn. Phragmaticola olivacea, Blyth, M. S. Jer¬ 
don, Madr. Journ. XIII, pi. II, p. 129. 

• Inhabits Bengal; Arakan ; S. India. 

Genus ACROCEPIIALUS, Naum. 

(1558) Acr. brnnncscens, J. A. S. XV, 2SS. 

Sin. Acrobatcs brunnescens, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. X, 2( 9. 

Acroceph. arundinaceus v. turdoides of 
India, nuclorum. 

Inhabits India generally ; Arakan. 

(1559) Acr. montaiius. 

Syn. Sylvia montaua, Horsfield, Lin. Tr-XIIT 
15(3. 

Inhabits India generally; Java. 

Genus LOOUSTELLA, (Ray) Gould. 

(1560) l r"beseem. Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 5S2. 
Inhabits Lower Bengal (in the cold season). 

Genus PSEUDOT. 1JSCIN1A (?), Sash 
(1561) Ps. I til coven Iris. 

Svn. Tribura luteoventris, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
1845, p. 30 ; J. A. S. XVI, 583. 

Inhabits Kuchar region of Nepal. 

Genus DUMETICOLA. Blyth. 

(1562) I), thoracica, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 584. 

Sv.v. Saliearia aflinis, Hodgson, G. R. Gray. 
Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus Plll'LLOPXEUSTE, Meyer. 

(1563) P/i. ruuia. 

Svn. Sylvia raina, Svkes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. S9; 

J. A. S. XVI, 410. 

Inhabits India generally. 

(156 4) PJi. indiciis, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 593. 
Inhabits Nepal ; S. India ; China (Chusan). 

(1565) P/t. occipitalis, Jerdon, J. A. S. XIV, 
593. Inhabits S. India. 

Subgenus ABRORNIS, Hodgson. 

(1566) Abr. pule her, Hodgson J. A. S. XVI, 
592. Inhabits Nepal; Sikim. 

(1567) Abr. cantator. 

Syn. Motacilla cantator, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 

^ 576 ; XVF, 440. 

Culicipcta sohisticeps, Hodgson, apud G. 

R. Grav, 
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Inhabits Nepal; C. India; rare in Lower 
Bengal. 

(1568) 'Abr. schidiceps, Hodgson, J. A. S. 
XIV, 592. 

Stn. Phyllopneuste xanthoschistos, Hodgson, 
(j. R. Gray. 

Inhabits Himalaya generally ; Arakan. 

(1569) Abr. poliogettys, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
441. Inhabits Sikim. 

Subgenus CUL1CIPETA, Blyth. 

(1570) C. BnrJcii , J. A. 8. XII, 96$. 

Syn. Sylvia Burkii, Burton, P. Z S. 1835, p. 

‘ 153. 

Civptfllopha auricapilla, Swainson, 2) 
Ccn ten. 

Aluscicapa bilineata, Lesson, Rev. Zool. 
par la Soc. Cuv. 1839, p. 104. 

Inhabits India generally ; rare to the south. 

Subgenus REGULOIDES, Blyth. 

(1571) It- trochiloides. 

Syn. Aeunthi/.a trochiloides, Rundevall. 

Phvllopncuste reguloides, Blvt.h, J- A. S. 
XI, 191 ; XII, 963. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; migrating southward in 
cold season. 

(1572) 11. modest us (Gould’s IS. II. j)l. ) 
J. A. S. XIV, 963. 

Syn. Regulus modest us, Gould. 

R. inornatus, Blyth, J. A. S XI, 19— j 
(abraded plumage). 

Phyllopneuste nitida, G. R, Gray. 

Inhabits N. India, common in L. Bengal: very j 
rare in Europe. j 

(1573) It chloronotus, Hodgson, G. R. Gray, j 
Inhabits Himalaya. : 

Subgenus PHYLLOSCOPUS, Bnie. 

(1574) Ph. nilidus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XII, 965. 
Syn- Muscicapa nitida (?) Latham, Franklin. 
Sylvia hippolais apud Jcrdon, Ala dr. 

Journ. XI, 6. J 

Hippolais Swainsoni, G. R. Gray. ; 

Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon. j 

(1575) Ph. trochilus (PL lint. 651, f, I). j 


(1579) Ph. ajinis, J. A. 8. XVI, 442. 

Syn. Motacilla affiais, Tickell, J. A. S. IT, 
576. 

Inhabits Bengal (common). 

(1580) Ph. luffubris, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
968. Inhabits India generally : common in 
Lower Bengal. 

(1581) Ph. jaraniem ? 

Syn. Sylvia (avanica (?), Ilorsfield, Lin. Tr. 
XIII, 156. 

Ph. maguirostris, Blyth, J. A. S. XIT, 
966. 

Op lor Opior, Java. Inhabits Nepal; Bengal ; 
Arakan; Java ? 

(1582) Ph. brnnneus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV, 
591 (described from a small specimen). 

Syn. Ph. fuscatus, var., Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
443-4. 

Inhabits Bengal: common in Arakan. 

(1583 ) Ph.fmcntnH, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 113 ; 
XII, 965. Inhabits Bengal; Arakan. 

Genus REGULUS, (Antiq.) Cuvier. 

(1584) It. ujnicapillns, Temrninck. Inhabits 
Europe and Asia N. \V. Himalaya? 

G585) It. cridates, Ray (PL Eat. G51, f. 3'. 

Syn. Motacilla regains, L. 

R. aurieapillus, Selby. 

R. Ilavieapillus, Naum. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia : N. W. Himalaya. 

Subfam. SYLVIAN/E (frugivorous Warblers). 

Genus SYLVIA, Latham ( Phularia , II., t. e. 

' Flower pecker’). 

(1586) E. J nr do »i . 

Syn. Curruca Jerdoni, Blyth, J. A. S. XVL 
439. 

Philomela orphea npud Jcrdon, Madr. 
Jouiti. X, 26?. 

Inhabits 8. India. 

(1587) 8. affiais. 

Syn. Curruca affmis, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
note to p. 564. 

Inhabits 8. India ; Ceylon. 


Syn. Motacilla trochilus, L. 
Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa : 
India (apud Gould); Japtm. 
(1576) Ph. tristis, Blyth, A. .1. 

Syn. “ Sylvia trochilus ?” apud 
Journ. XI, 6. 


W. Asia ; W. j 

8 XII, 966. 

J ci don, Madr. j 


(1588) S. curruca (PL Enl. 380, f. 3). 

Syn. Motacilla curruca, M. sylviclla, et M. 
dumetorum, Gmelin. 

Curruca garrula, Brisson. 

Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; Africa : India gene¬ 
rally (nee Lower Bengal beloyv the tideway). 


Inhabits India generally. 

(1577) Ph. montanus, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1578) P. viridanus, Blyth, ,T. A. S, XII. 967. 
Inhabits India generally; Arakan; very com¬ 
mon in Lower Bengal. 


Fam. CERTIIIAD/E. 

Subfam. CERTHIN.E. 

Genus CERTIIIA, L. 

(1589) C. nipalensis , Hodgson (Blyth, Mon. 
Indian Certhiadcr). 
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Syn. C. liimalavaua apud Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
581. 

Inhabits Nepal. 

(1590) C. discolor, Blvth, .1. A. S. XIV, 580. 
Inhabits Sikim. 

8591) O. himalayana, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, 
p. 174. 

Svk. C. asiatica, Swainson, 2j Cent. 

Inhabits Deyra Doon. 

Subfam. S ITT I NEE. 

Genus TICIiODROMA, Illiger. 

(1592) T. muraria (PL Pul. 372.) 

Syn. Certhia muraria, L. 

T. phronicoptcra, Temminck. 

T. europsca, Stephens. 

Inhabits S. Europe ; W. Asia : Afghanistan ; 
Himalaya. 

Genus SITTA. L. 

(1593) S. formoitn, Blvth (J. A. S. XII, 938, 
1007). Inhabits Sikim. 

(1594) fit. cinnamovenlris , Blyth, .1. A. S. XI, 
459. Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1595) S', casfancovrnlris, Franklin (.1. and S., 
711. Orn ., 1st series, pi. 165). Inhabits Hill 
regions of India. 

(1596) S. himalayana , Jardine and Selby ( VI. 
Ora. 1st series, pi. 1(54). 

Svk. S. nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 779. 

Subgenus DENDROPDrUA. Swainson. 

(1597) 1). frontalis ( Swainson's Pool. TIL, 1st 
peries, pi. 2). 

Six. Siftn frontalis, ITorsfield. 

S. velata. Temminck. 

S. eorallina, Hodgson, J. A. S'. V, 779. 

Inhabits Tndia, Bimnah, and Malay countries. 

Fain. G R AT'CA I.1D.E. 

Genus GRAUCALUS, Cuvier. 

(1598) (rr. Macei, Lesson. 

Syn. Gr. pnpuensis of India, anctornm. 

Gr. nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 327- 

Ceblepyris javonsis (?), Ilorstield, vide J. 
A. S. XV, 306. 

Kepodang-sungu., Jav. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally ; Ceylon ; Arakan ; Tenasserim. 

Genus CAMPEPIIAGA, Vieillot. 

(1599) C. Jimbriala apml Strickland (PL Cl. 
247, 250). 

Syn. Ceblepyris fimbriatus, Temminck. 

Lanius silens, Tickell, J. A. S. H, 573. 
Volvocivora melaschistos, Hodgson, Ind. 
Rev. 1837, 328. 

Graucalus maculosus, McClelland, P. Z. 

S. 1839, p. 159. 

Ceblepyris lugubris, Snndevall. 

Blue-grev Thrush, Latham. 


Inhabits India generally ; commoner to the 
N., and breeding in the. Himalaya : .lava? 

(1600) O. iutilano/dcra . Blytli, .1. A. S. XV, 
307. Inhabits Arakan, where common. 

(TOO].) H. Si/hrsi, Strickland, Ann. Mag. K. 
11 . 1844, p. 36. 

Svn. Ceblepyris fimbriatus apud Jerdon, Catal. 

C. canus. Sykes, —the young ? 

Eastern Thrush, Latham. 

Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon: nee Hima¬ 
laya. 

(1602) C Crvridrxccns. 

Syn. Ceblepyris ojenilescens, Bhth, J. A. S. 

XI, -ulw ; XV, :ws. 

Inhabits I.u(;on. 

Genus I j A1 ;.\ (i K, I’nit*. 

(11>03) L orini/nn .* [PL KuL 2T3, f, 

Syn. Tnmius orient alis, (inidin. 

Turdus striirn, Knllles. 

S^lvirt lcu<N)|>li,*ra, \ : it’i!lot nee L/tthaffl. 

A ra.s. Malay ; l s'uj'tf utk Ja\. Inhabits Ma¬ 
layan peninsula and Archipelago. 

f am. — — r 

Sunnis PCI! 1 C!!'»)( 'O'i 1 S. Koic. 

( 1 G 0 -C P. .ye' lo.su s' / Mould's Century, pi. TV 

Syn. d'lirdus spcciesiis, Lalliatn. 

Ma jirinrrpN. Vigors and Gould. 

Xf/i'i-hirufj-tlm. i. e. 4 Prince bird/ Arakan. 
Inhabits Jlimala\a; (India : ran* in S. India 
and in \i Heimal : A ^ani. S\ Ihet. Arakan, IV- 
nasserim, Mala win peninMihi t Penane;'. 

(1G0.M P,Jlit.fhim* vSuaiiison's ZiOol.H1. 2nd 
series, pi. 52 ; Jerdon’s ///. Lol. ()nt. pi. 111. 

Syn. AIuseicar-a fiammea, horsier, PennantV 

1ml. Zool. 

M. sn!itla\ a, ViCdiol. 

Plianiie.u nis rlrmns, McClelland, W Z. 
s. lc>i>, p. j.vi, 

August, llvratf’lier, Latham (hut the pro 
eedni" n])( eics also referred to). 

Phar'i Bulat fLIf. <derdon) ; Inhabits 
S. India: Ceylon. Assam r (vide J. A. S. XV, 
309 . 

(1G06) P. brtvirodrix (Gould’s 4 Century/ 
pi.«). 

Svn. Muscipeta brevirostris. Vigors and Gbuld. 

Pliccuicornis mmiatus apud Swainson, 
Class. Birds. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Sylhet; Arakan : 
rare in C. and S. India. 

(1607) P. ignens , Blvth, J. A. S. XV, 309. 

Syn. Malayan P. tlannneus, Auctorum. 

TJwis, or Semultan, Java. Inhabits Malay 
countries. 

(1608) P. Solaris, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 3in. 
Inhabits Sikiin. 
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(1609) P. rose us. 

Syk. Musnicapa rosra, Vieillot. 

Phoenicornis aflinis, McClelland, P. Z. S 
IS.^0, p. L'7. 

Nget-mcnr/-tha-wrn (/>. ‘ Princess-bird’), Ara- j 
kau. Inhabits India generally ; Arakan. j 

(1610) 'P. peregrin <"<? (Gould’s ‘ Century.* pi.9). 

Syn. Fanis pprrsrrinus et Motacilla cinnamo- 
im*a, L. 

P. cocciiu-us ct malabaricus, Gindin. 

Bnlal Gituxiv, II. (Jordon). Inhabits India 
generally ; (Ceylon ; Arakan. 

(161V) 7\ (?) erj/fhropjjghf* (Latham’s Gen. 
Hid. Yol. VI, p. 17 <8, pi. 98); Jardine’s Con- 
trib. Oni pi. ±). 

Syx. Musoioapa rrythropvgia, Jerdon, Madr. 
Jounu Y 1, 17. 

Turd us speciosus. var. /3. and Cawnpore i 
Fly catcher, Latham. j 

Inhabits Hintlusinn (nec L. Bengal). 

Pam. AMPKLID/L. 


Subgenus PSAHISOMUS, Swainson. 

(1618) Ps. DalhcHiii.tr (Gonki’s leones Jr him „• 
Rovle’s IU. Him. hot,, pi 7). 

Syx. Eurvlai"uis Dalhousifc. Jameson. 

Eh. psiit acinus, Milder. 

I’nva si riceogtila. Hodgson, J. A. i . 
VIII, 

Inhabits Himalaya ; As-am ; Svlhet; Arakan. 
Subgenus SEKl LOPI1T Swainson. 

(1619) S. lioinlus ( Treats. Zool. &oc., pi. 25 ;• 

Syx. Eurylaiinus lunatns. Gould. 

S. lunulatus. Swainson. 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

(1620) >5. ruhrn/ji/i/ia, ,1. A. S. XT , 

Syx. Hava ruhropvgia, Hodgson. 

VIII, 50. 

En. huiatns a pud Horsfield, 11 Z. S. 
IS?/), p. 150. 

Inhabits S. 11 Himalaya; Assam; Svlhet: 
Arakan. 


311. 
.1. A 


Genus OOGHOA, Hodgson (CocJto, Nepal). 
(1612) G. purpurea , JJodgson, J. A. S. V, 
359 (J. A. S. No. 139, pi. ). Inhabits Nepal ; 
Sikim. 

Fain. IM I'R IT) 

Sublam. EURYLAIMINAE. 

Genus EURYLAIMDS, Horsfield. 

Submenus GORYDON, Lesson. 

(1613) C. xiiviiat rantm (PL Col. 297). 


Subfam. PIPIUNrK. 

Genus CALY PTOMEN A, Rallies. 

(162)' ('■ virulht, ladles. (PI. (lot- 310: 
Horsfield s Zool. Hr*, i/i Jirv-a, pi. i 

Syn. C. Hafllesii et C. caudaeuta (the young), 
Swainson, 

Minn, Pa chat, Sin up o Penang, Malay. Inha¬ 
bits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

Earn. Ill RUN DIN JIVE. 


Syn. Eurylaiinus snniatrnnns, Rallies. 

Eu. corvdnn. 'I'eimninek. 

Eu. Tcinniiwkii, Lesson. 

Eurylaiinus? Hay..1. A. S. X, 575. 

Kungqna.it , Malax . Inhabits Tennsscrim pro¬ 
vinces ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

Subgenus EURYLAIMUS. 

(1614) En. jaraniens , Horsfield. (PL Cot. 
130, 131 ; Zool. Pen. in Java , pi. ) 

Syn. Eu. TTorsfiehli, Tnnniinek. 

Tamplana Lilin, Malay. 

Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim ; Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula and Archipelago. 

(1615) Eu. oehromahis , Raffles (PL Col. 261). 

Syn. Eu. cucullatus, Tcniminck. 

Tamplana Qilin, Malay. 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces ; Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula and Archipelago. 

(1616) C. na(tutus (PI. Col. 154). 

SYN. Todus nasutus, Latham. 

T. macrorliyuchus, Gmelin. 

Ujuu and 'Tadah It r hoc/an, Malay ; Pala.no, or 
Tampalarto, Sum. Inhabits Tenasserim provin¬ 
ces ; Malayan peninsula and Archipelago. 

(1617) C. aflinis, Rlyth, J. A. S. XV, 312. 
Inhabits Arakan. 


Genus Ill RUN DO, L. 

Chat oh, 11. ; Mod sica i- ngh et, or Pgan-hlwa, 
Arakan ; Im gang La gang, Malay. 

(1622) Jl.filifcra , Stephens. 

Syx. II. ruficeps (?), Lichtenstein. 

H. filieauduta, Franklin, P. Z. S. I S3 1. p- 
115. 

II. indiea tt 11. erythroecphala (?). 
Gmelin. 

Inhabits (’. India chiefly ; rare in S. India ; 
Deyr a Doon ; Katak. 

(1623) II. rmtica, L. (PL EnL 543, f. 1). 

Syx. IT. gutturals, Scopoli. 

H.javanica, Sparnnan. 

H. panayana, Latham. 

II. jewan, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 83. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa; visiting 
India during the cold seasoa. 

(1624) II. domicola, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XIII, 173. 

Syn. H.javanica apnd Latham and Shaw. 

Bungalow Swallow of residents in the 
Nilgiris. 

Inhabits Malay countries ; Nilgiris. 

(1625) IF. daurica, L. 
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Svx. H. alpestris, Pallas. 

II. ervtlnopvgia, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, 
p. 83. 

H. uipalcnsis, Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 780. 
Inhabits E. Asia : common during the wiuter 
months in India, China, and Malasia. 

" 1 #>26) II. hgpen/tJira , Bl.vth, .T. A. S. XVIII; 
Mon. lad. Hirundinidce. Inhabits Ceylon (re¬ 
sident) 

{10:17) H- nrbiea, L. (PL Pal. 542, f. 2). 
Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa ; rare in India. 

(1628) II. nipextris, Scopoli (Could’s B. E. 
pi. 56). 

Syx. H. it i on tana, Gindin. j 

H. rnpicnla, Ilodirsun, J. A. S. V, 7SI. . 
II. inornata, Jcriluu, Alailr. Journ. XIII, j 
173. 

Inhabits S. Europe ; N. Africa ; IV. Asia ; 
Himalaya ; Xilgiris. 

lUlRG n. covrohr , Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 
Ml. Inhabits C. India. 


| Subgenus CHAPTIA, Hodgson. 

(1034) C/i. auea (Vaill. Ois. d' Jfr. 176). 

Syn. Dicrurus teneus, Vieillot. 

D. ajratus, Stephens. 

Cli. muscipetoides, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 327. 

lhitchanga, Beng.; (JhapLjn (i. e. ‘ flat-billed’), 
Nepal. Inhabits Nepal; Bengal: Assam. 

(1035) Cl,. wahyenm, A. H:iy, J. A. S. XV, 
294. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Subgenus BI III INC! A, Hodgson. 

(1630) Bh. rei/ilfcr, (PI. Col. 17S\ 

Syn. Edolius reuiifer, Tennninck. 

E. rangonensis apud Ilorslield, P. Z. S. * 
1839, p. 325. 

Bh. tectirostris, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 325. 

Mg he l-dan ; Arakan. Inhabits Himalaya; As¬ 
sam. 

Snbgenus EDOLIUS, Cuvier. 


] II. ripurin, L. {PL Eal. 543, f. 2). 
Inhabits Northern regions; Africa; N. India 
(banks of Sutlej) ; O. India (ran ... 

x I 03 1 1 //• sinrnxis, I lard wid e s III. Ind. Aool., 

Syn. 11. brericiimlnla, McClelland, P Z. S. 
1889 . |). 150 . 


(1037) E. paradise,us. 

Syn. Cuculus paradiseus, L. 

Uherw or lilt ring raj, 11. ; Kale-on gal, Mahr.; 
Kttlgia, Nepal ; Nghtd-daa , Arakan ; Barong 
Sum-h. and Chamvi, Malayan. Inhabits India 
| and Malasia. 


Inhabits river banks of all India ; Burundi, j 
and China (?>. j 

Fam. ARTAMIDH, 

i 

Genus ARTAMFri, Vieillot. 

(1(53:2) A.fuxcm, Vieillot {Mem. Mas. Torn.; 
VI, fig. I. _ ; 

Syn. Oevpterus nifiventer, Valenciennes. j 

A. leucorhynchos, (L.) apud McClelland i 
1\ Z. S.1S39, p. 158, et Jcrdon, Calal. | 
Murasiny Chatterer arid Brown-coloured j 
Swallow, var. A. Latham. ! 

Tal-chatok Beng. inhabits India generally,! 

Assam; Arakan. j 

Fam. DICRUR1D/E. i 


Var. A. Syn. Oliibia innlabaroides, Hodgson, Tncl. 
Rev. 1837. p. 325. 

Lanins malahaiieus as figured by 
Latham and Shaw (but not L. 
malabancus as described by La- 
thain from Sonneratj. 

E. grandis apud Blyth, J. A. S. XT, 
170; Ann. Mag. N. li. XLV, 40. 

Inhabits Nepal; Tippera ; Tenasscrim provin¬ 
ces. 

Var. B. Syn. E, grnndis, Gould, 1\ Z. S. 1836, 
P- 5 - . 

E. dentirostris and E. orissre (?), 
Jcrdon, Madr. Journ. XIII, pt. 

2, p. 121. 

Dicrurus platurus, Vieillot, apud G. 
R. Gray. 


Genus .DICRURUS, Vieillot ( Chibya , Nepal; 
Ghayon or CJuujon , Malay). 

Subgenus CHIBIA, Hodgson. 

(1633) CL hoitentota. 

Syn. Corvus hottentotus, L. 

Edolius barbatus, Gray. 

E. crislina, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 5. 
Criniger splendens, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 
514. 


inhabits India ; Bengal Sutularbuns ; Assam ; 
Arakan ; Tenasscrim provinces. 

Var. C- Syn. Cuculus paradiseus, L. 

E. rangonensis, Gould, P. Z. S. 
1836, p. 5. 

E. iutennedius. Lesson, apud G. R. 
Gray. 

E. crist atellus, Blyth, J. A. S. XI # 
17L 

Inhabits Malay countries. 


Cliibii casia, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 324. 

Krishna Crow, Latham. 

ktsh-raj, B. ; Kesya , Nepal. Inhabits Ben¬ 
gal ; Nepal; Assam ; C India ; rare in the pe¬ 
ninsula of India (vide Madr . Journ . XIII, pt. 2. 
121. 


Subgenus DICRURUS, Vieillot. 

(1638) D. edutijbrinis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 
297. Inhabits Ceylon* 

(1639) IK riridescent, Gould (vide J. A. S. 
XI, 173, and 802, figs. 10 and 11). Inhabits 
Burmah. 
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bird ;) Toyika Peegeelee-pilta (i. e. ‘ lung-tailed 
Bulbul’), Telugu ; Walkordalatte , Tamul. In¬ 
habits India generally ; Bengal; Devra Doon. 

fl 648) Tch.ojjinh , A. Hav, J. A. S. XV, 
292; XVII, i 179. 


(16*10) l). balicassius (PI. EnL 603). 

Sr>\ Coivus balieu.ssius, L. 

Oriolus fu reams, Gineliu. 

Blmehangaanneetans, ilodgson, Ind. Rev. 

) S37, )>. 3-6. 

Dimmis rdiinb, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 117. 

(orvus tder, Field., and Syn. Malayan Tch. par/ulisi, Auctoruin. 

C* assimms, Beeustem, a pud G. R. Gray. JVI - castanea ( ?j, Temminck. 

Inhabits Malay countries ; Nepal. j Jhtap, and Mira Jubcmc, Malayan. Inhabit* 

Mill!) D. hiacrucercus , Vieillot (As. Res J Malay countries ; Teriasserim ; Arakati; Sikim; 

XV111. ]»l. ). Ix * 

ISi.v. Musuieapa biloba. FieldMinted n. 
f). imlieii.s, Stephens, Hodgson. 

Bhue.lnuiga albirictus, Hodgson, Ind. Rer. 
is:;7, p. 320. 

Fib dins forticai us, Ilm-s'irh!. in Fin. Tr. 

XII F Hi (apud SI i irkiami k 
F. Fungus, Vaill., apud Mur. 1 field. 

Pint (a, Feng. ; Kolsa , or Lu>ju >aj a ^ .sometimes 
also Kaficul. IF f Jerdoni ; (p r ;H !f -aiyae-ishirai, 

Arakrin ; Sri Ouutintp Fiv. Inhabits India ge¬ 
nerally ; Vrakan ; Java r' 

(1612) I). lnr : ! f ran/atas^ A. H;*\ described in 

Ann. Man. V. // I s 1 F p. F'F: Fnonn, Mmlr 
Jour a. X 11F |d. 2, p. 121 ; J. A. S XV, 29S. 

Syn. P. maerefvrens apud Jmlon. Cnial. 

1 >. eimr,»erus apnd Gray, Ilo.lg (Ftt;i 1. 

(V// Puujn. and hhou/f , Feng Inhabits India 
generally ; Ceylon. 

(1043} D . it/ft riurdins, Pavlik J. A S. \\ , 

29S. Inhabits dVnasMTim jn’ovine^ 1 ;; IVmnig. 

(1041) f). c(t t riih , '*i" , Hs (KduanK pi. aGg vide ; 

Ann. Mag. N. II. 1 S4 I*, p. 47, ’ 

Syn. Lanins eiendrserns, T;. ; 

L. lingah, Shaw. j 

Phari Ihjnnga II. (Jordon). Inhabits India j 
generally ; not common in F. Bengal. ! 

(1645) J). Irnropj/t/ifflis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, ! 

298. Inhabits Ceylon. j 

(1646) D. cineracuus. 

Syn. Edolius cincramis, Horslield, Jan. Tr. 

XI IF 145. i 

D. lcucopanis (:), Vieiilot. ! 

D. ceylonensis (?), Stephen*-. j 

Ckenta y Jav. Inhabits Malay eouutries. 


i (1049) Trh. utrocauduia fr), Evtun, vide J. 
; A. S. XV, 298. 

Syn. Museipeta atrieeps, Blvth, J. A. S. XI, 
203, 790. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(ienus MVIA(IRA, Swainson. 

¥ 

(1.650) M. Cfrrulca ( Vaill. Oh. tV Afr 153*. 

Syn. Museicapa ejerulea, Vieillut. 

M. oeeipitalis, \‘igf«rs. 

M. CimileocrpivOa, S\kes 'the female/. 

A zure 1 1 ended Y 1 yca(ei n ■ r, 1 ail lia n>. 

jKaltt-maia Entl'nfin^ lb Inha.bits India ge¬ 
nerally ; Burmese and Malay eouutries ; Philip¬ 
pines. 

(ienus PHTFFNTOMA, Eybm. 

(1651) Ph. vAahtrn (PL CP. ». 

Syn. Museieapa velata, Tennninek. 

AF p(‘e total is, A. Ilav, Madr. Jourik 
XIII, pt. 2. p. 161, Strickland. Ann. 
Mag. N. II. XIX, I 1 SI7p. 1B1. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ami Airliipelnp) 

(1652) Ph. pyrrlwpL-i-on [VI. Col. 596, f. 2). 

Syn. Museicapa pyrrhoptora, 'IVmminck. 

Museipeta plumosa, Blvth J. A. S. X], 
79. 

I’ll, caslancum. Evton. Ann. M. X. II. 
XVI, (1845). p. 229 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago. 
Genus CRYPTOLOIMIA, Swainson. 


Fam. TCII lTBEAD.K. 

Genus TC1IIT11EA, Lc>s,m. 

(1647) Teh. paradixi (Vaill , (Pm. r/’ Afr., pi. 
44, 4S, 46 ; Jcrdon’s III. Ind. Oni. pi. 7). 

Syn. Museicapa paradisi, L. 

M. indica, Stephens. 7 the rufous 
M. castauea, Temminek. j p:a:nage. 
M. mutata of India, Latham. 

Museipeta leueogaster, Swaiuson, Nat. 
Libr., Muscicapida*. 

Shah Bulbul , and lloueini Baikal, II. ; Kad- 
dthoora, Cingh ; (the white bird :) and Sultana 
Bulbul, H. ; Ginihoora, Hugh. : fthe ehesnut 


! (1653) Or. cinereocapilla (Swainson’.s Zoo/. 

i III. pi. 13 ; Nat. Libr. Vol. on Flveatciiers, pi. 
' 23). 

Syn. Museicapa cinereocapilla, Vicillol. 
Platyrhynchus cevloncnsis et 
Cr. poiocephala, Swaiuson. 

Museicapa nitida, var. A, Latham. 

Inhabits India generally; Assam ; Arakan ; 
Tenasseriua. 

Genus RHIPIDURA, Vigors and llorsfield. 

(1654) Rh. hypoxantha, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
935. 

Syn. Chelidorhynx chrvsoschistos, Hodgson, 
P. Z. S. 1845, p. 32. 

Inhabits Nepal , Sikim. 
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Genus LEI COCERCA, Swainson. 

1655) I. fuscox'entris , Franklin, 1\ Z. S. 
1831, p. 117* 

Syn. Museicapa saimi o, £ unde vail. 

M. (Miisrvlva) albogularis (?), Lesson, 

• the voung? 

Broad-tailed Flycatcher, Latham. 

Ckok boy at , Bong. Inhabits L. Bengal ; C. 
India. 

(1656) L. ulbofrontala (Jerdon’s III. hid. 
Orn . pi* 2). Rhipidnra aibafrmtata , Franklin, j 
l\ Z. S. JS3i, p* 117. Inhabits India generally ! 
<nec alluvium ol‘ L. Bengal) I 

(1657) L- pedoroliv. Jenhm. J. A. S. XII,; 

953 ; Jordon’s 111. hul. Orn Art. Rh. albofrou - j 
fata. Inhabits Nilgiris. 

(165S- L. jarumca. 

Syn. Museieapa javaniea, S parr man. 

Plat} rlivtu'iuis perspicillat-us, Vieillot. 

Muroi-Kandany , Sum. ; Sikcrtfau, Jav. In¬ 
habits Malay countries. j 

Fam. PVONONOTID/E. ; 

Genus HYPSIPETKS, Vigors. (Bulbul, H.: j 

Hoot Boot , Arakan*!. ! 


0659) 

If. oHvacca. Jerdinr ami Sr 

Iby, 111. 

Orn. 2nd 

series (iigmvd errone 

ously as // 

. go nee- 

so, Sykes, 

in 1st series, pi. 16 



Syn*. 

IxonmHa cdivacea, PI. 

,, desenbrd 

J. A. S. 


XIV. :>l 5. 



Inhabit 

s .Mauritius. 



(1660) 

//. psaroidcs. Vigoi 

rs (Gould': 

■5 * ( eu- 

tury,’ pi. 

10). Bun Bukra 

i* Jungle 

(ioat,’ 

from voice 

*.), Mnsiui i Hutton). 

inhabits 

Hima- 

laya ; Ass 

am ; Arakan. 



(16C.1) 

II mir/ironisis, Jrn 

Ion, Modr. 

Journ. 

X, 245. 

Inhabits Nilgiris; ( 

‘eylon. 


(1662) 

II. concalor , Blyth, 

J. A. S. 

xvni, 

Inhabits r l 

enasserim provinces. 




(1663) //. McClellandil , Ilorslield, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 159. Inhabits Himalaya; Assam; Ara- 
kan. 


(1664) If. malaccens>s. Blyth, J. A. S. XI\ r , 
574. Ghtap , Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

(1665) II. viresrens, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 51. 

Syn. Ixocincla virescens, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
579. 

Inhabits Nicobars. 

Genus IOLE, Blyth. 

(1666) I. olivaoea , Blyth, J. A. S. XIII, 386 ; 
MV, 573. Inhabits Malay .countries. 

( 1667) Lxirescens > Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV, 573. 
Inhabits Arakan. 


Genus HEMIXOS, Hodgson. 

(1668) H. favola , Hodgson, J. A. S. Xl\ . 
572. Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Arakan ; Te- 
nasscrim. 

(1669) II. iderica. 

8yn. Criniger ? ictericus, Strickland, An. Mag. 
N." II. 1844, p. 411. 

Turdus indicus (?), Gnielin, apud Jerdou. 
Inhabits S. India ; Ceylon. 

Genus CRINIGER, Temminck. 

(1670) Or. dria/us. 

Syn. Trichopltorus striatus, Blvtli J. A. S XI, 
IS 4. 

Alcurus striatus, Hodgson, J. A S. XII, 
985. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1671) Or. j!of coins. 

Syn. Trirhophurus flaveolus, Gould, P. Z. S. 
1836, p. 6. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Arakan. 
f 1672) Cr. gn laris. 

Syn. Turdus gularis, Ilorslield, Lin. Tr. XIII, 
150/ 

Txos phnioccphalus, Hurt laid). 
Triehophorus eaniccps, Lafresnayr. 
P\emionof us rufoenudnf us, Fy ton, Aim. 
Mag. N. II. 1S45, p 2::S. 

Narha-rimhu , Malay ; /ires, Jav. Inhabit* 
Malay countries. 

(16 73) Or. ochroccphalus. 

Syn. Turdus oehrocephalus, Gmelin. 

Triehophorus crispiceps, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XI, 204. 

Enron Enron (same as No. 883), Malay ; 
Ghnchakrrnm , Jav. Inhabits Malay countries- 

Genus PYCNONOTUS, Kuhl. 

(1674) V. jocosns. 

Syn. Lanius jocosns, 1. 

L. emeria, Shaw. 

Gracula eristata. Seopoli. 

Sit-in chincnsis, Osheck, a pud G. R. Gray. 

Karra Unlbu ?, Sepoy i Bulbn /, Beng. I \ iliabits 
India generally ; Arakan ; variety (?) in the Ten- 
asserim provinces and Penang. 

(1675) P. bengalensti, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
567- 

Syn. P. cafer of India, Auctorum. 

Kola Bulbul , Beng. Inhabits Sub-IIimalay- 
an region ; Assam ; Bengal; Mednapur District. 

(1676) P. hcemorrhous. 

Syn. Turdus hasmorrhous, Gmelin. 

Ilujinatornis pusillus et pseudocaler, Blyth, 
J. A. S. X, 84L 
H. cafcr apnd Jerdon, Catal. 

Inhabits Hindustan generally ; S. India ; Cey¬ 
lon ; Arakan. 
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(1877) P. nigropileus, Blyth, J. A. S. X\ I, j 
472. Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

(1678) P. leucotis. 

Syn. Ixos leucotis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 6. 
Bhooroo , Sindh. Inhabits Sindh. 

(1679) P. leucogem/8 , (Ilardvv. Ill. bid . Zoo/.) 
Syn. Braehypus leucogenys, Gray. 

Ixos pluinigcrus, Lafresnaye. 

Uinnatoruis cristatus, Burn. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Kashmir. 

(1680) P. xanUiola'nnux Jerdon (111. hid. Orn. 
pi. 35), J. A. S. XIV, 5(58. Inhabits E. Ghats 
of peninsular India. 

(1681) P. goiavier (Somi. Voy. i. 28.) 

Syn. Muscicapa goiavier, Scopoli. 

M. psidii, Gmclin. 

Turdus analis, llorsli^d. 

Beribba, "Malay; Chuchacfc , Jav. Inhabits 
Malay countries. 

(1682) P. jlavexcens, Illyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
568. Inhabits Arakan. 

(1683) P. jlaririctus , Strickland, -7/w. d/o//. 
JV. //. 1844, p. 413- 

Syn. Tri<*lioj>h(»rus vireseens, Tcm., apud Jer¬ 
don. (<alal. 

Ixos vireseens, Tern., apud Tickell, J. A. 

S. 11, 571. 

Criniger T'ickelli, Blvth, J. A, S. XIV, 
571. 

Inhabits Peninsula of India ; Oylon ; Medna- 
pur jungles, and YV. border of the Gauge tic delta. 

(1684) P. pluniosM , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
567* Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1685) P. bntmtmtt, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
568. Media, Malay. Inhabits Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula. 

(1686) P. Finluysoni , Strickland, si mi. May. 

N. H. IS 1-4, p. 411. Inhabits Burmese coun¬ 
tries. Common in Arakan, Tenasserim, ke. 

(1687) P. sinensis (Eydoux and Gervais, Voy. 
de la Favorite , pi 14). 

Syn. Muscieapa sinensis, Gmelin. 

Turdus occipitalis, Temminck. 

Inhabits China; Philippines. 

(1688) P. vielanocephalus (iiardw. Ill. bid. 
Zool). 

Syn. Braehypus nichmocephalus, Gray. 

Br. pltnnifer (P), Gould, P. Z. S. 1837, 
p. 137. 

Vanga flaviveutris, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 
537. 

Inhabits Himalaya; C. India; Asam, Sylhct, 
Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces. 

(1689) P. atrleapillus (Levaillnnt, Ois. d’ 
Jfr. } pi. 140; much too dully coloured). 

is; 


Syn. JEgirhina atricapilla, Vieillot—nec P. at- 
ricapillus, (Vieillot), apud Lord A. Hay, 
described J. A. S. XlV, 569. 

Rubigula abemms, Bivlli, J. A. S. XV, 
2S7; XVI, 472. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1690) P . f/ularis (Jcrdon\s III. bid. Oru., 
pi. 37). 

Syn. Braehypus gularis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, 

p. 186. 

Br. ruhineus, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. X, 
246. 

Inhabits S. India. 

(1691) P. (?) cyanieentris, Blvtli, J. A. S. 
XI, 792. 

Syn. Ixndia ('afterwards changed to Ixidia) 
evaniventris, Blvth, J. A S. XIV, 578. 
Malacopteron aureirn, Kvton, Ann. Mag. 
N. II. 1 *45, p. 228. 

Turdus No. 6, Rallies, Liu. Tr. XIII, 
311. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

Genus MICROTORSUS, Eyton (Macrueelis ] 
Swainson). 

(1692) M. melanoleucos, Eyton, IA Z. »S. 139 f 
p. J02. 

Syn. Braehypodius trislis, Blyth, J. A. S. XlV, 
576,—t he young. 

Intiahi , and Mi Hut Tando , Malay. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula. 

Genus BRACHY POD I US, Blyth. 

(1693) Br. rh/ereorentrh , Blyth, J. A. S. 
XIV, 576. Inhabits Tippera. 

(1694) 7>V. poioreplia/iis , Jerdon (i/A 
O/v/. pi. 31)); Madr. Journ. X, 246. Inhabits 
S. India. 

Genus SETORNIS (?), J wesson. 

(1695) N. (?) vrinhjer. 

Syn. Brachvpus (?) cihuger, A. Hay, J. A. S. 
XIV, 577. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Subfam. P11Y L LORN IN M . 

Genus PIIYLLORNLS, Boie ( Ilariwa , Beng.) 

(1696) Ph. Ifardwickii (Ad. Delessert, Voy . 

Vbide, pt. 2, pi. 7). 

Syn. Chloropsis Hardwickii, Jardine and Selby, 
Monag. 

Chi. cut virostris, Swainson, 2£ Centen. . 
Chi. cyauopterus, Hodgson. 

Chi. chrysogaster, McClelland, P. Z. S. 

1839, p. 167. 

Chi. auriventris, Guerin* 

Boing-dan-thay , Arakan. Inhabits Himalaya; 
Assam; Sylhet; Arakan. 

(1697) Ph. aurifrom (Jardine and Selby, Orn. 
111. pi. 5). 
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Srx. Chloropsis aurifrons, Jardinc and Selby, 
Monog. 

Chi. malabnricus, ibid. (tab. cit.) 

Su&z Hariwa , Nepal; NgeUsm, Arakan. In- 
labits S. India; Himalaya; Assam; Svlhet; 
ligkun. 

(1698) Ph. malaharicus. 

Syn. Tardus malaharicus, Gmelin, No. 125. 
Clilo/opsis aurifrons apud Jordon, Catal. 

Inhabits Indian peninsula ; Ceylon ? 

(1699) Ph. Jerdoni , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 566 
Jordon’s III. huh Orn. pi. 43). 

£yn. Chloropsis gmnsorhynchus (mispelfc caes- 
marhvnchos, v. casmarhynclms apud 
Gray, Grifiit Ids Transi. An. Kingd. VI, 
391), apud Tickell, J. A. S. II, 577- 
Chi. cooliinehincnsis apud Jordon, Catal. 
Blue chinned f l brush, Latham. 


Show BhugaJt , or Show Bheegee , H. (Jerdon). 
Inhabits S. India ; Ceylon ; Deyr a Doon (?). 

(1705) 1. typhia (Edwards, pi. 79). 

Syn. Motncilla typhia, L. 

Ficedula bcngalehs'.s, Brisson. 

Fatilja , and Tonfik, Bong. Inhabits Bengal; 
Nepal : Assam ; Arakan ; Tcnasserim provinces ; 
Malayan peninsula. The exceedingly common 
lora typhia of Bengal very rarely exhibits any 
black about the cap and back at any season 
of the year ; and those of the whole eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal appear to be similiar : but 
occasionally specimens are met with, which have 
assumed less or more of this colouring, and which 
are perhaps hybrids, like those between Coracias 
in dim and C. ajfinis , Treron pheenicoptera and 
Tr . Jerdoni , and a few other analogously affined 
races). 


(1700) Ph. cnchinrhincnsix (PL CL 414, f 2, 
ipud Strickland). 

Sys. Turdus cochinchincnsis. Lath., Gm., the 
adult; and 

T. malabnricus apud Latham—the young. 

Chloropsis malaharieus apud Evton, P. 
7, S. 1836, p. 102; and Blyth,' J. A. S. 
XII, 967, (nee firm). 

Philemon nigrioollis (?), Vieillot. 

Mclipliaga javensis, Horsfield. 

Pliyliornis moluccensis, Gray. 

Sqef-Uhi (same as No. 1283), Arakan ; Chu- 
'hnkijn. Jav. Inhabits Burmese and Malay coun¬ 
tries generally ; Arakan. 


(1701) Ph. Sonnrratii (Jardine and Selby, Oni. 
HI. pi. 100). 

Syn. Chloropsis Sonncratii. Jardinc and Selby. 
Pliyliornis Mulleri, Temminck. 

Chi. gampsorhynchus, Jardine 
and Selhv. ( 

Ghl. zosterops, Vigors. I " 

Turdus viridis, Jiorsfield. ) 

])aon y or l)aworm, Malay. Inhabits Malay 
countries generally. 


(170?) Ph. vyanopogon , Temminck, (PL Col. 

512, f.l). 

Syn. Chloropsis mysticalis, Swainson, Cen- 
tcn. ; the young ; described as that of 
and was referred erroneously to Plu 
malabaricus, J. A. S. XII, 957. 

Inhabits Malay countries generally. 


Genus IORA, Horsfield. 

’ (1703) 1. imwtala, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 472. 
Inhabits Arakan. 


(1704) I. zeylanica (Brown’s III. ; pi. 15, 32; 
Lev. Ok. <T Jfr. y pi. 141). 

Syn, Motacilla zeylanica, cingalensis, et mela- 
nitera, Gmelin. 

Fringilla multicolor, Latham, 
lora melaceps, Swainson. 


(1706) I. scapulark , Horsfield (ZooL Res. in 
Java , pi. ,—the female), J. A. S. XIII, 381. 

Ditrong Capas. Malay ; Chert oo , Jav. Inha¬ 
bits Malay countries. 

Genus IRENA, Horsfield. 

(1707) 7. purl la (llorsfieldhs ZooL Res. in 
Java , pi. ). 

Syn. Coracias puella, Latham. 

Nget-pya-zak, Arakan ; Quay any, and Biang 
Kapoor , Malay ; Bressi , Jav. Inhabits C. and 
S. India ; Assam ; Burmali ; Malay countries. 
Malayan rare with lower tail-coverts reaching 
nearly to end of tail. 

Pam. MELIPHAGID/E. 

Subfam. OIUOLIN/E. 

Genus ORIOLES, L. ( Iluldikaka , Beng.) 

(I 70S) 0. TrniUii (Gould's 4 Century,’ pi. 35 ; 
J. and S., Orn. Jnd. y 2nd series, pi. 26). 

Syn. Pastor Trailin', Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Assam ; Burmali (Arakan, 
Tcnasserim). 

(1709) O. meianocephaltiSy L. 

Syn. O. madcraspatanus, Franklin/) 

O. McCoshii, Tickell, J. A. >the young. 

S. II, 577. ) 

O. Hodgsonii (?), Swainson. 

Bania-bhoUy Beng. ; Nghct-wa, Arakan. In¬ 
habits Bengal; Kutak; C India; Nepal; Assam ; 
Arakan ; Tcnasserim ;—distinct race in Ceylon, 
and Malabar (?). 

(1710) O. larvalus , Lichtenstein (Lev., Ou. 
P 4fr , pi. 261, 262). 

Syn. O. radiatus (?), Gmelin. 

O. condonguar, Temminck. 

O. capensis, Swainson. 

O. monachus (Gm.), apud Wagler. 

O. cbloris, Cuvier. 

Inhabits S. Africa. 
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(1711) 0. xanikonotue, , Ilorsfield (Zool. Bee. 
in Java, pi, ; PI. Col. 214). 

Syn. O. leucogasfcer, Ileinwardt. 

0. custanopterns, Blyth, J. A; S. XI, 
795 (the young). 

Sepong Bay ate, Malay. Inhabits Malay coun¬ 
tries. 

( 1712 ) 0. cMnensis, L. 

Syn. 0. cochinchinensis, Brisson- 

O. acrorliynchoa. Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, 
P- 9 7 - 

Inhabits China. 

(17lB) O. macrourw, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 46. 
Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 

(1714) 0. indicue, Brisson (Jerdon’s 111. Ind. 
Orn., pi. 15). 

Syn. O. cMnensis et cochinchinensis of India, 
Auctornin. 

O. coronntus (?), Swainson, vcl hippocre- 
pis (?), Wagler. 

Le Loriot dcs Indes, Buffon. 

Inhabits Peninsular India; rare in Bengal ; 
common in Burmese and Malay countries; also 
China. 

(1715) 0. tenuiroetrie, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 48. 

Inhabits-? 

(1716) 0. kundoo, Sykes (the young). 

Syn. O. galbula apud Franklin and Sykes (the 
adult). 

0. aureus, Jerdon’s Catal. 

O.i galbuloides, Gould. * 

Peebeck, H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Hindustan 
generally ; nec L. Bengal. 

(1717) 0. galbula, L. (PL Enl. 26). 

Syn. Coracias oriolus, Scopoli. 

Inhabits Europe; W. Asia ; N. Africa. 

(1718) 0. viridie (Gould’s B. A. Vol. IV, pi. 
13 ). 

Syn. Gracula vitidis and Coracias sagittata, 
Latham. 

O. variegatus, Vieillot. 

Mimeta yiridis, King. 

M. meruloides, Vigors and Ilorsfield. 

Inhabits, N. S. W ales. 

Genus SPHECOTHERES, Vieillot. 

(1719) Sph. viridie , Vieillot (Gould’s B. A. 
Vol. lV.pl. 15 ). v- . 

Syn.. Sph. vireseens, Jardine and Selby. 

Sph austMkltt et canioodts, Swainson. 
Turdus maxillaris (P,) Latham. 

Inhabits; Australia. . 

Subfam. MELIPHAGIN^ 

Genus ENTJpMVZ^ 

(1720) JS. cyanpti* (GQjrld!ft 3B. ;)A. Vol. IV, 

pi. 68). 

Syx. Granola cyanotls, TftWds cyaneus, et 
Merops cyanops, Latbftm:: 


Inhabits N.S. Wales. 

Genus ZOSTEROPS, Vigors and Horsfield. 
(1721) Z.palpebrpeue (PL Gal. 202, f. 3). 

Syn. Sylvia palpebrosa, Temminck. 

S. annulosa, rar. a, Swainson. 

Z. maderaspatana (v. madagascaricnsis of 
India), auctorum (vide J. A. S. XIV, 
562), 

Inhabits India generally (nec L. Bengal), from 
the Himalaya to Ceylon ; Assam ; Arakan ; Ten- 
asseriin provinces ; Nicobar Islands. 

Fam. NECTARINIID-E. 

ShaJcar-Khora (i. e. ‘ Sugar-sucker ;’) H. ; 
Mor-chang, Beng.; Tutik’a, Cingh.; Pan-bweng- 
tsot (i. e. ‘ Flower-pecker’), Arakan. 

Genus AHAGHNOTHERA, Temminck. 

(1722) A. magna. 

Syn. Cinnyris magna, Hodcson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 272 ; J. A. 8. XII, 951., 

A. inornate, of Assam apud Horsfield P, 
Z. S. 1839, p. 167 ; vide J. A. S. XII, 
981. 

Inhabits Nepal; Sikim ; Assam; Sylhet ; Ara¬ 
kan. 

(1723) A. Jlari (faster. 

Syn. Anthrcptcs flnvigaster, Eyt.on, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 105, J. A. S XIV, 557. 

Checkup Jlimba , or Kofarchctp Pangonc, Malay. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1724) A. chryeogenye, Temminck, (PI. Ool. 
338, f. 1) ; J. A. S. XII. 9S1 ; XV, 43. 

Syn. Certhia lougirostra apud Baffles, Lift. Tr. 
X111. 299, (ucc Latham). 

Slap jantung, Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula ; Sumatra. 

(1725) A. inornate-, Temminck (PL Ool. 84). 

Syn. Cinnvris affinis, Ilorsfield, Lin. Tr. XIII, 
66 .“ 

Chess, Jav. Inhabits Java. 

(1726) A. modesta. 

Syn. Anthrept.es ? modesta, Eyton, P. Z. S. 
1839, p.105. 

Ar. latirostris, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 982. 
Chichap Nio, Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

(1727) A. robueta, Muller (ZooL Ind. Arch., 
t. 2, f. J); described J. A. S. XV, 43, No. 6. 
Inhabits Sumatra. 

(1728) A. longiroetra (Griffith’s Trantd . An. 
Kotgd. VII, 091, pi.) ( , 

Syn. Certhia lougirostra, Latham (nec Raffles). 
PritAndm, Jay. InMihite Java. l 
(17*9) A. ajinteltyfa, jlX'S. XV, 43. - 
; ^ S,. XII 

Ciunyriv lQiupoM^ip, ; Jerd(W, Madr. 

Joura,XUl> 13&. ,^ r 
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Inhabits Arakan j TttiMseritn provinces ; Ma- 
ayan peninsula ; Very rare inS. India. 

Genus NECtArINIA, Ifflger. 

{A. With elongated middle tail-feather in the 
ndlcs). 

(1730) N. goalpariensis (Boyle’s III. Him. 
Bot., pi. 7), J. A. b. All) 969. 

Syn. Certhia goalpariensis, Latham. 

Cinnvris Vigorsii (the male), and C. con* 
color (the female), Sykes, P. Z. S. 
1832, pp. 9S, 99. 

C. miles, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 
273. 

C. labecula, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, 
p. 167. 

N. seherite, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 677. 

N. Lathami, Jardine, Nat. Libr. 


Sin. Certhie loienia,L. - 
C. polita, Latham. 

C. purpurata, Shaw. 

Inhabits S. India ; Ceylon- 

(1738) N. asiatica {Nat. Libr., Nectariniida, 
pi. 24); J. A. S. XII, 978. 

Syn. Certhia asiatica, L. 

0. maluatlensis* C. chrysoptera, C. cir- 
rhaia, ct, C. currucaria, Latham. 

C. saccharins, Shaw. 

Cinnyris orientalis, Franklin, P. Z. 8. 
1831, p. 122. 

C. epaulette et C.strigula, Hodgson. Ind 
Rev. 1837, p. 272. . 

C. cyaneus, Enel, Method. 

Inhabits India generally ; Arakan ; Sindh. 

(1739) N. malaccensis (Swainson’s Zool. IU., 
1st series, pi. 12j). 


Inhabits Sub-Himalaya region ; C. and S. In¬ 
dia ; Assam ; Sylhet; Arakan ; Tenasserim pro¬ 
vinces. 


(1731) N. siparaja {PI. Col. 126, f. 3). 

Syn. Cortina siparaja, Radies, Liu. Tr. XIII, 
299. 

N. mysticalis, Temminck. 

Sipa Raja, Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula and archipelago. 

(1732) N. G-onldia (Gould’s ‘ Centurv,’ pi. 
66), J. A. S. XII, 974. 

Syn. Cinnyris Gouldi®, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, 
p. 44. 

Inhabits Sikim ; Sylhet; Arakan. 

(1733) N. ignicauda {Nat. Libr., Nectariniida, 
pi. 29); J. A. S. XII, 972. 

Syn. Cinnyris ignicauda, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 972. 

C. rubricaudata, Blyth, mentioned J. A. 
S. XI, 192. 

N. phcenicura, Jardine, Nat. Libr. 
Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Sylhet. 


(1734) N. nipalensis {Nat. Libr., Nectariniida, 
pi. 27); J. A. S. XII, 974. 


Syn. Cinnyris nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 273. 


Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

(1735) N. Horsfieldi, Blyth, 
habits N. W. Himalaya. 


J. A. S. 975. 


In- 


(1736) N. saturala {Nat. .Libr., Nectariniida, 
pl. 29): J. A. S. XII, 976. 


Sy.v. Certhia malaccensis, Scopoli. 

C. lepida, Latham. 

N. javanica, Hors field. 

Prit-gant'd, Jav. Inhabits Burmese and Ma¬ 
lay countries (Arakan, Tenasserim). 

(1740) N. simplex, Muller {Zool. Ind. Arch., 
t. 8, f. 4). 

Syn. N. frontalis, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV, 558. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula j Sumatra. 

(174!) N. pkcenicotis, Temminck {PL Ool. 
Hi8, f. 1 ; 238, f. 2) ; J. A. S. XII, 979. In¬ 
habits Burmese and Malay countries (Tippera, 
Arakag, Tenasserim). 

(1742) N. hypogrammica, Muller (Z ool. Ind. 
Arch. t. 8, f. 3). 

Syn. N. nuchalis, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 980* 
and the female, termed Anthrept.es ma- 
cularia, J. A. S. XI, 107. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra ; Bor¬ 
neo. 

(1743) N. solans, Temminck {PI. Col. 347, 
f. 3). Inhabits Moluccas. 

(1744) N. pectoralis, Horsfield {Pl. Col. 138). 

Syn. N. eximia, Temminck. 

Certhia philippensis olivaceo, Brisson. 

Sri-ganti, Jav. Inhabits Malayan peninsula 
and archipelago ; Nicobar Islands. 

(1745) N. Jlanmaxillaris, Blyth, J. A* S. 
XIV, 557. 

Syn. N. jugularis apud Blyth ‘J. A. 8. XII, 

Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim. 


Syn. Cinnyris saturate, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 273. 

C. assamensis, McClelland, P. Z. 8. 
1839, p. 167. 

C. Hodgsonis, Jardine, Nat.Libr. 
Iahobits S. E. Himalaya t Assam. 

. (1737) K lotemo {Net Nectariniida, 
pl. 23—not good). 


(1748) N. eeylonica (Nat. Libr., Nectariniida, 
pl. 20,—not good). 

Syn. Certhia seylouica, L. 

Cinnyris sola, Viefllot. ' 

C. lepida apud Sykes (female.) 

Inhabits Bengal: S. India; Ceylon. 

(1747) N. miniria (Nat. Libr., Nectaraniida, 
frontispiece.) 
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-Srx. Cinnyris minima, Sykes*. 1*. Z. 8. 1832, 
p.9S. 

Inhabits S. India. 

{'1748) N. Ilasaellii, Temminck (PI. Col. 37C, 
f. 8). 

Stn. N. Plmyrei, Blyth, J. A. 8. XI, 1008. 
Ori llia sperata, var., Raffles. 

C. braziliatia, Sliaw. 

Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries (Ara- 
kan, Tenasseritri). 

Genus UICJEUM, Cuvier. 

(17*19) D- eriieutatmn (Edwards, pi. 81). 

Sv.v. Certhia rriientata, L. (uec apud Hors 
field, Lin. Tr. XIIJ, 168, which —I). 
rubrocamiui, (Tern,), Vaill.Ois. d’ Afr. 
pi. 136). 

C-. cocci nea, Scopoli. 

C. ery thronotua, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal; Assam; Arakan : Tenasserim ; 
Malayan peninsula. 

(1750) D. trigonostigma (Sonnerat, Voy. aux 
Indes, pi. 117-) 

Stn. Certhia trigonostigma, Scopoli. 

C. cantillans, Latham. 

1). croceovcnlre, Vigors. 

Jleong Nalotc, Malay. Inhabits Arakan, Ten- 
nsserim ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

(1751) jy. chrgsorrhceum, Temminck (PI. Col. 
478). 

Stn. D. chiwsochlorutn, Blyth, J. A. 8. XT, 
1009. 

Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim ; Malacca. 

(1752) h. coucolor , Jerdon (III. Ltd. Ont., pi. 
891. Inhabits Nilgiris ; Malabar. 

(1753) 1). minimum. 

Stn. Neclarima minima, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 
577. 

Certhia ery throrhyncha, Lai ham (found¬ 
ed on the drawing of a young specimen, 
with c dour of bill exaggerated'. 

1). TickellUr, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 983. 
Myzanthe iuoruata, Hodgsou, Gray’s Ca- 
tal. 

Inhabits India generally; Ceylon; Arakan. 
Common in L. Bengal. 

Genus MYZANTHE, Hodgson. 

(1754) M. ignipectus, Hodgson, J. A. S. XII, 
983. Inhabits Nepal ; Sikim ; Butan. 

Genus PRIONOCHILUS, Strickland. 

. (1755) Pr. thoracicus (JPl Col. 600, f. 1), J. 
A S. XIV, 559. 

Stn. Pipra thoraciea, Temminck. 

P. maculata (P), Temminck (female or 
* young ?). 

Inhabits Malayan penins ula. 

.(1756) Pr.percumt (PI. Col 694, f. 2), J. 

A. S. XIV, 559. 


Stn. Pipra pereussa, Temminck. 

DicKum ignioapillum, Eyton, F. Z. S. 
1839, p. 105. 

Nalloo, or Nalote, Malayan. Inhabits Malay¬ 
an peninsula; Sumatra. 

Genus PIPRISOMA, Blyth (SmicromU ?, 
Gould). ° 

(1757) P. agile, J. A. S. XIII, 314. 

Stn. Friugilla agilis, Tickell, J, A 8. II, 57S. 

Pipra squalida, Burton, P- Z. S. 1836, p. 
113. 

Parisoma (?) vireoides, Jerdon, Modr. 
Jouru. Xi, 9. 

Inhabits C. India; Himalaya ? (Devra Doon ?) 

Order IV. GEMITORES. 

Fain. COLUMBHLE. 

Subfam. TRERON I NAfi. 

Genus TRERON, Vieillot. (Uurrial, 11.; 
IIiirM, Beng.; N'goo , Arakan ; Batlagoga, 
Cingh. ; Poonai, Sinn.) 

Subgenus TORIA, llodgson. 

(1758) T. aromatic a (PI. Enl. 163). 

Sin. Columba aromatica, C. curvirostris, aud 
(the female) 

C. Uimensis, Gmelin. 

Poonui uhar, Sum. (Raffles). 

Inhabits Eastern Arcliipelago. * 

(1759) Var. T. itipale/isu, Hodgson, Js. Res. 
XIX, 164 ; J. A. S. XIV, 847. T'koria (i. e., 
‘beaked’), Nepal; Krocha, Malay. Inhabits 
Nepal; Assam ; Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces ; 
Malay air peninsula; rare in L. Bengal. 

(176") T. CapUlei (PI. Col. 143). 

Sin. Columba Capellei, Temminck. 

Vinngo giganteus. Vigors, Zool. App. to 
Ladv Itaffles’s Biog. of Sir St. Raffles, 
p. 674. 

Tr. magnimstris, Strickland, Ann. Mag. 
N. H. 1844, p. 115. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Subgenus TRERON, Vieillot. 

(1761) Tr. viridifrons, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
849. Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

(1762) Tr. phcenicoptero (Gould’s ‘Century,’ 
pi. 18; but the feet should have been coloured 
brilliant yellow); J. A. S. XIV, 849. 

Stn. Col. phoenicoptcra, Latham. 

C. militaria, Temmiuck. 

C. llardwickii. Gray. 

Inhabits Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, Nepal, and all 
Upper India, southward to C. India, where min¬ 
gled much with the next race. 

(1768) Tr. chlorigaater, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
167 ; XIV, 850. 

Stn. Tr. Jordoni, Strickland, Ann. Mag. N. IL1844, 
p. 167. ..... 

. Tr phmnicoptera v. mUitirfi* of S. India, Anc- 

torum. 
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Inhabits Peninsula of India; rare in L. Ben¬ 
gal. 

(1764) TV. bicincta (Jerdon’s 111 Ind. Orn. 
pi. 21); J. A. S. XIV, 851. 

Sim. Vinago bicincta (the male), end V. nnicolor 
• (tlie female), Jerdon, Madr. Jouru. XU, 13, 

14 

V. vernani, var., Lesson’* Tmitfe. 

Inhabits India generally; Ceylon, Nepal, 
Assam, Sylhet, Arakan, Tenasserim. 

(1765) TV. viridis (PI Enl. 188; J. A. S. 
XIV, 851. 

Sin. Colombo viridia, Scopoli. 

C. veraans, Gmelin. 

C. purpurea. Latham. 

Pouye, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula 
and Archipelago. 

(1766) TV. chloroptera, Blytli, J. A. S. XIV, 
852. Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 

(1767) TV. malabarica (Nat. Libr. Colnmbidrr, 
pi. 1); Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn., Art. TV. bicincta 
J. A. S. XIV, 852. 

Sin. Vinago aromatics (the male), and V. nfl'mis (tin; 
female), Jerdou, Alndr. Jouru. XII, 13. 
Coluinba pompadora ? Gmelin (founded on 
Browu’s ‘ Illustrations,’ pi. 19, 20). 

Inhabits S. India; Ceylon ? rare in L. Hon- 
■gal; common in Assam, Sylhet, Arakan, and Te¬ 
nasserim. 

(1768) TV. olax (PI. Ool. 241). 

Sin. Columba olax, Temminck. 

Sembooan , Malay. Inhabits Malay countries. 

Subgenus SPHENOCERCUS, G. R. Gray. 

(1769) Sph. canlillans (Gould’s 4 Centurv,’ pi. 
57). 

Sin. Vinago cantillans, Myth, J. A. S. XII, 166 
(cage variety). 

V. spiienura, Vigors, 1*. Z. S. 1841, p. 173 
Columba aromaticu, var. A, Latham (cage va 
rietv). 

Kokla , or Kokhela, H. Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1770) Sph. apicauda. 

Stn. Treron apicauda, Hodgson, Gray’s Catal; J. A. 
S. XIV. 854. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Assam. 

(1771) Sph. oxyura (PI Col. 240). 

Stn. Columba oxyura, Temminck. 

Sphenurus semitorquatus, Swainson. 

Inhabits Malay conntriea. 

Genus FTILINOPUS, Swainson. 

(1772) Pi. mdanaeephalut (Pl. Enl. 214). 

Stn. Columba melauocephala, Pennant. 

Javan Baudot, Jav. Inhabits Java. 

(1773) Pt. jambu (Tem. Pigeons, t. 27, 28). 
Stn. Columba jambu. Gmelin. 

Paonag Gadang, Malay ; Poonai Jambu, Sum. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 


(1774) Pt. purpuratus (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 
24) ; vide J. A. S. XII, 178 (to). 

Sin. Columba purourata, Latham. 

C. Forstcri, Oeemarest. 

C. kurukurti, Bonn ate ire. 

Inhabits Ladrones, &c. 

(1775) Pt. ? Inhabits Navigators’ 

Islands. 

Genus CARPOPHAGA, Selby. (Dukul, or 
Dunkul, H.) 

(1776) C. sykatica; vide J. A. S. XIV, 856. 

Sin. Columba sylvatica. Tickell, J. A. S. II, 581. 
Carp, tenea of I ml hi, Auctorum. 

Dunkul, II.; Soona Kabulra, Uria ; Pgoon - 
made e, Arakan ; Pagans, Sumatra. Inhabits C. 
and S. India; Assam; Sylhet; Arakan; Tenas¬ 
serim ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra; Java ? 
Variety in Nicobar Islands. 

(1777) C. pnsilla, Blyth, J. A. P. XYHT, 
Inhabits Nilgiris. 

(1778) C. perspicillala (PI Col. 24G). 

Sv.v. Columba pcrspicillata, Temminck. 

Inhabits Java; Moluccas* 

(1779) C. insignia, vide J. A. & XIV, 855. 

Sin. Ditcula inaijunis, Hodpuou, A* He*. Will, J(52. 
CJ. cupre*. Jerdm* Madr. Jouru,. XII, fi. 12 
(subsequently referred to Col. baditt, Kn flics, 
ibid. Mil, i64). 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Assam ; Arakan ; 
Nilgiris. 

(1780) C. bicolor (Sown. Gog. t- 103). 

Syn Columba bicolor, Scopoli. 

C, alini, Gindin. 

C. lilt ora l is, Temminck. 

Barmy darn lahttt , Jav. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula and Archipelago; Nicobar Islands. 

Subfam. CO LIT MBIN A.. 

Subgenus ALSOCOMLS, Tickell. 

(1781) A . Jlodgxonil 

Syn. Columba liodgsouii, Vigors, P. /. S 16*39, p. 
16 

C. uipnlensis, Hodgson, J. A. S, V, 122; XIV, 
867. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1782) A. puniceus, Tickell, J. A. S, XI, 462 ; 
XII, 867, 878. Inhabits C. India; Assam; Ara¬ 
kan ; Tenasserim. 

(1783) P. torquatus (PI. Enl. 316). 

Stn. Columba palumbu*, L. 

Inhabits Europe: variety in N, W. Himalaya. 

(1784) P. pulchricollis. 

Stn. Columba pulchrtebHis, Hodgson, vide J. A. S, 
XIV, 866. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 
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(1785) P. Eiphbnstonn (Jerdon’s Jtt. JW. 
0r»., pi. 48). % 

Sin. PtilinopM Elphinstouei, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, 
p. 149. 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 

Subgenus COLUMBA (as restricted). 

(1786) C. livia, Brisson (PI. Enl. 610). Jala- 
lay a, H.; Partci, Mahr.; Gola of the dealers. 
Inhabits Europe; and variety in C. and S. Asia. 

(1787) C leuconota, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen¬ 
tury,’ pi. 50), J. A. 8. XIV, 864. Inhabits 
Himalaya, near snow region. 

Genus MACRQPYGIA, Swainson. 

(1788) M. Ramoarihi {PI. Col. 248). 

Syn. Colnmba Reiowardtii, Temminck, 

Inhabits Moluccas, &c. 

(1789) M. rvfipennis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 
871. Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 

(1790) M. amboinensis. 

Syn. Colnmba amboincnsii L. 

Derkvku-sopa, Jav. Inhabits Tenasserim pro 
vinces ; Java; Moluccas. 

(1791) M. leptogrammica (PI. Col. 248); J. 
A. S. XIV, 869. 

Syn. Colnmba leptogrammiea, Temminck. 

Coccvzura tusalia, Hodgson, J. A. S. 
XIII, 936. 

Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 

Genus GEOPELIA, Swainson. 

(1792) G. albivetitru, Blyth (Report on Aus¬ 
tralian Verlebrata in Mus. As. Boc.) 

Syn. Columba Maugei (?), Temminck. 

Inhabits Timor. 

(1798) G. striata (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 47). 

Syn. Columba striata et C. sinica, L. 

C. malaccensis, Gmeliu. 

C. fowtit, Bonnaterrc. 

C. bantamensis, Sparrman. 

Katitiran, Sum.; Berbitut , Jav. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 

Genus TURTUR, Selby. G’hugu, Beng.; 
Fachta, H.; Gobeya, Cingh.; Gya, Arakan ; Ba- 
lam, or Terkuku, Mai., Sum.; Puttr, Jav. 

(1794) T. risorius (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 
44); vide J. A. S-XIV, 870. 

Syn. Columba risoria, L. 

. T. ervtbrophrjs, Swainson, apud Strick* 
land. 

Phor Factah, H.; Kalhak, Xahalak, Kahalaki, 
or Patir Ghughu, Beng. Inhabits N. Africa; S. 
E. Europe P; S. Asia. 

(1795) T- bitorquotas (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 

M)- 

Stn. Columba bitorquata, Temminck. 


Puler-geuni, Jav. Inhabits Java; Moluccas; 
Timor. 

-(1796) T. humilis (PI. Col. 258, 259). 

Syn. Columba humilis, Temminck. 

C. risoria (minor), Franklin— -the female. 

Asiatic Pigeon, Latham. f 

Seroti Fachtah, H.; Golabi (or ‘rose-colour¬ 
ed’), Tamakhuri (or 1 copper cup’), and Iikuiya 
(or * brick coloured’), Ghughu, Beng.; Gyo-leng <■ 
by a, Arakan. Inhabits India generally; Arakan. 

(1797) T. chinmsis (Sonnerat’s Voy. aux In- 
des, t. 102); vide J. A. S. XIV, 875. 

Syn. Columba chinensis, Seopoli. 

C. risoria, var B, Latham. 

Inhabits China. 

(1798) T. suratensis (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 
43); J. A. S. XIV, 874. 

Syn. Colnmba suratensis, Latham. 

C. tigriiia, Temminck. 

C. lurt.ur, L,var., figured in Griffiths’ 
Trans. Ann. Kingd., VI11, 290. 

Chitla, Upper Provinces; Chitroka Fachtah, 
H. ; Chanrul Ghughu, or Telia Ghughu, B ; 
Kangskiri, Bhagulpur; Cobeya, Cingh.; Lay- 
biouk, Arakan. Inhabits India generally, Bur¬ 
mese and Malay countries. 

(1799) T. orientalis (PI. Col. 550); J. A. S. 
XIV, 875. 

Syn. Columba orientalis, Latham. 

C. meeua, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 149. 

C. gelastis, Temminck. 

C. agricola, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 581. 

C. ferrago, Eversmann. 

C. turtur, var., Raffles? 

Balam, or Terkuku, Sum., Raffles; Kulla Fach¬ 
tah, H.; Sum Ghughu, Beng.; IP hit If/a, Mah- 
ratta ; Ggo-peiu-doo-ma, Arakan. Inhabits In¬ 
dia generally ; Burmah; E. Mnlasia; N. Asia in 
summer. 

(1800) T. seneqalensis (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 
45); J. A. S. XIV, 873. 

Syn Columba senegalensis, L. 

C. cambaiensis, Gmelin. 

C. maculicollis, Wagler. 

Tortru Fachtah, H. Inhabits India generally 
(nec alluvium of L. Bengal); W. Asia; Turkey ; 
N. Africa. 

Genus CHALCOPIIAPS, Gould. 

('801) Ch.indicus (Edwards, pi. 14); J. A. 
S. XIV, 859. 

Syn. Columba indica, L. 

C. pileata, Seopoli. 

C. javfnic* It), cyauocephala, ct albica- 

piUa, Gmelin. 

C. ejanopileata, et grieeocapilla, Bonus- 

ter re. 

C. superciliarifl, Wagler. 

Ram Ghughu and Rhaj Ghughu, Beng, ; Nil 
Cobaya, or Ntilg Cobaya (j. e. ‘ blue dove’) 
Cingh.; Qyu-ngyo, Arakan; Taioat, and Poona 
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Dafia, Beng.(Bhotea?) Inhabits S. E. Hima¬ 
laya (Nipal, Sikim). « 


Tanna »Malay ;Limoo-an, Sam. ;Belimu, or 0W- 
mukan, Jav. Inhabits India.; Burmese and Ma¬ 
lay countries. ; M 

Subfam. GOURIN®. 

Genus CAL® NAS, G. R. Gray, 

*(1802) 0. nicobariea (Edwards, pi 339; PI. 
Enl. 491). 

Syn. Columba nieebarica, L. 

C. gallus, Wagler. 

Inhabits Andaman and Nicobar Islands; Mer- 
gui archipelago; Malayan peninsula. 

Order BASORES. 

Fam. MEGAPODIID®. 

Genus MEGAPODIUS, Quoy and Gaymard. 

(1803) M. nicobariensis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 
52, 372. Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 

Fam. PHASIANID®. 

Subfam. PAVONIN®. 

Genus PAVO, L. 

(18<»4) P. cristatus , L. (PI. Enl. 433, 434). 

Syn. P. ansamensis. McClelland, Ind. Rev. 1838, p. 
513. 

Mayura, B.; Maur, H. ; Mra, or Marak, 
Sum. (Raffles). Inhabits India generally; Assam ; 
.Chittagong ; Burmah ? Sumatra. 

(1805) P. muticus, L. Vieillot, (Gal. des Ois., 

t. 202). 

Syn. P. spiciferus, Vieillot 
P. Aldrovandi, Wilson. 

P. javanicus, Horsfield. 

> P. juponensis, Brisson. 

Oo-doung , Arakan; Pegu Mayura, B.; Merak , 
Java. Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries ; 
northward to Arakan. 

’’ Genus MELEAGRIS, L. 

(1806) M. gaUopavo , L. (Wilson’s Am. Orn., 
Bonap. Cunt. p. 9). 

Srs. M. syive c tri», Vieillot. 

* Gallopavo jylvestris, Catesby. 

Peru, B., II. Inhabits N. America. A- In- 
•dian domestic variety, male. . 

Subfam. POLYPLECTRONIN®. 

Genus CERIORNIS, Swainson. 

(1807) C. melon ocephala (Gould’s * Century,’ 
pi. 63, 64, 65). 

SrN. Satyra melauoccpbala et Fhaaiaun* nipalensis, 
Gray, 

Tragopan Hastiugeii, Vigors. 

Jewar, Jewari, Simla. Inhabits N. W. Hima¬ 
laya. 

(1808) C. taiyra (Gould’s * Century' pi. 62) 

Sym. Meleagris satyrs, L. 

Satyr* Lathami et Pennantli, Gr*y. 

S. cornuta, G. R. Gray. 


( 1809) C. Temminckii (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. 
Zool). ' ■'' '■ , ; ; v -" ' 

Syn. Satyra Temminckii, Gray. 

Inhabits China. 

Genus ITHAGINIS, Wagler. 

(1810) I. cruentus (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. Zool. 
Tern. PI. Col. 882). 

Syn. Phasianus cruentus, Wagler. 

Ph. Gardner*!, Hardwick* (female). - 

Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus GALLOPERDIX, Blyth. (Spur-fowl 
of sportsmen.) 

(1811) G zeylonenm (Pennant’s Ind. Zool. 

pi. 7). 

Syn. Tetrao zeylonensis, Gmelin. 

T. bicalcuratus, Pennant. 

Aban or Saban Cuccula, Cingh. Inhabits Cey¬ 
lon. 

(1812) G. lunulosa (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. Zool.; 
Delessert, Yoy. aux. lndes, pi. 10 ; Jerdon, IU. 
hid. Orn., pi. 42, the female). 

Syn. Perdix lunulosa, Valenciennes. 

P. et Plectrophorus Hardwickii, Gray, 
Francolinus nivosns Delessert. 

Jitta Kodi. Telugu. Inhabits Rjyraahl; C. 
W.; and S. India. 

(1813) G. spadiceus (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. 
Zool., the female)., 

Syn. Tetrao spadiceus, Gmelin. 

T. madagascaricnsis. Scopoli. 

Polyplectron Northise, Gray (the female). 

Inhabits C. and S. India. 

Genus POLYPLECTRON, Temminck. 

(1814) P. cJdnquis , Temminck (PI. Col. 539), 
apud G. R. Gray. 

Syn. P. albo-ocellatum, Cuvier. 

P. lineatum, Gray, the femele. 

Pavo tibetaous, L. 

Peacock Pheasant from China (?), Edward's, 
pi. 67, 69. 

JDoung-kula, Arakan : Mo-nwwur, and l)ay-o- 
da-huk. Inhabits Assam, Sylhet, Arakan, Ten- 
asscrim. 

(1815) P- bicalcaratum (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. 
Zool). 

Syn. Pavo bicalcaratns, L. 

P. malaccensis, Scopoli. 

P. Hardwickii Gray. 

Kuaow Charman, Malay, Sum. Inhabits Ma¬ 
layan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Genus ARGUS, Temminck. » 

(1816) A. gigantem, TeWttnindk (Vieillot, Cal. 
, des Ois„ t. 203 ; Jardine and Selby, III. Orn., 
• n. s., pi. 6). • 
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Stx. Pba*i»nua argu*, I 

A, imvoniiyw, Vicillot. 

Malny PcHCcck, Latham* 

Knaow , Malay j Sum. Inhabits Malayan pen¬ 
insula ; Sumatra. (Nec Sylhet, as stated by 
Hardwicke, MS. in Brit. Mus.) 

Subfam. PHASIANINjE. 

Genus GALLUS, L. (apud G. R. Gray). 
Murgh, female Murghi, H. : Ayam> Malay. 

(1817) O. ferrttginem. 

SrN. Tetrao fermmnens, Graelin. 

G. banki va, Temminck. 

Phasianus gall us, L.,—Domestic varieties (a* 
mong which are G. giganteus, morio, cris- 
pus, ecaudatns. pumilus. plumipet, crista- 
tua, phntadactylus, pusillus, lanatus, &c.). 
Hackled Partridge, Latham—the hen. 

Ban Murgh, or Jungli Murgh, H.; Ban KoJcra, 
of Santals ; Ay am utan, Malay ; Brooga, Sum.; 
Bengkiwo, or Bekikko, Java. Inhabits Jungly 
districts of all N. India, from valleys of sub- 
Himalayan region southward to the Vindhyian 
range and the N. Circars; Assam : Burmese and 
Malay countries : Turkestan ? (Vide J. A. S. 
VIII, 1007). A. Indian race, with white ear- 
lappet in living specimens (vide Ann. Mag. N. 
H. XX, 389). B. Pale sub-IIimaiayan race 
(vide Ann. M. N. //., XX, 289). C. Beep-colour¬ 
ed Malayan race. D. Domestic varieties. 

(1818) G. Stanley i, Gray, (Hardwicke’s 111. 
Ind. Zool., —the hen). 

SrN. G. Lafnyottci. Lesson. . 

G. lincntus, Blvth, mentioned J. A. S. At l, 
387. 

Welle Cuccnla, Cingh. Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1819) G. Sonneratii, Tem . (PI. Col. 232, 
233). 

SrN. Phasianus gnllus npud Sonnerat, 

Ph. indictts, Leach. 

Jungli Murgh, S. India. Inhabits peninsula 
of India. 

Genus EUPLOCOMUS, Teraminck. 

(1820 Eu. ignites (Macartney’s Emb. to Chi¬ 
na, pi. I?)- 

Srx. Phasianus ignitus. Shaw. 

G alius Macartneyi, Teraminck. 

Ph. nifas. Raffles (the female). 

Jugang, Sum. Inhabits Malayan peninsula; 
Sumatra. 

(1821) Eu. nycthrmerus (PI. Enl. 123, 124). 

SrN. Phasianus nycilieinenw, L. 

• Nycthemurus nrgentrtl us. Swainson. 

Inhabits China. . . * j 

(1822) Eu. lineatm (Belanger, Toy. Ind. Ori¬ 
ent., Zool., pi. 8, 9). ■' 

S.TK. Phasianus lineatns, Latham. V 
Hi. Reyunudii, I.-sson, \ 

Ph. fasciatus, McClelland, Calc. Journ. N. II. 
II, 148. 


Yeet, Arakan. Inhabits Burmese countries. 
(Arakan, Tenasserim. Pegn). 

(1823) Eu. Horsjieldi (Gray’s III. Gen. Birds, 
pi. ). 

Sr.v. Gallophasis Horsfieldi, G. R. Gray. 

Mut’hura ; Purple Pheasant of Europeans. 
Inhabits Assam; Sylhet. 

(1824) Eu. melanotus, Blyth, (noticed J. A. 
S. XVII, 694). Kalij Pheasant of Darjiling. 
Inhabits Sikim. 

(1825) Eu. albocristatus, (Gould’s ‘ Century,* 
pi. 66, 67). 

Syn. Phasianus albocristatus- Vigors. 

Ph. Hamiltonii, Gray (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool.) 

Kalij of Simla, Masuri, &c.; also Murgh-Ka- 
lij, and Kukera. Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 

(1826) Eu. erythropthalmos (Hardw. III. Ind. 
Zool. —the female). 

Syn. Phasianus erythropthalmos. Raffles, 
l'h. purpureus, Gray (the female). 

Pagar, Malay; Mira Mata, Sum. Inhabits 
Malayan peniusula; Sumatra. 

Genus PHASIANUS, L. 

Subgenus PUCRASIA, G. R. Gray. 

(1827) P. maerolopha (Gould’s * Century ,' pi. 
69, 70). 

Syn. Satyra maerolopha, Lesson. 

Ph. pucrasia, Vigors, J. E. Gray, 
l’h. pncrasse, Gray. 

Tragopan Duvnncclei, Tcmminek. 

Plas, Pukrae, Koklas. Inhabits N. W. Hima* 
laya (rare in Nepal). 

Sulxgcuus PHASIANUS, as restricted. 

(1828) Ph. Wallichii (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pL 

68 ). 

Svn. Lophophorus Wallichii. Hardwicke. 

Phasianus Stacei, Vigors. 

Chir, or Cheor, Banehil, Ilerril. Inhabits N, 
W. Ilimalava. * 

(1829) Ph. lor quaint, Groelin (Hardw. III. 
bid. Zool). 

Svn. Ph. albotorqnatus, Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits China. 

(1830) Ph. colchicus, L. (PI. Enl. 121, 122). 
Kurgkaol , Pushtu. Inhabits W. Asia (Abun¬ 
dant—though somewhat different from the Euro¬ 
pean bird—on the Elburz Chain, N. of Persia). 
Now common in Europe. 

Subgenus TI1AUMALEA, Wagler. 

(1831) Th. Amkerstia (G. R. Gray, IU. Gen. 
Birds , pi. 125). 

Syn. Phasianus Amhcrstias, Lead beater. 

Inhabits bordering regions of China and Tibet. 
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Genus LOPHOPHGRUS, Temminck. 

(1832) X. itnpeyauus (Gould’s ‘ Century * pi. 
60, 61). 

Sin Phaaianus Impeyanns, Latham. 

Pit. carnroatria. Shaw. 

• Lopbophorus rufulgens, Temminck. 

Mortal, or Ghir Mortal; Mttrgh i zari (‘ Gold- 
rn Fowl’); Mttrgh Muhshor: male, Ratkap; 
female, Monali. Inhabits Himalyn generally : 
Kafliristan (Burnes). 

Subfam. TETRAONIN/E. 

Genus TETRAOGALLUS, Gray. 

(1833) T. himalayensis, G. tt. Gray (Hnrdw* j 
111. lnd . Zool. ; Jardine ami Selbv, Orn. 111. pi. j 
1+1, nec pi. 76, nec G. 11. Gray, III. Gen. j 
Birds). These have since been united by Mr. G. ! 
lv. Gray ; but of some dozens of specimens from j 
Afghanistan eastward to Sikim, all were quite si- j 
milar, and corresponded neither with the Persian i 
species ( T . caucasica, v. Nigelli), nor with the 
Altai species altaica) as described, nor very 
lecidedly with the figure published by Messrs. 
Mitchell and G. It. Gray, which should represent j 

j fourth species. j 

Sts. T. Nigelli of Himalaya. Auctorum. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Hindu Kosh ; Afghanis- ; 

;an. J 

Genus LERVA, Hodgson. J 

(1834) L. nivicola, Hodgson. 

Syn. Perdix lerva. Hodgson, 1*. Z. S. Id Oil, p. 107. 

Quoir Mortal. Snow Partridge of sportsmen. 
Inhabits Snow-region of Himalaya. 

Subfam. PTEROCL1N/E. 

Genus PTEROCLES, Temminck. ( Tiur-titur, 
H. Whistling Grouse , or Hock Pigeons of sports- 
nen in India.) 

(1835) Pt. arenarius {PI. Col. 52, 53). 

Syn. Tetrao arenarius. Pallas. 

Perdix aragouica, Latham. 

Bouasa pyrenaica. Brisson. 

Buklit, H.; Khyrgut, or Sya-rim ; also Tutu- 
'uk (expressive of cry), and Bovra Xurra (* black 
ireast’), Afghanistan. Sand Grouse of sports¬ 
men. Inhabits desert regions of Asia, S. Eu- 
’ope, and N. Africa. 

(1836) Pl.fasciatus (Jerdon’s 111. Iud. Orn., 
d. 10, 36). 

Syk. Tringa fascinta, Scopoli. 

Tetrao inilicus. Gmeliu. 

Perdix indica, Latham. 

(Enas indices et bicinctus, Vieillot. 

Pleroclea qiudricinctus. Temminck. 

_Hundsgri, H.; Polunkar. Telugu; Kelkudari 
Kock f Partridge), Tamul., Painted Grouse of 
>portsBien. Inhabits Hindustan generally. 

('837) Pt. akhata (PI. Enl. 105, 106). 


Syn. Tetrao alchata. L. 

T. esadaentus, Groelin. , 

T. chaU, PallaS. 

(Eaaa e*(a, Vieillot. 

Pt. easpiusi Menetrie*. 

Inhabits Middle Asia; Afghanistan; Syria; 
Spain; N. Africa. 

(1838) Pt. exustus, Temminck (PI. Col. 354, 
360). 

Syn. Pt. aenegnlensis. Lichtenstein. 

Bur Tetur and Kumar Tetur , H.; Buttator , 
Sindh; Sassinia , Afghanistan, 'inhabits Hin¬ 
dustan ; M. and W. Asia; S. Europe ; N. Af¬ 
rica. 

Subfam. PERD1CINJE. 

Titr or Tetur (root of Tetrao), II.; Kha, Arakan. 
A. Guinea-fowl. 

Genus NT MID A, L. 

(1839) N- meleagris, L. 

Sin. N. giilcnta, Pul Ins. 

Inhabits Africa. The domestic adults are ty¬ 
pically coloured. 

Genus FIlANCOLINUS, Brisson, Stephens. 

Div. 1. With Stouter bills. 

(I 840) Pr. pinladens. 

Syn. Tetrao piutndeiis. Scopoli. 

T. madaguftcariensis. Gmelin. (ncc Scopoli). 
Pintado Partridge , Mauritius, inhabits Mau¬ 
ritius. 

(1841) Pr. sinensis. 

Syn*. Tetrao sinensis. Osbeck. 

T. prrlfttus. Gmelin. 

Perdix I’hnvrei, Blytli. mentioned J.A. S. XII, 
10LI. 

Inhabits Indo-China ; China. 

Div. 2. With less robust bills. 

(1842) Pr. vulgaris, Stephens (PI. JEnl. 147, 
148). 

Syn. Tetrao francoliuua, L. 

. Kala Tetur , 11.; Mushki Tetur, Urdu : Dur- 
raz (Burnes). Black Partridge of sportsmen. 
Inhabits N. India ; Afghanistan ; Persia ; Sy¬ 
ria ; Cyprus ; Sicily. 

(1843) Pr. piclus, (Jardine and Selby, Orn. 
III. pi. 50). 

Syn. Perdix picta, Jardine and Selby. 

P. Hepburnii, Gray, Hardw. 111. lad. Zool. 

Painted Partridge, of sportsmen. Inhabits 
peninsula of India, where replacing Pr. vulgaris. 

D. Rock Partridges. 

Genus CACCABIS, Boie. 

(1844) C. chukar (GouMV* Century', pi. 71). 

Syn. Perdix chukar, Gray. 

Chacura pugnax, Hodgson, Madr. Journ. 1337, 

p. 305, 
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Chukor, H. (from voice); Kulk, or Zirk, 
Pushtu. Inhabits Himalaya; Afghanistan. 

E. Ordinaiy Partridges. 

Genus PERDIX, Brisson. 

(1845) P. gularis, Tem. (Hard#. til. lnd. 
Zool). Jungli Titr, H. trood Partridge, and 
Bengal Chikor of sportsmen. Inhabits Banks of 
Ganges. 

(1846) P.pondicerima (PI. Ool. 213 ; Hardw. 
Hi. Ind. ZooV)l 

Syn. Tetrao pondicerianus, Gmelin. 

Perdix orieutaliu, Gray. 

Gora Titur, H. Of eg, Common, or Scavenger 
Partridge of, sportsmen. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally ; Ceylon, never on the E. side of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Genus RHIZOTHERA, G. R. Gray. 

(1847) Rh. ctirvirodris (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool. 
—the female). 

Syn. Tetrao cnrvirostris. Baffle*. 

Perdix lougirostris, Tenuninck. 

Janting, Sum. Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra. 

E. Wood Partridges. 

Genus ARBORICOLA, Hodgson. 


Soal, Betftim, Malay; Bedhl, 9 u*A;-' Inhabits 
Tenasserim provinces ; Malayan peninsula; Su¬ 
matra. ‘ - 

(1854) R. niger (Belanger’s Voyage, t. 7, 
male,—Hardw. III. Ind. Zool.* —female). 

Stn. Cryptonvx niger. Vigors, Zool. Journ.) 

IX. 34». > Mats. 

C. Dussurnieri, Lesson. ) 

C. ferrugineus, Leadbeater, Lin. Tr. ) 

XVI, 349 ' ( 

Tcrdix aeruginosa, Eyton, P. Z. S 1 

1839. p. 106. ) 

Hole, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula; 
Sumatra. 

G. Dwarf Partridges. 

Genus PERDICULA, Hodgson. Bush Quails 
of Sportsmen. 

(1855) P. asiatica (Trans. Zool. Soe. II, pi 3, 
—not good). 

Syn. Coturnix pentoh, Sykce. 

Perdix asiatica et cumbnicnsis (?), Latham. 

Iowa, II. Common Bush Quail of sportsmen : 
Rock Quail, S. India. Inhabits India generally. 

(1856) P. argoondah (Trans. Zool. Soc. II, pi. 
2,—not good). 

Syn. Coturnix argoondah. Sykes. 

Perdix rnbigiuosa (P), Valenciennes. 

Geerza, H. Forest Quail. Inhabits S. India. 


(1848) A. torqueola (PI. Col 462, 463; 
Hardw. III. Ind. Zool. — male. 

Syn. Perdix torqueola, Valenciennes. 

P. megapodin. Tenuninck. 

P. olivacen, Gray. 

Peura, Ban Tetra, N. W. Himalaya. Green or 
Hill Partridge of sportsmen. Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1849) A. rufogularis, Blyth, J. A. S XVIII, 
Inhabits Sikim at a lower altitude than the 
preceding race. 

(1850) A. atrogularis , Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII, 
Inhabits Hill regions of Assam, Sylhct, and 
Arakan. 

(1851) A. (?) Charltoni 

Sm Perdix Charltoni, Eyton, Ann. Mag. N. H. 
XVI, 230. 

Inhabits Peuang. 

Genus ROLLULUS, Bonnaterre. 

(1852) R. (?) QceUotus (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool.) 

Stn. Tetrao occllatus, Baffles, Lin. Tr. XIII, 322. 
Perdix oculea, Temmyiok. 

Troong, Sum. Inhabits Tenasserim provinces; 
Malayan peninsula; Sumatra*' 

(1863) R. eristatm (PI. Odl 350, 351). • 

, Sin. Cplucnba cristate, Gmelin. . 

Phasiaous roulrottl, Scopcll. 

Perdixcorooata;Latham. >• »•' 
lWanporphyi'io.Sliaw. 

T. viridis, Gmelin—female. 


I. Quails. Battair , H. 

Genus COTURNIX, Mcerrhing. 

Subgenus COTURNIX, Gould. 

(1857) G. communis, Bonnaterre (PI. Enl. 
170 ). 

Syn. Tetrao coturnix. L. 

C. major, Brisson. 

C. dactylisonans, Tenuninck. 

C. europteus. Swainsou. 

C. vnlguris. Jardine. 

Ghaghus, H. (Jerdon). Common Quail of 
sportsmen- Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa : com¬ 
mon in India (nec Malasia). 

(1858) C. coromundeltca (PI. Col. 35.) 

Syn. Tetrao coromandelicns. Gmelin. 

C. textilis. Teinminck. 

Rain Quail of sportsmen. Inhabits India 
generally. 

(1859) C. chinensis (Gould’s B. A. Vol. V, 
92). 

Stn. Tetrao cbinensis, L. 

T. manillensia, Gmelin. 

Coturnix philippensis, Bristol). 

O. exoalfatorift, Tenuninck. 

C. flavipea, Blyth, J; A. S. XT, 80S,—the fe¬ 
male. ‘ 

Pikau , Malay ; Ckavn-c&an, China ; Painted 
Quail of sportsrae& ’TnKahiU S. 'E. Asia and 
its islands ; Australia. Common in the Malay 
oountries • lew so is'Bra^Yin S. India; 
Ceylon, " , , 



fIMO) &(Bool 
Vwm. V»l, II, H* ^Jerdon). 

led-billed or Black Quail of Nilgiris. Inhabits 
lilgiris; Malabar. 

Fart. TINAMlM(?) •' 

Subfara. TUENICXNJJ. 

Genua TURNIX, Bonnaterre. Button Quails 
f sportsmen* 

(1861) 3T. ocellatus (Sonn. Foy. f. 23). 

Syn. OrioUrt ocellatus, Scopoli, 

Tctrno luzonit nsia, Gmelin. 
llcmipodius thoracicus, Temminck. 

II. atrogolaris, Eyton, (the female), and 11. 
taigoor apnd Eyton (the female), P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 107. 

II. puguax (?), Temminck (PI. Col. 60, 2), 
apud G. K. Gray, Brit. Mus. Cntnl.. and 
Strickland, Ann, Mag. N. H. XX, 135. 

Pocldo, Malay ; Pnyu, Sum.; Drigul, male, 
jornma, female, Java. Inhabits Himalaya (Al- 
uorah, Nepal, Sikini) ; Burmese and Malay 
lountries ; Philippines* N, B. Himalayan, Bur- 
nese and Malayan examples are perfectly similar. 

Rufous variety <from 8. India and Ceylon 
Zool. Trans, VoL II, pi. 4). 

Syn. llcmipodius taigoor, Sykes,—the male, and II. 
pngnax apud Sykes and Jerdon,—the female. 

Small pale variety common in L. Bengal. 
T. beugalensis, Blyth). Salnigundrn, Muttra. 

(1862) T. Dussumieri {PL Got. 454, f. 2). 

Syn. Hemippdius Bussumieri, Temminck. 

II. maculo9US O’/Temminck, apod G R. Gray, 
Brit. Mits. Catal. 

T. tanki, Buch. Hamilton, described J. A. S. 
XII, 181, (bis). 

Bustard Quail of sportsmen. Inhabits India 
generally ; Arakan. 

(1863) T. Sykesi , A. Smith, tool. Africa, art. 
T. lipurana. 

StN. Ortygis Dussnmieri apud Jerdon, Catal., and J. 
A. S, XI, 804. 

Chimnaj ? H. (Muttra) ; Tattn Buttera, 
$indh. Inhabits India generally: (L. Bengal ?); 
iindli. 

Order V. CURSORES. 

*>m. CASUARH)2E. 

Genus CASUARIUS, L. 

(1864) <7. gnUatWy Vieillofc (PL Enl. 313; 
Menagerie da Museum, pi, ), 

Stm. Struthio casuariua, L. 

C. emu, Latham. 

Inhabits Molucca*. 


ifi 1 vt 5 ) Br ' 
^. Vl,pl. l). 



(Qould’s B. A. 


Stk* Casoiritts a am lollafiLdiflEL lAtham k 

Inhabits Aukfldiai 1 

Fam. STRUTHIONIXL®, 

Genus STRUTHIO, L. 

(1866) Str. emelus, L(£f Sul, 347 ; Me¬ 
nagerie da Museum, pi. ). Shutiir-murgh (‘Ca¬ 
mel-fowl’) , IT. Inhabits Africa \ Arabia ? 

Order VI. GRA.LLATOBES,' 

Tribe PRESSIROSTRES. 

Fam. OTIDjE. 

Genus OTIS, L. 

Subgenus IIOUBARA, Bonap. 

(1867) II. Macqueenii (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. 
Zool), J. A. S. XVI, 786. 

Syn. Otis Macqueenii, Gray. 

Tilaor, II.; Dugdaur, Pushtu, Ilurriana Flo- 
riken of sportsmen. Inhabits C. and W. deserts 
of India; Afghanistan. 

Subgenus EUPODOTlS, Lesson. 

(1868) Eu. Edwardii (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. 
Zool.; Gould’s Century , pi. 72). 

Stn. O. Edwardii, Gray. 

O. nigrieeps, Vigors. 

O. luconiensis, VieiUot (apod G. B. Gray). 

ToTcdar, H. Inhabits Hindustan; Luzon ? 

Subgenus. SYPHEOTIDES, Ledson. 

(1869) S. bengalensis (Gould’s Century, pi. 
73, 74, 75). 

Syn. Otis bengalensh, Gindin. 

O. himalayana, Vigors. 

O. deliciosa,.Gray. 

Charj, or Allah Chary, H. Floriken of N. 
India. Inhabits Bengal, Assam, Nipal; N. In¬ 
dia generally. 

(1870) S. auritus (Jardine and Selby, Orn, 
111. pi. 40,92; Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn., pi. 33). 
Syn. Otis aurita, Latham. 

O. fnlva, Sykes, mde in non-breeding dress. 

O. atriceps, Gray. 

O. indica, Shaw. 

Charj, H. (S. India); Tun-tnor, Mahr. i Xun- 
noul. Can. Floriken of, S, India: likhtf Ben¬ 
gal. Inhabits India generally. 

imcemtjs sinus.' 

Fam, GLAREQLHLE, , 

Gehns GLA1EOLA, Bite r ■ « ; • 

(1871) Ol orientals, Leach (apud G. E. 
Gray, Im. Tr. XIII, p ISSi^pi j Goald’s B. 
A. Vol. VL pi and d^oaptions 

bad, if the species be cpiqf^cuy aMigped). 

Sxn. Gl. pratmoola o£.tnd«»gnctOrum. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA : CHARADRfAD/E. 


Inhabits India, Burmese and Malay countries. 

(1872) 01. lactea, Temminck (PL Col. 399; 
Griffiths 5 Trans. An. Kingd., VIII, 848, pi.— 
very bad). 

Sin. 61. orientalii mptid Jerdon, Madr. Journ.XIl, 215. 
Utteran, Sindh. Inhabits. India generally 
(very abundant). 

Fam. CHARADRTADJ!. 

Subfam. CURSORIINJ!. 

Genus CURSORIUS, Latham. 

(1873) C. coromanddicut. 

Sin Charadrius coromandelicus, Gmelin. 

Cursorial! sciaticas, Latham. 

C. frenatus. Illiger. 

T&chydromus orient alis, Swain son. 

Nukri, H. Inhabits India generally (nec 
Lower Bengal). 

Genus MACROTARSIUS, Blyth. 

(1874) M. bitorquatus , Jerdon, Blyth, J. A. 
S. XVII, 254. Inhabits E. Ghats of peninsular 
India. 

Subfam. ESACIN.E. 

Genus ESACUS, Lesson. 

* (1875) E. recurvirostris. 

' Sin. (Edicnerons recurvirostris, Cuvier. 

Carvanica grisea, Hodgson, 3 , A. S. V, 796. 

Kawantik, H.: Tuloor , Sindh. "Bastard Flo - 
riken of sportsmen. Inhabits India generally ; 
Ceylon; Sindh; Arakan. 

Genus (EDICNEMUS, Cuvier. 

(1876) (Ed. crepitans (PI. Enl. 919). 

Sm Charadrius ccdicnemus, L. 

Bttrsiri, or LAmbi, H. ; Xkurma , Beng.; Ga- 
dang Kapala , Sum. (Raffles). Bastard Floriken 
of some. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa. Very 
common in parts of India. 

Subfam. VANELLINvE. 

Titiy Beng. 

Genus HOPLOPTERUS, Bonaparte. 

(1877) U. centralis (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool.) 

Sin. Charadrius ventral is, Wagler. 

Ch. Duvaueelei, Lesson. 

Ngket Talcing, Arakan. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally (on sand-rate)., Common in Arakan. 

Genus SARCIOP^ORUS, Strickland. 

(1878) 8. bilobus (PL Enl. 880). 

Stn. Charadrius bilobus, Gmelin, 

Zirdi, H. Inhabits India generally on ara¬ 
ble land. 

i V il “ 1 ' i ;.'*S A , j 

_ Genus LOBIVANELLUS, Strickland. 

(1879) L. gVmdi* (Gould’s Century, pi. 78). 
Sin. Parra goenais, Gmelin. 

Charadrius atrogularis, Wagler. 


27&Y*«(expreesive ofWon, Sindh. 
Kibutto, Cinglit $ Teeteedoo, Arakan. Inhabits 
India generally and Malay countries (very abun¬ 
dant). , ' 

(1880) L. cinereu«. 

Sin. Pluvianus cinereus, Blyth, J. A. S. Xf. 587. 

Inhabits Bengal not uncommon in cold sea¬ 
son. 

(1881) L. leucurus (Denon’s Egypt, Zool., pi. 
6, f. 2). 

Sin. Charadrius leucurus, Lichtenstein. 

Chizi, Kabul. Inhabits Middle Asia; N. Africa. 
Very rare in India. 

Genus VANELLUS, L. 

(1882) V. cristatus, Meyer (PI. Enl. 242). 

Sin. Tringa vanellus, L. 

V. gavia, Leach. 

Alatye, or Mekhdao, Kabul. Inhabits Europe 
and Asia; N. Africa (in winter) : Upper India; 
never in S. India, or L. Bengal. 

Subfam. CIIARADRINiE. 

Genus SQUATAROLA, Cuvier. 

(1883) Sq. helvetica (PI. Enl. 854, 858). 

Syn. Tringa helvetica, Gmelin. 

Tr. squatarola, L. 

Charadrius hypomelaa Pallas. 

Vanellus griseus, Brisson. 

V. melanogaster, Bechstein. 

Bara Batan, B.; Chibugan, Java. This is 
of nearly general distribution. Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, N. America. Not rare in L. 
Bengal. 

Genus CHARADRIUS, L. 

(1884) Ch. pluvialis, L. (PI. Enl. 904). In¬ 
habits Europe; W. Asia; N. Africa. 

(1885) Ch. virginicus, Bechstein (Wilson’s 
Am. Orn. pi. 59, f. 5). 

Syn, Ch. pluvialis apud Wilson, also Horsfield, and 
Jerdon. Gatal. 

Ch. pluvialis, var., Baffles. 

Ch- marmoratus, Temminck, 

Ch. pectoralia, Vieillot. 

Ch. lanthocheilus (?), Wagler (Gould’s B. A. 
Vol. VI, pi. 13). 

Chola Batan, B.; Berkay, Malay; Cheruling, 
Sum.; Trull, Jay. Inhabits S E. Asia and its 
islands; Australia ?; N. and S. America. Very 
common in India. 

Subgenus EUDROMIAS, Boie. , 

(1886) Eu. mormeUui (PI. Enl 832). 

Sin. Charadrius morinellus, L. 

Inhabits Europe ; W.-Asia. 

Subgenus HIATICULA,G.R. Gray. 

(1887) H. Geqffroyi, vide J. A. 8. XII, 180. 

Sin. Charadrius Gebffroyi, Wagler. 

H. rufinus, Blyth, Ann, Mag. N. H, 1843. 



wam m eastern anb. southern asu.; scqlopaoldj:. 


Inhabits , ifflanamoft; J»ya. 

(1888) H: vide, J. A. 8: 

H, LSI. .•*•*«*»**;* ■'' ■ •• *• . 

Stjj. Charadriua Leschenaultii (?), I«ston. 

Ch. cirri pedesmos, Wagier, mod Sunderall. 

Ch. rufinellus, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H. 1883. 
Inhabits India generally; extremely * common 


Inhabits Europe, Asia, ^riea.i. Tory common 
in India. 

(1895) E. 

p. . Inhabits India where much less common 
than H. candidus, and Malay countries. 

Genus RECURVIROSTRA, L. 


L. Bengal. 

(1889) H. cantiana. 

Syn Charadriu* cantkima, Liitham. 

Ch. alexaudriiraft, Hasaelquist. 

Ch. littoralia, Bechstein. 

Ch. albifrons, Meyer. 

Inhabits Europe; Asia; N. Africa. 

(1890) H. philippina (Sounerat, Foy. aux 
ides, pi. 46). 

Syn. Charadrius philipplnus, Scopoli. 

Ch. dubius, Graelm. 

Ch. curonicus, Beseke. 

Ch. minor, Meyer, 

Ch. fluviatilis, Bechst. 

Ch. intermedins, Menetries. 

Ch. hiaticnloides, Franklin. 

Ch. r.onattw, Swainson. 

Ch. hiaticula a pud Pallas. 

Ch. hiaticula. var. (P), Baffles. 

Zi$ia, H.; Tilla Chusmuk, Kabul; Bui, Sum. 
nlmbits Asia; Africa; rare in N. W. Europe. 
Extremely common in India. 

(1891) H.pusilla. 

Sts. Charadrius pusillus, Horsfield. 

Ch. minor? Wagler, apud Jerdon, Catui. 

Inhabits India and Malay countries. Bare in 
fndia. 

(1892) H. nigrifrons (Gould’s B. A. Yol. VI, 

> 1 . 20 ). 

Syn. Charadrius nigrifrons" Cuvier. 

Ch. inelanops, Vieillot. » 

Ch. russatus, Jerdon. Catal. 

Inhabits Australia (between 28° and 37°, S. 
lat.). Extremely rare in India. 


(1896) R. avocetta, L. (PI. Enl. 353). In¬ 
habits Europe, Asia, Afrioa- Not rare in Lower 
Bengal. 

Fam. SCOLOPACIDJ), 

Kada-khoncha (' Clay-pecker’), B.; Kutra, H. ; 
Yeng-yan , Arakan; Trinil, Jav. ; Chanchali. Ka¬ 
bul. 

Genus IBIDORHYNCHUS, Vigors. 

(1897) /. Struthersti , Vigors (Gould’s Century, 
pi. 79). 

Syn. Erolia (red-billed) Hodgson, J*. A. 8. IV, 459. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus TOT ANUS, Rajs Bechstein. 

(1898) T. glottis (Gould’s Century , pi. 75 ; 
B. A. Vol. VI, pi. 36 ; —winter plumage). * 

Syn. Scolopax glottis, L. 

Sc. canescens, Gmclin. 

Totanus chloropus, Meyer. 

T. fistulans, Bechstein. 

T. glottoides, Vigors. 

Limosa grisea, Brisson. 

L. totanus et L. glottis, Pallas. 

Glottis natans, Koch. 

Gl. Vigorsii, G. R. Gray. 

Timtimma, H. ; Benonchung, Jav. Inhabits 
Old World generally ; Australia. Very common 
in India. 

(1899) T. stagnatilis, Bechstein (Gould’s B. 
E. pi. 314 ; B. A. Vol. VI, pi. 37 ; Century , pi. 
76 ;—winter plumage). 


Fam. CHIONED.E. 

Genus HiEMATOPUS, L. 

(1893) H. ostralegus, L. {PI. Enl. 939). Luri- 
ya Guzpoun (i. e. 1 Sea Longshanks’ or Iliman- 
topus); H. ; Tetwwuk, Kabul. Inhabits Europe ; 
Asia ; N. Africa. Adult, in summer dress (bill 
4 in. long). From Arakan- 


Fam. RECURVIROSTRIDJ3. 


Genus HIMANTOPUS, Brisson. Lai Theng 
(‘Red-shank’), Beng .; Guz-poun, (‘Yard-leg’), 
H. ; Chaha Bara, Muttra; Gusling, Sindh : 
Gagang-bayem, Jav. 

(1894) jff. Candidas, Bonnaterre (PI. Enl. 
878). 


Srs. Charadrius himaatopus. L 

Jl,alb»eoUis, Vieillot. 

H. atroptcres, lum,. 

H. melanopterus, Temminck. 
H, asiaticiis, Leuon, 


Syn. Scolopax totanus. L. 

T. Horsfieldi, Sykes. 

T. Latharai, Gray (Hardw. Ill. lnd. Zool). 

T. tennirostris, Horsfield. 

Chota Timtimma , H.; Kiyo, Java; Kurruh-i- 
abi, Kabul. Inhabits Old World generally; Aus¬ 
tralia. Very common in India. 

(1900) T.fuscus (PI. Enl. 875). 

Syn. Scolopax fusca, L. 

Sc. nigra et Tringa atra, Gmelin. 

Sc. cnrouica, Beseke. 

Limosa fusca, Brisson. 

natans et T. maculatus, Bechstein. 

Baton,'H. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Com¬ 
mon in India. 

(1901) T. calidris (PI. Enl. $4$). 

Syn. Scolopax calidris, L. 

Tringa gambetta, Gmelin, 

Tot. miegatnt, J$n 

T. striatns et T. Briason. 

Chota Baton, H...Inhabits Europe and Asia. 
Very common in India. 
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BIRDS OP EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; SCOLOPACHLE. 


Genus ACTITIS, Illiger. 

(1902) Act. glareola. 

Slew. Tringa glareola, Gmelin. 

Totnnus aiGnis, Horsfield. 

Ola-Watua, Cingh.; Xodidi, Malay. Inha¬ 
bits Europe aud Asia. Extremely common in 
India. 

(1903) Act. ochropus (PI. Enl. 843). 

Syn. Tringa ochropus, L. 

Tonatus leucurus, Gray (liardw. 111. Jnd. Zoul) 

Tita. Sindh. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Rare 
in N. Africa. Common in India. 

(1904) Act. hipohucos (PI. Enl. 850). 

Syn. Tringa hipoieuca, L. 

Tiha, and Musda, Sindh.; Triuil bain, Java. 
Inhabits Europe and Asia. Extremely common 
in L. Bengal. 

Genus TEREKIA, Bonaparte. 

(1905) T. cinereu (Gould’s B. E. pi. 807; B. 
A. Vol. VI, pi. 34). . 

Syn. Scolopax cinereu, Gmelin. 

Sc. terek, Latham. 

Sc. aimmtrana, Raffles. 

Limosa recurvirostra, Pallas. 

Fed«m terekensis, Stephens. 

Tonatus javnnieus, Horsfield. 

Xenus cinereus, Kaup. 

Kuning kaki. Sum .; Bedaran, or Chomeyan , 
Jav. Inhabits Asia and its archipelago ; rare in 
Europe and in Australia. Common in I rulia. 

Genus LIMOSA, Brisson. 

(1906) L. lapponica (PI. Enl. 900). 

Syn. Scolopax lapponica, L. 

Sc. lcuconhfca, Latham. 

L. rufa, Brisson. 

U forruginea, Pallas. 

Totanus grogarius. Bechsloin. 

Inhabits Europe ; Africa ; never (?) India. 

(1907) L. agocephala (Gould’s B. A. Vol 
VI, pi. 28). 

Syn. Scolopax aegocephala ct Sc. limoaa. L. 

Sc. beJgiea, Gindin. 

Sc. mclanura, Leisler. 

L. leucophaea, Jerdon. 

L. melaimroidcs, Gould. 

Chdha, and Jdngral , H.; finding, Sindh ; Birn 
Lakut, Jav. Inhabits - Europe, Asia and its is¬ 
lands, and N. Australia. Very common in India. 

N. B. Individuals of the some flock of this 
species vary excessively in size, and are frequently 
small as the pair represented by Mr. iiould. 
The bill varies in length from to 4£ ii\ and 
the closed wing from 7 to 8£ in. "V 


Genus NUMENIUS, L. 


(1908) N. arquata, L. (PL Enl. 818). Sdda 
Kastachura (‘ White Curve-bill,’ as opposed to 
Ps. crepitans, Beng.; Goar, or Gottngh, H.; Ter ok. 
Sum. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa. Common 
in India. 


(1909) N. phtsopus L. (PI. XhU. 842). 

Syn. Fhasopus vulgari*, Flemming. 

Chota Goungli, H.; Ghjahan, Java. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, Africa. Common on the sea-coasts 
of India, rare inland. 

Genus TRINGA, L. 

(1910) Tr. camtus, L. (PL Enl. 365, 366; 
Gould’s B. E. pi. 324). 

Syn. Tr. cinereu, Brunnich. * 

Tr islandica, wevia, grisen, et australis, Gmelin. 
Tr. glareola, Pallas. 

Tr. ferrujrinea, Meyer. 

Tr. ruin, Wilson (Am. Om. pi. $7, f. 5). 

Inhabits Europe, Africa, N. Asia. Very rare 
in India. 

(1911) Tr. enbarqnata, Gmelin (PI- Enl. 851 ; 
Gould, B. E. pi. 328 ; B, A., Vol. VI, pi. 32). 

Syn. Tringa jerruginea, Brnunich. 

Tr. i.slandica, Retzius. ' 

Tr. falcinella, Pallas. 

Tr. ehinensis, Gray. 

Scolopax ufricatta ct pygmaoa, Gmelin, 

St*, caffra, Forster. 

Xumcnius p^mirus, Latham. 

Krolia varia, Vicillot. 

Falcincllus Cnvieri, Bimap. 

Mayalan. Jav. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Afri¬ 
ca, Australia. N. America. Very common in 
India. 

(1912) Tr. cunclus, L. (PI. Enl. S52; Gould, 
11. R. pi. 329). * 

Syn. Tringa alpina, Ij. 

Tr. riilicollis ct. Scolopax pusilla, Gmelin. 

Sc. sal inn, Pallas. 

•Numc.nius variabilis, Becbstcin. 

Inhabits Northern hemisphere. Not common 
in L. Bengal, nor in S. India. 

(1913) Tr. platyrhjnclm (Gould’s B. E. pi. 
331). 

Syn . Tr. cloroidrs, Vieillot. 

Limicola pygin.oa, Kaup. 


Inhabits Asia ; 
common in India. 


rare in Europe ; tolerably 


\ 


(1914) Tr. m'muta, Leisler (Gould, B. E. pi. 
332). 

Syn. Tr. pusilla, Meyer and Wolff. 

Tr. cinclus Pallas, apud G. R. Gray. 

Tr. danmeensis, Horslield. 

Tr. pusilla P apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Chota. Pm-loha, H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. Very common in India. 

(1915) Tr. TmmincHi, Leisler (Gould. B. E. 
pi. 333). 

Syn. Tr. pusilla, Bechstein. 1 

Inhabits Europe-and Asia. Common in India. 

Genus EURINORHYNCHUS, Nilsson. 

f- 1 

\ (,1916) Eu. pygmaus (G. R. Gray, III. Gen. 
Birds; 152, f. 1). 

Syn. nbtalea pygmaea, L. 


EAgriseus, Nilsson. 

Eu! orientalis, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H. 184*3, 





BUDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; GRUIDiE. 


Inhabits Europe and Asia. Extremely rare, 
ost numerous on the eastern coast of the Bay 
Bengal, a few mingled in flocks of No. 1911 
■16). 

Genus CALIDRIS, IUiger. 

fl917) C. arenaria (Gould, B. E. pi. 335). 

Syn. Charadrius calidris, L 
Ch. rubidus, Gmelin. 

Arenaria grisea, Beclistein# 

A. vulgaris, Leisler 
Trinjpi tridactyla, Pallas, 
i). tringoides, Vieillot. 

Inhabits Sea-ooasts of Northern hemisphere, 
erv rare (?) in India. 

Genus PHILOMACIIUS, Mcorrhing. 

(1918) PL pur/nax {Pl. Enl. 300, 305, 306, 
44 ; Gould B. E. pi. 328). 

Syn. Tringa pugnax. L. 

Tr. variegaia, Brmmich. 

'IV. eque^tris et grenovicensis, Latham. 

Tr. rufescens, Bechstein. 

Tr. littorea, Gnielin. 

I aino9a Hardwiekii,—male) Hardw. Ill. Ind. 
Totanus indicus,—female $ Zool. 


(1924) G. solitaria, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 
49!. 

Syn. Sc. nemoricola, var. ? 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1925) G. stenura. 

Syn. Scolopax stenura. Temminck. 

Sc. gallinngo np ltd .Raffles and llorsfield. 

Sc. heterura et bidavus. lludgson. 

Air# Wat an, Cingh.; Boorkat Gadung, Malay; 
Seka-didi, Sum.; Burchet. Jav. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries. Common in India. 

(1926) G. scolopacinm, Bonaparte (PL Eul. 
883). 

Syn. Scolopax gull inn go, I, 

G. uuiclavus, Hodgson. J. A. S. VI 492. 

Bharka , or Bhuruk , H. Inhabits Old World 
generally (nec Malay countries ?) 

(1927) G. gallinula (PL Eul, 881). 

Syn. Scolopax gallinula, L, 

Sc. rniuima, Ray. 

Inhabits Old World generally (ncc Malay 
countries?). Common in India. 


Gehwala, H.; ChouchiU, Sindh. Inhabits Eu- 
ope and Asia. Common in India in winter dress ; 
distantly leaving L. Bengal before the ruff of 
he male is put forth ; though specimens with 
'rowing ruffs have been obtained at llajmahl. 

Genus STREPSILAS, Uliger. 

(1919) Sir. iuterpres (PL Eul. 856 ; Gould’s 
B. A. Yol. VI, pi. 39). 

Syn. Tringa iuterprea. L. 

Str. collaris, Temminck. 

This is if universal distribution, on all sea- 
•oasts; rare inland. 

Genus PHALAROPUS, Brisson. 

(1920) Ph.fulicarins (Edwards, pi. 142). 

Syn. Tringa fulicaria, L. 

Ph. plalyrhynchus, Temminck. 
l’h. rufus. Bechstein. 

Inhabits Northern regions. Exceedingly rare 
in India. 

Genus MACRORHAMPHUS, Leach. 

(1921) M. semipalmatus, Jerdon, Blyth, J. A. 
S. XVII, 252. Inhabits India, rare (?), or more 
probably confined to sea-coasts. 

Genus SCOLOPAX, L. 

(1922) Sc. rusticola , L. (Pl. Enl. 885). 

Syn. Sc. indicus, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 490. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. Common in the 
Himalaya, and Nilgiris during the cold season. 
Very rare in L. Bengal, and in Ceylon. 

Genus GALLINAGO, Ray, Stephens. 

(1923) G. nemoHeala, Hodgson (Jerdon’s III. 
Ind. Om. pl. 9), J. A. S. VI, 490. Wood-Snipe, 
Himalaya: Solitary Snipe, Nilgiris. Inhabits 
Himalaya; C. India; Nilgiris. 


Genus RHYNCHEA, Cuvier. 

(1928) 1Ih. bengalensis (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool). 

Syn. Scolopax bengalensis, L. 

Sc. capensis, Ginelin, apud Baffles 
Rh. orientals, Horsfteld. 

Rh, varia, Temminck. 

Kli. capensis apud Gray. 

Raja Ana Watua , Cingh.; Pengnng, Jav. In¬ 
habits India and Malay countries. Common in 
India. 

Fam. PALAMEDEIDiE. 

Subfam. PARRIN/E. 


Pi l/o, 11 . 


Genus METOP1DIUS, Wngler. 

(1929) M. indie an ( Vieillot , Gal. des. Oa.pl. 
264 ; Hardw, III. Ind. Zool.) 


Syn. Parra indioa, Latham. 

P. cuprea, Vahl. 

P. melanochloris, Vieillot. 

P. apnea, Cuvier. 

P. supcrciliosa, llorsfield. 

P. atrnta, l’ickell. .). A. S. II, 583. 
Gallinula viridis, Ginelin. 



JDal-pipi, Beng; Pichisan, Java. Inhabits S. E. 
Asia and its islands. Very common in India, 

Genus HYDROPHASIANUS, Wagler. 

(1930) H. chirurgw (Gould’s Century, pl. 77, 
Hardw. III. Ind. 'Zool.) 

Syn Tringa chirnrgus, Scopoli (Sonn. Voy. aux Indes, 
pl. 45,---non-lire«lii»g plumage). 

Parra sinensis- et luzonicnsis, Gmelin. 


Dal-kukra, H,; Bhepi, or Bhenpi, Beng, In¬ 
habits India; China; Philippines. Common. 


Fam. GRUIDyE. 

Genus GRUS, Moerrliing. 

(1931) Gr. antigone (Edwards, pl. 45 ; Pl. 
Enl. 865). 
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Syn. Ardea autigone, L. 

Grus tnrquatus, Virillot.. 

Or. oriental)* ( ?), Pallas. 

Saraw, or Surhnns, II.; Gyo-gya, Arakati. In¬ 
habits India generally, rare to the southward. 

(1932) Gr. eiuerea, Bechstein (PI. Enl. 769 ; 
Gould’s B. E. pi. 270). 

Syn. Ardea grus, L. * 

Gru* vulgaris, Pallas. 

Kidimg, H.; Kutij, Persian. Inhabits Europe; 
Asia ; N. Africa. Common in India. 

Subgenus ANTHRQPOIDES,Vigors. 

(1933) Anthr. virgo (PI . Enl. 241 ; Edwards, 
pi. 134.) 

Syn. Ardea virgo, L. 

Grus numidica, Brisson. 

Karkarra, H.; also Kurrounch (Jerdon); Kur- 
Jroncha, Can.; Shukdurruk, Kabul. (All imita¬ 
tive of cry.) Inhabits Asia and Africa. Rare in S. 
Europe. Common in S. India. 

Tribe CULTRIROSTRES. 

Earn. ARDEAILE. 

Subfam. TANTALIN7E. 

Genus FALCINELLUS. Ray, Bechstein. 

(1934) F. igneus (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VJ, pi. 

47). 

Syn. Tantalus falcincllus, L. 

T. igneus et viridis, Gmelin. 

■ Ibis sacra, Temminck. 

Koieari, II.; Kala Kudechora, B.; Bucak, 
Kabul. Black Curlew of sportsmen. Inhabits 
Old World generally; Australia. Common in 
India. 

Genus GERONTICUS, Waglcr. 

(1935) G. papillosus (PI. Col. 340). 

Syn. Ibis papillosa, Temminck. 

Buza or Kala Buza, H.; Karunknl, C. India. 
King Curlew of sportsmen. Inhabits India ge¬ 
nerally (nee L. Bengal). 

Genus THRESKIORNIS, G. R. Gray. 

(1936) Thr. inelanocephalm, (Jardine and Sel¬ 
by, Orti. Ill-, pi. 120). 

Syn. Tantalus melanocephalus, L., —the young. 

Ibis Macei et I. leucon (apud G. R. Gray), Tem¬ 
minck. 

1. ben gala, Cuvier. 

I. religiosa apud Sykes. 

Munda , H.; Safed Buza of some : Sada Kaste- 
chora (i. e. ‘ White Curlew’) of some, B.; 
Kula-gouk, Arakan. White Curlew of sportsmen. 
Inhabits India generally; scarce in Arakan 

Genus TANTALUS, L. 

(T937) Y. leucocephalus , Gmelin (Pennant’s 
Ind. 7 moI. pi. 11). 

SynJt. gangetieus, Shaw. 

ST. lndicus, Cuvier. 


JJok/i, II.; Jaunghal , in Hindustan (Jerdon) ; 
Kat Sarunga, II., B. j Lamjang, and Lumdukt 
Sindh. Inhabits India generaUy; Ceylon; As¬ 
sam ; Arakan. 

(1938) T. lacteus, Temminck (PI. Col. 352). 

Syn. T. ibis, var,, and the young— i 

T. cinereus, Raffle*, Lin. Tr. XIII, 327. 

I Inhabits Malay countries. 

Genus PLATALEA, L. 

(1939) PL leucorodia, L. {PL Enl. 405). 
Chammach Buza (i. e, ‘ Spoon Ibis’), H.; 
Cldmta , 13. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Common 
in India- 

Genus ANASTOMUS, Bonnaterre. 

(1940) A . oscitans , {PL Enl. 932 ; Sonnerat, 
Voy . aux hides, pi. 122). 

Syn. Ardea oscitans, Boddnert. 

A. ponticeriana et coroinandelica, Gmelin. 

An. turns, Temminck. 

A. albus et cinereus, Yieillot. 

Myeteria asiatica ( ? ), Latham. 

Gungla or Gmtglu, H. (Jerdon) ; also Ghongal, 
II.; Saviuk-khol , B.; Tont'h Bhunga (Tickell) ; 
Kha-yoo-koot, Arakan. Inhabits India generally. 
Common. 

IN CERTJE SEDIS. 

Genus DROMAS, Payk. 

(J941) J). ardcola, Payk. (PL Col. 362; Salt, 
‘ Travels in Abyssinia,* pi. 31). 

Syn. Erodia amphilensis, Stanley. 

Ammoptila charadroides P apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Inhabits Sea-coast of S. India and Ceylon ; 
also of E. Africa. 

Subfam. CICONINiE. 

Genus MYCTERIA, L. 

(1942) M. audrulis, Shaw (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
VI, pi. 51). 

Syn. Ardea oscitans, Latham. 

Uiconia leucoptera, Waglcr. 

Bunarus, and LoUajung, II.; Ram Salik, 11. 
Inhabits India generally, Malay countries, and 
Australia. 

Genus CICONIA, L. 

(1943) C. alia, Belon (PI. Enl. 866). 

Syn. Ardea cicouia, L. 

Lag-lag, or TJjli; also ffaji Lag-ldg, H. (Jer¬ 
don) ; Dhek, Muttra. Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; 
N. Africa; India generally; very common in 
parts of Bengal, during the cold season. 

(1944) C. nigra, h. (PI. Enl. 399). 

Syn. Arden nigra, L. < _ 

A. chrysopelargus, Lichtenstein. 

A. fuses, Brisson,—the young. 

White-bellied Jabirn, Latham. 

Surmai, II. (Jerdon). Inhabits Europe; Asia ; 
N. Africa : common in N. India; very rare in 
L. Bengal. 
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(1945) C.leueocephala (PI. Enl. 906). 

Sr*. Arden teucocephak, Groelio. 

C. nmbellst*, Wagler. 

Mamkjor, H., B.; Khyee-kheng-iswop, Arakan; 
Sandang-lawe, Java. Inhabits India generally; 
Buwnese and Malay countries.. Common. 


Syn. A. caspicn, purjmratu, rubiginos* (?), et botaurns 
nut rofa, Gmehn. 

A. variegata, Scoppli. 

A. monticola, LaPey. 

Nari, H. (Jerdon); Lai Kank, B.; Kliyon- 
byoing, Arakan ; Changa-v.lv, Java. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, Africa. 


Genus LEPTOPTILOS, Lesson. 

(1946) L. argala (PI. Enl. 300). 

Syn. Arden argala, L. 

A. dubia, Gmelin. 

Ciconia mirabou, Temminck. 

C. nudifrons, Jerdon, Catal.,—young. 

Argala migratoria, Hodgson, Ind. Itev. 1838, p. 
563. 

Hargila, B.; Dusta , II. (Jerdon); Chaniari 
Dhauk , II. (Hodgson); Garur, Muttra. ‘ Ad¬ 
jutant’ of Europeans. Inhabits N. Asia ? Vi¬ 
siting India during the rains, when common in 
L. Bengal. 

(1947) L.jaranica (Pt . Col. 312). 

Syn. Ciconia javanicn, Horsfield. • 

C. cnpillata, Temminck. 

O calva, Jerdou, Catal. 

C. nudifrons, and the young—C. cristatn, McClel¬ 
land, Ind. Rev. 1838, pi. 512. 

Argala immigratoria, Hodgson, ibid., p. 563. 

Ardea dubia of Sumatra, apud Raffles. 

Madanchur, B.; Chinjara, H. (Jerdon); Ton- 
t.vip and Nghet-gyee , Arakan ; Bangou Sula, Bu- 
rong Kambing, and Burong Gaja of Malays (Raf¬ 
fles) ; Bangu, Java. Inhabits India and Malay 
countries; never frequenting towns, like L. argala. 

Subfam ARDEIN/E. 

Genus ARDEA, L. Bog, or Bog la, H.; Bara- 
do, Sindh ; Nga-heet and Nghet-uga-nwa, Arakan. 

(1948) A. goliath , Ruppell (Atlas pi. , the 
adult). 

Syn. A. typhnn (?), Temminck (1*1. Col. 475) ? 

A. nobilis, Blytli, Ann. Mag. N. H. XIII, 175,— 
young bird. 

Inhabits Bengal (in cold season); Nepal: also 
Africa. Several specimens of this immense 
heron have been procured in the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, but all hitherto in the plumage of the 
first year. 

(1949) A. aumatrana, Raffles Gould’s B. A. 
Vol. VI, pi. 54,—the second plumage. 

Sth. A. fuse a, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. 11. XIII, 176 
A. recti rostris, Gould. 

Ban Barado, Sindh. Inhabits Sindh ; Sikim 
(tarai ?); Assam; Arakan; Sumatra; Australia. 

(1950) A. cinerea , L. (PI. Enl. 755, 787). 

Syn. A. mayor, L. 

A. bran (P), Jacquemont, Atlas, pi. 

Kabud, H. (Jerdon). Soda Kank, and Anjun, 
B.; Baa, Sindh; Chgnga Area, Jav. Inhabits 
Europe; Aria; Africa. Common in India. 

(1951) A.purpurea, L. (PI. Enl. 783). 


Subgenus HERODIAS, Boie. 

Koka, Cingh.; Kantal, Jav.; OoJker, and Ku- 
mole, Kabul; Byoing Phyoo, Arakan. 

(1952) II. alba (PI. Enl. 886 ; Goulds B. A. 
Vol. VI, pi. 56). 

Lyn. Ardea alba, L. 

A. egretta, Temminck. 

A nivea, Lesson. 

A. modesta, Gray. 

A. fhivirostm et melanorlivnchos, Wagler. 

A. torra, Buchanan Hamilton aud Franklin. 

A. syrmatophorus, Gould. 

Mallaiig Bagla, Turra Bagla, aud Pataka 
Bagla, II. (Jerdon); Dhar Bagla, B.; Bacho 
Barado, Sindh. Inhabits S. E. Europe ; Africa; 
Asia and its islands; Australia. Common in 
India. 

(19.53) //. intermedia (Gould’sB. A. Vol. Vi. 
pi. 57). 

Syn. Ardea intermedia, Wagler, Isis, 1829. 

A. egrettoides, Temminck. 

A. flavirostris, Bonnaterre, nec Wagler. 

A. putea, Buchanan Hamilton. 

A- nigrirostris, Gray, 

H. plumifera, Gould. 

Inhabits as last. The most abundant species 
of Egret in the Malay countries. Common also 
in India. 


(1954) If. garzetta {PI. Enl . 901). 

Syn. Ardea garzetta, L. 

A. xanthodactyla et A. nivea, Gmelin. 
A. orientalis, Gray. 

A. melanopns, Wagler, 


A. nigripes, Temminck, 

11. immaculata (P), Gould! 


j- Variety. 


Kirchia (or Kilchia) Bagla, H. (Jerdon). 
habits as last. Very common in India, 
tralia ? 


In- 

Aus* 


(1955) If bubulcm (PL Enl. 910: Denoii’s 
Egypt, Z ool. t. 1, pi. 8, f. 1). 

Syn. Ardea bubulcus, Savigny. * 

A. lucida, Kaflinesque. 

A. sequiuoctialis, Montagu. 

A. cororaandeiensis, Stephens. 

A. bicolor and A. ruficapilla, Vieillot. 

A. ruaaata, Temminck. 

A. afFmis, Horsfield. 

A. coromandelica, Lichtenstein. 

A. Veranii, Boux. 

A. leucocejdmla, Cuvier. 

A. caboga, Franklin. 

A. ibis, Hasselquist. 

Durrea and Surkhia Bogla, H.; &ai Bagla, 
B.; Sudu Koka, Cingh.; Kantal Chilil, Jav. 
Inhabits as last, associating much with cattle. 
Nec Australia ? 

(1956) H. asha. 

Syn. Ardea asha, Sykes. 

Herodias panaosa (P), Gould (B. A. Vol. VI, pi- 

59). 
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Kola lhgla, H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Peninsu¬ 
la of India; Sindh. Nee (?) L. Bengal. Aus¬ 
tralia? 

(1957) JI. jugnlaris (Gould’s B. A. Vol- VI, 
pi. 80). 

Syn. Ardea jnjrularis, Forster. 

A. caeralea, var., Latlmm. 

A. inatook, Vieillot. 

]>cmigretta concolor. Blyth. J. A.,S. XV, 372. 

H. Greyi,—Gray (Gould’s B. A Vol. VI, pi. 
fil),—permanent white variety. 

Inhabits Arakan ; Nicobar Islands; N. Zea- 
land ; Africa (Senegal)? 

Subgenus BUTORIDES, Blyth. 

(1958) B. javanica. 

Syn. Ardea javanica, Hors field. 

Kancha Bagla, H. ; Kano Bag , B. ; Puchong, 
Malay; Upi apian, Jav. Inhabits India and 
Malay countries. Common. 

Subgenus ARDEOLA, Boie. 

(1959) A. Irncoplera (Hardw. 111. Lid. Zool). 

Syn. A. Icucoptera, Boddnert, 

A. Grayi, Sykes—breeding dress, 

A. malaceensis, Ginelin—noil-breeding dress. 

Undki Bogli. H. (Jerdon); Knro Bog, B. ; 
Kanakolca, Citigli. Inhabits India generally; 
Burmese countries; Malayan peninsula. Ex¬ 
ceedingly common. 

Subgenns NYCTICOHAX, Brisson, Stephens. 

(1960) N. griseus (PI. Enl. 758). 

Syn. Ardea nycticorax et grisea, L. 

N. europasns, Stephens. 

Wok (from voice), and Batckka, Beng., II.; 
Gadri, Sindh ; Leng-wel, Arakan; Gimo, .lav. 
Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; Africa. Common in 
India. 

Subgenus TIGRISOMA, Swninson. 

(1961) T. melanolopha. 

Syn. Ardea melanolopha. Raffles. Lin. Tr. XIII. 316. 
Inhabits Ceylon; Arakan; Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra. 

Subgenus BOTAURUS, Brisson, Stephens. 
(1962) S. atellaria (PI. Enl. 789). 

Syn. Ardea stellaris, L. 

Nirgoung, H. Inhabits Europe; Asia; Af¬ 
rica. Common in Bengal- 

Subgenus ARDETTA, G. 11. Gray. 

(1963) A.flavieollis (Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn. 
*L 16 ; Gould’s B. A. Vol. VI, pi. 65,—not 
good, if the Australian be truly identical with 
the Indian species. 

Syn Ardea flavicollia, Latham. 

A. nigra, Vieillot. 

A. pwta, Baffles,—-the y**ng figured in Hard- 
wicke’s III. lad. Zool. 


Kola and Nol Bogla , B, ; Toiotan or Tom- 
tomman. Jav. Inhabits India .generally: not 
common, nor rare in L. Bengal; Ceylon; Tip- 
pera; Arakan; Tcnasserim; Malayan peninsula; 
Sumatra; China; Australia. 

(1964) A. cinnamomea (Hardw. 111. Ind. Zool). 

Syn. Ardea cinnamomea, Gmelin. 

Lai Bogla, H.; Nail, koramaka, Cingh. ; 
Agam-Agam/tn, Jav. Inhabits India and Malay 
countries. Common. 

(1965) A. miettaia (young figured as No. 
1651, llardw. III. Ind. Zool., —not good). 

Syn. Ardea sinensis, Gmelin. 

A. lepida et A. nebulosa, Ilersfield. 

Bamhangan, Jav. Inhabits India generally ; 
Ceylon ; Arakan ; Jav ; China. Generally ob¬ 
served on high reeds. 

(1966) A. minnta (PI. Enl. 323). 

Syn. Ardea minuta, L. 

A. danubialis et soloniensis, Gmelin. 

Inhabits Europe, Africa, C. Asia; Nepal. 
Tribe MACllODACTYLI. 

Earn- RALLIDJ5. 

Genus POltPHYRIO, Brisson. 

(1967) P. poliocvpliabta, Latham. Kahn, or 
Kagem, Beng. : Keima, H.; Kogh, Sindh. In¬ 
habits India generally ; Arakan ; Tcnasserim, 
Replaced in the Malayan peninsula and archipe¬ 
lago by P. maragdinm, Temminck, v. indicus, 
llorsfield ; Tedone of the Malays ; Pellung, Jav. 

Genus GALLICREX, Blyth. 

(1968) G. crhiatus. 

Syn. Gall inula cristata, Latham. 

G. plumbea, Vieillot. 

G. lugubris (male), and G. gu laris (female), Hors- 
field. 

llalius rufcscens apud Jerdon, Madr. Journ. XII, 
206 (female). 

Fulica cinerea. Gmelin, 

Kora, or Kongra, Beng.; Bontod, and Bureng, 
Jav. Inhabits India generally, and Malay coun¬ 
tries. Common in Bengal. 

Genus PORZANA, Vieillot. 

(1969) P. phcenicura (PI. Enl. 896; Hors- 
ficld, Zool. Rea. in Java, pi. ). 

Syn. Rallns phoenicurus, Pennant. 

Gallinula javanica, Hors&eld. 

G. erytbrioa, Bechstein. 

Fulica chinensis, Boddaert. 

Daouk, or Dekuk, Beng.j JDatouk, H. (Jerdon); 
Koramaka , Cingh.; Kurai, Sindh ; Kaloo-gwet, 
Arakan ; Roar Rea, Malay; Sri-bomba, Jav. In¬ 
habits S. E. Asia and its archipelago. Extreme¬ 
ly common. 

(1970) P. akool. 

Syn. Gallinula akool, Syke* (nec Jerdon). , 

G. modest*, Swamaon 21 Cent, p.»48. 

Inhabits India generally. Rare in L. Bengal. 
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(1971) P. maruetta (PL 751). 

Syn. Ralluft porzana, L. * 

A. maruetta, Brisaon. 

Khmri, Beng. (generic); Teerteeruk, Kabul, 
uhabits Europe, Asia, .and Africa. Common in 
ndi^. 

(1972) P.pygmaa (J. and S., III. Ora., pl.T 5). 

Syn. Crex pygmsen* Naum aim 
Galliuula Baillonii, Vieillot. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. Very 
ommon in India. 

(1973) P. quadristrigata. 

Syn. Halius qnadristrigatus, Uorsfidld. 

Guilinula superciliosa, Teintninok. 

G. leucosoma, Swainson, Cent , p Hi-8. 

Inhabits Malay countries. 

(1974) P.fusca (Pl. Enl. 773 ; PL Col. 387). 

Syn. Ualius fusous, L. 

Galliuula rubigitiosa, Tern. 

Inhabits S. E. Asia and its islands. Common ! (11)83) L.fuscus, L. (Gould, B. E pl. 431). 

ll India. 1 Syn. L. Jlavipes, Meyer. 

( 197 *) («. «W.«U), >. A. X. SI. i , , , 

Inhabits Atlantic; Mediterranean; Red Sea; 

H alius fasciutuK, Ruffle's. ! Indian Ocean; C. (i. Hope; N. Zealand. Oa- 


Dasri, or Damrui. H.; Kushkitl, Cabul; Art, 
Sindh. Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 
Common in India. 

Older VIII, ■ NATATORES. 

Tribe LONGIPENN^S. 

Fanx. LARIDJS. 

■ Subfhm. XAMN.E. ,, 

Genus CATARRAOTA, Brunnich. 

(1982) C. ccphus, Brunnich (Gould’s B. 1L 
pl. 442). 

8yn. Leatris puraaiticus, Swainson. 

L, erepidatus, Temmimk 
Butiouii, Boie. 

1 nhhbitsf- Northern seas. 

Genus LARI'S, L Gang OliilU, e> ‘Gauges 
Kite/ B.): BadkJtor , Cabul. 


Syn. lUllLUR IJUWJIftkUft, 1 y 1 /!> \ 

Gallinula euryzona, Tem. OUl (I ill rues). 

It alius ruficeps, Cuv. j (1984) L. ictkyaetus, Pallas (Ruppcll, Alim, 

Sintar, Malay (generic). Inhabits Malayan j pl. ] 7). 
peninsula and archipelago. 

(1976) P. cuylonim (Brown's 111., pl. 37.) 

j Inhabits Asia; Indian Ocean; common in 
i Bay of Bengal. 

j (1985) L. ridib audits, L. (PL Enl. 900, 970 ; 

J Gould, B. E. pl. 425). 


Syn. Uallus ceylonicus, Graelin. 

Inhabits Peninsular India; Cey'on. 


Syn. Ij. kroikoceuhalus, Jameson, J. A. S. VIII, 
Icthyaetua J Nil Iasi, Kaup. 


Genus OTITYGOMETllA, Ray. 

0 977) 0. crex (Pl. Enl. 7h0). 

Syn. Gallinula crex, L. 

Crex pratensis, Bechstein. 

Inhabits Europe and W. Asia : common in 
Afghanistan. 

(1978) R. strialus, L. 

Syn. R. gularia, iiorsficld. 1 

Ayam-aym, Sum.; Tikusmn, .Tav. Inhabits S. 
E. Asia and its islands. Common in India. 
(1979) R. indiens, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI I, p. 

Syn. It- nqua£icus of Iudiit, suetonim. 

Inliabits India generally. Common. 

Genus. GALLINULA, Brisson. 

(1980) G. chloropm (Pl. Enl. 877). 


Syn. I j. cinomrius et L. crythropus, Gmeliu. 

| Ji. atricilla ct L. inevia, Pallas. 

L. ranescena, Bechstein. 

L cupist.rfttiiSj Tcmiminck. 

, Sterna obscura, Latham. 

! Inliabits Europe ; Asia ; N. Africa *. much less 
; common in L. J Urn gal than L. fuseus. 

(J9SG) L. hrmnicephalus , Jerdon, Marlr. 
Journ. Xll 1, 225. 


Syn. Kulica chloropus et Ft flisca. L. 
G. parvifrons, Blytli*, v 
G. akool apud Jerdon, Catal. 


Pan Paira, Dqfrlii Paira, B.; Kusliknl, Ca¬ 
bul. Inhabits . Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 
Common in India. ,., v 

Genus FULICA, L. 

(1981) F. atra , L. (PL Enl. 197). 

Syn. P. aterrima, L. 

F. aethiops et F. leucoryx, Sparrman. 

F. pnllata et atrata, Pallas. 


Syn. ■ L. ridil^vdus, var., Sundevall, 
j inhabits Indict genex’ally. Common. 

j Subfamily. STERNIN.E. 

Gang Chil, B ; TiUri, If. 

Div. ^ 1. Skimmers. 

Genus JUlYNitiOPS, L. 

(1987) Rh. albicollU, Swainson (Gray’s 111. 
Gen. Birds, pl. 180). Inhabits India generally. 

Div. 2. Marsh Tertis. 

Genus SYLOCHEL1DON, Brehi#. 

6 ( ! 1988) S. Caspian (Savigny, Oj*. d'Jigypt, pl. 
9, f. 1 ; Gould’s B. A. Vol. VII, pl. 22). 

Syn. Sterna easpia, Latham. 

S strenuus, Gould. 

Thalassite*, Catal, No- 405, Jerdon. 
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Sviw. St. fluviatiJis, Naumanu. 


Inhabits India generally (nee L. Bengal), and 
the warmer regions of the Old World ; Australia; 
rare in N. W. Europe. 

Genus GELOOHELIDON, Brehm. 

(1989) G. anglicun,( Wilson’s Am. Ora. pi. 72, 
f. 6). 

Syn'. Sterna angli<*n, Montajru, 

St., aranea, Wilson {ttpud Audubon, Selbv, and ile 
Kay). ; “- 

St. riaoria ct St. meridional!*. Brehm. 

St. nilotiea, Ginelin. 

St. affinis, llorsfield (nec Riippell). 


. Inhabits Europe; Asia; Africa; Nilgiris; 
Ceylon. 

(1996) St. Jamaica, Horsfield (Hardw. Til hid. 
Z ool). 

.Syn. St. melanogaster, Temminek. c 

St. acuticauda, Gray. 

Inhabits India and Malay countries. Com¬ 
mon along the rivers. 


| Subgenus STERNVEA, Boie. 

| (1997) tit. miunta (PI. Eul. 996; Wilson’s 

Inhabits warmer regions of the Old World, j (),». pi. 60, f. 2 ). 
extending also to America. Common in India. ; stoma minutn, I . 


Genus IIYDEOCHELIDON, Boie. * 

(1 990) II. indica. 

Syn. Viralva indica, Stephens. 

Stoma hybrida, Pallas. 

St. leucoparei*, Nattercr, 

St. grisea, Horsfield, 

St caatiaca (?) apud Rnflics. 

St. similis, Gray (Hardw. 111. lnd. Zool ) 

Samar Saut ?, Sum. ; P uler-lahnl, .lav. In¬ 
habits Europe ; Asia ; Africa ; Malay countries : 
rare in N. W. Europe : very common in India. 
N. B. H.flmiaUUa, (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VII, pi. 
31,) of Australia, would scent to differ only in 
having the entire throat white when in summer 
dress. 

(1991) II. nigra (PI. Eat. 333). 

Syjv. Sterna nigra, me via, i»t L. Jari 
form is (?), L. 

St. fissipcs, Pallas. 

St. leucoptcra, Temminek 

Inhabits S. Europe; Africa; W. Asia. Kan* 
in Nj and C. Europe. 

Genus TI1ALASSEUS, Boie. 

(1992) Th. hciiqalevxia (Gould's B. A. Vol. 
VII, pi. 25). 

Syn. Sterna bengalenm. Lesson, 

St. media (P\ Horsfield. 

Tli. Torresw, Gould 

Sterna, Jerdoil's (?atnl.» No. *K)2. 

Toyang Teacher /?), Java. 'Inhabits Indian 
and Malayan seas ; N. Australia'.* 

Genus STERNA. L- 


1 


ipud G It. Gray. 


St. snmatrana (?), Raffles. 

! St. sinensis (?), Ginelin,—young. 

| Toyang, Jaw Inhabits Northern hemisphere : 

• represented in S. Amcricu and in Australia by 
j closely allied species. Common on VV. coast of 

; India. 

! 

]>iv. 4. Oceanic Terns. 

i 

j Genius ON VCHOPRION, Wagler. 

! (11198) On. nii'lunanchen (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 

j VII, pi. 28). 

f Syn Sterna inelaiuiudien, Temminek. 

St. minuta, llorsfield (apud G. It. Gray). 

Inhabits Indian Ocean; Malayan seas: N. 
Australia. Breeds numerously on Nicobar Is¬ 
lands. 

(1999) On. aNmthfp.im (Sonnerat, Voy. a Lit 
Nouv . Gnii/ee, pi. 84). 

•Syn. Sterna anasthactus, Scopoli. 

St. panavmia, Latham (nec apud Gould ? II. A. 
Vol. Vll, pi 33). 

St. infuseata, Lichtenstein (from E. Indies). 

St. antnrctica, Mus de Paris, Les3ou (Calcutta). 

Inhabits Indian Ocean; Bay of "Bengal ; Ma¬ 
layan Seas. 


Genus ANOI S, Loach. 

(2900) .'/. stolid ns (Gould's B. A. Vol. 

; p 1 - #•*)• ’ 

1 Sterna stolidu, L, 

A. niger, Stephens. 


VII, 


Subgenus SEENA, Blyth. 

i'V.'--;. 

(1993) Seena mmntia 

Syn. Sterna seena, Sykes. 


Gaira fusca, Brisson. 

St. philippina (?), Latham. 

C/iamar, Malay (generic). This is of very 
: general distribution, over the temperate and 

w III hid 'Tool, i warmer P a i' ts of the ocean. Common in the 
V ’ I Indian seas. 


ia, hvKes. 

Si; aurantia, «t St. br?,viroflns, Gray 


Xt j 

Inhabits Irifita, generally, Common along the j 
rivers. V • 

Subgenu!*, STERNA. 

(1994$ paradisea, Bfwwiieh (rVieillot,, Gal. 
ties Ois., pt 290). ’ # 

Syn, St. Dougnlli, Montagu. * 

Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; Africa ; America : 
coasts of India. an, 


(1995) St. Mrundo, L. (PI. Enl. 987). 


(2001) A. lenuiroatris (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
VII, pi. 36). 

Syn. Stera^. tenuirostris, Temmiark. 

A. Iem;ocapillus, Gould. _ 

Inhabits coasts of Africa^ Indian Ocean ; 
Australian seas. 

Earn. PROCELLARI1XE. 

Genus DIOMEDEA, L. ’ 

(2002) I). erulans, L. (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
VII, pi 38). 
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Syn. Vlauttu albatrus, Klein. 

inhabits S. Ocean. 

(2003) D. melanophry s, Temmiuck (Gould’s 
. A. Yol. VII, pi. 43). Inhabits S. Ocean. 

(2004) 1). chlororhynchog, Latlmm (Gould's 
. n. Yol. VII, pi. 42). 

Syn. 1). chrysostoinn, Forster. 

Inhabits S. Ocean. 

(2005) J). fuliginosa, Gmelin (Gould, />. 
ol. VII, pi. 44). 

St.v. D palpebrata. Forster. 

I), antarcticn, Hanks. 

.1). fasca, Audubon. 

inhabits Southern Ocean. 


Syn. Th. Wilsonii, Bonaparte. 

Procellaria pelagica, apud Wilson. 

inhabits N. and S. Oceans. 

Tribe TOTIPA LMAT1. 

Faui. PELIGAN1DT0. 

Genus PIIAETON, L. 

! (2D14) Ph. a;t,kereus % L. (the young; Gould’s 

i B. A. Vol. VII, pi. 73). 

| Svn. Ph. phocnicurus, Gmelin (the adult). 

j Inhabits Bay ot Bengal ; Indian Ocean ; S. 
Seas, &c. 

(2015) Ph. Candidas (Pl. Enl. 369 ; Edwards, 
pi. 149, f. 2). 


Genus PEOCELLAE J A, L. 

(2006) Pr. gigantea, Gmelin (Gould’s IJ. A. j 
i ol. VII, pl. 45). Inhabits Southern Ocean, j 

(2007) Pr. r/lacialoides , A. Smith (Gould’s I 
H. A. Vol. Vli, pl. 48). j 


Svn. Lepturus candidns, Brisson. 

I’ll, inelanorhyuchos, Gmelin (the young). 

Inhabits Bay of Bengal; Indian Ocean; S. 
Seas, &c. 

Genus SULA, Brisson. 


Svn. Pr. tenuirostris, Audubon. j (2016) S. fiber (Gould’s B. A. Vol. Vll, pl. 

Inhabits S. Ocean. i 78). 


(2008) Pr. Coolcii, G. E. Gray (Gould’s B. .1. 
\ ol. VII, pl. 51). 

Syn, Pr. vtdox, Solander, MS. 

Pr. leu cop tern, Gould. 

Inhabits Southern Ocean. 


Svn. Pelicanus fiber ct P. sula, J;. 

S. australis, Stephens. 

S. braziliensis, Spix. 

Inhabits Tropical Seas. Common in Bay of 
Bengal. 


(2009) Pr. lurtur, Solander (Gould’s B. 
Vol. VII, pl. 54). Inhabits S. Ocean. 

Genus PEION, Lacepe.de. 

(2010) Pr. vittatm (Gould’s B. A. Vol. V 
pl. 55). 

Syn. Procellaria vittata, Forster. 

Pr. Forsteri, Latham. 


4 ! (2017) S. jmcafor (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VII, 

' ’ j pI ’ 79) ’ 

Svn. Pelicanus piscator, L. 

: S. Candida, Stephens, 

i j : S. erythrorhyncha, Brandt. 

’ S. ruhripes, Gould. 

Inhabits Tropical Seas. Common in Bay of 
! Bengal, &c. 


Inhabits Southern Ocean. 


Genus PELICANUS, L. 


Genus PELICANOIDES, Lacepede. 

(2011) P. urinatrix, (Gould’s D. A. Vol. VII, 
pl. 60). 

Syn. Procellaria urinatrix, Latham. 

Pr. tridactyla, Forster. 

Puffiuaria Garnottii, Lesson. 

Inhabits S. Ocean : Bay of Bengal (apud Sun- 
devall). 

Genus PUFFINUS, Brisson. 

(2012) P. major, Faber (Pl. Enl. 962 ; A. 
Smith, S. A/r. Zool., Aves, pl. 56). 

■ Syn. Procellaria puffinus, L. •* 

Pr. axiseo, 'Gmelin. 

P. fnugiriosus, Strickland. 

P. cinereus, A. Smith. 

Inhabits Atlantic; Mediterranean; S. Ocean. 

Genus THALASSIDROMA, Vigors. 

(2013) Th. ocemica, Kuhl (Gould’s B. A. 
Vol. VII, p i. 65). - 


(2018) P. onocrotalu,8, L. (Edwards, pl. 93). 

Svn. P. roseus, Eversmann, 1 r p r 

Onocrotalus phoenix. Lesson, j v-tt- Gray. 

Inhabits S. Europe; W. Asia; Africa. A. 
stuffed head and neck, copious pendent crest 5 
in. long, and with the rest of the feathers very 
unlike those of either Indian Pelican. 


(2019) P. favanicus, Ilorsfield (Stephens, in 
Shaw’s Zoology, XIII, 109, pl. 12). 

Syn. P. onocrotalus of India, auctorum (also 
of Pallas?). 

P. crispus (?), Bruch. 

Hawasil, and Gaganbher, II. ; Gnra Polo, 
Beng. (generic); Lampipi, Malay; Bukhul, Java. 
Inhabits S. E. Asia and its islands. Common 
in India. .« 

(2020) P!philippenm, Gmelin (Pf. Enl. 965). 
jfjjrN. P. roseus et P. manillensis, Gmelin. 


Won-bo, Arakan; Walang .haida, Jav. In¬ 
habits S. E. Asia and its islands. More com¬ 
mon in L. Bengal than the preceding species. 
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Genus GRACULUS, L. 

(2021) Or. carbo, L. {PI. Enl. 927). 

Sys. Carbo cormoranus, Meyer. 

C. albiventris, Tickell,). A. S. X I, 403,— 
the.young. 

Gho-ghur, H. ; K/iambo, Sindh. Inhabits 
Northern hemisphere. Not oomjnon in most 
parts of India and never in L. Bengal. Most nu¬ 
merous towards the Himalaya* 

(2022) Gr. sinensis {Atlas to Macartney’s 
Embassy to China, pi. ). 

Syn. Felicanns sinensis, Shaw. 

Plialacrocorax fuscicollis, Stephens. 

Ph. lcuootis, Blytli. 

Carbo leucogaster, Meyer. 

C. nudigula, Brandt. 

Inhabits Asia, chiefly to the eastward. In In¬ 
dia, commonest towards the Himalaya, rare in 
the peninsula, and never seen in L. Bengal. 


Subfam. ANSERiNriE. 

Div. 1. Swabs. 

• Genus CYGNUS, L. ' 

(2027) C. olor {PL Enl. 913). 

Syn. Anas olor, L. t 

C. sibilus, Pallas. 

C. mansuetus, Ray. 

C. gibbus, Bechstein. 

Inhabits N. Asia and of E. Europe, chiefly. 
(2028) C. atrata (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VII, 
pi. f>). 

Svn . Anas atrata, Latham. 

A.plutonia, Shaw. 

Anas nor® hollandite, Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits Australia. 

Div. 2. Ordinary Geese. 

,* 

Raj Hans, H. 

Genus AN8Ell, Brisson. 


(2023) Gr. Llunad, G. It. Gray {PI. Col. 322). 

Syn. relicanus graculus, L., apud G. B. Gray 
(ncc apud Temmiack). 

P. leucogaster, Vieillot. 

Carbo enstatus, Temminck. 

Inhabits Europe ; Africa to C. G. Hope. 

(2024) Gr. pygmeeus (Hardiv. 111 . fuel. Zoo!). 

Syn. Pelioanus pygmfcus, Pallas. 

Carbo javaniens, Ilorsfield. 

C. inelanognathus, Brandt. 

Plialacrocorax niger, Vieillot. 

Halieus afiicanus apud Sundevall. 

■Jograbhi, Pan-konl, II. ; Pan-Kowa (i. e- 
‘ Water Crow*), Pan-Kowri, and Pan-konti, B. ; 
Xaben, Sindh ; Tong-gyee , Arakan; Pechuch, Jav- 
Inhabits Asia and its archipelago. Extremely 
common throughout India. 

Genus PLOTUS, L. 

(2025) PI. melanogasler, Ginelin. 

Syn. n. Vaillantii of India, auctorum. 

Banwa, anti Pan Dubbi, H.; Goyar, B.; Teng- 
gyee, Arakan; Dandang Ayer, Sum. Inhabits 
S. E- Asia and its archipelago. Common through¬ 
out India. 


Tribe LAMELLIROSTRES. 
Fam. ANATID^E. 

Hans (root of AnShr, &c.), H. 
Subfam. PHCBNICOPTERIN/K. 
Genus PHO^COPTERUS, L. 



remwinck, 

isd H. i Kaan 

B. Tja^l^ilnner regions of the old conti¬ 
nent, {Jotmifan in* parts of India. It is the 
smaller BlWJian Flamingo. 


(2029) A. cygnoid.es , {PL Enl. 347). 

Syn. Anas cygnoides, L. 

Inhabits China, where domesticated. Un¬ 
known in the wild state. The -domestic Geese 
of India arc a hybrid race between this and the 
next species. 

(2030) A. cinerens, Meyer (Gould’s B.E. pi.. 
317, — very bad ; Ynrrell’s Br. Birds, III, 53). 

Syn. Anas anser, L. 

Anser ferus, Gesncr. 

A. vulgaris, Pallas. 

A. palustris, Fleming. 

Inhabits Northern hemisphere. Common in 
India ; somewhat rare in W. Europe. 

(2031) A. brachyrhynchm, Baillion (Yarrell’s 
Br. Birds, 111, 64). 

Syn. A. phoenicopus, Bartlett. 

A. brevirostris, Tbienem. 

A. rufescens (?), Brehm. 

Inhabits N. hemisphere. Punjab. 

Subgenus BERNICLA, Stephens. 

(2032) B. indica (Gould’s Century , pi. 80. 

Syn Auas indica, Ginelin. 

Anser undulatus, Brandt. 

Inhabits India generally, common in the cold 
season. 

Div. 3.. Perching Geese. 

Genus DENDROCYGNA, Swainson. Silli 
H.; Saral, B. 

(2033) B. major, Jerdoni/W. lnd. Orn., pi. 
23). Inhabits Lidia geneypUy; Not rare in L. 
Bengal. 

(2034) B, aremta (Ilorsfield, loot. Ret . in 
Java, pi. v 

Syn. Anas arcuata, Cuvier. 

A. javaniea, Horafield. 

Marcca awsuree, Sykes. 
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Butunlk, Sindh; T«eet-ts**lze, Arakan ; BUM, 
Sum.; Melivis , Ijj-v. Inhales India and Malay 
countries. Extremely cbninion. N. JJ. The 
Australian species referred to this by J£r. Gould 
(B. A. Vol. VII, pi; 14), is obviously distinct 
and new. 

Genus SARCIDIORNIS, Eyton. 

(2035) S. melmotm (PI. Enl. 937 ; Tennant’s 
bid. 'Loot., pi. 11). 

Syn. Anser melanotus, Pennant. 

Nukla , II.; Tau-bai, Arakan. Inhabits India 
and Burmah. Not common in L. Bengal. 

(2036) 8. (?) leucoplerus, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XVIII. Inhabits Burmah ; Tenasserim provinces. 

Genus NETTAPU8, Brandt. 

(2037) N. coromanddianus (PL Enl. 919, 
950; Hardw*. III. Ind 7ml). 

Syn. Anas Coromandeliana, Gmelin. 

Bernicla girra, Gray. 

Dendrocygna allinis, Jcrdon—winter 
dress. 

Girja and tiirri, II.; G-hangerel, B. ; Kara (/at, 
Arakan. Inhabits India anti Malay countries. 
Extremelv common. 

Div. 4. Shieldrukes. 

Genus CASARCA, Bonap. 

(2038) C. rutila (Gould’s B. E. pi. 358). 

Syn. Anas rutila, Pallas. 

A. casarca, D. 

A. rubra, Gmelin. 

Surkhab and Chukwa, male, Chukwi, female, 
II. Inhabits Asia generally ; N. Africa : rare in 
Europe : common in India. 

Genus TADORNA, Leach. 

(2039) T. vulpanser, Fleming (PI. Enl. 53 ; 
Gould’s B. E. pi. 357). 

Syn. Anas tadorna, L. 

A. oornuta, Gmelin. 

T. familiaris, Boie. 

T. Bellonii, Stephens. 

Mekez (male), AUkaz (female), Cabul; Shah 
Murghabi, Ali-jur pub, and Niraji, Sindh. In¬ 
habits Europe; Asia; N. Africa. Not common 
in L. Bengal; more so on the Indus. 

Subfam. ANATINJ). 

Hans, H.; Bigri, B. 

Genus ANAS, L. 

Subgenus SPATULA, Boie. 

(2040) JSfu dgpest* (PI. Enl, 971, 979). 

Syn. Anas clypeata, L. 

A. rubens, Gmelin. 

A. mexioana, Latham. 

A platalea, Vicillot. 


IVidari, H.: Alipat , and Kachuk Mai, Sindh. 
Inhabits Europe; Asia; Africa; N. America. 
Common in India. 

Subgenus ANAS. 

(2011) A. boschas, L (PI Enl' 776, 777). 

Syn. A. fera, Brissou. 

A. domesticaet A. adunca, L. 

A. curvirostra, Pallas. 

A. purpureo-viridis, Schinz, 

A. Breweri, Audubon. 

Sab z-gurdan (' green-neck’), Persian ; Niroji, 
Sindh. Inhabits N. Hemisphere : in India, con¬ 
fined to the Upper 'Provinces ; never L. Bengal, 
nor S. India. 

(2042) A. pwcilorhyncha. Pennant (lnd. Zool. 
pi. 13 ; Hardw. III. lnd. Zool). Inhabits India 
generally (not migratory) ; Burmah ; not very 
common in L.*Bengnl. 

(2043) A. (?) cargophytlacea, Latham (Jer- 
don’s 111. lnd. Orn., pi. 84 ; G. It. Gray, 111. 
Gran. Birds, pi. ,—bill and feet coloured er¬ 

roneously). 

Syn. A. erythroceplmla, Bonnaterrc. 

Inhabits India generally ; Burmah. Not com¬ 
mon in L. Bengal. 

Subgenus DAFILA, Leach. 

(2044) J). acuta (PL Enl. 954 ; Gould’s B. 
E. pi. 365). 

Syn. Anas acuta, L. 

A. caudacuta. Hay. 

A. longicauda, Brissou. 

A. tsitzihoa, Vieillot. 

Kokarali, Sindh ; Sink-dum, (i. e. ‘ Pin-tail’), 
Cabul. Inhabits N. Hemisphere. Extremely 
common throughout India. 

Subgenus CHAULELASMUS, G. R. Gray. 

(2045) Ch. streperus PI. Enl. 958). 

Syn. Anas strepera, L. 

A. platyrhynclius, Ray. 

A. kekusena, Gmelin. 

Chauliodus capensis, 8wainson. 

Sya-dum, Cabul. Inhabits N. Hemisphere ; 
S. Africa. Rather common in India. 



Subgenus MARECA, Stephens. 

,y?fih ^6) M. penclope (PI. Enl. 825 : Gould’s 

^jpj^^ Anas peaelope, L. 

fistularis, Brissou. 

G^Hj^Iepal. Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; N. 
Africa. Moderately common in India. 

Subgenus QUEIiQUERDULA, Stephens. 
(2047) Qu. (?) glocitans. * 


Syn. Anas glocitans, Pallas (nec Gmelin). 
A. picta, Steller. 

.A. torquata, Mess., , - 
*A. formosa, Georgi. 

A. baikal, Bonusterre. 
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Inhabits N. E. Asia. Extremely runs in. L. 
Bengal. 

(2046) Qu. crecca (PL Enl. 947). 

Syn. Anas crecca, L. ' 

Tulsia Bigri, B.; Jurukn, or Churuku, Cabul. 
Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; N. Africa. Common in 
India. 

(2049) Qn. circla (PI. Enl. 9.46). 

Syn. Anas querquerdula et A. circia, L. 
Inhabits Europe; Asia ; N. Africa. Extremely 
common in India. 

Subfam. FULIGULIN/E 
Ghotye, Kabul. 


Syn. M. ineigauaer, L. • .. 

M. Raii, Stephens. 

M. orientaJis, Gould, ;P. Z. S. 1845, p. 2. 
JCAornk , Cabul. Inhabits N. Hemisphere. 
Very rare in India, except lonfordsthe Himalaya. 

Fam. PODICIFIDrii). , 

Genus PODICEPS, L. '" r 

( 2056 ) P. cristatus (PI. Eril. 400 , 941 , . 944 ). 

Syn. Colynibus cristatus, L. . t 
C. cornutus, Brisson. 

C. urinator, Scopoli. 

j Inhabits Old and New continents ; Australia ? 

j (2057 ) P. phiUppensis, Gm. (PL Ent. 905, 

! 945). 


Genus FULIGULA, Stephens. 1 

Subgenus BltANTA, Boie. 

(2050) J Sr. rufina (PI. Enl. 9218). 

Syn. AnaS rufina, Pallas. 

A. erythrocephala et A. ciuerea, Gmeliu— 
youdg. 

Callichen ruficeps, Brehni. 

Nul Gnlnar , Cabul. Inhabits Europe ; and 
Asia ; rare in VV. Europe. Not rare in L. Bengal, 
in December and January. 

Subgenus FULIGULA. 

(2051) F.ferina (PI.'Enl. 803). 

Syn. Anas ferina, L. ! 

A. rufa, Gmeliu. j 

A. ruficollis, Scopoli. j 

Lai Muriya, B. Inhabits N. hemisphere. Mo-1 
derately common in L. Bengal. 

(2052) F. mania (PI. Enl. 1002).. 

Syn. Anas mania, L. ! 

A. frsenata, Sparrman. j 

A. subterranea, Scopoli. i 

Inhabits N. Hemisphere ; Nepal. 

(2053) F. cristata, Ray (PI. Enl. 1001,1007). 


Syn. Colynibus minor, et C. ltebridicus. Gmeliu. 

C. fluviatilis, Brisson. 

Durbari, B. ; Puudub, Bhagulpore. Inhabits 
Old continent. Very common in India. 

APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Genus PSITTACUS, subgenus CHRYSO- 
TIS, p. 2. 

(2058) G/ir. lencocephalut , No? 8 (A). 

Genus LORICULUS, p, 9. 

(2059) L. asiaticus, No. 46 (A). 

Psittacus philippensis and Psittacula rubri- 
frons, refer to a nearly allied species. 

Germs CORIPIIILUS, p. 13. 

(2060) C. notalus, No. 90 (A). 

Genus HALCYON, p. 46. 

(2061) H. amauropterus, Pearson, J. A. S. 
X. 635. Inhabits L. Bengal (Sundarbans es¬ 
pecially) ; Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces ; very 
abundant along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, not yet observed on the western. Not 
rare in the vincinity of Calcutta. 


Syn. Anas fuligula, L. 

A. colymhii, Pallas. 

A. scandiaca, Gmeliu. 
A. latirostris, Brunnich. 
A. notata, Boddaert,, 


Dubaru, B. ; Ablak, Cabul. inhabits N. 
Hemisphere. Moderately common in Indi a, tJ , ^ 

(2054) F. nyroca (PI. Enl. 1000). 4$C 

Syn. Anas nyroca, Guldenstadt. 

A. peregrins*t A. africana, 

A. Ginelini, Latham. 

A. glaucion, Fallas. 

IM Bigri, B. Inhabits, Europe; Asia; N. 
Africa. Tolerably common in India: exceedingly 
so in some seasons. - ‘ 



subfem. merging. 


Genus MERGUS, L. 

(2055) M. castor, L. (PL Enl. 951). 


Genus PICUS, p. 62. 

(2062) P. atratus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVIII, p. 
Inhabits Tenasserim Provinces. 


LEIOTHRICANiE ? p. 99. 
Genus MUSCITREA, Blyth. 


(2063) M. cinerea, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI, 122. 
Inhabits Arakan. 


(2064) BISCUITS. 

Skibstvebak, Dan. 
Scheepsbescnuit, Dut. 
Biscuit, Fr. 

Zweibach, Gek. 

Biscoot, Hind. 


Biseotto, Qaletta, It. 
Biscoitu, Port. 

Dort, Ssucher, Hus. 

; Bizcoeho, Galletta, Sr. 
Jauixnzr. 


Biscuit, from the two Latin words bis coctus, 
twice baked, is an unfe^mented bread, which, if 
properly prepared, can be keptagreat length of 
time, and hence its use as a common form of 
bread at sea. That supplied to the Royal Navy, 
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BIT-LAB AN, BITUMEN. 

•om Engfond, is now all mado by machinery, but gardcd by the common people as febrifuges. The 
i India, andin England, ordinarily, it is made beautiful' Menyauthes trifoliata and the Tormen- 
Y hand. The gdon quality of biscuits depends til are as popular*; in northern regions, as the 
n the thorough kneftdtng of the dough, and its Ohiretta and its various substitutes in tropical 
ubsequent division ; into portions of equaTsize countries of the East. Sneh remedies were in 
nd thickness.— ToiiU>. great repute in regular practice before the dis- 

(2065) BISHOPS WEED. Anethum Sow a. covery of Quinine. Although, however, they act 
Omom, Ta* J Aujown, Him*. as tonics and improvers ofdigestion, and are ad- 

Ajooaa, Dua. • ■ ; i Aymnodum, Can. inirable adjuvants of the true antiperiodics, it is 

Bishops weed seed. Bison Ammi, Lm. doubtful whether they possess any strictly auti- 
iinslie s Mot. Med. p. 269. rhese well known periodic virtues of themselves, la this respect 
arrtiiuative seeds yield by distillation a very they bear very much the same relation to true 
iseful oil which is given medicinally, as a sto- febrifuges, as salicine does to quinine. Most of 
nachic. The distilled water is used as a carmi- them will be found enumerated under their res- 
mtivc in every nursery of Madras under the peetive heads,and it is only necessary to mention 
tame of Oinum Water. _ _ here that of the Mucilaginous Bitters, the chief 

(2066) BISMUTH. Mr. Piddington, the Mi- j s the Golunclia, and two others are the Baobab, 
leralogictd Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Socie- atM l (^traria. Aromatic Bitters were fonnerly 
,y’s Museum, mentions in his reports, that he i n high repute,but have latterly fallen into disuse 
bund bismuth in one of the ores sent him from as febrifuges. India does not appear to be 
die antimony mines near Maulmein ; and it particularly rich in them, and it is a curious fact 
is found in connection with silver in Burundi.— connected'with them that the species of Galipiu 
Mason. Bismuth is a metal that was unknown yielding Angustura bark, is more esteemed by 
to the ancients. It was referred to by Agricola the natives of the Cinchona countries than the 
in his work on mining in 1829, and was sub- true bark. Dr. Hancock gave verv strong evi- 
stquently described by Stahl and Dufay. The deuce in its favor. Bitters containing Alkaloids 
minerals in which this metal constitutes the or Tannin are a class containing all the most im- 
principal ingredient are comparatively few in p or tant antiperiodics, and the most valuable of 
number; and of these only two species are of them all is quinine. No Indian tree comes so 
any importance in a commercial point of view, near the Cinchonas in its botanical affinities as 
namely, the native bismuth, and its sulplmrets. the Hymenodictyon exoelsum. As one of its 
I’hese minerals are all of them soluble in strong chief habitats is the pestilential jungles of Goom- 
nitric acid, the solution yielding a white precipi- soor, this would be an exemplification, if its vir- 
tate on being dropped into water. They are tues were found to be really considerable, of a 
known and described by mineralogists under the favourite notion with some, ‘that along with the 
following names:— Native or Octahedral Bis- bane, nature always supplies the antidote. As- 
muth , Bismuth-Ochre, Prismatic Bismuth-Glance, tringent Bitters and sul)stances containing much 
Needle-Ore or Acieular Bismuth Glance called tannin, have long been used in Europe os febri- 
bv Phillips Plumbo-Cuprijerous Sulphuret of foges .—hid. Ann. Med, Soi. for April. 1856, p. 
Bismuth, Tellur-bismuth, formerly known by the 331 , 

name of Molybdan Silver. — Engl. Cgc, p. 481. (2070) BITUMEN, Asphaetum, Mineral 

(2067) BISON, the name of a genus of Hu- Pitch. 
utinant Animals belonging to the family Bovidce. jodenlym, Dev. I Nift-i-roomie, Pkrs. 

The genus Bison comprehends two living species, Judenpech, Gkr. j AraMho, Port. 

one of them European,, now become very scarce j Sr* 

and verging towards extinction; the other Ameri- ji‘ * ^’Faumcrkr. 

can, and, notwithstanding the advances of man, Bitameh itself is a Latin wiord used by Taci- 

K, 482 ‘ ids, Plitty, and other Roman writers A consi- 

("068) BIT-LABAN, Bit Noben. derable number of combustible mineral snbstan- 

Suuchul. Guz. | KalK-iwnek, Sochnl, Hinb. ces, as Naptha, Pettroleum, Maltha, or Sea-wax, 
A medicinal salt prepared by melting together are sometimes arranged under the head of Bitu- 
for alJout 6 or 7 hours, in an earthen pot, an im- mens jHxyt their properties vary greatly in -some 
pure muriate of soda, called samur, and emblic respects, as, for example,with regard to solidity, 
myrobolans (Hmd. Guz. Aoonla, Anvelcutty), in -fluidity, and colour. The term Bitumen is how- 
the proportion of fifty-six ounces of the muriate, ever usually applied to two varieties, namely, 
to twenty ounces of the dried myrobolans. It AsphaMum already described and Elastic Bitdmen, 
is met with in most Indian bazars, and is used This is sometimes called Fossil Caottchouc, and 
by native practitioners as a tonic in dyspepsia is a rare mineral product, whioli has hitherto been 
and gout, as a stimulant in chronic rhetunatum, found in three places didyiplst, in the Odin mine, 
&c.-rF«sf£i*«r\ - near Casileton in Derbyshire; in a Secondary 

(2069) BITTERS .—Pure Bitiers. In aft parts Limestone, accompanied by asphaltum, calcare- 
of the world bitter substances appear to be re- ’ ous spar, fluor, blende; galena, and pyrites ; 2 nd, 
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BIX A ORELLANA. 


BOBHMEBIA FRUTESCENS. 


in it coal-mine of Montrelais, a few leagues from 
Angers in France, it occurs among quartz and 
calcareous crystals, in the veins of grit of the 
Coal Formation; 3rd, in a coal-mine near South 
Bury in MUssachussets, United States.— -Eng. 
Ggc. p. 494. 

(2071) BIXA. This is a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Flacotertiacetp. It 
produces the substance called Arnotto. The only 
species of any general interest in the genus is the 
Bixa orellana , a native of the Malayan Archipe¬ 
lago, but now extremely common in the W 
Indies, where it is cultivated in rich moist soil 
by the sides of rivers.— Eng. Ogc. page 495. 

* (2072) BIXA ORELLANA, Willd. 


Kirtee, Duk, 

Latk'in. limn, and Bair. 
Thee-dew, Burm. 


Kappa Manlmla, Can, 

Mil n pi n a tic martini &\ 
Sapprah marum, ( ' 


This plant forms a small tree with deep-green 
shining heart-shaped leaves, and dusters of pur¬ 
plish flowers, which are succeeded by capsules of 
a heart-shaped form, covered with stiftish bristles, 
and opening into two valves which contain, at¬ 
tached to their middle, a number of seeds co¬ 
vered with a soft, sticky, vermilion-coloured rind. 
It is the latter which furnishes the arnotto of 
commerce already described under its proper 
head. According to Fed, this substance is ob¬ 
tained by heaping up the seeds in water for se¬ 
veral weeks or months, and afterwards pressing 
them, when the colouring matter separates and 
is afterwards precipitated in the water. Or the 
pulp is separated by washing and maceration, 
and the colouring matter precipitated by the aid of 
an acid, and caught upon fine sieves. Indepen¬ 
dently of the use of arnotto for staining cheese 
and butter, the Indians paint their persons with 
it, and thus, it is said, destroy the subcutaneous 
vermin with which they are infested. It acts ns 
a purgative taken internally; but. its reputed 
powers as an antidote -to the poison of the cassa¬ 
va are imaginary.— Eng. Ogc. page 495. Dr. 
Roxburgh remarked that this plant appears 
to be a native of India, but in the indigenous 
plant, the flowers are white and the immature 
capsule, green; while in th%plants from West 
Indian seed .the flowers are rose coloured, and 
the immature seed ; vessel red: and thfe Eas¬ 
tern plants do not furnish so much ttor so 
good a colour r—fROkhurgh. Dr. McClelland men¬ 
tions that Bixa, Orellana (Thee-dew), or v Arnotto, 
is cultivated all over Pegu for the red anlfyellow 
dyeing properties of its capsule. This is found 
in all the baza&, and i& those of Bengal under 
the name of Lat-kan* It is a favorite dye with 
the Burmese, and might beoome a production of 
some importance.— McClelland. It is this spe¬ 
cies of Bixa whioh is now so largely grown for 
its c}ye. Same account of this has already been 
given under its proper head, Arnotto, which is 
used to ipofKKrt a bright orange colour to silk 
goods and to give a deeper shade to simple yel¬ 


lows. The dry hard paste is also found to be 
the best of all ingredients fcr imparting a golden 
tint to cheese and butter. . The Spanish Ameri¬ 
cans mix it with'their chocolate^ towhich it gives 
a beautiful rich hue. The dye is usually pre¬ 
pared by macerating the pods in boiling water 
for a week or longed- When they-Begin to fer¬ 
ment, the seeds ought to be strongly stirred and 
bruised with wooden pestles to promote the se¬ 
paration of the red skins. This process is re¬ 
peated several times, till the seeds are left white. 
The liquor, passed through close cane sieves, 
pretty thick, ot a deep red color, and a very bad 
smell, is received into coppers. In * boiling, it 
throws up its coloring matter to the surface in 
the form of scum, which is taken off, saved in 
large pans, and afterwards boiled down to a due 
consistence, and then made up, when soft, into 
balls or cakes of two or three' pounds weight. 
The imports into Great Britain of Arnotto for 
home consumption are from 200,000 to 300,000 
lbs. per annum. The plant is grown in Dacca 
and other parts of India in the Malay Peninsula 
and the Eastern Archipelago. At the Hawaiian 
Islands, Tongatnboo, Rio Janeiro, Peril and Zan¬ 
zibar. the Arnotto is now an indigenous shrub 
which rises to the. height of seven or eight, feet, 
producing oblong heavy pods, somewhat resem¬ 
bling those of a ehesnut. Within this there arc 
generally thirty or forty irregularly formed seeds, 
which are enveloped in a pulp of a bright red 
colour, and a fragrant smell. — JSimmond'e Com¬ 
mercial Products, p. 448. 

(2073) BOE1IMERIA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Urticaceee. The 
species were formerly comprehended under the 
genus Urlica. One of the species Poehmeria 
nioea, formerly Urtica nirea, is the Rheea of 
Assam, which yields fibres of remarkable fineness 
and tenacity. It appears from the investigations 
of Dr. Falconer, that the plant which yields the 
celebrated grass-cloth of China is identical with 
the Assam plant. Several specimens of these 
fibres manufactured into light articles of dress 
were exhibited in the Indian collection at the 
Great Exliibtion of 185 T./ 

(2074) BOEHMERIA FRUTESCENS 
(Urlicea): PooaH Fibre. ‘ Pooah’ by the 
Parbuttias ; ! Kienki’ by the Lepchas ; and 

‘ Yenki’ by the Limboos. The plant grows to 
the lieight of six or eight fefety and varies 
in the thickness of the stem from me size 
of a ’quill to that of the thumb.' - The leaf 
is seriated, of a dark greeta colour above, sil¬ 
very white below j mot hairy or Hanging *, and 
has a reddish pedicle of about three inches long. 
The seed forms in .small currant-like dusters 
along the top of the plant, and on alternate 
aides about an inch apart Two small leaves 
spring from the stem at the centre of and above 
each duster of Seed. Dr. Falconer recognized 
the “ Pooah” as the 41 Boehmeria fi'uteseene” of 
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BOEHM EKiA FRUTE3CKNS.' 

lotanists, cojumoo gt Icwwsr? :|lej»tion3 on the 
liroalayas • SHckim. hills,* 

langes to ■ Bureaft poster- ■vlffv-'tlki outer hills 
f Gurhwal andl|iSfliwo^^ ‘ Poee/aiad 

,ie toagtolbw.!**^^ waking net*, 

u Darjeeling, Ji. $r* l m e » **&** % similar 
an»e* * Poonlfc* a hfiNhe-fitofe i* used for similar 
i urposes. it'wu*.-first described by Thunberg, 
her (Ibtingutrfjes it frot* ti»e textile secies, 
loehmerin iw Urtw&ny nivea: whielt grows there 
.1 abundance.” Tlie ‘ Pooah’ is not. cultivated 
, u t grows wild and abundantly in the valleys 
hroughout the mountains of Eastern Is ipal and 

'ikkim, at the font of the Hills skirtiiTir the j probably abounds iiHibre. Hoyle, pi & 72. 

I’ami to the elevation of 100 ) or 1200 feet; | (207t>) BOKHMBRIA MA’cROSTACHYA, 

md within the mountains up to 3<K 0 feet. It i is eoinmou in Gurhwal and near Simla, it pro- 

Ifoi/le, jk 372 


BOEHMER1A N1YEA. 

VV. ilownee mentions that if potash were used 
in the preparation'(iVltich is invariablv done with 
Kussiau Hemp snftjlax) insteaddf clay or mud. 
the colour would be improved, the substance 
rendered easy, to drtes, and not liable to so much 
waste in manufacturing?’' Sergeant Crutcher 
thought that this lil^e m%M bqsuppliedfor four 
rupees a irninnd, when' largd g^ldtjtities were pre- 
pared. .Captain Thompson fhqfight that it 
would be worth twelve rupees a man.) id in Cal- 
cutta.*— Hoyle, p. 3(18. 

(207b) 11 (>lvlfMEKI.V COC.LADO. This net¬ 
tle is common in Gurhwai and neaf Simla, and 


- considered n hill plant, and not suited to the 
liains or fonnd in them. It does not grow in 
lie forest, but is chiefly found in open clear 
da<v«, and in some situations overruns the 
ibnndoned fields of the Hill people within the! 
•levations which suit it. It sheds its leaves in 
lie winter, throws them out in April and May. j 
uid flowers and seeds in August and September. J 
I he exact period altering of necessity with the i 
•lcvation. “ When used as a fibrous material, j 
: is cut down for use when the seed is . 
formed; this h the ease with the common I 
( lax, in Europe. At this time the bark j 
is most easily removed and the produce is ; 
li -si. After the seed is ripe it is not lit Jbr use, I 
at least it is deteriorated. As soon as the plant j 
is cut, the bark or skin is removed. This is I 
very easily done. It. is then dried in the sun for i 
a few days ; when quite dry it is boiled with ' 
w ood-ashes for four or five hours ; when cold, it j 
U beaten with a mallet on a flat slouc until it j 
becomes rather pulpy, and all the woody portion j 
of the bark lias disappeared; then it is well 
washed in pure spring water and spread out to 
dry. After exposure for a day or two to a bright, 
sun it is ready for use. IV hen the finest descrip- 
t ion of fibre is wanted, the stuff, after being boil¬ 
ed and beaten, is daubed over with wet clay, 
and spread out to dry. When thoroughly dry 
the clay is rubbed and beaten out; the fibre is 
then, ready for spinning into thread, which is 
done with the common distaff. • The * Pooah’ is 
principally used for fishing nets, for which it is 
admirqjfly adapted on account qf its great 
strength of fibre and its extraordinary power of 
long resisting the effects of watbr. It is also 
used for makinggame-bagS.twine, and ropes. 

It is considered wett adapted for ' making doth, 
but is nqt much used in this way.” Captain 
Thorapsoni Ao whcte the specimens of Pooah 
fibre weresettt,. wiys that*, “ when property dress¬ 
ed, it is <p|Rtost. Ktapjte Flax,-, and 
" ill prodobe better sailcloth than any other sulU 
stance he has seen ih India. B*;: Canipbell’s 


bablv abounds in fibre. 

(2 07 7) I > 01JI f M E III A N1V E A,G a u » re ii a i: d . 
I'tile a virra, Lin. China Grass. 

Kunklioora an A kunkoo 
ro. in iti.'NGPOitF.. 

It lima, in Assam. 

1’im, in Shaw, 
llheca crass, English. 


( lm or TrIiou ma, Chin. 
Tajo karao, .Japanese, 

( kilnen, Scmatky. 

Hanicp, Malay. 

Innn, in Hosio.i. 

(Jiinilir, in Hast Oei ehks. 


(ioilll 1’>URM 

The Hoehmeria vhen is a herbaceous plant, 
with broad ovate leaves which are downy and 
white beneath, hence its specific name. It bears 
■ Eng. Cye. p. 523. This species of 


no sting.- 


communication show* that 1 mud is *u9ed -in the 
preparation, which clogs it too much, and Mr. 


| Hoehmeria is the most famous among these net- 
i ties for its fibres, it* being now satisfiicto- 
j rily ascertained that the well known China 
| r/rass of commerce, the China-flax, or J)om 
\ Ilheea or Itnmoe fibre, is the product of this 
plant, the Boehmeria (formerly Urtica) nivcq. 
The ealoee or Kamce fibre.tho Urtica tenacissirna of 
Roxburgh, and the Bon llheca or Jungle Itheca, 
will ]ierha))s he found other species. And the 
plants called B. candicans and B. utilis by Mr. 
Weber of Java, are supposed identical with B. 
nivea. Of all the. Nettle Tribe, this plant is the 
most, famous for its fibre. Dr. Hoyle considers it 
to be one of the most valuable products^ of India, 
as its strength f^r exceeds the best hemp, while 
its fineness rivals .superior kinds of flax, and 
as four to five cfOMpf fibre can,be obtained from 
the same plants ; wHin the year, if any machine 
could be invented for ‘facilitating the separation 
of the fibre, from the woody part of the stalks, the 
Eheea would speedily undersell all the other 
fibres- It is carefully cultivated by some nations, 
the Chinese and the Assamese, but. it grows 
spontaneously in the islands, of the Eastern Ar¬ 
chipelago, along the base of the, hills from 
Cochin-China to the Yellow Riveir, and from 
Chjisan to the farthest west that tt$e$rches have 
extended, also in Japan, the .Qek$^;. in Borneo 
and in Siam; it is indigenons gU over tfie Malay¬ 
an Peninsula:. it gi‘ows^.,i^d^ (i , ajt Singapore 
though’ riot planted or cnltj^areo-(.|o any extent. 
It grows also in Burmah, Assam and Rungapore ; 
id all which the people make use of it as a cord¬ 


age material, and know it. by the various names 
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BOEHMERIA 3S1VEA. • 

.given above. ’The fibres cgn be had at Ningpp, 
for about 6 dollars a picul of 133 lbs., but in 
England they have fetched, the high prices of 
£80, £80 and even £ 120 * a ton. These high 
prices We prevented this fibre from coming in¬ 
to general use for the manufactures of England, 
but it lias also been impossible to nse it for fine 
purposes owing to the occasional occurrence of a 
small black, almost invisible spot. The lowest price ! 
at which the Rheea fibre of Assam is procurable, j 
is 6 annas a seer or about £42 a ton; but Capt. 
Dalton considers it might be reduced to £28 n \ 
ton, if easier menus of preparing it coidd be dis- j 
covered. Notwithstanding these various localities,; 
it is satisfactory to know that the manufacturers in 
. England, Messrs. Sangster and Marshall of.Leeds, 
have reported the fibres from China and from 
Assam 4o be identical for all practical purposes. 
In England, of late years, China-grass has at- : 
tracted considerable attention, and no less than ! 
tlu*ee prize medals were given, at the Exhibition j 
of 1.851, for finely prepared specimens of this ; 
fibre. On one of these, that of Messrs. Wright j 
& Co., the Jury reported that the process of pre- j 
paration consists, essentially, in a very ingenious 
arrangement for boiling the stems in an alkaline 
solution, after they have’been previously steeped 
for twenty-four hours in water of a temperature of 
90 Q . The fibre is then thoroughly washed with 
pure water, and finally'subjected to the action 
of a current of high pressure steam till nearly dry. 
The Rheea grows with such readiness that, if 
left alone, the plant would soon produce a com¬ 
plete jungle; though thriving anywhere, it springs 
up most luxuriantly in the shade, where there is 
much moisture, growing to the height of eight 
or ten feet, when its shoots llower. It can ilien 
be cut down, and other shoots spring up, which 
are also soon fit to cut, and so on successively 
for nearly any period, yielding generally four or 
five cuttings, in the year. In Burmali, the name 
“ Goon,” is applied to this plant, the term Bet- 
yn being given to another nettle the U. hetero- 
phylla. In Sumatra it is kucfH-n as ** Caloce,” 
but the Malays call it “ Rtfthce.” Iu Assam, 
Rungporc and Dinagepoor* p it is grown in the 
districts, along the foot of the hills, and is cut 
down four or five times during the year, thus 
yielding a series of crops. The aggregate produce 
of acre of ground is about twelve maunds, and 
there, the expense seems to be about 15 Rs. a 
mauntf. The different crops vary iiE strength 
and fineness. In the cultivation of this plant 
manure is useful; moisture is essential for quick 
as wqlt ns shade and protection from 
», fo allow it to sxoy, to the height of eight 
,. rom which a 'sixfoet fibre may be extracted, 
where the finest fibre is, produced, it is 
cultww with couridernWe care j ft may begrown 
from more qui<$$ % phftjog the mots, 

ns it 'throws U P numerous shoots which, when 
cut down y ®hccee<led by fresh ones, so that 


' BOEHMERIA UT 1 LTS. 

three several crops are obtained in the season 
There are however two modes of> cultivating am 
bearing if, ike Chinese method and the Indc 
Ghiuese In the former, the plant when grow 
for the first time in a new rite, is raised frot 
seeds, but the roots of the seedling plants giv 
off new shoots, by which' they may be ^iropa 
gated ; but the plan adopted with mulberr 
trees of placing down layers, is a quick moth 
The first crop may be gathered .in six weeks c 
two months, and every six weeks thereaftei 
When the stems are cut, they are split longitu 
dinally, the bark is removed aud the inner .fibre 
which then come into view are removed an 
softened iu boiling water. Eor its Commercu 
relations, see China Grass.— Royle, Fib. Plunk 

( 2078 ) BOEHMERIA SALICIEOLIA, 
stinging nettle, common near Simla and in Gurli 
wal, and probably abounds in fibre .—lloylt 
p. 377. 

(2079) BOEHMERIA UTILIS. Syn. Bon o 
Bun Rheea,Wild or JungleRlieea; Leepeah.Nepa 
There is no proof that, the Bon or Bun Rheet 
that is, Jungle Rheea,. is the Dom Rheea o 
China Nettle in a wild state, but considerable pro 
liability that it is a distinct species, possessed c 
many of the same properties as the Ramee o 
Rheea Nettle. Indeed, Major Hauuay, who ha 
chiefly brought it into notice, Isays of Bon o 
JungleRlieea (Boehmerite species) that it is 
Jungle plant, common in the Assam forests, an 
thriving best in the vicinity of water or of run 
ing streams. When unmolested it grows to 
tree, but, by proper management, any quantity ( 
young shoots can lie obtained; and as the diviti 
ed roots afford numerous shoots, the plant ca 
be propagated by slips as well as by the seei 
Us cultivation for its fibre might be carried o 
as with the willow in Europe. 'Ey the Chines 
in Assam it is said to be exported into Souther 
from Northern China. It is cultivated large 
ly by the Hill tribes, north-west of Yeunan, an 
by the Singpoos and Dhoanncas of the nortl 
eastern frontier of India, to a small extent only fc 
a coarse cloth, but chiefly for nets. The Nepaules 
recognize it as the Leepeeah of Ncpaul. (‘ Joun 
Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’ vii, p. 222.) This fibre : 
well adapted for rope-making. It is about fiv 
feet in length, brown in colour, strong, aud fle> 
ible. Capt. W. Thompson, of the house < 
Messrs- Thompson, rope-makers, of Cfalcutt; 
says of it: “ It is all that can' bo desired eitlu 
for canvas or lines, and only requires to be know 
to be generally used for such purposes.” j 
was the kind which was made into a fiv< 
inch rope by Messrs. Huddart along with tfc 
Dom Rheea or China-grass, and broke with 
weight ofabout nine tons, or precisely 21,02511 
pare then, it .has been made up into ropes of vi 
pons sizes, which have been carefully, tested, an 
.found fo every oaaegroatlyto exceed in tenacit 
those made of Russian Hemp of the same size. 1 




BLACKBURNIA MOXODELBHA. ' 
ins also beea made up intoiiaesaud cords, some 
,f them almost fine enough,far fishing linear in all 
vhich it dispLaysita fitness ^»«li sack potposes, 
Vom the uniouafetfeBglkaBd flexibility* Then* 
is no doubt that it would.'command; a;«narket *» 
soon as Us good qualities beoome known. It 
woultf be desirable to aaeert»a^whetbor,by press¬ 
ing it between grooeed roUera, or something of 
1 hat kiud, it could not lit sent in a still ; cleaner 
state, and command a still higher price. It was 
valued at £35 a ton .—Royle Fib. PI. p. 363. 

(2)80) BOERHAAVIA DIANDJtlA. Boeu- 
uaavia dif'fcsa, Lin. - 

Its edible part. 

Mookooruttny keenly. Tam. | Spreading Uogvord. 

Tikrie ko baujee, 1>UK. Smadika, Sans. 

Attika innmeddee. Tel. | Gadliapuonm, iU'.NG. 

Its root. 

Mookaruttay vayr, Tam. j Attica mammedicvayroo/L'tl. 

Tikrie kijurr, 1)uk. | Sinadik.i, Sans. 

Horsfiehl says that in Java the Boerhaavia 
dlmdrin is deemed emetic.— O'S/i. p. 512. The 
root of the spreading Hogweed Boerhaavia dif¬ 
fusa, Lin, the Native Practitioners reckon a- 
mongst their laxative medicines, and prescribe it 
in powder. The small round leaves, which grow 
at the joints of the stalks of the plant, are eaten 
by the Natives. In Cingalese the plant, is 
called Jan Lopes. It appears to be the Talti- 
dama of the Hort. Mai. — .din’s Mat. Med. p. ( J0. 

(20S l) BOERHAAVIA l’ROCUMBENS. 

Mookoorootay-kaeray, T.\ m. 

A procumbent weed, with small red flowers, 
used by the natives with other leaves as greens. 

(2082) BOERHAAVIA TUBE ROSA, of 

Persia — 

Mookaralty ’frayr, Tam. Attica maincdic vurysoo, Tel. 
Tikrie ke jur, I)l.K. Sindika and Puiinniuva, Sans. 

Spreading hogweed, Kast Indies. 

ltoot said to be emetic, and purgative deemed 
laxative, and given by the natives in powder, a tea 
spoonful twice daily. It is single, oblong, hard 
within, bark soft and thin, of a dusky colour out¬ 
side, slightly bitter, and somewhat nauseous taste. 

(3083) BLACK. The commonly known sub¬ 
stances which are so named, are Ivory Black and 
Smoke Black. Smoke Blac^isin colour black, with 
a bluish tint, of great lightness, adheres to the 
fingers, retaining a little of the oil of pitch, odour 
disagreeable, sbglitly empyreumatic; tasteless 
after calcination. Smoke black, is prepared by the 
combustion of different resinous bodies, especial¬ 
ly of pitch. This, substance is burned in large 
paus under a dome qr chimney,' within which 
cloths are suspended to which the . soot becomes 

attached. This ' ’. v 1 *' ’ ’ * 

in the arts, in i 
of blacking for 
618. . 

(2084) BLACKBHRNIA MONQDELPHA, 
Roxb. A large erect timber tree, a native of the 
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species oi earoon is employed only 
$j| Manufacture of priuter’s ink, 


shoes, Sic.- 


black pepper. 


mouutaiuous partsof. the Northern Careers. The 
wood is white, close grained -and durable, and 
employed by the natives for A variety bf purposes. 
It flowers at thebeginaing of the hot season.— 
Iiox. Fol. 1. p. 416* 

(2085) BLACKING. 

Noir (de cordon itier), 1*8, i Ncro-da-ugner-!e-scarpe,lT. 

Schnhschwaize, Gkh. I NegrQ-devzapatoB.Sp. 

This article is prepared chiefly of oil, vinegar, 
galls, and green-copperas ; and used jn the black¬ 
ing of boots, shoes, harness, hoods, &c. Each 
manufacturer has Ids own recipe, in : which the 
principal ingredients are oil, vinegar and ivory 
black or some other sort of blacking matter.— 
Toml. 

(2086) BLACK LEA1>, Carburet of Iron, 

Gra PH 1TE, Pl.UMBAOO. 


PolloOt,I)l!T, 

Mine tie |>lomb noir. 
Plonib-de-mine, Pole- 
lot, Fa. 

Pott loth, llciasblrv, Gicit. 


Mitiiera di piombo, Piora* 
baggine, Corfczolo, It. 
Plumbago, Lat. 

Piedra mineral de plomo 
Sr. Faulkner. 


A mineral of a dark steel-gray colour, and a 
metallic lustre ; it is soft, has a greasy feel, and 
leaves a dark coloured liue when drawn along 
paper- It is used in the manufacture of pencils, 
for making crucibles, in compositions for protect¬ 
ing iron from rusting, and for diminishing fric¬ 
tion in machinery. The best Plumbago was 
that procured near Borrowdale in Cumberland. 
—Faulkner. It lias also been largely worked in 
America. Ceylon produces it, also Travaucorc 
and Yizianagrum. See Plumbago. Black Lead, 
occurs in veins, and in kidney shaped lumps, in 
gneiss mica slate and their subordinate rocks, but 
that at Borrowdale occurs in transition slate— 


Toad. 

(2087) BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 


Potloot pennen, Dirr. 
Crnyonsuoirs. Fit. 

Bleystifte, Gkr. 
I^apis-uero, It. 


Lapis-negro, Port. 
Karan ascii u, Uus. 
Lapiz-riegro, Sr. 
Surmcka-kalm, Hind. 


Are formed of black-lead,'encircled with cedar 
and other woods. They are imported into In¬ 
dia from the United Kingdom Faulkner. 


2088) BLACK PEPPER. 

ilfil-uswod, Arab. 
ficha, Bail 
oolseaoa, Chin. 

(ttiuniris, Ctno. 
eper, Dvr. 
oirrc, Fit. 

:hwarzen pfeffer, Geu. 
itla-mirch, Gool-mireli, 

Hind. 

epeuero, It. . ; 

L well known small dark berryov /ruit, hav 
an aromatic, pungent, hdttaste; used as 
liment in seasoning, &c. The best is that i 
labar, which is largely imported into Bomba; 
re-exported to England,, Prance, the Persu 
Arabian Gulfs, and Calcutta. Pepper is ah 
duced iu Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, and oth 


Mancha, Jav. 
Piper-nigrurn, Lat. 
Lada, Mal, 

Sahan, Palkmuang. 
Fiffil-i-Seeah, Pers. 
Pimentft, Port. 
MftTicha, Sans, 
Pimienta, Sr, 
Mellaghoo, Taw. 
Miriqloo, TeL. 



■■ BLEACHING. 

islands of the, Indian Archipelago. «<<*•. Rerpniu 
— ’Fanlknef. ■■••-•# * •« •.•.$*•.. 

, (3089) BLACKWOOD •< v : ^ • ,*» 

‘..'‘Seemm, Ore 4Hfhr^ : ' ■'?*«■** 
The timber of different specie#of f^mpyrtk 
and probably of Dalbergia, which grow in vari¬ 
ous parts of the East Indies. It i% brought to 
Bombay from the Malabar Coast, dial f§ largely 
used in the manufacture of hottselufld furniture. 

-Faulkner* Every locality lias a wood, which 
is known by this name, lloltzapplel mentions : 
that, E«'t Indian Blackwood’is from the IMAer- j 
//'/« latifo!ia. called Blackwood tree by the Eng¬ 
lish and Sit Sal by the natives of India, on the j 
Malabar coast, where it grows to an immense | 
size The wood of the trunk and large branches ' 
is extensively used for 'making furniture ; it is j 
heavy, sinking in water, close grained, of a : 
greenish black colour, with lighter coloured veins i 
running in various directions, and takes a tine , 
polish.— Holt I 

(2090) BLANKET. j 

Puiublee, Guz. jfc I Iind. j 

A soft loosely woven woollen stuff, used as a | 

bed covering. The blankets manufactured in i 
India, are of a coarse description, and are only j 
•used by the lower orders of the natives. English j 
blankets being in general request., are largely im- i 
ported. At the Madras Exhibition of 1851. were j 
exposed, manufactured at Hoonsoor in Mysore. | 
Blankets from half bred merino wool, half bred : 
butt wool, warp woof mundium wo#l. common ! 
country wool, taundium wool. 

(2091) BLEACHING.'-Bleaching is prae-1 
tised in all parts of India ; and some places, I 
which are hlso seats of the cotton manufacture, i 
are famous for bleaching, such as .Dacca and 
Barochc. This has been ascribed to the excel 
lency of the water in the. neighbourhood of these 
places. A very good account has been given 
by Mr. Taylor, late of Dace*, of the process of 
bleaching at that place. This is particularly 
interesting, as including what are called modern 
discoveries. Fine muslins are merely steeped in 
water, other cloths are first washed. But all, 
of whatever texture they may bt;, are next im 
mersed for Conic hours in an alkaline ley com¬ 
posed of soap and of “ sajio muttec,” that; is, 
impure carbonate of soda, They are then spread 
over the grads, and occasionally sprinkled w ith 
water, and whetf^bfllf dried arc removed to the 
boiling-house in ofder to be steamed. '1’his is 
effected by. twisting the cloths into the form of 
loose buudles and placing them upon a broad - 
clay’ platform, which is on a level with,- and sur¬ 
round#, the neck of a bdiler sunk iht6 the 
ground. Tlu*\ are then' ! ‘h1frfirtged ‘in circular 
layers; ffibove the other,, atoupd a bamboo 
t ube, which' is kept upright by" meanibf trans¬ 
verse supporters projecting from the whole j 
forming a conical pile that rises to' h height of 
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v BLHlHiA. 

fii»,*0r *ix" feet above, the boiler. The lire fe* 
kindled in the esmvation below, and as tlie 
ebotiitiou of the water proceeds^ the steam dif- 
iftunt itstfif through the massifftheoeloths al>ovc, 
-swelling by its high feuipuTature -the threads of 
the hitter. The operation of steaming is com¬ 
menced in the eveiHHg, and continued ail # night 
till the following morning. The cloth*.are then 
removed from the boiler, steeped* inalkalim; 
ley, and spread on the grass ae on the preceding 
day, and again steamed at night. These alter¬ 
nate processes of bucking and crofting , as they 
are*technically called, during the day, and ot 
steaming at night, are repeated for ten or twelve 
dins, until the cloths are perfectly bleached. 
After the last steaming, they are steeped in clear 
filtered water acidulated with lime-juice, in the 
proportion, generally, of one large lime to each 
piece of cloth. Lime-juice has long been used 
in'bleaching in all parts of India, and Tavernier 
describes Barochc as famous as a bleaching 
station, on account of its extensive meadows and 
the huge quantity-of lemons reared there. Mixed 
fabrics of cotton and Muga silk are steeped in 
water mixed with lime-juice and coarse sugar, 
which latter article is said to have the effect of 
brightening the natural colour cf the silk.- - 
Hoyle, /.-Jrt,* d*r. of India, page 481. 

(209:1) BLENDE. SruuiURivk or Zinc. 
A term applied to the native sulphurct of zinc, 
from which the pure metal is obtained. —J'uulk- 
»er. 

(2093 i ■ BLOTTING. All ripe fruits after t he\ 
have been kept for some time begin to decompose, 
and the spots formed on the fruit during this pro¬ 
cess have been called by Professor Lindley ‘Blets.' 
During the whole time of the growth of the fruits 
of plants various important chemical changes go 
on in tueir tissues, especially whilst ripening. 
These changes have been examined with great 
care by Beranl.— Eng. Cyc. p. 507. 

(2094j BL1GII1A, a genus of plants named 
after Captain William Bligh, R. Nmaster of 
the Bounty in the celebrated mutiny, belongs to 
the natural order Sapindacvee. It has a 5-part - 
ed calyx, 5 petals, a very short style, 3 stigmas, 
and a solitary seed with a very large arillus. 
Only one species of this genus has been describ¬ 
ed, the Blighia sapida, Akee-Tree. It is a na¬ 
tive of Guinea, from whence it has been intro¬ 
duced into the East and West Indies' and South 
America. It is a tree attaining a'height of 30 
or 40 feet. It Juts pubeshCnt ‘ tekrea, with three 
or four pairs of ovateTfmcftdtfte ■veined 1 leaflets. 
The fruit of this* trtSe is a librfy Cf a reddish or 
yellowish colour, about the sizbof a’’hen’s egg. 
l 11iC aril of the seetjris phtj$r, hhd of a grateful 
subacid flavour, attd is eaten in Africa and the 
West Indies. This tree does not produce flowers 
in Britain. It may however he easily cultivated. 
It grows well in a' mixture of loam and peat. 

O 



BLISTERING KLilM. 


* ' BLUBBER. 


Cuttings will strike in saat^UfiMter a Raml-glass. 
they should not b«''• tff«f their 
leaves,--*-J%;las? the size 
and shape ot‘ * *ea*y fl*» »ed oolow> md is mush 
esteemed in (Ji«ne« iani tla West Indies. Wood, 
light and useless* 4 ed !'■ . ■ 

fsOitfi) BLISTERING FLIES..; There are 
several-lriflfo* qfjfly which when ^applied to the 
skin cause go»sat|iiitat»OB, inflammation. and blis¬ 
tering* These syjnptbms arc occasioned iiy an ac¬ 
rid principle called Gaul/iaridiH^conUumd in these 
insects. 'The ,undents, chiefly employed two 
species of Mytebrin, one of which, the Mylabris 
ciehorii, (vern. telini Hind.) has been used for 
ages, and is so at present by the European and" 
native physicians of Italia and China. The Cantha¬ 
ris vmeatoria, or Spanish blistering fly, is the 
species officinal in the British Pharmacopoeiae. 
Its colour is bright shining greeu or bluish, 
length about $ of an inch, breadth £th to-Jrd of 
an inch. It occurs in the South of Europe gene¬ 
rally, especially iu Italy and Spain, and is found 
occasionally in England. The blistering flics* of 
India are chiefly the Mvlabris or Meloe ciehorii 
the Cantharis gigas, and the Cantharis violacea. 
The Meloe, or Mylabris ciehorii (Telini, I find .)-; 
is common in the neighbourhood of Dacca, in the 
ljydrabad country, in Kurnool, and* numerous 
other localities. D". Hunter has published a 
good account of this article in the 5th vol. of 1 lie 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society , p. 2 It!. The 
insect is about an inch long, and £rd broad ; the 
elytra or wing coverts are marked with six. cross 
stripes of deep blue and russet brown. The Jin- 
prest.is of ancient writers is met with in the ba¬ 
zars under the name of the golden fly (# onumukki .) 
The Cantharis violacea is often mixed with spe¬ 
cimens <5>f Meloe. in the bazars. The Telini fl v, if 
procured before the mites have commenced its 
destruction, yields on an average one-third more 
of cantharidin than the Spanish fly of the Euro¬ 
pean shops. The blue fly is of uncertain strength ; 
the Buprestis, in all the specimens obtained, was 
quite inert.—A species of Meloe called the M. tri - 
anthema, from its being usually found on the 
plant named Trianihema decandru (biscopra, 
Hind ) is described by Dr. Fleming. A tincture, 
acetous tincture, plaster, and ointment of the Me¬ 
loe ciehorii are described in the Bengal Pharma¬ 
copoeia. Some prejudice exists against the arti¬ 
cle on account of its alleged^excessive severity of 
action. This is solely owing to the -presence of 
a greater quantity of cantharidin than that con¬ 
tained in the common fly. Diluting the tincture, 
and adding to the proportion oflard arul wax in 
t he plaster, and mptmeut, perfectly assimilate the 
action of the indigenous and the imported Insects. 
~~ O'Shauglmcssy., pays 684., Att he Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of t05, Jfodbm: Blis- 

taring beetles,. Uylakpis pustulate, and punctual 
were exhibited by Idonsieur Ppcteur- Gollaa 
°f Pondicherry. These were accompanied with 


a full and interesting report on their blistering- 
properties printed Offtctel” of 

2d March 185'$; . larger^ species is Mylabris 

puslaiataixnd the smaller is-Myiabris punctual — 
Both insects ate found in lare quantities at cer¬ 
tain seasons all over J8j0ptthern India. On ac¬ 
count of Dr.. Gollasfv careful researches into the 
natural history of thesnt as ‘well as his 

interesting report, and^iftcessful experiments 
with this therapeutic agent, the awarded 

him a 2d Class Medal. ' 

(209ft) BLOCK. A block is a pulleyor sheave 
revolving on a fixed axis or pin, within a cham¬ 
ber or inortace, cut*out of a solid piece of elm, 
ash, or other tough wood which is called a shell. 
Blocks are employed as a mechanical power uqder a 
great variety of circumstances, but arc chiefly em¬ 
ployed in the rigging of ships, and, according to 
their shapes and purposes to which they an appli¬ 
cable, receive various names, as dead-eyes ; snatch 
block ; lung tac/de clock ; cine garnet block; 
shoulder block, spring block, &e. In England, 
they are now almost all made by machinery, anti 
the best arc those which have the chamber cut 
across the grain of the wood.— -Tomh 

(2'*>97) BLOODSTON E, Heliotrope, Ori¬ 
ental Jasper. 

Kailnwar, Gvz Hind. Vautkner. * 

Bloodstone, also called Heliotrope , is of deep 
green colour arul is a , jaspery variety of quartz, 
it has obtained its name from being spotted with 
red wo as to resemble drops of blood. Jn addi¬ 
tion to silica it contains oxide of iron and clay, 
which are mechanically introduced, and in this 
way the red spots are produced. In the royal col¬ 
lection at Paris there is a bust of Christ in this 
stone, so managed that the red spots represent 
drops of blood. (Dana, Mineralogy.) — Engl. Gyc. 
page 522. Jt is used for seals, rings, brooches, 
&e. Localities, India, Siberia, Iceland, &c. It 
is brought to Bombay from different parts of the 
Guzerat, &c, and is re-exported largely to Eng¬ 
land. Its price has lately been very greatly re¬ 
duced. —Madras Museum. 

(3098) BLOWPIPE. An instrument of 
various forms for directing a small jet of air later- 
i ally into the flame of a candle or lamp, whereby 
a portion of the flame is formed into a long 
slender cone, in the direction of the jet; the 
heat of which is most intense at the point where 
the reddish white and bluish portions of the 
flame meet. In this way common flame is 
converted into a species of furnace,.) capable of 
fusing or raising to a high degree of temperature, 
any substance minute enough t? be-involved by 
the flame.— Torn/. , ^ 

j$0§9) blubber, 

Thrnn, Dcr % 1 Sdo worwannoe. Woman, 

Thron Frschtnin, Ger. J ' tills, 

V Olio-^i-pKsce, It. ' :> f Grasaa, Aerate-de-peacado. 

Oleum piseium. Lat,, .] Sc. Faulkner. 

The fat of whales and other large sea animals. 
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' BLUMEAGRANDl:?. * 


BOATS. 


of which train oilis made. The blubber iatfae 
Adefu of theanimal, which lie# under the .skin, 
and over the muscular flesh; it is about six 
inches thickin some parts, and from 2 to 3 feet 
in others -—Faulkner. 

(2100) BLUE CLOTH, is largely f m«dc in 
Southern India, and at Pondicherry There is a 
manufacture of much interest. 

(2101) BLUE STONE, Coweuas, Blue 
Vitrjol, Cvpkian Vitriol, Roman Vitkiol, 
Sulphate op Copper, 

Zt\ngbar, Auab. j Virtriuolo bio If. 

l’nirnniiifum, Cvno. Cu|)ri-S«lpl)as, Cuprum Vi- 

Sulphatc tie cuivre. Fa. triolnturn, Vitrolcum cer- 

Sehwelelsaures kupfer, uleum, Lat. 

Oku. Tutthanjauu. Mans. 

Moor tooth. Guz. Oaparosa, Mr. 

Moortooth, Lucia. or Tooridioo, Tam. 

Neela-tootiab, Hind. Toorisiiic, Tki.. 

Is of an elegant sapphire blue colour, hard, 
compact, and senii-transpareut; when perfectly 
crystallised, of a flattish, rhombodial, decahedral 
figure ; its taste is extremely nauseous, styptic, 
nnd acrid. It is used for various purposes in 
the arts, and also in medicine.— lire, it is a 
product of Pegu, from which place it is brought 
to India, and is procurable in all bazars.— 
Faulkner. 

(2102') PLUME A GItANDIS. One of the 
most abundant weeds throughout the Tcnasserim 
Provinces, is a species of .Blumea, that grows 
six or eight feet high with leaves like mullen, 
which, when bruised, emit a strong odour 
of camphor. Many years ago, the Tavoyers in¬ 
formed Mr. Mason that they were in the habit 
of making uu impure camphor from the weed by 
u very simple process ; but Mr. O’Riley of Am¬ 
herst, was the first to make a good article from it, 
and to briug it to public notice. He made more 
than a hundred pounds, and tlie specimens which 
he sent to Calcutta were reported “ in its re¬ 
fined form, to be identical in all its properties 
with Chiuese camphor.” The plant is so abun¬ 
dant, that these Provinces might supply half the 
world with camphor. Wherever the trees are 
cut down, this weed springs up, and often to 
the exclusion of almost every thing else; so that 
an old clearing looks like a field under cultivation. 
Mr. O’Riley sent flowering specimens of the plant 
to Dr. M’CleRaiid for identification, who forward¬ 
ed them to Dr. Voigt of Serampore, and subse¬ 
quently reported "Bt. Voigt states that it be¬ 
longs to De CandblleVgeuus Blumea, and is, so 
far as he can see, a new species.” It is without 
doubt the same plant as that which appeared in 
WaUichY Catalogue a quarterof a century ago, 
ns Gonyza grandis, and which De Candolle subse¬ 
quently described as Blumea grandis. Wallich’s 
specimens' wcrejppm Tavoy, without flowers, and 
peCaudolle describes the leaf as nine inches long 
yrith the petiole, three wide, (“ cum peiiolo 9 
pott lohga, Spoilt fata,) serrated, and bearing on 


the petiole five -or six remote linear acute lobes, 
“ petiolo lobulos 5—d didtanteslimares aculos 
gereutibm,) which corresponds* 'very, accurately 
with some specimens of our camphor pUuit, but 
it does not correspond to any other species of 
Blumea in the Provinces with'which Mr. Mason 
is acquainted.— Meson. . : - ; ; * 

(2103) BOALEE, Bkng. The jaw-bone of 
this fish is used in carding cotton for the Dacca 
muslins, as a substitute for the heckle and hand- 
cards — Hoyle, p. 225. 

(2104) BOATS. All the common arts and 
manufactures of Bengal are carried on at Dacca, 
but in noire of them do the Dacca workmen show 
superior skill, than in that of boat building. 
For their work in this art, they have been cele¬ 
brated since the reign of Jehangire, when the 
Nowarrah was established here for the protection 
of the lower districts of Bengal, against the in¬ 
cursions of the Mughs of Arrakan. Dacca, it 
may l>e mentioned, has also acquired a local 
name or reputation for a few minor manufactures, 
such us those of violins, paper, and shola hats.— 
Dr. Taylor. The Teesta river in the Terai, at 
Leelpigoree is navigated by canoes, thirty to 
forty feet long, some being rudely cut out of a 
solid log of Sal, while others are built., the planks, 
of which there are but few, being sewed together, 
or clain|>ed with iron, ami, the seams caulked 
with the fibres of the root of the Dhnk -(Butea 
frandom), and afterwards smeared with the 
gluten of Dioapyros embryopteris. The bed of 
the river is here three-quarters of a mile across, 
of which the stream does not occupy one-third ; 
its banks are sand-cliil's, fourteen feet in height. 
A few small fish and water-snakes swarm in the 
pools .—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. page 392. 
In the Eastern Archipelago, the Generic name 
for a boat or vessel, large or small, is Prnu, a 
word almost naturalised in the European lan¬ 
guages. It belongs equally to the Malay and Ja¬ 
vanese languages, and from these has been very 
widely spread to others, extending as a synonym 
to the principal Philippine tongues. The usual 
name for a cano#t»»r skiff, both in Malay and 
Javanese, is Sampan. The large vessels which 
the natives of the Archipelago used in war and 
trade were called -by them Juug, which is the 
word corrupted junk, that Europeans applied to 
the large vessels of the Chinese, of which the 
proper name is wang-kang. For a square-rigged 
vessel or ship, the natives have borrowed; the 
word Kapal from the Teluguor Telioga. Names 
vary with the forms of vessefe,; and t we uses to 
which they are put; and these again differ- with 
nations or tribes so as to bq. innumerable.— 
Craiiqfah'd Did. page 55. Theboats in use along 
the eoast3 of the peninsula-of, XjwHa,w«ii illus¬ 
trate the readiness with which sea-faring people 
adapt; their materials to tfie requirements of their 
respective localities,, and ! may notice here the 
rapid sailing boats of Bombay and the vicinity 
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BOLE ARMENIAN. * BOMBACEiE. 

of Caunauore, and the Catamaran and Masuluh ■ dangerous to life. This soft, yellowish red, u ue- 


boat of -the 4 taroaMMk& 4 *flwfc**. • ' 

<2105) BLUMfiNB A0lf§ArgsMbanc. ftfcriM- 
knbachia iSsltWtlsii-^-These art *§msil plants 
with white flowers, the spesettes are onuuiieittal 
and may besownAttboiriers, the stem has the 
stinging properties of the nettfei 

(2106) BOJEDAN//This is the rod! of a 
small plant brought fforn Delhi toAjmere; ’''es¬ 
teemed as heating,’ hhd used t 6 . stK;n|then, ahd 
as an aphrodisiac: one seer costs two Rupees.— 
Gen. Med. Top: p. 130. v 

(2107) BOKHARA CLOVER. Melilptusar- 
borea, is nearly allied, to M. leuenutha. Bokha¬ 
ra clover grows sb freely as to afford five or six 
cuttings in the season of green herbage, from 
which, it is said, strong fibre can be obtained.— 
Hoyle,p. 208. 

( 2108 ) BOLBOPHYLLUM. Fragrant 
Bolbophyluim. Perliaps the most highly va¬ 
lued of the orchid order among the Burmese and 
Karens, is the sweet- scented bolbophyllura, which 
Karen youths wear in the lobes of the ear, and 
maidens in their hair. It abouuds in almost 
every part of the jungles, throwing down deli¬ 
cate straw coloured racemes over the rough gray 
bark of old lagerstrcemias—emblems of child¬ 
hood in the arms of age.— Mason. 

(2109) BOLBOPHYLLUM CAREY AHUM. 
Ca REY-BOLBOPHYiiMJM. This is a very common 
orchid in the vicinity of Manlmain, easily recog¬ 
nized by a long leaf at the npex of a false bulb, 
and by its small purplish flower.— Mason. 

( 2110 ) BOLE ARMENIAN. 

llfjr, or Teen-armeiiie, Gurnkatta, Sans. 

Auab. Simie kavikullo, Tam. 

Ghil-anneoie, Dck. Hin. Simie kavi rai, Tel. 

Pers. Faulkner. 

Bole de armenie, Fa. 

Bole is an earthy mineral forming one of the 
hydrous silicates of alumina. It oceurs in masses 
in Armenia, Saxony, Italy, France, Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, South America, and various parts of India. 
Bole found in the island o| Lemnos is called Lem- 
nian earth. Armenian Bole is of a fine bright red, 
is much ttsed as a tooth powder; and is in use in 
India, amongst native pratidoners, as an astrin¬ 
gent. A coarse red bole, calcined ahd levigated, 
is sold in Germany As a pigment, under the 
name of Berlin and English red. Oakes made 
of these earths called tamtam poo, are used by 
tluj Javanese whefltbey wisbto become thin.— 
Tomt • largely employed by 

fraudttMlA % articles q£ food fee. 

It e® ingredi¬ 

ent empkflteA m ©Bgi^nd-to adnltwrata Anchovy 

n^w^-Ywmouth 
btoatert* M^f Wes%h^»ti Ham; Potted beef 
Hambur^f^>:^ Kssence of Lob- 

sters, and Essence of Shrimp*: It is an unclean 
practice, injurious to health, and in some cases even 


tnous earth, consisting of alumina, silica, magne¬ 
sia, and oxide of iron, is brought from the Per¬ 
sian Gulf/ Imt R also occurs. of floe quality in 
the Rajmahl liiRa,-where it is termed Gent miller. 
At the Madras Exhibition ait 1855, samples of 
Armenian Bole were- exhibited from Mysore, 
Bellary and other loctdilaef« ajid were deemed 
worthy of notice, as 'be^Rrtides o£ the Indian 
Materia Medica in genAndj estimation- They arc 
also employed in Native painting and'gilding. 
Reduced to very fine powder it is used as an ab¬ 
sorbent application sprinkled ovefnicers or other 
raw surfaces. In many countries, Bengal and 
South America especially, this and other unctu¬ 
ous earths are eaten freely by pregnant women 
to allay the craving for food so common in that 
state. In times of scarcity it has lwen used by 
both sexes as a mechanical substitute for proper 
food.— O' Shaitghnesny, pope 693. 

(2111) BOLETUS DESTRUCTOR, is one of 
the many species of Fungi, the ravages of which 
are too well known under the name of Dry Rot. 
Their destructive qualities are not, however, 
caused by the fructification or the part, which wo 
commonly consider the fungus itself, but by the 
ramifications through the substance of the wood 
of what botanists call the Thallus and gardeners 
the spawn of such plants, which is in effect 
their stem and root in a. mixed -state. Other 
species of Fungi produce dry rot.— Engl. Cge. 
p. 652. 

(2112) BQLETUS IONIARIUS, when dried 
and sliced, furbishes the German Tinder, or Ama¬ 
dou, a leathery substance sold in the tobacconist’s 
shops, ns “ Amadou.”— Engl. Cge.p. 552. 

(211 3) BOL KA GOND, Bija bol. This is 
the name given in Ajmere to a dark reddish 
yellow opaque gum resin like myrrh (appears to 
be true myrrh) imported via Bombay. The 
natives there have a curious idea regarding this 
gum, tlmt by eating it or even rubbing it in the 
teeth, they will become loose and fall oat: it is 
considered a warm medicine, is given to children 
in enlarged abdomen, mixed with musabbnr(aloes) 
as a deobstruent ; and is also used in making 
native ink : one seer costs eleven annas.— Gteu. 
Med. Top. p. 129. 

<2114) BOLO CHAPTIS, (Bach.) Corvin- 
us, (MoOlell.), bola. This is a species of Indian 
whiting that furnishes isinglass and which Mr. 
O’Riley sent up to Calcutta from Amherst. Dr. 
Midland wrote that “ it bdcfcgs to the genus 
corvinus» clo8ely allied to Q. ftigof, hut of mon¬ 
strous dimensions compared "with the European 
species.”- - This is the fish, the jawbone of which 
is described as “ Boalee. , ’-*~-Ma9an. 

•- > (2115) BOMARLA, Amabyllidaceje. The 
eplqur of these parterre flowers <ure red and 
yellow, spatted,pink, lk».—Riddell. 

(2116) BOMBACEJE, a group of plants con- 
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BOMBAX MALABA 1 UCI M. 

•sidcred by some a distinct natural order, by 
-others as a' mere section of Slerruliaeea They 
are usually large trees, with broad deep-green 
leaves, and flowers of considerable* awe. This 
group contains some of the mostmajesticand 
beautiful trees that are known, but nothing of 
much medical or economical importance is fur¬ 
nished by them* Their wood is light and spongy; 
the long cottony substance found within their 
fruit, and which has gained for some of tliem the 
name of Cotton-trees, is, too short in the staple 
and has too little cohesion between its fibred, to 
be manufactured into linen j and the slightly acid 
or mucilaginous qualities that*occur in the group 
are altogether inferior td those of many Mal¬ 
vaceae. The Baobab tree, Adansonia, is one of 
them. It is remarkable for the excessive thick¬ 
ness of its trunk as compared with its height, and 
this is a character of common occurrence. Several 
American species spread enormously near the 
ground, formiug huge buttresses with the angles 
of their trunks. This is especially the case with 
the genus Kriodendron, which is moreover often 
defended by very large conical prickles, which do 
not fall off till they are exfoliated by the gradual 
distension of the trunk. Among these plants is 
a singular instance, of a flower resembling the 
paw of some animal.-— Bug. Cyc. page 553. 

(2117) BOMBAX CEIBA. This large “ cot¬ 
ton” tree, in South America and the West In¬ 
dies, is used for canoes.— Riddell. It is com¬ 
mon at Canton, and the fleshy petals of the flow¬ 
ers are sometimes prepared as food.— Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 281. * 

(2118) BOMBAX INSIGNE is a native of 
the Birman Empire, and is remarkable for its 
large red and very showy flowers.— Eng. Vyc. 
paqe 554. 

(2119) BOMBAX MALABAMCUM, De 
Candolle. - B. heptaphyllum, Lin. 


Itunkta aimnl, IIiNO- 
Mul| Klava maruin. Tam. 


Boorooga wood, Eng. 

Baraga kurra, Tel, 

Saur, Dux. , 

A large tree, trunk armed with ptickfes, le4yefe 
deciduous in the cold season ; flowers in Febru¬ 
ary and March, large, of n bright'red coloPr and 
vase shaped, which in the morning contains o 
limpid sweet fluid, drunk by the natives j the 
wood is white, soft., and of little use.' This large 
stately tree is of handsome appearance when in 
leaf. Its wood Is Spongy and of little value. 
The Botnbncea; and their allied species are more 
remarkable for their noble aspect than uiility : 
they are, however, not devoid of interest ?' the 
seeds of many ore enveloped in long wool, like 
that of the true cotton, but this has been; but little 
manufactured from th« slight cohesion existing 
bet|»tebies: used in stulflng cushibi^, pii* 
lowff ^r^Pt e B. imlaliarurtiM,’$.. (1. {Bwnbax 
he^ph^m^, L.) the Rnekta-simk^ of Bengal, 
yields’a’gum resin balled Mooch&rns, and its roots 
constitute the unfed. ntoosHe of the bazars. The 


BOMBYCIJJ JE. 

Moodier us occurs in knotty, opaque, dark brown 
pieces, often with internal catties.. li>»- reme¬ 
dies are more extensi vely employed by the natives 
than their white and black \ntmlie. ' Blume says 
that the bark of the root is emetic, and the state¬ 
ment is repeated by Kutnphius, but is contrary to 
Dit ITShaughnessy’s repeated trials;, The white 
pioosliia a small brittle root, which in the dry 
state contains sixty per/ hundred-of gum, fifteen 
of starch, with traces of main, the remainder be¬ 
ing woody fibre. The powdered root forms a 
thiek mucilage with cokl water, and answers ad¬ 
mirably ns a nutritious demulcent for convalescent 
personas— -O'Shaughntssy. •? 

(2120) BOMBAX FENTANDKUM; Liu. 
Sis. EmoDENTittoN anehactcoslm. 

Silk Cotton. Eng.* - ] Elnvnui pungee, Tam. 

. Khatton, JiiMi. j Ehwmo ttwittii, Tam. 

This produces a light wood, employed by the 
toy makers. Ik is likewise used for making 
rafts.-rr- Ain't. Mat. Med. p f 208.—Dr, McClel¬ 
land mention! that in the Tennsserim, • ftoiinees, 
Bombax peniapdrum, B. licterophyllum and CocA- 
lospermum gom/pinm, all afford a soft down, 
which is attached to the seeds and which the 
Burmese collect for stuffing pillows.. At the 
Madras Exhibition, of 1857, a very powerful bast 
was exhibited by Mr. Jeffrey, from the B. pen- 
tandnrn. 

(2121) BOMBAY BOXES are , principally 
ladies’ work-boxes of elegant workmanship. The 
outside is of ivory, curiously iidaid ; the internal 
part of sandal wood. 

( 21 22) BOMBAZINE, A fabric of worsted 
and silk, the warp being of silk and the weft or 
shoot of worsted.-— Tom/. 

<2128) BOMBYCtM, a family of Insects of 
the order lApidoptim, belonging to the section 
Lcpidoptera noditftin of Latreille, or Moths, 
t he principal characteristics of this family arc— 
theiy possessing \fi^ v j^qnentiury maxilla, re¬ 
markably small palpi, and bipectinated antemur. 
N Onc of tM ffiost.intcm»l!;ig bfthe ffimily is the 
well kriowp aa the, moth to which 
sHkwprm turns. Tpe .snmes which was 
dhma ii of i ^e .or cream 



'coltai^wlf 
wa' 


of a 

hat^^rijitf'May'r ^e: _. 
is at hwk 1 of it /aafrk; 0BK 
light,' and in it?'tin&|i|A^ 
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Its proper fob^is 
likewise eait this ; *leti|tt, 
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BOMBYCID.lv 

feet repose. In this state it is necessary that it 
should coutiuue for sdme little time, in order that 
the new skin, which is at this time forming, may 
become sufficiently mature to enable the caterpil¬ 
lar to burst through the old one. This operation, 
which is apparently one of considerable difficulty, 
is performed thus :—the fore part of the old skin 
is burst : the silkworm theu by continually 
writhing its body (but uot moving from the 
spot) contrives to thrust the skin back to 
the tail, and ultimately to disengage itself 
altogether ; this last part of the operation, 
however, is the most difficult, since it is no 
uncommon occurrence for them to die from 
not being able to disengage the last segment 
of the body from the old *lkin. When full 
grown the silkworm commences spinning its 
web in some convenient spot, and as it does 
not change the position of the hinder portion 
of its body much, but continues drawing its 
thread from various points and attaching it to 
others, it follows that after a time its body be¬ 
comes in great measure inclosed by the Ahrend. 
The work is then continued from one thread to 
another, the silkworm moving its head and spin¬ 
ning in a zigzag way, bending the fore part of 
the body back to spin in all directions within 
reach, and shifting the body only to cover with 
silk the part which was beneath it. As the silk¬ 
worm spins its web by thus bending the fore part 
ot the body back, and moves the hinder part of 
the body in such a way only as to enable it to 
reach the farther back with the fore part, it fol¬ 
lows that it incloses itself in a cocoon much shor¬ 
ter than its own body, for soon after the begin¬ 
ning the whole is continued with the body in a 
bent position. From the foregoing account, it 
appears that with the most simple instinctive 
principles all the ends necessary are gained. If 
the silkworm were gifted with a desire for shift¬ 
ing its position much at the beginning of the 
work, it could never inclose itself iu a cocoon; 
but by its mode of proceeding, as above explain¬ 
ed, it incloses itself m a cocoon which only con¬ 
sumes as much silk as is necessary to hold the 
chrysalis. During the time of spinning the co¬ 
coon the silkworm decreases in length very con¬ 
siderably, and after it is completed, it is not half 
its original length ; at this rime it becomes quite 
torpid, soon changes its skim and appears in the 
form of a chrysalis. Tlie time required to com¬ 
plete the cocoon is. about’ five days. In the 
chrysalis state the animal remains froni a fort¬ 
night to three weeks ; it then bursts its case 
and comes forth in the imago state, the mouth 
having previously dissolved a portion of the 
cocoon by means of a fluid which it ejects. 
Ihe moth is short-lived; thq female, in many 
instances, dies almost immediately after she has 
hud her eggs ; the male Survives her but a short 
nne. The silkworins, which are'most extensive¬ 
ly reared for the purpose of producing silk, are 


BONES. 

liable to many diseases, and none have been mor 
destructive than that' called muscardine. This 
disease attacks the caterpillar when about to en¬ 
ter the chrysalis state. It is always attended 
with the development within the body of a mi¬ 
nute fungus closely resembling our common 
mould. It. is probable the fungus only attacks 
those worms which are predisposed to disease, 
but in certain seasons this' fungus has been so 
extensively developed as to lead to the supposi¬ 
tion that it produces the disease itself. It is ve¬ 
ry certain that, when this fungus is prevailing 
and its spores are introduced into the body of 
the silkworm, it becomes rapidly diseased and 
dies. The fungus spreads internally before the 
death of the worm and afterwards it shoots forth 
from the surface of the skin. The chrysalis and 
moth will have the disease if inoculated with the 
fungus, but it only occurs spontaneously in the 
caterpillar.— Engl. Ggc.page 558. 

(2124) BOMBYX ATLAS. Eastward of the 
City of Canton on a range of hills called 
Lofnn shan, there are butterflies of large size 
and night moths of immense size and brilliant 
coloring, which are captured for transmission 
to the Chinese court and for sale. One of 
these insects (Bombyx atlas) “ measures about 
nine inches across, the ground colour is a rich 
and varied orange brown, and in the centre of 
each wing there is a triangular transparent spot,” 
resembling a piece of mica.— Williams' Middle 
Kingdom, page 273. 

(2125) BONDUC NUT OIL. Guilandina 

BONDUCELLA. 

Caliclii kai yenuai, Tam. 

The oil of this common seed is mentioned by 
Ainslie, as being considered useful in convulsions 
and palsy. The seeds themselves are believed 
to possess tonic virtues. Used solely as a medi¬ 
cine. 

(2126) BONDUC NUT. 

Kutculega, 

The seeds of Guiiandina bonducella, irregular¬ 
ly rouud, grey ; the almond is white, very hard, 
and’intensely bitter; gets a blood red colour from 
nitric acid.— Med. Top. of Ajmere. 

(2127) BONES. 

llurfdee,' Guz. Hind, Yellnmboo, Tam. 

IslKkliw&jFKRs. Yemmookulloo, Tel. 

XkiJffifefof cattle and other animals are ex- 
tensiv3pii|B in the arts, in forming handles for 
knives#*^ping sticks, inlaying, and various 
other purposes. They are occasionally exportde 
from Bombay to England {Faulkner), and the 
bones of animals are, thus, converted into various 
useful articles of commerce. Small boxes, lan¬ 
terns, paper knives, buttons, and many small arti¬ 
cles of dress, are made in China from horn and 
bones.— Morrison, page 197. Subjected to des¬ 
tructive distillation, in large retorts, amongst the 
other products which pass over is a peculiar oil, 
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BOON, HEED or SHOVE. 

which is collected aiul afterwards employed to 
feed the lumps 'Vrariring in small -close chambers, 
the sides of which thus beoowte covered with 
Lamp Black. The mass rtwainiBg i« the re¬ 
torts Consists of the earthy and saline portions 
of the bone, blackened by the carbon of the ani- 
tital matter, in which state it is called ivory black, 
bone black, and animal -charcoal. This substance 
has a remarkable attraction for organic colouring 
matter, and is largely used for removing the 
colouring matter from syrup, in the refining of 
sugar, and in the purification of many other or¬ 
ganic liquors. By exposing ivory black to an 
open fire, the carbon is driven off, and the bones 
ore nearly blanched These are reduced to pow¬ 
der, which is used for making the cupels of the 
Ussayer, also as a polishing powder for plate and 
other articles, and also by the manufacturers of 
phosphorus for making lucifer matches— Tovil. 

(2128) BON RHEEA, or BUN RHEEA, 
o& Jungle Rheea, the Leepeeah of Nepattl, is 
supposed by some to be the Dom Rheea or China 
Nettle in an uncultivated or wild state. But of 
this there is no proof, and it is more than proba¬ 
ble that it is a distinct species of Boohmoria, pos¬ 
sessed of many of the same properl ies as thcKmuec 
or Rheea Nettle. It grows very common, in ail 
the Assam province, but it is cultivated largely 
by the Hill Tribes, on the West of Yeunan and 
to a small extent by the Singpoos and Dhoann- 
eas of ihe North Eastern frontier of India, to 
be fabricated into a coarse cloth, but chiefly for 
nets. A five inch rope of Rheea fibre and one 
of Bon Rheea each broke within a few pounds of 
each other, but after sustaining a weight of more 
thim nine tons weight, and it is reported to be 
all that can be desired for either canvas or lines, 
and only requires to be known to be generally 
used for that purpose. The Bon Rheea thrives 
best in the vicinity of Water or of running 
streams : when unmolested it grows into a tree, 
but by proper management of it, any quantity of 
young shoots can be obtained, and as the divid¬ 
ed roots of the plant afford numerous shoots, it 
ean be propagated by slips as well ns by the 
Seed. This fibre is about five feet in length, 
brown in colour, strong and flexible.— Hoyle, 
Fib. Plants. See No. 2079 

(2129) BON SURAT, the commercial name 
given to the'fibres of the Urtica crenulsfejjOrchor 
Putta, which see. 6(>. 

(2130) BOODUNK.—Menthas^B^giuji. 
—Penny royal.—Cultivated the sameftf^rihyme. 

(2131) BOOKS^ 

fhopdee, GuS. , j Poosthalmm, Tam. 

Kitab, HinD. & Pees. | Poosthakooloo. Tel. 

A general tend applied to blank, printed, li¬ 
thographed, or manuscript books. 

(21S2) BOON, REED or SHOVE, the wood- 
likfc part, of the flax plant. It is surrounded by 
the tough fibres called bast or harl and covered< 
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BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 

by cuticle, all cemented together by gummy and 
azotized compounds.— Hoyle, p. J 99, p. 315. 

(2133) BOORAGA the name of the gum, and 
wood obtained from Bombax malabaricnm. It 
is a pure gum. 

(2134) BOOR-COLE. Grows to great per¬ 
fection ; the leaves are curled. The tops should 
be cut off when two feet high ; the sprouts being 
the only part fit for use. It is cultivated in the 
same way as cabbages, and may be had all the 
year round. 

(2 i 35) BOO REE. The pollen of the plant 
called Typha elephantina (putera ) a native of 
Sinde: it is inflammable like that of Lycopo¬ 
dium, and used as*a substitute for it in Europe. 
It is collected in Sinde.— Hoyle, p. 35. 

(2136) BOORUNK KALA. —Ocymum ba- 
silicum. —Sweet Basil. Grows common in na¬ 
tive gardens; the seeds are used medicinally, an 
infusion being considered very cooling. 

(2137) BOOTA.—-This is the head of the Zea 
mays, which is grown at the commencement of 
the rains and sown in beds or in the common 
fields ; it requires little care; the heads are either 
boiled or roasted before being eaten. The 
ground should be well manured before the seed 
is sown. 

(2138) BORAEE.—Borago officinalis, is used 
as a pot herb; the young shoots and leaves as sa¬ 
lad, requires treatment similar to Angelica. This 
succeeds at Madras, but flowers rather too early 
to be of much use ; it is suitable for the flower 
garden, but is a native of England. 

(2139) BORAGO ZEYLANICA. Ceylon 
Borage. 

•' Balatti-knlpa, Hind. 

Is cultivated in some gardens at Ajmere as a 
flower.— Genl. Med. Top.p. 180. 

(2140) BORASSUS PLABELLIFORMIS, 

Synonims ; The tree is named. 

Tar ka jhar, Hind. Loatar, Malay. 

Tati chettoo, Tel. Bontal, Javanese. 

Panci marum. Tam. Palmyra Tree, Eng. 

The wood is called, 

Palmyftr!§md Porcupine 1 Tar ke jhar kce Lakrce, 

A wood, Eng. Hind. 

Tatti chettoo kurra, Tel. Panai marum knttai.TAM. 

The palm wine or loddy is, known as 

Fannang khulloo, Tam. I Talie khulloo, Tel. 

Tarie, Dux. J Palmyra Toddy, Eng. 

The sugar is, 

Pannay vellum, Tam. Jaggary of Palmyra Tod- 

Tarka goor, Dux. dy, Eng. 

Tatie helium, Tel. 

The edible part is called, 

Fannang kalung, Tam. Young Palmyra Plant, 

Geuughool, Du&. Eng. 

TatigudUa, Tel. Tala, Saks. 

The fibres oT the palmyra leaf are called, 

Tliatcc nara, Tel, 1 Tanai oar, Tam, 



BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 

Its fntU is the 

Palmyra Fruit, Esg. I Tatie*m«i<», Tar. 

Putnam folium, Tam. 1 Booa*<ontAr. Mai* 

Tar phul, Dux. | Tata, Sans. 

The Palmyra tree, the Borassus flabelliformis 
of Linnaeus, is a tree only inferior in usefulness 
to Eastern nations to the date tree and cocoanut 
palm. Bv a glance at one of the maps in Ber- 
ghaos or Johnston’s physical Atlas, showing the 
distribution of this plant, it will be seen, com¬ 
mencing in* the north-eastern parts of Arabia in 
about 20° north latitude and 54° East longitude, 
extending through the Indian ocean, and the 
southern ports of Hindustan and ending in about 
20° north and 98 ° east in the Bay of Bengal, 
the extent of the dfetributiori%eing about 5,160 
Geographical miles. Its farourite soil is a low 
sandy plain, and immense groves of it occur on 
the Malabar Coast, from. Cape Comorin to Cali¬ 
cut, but the northern part of Ceylon, and from 
Tinneveliy to Madras, are the great palmyra re¬ 
gions, though the trees are found skirting the 
Bay south to> Singapore and in all the islands of 
the Archipelago.— Seeman. In the Tenasserim 
provinces, also, it is the most generally diffused 
of all the palms. It attains a height of seventy 
feetthe circumference of its single trnnk, at the 
bottom, is about 5$ feet and at tlie top feet. 

A Tamul Poem entitled TMa Yilasam enume¬ 
rates 801 different purposes to which the Palmyra 
may be applied. The trees have to attain a con¬ 
siderable age before they are fit for timber; when j 
a hundred years old, they are excellent, but their | 
wood becomes harder and blacker by age, and the j 
blacker and harder it is, it is the better. Almost 
every part of this tree is made use of; the leaves 
are used in thatching: the leaf stalks yield a 
coarse fibre useful for many purposes. The 
“ olay,” (Tamul) are the leaves cut into uniform 
strips upon which the natives write with iron 
styles. Before the introduction of paper* its leaf 
was the* writing material of all tbie nations of the 
East, and still continues to be so of some of them. 

— Crawftird, pag* 221. The Jaggery, obtained 
f irons it, is extensively Used in the manufacture of 
sugar at Vizianagram and Rajahmundry, and is 
obtained from the wifte of this Palm known 
as Toddy. This wine caa be madO a source of ex¬ 
tensive drunkenness and dissipation at Madras, 
and is so among the lower class of Mahotnechms, 
during the months of January, February and 
March, being the time it is drawn; the* sweet 
pulp called Panavuttoo contained in -the husk 
surrounding the seeds, is sold in the bazars, at 2 
pice |>er ounce and is very pleasant to the taste. 
Aifisliesays, that its fresh tasted gelatinous pulp is 
cooling and by no means unpalatable, and is will¬ 
ed by the Tamools Noonghoo Amalie. 

Indeed the Palmyra fruits form an artfdlc much 
prized by the people of India, and are eaten raw 
or roasted. These pulps are also made into a 
preserve, Funatoo, by squeezing them with water 
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into a pulp, and sold in mats at 3 to 6 shillings 
each. Punntoo is much used as food in Jafiha, 
plain or mixed with gruel obtained from the 
pounded kelingeo farina, and made into soups 
puffs, cakes &c. The young Palmyra plants front 
the germinated seeds, when they are but a ievr . 
inches high, are reckoned amongst the pot) vege¬ 
tables of the Natives of India, as well as of the 
Oyngalese ; they, are usually boiled, and eaten, 
with a little of tlie kernel of. the Cocoanut.— 
Amalie. These young roots and shoots of tlie gen-, 
ruinated seeds, when dried and ground into a kind' 
of Homs,, are used as-an article of diet In Jaffna, 
this- Palm is looked upon with great reverence. 
The- natives who can afford it, at the birth of a 
daughter;, pltmt a certain number of trees, ac¬ 
cording to their circumstances, which become her 
.dowry at marriage. Its wood is one of the por¬ 
cupine woods of commerce;. and the old black 
wood of the palmrya, is, next to thot of Casuariim, 
the strongest tried ; one specimen hove upwards 
of 7(H) lbs. and 5. of them gave an average of 648, 
'though some were very bnd. Mr. Rohde remarks 
that it is the strongest wood he tried, retaining for a 
length of time the posit ion it assumed when loaded, 
without increase of deflexion : iron nails soon rust 
in this wood, l ie procured it of excellent quality in. 
the C’ircars, the thickness of rafter when trimmed 
up rarely exceeds 2 inches four feet from the 
ground and one inch at twenty or twenty-four 
1 feet from it. Trees tapped for toddy do not, he 
believes, form wood. The large carpenter beetle, 
strange to say, appears to have particular delight 
in boring this hard wood; the Cumboo however is- 
still more attractive to him. Though this wood 
has great stiffness and strength to resist cross 
strain and tension, it lias none to. resist vending, 
'which" it does very readily—small canoes are 
formed of this tree, two of which lashed to a 
i couple of spars form the usual mode of crossing 
lakes and rivers in the Oircars—the root forms 
the head of the ennbe, the smaller end is either 
elevated out of water by the form, or some of the 
pith is left for six inches at that end. As this 
decays, a lump of clay supplies its place. Formerly 
sea going vessels were planked with this wood, 
but the iron fastenings were soon destroyed. 
Boats planked with it are still common on the 

» , being built probably where sawyersare- 
rable. The peculiar structure of the 
he Palms deserves attention, it appears 
a series of hard stiff longitudinal fibres 
iced or twisted but crossed at consider¬ 
ed* at various angles by similar fibres 
which proceed from the soft heart of the tree, 
to-the <n»ter part, probably to the leaf stem—-a 
radial section of Palmyra rafter shews this, the 
interstices are filled up with pith the proportion 
of which increases with the distance from the 
outer part.— Rohde. The wood is much used in 
house-building, for rafters, joists, and refers. 

In England for veneers and inlaying. It is 
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exported in "large quantities from Ceylon, where j snm; and in the East Indies it is employed, in 


it is used for rafters, pillars, and posts of native 
Bouses. In the sandy parts of Jaffna in Ccvlon, 
a hollow palmyra is inserted to form a well. The 
dark outside wood of very old trees, is used to 
some extent in Europe for umbrella handles, 
walking canes, paper rulers, fancy boxes, wafer 
stamps aud other articles. The timber of the 
female tree is the hardest and best, and that of 
the male trees is never used, unless the tree lie 
very old. It is too heavy to make ships of. At 
certain seasons of the year, thousands are em¬ 
ployed in felling and dressing it. Each tree has 
from twenty-five to forty fresh green leaves upon 
it at a time, of which the natives cut off twelve 
or fifteen annually to be employed as thatch, 
fences, manure, mats, and mat baskets, bags, 
irrigation baskets, winnows, hats, caps, fans, 
umbrellas &c.; books and olays, tatakoo or put- 
tays, for writing on. 

(2141) BOBASSUS. Wild Palmyba. The 
TenaSserim Provinces yield an indigenous palm, 
which the natives call the wild palmyra. It has 
the fruit of the palmyra, but the leaf differs from 
it sufficiently to constitute it another species.— 
Mason. 

(2142) BORAX. Tincal. 


Burak, Arab. 

Piger, Bam. 

Kuddiakhar, Bf.no. 
Lansipuscara. Cvng. 
Solmga, 1 >uk. 

Boras, Dut. 

Borate al caliuule dc 
soude, Fr. 

Borax, Ger, Lat. Port. 


Kuddiakhar, Tunkunkhar, 
Guz, Hind. 

Piger, Jav. 

Patterie, Piger, Mae, 
Chauluraya, Nep. 

Tunkar, Pers. 

Tunkannn, Sans. 
Veliigaram, Vcngarum.TAM. 
Bi-borate of soda. Eng. 


Borax, Biboras Sodae, is chiefly procured from 
a lake near Thibet. The edges and shallows of 
the lake are covered with a stratum of Borax, 
which is dug up in considerable masses. In its 
rough state it is called Tincal, and is brought in 
the form of a brownish grey, impure, amorphous 
salt, or in detached crystals, less than an inch in 
length, and of the form of compressed hexahedrnl 
prisms. Sometimes it is brought partially re¬ 
fined ; but when pure, is in colourless crystalline 
masses. Crude Borax is often covered with an 
oily or greasy matter, to prevent it from efflor¬ 
escing. Its uses in the arts are considerable, be¬ 
ing a very active flux. It occurs in dense crys¬ 
talline masses, sometimes mixed with chdjjjL^o- 
tally soluble in warm waters solution df^^upt 
effervesce wRh acids ; but it turns turj 

? er brown. Its other localities are sail 
'ersia, China, South America,' Europe, 
or crude borax, {Hind. Guz. Tnnkunklmr), is in 
j>ale greenish pieces, covered with an earthy coat¬ 
ing, and feels greasy to the touch. It is some¬ 
times distinguished in the Indian bazars, but is 
more frequently sold under the general denomi¬ 
nation of (borax) Kuddiakhar. Borax is import¬ 
ed into Bombay from Calcutta. Solmga is 
brought to the Bengal bazars from Thibet, via As- 



the moist way, as a solvent for Gum Lac. 
It is much listed by the Tamool goldsmith. 
Tinkers ir&soi qs&it (Cannar, Tam.) and Tin¬ 
men ^sjfQeuceuesirmr (Tagaravelecarer, Tam), 
to facilitate the fusion of their metals. B ith 
it and lime Juice, the Hindoos of the * sect 
of Vishnoo prepare their red jSifl&jr&mjr, 
Tiroochoornum, with which they mark their 
foreheads perpendicularly .—Jins Mat. Med., p- 
144. Borax is readily purified .by simple 
solution and crystallization. Borax is some¬ 
times adulterated with alum and common salt; 
but Ammonia gives a white precipitate (alumina), 
if the former, and nitrate of silver, a white preci¬ 
pitate, if the latter, be present.— Bent/. Phur. p. 
364. 

(2143) BOS INDICES, the Zebu, has the fol¬ 
lowing specific characters :—Forehead convex ; 
withers with a more or less large fleshy hump; 
dewlap deep, waved ; the upper part of the rump 
shelving very much. Amongst scientific writers 
this animal has had many designations. Jt is the 
Bos Indicns of Linnaeus, the Bos domes liens of 
Hodgson, the Bos Taurus Indians of Fisher, Bos 
Zebu of J. Brppkes,*Bfi« Taurus Zebu of Wagner. 
Varieties or particular breeds have also obtained 
a number of distinct appellations,—Little Indian 
Buffalo, Indian Bull, Great Indian Ox, Gun 
Bullock, sacred Bull, Madras Ox, Madhu Givi 
Oxen, Seringapatam Oxen, Two-humped Zebu, 
Hornless Zelm, Buchanan Ox, Nepaul Ox, ami 
Javanese Cow. The domesticated zebus vary 
much in their size and the direction of their 
horns, but are generally distinguished hv a fatty 
elevated hump below the neck and over the 
withers. The horns of some are short and sub¬ 
erect (Indian Ox), in others comparatively long 
and pointed backwards, with an inclination 
to curve inwards, as in the more common 
breeds (Zebu). The ears of some are of ordi- 
naiy size and position (Zebu); in others'pendu¬ 
lous. (Indian Ox.) The dewlap is more or 
less developed, in some veiy largely. Their 
colour varies from a light ashy-gray to a milk- 
white, ar$ their size from the stature of an 
ordinary bull to that of a large mastiff. The 
limbs of all are deerlike and elegant. Mr. 
Bennett says, they are spread over tl»e 
whole of .Southern Asia, the islands of the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, and the eastern coast of Afri¬ 
ca, from Abyssinia to the Cape of Good Hope.” 
In many parts of India the Zelm ,is placed under 
the saddle or harnessed to a.carriage;'.and travels 
at an easy rate. It must - hn vet lost much of its 
fleetness, if the more ancient writers are to*be 
credited; for they speak of 50 or 60 -miles a day 
as its usual pac£, whilst the moderns only allow 
it 20 or 30 miles. The beef is not bad, but is 
neither so sweet nor so good as that of the com¬ 
mon Ox, the lmmp always excepted, which wheii 
well cooked is very delicate. The Hindoos 
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venerate, the Zebus and hoki their, t slaughter to 
lie a sin,, though they do notsobject to work 
them. There are however some -, particularly 
sanctified Zebus,, who lead an easy life, wandering 
about the villages at their will, and taking their 
pleasure and their food where tliey li&t, if not 
provided by the contributions of % devout In 
most pwdaoT India,rtbey may ha Seen every day 
wandering, at . huge in the streets rating rice, 
groin, and Hour and vegetables from the stalls 
in the baser f and the utmost a native does 
whan he sees them plundering his goods too 
much, is to urge them by gestures and shouts 
to be oft'- - I have never once seen them struck. 
The superstitious regard for these animals ex¬ 
tends even to their excretion^ or, as they are 
t ermed, the five product s ot'.the cow. The cow- 
duug is collected and dried and used for rook¬ 
ing food, even where wood is in abundance. 
Mr. Bennett, in his work on the ‘ Gardens and 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society/ h«a ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that the Zebu is but a variety' 
of the common. Ox, but M^. Vasey observes that 
the number of the vertebrae enalthe period of 
gestation both differ from that of the (ft-— Eng. 
Cgc.p. 620, 621. ,. 

(2144) BOS BUBAlM?*# BUFFALO. 
Forehead convex, rounded ; herns large, flatten¬ 
ed at the base, black- on the plane of* the face, 
bent down and recurved at the tip^ ears quite 
half the length, of the head, slightly ciliated ; 
fur rough, irregular* bristLy, often vaty tar apart, 
on the face before the eyes two-rowed. This 
animal is the Bos Bnbalm of Brisson ; the Bat 
Bubalit of Linnseus; Buffie, French ; and Buf- 
fel, German. A ,variety was called by Shaw Bos 
Aruee, which is the BubalusArna of Hodgson, j 
Mr. B. II. Hodgson, who has by his labours 
thrown so much light upon Indian Zoology, sayfl 
of the Indian Buffaloes : “ The Bhaiusa, or 
Tame Buffalo* is; universal in India. The Arna, 
or Wild Buffalo, inhabits the margin rather than 
the interior of primaeval forests. They never ascend 
the mountains, a$d adhere like the rhinoceros to 
the most swampy sites of; the district, they inha¬ 
bit. There is no animal upon which ages of 
domesticity have made so small an impression as. 
upon the Buffalo, tire tame being still most clear¬ 
ly refefcrible to the wild ones at present frequent¬ 
ing all tire great swampy jungles of lndia, In 
tire wilderness as ip, the cow-house there is; a 
marked distinction between the long (macro- 
csrut) and. curved-honied {sgiroccrm) baffaloes. 
The Arjja ru^ in. ftutumii, Restating ten months 
and produces,,one or two 7 young ip .summer. It 
lives 'in. .foyge ifords, but-.in/the qrasqn of .love 
the gxunlies’lead off and appropriate 

several fomafos, with which they form small herds 
for the, time. . The I^lldBuffalo is fully one-third 
larger,tlmuthe largest tame breeds,, measuring 
dpi foet. trpm shojff fo. vent, and b <jr 6 J feet 
high'at the ehouldeir's, and J is of such power and 
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vigour as by,his charge frequently to prostrate a 
well-sized elephant- It is remarkable for the 
uniform shortness of the tail, which does not ex¬ 
tend lower tlmh'the hock ; for the tufts which 
cover the forehead and knees; and, lastly, for 
the great size of its horns. They are uniformly 
in high condition, so unlike, the leanness and 
angularity of the Domestic Buffalo, even at its 
best.” The Buffalo has been introduced into 
Italy, where it is made very Useful as a beast of 
burden, its great strength giving it an advantage 
over horses and ordiuary oxen, in the marshy and 
swampy districts where the roads are frequently 
two or three feet deep with mud. A singular 
fact with regard to them is, that they tlirive best 
in those districts which are most infected with 
malaria. The Manilla Buffalo is also a variety 
of this species.— Engl. Ogc -.page 622. Crawfurd, 
speaking of it in the Archipelago, says, it is the 
same useful, powerful, ugly, sluggish and un¬ 
wieldy animal which exists in all the warm coun¬ 
tries of Asia, and which was introduced into 
Greece, Egypt, and Southern Italy in the middle 
ages. It is only, however, within ten or twelve 
degrees of the. equator that it is found of great 
size, strength, and vigour. Compared with that 
of the Malayan countries, the buff alo of Southern 
Italy is certainly an inferior animal, and that of 
Northern India even a puny one. The buffalo 
is the principal beast of draught and burden 
throughout the Archipelago and Philippines, the 
ox being chiefly reserved for the tillage of dry 
upland grounds. The buffalo is larger and more 
powerful than the ox, but much slower and with 
less capacity of enduring toil. The flesh of this 
semi-aquatic animal is coarse, and its milk poor 
in quality compared with that of the cow. Its 
courage is indomitable, .and united to its great 
strength, makes it an overmatch for the royal 
tiger. It has a repugnance to strangers, but 
with its , friends is thoroughly docile, 1 have 
seen a boy of ten years of age part two 
enraged bulls with a switch, mount that 
which was his own by one of its horns, and 
ride home on it. The domestic buffalo is veiy 
scantily covered with hair, the colour of the 
skin appearing through it. It is either black or 
white, without any other variety, the black in 
nine cases put of ten predominating, and being 
considered, perhaps without much foundation, 
prefe|abie to the white. ‘Wherever the buffalo 
is fotmll in the domestic state, it is also found in 
tlie. Wiia^ one ; and this makes it exceedingly 
difficult to determine whether this animal be a 
native of the Archipelago, or a domesticated 
stranger. Naturalists, .1 know, uot on what 
ground, have come to the latter conclusion, and 
the natives of the country would seem to enter¬ 
tain the same opinion, lor they call all buffalos 
found in the forest by an epithet which implies 
this, and which in Malay is jalang, meaning 
“stray” or “vagabond”’ * The names given to 
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the animal, however, afford no warranty for this 
conclusion. With one exception, they are native, 
and not traceable to any foreign tongue. The 
Malay name is Karbo, or Karbau, and this with 
very ‘slight variations extends over, at least, fen 
different languages of the Archipelago and Philip¬ 
pines. It is not, however, the only native name, 
for in the Sunda of Java we have the word 
munding, and in the Bugis and Macassar of 
Celebes, tedung. The only foreign name is the 
Sanscrit Maisa, restricted to the polite language 
of Java. That the domestic buffalo, however, 
has often escaped from servitude and become 
wild, is certain. This, for example, is probably 
the only source of the wiki buffalo of the Philip¬ 
pines, for the buffalo of these islands was the 
only domesticated beast of burden in them be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards. It seems then 
to have been confined to Luzon, although it has 
since spread to the other large islands ; and in¬ 
variably, it is known by the Malay name Karbo 
only, even the Spaniards themselves having 
adopted it, although at the same time expressing 
the inconsistent opinion that the buffalo was 
introduced into the Philippines from China. It 
is easy to see how readily it might have been 
introduced by the nearest Malays, those of 
Borneo; for even in native craft the voyage from 
Brunai to Manilla, in the proper season, is per¬ 
formed in seven days.— Crawford Dic.p . 73. 

(2145) BOS FRONTALIS. Tub Gayal. 
There are three species which Professor Lundevnll 
regards as subvarieties of a variety of the common 
bull. Bos frontalis, the Gayal. It is the Bos 
frontalis of Lambert, the Bos Gayeut of Cote- 
brook e ; Gavaya, Sans ; Gavai or Gayal, Hind ; 
Gobay goru, Betty. ; Oaujangali, Pers.; Methnna 
Mountaineers (Cucis, &c.) east of Silbei ; Shtal, 
Mountaineers (Cucis) east of Chatgaon ; J’hong- 
nua, Mugs ; Nunec, Birmns; Gauvera, Ceylon. 
It is nearly of the size and shape of the English 
bull. It has short horns, which are distant at 
their base, and rise in a gentle curve direct¬ 
ly out and up : a transverse section'near the base 
is ovate, the thick end of the section being on 
the inside. The front is broad, and oroWned 
with a tuft of lighter coloured long curved hair. 
The dewlap is deep and pendant. It has no 
mane nor hump, but a -considerable elevation 
over the withers- The tail is short, the body 
covered with a tolerable coat of straigh|^nrk- 
brown hair ; on the belly it. is lighter coloured ; 
and the legs and face are sometimes white. (Rox¬ 
burgh.) Dr. Burbanan states that the cry of 
the Gayal has no resemblance to the grunt of the 
Indian Ox ; but a good deal resembles that of 
the buffalo. It is a kind of lowing, but shriller 
and not near so loud as that of the European 
Ox. Tq this the Gayal, in Dr. Buchanan’s 
opinion, approaches much nearer than it does to 
the buffalo. Mr. Macrae states that the Gayal 
is found wild in the range of mountains that 
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form the eastern boundary of the provinces of 
Araean, Chittagong, Tippera, and Silhet. The 
Cucis, or Lunetas, a race of people inhabiting 
the hills immediately to the eastward of Cbiitai- 
gong, have herds of them in a domesticated state. 
The animal Is called Gabay in the Hindoo 4 Sastra,’ 
but seems hovusrer to be little known beyond 1 the 
limits of itsswtiwe mountains, except to the inha¬ 
bitants of tbs provinces above mentioned. Hie 
same author informsosthat the Gayal is of a dull, 
heavy appearance ; but at the same time of a 
form that indicates much strength and activity, 
like tint of the wild buffalo. Its disposition is 
gentle; even in the wild state on its native hills 
it is not considered dangerous, never standing the 
approach of man, much less sustaining his attack. 
The Cucis hunt the wild ones for the sake of 
their fiesh. The Gayal is a forest animal, and 
ureters the tender shoots and leaves of shrubs to 
grass ; it never wallows in mud like the buffalo. 
It is domesticated by the Cucis, but does not 
undergo any labour. The cow goes 21 (?) months 
with young, gives but little milk, and does not 
yield it long; hot that little is remarkably rich, 
almost equalling cream, which it resembles in 
colour the Cneis however do not make any use 
of the milk, but rear the Gayals entirely for their 
flesh and skins, of which last, or rather their 
hides, they form their shields. These domesti¬ 
cated herds roam at large iu the forests near 
their village during the day, but return of their 
own accord at evening, being early taught to do 
this by being fed when young every night with 
salt, of which those animals are very fond. The 
Hindoos, in the province of Chittagong, will not 
kill this Gayal (their Gabay), which they hold in 
equal veneration with the cow, but they hunt and 
kill another Gayal (As’l Gayal or Seloi) as they 
do the wild buffalo.— Engl. (ye. page 624. 
Mr. Bird proved that the Gayal will breed with 
the common Indian bull. He brought a domes¬ 
ticated female Gayal from Chittagong to Dac¬ 
ca directed a common bull (of the breed Deswali, 
a Zebu of the common kind found in the middle 
districts of Bengal), which the female received 
upon being blinded with a cloth thrown over her 
eyes. The offspring was a cow resembling 
mostly the Gayal mother; and from that cow, 
impregnated by a bull of the same common breed, 
another cow was produced, which also had grown 
up, and was in ealf by a common bull when 
Mr. Bird wrote his account. (Asiatic Research¬ 
es, vol. viil)— Engl. Cyc. page &2S. 

(2146) BOS GAURUS, the Gtror or Gaur. 
Hind hoof only half the size of the front hoof. 
CcJour brown; legs white. Tins is tire Bos 
Gottr, Traile; Dot Hantm, Col. 8iuith; Bos 
aculeattes, Cuvier. “ Dr. Trtull gives the di¬ 
mensions of one not folly grown, which mea¬ 
sured from tip of nose to end of tail 11 feet 11$ 
inches; from the hoof to the withers 5 feet 11| 
inehes; and from the withers to the -sternum 3 
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feet 6 inches. The limbs have more of the form 
of the deer than any other of the bovine genus.” 
The Gour, according to Captain Rogers, occurs in 
several mountainous parts of Central India, bpt 
is chiefly found in Myn Eat or Mine I'aut, a 
high insulated mountain with a tabular summit 
intflc province of Sergojah, in ^5outh Bahar. 
“ This table-land is about 36 milesF: in length by 
24 or 25 miles in medial breadth, and rises 
above the neighbouring plains probably 2000 
feet. The sides of the mountain slope with con¬ 
siderable steepness, and are furrowed by streams 
that water narrow valleys, the verdant banks of 
which are the favourite haunts of Gours. On 
being disturbed they retreat into the thick jungles 
of saul-trees which cover the sides of the whole 
range.-— Eng. Cyc..pnge 626. 

(2147) BOS BANTING, the Banting, or 
Sumatran Ox.-t— Colour black, distinct large spot 
on rump, and legs white. This is the Eos 
Banting of Sir Stamford Raffles, Bos leucoprym- 
hhs of Quoy and Gaimard, Bos Sondaicus of 
Muller. It is a native of Java, Borneo, and 
Bali. There is a stuffed specimen and skeleton 
in the British Museum. Yasey iu hjfcjfcOx- 
Tribe,’ has given a figure, and observes that it 
“ bears some resemblance to the Gour, but in 
the skeleton of the Gour the sacrum consists of 
5 vertebrae and the tail of 19, while in the skele¬ 
ton of the Banting the sacrum consists of but 4 
vertebrm and the tail of 18.”— Eng. Cyc. p, 627. 
Ox (Bos). Exclusive of the buffalo, which is 
doubtful, two species of tlie ox are found in the 
wild state. One of these, called by the Malays, 
saladang, is sufficiently well ascertained to exist 
in the forests of the, Malay Peninsula, although 
not as yet described by naturalists. The other 
is the Bos sondaicus, or Sunda ox, which exists 
in Java, the Peninsula, and Borneo, but, singular¬ 
ly enough, not in Sumatra, or in Celebes, or any 
island of the Philippine Archipelago, It is a 
large, massive, and powerful animal, of a light 
brown colour, with the hips and legs of the male 
of a clear white. It is the same species which is 
found in the forests of Pegu, up at least as tar as 
Martaban.— Craic/urd Diet, page 31C. 

(2148) BOS GRUNNIENS. There is but 
one species, Poephagus grunniens Bos grunni¬ 
ens, the yak, or sarlyk. It is black: the 
back and t 4 .il often white. It is the Bos 
grunniens of Linnaeus ; Bos Poephagus of 
Colonel H. SmRh. It has also been called the 
Grunting Qx, the Grunting Bull, Svora-Goy, 
and Bubul. There are severe! varieties called 
the Noble Yak, the Plough Yak,the Ghginorik, 
and Wild Yak. The following nuricas of the 
Yak are given in the Catalqgn? of the British 
Museutp : “The Take «U#Uke the warmth of 
summer, antf-hide themselves ip the shade and 
water ; they swim well $ both sexes grunt like p 
pig. The calves «ga coveaed with rough, black 
curled hair, Rke a curled haired dog. When of 
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three months old they obtain the long hair on 
the body and tail. Thev willingly live with the 
common cows,.and'breed, with them. The long 
white hairs of the tail are dyed red to form the 
tufts of hair on the caps of the Chinese. (Pallas, 
‘Act. Acad. Petrop.’ 1777,250.)— Eng. Cyc. 
page 627. “ The Yaksbsed for the plough are 
ugly and short-legged, and hold their heads very 
low. The beautiful long silky hair hanging from 
below the belly is almost if not entirely wanting 
in them, no less than the bushy tail, which their 
avaricious owners commonly cut off as an article 
of trade. They are guided by the nose. (Hoff- 
meister, * Travels in Ceylon,’ &c. 441.) The 
Yak-Ox used for riding is an infinitely handsome 
animal, It has a stately hump, a rich silky 
hanging tail nearly reaching the ground, twist¬ 
ed horns, a noble bearing, and an erect head 
(p. 441). They are very shy, and kick with 
their hind feet, turning their head round per¬ 
petually,' as if about to gore their riders. 
Hooker writing of this animal says, “ our 
broad-footed Yak-Ox is the beast with the 
thick silky white fringe under the body, and the 
bushy tail, both of which sweep the ground.... 
As the steepness increased, these poor animals 
began to moan, or rather grunt, in the most 
melancholy manner, and this unearthly music 
gradually rose to such a violent rattle, that driven 
rather by its irksome sound than by the dis¬ 
comfort of our saddleless seat, we dismounted 
at the end of the first half hour (p. 443-)” 
The Yak, or Chauri Gan, inhabits all the lof¬ 
tiest plateaus of high Asia, between the Altai 
and the Himalaya, the Belur Tag, and the 
Peling Mountains, and is found tame as well as 
wild. It cannot live on the south side of the 
Himalaya beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
snow, where the tribes of Cachars on the juxta- 
nivean regions of the Sub-Himalayas rear large 
herds of it, and cross-breecl with the common-ox. 
They rut in winter, and produce young in au¬ 
tumn. Caecum simple, not sacked, nor banded, 
four inches long; ribs 14 or 15 pairs; true dor¬ 
sal ridge confined to the withers ; dewlap none. 
(Hodgson.)— Eng- Cyc. p. 638. 

(2149) BOSWELLIA, a genus of balsamic 
plants belonging to the natural order Aiuy- 
ridacese. One of the species is believed by Cole- 
brook to be the Aifiavos of Theophrastus, and 
the Thurea rtrga of the Romans. (‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ vo"l. ix.) Engl: Cyc. page 582. 
It appears that the gum-resin called (dibanum 
is the frankincense that was used by the an¬ 
cients in their religious ceremonies. Linnaeus 
was of opinion that it was yielded by the Ly- 
eiari juniper; but that plant is a native of the 
south of France as well as of the Levant, and 
the botanists of that country deny that any 
such substance is produced by their juniper. The 
Greeks obtained their frankincense from Arabia. 
The Arabians call olibanum both Luban and 
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BOSWELLIA GLABRA. BOTANY BAY KINO. 

Cundur; but as benzoin is most used at the flowers terminal, small, white with a red nectary, 
present day for religious purposes, the Moham* anthers yellow; yields the gum salai. 


lhfedan writers of India on Materia Medica ap¬ 
ply only the term Cundur to olibanum. This 
Cundur has been ascertained by Messrs. Colei 
brook, Hunter, and Roxburgh to be yielded by 
Bostoellia thurifera or Bostrellia serrata; It is 
a large timber-tree found in the mountainons 
parts of India, yielding a most fragrant resin 
from wounds made in the bark. Its leaves are 
pinnate, and consist of about ten pairs of hairy 
serrated oblong leaflets, each of which is from 
an inch to an inch and a half in length. The 
flowers are pale pink, small, and numerous. 
The calyx is 5-lobed, the corolla of 5-dowry per 
tals, the disk a fleshy crenelled cnp, and the sta¬ 
mens 10 , alternately shorter. ; The fruit is a 3 - 
aided, 3-valved, 3-celled Capsule, containing a 
single-winged pendulous seed in teach cell. From 
this, Roxburgh distinguishes as a different species 
Bostoellia glabra, a plant also yielding a resin 
which is used for incense and as pitch in some 
parts of India. It differs from the Inst in hav¬ 
ing no hairs on its leaves, in its leaflets l>eing 
often toothless, and in its flower's being panicled. 
A substance analogous to olibanum, and used in 
a similar way in various parts of the world, is 
procured from several different trees, such as, in 
America, the Groton nitens (Schwartz), C. thnri- 
fer (Kunth), G. adipatns (Kuntli): in Columbia. 
Bailleria uervifolia (Kunth) yields the American 
frankincense; the Jmt/ris (Idea Tacamahaca, 
Kunth) ambrosiaca (Liun), yields also the resin 
rounder, likewise called American frankincense. 
Jjtflia apetale (Jacq.) also yields a substance 
similar to frankincense. Olibanum occurs in 

commerce of two kinds, the Arabian and East 
Indian. The former kind is now seldom met 
with, and its origin is a subject of doubt ; the 
latter is obtained from the tree above described, 
and to it we limit our remarks. There arc two 
varieties or degrees of fineness of it, the best 
called ‘ olibanum clectrum/ or * in gran is,’ some¬ 
times called ‘ thus manmu’ or 4 thus masculum’: 
the other is termed ‘ olibanum commune,’ or 4 in 
sortis,’ also foemineum.’ The first occurs in 
pieces varying from the size of a hazel-nut to 
that of a walnut, or larger, which are roundish 
or irregular in shape, of a light yellowish colour, 
varying to red or brown in some pieces, opaque 
or semi transparent, the outside often covered 
with a white powder, and upon being pounded 
the whole becomes a white powder. It is very 
friable, and breaks with a dull, sometimes even, 
sometimes splintery fracture. The second sort 
is generally in larger pieces, mostly of a dir¬ 
ty-gray or fawn-colour, and intermingled with 
pieces of wood and other impurities.— Engl : 
Cgc : page 583. 

( 2150 ) BOSWELLIA GLABRA. 

Salaee, Hind. { Moreda, Taw. 

A small tree ; leaves pinnate, deciduous 


(2151) BOSWELLIA THURIFERA, Cole 
lirooke, As. Res. xi. 317- xi. 158. Roxb. FI. Jnd. 
383. Fereira, Medical Gazette, xx. 676. 

GuikIh barosa, Avul Kun- Koonder Zuchir, Aha*}. 

door, Vicuna Dup-salaec, Hind. 

Looban, IJt'K. 

A tree with leaves pinnate as the last; grows 
on the hills of the Deccan. It is a native of the 
mountainous tracts of Central India, and very 
common in the Shaliabad country. Dr. Hooker 
remarks, when speaking of this plant, we 
continued to ascend from Belcuppee in Beliar to 
the height of 1360 feet, where I came upon a 
small forest of the Indian Olibanum {Bostoellia 
thurifera), conspicuous from its pale bark, and 
spreading curved branches, leafy at their tips ; 
its general appearance is a good deal like that of 
the mountain ash. The gum, celebrated through¬ 
out the East, was flowing abundantly from the 
trunk, very fragrant ,anu transparent.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. p. 29. 'the Salai, solar. Borneelliu 
thurifera, remarks Dr. Irvine, tree, is plenti¬ 
ful in the Ajmeer hills : the gunda birosa is the 
prepared gum resin of this tree, and is similar 
in appearance and qualities to Venice turpentine. 
It is brought from Mewar, Ilarowtee and the 
Shckliawattee hills : and is considered stimulat¬ 
ing : an oil is distilled from it, said to cure go¬ 
norrhoea. It is used also in ointments : much 
used in painting and by the lakheries one tnatuid 
costs twelve rupees.— Med. Top. of Ajmeer : 
From the Shahabad country, Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
obtained fine specimens of the resinous products 
there called sale gond or sale lussa. At G’han- 
dolgur it is termed gunda biroza, and in 
the dry state sukha biroza. Dr. Hamilton how¬ 
ever thought the English Olibanum to be» the 
produce of an Amyris, partly because he could 
not find that the sale resin was used as incense 
by the Hindoos. The B. glabra and B. thuri¬ 
fera both furnish the Stale frankincense' of 
Dioscorides. Olibanum. The resin olibanum 
occurs in reddish! or pale yellow tears, oval, 
oblong, and obtuse, sometiipes in dense, opaque, 
brittle masses. The gunda barosa of the bazars 
is soft, ductile, opaque, greenish and white. The 
odour is balsamic and resinous, especially while 
the resin is burning; the flavour balsamic, and 
rather bitter, The powder, citron yellow. It is 
frequently adulterated by dammer, sandarach, 
and other cheaper resins; WKen chewed the 
hard variety softens, and dissolves partially in 
the saliva, which it render's white and emulsive. 
— O’Shaughnessy. ! ' . 

(2152) BOTANY BAY HE OAK The 
wood of this tree is used in ndiaking^Brush backs 
for veneers and in the manufacture of Tunbridge 
ware. ' ' 

(2153) BOTANY BAY KINO. This is the 
; 1 produce of Eucalyptus resinifera; it is opaque, 
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BOX WOOD. 


BRANDY. 


dark brown ; fracture shining and smooth; wa¬ 
tery solution blackens the salts of iron strongly, 

and precipitates solution of gelatine. 

(2154) BOTTLES. 

Bouteilles. Fa. Bottiglie, Kaachi, It. 

Boutteillen, Gkiu Bwltilki, 

Batlee, Guz. Hind. Bottellas, Sr. 

These are glass or stone-ware vessels of various 
shapes and sizes, for holding liquids Faulkner, 

A bottle manufactory was once established, in the 
vicinity of Madras, but it has long been discon¬ 
tinued. 

(2155) BOTBYCHIUM VIRG1NICUM— 
This large succulent fern grows plentifully in 
the Raklang Pass in the Sikkim Himalayas; it 
is boiled and eaten, both there and in New Zea¬ 
land. Indeed ferns are more commonly used for 
food than is generally supposed. In Calcutta, 
the Hindoos boil the young tops of a Polypodium 
with their shrimp curries; and both in Sikkim 
and Nepal the watery tubers of an Aspidittm 
are abundantly eaten. So also the pulp of erne I 
tree-fern affords food, but only in times of scar¬ 
city, as does that of another species in New 
Zealand ( Gyaihea medullar is): the pith of all is 
composed of a coarse sago, that is to- say, of j 
cellular tissue with starch granules.— Hooker Him. \ 
Jour. p. 292. j 

(5156) BOWRINGIA, a very curious and j 
interesting genus of fern was found at Pom rang j 
in the Kliasia Hills, which is only known to occur i 
elsewhere at Hong-koog in China, and has beeu 
called Bmringia , after the eminent Dr. Bowring. 

•— Hooker Him. Jour . Vol. II, page 313. 

(2157) BOZAH, is the Dukhanie and Hin- 
doostanie name of a fermented liquor, obtained 
from Natchenny, Eleusine (Cynosuras) coracami, 
and somewhat resembling country beer. It is 
chiefly used in the higher provinces of India 
(Atoislie's Mat. Med. p. 262); but the materials 
used in brewing or fermenting it vary in different 
places. The Sorghum- vulgare is occasionally 
used, as also- the bark of the margosa tree, and 
it is occasionally made more intoxicating by the 
use of drugs. 

(2158) BOXWOOD. 

Pa]in-hout, Derr. J Biicliabaum, Glut. 

Buis, Fa. I Basso, Bosso, BoseuJo, It. 

This is a valuable wood of a yellowish colour, 
close grained, veryhard, and heavy, it cuts better 
1 han any other wood, and is susceptible of 4 very 
line polish. It is chiefly used by engravers, 
turners, mathematical, and musical instrument 
makers, and also in the .manufacture of combs, 
kuile-hapdles, button-moulds, &c.. Localities, 
53outh of Europe, and West of Asia,-r -Faulkner. 
A new species of Box-wood has lately, however, 
been introduced into- Britain from the Himala¬ 
yas; it is the Buxus emarginatns of Dr. Wallich. 
This is found of considerable size and thickness, 


and the wood appears as good and compact ns 
that of the boxwood in use in. Europe.— Boyle, 
lllust. Himal. lloi. p. 827. On actual compa¬ 
rison the Himalayan box-wood is found to be 
softer than the common kinds, but is like them 
in other respects, and- woodcuts- have been 
engraved upon the wood of the Himalayan 
Buxus emarguiatus. Thfi Karens sometimes- 
furnished Mr. -Mason with specimens of a 
wood that ca» scarcely be distinguished from 
the box-wood of Europe, but he had never seen 
the tree, though Air. Mason has named it a Mur- 
raya.. Wallich found Nauclea cor difolia on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, which has “ wood co¬ 
loured like that of the box tree, but much lighter, 
and at the same time very close grained.” It 
may possibly be the same tree, although the Te- 
nasserim wood is not light; or it may be a Tavov 
tree, which he says has “ a strong tough wood* 
in*grain like box.”— Mason. 

(2159) BRACELETS.. The manufacture of 
Shell Bracelets is one of the indigenous arts of 
Bengal, in which the caste of Saukhari at Dacca 
excel. The chunks of which they are made arc 
large univalve shells (several species of turbincl- 
la) from six to seven inches long, and of a pure 
white eotor. They are imported into Calcutta 
from Ramnad in Southern India, and from the 
Mahlfve islands. At Dacca they are used for 
beetling fine Muslins, but principally for making 
the- lhrge massive bracelets which are worn by 
Hindoo women. They arc sawn into semi-circu¬ 
lar pieces, and these are rivetted and cemented 
to form the bracelets, some of which arc elabo¬ 
rately carved, and inlaid with a composition of 
lac and a ml pigment. A pair of bracelets of 
this description frequently costs as high as 3D 
Rupees. Of the thick pieces of the shells, heads 
are made to form the necklaces, which the Ben¬ 
gal' Sepoys wear. 

(21 GO) BR YGANTIA, a genus of plants be- 
lougiiur to the natural order ArislolocltiacM-. 
One of the species, Braguntia tomeulosn, is said 
by Dr. llorsfield to be intensely bitter,, and to he 
used as-a jnediciue in Java.— Engl. Cyc. page 
64 S. 

(2161)- BRAN. 

Musa, Guz. Hind. | Towroo, Tam. Tri.. 

The thin skins of corn, chiefly of rietfrtmd 
wheat, separated from the grain. Its chief use is 
for feeding pigs, poultiy, 8rc. 

(21(52) BRANDY. 

Brandewytt, But. Vhram aduitam, Lat. 

Eau de vie, Brandevin, Fk. Agu#r/lenlte, Port. 
Brantewein, Ger. Wido, Bus. 

Brandy, Tern. Aguardiente, Sp. 

Aquarzente, It. 

A spirituous product obtained by distilling 
wine. Its qualities vary with the kind of wine 
employed. It is imported’ into India frortt 
France and England. 
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BRASS LEAK. 


BRAZIL WOOD. 


(2163) BRASS. 

Missing, Messing. Gcelko- 
per, Dirr. 

Cnivre jaune, Lniton, Fr. 
Messing, Ger. 

Peetul, Gvz. Hind. 


Ottone, Tt. 

Oriehalcnm, Aurielial- 
cum. Lit. 

Sclenoi mjed, Rns. 
Laton, Azofar, Sr. 


Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc. The 
term is generally applied to the yellow alloy ot‘ 
copper, with about half its weight of zinc, in 
which case it is called by Engineers yellow brans: 
but copper alloyed with about one-ninth its 
weight of tin is the metal of brass ordnance or 
gun metal. Similar alloys used for the brasses 
or bearings of machinery are called hard brass, 
and when employed for statues or medals they 
are called Bronze. — Toml. Brass is extensively 
used in India for the manufacture of cooking 
and other domestic utensils, and is in greater 
request than copper among the natives. It is im¬ 
ported into Bombay from England (Faulk.) but is 
largely manufactured in many parts of the country. 
An excellent specimen of casting in brass and 
bronzing was exhibited at the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855 by Mr. Rohde, a description of which is 
thus given by the Exhibitor. “ The casting is 
in loam, 5 days are allowed for pickling (in ta¬ 
marind leaf and water), scraping, tiling, chasing, 
drilling, turning the cup and lastly annealing. 
The finished articles are then boiled in sowdoo 
(or wood ashes) and water, to free them from all 
grease, then set up and kept moist by dabbing 
with corrosive sublimate 1 oz. dissolved in slight¬ 
ly diluted vinegar 1 pint, till the desired tints are 
obtained, which may take i hour or 20 minutes, 
they are then plunged and well rinsed in clean 
water without friction and dried in sawdust. 
Blacklead moistened with spirits of turpentine 
is then applied with a brush as in blacking a 
stone: when polished, the article is heated a little 
above what the hand can bear and lacquered with 
shell-lac varnish. The only nicety required is in 
getting the articles perfectly free from all grease, 
even finger marks, and in checking the bronzing 
at a proper period ; if carried too far, it will scale 
off, if not far enough or irregularly, the color 
after rinsing will be varied. If the annealing 
has been irregular, the same will appear.’'— M. 
E. of 1855. 

(2164) BRASS CAMPIIIRE.— Borneo 
Camphor, Camphor of Baras, Malay Cam¬ 
phor. Bruss-c«K>or, Guz. & Hind. 

The product of a tree (Bryobalanops camplhO- 
ra), confined to Sumatra, Borneo, and the Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula. It is found only in small quan¬ 
tities, in concrete masses, in the fissures of the 
wood. It is more fragrant, and less biting and 
pungent than the comipon ca.mphor, and is held 
in much higher repute. It is imported into 
Bombay from China. —Faulkner. 

(216*5) BRASS LEAF, er tinsel, is manufac¬ 
tured by the Chinese to an enormous extent for 
making the kin hwil or ‘ golden flowers,’ used in 
worship. It is exported to India, in boxes es¬ 


timated to hold 50 catties.— Morrison, page 143. 
Also tin-foil to a small amount. Bones and horns 
are manufactured into buttons, opium-boxes, 
hair-pins, &c., some of which are exported. 
Bamboos, fishing-rods, and canes, form arti¬ 
cles of commerce under the designation of tchm- 
gees ; the former are procured for umbrella hand¬ 
les, the latter sell according to taste or fashion. 
The same may he said of the great assortment ol’ 
articles comprised under the head of curiosities , 
more or less of which ore purchased by every tra¬ 
der visiting the country. Vases, pots, jars, cups, 
images, boxes, plates, screens, statuettes, &c., 
made of copper, iron, bronze, porcelain, stone, 
wood, clay, or lacquered ware, of almost every 
shape, size, and degree of workmanship, consti¬ 
tute the articles sent abroad under this designa¬ 
tion.— WiUiam's Middle Kingdom , Fol. IL page 
400. 

(2160) BRASSICA, a genus of cruciferous 
plants, comprehending among other species the 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Borecole, Rape, 
Turnip, Colza, and the like. It is distinguished 
from other cruciferous genera by the following 
characters:—Its seeds contain an embryo, the 
radicle of which is embraced in the concavity of 
the folded cotyledons. Its pod is long, slender, 
and many-seeded. The seeds are spherical. The 
calyx is equal at the base, and slightly spreading; 
the petals are undivided ; the stamens entire.— 
Eng. Cgc. page 665. This grille contains several 
very important alimentary species, viz. the Brass- 
ica oleracea, cabbage, and tjie red-leaved variety 
of that species; also the B. campestris and rapa 
(rape), li. napus, turnip, and the variety oleifera , 
cultivated for its oil, which is consumed to an 
immense amount in France for illuminations.— 
O’Sham/hnessi/, page 188. 

(2167) BRASSICA CIIINENSIS. Shanghae 
oil is obtained from this.— Simmouds Comm. Pro¬ 
duct, p. 511. 

(2163) BRASSICA NAPUS, the Rape, Colza, 
or Coleseed, has the lower leaves lyrate, dentate, 
glabrous; upper leaves oblong, somewhat nar¬ 
rowed below, with a dilated cordate semi-amplex- 
icnul base. It is difficult, to find any character 
by which to distinguish this plant from Brassiea 
campestris. In fact some botanists regard Bras- 
sica napus as nothing more than a variety of 
Brassiea campestris. — Em/. Cyc, page 666. 

(2169) BRASSICA OLERACEA, Cabbage. 
One of tlie most highly esteemed vegetables of 
European gardens is the cabbage. 

(21 70) BRASSICA RAPA, Turnips. Tur¬ 
nips are occasionally grown in the Tenasserim 
Provinces; but they do not reward the cultivator 
so well f $ cabbages.— Mason. 

(2171) BRAZILWOOD, Queen’s Wood.— 


Brnsilicnhout. Dux. 
Hois He bresil Fr. 
Hrnsilien-holz, GkR- 
Madera del Bresil, ?p. 

A wood employed 


Legno del Brasile, Ver- 
sino It. 

Pao Brasil Pao de Raiuha, 
Port. 

for various purposes by 



BREAD. 

abinet makers in England, but its^ principal use 
5 in dyeing red. It is procured in many parts 
f the Western Hemisphere, from one or two spe- 
ies of Cmsalpinia, West Indian and South Ameri- 
an tribes, but, within the last fifteen years, from 
he Qnn Wood imported from Africa. The true 
Irazil tvood is supposed to be the Bahia nitida, 
rhicli yields a finer and more permanent colour 
lian anv other.— Total. Faulk. 

(2172) BREAD, may be leavened, or unlea- 
ened or uuferinented. Where leaven is m»t used, 
nbstances are employed in imitation of yeast, 
rnm which carbonic acid is disengaged, in making 
he broad, distending the dough and rendering it 
esicuhir and light: in the other, flour, water, 
vith perhaps the addition of salt, are alone em- 
•loved. In the former process, the substances 
:tu]>loyed are the veast of Europe, and the Palm 
vines or toddies of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
[’he substitutes for these are Sesqui—carbonate of 
Vnnnonia; carbonate of soda and hydrochloric 
icid ; or carbonate of soda and tartaric acid : but 
>v far the best of these substitutes is the carbo- 
late of ammonia. 

Wheaten Brand. —The species of bread in 
•ommou use in a country depends partly on 
In*, taste of the inhabitants, but more in the 
sort of grain suitable for its soil. The Chinese 
isc little bread and that little is generally of 
\ heat-flour. Cakes of wheat-flour, prepared on 
lie girdle, is a common article of diet amongst 
he races of northern and central India : Further 
'outli, on the table lands of the Peninsula, the 
lativcs of India use cakes made of the flour of 
lie Indian Corn, the Zea mays ; amongst the Mil- 
els, bread is made of the great millet, the Sor¬ 
ghum vulgare; also of the spiked millet, the l’en- 
:illaria spicata ; and the very poor of the people 
ise the hard Buggy, the Elcusiuc corocana, in 
he form of cakes. Barley is occasionally used 
tt the westward. Along the Sea-bord, however, 
>f all Southern Asia, and eastward into China, 
•oiled rice is the great article of diet, and it is 
mly made, with unfermented palm wine, into 
he cakes, familiarly known as Hoppers. The 
uperiority of wheat to all other farinaceous 
•hints, in the manufacture of bread, is so very 
;reat, that wherever this grain is easily and suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated, wheaten bread is used, to 
he nearly total exclusion of most others. The 
ssential constituents of wheat flour are starch, 
•Iso called farina or fecula, glutin, and a little 
ugar and albumen. Wheaten Bread is occa- 
iionally adulterated with alum, which is added 
o whiten the flour, and to enable it to retain a 
arger quantity of water. Salt is also employed 
n the adulteration of w heaten bread, for the 
same purposes as ulum, to whiten the’flour and 
uinble it to hold more water, and carbonate of 
nagnesia lias the same effect.— Hand. 

Indian corn bread, is rather less nutritious 
han that 'made from wheat, but is more 


BREAD-FRUIT TRIBE. 

fattening, in consequence of the greater quantity 
of oil contained in it. 

Idee flour is scarcely ever made into fer¬ 
mented bread, although it is said to be oc¬ 
casionally mixed with wheat flour, for that 
purpose. 

Bread of wood. In Sweden and Norway, 
saw-dust is sometimes converted into bread, 
for which purpose beech, or some wood that 
does not contain turpentine, is repeatedly ma¬ 
cerated and boiled in water, to remove solu¬ 
ble matters, and is then reduced to powder, 
heated several times in an oven, and ground: 
in this state it is said to have the smell 
and taste of corn-flour. It has a yellowish 
colour, and ferments on the uddition of leaven ; 
the sour leaven of corn-flour answering best for 
the purpose. When well baked, it makes a uni¬ 
form and spongy bread. By boiling wood-flour 
in water, a thick nutritious jelly is formed, like 
that made with wheat starch— Tomlinson, in 
Eastern and Southern Asia, the ordinaiy Wood 
Bread, the well known Sago, is made from the 
starch granules contained in the pith of several 
species of palms. It is largely used as an article of 
diet, alike for the robust labourer as for the in¬ 
valid, and is extensively exported for the use of 
the sick, and the nursery. 

(2173) BREAD-FRUIT TRIBE. This tribe of 
plants belongs to the natural family Artocarpea:. 
Among the Artocarpea}, we find the Bread¬ 
fruit, Fig, and Mulberry, genera of extensive 
distribution, numerous in species, growing to a 
great size, many of them of the greatest uti¬ 
lity to mankind, and probably much more 
important than is generally supposed ; if we 
look to them as sources of material for paper- 
making, siuce the bark of some of the species is 
already applied to this purpose in some countries. 
The true Bread-fruit tree, the Artocarpus incise , 
so famous for affording the chief article of food 
to the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, ami 
for which an expedition was sent by George III, 
under the celebrated Bligh, to introduce it into 
the West Indies, has bark which is useful to the 
people from its fibrous qualities : stripped, beat¬ 
en and prepared, it makes a kind of cloth, with 
which the South Sea Islanders clothe themselves. 
At Taiti, clothing made of it, and worn chiefly 
by the common people, was more common than 
that made with the Paper Mulberry, though in¬ 
ferior to it in softness and whiteness. Some of 
the East Indian species of Artocarpus, ns the dak 
tree, the Kantal, or A. iideprifolius, and the 
Dephal or A. Lakoocha, and others, are probably 
possessed of similar properties ; {hey are veiv 
abundant in Southern Asia, gtow to a great size, 
and are frequently cut down on account of their 
wood. There were sent to the "London Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851, bark and bark cloth, which may all 
be produced by specie*} of Artocarpus, as one of 
them was said to be the bark of the Trap tree , a 





BREAD STUFFS OF COMMERCE. 


BRICK. 


species of Arlocarpm, which furnishes the Gutta 
used as birdlime. The fibre of the bark i3 used 
for fishing Rues, cordage, and nets at Singapore. 
Ayylher, Choicat Kurmt , similar to the above, 
was from Bararn River. The Glam tree bark, 
from Borneo, furnishes a paper-like bark much 
used in caulking the seams of vessels. And the 
Kmmt or bark cloth worn by the Kayans when 
mourning for the dead was also from the River 
Baram.— Hoyle Fib. P.L p. 340, 


(2174) BREAD STUFFS OF COMMERCE. 
The grain crops, edible roots, and farinaceous 
plants forming the Bread Stuffs of Commerce,from 
which man derives his principal sustenance, con¬ 
sist of the nutritious cereal graius, the tuberous 
rooted plants and the trees yielding farina. They 
are very widely diffused, and necessarily occupy 
1 lie main attention of the cultivator ; their pro¬ 
ducts forming the most iinportuul staples of do¬ 
mestic and foreign commerce. The cereal grass¬ 
es and roots, cultivated in temperate regions, 
such As wheat, barley, oats, rye, and the potato, 
are well known ; but the Bread stuffs generally 
may be most conveniently arranged under three 
heads. Firstly—the Grain crops and legumes, 
which comprises the European cultivated grasses, 
wheat, barley, oats, See.; and the tropical ones of 
rice, maize, millet, Guinea corn, &e. Secondly 
—Palms and other trees yielding farina, includ¬ 
ing the sago palms, plantain and banana, and the 
bread fruit tree. And Thirdly—the edible Root 
crops aud Starch producing plants, which arc a 
somewhat extensive class, the chief of which, 
however, are the common potato, yams, cocos or 
eddoes, sweet potatoes, the bitter and sweet 
cassava or manioc, the arrowroot aud other plants 
yielding starch in more oV less purity. The 
Bread stuffs, as they are popularly termed, par¬ 
ticularly wheat and wheat, flour, maize, and rice, 
form very importaut articles of commerce, and 
enter largely iuto cultivation in various countries 
for home consumption and export, and Russia, 
India, and the United States, carry on a very 
considerable trade in grain with other countries. 
The annual imports into England of breadstuff's 
for food, taking the average of the four years 
ending with 1852, amounted to, 

. Tons. 


Corn and grain, 8,083.90” quartors, at 60 lb. the bunhel. 

Flour ;uid meal,... \ .. 

Face,...*... 

Potatoes. \ . 

Sago, arrowroot, &e,.... 


! 78,270 
207 , 1^0 
40,817 
42,440 
5,000 


\ Total.468,707 

\ 

Some portion of this quantity is doubtless con¬ 
sumed in the arts—as starch for stiffening linens, 
&c., and for other purposes not coming under 
the term of food, but there has been purposely 
left out in the calculation about 30,0(»0 to 40,001) 
quarters of rice in the husk annually imported. 
With a rapidly increasing population in all parts 
of the civilized world, the production of bread is 
obviously the first object to be sought .after, alike 


by the stutesmau aud the peasant. An immeuse 
amount would be realised in every country, by 
the single saving of a bushel to an acre, in the 
quantity of seed ordinarily sown, and, the. same 
result would follow if an additional bushel could 
be produced in the annual average yield of the 
wheat crop. From the best statistical accounts 
that can be obtained, the wheat annually pro¬ 
duced in the United Kingdom of 

England, Scotland, Ireland, is, ....... 111.6K1.820 buslisel. 

In France it is.. 108,660,000 ,, 

United States. 100,r>i>3,S99 „ 


The amount of seed ordinarily sown to the acre 
in France is from two to three bushels. The 
return of crop for the seed sown is represented as 
in the best districts averaging G - 25 for one; in 
the least productive 5 - t0 for one. Those curious 
to know the calculations which have been made 
in some other countries in regard to this matter, 
will laid the following information of use. 

Increase 

COUNTRIES. for seed sown. 

Spain, Denmark, Prussia, France—best lands, G for one. 

Portugal, Tuscany, Ireland. 10 ,, 

Plains of Lucca, Bologna.. 15 

Piedmont — Plains of Marengo,. 4 to live- 

Roman Sta<U\s - Pontine marshes, Kingdom) 

of Naples best districts. J 

Roman States and Kingdom of Naples ) ^ 

Ordinary lands. Scotland, Poland,. \ ” 

Malta the best lauds, . 3S to 84 ,, 

,, Ordinary lands,.. 22, 25, JiO ,, 

NORTHERN EUROPE. 


Sweden and Norway. Russia, Pro¬ 


vince of 'Fainhot*.. 




1838 


4.50 for one. 
5 ,» 

3 


Russia, a good haVvcst,. 1819 

—-provinces north of 50 deg.) 1RO , 

latitude,. i 

England,. 1830 9 

Holland,. 1828 7.50 „ 

Belgium,... 1828 11 ,, 

Bavaria. 1827 7 to 8 „ 

Austria,. 1&12 7.05 ,, 

Hungary. 1812 4 „ 

Switzerland, lands of an inferior) ]§<>5 3 

quality,......J J ” 

Of a good quality, 8 ; of the best) 9 

quality,.. ) w *’ 

{Statistique des Oereales de la France par Moreau de 
Jonnes.)— Simmonds, p 217. 


(2175) BRICK, 

Eeut, Hind, Gu£. Chengkul. Tam. Eetagarai, Tel. 

A building material known since a very early 
period of the world’s history, formed of temper¬ 
ed clay, and hardened either by exposure to the 
sun’s rays or to the heat of a furnace, the former 
being called sun-dried bricks and the latter 
burnt bricks. They are also employed to make the 
metal of roads in countries where stone does not 
occur. The various argillaceous earths used in 
brick making are generally mixed with some 
other substance, being for the most part unfit to 
be used alone. Some are almost pure, clay or 
alumina, and arc strong and exceedingly plastic, 
but cannot be dried without splitting; others, 
























BiUNJAL. 


BUOAIELIACE.E. 


being light aiul sandy clays or loams are too loose 
to be made into bricks without the admixture ot 
lime as a flux, to bind the materials. Others 
again, are natural compounds of alumina and 
silica, and, if free from lime, magnesia or metallic 
oxides, these are exceedingly valuable clays 
boifig from their infusible nature well adapted 
for making fire clays, for liuing furnaces, for 
making crucibles, glass-house pots, &c. Fire 
clay is found in many places in India, and Dr. 
Hunter and the Madras Mint make firebricks 
equal to any imported and at less than half the 
cost. Bricks are still made in India by hand 
moulds, but in Britain they are now almost all 
made by machinery. 

(2176) BUI ED ELIA SP1NOSA, ltoxb. p. 
735 .; Enphorbiucece , lloxb. c. 171. 

Korn man, Tkl. | Moolloo vengny marum, Tam. 

This is a large tree, a native of the Cirears 
and Bengal. The qualities of its wood not known, 
though the tree is not uncommon and attains a 
considerable size in the Alpine jungles. It is a 
tree with a pretty large trunk, branches armed 
with strong thorns, leaves alternate, hilarious; 
flowers small, of a greenish yellow ; berry small 
and globular; bark a strong astringent, and 
said to be vermifuge for catttc.—0 *Shung/tneaag , 
pa (jo. 552. 

(2177) BRINJAL. Eggplant. j 


Kuttrikai. Tam. 

Bvmzuu, Priv. 

Vunkiiia, Tkl. 

Troup, Malay. 

Kiln Itanidena, IIokt. M. 


Bodiupnn. Sumatran. | 

Brinaal, Eng. ! 

Solatium nielou^ena, I 

Lin. ^ { 

Vartaka, Sans. i 


'l'lie plant which produces this very excellent, 
pot vegetable, is called in Europe “ The Egg 
plant” it is of the class Pcntandria and order 
Mouogvonia. There is a line variety, large and 
long shaped, called by the Tamools kodivcluug 
Kattrikai. — Ainslie. 


(2178) BIUNJAL. Var. Solanum melongena. 


Kaliaua kattrikai, Tam. I Kodikaloo vankain, Tkl. 
Burree Byupuu, Duk. j Ducrgavartaka, Sans. 


This is a variety of the Bvinjal, and is eaten by 
the common people .—Jin alio p. 210. 

(2179) BIUNJAL, prickly stemmed. 
Solanum insanum. Liu. 


Mollu kiittrikai, Tam. 
Doila, Duk. 


Moluka knia, Tkl. 


This is a small, inferior sort of Brinjal, which 
takes its Tamool name from the circumstance 
ot its stems being covered; with; prickles. ' It 
would appear to be the Seh unda of the Hortus 
Malabaricus.— Ainslie, page 241. For culinary 
purposes, the vegetable egg, or brinjal, is one of 
the best vegetables in India. Several varieties 
are extensively cultivated and eaten by all class¬ 
es. It is a large round-shaped fruit, both pim¬ 
ple ajid white { another is white, thin and long; 
a smaller, species again is pear-shaped, red and 
purple striped; and there is one seldom exceed¬ 


ing the size of an egg. They are all dressed 
alike and used both in curries and other native 
dishes, and are much on the tables of Europeans. 
Their propagation is by seed, at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains. The young plants are placed 
at about eighteen inches apart and require water¬ 
ing every third or fourth day} they are sold from 
one to three pice a seer. 

(2180) BRISTLES. 


BorsteU, Dei. 

Soies, Fit. 

Borsten, Gkr. 

Set ole, It. 

The strong glossy hairs 
of the hog and the wild boar, 
sively used by bruslnnakers, 
dlers. Sr< 

— Faulkner. 


Sets. Lat. 
Szczeeiny, Pot,. 
Selltsclietina, Bus. 
Cent us, Sctns, Sp. 


growing on the back 
'They are exten- 
slioemakers, sad- 
Russia is the great mart for bristles. 


( 2181 ) BROCADE. Lappa. Hind. Gt z. 

A fabric composed of satin, striped or pvrfled 
with gold or silver. It is now chiefly manufac¬ 
tured in different parts of India—Surat, Benares 
and Ahmedabad principally, aud is almost exclu¬ 
sively used in the making*of wedding, and state 
dresses for native princes and noblemen. 

(2182) B ROD LEA. Liliacece —These bulbs 
with lilac, blue aud white flowers may be grown 
like other lilies in a rich loam and are increased 
by off-sets of the roots. 

(2183) BROMELIACE.E. Tin: Pine-apple 
Tribe. The Bromel worts, or the Bine apple 
tribe is a natural order of Endogens consisting of 
dry herbaceous plants, remarkable for their hard¬ 
ness and dryness of foliage. The flowers of most 
are pretty, and some of them, remarkably hand¬ 
some and sweet scented ; but, except in the genus 

JnunamC' the fruit is in no case of any value : 
the order contains 23 genera and 130 species.— 
Eng. dye. p. 669, The Pine-apple, or Ananas, 
one of this tribe of plants, is an object of the 
most careful culture in Europe, on account of its 
pleasantly sweet and aromatic fruit, its long and 
rigid leaves, which are thorny at the edges and 
point, abound in a quantity of fine white fibres, 
which are, in some countries, woven into tins 
finest fabrics, netted, or twisted into lines for 
fishing and into ropes possessed of considerable 
strength. These are said not to be injured by 
constant immersion in water—a property which 
the natives increase by tanning them. The Pine¬ 
apple (Amentum sativa, formerly Bromeliu ana¬ 
nas), being a native of the moist forests of South 
America, from the level of the sea to elevations 
of about 1800 feet, requires, for its successful 
culture as a fruit, a warm and moist climate; 
but, like others of the family, the species are ca¬ 
pable of existing in a warm, dry air. The Pine¬ 
apple is said to have been introduced into India 
by the Portuguese, in the year 1594. It has, in 
some parts, become so naturalised, as to appear 
indigenous. Capt. Turner, in his journey to 
Teshoolooraboo, mentions it as very abundant at 
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the foot of the Himalayas. It flourishes in As¬ 
sam, and forms thickets near Rangoon, produc¬ 
ing, also, according to the accounts of different 
visitors, very juicy, well-flavoured frnit. Dr. 
Wallich, in the year 1836, presented to the Agri¬ 
cultural Society, a bag made on the Khasia Hills, 
of Pine-apple fibre, having purchased it for a 
trifle at Cheraponjee. He mentions the enor¬ 
mous quantity of Pines grown on that range, and 
that the plant appears as if it were quite a natu¬ 
ral production. Dr. Heifer describes the Pine¬ 
apple as so abundant in the Tenasserim provinces 
as to be sold in Amherst Town in the months 
of June and July at the rate of one rupee for a 
boat-load. It chiefly abounds in low grounds, 
though it is also to be found in the hills 
amongst the Karens. The natives know it only 
by the American mune, which they transform into 
Nannah thi —* thi’ designating fruit. They do not 
seem to be acquainted with the beautiful fibre 
yielded by the leaves. The Pine-apple is des¬ 
cribed as growing in great abundance in the 
Philippine Islands, but as producing only a 
small, rather dry fruit. But we require some 
precise information to enable us to judge whether 
this is actually the plant escaped from cultiva¬ 
tion. M. Perrotet considers it a distinct species, J 
and has named it Bromelia pigna , from the 
Spanish name Pigna or Pina, signifying a cone. 
There, this wild plant is valued on account of 
the line hair like fibres which arc separated from 
out of the leaves. Of these fibres, the celebrat¬ 
ed pine-apple cloth of the Philippines, sometime 
called “ batiste d’auanas,” and resembling the 
finest muslin-like fabric, is woven. This is 
embroidered by the nuns of the convents in 
Manilla, with great skill and taste. Some beau¬ 
tiful specimens of these, uuder the name of Pina 
muslin, were to be seen in the Exhibition of 
1851. This is sometimes called grass-cloth, but 
erroneously. With a maguifier the fibres may 
be seen to be very numerous and fine, but not 
twisted at all, as in grass-cloth or the finest mus¬ 
lins and cambrics. Mr. Bemiet, in his ‘ Wander¬ 
ings,’ observes that one of the coarser fibres may 
be subdivided into threads of such fineness as to be 
barely perceptible, yet sufficiently strong for any 
purpose. Mr. Bennet mentions visiting a plan¬ 
tation near Singapore, made by a Chinaman, 
for the preparation of the fibres of the ananas or 
wild pine-apple, which are exported to China, 
being used there “ in the manufacture of linens.” 
The Chinese said he got l-J- rupees the catty, for 
the fibre. The leaves recently gathered—and 
the largest are preferred—are laid upon a board 
and the epidermis is removed with a broad knife. 
Upon its removal from the upper surface of the 
leaf, the long and beautiful fibres were seen 
lying upon the lower and denser epidermis, run¬ 
ning in a longitudinal direction; the fasciculi 
of fibres were then readily detached by the hand 
on being raised with the broad knife. The aepa* 
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ration of the fibre of the ananas is practised in 
other places besides the Philippine Islands. The 
Singapore Committee forwarded specimens {Tali 
nanm) from Malacca, as well as some of three 
different qualities prepared at Singapore, and a 
portion as ready for weaving, that is, with /he 
ends gummed, or joined together by some adhe¬ 
sive substance; thus forming the “invisible 
knots” of an old author. Specimens were also 
sent from Java and the island of Celebes. Dr. 
Roxburgh does not appear to have paid much 
attention to the separation of the ananas fibre ; 
but in the year 1835), Miss Davy sent specimens 
of a thread prepared from the wild pine-apple 
plant of Assam, of various degrees of fineness, 
observing that the thread must he prepared when 
the leaves are green, as nothing can be done with 
them in a dry state. Miss Davy subsequently 
sent specimens of cloth manufactured from this 
thread to the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, 
observing that she had had much difficulty in 
getting it woven, as the principal manufacturers 
in Dacca positively refused to undertake making 
it into cloth. A weaver in the jungles near Dac¬ 
ca, afterwards undertook to do so, and wove the 
cloth which was sent. Of this, Miss Davy had 
some embroidered iu silver, - a style of work in 
which the natives of that part of the country ex¬ 
cel. The specimens of the fibre were shown by 
Mr. E. Solly to spinners in this country, but who 
did not consider it could be substituted for llax 
in the manufacture of textile fabrics. A patent 
was, however, taken out by M r. Zincke, for the 
manufacture of thread from this fibre, because, 
when bleached, it could be spun in the same way 
as flax. The process of bleaching, by destroying 
the adhesion between the bundles of fibres, ren¬ 
ders it much finer ; and hence enables it to be 
extended between the rolls in the process of spin¬ 
ning. lie considers that, from its beautiful sil¬ 
ky lustre, combined with considerable strength, 
it is well adapted to form a substitute for linen, 
l’ine-apple fibres (anam tiara), and the tow or 
oakum from them, were also sent to the Ixmdoit 
Exhibition of 1851, from Madras and from Trn- 
vancorp, showing that the art of separating these 
fibres is extensively diffused. Dr. Hunter re¬ 
ceived some very fine, strong, nnd silky fibres 
from Porto Novo, prepared by Mr. Lima. 
Besides the fibre, some twine and cord made 
with it was also sent from Madras and 
from the Eastward. Mr. Bennett says, that 
at Singapore, from the cost of labour, the pine¬ 
apple fibre could not be prepared under thirty- 
eight or forty dollars the pecul; but in Penang, 
or other places where labour is cheap, and wo¬ 
men and children could be employed upon it, the 
expense would hardly exceed ten dollars per pe¬ 
cul. In the experiments which Dr. Royle made 
with these various fibres, a certain quantity of 
those prepared at Madras bore 260 lb., while a 
similar quantity from Singapore bore 350 lb. be* 
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lore they broke ; but of New Zealand flax the same 
proportions bore only 260 lb. In a report 
from the Arsenal of Fort William, dated June 
3d, 1853, the results are given of some experi¬ 
ments made by Conductor Wilkins on several 
kinds of rope manufactured by Messrs. W. II. 
Horton and Co., of Calcutta; and among these 
there is one of Pine-apple fibre, of three inches 
and a quarter in circumference. The Govern¬ 
ment proof is that a rope of this size should bear 
a weight of 42 cwt., but it bore no less than 15 
ewt. more, that is, it broke with a weight of 57 
cwt. (‘ Journ. of Agric. Soc. of India,’ vol. viii, 
p, 1 82); proving incontestably that Pine-apple 
possesses strength for cordage, as well as fineness 
lor textile fabrics .—Royle Fib. PL.p. 37. 


(2184) BRONZE, Gun Mbtal. 


Stuek-goed, DTjt. 
Stuckinit, Gku. 
ISronzo, It. 


Metallum tormentorum, 
Lat. 

Metallic Canoncs, Sp. 


It is used for casting statues, cannons, bells, 
frames, stands for argaml lamps, ornaments, &c. 
Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, the quan¬ 
tity of tin employed varying according to the 
(•fleet desired to be produced. Analysis has 
shown that ancient weapons and tools contained 
8 to 15 per cent of tin ; medals from 8 to 12 
per cent tin, with 2 parts zinc added to each 100, 
for improving the bronze colour. The modern 
alloys of copper and tin have led to the produc¬ 
tion of a variety of metals bearing different 
names, as Soft Gnu metal, Brass ordnance 
metal, with 8 to 12 per cent tin, the various 
Bell metals and the Chinese gongs with 20 per 
cent of tin: and speculum metal, of 1264 of 
copper to 58*9 of tin.— Tomlinson. . 


(2185) BROOM GRASS. Aristida setacea, Lin. 
Todapum, Tam. 1 Chceinpirie Kutta, Tel. 

.laroo, Dlk. | 


This article in the more southern parts of the 
Peninsula is called Yullakamar Brooms are also 
made of the Eerkoo, the midrif of the 

cocoanut leaf .—A ins. Mat. Med. p. 145. 


(218 G) BROOMS. 

Balais, Fk. | Scope, It. 

Bescn, Gek. Metlu, Res. 

.laroo. Ilixn. Esoobas, Sp. 

Torapum, Tam. 

Are w'ell know'n articles, formed of various 
materials, and used for sweeping floors, walls, 
ceilings, &c. They get the name of broom, be¬ 
cause first made in Europe from the small bran¬ 
ches of the plant of that name. In,India, they 
are made of the strong grasses which abound. 
That in Southern India, is the Torapum pilloo, 
the broom grass, above described. 


(2187) BROUSSONETIA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Urticacea and 
sub-order Mora. There is but one species Brous- 
sonetin papyrifera. 


BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA. 

(2188) BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA. 
(Gluga, Javanese.) The Paper Mulberry, formerly 
Morns, now Broussonetia papyrifera , is a re.; 
which has long been famous for its fibrous bark, 
as this is made into a kind of cloth as well as into 
paper. It is a native of the isles of the Southern 
Ocean, as well as of China and of Japan. In Taiti, 
or Otaheite, and other islands, they make cloth 
of its bark; and it i3 said that the finest and 
whitest cloth and mantles worn by the principal 
people at Otaheite and in the Sandwich Islands 
is made of the bark of this tree, and this when 
dyed red takes a good colour. It is called Kilia on 
the west coast of Celebes. It is from the inner 
baik of this plant that the Japanese and the 
Chinese manufacture a kind of paper. It forms 
a small tree with soft brittle woolly branches, 
and large hairy rough leaves, either heart-shaped 
and undivided, or cut into deep irregular lobes. 
Some of the individuals are sterile, others fruit¬ 
ful. The flowers of the sterile trees grow in 
catkins, which fall soon after their anthers have 
all shed their pollen ; these catkins are compos¬ 
ed of little greenish-purple membranous calyxes, 
each seated in the axil of a hairy bract and con¬ 
taining four elastic stamens. The flowers of the 
fruitful trees are collected into round green heads, 
and consist of a calyx like that of the sterile 
tree, w ith a small simple pistil occupying.its cen¬ 
tre, and having a long downy stigma. The 
heads gradually push forth little oblong greenish 
bodies ; these are the ripening fruits, winch at 
maturity have a bright scarlet colour, and are of 
a pulpy consistence, with a sweetish insipid taste. 
Sir James Smith gives the following abridgment 
of Kiempfer’s account of the preparation of 
paper from its bark by the Japanese :—“ For 
this purpose the branches of the present year, 
after the leaves are fallen, in December, are 
chosen, and being cut into pieces about a yard 
long are boiled till the bark shrinks and is easily 
separable from the wood, which is then thrown 
away. The bark being dried is preserved till 
it* is wanted. In order to make paper it is soak¬ 
ed for three or four hours in water, after which 
the external skin and the green internal coat are 
scraped off ; at the same time the stronger and 
firmer pieces are selected, the produce of the 
youngest shoots being of an inferior quality. 
If any very old portions present themselves they 
are, on the other hand, rejected as too coarse. 
All knotty parts and everything which might im¬ 
pair the beauty of the paper are also removed. 
The chosen bark is boiled in a lixivium till its 
downy fibres can be separated by a touch of the 
finger. The pulp so produced is then agitated 
in water till it resembles tufts of tow. If not 
sufficiently boiled the paper will be coarse though 
strong ; if too mucly it will indeed be white, 
bu,t deficient in strength and solidity. Uponth 3 
various degrees and modes of washing the pulp 
much also depends as to the quality and beauty 
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of the paper. Mucilage obtained from boiling 
vice, or from a root called Omd (Kaempif., 474), 
one of the mallow' tribe, is afterwards added to 
the pulp. The paper is finished much after the 
European mode, except that stalks of rushes are 
used instead of brass wires.”— Eng. Cyc. page 
671. Dr. Royle remarks that the manu¬ 
facture of paper from this bark was long 
since accurately described by Ksempfer, as 
seen by him in Japan, where they are said to 
cultivate this plant much as osiers are cultivated 
in Europe ; the young shoots being cut down in 
December, after the leaves have fallen. These 
are then ent into good long pieces, and are boil¬ 
ed until the separation of the bark displays the 
naked wood, from which it is then easily separa¬ 
ble with the aid of a longitudinal incision. In 
order to make paper, dried hark is soaked for a 
few hours in water, after which the outer cuticle 
and the internal green layer are scraped off. The 
stronger and firmer pieces are separated from the 
youngest shoots, which are of inferior quality. 
The selected bark is boiled in a lev of wood- 
ashes till the fibres am be separated by a touch 
of the finger. The pulp so produced is then 
agitated iu water till it resembles tufts of tow. 
if not sufficiently washed the paper will be coarse, 
but strong; if too much boiled it will be weaker, 
but white. It is then beaten on a table, with ba¬ 
tons of hard wood, into a pulp. Mucilage ob¬ 
tained from boiled rice, or from a plant called 
areni, is added to the pulp. These three are 
stirred with a clean reed till reduced into a 
homogeneous liquor, and when of a due consis¬ 
tence are ready for conversion into sheets of pa¬ 
per. This process is interesting, from its resem¬ 
blance to that adopted with the Nepal Paper 
plant, showing the probable introduction of the 
art from China Specimens of Paper Mulberry 
cloth, or rather paper used for the purposes of 
doth, and made from the bark of the Paper 
Mulberry, as well as paper made from the same 
bark, were sent to the Exhibition of 1851 from 
Singapore. Mr. Williams says, the alburnum 
is carefully separated from the bark, and beaten 
to a pulp, and when mixed with rice sizing, is 
formed into sheets by moulds. The largest portion 
of the paper used in Japan is manufactured from 
this substance, but the Chinese usually employ 
bamboo and cotton ; some of it is very fine and 
silky. The fibrous properties of this plant are 
interesting not only on its own account but also 
because it is allied*to the Mulberries, the genua 
( Monts) numerous in species, and abounding in 
individuals, many of which ate cultivated on ac¬ 
count of their fruit, but still more for their leaves 
as food for the silkworm. It is probable that 
most of the species of t*»e genus Morus have 
bark of a sufficiently fibrous nature. Put few, 
if any^seem to be turned to th^s useful account. Yet 
the bark of the White MulbeWy seems from very 
early times to have been made into paper in 
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China; for Marco Polo informs us that ‘‘the 
Grand Khan' causes tlie bark to lie stripped from 
those Mulberry ttecs, the leaves of whieh are used 
for feeding silk-worms, and takes from it that 
thin rind which lies between the coarse bark and 
the wood of the tree. This being steeped, and 
afterwards pounded in a mortar until reduced to 
a pulp, is made into paper, resembling that which 
is made from cotton.” This fact directs atten¬ 
tion to the bush cultivation of the Mulberry in 
Bengal, for feeding silk worms. This culture 
consists in planting cuttings of the Mulberry, 
which, as they grow, are cut down about four 
times in the year, in order to produce young leaves 
for the successive broods of silk-worms. The 
countless number of shoots which are thus 
thrown away, or used as fuel, would probably, 
under the agency of the dheukee, yield good 
half-stuff for the paper-maker. Mr. Henley, 
indeed, informs us that, before leaving India, he 
had produced very satisfactory specimens of 
half-stuff from the bark of these rejected stems. 
The bark separates when the cut stems are steep¬ 
ed in water, and when pounded up, the greater 
part of the mucilaginous matter passes off, leav¬ 
ing a mass, having much of the good qualities of 
linen rag half-stuff. Royle Fib. FI. p. 311. In Chi¬ 
na, the lenf of the common mulberry is tbc princi¬ 
pal object of its culture, but the fruit is eaten, 
and the wood burned for lampblack used in mak¬ 
ing ink.— William*’ Middle Kingdom, p. 281. 

(2189) BROWALLIA, Schopuui.ariace.i:. 
These are handsome plants, blue and white 
flowers, easily cultivated from seed in any good 
soil. The white is an upright,, and the blue a 
spreading, plant.; both havings pretty and deli¬ 
cate appearance.— Riddell. 

(2190) BROWN HEMP, is the commercial 
name given in Bombay to tlie fibres of the Hib¬ 
iscus ennnabinus. It is the Ambaree or Mesla 
pat of Bengal and the Palungoo of Madras, and 
is also known as Indian Hemp. See Ambakke. 

(2191) BRUCEA ANTIDYSENTEllICA, is 
considered by the Wooginoos of Abyssinia a 
most valuable remedy in dysentery, and severe 
cases of diarrhoea. The false angustura bark 
was long supposed to be the produce of this 
Brucea, and its active principle was accordingly 
named Brucine . It is now however established 
' that the false angustura bark is that of the strych- 
nos nux-vomica, the Kuchila tree of Bengali— 
O’Shanghnessy, page 226. 

(2192) BRUCEA SUMATRANA, Roxb. Il¬ 
iad. i. 449. This is a native of Sumatra, 
the Moluccas, Cochin China, and China, but has 
been successfully grown,in the Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta. In one year the plants were about four 
feet high, With a stntightfrgneous stem, and few 
branches; they then J^an to flower in May, and 
continued to blosspin and ripefi their seed all the 
year,_ O’SJiaughnmy, page 226. Brucea Sum- 



BRYONIA CALLOSA. BRYONIA GRANDIS. 


atrana has serrated leaflets villous beneath, the 
racemes usually compound,the petals longer than 
the calyx. The leaves are intensely bitter, and 
possess the same medicinal properties as the 
Bracea antidysenterica(Christison, Dispensatory ; 
Doi^ Gardener’s Dictionary .)— Engl. Oyc.p. 671. 

(2193) BRUMADUNDOO or COOROO- 
KOO OIL. Argemone Mexicana. 

Brumudmidoo yeiiuai, Tam. Oil of Prickly Poppy, or. 
Brumaduudio Noona, Tei.. Jamaica yellow thistlr, 
1'ariiijcie datura ka tel. Hind. Eng. 

This pale yellow, limpid oil, may be obtained 
in large quantities from the round corrugated 
seeds of the prickly poppy, which was originally 
introduced from Mexico in ballast, but now 
flourishes luxuriantly in all parts of India. It 
whs noticed under the head of Argemone mexi¬ 
cana. It is sometimes expressed by the natives 
aud used in lamps, but is doubtless sidapted to 
other and more important uses. In North 
Arcot it costs from Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-1-0 per 
maund .—Madras Exhibition of 1855. SccAuge- 
MONE MEXICANA. 

(2194) BRUNSVIGIA TOXICARIA. Ama¬ 
ryllis disticha, Linn. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The viscid juice of the bulbs is 
a powerful poison, and used by the Bushmen on 
their arrows.— O’ Shanghnessy, page 656. 

(2195) BRUSHES. 

Brosses, Fr. Sclilschctki, Bus. 

Bursten, Gek. Brostas. Cepillos, Eaco- 

Setole, Spazzole. It. billas, Sr. 

Escovas, Port. Broosli, Vkrn. 

Brushes are made of hairs, hog’s bristles, 
strips of whale-bone, vegetable filaments of 
palms &c. fastened together in a handle, or in 
holes drilled for the purpose iu a stock of wood, 
bone, ivory 8tc. and are of various shapes with 
various names, according to the purpose for 
which they are contrived. The smallest kind is 
the hair brush, used in water colour drawing. 
Bristles however are the chief of the articles em¬ 
ployed in their manufacture, and on the average 
of the three years ending 1842, the average im¬ 
ports to England of bristles amounted to 
1,772,196 lbs. a year, but in 1845 to 2,412,267 
lbs.— Toml. 

(2196) BRYONIA. Spec. 

Chukan pullum, Tam. i Gotoomba, Sans. 

Boodama pundoo, Tei.. | 

The Bryonia, of which this is the fruit, grows 
in the woods ; it is of an inferior order, and is 
only eaten by the common people.— Ainslie, page 
223. 

(2197) BRYONIA ALBA, same as B. dioi- 
ca in properties.— O’Shaughnessy ,, page 34,7. 

(2198) BRYONIA CALLOSA. 

Boddama Kaia, Tkl. 

The bitter seeds are ’ given in worm cases, and 


yield also a fixed oil used in lamps.— O'Shaugh¬ 
nessy, page 348. It is called. 

Toomuttikai yenuai, Tam. | Boddama kaia noona, Tet,. 

And is used in some parts of the country, 
where the fruit abounds. It is extracted by 
boiling in water, and is procurable only in very 
small quantities.— Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

(2199) BRYONIA COCCINIA. 

Covny-kai, Tam. 

The fruit when green is used in making chat- 
ney ; it is common everywhere in hedges and 
gardens, where it is a troublesome weed.— 
Jaffrey. 

(2200) BRYONIA DIOICA. ApircAox A« vkij, 
Bp«/<u/ia,l)iosc. Root large, white, long, fleshy. Root 
acrid and purgative, produces also violent 
vomiting. It was formerly a very popular re¬ 
medy in Europe, but is now banished from the 
Pharmacopoehe.— O’ Shaughnessy, p. 347. 

(2201) BRYONIA EPIGASA. Rottl. 

Koluitg kovay kxliuig, Tam. | Rawkns Gudda, Hind. 

This valuable bitter root resembles that of the 
Colombo plant ( O’Sh. p. 347): it is mucilagin¬ 
ous and tonic, stomachic and aperient; and na¬ 
tives employ it in the latter stages of dysentery; 
they also give it internally for old venereal affec¬ 
tions and chronic rheumatism: it is for the most 
part prescribed in powder (which is of a very 
pale yellow color) in doses of a pagoda weight in 
the course of the four and twenty hours, and is 
continued for eight or ten days together: this 
quantity generally produces one or two loose 
motions. The root when dried very much resem¬ 
bles in taste the Columbo root, to which it also 
approaches in medicinal qualities. The follow¬ 
ing is l)r. Rottler’s own botanical description of 
the Bryonia epigrea :—The stalk sulcate, smooth. 
The leaves somewhat fleshy, cordate, trilobate, 
dentate, rough, the lateral lobes subbilobate- The 
flowers in a raceme—male flowers, five, small, 
female flower single peduuculate, proceeding from 
the same axilla as the male flowers.— Ainslie'"s 
Mat. Med. p. 301. 

(2202) BRYONIA GRANDIS. 

The Plant, 

Jivaka, Yitnba, Patuparni, Telkatcha, Hin®. 

Sans. Covay, Tam. 

Koondorie, Duk. 

The juice of the leaves is used as an applica¬ 
tion to obstinate ulcers produced by the bites of 
animals {Ainslie, vol. ii. p. 43fi.)—0*Skaugh‘ 
nessy,page 348. 

The Leaves, 

Covay keerav, Tam. I Dooda koora, TEL. 

Kundorie ke baujee, Due. | Binib, Sans. 

The Fruit, 

Covay kai, Tam. I Donda kaia, Tel. 

Kundorie ka phul, Duk. | Bimb, Sans. 

The fruit QaireaenaesiriL when unripe is rank- 
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BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA. 

•d amongst the Kras *<nij or garden stuffs of 
the natives of India. In that state it has a slight' 
ly acid but not unpleasant taste. When ripe it 
is considered as a fruit (pulluni) u tpcb, and it is 
then Sweetish but insipid; it is smooth, oblong, 
and about an inch and a half long.— Aimlie, 
page 139. 

(2803) BRYONIA ROSTRATA. Rottl. 

Appacovay, Tam. 

• Leaf of the beaked bryony.— Aimlie t Mat. 
Med. p. 259. This is a native of Tranque- 
bar. The root is prescribed in India as an 
astringent and emollient poultice in cases of 
piles. {Ainslie )— O'Shaughnessg, page 347. 

(2204) BRYONIA SCABRA, Lin. Ainslie 

Ahilayknm, Sans. Musniusa, Dun. 

Mosnmooikei keerey, Tam. Noodoaa kooi-a. Tel. 

Mustmua ka baujee, Dus. Ahilayka, Sans. 

The shoots and leaves are Hperient : the fruit 
slightly bitter also.— O'Sh. p. 348. 

(2205) BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINUM. 
This curious flowered plant with a leaf like the 
house-leek was introduced into India by Lady 
Clive, from the Moluccas, and has been so natu¬ 
ralized on the Tenasserim Coast, that it may be 
sometimes seen growing around old pagodas like 
a wild plant.— Mason. 

(2206) BUCIIANANIA LATIFOLIA.— 
Broad-leaved Buchanania. 

Moreeda, Tam. I Theet-aai, Burmese. 

Pojal, Hind. | 

This is a jungle tree, flowering after the rains 
It is common in the Kotah jungles. Both the 
Buchanania latifolia and B. angusti/olia, are 
found in Tenasserim. The former is plentiful, 
both in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts, and 
the latter is only seen about Rangoon. They 
both yield valuable oil-seeds of the sweet or 
fatty class.— McClelland. A very fine oil might 
be expressed from the seed. The Buchanania 
latifolia is very handsome; flowers fragrant, and 
the wood hard and durable. It bears fruit 
about the size of a small cherry, in long bunches, 
colour of a darkish purple: the kernels, or seeds, 
which arc covered with a double shell, after 
being prepared by the natives, are sold in the 
bazars of India four or five pounds for a rupee : 
they possess the flavor of almonds, and are used 
as such by the native confectioners, the fruit is 
agreeable, and the seed, called Chironji Hind } 
Chaurapuppoo Tam., has a very pleasant 
rich flavour. The method of preparing them 
by the Blieels is this: the fruit when ripe in 
May is gathered, then soaked in water to soften 
the outer pulp, when it is washed and rubbed 
off by the bauds the little nut is then dried in 
the sun, and afterwards broken between a com¬ 
mon chuckee or stone hand-mill, such as is used 
for grinding wheat: the kernels are then rafted 
sad winnowed. This kernel of the. Buchanania i 


BUCKWHEAT. 

latifolia is much used in native confectionary, 
being brought to Madras from Cuddapah, &c. 
The oily kernel is roasted and eaten by the 
Brahmins with milk, and is considered a great 1 
delicacy .—Madras Exhibition. Irvine. Eng. Cgc. 

(2207) BUCKLANDIA is a srcagnificcnt^tree 
and one of the most beautiful evergreens of Sik¬ 
kim. One seen by Dr. Hooker had a trunk 
twenty-one feet seven inches in girth, at five feet 
from the ground, and was unbranched for forty 
feet. Perns and the beautiful air-plant Calogyne 
Wallichii grew on its branches, with other or¬ 
chids, while Clematis and Stauntonia climbed the 
trunk. Such great names (Buckland, Staunton, 
and Wallich) thus brought before the traveller’s 
notice, never failed to excite lively and pleasing 
emotions : it is the ignorant and unfeeling alone 
who can ridicule the association of the names of 
travellers and naturalists with those of animals 
and plants. This superb tree is a great desidera¬ 
tum in English gardens ; Dr. Hooker believes it 
would thrive in the warm west of England. Its 
wood is brown, and not valuable as timber, but 
the thick, bright, glossy, evergreen foliage is 
particularly handsome, and so is the form of the 
crown. It is also interesting in a physiological 
point of view, from the woody fibre being stud¬ 
ded with those curious microscopic discs so cha¬ 
racteristic of pines, and which when occurring 
on fossil wood are considered conclusive as to the 
natural family to which such woods belong. Geo¬ 
logists should bear in mind that not only does 
the whole natural order to which Bucklandia be¬ 
longs, possess this character, but also various 
species of Magnoliaceat found in India, Australia, 
Borneo, and South America .—Hooker Him. 
Jour. Vol. II page 185. 

(2208) BUCKWHEAT. Polygonum. Buck¬ 
wheat belongs to the temperate and arctic 
climates, and is cultivated in Northern Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and America for the farinaceous 
albumen of its seeds, which, when properly 
cooked, affords a delicious article of food to 
a large portion of the human race. It also 
serves as excellent fodder to milch cows, and 
the straw, when cut green and converted in¬ 
to hay, and the ripened seeds, are food for cattle, 
poultry, and swine. It is raised most abundantly 
in Central Asia and the Himalaya. In the latter 
countiy the different varieties are grown at vari¬ 
ous elevations, between 4,000 and 12,000 feet. 
The common variety grown in Europe is the 
Polygonum fagopyrum , and P. emarginatum is 
grown in China and the East. n Britain the 
produce varies from 2 to 4 quarters per acre. The. 
quantity of seed sown is 5 to 8 peeks the acre. 

It is believed to. be a native of Central Asia, as 
it is supposed to have been first brought to Eu¬ 
rope in the early part of the twelfth century, at 
the time of the crusades for the recovety of 
Syria from the dominion of the Saracens ; while 
others contend, that it was introduced into Spain 
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BUHRSTONE. 

by the Moors, four hundred years before. The 
cultivation of buckwheat, in one'or other of its 
species, is principally confined to Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, Sweden, Russia, China Tartary, Japan, 
Algeria, Canada, and the middle and northern 
portions of the United States. In America from 
3 ) to 45 bushels per acre may be considered as 
an average yield in favourable seasons and situa¬ 
tions, but 60 or more bushels are not uufrequent- 
ly produced. According to the census returns 
of 1840, the annual quantity raised in the Unit¬ 
ed States was 7,201,743 bushels ; of 1850, 
8,950,916 bushels. The average annual imports 
of buckwheat into Britain have not exceeded 
1,000 quarters, until 1852, when they reached 
8,085 quarters. A small quantity of the meal is 
also annually imported.— Simonds, p. 259. 

(2209) BUDRANJA BOY A. A species 
of Melissa, a small plant found about Ajmeer, 
where it is considered heating, and is used to 
cleanse the blood : one seer for two rupees.— 
Q-en. Med. Top. p, 130. 

(2210) BUFO SCABRA. The common Ben¬ 
gal and Java toad, abounded in the marshes, in 
the Lachen Valley, adjoining Thibet. This is a 
remarkable instance of wide geographical distri¬ 
bution for a Batrachian, which is common at the 
level of the sea under the tropics .—Hooker 
Him. Jour. Yol. II. page 96. 

(2211) BUFF. 

Buffle, Fa. I Cuojo di Bufalo, It. 

Buffel, BniTelhaute, Gek. J 

A sort of leather prepared from the skins of 
buffaloes, elks, oxen, and other like animals, 
dressed with oil, after the manner of chamois 
leather. It is used iu making gloves, sword 
belts, ?ic. It is manufactured in India. 

(2212) BUGS. A tallow candle kept in bed, 
is said to drive away bugs, which are very 
troublesome in the East, as also iu the hills, and 
Cashmere.— Honig. p. 343. 

(2218) BU1IRSTONE, is a quartzose rock 
containing cellules. It is as hard and as firm 
as a quartz crystal, and owes its peculiar value 
to this quality, and the cellules, which give it a 
very rough surface. Stones for grinding wheat 
and other kinds of grain are formed of this rock, 
and those which are most valued have the cavi¬ 
ties about equal in space to the solid part. The 
best stones for this purpose come from France, 
and are obtained from the Paris basin and ad¬ 
joining districts When used for grinding, the 
stones are cut into wedge shaped parallelopipeds, 
which ate called panes. These are bound to¬ 
gether by iron-hoops into millstones. The Paris 
Bnhrstone is a Tertiary Formation. A Bhur- 
stone is obtained in Ohio in America, which is in 
part a true sandstone, and contains fossils. It 
also contains lime, and Mr. Dana suggests that 
the removal of the lime by solution may have 


BULRUSHES. 

given it its cellular character. It overlies the 
Coal Formation, and has an open cellular struc¬ 
ture where quarried for millstones. The quartz 
rock of Washington in the United States is in 
some parts cellular, and makes good millstones. 
Buhrstone also occurs in Georgia near the Caro¬ 
lina line, and in Arkansas near the- Cove of 
Wichitta (Dana, Manual of Mineralogy.) — Eng. 
Cyc.page 681. 

(2214) BUKUM, C^esalpjnia sappan. q: v : 
Narrow-leafed Brasiletto. This is a common 
shrub in most parts of India; the seed is used 
for colouring milk, and the wood as a red dye. 

(2215) BULBS, Those imported into India, 
for flowering plants do not succeed well in gene¬ 
ral ; this is owing in a great degree to their 
being disturbed ; the best plan to adopt, is to pre¬ 
pare a good piece of ground somewhat raised, 
to throw off the heavy rains and to plant each 
variety by itself in rows, keeping them clear of 
weeds. Every season, when they begin to grow, 
stir up the soil and add a little well decayed 
horse manure. One thing is perfectly evident 
regarding this species of plants in India, that the 
more nursing they receive the weaker they be¬ 
come, they seem to relish neglect, under which 
they flourish in the greatest beauty. If want¬ 
ed to be grown in pots, the soil should be 
three parts sand and one vegetable mould and 
decayed manure. When the bloom appears, a 
watering of liquid manure once or twice a week 
will aid them greatly. After the leaves are 
decayed, put them in a dry situation till another 
season ; when they begin to show signs ofgrowth: 
let a slight watering for some time be given to 
enable them to form new roots, then take out 
one inch of soil, and put iu the same quantity 
of decayed horse manure mixed with a little 
sand, alter which water freely, till the flowers are 
fiast when they should be gradually dried .— 
Riddell. 

(2216) BULLAR, Eng. 

Sem ke pattav, Hind. | Mutche cotte, Tam. 

This is a variety of the Lablab vulgaris. It 
is a shrubby plant, bearing a small bean, sown 
in June and ripe in October; it is boiled plain 
[and eaten, or put into curries; the natives also' 
give it to cattle. 

(2217) BULRUSHES (Typlaceoc). 

Pun, Booree, Sindek. 

Bulrushes, so conspicuous in the marshes of 
Europe, extend also to similar situations in most 
parts of India. The leaves are in some parts of 
Europe employed in making mats and winter 
coverings for plants, as well as for stuffing chairs, 
the leaves of putera and reree (or Typha elephan- 
tina and T. august folia) are employed in making 
mats in North-West India. Dr. Stocks inform¬ 
ed Dr.‘ Royle that in Sindh the former is called 
pun, and its leaves employed for making mats 
and baskets. The pollen, like that of Lycopo- 
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BUE5UNGA. 

dram, is inflammable, and used as a substitute 
for it in Europe. It is also collected in Sindh, 
and there called booree.* — Boyle Fib. PI. j».R5. 
Bulrushes in Europe are used for putting be¬ 
tween the staves of barrels, also for chahr bottoms 
and matting. 

(2218) RUNBTJRBUTTEE, Hind.— Phaseo- 
lus btnatus.—Duffin Bean. Sown in rows the 
same as other beans, but with a much greater 
space between they require very strong sticks 
for support, and are ready in about six months. 
No very particular care is necessary. 

(2219) BUNKATHADA. 

Bunks fhadah, Tel. | Balitra, Hind. 

A wood which was sent to the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion. , 

,(2220). BUN-OCHRA, « Urena lobalu.” 

Wct-khyce-pa-nai, Burmese. 

A weed, cortunon iu most parts of India, 
abounds ih a strong fibre, which is a tolerably 
fine substitute for flax. The Urena lobata abounds 
along the coast, of Province Amherst; and affords 
a valuable hemp. 

(2221) BUNT. Smut Bails or Pepver 
Brand, (Uredo caries, Bee ; Uredo feetida, 
Bauer.) 'J’he fungus which occasions this well 
known and much dreaded disease, has hither¬ 
to been met with only in the grains of wheat, 
when its presence is readily recognised by the 
peculiarly disgusting odour of the infected ear. 
When this disease prevails, it greatly deterio¬ 
rates the value of the sample ; and from impart¬ 
ing its disgusting odour to the flour it makes it 
less fit for bread.— Russell. 

(2222) BUOYS- 

Bouces, Fa. I Guvitelli, It. 

Ankerboyen, Gin. J Boyns, Si*. 

In naval language, the term buoy signifies 
any floating body employed to point out the 
situation of anything under water, as a ship’s 
anchor, a shoal, a sand-bank or the course a 
ship should take entering a harbour : they re¬ 
ceive various uames. 

(2223) BURGUNDY PITCH. Pix Bcn- 
gundica. This is a product probably of the 
Abies excelsa; it is of light yellow colour, often 
adulterated with daramer or gunda barosa. 

(2224) BURI, or BULL The name of n 
Philippine palm, probably the Corypha gehanga 
of botanists, and the Gabang of the Malays ana 
Javanese. The Philippine islanders make much 
use„ipf the several parts of this palm. From tie 
leaves they make mats, from the sap both sugar 
and a distilled spirit, from the pith a sago, and 
from the seeds rosaries, while the spines boiled 
iq water yield a thread from which a coarse cloth 
is woven, called Sagoron .—Craufurd Eic.p.'ll. 

(2225) BURSUNGA. This drug is the leaves 
of the Bergera Konigii. 


BUSTARD. 

(2226) BURNET, Poteriumsanguisorbia 
This plant is raised jrom seeds sown annually ; 
it is used in salads, but is of little value as a 
vegetable. 8 

(2227) BURR1E T0OVAR.— Cajancs In- 
dicus, Cvtisus caian. Pigeon i*ka. —Large 
Dhal. 

Toor dhal, Hind. | Thovary purpoo, Tam. 

This is sown in fields at the commencement 
of the rains in June and sometimes much later; 
it is ripe in December. The seeds are sometimes 
ground into flower or split, like dry peas : for the 
latter they are an excellent substitute. There 
are several varieties, which sell from 30 to 40 
seers for the' rupee. 

(2228) BUSTARD. OTIS TARDA. 

Neel naray. Tam. Bcelmiakie, Can. 

Jun^lie kaboot, limn. Cowduu, also Jerz, Pf.ks. 

Beetniiaka, Tf.l. 

Yariotis species of this genus of buds are to be 
met with in many ports of India, but the O. tarda 
is more rarely seen in the lower and southern 
tracts of the Peninsula, than in the more nor¬ 
thern regions. In Mysore, which, from its great 
elevation, is much colder than other coun¬ 
tries of the same latitude, the Bustard is still 
common.— Ainslie's Mat. Med. ]). 296. Bust¬ 
ard is the English name of a bird belonging to 
the genus Otis. The species are land birds 
whose proper position in the ornithological sys¬ 
tem has caused some embarrassment to Zoolo¬ 
gists.— Eng. Cyc. p. 697. The Bustards live 
generally in open countries, preferring plains or 
wide-spreading extensive downs dotted with low 
bushes and underwood-localities which give them 
an opportunity of deserving their enemy from 
afar.— Eng. Ggc. page 697. They are found in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; but not in America. 
The Otis tarda, the great Bustard, is the Otis 
and Avis tarda of Belon and others; Ostarde 
11 out,aide, Outarde, Bistarde of the French ; 
Stnrda and Starda commune of the Italians; 
Der Grouse Trappe, Trapp. Trappgans, and Ac- 
kentrapp of the Germans ; Abutarda (Avis tarda ) 
of the Spaniards; and Gustard of the old Scotch. 
The Otis nigriceps is a native of Asia. The 
specimen from which the figure in Mr. Gould’s 
magnificent work Century of Birds from the 
Himalaya mountains’) was taken, was brought 
from the highlands of the Himalaya, but it is 
by no means confined to that locality. Colonel 
Sykes observed it in the wide and open coun¬ 
try of the Mahrattas, where it lives in large flocks, 
and where it is considered one of the greatest de¬ 
licacies as an article of food. It is indeed so 
abundant m the Deccan, that Colonel Sykes re¬ 
cords, in the * Proceedings of the Zoological So¬ 
ciety,’ that one gentleman shot nearly a thousand. 
The male has the body above pale bay, lightly 
undulated with rufous-brown ; neek, a few spots 
bn the wings, and belly, white; the head, which 
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BUTEA FRONDOSA. 

is crested, the outer wing-coverts, the quills, and 
the large mark on the breast, black ; itides deep- 
brown ; bill and feet yellowish. length, inclu¬ 
sive of tail, 56£ inches; tail, 13-J inches. The 
female resembles the male in plumage, but is only 
411 inches including the tail, which is 144' in¬ 
ches. The eggs, of which Colonel Sykes found 
only one in a hole in the earth on the open plain 
and that considerably advanced in the process of 
incubation, were in shape a perfect oval, and in 
colour a brown-olive, with obscure blotches of 
darker brown-olive. Length 3 inches, diame¬ 
ter 2 -finches.— Engl. Cgc. page 701. 

(2229) BUTANEE, Hind. Pisum s«ativum. 

Common Pea, Eng- | Pnttanee, Tam. 

The native country pea is sown after the 
rains in drills, and varies in price according to 
the quality ; when green they are tolerable as a 
vegetable, but are best in soup. Procurable in 
December and January. 

(2230) BUTEA, a genus Of plants belonging 
to the natural order LegUMinosee, named after 
John, Earl of Bute, a great patron of botanists. 
The species are natives of the East Indies. They 
are unarmed trees, with pinnately trifoliate leaves, 
with racemes of deep scarlet flowers. 1 — Eng. Cgc. 
page 703. The flowers of the Butea frondosa 
and B. snperba, may be had in greater quantity 
in Pegu than any part of the east. They are 
called in the Bengal bazars Balasphool and af¬ 
ford a bright yellow colour. The Burmese are 
fully acquainted with the value of this dye, and 
the article is found in aLl the bazars.— McClel¬ 
land. 

(2231) BUTEA FRONDOSA. Leguminosjk, 
lloxb. c. 21. 

Ponwuin martini, Tam. 

Modnga chefctu, Tel. 

Yovlk, Bukm. 

l’ulas^itlso kinaka, 

A native of the mountains of India and a 
common shrub on the village lands, thriving well 
in many parts of the country. The fields of Plas- 
sey took its name from this tree. It is common 
in some parts of Ajnicer and very common in 
Boondee and Kotali. — Gent Med Top. p. 203. 
This species of butea is very abundant in Pro¬ 
vince Amherst where it is a magnificent tree. 
The Pwo Karens plant it in their sacred groves, 
where the deep rich orange blossoms seen under 
a tropic sun in the dry season, enveloping their 
almost leafless trunks and brandies, give the 
copse the appearance of a burning jungle. The 
Burman book*: describe the Himalaya forest, as 
shining with the flowers of the butea “like a 
flame of fire.”— Mason. Butea frondosa is a tree of 
very general occurrence throughout the province of 
Pegu, but more especially about Tounghoo, where 
it cannot escape notice from, its bright orange 
flowers, which illuminate the forests in all that 
part of the country during the months of February 


Pains, Sans. 

Dlutk, Him)* 

Thor us marn, Can. 


BUTEA FRONDOSA. 

aud March. In Burmah, the Butea frondosa 
(Pouk-pin, Bunn.) is plentiful, but the timber is 
crooked and only fit for ornamental work. Wood, 
dark-brown.— McClelland. Butea frondosa has 
pubescent branches,, roundish obtuse oremargi- 
uate leaflets, velvety beneath; the corolla four 
times the length of the calyx; the colycine teeth 
rather acute. It is a native of mountainous dis¬ 
tricts iu Hindustan. Butea frondosa when abund¬ 
antly in flower presents a gorgeous sight. In mass 
the inflorescence resembles sheetrof flame, and in¬ 
dividually the flowers are eminently beautiful, the 
bright orange-red petals contrasting brilliantly 
against the jet-black velvety calyx.— Hooker's 
Uim. Jonr. p. 52. “ The lac insects are frequent¬ 
ly found upon the smaller branches of the tree, 
but whether the natural juices of its bark contri¬ 
bute to improve their red colouring matter has 
not been determined.” (G. Don.)— Engl. Cgc. 
page 703. The shrub yields firewood, audits bark 
and roots fibrous matter, which is used as cord¬ 
age or beaten into oakum for caulking boats, 
'This fibre has considerable strength, and is of 
great use to the natives for agricultural and do¬ 
mestic purposes though unimportaut in commerce. 

Its seed, 


Porasum seed, Eng. 
Palnshaw, Sans. 


Porasum verei, Tam. 

Moduga vittiloo, Tet.. 

is contained within the very flat, oval, chesnut 
coloured legume of the plant, and is a medicine 
held in high estimation by the Tamool practi¬ 
tioners as an anthelmintic, both in cases of Tape¬ 
worm and asearides. Dr. Roxburgh, in his 
excellent account of the plant, informs us 
that from fissures and wounds made in the bark 
of the tree, a beautiful red juice issues, that soon 
hardens into a ruby coloured, brittle, 
gum, which he thinks might prove 


astringent 
a valuable 


medicine. In Dukliaiiie the Porasum tree is 


called Bias papnra. v It is the Plaso of the 
Tlortus Malubarinus in which we arc told 
that its fruit powdered, is anthelmintic, and the 
Dhak of the mahomedaus of upper India.— Ains. 
Mat. Med. p. 108. 

Its flowers, 


Por.isiun flowers. E.\«, 
Porasum poo, Tam. 


Plaspapare ke phool.also 
Tesoo and kccaoo, Dvk, 
Palnslia, Sans. 

either by themselves, or in conjunction w ith those 
of the sorrowful Nyctanthes, are used by the 
dyers, in dyeing a beautiful bright yellow. "With 
the juice of the fresh Porasum flowers diluted 
with alum water and rendered clear by depura¬ 
tion, Dr. Roxburgh prepared, a soft extract 
which he tells us proved a brighter water colour 
than any gamboge lie had met with. — Ains. 
Mat. Med. page 193. Butea frondosa’, called the 
Bastard Teak, flowers in March, and the flowers 
are of a beautiful deep red, shaded with orange, 
and downy; they are used to dye with'-, 
as the juice of the common flowers, which 
in this species are two inches long, gives 
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to water a" bright yellow colour similar to 
gamboge. This property is also possessed by 
the dried petals^ Its large flowers teesoo and 
keesoo yield a beautiful dye, which is likely to 
come into extensive use. The an d© Qpi&ia 
srw? cffsvsusp ^suiraunnh Koat mookee ma- 
rum or Poorasee mnrum is a tree held in high 
estimation by the natives. The wood, which is 
said to be elastic and durable, is much esteemed 
by carpenters, for its toughness, and by many 
it is preferred for gunpowder charcoal. A red 
juice, which flows from this tree when evaporated 
is found to consist principally of tannin, and 
is brought into the market under the name of 
East Indian Kino, it is a ruby colored gum, which 
exudes from incisions into the bark : it abounds 
in astringent piatter, but has been found dif¬ 


ficult to apply in 


tanning leather. 


Its 


coloring 

matter is powerful and permanent; some speci¬ 
mens analysed by Professor Solly, after the im¬ 
purities had been separated, yielded 72$ per 
cent, of tannin— Simmonds, p. 507. This gum 
is one of the most valuable articles of the 
class to which it belongs. It appears to be 
one of the most useful kinds of gum, and 
might be supplied to any extent from the 
province of Pegu.— McClelland. The exuda¬ 
tion of the Butea tree, or pulas kino, when ex¬ 
ported to England a few years ago, was recogniz¬ 
ed “ as being the gumrai rubrum astringens” of 
the old druggists. M. Guibourt. of Paris, to whom 
some of it had been sent, states his opinion in 
his work on drugs, that it is the original “ kino 
which had entirely disappeared from commerce, 
and was once so much valued, as to be sold for 
nearly a guinea a pound.” Amherst Province 
can furnish almost any quantity of the article, 
the tree which produces it being one of the 
roost common denizens of its forests.— Mason. 
The true Palass goond, or Bengal kino, is of 
brittle texture and ruby-red colour, freely soluble 
in the mouth, inodorous, of excessively astringent 
taste, soluble in water, the solution being of 
a deep red colour, partially soluble in alconol, 
giving a pale tincture, the salts of iron blncken 
all the solutions. This juice is obtained by in¬ 
cisions in the bark; it is at first very fluid and 
red, then becomes paler and hardens. Its ex¬ 
traction takes place during the hot season. In the 
Dublin Pharmacopoeia this exudation is described 
as a variety of Kino. The true Kino however pro¬ 
ceeds from a different source, but in chemical pro¬ 
perties and medicinal effects both are identical. 
The Falass Kino is extremely rich in tannic and 
gallic acid, and contains moreover arnbine and 
ulmine; from this composition, as might be ex¬ 
pected, it exercises the most powerful astringent 
effects. In two or three grain .doses it is an ex- 
cellent remedy in many forms of chronic diarrhoea; 
as .an external astringent application it is quite 
unrivalled. The flowers of this tree give a fine 
yeDow dye.— O'Shaughnessg, page 296. Dr. 


BUTTER. 

Forbes Royle says of the Butea frondosa, that 
it yields by incisions made in its bark an as¬ 
tringent gum, which was at one time sup¬ 
posed to be the genuine Kino of commerce. It 
is no doubt possessed of similar properties, is 
frequently used as such in India, and useful Jike 
it in Diarrhoeas and advanced stages of Dysentery. 
It is also used in the art of tanning. It has 
been occasionally sent to Britain as Kino, and 
Dr. Pereira found it in an old drug firm marked 
G-ummi-rubrum astringens. Its Sanskrit name 
is Kin-suka. It is commonly known in India 
as Kini ke gond, and also by the name Kumrkm. 
Its chemical characteristics are very like those of 
the Kino of Pterocarpus It is very carelessly 
collected, and therefore often contains impurities. 
It is remarkable for containing a beautiful red 
colouring matter, difficult of separation. Ana¬ 
lysed by Mr. E. Solly, a portion in the crude 
state yielded about 50 per cent, of Tannin ; but 
when purified by simple solution in water, so as 
to separate the impurities, 100 parts contained 
73-26 parts of Tannin, 5-05 of difficultly-solu- 
ble Extractive, and 21-67 of Gum, with Gallic 
acid and other soluble substances. The colour 
and properties of Tannin vary with the exposure 
and season of collection.—(». Roxburgh, FI, Ind. 
iii. p. 245, and Fro. R. Asiatic Soc. Mag 1838.) 

(2232) BUTEA PARVIFLORA.—A scandent 
shrub, flowers small and white, 

(2233) BUTEA SUPERBA. Creeping 

BUTEA. Tiga madega, Tkl 

This is an immense creeper with flowers re¬ 
sembling the Butea frondosa. It has glabrous 
branches ; roundish ovate obtuse leaflets, velvety 
beneath ; the corolla four times the length of 
the calyx ; calyx-teeth acute. It grows on the 
mountains of Coromandel, and is not uncommon 
in the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. It re¬ 
sembles the last species, but is larger in all its 
parts. It yields the same kind of juice. There 
are two other species described.— Eng. Cgc. page 
703. 

(2234) BTJTEES. Batis. Butees is sold in the 
Lahore Bazar and is called Atees also; both of 
them seem to be the Aconitum heterophyllum. 
— Honigberger, page 241. 

(2235) BUTTER. 


Smor. Dan. 
Boter, Dirr. 
Beuerre, Pn. 
Butter, Gee. 
Muska. Mucker), 
Hind. 


Gvz. 


Burro. It. 

MbbsIo korowe, Bus., 
Mnnteiga, Port. 
Butyrnm Lat. 
Manteea, Sp. 

& Faulkner. 

An oily compound forming one of the compo¬ 
nents of milk, the others being curd or caseine, 
a species of sugar, end certain salts. The light¬ 
er matters suspended in milk separate in the 
form of cream, which can be separated by churn¬ 
ing into butter and butter ndlfc. The yield of 
cream is increased by dropping into the milk a 
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small piece of zinc. Butter isoaturally of a yellow two portions, one on the surface, fluid, and of a 
colour, which is deepened when the cows feed in pistacio green color: the other of a brownish 
rich pastures, but it is often- artificially height* green, and almost -solid. Bassia longifolia, Vern: 
ened by arnotto.— Toml. Tam. llleepai Yennai, Tel. Ippa noona, Hind. 

(2236) BUTTERS, VEGETABLE, the name Mohe ka tel. Of three samples of the Illoopoo 
given to the oonerete oil of certain vegetables, 0ll > ono separated into two portions; the upper, 
from its resemblance to the butter obtained fluid, of a pale oil green, in color; and the lower, 
from the milk of animals, and from being em- greenish white and of the consistence of ghee, 
ployed for similar purposes. The terra is also Another specimen of the oil of this Bassia sepa- 
occasionally, but improperly, applied to some rated into three portions, the uppermost a golden 
vegetable products which are entirely of a waxy yellow and fluid, the middle yellowish white, so- 
nature, such as the wax of Myrica cerifera. lid, and floating in the upper; and the lowest so- 
The name is likewise bestowed in Siberia on HA- and l>rown in color. A third sample in the 
certain algas, species of the genus Nostoe, such Madras Exhibition was of the consistence of or- 
as N. pruniforine. The most important Vegetable dinary ghee and was sent as a material fit for the 
Butters are produced by the Bassia butyracea and lubrication ot Railway Carriages, and another 
other species of Bassia and certain palms, such as beautiful specimen, almost solid, from Tanjore 
the Cocos butyracea and the Elais guineensis ; the was °1 a light golden yellow colour. Chinese 
former of which is of great utility to the inhabi- Vegetable Butter from StUlingia sebifera pro- 
tants of Brazil, where it grows naturally, and to duces the butter and oil so much in use in 
the negroes of St. Domingo, where it is cultivated: China : the number ot these trees in the province 
while the latter is very serviceable to the na- ol Chekiang is immense. Indian Vegelable But-- 
tives of Guinea.— Eng. Cgc. page 704. The ter > ftucy Butter, or Doopada solid oil, from the 
generally known solid oils or vegetable but- Vateria indica; Piney Marum, Tamil, grows on 
ters are as follows : Butter of Cacao, from Theo- the Western Coast and in Canara. It is white or 
broina cacao; 1000 parts of the seed yield 300 yellowish white, of the consistence of hard salt 
parts of a concrete oil or butter, of a most agree- butter, and in the shade remains always solid, 
able flavour. Butter of Cinnamon, from Cinna- I* can be procured in quantities in southern India, 
momum verura or zeylanicum. By strong decoc- Jt is used for lamps principally, but is very suit- 
tion, the fruit yields a concrete oil, called Cinna- able for soaps and candles. It is prepared by 
mon wax, used for caudles, and which exhales cleaning the seeds ; then roasting and grinding 
while burning a most delicious odour. Butter them into a mass. To 5 seers ol seed, add 12 
of Nutmeg from Myristica moscbata; This is seers of water, and boil until the oil rises to the 
brought from the Moluccas, of two kiuds, and is surface. Remove the oil, stir the contents of the 
obtained by bruising the Nutmegs into a paste vessel,and allow it to stand until the following day, 
which is compressed in bags between hot metal- w hen more oil will be observed on the surface, 
lie plates. Butter of Cocoa-nut from Cocos nuci- wll ieh may be collected and the process repeated, 
fera; which yields a concrete oil, but perhaps African Butter from Pentadesmis butyracea in 
expensive. Cocoanut oil, prepared by rasping the Sierra Leone. Japan Wax from Rhus succe- 
pulp of fresh ripe cocoa-nut, adding a little hot daueum. Almond Butter. Gamboge Butter : this 
water, squeezing and boiling the milky juice until * 8 a product of the Garciuia pictoria, Rox : it is 
the water has evaporated, and filtering through pa- called Muckke l yluiu, lam. Arasana Ghoorgby 
per, produces an oil which separates into two por- yenni, Can. It grows abundantly in Mysore 
tions, the one fluid and limpid, the other a solid and Western Coast jungles. Cocum Butter, 
concrete substance of a pure white color, which in Garciuia purpurea ? This is one of the two 
the shade remains unliquidated at all temperatures, species of Garcinia, G. pictoria and G. pur- 
lt may possibly be found that the process of inanu- purea, the seeds of which produce solid oil, 
facture affects the out-turn of the solid product. th e former the Gamboge butter and the lat- 
Jiutter of Palm oil from Elais guineensis, a native th e Cocum butter : the Gamboge butters are 
of Africa and America. The concrete Palm oil Bolid und of a deep leek green color. The G. 
is much esteemed in Europe for unguents and pictoria grows abundantly in certain parts of My- 
has been lately recommended for culinary parpos- sore and the Western Jungles. The oil is pro- 
es. A new export from the Western Coast of cured ty pounding the seed in a stone mortar 
Africa, baa been large quantities t>f Solid Palm boiling the mass until the Butter or oil rises 
oil, of the consistence of hard hatter. Shea to the surface: 2-J measures of seed, yield one 
Butter from Bassia Parkii, or Pentadesmis buty- teer of butter, and it is sold at the rate of Annas 
raoea. Gafam Butter or Ghee, from Bassia 1-4 per seer of Rupees 24, in the Nuggur divi- 
butyracea, Eulwn or Phulwara, Hind, a native of **on of Mysore, and is used as a lamp oil and as 
Nepal and Aliuora in. Northern India; p ro duces- jbee. Stercuha feeiida oil, Vern: Tam. Coodi- 
an excellent butter. Bassi a lat ifoiaa, Venn Tam. ra y yennai or Coodira pnsjun yennai. This oil 
Bloopai Yennai; Tel. Ippa noona ; Hind. Mah- is thick at all seasons of the year, and is ob- 
wa ka tel. The oil of this Bassia separates into- taxable probably ia large quantRies in the 
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forests on the Nulla Mulla and Vella Mulla range, 
Butter of Laurel —Lauras nobilis, Simrnondn , p. 
&10. Solid Oils are obtained from the Diptero- 
cnrpi, in the Indian Archipelago. Simmonds, p. 
511. Solid Oil of the Horse eyes and Cacoons 
of Jamaica, Fevillea scandens, is white and hard. 
Simmonds, p. 511. Kaican Solid Oil is procured 
from a species of Bassia from Singapore or Java 
Sim: p. 511. Mijo or Japan Butter, from Do- 
lichos soja, Japan- Sim. p. 512. Solid Oil from 
Myristica (Viroia) sebifera, of British Guiana. Sim. 
p. 512. Solid Oil from the Demerara Butter tree, 
Pekea (?) Bassia buttyrosa, Sim. p. 512. 
Solid Oil from the Demerara butter tree, Saouari, 
Pekea tuberculosa, Sim.p. 512, Vegetable Wax 
from Shanghae, Sim. p. 540. Myrtle Wax from 
Cape of Good Hope, Sim. p. 540 and 541. Solid 
Oil of Bombay, Sim. p. 521, from Salvadora per- 
sica or Vernonia anthehnintica, Sim. p. 521. 
Carap or Carnb Vegetable Butter, from Carapn 
guianensis, a large tree in Trinidad, and British 
Guiana, Sim. p. 519. Butter of the Great 
Macaw Tree, from Acrcomia fusiformis, Ibid. 
Broouga Malagum Oil, or ointment, from Masuli- 
patam, separates into three portions, the upper¬ 
most, fluid, resembliug brown sherry, the middle, 
of the consistence of ghee, and brownish yellow; 
and the lowest almost solid and of a lmir brown 
color. Mooragana or Mooroogana Butter or 
solid oil of Ganara, is a solid oil used for medi¬ 
cinal purposes and as an ointment for the wounds 
of cattle, injured by tigers. It is said to be 
produced from a forest tree growing in the 
Canara Jungles. The specimens are dark brown 
and quite solid and this product merits the best 
consideration. A very excellent sample of this so¬ 
lid oil was in the Madras Exhibition of 1857 from 
Mangalore. It is the most solid of the solid oils. 
Odul or Adul oil of Travancore is separated into 
two portions; the upper, fluid, of the colour of 
golden sherry -, the lower, reddish white, of the 
consistence of ordinary hard salt butter. Sha- 
cotty oil of Canara is used for cutaneous erup¬ 
tions. The specimen of this oil in the Museum 
separated iiito two portions ; the upper, yellowish 
and fluid, and the lower brownish red and of the 
consistence of hard ghee. Hibavauia oil, Can- 
arese ; under this name, there was exhibited at 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, a solid oil from 
the Sampajoy district by Pedro Probhoo. of a clove 
brown colour, a small phial priced at Rnpees 4£ 
Oamujay tree oil: a small bottle, priced Rupees 
2^ from the same district, by the same exhibitor, 
was a dark gelatinous mass, of the consistence 
of blanc mange. Oil of Hydnocarpus inebrians, 
the Thortag oil of Canara, is a very valuable vege¬ 
table solid oil, used for sores.' I’his oil is solid 
and of the consistence of ordinary hard salt 
butter. Terminalia BeUerica, Pern. Tam. Tha- 
neeka or Tannekae yennay. The oil from the 
Termiualia bellerica separates into two portions 
—the one fluid, of a pole oil green color, and the 
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other white, floccular, and of the consistence of 
ghee. Nobis. 

(2337) BUTTERFLIES. Azemu Samdong ; 
In the Lachen valley, the caterpillar of the swal¬ 
low-tail butterfly ( Papilio machaon ), was com¬ 
mon, feeding on umbelliferous plants, as in Eng¬ 
land ; and a Sphynx (like S. euphorbia:) was de¬ 
vouring the euphorbias; the English. Cynthia 
cardui (painted-lady butterfly) was common, as 
were “ sulphurs,” “ marbles,” Pontia (whites,) 
“ blues,” and Thecla, of British aspect but 
foreign species. Amongst these, tropical forms 
were rare, except one fine black swallow-tail. 
— Hooker, Vol. 11. jo. 65. 

(2238) BUTTONS. 

Boutons, Fk. Bottom, It. 

Knopfc, Geu. Botoens, Port. 

Buttoun, Guz. Pogowizu, Rus. 

Gooiidee, II INI). Botoneg, Sr. 

Buttons are made from metal, shell, horn, 
bone, palm seeds, fruits, woods, glass, wire, 
mother of pearl: jet, precious stones : linen, 
velvet ; satin, florentine, and embroidered 
stuff of all kinds. Birmingham is the great 
seat of this manufacture. Those of metal are 
often gilt, and fine grains of gold, and some¬ 
times 2-£ grains, are made to cover 144 one 
inch buttons ; so great is the divisibility of that 
precious metal.— Toml. 

(2239) BUXUS, the genus of plants whose 
species afford the valuable hard wood called 
Box. Of the two European species B. sem- 
peiwens and B. Balearica , the former, or 
common Box, forms a large evergreen bush or 
small tree, common all over the south of Europe 
from Spain to Constantinople, and reaching even 
so far as the north of Persia.— Eng. Cyc. p. 704. 

(2240) BUXUS EMARG1NATUS. This is 
a new species of Box-wood lately introduced 
into Britain from the Himalayas ; it is the Buxus 
emarginatns, of Dr. Wailich : this is found of 
considerable size and thickness, and the wood 
appears as good and compact as that of the box 
wood in use in Europe.— Iloyle, Must. Iliml. 
Bot.p. 327. On actual comparison the Hima¬ 
layan box-wood is found to be softer than the 
common kinds, but is like them in other respects, 
and wood cuts have been engraved upon the 
wood of HimalayanBuxus emarginatus.— Bug. Cyc. 

(2241) BUYO. The name given in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands to the betel pepper, the sirih of the 
Malays, and Piper betel of botanists.— Crawfurd 
Dictionary, page 78. 

(2242) BYSSUS, the name of a long, deli¬ 
cate, lustrous, and silky fasciculus of filaments, 
by which some of the conchiferous moUusks(the 
Mytilacea , Mussels, and MaUeacea, . Hammer 
Oysters, for example) are moored to submarine 
rooks, &c. This is not, as some authors have 
stated, a secretion spun by the animal* but, accord¬ 
ing to De Blainville, an assemblage of muscular 
fibres dried up in one part of their extent, still 
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contractile and in a living 'state at their origin, 
a condition which they enjoyed throughout their 
whole length at the period of their attachment, 
the tendinous fo<rt, of Bussoarca and Tridacna 
seems to be a step' towards the organisation of a 
truesbyssus. In the great Pinna of the Mediter- 
riuiean this si^bstance is well, atul largely develop¬ 
ed, and its situation is in a fleshy sac or sheath 
at the base of the foot, which is attached towards 
the middle of the abdominal mass of the animal. 
In Italy the byssus is manufactured into various 
articles; and there are few museums without a 
glove or a stocking woven out of this substance. 
In the great Exhibition of 1851 a large number 
of articles were exhibited manufactured from 
this substance, as well as specimens of the silk 
for making up*— Eug. Cyc. p. 7f>7. . 

(2248) B YTTN E 111 ACE .15, Byttneriaih, the 
Byttneria Tribe, a group of plants by some bo¬ 
tanists considered a distinct natural order, by 
others reduced to a section of Sterculiueese. They 
belong to Lindley’s Mnival alliance of Exogcus, 
and are readily known by their petals being 
bagged at the base, their stamens partly sterile 
and petaioid, and their fruit covered with hook¬ 
ed spiny bairn. From Sterculiaeeaj proper they 
differ by the presence of petals, and their stamens 
not being united into a column ; from Malvacoa 
by their 2-eelled anthers and bagged petals ; and 
from Lasiopetaleie by their calyx not being 
coloured like a corolla, and their petals not rudi¬ 
mentary. The species are chiefly inhabitants of 
tropical countries. They partake of the mucila¬ 
ginous inert properties of Malcacece. Their bark 
often yields a tough fibre fit for manufacture into 
cordage; and one species, Thcobroma Cacao, 
(Theobroma), produces the seeds from which the 
buttery and somewhat bitter substance called 
cocoa is obtained, and which forms the basis of 
chocolate. The fruit of Guaznma ula/iJbUa is 
oaten by the Brazilians. Many of the species yield 
fibres which might be manufactured into cor¬ 
dage, as Microlrena spectabiUs and Abroma augm- 
tuni. Iu Madagascar the bark of Jhmbeya spec- 
tab ills is made into ropes .—Eug. Cyc. page 
708. In its more extended relations, the na¬ 
tural family of Bgllueriacere, includes such ge¬ 
nera as Bond) ax, Sic radio., Abroma, Gnazmu.n, 
&c., and like that of the Mallow-worts, inhabits 
hot parts of the globe chiefly, and also like it 
contains a number of plants remarkable for 
abounding in mucilage and in fibrous bark. Of 
these some are employed for cordage iu different 
parts of the world, and of them a few, as Abroma 
augusta, might probably be grown with greater 
profit, and yield a better product, than some of 
those which ate now,ip cultivation. Thus, the 
spepies of Jhimhax, which are renaarkable for 
their gigantic sfaiure and thejir splendid inflor¬ 
escence, are also so on account of their capsules, i 
which, on bursting, display a floccufent sub¬ 
stance, often mistaken by travellers for cotton, I 
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and the tree js^fi^ncc called Cotton free. But as 
tin's substance isiflore slltcy than, jfeottbii, it has 
been distingiusheu by tjie f^me of.’Mfc Cotton. 
It differs also in not's^inmti^'l^. cottoib 86nie 
clijficulty, tliereforeji is experienced in irnaking' nSe 
of this very iibniiilaiit ' oottoii-like ptbdff&i; but 
Mr. Williams, of .Tublnilpof^, has stic'chefled in 
spinning and weaving sauie cw it so‘as to forth a 
very good coverlet. It might be easily iflafte 
use of for stuffing .pillows, muffs;' or coverlets, 
for wadding, or ior cotiyersion intbdi'Mf-st’ufF for 
paper-makers, perhaps for making ‘^gun-cotton. 
In the‘ Trans, of the Agri-llortic. Soc.,’iii, p. 
27+, there is a report from the Society of Arts 
on two pieces of cloth made from the.Siinool or 
Silk Cottou tree; and it is observed that,.frrilti 
the shortness of the staple of the down, and its 
elasticity, it could not be spun by cotton-spinning 
machinery. Several of this family abound in mucil¬ 
age, thus.a Ouazvuna is employed in South Ameri¬ 
ca in clarifying sugar; ns a Kytlia is in India. A 
species of Slerculia yields a tragaoanfh-liko gum 
on the west coast of Africa, as another does iu 
India. Several species of this genus arc re¬ 
markable for the tenacity of the fibre of their bark, 
which is employed for cordage,"as ‘Jttyrodia lon- 
ijijlorn in Cniana,and Chorma crixpifoiin inBrazil, 
Dombrya umbel lata in the Isle of Bourbon, and 
Slrrcaii.it Ivria in the West Indies. Hcticteres 
Pom may be similarly employed in India. Star- 
ca/ia guttata is a tree, a native of Malabar, which 
was first made known by Capt. Dickenson, in the 
year 1802. The bark of the younger parts of * 
the tree abounds with very strong, white, flaxen 
fibres, of which the inhabitants of Wyriaad manu¬ 
facture a kind of coarse cloth. It is not usual to 
make use of the bark until'the tenth year, when 
its size will be equal to that of jriost, forest'trees. 
'Pile tree is felled, the hi-iitndirs* lopped off, and 
the trunk cut into pieces, of six'feet long, a per¬ 
pendicular incision made in each puifee, the bark 
opened, and taken off whole, chopped, Washed, 
arid dried in the sun.' By these mealis, and 
without any further process* it is fit for the par- 
poses of clothing. Stcradio vitiosa, called Oadal 
rn AsSarri, is another tree of this genus, which is 
a native ’ of the mountainous countries to the 
eastward of Bengal. 'Trunk straight: The bark is 
smooth, bttf fibrous. Bags are made of it. Its fibres 
are made into cords by ’ the natives of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, to bind wild elephant with. 
Of a coll of Oadal rope, Major Jenkins gave the 
following notice in the year 1847 : “ The, Oadal 
tree is very' common, and the rope' is made miost 
readily; the bark, or rather all tne layette; ban be 
stripped off ’from the bottoxri'fo the^op of the 
tree with the greatest facility,. Arid ; fine pliable 
i‘6pes may be made from the fritter layert' of bafk, 
whilst the outer yield coarse ropes., The rope is 
Very strong and very la&tittg—-VVefi doing it little 
injury.” Oadhal is a. creeper in Kemaon, with 
fine, strong fibres; and Microlcena spectabilis is a 
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$ree found at the foot of the Himalayas, which 
yields fibres fit for rope-making. Quazuma ulrni- 
folia is a South American tree, which was intro¬ 
duced into India, and largely cultivated' 1 at one 
time in the Madras Presidency under the name 
of Bastard Cedar, as fodder for cattle. The 
fibres of its straight, luxuriant, young branch¬ 
es were submitted to trial by Dr. Roxburgh. 
Abroma augusta, the Wioollet-comul or Ullat-ku- 
mul of Bengal, and which Dr. Roxburgh at one 
time called Perennial Indian Hemp or Flax, is a 
native of various parts of India, growing luxuriant¬ 
ly in gardens even as far as 30° N. lat., and ex¬ 
tending eastward to the Philippine Isles. It 
grows to a small tree, but may be caltivated as an 
annual; flowers profusely during the rainy season, 
and ripens its seed in the cold weather. It parti¬ 
cularly attracted Dr. Roxburgh’s attention; 
as the bark abounds with strong white fibres, 
which make a very good substitute for Hemp, 
affording good common cordage. The plant 
grows so quickly, as to yield two, three, or even 
four crops of cuttings, annually, fit for peeling; 
hence it may be advantageously cultivated, and 
is deserving of more than common attention on 
account of the beauty, fineness, and strength of 
its fibres. Dr. Roxburgh ventured to prognos¬ 
ticate as large a yearly produce as can be obtained 
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from an acre of Danchee, Jute, Sunn, Hemp, or 
Flax ; as it is a perennial, large, shrubby plant, 
in every respect easier to cultivate and to pre¬ 
pare the fibres than Sunn, and the produce much 
greater. Indeed, in an experimental culture, he 
obtained from three cuttings 271 lb. of clean 
fibre, which he states was three times greater 1 than 
the average produce of Sunn. To separate the 
bark from the shoots, maceration in stagnant 
water, from four to eight days, answers well du¬ 
ring the warmer parts of the year, while three 
times as much is scarce sufficient during the cold 
season, indeed the process is scarcely practicable 
then; besides, the fibres are greatly weakened by 
prolonged maceration. The fibres being natu¬ 
rally very white and clean, they do not require to 
be cleaned. Dr. Roxburgh states that, in its na¬ 
tive state, without being dressed in any way, it is 
about one tenth part stronger than Sunn, and in 
that state much more durable in water. A cord 
of its fibre bore 74 lb., when Snnn broke with 
68 lb. ( v . p. 269.)— Hoyle Fib. FI. p. 265. 

(2244) BYTTNERIA HERBACEA. 

Aree-keeray. Tam. 

A very common little herbaceous plant with 
red and yellow flowers, used mixed with others, 
as greens. 
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(2245) CABBAGE. Bbassica oleracea. 
Nothing is more astonishing than the wide dif¬ 
ference existing betwixt, the cultivated varieties 
of cabbage, and the original stock which is an 
uninviting weed on the shores of Britain, with 
wavy green leaves, and yellow flowers like the 
qommon mustard. This vegetable is raised 
from seeds, and cuttings; requires a free open 
rich soil and plenty of water; the surface of the 
ground round the plants should be repeatedly 
bowed to keep it open and free of weeds. The 
varieties which seem to grow best at Madras, are 
the Early York, Vanack, Nonpareil, Carters 
matchless. Red, Globe Savoy, Brussels sprouts, 
and Knole-Cole. The seeds of cabbage, should 
be sown some time before the commencement 
of N. E. Monsoon at Madras, in a well 
prepared bed, not too rich.— Jaffrey. Writ¬ 
ing on the culture of this vegetable in 
the Dekhan, Dr. Riddell remarks that the 
,drum-head, sugar-loaf, and* savoy, and all the 
others require similar care and attention. Sow 
the seed in the latter end of May in boxes, 
or baskets, shaded at first from the sun, and 
kept continually moist. The advantage of sow¬ 
ing thus early, is that the plants are strong by 
the time the rains set in, and the leaves do not 


lay its eggs, the nourishment necessary for the 
young caterpillar when hatched. The plants, 
when about three inches high, should be pricked 
out about two inches apart, into other boxes, 
and lightly covered over with dry thorns to pre¬ 
vent sparrows and other small birds from eating 
them. When large enough to lie transplanted 
into nursery beds, use the same precaution with 
regard to thorns; and lastly, place them where 
they are to remain, in rows about eighteen inches 
apart, either on the top of the ridge, or in the 
hollow—the former method in the rains is to 
be preferred. The soil should be light and 
rich. In the cold season, the precaution of sow¬ 
ing the seed in boxes is unnecessary, as they grow 
very well in small beds sown broad-cast, and 
watered at first by the hand, after which, when 
removed, they thrive extremely well. If the 
seed is sown so late as January, a stock of plants 
may be raised, which come but to a small size, 
and if kept iu the beds and sheltered from hot 
winds may be transplanted .in the rains. They 
produce good sprouts for eating when other vege¬ 
tables are scarce; as also the stalks of the old 
cabbages, of which, if towards the end of the 
rains the shoots be carefully stripped off, they 
may be planted, and a succession of cabbages be 
procured by this means. I have known this 


offer to the small fly which settles upon them to 
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plan adopted for years: in fact, in my own gar¬ 
den, particularly the red cabbage, lhave cultivat¬ 
ed in this way for many seasons. You cannot 
he too careful in examining your young plants 
twice or thrice a day in the early part of the 
season, and having all the caterpillars picked off 
or destroyed. Sugar loaf cabbage and foiole-cole 
are part&Klarly infested with them. I found 
that sprinkling the young plants, after watering, 
with a little black pepper, caused the small green 
caterpillar to leave the plant immediately. Slugs 
and caterpillars have a great aversion to pounded 
turmeric. 

(?246) CABLE. Amar, Tar- 

In Southern Asia some cables for ships are 
made of Coir or Cgyar, the requisite quan¬ 
tity being laid out at full length along 
the beach or other convenient spot : they are 
miwte up in strands, and twisted in a very simple 
machine; viz. a strong wooden frame, in a strong 
board across which three or four pins are placed 
and turned like the screw's of a carpenter’s bench, 
by as many men; the further end of the cable is 
fixed to a large revolving pin, which is turned 
round in a similar manner. As the strands are 
twisted, the horse in which this is fixed is drawn 
nearer to the other. It is evident that cable 
strands thus laid are very unequally strained : the 
outer lines being tight while the inner ones are 
slack. By laying the strand and twisting it as each 
yarn leaves its separate reel, a strand is formed 
of which each yarn bears its due proportion of 
the strain. Huddart’s patent rope rvas laid on 
this principle, the necessary apparatus for wind¬ 
ing off the yam might be readily made. Cables 
for the Shakespear bridges are formed of the 
country rattan. In the lied Sea those formed 
of the coating of the branches of the date tree 
are used ; and the same material with a propor¬ 
tion of fibre of the Kaldera bush, the Pandanna 
odoratmimua, is used by fishermen in forming 
drag ropes for their nets at Oopada.—/1/r. Rhode a 
M.S.S. 

(2247) CABOOSE. 

Wooleve tneeti, Tam I Eesheegay duntie, Tel. 

Nuddie ka Shaikra, Di k, | 

This fish is common at Madras.— Aina. Mat. 

Med. p. 155. 

(2248) CACALIA COCCINEA. This flower, 
iug plant will grow in any soil, and is mostly 
found in waste places, the species are numerous 
and found in all parts of the globe. 

(2242) CACALIA KLEINIA. 
hi Ban of antr, Abab, | Gao Znban, Puts. 

The leaves resemble the tongue of the buffalo, 
aud the stalks are prickjy and covered with white 
spots. While fresh the leaves have a strong 
sradl like hemlock, tfu&y are given .in decoction 
in rheumatism, syphilis, and lepra, indeed in the 
class of cases in which sarsaparilla is usually 
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employed by European practitioners. In Bom¬ 
bay they seem to be highly esteemed (tee Bom¬ 
bay Committee’s report in the Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta.) The 
article is common in the bazars, and deserving 
extensive trial. — O'SHaughneaay, page 420. Ho- 
nigberger (p. 246) states that Cacalia Klmnia 
is much used in Hindustan, both by Mahomedan 
hakims and Hindoo practitioners, and but very 
little by English physicians. Besides the leaves, 
which resemble the ox-tongue in form, there is a 
water distilled from them, kept for use. 

(2250) CACALIA SONCHIPOLIA. Syn- 
Emilia sonchifolia, D. C. 

Shndimudi, Bkng. I Falla camudie, Malay. 

Udiram panum. Sans. | 

A decoction of this plant is deemed anti-fe¬ 
brile on the Malabar coast.— O’ Shaughnesay, 
page 420. 

(2251) CACAO ob. COCOA. The chocolate 
nuts or seeds, termed cacao, are the fruit of 
species of Theobroma , an evergreen tree, native 
of the Western Continent of America, but one of 
them now naturalised in India. That commonly 
grown is T. cacao; but Lindley enumerates two 
other species, T. bicolor , a native of New Grana¬ 
da ; and T. gnianeneis, with yellow flowers, a 
native of Guiana. The chocolate plant is sparing¬ 
ly cultivated in India. It is unknown as an 
object of cultivation in eveiy part of the Asiatic 
Archipelago except the Philippines, and of late 
the northern peninsula of Celebes. In most of 
the Philippines it is cultivated, but only for home 
use, and the quality produced is inferior to that 
of Guayaquil and other parts of America. That 
of the island of Cebu is the best, being worth 
from 15 to 20 per cent, more than the produce 
of the other islands.— Crawfurd Dicty. page 78. 
The seeds being nourishing and agreeable to 
most people, are kept in the majority of 
houses in America, as a part of the provisions of 
the family• By pressure they yield a fatty oil, 
called butter of cacao. They also contain a crys¬ 
talline principle analagous to caffeine, called the¬ 
obromine. The common cacao of the shops con¬ 
sists generally of the roasted beans, and some¬ 
times of the roasted integuments of the beans, 
ground to powder. The consumption of cacao 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is about three millions of pounds annual¬ 
ly, yielding a revenue of £15,500. Few tropical 
products are more valuable or more useful M food 
to man than cacao, and were it more generally 
employed, so that the berries should not be more 
than two, three, or, at most, six months old, 
from the time of gathering (for, if kept longer, 
they lose their nutritive properties),'even a small¬ 
er quantity than that usually taken in a cup 
would suffice; in fact, cacao cannot be too new! 
The cacao beans lie in a fruit somewhat like a 
cucumber, about five inches long and threc-and-a- 
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half-inches thick,, which contains from twenty to is considerably broker, anti Jargey. The nuts 
ttyrijy, beans, arranged in, five regular rows with are of the color and about j. the size “of an 
partitions between* unjd which are surrounded almond, and hang eighteen to thirty together 
wfith a rose-colored spongy substance, like that by a slender stringy film, enclosed in apod 
of.water melons. There are fruits,, hpwever, so A ripe pod is of a beautiful yetlpw, inter- 
laige as to contain from forty to fifty beans, mixed with critnsou streaks; when dried, it 
Ttysegrown in the West India..islands,, as well shrivels up and changes to a deep brown;' the 
afl JBerbipe pnd Dewerara, are .much smaller,,and juice squeezed from the mueikguiotyj^p con- 
hfWe only from si^ to fifteen ; their development tained in the husks of these niits appears like 
being I*®* perfect than other pai;ts of. South,Ame- cream, and has a very grateful taste of a cordial 
rjpa. After the maturation of„ the fruit, when quality. The nuts have a light pleasant smell, 
ttyir green colour has etyuged ( to a dark yellow, and an unctuous, bitterish, rougliish, (tyt. un- 
they arc plucked, opened, their beans cleared of grateful) taste. Those of Nicaragua and Cara- 
the marrowy•substance’, and spread out to di'y in cas are the most agreeable and are the largest; 
the air. In the West Indies they are immedi- those of the French Antilles, and our Own West 
ately packed up for .the market when they are India islands, are the most unctuous. The MeX- 
dried; but in Caracas they arc subjected ton icons, in preparing the chocolate paste, add 
speeies of . slight fermentation, by putting them some long pepper, a little annatto, and lastly 
into tubs or reliests, covering them with boards vanilla; some add cinnambn, cloves aud anise, 
or stoucs, and turning them over every morning and those who love perfumes, musk and amber- 
to equalize the operation. They emit a gpod gris. The finest American cacao is said to be 
deal of moisture, find lose the natural bitterness t hat of Soconusco, but the principal imports are 
and acrimony of their taste by this process, as from Caracas and Guayaquil, which is of a very 
well as some of their weight. .Instead of wooden good quality. The province of Barcelona, ad- 
tiibs, pits or trenches dug in the ground art! joining Caracas exports annually from 200,090 
sometimes had recourse to for curing the beans ; to 300,000 cwt. The banks of the Magdalefna, 
an operation Called earthing. They are, lastly, in the vicinity of Santa Martha and Carthagena, 
exposed to tlve sun and dried. According to are famed for the cxcellant cacao they produce. 
Lampadius, the kernels of the West India cacao “ This tree,” says Bonnycastle (Spanish America 
beans contain in 100 parts, besides water, 53 1 vol. 1, p. 257), “is indigenous, seldom exceeds 
offatoroil, 16*7 of an albuminous brown mat- the diameter of seven inches, and is extremely 
tor,' which contains all the aroma of the bean; beautiful when laden with its fruit, winch are 
10*91 of stfireh, 7J- of gum or mucilage, 0*9 of disposed on short stalks over the stem and round 
lignihe, and 2.01 of a reddish dye-stuff, some- the great branches, resembling citrous, from their 
what akin to the pigment of cochineal. The yellow colour, and warty appearance. The leaves 

husks form 12 per cent, of the weight of the beans, are attenuate, stalked, drooping, about a foot 

The fatty matter is of the consistence of tallow, long and three inches broad, elliptic, oblong, 

white, of a mild agreeable taste, and not apt to pointed, slightly wavy, entire, and very smooth 

turd rancid by keeping. Tt, melts only at 112 on both sides ; with one mid-rib and many trans¬ 
degrees Falir., and should, therefore, make tole- verse ones, connected by innumerable veins. The 

rable candles. It is obtained by exposing the petals of the flowers ai*e yellow, the calyx of a 

beans to strong pressure in canvas bags, after light rose-color, and the flowers themselves are 

they have been steamed or soaked in boiling small and placed on tufts on the sides of the 

wfiter for some time. From five to six ounces branches, with single footstalks, about an inch 
of butter may be thus obtained from a pound of long. Its fruit is red, or a mixture of red and 
cacao. It lias'a reddish tinge when first express- yellow, and about three inehes in diameter, with a 
ed,But it' becomes white by boiling with water, fleshy rind half-an-inch thick; the pulp is whit- 
Tlifi bearis; being freed from all spoiled and ish and of the consistence of butter, containing 
mouldy -portions, are to be .gently roasted over a the seed ; these seeds are generally twenty-five in 
ftjre' in an ii&fy cylinder, with holes in its ends number in each fruit, and when first gathered are 
for allowing the vapors to escape, the apparatus of a flesh colour, and form a nice preserve if taken 
being similty W h coffee-roaster. When the just before they are ripe. Each tree yields about 
aroma begins to be well developed, the roasting two or three pounds of fruit annually, and comes 
is known to be finished, iqiitl the beans must be to maturity the third year afterplanting fiftnA the 
turned out, footed, and freed by. fanning and seed; it also bears leaves) floors, orfruvt.alHhe 
sifting; from their Busty.''' jTh’h kernels are thfeti year round, the usual /seasons fqr y gathering tying 
to be converted into a tysti)^,eif her bv trituration June.and December. The excellence of tty Mag- 
iri.a mortfh* heated to l^d dfe^reies Fahr., ot by dalena ehocolate may ty,attributed to t^e mbist 
a ty^erful mill.— Ure's hiclioiitijfy , of Arts and nature of the soil, as tty platy tyvbi* thrives'ivtyre 
Jmnufadtures. The caeab !l free ‘ Vhsembles the the ground is hard, arid dtf, 'cannot ty irrityt- 
Engtyh dwarf apple tree Both in Body and, eel.” Mode of cuitfoatibrl ty! tfe (Montiuinlle- 
branches, But the leaf, which is of h dark greeii, publics —Plantations of^^ cafcab'ivbre sjtyfedily ifiul- 
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tiplied in Colombia, and tl^ soil so admirably 
seconded,the; .labors,.of the,' planter, that in the 
produce Abundance was incited to excellence. , IJie 
cacao of this quarter ranks next to that of Soco- 
nusco. It is well known that the best commer¬ 
cial recommendation of cacao is .that-pf joining 
fro* Caracas. . But eveii in these provinces the 
quality varies The cacao of Orituco issupqrior 
to that of otker places, , and a quantity of equal 
htdk weighs twenty per cent, more The cacao 
of the coast copies next, and obtains a preference 
over that of the interior. The plantations of ca¬ 
cao are all to the north of the chain of mountains 
which coast the sea, and in the interior country. 
The foruier extend from Cumana to the mouth of 
the Tocaygo ; the latter are situate in the vallies 
of Tuy, Orituco, Ocumare, Cura, Marrin, Tare, 
Santa Theresa, Santa Lucia, Zuapira, Santa Phi- 
lippo, Bar^uisimetp, Valencia, Guige and Caria- 
co. All kinds of soil are not equally adapted to 
the culture of cacao, still less are all exposures; 
but an analysis of the spil destined to this culture 
never furnishes indications on which reliance can 
lie placed. No regard should be had to color or 
composition; it is only requisite that it should be 
friable to a certain depth, which is ascertained 
by the size of the trees with which it is covered ; 
this sign determines the land proper for cacao. 
A suitable situation is not so easily found. 
It should be exposed as little as possible to 
the north, and be on the borders of a river, 
whicht may communicate moisture to the soil in 
dry seasons, and receive its drainings in times of 
rain. A preference is particularly to be given to 
laud which can receive from the river the bene¬ 
fits of irrigation without being exposed to injury 
from it3 overflow. After luiving chosen the land, 
it should be cleared of all trees, shrubs, and 
other plants. This operation is performed in 
various ways. Tt is customary in Colombia to 
commence felling the trees immediately after the 
rains, that is, about the mouth of November; 
the wood, after being cut, is left to dry, then 
collected in heaps and burnt. As soon as the 
new plantation is cleared, it is crossed with small 
ditches, in directions according to the declivity of 
the soil. These serve to drain the stagnant 
waters, to carry off the ;rains, and to irrigate or 
water the soil whenever necessary. The aligne- 
meat is thqn laid out, in which the cacao trees 
are to be arranged. They are planted in trian¬ 
gles or squares, In either case, tliere is always 
inthe eenfre en'alley, bordered by cacaoi trees, 
and running.from ea$t to west. When they are 
planted in igpiarep, this alley is crossed fry aiio-i 
ther run^g frrorn north ]to south.. The cacao 
plantssfroufrlflje placed ..fiftepn or sixteen feet 
Ojfrench measure) froin eacfr other,) in good sod ; 
apd abpuf thirteen pjr fojifteen feet in soil of in- 
fm'ior quality, w almost the onh.tree in 
nature to ^^phj jthp eplivemrig, beams,of tfre sun 
Qjinoxious, 1 It requires to fre sheltered frpm 
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their ardour j and the mode, pf, combining this 
protection with the principles of fertility, forms 
a very esseuUaljMKt of ,t|}e, .skill nfrich its culti¬ 
vation demands. The cacao tree is mingled 
vyith other trees, which guard it .from ibe rays of 
the suu, without, depriviiyg It of the benefit, of 
their, heat. The Hrythritia and the banana are 
employed for this purpose* The latter, by the 
rapidity of its growth) .and the; magnitude of its 
leaves, protect it for the first, year, The ery- 
thrina eudnres at least as long as the cacao ; it 
is not every soil, however, that agrees' with it. 
It perishes after a while in sandy .and clayey 
groiuid, but it flourishes in such as combine 
those two ingredients. In one range of cacao 
trees, a banana is’ placed between two cacaos, 
and an erythriuu between the two following. In 
the other range a banana is placed between each 
cacao tree, and no erythriiias, so that the latter 
are at the distance of two alleys. The banana 
and the erythriuu are first planted, and when a 
shelter from the sun is thus provided, the hole 
for the cacao is made, around which are planted 
four stalks of the yucca plant, at tin; distance of 
two feet from each other. At the end of two 
months the cacao is planted. The smaller the 
plant, is, the better. There are, nevertheless, 
soils subject to worms where the small plants 
do not thrive ; but, excepting in this particular, 
the small plants are preferable, because the large 
require more labor for their transportation and 
planting ; many of them die, and those which 
survive bud and shoot forth, but are never of 
any value. The cacao plant should not exceed 
thirty-six inches in size when transplanted ; 
if larger, it succeeds with difficulty. The 
nurseries of cacao demand an excellent soil, 
well prepared, when: the water does not re¬ 
main. They should be well sheltered from 
the suu. Small knolls of earth are formed, in 
each of which are put two seeds of cacao, iu 
such a manner that they are parallel with the 
level’of the ground. During the first twenty 
days the seeds ave covered with two layers of 
banana or other leaves. If necessary, the ground 
is watered : but the water is not suffered to re¬ 
main. ' The most suitable time for sowing is in 
November. Where there is not a facility for 
watering, the planting of the cacao should take 
place in the rainy season ; but when the former 
is practicable, lUs best to plant in dry^ weather 
and assist nature by irrigation, since it is'then iu 
the power of the cultivator to give the exact 
quality of moisture necessary. But, in. all cases, 
care should, be taken that tips plaits are not wet 
in the interval between their bei>jg taken out of 
tlie ground and replanted. Wheq tlie < bananas 
grow old,'they should be carefully felled, lest the 
cacaos should*be injured by ..their accidental fall. 
They are totally removed ^ soon as the erythrina 
yields sufficient shade, i ; .this operation gives more 
air to the trees of the plantation,, and encourages 
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their growth. Until the cacao attains four feet 
in height, it is trimmed to the stem. If it 
shoots forth several branches, they are reduced 
to three, at equal distances ; and, in proportion 
as the plant increases, the leaves which appear 
on the three branches are stripped off. If they 
bend much, anti incline towards the earth, they 
arC tied irt bunches, so that the tree may not re¬ 
main crooked. The branches, which are trim¬ 
med, are cut at the distance of two fingers from 
the tree. The suckers which spring from the tree 
are also removed, as they only live at its expense. 
Harved of the cacao .—The tree yields two 
priticipal crops in a year, one about St John’s 
day, the other towards the end of December. 
The cacao however ripens and is gathered during 
the whole year. But in all seasons the planters 
of the Central American republics make it a 
point, so far as possible, to collect their crops 
only at the decline of the moon; because experi¬ 
ence proves that this precaution renders the 
cacao more solid, and less liable to spoil. To 
collect the fruit, those negroes and Indians are 
employed who have the sharpest sight, that only 
the ripe fruit may be gathered. The most 
robust and active are chosen to carry it to the 
places where the beans are to be shaken out, 
and tliis is left to the aged and maimed to do. 
The operation is performed on a floor well swept, 
and covered with green leaves, on which they 
place the cacao. Some open the pod, and others 
strike out the beaus with a small piece of wood, 
which must not be sharp, lest it should injure 
them. The good and bad beans must not be 
mingled together. There are four sorts of cacao 
in every crop; the ripe and in good condition, 
the green but sound, the worm-eaten, and the 
rotten. The first quality is best, the second is 
not bad; but the two others should be rejected. 
As soon as that which is not fully ripe begins to 
show specks, it must be separated. As to the 
pods which are not perfectly ripe, they should 
remain in heaps during three days under green 
banana leaves, that they may ripen before they 
are hulled. When the cacao is stored, great 
care is necessary not to leave amongst it pieces 
of the pod or leaves, or any other extrane¬ 
ous particles. This care must be repeated every 
time that it is removed from the store, or re¬ 
placed in it. The cacao must always be exposed 
to the sun on the fourth day after it has been 
gathered, and this exposure should be daily re¬ 
peated until it is perfectly dry. When that is 
tlie case, the beans burst on being squeezed, 
their shell resounds when struck, and they no 
longer become heated when placed in heaps; the 
latter is the best proof that the moisture injuri¬ 
ous to their preservation is dissipated. If the 
cacao is not sufficiently exposed to the sun, it 
becomes mouldy; if too much, it withers, and 
easily pulverises; in either case it soon rots. 
When the quantity of cacao gathered is consider- 
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able, it is placed in the sunshine by a hundred 
quintals at a time. Unless the cultivator has a 
sufficient number of persons employed to expose 
a greater quantity. This operation' is indispen¬ 
sable, to prevent it from becoming mouldy. If 
the rains prevent this exposure to the Sun, it is 
necessaiy, as soon as it is sufficiently cleanea or 
purified, to spread it in apartments, galleries, or 
halls, with which the plantation must be provid¬ 
ed ; this operation cannot be delayed without 
danger of losing the crop. It is to be wished 
that stoves were employed to dry the Cacao When 
the sun fails, but this expedient, so simple and 
important, is generally unknown. It is almost 
universally believed that the most essential pre¬ 
cautions for preserving the cacao consists in 
gathering it at the decline of the moon, I be¬ 
lieve that they may more seriously calculate on 
the care of depositing it in apartments so her¬ 
metically closed that the air cannot penetrate; 
it would be advisable to make these apartments 
of wood, for the more perfect exclusion of mois¬ 
ture. The floor should be elevated two feet; 
under the floor a pan of coals is placed, covered 
with a funnel, the point of which enters into the 
heap of cacao and then diffuses the vapor. In 
the apartment which contains the cacao, some 
persons place bottles of vinegar, slightly stopped 
with paper, to prevent the formation of worms. 
The beans which begin to show specks, may be 
preserved from entire corruption by a slight 
application of brine. This occasions a small de¬ 
gree of fermentation, which is sufficient to des¬ 
troy the worms, and to preserve the cacao during 
a considerable time from new attacks. Why is 
not this preservative also employed aider the 
cacao is dried, and when placed in the store, 
where it awaits the purchaser ? At St. Philip 
they make use of smoke to preserve the cacao ; 
it is also ascertained that fine salt, thrown ih 
small quantities on the cacao, protects it from 
worms. Much has been done for the cacao 
when it has been cleared of all green or dead 
beans, and extraneous substances; when it has 
received no bruise or injury in the' operation of 
drying, and wiien it has been subsequently kept 
in a place that is dry and not exposed to the 
air; yet, even with all these precautions, cacao 
of the best quality is seldom found marketable 
at the end of a year. These circumstances 
sufficiently prove that the culture of cacao re¬ 
quires attention more than science, vigilance 
rather than genius, and assiduity in preference 
to theory. Choice of ground, distribution and 
draining of the Waters, and position of the trees 
destined to shade the cacao, are almost the 
only points which require moire than common 
intelligence. Less ekpenise is also requited for 
an establishment of this kind than for any 
other of equal retenOe. One able hand is sum- 
dent for the preservation and harvest of a 
thousand plants, each of which should yield at 
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least ouc pound of cacao, in ground of roo- by a forest above them of the Bois lmmortel. 
derate quality, and a pound and a half in the Mr. W. Purdie, Government Botanist of Trim- 
best soil. By an averaged calculation of twenty dad, observes as follows. My attention has been 
ounces to each plant, the thousand plants must lately directed to the average produce per tree, 
produce twelve hundred and fifty pounds, which, which will, I hope, throw some light on its 
at the ordinary price of 3ls. 6d. per cwt., would cultivation. From fifteen cacao trees, at St. 
prdRuce about £17 1<>s. per annum for each Ann’s, I have this year gathered 115 lbs. of 
laborer, the expenses of the plantation, includ- cacoa (dried), and at present there is at least SO 
ing those of utensils, machines, and buildings, lbs. more ripe on the same trees. This gives 
are also less considerable for cacao, than for any 165 lbs. of cacao from fifteen trees, or 11 lbs. 
other produce. The delay of the first crop, and per tree. These cannot be considered fine trees - r 
the accidents peculiar to cacao, can alone dimi- on the contrary, they are what would be con- 
pi«fr the number of planters attached to its cul- sidered ordinary ones ; therefore the average 
ture, and induce a preference to other commodi- in this case is fair, and differs materially from 
ties. The cacao plant is not in a state of prolific selecting the produce of fifteen trees from a large 
produce till the eighth year in the interior, and plantation, and giving the average return of 
the ninth in plantations on the coast. Yet, by a what might be obtained from cacao cultivation. 
sing ularity which situation alone can explain, the Last year these trees did not average more than 
crops of cacao commence in the ninth year in the 2 lbs. per tree, and I attribute the increase of 
valley of Goapa, and at the east of the mouth of crop to the thinning out of both the cacao and 
the Tuy. In the vicinity of the line, and on the shade trees. In a former letter to the cacao- 
banks of Rio-Negro, the plantations are in full planters of Trinidad, I recommended twenty-four 
produce on the fourth, or at most the fifth year, to thirty feet from tree to tree as the proper dis- 
The cacao tree continues productive to the age tance; hut so as to meet the feelings of those 
of fifty years on the coast, and thirty years in the who, unfortunately for themselves, consider every 
interior of the country. The cultivation of cacao cacao tvee cut down a sacrifice, .1 propose that 
will be most situable to the less wealthy indi- the trees he thinned out to twenty-four feet, and 
vidual, as it demands so little labor and outlay, that, at intervals of twenty rows at most, avenues 
Baron Humboldt observes, in alluding to Spanish of fifty feet in both directions should be left. Af- 
America, that cacao plantations are occupied by ter this, it will be better seen what may be neces- 
persons of humble condition, who prepare for sary to be done to each individual tree ; neither 
themselves and their children a slow but certain for- should the shade trees be forgotten ; as a. gene- 
tune ; a single laborer is sufficient to aid them in ral rule, they are prejudicially thick. At twenty- 
their plantations, and 30,000 trees, once establish- four feet apart there would be seventy-five trees 
ed, assure competence for a generation and a half, per acre, 250 perquarree. This, at 11 lbs. per 
Cultivation in the West India Islands —The only tree, gives 2,750 lbs. of dried cacao per quarree, 
English colonies where this nutritious and whole- at 5 dollars per 100 lbs., gives 137 dollars 50 
some substance is now cultivated to any extent, cents gross ; deducting 80 dollars per quarree 
are Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. Yin- expenses, leaves 57 dollars 50 cents net profit, 

cent. There are few, perhaps no agricultural or Thus an estate of 120 acres, or 36 quarrees, 

horticultural pursuits, so delightful (observes Mr. would contain 9,000 trees, 11 lbs. per tree will 
Joseph, in his “ History of Trinidad,”) as that give 33,000 lbs. of cacao, at 5 dollars gives 
of the cultivation of the cacao. It is planted in 4,350 dollars gross per annum ; deducting 80 
rows, intersecting each other at right angles, at dollars per quarree (a much more liberal sum than 
the distance of from twelve to fifteen feet, accord- is at present laid out), leaves a net balance of 
ing to the nature of the soil. The tree is not 1,950 dollars, or 16 dollars 25 cents per acre, 
suffered to grow higher than about fifteen feet, Now this, it must be remembered, would he the 
and its broad rich foliage, the hues of which produce from 9,000 trees, and from mi estate 
vary from a light green to a dark red, loaded containing only 36 quarrees of land (which can- 

with yellow and dark red pods, which contain the not be considered a large one); what, then, 

chocolate bean, are beautiful objects; these alleys might be expected from estates containing 40,000 
are shaded by rows of magnificent trees, called trees ? A very important economy might also. 
Bois lmmortel by the French and English, by be made in the curing of the cacao, by which 
the Spaniards the Madre de Cacao. It is the much time would be saved, and consequently ex- 
Erytkrina umhrosa or arlorea of Linnaeus. Like pense, hy adopting the same method as is used 
the Bignonia or Pouie, this tjree, at particular m Jamaica for drying coffee, namely, floorings 
seasons, throws off its foliage and is covered with of cement, or, as they are called, barbecues, 
blossoms; those of the Erythrina are of a bril- At convenient distances in the centre of these 
Kant red color, justifying its Greek appellation, floorings (which are inclined planes) a slightly- 
In this state they are literally dazzling to behold raised circular ridge is formed with cement, leav- 
~no object in the vegetable world looks more ing an aperture at the lower side to allow the es- 
striking than the alleys of a Cacao walk shaded | cape of any water that may have lodged in them. 
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The'&ieao is easily brought together in the 
these places in the 'event of rain, and at''night 
covered with portable wooden frames, which are 
readily removed by two men. In this Way the 
Cacao would be dried in a fifth of the time much 
more effectually, and of a brighter colour. The 
beverage generally called cacao is merely the ber¬ 
ries of Thcoh'oma Cacao, pounded and drank 
cither with water or milk, or with both. Choco¬ 
late (of which I shall speak by and bye) is a com¬ 
pound driuk, and is manUfiicturcd chiefly from 
the kernels of this plant, whose natural habitat 
would seem to be Guayaquil, iu South America, 
though it flourishes in great perfection in the 
West Indies. It grows also spontaneously and 
luxuriantly on the hanks of the Magdalena, in 
South America ; bill the fruit, of those trees that 
are found in the district of Carthagena is prefer¬ 
red to all others, probably from a superior mode 
of cultivation. Sir II Schomburgh. in his ex¬ 
pedition into the inferior of British Guiana, 
found the country abounding in cacao, “ which 
the Indians were most, anxious to secure, as the 
pulpy arillus surrounding the seed has an agree¬ 
able vinous taste.” Singular to say, however, 
they appeared perfectly ignorant of the (pialities 
of the seed, which possesses the most delightful 
aroma. Sir Itobert adds, they evinced the greatest 
astonishment, when they b(hehl him and Mr, 
Goodall collecting those seeds and using them as 
chocolate, which was the most delicious they had 
ever tasted. These indigenous cacao trees were 
met with in innumerable quantities on the 5th of 
.Tune, lSio, and the following (lav ; and thus 
inexhaustible stores of a highly-prized luxury are 
here reaped solely by the wild hog, the agouti, 
monkeys, and the rats of the. interior.—(57///- 
vtotuh's Col, Mar/. Vol. I, //. 41-) The height 
of the cacao shrub is generally from eighteen to 
twenty feet; the leaf is between four and six 
inches long, and its breadth three or four, very 
smooth, and terminating in a point like that of 
the orange tree, but differing from if iu color ; 
of a dull greeu, without gloss, and not so thickly 
set upon the branches. The blossom is first, 
white, then reddish and contains the. rudiments 
of the kernels or berries. When fully developed, 
the pericarp or seed-vessel is a pod, which grows 
not only from the branches, but. the stem of the 
tree, and is from six to seven inches in length, 
and shaped like a cucumber. Its color is green 
when growing, like that of the leaf; but when 
ripe, is yellow, smooth, clear and thin. When 
arrived at its full growth; and before it is ripe, 
it is gathered and eaten like any other fruit, the 
taste being subacid. If allowed to ripen, the 
kernels become bard; hncT, when taken out of 
thehebd-vessel, are preserved in skins, or, more 
frequently) laid on the vijahua leaves/and placed 
in the air to dry. When fully dry) they are put 
in leathern hags, and sent to market: this is tile: 
Spanish mode of taking in the crop. A some- 
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what different method is followed' in Trinidad 
and Jamaica (in the latter islandit can scarcely 
be said to be cultivated now) ; but it differs-pi 
no essential degree from the principle, of gradual 
exsiccation, and protection from moisture. ' Ctfia- 
colaie, properly so called, and so'prized both in 
the Spanish continent and in the \\)est tpdies, 
never reaches Great Britain except as a contra¬ 
band article, being, like nearly alt colonialManu¬ 
factured articles, prohibited by tile Cuslbi»-fioi^e- 
laws. What is generally drank under that name 
is simply the cacao boiled in milk, gruel, or even 
water, and is as much like the Spanish or West 
Tndia chocolate as vinegar is to Burgundy. It 
is ? without any exception, of all domestic drinks 
the most alimentary ; and the Spaniards esteem 
it so necessary to the health anil support, of the 
body, that it is considered the severest punish¬ 
ment to withhold it, even froiri criminals; nav, 
to be unable to procure chocolate) is deemed the 
greatest misfortune in life ! Yet,, notwithstanding 
this estimation in which it is held, the quantity 
made in the neighbourhood of Carthagena is in¬ 
sufficient for the demands of the population, and 
is so highly priced that none is exported but as 
presents ! The manner in which tlie Spaniards 
first manufactured this veritable Theobroma— 
tli is food for gods (from Theos, God, and broma , 
food)—was very simple. They employed the 
cacao, maize, Indian corn {Zca Mays), and raw 
cane-juice, and coloured it with arnntto, which 
they called achiotti or rocott, but which was 
known in Europe at that time by the name of 
Terra Orellana. These four substances were le¬ 
vigated between two stones, and afterwards, in 
certain proportions, mixed together in one mass, 
which mass was subsequently divided into little 
cakes, and used as required,. both in the solid 
and fluid form. The Indians used one pound of 
the wasted nuts, half a pound of sugar, and liall" 
a pound of ground corn (maize) each and then 
added rose-water to make it palatable. This the 
Mexicans culled chocolate, from two words in 
their language, signifying the noise made by the 
instruments used to mill and prepare it in the 
water. Chocolate, as used in Mexico, is thus 
prepared :—The kernels are roasted in an iron 
pot pierced with holes; they are then pounded 
iu a mortar, and afterwards ground between two 
stones, generally of marble, till it is brought to a 
paste, to which sugar is added, according to the 
taste of the manufacturer. From time to time, 
as the paste assumes consistency, they add long 
pepper, arnatto, and lastly, vanilla. Some ma¬ 
nufacturers vary these ingredients) aiql substitute 
cinnamon, cloves, or anfseep, and .sometimes 
musk and ambergris;—the ivvo latter on account 
of their aphrodisiac qualities. Thei tollburing 
is ihe formula giyen By a late yrpter :f-To 
six pounds of the) nut add, *thr^^aud-a-hah' 
pounds of sugar, seven, p&ffs of vqmlla, oiie-and- 
a-half pounds of coni meal (maize* ground), half- 
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impound of cinnamon, six doves, one drachm of 
capsicums (bird pepper), ami «* tnrtch of the ro- 
con or arrtatto os is sufficient to color it, together 
with ambergris or music, to enforce (us he says) 
the flavor, but in reality to stimulate the system. 
There is another chocolate made of fllherts and 
nlmthuls, but this is not considered genuine. In 
old Spain it is somewhat differently made : two 
or three kinds of flowers, also the pods of Cam¬ 
peche, almonds, and hazel-nuts, being mixed up 
with it, while the paste is worked with orange- 
water. With regard to the manner in which 
chocolate is prepared in England nothing need 
be said, as it is too well known to require des¬ 
cription. That which has appeared to Mr. Sim- 
mmids the best is “/'Vy/'.-r Ckw'»late“ which requires 
only to be rubbed up with a little boiling water, 
ami scalded milk added to it with sugar according 
to the taste of the drinker; there is a flavour, 
however, in this chocolate sometimes of /turf, 
which is probably added to give it a richness 
which the cacao employed may not possess of itself. 
In the West Indies they rarely add anything to 
cacao but a mat to (sometimes a little fresh butter), 
though it is often scented and sweetened, and 
sold in little rolls at live-pence and tcu-penec 
each, currency. It, is always boiled with milk, 
which, though very indigestible when boiled and 
taken alone, seems to lose this quality when taken 
with chocolate. Chocolate thus made is much 
drank, when cold, in the middle of the day, and 
is considered, both by the negroes and the old 
settlers,as a most nutritive and salutary beverage. 
The signs by which good chocolate or cacao is 
known are these :—It, should dissolve entirely in 
water, and be without sediment ; it should he 
oily, and yet melt in the mouth ; and if genuine, 
and carefully prepared, should deposit no grits 
or grounds. That made in the West Indies, and 
ill some parts of Cuba, is dark : but that manu¬ 
factured iu Jamaica is of a bright, brick colour, 
owing to the greater quantity of arnatto which is 
used in the preparation, and which, he thinks, 
gives it a richer and more agreeable flavor. Jn 
an economical point of view, chocolate is a very 
important article of diet, as it may be literally 
termed meat and drink ; and were the half starv¬ 
ed artisans, over-wrought factory children, and 
ricketty millinery girls, of Britain induced to drink 
it instead of the innutritions beverage called “ tea,” 
its nutritive qualities would soon develop them¬ 
selves in their improved looks and more robust 
constitutions. The price too, is in its favour, 
cacao being eight-pence per pound ; while the 
cheapest black tea, such as even the Chinese 
beggar would despise, drank by milliners, washer¬ 
women, and the poorer classes in the metropolis, 
is three shillings a pound, or three hundred anil 
fifty per cent, dearer, while it is decidedly inju¬ 
rious to health. The heads of the naval and 
military medical departments in England have 
been so impressed with the wholesomeness and 
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superior nutriment of eneno, that they have ju¬ 
diciously directed that it shall be served out 
twice or thrice a week to regiments of the line,and 
daily to the Seamen on broad Her Majesty’s ships, 
and this wise regulation has evinced its salutary 
effects in the improved health and condition 
of the men, Indeed, this has been most sa¬ 
tisfactorily established in Jamaica among the 
troops i and the same m«y [ be asserted of the 
seamen in men of war on the coast. It 13 
also certain that those who indulge in ex¬ 
cesses find their vigor more speedily restored by 
the alternate use of chocolate and coffee than by 
any other ingesta ; aud pigs, goats, and horses, 
which are fed even on the spoiled berries, are ob¬ 
served to become very speedily flit, and in good 
condition. .But cacao has not only the property 
of rapidly restoring the invalid to health, strength 
and condition, hut a very inconsiderable quan¬ 
tity of it will sustain life for a long period. 
The. South American Indians perform extraordi¬ 
nary journeys, subsisting, during these prolonged 
travels, on an incredibly small quantity of choco¬ 
late—so small, indeed, as to render the accounts 
of travellers upon the subject almost maivellous. 
In this respect it resembles coffee, which also 
possesses the estimable property of sustaining the 
powers of life, while it modifies and restrains the 
passion of hunger. It is a curious fact, and how 
far this condition may be connected with its pow¬ 
ers of sustenance is wort hy of inquiry, that cho¬ 
colate recently boiled, if the operation be per¬ 
formed in a tin pan, is highly electrical; and this 
property mnv be frequently manifested by repeat¬ 
ing the process. The mode of cultivating the 
cacao is given at some length hv Edwards; it is 
that of the Spaniards, a process strictly followed 
in Trinidad, where, of all the West India islands, 
it constitutes a considerable item of exports. It 
is thus described :—“ A spot of level land being 
chosen —preference is always given to a deep 
black mould, sheltered by a hedge or thicket, so 
as to l>e screened by the wind, especially the 
north, and cleared of all weeds and stumps of 
trees—a number of holes are dug, at ten or t welve 
feet distance from each other, each hole being 
about a foot iu lemrth, and six or eight inches 
deep. A very important matter is the selection 
of the seeds for planting, and this is done in the 
following manner : the finest and largest pods of 
the cacao Hre selected when full ripe, and the 
grains taken out and placed in a vessel of water. 
Those which swim are rejected; those chosen are 
washed clean from the pulp, skinned, and then 
replaced in the water till they begin to sprout; 
Banana (Musa paradmaca), or some other large 
leaves, those of the sea-side grape ( Coccololui 
uv(fiera\iov instance,are then taken,and each hole 
is lined with one of them, leaving, however, the 
sides of the leaves some inches above ground ; 
after which the mould is rubbed in gently till the 
hole is filled j three nuts are then selected for 
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e^cli hole, and; they are set triangularly in tlie 
earth, by making a small opening with the 
linger about two inches deep, into which the 
nuts f are put, with that end downwards from 
which the sprout issues.” They are then covered 
lightly with mould, the leaf folded over, and a 
small stone placed on the top, to prevent its 
opening ; in eight or ten days the young shoots 
appear above the ground ; the leaves are then 
opened to give them light and air, and a shelter 
from the sun, either in the shape of plantain or 
banana leaves, is not forgotten j but the coco¬ 
nut and other species of palm, on account of 
their iibrous structure and great, durability, are 
always preferred. This artificial shelter is con¬ 
tinued lor five or six months, lint, as a further 
security to the young plants, for they are very 
delicate, other trees or shrubs are planted to the 
south-west of the plants, that they may grow up 
with auil shelter them, for young cacao will grow 
ami flourish only in the shade. For this pur¬ 
pose the. coral bean-tree (lirylhruia coralludeu- 
drtun) is chosen. Mr. 8immonds presumes there 
are other trees and plants equally eligible for this 
purpose, and more useful ; but his experience 
doe* not enable him to speak positively upon the 
subject, should the three seeds placed in each 
hole spring up, it is thought necessary, when the j 
plants are fifteen or twenty inches high, to put i 
one of them down. The two others, if they de- 
varieatc, arc sometimes suffered to remain, but i 


the practice. We may reckon that 1,200 to 
2,000 piculs of 133 lbs. are yearly produced ; 
the prices vary much, being from f>0 to 75 flo¬ 
rins per picul.—(“ Journal of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago,” vol. ii., p. 820.) Bourbon now pro¬ 
duces 15,000 to 2o,000 kilogrammes of cacao 
annually. Cacao is grown to u small exterft in 
some of the settlements of Western Africa, but 
as vet only a few puncheons have been exported, 
all the produce being required for local consump¬ 
tion. The following figures give the imports 
and consumption of cacao into the United King¬ 
dom in the last five years :— 

Imports. Consumption, 

lbs. lbs. 

1848 . . 6,442,t)8(i . 

1849 . . 7,769,-34 . . 3,233,135 

1850 . . 4,478,252 . . 3,103.926 

1851 . . 6,773,900 . . 3,024,338 

1852 . . 6,268,525 . . 3,382,944 

The home consumption is very steady at about 
i 3,000,00') lbs., yielding to the revenue ,U15,0<)U 
to £1 6,( 00 for duty. The produce of British 
! colonies pays Id. per lb. duty, that from foreign 
! countries 2d ; eoeoa husks and shells half these 
amounts ; when manufactured into chocolate or 
cocoa paste the duty is 2d. per lb. from British 
possessions, and (id from other parts. The 
quantity imported in this form is to the extent 
of about 14,000 lbs. weight. 


it does not always happen that even one of the 
three springs above the earth ; consequently this 
additional labor is not invariably requisite/ On 
the iourlli or fifth year the tree Itegins to bear, 
and uttaius perfection by the eighth, continuing 
to produce two crops of fruit per annum, yield¬ 
ing at each crop from 10 lbs. to 20 lbs , accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soil. It will continue 
bearing for twenty years ; but, as it is a delicate 
plant, it suffers from drought, ami is liable to 
blight, in these respects, however, it does not 
differ from many other plants, w hidi are even 
more subject to disease, though not half so va¬ 
luable. Besides, a proper system of irrigation, 
such as could be had recourse to in many parts 
of Jamaica, would obviate and prevent these 
evils. Cacao is cultivated iu the highlands as 
well as on tlie coasts of the north-eastern penin¬ 
sula of the large and rich island of Celebes, 
which lias, within the hist, year or two, been 
thrown open to foreign trade.* The plantations of 
it are even now considerable, ami this branch of 
Industry only requires not to be impeded by 
any obstacles in order to be still further ex¬ 
tended. it forms a large ingredient in the local 
trade, and furnishes many petty traders with 
their daily bread, not to speak of the landowners, 
for whom the cultivation of the cacao affords 
the only subsistence. The preparation of the 
product differs from that adopted in the B est 
Indies, but wo have not been able to ascertain 


| (2252) CACTACE.K, or CACTF.F, Indian 

j Figs the Cactus Tribe, a natural order of Exo¬ 
genous plants.— Kin//. (\<jc. page 707. It is on 
species of the Caclacea- that the cochineal insect 
feeds. Of these, the O/iiinlia tana seems the 
most employed in Fern ; O. Uentaadedi, is the 
most celebrated in Mexico : and O. coehe/ulli- 
fera, the native province of which is somewhat 
i doubtful.— Engl. Cgc. p. 710. The Cactus plants 
\ are a very small division of a large family, ami 
rank amongst botanical curiosities; natives of 
the tropics, they grow in brick and lime rubbish 
with a little well decayed manure and vegetable 
mould.— Riddell. 

(2253) CADABA INDIOA, Oappondea'.— 
The Indian Cndaba is a straggling shrub, its 
flowers in terminal racemes, of a (lingv white, 
nearly throughout, the year, very common about 
Mussulman burial grounds.— Riudell. 

(2254) CAD JANS. 

•Towlee. Gi:z. Hind. Cobnrny yukuo, Tei* 

Teuiiry Elle, Tam. 

Cadjans are the dried leaves of the coeonnut 
Palm; they are largely used as a thatch, which 
resists the rain better than tiles: but roofs made 
of them should be relaid before the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season149,500 were import¬ 
ed into Bombay in the year 1850-51, 

(2255) C/ESALPINTL'E, ok Cjcsaximniads, 
Brown. The Csesalpincm abound in tropical and 
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C.ESALPINIA BOXDUCCELLA. 

warm ports of-the worlda few, as Cereis sili- 
quastrurn, spread into more northern latitudes. 
Some are highly- ornamental.' The wood of 
many isved-colouvedtind astringent; Hymenasa 
cmirbaril yields a resin, the Gam Anitne of the 
shops. The leaves and fruit, of some are pur* 
gatfcre, as ol" the Cassia Sennas and of the ia- 
mariud. Calyx 5-toothed or bilabiate, deciduous 
or withering on the plant. Corol irregular, im¬ 
bricated, subpapilionaceous, or nearly regular, 
spreading, of 6 petals, which are free, inserted 
into the bottom of the calyx. Stamens 10, or 
fewer from abortion, often unequal, perigynous, 
or inserted with the petals, usually free, some¬ 
times united. Ovary free, placenta unilateral. 
Seeds without albumen. Embryo straight. 
Leaves alternate stipulate, impari or abruptly 
pinnate, sometimes single.— Hoyle. 

(2250) C/ESALPINIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the above, or according to others, to 
the tribe Came/e, of the natural order Legumiuosa’, 
and especially distinguished by the lowermost j 
of its sepals being arched, the uppermost of its 
stalked petals being the shortest, its stamens all 
perfect, with shaggy bases, and the fruit a com¬ 
pressed bivalved pod. The speeics are trees or 
shrubs, found both in the East and West Indies, 
with showy yellow’ flowers, abruptly pinnated 
leaves, and stems which arc usually more or less 
prickly. The Brazil-Wood of commerce is said 
to be furnished by two of its species. Fee con¬ 
siders the sap[>au wood of the East Iudies 
(' GfP.mlpmn mppati) to be one of the Brazil- Woods 
of the merchants. Upon the whole it appears 
that we have no good testimony as to what the 
tree is that yields it; but it is probable that it is 
the produce of many species, and possibly of 
more than one genus, for lie Candolle and Spren- 
gel doubt whether the Cmsalpiuia echinata is 
not rather a Gnilandina. The best Brazil-Wood 
is said to come from Pernambuco, where it is 
called Pao da Itainha or Queen’s Wood, on 
account of its being a royal monopoly. The 
Bukkmn or Sappau wood of commerce is yield¬ 
ed by O. Sappau. A substance known in the 
markets under the name of Dividivi or Libidibi, 
lately become important on account of tin; tannin 
it contains, is the fruit Or pods of G. eoriaria. 
They are not used in medicine, hut in dyeing and 
tanning.— Engl. Cgc. page 711. 

(2257) C.ESALPINTA BONDUCCELLA, 
Svn. Gnilandina Bonduecclla. Vern. Kutkule- 
ga—Kutkaranga. Akulmookt of Avicenna. A 
climbing plant and a native of the East and West 
Indies ; seeds a powerful tonic, and very valu¬ 
able febrifuge. The kernels are very bitter; re¬ 
duced to powder and mixed with black pepper 
they are used in 8 to 6 gr. doses in ague with 
the best results ; powdered small with castor oil 
they are applied externally in hydrocele. The 
seeds yield oil, starch; sugar, and»4esiu. Air. 


C/ESALPINIA COMA III A. 

Piddiagton* published an analysis in the Trans. 
Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, in 
which these principles were described. Nitric 
acid reddens the nut, and subsequently gives it a 
yellow colour. • The root is deemed ill Amboyna 
to bca good tonic.— d/Sk. p. 311. The powder is 
tonic and febrifuge, and givefi in ague with decid¬ 
ed benefit. Pose, six to twenty grains three times 
daily.— Seng. Phar. p. 405. , It grows in hedges 
near gardens at Ajmeer, where the nuts and leaves 
are used as febrifuges by the natives. Itmduc nut 
oil, Caliclii kai yennai, Tam. is the- od of its com¬ 
mon sewl and is mentioned by Ainslie, as being 
considered useful in convulsions and palsy. The 
seeds themselves are lielieved to possess tonic vir¬ 
tues and are used solely as a medicine. B (endue 
nnU, are irregularly round, and grey; the almond 
is white, very hard, and intensely bitter ; and 
gets a blood red colour from nitric acid.— Med. 
Top. of A jmere. 

(2258) C.KS ALPTNIA COM AM A. The 
“ Cicsalpina eoriaria,” is a plant of South 
American origin, belonging to the natural order 
“ CVsnlpiticju.” It appears to have been intro¬ 
duced some 12 or 15 years ago, into the Botani¬ 
cal gardens at Calcutta. From thence, seeds or 
voutig plants were sent to Alai Inis and cultivated 
in the .Horticultural Gardens. It is now growu 

at several stations in the Madras Presidency, 

• - 

Bangalore, Ifoonsoor and Guntoor. The seed 
pods have been extensively used for tanning lea- 
j tlier, and for this purpose are considered superior 
to all the Indian astringents. Leather tanned in 
this way is considered equal to that of the best of 
Europe manufacture. (Vide Juror’s lleport, 
Madras Exhibition 1855, article, “Tanning 
materials.”)— Indian Annals No. VII. page 120. 
Pr. Cornish met with a specimen of the plant in 
an officer’s garden at Secunderabad. It was a 
large and handsome tree about 20 feet high, with 
very wide and spreading branches. A large 
quantity of seed pods ripened in the year 1S55 ; 
probably more than a hundredweight fell in the 
course of the year. A good sized tree in the 
West Indies is said to produce about SOlbs. 
annually. The soil and climate of the Deccan 
appear to be well suited for the growth of this 
tree, and ns the pods are likely to be in demand 
for “tanning material,”it might be cultivated on 
a large scale with every prospect of success. Jac- 
quiti describes the Cmsalpiuia eoriaria as a hand¬ 
some branching tree, of about fifteen feet in sta¬ 
ture, covered with a dark spotted bark.. Its leaves 
are doubly pinnate, and the leaflets of twelve pair 
without a terminal one ; they are oblqng, obtuse, 
smooth, very entire. The flowers are disposed iu 
sprkes issuing from the extremities of;the branch¬ 
es ; they are small, yellowish aud stiglitly frugraut. 
To these succeed oblong compressed somewhat 
obtuse pods curved laterally, the inner side be¬ 
ing concave and the other convex. The seeds 
rarely exceed three or four in each pod, and are 
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C.ESALP1NIA C0RIA1UA. C.ESALPINIA SAPPAN. 

of a brownish color. It is to theourvcd pod of Have sprung up, for 2,770 ton* were imported 
this leguminous shrub-that the commercial term into .Liverpool, and a few tons into London.— 
of IHvi Divi, or Libi-Libi, is riven. The average Bimmonrh Comm. Product*, p. 508. The seed 


produce of pods from a full grown tree Has been 
estimated at lOOlbs. weight, one-fourth of which 
consists of seeds or refuse, leaving almut 75ll's. 
of marketable matter. I>r. Cornish observes, that 
the “ divi divi” pods are of a dark brown color 
externally, when ripe, transversely wrinkled and 
curled, from 1 to 2 inches long, and -J of an 
inch wale. The outer skin of the pods is very 
thin, and peels oft’ easily if the pods are ripe. 
Underneath it, and separated from the*seeds by 
a layer of woody fibre, is a considerable thickness I 
of astringent matter of a light yellow color. 
Each pod contains from 2 to 4 seed's in separate 
compartments. The astringent matter in the 
walls of the pod, he fouud, on examination, is al¬ 
most pure tatiniu. An excellent tannin, slightly 
darker in color than that manufactured from 
galls, may be prepared by the other process. 
About 60 or 65 per cent, of the whole pod, (ex¬ 
cluding seeds) consists of impure tannin. The j 
remainder being made up of woody fibre, starch, j 
and gum. The powder of the pods is of a light j 
yellow color, taste purely astringent, and strong-! 
ly resembling tannin, as met with in commerce, j 
At. an interval of six feet apart, an acre of ground 
will contain 1210 trees, yielding an average of 810 
cwts., and 30 pounds ofdivi-divi, or above 2O ’, 
tons of marketable matter, worth, at only 
per ton, .£200. Should the interval between 
the trees be extended two feet more, we shall still 
have 680 to the acre, the produce of which 
would not improbably be increased by the in¬ 
creased space given lor the extention of the 
branches. The ground in which this tree ad¬ 
mits of being cultivated is that which is least 
adapted to the staple products of tropical agrieul- 
true ; guinea grass may Ihj profitably raised be¬ 
neath its shade, and as with the exception of the 
three years which premie the commencement of 
its. bearing, there is hardly any deduction to be 
made from its returns, it promises to be among 
the most valuable objects of a planter’s attention. 
IMrxwIivi resembles a dried pea-shuck curled up 
filled with yellow powder, and a few dark brown 
seeds. Its tannin differs materially from that of 
nutgalfe. The- quantity of mucilage it contains 
precludes ft from the use of dyers, but the experi¬ 
ments of Mr. Rootsey of Bristol show the pods 
to cenbaifti 5.0 per cent of tannin, ami it. is largely 
used by curriers. It appears also from trials 
made 1 tlrnt one part of DivkDivi is sufficient for 
tanniag as much leather as four parts of Bark 
anil the proress-oecupics ouly one third of the time. 
The selling price range* from ,£8 to £ 13 per 
ton. TImt imports into the United Kingdom hi 
1844, were 8,900 tons in 1845. and 1846, 
about 1,400 tons each year ; during the subse¬ 
quent three years the imports were merely nomi- 
jual, but in 1850 a renewed demand seems to 


pods of this tree being known to contain a large 
percentage of astringent matter, induced Dr. 
Cornish to give it a trial in Fever. The iwthe- 
rial extract is not completely soluble iu water, 

1 but the re-act bus of the soluble portion, prove 
j its indentity with tanuiu. Dr. Cornish has 
i given the divi divi powder to nearly 1' 0 patients 
| suffering from Intermittent Fever in its various 
forms, and on the whole with considerable suc¬ 
cess. The dose of the powder pods commonly 
used was from 40 to 60 grains three times a day. 
lie began cautiously witli 10 grains, but found 
that doses below' 30 grains rarely produced 
any effect in controlling the febrile paroxysms. 
As was the ease with powdered gulls, constipa¬ 
tion of the bowels, as a result of treatment, was 
very uncommon. No inconvenience resulted 
from the use of large doses of this astringent. 
In two eases out of 94, it. had to be omitted on 
account of gastric irritation, and diarrlnea exist¬ 
ing. The. astringent matter appears to have 
been rapidly absorbed into the circulation.— 
Dr. Cornish in Indian Annuls No. VII ,pot/e 121. 

(2259) CivSALPJNlA PANICIJLATA, A 
magnificent climber festooning the trees with its 
dark glossy foliage and gorgeous racemes of 
orange blossoms.— Hooker's Him. ,/our. p. 25. 

(2260) CLESALPINf.\ SAPPAN. Lajuun- 
uosa-, Jtoxb. c. 10. The Sappan tree. 

l’atonpa, Sans, Isiupanginn, Vuttnngliy, 

iiukuui, Puttuagny, Hind. Tam. 

i This tree is a native of Siam and Ambovna. It 
I grows in the Kotah jungles. It is found in the 
I immediate vicinity of Prome, growing iu the small 
j hills of the place, but except near Thoungzni, in the 
i northern part of the Rangoon district, where it is 
! also seen in small quantity, Dr. McClelland has 
j not. found it iu the interior of the province or‘in 
the larger forests, so that it is perhaps scarcely 
; entitled to a place amongst the natural pmduo- 
j tions of Pegu.— McClelland. It is cultivated in 
! Palgbaut for the purpose of dyeing th^straw 
| used in mat making (Wight); from its high price 
; for this purpose, it is not used for carpentry. It 
grows to a larger size in China than India. The 
Sappan-Wood, sapan of Bengal commerce, con¬ 
stitutes an article of very important trade to 
Calcutta : the wood, hnkum, is solid, heavy, hard, 
compact, whitish while receut, but reddening on 
exposure to the air. It is tasteless and inodo¬ 
rous, communicates a fine red colour to water, 
and the alkalies remove more colouring matter 
when water ceases to aet. Alcohol form* a deep 
red tincture. Like logwood, the sapan is consi¬ 
derably astringent, ^im^. contains a principle if not 
identical with, at much resembling, heema- 
tin.. The extract may be substituted for that of log¬ 
wood. Paper dyed with the tincture is a good test 
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C/ESALPINIA SEEIARIA. 
for alkalies, being turned toa reddish-violet 
colour.—SJMgtffhuesty, page # 10. , An extract of 
Sappan Wood is a useful astringent, (containing, 
much gallic, and tannic acid,) and a good substi¬ 
tute for the logwood of tiie British Pharma¬ 
copeia' The dose is five to ten grains twice 
or thrice daily in choiiic dysenteries chiefiy. . It 
is seldom given alone, lmt usually with quinine, 
gentian or ehiretta. It should not lie giveu w ith 
the preparations of iron. Ben//, Phur. p. 295. 
A decoction of Sappan is a perfect indigenous 
substitute for the decoct ion of 11 anna to xy Ion of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia.— Bent/. Phur. p. 28(1. 
The Sappan \Vo(*d is an article of considerable 
commerce in the East. It is the bnkkuiu wood of 
India, and is procured in Mcrgui, Bengal, tlieTe- 
nasscrim Provinces, Malabar and Ceylon. In 1842 
as much as78,000 cwts.were shipped from Ceylon, 
but the export from thence has decreased. This is¬ 
land, however, ships dyewoods annually to the 
amount of £2,000. A large quantity is exported 
from Siam and the Pliilippinelslamla; as much 
as 200,000 piculs annually from the former and 
2d,000 piculs from Manila. 3,524 piculs were 
shipped from Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs 
in 1852. The picul is about one ewt and a quarter. 
Sappan wood yields a yellowish color, like that of 
Brazil wood (C. brasiliensis), but it does not af¬ 
ford of dye matter so much in quantity or so 
good in quality. The shipments from (’ey Ion wore: 
in 1842, 77,004 ewt; in 1843, 1,002;' in 1844, 
2,502 ; in 1845, 2,854. 1 have no detailed re¬ 

turns at hand, hut in 1837, 23,605 piculs of sap- 
pan wood, and 2,200 piculs of roots of ditto 
were shipped, and in the first six months of 
1843, 22,320 piculs were exported from Manila. 
A large portion of this comes to Europe, but 
some goes to China, to United States, Singapore. 
See. 15,500 piculs were shipped from Manila in 
1845, 5,250 ditto in 1845. and 1,210 tons in 
1850. About 3,000 piculs of sappan wood and 
the same quantity of other dye-stuffs are annual¬ 
ly imported into Shanghae. The price of straight 
Sappan wood at Shanghae in July 1853, was 
thirty dollars per picul. In Calcutta, in June 
1853, 4,000 piculs of the root of Manila Sap¬ 
pan wood sold freely at about 7 s. 6cl. per factory 
inaund ; Siam ditto (is. 15 tons were imported 
into Liverpool in 1840, and 120 tons in 1850, 
from Calcutta. The imports of Sappan wood 
into the United Kingdom in 1850, amounted to 
3,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the ton, aud this 
continued the price in January 1853.— Simmonds. 

(2261) C/ES ALP IN IA SE PI ARIA. Cliilloor: 

Kilgutch, Hum 

A scandeut strong armed shrub ; flowers 
yellow, generally used to fence round. fields. 
Kilgutdh, grows iu one hedge at Ajmeer, and 
forms a splendid impenetrable hedge,* j&oyeved, 
with bright green leaves and large vellofr spikes 
of flowers.— Oca. Med. Tap. p. 102. 


CAJAPUTI. 

(2262) CAJANUS INDICES. 


TovSiwy. Tav. 
TocMur. liUK 
Kitmlaluo. 'I'M* 
DM 

Toovarav, ('as. 


Toot also 1'khur, Mahr. 
! Shnkhool, Peu*. 

Dull «r Pigeon pea. 

Citym* Cnjnn, lax- 
Adaki, Saks, 


This excellent pulse is the produce pf a plant 
of the class Diadclphia and order Decaiidria, and 
makes a pudding little inferior to that made of 
]>ease— Ainslie. The doll bean is raised to a small 
extent in Tcunsserim, hut the doll sold iu market 
is principally imported.— Mason. 

(2263) CAJANUS 1NDICUS. Cytisvs Ca- 
jan. /Brief//. 


Mnlnv Town ray. Tam. 
hurry Tixivur, lit k 
Konda kaiulaloo. Tkl. 


fihiric Adaki, Saxs. 
Hill Doll. 


This differs from the Tovnrav gisnemr in be¬ 
ing larger, and somewhat darker in colour ; it is 
a very valuable pulse .—Ainu lie, p. 281. 

(2264) CAJAl’UTI, I, Cajuputi Oleum, 
E. Cajkput, D. Oleum e foliis distillatum, L. 
Volatile Oil of the Leaves of Melaleuca Caja¬ 
puti, Mu tun and ltu.rl>. (.If. minor, Sm.) I.. K. 
Polyadelphia leosandria, Linn. Cavaputi Oil, or 
Oil of Cajeput. 

Knyaputty-ka-teil, llisn. I KayajHioti-tailmn, Tam. 

Kayaputloih. .Mai.. [ 

Cajuputti Oil, pronounced Kayapootee ( mean¬ 
ing Arbor alba) iu the East, appears to have 
been known only since the time of Rumphius, 
who describes two trees, 1. Arbor alba major, 
11. A, ii. t. 16. 2. Arbor alba minor, II. A. ii. 

t. 17. f. I. In 17518, Mr. Smith, of the, Calcut¬ 
ta Botanic Garden, was scut to the Mqlueea Is¬ 
lands to obtain the true sort of Cavaputi plant. 
Lie obtained several, which were introduced into 
the above Garden, and have since been distribut¬ 
ed all o\(;r India, and it is curious that this species, 
though a native of Molucca, is able to stand the 
cold of N. \V. India. - probably owing to the thick¬ 
ness of its bark. Mr. S. having also sent speci¬ 
men to England thev were ascertained by Dr. 
Maton to be those of the second kind, and named 
Melaleuca, cajapnti iu the. Loudon Pharm. For 
1809, a name which Dr. J. E. Smith afterwards 
unnecessarily changed to M. minor. The other 
species obtained by Mr. Smith in 1798, which 
the Malays also call Cavaputi, (In Murray, App. 
Mx'dicmn, we have it named Caiepfii s. Kaiuput 
Oleum,) is the Melaleuca leucadetidraHt of which 


the leaves are larger, more falcate, 
smooth, but possess little or no, 
not known to yield any of this 
Oil. The Melaleuca cajuputi, 

Mason, is an elegant little tree, 
lmrk and produces cajnput-oil. ^ _ 

in the Karen forests of the souther^ provinces of 
Tenasserim but he lias not observed it north of 
the valley of l’alouk river, in latitude about 13 d . 
Simmonds remarks that the leaf of this Melaleuca 
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CAJAPUTI. 

mnor yields, by distillation, the vohvtile oil of ca- 
jeputyj well known as n powerful sudorific, and a 
useful external application in chronic rheumatism. 
It is an evergreen shrub, with white flowers like 
a myrtle, native of Kastern Asia principally 
flourishing ou the sea coasts of the Moluccas and 
other Indian Islands. Two sacks full of the 
leaves yield scarcely three drachms of the oil, 
which is limpid, pellucid, and of a green color. 
Cajcput is a corruption of the Malay words knyn- 
putih, literally “ white wood,” from the colour of 
the bark of tlie Melaleuca eajeputi of botanists. It 
most abounds in the island of Boeroe in the Mo¬ 
lucca Sea, where the essential oil is obtained by 
the distillation of the leaves .—OrmcfunVs Diction- 
iin/, pntje 79. Dr. Iloyle mentions that Melaleuca 
rajuputi , lloxb. (fig. 64), forms a small tree with 
an erect but crooked stem covered with thick, 
rather soft, light-coloured bark; branches scat- j 
tered, with slender twigs which droop like those ! 
of the "Weeping "Willow. Leaves alternate, laneeo- I 
late, acute, slightly falcate, 3 to 5 nerved, while j 
young silky, amt diffusing a powerful odour 
when bruised. Spikes terminal and from the ex¬ 
treme axils, downy as well as the calyx and 
branchlets, w hile in flower there is only a scaly 
conic bud at the apex, which soon advances into 
a leafv branch let. Bracts solitary, 3 flowered. 
Calyx inoculate, (fig. 64, 3.) limb 5 parted. Pe¬ 
tals 5, white, scentless. Stamens from 30 to 40, 
in live bundles; filaments 3 or 4 times longer 
thau petals. Anthers incumbent with a yellow 
gland at the apex. Style long Stigma ob- i 
scurely 3-lobed. Ovary ovate, and like the cap- j 
side 3-eclled, (f. 64, 2 and 1,) many seeded, j 
lower half united with, but the capsule is en¬ 
closed within the thickened tube of the calyx. 
Seeds angularly w edge shaped. A native of the 
Molucca islands, especially of Boeroe, Mnnipe 
and of the S. of Borneo. It is called Dana, 
kifxjil, but also Cajuputi. The leaves arc col¬ 
lected ou a warm dry day in autumn, and placed 
in dry sacks, in w hich they nevertheless become 
heated and moist. They are then cut ' in 
pieces, macerated in w ater for a niglit and then 
distilled. Two sackfuls of the leaves yield only 
about 3 drachms of the oil. This is clear and 
limpid, of a light green colour, very volatile, dif¬ 
fusing a powerful odour, having a warm aroma¬ 
tic taste, something resembling that of Cam¬ 
phor, followed by a sense of coolness. Sp. Gr. 
0-914 to 0-927 ;* soluble in Alcohol. It boils at 
343°. When distilled with water, a light and 
colourless oil first comes over, and then a 
green-coloured and denser oil, which, with less 
odour, is more acrid. Comp. C 10 II„ 0=77. 
Some adulterations are occasionally practised 
with this oil, especially at the time when it reach¬ 
ed a high price, chiefly with the oils of Rose- 
raary and of Camphor; but it is now commonly 
met with in a pure state, and w-ithout any ad- 
mixture of Copper. Action. Uses. Diffusible 


CALAD1UM ESCULENTUM. 

Stimulant, Antispasmodie; externally in Rheu¬ 
matism. Surprise was excited in India when Caya- 
puti Oil was stated to be a cure for Cholera* as 
Oil of Peppermint is as useful. Dose M. iij— 
v. given on lump of sugar. 

(3265) CALABAR SKINS. 

Petitirris, Fk. HjYlkn, It us. * 

Grauwcrk, Ger. Gh» jrequeiio. Sp. 

Vaor, Vajo, It. 

Are the Siberian squirrel skins, of various co¬ 
lours, used in making muffs, tippets, &c.— Faulk. 

(2266) CALABASH. Cue cubit a lacexaria, 
Lin. 

Annpn knra, Tki>. Iliirrea knddoo, UiMt. 

(’liooraykai. Tam. Labuo Ambon, Mai,ay. 

Is of two kinds the long or Ceylon ami the 
round : they are good vegetables when young and 
arc useful when dry as vessels.— Rhode. Jli.S.R. 

(2267) CALADHJM COS'l’A'I'l M. The root 
of the Bcrar (Caladium costal am) is eaten by the 
natives of the IVdireost (Achin), after being well 
washed — Simmonds' Comm. Product, p. 377. 

(226,S) CALADJ1 M CUCULATUM. In Chi¬ 
na, several species of the Aroideu* are cultivated 
for food, among which the Caladium eneula- 
tmn, Arum esculentum and indieum, are the 
most common. The tuberous roots of the Sagit- 
taria sinensis also contain much farinaceous 
matter and are esteemed for their food ; the taste 
resembles that of the preceding and all grow in 
marshy lands. The roots of these plants and of 
the water chesimt are manufactured into a pow¬ 
der resembling arrowroot, much iu request among 
t he people. 

(2269) CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. Yen- 
tknaT. The vegetable. 

Siivmlino keerny, Tam. i Clmnin koora, Tf.l. 
lirvi ke baujee, Di k. j Chauiaka, Saxs. 

The root. 

Suvmboo kalnii", Tam, Tallas, Javanese. 

Trvi pudtla, Due. Brie. Tkrnatesk. 

Chmiut L'lidda, Tel. Kelady, Malay, 

Urvee, iliMi. Chauiaka, Saxs. 

This is a valuable root which appears to be ge¬ 
nerally cultivated in eastern countries. It is shap¬ 
ed somewhat, like a yam and when well boiled and 
afterwards roasted is not inferior to it in taste. 

It is the common food of the inhabitants of Tm- 
vancoi-c, where there is a superior, variety of it, 
with broad, purple colored loaves. The Wovri- 
ahs in the Ganjain Cirears (where it grows large), 
call it Cutchoo, the Malays of the Eastern islands 
hold it in high estimation. Niebhur in his “Tra¬ 
vels in Arabia” says, it is produced in abundance 
in marshy situations in this country as well as in 
Egypt. He speaks of it under the name of Arum 
esculentum. Rumphins, speaking of this escu¬ 
lent root at Ambovna, says, “ Nutriinentum cat 
“ catholicum iu orientalibus liisce insulis ct tnn- 
“ quam utilissima regionis ccnsctur plauta codem 



CALAMINE PREPAltATA. 

“ modo, quo ab antiquis jam fuit temporiljus in 
“ .Egypto, licet ibi haberetur cibus rusticorum, 
“ ao forte per saracenos ejus usus imiotuit Oeci- 
“ dentalibus Afrioae et Europ* partibus, itu ut 
“ baud inepte AUthiopum pauis vocari posset.” 
Vide Rumphius, torn. v. page 316.— Ainalie. 
Mr.*Jaffrey says that Caladium esculentum, Saim- 
vtay-keeray, is cultivated for its arrow shaped 
leaves, which are used ns greens both in the East 
and YVest Indies ; called by the French Chon <it 
Bresie , and by the Germans Enslave Aram. Also 
that the roots are sometimes eaten though not 
considered wholesome. 

(2270) CALAMANDElt WOOD. 

Calnmauder marum,T am. | Koulmidvies, fyi.ov. 

I Also Kalu mcilcri”*'. 

Is scarce even in Ceylon whence it has been 
occasionally brought by private individuals: 
it is probably the most beautiful of all fancy 
woods— McCulloch. The ligure is between 
that of rose wood and zebra wood; the co¬ 
lour of the ground is usually a rich hazel brown 
described as chocolate brown with black stripes. 
It is a hardwood and turns well: it is con¬ 
sidered to be a variety of ebony. Mr. Lai- 
zor says, there arc three varieties of Coroman¬ 
del, the On (amender or Coromandel, which is 
the darkest and most commonly imported into 
England ; the Cnlemberri, which is lighter ro 
loured and striped; and the Omander , the ground 
of which is as light as English yew, but of a 
redder cast, with a few slight veins, and marks 
of darker tints. It grows between the clefts of 
rocks, thus rendering it difficult to extract the 
foots which are the most beautiful pal'ts of the tree 
— Mr. Rhode (M.tS.S.) has met with variegated 
ebony of rich lustre in logs of ebony cut in 
the Northern Circar hills : but whether this is 
owing to the wood being young or whether the 
wood is from a distinct tree In; does not know, 
but there seems no doubt that very many trees 
yield an ebony. Rhode M.S.S. This beautiful fan¬ 
cy wood as obtained from Ceylon, is exceeding¬ 
ly hard, and finely veined, with different slnules 
of black and brown. It is very scarce and dear. 
This very beautiful wood is called by the Natives 
Kulotunidvic. Thumberg was inclined to believe 
that this was the true Ebony, but Koenig after¬ 
wards discovered that to be u different tree.— 
A tux. Mat. Med. p 211. 

(2271) CALAMBUCO. The name of one 
of the liest timber-trees of the Philippine Is¬ 
lands, the wood of which is largely employed by 
the natives in the fabrication of domestic uten¬ 
sils and agricultural implements.— Crawfurd 
Lie. p. 79. 

(2272) CALAMINA TREPARATA, Zinci 
Carmonas impcrum P&A5PARATUM. Prepared 
Calamine.-—Burn Calamine "with a red heat, 
triturate and reduce to a very fine powder, as 
directed for Chalk. By the process of roasting, 


CALAMUS. 

some of the Carbonic acid and water are expelled, 
and a portion of Oxide of Zinc is formed. Tim 
mass being subjected to elutriatiou, it is often* like 
Chalk, prepared in little conical masses, usu¬ 
ally contains many imparities* as Oxide ofdiron 
and other metals, and is adulterated with 
Sulph. Baryta, Carb. Lime* &c. Much of the 
Calamine of commerce has l»ecn shown by Dr. 
11. D. Thomsou and Mr. Murdoch to contain no 
Zinc, but to be Sulph. Baryta coloured with 
Armenian Bole. Uaes. A dessicant powder for 
excoriations in children.— Hoyle. 

(2273) CALAMPELTS. BrcsoNiACE.K,— 
C. Scahra*— This plant is of much beautv, 
well adapted for training on trellis-work, the 
orange coloured flowers being very showy ; any 
light loamy soil suits it.— Riddell. 

(2271) CALAMUS. A genus of palm trees, 
indigenous to Asia, and abounding in the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, as well as in the Ma¬ 
layan peninsula. Martins enumerates fifty-two 
species, but. the total number is not known. All 
tin: species are spreading shrubs or small trees, 
erect or often climbing to a considerable height. 
They furnish tin; “ Dragons-Blood,” “ Malacea- 
Canes,” and “ Ratans of Commerce.”— Seeman. 
Although a genuine palm, yet from the slender 
stems ami its general habit, it has more the look 
of some tall grass, anti has been considered as one 
of the links in the chain of organisation which 
connect the Grasses with the Palms. The species 
are principally found in the hotter parts of the 
East Indies, where they grow in the forests, 
climbing over trees and bushes to a greater ex¬ 
tent than any other known plants. The stem 
of Calamus vents is described as being 10') feet 
long, that of C. uhlonyus 300 to 400 feet, of C. 
rndeidnm upwards of 5()0 feet, and of C. externals 
as much as 600 feet; Rumphins even states that 
one kind attains the extraordinary length of 1200 
feet (vol. v. 100). It is closely covered over by 
the tubular bases of the leaves, through which it 
is drawn bv the cane-gatherers when green; 
afterwards it is dried in the sun, and then is 
ready for the market. These canes arc exten¬ 
sively used for the sake of the hard flinty coat¬ 
ing of their stems, which are readily split into 
strips, from which the bottoms of chairs and 
similar articles are manufactured. It is not pos¬ 
sible to say from what particular species the 
canes of the shops are obtained, it being probable 
that many arc gathered indiscriminately; G. 
rolany has however l>een said to furnish the stouter, 
and C. Scipionum the slenderer sorts. The flesh 
that surrounds the seeds of this genus is a deli¬ 
cate article of food; limpid water flows from the 
stems when cut through; and the young 
shoots of some of them, while still tender, are 
roasted or boiled, chopped small, and, being fried 
with pepper ami gravy, are said to furnish a 
very delicate dish. Several species are copiously 
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described in Ruraphius ‘ Herbarium Amboi- 
nense,’ (vol. v.) under the name of Palmijuacus, 
Drain’s Hood or Djurnang, is the produce of 
a aperies of Calamus. Those which chiefly yield 
it are the <7. petreen* (Lour.) C. rudentum (Lour.), 
G. term (Lour.), and O. draco (Willd.), of which 
the last three were by Linneeus reckoned mere 
varieties of the G. rot am g (Linn.) They are 
natives only of Hindustan, Cochin China, and 
the Moluccas. The ripe fruits are covered with 
a reddish-brown dry resinous substance, which 


found which the late Mr. Griffith has named G. 
Royhanm, and applied the name of G. Roxbnrghii 
to the plant which Dr. Roxburgh called G. Rotang 
common in Bengal and on the Coromandel Coast. 
Both are called bet, aBd used for all the ordinary 
purposes of oane 5 as are G. tennis of Assam, 
gracilis , extensm, and others. C. Scipionum of 
Loureiro, Mr. Griffith considered to be the 


species which yields the well-known Malacca Cane, 
but the plant does not appear about Malacca. 
He was, however, informed that, the canes are 


is the Dragon’s Blood. In this state they art; ! imported from Sink, on the opposite coast of 
collected, and allowed to remain in rice mills i Sumatra. The extensive uses to which Canes 


till the resin drops off. The resin is afterwards 
melted, either by the natural warmth of the air 
or bv artificial heat, and theit moulded into the 
different forips in which it occurs in commerce. 
Another mode of obtaining it is as follows :— 
The ripe fruits are shaken in bags, and the resin 
so obtained is formed into pieces about the size 
of a bean, which arc then wrapped up in leaves; 
this kind is much prised in the East Indies. A 
second sort is procured by throwing together 
the fruits after they have been treated in the 
foregoing maimer, melting them in the sun or 
w ith a slow fire, and collecting what exudes, 
which is then formed into small four-cornered 


I arc applied, both in their entire and split state, 
j are well known. They are abundant in all the 
j moist tropical parts of the East, both on the 
continent and in islands. In Java, the cane is 
cut into fine slips, which arc. platted into'excel- 
: lent mats, or made into strong, and at the same 
time, neat baskets. In Japan, all sorts of basket- 
! work are made of split cane, and even cabinets 
with drawers. Cane is also platted or twisted 
into cordage, and slender fibres are made to an¬ 
swer the ordinary purposes of twine. It is stated 
that, in China, as also in “Java and Sumatra, and 
indeed throughout the Eastern islands, vessels 
are furnished with cables formed of cane twisted 


cakes. A third sort is obtained from what re¬ 
mains after the two foregoing processes, being 
run out and formed into round cakes, which j 
contain hard portions of the fruit. According I 
to other accounts, the finest sort is procured by j 
exposing the fruits fo the vapour of boiling 
water, and scraping off the soft resin as it ex- ! 
udes.—j Sag. Gyc- page 7 IS. As before observed, j 
the species of Calamus, yielding the different 
kinds of Cane, have little of the appearance of 
Palms, are usually remarkable for their weak and 
trailing stems, which often extend to a great 
length, and ascend the loftiest trees. It is these 
long stems, which,, when divested of their sheath¬ 
ing leaves, form the canes of commerce—some so 
much admired as sticks ; others for their flexi¬ 
bility, conjoined with tenacity. These, when 
their smooth and shining dense outsides arc 
separated in strips, are universally employed for 
caning the bottoms of chairs, of conches, and for 
other articles. Some are occasionally twisted into 
ropes, in the localities where they arc indigenous: 
but they are more generally employed, as sticks, 
and format-making ami cane work, as their great 
strength admits of such narrow strips being em¬ 
ployed, as to allow of large spaces being left, and 
thus enables strength to be combined witli light¬ 
ness and free ventilation. The species of Cala¬ 
mus abound in the Islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, as well as in the Malayan Peninsula. A 
few species are found within the Madras territo¬ 
ries, but in India they chiefly abound in the forests 
of the districts of Chittagong. Silhet, and Assam, 
whence they extend along the foot of the Himalayas 
as far north as theDeyra D 0011 , where a species is | 


or platted. This sort of cable was very exten¬ 
sively manufactured at Malacca.” The species 
employed for this purpose is probably the Cala¬ 
mus rudentum. of Loureiro, which this author 
describes as being twisted into ropes in these 
Eastern regions, and employed, among other 
things, for dragging great weight*, and for 
binding untamed elephants. So Dumpier says : 
“ Here, we made two new cables of rattans, 
each of them four inches about. Our captain 
| bought the rattans, and hired a Chines*! to 
j work them, who was very expert in making 
! such wooden cables. These cables I found ser- 
; vieeable enough after, in mooring the vessel with 
! either of them ; for when 1 carried out the anchor, 
the cable being thrown out after me, swam like 
cork in the sea, so that l could see when it was 
tight; which we cannot so well discern in our 
hemp cables, whose weight sinks them down— 
nor can we carry them out but by placing two 
or three boats at some distance asunder, to Imoy 
up the cable, while the long faint rows out tlu? 
anchor.” The tow-ropes mentioned by Marco 
Polo as used by the Chinese for tracking their 
vessels on their numerous rivers and canals, seem 
also to have been made of cane—and not of bam¬ 
boo, U 3 sometimes stated—as they were split in 
their whole length of about thirty feet, and then 
twisted together into strong ropes some hundred 
feet in length. Mr. G. Bennett says, in his 
‘ Wanderings,’ ii, p. 131, that he “ remarked 
some Chinese one morning near Macao, engaged 
in making some very durable ropes from rattan. 
The rattans were split longitudinally, soaked, 
and attached to a wheel, which (me person was 
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keeping in motion, whilst another was binding 
the split rattans together, adding others to the 
leugth from a quantity he carried around his 
waist, until the required length of the rope was 
completed.” Though apparently insignificant, 
Canes yet form a considerable article of commerce, 
inasmuch as in some years between four and five 
millions of them 'have been exported from the 
territories under the government of the East In¬ 
dia Company. Though not employed for their 
fibres, yet, as connected with the different kinds 
of the genus Calamus, we may mention the dif¬ 
ferent Canes winch are imported. Most of them 
are produced by species of Calamus. The walk¬ 
ing sticks called “ Penang Lawyers” are the 
stems of a small Palm cal leal I Jen rt la aen/i/ida. 
The Ground Rattan is distinguished by its 
straight head and straight and stiff charac¬ 
ter altogether, as well as by its pale colour ; 
though some are at least an inch in diame¬ 
ter, and others not half that thickness. Home 
are distinguished by a hard, and'others bv a 
soft bark It is not. known whether the slend¬ 
er are of the same species as the thicker kinds, 
growing in different situations, or from roots of 
different ages, but Rhapis JlaMliJbnuiu is said 
to yield the Ground Italian. The Malacca Cane 
is supposed to be produced by Calamus Sripio- 
'/turn, said to lie imported from Sink, on the 
coast of Sumatra. Some of these are simply 
mottled or clouded, others of a brown colour, 
in consequence, it is said, of their having been 
smoked. The more slender specimens of these, 
with the longest internodes, are those most high¬ 
ly valued. The most common kind of Cane, 
that employed for caning chairs, &c., is known 
in commerce by the mime of Rattan Cane. This 
must be yielded by a variety of the long trailing 
species which abound wherever the genus is 
found. 'The most northern one, Calamus Roy- 
htanns, no doubt yields the Rattans collected in 
the Deyra Doom while C. Roxburyhii doubtless 
yields those collected in more southern latitudes. 
But it is probable that a variety of species yield 
the thin Rattans of different localities, amt some 
of which have already been mentioned. Ano¬ 
ther kind of liaitan is called Dragon Cane. 
This is thicker than the last, both light and dark 
coloured, with long internodes and a hard bark, 
less flexible than the common .Rattans, but 
strong, springy, and much valued. A variety, 
with soft hark, is called Manilla Dragon Cane. 
Other kinds of Canes, imported from China, are 
known, one with stiff stems and large knots by 
the name of Jam bee, and one as Whmighee. 
This has a pale, hard bark, ami flexible stems, 
with interaodes of about an inch and a half or 
two inches, and a number of little holes at the 
kuots. Some, which are occasionally called Canes, 
are produced by species of Bambusa, Saecharura, 
and other grasses. Calamus Draco, a native of 
Sumatra and the Malay Islands, yields, as a na¬ 


tural secretion of its fruit, the best D’jurnang or 
Dragon’s blood, which has been an article of 
commerce from the earliest times, and still con¬ 
tinues in demand .—Hoyle Fib. PI. 

(2275) CALAMUS ARBORESCENS. An 
arboreous species of ratan common in the jungles. 
Griffith justly terms it “ a very elegant palm.”— 
Mason. 

(2270) CALAMUS DRACO. Dragon’s 
blood plant. The resin called Damoolukwain, 
Hind. A native of the Indian archipelago, also 
in the forests of Tenusserim : the natives call it 
“ Red ratan,” it produces a red exudation like 
dragon’s blood.— Mason, it is little known in 
the Peninsula of India. The plants ■when young 
arc elegant, and resemble small palm trees, after 
which tlic\ become sound cur. and overrun any 
neighbouring trees. The fruits are fleshly, red, 
astringent, and yield the resin called Dragon's 
Itlood. It is of much more importance in the 
arts than in medicine, being chiefly used as an 
ingredient in varnishes and paints. In com¬ 
merce, it occurs in powder, grains, masses, drops 
the size of an olive, and in sticks enveloped in 
ihe. leaf of the talipot palm.— O' Stanghnessy, 
page G1 2 . 

(2277; CALAMOSAGUS LAdXIOSUS, 
itATAN sa(«o calm. The sago palm lias not been 
discovered in theTenassevim Provinces, but Griffith 
describes a palm from the Mergui Islands, which 
lie named the ratan sago palm. “ It appears,” he 
says, “ to bo osculant, between calamus, sagus, 
and zalaeca, having the habit of the former, the 
inflorescence of the second, and in some measure 
i lie seed of the Iasi genus »o that while it re¬ 
sembles a ratan, it has flowers like the sago 
palm.— Mason. 

(22/81 CALAMUS ROTA is G. Ben Bet, 
Hind. This plant has been introduced from the 
Moluccas, and is the well known Rattan plant, it 
is called the marsh date, the leaves are used at 
Ctiddapah for making ropes and mats: this may 
be the ground rattan, oi -Calamus rolauy which 
grows abundantly in marshy ground, and bears 
leaves resembling those of the date. 

(2279) CALAMUS RUDENTTJM. Mown 
Bet, Hind. —'1 his is a larger species, and is 
found in some of the gardens of the Deccan. 

(2280) CALAMUS YLUIXALIS. Rattan 

Fit U IT. 

Puntpuni |mlhtm, Tam. Betta pandoe, Teu 

liete ka |mll, L)I,h. Yetra, SANS. 

'Phis fruit hardly deserves a place here, it. 
grows in the woods and is eaten by the common 
people.— Ainslie, p 231. 

(2281) CALUMBA, Coccultts palmatus, 
Dec. The Calumba Plant. Diacia Hexmdria , 
Linn. Caluraba-root was first made known as a 
medicine by E. Redi about 1677- Semedus 
mentioned it before 1722 among medicines from 
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CALCAREOUS SPAR. 

India. In works on Materia Milica in use in 
India, it occurs by the name of Kalumb. Dr. 
Berry first ascertained that it was the root of a 
plant (of which lie figured the male) 'inhabiting 
the forests on the const of Mozambique and Oibo 
in Eastern Africa, but where it is never cultivat¬ 
ed. Sir W. Hooker in 1880 described and 
figured both male and female plants, from plants 
introduced by Capt. Owen into the Isle of 
France. Figs 39 and 40. Calumba-root is 
sometimes adulterated with American or False. 
Calumba, of which the infusion becomes dark 
green with the Sesquichloride of Iron ; also with 
Bryony-root, which is distinguished bv a perma¬ 
nent bitterness of taste with acridity. * 

(2282) CALCAREOUS SPAR, crystallized 
native carbonate of lime, of which the primitive 
form, as it occurs in Iceland spar , is an obtuse 
rhomboid of 105° 5’ and 74° 55’ Its specific 
gravity-is 2 - 72. The secondary forms arc more 
numerous than those of any other substance. 
Bournon in liis Traile de Mineralogie has de¬ 
scribed and figured 680 modifications of this 
mineral— Tomlinson, page 265. But under this 
term it is usual to include only those varieties of 
Carbonate of Lime which occur in distinct in¬ 
dividual crystals of the lhonibohedral system, 
the name never being used to denote Arra- 
gonite, or any crystals of carbonate of lime be¬ 
longing to the prismatic system ; nor is it usual 
to apply it to those more or less crystalline lime¬ 
stones of which marble is the purest variety, 
where each crystal is so embedded in the mass as 
to have lost all individuality. The following are 
the names of the more common varieties of Cal¬ 
careous spar :—Iceland spar, Satin spar, Chalk, 
Rock Milk, Calcareous Tufa, Stalactites, Stalag¬ 
mite, Limestone, Oolite, Pisolite, Argentine, 
Fontainbleau Limestone, white and clouded 
Marbles, Statuary Marble, compact Limestone, 
Stinkstone, Antiiraconite, Plumbo Calcite, Mi¬ 
neral Agaric, &c.— Eng. Cyc. pape 717- Calc. 
Spar is found in many parts of India, and 
the following article merits attention. Sir,—I 
have the honor to inform you that I have this 
day forwarded per banghy to you a specimen of 
limestone found at Sankerydroog 25 miles S. W. 
of Salem. It requires a much greater heat to 
burn it than the ordinary kinds of limestone and 
is generally burnt by the natives of this part in 
small circular kilns with a jungle shrub named 
<m.ro?st ) Q&isp which burns with a great heat. 
When burnt it is much whiter than the general 
cliunam and takes a most beautiful polish, and is 
therefore much used for the last coat of plaster 
in houses &c.giving the appearance of the whitest 
marble when polished. A great quantity is burnt 
in Sankerydroog and sent to Salem and other 
parts of this Collectorate for eating with betel, as 
betel eaters hold it in great esteem owing to its 
piquant flavor. I am sorry to say that my mais- 
tiy was not successful in getting any stone at 
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Curpor likely to answer for Lithography, but I 
intend visiting the spot myself next week in or¬ 
der to see if I can find any. (Sd.) C. Wilkieson, 
Lieut., A. Civ. Eng. 5th Division. 

(2283) CALCEDONY. 


Akeek, Guz. nnfi Hind. Cj 

A species of agate of a uniform colour, general¬ 
ly of a milky white or pale yellow', often with an 
internal wavy structure. Localities, Faroe island, 
Iceland, Great Britain, Cambay, &c. This one of 
the inferior gems, is abundant in Cambay, and in 
the amygdaloid trap of the Dekhan. Calcedony, is 
so called from having been early found at Culche- 
don (sometimes incorrectly written chalcedon) in 
Bitliynia opposite Constantinople. It is of a uni¬ 
form colour, generally of a milky white or pale 
yellow, like turbid jelly, often with an iuternai 
wavy structure in the form of stalactites, and very 
generally with a peculiar mammillary surface. 
It is found in great abuudauce in the Faroe Is¬ 
lands, in Iceland, in Cornwall, and many places 
of Great Britain, as well as other countries ; 
sometimes in large masses, from which cups and 
other vessels are formed. Pliny describes it as 
being found in the neighbourhood of Thebes in 
Egypt, and as brought to Rome from Carthage. 

(2284) CALCEOLARIA. Scropiiulauja- 
ck.k. These are both shrubby and herbaceous 
plants, they thrive best in a light rich loamy 
soil and may be cultivated both by seed and cut¬ 
tings. 'flic hybrids raised from this genus are 
very numerous and showy, the colours are chief¬ 
ly purple, orange, yellow, and spotted.— Riddell. 

' (2285) CALCULUS CYSTICUS. 


Koroshanuin, Tam. 
Gyroon, lltiK.. 
Hrjrulbnckir, Arab. 


Gnuzcrch, Pers. 
biliary Calculus of a Cow. 
Goroclmua, Sans, 


Koroshanuin, or Korasliaaum, is the Tamul 
name given to those biliary concretions occasional¬ 
ly found in the gall bladder of Cows or Bullocks 
in India. They arc generally contained in a little 
bag, which holds two or three small ones, each 
about the size of a tamarind stone, or one large 
one, as big as a marble. They are of a bright 
yellow colour, and are considered by the Native 
practitioners as highly valuable in certain indis¬ 
positions of young children, owing to their cor¬ 
dial and alexipharmic qualities. A piece about 
the bigness of a mustard seed, is commonly given 
for a dose to a babe of two months old, in con¬ 
junction with an infusion of geijui Womum or 
l&lT&ih Siragnm. This substance is also used to¬ 
gether with <s® iamb Kadukai and Latre&s 
a mil Machakai, in preparing a mixture for cleans¬ 
ing the inside of the mouths of new-born in¬ 
fants. The Vyteans prescribe a solution of it 
in warm ghee, to be poured up the nose in cases 
of nervous head-ache, and they administer it too, 
in Doshum, (Typhus Fever), made into 

a draught with women’s milk.— Aim. Mat. Med. 
page 85.) See Bezoar. 
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(2286) CALDERA BUSH, Pamlanus odorn- the Malabar Coast,, whence it was first taken to 
tissimus. Great Britain, it is now brought to India from 

Mopali, Trt.. England.— Faulkner. 4 

This valuable bush, or another species, furnish- (2290) CALICO-FEINTING. The art of 
es material for the sugar bags of the Mauritius ; producing a coloured pattern on cloth by the ap- 
the ltjjives als*o contain fibres that might be ap- plication of colouring substances appears to be of 
plied to many useful purposes : the droops from great, antiquity. In India the art of calico- 
the stem are a mass of tolerably fine fibres : printing has been practised for ages, and it 
and with the ends beaten out are used by plaster- derives its English name from Calicut , a 
ers for brushes: the fibre is used for lines and town on the Malabar Coast, where it was 


cordage, and the plant itself makes good fences 
near the sea ; but it soon becomes straggling. 
—Rhode M.S.S 

(2287) CALAMBEG, or Calambao, sometimes 
called Aloes-wood, is the Agallochum of the 
ancients, and the Agila or Eagle wood of the 
moderns. It is produced in Siam and Silhct by 
Aquilaria Agallocha.— Hoyle, lllmlr. p. 171. 

(2288) CALENDERING, Mora, Tel. a term 
said to be corrupted from cylindering, and signify¬ 
ing the finishing process in Europe in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton or linen goods, by which they 
are passed between cylinders or rollers, and made 
of a level and uniform surface. The starch used in 
calendering is made from flour, deprived of gluten 
by fermentation in water, in the proportion of a 
pound of flour to a gallon of water. The whole 
is passed through a sieve after fermentation, and 
thjs separates the bran. The flour is then boiled, 
and a small quantity of indigo added, to give it 
a blue colour, after which more water is added, 
according to the degree of stiffness to be given 
to the goods. This liquid is frequently thicken¬ 
ed with porcelain day, or calcined plaster of 
Paris, or both, in order to give an appearance of 
strength and thickness to the cloth. This all 
disappears as soon as the goods are washed; 
therefore, it merely makes them more attractive 
to the eye of the purchaser. The practice was 
originally deceptive; but it can scarcely be called 
so now that it is generally adopted, and is 
perfectly well known to the great majority 
of buyers.— Tomlinson, page 1 73. Ju India, 
mi .appearance similar to that produced by 
Calendering is given to goods particularly to 
such chintzes as were intended for the Persian 
market by beating them and then rubbing them 
on a board with a shell slightly waxed. The 
texture is no doubt injured by it. The coarse 
cloths formerly largely exported wore beaten with 
a heavy block on a log of wood before being made 
up in bnles .—Rhode M.S.S. 

(2289) CALICO. 

Knttnn, Dam. Chaelwnrrec, Pers. 

Katoeu, Dot. Baweluika," Poi.. 

f’oton, Toile do coton, Fa. Pano do Algodao, Port. 

Kattun, Gbr. Waboika, Rus. 

Tela bambagina. Tela di Tela de Algodon, Sr. 
pints, It. Cattun, Sw. 

White or plain cotton cloth. The name is 
known to have been derived from Calicut on 


formerly carried on extensively. The large cot¬ 
ton chintz counterpanes, called pallainpoors , 
which from an early period have been made in the 
East Indies, are prepared by placing on the cloth 
a pattern of wax, and dyeing the parts not so 
protected. Printed goods which half a century 
ago were sold for 2*. 3 d. per yard, may now 1 e 
had for 8c/. or less; and a cotton print, suffici¬ 
ent for a complete dress, may be had for 3s. or 
is., or less. It is stated by Mr. M’Culloch, as 
an example of the prodigious increase of calico- 
printing, that in 1829, before the abolition of 
the duty, 89,862,433 yards of all descriptions of 
printed goods were exported; whereas in 1841, 
there were exported of printed cottons alone, 
3'29,24'',892 yards, of the declared value of 
£7,772,735. The object of colico-printing is to 
apply one or more colours to particular parts of 
cloth, so as to represent n distinct pattern, and 
the beauty of a print depends on the elegance of 
the pattern, and the brilliancy and contrast of 
the colours. The processes employed are appli¬ 
cable to linen, silk, worsted, and mixed fabrics, 
although they are usually referred to cotton cloth, 
or calico. There are various methods of calico- 
printing, the simplest of which is block-printing 
by hand, in which the pattern or a portion there¬ 
of is engraved in relief, upon the face of a block 
of sycamore, holly, or pear-tree wood, backed with 
deal, and furnished with a strong handle of box¬ 
wood. A machine called the Perrotine, in honour 
of its inventor, M Perrot of ltouen, is in use in 
France and Belgium as a substitute for hand-block 
printing. Copper-plate printing similar to that 
used in the production of engravings has also 
been applied to calico-printing. The invention of 
cylinder or roller-printing , is the greatest achieve¬ 
ment that has been made in the art, producing 
results which are truly extraordinary : a length 
of calico’ equal to one mile can by this method 
be printed off with four different colours in one 
hour, and more accurately and with better effect 
than block printing by hand. Another method 
of calico-printing remains to be described, namely, 
press-printing, by which several colours can be 
printed at once. The cloth to be printed is 
wound upon a roller at one end of the machine, 
and the design, which is formed in a block of 
mixed metal about 2| feet square, is supported 
with its face downwards in an iron frame, and 
can be raised or lowered at pleasure* The face 
of the block is divided into as many stripes, 
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ranging crossways with the table, as there are 
colours to be printed. The colours used in 
calico-printing are derived from all the three king¬ 
doms of nature, but it seldom happens that solu¬ 
tions, infusions, or directions of these colours 
admit of being applied at once to the cloth with¬ 
out some previous preparation, either of the cloth 
itself, or of the colouring material. It is often 
necessary to apply some substance to the cloth 
which shall act as a bond of uuion between it 
and the colouring matter. The substance is 
usually a metallic salt, which has an affinity for 
the tissue of the cloth as well as for the colour¬ 
ing matter when in state of solution, forms with 
the latter an insoluble compound. Such a 
substance is called a mordant, (from the Latin 
mordere, to bite,) a term given by the French 
dyers under the idea that it exerted a corrosive 
action on the fibre, expanding the pores, and 
allowing the colour to be absorbed. The usual 
mordants are common alum and several salts 
of alumina, peroxide of tin, protoxide of tin, 
and oxide of chrome. These have an affinity 
for colouring matters, but many of their 
salts have also a considerable attraction for the 
tissue of the cloth, which withdraws them to a 
certain extent from their solutions. Mordants 
are useful for all those vegetable and animal 
colouring matters which are soluble in water, 
but have not a strong affinity for tissues. The 
action of the mordant is to withdraw them from 
solution, and to form with them, upon the cloth 
itself, certain compounds which are insoluble in 
water. Although the different methods of printing 
are numerous, and the combinations of colours 
and shades of colour almost infinite, yet each 
colour in a pattern must, in the present state of 
the art, be applied by one of six different sty Ins of 
work. These are termed. 1, the Madder style; 
2, Printing by steam ; 3, the Padding style ; 4, 
the Resist style ; 5, the l>i-charge style ; and 0, 
the China-Blue style. By the proper combination 
of two or more of these styles any pattern however 
complicated is produced. The processes actually 
required for finishing apiece of cloth are numer¬ 
ous, as for example, in producing a red stripe 
upon a white ground, the bleached cloth is sub¬ 
mitted to nineteen operations, as follows -1. 
Printing on mordant of red liquor, (a preparation 
of alumina,) thickened with flour, and dyeing ; 2. 
Ageing for three days; 3. Dunging; 4. IV hieing 
in cold water; 5. Washing at the dash-wheel; 6. 
Wincing in dung-substitute and size; 7. M incing 
in cold water; 8. Dyeing in madder ; 9. Wincing 
in cold water; 10. Washing at the tlash-wlieel; 
11. Wincing in soap-water containing a salt of 
tin; 12. Washing at the dash-wheel; 13. Winc¬ 
ing in soap-water ; 14. Wincing in a solution of 
bleaching-powder; 15. Washing at- the dash- 
wheel; Ifi. Drying by the water extractor; 
17. Folding; 18. Starching; 19. Drying by 
steam. — Tomlinson, page 282. The art of Calico- 
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printing is one which was common to the Egyp¬ 
tians and Indians, and is still largely practised by 
the latter, and with a skill which in 1851, pro¬ 
duced much to be admired even in the midst of 
the productions of the world, and after so many 
attempts have been made to improve an art cer¬ 
tainly imported from the East. Pliny was ac¬ 
quainted with the wonderful art by which cloths, 
though immersed in a heated dyeing liquor ot' 
one uniform colour, come out tinged with different 
colours, mid afterwards could not be discharged 
by washing. The people of India were found 
practising the art when first visited by Euro¬ 
peans. The mordaunts they apply both by 
pencils and by engraved blocks, though it has 
been said that the former method was the only 
one employed. Blocks are however used through¬ 
out India, but silk handkerchiefs, some exhibited 
by Mr. Warrington, to show the different stages 
of dyeing as practised in India, had the parts 
where the round spots were to be, tied up with 
thread so as not to be affected by the dye-liquors. 
The cloth-printers at Dacca stamp the figures, 
on cloth which is to be embroidered. The 
stamps are formed of small blocks of kant ul [urto- 
curpus) wood, with the figures can ed in relief. The 
colouring matter is a red earth imported from Bom¬ 
bay, probably the so called “ Indian earth” from 
the Persian Gulf. Though the art is now practis¬ 
ed to much perfection in Britain the Indian 
patterns still retain their own particular beauties, 
and command a crowd of admirers. This is no 
doubt due in a great measure to the knowledge 
which they have of the effects of colours, and the 
proportion which they preserve between the 
ground and the pattern, by which a good effect is 
procured both at a distance and on a near in¬ 
spection. jP rint bn/ in Gold and in Silver is a 
branch of the art which has been carried to great 
perfection in India, as well upon thick calico as 
upon fine muslin. The size which is used is not 
mentioned, but in the Burmese territory the juice 
of a plant is used, which, no doubt, contains 
caoutchouc in a state.of solution.— Itogfe, Artx 
$'c. of India, p. 483. The well-known imitations 
of Bandana handkerchiefs, white figures form¬ 
ed on a ground of Turkey-red are by means of an 
aqueous solution of chlorine. This is made to 
flow down through the red cloth in certain points 
which are defined and circumscribed by the pres¬ 
sure of hollow lead types inserted into plates of 
lead contained in a hydraulic press. The press 
is furnished with a pair of pattern plates, one at¬ 
tached to the upper block of the pre s, and the 
other to the movable part of it. From twelve 
to fourteen pieces of cloth previously dyed in 
Turkey-red hre stretched over each other as even¬ 
ly as possible, and then rolled round a drum. A 
portion of the fourteen lffyers equal to the area 
of the plates being drawn through between 
them, the press is worked, and the plates are 
brought together with a force of upwards of 
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300 tons. The solution of ehlorine is then al¬ 
lowed to flow into the hollows of the upper lead 
plate, whence it descends on the cloth and per¬ 
colates through it, extracting the T'urkev-red 
dye, the intense pressure preventing the bleach¬ 
ing liquor from spreading beyond the limits of 
the "figures perforated iu the plates. When a 
certain quantity of bleaching liquor has passed 
through, water is admitted in a similar manner 
to wash away the chlorine. The pressure is 
then removed,' and another square of the four¬ 
teen layers is moved forward under the plates, 
and the process is repeated. When all the pieces 
have been discharged, they are winced in water, 
and further treated so ns to improve the lustre 
both of the white and of the red.— Tomlinson, 
vane 284*. I 

(2291) CALL10ARFA CANA (VERBEN- 
ACK.K). Aroosita Fibre of Chittagong, 
The family of plants to which the above be¬ 
longs is not remarkable for any fibrous bark, but 
it is so from the great diversity of appearance 
in the plants placed in it, inasmuch as it 
includes the lowly Yervcin and the lofty Teak. 
Air. Sconce, when at Chittagong, had Some of the 
fibres of this plant, which he says is there called 
Aroosha, prepared, first by cutting the stems, 
which grew three or four feet high, and then 
steeping. The inuer bark was then easily strip¬ 
ped oil’. This was afterwards heckled, and a por¬ 
tion of the fibre spun into thread, but it does not 
appear of much value in a country where so 
many others abound. Capt. Thompson reports 
that a line made from the fibre forwarded from 
Chittagong, broke at once, without stretching, 
with only 127 lb.; though only the finest and 
largest of the material was made into this line. 
A line of Russian Hemp of the same size will 
sustain with case 400 lb. ; so that this fibre is 
much too weak for either sail-cloth or cordage. 
It however possesses all the free and kindly na¬ 
ture, of flax, and even smells like Flax. It is 
easily worked, with little or no waste, and lie 
thinks must have been prepared with vegetable 
oil r—Jlo'/le, Fib. Ft. p. 310. 

(2292) CALL1CARPA LAXATA, Roxb. bit¬ 
terish and rather aromatic.-— O'Sh. p. 456. 

(2293) CA LL 1C 11IU)A.’ Compoxitre. —C. 1T,a- 
TYULOSSA.—This is a border flower, yellow with 
a broad ray, requiring a good soil and should 
only be watered by the hand, it seldom exceeds 
a foot in height.— Riddell. 

(2294) CALONYCTION ROXBURGIIII. 
Tpoiuaa grand ijktra. 

(.'handnee, IlfNn. 

A large flowered species of ipomea whose 
snowy blossoms open at sunset and shut at day¬ 
light is sometimes seen carried over arbours and 
pandals on the Tenasserim Coast. It is 

— - “ the white moon-flower, such as show's 
On Screndib’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail 
Scenting her clove trees in the gale.”— Mason. 


CALOPHYLLUM OALABA. 

(2295) CALONYCTION SPKCIOSUM. 
Another species with the same English name is 
occasionally seen in European gardens, in Tenas¬ 
serim. —Mason. 

(229(5) CALOPHYLLUM (from k«a< 5*, 
beautiful, and qhkkov, leaf), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Guttifera*— Engl. 
Cyc. page 723. In the Teiuisscrim Provinces, 
house carpenters often use the timber of a species 
of calophyllum, and this tree also furnishes spars. 
A species of Calophyllum, Poona marum, is a large 
tree common on the western Ghauts of Peninsu¬ 
lar India. Its wood is much used in house and 
to same extent iu ship building .—Me Ivor. ‘ 
(2297) CALOrilYLLUM ANGUST(FO¬ 
LIUM is the Piney-Tree of Penang, yields a hard 
timber.— Engl. Cyc. page 728. 

: (2298) CALOPHYLLUM, CALAUA. 

(-alalm Tree. 

This is a native of Travaneore,and produces true 
Hast India taeamahaca resin. This resin is rare¬ 
ly met with : it is yellow, translucent, adhesive, 
of acrid taste, and pleasant aromatic* smell.-— 
(/ Sh a ugh neaxg , page 238. '1 he Cnlaba-tree, has 

obovate or oblong, obtuse or emarginate leaves ; 
hermaphrodite or male (lowers; lateral very short 
raceme s. This plant is a tree GO feet iu height, 
and is a native of the Caribbee Islands. It has 
white, sweet scented flowers, and a green fruit 
something like the cornelian cherry, which con¬ 
tains a white solid kernel. An oil is expressed 
from tin? seed for domestic uses and for burning 
in lamps. The timber is used for various pur¬ 
poses especially for staves and cask-headings. 
Lindley says that the eommereial product, known 
as “the true Kast Indian Taeamahaca is produ¬ 
ced by the Calophyllum calaba.” There are, 
however, several gums brought into the market 
1111(101’ the name of Taeamahaca, of which former¬ 
ly more was used than at the present day. The 
‘ Taeamahaca sen Ib sina Tneamahaca’ of the old 
Pharmaeopmias appears to have been the produce 
of the Efaphntuti ioutmloxittn and E\ e.rrcAsvo;/, 
plants belonging to the natural order Amyridea*. 
It is described as a resin of a brownish yellow 
colour, spotted with white, easily broken into 
pieces, which have a shining (Vatlure, easily melt¬ 
ing in the tire, and having a pleasant scent. Cul¬ 
len says that it was not employed in his day “ ns 
an internal medicine; and as an external L can¬ 
not perceive its virtues.” it was used for mak¬ 
ing plasters ns a counter irritant, for which there 
are forms in the continental Pharmacopeias at 
the present day. There is however another form 
of Tacanmhaca-in-Shells ? It has got this name 
from being collected iu little gourd-shells. This 
is the true East Indian Taeamahaca, which is 
collected from C. lnophyllnm in the East Indian 
Islands and from G. Taeamahaca in Madagas¬ 
car and the Mauritius, G. Brasiliense yields au 
acrid aromatic lemon-scented resin.— Eng. Cyc. 
p. 723. 



CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM. 

(2299) CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM. 
Guttferce, Icon. 77. 

Alexandritei Laurel, Eng. | Ponna chcttoo. Tei.. 

Pinliny inarmti, Tam. I Sultana cliampn, Hind. 

Woonia luara, ( -AN. ( 

The bennty of the leaves has given name both 
to the genus and species—Calophyllum, hand mme 
leaf, and lnoplivllum, fibre leaf, “ because the 
middle nerve of the leaf seems to ramify into a 
multitude of fibres;” while the flowers arc in 
elegant white bunches, and very sweet scented. 
—Mason Calophyllum inophyllum has ob¬ 

long or obovate obtuse leaves, usually emargi- 
nate ; round branches ; loosely racemose flowers ; 
racemes axillary, 1-flowered; usually opposite 
peduncles. This tree is a native of the East 
Indies, and often attains a height of 90 or 100 
feet. It has large handsome leaves like those of 
a water-lily, snow-white fragrant flowers, and a 
fruit about the size of a walnut.— Eng. ()/c. p 723. 
The Alexandrian Laurel, grows to a considerable 
size on the Malabar Coast, but is a still larger 
tree on the island of Bala m ban gam and along 
the shores of Banguev and Sampannmngio where 
it has got the names of Palo-Marin and Dancawn. 
Ainslie. It occurs in all parts of India, and is 
in flower and fruit most part of the year. The 
tree is worthy of attention, as it grows well in 
sandy tracts close to the sea, where few others 
thrive, it is rare at a distance from the Const. 
In the alpine forests, it attains a great size 
and it is said furnishes the poou spars so valu¬ 
able for shipping ; so far as Dr. Wight can learn, 
there are two or three species of calophyllum 
used for the same purpose under the general 
name of poon.— Wight. It is a common plant 

in Malabar, where it yields fruit twice a vear, in 
March and September, and frequently attains the 
n«re of 300 wars. It is cultivated in Java for 
the sake of its shade and the fragrance of its 
flowers.— Eng. C;/c. It is also common in the 
Philippine islands, where the natives prepare oil 
from the fruit of it in the same manner as is 
done in Malabar.— Ainslie. Near the Barman 
monasteries, this fragrant flowered species of 
Calophyllum is occasionally seen in cultivation, 
and is a remarkably handsome tree.— Mason. 


CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM. 

cent.'of a fragrant, fixed oil, which is used for 
burning as well as for medicinal purposes, being 
considered a cure for the itch. As commonly 
prepared, it has a dark green color. It is per¬ 
fectly fluid at common tt inperatures, but begins 
to solidify when cooled below 50 degrees.— 
Simmonds Com. Products, p. 5 3. It is the 
fresh seeds when shelled, and subjected to 
pressure which yield this dark green oil. Old 
seeds yield a higher colored and thicker product. 
In the year 18+7-48, Galls. 3,871 of the oil, 
and ewt. 508 of the seeds, were shipped from 
Madras chiefly to Ceylon and the Straits. Tt has 
now ceased to bean article of export. In Tanjore 
437 acres producing on an average 24$ collums 
per acre of seed are covered with this tree : this 
yields 2fi7i mattnds of oil at Its 20-4 per 
maund. In Tinnevclly, it. costs As. 4-8 and Tri- 
chinopoly As. 4 per seer. In Tanjore, it is used 
for lamps, and for caulking vessels, but it ap¬ 
pears to be chiefly valuable as a medicine. It is 
seldom procurable in the bazar, but is expressed 
when required at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, excellent samples were shown by Mr. 
Kohlhoff, from Tinnevclly and Travnncorc, the 
Tanjore Local Committee, Cochin and Ma¬ 
dras:—Also from Canara, under the name 
of “ Ilonay,” from Goa by the name of 
“ Oleum urnla,” from Cochin called “ Perun 
Poonak,” and from Masulipatam. When the 
trunk of this tree is wounded it exudes a 
yellow viscid juice, which frequently hardens 
to the consistence of a gum.— Eng. Cyc. And 
according to T)r. O’Shauglmessy, the roots yield 
a resin, deemed the same as the Bourbon 
Tacamahaca. The balsam seems analogous to 
myrrh, and is useful in indolent ulcers— O’Sh- 
The bark and the exudation arc used for medici¬ 
nal purposes.— Eng. Cyc. page 723. The seeds 
are bitterish. In Java the tree is said to be 
diuretic.— O'6'h. This large tree is common on 
the Western G hauts where the wood is much used 
in house, and to some extent in ship building. 
The wood is coarse grained, strong, dura¬ 
ble and ornamental. Mr. Dalrymple tells us, 
that no tree is superior to this for knees and 
crooked timber— Ainslie. 


The flower. 


Phimy poo, Tam. 
Snrpunka phool, Kind. 


Ponna poo, Tet., 
Poonngn, .Sans. 


This fragrant and delightful white flower is the 
produce of this most beautiful tree. It is held 
in great veneration by the Him loos who offer it 
at the shrines of both Shevo Sdsuobi and Vish¬ 
nu e&d-Qjjg}/. — Ains. Mat. Med. p. 159. 

The oil. 

Phmacottay Tax. 

Fma-wed Oil, Eng. 

. Calophyllum inophyllum, 

fhe seeds or berries contain nearly 60 per 


Pinnay yennai, Tam. 
Pinnay noons, Tki.. 
Surpun ka Tael, H ind. 


(2300) CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM 

Thar-rabee, Buum. 

In Pegu this is found near towns, together 
with two other species of the same genus, which, 
are of smaller growth. Its wood is red, and adapted 
to cabinet making. The Calophyllum longifolium., 
from its size, may be reckoned among the timber 
trees of the province. It affords an oil-seed, which 
would yield an oil probably similar to that of C. 
inophyllum, which is known in Madras as Pinna - 
colay oil (vide list of oil-seeds circulated for in¬ 
formation by the Madras Government, November 
1854.) This tree, together with O. inophyllum. 
and C. lanceolaria is cultivated for the fragrance 
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of its flowers. The seeds are large tod contain suited for stuffing pillows or coverlets. Hr. Mono- 
a considerable proportion of oily matter, which ton calculated that its cost would be one rupee a 
possesses much of the aroma of the flower.— inaund. This silky down of the pods is used by the 
McClelland. natives on the Madras side in making a soft, cot- 

(231)1) CALOSANTHES INDICA, lligno- ton-like thread. The Mudar, Mr. Moncton ol>- 
niacea, Icon. 1337. Patm woodachie marum, serves, grows all over India"; it seems to thrive on 
Tuni. Said to be a very soft and juicy wood, of «°V 8 that either reject or destroy everything else, 
no value. “ 18 “™ cu ^t to conceive anything less productive 

than dry sand, and yet the Mudar thrives in it. 
(2302) CALOTROl IS. Should its cotton be found useful, the waste 

Ark« »ml Akund, Sans. Ashur. Arab. lands of India could be covered with it, os it 

Ak, .Mudar. uud Aluddar, Ycrcnm. Tam. requires no culture and no water. It comes to 

h,nd - , . 1 •sshsIUs.J dladdoo. Tel. maturity in a year, but is perennial; and when 

In the Southern, as in the Nortlif.ru parts once planted or sown, would require no further 

of India, there is met with in considerable quan- care ; and where thickly planted, might be made 
tities in all uncultivated, and encroaching even the means of reclaiming poor soils, as the leaves 
on cultivated grounds, two species Asclepiaa now and some of the upper brandies'rot, while the 
Calotropis gigantea, and C. Hamillonii (Asclepia- roo t and stem remain. Col. Tremenbeere of 
dea) of a plant with broad, rather fleshy, glau- the Engineers, has suggested that the Mudar 
cous-colourcd leaves ; and which, on being woun- should be used as a hedge to protect desert land 
ed, gives out a milky juice from every part. The brought under cultivation from the encroachment 
former of these is called Ak and Mudar in Nor- of drift sand. This would give a healthful impe- 
thern, and Yercnm in Southern India. Its juice tus to the cultivation of the plant itself.— lloyle. 
and the powdered bark of its roots, have long Writing of the Calotropis, l)r. Hooker says, the 
been employed as an alterative, by the natives of tnudar plant was abundant here, but I found' that 
India, in leprosy and other cutaneous affections, its properties and nomenclature were far from 
and are no doubt possessed of active properties, settled points. On the bauks of the Ganges, the 
Dr. Duncan obtained from it a principle which larger, white (lowered, subarboreous species pre- 
lie called Mndarine. In Arabic authors on Ma- vailed ; in the interior, and along mv whole pre- 
teria Medica it is even supposed to have been vious route, the small purple-flowered kind only 
known to the Greeks. It has long been fa- was seen. Mr. Davis, of Itotas, was in the ha- 
mous for yielding a kind of Manna, which is bit of using the medicine copiously, and vouched 
called Sukkur-al-ashur, and Ak or Mudar for the cure of eighty cases, chiefly of leprosy, bv 
ke shukur (sugar). (‘ llimal. I3ot.,’ p. 275.) the while mudar, gathered on the'Ganges, whilst 
Lately its milky juice has been collected by the purple of Rotas and the neighbourhood was 
making incisions into the plant, and prepared as quite inert : Dr. Irvine, again, used the purple 
a substitute for Caoutchouc and Gutta Pereha. only, and found the white inert. The European 
(». ‘Journ. of the Agri-Hortic. Soc. of India,’ and native doctors, who knew the two plants, 
viii, pp. 107 and 226.) Dr. Riddell calculated all gave the preference to the while; except Dr. 
that ten average sized plants will yield as much Irvine, whose experience over various parts of 
juice as will make a pound ot Gutta-Percha-like India is entitled to great weight.— Hooker 
substance. This is evaporated in a shallow dish, Him : Jour. Val. I. page 86. It is a plant 
cither in the sun or in the shade ; when dry, it yielding a very excellent fibre. Of this, some 
may be worked up in bot water with a wooden beautiful specimens were sent to the Exhi- 

kneader, as this process removes the acridity of bition of 1851, by Dr. Wight, who made ex- 

the gum. It becomes immediately flexible in perimenls upon its great strength. The late 
hot water, but is said to become hard in cold l)r. Stocks enumerated it among the cordage 
water, and is soluble in oil of turpentine, takes plants of Sindh ; and Cnpt. G. J. Hollings, De¬ 
impressions, and will no doubt prove a valuable puty-Commissioner of Leia, in the Punjab, has 
product, either alone or mixed, with other sub- published an account of this fibre being used for 

stances It is however a conductor of electrici- fishing nets, and as cordage, at Dehra Ghazee 

ty. Mr. Moncton, 0. S., has proposed making Khan, on the Indus. The species, however, is 
use of the downy substance contained in the fol- not the same in all these places. Oalotropis gi- 
licles of the Mudar: and, indeed, has had paper gantea is that common in the Southern, and C. 
made of it, as well pure as when mixed with two Ilamiltonii in the Northern parts of India, and 
fifths of the pulp of the Hemp (Sunu P), such as C. procera in Persia; the last extends even to 
the natives use for making paper. As the glossy Syria. The mode of separation of the fibre is 
and silky, but comparatively short fibre, is diffi- tedious, and may for the present oppose some 
cult to spin, a mixture of one fifth of cotton was obstacles to the ready supply of this material, 
made, in order to enable it to be worked. A Capt. Hollings states that the sticks of the Mndar 
good wearing cloth, which stands washing and were cut about twelve or eighteen inches in 
takes a dye, was produced. It is, however, well length; the outer bark was then carefully peeled 
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off, urn1 the fibre picked from the inner part of 
it. Several threads were then placed side by 
side, and twisted into a twine by rubbing them 
between the hands. No water is used ^indeed it 
is injurious); everything is done by manipulation. 
Jti a subsequent paper, (’apt.. Hollings observes, 
that the best plan is to select the straightest 
branches, which are always the largest; to let 
them dry for at least twcnty-Jour hours, before 
any attempt is made to separate the fibre. On 
the second or third day the sticks are slightly 
beaten, especially at the joints, which ensures 
the bark, with the fibre attached, being peeled 
off without breaking. The workmen then bite 
through the bark, about the centre of its 
length; they then hold the tissue of threads in 
one hand, and separate the bark with the other, 
lie did not find that any of the ordinary methods 
of separating fibre were useful ; but it is probable 
that some of the mechanical methods of separat¬ 
ing Flax would be effectual with this fibre when 
in a dry state. Dr. Wight's specimens, which 
are of those of C, f/iyruitm, he describes as being 
merely stripped off from the stalk, and slightly 
prepared, to remove the epidermis. He observes, 
that, as it is a most common plantit may become 
a valuable article of commerce, if a less cosily 
mode of separating it can be devised, without in¬ 
juring its quality. The colour, when fresh, is of 
a greenish-wbite. Dr. Wight, from his experi¬ 
ments, considered it the strongest fibre on Hie 
Madras side of India, where it is used for fishing 
lines, it bore .*>.*2 lb., when the Janapa or Sunn 
of Coimbatore bore 4 <4 lb. ‘A small cord, made , 
of the specimens from the Punjab, examined by * 
Captain Thompson, at Calcutta, bore .‘5 ewt.. 

“ without shewing symptoms of distress,” and 
was therefore equal to the best cordage ; but it 1 
seemed to him still better adapted for the pur- j 
poses of Flax than of Hemp. Mr. Willis con¬ 
sidered the fibre to possess extraordinary merit, 
Avliicli would be valued by spinners for use in their 
liner fabrics. So, when examined by practical men 
in Europe, it has been pronounced to be well 
calculated for supplying the place of good Max, 
for making prime yarns. One gentleman observ¬ 
ed that it twists all up at the end, and there¬ 
fore could not be heckled. Put this is probably 
owing to tlui^mode of preparation ; a* the 
natives are described as twisting it between their 
hands. It was considered well worth £30, or 
rather £33 a ton. Capt. Thompson thought, 
in Calcutta, that it would be valued at from 
£30 to £40 per ton in England ; perhaps more. 
Though the Mudnr or Terrain fibre, from its 
fineness, seems well calculated to answer for 
many of the purposes of Flax; yet, from its 
strength, it is also well suited to supply the place 
of Hemp. In Hoyle’s experiments, when Peters- 
burgh Hemp bore 1 (> j lb., and the Brown 
Hemp of Bombay and Jubbulpore Hemp bore 
1-90 lb., the Yercum also bore 190 lb. Dr. Wight 
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has given the following as the results of his experi¬ 
ments of the strength of Mudar fibre : — 

Coir . . . . . 224 lb. 

Pooley Muni'cc {Hibiscus caunabinus) , 290 ,, 

Maruol [Saastfviera zcylanica) . . 310 ,, 

Cotton (Gossypiam kerbacctnu) . - . 84(5 „ 

Cut Outlay liar {Atjavc americana ) . » 3b2 ,, 

Jannjm (Crololaria juncea) , Slum, liindce . 407 ,, 

Yercum {Cafoirofiis yiyauted) . . 552 ,, 

In considering the varied useful properties of 
these plants, we cannot but be struck with the 
fact, of how wonderfully the Creator of all has 
furnished every part of the world with plants 
and animals suited to its diversified soils, mid 
climates. So that if the people residing near 
these barren places would make use of the natural 
riches within their reach, they have the means, 
by commercial interchange, of commanding com¬ 
forts to which they are now strangers ; and we 
might then apply literally the words of the Pro¬ 
phet : “ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall re¬ 
joice, and blossom as the rose.” (‘ Isaiah/ 
xxxv, 1 .)—Hoyle Fib. PI. p. 30<>. 

(2303) CALOTKOPJS (JIG ANTE A. Mudab. 

Sy». Aselepias gigantea, Linn. 


Miidoriie, Ki ueu. 
Erica, 1* H K III K. 
Arka Ak h ml. Sans. 
Aslinr, Aka a. 


•Imii.ikioos, Git kkk. 
Ycrkiuti. Tam 
Jilroo cheltno. Ter,. 
Ak-ka jlnir, Mudar, II. 


This is a large shrub common in many parts 
of India, and cultivated in the Calcutta 
Potanic Garden. — (l ' Sh an glut e-ssy, page 4a 3. 
Red Variety, Mudar, grows wild all over India. 
— Riddle. It: will grow on barren sands, and it 
lias been suggested to plant it. as a barrier to 
drift sands. The late |)r. Duncan obtained from 
its juice a principle, which he called Mudariue. It 
has long been famous for yielding a kind of Man¬ 
na, which is calhd Suklnr-ul. axhnr also Ak or 
Mudar he s/tahher and, lately, its milky juice has 
been collected, by making incisions into the 
plant, and prepared as a substitute for Caout¬ 
chouc and (Jutta Percha. l)r. Kidded calculates 
that the average sized plants will yield as much 
juice as will make a pound of (Jutta Perclia-iike 
substance. This is evaporated in a shadow disli 
either in the sun or in the shade; when dry, it 
may lie worked up in lmt water with a wooden 
kneader, as this process removes the acridity of 
the gain. It becomes immediately flexible in hot 
water, but is said to harden in cold wuter, and is 
soluble in oil of turpentine ; takes impressions : 
is not., however, a non-conductor, like (Jutta Per¬ 
cha, but will no doubt form a valuable product 
either alone or mixed with other substances.— 
Iloyle Fib. PI. The milky juice i9 also said to be 
used for tanning.— Simmon fa. The follicles, 
when ripe, contain a fine silky down which has 
been spun and converted into cloth.-— M. PH of 
1857. Latterly the silky cotton like substance, 
which fills its pods, has been wove into cloth, 
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CALOTItOPIS gigantea . 

with sufficient success to encourage further trials. 
The down-like substance has been made into pa¬ 
per, and is well suited for stuffing pillows. 

Fibre of the Yercum. 

Jillade nara, lu. I Yeroocmn nar, Tam. 

Aka Hind. I 

Rope or Coir. 

Toondee coir, Tam. 1 Lamb-dore, Hind. 

Galwn Taroe. Til. | 

The soft, white fibre, though till lately un¬ 
known in Englaud, has long been so to the 
Natives of India. The plant which furnishes it 
being one of the most common all over the 
country. Were a cheap and easy mode of separat¬ 
ing the fibre from the bark discovered, it might 
become a valuable aiticle of export on account 
of its great strength.— Wight. It is susceptible 
of being spun into the finest yarn for cambric. 
Of two ropes made of the fibre, a piece of one, 
about 7 feet long, sustained for some time 540 
lbs. and broke with 552. This was found the 
strongest of the cordage fibres tried in the Coim¬ 
batore district, and would doubtless be much 
used if more were easily procurable, the shrub 
being most abundant.— Wight. The fibre is 
used eveiy where in Asia to make fishing lines, be¬ 
ing of extraordinary strength, and it is even con¬ 
sidered better adapted for cloth than for cordage. 
The strength of the fibre exceeds that of all other 
vegetable substances, as the following experi¬ 
ments, of a three strand £ inch rope, will show. 

Weight sustained. 

] Coir (Cocos nucifera), ... ... 224lbs. 

2 l’ooley Manjee (Hibiscus Cannabiuui), 290 

3 Marool (Sanseviera zeylanicu). 310 

4 Cotton (Gossypium llerbaceum), ... 346 

5 Cutthalay nar (Agave Americana). ... 362 

6 Junapum or Sunn (Crotolarea j mice a) 407 

7 Yercum nar (Calotropia gigantea), ... 552 

Its fibre is valued, at £30 to £35 a ton. The 
leaves warmed and moistened with oil are used 
by the Natives as a discutient — Riddell. In 
the Tenasserim Provinces, the mudar plant is 
propagated for its medicinal properties, which 
are said to be very numerous, and European 
practitioners recommend the juice of the plant in 
cases of leprosy above all other preparations. 
There, two varieties occur, one with a cream- 
coloured flower, and another with a black and 
purple tinge.— Mason. At the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, among the manufactures from 
flax, hemp and their substitutes were a few 
novel and interesting fabrics, some of which 
have been made expressly for this Exhibition. 
The finest of these was Cambric made from 
the fibres of the Yercum or Calotropis gigantea 
exhibited by Mr. Underwood. This cambric 
was of very fine quality and suited for pocket 
handkerchiefs or collars. A prize was award¬ 
ed in another class to the maker of s ladies’ 
embroidered handkerchief manufactured from 
yerwins fibre. These specimens were sent to the 


CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA* 

Paris Exhibition. A very fine dressed and corded 
Flay from the fibres of the Calotropis gigantea 
was exhibited by Mr. F. Crampton, Madras, 
and by the Madras School of Industrial Arts. 
The Cuddapah Local Committee also contributed 
very clean white and strong fibres, thread and 
cloth from the same fibre.— M. E. Juries Reports. 
Dr. Honigberger (p. 247) states that the Calo¬ 
tropis gigantea grows profusely in all parts of 
the Punjab ; and that in some countries it attains 
the size of a small tree. Amongst the ruins of 
the old city of Lahore, nearly the whole vegeta¬ 
tion consists of Calotropis and Harmala Ruta. 
The charcoal made from this root was usually 
employed in the gunpowder manufactories of the 
Punjab. The native doctors use the leaves, the 
buds, the bark of the root as well as the milky 
juice of the Calotropis : the root is used in 
cancer. Dr. O’Shaughnessy, writing on the 
medicinal properties of this plant, states that 
the root, bark, and inspissated juice are used 
extensively for their emetic, diaphoretic, and pur¬ 
gative properties which have been known for 
many centuries to the Indian practitioners, and 
have of late attracted much notice from European 
physicians. The dried bark of the root is of a 
greyish yellow colour ; heavy and very peculiar 
smell, acrid, nauseous. This principle was term¬ 
ed mudarine by its discoverer Dr. Duncan. The 
powdered bark of the root in doses of from i a 
drachm to one drachm proves emetic after an in¬ 
terval of from 29 minutes to an hour, generally 
causing much nausea, and in about one case in 
every three inducing a cathartic operation. In 
doses of from 2 to 5 grs. taken every half hour, it 
proves nauseant, powerfully diaphoretic, and 
after several doses gently cathartic. On the 
whole this preparation may be deemed one of 
our best substitutes for ipecachuana, producing 
similar emetic and diaphoretic results; combined 
with opium it affords a good representative of 
the Dover’s powder of the British Pharmacopoeia. 
In dysentery it may be very safely substituted 
for ipecachuan in Mr. Twining’s and other for¬ 
mula, about twice the quantity being used in 
each dose.—In India medicine the powdered 
root, bark, and the dried milk are used in small 
doses in a multitude of disorders, and eiyoy high 
reputation as alteratives in ^ie treatment of lepra, 
elephantiasis, secondary syphilis, and in several 
spasmodic diseases. The clinical experiments of 
Mr. Playfair, Dr. Duncan, and Dr. Royle, leave 
no doubt of the bark of the root being really 
efficacious in incipient leprosy, and in numerous 
diseases of the skin. Mr. Playfair’s Essay occurs 
in the Transactions of the Med. Society of Cal¬ 
cutta. The results of Dr. Duncan’s chemical 
experiments appear in the “ Lancet” vol- 
1829-30.— 0'Shaughnessg y pages 453 and 454. 
The compound powder of this plant, is an 
excellent substitute for Dover’s powder, but in 
preparing it, we require to substitute for ipecacu- 
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CALYPTRANT1IES CARYOrilYLLl FOLIA. 


CAMELLIA. 


artha twice the quantity of the powdered irnidar. 
When a supply of ipecacuanha is not obtaina¬ 
ble, this drug will l>e found a moderately good 
substitute. Many practitioners attribute to tl»e 
mndar specific utility in the treatment of several 
cutaneous diseases and leprosy. —Beng. Phar. 
page 405. 

(SSO^ALOTROPIS HAMILTON 11,Wight, 
litis is the most common species in the up¬ 
per provinces of India, and obtains the same 
native names as the true mudar. By Dr. 
Royle’s ex])eriinents aud those of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the bark of the root and the dried milk 
possess similar properties to those of the C. gi- 
gantea ; iti s, however, far inferior as an emetic re¬ 
medy. According to l)r. Wallich, this and C. 
gigantea are the same species.— O'Shaughncssy, 
■page 454. 

(2305) CALOTROP1S PROCKKA, Persia 
ami Arabia. Sgn. Asclcpias proccra, Hort. Kew. 
Ascl. gigantea. But. llep. Beid-el-sar. Prosper 
Alp. A shrub, much resembling C. gignntea, 
juice extremely acrid, used to remove hair from 
the skin, and as an external remedy in ring¬ 
worm, aud several other cutaneous diseases. A 
kind of manna named Shukr-ul-ashur is produced 
on this or some nearly allied species by the punc¬ 
ture of an iusect called Galtigul , (Ltoylc lllustr. 
p. 275.)— O'Shaughncssy, page 454. 

(2306) CALPICARPUM KOXBURGIIII. 
Pekiwinclk teee. Sgn. Cerbera fructicosa; this 
is a handsome shrub almost constantly covered 
with blossoms, that can scarcely be distinguished 
from the flowers of the rosy-periwincle, though of 
a different genus. It was first discovered in Bur- 
mali, and Roxburgh, who introduced it into the 
Botanical Garden ot Calcutta, said in his descrip¬ 
tion : “ The flower is like those of Vinca rosea , 
but larger and faintly fragrant; it is in fact one 
of the most ornamental shrubs in the garden.” 
— Mason. 

(2307) CALYPTEANT1IES CAItYOPlIYL- 
LIFOLIA. Willd. Swartz. Myrtacecc. 

The tree. 

Jamoon, Hind. I Nawol inarum, Tam. 

Nawel wood, Eng. | Ncredie chettoo, Tex. 

The fruit. 

Nawel pnlluin, Tam. /j Nuwel fruit, Eng. 

Jamoon ka pbull, Dun, * I Kaka join boo, Sans. 

Neredie pundoo, Tel. ' ] 

These are large growing timber trees, the 
wood is light,' and chiefly used for making grain 
measures. It is also made into carriage frames, 
cots &c.— Aim. Mat. Mpd. p. 206. The bark 
is astringent, and is used in a decoction by the 
natives for dysentery.— Riddell. The fruit when 
ripe, is of a very dark purple colour,^ and about 
t|te. size of a large cherry. In tasle it somewhat 
resembles the sloe, but is much sweeter.— Ainslie, 
page 229. 


(2308) CAL YPTRANTHES CARYOVBYL- 
L1 FOLIA. Variety. 

Vullay nawel pullnm, Tam. j Telia neredie pnndoo, Tt:r.. 
Oojla jmnoooii ka pall, Due. [ Sweta jemboo, Sans. 

This vnriety of the Nawel pnllumjruit is nearly 
similar to it in natural qualities ami has go>A jts 
names from being of a different colour (white). 
— Ainslie , page 235. 

(2309) CALYPTRANTHES JAMBOLANA. 

Jamoon, Hind. | Tnrkolum, Tax. 

This is a large and haudsome tree, which 
flowers in February and March, and thrives in 
any good soil. The fruit of the best sort is as 
large as a common blue plum, which it resembles 
iu appearance ; it has a rough astringent flavour, 
and should be soaked in salt and water before it 
is eaten. The fresh stone if planted grows im¬ 
mediately. — Riddell. 

%• 

(2310) CAMBESSEDEA OPPOS1TIFOLIA. 
Sgn. Mangifera Oppositiifolia. Opposite- 
leaved mango. This indigenous tree of Tenas- 
seriiu produces a fruit much like a plum. 

There are two varieties, one bearing an intense¬ 
ly sour fruit, and the other one as insipidly sweet. 
— Mason. 

(2311) CAMBRIC. 

Kainoryksdot-k, Dut. Catubroja, It. 

Cambray Batiste, Fit. Cumbraia, Port. 

Kuimnertucb, Ger. Cumbrai, Sp. 

A fine linen fabric, first made at Cambray in 
French Flanders, whence it derives its name. 
It is now manufactured, of a superior quality, in 
England and Scotland.— Faulkner. 

(2312) CAMELLIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Ternstromiaceee, and 
nearly related to the plants which yield the tea of 
the shops. All the species are natives of China 
and Japan, or of corresponding climates in the 
north of India, whence they have been introduced 
into Europe. G. Japonica, a species with broad 
shining leaves, and red flowers, is the original of 
the numerous beautiful varieties now so common 
in British gardens. The principal part of these 
have been raised by the skill of the Chinese or 
Japanese, and are remarkable not only for their 
gay colours, but for the great symmetry with 
which their petals are arranged, the flowers when 
seen in perfection resembling nothing so much Us 
beautiful shell-work. The sorts that have been 
raised in England are in most instances inferior 
to the Chinese in symmetry, but they octasiGiikl- 
ly surpass them in richness of colour. : They are 
multiplied by cuttings, grafts, and buds, arid also 
by seeds, which the Waratah and some single 
sorts produce in plenty. Hie other species of 
Camellia in our gardens which deserve not&e ate, 
the C. malifldira , the Apple- Blossomed Cameflfa, 
which is probably a mere vairiety of tKfe last; O. 
Oleifera, whose seeds yield a vailable oil iff China ; 
and- 0. Reticulata, which is by far the handsdiffest 





CAMELUS DKOMEDAK1US. 


CAMOENS. 


ofail. Tie leaves of this species arc very re¬ 
markably netted, and the semi-double flowers, 
which are sometimes as much as six inches across, 
are of a deep rich rose-colour. -Engl. Cgc. page 
728. 

(jyil3) CAMELLIA JAPONIC A. Its ele¬ 
gant flowers arc ns much admired by the people 
of China, its native country, as by florists abroad. 
The Chinese enumerate thirty or forty varieties, 
for each of which they have a separate name, 
many of these varieties arc unknown out of China 
and Chinese gardeners are likewise ignorant of 
a large proportion of those found in Western con¬ 
servatories. This elegant flower is cultivated 
solely for its beauty, but there are other species 
of Camellia raised for their seeds, the oil express¬ 
ed from them being serviceable for many house¬ 
hold and mechanical purposes. The Camellia 
bears the same name that the tea plant does, and 
the term “ cha” is likewise employed, as tea is 
with ourselves, to designate any infusion.— Wil¬ 
liams' Middle Kingdom p. 285. 

(2314) CAMEI/S lIAllt. 


Foil dc Chameati, Laine 
de chevron. Fa. 
Kamccl-himr, Gkr. 
Oont-ka-bal, Hind. 


Pelo di CamrHo. It. 
Moo-i-Shutur, Pens. 

Pelo o lana dc Cuuicllo, 
Si*. 


In England, Camel’s hair is principally used in 
the manufacture of pencils for painting; and in 
the East it is woven into clothing, tents, ropes. 
&c.— Faulkner. 


(2315) CAMELUS. 

Gamal, Heb. 

Djemcl, Arab, 

KdfiTjAor, Gk. 

('Hindus, Lat. 


Cmnmello. It. Si>. 
Kuiiu-d, Gkr. 

Clin mean Fit. 
(•iiiiicl, Ban. 


A genus of ruminant animals without horns. 
It includes two species, Gamelus Bactrinnus, the 
Camel, and Gamelus drabicus, the Dromedary. 
The existing peculiarities of form in this genus lead 
to the opinion that the Camels and the Llamas 
form the link between the Ruminantia and Vaclnj- 
dermata. — Engl. Ggc. p. 728. The two species 
of Camel were well known to Aristotle, who, in 
his ‘ Natural History’ (ii. 1), mentions both the 
Arabian and the Bactrian, remarking that the 
latter has two humps, whereas the former has 
bat bne.' The organisation of the Camels is 
Wonderfully adapted tb their habits and uses to 
tatm.—Engl. Cyc. p. 729. 

(2316) CAMELUS BACTRIAN US (Linn.), 
tlie Mecheri, or Citmel. It is the C. Ditophus 
oi ! Walther, & Turcicus of Alpinus, the Bactrian 
Camel of teunant, Le Chameau of Buffon, and 
the Trampellheir of Knorr. It has two humps 
pn th^ baek. tiength about 10 feet. Hair shaggy, 
particularly under the throat. Colour generally 
(mrkrbrowp. Ixicalities, Persia, Turkey, &c.— 

v(««17ICAMELUS DROMEDAREUS (Linn.) 
4het Sghinael, or Dromedary. It is the C. Lute 


of Evcrsmann, C. vulgaris of Forskid, C. mono- 
tophus of Walther, 0. Dromon of Gcsner, G. mi¬ 
nimus of Klein, C. vetus of Frisch, the Arabian 
Camel of Pennant, and Le Dromedairc of Buffon. 
It has one hump, situated on the middle of the 
back Length about 8 feet. Hair pale brown. Lo- 
calties, Arabia, Africa, &c. Purchas(book vi., c. 
1,8. 9) says that of camels there are three kinds; 
the first called Hngniti, of tall statnre and able 
to carry a thousand pounds weight; the second 
less, having a double bunch, fit for carriage and 
to ride on, called Bccheti, bred only in Asia ; 
the third sort, called llaguahill, small, able to 
travel (for they are unfit for „ burdens) above an 
hundred miles in a day. The king of Timbue- 
too can send messengers on such camels to Se- 
gelmcsscor Dasha.— Engl. Ggc. p. 732. A fos¬ 
sil species, 0. Simlensis, of tliis genus was dis¬ 
covered by l)r. Falconer and Captain Cautley in 
the Tertiary deposits of the Scwalik Hills of 
Hindustan. The. crania, jaws, and teeth of this 
species are to be seen in a fine state of preserva¬ 
tion in the British Museum. It was nearly re¬ 
lated to the existing species, but, exceeded them 
by at least one-seventh in height.— Engl. Cgc. 
page 733. 


(2318) CAMLET. 

Kfimelot, 1)i:t- 
('ainelot, Fit. 
kauu-lut, Ger, 


Cinmbellotto, lx. 
knmlot, Bus. 
(’amelote, S' i\ 


A light stuff, made of long wool hard spun, 
sometimes mixed in the loom with cotton or 
linen yarn.— Faulkner. 

(2319) OAMOENS. The Cave of Camoens, 
where the Portuguese poet is supposed to have 
written a portion of his Lusaid, is a place of 
universal interest and resort at Macao. It is 
picturesquely situated upon the summit of a 
small hill, on the margin of the inner harbor. 
Large granite rocks are here gathered in a con¬ 
fused cluster, which form a natural cave, from 
the entrance of which there is a wide prospect 
of the surrounding country. The banians, the 
pagoda, and other oriental trees unite their foli¬ 
age anil form a grove in which the rocky cave is 
embowered. Surrounding it are grounds culti¬ 
vated with trees, creeping vines and flowering 
shrubs, charmingly arranged by the liorders of 
winding paths, and upon the sides of the hills. 
Artificial terraces, ingeniously disposed, invite 
the visitor to the enjoyment of the' view dr to 
rest beneath the shade. Above the cftve rises a 
rotunda, from which there is an enchanting pros¬ 
pect, and a marble monument, with a bronxe 
bust and an inscription here record the fortunes, 
the genius, and virtue of Camoens, the poet. 
Camoens’ visit to Macao was during his banish¬ 
ment from Portugal, in consequence of liis per¬ 
tinacious courtship of a lady o? rank, whose 
parents did not affect an alliance with the poet, 
who, although of a respectable family, was poor, 
and looked upou as an uncertain adventurer, 
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CAMPHOR. 


A* 1551, he proceeded to Goa, in India, where 
heagain involved himself in trouble by writing 
hk “ Absurdities of India,” and was banished to 
the Moluccas, andrn the course of his exile he re¬ 
sorted frequently to Macao, which was a favorite 
residence of the poet. The cave was his chosen 
spot of: retirement, where, in its “sweet retired 
. solitude,” he meditated his great work, the Lu- 
said. Camoens returned to Portugal, but only 
to live in misery and die in an hospital.— Ameri¬ 
can expedition to Japan, page 165. 

(2320) CAMOMILE. 


Ehdakl-mirzie, Akab. 
Baboone-ka phul, Duk. 
Camomile, Fa. 

Romuche hamillcr, Ger. 
Baboone-ka-phul, Hind. 


Camomilla, It. 
Chamoinilla, I,at. 
Baboon eh j;ow, Per*. 
Manzanilla, Sp. 
Chamaindoo-poo, Tam. 


A useful herb, a native of Europe and Persia, 
and grows plentifully in most parts of Great 
Britain. It is celebrated as a tonic and stimu¬ 
lant, an infusion of the flower heads being much 
used in domestic medicine.— Faulkner. 


(2321) CAMPANULA. Oampanulaceat .— 
This genus of plants are cultivated for the flower 
garden. It includes the Canterbury-bell and 
Venus’s looking glass, and is well known for its 
ornamental beauty and profusion of flowers. All 
the species grow freely in any soil and are propa¬ 
gated by seed and dividing the roots.— Riddell. 
The species of Campanula seldom succeed in 
Madras. They should be raised from seeds sown 
during the rains ; the seed requires care, being 
very small.— Jaffre.y. 

(2322) CAMPANULA EDULIS, Chobs, 
Okab, is a hispid plant with a thick root, erect 
one-flowered steins, ovate-lanceolate crenate 
leaves; lobes of the calyx linear-lanceolate, equal 
in length to the corolla, which is hispid. It is 
a native of Arabia Felix. Its root is thick and 
sapid, and contains a considerable quantity of 
starch. It is on this account frequently eaten 
by children, as are the roots of many other species. 
— Eng. Oyc. page 733. 

(2323) CAMPANULA LILIFOLIA {Adeno- 
phora lilifolia, Ledebore) has alternate leaves, 
the radicle ones petiolate, ovate-roundish, cordate 
toothed; the corolla campanulate, the style ex¬ 
erted. It is a native of Siberia, and of the east 
of Europe. Like many others of the genus it 
has an edible root, which is sometimes divided 
into several turnip-formed tubers. The flowers 
are numerous and sweet-scented. It is interest¬ 
ing from the fact that the leaves before blossom¬ 
ing are crowded together on the summit of the 
stem, so as to form a green rose-like body. But 
as the axis elongates, the leaves become after¬ 
wards scattered on the prolonged stem. The 
roots are eaten in China both raw and cooked. 
The other British species of this genus not de¬ 
scribed are O. latifolia, great Bell-Flower, com¬ 
mon in the North ; C. Rapunculoiden, very rare; 


and C.- patula, frequent in hedges anti thicket*. 
Eng. Cgo. page. 734. 


Kaafur, Mai,ay. 

Kafoor, Pees. 

Aleaafor, Port. . ¥ 
Kamfora, Kim. . 
Kapoor, Sans. 

Alcunfor, Sr. 
i.'arpooram, Tam & Tier.. 


(2324) CAMPHOR. 

Kafoor. Arab. 

Kapur, Bali. 

Uapooroo, Cynq. 

Camphre, F*. 

Kampfer, Ger. 

Kapoor, Gvz. & Hind. 

(Janfora. It. 

G'amplior&, Lat. 

Camphor is a principle found in many plants, 
but only in two in any great abundant*. Like 
several substances the produce of countries to the 
southward or eastward of India, Camphor was 
unknown to the ancients. (Hindoo Med. p. 9-C) 
It was known to the Arabs, and called by them 
Kaphoor. The Camphor tree, Camphora Offici- 
narum, Nee* v. Esenbeck, (Laura* Camphora, 
Linn.) is an evergreen tree, grows to a con¬ 
siderable size, is straight below and branched. 
All parts emit a camphoruceous odour when 
bruised. Wood white, fragrant, much used in 
China for making trunks, boxes, &c. Branches 
somewhat lax, smooth, with a greenish bark. 
Leaves alternate, with long petioles, ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, rather coriaceous, smooth, shining, and 
bright-green above, paler beneath, triple-nerved 
with a sunken gland opening by a pore beneath 
at the axils of the principal lateral veins. Leaf 
buds scaly. Flowers small, hermaphrodite 
smooth externally, in naked, axillary, and termi 
nal corymbose panicles. Perianth 6-cleft, with 
a decidous limb. Fertile stamens 9, in 3 rows, 
the 3 inner supported at the base with 2 stipi- 
tate compressed glands. Anthers 4-cellecl, open¬ 
ing by as many ascending valves, the 3 interior 
looking outwards, the others opening inwards. 
Three sterile stamens subaltemate with those of 
the second row, three others stipitate, each with 
an ovate head. Drupe situated in the truncate^ 
cup-like base of the perianth. It is a native of 
China principally near Chinchew in the province 
of Fokien; also of Formosa and Japan.—Nees 
von Esenb. 130. St. and Ch. 129. My. Wil¬ 
liams states it is found in Kwangsi, Fuhkien, 
Formosa, and Cochin China, ijnd affords both 
timber and gum for exportation and domestic 
use. The tree itself k large, and furnishes ex¬ 
cellent planks, beams, and boards, for building 
vessels and making tranks and other articles, bnd 
the preparation of Camphor, sawing of the timber, 
and the construction of trunks, articles of furni¬ 
ture, and vessels in whole or ip part', d&mjfles 
great numbers of carpenters, Shipwrights, and 
boat-builders.— William*' Middle J&ngdotnl Tol. 
II. page 137. Camphor is diffutod ’through 
all parts of the plant, and !a ‘ separated from 
the root, trunk, arid branches, wtora when 
cut into chips, are boiled in water atid fhen 
sublimed into inverted straw eones contained 
within earthen capitals. It k thus Obtained 
in the form of Crude Camphor, chiefly from 
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the province of Fokien anti the opposite is¬ 
land of Formosa, but some of goads, quality is 
also procured from Japan. The Dutch exported 
from thence into Europe 810,520 lbs. in seven 
years. It is sometimes imported into Britain 
from Batavia. The ordinary Crude Camphor 
is in*small greyisb-coloured, slightly sparkling 
groins, which by aggregation form greyish crumb¬ 
ling cakes, with all the properties of purified 
Camphor. This is separated from impurities by 
being mixed with lime and sublimed in thin glass 
vessels, which being afterwards cracked, the 
Camphor is obtained in a concavo-convex cake 
about three inches thick with a hole in its mid¬ 
dle. Camphor is solid, colourless, and translu¬ 
cent, with a crystalline texture, has a strong, pe¬ 
netrating, aromatic odour, and a bitter, rather 
pungent taste, followed by a sensation of cool¬ 
ness : though brittle, it is not, from its tough¬ 
ness, easily pulverized. Sp Gr. 98 to 99 ; so 
that it floats on water, and, evaporating, produc¬ 
es a circulatory movement. From its volatility, 
it volatilizes at ordinary temperatures, and crys¬ 
tallizes on the inside of bottles.— lioyle. An¬ 
other kind of Camphor, the Camphor of Suma¬ 
tra, is procured from the stem of a large tree, the 
Dryobalanops Gamphora, Colebrook; D. aroma- 
tica, Gaertner. It is a large forest tree, as far as is 
known, confined to a few parts of the islands of 
Sumatra and Borneo, but in these abundant. It is 
secreted in crystalline masses naturally into cavi¬ 
ties of the wood. It supplies this camphor only 
after attaining a considerable age. In its young 
state it yields, however, by incision, a pale yellow 
liquid, called the liquid camphor of Borneo and 
Sumatra, which consists of resin and a volatile 
oil having a camphorated odor. An account of 
this tree, and of the mode of procuring the pecu¬ 
liar and high-priced camphor which it yields, is 
given by Dr. Junghuhn, who has travelled lately 
in Sumatra, and Prof. De Vriese, of Leyden, 
in the “ Nederlandsch Kruidkundig Archief” for 
1851. An abstract of the memoir, translated 
into English by Miss De Variese, is published in 
“ Hooker’s Journal of Botany” for February 
and March 1852:—The Dryobalanops is a gi¬ 
gantic tree, rising for fifty or even a hundred 
feet above those which compose the chief mass 
of the forests where they grow, just as the 
steeples of the churches appear above the roofs 
of the houses in a town. The trunks of the fell- 
grown trees are from 7 to 10 feet' in diameter at 
the vary base, and from 5 to 8 feet higher up; 
they rise to the height of 100 or 130 feet, and 
their ample crown is from 50 to 70 feet in dia¬ 
meter. The tree has a limited range, being con¬ 
fined tb the seaward slope of the mountains of 
south-western Sumatra, most abundant on the 
lower slopes and the outlying lulls of the alluvial 
plain, and extending in latitude from 1 deg. 
10m. to 2 deg. 20m. N., and perhaps further to 
the north. Camphor oil occurs in all the trees, 
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and is most abundant in the youuger branches 
and leaves. The solid camphor is found 
only on the trunks of older trees, especially in 
fissures of the wood, and in smaller quantity 
than is generally supposed. Colebrpoke, and 
authors who have copied from him, assert that 
camphor is found in the heart of the tree in such 
a quantity as to fill a cavity of the thickness of a 
man’s urm, and that a single .tree yields about 
eleven pounds. The price of this camphor, which 
at Padang sells for about 340 dollars per hun¬ 
dred weight, suffices to show that the account is 
much exaggerated. The camphor occurs only in 
small fissures, from which the natives,having fell¬ 
ed the trees and split up the wood, scrape it off 
with small splinters or with their nails. From 
the oldest and richest trees they rarely collect 
more than two ounces. After a long stay in the 
woods, frequently of three months, during which 
they may fell a hundred trees, a party of thirty per¬ 
sons rarely bring away more than 15 or 20 pounds 
of solid camphor, worth from 200 to 250 dollars. 
The variety and price of this costly substance 
are enhanced by a custom which has immemori- 
ally prevailed among the Battns, of delaying the 
burial of every person who during his life had a 
claim to the title of Rajah (of which each village 
has one) until some rice, sown on the day of his 
death, has sprung up, grown and borne fruit. 
The corpse, till then kept above ground among 
the living, is now, with these ears of rice, com¬ 
mitted to the earth, like the grain six months 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically ex¬ 
pressed that, as a new life arises from the seed, 
so another life shall begin for man after' his 
death. During this time the corpse is kept in 
the house, enclosed in a coffin made of the hol¬ 
lowed trunk of a Duriou, and the whole space 
between the coffin and the body is filled with 
pounded camphor, for the purchase of which 
the family of the deceased itajah frequently im¬ 
poverish themselves. The camphor ml is collect¬ 
ed by incisions at the base of the trunk, from 
which the clear balsamic juice is very slowly 
discharged. In Sumatra the best camphor is 
obtained in a district called Barus, and all good 
camphor bears that local name, being known in 
Commerce as Brass Camphire, Borneo Camphor, 
Camphor of Baras, Malay Camphor, Bruss-ca- 
poor, Guz. and Hind. It appears that the 
tree is cut down to obtain the gum and that 
not in one tenth of the trees is it found. 
Barus camphor is getting scarce, as the tree 
must be destroyed before it is ascertained 
whether it is productive or not. About 800 
piculs are annually sent to China. The pro¬ 
portion between Malay and Chinese camphor 
is as eighteen to otte; the former is more 
fragrant and not so pungent as the latter. 
Nine hundred and eighty-three tubs of cam¬ 
phor were exported from Java in 1848 ; *625 
bales were imported in 1843, the produce of tbe 
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Japanese empire, and 559 piculs exported from 
Canton in 184*. The price of unrefined cam* 
phor in the Liverpool market in July, 1853, was 
M to £1 108. the cwt. There have been no 
imports there direct in the last two years.— 
Simmonds. Borneo camphor, as found in the 
wood of the Dryobalanops camphora, is in white 
crystalline fragments, tip. 0.1.009. Its odour 
is' not of so diffusablc a nature, otherwise it 
closely resembles the camphor from the Cainphora 
oflicinarum.— Royle, page 536. The wood of the 
camphor tree is good timber, suited for house and 
ship-building. — Grawfurd Dictionary , page 81. 
The liquid camphor of the same tree appears of 
the nature of Camphogen. Dr, A. T. Thomson, 
by passing a current of oxygen gas through it 
converted it into camphor.— Royle. The oil 
both in a fluid and solid state, is found in the 
l»ody of the tree where the sap should be, but 
not in all trees. The liquid oil is abundant, 
and little appreciated, but the concrete bears a 
very high price, which depends wholly on its 
scarcity and the fancy of the Chinese and Japa¬ 
nese, who ascriltc high medicinal virtues to it, 
which it probably possesses in no higher degree 
than the cheap article which they themselves 
obtain by the distillation of the wood of the 
Cinnamorauin camphora, and which may be had 
in the same markets for about one hundredth 
part of the price. The Malay name is a slight 
corruption of the Sanscrit one, karpura. lo 
distinguish it from the camphor ot China and 
Japan, the wood Barus is annexed, being the 
name of the sca-j>ort of the western coRfd of 
Sumatra, from which the article was principally 
exported from that island. From what Barbosa 
saj s, it is to Ire presumed that both the Malay 
and Chinese camphor were in use by the Hindus 
before the arrival of Europeans. The prices of 
the different sorts reduced to present Indian 
weights and moneys will lie ns they existed 
in Malabar and Calicut in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, ns follows: coarse cam¬ 
phor, in cakes (canfore grossa in paui), from 
40 to 45 Spanish dollars, the picul of lo3J- 
pounds, which is about double the present juice 
at Singapore; camphor, to use internally, and 
for the eyes (canfora da mnngiar, e per gl’ ocehi) 
1860 dollars the picul, which is probably no 
more than 85 per cent, abbve existing prices in 
Singapore. There was also a sort used for 
anointing the idols (per ugner gl’ idoli) at half 
the price of the last. These two must have been 
Malay camphor, while the first, from its low price, 
must have been Chinese or Japanese.— Crawfurd 
Diet, page 81. Another and new source of 
Camphor is the Blumea grandis, one of the 
most abundant weeds throughout the Tenas* 
scrim Provinces; It grows six or eight feet 
hjidi with leaves like mullen, which, when 
braised, emit a strong odour of camphor. Many 
yean ago, the Tavoyers informed Mr. Mason 
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that they were in the habit of making an im¬ 
pure camphor from the weed by a very simple 
process ; but Mr. O’Riley of Amherst, was the 
first to make a good article from it, and to bring 
it to ]>ublic notice. He made more than a hun¬ 
dred pounds, and the specimens which he sent 
to Calcutta were reported “ in its refined *£brm, 
to be identical in all its properties with Chinese 
camphor.” The plant is so abundant, that these 
Provinces might supply half the world with cam¬ 
phor. Wherever the trees are cut down, this 
weed spriugs up, and often to the exclusion of 
almost every thing else : so that an old clearing 
looks like a field under cultivation. Mr. O’Riley 
sent flowering sjiecirnens of the plant to Dr. 
McClelland for identification, who forwarded 
them to Dr. Voigt of Serompore, mid subsequent¬ 
ly reported “ Dr. Voigt states that it belongs to 
l.)c Candolle’s genus Blumea, and is, so far as 
he can see, a new sjiecies.” It is without doubt 
the same plant as that which appeared in Wol- 
lich’s Catalogue a quarter of a century ago, as 
Conyza grandis, and which De Candolle subse¬ 
quently described as Blumea grandis. WaUieh’s 
specimens were fromTavoy, without flowers, and 
De Candolle describes the leaf as nine inches long 
with the pet iole, by three wide, (“ cum petiolo 9 
poll, longa, 3 poll, lata") serrated, and bearing on 
the petiole five or six remote linear acute lobes, 
(“ petiolo lobnlos 5—6 disiantvs liueares aculos 
germtilms ”) which corresponds very accurately 
with some specimens of this camphor plant, but 
it does not corresjioml to any other sjiecies of 
Blumea in the Provinces with which Mr. Mason 
is acquainted.— Dason. Camphor has been ma¬ 
nufactured in Spain from several Labiatae, and 
lias been prepared artificially by passing a cur¬ 
rent of muriatic acid gas through turpentine; 
this last variety however has not been used in 
medicine. Camphor is not mentioned by the 
ancient writers; it was introduced into Europe 
about six centuries since, but it was previously 
known to the Arabs. The Camphor tree has 
been successfully cultivated in Eurojie, and Fde 
mentions one at Malmaison, over 20 feet high by 
6 inches in diameter. There are several descrip¬ 
tions of the mode of obtaining Camphor from 
the Camphora officinalis. According to Ure, the 
wood is cut into small pieces and put, with plen¬ 
ty of water, into large iron boilers, which are co¬ 
vered witli an earthen capital or dome, lined 
within with rice straw. As the water boils the 
camphor rises, with the steam, and attaches itself 
ns a sublimate to tlie stalks, under the form of 
granulations of a grey color. In this state it is 
picked off the straw and packed up for exjiortation 
to Europe.—(“Dictionary of Arts and Manufac¬ 
tures.”) According to Tomlinson, the roots and 
wood of the tree are chopped up, and boiled 
with water in an iron vessel, to which an ear¬ 
then head containing straw is adapted;' and 
the camphor sublimes, and condenses upon the 
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straw, la China the chopped branches are boiled 
in water till the camphor begins to adhere to the 
stirrer : the liquor is then strained, and the cam¬ 
phor concretes on standing: it is afterwards mixed 
with a finely powdered earth aud sublimed from 
one metallic vessel into another.— Tom. p. 288. 
Kscmpfer says that the Japanese camphor is 
made by a simple decoction of the wood and roots, 
but bears no proportion in value to that of Bor¬ 
neo. There is also an imitation of camphor in 
Japan, but every body can distinguish it from 
the genuine.— Simmouda. Two kinds of unre¬ 
fined or crude amphor are known in com¬ 
merce : 1. Dutch or Japan camphor, also call¬ 
ed tub-camphor, from the circumstance of its 
being brought from Batavia (and reported to 
be the produce of Japan) in tubs, covered bv 
matting, each surrounded by a second tub, 
secured on the outside by hoops of twisted 
cane. Each tub contains from 1 cwt. to 1 j cwt. 
or more. It consists of pinkish grains, which 
by their mutual adhesion form lumps. It is of 
larger grain, clearer, and sublimes at a lower 
temperature than the second variety, which is 
known in commerce as, 2. Ordinary crude camphor , 
China camphor, and Formosa camphor. Tins is 
imported from Singapore, Bombay, &c., in square 
chests, lined with lead foil, and containing from 
li to cwt. It is chiefly produced in the is¬ 
land of Formosa, aud is conveyed in junks to 
Canton, whence the foreign markets are supplied. 
It consists of dirty greyish grains. It varies in 
quality, but is sometimes as fine as the Dutch 
kind. Crude camphor very much resembles 
moist sugar before it is cleaned. It. is refined, 
and converted into the beautiful well-known 
article sold in the shops, by sublimation. This 
process is carried on in spheroidal vessels, 
called bomboloes (Fig. 418.) They arc made 
of thin fUnt glass, and weigh about lib. each, 
and measure about 12 inches across. Each vessel 
lias a short neck. When filled with crude cam¬ 
phor, they are imbedded in a sand-bath, aud 
heated to a temparature of from 250° to 280°, 
which is afterwards raised to between 300° and 
400°. About 2 per cent, of quick-lime, aud 2 
parts bone-black, in fine powder, are added to 
the melted camphor and the heat raised, so as to 
boil the liquid. The vapour condenses in the 
upper part of the vessel. As the sublimation 
proceeds, the height of the sand around the 
vessel is diminished. The process is completed 
in about 48 hours. This operation requires con¬ 
siderable attention and experience. Dr. Ure 
says:—“If the temperature be raised too slowly, 
the neck of the bottle might be filled with cam¬ 
phor, before the heat ' had acquired the proper 
subliming pitch : and if too quickly, the whole 
contents might be exploded. If the operation be 
carried on languidly, and the heat of the upper 
part of the bottle be somewhat under the melt¬ 
ing point of camphor, that is to say, a little un- 
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der 350°, the condensed camphor would be 
snowy, and not sufficiently compact and trans¬ 
parent to be saleable. Occasionally, sudden al¬ 
ternations of temperature cause little jets to Imj 
thrown up out of tlie cake formed above, which 
soil it, and render its re-sublimation necessary.” 
The vessels being removed from the sand-bath, 
the mouth is closed with tow, and in this hot 
state, water is sprinkled over them, and they 
crack. When quite cold, the cake of camphor, 
weighing%bout 11 lbs., is removed, and trimmed, 
by paring and scraping in the form of large 
hemispherical cakes, perforated in the middle, 
in this process the lime retains the impurities 
and a portion of the camphor : the latter is re¬ 
covered bv heating the mixture in an iron pot, 
with a head to it, and the product is refined by 
a second sublimation.— Tomlhmn, page 287. 
Of this process Dr. O’Sliaughncssy briefly says 
( p. 545) that to purify the camphor it is intro¬ 
duced into a subliming vessel with one-fiftieth 
its weight of quicklime, to retain some oil with 
which it is contaminated, and heat is gently 
applied by a sand bath. Two Kedgeree pots 
luted together answer perfectly, a very small 
aperture Iming left for the escape of air on 
the first application of heat, ('aiuphor (C, 0 H B 
O) is a white and semi-transparent solid, (sp. 
gr. 0.987,) of a crystalline fracture, a pe¬ 
culiarly fragrant odour, and a warm, pungent, 
and somewhat bitterish taste, accompanied 
by a sense of coldness on the tongue. It 
is soft and tough, but can be readily pulverised 
if moistened with a few drops of spirits of wine. 
It evaporates iu the air at ordinary temperatures, 
and gradually sublimes in close vessels and at¬ 
taches itself to the surfaces most exposed to the 
light. If a vessel exhausted of air, and contain¬ 
ing a piece of camphor, be exposed to the direct 
rays ot‘ the sum, those crystals will be formed 
speedily. When small pieces of perfectly clean 
camphor arc allowed to fall upon the surface of 
pure water, they rotate and move about with 
great rapidity, sometimes for several hours to¬ 
gether ; but if, while the camphor is rotating, 
the surface of the water be touched with any 
greasy substance, (a glass rod dipped in tur- 
pentme answers best,) all the floating parti¬ 
cles quekly dart back, and are instantly de¬ 
prived of all motion. See “ Magazine of Po¬ 
pular Science 1837” on “The rotatory mo* 
tion of camphor upon the surface of water.” 
Raspings of cork, steeped in sulphuric ether, 
sublimated benzoic acid, potassium, and some 
other substances, also rotate and move about on 
the surface of water. The motions of the cam¬ 
phor are accelerated by placing the glass in 
vacuo. Camphor fuses at 347®, ami boils at 
400°, when it may be distilled without decom¬ 
position. The density of camphor-vapour is 
5*27. Camphor is sparingly soluble in water; 
1 part of camphor requiring about 1,000 parts 
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of water for solution. This aqueous solution is 
named camphor julep. It is very soluble in al¬ 
cohol, ether, noetic acid, sulphuret of carbon, 
and some other substances, 100 parts of spirits 
of wine (specific gravity 0.806) dissolve 120 of 
camphor, forming the camphorated spirit of the 
Pharmacopoeia. On adding water to this, nearly 
all the camphor is thrown down, in a minutely 
divided state. Considerable use is made of 
camphor in medicine, both as an iuternal and an 
external remedy; but it ought neve# to be 
taken internally without medical advice. A 
dose of two scruples appeurs to be sufficient 
to cause death.— Tomlinson, page 287. Camphor 
has been much used in all low fevers, about 
eight years ago, I)r. Bararch, a Military Sur¬ 
geon, announced that he cured the bad inter- 
mittents of Wallacliiawith it, giving 1-J- gr. pills 
every two hours for six or eight hours before the 
expected paroxysm. The advantages were— 

1. Relapses not so common as under Quinine; 

2. Its use is not attended by any of the disagree¬ 
able effects of Quinine; 3. It is much cheaper. 
The action of Camphor is variously described 
Applied locally for a time to any delicate surface, 
it ygjll act as an irritant. Its action when taken 
internally, is chiefly on the nervous system. In 
moderate doses it will exhilarate, and also allay 
nervous irritation, and produce quietude and 
placidity of feeling. Being absorbed into the 
system, in large doses, or in particular constitu¬ 
tions, the circulation may be affected. It after¬ 
wards passes off by the skin and bronchial mem¬ 
branes, but not by the urine ; the pulse is in¬ 
creased in fulness, and diaphoresis produced, 
especially if the patient be covered over ; conse¬ 
quent relief of febrile symptoms ensue. But 
other cases occur, in which sedative effects are 
perceived. In large doses it acts as a Narcotic, 
and might be poisonous. It is chiefly useful as 
a Calmative and Anodyne in various Nervous, 
especially Hysterical, affections, in doses of gr. 
v.—gr. x., and in some Nervous and Typhoid 
fevers. Camphor wood is considered valuable 
for the construction of chests and almirahs, as its 
powerful odour protects the contents from the 
ravages of white ants and other insects.— O'&h. 
page 545. 

(2325) CAMPHORA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Lauraceae. This 
genus was constituted by Nees von Esenbeck for 
the Laurus Oamphorifera of Kampfer. the plant 
which yields the Camphor of commerce.— Engl. 
Ogc. page 735. 

(2326) CAMPHORA GLANDULIFERA.— 
Sassafras of Nifal. This product was de¬ 
scribed in the Transactions of the Bengal Medical 
ana Physical Society. The bark corresponds pre¬ 
cisely in appearance, chemical properties, oaour 
and stimulating effects, with the Sassafras bark 
(Laurus Sassafras) of European pharmacy. It is 
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perhaps the bark of the Camphoru glandulifem 
of Nipal.— Royle, page 824. O'Shaughuessy , 
page 545 

(2327) CAMPHORA OFFICINALIS, the 
Camphor Laurel, is a tree with lax smooth branch¬ 
es ; the leaves are bright-green and shiny .above, 
paler beneath, and somewhat coriaceous, with 
a sunken gland at the axils of the principal 
veins, projecting at the upper side, opening by 
an oval pore beneath. This plant is a native of 
Japan and China, and is cultivated in most of the 
warmer parts of the world. The chief part of 
the Camphor of commerce is yielded by this tree, 
which is cultivated most extensively in the island 
of Formosa, from whence it is taken to Canton, 
which is the principal market for Camphor.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 735. 

(2328) CAMPHOR-WOOD. The camphor- 
tree of Sumatra is the Dryobalanops camphora, 
of which the wood is hard, compact and brown¬ 
ish-coloured. The fragrant light coloured soft 
w ood of which the trunks and boxes from China 
are made, is supposed to be that of the Camphor 
tree of Japan, Laurus Camphora, or Camphora 
officinalis. One or more of the tribe of Laurels 
vield the Sirevabali w’ood of Guiana, which is 
light, fragrant, and much used in the building 
of boats.— Holt. The Martaban Camphor-wood 
Jjaurus (Sassafras) is a very large tree, scattered 
sparsely throughout the Tenasserim provinces. 
Wallich w’rote that it was very like Laurus glan- 
dulifera, which furnishes the sassafras, and cam- 
phor’-wood of Nepaul. The Karens call it the 
“ tree galanga,” from its fragrance.— Mason- 

(2329) CAMWOOD. A red dye-wood of a 
very fine colour, obtained from Sierra Leone. It 
is chiefly used in turnery for knife-handles, 
and similar articles. Camwood, Tlaphia nitida, 
red sanders wood, barwood, and other dry woods 
are found in great qualities in many parts of Af¬ 
rica. Tn 1849, 216 tons w’ere imported into 
Liverpool, from Sierra Leone, worth £ 20 to 
£25 per ton. The dyes of Africa are found to 
resist both acids and light, properties which no 
other dyes seem to possess in the same degree. 
About thirty miles east of Bassia Cove, in the 
republic of Liberia, is the commencement of a 
region of unknown extent, where scarcely any 
tree is seen except the camwood. This bound¬ 
less forest of wealth, as yet untouched, is easily 
accessible from that settlement; roads can be 
opened to it with little expense, and the neigh¬ 
bouring kings would probably give their co-oper¬ 
ation to a measure so vastly beneficial to them¬ 
selves. It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
amount of export of these commodities to Europe 
and the United States, but it is very gnat, and 
employs a large amount of vessels. Ope Liver¬ 
pool house imported 600 tons in a single year, 
worth £ 9,000. In 1841 upwards of 3,000 tons 
of dye woods were imported into Liverpool froth 
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the western coast of Africa. Camwood is-used 
as a i&ofdauut and for producing the bright red 
colour seen in English Bandana handkerchiefs. 
—Simmondd GomvU . Product, p. 445. 

(2830) CANARA. At the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion $f 1855, a very extensive collection of medi¬ 
cinal substances, illustrating the Native Pharma¬ 
copoeia of Western India, was forwarded by the 
Local Committee of Canara. This collection, not 
limited to indigenous products, contained not a 
few articles imported from Arabia and elsewhere. 
Amongst the drugs were gamboge, catechu, dilr- 
kuimlhj gum, cubebs, colocynth, assafatida, wood 
oil, (dipterocarpus) cocculus cordi/olms, sp/ireran- 
thns ?, plumbago zeylanica, atoms calamus, gui- 
landina bondne., argemone mexicana, cannabis in- 
dica, eg perns ?, fish oil, cocum butter, and sago .— 
Madras Ex. J. R- 

(2331) CAN ATM CM BENGALENSE. {Roxb. 
FI. Tad. vol. iii. p 136.) According to Rox¬ 
burgh, this is an immense forest, tree, a native of 
Svlliet and the adjacent mountainous countries, 
and flowering in May and June. From fissures 
or wounds in the bark, a large quantity of very 
pure, clear, amber-coloured resin exudes, which 
soon becomes hard and brittle, and is not. unlike 


(2337) CANA VALIA VIR08A. Wild sword 
bean. On the sea shone of the Tenasserim pro¬ 
vinces, a wild -species of sword bean is found 
growing in great profusion.— Memh. 

(2338) CANCER, a genus of Short-Tailed 
Crustacea, the type of the family Canceridffi. Dr. 
Leach restricted the genus Cancer to the form of 
Cancer Pagurus, Linn., the large eatable Crab of 
English coasts, which was, when he defined the 
genus, the only species known. The genus Cancer 
of Linnaeus included a large number of species, 
and the term Crab, which is a translation of it, is 
in common parlance applied to the great bulk of 
the Brachyurous Crustaceans. For the Blood- 
spotted Crab of the Asiatic seas (Cancer macula- 
ins. Linn. 8 lc.) and the Coralline Crab (Cancer 
corallinus. Fabr.), Dr. Leach instituted the ge¬ 
nus Curpilins, characterised by the existence of a 
single tooth on the border of the carapace, and 
by the tridentated front ; and, for the Eleven 
Toothed Crab (Cancer undecimdentatus, Fabr.) 
— Engl. Ggc. page 741. Ainslie gives the follow¬ 
ing vernacular names for C. pagurus. Kaddel 
j Nundoo st—GopsoBr®, 7h»/..,Dirya ka kekra,Zhi£., 
Catan, Malay, .Samoodrapoo Nundrakaya, Tel. 
— .dins. Mat. Med. p. 156. K 


copal; yet the natives set little or no value oil it. j 
In the Calcutta bazar it, is only valued at from 
2 to 3 Rs. for seven maunds of eighty pounds 
each. Roxburgh does not mention the native 
name of this resin.— O' Shung/messy, page 283. 

(2332) CANARIUM COMMUNE. {Roxb. 
FI. bid. vol. iii. p. 137-) A native of the conti¬ 
nent. of India, the Archipelago, and Isle of France, 
where it is called Bo is de colop/taue It was 
brought from the Moluccas to the Botanic Gar¬ 
den of Calcutta, but in Roxburgh’s time did not 
thrive, owing to the coldness of the winter months. 
The bark yields an abundance of limpid oil 
with a pungent turpentine smell, congealing into 
a buttery camphoraceous mass, {Lind. Ft. Med. 
p. 170.) The writer adds, that it has the same 
properties as balsam of copaiba ; and is said to 
yield East Indian elemi. -O'Shang/messy, pet/e 
2S8. 

(2333) CANARIUM GENICULATUM. This 
is a large and valuable timber tree found in the 
Pegu valley, but it is scarce. Wood, white co¬ 
lored, adapted to every purpose of house-build¬ 
ing. —Me Olelland. 

(2834) CANARY SEED. Hie produce of an 
annual grass cultivated in different parts of Great 
Britain, and used as food for singing birds.— 
Faulkner. 

(2385) CANARY WOOD. A fancy wood of 
a golden yellow colour.— Faulkner. 

(2886) CANA VALIA GLADIATA. boli-' 
chat glndiatm. Sword Bean. The sWord bean j 
is planted to a small extent, and its young pods ! 
are used as a vegetable.~i/sao?t. 


(2339) CANDLES. 

Kaaizrn, Dvr. | Candela, Lat. 

Chandelle, Fit. | Velas. Port. 

Licliter, kernel), f?ER. Swjetsehi, It US. 

Butty, (Jrz. Hind. Velas, Sp. 

Candelle, Fr. 

Candles are manufactured from tallow, bleach¬ 
ed becs-wax, spermaceti, the concrete part of co- 
coanut oil. A candle is a cylinder or slightly 
conical rod formed of solid fat, in the axis of 
which a bundle of parallel, twisted or woven 
fibres is enclosed. It is necessary to the due 
comprehension of some of the details of candle¬ 
making to enter briefly into the chemistry of fats 
and oils, substances of first-rate importance to 
the welfare of a country, the large proportion of 
carbon contained in them rendering them valu¬ 
able sources of food and artificial light. Most 
fats and fixed oils, vegetable and animal, are mix¬ 
tures of two, and generally three distinct com¬ 
pounds* each of which taken singly has all the 
properties of fats. The first of these substances, 
called ifeurine, (from xreap, tallow or suet,) 
is solid at common temperatures; it constitutes 
the solid fatty ingredient in mutton-tallow ; the 
second is oleine, (from Lcuov, oleum , oil,) and 
is liquid at ordinary temperatures, and down to 
the temperature of freezing water •. the third 
substance is named margarine, (from ^apydpov, 
a pearl,) on account of its mother-of-pearl lustre : 
it is solid at ordinary temperatures. All fats 
may therefore be regarded as mixtures of the 
fluid oleine with the Solid steariue of margarine. 
If the solid be in larger proportion 'than the fluid, 
ns in various kinds of t&Hbw, it requires a greater 
degree of heat to melt it. If the fluid portion 
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prevails, as in the oils, the melting point is low¬ 
ered. The chief material used in making can¬ 
dles is tallow. This substance is the concrete 
fat of oxen, deer, sheep, and other large quadru¬ 
peds, separated from the fibrous matter which 
accompanies it. There are two principal varieties 
of tallow, arranged according to their purity and 
consistence into candle and soap tallow. It is 
generally sufficiently pure for soap-making with¬ 
out previous preparation. Candles are also made 
in very great numbers from palm oil. This sub¬ 
stance is obtained from the western coast of 
Africa, south of Fernando Po, from the fruit of 
tfie oil palm (El a is guireensis.) Such are the 
chief materials used in the manufacture of can¬ 
dles. Ordinary candles are made ot tallow, and 
are either dipped or moulded. Mutton-suet with 
a proportion of ox-tallow is used for mould can¬ 
dles, which are required to be hard, and to have 
a glassy surface. Coarse tallow is used for dips. 
The wicks used for the best candles are cotton j 
rovings imported from Turkey. Wax is not 
adapted for moulding, in consequence of the con¬ 
traction which it undergoes in cooling, and the 
tenacity with which it adheres to the sides of the 
moulds, but candles are made of it in the following 
manner -A set of wicks properly cut. and twist- I 
ed, and warmed at a stove, are attached to a ring j 
of wood or metal, and suspended over a basin of 
melted wax, which is taken up bv a large ladle 
and poured on the tops of the wicks, each wick 
being kept constantly twisted round its axis by 
the fingers ; the wax in running down adheres j 
to the wicks, and completely covers them. This 
process is repeated at intervals until a sufficient 
thickness is attained. The candles are then roll¬ 
ed while hot with a flat surface of box-wood up¬ 
on a smooth table of walnut-wood kept constant- j 
]y wet ; this makes them truly cylindrical. This 
basting, twisting of the wicks and rolling, is 
sometimes repeated two or three times before the 
candles are finished, but a skiful workman will 
cover the wicks with the proper quantity of wax 
without taking them down. If a wax candle be 
broken across, the annular layers, like the yearly 
rings in wood, can be easily counted, and their 
number indicates the number of times the wax, 
has been poured over the wick. The large wax 
candles used in Homan Catholic churches arc 
made by placing a wick upon a slab of wax 
bending this together and then rolling it.. The 
long, thin, coiled” wax tapers are made iri the 
following manner :—the wick, which must be 
uniform, is wound round a drum, from which it 
is passed into the wax pan, at the bottom of 
which is fixed a guiding roller, and from thence 
through a drawing plate to a second drum. The 
.drawing plate is of metal, and is similar to that 
used in wire-drawing : the holes in it correspond 
in size to the diameter of the taper, and the 
wick is passed through smaller and- smaller holes 
until it is of the proper thickness. Hush-lights 
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are made in the same manner as dip candles. 
Tomlinson, page 290. Wax candles of an inferi¬ 
or description have long been made in the town 
of Vizagapatam. Of late years the large im¬ 
portations of candles from Europe have caused 
the manufacture to deteriorate considerably. 
Wax candles are made in Goa and Malabar, 
whence they are sometimes imported into Bom¬ 
bay ; but English, French, and German candles 
are the kinds that are in general use in India. 
The usual price of the best Wax candles made 
at Vizagapatam, in 1838, was about 8 annas a 
pound, they are also made at Peddapore, at Ber- 
hampore and other parts, they ai - e generally of 
very irregular shapes. It is a great improvement 
to place two thin instead of one thick wick in 
each, and the wicks should be plaited not twist¬ 
ed. Wax candles improve with age.— Rhode 
Af.S.S. 

j (2310) CANDY (Sugar). 

Kurree-shakur, Hind. Gi:z. | Nabhat, Pens. 

A preparation of sugar made by melting and 
crystallising it several times. Sugar-candy is 
largely imported in tubs from China into Bombay. 

(2311) CAN US. 

Niitliur, Grz. | Bate, Hind. 

Canes are the produce of the “ Calamus” ge¬ 
nus of palms. Their origin and the several varie¬ 
ties have been described at some length under the 
article “ Calamus,” which sec. The species of Ca¬ 
lamus are numerous in the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, as well as in the Malayan Peninsula. 
A few species are found within the Madras terri¬ 
tories, but in India they chiefly abound in the 
forests of the districts of Chittagong, Silhet, and 
Assam, whence they extend along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far north as the l)eyra Doon, 
where a species is found which the late Mr. Griffith 
has named P. Rogleanns, and applied the name 
of O. Ro.rbnrgh.ii to the plant which Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh called O. Rotang common in Bengal and 
on the Coromandel Coast. Both are called bet, 
and used for all the ordinary purposes of cane; 
as are C. tenuis of Assam, C. gracilis, G. exten¬ 
sion, and others. C. Seipionuni of Loureiro, Mr. 
Griffith considered to be the species which yields 
the well-known Malacca Cane; but the plant does 
not appear about Malacca. lie was, however, 
informed that the canes are imported from Sink, 
on the opposite coast of Sumatra. The stem 
of Calamus 'I'ertis is described as being 100 feet 
long, that of 0. oblovgus 300 to 400 feet, of C. 
rudnytum upwards of 500 feet, and of C. extensile 
as much as COO feet; Rumphius even states that 
one kind attains the extraordinary length of 
1200 feet (vol. v. 100). It is not possible to 
say from what particular species the canes of 
the shops are gathered indiscriminately 1 ; O. ro¬ 
tang has however been said to furnish the stouter, 
and G. Scipionnm the slenderer sorts. Mr. Ma¬ 
son adds, that in the Tenaeserim Provinces, came 
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or ratan is used extensively by the natives instead 
of cordage. The stays of the masts in native 
boats are usually made of ratans, and they are split 
up into strings for the innumerable purposes to 
which cord and twine are usually applied. All 
that gives stability to bamboo houses, is the ra¬ 
tan which ties them together. There are numer¬ 
ous species indigenous in the forest, and the 
Karens have different names for seventeen species 
or varieties.— Mason. The Calamus rudentum of 
Loureiro is manufactured at Malacca into cables, 
and is employed for dragging great weights and 
binding wild elephants. See Calamus. 

(2342) CANIS, a genus of Carnivorous Mam¬ 
malia, of which the common dog may be regard¬ 
ed as the type. Under the Linnsean genus Cards 
are to be found the Dogs ( Canis familiaris); 
the Wolves ( Canis Lupus) ; the Hyaenas ( Canis 
Hyrena ); the Foxes ( Cauls Fulpes), &c.; the 
Jackals ( Canis aureus) ; the Mexican Wolf ( Canis 
Afexicauus), Xoloitzcuintli of Hernandez ; and 
Canis 'fl/ous of Surinam. M. Lesson in his 
* Manuel’ begins the second section of the Digi- 
tigrades with the genus Cauls, and he adopts the 
following subdivisions : — 1. Those genera which 
have the pupil of the eye round, including the 
Dogs properly so called, the Wolves, and the 
Jackals. 2. Those genera in which the pupil of 
the eye contracts vertically, the Foxes and the 
Zerdas. 3. The Dogs with Hyaena-like feet, the 
Hyaena-Dog. Canis pictus, Desm., Hyaena picta, 
Temm., Lycaon, Brookes. The genus Canis be¬ 
ing mostly restricted at the present day to the 
animals of Lesson’s first section, this article 
will be confined to the animals commonly 
called Dogs, Wolves, and Jackals. Canis fami¬ 
liaris. The specific description given by Lin¬ 
naeus is simply “ Canis cauda (sinistrosum) re- 
curvata”—“ (log with tail curled towards the 
left.” Cuvier observes that the Domestic Dog 
is distinguished by its recurved tail, and that it 
varies infinitely besides in stature, form, colour, 
and the quality of the hair. It exhibits, he adds, 
“ the most singular, the most complete, and the 
most useful conquest that man has made. The 
whole species is become our property ; each in¬ 
dividual is entirely devoted to his master, adopts 
his manners, distinguishes and defends his pro¬ 
perty, and remains attached to him even unto 
death ; and all this springs not from mere necessi¬ 
ty, nor from constraint, but simply from recon¬ 
naissance and a true friendship. The swiftness, 
the strength, and the highly developed power of 
smelling of the dog, have made him a powerful ally 
of man against the other animals, and were per¬ 
haps necessary to the establishment of society. It 
is the only animal that has followed man all over 
the earth. 5 ’ It is a question of considerable interest 
as to what was the parent-stock of tire dog. 
Some zoologists are of opinion that the breed is 
derived from the Wolf ; others that it is a famili- 
raiaed Jackal; all agree that no trace of it is to 
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be found in a primitive state of nature. That 
there were dogs or rather animals of the canine 
form in Europe long ago we have evidence from 
their remains, which we shall presently notice ; 
and that there are wild dogs we know. India, 
for example, affords many of them, living in a 
state of complete independence, and without any 
indication of a wish to approach the dwellings 
of man. These dogs, though they have been ac¬ 
curately noticed by competent observers, do not 
throw much light on the question. They may 
have escaped from the dominion or half domi¬ 
nion of man, and have betaken themselves to 
a vagabond life. It becomes necessary how¬ 
ever to examine into the state of these dogs, 
some of which arc entirely wild and keep to the 
mountain and forest, whilst others hang about 
the villages, and though without owners give to¬ 
kens of a more social disposition, and are toler¬ 
ated as the scavengers of the place, which they 
clear of disgusting incumbrances, somewhat alter 
the Portuguese lashion. Colonel Sykes thus 
describes the Deccan Dog, Cams JJukkuueusis, 
Svkes, Kolsun of the Mahrattas, Cuon Hnkhn- 
tumsis : — “ lied, paler underneath; tail bushv, 
pendulous ; pupil rounded. This is the Wild Dog 
of the Deccan. Its head is compressed and 
elongated ; its nose not very sharp, the eyes are 
oblique : the pupils round, irides light brown. 
The expression of the countenance that of a 
coarse ill-natured Persian Cray hound, without 
auv resemblance to the Jackal, the Fox, or the 
Wolf, and in consequence essentially distinct from 
the Canis (£uao or Sumatrensis of General Ilard- 
wicke. Ears long, erect, somewhat rouuded at 
the top, without any replication of the tragus. 
Limbs remarkably large and strong in relation 
to tbe bulk of the animal, its size being inter¬ 
mediate between the Wolf and the Jackal. Neck 
long. Body elongated. Between the eyes and 
nose red brown : end of the tail blackish. From 
the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail 33 
inches in length : tail 8 £ inches. Height of the 
shoulders J inches.” Colonel Sykes adds 
that none of the domesticated dogs of Dukhuu 
are common to Europe. The first in strength 
and size is the Brinjaree Dog, somewhat resem¬ 
bling the Persian Gray hound but much more 
powerful. The Pariah Dog, he states, is referri- 
ble to M. Cuvier’s second section. This is very 
numerous, not individual property, but breeds in 
the towns and villages unmolested. The Colonel 
remarks that the Turnspit Dog, long backed, 
with short crooked legs, is frequently found 
among the Pariahs. There is also a petted mi¬ 
nute variety of the Pariah Dog, usually of a white 
colour, and with long silky hair, corresponding 
to a common Lapdog of Europe ; this is taught 
to carry flambeaux and lanterns. The last va¬ 
riety noticed is the dog with hair so short as to 
appear naked like the Canis JEgyptius. It is 
known to Europeans by the name of the PoK- 
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gar Dog. (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ pail i.-) In IS32 the 
akin of the Wild Dog of Nepaul was compared 
by Colonel Sykes, with a specimen of the Kolsun 
of the Mahrattas above described, and he stated 
his impression to be that the animals are identi¬ 
cal, differing only by the denser coat and more 
woolly feet of the Nepaul race, a difference readi¬ 
ly accounted for by the greater, cold of the ele¬ 
vated regions inhabited by it. Colonel Sykes 
is also of opiuion that the Kolsun is identical 
with the Buansuah, an Indian Dog, described 
by Mr. ti. H. Hodgson under the > name of 
Guou jiriwcevm. Specimens of these dogs are 
to be seen in the British Museum, in the Cutar 
logue of which institution they are not only 
made specifically distinct, but are placed under 
the genus Cuon as distinct from Canis. Mr. 
Bell, in his * History of British Quadrupeds,’ 
discusses the question of origin. “ In order,” 
says Mr. Bell, “to come to any ratioual con¬ 
clusion on this head, it will lie necessary to 
ascertain to what type the animal approaches 
most nearly, after having for many successive 
generations existed in a wild state, removed 
from the influence, of domestication and of 
association with mankind. Now we find that 
there are several different instances of flu: 
existence of dogs in such a state of wildness 
as to have lost even that common character 
of domestication, variety of colour and mark¬ 
ing. Of these, two very remarkable ones are 
the Dhole of India and the Dingo of Aus¬ 
tralia: there is besides a half reclaimed race 
amongst the Indians of North America; and 
another also partially tamed in South America 
which deserve attention; and it is found that 
these races in different degrees, and in a greater 
degree as they are more wild, exhibit the lank 
and gaunt form, the lengthened limbs, the long 
and slender muzzle, and the great comparative 
strength which characterise the wolf; and that 
the tail of the Australian dog, which may be con¬ 
sidered as the most remote from a state of do¬ 
mestication, assumes the slightly bushy form of 
that animal.— Eng. Cyc. page 742. The Esqui¬ 
maux Dog. (Crn'is familiar is Borealis), and the 
Hare-Indian or. Mackenzie River Dog ( Canis fa - 
miliaria Lagoput), will occur as instances to those 
who have been familiar—and who is not ?—with 
the histories of .our northern expeditions and the 
Garden of the.Zoological Society of London in 
the Regent’s Park; In that menagerie the three 
dogs last named might at one time be seen side 
by side. The period, says: Mr. Bell, “ at which 
the domestication of; the : dog first took, place is 
wholly dost in the mist oLantiquity. The earliest 
mention of it in the. sacred Seriptures occurs 
during, the sojourn of: the Israelites in Egypt— 

* Bnt against Israel shall not/; a.dog move his 
tongue.’ 11 is again mentioned in the Mosaic 
law in a manuer which would seem to show that 
they were ithe^ common.scavengers of the lsraelit- 
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ish camp, as they are still in many of the cities 
of the East: —‘ Neither shall he eat any flesh 
that is torn of beasts in the field : ye shall cast it 
to the dogs.’ A similar office seems to be re¬ 
peatedly alluded to in the course of the Jewish 
history. The Shepherd’s Dog, a variety \yhich 
was most probably one of the first that civilised 
and settled man called in aid to preserve his 
fiocks from beasts and birds of prey and the de¬ 
predations of roving human tribes, is remarkable 
ibr the capacity of its cranium and its great saga¬ 
city. We give the gigantic Tibet Dog as a fine 
example of the Mastiffs. Dr. Wallieh gave to 
Mr. B rode rip the data which enabled the latter 
to write the following aecount:—“ These noble 
animals are the watch-dogs of the table-laud of. 
the Himalaya Mountains, about Tibet. Their 
masters, the Bhotens, to whom they are. most 
strongly attached, are a singular race, of a rud¬ 
dy copper-colour, indicating the bracing air 
which they breathe, rather short, hut of an ex¬ 
cellent disposition. Their clothing is adapted to 
the cold climate they inhabit, and consists of fur 
and woollen cloth. The men till the ground and 
keep sheep, and at certain seasons come down to 
trade, bringing borax, tineal, and musk, for sale. 
They sometimes penetrate as far as Calcutta. 
On these occasions the women remain at home 
with the dogs, and the encampment is watched 
by the latter, which have an almost irreconeilea- 
! ble aversion to Europeans, and in general fly fe¬ 
rociously at a white face. A wanner climate re¬ 
laxes all their energies, and they dwindle even in 
the valley of Nepaul.” Some specimens were 
taken to England by Dr. Wallieh; they were 
placed in the Zoological Society’s. Garden in the 
Regent’s Park, but died soon after their arrival. 
The Hon. Edward Gardner, British resident at 
the court of the Raja of Nepaul, never heard of 
any ottar instance of this variety being domes¬ 
ticated by Europeans; In all the varieties of 
the domestic dog' the period of gestation is 6 i 
days. The litter is generally numerous, often 
as many as eight or nine. The whelps are born 
blind, and do not see till nine days are fully ex¬ 
pired : they sometimes see on the tenth, and 
sometimes not till the twelfth day. At the 
fourth month the teeth begin to change, and at 
two years the growth of the animal is considered 
complete. A dog is considered old at the ex¬ 
piration of five years, and the limits of his exis¬ 
tence rarely exceed 20 years; It is confidently 
stated that in ail the varieties, if a.Dog has any 
white on any part of his tail, that.colour will in¬ 
variably be found at the tip, Cania Lvpua (Lin¬ 
naeus), the Wolf. Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton 
Smith makes Lupus the first section of his first 
sub-genus Ghwn, of the Diurnal OanidtR, or Ca¬ 
nine group furnished with a round pupil.oftheeye. 
Several varieties or species of Woif are met with 
in Asia. The Landgah, or Indian; Wolf, is the 
Canis pallipea of Sykes, and .the Saccalim Indi - 
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CANNA INDICA. CANNABIS SATIVA. 

ms of Hodgson. Jt is an inhabitant of Nepaul. corolla trifid, the segments lanceolate, ncn- 
Of the Indian wolves, one, the Beriah, is describ- minate, straight.— Engl. Cyc. p. 758. There are 
eel as being of a light fox-colour inclining to several varieties of this; the colours of the flowers 
dun, not larger than a grayhound, slenderly scarlet, oruhge, red and yellow mixed, they bloR- 
made, but bony; the head and ears long, like som throughout the yean and are cultivated by 
thosj of a Jackal, and the tail long, but not very dividing the roots or by seed: the latter should 
hairy ; the other, which is smaller, Colonel Smith be sown whilst fresh, or if otherwise they will 
refers to his Lyciscau group. The last-named require to be soaked for a few hours in water; a 
Zoologist refers the black Derboun of the moun- good common soil is all that is requisite.— Hid- 
tains of Arabia and the south of Syria to the dell. The seeds of most of the species are round, 
Wolf. Gants aureus (Linnaeus), the Jackal, or black, shining, hard, heavy, and about the six- 
Tschakkal, Chacal or Loup Lore of the French, teenth of an inch in diameter, resembling shot, 
A dive ol' Button. It is an inhabitant of India, for which they are sometimes used as a substi- 
oi her parts of Asia, and Africa. Cuvier says tut*. They are roasted and employed in infu- 
tihat Jackals are met with from India and the sion in the same manner as coffee. They yield 
environs of the Caspian Sea to Guinea, but that also a purple dye.— Engl. Cyc. p. 758. With 
it is not certain that they are all of the same the round, hard* black seeds, contained in the 
species. The habits of the Jackal are gregarious hairy pericarpe of the Canna Indica the natives 
hunting in packs, and the pests of the countries make necklaces and other ornaments. In the 
where they are found, and where they burrow in Tenasserim Provinces, both the red and yellow 
the earth. In their huntings the Jackals will varieties of Indian shot are often seen in gardens, 
frequently attack the larger quadrupeds, but the and the first is much cultivated by the Burmese 
smaller animals and the poultry are their most for the seeds which they use for sacred beads.— 
frequent prey. The offensive odour of the Jac- Mason. 
kal has been given as one of the reasons against 

reducing it to a state of domestication. We do (2346) CANNABIS SA I'lA A, and its variety 
not see what advantage is to be derived from C. indica. The Hemp appears to be a plant of 
such a process, but if it were desirable that ob- the Persian region, where it is subjected to great 
jection it seems would not hold. Colonel Svkes, cold in winter, and to considerable heat in suin- 
who notices it as the Kholah of the Mahrattas mer. It has thus been able to travel on one 
and as being numerous in Dukhnn (Deccan), had hand into Europe, and on the other into India ; 
in his possession at the same time a very large so that the varieties produced by climate have by 
wild male and a domesticated female. The some l, een thought to be distinct species, the 
odour of the wild animal was almost unbeara- European being called G. saliva, and the Indian 
ble; that of the domesticated Jackal was scarcely C. indica. 1 he name k<* wa&is, by which it 
perceptible.— Engl. Gyc.p. 7.57. ' was known to the Greeks, seems to be derived 

(2343) CANNA, a genus of plants belonging from the Arabic kinnub, the canape of the middle 
to the natural order Marantacece. There are se- ages, Dutch hinnup and hinnup, German hanf, 
veral species of this genus, all of which are whence the English hemp. Herodotus mentions 
Known by the name of Indian Shot. Tjt ey are 
inhabitants of South America and of the East 
Indies.— Engl. Cyc. p. 758. 

(2344) CANNA EDULIS has smooth leaves 
and stems coloured at the base, the roots tuber¬ 
ous and large, the middle segment of the corolla 
very short.. This is one of the species of the 
order the rootstock of which is used for making 
arrowroot. Nearly all the species contain starch 
in the rootstock, which renders them fit to be 
used as food after being cooked. The starch is 
separated by tearing the rootstock in pieces and 
submitting it to the action of water. The water 
with the starch suspended is poured off from the 
ligneous portion of the rootstock, and the starch is 
afterwards allowed to subside.— Engl. Gyc.p. 758. 

(2345) CANNA INDICA. Lin. The plant 
itself, is the Krishna tamara of the Telingas, and 
the Katu-bals of the Hortus Malabaricus.— 

Aim. Mat. Med. p. 142. Its Bead seed is, 

Knll valei munnie, Ta«. 1 Sabba jaya, Hind. 

Ukkilbar ke muntoeh, Bus. |, Seelartunba, Sans. 

Canna In dica has the inner limb of the 
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it as Scythian. Bieberstein met with it in Tanria 
and the Caucasian region. It is well known in 
Bokhara, Persia, and abundant in the Himalayas. 
Its resin seems to have been employed as an in¬ 
toxicating substance in Asia and Egypt from 
very early times, and even in medicine in Europe 
in former times, as we find it notieed in Dale 
(Pharmacologia, i. 133) and Murray ( Apparnt. 
Medicaminum, iv. p 608—620), where it is ar¬ 
ranged, as in this work, next to the liumulus. 
It has of late years been brought into . Eu¬ 
ropean notice by Dr. O’Shaughnessy. Tl^g, 
Indian plant has by some, been thought to be a 
species distinct from the European one; but, like 
Dr. Roxburgh and others,{Dr. Royle was unable, 
when inIndia,to observe any difference between the 
plant of the plains and that of the hills of India, 
nor between titese and the European plant. The 
Indian secretes a much larger proportion of resin 
than is observable in the European plant, but a 
difference is observed in this point in India be¬ 
tween plants grown in the plains, and those of 



CANNABIS SATIVA. CANNONS. 

the mountains, and also when grown thickly to- and green colouring matter ( chlorophyll e.) Dis- 
gether. The natives plant them wide apart, to tilled with a large quantity of water, traces of 
enable them to secrete their full powers. In essential oil pass over, and the distilled liquor 
Europe, the thick sowing, and mofcster, often has the powerful narcotic odour of the plant, 
dull, climate will preveijt the due secretion of the The Gaujah is sold for smoking chiefly. The 
peculiar principles of a plant of the Persian bundles of Ganjah are about two feet lon^and 
region. “ The leaves are sometimes smoked in three inches in diameter, and contain twenty- 
lndia, and occasionally added to tobacco, but four plants. The colour is dusky green—the 
are chiefly employed for making bhang and subset, odour agreeably narcotic—the whole plant re- 
of which the intoxicating powers are so well sinous, and adhesive to the touch. According 
known. But a peculiar substance is yielded by to Mr. McCann’s notes, the Gaujah consumed in 
the plants on the hills, in the form of a glandular Bengal is chiefly brought from Mirzapur, and Ga- 
secretion, which is collected by the natives press- zeepur being extensively cultivated near Gwalior 
iug the upper part of the young plant between anti in Tirhoot. The natives cut the plant when 
the palms of their hands, nnd then scraping off in flower, allow it to dry for three days, and then 
the secretion which adheres. This is well known lay it in bundles averaging one seer weight, 
in India by the name of churrus, and is consider- which arc distributed to the licensed dealers, 
ed more intoxicating than any other preparation The best kinds are brought from Gwalior and 
of the plant; which is so highly esteemed by B hurt pore, and it is also cultivated, of good 
many Asiatics, and serves them both for wine quality in a few gardens round Calcutta. In Jes- 
and opium : it has, in consequence, a variety of sore, we are informed, the drug is produced of 
names applied to it in Arabic, some of which were excellent quality, and to a very considerable ex- 
translated to Dr. Boyle as “ grass of faqueers,” tent of cultivation. 'The larger leaves and eap- 
“ leaf of delusion,” “ inereaser of pleasure,” sulcs without stalks, are called “Bang, Subsea, 
“ exciter of desire,” “ ceuienter of friendship,” or Sidhee.” They are used for making an intox- 
&c. Linn am s was well acquainted with its “ vis tenting drink, for smoking, and in the conserve 
liarcotica, phantastica, deinentens,” (anodyua et or confection termed Mujoon. Bang is cheaper 
repellens). It is as likely as any other to have than Gaujah, and though less powerful, is sold at 
been the Nepenthes of Homer. — Roy/e p. 569. Dr. such a low price that for one pice enough can be 
O’Shaughnessy remarks that in certain seasons and purchased to intoxicate an “ habituated person.” 
in warm countries a resinous juice exudes and eon- Sidhee, Subjet, and Bang (synonomous) are used 
cretes on the leaves, slender stems, nnd flowers, with water as a drink, which is thus prepared : 
Separated and in masses, this juice constitutes —About three tola weight (540 troy grains) are 
the Churrus of Nipal and Hindostan, and to well washed with cold water, then rubbed to 
this, the type or basis of all Hie hemp prepara- powder, mixed with black pepper, cucumber, and 
tions, are the powers of these drugs attributable, melon seeds, sugar, half a pint of milk, and an 
In Central India and the Bangor territory and in equal quantity of water. This is considered suf- 
Nipal, Churrus is collected during the hot season ficient to intoxicate an habituated person. Half 
in the following singular manner:—men dad in the quantity is enough lor a novice. This corn- 
leathern dresses run through the hemp-fields position is chiefly used by the Mahomedans of 
brushing through the plant with all possible vio- the better classes. The same quantity of Sidhee 
lence ; the soft resin adheres to the leather, and is is washed and ground, mixed with black pepper, 
subsequently scraped off and kneaded into balls, and a quart of cold water added. This is drank 
which sell from five to six rupees the seer. A at one sitting. This is the favourite beverage of the 
still finer kind, the Momeect or waxen Churrus, Hindus who practice this vice, especially the 
is collected by the hand in Nipal, and sells for Brijobassies and many of the Bajpootana soldiery, 
nearly double the price of the ordinary kind. Tn — O’Shaug/messy, page 582. It is from its pos- 
Nipal, Dr. McKinnon informs us, that the leu- sessing a remarkably tough kind of woody tissue, 
them attire is dispensed with, and the resin capable of being manufactured into linen and 
is gathered on the skins of naked coolies. In cordage, that hemp is best known ; and for its 
Tarsia, it is stated by Mirza /kbdul Bussac, that good qualities in this respect it is unrivalled 
Pie Churrus is prepared by Blessing the resinous among the many plants possessing similar pro¬ 
plant on coarse cloths, andythen scraping it from perties. See Hemp. 
these and melting it in a pt>t with a little warm (2347) CANNONS, 
water. He considers the Churrus of Herat as ' 

the best and most powerful tof all the varieties of 
the drug. The dried Hemp plant which has 
flowered, and /row. which the has not been 
removed, is called Ganjah. . It/sells for twelve 
annas to one rupee the see/ in the Calcutta 
bazars, and yields to alcohol' twenty per 100 of 
resinous extract, composed of the resin (Churrus), 
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Kanonen, But. Top, Pf.ks. 

Canons, Pk. Canhoes, Port. 

Kauonen, Gzk. Puacbki, Pus. 

Top, Hind. (Janoses, Sr. 

Cannoni, It. Kawon, $w. 

Are long, hollow engines, for throwing iron, 
lead, or stone balls, by the force of gun-powder. 
-^-Faulkner. 



CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. 


(2348) CANTHARIDES, Blister Beetle, 
Spanish Flies. Latreille. Class Insecta. 
Order Goleoptera. 

Cuntharides, Mouchea d’- Cantharis, Lat. 

espagne, Fr. Hischpanskie muchi, 

Spanische Fliegeo, GeR. Fos. 

Caaterelle, It. Oantandaa, Sp. 

The name KavOapts was applied by the 
Gveeks to a species of Coleopterous Insect 
which possessed the properties of the offi¬ 
cinal Blistering Beetle, but it was distinguish¬ 
ed by yellow transverse bands. This is the 
characteristic of species of Mylabris, one of 
which, M. Fusseleni, occurs in the south of 
Europe, and another, M. Gichorii (fig. 96,4), in 
Syria, and apparently throughout the East. In 
India it is called telee pud telee mnlchee, or the 
Oily Fly, no doubt from the oil-like exudation 
which the insects of this genus give out from the 
articulations of their legs when seized. Another 
species, M. Tria.nihe.rn a, is mentioned by Dr. 
Fleming, and th e Lylta gigas, Fab. is found there 
as well as in Senegal. One is mentioned by the 
Arabs under the name of zurareh. It is not 
known when the officinal Blistering Fly came to 
be used, but it has had a variety of names. It 
was called Meloe vesicalorius by Linnaeus, Lytla 
resicatoria by Fabricius, and ('Miliaria vesicalo- 
ria by Geoffroy, and now by the Fhannacopojias. 
Geo (Troy grouped the Vesicatory Beetles in a 
small tribe corresponding nearly with the Linnean 
genus Meloe, and distinguished it bv the title 
Cnutharideu). This he divides into eleven ge¬ 
nera, among which are O.ntihuria. Mylabris, and 
Meloe, all of which species have been em¬ 
ployed as vesicatories. Meloe majalis, or May- 
worm, is a specimen of the genus.— Roy/e. 


also upon the Elder and Honeysuckle, more rare¬ 
ly on the Fluni-tree, Bose, Willow, and Elm. 
M. Farines states, that the insects produced in 
warm places, and such as are exposed to the stm, 
are most energetic. Cantharides are stated not 
to live above eight or ten days. When alive, 
they exhale a strong, foetid, and penetrating odour 
by which their presence is readily detected, and 
so offensive, that, public walks sometimes become 
deserted until they have disappeared. They are 
usually caught early in the morning, when per¬ 
sons with covered hands and faces shake them 
off the trees, plunge them into vinegar, or ex¬ 
pose them in sieves to the vapour of vinegar, and 
then dry them in the sun or in warmed apart¬ 
ments. They should be preserved in well stop¬ 
pered bottles, as they are subject to be destroyed 
by other insects, introducing with them a little 
Alcohol, Petroleum, Camphor, Chloride of Lime 
(De.rhe.ims), or Pyroligneous acid (M Farines), 
as it is preferable to employ fresh, well-dried, and 
smooth, not dusty, insects. They long preserve 
their form and colour, also to some extent the 
disagreeable odour of the living insect, and have 
an acrid burning taste. The powder is of a grey¬ 
ish-brown colour, interspersed with shining par¬ 
ticles, which are the fragments of the elytra,head 
and feet; and, though comparatively inert, these 
parts are very indestructible, and thus often serve 
to detect their presence in fatal cases. Action. 
Uses. Narcotic, Acrid Poison ; Kubefacient and 
1 rritant; Stimulant Diuretic; sometimes produc¬ 
ing inflammation of the urinary organs; but use¬ 
ful in smaller doses in inducing a healthy state 
of the mucous membrane in chronic gonorrhoea, 
Leucorrhoea, &c. Best known and most exten¬ 
sively employed for raising Blisters when applied 


(2349) CANTHARIS VESICATORIA, is of to the skin, in a space of from six to twelve hours 
an elongated, almost cylindrical form, from fi to sometimes accompanied with the disadvantage of 
]0 lines in length by about 2 in breadth, the producing painful strangury. The ancients chiefly 
male somewhat smaller than the female. It is employed two species of Mylabris, one of which, 
easily distinguished by its two beautiful elytra or the Mylabris cichorii, (vern. telini, Hindi) has been 
wing-cases, which are long and flexible and of a used for ages, and is so at present by the Kuro- 
shining golden green colour, and cover two thin pean and native physicians of India and China, 
brownish membranous wings. The head is large The blistering flies of India are chiefly the Mv- 
aud sub-cordate, with a longitudinal furrow along labris or Meloe ciehorii the Cantharis gigns, and 
the head and the thorax : this is not larger than the Cantharis violacea. The Meloe or Mylabris 
the head, rather quadrate, its thorax chieflv, cir.hori' (Telini, Hind.) is common in the neigh- 
but also the rest of the body covered with whitish bourhood of Dacca, in the Hydra bad country, 
gray hairs ; antennas black,* long, simple filiform, in Kurnool, and numerous other localities. Dr* 
The maxillae support the jointed palpae, of which Hunter has published a good account of this a rj^ 
the terminal joint is somewhat ovate. The legs tide in the 5th vol. of the Transactions of tw 
are from 4 to (> lines long, smooth, 5 joints to Asiatic Society, p. 2lfi. The insect is about an 
the first pair of the tarsi, and 4 only to the last, inch long, and -srd abroad ; the elytra or wing 
all violaceous. Single spine on leg and notch in coverts are marked with six cross stripes of deep 
tarsus. The last joint of tarsus with a pair of blue and russet brown. The Rnprestis of ancient 
daws, each of which is bifid. Near the anus of writers is met with in the bazars under the name 
the female are two articulated caudal appendages of the golden fly (sonamukki) The Gantharis 
somewhat similar to palpi.—It abounds in the violacea is often mixed with specimens of Meloe 
S. of France, Spain and Ifaly; and it has spread in the bazars. The Telini fly, if procured before 
into Germany and the S. of Russia. It is found the mites have commenced its destruction, yields 
upon the Ash, Lilac, and Privet especially, but on an average one-third more of cantharidin than 
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CANVASS. 

the Spanish fly of the European shops. The 
blue fly is of uncertain strength ; the Buprestis, 
in. all the specimens obtained, was quite inert.— 
A species of Meloe called the M. trianthema, 
from its being usually found on the plant named 
Trianthema decandra (biscopra, Hind.) is describ¬ 
ed by Dr. Fleming. A tincture, acetous tincture, 
plaster, and ointment of the Meloe cichorii are 
described in the Bengal Pharmacopeia. Some 
prejudice exists against the article on account of 
its alleged excessive severity of action. This is 
solely owing to the presence of a greater quantity 
of Cantharvdin than that contained in the com¬ 
mon fly. Diluting the tincture, and adding to 
the proportion of lard and wax in the plaster and 
ointment, perfectly assimilate the aetion of the 
indigenous and the imported insects. — O'Shaugh- 
nessy, page 684. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens of the Indian Blistering beetles, 
Mylabris pustulata , and punctual were exhibited 
by Monsieur Le Docteur Col las of Pondicherry. 
These were accompanied with a full and inter¬ 
esting report. on their blistering properties print¬ 
ed in the “ Moniteur Official ” of 2d March 1855. 
The larger species is Mylabris puslulaia, and the 
smaller is Mylabris punctual. Both insects are 
found in large quantities at certain seasons all 
over Southern India. On account of Dr. Collas’ 
careful researches into the natural history of 
these beetles, as well as his interesting report, and 
successful experiments with this therapeutic 
agent, the Jury awarded him a 2d Class Medal. 

(2350) CANTHIUM N1TEXS ? Rubiacece. 

Malay caiirav, Tam. 

The wood of this, like that of the succeeding, 
is unknown to me. The plant is described as a 
small tree. I only know it from the specimens 
which accompanied the name, but which were 
not accompanied with timber.— Wight. 


(2351) CANTHIUM PARV1FLORUM. 

BkIusoo kura, Tam. 

Naif a valli, Sans. 

Nulla baloosoo, Tel. 


Hurra ninnga, Hind. 
Sengarary uiarum, Tam. 
Kceruce, Can. 


A common thorny brash throughout Tndia, es¬ 
pecially on the Coromandel coast. Its wood is 
close grained, hard and suited for turning small 
objects. A decoction of the leaves or root is 
prescribed in India in dysentery, and is also 
jriven in worm cases* About three ounces, be- 
Hg given daily. The fruit and leaves are eaten. 
~^~0' Skaug/messy, p. 401. 

(2352) CANVASS, Sail Cloth. 


Zeildock, But. 

Toile a voile, Fr. 
Segeltuch, Ger. 
Caaeviizza, Lena, It. 


Lomi, Fort. 

Parnseooe polotno, Farus- 
ftiua, Ilus. 

Lona, Sr* 


Canvass; is a woven frabic* mad# from the 
fiteas/ of hemp* The word is said to be* a cor- 
HBpiicm of theLatin name for hemp, cannabis. 


CAOUTCHOUC. 

The Italians call it canape. A iiuer description 
of canvass, called huck aback, is made from hemp 
for towels and common table-cloths. Canvass 
is manufactured at Pondicherry and at Cuddalorc 
in the South Arcot district of a superior and of 
an inferior description, and sold in bolts con¬ 
taining 40 yards; the better quality is sofd at 
from 20 to 25 Rupees, and the coarser at 8 
to 15 Rupees a bolt. Canvass of excellent 
quality is manufactured in Travancore. Euro¬ 
pean canvass though much dearer is generally 
preferred in India to the native material. Eu¬ 
rope material selling at Rs. 24-5-6, per bolt, 
while the ordinary country can he had for Rs. 
16. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Mr. 
Underwood exhibited fibres of the Agave Ameri¬ 
cana in a number of different stages of prepara¬ 
tion, as in dressed fibre, plain and colored yarns, 
cloth, and damask, checked, colored, and striped 
canvas, imitation horse hair cloth and tabaret, all 
made from the same fibre. Dr. Riddell exhibit¬ 
ed some good plain and penelope canvas, colored 
cloth, brushes, white and colored ladies’ shoes 
made from the fibres of the Agave Americana. 
The canvas and ladies shoes were of excellent 
quality, and the. cloth of brilliant colors— M. R. 
J. R. A coarse description of very hard brown 
canvas has been for some time produced in Ben¬ 
gal. At present in some parts of the Madras 
presidency, cotton canvas of very good quality 
is produced : two or more threads are placed to¬ 
gether, sometimes the threads of the web arc 
twisted either wet or dry. Native vessels have 
all their sails made of an inferior description ob¬ 
tained at the rate of 6 to 8 Rupees a maund of 
25 lbs. in the northern parts of Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The better description would probably be 
more suitable than European canvas for sails 
which are only occasionally used. If well washed, 
to get rid of the dressing previous to use, it would 
be less liable to mildew, would be lighter and 
more easily handled ; but the best could not be 
procured much under the price of ordinary Eng¬ 
lish canvas.— Rhode M.S.S. 

(2353) CAOUTCHOUC, Elastic Gum, In¬ 
dian Rubber. 

I Horacfm, Port. 
j Resina elaatiea, Ule, Si*. 

One source of this very remark¬ 
able substance (also called elastic resin, elastic 
gum. or India-rubber,) is the syringe-tree of Ca¬ 
yenne and other parts of South America. For 
the first knowledge in Europe of the source of 
caoutchouc, we are indebted to some French aca¬ 
demicians, who were sent out for the .purpose of 
astronomical observation, in 1735. They dis¬ 
covered that it was the white milky juice of cer¬ 
tain plants, found abundantly in Para, in the 
Brazils, in Quito, and since found m Asia. Of 
late years, considerable quantities have been 
brought from Java, Penang, Singapore, and As¬ 
sam. The trees grow so abundantly in some 


r mmtchmi, Fr. 
JKrdcrharz, Ger. 

Caoutchouc. 
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CAOUTCHOUC. CAOUTCHOUC. 

places, that hundreds of wiles are covered with described as having the properties of Indian 
them. Caoutchouc oozes out as a vegetable rubber. Poisonous properties are attributed to 
milk from incisions made in the tree : it is col- the juice of this plant. —Ukode M.S.8. Caout- 
lected chiefly in wet weather, when it flows most chouc is also yielded in abundance by Vaihea 
abundantly/ The methods of inspissating and gummtfera, and Willoughbya edtdis, genera of 
indurating it are still said to be kept secret, but. the natural order Apocynaceae or Dogbanes j 
this is unlikely : and it appears, that the juice and is also produced from tbe Siphonia elastics, 
thickens and "hardens gradually on exposure to The milky juices of some trees of Malabar might 
the air, and that, ns soon as it becomes solid, it be collected with the view of ascertaining the 
displays an extraordinary degree of flexibility proportion of caoutchouc in them, and from the 
and elasticity. Hence it is supposed that the Loranthi which abound to an incredible extent 
natives make moulds of clay, or some substance in Malabar, a similar substance might readily be 
that can be easily broken, and cover them with procured. Caoutchouc was not known in Eu- 
repeated layers of the juice, allowing each layer rope until the commencement of the last century, 
to dry before the next is applied. When the and it continued for a long time in comparative 
proper thickness is attained, the mould with its obscurity. Tew persons are probably aware of 
elastic covering is held over the smoke of a wood the comparatively late introduction of India- 
fire. The mould is then brol.ru out, and the rubber into Britain. Dr. Priestly, in the pre¬ 
dried bottle forms the India-rubber of commerce, face of his work on Perspective, printed in 1770, 
Mr- Solly, in a paper on the preparation of Ca- says :—“ Since this work was printed off, I have 
nut.clioue, ('/Vs. Auuth: Sor., London.) adverls to seen a substance [no name is given to it] excel- 
the mauner iu which the sap is prepared for the lently adapted to the purpose of wiping from pa- 
market, by being laid on to some substance in per the. marks of a blacKlead pencil. It must, 
successive layers, which are allowed to dry. That therefore, be of singular use to those who prac- 
such is the case is evident on cutting a bottle of tice drawing. It is sold by Mr. Nairne, Mathe- 
eaoutchouc: the layers are distinctly visible, and muticnl Instrument maker, opposite the Royal 
they may even be separated if the mass be soak- Exchange, lie sells a cubical piece of about 
ed in boiling water. It is evident that a great half an inch for three shillings ; and he says it 
quantity of impurities must be deposited on the will last several years.” It- was first used for 
surface.— Tomlinson, page 297. Another of its rubbing out the marks of black-lead pencils, 
sources was discovered in Assam in the begin- Its use was then extended to the preparation 
ing of this century and was fully brought into of certain varnishes, which it rendered capa- 
notice by Dr. Royle in 1836.— Hoyle Trod. lies, hie of resisting changes of temperature with- 
76. The plant which yields it there, is the Fi- out cracking and scaling oflT. The facility with 
oii3 clastiea which might no doubt be cultivated which two recently cut and perfectly clean 
with advantage, and the banyan tribe gene- surfaces of caoutchouc weld together, led to its 
rally yield a milky juice which, for many pur- use in the laboratory for the formation of 
poses to which caoutchouc is applied, might be short elastic tubes, which are used as connectors 
rendered serviceable. Within a dozen years the for a variety of apparatus in which separate pieces 
true caoutchouc tree of Assam Ficus clastiea has of glass tubing are thus joined together with 
been introduced into the Tenasserim Provinces flexible joints : they are prepared by wrapping 
and appears to grow as well as an indigenous a piece of sheet caoutchouc loosely over a glass 
plant.— Mason. In the Tenasserim Provinces, tube or rod, and then cutting off the super- 
also, Ech if.es, an indigenous creeper yields eaout- fluous portion with a pair of scissors, on press- 
chouc not at all inferior to that which is obtained ing the fresh cut edges together, they cohere 
from the elastic fig tree. The Agricultural and so as to form a perfect tube. Caoutchouc is al- 
Hortioultural Society, in reporting on a speci- so used in the preparation of certain surgical 
men sent them by Major Macfarquhar of Tavoy, instruments, which are required to be both sup- 
observed : “ With care in preparing, it would be pie and flexible. But the most important appK- 
equal to the best South American.” I have never cation of caoutchouc has been in waterproofing, 
seen the plant in flower, but to judge from the In fact, caoutchouc is, as M. Dumas remarks, a 
fruit, it belongs to the dogbane tribe, and Echitcs very wonderful substance. The ordinary method 
group, for its seeds are cornose above— Mason, of making waterproof cloth is exceedingly simple. 
Caoutchouc is also procurable from the Neriaui The caoutchouc is dissolved in the bit distilled 
grandiflora, a beautiful climbing shrub often met from gas-tar, and spread upon the surface of ' a 
with in gardens. . In the Asiatic Researches, piece of cloth, upon which a similiar piece is 
v. 167 is a description Of a plant yielding caout- then extended. Both pieces are then passed be- 
ehouc, the “ Urceola elastica” of Sumatra and tween a couple of rollers. Henoe the waterproof 
Pulo Penang: From wounds in the bark of this fabric consists of two pieces of cloth united by 
plant a milky fluid oozes, which separates into an interposed layer of caoutchouc. This doth 
an elastic ooogulum and watery liquid of no use. , is so impervious to moisture that floating or hy- 
This coagulum, after some months keeping, is ’ drostatic beds are formed of it* and beds and 
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CAPER'S. 

cushions are rendered elastic by inflating them. 
—TomHmt/>ty page 299. 

(2854) CAPE ASTER. CjnkraHia. 

(2855) CAPE JESSAMINE. Gardenia 
(2856) CAPE or BRAZIL GOOSEBERRY. 
Physalis Peruviana. 

(2357) CAPERS. 


Kebbir, Arab. 
Kappers, Dut. 
Caprcs, Fa. 


Capparis, Lat. 

Kebbir, Per*. 

Knpemu. Hus 
Aleapparris, Sp. Faulkner. 


CAPPARIS HORRIDA. 

(2358) OAPILAPODI, Tan. (Produce of 
Voider iu, iincloria.) (Ainslie). A fine reddish 
brown light powder which the natives employ 
for dyeing a beautiful pale orange colour, it is 
the red dust shaken from the seed of the plant 
above named and is an export, from Malabar, 
where the tree is called Corunga munjemaram. -- 
Rhode M.S. <8. 

(2359) CAPILLAIRE, SYRUP OF. This 
Syrup, which is brought to India for sale from 
Bourbon, is prepared with leaves of the Ad inn- 
thum, Capillus Veneris. I understand from Dr. 
Klein, that at the same island, the article is some- 


Cappcm, Gkr. . j Aleapparm, Sp. Fau/kner. Bourbon, is prepared with leaves of the Adinn- 
Capers, are the unexpanded flower-buds of the thum, Capillus veneris. I understand from Dr. 
caper-tree, (Capparis spinosa ,) a trailing shrub, Klein, that at the same island, the article is some- 
gfowing in Italy and the South of France. Pre- times made with another species of Adinnthum 
served in vinegar, these flower-buds constitute a (Adianthum caudatura), this grows in Ceylon, 
well-known article of commerce, and of luxury amongst the Courtalum hills and in other parts of 
at our tables. The cultivation of the tree for the Indian Peninsula. Both the plants just men - 
this purpose is confined to a comparatively nar- tioned (which are of the class Cryptogamia and 


row district in the south of France, namely, 
Cuges and Roquevaire, in the department of the 
Bouches-du-Khone and Olioulles, in the depart¬ 
ment of Du Yar. The gathering time is from 
June to August. As soon as the morning dew 
is off the trees, women, wearing a sort of flexible 


order of Filices), are natives of Cochin China, the 
first is also found at Amboyna and is called by 
Rumphius Micca Miccan Uttan. Vide Rumph. 
Sib. x. Tab. xxxiv.— Ainslie'f Mat. Med. p. 297. 

(2360) CAPOOR CUTCHERRY, is the root 
of a plant sent to India and Persia for medicinal 


basket at their waists, collect the buds, at the p ur p 0Se8 an( j f or perfumery, and to preserve 

vaie Af 4 nronftr_riwo At* thiffir r\AnMrlo nrain>hl * * . *■ _ . . A 


rate of twenty-five or thirty pounds’ weight 
in a day. The plantations are divided into 
compartments, each of which is visited every 


clothes from insects. It is about half an inch 
in diameter, and cut up when brought to market; 
it has a pungent bitterish taste, and slightly 


week during the season ; an experienced picker aromatic smell .-Middle Kingd. Fol. II, p. 400. 
being able to tell the precise day when the buds . OTT ,, TXT m ,. 

will be in the best condition. A small and (2361) CAPPARIS ACUMINATA. This 


choice form of bud is called the nonpareil ; but 
if this be neglected for one day, it becomes a 
second-rate bud, called capucine -. if not gathered 
then, it becomes on the third a capote. These 
three qualities are perfectly well known to mer¬ 
chants, and are more esteemed than buds gnther- 


(2361) CAPPARIS ACUMINATA. This 
was found by Dr. Hooker in full flower along 
the road side, in the Soane valley.— Hooker, Him. 
Jour. Fol 1. p. 38. 

(2362) CAPPARIS APHYLLA, common 
wild Caper tree. Kurela, Hind. This is very 
common every where in Rajwarra, and often he¬ 


ed at random. But the less scrupulous culti- comes a considerable tree, in the jungles; the 


vators are not only careless in this respect, but 
often allow the flower to ripen its fruit, which is 


flowers are red and very handsome: one species 
has yellow flowers.— deni. Med-. Top. p. 199. 


a kidney-shaped seed, and which is sold with the The fruit of the G. aphylla of India, is used 
commoner sort of capers. An inferior sort of ns a pickle. — O' Shanghnessy. 


caper is sold as fiat capers. — Tomlinson, page 303. 
It will be seen that the quality depends 


(2363) CAPPARIS BREVISPINA. Aulhoon- 
day-kai, Tam. The green fruit is used in mak- 


exclusively upon the age at which they are gather- j n g pickles. It is a scrambling shrub, common 
ed, the smallest and youngest being the dearest j n hedges with a beautiful red fruit, the size of 
and most delicate, and the largest and oldest the n small pear ; the stem armed with vellow thorns 
coarsest and cheapest. On an average each plant j n pa j rs a t the leaves .—Jeffrey. 
of the caper-bush gives a pound of buds. The con- (2364) CAPPARIS DIVARICATA. as¬ 
sumption of caper?, in Britain is inconsiderable, Icon. 889. Toarattie marum, Tam. A 

not amounting to more than about 60,000 lbs. a email sized tree, wood only fit for fuel. — Wight. 
yesn Several other specie, of Cappari, nor- : C APPAliIS GEANDIS. CupparMm. 

seas stimulating propert.ee Thje .a a plant j 2 Vellay toarattie marum, tom. A 

Capparu^ thefru'toC winch is extremely poison- , "(28«S) CAPPARIs" HOEE1D A, Lin! 
oue. The order ha. *h genera and about 840 j ^ AUwl A »deoad., Ita. 

species, borne of the American species of Oappa-. -j' AU Ilooukura, Sans. 

ridacece are very poisonous ; others act as vesica- Arduiuk, Duk. 

tories ; and a few are merely stimulant. To J The Natives eat this dressed indifferenUwnys. 
the latter class belongs the Capparis spinosa of jt is the produce of a tree of the class Polyandria 
the south of Europe. — JBny. Gyc. p. 765. and order Monogynia.—- ‘Ainslie, p. 238, 
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(2367) CAPPARIS SINAICA. The buds of 
the Cappuris Sinaica, or Caper of Mount Siimi, 
are the filfiUiU-jibbd, or mountain pepper of the 
East.— *0' Skaugkneatg. 

(2368) CAPPARIS SPINOSA, The caper 
plan^ is well known through its ydung flower 
buds, which constitute the capers of the shops. 
— O' Shauglinessy. 

(2369) CAPRE.E, a sub-tribe of the family 
Bor beta amongst the Ruminant Mammalia, and 
equivalent to the sub-tribes Antilopeee, 

Strepsicerce and Ch'ea according to Dr. Gray’s ar¬ 
rangement of the Mammalia in the British Muse¬ 
um. The Caprese include what are commonly 
known by the name of Goats. The classification 
of these animals has been the cause, of much dif¬ 
ference of opinion. Ray established three genera 
of Ruminants with bisulcated hoofs. 3. Bc/vinum 
genus —the Oxen. 2. Ovinum genus —the sheep. 8. 
Caprinum genus —the Goats; comprising the Com¬ 
mon Goat, the Ibex, the Chamois, the Gazelles, &c. 
Mr. Hodgson, after remarking on the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced by zoologists in the determination of 
distinctive marks adequate for the separation of 
the genera Antilope , Capra, and Ovis insists that, 
as he has shown, the character founded on the 
presumed absence of cavities in the cores of the 
horns connected with the frontal sinus is incorrect, 
and he conceives that the value of the characters, 
which are generally admitted by authors as dis J 
tinguishing between the genera Capra and Ovis 
may be tested by a comparison of the wild race 
of either genus which belongs to the Himalaya. 
He then describes Capra Jharal, which is “ clad 
in close short hair, and without the least vestige 
of a beard,” as related to the Alpine JEgagri 
and to Capra Jemlaica and Ovis Nahoor (Hodg¬ 
son), placing them both under the tribe Capridte 
(II. Smith); and having completed the de¬ 
scription ol this wild goat and wild sheep, he ex¬ 
hibits the points of difference and of resemblance 
between the two. In describing the wild sheep, 
Mr. Hodgson observes that the horns are inserted 
liigh above the orbits on the crown of the forehead 
touching nearly at the base with their whole 
depth, mid carrying the frontal bones very high 
up between them, the parietals being depressed 
in an equal degree. The goat’s skull has, he 
states, the same form, but less strikingly develop¬ 
ed ; aud he seems to think that this form of the 
skull would afford a just and general mark to 
separate Ovis and Capra from Cervits and Anti- 
lope. f, remarking that there is a gradation of 
characters in this respect among the Antilopes 
tending tolhe Capryne type in their general struc¬ 
ture. Mr. Hodgson thus concludes; “Thegoat and 
sheep have in common, hair and wool; no beard; 
no suborbital sinuses; evanescent muzzle; ho in¬ 
guinal pore ; horns in contact at the top of the 
head; knees and sternum callous ; angular and 
transversely wrinkled horns ; striated ears ; two 
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teats only in t he females; horns in both sexes; and, 
lastly, incisors of precisely the same form. Of the 
various diagnostics then proposed by Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, it would seem that the follow¬ 
ing only can be perfectly relied on to separate 
Ovis from Capra :—slender limbs j longer point¬ 
ed ears; chaffron arched; nares long and ob¬ 
lique ; very voluminous horns, turned laterally 
with double flexures. I should add myself the 
strong aud invariable distinction—males not 
odorous, as opposed to the males odorous of the 
genus Capra. But after all, there are no physi¬ 
cal distinctions at all equivalent to the moral 
ones so finely and truly delineated by Buffbn, 
and which, notwithstanding what Colonel H. 
Smith urges in favour of the courage and activity 
of sheep, will for ever continue to be recognised 
as the only essential diagnostics of the two. 
genera.”—The following is a synopsis of the 
genera of Caprese. 

A. Muffle Naked. 

'1. Hsmitragus. Horns trigonal, compressed and 
knotted iu trout. 

2. Kmiai. Horns square, flat, and cross-ridged in 
front— (,'gc.p. 7G7. 

B. Muffle Hairy. 

3. Ajjocerus. Horns roundish, conical. 

4. Capra. Horns square, flat, and nodose in front. 

5. Hircus. Horns trigonal, compressed, sharp-edged 
aud knotted in front. 

Dr. Gray refers the Common Goat, which must 
be taken as the type of the family, to the last 
genus, of which it is the only species. Hircus 
Jigagrus, the Goat, is 0* ual ij, but generally 
used for the female), rpiyos, xW M (the male), 
tpfpos (young male kid of three or four months.) 
It is the Capra Hircus of Linnaeus; the Capra 
caucasia, II. Smith; JEgoceros Capra , Pallas, 
Capra AEgagrus, Gmelin. The varieties of this 
animal are very numerous ; and many of these are 
regarded by writers on natural history as species. 
Fischer speaks of the ASgagnts as being, without 
doubt, tlie parent of our domestic Goat. Whilst 
upon this inquiry we must not omit the Jemlah 
Goat ( Capra Jemlaica, of Hamilton Smith), 
which is said to inhabit the district of Jemlah, be¬ 
tween the sources of the Sargew and the Sampoo; 
that is, says Colonel Smith, the most elevated 
range of Central Asia, forming the nucleus be¬ 
tween the western and south-eastern branches of 
the Himalaya Mountains. This animal appears to 
be the same as the Jharal of the Nepaulese, Capra 
Jharal ( Uemitragus Jemlaicus, Gray,) described 
by Mr. Hodgson (‘ Zool. Proc.’, 1834), from a 
fine male specimen kept in his garden at Nepaul. 
He states that the Jharal is found wild in the 
Kachar region, in small flocks, or solitarily, and 
gives its character as bold, capricious, wanton, 
eminently scansorial, pugnacious, and easily 
and acclimatised in foreign parts. He 
remarks that the Jharal has a close affinity, by 
the character of the hems to the Alpine Mgagti 
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and still more nearly, in other respects, to Capra 
Jemlaica. It differs, he observes, from the for¬ 
mer by the less volume of the horns, by their 
smooth anterior -edge, and by the absence bf the 
beard; from the latter, by the horns being much 
less compressed, not turned inwards at the 
points, nor nodose. He adds, that the Jharal breeds 
with the Domestic Goat, and more nearly resem¬ 
bles the ordinary types of the taine races than any 
wild species yet discovered. During a visit 
to Rhenish Germany in the autumn of 1837, 
Mr. Ogilby learned from Professor Cretzsch- 
mar, the well known editor of the Mamma- 
logical part of Dr. Ruppell’s first ‘ Atlas,’ the 
success of an experiment which the professor had 
been carrying on for some years in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Frankfort-on-the-Main, to ascertain 
the possibility of procuring a cross between the 
Cashmere Goat and the Saxon Merino Sheep. 
With this intention Professor Cretzschmar had 
two or three years ago procured a large Cashmere 
buck, which was put into a stable with twelve 
Merino ewes. For two seasons however his 
hopes were disappointed, and it was not till the 
season of 1836 that the desired union took place. 
During the spring of that year the sheep very 
freely took the buck, and produced fine healthy 
lambs, which were, when Mr. Ogilby obtained 
his information, rather better than a year old. 
They were kept in a large stable with a number 
of pure Merinos, which is the usual mode of 
treating these valuable animals in that part of 
Germany,where the land is all under the plough, 
and there are neither sheep nor grazing farms ; 
and so closely did they resemble the pure Saxon 
breed, that it was impossible to perceive any 
difference in their external characters. The species 
of the genera of Capreee in the British Museum 
Catalogue are as follows ;—Ilemitragus Jemlaicus, 
the Jharal or Tehr. This animal inhabits the 
loftiest mountains of India. Kemas Warryato , 
the Warryato or Jungle kemas. It is a native 
of India, and has been colled the Wild Sheep of 
Tenasserim. jEgoceros Caucasia, the Tur, or 
Zac. It inhabits the Caucasus, and is sometimes 
called the Caucasian Ibex. Capra Himalayana, 
the Sakeen or Skyn. It is also called the Hima¬ 
laya Ibex. Dr. Gray observes that this is not 
probably distinct from Ibex {Capra) Sibirica. 
Capra (?) Icemcomis, the Smooth-Horned Ibex. 
It is probably a hybrid. Capra Nubiana, the 
Beden or Jaela. It is an inhabitant of Egypt, 
Arabia, and Crete.— Eng. Cyc. page 772. 

(2370) CAPRIFOLIUM SEMPERVIRENS. 
Caprifoliacece .—The Lonicera or Trumpet honey¬ 
suckle, named after Adam Loniceir, a German 
botanist. Common all over England. Grows 
in hedges, thickets, and clefts of rocks; flower 
yellow, or white with deep red streaks, and re¬ 
markable for its odour. Lonicera sempervirens, 
a native of North America, with flowers, scarlet 
outside and yeUowish white vfithin-^very useful 
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in covering walls; tlie perfume at night is unplea¬ 
sant to some persons, being sickly. Lonicera 
chinensis is common in some gardens of the 
Deccan. Is propagated by slips and layers in 
any good garden soil.— Riddell. 

(2371) CAPRIMULGUS, a genus of Birds 
belonging to the tribe Imessores and the family 
Caprmulgida. 

(2372) CAPSELLA BURSA PASTORIS, 
MulLiy muntha-kerrny. Tam. —The shepherds 
purse, an English weed, common on the Neil- 
gherries, used by the natives as a pot herb.— 
Jaffrey. 

(2373) CAPSICUM. 

Chillies, Eng j Moollaghai, Tam. 

Mirchie, Lall Mirich, Duk. ] Lombok, Javan. 

Hind, and Guz. I Chabe or Chabul, Malay. 

Meerapa kailoo Tei.. j 

Capsicum, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Solanacea. The shell of the fruit 
is fleshy and coloured, and contains a pungent 
principle, which also exists in its seed in great 
activity. On this account both the fruit and 
seeds of different varieties or species of Capsicum 
are in request as a condiment, and either in the 
unprepared state or ground, when they are call¬ 
ed Cayenne Pepper, form a conspicuous feature 
amongst the plants affording stimulating substan¬ 
ces used by man. In Europe the Capsicum enters 
largely into the seasoning of food and the prepar¬ 
ation of pickles, and in warmer countries it con¬ 
stitutes one of the first necessaries of life either 
gregn or ripe.— Tomlin. It is this plant, and not 
any of the genus Piper, which is the universal 
peppery condiment of all the inhabitants of the 
Asiatic islands in Eastern Asia ; the latter, in¬ 
deed, being little used, and mostly raised for 
exportation. Foreign species or varieties of 
Capsicum have been introduced into the Archi¬ 
pelago, and arc named Chabe China, the 
Capsicum of China; and Chabe sabrang, the 
Capsicum of India, literally, of “ the other side 
of the water.”— Crawfurd Dicty. p. 82. There 
are now numerous varieties of chillies in India, 
many of which have been introduced. They are 
raised from seeds, that have been kept for one 
year, for if fresher, the crop is generally a 
failure. One species called “ devil’s pepper,” in¬ 
troduced by Lord Harris, from Trinidad, is so 
intensely hot that the natives can hardly manage 
to use it. It is cultivated during the cold months. 
— Jaffrey. In the Tenasserim Provinces they have 
large quantities of Cayenne-pepper, or chillies, 
of which two or three species, enter into all the 
native dishes ; not in the form of pepper, but 
the fruit, stewed or roasted, is eatefc with the 
food. In India, the dried fruits of several spe¬ 
cies and varieties of Capsicum are the 

Capsicum grossiun (Bell pepper) 

,, annuum. 

„ fimteaeens. Goat „ 

„ minimum (Bird’e Eye. ) 
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These,valued as a digestive condiment, are raised 
all over the country, the principal use of them be¬ 
ing as condiments and to make Cayenne Pep¬ 
per and Chilly vinegar., The several species 
of Capsicum are Aativcs of South America, 
whence they have been introduced ^into the 
OUT World," and become universally diffused, 
from the fondness of Asiatics for warm con¬ 
diments. The Hindoos, though cultivating the 
Capsicum extensively, have no specific name 
for it, but call it Red Pepper. “Chilli, either 
simply or in composition, being the Mexican 
name for all the varieties and species of this ge¬ 
nus” (R. Brown), indicates that the genus is 
American. Many varieties have no doubt been 
raised to the rank of species. The genus is dis¬ 
tinguished by its berry-like but dry fruit. The 
fruit varies much in form, being round, oblong, 
cordate, or horned, and either scarlet or yellow, 
and more or less pungent in taste. The horn- 
shaped variety is most common, from 2—3 in¬ 
ches in length, and from £—I inch diameter at 
the base, and usually called Capsicums, and the 
plant C. annuum. One variety, called Cockspur 
pepper, has the fruit long and slender. Some¬ 
times the fruit is globose or lobed ; the variety 
is then called G baccatum. When the fruit is 
small, elongated, and pointed, the variety is call¬ 
ed Bird-Pepper, and botanically C. minimum. 
When the plants are allowed to grow beyond the 
year, they become shrubby, and form the variety 
ealled C. frutescens. Nees von E. 190. St. and 
Ch. 44. The berry or fruit of the Capsicum, in 
its dried state, when powdered, form Cayenne 
Pepper, but are often preserved in vinegar as a 
pickle, and the fluid likewise employed under the 
name of Chilly Vinegar. Rubefacient, Acrid 
Stimulant. Much used as a Condiment in hot 
countries. Sometimes used as a counter-irri¬ 
tant, with salt as a stimulant in Scarlatina ma¬ 
ligna, as a gargle in relaxed sore throat, or in the 
form of Cayenne Lozenges. The fresh Capsi¬ 
cums used in Europe are principally obtained 
from the Capsicum annuum. This is a weedy 
plant found wild in South America and the West 
Indies but grown largely in Southern Asia. This 
species grows from one to two feet high, forming 
a dark gpeen bush, with ovate or ovate-lanceolate 
leaves ; its flowers are small and white ; its fruit 
is extremely variable in size, colour, position, and 
even in quality. Bed and yellow are the prevail¬ 
ing colours; the oblong-conical is the ordinary 
figure; and to hang in a drooping position is the 
most usual direction of the fruit. But round, 
ovate, and even depressed fruit is known, and 
many varieties constantly bear their fruit in an 
erect position. Most of them are too pungent 
for European palates ; but the large Bed Bullock’s 
Heart and yellow Tomato Capsicums are mild 
enough to be sliced with salad. A much 
hotter species is the C. fruticosum, or frut- 
escens, or Goat-Pepper, of the East Indies, 
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which differs from the O. annuum in be¬ 
ing a shrub and in its fruit being very small. 
There is also a kind cultivated by the Chinese, 
with black fruit; and botanists recognise many 
others, but they appear to be in many cases mere 
varieties of O. annuum or 0. fruticosum. — Eng. 
Gyc. page 774. 

(2374) CAPSICUM ANNUUM, Fern. Gach- 
mirch, grows in South America,Mexico, East In¬ 
dies, and called Cltillee,cupsicum,cayenne pepper, 
red pepper. Fruit of various forms, and either 
scarlet or yellow, in some scarcely pungent, in 
others intolerably hot.—Capsicum is of greater 
importance as a condiment than as a remedial 
agent. It possesses strong stimulating proper¬ 
ties, and has been employed with success as a 
topical application to elongated uvula, and relax¬ 
ation of the pendulous veil of the palate; made 
into a lozenge with sugar and traeacanth it is a 
favourite remedy for hoarseness with professional 
singers and public speakers. In putrid sore 
throat, whether symptomatic or strictly local, 
gargles of an infusion of red pepper are often 
very usefully employed. In native formula; we 
meet this ingredient constantly, especially in the 
prescription for gout, dyspepsia, cholera, and 
ague. The practice is doubtless good, and de¬ 
rived from long experience of the beneficial 
effects of this stimulant on the native of the East. 
— O'Shaughnessy, page 467 and 8. 

(2375) CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS, Willd. 
Cayenne pepper. Goat pepper. Bird pepper. 

Mollaghai, Tam. Merapakailon, T*u 

Laal mircha, Duk. Brahu Mancha, Sans. 

Laal rnirch, Hind. Lunka inireh, Beno. 

This plant is so well known all over India as 
the large red pepper, that it is hardly neceesary 
to describe the method of culture, which merely 
consists in sowing the seed broad-cast, and 
when the plants are about six inches high, put¬ 
ting them either in rows or beds eighteen inches 
apart. The soil should be rich. They require 
watering, ami being kept clear of weeds.— 
O'6haughnessy,page 468. 

(2376) CAPSICUM MINIMUM. 

Oosec moolakvai, Tam- 

The East Indian bird pepper, generally 
cultivated for pickles : they are very hot : this 
plant is of a shrubby nature, yielding fruit for 
a series of years. The Caffree Chilley, Capsicum 
grossum of Botanists and the Isepaul Cliilley y 
C, Nepalense, are varieties of C. frutescens. — 
Jaffirey- 

(2377) CAPSICUM PURPUREUM and C. 
minimum, or Cayenne pepper. In Pegu, both spe¬ 
cies tire cultivated in small quantity for domestic 
use.— McClelland. 

(2378) CARABUS, a genus of Coleopterous 
Insects, of the family Carabidae. This must not 
be confounded with the genus Carabus of Lin- 
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naans, which, according to many of the modem 
authors, is divided into several families, and eaoh 
of those families contains numerous genera. The 
necessity for sub-clividing the group called Cara- 
bus by Linnaeus will be seen when it is taken 
into consideration that there are probably now 
about 800 species discovered. -Eng, Ggc. page 
774. 

(2379) GAllALLUMA ADSCENDENS. 
CuUee-moolayau, Tam. This curious looking 
fleshy plant with angular stems belonging to the 
natural order Asclepiadse, is used by the natives 
in making pickles, and sometimes in chatncy. 

•— -Jeffrey. 

(2380) CARANA PALM, (Maurita Carana) 
its leaves arc used as a thatch for houses.— Seem. 

(2381) CARA NX, a genus of Acanthoptery- 
gious Fishes, belonging to the family Seomberidce. 
— Engl. Cyc. page 775. 

(2382) CARBON is one of the elements which 
occurs pure in nature. In this state it is called 
Diamond, and forms one of the most precious 
gems. It is also found in a tolerably pure condi¬ 
tion in Graphite called Plumbago or Black- 
Lead.') This substance contains from 90 to 96 
per cent, of Carbon, with the rest iron. Carbon 
enters largely into the composition of Amber 
and also of mineral Caoutchouc and the vari¬ 
ous forms of Bitumen. It forms the distin¬ 
guishing element of Coal. — Eng. Cyc. page 776. 

(2383) CARBONATE OF LIME. This is a 
very abundant, mineral in the Teriasserim Pro¬ 
duces and embraces several varieties. Stalacti- 
'al Carbonate of Lime is one of these. All 
the limestone caves have 
from their roofs ; and stalagmites 
their floors. The. Siamese Karens often bring 
over bits of limestone of the shape of a 
shell, and when broken, a shell usually of the 
genus raelania appears, that has been encrusted 
with carbonate of lime. Much of the alabaster 
of which ornaments are made is stalagmite ; but 
ill the alabaster images of that coast are made of 
narble : and not of compact gypsum, which they 
nuch resemble.— Mason. 

(2384) CARBUNCLE. 


one 

stalactites hauging 


raised on 


Carbuneulus, Lat. 
Carbuuculo, Sr. 


Kscarboukle, Fa. 

Kmfunkel, Gkk, 

(’arbotichio, It. 

A precious stone once highly esteemed, 
dety of garnet. 

(2385) CARDAMOM. 


A va- 


Ebil, Ih’clbiiyn, Arab- 
Enanl, Ct.no. 

Ellnchi. Buk. Guz. and 
Hind. 

Cardnmomen, But. 
Caidsmonies Fk. 
KaHarnotn, Gua. 
Cardamomi, It. 


Kapol, Jav. 

Capulaga. also Powar, 
Malay. 

Kakelab-seghar, Heil, Pees. 
('ardamoinus, Port. 
Kardnmomos. Sp 
V'aydersie, Tam. 

Yaylakooloo, Tel. 

Cardamoms are the production of various spe- 
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cies of plants •- f the same tribe us the ginger, grow¬ 
ing in India, Ceylon, aud Java. Various spe¬ 
cies of Alpiuue, Amomum, Elettaria, and Jlcneal- 
tnia, appear to furnish tho cardamoms of the 
shops, which consist of tho oval, trivalvular 
capsules containing the seeds. These are used 
in medicine as aromatic tonics and carminati\%a; 
and in culinary purposes for curries, ketchups, 
sou]*s, &c. Their active ingredient is a pungent 
volatile oil. The least dampness injures the finer 
sorts. About 087 cwts. of cardamoms, and 
5,00') cwts. of bastard cardamoms, are annually 
exported from Siam. England imported about 
300 tons iu 1849. The price ranges from Is. 
6d. to 3s. the pound. The estimated value of 
the cardamoms and pepper shipped from Cey¬ 
lon in the past few yeurs was as follows : — 
1 S46, £2 ; 8 ; 1847, .-62*46 ; 1848, £205 ; 1849, 
£454; 1850, £960 ; 1851, £771 ; 1852, 
£590. The following are some of the plants 
from which cardamoms are procured. 1. Amomunt 
cardainomum, a plant of Eastern and South¬ 
ern Asia, supplies the round cardamoms. It 
has pale brown flowers. The fruit varies in 
size from that of a black currant to a cherry. 
2. A. angustifolium (Pereira), a plant having red 
blossoms, furnishes the large Madagascar carda¬ 
moms, and also supplies some of the seeds called 
“ Grains of Paradise,” which are, however, larg¬ 
er than those imported under that name. This 
species is found in Abyssinia, accordipg to 
Air. Chas. Johnston, author of “ Travels in Abys¬ 
sinia.” The seeds are pale olive brown, devoid 
of the fiery peppery taste of the grains of para¬ 
dise. 3. A. maximum, the great winged amomum 
produces the Java cardamoms of the London 
market, and is also grown extensively in Ceylon, 
the Malay islands, Nepuul, Sumatra, aud other 
islands of the .Eastern Archipelago. There were 
exported front Ceylon iri 1842, 5,3641l>s.; in 
1843, 9,6321bs. ; 1844, 7,2801bs. ; and in 1845, 
ll,8121bs. The pods are large and long, and 
dark colored, approaching to black, the taste 
nauseous and disagreeable, not the least resem¬ 
bling that of the Malabar cardamoms. It is pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings of the rhizoma. The plants 
yield in three years, aud afterwards give an 
annual crop. They are not used in Britain but 
sent to the continent. 4. Alpina Cardamomum .— 
This is the source of the clustered cardamoms, 
and furnishes the best known sort. Its pro¬ 
duce is in great request throughout India, fetch¬ 
ing as much as £30 the candy of 600 lbs. 
About 192 candies are grown annually in Travan- 
core, and the usual crop in Malabar is reckoned 
at 100 candies mutually. It flourishes on the 
mountainous parts of the Malabar const, and 
among the western mountains of Wynaad. The 
bulbous plants, which grow three or four feet 
high, are produced in the recesses of the moun¬ 
tains by felling trees, and afterwards burning 
them, for wherever the ashes fall in the openings 
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or fissures of the rocks, the plant naturally 
springs up. In the third year, the plants come 
to perfection, bearing abundantly for a year or 
f v 0 , and then die. In Soonda Balaghat, and other 
places where cardamoms are planted,. they are 
much inferior to those grown in the wild, .state. 
It may be propagated by cuttings or divisions 
of the roots. Not more than one-hundredth 
part of the cardamoms -raised in Malabar are 
used i«i the country. They are sent in large 
quantities to the ports on the Ued Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf, up the Indus to Scinde, to Bengal 
and Bombay. The price of Malabar cardamoms 
at Madras, in June, 1853, was about £3 the 
maund of 25 lbs. They fetch in the Bombay 
market £4 1 Os. the maund of 40 lbs. Carda¬ 
moms form a universal ingredient in curries, pil- 
laus, &c The seed capsules are gathered as they 
ripen, and when dried in the sun are fit for sale. 
They should be chosen full, plump, and difficult 
to lie broken ; of a bright yellow color, and 
piercing smell; with an acrid, bitterish, though 
not very unpleasant taste, and particular care 
should be taken that they are properly dried. 

5. Aviomum Grana-Paradisi, which is indigenous 
to the islands of Madagascar and Ceylon, yields 
an inferior sort of cardamoms, known by the 
names of grains of paradise, or Meleguetta pepper. 
These are worth in the English market only 
from Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per pound, while the long 
and Malabar cardamoms fetch 2s. 8d. to 3s. 3d. 
the pound. This plant is a native of Guinea, 
and the western parts of Africa about Sierra 
Leone. Britain imported from thence in 1841, 
7,911 pounds. The taste of these Guinea grains 
is aromatic and vehemently hot or peppery. 
They are imported in casks from Africa, and are 
principally used in veterinary medicine, and to 
give an artificial strength to spirits, wine, beer, 
&c. The average quantity on which duty was 
paid in the six years ending with 1 840, was 
I6,00dlbs. per annum. They are esteemed in 
Africa the most wholesome of species, and gene¬ 
rally used by the natives to season their food. 
Dr. Pereira, from a careful examination and 
close inquiry, is of opinion that the Amomum 
&ran«-Paradi.ri of Smith, and the Amomum 
Melegveta of Roscoe, am identical species. In 
the second volume of the “ Pharmaceutical 
Journal,” Dr. Pereira states that the term 
<; grains of paradise,” or Melegueta, has been 
applied to the produce of no less than six scita- 
iuincous plants. At the present time, and iq. 
this country, the term is exclusively given to the 
hot acrid seeds imported into England from the 
coast of Guinea, and frequently called Guinea 
grains; and by the Africans Guinea pepper. 

6. j Elettaria cardomomunt, Don. The fruit of this 
species constitutes the true, small, officinal Mala¬ 
bar cardamoms. It is an ovate* oblong, obtusely 
triangular capsule from three to ten Kites along, 
rarely exceeding three lines in breadth, coria- 
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ceotts, ribbed, greyish or brownish yellow. It 
contains many angular, blackish or reddish brown 
rugose seeds, which are white internally, have a 
pleasant aromatic odor, and a warm agreeable 
taste. 100 parts of the fruit yield 74 parts of 
seeds, and 26 parts of pericarpal coats. - Sim- 
monds,p. 420. Elettaria major , is a perennial, na¬ 
tive of Ceylon, which grows in shady situations in 
a rich mixed soil. The dried capsules are known 
in commerce as wild or Ceylon cardamoms, and 
are of less value in the market than those of Ma¬ 
labar (Elettaria Cardamomum, Maton). It is 
chiefly grown about the Kandyan district; and 
in the eight years ending with 1813, the average 
export was nine and a-half candies per annum. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Elet¬ 
taria Cardamomum, so much used for various 
kinds of food, was exhibited in fine order from 
Mysore, Coorg, Canara andTravaneore, and seem¬ 
ed to be identical with Amomum Cardamomum. 
The seeds in taste resemble our carraways, and 
are used for seasoning various dishes. Ceylon 
cardamoms are now worth in the London market 
(Sept. 1853. Is. to Is. 3d. per lb ; Malabar ditto 
2s. 3d.to Ss.—Simmondt’ Comml. Product, p. 421. 
The Karen forests of Tavoy, and Merged abound 
with Cardamom plants; and while subject to 
the Burmese Government, the Karens were re¬ 
quired to collect the seeds and pay them in as 
tribute; but they gather very few now, as they 
can employ their time more profitably ; and when 
they did collect, they were in the practice of 
mixing a spurious kind of cardamom with the 
true, the produce of a plant belonging to the 
genus amomum, believed to have been A. Oar- 
damomum. — Mason. Cardamoms are imported 
into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and are 
re-exported to England, and the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs.— Faulkner. 

(2386) CARDAMOMS BASTARD. 

Ktirrocha, Guz. Hind. I Kapulaga, Bali. Jav. 

Heel kilan. Pkrs | Mal 

Are much larger than the tine Cardamom, more 
pungent, but less aromatic, with a strong cam- 
phovaceous taste. They are not much esteemed, 
and are only used by the poorer classes of natives 
as a substitute for real cardamoms. They are 
brought to Bombay from the .Malabar Coast.— 
Faulkner. 

(2387) CARDIOPTERIS. At Caftlmr, Cnrdi- 
opteris covered the trees for upwards of sixty feet, 
like hops, with a mass of pale-green foliage, and 
dry white glistening seed-vessels. It is a re¬ 
markable plant of unknown affinity; see Brown 
and Bennett, “ Flora Java;:” it is found in the 
Assam valley and Chittagong.— Hoojcer, Him. 
Jour. VoL II. page 334. 

(2388) CARDIOSPERMUM HAUCACA- 
BUM. Liu. Sapindacea, 

Shibjool, Dux- I Smooth leaved heart pea. 

Mao<la-cott#n, Tam. J Karavee, Sams. 

Boodda-kanka-rakoo, Tit J 

The heart pea or balloon vine ; an annual 
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climbing plant, with an inflated membranous 
capsule, hence its name. The root of this twining 
plant, the leaves of which are broad, lauceo- 
lated, and sub-divided, is considered by the Na¬ 
tive practitioners as aperient. It is mucilagin¬ 
ous, and in a very slight degree nauseous to the 
taste. The Vvteans prescribe it in decoction to 
cany off offending bile, and purify the intesti¬ 
nal canal. Kheedo says the leaves are given 
in pulmonic complaints on the Malabar 
coast.— Jirnt. Mat. Med. p. 89.,The heart-sc<-d, 
which has an aperient root, is raised in great 
quantities by the natives of Tenasserim, but more 
as a vegetable than a medicine.— AJamn. 

(2389) CARIHUM, a genus of Bivalve Mol- 
fnsca. belonging to the Acephalous Eamel’ibran- 
chinta. The shells belonging to this genus are 
very widely distributed, and many of them are 
remarkable for the elegance of their form and 
colouring * The species are about 200 in num¬ 
ber. “ We find,” say (he authors of the ‘ Histo¬ 
ry of British Mollusea,’ “ the great assemblage 
of Cockles in the Indian Ocean.”— Eng. Ggc. 
p. 777. 

(2390) CAR1HUM EDULE. 

Fish cockle. Eng, I Soe|iee. Due.— Aim. Mat. 

Muttic, 1 'am. | Med. pat/e 15a. 

(2391) CAR BOLE, a thick black oily sub¬ 
stance, obtained from the pericarp of “ Anacar- 
diutn occidentale” the cashew nut, was exhibited 
from Tanjore, at the Madras Kxhi!)ition of I S55, 
and by Lieutenant llawkes. It is a powerful 
vesicating agent. 

(2392) CAREX, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Cypcraccte, and the tribe 
Caricea?. —Eng. Cyc. page 778. 

( 2393) CAREX ARENAUIA grows on the 
sands of the sea-shore and is one of the plants 
which, in conjunction with the Elgin nx, A mucin. 
and Pxainma, hinds the loose sauds, and forms 
them into solid embankments. Although most 
of the species are devoid of striking beauty, 
some of them when in flower are much admired 
on account of the elegant drooping of their pani¬ 
cles of golden-coloured flowers.— Eng. Ogc. page 
778. 

(2394) CAREX MOORCROFTJI. Grass was 
very scarce in Thibet but a running wiry sedge 
(Oarex Moorcroftii) binds the sand, like the Gi- 
re.e arenaria of the English coasts.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. II. page 155. 

(2395) CAREYA ARBOItEA, Myrtacea, 
Ill. 99. 

Pails marom, Tam. Cumbia, Can, 

Budada-nedi, Tel. Rumba or Koomba, Hind. 

Baubvrai, Bub. 

A good sized tree, leaves deciduous in the cold 
season, bears an oblong fruit, size of ah egg; has 
a very peculiar scent, no use is made of it.— 
Riddell- This is one of the most numerous trees 


throughout, the Tenasserim province. The timber 
is large, and forms the chief material of which 
the carts of the country are made: wood, red : 
equivalent to mahogany. — McClelland, furnishes 
a useful timber for house building. In some 
parts of India matchlocks are made from it.— 
Mason. In India the stringy bark of this tree 
is employed by the natives of the countries in 
the circars and along the foot of the Himalayas 
as a slow match for their match-lock guns— 
Hoyle Fib. p. 391. The bark is very astringent, 
worthy of examination; Salsette jungle; Guz- 
erat; Candish ; Malabar llills and Parell Hills. 

(239(5) CAREYA SBH/E1UCA, almost iden¬ 
tical with the above Careya arborea, serves as 
cordage, and is used as slow match for guns in 
N. Circars. llort. Garden 22. 

(2397) CARICA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Pnpavaceic. One of the 
species is, 

(2-98) CARICA PAPAYA, Lin. 

Urim khurboozu, Hind. Bupai puudoo, Tkl. 

Thin bnw, Burmese. Pa|m, Malay. 

Piipoidie milium, Tam. I’.mpov, Maleal. 

Puppava, 1 )ck. 

Carica Papaya, is a remarkable tree found in va¬ 
rious parts of South America, with a simple un¬ 
branched erect trunk ( Eng. Gyc. page 780), is ge¬ 
nerally found iu villages throughout India and 
grows without much care. The fruit is generally 
gathered in a green state and dressed as curry, 
which, with rice, forms a very common repast.— 
McClelland. Carica papaya, Pvppiley-kai, T., is 
used green by Mussulman, and the lower class of 
natives as a vegetable. The fruit when ripe used as 
a dessert. Kumphitts tells us that in the Eastern 
Island the Popaie fruit, sliced and dressed while 
green and white, is a pleasant table vegetable. 
Vide Rumphius, tom. 1. cap. xliv, page 118. 
—Ai unite. It contains in its centre dark colored 
seeds with taste like the water cress. In its 
unripe state the Popaie is made into tarts 
which are not easily distinguished from those 
made of apples. The fruit is formed by a large 
oblong pepo suspended upon the leafless part of 
the trunk, like the jack fruit; the surfuce when 
ripe is a pale, and rather dingy orange yellow, 
obscurely furrowed, and often rough, with little 
elevated points. A milky juice exudes on inci¬ 
sion from the rind. It is deemed a powerful 
vermifuge in the Mauritius, and the power of the 
seeds (which taste like water-cress) is said to 
possess the like virtue. The milky juice very 
closely resembles white of egg in its chemical 
composition. It is alkaline, contains albumen in 
such quantities that it coagulates when heated to 
170®, and it putrifies readily, evolving a very 
offensive odour. It is stated in several works of 
high authority that tough meat rubbed with 
this juice becomes very tender and fit for the 
table, without any injurious property bring com¬ 
municated to it. The flesh of animals fed on the 
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leaves and seeds is said also to be remarkably 
tender. It is even asserted that dead animals 
hung from the branches of the Wee uudergo this 
alteration. These ideas prevail also in Bengal, 
where the Mahomedan table servants frequently 
use the juice with the view of softening beet- 
steafe and old fowls. In numerous experiments 
which Dr. O’Shaughnessy instituted he could 
not trace any well marked discisive effect of this 
kind. Putrefaction appeared to him to be accele¬ 
rated by contact with this as well as other albu¬ 
minous fluids. Just before putrefaction com¬ 
mences, muscular fibre is doubtless less rigid 
than at any previous time. It is thus that we 
may possibly best explain the effect, if any, pro¬ 
duced by the practice in question. As to the 
alleged efficacy of suspending meat from the tree, 
he is disposed to regard it as a mere popular 
delusion. The leaves are used by the negroes 
in washing linen, as a substitute for soap. He 
cannot speak from his own experience of the. 
anthelmintic virtue of the juice. He has given 
it in doses of from 20 to 60 drops, without ob¬ 
serving any marked effects.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
352. 

(2399) CARINARIA, the name of a genus of 
Mollusca, arranged by Cuvier under his fifth or¬ 
der of Gasteropods (Lamarck’s Heteropoda) as the 
type of that order, and by De Blainville under 
the first family ( Nectopoda ) of his order Nucleo- 
branchiata. The shells of this genus were for¬ 
merly known to collectors under the names of 
Venus’s Slipper and the Glass Nautilus : indeed 
one of the species is the Argonauta vitreus of 
Gmelin.— Eng. Cyc. page 782. Car inaria has 
never yet been taken in any other than warm la¬ 
titudes. Three species, C. vilrea, C. fragilis, 
and C. Mediterranea, are recorded without rec¬ 
koning Lamarck’s C. cymbium. 

(2400) CARISSA CARANDAS. Lin. Apo- 
cynacea. 


Perm Claka pullum, Tam 
B urray Karoonday, Duk. 
Karunda, Hind. 


Pedda kalivie puudoo, 
Tel. 

Karamurda, Sans. 


The Wild Black Carandas. Bengal currants. 
Jasmine flowered Carissa., Eng. A large thorny 
bush, cultivated for the fruit at Ajmeer, but the 
plant grows abundantly wild in the Kotah jungles, 
and in March and April fills the air with the fra¬ 
grance of its blossom. This plant forms beautiful 
and impassible hedges.— Med. Top. page 185. In 
some of the European gardens of Tenasserim this 
species of Carissa is cultivated for its berries, 
^ which taste when stewed like currants.— Mason. 
I It grows wild in most parts of the Deccan, bear- 
f. ing a dark blue coloured berry when ripe, and 
| sold in the bazar. There is also a cultivated 
; sort in gardens. The fruit of the latter when 
ripe is sometimes eaten by Europeans, but in the 
green state is made into tarts, jellies, and pick¬ 
les : 4he jelly is considered inferior to none made 
of other Indian fonts. The wild sort is gathered 


and sold by the natives for the same purpose. 
This species is a marked exception to the ge¬ 
nerally poisonous nature of the family, the acid 
fruits affording the well known and favourite ca- 
randa jelly of our tables.— O' Shaughnessy, page 
444. This fruit is about the size of a large olive 
and when ripe is black and has a very pleasant 
tastft somewhat like a damson— Ainslie, p. 230. 

(2401) CARISSA SPINARUM. Lm. 


Sirroo Claka Pullum, Tam. 
ChQtay Karoonday, Due. 
Chinnie Kalivie puudoo, T. 


Booaroocum, Sumatran 
Karaviudie, Sans. 


This is a small, dark coloured, sweet, pleasant 
tasted berry : it grows in the woods,and is much 
esteemed by the natives : contains 4 small seeds. 
— Ainslie,page 232. 

(2402) CARMINE. 

Karmyn, Dor. Carminio, It. 

Carmiue, Fa. Cariniuinm, Lat. 

Karin in, Geu. 

A beautiful pigment prepared from cochineal. It 
was discovered accidentally by a Franciscan monk 
of Pisa, who having formed an extract of cochineal 
with salt of tartar for the purpose of employing 
it as a medicine, obtained a fine red precipitate 
on the addition of an acid. Homberg, in 1656, 
published a method for preparing it. As the 
use of this substance in reviving the roses on the 
cheek of beauty, and concealing the attacks of 
time, became known, the costly pigment became 
much in request. The makers of it in some of 
the principal towns of Europe, succeeded in pre¬ 
paring different varieties of it of greater or less 
purity and lustre. Many of these processes, 
even to the present day, are kept secret; and al¬ 
though the chemistry of the art is well under¬ 
stood, yet there are certain details of manipula¬ 
tion, and an empirical knowledge of the effects 
of temperature, doubtless acquired after long ex¬ 
perience and many failures, which confer on the 
carmines of some makers a greater lustre than ou 
those of others. The use of carmine has of late 
years been extended to the manufacture of su¬ 
perfine red inks, of artificial flowers, and to silk 
dyeing. Carmine is the finest red colour which the 
painter possesses. It is chiefly used in minia¬ 
ture painting and in water colours. It is made 
in large quantities in Paris. Carmine is one of 
those colours called lakes, a term applied to 
certain colouring substances, which behave like 
acids and combine by precipitation with a white 
earthy basis, usually alumina. Carmine is the 
richest and purest portion of the colouring matter 
of cochineal isolated in the manner here alluded to. 
Various imitations of carmine are prepared for 
the use of those who exhibit rouge on their 
. cheeks. The common rouge of the theatres is 
: prepared by pounding benzoin, red sandal wood, 
Brazil wood and alum in brandy, The mixture 
: is then boiled until three-fourths of the liquid 
. has evaporated a psdnt of an intense red colour 
remains, and this is applied to the face with a 
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piece of soft cotton. Vinegar is sometimes 
substituted for the brandy; but as both fluids 
injure the skin, the colouring matter is some¬ 
times extracted from the dye-woods, nnd un¬ 
guents formed therewith, by means of balm of j 
Mecca, butter of cacao or spermaceti. If the i 
colour be too intense it is mixed with chalk— 
Rouge dishes are small saucers containing a layer 
of dry rouge. Those which are prepared in Portu¬ 
gal probably contain genuine carmine: clumsy im¬ 
itations of these dishes are prepared in London. 
Spanish wool and oriental wool are also rouge 
vehicles. Wool is impregnated with the colour, 
and formed into cakes about the size of a crown- 
piece by the Spaniards, and somewhat larger by 
the Chinese: the latter is most esteemed, since 
it affords (in the language of a modern phararn- 
copist) “ a most lovely and agreeable blush to 
the check.” Beautifully painted and japanned 
colour-boxes are also imported from China. Each 
box contains 24 papers, and in each paper are 
3 smaller ones, namely, a “ lovely blushing red” 
for the cheeks, an “ alabaster white” for the face 
and neck, and a “jet black” for the eyebrows. 
French carmine is superior to that of English 
manufacture, and the superiority is said to de¬ 
pend on the influence of light on its formation 
and precipitation; the clear sky of the south of 
France being more favourable for the process 
than the more hazy atmosphere of England.— 
Tomlinson, page 326. 

(2403) CARNATIONS, Dianthus cakyo- 
phillus.—T hese plants succeed pretty well so 
long as they are kept young, but degenerate soon, 
if not propagated annually : this is done by pi¬ 
pings. The soil in which they are grown must 
be entirely free from vermin ; they succeed well 
in fine river sand to which has been added to 
every third part one part of well decayed manure. 
This beautiful genus of plants embraces about 130 
species and varieties, besides a host of florist’s 
varieties. 

(2404) CARNALBA. The Goperniciu cerifera 
is a native of Brazil, a farina is prepared from its 
trunk and by shaking the young leaves after be¬ 
ing detached from the tree, each leaf yields about 
fifty grains of a whitish scaly powder, which is 
melted in pots over a fire. It is employed to 
adulterate bees waxymd is imported into Britain 
for manufacturing Candles.— Seeman. 

(2405) CARNELTAN. One of the inferior 
gems of a uniform white or flesh colour : largely 
exported from Japan awl from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay t , It is also abundant in the trap rocks of 
thp fc ekhan and beds of its rivers. Carnelian, 
lOUbecause some kinds are of a flesh colour, 
(Cau^l, Latin for flesh) is that variety of a uni¬ 
form colour, which is of commonest occurrence. 
Carnelians are never figured or striped. The 
colours are shades of red and yellow, the deep 
clear red being the rarest and most valuable. 


The great supply of carnelians is from Japan, 
where they exist in vast quantities, and they are 
also exported from Bombay, being collected in 
the province of Guzerat; but the best, according 
to Neibuhr, come from the Gulf of Cambay. 
Many of the antique gems are engraved in car¬ 
nelian, and it is now much used for seals. 0 
(2406) CARPETS. 

Gnlecm, Zoolee. Akab. Ghiileecltnli, Pf.us. 

Tapvten, Vlocr-tapvien, Kowru. Kiliini, Hus. 

]ju T# * Alfotnbras, Alcntifcw, Tape- 

Tapis. Fr. t**s, Sp. 

Teppiche, Gkr. Jauioociirwii, l AM. 

Sutiunjea, Grz. Hind. Jamcana, Tia. 

Tapped, It. 

Persian and Turkey carpets are most esteem- 
ed, but those made in Axininster, Wilton, and 
Edinburgh, are believed to be very little, if any, 
inferior to those of Persia and Turkey. A variety 
of carpets are made in dilferent parts of India, 
both of cotton and wool, and we now refer to 
these. Climate chiefly influences everything re¬ 
lating to the clothing or habitation of man. 
Among the latter, coverings for the floor, are 
necessarily included. In a cold, wet climate, 
it is hardly possible to use the floors of rooms 
without some kind of covering ; and therefore 
we read in earlier times of the floors in Europe 
being covered with straw, rushes, hay, or heather. 
In warm countries, on the contrary, it is more 
the habit to sit in the open air under the 
shade of trees ; and it is there desirable to 
have some covering over the sandy or dusty earth, 
either to sit or lie down upon. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that the invention of carpets should 
have originated in Eastern countries. Mats are 
the most agreeable in hot. weather ; and for 
these, India is famous, as well for their varie¬ 
ty as for their fineness and pattern. Car¬ 
pets, either of cotton, silk, or woollen, are 
employed in all Eastern countries, from the 
south' of India to Turkey in Europe, for 
praying on, and for occasions of state. The 
carpets employed by the ancients are thought 
to have been of the nature of tapestry, and used 
for covering couches rather than floors. True 
carpets seem to have been first employed in Per¬ 
sia ; and those called Turkish were probably ori¬ 
ginally of Persian manufacture, whence the ma¬ 
nufacture might have been introduced into Tur¬ 
key, and where, as well as in Egypt, the art is 
still practised. The Persians still remain unri¬ 
valled in the happy combination of colour and 
pattern for which their carpets have long been 
distinguished, whence the most varied hues and 
deepest tints are brought into close approxima¬ 
tion, and, far from offending the eye, please by 
their striking, because harmonious contrasts. 
Though printed calicos of large size, and. suitable 
patterns are sometimes used for covering the 
floors in India, yet the most common carpets em¬ 
ployed there are those made of cotton, and sut- 
rmjees, of different colours, usually blue and 
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white, in red or orange stripes, squares, or stars ; 
some of large size, and well suited for halls and 
tents. They are thick and strong in texture, the 
two surfaces alike, smooth and without pile, and 
they are manufactured in different parts ot Indiu 
at Moorshedabad, Rungpore, Agra &c„ mul at ma¬ 
ny diaces in the Madras Presidency. Another 
kind of cotton carpet is that with a pile of cotton, 
and similar in appearance to a Turkey carpet, 
manufactured at Sasserim,-— white, with a centre 
and border of blue, and they are made with every 
variety of coloured pattern,in the Hyderabad coun¬ 
try. Silk is another material of which carpets are 
made in the East; and the pile being of silk, im¬ 
parts both softness and richness to the surface, 
while the colours are clear and brilliant. They 
are beautiful as specimens of variety in pattern, 
brilliancy in colouring, as well as of pleasing har¬ 
mony in the whole. Silk carpets, of small size, 
are made in Tanjore, Hyderabad, and Khyrpore. 
Woollen carpets, of large size, and of beautiful 
and well-coloured oriental patterns, are made at 
Mirzapore & (Jorukpore, and many parts of Mad¬ 
ras. The former is most famous in India for its 
carpets, which are frequently sold in Britain as 
Turkey carpets. The rugs from Ellore are uni¬ 
versally admired for their general characteristics 
of oriental pattern and colouring; and these, as 
well as the large carpets from Mirzapore, all in 
the same style, seem well adapted for sale in 
Europe. At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
there was a large display of carpets and rugs, the 
manufacture having been brought to considera¬ 
ble perfection in several parts of Southern India, 
't here were four distinct branches in these contri¬ 
butions ; J. The imitation Axminister or close nap 
woven carpet; 2. The short velvet pile or tapes¬ 
try carpet and woollen rug ; 3. The long velvet 
pile or imitation Turkey carpet; 4. The silk or 
velvet pile carpet. Of the Axminister Carpet, there 
were some very good specimens of close nap car¬ 
pets from Warungul, the colors clear and bright, 
but a sameness in the patterns. The carpets 
were strong, soft, and very close in the weaving. 
The chief of the manufactures and the only one 
for which Warungal is famed is that of Persian 
Carpets, which are made of all sizes and of worst¬ 
ed, cotton, or even of silk. The weavers are all 
Mahomedaus and are congregated principally at 
Mutwarrah, although there are a few looms 
within the Warungal fort. The weavers are 
drunken, turbulent, igno:ant Mussulmans, pos¬ 
sessing no capital, but dissipating in excess the 
little money they may procure on accomplishing 
a piece of work. Carpets chiefly of a small size, 
about two yards long and a little more than a 
yard in breadth, are made for the Hyderabad 
market, money being advanced to the Weavers 
by the dealers there. A worsted Carpet of this 
size and shape coats at Warungul from Rupees 
2£ to Rupees A cotton Carpet is twice the 
price of a worsted. A silk one very highly priced. 


CARPETS. 

A common trick among these weavers is to sub¬ 
stitute hemp for worsted Of the Velvet Pile Car¬ 
pets, some large sjid qreditable specimens were 
exhibited from Ellore and Tanjore. The former 
were closely woven, bright, and harmonious in 
color, and the patterns more varied titan those 
from any other locality. Some of the rugs from 
Tanjore were also very tasteful. The long vel¬ 
vet pile or Turkey carpet was but poorly imitat¬ 
ed at Bangalore and Trichinopoly. There was 
considerable variety and boldness in the patterns 
of these carpets, but the wool was dirty and 
coarsely dyed and the weaving loose. The car¬ 
pets are cheap, but it was doubtful if they 
would wear well as the wool seemed to be 
easily pulled out .—Madras Exhibition Juries Re¬ 
ports. At Iyrempettah in Tanjore they make 
very handsome Carpets of silk. In Southern 
India, the cotton carpets used for tents are 
made at Cumbum, Rajahmundry, and other 
parts, the price being under one Rupee the 
square yard. They are generally in broad 
stripes of red and shades of blue. Small car¬ 
pets of this description are produced in almost 
every district, and are used by sepoys and others 
for sleeping on: they are somewhat less in price 
in proportion than the larger ones. Carpets of 
a small description, woven with woollen in stripes 
on a stout cotton web, are made at about the 
same cost. Mr. Rohde has no doubt but that a 
fabric woven like striped cumbly in sufficient 
lengths would sell for carpeting in our colonies, 
as it could be sold at one fourth the price of Eng¬ 
lish carpets and would be well suited to the 
colonists’ wants. Silk carpets are made in Ram- 
nad and at Tanjore— Rhode M.S.8. The best 
m ,r S and carpels are produced at Ellore, the bet¬ 
ter 5 descriptions varying in price from 2$ to 4 or 
5 Rupees a yard, they are of dyed wool upon a 
cotton web, the colours being arranged much in 
the same manner as a printer’s composer sets up 
type, the colours are not so bright as those given 
in Europe. Commoner descriptions, of the size 
of small hearth rugs, are exported thence to 
England and Persia. Carpets of au inferior de¬ 
scription are produced in Mysore, North Arcot 
Collectorate and other parts. Dr. Walker in the 
Asiatic Journal, No. 113, gives the following de¬ 
scription of Carpet weaving at Hunumcoonda 
which is generally applicable. “ The Carpet 
loom is nothing more than the common native 
loom placed vertically instead of horizontally. 
The waft is of thick strong»cotton twist being 
arranged by no wafting mill but by one of the 
workmen going round and round two stakes fix¬ 
ed in the ground and dropping the thread at 

each as he passes, in the loom it is kept on the 

stretch by two strong billets of wood, the threads 
being attached by separate loops of cotton fixed 
to a bamboo, which is elevated or depressed at 
the will of the weaver. The worsted is held in 
the left hand and a crescent shaped knife in 
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the right, the fingers of both being left free. 
The inner thread of the waft is then seized, 
the worsted wound round the outer, crossed 
on itself, and the extremity drawn out by 
which it is made to descend in the form of 
an open figure of eight to be snipped, by the 
curved knife. It is superfluous to say that this 
i# the work of an instant. When the pattern is 
new or difficult, the order and position of the 
worsted threads is changed by a reader in a kind 
of rhyme. On a row being completed, the warp, 
in the shape of a cotton thread, dyed dark brown 
by the bark of the Swietenia febrifuga, is forced 
down by means of an iron toothed comb, in 
form something like an adze ; the whole is com¬ 
pleted by cutting the worsted to its proper length 
by large scissors held steadily against the waft. 
Infant labour is employed ami preferred in War- 
ungal Carpet weaving, it being averred that their 
more limber linger joints are best fitted for the 
finer parts of the work. Dried springs of Toolsce 
(Ocymum sanctum) and bunches of Lepidigathis 
indica are attached to the loom frames; the 
workmen say that these make their labour go on 
more cleverly. Twelve different worsteds are 
employed. The blue is produced from Indigo, 
the yellow and the sulphur yellow , from boiling 
the sulphur yellow in water impregnated with 
Carbonate of Soda, in which a little turmeric, has 
been mixed, the deepest yellow is produced by 
dipping the same in potash lev. The reds are 
all produced by lac dye dissolved bv tamarind 
juice with sulphate of alumina and potash as a 
mordant. The depth of colour depends in three 
cases upon the original black, brown, or white 
colour of the wool; in the fourth on the length of 
time the last description of wool was allowed to 
remain in the dye. The greens are produced by 
immersion in Indigo, and then, in pulas or tur¬ 
meric, their degrees also depend on the original 
colour of the wool. Bengal Indigo is always 
preferred to the home manufactured by the 
worsted dyers. Cotton carpeting is also prepar¬ 
ed in the same way as the woollen. As a 
general rule the lighter worsteds w r ear the longest. 
The red seems to render the w r ool brittle and 1 
doubt not Some destructive agent is employed in 
preparing the wool. If the weavers would be 
induced to wash the wools thoroughly with soap, 
both before and after dying the carpets, this would 

S robably be far more desireable. Messrs. Watson 
ell of Broad Street have lately imported into 
England the EPoVfi carpets, furnishing flax for. 
the web which at'an additional cost of about 8 
annas a yard ensures a very superior article. 
By offering high rates for superior articles, they 
have done much to improve the manufacture, j 
Contrary to Mr. Rhode’^ expectation, they find it; 
best to purchase none of, inferior quality, the. 
charges, probably, precluding .their profiting by 
the common but generally bulky..t^ides. The ; 


duty on import into the United kingdom is 5 
per cent.— Rhode M .8.8, 

(2407) CARPINUS, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Cupuliferse.— Engl. Oye. 
p. 786. O. viminea has taper-pointed leaves 
with simple or nearly simple serratures, and less 
deeply serrated lobes to' the cupules. It is a 
large handsome tree with weeping branches, found 
on the mountains of Nepaul.— Engl. Oyc.p. 787. 

(2408) CARPOBALSAMUM. An inferior 
quality of opobalsara, obtained from the fruit and 
twigs on the same tree {Amyris Qtileadensis) that 
yields the superior quality. 

(2409) CARPOPOGON PRUR1ENS of 
Roxburgh is closely allied to Mucuna pruriens 
and is now called Mucuna pruritus, or more pro¬ 
perly fubacea .— O' Shaughnessy, page 297. 

(2410) CARROT. DAUCUS CAROTA, Linn. 
The Carrot has long been cultivated in the East, 
where it is called jugnr and gajur. The Arabs 
giva istn/leen as its Greek name,—a corruption, 
no doubt, of the irra<pv\tyos 0 f Dioscorides. 
The root of the cultivated Carrot is too well 
known from its fusiform shape, yellow' colour, 
sweetish taste, and nutritious nature, to require 
description. It is officinal on account of its 
succulent nature, being favourable for making 
poultices, which are moderately stimulant. The 
seeds are larger but milder in consequence of 
being cultivated.— Hoyle page 425. As a 
vegetable it is so well known as to need 
little description. The two kinds in general use 
all over the Deccan arc the red and yellow'— 
(orange and lemon colour): they may be sown 
at the commencement of the rains, broad-cast, 
in beds of about six feet square, and should be 
thinned, leaving a space of six or eight inches at 
least between each root : this distance is sufficient 
for the first crop, but those that are sown later 
should have at least six inches space allowed be¬ 
tween each root. If you wish to preserve your 
carrots until the commencement of the rains, in 
the months of March and April, cut off the green 
tops, and let the roots remain in the ground ; 
this checks their growth, and by this means 
good carrots can be had until the middle of July. 
I found the yellow* Cape to answer the best for 
preserving ; the seed was not sown until January. 
They bear transplanting well, and may be sown 
with advantage in drills* The soil should be light 
and good: care must be taken, the same as in 
moving beet, not to break the root.— Riddell. 

(2411) CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS, Lin. 
Safflower, or Bastard saffron. Kvijkos, Hippocr. 


Koosumbhn, Saks. 
Koosum, Beng. 
Seudoorkum, Tam. 
Koosum, Hind. Duk. 


Kooshumba chettoo, 
Tel. 

TJsfur, Ahab. 
Kajeereh, Bengaue, 


Oartltamus, is a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Oomposita. G. tinetorius , the saf¬ 
flower is a pretty annual plant, found wild in 
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Egypt and the Levant. It has anerect cylindri- 
cafstem, branching near the summit, a foot or 
two high, a6d furnished with sharp-pointed, 
oval, sessile, somewhat spiny leaves.— Engl. Cyc. 
p. 787. The Oartbamus has a smooth stem, of a 
colour approaching to white, and about 8 feet in 
height. The plant is propagated by seeds sown in 
drills at 1§ feet distance from each other. The 
young plants appear in about a month, and after 
the second month are hoed and thinned, each plant 
being left a foot from the other. The richer the 
land, the larger the proportion of colouring mat¬ 
ter afforded by the flower. On the opening of the 
flowerets they are rapidly gathered without being 
allowed to expand fully. They are then dried in the 
shade with great care. It grows naturally in Egypt, 
and is cultivated largely in Spain and in many 
parts of the Levant, whence it is chiefly import¬ 
ed and from India. That of India, is cultivated 
especially in Beliar and Dacca, and in the low 
country between the Ganges and Pullasery; and 
the produce of Paterghautta and Belisporc situated 
in tliat locality, is considered, in the London Mar¬ 
ket, as the best that is exported from India. In 
17 S 7, all the Safflower raised in the District 
was consumed by the Dyers of Dacca, on account 
of its yellow dye. In 1800, 2,000 rnaunds of 
it were exported ; and since that time, the quan¬ 
tity annually sent to Calcutta has gradually in¬ 
creased and is now little short of 6,000 rnaunds. 
The Dacca Safflower ranks next to that of China 
which is reputed to be of a superior quality. The 
Safflower is widely grown on the banks of the Ir¬ 
rawaddy, and may be occasionally seen on the 
hanks of the Salwen. Its flowers furnish the 
best yellow dye in the country, and mixed with 
other ingredients they are used to dve red, and to 
give a variety of tints.— Mason. These flowers 
are used by the Dyers in dyeing pink and scar¬ 
let.— Aina. Mat. Med. p. 195. Safflower, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. McClelland, is cultivated to a small 
extent for its flowers, which yield a yellow dye. 
The dry flowers are found in the bazars of India 
and Bengal,in the latter under the name of Koosnm 
It is used by the Burmese for dyeing cotton, and 
might be much more largely cultivated, as the 
climate seems favourable to its growth.— McClel¬ 
land. According to the experiments of Dufour, 
Marchaco, and Dobereiner, the petals of the 
safflower contain in 100 parts moisture 6, dust 3, 
vegetable albumen 5, yellow colouring matter 24, 
extract and saline matter 5, resin 0.3, red colour¬ 
ing matter 5, (per 100) with wax, fibre, oxide of 
iron, &c. It contains a red colouring matter inso¬ 
luble in water, and called carthamdine derived pro¬ 
bably from the oxidation of a peculiar principle 
existing in the petals called cartbamne , and by 
Dumas, carthamovs acid. When a weak soda 
solution'of cartbaraine is left in contact with 
oxygen, it feret becomes yellow and then ‘red, and 
on saturaiing this red liquor Withciirio acid, red 
carthamine is thrown down. When f air is ex- 
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eluded the alkaline Solution remains colourless. 

* 'Hie affinity of carthameirte fbr cotton and silk 
is such, that when' it ‘is recently precipitated, 
those substances immediately combine with it, and 
become at first rose-coloured, and afterwards of a 
fine red, so that they may be thus dyed without 
the intervention of the mordant; the stuffs so 
dyed are rendered yellow by the alkalis, and the 
colour is to a certain extent restored by the acids. 
Carthamcine is never used in dyeing wool. When 
it is precipitated from concentrated solutions, it 
furnishes a liquid paint, which, evaporated upon 
saucers, leaves a residue of somewhat metallic, 
lustre, used as a pink dye-stuff, and which 
mixed with finely powdered talc and dried, 
constitutes common rouge. Safflower also con¬ 
tains a yellow substance soluble in water. 
When the infusion is evaporated it leaves 
an extract very soluble in water, precipi¬ 
tated by acids and soluble in alkalis. It is not 
reddened by oxidizing agents.— Tomlinson , page 
333. The yellow principle is worthless as a 
dye. It is soluble in water, is removed by 
washing, and thrown away as the first step, in the 
preparation of' the valuable red product. The 
red dye is an acid resinous substance of superb 
colour, insoluble in water and in acid solutions, 
little soluble in alcohol, and not at all in etlier. 
It is dissolved freely by aqueous alkaline solu¬ 
tions, which it neutralizes. Its salts (cartha- 
mates) are crystallizable, and quite colourless ; 
acids precipitate the carthainic acid from solutions 
of these salts. To obtain it on the large scale, 
after the separation of the yellow matter, the 
dried flowers are treated by a solution of carbo¬ 
nate of soda, and lemon juice added ; the eartha- 
mic acid precipitate, is collected by subsidence, 
washed, and carefully dried at a gentle heat. 
The most lovely tints are imparted by this dye 
to silk and cotton; rouge is a mixture of the dry 
carthamic acid, and finely powdered talc. The 
pink saucers used for giving a flesh tint to silk 
are prepared from this dye with a small portion 
of soda. 8 oz. of the prepared petals, and 2 oz. 
carbonate of soda are acted on by 2 gallons of 
water. 4 lbs of prepared chalk are added, and the 
colour precipitated upon this by citric or tarta¬ 
ric acid. The (‘hinese card-rouge is a cartbamate 
of soda, colourless when rubbed on, but by the salt 
being decomposed by the acetic acid secreted by 
the skin itself, the carthamic acid separates in 
the most perfect rosy tint, which can he imagin¬ 
ed. The seeds are said to be purgative and 
emetic in moderate doses. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that paroquets feed on them with great 
avklity, and without experiencing any ill effect. 
They yield abundance of fixed oil.— O'Shaugh- 
nessy, page 411. A fixed oil is prepared from 
thiapbmt, w hich is used, as -an external applica¬ 
tion, in paralytic affections, and for bad uloers; 
tmd small seeds are reckoned by the Vyteans 
amongst their laxative medicines. — Aim. Mat. 
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Med.paye 118. It is cultivated in China, India,/one a large and heavy knife and one with a 
Egypt, America, Spain, and some of the wanner fine sharp cutting edge. Besides these, cocoa* 
parts of Europe, and is indigenous to the whole of nut shells and gourds are carved and made into 
the Indian Archipelago. A Urge quantity is grown cups, vases, and snuff-boxes, also the kernel of 
in and exported from Bali. The Chinese safflow- the cocoa-nut variously cut, for making gar- 
er is considered the best, and that from Bom- lands for state occasions. The natives of India 
bay is least esteemed. The price of Safflower in display great skill and neatness, as wefi as 
the English market varies from £ l to A 8 per habitual taste, in their work (and other) boxes 
ton, according to quality.. ThC’annual quantity of ivory, horn, or porcupine-quill, ebony and 
imported into England is from 400 to 500 sandal*wood, their fans and umbrellas, chouries, 
tons, £ths of which is sent from Calcutta, and and khuskhus or other baskets, hookah-snakes, 
about 150 tons is grown in the Dacca Collector- imitation fruits and flowers, toys, and puzzles, 
ate.— Simmondt, p. 450. A pale brownish yel- The skill is remarkable with which the unyield- 
low oil is obtained from the seeds of Carthamus ing substance of a hard thick shell is converted 
tinctorius, in Bombay ; the seeds contain about into necklaces for men and into bracelets for the 
28 per cent, of oil.-— Faulkner. women. “The manufacture of shell bracelets 

(2412) CARVING.—The term Carving is, is one of the indigenous arts of Bengal, in which 
in the present day, applied to the cutting into the caste of Sankari at Dacca excel. The chanks 
particular shapes and patterns different materials, of which they are made are the large species of 
such as wood, horn, and ivory. Wood-carving Turbinella, from six to seven inches long, and of 
the natives of India must have practised from very a pure white colour. They are imported into 
early times, for their idols, and for calico-printing, Calcutta from Ramnad and South India, oppo- 
as they have long used wood-blocks for this pur- site to Ceylon, and from the Maidive Islands.’ 4 — 
pose. They are fond of carving many of their Taylor. With the Chinese, Ivory for carving 
ordinary utensils, as spinning-wheels &c ; but comes to China principally from Cochin-china 
their skill is shown according to European taste, and Africa, via Bombay, and always finds a 
in the carving of the blackwood and Ebony fur- ready sale at Canton ; the largest and best tusks 
nitures of Bombay and Madras, especially in the weigh from 16 to 25 pounds each, decreasing 
elegance of the patterns of the backs of the chairs to five or six pounds. The cuttings and frag- 
and sofas, in the side-boards and book-cases, ments also form an article of trade, as the work- 
Such furniture is well adapted for even the best men can employ the smallest pieces. Bones and 
English houses. Carvings in ivory in different horns, especially the long horns of buffaloes, are 
parts of India, are much to be admired, whether in China worked into handles, buttons, &c. 
for the size or the minuteness, for the elaborate- Rhinoceros’ horns are brought from Burmah 
ness of detail or for the truth of representation, and Sumatra, and from Africa through Bombay ; 
Among these the ivory carvings of Berhampore they are highly valued by the Chinese from a 
are conspicuous. A set of chessmen from there, notion that cups made from them sweat when- 
at the Exhibition of 1851, carved from the draw- ever a poisonous mixture is poured into them, 
ings in Bayard's “Nineveh,” were excellent re- A perfect horn sometimes sells as high as $3U0, 
presentations of what they could only have seen but those that cpme from Africa do not usually 
in the above work ; and showed that they are ca- rate above $30 or $40 each. The principal vise 
pable of doing new things when required ; their of these horns is in medicine and for amulets, 
representations of an elephant and other animals, for only one good cup can be carved from the 
were so true to nature, that they might be consi- end of each horn ; and consequently the parings 
dered the works of real artists. The carvings in and fragments are all preserved. The hard teeth 
the same material in the state chair from Travan- of the walrus, lamantin, and other cetaceous 
core were greatly admired, and from the truth of animals, also form an article of import into 
representation on a minute scale, where an ele- China from the Pacific, under the designation of 
phaht is enclosed in the shell of a pea, from Ca- seahorse-teeih ; they weigh one or two pounds 
licut. Chouries, or fly-flappers, where the ivory, a piece, and the ivory is nearly as compact, 
or sandal-wood, is cut into long hair-like threads, though not So white, as that of the elephant, 
are also specimens of their mechanical skill. Their The delicate carving of Chinese workmen is well 
skill in wood-carving was conspicuously displayed known, and has often been described; many 
in the elaborate details of the sandal-wood boxes specimens of it are annually sent abroad. Eew 
from the Malabar Coast. The skill of the Indian products of their skill are more remarkable than 
carver is also conspicuously shown in the beauty the balls, containing ten or twelve spheres cut 
of the figures and buildings in the pith like stems out one within another. The manner of cutting 
of ths marsh-plant called shola (JEsehynomene at- them is simple. A piece of ivory or wood is 
pera). In the latter all the elaborate detail of first made perfectly globular, and then several 
the richly ornamented Hindoo architecture of the conical holes are bored into it in such a manner 
South of India is carefully brought out. For that their apices all meet at the centre, which is 
this work only two tools seem to be employed, — usually hollowed out an inch or less after the 
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holes are bored. A longTrooked tool is then 
inserted in one of the conical holes, so bent at 
the end and stoppered on the shaft that it cuts 
the ivory at the same distance from the surface 
when its edge is applied to the insides of the 
cone. By successively cutting a little on the 
insidhs of*each conical hole, their incisures meet, 
and a spheride is at last detached, which is now 
turned over and its faces one after another 
brought opposite the largest hole and firmly 
secured by wedges in the other holes, while its 
surfaces are smoothed and carved. When the 
central sphere is done, a similar knife, somewhat 
larger, is again introduced into the holes, and 
another sphere detached and smoothed in the 
same way, and then another, until the whole 
are completed, each being polished and carved 
before the next outer one is commenced. It has 
been supposed by some that these curious toys 
were made of hemispheres nicely luted together, 
and they have been boiled in oil for hours in 
order to separate them and solve the mystery of 
their construction. Fans and card-cases are 
carved of wood, ivory, and mother-of-pearl in 
alto-relievo, with an elaborateness which shows 
the great skill and patience of the workman, and 
at the same time his bad taste in drawing, the 
figures, houses, trees, and other objects being 
grouped in violation of all propriety and per¬ 
spective. Beautiful ornaments are made by carv¬ 
ing roots of plants, branches, gnarled knots, &c\, 
into fantastic groups of birds or animals, the 
artist taking advantage of the natural form of his 
materials. Models of pagodas, boats, and houses 
are also entirely constructed of ivory, even to 
representing the ornamental roofs, the men 
working at the oar, and women looking from the 
balconies. Baskets of elegant shape are woven 
from ivory splinths ; and the shopmen at Canton, 
exhibit a variety of seals, paper-knives, chessmen 
counters, combs, &c., exceeding in finish and 
delicacy the same kind of work found anywhere 
else in the world. The most elaborate coat of 
arms, or complicated cypher, will also be imitat¬ 
ed by these skilful carvers. The national taste 
prefers this style of carving on plane surfaces ; it 
is seeu on the walls of houses and granite slabs 
of fences, the woodwork of boats and shops, and 
on articles of furniture. Some of it is pretty, 
but the disproportion and cramped position of 
the figures detracts from its beauty.— William*' 
Middle Kingdom, Vol. II. pages 141 and 408. 

(2413) CARYOCAR. This is the only genus 
of the natural order Rkizoboluceee and its species 
deserve to be introduced into Southern Asia. One 
of the species yields the Butter Nuts of the Lon¬ 
don fruiterers’ shops. One species is described 
by Aublet, under tne name of Pekea. buttyrosa , as 
a large tree with a trank 80 feet high, and 3 feet 
in diameter. The berries are covered by a rind 
two or three lines thick, and consisting internal¬ 
ly of a buttery yellowish substance, which melts 


between the fingers, and which is sometimes used 
in cooking instead of animal butter. Under the 
rind lies a stone covered all over with slender 
stings, which easily separate, and become very 
troublesome to those who open the stones; 
within is a kidney-shaped kernel covered with a 
brownish membrane, and very good to eat; it is 
commonly served at table. It is called Pekea 
by the blacks in the neighbourhood Of Oyapoco 
in French Guyana, where it is much cultivated. 
The species that furnishes the Butter-Nuts of the 
London markets is much like this, but is called 
Tata-youba by the natives of Guyana, and dithers 
in having no stings upon the surface of the stone 
of its fruits : this is the Pekea tuberculosa of 
Aublet ; the Caryocar tomentosmi of modern 
botanists. Another species, Caryocar nuciferum, 
bears what are called the Suwarrow, or more 
properly Saouari, Nuts of commerce. It has 
only three leaflets to each leaf, each with a tooth¬ 
ed margin and a taper-pointed extremity; the 
flowers are very large, deep brown externally and 
rich crimson in the inside ; the fruit is in form 
like an egg, covered with a thick rough brown 
rind, beneath which is a soft greenish buttery 
substance; The nut has a stinging surface, and 
contains a very excellent kernel, from which may 
be extracted an oil like that from sweet almonds. 
These plants might with advantage be introduced 
into India.'— Engl. Cyc■ page 790. 


(2414) CARYODAPHNE DENS 1 FLORA, 
Bluine, Java. Kilty a. A tree 60 to 80 feet high, 
leaves gratefully aromatic, used in infusion like 
tea against spasms of the bowels, and in puerperal 
convulsions.— O'Shaughnessy, page 547. 

(2415) CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS, 
Linn. [Eugenia caryophyllata ) Clove. Icosand. 
Monog. Tribe Myrteee, Linn. 


Cramboo, Tam. I 

Long, 1)uk and Hind J 
Warrala. Oing. 

Lavanga. Sans. 


Chankee, Mai.ay. 
Lawanuutn, Tkl. 
Xnrenful, Arab. 
Mykek, Picks.— O’SA. 


The Clove-tree is an evergreen and, like other 
of the Myrtaceae, elegant in appearance. It is 
like the Pimento. The wood is hard and cover¬ 
ed with a smooth grey bark. The leaves opposite 
and decussate, ovate-lanceolate, tapering towards 
both ends, about 4 inches long, somewhat lea¬ 
thery, shining, and minutely dotted, diffusing a 
clove-like fragrance when bruised. Panicles 
short, trichotomously divided, jointed at every 
division. The calyx tube is cylindrical, of a 
dark purple colour, adhering to the ovary, divid¬ 
ed into 4 ovate concave segments. Petals 4, 
overlapping each other and of a globular form 
when in bud, afterwards spreading, roundish, 
whitish and said to exhale a grateful odour. 
Within the calyx and at the top of the ovary is 
a quadrangular disk, surrounding bat not embrac¬ 
ing the base of the short obtuse style. Stamens 
in 4 bundles, filaments long, yellow. Ovary 
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nearly cylindrical, 2' celled, with many small sowing. The see* should be sown about six 
orules in each cell attached to the sides of the inches apart, in beds with plaintain leaves or mats 
dissepiment. Fruit a large elliptical berry, con- suspended two or three feet frdhi the ground to 
taining a single seed, by the growth of which shelter the young plants from the sun, for if not 
the second cell- and numerous ovules have been protected from it when young, they droop and 
obliterated. Embryo large, elliptical, dotted, die. When the plants are five or six months 
Cotyledons unequal, sinuose, the larger one part- old, they should be transplanted at a space of 
ly enveloping the smaller, including the superior fifteen or sixteen feet asunder, and will bear 
radicle.—See the Rot. Mag. t. ii. 749, for a full about the sixth year.— Riddell. Cloves are uni¬ 
description : Diet, des Sciences, Nat. for detailed versally employed as spice, and enter into some 
dissection. It is a native of the Moluccas, but con- pharmaceutical preparations ; the volatile oil is 
fined by the Dutch to Amboyna and Ternate. much used by perfumers, and dentists apply it 
It has, however, been introduced into the Isle of to carious teeth to cauterize the exposed nerve. 
France, India, the West Indies and Guyana.— The volatile oil is very fluid, but thickens by age, 
Boyle. The" tree can scarcely be made to live clear, transparent, at first colourless, then amber- 
in Bengal. — O'Sh. pages 334-36. Cloves, are like or brown, heavier than water, entirely solu- 
the unexpanded flower-buds, and are picked by ble iu alcohol, reddened deeply by nitric acid, 
hand or with long reeds, and then quickly dried in and producing oxalic acid; odour very powerful 
the shade Cloves should be large, heavy, brifc- and agreeable, taste very hot, acrid, and burning, 
tie, brown externally, red within, and when com- It is much adulterated, especially with pimento 
pressed or rasped allowing a volatile oil to exude, oil. The oil is obtained by distilling cloves from 
Their odour is aromatic, very sweet, taste aro- a saturated solution of common salt in water: 
rnatic, strong, hot, and acrid, almost to burning, the salt being added in order that the liquid 
slightly bitter. The best are obtained from the should acquire a higher boiling point, viz. 224. 
Moluccas. They have considerable weight. Their — O'Shaug/messy. The resin, named caryo- 
actual properties are extracted by water and by phullin, is obtained in brilliant satiny crystals, 
alcohol. The cloves are gathered in October, — Boyle. 
or in February. Each shrub gives from 2 to (2416) CARYOTA URENS. 

4 lbs. of cloves, but in the arborescent slate 20 ,, . , . 

„ , , Evimpnnnah, l am. Bon khciur, 

lbs. have been produced. One clove tree is de- Basta |. d Sa , ro Pa , m> £ng . Barra fli-an, 

scribed, the trunk of which was eight feet in Bhynee, Can. Kittul, Cixa. 

diameter, and Which furnished annually 50 to 60 Jeroogoo, Tier.. Bherlee-mahur, also 

lbs. A pound of cloves contains about 5000 Kmnguoah, Coondal panai marum.TAM. 

flowers. The ripe fruits dried before the sun, The Caryota urens, is one of a genus of elc- 

are also found in commerce, and are called clove gant palm trees frequent in woody mountains of 
berries, or mother clones. Their properties are the East Indies. Their trunks are ringed and 
analogous to, but much feebler than cloves, and often lofty, but they flower only once in the 
are still imported into China.— Boyle,p. 797. It course of their existence. The C. Urens is a na- 
is impossible to ascertain when cloves were first tive of Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, Assam and vari- 
introduoed into Europe. The Chinese who visit- ous other parts of India. It is a lofty palm, be- 
ed the Molucca islands before tlieir discovery by ing more than forty feet high and the trunk is 
the English, disseminated this spice through more than a foot in diameter. It ascends the 
India, whence it spread to Persia, Arabia, and mountains of Sikkim to the height of 5000 feet. 
Europe. After the Dutch conquest of the Moluc- — Hooker, page 143, Vol. 1. Dr. Roxburgh de- 
cas they restricted the cultivation of the clove scribes it as highly valuable to the natives of the 
to the island of Amboyna and to Ternate. Never- country where it grows in plenty. During the hot 
theless the plaut was introduced by the French season, a single tree will yield at the rate of one 
into the Mauritius and Bourbon, and by the hundred pints of toddy or palm wine in the 
English into Barbadoes and the Antilles, in all twenty-four hours— Royle. Its spathes yield this 
which localities it succeeds perfectly— {Fee.) toddy or palin wine, koondel panei khulloo, which 
The clove plant resembles the coffee. It grows is used in the Deccan as yeast for fermenting 
quickly, and bears while young. Its height sel- bread but is also used by the Natives of Ceylon, 
dom exceeds IS feet, its trunk is straight, and Cauara and Malabar. It is converted into Sugar 
sustains a large somewhat conical cyme, so tuft- or Jaggery, Koondel panei vellum, Tam., and 
ed that it resists the efforts of the wind, and the into the spirit known as Bynee Arrack.— Aim- 
tree, is thus frequently destroyed by storms.— lie's Mat. Med. page 266. The wood is exten- 
O'Shaughnessy. It is extreme^ handsome, qpd lively used under the name of Napiera in Ccy- 
of luxuriant foliage, the whole tree and leaves Ion for rafters which are exceedingly hard and 
are strongly Aromatic. The Clove tree is props- durable.— M. E. The pith, or farinaceous part, 
gated by seed or layers, the plant, thrives best is filled with starch granules equal to the best 
in a strong compact soil of a clayey narture, sago. The natives make it into bread, and 
and arrives at maturity eight or nine yeare after boil it into thick grueL According to Knox, 
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CASEARIA ELLIPTICA. 


CASHMERE. 


* the inside is nothing but It yieldeth 

i sort of liquor, which they, the Cyngalese, call 
elligee : it is rarefy sweet and pleasing to the 
>alate, and as wholesome but no stronger than 
/rater.” It “ bears leaf like to that of a betel- 
lut tree, which is fastened to a skin as the betel- 
aut laaves are, only this skin is hard and stub¬ 
born, like a piece of board; the skin is all full 
sf strings as strong as wire; they use them to 
make ropes withal.”— Royle. Its leaves are very 
large, measuring eighteen or twenty feet in 
length, and from ten to twelve across; from their 
fibre, the “ kittul fibre” of commerce, ropes of 
great strength, brushes, brooms, caps, and simi¬ 
lar articles are manufactured ; the kernel is used 
for buttons and beads : the woolly material found 
on the petioles is used for caulking ships as oa¬ 
kum.— -Seaman. In a recent accolmt of the * Ve¬ 
getable Products of Ceylon,’ by Mr. Ondatjee, 
it is said that the black "fibre from the leaf-stalks, 
manufactured into rope, of great strength and 
durability, is used for tying wild elephants. The 
Rodyahs, or outcasts among the Kandyans, make 
this rope generally with considerable skill, as it is 
both regular and compact.— Royle. At the Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition of 1855, the nar of this, the Indian 
Sago palm, was exhibited from Cocanada, N el- 
lore, Masulipatam and Travaucore. It is much 
used by the natives for making fishing lines and 
bow-strings, is very strong and resists water for 
some time, but is liable to snap if suddenly bent 
or knotted. It resembles black horse hair and 
might be employed similarly.— M. E. J. R. 

(2417) CARAGANA GERARDIANA, its 
common name * Tartarian furze.’ 


(2418) CARAWAY SEED. 


Carvi, Cumin des pres, Fr. 
Keummcl, Brodkummel,GKR. 


Carvi, It. 


Carum Carui, Caraway plant. Caraway seeds 
have an aromatic smell, a warm pungent taste, 
and yield much esseutial oil. They are used 
in confectionary, for flavouring cheese, spirits, 
liqueurs ; and in medicine. They are import¬ 
ed into Bombay from England and the Persian 
Gulf. The essential oil, which is much used in 
pharmacy, is of a yellow colour, sweet smell, 
and very hot taste: in Germany caraway seeds are 
used in bread. The essential oil is much used 
as an adjunct and solvent in the preparation of 
the resinous cathartic pills. The roots of the 
caraway plant are very agreeable, and are eaten 
in the north of Europe.— O’Shauy/messy, page 
358. 

(2419) CARUM NIGRUM. Fern. Zeeraseeah. 
Brought into India from Kunawur, and used as 
a carminative. (Royle.) — O’Shaughnessy, page 
358. 

(2420) CASEARIA ELLIPT1CA. Klaare 
znarum, Tam. This is a large shrub rather than 
a tree, the wood therefore can be of little value 
except for ornamental purposes. It is smooth, 


fine grained aud yellow coloured. The juice 
said to cure snake-bites.— Wight. 

(2421) CASHEW NUT. 


Hidgeillee, Badnm, Beno. 
Catsjoenooten. Dot. 

Noix d’ acajou, Fr. 
Akajunusse, Westmdische 
Auakarden, Gee. 


Cajew, Guz, & Hin. 
Acaju, It. 

Noxes d’acaju; Port. 
Nueces, d’acaju, Sp. 


Cashew nuts have already been noticed at 
some length, when describing the Anacardium 
occidental, the tree from which they are obtain¬ 
ed. Cashew nuts are kidney shaped bodies, at¬ 
tached to the fruit of the tree which is found in 
the East and W est Indies, and America. They 
are used as an article of food, and also as an in¬ 
gredient in chocolate and are procurable in 
all Southern and Eastern Asia. 


(2422) CASHEW APPLE OIL. Anacar- 
dium occidentale. This powerfully vesicat¬ 
ing oil is obtained from the pericarp of the Ca¬ 
shew Apple. It has been long known to the 
Native Physicians, and much resembles in its 
properties the acrid oil obtained from the mark - 
ing nut (Semecarpus Anacardium).— M. E. J. 
Rep. 

(2423) CASHEW GUM. Anacardium oc¬ 
cidentals. The trunk and branches of this 
tree yield, on being wounded during the ascent 
of the sap, a transparent gum similar in appear¬ 
ance to gum arabic, for which it is a good substi¬ 
tute. This gum is subastringent and being un¬ 
palatable to insects, is particularly adapted for 
use, where their depredations require to be guard¬ 
ed against.— M. E. J. R. 

(2424) CASHEW NUT OIL. Anacardt- 

UM OCCIDENTALE. 

Moondree cottay vennai, I Kajo ka tel. Hind. 

Taai. ' | 

The light, yellow, sweet tasted, and edible oil ob¬ 
tained from the nut of this tree, is in every re¬ 
spect equal, if not indeed superior, to either olive, 
or almond oil. It is very seldom prepared, the 
nuts being used as a table fruit.— M. E. J. R. 

(2425) CASHMERE GOAT. Perhaps the 
most highly prized of any animal in the East is 
the goat of Cashmere, with the long silky hair of 
which are worked the world-famed Cashmere 
shawls. They thrive best on the grassy slopes 
of the Cashmere hills, but are also reared with 
success iu Lahore and still further to the south. 

(2426) CASHMERE, a beautiful fabric manu¬ 
factured in the kingdom of Cashmere, from the fine 
wool growing about the roots of the hair of the 
Thibet goat. Cashmere shawls have a wide-spread 
fame, on account of their extreme softness, brilli¬ 
ancy, and elegance; and it has long been the aim of 
European nations to imitate, and if possible to 
equal them, applying to their manufacture the 
more speedy and elaborate methods which modern 
science has placed within reach. The oriental 
shawls are woven by an extremely slow process, 
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CASHMERE. 

and are therefore very costly. Tlie date of the 
manufacture is unknown, but these shawls have 
been celebrated ever since the British established 
themselves in India. As far as we can gather 
from the observations of various writers, the Thi- 
betian wool, being imported from Thibet and 
'fartary into Cashmere, is first bleached to rid it 
of a greyish hue which naturally belongs to it, then 
spun into yarn by women, and dyed of various co¬ 
lours. The yarn is next given out to the weav¬ 
ers by a merchant, who ^perhaps enters large¬ 
ly into the shawl trade, and engages a num¬ 
ber of shops in which men work for him ; or else 
he supplies a certain number of overseers called 
Oostauds with yarn, delivering to them at the 
same time instructions as to the quality, colour, 
patterns, &c. of the goods, and these men carry 
on the manufacture at their own houses, with the 
help of ordinary weavers. The Oostauds receive 
six or eight pice a day for their wages, the com¬ 
mon workman from one to lour pice, the value 
of a pice being about three-half pence. Thus 
scantily arc the shawl weavers of Cashmere re¬ 
warded, while the fabric they produce lias often 
been sold in London at from 10U/. to 4(J0/. the 
shawl. But it is fair to state that the manufac¬ 
ture of a remarkably line and elaborate shawl 
will sometimes occupy a shop for a whole year, 
two or three or perhaps four persons being con¬ 
stantly engaged on it. Plain shawls are simply 
woven with along narrow and heavy slilittle, but 
variegated shawls are worked with wooden need¬ 
les instead of a shuttle, there being a separate 
needle for each colour. In some of the richest 
shawls, scarcely a quarter of an inch is completed 
by three persons in one day. Sometimes, in or¬ 
der to hasten the process, a shawl is made in 
separate pieces at different looms, and the pieces 
are afterwards sewed together. This is done 
with great dexterity, so that it is not immediately 
detected. An overseer at each loom superin¬ 
tends the workmen, and if the pattern be new, he 
directs them as to the figures and colours, keep¬ 
ing before him a paper pattern of the device 
which is to be produced. The rough or inferior 
side of the shawl is uppermost on the frame, ne¬ 
vertheless the pattern is most accurately preserv¬ 
ed by the workers, who sit on benches while so 
employed. The shawls arc made both long and 
square, the former generally measuring 54 inches 
wide, and 126 long, the,latter 63 to 72 inches 
square. They are exquisitely soft, and warm, 
surpassing in these respects every other clothing 
material. In some parts of Asia these shawls are 
worn just as they come from the loom; but all 
those destined for India are carefully washed and 
packed near Lahore*.' The extent of the manu¬ 
facture in Cashmere has been differently stated: 
some years ago there were said to be 16,000 
looms in that kingdom; and if it be correct that 
about five shawls (including the inferior qualities) 
are made on an average at each loom during the 
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year, this give# a t&tal of 80,000 shawls as the 
annual produce of the kingdom. When Cash- 
mere was tributary to Afghanistan, a con¬ 
siderable portion of the revenue was exact¬ 
ed in shawls instead of money. The beauty 
and value of Cashmere shawls has led to 
various imitations, which at length have'prov¬ 
ed successful, both in France and England. The 
government of the former country gave encourage¬ 
ment to a patriotic and zealous man, M. Janbert, 
who exposed himself to great risk and hardship, 
in bringing from the East in 1823, a flock of 
Thibet goats, part of which were successfully 
reared at St. Oven, near Paris. The climate 
suited them well, so that for several years the 
proprietor was enabled to sell a great number of 
male and female goats, which were called Cash¬ 
mere goats. The Cashmere wool still imported 
from Thibet comes into Europe by way of 
Casan, on the eastern bank of the Volga. The 
mills for spinning it are very numerous in France 
where three principal descriptions of Cashmere 
shawls are manufactured, at Paris, Lyons, and 
Nismes. The Paris shawls are principally of the 
kind known as French Cashmere, in which, by 
the aid of the draw-loom and of the Jacquard, 
a surface appearance is given precisely similar to 
that of the oriental shawls. Both the warp and 
the weft are the yarn of pure Cashmere down: 
the figures and colours of the Indian shawls are 
faithfully copied, and the deception would be 
complete, did not the reverse side show the cut 
ends. What is called the Hindoo shawl, manu¬ 
factured at Paris, has its warp in spun silk which 
reduces the price. These imitation shawls are 
executed by as many shuttles as there are colours 
employed, which arc thrown across the warp ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the pattern, anti 
being in many cases introduced only at intervals, 
the yarn remains floating loose at the back of the 
piece, and is cut off afterwards. To contrive a 
method of weaving shawls that should be, like the 
eastern ones, both sides alike, was a difficult task, 
but was at last accomplished by Parisian ingenui¬ 
ty. In this case the yarns of the weft are not 
only equal in number to the colours of the pat¬ 
tern, but there are also as many little shuttles or 
pirns filled with these yarns as there are colours 
to be repeated in the breadth of the piece. Each 
of these small pirns or bobbins passes through 
only that portion of the flower in which the 
colour of its yam is to appear and stops on the 
one side and the other of the cloth exactly at its 
limit: it then returns upon itself, after having 
crossed the thread of the adjoining shuttle. From 
this reciprocal interweaving of the various yarns 
of the shuttles, it happens 1 hat, although the 
weft is made up of a great number of different 
threads yet they form a continuous line in the 
whole breadth of the web, upon which the lay or 
batten acts in the usual manner. The great art 
consists in avoiding confusion of the shuttles, 
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and in not striking up the l&f till* all have done 
their part. A wo,man assisted by two girls is 
able to conduct the 1 whole operation. But this 
close imitation of the oriental shawl is a very 
slow process, and therefore the shawls, must 
be necessarily costly. Lyons is famous for 
its Ihibet shawls, the weft of which is 
yarn, with a mixture of spun silk. The shawls 
of Nismes are celebrated for their low price 
and the ingenuity with which spun silk, 
Thibet down, and cotton are all worked up 
together.— Tomlinson , page 337. The Cashmere 
Shawls are usually divided into three groups, the 
“ Border Shawl;” the Rizayee or Shawl of the 
finest texture, and the ordinary Cashmere Shawl 
— M. E. J. R. Cashmere, and the next in 
quality Umritsir shawls, possess unequalled fine¬ 
ness, delicacy, and warmth. These shawls are 
brought to Bombay in large quantities direct 
from Cashmere,which are almost entirely export¬ 
ed to London. The trade is entirely in the hands 
of the natives.— Faulkner. 

(2427) CASSAVA on MANTOC. The shrub 
from which this substance is prepared is about 
six feet high, extensively grown for its farinace¬ 
ous root: there are several species, nearly all 
natives of America, principally of Brazil, whence 
it derives one of its common names of Manihot 
or Maudioc. Two species of Manihot have been 
found indigenous in South Australia. The va¬ 
rieties commonly cultivated for their roots, are 
the sweet and the bitter. The Sweet cassava is 
the Janiphi (or Jatropha,) LoefUntjii , of Kunth ; 
the Manihot Aipi , of Bold.—This species has a 
spindle-shaped root, brown externally, about six 
or seven ounces or more in weight, which con¬ 
tains amylaceous matter, without any bitterness, 
and is used as food, after being rasped and wash¬ 
ed, so as to cleanse it from the fibrous matter, in 
the same manner as arrowroot is prepared. It 
is distinguished from the bitter cassava by a 
tough ligneous fibre, which runs through the 
heart of the tuber. Manihot starch is some¬ 
times imported into Europe under the name of 
Brazilian arrowroot. The cassava is known in 
Peru as yucca. A dry mixed soil is best suited 
to its culture. So exhausting is this crop, that 
it cannot be raised more than two or three times 
successively on the same land. The roots arrive 
at maturity in eight or nine months after plant¬ 
ing, but may be kept in the ground a much 
longer time without injury. Sweet cassava might 
be sliced, dried in the sun, and sent to Europe 
in that state. In dry weather the process suc¬ 
ceeds remarkably well, and the dried slices keep 
for a considerable time. Dr. Shier ascertained 
that when these sliced and dried roots were first 
steeped and then boiled, they return to very 
nearly their original condition, and make an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for the potato. The plant 
thrives on even the poorest soil; the mode of 
planting is -simple. It consists in laying cuttings 
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a foot long in square pits a foot deep, and cover¬ 
ing* them with mould, leaving the upper ends 
open. From two to four pieces may be placed 
in each square. The,planting ought to be in the 
rainy season. The cuttings must be made from 
the full-grown stem. A humid soil causes- the 
root to decay, a dry soil is therefore more adapt¬ 
ed for its cultivation. As blossoms are occa¬ 
sionally plucked from potato plants, so the mani¬ 
hot or cassava is deprived of its bud9 to increase 
the size of its roots. The raw root of the bitter 
species, when taken out of the ground, is poiso¬ 
nous. If exposed, however to the sun for a short 
time, it is innocuous, and when boiled is .quite 
wholesome. The starch of the root of the ma¬ 
nioc is prepared in the following manner, as des¬ 
cribed by Dr. Ure:—“The roots are washed 
and reduced to a pulp by means of a rasp or 
grater. The pulp is put into coarse strong can¬ 
vas bags, and thus submitted to the action of a 
powerful press, by which it parts with most of 
its noxious juice. As the active principle of this 
juice is volatile, it is easily dissipated by baking 
the squeezed cakes of pulp upon a plate of hot. 
iron. The pulp thus dried concretes into lumps, 
which become hard and friable as they cool. 
They are then broken into pieces, and laid out 
in the sun to dry. In this state they are a whole¬ 
some! nutriment. These cakes constitute the only 
provisions laid in by the natives, in their voyages 
upon the Amazon. Boiled in water, with a little 
beef or mutton, they form a kind of soup similar 
to that of rice. The cassava cakes sent to Eu¬ 
rope are composed almost, entirely of starch, 
along wit h a few fibres of the ligneous matter. 
It may be purified by diffusion in warm water, 
passing the milky mixture through a linen cloth, 
evaporatiug the straining liquid over the fire, 
with constant agitation. The starch, dissolved 
by the heat, thickens as the water evaporates, 
but on being stirred it becomes granulated, and 
must be finally dried in a proper stove. The 
Bitter cassava is the Janipha Manihot, of Kunth; 
the Jatropha Manihot , of Linmeus ; and Mani¬ 
hot ntilismua, Bold.—This species has a knotty 
root, black externally, which is occasionally 30lbs. 
in weight. In the root there is much starchy 
matter deposited, usually along with a poisonous 
narcotic substance, which is said to be hydrocy¬ 
anic acid. The juice of the plant, when distilled, 
affords as a first product a liquor which, in the 
dose of thirty drops, will cause the death of a 
man in six minutes. It is doubted whether this 
acid pre-exists in the plant; some suppose it to 
be generated after it is grated down into a pulp. 
It can be driven off by roasting, and then the 
starch is used in the form of cassava bread. It 
is principally from the starch of the bitter iqs«d&a 
that tapioca' is prepared by elutriation and* t $te- 
nulating on hot plates. This serves to aggluti¬ 
nate it into the form of concretions, constituting of 
the tapioca of commerce. This being starch very 
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nearly pure, is often prescribed by physicians as 
an aliment of easy digestion. A tolerably good 
imitation of it is made by beating,stirring, and dry¬ 
ing potato starch in a similar way. The grated 
starch of the roots, floated in water, is spontane¬ 
ously deposited, and when repeatedly washed and 
dried in the sun, forms cassava flour, called 
“ Moussache” by the French. The juice of the 
bitter cassava, mixed with molasses and ferment¬ 
ed, has been made into an intoxicating liquor, 
which is much relished by the negroes and Indi¬ 
ans. The concentrated juice of the bitter cassa¬ 
va, under the name of cassareep, forms the basis 
of the West India dish, “ pepper pot.” One of 
its most remarkable properties is its highly au- 
tiseptie power, preserving meat that has been 
boiled in it for a much longer period than can be 
done by any other culinary process. Cassareep 
was originally an Indian preparation. The ma¬ 
nioc or cassava is cultivated in America, on both 
sides of the equator, to about latitude 30 de¬ 
grees north and south. Among the mountains 
of intertropi.cal America, it reaches to an eleva¬ 
tion of 3,200 feet. It is cultivated also in great 
abundance on the island of Zanzibar, and among 
the negro tribes of Eastern Africa to the Mono- 
moesy, inclusive; on the west coast of Africa, in 
Congo and Guinea. It has also been introduced in¬ 
to Asia. The farina of the manioc is almost the 
only kind of meal used in Brazil, at least in the 
north, near the equator. An acre of manioc is 
said to yield as much nutriment as six acres of 
wheat. Meyen states, “ It is not possible suffi¬ 
ciently to praise the beautiful manioc plant.” 
The Indians find in this a compensation l'or the 
rice and other cerealia of the Old World. It 
has been carried from Brazil to the Mauritius 
and Madagascar. Tapioca is a preparation of 
Cassava and the following quantities of Brazilian 
arrowroot, or tapioca, were imported in the un¬ 
dermentioned years into Britain. 



Cwts. 


Cwts. 

1833 . 

942 

1838 . 

462 

1834 . 

S88 

1839 . 

402 

1835 . 

... 1,003 

1840 . 

983 

1836 . 

... 3,735 

1841 . 

. 1,870 

1837 . 

... 2,142 

1843 . 

. 2,325 


The cassava root grows abundantly in most of 
the West India islands and tropical America; 
the trouble of planting is inconsiderable, and the 
profit arising from its manufacture, even by the 
common process of hand-grating, is immense. 
Enterprising colonial settlers should give this a 
fair trial, as well as encourage the present grow¬ 
ers to increase their crops and improve the qua¬ 
lity of the article, so as to render it suitable for 
the English market. The manufacture of starch 
will one of these days become a productive 
sqfurpe of colonial wealth. Since Cassava was 
fijjsT grown in the West,its capabilities as a starch- 
producer have, to a certain extent, been known, 
and for that purpose it has been iu limited use. 
Mr. James Glen, of llaagsbosch plantation, De- 
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merara, erected machines on his plantation for 
grinding the root and preparing the starch of the 
bitter cassava, and shipped Hie article in consi¬ 
derable quantities to Europe, where it was sold 
at a price which puts the profit upon sugar cul¬ 
tivation completely to the blush. His agent in 
Glasgow writes, that any quantity (like that al¬ 
ready shipped) can command a ready sale at 9d. 
per. lb. Its use is co-extetisive, or nearly so, 
with that of sugar. A sample of a ton, prepared 
at llaagsbosch in 1841, was submitted for exa¬ 
mination to Dr. Shier, at the colonial laboratory, 
Georgetown, who admitted it to be a beautiful 
specimen of starch, although it had undergone 
but one washing. The root from which it was 
made, was planted eight or nine months previ¬ 
ously, upon an acre of soil, which had never un¬ 
dergone any preparation of ploughing, or been 
broken and turned up in any way. The plants 
were never weeded after they had begun to 
spring, nor were they tended or disturbed until 
they were ripe and pulled up. The expense of 
planting the acre was five dollars, and reaping 
this crop would, I suppose, amount to as much 
more, say £2 in all. The green cassava was ne- 
vev weighed, but the acre yielded fully a ton of 
starch—equal at 9d. per lb., to £84. The experi¬ 
mental researches of Dr. Shier have led him to 
believe that the green bitter cassava will give 
one-fifth its weight of starch. If this be the case 
the return per acre would, under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances, when the land is properly worked, 
be enormous. On an estate of Essequibo, a short 
time ago, an acre of cassava, grown in fine permea¬ 
ble soil, was lifted and weighed ; it yielded 25 tons 
of green cassava. Such a return as this per acre 
would enable tropical colonies to inundate Great 
Britain with food, and at a rate which would 
make flour to be considered a luxury. Dr. Shier 
is convinced that, in thoroughly drained land, 
where the roots can penetrate the soil, and where 
its permeability would permit of their indefinite 
expansion, a return of 25 tons an acre might 
uniformly be calculated upon. What a blessing, 
not only for those colonies, but for the world, 
would the introduction be of this cheap and nu¬ 
tritious substitute for the potato,— Sinmonds , 
page 370. 

(2428) CASSIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminosa. It consists of 
a large number of species, chiefly inhabiting the 
tropical or temperate parts of the world, and in¬ 
cluding among them the plants that produce the 
Senna leaves so commonly employed as a purga¬ 
tive. The genus Cassia belongs to the sub-order 
Caesalpinieae of Leguminosac. Cassia Fistula and 
other species are now referred by some, to Cuthar- 
tocarpus. The leaflets of several different species of 
Cassia constitute the various kind of senna called 
Senna leaves. In addition to the leaflets, the leaf¬ 
stalk and pods are frequently present, especially 
in the Alexandrian Senna, which contains also the 













Chychrn, Egypt. 
Kushmce zurk, also Hub- 
oos-soudan, Auab. 
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leaves and pods of Tephrosia Jpollinea, and the 
leaves, but rarely the follicles, of Cynanchum arg¬ 
hel, Delile (Cassia oleafoUum, Nectoux), a plant 
belonging to the natural order Apocynacea, which 
possesses deleterious properties, lhe leaves of 
this last named plant constitute two parts in ten 
of the^Senna of Alexandria. The Tripoli Seuna 
is free from it, as is likewise the Tinnevelly Senna, 
which is now the best and cheapest in the markets 
of Britain, and should always be preferred, as 
much of the griping tendency of common Sen¬ 
na is due to the presence of the Arghel leaves. 
The Senna Leaves met with in the continental 
markets or shops are frequently adulterated with 
the leaves and berries of the Curiaria inyrtifolia, 
a very poisonous plant.— Engl. Cyc. page 793. 
When free from adulterations, Senna furnishes a 
most valuable purgative medicine ; but when 
impure, its action is accompanied with nausea, 
griping, and other unpleasaut symptoms. It is 
desirable therefore to free it from impurities be¬ 
fore administering it or subjecting it to the 
action of water to form an infusion.— Eug. Cyc. 
page 794. 

(2429) CASSIA ABSUS. 

Chusmuk, also chusinee- 
gnh, Pers. 

Chuksoo, Hind. 
Akakalis, Greek. 

This shrub (described by Koxb. FI. Ind. vol. 
ii.) is extremely common in the Deyra Dhoon 
and on the plains of northern India. It is a small 
biennial or triennial, covered with glutinous hairs, 
legumes six seeded, seeds black. M. Delile men¬ 
tions this seed as the Chyclim of the Egyptians, 
brought by the caravans from Darfour, the pow¬ 
dered seeds being used as an application in cases 
of chronic opthnlmia. Mr. Boyle informs us 
they are used for the same purposes in India, and 
are known by nearly the same name, Chaksoo be¬ 
ing the Hindostanec, Chusmuk and Chusmeeguh 
the Persian, Kushmeezurk and liub-ul-Soudan, 
Arabic. To this is also aded Akakalis as a 
Gre^k name.— Hoyle, p. 184. This term is well 
known in the bazars.— O'Bh. p. 309. 

(2430) CASSIA ACUTIFOLIA, (Alexandri¬ 
an senna.) Is found in Arabia Felix, Upper 
Egypt, Arabia, and Senaar, between the Nile 
ana Bed Sea. Cassia acutifolia, is a small under 
shrub, with ovate lanceolate sharp-pointed leaf¬ 
lets, yellow flowers in terminal erect racemes, and 
compressed velvety legumes an inch long and 
half an inch broad. It forms an important arti¬ 
cle in the commerce of the countries where it 
grows. It is chiefly sent to Alexandria for ship¬ 
ment, whenee it has gained the name of Alex¬ 
andrian senna among the drug-merchants. It is 
considered the most valuable of all the sennas.— 
Eng. Oyc. page 798. This species constitutes 
the bulk of the senna consumed for medical pur¬ 
poses in Europe. It is much adulterated with 
the leaves of Cynanchum arghel, Tephrosia Ap- 
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oilmen, and Coriaria inyrtifolia.— O'Bhaughimy, 
page 806. 

(2431) CASSIA ALATA. Winged Cassia. 
Senna alata. Boxb. FL Ind. ii. p. 349. 


Dao murden, Hum. 
Dadrugna, Sans. 

Semie Aghatee. Tam. 
Vulaitie Aghatie, Dux. 


Seetna Avaaee, Tee. 
Broad leaved cassia, £. 
Cassia Alata, Lin. 
Dveepa gustia, San*. 


The fresh leaves bruised and mixed with lime 
juice are deemed a powerful specific in ring-worm. 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy had often tried them, and 
with decided advantage. Ainslie mentions (p. 
109) that the fresh leaves, simply bruised and 
rubbed upon the eruption, are also found in many 
instances to remove it. The whole plant is used 
by the Tatnuls as a remedy in venereal, in poison¬ 
ed bites, and as a general tonic.— O'Sh. p. 308. 
This species bears a profusion of gaudy, yellow 
flowers, and is much cultivated by the natives of 
Tenasserim for its medicinal properties in diseas¬ 
es of the skin.— Mason. It is a stunted shrub, 
pretty only when in flower. An ointment prepar¬ 
ed from its fresh leaves is almost a specific in 
ring-worm.— Beng. Thar, page 383. 

(2432) CASSIA AURICULATA. 

Tangbedoo. Tel. Turner, Hind. 

Mayharie and Talopodo, Avarny puttay, Tam. 

Sans. 

One of the commonest shrubs in the Madras 
Presidency, grows abundantly in the sterile 
tracts : also in all parts of the Deccan. The bark 
is used for tanning, and the stems to make native 
tooth-brushes- This plant is of great importance 
to the tanner, its virtues are well known to the 
native Chuckler, who can obtain a large quantity 
of the bark at a low rate, and with it a soft and 
durable leather may be turned out. On the 
whole, it is perhaps the best of the indigenous 
astringents of southern India for this purpose. 
The powder of the dried seeds is introduced 
into the eye in extreme stages of opthalmia. The 
seeds are also used as tonics, in the form of elec¬ 
tuary, the dose of which is a small tea-spoonful 
twice daily.— Ainslie, ii. p. 32. All parts of the 
plant have much astringency, and seem to possess 
no other property.— O'Sh. p. 309. Its wood is 
known as the Tangada wood, Tangada kurra, Tel. 
and its bark as Avaraiputtai, Tam. 

(2433) CASSIA BARK. Laurus CASsiA.Lin. 
j Lawanga puttav, Tam. | Darchinie, Duk. 

Cassia Bark is the bark of Cinnamomnm 
((Cassia, Blume) Aromaticum, Nees v. Etenbeck, 
(Laurus Cassia, Linn,) and of other species. 
Cassia is mentioned by early Greek writers; in 
the Bible by the name Kiddah, and is one kind of 
Cassia in Diosc, i. c, 12. It is translated Cassia 
ip Exod. xxx. 24 (v. Kiddah, and Kinnamon, 
Bibl. Cycl. and Antiq. of Hind. Med ^ p. 84). 
There are several distinct sources of Cassia,though 
it is often described as produced by the launu 
ftassia of Linnaeus, a plant, said to be of Ceylon 
and the Peninsula of India, but which it is diffi- 
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cult to determine. Dr. Wight has shown that no 
less than three species were included by Linnseus 
under one name : one plant is Litu'aa Zeylanica, 
Dawalkurunda of the Cingalese ; another, appa¬ 
rently Cinnamomum mlphuraltm of Nees, is the 
C. perpetuo-jlorens of Burmann ; and the third, 
the Carua of Rheede (Hort. Mai. i. 57), Dr. 
Wight considers to be the Cinnamomum inert of 
Nees. Herman’s own plant of Cassia lignea, in 
the British Museum, is named WaUcurunda, and 
is a true Cinnamomum. Cassia bark, called 
Cassia lignea (and by the Chinese Kwei Pe, or 
Cassia-skin), we learn from the Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory, ii. 455, is exported from China to all parts 
of the world, sewed up in mats, usually two or 
more rolls in each mat, and a pound in each roll. 
From China it is imported into Singapore, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Bombay. It is imported into Great 
Britain from all these places, and sdso from Ma¬ 
nilla, as well as from Quilon and Madras, and is 
kept in all shops and sold as Cinnamon, this 
being distinguished by the name of true Cinna¬ 
mon, and must be specially asked for by this 
name. Chinese Cassia or Cinnamon, as it is 
also called, is, according to Mr. Reeves, produc¬ 
ed in the province of Kwangsi, whose principal 
city Kwei-ling derives its name from the forests 
of Cassia by which it is surrounded. It is also 
said to be produced in Cochin-China in the dry 
sandy districts lying north-west of the town of 
Faifoe, between 15° and 16° of N. lat., and im¬ 
ported into Canton, &c. to the extent of 250,000 
lbs.; also, that it is preferred to the Cinna¬ 
mon of Ceylon. Mr. Crawford (Embassy to 
Siam, p. 470) says that the epidermis is not 
freed from the bark, as it is in that of Ceylon, 
that the superior kinds arc retained for consump¬ 
tion in China, and the inferior re-exported to 
Singapore, &c. and to Europe. Cassia, though 
it bears a considerable resemblance to Cinnamon, 
is usually in single quills, seldom more than 
double, from £ to £ or even 1 inch in diameter. 
It is thicker, rougher, more dense, and breaks 
with a shorter fracture, and is of a darker red 
colour than Cinnamon, and its powder of a red¬ 
dish-brown tint. Its taste is more pungent and 
stronger, but not so sweet and grateful as that 
of the true Cinnamon, and its odour less agree¬ 
able. That from China is now always stripped 
of its epidermis, and is probably produced by 
the plant described below under the name of ] 
Cinnamomum aromaticum. — Royle, p. 542. , 

(2434) CASSIA BERRIES, or Dalchinie j 
Berries, are produced in the Nuggur districts 
of Mysore from the same plant as the Cassia 
buds. The berries are an article of trade in the 
Ndggur divisioifof Mysore. (Signed) J. Kirk¬ 
patrick.— Rohde, M.8.S. 

(2435) CASSIA BUDS. Laurus Cassia, Lin. 

Sirnagapoo, Tam. Kasielblamen, Dut. 

Tqjputka pbul, Hind. Nagkessur, Guz. 

Nagayche aloo, Tei.. Flores de cassia, Port. 

Cassia Buds (called by the Chines# Kwei-tsze, 


or Cassia-seeds), were formerly officinal under the 
name of Flos Lanri Cnssise. Cassia Buds are the 
dried flower buds (perianth and ovary) of the 
Cassia tree, the Cinnamomum aromaticum, and 
are mostly brought from China. They bear some 
resemblance to a clove, but are smalley, and 
when fresh have a rieh cinnamon flavor.— Sim- 
monds. They should be chosen round, fresh, and 
free from stalk and dirt. They have the flavor 
and pungency of cassia. The exports from Can¬ 
ton in 1844 were 21,500 lbs.; in 185<», 44,140 
lbs., valued at 7,400 dollars. The average quanti¬ 
ty of Cassia Buds imported into the United King¬ 
dom, in each of the thirteen years ending with 
1842, was 40,231 lbs.; the average quantity en¬ 
tered for home consumption in these years was 
6,610 lbs., and the average annual amount of duty 
received was £3 12.— Simmonds. They are export¬ 
ed from Canton in considerable quantities, have 
some resemblance to cloves or to nails with round 
heads, or are cup-shaped when the perianth 
bud falls off. Those that are fresh and plump' 
are preferred. They are imported into Britain 
chiefly for use in confectionary, forming one of 
the ingredient .■* of many old receipts. From the 
Chinese Repository, the opinion of Mr. Reeves, 
of Nees, &c., it is more than probable that 
both Cassia Imds and Cassia lignea are ob¬ 
tained from the same tree. The buds have the 
flavour and pungency of taste of Cassia, and 
yield an essential oil upon distillation. The Cin- 
naniomnm aromaticum, Nees v. Esenb , from 
which Cassia Bark and Cassia Buds are supposed 
to be obtained, is a tree of considerable size. Bran¬ 
ches angular, twigs and petioles covered with 
down. Leaves often nearly opposite, though usual¬ 
ly alternate, oblong-lanceolate, acute at each end, 
triple-nerved, or with three nerves which unite into 
a single nerve above the insertion of the leaf-stalk, 
and disappear towards the apex of the leaf; the 
nerves are, like the twigs, covered with broken 
(strigulose) downiness, with curved veinlets on 
the under surface. Panicles narrow, silky.—This 
is the C. Cassia of Blume, introduced from China, 
and the Laurus Cassia, t. 3. of the brothers Nees, 
in their paper on the Cinnamon, also of Hort. 
Kewensis, ii. p. 427, and the Laurus, Cinnamo¬ 
mum of Andrew’s ltcpos. t. 595, often quoted 
596. The leaves taste mucilaginous and Cinna- 
monic. Dr. Findley says that as grown in 
stoves they are almost insipid, mucilaginous, and 
somewhat astringent. Dr. Royle received a speci¬ 
men of this plant (named Cinnamomum chinense ) 
from the Messrs. Loddiges, who informed him that 
it was imported by their house from China in 
1790. This is probably the source of the various 
plants in hot-houses. The leaves taste mucilagin¬ 
ous, but also aromatic. Cassia, on the authority 
of Mr. Marshall, has been usually thought to be 
only the coarser kilids of the Cinnamon of Ceylon, 
or that separated from the larger branches or 
thick roots, and that, though intended for Con- 
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sumption in Asia, has been imported into 
England and sold as Cassia lignea. But this, as 
has been observed, can have seldom taken place, 
for it cannot be traced among the exports of 
Ceylon, where, moreover, all Cinnamon, whether 
coarse or fine, pays an export duty of 3«. a 
pounft, and the Cassia, even in England, is not 
worth more than Is- a pound. —lioyle . At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, Cassia Buds were 
exhibited from Mysore, Cauara and Travancore. 
This spice is less known than it deserves to be, 
and is now exported pretty largely from the West¬ 
ern Coast.— M. E. J. R. With Cassia Buds the 
Vyteans and Mahomedan Physicians prepare a 
stomachic infusion which is a favorite remedy with 
them in many complains.— Ainslies Materia Me - 
dica, page 8. Cassia Buds arc produced by the 
same plant from which Cassia-lignea is obtained. 
They are of a dark brown colour, with the form 
not unlike that of a small nail. The flavour 
and taste resemble those of cinnamon. Cassia 
buds are brought to Bombay from China and 
the Malabar Coast, and are chiefly used in 
medicine. According to the English Cyclopscdia, 
the unexpanded flowers, when they have attain¬ 
ed about a fourth of their complete size, of a 
species of Ciunamomnm , are collected and sold 
under this name. Much diversity of opinion ex¬ 
ists respecting the particular species of plant 
which yields this article. Professor C. G. Nees 
von Esenbeck (who is perhaps the best authority) 
says it is chiefly Cinnamommu aromaticum (Nees) 
and partially Ginvamomum dutce (Nees), Laurus 
dulcis (Roxb.), Cinnamomum GHneuse (Blum.) ; 
while Dr. Th. F. Ludwig Nees von Esen¬ 
beck ascribes it to Laurus Taviala (Hamilton, 

‘ Linn. Trans.’ xiii. p. 556, the Laurus Cassia, 

‘ Hort. Beng.’), and Dierbach to the Laurus Cu- 
beha. (Lour,), which last supposition is at variance 
with the statement of Louricro (‘ Flora Cochincn- 
sis’, p. 310), respecting the action of the berries 
of that species. Cassia Buds have the appearance 
of nails with heads of different sizes and shapes, 
according to the period of growth when collected. 
But all artificial process is employed by the Chi¬ 
nese collector, of pressing the top against a flat 
hard body, by wdiich the ovary or fruit is pre¬ 
vented falling out. Externally they are of a 
dark or grayish-brown ; the fruit, which is with¬ 
in, is of a bright brown. The taste and odour 
resemble cinnamon. By distillation they yield a 
heavy yellowish-coloured oil. It was at one time 
supposed that an inferior sort, nearly devoid of 
taste, which is met with in commerce, was the 
genuine, which had been previously deprived of 
its oil; but Martius shewed that this was a spu¬ 
rious kind, which is distinguished from the true 
by having the upper part of the calyx marked by 
six slits or incisions. It is moreover not so 
sound as the true sort, and is furnished with a 
longer foot-stalk. It should be remembered that 
the term Cassia used here has no relation to the 
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genus which yields the Sennas' of commerce. 
The uses of Cassia Buds are the same as those of 
cinnamon and cloves.— Eng. Ogc. page 'll. 

(2436) CASSIA ELONGATA. Senna plant. 
Sgn. C. lanceolate, Boyle. Off. The leaves— 
the Tinnevelly senna, or Senna raekhi, of the ba¬ 
zars. This is a native of the interior of India, 
according to some authorities ; others believe it 
to be only naturalized. Cassia lanceolata (of 
Forskal, Suna mukee of the Arabians) and Cas¬ 
sia ethiopica, furnish other kinds of Senna. 
The greater part of the produce of Cassia 
lanceolata finds its way to India through the 
Red Sea, Surat, Bombay, and Calcutta. In 
1838-39, the Calcutta imports were 966 maunds 
,at 6 Rs. per maund of 82 lbs. This species has 
been cultivated successfully by Mr. Hughes at 
Tinnevelly, and Dr. Royle at Seharunpore. The 
plants in these situations yield a drug quite 
equal in value to the best imported article. In 
the Calcutta Garden the plant does not thrive 
well.—O’ Sliauglmessy, page 306. 

(2437) CASSIA FISTULA, Lin. Purging 
Cassia. This has been unfortunately named, as il 
is constantly confounded w ith the Cassia yielded 
by the family of Laurels, with which the present 
product has nothing to do. The plant is a na¬ 
tive of India, where it is constantly employed in 
medicine by the natives, and thus became known 
to the Arabs. The tree has been introduced into 
the West Indies, whence Cassia pods are now im¬ 
ported, as well as from India and the north of 
America. It is one of the most showy of tfees, hav¬ 
ing something of the foliage of the Ash, with the 
inflorescence of the Laburnum. Leaves from 12 
to 18 inches long, with from 4 to 8 pair of op¬ 
posite, ovate, rather pointed leaflets, smooth on 
both sides, of a light green colour, from 2 to 6 
inches long and 1 to 3 broad. Stipules minute. 
Petioles round, without glands. Racemes 1 to 
2 feet long, pendulous, without bracts. “ The 
three lower filaments longer than the others, with 
oblong anthers opening by two lines in the face, 
the other 7 elavate, with pores at the small end.” 
(Lindley.) Ovary slender, smooth, one-celled, 
with numerous seeds, and without any transverse 
separations. Legumes cylindrical, 1 to 2 feet 
long, smooth, somewhat obtuse, indehiscent, 
marked externally with 3 longitudinal bands, one 
being opposite to the two others, divided into a 
number of spurious cells by transverse partitions. 
Seed one in each cell, surrounded by a soft blaek- 
ish-coloured pulp. On account of this peculiari¬ 
ty of the legume, this plant is sometimes but un¬ 
necessarily placed in a separate genus, Caiharto- 
carpus. The pods being officinal on account of 
the pulp, those are to be chosen which are heavy, 
and in which seeds do not rattle* The pulp is 
of a blackish colour, viscid, with a rather mawk¬ 
ish sweet taste, and a slight sickly odour. To 
separate the pulp, wash it out from the bruised 
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pod* with boiling water, strain'and then evapo¬ 
rate to * proper consistence. Soubeiran states 
th*t four ounces of pod give one ounce of pulp. 
This, analysed by Vauquelin, yielded Sugnr.Gum, 
Extractive, Vegetable Jelley, Gluten, Parenchy¬ 
ma, Water. M. Henry states that the Sugar 
possesses the nauseous taste peculiar to the pulp, 
and he has announced the presence of a principle 
having many of the properties of Tannin. Action. 
Utes. Laxative ; in large doses, Purgative.— 
Moyle page 355. 

(2438) CASSIA FLORIDA. Flowery Cas¬ 
sia. Though not so handsome as either of the 
preceding species, the Flowery Cassia is extensive¬ 
ly multiplied on the Tenasserim Coast. It is a 
slender, graceful tree, “ every branch terminat¬ 
ing in a Targe panicle of deep yellow blossoms ;” 
and when several are clustered together, waving 
their radiant glories in the floods of a noon-tide 
sun, they look like illumined hills on the eve of 
a Burman Carnival. — Mason. 

(2439) CASSIA PLANTS, namely Cassia 
Lanceolata, C. Obovata, and other species, 
(0. Senna, Linn.) producing the Senna-leaves. 
Senna has been distinctly known only since 
the time of the Arabs ; but they refer to the le¬ 
gumes only, though the leaves have long been 
employed m the East. There is, however, great 
uncertainty respecting the species of Cassia which 
yield the different commercial varieties. This is 
owing partly to all the Senna countries not having 
been thoroughly explored, and partly to species 
having been formed from imperfect specimens and 
others from leaves collected out of differ¬ 
ent samples of the Sennas of commerce. The 
following species seem to be clearly distinct. 
Forskal’s 0. lanceolata, has been changed in con¬ 
sequence of the great confusion which has arisen 
from this name having been applied by so many 
authors to the sharp-leaved Senna, which is im¬ 
ported in such large quantities both from Arabia 
and Egypt, and to which he restricts it. 

_ I. Cassia Forskalii (C. lanceolata, Forsk. and 
Findley FI. Med, p. 259). Leaflets in 4 or 5 pairs, 
never more; oblong and either acute or obtuse, 
not at all ovate or lanceolate, and perfectly free 
from downiness even when young ; the petioles 
have constantly a small round brown gland a little 
above the base. The pods are erect, oblong, 
tapering to the base, obtuse, turgid, mucronate, ra¬ 
ther falcate, especially when young, at which time 
they are sparingly Covered with coarse scattered 
hairs. (Lindl. 1. c.) Collected by Dr. S. Fis¬ 
cher in Palm-grounds in the valley of Fatmh, 
flowering at the end of February. " Forskal de¬ 
scribes this as being distinguished “ glandula su¬ 
pra basin petioli. It was found by him at 
Bunted and about Mor. It ft called Sum by 
the Arabs, and probably yields Some of the Ara¬ 
bian Senna of commerce. 
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2. Cassia lanceolata (Fig. 59, taken from 
the Author’s “Illustrations of Himalayan Bo¬ 
tany,” t. 87.) This is a bushy annual, of 
about 2 to 3 feet in height, extremely leafy, 
and of most luxuriant inflorescence in a cul¬ 
tivated state. The stems are erect, round, 
smooth, a little flexuose towards the apex. The 
leaves alternate, abruptly pinnate. The leaflets 
5 to 8 pairs, with short petioles, ovato-acute in 
the lower and lanceolate-acute in the upper parts 
of the plant, “ slightly mucronulate, • smoot h 
above, rather downy beneath (especially in young 
leaves), with the veins turning inwards and form¬ 
ing a flexuose intramarginal line ; petioles with¬ 
out glands; stipules softly spinescent, semihas- 
tate, spreading, minute.” Racemes axillary and 
terminal, erect, rather longer than the leaves. 
Ovary linear, downy, falcate, with a smooth re¬ 
curved style. Legumes (3) pendulous, mem¬ 
branous, flat, only slightly protuberant over the 
seeds, oblong, sometimes elliptical, nearly 
straight, with the upper margin, a little curved, 
tapering abruptly towards the base, and rounded 
at the apex, of a brown colour, containing from 
5 to 8 white rugose seeds (2). These are 
figured by Gsertner, ii. t. 146. It is probably 
tin; Cassia medica of Forsk. p. cxi., and agrees 
witli his specimen of “ Senna Meccae Lohajse in- 
veniebatur f'oliis 5—7 jugis, lineari-Ianceolati9,” 
p. 85, of which Forskal states large quantities are 
yearly exported from the district of Abu-arisch 
to Jidda- The species includes, 

a. Tinuevelly Senna, cultivated by Mr. Hughes 
in the south of India; also that cultivated by Dr. 
Moyle at Saliarunpore, C. lanceolata , Royle Him. 
Bot. t. 37, and by Dr. Wight near Madras, v. fig. 
60, b. and spec, in Brit. Mus. It is the Cassia offi¬ 
cinalis of Gaert. and Roxburgh, FI. Ind. ii. p. 346, 
which name ought to have been retained, or the 
above C. medica, Forsk. instead of C. elongata 
being coined, especially as this was formed from 
the leaves of a cultivated Indian Senna found in 
commercial samples. It is cultivated by Dr. Gib¬ 
son, near Poona. Dr. Bums writes that he has 
found the lanceolate Senna wild near Koira in 
Guzerat. His cultivated specimens, if picked, 
would form good Senna. 

b. Cassia lanceolata of most authors. C. acuti- 
folia., Hayne, ix. t. 41. Nees and Eberm.t. 345. 
St. and Church. PI. 30, as C. Senna. These best 
represent the form of Alexandrian Senna (v, 60, 
a., a small leaf), and specimen in Brit. Mus. 
from Senaar.— (. Kotschy .) It ft found in the val¬ 
leys of the desert to the south and east of Syene 
or Assouan, and collected for the trade to Cairo, 
forming 3-5ths, of Alexandrian Senna. 

c. Cassia acutjfolia, called of Delile, Esenbeck 
and Eberm, t. 348. (fig, 60, c.) The leaf¬ 
lets are narrower and more tapering towards the 
apex than the foregoing, as might be expected in 
a poorer soil and drier climate. Some of the In- 
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dian specimens in Dr. Bottler's Herbarium closely 
resemble this variety; also African specimens 
from Tajowra to the south of the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. Dr. Boyle is unable to distinguish 
these by any permaneutcharaeters, nor driedSenna- 
leaveg cultivated at Saharunpore from good speci¬ 
mens of Bombay Serna (that is ordinary Indian 
Senna)imported into Britain from India; nor 
these from Buna Mukki sent him by I)r. Mal- 
colmson from Aden, and which he states are “ the 
produce of Africa, but in appearence exactly re¬ 
semble the Arabian Suua. In the market both are 
sold as one kind, and bring the same price.” 

3. Cassia ovata of Mernt, Diet, de Mat. Med. 
b. 613. C. cethiopica, Guibourt Is probably 
a distinct species, as it is said to have a gland 
at the base of the petiole and another between 
each pair of leaflets. The leaflets are in 3 to 
5 pairs, exactly oval acute, slightly pubescent 
below ; the follicles are thin, pale yellow colour¬ 
ed, l-3rd smaller than those of C. obovata. 
It is said to be found both in Nubia and Fezzan, 
and to furnish exclusively the Senna of Tripoli, 
Sene de Tripoli. It is extremely like a variety 
of O. lanceolata. The figure of C. Senna in Ste¬ 
venson and Churchill, Med. Bot. t. 30, quoted 
by Dr. Pereira as representing this plant, is re¬ 
ferred to by Dr. Lindley as a good representation 
of C. auctifolia of Deiile. But Mernt and De 
Lens say of it: “ Nous ne le connaissons que par 
les feuilles et les fruits qu’on en voit dans la com¬ 
merce.” M. Guibourt calls it C. cetjiiopica ; but 
instead of referring to C, lanceolata of Colladon, 
PI. xv. f. e. as representing this species, he says 
that it is exactly represented by the Sene de Nu- 
bie of Nectoux, pi. 2. 

4. Cassia pbovata, Colladon, Hayne, ix. 42. 
Nees and Eberm. 347. Diffuse herbaceous plant. 
Leaves equally pinnate, glandless. Leaflets 
4-6 pairs (somewhat villous, Boxb.) obovate, 
obtuse, but slightly mueronate, unequal at the 
base, the terminal pair more cuneate and 
larger. Stipules triangular, narrow, and tapering, 
rather stiff and spreading. Flowers yellow, in 
raonnes. Bracts ovate, cordate, acuminate, con¬ 
cave, single-flowered. Legumes broad, membra¬ 
nous, smooth, lunate in shape, rounded at each 
end, with an elevated crest over each side on both 
valves, so as to form an interrupted ridge along 
the middle of each valve. Seeds 6 to 8, wedge- 
shaped, rugose as in C. lanceolata.—A native of 
Africa, from Senegal (FI. de Senegambie) to the 
Nile; found in Fezzan by Dr. Oudney (i2. Brown) 
in Egypt from Cairo to Assouan, Nubia; found 
in the Adel country near SultaUi (Mission to 
Abyssinia V; Desert of Suez; Syria; dry parts of 
India, qs Kaira (Bums) ; Guzerat, Dekkan (Col. 
Spies), near Delhi, and Valley of Rungush, near 
Peshawar (Fadconeir) ; high dry uncultivated lands 
of Mysore (Roxburgh. Wight). It has been cul¬ 
tivated in Italy (8enS d* ltalie\ and forms 5-1 Oth 
of Alexandrian Senna. This species is very dis- 
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tinct, in its obtuse obovate leaves and crested 
legumes, from the preceding acute-leaved species. 
C. obtusa Boxb. was probably described from 
young legumes, as the author, like Dr* lindley, 
has compared good specimens from Mysore with 
others from Africa. The obtmsata (fig. 60. H.)of 
Hayne does not seem to differ sufficiently from 
his G . obovata (fig, 60. g.) It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that there are two very similar species in 
Africa. Mr. II. Grant, late of the India House, 
has favoured the authorwith a specimen in flower 
collected by him in February at Phil®, which has 
upon it both obovate (h.) leaflets and some which 
are ovate and acute (g.) ! Lieut Wellsted’s collec¬ 
tion contains a specimen from the coastof'Arabia, 
of which the leaflets are obtuse, elliptic, and 
hairy. The setiuas of commerce may be arranged 
as follows* 

1. Tinnevellg Senna, first cultivated in the 
district of that name, in 12® of N. lat. by the 
late Mr. Hughes, from seed probably obtain¬ 
ed from Arabia or picked out of the Suua. Mukki, 
as was done by l)r. Hoyle when he cultivated 
Senna at Saharunpore. (». llimal. Bot. p. 186, 
t. 37, and Trans. Med. Soc. of Calcutta, v. p. 
433.) Dr. Boyle also grew Senna from Tinne- 
velly seed sent to him by Sir C. afterwards Lord 
Metcalfe; but he did uotfiudthc smallest difference 
between the two when grown in the same situa¬ 
tion. The Tinnevelly Senna is well-grown amt 
carefully picked; the leaflets are of a fine rather 
lively green colour ; thin, but large, being from 
one to two inches in length, truly lanceolate. 
This kind is “ lvighly esteemed in England, 
and is quickly displacing all the other sorts 
in Edinburgh, and many other cities in Bri¬ 
tain.” (Christisou.) Dr. A. T. Thomson says 
of it, it is mild in operation, certain as a 
purgative, and operates without griping. It is 
now cultivated by Mr. Hughes' successor. 

Saharunpore Senna, the same ,kh|d of Senna, 
cultivated at Saharunpore, differed only in the 
leaflets being smaller, as might be expMted fhxn 
the more northern latitude (30°). These Dr. 
Royle prescribed in the hospitals at Saharun¬ 
pore, and found them effective as a purge, and 
operating without producing inconvenient nausea 
or griping. Mr. Twining, after trying them in 
forty-five cases in the General Hospital at Cal¬ 
cutta, says, in his report to the Medical Board: 
“ From these trials, I am disposed to coasider 
the Senna now under trial equal to the best I 
have ever seen.” 

Madras Senna. Senna is now imported also 
from Madras, the produce ofibat Presidency. 
In the four yeare 1852-58 to 1865-56, i ,716,cwt., 
value Rupees 17,487, were exported, having been 
previously imported into Madras from Tinne velly, 
where it is cultivated by the natives, and is of the 
same nature as Mr. Hughes* Senna, though not 
so well grown nor so carefully picked. Dr. 
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Ohristison says of it, tbe leaflets< are longer than 
those of Bombay Senna, and not so taper-point¬ 
ed, bat otherwise differ only in being better pre¬ 
served, and being more active, are more esteem¬ 
ed. Dr. Searle, iu a communication to the India 
House, says of this Senna, that “ now furnished 
tb the profession by the Madras Government is 
in mv experience quite as good as the Alexandri 


an,” “ every leaf of the Indian being of the ge¬ 
nuine spear-shaped species.” 

S. Bombay or Common Indian Senna, Sum 
Mitkki of the natives, is first, imported into 
Bombay from the Arabian Gulf: 

316,728 lbs. in 1837-38. 570,420 lbs. in 1838-30 

Re-exported to Great Britain,202,284* lbs. in 1838-39, 

That this Senna forms a large, if not the larg¬ 
est porportion of what is consumed in England 
is not only evident from the above importa¬ 
tion, but also from a comparison with the whole 
quantity of the other Sennas imported as given 
by Dr. Pereira. 

1838. 1838. 

From East Indies 72.576 lbs. J 110,40!) lbs. 

From other places 69,538 ,, | 6A 766 ,, 

Some of this Setma is no doubt produced in 
Africa, as stated above by Mr. Maloolmson : n 
good deal of it in Arabia, probably by Gama 
lanceolata , and some perhaps by C Forskalii, 
The leaflets are thin, lanceolate, usually entire, 
about an inch or an inch and a half in 
length, narrower than either tne Tinnevelly 
or Saharunpore Senna, probably from grow¬ 
ing in a poorer soil and drier climate. They 
are of a pale green colour, often with dark 
brown-coloured leaflets intermixed, also some 
pods, and many leaf-stalks, with occasionally 
other impurities. The good specimens of this 
Senna are, however, of excellent quality, and 
its commercial and medical value would be much 
increased, if the finest leaflets were picked out. 
It is in constant use in hospital practice in India, 
and generally highly approved of. Dr. Boyle 
prefers them for all purposes to the following 
Vjnri as found in commerce. 

3. Alexandrian Senna is an excellent kind, 
when the genuine lance-shaped leaflets have 
been picked out; but that commonly employ¬ 
ed in England, is a mixed and very impure 
kind, being made up of the leaflets much 
broken of O. lanceolata and of C. obovata, 
with some pods and broken leaf-stalks, and 
also with leaves of other plants. It should be 
used only after having been carefully picked, as 
directed in the Edinburgh pharmacopeia. Picked 
Alexandrian Senna is of a pale green colour, 
with a faint smell. The leaflets are broad-lanceo¬ 
late, the two sides unequal; they are thicker 
and shorter than the Indian Sennas. The lan¬ 
ceolate Senna of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and 
Senaar, yields two crops annually, the plants 
being cut down in spring and autumn, dried 
in the sun, when the leaves are stripped off, 
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packed in bales, and sent to several entrepots, 
and finally to Boulac in the'* vicinity of Cairo. 
Of the lanceolate Senna five parts are here 
mixed with three parts of the leaflets of C. 
obovata, brought from other parts of Egypt and 
even from Syria, and also with the leaves {two 
parts) of Cynanchum Argel. This mixed *Senna 
is that exported from Alexandria. On the Con¬ 
tinent a further additiou is made of the leaves of 
Golaiea arborescent and of Goriaria myrlifolia. 
Dr. Pereira states that, “ under the name of hea¬ 
vy senna he has met with argel leaves, which 
were sold at a higher price than ordinary senna,” 
and Dr. Christison mentions, what indeed may 
often be seen, that is, Argel leaves left intermixed 
even in what is called Picked Alexandrian Senna. 
This Senna is often called “ Sene de la Pal the.” 

4. Tripoli Senna, is brought from Fezzan to 
Tripoli. This lias the general appearance of Alex¬ 
andrian Senna, but is less esteemed, though it is 
a more pure Senna, probably because the leaflets 
are more broken down, and all the leaf-stalks 
have not been removed. The leaflets are shorter 
and less pointed than in lanceolate Senna—in¬ 
deed, more ovate; hence this Senna is said to be 
produced by G. ovata (C. lethiopica); but it also 
contains leaflets of G. obovata , which species 
was found in Fezzan by Dr. Oudney. 

5. Aleppo Senna is now seldom imported into 
England. It consists of the leaflets of C. 
obovata, as do some other kinds, such as Italian 
Senna. Dr. Ainslie says that the obovate is the 
only kind of Senna met with in India, meaning 
the Peninsula of India; for it is not met with in 
the Bengal Presidency; nor according to Dr. 
Searle, is it used in that of Madras at the present 
day. It. is less effective as a purgative, and apt 
to create nausea and griping. On the matter of 
the adulteration of this drug, Commercial Senna 
is prepared for use by picking out the leaflets, 
and rejecting the leaf-stalks, also extraneous 
matter, as dust, date-stones, &c., as well as the 
leaves of other plants. The legumes, however, 
possess the cathartic properties of the leaves to 
a considerable extent, and were alone used by 
the original Arabs; and there is no reason to 
believe that the stalks are inert. The most 
important adulterations are, however, the leaves 
of other plants. Those of the Argel (d.) may 
be distinguished by being lanceolate, equal on 
the two sides of the midrib, thick, leathery. 


and paler. They operate very dubiously as a 
cathartic, but occasion griping and protracted 
sickness, (c.) Those of Tephrosia Apollinea 
(f.) are obovate downy, and the veins proceed 
transversely from the midrib to each margin 
of the leaf without forming a marginal vein; 
The leaves of Golutea arborescent, or Bladder 
Senna, are ovate, but equal at the base. Those 
of Goriaria myriifolia f®.) are astringent, usu¬ 
ally broken down, and marked on each side 
of the midrib with a strong lateral nerve. As 
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the systematic adulteration of Senna in Egypt 
with the leaves of ’other plants is objectiona¬ 
ble, and has been so noticed by the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society, the most efficient method of 
stopping it would be to purchase only the 
pure African and Arabian Sennas which come to 
us by Bombay, instead of (unless it has been 
picked) that which is called Alexandrian, from its 
place of export (r. P. J. ii. p. 63.) In India, a 
good substitute for Senna is afforded by liae 
Sima, one of the Composite!. The active prin¬ 
ciples of Senna are extracted both by rectified 
and by proof spirit, and both by cold and by 
hot water; but long boiling injures its pro¬ 
perties as a medicine. A very useful set of 
experiments has beeu made by Mr. Deane 
(P. J. iv. Gl), from which he finds that 
though the best result was obtained by macerat¬ 
ing Senna in a weak spirit, yet that cold water 
extracts the soluble and active portions, nearly if 
not quite as well as hot water ; and that picked 
Alexandrian Senna of the best quality is superi¬ 
or to all the others, from the quantity of extract 
it contaius. Of the East Indian, that from 
Tinnevelly is best; and that the common East 
Indian is better than small Alexandrian. But 
it has not been proved that the purgative pro¬ 
perty is in proportion to this Extract. He found 
that Senna 7-J oz. troy were completely exhaust¬ 
ed by Dil. Spirit (1 part Spirit to 5 of water) 
20 ll. oz., and the product four times the 
strength of the Inf. Senna*, of the London phar¬ 
macopeia. In its use, it is a Purgative ; safe 
and efficient, acting chiefly on the small intest¬ 
ines, and producing copious loose evacuations in 
doses of ?,dr. to 2d. or with Bohea Tea (Paris) 
or with Coffee, as in the French Cafe an Sene .— 
lloyle p. 362. 

(2440) CASSIA LIGNEA. 


Seleckch, Arab. 
Kayu-inauis, Bai.i. 

Kwei Pie, Chinese. 
Mukalla, Cvng. 
Mocdercaneel. Ilout- 
Kassie, But, 

Casse cn bois, Fa. 
Kassien rinde, Gkk. 

Tej. Dalchcenee, Guz, & 

II IN I). 

Cassiglina, It. 


Cayu inmiis, .Tav. 
Cassia Lignea, I, at, 
llavanga, MAl.F.Al,. 
Kayn-iegi, Mai. 
Singiowla, Ntr. 

Tej, Peks. 

Cassia leuhosa, Port. 
Tqj, Sans. 

Cassia ieuosa, Sp. 
Lawanga putty, Tam. 


In devoting a separate article to Cassia lignea, 
from that of Cassia bark or the Cassia of Mala¬ 
bar, I have been chiefly influenced to this by 
the knowledge that the Cassia lignea is derived 
from several species and even perhaps genera of 
plants, and from a desire to retain the com¬ 
mercial relations of this substance, a part, under 
the name it is usually known by in commerce. 
Cinnamonnm Cassia, or aromaticum, the Lmrus 
cassia of Lmneeus, seems to be the chief source 
of the “ Cassia Lignea” of commerce. It differs 
from the true cinnamon tree in many particulars. 
Its leaves are oblong-lanceolate; they have three 


ribs, which coalesce into one at the base; its 
young twigs are downy, and its leaves of the 
taste of cinnamon. Malabar cassia appears to 
be the produce of another species of Cmnamomum 
probably C. eucalyptoiden, or Malabatkrum. Dr. 
Wight, of the Madras' Medical Service, in a re¬ 
port to the East India Company, expresses his 
belief that the Cassia producing plants extend to 
nearly every species of the genus. “ A set of 
specimens (he observes) submitted for my exa¬ 
mination, of the trees furnishing Cassia on the 
Malabar coast, presented no fewer than four dis¬ 
tinct species ; including among them the genuine 
cinnamon plant, the bark of the older trees of 
which, it would appear, are exported from the 
coast as cassia. Three or four more species are 
natives of Ceylon, exclusive of the cinnamon 
proper, all of which greatly resemble the cinna¬ 
mon plant, mul in the woods might easily be mis¬ 
taken for it and peeled, though the produce 
would be inferior. Thus we have from Western 
India and Ceylon alone, probably not less than 
six plants producing cassia, add to this nearly 
twice as many more species of cinnamomum, the 
produce of the more eastern states of Asia, and 
the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, all re¬ 
markable for their striking family likeness; all, 
I believe, endowed with aromatic properties, and 
probably the greater part, if not the whole, con¬ 
tributing something towards the general result, 
and we at once see the impossibility of awarding 
to any one individual species the credit of being 
the source whence the cassia lignea of commerce 
is derived, and equally the impropriety of apply¬ 
ing to any one of them the comprehensive speci¬ 
fic appellation of cassia, since all sorts of cinna¬ 
mon like plants, yielding bark of a quality unfit 
to bear the designation of cinnamon in the mar¬ 
ket, are passed off as cassia.” The Cassia tree, 
according to Mr. Crawfurd, is found in the more 
northern portion of the Indian isles, as in 
the Philippines, Majindanao, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and parts of Celebes. Jt is also grown on the 
western coast of Africa. The principal seat of 
its culture is, however, the Malabar coast and the 
provinces of Quantong and Kingse, in China. 
The famous Cassia of China is incomparably 
superior in perfume and flavor to any spice 
of its class. Its native place is supposed to 
be the interior provinces of China. The market 
price is said to be £5 per lb.— Simmonds * Com¬ 
mercial Products, page 393. The Malabar sort 
brought from Bombay is thicker, darker colored, 
and coarser than that from China, and is more 
subject to foul packing. A small quantity of 
Cassia is brought from Mauritius and Brazil, and 
a large amount from the Philippine Islands. 
Cassia bark fetches from 80s. to 105s. per cwt. 
in the London market, according to quality. The 
imports appear on the decline. In 1843 and 
1844 Britain imported nearly two millions of 
pounds. The quantity imported and retained 
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in Britain for consumption in tins past four years produce precipitates, that of the former of a dark- 
are shown injhe following figures :— , green colour (/>.), it must also contain Tannin. 

Imported. SnSiftioH. ^ tctive ppropwtiM, dependent.chiefly on the 

lb*. lb* volatile oil, are taken up by spirit, and partially 

3848 ...... 510,247 78,152 by water, as in the preparations.— Action, Um. 

1849 472,fi93 83,500 Aromatic Stimulant.— Royle. 

1850 ...... 1,050,008 . 97,178 (-441) CASSIA, MALABAR. Cassitf has 

1851 267,582 82,467 long been known to be a product of the 

The cheaper Indian barks, as well as the du- forests of the Indian Peninsula. It is stated 

namon of the East, seemed at one time to be fast to have been a eause of jealousy between the 
driving out of the market the superior class cin- Uutcli and Portuguese that the latter sold some 
namon of Ceylon. In 1841 Java exported 400 of the Wild Cinnamon growing in Cochin, &c. 
cwts. of cinnamon; and the quantity of Cassia Buchanan, in his Travels in Mysore (ii. 336), 
imported into the United Kiugdom from India mentions it os common on all the hills of the 
and the Philippine Islands, iu the five years end- Malabar coast, also that Mr. Brown had planted 
ing with 1844, was— * it at Anjarakandy, as well as the Ceylon cinna- 

lhs. mon (ii.545 —6). He states that at Mangalore 

1840 329,310 it was called Dhal-China (that is, Cinnamou), 

1,841 1,261,648 and exported to Muscat, Cutch, Scind and Bom- 

38142 . 1,312,804 bay; also that the buds of the tree were called 

1843 2,470,502 Caboh-China, and likewise exported to the same 

1844 1,278,413 place. This export still continues, as it appears 

40,000 lbs. were received from India in 1848; by the reports of the commerce of Madras and 
and 3,795 arrobas of cassia were exported from of Bombay that 107,856 lbs. of Cassia, were 
Manila in 1847. In 1852, 2,806 cwts. of cas- exported from Malabar and Canara, and that in 
sia were received at Singapore from China, and 1844—45, there were imported into Bombay 
1,380 cwts. exported from that settlement to the from Malabar and Canara, of Cassia, 52,686 lbs., 
Continent, against 903 cwts. shipped in the pro- and of Cassia Buds, 69,860 lbs. In the 4 years, 
vious year. Wlmt the Ceylon spice-grower wants 1852-3 to 1855-6, the exports from Madras 
is an extended field of operation—a larger class ports amounted to cwt. 12,970, valued at 
of consumers to take off his cinnamon, and this Rupees 1,25,570. Some of these probably find 
can only be obtained by bringing it within the their way into the English market. This plant 
moans of the great mass of cassia buyers. The Dr. Wight considers to be the famous Carua 
Cassia tree grows naturally to the height of 50 of Rheede, Hort. Mai. i. t. 57, referring it, 
or 60 feet, with large, spreading, horizontal doubtfully however, to C. iners. Reinwardt, a 
branches. The peelers take off the two barks plant of Java and Penang, but which seems to be 
together, and separating the rough outer one, sufficiently distinguished by being devoid of the 
which is of no value, they lay the inner bark to aromatic qualities of the Malabar plant. Cinnamo- 
dry, which rolls up and becomes the Cassia lig- mum iners is however, closely allied to another spe- 
nea of commerce. It resembles cinnamon in eies, C. eucalyptoides , which is intermediate be- 
taste, smell and appearance. The best is im- tween C. iners & C. nitidum (Nees). Dr. Wight’s 
ported from China, either direct from Canton, or drawing of the Malabar Cassia Plant sent to the 
through Singapore, in small tubes or quills, India House (a. his leones), appears to Dr. Royle 
sometimes the thickness of the ordinary pipes of to agree very closely with that of C. eucalyptoides, 
cinnamon and of the same length ; but usually given by Nees and Ebem., in their Pflanz. Med., 
they arc shorter and thicker, and the bark itself and which Nees v. Esenb. describes as Cinna- 
coarser. It is of a tolerably smooth surface and mournm eucalyptoides of Nees von Esenb. Bran- 
brownish color, with soma cast of red, but much dies roundish, smooth ; lower leaves elliptico- 
less so than, cinnamon. The'exports from China oblong, upper ones subovate, acute at the base, 
are said to be about five million pounds annual- subattenuate, obtuse at the apex-3-nerved, nearly 
ly ; price about 32s. per cwt. In 1850, 6,509 veinless. Panicles sessile, subterminal and axil- 
piculs of cassia lignea (nearly one million pounds, lary. Flowers with silvery silkiness; segments 
valued at 87,850 dollars, were shipped from the of the perianth obovatocuneiform, deciduous 
single port of Canton. Cassia bark is of a less from the middle— Laurus Malabarathrica, Roxb. 
fibrous texture, and more brittle, and it is also Hort. Calc. p. 30. Wall Cat. n. 2588, B. 
distinguished from cinnamon by a want of pun- “ Sapor et odor folioruin fortis et acris caryo- 
gency, and by being of n mucilaginous or gela- pbyQorum cum levi camphor® tincture.” The 
tinous quality.— Simmonds. Cassia lignea, ana- berry not seen- The uinnanumum inert of 
lys*d by Budiolz, yielded of Volatile Oil 0 8, Reititc. is distinguished chiefly by the leaves be- 
Barin 4*0, Gummy Extrative 14 6, Bassorin with ing more lanceolate, 3-nerved, nearly veinless, 
ligneous fibre 64*8, water and loss 10 8=100. Panicles pedunculate. Segments of the perianth 
But as Sesquichloride of Iron and Gelatine noth deciduous below the apex. But both Require 
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careful re-examination with good specimens, and 
comparison with the Malabar plant, before 
any one can determine whether this be identical 
with either oar different from both. In the lat¬ 
ter case, it ought to be called Cinnauiomum 
Carueu The Chinese Cmnamomum aromaticum 
might, no doubt, be successfully cultivated where 
this thrives so well. Dr. Wight says, “ a set of 
specimens (submitted officially to his examination) 
of the trees furnishing Cassia on the Malabar 
coast, presented no fewer than four distinct spe¬ 
cies, including among them the genuine Cinna¬ 
mon plant, the bark of the older branches of 
which it would appear are exported from that 
coast as Cassia.” And besides, lie infers that all 
sorts of Cinnamon-Ifke plants, yielding bark of a 
quality unfit to bear the designation of Cinnamon, 
are passed off as Cassia. Mr. Huxham, of Quilon, 
also states, that the former is coarser and thicker 
than the latter. Doth are obtained from the 
same tree, the Cassia being the bark of the larger 
parts of the tree and the Cinnamon being peeled 
from the younger shoots and small branches. 
— Hoyle, p. 544. 

(24+2) CASSIA OBOVATA. Svn. 0. obtusa, 
Wight and'Arn. p. 288. Senna obtusa. Roxb. El. 
lad. ii. p. 344. C. Burmanui. Wall, in Trans. 
Calc. Med Soc. vol. viii. p. 164. Wight in 
Mad. Journ. July 1837, p. 71. t. 4. — O'Shaugh- 
ttessg. Aleppo Senna, has obovate very-blunt 
leaflets, and curved pods, with a vciy slight 
covering of down. The flowers are pale yellow. 
It is common in the same countries as the Cassia 
and mixed with it in commerce; it however 
chiefly constitutes the Aleppo Senna.— Eng. Cgc. 
page 793. It is indigenous in Mysore, Egypt, 
Suez, Nubia, and Central Africa. The leaves 
furnish the Aleppo and Italian drug. A nearly 
allied species, the C. obtusa , is common on the 
dry uncultivated lands of Mysore.— O'Shaugh- 
uessy,page 307. 

(2443) CASSIA OBTUSIFOLIA. Chako- 
wah, Jangli-powar. According to Dr. Irvine 
(Qen. Med. Top. p. 131.) the seed of this plant 
is used in medicine, the plant is scarce about 
Ajmeer, is prescribed to cleanse the blood, in an 
entire state : when the seeds are pounded and 
then swallowed, vomiting is produced, the leaves 
of the young plant are eaten as a vegetable, 
are also applied in itch cases. Jt is very common 
in the Dekhan : goats and sheep are fond of the 
seed, one seer of the seed costs one pice.— Irvine. 

(2444) CASSIA QCCIDENTALTS. This is 
common in Bengal, small, very offensive, used in 
cutaneous maladies, and 4 S ° aperient. Rox¬ 
burgh gives it no native name —O Shaughnessy, 
p. 309. This small species of casjsia Mr. Mason 
has occasionally noticed in Tenasaerjjn, ! in native 
cultivation,ior medicinal uses. It was originally 
introduced into India from ,|he West Indies. 
—Mason. ' • 


CASSIS. 

(2445) CASSIA OIL. 

Tuj ka-tftil, Hind. | $<xjfa-ka teil, Malasar. 

Cassia bark yields a yellow volatile oil, called oil 
of cassia, the finer kind of which differs but little 
in its properties from that of cinnamon, for 
which it is generally substituted : it has a sped* 
fic gravity of 1*071. The best is manufactured 
in China, where the wood, .bark, leaves and 
oil are all in request. The Cassia oil is 
rated at 150 dollars per picul, and the trade 
in this article reaches about 250,000 dollars.— 
Simmonds, page 896. Cassia Oil, the Volatile Oil 
of Cassia-bark, obtained by distillation with water, 
is imported from Singapore, and is still probably 
all produced by the Chinese Cassia or Cinnamon, 
Cinnamomum aromaticum. W hen pure, it has a 
pale wine-yellow colour, which does not deepen 
with age. (c.) Sp. Gr. 1*095. It has in a re¬ 
markable degree the Cassia odour and taste. 
Cassia oil is imported into Bombay from China: 
and in Surat, the oil is expressed from both 
China and Malabar cassia. The latter kind, 
which is of a dirty brown colour, is chiefly ex¬ 
ported to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, Zan¬ 
zibar, &c. under the name of Koolfa-ka-teil. — 
Faulkner. 

(2446) CASSIA SOPHERA, Lin. 

< Poonnverie, Tam. I Sourna Mayharie, Sans. 

Pydu tenghadoo, Tel. | 

The juice of the leaves as well as that of 
the fresh root of this species of Cassia is rec¬ 
koned a sovereign external application in cases 
of ring worm, and is generally prescribed mixed 
with a certain portion of lime juice. The plant 
is thepomum Tagera of the Hort. Mai. and the 
Cambang cuning of the Malays.— AinsUe. 

(2447) CASSIA SUMATRANA. Mayalee, 
Burnt. Plentiful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu 
and Tounghoo Forests It is the Bombay Black 
wood.— McClelland. 

(2448) CASSIA TORA. F<etid Cassia. 

Tnkarieenie, Tam. 1 Prabunatha, Sans. 

Kulkul, Arab. | Chaekoonda, Hind. 

Common all over the plains of India. In Te- 
nasgerira, the foetid cassia is one of the most 
abundant weeds in the country. Its leaves are 
foetid, mucilaginous, and gently aperient. They 
are much used for adulterating senna. The seeds 
ground with sour butter-milk are used with ex¬ 
cellent effect in itchy eruptions, and the root 
rubbed to a pulp with lime juice has almost spe¬ 
cific powers in the cure of ring worm. Like all 
the allied species of Cassia this seems to owe its 
virtues to its astringency alone.— O'Shaughnetsy, 
p. 309. 

(2449) CASSIS. A kind of black currant 
(Bibtes nigrum), u?ed in pxepai^g the liquor call¬ 
ed Ratafia. It was opce pelebipted for its me¬ 
dicinal properties.— Faulkner. 

19 p 1 
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(3450) CASSOWARY. This bird errone- 
cRMf supposed to be a native of the Suhda Is¬ 
land's, ia known to the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries oniy as an imported stranger. The Malay 
natae is Suwari, from which, most probably, the 
European one is taken. Most probably it will 
he found to be a native of Ceram and New 
Guinea only, and like the cockatoos, crown 
pigeons, and birds of Paradise, of the last island, 
niade known to the inhabitants of the west 
through tire Malay and Javanese, who have im- 
hremorially carried on a trades with tin; country 
of the Papuans .—Crawfurd Dictionary, p. 84. 

(2451) CASSYTA FIL1FORMIS. Un. 

Cotton elbij, Tam. | Cotton ku jinnt, I )i k . 

These are the leaves of a parasitical plant 
Which appear to be the Acutsja Yalli of the 
Hortus Milabaricus and is of the class Ennc- 
andria and order Mouogynia. Tliey arc put. in¬ 
to butter-milk, as seusoners, and are chiefly in 
use amongst the Brahmins in the southern parts 
of the Peninsula,— ytinslie's Mat. Med. p. 263. 

(2452) CAST AN BA JNDICA of the eastern 
and northern Hiiualayau niountaius, yields an 
edible nut called NifrarL (Hoyle p. 315.)-- 
O.Shavyhuessy, p. 607- Castanea indiea (Thcet- 
kyha, Rurm.) is a large tree, plentiful in the 
[Rangoon, Pegu mid Tounghoo districts ; wood, 
red, equivalent to Mahogany.— McClelland. The 
chesnut, Castanea indiea, Mason writes, “is a 
native of the hilly frontier of Bengal but the 
chesnut of this country, viz. 

(2453) CASTANEA MARTABAN 10.V, 
grows nearly down to the sea shore of Tenns- 
serim There is an indigenous chesnut tree 
growing on the uplands which yields abundantly, 
and whose fruit is sold in the bazar, but they 
Will not compare with the French chesnuts, nor 
even with the American chincapins.— Mason. 

(2454) CASTANEA. Chinese Chesnuts. 
Fortune says that among these woods, he met 
with the chesnut for the lirst time in China. 
This discovery was of great importance, as he 
was most anxious to introduce this to the JLima- 
layau mountains in India. Many attempts had 
beeu made to introduce it from Europe, but 
they had not succeeded. The seeds of such 
trees ns sakes, chesnuts, tea, &c. retain their 
vitality for a very short time after they are 
gathered if they are not sown and allowed to 
vegetate. It is therefore useless to attempt to 
send these seeds ill dry paper parcels or in 
hermetically sealed, |>frttles from Europe to the 
North ,of, India. The chesnuts which he had 
met with in. tlie markets of China, although ex¬ 
cellent for the desert were generally too. old for 
vegetating ; ,but when he discovered the locality 
where ’thfeygire#, theie Was no longer any diffi¬ 
culty iii (jiticnfihg them quite flesh. Tfiefe are 
tW> Spfeciw tiiflltWhtefl on these hills. Otfe is 
somewhat like the Spanish, and although pro- 
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bably a different variety, it produces fruit quite 
equal in quality, if not superior, to the Spanish 
chesnut. The other is a delicious little kind 
bearing fruit about the size and form of our 
common hazel-nut. Large quantities of both 
kinds were procured bv him in the autumn,‘Sown 
in Ward’s cases, and sent on to India. Part 
were sent to Government and part to the 
Calcutta Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
They vegetated freely during the voyage, and 
many hundreds of nice heaithy young plants 
reached. India in the most perfect condition. The 
chesnut may now be considered naturalized on 
the hills of India, and in a few years will no 
| doubt make its appearance in the markets 
amongst other fruits. — Fortune's Residence. Faye. 

(2455) CASTING OF METALS. The na¬ 
tives generally prepare a model in wax which is 
embedded in moist clays, which, after being dri¬ 
ed in the. sun, is heated in the fire, the wax run 
out and the metal run in. A much better plan 
where accuracy is required, as in easting a brass 
nut or box for a large screw, is to cast the model 
in lead, mid, having bedded it in day, it may, 
when the mould is dry, be melted and run out 
and the metal run in. Wax models allow the 
moulds to shrink in drying and the thread of a 
screw box so formed, of course does not corres¬ 
pond. The best specimens of native casting 
Mr. Rohde has seen were a set of figures cast at 
Pettapore, about 30 years ago, for the Zemin¬ 
dar who h^i whole armies of .such in bronze.— 
Rhode MM 

(2450) CASTOR. 

Joond-Beilnshtur Aslibut- Jooml bodushlnr, Peks, 
cliejfiiu, A Bab. Custom), Pout. 

Bcevergoil, Pe r. Btilxxnvnja struga, Rus. 

Kastoruuut, Biburgcil, Gr.u. Castoreo, Si>. 

Castora, It. Muiiace, Tam. 

Custofcum, JiAT. Faulkner. 

A peculiar concrete substance, analogous in its 
nature to musk, found in two pear shaped bags, 
situated beside two smaller follicles in the in¬ 
guinal region of both sexes of the beaver. It is 
of a penetrating unpleasant odour, and a bitterish 
and somewhat acrid taste. Two kinds are known 
iu commerce, one American, and the other Rus¬ 
sian, which is exceedingly rare. Castor is used in 
medicine as a stimulant and anti spasmodic. Writ¬ 
ing scientifically, this is a concrete animal substau- 
ces, formed in the preputial follicles of the beaver, 
Castor fiber. Both male and female beavers have 
sacs which contain this substance. In the male each 
sac is composed of an external or cellular coht, in¬ 
closing muscular fibres ; Within there is ia vascu¬ 
lar coat covering a scaly glandular mefebranfe ; 
externally this membrane is shining and ’sibefy, 
internally scaly and glandular. The cantor is 
contained in this bag ) while fresh,it is liquid, 
yellow, ahd of strong Chlour. , The bAafer inha¬ 
bits North America ~6htefly. Two kinds 'of cas¬ 
tor are known in commerce, American ’and Bus- 
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.sian. The American consists usually of two iso¬ 
lated sacs, wrinkled and connected by a ligament j 
the sacs are long and pear-shaped. Pereira states 
that the colour, and other external characters, 
are quite variable. The article called by the 
English druggists, “ Hudson’s Bay castor” is 
deemed the best kind now to be found. The 
Russian castor has become so dear and scarce 
that it is no longer available. Castor was once 
much relied on as an antispasmodic and a stimu¬ 
lant of the uterine system—dose dr. 2 in pills. 
A. simple tincture and an ammoniated tincture 
are given in the British Pharmacopoeia;. Jn the 
present day it is seldom or never prescribed in 
any form.— O'Shaughnessy, page 619. 

(2457) CASTOR OIL. 


Ohilta aniadam, Tel. 
Cliitta manak ennay, Tam. 


Errundee-ka-tel, IIind. 


Castor oil is expressed from the seeds of Rici- 
w’/ts communis (Palma Christi ), a plant with 
pt;tale-pal mate leaves, which is found native in 
(rreeoe, Africa, the South of Spain, and the East 
I ftilies, and is cultivated in the two Indies, as 
well as in North and South America. Jn the 
temperate and northern parts of Europe, the 
plant is an herbaceous annual, of from three to 
eight feet high ; in the more southern parts it 
becomes shrubby and even attains a height of 
twenty feet ; while in India it is often arborace¬ 
ous and thirty or forty feet high. 'J he best oil 
is obtained by expression from the seeds without 
heat, and is hence called “ cold drawn oil.” A 
large quantity of oil may be product! by boiling 
the seeds, but it is less sweet and more apt to 
become rancid than that procured by expression. 
The Palma Christi grows continually for about 
four years, and is in constant bearing, ripening 
its rich clusters of beans in such profusion, that 
100 bushels may be obtained annually from an 
acre, and their product of oil two gallons per 
bushel. There are several species, all of which 
yield oil of an equally good quality. A shrub¬ 
by variety is common in South Australia, and 
other parts of New Holland. Ricinus Hindus is 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is a hardy 
plant, of the easiest culture, and will thrive 
in almost any soil, whether in the burning 
plains or the coldest part of the mountains. The 
seed should be planted in the tropics in Septem¬ 
ber, singly, and at the distance of ten or twelve 
ieet apart. They will bear the first season, and 
continue to yield for years. When the seed- 
pods become brown, they are in a fit state to 
pluck. It is often grown in the East intermixed 
with other crops. The primitive mode there of ob¬ 
taining the oil is to separate the. .seeds, from the 
husks, and bruise them by trying them <up in a 
grass mat. .In..this .state .they.are put into a 
boiler_amongst water, .and boiled until, all the 
oil is separated, which floats at the top, and the 
refuse sinks to the, .bottom; it is then skimmed 
off, and put away for use. The purest oil is ob¬ 


tained, as before?mentm«ed> by (^shjngtheseqde 

(which arc sewed up in liorse-hajr bags), .by the 
action of heavy iron, beaters. The oil, gs it jopp^i 
out, is caught in troughs, .and conveyed •&>. Re¬ 
ceivers, whence it is .bottled, for use. Castor off 
is used for lamps in the East Indies, apd the 
Chinese have some moffe oi\ depriving ft of Us 
medicinal properties, so as to render it suitable 
for culinary purposes. That which the peopjta of 
Britain import from the East Indies comes from 
Bombay and Calcutta, and is obtained at a very 
low price. It is exceedingly pure, both in color and 
taste. In India there are two varieties of this plant 
cultivated, the one with large seeds, and the other 
with small seeds. That obtained from the large 
seeded variety is sometimes drawn cold, and,its 
straw colored specimens are scarcely distinguish- 
ahle in quality from the oil of the small spaded 
variety. It is however more usually extracted 
by heat and forms the common “Lamp oil”,of 
the Bazar, in its preparation; the seeds having 
been partially roasted over a charcoal fire, both 
to coagulate the albumen and to liquify the. oil, 
are then pounded and boiled in water until the 
oil rises to the surface. The roasting process, 
gives it a deeper red colour and an empyreumatic 
odour. Tlie price of this oil varies in different, 
parts of the country from Its. 1-10-0 to.Its. 
3-13-6 per nutuud of 25lbs. The average of 
! nineteen large stations, in all parts of the Py«si- 
denev for the Quarter ending 31st October, 1354, 
was Rs. 2-S-ti per luaund. The average exports 
of -the Jasl six years, Gaffs. 27.£61,per annum. 
The small variety is employed to make tffe Castor 
oil used in medicine, in, the .usual way. The 
following is the process;for making a ftpe kiptd 
of castor oil for domestic purposes. Take; five 
seers of the small castor oil nuts, and soak them 
for one night in cold water, l^ejit morning strain 
this water oil', throw it ^wqy.and put the nuts 
into a second quantity of fresh water, and boil 
them in it, for two-hours. . After which, strain 
the water off, and throw it away as in the first 
instance the husk or outer covering being remov¬ 
ed. The nuts are then to be dried in the sun, 
on a mat, for three days at the end of which 
time, they are to be well bruised in a mortar, add 
to the xnits, thus bruised, ten measures of water, 
and set them on the tire to boil, taking care to 
keep continually stirring the contents of the pet, 
until all the oil appears at the top when it i* to be 
carefully strained off, and, after being allowed to 
cool, put into a bottle for use. The ^uantfty. of 
nuts mentioned in the above receipt ought to 
yield about one quart bottle;fiill of jou. In,place 
of the ten measures .of plain water, the same 
quantity of Cocoanut, water Play. be used: ‘it is 
supposed to make the castor .oil, of a paler and 
finer colour.— Rhode M.8,8. Captor oil is largely 
imported into Bombay , from Cutch and other 
ports in the Presidency,, and. is re-exported to 
England and Trance. The Palma Christi or 
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Gaator-oil plant, is very extensively propagated 
by the Karens, who have two or three varieties. 
Until they were informed, however, by the mis¬ 
sionaries, they were not at all aware of the 
medicinal properties of the plant; their object in 
planting the tree being, to obtain the seeds to 
mix with their dyes, and fix their colours. 
— Mason. In the West Indies the shrub grows 
about six feet high. The stalks are jointed, 
and the branches covered with leaves about eigh¬ 
teen inches in circumference, forming eight or ten 
sharp-pointed divisions, of a bluish green color, 
spreading out in different directions. The flowers 
contain yellow stamina; the seed is enclosed in 
a triangular husk, of a dark brown color, and 
covered with a light fur, of the same color as the 
husk. When the capsule is thoroughly ripened 
by the sun, it bursts, and expels the seeds, which 
are usually three in number. In Jamaica this 
plant js ef such speedy growth, that in one year 
it arrives at maturity, and it has been known to 
attain to the height of twenty feet. A gallon 
of the seed yields by expression about two pounds 
of oil. The wholesale price in Liverpool, in 
October, 1853, was 3d. to 5d. per lb. It is ex- 1 
ported from the East Indies in small tin cases, 
soldered together and packed in boxes, weighing 
about 2 cwt. each. In Ceylon castor oil is ob¬ 
tained from two varieties of the plant, the white 
and the red. The native mode of preparing the 
oil is by roasting the seed; this imparts an acri¬ 
dity to the oil, which is objectionable. By at¬ 
tending to the following directions, the oil may 
be prepared in the purest and best form. The 
modes of preparation are—1. By boiling water. 
2. By expression. 3. Extraction by alcohol. 
In the first the seeds are slightly roasted to 
coagulate the albumen, cleaned of the integu¬ 
ments, bruised in a mortar, and the paste boiled 
in pure water. The oil which rises on the sur¬ 
face is removed, and treated with an additional 
quantity of fresh water: 10,000 parts of clean 
eeted give by this process (in Jamaica) 3,250 
of oil. Of good quality, though amber-colored. 
2. Expression is the simplest and most usually 
adopted process; the cleaned kernels are well 
bruised, place in cloth bags, and compressed in a 
powerful lever and screw press. A thick oil is 
obtained. Which must be filtered through cloth 
and paper to separate the mucilage. In Bengal 
the manufacturers boil the oil water,which coagu¬ 
lates some albumen, and they subsequently filter 
through cloth, charcoal, arid paper. 3. The ex¬ 
traction by alcohol is practised by some drug¬ 
gists. Each pound Of paiste is triturated with 
four pounds of alcohol, Specific gravity 8.350, 
and trie mixture subjected xo pressure. The oil 
dissolved by the alcohol escapes vWy finely: one 
half is recovered by the distillationof the spirit, 
the residue of the distillation is bolded in a larsre 
quantity of Water. The oil separates “ and is re¬ 
moved, and gently heated to expel any'adherent 
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moisture ; then filtered at the temperature of 90 
deg. Fahrenheit; 1,0 >0 parts of the paste have 
by this process given 625 of colorless and ex¬ 
ceedingly sweet oil. The Cultivation of the 
Palma christi, and the manufacture of castor oil, 
is extensively carried on in some parts of the 
United States, and continues on the increase. 
A single firm at St. Louis has Worked up 18,500 
bushels of beans in four months, producing 
17,750 gallons of oil, and it is stated that 800 
barrels have been sold, at 50 dollars per barrel. 
The oil may be prepared for burning, for machi¬ 
nery, soap, &c., and is also convertible into 
stearine. It is more soluble in alcohol than 
lard-oil. American castor oil is imported for 
the most part from New York and New Orleans, 
but some comes from British possessions in 
North America. In the United States, accord¬ 
ing to the “ American Dispensatory,” the cleans¬ 
ed seeds are gently heated in a shallow iron 
reservoir, to render the oil liquid for easy expres¬ 
sion, and then compressed in a powerful screw 
press, by which a whitish oily liquid is obtained 
which is boiled with water in clean iron boilers, 
and the impurities skimmed off as they rise to 
the surface. The water dissolves the mucilage 
and starch, and the heat coagulates the albumen, 
which forms a whitish layer between the oil and 
water. The clear oil is now removed, and boil¬ 
ed with a minute portion of water until aqueous 
vapors cease to arise : by this process an acrid 
volatile matter is got rid of. The oil is put into 
barrels, and in this way is sent into the market. 
American oil has the reputation of being adulte¬ 
rated with olive oil. Good seeds yield about 25 
per cent, of oil. A large proportion of the drug 
consumed in the eastern section of the Union is 
derived by way of New Orleans from Illinois and 
the neighbouring States, where it is so abundant 
that it is sometimes used for burning in lamps, 
and in the East Iudies, this is the common 
purpose to which it is put. In Jamaica the 
bruised seeds are boiled with water in au iron 
pot, and the liquid kept constantly stirred. 
The oil which separates swims on the top, mixed 
with a white froth, and is skimmed off. The 
skimmings are heated in a small iron pot, and 
strained through a cloth. When cold it is put 
in jars or bottles for use. 



Castor oil imported. 

Retained. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1826 .. 

. 263,832 .»••••»« 

... 458,072 

1831 ... 

. 398,191 . 

... 327,940 

1886 .... 

.. 981,585 . 

... 809,559 

1841 .... 

. 871,186 . 

... 732,720 

1846 .... 

. 1,477,168 . 

■ - , 

1849 .... 

. 1,084,272 .. 


1850 .... 

. 8,495,682 .. 

... — • 


The Eastern imports irito Britain, 6f castor oil 
come chiefly from the East India Company’s pos- 
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and were as follows, nearly all 
for home consumption - 


being 



lbs. 

1830 . 

... 490,558 

1831 . 

... 343,373 

183* ... 

... 257.386 

1833 . 

... 316,779 

1834 . 

.. 685,457 

1835 . 

... 1,107,115 

1836 . 

... 972,552 



lbs. 

1887 ... 

. 957,164 

1838 ... 

.... 837,148 

1839 ... 

. 916,870 

1840 ... 

. 1,190.173 

1841 ... 

. 869,947 

1842 ... 

. 490,156 

1843 ... 

. 717,696 


In 18+1, 12,406 Indian maunds of castor oil 
were shipped from Calcutta alone, and 7,906 
ditto in 1842. In 1842, 8 cases were shipped 
from Ceylon, 10 in 1848, 24 in 1844, and 14 in 
1845. 1,489 barrels were shipped from New 

Orleans in 1847. The quantity brought down 
to that city from the interior was 1,894 barrels 
in 1848, and 1,387 barrels in 1849. Within 
the last year or two, an attempt has been made 
to introduce the cake obtained in expressing the 
seeds of the castor oil plant as a manure, which 
is deserving attention, both because it is in itself 
likely to prove a serviceable addition - to the list 
of fertilizers which may be advantageously em¬ 
ployed, and because it may lead to the use of 
similar substances, which are at present neglect¬ 
ed, or thrown aside as refuse. The castor oil 
seed resembles in chemical composition the other 
oily seeds. It consists of a mixture of mucilagi¬ 
nous, albuminous, and oily matters; and the 
former two of these are indentical in constitution 
and general properties with the substances found 
in linseed and rape cake, while the oil is princi¬ 
pally distinguished by its purgative properties. 
The cake obtained is in the form of ordinary oil¬ 
cake, but is at once distinguished from it by its 
color, and by the large fragments of the husk of 
the seeds which it contains. It is also much 
softer, and -may easily be broken down with the 
hand. In an analysis of two samples of castor 
cake, stated to have been obtained by different 
processes; and, from the large quantity of oil, 
one of which must have been cold-drawn. 


Cold drawn. Hot drawn. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Water. 

8.32 

... 16.31 

till. <. • *. ,., 

24 32 

— 

Nitrogen . 

305 

!” 3.35 

Ash . 

7.22 

4.95 

The ash contains — 



Silieeoas nutters . 

1.96 

_ 

Phosphates . 

3.86 

2.27 

Excess of phosphoric acid ... 

0.64 

• •• r - 
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The ash contains— 

Siliceous matters. 118 

Phosphates ... ... ... ... 8 87 

Excess of phosphoric acid . 6.89 

It will be at once seen that there is close ge¬ 
neral resemblance 1>etween these two substances, 
although there is no doubt, that the castor cake 
is inferior to rape cake; still I believe that this 
inferiority is fully counterbalanced by the dif¬ 
ference in price, which is such that, compared 
with rape cake, the castor cake is really a cheap 
manure. There is only one of its constituents 
which it contains in larger quantity, and that is 
the oil. No weight, is, however, to be attached to 
the quantity of oil in a manure. In a substance 
to be used as food, it is of very high importance ; 
but so far as we at present know, its value as 
manure is extremely problematical.— Simmond «. 

(2458) CASUARIA POMANDRA. Burmese, 
Thabyaiywetkya. This is scarce, but found in 
the Pegu district. Timber strong and close-grain¬ 
ed. Wood, white coloured, adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making — McClelland. 


To give a proper idea of.the value of this sub¬ 
stance as a manure, the average composition of 
iwpecsake.as deduced from the analyses contain¬ 
ed in the Transactions of the Highland Society 
of Scotland fo-here given :~- 

.. 

Si 1 . 11,10 

. ... 4.63 

Asti «•» ••• fi» 7.79 


(2459) CASUARINA EQUISITIFQLIA. 
This tree was introduced into Southern Asia about 
50 years ago, and is now well established, growing 
freely and ripening seed in great abundance. Jn 
general appearance, it much resembles the Larch 
Fir,—it grows in 10 years to the height of about30 
feet. It generally grows very straight, and where 
the main shoot is broken or lopped off, throws 
out secondary shoots readily and these are usual¬ 
ly straight and erect. It thrives best in sandy 
tracts along the Sea shore, and it would be de¬ 
sirable to plant it largely on the sand Hills, 
North and South of Madras where some numbers 
have already been grown. The wood is reddish 
in colour, in density and appearance it somewhat 
resembles Trincomallee. It bears a great strain, 
is well adapted for posts, and is said to bear sub¬ 
mersion in water very well. The bark contains 
tannin, and a brown dye has lately been extract¬ 
ed from it by M. Jules L’Epine of Pondicherry. 
hThe manufacturer states that the Extract is fixed 
by a solution of Bichromate of Potass: with 
Alum as a mordant the Casuarina gives a red¬ 
dish nankeen colour, with Iron a black colour, 
and if these mordants are mixed, the result is 
grey. The Casuarina dye becomes fixed by ex¬ 
posure to air without mordants, a nankeen red is 
obtained after 30 minutes exposure. At the end 
of an hour, M. Lepine states that the colour is 
not affected by water, alkalies, solar light, or 
heat. The crystallised Extract and doth dyed 
with the Casuarina were laid before the Jury of 
the Madras Exhibition, and the reddish brown 
colour of the cloth stood the test of. washing well. 
ConsMering the discovery to be highly creditable 
to M. Lepind, the Jury -awarded hun.a fid Class 
Medal.— M. E. J. R. On the whole, this tree 
well deserves extensive cultivation on the sandy 
313 
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tracts, where it grows so readily, Hort. Garden, 
13, Frith Col.— M- E. J. R. 

(2460) CASUARINA MURIOATA. M yrti- 
caceae. Tinian Pine. Beep wood. Hind. Huri. 
-—This, from its general resemblance is common¬ 
ly called the fir tree in India. It is grown in 
all parts of the Deccan. It has been introduced 
about twenty or twenty-five yeqrs, and grows to' 
the height of forty feet. The small cones abound 
with seed, and should, if required, be gathered 
just before ripening. If placed in the sun, the 
seeds fall out, and may be planted immediately 
in baskets, boxes, or beds of good loam. This 
is the only species indigenous to the Tenasserim 
Coast, which is the one that has been diffused 
over Bengal, but the species introduced into 
England is the one common to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and the South Sea Islands, called in 
ihedidtcr place ironwood. The wood is very 
hard and durable, and the Tahitians in their war- 
days chose it for the manufacture of their furui- 
ture,aud ingeniously carved war-clubs ; hence they 
term it the club-wood. They also fashioned 


valuable fishing hooks from its roots. This Ca- 
suarina in the Tenasserim Provinces is found in¬ 
habiting only the loose, sandy soil of the sea¬ 
board, and never inland. In general outline it 
resembles the pine, but it is of a more slender 
figure, and more elegant in appearance, it is 
there a remarkable tree, growing eighty feet high 
and spreading out without a leaf of covering ; but 
its numerous fine knotted branehlets, mantled 
with brilliant green, and hanging in drooping 
bunches, or floating out lightly upon the breeze 
like long skeins of green silk, adorn it with the 
most graceful drapery ; and make it one of the 
most desirable trees for embellishing a Tenasse- 
rira park.— Mueov. This tree was introduced 
into Madras about 50 years ago, and is now well 
established, growing freely and ripening seed in 
great abundance. In general appearance, it much 
resembles the Larch Fir—it grows in 10 years to 
the height of about 30 feet. It generally grows 
very straight and where the main shoot is broken 
or lopped off, it throws out secondary shoot's 
readily while usually grow straight and erect. It 
thrives best in sandy tracts along the sea shore, 
and it would be desirable to plant it largely on 
the sand Hills north and south of Madras 
where some numbers have already- been grown. 
The wood is reddish in colour, in density and 
appearance it somewhat resembles TrincomaJlee 
wood. It bears a great Strain, is well adapted 
for posts and said to bear submersion in water 
very well. On the whole this tree well deserves 
extensive cultivation on the Sandy tracts where 
it grows speedily. 

(2461) CAl*$FA. ingudi bedam. Almond 
©f Terminsdia Qatappa.'— -Ben. J?A«r. T99. 

(2462) CATHA,,a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural vrdcr Celagfr&cfa. G. eSitUs is the 


CATIIARTOCARPLS FISTULA. 

Kat or Khat of the Arabs. “ It would appear,” 
says Dr. Lindley, “ to be of a stimulating char¬ 
acter. According to Forskahl the -Arabs eat 
the green leaves with greediness, believing them 
to have the power of causing extreme watchful¬ 
ness, so that a man may stand sentry all* night 
long without drowsiness. They also regard it 
as an antidote to tike plague, and assert that a 
person wearing a twig of it in his bosom may 
go among the infected with impunity ; they 
even believe that the plague cannot appear in 
places where the tree is cultivated.” (‘ Vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom,’ p. 5S7) At the same time Fors¬ 
kahl adds, “ The taste of the leaves does not 
seem to indicate such virtues.” 

(2463) CATHA HTOCA RAUS. (from *<*««<>, 
to purge, and K&pitos, fruit), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Legmiinow .— 
EmjL Gyc. p. 797. 

(2464) CATHAliTOCAltrUS FISTULA. 

Touiig-gooli 


Dranguli, 

J.AV. 

Cj 8 »im pulps, Lat. 

Merit us, Mai . 
Khyar-i-Cheinber, Pkhs. 
Cassia pnrgante, Pokt. 
Snvainuka, Sans. 
Kuuueiuami, Sarakonne- 
inam, Tam. 

It ay la, Tel. 
the purging 


Klivar-cheniber, Auau. 

Sonali, Bk.vcj. 

Cakay, Can. 

Ahilla, Cyno. 

Amultas, 1 )uk. 

Pvkasnie, J)nr. 

Casse-fistuleuse, Ft, 

I’urgircassie, Gkk. 

Gurmallu, Grz. Hind. 

Polpa di ciissia, It. 

(lathartoearpus Fistula, the purging Cassia, 
or Budding Pipe-Tree. This is by some includ¬ 
ed as a Cassia. It has leaves with 4-6 pairs 
of ovate rather acuminated glabrous leaflets ; the 
petioles glandless ; the racemes loose, bractless ; 
the legumes cylindrical, rather obtuse, smooth. 
It is supposed to have been originally a native of 
tropical Africa, hut is now extensively diffused 
over the globe, and is found abundantly in Hin¬ 
dustan, Cliina, the East Indian Islands, the West 
Indies, and, South America. It is a tree from 80 
to 40 feet high, with yellow flowers and long 
cylindrical black pods, from 9 inches to 2 feet in 
length. The valves of this pod are thin, hard, and 
brittle ; and its cavity is divided by numerous 
thin brittle transverse dissepiments ; the partitions 
thus formed have each a single hard flattened 
ovate seed, surrounded by a soft pulp. The pulp 
has a sweetish, fiat, not unpleasant taste, and is 
separated by boiling the pod in water, straining 
the fluid, and then evaporating it to the consistence 
of a thick extract. This extract acts as,a mild 
purgative on tike system,. and was long in .great, 
repute in Europe on that .account. It is now 
however-seldom used; and although admitted into 
the lists of Materia Medica of the Britiah iPhar- 
macoposias, is only placed there as entering into 
the composition oft theJElf cfcarium Cassieeaijd 
the Confeotio : Sennae. The pulp, according to 
Henry, consists of 61; per, cent, dft:sugar, 6.75 of 
gam, and 13.25 of tannin. It. probably 'also 
contains Carthartine or an analogous .principle.-— 
Engl. Cyc. page 797. But -according to Bracon- 
net’s analysis, 20 parts-of the pulp consists of 
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CATHARTOOARPUS NODOSUS. 
sugar, 12.60, gum 1.35 astringent matter, glut- 
ten, and colouring matter in small quantities, and 
water 8.30. The cathartic properties are lield to 
reside m the sugar. Several pharmaceutical pre¬ 
parations of cassia pulp occur in the Pharmaco¬ 
poeia Europe. When long kept the cassia 
imds become dry, ami rattle when shaken; these 
are found by experience to be destitute of pur¬ 
gative properties. The leaves of tire tree are 
also purgative, the powdered seeds are aperient, 
in the dose of from four to six draclnns. The 
pulp is a soft, gentle, and agreeable laxative, but 
requires to be taken in large doses, from four 
drachms to one ounce being at least required. 
Its most valuable use is as a base for purgative 
electuaries, containing more active ingredients.— 
O'Shanghness,y, page 305. “ This tree,” says 

Roxburgh, “ is uncommonly beautiful when in 
flower, few surpassing it in the elegance of its nu¬ 
merous, long pendulous racemes of large, bright 
vellow flowers, intermixed with the young lively 
green foliage. It bears a striking resemblance 
to the laburnum. When in blossom, it is one 
of the most beautiful of the common jungle 
plants. On the Eastern side of the ghauts of 
the Peninsula of India, it is a small tree of great, 
beauty when in flower, but too small to yield use¬ 
ful timber ; in the Malabar forests, however, it 
attains sufficient size to adapt it for spars for na¬ 
tive vessels. The wood which is close grained, 
is generally a heavy crooked timber well adapted 
for felloes of wheels, ploughs, &c.— Rhode.. And 
is used for these purposes and for making tom¬ 
toms. According to Mr. .Rhode it is one of the 
best for tanning but it is not in equal repute with 
the Chuckiers with that of Cassia aurieulata, the 
proportion of astringent, extract being much 
smaller, and it is said t,o thicken the leather, but 
will probably be found to be well suited to the 
tanning of hides and butts.— M. li. According 
to Dr. Irvine, one seer of the fruit yields twenty 
tolas of the concrete pulp, which is sold in Aj- 
mere at four seers for one rupee. He found the 
bark of the root of this tree to act as a very 
strong purge.— Med. Top. 

(2465) C ATH ARTOCA RPU S J A V A NI- 
CUS, Horse-Cassia, has leaves with 12-15 pairs of 
ovate obtuse glabrous leaflets ; glandless peti¬ 
oles ; axillaty racemes ; nearly cylindrical, very 
loftg, and transversely torose legumes. It is 
a native Of lava and the Moluccas. Its legumes 
are above two feet in length, anti contain a black 
cathartic pulp, Which is used as a horse-medi- 
cihC in the East tndies. G. Don has described 
a Species ‘Of daiMHoeatpiis (G. bdnspibm's), 
whifch is a Aatite Of Stefra-Leohe;’ Where the 
podsrtfre Called Monkey Drirtn -Sticks . 

**%£*$) ’CATHARTOeARPUfe 'NODOSUS, 
Cassi'a HafoUftt) ‘cateWtA. This-'Spebies 

of eSssia 'is rfetaatkable fbrits fer&e ‘pihkColored 
ItoweiVattd is‘ seen thoftiifg'the TftYby fbtests ai- 


CAUIJFLOWER. 

most as beautffidly as the calico tree does the 
steeps of the Apalaohiau Mountains. It is highly 
esteemed hi Bengal, but Mr. Mason has not 
seen it cultivated in these Provinces except by 
Major Macfarqufaar, and he mentioned his plants 
were sent him from the Botanical Garden near 
Calcutta.— Mason. 

* (2467) CATHARTOCARPUS ROXBUR- 
GH1I. A highly ornamental tree, in form much 
resembling the weeping ash. It is at present 
only to lie found in gardens, but the wood is 
hard and handsomely marked, and may here¬ 
after prove a valuable addition to the timbers of 
India. Hort. Garden 28. 

(2468) CAT-SKINS. The skins or furs of 
the domestic and wild cats. They are used for 
a variety of purposes, but chiefly for being dyed, 
ami sold as false sable. The fur of the wild>cat 
is more esteemed than tliat of the domestic cat. 
— Faulkner. 

(2469) CATS EYES. 

Chushm-maidah, Guz., Hind., Pkhs. 

Cats-cye, a form of Chalcedony, of a greenish- 
gray colour, having a peculiar opalescence, or 
glaring internal reflections, like the eye of a cat: 
the effect is owing to filaments of asbestos. It 
comes from Ceylon and Malabar, and possesses 
considerable value as n gem. (Dana, Mineralogy.) 
— Engl. Ggc. p. 798. The cat’s eye, is of¬ 
ten seen set in rings, and is brought to" Tenas- 
serim from Bunnah. Comstock says : “ It 
is in great request as a gem, and bears a high 
price but those seen in Maulmain market are 
not much valued. A small one may be pur¬ 
chased for two rupees, and one of ordinary size 
lor five ; while ten rupees is the highest price 
given for the best.— Mason. 

(2470) CATURUS SPECIFLORUS. Cat- 

TOOSEERAGEUM. VERVONIA AnTHELMINTICA. 
—A shrub with dioecious flower : Lirm. 
Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. p. 760.— O’Shaughnessy, 
p. 561. 

(2471 ) CAULIFLOWER. Brassica oleracea 
var. An excellent vegetable, grows freely, but 
does noi flower in Madras, In the Deccan, the 
seed should not be sown until the latter end of 
August, as it does not always head well: it 
requires the same cave as the cabbage, and 
should be planted in a similar manner. Remov¬ 
ing the plants occasionally prevents their quick 
growth, and Dr. Riddell thinks think if the 
roots, when taken up, were divided into 
halves, or quartern, before being put into the 
ground, that it would facilitate its -going to 
head. Hie soil in which hr the 

finest heads ‘grown was of a ®j|fcCH|crip- 
tidn, and the plants had to 

-them. In England'theimaritStga^deiaOTsseldom 
•vwrter mmliflowers, and once m fddr days is am¬ 
ply sufficient ki the Deccan : no injury will ac- 
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CATECHU. 


c*ue even if watered leas frequently. The white 
brocoli is, he is sure, often taken for the cauli¬ 
flower in this country, and he has seen heads 
large enough to be divided into two dishes, and 
then form a sufficiency to cover a dish in general 
use for vegetables. Brocoli, both red and white, 
should be cultivated in the same manner as cau- 
ilflower.— Riddell. 


(2472) CAVIARE. 


Caviar, Fr. 
Kaviar, Gen. 
Caviario, It. 


raviarinm, Lat. 
Ikra, Bus. 
Caviario, Sp. 


Caviare, a substance prepared in Russia con¬ 
sisting of the salted roes of large fish. The 
best, which is made from the roe of the sturgeon 
caught in the Wolga, in the neighbourhood of 
Astrachan, appears to consist entirely of the eggs: 
it is packed in small kegs, but the inferior sort 
is mule into the form of dry cakes. It is highly 
esteemed in Russia, and also forms an article of 
considerable export; 30,000 barrels having been 
exported from Astrachan in a single season. 
The manufacture consists in separating the roe 
from its membranes, then washing in vinegar or 
white wine, and drying by spreading it out on a 
board in the air. Salt is then well rubbed in, 
and it is next put in a bag uud the liquor pressed 
out. It is then packed in kegs for sale. During 
the three aunual seasons of fasting in Russia, 
the consumption of caviare is very great, as it is 
also in Italy during the fasts of the church. It 
is eaten on bread, with oil and lemon juice or 
vinegar.— Tomlinson, page 354. 


(2473) CAYENNE PEPPER, Guinea Pep 


PEE. 

Filfill-achmar, Arab. 
Tabia, Bau. 

Meneshena, Can. 
Gaatnim. Gyng. 

Puivre d’Espajove, Fr. 
Spanischer Pfeffer, Gf.r. 
Lal-mirchee, Lal-ruirchtse, 
Guz, Hind. 


Peperone commune, It. 
Lombok, Jay. 
Liida-Miii'a, MaI. 
Filfil-i-surkh. Pkrs. 
ltrahn-maricha. Sans. 
Molhi^hai, Tam. 
Merapakaia, Tei.. 


Is a mixture of the powder of the dried pods 
of different species of capsicum. It is used in 
medicine, and also as a stimulating condiment. 
See Capsicum. 

(2474) CATECHU, Gambier, Cutc«, Terra 
Japonica. 


Cutt, Can, 

Cachou, Fr. 

Katcbu, Ger. 

Canth, Kuch, Cutch, Guz. 
Hind. 


Catecu, It. 
Gambir. Mal. 
Catoh, Port. 
Sha-See, Burk. 


The early history of Catechu is obscure, and 
though it was probably known to the Ancients, 
Persian works. on Materia Medica in use in 
India., do ndUquote any Arabic or Greek names 
dor ii^-^.'^reat variety of astringent extracts are 
mow lenown to beprepared from (the wood, bark, 
4 md &uit of various plants. The Acacias, how-• 
ever, we most noted for the secretion of .as¬ 


tringent principle in the wood, bark, and 
legumes of various species, which hence form 
articles of commerce, and are employed in 
tanning. But none are more valuable than the 
officinal species yielding Catechu. Catechu (call¬ 
ed Kut or Kntch by the natives of the Eaut and 
Cntch, and Terra and Japonica in commerce) is 
1 properly an extract prepared from the wood of 
the Acacia Catechu ; nut the term is now applied 
also to other extracts similar in appearance and 
properties. It should be confined to these, and 
the term Kino applied to astringent natural ex¬ 
udations. The mode of preparing Catechu, by 
cutting into chips the inner brown coloured 
wood, and makiug a decoction which is after¬ 
wards evaporated to a proper consistence, was 
first accurately described by Mr. Kerr, as prac¬ 
tised in Beluir; it is the same on the confines of 
Nepal, and in north-west India, on the Malabar 
coast, and also in Ava, from the same tree.— 
Hoyle, p. 350. When of good quality. Catechu is 
more powerful as an astringent than kino. Of all 
the astringent substances we know, catechu ap¬ 
pears to contain the largest proportion of tannin, 
and Mr.Purkis found that one pound was equiva¬ 
lent to seven or eight of oak bark for tanning 
leather. A few years ago the terms catechu, terra 
japonica, and cutch were employed synonymously ; 
they are now, however, for the most part used in 
trade somewhat distinctively, though not uniform¬ 
ly in the same sense. The manufacture of catechu 
from the Acacia catechu as practised in Canara 
and Behar, has been described by Mr. Kerr 
(“ Med. Obs. and Inquiries,” vol. v.), and Dr. 
Hamilton (“Journey through Mysore,” &c., vol- 
iii.), while Professor Royle has explained the 
process followed in Northern lgdia. According 
to the last-mentioned gentleman, “the kutt 
manufacturers move to different parts of the coun¬ 
try in different seasons, erect temporary huts in 
the jungles, and selecting trees fit for their pur¬ 
pose, cut the inner wood into small chips.' These 
they put into small earthen pots, which are ar¬ 
ranged in a double row, along a fireplace built of 
mud; water is then poured in until the whole are 
covered; after a considerable portion has boiled 
away, the clear liquor is strained into one of the 
neighbouring pots, and a fresh supply of the 
material is put into the first, and the operation 
repeated until the extract in the general receiver 
is of sufficient consistence to be poured into clay 
moulds, which, in the Kheree Pass and Boon, 
where he has seen the process, are generally of a 
quadrangular form. This catechu is usually of a 
pale red color, and is considered there to be of 
the best quality. By the manufacturers it is con¬ 
veyed to Saharunpore andMoradabad, whence it 
follows the course of commerce down the Ganges, 
and meets that from Nepaul, :§o that both may 
be exported from Calcutta.’ ’—R in m o ndt, p. 496. 
Next to timber, atischu or Cutch js .undoubtedly 
one of the moat important exports of the pro- 
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vince, and Pegu Cutcli has obtained a reputation, 
which will always give it a preference in the mar¬ 
ket. Acacia Catechu, the tree from which it is 
procured, begins to appear about six miles to the 
north of Rangoon, and from thence it increases 
both in the number and size of the trees, until it 
constitutes the prevailing character oY the forests 
to the north-east of Prome, where the trees are 
fifty to sixtr feet high with a girth of seven or 
eight feet, and it is said to attain even a larger 
size in the Burmese territories lying north of the 
boundary. It is found plentifully in the northern 
part of the Tharawaddy district, but it is scarcely 
to be seen on the Totinghoo side of the hills. 
'n u , s it is entirely confined to the valley of the 
Irrawaddy. The manufacture of Cuteh is scarce¬ 
ly known' or practised below Meeaday, and that 
which finds its way into the market as Pegu 
Cutch probably comes chiefly from beyond the 
frontier. There is no reason why it should not 
bo manufactured largely from the parallel of 
lleuzaduh upwards, as the tree from thence be¬ 
comes inexhaustible, growing over rich rice 
plains in places of easy access.— McClelland. 
'l'hc catechu obtained from this tree in Pegu, 
fetches £4 to £5 more per ton than Gauthier 
and other astringent extracts.— Si.mm : page 495. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, catechu was 
setui in the form of 1. Circular flat Cakes from 
Travaneore, covered on both sides with paddy 
husks. 2. Large flat Cakes from the Northern 
Division, varying in colour from Brick dust to 
dull yellow. 8. Hound balls of a dark brown 
colour, the size of a small orange from Manga¬ 
lore, where a large manufacture takes place. But 
these two sorts appeared identical or nearly so, va¬ 
rying only in shape.— M.E.J.R. Catechu is largely 
imported into Bombay from Singapore and China ; 
two varieties are distinguished from the latter 
place, viz. black and white cauctli. - Faulkner. Three 
chief varieties of catechu are described by Fee, and 
other eminent writers on pharmacy ; viz. that of 
Bengal, Bombay, and the catechu in masses. 
Bengal catechu is in pieces of 3 to 4 ounces each, 
partially rounded, of dull red colour, covered 
with seeds on one side, fracture dull, undulated, 
and often marbled ; taste astringent and subse¬ 
quently sweet, powder grey ; tannic acid 48.5 
per 100. Bombay cateclm is in pieces of 2 to 3 
ounces, flattened and round, of brown colour, 
with seeds externally and internally, fracture 
saining, and rarely marbled ; taste bitter, with¬ 
out any succeeding sweetness; powder brown 
grey ; tannic acid 54.5 per 100. Massive Catechu 
is found in the bazars in pieces of 3 or 4 ounces, 
fragments of larger masses, reddish or blackish 
brown, uniform, shining, wrapped in large nerv¬ 
ed leaves, fracture uniform, flavour veiy astrin¬ 
gent, somewhat bitter, with an after sweetness; 
powder orange. Proportion of tannic acid very 
variable— Cr$haughnessy. The best is of uni¬ 
form liver brown colonr ; often adulterated with 
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red clay; this is detected by incineration. Pore 
catechu leaves no more than & per 100 of earthy 
matter. According to Dr. Boyle, Catechu is 
seen either in square or roundish pieces or 
balls, varying in colour, from a pale whit¬ 
ish or light reddish-brown to a mirk brown 
colour; either earthy in texture, or l&mel- 
lated, or presenting a smooth shining fracture. 
Some kinds are hence more friable than others; 
all are without smell; the taste is bitter, astrin¬ 
gent, followed by a little sweetness. The pieces 
are generally of a darker colour externally than 
they are in the inside. Some of the kinds are 
covered with rice husks, others are enveloped 
in leaves, which Dr. Pereira has’ ascertained to 
be those of Nauclea Brunonis , a native of the 
Malayan peninsula. The pale variety is usually 
distinguished from the dark coloured, and said 
to be imported from Calcutta ; but Dr. Boyle 
obtained both kinds in the bazars there, the pale 
being imported from the Upper Provinces, and 
the dark from Pegu and Singapore. The dark- 
brown Catechus are obtained from Bombay ; 
but both kinds may no doubt be prepared from 
the same tree, as a greater degree of, or longer 
continued heat, and greater exposure to light, is 
said to produce the dark colour. The dark are hea¬ 
vier, more dense in texture, and have a resinous 
fracture. The largest portion of good Catechu is 
taken up by water, especially when boiling, the in¬ 
fusion being of a light or reddish-brown colour, 
according to its strength: it reddens litmus, and 
is strongly astringent in taste. Prom forming a 
crude precipitate with a solution of Gelatine, 
Catechu is applicable to the tanning of leather, 
for which it is now much employed. Sir H. 
Davy, in analysing the Dark and Pale Catechu, 
or the Bombay and Bengal, as they were called, 
obtained from 

of Tannin Extractive Mucilage msol. residuum. 

Dark Catechu 109 68 IS 10 = 200 

Pale do. 97 73 16 14 == 200 

The Tannin of Catechu is very similar in pro¬ 
perties to that obtained from Galls. The princi¬ 
ple called Extractive by Sir II. Davy, has by 
others been called llesinoid matter, Besinous 
Tannin, and of late Catechine and Catechuic acid. 
This is most easily obtained by treating Gambler 
with cold water.— Royle. p. 351. When of good 
quality, catechu is a more powerful astringent 
than Kino. It appears to contain the largest 
proportion of Tannin of all the snbstanoes we 
know, and Mr. Purkis found that for tanning 
leather one pound was equivalent to seven or 
eight of oak bark.— Sim. Catechu is much us¬ 
ed in medicine as an astringent and tonic, being 
usually given in combination with aromatic and 
earthy substances ; the dose is 10 groins, re¬ 
peated according to circumstances.— O'Bhaugh- 
nessy, p. 302. Dr. Timmins, in his Begprt 1° 
the Madras Medical Board, mentions Hat he 
employed catechu in lieu of galls, in the treat¬ 
ment of 175 cases of Fever, and with equally 
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satisfactory results, 
quinine. The dose 
gall powder, given 
(2475) CEDAR. 

Cedar, Dut. 

Cadre, Fa. 

Zeder, Geb. 

Cedro, It. 

A name given to several 


Two cases only required 
was the same as that of 
with infusion of chiretta. 


Cedrut, Lvr. 

Kedr, Bus. 

Cedro, Sp. 

distinct kinds of for' 
est trees. The timber is resinous, has a fragrant 
odour, a rich yellowish-brown colour, and a bitter 
taste, owing to which it is not subject to worms 
—a circumstance which accounts for its great 
durability. The cedar of Lebanon so famous in 
Scripture, was in ancient times much employed 
in the construction of temples, and other religi¬ 
ous buildings; in the formation of statues of the 
heathen deities, tablets, &e.— Faulkner. The 
cedar of Lebanon is usually called Pinus Cedrus, 
but sometimes Cedrus Libanus ; the lofty Deo- 
dara, a native of the Himalayas, with fragrant 
and almost imperishable wood, and often called 
the Indian cedar, is sometimes referred to the 
genus Pinus, and sometimes to that of Cedrus or 
Larix, with the specific name of Peodara. Dr. 
Hooker is of opinion that the Deodar and the 
cedar of Lebanon are identical. The wood of 
several of the Conifera however is called cedar 
The wood of Juniperus virginiana is called Bed or 
Pencil Cedar, and that of J. bermudiana is called 
Bermuda Cedar. That of J. barbadensis, is called 
Barbadoes Cedar; while the Juniper of the North 
of Spain, and South of France, and of the Levant, 
is from J. oxycedrus : the White Cedar of North 
America, a less valuable wood than the red cedar, 
is yielded by Cupressus thyoides, and the cedar- 
wood of Japan, according to Thnnberg, is a species 
of cypress. The name Cedar is thus applied 
to a number of woods in our different colonies, 
which are in no way related to the Conifera: 
thus the cedar of Guiana is the wood of Icica 
altissiina. The white wood or white cedar of 
Jamaica is Bignonia leucoxylon, and the bastard 
cedar of India is Guazuma ulmifolia. In New 
South Wales again the term white cedar is ap¬ 
plied to Melia Azaderach, and red cedar to that 
of Flindersia australis, as well as to the wood of 
the Toon tree, or Cedrela Toona.— lloltz. In 
China, a kind of Cedar probably a cypress, called 
nan mah, or southern wood, which resists time 
and insects, is considered peculiarly valuable and 
especially reserved for imperial use and buildings. 
— Williaim ’ Middle Kingdom , paqe 275. 

(2476) CEDRELA FEBRIFUGA (Soymida 
febrifuga P) has leaflets ovate-oblong, acuminated, 
quite entire. It is a native of Java. Its bark 
is said to have a bitter effect on some of the 
fevers of India than cinchona.— Eng. Gyc. p. 802. 


CEDRELA TOONA. 

natnral order Cedrelacea. It has the following 
characters Calyx 5-toothed; petals adnate to 
the torus ; stamens 5, distinct; capsule 5-celled; 
5-valved ; seeds numerous, on each side of the 
dissepiment ending in a wing.— Engl. Gyc. page 
802. Cedrela Toona, the Toon Tree or Bastard 
Cedar, has lanceolate leaflets, acuminate,, entire, 
pale glaucous beneath. It is a native of the 
East Indies, where it is called Toon. It has an 
erect trunk of great height and size, with smooth 
gray bark. The flowers are very numerous, 
small, white, fragrant, like honey. The seeds 
are numerous, imbricated, winged. This noble 
timber tree is common in Bengal; it flowers in 
February, and the seeds ripen in May and June. 
Gedrela Toona. is found on the banks of streams 
in the Tounghoo district, but it is scarce.— Mc¬ 
Clelland. It grows in the ravines of the Oon- 
can, and is stated to be abundant, 25 miles 
North East of Trevandrum. It is found in the 
Mysore and Salem jungles in large quantities, 
also along the crest of the ghauts from Travan- 
core to Goa. Wight No. 103, 12C, Travan- 
eore. At the Tambur river, in East Nepal, the 
vegetation in some spots was exceedingly fine, 
and several large trees occurred : Dr. Hooker 
measured a 'i'oon tree ( Cedrela ) thirty feet in 
girth at five feet above the ground .—Hooker 
Him. Jour. p. 193. It will be seen from this 
that it has a wide range throughout India and 
furnishes the name of a beautiful wood, common 
in the higher provinces, where it is made into 
furniture of all kinds, and is much admired for 
its close grain and beautiful colour, resembling, 
though lighter than and not so close grained as. 
Mahogany, to which it is deemed equivalent.- 


bling the American 
Madras under the general name 


(2477) CEDRELA 

Tunna, Beng. 

Loodb, Sans. ' 

. Thit-kado, Burm. 

Toon tree, Eng, 

Cedrela, a genus of plants, the type of the 


.'OONA, (Toon). 
Toon tuarum, Tam. 
Toona, Hind. 
Tumln, Can. 


Aim. Mat. Med.p. 210. It is called Bastard Cedar 
from an aromatic resin exuding from it resem- 
Cedar. It is often sold in 
of “ Chittagong 
wood” and is the most valuable of the woods 
known by that commercial name. In Coimbatore 
it is a valuable timber tree of large size, and its 
reddish coloured wood is used for cabinet-making 
purposes. Jt or an allied species is known also 
in Coimbatore under the name of Wunjoolie 
marum; but as this is a very heavy and strong, 
hard wood, said to be admirably fitted for pestles 
and mortal’s and other purposes demanding great 
strength, but not for cabinet purposes. Dr. Wight 
suspects Roxburgh’s toona and the Wunjoolie are 
different trees. A specimen of wood sent by Gene¬ 
ral Cullen as of this tree showed the grain and po¬ 
lish remarkably well: it is however of a brighter 
colour, and apparently a denser quality than any 
met with in the market, inducing a doubt as to 
its being of the same species. The wood of this 
tree closely resembles the inferior kinds of maho¬ 
gany, and is much used in India. The bark is 
powerfully astringent, but not bitter. The na¬ 
tive physicians use it in conjunction with the 
powdered nut of the Caesalpiuia bonducella, an 
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intense bitter. M. Nees Von Essenbeck has 
published an account of some experiments on 
the bark, which indicated the existence of a re¬ 
sinous astringent matter, a brown astringent 
gum, and a gummy brown extractive matter, re¬ 
sembling ulmine. The bark was used in Java by 
Blume*in epidemic fevers, diarrhma, and other 
complaints. Horsfield gave it in dysentery, but 
only in the last stage, when inflammatory symp¬ 
toms had disappeared.— O' Shaughnessy, page 
249-250. Its flowers in conjunction with saf¬ 
flower (Koosumba) are used by the inhabitants 
of Mysore, for dyeing the beautiful red colour 
called* there Gul-inari.— A ins. Mat. Med. p. 205. 
The species sent by General Cullen is said 
to be abundant in Travancore. It is very de¬ 
serving of careful enquiry, as to locality, supply, 
&c. with a view to being brought into more ex¬ 
tensive use in this Presidency. It is said to 
yield planks from 2 or 3 feet in diameter, and 
competent practical advisers think that it pro¬ 
mises to be a good substitute for Mahogany.— 
J/. E. ./". 21. 

(2478) CELERY. Apium graveolens. The 
blanched stalks of this plant form one of the best 
salads, and the green leaves are used in soups, 
Jt succeeds well on the plains of India under the 
following treatment. Trenches should be dug 2 
feet deep, and 15 inches broad, the earth taken 
out thrown up on each side ; dig the bottom of 
the trench well, and put in 9 inches of decayed 
cow manure and leaves in equal parts, to which 
add 4 inches of the soil formerly taken out, with 
a little lime, mix well together and water, in two 
or three days, plant 9 inches apart. Seed should 
be sown early in the season, so as to ensure 
strong plants by the commencement of the rains ; 
at the close of which begin to plant. To blanch , 
when the plants are one foot high they should be 
earthed up, with the earth on the side of the 
trenches to the height of 4 inches : the proper 
way to do this is to take a plant in the left hand, 
and put the soil round it with the other, taking 
care not to allow any to get into the heart and 
not to earth above it, a little lime is required to 
be dusted above the plants before commencing, 
it will prevent injury from worms ; after the first 
earthing, the foliage ought never to be watered 
it possible ; as it causes the plant to decay at the 
centre; the earthing up must be repeated as the 
plants grow .—Jeffrey. In the Dekhan, accord- 
ing to Dr. Riddell, Celery seed may be put down 
at the commencement of the rains, and, like 
other plants at that season, is better for being 
first sown in boxes or baskets, for the convenience 
of being removed under shelter; if the weather is 
bad. When the plants are about two inches 
high, they may be pricked out into other boxes 
or baskets, two inches apart, where they remain 
for the first four or five weeks, and then removed 
into beds or rows : to the latter he gives the pre¬ 
ference at the early part of the season; after that] 
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put them into square beds of six feet, and about 
twelve's inches apart. They then grow so dose 
in the leaves that they protect each other's roots 
from the sun, and keep the beds moist, besides 
being very readily blanched, merely requiring a 
couple of half circular tiles to be put around the 
stem, tied with string or matting; then earth up 
the sides, which completes the business. In four 
or five days you may commence cutting, and by 
transplanting the otf-shoots, have a succession 
the whole year round. The plant is very hardy, 
and goes to seed without any difficulty.— Riddell. 
Kuruf's, Arab., are the seeds of Apium graveolens, 
used in Indian medicine. Celeriac is a variety 
of celery, and is to be managed precisely in the 
same manner. It seldom grows above eight 
inches, and mostly spreads upon the ground. 
The root only of this is eaten : it forms rather a 
large white bulb, nearly the size of a parsnip and 
has an exceedingly fine flavour. The root of the 
celeriac is used for stews rather than eaten raw. 

(2479) CELASTRACE/E, Spindle-Trees, the 
Spindle-Wood Tribe, a natural order of Poly- 
petalous Exogens, consisting of shrubs or trees 
principally found in temperate latitudes. The 
barks of Celastrus scundens and Celastrus senega - 
lensw are said to be purgative ami emetic, whilst 
the species of Celastrus venenatns are reported to 
inflict the most, painful wounds. The fruits of 
Eleeodendron ruber are eaten at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It has 24 genera and 260 species.— 
Engl. Cyc. page 803. 

(2480) CELASTRUS PANICULATUS. C. 
nutans, Roxb. Malkungee. Staff Tree. 

Vululuvy, Tam. 

This is a native of the Circar mountains 
and Mysore; the deep scarlet colored oil ob¬ 
tained by expression from the seeds of this 
shrub is used in medicine : the seeds submit 
ted to destructive distillation yield the oleum 
nigrum, an empyreumntic black oily fluid of the 
uses of which in medicine Mr. Malcolmson has 
given an interesting account in his excellent work 
on Beriberi and rheumatism. It is administer¬ 
ed in doses of a few drops daily in emulsions, 
and seems to exercise a decidedly beneficial 
effect. A specimen of this liquid sent by Mr. 
Malcolmson to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, did not dif¬ 
fer in any sensible degree from the empyreumatic 
products of the distillation of the common fixed 
oils, containing naptha and other carburets of 
hydrogen. Large quantities would doubtless yield 
paraffine and creasot e.—O’Shaughnessy, p. 271. 
In Ajmere the seed is imported from Marwar, and 
Godwar, is there considered sudorific, and gene¬ 
rally heating, and is swallowed whole in rheuma¬ 
tism. It is used in horse mesalihs.— Gent. Med. 
'Top. p. 146. 

(2481) CELOSIA ALBIDA, Lin. Riddell. 

Fannay keeroy, Tam. I Booroondie, San*.— Jins- 

Ghoorugoo koora, Tin. | lie's Hat. Med. p. JW. 
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.(2482) CELOSIA ARGENTEA. White 
Cock’s-comb, Sirwarie. 

Sufaid Moorgh-kes, Hinik 

Double variety cultivated. The single variety 
is very common in the rains in the cultivated 
fields, both white and pink, ancl cattle eat the 
plants, especially buffaloes.— Genl. Med, Top. 
p. 185. 

(2483)CELOSTA ASIATICA.Indian celosia. 

Kookspuna, IIind. 

A common weed in gardens. —Beni. Med. 
Top. p. 200. 

(2484) CELOSIA CERUNA, Drooptko 
Cock’s-comb. Cultivated as a flower.— Genl. 
Med. Top.p. 185. 

(2485) CELOSIA CRTSTATA, Crested 
Cock’s-comb. 

Lai and Peeln Moorgh-ken, Hind. 

Both white and yellow varieties sire cultivated 
in gardens.— Gent. Med. Top. p. 185. This 
common annual is met with all over the world, 
is sometimes cultivated by the natives of Tenas- 
serim. The Burman name signifies cock’s comb, 
like the English.— Mason. 

(2486) CELOSIA NODIFLORA, 

Cornatty keeray, Tam, I Knllianie, Sans.— Aqri. 

Pendli pedda koora/ftt. | Aim fie, p. 258. 

(2487) CELTIS ORIENTAL IS (Ulmace/e). 
Captain Reynolds, sent to the Agri-Hortie. So¬ 
ciety a specimen of a primitive cloth made by 
the Garrows from the bark of a tree, whose leaves 
were enclosed in the parcel. He says “ they make 
several such cloths of different colours from va¬ 
rious barks, and though these manufactures would 
seem cheap enough, they are not usually at the 
expense or labour of even such rough clothing 
for themselves, preferring apparently to go nak¬ 
ed; they import at least 100,000 mds. of Cot¬ 
ton, but to his knowledge do not weave a seer 
for themselves. The Garrows who come to the 
plains have generally some small ends of cloths; 
but these are bought from the Bengalees, appa¬ 
rently to attend the Hants (fairs) in, not as cloth¬ 
ing to protect them from wind and weather.” 
Dr. Falconer, to whom the specimens were refer¬ 
red, pronounced them to be those of Geltis orien¬ 
tals, a tree which is pretty common all over In¬ 
dia, and known under the name of Chakan in 
Bengal. The cloth is probably called “ Yang- 
fung” in Assam: Capt. Reynolds names it 
“Arafuk.” Dr. Buchanau Hamilton says, the 
under bark of this tree, like that of the West In¬ 
dia kind, consisting of numerous reticulated fi¬ 
bres, forms a kind of natural cloth, used by the 
Garrows for covering their nakedness. (‘ Lin. 
Trans.,’ xvii, p. 208 ) He also describes it in 
his report on Assam as a kind of rug worn by 
the Garrows in the cold weather, and Serving 
them a$blanket by night. But the specimens 
of this, as wdl as of some others, are chiefly in- 
tereSfcu^f aa showing the probability of the ex- 
istenefl of nuraerous plants, of which the useful 
properties still remain unknown—for the fibrous 
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properties of this are not mentioned by Dr. Bos 
burgh; aud of him, it is justly observed in tl) 
‘ Jourii. of the Agri-Hortic. Society,’ vi, p. 1 
“ from this circumstance it may be inferred h 
was not aware of it, as he appears never to lav 
allowed an opportunity to pass of drawing atten 
tion to the useful properties of plants describe 
by him, but, on the contrary, to have ever bee 
desirous of rendering his botanical acquirement 
subservient to the dissemination of useful infoi 
mation in connection with every department i 
the vegetable kingdom .”—Hoyle Tib. Pl.p. 313 
(2488) CEMENTS. At the Madras Exhibi 
tion of 1855, there were a good many cotitribu 
tions of Limes, Coqcretes, Scptnria.*, Dolomites 
Magnesite, Gypsum and other substances used v 
manufacturing Cements, and there seems to b 
an abundant supply of minerals of this class al 
over Southern India. The shell lime of Sooloor 
pett is too well known to require further notie 
except that it is far too pure a carbonate of liiu 
to be used for out. door plastering near the sea 
The Kunkurs or Nodular limes are more elurabl 
though not so white. The Septariae or Barker’ 
cement stones, are very common in Southern In 
dia, though the beds are not extensive : they ae 
company the strata of blue and white Potters 
clay and kaolin that arc so common in this I’resi 
deucy. The best hydraulic septan® occur a 
Awally near Madras, Bangalore and Chingleput 
A very fine natural Hydraulic cement occurs oi 
the banks oi' the Godavery aud has been exten 
sively used in the construction of the Got I aver; 
and Kistua Anicuts. A very good lfydniuB 
Limestone occurs along with the blue slate o 
Cuddapah—and the Dolomites of the Ccdct 
Districts and the Northern Circars make goot 
cements. The magnesite of Salem, Bangalore 
and Vizianagram, would probably improve tin 
qualities of some of the other Limestones in cer 
tain proportions, as it acquires great hardness o 
surface but is deficient in adhesiveness. Numer¬ 
ous experiments have been tried with this mine 
ral which certainly possesses some good hydrau¬ 
lic properties but has disappointed the expecta 
,tions at first formed of its usefulness.— M. Ex 
Jur. Reports. 

(2489) CENTAUREA ATROPURPUREA 
The sweet Sultan. 

(2490) CENTAUREA. Composite. The vari¬ 
ous species of this beautiful and elegant genus 
are easily grown from seed in any light loarnj 
soil, they are of various heights from twelve 
inches to five feet, the seed may be sown in pots 
or small beds at the close of the rains, thei 
transplanted and I hey will blossom ‘during the 
cold weather. The flowers are fragrant and o: 
different shades of colour, purple, blue, yellow, 
white, red, brown, &c. 

(2491) CENTAUREA MOSCHATA. Musk 
Centaury. Mind. Sha-pusund. Cultivated as s 
flower.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 206. 
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(2492) CENTllANTiiUS RUBER. Fa- 

leriauaceee. 

Jallukree, Mind. 

This is nn ornamentaUnnUal, generally grown 
from European seed, tbe colours ot tire different 
species are red, blue and white, and. thrive in 
any %ood garden soil. The Valerian grows wild 
in some of the upper parts of Bengal. 
Riddell. 

(2493) CEPIIAELIS IPECAC Ml FAN A. The 
roots of this plant are the part used. It is a 
native of New Granada in Brasil. Three mo¬ 
difications or varieties of these invaluable roots 
are found in commerce and pharmacy, viz. 1. 

“ Q/t i/" or antmtaied Ipecachuana. 2. “ Grey- 
red ” Ipecachuana. 3. “ Starchy or whitish grey" 
Ipecachuana. — O' Shaughuessy, page 379. The 
emetic effects of the root were known to the 
Brazilians from time immemorial, and it received 
from the Portuguese the name of * rais d’oro,’ 
or golden root. The father of the celebrated 
Ilelvetius was the first to establish its utility 
after numerous experiments performed in the 
hospitals of Paris, for which he was rewarded 
bv Louis XIV. with a thousand louis d’or. The 
roots of the Fivla parviflora , the Psyehotria 
emetica, and several other plants, have been oc¬ 
casionally used to adulterate the ipecachuana. 
The plant is not cultivated in Brazil, and as it 
only flourishes in the large forests daily falling 
before the planters’ axe, the root is rapidly be¬ 
coming scarce, and proportionally high priced. 
—O’ Shaughuessy, pape 381. For Indian sub¬ 
stitutes for ipecachuana, see Cai.othovis, Cuj- 
MJM, TIandia, PjKDBBIA &c. Slc.— O’Shangk- 
nessy, page 383. 

(2494) CERASUS, a genus of plants belong- j 
ing to the Amygdaleous division of the natural 
order Rosaceae, and including the common cherry 
among its species. The species may be divided 
into the True Cherries, the Bird-Cherries, and 
the Cherry-Laurels.— Eng. Oyc. page 826. Voigt 
says there is a species of cerasus, or cherry “ a 
native of Maulmain,” but Mr. Mason has never 
happened to meet with it. He had however 
good authority for the statement and Griffith 
remarks that there is in the Tenasserim Provinces 
one species of the almond tribe, “ which abounds 
in prussic acid.”— Mason. 

(2495) CERASUS CAPRONI AN A. The 
Cherry tree. A native of Europe, the Hima¬ 
layas, Caucasus, &c. In Cashmere it is called 
jiloo haloo. The kernel of this fruit contains 
the elements of hydrocyanic acid, and is accord¬ 
ingly much used for communicating its peculiar 
flavour to braudy and liqueurs. The fruit of 
Cerasus Pudum is used for the same purpose in 
the hills. The bark is called pudmak, and used 
in medicine, by the native, as it is also in Ameri¬ 
ca. The liqueur called Maraschino, which is 
chiefly manufactured in Venice, Trieste, and Zara 
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in Dalmatia, is prepared from a variety of cherry 
named the Griot marasquin ; the fruit and seed 
are crushed together, one part to the hundred of 
honey added, and the' whole mass subjected to 
fermentation ; during this process it is distilled, 
and the product is rectified. To the rectified 
spirit sugar and water are added, in proportions 
guided by the taste of the manufacturer, and 
the resulting liqueur is stored for some months 
before use, to free it of empyreunjtatic flavour. 
— O' Shaughuessy, p. 323. 

(2496) CERASUS JAPONICA, the Dwarf 
Almond. This is a native of Japan, and long 
known in English gardens as the Double Dwarf 
Almond, one of the most beautiful objects that 
appear in the month of March— Eng. Cyc. page 
827. 

(2497) CERASUS LAUROCERASUS. (Cher- * 
rv-laurel.) This is a native of Trebizond and 
Affghanistan, cultivated in Europe. The dis¬ 
tilled water of the leaves is much used in Eu¬ 
rope as a vehicle for opiates and other anodyne 
medicines. It is given in doses of from half an 
ounce to one ounce. Great care is essential in 
the observation of the exact formula given in the 
Pharmacopoeia for this preparation, a deviation 
from which may rentier the distilled fluid a most 
dangerous poison.— O' Shaughuessy, page 324. 

(2498) CERASUS l’SEUDOCERASUS, the 
Chinese Cherry.— Eng. Oyc. page 827.‘ 

( 2499 ) CERASUS SERRULATA, the Fine- 
Toothed Cherry. A native of China.— Eng. Oyc . 
page 287- 

(2500) CERASUS VULGARIS, (Primus 
Cerasus, Lin.) the common Cherry. Flowers 
appearing earlier than the leaves, which are light 
green and smooth underneath. Branches when 
young stiff and erect. Fruit roundish or heart- 
shaped, succulent, more or less firm, and sugary, 
it is found wild in the woods of Asia Minor, 
where it acquires a very large size. Dr. Royle 
considers the cherry to be wild in Cashmere.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 826. 

(2501) CERATONIA SILIQUA, Lin. 

Kbirnoob Nubtee, Arab. 

Saint John’s Bread (or Fruit of the Caral) 
tree).— dins. Mat. Med. p. 89. The Carab tree 
has been very successfully introduced at the 
Saharunpore gardens, and was to be distributed 
along the dry and sandy tracts of the North 
Western provinces. The pods sell in the bazar 
at ten rupees a seer, or five rupees a pound.— 
Spry's Suggest , p. 54. 

(2502) CERBERA, a genus of belong¬ 
ing to the natural order uipocynfy co ntain s 
among other poisonous species thaP frdm which 
the Tanghin poison of Madagascar^ procured, 
— Eng. Cyc. p• 829. ~ 
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(2608) CERBERA AHORAI, properties as 
in C. Manghas— O' Shaughnessy, p. 447. 

(2504) CERBERA FRUTICOSA. A large 
shrub, native of salt marshes, the fruit ia a deadly 
poison. 

(£505) CERBERA MANGHAS. A common 
plan t in the East Indies, occurring in wet situa¬ 
tions. The kernels are described by Lindley as 
emetic and puragative. Waiz states that the 
leaves are used in Java as an excellent substitute 
for senna. The milky sap is also said to be 
purgative; the properties of all parts of the 
plant deserve most attentive investigation.— 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 447. In many places in Te- 
nasserim on the banks of tide-water streams, the 
most remarkable tree in sight is this species of 
cerbera, whose fruit is used very extensively by 
the Burmese to make an oil which they burn in 
their lamps, and use to annoint their heads ; a 
use not mentioned in the books. The medicinal 
properties are unknown in Tenasserim, and Mr. 
Mason thinks their existence may be doubted. 
If correct, these Provinces might supply all 
India with senna; for the tree abounds from the 
mangrove swamps on the sea-shore, to the boun¬ 
daries of tide-water on almost every stream, and 
any quantity of leaves may be obtained for the 
trouble of gathering.— Mason. C. Manghas is a 
native of Singapore and some of the adjacent 
islands. The seeds are emetic and poisonous, 
whilst the milky sap is purgative. The leaves 
and bark are used as a substitute for senna.— 
Hug. Cyc. p. 830. 

(2506) CERBERA TANGHIN, the Tang- 
hin is described as a tree with lanceolate alter¬ 
nate leaves. The kernel of the fruit must be a 
very powerful poison; it is not much larger 
than an almond, and yet is sufficient to destroy 
above twenty persons. Radama, the late king 
of Madagascar, abolished the use of it as an 
ordeal. The plant which yields the Tanghin 
has been called by Du Petit Thomas Tanghinia 
venenifera. Its nut filamentous and woody, 
albumen none, the kernel said to be a formida¬ 
ble poison ; it was used in Madagascar for the 
trial by ordeal, but the practice is now disconti¬ 
nued .— O'Shaughnessy, p. 446. 

(2507) CERBERA THEVETIA. A large 
shrub with leaves like the oleander, and bell¬ 
shaped yellow flowers; common, easily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings.— Riddell. Its milk poison¬ 
ous, bark bitter and purgative, also said to be 
powerfully febrifuge, “ two grains being affirmed 
to be equal to a common dose of cinchona.” 
Perfectly naturalized in India, according to 
Boyle.—'O’ Shaughnessy,p, 447. 

(2508) CEREAL GRAINS. The cereal grains 
are those which are the object of a continuous 
culture for food. The seeds of all the Graminese, 
those of the darnel alone excepted, are capable 
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by cultivation of becoming alimentary. The value 
'of grains generally speaking is directly as the 
size of the caryopsis, and inversely as the thick¬ 
ness of the pericarp. When the grain abounds 
in perisperm it is heavy, when the envelope is 
thick the grain is, on the contrary, light, thus :— 


100 seeds of wheat weighed,.. 

4,50. 

100 .... 


3,85. 

100. 

.rye, . 

2;60. 

100. 


2,50. 


The chemical composition of the grain influ- 
ences materially the quality of the resulting bread. 
If the gluten be absent no fermentation takes 
place in the dough, if the gluten be in excess the 
bread is heavy and acid. W heat flour may be 
considered the type of all that is suitable for 
alimentary purposes, and in the degree of devia¬ 
tion from this standard consists the inferiority 
of the other grains. Several diseases infest the 
cereal grains, generally altering the perisperm, 
sometimes destroying it altogether ; all these 
maladies are produced by minute cryptogamic 
plants (mushrooms), of which the three following 
are the most frequent: — 

1. Caries, (nrtdo caries ,) attacks wheat, usually 
spares the pericarp, but changes the perisperm 
into a black foetid powder. The component glob¬ 
ules are devoid of pellicles. The disease is 
uglily contagious. 

2. Carbon or smut, (Uredo segeium) occurs 
under the epidermis, is composed of spherical 
globules, attacks all the cereal grains indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and resembles black dust. 

3. Ergot or spnr,{ Sclerotium clavns), is elongat¬ 
ed in form, black externally, white and homy 
within, exceedingly deleterious in its properties, 
if long taken ; in large doses acts specially on 
the womb. 

But little is known as to the native country 
of the cereal grains. Michaud states that he 
has seen wheat growing wild on Mount Atlas. 
Sicily has, but on insufficient grounds, claimed 
the honour. Pallas saw wild wheat between 
the Don and the Volga, but in all these cases 
the production of a few scattered plants is 
fairly accounted for on the grounds of the seeds 
having been transported thither by birds, or with 
the stores of wandering merchants or commissa¬ 
riat trains. Fee inclines to the belief that the 
ocean now covers the primitive country of com, 
and refers to the catastrophes which formed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, submerged the Atlantis of 
the ancient geographers, and caused America to 
spring from the waves, as proofs that we may 
easily account for our not discovering the native 
soil of the cereal grains. Without cultivation all 
the cereals degenerate, as is said to be the case 
with oats at the Cape of Good Hope.— O'Sh. 
The following are the Exports and Imports of 
Cereal grains of Madras. 









Cereal grains exported from the Madras Territories by Sea 
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CEBVIDzE OB CBBVINA. 

Grvus WaUkhii, the Bara Singm or Morl. k 
an Indian species, ft is also found in Persia, 
where it is called Maml, Gevezu, or Gookoohee. 
It is the Cervus Pggargus of HawJwuace »' aftp 
Jesrael, or Tailless Beer, and Bad Beer, of »In- 

dia. ■ ‘ 

Cervus affinis, the Saul-Forest stag, the Stroa 
or Tibetan stag of Hodgson, the Bara Singha of 
the Hindoos. The bones are as heavy and as 
large as those of the Wapiti* 

Cervus Sika, the Sika, is of a dark-brown 
colour, and has rather slender horns. It is a 
native of Japan. 

Pa-Holia Eldii, the Sangnai, is an Indian 
species. 

Rucervns Duvmcelln, the Bahrainga, is ano¬ 
ther Indian species. It is called the spotted Deer 
of the Sunderbunds, and Barara Sinfcha by Ilard- 
wicke. Jt is the Cervus Elaphoides of Hodgson. 
It inhabits reedy marshes and the islands of 
great rivers, never entering the mountains or 
forests. The tail is short, with no caudal disc 
and no heavy mane. 

Rasa Aristotelis , the Samboo. It is the 
Cervus Hippelaphus of Ogilby, Cervus unicolor 
of 11. Smith, Cerf de Coromandel of Cuvier, 
Cervus Bengalertsis of Schirz, Daim Noir de Ben- 
gale of Duvaucell, the Samboo-Deer of Bennett, 
Cervus heterocerus of Hodgson. The last author 
describes four varieties of this animal. They 
are natives of various parts of India, and inhabit 
great forests and the mountains above them. 
They are not gregarious, and rut and drop their 
horns in spring. 

Rasa Dimorphe , the Spotted Busa, Gerver or 
Gower. Their colour is red-brown. They are 
confined to the saul-forests in India. I 

Rasa Hippelaphus, the Mijangan Banjoe. It 
is the Cervus Hippelaphus of Cuvier ; Cerf Noir 
du Bengale, ou Hippelaphe, of F. Cuvier; Cerf 
d’Eau, ou Mqjanganbanjoe, of the Malays of Java, 
according to Duvaucell ; Busa, or Boussaitan 
(Black Stag), of the Javanese and Sumatrans ; 
Busa Hippelaphus, the Great Busa, of Smith ; C. 
Mollucensis of Quoy and Gaimard, C. {Rusa) Ti- 
rnorensis of Muller. The size and proportions of 
this animal are about those of the Common Stag, 
but its hair is rougher and hardef, and when 
adult that of the upper part of the neck, of the 
cheeks, and of the throat is long, and forms a 
sort of beard and mane. In winter its colour is 
of a grayish-brown more or less deep; in 
summer it is of a brighter and mote golden 
brown. The croup is a pale yellow, and the tail 
is brown terminated by rather long hair. It is a 
native of Bengal, Sumatra, and the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. 

Busa equinox, the Samboe. It. is the Busa of 
Baffles} the.El§nd or Elk of the Dutch, sports* 
men. It inhabits Sumatra and Borneo. It is of 
a plain brown colour. 
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Rusa Percuii, the smaller Busa, is a native of. 
Timor and Luboc, Baviau and Ternate. 

Rusa Pkitipphtui, the Philippine Busa, the 
C. Marian us of the Cerf de Philippines 

of Desmarest It, is^i native of the Philippines. 

Rum Itpida, the Sundevall Busa, is a na¬ 
tive of Java. It is scarcely as large as a roe¬ 
buck. 

Axis maculata, the Axis. It is the Axis of 
Pliny ; C. Axis of Erxleben ; A- major of Hodg¬ 
son, also A. media8 and A. minor of the same 
author; Cerf Cochon of Buffon ; Spoted Axis or 
Chittra, Langna or Pada or Spotted Porcine 
Deer, Thou or Spotted Porcine Axis, A. medi- 
us, or Spotted Ilog-Deer, or Thou Langna of 
the Tarai, of Hodgson. In size and general 
form it nearly resembles the common Fallow- 
Deer. The skin is at all times of a rich fawn- 
colour spotted with white. Height at the shoul¬ 
der 2 feet 6 or 7 inches. The distribution of 
the spots varies in different individuals. The 
ground-colour changes to nearly black along the 
back ; the under parts are snow-white. Flanks, 
sides, shoulders, hind quarters, and part of the 
neck spotted as above mentioned. There is a 
broad dusky spot on the forehead, and a line of 
the same colour extends along the middle of the 
nose. The male has no canine teeth, nor lias 
the female any horns ; she is generally less in 
size than the male, and resembles him muclrin 
colour, but may be distinguished, it is said, by 
a white longitudinal line on the ffankd. The 
young resemble the parents. It is a native of 
India and the larger islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago ; very abundant in Bengal, and on the 
banks of the Ganges. 'The Axis haunts the 
thick jungles in the vicinity of water, and the 
British sportsmen hunt it under the name of the 
Spotted Deer. It feeds in the night; and is 
timid, indolent, and mild, excepting when the 
females have young, and then the male is bold 
and fierce. The Axis is easily domesticated, and 
in England has propagated freely in captivity. 
The species has been kept with success both in 
menageries and open parks, to both of which its 
form and colour make it an elegant ornament. 

Axis pseudaxis, the Spotted Axis. It is the 
C. pseudaxis of Gervais. It differs from A. ma¬ 
culata in having a series of spots in place of an 
oblique streak on the haunches. 

Hgelaphus porcinus, the Lugna Para, or 
Shgoriah. It is the Cervus porcinus of Sundc- 
vall.; the Cervus niger of H. Smith.; the Por¬ 
cine Deer of Pennant; the Brown Porcine Axis 
of Hodgson; C. Hippelaphus, var. 8, of Cuvier. 
This species is easily known from the Axis by 
being lower on its legs, and having no distinct 
black dorsal streak, nor white streak on its 
haunches: The horns are generally short, with 
only short snags. They live in families, or small 
1 herds, on the plains of Hindustan.' They are 
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found in Ceylon, Mr. Ogilby says they do hot 
ascend mountains. The Gervtti Dodur of 
is probably a distinct species, Gerrws pumilU of 
H. Smith is perhaps a variety. 

Cervulus taginalis, the Kijang or Muntjak. 
It is the Cervus Muntjae of Zimmerman : Frof 
Muntjae of Zimmerman ; Frox Mutiijac of 
Sundevall; Cervus plicatus of Forster ; the Bib* 
bed-Faced Deer of Pennant ; the Chevreuil 
des Indes of Allamand. Tim height of the 
Muntjak at the shoulders is about 2 feet 2 
inches ; head pointed ; eyes large, with lachry¬ 
mal sinuses ; ears rather large; tail short and 
flattened. In the living animal there are on 
the face two rough folds of the skin, considerably 
distended and elevated, about an inch and a haif 
apart above, and following the direction of the 
prominent part of the forehead they unite be¬ 
low, so as to mark the face with the letter V. 
In the dried subject the folds are contracted, and 
three distinct ribs appear, which suggested to 
Pennant the name of Bib-Faced Deer. General 
colour reddish-brown above ; belly and front of 
the thighs pure white. The male has large 
canines in the upper jaw : the female has none, 
nor has she horns. Dr. Horsfield, who has giv¬ 
en the best account of this auimal, states that, in 
Java, the Muntjae selects for its retreat certain 
districts, to which it forms a peculiar attachment, 
and which it never voluntarily deserts. Many of 
these are known to have been the favourite resort 
of this animal for several generations. They consist 
of moderately-elevated grounds, diversified by 
ridges and valleys, tending towards the acclivities 
of the more considerable mountains, or approach¬ 
ing the confines of extensive forests. Such districts 
are by no means uncommon in Java : they are 
covered with long grass, and shrubs and trees of 
moderate size, growing in groups or small thick¬ 
ets and they generally intervene between culti¬ 
vated tracts and the deep forests. Their vegeta¬ 
tion is peculiarly adapted to afford this animal a 
very abundant supply of nourishment; their 
surface' is oovered with long grass ( Sacchanm 
(Holcus) spicatum ), well known to persons who 
have visited the interior of Java by the name of 
Allang-Allang, and the groves and thickets abound 
with Pkyllaitihus emblica, Linn.: these two plants 
constitute its principal food. They also produce 
many species of Hibiscus, Gracia, Urena, and 
other malvaceous plants, all of which are greedi¬ 
ly eaten by the kijang . . . The kijang is im¬ 
patient of confinement, and is not fitted for the 
same degree of domestication as the stag. It is 
however occasionally found iii the enclosure of 
natives and Europeans, but requires a considera¬ 
ble range to live comfortably : it is cleanly in its 
habits, and delicate in its choice of food. The 
flesh affords an excellent venison, which is often 
found on the tables of Europeans. 1 he natives 
eat the males, and always present them in a con¬ 
spicuous place in their feasts ; but iii corise- 
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quence of some peculiarities in the habits of the 
feihales, they have an aversion to them as food.” 

; Cervulus -nioschatus, the KCgan or Kakr. It is 
the Cervus Jtfosckus of Desmnrest, G. Ratten , Sty- 
lotkros Ration of Hodgson, Frox Rutwa of Sun¬ 
devall, P. albipes of Wagner, P. styloceras of 
Wagner, the Musk-Deer of Nepaul; the jungle 
Sheep. It is of a bright reddish-yellow colour, 
with the chin and gullet whitish. The hair is 
not ringed as in the following species. The Rat- 
wa are natives of India, where they live in forests, 
in the mountains, or at their bases. They live 
six or eight together. The horns fall in May. 
The females have bristly tufts ending in a knot 
instead of a born. 

Cere us Jleecesii, the Chinese Muntjak, is of a 
grayish-brown colour, with short pale ringed 
hair. It is a‘ native of China. Dr. J. K. Gray 
says (“ Brit. Mus. Cat..”) :—“ The Earl of Der¬ 
by has these three kinds (the three last species) 
at Knowslev, but they breed together, and it has 
hence become impossible to discriminate the 
males from the original species.” 

Cervulus Pygargus, the Ahu. It is the Con ns 
Pygargus of Pallas, Conns Aim of Griffith, the 
Siaga of the Tartars, Dikaja kosa of the Russians, 
Tailless Roe and Tailless Deer of Pennant and 
:Shaw. It is a native of Central Asia.— Eng. 
Cyc. page 862. 

(2.118) CETACEA, an order of Aquatic 
Mammals with fin-like anterior extremities, the 
! posterior extremities being absent, or rather 
having their place supplied by a large horizon¬ 
tal caudal fin or tail; without an external ear, 
without hair on their external integument, and 
the cervical bones so compressed as to leave the 
animal without any outward appearance of a 
neck. This order comprises the Whales, the 
largest animated forms in existence. .Some of the 
genera composing it are phytophagous, or plant- 
:eaters; others are zoophagous, or animal-eaters. 

Balana myslicetus (the Right Whale). It is 
| the B. Grcenlandica of Linnmus ; B. vulgaris of 
Brisson; B. Rondeletii of Willughhy; the Right 
i Whalebone, Common, or Greenland Whale of 
English w’riters. One variety is called the Non! 
Kapper or Nord Caper, another the Rock- 
, Nosed whale. The habitat usually assigned to 
this whale is most extensive : thus, Mr. Lesson 
states that it inhabits all the seas of the globe, 
especially the two poles ; but it is not improba¬ 
ble that the Whalebone Whale or Black Whale 
of the South Seas (Babeua australis, Desmou¬ 
lins, B. antarctica. Less.) which has every ap¬ 
pearance of lieing distinct, and moreover of be¬ 
ing infested with parasitical cirrhipedes ( Tubici- 
■ nella, Goroniila , Stc.) of different species from 
Those which infest fthe Greenland Whale, has 
been mistokicen for the last named Cetacean. 
Multitudes of the Southern Batons were seen by 
Captain Jamies Boss, B, N., in very high 
southern latitudes during his lost expedition. 
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Balana marginata, the Western Australian 
Whale, has very long and slender hateen, with a 
rather broad black edge on the outer or straight 
side. From the character of the baleen Dj. 
Gray considers this a distinct species. 

Balana australis, the Cape Whale. It is!me 
Right Whale of South Sea Whalers, die southern 
Whalebone Whale of Nunn, the common Black 
Whale of Sir James Ross. It inhabits the south 
seas, and is of a uniform black colour, 

Balana Japonica, the Japan Whale. It is an 
inhabitant of the coasts of Japan, which it visits 
periodically. Its head is covered with barnacles 
Only the baleen has been seen in England. The 
species has been described from Chinese draw¬ 
ings. 

Balana autarctica , the New Zealand Whale. 
A sjiecies described by l)r. J. E. Gray ns B. An- 
tipod-arum , from a very accurate drawing of a 
specimen taken in Jackson’s Bay, New Zealand, 
it is the Tuku Peru of the natives. 

Megaptera Kuzira, the Kuzira. It inhabits the 
Japanese seas. 

Physalis Iwasi, the Japan Tinner. It is very 
rare ; one was cast ashore at Kii in 1760. It was 
25 feet long. 

Physalis antarcticus, named from the baleen 
of a New Zealand species by Dr. J. E. Gray. 

Physalis Brasiliensis, Bahia Tinner. Named 
from baleen ; brought, from Bahia. 

Physalis australis , Southern Finner, inhabits 
the seas of the Falkland Islands. 

Gatodon macrocephalus. Northern Sperm- 
Whale. This is the Physeter microcephalies of 
Lumpens; the Sperm-Whale, the Spermaceti 
Whale, the Blunt-Headed Cachalot of English 
vriters. It is the Physcter Truinpo of Bonna- 
erre; the Catodon Trumpo of Gerard ; the Phy- 
ie.ter gibbns of Sclireber; Getus macrocephalus of 
)ken. Small fishes are occasionally swallowed 
n quantities by this whale, and one has been 
mown to eject from its stomach a fish as large 
is a moderate-sized salmon; but the principal 
bod of the Sperm-Whale appears to consist of 
quids or cuttle-fishes, “ Sepiadic.” 

Catodon Colneti, the Mexican-Sperm-Whale, is 
in inhabitant of the North Pacific, the South Seas, 
md equatorial oceans, and often referred to the 
ast species. 

Gatodon polycyphus, the South Sea Sperm- 
Vhale, is found in the Southern Ocean, and is 
ilso spoken of as the Cachalot, or Sperm-Whale. 

Kogia is the generic name given by Dr. -P. E. 
Irav to a form of whale with a shorter head, 
rhich has been taken at the Cape of Good Hope, 
t has been sometimes regarded as the young of 
he Sperm-Whale. 

Beluga Kingii is the representative of the white 
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whale, B, Catodop, in the Southern Hemisphere. 
It has been takeu off the coasfs qf Australia. 

, Neomeris Phocansides is the name given by 
Dr. J. E. Gray to species of Dolphin found in 
the Indian Ocean. the Delphinus melas of Tem- 
minck. 

Phocana communis, the Common tforpoise, or 
Porpesse. It is the Phocana Rondetetii of Wil- 
lugnby, Delphinvs Phocana of Linnaeus. 

Grampus Bahamaia. Described by Seblegel in 
* Fauna Japonica’ as Saham kuzira. It has been 
found off the coasts of Japan. 

Grampus Sieboldit is a native of the coasts of 
Japan, where it is called Naiso-Gota. 

Grampus Macrorhynchus is the Black Fish of 
the South Sea whalers. It inhabits the South 
Seas. 

Delphinapterus feronii. It is the Right Whale- 
Porpoise of the whalers. It is black, with the 
exception of the beak, pectoral fins, and under 
part of the body, which are white. It is found 
on the Brazil Bank, off New Guinea, and the 
higher southern latitudes. There are two skulls 
in the museum at Paris. They live in large 
shoals, and the flesh is esteemed a delicacy. 

Delphinus. The English name for this genus 
is Dolphin, but as Dr. J. E. Gray observes :— 

“ most maritime persons call these animals Bot- 
tlenoses, Bottleheads, Flounderheads, Grampus¬ 
es, Porpoises, Porpesses or Porpusses, some¬ 
times adding Whale to the name. They gene¬ 
rally confine the name of Dolphin (most used by 
landsmen) to the Scomberoid Fish ( Ooryphana ), 
which changes colour in dying.”.. We subjoin 
a synopsis of the characters with the localities 
of the species of this large genus. 

Delphinus Heavisidii, the Hastated Dolphin, 
inhabits the South Sea—Cape of Good Hope. 

Delphinus obscurus. Dusky Dolphin, inhabits 
the Southern Ocean—Cape. 

Delphinus Abusalam inhabits the Red Sea. 

Delphinus Eutropia inhabits the Pacific Ocean 
—Chili. 

Delphinus Nova Zelandia , the New Zealand 
Dolphin, inhabits New Zealand and Cape Gable. 

Delphinus Forsteri, Forster’s Dolphin, inha¬ 
bits the Pacific Ocean between New Caledonia 
and Norfolk Island. 

Delphinus Sao inhabits Madagascar, 

Delphinus longirostris, the Cape Dolphin, in¬ 
habits the Southern Ocean—Cape of Good ' 
Hope. 

Steno Malay anus. It is the Dolphin a. Ventre 
Roux pf the Paris Museum ; Delphinus plumbeus 
of Cuvier.. It is a native of the Indian Ocean. 

Stefo frontanus. It inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 
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*' j&laianuta Gaitgrtica. It is the Sou sou of Dampier and the Whale-Tailefi Ifmwvte of Fen- 
IndiA, the Susu of ^ttffon, the Piatanista of«§ny, ; nattt. Two t^per jaws aud three skulk of this 
Dkophine du Gange of Qttvk*> Deiphkua ; 'Ms^es are in the British Museum! Gyc. 
uhsis ofBlaiuviUe. • i'ft 'ilS.’ 

"' Halioore Dugong, Indian Dugong. It is the ^ yS19) OETAjGEUM, Lath*. Spermaceti. A 
Trichechus Dugong of Gmelin; DugungusIndiem wnuete, fatty.Uflibstance, found in several .parts 
of HaaaiUoa; Le JJugong deslnde* of French of the body, ofi.the Caiodon macrocepkafyu, a 
Writers. Halicors Dugong is an inhabitant ^!, the species of whale called also the, great-headed 
Indian Ocean. The haunta of the Dugapg, j||i|ch cachalot; The: head is the chief repository of 
■does not appear ever to frequent tjhe h^Mpor this secretion, especially a cavity in the upper 
fresh-water, are generally in the sea-iihalpws, jaw, in which it exist# mixed with oil. The 
where the water is not more than two drthree spermaceti whale occurs in the Pacific, Indian, 
fathoms. The flesh of the Pugong is delicate, and Chinese seas. The liquid first drawn from 
and is said to be superior to that of the Buffalo the head of the animal is a mixture of spermaceti 
or common Ox. It is considered by the Malays and sperm oil ; from this the solid matter is 
as a royal fish, and the king has a right to all separated by filtration through bags, and subse- 
that are taken. Sir Stamford Raffles states that quent compression. After this it is melted in 
this species afforded much satisfaction on the water, skimmed, and re-mclted with a little pot- 
tables as the flesh proved to be most excellent ash water, to remove the last traces of the oil; 
beet lastly, it is permitted to concrete slowly, during 

HaUeore Tabernacull, the Dugong of the Red " hi « h crystallizes in brilliant white masses. 
Sea, is considered by Ruppell a distinct species. 1 ure spermaceti is white, tasteless inodorous. 
He gave it its specific name under the impression crystalline, insoluble in water, slightly soluble m 
that it was with the skin of this species that the bolhn S alcohol ; it forms a soap with potash. It 
Jews were’directed to veil the Tabernacle,? lie 18 composed of carbon 81.66, hydrogen 12.86 
saw it swimming among the coral banks on the ? x .Vge.i 5.17. Spermaceti was once much used 
Abyssinian coast near the Dalac Islands^ The mfernally as a demulcent and emollient, espeei- 
fishermen harpooned a female, which he dissect- f% » n troublesome catarrhs and dysentery. It 
«d, 10 feet long. The Arabs stated that thev is at present employed solely as nn external ap- 
livein pairs or small families, that they have pbcation, being an ir^edient in numerous cerates 
feeble voices, feed on Alga, and that in February a, »l ointments.— O Shanghney , page 687. 
and March bloody battles occur between the ( 2520 ) CEVADILLA.—Seeds of Veratrum 
males, which attain the length of 18 feet. The Subadilla and Helonias officinalis, 
female brings forth in November and December. ( 2521 ) CEYLANITE. The dark bine, or 
The flesh, teeth, and skin are esteemed by the blackish varieties of spindle, called Ceylanite or 
Arabs. pleonnste, arc of ten offered for sale by the 

Halicore australis. It is a native of the north- Slums in Tenasserim, under the same name as the 
. west coast of Australia. It is the Manate of sapphire.— Mason. 

(2522) CEYLON. The late Sir George Anderson sent the following list of the principal 
TIMBER TREES in CEYLON, drawn up by Adrian Mendis, Mobandiram of Moorrotto, and 
Master Carpenter, Royal Engineer’s Department. * 
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1 And ere* Acacia. vera. 

Eastern. 

71 

15 

2 Madetiye. Adenanthera 
pavoniaa.' 

Western. 

56 

30 

3 KebeHe* Oblique agimea, 

4 Cottamba. Almond. 

Northern. 

40 

20 

W. & Southern. 

34 s 

30 

5 Welipiyatma. Auissaphyl- 

Western and 

35 

4Q 

him zeylauicum. 

Northern, 

6 Coeatiye. Aponogeioo 

criapum. 

Western. 

t - ■ 

56 

80 

*7 Puwak. Arecea nut. 

Western Kasteri! 
and Southern. 

57 

60 

8 Patta Del. Artocarpus, sps. 

Southern. 

! 34 

30 


[Cross-bars of fishing dhonies, and pins for wood* 
\ en anchors. 

i Com mou house buildings. Produces a •red 
i which is roasted and eaten. 

Common housebuildings.' 

Common house building; uiul fruit eaten for food 

Common house buildings. 


Pitts for furniture and prago kicks. The nuts 
esteemed, ^ h»iuy, are chewed with bee tel 
leaves, tobacco and okunam. 

Boats and buildiugs. Fruit (9+2J in.) boiled and 
oaten as food. ' A 1 '. .“‘slV:, I 
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i Fruit weighing from $ to &Olb. jised in mioa» 

< way* fair food. Timber in general use ftrbuild- 
f ing, boats, and all hint* wf 

fBoats and buildings. The font ia.+ &k in.) is 
I UBed as ^n article of food, 
t Fishing boats and house buildings. The fruit 

< (9 in.+ 3 in.) is boiled and eated as food by the 
( natives. 

{ Found chiefly near the mouths of the rivers—used 
for anchors and in house building. 

C Keels for dhonies, bridges, and house buildings. 
< A useful medicinal oil is obtained from tbe nut 
( of this free. 

Boxes, chests, walking sticks, cornice work, &e. , 

f The small sticks and branches used in'corhiftonl 
\ buildings, and outriggers for dhonies and fish- 
J ing boats ; tbe timber for panels of carriages, 
C buoys, targets, &c. 

r asks, tubs, carts, waggous and house building. 
The best wood for oil casks in the Island^ 
Keepers, rafters. From its leaves the native ola 
books arc made. Toddy is d.i$ wl1 from the 
4 flowers, from which jaggery is manufactured. 

This is used occasionally for hardening mortar, 
^ as also for medicinal purposes. 

Common house building. 

! A scarce and beautiful wood; the: most valuable 
for ornamental purposes in Ceylon, 

Common house buildings, t * 

Poles for bullock carts, and house buildings. 

j Masts, and cross sticks of yettra dhonies and fish 
l ing boats; and poles of bullock carts. 

{ Common house building, wheels, &c. The ber¬ 
ries are eaten when fully ripe. 

Common house building. 

* c* 

Common house building. 

Axles for bullock bandies, and buildings. 

Roofings for common buildings. 

f Keepers and window bars. The toddy drawn from 
< th^jdowers is a sweet and eoolfog drink; and h 
C also converted into jaggery.; 

Common house building. 

Furniture and house buildings. 

Common house building. 

! Oil presses, waggon wheels, bullock carts, bridges, 
cog wheels, buildings and furniture. 

{ Furniture, This wood is perhaps the most valu¬ 
able in Ceylon next to Calamander. 
f Buildings, wheels. &c. Used in wells, the wood 
\ is said tofpurify the water. The berries arc 
i made use of for sweet-meats, aJpd alio for medi 
C cinal purposes. 

Buildings, ftuicy boxes and furniture. The fruit 
furnishes almost all the staple articles of food 
In a tropical climate—milk, curry', water, oil: 
—the flower yields toddy, from which arrack, 
jaggery and vinegar fV btnhttfactured; the husk 
coir for ropes, mats, &c.; the leaves are woven 
into cadjans; aqd every part of the tree is use¬ 
ful in a multitude of ways. __ 
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Locality 

Provinces. 


36 Wea ware&e. Cratseva rc- 
itgiosa. 

37 Hal Mendora. Branch flow¬ 
ered Cynometer. 

33 Gal mendora. Branch flow* 
ered Cynometer. 

D 

39 Nendoon. Dalbergia lance- 
olaria 

40 Dam inne. 

41 Gode parre. Toothed Dil- 
lenia. 

42 Horre. Turban cd Dip ter o- 
carpus. 

43 Doon. Dtpterocarptts, sp. 

44 Dive parre. 

E 

45 Caluvere. Ebony, 

46 Kadoembeiriye. Bastard 
Ebony, 

47 Kiri walla. Lance leaved 
Echites. 

48 Book attene. Echites 
Scholnris. 

49 Timbery. Erabryopteri* 
glutiuifera. 

50 Walboamboo. Eugenia 

laurina. 

51 Naw, Iron wood. 

52 Kiripelle. Indian fig tree. 
Ficus indica. 

53 Hittiukirille, Greta pani- 
culata. 

54 llelygobel. Telia leaved 
hibiscus. 

55 Nerreloo. Ulicebrum la 
trum. 

56 Dive ratembela. J&ncein 
asoca. 

57 Katie kale. 

58 M unite. Lagerstrremia re 
gina. 

M 

59 Ilulanhick Melia sp. 

60 Bamcueidclle. Miilingto- 
nia, sp. 

61 Sappoo. Michelia chanipa. 

62 Sooriva Mara. Mimosa. 

'63 Mooue Mai. Miuiusops 

clengi. 

64 Paloo. Mimusops hexun- 
dra. 

65 Morre. Eye ball. 

66 Etteiriye. Ash leaved 
Murray a. 

N 

67 Helerabe, Nauclea^parvi- „ 

flora. • • v 

63 Nebede. $ 

69 Gal morre. Nepbdium, sp. 

O 

70 Koang. Ceylon Oak. 






















CEYLON MOSS. 






C1JALK. GHAMACEA OR CHAMIDiE. 


■—with a trace of wax and iron, becoclion of 
Ceylon Mom. —Ceylon iposs ground to fifte ■ 
powder two dracluns, water one quart, boil for" 
twenty minutes, strain through muslin. Use.— 
Mucilaginous and demulcent. By increasing 
the proportion of the ground moss to half ah 
ounce, the filtered solution on cooling beoomes a 
firm jelly, which when flavoured by cinnamon or 
lemon peel, sugar and a little wine, is an excellent 
article of light food for sick children, and con¬ 
valescents.— Beng. Phar. p. 276. 

(2524) CIIAK ou CHUK. An extract: very 
sour : eaten in Ajinere to give appetite and pro¬ 
mote digestion. It is probably the extract of 
“ chuka” or sorrel : one tola is sold for one 
anna.— (ken. Med. Top. page 132. 

(2525) CHAKOON SEEDS. Seeds of Cor- 
dia myxa. Clmkoon ointment is prepared from 
the seeds of the cordia myxa : it is an excellent 
native application to ringworm.— Beng. Phar. 
p. 382 

(2526) CHALICIDES, Daudin’s name for a 
family of Lizards, which, like the Seps-Lizards, 
are very long and serpent $ke ; but whose scales, 
instead of being imbricated or disposed like tiles, 
are rectangular, and form, like those of the tail 
in the ordinary lizards, transverse bands which 
do not intrench upon each other. Some, says 
Cuvier, have a ridge on each side of the trunk, 
and the tympanum still very apparent. There 
is a species with five toes in the Last Indies, the 
Lacerta Sups of Linnaeus.— Eng. Cgc. p. 921. 

(2527) CHALK. 

Vclaitie chunna, Puk. I Greta, Calcis Cnrbonns, Lat. 
Kliurree nmttee, Mind, Cnpooreiigrces, Malay. 

Gilsafeed, Pans. Creda, 1’okt. 

Carbonate of I.ime, Eng. Mjel, Eus. 

1'yn-abyaz, Arab. Greda, Sr. 

Itattahoonoo, Cyng. Simie-chnnamboo, Tam. 

Craie, Fr. Siinn-soonum, Tkl 

Kroide, Gf.R. —Ain she’» Materica Me- 

Kurroo, Guz. dica, p. 9. Faulkner. 

•Greta, It, 

This is found in the Dhoue Talook at Kur- 
nool. It is a massive opaque substance, of a 
wliite-gray, or yellow colour, having an earthy 
fracture. It varies much in hardness, but is ge¬ 
nerally soft to the touch, and adheres to the 
tongue. Its uses ore well known in furnishing 
lime for manure and cement in polishing metals 
and glass, and in painting and white washing.— 
Faulkner. Chalk, is well known in Europe, as on 
extensive secondary formation, of a dull white ear¬ 
thy appearance ; tasteless, but adhering to the 
tongue ; usually friable, sometimes hard; Sp. Gt. 
2.3 ; bi$ either variety may be employed, though 
the softer is usually preferred for medical use. 
Its chemical characters are the same as those of 
Marble. In the arts it is commonly -known by 
the nUtne of Whiting, which is Chalk ground in 
a mill, and the grosser impurities separated by 
sinking in water, while the pure Chalk, being i 


suspended, is allowed to settle, and made iirto 
small loaves. For medical use, it is, similarly 
but more carefully prepared by the process of 
Irrigation, and in drying is made up into small 
conical masses.— Moyle. 

(2528) CHALK BLACK. A grayish, or 
bluish-black kind of clay, of a slaty texture, 
used in drawing and painting. Localities, 
France, Spain, Italy, &c.— Faulkner. 

(2529) CHALYBCEUS, a genus of Birds, 
separated by Cuvier from the Cassicans of But¬ 
ton ; Barita of Cuvier. The bill has the same 
form as that of the Cassicans, but it is a little 
larger at the base than that organ is in the last 
named genus, and the nostrils nre pierced in a 
large, membranous space.— Eng. Cyc.p. 929. 

(2530) OHALYB/EUS PARADIS.EUS. This 
richly-plumed bird is the Paradisea virulis of 
Gmelin ; Le Calybe de la Nouvelle Gninee of 
Button ; Le Grand Cbalybe of Le Yaillant ; 
Oiseau de Paradis Vert of Sonnerat ; Paradisea 
chalybea , Blue-Green Paradise Bird, of Latham ; 
Cracticas chalgbeus of Yieillot ; Barita viriilis 
of the first edition of the ‘ Jtegne Animji*(where 
it was placed under the Cassicans, Barita), and 
Chalybceus paradismus of the last edition. It 
is the Mansineme of the Papuan tongue, accord¬ 
ing to Lesson, who, writing, states that “ the 
Chalybceus lives solitary in the forests of New 
Guinea. He often saw it perched in the great 
trees, where it seeks lor fruits. Its manners ap¬ 
peared to have great analogy to those of the 
crows.”— Eng. Cgc. page 930. 

(2531) GHAMACEA or CHAMIDiE, a 
family of Couchiferous Mollusca, the tliird of 
the Acephalous or Headless Testacea, according 
to Cuvier, who places them between his Mytila- 
cea (Mussel-like Testaceans), and his Gardiacea 
(Cockle-like Testaceans.) Under the Linnsean 
genus Chama, many heterogeneous forms were 
assembled ; and as G . Sowerby observes, “ in liis 
arrangement regular and eq nivalve shells are 
placed with such as are irregular and equivalve.” 
Brugniere first divided this genus, and Lamarck 
carried out the reformation. The latter makes 
the Chamidte to consist of the genera l)iceras, 
Chama, and Etheria, placing Tridacna and Hip- 
popus under his TridacnCes, the first section of 
his second order Conchiferes Mononiyaives. 
Cuvier made the Camacees consist of the genera 
Chama, Tridacna, Hippopvs, Chama (Brag.), 
Diceras, and Isocardia. The number of recent 
species given in Desha^es’s edition of Lamarck 
(1835) is seventeen, including Chama albida 
(Camostr£e of De Roissy; Cleidotharui Of Stutch- 
buiy). Broderip, in the paper above alluded to, 
describes eleven additional species with varieties 
not noticed by He^ayes, who has however some 
observations on the following species, Chama 
Lazarus, C. gryphoides, C. u1ncornts, 0. asperella 
(the living analogue of C. echtnulaia in Lanark's 



CHAMiEROFS OR HEMP PALM, 
fossil Ust), and O. albida, well worthy the atten¬ 
tion of the student. Chama gryphoidts (<?. gigas, 
Linn.) is fam ous for its enormous size. Indivi¬ 
duals have been known to weigh above three- 
hundred pounds. The byssus by which it ad¬ 
heres to rocks is so tough that in order to pro¬ 
cure the shell it must be cut with an axe. The 
animal may be eaten, but its flesh is very tough : 
to be seen in most museums. One of the valves 
is sometimes used as a font for baptism in the 
country churches of Europe. The species of 
Chamada; arc apparently confined to the warmer 
seas, the Mediterranean being the locality of tiie 
lowest temperature where any of them have been 
hitherto found,— Engl. Ggc. page ‘J31. 

(2532) CIIAM.EROPS. Of the Asiatic species 
of this palm, the C. cxcelsa produces mate¬ 
rials for the So-e of China. The brown libre 
surrounding its trunk is very strong, and em¬ 
ployed by the Chinese, in many domestic pur¬ 
poses, for bed bottoms used by all the population, 
and for ropes and cables for their junks : it, grows 
in northern and central China — Seemnu. 

(253%C11AM.PROPS EXCELS A. This spe¬ 
cies of Cnfiv/rerops is particularly valuable to the 
northern Chinese who use its large, brown, hair¬ 
like bracts for many purposes. Hopes and cables 
for their junks are made, out of this substance, 
and seem to last, even under water, for a veiv 
long time. It, is probably better and stronger 
for those purposes than the iibre of the eoeoauut, 
which it resembles to a certain extent. I>ed- 
bottoms are wrought out of this, and are largely 
used in the country by all classes ol the natives. 
Agricultural labourers and coolies are loud ol 
wearing bats and cloaks made out ol the same 
substance, which in wet weather keeps out a 
great deal of rain ; and there are many other pur¬ 
poses to which this useful tree is applied, lie- 
sides all this, it is most ornamental in the conn 
try where it grows. In the * botanical Maga¬ 
zine* for March, 1850, Sir Win. Hooker thus 
writes of it:—“ A palm, Ohttuuerops excel sa, (/i 
sent to the Royal gardens by Mr. Fortune, has 
braved, unharmed, and unprotected by any sort, 
of covering, the severe winter now passed.” 
(1840-50).— Fortum's Tea districts, page 50. 

(2534) CIIAM/EROrS on HEMP PALM. 
The north-eastern part of China produces a very 
valuable tree known by the name of the hemp- 
palm, from the quantity of fibrous bracts it pro¬ 
duces on the stem just under the blossoms. 
This Hemp-palm (Chauucrops sp.) is a tree of 
great importance to the Chinese in a commercial 
point of view, on account of the sheets of fibre 
which it produces yearly on its stem. Seeds of 
this hemp-palm, so valuable on account of the 
fibre which it yields, and Cryptomeria Japonica, 
a fine timber tree, were obtained by Fortune 
in large quantities on the hills near Tcin-tung. 
— Fortune's Res. among the Chinese, page 154. 


CHAMELEONS. 

(2535) CHAMJOROPS KlIASfANA. The 
fau-palm, (“ Pakha,” Khas.), grows on the dill's 
near Matnloo on the Khnsia hills: it may be seen 
on looking over the edge of the plateau, its long 
curved trunk rising out of the naked rocks, but 
its site is generally inaccessible: while near it 
grows the Saxifragis ciliaris of English Gardens, 
a common plant in the north-w r est Himalaya, but 
extremely scarce in Sikkim and the Kltasia moun¬ 
tains. This species of Channerops is very close¬ 
ly allied to, if not identical with P. Martiuna 
of Nepal, which ascends to 8000 feet in the wes- 
| tern Himalaya, where it is annually covered with 
snow : it is not found in Sikkim, but an allied 
species occurs in Afghanistan, called 1*. liitchia- 
na. The dwarf palm of Southern Europe is a 
fourth species .—flooker Hint. Jour. Fol. 11, page 
280. 

(253(3) C11AM.-KROPS IUTC1ITANA ; Grif¬ 
fith, (Sindee, “ Finnx”) grows in masses, on the 
barren hills and passes below five thousand feet, 
leading up to the table land of Beloochistan 
and Afghanistan. Its leaf bud or cabbage is 
eaten. Its wood is used as fuel: its scurf 
with saltpetre as tinder for matchlocks, anil 
ils leaves " pluirra” are fabricated into baskets, 
fans, brushes, sieves, sandals, pouches, platters, 
and ropes for water wheels.— Seevi.au. The Cha- 
nuurops, ealled Palmetto , is among those best 
known of the palms in Europe. G. Itilchiaua, 
called Alaizarrye in Pushtoo, and Pfe.es in 
Sind In c, is a most useful plant. Of it are 
made sandals, baskets, mats, &o., and its moo- 
nyah or libre. makes twine and ropes in Sindh. 
It is of extensive use in Afghanistan for making 
cordage ; in the same way that the Hemp Palm, 
also a species of Chnnucrops, was found by Mr. 
Fortune to he employed in Northern China; and 
as G/uutuerops lutviilis, or Palmetto, is in the 
North of Africa and South of Europe, lor mak¬ 
ing baskets, brooms, mats, and cordage. Indeed, 
paper and pasteboard are made of its fibres by 
the French in Algeria— Ragle Fib. PL page 95. 

(2537) CHAMELEON'S, Chamelon-tiuiik, 
CiiAM.EMCONnx’K, the name for a well-defined 
family of Saurians (Lizard-like Reptiles), whose 
differential and essential characters may be sum¬ 
med up as existing in the form of their feet, the 
toes of which are joined or bound up together in 
two packets or bundles opposed to each other— 
in their shagreen-like skin, in their prehensile 
tail, and in their extensile and retractile vermi¬ 
form tongue. Their reproduction is by means 
of eggs, which are numerous at each deposit, 
oval, and enveloped in a white, tough, parch¬ 
ment-like skin. The Chameleons spend their 
lives in trees, clinging to the branches by means 
of their feet and tail. There they lie in wait 
for the insects which may come within their 
reach : and it is highly probable that, in such 
situations, their faculty of changing their colour 
becomes highly important in aiding them to con- 
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CHAMiELEO VULGARIS, 
ceal themselves. They move about with great 
regularity and a kind of affected gravity. The 
powers of abstinence possessed by this singular 
race are very great, and hence most probably 
arose the old fable of their living on air, which 
was for a long time considered to be “ the cha¬ 
meleon’s dish.” The power possessed by these 
creatures of changing colour has been a subject 
of wonder and exaggeration from an early period- 
But this extends only to llie various shades of 
green and greenish yellow, according to the dark¬ 
ness of the colour of the objects below them. This 
family embrace but the one genus, Cham who. 
Dr. J. E. Gray places the Chamceleonidrc in the 
tribe Dendrosaura, of the sub-order Pachyglossar, 
of the order Saura, or Lizards. The tribe J)eu- 
drosaura embrace only this family, and have the 
following characters :—scales of the belly, sides, 
and back, granular. Tongue elongate.— Eng. 
Cgc. p. 937. 

(3538) CIIAMiELEO RIFURCUS, the Lnrge- 
Naped Chameleon. A native of Madagascar.— 
Eng. Cgc. p. 9 o7 • 

(2539) CHAM/ELEO CUCULLATUS, the 
Hooded Chameleon. An inhabitant of Mada¬ 
gascar.— Eng. Cgc. p. 937. 

(2540) CIIAM/ELEO LATERALIS, the Side- I 
Orested Chameleon, is a native of Madagascar. 
Rack and belly with a toothed crest. Sides 
simple.— Eng. Cgc. p 937. 

(2541) CIIAM/ELEO NASUTUS, the Sharp- 
Nosed Chameleon. A native of Madagascar.— 
Eng. Cgc. p. 937. 

(2542) CIIAM/ELEO RARDALTS, the Bour¬ 
bon Chameleon. Scales unequal, larger tuber¬ 
cles. Muzzle simple. A native of Bourbon.— 
Eng. Cgc. p. 937. 

(2543) CIIAM/ELEO PARSONN1I, Parson’s 
Chameleon. A native of Madagascar.— Eng. Cgc. 
p. 938. 

(2544) CIIAM/ELEO RH1NOQERATUS,the 
Rhinoceros-Chameleon. Scales unequal. Muzzle 
(of male) with a central prominence. A native 
of Madagascar. Specimens of this and the last 
species were presented to the British Museum by 
Sir Edward Belcher.— Eng. Cgc p. 937. 

(2545) CHAM/ELEO TIAR1S, the Fringed 
Chameleon. Found in the Seychelle Islands.— 
Eng. Cgc. p. 931. 

(2546) CHAM/ELEO VERRUCOSUS, the 
Warty Chameleon, inhabits Madagascar.: — Eng. 
Ogc.p. 937. 

(254(7) CHAM/ELEO VULGARIS, the Cha¬ 
meleon. It is the C. Muiabilia , Meyer; C. cine- 
reus, Aldrovandus ; C. Parieienais, C. Zeglandi- 
cu8, and O. Mexicanm, Laurent; C. carinatus, 
C. aubcroceua , C. calcaratue , Merrem ; C. Zebra , 
Bory; Zacerta chameleon, Linnaeus. It is a 
native of the East Indies, and is the species 


CHANK SHELLS. 

which is most frequently taken to England.— 
Eng. Ogc.p. 937. 

(2548) CHAMOIS LEATHER, Shammy lea 
the a. 

Chnmois, Fk. j Camoscio, It. 

Sainischleder, Gf.k. | Semschanui, Kos|ti, Rus 

Strictly speaking is the dressed skin of tlx 
chamois goat; hut common goat, kid, or slieey 
skin is generally substituted for it. It is inucl 
valued on account of its softness, pliancy, nut 
capability of bearing soap without sustaining in¬ 
jury. It is used for washing the varnished parts 
of carriages cleaning silver and plated ware 
kc. — Faulkner. It is now manufactured it 
India. 

(2549) CHAMP is the name given to a valu¬ 
able kind of timber, produced in the East Indies 
by Magnolia excelxa. 

j (2550) CHAMOMILE. Anthemis nobilis am 
! variety plena. An Aromatic h4rb,. leaves uses 
in garnishing, the flowers i'/yk ed as butters, <tikI 
in fomentations. Of easy en tire, raised from 
seed, held in estimation, bot’f in domestic and 
scientific medicine.— Jajfreg. A,,, -4 

(2551) CHAMPA C, 15A??k v ChampncBe 
Cortex. Bark of Michelia Chatnpaca, used in 
' Medicine. 

(2552) CHAMPAGNE. One of the most de¬ 
servedly esteemed and dearest of the French 
wines. It. is named from the province of France, 
of which it is the produce. There arc two dis¬ 
tinct classes of this wine, viz. white and red, 
each either still or sparkling ; but there is a great 
variety in the flavour of the produce of different 
vineyards. 

(2553) CHANK SHELLS. 

Sankhn, Snngoo, Tam Shenkoo, Sans. 

Senkhum, Ti:i„ Siikk, Duk. 

These shells are the several species of the 
genus Turbinella. Common conch shells, arefished 
up by <livers in the Gulf of Manar, on the coast 
opposite Jaflhapntain in Ceylon mi about 2 
fathoms water, and at Travancore, Tuticoreen, 
and other places. Large fossil beds of chanks 
have also been found. They form a considerable 
article of trade in India, where they are in ex¬ 
tensive demand all over the country. They are 
sawn into narrow rings or bracelets, and are worn 
as ornaments, for the arms, legs, fingers &c. 
by the Hindoo women ; many of them are also 
buried with the bodies of opulent and distin¬ 
guished persons. Those which, from being taken 
with the fish, are called green chanks, are most 
in demand. The white chank which is the dead 
shell thrown upon the beach by strong tides 
having lost its gloss and consistency, is not worth 
the freight up to Calcutta. The value of the 
green chank depends upon its size. A chank open¬ 
ing to the right called in Calcutta the right hand¬ 
ed chank, is so highly prized, as sometimes to sell 
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CHARCOAL. CHAURAPUPPOO. 


for 400 or 600 or even 1,000 Rupees. The 
zungum caste of Hindoo religious mendicants 
and those of the Yeeranroosty caste, blow them 
as horns .—Rohde M.S.S. The commercial re¬ 
turns show an exportation from Madras of ten 
to twenty-four lacs of these shells in one year. 



No. 

Value. 

1852— 1853. 

1853— 1854 

1854— 1855 

1855— 1856 

15,15,495 
24,60,727 
10,84,575 
(Not given, sup¬ 
posed 7,50,000 

Rs. 54,780 
104,481 
56,165 

26,171 

Total... 

59,10,777 

2,41,597 

(255+) CHARCOAL. Carbo Ligni. 

Kovla, Dck. 

| Carbo-ligni, Lat. 


Fulim-chobie, Aram. 
LipitU'-aiifghoroo, Cyng. 
fiiurbon de bois, Fit. 
jtciuu Ruble, Gkk. 
Koo-e-bi, Guz 
Carbone di legna, It. 
Karri, X'aM. 


Arang, Mai.. 
Zushul-i-chobic, Pb.hs. 
Adapon currie, Tam. 
I’oiboogooloo, Teu 
C arbon de Iona, Si\ 
Bogoo, Tki. 

Kolsah, Hind. 


(rood charcoal consists of wood burned with 
as little exposure to the action of the air as pos¬ 
sible. It is black, brittle, easily pulverised, 
peilectly insipid, solid, and inodorous. It pos¬ 
sesses remarkable antiseptic properties, as it 
resists the putrefaction of animal matter, and 
destroys the smell and colour of many sub¬ 
stances. It is mostly used as a fuel, and 
in the manufacture of gun-powder.— Faulkner. 
.For the forge, the best is that prepared from 
Bamboo and from stems of palmyra leaves ( Lei. 
Tate Cummaloo). The Tamarind yields a good 
charcoal for the same purpose, as do most hard 
woods. For gun-powder, the root of the milk 
hedge F.uphorbia Neriifolia, and of the Calotropis 
gigantea is preferred. At the Government Pow¬ 
der Mills, Madras, that of the gram bush, Doli- 
elios unifiorus: and in that of Bengal, the Ca- 
janus Indicus or Pigeon Pea, is used. It is 
of great importance to this country that more 
economical modes of preparing charcoal should 
come into general use, the destruction of firewood 
in the neighbourhood of iron works is grossly 
wasteful: indeed between the loss in preparing 
(he charcoal and the loss of heat in preparing the 
iron, the consumption of the fuel is probably at 
least ten times as great as it ought to be, indu¬ 
cing great loss and in many cases rendering use¬ 
less extensive beds of most valuable ore. The 
common native mode of preparing charcoal is to 
set on fire a heap of small wood and after allow¬ 
ing it to burn for some time to quench it either 
by water or by heaping earth upon it : charcoal 
so prepared is of little value in reducing iron ore. 
The charcoal of the Acacia sundra is said to be 
the best for this purpose. The Parkinsonia is 
said to yield & good charcoal for gun-powper.— 
Rohde M.S.S. The Charcoal for gun-powder 


considered the best, is manufactured from the 
Sesbauia iEgyptica. The best charcoal for a 
dentifrice, is that of the Betel-nut. The gun¬ 
powder charcoal used at the Damoodah coal 
works is made from an Acacia: the Seiks, 
employ Justicia Adhatoda , which is also in 
use all over India: at Aden the Arabs prefer 
the Calotropis, probably because it is most easily 
procured. The grain of all these plants is open, 
whereas in England, closer-grained and more 
woody trees, especially willows, are preferred.— 
1looker Ilim. Jour. Vol. 1. page 9. 


(2555) CHARLOMBI, the 'Lamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about fifty feet high, 
and twenty inches in diameter. It is verv 
close-grained and light, and resembles some 
kiuds of mahogany. It is used in liouse-vvork, 
&c.: the fruit which it produces is of little 
value.— JCdye, Ceylon. 

(2556) CHART. 


Zoakarten, Bur, 
Cartes marines, Fr. 
feckarteu, Geu. 


Carte marine, It. 

Cartas de niarear. Port. 
and Sc. 


A plan or map of a sea or coast, constructed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the position of a 
ship with reference to the land, and of shaping a 
course to any place. They are distinguished into 
several kinds, as plain, globular, and Mercator 
charts.— Faulkner. 


(2557) CHAULMOOGRA ODORATA. 

Chaolmoogrn, Petarcura. IIinii. ; Taliemioe. Burm. 

This a native of Sylhet. There are a few trees 
of this plant about Itangoon, and it is also met 
with on the banks of streams in the Tounghbo 
Forests, but must be considered scarce. Wood, 
white coloured, adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making — McClelland. The seeds are employed 
extensively in the treatment of cutaneous diseases 
and have been recommended in Tape worm. The 
seeds arc various in shape, nearly oval, smooth, 
grey, hard. Embryo white. The seeds yield by 
expression about 10 per cent, of a thick fixed oil, 
of unpleasant flavour, and rather offensive smell; 
one drachm given to a dog caused violent vomit¬ 
ing in 15 minntes. They are much used by the 
natives in the treatment of cutaneous disorders, 
being beaten up with ghee into a soft mass, and 
applied three times daily.— O'Shaughnenny.Chaal- 
moogra odorata is officinal in the Punjab and 
to be met with throughout Hmdostan. The ex¬ 
pressed oil of the seeds is in-use in lower Hindos- 
tan, in cutaneous diseases.— Honigherger, p. 255. 
Chaulmoogra ointment, prepared from the seeds 
of Chaulmoogra odorata, is a favorite and good 
application among the native practitioners for the 
treatment of several cutaneous diseases, especial¬ 
ly herpes and tinea.— O'Shauahnetty, Bang. Phar. 
page 382. 

(2558) CHAURAPUPPOO. 

Charul also Chirouji, Hind. 

This is the kernel or seed of the Buchanania 
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CHAY-ROOT. 

latifolin. The ohironji is the seed removed from 
the small stone of the “ achhar” or fruit: if is 
brought to Ajmcer from Kotah : and to Madras 
from Cuddapah, the sc-ed is very palatable and 
nutritious, especially when roasted; is used also 
in medicine, and considered heating: one seer 
and a half costs a rupee. The fresh fruit is very 
agreeable.— Gen. Med. Top. page 131. 

(2559) OIIAY-liOOT. Cuoy-Root. 


.Kinhooivl, Itami.Hcmn • vnyr, 
Tam. 


Tshcri-volli), 

TkIj. 


S.'iyn-wcr, 


This is a small slender root, yielding a scarlet, 
dye, obtained from a plant (l)ldenlaudia inuhvl- 
/a!a), cultivated on the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, and in Ceylon. The colouring 
principle exists only in the bark of the root, and 
is employed to dye the durable reds for which 
Indian cotton yarns and chintzes have long boon 
famous. Cliay root, forms a considerable article 
of export from (’eyIon, but it is not much esteem¬ 
ed as a dve in .Ragland, owing probably to its 
deteriorating in quality during the voyage. A 
decoction of the leaves is prescribed by native 
doctors for consumptive and asthmatic affections. 
— Faulkner. At the Madras Exhibition of 1 S55 
eight specimens were exhibited from Guntoor, 
Masulipatam, Ncllorc, Tanjorc, Tinncvcllv, Tra- 
vanoore, and Madura. The plant is a small 
biennial weed, growing in light sandy ground 
near the sea where its roots strike very deep— 
the colouring matter resides entirely in the bark 
of I he root, the inner portion is white and use¬ 
less. The roof, is of great, importance to the 
Indian dyer, yielding a red dye similar to mun- 
jeet., which is used to a great extent in the sou¬ 
thern parts of Hindustan. The celebrated red 
turbans of Madura are dyed with the rimy root, 
which is considered superior of its kind, but this 
is probably owing to some chemical effect which 
the water of the Vigay River has upon it, and 
not to any peculiar excellence of the dye itself. 
Wild chay is considered to yield one-third more 
colouring matter than the cultivated root, this 
probably arises from too much watering, as much 
rain injures the quality of the root. Roots of two 
years growth are preferred when procurable. It 
is currently reported that chav-root rapidly de¬ 
teriorates by being kept in the hold of a ship, or 
indeed, in any dark place.—.1/ F. J. R. It is 
much cultivated in light sandy soils near the sea, 
particularly about Masulipatam. The root is 
used to dye the best and most durable red cot¬ 
ton cloth.' The wild is supposed to yield one 
fourth move colouring matter than that which is 
cultivated. and if old is worth double ns much. 
It is not much used in Europe where it is said 
that it can produce no effect which cannot be 
more cheaply produced by madder. The usual 
mode of cultivation is by sowing the seed (which 
being very minute is collected"'with the sand on 
the surface of the field where it is grown), in land 
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previously prepared, and watering it until it is 
year in the ground, it is then dug and sells at 
Rupees the Candy of 500 lbs, if left longer 
the ground it increases in value, and does i 
require further watering. On first sowing it 
usual to mix cowdung in the water with whi 
it is watered which serves to bind the surface 
the soil and prevent the seed from being bloi 
away ; much rain injures its quality, it is said 
| be injured by keeping in a daYk room. T 
j Malnbars test the value of the root by mixi 
j some of tlm pounded root and quick lime : 
good, the mixture soon assumes a fine red cob 
j if the color becomes pale or brown or if 
: change of color take place it is considered of 
value. If a while colour prevail in the inside 
! I lie bark, and on the wood we may be prel 
j certain that the root is spoiled, a green colour 
! a sure indication of ils goodness. —Rhode M.S. 
j Cha;/-rool, says Simmonds, from the pin 
called chav, the. Olden la a, din umbel!a-tn , 

! extensively cultivated as a dye plant in t. 
| East, especially on the Coromandel coast, at Xi 
! lore, Masulipatam, Malabar, and other parts 
i India. The outer bark of the roots furnish 
| the coloring matter for the durable red for whii 
j Ilu: chintzes of India arc famous. Chay-ro 
forms a considerable article of export from Co 
Ion. 'flic wild plant there is considered prefe 
able ; the roots, which arc shorter, yielding on 
fourth part more coloring matter, and the rigi 
to dig it, is farmed out. It grows spontaneous 
on light, dry, sandy ground on the sea eoasi 
the cultivated roots are. slender, with a fe 
lateral fibres, and from one to two feet lonj 
The dye is said to have been tril'd in Europ 
but not with very advantageous ell'ect. 1) 
Bancroft suspects it may be injured bv the Ion 
voyage, but lie adds that it cannot produce ai: 
effect which may not be more cheaply obtain* 
from madder. This red dye, similar to munjee 
is used to a great extent in the southern part 
of India by the native dyers. It is nc 
held in very good estimation in Europe hi 
seems to deserve a better reputation than it i 
present possesses. Attention was drawn to it s 
a dyc-slidf in 1 798, by a special minute of th 
Board of Trade recommending its importation 
but l)r. Bancroft, who made some experiment 
wit h a sample of damaged clmy-root, considere 
it inferior to madder and hence discouraged it 
further i inpor tation. —Si mm omht. 

(25GO) CHEROOTS. Cigars. Consist t 
the dried leaves of the Tobacco plant, forme 
into small rolls for the purpose of smoking 
Havannah cigars arc usually reckoned the bes 
in Great Britain and the continent. In Indi 
Manilla cigars are most esteemed. Imitatio: 
Manillas, Chirisurali cheroots anil Trichonopol 
cigars are the kinds manufactured in India ; th 
former are made in Calcutta. These several va 
rieties are imported into Bombay.— -Faulkner- 
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(2561) -CHEESE. 

Kaaa, Dut. Onsens; Lat. 

l'Yomajre, Fu. Paneer, Pkks. 

Kase, Geu, Q'icijo, Pour. 

Paneer. Guz &■ Hisn. Sur, Ku«. 

Forinaggio, Cacio. It. | Qneso, Si’. 

A* article of food formed of the curd of milk, 
separated from the, whey, which is pressed, and 
then left to dry. It is frequently coloured with 
annotto, the juice of orange, carrot, the flower of 
marigold, hawthorn-lmds, turmeric, Src. There 
are various kinds of elieese, deriving their names 
chief!v from the place of manufacture, such as 
single and double Gloucester, Stilton, Chedder, 
Dunlop, Dutch, See. Surat is famed for a inild 
description of cream cheese.— Faiilhitr. In 
England, the principal season for cheese-making 
is from May to September, and it is car¬ 
ried on in nearly every county of England, but, 
there arc particular districts which have acquired 
great repute for the cheese produced therein. 
The process is in nearly all cases the same. In 
Cheshire cheese the salt is well mixed with the 
curd, and not, merely rubbed on the outside. 
This-, which is the most celebrated English 
cheese, is made in quantities amounting to 
nearly 14.000 tons annually. The rich cheese 
called Stilton is made in Leicestershire : it 
is not sufficiently mellow' for use under two 
years old. Double and single Gloucester cheese 
is also well known. The former is made of 
the milk and cream, the latter of the milk and 
half the cream. Bath and York are famous for 
cream cheeses. Good cheeses are produced in 
large quantities in Holland. In Gouda cheese, 
which is considered the best made in that coun¬ 
try, muriatic acid is used instead of rennet, lienee 
it is never infested with mites. Tarmesnn cheese 
from Parma, in Italy, is skim-milk cheese, owing 
its rich flavour simply to the fine herbage on the 
banks of the river l’o. Swiss cheese, especially 
that, of Gruyc.ro, is pleasing to some tastes. It, 
is flavoured with herbs. English imports of 
cheese have hitherto been chiefly from Holland. 
— Tomlinson, page 359. 

(2562) CHEERONG1E OIL. Ciitiioxgia 
SAPIWA or BucHANAiNIA latjfolia. 

Saraypuppoo noo*ay, Tei,. I Cliwrcmjic, or Charoolie ka 

I tel, Hind. 

The kernels of this tree are eaten bv the 
natives, to promote fatness, they abound in a 
straw colored, sweet tasted and limpid oil which 
is seldom extracted. The tree grows plentifully 
in Mysore and Cuddapah.— Mad. Ex. Jar. Hep. 

(2563) CIIEHOOR, a pale brownish colored 
cordage of Bcerbhoom, coarse and of moderate 
strength.— Royle. 

(2564) CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRI. Cruci- 
fera. Wall Flo web,. Named from Cheir, the 
hand, Anthos a flower. This flower derives its 
name from the circumstance of its growing wild 
on old walls and ruins in England. It is of a 
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light yellow' colour, Imt, when cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, assumes a much richer and darker tint, 
mixed with brown. The double variety, of a 
yellow colour, and striped with deep orange, is 
seldom known to blossom here.— Riddell. 

(2565) CHEIROPTERA (x*‘V. a hand, *r«^, 
a wing), t he name of a natural family or division 
of Mammiferous Animals; the Bats or Flitter- 
Miee of the English ; Flcdermauser of the Ger¬ 
mans ; Fesper/iHone* of the Latins ; Pipistrelli 
and Nottoli of the Italians ; Chauvesouris of the 
French. The animals belonging to this wing- 
banded family embrace those which come under 
the genus FesperlHin of Limmms. Gudhul, also 
chum Gudlml, Hind .—Shnb-parn, Pei's. They 
all have the faculty of sustained flight, and their 
organisation and habits point them out as a 
separate and well-defined group, distinguished 
by a folding extension of the membranous skin, 
which, rising from the sides of the neck, is spread 
between their fore feet and their fingers. The 
following are Asiatic genera of this tribe. 

I expert idio plat tea. The ears arc shorter than 
the head, oval, wider than they are high. Earlet 
oval-shaped. The fur is reddish, passing into 
bright yellow upon the back, and of a tarnished 
yellow on the belly. Citron-coloured rays mark 
the course of the fingers in the wings, which arc 
chestnut-brown. Locality, (’eyIon. 

Gheiromelex, Horsfield. Two incisors above 
and two below ; the upper ones large. 

CItei rowelex tor (plains , Hors field, ‘ Researches 
in Java; 5 MoIohhhh Clip imp us Auet ; Dgsopex 
Oheirupnx, Teumiinck. Length, 5-J inches. Ex¬ 
pansion nearly 2 feet. Localities, Siam and 
Western Asia. 

Rhiiiopoum ILirdwidcii, the Indian Rhinopoine. 

Megaderma Lyra, Lyre- Nosed Broad-Winged 
Bat. Java, India, Madras and Bengal. 

Megaderma Spasma, the Cordate Bat. Java and 
Singapore. 

llhinolophus mar to, the Black llorseshoc-Bat. 
Singapore. 

Itkinolophm l rag a tus, ISepaul Horseshoe-Bat. 
Nepnul. 

Uipposideros ftdvus, Eoxy llorseshoe-Bat. 
India, Madras. 

II ipposideros murinus, House - Coloured Horse¬ 
shoe Hat. India, Madras. 

Uipposideros bicolor, Rhiiiolophus bicolor , Two- 
coloured Horseshoe • Bat. J ava. 

Uipposideros apiculalus , Apicillated Horse- 
slioe-Bat. India, Madras. 

Uipposideros larvatus , Masked Horseshoe Hat. 
Java. 

UipposiderospemeiUatus, Pencilled llorseshoe- 
Bat. Madras. 
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Hipposideros vulgar is, Javanese Horseslioe- 
Bat. Java. 

Hipposideroa nobilis, Noble Horseshoe-Bat. 
Java. 

Hipposideroa armiger, Hodgson’s Horseslioe- 
Bat. Nepal. 

Pelalia Juvanica, Kuhl’s Petalia. Java. 
VespertU'w murioola, the Wall-Bat. Nepaul. 
TriUtlitu* Jilepotis , the Blepote. Timor. 
Trilolitus Horsfieldii, the Lowo-Manir. Java, 
India. 

Kerivoula picla, the Kerivoula. Java. 

Kerivoula formosa, the Nepaul Kerivoula. 
Nepaul. 

Kerivoula, Sgkesii, Sykes’s Kerivoula. India, 
Calcutta. 

Kerivoula trilatiloides, the Javanese Kerivoula. 
Java. ’ 

Kerivoula Hardwichii, llardwicke’s Kerivoula. 
J ava. 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, the Sooty Scotophile. 
Nepaul. 

Scotophilus Ilodgsonii, the Indian Bat. India, 
Calcutta. 

Scotophilus labatus, the Lobed Seotopliiie. 
India. 

Scotophilus Maderaspalanus, the Madras Bat. 
Madras. 

Scotophilus Temminchii, Tcmminck’s Noctule. 
Calcutta, and Java. 

Scotophilus fa,leaf,us, the Falcated Noctule. 
India. 

Scotophilus Leachii, Leach’s Noctule. India. 

Scotophilus fulvus, the Foxy Noctule. Java 
and Madras. 

Noctrilinea Malaccensis , the Singapore Noct ule. 
Singapore. 

Noctrilinea labiata, Large-Lipped Noctule. 
Nepaul. 

Murina suillus, the Pig-Nosed Bat. India. 

Taphozous perforatus, the African Taphozous. 
Africa and Mauritius. 

Taphozous longitmnus, the Long-Armed Ta¬ 
phozous. India, Calcutta. 

Taphozous melanopogon, the Black-Bearded 
Taphozous. Caves of Kenneri, Hindustan. 

Taphozous saccolaimus , the Javanese Taphoz¬ 
ous. Java. 

Centurio aenex, the Wrinkled-Faced Epaulet 
Bat. Amboyna. 

Ngclinomus plicatus, the Groove-Cheeked Bat. 
Java and Bengal. 

Nyctinomus Ruppellii, Ruppcll’s Groove-Cheek¬ 
ed Bat. Fernando Po and Singapore. 


CHELONIA. 

Pteropus Edtcardsii, the Wurba-Gool. India, 
Nepaul, and Molucca. 

Pleropus edulis, the Kalong. Sumatra. 

Xantharpgia amplexicaudata , the Xantliarpye. 
Amboyna. 

Cgnopterns marginatns, the Margin-Eared Cy- 
noptere. India, Java, and Nepaul. 

Ognoplerus Horsfieldii, Ilorsfield’s Cynoptere. 
Java, and Lidia. 

Oguopterns brevicaudatus, the Short-Tailed 
Cynoptere. 

Ognoplerus affiuis, the Indian Cynoptere. Hi¬ 
malaya. 

Macroglossns minimus , the Kiodote. Java. — 
Eng. Cgc. jj. 976. 

(2566) CHELONE. Scrophulariaceve .— 
Flowering plants named from Chelone , a tortoise, 
to the back of which the helmet of the flowers 
is fancifully compared, the flowers are scarlet, 
orange, white and purple, the species thrive in 
any good garden soil, and may be increased by 
dividing the roots.— Riddell. 

(2567) CHELONIA (x«a®>oj» a .Tortoise), 
Tortoises and Turtles, a numerous and highly in¬ 
teresting order of Reptiles, generally considered 
the first, by herpetologists. They are also termed 
Tesiudinata (from 'l'estndo, the Latin name for a 
Tortoise), and are distinguished at the first glance 
by the double shield in which their body is nor¬ 
mally inclosed, whether they are terrestrial, fresh 
water, or marine. They were all comprised by 
Linnaeus under his genus Tesludo.^—Eng. Cgc. p. 
978. The following are Asiatic species ol 
Gymuopus. 

Gg mu opus Durancelii (Trionyx Gangeticus, 
Cuv., T. Hurum, Gray). 

Gymnopus ocellatns ( Trionyx ocellatus Hard¬ 
wick ; T. Hurum, the young, Gray). 

Gymnopus lineaius ( Trionyx A&gyptiacus, var., 
llardw ; T. Indians, Gray). 

Ggmnopus Javanicus (Trionyx Javanicus, Sclii- 
veigg). 

Gymnopus sulplanus (Trionyx sub planus, 
Geoff). • 

Gy nm opus Euphraliens (Trionyx Euphraticus, 
Geoff.).- Eng. Cgc. page 10U3. Though many 
of the other Chelonia are highly useful to man, 
especially as articles of food, none are of such 
great utility as the Thalassians. The advantages 
to be derived from them were not lost upon the 
ancients; and though Mercury is said to 'have 
taken the first hint for the structure of a lyre 
from the dried carapace and tendons of a tortoise 
(a Gymnopus, probably), found by the god aftei 
an inundation of the Nile, and which sounded 
when he struck * the chorded shell,’ the benefits 
arising from the Thalassians, are, if not so refin¬ 
ed, of a much more substantial and varied nature. 
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The inhabitants of those countries where the tur¬ 
tles grow to a large size do not merely derive 
from them a supply of food, but they convert, 
their carapaces into boots, into huts, into drink¬ 
ing-troughs for their domestic animals, and 
baths for their children. The Gkelonophagi of 
old, tvlio inhabited the shores of India and the 
lied Sea converted the enormous shells of the J 
turtles which they caught into roofs for their 
houses and boats for their little voyages, as Strabo 
and Pliny testify.— Eng. Cyc. page 1004. As 
an article of food the Green Turtles (Tortues 
Tranches of the French), are so highly prized 
that they have become a considerable article of 
commerce. The fat of many species, when fresh, 
is used with success in lieu of butter and oil iu 
cookery ; and in those species which have a mus¬ 
ky odour ((Jhelonia Gaouana and C. Caretta for 
instance), is used for embrocations, leather-dress¬ 
ing, and as lamp-oil. The Imbricated Turtles 
furnish that valuable article, tortoise-shell, or ra¬ 
ther the best sorts of it, so highly prized in an¬ 
cient and modern times, and so ornamental and 
useful in the arts. The eggs of all the species, 
particularly those of the Green Turtles, are excel¬ 
lent. The following list of Asiatic Gkelonia, arrang¬ 
ed according to their geographical distribution, 
is from Dr. J. E. Gray’s ‘ Catalogue of the Tortois¬ 
es and Crocodiles, &e., in the collection of the Brit¬ 
ish Museum.’ When a species is found iu two 
of the larger divisions of the list on account of its 
extensive range, it is preceded by an asterisk. 


ASIA. 

Fiver Tigris. 
Tyrse Rafeht. 

CABUL. 

Test ado llorsfieldii . 
INDIA. 

Test ado Indica . 

Emys tectum . 

Emys lentoria . 

Emys JJuvaucelHL 
Emys trijug a. 

Emys tineata . 

Emys 1)hung oka, 
Emys Thurjii, 

Emys Triuittala, 
Emys one Hat a. 

Emys Ifamiltonii. 
Tetraonyx Batagur , 
Emyda punctata, 
Tyrse Gqngetica. 
Doryania subplana . 
Chitra Indica . 

CEYLON. 
Testudo steliata . 
Emys seba . 


CHINA. 

* G enemy da Spengleri, 

G enemy d a Be alii . 

G enemy da Re e vest?. 

G enemy da mutica . 

G enemy da nigricans . 

Cist it do trifasciata. 

E/a tgslem on m egacephaltim . 
Tyrse per ace Hal a. 

JAPAN. 

Emys Japonica. 

SUMATRA. 

G enemy da spin os a, 

Emys crassico/tis . 

Emys pi aty not a. 

AMBOYNA. 

Cistudo Amboinensis. 

JAVA. 

Cistudo den fa la, 

Tyrse Javanica, 

INDIAN OCEAN. 
Caouana caretta, 

RED SEA. 

Caretta imbricata. — Eng, C, 
i page 1007. 


(51568) CHENOPODIACEJ3. The Cheno- 
podium tribe, a natural order of Exogens, of 
numeroDs species, used either for culinary pur¬ 
poses or for the manufacture of Soda. Garden 
Orach [Atriplex], Chard-Beet, Beet, Mangold 
Wurael [Beta], belong to this order. Soda is 
obtained from species of Salsola and Salicomia. 
— Eng. Ope. p. 1011. 


CHICORY. 

(2569) CHE NOPODIUM. . 

Bhutwa, Hind. 

Several species in Tndia used ns food — 
O' Shanghmsy, page 523 ; viz C. album (Bctu 
Sag.) common iu Bengal, used by the natives as 
a pot herb : C. laciniatum, an erect annual, and 
C. viride, of which there are two varieties. ('. 
olidum, stinking goose foot .smells like putrid 
saltiish and exhales ammoniacal gas : herb em¬ 
ployed as an emmenngogue and antispasmodic. 

(2570) CliENOPODIUM ALBUM. Liu. 
—A i)is lie's Mat. Med. p. 255. 

P Hroopoo keerny Tam. Papoo koora, Teu 

Kliooljeh ke bawjee, Dvk. lluctaiiula, Sans. 

(2571) CllENOPODIUM BOTRYS, (Jeru¬ 
salem oak ) South of Europe, and Siberia, and 
Upper India ; whole plant very fragraut, said to 
be a powerful expectorant, and very useful in 
catarrh and humoral asthma.— O' Skanghnessy, 
page 524. 

(2572) CIIEPOOROO VALELLOO, a grass 
grown in Kimedv, from the roots of which neat 
table mats and tenzing brushes are made. At 
I the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a few neat 
j table mats were exhibited from Kimedy, and 
some tenzing brushes made from the roots of this 
grass. These are likely to command a ready 
sale, if they could be brought prominently to 
notice. The botanical name of the plants from 
which they are made is not yet ascertained. 

(2573) CHICORY, Cichorium Intvbus. 
Wild Endive. Chicory, a root of the endive 
or dandelion family, used for adulterating coffee. 
It is cultivated largely in Germany, and is ex¬ 
ported to Britain from Hamburg in large quan¬ 
tities. It is also grown in Yorkshire, Lincoln¬ 
shire, and Suffolk, and in several of the places in 
Southern Asia. The seed is sown in April, and 
the harvest is gathered in September. The roots 
are pulled up and washed : they are then cut 
across into pieces about the size of a walnut and 
dried at a kilu. To prepare it for use it is roast¬ 
ed in the same manner as coffee, which changes it 
into a blackish brown colour. The powdered 
chicory resembles coffee but is finer in the grain 
and of a lighter brown colour. When put into 
water it melts almost entirely away. It soils the 
fingers more than coffee, and on this account may 
be distinguished therefrom. The presence of 
chicory may be detected in coffee by putting a 
spoonful of coffee gently into a tumbler of clear 
cold water : if pure it will float on the surface; 
if not, the chicory will separate and discolour 
the water as it subsides. In its fresh state 
chicory is said to be a good tonic, and to have 
the effect of an aperient. The dandelion tribe 
is so widely diffused that it is probably intended 
by nature for the benefit of man and animals. 
The presence of chicory in coffee is said to give 
body to that beverage, to deepen its colour, and 
to assist that soft and pleasing aroma which 
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makes coffee acceptable. This however is 


very 


doubtful. It may also diminish, in some degree, 
the constrictive effects of eollec. 01 course the 
onlv safeguard for the consumer is to grind liis 
own coffee and add the cliieorv himselt. It is 
stated that in 1840 for 36,000,000 lbs. of coffee, 
12,000,000 lbs. of chicory were sold. A corres¬ 
pondent in Chambers s Edinburgh Journal (No. 
304, N.S.) states that chicory must be regarded 
altogether as an adulterant ; that the best coffee 
all over the continent is obtained by roasting 
high. “ The rule is to roast as high as possible 
without burning ; and the higher the roasting 
which the bean will stand, the better will be the 
coffee. When the beans are too ripe, the line 
pale green colour has vanished and they are 
sooner burnt; and likewise, when unequal in size 
one portion will burn before the other is highly 
enough roasted. To make the beverage good, a 
large quantity of ground codec; must be used, 
and the pot must, never by any means be allowed 
to boil. Abundance of sugar is likewise neces¬ 
sary.” Prussian chicory is considered as the best. 
British chicory when roasted is much palci in 
colour and of'inferior value. A factitious colour 
is <riven to it by means of Venetian red (sesqm- 
oxidc of iron"). ’ The great demand for chicory 
has led to its extensive adulteration; first, by 
what is called llamhro powder, which consists 
of roasted and ground peas, damaged (oin, &c. 
coloured with Venetian red : and secondly, by 
coffee flights, the thin membrane which separates 
from coffee seeds in the act of roasting. Pars¬ 
nips, turnips, &c. are also sliced and roasted as 
substitutes for chicory- Chicory is also used tor 
adulterating snuff, and for coloring porter.— 
Tomlinson , page 361. 

(2574) ClllCKllASSI.V, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Ccdrelume, 
ling. Cgc. page 1013. 

(2575) CllICKltASSlA TABULAUIS. Ce- 

DREIjA.CTS.13. 

Chittagong wood, Eno. Aglny manun, 1am. 

Chetakuiu kuna, Tia. | 

Chickrassa Swielenia, Iloxb. Kl. Ind n. p. 

This tree occurs in the mountainous 

countries to the Bast of HcupU It , :1m- 

nnvpred bv Mr. Nimmo ou the loongur Hill*, 
S y it is the Swielenia Chickrassa of Rox¬ 
burgh and Ainslie and furnishes the Ohittagong- 
“ ood of commerce. In Coimbatore, in common 
with one or two other light red coloured woods, 
it currently passes under the general name ol 
cedar and bastard cedar, and is extensively em¬ 
ployed in cabinet making: this has quite a cedai- 
like smell.— Wight. This wood is not known to 
Mr. Rohde as n product of the Northern Circars, 
but it is imported there among the ‘ Chittagong 
woods.” Beautifully veined and mottled pieces 
are occasionally met with, but its comp amts 
during the season of the hot winds and dry 
northerly winds of November and December in 


CHILLIES. 

the Northern Circars render articles made of it 
containing wide planks and framing, as armou¬ 
ries, very disagreeable bed-room companions. 
The Chittagong wood is used at Madras for all 
purposes for which ordinary Mahogany would be 
used in Britain as furniture, panels of carriages, 
&c.; one variety is sufficiently tough to Be em¬ 
ployed for felloes of wheels. Mr. Rohde concludes 
that all the wood imported under the name of 
“ Chittagong” is not the produce of the same 
trees, the only wood of the Circars at all resem¬ 
bling it is the “ pinn ayeinpa” of (Janjam and 
Northern parts of the Yizagapatam districts. In¬ 
deed it would be difficult, so far as his recollec¬ 
tion enables him to state, to distinguish one from 
the other, though lie believes it to be from a 
species of ncem ,—Melia Azadardchta. Rohde. 
In Madras the wood is extensively used in cabinet 
making, under the denomination of “ Chittagong 
wood” being imported from that province,but it is 
abundant in the mountainous parts of the Penin¬ 
sula of India. It makes beautiful and light furni¬ 
ture, but is apt to warp during the season of hot 
land winds.— M. E. J. R. The bark is power¬ 
fully astringent— O'Shaughnessg, ]>. 250. 

(2576) C111KSA. This is a perfumed pow¬ 
der composed of a variety ol odorilerous substan¬ 
ces, generally mixed up, when used, with sweet 
scented oil (phoolail ka tel).— llerklots. 

(2577) CHILLIES, Capsicum. Cayenne 

I’El’PEll. 


Mirch, Duk. 
ft I ire I icc, Gl t z. & ITind. 
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Lombok, .Tav. 

Chubui. Mal. 

The scientific, relations of the plants producing 
these fruits will be found under the article 
Capsicum, and we will here attend chiefly to the 
commercial relations. Chillies or capsicums are 
long roundish taper pods, divided into two or 
three cells, full of small whitish seeds. When 
this fruit is fresh, it has a penetrating acrid 
smell ; to the taste it is extremely pungent, and 
produces a most painful burning in the mouth. 
When dried they form a large article ol local and 
foreign traffic, and form the basis of Cayenne 
pepper; but in vinegar, when green or ripe, they 
are an acceptable pickle. In Bengal the natives 
make an extract from the chillies, which is above 
the consistence and color of treacle. The con¬ 
sumption of chillies in Southern and Jjastern 
Asia is immense, as both rich and poor daily use 
them, and it is the principal ingredient in all 
chutnics and curries; ground into a paste, be¬ 
tween two stones, with a little mustard, oil, gin¬ 
ger, and salt, it forms the only seasoning which 
the millions of poor in those countries can obtain 
to eat with their rice. They are worth in the Bom¬ 
bay market about 40s. the candy of 600 lbs. Im- 
mence quantities of the capsicum are used by the 
native population of the West Indies, Africa and 
Mexico ; the consumption there as a condiment 
being almost universal, and perhaps equal in 
quantity to salt. Tfh barrels of these peppers 
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were shipped from Montego Bay, Jamaica, in the mas, is quite common in China— Fortune’s Tea 
first six months of 1851. The wholesale price Districts,page'll. 

of chillies in the London market is from 14s. to ,, , ,. , 

25s. the cwt., and there is a duty of 6d, per the name by wluci 

pountkon them. Cayenne fetches 9d. to 2s. the one of . those forms which approach nearest to 
pound. Chilli is the Mexican name for all va- | nnn 18 J? ost generally known. The term has 
rietics of Capsicum. They are natives of the been> applied to the Swua Sa^/rus of Linnaeus, 
East and West Indies, and other hot climates, the Oriental Orang. Engl. Cgc. page 1015. 

C. annuum is the species commonly noticed, but (25SO) CHINA-BARK, a name given to the 
there seems to be numerous varieties, which by bark of Buena hexandra , a plant belonging to 
many are reckoned species. Thus C. frutescens the natural order Ginchouacea. It is used as 
is a shrubby plant, which grows to a larger and a febiifuge, but is less powerful than the barks 
more bushy size; C. minimum, supplies the varie- obtained from the species of Cinchona. — Eng. 
tv called bird-pepper: G. buccatum has a globu- Cue. p. 1023. 


lar fruit, and furnishes cherry or berry capsicum. ,, UTXT . 1}r , v m 

They are all of the simplest culture, but culture (~-o 81) CHINA BOX. Muuaya exotica. 

appears to increase the size, and to diminish the (2582) CHINA-GRASS, RHEEA, oh RA- 

pungeuey of the fruit. Their acridity is owing MEE piBRE, UrticacE/B. Jioelimeria nivea. 
to an oleaginous substance called capsicin. ^ Ca- ol . ’i' c j, ou ^j a> China. Gnmbe, in East Cklkhks. 
venue pepper is used ill medicine chiefly in the LVjo, Karao, Japan* Kutikhoora and hunchoora, 

form of tincture, as a rubefacient and stimulant, Caloee, Sumatra. Kunurork 

especially in eases of ulcerated sore throat. It Rainee, .Mai.ay. Rheea, Assam, 

acts on the stomach as an aromatic condiment, ^ ,,an ’ * u bo\oA. | l’au, in Siiaw. 

and when preserved in acetic acid it forms chilli The species among the Nettles of Eastern and 
vinegar. Red pepper may be considered one of Southern Asia, which is most famous for its fibre, 
the most useful vegetables in hygiene. As a sti- is that formerly called Urtica, but now Boehm e- 
muluul and auxiliary in digestion it has been eon- ria nivea. Kiempier, in his * Amumitates Exol.,’ 
sidered invaluable, especially in warm countries, gives Mao, Tsjo, Karao, as the Japan names of 
A kind called the tobacco red pepper, is said to the plant; and Thun berg says of it, copying 
possess the most pungent properties of any of the from him : “Cortex pro iambus conficiendis, et 
species. It yields a small red pod, less than an fills vnlidis ad texturas, expetiturand “ E 
inch in length, and longitudinal in shape, which seminibus oleum causticum exprimitur.” It is 
is so exceedingly hot that a small quantity of it only within the last few years that Sir W. Hooker 
is sufficient to season a large dish of any food, has published, in the ‘ Kew Joum. of Botany,’ 
Owing to its oleaginous character, it has been vol. i, p. 25, and vol. iii, p. 313, that he has 
found impossible to preserve it by drying, but by obtained satisfactory information, through Sir 
pouring strong boiling vinegar on it a sauce or George Stauutou and l)r. Wallich, that the so- 
decoction can be made, which possesses in a con- called China-grass is the fibre of this Urtica nivea 
centrated form all the essential qualities of the of Linntous, the Boehneria nivea of Gaudiehaud. 
vegetable. A single drop of this sauce will flavor Though the beautiful fabric known as Chiua- 
a whole plate of soup or other food. The “ wort” grass cloth has long been known, its fibre has 
or Cayenne pottage may be termed the national only in comparatively recent times attracted 
dish of the Abyssinians, as that, or its basis “ dil- much attention, and the plant producing it was 
lock,” is invariably eaten with their ordinary long unknown. When imported, however, into 
diet, the thin crumpet-like bread of teff or wheat England, it sold for £f>0 to £80, and even 
flour. Equal parts of salt and the red cayenne for £120 a ton. It can be, at most times, had 
pods are powdered and mixed together with a at Ningpo for about 6 dollars a picul of 133 
little pea or bean meal to make a paste. This is pounds. The above high prices following every 
called “ dillock,” and is made iu quantities at a demand, have prevented this fibre from coming 
time, being preserved in a large gourd-shell, ge- into general use for our manufactures. But a 
nerally suspended from the roof. The “ wort” small black, almost invisible spot, which occa- 
is merely a little water added to this paste, which sionally occurs on the fibre has also prevented 
is then boiled over the fire, with the addition of its use for fine purposes. Full descriptions of 
a little fat meat and more meal to make a kind of the mode of preparing the fibre are given in 
porridge, to which sometimes is also added se- Chinese works. One of these accounts was 
veral warm seeds, such as the common cress or translated and transferred to the ‘ Joum. of the 
black mustard, both of which are indigenous Hortic. Soc. of London,’ in vol. iv, part iv, under 
in Abyssinia.—(“ Johnston’s Abyssinia.”)— Sim- the head of the Cultivation and Preparation of 
monds, p. 429. the Tchou Ma, or Chinese Flax; and from the 

(2578) CHIMONANTHUS. The fragrant importance of the material this is republished 
Chimonanthus, which is now a favourite in Eng- below. By this account we learn that the plant 
land, where it blooms in the open air at Christ- is cultivated with considerable care; that it may 
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be obtained from seeds, but more quickly by 
parting the roots, as : it throws up numerous 
shoots; that these may be cut down, and that 
fresh ones will spring up, so that three several 
crops are obtained in the season. Great care is 
also taken in the scrapings peeling, steeping, and 
bleaching of the fibre. We also learn that the 
first crop yields strong and coarse fibres, and 
the second and third crops, delicate fibres for the 
finer fabrics. This China-grass fibre has of late 
years attracted considerable attention in Europe, 
and no less than three Prize Medals were given 
at the Exhibition of 1851, for finely prepared 
specimens of it, to the Messrs. Wright, Messrs 
Hives and Atkinson, and Messrs. Marshall and 
Co., of Leeds. These looked like fine white 
silk or asbestos, some dyed of different colours, 
and some woven into cloth. The Jury Report 
of Class IV mentions that “ the process of 
Messrs, L. W. Wright and Co., for the prepa¬ 
ration of China-grass, Sic., for which a patent 
was obtained in 1849, consists, essentially, in a 
very ingenious arrangement for boiling the stems 
in an alkaline solution, after they have previous¬ 
ly been steeped for twenty-four hours in water 
of a temperature of 90°. The fibre is then 
thoroughly washed with pure water, and finally 
subjected to the action of a current of high- 
pressure steam till nearly dry. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, when making his experiments on Fibres 
at the beginning of this century, took much 
pains with one of a species of Urtica, Oa- 
loee or Ramee (XJrtica tenacimima, Roxb.) 
giving it this name because he considered it one 
of the strongest fibres he had ever met with. 
He first became acquainted with it in consequence 
of four plants having been sent to him by Mr. 
Ewer from Bencoolen, in Sumatra. He after¬ 
wards wrote that “ some thousand plants have 
been reared from these four, so readily does it 
grow and multiply in fact, that “ it may be 


grown from cuttings as readily as the willow.’ 
He further describes it as thriving anywhere, but 
most luxuriantly in shade, where there is much 
moisture. In four months it attains the height 
of eight or ten feet, when its shoots flower and 
can be cut down. Other shoots then spring up, 
which are also soon fit to be cut; and so on suc¬ 
cessively for almost any period. If left alone, 
the plant will ift a Short time produce a complete 
jungle. He, however, experienced considerable 
difficulty in separating the fibre. The Malays, 
lie learned,* merely ‘steep the shoots in water for 
ten or twelve days, peel off tile bark, and dry it 
in the sun. Besides its strength, he considered 
that the beauty, fineness', ahdsoftness of the fibre, 
are also greatly in its fiivodri fn Sumatra it is 
called Caioee ; but the‘Malays call it Rqinee, and 
use the fibre for sfeiviug thread, for twine; and 
for making fishing nets; 'Marsd^n states, that 
the shoots are cut down, dried. And; beaten, after 
wfyicli the rind is stripped 6 if; but Dr. Roxburgh 
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did not find this method to succeed with him. 
He was afterwards informed by a friend at Can¬ 
ton that the grass cloth of China was made from 
the fibres of this plant. In the year 1810 three 
bales of this Caioee fibre were sent to the India 
House, having been produced in the Botanic 
Garden at Calcutta. In December, 18 M, one 
of these bales was sent to Messrs. Sharpe, then 
o" Mark Lane. On the 4-tli Feb., 1812, they re¬ 
ported, that having brought the Caioee fibre to 
the state of llemp for the use of cordage, a 
thread was spun, of the size of those spun in the 
Royal Rope-yards, which bore 252 lb., whereas 
the weight required to lie borne in the Royal 
yards by Russian llemp of the same size is only 
82 lb. Other bales were subsequently received 
on several occasions, and in 1815 one was sent 
to Dr. Taylor, of the Society of Arts. The So¬ 
ciety voted one of their medals to (’apt. .!. Cotton, 
of the East India Company, for bis efforts 
in introducing this fibre into England. A bale 
of this fibre having been given to Mr. Lee, 
he observed that the fibre appeared to have 
been peeled off the plant while it was in a 
green state, and that this rendered it of less value, 
lie conceived that it would be more easily clean¬ 
ed if the plants were taken dry, without water- 
steeping or dew-retting. But when cleaned the 
fibre is strong, soft, and fine, and of more value 
than the best Russian llemp. Two more bales 
were sfent in December, IS 14, to the Court of 
Directors by Dr. F. Buchanan, who had succeeded 
Dr. Roxburgh, with a letter, dated 16th Decem¬ 
ber, IS 14, in which lie mentions that the Caioee 

f lant is by no means a new species of Urtica, as 
)r. Roxburgh supposed. It is the Urlim uivea 
of Willdenow and the Jtamiian viajtts of Rum- 
pliius.” Rmnphius observes, respecting the 
separation of the fibre, that it is more easily ef¬ 
fected when the stem is in a dry state : “ Can- 

Hum cortex tenuis est, iuque lila liudi potest 
pnesertim in siccata planta and, again, “ (’aid¬ 
es autem isti sponte siccari debent, turn facile se¬ 
paratin' ipsorum cortex, qui in fila commode Audi 
potest.” “ Alii adultos summit viridis herbae 
oiutles, ipsorumque degliibqnt exteriorem viridem, 
et suceosum ad interiorem album qui ligno in- 
enmbit, quum in tenuissima finduut filsi.” (I. c., 
p. 214.) He further says, *• It, is diligently cul¬ 
tivated in all places inhabited by the Orang 
Badjos.” (‘ Flora Amboih.,’ V, to. 79, fig. I.) 
and that “ the plant under the name of Kankora 
bats from time immemorial been cultivated in the 
Dinagpur and Rongvpur districts of Bengal, a,ud 
its fibres used for a few purposes that require 
great strength with little thickness, but the ex¬ 
pense of eleanirig the fibrous part has always pre¬ 
vented it from coming into general use.” He 
therefore proposed discbntfmuiig the cultivation!. 
But if we refer to Roxburgh’s * Flora Iridica,’ 
iii, p. 59t,’then, certainly,' in manuioript, we 
find that he was quite aware of his plant being 
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identical with tlmt of Rumphius, though it ap¬ 
peared to him to differ from tlje. description of 
♦ he U. uivrtt of IVilldenow. We observe that it 
was considered at. that time that Indian fibres 
could Clever he introduced into Britain, as 
the freight could not be calculated on at less than 
.tl 2 per ton, of fifty cubic feet. Now about 
:}(>,U0o tons we’ght are imported. The Court, 
in a dispatch (lated Sth May, 1816, in send¬ 
ing out some of Lee’s machines and refer¬ 
ring to this plant, observed : “ The Caloee 

is a plant that appears to be comparatively 
in its infancy as to cultivation, but being a 
perennial, the expense attending other fibrous 
plants is not incurred; and if this process, 
instead of scraping and peeling, will furnish its 
fibre clear of its mucilaginous coat, you may re¬ 
joice in the acquisition of the invention : for we 
have found the fibre stronger than Russian Hemp 
of the best description : and by some further im¬ 
provements of this person’s invention it has been 
1)'ought to a thread, preferable to the best mate¬ 
rial in Europe for Brussels lace.” So that at 
that time one of the most important applications 
of this fibre was well known. The above very 
valuable plant Rheea of Assam ; Kuukkoora of 
Ruiigpore, (Urtica fenacismua.) was for some 
time lost sight of. But attention having been 
directed, by Major Jenkins and the officers em¬ 
ployed with him in Assam, to the fibrous plants 
of that valley, Major llanuay and ('apt. Dalton 
w ere induced to cultivate a small portion of laud 
with this fibre ; and the former having prepared 
ten bales of a fibre which he called Rheea fibre, 
and five bales of another called Bon Itlieea, and 
eleven of these having been sent, to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, were re¬ 
ferred to Dr. Royle to report upon. This he 
did to the following effect: “ The Rheea fibre 
forwarded by the Government of Bengal as the 
produce of Assam in order that its properties and 
\alue may be correctly ascertained in Britain 
appeared to him likely to prove one of the most 
valublc products of India, for in strength it far 
exceeds the best Hemp, and in fineness it rivals 
superior kinds of Flax. Its culture is well known 
to the natives of Assam as well as of the districts 
of Ruiigpore, of Dinagepore, also in Burma, 
Siam, and of other Eastern countries and islands. 
It can now be produced and sold with profit at 
as cheap a rate as Russian Hemp. This opiuion 
is probably at present incorrect, from Dr. Royle 
misunderstanding a passage in Major* Hannay’s 
report. ^ If any machine could be invented 
for facilitating the separation,of the fibre from 
the woody part of the stalks, the Rheea would 
speedily undersell all other fibres, as from four to 
five crops of fibre can be obtained from the same, 
plants mthifi -.the year. .“ The Rheea. fibre, 
though a new fanpbrt from' Assam, is well kqown 
punier another name, being identical. Witlv tiie 
highly valued article of comuieree, known 71 !)/ the 
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name of China-grass, the Chu-Mfi of the Chinese, 
and from which the famed Grass-clpth of China,is 
manufactured. The proof is,veiy complete of the 
identity of the plauts/rom which these two differ¬ 
ently named fibres are obtained. ; One of the edu¬ 
cated Chinese introduced into* U,pper Assam on 
the establishment, of the Tea Manufactory in that 
valley, recognised the Rheea as identical with the 
CM Md of his own country. * I went, says Major 
JIannny, this morning to the old Chinese Doctor 
of Medicine here, with a good grass cloth hand¬ 
kerchief in my hand; on seeing which he imme¬ 
diately said it was the Hengchung Hapo of China, 
and identical with the Rheea of the Dorns of Up¬ 
per Assam, the stuff being whitened by bleaching. 
1 can trust to what this old man says, as he is an 
intelligent man and a great reader: his account 
was corroborated by another intelligent Chinese, 
formerly one of the Government head tea- 
makers.’ The Rheea of Assam had been as¬ 
certained by botanists to be the same plant as the 
Urtica tenacmima of Dr. Roxburgh, who, half a 
century ago, w as informed by a friend at Canton 
that the plant which he had obtained as the Ca¬ 
loee of Sumatra, and to which he had given the 
above botanical name, was that from whioh the 
Chinese grass cloth was made. Lately, Dr. Mac- 
gowan, settled at Ningpo, sent specimens of the 
Clul Ala to Calcutiu. These Dr. Falconer found 
to be the same plant as the Boehmeria nivea of 
botanists, described under the name of Urtica te- 
nnr.'mima by Roxburgh and which will be found 
under its proper head. He says: * The speci¬ 
mens from China correspond exactly with those 
grown in the Botanic Garden, with which I haye 
compared them.’ (May a, 184*9.) Sir W. Ilooker 
lias also identified these two plants as being iden¬ 
tical, and has described the former as yielding 
what is called China-grass. Further, manufac¬ 
turers in Britain have found the two fibres 
to be the same for all practical purposes.” Mr. 
Sangster, who has paid much attention to this 
fibre, writes, that “ our engineer, who prepared 
all our China-grass, is satisfied that your samples 
are jualto the best sorts from China.” So Mr. 
Marshall, of Leeds, who is the largest consumer of 
China grass in this country,is satisfied that the As¬ 
sam is the same for all practical purposes. “ The 
identity of the Rheea fibre with China-grass, or the 
Chu Ala, and consequently its value having been 
proved, it is important to find that it is a plant 
very widely diffused in the East. Dr. M*Gowan 
w rites from Ningpo (‘Agri-llortic. Soc., vi, p. 
241), that ‘ the Chu Ma is found at the base pf the 
hills from Cochin China to the Yellow River, and 
from Chusan to the farthest west that researches 
can for -the present extend.’ We find that it is 
known in Celebes and Borneo, cultivated in Java 
anil Sumatra, and many other ofthe islands of the 
East;, where it seems to bp knoiwn chiefly, by the 
frame s Rami and Calo f ee. It is known ii\ Siam 
anu at 'Singapore ; the string made of it is called 
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tali rami, and the fishing nets raanufactnred with 
it are conspicuous for their elegance and strength. 
Ool. Burney, in 1886, obtained it from Pivela 
and Youkyouk, in the Shan province of Ava, 
where it is called Pan, and where Mr. Landars 
afterwards found it. Plants sent by the Colonel 
to Moulmein and to Tavoy succeeded well, but 
required much water. It has long been known 
as cultivated by fishermen in the Bengal districts 
of Rungpore and of Dinagepore, where it is called 
Kunkhoora. Col. Jenkins first sent it from 
Cochiuin 1836 ; and it is found in different parts 
of Assam, where it is called Mem, and from 
whence specimens have frequently been sent to 
the Agri-Hortic. Society of Calcutta, and whose 
‘Journal,’ vola. iii to viii, contain numerous no¬ 
tices respecting it; 'In Assam, Rungpore, and 
Dinagepore, this plant seems to be very generally 
cultivated, though only in small quantities, by 
the Dooms or fishermen, near their huts. The 
climate of Assam, and of these districts, being 
moist, is very suitable to the plant.. Manure is 
useful, moisture essential for quick growth, as 
well ns shade and protection from storms to al¬ 
low it to grow to the height of eight feet, from 
Which a six-feet fibre may be extracted. Hence it 
is most common in the districts along the foot of 
hills. It. is grown from the separated roots, and 
may he cut down several times, so that four or 
five crops may easily be obtained during the 
year, and the aggregate produce of an acre of 
ground be about twelve mininds. The different 
crops vary in strength and fineness. All the offi¬ 
cers of the district state that the culture is per¬ 
fectly understood, and though cultivated only in 
small quantities by the fishermen lor their own 
use, it is susceptible of easy and rapid extension, 
if the cultivators had any inducement to grow it. ‘j 
The expense seems to be about five rupees a" 
maund; for Major llannay, referring to the fact 
of £20 a ton having been offered for any quanti¬ 
ty in Calcutta, observes that, ns * if costs at least 
five rupees per maund, you will see that it can 
scarce be sent to Calcutta at the price offered.* 
He says, also, that, if any cheaper method of se¬ 
paration from the stalk could be diseovere.fi it 
would undersell all other fibres.” From the 
mode of expression adopted as above bv Major 
Harinay, Dr. Rovle was led to think that the 
whole expense for the production of the fibre 
was five rupees a maund. But in another place 
he says, the expenses of cultivation are ten rupees 
a maund. Gapt. Jenkins (‘ Journ. Agri-Hort. 
Soc.,’ viii, p. 379) also says, the present cost 
is ten rupees a maund; but as the plant 
can be grown with the least possible trouble, 
and the preparation of the Flax from it is 
a very facile process, he states, that “there 
is no doubt the Flax can be grown at half 
this price.” The dearness is no doubt owing 
partly to only small quantities being produced 
for the use of the fishermen, who do not 
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for their purposes require very large quantities. 
Mr. Henley, in a letter in the * Journ. Agri- 
Hort. Society,’ says, that “ it must necessarily 
be a much more expensive article than either 
Sunn or Jute, inasmuch as a labourer car pre¬ 
pare one and a half to two maunds of Jute per 
day’s work, whilst of the Kunchoora lie cannot 
manufacture more than as many seers.” It is 
evident that some improved method of separation 
is the most essential requisite. “ Various at¬ 
tempts have been made to make this fibre more 
generally known, and to bring it into demand as 
an article of commerce. It has frequently 
been sent by Col. Jenkins, and the officers em¬ 
ployed in Assam, to the Agri-Horticultuml So¬ 
ciety of Calcutta. Mr. Henley, and others, 
have sent small quantities to the markets of 
England, but without attracting much attention, 
or selling it at remunerative prices. Samples 
were sent by Major Hannay, Capt Reynolds, 
Baboos Deena Nath, and Lokcnath, to the Ex¬ 
hibition of 185 1 , when honorable mention was 
made of their exertions. A Prize Medal was, 
however, awarded for some beautifully w’hite 
I and silky looking fibre sent by the Singapore Com¬ 
mittee, from M. Weber, of Java, as the produce 
of a plant which he called Botdmtvria candican*, 
and also Lbmm usilatixsimnm on the same label. 
The former is probably only another name foi 
this plant, as it is said to be the Rami or Ramet 
of the Malays. The plant is cultivated by the 
Dutch in Java, and its fibre lias been introduce! 
into Holland, and gold medals awarded tc 
Messrs. Meerburg, of Leyden, for specimens o 
sail-cloth, ropes, cables, &e., and also for sown 
finer kinds of cloth and table-cloths. The plan 
producing this fibre was called Boehmeria candi 
cans, and also P- utilie, by Professor Blrnne, bu 
’it is probably only a variety of JJ. nioea, or per 
baps a nearly allied species. Major Hannay 
who has long paid attention to this fibre, and t< 
whom much praise is due, was induced to grow 
ami prepare the present samples together witl 
some grown by Capt. Daltou (six bales of Don 
Itheea and five of Bon Rhcea), in consequenc 
of applications from England by merchant? 
who, however, did not offer a stun (£20 a ton a 
Calcutta) which would pay for the expenses c 
culture and preparation. Since the sample 
arrived in Britain, Dr. Royle endeavoured t 
make the fibre known, and its value appreciate! 
Specimens of both the Rheea and the Wild Rhee 
were sent to the Society of Arts, and an accoun 
of them published in their ‘Journal’ for the 9t 
of December, 1853. Specimens were also sei 
to Mr. Marshall, of Leeds; likewise to the Con 
mercial Association of Manchester, to Belfast, t 
Paris, and to the Chamber of Commerce at Dur 
dee. Its fibres have been shown to, and spec 
mens given to numerous individuals well a< 
quainted with such subjects. The letter i 
Mr. Marshall is most satisfactory, as he is bin 
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self a spinner of the finest yarns, anti the largest 
if not the only consumer of China grassDear 

Si r> _We have examined the samples you sent 

to us, and I now give you the result. No. 1. 
Cultiwted Rheea.—This is evidently just the 
same fibre we are using, imported from China, 
under the name of China-grass. It is not so 
fine in quality as the best descriptions we obtain 
from China, which are still longer than this sam¬ 
ple, and of a green colour. We should class it 
with the middle or coarse quality, and estimate 
its value, delivered in England, at £48 to £50 
per ton. It appears to be clean and regular in 
colour, and free from dead fibres, which are often 
a great detriment; and would be an useful quality 
of fibre, of which we could take a regular supply. 
No. Si. Rheea fibre, sent to the Exhibition of 
1S51, is the same as No. 1, but coarser in quali¬ 
ty. No. 3. Fibre from Java, we think this is 
the Rheea fibre prepared, but can hardly judge 
from so small a sample: it seems to be a good, 
clean fibre, and worth further inquiry. No. 4. 
Wild Rheea fibre, is very coarse; only fit for rope¬ 
making. I hope this report will be satisfactory 
to vou. It would certainly be an important ad¬ 
vantage to us, as consumers of China-grass or 
Rheea fibre, to be able to obtain a supply from 
Assam. If it could be supplied at lower rates 
than those I have mentioned, that would, of 
course, much encourage the consumption of it in 
this country. 1 have stated what we consider 
th efull value at present in our market here. At 
present (here is not much consumed in England, 
but a good supply from a nearer market than 
China might enlarge the demand. I am, sir, 
very truly, J. G. Marshall. Leeds; Dec. 10, 
1853.-Major llannay, in one of his papers to 
the Agri-Horticultural Society of Calcutta, men¬ 
tions that some specimens of his Rheea fibre 
having been sent direct to Leeds were valued at 
£50 a ton. Mr. Sangster, of the firm of Wright 
and Co., to whom one of the Prize Medals was 
awarded, lias no doubt of the identity of the 
Assam produce with that of China, and therefore 
of its being of equal value. Mr. Dickson, who 
has had much experience with different fibres and 
the finer kinds of Fiax, pronounced it to be a 
splendid fibre. Mr. Norrie, of Dundee, who has 
also examined many of these Indian fibres, finds 
it a very superior article, which can be brought 
to different qualities of fineness to suit the mar¬ 
ket it is sent to. It win be prepared to a quality 
suitable for the Dundee market, and also to a 
much finer quality, suitable for the markets re¬ 
quiring it finer; but says it must be kept soft 
and silky, which no mere mechanical menus will 
do. These are very different opinions from one 
given a few years ago by a practical map, who 
stated that it might answer for carpet warps. 
Within the last years many have applied to Dr. 
Royle for information respecting this fibre, and 
how it could be obtained. Ope house in Belfast 
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applied through the Secretary of the Commercial 
Association of, Manchester, for fifty tons of the 
fibre, and one gentleman, who paid attention to 
China-grass, and has carefully examined the 
Ilheea fibre of Assam, addressed a letter to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
stating that he wished to obtain it to the extent 
of fifty tons monthly for a Continental house. 
As to the utility of The Rheea Fibres for 
Rope-making,—though Dr. Royle has no douht 
that when the peculiarities of the Rheea fibre, or 
China-grass, are more generally known, its ex¬ 
cellent qualities will be fully appreciated, as it 
will come into more general use as a rival to the 
finer kinds of Flax; yet at present there are, he 
believes, but few spinners who thoroughly under¬ 
stand its management, or have machinery to do 
it justice. It is not likely therefore to realise 
its full value in the market at present. Hence 
it was desirable to have its strength tested as a 
substitute for Hemp, as it might not all be re¬ 
quired to supply the place of Flax. Mr. W. 
Cotton had a bale of Rheea fibre, and also one 
of the Wild Rheea, twisted into five-inch rope, 
and prepared by the warm register in Messis. 
Huddart’s rope-manufactory at Limehouse ; the 
strength of each was carefully tried and com¬ 
pared with similar rope made of Russian Hemp. 
The experiments were most satisfactory, neither 
rope, breaking until the Rheea fibre bore above 
nine tons weight, and the Wild Rheea, within a 
few pounds, nearly as much. Though it is to be 
hoped that the Rheea fibre will prove too valuable 
to be only employed for rope-making, ‘ lion Rheea 
or Jungle Rheea, the Wild Rheea, on the contrary, 
is well calculated, and was indeed sent, for this 
purpose. No information has been sent respecting 
the plant yielding it, but it is no doubt one of the 
Nettle tribe, and from being called Bon or Jungle 
Rheea, it has been inferred that it is the Rheea 
in a wild state. But though we have no proof 
of this, it is satisfactory to find that Major 1 Inn- 
nay describes it as ‘ uncultivated, but very com¬ 
mon in all parts of the provinceand again, 

* common in most of our forests; by proper 
management, any quantity of young shoots can 
be obtained, and as the divided roots afford nu¬ 
merous shoots, and the plant can be propagated 
by slips as well as by seed, its cultivation for its 
fibre might be carried on with facility.’ He 
further says, * it is cultivated largely by the Hill 
tribes on the west of Yeunan, and by the Sing- 
poos and Dhoanncas of our own north-eastern 
frontier, to a small extent only for a coarse 
cloth, but chiefly for nets.’ It is recognised by 
the Nepaulese as the Leepeeah of Nepal. Capt. 
A. Thompson, of the firm of Thompson and Co., 
rope-makers, of Calcutta, says of it, that it is all 
that can be desired for either canvas or lines, and 
only requires to be known to be generally used 
for that purpose.” “ Having ascertained in the 
most satisfactory manner that the fibres in ques- 
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tion are possessed of the requisite degree' of 
strength, and the Rheea fibre of fineness in ad¬ 
dition, -the next point to determine is how to 
make their good qualities so known in the mar- 
ktet,'that the fibres may not be condemned as new 
things and of no value. Dr. Royle has been in¬ 
formed by the best judges, that, having taken the 
best means to determine the real* value of the 
articles, they must next be sent into the market 
for three or four years in sufficient, quantities to 
attract the notice of the best manufacturers ; and 
for this purpose from ten to twenty tons annually 
would be sufficient: others say twice a year, but 
this in the ease of India would be needlessly 
troublesome. “The next difficulty is to induce 
the natives of the districts containing these 
valuable fibres to extend their ordinary culti¬ 
vation of the Rheea or of the Hemp, or to 
collect the Wild ltheea in increased quantities, 
and to prepare them all as carefully as possible 
for the English market. The officiating Com¬ 
missioner of Revenue in Assam recommends 
that, as the culture of the Rheea fibre is suffici¬ 
ently well understood, ‘ the best way to encourage 
its extension would be to secure to the ryots a 
sure market at remunerating prices.’ (’apt. 
Dalton, Collector of Debrooghur, states, ‘that 
the best method would be for Government to 
offer a premium of so much a ton on all that is 
produced for three or four years.’ Both recom¬ 
mendations might be united in one, if the offi¬ 
cers who take so zealous an interest in the im¬ 
provement. of their districts were authorised to 
purchase (unless they find individuals willing to 
do so) from ten to twenty tons of these fibres in 
t heir respective districts, taking care that they 
were, as carefully and cleanly prepared as 
possible, and as closely resembling as pos¬ 
sible the specimens of lVtcrshurgh Hemp 
which Mr. W. Cotton has been good enough 
to send for transmission to India. The improved 
appearance of the Rheea fibre sent by Major Hnn- 
nay is owing to specimens sent, out to him by 
Mr. W. Sangster. I would include in this direc¬ 
tion for the Rheea fibre also the districts'of 
Rungpore mid of Dinagepore, where the same 
fibre is cultivated under the name of Kuukhoora, 
and where labour is more abundant than in As¬ 
sam.” In conformity to the orders of the Court 
of 1 )irectors, directions were sent by the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India, with printed copies of the 
papers, to the Commissioners in Assam and Ra- 
jeshaye, and to Singapore. Colonel Jenkins, in 
his reply, dated 2d August, 1S54, 1 reports that 
Capt. Dalton, Collector of LuCkimpore, did not 
expect to be able to obtain more than two or 
three tons, as the cultivation of the Rheea is at 
present 5 confined to a few villages of fishermen, 
and that Major Hannay some ‘time^eince aban¬ 
doned the experimental cultivation Wbichhe had 
coikihenfied, on account of the low ‘ prides' then 
offeted/ which would 1 • not pay 'the cultivators. 
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But it is stated—“ As the large introduction of 
this article amongst our articles of commerce is 
likely to be a matter of great importance, t 
wouid beg to recommend that Government should 
buy up any quantity, up to ten tons, procurable 
each season for the next three years.” This has 
been sanctioned by the Indian Government. 
Capt. Dalton writes: “ The lowest price at which 
it is likely to be procurable is six annas a seer, 
or about <£12 sterling a ton. When it is more 
extensively cultivated, and the best method of 
preparation thoroughly understood, so tlmt, as in 
the reeling of silk, women and children may be 
employed as well as men, it ought not to cost 
more than four annas a seer, or £28 a ton.” He 
continues: “ The process described in Dr. Hoyle’s 
paper, quoting from Major Ilannnv, is that com¬ 
monly used by the natives of the province. Ma¬ 
jor llatmay practised a different method, which 
he calls the Indo-Chinese, which is not only the 
most cleansing, but also the cheapest.” (». p. 

Major Hannay, besides describing this 
method as below, states that he had been request¬ 
ed to forward to England some of the Rheea as 
stripped from the stalk, and without any further 
scraping or cleaning. But he is of opinion that 
if the Rheea is not immediately deprived of its 
gummy and mucilaginous matter, it would most 
probably rot. before reaching England. This, 
however, would only be the case if it were not 
perfectly dry, and this may be difficult to effect 
in a moist climate like that of Assam. “ A 
cleaning factory established in the Rheea-growing 
districts, and capital employed to encourage the 
ryots t,o cultivate, would be the most likely means 
to cheapen the article in the market and increase 
its subsequent consumption.” Ten bales of t.lie 
Dorn Rheea, had however, been sent, off to this 
country. Dr. Oxley, in reply to the requisition 
for some of the fibre from Singapore, writes (19th 
July 1 Sa l) that the Itcnnee is indigenous all over 
the Malayan Archipelago ; it grows freely at Sin¬ 
gapore, but is not cultivated or planted to any 
extent, and therefore it could not be obtained in 
any quantity, though it is used by the Malays 
as twine, theft* common name for which is “ tali 
rautw.” They make their fishing lines of it, and 
prefer their own lines to any of European manu¬ 
facture. The refuse in preparing the fibre is ad¬ 
mirably adapted for making paper, and is used 
for this purpose in Java. As this fibre is remark¬ 
able for fineness, flexibility, and strength, it 
seems well worthy of cultivation, especially if any 
cheaper method of cleaning can be devised, as it 
is an object of attention in Java, whence it is im¬ 
ported into Holland, and various goods made of 
it, as we have already stated, by the Messrs. 
Meerburg, at Leyden. The’Ramete, that is, the 
Jiheea of AssataVjyielding four ot five cuttings in 
the yeari, amounting to about twelve mounds of 
valuable' fibre, mtrst. fbeirefoife, be well worth' cul¬ 
tivation in many tonalities from Assam ' to Arra- ‘ 
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can, also in Pegu, and dpwu to Singapore, and 
perhaps also on the Malabar Coast. We there¬ 
fore republish modes of cultivation and ,Qf prepa¬ 
ration. The first, from Chinese .works, is very 
similar to the directions from similar sources 
given*by Hr. M’Gowmi, of Ningpo (r. * Jouru. 
Agri-Hoitic. Soc.,’ vol. vi, p. 2u9); >yhile the 
second is that which Major Hannay so success¬ 
fully practises in Assam. The following extract 
on the Chinese cultivation of the Tchou-ma, or 
('hinc-e Flax (Urtiea nivea) is translated from 
the Chinese, by M. Stanislas .1 alien, and retrans¬ 
lated from the French. It possesses much inter¬ 
est, in addition to what it derives from its Chi¬ 
nese origin, in consequence of its being not impos¬ 
sible that attempts may he made to introduce the 
cultivation of Teliou-ma into Great Britain. Its 
delicate fibre forms the Flax from which the finest 
of the Chinese linen fabrics are manufactured. 
Amongst the products of Chinese industry which 
wore exhibited a lew years ago in the line St. 
Iain rent, were some pieces of a line silky tissue, 
called by the Chinese Hia-pou or summer cloth, 
and made of the fibres of the plant called by bo¬ 
tanists Ur lien nivea. Some seeds of this plant 
were sent from Canton in 1843, by M. Hebert, 
but they never arrived ; and 1 was at that time 
told that they would probably not grow in our 
climate. I am sorry that I was not then able 
to translate the papers which I now lay before the 
public. After reading the following account of 
the cultivation of the plant in question, it will be 
readily seen, by those who are competent judges 
of the matter, t hat the supposed want of success 
was owing to nothing but ignorance of the care 
and delicate treatment which are necessary for 
the culture of the plant now before us. The way 
in which its valuable threads ace peeled, steeped, 
and bleached, is, as will be seen, described by the 
Chinese authors, with a precision and minuteness 
amply sufficient to enable any person to pursue 
Ibis new branch of industry in our own country. 
Until a new supply of seeds is received from 
China, roots or young plants of the Urtica nivea 
may be obtained from the Garden of Plants, arid 
be propagated in the way mentioned below ; and 
thus may a substance be given to our manufactur¬ 
ers, which will, in their hands, be made into a 
tissue as soft as silk, and as fine as, but stronger 
and tougher than, the best French cambric. 
Cultivation t>f the Tchou-ma (Uritica nivea). ( Im¬ 
perial Treatise of Chinese Agriculture,’ lib. 
!xxviii, fol. 3.) For the purpose of sowing the 
'•chou-ma : m the third or fourth month, a light 
sandy soil is preferred. The seeds are sown in a 
garden, or where there is no garden, in a piece 
)f ground near a river or & Well. The ground 
3 once or twice, th^n beds one /opt broad, 
did four feet long ere made; and after that the 
;arth is 'again dug. The ground is then pressed 
lowh, either with the foot' 6? the' bpek of a spade. 
When it is q filing it|!i surface ’ig traced 
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smooth. The next night the beds are watered, 
and on the following morning the earth is loosen¬ 
ed with a small-toothed rake, and then again 
levelled. After that half a chin// (four pints and 
a half) of moist earth and a ho (one pint) of seeds 
are taken and well mixed together. One ho of 
seed# is enough for six or seven beds. After 
having sown the seeds it is not necessary that 
they should be covered with earth ; indeed, if 
that were done, they would not germinate. The 
next thing to be done is to procure four sticks, 
sharp at one end, and to place them in the ground 
in a slanting position, two on one side of the 
bed and two on the opposite side ; they are for 
the purpose of supporting a sort of little roof 
two or three feet high, and covered with a thin 
mat. lu the titth or sixth month, when the rays 
of the sun are powerful, this light mat is covered 
with a thick layer ot straw. If this precaution 
were not adopted, the young plants would be 
destroyed by the heat. Before the seed begins 
to germinate, or when the young leaves tirst°ap- 
peai, the beds must not be watered. Hy means 
ot a broom dipped in water the roof of matting 
is wetted so as to keep the ground underneath 
moist At night the roof is removed in order 
that, the young plants may catch the dew. As 
soon as the first leaves have appeared, if parasiti¬ 
cal plants appear they must be immediately pull¬ 
ed up. Y\ lieu the plant is an inch or two high, 
the roof may be laid aside. If the earth is rather 
dry, it must he slightly moistened to the depth 
o! about three inches. A stiller soil is now chos¬ 
en and thrown into beds, to which the young 
plants are to be transferred. The following night 
the first beds, in which the young plants are, are 
to he watered, the next morniug the new beds 
are to be watered also. The young plants are 
then dug up with a spade, care being taken to 
keep a small ball of earth round their roots, mid 
are picked out at a distance of four inches the 
one from the other. The ground is often hoed. 
At the end of three or five days the earth must 
be watered, and again at the "end of ten days, 
fifteen days, and twenty days. After the tenth 
mouth the plants must he covered with a foot of 
fresh horse, ass, or cow dung. (Extract from the 
General Treatise on Agriculture, intituled ‘ Non- 
tching-tsiouftn-chou.’) When the tchou-ma is 

cultivated for the first time it is raised from 
seed. The roots of the seedling plants give 
of themselves new shoots. At the end of a few 
years the roots cross each other and intertwine, 
when the stems must be separated and re¬ 
planted. At the present day it is very common 
in the countries of An-kiug and Kien-ning, 
to disentangle the roots with a knife, and 
to replant them. Those who cannot procure 
seeds follow the plan adopted for obtaining 
young mulberry trep* frqxu %ers. This plan 
is a W quick one. Ip those countries, how¬ 
ever, where there are np roptg of the tchou-ma. 
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and where it is not easy to procure them from 
other places, the seed is had recourse to. As 
soon as the young plants are a few inches high 
they are watered with a mixture of equal quan¬ 
tities of water and liquid manure. Immediately 
after the stems are cut the ground must be water¬ 
ed, and this ought to be done at night or on a 
cloudy day; for if the plants were watered in the 
sunshine, they would rot. Great care must be 
taken not to make use of pig’s dung. The tchou- 
ma may be planted every month ; but it is neces¬ 
sary that the ground be moist. Transplantation 
and Propagation of the Tchou-ma. (‘ Imperial 
Treatise on Agriculture,’ lib. lxxviii, fol. 5.) 
AY hen the tufts of the Tchou-ma are strong 
erfough, the earth around is dug, and new 
stocks are detached and transplanted elsewhere. 
The principal stock then grows more vigorously- 
At the end of four or five years, the old stock be¬ 
coming excessively strong, they are divided and 
replanted in other beds. Sonic persons are sa¬ 
tisfied with bending the long steins down and 
obtaining layers in the ordinary way. When a 
bed becomes too crowded, another must be form¬ 
ed, and then auothcr. In this way the plants 
may be propagated to any extent. A stiff soil 
that has been well worked in autumn is chosen 
and manured with fine muck. In the following 
spring the plants are transplanted. The best 
time for carrying on this operation is when vege¬ 
tation commences ; the next best is when the 
new shoots appear ; and the worst is when tin; j 
stems have attained a considerable size. The 
new plants are placed a foot and a half from each 
other, and when they have been well surrouuded 
with earth they are watered. In summer ns 
well as in autumn advantage must be taken of the 
time when the earth has just been moistened 
by rain. The offsets can be transplanted to 
places near at hand; but it is essential to have 
a ball of earth around each plant To propa¬ 
gate the tchou-ma, portions of its roots two or 
three inches long are detached by a knife, and 
are placed by twos and threes in little trenches 
that are about a foot and a half from each 
other. The roots are; then surrounded with 
good earth and watered ; the watering is renew¬ 
ed three or five days Afterwards. When the 
new stems have attained a certain height, the 
eavth must be often horn. If the earth is dry it 
must be watered. If tne plants have to be car¬ 
ried to a distance, theirYroots ought to be sur¬ 
rounded by the soil in which they haVe been 
growing, well enveloped wi leaves of the reed. 
They are placed, in additwn to this, in a mat 
folded so as to exclude thenk/rom air and light. 
They xpay then be carried witnhut danger to a 
distance of many hundred miles. ^Nfhe first year, 
when -^ plants are a foot high, the^ftKr'gather- 
ed ; they are gathered again in the second year. 
The fibres of the cut stems are fit for spinning. 
In the tenth month of every year, before cutting 
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the offsets which pass beyond the roots, the 
.earth is covered with a thick layer of cow or 
horse dung. In the second month the manure 
is raked off, in order to allow the new plants to 
come up freely. At the end of three ye#rs the 
roots become excessively strong. If part of the 
plants which come up in close tufts were not re¬ 
moved, the others would be smothered. Gather¬ 
ing the tchou-ma —The tchou-ma may be gather¬ 
ed three times a year. When the stems are cut, 
the little shoots springing from the rootstock 
should be about half an inch high. As soon as 
the large stems are cut, the suckers spring up 
with more vigour, and soon furnish a second 
crop. If the young shoots be too long, the 
large stems ought not to be cut ; but the ground 
shoots would not become vigorous, and would 
be prejudical to the development of the larger 
sterns. The first crop is got in towards the 
commencement of the fifth month ; the second 
in the middle of the sixth, or at the beginning of 
the seventh mouth ; and the third and, last iu 
the middle of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth month. The steins of the seeoud crop 
grow much faster than the others, and are by 
far the best. After the crop, the stocks of tchou- 
ma are covered with manure and immediately 
watered. Peeling the Fibres of thi Tchou-ma — 
When the stems are all got in they are split 
longitudinally with knives of iron or of bamboo. 
The bark is first removed; then the lower 
layer (which is white, and covered with a shri¬ 
velled pellicle which comes off by itself) issirap- 
ed oil’ with a knife. The interior fibres are Mien 
seen ; they are to be removed and softened in boil¬ 
ing water. If the tchou-ma be peeled in winter, the 
stems must be previously steeped in tepid water in 
order that they may be the more easily split. 
The first layer of tchou-ma is coarse and hard, 
and is only good for making common materials ; 
the second a little more supple and fine; the 
third, which is the best, is used for making ex¬ 
tremely fine light articles. Steeping and Bleach¬ 
ing the Tchou-ma —The stems are tied up in 
little sheaves and placed on the roof of a house, 
in order that they may be moistened by the dew 
at night, and dried again by the sun in the day. 
In the course of from five to seven days they be¬ 
come perfectly white. If the weather be cloudy 
or rainy the stems are placed under cover in a 
current of air. If they are wetted by the rain 
they immediately turn black. Auolher author 
says, after peeling the fibres they are tied in 
skeins, arranged in a circle, and steeped for a 
night in a pan of water; they are then spun on 
a wheel. This done, they are again steeped in 
water containing the ashes of burnt mulberry 
wood. Having taken them from the pans they 
are divided into packets of 5 oz. weight each : 
the packets are placed for a night in a tub of a 
mixture consisting of a cup or pure water and an 
equal quantity of powdered chalk to each packet. 
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The next day the chalk is got rid of, and the 
fibres are boiled in water containing straw ashes, 
by which process they become white and supple. 
Being now dried in the sun they are again boil-* 
ed in pnre water; they are then stirred about in 
more water, which finishes the cleansing process, 
and lffitly they are dried in the sun. This done, 
the fibres are joined end to end on the wheel so 
as to make long threads, which form the warp 
and the woof, and are manufactured into stuff in 
the usual way. Another author says, after hav¬ 
ing spun the fibres of tchou-ma , they are boiled 
in lime water, and when cool, carefully washed 
in pure water. Then by means of a bamboo 
sieve, placed on the surface of the water, they 
are spread out in equal layers in order that they 
may be as it were half wetted below, and half 
dried above. As night approaches, they are 
taken out, strained ami dried : the same process 
is repeated the next and following days, until 
the threads are perfectly white. They are 
then, but not before, fit for being made up. 
According to another process, the tcliou-ma is 
first soaked, then spun and made up, instead of 
being soaked after the spinning. Other persons 
again take the fresh fibres, expose them at night 
to the dew, and in the day to the sun ; then 
spin and weave, bleaching last of all. Others, 
lastly, following those who employ the plant Ko, 
cut the stems, soften the fibres in the steam of 
boiling water, then weave, and do not bleach at 
all. Fibres thus prepared give a material that 
is more supple and fibrous. Mode of gathering 
the best, seeds of Tchou-ma —When seeds of 
tchou-ma are wanted for the purpose of sowing, 
those which are found on the maiu shoots are to 
be preferred. In the ninth month, after the 
period choang-kiang (after the 2d of October), 
the seeds are collected and dried in the sun ; 
they are then mixed with damp sand, and put in 
a bamboo basket, carefully covered with straw. 
This precaution is needed, for, if the seeds are 
frozen, they will not grow. The seeds of the 
lateral shoots are not fit for sowing. Before 
sowing, the seeds are thrown into water, and 
those that sink are used, while the others are of 
no use. The seeds are sown before the first half 
of the first month, The best seeds are those 
which are spotted black. After they are sown 
they are covered with ashes. If they are sown 
thick the plants coming frown them will be weak 
and sickly ; they will be strong and healthy, on 
the contrary, if the seeds are tltinly sown. As 
soon as the leaves appear the plants are watered 
with liquid mauure. In the seventh month the 
seeds are collected, put on canvas, and hung in a 
strong current of air ; this aids and hastens ger¬ 
mination. (‘ Journal of the Horticultural Society 
of London,’ vol.iv, part iv.) The following is the 
Indo-Chinese Method /or preparing the Rheea 
Fibre, as practised in Upper Assam , Bp Major 
Ilaunay. To cut the Rheea, —The Rheea, isfit for 


cutting when the stems become of a brown colour 
for about six inches upwards from the root. 
Hold the top of the stalk in the left hand, and 
with the right hand strip off the leaves by pass¬ 
ing it quickly down to the root, and cut off with 
a sharp knife, taking care to be above the hairy 
network of the roots, as these should be covered 
up with manure immediately to ensure another 
crop quickly; lop off the tender top to the 
stalk, and make the reeds up into bundles of 
200 or 250, if the stripping process is not to be 
carried on in the field or garden ; but it is best 
to strip off the bark and fibre on the spot, ae the 
burnt ashes of the stem afford a good dressing 
for the roots along with dry cow dung. To strip 
off the Bark and Fibre ,—The operator holds the 
stalk in both hands nearly in the middle, and 
pressing the forefinger and thumb of both hands 
firmly, gives it a peculiar twist, the inner pith is 
broken through ; and then passing the fingers of 
his right and left hand rapidly, alternately, to¬ 
wards each end, the bark and fibre is completely 
separated from the stalk, in two strands. Making 
up into Bundles, —The strands of bark and fibre 
are now made up into bundles of convenient size, 
tied at the smaller end with a shred of fibre, and 
put into clean water for a few hours, which he 
thinks deprives the plant of its tannin or colour¬ 
ing matter, the water becoming quite red in a 
short time. Cleaning Process, —The cleaning 
process is as follows i The bundles are put on a 
hook fastened in a/post, by means of the tie at 
the smaller end, at a convenient height for the 
the operator, who takes each strand separately of 
the larger end in his left hand, passes the thumb 
of his right hand quickly along the inner side, 
by which operation the outer bark is completely 
separated from the fibre, and the riband of fibre 
is then thoroughly cleaned by two or three scrap¬ 
ings with a small knife. This completes the 
operation, with some loss, however, say one''fifth, 
and if quickly dried in the sun it might at mice 
be made up for exportation ; but the appearance 
of the fibre is much improved by exposure (im¬ 
mediately after cleaning) on the grass to a night’s 
heavy dew, in September or October, or a showei 
of rain during the rainy season. After dlying, 
the colour improves, and there is no risk from 
mildew on the voyage, homewards.— Rogle Fib. 
PL page 344. 


(2583) CHINA ROOT, Smilax China. 


Khusb-ftinie, Arab, 
Sook-china, Beng. 
China-alla, Oyng. 
China-wortel, Ditt. 
Squine, Esquine, Fb. 
China-worzel, Gek, 


Chob-ohcenee, Guz. and 
Hind. 

Eequina, Port. 
Raiz-chiua, Cocolmeca, 
Sr. 

Paringity-ptittay, Tam. 


A large tuberose knotty rooty of a dark reddish 
brown colour on the outside, and reddish white 
within ; produced by the Smilax China. It is 
produced in China and the West Indies ; that 
from the former place is considered the best. It 
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was formerly employed in medicine, but lias of 
late years been neglected by European practition¬ 
ers. China root is imported into Tndia from 
Chinn, and small quantities are occasionally ex¬ 
ported to England and the Persian Gulf.— 
Faulkner. It may be employed in the prepara¬ 
tion of the simple and compound decoctions of 
Sarsaparilla, when sarsaparilla is not obtainable. 
— O'Hh. lleng. Fhar. p. 279. The native, practi¬ 
tioners of India, like the Japanese, supposed this 
root to have considerable virtue in old venereal 
eases, particularly in what the Tmnonls call 
“ Mayghum Yaivoo,” a complaint in which the 
limbs arc stiff and contracted. What is found in 
the bazars of the Peninsula is brought from 
China, where it grows in the province of Onansi, 
in great abundance ; the plant however is said to 
be common in Bengal. The Abbe Riehon, in his 
‘‘ voyage to Madagascar and the East Indies,” 
tells us that the Chinese often cat this substance 
instead of riot, and that it contributes to make 
them lusty.— Amalies Mat. Med. j>. 1 0. 

(2584) C111Nd.-WA RE, or porcelain, once so 
extensively exported from China, is now almost 
confined to the eomftmiest and cheapest descrip¬ 
tions of stone-ware, »y far the greatest portion 
of which goes to India The patterns made by 
the Chinese seldom rhahje, while the European 
manufacturers both coiunlt and lead the taste 
and fancy of their customer, and it is owing to 
this, in some degree, that the demand for the 
Chinese fine ware has ceased,ti 0 ugh the Mongols, 
.Siamese, Hindus, and islander j u the Archipe¬ 
lago are still chiefly supplied from China.— Mor 
■rison. "When the productions () f the East were 
first, carried round the Cap. 0 f (I 0 od Hope, the j 
porcelain of China bore, aft enormous price, and 
the profits of uianufarming it, having been as¬ 
certained, tlueJ^VfropeAii nations began to make 
it, and . 'soon out-rivaled the Chinese. China- 
ware.-is sold in sets, consisting of a table set of 
270/pieces, at from 13 to 75 taels; a breakfast 
set of 20 pieces, at three taels ; a long tea set of 
101 pieces, at 11 t o 18 taels , and a short tea 
set of 46 pieces, at from 5 to fi taels. Flower-' 
]iots, vases, jars, 

&c., are made 
Chinese. It is now sent to Bombay and otlfier 
parts of India, and also to tin; United States'- — 
Compendium. 

(2585) CHINTZ. 

Sits, But. I Chint, Pkus. 

Indiuutics, I’ll. C'liitas, Pout. 

Zitze, Gez. Siz, Rus, 

Chint, Gus. H 1 M). Chites, Zuraza, Sp. 

indium;, It. 

A peculiar style of fast-printed calicos, of 
many different colours impressed upon a white, 
or light coloured ground.— Faulkner. In the 
Madras Presidency, the principal sites of this 
manufacture are the towns of Masulipatnm, 
Arnee and Sydapet. Those of Masulipatarit are 


CHIRETTA, CREYAT ROOT. 

called “ Kalankauree,” literally “ firm colour 
they are of various hues. Each piece is 2 cubits 
in breadth, and 12 in length, priced at from 
4 to 12 Rupees each, and are used for under gar¬ 
ments by Hindoo females. Those of Arnee and 
Sydapet arc ordinary, and 8 by 2 cubits, sold 
at 1 to 8 Rupees each ; they are used for*pillow 
covers and other purposes, as well as the under¬ 
garments of humbler native women At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Chintzes from 
Masulipatam were of great variety as to color, 
size, quality of the dye and price : the whole cal- 
icetion was interesting, very well colored and the 
dyes good, and the/e was a Palempore by Aga 
Ismail of Masulipatam embroidered in gold of a 
chaste and elegant pattern— M. F.. J. Ji. 

(25S(i| CIIIOCOCCA (from ^<a>vand K<bc/toU, 
a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Cuickonacere. Cluococca Jarauica, the Java Snow- 
Berry, is a parasitical shrub, with oblong lanceo¬ 
late leaves, acuminated at both ends, glabrous, 
velvety, and shining above ; corymbs terminal, 
triehotomous. This native of Java, is found on 
the mountains, upon trees .—Eng. Ci/c. p. 1031. 

(2587) CHIRETTA, CREYAT ROOT. 


Crcyatta, Gez. & lli.sn. 
Xaimta, Sans. 

Kiriat, Tam. 

.Nulla Vemoo, Tei,, 

Fan!hurl. 


eees, at from 5 to fi taels, F lower- 1/ _tdenenm/iyfisopifolium. . 
jais, tmit baskets, table ornaments,j s coluni ou in various parts 
rle of porcelain to any pattern bv th/r i V( ,,.y bitter, also somewhat 


Kalapnulli, Kaliimegli, 

.Muba tita, lie Mi. 

Kiriat, ni.\. 

AUiiclit;, Gym;. 

limit, JU k. 

Create, i ll. | 

Chiretta, or Creat, or Chiravta, for all three 
pronunciations are in use, is closely allied in its 
medicinal properties to gentian for which it is 
a perfect substitute. Like gentian, it. promotes 
digestion, improves the appetite, and gives a tone 
to the system, without producing much stimulant 
effect, or causing constipation. Jt eonthinsa resin 
and yellow bitter matter, on which the aetivitvy b'f 
the* plant depends. Its use is admius^ible in all 
inflammatory staJeas'Cl thF'hiteslmal canal and in 
febrile diseases! The. Chiretta of the bazars, 
howiyxJfv, is the produce of the several following 
phefnts. 

IJind. Chota C'hirayta, 
of Southern India, is 
laxative, and much 
used by the natives as a stomachic. 

Agaihotes chirayla (Don); Ophelia chirayta, 
(Grisebach) ; Gentiana ohirayta (Fleming); Beng. 
and Hind. Chirata; grows in Nepaul.the north of 
India, and Morung Hills. All parts of the plant 
are extremely bitter and are identical in compo¬ 
sition with the common gentian. It is highly 
esteemed as a tonic and febrifuge all over India. 
The Ophelia chiretta is a common and abundant 
plant in the bazar, supplied chiefly by the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas. 

Andrographis (Justicia, Roxb.) paniculata, 
Beng. Kalamcgh, Hind, kalupnath or muha tita 
is the genuine or original chiretta. 
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CHIRETTA, CREYAT ROOT. 

Ghitonia centuuroides of Roxburgh (Erythraia 
lioxburghii (Don), is another and powerfully 
bitter species found in India. 

Clcendia hyssopifolia (Syn. Exacnm hysso- 
pifolia): common in various parts, of the East 
Indies, the whole plant is bitter and somewhat 
laxative : is used by the natives as a stomachic. 

Exacnm bicolor grows, rare, on the Neilgherries, 
below Kotngherry, and abundant a mile below 
Nedawuttum, where it flowers during the autum¬ 
nal months. This species enamels the swards of 
the Western Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, 
has the same bitter stomachic principles for which 
the Gentiana lutea i3 so mu<*h employed, and it, 
is believed may be used with advantage in lieu 
of Gentian, for*medicinal purposes. It is known 
in Mangalore as country meat and sold there at 
1 anna (5 pie per Hi. The infusion of E. bicolor, 
is a mild pure bitter. 

Exacnm, teirayonna. Tt is another species 
of this germs, called Ooda chindla or purple 
vhiretta. 

II (denia. 

Ophelia angusli/olia (Don), O. Swertia (Hoyle), 
is called puharree chiretta, is substituted for the 
true kipd- 

Ophelia elegans, Wight, grows plentifully in 
several parts of the Madras presidency, is con¬ 
sidered febrifuge by the Native physicians, who 
prefer it to the Himalayan Ghiretta. If grows 
plentifully in the Jeypoor Zemindary of Yizagn- 
patam, and is annually exported, as Silaras or 
Selnjit, to the value of about Rupees 2,500. 
The infusion of O. elegans has a powerful bit- j 
teruess. i 

Pillar.da iudica ; (tri-data ; and nymp/ueoides, i 
occur in every part of India. j 

Ghiretta , may be regarded as a t\pe of the ( 
simple bitters, so many of which have been cm-! 
ployed in Europe as febrifuges. For such pur¬ 
poses it. is employed in India, and it will do 
whatever a simple bitter can in stopping iuter- 
mittents. This is of course not. very much at 
least in the tropics, notwithstanding the opi- j 
nions of phvsieans of a past age, for instance 
Boerliaave, who had great faith in gentian. 
Ghiretta is an extremely useful tonic, and of 
much service in convalescence from fever. It, is 
one of the few articles of the Indian Materia 
Medica, which is in every respect, an adequate 
substitute for the corresponding European article, 
and there is no occasion for any gentian being 
imported into India, although Twining, with the 
i fondness.for particular remedies which is engen- 
| dered by exclusive modes of practice, imagined 
I that extract of Ghiretta had not the peculiar 
I virtues which he attributed to Gentian in dysen- 
I; tel 7- Chiretta is a useful vehicle for other reme- 
■i ( b es and not long ago infusion of Ghiretta with 
‘ powder of gall-nuts was tried as a lever remedy in 
dispensary practice . with indifferent success. 


CHIRONGIA SA.PIDA. 

Probably Ghiretta by itself would have been 
quite as efficacious. Chiretta is given in infu¬ 
sion and tincture like Gentian. It is the basis of the 
celebrated drogue ainere, a compound of mastic; 
frankincense, resin, myrrh, aloes, and crent root, 
steeped in brandy for a month, ami the tinc¬ 
ture strained and bottled. Ghiretta is met 
with in a dried state, tied up in bundles, with 
its long slender stems of a brownish colour, 
having the roots attached, and which have been 
taken up whc.u the plant was in flower. The 
whole plant is bitter. Being universally employ¬ 
ed throughout Indians gentian is in Europe, 
it is procurable in all native druggists shops.— 
Faulkner. The Extracts of Ghiretta agree ill 
being valuable bitter Ionics. Both these and 
geutiau contain a peculiar principle termed the 
genlisio acid. The dose is ten to thirty grains 
twice or three times daily, usually prescribed 
with sarsaparilla, heinidosmus or iron.— Beng. 
Fkur.. p. 21)0. Tlu; wine of Ghiretta, is cor¬ 
dial, bitter and tonic in a dose of two fluid 
I drachms. A compound tincture of Event ispre- 
j pared by Event root six ounces, myrrh and aloes, 
each one ounce, French Brandy two pints, 
macerate for three days and strain. '1'his pre¬ 
paration is equivalent to the celebrated “drogue 
aiuere.” its effects are tonic, stimulant, and 
gently aperient. It is a valuable preparation in 
the treatment of several forms of dyspepsia and 
torpidity of the alimentary canal : in a dose, of 
one fluid drachm to half an ounce.— Beng. Phar. 

p. 12!)- 

(2S8SJ G11LELTA SINENSIS, the “ man- 
ueeu-ehung of the Chinese, is a dwarf species of 
Lycopodium, highly prized by that people.— 
Fortune's Tea Districts, p. S. 

(2585)) (.’ll IRON 1A. Gentiank/K.—T his 
genus of plants are. all indigenous to the Cape 
of Good Hope, the flowers are rose coloured, 
white, yellow and purple, the plant grows to the 
height of two feet, and for ornamental purposes, 
should be continued by cuttings. They require 
a light, loamy soil. 

(2590) (illIRON!A CENTAUKOIDES of 
.Roxburgh (Erythraea lioxburghii,Don) is a power¬ 
ful bitter, found in India.—O’ Shavghtiessy, p. 
400. Nyc, JFuid. is the name given to this herb 
and leaves, used as a clnretta. 

(255) 1) C11IRONG1A GLABRA, Bucli. 

Muruculu pulturn, Tam. 

This fruit, Dr. Buchaiman says, is eaten in My¬ 
sore, but Ainslie believed that it is not much es¬ 
teemed .— A indie. 

(2592) CHIRONGIA SAPID A, Roxb. 

Turabi pullum, Tam. 

This fruit is not much sought after: it grows in 
the woods and is eaten by the poor people.— 
Ainslie, p. 334. 
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CHITTAGONG. CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA. 


(2593) CHITRA. 

Lai chitra Hind. I Blistering plumbago, Eng. 

Plumbago rosea, Lat. | 

Its root is employed in medicine, but rarely.— 
Ben. Pkar. p. 211. 

(2594) CHITTAGONG is a large town of 
Mahometans and of Mugs, a Burmese tribe, who 
inhabit many Darts of the Malay peninsula, and 
the coast to the northward of it. The towu 
stands on the north shore of an extensive delta, 
formed by rivers which issue from the lofty 
mountains separating this district from Birraah. 
These mountains are fine objects on the horizon, 
rising 4,000 to 8,000 feet ; they are forest-clad, 
and inhabited by turbulent races, who are cotermi¬ 
nous with the Cookias of the Cachar and Tipper- 
ah forests ; if indeed they be not the same 
people. The mountains abound with the splen¬ 
did timber-trees of the Cachar forests, but like 
these are said to want teak, Sal and Sisso ; they 
have, besides many others, magnificent Gurjur 
trees ( Dipterocarpi ), the monarchs of the forests 
of these coasts.— Hooker Him : Jour : Pol. 2 p. 
845. Chittagong, formerly possessed a factory 
subordinate to the one at Dacca, and still manu¬ 
factures inferior fabrics of strong texture. The 
rough towels made here, are of an excellent 
quality : they are stout, and durable, and would 
be found to be superior to the Baden towels, 
now so much used in dressing rooms in 
Britain. This station could also supply spe¬ 
cimens of an inferior sort of isinglass, a 
considerable quanity of which is prepared here, 
and sold to Chinese, traders. Hr. Taylor. 
The natives of Chittagong are excellent shipbuil- 


(2595) CH1VENDI, the Tamil tiame of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twenty feet in height. 
It is used in house work and for other purposes. 
— Edye, Ceylon. 

(2596) CHIVES. Allium schtenoprasum. A 
variety of the onion held in much estimation for 
its leaves and small bulbs, and used in sonps and 
salads. This vegetable will grow in any com¬ 
mon garden, soil requires plenty of water and 
protection from the vertical rays of the sun. Jaf- 
frey. Propagated either by slips or dividing 
the roots : this may be done at any season, but 
i best after the rains. Nine or ten inches of space 
! must, be allowed between each bulb.— Riddell. 

(2597; CHLORANTHUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Chloranthacece .— 
Enyl. Cyc, page 1051. 

(2598) CHLORANTHUS OFFICINALIS, 
I is a smooth shrub 8-4 feet high, with opposite 
straggling branches, tumid at the articulations 
j fistular when young. All the parts are power- 
j fully aromatic ; the roots, if quickly dried, retain 
their properties for a long time. The plant is a 
native of Java, in the moist, woods, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The mountaineers of Java employ the roots in 
infusion as a remedy for spasms; also when 
! united with Anise or Ocymum it is given in small 
i pox. In fevers and a suppression of the func- 
! tions of the skin it is said to be of the greatest 
service. It is no doubt a powerful and active sti¬ 
mulant.— Engl. Cyc. page 1052. 

(2599) CHLORANTHUS BRACIIYSTA- 


ders and active traders, and export much rice 
and timber to Madras and Calcutta. The town 
is large and beautifully situated, interspersed 
with trees and tanks ; the hills resemble those of 
Silhet, and are covered with a similar vegeta- 
tation : on these the European houses are built. 
The climate is very healthy, which is not remark¬ 
able, considering how closely it approximates 
in character to that of Silhet and other places in 
Eastern Bengal, but very extraordinary, if it be 
compared with Arracan, only 2C0 miles further 
south, which is extremely unhealthy. The pro¬ 
minent difference between the physical features 
of Chittagong and Arracan, is the presence of 
mangrove swamps at the latter place, for which 
the water is too fresh at the former. To the 
south, undulating dunes stretch along the coast, 
covered with low bushes, of which a red-flowered 
Melaetoma is most prevalent, and is consider¬ 
ed a species of Rhododendron by many of the re¬ 
sidents. But in addition to Melastoma, there 
occur the Jasmine, Calamus, iEgle Marmelos, 
Adelia, Memecylon, Ixora, Linostoma, Congea, 
climbing Csesalpinia, find many other plants, and 
along their bases large trees of Amo ora, Gaurea, 
figs, Mesua, and Micromelon .Hooker Him. 
Jour. Vol. II. page 347- 


CHYS, is also a native of the coast of Java, 
j Its properties are like those of the last species — 
Engl. Cyc. page. 1052. 

(2600) CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA, 
OedrelacecCi 111. 56 bis. Satin wood tree. 

Kodawtth porsli, Tam. Dhoura, IIinh. 

Billu kurra, Ter.. 

This tree grows abundantly in the mountain¬ 
ous districts of the Madras Presidency, in the jun¬ 
gles of Goozerat and the Deccan, but seldom at¬ 
tains a large size. Occasionally planks of 10 to 15 
inches in breadth may be procured. The wood is 
very close grained, hard and durable, of a light 
orange colour, takes a fine, polish, and is situated 
for all kinds of ornamental purposes, but is some¬ 
what apt to split. For picture frames, it is nearly 
equal to American maple. The timber bears 
submersion well, in some instances it is beauti¬ 
fully feathered. There is this peculiarity, Satin 
wood loses its beauty by age. unless protected by 
a coat of fine varnish.— M. E. J. R. The Billu 
Kara of the Circars, says Mr. Rohde, is a most 
serviceable hard wood well suited for naves of 
wheels and were it procurable in any quantity 
for all frame work requiring strength and dura¬ 
bility. The Feradenia bridge, a single arch of 


fine 
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CHOCOLATE. 


205 feet on the road to Kandy, was designed 
and principally executed in this wood, it is chiefly 
procured in the jungles on the Eastern side ol 
Ceylon where it attains, a diameter of 18 inches 
of‘sound wood. The flowered or feathered sa¬ 
tin wood when first polished is one of the most 
beautiful woods in the world. Mr. Rohde has 
seen specimens surpassingly beautiful, these logs 
are not distinguishable from ordinary satin wood 
till sawn, and twenty or forty may be cut with¬ 
out one of any beauty being found—the feather¬ 
ed satin wood seems very liable to sever when 
dry and old: articles of satin wood get darker 
and lose much of their beauty bv age, unless 
protracted by a coat of fine varnish.— Rohde. 
The satin wood, so highly esteemed in Ceylon 
where it attains a large size, until very lately 
Dr. Wight has never seen it exceed a good sized 
shrub in India. Planks have been obtained 15 
inches broad from the Animullay Forests. The 
wood is very close grained, takes a fine polish 
and is fit for all kinds of ornamental purposes, 
tn Ceylon where it is abundant and well known, 
it is very highly esteemed, and their shell boxes 
are made of it.— Wight. An essential oil is found 
in Ghlororylon Sicietenia. 

(2601) CHOLOROXYLON DUPADE- In¬ 
dian daramer wood. 


Goglam, Tej.. | Ghooglat. Hind. | Koongilliuro, Tam. 

(2602) CHOCOLATE. 


Chocolade, Dut. 
Chocoiat, Fa. 
Schokolate, Gkr. 
Cioccolata, It. 


Chocolate, Port. 
Schokolad. Bus. 
Chocolate, Sr. 

Faulkner. 


This agreeable and nutritious substance was 
introduced into Europe from Mexico by the; 
Spaniards, in 1520, and its source and mode of 
manufacture was by them long kept secret. 
Linnmus was so fond of chocolate that he gave 
the specific name of Theobroma (Ctbs, and 
the food of gods) to the cacao-tree which pro¬ 
duced it. The Mexicans call the tree chocolalt ,; 
hence our word chocolate applied to the prepared 
seeds. The Theobrottia GuCao, or chocolate-nut- 
tree, is a small tree, of which whole forests occur 
in Demerara. The Mexican cacao, however, is 
yielded by another member of this family. The 
capsules of the fruit of this tree are large, some¬ 
what resembling a cucumber, and containing 
from twenty to thirty seeds, arranged in five re¬ 
gular rows, enveloped in a pulp, which has a 
sweet and not unpleasant taste, and is frequently 
used as food in places where the trees are grown. 
The trees are evergreen, and bear fruit and 
flowers all the year through; but the usual times 
for gathering the fruit are Jane and December. 
The fruit, which is produced in the West India 
Islands, Berbioe, and Demerara, is much smaller 
than that of South America. By far the largest 
Twotyjr of seeds received in England is from the 
est Indies, and of these the Trinidad nuts 
“ e considered the best. The species of this 


tree are somewhat numerous, and the fruits 
thereof vary in size, form, and the number of 
the seeds which they contain. “ The general 
number is from twenty-five to thirty in each 
fruit; being more abundant as well as of 
better quality in the cultivated than in the wild 
plants. They vary much in bitterness, and in 
the quantity of oil they yield, not only according 
to the species from which they are obtained, but 
the.manner in which they are treated, after being 
gathered and taken out of the pulpy fruit. In 
some instances they are buried in the earth in 
heaps, and allowed to ferment for thirty or forty 
days ; a process which greatly improves them, 
and destroys the germinating power of the seed. 
The different kinds met with in cpmmerce derive 
their names either from the place where they 
grow, or from some corruption of the native de¬ 
signation. The average size of good beans is 
that of a sweet almond, but somewhat thicker. 
The most esteemed of the known sorts is that 
termed Soconuzco or Mexican, with very small 
beans, with a remarkably fine flavour, and scarce¬ 
ly any acrid taste. These beans are always 
buried. This sort never comes to Europe. The 
next most valuable comes from the Esineraldas, 
and has a very agreeable flavour: the chocolate 
prepared from it has a golden colour : it is sel¬ 
dom met with out of Mexico. The Gautemala 
cocoa consist of very large beans, very convex, 
often angular, and very much pointed at the one 
end. They contain much oil, and are mild, with 
a pleasant flavour. The beans from Guayaquil, 
which are three times as large as those of Soco¬ 
nuzco, ure less prized than those of Guatemala. 
The Caraccas or New Granada cocoa, which is 
among the more highly prized kinds that reach 
Europe, is obtained from the Theobroma bicolor , 
called by the natives Baeao, and cultivated 
at Carthago. The beans are of medium size, 
and very oily. But chocolate made of these 
alone is not very agreeable, and another 
kind is commonly mixed with them, which 
are much smaller and harder. Berbice cocoa 
beans are not unfrequently mingled with 
those of Granada. These are also smaller 
and thinner, but in other respects difficult to 
distinguish : the shell separates very easily from 
the kernel, which is reddish brown, and has a 
strong smell but a pleasant flavour. The Surinam 
and Essequibo cocoas are not unlike that from 
New Granada, but are harder, thicker, and not 
so sweet. All the foregoing are earth-dried, 
the following are called sun-dried, being merely 
collected in heaps and then turned over in the 
sun: they are consequently much cheaper. 
Brazilian, called also of Para, and of Maranham, 
is very extensively employed : the beans are 
small, smooth, long, somewhat flattened, exter¬ 
nally reddish brown With a bitter astringent 
taste; it is only worth the amount of the former. 
The West Indian, called Cocoa des islet, or de$ 
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CttOOKEH. 


CHOWNSUT KHUMBEH. 


Antilles, is sliil less valuable, and is employed to 
form the low-priced cocoas and chocolates. ” 
The colouring matter above alluded to amounting 
to 2-01, was a reddish dyestuff, somewhat akin 
to the pigment of cochineal. According to Lam- 
padius, t he kernel of the West India cacao con¬ 
sists of:— 

Fat oil, ... ... ... ... 5810 

Azotized substances (theobromine), 1 (>• 70 
Starch, ... ... ... ... 1091 

(linn and colouring matter, ... 9 76 

Lignine, ... ... ... ... 0-90 

Water and loss, ... ... 8-63 


10-000 


The butter of cacao, or fatty matter of the nut, 
is of the consistence of tallow, of a white colour, 
and of a mild agreeable taste. J t is not apt to 
become rancid by keeping. It is said to be very 
nutritious, and to act as an anodyne. Jt is par¬ 
ticularly recommended for making ointments. 
Its proportion, as well as that of the other ingre¬ 
dients, varies greatly in llie different sorts, as 
will be seen by comparing the above analyses. 
The manufactured chocolate, is made to assume j 
a variety of forms, to which various names are j 
attached, according to the object proposed bv ! 
the mode of manufacture. The chief of these 
forms, are chocolate nibs, soluble chocolate and 
chocolate . properly so called, and lastly flake 
cocoa. — Tomlinson, <p. 870. bee Cacoa. 

(2603) Cl-KENOSTOMA POLYANTHUM. 
ScKOPHULAitlAOE.K.—These are pretty dwarf 
plants, of a white and light yellow colour, well 
adapted for borders, and thrive in any garden 
soil. 

(2604) CIIOKIIA. The root of a plant that 
is brought from Delhi to Ajmcre, it is heating : 
taken internally as a narcotic, is bitter. It. is 
chiefly used mixed with sulphur anti oil to cure 
the itch in camels. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. 

<2605) CHOMONDRI, or Chalembry, the 
Tamil name of a Ceylon tree, the wood of which 
is of a very dark colour, and durable. Jt grows 
to between twelve and twenty inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet ii, height. It is used by the 
native carpenters for general purposes. It pro¬ 
duces a fruit which is used as medicine.— Edye, 
Ceylon. i 

(2606) CHONEM|)RPHA MACROPHYL- 
LA. Apocyna.cEjE.' —T)akes its name from chone 
a funnel and Morpha 'form; a very handsome 
climbing shrub, with large white flowers, well 
adapted for a screen or covering a wall.— Riddell. 

(2607) ClIOOKEH. RumeK ,ve«icarius. 
Sorrel • This is of common native growth, 
and where water is abundant may be had for 
eight months in the year ; it is sown, in drills or 
on the edges around other beds; the leaves are 


sold in bundles from one to two pice a seer. 
There is also another species called the Indian 
Red Sorrel.— Riddell. 


(2608) CHOOLAEE, Hind. This name is 
indifferently given to Spinacia Tetrandra, Tetran- 
dous Spinach and Amnrautus polvgamus. The 
former is a common sort of native greens, and, 
when boiled, resembles spinach; it is procu¬ 
rable nearly all the year round. The latter 
is much cultivated by the natives. It is sown 
broad-cast in beds from June to March. The 
leaves are sold in the bazar at one pice the seer. 
Used as a greens and also in curries.— Riddell, 
Jaffrey. 


I (2609) CHOOPREE ALOO, Wind. Tu- 
: bers roundish, very large, white inside and much 
! esteemed ; the skin thin and smooth like a pota¬ 
to. The stems recpiire strong sticks to creep 
over; it bears a large roundish fruit, like an oak 
apple in appearance, which is also edihle.— 
Riddel!. 


(1610) CHOIUZEMA SPECTAB1LIS. Lbgu- 
mijNOs.k. This ornamental flowering plant was 
first found on the West (.’oast of Mew Holland by 
[ Labillardieiv, some of the species have scarlet 
coloured flowers, others yellow and red: they 
grow best in a rich loamy soil, and may be raised 
from cuttings, as well as seeds,which they produce 
ill abundance.— liiddell. 


(2011) CHOP PITTA, ok SURAT, Ur liar, 
creunlala, a gigantic stinging nettle, a native of 
the hills and valleys on the east of Bengal; Luc- 
kipore, Pundua Hills and Assam. This nettle 
affords a quantity of line white fibre of no great 
strength, but not durable. The Hill tribes fa¬ 
bricate it into coarse cloths.— Hoyle Fib. PI. 

(2612) Cl 1’MOT A KIJLPA, Hind. Borago 
lndiea.— Indian Borage. This is a common plant 
and grows wild in many parts.— Riddell. 

(2613) CllOTIE SAYME KE PULLIE, 
Wind. Doliehos Lablab.—Native Bean. This 
is a smaller species of the Doliehos Lablab; the 
legume and seeds are both eaten; it is sown in 
the rains and sells from one pice or two a seer. 
— Riddell. 

(26M) ClIOWAT KURNAT. This fibrous 
material from the Baram River, is supposed to be 
from a species of Artocarpus, its bark and bark 
cloth were sent to the Exhibition of 1851. — Royle 
Fib. PI. page 341 . 

(2615) CHOWNREE, A swish or fly flap¬ 
per made of horse hair, the hair of the tail . of 
the Yak of Thibet, or the fine shavings of : San¬ 
dal-wood, and used by domestics and horsekeep- 
ers to brush flies away. They are sometimes 
made of the stems of sweet smelling grass.-— 
Herklols. , . 

(2616) CHOWNSUT KHUMBEH, or 
Chownsut Sutoon, as it i3 commonly called, 
is quite close to the tomb of Nizam-ood-decn 
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Aoleea near Delhi, ami is a singular struc¬ 
ture. As the name implies, it is composed of 64 
pillars. They are of white marble, supporting a 
square roof of the same material, which occu¬ 
pies a tolerably wide area. It is a building of 
great purity, its pale aspect of white throughout 
being Interrupted by no other color. The lat¬ 
tice work that surrounds it is of very delicate 
execution and well polished. ihis building 
seems to be erected to the memory, if not ac¬ 
tually over the remains, of a celebrated poet and 
historian, Ameer Klioosroo, a native of Samar- 
caudand a prince. He was a contemporary and 
friend of Sheikh Nizam-ood-deen Aoleea, not 
far from whose tomb, this building is raised.— 
French'at Tour , page 13. 

(2(517) CHROME IRON ORE. Chromite 
or Iron. A compound of oxide of chrome 
with protoxide of iron. It is met with massive, 
and in octahedral crystals of a blackish colour, 
and imperfect metallic lustre, and is used in the 
manufacture of chromate of potash. Localities, 
l.'nst in Shetland, France, and Baltimore in Ame¬ 
rica ; Salem district in the Madras Presidency. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a very 
line sample of chrome ore weighing about 5 ewt. 
was exhibited by Mr. Fischer of Salem. The ore 
has been so largely exported to England as to 
have lowered the commercial value of the mineral. 

(2618) CHRYSANTHEMUM a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Gomposita 
and the sub-order Cory mbifera or A stern cere. 
The species are very numerous in the temperate 
parts of the earth.— Eng. Cyc page 1058. 

(2619) CHRYSANTHEMUM JNDICUM. 
Christmas Flower. “ Gaol iJamdee” The 
origin of the name is from two Creek words 
Chrysos, gold, and Antiios, flower. There are 
several varieties common in all gardens. They 
commence flowering generally in November, and 
continue for several months The colours are 
mostly yellow, orange, and a purplish colour 
mixed with white. They are propagated by seed 
roots, and suckers, and grow well in any tolerably 
good soil.— Riddell. The beautiful, yellow, fra¬ 
grant flowers of this plant are made into gar¬ 
lands, and offered at the shrines of Vislmoo 
'aSdq-.sHpj and OfIsvm, Sheva.— Ainslie. If grown 
in pots they require a good rich soil to which 
pounded bricks should be added and a little lime, 
to preserve the foliage from mildew, to which 
they are subject. Owing to their succeeding so 
well in India, the introduction of some of the 
finer varieties from ^England is worthy of con¬ 
sideration.— Jaffrey. 

(2620) CHRYSANTHEMUM SINENSE, 
is most extensively cultivated in European 
gardens. Euq. Cyc. page 1052. The chry¬ 
santhemum is the Chinese gardener’s favou¬ 
rite ‘ winter flower, although it is generally 
past its full beauty at the Chinese new year. 
I here is no other plant which he takes so much 
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pains with or which lie cultivates so well. His 
camellias, azaleas, anti roses are well grown and 
well bloomed : but, in all these, the English excel 
him in England. In the cultivation of the 
chrysanthemum, however, he stands unrivalled. 
The plants themselves seem, as it were, to meet 
him half way and grow just as he pleases ; some¬ 
times Fort une found them in the form of animals, 
such as horses and deer, and at other times they 
were made to resemble the pagodas, so common 
in the country. Whether they were trained into 
these fanciful forms, or merely grown as simple 
bushes, they were always in high health, full of 
fresh green leaves, and never failed to bloom 
most profusely in the autumn and winter. The 
method of cultivating the chrysanthemum in 
China is as follows. Cuttings are struck every 
year from the young shoots, in the same manner 
as is done in England. When they are footed they 
arc potted off at once into the pots in which 
they are to grow and bloom ; that is, they are 
grown upon what would be called by English 
gnrdcncis the one-shift system.” The soil 
used in potting is of a very rich description. 
About Canton it is generally obtained, in the 
first instance, from the bottom of lakes or ponds, 
where the Nelnmbium or water-lily grows. It 
is then laid up to dry and pulverise for some 
months, when it is mixed with old night-soil 
taken from the manure tanks found in every 
garden. A heap of this kind after being laid 
up for some time and frequently turned over, 
is in a tit. slate for potting the chrysanthemum. 
Manure-water, taken also from the tanks is 
I liberally supplied during the growing season, 
and its effects are visible in the luxuriant dark- 
green leaves which cover the plants. In form¬ 
ing the plants into nice compact bushes, which, 
with due deference to Chinese taste, Fortune 
tiiinks much prettier than animals and “ Seven¬ 
storied pagodas,” their system is as follows :— 
The plants are trained each with a single stem ; 
this is forced to send out numerous laterals near 
its base, and these are tied down in a neat and 
regular manner with strings of silk-thread. By 
having the plants clothed with branches in this 
way, and bv keeping the leaves in a green and 
healthy slate, the specimens never have that bare 
and broomheaded appearance which they often 
present in England when they are taken into the 
greenhouse in winter. In China, as in England, 
the chrysanthemum flowers during the winter 
months.* When in bloom it is in great request 
among the people, and is used in the decoration 
of court-yards, halls, and temples. It is every¬ 
body’s plant, and blooms alike in the garden of 
the lowly Chinese cottager and in tjiat of the red- 
buttoned mandarin.— Fortune's Ted Districts, p. 
125.. ... 

(2621) CHRYSOBALANUS ICACO. Rosa¬ 
cea. This the cocoa plum-tree of the West In¬ 
dies, has been lately introduced into India. 


oee 
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(2622) CHHTSOBERIL. A gem of a green 
colour, sometimes with a yellow or brownish 
tinge, and occasionally presenting internally an 
opalescent blueish-white light. When transpa¬ 
rent and free from flaw9, it is much prized. Lo¬ 
calities, Ceylon, Connecticut, and Brazil. The 
finest specimens are obtained from the latter 
place*— Faulkner. 

(2623) CHRYSOLITE. An ornamental 9tone 
of a bright yellow colour, sometimes tinged with 
green or brown ; transparent, and possessing 
double the power of refraction. The best speci¬ 
mens are obtained from Egypt.— Faulkner. 

(2624) CHBYSOPHYLLUM ACUMINA¬ 
TUM. Sapotaceec. Star Apple. Peetakara. 
Hind. This tree grows to a large size, thirty feet 
or more, the branches round, and leaves having a 
ferruginous down upon them when young. The 
flower is of a pale yellow, and the fruit ripens in 
October, about the size of a large crab apple : the 
pulp is of a yellowish colour and firm inside, 
the outer rind being of a dark brown. Jt requires 
no particular soil. There are several trees in the 
Residency garden at Hyderabad.— Riddell. 

(2625) OHRYSOPOGON (ANDROPOGON) 
ACIGl) LARIS. The most common grass on the 
Tenasserim Coast is a species of the modern ge¬ 
nus Chrysopogon, concerning which, Roxburgh 
well remarks ; “ Its seeds are exceedingly trouble¬ 
some to those who walk where it grows, as they 
stick in the stockings, and produce a disagreeable 
it ching. ’ *— Mason . 

(2626) CHRYSOPRASE. A rare pale-green 
calcedony, found in Upper Silisia, and Vermont, 
which owes its colour to the* presence of nikel.— 
Faulkner. 

(2627) CAUCHOONDA. Hind. Tricosanthes 
Anguina.—The Snake Gourd, 'l'his is sown in 
the rains, and grown generally over a high pan- 
dall, that the fruit may have space to hang down 
fyam; a small atone or weight k then tied to the 
end. to increase its length,* which varies from a 
foot and a half to three feet or more. Raw. it 
resembles a cucumber in flavour, but is better 
dressed in a stew or curry.— Jaffrey. 

(2628) CHUCKOONDA, Beta Yilgaris. 
Common Beet. 

(2629) CHUKA KE BIN.T. Rumex ace- 
tosa: Sorrel. The seed is considered cooling 
and astringent: It is cultivated in Ajnieer.- - 
Gen. Med. Top.p, 1#0. 

(2630) CHUKKAR, a sikh weapon, resem¬ 
bling a quoit in size and. shape, thrown from the 
finger, with arotatoiy motion.— Ihrklots. 

(2631) CHULCHILHERA, Lichen of the 
Himalayas. This is the Barrera ashneh of Royle; 
with ammonia it gives a reddish brown colour¬ 
ing matter, mid is used accordingly as a dye 
stuff. Dr. O’Shaughnessy has eatmninsd this and 
several other Indian lichens, and repeated upon 


these the processes described under the heads o 
cudbear and litmus, but without success in th< 
production of any valuable colour.— O'Skaugh 
nessy, page 672. 

(2632) CHUMPOUTE. The Berry ofasmal 
plant, brought to Ajmeer via Pali, used in scents 
and also in medicine: one seei is sold for on< 
rupee.— Gen. Med. Top.p. 131. 

12633) CIIUMBRANUK. A single valve o: 
the muscle shell without the fish : used in Aj- 
mere as an aphrodisiac.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 132 

(2634) CHUNDRUS, Opal resin. The fim 
shavings of it are used in medicine to stop haem¬ 
optysis, made up into a medicine called “ Khair- 
wa.” It is much used iu varnishes. In Aj- 
mere one maund costs thirty-five rupees .—Gen 
Med. Top. p. 132. 

(2635) CHUNAM, Quick Lime. 

Chunna, Chunnam, Gvz Chunnmboo, Tam. 

and Hind. Chootmoo, Teu 

In oriental commerce, a term applied to quick 
lime, made from cnlcined shells, also applied tc 
plaster. The plaster of Madras, has long 
been famed for its marble like polish. Chunam 
is prepared at this place either from shells 
or lime-stones. The shells generally used at the 
Presidency are fossil, but of recent species. They 
are found in extensive beds, a few feet below the 
surface on the banks of the Pulicat Lake and 
other low marshy places on the sea coast, which 
are covered by the sea at high water. These arc 
calcined with charcoal, one Parah of charcoal be¬ 
ing allowed to every two Parahs of Chunam. The 
kilns generally used are calculated to hold alto¬ 
gether 60 parahs, that is 40 of shells and 20 ol 
charcoal. A small arch, 1 feet 3 inches in height 
the same in breadth and raised 5 feet above the 
surface of the ground, runs longitudinally through 
the kiln, the top of this arch is a grating of brick 
on edge which is partially covered with broken 
tiles so that neither the shells nor charcoal can 
drop through them but small apertures are left 
for the escape of the ashes and for the necessary 
circulation of air. Over this bed a layer qf char¬ 
coal is first placed throughout, about 3 inches in 
thickness and fire applied : when sufficiently kin¬ 
dled, the mixed shells and charcoal are laid in small 
heaps of not more thani of a parah each at about 
1 foot. 6 inches apart, arid when the fire has been 
communicated to them the intermediate spaces 
must be- filled up, with more shells and charcoal, 
to a level, and when the fire has thoroughly ex¬ 
tended to them also, another row is to be laid in 
a heap upon this mass as was done in the first 
j: instance, and in the subsequent operations are 
i- to be repeated: in the same manner until the kiln 
is filled. The transverse arches are to promote 
the requisite current of air and the windward 
ones are invariably to- be kept open whilst 
those on the opposite side must be dosed. 
The kilns used at Madras are built of briek or 
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clay and require renewal every three years. The 
shells will be sufficiently calcined in 12 hours, 
and 24 more are required to cool them so as to 
admit of their being moved and the charcoal 
sifted from them. It is found that ehunam thus 
prepaid and slaked to a powder is increased to 
double its original bulk when in the form of 
shells. The following is the method of plaster¬ 
ing with Clmmun, at Madras. If for one coat, 
the plaster is composed of one part of Chunnm 
and one and a half of river sand thoroughly mix¬ 
ed and well beaten up with water. This oper¬ 
ation is usually performed by women who stand 
round a small stone trough prepared for the 
purpose into which the ingredients are thrown 
and gradually moistened with water, as the process 
of mixing proceeds. The women use a wooden 
stick shod like a rice pounder. The plaster when 
mixed i> taken out of the troughs and made into 
conical heaps where it. remains till required and 
may be kept without injury for several months, 
but when left for any time a small cistern or 
hollow is made at the top of the heap into which 
water is occasionally poured. Before applying 
the plaster the wall is trimmed with a trowel 
and swept, perfectly clean and then slightly 
sprinkled with water. The wall being ready, the 
plaster is put into small wooden boxes at conve¬ 
nient places among the bricklayers by whom it is 
mixed up with jaggery water, -Jib. of jaggery or 
coarse sugar being allowed to every parah of 
quick lime, until it is brought to the required 
consistency : it is then laid on with a trowel 
abo\e half an inch thick and levelled with a Hat 
wooden rule, being afterwards smoothed with a 
: wooden rubber till it a enquires an even surface. 

I During the process of rubbing, the plaster is oc- 
. cas ion ally spiinked with a little pure lime mixed 

, with water to give it a hard surface. If 

' for two coats of (Ihunam, the first coat, is 
applied, as already described with the excep* 

> tion that the surface is left rough anil no 

j pure lime is applied during the process of 

' rubbing. A day or two after the first, coat, is 
v ;\PP lie<l a,, d while moist, the, second is laid on. 

4 1 lie plaster used for the second coat consists of 
. three parts of lime and one of white, sand. These 
are mixed as before and afterwards ground bv 
i women on a flat stone with a small stone roller 
fjitill they .are reduced to a fine paste. This is laid 
on a wooden rubber and applied with care over 

^ rS v COat a ' J0Ut « an ipttgjt.. thick. Jt is 
.’"then rubbed down perfectly sifiShMi with a small 
ifro wel and afterwards polish^dM&h a crystal or 
Swnooth stone rubber and afHMSon as it has nc- 
feidred a fine polish a little fefy* fine (Ballapum) 
■potstone powder is sprinted on it to increase 
whiteness and polish, arid the polishing con- 
^pued. The second coat ought to be applied 
amshed in one day for it usually hardens too 
during the night to be polished the ffcljow- 
W day except in damp weather. The practice 
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is to continue polishing the plaster uutil itis 
quite diy, and a number of bricklayers are em¬ 
ployed in order that it may be well polished the, 
first, day. Moisture continues to exude from the 
plaster for some days after it is completed : this 
must lie carefully wiped off with a soft cloth and 
the wall kept perfectly dry till the moisture en¬ 
tirely ceases. For three coats of Chnnam, the 
first coat is as above but it is left a fortnight or 
three weeks to dry before the second coat is ap¬ 
plied. The plaster for the second eoat consists 
of one part of lime and one of fine river sand 
freed from the coarser particles and from clay by 
sifting. 11. is well mixed and beaten up in a clean 
trough, and applied over the first coat about -J of 
an inch in thickness, the first heiug previously 
moistened with a little, water. It is next rubbed 
down in the same manner as the first coat but 
acquires a much smoother surface, the plaster 
being of a finer quality. A day or two afterwards 
when it has had time to dry, the third coat is 
applied. It consists of 4 parts of lime, and one 
of tine white sand. These, after being well mix¬ 
ed, are reduced by grinding to a very fine paste 
quite free from grittincss. This is put into a 
large cart hern jar of the size nearly of half a 
hogshead, anil mixed with the whites of eggs, 
(Tyre) sour-milk, and ghee, in the proportion of 
12 eggs, 1 £ measures of Tyre, and a £ lb. of 
ghee to every parah of Blaster. These are all 
thoroughly mixed and rubbed between the hands 
till the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated 
and the composition reduced to an uniform con¬ 
sistent paste a little thicker than cream and per¬ 
fect ly free from grittiness. The Plaster is now 
lit for use and is put on with a wooden rubber 
abbot i of an inch thick and gently nibbed till 
it becomes perfectly smooth. Immediately after 
t his, anotlfer coat of still liner plaster is applied 
consisting of pure lime ground to a very fine 
powder and afterwards mixed with water in a 
clean tub, till it is of the consistency of cream. 
This is put on about ^ of an inch thick with a 
brush and rubbed gently witli-a small trowel till 
it, acquires a slight degree of hardness. It is 
then rubbed with a rook crystal or stone rubber 
till a beautiful polish is produced net forgetting 
to sprinkle the wall with fine pot-stone (Balla- 
pmn) powder during the process of polishing. 
If the plaster is not entirely dry on the second 
morning, the operation Of polishing ought to be 
continued until it The moisture 

ns above directed i wiped tiff and 

the wall kept -of 

moisture cease. The lUjddf l.the process Nfcr 
pends chiefly on the aj»pe* 

being reduced to a very jpd**e©tly 

from grittiness, and on it# it is ap¬ 
plied to the wall, rubbed with great 

care till it is quite dry arid 'taw Acquired a very 
fine polish. The* wait ought Khen to be frequent¬ 
ly wiped with a fine cte«n; doth to remove the 
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moisture and it may be occasionally dusted with 
Ballapum powder. The stone used in polishing 
it is rock-crystal or a white quartz pebble about 
3 inches long and i £ broad, the face of which has 
a very line polish. The wall is rubbed with this 
for one or two days, the moisture being carefully 
wiped off every morning, and Potstone (Ballapum) 
powder sprinkled on it several times during the 
day. When the lime is prepared from Sea shells, 
these are first cleaned and washed and then cal¬ 
cined with charcoal, care being taken to exclude 
every thing likely to injure the whiteness of the 
lime : very white sand only is employed, as com¬ 
mon sand destroys the brilliancy of the plaster. 
When white sand is not procurable white rock 
crystal or quartz pebbles reduced to a fine pow¬ 
der may be substituted. Mortar for building 
consists of one part of chunam and two of sand. 
Immediately before being used the mortar is mix¬ 
ed with Jaggery water, lib. of Jaggery being 
allowed to every parah of lime. It is used in a 
much more fluid state than is the practice in Eu¬ 
rope. When shell lime is used in situations re¬ 
quiring a hydraulic cement it should be mixed 
with burnt clay in powder, fresh burnt tiles more 
or terf'broken are in general conveniently pro¬ 
cured? In building the pier at Masulipatam. 
Captain Buckle employed a cement consisting of 
1 part of lime, one of the tile dust and two of 
sharp river sand and it appeared to answer well. 
Jaggery was used in the usual proportion of lib. to 
a parah of chunam. Limestone abounds in most 
districts of Southern Asia but the qualities of the 
different varieties are best ascertained by experi¬ 
ment. When found in large blocks of very com¬ 
pact stone, the breaching of it forms a consider¬ 
able item in the expense. Such stone as yields 
very hydraulic lime is not suited to the purposes 
of ordinary building, unless the precaution is 
taken of keeping the work constantly wet. The best 
form of kiln for burning stone with charcoal is 
given by Captain Smith in his translation of 
Vicat,Plate l,fig.ll and 12. When wood is used 
the spheroidal form of kiln is recommended. It 
will be found to facilitate the expulsion of 
carbon, if the stone is well moistened in water 
previous to placing it in the kiln. It should be 
remarked that nothing but clean sand should be 
added to the hydraulic limes; such limes should 
be used immediately after slaking. W hen used 
in situations requiring hydraulic cement, no 
more water should Jbe used in slaking it than is 
sufficient to reduce Jt to a fine dry powder, 
Magnesian limestone has been found at Salem 
and in the Tanjore district, where it has been 
used with sucoess by Captain Cotton in forming 
the mnicuis : the cement formed with it was 
stronger than that formed with other lime. It 
appears that it should not be immersed imme¬ 
diately on being used; the mode used in the pre¬ 
paration of this cement is given in Capt.Cotton’s 
report, published at page 28, Engineer profes- 
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sional pa]>ers. Much controversy has occured in 
regard to the advisability of using the lime 
while hot: the generally received opinion is that 
it should be so used ; but in regard to the pure 
limes free from clay and iron that is without 
hydraulic properties, this course is questionable. 
It was not permitted in Home, and lime'"mortar 
kept moist has been found suitable for buildiug 
after the lapse of several hundred years, lime 
used hoi is seldom thoroughly slaked. A common 
practice in this country is to mix the slaked 
lime and sand, form it into heaps, on the summit 
of which is formed a hollow which is kept con¬ 
stantly tilled with water. Shell lime, so kept ami 
subjected to the usual beating when used, seems 
to Mr. Rohde at least as good as that first burned : 
hydraulic limes, including of course all which 
become hard under water ought no doubt to be 
used hot. — Itohde 

(2630) ClIl’ltUA. A Sanatorium bill station 
on the N. E. frontier of India. The mean temper- 
ture of Churm (elev. 4000 feet) is about 66°, 
or 16 v below that of Calcutta; which, allow'- 
ing for 2 a° of northing, gives 1° of temperature 
to every 290 to 300 feet of ascent. In summer 
the thermometer often rises to 88° and 90°; 
and in the winter, owing to the intense radiation 
hoar-frost is frequent.— Hooker JHiu. Jour. 
Fot. II. page 284. 

(2637) CliURRUS. A resinous intoxicating sub¬ 
stance which exudes on the leaves,slender stems, 
and flowers of the hemp plant [cannabis saliva ); 
(which See) separated and in masses, it forms 
churrus. Its odour is fragrant and narcotic ; taste 
slightly warm, bitterish, aud acrid. It is used 
for smoking, which causes torpor and intoxica¬ 
tion ; its effects sometimes prove fatal. Churrus 
is to be, met with in Indian bazars.— Faulkner Aw 
collecting this resinous exudation of the flowers 
of the hemp, a man covers himself with a blan¬ 
ket or leathern dress, runs through a field of 
hemp early in the morning and the dew and gum 
of the plant which adheres to the blanket is 
scraped off. It produces in the inebriate sensu¬ 
ous voluptuous emolions.— llerklots. 

(2638) CHUTNEE. The Chutnees of India 
are warm condiments used in every family, 
either prepared fresh daily, from ripe vegetables 
or preserved. The following is a recipe for 
the Delhi or Celestial Chutnee. Take of green 
mangoes ; raisins; mustard seed ; salt; green gin¬ 
ger ; and garlic; each one seer: onions (none or) 
half a seer ; dried red chillies half to one seer : 
moist or soft sugar, one to two seers; white 
wine vinegar four bottles. The ginger, garlic 
and onions are to Be peeled and together with 
the chillies are to be cut into thin slices previ¬ 
ously to being pounold; the mustard seed to be 
washed and dried, then gently bruised and win¬ 
nowed ; the raisins to be washed and freed from 
the stones; the sugar to be made into a thick 
syrup; the mangoes to be picked of their rinds, 
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cut into thin slices (some boil them in three 1 Kit¬ 
tles of the vinegar, adding the fourth when mix¬ 
ing them up with the other ingredients) and 
pounded ; the remaining articles are to be sepa¬ 
rately pounded, and then the whole is to be in¬ 
corporated, put into a stone jar, well closed, and 
placed*in the sun for a month or two. If put 
into a glass bottle, it is occasionally to be put 
out in the sun. It will keep good for years. 
2. Love-apple Ohulnee : Take of love-apple (so- 
lnnurn lyco pcrsicum, Lin.) a large plateful, the 
rinds and seed to be rejected, and only the pulp 
used ; dried salt-fish cut very tine (as if rasped), 
a piece about two inches square ; six onions cut 
into thin longitudinal slices; eighteen green 
chillies chopped tine, dried tamarind two pice 
weight (or once ounce), mashed up in about three 
or four ounces of water (stones and fibres to be 
rejected); salt, a teaspoonful; ghee or butter, five 
pice weight (or two ounces and a half). First 
put the ghee into a tinned copper vessel placed 
on the tire, when it is melted add the onions, 
and as the latter begin to assume a reddish hue 
add the chillies , stirring them well for live mi¬ 
nutes : then add the salt fish, and continue stir¬ 
ring the whole ; when the ghee has nearly evapo¬ 
rated add the love-apples, and stir it about for a 
good while; lastly,add the tamarind water and salt, 
and mix the composition well until it acquires n 
pretty dry consistence (like that of brinzal-chut - 
nee or samba!J. This chutnee is only for im¬ 
mediate use, and will not keep above a day or two. 

(2630) CIBOT1UM BILLARDIKRT, (the 
Dieksonia autarctica, of Labillardiere), containing 
t he edible pith or bread fruit, eaten by the natives. 
Many other species of ferns are esculent. Ty- 
pha bread is prepared in Scinde from the pollen 
of the flowers of the Tvpha elephantina, and in 
New Zealand from another species of bulrush 
< lypha utilis) — Sinnnoud’s Com. Products, 
page ,‘ 180 . 

(2640) Cl CCA DIST10HA. Phym.antiius 

Jiojcb. FI. Jnd, 


or Ilumphul, 


i.ONGiKOMus, Jacquin. 
<‘>72. 

Chennnella, 

tin NO. 

llurlarori, also ckcluir.ri, 
Hind. 

Arncllif, piilluin, Tam. 


ill. p . 


Urfalavoorie, Due. 
Clieiitmbolu, Port. 
CiicriMiiiu, M a i, ay. 
ChilliinilliR, Tei.. 
Country Goosdberrv. 


A small tree, leaves pinnate, from one to two 
feet long, scattered about the ends of the branch¬ 
es. . Its flowers small, and of a reddish colour, 
it yields a roundish sub-acid fruit about the size 
of a large marble.— Ainslie , p. 222. The fruit 
is universally used as an article of'food, raw or 
cooked, or in pickles or preserves. Leaves are 
sudorific, and seeds cathartic.— O'Shaughnessy, 
pope 551. This tree, which is larger than the 
jujube, is planted by the Burmese all over the 
fenasserim Provinces, who value its fruit highly. 
It bears some resemblance to a gooseberry both 
m appearance and taste ; and Mr. Mason has 
heard it called “ the Otaheitc gooseberry.” The 
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I tree in Tenasserim is dioecious.— Mason. Wood 
| inferior. — llort . Garden 31. 

(2641) CICENDIA 1IYSSOPIFOLIA. Nat. 
Ord. Gentianeee. (Syn. Exncum hyssopif.) 

Chota Chyretta. Hind 

This plant has been used as one of the kreats; 
It is common in various parts of the East Indies 
and in Southern India, the whole plant is bitter, 
and used by the natives as a stomachic, being 
also somewhat laxative.— O'Sh. p. 460. 

(2642) CICER ARIETINUM. Lin. 

Cudalav, Tam. & Can. Chen nay, Hind. 

Ciiena, Guz Cadalacca, Mae. 

Hurbnreh, Di;k. Bengal gram, Chick Pen, 

Saiiigheloo, Tier.. Eng. 

Himis, Arab- Cheanaka. San*. 

N«khood, Pious. 

This valuable pulse is much prized in India 
particularly in the more northern provinces of 
Hindoostan, where it is common, and is that ge¬ 
nerally given to horses. When parched, it tastes 
not unlike the toasted cashew nut. Professor 
Link in his travels informs us that it constitutes 
the chief food of the lower class in Spain, where 
it is called Gurvanzos.— Ainslie , p. 237. The 
chick pea, or Bengal gram, is grown extensively 
by the Burmese, especially in Burmah, and large 
quantities are imported into the Tenasserim Pro- 
vitices from Rangoon.— Mason. 

(2643) CIDER oa CYDER. 

Cidre, Fa. I Sidor. Ru*. 

Zider. Apfelwein, Gjcr. I Sidra, 8i\ 

Cidro, It. I 

The wine of the apple. It is made in Great 
Britain, on the Continent of Europe, and in the 
United States.— Faulkner. 

(2644) CJCHOlilUM INTYBUS. Chicory. 
Wild succory, Kixwptov, Diosc. Europe. Leaves 
radical, oblong, deep green, deeply lobed, lobes 
toothed, canline leaves small, sessile, and very 
entire ; inodorous, taste very bitter. An Indian 
species called Kasni , scarcely differs from the G. 
Intybus. The roots contain nitrate and sulphate 
of potash, mucilage, and some bitter extractive 
principal. An infusion of succory mixed with 
syrup causes a thickening of the liquid, and a 
substance is formed termed by the discoverer, M. 
Lacartcria— Sacciio-Cichobink Gum.—O’/StL 
page 408. Wild Chicory vegetates luxuriantly 
during the summer in Cashmere, and in the Pun¬ 
jab during the cold season, l'he Hakims use 
the Succory-seeds, which are consequently kept in 
the bazars.— Honigberger, p. 256. See Chicory. 

(2645) CICUTA VJROSA occurs in Cash- 
mere, where it is called Zehr-i-googul or poison 
turnip, and in Persian, Salcp-i-Shaitan, or Devil’s 
Salep.— lloyle, p. 426. 

(2646) CIGARS. 

Pojraku, Tee. | Choots. Hind' 

The most celebrated of these manufactured in 
the Madras Presidency are the Trichinopoly and 
the Lunka, or those formed of Tobacco grown on 
the lunkas or islands in the Godavery.— Rohde 
M.S.S. See Ciieekoots. 



CINCHONA. 

. , (264-7) CINCHONA, a genus of Monopeta- 
ious Exogenous Plants, the dilferetit species of 
which have a great reputation in medicine. It 
constitutes the type of the natural order Gincho- 
naceee. — Engl. Oyc. p. 1075. 

(2648) CINCHONA. [Cosmihueua, Ruiz and 
Par.] Of the true Cinchonas Lindley describes 
24, and under the heads of Lasionaina, C-Osini- 
bnena, Remija, Hymcnodictyon, Exostema, Ma- 
nettia and Pinkneya, 11 articles are also men¬ 
tioned. The true Cinchonas, are trees which 
thrive best at. moderate elevations (1090 to 1300 
toises), several attain a great height, and the 
trunk may become as thick as a man’s body. Al. 
Fee presents us with a copious tabular view of 
the geographical distribution of the family lie 
assigns 18 to Peru, 4 to Brazil, 1 to Coromand¬ 
el, and he enumerates also 15, the localities and 
characters of which were not perfectly ascertained 
at the time of the publication of his book, 'l'lie 
true cinchonas extend from 20° south to 11 ° 
north lutitude, at elevations v arying from 1200 
to 10,800 feet, the mean temperature being 
estimated at 68'L The enormous’ consumption ! 
of these barks may be estimated by the fact that 
Pelletier in one year consumed 200,000 lbs. of 
yellow bark, in the preparation of Sulpha le of 
Quinine. The persons engaged in tin* collection 
are called Cascarilleros .' They judge of the fitness 
of bark by slices of it rapidly reddening when ex¬ 
posed to the air: longitudinal incisions are made 
with sharp knives along the branches through the 
entire thickness of the bark, which is then re¬ 
moved by the back of the instrument. The har¬ 
vest takes place during the dry season, the bark 
is then placed to dry before the sun. If the 
pieces arc thin they roll up longitudinally into 
thin cylinders like quills. The larger pieces may 
retain their original form, shewing thus that the 
old distinction of quill, round and flat barks, as 
characteristic of specie*, arc altogether delusive- 
As the bark of moderately grown trees is the 
richest in the powerful alkalies, too great quilling 
pr its total absence, are unfavourable characters 
of barks, as showing that the branches were cither 
too young or too old. The superior barks are 
also very heavy. The best colour is the orange, 
the worst white; and in proportion to the 
prevalent tint is the article esteemed by the 
dealers into whose hands it Jirst passes. The' 
leading varieties of the barks found in the 
druggist’s shops, are denominated the pale, 
the yellow , and the red. The first of these j 
is now comparatively rare in commerce, and is 
also known as Grown bark; it reaches Europe 
in chests covered with skins, and containing 
about 200lbs.; the pieces arc about 9 inches in 
length, smell trifling, slightly aromatic, taste aci¬ 
dulous, pleasantly bitter, rather astringent; some 
scaareely 1-10th inch in thickness, singly or j 
doubly quilled; the epidermis is cracked, grey- 
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substance of pale fawn colour, when dry 
orange ; when moistened, the powder is paler 
than the bark itself. The red bark reaches Eu¬ 
rope in chests of from 100 to 169 lbs.; the in¬ 
ternal part is of a dark rust colour, and the poyr- 
der a deeper colour still; the pieces are of vari¬ 
ous sizes, and usually flat, smell weak ancl pecu¬ 
liar, taste bitter, but more astringent and nau¬ 
seous than in the pale bark. The yellow bark is 
the most employed and esteemed in Europe, 'l’lie 
tree grows at. an altitude of about 70(H» fact in 
the mountains of .Loxa and Quito. The bark 
reaches Iturope in chests of from 90 to 100 lbs., 
the bundles consisting of pieces about 10 in¬ 
ches long, some quilled, but the greater numbev 
flat, 'l'lie epidermis is greyish brown, often as 
thick as the bark itself, (about % of an inch), 
l'lie inner bark has a yellow colour passing into 
orange, lu odour it resembles the pale variety. 
The taste is more bitter, and scarcely at all as¬ 
tringent or rough ; when moistened the ■ colont 
passes to a bright orange, the fracture is woody 
and fibrous; the colour of the powder is still 
brighter than the. bark itself. It has been dear¬ 
ly shewn bv Lindlev that these specific names arc 
all erroneously applied—that the pale barks art 
furnished by C. coudaimiiea and C. micrantlia 
—the yellow bark chiefly by r C. lanccolata—the 
source of the red bark is si ill doubtful, while 
those of the commercial varieties of white Loxa 
Calisaya, Carthageua, Cusco, and many others 
are yet altogether unknown. 

1. (JitKY, on Pale Bauks. a. Of the. gm, 
or pale Loxa baric or Grown bark. This bark 
lias long been known in Europe, and is admitted 
to belong to the Cinchona condamirica ; it oc¬ 
curs in solid pieces of variable thickness, 12 t< 
IS indies long, covered with dear or deep grey 
epidermis, with transverse fissures and wrinkled 
between ] and two lines thick ; light, fibrous 
inner surface pale yellow or reddish,, fracture 
dear or slightly fibrous ; powder deep brown 
odour peculiar, taste bitter and astringent, adul¬ 
terated sometimes with willow bark, and will 
other kinds of cinchona. Imported iu package; 
holding 60 to 90 lbs., or chests of 100 lbs. 

b. Of the grey Cinchona of Lima. Syn 
“ Silver,” or “ grey Cinchona” in England an< 
Germany. “ lluanuco, or Guanuco bark.” O 
variable thickness, but seldom exceeding an inch 
epidermis thin, cracked or flaky, variable in co¬ 
lour according to the parasitic plants by which it 
is covered, but generally pale grey, with trans¬ 
verse fissures, easily broken or cut, dean, resin¬ 
ous, and more or less compact; odour weak 
taste astringent and bitter. 

2. Yellow Baers. Royal yellow bark 
Royal bark. Calisaya. This bark- was firsl 
brought to Spain in 1789, and was monopolize! 
for the Royal family. The name Calisaya is thal 
of a province in South Peru, where the tree pre- 
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3. The. ued Barks. These barks stain the 
fingers red* contain both Quinine and Cinchonine , 
and are at the same time bitter and astringent to 
an extreme degree. The common red baric, [wart)/ 
or plain, Guibourt)— China rubra of Bergen, in¬ 
troduced into England in 17 79; imported in 
chests? quills or flat pieces; the bark is frequent¬ 
ly wartv, the colour of the fine quills is faint red 
brown ! in thick pieces this darkens to eliesnut, 
sometimes with a purple tinge,(Pereira); fracture 
of quills smooth, of larger pieces fibrous, taste 
strongly bitter, and.rather aromatic. Pee and 
I’ereira dceni tlfe tree to be unknown, and the 
supposition of the bark belonging to the Cin¬ 
chona oblongifolia to be erroneous ; Lindley par¬ 
ticipates in these opinions.— O'Sh. page 391. 

•^2049) CINCHONA EXGELSA. Roxb. Hy- 
menodietvon exeelsutn, Wall. 

Emuliroo, Tel. 

Pmidaroo is the Tel in£ name, of a large tree 
which grows in the mountainous parts of the 
‘Northern Oi rears, of Peninsular India: the bark 
of which, Dr. Roxburgh informs us, possesses both 
the bitterness and nstringency of the Peruvian 
bark, and when fresh, even in a stronger degree. 
— Ain's. Mat. Mvd. p. 104. 

(2650) CINKRARTA AZU lift A, Co m. posit rr. 
This genus of flowering plants known bv the 
name of (’ape Aster produces abundance of showy 
flowers of orange coloured, yellow, purple and 
red varieties. They grow from two to three fret 
high, the leaves being covered with a soft white 
down. They are grown from seed and thrive in 
any good garden soil.— Riddtdl. 

(-(531) CINNABAR, Vermillion, Red Sul¬ 
phate of Mercury.—Bi-Sulpjiuket or Mer¬ 
cury. 


ZimjHVr, A rail 
!*;ink SheniduN’f. OvK. 
(’iuahrr. Ymuiiioen, J)irr. 
Uimuibre, Eu. 

Ziuiioljcr, 

Jlingdii. or, Hiugra, Giz. 
Iljagda, Durdar, Bind. 

I (indoor, Hindo. 

Oinabro, It. 


Ciimabniun, Ilvd rurgiri- 
bis'ilplmretutn, Lat. 
SediU; iigam, Mae. 

Shengherf, Prus. 

Kiuowar, Rus. 

Inghoolum, Sans. 

Cinabrio, Sr. 

Shadilingum, Eughilietim, 
Tam. 


This is found in commerce native and manu¬ 
factured. Native cinnabar is red, heavy, brilliant; 
the best is of a high colour, brilliant, mid free 
from earthy or stony matter. It is found in 

■ various places, chiefly in quicksilver mines, being 

i one fhe 0Ie * of that metal. Artificial cinna- 
- When two parts of mercury and one of 

■ sulphur are triturated together, the mercury 
£ finally disappears, and the whole assumes the 
| * orm a black powder. When this is heated 
I re( ^ boi, it sublimes, ami if a proper vessel be 
1 phiced -to receive it, a cake is obtained of a fine 

■ red colour, which, when reduced to a fine powder 
Ris known by the name of Vermillion {Thomson’s 
m^kemistry). Artificial cinnabar is largely manu* 
afo ctured in Calcutta, and in small quantities at 
pfcurat, from both of which places it is brought 
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to Bombay, these are the oqly kinds procurable 
in the bazars there. Vermillion is imported into 
Bombay from China; and is occasionally re¬ 
exported to England .—Faulkner Cinnabar oc¬ 
curs abundantly in Shensi, and all the quicksil¬ 
ver sliwin yin “ water silver,” i. e. hydrargyrum, 
not imported into China, is there obtained from 
this ore, it is said, by a rude process of burning 
brushwood in the wells, and then collecting 
the metal after condensation .—/ViUiains Middle, 
Kingdom , p. 245. Manufactured cinnabar is 
found in all the Tcuasserim bazars, but it is im¬ 
ported there. The native doctors use it con¬ 
siderably to salivate their patients, which they 
do most effectually by causing them to inhale its 
fumes. The Bunnau name appears to be deriv¬ 
ed from the Sanscrit.— Mason. Cinnabar or bi- 
sulplmret of Mercury is sold in Calcutta in red, 
striated, crystalline lumps, also in powder; it is 
often adulterated by red lead and brick dust. It 
is entirely volatile from a slip of talc, while these 
impurities remain behind. Compound Cinnabar 
Ointment, is Captain Aitkin’s well known and 
useful “ ringworm ointment.”— Bang. Pliar. p. 
382. 

( 2052) CrNNAMOMl'M, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Laurncere. It is 
confined to Eastern and Southern Asia.— Engl. 
Cgc. page 1087. Lindlov includes in the genus 
Cirmamonmm, all the following twelve species. 
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C1XNAMOMUM. 


Br. Wight, in leones, 
following 14 species :— 

C. albifloiTiiu,. 1 

C. ;tioniati<*um,. 136 

r. CulilawHti, . 137 

C. dubiiiui,. 135 

C. dulcc, .. 138 

C. ineis,.122.122,130 

C. multitloruni,..../} .. 126,131 


gives 


figures 


of the 


C. liitiilum. 124 

C- obi uni folium,. 

C. ovalifoliuin,.... . 125 

C perpetuoflorens. 141,127,131 

C. reciirvatum. 133 

C. villosiim.. 12' 

C. Zcyluiitcum,.. 1*23,134 7J2M 


It will be seen from the above that the genus 
contains several species, some of which yield 
Cinnamon and others Cassia, two aromatic barks 
which npjiear todifler from each other in little, 
except in the degree in which the aromatic prin¬ 
ciple exists in them. These products have been 
noticed at some length under the head Cassia. It 
was long supposed that a Ceylon plant called 
Lawns Cimiainomum yielded true Cinnamon, and 
another, called Lauras Cassia, produced the in¬ 
ferior Cassia bark of the coast of Malabar ; but, 
according to Nees von Esenbeek, at least two 
distinct species yield the Cinnamon of the shops, 
and it is altogether uncertain which out of seve¬ 
ral yields Cassia. Cinnamon has been known 
to European nations- from very high antiquity. 
The Greeks procured it, together with the name, 
as Herodotus (iii. Ill) remarks, from the I'liu*- 


nicians, who are by some supposed to have form¬ 
ed the name Kinuamomon from kagu-manis, or 
Kaschu-mnuis, two Malayan words signifying 
sweet wood C Annals of Philosophy’, 1817); and 
Cassia itself may have originated in the same 
word Kasehu, wood.’ That which is now 
chiefly consumed in England is the aromatic 
bark of a small tree found in the Island of Cey¬ 
lon. With regard to Cassia liyuea, or Cassia 
Bark, it seems altogether uncertain what it is 
that yields it; whether it is some peculiar spe¬ 
cies, as it has long been supposed to be, or in¬ 
ferior samples of Cinnamon gathered in unfa¬ 
vourable seasons, or from trees growing in had 
situations. The differences in Cassia-Bark are 
of such a nature as to render the last the most, 
probable conjecture; it possesses less aromatic 
oil, a circumstance likely to occur to trees in un¬ 
favourable situations ; and in proportion as the 
oil disappears there is an increase in mucilagi¬ 
nous and resinous matter. But on the other 
hand there are so many inert or comparatively 
inert species of Cinnamomnm, that Cassia may- 
very well belong to one of them. There is C. 
dulce in China, obtusifo titan, liters, Bazauia, and 
others, any of which may possibly yield such a 
bark. The question is however oue more of cu¬ 
riosity than real consequence. The only im¬ 
portant thing about Cassia was the supposing it 
to be furnished by what is really a most valua¬ 
ble species, and that error is now removed. 
Cinnamon of the genuine Ceylon kind is culti¬ 
vated in Guyana, the island of St. Vincent, the 
Cape de Verd, Brazil, the Isle of France, Pondi¬ 
cherry Guadaloop, and elsewhere, and it is 
said that plants obtained from Paris by the Pasha 
of Egypt have thriven when transported to Cairo. 


There is however no probability that the tree 
will succeed as an article of commeroe in any 
country that has not the hot damp insular cli¬ 
mate and bright light of Ceylon. With regard 
to Cinnamon and cassia Barks as they occur in 
commerce, we are most indebted to Nees von 
Esenbeek, who has paid great attention to the 
subject. According to him, the finest or Ceylon 
Cinnamon is procured from the thrce-year-old 
brandies of the Cinnamon)am Zeyianicnm (Bluine), 
which is found native iu the island of Ceylon 
only ; the cultivation however lias lieen extended 
to Java and to South America. Though found 
in various parts of the island, it is most abund¬ 
ant in the south-west part, near Colombo, and 
yields the best Cinnamon when growing in a 
sandy quartz soil. The time for stripping oil’ 
the hark is from May to October. The bark, 
after being removed from the branches, is tied 
up in bundles for twenty-four hours, during which 
time a sort of fermentation takes place, which 
greatly facilitates the separation of the outer 
part of the bark from the cuticle and epidermis, 
which is very carefully scraped off the Ceylon 
Cinnamon. It is then rolled up into quills, or 
pipes, about three feet in length ; the thinner or 
smaller quills being surrounded by larger ones — 
a mark which always distinguishes Cinnamon 
from Cassia. It is then conveyed to Colombo, 
where it is sorted by Government inspectors into 
three kinds, of which the two finest alone were 
allowed to he exported to Europe, while the 
third, or inferior kind, was reserved to be dis¬ 
tilled along with the broken pieces of the other 
two for the purpose of obtaining the oil of ein- 
namon. The select Cinnamon is formed into 
hales of about 92.} lbs. weight, containing some 
pepper or coffee, and wrapped in double cloths 
made of hemp, and not, as stated by some 
writers, of the cocoa-tree. This fine Cinna¬ 
mon occurs in pieces about forty inches in 
length, generally containing from six to eight 
rolls or quills in each, one within the other, 
of the t hickness of vellum paper, of a dull golden- 
yellow colour, smooth on both outer and inner 
surface. It is very fragrant, agreeably aromatic, 
taste pleasant, warm, aromatic, slightly astrin¬ 
gent. Analysed by Yauquelin it yielded volatile 
oil, tannin in large quantity, an azotised colour¬ 
ing-matter, a peculiar acid, mucilage, and fsecu- 
lum. The root of the Cinnamon tree yields a 
kind of camphor, and the leaves yield an oil 
which resembles oil of cloves, which it is often 
used to adulterate. This is quite distinct from 
the oil of cinnamon obtained from the hark. 
The ripe berries yield by decoction a solid vola¬ 
tile oil, similar to the oil of juniper. Cassia, ac¬ 
cording to Marshall and others, is the bark of 
the old branches and trunk of the Cimamomim 
Zeyianicnm, already mentioned, while others as¬ 
sert that it is the bark of an entirely different 
species, namely, of the Cinnamomum Cassia (Nees 
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CINNA MOMUM AROMATICUM. 
fratres, et Blume), a native of China, but culti¬ 
vated in Java. This last view is much the more 
probable; for not only is no Cassia exported 
from Ceylon (except the rejected or third sort of 
Cinnamon, which is introduced into England in- 
' correctly under that name), but almost all the 
Cassiif which reaches Europe comes from Canton, 
lie-agents produce very different effects both on 
the infusion und oil of these two barks, which is 
a rational ground for believing them to be ob¬ 
tained from different species. Cassia is easily 
distinguished from, Cinnamon. The bales in 
which it arrives are much smaller, containing 
only from two to four pouuds, bound together 
by portions of the bark of a tree. T lie quills 
arc thicker, rolled once or twice only, and never 
contain thinner pieces within; the diameter of 
the bark is much thicker than that of Cinnamon, 
and harder, the outer rind less - carefully removed 
(large patches of the cuticle aud epidermis often re¬ 
maining upon it), the colour deeper, of a brownish 
fawn-colour (that raised in (iuynnp is yellowish), 
with the odour of Cinnamon, but fainter and less 
grateful; the taste more acridly aromatic, pungent, 
less sweet, at the same time more powerfully as¬ 
tringent and mucilaginous. Cassia is often substi¬ 
tuted for Cinnamon, and it is also frequently adul¬ 
terated with Cassia Lignea (which is the bark of 
a degenerate variety of the Ginnamomum Zvylani- 
cum) Illume, growing in Malabar, Penang, and 
Silhet, Avitli the bark of Cinnamomum Guliluwan, 
and Avith portions which by distillation have 
been deprived of their volatile oil. Oil of Cinna¬ 
mon is obtained chiefly from the fragments 
which fall from the quills during the inspection 
and sorting at Colombo. These fragments are 
coarsely powdered, and after being immersed for 
forty-eight hours in sea-Avater, arc distilled, Avhen 
a milky fluid comes over, Avhicli separates into 
two parts, a light oil which floats, and a heavy 
one Avhicli sinks in the Avater. Eighty pounds 
Aveight of Cinnamon yield about two ounces and 
a half of light oil, and five ounces and a half of 
heavy oil. About 100 gallons of oil of Cinna¬ 
mon are annually obtained at Colombo. As the 
oil which is met with iu commerce is a mixture 
of these two, the specific gravity is variable, 
1*035 to 1*090. In time a spontaneous separ¬ 
ation takes place, and there are formed beautiful 
transparent crystals of a stearoptin, or Cinna¬ 
mon-Camphor. Sometimes benzoic acid is formed. 
Oil of Cassia is also obtained by distillation; at 

I first it is whiter than oil of Cinnamon, afterwards 
it becomes yelloAv, but never of such a fiery yel¬ 
low as Cinnamon-oil. The odour is agreeable, 
but not so delicate and Cinnamon-like taste, 
acrid, burning but different from Cinnamon. 

: Specific gravity 1*0608, it reddens litmus paper, 
t At a low temperature crystals show themselves, 
| which disappear with an increase of heat. Some 
| consider these a camphor, others benzoic acid. 
I Benzoic acid unquestionably exists in this oil. 


CINNAMOMUM AROMATICUM. 

Oil of Cinnamon is adulterated with oil of Cassia- 
buds, with the oil of the Geratus lanro-cerasus, 
or Cherry-Laurel, and it is also said with oil of 
bitter-almonds, an exceedingly dangerous inter¬ 
mixture.— Enq. (tyc. p. I<’90. 

(2C53) CINNAMOMUM AROMATICUM, 
Neex v. Esenb., from which Cassia Bark and Cas¬ 
sia Buds are supposed to be obtained, isTa tree 
of considerable size. Branches angular, twigs 
and petioles covered with doAvn. Leaves often 
nearly opposite, though usually alternate, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute at each end, triple-nerved, or 
with three nerves which unite into a single nerve 
above the insertion of the leaf-stalk, and disap¬ 
pear towards the apex of the leaf; the nerves 
are, like the twigs, covered with broken (stri- 
gulose) downiness, with curved veinlets on the 
under surface. Panicles narrow, silky. This is 
the G. Gama of Blume, introduced from China, 
and the Laurus Cassia, t.. 3. of the, brothers Nees 
in their paper on the Cinnamon, also of llort. 
Kewensis, ii- p. 427, and the Laurus Cinnnmo- 
nmm of Andrews’s Repos, t. 595, often quoted 
596. The leaves taste mucilaginous and Cinna- 
monic. l)r. Lindlev says that as grown in 
stoves they are almost insipid, mucilaginous, and 
somewhat astringent. Dr. Itoyle received a speci¬ 
men of this plant (named Ginnamomum chinense) 
from the Messrs. Loddiges, Avho informed him 
that it was imported by their house from China 
in 1790. This is probably the source of the va¬ 
rious plants in hot-houses. The leaves taste mu¬ 
cilaginous but also aromatic.— Itoyle, p. 543. Ac¬ 
cording to the Cyclopaedia, C. aromaticum (Escn- 
beck), is the species which by some is be- 
liev-ed to produce the Cinnamon ot China and 
Cochin China. This plant, Avluch is not un¬ 
common in the hot houses of Europe, has long 
been reputed the kind that yields cassia but that 
opinion is also involved in doubt. It is said to 
grow in the dry sandy districts, lying north-west 
of the town of Faifoe, between 15° and 16° N. 
lat. The leaves are very much larger than in the 
true Cinnamon, they usually hang doAvn from the 
stalks, have never more than three ribs, and never 
are in any degree cordate at the base ; sometimes 
they are taper-pointed, sometimes blunt. The 
aromatic fruits called Cassia-Buds are also yield¬ 
ed by this species. [Cassia Buds.]— E. G. p. 
1088. Some writers suppose the Cinnamomum. 
aromaticnm, the Laurus cassia of Linnaeus, 
to be the chief source of the “ Cassia Lig¬ 
nea” of commerce. Malabar cassia appears to 
be the produce of another species of Oinna- 
momum probably C. eucalyptoides, or Mala- 
bathrum. Dr. Wight, of the Macias Medical 
Service, in a report to the East India Company, 
expresses his belief that the Cassia producing 
plants extend to nearly every species of the genus 
Cinnamomum. “ A set of specimens submitted 
for his examination, of the trees furnishing Cassia 
on the Malabar coast, presented no feAver than 
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four distinct species; including among them the 
genuine cinnamon plant, the bark of the older 
trees of which, it would appear, arc exported from 
the coast as cassia, three or four more species 
are. natives of Ceylon, exclusive of the cinnamon 
proper, all of which greatly resemble the cinna¬ 
mon plant, and in the woods might easily be mis¬ 
taken‘for it and peeled, though the produce 
would be inferior. Thus wc have from Western 
India and Ceylon alone, probably not less than 
six plants producing cassia, add to this nearly 
twice as many more species of cinnamomum, the 
produce of the more eastern states of Asia, and 
the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, all re¬ 
markable for their striking family likeness ; all, 
he believes, endowed with aromatic properties, and 
probably the greater part, if not the whole, con¬ 
tributing something towards the general result, 
anil wc.at once see the impossibility of awarding 
to any one individual species the credit of being 
the source whence the cassia ligneu of commerce 
is derived, and equally the impropriety of apply- 
iugto any one of them the comprehensive speei- 
li<r«ppellation of cassia, since all sorts of cinna¬ 
mon like plants, yielding bark of a quality unfit 
to bear the designation of cinnamon in the mar¬ 
ket, are passed off as cassia.” The Cassia tree 
according to Mr. Crawford, is found in the more 
nortliern°portion of the Indian isles, as in the 
Philippines, Majiudanao, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
parts of Celebes. It is also grown on the wes¬ 
tern Coast of Africa. The principal scat of its 
culture is, however, the Malabar coast, and the 
provinces of Quantong and Kingse, in China. 
The famous Cassia of China is incomparably supe¬ 
rior in perfume and flavor to any spice of its 
class. Its native place is supposed to be the in¬ 
terior provinces of China. The market price is 
said to be £5 per lb. ... 

(205-4-) CINNAMOMUM Cl LILAWAN is a 
native of Amboy na especially in Leitimoo near the 
villages of Sava, Hutton,and Emu. The bark when 
dry is aromatic like cloves, but less pungent and 
sweeter. It has some astringeney, and owes its 
medicinal activity to a combination of volatile oil 
resin, and bitter'extractive. It is useful in dys¬ 
peptic complaints, diarrlucas, &c. The natives 
of Ambovna use it both as an internal medicine 
and as a* stimulating liniment. Eng. Cye.. page 
1089 . 

(2(555) CINNAMOMUM EUCALYPTO- 
IDES Brauches'roundish, smooth; lower leaves 
elliptico-oblong, upper ones subovate, acute at 
the base, sulmttenuate, obtuse at the apex,3-nerv- 
ed nearly veinless. Panicles sessile, subtermmal 
and axillary. Flowers with silvery silkmess: 
segments of the perianth obovato cuneiform, deci¬ 
duous from the middle— Launi* MaUarathnca, 
Roxb. Hort. Calc. p.30. Wall. Cat. n. 2513, B. 
“ Sapor et odor foliorum fortis et aens caryophvl- 
Jorum cum levi camphor® tinctura.” I he berry 
not seen. 
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(2058) CINNAMOMUM INERS. Nfees. 
La.ukink.’K, Icon. 122 bis. 

8«mbeta or (looli pilla, Tam. 

I’liis is a tall tree, rather slender in proportion 
to its height. The u'ood is line, even grained and 
supposed very good, but apparently has never been 
used bv the carpenters of Coimbatore, as none 
of them are acquainted with it.— Wight. Cassia 
lias long been known to bo a product of the for¬ 
ests of the Indian Peninsula. It is stated to have 
been a cause of jealousy between the Dutch and 
Portuguese that the latter sold some of the Wild 
Cinnamon growing in Cochin, &c. Buchanan, in 
his Travels in Mysore (ii. 33(5), mentions it as 
common on nil the hills of the Malabar coast, 
also that Mr. Frown had planted it at Aujara- 
kandy, as well as the Ceylon cinnamon (ii. 545 
—(5).’ Me states that at Mangalore it was called 
Dim!-China (that is, Cinnamon), and exported to 
Muscat, (hitch, Scind and Bombay; also that 
the buds of the free were called Cthob-China, 
and likewise exported to the same place. This 
export still continues, as it appears by the reports 
of the commerce of Madras and of Bombay that 
107,35(5 Ills, of Cassia, were exported from Ma¬ 
labar and Canara, and that in 1841—15, there 
were imported into Bombay from Malabar and 
Canara, of Cassia, 52,(53(5 lbs. and of Cassia 
Muds, <5i),S(5Q lbs. Some of these probably find 
their way into (lie English market. This plant 
Dr. Wight considers to be the famous Car a a. of 
Rheedo, Hort. Mai. i. t. 57, referring it, doubt¬ 
fully however, to C. mere, Beinwardt, a plant 
of Java and Penang, but which seems to be suffi¬ 
ciently distinguished by being devoid of the aro¬ 
matic'qualities of the Malabar plan. Cinnamo- 
vumi iitcn is however, closely allied to another 
species, C. eucalyptoidex, which is intermediate 
between C. iners and C. nitidnm (Nees). Dr. 
Wight’s drawing of the Malabar Cassia Plant, 
sent, to the India House (v. his leones), appears 
to Dr. Boyle to agree very closely with that of 
C. encah/ptoides , given by Necs and Ebern., in 
their Pflanx Med. and which Nees v. Esenb. 
describes as Cinnamomum eucalyptoides of 
Nees ron Mend. The Cinnamomum iners of 
Reimr. is distinguished chiefly by the leaves be¬ 
ing more lanceolate, 3-nerved, nearly reinless- 
Panicles pedunculate. Segments of the perianth 
deciduous below the apex. * But both retpiire 
careful re-examination with good specimens, and 
comparison with the Malabar plant, before any 
one can determine whether this be identical with 
either or different from both. In the latter ease, 
it ought to be called Giunamomim Carnet. "The 
Chinese Cimdmomumatoniaticnrh might, no doubt 
be successfully cultivated where thfs' thriyeii so 
well. Dr. Wight *^ys, “ a set 'Tff “f^eOimetis 
(submitted officially to his examinstWh)' Tff 'the 
trees furnishing CMa on the Malabar ebdst, 
presented no fewer tharti fouT distinct species, 
including among them the genuine Cinnamon 





CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM. 
plant, the baric of the older branches of which 
it would, appear are exported from that coast as 
Cassia.” And besides, he infers that all sorts of 
Cinnamon-like plants, yielding bark of a quality 
unfit to bear the designation of Cinnamon, are 
passe<hoff as Cassia. Mr. Huxham, of Quilon, 
also states, that the former is coarser and thicker 
than the latter. Both are obtained from the 
same tree, the Cassia being the bark of the larger 
paits of the tree and the Cinnamon being peeled 
from the younger shoots and small branches.— 
Itoyle, p. 544. 

(2657) CINNAMOMUM JAVANICUM, is a 
tree with a trunk 20 feet to 30 feet high, grow¬ 
ing in Java and Borneo. The bark is of a deep 
cinnamon-brown colour, more bitter than Oulila- 
wan bark, and the leaves, when rubbed, have a 
' very sharp aromatic odour. Blume says the 
bark deserves the attention of medical men on 
account of its powerful anti spasmodic proper¬ 
ties.— Eng. Gyc. page 1089. 

(2658) CINNAMOMUM LOUBEIBII;grows 
on the lofty mountains of Cochin China, to the 
west towards Laos, Japan. The flowers of Cas¬ 
sia are produced by this species. The old and 
young branches are worthless, but the middle- 
sized shoots are superior to that of Ceylon, and 
are sold at a much higher price.— Eng. Cue. 
page 1 089. 

(2659) CINNAMOMUM NITIDUM, is a 
shrub or small tree growing on the continent of 
India. It is the plant which furnished the prin¬ 
cipal part of the ‘ Folia Malabathri’ of the old 
pharmacologists.— Eng. Oyc. page 1089. 

(2660) CINNAMOMUM BUBBUM, grows 
in Cochin China, and contains an essential oil, 
like the last species, smelling of cloves, but not 
so agreeable.— Eng. Oyc. page 1089. 

(2661) CINNAMOMUM SINTOC, grows 
on the Neilgherry mountains in Hindustan, and 
the higher mountains of Java. It is a tree 80 
feet high. The bark is in quality very like the 
true Culilawan, but not so agreeable; it is more 
bitter and drier, and more powdery when 
i chewed.— Eng. Oyc. page 1089. 

• (2662) CINNAMOMUM TAMALA, is a 

n »tive of India, wild in llerwanee and 
f Gongachora, cultivated in the gardens of 
| Bungpoor. The taste of the leaves when 
I dried is aromatic; they are sold in the shops 
1 u ?^ er the B*me of folia Malabathri Tamalapathri 
of India. Eng. Cyc. page 1089. 

(2663) CINNAMOMUM XANTHONEU- 

BON, is a tree growing on the Papuan Islands 
if™ Malaccas. The bark has great fragrance 
(when fresh but loses -this quality in time. It is 
extremely like Massoy bark as to be confound- 
with it,~~Eng, Oyc. page 10(89. 

(2864) CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM. 
SLtngE, Lauras Cinhamorimm. Cinnamomum 
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tree. This is a native of Ceylon, and Java, and is 
cultivated in various parts of the world. Bran¬ 
ches somewhat 4*cornered, smooth, leaves ovate 
or ovato-oblong, 3 nerved, flowers hoary or silky, 
segments oblong, deciduous in the middle, fertile 
stamens 9 in 3 rows, anthers 4rce|led, 8 capitate, 
abortive stamens next the eentp^U Trunk 15 to 
20 feet high, by 1| feet in dinrheter. This is 
the source of the true cinnamon, and indeed 
nearly all parts of the tree are of value and im¬ 
portance.— O’ Shaugknessy, page 539. The leaves 
of the Ceylon Cinnamon-tree, are of an oblong 
figure, generally more or less heart-shaped at the 
base; of a thick leathery texture, very smooth 
and shining on the upper side. The tree is sup¬ 
posed to produce a considerable number of va¬ 
rieties to which native names are given, but it is 
uncertain whether these are not, in part at least, 
distinct species. In addition to the aromatic oil 
contained in its bark, # the root of the Cinna¬ 
mon-tree yields camphor; the liber, oil of 
cinnamon ; the leaves, oil of cloves; and the 
fruit a peculiar terebintaceous ethereal oil. When 
the branches are peeled, the finest sticks of Cin¬ 
namon are said to be obtained from the liber of 
the middle sized branches, an inferior sort from 
the youngest shoots, and that which is produced 
by the thickest branches is considered of veiy 
little value. It is said to require a rich sandy 
soil mixed with vegetable earth. Some degree 
of shade is necessary to the young plants, which 
therefore are not cultivated in open plains, but 
in spaces in the woods where a few large forest- 
trees are left scattered about to shade them. In 
about six or seven years from the time they are 
sown, young cinnamon bushes are from four to 
six feet high : they are not however generally 
barked before the ninth year. The cinnamon 
peeling begins in May, at the end of the rains, 
and lasts till November ; the operation of peeling 
consists in nothing more than slitting the bark 
longitudinally and then cutting it across, so that 
it can be readily turned back from the wood, and 
it is tike more easy in consequence of the shoots 
which are cut for peeling not being more than 
three years old.— Eng. Cyc. page 1088. 

(2665) CINNAMON. 


Darsini, Arab 
Kurundu, Cyng. 

Kaneel, IhJT. 

Cannelic, Fvl. 

Zimmet, Kanehl, Gkr. 
Tuj, Dalcheeaee, Guz. 

Htnd. 

Canella, It. 

Cinnamon is the 


Cinnamomum, Conella.LAT. 
Kaininiiis, Malay. 
Dolclienee, Per*. 

Canelln, Port. 

Canela, Sp. 

and | Carrnwa puttay, TxH. 
Sanalinga putta, TftU 
Darasita, SaKB. 

Bark of Cinnamomum 


Zeylanicum, Nees von Esmbeck, (Lanrjis Gin- 
naommm, Linn.), and True Cinnamon of the 
shops. Ciniiamon is the Xinmnton of Exod. 
xxx. 28 (see Bible. Cyd. ii. p. 2i0), and 
the ntruftimpov of Herodotus, a name which he 
states the Greeks learned from the Phoenicians. 
The name seems derived from the Cingalese 
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Cacynnama (dulce lignum), ©r the Malar Kal¬ 
man is, which Air. Marshall says is sometimes pro¬ 
nounced Kainamanis. (r. Aniiq. of Hind. Med. 
S4 and 141.) The Cinnamon tree of Ceylon 
is about. 30 feet high. The root has the 
odour of Cinnamon as well as that of Camphor, 
and yields this principle upon distillation. The 
t wigs are somewhat 4-cornered, smooth, shining, 
and free from any downiness. The leaves are 
liable to variation, ovate, or ovate-oblong, termi¬ 
nating in an obtuse point, triple or throe-nerved, 
that is, there are three principal nerves, which 
sometimes remain separate, to the very base, but 
usually approach each other a little above the 
base, but without uniting ; there are, moreover, 
in many eases, two shorter nerves external to 
these. Leaves reticulated on the under side, 
smooth, shining, t he uppermost the smallest, with 
a good deal of the taste of cloves. Tim leaf-buds 
are naked. Panicles terminal and axillary. Flow¬ 
ers usually bisexual, rather silky. Perianth (i- 
eleft segments oblong, the upper part derirlu- 
ou«. Fertile stamens 9, in 3 rows, and 3 inner 
with 2 sessile, glands at the ba-c. Anthers 
ovate, 4-celled the 3 interior opening out¬ 
wards. 3 abortive capitate stamens (staminodia) 
in the interior of all. Ovary 1-celled, with a 
single ovule. Stigma disk-like. Drupe (or ber¬ 
ry) 1-seeded, seated in the cup-like six-lobed base 
of the perianth. Seed large, with large oily 
cotyledons : embryo above.—Native of Ceylon, 
now cultivated elsewhere, as on the Malabar 
coast, in Java, Cayenne, 8m.— Noes ron /,’. as 
J,auras Cinnamomum 128. SI. and Ch. 121. 

Ceylon Cinnamon. —Cinnamon is cultivated in 
plantations situated on the south-west of the 
island of Ceylon, between Negombo and Ma- 
tura, where the soil is nearly a pure quarl/.ose 
sand, the climate damp, showers frequent, and 
the temperature high and equable. ( Dr. Dary.) 
'Frees may be cut when six or seven years old. 
Branches three years old, or which are. from 
half an inch to three inches in diameter, are 
selected and lopped off, commencing in May 
and continuing till October. The bark is divid¬ 
ed by longitudinal incisions, of which two oppo¬ 
site to each other arc; made in the smaller 
shoots, several in the larger, and then peeled off 
in strips. After twenty-four hours, the epider¬ 
mis and the green matter under it are scraped off 
after the strips of hark have been placed on a 
convex piece of wood. The bark soon contracts 
into the form of quills, which are about, forty in- 
ehes in length, of which the smaller are introduc¬ 
ed within the larger ones, and form the ordinary 
rolls of Cinnamon. They are dried first in the 
shade and then in the sun, and sorted into Cin¬ 
namon of different, qualities, known in commerce 
as first, second, and third Cinnamon. It is im¬ 
ported chiefly from Ceylon; some also from Tel- 
Jicherry on tiie Malabar coast, probably grown at 
Anjarakandv. (r. Boyle, p. 371, and Buchanan's 
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Mysore, p. 540.) Some is also exported front other 
parts of the Madras presidency, where it was 
long since introduced by Dr. Andersou, anil growu 
at Tinnivelly, &<j. ». Jtoxb. FI. lud. ii. p. 296. 
It has been exported from Quilon v. Hoyle,p. 544. 
Besides Cinnamon, Oil of Cinnamon is produced 
and from the ripe fruits a fatty substance called 
Cinnamon Batter is expressed, which Hoyle 
supposed to be the Cumacum of Theophrastus. 
(Aniiq. of Hind. Med. p. 54b.) He finds it noted 
rin Jllicedc, Hort. Mai. i. p. 110. Cevlou Cin¬ 
namon of the best quality is in long and slender 
cylindrical bundles, about forty inches in length, 
composed of numerous quills rolled up within 
one another, each about the thickness of cartridge 
paper, smooth, pliable, breaking readily with u 
splintery fracture, and easily powdered. The co¬ 
lour of the bark is a dull, yellowish-brown, now 
usually called a Cinnamon-colour. The surface 
is intersected by pale glistening fibrils. It has a 
pleasant, grateful odour, a warm, sweetish, ami 
very agreeable taste. Besides the three qua¬ 
lities of Ceylon Cinnamon, it is also imported 
of different qualities from the Mulalmr Coast; 
and Dr. Wight has ascertained that the Cassia 
of the Indian JVninsula is sometimes exported 
ns Cinnamon, r. Hoyle, p. 541. But the Cinnamon 
plant itself has been introduced into so many 
places, that small quantities are occasionally im- 
{ ported from them, as for instance from Cayenne. 

! Some of these are employed for adulterating the 
superior and more expensiu: Ceylon Cinnamon. 
The inferior kinds are thicker find less grateful, 
and more resembling Cassia. Analysed, Cinna¬ 
mon is found to contain Volatile Oil (about 0 
parts in 1000 1, Tannin (of the nature of Catechu 
Tannin), Mucilage, lie sin. Colouring matter, Cin- 
j namic acid, and Ligneous fibre. Oil ot cinnamon. 

| is imported into Britain from Ceylon, being ob¬ 
tained by macerating the powdered rejected bark 
in a saturated solution of salt, and then distill¬ 
ing. The water which passes over is milky, 
from holding the Oil in suspension ; but this 
soon separates. About 8 ounces arc obtained 
from 8ulb. of recently prepared Cinnamon. 
Some of it is heavier and some lighter 
than water. For a long time the Dutch 
depended solely for their supply of this hark 
for the home market on the produce of the 
wild cinnamon trees in the King of Kandy’s 
territories there. At last., from the increas¬ 
ing demand, they resorted to the growth and 
more careful culture of the tree themselves. 
About the year 1794, the cultivation had suc¬ 
ceeded so well that they were enabled to meet 
the demand for the spice from trees of their own 
growth, independent of any supplies from the 
Kandian monarch’s territory. In 1798, when 
.this island fell into British hands, the load go¬ 
vernment endeavoured, after the former fashion of 
the Dutch, to restrain the production of this.article 
of commerce within due bounds, by destroying all 
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above a certain quantity. General Maitland, in 
1805, and his successors in the government, seeing 
the folly of such a ridiculous policy, very wisely 
fostered and promoted the extended cultivation of 
(innainon plantations. In the island of Java, and 
in Cochin-China, cinnamon culture has within the 
last, few years made considerable progress. The 
leaves of the cinnamon tree, when first developed, 
are of a bright red hue, then of a pale yellow, and 
lastly of a dark sinning green; when mature, 
they emit a strong aromatic odour if broken or 
nibbed in the hands, anil have the pungent taste 
of cloves. The young twigs of the true cinna¬ 
mon tree arc not downy, like those of the cassia 
bark. The plant blooms in January and Febru¬ 
ary. and the seeds ripen in July and August. 
The blossoms grow on slender foot stalks, of a 
pale yellow color, from the axilla* of the leaves 
and the extremity of the branches. They are 
numerous clusters of small white flowers, having 
a brownish shade in the centre, about the same 
size as the lilac, which it resembles. The fruit 
is a drupe, about the size, of a small hedge straw¬ 
berry, containing one seed, and of the shape of 
an acorn, which when ripe is sqft and of a dark 
purple color. I lift roots arc. fibrous, hard, and 
tough, covered with an odoriferous bark ; on the 
outside of a greyish brown, and on the inside of 
a reddish hue. They strike about three feet into 
the earth, and spread to a considerable distance. 
Mauv ol them smell strongly of camphor, which is 
sometimes extracted from 'them. The trees in 
their wild state will grow ordinarily to the height 
of 80 feci. The trunk is about three feet m i-ir- 
ouniferenee, and throws out a great number of 
large spreading horizontal branches, clothed with 
thick foliage. \\ hen cultivated for their bark, 
the trees are not permitted in rki above the 
height, of ten feet. 

faster a .V rc/upe/m/n avd Us general ram/e. 
According to Mr. GrawfurJ, ('imiamon, the 
kavu-iiumis, or sweet-wood of the Malays, 
the true cinnamon ol I’cvloii, is certainly not 
a native plant of any inland of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, nor are the cinnamons of Coehiu- 
. 11,111 a nd. China. Most of the large islands, 
however, produce one, or perhaps several species, 
with tittle aroma, and consequently of little ya¬ 
rn. A cinnamon ot this description is produced 

T ci* 1 ’ Hornet;, and Luzon, but is 

< escaped as most abundant in Mindano. Of 
late years, however, the cinnamon of .Ceylon has 

• Vt C, r ate(I ' v *Hi some success iii ; Java, and 
m te British settlements m the. Straits of Ma- 

• ?ca, and as the climate is suitable and the 

H * * V .. ° Ile ’ roQuiriiip but a moderate 

'.sY S01 ^> ^ seems to be one of the exotics 
most likely to succeed. —Oraicfurd Die: pane. 100. 

» ttlioiigh; (according to Mr. Crawford) the 
« cm ^a®on is not a naftive of the islands 

2lJ^ taStert ! Marshall, iu his 

ueseriptiou and history of the tree, (“ Annals 
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of Philos,” vol. x.) assigus very extensive limits 
to its cultivation, lie asserts that it is found 
on the Malabar coast, in Cochin-China, and 
Tonquin, Sumatra, the Soolo Archipelago, Bor¬ 
neo, Timor, the Nicobar and Philippine islands. 
Jt has been transplanted, and grows well in the 
Mauritius, Bourbon and the eustern coast of Af¬ 
rica ; in the Brazils, Guiana, in South America, 
and Uuadnloupe, Martinique, Tobago, and Ja¬ 
maica : but produces in the West a bark of every 
inferior quality to the Oriental. Kumphius has 
remarked, that the trees which yield cinnamon, 
cassia, and clove bark ( Ghiuumonmi Galilaban), 
though so much alike, arc hardly ever found in 
the same countries. The bain clove bark has 
been applied to the barks of two different trees 
belonging to the natural order Lnurinetr. One 
of these barks is frequently called “ Culilaban 
bark.” It consists of almost Hat pieces, and is 
obtained from Cintiitmonitm Calilafjan, a tree 
growing in Amboyua,*aud probably other parts 
of the Moluccas. The other bark, known as clove 
Imrk, occurs in quills, which are imported from 
South America. Murray says it is produced by 
the M//r lux caropkyllala , a tree termed by De- 
Candolle Sj/zufinM carup/n/f/ieinn. It appears, 
however, that this is an error, for both Nees and 
Von Marlins declare it to be the produce of Di- 
cyptHiuMi caryophyllul unt ; and the last quoted 
authority states that this tree is the noblest 
of all the laurels found in the Brazils, where 
it is called “ Pao Crao.” It grows at Para 
and Bio Negro. 

('nlticulion —Cinamon may be propagated 
by seeds, plants, or layers; roots also, if 
carefully transplanted, will thrive in favourable 
localities, and yield useful shoots in twelve 
months. It is usually cultivated from suck¬ 
ers, which should not have more than three 
or four leaves, and require continual water¬ 
ing. If raised lroiu seed, the young plants are 
kept, in a nursery for a year or two, and then 
transplanted ; but the trees horn seeds are longer 
in arriving at maturity. The plants are kept well 
earthed about the roots to retain the moisture, 
and cocoa-nut husks are placed above them, which 
in time form an excellent compost. A cinna¬ 
mon plantation, even iu a favorable locality sel¬ 
dom yields much return until eight or nine years 
have elapsed. The mode of cultivation pursued 
by the natives differs lrom that followed in the 
plantations of the Europeans. The native system 
is to allow the cinnamon to grow large before 
cutting; the European practice is to cut it young. 
The result is that the native produces quantity, 
but coarse ; the European produces quality, but 
less in quantity. Native growers, t&fosider the 
bush or tree decidedly weakened by its being 
kept down by constant cutting twice a year; and 
that their plants are stronger and better. The 
two systems might be judiciously blended. Jn 
cutting the cinnamon sticks for peeling, as the 
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Europeans do it twice a year, there is always of Kandy, which have a temperate climate, the 
risk of losing much valuable young wood, which tree flourishes well: a rather elevated situation, 
is destroyed in slashing into the bushes, with with shelter, contributing to the luxuriance of 
catties (bui-hooks) to take out that which is in a the plants. The best soil for it appears to be 
fit state for peeling, all of which is so much loss a pure quartz sand, which in some places rests 
from the next cutting; and on this ground we on black moss or mould. From the surface to 
should be inclined to advocate cutting once a the depth of a few incites, this sand is & fine 
year. There are, we know, other considerations in its nature and as pearly white in its appear- 
than the mere growth of the sticks to be taken ance as the best table salt; but below that depth 
into account. Of these may be named the time and near the roots of the bushes, the sand is 
when the bark peels best from the stick, which of greyish. A specimen of this soil being carefully 
course must depend upon age as well as seasou, dried by Dr. Davy, was found to consist ol 98 5 
the excited or uuexcited state of the shoots, and silicious sand, 0 5 vegetable matter, and lTwater 
their several effects upon the quality of the spice. —in 100 parts. This circumstance impresses' 
Weeding the plantations does not. seem to be of one very strongly on visiting the cinnamon gar- 
so much consequence, if the shrub gets plenty of dens ; it seems so strange to see a plain ol pure 
free air all round it. Cinnamon land continues quartz sand whitened in the sun, and yet cover- 
to yield abundantly crop after crop, not for years ed over with a luxuriant growth of trees, in 
but for scores of years. The greater portion of richer soils the aroma does not seem to develop 
the late preserved plantations in Ceylon were itself in the same concentrated form. A mix- 
planted by the Dutch, tme hundred years ago, ture of loam and peat, with sand, is said, how- 
and the bushes ave stated to be as vigor- ever, to form a good soil in some localities, 
ous as ever, and quite likely to go on yield- These plantations may well suggest a doubt as 
ing crops till the year 2000. This productive- to the truth of the proposition so unqualifiedly 
ness can only be accounted' for on Liebig's prill- laid clown by some authors, that “ earth desti- 
eiple of returning to the soil a portion of wha t we tute of organic matter cannot sustain vegeta- 
take from it. In the operation of peeling ciana- tion.” Certainly it is not organic matter which 
mon, the tops ancl lateral branches are cut off, supports the cinnamon trees of Colombo, 
and left by the peelers on the ground close to Peeling .—The best cinnamon is obtained from 

the bushes. These, no doubt, furnish a consi- the stalks or twigs, which shoot up in a cluster of 
derable quantity of manure to the plants. The eight or ten together from the roots, after the pa- 
general appearance of the plantation is that of a rent bush or tree has been cut down. These shoots 
copse, with laurel leaves and stems, about the are cut once in about three years, close to the 
thickness of hazel ; occasionally a tree may be ground. Great care is requisite, both as to the 
seen which, having been allowed to grow for exact size and age ; for if the bark is too young 
seed, has reached a height of forty or fifty feet, it has a green taste, if too old it is rough ami 
with a trunk eighteen inches in diameter. When gritty. These shoots yield an incomparably fiue 
in full bloom, the cinnamon bushes have a very cinnamon bark. When cut for peeling they are 
beautiful appearance, the small white petals at- of various sizes and lengths, depending on the 
fording a most agreeable contrast with the (lame- texture of the bark. These rods afford the hazel- 
colored extremities of the upper, and the dark like walking sticks so much esteemed by stran- 
greeu of the inferior foliage, with the blossoms gei's, and which, though difficult to be procured 
of various lovely parasitical plants. The ciana- during the prevalence of the oppressive cinna¬ 
mon tree flourishes only in a small portion of mon regulations, may now be very easily obtain- 
the island of Ceylon. It is chiefly confined to ed from proprietors of grounds producing that 
the south-west angle, formed by* the sea coast, spice. Cinnamon is barked at two periods of 
from Tangalle in the south to Cliilaw on the the year, between April and December. Those 
west. It is in a climate of agreeable tempera- suckers which are considered fit for cutting, are 
ture, which is at once hot and moist; hot from usually about three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
its tropical position, and moist from the frequen- meter, and five feet or more long. The first 
cy and plentifulness of rains. The general level operation is to strip them of the outside pellicle 
of the country is low, in the midst of fresh- of bark. The twigs are thpn ripped up length- 
water lakes, divided from the sea bv a narrow wise with the point of a knife, and the liber or 
riband of land. And the water in tlm soil of inner bark gradually loosene4$U it can be en¬ 
tire cinnamon gardens is of extraordinary purity, tirely taken off. While drying they are put up 
so as to be for that reason much in request iu into long narrow rolls, called “ quids,” then 
the neighbouring city as a beverage. This ex- stuck into one another, so as to form pipes about 
act combination of influences does not occur three or four feet long, which are afterwards 
any where else in the island, at least not in the made up in round hpwjles. During the first 
same degree. The cultivation principally centres day the cinnamon is suspended under shelter 
round Colombo, the capital and principal port, upon open platforms, and .on the second day it 
On the hills and valleys, in the neighbourliood is placed on wicker-work shelves, and exposed to 
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the sun until sufficiently dry to be examined and 
sorted for shipment. It is brought home in 
bags or bales of SO or 00 lbs. weight, and class¬ 
ed before export into three sorts 5 first, second, 
and third quality. The different kinds of cin¬ 
namon bark may be thus classified, according to 
quality. 

1 . That which ranks above all others in qua¬ 
lity, is known by the Singhalese name of panne 
or raw kuroondu, sharp sweet, or honey cin¬ 
namon. 

2. Nay a kuroondu , snake cinnamon. 

3 . Kapoorn kuroondu , camphorated cinnamon, 
from the very strong smell of camphor which it 
possesses. This variety is principally obtained 
from the plantations of the interior. 

4 . Kahate or canalle kuroondu , astringent, 
cinnamon. In this species the bark peels off 
very easily, and smells agreeably when fresh, but 
it has a bitter taste. 

5 . Savel kuroondu, mucilaginous or glutinous 
cinnamon. This sort acquires a very considera¬ 
ble degree of hardness, which the chewing of it 
sufficiently proves. It has otherwise little taste, 
and an ungrateful smell; but the color is very 
fine, and it is often mixed with the first and best 
sort ; the color being much alike, excepting only 
that in the good sort some few yellowish spots 
appear towards the extremities. 

f>. Dawool kuroondu, or drum cinnamon. The 
wood of this tree, when grown hard, is light 
and tough, and the natives make some of their 
vessels and drums of it. The bark is of a pale 
color. 

7. Nika kuroondu, wild cinnamon, whose leaf 
resembles that of the nicasol {Vilax Neff undo). 
The bark of this tree has neither taste nor smell 
when peeled, and is made use of by the natives 
only in physic, and to extract an oil from to 
anoint their bodies. 

8 . Mai kuroondu, flowering cinnamon, because 
this tree is always in blossom. The substance 
of the wood never becomes so solid and weighty 
in this as in the other named species, which are 
sometimes nine or ten feet in circumference. If 
this ever-flowering cinnamon be cut or bored, a 
limpid water will issue out of the wound ; but it 
is of use only for the leaves and bark. 

9. Toupat kuroondu, trefoil cinnamon, of which 
there are three varieties, which grow in the moun¬ 
tains and valleys of the interior about Kandy. 

| 10. We kuroondu, white ant’s cinnamon. The 

( first-named four of these are, however, alone varie- 
[ f* es °f the Cinnomonum terum. Good cinnamon 
| is known by the following properties :—It is 
thin and rather pliable; it ought to be about the 
substance of royal paper, or somewhat thicker. 
> It admits of a considerable degree of pressure, 
i and bends before it breaks; the fracture is then 
i 8 Pjiatering. It is of a light color, approaching to 
; .vellow, bordering but little upon the brown; it 
| possesses a sweetish taste, at the same time it is 
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not stronger than can be borne without pain, and 
is not succeeded by any after-taste. The more 
cinnamon departs freon these characteristics, the 
coarser and less serviceable it is esteemed; and 
it should be rejected if it be hard, and thick as 
a half-crown piece ; if it be very dark colored 
or brown ; if it be very pungent and hot on the 
tongue, with a taste bordering upon that of clo¬ 
ves, so that it cannot be suffered without pain. 
Particular care should be taken that it is not 
false-packed, or mixed with cinnamon of a com¬ 
mon sort. 

Malacca Cinnamon —The following remarks, by 
Mr. Dunewille, of Malacca, as to the suitability of 
the Straits’ Settlements for cinnamon culture, are 
interesting, although in some instauces a repe¬ 
tition of previous observations :—It. appears, - 
from experience, that the soil of Ceylon is more 
favourable to the growth of cinnamon than to 
that of any other aromatic plant, and I find the 
climate of Ceylon, if at all, differs but in a very 
slight degree from that of the Straits. 1 there¬ 
fore conclude that the spice, if cultivated in the 
Straits, will prove superior to that of Ceylon, if 
one may judge from the various spices that 
grow here nlmost wild, and it would moreover 
yield a better return than in Ceylon. My sup¬ 
position is confirmed from having seen the spice 
which was prepared last year in Pringet by the 
Honorable Resident Councillor of Malacca, and 
which 1 found to be equally as good in every 
respect as that grown and cultivated in the 
maritime provinces in Ceylon. A sandy soil is 
that which is generally selected for cinnamon, 
but other soils may be chosen also, such as a 
mixture of sandy with red soil, free from quartz, 
gravel, or rock, also red and dark brown soils. 
Such land in a flat country is preferable to hilly 
spots, upon which, however, cinnamon also 
grows, and are known by the name of the “ Kan- 
dian Mountains.” The soil that is rocky and 
stony under the surface is bad, and. not adapted 
for the cultivation of cinnamon, as the trees 
would neither grow fast, nor yield a remunera¬ 
tive return. When a tract of land of the above 
description is selected, the whole of the ground 
should be cleared, leaving a few trees for shade, 
to which the laborers might return for rest and 
relaxation; these may be from 50 to 60 feet 
apart. The trees felled should be well lopped, 
burnt and cleared away, the stumps should be 
removed with roots, "after which they may be 
allowed to remain, in order to save expense of 
carriage, merely by observing some degree of 
order in the disposition, by forming regular, rows 
of which the intervening spaces are planted with 
cinnamon. The ground being thus cleared, holes 
may be dug at eight to. ten feet, apart, and of 
one foot square ; the distance from each plant 
will depend upon the nature of the. soilthat 
is, the poorer the soil, the nearer to each other 
should the trees be planted, and tice versa. When 
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this operation is over, should the holes be intend¬ 
ed for cinnamon roots, or stumps, the latter must 
be carefully removed with as much earth ns can 
he carried up with them and placed in the holes, 
Taking care not to return the earth removed ori¬ 
ginally in digging the holes, which are to be fill¬ 
ed with the soil scraped from the surface, which 
has been previously burnt, exposed, and formed 
into manure. Should no rain have fallen after 


the placing of the mots in the holes, the stumps three years, then twice a year will answer 
should be well covered, and watered morning purpose ; as bv that time the trees will fi 


s 

ami 


evening, until such time as the sprouts 
shoot out fresh buds, which will lie iti a fortnight 
or so from the time they were transplanted, when 
the watering may be discontinued. In a mouth 
the new shoots will be three or four inches high ; 
this much depends upou the weather. If the 
holes be intended for young plants or seedlings, 
the plants must be removed with boles of earth 
from the nurseries, and placed in the holes, taking 
the satnc care as with the stumps, both in water¬ 
ing and covering, in the event of its being dry 
weather. When the seedlings take root, the cover¬ 
ings should not lw removed until the plants 
throw out a new pair of leaves from the buds, 
which is a sign of their haring taken root. When 
a plantation is formed of old stumps, all the. 
branches should be. cut down within six indies 
from the ground ; this should he done with one 
stroke of a sharp instrument, in order to avoid 
the splitting of the stem. From these stumps 
cinnamon may be cut and peeled within eighteen 
months from the time of transplanting. Often 
this is done after the lapse of twelvemonths 
from the time of transplanting. From seedlings 
one cannot expect, to gather a crop before two 
or three years from the time the plants wa re 
transplanted, when there, will be. but one or a 
single tree, which when cut down as already 
shown, four or six inches to the ground, ought 
to be covered with fresh earth gathered from 
the space between the rows, and formed in 
a heap round the plant. The next crop will be 
three or four times as much as the first, from the 
number of sprouts the stem will throw out, and 
so on every year, the crop increasing according 
to the number of sprouts each stem will throw- 
out yearly from the cuttings. In the course of 
seven or eight years, the space left between the 
rows will only* admit the peelers and others to 
go round the bushes, weed, dear and remove 
cuttings, as the branches from each bush will 
almost touch each other at their ends. It is 
essentially necessary to take every care not to 
allow any creepers or other weeds to grow, the 
former interfere with the growth of the bushes 
by entangling, because it not only takes out so 
much of the support feeding the cinnamon trees, 
but interferes with the peelers during the cutting 
season, and prevents the branches growing up 
straight with a free circulation of air. The plan¬ 
tation ought to be kept clean and free from 
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weeds; the cinnamon requires no manuring, but 
when the plantation is weeding the bhshes 
should be covered with the surface soil and rais¬ 
ing the ground round the bush by making a 
heap of the earth, which answers well in lieu of 
manure. This operation must be attended to ns 
soon as the cinnamon sticks are removed for 
peeling. The plantation requires weeding three 
! or four times a year during the first two or 

the 

purpose ; as liv Hint time the trees will form 
into hushes and destroy 'the seeds of the 
weeds on the ground. The forming of a nur¬ 
sery is necessary, for which a space of ground, 
say an acre, should lie selected in a rich hit of 
soil free from stones. Clear the whole brush¬ 
wood, only leaving the large trees for shade, re¬ 
move all stones, stumps, and roots, dig the place 
well six or eight inches deep, then form into long 
beds of t hree or four feet wide, put the seeds down 
nine, or twelve inches apart, cover them eight or 
twelve, inches above the ground by a platform, 
and water them every other day until the seeds 
grow up and give one pair of leaves, then leave 
oil' watering (unless great dry weather prevail, 
when it. ought to be continued ) but not uncover 
until t he plants grow up six or eight inches high, 
and win bear the sun; these seedlings will be 
ready for transplanting after three months from 
the time they were sown. The forming of nur¬ 
series is done at the close of the year, before De¬ 
cember. When this is done first, the party com¬ 
mences clearing and preparing the land during 
the dry season, which is from Ihe beginning of 
December up to the end of March following. 
April will set in with heavy rain (it is general I v 
so in Ceylon), and it will continue wet weather 
till the end of August, very often till September 
and October, and you have the benefit of lour or 
five months rain. The cinnamon seeds are to be 
gathered when they are fully ripe, they must be 
heaped up in a shady place, to have the outside 
red pulp rotted, when it turns quite black, then 
have the seeds trampled or otherwise freed from 
the decomposed pulp, without injuring the seeds, 
and well washed in water (just ns is done to 
cherry coffee, before they are made into parch¬ 
ment iu the whole shell). Finally, have the seeds 
well dried in the air without exposing them to 
the sun, and then put them in on the ground 
prepared for their reception. In washing the 
seeds, those that doat on the surface should he 
rejected. If cinnamon seeds after washing be 
exposed to the sun, even for twenty minutes, the 
shells will crack in two, and this prevents the 
seeds from growing. There are five different 
sorts of cinnamon, viz. :■— 

1st is called Fanny Meers Carundoo. 

2nd „ Tittha „ „ 

Kahatte „ „ 

Wallee „ „ 

Saveli 


3rd 
4th 
5 ill 
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Of these, the first kind is the best of ell, the 
2nd and 3rd, although inferior, are peeled like¬ 
wise, the 4th and 5th .are spurious. '1 he distinc¬ 
tion in the cinnamon can l>e known both by taste, 
and by the shape of the leaves on the tree, and. ex¬ 
perienced “Challva” men wili judge the cinnamon 
by firsf sight. The quality of the bark depends up¬ 
on its situation in the branch, that peeled iroin 
the middle of the bush or branch being the most, 
superior, and classed as 1st sort, that taken iroin 
the upper end is the 2nd quality, while the bark 
removed from the base oi the branch, or the 
tiiickest end, is the inferior, and called the ord 
sort. From the einuamon bark refused in the 
sorting store of all kinds, in separating the first, 
second and third qualities and in making bales 
for exportation, the refuse is collected, and bv a 
chemical process cinnamon oil is extracted, which 
sells very high, with an export duty of 3s. or 
]$ rupees on each ounce, exclusive of the British 
duties payable in England for importation, which 
is at present one shilling and three pence per 
pound. No export duties exist in the .Straits 
Settlements. Of the cinnamon roots camphor is 
made, which sells well both in Ceylon and other 
parts of the world. Cinnamon, as a medicine, is 
a powerful stimulant, but it is not much used 
alone. It is generally united with other tonics 
and stimulants, but its ordinary use is to mask 
the disagreeable odor and taste of other medicines. 
The oil of cinnamon is prepared by being coarsely 
powdered and macerated in sea water for two 
days and two nights, mid both are put into the 
still. A light oil comes over with the water, 
and floats on its surface ; a heavy oil sinks to 
the bottom of the receiver, four hours before the 
light oil separates from the water, and whilst 
the heavy oil countines to be precipitated for ten, 
twelve, or sometimes fourteen days. The heavy 
oil, which separates first, is about the same color 
as the light oil, hut sometimes the portion which 
separates last has a browner shade than the su¬ 
pernatant oil. The same water can be used ad¬ 
vantageously in a second distillation. Professor 
Duncan informs us that, 80 lbs. of newly-prepar¬ 
ed cinnamon yield about 2£ ozs. of oil, which 
floats upon the water, and 5 $ of heavy oil. The 
same quantity of cinnamon, if kept ju store for 
many years, yields 2 oz. of light oil and 5 oz. 
of heavy oil. Cinnamon oil is obtained from the 
fragments of hark which remain after peeling, 
sorting, and packing. It is distilled over with 
difficulty, and the process is promoted by the 
addition of salt water, and the use of a low still. 
The oil thus obtained by distillation is .at first of 
yellow color, but soon assumes a reddish brown 
hue. It lias an odor intermediate between that 
of cinnamon and vanilla, but possesses in a high 
degree both the sweet burning taste and the 
agreeable aromatic smell of cinnamon. It is 
heavier than water, its specific gravity being 
2*035, The ripe fruit of this tree yields a con¬ 


crete oil called uiimamon suet, which was for¬ 
merly employed to make candles for the Kaudian 
kings. Au oil, called clove oil, is also distilled 
from the leaf, which is said to lie equal in aro¬ 
matic pungency to that made from the dove at 
the Moluccas. The following were the quanti¬ 
ties sold, and the average prices realised during 
the Butch rule iu Ceylon :— 


1000 
1700 
17J0 
i 720 
1 7-4-0 
1700 
17*0 
1784. 


3.7*>0 bales 

sold 

8 <1. 

at 4 8 all round. 

3,750 

7 > 

4 8 

>• 

3; 500 

J> 

4 4 


5.000 

M 

4 4 


4.000 

» 

9 3 

»» 

5,000 

»» 

8 5 

»» 

2.5O0 

»» 

12 <» 


2,500 

• » 

17 4 

M 


Ihe last quotation appears to have been the 
highest ever obtained for cinnamon, for 17s. 8d. 
average would give about 22s. for the first sort 
In later years we find the deliveries and prices 
to have been as follows :— 


... d. 

1824 . O.iM bide* sold it 6 0 nil ronud. 

l*2rt . 3,018 „ (5 O 

Ik.40 . 6 849 .. 7 8,. 

1842 . 1.01 * „ — 

1815 . 3 213 „ — 


j 1 he comparative exports of cinnamon from 
! Ceylon in the first six months of 1858, as com¬ 
pared with the same period of 1852 are as 
follows:— 


1833. 1832. 

Hi.*. Jbs. 

(Quarter ending 5th Jmiunn... 99 7?8 ... 93,291 
5lli April ... 7 3,815 ... 135,248 


Total.173 593 ... 228,539 

The diminished export was caused by the pros¬ 
pective abolition of the export duty, which came 
into operation on the 1st July last. The quanti¬ 
ty that will l»c sent to the English market by the 
close of the year (1853) will lie something pro¬ 
digious compared with the average consumption. 
From October 10, 1852, to July 22, 1853, the 
shipments were 406,326 Jbs. 

KETCHN OI' CINNAMON’ EXPORTED rttOM CEYLON, SHOWIKQ 




QUANTITY AND 

value. 



Qunntitv. 

Value. 


Quantity. 

Talus. 

Year, 

lbs ' 

Jl 

Tear. 

lbs. 

£ 

1 836 

.. 734.361 . 

— 

1815 

408,211 ... 

40,821 

1837 

.. 556.110 . 

_ 

1846 

491*056 ... 

49,165 

lS3S 

.. 398,198 . 

— 

1847 

447,369 ... 

44,736 

1839 

Mm,592 . 

— 

1848 

491,688 .. 

49,168 

3840 

.. 389,373 

— j 

1849 

733.783 ... 

73,376 

1841 . 

.. 317,919 .. 

24,857 | 

3850 

644,857 .. 

64,485 

1842 . 

.. 181,146 

„ 15,207 I 

1851 

600,518 M# 

50.051 

18*3 . 

.. 632,704 .. 

. 66,270 

1852 . 

427,667 ... 

42,766 

1SW . 

.. 1,057,841 .. 

. 105,784 / 





The question of the export duty oneinnamon 
hag, during the last twenty years, occupied a 
considerable space in Ceylon correspondence and 
the Island journals. This duty was first-impos¬ 
ed in 1832, on the abolition of the Government 
monopoly, and was then fixed at the rate of 8s. 
per lb. on all qualities. From the 19th April, 
1835, it was fixed at 3s. per lb. on the best, and 
2s. on the second quality. It was reduced in 
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January, 1337, to 2s. 9d. on the first and second 
sorts, and 2s. on the third ; and in June, 1841, 
to 2s. on all qualities ; in 1S43, to Is. ; and ih 
September, 1848, to 4d. per lb. Such a rate 
Of export duty could be maintained only on an 
article for which there was a considerable de¬ 
mand, and which could not be supplied from 
other places, and this was for a long time the 
case. The circumstances are now different, and 
the abolition of the duty, which has so repeat¬ 
edly been brought under the notice of the Trea¬ 
sury, has at length been determined on. The 
quantity of cinnamon, &e., taken for consump¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom, scarcely amounts to 
2,800 bales per annum. The sale and consump¬ 
tion is nearly stationary, and cinnamon is only 
in demand for those finer purposes for which cas¬ 
sia, its competitor, cannot be used. Whibt Bri¬ 
tain imported the large amount of 700,095 lbs. 
in 1850, only 28,347 lbs. went into consump¬ 
tion. The consumption has declined in the last 
two years to about 21,500 lbs. Cinnamon is 
now imported into the United Kingdom duty 
free. The land under cultivation with cinna¬ 
mon in Ceylon is about 13,000 acres, principally 
in the western and southern provinces. The 
number of gardens being eleven at Kaderane, 
seven at Ekelli, seven at Morotto, six at Ma- 
randham, and two at Willisene. 

Khasya Hill Cinnamon. —In the Khasia Hills, 
the trade in Cinnamon is of recent introduction, 
and was much encouraged by Mr. lnglis, to 
whose exertions, the people there are so greatly 
indebted ; the cinnamon is the peeled bark of a 
small species of Cinnamomum allied to that of 
Ceylon, and though inferior in flavour and muci¬ 
laginous (like cassia), finds a ready market at 
Calcutta. It has been used to adulterate the 
Ceylon cinnamon; and an extensive fraud was 
attempted by some Europeans at Calcutta, who 
sent boxes of this with a top layer of the genuine 
to England. The smell of the cinnamon loads 
was as fragrant as that of the fish was offensive. 
—Hooker Him. Journal , Vol. II. page 309. 

iStraits of Malacca Cinnamon. —Several enter¬ 
prising planters have recently commenced the 
cultivation of this spice at Singapore and Malac¬ 
ca. The plants already promise well. Indeed 
there can. be little doubt of its thriving, as the 
tree has been long grown in gardens and plea¬ 
sure grounds in those settlements, as an orna¬ 
mental plant, and has always flourished. The 
Ceylon article is being supplanted in the conti¬ 
nental markets by a cheaper one, of China and 
Malabar growth. * 

Java Cinnamon. —The Javanese, tempted by 
the fatally high prices caused by the excessvie 
duties on our Colonial spice, smuggled a quanti¬ 
ty of seed, and with it a cinnamon cultiva¬ 
tor, out of the island, and have since paid eori- 
siderable attention to its growth. The Butch 
have at present more than five millions of 


CINNAMON. 

plants, equal to npwards of 5,000 acres, the 
greater part of which are in tolerably full bear¬ 
ing. The cinnamon trees in Java begin to 
blossom in the month of March. They do not 
all flower at the same time, but in succession. 
The fruit begins to ripen in October in th$ same 
manner, so that the crop lasts from October to 
February. In Ceylon the blossom begins to ap¬ 
pear in November. The seeds when plucked 
ought to be fully ripe, and after being separated 
from the outer pulpy covering, should be dried 
in the shade. They can be kept for two or three 
months in dry sand or ashes, but must not lx; 
exposed to the sun, as they would split, and 
thus be rendered useless. The plants in nurse¬ 
ries must be well sheltered from the sun and 
heavy rains, but the plants are strengthened by 
the covers being removed at night when heavy 
rains are not expected to fall, and in the day time 
when only light rains prevail. The mode of 
planting out, cultivation, preparing the bark, 
&c., appears to be the same in Java as that 
practised in Ceylon. The only difference is 
that while in Ceylon the cinnamon, when ready 
for market, is packed in “ gunny” or canvass 
bags, in Java it is put into boxes, made of wood 
free from any smell or flavor which would injure 
the spice. The inferior cinnamon, however, 
is packed in straw mats. The following is a re¬ 
turn of the extent of cinnamon culture in 
Java :— 

In 1840. In 1841. 

Residencies in which cinnamon is cultivated, 10.,. 10 

Number of plantations,.. 48... 49 

„ families devoted to this culture.. 7*901 . . 9,088 

„ paid htdjans, . 294 .. 346 

Extent of ground occupied by the cultiva¬ 
tion, in bnhus of 71 decametres,. » . 1,690 ... 1,880 

Cinnamon trees of which the bark can be 

taken,. 1,106*068 ... 1*407,218 

Young trees in the parks,. 2,478,427 ... 2,666,774 

For renewing,...,. 807,000 ... 86303 

Total. .. 8391,998 ... 4,069,787 

Cinnamon crop, in Dutch lbs .. 67374 ... 88,219 

„ refuse, . 23,283... 82303 

The number of trees peeled in 1842 was taken 

at 1,824,599, and the crop reckoned at 108,905 
lbs. In the residency of Bantam, four trees 
suffice to produce a pound of ciffnamon, whilst 
in the other residencies eleven trees must gene¬ 
rally be stripped to furnish the same quantity ; 
in 1839 one pound could scarcely be obtained 
from thirteen trees. This cultivation increases 
each year, and the quantity of the produce im¬ 
proves, whilst the expeiises diminish. However, 
the Butch Government has judged it proper not 
to extend it, althongh tbe soil of Hr& appears 
favourable to this enfttore. From 200,000 to 
800,000 lbs. of true 1 cinnamon, iwt freed ftom 
its epidermic, is exported frottneflY Cochin- 
China, 











Ol^NAMPN. 

JAVA CINNAMON a^U) IN, HOLLAND. 


In 1835 

>- u*. 

. 2,200 

„ ISM 

. 1,300 

„ 1837 

. l.fiOO 

„ 1838 

. 2,100 

.. 4,700 

, 1S3» 

„ u«o 

. 7 ,aoo , 


lb#. 


In 1841. 23,000 

„ 1842 . i:i,000 

1848......:. 28,000 

„ 1841. 101,400 

„ 1845 . 184,500 

... 1848. 250,550 


STATISTICS OF 
1842. 

Imported . 2,1 (Mi 

Kn ported. 3,001 

1 tiitv paid. ... 838 

Sl.K-k. 2,700 

Si mm oh (lx, j». 398. 

London Market .— 
distinguished 


packages 

1843. 

... 4,468 .. 

... 3,y«4 .. 

7»8 .. 
... 2,022 .. 


IN LONDON 

1844. 

. 0,197 
0,712 
801 
4.230 


1845. 
8 , 000 . 
0,031. 
I,itl2. 
5,540. 


are 


‘ Four kinds of cinnamon 
in the London markets; 
namely Ceylon, Tellicherrv, Malabar, and .Java 
cinnamon. * The latter however, is rarely met 
with. A fifth kind, called Cayenne, occurs 
in French commerce. “ I. Ceylon cinnamon.— 
This is the most esteemed kind. The fasci¬ 
culi or compound quills, of which the lades 
are made up, are about three feet six inches 
long, slender and shivery, and are composed 
of several smaller quills, inclosed one, within 
the other. The hark is thin (the finest being 
scarcely thicker than drawing-paper,) smooth, of 
a light yellow-brown, or brownish-yellow colour, 
moderately pliable, with a splintery fracture, es¬ 
pecially in the longitudinal direction. The inner 
side, or liber, is darker and browner, and con¬ 
tains, according to Kees, small medullary rays 
filled with a red juice, and which he regards as 
the peculiar bearers of the aroma. The odour 
of the hark is highly fragrant. The flavour 
is warm, sweetish, and agreeable. Inspection and 
ta-ting are the methods resorted to for ascer¬ 
taining the qualities of cinnamon. Ceylon 
cinnamon is characterized by being cut obliquely 
at. the bottom of the quill, whereas the other 
kinds are cut transversely, fn the London mar¬ 
ket, three qualities of Ceylon cinnamon arc dis¬ 
tinguished ; viz, first, seconds, and thirds, in¬ 
ferior kinds thicker, darker, browner, and have a 
pungent, succeeded by a bitter, taste. “ 2. Tel- 
liolierry or Bombay cinnamon, is grown on one 
estate only, at Tellicherry, by Mr. Brown, and 
is wholly consigned to Messrs. Forlies and Co., 
only 120 or 130 bales nre annually imported, 
in appearance, it. is equal to the Ceylon kind, but 
the internal surface of the bark is more fibrous, 
ami the flavour is inferior. It is superior to the 
Malabar variety. “ 3. Madras orMalabar cinna¬ 
mon, is of inferior quality. It is coarser 
and inferior in flavour to the other kinds. In 
thickness, it approximates to cassia lignea. Its 
quality has annually deteriorated since its intro¬ 
duction into the market. It does not meet with 
a ready sole,, and it is expected that its importa¬ 
tion will cease. 4. Java cinnamon. This is 
Mid to be equal in quality, to the, Ceylon sort. 
“ 5. Cayenne CinnainQtL This. is unknown iu the 
London market. Its volatile oil is more acrid 


CITRIC ACID. 

and peppery than tlie oil from Ceylon cinnamon.” 
— Haasel'ii Food and it* aduUerations, p. 399. 
(2666) CINNAMON OIL. 

Tuj-ka-tefl. Daichecncekn-teil, lllND. 

Is generally prepared from the coarsest part of 
the bark, by maceration in sea-water, and then 
distilling with a slow fire. It is one of the most 
powerful stimulants in the Materia medica. 
The finest has the flavour of cinnamon, and the 
inferior a considerable mixture of the clove taste. 
Cassia oil is sold in Bombay under the designa¬ 
tion of cinnamon oil; no importations of the 
latter kind into Bombay being on record during 
the last few years.— Faulkner. 

(2667) CINNAMON STONE. A precious 
stone of a red colour, with occush nially a brawn 
or orange tinge; translucent, rarely transparent, 
and lustre resinous. They nre procured in Cey¬ 
lon and llrazil.— Faulkner. 

(2668) CINNAMON TREE, Wood. The 
Wood of the Cinnamon tree is used for fuel, and 
for some articles of furniture : the roots are said 
to contain a large, quantity of pure and very 
volatile Camphor, highly esteemed iu Ceylon. 
It has been introduced into Sicily, the Cape de 
Yerd Islands; Brazil; the Mauritius, Pondicherry; 
Gmulaloupc, St. Vincents, and Cayenne, the 
produce of the last locality being inferior only to 
that of Ceylon.— O' Sh a ugh uex.yj. 

(2669) CISSAMl’ELOS. Nemooks, IJisn. 

The extract of Pareira is a valuable astring¬ 
ent diuretic in doses of twenty grains dissolved iu 
water thrice daily. The extract of nemookn af¬ 
fords a good substitute for this useful article. 
An infusion of neemooka is also made. In its 
use, and dose, it is the same as the infusion of 
Pareira. for which the nemooka is an efficient, 
substitute— Ueng. P/iar. p. 302. 

(2670) CISSCS Q,C A I) RANG CLARIS. Lin. 
Seed and leaf of the four-angled eissus. 

rodie and cllcy, 


lYmndci 

Tam. 

Nillnr ken 
Dck. 

1 l.irjoni, Hind. 


I»inj 


Nullcroo vilooloo and nkoo, 

I ?.' M " 

and past, [ Ynjini vullie. 8 ans. 

I Ainxtie ts Alai. Med. f>. 260. 

Stems four angled, winged and jointed; it has all 
the properties of a parasite; the stems are 
succulent, and beaten up into a paste, are given 
by the natives for asthma.— Riddell. 

‘(2671) CISTUS, Cistacfje. Rock-rose.— 
This geuus of ornamental plants are mostly used 
for ornamenting rock-work, though some grow 
to the height of four feet : they do well in,most 
garden soils, and may be cultivated either from 
sgpd or by cuttings.— Riddell. 

(2672) CITRIC ACID.— Lat. Acidum Citri- 
cura. Is obtained from lime juice by a' chemi¬ 
cal process, and is met with in beautiful and va¬ 
riously modified crystals. It is employed by 
calico printers ; in the form of lime-juice it is 
used as an acidulous drink, and in'preventing 
scurvy.— Fa ulkuer. 

37a X 1 












CITRUS AURANT1UM. 

<2«73) CITRON. The citron is cultivated in 
Tettasserim, and Mr. Mason has met with 
citron trees in the jUiiglos apparently indigenous. 
The fruit however, is much inferior to the Ben¬ 
gal citron.—A/aw/i. See Citrus Medica. 

(2674) CITRON ELLA OIL,'.is described by 
Simmonds as a product of the Citronella grass 
much grown in the souther^ province of Ceylon, 
and about Galle ; several estates in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which city, are cultivated with it. 
The exports of this oil, from Ceylon, in the 
three years 1850 to 1852 were, 


CITRUS DECUMAN A. 

Citrue Auranfittth, Lin. 

Jerooc Mania, Malax. 
Kunnla, Him*. 

Swadoo Naringa. Sams. 


Year. 

ounces. 

Value. 

1850 . 

80,048 .... 

... £3,844 

1851 . 

1 14,959 .... 

.. 3,712 

1852 

131,780 .... 

... 2,MM5 


patjc 5TIL See An- 


Kolinjie pullum. Tam. 

Naringhie, Puk. 

Kirhilie piuidoo, Tet. 

Mndrn Narrange. Mai>. 

This variety of the orange Fruit (of which there 
are various sorts) is in high estimation amongst 
the Tamool Medical Practitioners, who suppose 
that it purifies the blood, improves the appetite 
. and cures Catarrh.— Aiaelie. The wood of the 
| Orange tree is not available of any size, or in 
| any quantity— M. E. R. This tree is now ex- 
| tcnsivclv cultivated all over the Deccan. The 
: finest sorts are the Cintra, Cowlah, and a small 
! sweet orange which grows on a tree more like a 
creeper. The principal method of culture is by 
j budding, the stocks generally being either seed¬ 
lings or cuttings from the sweet lime. The best 
! Cintra, with a thin close rind, is produced upon 
i the seedling stock, and it is said that the fruit 


Simmond's Comm. Product* 

PROPOGON. 

(2675) CITRUS, a genus of Aurantiaceons 

Hants, one ot whose species yields the orange, : grown upon the sweet lime stock is generally 
another the Lemon, and others the Citron, Shad- • loose and soft: this is very perceptible with 
' doek, Lime, and similar trails. Among the ; *omc of the oranges. The. best time for bud- 
other genera ot the natural order to which it ; ding is in the cold season. Riddell. The leaves 
belongs, it is known by its stamens being mime- ; are rather bitter, and contain essential oil. A 
rous and irregularly combined into several par- 1 still more fragrant oil, called oil of neroli by the 
cels, and by its. fruit having a leathery rind j perfumers, is afforded by the flowers. The ber- 
whieh can be easily separated from the pulpy | ries while unripe are gathered, dried, and turned 
part that lies beneath. Independently of the j j,, the lathe to the size of peas, and are used in 
historical facts that cit rons and lemons at. least issues on account of their fragrant odour. The 
wei e obtained from the Persians, it is certain j rind or peel of the orange is bitter and aromatic, 
from the researches ot W allich and other Indian j and affords a very useful stomachic tincture and 
botanists that it is among the lower ranges of 1 syrup. The juice of the ripe fruit contains 


ripe 


hills ill Nepaul, and extending most probably ! sugar, malic and citric acids, citrate of lime, 

into Chirm ldsr>_ thnt. tlip trilrl nlunla nl’ tl,r> tri>. i _ _11_ _1 ....w 1 U,- I.mrn. 


into China also, that the wild plants of the ge¬ 
nus Citrus find a home. It is added that the 
Sweet Orange itself comes from the southern 
provinces of China and the Malayan Archipela¬ 
go, but it is bv no means clear that the plant in 
those countries is really wild. It is however 
beyond all question also of eastern 
Eogl. Cgc. page 1120. 

(2676) CITRUS ACIDA. Acid Lime. Liu. 

Ncemboo, Hind. 

A variety of Citms Limonum. 

- (2677) CITRUS AURANUUM. Orange. 


ongm. 


F.limitchnm pullum,T am. 
Neemboo, Hinu. Oi k. 
Lemon, Arab. 

.lerook, Maut, 

AglAetier, in bis “ 


Cherroo Narrange, Ma- 
i.avai.c.m. 

Nemma pnnrloo, Tr.r.. 
.Tambirn, 8ans. 
Padaurtasindnnmanic (a 


mucilage, albumen, and gum. Like the lemon 
juice it. makes an excellent cooling drink, and 
I is an invaluable specific in the treatment of 
j scorbutic diseases. The seeds of the orange yield 
• oil by expression.— O'Shaughnessy. 
i (2678) CITRUS BERG A MIA, large lime. 

! Large varieties of the acid lime are diffused all 
| over the Tenasseriiu Provinces ; and Europeans 
; usually call them citrons ; but the trees are 
; easily distinguished by their leaves, as the leaf of 
| the citron is simple, while that of the large lime 
i is winged.— Mason. 

| (2679) CITRUS DECUMANA, Lin. Shad- 

| dockj or Pumplemose. 


treatise on the qualities of aliments), says a great 
deal in praise of this fruit, particularizing its 
virtues in putting a stop to bilious vomitings and 
its good effect in maniacal cases. It is much 
used by the Natives in niaking sherbet; and* is 
termed Cherroo Narrange in Malayalum.— 
Amelia, p. 224. 

Citrus AuranilUnt, Var. Orange. '&■ 
Dobbakal, pullum, Tam. | Dnbba ptindoo, Tel. 

The Dufebakai is a large coarse, and rather 
«RStero fruit of the orange kind, Very common 
in the Northern Circars. - Amelia, p. 224. 1 


* i’o(Miiljm«A pullum. Tam 
VfJbotrah. Diik. 
Charkoturu, Hind. 

This is the shaddock 


Footnplemooi, Malay. 
Paravata, Sams. 

of the West Indies 


and though nbw seldom seen on fashionable tables 
in Tndia, is certainly a fine fruit. It is cooling 
and aperient and in taste somewhat resembles a 
fine orange)— AiMtii, p. 281. It is the largest 
of the orange tribe, arid is universally cultivated 
in Southern Asia ingardensjff he varieties are 
red and white—the former preferred by some 
persons. The tree grows to a large size in a 
rteh soil, and requires much pruning : the best 
time for doing this is when the crop of fruit is 
off. Fruit as fine As any seen has been produced 








CITRUS LlMONUM. 


CITRUS VULGARIS. 


at Ellichpoor from the aged of a pumpletnose 
brought from Bombay. The tree, when planted, 
should have a space of twelve feet all round it: 
the blossom is used for flavouring sweetmeats.— 
Riddell . 

(2680) CITEUS GALGALA. At Lahore, a 
specie^ of lemon the size of a doubled fist., called 
Oalgala, is pickled for domestic use and much 
eaten by the natives .—llonigbergcr, p. 258. 

(2681) CITRUS JAPONIC A. the “ Kmn- 
qunt,” is extensively grown by the Chinese in 
pots and at one season, of the year is liter¬ 
ally covered with its small, oval, oralige- 
coionml fruit. This ns well ns various other 
species of the orange is mixed with the forced 
flowers, and together produce an excellent effect. 

1 think if the “ kum-qunt” were better known, 
it would be highly prized for decorative pur¬ 
poses during the winter months. It is much 
more hardy than any other of its tribe; it. i 
produces its flowers and fruit in great abun- ; 
dance, and it would doubtless prove a plant of j 
easy cultivation. In order, however, to succeed ! 
with it as well as the Chinese do, one little fact j 
should be kept in view, • namely, that all the 
plants of the orange-tribe which bear fruit in a 
small state are grafted.— Fortune, p. 122. 

(2682) CITRUS LIMETTA, Bergamot lime, 
or Sweet lime. This species is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the abundance of essential oil afforded 
by the rind, and which constitutes an important 
article iu commerce, under the name of oil of 
Uergamot. It is much used by perfumers. 

(2683) CITRUS IJMONUM. Lemon tree. 

Jaiubira, Sans ; Nimbooka, Nelioo.Lembo, lte.se. ltixn. 


muriatic acid, and forming a salt called muriate of 
citrene. This oil isjused chiefly to give flavour to 
various medicinal mixtures, ami is seldom or never 
employed by itself, its rind called I^raon peel i* 
of a pale yellow colour, rough, dotted, odorous, 
and bitter; it is used principally,,, like the oil, 
for imparting its aromatic taste to medicines, 
and as a gentle; stomachic stimulaut. Its juice, 
the Lemon juice of commerce, contains nearly 2 
S pt')' 1W* of citric acid, water 97il, the remainder 
! being gum, malic acid, and extractive .matter, 
j It is a most grateful and useful material for the 
i preparation of cooling drinks. Mr. Pereira 
j gives a good formula for these beverageSt which 
I are particularly useful in fever cases; —two 
lciuous sliced, two ounces of sugar, two pints -of 
boiling water, mixed and allowed to settle and 
cool. In scurvy, lemon juice has long been es¬ 
teemed as a certain specific. As it is difficult 
to preserve the juice on long voyages, citric 
acid and the essential oil have been in most cases 
substituted for the juice itself.— O'Shaughnewy. 

(2684) CITRUS MKDICA, Citron. (M,x«« 
/iftitKri of Dioscorides.) 

Com utter, madulttin ptillum, I Lemon Sua&u, Mai.iv. 

Tam. I Matooloonga, Sans. 

Tiireuj, Pkrs and Dck. 1 Knriia-ueebao; Hejoura,- 

; Mai)i|«ula, Tier,. I llisn. 

i Utri-j, Aiun. [ .tin a lit:, page 223. 

i The Citron grows to a large size, the outer 
! rind very rough and covered with excrescences, 
i and when ripe of a deep yellow colour ami fra- 
\ grant; used to form a preserve, and the juice is 
made into lemonade. Ft is propagated by cut- 
' tings, layers, or seed.-— Riddell. 

i (2885) CITRUS MONOPHTLLA. This 


Of the Lemon or Lime, there are so many va- j species of Citrus grows wild along the western 

rieties that they can hardly be described separate- {< ihauls of the Peninsula of India.— Riddell. 

'.V The large and small yield abundance of acid J ( .» C8G) CITRUS TOROS A. This is a species 
juice, and the tree is easily cultivated layers, j ()f citniH at Tavov with a leaf tIiat loals like 

which throw dttt root fibre*. inc lunu, j two i eavos joined together, the wings on the 

which i* of the smttller description, does not p P ^ 0 [ e being as broad, or even broader, thati the 
bear fruit so quickly as the larger sorts, but il |eaf itsdf The frui j, is smaU aml there are two 
carefully pruned, and watered, will continue | var j c t{ es> OH( , with a smooth, and another with a 
fruiting all the year round, and be very pvoduc- j ^ ski| , Mr . Ma30n does not find it noticed 

tive. The Sweet Lime, Meeta A eemboo , is a j n n „y of our Indian Floras, but Dr. Pickering 
sweet variety, and. grows to ttys size of a large ir|ot % Vith a similar tree on the Samoan Islands, 
orange. It is easily propagated by seed- I he inemher of thl , Philippine Flora.— Maeon. 


juice of the fruit is very grateful to persons with j 
fever, although rather tasteless. It will also j 
grow from cuttings. The youngshoote make a 
very good stock for orange graft*.— Riddell. 
The EtsetUial Oil qf Umoms, is yellow* light, 


(2687) CITRUS TRIFOLIA. This. Citrus 
is a native of China, and is about the size of a. 
marble. ( 

(26 8S) CITRUS VULGARIS, BiTTS*, Su- 


{ very volatile, B is prepared by racing the villb change. Xgu. (J. Bigarradia, (Duhamel.) 
lemons until the oil-vesicles are remoyed. These The leaves differ from those of the sweet orange 
are then pressed between giAss plates, and.; the by the petiole only. The flowers ate alike in 
expressed juice allowed to stand till the impuri- both species. The rind of the fruit is'bitter, 
ties subside,. This oil is composed of 10 atoms acrid, and hot to the taste, the. puta acid and 
: carbon and 8 atoms hydrogen, (citreae). If a bitter, the seeds excessively bitter. The bark of 
f current of inuiiatic acid gas be passed through the tree participates in these qualities. The rind 
fit at a low temperature, it conareteg into a solid of the fruit is used iu. making the celebrated 
i' W9ss of neutral crystals, containing 1 atom of liqueur curucoa. — Q'&hmighmmj. 




CIVET OF MALACCA. ! CLAY. 


(2689) CIVET’. 

Ciret, Dirr. Zubad, Arab. 

Civette, Fu. Bn*e, Malay. 

Zibeth, Gkk. Gcdes, Jav. 

Zibetto, It. Knaturi, Sans. 

Civet, a substance used in perfumery, has 
a powerful scent, resembling musk and amber¬ 
gris. It is obtained from the civets (Viverra), 
a genus of carnivorous animals, approaching 
nearest in their form and hqbits to the fox and the 
cat. Hut the distinctive character of the civets 
consists in an opening near the tail, leading into 
a double cavity of considerable size, furnished 
with glands for the secretion of this odorous 
substance. When the secretion is in excess, the 
animal frees itself from it by a contractile move¬ 
ment, which causes the civet to ooze from the 
bag. This is carefully collected and sold (not 
without adulteiation with butter or oil, to increase 
its weight) at a very hit'll price.— 7%. Cyc. 
In Malay and Javanese this perfume is known 
by the native names of rase and dedcs, but the 
Sanscrit Kestttri and the Arabic zahud corrupted 
jabad, are idso used as synonyms. In the East¬ 
ern Archipelago, this article is produced by two 
distinct species of Viverra, rase and zibetha, 
which are kept in a half domesticated state for 
the purpose of yielding it. The first is a native 
of Java, and the last of the other large; Eastern 
islands, where the natives of rank are great con¬ 
sumers of this perfume, a not generally accepta¬ 
ble oiie to Europeans .—Crawfurd Die. p. JOG. 
A variety of this termed Poollughoo Slmttum, 
Tam. Javad, J)uk. Civet Cat Perfume. Glictida- 
maly alubeeyum, Sana., is an inferior sort of Musk 
bag procured from a species of civet cat, zi¬ 
betha, found iu many parts of lower Ilindoostan. 
This animal is called in Tamil, Poollughoo poo- 
nay, and iu Telngoo, Poonghoo pillie. The arti¬ 
cle is chiefly used by the people as a perfume 
and in the preparation of certain liniments—- 
Aim. Mat. Med. p. 192. These animals are 
carefully kept and tended in North Africa,, for 
the sake of the perfume: they are also common 
in South Ameiica and in the forests of Japan. 
Civet contains free ammonia, resin, fat, and ex- 
tractiform. matter, and a volatile oil to which its 
odoriferous properties are due. It is imported 
into Englsfnd from the Brazils and from Guinea. 
When genuine, it is worth from 30 to 40 shil¬ 
lings an ounce.-— Tomlinson, page 375. 

(2690) CIVET, MALACCA. Viverricula 

MAILACCE’NSIS. 

Viverra malaecenris, . .... Gmelin. 

„ Raise. . Horsficlil. 

„ Guuda, . UucbaiiauHamiltonMSS. 

„ indica, .... Gaoffroy. 

» bengalentit, .. Gray: lllustr. 

' ,, pallida . Gray: lllustr. 

Genetta manillensis, EySocrx. 

> The Indian met-cats secrete an odoriferous 
substance identical with civet, though not the 
civet of commerce. This species is not infre¬ 


quently found in the villages, ami its secretion en¬ 
ters into the Burmese Materia MeGica.-— Mason. 
(2691) CIVET, ZIBETH. 

Vicerra Zih/fthn, . I.inne. 

„ uudulata , . Gray. 

„ melaituritt, . Hodgson. 

,, orient (tits, . ,, r 

| rivettoi ties . „ 

I This is another species of civet, cat, not 
abundiiut as the preceding, which the Burmese 
call “ the horse-cat,” from the mane on its neck. 
— Mason. 

(2092) CLADAX THUS. Comi’osit.k. Cj.a- 
j DANTiii's Auabicus.—T hese are small dwarf 
! plants, bearing yellow flowers, and grow iu 
| any soil.— Uhldell. 

(2693) CLARET. A term generally used to 
[ designate the red wines, the produce of the 
j Bordelais The most esteemed are, Lalitte, 

! 1 .atour, Chateau-Marganx, and Haut-Brion. In 
i France, Clairol isf a general name for all rose 
coloured wines, and what the English call Claret 
is styled Bonrdeaux. 

(2694) CLARK.!A. Onagu aci,.k—T hese are 
handsome annuals which make a showy display 
in flower borders, their colours are rose, white 
and purple, they ripen seed in abundance which 
limy be sown iu any good soil. 

(2695) CLAY, a compound, or perhaps only 
a mixture, of the two earths, alumina and silica, 
with water. Clay is an essential ingredient in all 
fertile soils. The following are some of the com¬ 
mon varieties of clay :— 

1. Pipe-clay. Namum, 'Tamil, ; Khurra, Dn- 
khanee. This is of a greyish white colour, with 
an earthy fracture, and a smooth greasy feel; it 
adheres to the tongue, and is very plastic, tena¬ 
cious mid infusible. When burnt it is of a cream 
colour, and is used for tobacco-pipes and white 
pottery .This is found in abundance in several parts 
oflower India and is used for nearly the same pur¬ 
poses that it is in F.urtjjS?^ The different castes 
of Hindoos, too, employ' it r for making the dis¬ 
tinguishing marks on their foreheads, and (mois¬ 
tened with water) it is often applied round the 
eye, in certain cases of ophthalmia, as well as 
to parts of the body that are bruised. 

2. Potter's clay is of various colours, chiefly 
reddish or grey, and becomes red when heated. 
Mixed with sand it is formed into'bricks and 
tiles. This is abundant iu Southern Asia. 

8. StourMdge clay resembles potter’s clay to 
a certain extent, but is far more refractory in the 
fire. It is of a dark colour, owing probably to 
the presence of carbonaceous matter. It is-ex¬ 
tensively used in-utnkingerueibles, glass pots, &c. 

- 4. Brick-clay'W loam also abundant in South¬ 

ern Asia. Itinappearance, tnxtttte 
and compositidt^l^SWr dblotir depending on the pro¬ 
portion of oxide of iron contained in it. 

5. London clay is a very extensive deposit of 
a bluish clay.; Near the surface, however, it has 
often the ti8Ual claiY eolOUr. 
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6. plastic day skirts tl»e London day within j 
the London chalk basin, and it appears also nt the 
Isle of Wight. This formation Comprises n va¬ 
riable number of mind, day, and pebble beds, al¬ 
ternating irregularly, and lying immediately upon 
the dialk. The sand-beds of this formation 
supply the deep well in ami about Loudon with 
soft Wider. — Tomlin sou, page 370. 

7. Porcelain day is very abundant in Southern 
Sind Eastern Asia. The clays of Tenasserim have 
not been analyzed, but there sue clays at the ba¬ 
ses of some of the granite mountains, where the 
felspar has decomposed so much, that the paths 
are thick with a coarse quartzose sand, and a few 
grains of mica that remain. As porcelain clay is 
produced by the decomposition of felspar, such is 
probably I lie clay iu the localities to which refer¬ 
ence has been made.— Mason. 

8. Fire clays are procurable at Strecperina- 
toor, Tripasoor, Chingleput, Metapolliam, Cud- 
dapali- Dr. limiter. 

( 21 PJG) CLEARING . NUT. Strvrlmos Po¬ 
tatorum. 

(•2097) CLEM AT I DE.K. The name is de¬ 
rived from Ulema, a vine branch, from the climb¬ 
ing properties of the family. This tribe is acrid 
and poisonous; the leaves and fresh stems, if 
bruised and applied to the skill, cause vesication. 
Roylc describes 10 Himalayan species. There 
is one, the Clematis gonriuna , abundant among 
the ruins of flour, and which doubtless partici¬ 
pates iu the properties of the others. I n France 
the (Jtemniis vitulba is tised by mendicants to 
cause artificial sores for the furtherance of their 
impostures. Iu Cochin China, according to 
Louriero, the Clematis sinensis is used as a diuret¬ 
ic and diaphoretic. At the Mauritius the Cle¬ 
matis mnnrUiana is employed to blister the check 
for the relief of tooth-ache. No species of Cle¬ 
matis is admitted iu the British pharmacopeia? 
—still from the experiments of Storck, Wendt, 
and Mueller with several species, in the treat¬ 
ment of syphilis, scrofula, and rlieumatsim, there 
seems much reason to hope for beneficial etfects 
troui the. cautious trial of the Indian kinds. 
Storek used an infusiou of 2 scruples of the dried 
leaf in a pint of boiling water, the (lose 4 ounces 
thrice daily. — O'Shaugknessy, p. 1(50. 

(2098) CLEMATIS,, Griffith says there is 
one species, the virgin’s bower, of this northern 
j Keuus in the Teuasserim Provinces “ with simple 
| fleshy leaves.”— 

\ , (2699) CLEMATIS GOU1UANA. The Gou- 
I riana or Traveller’s joy, .flowers white, : at the 
close of the rains, and gives put a very strong 
perfume, it is a hardy , plant .grows iu any soil. 
The whole species are adapted for trellis work 
(mid. easily increased by dividing the plants. , The 
(colours are various, white, blue, lilac, yellow, &c, 
Y — Riddell, 

I (2700) CLEMATIS WIGHTIANA 
I* (2701) CLEOME. There are about fifty 
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species of the genus Cleome described ; many of 
them are now referred to the genus Polauisia. 
Most of them are worth cultivating on account of 
their beauty. The shrubby species do best in 
a rich light, soil. Iu England, they may be pro¬ 
pagated by ripened cuttings ih a moderate heat 
under a hand-glass, or by seed. The seeds of 
the annual species should* be sown on a hot-bed 
in spring, and when the young plants are of suf¬ 
ficient size they may lie planted out in the open 
border but not before the middle of May. The 
biennial species must be kept in the stove ; they 
♦nuiv be propagated by cuttings, as the shrubby 
species. — E/ir/l. Ci/c. )>■ 11,82. 

( >702) CLE(>ME PENTAPHYLLA. This 

and other species of this genus are very pretty 
and grow well in a light rich soil, the colours of 
the flowers are white, red, purple and yellow, 
cultivated easily from seed.— Riddell. Mr. Jeffrey 
mentions, Clemne pentaphylla, svu. Gynandrop- 
sis, Falny-keeray, '1'., as a common weed in 
cultivated places; a variety with rose colored 
flowers, is cultivated iu flower gardens. The 
leaves of the wild varieties are used as greens 
in soups, &c.—. Jaffrey. Cleome pentaphylla, 
grows plentifully at Lahore, but. the seeds are 
little used by the Hakims, they use them in 
convulsions, those of Cleome viscida are said to 
be autheliiientic.— Ilouigberger, p. 258. 

(2708)CLEOME YISCOSA. Viscid Ci.ko.mb. 

1 lourhoorii'n. Hind. 

'Phis is a very common annual weed in Rajwarra 
especially at Ajineer ; the plant, has a very strong 
nauseous smell, the seeds are eaten in carries.— 
(lent. Med. Top. p. 201. 

(27 (, 4) CLERODENDRON. One of this genus 
grows in the Tern*, forming a large shrub be¬ 
neath every tree, generally intermixed w ith ferns, 
as polypoiiium. Pterin, and goniopteris, and its 
sweet odour is born far through the air. Cle- 
rodendron leaves bruised, are used to kill ver¬ 
min, fly-blows fcc. in cattle, and the twigs form 
tootlirpieks. Its flowers are presented to Ma- 
htuleo, as a god of peace ; milk, honey, flowers, 
fruit (ambrosai) &c. being offered to the pacific 
gods, as Vishnu, Kishna, &c. while JVIudar 
((’alotropis, Asclepias) Bhang, Cannabinus sa- 
tivus, Datura, flesli, blood, and spirituous liquids, 
are offered to Siva, Poorga, Kali and other 
destroying deities. -•//««£«• Hint. Jour. Vol. 1, 
p. 387. 

(2705) CLERODENDltON, double flo- 
werkd clerodendron. The Bunnese .culti¬ 
vate a fragrant double clerodendron,. which ap¬ 
pears to be a variety of the next species.— 
•Mason. ■ • **• , : 

( >706) CLERODENDRON, fragrant cle- 
rodf.ndron. In the most atid parts of the 
Tejiasserim forests, during the hottest months of 
the dry season, the path of the traveller is per¬ 
fumed by the fragrant flowers bf a large leaved 
species of clerodendron. Major Macfarquhar 
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Mitt specimens to tlic Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of Calcutta a few years ago, but 
they were unable to determine the species satis¬ 
factorily . —-ATmom. 

(2707) CLERODENDRON INFORTUNA- 
TUM, is a bark use<l by the Arabian ami Indian 
doctors.— Ilonigberger, p. 258. 

(2708) CLEROBENDRON NUTANS, nob¬ 
bing clekodendron. The Karen mountain 
glens of Tovoy and Mergui are embellished with 
one of the most elegant flowering shrubs that 
ever beautified a landscape—it is the nodding 
clerodendron. The flowers are tinged with rose,- 
but nearly white, growing in long panicles at 
the extremities of the branches from which they 
make a graceful curve, and hang down perpendi¬ 
cularly from ten to fifteen inches, like an invert¬ 
ed cone, so that the soft greening foliage seems 
canopied with rosy-white, vails. The flowerets 
are few, the divisions of the panicle being re¬ 
mote, and each bearing only three or five flowers 
The divisions and subdivisions being all rectan¬ 
gular, and eneh blossom hanging from its pedicel 
like, an ear drop, order and beauty are insepara¬ 
ble associations with this rare plant. It de¬ 
serves a place in every conservatory, vet from 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of plants before, me, it 
had not. reached England when that was printed ; 
and it is not in Wright and Eaton’s Botany of 
North American plants, indigenous and cultivat¬ 
ed. The shrub blooms in the dry season, and 
rarely exceeds in its native soil, more then ten 
feet in height.— Mason. 

(2709) CLERODENDRON SQUAMATUM, 
scarlet clerodendron. The Burmese com¬ 
pounds are ornamented with this species of 
clerodendron, which bears a large cone of superb 
scarlet flowers, and, although said to be original¬ 
ly from China, it appears to be naturalized on 
this Coast.— Afason. 

(2710) CLIMATE. Meyen, in his division of 
the horizontal range of vegetation, into zones, 
extends,—1 . The. equatorial zone to fifteen degrees 
on both sides of the equator. In this division we 
shall find the Cape Verd Islands. Sierra Leone, 
Asoension and St. Helena, the republic of Libe¬ 
ria, the European and native settlements in 
the tShilf of Guinea and on the Western Coast of 
Afrieh; Abysstnnia, Zanzibar on the East Coast, 
Mocha end Aden in the Red Sea, the. northern 
portion of Madagascar, the Seychelles, the Ma¬ 
dras Presidency, Northern India, Ceylon and the 
Nicobar Islands, Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, Sin¬ 
gapore and the Straits Settlements, Cochin China, 
the Philippine Islands, Borneo, Celebes and the 
Moluccas, Java and Madura, Banca, the Johore 
Archipelago, Timor and the eastern group of 
Islands, with New Guinea, a large portion of 
Northern Australia, the Marquesas, Society’s 
and other Oceanic islands. In Sooth America 
the Republics of Peru* Bolivia, Ecuador, New 
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Dutch Guiana, anda large portion of the empire 
of Brazil; Trinidad, Barbados, and most of the 
islands in the Carribeau Sea,. 'This zone has a 
mean temperature of 78$ to 82$ Fahrenheit, 

2. The tropical, zone readies from the 16th 
deg. on each side of the equator to the tropics in 
23 lat. The mean temperature is 73$ *to 7 8f 
deg. Summer temperature 80$ to 86 deg.} 
winter temperature in the eastern coast districts, 
59 deg. in this region is comprised the follow¬ 
ing countries: —Sandwich Isles, Canton, in pro¬ 
vince of China, Burmah, Calcutta, and a .poition 
of the Bengal Presidency, the Bombay Presidency, 
Madagascar, Mauritius and Bourbon ; the south¬ 
ern portion of Brazil, Cuba, St. Domingo, Mexico, 
and Central America. 

3. The sub-tropical zone extends from the tro¬ 
pics 23 to 34 deg. of latitude. There are a 
number of tropical fruits in this region. The 
winters are mild and vegetation is green through¬ 
out the year. In the northern division of the 
zone palms and bananas grow on the plains. In 
this region is comprised all the extreme northern 
portions of Africa, coasting the Mediterranean, 
comprising Algiers and the Barbary States, Egypt, 
part of Persia, Cabool and the Punjab; the great¬ 
er portion of China, Lower California, Texas, the 
South-Western States of America, the Bermudas, 
the Cape Colony and Natal, New South Wales, 
Southern and Western Australia—the Govern¬ 
ment settlements in the Northern Island of New 
Zealand, the largest portion of Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republics, the Pro¬ 
vinces of Brazil from St. Paul to Rio Grande, 
Madeira and the Canary Isles. To define accu¬ 
rately the conditions of temperature which a plant 
requires to maintain it in a flourishing condition, 
we must ascertain within what limits its period 
of vegetation may vary, and what quantity of 
heat it requires. This most remarkable circum¬ 
stance was first observed by Boussingault, but 
unfortunately we do not as yet possess sufficient¬ 
ly accurate accounts of the conditions of culture 
in the various regions of the earth, to enable us 
to follow out this ingenious view in all its details. 
His theory is, that the time required by a plant 
to arrive at maturity is as the inverse ratio of the 
temperature; therefore, knowing the mean tem¬ 
perature of any place, and the number of days 
which a plant takes to ripen, the time required 
at any other point more or less elevated, can 
easily be ascertained, Peter Puny, a native of 
Switzerland, who settled in Charleston in the 
eighteenth century, in a memorial to the Duke 
of Newcastle, then Secretary of State, sets out 
with this postulate, that “ there is a oertaiu 
latitude on our globe, so happily tempered be¬ 
tween the extremes of heat and oold, as to be 
more particularly adapted than any other for 
certain rich productions of the earth) among 
whioh are silk, cotton, indigo,” &c.—and, he 
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or south, 'as the arte of that ! peculiar character, perature by Fahrenheit's thermometer. The 
The following Table, showing the climate, dura- fourth, the average time required to commence 
tion and production of certain jjlartts cultivated i bearing. The tilth, the number of plants in a 
in tropical America, is from the proceedings of j Spanish “fancgada” of 170 varras, about 150 
the Agricultural Society of d renark. The second : square yards. The sixth, the average duration 
column-gives the altitude in English yards alrove | of each plant. The seventh, the average pro- 
the level of the sea. The third, the mean tem-' duce of each plant, in the year 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Level of the 
Sea, to 

Mn.Temp. 
l)eg. Min. 

Time 

required. 

No. of 
plants. 

Years. 

Average pro¬ 
duce. 

Cacao (Theobroma J 
Gacao)> . I 

587 vds. J 
* * 

8117 
46 00 

0 a yrs. 

1156 

40 

Hlb. per tree. 

Plantain {Musa pa- l 
radisittca, .f 

030 vds. to 
1077 ‘ 

81T7 
46 00 

4 061 

9 tilths. 
9 1 „ 

11 „ 

3613 

30 

50 plantains. 

j Indian Corn {Zen < 

| mays), .( 

1077 

1260 to 1800 
2880 

81-17 

40f»l 

46to87’S' 

25-20to27 

90 davs. 

no ,; 
120 „ 
ISO „ 

28,900 

Annual. 

238 for every 
seed planted. 

Manioc or Cassava, j 

1077 

1195 

8117 

40-61 

4300 

10 mtlis. 
12 „ 
120 days 

28,900 

Bicemiial 

One cassava 
weighing | lb. 
& i oz. starch. 

Coco nut {Corns nu- j 
ri/era), .f 

630 

8117 
46 00 

5 yrs. 

6 „ 

4*52 

60 

4 bottles oil 
per tree. 

Tobacco {Nicotiana j 
\fabacnm), .| 

360 

1077 

1980 

8117 
46-! 0 
40-61 
58-30 

150 davs 
170 

180 „ 

2 2 a ,, 

2S,900 

Annual. 

4 lb. dried to 
each 5 plants. 

| Cotton {Gossppium) j 

630 

1077 i 

1415 

| 8117 

46 00 
40-61 
34-61 

6$ inths. 

7 „ 

7 a „ 

9 

28,900 

Si 

i lb. nett per 
plant. 

1 

1 

Coffee {CoJJ’ea Ara - ) 

**»•) . A 

230 

630 

1077 to 2250 
2453 

47 

46 

37-80 to 
39*60 
33*30 

24 mtlis. 

25 ,, 

28 „ 

36 „ 

5,300 

45 

1-J- lb. per tree. 

Sugar-cane {Saccka- J 
rum officinanm.) ... j 

j 

l 

630 | 

1080 

84-17 

46 00 
41-40 

1L mtlis. 
12 „ 

14 „ 

28,900 

5 

10 per cent, 
sugar upon the 
weight of the 
raw cqpe. 

Indigo {Indigofera ) 
tmctoria.)... ... ... ) 

90 

630 

1077 

48-60 

4600 

40-61 

2 a „ 

3 „ 

H „ 

57,800 

1} 

70 plants pro¬ 
duce ..1 lb. co¬ 
loring matter. 

Potato {Solatium tu- j 
berosum.) ... ) 

1080 

1980 

2700 

38-70 

88*30 

27-00 

140 days. 
165 „ 

210 „ 

116,600 

Annual. 

4$ lb, each 
plant. 

l^heat (Triticim ^ 

aesHmm.)... .... ... V 

567 

1170 

2520 

42-30 

88*70 

32*99 

80 „ 

100 „ 

120 „ 

57,800 

Annual. 

37 for every 
seed planted. 
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The plantain bears at 1,521) yards, in a tem- 
]>erature of 01 deg. Fahrenheit, and requires fif¬ 
teen months, but its cultivation is of little bene¬ 
fit iu so high a latitude. It is the, same with 
the cassava root. The cane at 1,100 altitude, 
in a temperature of 60 deg,, gives no sugar; ami 
indigo at 1,620 affords no coloring matter.— 
Simwondx, page 10. Dr. llovle gives the follow¬ 
ing arrangement of the countries of which the 
plants will glow in the different parts of India. 

Tropirnl & Kiwt-Indian Islamli, lYavitnmre, Cochin, Mnlalwr, 
Tropical Africa, Ilnt7.il, Uni;v- Oylon, Mahtyaii IVniritmln, 
rut, Wcdt-lmlicfl, itiitl Florida. Chittagong, Bengal, Lower A«- 

autn. 

Fast and West Coast of Africa. Coromandel Coast, northern Cir¬ 
ca rs, Conen n, 

Southern States of North A me- Gujernt, BHiar, lHmb, Delhi, 
rica, Fg % V|it, mirth of Africa, Mnlwn. 

Syria. 

Mexican Tlijrhlaiitls, Louer Mysore, llillv ranges in Deccan, 
Mountains of Spain Kajjiootana. 

South of Africa, Kxtrn-Troptcal Sttharunpore and Northern Doab. 
New llollmd. South Amt-nut 
beyond s. lat. 

Mediterranean Begum. l>cvra Docm, and llimalavan 

Valleys to moderate ele\ at ions. 
Chino-lapancsc Hclmoti, Middle Nfiluhcrrics, Cpper Assam, Hi 
Andes, Fern, and Mountains mala)an Mountains, 

of Brazil. 

North of Kurope, North of Asia, Himalayan Mountains, Herons 
and North America. of Oaks and Fines. 

Arctic regions, Mountainsot Ku- Himalaxas above Bc^ioti of Fo- 
rope. Elevated Andes. rest. 

llioylr Trod. ]lr$. of India. 

At another place lie states that the northern 
like the southern part of India, enjoys two crons 
during the year, one called the him reef, or 
rain crop, sown iu June, and reaped in October, 
the other sown in October, and reaped in March 
and April, called the rubber. crop. The latter, 
embracing the months which approximate in tem¬ 
perature to that of the seasons of cultivation in 
older countries, corresponds with them also in the 
nature of the plants cultivated, as for instance, 
Wheat, Harley, Oats, and Millet, l’eus, Beans, 
Vetch, Tares, Chick-peas, Pigeon-pens, and Len¬ 
tils ; Tobacco, Safflower, and Succory; Flax, and 
plants allied to Mustard and Rape, as ()il Seeds; 
Carrot, Coriander, Cummin, and other seeds of 
a similar kind, as a}wain, sou/, soya, aveesou. lii 
the rainy season, a totally different set of plants 
engages the agriculturist's attention, as Rice, 
Cotton, Indigo, and Maize, with Sorghum, joar, 
koda, most of the tropical legumes, as well as 
several of the Cucumber and < iourd tribes, to¬ 
gether with the Scsamum for Oil, and the varie- j 
ties of the Egg plant, as a vegetable. The Sun j 
an<l Sunuee, two cordage plants, arc also cultiva¬ 
ted at this season.— Hoyle's Rrodncfiee Resources 
of India. Mr. Fortune says that in China, 
the staple summer crops arc those which yield 
textile fibres. A plant well known by the name 
of jute in India, a species of Corchorus— 
which has been largely exported to Europe of 
late 'years from India is grown here to a very 
large extent. In China this fibre is used in 
the manufacture of sacks and bags for holding rice 
and other grains. A gigantic species of hemp 
(Cannabis) growing from ten th fifteen feet in 
height is also a staple summer crop. This is 
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chiefly used in making, ropes and string of various 
sizes such articles bring in great demand for 
tracking the boats up rivers and iu the canals, of 
the country. Evefy one.has heard of Chiua grass- 
cloth —that beautiful fabric made in the Canton 
province and hugely exported to Europe and 
! America. The. plant which is supposed 1o prq- 
J ducc this (Urtica niven) is .also abundantly 
j grown in the western part of this province and 
| iu the adjoining province of Kiaugse. Fabrics of 
various degrees of fineness are made from this 
i fibre and sold in these provinces, but 1 have not 
; seen any so fine as that made about Cauton: it is 
also spun into thread for sew ing purposes, and is 
! found to be very strong and durable. There are 
: two very distinct varieties of this plant common 
in Chekiang —one the cultivated, the other the 
wild. The cultivated variety lias larger leaves 
than the other; on the upper side they are of a 
lighter green, and on the under they are much 
more downy. The stems also are lighter in 
colour, and the w hole plant has a silky feel about 
it which the w ild one wants. The wild variety 
grow s plentifully on sloping banks, on city walls, 
and other old and ruinous buildings. It is not 
prized by the natives, who say its fibre is not. so 
fine;, and more broken and confused in its struc¬ 
ture than the other kind. 'The cultivated kind 
yields three crops a year. The last great crop 
which l observed was that of a species of juneus, 

| the stems of w hich are woven into beautiful mats, 

J used bv the natives for sleeping upon, for cover- 
, ing the floors of rooms and for many other useful 
purposes. This is cultivated in water, somewhat 
like the, ricc-plnnt, ami is therefore always planted 
! in the low est. part, of these valleys. At the time 
' of my visit, iu the beginning of July, the harvest 
I of this crop had just commenced, and hundreds 
1 of the nat ives were busily employed in drying it. 

! The river’s banks, uncultivated land, the dry gra- 
! vellv bed of t he river, and every other available 
spot was taken up with this operation. At grey 
dawn of morning the sheaves or bundles were 
taken out of temporary sheds, erected for the 
purpose of keeping off the rain and dew, and 
shaken thinly over the surface of the ground- 
in the afternoon, before the sun had suuk very 
low in the horizon, it was gathered up again into 
sheaves and placed under cover for the night. 
A watch was then set. in eaeli of the shells ; for 
however quiet and harmless the people in these 
parts are, there is no lack of thieves,w r ho are very 
honest if they have no opportunity to steal. And 
so the process of winnowing went ou day by day 
until the whole of the moisture was dried out of 
the reeds. They were then bound up firmly in 
round bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
the country, or taken to Ningpo ami other towns 
where the manufactnre of mats is carried on, on 
a large scale. The winter crops, of this part of 
China consist of wheat, barley, the cabbage oil¬ 
plant, and many other kind of vegetables on a 
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smaller scale, Large tracts of land are planted 
with the bulbs of a liliaceous plant, probably a 
Fritsillaria, which are used in medicine. This is 
planted in November, and dug up again in April 
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| ground into powder in croup cases, that it sick- 
I ens and sometimes vomits, the dose being half a 
pagoda weight for a child of two or three years. 
l)r. Q’Shaughnessy used the root extensively in 


and May. In March these lily fields are in fall order to test its alleged emetic effects, but never 


blossogn, and give quite a feature to the country. 
The flowers are of a dingy greyish white, and not 
very ornamental.— A. Res. among the Chinese, 
page 259. 

(2711) CLIMBERS. At Tonglo, in Sikkim, 
at an elevation of several thousand feet. Dr. 
Hooker found great scandent trees twisting 
around the trunks of others, and strangling them : 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath of 
climbers as one of the most remarkable vegetable 
phenomena of these mountains. These climbers 
belong to several orders, and may be roughly 
classified in two groups.—(l.) Those whose stems 
merely twine, and by constricting certain parts 
of their support, induce death.—( 2 .) Those 
which form a net-work round the trunk, by the 
coalescence of their lateral branches and aerial 
roots, &c.: these wholly envelope and often con¬ 
ceal the tree they enclose, whose branches ap¬ 
pear rising far above those of its destroyer. To 
the first of these groups belong many natural 
orders, of which the most prominent are — Legit- 
minosfp, ivies, hydrangea, vines, Pothos, Src. 
The inosculating ones are almost all figs and 
TFightia : the latter is the most remarkable, for 
its grasping roots.— Hooker Him. Jonrti. Vol. 1, 
page 163-164. 

( 2712 ) CLINTON LV ELEGANS. This 
and other species are pretty border plants, co¬ 
lours white and blue : they ilower and give seed 
abundantly and thrive in any good soil. 

(2713) CLITOEIA TERNATEA, Ternate 
Clttoria. (Crow’s beak), 

Upurnjita, Beng. Neela id ice ri a, khnrne, 

Upurajiita, kowa, kowa- Sans. 

theti, Hind. Kalizcr-ke-jur, IIind. 

This may be cultivated as a flowering plant, and 
there are several varieties. The most common are 
the blue and white. They blossom all the year 
round, and being shrubby twining plants, are 
well suited for covering trellis wdrk. They are 
of easy growth, and the blue flowers are used 
sometimes for colouring boiled rice. Are propa¬ 
gated by seed, and in any soil.— Riddell. In 
some parts of Southern Asia, it is a common wild 
creeper during the rains, and l)r. Hooker men¬ 
tions that a beautiful blue-flowered Ciitoria 
creeps oyer the path to Syong on the Khasia 
Hills, with the ground-raspberrry of Darjiling..-—. 
Him. Jour. Vol. II, page 29 L In Tenasserim the 
ciitoria tematea, with its jffeep blue flowers, is' 
seen tangled with other eUjhbers, wandering over 
trees, and arbors, in alLKrts of the country.— 


observed the occurrence; an alcoholic extract 
acts however as a brisk purgative in from. 5 to 
10 grain doses. But griping and tenesmus are 
often produced, and during the operation of the 
medicine the patient is feverish and uneasy: He 
does not recommend its use.— O' SAaugknessg, 
page 315. 

(2714) CLOTH AND CORDAGE MATE¬ 
RIALS. S 6 ft Fibrous Materials. 


§ Mason. Dr. Ainsbe in 
^somewhat warm whit 
fis common all over I 


'TZ ( 2 <15) CLOTHS, Long cloths or punjums 
ams. lese e lm ie s () f var j ous qualities were formerly manufactured 
an. may be roughly to „ , j„ tte NortU ' ra WrMm> M 

1 ) 1 hose whose stems ^ ^ other ^ the propo „ ioIl 

istneting ce am pm s cons | 8 , P{ i 0 (‘ 14 jmnjmns or cloths, containing 

ceati. ( •) l ° se fourteen times 12 threads in the breadth, which, 
ind the trunk, by the varie(1 accordins to local CU8tom f rom 38 to 

il branches and aerial +4 incheg JtU) . was considered the .proper 
iv elope and o en con- Q f SU ch uloths, the length 36 cubits, 

vvliose )ranches ap- | la jf lengths being exported under the denomi- 
ot its destroyer, to nat j ou 0 f salampores. The manufacture of the 
jc ong inany na ura dner 0 lot)is which went up to and even exceeded 
prominent are .egn- , 1 un j um j ias i 01) g been discontinued .—Rohde 
vines, Pothos, Src. it s s ■ 

•e almost all figs and 

: most remarkable for Cloths, Long .—Very superior kinds of cloths 
r Him. Jonrti. Vol. 1, were formerly manufactured at Vizagapatam and 

sold at from 70 to 350 Rs. each, but the large 
pt p r . xri , . supplies of Long cloths from England selling at 
<J . J ’ 119 the more moderate prices of from 6 to 40 Its. per 

v loicer p an s, eo- j,. ce j ias quite destroyed that old manufacture. 
r ilower and give seed 1 1 J 

ny o'ood soil. Cloths, Mens .—These cloths are raanufactur- 

,p,, , ,p... r> ed all over the country, but those of the Madura 

'* J ‘ ’ 1 i! | )i s t r j c t have Lace borders: they are sold as high 

as 70 Rs. for a suit of two pieces. Conjeveram is 
Neela trheeriu, khnrne, no t ed for its silk bordered cloths which are sold 

KalizSe-jur, IHnd. for not ,nore thun fifteen B,, P ee8 0 P 8 "*' 
i a flowerin" plant and Cloths, dJative Fema-le, Cotton.* Phis descrip— 
The most common arc tion of cloths forms an article of manufacture m 
blossom all the year every district, and are in constant use by all 
! twilling plants, are classes of the country. AI ad ms manufactures a 
ellis wdrk. They are fliccly coloured woman’s cloth called “ oolloor 
blue flowers are used sa ilay, sold for seven Rupees and upward*, 
lied rice. Are propa- ArneC is noted for its manufacture of a supenor 

y soij,_ Riddell. In quality of white Cotton Cloths of various pat- 

la, it is a common wild terns - ' 1,hose of S y (la P e . t in Chingleput, a 
and Dr. Hooker men- country town in the out-skirts of Madras, arc of 
lue-flowered Ciitoria ordinary quality and of different colour*. Gahjam 
syong on the Khasia also fabricates a common sort, with a; fcjr of 
►berrry of Darjiling.— more value, worked with Lace borders but not 
3 L In Tenasserim the sold for more than 50 Its. * . 

J%ep blue flowers, is' Cloths, Native Female , Silk. —The^ principal 
fibers, wandering over places for the manufacture of NativeFeipalC Silk 
irts of the country.— cloths are the towns of Benares^ Berhajpapore, 


Was us that the sweetish, and Tdiijqre. Those of Benares are generally of 
loot of this plant (which superior quality with ritth lace borders, and they 
|a) is given in substance are sold at from Rupee* 50 to 350 or up- 
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words. Berhampore cloths arc wholly of Silk 
but nicely finished. Tanjore cloths are also neat¬ 
ly finished with nicely worked liorders, both of 
Lace and Silk of various colours: they are sold at 
from Rupees 15 to 150. 

Cloths, Silk, cnlletl Pethambaram. —These are 
chiefly brought from Benares, and Nagpore: 
they arc also made at the town of Comba- 
eouura. The Benares cloths are highly prized 
for their superior quality : they measure 12 
by 2} cubits a piece, two pieces make one 
suit of an upper and under garment. Hindoos 
wear these cloths during their devotions anti 
holiday time. They are sold from Rupees 50 to 
350 or even more. The fabrics of Combaco- 
num are good, although not equal to those of 
Benares. 

Cloth, While, is manufactured all over Sou¬ 
thern India, but those of Manamadoo in the 
district of Trichinopoly is very superior in qua¬ 
lity and used by the more respectable of the 
inhabitants as clothing under the name of “ Ma¬ 
namadoo tSullali.” That at Arnee in the district 
of Ohingleput, known as “ Aruec Sullah,” is of 
different quality. 

Cloth , Woman, Cotton, Coloured. —These Cot¬ 
ton colored cloths are largely made in the Ma¬ 
dura district. They are of various sizes, with 
or without Lace worked borders. Those with 
Lace vary in price from Rupees 15 to 200 each; 
they are generally purchased by respectable na¬ 
tives, by whom they are highly prized. These 
fabrics are known in the market as;— 

Vankey, Lace bordered. | Joonaady, Lace bordered. 
Thomboo, do. do. Aiubooresa, do. do. 

Cloth, Woman's Silk. —These are brought 
chiefly from Benares and Nagpore ; but they are 
fabricated also at Berhampore, Tanjore, Com- 
bacommi, and Coujeveram, in the Alai Iras Pre¬ 
sidency. Those of Benares and of the Mah- 
ratta countries are celebrated for their superiority 
mid are highly prized for their Lace borders': 
their size is 16 by 2| cubits, and they are sold 
at llupees 50 to Rupees 300 and upwards; those 
made at Berhampore, Tanjore, and Combaconum 
are not equal to the Benares cloths, but are well 
made and sold at from Rupees 15 to 70 cadi. 
The woman’s cloths of Tanjore and Madura 
manufacture', and men’s head-cloth, also from 
Madura, are good articles, and will compete with 
the production of any other Loom in the world 
(2716) CLOVES. 

' Kerenful, Arab. I Woh-knyu-lawang, Jav. 

Bnwnhlnvung, Ha 1.7. j Chankee, Mai,. 

W’arrala, Cyno. : | Meykhek, Pints. 
Kruidnagelen. Bu r. • | C'ravos da India, Port. 

Clous da girofle: Girofle# j Gwosdika, Jtus. 

Pk. J Lavanga, Sans. 

Napkin, Gewnrznelken, * Clavillns, Sr.,, 

Ga.R. • Cranmboo, 'J’Am. 

I.uyjing, Gwz. Htnu. | Lawangnm. Tei,. 

' Gwofani, It. | Thenghio.CmN.— Faul/cner, 

* The cloves of commerce are the unopened 
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flowers, the flower buds of the Clove-tree, Caryo- 
phyllus aru malic m {Eugenia caryophyllata), which 
was originally a native of theMoluccas, but is-now 
cultivated in several parts of tire East aud West 
Indies. They have the form of a nail, and 
when examined are seen to consist of thq tubu¬ 
lar enlvx with a roundish projection, formed by 
the unopened petals. It is a very handsome 
tree, growing to the height of about twenty feet. 
The trunk is straight, and rises four or five feet 
before it throws out branches. The bark is 
smooth, thin, of n grey color, and the wood of 
the trunk too hard for ordinary cabinet work. The 
leaves are opposite, smooth, narrow, pointed, of 
a rufous color above, ami green on the under 
side. They have a very aromatic odor when 
bruised between the fingers. The flowers pro¬ 
duced in branched peduncles, at the extremity of 
the bough, are of a delicate peach color. The 
elongated calyx, forming the seed vessel, first 
changes to yellow, and, when ripe, to red, which is 
from October to December, and in tin’s state it 
is fit to gather. If left for a few weeks longer 
on the trees, they expand, and become what are 

termed “ mother cloves.” fit onlv for seed or for 

•* • 

candying. The ground under the tree is first 
swept clean, or else a mat or cloth is spread. 
The nearest clusters are taken off with the hand, 
and the more distant by the aid of crooked sticks. 
Great cave should be taken not to injure the 
tree, as it would prevent future bearing. The 
cloves are then prepared for shipment by smok¬ 
ing them on hurdles near a slow wood fire, to 
give them a brown color, after which they are 
further dried in the sun. They may then be cut 
off from the flower branches with the nails, and 
will be found to lie purple colored within, and fit 
to be baled for the European market. In some 
places they are scalded in hot water before being 
smoked, but this is not common. The tree may 
be propagated either from layers or seed. Lav¬ 
ers will root in five or six months if kept moist. 
A strong dark loam, a gravelly, sandy, or clayey 
soil, but one not retentive of moisture, seems 
that best suited for its successful culture. It 
does not thrive well near the sea, nor in the 
higher mountains, the spray of the sea and the 
cold being found injurious. The plants at first 
require the shade of other trees, such as the man¬ 
go, cocoa-nut, he. Although generally a hardy 
plant, it suffers from excessive drought. They 
should be planted about twenty feet • apart. In 
its native county the tree liegins to yield fruit 
in the sixth year,Viut a crop can seldom be look¬ 
ed for in other quarters under eight years. It is 
very long lived, sometimes attaining the age of 
130 years. There Appears, according to Mr. 
Crawfurd, to be five varieties of the dove, viz— 
the ordinary cultivated clove; a kind called the 
female dove by the natives, which has a pale stem; 
the kiri or loory clove ; ‘the royal dove, which 
is verv scarce, aud the ; wild clove. The three 
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first are equally valuable as spiees, the female 
clove being considered fittest for the distillation 
of essential oil. The wiki clove, having scarce¬ 
ly any aromatic flavor, is valueless. The produce 
which may be expected from the tree seems to 
l»e uqpertain ; it may, however, l>e averaged 
at five or six pounds. A clove tree, well weed¬ 
ed and taken care of, will produce from five to 
twenty pounds. On the other hand, a ti*ee 
that is neglected will not give above two or three 
pounds. At intervals of from three to six years 
they usually produce one extraordinary crop, but 
then a year now and then intervenes, when they 
yield none at all ; in others they will nrtord a 
double harvest. The clove tree was originally 
confined to the five principal Molucca islands 
and chiefly to Macheau. From these it was con¬ 
veyed to Aniboyua, a very short time only be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese. by them the 
cultivation was strictly restricted to Amirovna, 
every effort being made to extirpate the plant 
elsewhere. It luis now, however, spread to 
Java, Singapore, and the Straits’ Settlements, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius and Seychelles, bour¬ 
bon, Zanzibar, Cayenne, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Kitts, St. Vincent., and Trinidad, (.'loves 
contain a volatile oil, associated with resinous, 
gummy, and astringent matter, which is yielded 
in larger proportion than by any other plant. 
Neuman obtained by distillation two ounces and 
two drachms from sixteen ounces of cloves. On 
an average cloves yield from 17 to 22 percent, 
of oil, including the heavy and light oils. The 
oil is aromatic and acrid, and has been used as a 
condiment and a stimulant carminative. It is 
also extensively used by distillers ami soap 
makers. It is said that the clove does not thrive 
well on the soil of Java, the plantations of which 
trial had been made not having succeeded to the 
extent expected, although they were directed hv 
skilled persons from Amboyna ; the places they 
made choice of did not differ materially as to 
soil and climate from those of the Moluccas. M. 
Teysman, Director of the botanical Gardens at 
batavia, seems to have bestowed much attention 
ou the subject. The exports however from the 
island have been considerable. In 1830, there 
were 803 piculs shipped; in 1835, 4,566; in 
133‘J, 2,331; in 1843, 2,027 piculs of 133 lbs. 
In Singapore, about ten years ago, there were 

I in about 15,010 clove trees planted out, a 
’’ °f which only had come in beariug. If these 
intations had proved equally productive with 
>se of the sister settlement of Pinang, it would 
re been able to export 60,000 lbs. of cloves, 
own produce ; but this expectation, it will 
seen, has not been renlised. In the season of 
41.-42, there was 1,000 piculs of cloves sliip- 
l from Pinang, but none were exported in the 
5 previous years. 'The quantity of land under 
trvation with cloves there, in 1843, was 403 
ongs iu Prince of Wales’Island, and 517 in 
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Province Wellesley. The number of trees plant 
ed out in the former island was 72,779 -in the 
latter province 7,639. There were iti the island 
25,161 plants in nurseiy. The average consump¬ 
tion of cloves iu the United Kingdom, in the four 
years ending 1841 was 49,000 lbs. The largest 
quantity of cloves imported during the post 
twenty-five years was 1,041,171 lbs., in 1847. 
The quantities imported and entered for home 
consumption in the last five years have been as 
follows; — 

Imports. Home consumption. 

1848 . 117,433 lbs. 126,691 lbs. 

1849 . 274,713 . 133,713 „ 

1850 . 749,C46 . 159,934 „ 

1851 . 253,439 r, . 138,123 „ 

1852 . 313,949 „ .. .. 175,287 „ 

Tn 1818 were received 60,000 lbs. of cloves 
from British India. —Simmouds Comml. Product, 
p. 401. The trees in bearing were—In Prince 
of Wales Island, 28,739 ; not bearing, 44,010; 
produce in 1843, 87 piculs, 50 catties; gross 
value, 3,399 dollars ; estimated produce of cloves 
for 1844, 469 piculs. In Province Wellesley 
—Trees in bearing, 1,073 ; not bearing, 6,566 ; 
produce in 1843, 1 picul, 13 catties ; gross value 
45 dollars. The export of cloves from Pinang 
was, in 1849, 24,000 lbs.; iu 1850, 52,400; 
iu 1851, 27,866 ; in 1852, 45,087- From 
tabular statements drawn up in 1844, by Mr. 
F. S. brown, Chairman of the Pinang Chamber 
of Commerce, it appears that there were, in 
1843, in that island and Province Wellesley ad¬ 
joining, 96 clove plantations, containing 80,418 
clove trees ; besides many young trees in nur¬ 
series ready to be planted out. The produce of 
cloves there, in 1842, was 11,813 lbs., and this 
was a very short crop, it having that year prov¬ 
ed a complete failure ; the average crop for some 
years previous had been 46,666 lbs. Pinang 
only began to export this spice in 1832. Of the 
clove trees in Pinang there were then only 
29,812 in bearing, leaving 75,767 in that settle¬ 
ment alone to come to maturity; estimated to 
yield about 300,000 lbs. No success has at¬ 
tended repeated trials of cloves in Singapore. 
Until the trees reach the age of bearing, they 
grow and look extremely well; but any expecta¬ 
tion of a crop that may have been raised by their 
hitherto tine condition, ends in disappointment, 
for just then the trees assume the appearance of 
sudden blight, as if lightning-stricken, and then 
die. 125 clove plants and 350 seedlings were sent 
to Singapore from Bencoolen, by Sir T. Battles, in 
the close of 1819 ; but although every care was 
paid them—while the nutmegs which accompa¬ 
nied them throve amazingly well—little or no 
progress has been made with clove culture. 'Two 
or three hundred-weight were shipped in 1845, 
but since then hardly any mention is made of 
the spice. In a petition presented by the spice 
planters of Pinang and Province Wellesley, to 
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the authorities at home, in 1844, praying 1 that 
t)ie<duty oa British Colonial nutmegs, mace, atul 
clones might be reduced to Is. 9d ; , is. 2d., and 
3d.> respectively, on importation into England, in 
order to compete with foreign produce, it was 
stated that a few years henoe Prince of Wales 
Island might l)e expected to produce 60,000 lbs. 
of nutmegs, 200,000 lbs. of mace, and 300,000 
lbs. of cloves ; whilst Singapore, if equally suc¬ 
cessful i» the culture of the same, would yield 
yearly 137,000 lbs. of nutmegs, 45,000 lbs. of 
mace, 80*000 lbs. of cloves. In short, the 
planters needed only encouragement to produce 
in the course of a few years a full supply of 
those valuable spices for the whole consumption 
of Great Britain. l)r. Rhscbenberger, who vi¬ 
sited Zanzibar in 1835, thus speaks of the clove 
plantations there ;—“ As far ns the eye could 
reach over a beautifully undulated land, nothing 
was to be seen but clove trees of different ages, 
varying in height, from five to twenty feet.— Sim- 
mondt Com.Prod. p. 400. Mr. Crawford tells us 
that the clove is remarkable for its limited geogra¬ 
phical distribution. It is only in its native loca¬ 
lities, the live small islets on the western coast of 
the large island of Uilolo, that it is easily grown, 
and attains the highest perfection. There, it 
bears in its seventh or eighth year, and lives to 
the age of 130 or 150. liumphius informs us, 
that shortly before'the arrival of the Portuguese 
it had been carried to and reared in Amboyna, 
where, however, it does not bear uutil its fif¬ 
teenth year, and where the average duration of 
its life does not exceed 75 years, lie informs 
us further that large islands are not favourable 
to its growth—-that it succeeds indifferently even 
in such islands as Gilolo and Ceram, and that 
the natives of Celebes and Java who hud at¬ 
tempted to grow it in their own country had ob¬ 
tained plants which bore no fruit. Europeans, 
however, have succeeded somewhat better. The 
dove lias been long transferred by them from the 
Moluccas to Sumatra, —to the islands in the 
Straits of Malacca,—to Bourbon,—to Zanzibar, 
on the eastern coast of Africa, and to Cayenne, 
la some of these places the culture has virtually 
failed, even where that of the nutmeg has suc¬ 
ceeded, and everywhere the produce is of inferior 
quality to that even of Amboyna. A suitable 
soil seems to be as iudispensable, as a suitable 
climate. The soil of the Molucca Islands is vol¬ 
canic, which is not the case with any of the 
countries to which the tree hits been transferred, 
except the Island of Bourbon, and here the sui¬ 
table climate seems to be wanting. The clove ap¬ 
pears, from Pigafetta’s statement, to have been 
private property, and entirely free in culture and 
trade; Malays, Javanese, Chinese, Macassars, and 
Arabs, all competing for it in an open market. 
The annual quantity produced, according to him, 
in the five islands, seems to have been from 1500 
to 2000 bahars; and the kahar is on Arabian 
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weight, computed in the Moluccas at about 590 
pounds. The companions of Magellan themselves 
loaded two ships with doves ’at a single island, 
Tidor, after a stay, from their arrival to their 
departure, of no more than forty-four days. 
The Portuguese made their first appearpuce in 
the parent country of doves in the year 1512 : 
and having been expelled by the Dutch in 1605, 
they had the principal share of the clove trade 
lor ninety-three years,—a period of rapine, vio¬ 
lence, and bigotry. Their main object was the 
exclusive monopoly of spices, by the expulsion 
of all rivals. Their successors pursued the same 
object in a manner still more rigorous. They 
extirpated the clove trees in their native islands, 
and endeavoured to limit their growth to the five 
Amboyna islands, in which the clove i3 an exotic. 
Periodical expeditions for the extirpation of 
young plants that might spontaneously have 
sprung up, or been propagated by birds, formed 
part of this system. The clove monopoly still 
exists, but in a very tottering condition. The 
periodical exterminating expeditions have been 
merely nominal during the present century ; and 
for the last thirty years, although the monopoly be 
persevered in, in the five Amboyna islands, where 
the parks, as they are called, are the property of 
the government, the culture and trade are legiti¬ 
mate everywhere else.— Crawfurd Dictionary, 
page 104. The clove tree may be seen in a few 
gardens on the Tenasseriui Coast, and cloves 
are abundant in the bazars. At the Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of 1855, Cloves were forwarded from 
Travancore, TinneveUy, Canara, and Cochin- 
The plumpest and heaviest were from General 
Cullen’s Gardens near Oodagherrv, 1800 feet 
above the sea, these bad a strong aromatic 
odour, and were of a dark brown colour ; they 
were quite entire, and when pressed with the 
nail, the oil exuded. The specimens from S. 
Warrier, Dewan of Cochin, and those from Tin- 
nevellv District were almost equally good. -M. 
E.J.'R. 

(2717) CLOVE OIL. 

Woorulu-tt'il, Cyng. I Olco de parsfano, It. 

lluile de girofle, Fr. Kiramboo tayhun, Tah. 

Lavaug ka teil. Hind. j Lawangha tavium. Tel. 

Is procured from cloves by distillation. When 
new, it is of a pale reddish-brown colour, whjgh 
becomes darker by age. It is extremely hot and 
fiery, and sinks in the water. The smell is 
agreeable, and not unlike that of Koolfa, or Mal¬ 
abar Cassia oil. The kind met with in Bombay, 
is chiefly made at Surat.— -Faulkner. 

(2718) GLOVER, INDIA CLOVER. The 
. most valuable grass in the country of Tenasserim 
is not a proper grass, but, like the English clo¬ 
ver, is a leguminous plant. It is a species of 
hedysarum, “ which in India,” says Dr- Wight, 
“ supplies the place of the species of Trifoiiwn 
and Medicago in Europe.” In other words, the 
farmer finds it a good substitute for clover and 
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lucerne; and there is another leguminous plant 
at Tavoy, Snuthia smsitiva, which is said to 
make “ excellent hay.” 

(2719) CLOVER SEED; 

Klnvcr-zaad, Dut. Trifolium. I.at. 

?eme»ce de treflc. Fa. Trllistnife, Ill's. 

Kleesaut, Klee, Gk*. Trebol, Sp. 

Trifo*dio, lr, 

The produce of a plant {Trifolium), of which 
there are two principal kinds : red clover, a bien¬ 
nial ; and white or Hatch clover, a perennial. 
They are largely produced in Great Britain, on 
the Continent, and in the United States.— Faulk¬ 
ner. 

(2720) CLUPETD.E, a family of Fishes of 
the section Abdominales. The Clnpeida ? are placed 
hv Cuvier between the Salmonida aud the Ga- 
didit : in fact they form the fifth and last division 
of his section ‘ M alacopterygiens Abdominaux.’ 
— Engl. Cyc. p. 2. 

(2721) CLUSIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the. natural order Cluaiaceee or Gutti/era , 
named after Charles de 1’Eeluse, or Clusius, one 
of the most celebrated botanists of the J Gth 
century.— Engl. Cyc. f'ol. 11. p. 4. 

(2722) CLUSIACEAC, or Gutriform, Gnttifers , 
a small natural order of Exogenous Plants, in¬ 
habiting the hotter parts of tropical countries in 
both the Old and New World. Their fruit is 
succulent, juiev, and iu many eases resembling a 
large apple or orange. The Mangosteen {Gar- 
cinia Mengodana) is probably the most delicious 
of any known ; but it has never beeu seen in a 
fresh state in Europe, for the tree will hardly 
exist out of its native humid heated atmosphere 
in the Indian Archipelago. The most remarkable 
product of this order is an acrid, purgative, 
yellow gum-resin, lu one of its forms this is 
the Cainboge or Gamboge of commerce. This 
substance is well known as a yellow pigment, as 
also a purgative medicine. The plant which 
yields the Gamboge of commerce is still unknown. 
The London College of Physicians in their 
‘ Pharmacopeia’ refer it to some species of Gur- 
cinia, others refer it to species of Cambogia, 
Xanthochym.ua, llebradendron , and Stalagmitis. 
The East India Tacainahaca is yielded by 
a species of Galopkyllum. The Butter or 
Tallow-Tree of Sierra Leone is the Penta- 
(lesma butyracea. The fruits of many species 
are esteemed, besides the Mangosteen. The 
Mammee Apple, or Wild Apricot of South 
America, is said to be very delicious. Its seeds 
are anthelmintic ; its flowers yield on distillation 
a spirit known as Eu de Creole, and wine is 
obtained by fermenting its sap. The large berries 
of the Pacotuynva (Platonia insignia) of Bra- 
: til are highly prised on account of their delicious 
^flavour. The fruits of several species of Gar- 
j^itana besides the Mangosteen, are 
If’* t° table in tbe countries where 
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b«it they are regarded as very inferior. The 
blossoms of Mearn ierrea are remarkable for 
their fragrances and are sold in the bazars of India 
under the name of Nagkesur.— Engl. Cyc. Vol. 
II. p. 5. 

(2723) CLUYTfA COLLIN'A, Euphorbiacea, 
Roxb. c. 169. 

Woadoojroo mar urn, Tam. | Kadishen, Tkl. 

A small tree, frequent in the Walliar juugles. 
Flowers in hot season, seed ripens in December 
aud January. Flowers dioecious, calyx five- 
parted, petals five, stamens five, capsule threc- 
celled, three-seeded.— Roxb. p. 732. Bark or 
outer crust of capsule said to be exceedingly 
poisonous.— O' Shunyhneasy, p. 552. Wood red 
coloured, exceedingly hard and durable but of 
small size. Notwithstanding its hardness, being 
very even grained, it is easily worked and is from 
its fine close grain a pretty wood. — Rohde M.S.S. 

(272 4) CLUYTIA PAT ALA. A much larg¬ 
er tree than Collina a native of moist valleys 
amongst, the Circar mountains. It flowers dur¬ 
ing the hot season. The wood of this tree is of 
the colour of dried rose leaves, also hard and 
durable.— Rohde, M.S.S. 

(2725) COAL. 

Steetikull, Dan. 

steeukoolcn, Dux 

Chtirbon de tern*.. Fr. 

Steinkolilcn, Gkr. 

tVeljicty-kuoi-la G V7.. 

II INI). 

Carbouifossili. If. 

Coal, is an opaque combustible mineral substance 
of a black or brown colour, and in all cases giv¬ 
ing indications of having been derived fron a ve¬ 
getable source. Coal differs considerably in its 
physical properties, and it has obtained vari¬ 
ous names in the markets. The mineralogist ge¬ 
nerally divides it into two varieties. First, Coal 
without Bitumen ; Second, Coal with Bitumen. 
The first variety is known by tbe general name of 
Anthracite. It has however various local names. 
It is sometimes very hard, and has a high-lustre, 
and is often iridescent. Besides being used for 
fuel it is often made into inkstands, small boxes, 
and other articles of use. This is more especially 
the case with the Anthracite of America. It is 
the most common form of Coal in the Welsh 
beds. The Bituminous varieties of Coal present 
greater differences of structure and appearance, 
and have a larger number of names, the quantity 
of Bitumen, or substances resembling it differ 
very much in different specimens of coal. It 
is generally softer and less lustrous than Anthra¬ 
cite, although occasionally specimen* exhibit a 
very brilliant fracture. Its specific gravity is 
less thau that of Anthracite, seldom exceeding 
1'5, whilst the specific gravity of Anthracite 
ranges from 1*3 to 1*75. The kinds of this coal 
are known by various names. . The following are 


Lithanthrax, Lat. 
Carvocs de terra, ou de 
podra, Four. 

Pjrolj, Rt;s. 

Carbones de tierra, Sp. 
Sleukol, Sw. 
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analyses of the different kinds of Coal which occnr 
in the Newcastle beds: 



•Splint 

Coal. 

Caking 
Coal. 
No. 1. 

Caking 
Coni. 
No. 2. 

Cherry 

Coal, 

Density,. 

Carbon,.. 

Hydrogen,.. 

Nitrogen ;md Oxygen, .... .. 

Ash, . 

1 tela five heat hv the tainci 

weight of Coal,. i 

Relative heat by the same) 

\olume ot Coal./ 

vm 

7 

0-251 

mia 

110 3 HJ 

108-990 

1*2*7 
8S-S88 
5'1511 
8-7*1 
3-501 

1H-080 

n i-.no 

1-280 
87-800 
5150 
5 ISO 
V30!l 

322-500 

ill-new 

Hvm 

«VOf,i 

]•$;« 

118*830 

112 070 

.. i 


Pitching or Caking Coal is known by its vel¬ 
vet, or grayish-black colour. When first thrown 
on a fire it breaks into small pieces, but on the 
continued application of heat the pieces again 
unite into a solid mass or cake. It, burns readi¬ 
ly with a yellow ilame, but on account of its 
caking quality it is likely to clog the fire unless 
it is frequently stirred. The Newcastle beds 
mostly yield this form of coal. 

Cherry Coal resembles in external appearance 
the pitch coal, and when exposed to heat it 
cracks and flies, but does not cake it is very 
brittle, and ou this account much loss is occa¬ 
sioned iu mining it. It burns vith a clear yel¬ 
low flame. This kind of coal occurs iu the 
Glasgow beds. 

Splint Coal is a variety found iu connection 
with the last,, and is remarkable for its hardness ; 
for which reason it is sometimes called Hard 
Coal. It, is also found at Glasgow. 

Canucl Coal has little lustre, is very compact 
and smooth in its texture, and breaks with a 
large conchoidal fracture. It burns very readily, 
giving out a clear yellow' flame without melting. 
In consequence it lias been employed for the 
making of candles—hence its name. It is often 
employed for making inkstands, snuff-boxes, and 
other articles of use. At the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 several models of public buildings, mo¬ 
numents, &c. were exhibited, formed of Caunel 
Coal- The above coals are those most common¬ 
ly burned. Their goodness for heating is tested 
by the quantity of water they evaporate. The 
following are the results of some recent experi¬ 
ments 1 * 



ib. 

07 .. 

Common Scotch Bituminous Coal. 

. .. 5 

14 

Carr’s West Hartley Main (Newcastle). 

... 7 

5 

Merthyr Bituminous Coal,. 

.... 8 

0 

Pure Welch Anthracite,. 

... 10 

8i 


From which it will be seen that the heating 
ower of anthracite nearly doubles that of some 
ituininous coals. 

Brown Coal, Wood Coal , Lignite , are names 
given to less perfect varieties of coal than the last. 
Specimens of these coals have a brownish-black 
colour, and burn with an empyreumatie odour. 
On placing sections of Lignite under the miscros- 
cope, the structure of the wood of the plant form-* 
ing it can be readily detected. This is not the 
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ease with the other kinds of coal, where, although 
the woody fibre can be frequently made out, it 
has evidently undergone considerable change. 
Professor Quekett, on this ground, proposes to 
confine the term coal to those fossil or mineral 
substances alone which are evidently inaije up of 
the woody tissue of plants, lie maintained that 
the Torbune mineral was not coal, on tin? ground 
that it was not composed of the debris or remains 
of vegetable woody tissue.- Although woody and 
vascular tissue can be seen in the Trobane mine¬ 
ral, Professor Quekett maintains that this has 
been accidentally introduced, and that no true 
vascular or spiral tissue is found in coal. The 
term Brown Coal is frequently applied to 
coal more recently deposited than that of the 
great, coal-beds of the world, and this quite inde¬ 
pendent of its structure or any peculiarity in com¬ 
bustion. Lignite is also a term applied to the 
semi-carbonised forms of wood which are fre¬ 
quently found in deposits later than those of the 
coal deposits. Most of these varieties of coal 
contain a large quantity of water, ami the quan¬ 
tity of matter given off at a moderate heat, by 
distillation is at least equal to that of the carbon 
contained. It occurs in the tertiary deposits 
around all the shores of India. 

“ Bynoflil is a yellow or grayish highly laminat¬ 
ed substance, often found with lignite, and burn¬ 
ing vividly, and spreading an odour of assafieti- 
da.”—(.7 ’Mated.) 

Jet is another variety of coal belonging to the 
bituminous series. It sometimes occurs in elon¬ 
gated reniform masses, and sometimes in the form 
of branches with a woody structure. It is soft 
and brittle, with a conchoidal fracture. Its spe¬ 
cific gravity is but little greater than that of 
water. It is opaque, of a velvet-black colour, 
and has a brilliant and resinous lustre. It, is 
found iu Saxony, and also in the Prussian ainber- 
miues in detached fragments. It is sometimes 
washed upon the shores of Great Britain, and 
has been found in Southern India. The finer 
sorts are used in the manufacture of orna¬ 
ments and trinkets of various kinds. The coarser 
sorts are burned as fuel It gives out when 
burned a greenish flame and a strong bituminous 
smell, and leaves a yellowish ash. It contains 
about 371 per cent of volatile matter.— Eng. Cgc. 
Vol. 11, p. 10. In China, Coal is generally used 
for fuel in all those places which have been visited, 
and the supply might probably be greatly increas¬ 
ed by introducing Europe machinery and modes of 
workiug it. The boats on the North river, be¬ 
low Nanhiuiig, lie near the mouth of a horizontal 
shaft worked into the mine, above which the 
cliffs are scraped down as the shaft advances. 
The ignorance of the Chinese of the best modes 
of draining anil ventilating mines, must necessa¬ 
rily prevent forking many of them beyond a 
certain depth and extent. The mountains©!' Shansi 
and Chihli supply large qnahtities of this valtiable 
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mineral, and many boats find constant employ* 
meat in bringing a coarse anthracite from Kai- 
chait in Liautuug to Tientsin. One locality of 
the mine in Liautuug is about lat. 3i)° 1 O’ N., 
and long. 121° 25 E. Several kinds, both of an* 
thracit£ and bituminous, have been seen iu marts 
nt the north; and coal dust and refuse is mixed 
with a little moistened clay at Peking, and made 
into cakes for the fires of the poor: that which is 
brought to Canton is hard, and leaves a large 
proportion of ashes after combustion; during 
ignition, it throws off a suffocating sulphureous 
smoke, which prevents the natives using it for 
cooking. It is employed in the manufacture of 
copperas from hepatic iron pyrites, according to 
Du liable, but is less frequently employed in the 
arts than it would be if the people knew better 
how to use it.— William's Middle Kingdom, p.iYl. 
Coal (Fossil), in Malay, Arann-tuuah, literally, 
“ earth‘charcoal,” has been found in the Malay 
peninsula, •Sumatra, Java, and Luzon, and iu 
Borneo of good quality and suited to econo¬ 
mical uses. A seam of the Bornean foal was 
first, discovered in one of the islands in the 
river of Bruuai, where it crops out. It was 
afterwards found in the mainland, near the 
banks of the same river, and subsequently in 
theislaudof Labuan, about 12 miles from its em¬ 
bouchure. In these places it is at present mined 
by European skill and capital, and been found, 
oil ample trial, superior to any Asiatic coni hither¬ 
to tried. The coal on the left, bank of the Bor¬ 
neo river lias beeu traced for several miles into 
the interior. On tlic southern coast of the is¬ 
land, coal has been found in the territory of Ban- 
jurmasin, and mined by the Dutch. This, from 
all accounts, is of the same quality as the coal of 
the northern side, and may be a continuation of 
the same field, which would make the Bornean 
coal-fields the largest iu the world, after those of 
North America. Steam navigation has given u 
value to the coals of Borneo, which, without it, 
in a country inhabited by mule people, and cover¬ 
ed with forest, might have lain for ages as useless 
as the lime and sand-stones in which it is im¬ 
bedded.— Crawford Dictionary, page 1U5. The 
Mergui coal was regarded by the Coal Committee 
as true mineral coal, but ot inferior quality. A 
similar coal is found on the banks of the Tenas- 
scrim north of the latitude of Tavoy; but Capt. 
Tremenheere regards both as superior varieties of 
lignite. “ Lignite or brown coal,” says Hitchcock, 
“ appears to be peat which lias long been buried in 
the earth, and has undergone certain chemical 
changes, whereby bitumeu has been produced. 
|Bituminous coal is probably the same substance, 
which has been longer buried in the earth, and has 
undergone still farther changes.” The coal of the 
at Tenasserim valley appears to have been so 
ang buried in the earth, that the best parts of it 
«s better than ondiuaryTignite and equal to the in¬ 
ferior portions of bitdmiiious coal, which is true 


of beds of lignite in other parts of the world. 
On the bauks of the Little Tenasserim, coal of a 
superior quality is said to exist, and in that direc¬ 
tion further examination ought to be made. Of 
that section of country I have no knowledge from 
personal observation, but the Coal Committee 
sav: “ Eighty miles from Mergui inexhaustible 
beds of coal of an uniformly good quality occur 
on the Thian Khan, one of the main brandies of 
the Little Tenasserim. The various .beds appear 
to be what, is called cannel coal, remarkable for 
consisting of upwards of'50 per cent of bitumen, 
which, to use the words of Mr. James Prinsep, 
shews it to be a superior blazing material, which 
is the main point iu getting up steam.” Coal 
has also been found on the banks of the Lcnhea 
river, south of Mergui; but of these nothing is 
known. It is a field for examination.— Mason. 
No indications of bituminous coal have been 
found in Maulmain Province, but there is reason 
to believe that anthracite exists under the town 
of Maulmain itself. In digging a well in one 
of the Baptist Mission comi>otiiids, beneath seve¬ 
ral alternating beds of sandstone and slate, or 
shale, more than twenty feet, below the surface, 
beds of carbonaceous matter were readied. , One 
thin bed contained Tremenheerite, which, from 
Mr. Piddington’s analysis is nearly allied to 
anthracite. Another thin stratum consisted 
principally of sand and carbonaceous matter, and 
similar beds arc said to accompany the anthracite 
of America. Below this, is a stratum of shale 
and carbon containing fossil plants. One was 
decidedly an impression of a part of a leaf be¬ 
longing to the palm tribe; and others unques¬ 
tionably fern leaves, such as indicate the anthra¬ 
cite coal formation in America. One of the ferns, 
and apparently the most numerous one, cannot 
be distinguished from specimens of Neuropicris 
Schevchzeri from the anthracite coal mines of 
llhode Island, and Massachusetts in my posses¬ 
sion, and others bear a strong resemblance to 
Neuropieris Odontopteris of the American anthra¬ 
cite coal fields that have been figured, but not 
described. These are the only impressions of 
ferns that have ever been discovered in the Pro¬ 
vinces ; but from the bottom of a well deepened 
last dry season on the margin of the north west 
corner" of Mr. Paterson’s compound, an abun¬ 
dance of Tremenheerite was brought up, and it 
is very probable that the fossiliferous strata are 
below‘it; though not the same ns those in my 
compound, the inclination of the strata showing 
that they are above them. I have also noticed 
indications of Tremenheerite in the old piles of 
rocks brought up from a well within Mr- Pater¬ 
son’s grounds at the same corner; and from Mr. 
Hough’s description it would seem that he came 
to similar strata at the bottom of his well,— -Mason. 
The coal of Churra is excellent for many pur¬ 
poses. Dr. Hooker found it generally used by 
the Assam steamers, and was informed on board 
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fieiently perfect to warrant the assumption that 
the species to which it belonged can be again re¬ 
cognised. The botanical: evidences whieli geolo¬ 
gists too often accept as prooft of specific identi¬ 
ty are such ns no botanist Wohltl attach any im¬ 
portance to in the investigation of existingplants. 
The faintest traces assumed to be of vegetable 
origin are habitually made into genera and spe¬ 
cies by naturalists ignorant of the structure, affi¬ 
nities and distribution of living plants, and of 
such materials the bulk of so-called systems of 
fossil plants is composed.— Hooker Him. Jour, 
Vol. I. page 7 and 9. In conlusion, we place 
collectively a list of all the sites of coal at present 
known to exist on the continent of India. 

Burdwan,—Ramgunje. the prinepat j. p isc0vcre(1 by 

Various other beds have been occasionally opened. 

:} °p cne < i h >- Mr.E»wne. 

PnrbndaiiRghHt, in boring, By Jones. 

BenureB road, 149th mile i J . 

stone, and other places, i * Aer ‘ Bl - 
Hnzarepbagli,..-. Colonel Shelton. 


Palamoo,—Two principal beds,.{ Discovered by Mr A. Prin- 


Bidjcirurlt,- 


Amarath,. .. In Mr. Horn fray's Survey. 

By Mr. Highland. 


that in which he traversed the Sunderbundt, 
some months afterwards, that her furnaces con¬ 
sumed 729 His. per hour; whereas the consump¬ 
tion of English coal was 800 lbs., of Bnrdwan 
coal 8+0 lbs., and of Assam 900 lbs.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. II. page 303. The coal of 
the Damoodah valley, adds Dr. Hooker, crops 
out at the surface at Taldnngah; but the 
shafts worked are sunk through thick beds 
of alluvium. The age of these coal-fields is 
quite unknown, and I regret to say that my 
examination of their fossil plants throws no 
material light on the subject. Upwards of 
thirty species of fossil plants have been pro¬ 
cured from them and of these the majority 
are referred by Dr. McClelland in his Iteports 
of the Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 

1850, to the inferior polite epoch of England, from 
the prevalence of species of Zamia , GloMopteris 
and Tmniopterh. Some of these genera, together 
with Vertebraria (a very remarkable Indian fossil.) 
are also recognised in the coal-fields of Sind and 
of Australia. 1 cannot, however, think that bo¬ 
tanical evidence of such a nature is sufficient to 
warrant a satisfactory reference of these Indian poor ’"l By CnptainTanner 

coal-fields to the same epoch as those of England iiurra. j 

or of Australia ; in the first place the outlines of 
the fronds of ferns and their nervation are frail 
characters if employed alone for the determina¬ 
tion of existing genera, and much more so of fos¬ 
sil fragments : in the second place, recent ferns 
are so widely distributed, that an inspection of 
the majority affords little clue to the region or 
locality they coine from : and in the third place, 
considering the wide difference in latitude ami 
longitude of Yorkshire, India, and Australia, the 
natural conclusion is that they would not have 
supported a similar vegetation at the same epoch. 

In fact, finding similar fossil plants at places 
widly different in latii ude, and lienee in climate 
is in the present state of our knowledge, rather an 
argument against than for their having existed 
contemporaneously. The Cycadea especially, 
whose fossil remains afford so much ground for 
geological speculations, are far from yielding such 
precise data os is supposed. Species of the order 
are found in Mexico, South Africa, Australia, and 
India, some inhabiting the hottest and dampest, 
and others the driest climates on the surface of 
the globe; and it appears to him rash to argue 
much from the presence of the order in the coal 
of Yorkshire and India, when we reflect that the 
geologist of some future epoch may find as good 
reasons for referring the present Gape, Australian, 
or Mexican Flora to the same period as that of 
the lias and Oolites, when th e Oyoadeee now living 
in the former countries shall- be fossilised. Specific 
identity of their contained fosssils may be-consi¬ 
dered as fair evidence of the contemporaneous 
origin of beds, but amongst the family collections 
of fossil plants that I have examined, there ie 
hardly a specimen, belonging to any epoch, suf- 


erbudda,— Tow «r river. 

lloshungabad,.(Captain OuseJy. Lt, Finnis 

Jubulpoor . C and Dr. Spifsbury. 

Sohagpore,... ...J 

Amerkantu,. Captain Jenkins. 

warSanai a ;::;:::: s i >ccin,en8 from nativ<: »- 

Cuttack, -t-Mahanadi. . By Lieutenant Kittoe. 

Assam, -I>oi.pb«p«nce, near Bra-) Digcovcrdby C apt.;Wilcox. 

Namroop rive *,Z'ZZ B ** e «"» »r. 

Dhnnsiree river. 1 

Jufnoona river,. ( na Scdtt 

Rossi la river, near Gowa- \ ‘ # 

hate. J 

Chilmari and Loorgapoor. Mr. Scott. 

Silhet, — Laour and other sites,. Mr. I. Stark 1816—Jones. 

Kasya hills, Chirrapunjio, c^ft. 

Snrrarim,. Ditto. 

Manipur.—near capital.... Captain Pemberton. 

or boundary, Gcniah, on) D Richardson. 

Ruenduan river,.J * 

Arracan, —Saudoway District,. Mr. H- Walters. 

Kyook Phyoo Island,. Captain Foley. 

Moulmein—Anthracite at Bothoung,. Captain Foley. 

* mi ” n 

Himalaya, — Kamoan lignite,. Captain Herbert. 

Moradabad, lower range*. Mr. Ravenshaw. 

Indui, - . } „ Captain Bur,... 

To these may be added the indications of coal 
discovered in boring at a depth of 400 in Cal¬ 
cutta and 300 feet at Gogai in Guzerat. “ In 
the foregoing situations coal has been traced from 
Burdwan to the westward, across the Ridley of 
Palamow, and from thence through the district 
of Sohagpore to Jubulpotfraod the neighbour- 
hood of Saka, and the Towa river in the Ner- 
budda territories, 420 miles distant from Burd¬ 
wan. Observing nearly the Jhme parallel of 
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latitude; it is found in the province of €utch, 
whilst it is extended iw the same* line across the 
centre of India to the N. 1S« extremity of Assam, 
forming a zone that stretched Iron! ft9* to 93* 
Jbl. longitude, embraced in an opjiosite direc¬ 
tion between the 20° and 2 ft® N. latitude. 
Chanda oil the Wan I a river, Cuttack, arid Arra- 
cau lifting its southern boundary, whilst the 
Vale of Calfitiger west of Allahabad, the Teesta 
river at the base of the Sikini Mountains, and 
Uppe^ Assam, from the northern limit. Tlu-re 
are however, two situations in which coni 
has been found distinct from this extensive 
and well defined belt., namely, Hurd war and At- 
tok ; the first near the source ot the Gauges, 
and the second near that of the Indus. Although 
situated in the plains, yet. both these situations 
ap]iear to be too closely connected with the Hi¬ 
malaya, ami too much detached from the tract 
now' under consideration, to allow of their being 
considered in common with it. In the infancy 
of researches of this nature, for such we must, 
as yet. consider the state of our information up¬ 
on the subject of coal, it would be wrong to at¬ 
tach exclusive importance to the peculiar distri¬ 
bution of the mineral just noticed, farther than 
to observe, that this distribution appears to be 
highly favourable to all those objects for which 
coal is desirable. Cut eh, the extreme western 
limit of what here might lie named the carboni¬ 
ferous zone, is placed in the most favourable si¬ 
tuation for yielding supplies for the navigation 
of the Indus, the coast of Malabar, and the Jted 
Sea. The Nerbudda river extends 70) miles 
along the very centre of this zone, and coal in 
three situations is already found on its banks. 

‘ l$y minute surveys which have been made of 
its course, it appears the Nerbudda is navigable 
for small craft from the sea to eleven miles above 
Tulluckwarrah, a distant of more than one hun¬ 
dred miles. Here comes a wild and hilly tract 
which extends to a distance of ninety miles, in 
some parts of which the breadth of the river is 
so diminished and its current so obstructed by 
rocks and shallows, that its navigation is alto¬ 
gether impossible. Above Hum-Paid or Deer’s 
leap, it is narrow anil rapid, but becomes again 
navigable above fifteen miles below Chictihhth, 
und with the exception of a few places where 
short land carriage might be established, conti¬ 
nues so for some distance to the eastward of 
Hoshingabad.’ —(Vide Cent. lnd. vol. 1, p. 5.) 
The Soane, the Ganges, and the Hooghly, are 
each intersected by it, nml the Brnmaputm and 
probably the IrrfiWaddy, are 1 extended parallel to 
it throughout their navigable extent. Now, 
if oft the dther hand, this belt had been extended 
I froth the Punjab -towards the south, ■ scarcely a 
mgabte river but the '•* Indus alofte would ^ 
a«b ««he be approached by it, and the interests 
f Bfcvigathfti>#0aki bo Us little benefited by the 
J of a carboniferous zone; as if the valuable 
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production by which it is distinguished, were bu¬ 
ried beneath the table lands of the Himalaya. It 
is therefore sufiicieft% encouraging to find the ge¬ 
neral distribution of Coal so favourable,'nor need 
we, as is evident from the Attok and Hurdwar 
«oal, des|Miir of finding supplies available for the 
navigation of the northern portions of the Ganges 
and Indus as soon as inquiries are directed in 
those remote quarters to the objects here in view.” 
The third section of the Keport treats of the geo¬ 
logical features of that portion of India in which 
the coal measures occur, and of the difference 
of level observed therein. At Cherra Ponji a 
bed of coal is raised on an insulated summit 300 
feet above the level of the sea; the accompany*' 
itig rocks are identical in character with those 
having a similar relative position to other beds 
of coal of the same formation, whether above or 
below the level of the sea. “ The insulated situ- 
tion of the coal measures at Cherra Ponji affords 
an excellent opportunity for their examination, 
owing to the great extent of surface which is 
free from soil and alluvium, so that the geo¬ 
logist lias no obstacle to encounter but the 
dense vegetation peculiar to the climate. The 
great sandstone composing here as elsewhere 
the base of the coal measures, forms the 
lofty front of the mountains facing the plains. 
The lower beds consist of a coarse conglomerate, 
resting on greenstone after the manner of simi¬ 
lar conglomerates in nearly all countries in which 
t heir fundamental rocks have been observed. 
When we consider that this is not merely the case 
with the sandstone of the Kasya mountains, but 
that the whole series of sandstones throughout 
Central India rest on the Hanks of ranges of sienite, 
greenstone, and basalt, we cannot apply more 
appropriate language in elucidation of this gene¬ 
ral feature in our geology, extending as it does 
over an area of 1,800 geographical miles in 
length, and 300 in breadth, than the following 
remarks of l)e la Beche :—‘ As we can scarce* 
ly conceive suck general aild simultaneous move¬ 
ments in tiie interior strata immediately preced¬ 
ing the first deposit of the red sandstone series, 
that every point on which it reposes was con¬ 
vulsed and threw off fragments of rocks at the 
same moment; we should rather look to certain 
foci of disturbance for the dispersion of frag¬ 
ments, or the sudden elevation of lines of strata, 
sometimes peril a ps producing ranges of mountains 
in accordance with the views of M. Bite de 
Beaumont.’ Had this idea resulted from ob¬ 
servations in India, rather than in Europe, it 
oould not have been more appropriate, or formed 
so as to convey a more accurate notion of the 
nature and connexions of our red .conglomerates. 
Ascending through the series of beds of this 
reek in the Kasya mountains, Wd find the coars¬ 
er strata occasionally reappear, succeeded again 
by* the normal beds Which are fine, durable, and 
grey coloured. In some places, hut especially 
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when approaching the upper third of the eerie#, It was first. observed ■by- lieutenant Beley in 
.the colours become variegated, and ultimately 1833, ami afterwards described by thetgeatle- 
•the whole, or nearly so, assume a brick rod eo- man and Capt«in MmlKrave (val. it. Asiat Jour. 
. le«r. The higher strata form bwnren table- p. 595). Thequflitvof this coal is good, but 
land With lengthy sloping summits extending to the quantity so far as it has yet been discovered 
the distance of ten miles towards the interior of is deficient. “ At Sandowy, in the same distvict, 
the mountains. The limestone and .coal about Lieut. Mackintosh found coal in die Kingtellie 
to be described, repose in an elevated position on neighbourhood ; one specimen of this coal mixed 
either side of the adjoining summits whether up with silicious matter is said by Mr. Walters 
the rocks of which these last are composed, oc- to form the substance of an entire hill (vide Jour, 
cupy a superior geognostio position with regard Asint. Soc. II, p 264) ; iron ores a^e also 
to the coal or not, is somewhat doubtful; but said to occur here in considerable qfiiantity. 
as far ns it is safe to determine from inquiries of “ Burdwan and Adji Ooal District a.—The Burd- 
a partial nature, we may consider the sandstone wan coal district is certainly next in importance to 
from the base of the mountains to the higher that of Silliet. That part of it in which the Col- 
peaks along their flanks as an uninterrupted se- lieries are situated is 140 miles N. VV. of Calcutta 
ties of beds, and consequently, that the coal is a and is traversed by two rivers, the Damuda and 
newer rock,than the sandstone composing adja- and the Adji; the first enters the Hooglev about 
oeht summits. In the sandstone upon which 25 miles below Calcutta, and the second enters 
the coal and limestone immediately rest at Cher- that branch of the lloogley called Bhagarutty 
ra, a bed of boring shells occur composing a con- about 70 miles above that city. The point at which 
siderable portion of the rock in certain places, the Damuda forms a junction with the lloogley 
The shells were of the size and form of the is 160 miles from the site of the coalmines: 
Teredo navalis, but they are mineralized so un- w hereas Cutwa, the town at which the Adji joins 
favourably as to render it doubtful to what ge- this river is only 110 miles from the mines, while 
nus they really belonged, lieposing on the it is 70 miles nearer the great line of navigation 
teredinite,sandstone near Cherra, a detached ac- on the Canges, making a difference of 120 miles 
cumulation of limestone with alternating beds of in favour of the Adji compared with the Damuda, 
sandstone, coal, and shale, disposed in horizontal as a line of conveyance to that part of the Can- 
strata form a precipice about a hundred feet high ges for the navigation ot which the provision of 
from the base. Coal, to a thickness of fifteen feet coal is now chiefly required to be made. As a 
iu place, occupies a middle position in these strata, drawback however from this very marked ndvan- 
A bed of loose, coarse and sharp sand, five feet tage, there would be a lnnd carriage of 10 miles 
deep, forms the roof of the coal, and a layer of across the country from the present mines on the 
soft sandstone* about two feet in thickness, rests Danmda to the Adji; but as these rivers extend 
directly under the soil upon a bed of clay about parallel to each other for the distance of 40 miles 
twenty feet deep. The clay holds an intermedi- (according lo Arrowsmith’s map), the most favour- 
ate position between the roof of the coal and the able portion of this space might be selected for 
superincumbent sandstone, it is of yellow colour, the construction of a rail road from the present 
but dark in some places, and intersected horizon- mines on the Damuda to boats on the Adji. 
tally with thin layers of gravel, coal, and an iron “ The advantage of the Adji compared w’ith the 
pyrites of little value, and in small quantity. Damuda as a line of conveyance, has here only 
From their softness these beds are easily, though been considered with reference to coal already 
not uniformly, acted upon by surface water, worked; but the assistance which the Committee 
which peculiarity may have given rise to that is receiving from the comimniieations of Captain 
wsyed appearance observed by Mr. Jones and Forbes with Mr. Erskine, a gentleman residing 
Cuptain Sage in the Burdwan and 1’alatnow eoal on the spot, lea' es scarcely a doubt as to the 
fluid** i ■ “ district —The existence existence of good workable coal close to the. Adji 

of Coal at Burdwan had been known as early as itself ; and in. a letter received from Mr. K. dated 
1804, when it was observed by the officers of 0th July 1637, four situations arc pointed out 
a regimeatt niarehmg across the district. This in which good coal may be raised, and delivered 
discovery was communicated to the late Major into boats at an expense of from J- to j an anna 
General Hardwicks, and although the country per raaund; He moreover announces the djs- 
w-as at the tflne depending for supplies of ooal patcK of. 2,000 maunds which will be delivered 
on England and New. Holland, no farther attea- at Cutwa, at the rate of 3 aunts per mauud in- 
tion appears tp haye been directed to the subject eluding all contingent charges. " The first situ- 
until 1809, whep #<e .Mihtiay Board, having ation in which Mr. Erskine points out ooal is, 
been called qpou^for 4 pfofpiri*m, appears to k Mammudporo»Awo «o»* south of Aflji (Hut 
haye"|epdrtqd uirfavpur*% of Abe quality of the! At Seedpoomjtrdapd.^^ itba of 

,cpM'.in~ question. “ has been' V anna, but this bealas it appears on the surface 

ciscpvered at Kynk t%a ip tlwiAjrracan district of a ravine in which there i$ a stream of water 
rear Oogadoug, close to the anchorage of ships, is somewhat heavy, and hard. , The quality may 
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probably improve by pursuing the vein to a dis¬ 
tance from the surface, or by sinking a shaft, 
better beds may be reached. ># The second lo+ 
eality pointed out by Mr. Er||pne,is a little to 
the west of the first, mid 2£ coss from the sama 
Ghat, —carriage per maund i of an anna, quail* 
ty better than that of the first. “ The third 
place, awl that ftwn which Mr. Erskine himself 
has been in the habit of taking coal is Pnrihar- 
pore, a good deal west of the other situations 
and only two coss, Mr. Erskine thinks, from the 
Dam 11 da, and four coss in south'Westerly direc* 
tion from Durbadanga, the nearest Ghat on the 
Adji, which is one coss above Seed pore,—carri¬ 
age H anna per maund. This is a lighter 
and more brittle coal than either of the 
others, presenting a glistening and resinous 
lustre, and on exposure is iuclined to crumble. 
*■ Mr. E. says that to the eastward of Mam- 
mudpore, all traces of coal or indeed any 
rocks disappear, while on the contrary the quali¬ 
ty of the mineral improves on advancing towards 
the west. Mr. Erskine adds, that the lust time 
the late Mr. Jones visited Elambazar, he said that 
in his borings about Beerkoolthee, near the Seed- 
pore and Durbadanga Ghats on the Adji, lie had 
met with coal even superior to that on the Da- 
muda, and wished much to open a mine in that 
situation in conjunction with the late Mr. D. 
Erskine. “ Palamow Coal-field .—The coal field 
of Rurdwan is connected by means of what would 
seem to be the shattered remnants of coal mea 
sures with another principal coal field in the val 
ley of Palamow on the opposite side of the Mon- 
gyr mountains. To the notice of this, as next 
in importance, we may at once proceed. “ Coal 
has been known to exist in Palamow still 
earlier than the period at which it was brought 
to notice at Rurdwan, as appears from a spot 
marked coal mine on Arrowsmith's map, but it 
was not till after the introduction of steam navi¬ 
gation that the fact excited any interest, when 
the late Mr. A. Priusep, then the principal civil 
officer of the district had the merit of first di¬ 
recting attention to its importance ; since 
that period, Palarooiv has been frequently visit¬ 
ed by scientific and practical men, f rom whose 
reports the following particulars are gleaned. 

“ The coal fields of Rurdwan and Palamow are 
separated from each other by the prolongation 
to the eastward of the Yindhya chain, to which 
they bear a similar relative position, both repos- 
ing in low hills of .sandstone, the one at thesou¬ 
thern, and the other at the northern footed* the 
chain. “ The valley of Palamow, situateclat the 
souaee of one of the .great branches of the Soane, 
is scarcely raised at its outlet above the general 
W of the plains of India, but is inclined with 
a slight aaeenhto the granitic mountains by which 
"“•^rounded, exsapt towards thevnorth, 'Mi 
«de*be^3ailejor Palamow river joineihe 
, The length of! the valley (from north to 
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south may be about 70 miles, but its breadth is 
much cont racted % the approximation of steep 
granitic hills on opposite sides, between which 
small diversified vaUeya aneex tended laterally. 8a- 
kar river .—Captain Qusely has recently brought 
to light a third site of coali n the Nerbudda, of ex¬ 
cellent quality and inexhaustible quantity, within 
eight miles of Chukeli and twelve or four¬ 
teen from Gorahwarah proper on ‘the Sftkar. 
“ What has been said in another section -regard¬ 
ing the navigation of the Nerbuddfl, from Bang 
to Hoosingabad, a distance of three dejgMMt, may 
enhance the value of the two last mentioned dis¬ 
coveries, but the great difficulty is the rapids of 
the Nerbuddah. “ Jlajmal —At Rqjmfd, coal has 
been found by Captain - Tanner in two situations. 



regard to Sicrigully this place has been recently 
visited by Lieutenant Don, who reports to the 
Committee that as far as he and Lieutenant Eger-' 
ton who accompanied him, could .determine, po 
coal exists at the foot of the Mootee Jarma water¬ 
fall where it was supposed to have been observed 
by Captain Tanner .”—Report of Coal Committee. 

(272fi) COILEA SCANDISKS. This is a fast 
growing creeper, the ilowers of which are purple, 
and the stems attach themselves ttyajiy rough 
surface, like some of the Cereus species, and is 
well adapted lor screening walls.— Riddell. 

(2727) COILEACEiE, a 3ina!l natural order 
of Plants. — Engl. Cyc. Vol. II. page 40. 

(272b) CO lUTiS, a genus of Fishes belonging 
to the Abdominal Malacoptcrygii and family Cyp- 
riitidee. This genus includes the Loaches.— Engl. 
Cyc. page 41. 

(2729) COCCID/E, (of Leach) the Gall msec la 
(of Latreille), a family of Insects placed by La- 
treille and others at the end of the Homopiera. 
The insects belonging to this family live upon 
trees or plants of various kinds : they are of 
small size, and in the larva state have the appear¬ 
ance of oval or round scales, hence they are call¬ 
ed Scale Insects. They are closely attached to 
the plant or bark of the tree they inhabit, and 
exhibit no distinct external organs. At certain 
seasons, when about to undergo their transforma¬ 
tion, they become fixed to the plant, and assume 
the pupa state within the skin of the larva. The 
pupa of the males has the two anterior legs 
directed forwards, and the remaining four back¬ 
wards ; .whereas in the females the who}#.six are 
directed backwards. When the males have as¬ 
sumed the winged or imago statethey.aw said 
to issue from the posterior extremity 6L their bo- 
coon. In the spring time the .body >of the female 
becomes greatly enlarged, and, approaches more 
osiiese.to a spherical form. -In .some the skin is 
sm oot h , and in others transverse incisions or ves¬ 
tiges of segments are visible. It is in this state 
that the female received the embraces Of the 
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M*alc, after which she deposit* her eggs, which 
aye, extremely numerous. In some, the eggs ,are 
deposited by the insect beneath her own body, 
after which she dies, and the body* Jmrdens . and 
forms a scale-like covering, which serves to pro¬ 
tect the eggs until the following season, when 
they hatch. The females of other species cover 
their eggs with a white cotton-like substance, 
whioh answers the same end-— Eng. Oyc.Pol. II. 
page 43. , 

(2730) COCCOLOBA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing 4o the-natural order Polygonactm. — Eng. 
Oyc. Pol, II, page 45. 

(2731) QOCCOTHRAUSTES, a genus of Tn- 
sessorial Birds belonging to the family Fringiili- 
dee. — Bng. Oyc. Pol, II. page 45. 

(2782) COCCULUS, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Menispermarea>, consist¬ 
ing of climbers, whose leaves arc usually more 
or leas heart-shaped, and the flowers small, and 
either white or pale green, in loose panicles or 
racemes; in iftost cases they are diner ions, and 
are always very minute. The species are usually 
powerful bitter febrifuges. 

(2733V COCCULUS ACUMINATES, Coro¬ 
mandel and jpfengal. Syn. M. polycorpon, (Rc,\. 
vol. iii. p. ffjp.) Tiliaoora raeemosa, Colebrookc, 
Trans; Lin* Society, xiii. G7.— O'S/mug/iuessy, 
page 202. 

(2734) COCCULUS BAK1S, Senegal Root, 
diuretic and very bitter, used in iutennittents 
aud gonorrhoea.— Ibid. 

(2735) COCCULUS CRISPUS, a twining 
plant found in Sumatra and the Moluccas, wit h a 
tubercled or waited stem, it is employed by the 
Malays for the cure of intermittent fevers. ()wing 
to its intense bitterness and twining habit, it was 
called Finns felleus by Rumf. Another plant, 
the Menispermum fenestratum of Roxburgh, is 
in great repute among the Cingalese, who slice 
it, steep it in water, and swallow it. along with 
the infusion as a stomaohic.— Engl Oyc. page 4<>. 

(2736) COCCULUS CINERASCENS, Rio 
Janeiro,; Boot, used in intermittent and liver 

* (2737) COCCULUS CORDIFOLIU8, Meuis- 
permum ccgdifclium, see FI. Ind. iii. p. 81L 

Gnluribba, Gudancha, Hinu. | Goolwail, Duk. 

This is one of tftto most common aud valuable 
plants in India, The stem is twining, perennial, 
succulent, running over the highest trees. The 
root is large, soft, and spongy, and when fresh 
is used extensively by .the natives of Bengal, 
being mixed with sour rioe gruel, and sugar, for 
the cure of heat of urine&f gonorrhtea. On 
the mode of preparing the goianoha in its various 
forms, and its uses in <hsease; ; mhim very curious' 
information hi given by the %Seav»n £am<¥imul 
Sen, in a paper published in thb Tttmj Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, 1627, vol. iii. 
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p. 294. An extract called Palo is procured from 
the stein, and is used dissolved in water for the 
same purpose,, i 'l^je sterna, roots-aud leaves .are 
bitter, and aftbnLak decoction called Vmihaua, 
much used ns a bitter tonic, in convalescence 
Horn fevers and acute diseases generally^ The 
Palo is prepared bv cutting the .stem into small 
pieces, which are cleaned and bruised in a mortar, 
then soaked in water for 24 to 48 hours. The 
mass is then squeezed between the palms of the 
hands, and the woody particles separated from 
the fluid, which is strained through a doth. The 
solution is evaporated to dryness before the sun, 
and when dry the residue resembles sugar}.the 
dose is half a rupee to one rupee weight, taken 
with sugar, milk, and rice gruel. The decoction 
Fachana. is made from 2 to 5 rupees .weight of 
tlie stem cut into small pieces, bruised in a mor¬ 
tar, mid boiled with a pound (-£ a seer) of water 
down to two ounces ; this is then strained and 
drunk-with honey. An infusion in cold water 
is also prepared, and is much employed in the 
treatment of cutaneous diseases. The species 
employed by Mr. Riddington, he names the 
Meuispermuta rerrurosnm and glabrum, neither of 
which properly refers to our article. The M. 
verrucosum, though cultivated in the Botanic 
Garden, is not indigenous, it is a native of Java 
and Ambovna, and is now known to be the Funis 
felleus of Huiriphiiis. Jt is a much more power¬ 
ful hitler than the gulurieha. The alcoholic ex¬ 
tract Mr. Riddiugton described as likely to prove 
of great value in the treatment of intermittent 
fever. The highly satisfactory effects of M. ver- 
mmsuM in Java and Manilla promised indeed 
similar advantages from the use of guluucha here. 
Dr. IJnrdic of Oudepore and Ur. Stewart of 
Calcutta used the extract, in several cases of in¬ 
termittent, fever in 1829, and reported on it. very 
favourably. Our article, in common with all the 
order, should be collected during the hot season, 
when the bitter principle is most abundant and 
concentrated. Dr. O’Shnughncssy, in several 
trials made at the Calcutta College Hospital, 
found the gnhiueha to be a very useful tonic, 
but could scarcely attribute to it any very decid¬ 
ed februfuge effect. The decoction, or cold in¬ 
fusion used in the same'manner as sarsaparilla 
was of very great utility in the treatment of 
several oases of chronic rheumatism, and of se¬ 
condary venereal affections. Its action is decidedly 
diuretic and tonic in a very high degree. The 
Roota and Stems are the officinal part given in 
the f<^ggpf Extract, tincture, infusion, and decoc- 
tion Shaughnessy, pages Rt>8-— BOO. 'The 
heart-leaved Cooculns is a twining shrsb with 
scabrous corky bark, and broad cordate leaves. 
The flowers are mostly whitish gif eqi-and the 
berries . tteariet. sHria iplant possewaa fobri- 
foge properties. Thee flocculus Contoiwdius or 
Goluncha Creeperis found espeoiahy on ne am 
trees, whence it is vcalled ak^ oim - giktfda 
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sath, its roots awl stem are intensely bitter. 
Mr. Pidditigton found that the* bitterness 
varied according to the sensotii'whcu the plant 
was gathered. No laterimal|fe has been made 
of Goluncha than-that of Mr. riddington, whos^ 
experiments indicated starch, mucilage, extractive 
and a crystaHin&gubstaiice. Dr. H. H. Goodeve 
considered extract of Goluucha, if not equal to 
Quinine as a febrifuge, at least as good as the 
common Cinchona bark and much better than 
Ohiretta. Some of the dispensaries in the North- 
West report very favorably of this substance. 
There are however no good recent accounts of it, 
and the substance certainly demands further 
examination ns also does Comilus Crispus, the 
MehispemvmnVerrucosum of Roxburgh, to which 
Mr. Piddington called attention in 1829. The 
extract is undoubtedly a useful tonic and its de¬ 
coction has a great reputation among native prac¬ 
titioners in old intermit tents, when the dose is 
about U oz. thrice daily. A tincture is prepared 
from the stems,8 oz. and spirits onepint.The dose 
of it is 2 drams to half an ounce. That of the 
extract, is one drain to three drains daily.— hid. 
Ann. Med. Sci.for Apl\ 85<5. p. 892. The Ex¬ 
tract of Gulaucha is a very valuable bitter tonic ; 
the preparation given by Dr. O’Shaughnessv is 
the Palo of the native physicians. Dose, one 
drachm and a half or three drachms, in divided 
portions daily, diffused through milk, and the 
taste disguised by sugar.— Bun//. Pknr.p. 290. 

(2738) COCCULUS CRISPUS. Syn. Mmi*- 
perninm verrucosiim, grows in Java and Amhoynn. 
The whole is extremely bitter, and is used with 
complete success by the Malays as a febrifuge 
remedy.— O' SltmirjJinrxxi/. 

(2739) COCCULUS FIRRAUREA, Cochin- 
China, and China ; used by the Malays in agues 
and liver diseases.— O' Shaughiexsy. 

(8740)COCCULUS INDICES, IndianBf.uky. 

Gulla di 1 iCViintc, It. 
Tubnbidirn. M Al. 

Knkamari, Sans. 

Knka collie verei, Tam. 
Kakichcinpoo viltiloo, Tet.. 


Kakmari-kee-beeiige, Di k. 
(’oque de Levant, l''n. 
yisclikonner, Oku. 
•Terinaee, Gra. 

Kakmnri kee-beenge, Jer- 
maee, Hind. 

Anamirta Coeculus: 


this is a kind of seed 


imported from the East Indies under the name 
of Coeculus Indicus Berries, which possess a 
powerful bitter poisonous principle, that, ac¬ 
cording to Goupii, exists principally in the ker¬ 
nel. Tlie plant is found in the forests of Mala 
bar, and when transplanted to the botanic gaiMen, 
Calcutta, grew in a few years so as tuqggjrend 
over a large mango-tree, with a stout poody 
stem aa thick as a man's wrist, covered with 
^deeply tracked, spongy, a^-eoloured bark.. The 
leaves w«re very exactly cordate, entire, obtuse. 
V emargiftate. of a hard texture, shining on . % 
siufoee. and from 4 to 12 inches long, by 
|rom .3 to 8 inches broad,; This plant is the Met 
ispermupi Qocculae^t thft Gecculus 
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snberosm of De Candolle ; but according to 
Messrs. Wight and Araott, it does not properly 
belong to the latter genus, having the stamens 
Combined into% central cdlumn and no corolla. 

call it. Aibmrta • Coeculus, -under 'which 
head it will be found described, 'ffe' (beetle* 
Indices berries are never used internally in the 
practice of medicine, but an ointment formed of 
the powdered l>erries is very effiracioiis |n some 
cutaneous diseases, such as Porrigo Capitis and 
Sycosis Wen/i. It speedily allays the inflamma¬ 
tory state; but its employment required 1 great 
care. Creosote will probably superseded ill such 
cases.—AW/. Oyc. p. 48. Dr. Royle (fells ns that 
Coeculus Indicus, is the fruit of a* climbing plant 
common in the mountainous pntts of thcrMalfl- 
bar coast, whence our supplies, and they wre 
large, are now all derived through Bombay, 
Madras, and Ceylon. But formerly these berries 
reached Europe by the Red Sea and the Medi¬ 
terranean, whence they were called Grana Orientis 
by Ruellius, 15 >6, ('oque du Levarit, by Pomet, 
&c. There is no proof, though it is probable, 
that they were known to the Arabs. The Mahizu- 
lira (Kish-poison) of Iihases, Serapion, njftaAvi- 
eenna, and referred by Sprengel to these berries, 
seems to have been a plant and itsjmi&j qua 
juvat in doloribus juneturatarnm erhqntortione 
digitorum.” (Serapion.) Plempius Coined the 
name Icthyoclonum , to indicate “ fish-ppison.” 
The plant yielding these berries was n&ertamed 
by Dr. Roxburgh. It was named Anaviirta pa- 
ui.ru/fitn by C>debrook, and subsequently A. Coc- 
coins by Wight and Arnott; the latter name 
has been adopted by the Edinburgh Pharrnaco- 
pu»ia. It was the Menixpermnm Ooccnlm ofLin- 
meus. The name Coeculus is probably derived 
from the Tainul liuknrollie, which signitles crow- 
hilling , as does the Sanscrit kakmnre. The Coc¬ 
oulus plant is a powerful climber, with asli-colour- 
ed, deeply cracked, corky bark, whence the plant 
was called Coeculus suberosus. The leaves arc 
stalked, large, broad-ovate, or rather roundish, 
truncated or somewhat cordate at the base, acute 
at the apex, firm in texture, soft and downy when 
young, with 5 digitate ribs,—petioles a little 
shorter than the leaves, tumid at both ends. 
Flowers diaeeious, in lateral compound raceme*. 
Calyx of sepals in a double series with 2 close 
pressed bracteoles. Corolla none. Coeculus ber¬ 
ries were described by Dale as being kidiley- 
shaped and something like bay-berries, but some¬ 
what smaller. They are blackish-brown, tod 
wrinkled externally, with the outer coat thin and 
dry, and within it is a white, woody, bivalvular 
shell, enclosing the whitish, semilunar, oily, and 
very bitter-tasted seed; which never fills the 
whole of the cavity, but, thfe in old seeds, is 
sometimes entirely empty. “ The kernels should 
fittest least two-thirds of the fruit.” E. P. Ckem. 
The kernels of Coeculus indicus were analysed 
by Bouliay, most recently’hy Ootterbe and Pel- 
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fetier, who obtained Picrotoxine ; llesiu, Glut), 
Fatty acid, and a Waxy matter, Maiic acid. Mu* 
cus, Starch, and Salts. In the shell they oh» 
tained two alkaloids, hut in small Quantity, which 
they called Menispermia and pHraiuenisperpa^. 
But the nucleus being the part used, it is necesr- 
sary to notice only its active principle. Piero 
toxine is colourless, ciystallizes in needles, some¬ 
times in silky filaments, in plates, and in rhombic 
prisms. Its taste is intensely bitter, it is 
soluble in 150 parts of water at 75° F., and in 
25 of boiling water, in 2 of Ether, and in about | 
8 parts of Alcohol. It is insoluble in both the 
fixed and the volatile, oils. It does not combine 
with acids, opt it is soluble in Acetic acid, and 
as it forms combinations with alkalis, it is there¬ 
fore cpnsidered to be of the nature of an acid. 
It consists of C ia , H 7 , 0, v To obtain it, Dr. 
CbrUjtison recommends, to separate the oil first 
from the kernels by expression, then to exhaust 
the residuum by percolation with rectified spirit, 
which ,is the$ to be distilled off. The residue is 
agitated with boiling water and a little H 01'. 
The dissolved Picrotoxine may be obtained, on 
the water cooling after moderate concentration. 
Action. Uw- Poisonous ; used for taking fish 
and game,'fad employed by unprincipled bn xvers 
for adultcrrfnng poiter, being unblushingly re¬ 
commended by Childe and by Maurice in their 
books “ on Brewing.” It is used chiefly in the 
form of» bitter extract, known by the name of 

B. E., black extract , which is ostensibly prepared 
for tanners. (». Cycl. of Pract. Iteceipts.) It 
produces giddiness, tetanic convulsions, and 
coma: applied externally, in powder, it destroys 
vermin, and is useful in scabies, ringworm, and 
porrigo.— Hoyle. 

, (2741) COCCULUS PALMATUS. Syn. Mc- 
nispermum palmatum. Gocculus colomba. 

Colombo kejnr, Hixd. | Colombo root, Kno. 

A native of the shores of Oizo and Mozam¬ 
bique, introduced into Madras, anil now success¬ 
fully cultivated in the Calcutta garden. The 
root is common in the bazars, being brought 
from Ceylon, whither it comes from Africa. Co¬ 
lombo having been long the intermediate stage 
in the traffic, has given its name to the root. In 
commence, Colombo root is met in slices of one 
to two inches diameter, half an inch thick, often 
perforated in the centre, much wrinkled, greyish 
externally, bright yellow within; the taste is ex¬ 
cessively bitter, smell heavy, powder of a greenish 
grey colour, and very apt to attract moisture 
from the air. The coiiffnerical parcels are often 
adulterated with the roots of the Costae indievt, 

C. speciostu and 0. arabious , (Kust, Kushmut, 
Putchuk, Ke&mooko, Fern.) with Bryony dyed 
with, turmeric, and with the root of another species 
of Ooccnlut. Colombo root is .one of the most 
valuable tonics we possess ; it seldom occasions 
afiy unpleasant sensation in the stomach or ali- 
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mentary canal; it improves the appetite and di¬ 
gestive powers, does not eostipate, and though 
destitute of absolute febrifuge qualities, is one of 
the best remedies #* persons convalescent from 
fevers. The dose of the powdered root is fifteen 
"grains to one drachm. The tincture is the best 
form, as the spirit dissolves ,aU the active, end 
removes none of the inert ingmlients; the dose 
of the tincture is from one to three drachms. 
The watery infusion is very apt to spoil, on ac¬ 
count of its containing a large proportion 
i of starch. A root called American Colombo 
is very commonly met with. It is the root 
of the Fraser a Carolineusis, or WaUeri , a 
native of North America, of the natural order 
Gentianem It may be at once distinguished by 
the absence of starch, in consequence of which it 
does uot give a blue colour with tincture of iodiuc- 
It also contains tannic acid, which may be detect¬ 
ed by the deep black colour struck with the per- 
muriate of iron. The true Colombo contains no 
astringent principle. Another spurious Colombo 
arrives in Europe from Algiers, and may also be 
distinguished by the tests above-mentioned. The 
Costus speciosus and Arabieus are at once known 
by their very different appearance, and violet 
smell. The adulteration by bryony is rare. This 
root is white, and cold water will remove the 
turmeric employed to dye it yellow. But even 
to the eve of an inexperienced person the cha¬ 
racters of true Colombo once carefully examined, 
are so decided that no mistake can be apprehend¬ 
ed. It is not improbable that the roots of other 
species of Cocculus may resemble the Colombo 
sufficiently to be substituted for tbe latter, not 
j only in trade, but in medicine. Experiments 
with this family are however peculiarly danger- 
our, on account of the presence in some of the 
bitter and very poisonous picrotoxic acid. The 
root is used in infusion, tincture, and compound 
tincture.— O'Shaughiessy, pages 196-198. 

(2742) COCCULUS PLATYPHYLLUS, 
Brazil. 

(2743) COCCULUS VILLOSUS, a plant 
common in the hedges of Bengal, with variable 
downy leaves and axillary solitary female flowers, 
succeeded by deep purple berries the size Of peas, 
is a species of considerable importance to tbe 
Hindoos. The juice of its ripe berries makes a 
good durable bluish-purple ink, according to 
Roxburgh, who adds some further particulars 
concerning its uses;—“ A decoction of the fresh 
roots, with a few heads of long pepper, in goat's 
mdf ^.Administered for rheumatic and old ve- 
uereaP pains; it is reckoned heating,laxative, and 
sudorific; The fresh leaves taste simply herbace¬ 
ous ; rubbed in water they thicken it into a grees 
jelly, which is sweriened with sugar, and drank, 
when fresh made, m the quantityof half a pint 
twioe a day, hr the cure 1 of heat of urine in go* 
norrhoea. If suffered to stand Tor a feW minutss, 
the gelatinous «r x mucilaginous parts separate, 
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contract and float in the centre, leaving the 
water dear,, like Madeira wine, and almost taste¬ 
less. Curry is made of the leaves, for people 
under a course of its-roots, Or Jj§ly of the leaves.” 
—Engl. Cyc. Vol. II. p. 47. . * 

(274$) COCCUS, Linn Order JLemipterq. 
The entire insects are the Cochineal. Several of 
the genus Coccus are used as dyes ; as the Ker- 
ure*'insect, or Coccus llicis, found on the Ilex 
OaSc; the Coccus Lacca, or Lac insect, found in 
various trees and shrubs in India, much used as 
a substitute for Cochineal and its Besin (Shell- 
Lac) for various purposes ; the Coccus polonicm, 
found on the root of Solerantkus perennis. Some¬ 
thing similar is found on the roots of a plant in 
the marshes of Herat. ( B times. ) The true prana 
fina of the Spaniards, is found in the cool parts 
of Mexico, as near Oaxaca, whence one kind of 
Elemi is obtained. The gran a sylvestra , an infe¬ 
rior species, is found in hot parts, as near Vera 
Cruz, and in Brazil. The female of the Cochi¬ 
neal insect is alone collected from off the Cactus 
plant where the impregnated females have pre¬ 
viously been placed by the natives of Mexico to 
produce their numerous young. These, when 
matured, are brushed off, aud killed by artificial 
heat. Three harvests are annuallv collected. The 
Silver and black varieties of the Gratia fina are 
known. The insects are oblong, roundish, plano¬ 
convex, from one to two lines in length, wrinkled, 
the former of a colour resembling silver-paper, 
owing to tine down with which they are covered, 
and by which the genuine may be distinguished 
from any imitation of the colour with powdered 
'Pale, he. They are of a purplish-grey colour, 
while the black variety is without bloom, and of 
a dark-reddish colour. An inferior kind (granil- 
la) made up of smaller insects, and broken frag¬ 
ments is also sold. Cochineal, when powdered, 
is of a carmine colour, without odour, but hav¬ 
ing a slightly-bitter taste. It contains some 
fatty matters, with a brilliant colouring principle 
which has been called CocAeu i/line , making it va¬ 
luable as a dye. It is used for giving colour to 
some tinctures.— llogie. This insect feeds upon 
a particular kind of Indian fig, which is cultivat¬ 
ed for the express purpose of rearing it.— Eng. 
Cyc. Vol. II, page 44. The Cochineal insect was 
introduced into Java a few years ago, as a Go¬ 
vernment experiment, and apparently with more 
success in its production than in British India, 
for as long ago as 1844 it was exported from 
u atavia to the estimated value of 93,319 $uil- 
:rs. — Cratc/Urd Diet, page, 112. After ptolong- 
1 efforts on the part of Hr. James Anderson 
id Berry of Madras in 1795, the Syltfestre or 
ild species of the Cochineal insect Was introdu 
“d into Bengal by Oapt. Nelson of H. M, 74th 
egt., aud throve rapidly on the Cantus tallica, 
« indigenous opuntia, the country Nopal, and 
taween 1800 and 1807, 74,888* lbs- of the 
whineal amounting to Bs. 142,9X6 in value was 


shipped to England, but at a loss, ns the wild 
species was greatly inferior to the true.-— Hoyle 
Prod. Re. page 5 7. 

(2745) COCCUS LACCA. But we are not 
alone indebted to the Coccus tribe for the dyes 
they yield; the substance called Lac is also pro¬ 
cured from one of these insects, the Coccus Lac- 
ca. This species inhabits India, where it is 
found on various trees in great abundance. 
“ When the femnles of this Coccus Have fixed 
themselves to a part of the branch of the trees 
on which they feed ( Ficus religiosa and F. Indica , 
Iliiten frandosa, and Rhamnus Jujuba), a pellu¬ 
cid and glutinous substance begins to %xude froMi 
the margins of the body, and in the end covers 
the whole insect with a cell of this substance, 
which when hardened by exposure to the air be¬ 
comes lac. So numerous ore these insects, and 
so closely crowded together, that they often en¬ 
tirely cover n branch ; and the groups take dif¬ 
ferent shapes, as squares, hexagons, &c. accord¬ 
ing to the space left round the insert which first 
began to form its cell. Under these cells the fe¬ 
males deposit their eggs, which, after a certain 
period, are hatched, and the young ones eat their 
way out.” (Kirby and Spence, Vol IV, p. 142.) 
— Eng. Cyc. Vol. \\,page 44. 

(2746) COCCUS POLONICUS is another 
species which is used in dyeing, and imparts a 
red colour. It is now chiefly employed by the 
Turks for dyeing wool, silk, and hair-, and for 
staining the nnils of women’s fingers. (Kirby 
and Spence, vol. I, p. 320).— Eng. Cyc. p. 44. 

(2747) COCHINEAL. 


Conchenilje, Dux. 
Gocheuille, Fk. 
Kosclivniljc, Ger. 
Kermij Guz, & Hind. 
Coccinifilm. It. 


Kermij, Pebs. 
Cocbenilha, Port. 
Konagenel, litis. 
Cochinilla, Grana, Sr. 
Cochineel poochie, Tam. 


Cochineal is met with in small rugose inodor¬ 
ous grains, commonly of a deep mulberry colour, 
and covered more or less with a whitish down. 


They are the female of a small insect (Coccus 
cacti), a native of Mexico, and feed on the leaves 
of the &act.us cocldnellifera. This article, although 
yielding a crimson solution, is generally used for 
dyeing scarlet. Cochineal is imported into Bom¬ 
bay from England ; two sorts are distinguished. 
Silver and Black cochineal: the former is consi¬ 
dered of superior quality to the latter. Cochi¬ 
neal is extremely rich in the finest red colouring- 
matter, and has been long employed in scarlet 
dyeing and in the manufacture of carmine. The 
chief use of Cochineal is the dyeing of scarlet: 
the fine colour which it yields being converted to 
this tint by means of chloride pf tip usually call¬ 
ed Muriate of Tin, and by the dyer Tin Spirits. 
The insect, which constitutes Cochineal feeds chief¬ 
ly upon the Cactus cochineUif&a but also on C. 
opuntia and other species. The female insect only 
is collected. Several varieties are distinguished 
:in commerce, and have-different degrees of value 
I attached to them, dependent ohtafiy upon the dif- 
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ferent methods employed to kill and dry the in¬ 
sects. When dried tiiey resemble small grains 
scarcely so large as a pepper-corn, ovate, convex 
ttiwve, plane below, transversely fimrbwed, exter¬ 
nally blackish-brown, but as if foisted with a 
white powder, light, friable, the internal substance 
consisting of extremely small grains, obscurely 
purple, but when reduced to powder of a rich 
purple. Inodorous, but with a bitter-sweet acrid 
taste. They impart to water of alcohol by diges¬ 
tion an intensely red colour. The colouring princi¬ 
ple is termed Carmine. Adulterations are effect¬ 
ed either by mixing old insects consisting of the 
mere skin #r grains artificially prepared with the 
genuine. Cbcbincal has hitherto been employed 
mostly as a colouring material either of tinctures 
or of other things the nature of which it is wish¬ 
ed to disguise ; but, lately it has been stated to 
possess diuretic and nntispusmodic powers, and 
to be useful in pertussis, or hooping-cough. Its 
claim to this character requires yet to be esta¬ 
blished by farther evidence.— Engl. Oyc. page 48. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, the Cochi urn l 
exhibited from Chililedroog was from “ Coccus 
cacti'* The cochineal exhibited was “silver 
grain.” It forms a very fiue and permanent dve 
in red, crimson, scarlets. It answers on wool and 
silk, but not on cotton. It. is a most expensive 
colour, and is rarely in the bands of the dver, 
but if., supplied to him, he understands the me¬ 
thod of using it.. The attention of the East In¬ 
dia Company was for many years directed to the 
production of this dye, but with little success. 
Insects were with much difficulty procured, and 
introduced about 50 years ago, ami a large quan¬ 
tity was produced under the supcrinteiulnnce of 
l)r. Anderson, and encouragement, bold out by 
the Madras Government,, but unfortunately the 
insect turned out to be the wild species. What 
wns exported, proved to be small and deficient in 
colouring matter, and very inferior to any brought 
from new Spain. The Court of Directors offered 
£2000 for the introduction of the true Mexican 
Ooehhieal, but this never was accomplished.— M. 
E. J. R. 

(2748) COCIILOSPEBMt M, a genus of 
Plants placed by Liudley in the natural order 
Gistaceo, found ill Asia, Africa, and South 
America. Botanists usually place it amongst the 
Theads (fernstrOg^accai) but its parietal pla¬ 
centae, acrisoroerous flowers, and curved embryo 
lying in the midst of albumen, seem fatal ob¬ 
jections to that association/— -Engl. Cyc. page 
49. Dr. Hooker, ip liis Himalayan travels, 
writes that these trees have curious thick 
branches which spread out somewhat awk¬ 
wardly, each tipped with a cluster of golden 
yellow flowers,, aa , large as- the palm of the 
hand. and very beautiful: it is a tropical 
Gum -Cist us hr the appearance and texture of 
the petals, and their frail nature"; The bark 
abounds in a transparent gum, bf Much the 
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white^ ants seem fond, for they had killed many 
trees. Of the leaves the curious rude*leaf-bellows 
are made, with which the natives of the Assam 
valley hills, smell iron .—-Hooker Him. Mur. 
Fol I, page 53. 

(2749) COCHLOSPKRMUM GOSSyPlUM. 
Yellow-flowered cotton tree. Syn, Botnbax Gossy- 
piuin, L. Off-product. Kutira gum of theheear*. 
Dr. Roxburgh describes this tree as common 
on the Amman mountains. It is a large tree 
with downy shoots. It occurs also in Bundle- 
cund, on the hills round and near Adjigurh and 
Kuliugtir, as well as on those near llurdwar, aud 
the Kherce pass.— O' Shaughnessy, page 225. 
Leaves 5-<i inches long, 5-lol>ed ; ovary beneath 
on cylindrical downy stalks. Panicle terminal. 
Flowers large, and bright, yellow, and appear in 
March and April, when the tree is destitute of 
leaves. Capsules large, containing a silky cotton, 
used merely for stuffing pillows. The trunk yields 
the gum Knteera, which in the North-Western 
Provinces of India, is substituted for Tragacanth. 
— Engl. Ci/c. p. 49. 

(2750) COCHLOSPEUMUM SERIiVlTFO¬ 
LD M.—A tree resembling the gossypium, but 
with the lobes of the leaves serrated. 

(2751) COCK. One species of the genus 
Gulins is found in the wild state in the Malay 
Peninsula, two in Sumatra, two in Java, and one 
in the Philippine Islands. It is remarkable, 
however, that no bird of the genus in the wild 
state is to be found in Borneo, Celebes, or any 
island of the Molucca Sea. Several of these sup¬ 
posed species are probably the same. The two 
of Java are distinct species; they will pair, but 
the progeny is a male, a beautiful bird kepi'by 
the wealthy Javanese as an ornament, of their 
poultry-yards, under the name, well known to 
them, of Pakiser. The wild fowl of the Philip¬ 
pines is sometimes tamed, and by the courage it 
displays, shows that it is of the true game breed, 
and probably identical with the domesticated 
bird. This is what the authors of the Spanish 
Geographical Dictionary say of it in their intro¬ 
duction =—“ In the woods there are beautiful 
wild cocks. These are very brave in the combat 
and always come off victors with the large but 
cowardly cocks of China, and not with these 
alone, for they will contend with the famous gal¬ 
lant band of the Laguna.” Most of the advanced 
nations of the Asiatic Islands arc gamblers, and the 
favourite shape which gaining takes with them is 
cock-fighting. This includes the people of Bali, 
Lambda, Celebes and all the Philippine islands, the 
only inaterial exception being the Javanese. The 
passion lor cock-fighting is impressed on the very 
language of the Malays; Thus there is a specific 
name for cock-fighting, ortefor the fihtttral spur of 
the cock, and another for the 'Artificial; two names 
for the comb; three for the crow, two'for a cock¬ 
pit, and one for i professftmaTteock-fighteri The 
passion is no Where earned further than in the 
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Spanish dominions in the Philippines- ■ Tlewi, ^ 
is ficcnsed by the boh derives 

from it a yearly revenue of about 40,000 dollars, 
or about £10,000. — Orato/urd me. p. 118. 

(2782) COCKS-COMBS. These flowering 
plants little better than weeds in Madras, un¬ 
less planted in well manured soil atid watered 
with good water, they are not worth pot cultiva¬ 
tion framed from seeds in September and Octo¬ 
ber.— Jeffrey. 

(2753) COCOA. CACAO. 

Cacao, Fk. 


I 


Cocao, It., 
Sk 


Pout., and 


Kftkao. Ger. i i n 

This has already been described at some length 

under the heads Cacao and chocolate. The bruis¬ 
ed seeds or nuts of the cacao, or chocolate tree 
(Tkeobroma cacao). The seeds or nibs, of which 
there are several varieties, more or less esteemed, 
are oval, about as large as an olive, and covered 
with a violet or ash-gray skin, which encloses two 
cotyledons of a fatty nature. When simply bruis¬ 
ed, they constitute the cacao of the shops ; redu¬ 
ced to a paste, mixed with sugar, and flavoured 
With vanilla, cinnamon, Sic. they become chocolate. 
The tree is a native of Mexico, but is extensively 
cultivated in the West India Islands. Faulk¬ 
ner. At the Madras Exhibition of .18 5 5 the Cocoa 
seeds sent by General Cullen from his gardens 
near Oodagherrv, 1,800 feet above the sen, were 
the only samples; they Were of good quality, the 
beans being plump, ripe and clean, but small, not 
well cured and without colour. The jury consi¬ 
dered them deserving of honorable mention. Con¬ 
sidering how much of this article is employed 
daily in private life, it is of great consequence to 
get good Cocoa grown in India. The climate and 
soil of the Western coast would appear peculiarly 
favorable. For the cultivation of the tree, from 
which this valuable nut is produced, the Cocoa flou¬ 
rishes best in the alluvial soil of mountain v allies, 
though it will grow well at Come elevation on 
mountain sides. Great care should be taken in 
the selection of plants, as the varieties are numer¬ 
ous, 80ir.e producing Very superior fruit to the 
Others ; judgment on this point must chiefly be 
acquired by experience. Considerable diversity 
of opinion exists as to the distance at which the 
plants should be placed; some authorities consi¬ 
dering that from 12 to 16 feet apart is sufficient, 
others maintaining that 80 feet is not too much. 
It is clear that a free ventilation of air should be 
insured to the tree, after it has come to its full 
growth, and this cannot well be attained with a 
smaller space than 30 feet. The Cocoa plant 
requires large forest trees of favourable sorts to 
scattered amongst them, to protect them—the 
e used for this purpose in the West-Indies and 
uth A rrtp.r W is one of the Bombaeeee. The 
srage return of Cocoa per tree, when the trees 
s planted close together, is from 1 to 3 lbs. 
we being two crops m the year, but as much 
from 9 to l61bs inay be procured by proper 
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planting and cultivation. The plants begin to 
bear at from 5 to 7 years of age: during this 
period, the interspaces between the rows of trees 
can be rendered productive by planting Yams and 
Vegetables in them. Great care is required in 
curing the Cocoa, after it is separated from the 
pod, and on the method of fermenting and drying 
depends very much the production of a good or 
bad article. — M. E. J. R. 

(2754) COCOS or EDDOES, Arum escu- 
lentum. The various species of Arum in Sou¬ 
thern Asia, have already been noticed under that 
head, and our present observations are confined 
to one, very suitable for the food of man. This root 
has not hitherto been considered of sufficient im¬ 
portance to demand particular care in its cultiva¬ 
tion, except by those who are engaged in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, and derive their subsistence 
from the productions of the soil. But though 
the cultivation of the root is almost unknown to 
the higher classes in society, and little regarded 
by planters in the colonies, it is a most valuable 
article of consumption. Amongst the laboring 
population of the West Indies it is the principal 
dependanee for a supply of food and it well 
merits to be more extensively cultivated than it 
now is, in Eastern and Southern Asia. Long 
droughts may disappoint the hopes of the yam 
crop, storms and blight may destroy the plantain 
walks, but neither dry for wet weather materially 
injure the coco ; it will always make some re¬ 
turn, and though it may not afford a plentiful 
crop, it will yield a sufficiency until a supply can 
be had from other sources. For this reason the 
laborer in the West Indies always takes care to 
put in a good plant of- cocos into his provision 
ground as a stand by, and knowing their value, 
is perhaps the only person who bestows any de¬ 
gree of care or attention upon them. Previous 
to their emancipation, whole families of negroes 
lived upon the produce of one provision ground, 
and the coco formed the main article of their 
support. Where the soil is congenial to the 
white and black Bourbon coco, the labor of one 
industrious person once a fortnight will raise a 
supply sufficient for the consumption of a family 
of six or seven persons. The coco begins to 
bear after the first year, and with common care 
and cultivation the same plant ought to give an¬ 
nually two or three returns for several years. . In 
Jamaica, a disease something similar to that 
affecting the potato, has been found injurious to 
the coco root. This disease, which has baffled 
all inquiry as to its origin, affects the plants in 
and after the second year of their being planted. 
The first institution of it is the changein the leaves, 
which gradually turn to a yellow hue, have a 
sickly appearance, and at length drop off at the 
surface of the earth. The stock or “ cocO head,” 
as it is called, below ground, having become rot¬ 
ten, nothing but a soft pulpy mass remains. In 
some fields eveiy third or fourth root is thus af- 
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fected, in others 'much greater nunibers are des¬ 
troyed, so much so that the field requires to be 
almost entirely replanted, by which not only an 
expense is entailed, but a heavy loss sustained, 
from the field being thrown out of its regular 
bearing. The black coco seems to suffer, less 
than the white. Another species, the Taro 
(Arum colocasia, Colocasia esculenla jSnd macror- 
hizon), is an important esculent root in the Poly¬ 
nesian islands. In the dry method of culture 
practised on the mountains of Hawaii, the roots 
are protected by a covering of fern leaves. The 
cultivation of taro is hardly a process of multi¬ 
plication, for the crown of the root is perpetually 
replanted. As the plant endures for a series of 
years, the tuberous roots serve at some of the 
rocky groups as a security against famine. It is 
also extensively cultivated in Madeira and Zanzi¬ 
bar, and has even withstood the climate of New 
Zealand. It is grown also in Egypt, Syria, and 
some of the adjacent countries, for its esculent 
roots. A species is cultivated in the Deccan, for 
the sake of the leaves, which form a substitute 
for spinach. Farina is obtained from the root of 
Arum Rumphii in Polynesia.— Simmonds, p. B64. 


(2755) COCOA-NUT PALM. Cocos nuci- 

Tenna maruni, Tam. 
Tcukoi chettoo, Tel. 
Kingheoa, Cam. 

The Nut. 


FEKA, Linn. 

Nor, Max. 

Kalapa, Jav. 

Narel ka jbar, IIind. 
Narikel, Beng. 


Taynga, Tam. 
Naril, Due. 
Tenkaia, Tel. 
Tangha, Malay. 
Calapa, Malay. 
Narikayla, Sans. 
Nareel, Arab. 
Kokosuooten, Dut. 


Cocos, Fr. 

Kokonusae, Ger. 

Narul, Nareel, Guz. Hind. 
Cocchi, It. 

Nargeel, Pkrs. 

Kokos, Rus. 

Narikela, Sans. 

Cocos, Sp. 


The Palm Wine. 

Tennang khulloo, Tam. Teokaia khulloo, Tel. 

Narillie, Dux. Cocoanut Toddy, Eng. 

Nargillie, Arab. 


Its Cabbage. 

Tennam Koortoo, Tam. I Tenkaia chettu kurtu, Tel. 
Naril ka kroote. Dux. | Cocoanut cabbage, Eng. 


Its Sugar or Jaggery. 

Teune vellum, Tam. ■ Tenkaia bellum, Tel. 

Naril ka goor, Dvr. I Jaggary of Cocoanut toddy, 

| Eng. 


Its Oil. 


Tayaga unnay, Tam. 
Naril ka teyl, Dux. 
Tenkaia noonay, Tel. 


Cobri, Can. 
Cocoanut oil, Eng. 
Narikaylum, Sans. 


Its Water or Albumen. 


Yellayneer, Tam. Cocoanut water, Eng.— 

Yell-neer ka panie. Dux. Faulkner , also Amalie's 

Yellaneeroo, Tel. Mat. Med. p. 268 270, 


Its Fibre. 

Tennam nar, Tam. I Coir, Hind. 

--, Tel. I 

The Cocoa-nut Palm, little if at all known to the 
Ancients, was particularly noticed by the Arabs, 


being by them called Jouz hindee or Indian nut; 
but at much earlier periods, in Sanscrit works, 
by the name of Nari- and NaH-kera. It is, no 
doubt, the “ great nut of India,” which Sir John 
Maundeville mentions among the trees of that 
country, as producing nuts as large # as men’s 
heads. In the East, where it is indigenous, it 
must from the earliest times have attracted the 
attention of the inhabitants. But it would be im¬ 
possible in the present day to distinguish the trees 
which have been introduced from those which are 
now growing apparently wild, on the various tro. 
pical coasts and islands where they are found in 
such vast abundance. As, for instance, in the Mal- 
dive and the Laccadive Islands ; also, on the Ma¬ 
labar coast and in Ceylon, as well as on the east¬ 
ern side of the Bay of Bengal, whence it ascends 
both the Burrampooter and Ganges Rivers to 
considerable distances. Likewise, in most of the 
islands of the great Archipelago forming the /»- 
dia aquosa of old authors, from the Sunda Isles 
to Molucca, and in those of the Pacific Ocean. 
It is, moreover, cultivated in various tropical 
parts of the New World. The Cocoa-nut ( Cocos 
nucifera ) and the Oil Palm ( Elceis guineenis) have 
been remarked by a distinguished botanist, Mr. 
Brown, as the only two of their group ( Gocoinee ) 
found in the Old World. The Cocoa-nut Palm 
is one of the great ornaments of the shores of tro¬ 
pical countries. The cylindrical stems, with a 
diameter of about two feet, attain an elevation of 
from sixty to one hundred feet, and are surmount¬ 
ed with their crowns of numerous, wavy, and 
which, from their appearance may almost be said 
to be, feathery leaves. These are by botanists of¬ 
ten called fronds, and by travellers their footstalks 
are often called branches. They are gigantic in 
size, being about twenty feet in length, with a 
strong, tough stalk, which forms the midrip, and 
has a number of narrow and long leaflets ranged 
along the two sides. The fruit is borne in 
bunches, of which there are from eight to twelve, 
each bearing, on trees growing in favorable situ¬ 
ations, from five to fifteen nuts, so that each tree 
may produce from eighty to one hundred nuts 
annually. Mr. Bennett has well observed that 
the tough and thick (and it may be added, light) 
covering of the nut protects the germ while it 
floats even on salt water, and it is thus home to 
barren spots, where it germinates, and causes 
even the smallest islets, just appearing above 
water, to become covered with clumps of Cocoa- 
nuts, as the fruit falling springs up and forms 
young trees around the original tree. Thus the 
Cocoa-nut is found on barren, uninhabited is¬ 
lands, as well as in populous districts; and 
though it attains the greatest perfection on the 
coast, it may yet be sdfeu at considerable distances 
in the interior, aim even at sot xm elevation, as 
800 feet in Ceylon. TbeSjngales/have a saying, 
that the Coeoa-nut trees only flourish where you 
can walk and talk among then?. This evidently 
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m eans that , the trees must not be planted too Cadjan—that is, with the dried leaves of the 
dose together; nor should any undershrubs be Coocamut—which resist the rain better than 
allowed to grow about their roots. The Lacca* tiles ; but the roofs should be fresh thatched be- 
dive Islands are famed for the good quality of the fore the accession erf the rainy season. The 
coir which is made there and exported to the average produce of Cocoa-nuts in the whole of . 
Malab ar coast. The cocoa-nut tree is almost Malabar is estimated at from 300 to 400 
the sole*object- of culture and the chief means of millions annually, which are valued at half a 
subsistence, each person consuming about four million of rupees ; but in addition to this, from 
nuts per diem. The principal inhabitants gene- 20,000 to 25,000 candies of Copra (or the dried : 
rally own considerable numbers of trees, and the kernels) are exported, valued at 400,000 rupees. 
custom prevails of marking trees with certain The Cocoa-nut nourishes on the coasts of the 
house marks, in the same way that sheep are southern provinces of the Indian peninsula, and 
marked in other countries. Taxes are levied on succeeds on many parts of the western coast of 
these trees, 'according to immemorial usage ; the Bay of Bengal, as well as in the southern 
and mortgages are secured on them at the rate of parts of that province. It also succeeds well on 
one rupee per tree of good quality. The soil the eastern coasts of that bay, though the culti- 
and climate of these islands is so well adapted vatiou 1ms not been carried on in the former 
to the cocoa-nut, that they require to be looked Burmese territories to the extent of which the 
after only for the first year ; after which they are coasts are susceptible, nor even to the degree 
transplanted, and watered for a few weeks, uutil which the people require for their own consump- 
they take root, when they are left entirely to tion, as considerable quantities have long been 
themselves, and come into bearing at periods imported from the Nicobar Islands. The trees 
varying from eight to twenty years, and will arc said to begin to produce fruit in the eighth, 
continue to bear for seventy or eighty years, and to be in full bearing in the twelfth year after 
In the island of Kiltan, it is said that a nut planting, and yield from eighty to a hundred 
buried with a knife will grow, requires no atten- nuts annually. But this is probably above the 
tion, and comes into bearing early. The tree is not average. Mr. Bauingartcn, in a paper on the 
so large and strong as that of the coast, and the agriculture of Malacca (‘ Journ. Indian Arehi- 
nut about two thirds of the size only, and pelago,’ iii, p. 710), while considering what 
rounder in shape. The husk is smaller and less kinds of cultivation are most inviting, states 
woody, and the fibre finer and more delicate, but that those of an indigenous kind claim a pre- 
stronger than that of the coast nut. The nut is ferenre, such as the Cocoa-nut, Betel-nut, Sago, 
also said to be more compact and oily, and to and Kabong, with the usual variety of fruit trees 
keep better than the coast nut, although, for the found in the Dusnns of Malacca. All these are 
sake of the coir, the nut is cut before being quite Palms ; and of them, Cocos nucifcra arid 4reca 
ripe. Many of the trees are cutrfor their sap, there Catechu are no doubt the first two. The Sago 
called neara, which the islanders drink in its un- tree is probably Sagus lamis, and the Kabong, 
fermented state. The juice is drawn frequently, Arenga saccharifera. lie furtherstates, that, 
and fermentation checked by the addition of “ Supposing a planter purposes opening a Cocoa- 
lime or chuuam. “ They are still so strict in the nut plantation, he should choose a gently sloping 
abstinence from all fermented liquors, that the or level surface, with a portion of swampy land 
manufacture of toddy would not be tolerated in in its vicinity for a paddy-field for food for the 
the islands.” (Robinson on ‘ Laccadives,’ 1846.) labourers.” “ The Malays,” he says, “ bestow 
Of the extent of the cultivation, we are informed little care on their Cocoa-nut gardens. The Co- 
that in the islands under British protection— coa-nut there begins to bear at the end 
that is, in Amendeevy, Kadmnat, Kiltan, and of the seventh year, but full crops cannot be 
Chetlat, containing in 1844 a total population expected until the ninth year, During this in- 
of 3609—there were 122,153 Cocoa-nut trees terval the utmost average quantity that can be 
Of these, 8129 were cliouk or unproductive, expected will not exceed twenty-five nuts annu- 
45,070 young trees, and plants, and 69,254 were ally. But the fruit-bearing power of the trees " 
fully productive. Of the abundance of the Cocoa- may be considerably improved by extracting tod- 
nut tree on the Malabar coast, we may form an dy from the blossom-shoots for the manufacture 
idea from the description of the chief town, Can- of jaggery, during the first two years of its pro- 
nanore; as the topes or clumps of Cocoa-nut are duetiveness ; after which it may be discontinued, 
said “ to be seen between the officers’ houses, sur- The subsequent annual produce may be safely 
rounding the cautouments in every direction, and reckoned at fifty nuts per annum ; and forty may 
extending in the distance as far as the eye can be considered the average number obtained from 
reach; and the cantonment may be said to be trees that are crowded to within fifteen feet of 
imbedded in a forest of these trees.” But it is each other. The Cocoa-nuts sell for about eleven 
abundant everywhere, and in many places forms dollars per thousand.” Mr. Baumgarten also 
a belt along the whole coast. The majority of recommends, that during the first four or five 
the houses on the Malabar coast are roofed with years, Millets, Chillies, Kechong (pulse), Sweet 
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Potatoes, Yams, and Pumpkins, be cultivated in 
the intervals of the Cocoa-nut plantation. Dr. 
Buchanan, in his journey across Mysore mid 
down to the Malabar coast, in 1803, observes 
that in some places he found the green Cocoa- 
nuts sold for making ropes, at the rate of 2000 
for about 8 d .; but the husk of the ripe Cocoa- 
nut was not fit for the purpose (i, 156). These 
are commonly burnt for fuel (ii, 50). The green 
husks of the nuts which have been cut for their 
juice are steeped in water for six months. They 
then beat them on a Stone with a stick, and rub 
off with their hands the rest of the adhering sub¬ 
stance. The fibres, or Coir, are then lit to be 
twisted into yarns. In South Malabar (ii, 401), 
he says, a little bad Coir is made from the husks 
of the nuts that are used green in the country; 
a few of the nuts are exported with the husk on, 
but in general they are sent to the north inclosed 
in shell only. The Cocoa-nut tree is valued not 
only as applicable to many of the same purposes 
as other Palm trees, but for the sap procured by 
cutting the sputhes, of the flower-stalks, which is 
either drank in its fresh state, boiled down to a 
coarse sugar or jaggery, or allowed to ferment 
into spirit and vinegar : The milk of the nuts 
also forms a wholesome drink, while the kernel 
is used as an article of diet or in cookery in its 
fresh state, or dried and exported by the name of 
Copra. In both states it is well known to abound 
in oil, which is used in the East for anointing 
the body, for the lamp, and for culinary purpos¬ 
es, and is now exported in such enormous quan¬ 
tities to Europe. The nut, besides, yields large 
quantities of a fibre which will be more especi¬ 
ally the objeot of our attention. That the Cocoa- 
nut is one of the most valuable trees of tropical 
regions has long been known. It is therefore 
well worthy of cultivation in such situations as 
are suitable to it; as it abounds in products use¬ 
ful as articles of diet, as well as for commerce 
aud manufactured .—Foyle Fib. Plants. Though 
the common Cocoa-Nut Palm, is found all over 
the tropical parts of the world, especially in the 
vicinity of the sea, growing within reach of salt¬ 
water, and establishing itself upon reefs and 
sandbanks as soon as they emerge from the ocean, 
nevertheless its principal range is said by Mr- 
Marshall to be between the equator and the 25th 
parallel of latitude, and in the equinoctial zone, 
to an altitude of about 2900 feet. Its great im¬ 
portance to man has caused it to be cultivated 
wherever the climate is favourable to its growth ; 
and accordingly it is sometimes found occupying 
extensive tracts to the exclusion of all other 
trees : the whole Brazilian coast from the river 
San Francisco to the bar of Mamaugiinpe, a dis¬ 
tance of 280 miles, is, with few breaks, thus 
occupied; and it was estimated that in (he year 
1813 no fewer than 10,000,000 trees were grow¬ 
ing on the south-west coast of Ceylon.— Eny. 
Oyc. p. 54. This palm is one of the most useful 
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of the extensive family to which it belongs, sup¬ 
plying food, clothing, materials for houses, uten¬ 
sils of various kinds, rope and oil ; and some of its 
products, particularly the two last, form important 
articles of commerce. An old writer, in a ciiri- 
ous discourse on palm trees, read before the 
Royal Society, in 1688, says, “ The cooo-nut 
palm is alone sufficient to build, rig, and freight 
a ship with bread, wine, Water, oil, vinegar, su- 
gar, and other commodities. I have sailed (he 
adds) in vessels where the bottom and the whole 
cargo hath been from the munificence of this palm 
tree. I will take upon me to make good what I 
have asserted.” And then he proceeds to des¬ 
cribe and enumerate each product- Another re¬ 
cent popular writer speaks in eloquent terms of 
the estimation, in which it is held, and the vari¬ 
ous uses to which it is applied. “ Its very as¬ 
pect is imposing. Asserting its supremacy by 
an erect, and lofty bearing, it may be said to com¬ 
pare with other trees, a3 man with inferior crea¬ 
tures The blessings it confers are incalculable. 
Year after year the islander reposes beneath its 
shade, both eating and drinking of its fruit: he 
thatches his hut with its boughs, and weaves 
them into baskets to cal-ry his food ; he cools 
himself with a fan plaited from the young lea¬ 
flets, and shields his head from the sun by a bon¬ 
net of the leaves : sometimes he clothes himself 
witli a cloth like substance which wraps round 
the base of the stalks, whose elastic rods, strung 
with filberts, are used as a taper. The larger nuts, 
thinned and polished, furnish him with a beauti¬ 
ful goblet; the smaller ones with bowls for his 
pipes ; the dry husks kindle his fires ; their fibres 
arc twisted into fishing-lines and cords for his 
canoes, lie heals his wounds with a balsam 
compounded from the juice of the nut; and with 
the oil extracted from iis pulp embalms the bo¬ 
dies of the dead. The noble trunk itself is far from 
being valueless. Sawn into posts, it upholds the 
islander’s dwelling; converted into oharcoal, it 
cooks his food ; and, supported on blocks of stone 
rails in his lands, lie impels his canoe through 
the water with a paddle of the wood, and goes to 
battle with clubs and spears of the same hat'd 
material. In Pagan Tahiti, a cocoa-nut branch 
was the symbol of regal authority. Laid upon 
the sacrifice in the temple, it made the offering 
sacred; and with it the priests diastised and put 
to flight the evil spirits which assailed them. The 
supreme majesty of Oro, the great god of their 
mythology, was declared in the cocoa-nut log from 
which his image was rudely carved. Upon one 
of the Tonga Islands there stands a living tree, 
revered itself as a deity. Even upon the Sand¬ 
wich Islands the coco palm retains all its ancient 
reputation ; the people there having thought of 
adopting it as the national emblem.” Besides 
the foregoing and following uses, I am aware of 
several scents and spirituous liquors being procure 
from the flowers and pulp of the coco-nut; This 
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palm wee ia one of the finest objects in nature, Its gar is procured from this spirit, which is oall- 
stem is tall and slender, without a branch; and ed ‘ jaggery mfgatif TIh' 9 sugar, mixed with 
at the top are seal from ten to two hundred cq.- lime, forms a powerful cement, which resists 
co-nuts, each as large as a man’s head; over moisture, endures great solar heat, and will 
these are the graceful plumes, with their green taken fine polish. A farinaceous matter con- 
gloss, and beautiful fronds of the nodding leaves, tained in the stem is’ a good substitute for 
Nothing can exceed the graceful majesty of these sago. The ripe fruit is a wholesome food, and 
intertropical fruit trees, except the various useful the milk it contains is a grateful, cooling beve- 
purposes to which the tree, the leaf, and the nut rage ; indeed these together form the principal 
are applied by the natives. sustenance of the poor Indians in many countries. 

1. The stem is used for—bridges, posts, The nuts are inclosed in an outer husk, which 

beams, rafters, paling, ramparts, loop-holes, walk- has three flat sides terminating at the top in a 
ing sticks, wafc*r butts, bags (the upper cuticle), blunt point. This peculiar form seems to be a 
sieves in use for arrowroot special provision for the dissemination of the 

2. The coco-nut is used for—milk, a delicious species ; growing, as it does, near the shores of 

drink; meat from the scraped nut, for various seas ami rivers, its large seeds drop into the 
kinds of food ; jelly, Itora, pulp, nut, oil, excel- water, and their shape particularly adapts them 
lent and various food for man, beast, and fowl, for sailing ; one edge, being downwards, forms 
The shell for vessels to drink out of, water pitch- the keel, while the upper surface being flat, is 
ers, lamps, funnels, fuel, panga (for a game), acted upon by the wind, and so propelled along 
The fibre for sinnet, various cordage, bed stuff on the surface until it reaches some, coral reef 
ing, thread for tying, combs, scrubbing-brushes, or shore, where, when stranded, it vegetates and 
girdle (ornamental), whisk for flies, medicines, rises to be a magnificent palm, affording food 
various and useful. and shelter in abundance. The shell of the 

3. The leaf is used for—thatch for houses, Cocoa-nut is enclosed in a fibrous husk, which 

lining for houses, takapa.it (mats), baskets (fancy lias now become a considerable article of eom- 
and plain), fans, palalafa. (tor sham fights), combs rnerce on account of the strength and durability 
(very various), bedding (white fibre), tafi (brooms), of the fibre. Its preparation is very simple, 
kubatse (used in printing), mama (candles), screen consisting of little more than beating the husks 
for bedroom, waiter’s troy. Here are no less to separate the fibres, which are dry and but 
than forty-three uses of which we know some- loosely held together, and afterwards drawing 
thing; the natives know of others to which they them through a coarse comb or heckle, by which 
can apply this single instance of the. bounty of the refuse is cleaned out; it is then spun into 
the God of the. nature. For house and clothes, yarns of different thickness, and is now exten- 
forfood and medicine, the coco-nut palm is their sive.lv manufactured in Europe into ropes and 
sheet anchor, as well as their ornament and matting : it is also used to stuff mat trasses and 
amusement, who dwell in the torrid zone.— cushions. In India it is very generally used as 
Simmondis Oom. Products. In hot countries in- cordage for vessels, and for fishing-nets; its 
deed the uses to which the Cocoa-nut tree is ap- lightness recommends it specially for the latter 
plicable are innumerable. The roots are chewed purpose. its durability is surprising; per¬ 
il! place of the areca-nut; gutters, drums, and Imps no other vegetable-fibre will resist so 
the posts of huts are formed from the trunk ; the long the action of alternate dryness and mois- 
voung buds are a delicate vegetable; shade is ture. The hair-like fibre is mnde also into 
furnished by the leaves when growing, and after scrubliing-brushes; and the poorer classes in 
separation from the tree their large size and hard many places use the entire husk for the same 
texture render them invaluable as thatch for cot- purpose. The imports of cocoa-nut yam and 
tages; they are moreover manufactured into bas- rope into England are greatly increasing: in the 
ket'S, buckets, lanterns, articles of head-dress, year 1851 fas nearly as can be ascertained) 
and even books, upon which writing is traced 10,061 tons were brought into Liverpool from 
with an iron stylus. Theiriashes yield potash Ceylon and Bombay. The oil ol the Cocoa-nut 
in abundance; their midrib forms cars; and is valuable as an export: it is used largely in 
brushes are formed by bruising the end of a leaf Europe for burning, in the manufacture of torch- 
with a portion of tire midrib adhering to it. The es, and in the composition of pharmaceutical 
sap of the tree during the time of blossoming; preparations. Mixed with da miner (the resin of 
ascends in large quantities : it is very sweet, and shoraa robusta), it forms the substance used in 
flows freely on the stem being punctured. In India for paving the seams of boats and ships.— 
Ceylon it is daily collected by a class of people Eng. Gyc. page 54. 1 he celebrated Rumphius 

known as ‘ toddy-drawers’, who get up early to has given a very elaborate account of the Cocoa- 
procure it for the use of the inhabitants. If al- nut Palm, and of its uses, under the name of 
lowed to stand, this toddy ferments, ar.d forms Palma indica major, or Calappa,,in his' Herb, 
palm-wine, from which an ardent spirit called Amboin.,’i, pp-1—25, Mr. G. Bennett, in bis 
arrack is distilled. By further distillation su- ‘ Wanderings/ has also given a very interesting 
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account of it (vol. ii, p. 295): as also Mr. Ro¬ 
binson, of the Mailras Civil Service, in his ‘ Re¬ 
port on the Laccadive Islands,’ published in the 
‘ Madras Literary and Scientific Journal.’ From 
these sources we condense the following notice of 
the useful products of this “ Prince of Palms.” 
See also the ‘ Wernerian Trans.,’ vol. v, for a full 
account of the uses of this tree ; as also Mr. Mar¬ 
shall, in his ‘ Natural nnd Economical History of 
the Cocoa-nut,’ 1832. The Cocoa-nut, valued 
as it is in its ripe state, is probably, in the coun¬ 
tries where it is indigenous, most, used as an arti¬ 
cle. of diet in its young or green state. It then 
affords l>oth solid food nnd a pleasant drink, be¬ 
cause it contains an abundance of the fluid, which 
Mr. CL Bennett says is beautifully clear, and has 
a sweetness, with a slight degree of astringenev, 
which venders it a very agreeable beverage. Mr. 
Bennett mentions that in Ceylon, house-plaster¬ 
ers use the water of the green Cocoa-nut. as an 
ingredient in their white-washes, made of pure 
lime. It is a general practice of the natives of 
1 ndia to add some vegetable matter to their ce¬ 
ments. This he always found cooling and re¬ 
freshing in all his excursions in intertropical 
countries. The pulp of the young nut is delicate, 
easily removed with a spoon, and may very well 
be named a vegetable blancmange. The ripe 
fruit is also eaten, but it is more frequently em¬ 
ployed in cookery ; the grated kernel being 
placed in a doth, water is poured on it, a white 
juice is extracted by pressure, which, Mr. 
Bennett says, “ may with propriety bo term¬ 
ed ‘Cocoa-nut milk.’ It is used’either with 
or without the grated kernel in their various 
curries and muligatawnics.” Besides these edi¬ 
ble parts, tbe heart, or the very young leaves 
of this Palm, as well as of some others, is called 
the cabbage, and, according to all accounts, 
forms “ an excellent vegetable, either cooked or 
dressed in stews, hashes, or ragouts.” The be¬ 
verage known to Europeans as toddy or palm 
wine, is obtained from the flower-spat lies, before 
the flowers have yet expanded. These are them¬ 
selves astringent, and used medicinally. To pro¬ 
cure the toddy, the spathe is first tied with the 
young leaves, and is then cut a little transversely 
from the’top, and beaten cither with the handle 
of the toddy-knife or with a piece of hard wood. 
After some days, an earthen chatty or vessel, or 
a calabash, is hung to (he spathe, so as to re¬ 
ceive the toddy as it exudes. This is collected 
every morning and evening; the spathe being 
cut, a little every day. If this palm wine is 
drawn early in the morning, it forms a pleasant 
drink. But fermentation takes place in the li¬ 
quor a few hours after it has been collected, and 
it is then used by the bakers as yeast.. The fer¬ 
mented liquor or toddy is much drank by the 
natives ; at other times the spirit is distilled from 
it, and forms one of the kinds of arrack or ark 
that is, spirit.. One hundred gallons of toddy 
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produce by distillation, it is said, twenty-five of 
arrack. Or it may be allowed to undergo the 
acetous fermentation and produce very good vi¬ 
negar. Or instead of being allowed to ferment, the 
toddy may be made to yield jaggery or sugar. 
For this purpose, a Supply of sweet toddy is 
procured mornings nnd evenings, particular 
care being taken that the vessels employed have 
been well cleaned and dried. Eight gallons of 
sweet toddv, boiled over a slow fire, yield two 
gallons of a lusciously sweet liquid, which is call¬ 
ed jaggery or sugar-icaier ; winch quantity be¬ 
ing again boiled, the coarse brown sugar called 
jaggery is produced. The lumps of this are se¬ 
parately tied up in dried banana leaves. Cocoa- 
nut oil is one of the best-known products of this 
Palm, from its extensive employment in Europe 
especially for making the excellent candles known 
as Stearine. In the East, it is employed ns a 
lamp-oil, and for anointing the body, especially 
after it has been rendered fragrant bv mixture 
with such aromatic oils as those of sandal wood nnd 
of jessamine. The oil is obtained by first removing 
the kernel from the shell, which is boiled in water 
for a short period; it. is then pounded in a large 
mortar, taken out, and pressed. The milk, as it is 
called, is then boiled over a slow fire, when the 
oil float s on the top, which being skimmed off, 
is aft erwards boiled by itself. Two quart s of oil, 
it is said, may be procured from fourteen or fif¬ 
teen Cocoa-nuts. “ The Malabar method of ex¬ 
tracting the oil, is by dividing the kernel into 
two equal parts, which are ranged on shelves 
made of laths of the Areca Palm or of split bam¬ 
boo, spaces being left between each lath of half 
an inch in width ; under them a charcoal fire is 
then made, and kept up for about two or three 
days, in order to dry them. After this process 
they are exposed to the sun on mats, and when 
throughly dried (then called Koppera or Copra), 
are placed in an oil-press, or siccour.” These 
form articles of export to Bombay and elsewhere. 
Cocoa-nut oil is liquid at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture of the countries where it is produced, but 
becomes solid at lower temperatures, as about 
7<»°, and has a specific gravity of 892. It is one 
of the fixed or fatty oils, of which such large 
quantities are now imported into this country, 
and, like them, consists of both solid and fluid 
constituents; the latter, or Oleine, being separat¬ 
ed by pressure from the solid parts called 
Stearine. The solid fat of the Cocoa-nut is by 
others distinguished by the name of Cocein, 
which has been so largely employed in making 
Stearine candles, but which, from the chemical 
changes taking place in the process, are now 
called Stearic, and which are made in such 
enormous quantities and of such excellent qua¬ 
lity under Mr. CL Wilson’s intelligent superin¬ 
tendence at Belmont, Yauxhall. In conse¬ 
quence of this increased demand, and the facili¬ 
ties afforded by the establishment of a Go- 
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vernment steam-engine at Colombo for separat¬ 
ing tke oil with greater facility, as well ns to the 
duty having been taken off, we may account for 
the great increase in the importation ot this oil. 
Cocoa-nut oil was sent to the Exhibition of 1851, 
from different parts of the Madras territories, 
and of very fine quality, by Messrs. Saiute, of 
Cossipore—for these a Prize Medal was awarded. 
The refuse or oil-cake is stated to be excellent 
food for fattening pigs and poidtry. The im¬ 
ports, which were in 1838, 32,6bb cwt., had 
rioea to 85,463 cwt. iu 1848, and have since 
continued to increase. 


Cwt. 

1848 - - - 85.468 
1840 - - - 64.452 

1850 - - - 98,030 


Cwt. 

1831 - - - 55,015 

1852 - - 101,863 

1853 - - - 164,106 


How large a proportion of this is brought from 
India, will appear from the following analysis of 
the quantities: 

Imported into United 
Kingdom in 1850. 

Cocoa-nut Oil imported front British Possession in I mini.. .. 85,01)5 
„ „ in Australia 0,810 

„ other parts. 0,028 




Cocoa-nuts, from the quantity of fibre on their 
exterior and oil iu their interior, are necessarily 
well suited for burning. Hence they are some¬ 
times fixed on stakes, and used to illuminate 
roads, &<:. The shell itself, when burnt, yields an 
excellent kind of charcoal. In their entire state 
they are used for a variety of purposes, such as 
liooqas, vessels to hold water, cups to drink out 
of; and with handles fixed into them, they serve 
as ladles and spoons. We sometimes see them 
brought home as curiosities, highly polished on 
the outside; sometimes scraped so thin as to be 
semitransparent; at other times, stained black, 
elaborately carved, and mounted iu silver. 
Mowers and ornaments arc made from the Cocoa- 
nut fruit dried, and are meant to represent the 
garlands given to visitors of distinction on visits 
to the palace. They are worn by Tanjore ladies 
at a particular festival. Besides these various 
products, the wood of the Cocoa-nut tree, one 
of the Porcupine woods of commerce, is used 
for various purposes, as among the Singalese, 
when it has become old and the tree has 
ceased to bear, for making small boats, frames 
lor houses, rafters, &c.; also for spear-handles, 
furniture, and fancy articles of different kinds. 
It is also exported to Kuropean markets, 
where it is known by the name of porcu¬ 
pine wood. The Singalese split the fronds in 
halves, and plait the leaflets neatly, so as to make 
excellent baskets, and, under the name of cadjam, 
they form the usual covering of their huts, as 
well as of the bungalows of Europeans; and are 
exported to northern parts, where the Cocoa-nut 
does not flourish so well: 149,5*50 were import¬ 
ed into Bombay in the year 1850-51. The dried 
fronds are sometimes used as torches or for fuel; 


their midribs, tied together, are sometimes used 
as brooms for the decks of ships, as the fibres of 
the stalk are woody, brittle, and difficult to clean. 
The leaves are also in other places plaited into 
baskets ; and combs are said by Mr. Bennett to 
be made of the midrib of the leaflets in the 
Friendly Islands. In the Laccadive Islands mats 
are made of the Cocoa-nut leaf, cut out of the heart 
of tiie tree just before the unfolding of the leaf, 
though this involves the loss of the bunch of fruit 
wjiich comes out with each leaf. It is probable 
that the leaves of the chouk or unproductive trees 
are chiefly employed. These mats are, however, 
of fine quality, and much esteemed when export¬ 
ed. In this Island they are employed for the 
sails of the smaller boats.— Hoyle Fib. Plante. 
This fine palm, which always forms a prominent 
feature iu tropical scenery, is a native of South¬ 
ern Asia, but it is cultivated nowhere so 
abundantly as in the Island of Ceylon, and those 
of Sumatra, Java, &c. On the shores of the lied 
Sea it advances to Mokha, according to Niebuhr; 
but it does not succeed in Egypt. It is culti¬ 
vated iu the lower and southern portions of the 
Asiatic Continent, as on the coasts of Coroman¬ 
del and Malabar, and around Calcutta. In the 
island of Ceylon, where the fruit of this tree 
forms one of the principal aliments of the natives, 
the nuts are produced in such quantities that in 
one year about three millions were exported, be¬ 
sides the manufactured produce in oil, &c. Ac¬ 
cording to Marshall it requires a mean tempera¬ 
ture of 7 2 deg. Its northern limit, therefore, is 
nearly the same as the southern limit of our 
cereals. liumphius enumerates thirteen varieties 
of this palm, but many of these have now been 
placed under other genera, and Lindley resolves 
them into three species— C. nucifera, the most 
generally diffused species, a native of the East 
Indies ; and O.Jlexuosa and plumom, natives of 
Brazil. The trunk, which is supported by nu¬ 
merous small fibrous roots, rises gracefully, with 
a slight inclination, from forty to sixty feet in 
height; it is cylindrical, of middling size, marked 
from the root upwards with unequal circles or 
rings, and is crowned by a graceful head of 
large leaves. The terminal bud of this palm, as 
well as that of the cabbagepalm( Euterpe Montana ), 
is used as a culinary vegetable. The wood of 
the tree is known by the name of porcupine wood. 
It, is light and spongy, and, therefore, cannot be 
advantageously employed in the construction of 
ships or solid edifices, though it is used in build¬ 
ing huts; vessels made of it are fragile and of 
little duration. Its fruit, at different seasons, is 
in much request; when young, it is filled with a 
clear, somewhat sweet, and cooling fluid, which 
is equally refreshing to the native and the tra¬ 
veller. When the nut becomes old, or attains 
its full maturity, the fluid disappears, and the 
hollow is filled by a sort of almond, which is 
the germinating organ. This pulp or kernel. 
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when cut in pieces and dried in the "sun, is called 
copperah, arid is used in curries throughout East¬ 
ern and Southern Asia; and from it a valuable 
species of oil is expressed, which is in great de¬ 
mand for a variety of purposes. The refuse oil cake 
is called Poonac, and forms an excellent manure. 

A calcareous concretion is sometimes found in 
the centre ot' the nut, to which peculiar virtues 
have been attributed. The most favorable situa¬ 
tion for the growth of the coco palm is the ground 
near the sea-coast, and if the roots reach the mud 
or salt water, they thrive all the better for it. 
The coco-nut walks are the real estates of India, 
as the vineyards and olive groves are of Europe. 

I have seen these palms growing well in inland 
situations, remote from the sea, but always on 
plains, never upon hills or very exposed situa¬ 
tions, where they do not arrive to maturity, 
wanting shelter, and being shaken too violently 
by the wind. The stems being tall and slight, 
and the whole weight of leaves and fruit at the 
head, they may not unaptly be compared to the 
mast of a ship with round top and topmast with¬ 
out shrouds to support it. Ashes and fish arc 
good manures for it. The coco-nut is essentially 
a maritime plant, and is always one of the first 
to make its appearance on coral and other new 
islands in tropical seas, the nut being floated to 
them,, and rather benefiting than otherwise by 
its immersion in the salt water. Silcx and soda 
are the two principal salts which the coco-nut 
abstracts from the soil, and hence, where these 
do not exist iti great abundance, the tree does 
not thrive well. Salt is very generally applied to 
the coco nut when planted. Ear in the interior of 
Brazil Dr. Gardner states, he has seen as much 
as half a bushel applied to a single tree, and that 
too when it cost about 2s. a pound, from the great 
distance it had to be brought. That the applica¬ 
tion, therefore, of salt, of seaweed, and saline 
mud, does more than supply soda, must be very 
evident, if we only recollect how difficult it is to 
dry any part of our dress that has been soaked 
in salt water, and what effect damp weather has 
on table salt, which, in a balance, has often been 
made use of as an hydrometer. Moisture is al¬ 
ways attracted by salt, and the more sea mud 
and other such little matters that coco-nut plan¬ 
ters can apply round the roots of their trees, there 
will most assuredly be the less occasion for 
watering them in the dry season. Sea weed 
contains but very little fibrous matter, being 
chiefly composed of mucilage and water; and the 
experiments of Sir J. Pringle and Mr. C. W. 
Johnson, prove that salt; in small quantities as¬ 
sists the decomposition of both animal and veget¬ 
able substances. Decomposed poonac, or oil-cake, 
is one of the best manures that can be applied, 
as: it returns to the soil the component pants of 
which it has been deprived to form the jrbit. 
The primary direction of the planter’s industry 
iritt be to the establishment of a nursery of | 
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young plants. In Ceylon, for this: purpose, the 
nuts are placed in squares of 400, covered : with 
one inch of sand, or salt mwd ; are watered 
daily till the young shoots appear, and are plant¬ 
ed out after the rains in September. Sand and 
salt mud are to be found on almost all tbecoasts 
where it would be desirable to plant nuts, and if 
they are put into the ground at the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season, artificial watering will 
scarcely be necessary. Any period, when there 
are showers, would answer for transplanting 
them. I should say from the middle to the end 
of January would be best, when they are placed 
in the nursery in October and November ; and 
in October when they are planted in June. It 
is said that they should be allowed from 20 to 
30 feet space apart, but I will calculate their re¬ 
turn when planted 27 feet apart every way. This 
will give 51 coco-nut, trees per acre. If manur¬ 
ed, for the first two years, with seaweed and salt 
mud, and supplied with water in dry weather, 
there need be no loss, and the plants will thrive 
the better. The land must be kept clear of 
weeds till the plants are matured, in order to 
permit them abundance of air and light. In 
five years, when well cared for, the flower may 
be expected, but the plants, will not be in full 
bearing before the seventh or eighth year. From 
50 to 80 nuts are the annual crop of a tree; but 
1 will calculate at the lowest rate. One hun¬ 
dred nuts will yield, when the oil is properly ex¬ 
pressed, at least two gallons and a half. I shall 
not take into account the making of jaggery su¬ 
gar and toddy, or spirit from the sap, as I do 
not consider that the manufacture would be re¬ 
munerative ; and it must be attended with much 
trouble, besides requiring a great deal of care 
and some skill. Take the case now of a planta¬ 
tion of 100 acres in extent. This would give us 
5,800 trees, which, at 50 nuts per tree, 290,000 
nuts, at 2$ gallons of oil per hundred would 
yield 7,250 gallons of oil, the value of which 
any person may calculate, but which, at the low 
rate of 3s over charges, would furnish, as the 
gross plantation return in oil, a sum of £1,087 
10s. sterling. If the cultivator, instead of mak¬ 
ing his produce into oil, were to sell it in its na¬ 
tural state, his gross return in the West Indies 
would be nearly £600 sterling, at the rate of ten 
dollars per thousand. Either of these sums 
would be a handsome return from 100 acres of 
any land, requiring no cultivation or care what¬ 
ever, ajter the fourth year and yielding the same 
amount for upwards of half a century ! But 
this is not all. An outlay of a few pounds will 
secure other advantages, and ought to enable the 
owner of a coco-nut plantation to turn his gross 
receipts for oil into nett profits. The ocar made 
from the husk of the nut is calculated to realise 
nearly one-fourth of the proceeds of the oil, hut 
if we put it down at one-fifth, we shall have, in 
addition to the value of the oil, £217 10s., thus 
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Making a total of £1,305 sterling. If we ob¬ 
tained 60 nuts from each tree, the return would 
be£1,566 sterling, and if 75, £1,957, 8s. ster¬ 
ling : and this from 100 acres of sea side sand! 
But even this does not exhibit the whole return 
of this article of culture. Each nut may be 
calculated to give a quarter of a pound of poonac 
or oil-cake, being the refuse after expression, fit 
for feeding all kinds of stock, which may be es¬ 
timated as worth £10 per ton. We must, there- 
fore, add on this account to our first calculation, 
the sum of sav £325 ; to the second, £390 ; and 
to the third, £485. This would give, in round 
numbers, the entire returns of the 100 acres 
planted At 50 nuts per tree, £1,630 ; at 60 
ditto, £1,957 ; at. 75, ditto, £2,446. These are 
striking results, and may appear exaggerated ; 
but I will, to show how very moderate has been 
my calculation, give two returns, with which I 
have been favored from Ceylon. These, it will 
be seen, differ materially, but the latter 1 can 
rely on as a practical result, from a plantation in 
Jaffna, the peninsula of the northern portion of 
the island. After estimating the expense of es¬ 
tablishing the plantation, the first writer sets 
down his return thus : —“ The produce, calcu¬ 
lating 90 trees to an acre, and 75 nuts to a tree, 
sold at £2 per i,000, would yield 675,000nuts, 
worth £1,350 ; or if converted into oil, calcu¬ 
lating 30 to give one gallon, it would produce 
22,500 gallons, or about 90 tons from 100 
acres.” From Jaffna, the following is an abridg¬ 
ed estimate of return of 100 acres in full bear¬ 
ing :—“ At 27 feet apart, 58 trees per acre, 
5,800 trees, at 60 nuts per tree, 3,480 nuts per 
acre, 100 acres, 348,000 nuts, at 40 nuts per 
imperial gallon, 8,700 gallons of oil, at 2s. per 
gallon, netted £8 14s. per acre. The poonac 
left will pay the. expense of making the oil. If 
shipped to England, at the present time (close of 
1848), the selling price there being 55s. per 
cwt., measuring 12 imperial gallons, say, 4s. 7d. 
per gallon, ami the cost and charges of sending 
it home-and selling it being 23s., it would leave 
3s. per gallon, or £13 per acre.” This sum is 
nett proceeds. It will be seen by the above, that 
I have been extremely moderate in my computa¬ 
tion of the return which may be anticipated, for 
there is no doubt that planters can, in favorable 
localities on the coasts of most of our colonies, 
cultivate this palm with as much success as at¬ 
tends its culture in Ceylon. By the first of the 

calculations 1 have cited from that island, the 
gross return appears thus :— 

22,500 gallons, at 4s 7d. £5,156 5 

Coir—one-fifth of valuer. 1.081 4 

Cake from 675,000 nuts, say -Jib. ) _ 

each. 75 tons at £10.f ' &u u 


Total gross return from 100 acres. 8,937 9 
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According to the other calculation, the return 
will stand thus :— 

8,700 gallons at 4s. 7d. . £1,993 15 

Coir. 898 15 

Cake from 348,000 nuts, 34 tons.. 340 O 

Total gross return from 100 acres. 2,732 10 
It will be seen that in my calculation I have set 
down the return lower than it is rendered in the 
less favorable statement from Ceylon by a sum 
of upwards of £1,000 sterling. But even sup¬ 
posing one-half of the amount of the lower Cey¬ 
lon estimate could be realised, we should have a 
return of £1,366 5s. •terling from 100 acres of 
sea side sand. I now proceed to point out the 
very small outlay required to obtain these results. 
In places where the Cocoa-nut would be grown, 
there is generally no heavy woodland requiring 
great labor with axe and fire, and consequently 
one able-bodied man should get through the fell¬ 
ing and clearing away bush, on an acre of the 
land to be prepared for the plant, in a short pe¬ 
riod,—say, on an average, four days. I will cal¬ 
culate, that for wages and rations, each hand em¬ 
ployed will cost sixteen dollars per month, an 
outside price. Let us then say that ten laborers 
shall be at work. They fell two acres and a half 
per diem. In one month there should be nearly 
70 acres felled; but I will say that the 100 acres 
will occupy them two months in felling and stack¬ 
ing the wood During this period our planter 
may be considered to have had the aid of two 
more hands, engaged in the preparation, planting 
out, and care of the nursery of young plants. 
1'vvo more hands must also be occupied in the 
construction of tanks and sheds, except where 
there is a stream of fresh water. For grubbing 
up the roots, if not. very large size, the assistance 
of about a dozen cattle would be required, a la¬ 
bor which would be performed by means of the 
common grubbing machine, an implement in the 
form of a claw. We will consider that all hands 
are occupied another month in this manner, and 
in removing and re-stacking the wood, and turn¬ 
ing up the land. The planting out would require 
but little time and labor. At the end of three 
months then, one-half of the hands, besides those 
engaged in the nursery and tanks, might be disr 
charged. We must make an allowance for pro¬ 
vision for the fodder of the cattle. Six thousand 
nuts would be required. Let us now see what 
are the planter’s expenses; making ample allow¬ 
ance on account of each item :— 

dollar*. 


f>,000 picked nuts at 10 dollars per 1.000,.. 00 

Hire and rations of 12 hands, at 10 dollar*, for 8 months# .. 670 

Two hands at nursery, for same period,. 90 

Purchase of 12 cattle at 20 dollars,. 240 

Foddering cattle one month,.. 82 

Hire of two extra hands, making tank* and shed*, 3 months, 96 

Hire of 6 hands for 9 months,.*. *864 

Tools (including plough), . 100 


Total... 2,064 

About £415 sterling for expenses for the first 
year- Where fencing is required, we must add 
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for making about three miles of fence, say £30 it yields having of late years become in great de¬ 
sterling. Two carts would also have to be pro- maud in England,for the manufacture of composite 
vided, which will cost, say £-0 more. In all we candles and soap, and there is no doubt of its con- 
may compute the first year’s expenditure at £460 tinually extended application to such purposes, 
sterling. Second year’s expenditure : ploughing Supposing, nevertheless, the result of an increased 
land, or hoeing it twice, watering plants, manur- cultivation of the coco-nut should be such as to 
ing, repairing fences, and supplying plants, say cause a fall in price, and sink the nett i%tnrn in 
hire of eight men for six months, about £150 England to 2s. per gallon; this being dear pro- 
sterling. The same for the third. Fourth year’s fit, would make this kind of plantation a safe and 
expenditure ; hire of six hands for three months, sure investment for both capital and labor in the 
cleaning land, and manuring plants, about £60 Colonies. The coco-nut is usually planted as 
sterling, and the like, at the cultivator’s option, follows:—Selecting a suitable place, you drop 
for the fifth year. into the ground a fully ripe nut, and leave 

suMMAitY of expenses. it. In a few days a thin lance-like shoot forc- 

£ es itself through a minute hole in the shell, 

First year,.460 pierces the husk, and soon unfolds three pale 

Second year,... J50 green leaves in the air; while, originating in 

Third year,.. J50 the same soft white sponge which now com- 

Fourth year,. 60 pletely fills the nut, a pair of fibrous roots push- 

Fifth year. 60 ing away the stoppers which close two holes in 

- an opposite direction, penetrate the shell, and 

Total expenditure,... 880 strike vertically into the ground. A day or two 

Add for buildings,... 80 more, and the shell and husk, which in the last 

And we have a grand total of £960 stcr- and germinating stage of the nut are so hard 
ling expended; for what purpose ? To secure a net that a knife will scarcely make any impression, 
income of at least £1,200 sterling per annum for spontaneously burst by some force within; and, 
at least 50 years ! In the first year’s expenses henceforth, the hardy young plant thrives apace, 
many items might be cut down, but I leave the and needing no culture, pruning, or attention of 
calculation as one to be considered by a party any sort, rapidly arrives at maturity. In four 
with small capital, intending to establish a Cocoa- or five years it bears ; in twice as many more it 
nut plantation. I have allowed nothing for the begins to lift its head among the groves, where, 
cost of land, as it is impossible to compute that, waxing strong, it nourishes for near a century. 
In general it would cost next to the nothing Thus, as some voyager has said, the man who 
mentioned. I have, by careful calculation, arrived but drops one of these nuts into the grouud, 
at the conclusion that by combining the cultivation may be said to confer a greater and more certain 
of provisions with the gradualbut steadily pro- benefit upon himself and posterity, than many a 
gressive establishment of a coco-nut plantation, life’s toil in less genial climes. The fruitfulness 
any man of energy and perseverance may, with the of the tree is remarkable. As long as it lives it 
aid of but four hands, clear, fence, and plant, in bears, and without intermission. Two hundred 
a favorable locality, 50 acres of coco-nuts within nuts, besides innumerable white blossoms of 
the year, yet have a balance in his pocket at its others, may be seen upon it at one time; and 
close. Such a person would, ere doing anything though a whole year is required to bring any one 
beyond putting in his nursery plants, establish of them to the germinating point, no two, per- 
a provision ground, of considerable extent, for haps, are at one time in precisely the same stage 
the purpose of supplying himself and his laborers of growth. Coco-nuts form a considerable arti- 
with bread kind, and vegetables, and of enabling cle of export from many of the British colonies : 
him, by the disposal of the surplus produce in 375,770 were exported from Honduras in 1844, 
the market, to raise a sufficient sum of money to and 254,000 in 1845 ; 105,107 were shipped 
furnish the wages and rations of the men. 1 from Demerara, in 1845 ; 3,500,000 from Cey- 
need not enter into a calculation to show how Ion in 1847. They are very abundant on the 
this could be done, as every one must be aware Maidive Islands, Siam, and on several parts of 
of an easy method of following out, so simple a the coast of Brazil. Humboldt states, that on 
suggestion. Of course he would have to bear in the south shores of the Gulf of Cariaco, nothing 
mind that the provision ground is of secondary is to be seen but plantations of ooco-nut trees, 
importance, nud limit his exertion in that line some of them containing nine or ten thousand 
accordingly ; devoting to the coco-nut plantation trees. Ceylon is one of the localities where the 
the strictest daily attention. The cultivation of greatest progress has been made in this species 
this tree deserves much more attention than has' of culture. In J 832 several Europeans settled 
hitherto been paid to it, particularly in the East, at Batticaloa, expressly for the purpose of culti- 
where it not only forms part of the daily food of vating this palm to a large extent. They plant- 
all classes of the community, but is an cxpbrta- ed cotton bushes between the young trees, which 
ble article to neighbouring regions, the oil which were found to ripen well, and nurse and shade 
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them. There are now an immense number of coco¬ 
nut topes, or walks, on the coasts of the island, 
and about 20,000 acres of land are under cultiva¬ 
tion with this tree. The value of this product to 
Ceylon, may be estimated bv the following return 
of its exports in 1847, besides the local consump¬ 
tion 

£ 


Declared value of nuts,. 

Ditto of Coir,. 

Kernels, or Copperah,. 

Shells,. 

Oil,. 

Arrack,. 


5,485 

10,318 

6,503 

210 

19,142 

11,657 


Total... £53,315 

The annually increasing consumption of the nuts 
holds out a "great inducement to the native pro¬ 
prietors to reclaim all their hitherto unproductive 
land. The fruit commands a high price in the 
island, (ranging from fd. to 3d. per nut), owing 
to the constant demand for it ns au article of 
food, by both Singhalese and Malabars ; there is 
not so much, therefore, now converted into cop¬ 
perah for oil making. In the maritime provinces 
of the island, it has been estimated that the quan¬ 
tity of nuts used in each family, say of five per¬ 
sons, amounts to 100 nuts per month’ oi 1,000 
per annum. It needs only a reduction in the 
cost of transit., to extend the consumption in the 
interior of the island to an almost unlimited ex-, 
tent. In 1842, Ceylon exported but 550 nuts, 
while in 1847 she shipped off to other quarters 
three millions and a half of nuts, valued at 
£5,500. The average value of the nuts export¬ 
ed may be set down at .£7,000. In Cochin 
China the cultivation of the coco-nut tree is 
much attended to, and they export a large 
quantity of oil. At Malacca ami Pinang- it shares 
attention with the more profitable spices. Since 
the palm has been acclimatised in Bourbon, 
about 20,000 kilogrammes of oil have been pro¬ 
duced annually. About 8,000 piculs of oil are 
exported annually from Java. A correspondent, 
under date December, 1849; has furnished me 
with the following particulars of coco-nut plant¬ 
ing in Jaffna, the northern district of Ceylon, in 
whieh the culture has only recently been carried 
on ; the facts and figures are interesting :—The 
Karandhai estate, the property of the late Mr. J. 
Byles, was sold last month for £2,400, part of 
it bearing. It consists of 303 acres, of which 
229 are planted with coco-nuts—about half the 
trees six years old. The Victoria estate, in extent 
170 acres, planted and part in bearing, and 
about seventy acres of jungle, was also sold for 
£1,500. Mr. G. Dnlrymple was the purchaser 
of the latter, and Mr. Davidson of the former. 
Beth lots were cheap. The properties are among 
the best in the district, the latter, especially, is a 
beautiful estate. About two-thirds of the estates 
planted are looking well, and the remainder but 


indifferently, in fact, ought never to have been 
planted, and I believe will never give any return. 
About 7,000 acres are now under cultivation 
here, and clearing is still going on. Estates 
cau now be put in for about oue half what 
they cost formerly, viz., about £4 or £5 per 
acre, and can be kept in order, inclusive of all 
charges, for about 15s. to 20s. per acre for the 
first two years, and about half that afterwards. 
Estates, in some instances, have been put in for 
about £3 per acre. Elephants have almost, 
disappeared ; now and then a stray one comes. 
Pigs are still a great nuisance, but the greatest 
anxiety among planters is regarding beetles. 
Ton will be sorry to hear that the first year the 
trees showed fruit or flowers, one-teuth of them 
were destroyed by the beetle ; the insects still 
go on destroying, and hardly a tree attacked 
ever recovers. This is a very serious evil, and 
upon whieh the fortunes of those involved in 
coco-nut planting depend. The trees come into 
bearing but very slowly, and l consider no es¬ 
tate will give any return over its current expens¬ 
es under twelve years. It takes twelve mouths 
from the formation of the flower, till the fruit 
ripens. On an estate, perhaps one of the oldest 
and best in this district, out of 120 acres, part 
seven and eight years old, about 12 percent, 
are in flower or in bearing, and give a return of 
about twenty-four nuts per tree, on an average, 
yearly. On the next oldest, the return is not 
near so great. But few of the estates here will, 
I think, pay interest on the money laid out, and 
many will never pay anything over the expense 
of keeping them up, even after coining into 
bearing. I doubt if any estate in this district, 
however economically managed, will ever give a 
net return of move than £2, or perhaps of £2 
10s. per acre, at least without there is a great 
increase in the consumption of oil iu Europe. 
The consumption of this oil, in Europe, is under 
5,000 tons. If the beetles do not destroy half 
the trees, the estates here when in bearing, if 
they yield anything, will give half that quantity; 
and it must he borne in mind that coco-nut oil 
is not a strong oil, like palm oil, and that soap 
boilers will never use it to any extent, for it will 
allow but little admixture of rosin, &c.; its use 
in Europe will be principally for candles and 
fancy soaps ; but as by refining .and compression 
they can now purify tallow, and make of it 
candles fully equal to those made from coco-nut 
oil, the consumption of the latter is not likely to 
increase. The consumption of candles is always 
limited on the continent of Europe, liquid oil 
being preferred, and in many instances gas is 
now being used where caudles formerly were. 
The return of land planted with coco-nut trees 
iu Ceylon, in 1851, was 22,500 acres ; but this 
refers* only to regular estates recently opened and 
cultivated chiefly by Europeans. Let us suppose 
that, the natives possess besides, twenty millions. 
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of trees; Butolnc in his time estimated the 
the number at thirteen millions. At 100 
trees to the acre, twenty millions of trees give 
100,000 acres, so that the total amount of land 
planted with cocoa nut-trees would be 122,500 
acres. An hydraulic press, for the manufacture of 
cocoa-nut oil, 1,200 horse power and weighing 
twenty-three tons, was cast at the Ceylon Iron 
Works, in 1850, by Messrs. Nelson and Son. 
In the island of Singapore there are now many 
extensive plantations in a very flourishing condi¬ 
tion, holding out favorable prospects to the pro¬ 
prietors. Hitherto the island has been supplied 
almost wholly from abroad with nuts and oil for 
its consumption, which will, before long, be ob¬ 
tained exclusively from its own soil. In 1846 
there were 10,000 coco-nut trees in bearing in 
Singapore. I have omitted to notice, in the fore¬ 
going observations, a very mistaken notion which 
prevails in many quarters, that it is best to let 
the trees drop their fruit, and not to pick the nuts 
when ripe. Nature directs differently. As soon 
as the husk of the nut is more brown than green 
it should be picked. It then makes better oil 
and better coir, than when left to shrivel up and 
fall from the tree. Colonel Low, in his “Dis¬ 
sertation on Pinang,” gives some interesting de¬ 
tails and statistics on coco-nut planting:—On a 
rough estimate—for an actual enumeration has 
not been lately taken—the total number of bear¬ 
ing trees in Pinang may be stated at 50,000, and 
those in Province Wellesley at. 20,000; but very 
large accessions to these numbers have of late 
years been made. The tree is partial to a sandy 
soil in the vicinity of the sea, and Province 
Wellesley offers, therefore, greater facilities, per¬ 
haps, for its cultivation, than Pinang does, as its 
line of clear beach is longer, and has many nar¬ 
row slips of light or sandy land lying betwixt the 
alluvial flats inland. There are several kinds of 
this tree known here; one has a yellowish color, 
observable both on the branches and unripe fruit; 
its branches do not droop much. A second lias 
green spreading branches, more (drooping than 
Hie former, the fruit being green colored until 
ripe; this is, perhaps, the most prolific; it also 
bears the soonest, if we except the dwarf coco¬ 
nut, which fruits at the second or third year, be¬ 
fore the stem has got above one foot high. This 
last kind was brought from Malacca; it attuins 
in time to the height of the common sort Its 
fruit is small and round, and of course less valu¬ 
able than the other sorts. There is also a coco¬ 
nut so saturated with .green, that the oil express¬ 
ed from its kernel partakes of that color. It 
is a mistaken supposition that the coco-nut 
tree will flourish without oare being taken of it. 
The idea has been induced by the luxuriant state 
of trees in close proximity to houses and villages, 
and in small coves where its roots are washed by 
the sea. In such circumstances, a tre<£ from 
being kept dear about the roots, from being' 
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shaded, and from occasional stimuli, advances 
rapidly to perfection ; but in .an extended plan¬ 
tation, a regular and not inexpensive system , of 
culture must be followed to ensure success. The 
nuts being selected, when perfectly ripe, from 
middle-aged trees of the best sort, are to be laid 
on the ground under shades, and after fhe roots 
and middle shoots, with two branches, have 
appeared, the sooner they are planted the (better. 
Out of 100 nuts, only two-thirds, on an average, 
will be found to vegetate. The plants are then 
to be set out at intervals of thirty or forty feet— 
the latter if ground can be spared—and the 
depth will be regulated by the nature of the soil, 
and the nut must not be covered with earth. 
The plants require, in exposed situations, to be 
shaded lor one and even two years, and no 
lalang grass must be permitted to encroach on 
their roots. A nursery must be always held in 
readiness to supply the numerous vacancies which 
will occur from deaths and accidents. The 
following may be considered the. average cost of 
a plantation, until it comes into bearing :— 

rrnsT cost— 100 orlongs op land. 

Spanish dollars. 

Purchase money of land, ready for planting, .. 1,000 

7,000 mils at li dollars, per 100. 105 

Houses of coolies, carts, buffaloes, &c., &c., . 100 

Spanish dollars, .1,205 

YEARLY COST OF SEVEN YEARS, 

First year, 10 laborers at 3 dollars per month, including 

c;irts, &c.,. 360 

Wear and tear of buildings, carts, and implements, ... 60 

Overseer, at 7 dollars per month, . 84* 

Quit-rent, average. 60 

Sursery and contingencies,. 60 

Total per atuium, . 594 

Seven years at the rate will be, . 4,158 

Total, Spanish dollars, ... 4,762 

To this sum interest will have to be added, making, 
perhaps, a sum total of 6,000 Spanish dollars, and 
this estimate will make each tree, up to its coming 
into bearing, cost one Spanish dollar at the lowest. 
The young tree requires manure, such as putrid 
fish and stimulating compounds, containing a por¬ 
tion of salt. On the Coromandel coast,the natives. 
pul a handful of salt below each nut on planting 
it. The cultivators of Kiddah adopt a very sloven¬ 
ly expedient for collecting the fruit. Instead of 
climbing the tree in the manner practised by the 
natives on the Coromandel coast^by help of a. hoop 
passing round the tree and the body of the climber 
—and a ligature so connecting the feet, as will 
enable him to clasp the tree with them—the Ma¬ 
lays cut deep notches or steps in the trunk, in a 
zig zag manner, sufficient to support the toes or 
the side of the foot, and thus ascend with the ex¬ 
tra aid only of their arms.' This mode is also a 
dangerous one, as a false step, when near the top 
of a high tree, generally precipitates the climber 
to the ground. This notching cannot prove other¬ 
wise than injurious to the tree. But the beset¬ 
ting sin of the planter of coco nuts, and other pro¬ 
ductive trees, is that of crowding. Coco-nut trees. 
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whose roots occupy, when full grown, circles of 
forty to fifty feet in diameter, may often be found 
planted within eight or ten feet of each other; and 
in the native carapongs all sorts of indigenous 
fruit trees are jumbled together, with so little space 
to spread in, that they mostly assume the aspect 
of forest trees, and yield but sparing crops. The 
common kinds of the coco-nut, under very favora¬ 
ble circumstances, begin to bear at six years of age; 
but little produce can be expected until the middle 
or end of the seventh year. The yearly produce, 
one tree with another, 'may be averaged at 80 nuts 
the tree; where the plantation is a flourishing 
one—assuming the number of trees, in one hun¬ 
dred orlong, to be 5,000—the annual produce will 
be 400,000 nuts, the minimum local market va¬ 
lue of which will be 4,000 Spanish dollars, and 
the maximum 8,000 dollars. From either of 
these sums 6 per cent, must be deducted for the 
cost of collecting, and carriage, &c. The quantity 
of oil which can be manufactured from the above 
number of nuts will be, as nearly as possible, 834 
piculs of 133*lbs. 

The average price of this quantity, at 7 dollars per picul T>,838 

Deduct cost of manufacturing, averaged at one-lourth, 
and collecting, watching, fee. 2,059 

Profit, Spanish dollars . o,779 

The Chinese, who are the principal manufac¬ 
turers of the oil, readily give a picul of it in ex¬ 
change for 710 ripe nuts, being about 563 
piculs of oil out of the total produce of the plan¬ 
tation of 100 orlongs. The price of coco-nut oil 
has been so high in the London market as £35 
per ton, or about an average of ten dollars per 
picul. It is said that English casks have not 
been found tight enough for the conveyance of 
this oil to Europe, but if the article is really in 
great demand, a method will no doubt be dis¬ 
covered to obviate this inconvenience. So long, 
however, as the cultivator can obtain a dollar 
and a half, or even one dollar for 100 nuts, lie 
will not find it profitable to make oil, unless its 
price greatly rises. Soap is manufactured at 
Pondicherry from this oil, but it is not seemingly 
in repute; the attempt has not been made in 
Pinang with a view to a market. There is 
scarcely any coir rope manufactured at this is¬ 
land, so that the profit, which might (were labor 
cheaper) arise from this application of the coco¬ 
nut fibre, is lost. The shell makes good charcoal; 
the leaves are scarcely put to any purpose, the 
nipah or attap being a superior material for 
thatching. The coco-nut tree is extremely apt 
to be struck by lightning, and in such eases it 
is generally destroyed. It is a dangerous tree, 
therefore, to have close to a house. If the trees 
are widely planted, coffee may be cultivated under 
their shade. It is generally believed that the 
extracting of toddy from this tree hastens its 
decline. The Nicobar and Lancavi Islands used 
partly to supply the Pinang market with this in¬ 
dispensable article; but their depopulation has 


greatly reduced the quantity. On the whole it 
may be said that there is no cultivation which 
insures the return of produce with so much cer¬ 
tainty as that of the coco-nut tree; and as Ran¬ 
goon, the Tenasserim coast, and Singapore will, 
probably, always remain good markets for the 
raw nut, there appears to be every ohance of the 
value of the produce affording ample remunera¬ 
tion to the planter. Coco-nut beetle .—The chief 
natural enemy of this tree is a destructive species 
of eleplumt-beetle (Oryctas Rhinoceros ), which 
begins by nibbling the leaves into the shape of a 
fan ; it then perforates the central pithy fiore, so 
that the leaf snaps off; and lastly, it descends 
! juto the folds of the upper shoot, where it bores 
itself a nest, and if not speedily extracted or kill¬ 
ed, will soon destroy the tree. At Singapore, on 
account of the depredatious of this beetle, the dif¬ 
ficulties have been considerable. In Pinang and 
Province Wellesley it has only been observed 
within the last two years, and it is believed to 
have come from Keddah. A similar kind of 
beetle is, however, found on the Coromandel 
coast. The natives of Keddah say that this in¬ 
sect. appears at intervals of two, three, or more 
years. Its lame, which are also very formida¬ 
ble insects or grubs, about three inches long, with 
large reddish heads, are found in decaying vegeta¬ 
ble matter. It is when the tree has made cousi- __ 
derable progress, however, that the parent insect 
does most mischief. When they are from one to 
two years old,throwing out their graceful branches 
in quick succession with the greatest vigor, and 
promising in three or four years more to yield 
their ruddy fruit, this destructive enemy begins 
to exercise his boring propensities; and, making 
lus horn act as an auger, he soon penetrates the 
soft and yielding fibre of the young tree, and if not 
discovered in time, destroys, the leading shoot or 
branch. The only remedy which has been adopt¬ 
ed in Ceylon, is the followingSeveral intelli¬ 
gent boys are provided each with an iron needle 
or probe, of about a foot long, with a sharp 
double barbed point, like a fish-hook, and a 
ring handle; they go through the plantation 
looking narrowly about the trees, and when they 
perceive the hole iu the trunk, which indicates 
that the. enemy is at work, they thrust in the 
barbed instrument and pull him out. Sometimes 
lie may only have just commenced, when his 
capture is more easily effected, but even, should 
lie have penetrated to the very heart of the tree* 
the deadly needle does not fail in its errand,, but 
brings the culprit out, impaled and writhing, on 
its point. This is the only known way of check¬ 
ing the ravages of this beetle, except destroying 
its larvae. Some cultivators, however, think 
pouring salt water or brine on the top of the tree, 
so as to descend among the folds of the upper 
shoots, a good plan to get rid of the larvie. 
Nearly two million coco-nuts are shipped annually 
from’Bahia. From Ceylon, 114,«8fo ■coco- 
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nuts were shipped in 1851, and 70,185 in 1852. 
Coco-nut oil; 98,159 gallons were shipped from 
Ceylon in 1852; 359,233 gallons in 1851. The 
prices of Ceylon oil have ranged from £31 to 
£33 10s. per ton ; of Cochin oil, £34 to £35, 
within the last two years. The price per llagucr 
in Colombo, without casks, has been £8 10s. to 
£9. Copper ah, is the name given by the natives 
to the dried kernel of the ripe nut after it has 
been exposed to the sun on mats. It has recently 
been shipped to England in this state for the 
purpose of converting into oil. The exports of 
copperah from Ceylon were, in 1842,115 cwts.; 
in 1843, 2,194 ; in 1844, 2,397 ; and in 1852, 
39,174 cwts. The returned value of the coppe¬ 
rah or kernels exported from Ceylon, as entered 
in the Custom House books, is— 


1840 

... £2,508 

1847 ... 

.£0,503 

1841 . 

... 1.400 

1848 ... 

.12,030 

1842 . 

... 3,022 

1840 ... 

. 7,810 

1843 . 

... 5,795 

1850 ... 

. 4,100 

1844 . 

... 6,194 

1851 ... 

. 0,078 

1845 . 

■... 3 283 

1852 ... 

.13,325 

1846 . 

... 5,517 




632 cwts. of poonac (being the refuse or cake, 
after expressing the oil) were exported from (ley- 
ion in 1842. It is worth thereabout £10 tiie 
ton. The oil from the nut is obtained for culi¬ 
nary purposes by boiling the fresh pulp, and 
skimming it as it rises. That for exportation is 
usually obtained by pressing the copperah in a 
simple press turned by bifllocks. Iteeently, how¬ 
ever, steam power has been applied in Colombo, 
with great advantage. About 2| gallons of oil 
per 100 nuts, are usually obtained. It is requi¬ 
site that cave should be taken not to apply too 
great and sudden a pressure at once, but by de¬ 
grees an increasing force, so as not to check the 
conducting channels of the oil in the press. In 
many of the colonies the oil is expressed by the 
slow and laborious hand process of grating the 
pulp. The quantity shipped from Ceylon was 
2,250 tons, in 1842 ; 3,985 in 1843 ; 2,331 in 
1844 ; 1,797 in 1845. The quantity in gallons 
shipped since, was 101,553 in 1846; 197,850 
in 1847 ; 300,146 in 1848 ; 867,326 in 1849 ; 
407,960 in 1850; 442,700 in 1851; and 
749,028 in 1852. The duty on importation is, 
of and from British possessions, 7d. and 7-8lhs. 
per cwt. ; if the produce of foreign possessions, 
Is. 3|d. per cwt. Id the close of 1852, the 
price of coco-nut oil in\the London market was, 
tor Ceylon, £32, £33, tip £33 lOs. per ton ; Co¬ 
chin, middling to fine, i$4 to £35. The follow¬ 
ing return shows the Custom House valuation of 
the oil shipped from CeylVn for a series of years, 
and which is of course Vouch below its real 

value:— V 

1830 .£26,507 118«N,.£ 7,039 

1340t. 32,483 11347 \..19,142 

1841 . 24,052 [1848 ... 24,839 

1842 . 34,242 | 1849 34,831 

1843 . 43,8741 1850 ... ... %035 

1844 . 24,007 1851 ... j .31,414 I 

1845 . 15,915 J 1853 ... 58,045 1 
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Among the coco-nut oil exported from Cey¬ 
lon, in 1849, there were 47,427| gallons, valued 
at £3,595, the whole of which, I believe, was 
Cocliiuoil; the raw material of this kind not 
being, like the copperah generally in Ceylon, 
subjected to the action of fire, the product is 
finer, and fetches a better price in the ‘London 
market. Amongst the imports from British 
possessions in Asia, were 2,600 cwts., of cop¬ 
perah (dried coco-nut kernels, from which oil 
is expressed), valued at £1,100 ; amongst the 
imports re-exported to Great Britain, we find 
870 cwts. of the same article, valued at £300. 
Of the oil exported a quantity of 11,000 gallons 
was shipped for the United States. About 
600,000 piculs of cocoa-nut oil are annually ex¬ 
ported from Siam. A large quantity of oil is 
made in Trinidad, chiefly on the east coast, where, 
in one locality, there is an uninterrupted belt of 
coco-nut palms fourteen miles in extent. They 
usually bear when five years old. The cultiva¬ 
tion of the coco-nut in a proper soil presents a 
very profitable speculation for small capitalists. 
Whether sold at the rate of a dollar per hundred 
in their natural state, to captains of ships, who 
freely purchase them, or manufactured into oil, 
they are a very remunerative product. Each tree 
in the West Indies is calculated to produce nuts 
to the value of one dollar yearly. There is one 
tiling to which we should draw the attention of 
chemists and other scientific men. For twenty- 
four or even forty-eight hours after its manufac¬ 
ture tins oil is as free from any unpleasant taste 
as olive oil, and can be used in lieu of it for all 
culinary purposes, but after that time it acquires 
such a rancid taste as to be wholly unpalateable. 
If any means could be discovered of preventing 
this deterioration in quality and preserving it 
fresh and sweet, it could compete with olive oil, 
and the price and consumption would be largely 
raised. 

COCOA-NUT OIL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KIN ODOM. 


Imports. Retained for home consumption. 
<‘\v1s. cols. 

1835 . 19 838 . 11,0 15 

1836 . 26,058 . 26 062 

1-S37 41.218 28,641 

1838 — . 38 669 

1839 — 15,153 

1840 — 37,269 

18H . — 26,528 

1843 . — 26,225 

1843 . — 29,928 

18 H . — . 43^80 

1848 . 85,453 54,783 

1849 61,451 14,622 

185() 98,040 . 46 494 

1851 55,995 2833 

1853 . 101863 27,112 

A London coco-nut oil soap was found, on 
analysis by Dr. Ure, to consist of:— 

fcoda,,,, ,,, 4 5 

Coco-nut lard, . 22-0 

Water, . 78 5 


1000 


4,10 
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This remarkable soap was sufficiently solid; but 
it dissolved in hot water with extreme facility. 
It is called marine soap, because it washes linen 
with sea water. Of the six principal vegetable 
oils, namely—palm, coqp-nut, castor, olive, lin¬ 
seed anjJ rape, the first four are imported in the 
state of oil only ; the two last chiefly as seed. 
The proportion in which they were imported is 
shown in the following tables ; and if to these 
quantities are added about a million and a half 
cwt. of tallow, and nearly twenty thousand tons 
of whale oil and spermaceti, they will nearly re¬ 
present the total quantity of oil imported into 
Great Britain. 

imports in 1849. 



Palm oil. 

Olive oil. 

Castor oil 


cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

Western Africa. 

475.364 

. 1 . 

. — 


13.340 

.. in 

. 290 

Naples and Sicily,.... 

14 

_ 9,601 


Idiiut. Ltwilt's.«... 

— 

— 

.... 6,315 

Canary Islands,. 

3719 



Malta.. 

- __ 

o 037 

_ 

Turkish Empire,. 

— 

. 1,712 . 


Tuscany,.. 

— 

. 832 . 

- - 

Spain - - ■, -. •,.. 

— 

. 753 . 

_ 


525 



Ionian Islands,.. 


. 506 . 

. . 

Morocco, ............. 

— 

. 308 . 

• • • • “ 

M minim,.*. 

353 

n-. 

_ 

Sardinia,. 


. 333 . 

U 

Miscellaneous. 

7 

. 471 . 

.... 05 

Total. 

493,331 

.16,864 . 

.... 9,681 

IMPORTS IN 

1850. 




Linseed. 

Rape seed. 



quarters. 

quarters. 

Russia,. 


482,813 . 

3,235 

Sweden,. 


870 . 

— 

Norway,. 


208 ...... 

_ 

Ihmmark,. 


37 . 

8,092 

Russia,.. 


87,273 . 

045 

Clause Towns,. 


1,153 . 

2,872 

Holland,.. 


7,734 . 

201 

Naples,. 


1,476 . 

— 

Austrian Territories,.. 


40 . 

2.580 

Greece. 


— 

1,037 

Wallachia and Moldav 

ia. 

910 . 

1,280 

Egypt. 


17,517 . 

— 

East Indian Empire,. 

.. 

26,142 . 

13,12(3 

Miscellaneous. 


202 . 

022 

Total. 


29,495 


Cocoa-nut Oil-cake .—It has been observed by 
Evelyn that one bushel of walnuts will yield fifteen 
pounds of peeled kernels, and these will produce 
half that weight of oil, which the sooner it is 
drawn is the more in quantity, though the drier 
the nut the better its quality. The cake or marc 
of the pressing is excelleut-for fattening hogs and 
for manure. Among the various seeds used in 
: the manufacture of oil-cake, flour of linseed is 
the most important. Rape'seed is also employ-. 

I od, but is considered heating. In Lubeck, a 
marc, called dodder cake, is made from the Ca? j 
melina sativa. Inferior oil-cake is made from 
the poppy in India. Cotton-seed cake has lately 
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been recommended on account of its cheapness, 
being usually thrown away as refuse by the cotton 
manufacturers. It is extensively useu as a cattle 
food, in an unprepared state, in various parts of 
the tropical world, and to a limited extent in Great 
Britain. The cost of seed, freight included, 
was 2d. per lb. from Charlestown to Port Glas¬ 
gow. Cotton oil-cake is nbwordered'at. the same 
price as linseed cake. The produce of oil-cake 
and oil from cotton seed is two gallons of oil to 
one cwt. of seed, leaving about 96 lbs of cake; 
8 lbs. is the daily allowance for cattle in Eng¬ 
land. Cotton seed oil, very pure, is manufactur¬ 
ed to a considerable extent at Marseilles, by De 
Gimezncv, from Egyptian seed ; and he received 
a prize medal at the Great Exhibition.—Account 
of the export of linseed and rapeseed cakes from 
Stettin, principally to England, in— 



cwts. 


cwts. 

1834 - 

- - - 33,518 

1839 - 

- - - 115.416 

1835 - 

- - - 27 0^8 1 

1840 - 

. - - 162,457 

1836 - 

- - . 56,581 | 

1841 - 

- - - 143,816 

1837 - 

- - - 70,643 1 

1842 - 

- - 119,814 

1S3S - 

- - - 119,549 | 



The 

quantity of oil-sccd cakes imported into 

the United Kingdom was in— 



tons. 


tons. 

1819 - 

- - - 59,4(32 

1851 - 

- - - 55.076 

I860 - 

- - - 65,055 

1852 - 

- - - 53,617 


Cargoes of oil-cake, to the value of £22,207, 
were exported from the port of Shanghae, in 
China, in IS 19. Seven samples of American 
oil-cake gave the following results:— 

Oil, . 11-41 

'Water, . 7-60 

Nitrogen,. ... 4?4 

Ash. 6*35 

From the above figures, the scientific farmer 
will sec that the manure formed by 100 lbs. of 
oil-cake is more than that derived from 300 lbs. 
of Indian corn. 300 lbs. of com,,, contain about 
1 a lbs phosphoric acid; 100 lbs. oil-cakc con¬ 
tain about 2-j jIbs.— Simmonds * Com. Product. 

(2750) COCOA-NUT SHELL. In India tl.e 
thick fibrous husk is made into the Coir rope, 
and in Europe into rope, matting brushes, &c. j 
the substance of the shell is very brittle, and its 
structure is somewhat fibrous, but it admits of 
being turned in an agreeable manner. I hose 
shells which are tolerably circular are used for 
the bodies of cups and vases, the feet and covers 
being made of wood or ivory. Common buttons 
are also made of the cocoa-nut shell, and are con¬ 
sidered better than those of horn, as they do not, 
like that material, absorb moisture which causes 
them to swell and twist.— TreOgold. 

(2757) COCOA-NUT MILK is made from the 
kernel. For this purpose the kernel is grated, a 
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COCOA-NUT OIL. 

little warm water is poured over it, and the li¬ 
quid is then poured through an open cloth. 
This milk is.: excellent with coffee, and is indis¬ 
pensable for curry. 

(2768) COCOA-NUT OIL. Cocos nuci- 
fera. 

Taynga yennai, Tam. I Narel ka tel, HfND. 

Tencaya noona, Tkl. • j 

The native method of making this oil is very 
simple. The kernel having been removed from 
the shell and dried is subjected to pressure in a 
mill, and the oil is expressed, but when prepared 
in small quantities, the kernel is boiled in water, 
for a ;hort peitod ; it is then pounded in a mor¬ 
tar, taken.Gilt pressed. The milk, as it is 

called, which exudes, is then boiled over a slow 
fire, when the oil floats on the top, and being 
skimmed oft’ is afterwards boiled by itself. Two 
quarts of oil may be procured from fourteen or 
fifteen cocoanuts. *When fresh, the oil has an 
excellent flavour. It is used as an unguent on 
the bodies of the natives, after bathing, and as 
an oil for the hair. It is employed as a lamp 
oil, and is manufactured into soap. It is said to 
have all the virtues of cod Liver oil. The 
purest oil is obtained by grating the kernel 
and depositing it in some hollow vessel, to expose 
it to the heat of the sun, during the day, and the 
oil drains away through hollow spaces left for 
the purpose. The Malabar method of making the 
ojl, is by dividing the kernels into two equal 
jmrts, which are ranged on shelves made of laths 
of the Betel-nut palm, or split Bamboo, spaces of 
half an inch wide being left between each lath. 
Under these a charcoal fire is lit and kept *up for 
two or three days, in order to dry them. After 
which they are exposed to the sun on mats, and 
when thoroughly dried are subjected to pressure 
in an oil press. The remains of the cocoanut, 
from which the oil has been extracted, Posknak- 
kull, Hind. Tenga Poonak, Tam. Tenga Pindec 
Tel. Poonak, Cing., affords an excellent material 
for feedingpigs, poultry&c., and the bestis obtain¬ 
ed when the oil ^extracted by pressure. Inc aver¬ 
age annual quantity of this oil exported from 
Madras from 1847-48 to 1852-53 is about Galls. 
9,00,000 per ^mmm. Of this by far the. largest 
portion is sent to ; the United Kingdom and 
France, the.remaindkr finds its way to Arabia, 
Mauritius, Bombay*and the French (Indian) 
Ports. The pricesVof this oil vary considerably 
in different parts oft Southern India. For the 
quarter ending 81st’October 1854 the max -, and 
min: were Bs.'8. 5. 4 ht Jubbulpore and lls. 
l’.12. 9 at Mhow per maund. The average of 
twenty-one large Stations in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency giyipg Us. 4. 9. 5 pgr maund, or about 
£41-2 per-ton. The market-value of “ Cochin 
oil”* in London (January 1855) was £46. 10— 
the average being £46 to 48.' The best oil is 
that exported from Cochin, and the neighbouring 
ports on the Malabar Coast. It Usually fetches 
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20s. per ton more thau the Ceylon or Coroman¬ 
del coast article. In Europe, for Candle and 
soap manufacture, for lubricating machinery, &c. 
&c. In India, for making, soap, anointing the 
person, for cookery, lamps and iu medicine.— 
Al. E. Jnr. Report*. A%ery excellent sample 
of this oil was shown by Monsieur Godefroy of 
Pondicherry—The Canara Local Committee, the 
Madras Tariff, Soobroya Pillay, Mr. Kholhoff and 
Lieut. Hawkes also contributed excellent speci¬ 
mens.— M. K. J. R. 

(2759) COCOA-NUT, DOUBLE. Thejfruble 
Cocoa-nut of the Seychelles or Mahe islands, 
is the fruit of the Lodoicea. When preserved 
whole, and perforated in one or two places, the 
nut serves to carry water, and some of them 
hold six or eight pints ; and by slicing them in 
different directions, they are formed into plates, 
dishes, drinking cups &rc. known in the Islands 
as Yaisselle de 1’ isle Prasten. The crown of 
the trunk is eaten like the American cabbage 
palm. The down attached to the young leaves 
serves for filling mattresses and pillows ; the 
ribs of the canes and fibres of the petiole are 
fabricated into baskets and brooms and the young 
canes are plaited to form hats. The Lodoicea 
attains a height of eighty or ninety feet. It 
might be introduced into India with advantage. 
Germinating nuts were sold in London in 1854 
at £10 a piece.— See-man. 

(2760) COCOON. A term applied to the 
ball formed by the silk-worm, by winding 
around itself the silk which it spins.— Faulkner. 

(2761) COCOS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order of palms. It is thus defined 
by von Martius : —Both male and female flowers 
on the same spadix. Spatlie simple; flowers 
sessile. Males calyx 3-leaved ; corolla of 3 pe¬ 
tals ; stamens 6 ; a rudiment of a pistil. Females 
3 sepals and 3 petals rolled together ; ovary 3- 
celled ; stigmas 3, sessile; drupe fibrous; puta- 
men with three pores at the base; albumen ho¬ 
mogeneous, hollow; embryo next one of the 
pores at the base ; stems either lofty or middle- 
sized, slefider ringed, or crowned by the bases of 
the petioles, with a pale fibrous wood; leaves 
pinnated ; the pinn® lanceolate or linear; flow¬ 
ers pale yellow; drupes brown, green, or orange- 
colour, rather dry. The genus contains several 
species. — Eng. Cyc. Vol. II. page 58. 

(2762) COCUM OIL, or butter, is obtained 
from the seeds of a kind of mangosteen (Garci- 
nia purpurea) and used in various parts of India 
to adulterate ghee or butter. It is said to be 
exported to England for the purpose of mixing 
with bears’ grease in the manufacture of poma¬ 
tum. It is a white, or pale greenish yellow, so¬ 
lid oil,'brittle, or rather friable, hawing a faint 
but not unpleasant smell melting; at about 95 
degrees, and when cooled after fusion remaining* 
liquid to 75 degrees— Simmonda. 
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la*, Lat. 

_iihao, Poet. 

Bncalao, Sp. 
Kabeljo, Sw. 


(2783) COD. 

Kablinu, Dan. • 

Kttbeljaauw, Baakael)»,DuT. 

Marne, Fk. " v '■* 

Knbljau, Bakafan, Gee. 

Baccala, Baccalare, It. 

A well-known species of white prolific fish. 
Two kinds of prepared cod are distinguished— 
pickled cod, and dried cod. The former is gut¬ 
ted, salted, and then barelled ; and the latter is 
sitnply dried and cured.— Faulkner. 

(2^04) CODILLA oa TOW. The part se¬ 
parated or picked out in cleaning hemp or flax. 
— Faulkner. Is composed of the short fibres of 
the flax. The quantity of Flax and 'low, or 
Codilla of Hemp and flax imported into Great 
Britain increased from 13,686 tons in 1801 to 
05,123 tons in 1853.— Hoyle. 

(2765) CODIPASSAELL KEERAY, Tam. 
Baseli.a Alba. Syu. 

Bayl ke butchla ke baujee, Knlumbi, Sans. 

Dijk. Ainstie, p. 253„ 

Tiughe Butsalikoora, Tkl. 

(2766) CODL.EUM CIIRYSOSTICTON. 
Syu Croton va ri eoatum. Variegated croton. 
This shrub with handsome variegated leaves is 
sometimes seen in Tcnasserim gardens.— Mason. 

(2767) COD LIVER OIL. Lat. Morrliuse 
oleum. Is obtained from the liver of the com¬ 
mon cod (Asellus), and has long been in use as 
a *remedy in the northern parts of Europe for 
pulmonary consumption, especially in the inci¬ 
pient stage. It is now in general use among all 
European practitioners. This oil has a disagree¬ 
able nauseous taste, to overcome which, it may 
be floated on milk, some aromatic water, a bitter 
infusion, cold tea or coffee, or wine.— Faulkner. 

(2768) COFFEA, a Ciuchonaceous genus, 
consisting of many species of tropical berry bear¬ 
ing shrubs, one of which, Coffea Arabica, is cele¬ 
brated for the agreeable stimulating effect of an 
infusion of its roasted albumen. This substance, 
the coffee of commerce, is to that planter hat the 
flour is to corn, the #hite meat to cocoa-nut, and 
the arorAtic ruminated substance to a nutmeg. 
It is a secretion formed in the interior of the 
seed, and enveloping the embryo plant, for whose 
support it is destined when it first begins to ger¬ 
minate : it constitutes the principal part of the 
seed, the embryo itself being a minute body 
lying in a cavity at one end of the albumen. Un¬ 
skilful observers are often unable to find the em¬ 
bryo ; but it may Tidily be seen by the follow¬ 
ing simple mehtn-Take a new sample of small 
fine unroastdS Mocha coffee, and throw it into 
boiling water; the embryo will, after a little 
while, be expelled with force from the albumen 
in a majority of cases.— Engl. Cyc. page 5$. 
wight describes Coffea alpestris, Arabica, Gru- 
melioides, and Wightiana. 
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(2769) COFFEE. The berry of Coffea Ara¬ 
bica. I 

Coffea, Caffoa, Lat. 

Kawa, Mai.. 

Kawa, Feus. 

Oaffis, Port. 

Kawa, Pol 
Kafe, Rus. 

Cafe, Sr. 

Capie-eottay, Tam. 
Chanbe, Tukk. 
native of Yemen, in 


Bun, Arab. 

Copi-eotta, Cvng, 

Kaffe, Kaffebonner. Dan. 
Koffy, Koffihoont n, DuT. 
Elcave, Eovpt. 

Cafe, Fr. 

Koffe, Koffebohnen, Gee. 
Kawa,Coffee, Guz. Hind. 
Caffe, It. 

The Coffee plant is a 


Arabia, whence it has been introduced into other 
parts of the world. The Coffee {.plant thrives 
well all over India in the open air, and bears 
annually a few berries even one thousand miles 
further to the north west, that is, in the Botanic 
Garden at SaharuuporO, in 28° of north latitude. 
But the cold in winter is too great for this cul¬ 
tivation so far north, though it might probably 
be carried as far as the Raj maid Hills, and into 
Assam and the Silhet Hills,* 1 or south into the 
Malayan Peninsula.— Hoyle's Productive Resour¬ 
ces of India. Coffea Arabica is an ever-greeu 
shrub, with oval shining wavy slmrp-poiuted 
leaves white fragrant five-cleft clustered corollas 
with projecting anthers, and oblong pulpy berries, 
which are at first of a bright red, but afterwards 
become purple. It is stated by Niebuhr to have 
been brought from Abyssinia to Yemen by the 
Arabs from a country similar to their own plains 
and mountains. By that people it has for ages 
been cultivated in the hilly range of Jabal, in a 
healthy temperate climate, watered by frequent 
rains and abounding in wells and water-tanks. 
Here the plants are grown in grounds that are 
continually irrigated, and in soil from one to one 
and a half foot deep. Among the plantations 
are interspersed various kinds of trees, whose 
shade has a beneficial effect lipon the coffee- 
bushes. When in flower they diffuse a most de¬ 
licious fragrance, in the midst of which the na¬ 
tives fix their habitations. The fruit begins to 
ripen in February; and when the seeds are pre¬ 
pared, they are conveyed to the city of Beitel 
Fakih, whence part goes to Mocha* and another 
portion to Hodeida and Loheia, whence it finds 
its way to Djedda and Suez for the'Turkish and 
European markets.— Engl. Cyc. page 59. The 
coffee-plant begins to produce fruit.; when two 
or two and a half years old; but the quality 
of the seeds from young stems is not so 
good as that from stems four or five yean old. 
The size and colour Of the bean (as the inner 
part of the seed is called) vary considerably, those 
from the West Indies being larger than those 
from the East. Much more depends upon the 
manner of roasting apd making the Coffee, than 
upon the quality of the bean. The superiority 
Of French Coffee, in the preparation of which 
little or no Mocha Coffee is used, proves this 
position. Beans of a good quality are hard and 
heavy, sink quickly in water, are of a light 
yellowish-green colour, not discoloured or black. 
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and possess the odour of coffee, which, though 
faint, is peculiar, and are free from any damp 
smell. Beans recently collected, or only two or 
three months from the tree, are not so good as 
those about a year old; when older than this 
they become deteriorated. From the analysis of 
Seguin and Schrader, coffee consists of coffee- 
bitter (impure cafeine), solid fat, resin, a little 
aromatic principle, gum, albumen (this albumen, 
according to Seguin, unites with the yellow 
coffee-bitter, and forms a green), and lignin.— 
JStit/l. Cyc. Vol. II. page 63. The taste of raw 
coffee is somejvhat sweetish ; but the application 
of heat in the process of roasting produces im¬ 
portant changes. The bean increases to nearly 
twice th$ original size, while it loses about one 
third of its weight: a powerful and agreeable 
odour is evolved, and a large quantity of empv- 
reumatic oil, which appears in small drops on 
the surface, is formed along with a bitter princi¬ 
ple, probably by an alteration iu the cafeine, and 
of the saccharine matter. The roasting should 
take place in a close revolving iron cylinder, 
over'a clear but moderate fire, and should not be 
carried too far: when the beans have acquired a 
light chcsuut colour, the roasting should be dis¬ 
continued. The beans are then to be cooled 
quickly by being tossed up into the air, and the 
grinding, or rather rough pounding, should be 
performed in a covered mortar or mill. The drink 
should be prepared from it as soon as possible, 
by infusion, which is preferable, unless some 
apparatus be employed by which a kind of de¬ 
coction is made in a close vessel. About half 
an ounce of coffee powder should be used for 
every eight ounces (half a pint) of water. In 
Britain the roasting is generally carried too far; 
and the subsequent parts of the process, instead 
of being performed immediately, arc often post¬ 
poned for days or even weeks, by which the 
aroma is dissipated : when made, the liquid is 
generally deficient in strength and clearness. 
The employment of white of egg or fisli-«kin for 
clarification is decidedly objectionable : clearness 
is thus purchased, but at the expense of the 
strength. The addition of milk (which should 
always be hot)mul of sugar heightens the nourish¬ 
ing qualities of this beverage, and in the morn¬ 
ing render# it a more sul>stantial article for 
breakfast. When taken after dinner to promote 
digestion it should be without milk, aiul, where 
the palate can be reconciled to it, without, sugar. 
The adulterations of ground coffee are very con¬ 
siderable ; the most important'qf these is chicory, 

, a dark' brown powder made from the roasted 
roots of the Cicorium Intybus. It is by some 
thought to be perfectly. ^Wmless, and an 
agreeble addition tp the coffee : it is not how¬ 
ever of so much value, and should pot therefore 
be added to the coffee by the dealer, but sold 
separately, so that those who desire to add it 
may purchase it themselves. Various other 
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seeds are Used either as imitations or adultera¬ 
tions of coffee, such as Bye-Chick Peas ( Oicer 
arietinum), Broom .Seeds (Spartum scoparium), 
the yellow Water-Iris (friapseudacorus), and the 
Dandelion root ( Leontodtaraxacuni). It has 
been suggested to use tlxe leaves of th^coffee- 
plant in infusion the same as those of the tea- 
plant, and it is said they form a very agreeable 
beverage; but the berries are too valuable in 
themselves to permit the trees being injured by 
the loss of their leaves, as they would be were 
there any demand for them as an article of, diet. 
— Engl. Cgc. page 60. Home consumption and 
llevenuc of Coffee for the years :— 


Years. 

lbs. 


£ . 

1S24 . 

. 8,202,943 . 


420,988 

1825 . 

. 11,082,970 .. 


315309 

1828 . 

. 17,127,033 .. 


. 440,24% 

1*35 . 

. 23 295,040 .. 


652,124 

1839 . 

. 20,789.045 .. 


779,115 

] 840 . 

. 28,723,735 .. 


. 921,551 

1844 . 

. 31,394,225 .. 


681316 

1815 . 

. 31 318.095 .. 


. 717,871 

mo. 

. 30,793.001 .. 


. 750,838 

1817 .. 

. 37,441.373 .. 


. 740,430 

ms .. 

37,100,292 .. 


. 710 270 

1819 . 

31431074 .. 


. 043,210 

JS50 . 

. 31,220,840 .. 


. 500,822 

1851 . 

. 32.504,104 .. 


. 445739 

1852 . 

. 35,044,370 .. 


. 438,084 


In a little treatise on coffee and its adultera¬ 
tions, published in 1850 it was estimated that 
not less than 18,000,000, lbs. of vegetable mat¬ 
ter of various kinds were sold annually, under 
the deceptive name of coffee. Three-fourths of 
these 18,000,000 lbs. of pretended coffee were 
composed of chicory, and the remaining fourth 
of other ingredients prejudicial to health, as well 
as a fraud upon the revenue. The various sub¬ 
stances used in adulterating both chicory and 
coffee, when sold in the powdered state, have 
been specifically pointed out and set forth from 
time to time in memorials from the trade and the 
coffee-growers. Mr. M’Culloch and other com¬ 
petent judges set down the actual consumption 
of chicory in the United Kingdom at 12,500 
tons per annum. When we consider the vast 
diffcrcnc^bf price between chicory and coffee, as 
purchased by the wholesale dealer, the tempta¬ 
tion to its fraudulent use was obviously great, and 
“there was no penal restriction against it. In the 
vCar 1832 chicory was first imported into Eng¬ 
land, subject to a duty eoivalent to that levied 
upon colonial colfetf^nd permitted 66 be sold by 
grocers separately as chicory ; but notices were 
at the safie time issued, that the legttl penalties 
would be rigidly enforced, i||iiscovhred mixed 
with coffee. In 1840, in cqpip^uence of memo¬ 
rials from the grocers and chicory, 

and also from the circumstance of jKfccefedingly 
high rates then ruling for coffee, together with 
the disruption of our commercial relations with 
China, simultaneously advancing the price of tea 
(thus rendering both these poptdar beverage#*, 
excessively dear to the ebiistraier), an order was 
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issued from the Treasury to the Excite Board, 
authorizing* the admixture of chicory with coffee; 
a duty, however, being sti& maintained on the 
former of £20 per top on the kiln-dried, and fid. 
per lb. on the powdered root, when imported 
from abroad. The changes in the sources of sup¬ 
ply, within the last fifteen or sixteen years, have 
been very remarkable. The British possessions in 
the East have taken the place which our islands of 
the West formerly occupied. The British West 
Indies have fallen off in their produce of Coffee 
from 30,000,000 to 4,000,000 lbs. Ceylon 
which, fifteen years ago, had scarcely turned at¬ 
tention to coffee, now exports nearly 33,000,000 
lbs. San Domingo, Cuba, and the French West 
India colonies are gradually giving up coffee-cul¬ 
tivation in favor of other staples ; and it is only 
Brazil, Java, and some of the Central American 
Republics that are able to render coffee a profit¬ 
able crop. The export crop of Brazil (the great¬ 
est coffee-producing country), grown in 1850, for 
the supply of the year ending July, 1851, amount¬ 
ed to no less than 302,000,000 lbs., of this a 
large quantity remained in the intei ior*to supply 
the deficiency of the current year. It is scarcely 
thirty years ago that the coffee-plant was first 
introduced into Bengal by two refugees from Ma¬ 
nilla ; and the British possessions in the East 
Indies now yield 42,000,000 lbs. Sufficient ex¬ 
tent has not yet been given to enable it to be de¬ 
cided in what district of Continental India it may 
be most advantageously cultivated. It is in the 
fine island of Ceylon, however, that coffee-culture 
has made the most rapid progress. It is an im- 
porant fact that the supply of coffee from Ceylon, 
even at the present moment, and irrespective of 
land already planted but not ye.l come into full 
bearing, is in excess of the whole consumption of 
Great Britain, and the planter is thus compelled 
to carry the surplus to continental markets. The 
exports of coffee from Ceylon have been rather 
stationary the past three years, averaging about, 
300,000 cwt. In the sixteen ■years ending with 
1851, Ceylon had exported 130,083 tons of 
coffee ! The present ’produce of the various cof- 
fcc-gvowing countries in the world, nfay be set 

down at the following figures : 

SOUTH ANl> CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Millions of lbs. 

Costa Rica, ... ... ... 9 

La Guayra and Porto Cabcllo,. . 35 

Brazil,... ... ... ... 302 

British West. Indies, ... $ 

French and Dutch West Judies, 7 

Cuba and Porto Rico, ... 30 

St. Domingo, ... ,. 33 £ * 

ASIA AS© THE EAST;, 

Java,. ... 140 

The Philippine Isles, ... 3 

Celebes, > . 11 

Sumatra, ... ... ... 5 

Ceylon, .84 

Malabar and Mysore, ... 5 

Arabia (Mocha), . 3 ' 

616 = 275,000 tons. 
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I shall now proceed to describe the cultivation 
of the tree and preparation of the berry, as car¬ 
ried on in different countries. 

Cultivation of Mocha .'—In Arabia Felix, the 
culture is principally carried on in the king¬ 
dom of Yemen, towards the cantons of Aden 
and Mocha. Although these countries are 
very ltot in the plains, they possess moun¬ 
tains where the air is mild. The coffee is 
generally grown half way up on their slopes. 
When cultivated on the lower grounds it is 
always surrounded by large trees, which shel¬ 
ter it from the torrid sun, an<|' prevent its 
fruit from withering before their maturity. The 
harvest is gathered at three periods; the most 
considerable occurs iq May, when the reapers 
begin by spreading cloths under the trees, then 
shaking the branches strongly, so as to make the 
fruit drop, which they collect and expose upon 
mats to dry. They then pass over the dried ber¬ 
ries a heavy roller, to break the envelopes, which 
are afterwards winnowed away with a fan. The 
interior bean is again dried before being laid up 
in store. The principal coffee districts are Hen- 
jersia, Tarzia, Oudein, Aneizah, Bazil, and Wee- 
saf. The nearest coffee plantations are three-and- 
a-half days journey (about 80 miles) from Aden. 
Thy following information is derived from Capt. 
S. B. llaines of the Indnui Navy, formerly politi¬ 
cal agent at Aden. 

A camel loud is about 400 lbs = 25 frnzlas or bales. 

G.C. Comniaswcs. 

The priceof ditto inland,. ... 31 41 

At .Mocha, duty to Dewitt uncertain,.. 

Bake lee one lmt.sfm on each fra/,1 a,... 25 

Weighing and clerk’s fee, .. .. , 2l> 

Packing, . 40 

Camel hire to the coast. 12 50 

Cost from Saua to Mocha, .44 15 

Coffee is brought into the Sana market in De¬ 
cember and January from the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. The varieties are— 

1. Sherzce, best—price 1 G.C. frazla 25 butsho. 

2. Onceaime. 

3. M uttanee, 

4. Sharrazee. 

5. Hubbal from Aniss. 

C. Shcrisseo from ditto—price per fnula ] G.C. 15 B. 
The nearest place to Sana where the coffee 
tree grows, is at Arfisli, half a day distant. At¬ 
tempts have been made to introduce the shrub 
in the garden of the lmaum at Sana, but with¬ 
out success, ascribed to cold. Kesher is more 
prized at Sana ; best is Anissea, and is sold at 
a higher price than other coffee, namely, g. c. 
12 per 100 lbs. ; inferior, at from 4, 5, and fi. 
Rain falls in Sana three limes in the year. 1st. 
In January, in small quantities; 2nd. Ucgiu- 
ning of June, jwhen it .falls for eight or ten days. 
By this time the seed is sown, and the cultiva¬ 
tors look forward to the season with anxiety- 
3rd. In July, when it falls in abundance. A 
few farmers defer sowing till this period, but it 
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is unusual, when thcv expect rain in June. 
The coffee plant is mostly found growing near 
the sides of mountains, valleys, and other shelter¬ 
ed situations, the soil of which has been gradu¬ 
ally washed down from the surrounding heights, 
being that which forms its source of support. 
This is afforded by the decomposition of a species 
of claystone (slightly phosphoritic),which is found 
irregularly disposed in company with a few pieces 
of trap-rocks, amongst which, on approaching 
Sana from the southward, basalt is found to pre¬ 
ponderate. The clay-stone is only found in the 
more elevated districts, but the debris finds a 
ready way ipto the lower country by the nume¬ 
rous and steep gorges which are conspicuous in 
every direction. As it is ^thrown upon one side 
of the valley, it is carefully protected by means 
of stoue walls, so as to present to the traveller 
the appearance of terraces. The plant requires 
a moist soil, though much rain does not appear 
necessary. It is always found in greater luxuri¬ 
ance at places where there is no spring. The 
tree at times looks languid, and half withered ; 
an abundant supply of water to the, root of the 
plant seems necessary for the full growth and 
perfection of its bean. 

Prugre6» of Cultivation in India .—There are 
said to be ten varieties of the coffee, but only -one 
is found indigenous to India, and it is questiona¬ 
ble if t|»is is not the Mocha species introduced 
from Arabia. The cultivation of this important 
crop is spreading fast throughout the east, and 
has been adopted in many parts of Hindostan. 
In the Tenusserim provinces, on the table land of 
Mysore, in Penang, and especially in the is¬ 
lands of Bourlion and Ceylon, it is becoming more 
and more an object of attention. It is known 
to have given good produce in Saugur and the 
Nerbudda ; also in Mirzapore. as well as Dacca, 
and other parts of Bengal; Chota Nagpore, Ma¬ 
labar, and Travancore. From three to four mil¬ 
lion pounds of coffee are now exported from the 
Indian presidencies annually- The highest quan¬ 
tity was four and quarter million pounds in 1845, 
but the progress of culture, judging frpin the ex¬ 
port, haa been small. On the hilly districts on 
the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, the cultivation 
is carried on on a limited scale. The annual 
produce is not much more than about 400 cwt., 
although it is understood to be increasing. The 
quality of the berryl is reckoned to be nearly 
cqual to Mocha, and Uj commands a high price 
in the English market. The soil recommended 
in India is a good rich garden land, the situation 
high and not liable to inundation, and well shel¬ 
tered to the north-west, or in such other direction 

5 s the prevailing storms q& found to come from. 
l plantation, or hill affording the shrubs shade, h)as 
been found beneficial in all tropical, qlimates, be¬ 
cause, if grown fully exposed to the sun, the berries 
have been found to be ripened -pjematurely. 
The spot should be well dug to a depth of two 
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feet before the trees are planted out, and the 
earth pulverised ; and cleared from 'fbe roots of 
rank weeds, but. piiticularly from the coarse 
woody grasses with whiuh all parts of India 
abound. The best manure is found in the. de¬ 
cayed leaves that fall from the trees themselves, 
to which may be added the weeds produced in 
the plantation, dried and burnt. These, theq, 
dug in, are the only manure that will be required. 
Cow-dung is the best manure for the seed-beds. 

The seed reserved for sowing must be put into 
the ground quite fresh, as it soon loses its ppwer 
of germination. Clean, well-formed berries, free 
from injury by insects, or the decay of the palp, 
should be selected. These berries must be sown 
in a nursery, either in small, well manured beds, 
or in pets in a sheltered spot, not too clofi, as 
it is well to leave them where sown until they 
acquire a good growth; indeed, it is better if 
they are removed at once from the bed where 
they are sown, to the plantation. Here they 
should be jdanted as soon as they have attained 
two years of age, for be it remembered, that if 
they are left too long in the nursery, they be¬ 
come unproductive and never recover. The dis¬ 
tance at which they should be put out in’the 
plantation need not exceed eight feet .apart 
in the rows,'between which, also, they/should 
be‘eight feet distance. The seedlings appear 
in about a month after the seed' is sown. 
The culture requisite is, in the first instance, to* 
afford shade to the young plants ; many consider 
that this shelter should lie continued during the 
whole period of their culture ; but this is some¬ 
what. doubtful, as it has been found that plants 
so protected are not such good bearers as those 
which are exposed. The best plants for this 
purpose are tall, wide-branclung trees or shrubs 
without much underwood. The other culture, 
requisite is only to keep the ground tolerably 
clean from weeds, for which one cooly on from 
five to ten biggahs is sufficient. He should also • 
prune off decayed or dead branches. This treat¬ 
ment must be continued until the fourth year, 
when th* trees will first begin bearing, and, after 
the gathering of each crop, the trees will require 
to be thinned out from the superabundant bran¬ 
ches, their extremities stopped, and the tops re¬ 
duced to prevent their growing above seven: or 
eight feet in height; the stems, also, should be 
kept free from shoots or suckers for (the height 
of at least oue foot, as well as dear from weeds. 
Irrigation must be frequent during the first year 
that the plants are removed to the plantation, 
and may be afterwards advantageously continued 
at intervals during the dry and hot weather, as 
a very hot season is found unfavorable to the 
plant, drying up atKh’destroying the top branches 
and the extremities of the side shoots; whilst, 
ou the other hand, a very long rain destroys the 
fruit by swdling it out and rotting it before , 
it can bgjipened: hence it is necessary to attend to ' 
a 
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u wood drainage of the plantation, that no water 
lie anywhffoe allowed to lodge, as certain loss 
wfll ensue, not only of t^Brop of the current 
year/ but most freqqfntly of the trees also, as 
their roots require to be rather dry than other¬ 
wise. The crop will be ready to gather from 
Octobef to January, when the ripe berries should 
be carefully picked from the trees by Hand every 
morning, and dried in the shade, the sun being 
apt to make them too brittle; they must be care¬ 
fully turned to prevent fermentation, and when 
sufficiently dry the husks must be removed, and 
the clean coffee separated from the broken ber¬ 
ries. After being picked out and put aside, and 
then again dried, it is lit to pack. The first 
year’s crop will be less than the succeeding ones, 
in which the produce will range from £ a lb. to 
1 lb. in each year.—(Simmond’s “ Colonial Ma¬ 
gazine,” vol. xv.) 

Ceylon. —Coffee-is stated to have been in¬ 
troduced into this island from Java, somewhere 
about the year 1730. It was extensively dif¬ 
fused over the country by the agency of birds 
and jackalls. Tn 1821 its cultivation may be 
said to have partially commenced, and in 
183(1, it had become widely extended through 
the Kandyan provinces. In 1839 not a tree had 
been felled on the wide range of the Himas- 
garia mountains. In 1840 a small plantation 
was, for the first time, formed. In 1846 there 
were fifty estates, then averaging, each, 200 acres 
of plauted land, and yielding an average crop of 
80,000 cwt. of coffee. Every acre is now purchas¬ 
ed in that locality, and in large tracts, or there 
would have been twice the number of estates in cul¬ 
tivation. In 1848, the Galgawatte estate, situate I 
in this range, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, con¬ 
taining 246 acres, of which 72 were planted, was 
purchased by Mr. It. ]). Gerard, for £1,600. 
The quantity of land which had been brought 
under cultivation with coffee in this island in the | 
ten years previous to the last reduction of duty j 
in 1844, was, in round numbers, 25,000 acres ; 
but so rapid was the subsequent increase, that 
in the succeeding three years, that exteat of land 
was doubled ; so that, in 1847, there were up¬ 
wards of 50,000 acres of land under cultivation 
with coffee, giving employment to 40,000 im¬ 
migrant coolies from the continent of India, and 
upwards of two millions of capital were invested 
in the cultivation of this staple. The quantity 
of land under culture with coffee by Europeans, i 
was about 55,000 acres in 1851. Allowing 
20,000 acres to produce the quantity of native 
coffee exported, and 5,000 for that consumed in 
the island, the total extent of coffee cultivation 
in Ceylon, European and native, will be 80,000 
acres. The produce exported in 1849 was 
378,593 cwt., while in the year 1836, when at¬ 
tention 'was first directed to this : island as a 
«offi(e-pro(lttcing country, the crop was not more 
than 60,330 cwt. Large profits were made by 


the first planters, more capital was introduced, 
until, between the year 1840 and 1842, the in¬ 
flux of capitalists, to undertake this species of 
cultivation, completely changed the face of the 
colony, and ivilnrged its trade, and the. produce 
of coffee in sixteen years has increased six-fold. 
The geueral culture resembles the practice in 
Java. Of the Ceylon coffee, that grown about 
Ramboddi fetches the highest price, from the 
superiority of the make, shape, and boldness of 
the berry. The weight per bushel, clean, averages 
56ibs; 5 7 albs, is about the greatest weight of 
Ceylon coffee. The lowest in the scale of Ceylon 
plantation coffee is the Eoombera, yhich aver¬ 
ages 54^-lbs., clear, per bushel. The following 
have been the prices, of good ordinary Ceylon 
coffee in the port of London for the last eight 
years in the month of January : 1853, 46s. to 
48s; 1852, 40s. to 42s; 1851, 38s. 6d. to 
40s. 6d.; 1850, 56s. 6d. to 57s. Gd; 1849, 31s. 
to 32s. 6d.; 1848, 31s. 6d. to 33s,;, 1’847‘, 
39s. 6d. to 41s. Cd.; 1846, 49s. to 50s. Forest 
lands are those usually planted in Ceylon, and 
the expense attendant on clearing and reclaiming, 
them from a state of nature, and converting them 
into plantations, is estimated to average £8 per 
acre. The lowest upset price of crown lands in 
the colony is £1 per acre. Coffee planting has 
failed over a considerable portion of the southern 
province of the island, where the experiment 
was tried. The temperature was found to bo 
too equable, not descending Sufficiently low at 
any time to invigorate the plant - which, though 
growing luxuriantly at first, soon became weak 
and delicate. Nurseries are established for 
young plants. The districts in which the coffee 
is principally cultivated, extend over nearly 
the whole of the hilly region, which is the 
medium and connecting link between the moun¬ 
tainous zone and the level districts of the coast. 
The mania for coffee planting has recently sub¬ 
sided, in consequence of the barely remunerative 
returns at which that article has been sold, as- 
cribable partly to over-production, and in some 
measuresumerhaps, to the temporary glut of 
foreign coffee thrown on the British market by 
the reduction of the duty. As regards the yield, 
some estates in Ceylon have produced upwards 
of 15 cwt. per acre, but it is a good estate that 
will average seven, and many do not give more 
than 4 cwt. the acre. The shipments from Colombo 
for five years, are stated below, with the class of 
coffee:— 


1845 

Plantation. 

cwt. 

... 75,002 ... 

Nati re. 

cwt. . 
112,889 

Total. 

cart. 

157,891 

1846 

... 91,240 ... 

70,991 

... 162,281 

1847 

...» 100,198 

148,46? 

240,665 

.«*■ W86 

18*8 

1849 

... .191,464 ... 

88,496 

... 248,926 ... 

118,756 

802,682 
.!. 255,689 

1880 

-196,997 ... 

56,092 

1861 

<.. 220,471 ... 

97,001 

.J, 817,562 


While, in 1839, the total value of the exports 
from* Cevlon was only £830,000, in 1850 the 
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> value of the single staple of coffee was no less 
than £609,262, and in 1851 had still further 
increased. 1 append a memorandum of the quan¬ 
tities of coffee exported from Ceylon since 


1886 

Quantity. 

Vn)ne. 


<0wt. 

£ 

183« . 

60,329 


1837 . 

34 164 

...... ••• 

1888 . 

49.541 


1889 .. 

41,863 


1840 . 

68.206 


1841 . 

80,584 

. 196 048* 

1842 . 

119.805 

. 

1»43 . 

94.847 

. 192,691 

1344 .} .. 

138,957 

. 267,663 

1845 . 

178.603 

. 363.259 

• 1846 . 

173.892 

. 328.7*1 

1847 .. 

293 221 

. 456.624 

1848 . 

280 010 

.. 387.150 

1849 . 

373,593 

. 545 322 

1850 . 

278,473 

. (m 2(>2 

1851 . 

339,744 


Total iu 1C years 

2.000,832 


Average. 

162.552 

(Cry Ion A Unanac for 


1858.) 


The local export duty of two-and-a-half per 
cent., was abolished from 1st September, 1S4S. , 

Peeling, pulping, and winnowing .—The coffee- 
peeler, used for separating the bean from the 
pellicle, was formerly a large wheel revolving in 
a trough, the disadvantage of which was the 
flattening more or less of the bean when not 
thoroughly dry. A new machine has been re- ! 
cently introduced, the invention of Mr. Nelson, 
C.E., of the Revlon iron works, bv which this 
evil is obviated : its principal being not weight, 
but simple friction, of sufficient force to break 
the parchment at first, and, when continued, to 
polish the bean free from the husk. A very 
simple winnowing machine for cleaning the cof¬ 
fee as it comes out of the peeler, is attached. 
From the winnowing machine it runs into the 
separating machine, which sorts it into sizes, and 
equalizes the samples, by which a vast amount 
of time and manual labour are saved. The same 


with iron or copper, called " the chops,” placed 
about half an inch ^rat, or sufficient to allow 
the passage of “ paidlifent” coffee between them. 
The lower chop is placed s^close to the barrel, 
yet without contact, that alt coffee moat be stop¬ 
ped by it and thrown outwards. The upper 
chop is adjusted to that distance only which will 
permit the cherry coffee to come into contact 
with the barrel ; but will not allow the berries 
| to pass on till they have been denuded of their 
red epidermis by a gentle squeeze against its 
| rough surface. The far greater portion of the 
pulps are separated by being carried past the low¬ 
er chops upon the sharp points of the copper, 
and thrown out behind, and a few are left with 
the parchment coffee. As from the different 
sizes of the berries, and their crowding for pre¬ 
cedence as they descend from the hopper above 
to the gentle embrace of the barrel and upper 
chop, sonic pass unpulped, the coffee as it comes 
from the loner chop is made to fall upon a rid¬ 
dle, which separates the unpulped cherries. 
These arc put back again, and passed through a 
pulper with the upper chop set closer. The se¬ 
cret of working appears to be the proper set¬ 
ting of the chops, and many have been the 
schemes proposed for reducing this to a certain¬ 
ty. Perhaps, after all, few plans are, better 
, than the old wedges, by tightening or loosening 
i of which the chop is kept in the required posi¬ 
tion. Within the last few years, the machine, 
lias been considerably improved by being formed 
entirely of iron, cog-wheels being substituted in 
the place of straps and drums to move the rid- 
! die, and the riddle itself is now formed of two 
sieves, by which the chance of unpulped berries 
! reaching the parchment is lessened. On some 
estates water-wheels have been put up to drive 
several pulpers at one time, which otherwise 
would require from two to four men each to 
work them, lmt from the costly buildings and 
appurtenances which such machinery renders ne¬ 
cessary. they are rare. Although the operation 
of pulping is so simple, it is one which requires 
the machine to be set in such a way that the 


principle is intended to be applied by Mr. Nelson ! greatest quantity of work may be done, or, in 
to pulping, which will obviate the injury now in- other words, the smallest quantity of unpulped 
dieted by the grater upon the fresh berry. In berries be allowed to pass through. On the 
spite of the greatest care, numbers of the beans other hand, the berries must not be subjected to in- 
in a sample, on dose examination, will be found jury from the barrel; for if the parchment slun 
scratched or pecked ; and when the closest at- is pricked through, the berry will appear, when 
tention is not paid, or the person superintending cured, with an unsightly brown mark upon it. 
the process is devoid of mechanical skill, the in- Several new coverings for barrels, instead of punc- 
jury is proportionate. The ordinary pulping- tured copper, have been tried j among others, 
mill in use, consists of a cylinder of wood or iron, ooir-clqjth and wire-net, but the old material is 
covered with sheet brass or copper, and punctur- not as yet superseded. After pulping, the cof¬ 
ed similarly to a nutmeg grater. This cylinder, fee in parchment is received into cisterns, in 
technically called the barrel, ruffs upon* a spin- which it is, by washing, deprived Of the mucUa- 
dLe, which turns a brass pick on egch side of a ginous matter that still adheres to it, Without 
frame. Immediately in a line ’ with the centre this most neoeasary operation, the mucilage 
upon which it tapis, and placed vertical to each would ferment and expose the 1 berry to injury 
other, are two pieces of wood, frequently shod from its highly corrosive qualities. As some 
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portion of pulp finds its way with the coffee to 
the cistern, which, if suffered to rernuiu would, 
fay its long retention of atefeture, lengthen the 
subsequent drying pi^ocess, various methods have 
been adopted ho remove it. One mode is to ]>ass 
the coffee a second time through a sieve worked 
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j godde plantatioft in 1849. So .^sooner was the 
plan put in operation than, instead of stagnant 
air occupying the interstices of the beans aud 
gradually acting on them, a stream of air was 
established and flowing through the mass of 
coffee, each bean of it became surrounded by a 


by two*men ; another to pick it off the surfaces j constantly renewed atmosphere of fresh air. 
of the cistern, to which it naturally rises. In, Arabia enjoyed the exclusive 

August, 1846 premiums were awarded by the j mo )oly of coffee , it could not be foreseen that 
Cevtou Aerriculturul Society to Messrs. Clerihew j ,. f i . „.,u *l,« 


Ceylon Agricultural 

and Josias Lambert for the improvements they 
had introduced into coff'ee-pulpers, which, by 
tlieir exertions, had been brought to groat per¬ 
fection. The first improved complete' oast-iron , vcruor _ ( iellcral 0 f Batavia, 
pulpcr received in the island, was made tor Mr. ; fn)n , Moc ha, in 1723. 
Jolty, from drawings sent home by Mr. Lambert 
to Messrs. 1J. Hick and Son, engineers. This 
pulper is one of the most perfect in every res¬ 
pect that lias yet been brought into use., the dis¬ 
advantages belonging to the old machine having 
been entirely remedied. The sieve crank lias a 
double eccentric action. The chops an*, regulat¬ 
ed by set screws, aud the sieve suspended in a 


| 0 * day the island of Java would furnish for the 
consumption of the world from 125 to 130 
millions of pounds per annum. The cultivation 
was introduced by M. Zwcndcnkroom, the Go- 

who obtained seeds 
iccovding to official 
| statements the following arc the exports In 
j 1839 there were exported 46,781,729 kilogram- 
! mes. valued at 48 million florins.' Eight years 
labor, 1833 to 1811, brought its produce of 
i coffee from 12 million kilogrammes annually, up 
j to .05 millions. In 1846, the exports were 
1916,876 piculs, but in 1850, they were only 
14,801 piculs. The totul coffee crop 


of Java 


Uosiricnce* iu which this pro 
outre has hem cultivated in 
18*40 mid i STl. 


the hi bur,.. 
Trees which 


have 


crop,. 

Trees which have produced the] 
average quantity of <* picul 
of 125 lbs. Dutch 


, * Quantity of colter furnished to 

{ ‘ ■ the go (low ns iu piculs, 


novel and secure maimer,"the whole combining j was in 1 > g50j x og ),7021bs.; in 1851,1,436,171 
strength and efficacy, together with an elegance j .. . • ■ o-i ooo S49lbs. 

of form, which will likewise be appreciated. Mr. i ” 

W. Clerihew, of Ceylon, submitted to the Great 1 
Exhibition a model of his approved apparatus for ; 
drying coffee (which has been patented in t he name | 
of Robert R. Banks, Great George Street, West- , 
minster), and received the Isis gold medal for 
the same. Tlie intention is to dry the vegetable 
aud aqueous moisture of the berry. Before this 
is required, the coffee has previously undergone 
the process of pulping, or removal from the soft 
fleshy husk. Here let Mr. Clerihew describe the 
advantages for himself. “ When the coffee berry 
is picked from the tree it bears a dose 
blanoe to a ripe cherry, both in size and appear- j 
ance: and several processes have to be gone | 
through before the article known in commerce as ! 

coffee is produced. In the first place, the pulpy | . 

exterior of the cherry has to be removed by the ! The comparative result of this fable snows 
process of pulping, which separates the seed and | 1st. That, in the year 1841, coffee had been 
its thin covering called the parchment, from the gathered from 20,000,000 more trees than the 

1 1_ un 11 i • • _ i i a i i\ ..nrl flml /»mn him mfirftHS- 


Tm*s according to the rcekon-i 
iug made in the month ol 
March, 18IT aud 1842. 


1840 

1841 

20 

» 

470,073 

463,28V 

210,193,894 

236,085,600 

280 

246 

708,258 

877,444 

i 

33C,922,4G0 

- 

5 

829,898,903 j 


husk. When the pulping process is completed, 
we have the parchment coffee by itself in a 
cistern, and the next process consists in getting 
rid of the mucilage with which it is covered.” 
Having become assured, both by ’experiment and 
by Liebig’s reasoning, that the successive stages 
of decomposition were wholly ascribable to the 
action of the stagnant air which occupies the in¬ 
terstices between the beans, and taking into ac¬ 
count that a mass of coffee presented a medium 
pervious to air, it occurred to Mr. Clerihew that 
it was possible, by means of fanners, working on 
the exhausting principle, so to withdraw air from 
enclosed space as to establish a current of 
ttir through masses of Coffee spread on perforated 
floor^ forming the top and bottom of that’space. 
The plan he carried into execution at Rathgoon- 


uumber in 1840, and that the crop had increas¬ 
ed by 171,000 piculs. 2nd. That, in the month 
of March, 842, there were above 7 millions less 
of coffee tre.es than in 1840. Ihis diminution is 
merely nominal, seeing that these'trees have 
served to replace those which by their small pro¬ 
duce have to be suppressed in the lowlands of 
the residency of Baylen. On the contrary, the 
increase of trees, planted from 1839 to 1840, 
amount to very nearly the same number, of 7 
millions. 3rd. That, in the season of 1848, there 
was planted nearly 20 millions of plants; erf which 
12 millions are to serve to replace .the old trees, 
and 8 millions are destined to extend this cul¬ 
ture. It is calculated that this island will very 
sbbn be in a condition to produce a million of 
jiicttls, or 125 millions more of Dutch pounds of 
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coffee. Pr gay s at to ] 830, Java scarrely*seport- 
ctl as much aslO millions of pounds. '* i » 

Cultivation and Preparation of Coffee in Java. 

—For the following valuable details the public are 
indebted to M.de Munick.the inspector of the agri¬ 
cultural department, Batavia, as contributed to 
Simmond’s “ Colonial llagazine” (vol. xi. p. 46). 

Soil and Situation. —Elevated lands are found 
to be those best suited for the growth of coffee 
in Java. Land situated between 1,000 qud 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea maybe 
generally said to be adapted to the cultivation of 
coffee. It must not be taken for granted that 
all ground of less elevation is unsuited. Suitable 
grouud is to be found lower down, but the cul¬ 
tivation on it is more difficult; the tree gives 
less fruit, aud the plant is less durable. Valievs 
lying between high?mountains are more especially 
lit for coffee plantations, because the soil which 
is washed down from the heights affords fresh 
food continually to the lowlands; the valleys 
themselves are moist, since the hills surrounding 
them attract the rain ; and they are shut out 
from severe winds by the same protecting en¬ 
closure. The soils best suited to the successful 
growth of coffee may be classed as follows : — 

Firstly. —Cleared forest lands, especially those 
in which the black, leafy, or vegetable mould is 
found to considerable depth. These arc the 
richest grounds, and will support the coffee 
plant for many years, and they are also cultivat¬ 
ed with the least trouble. 

Secondly. —Dark brown soils, approaching to 
black, which, without having much clay in them, 
appear to the eye to have a mixture of coral. 
The greater the depth of this coral-like stratum, 
and of the reddish or deep yellowish soil, the 
better is the ground for coffee. This kind of 
land also has sufficient strength and substance 
to afford nourishment for many years to the 
plant; but it entails more trouble than the be¬ 
fore mentionqdilioils, because the young plant 
does not so speedily strike root into it, and 
sometimes dies, so that provision has to be made 
against failures. 

Thirdly. —Reddish and loose ground, such as 
is generally found in the neighbourhood of vol¬ 
canic lands. This kind is frequently found well 
adapted for coffee; it flourishes on such land 
luxuriantly,* but does not last long, ns the ground 
possesses leak strength and nourishing substance. 
(In the West Indies, from my own experience, 

I have found this to be one of the worst 
descriptions of tail. - 'P. L. S.) By digging 
in different places we become better acquaint¬ 
ed with the nature of *the ground, but we 
may take it as a rule, ttuMf rich old- forest land 
on wliich many large treerare found, and plains 
covered with heavy underwood, moat frequently 
offer eligible sites for coffee plantations. Grounds 
in which loam is found, and stony soils, are unfit 
for coffee. But I do not mean by “ stony soils” 
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land on which many stones are* lying, for on that 
very account it may be most suitable phut I mean 
land wliich shows a p*bblv stratum just below the 
surface, or such as is of a morous, stony nature. 
In the choice of situation care uujst be taken to 
select that whtch is as much as possible protect¬ 
ed against the south-east wind, because °its dry 
influence is very injurious to the coffee plant, anil 
also prevents the growth of the Erythrina (known 
here locally as the Dadap tree) which is so neces¬ 
sary for its shade. Flat grounds, or gentle de¬ 
clivities, are better than steep slopes; yet the 
latter can be well employed, if proper care is 
taken. 

Cullivatim .—After the ground has been 
cleared in the dry season—that is, after the bush¬ 
es have been rooted out, the undergrowth burnt 
off, and the thickets removed—ploughing is com¬ 
menced in September. When the ground has 
twice been deeply ploughed, the weeds and roots 
must, be brought together with the rake and care¬ 
fully burnt. The depth of the ploughing must 
be regulated by the, nature of the ground. In 
all kinds of cultivation, deep ploughing is recom¬ 
mended, but in Java we ought not to plough deep¬ 
er than the stratum of fertile soil, as a kind of 
subsoil may be brought uppermost injurious to 
plants, and which, before it can become fertile, 
must, for a year at least have been exposed to the 
atmosphere. The ground having been turned 
up, should be left exposed for some days to 
throw off' the vapor arising from it; and must 
then be again ploughed and cleared with the 
rake. After waiting for some days, it should be 
ploughed for the fourth and last time, and made 
as clean and friable as possible. In small plan¬ 
tations this is to be done with the spade, but on 
large estates the roller must be used. This roller 
consists of a heavy piece of round wood, eight or 
ten feet long, to which a pole is fastened in the 
middle to have oxen harnessed to it. It is drawn 
slowly over the ploughed land, and presses the 
clods to earth. To give it greater force the driv¬ 
er sits or stands upon it. Before the field has 
been properly ploughed and rolled in the above 
way, the middle of October will have arrived, 
and we then begin to open a path through the 
plantation from the highest to the lowest point, 
about two roods broad, and the whole of the 
land is then divided into separate parcels. Por¬ 
tioning off the estates into divisions of equal size 
is a system to be much recommended. By this 
means labor may be equally divided; superintend¬ 
ed and inspected. Order and regularity* which 
are necessary in all things, are most especially 
required in cultivation on a large scale. The 
size of these parcels is regulated by the nature 
of the estate. On fiat or gently dedhning land 
they may be greater than on steep grounds, be¬ 
cause, in order to prevent the washing away of 
the soil on precipitous land, the water must be 
led off by trenches, which of themselves make 
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the divisions of land smaller. On flat ground 
th e divisions may be each 625 square roods, each 
of which may contain, if planted— 

Tree*. Trees, 

12 feet by 12 ,.. 625 1 8 feet by 8 . 1406 

10 „ 10 . 9001- 6 „ *6 . 2500 

The*distatnce between the coffee bushes cannot 
be definitely laid down, as it depends on the na¬ 
ture of the soil. On the most fertile forest lands 
twelve feet by twelve is a good distance. Only 
on low and meagre grounds, where the tree 
grows less luxuriantly and strong, can six feet 
by six be reckoned a proper distance. Between 
the divisions a path should be left, one rood in 
breadth. Along the middle paths and by the 
side of the divisions drains must be cut, the 
former two feet in breadth and depth, the latter 
one foot. The drains along the divisions must 
be cut in such a way as to conduct the rain¬ 
water to the larger‘drains which flank the middle 
paths. On precipitous ground, wheu the coffee 
is planted, small ridges should be raised between 
the rows, to prevent the rich earth from washing 
down in the heavy rains. The steeper the land 
is, the closer these ridges should be'; and care 
should be takeu to incline them, so as to break 
the descent, the direction of which they should 
in some degree follow. The first ridges may he 
made with the branches of the trees which have 
been felled, or with the rubbish cleared from the 
ground on the first raking of it. 

Placing the pickets. —When the ground has been 
worked and divided in the above manner, the pickets 
are placed. These are slips of bamboo one-and-a- 
half to two feet loug. First—two long canes (which 
do not stretch like string), each one hundred feet 
long, are marked off in feet accordin g to the distance 
at which the planting is to take place; heavy 
stakes are made fast to each end of them, by 
which they can he well secured on the ground. 
At the places where they are marked off in- feet, 
strings are fastened so tightly that they cannot he 
displaced; and then the canes are laid down and 
well fixed in the ground, one in the length and 
the other in the breadth. Picketing does not 
give much trouble; it ensures regular planting, 
and makes the daily inspection simple. The 
planting thus takes place in straight lines, which 
give an ornamental appearance, and afterwards 
renders the view over the whole plantation easy. 
At every place where a string has been tied, a 
picket is stuck in the ground; then the cane is 
removed to another place, and so on till all the 
estate is marked out by pickets. After the picket¬ 
ing, a bole is made with the spade at every mark; 
it;should lie a good foot broad and deep, and the 
fflWjh inside should be made very fine and clear. 
The t|gth is now ready to receive the coffee plant, 
and the time has only to be waited for when the 
first rams fully begin. < 

Nurseries .—-In the month* of October, or 
earlier, if coffee trees are near at hand, nur- 
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series must be prepared in the neighbourhood 
of the land about to be planted. This cau 
be done in the ravines, or, if they are too 
far from the spot where the plants are want¬ 
ed, pieces of ground most convenient can be se¬ 
lected. If the ravines are preferred, places must 
be chosen which are shaded by trees not preju¬ 
dicial to the coffee plants. On ground where 
there are no trees, the nurseries may be covered, 
at the height of four feet, with leaves of jack 
(Artocarpus integrtfoliu ), areca, or other palm 
trees, in a manner to admit the ah# The ground 
made loose and fine, coffee plants newly opening, 
or seeds only, are planted or sown at a distance 
of four inches square ; 500 square roods will in 
this way furnish 648,000 plants, which are suffi¬ 
cient for an estate of 300,000 trees. Transplant¬ 
ing from nurseries is absolutely necessary in 
coffee cultivation, and the trouble it costs is al¬ 
ways doubly repaid. Having a choice of plants, 
a person can he convinced he has taken none but 
healthy trees, and he proceeds therefore with a 
confidence of success. After the first year, all fail¬ 
ures having been nearly replaced, the estate is 
fully planted, the trees are of regular growth, and 
no useless clearing is required—a thing which 
is always necessary in irregular plantations. It 
is easy also to pick the berries from the trees 
which are planted with reguhirity ; the work goes 
on smoothly; and when the estate lias lived its 
time, it may be abandoned altogether, without 
leaving patches of living trees here and there, 
which renders superintendence so very difficnlt. 
There should always he a plentiful supply of 
plants, to give an ample choice and to make up 
for failures. When plauts are placed in the nur¬ 
series, they should not have more than two off¬ 
shoots, or leaves, above each other ; and when 
the bail plants are transplanted, they should not 
he higher than a foot, as large plants always 
give meagre trees. At the end of November or 
beginning of December, if the nurseries are kept 
free from weeds, and, if necessary, occasionally 
watered, the plants will be about a foot high, 
and will have put forth 4 or 5 leaves ; they are 
then just fit to be transplanted. Then the ground 
is cloven with the spade, at a distance of an inch 
and a half round the stem of the plant, to about 
three inches deep; the plant, with the toll of 
the earth adhering to it, is carefully lifted out of 
the ground, and the ball is wrapped in a jack, 
plantain, or other leaf, and tied to prevent the 
earth falling of; but, before the plants are thus 
taken from the ground, it must be moistened to 
make the earth adhesive. 

Planting the coffee trees .—The plants, which, 
after the - -above operation are ealled “ball 
plants," art then placed in a bamboo wick¬ 
er frame, and are carefully carried by two 
men to the place where they are to be put 
into the ground. They are then taken out 
of the frame and placed in the holes next to the 
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pickets. The pickets are removed, and the plant 
is fixed upright; the leaf surrounding* the ball 
is made loose, but not taken away; the planter 
presses the plant down with his hand and tills up 
the hole with fine loose earth, and the business 
of planting the coffee tree is finished. 

Planting the Dadap trees. —This is a species of 
Erythrina, probably E. indica or E. arborescens ; 
that used for the purpose in the West Indies 
is E. Corolladendrum. In Java, as soon as 
the coffee is planted, the operation of planting 
the dadnp free is commenced. The best sort 
of dadap comes from Serp or Mienyak; it is 
smooth and broad-leaved, and shoots up quick¬ 
ly. Thick young stems are chosen, about 
three feet long, and the lower part is point¬ 
ed oft'. If the dadap is moist or juicy, it should 
be cut twenty-four hours before it is planted. The 
dadap is planted uniformly by the measuring 
cane in the same way as the coffee itself. Between 
every two rows of coffee one of dadap is planted, 
not on a line with the coffee plants, but alternate¬ 
ly with them ; thus, if the coffee is eight feet by 
eight, the dadap is sixteen by sixteen. The da¬ 
dap is planted to the depth of n foot, with some- ! 
what of a westerly inclination, in order that the 
morning sun may fall on a large surface of the 
stick. The ground must be stiffly trodden round 
the bottom of the stem, and the upper part of it 
should have some kind of leaf tightly bound a- 
ronndit to prevent the sap from escaping. When 
the coffee and dadap plants have thus beeu put out, 
every fifth day the young plantation should be 
carefully inspected, and a picket placed wherever 
there is a failure, as a mark to the planter that a 
new plant is there required. This operation of 
replacing failures is earned on all through the 
wet season, and the dadaps which have not suc¬ 
ceeded are at the same time changed. 

Keeping up the estate. —In the first six months 
of the planting, the estate should be cleaned each 
fortnight with the hoe; the ground being well mov¬ 
ed and the weeds taken otit. Those weeds which 
are too close to the plants to be removed in this 
manner, must be pulled out with the hand. When 
the plantation is thus wholly or partially cleaned 
the earth must be taken off the weeds, and they 
must be collected and thrown on the pathways. 
The weeding in this manner gives at first a great 
deal of trouble, but it is most advantageous in 
the long run, as the weeds are thus easily kept 
down. Great care must be taken to do away 
with an old custom of burying the weeds 
in large holes on the estates. It conduces to 
bad and slovenly habits, such as cutting off the 
tops rtf the weeds by wholesale* and thus giving 
the plantation an ftppeaKtace of cleanliness* 
whilst it, in fact, is as dirty as ever. This is 
sortn discovered by the weeds showing themselves 
again* above ground in a very few days, and even 
if they rot under ground, they towed insects 
which aw very hurtfiil to the bashes; and the' 
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seeds, vegetate. After the first |ix months, this 
weeding will lie sufficient if it tikes place once a 
month, but this must be persevered in till the 
third year, when there may be a much greatee 
interval between the weeding. When the trees ar 
coming to full growth, the hoe should be less fre¬ 
quently used in cleaning ; tlie hand must be used 
to the full extent to which the branches reach, 
as the roots of the tree spread to a like distance, 
and if they are injured the growth of the tree is 
prejudiced. The well-being of an estate chiefly 
depends on frequent cleaning, of the plantation 
in the beginning. The idea of some persons 
that cleaning in the dry season is of little conse¬ 
quence, must be given up, as it is principally at 
that very time that it is extremely profitable to 
remove and clear the ground round the trees in 
their growth. In the first place, this destroys 
the weeds which take the nourishment away from 
the trees: secondly, the ground is rendered 
more open to receive the slight showers and dews 
which moisten it, and to benefit by the influence 
of the air ; the roots are thus considerably re¬ 
freshed. The dew falling on ground which has 
beeu recently moved, penetrates at onCC into it, 
and does good to the plant; but if it falls on the 
weeds, the first rays of the sun absorb it, and de¬ 
prive the tree of this source of refreshment. The 
dadap is to be taken care of whilst clearing goes 
on; it must be cropped so as to cause it to grow 
upright, and to throw as much shade as possible 
on the coffee without pressing upon it. In warm 
fertile ground, where the coffee plant grows ra¬ 
pidly, the trees should be topped in the third 
year; but this should be done sparingly, and as 
a general measure it is not to be recommended ; 
it should be resorted to only as a means to pre¬ 
vent, the too rapid growth of the tree, or its run¬ 
ning up to a point. Topping and taking off 
suckers are both necessary on meagre soils, 
where the trees run much to wood; and it pre¬ 
vents the trees being injured in the picking sea¬ 
son, which often occurs without this precaution. 
The top or middle stem is broken off at a height 
of six or seven feet, but care must be taken not 
to tear the tree ; when the top shoots out again 
it must be cropped a second time, and it is sel¬ 
dom necessary to do this more than twice. The 
cropping causes the tree to shoot out in breadth, 
and to push forth a greater number of sprigs, 
and good strong ones. 

Picking Cojfce. —When the estate becomes 
productive, it must in the picking season, just 
before the work begins, be kept exceedingly clear 
of Weeds, and be even swept clean with brOoms, 
in order that the berries which fall off may be 
gathered up. The picking should take place 
under proper superintendence, the trees be piek- 
ed row by row, at® care taken that each bernr is 
plucked off separately, and not a heap together, 
by which the trees are tom and fhellrst'off-Shoots 
prevented. In piekfog high freSS; Kght ladder* 
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should be used, made out ot' two or three bam¬ 
boos tied together. 

Customary preparation the' berry in the 
p U lp, —When the coffee is picked and brought 
into the village, it is piled up in a heap in the 
open air, and left in that manner for twenty-four 
hours.* Thus heaped up it gets warm, aud this 
creates a certain fermentation of the juice which, 
is in the berry. That fermentation promotes the 
drying and loosens the silvery pellicle which is 
attached to the bean inside the parchment, and 
which cannot be entirely got pd of in any other 
way. Coffee which still retains that pellicle is 
called in trade “ grey coffee,” and is lower priced 
than good clean sorts.' After the fermentation, 
the coffee is spread out in rather thick layers, and 
turned over twice a day. If it rains during this 
tirpt spreading out, the coffee docs nojf require to 
be sheltered, as the washing causes the juicy sub¬ 
stance to evaporate, and this accelerates the dry¬ 
ing afterwards. In proportion as the coffee be¬ 
comes dryer, the thickness of the layer must be 
reduced, and the turning over must be more fre¬ 
quent till the coffee is quite dry outsjdo and the 
pulp b as become hard. Then the coffee is laid 
out on drying floois, which can be easily and 
speedily covered in rainy or damp weather, and 
is dried by the powerful heat of the sun. This 
system of drying in the pulp requires six weeks 
or two months, as it is advisable not to be over 
hasty with drying. When the coffee is entirely 
dry, it is either at once pounded or placed in the 
stores to await that operation. In order to know 
if the coffee be sufficiently dry, take a handful of 
it and shut your hand close; shake it to your 
ear, and listen if the beans rattle freely in the 
pulp Or try them by biting the berry, and see 
if the bean'and pulp are both brittle and crisp, 
which shows that, the fruit is dry enough. 

Preparation of the coffee in the parchment , or 
the Wed India eydeni .—Only sound and fully 
ripe beaus can be prepared in the West India 
manner. In picking, therefore, all unripe, green, 
or unsound beans must be taken away to dry in 
the pulp. As soon as the coffee is brought in, 
it must be pulped. This operation is performed 
by means of small peeling mills. These mills 
consist of two horizontal wooden cylinders rub¬ 
bing on a plank; they are covered with hoop-iron, 
end set in motion by a water-wheel. The coffee 
is driven under the cylinder, and kept constantly 
moist ; by being turned through the mill, the 
pulp is.so bruised that the bean in the parchment 
falls from it into the bamboo open frame, which 
is placed in front of the mill. The coffee is then 
pressed with the band,' and falls through the 
frame into a basket The pulp, and beans 
not rid of the pulp, remain on the frame; 
the first is cleared away, tie rest passes a 
second time into the mill, and this opera- 
tion is continued till all the coffee is stripped of 
the pulp, and the parchment beans are in the 
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basket. When the parchment coffee is thus se¬ 
parated from the outer skin, it is thrown into the 
washing troughs, and remains there for twenty- 
four hours; this drains from ft : the slimy sub¬ 
stance adhering to it. After being thus steeped, 
it is washed with pure water two or three times 
in the basket, so that it becomes quite free from 
slimy matter. The parchment coffee is then 
spread out on drying frames, and exposed for six 
or eight days to the heat of the sun, till the out¬ 
side is perfectly drv. To do this equally it must 
be stirred about every hour. These frames, 
which serve also to dry the coffee in the pulp, 
are made as follows :—A bamboo roof is set up, 
resting on four wooden pillars, and sloping con¬ 
siderably ; it is covered closely with reeds; its 
length is ten feet, its breadth six feet; the pillars 
are from nine to ten feet high ; a wooden frame¬ 
work is attached to this, about thirty feet long, 
or three times the length of the space covered by 
the roof. On this frame are brought out three 
platforms, one above the other, which are pushed 
out bv means of little rollers, under them; 
they are ten feet long by six broad, and six 
inches deep. The borders are of wood, and the 
bottom of platted bamboo. In rainy weather, 
or when the drying cannot go on, the three plat¬ 
forms are pushed under the covered space. These 
drying places are set up near the overseer’s dwell¬ 
ing, where they stand free, and are not shaded 
by trees or buildings. After this first drying on 
platforms, the parchment coffee is again dried in¬ 
side the house, and bamboo huts are for this pur¬ 
pose erected on each side of the outhouse of the 
planters. These huts have trays, divided into 
two or three compartments, one above the other, 
to keep the coffee separate, according to the time 
of its having been picked. The parchment coffee 
is spread out a9 thin as possible, and turned over 
with a small wooden rake every hour. In pro¬ 
portion to the dryness of the weather, from one 
to two months are required to dry the coffee 
fully. In drying inside the Rouses, the greatest 
care must be taken to prevent heating the coffee; 
this is the great object of the West Indian sys¬ 
tem, as such heating is very prejudicial. On 
this account the huts in which the platforms are 
placed must be very airy, so that the wind may 
have good play among the trays, on which the 
coffee must be thinly spread and frequently turned. 

Poundiny .—Coffee in the pulp, as well as that 
in the parchment, must, before being pounded, 
be exposed for some hours to the snu to make it 
crisp and hard; but it must be allowed to cool 
again before the pounding begins, or the beans 
will be liable to be broken. The pounding is 
done in small baskets of a conical form, two feet 
high, at the top eighteen inches in diameter, and 
at the bottom one foot. These baskets are, up 
to one-third of their height, thaekly woven round 
with coir and fastened on the ground between 
four thick bamboo poles, and with the bottom 
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half an inch in the ground itself. The coffee is 
pounded by small quantities at a time with light 
wooden pestles j the baskets must not be more 
than half full. When the coffee is sufficiently 
pounded, the basket is lifted from between the 
poles and the beans are thrown into sieves, on 
which it is cleaned from skin, and white, black, 
or broken beans. According to the West. Indian 
system, the coffee must now be instantly putjn 
bags, to preserve its greenish colour, which is 
very peculiar. If the green coffee is not instant¬ 
ly sent to the packing stores to be bagged, it 
must be put up in a very dry place, and be turn- 
fid over once every day, to prevent heating, which 
damps and discolors the berry. 

Celebes. —Coffee is grown to some extent in 
Celebes—the average crop being from J 0,000 
to 12,000 piculs of 133 English pounds. 
The production has gather fallen off than in¬ 
creased during the last few years. The whole 
of the coffee grown must be delivered by 
the inhabitants to the government exclusively, 
at twelve copper florins per picul. It is much 
prized in the Netherlands, and maintains a higher 
price in the market than the best Java coffee. 
As the treatment of the product in Java differs 
wholly from that which is in vogue in Celebes, 
and this, in our eyes, is much inferior, I know 
not whether the higher price is nscribablc to the 
name, or to an intrinsic superiority in quality. It 
is certain that this cultivation is susceptible of 
much improvement, and might be advanced to a 
much higher condition. From tables given by 
M. Spreeuwenberg (“ Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago,” vol. ii. p. 829) of the quantity 
of coffee delivered from eacli district of this 
island, for the years 1838 to 1842, it appears 
that the average annual delivery of coffee was 
1,288,118 lbs. Of the production of Sumatra 
I have no details, but a very fair propor¬ 
tion is grown there^—abou^five million pounds. 
Aden , alias Mocha coffee, is, along with the 
other coffees of the died Sea, sent first to Bom¬ 
bay by Arab ships, where it is “ garbelled,” or 
picked, previously to its being exported to Eng¬ 
land. An excellent sample of coffee, apparently 
of the Barbara (Abyssinia) variety, was contri¬ 
buted to the Great Exhibition from Norfolk 
Island. It was of good color, well adapted for 
roasting, and a most desirable novelty from that 
quarter. Dr. Gardner, of Ceylon, has token out 
a patent for preparing the coffee leaf in a manner 
to afford a beverage like tea, that is, by infusion, 

“ forming an agreeable refreshing and nutritive 
article of diet.” An infusion of Che coffee-leaf 
has long been an article of universal consump¬ 
tion amongst the natives of parts of Sumatra; 
wherever the coffee is grown, the leaf has be¬ 
come one of the necessaries of life, which the 
natives regard as indispensable. The coffee- 
plant, in a congenial soil and dimate, exhibits 
great luxuriance in its foliage, throwing out 
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abundance of suckers and lateral stems, especial¬ 
ly when from any cause the ma& stem is thrown 
out of the perpendicular, to which it is very 
liable from its great superincumbent weight com¬ 
pared with the hold of its root in the ground. 
The native planters, availing themselves of this 
propensity, often give this plant a Considerable 
inclination, not only to increase the foliage, but 
to obtain new fruit-bearing stems, when the old 
ones become unproductive. It is also found 
desirable to limit the height of the plant by lop¬ 
ping off the top ^ increase the produce, and 
facilitate the collecting it, and fresh sprouts in 
abundance are the certain consequence. There 
are so many causes ’of the development of a 
vegetation which becomes injurious to the quan¬ 
tity of the fruit or berry unless removed; and 
when the superabundant foliage cjm be converted 
into an article of consumption, as hitherto the 
case in Sumatra, the culture must become the 
more profitable ; and it is clearly the interest of 
the planters of Ceylon to respond to the call of 
Dr. Gardner, and by supplying the leaf on rea¬ 
sonable teqps, to assist in creating a demand for 
an article they have in abundance, and which for 
the want of that demand is of no value to them. 
It. ought to be mentioned also, that the leaves 
which become ripe and yellow on the tree and 
fall off in the course of nature, contain the largest 
portion of extract, and make the richest infusion; 
and 1 have no doubt, should the coffee leaf ever 
come into general use, the ripe leaf will be col¬ 
lected with as much care as the ripe fruit. The 
mode of the preparation by the natives is this. 
The ends of the branches and suckers, with tho 
leaves on, are token from the tree and broken 
into lengths of from twelve to eighteen inches. 
These are arranged in the split of a stick or small 
bamboo, side by side, forming a truss in such a 
manner, that the leaves all appear on one side, 
and the stalk on the other, the object of which 
is to secure equal roasting, the stalks being thus 
exposed to the fire together, and the leaves to¬ 
gether. The slit being tied up in two or three 
places, and a part of the stick or bamboo left as 
a handle, the truss is held over a five without 
smoke, and kept moving about, so as to roast the 
whole equally, without burning, on the success 
of which operation the quality and flavor of the 
article must depend. When successfully roasted 
the raw vegetable taste is entirely dissipated, 
which is not the case if insufficiently done. 
When singed or overdone, the extract is destroy¬ 
ed and the aroma lost. When the fire is smoky, 
the flavor varies with the nature of the smoke. 
The stalks are roasted equally with the leaves, 
and are said to add fully as much to the strength 
of the> infusion. By roasting, the whole becomes 
brittle, and is revised to a coarse powder by rub¬ 
bing between tbeliands. In this state it is ready 
for use, mid the general mode of preparing the 
beverage is by infusion, as in the case of com- 
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mnn tea. That it would soon become a inost 
valuable artiek^ ? 6f diet amongst the lain)ring 
classes, and on ship-1>oard pnrtirhlarly, if once 
brought into use. there ran be no doubt. The 
eoflee-tree (ran be grown to advantage for the 
leaf injhe lowlands of every tropical country, 
where Hie soil is sufficiently fertile, whilst it r«-’ 
quires a different soil and climate to produceJjtfc 
fruit. (Correspondent of the Singapore Fret- Press i, 
December, 1852.) Dr. Hooker, in the Jury lie- 
ports, observes upon the prepared eoffee .leaves, 
submitted by l>r. Gardner, oflCeylon, to be used 
as tea leaves, that they are worthy of notice as 
affording a really palatable flrink when infused as 
tea is ; more so, perhaps, than coffee is to the 
uninitiated. That, this preparation contains a con¬ 
siderable amount of the nutritious principles of 
coffee is evident from tin; analysis ;' hut as the 
leaves can only be collected in a good state at the 
expense of the coffee bush, it is doubtful whether 
the coffee produced by the berries lie not, after all, 
t liecheapest, as it certainly is the best.—<S iotniouds 
Comm. Products. Coffee, originally an article of 
Eastern growth alone, became a product of con¬ 
siderable importance and value to England in her 
West India Islands, where, and in Java, the bulk 
of the then Coffee, produce of the world was rais¬ 
ed. The Dutch, at all times anxious to encourage 
agricultural and commercial progress in their 
Colonial possessions, though not always adopt¬ 
ing the most enlightened mode of effecting the 
object, shewed not a little anxiety to foster, by 
every means in their power, the growth of this 
favorite berry. The Dutch Governors of Ceylon 
had, from their earliest possession of that fertile is¬ 
land, endeavoured to foster the production of cof¬ 
fee amongst the Singhalese villagers, by offering 
to take the berry from them at certain fixed rales, 
in payment of tithes and taxes, in spite of 
the constant endeavours to promote this cultiva¬ 
tion, the Dutch Governors do not appear to have 
met with much success : for on the capture of 
Colombo by the Uritish at the end of the last 
century, tlie total produce of the island amounted 
to not more than a few thousand hags. In a 
paper drawn up by au ex-official of the local 
Dutch Government, for the information of Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, we learn that the coffee of 
Ceylon was considered Superior to that of Java 
or Bourbon, and approached more nearly to that 
of Mocha, whence the first plants were brought, 
it was matter of complaint that the Singhalese 
did not attend to its culture, but contented 
themselves with' picking up the fruit as it fell 
from the trees iu their wild state, which conse¬ 
quently produced but half the quantity of those 
in other places. The same “ Memoir” states 
that Ceylon did not yield more than 2ffjf)00 
pounds weight of eoffee, though it was deemed 
capable of producing ten times that quantity un¬ 
der the supervision of etperienced hands. We 
have lived to see it export in one year 5,000,000 
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,cwts. Between the years 1880 and 1835, the 
coffee produce of the West India Colonies had 
fallen Ijetow the annual consumption of Great 
Britain, and in fhe latter yeas it was actually 
seven millions of pounds short of the quantity 
required. Necessity then eomjielled the Home 
Legislature to do an aet of bare justice to Brit¬ 
ish territories in the east, as a rate of import 
d m similar to that levied on the article from 
.the West Indies, viz., six pence a pound, in 
place of nine pence, which it had previously been 
subject to, and which foreign coffee still hud to 
pay on importation into Great Britain, The 
capabilities of Ceylon as a coffee producing 
country attracted the attention of ther*then Go¬ 
vernor, Sir Edward Barnes, who was soon fol¬ 
lowed in his experiments by a few enterprising 
civilians and merchants. In 1837 several plan¬ 
tations were formed, which in a year or two gave 
indisputable signs of success. Brices rose at 
home, in consequence of consumption oustrip- 
ping production, and when in 1812 an additional 
penny protection in the import dnty was accord¬ 
ed British Colonial coffee over foreign, Ceylon 
rose rapidly into importance. The rush to the 
jungles of Ceylon at that time was, on a reduced 
scale, what the rush to the Diggings was inj’851. 
The following list, of Crown Lands if**Ad for the 
purpose of coffee planting at that-$eriod will 
bear witness to the eagerness with which capita¬ 
lists and speculators entered this new field of 
Colonial industry :— •«< 

[u 1837 the Government sold 3,661 AcreS. 

„ 1838 10,401 ,, 

., 1830 9,570 „ 

„ 1840 42,841 „ 

„ 18 41 78*WS' „ 

„ 1842 48,533 „ 

„ 1813 58,336 „ 

,, 1 ^ 1*4 20,41.) „ 

„ 1845 . .Hi . 19,062 „ 

The disasters of the years 1847 and 1848 are 
still fresh iu the recollection of our readers. Cey¬ 
lon planters felt the shock, and for a time were 
unable to stand the effects of low prices and 
ruined credit. During the coffee panic a few 
men of experience, having both. capital and con¬ 
fidence, became the purchasers of estates at al¬ 
most nominal figures. Plantations in full bear¬ 
ing—though overgrown with low jungle, were 
sold for less than the original cost of tt^e land, 
many of them too with extensive works upon them 
erected at a heavy outlay. Two estates iu Ba- 
dulln, of 850 acres of three-years-old coffee, and 
which had cost £10,000, were sold, for £350. 
Another plantation in the Dolosbagie district of 
I0ff acres was sold for £105} having cost the 
proprietor £4,000. The Hindogaffa estate had 
Cost £15,000, but in 1849. realised only £500. 
The following statement shews, the gradual'but 
marked effect, first of want of cultivation, and 
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afterwards of care and skill in the management 
of the Ceylon estates. Coffee shipped from Cey* 
ion during; the following seasons:— 

1848- 49 Plantation Coffee... 210,633 

Native ditto.... 121,215 

331,848 

1849- 50 Plantation Coffee ... 230,866 

Native ditto....... 99,071 

329,937 

1850- 51 Plantation Coffee. 197,636 

Native ditto........ 90,274 

t- • • 

287,910 

1851- 52 Plantation Coffee. 155,386 

.Native ditto. 152,621 

30S.007 

1852- 53 Plantation Coffee.. 208,658 

1 Native ditto. 115,451 

324,109 


From4his period the production of this island 
has contWied to progress steadily, until in last 
year, the^Vop amounted to Cwts. 500,000, the 
chief incrense being in the yield of plantation 
orops, arising partly from the formation of new 
estates, but principally the effect of skilful culti¬ 
vation and the liberal application of manures. 
The author of “ Coffee planting in Ceylon” tells 
us in regard to manuring on Coffee estates that 
" there are many difficulties to surmount in this 
“ operation, owing to the localities of coffee plan- 
“ tations, though there can be no doubt that as 
“ facilities are discovered in practice, the returns 
“ obtained from plantations will richly repay all 
“ this by a high standard qf bearing, to which 
“ we have been hitherto strangers. Cattle 
“ manuring is the. most generally available ; the 
“ cattle being stall-fed on guinen grass, planted 
“ where the elevation of the plantation will per- 
“ mit it, or on Mauritius grass, which is planted 
“ in the ravines amongst the coffee; thus at the 
" same time yielding a profit, and keeping weeds 
“ out of places where they are apt to grow. 
" Pigs are idso kept, and the pulps of the coffee 
“ ate Added to the fertilizing mass ; indeed, 
" rotting wood, weeds, burned Dolomite, and 
“ anythihg which will produce ammonia, is now 
“ taken care of on the'estate. The economical 
“ application of the enriching compost requires 
*’ it to be carried out by. hand, and each laborer is 
" made to take out a basket as he goes to his 
**■ work, which a few men are employed after- 
awards, with memories, or forks; in burying 
“ around the roots of the trees. The whole of 
“ an estate has only in one instance within our 
*■ knowledge been manured at one time, and it is 
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“ seldom required. In a tew years we expect to 
“ see manuring so systematically managed, that 
“ every part 'of the plantation will be brought 
“ under its operation every second or third year, 
“ and on this we base our expectation of a con- 
“ tinued and increasing production from the es- 
“ tates already formed, far exceeding any re- 
<“ turns we have hitherto seen. The estate which 
“ was wholly manured, without limit as to ex- 
pease, has amply returned the outlay by a 
“ production of about 20 cwt. to the acre ; lime, 
“ cattle manure, jjffld mould from the neighbour. 
“ ing forest, were used in a compost, and the 
“ soil turned up eypry where round the plants 
“ to apply it.” Page 52. Amongst the many 
improvements introduced into Ceylon cultivation 
during the last few years, may be mentioned a 
magnificent set of water-works, erected by the 
late Mr. Morton, and his partner Mr. 'lytler in 
the Vale of Doombera, for irrigating the ltaja- 
wella estate from the Mahavilla Ganga. The 
plantation to be thus watered contains about 
seven huudred acres of coffee : the land is fertile 
in the extreme, but subject to frequent severe 
droughts, which by means of this mechanical 
contrivance will no longer be feared. The works 
are completed, and were tried a short time since 
with perfect success : and there is no doubt but 
thnt the outlay will soon be amply repaid in 
heavier crops. At the present moment there are 
at least thirty establishments in Colombo for the 
preparation and shipment of coffee, the greater 
portion of which goes home in casks. The 
number of persons thus employed, from the re¬ 
ception of the berry from the estate in the damp 
“ parchment skin,” to the final shipment of the 
cured bean, cannot be fewer than twenty thousand, 
of whom by far the larger number are women. 
Such then lias been the career of Ceylon in the 
production of coffee. The Dutch, whilst accom¬ 
plishing so little in this island, where so much 
has since been done, met with more success in 
Java, which to this day is one of the principal 
coffee-producing countries of the east. The cul¬ 
tivation of the plant was commenced in January 
1728 by the Governor-General of Batavia, who 
spared no pains to iuduce the inhabitants of the 
rural districts to propagate the berry and prepare 
it for market. By dint of a lavish outlay in the 
first instance, and afterwards by means of immu¬ 
nities and premiums, aided by climate and soil 
admirably adapted to the culture, the Dutch Go¬ 
vernment succeeded in their object, and rendered 
the export of coffee from Java a most valuable 
branch of the local trade. From the early period 
we have indicated to the end of the last century, 
the progress made was not nearly so rapid as 
during the feat thirty years, when the produce of 
this island has rljkhed nearly,a million hundred¬ 
weights. M. Munnick, the Inspector General of 
Agriculture in Batavia, in a paper, on the subject, 
states that coffee was produced in twenty, differ- 
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I cut departments of the island, giving ootfapation the bulk of its crop being shipped to France, 

I to nearly half a million of persons, and that there where, however, it is being rapidly supplauted by 

I were ten years ago 850 millfOns of trees in the the produce of Costa Hies and Ceylon. Of the 

' island. The soil and localities selected for coffee coffee culture of the Tenassertm provinces we ate 

cultivation in Java appear to be precisely those without any reliable data. Mysore has for a.long 

' chosen in Ceylon : fine loamy forest land situated period furnished an article whiok has gradually 

on the slopes of mountain ranges, at an altitude grown into public favor in England at a medium 

'ranging between one and four thousand feet, value. The coffee of Travancosc sells in the London 
The modes of culture followed in the islands market at about the rate of ordinaryCcylon plants- 

differ very materially. Whilst in Ceylon nothing tion kinds, but the produce of the Neilgfaerries bids 

in the first instance is needed beyond felling and fair to rival some of the better qualities of that 

burning the forest trees, and planting the young coffee. It is now about twelve years since the 

coffee seedlings at regular intervals in spacious slopes of the Neilghcrries first attracted atten- 

holes between the huge stumps left to rot in the tion as suitable for the growth of coffee. The" 
ground;—in Java, after the ground has been altitude, the soil and the climate were highly re- 

thorougldy cleared from jungle and weeds, the ported upon by such of the Ceylon planters as' 

whole has to be ploughed three or four times, visited the early clearings about ten years since, 

and eventually rolled or raked smooth previous Labor is most abundant and cheap, and the land, 

to being planted. Shade, which has been for although not to be bought, is obtainable for 

many years quite abandoned on coffee plantations long tenures on very favorable terms. Some of 

in Ceylon, is stoutly maintained in Java; the the sites selected turned out unfortunate, as 

same care in the after cleansing of the planted might have been expected, in the first instance; 

land is observed in both islands. But whilst ihe but experience has now enabled the planters to 

Ceylon planters have availed themselves of every proceed with far greater certainty, and the result 

possible improvement in the cropping and grow- of late gatherings shews that success is all but 

ing of their coffee, by the use ot valuable mnchi- complete. Here, as in Ceylon, the planters have 

uery and carefully arranged stores, the Javanese the choice of a great variety of altitudes aqd as- 

j grower is content with the rude contrivances pects, so that if a due supply of moisture at the 

I which satisfied his ancestors in 1723. Coffee is periods of blossoming and ripening can only be 

| produced in Sumatra and Celebes, the former ex- secured, they have little to fear. Transport of 

l porting about 50,000 cwts. and the latter about crops from the estates to the sea-board has been 

| 15,000 cwts. annually. The produce of Celebes a source of some difficulty, but even this is gra- 

| is very highly esteemed in Holland, where it dually disappearing, and at the present moment 

I commands a better price than the finest Java we are assured the planters of this part of the 

I sorts ; this too in spite of the rudest culture, and Peninsula can place their produce on board ship 

" a mode of preparation of the berry far more pri- at a less cost than can be done in Ceylon, where 

mitive than that adopted in Batavia. The entire the transport of coffee from the Central Pro- 

quantity, which appears to have remained sta- vince plantations to Colombo averages a higher 

tionary for some years past, is taken by the Co- rate per cwt. than the freight to London or Li- 

vernment from those who grow it at certaiij fixed verpool. In Lower Bengal the cultivation of 

rates, and by them shipped to Europe. A small the coffee plant has within the last few years 

production of this berry takes place on the cleva- made some progress, and contrary to the expec¬ 
ted lands of the eastern coast of Siam, amount- tation of very many who were entitled to speak 

| ing until recently to not more than a thousand on the subject, it has proceeded with highly 

\ cwts. yearly. The quality has been approved in satisfactory results. In all the coffee-producing 

the English and some of ihe continental markets, countries of the east, and in most of those in 
where it, is thought to approach more nearly than the west, the berry is produced on land more or 
■ any other description to the Mocha berry, in ap- l«*9s elevated, at an altitude rarely less than one 
pearance and flavor. The cultivation ofthe Sia- thousand feet, the average being certainly two 
mese plant is being gradually extended, and now thousand feet above the sea-level. There is a 
j that the rulers of that country are pursuing a li- little coffee produced iu one district of Ceylon 

| berai and enlightened policy, in regard to inter- wSfffe the altitude does not exceed nine hundred 

| nal industry and improvement, and external trade, feet, but this is a very rare exception to tjbege- 

| ft is not too much to expect a considerable in- neral rule. The two localities in Bengal which 

h crease in this article of its produce. Penang liave thus far proved favorable tothiscultiyation, 

I supplies a small quantity of rather interior coffee are not more than two hundred feet ahoVe the 

I to the markets of the world, but there is no rea- level of the sea : the one at a distance of about 

son to doubt its capability of furnishing a'much two-hundred miles t<^ the jporihpveet, of Calcutta* 

larger quantity ofa geodarticMji if sufficient at- the other scarcely more than mghty miles from 

tention were bestowed upon the cultivation; The the capital in an easterly direction.. This latter, 

islands of Bourbon and Mauritius furnish a con- planted under the eye of a gentleman practically 

siderable quantity yeariy, especially the former ; acquainted with the Ceylon and West India 
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modes of culture* consists of a fine vegetable 
mould, on .which trees of large growtU ..hape 
been founds together with a rich vegetation of 
jungle plants. The system pursued has been 
tlmt of the Ceylon planters, with one or two 
trifling modifications. The estate* which is of 
about one hundred and twenty planted acres in 
extent, contains some thirty or forty acres of 
plants now in their third year, wearing a most 
luxuriant appearance, aud bearing what promises 
to be a heavy crop. These plants gave a small first 
picking in their second year, a result of which 
we have never heard a parallel. The berry at¬ 
tains a medium size, short but well-grown, with 
a good proportion of pea-berry. A few sample 
bags were shipped during last season, and be¬ 
ing favorably reported upon, realized fifty-four 
shillings in Miucing Lane. The proprietor esti¬ 
mates that he can place his crop on board ship 
lit Calcutta, not costing him more than six shil¬ 
lings per cwt. ; but this must of course depend 
mainly on the average extent of future crops, to 
prbnounee an opinion on which would, we think, 
be rather premature at the present time, it is 
true the plantation is well situated for irrigation, 
being close to the banks of a tine river, which 
advantage may in a great measure compensate 
for occasional insufficiency of rain at critical 
periods ; but it remains to lie seen if the forcing 
nature of the climate of Hen gal will enable the 
coffee plant to yield full crops during a succes¬ 
sion of years. At any rate the prospects are 
most encouraging for the proprietors, who can 
well afford to liave a certain proportion of light 
coffee, whilst the efficacy of manure added to ir¬ 
rigation has yet to be tested in this locality. The 
plantation formed in the llazarebnugh district, 
at a greater distance from Calcutta, promises 
equally well as regards quality. The distance to 
be traversed with the crop is greater, but it is 
within reach of the railway, and in a district 
where labor is nt, once easily obtained and cheap : 
it us situated at a somewhat greater elevation 
than the first-named estate, and the berry gives 
promise of a bolder sample. It is now in its 
second year, and giving a maiden crop. Whether 
other localities iu British India may be found 
more suitable for the growth of coffee, and at 
not too groat a distance from a port of shipment, 
lias yet to be seen. There is land enough and 
labor enough in many directions ; it has but jp 
be seen if India can produce coffee with mole 
advantage than other commercial staples. With¬ 
out a doubt there are abundant means of remu¬ 
nerative employment for all her people and all 
her land, if justice be done to the country by 
greater security being afforded to capital, and if* 
mote ready means of opmnyuiicatiou be found 
between the plains of the South and the Delta 
of f&e North-west. It may ^interest many 
of our readers to learn the present actual 
! of the coffee-producing countries of 
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the worid, aud on referring to the statement 
below, to remember that at the close of the last 
century, the only varieties known in the Lon¬ 
don market were those from Jamaica, Grenada 
and Mocha, the consumption of the United King¬ 
dom being at that time, about one million of 
pounds annually. On the continent of /Europe 
at the same period, the varieties from Mocha, 
Brazil, Bourbon, and Netherlands India, were 
alone used. The following is about, the present 
production of coffee throughout ihe world :— 

IN THE WEST. 


Brazils,. 

. 300 million* of tbs. 

La Guayra mid Porto Cubello 

. 30 

a 

St. Domingo,. , 

. li'2 

»» 

Mibn and Porto Kieo,. 

.... 25 

t * 

Co'da Pica,. 

. 10 


British West Indies, . 

n 


French and Dutch ditto. 

. 6 

it 


— 
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IX THE i; 

AST. 


Java....... 

_ 140 millii 

ims of lbs 

(V\ Ion... 

. 50 

1 * 

Indian Peninsula,. 

6 

a 

Sumatra, . 


it 

Arabia,. 

. 8 

tt 

Philippine ldamls,..... 

3 

a 

Celebes and Siam.. 

2 

a 
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Millions of Ihs. 624 

The present consumption of the world, except¬ 
ing of course the countries of production, is 
stated to be as follows: — 

Millions of Ihs. 


ITnitcMl States find British America,.. 170 

Holland ;incl Bclirinm. 125 

(liTiiifiii Customs l nion,. y5 

Other German Stains,. 46 

1* ranee,. 66 

Grunt Britain,.... 62 

Sweden and Danmark,. 2() 

Mediterranean Countries,. 20 

Spain and Portugal,. 15 

Switzerland. 16 

ilussia. 12 

Australia and Cape of Good Hope,. (> 


Cal . liar. 1857, p. 107. 


Delhan. In gardens of the Deccan, this plant 
seldom exceeds nine or ten feet in height, plants 
are easily raised from fresh seed in a nursery bed 
where they may remain until they are one or, two 
feet high, when they should be carefully removed 
to the situation where they are to reinem for 
good, ami placed at about twelve leet apart, they 
will thrive well iu almost any good light soil; 
but require a certain amount of protection from 
the sun, the most fav ourable situation for a plan¬ 
tation-is the side pf a hill exposed to the past, as 
the plants sutler much from hot winds, the shade 
of plaintain trees otters a good protection to them- 
In the neighbourhood of Auryngabad, there are 
some coffee trees which haye borne fruit in abun¬ 
dance in agarden enclosed on all sides, and which 
even iu dry weather is moist from being shaded. 


1£8 
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by a number of high cocoanut ami sooparie trees 
ami the whole further protected by surrounding 
buildings, from the dry winds dining the greater 
part of the year .—Riddell. 

Tenasserim. Coffee not inferior to the best 
from Mocha, has been raised at Tavoy, but the 
plants oo not flourish after the fourth or fifth 
vear.— Mason. 

Madras. At the Madras Exhibition of 1355, 
many good samples of coffee were exhibited from 
various districts, and some of very superior quality 
from the virgin forest land of the. Western ghauts 

_the cultivation of this plant, is now extending 

greatlv, and becoming of much importance. It 
has been pursued with great success by private 
individuals. Mr. (liven of Mmizcernbad exhibi¬ 
t'd a beautiful series of very tine and well picked 
coffees, including the pearl or pea berry, but the 
aroma was defective, as the samples had absorb¬ 
ed an effluvia from the oily wood of the boxes in 
which they were enclosed. The jury awarded a 
second class Medal. Mr. Caiman’s coffee from 
Annoor in Mysore, Air. Ouehterlony’s from the 
Western slopes of the Ncilgherry range below 
Naidoobettah, and Mr. Fischer’s of the Shevarov 
Hills in Salem district, were all of the best qua¬ 
lity, and in the best condition. Mr. Fischer’s 
sample tho’ deficient in colour, was exceedingly 
carefully cured and prepared, and the beans be¬ 
ing close and well formed, it was deemed worthy 
of honorable mention. Mr. Ouebtciloin's sam¬ 
ple was also very carefully prepared, and well 
cured ; the bean is large, and remarkably well 
shaped, in this respect and in color this sample 
surpasses Mr. Fischer’s. Air. Caiman’s coffee, 
however, excelled both in color and aroma, being 
in these respects'Unexceptionable; the bean i*< 
large, but more irregular in shape and size, than 
either of the other two. These two last were con¬ 
sidered the best and worthy of second class Ale- 
dals.— M. K. J. ft. 

Assam. —Air. Bonynge spent fourteen years 
in the East, and describes a variety of coffee ac¬ 
climated in a region so high above the ocean, 
that the tree bears well in a climate subject to 
pretty severe frosts —llonynge America, p. 55. 

Adulteration of Coffee .—The effects of this 
mav be briefly summed up as follows: 1st. While 
in .Britain, the consumption of all other articles, 
dimug the past few years has progressively in¬ 
creased with the increase: of the population, coffee, 
during that period, has remained comparatively 
stationary, although^as is well known, the use of 
an article, under the name of coffee, is now much 
greater thau formerly, especially amongst the 
meml>ers of the different temperance and total 
abstinence societies. 2nd. It has been ascertain¬ 
ed that a much larger quantity of a substance 
called coffee is annually sold than passes through 
the custom-houses. 3rd. Chicory is; Cultivated 
in large quantities, in various parts of Britain, 
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and as little chicory is retailed to the public un¬ 
der its own name, the inference is, that it is em¬ 
ployed, and annually consumed, in the adultera¬ 
tion of coffee. The chief articles although many 
others arc occasionally employed with which coffee 
is adulterated are, chicory, different kinds of corn 
as wheat, rye. and barley, potato, and'beans. But 
to be employed, it is necessary that these sub¬ 
stances, like the coffee-berry itself, should toe roast¬ 
ed —that is that they should he partially charred, 
and so far reduced to the condition of charcoal, 
or carbon. We will now describe sufficient of 
the structure of each of these substances as will 
lie necessary to enable us to detect the adultera¬ 
tion of coffee with any one or more of the above 
substances. 

Structure of the Coffee'Hern /.—Two parts arc 
to be discriminated in the coffee*l«*rry—the sub¬ 
stance of the berry and the testa, or investment, 
by which it. is surrounded. The berry, previous 
to roasting and even after it lias been soaked for 
a long time in water, is hard and tough, in which 
respect it differs from ail those substances which 
enter into the adulteration of coffee and which 
become softened bv immersion in cold water, the 
hardness is even retained subsequently to the 
charring and is so great, that by this character 
alone, the fragments of the ground and roasted 
coffee-berry may be readily distinguished from 
those of chicory. It consists of an assemblage 
of vesicles or cells of an angular form, which ad¬ 
here, so firmly together that they break up into 
pieces rather thau separate into distinct ami 
perfect cells. The cavities of the cells include, 
in the form of little drops a considerable quanti¬ 
ty of aromatic volatile oil, on the presence of 
which the fragrance and many of the active prin¬ 
ciples of the berry mainly depend. The testa, or 
investing membrane, presents a structure very 
distinct from that, of the substance of the berry 
itself, and when once seen it cannot be confound¬ 
ed with any other tissue which has vet been ob¬ 
served entering into the adulteration of coffee. It 
is made up principally of elongated and adherent 
cells, forming a single layer and having oblique 
markings upon their surfaces; these cells rest 
upon another thin membrane which presents 
an indistinct, fibrous structure. 

Structure of Chicory Hoot .—Chicory is the 
root of the Cichorum intybus, a plant belonging 
to the natural order Cichornecje, w hich includes 
the Dandelion ; and, as might lie supposed, from 
the very dissimilar characters of roots and seeds, 
it differs very greatlv in structure from the coffee- 
berry. In it also two pans require; fb-be dis¬ 
criminated—cells and vessels. The chief bulk of 
the root is made up of little utricles or cells 
which are generally of elongated form, but 
sometimes rounded and which uhlike the cells of 
the coffee-berry separate from each other with 
great readiness and present appearances which 
when once observed cannot be mistaken. The 
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©ells do not, like those of coffee, contain globules 
of essential oil, a fact of inueh importance. 
Running through the centre of the root in a 
longitudinal direction are bundles of vessels vary¬ 
ing greatly in size, but all of the dotted or in* 
terrupted spiral kind. Now tht-re is nothing 
analogous to these beautiful structures in the 
coffee-berry, or in the majority of the substances 
ordinarily employed in the adulteration of that 
•article. Chicory, owing to the absence of essen¬ 
tial oil, unlike coffee, readily intbilics water, and 
when immersed in that fluid it quickly becomes 
soft in which respect hIso it differs fiora the 
roasted coffee-l>erry. 

Structure of the Farina of the Gramiuece .— 
Each grain of the different species of corn depriv¬ 
ed of its investing tunics or husks consists of a 
network of cells the substance of which has been 
denominated cellulose and in each of which a 
variable numlier of starch granules is included. 
These starch granules differ in character in dif¬ 
ferent plants, and this frequently even in species 
belonging to tj>e same natural family, so that by 
their means it is often easy to name the parti¬ 
cular species to which any given granule belongs. 
In the majority of the corn tribe, the granules 
are flattened and rounded discs, of moderate size, 
obscurely marked with concentric lines or rings ; 
the starch granules of many species also possess 
other perfectly distinctive markings, and charac¬ 
ters, of which in this place, it is not necessary to 
give a detailed description, as in a future report 
the starch of wheat, rye, oats, &o., will be fully 
described and accurately represented. 

Structure of the Farina of the leguminom .— 
The different species of beans and peas deprived 
of the seed-covering, possess a structure analo¬ 
gous to the grain of com decorticated : that is 
each pea or bean consists of a reticulation of cells, 
the cavities of which are occupied with numerous 
starch granules. The cells differ, however, from 
those of the seeds of the Graminem in their 
stronger and stouter character, and particularly in 
the thickness of their parict.es. The granules in 
the pea, bean and many other species of this tribe, 
are targe, oval, sometimes renifornt, and the cen¬ 
tral cavity is usually of an elongated shape, pre¬ 
senting the appearance of a furrow Under the 
microscope. These also will be figured and 
further described at a future stage. 

Structure of the Farina of the Potato. —Pure 
potato flour is seldom used in the adulteration 
of coffee, it being too expensive and otherwise 
not well adapted for the purpose : it is usually 
the whole potato which is employed and which 
is probably first boiled and then roasted. The 
gtsuerhl structure of the potato resembles, to v 
solf4 extent, that of iluWcam, pea,' and bean al- 
re^dy.'bursorily described. In the unboiled state 
the e&ls form a coherent reticilation, but after 
boiling, they readily separate from each other, 
and thus show that each is really a distinct and 
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independent structure. The cells after boiling 
present a somewhat fibrous appearance, and are, 
of course, much larger than the starch granules, 
many of which are contained in each cell. The 
granules themselves, as seen in pure potato flour, 
are large, ovate, and beautifully marked with con¬ 
centric rings, but in the boiled potato, tfiey lose 
much of their form and beauty, and become, for 
the most part, mis-shappen and collapsed. The 
very different effects of the action of water on 
ground coffee and chicory afford, then, one useful 
and practical means of discriminating between 
genuine eott’ee and that adulterated with chicory. 
The natural colour thus produced does not, 
however, satisfy the trade, and a material is very 
extensively employed to heighten the tint and 
thus to hide the nature of the adulterations prac¬ 
tised : this is called “ the coft’ee-colorer.” The 
specimens of this article which we have examin¬ 
ed have consisted of burnt sugar, the great color¬ 
ing properties of which are well known. From 
an examination of samples of the substances 
sold in Lomlou as coffee it appears, 

1. That of thirty-four coffees, thirty-one were 
adulterated. 

2. That chicory was present in thirty-one of 
the samples. 

3. Roasted corn in twelve. 

4. Beans and potato flower, each in one sam¬ 
ple. 

5. That in sixteen cases the adulteration con¬ 
sisted of chicory only. 

f>. That iu the remaining fifteen samples, the 
adulteration consisted of chicory, and either roast¬ 
ed corn, beans, or potatoes. 

7. That in many instances the quantity of cof¬ 
fee present was very small, while in others, it 
formed not more than one-fifth, fourth, third, 
half and so on, of the whole article. Chicory root 
is no substitute for coffee, as it completely wants 
the peculiar fragrance, and the invaluable stimu¬ 
lant qualities of that berry. The adulterations 
by means of roasted corn, beans, potato, and cof- 
fee-colorer, are altogether indefensible, since the 
only thing iu common between these and coffee 
is the colour which they yield on infusion or de¬ 
coction. Some years since roasted corn, princi¬ 
pally rye, was largely sold and employed to make 
a beverage which by a fiction was dignified by the 
name of coffee: the chief argument, independent 
of price, urged in favor of it, was its supposed 
nutritive properties. When it is recollected that 
the starch of roasted com is nearly all reduced 
to the condition of charcoal, it will at once be 
perceived that its nutritive qualities cannot be 
very great, and that a single mouthful of whole¬ 
some bread contains more nourishment than a 
dozen cups of beverage made from roasted corn. 
Although “ roasted com” is now no longer sold 
'openly, yet, the grocer has not failed to avail 
himself of it for his own benefit, but to the great 
disadvantage of the public. The adulteration of 
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coffee by substances so cheap and, for the pur¬ 
pose to which they are applied, so worthless as 
this, is a gross fraud, requiring emphatic condem¬ 
nation and when ascertained to be practised, me¬ 
riting exposure and puni^liment. Thus every 
|iersonin England who is desirous to have good 
coffee stiould never buy ground coffee, except of 
tradesmen of unquestionable integrity, but should 
procure the roasted berry. Iu chosiug this, cure 
should be taken to notice that it be not too dark, 
for if so, it has been too much roasted and some 
of its active properties have been injured or des¬ 
troyed. It should be grouud to rather a tine 
powder, as this, by setting free the essential oil 
contained in the cells, allows more readily of the 
action of water upon it. Immediately on being 
reduced to powder it should be placed iu a tin 
canister. Lastly, an infusion and not a decoction 
of the berry should be made, as, during the pro¬ 
cess of boiling, the active principles, and especial¬ 
ly the delicate aroma, are iu part dissipated. Jly 
attending to these directions, not only will good 
coffee be obtained but “ a heavy blow and great 
discouragement” inflicted on the adulterators of 
coffee. Above all, the coffee-drinker should never 
buy the coffee contained iu canisters, for he may 
be assured that it is even more adulterated than 
other coffee, as it is necessary not only that the 
purchaser pay for the coffee, but also for the ca¬ 
nister itself.— Jlassal, Food and ds adulterations, 
page 3. 

(2770) COFFEE-TREE WOOD, (Coffra 
arahica). The wood is of a light greenish- 
brown or dusky-yellow, with a bark externally 
resembling box-wood, but thicker and darker. 
The specimen 1 have is nearly as close-grained 
and hard as box-wood : it has no smell, and but 
little taste. The tree does not grow more than 
a few feet high, and it is cut down in the plan¬ 
tations to five or six feet and is not therefore 
useful iu manufactures. The tree called Ken¬ 
tucky coffee-tree, or hardy bonduc, is very differ¬ 
ent from the common coffee, it forms a large 
tree called (iymnocladus canadensis. The wood is 
compact, of a rosy hue, and used by cabinet ma¬ 
kers. — Tredgold. 

(2771) COllUNE OIL, a product of the ker¬ 
nel of the “ Attalea funifera,” of Martins, a 
native palm tree of South America. It is some¬ 
thing like the cocoanut, but is more oleaginous. 
Its introduction into Southern Asia merits 
attention.— Seeman. 

(2772) COIll. Coir is one of the many products 
of the cocoa-nut palm Tree to which article, ac¬ 
cordingly, we refer. Though in commerce, the 
Cocoanut is best known for the fibrous covering 
of its nuts which is so well known under the name 
of Coir, it also produces a downy fibre which is 
used to stop bleeding from wounds. This is al¬ 
together of a mqre delicate nature, and forma a 
kind of network, which is beautifully white, and 
even transparent, when young. It is thus seen 
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at the bases of the young fronds ; but as these 
attain maturity, this natural matting becomes 
coarser, tough, and of a brownish colour. It 
may be stripped off the tree iu large pieces, which 
are used both in India and Ceylon as strainers 
for palm wine or cocoa-nut oil;? or for straining 
sago or arrow-root. Mr. Ellis describes it as 
consisting of long and tough'fibres which re¬ 
gularly diverge from both sides of the petiole of 
the leaf. Sometimes there appear to be two 
layers of fibres, which cross each other, and the 
whole is cemented with a still finer, fibrous and 
adhesive substance : the singular manner in 
which the fibres arc attached to each other, causes 
this curious substance, woven in the loom of na¬ 
ture, to present to the eve a remarkable resem¬ 
blance to cloth spun and woven by human inge¬ 
nuity” (vol. i, p.53). This is very similar to the 
arrangement of the Ejoo fibre, but in which both 
course and fine fibre arc intermixed. The husk or 
rind of the Cocoa is thick and full of fibres, which 
in their separated state are so will known by the 
names of Coir or Khair. In order to remove 
this husk, au iron spike, or scarp piece of 
hard wood, is fixed in the ground. The nut 
is then forced upon the point, which passes 
through the fibres, and thereby separates the rind 
from the shell. In this maimer, Mr. Marshall 
says, a man can clear 1000 nuts daily. The 
luisk, cut transversely, is frequently used for 
polishing furniture, scrubbing floors, and as a 
substitute for brushes and brooms. Mr. Ro¬ 
binson describes the method of making Coir in 
the Laccadives, as follows: “ As the husk gets 
hard and woody if the fruit is allowed to become 
quite ripe, the proper time for cutting it is about 
thu tenth mouth. If cut before this, the Coir is 
weak ; if later, it becomes coarse mid hard, and 
more difficult to twist, and requires to be longer 
in the soaking pit, and thus becomes darker in 
colour. AVhen cut, the husk is severed from the 
nut and thrown into soaking pits. These, in 
some of the islands, are merely holes in the sand, 
just within the influence of the salt, water. Here 
they lie buried for a year, ami are kept down by 
heaps of stones thrown over them to protect them 
from the ripple. In others, the soaking pits are 
fresh-water tanks bcliiud the crest of coral. In 
these, the water not being changed becomes foul 
arid dark coloured, which affects the colour of the 
Coir. When thoroughly soaked the fibrqgs parts 
are easily separated from the woody by beating. 
Jf taken out of the pits too early, it is difficult to 
free the Coir from impurities. If left in too long, 
the fibre is weakened, as is said to be the case 
also with that soaked in fresh water.” These 
different modes are also practised in Ceylon. 
“ At Calpentyra and the Akkara-pattoo, the 
natives separate the Coir by burying the husks 
along the border of the extensive salt-water lake, 
and when, after six months or more, they are 
dug out very clean* the fibres easily separate 
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from the cellular tissue of the husk. This work; 
of preparing the fibre prevent s the offensive smell 
emanated hv macerating the husk, so common 
along the road from Colombo to Matnrn 55 (On* 
datjee). 'The Coir from the islands of Kadnmat 
Kiltnn, and Chctlnt, in the Laccadives, is said to 
be of the best description. The manufacture 
into cordage oft he Coir is entirely in the hands 
of the women of the Laccadives. When soaked 
sufficiently long, it is taken out of the pit and 
beaten with a heavy mallet. Subsequently, it is 
said to be rubbed with the hands until all the 
interstitial cellular substance is separated from 
the fibrous portion. “ When quite clean it is 
arranged into a loose roving, preparatory to 
being twisted, which is done between the palms 
of the bauds in a very ingenious way, so as to 
produce a yarn of two strands, at once. No 
mechanical aid, even of the rudest description, 
has yet found its way into these islands.” 
(Robinson.) It is ' curious that in these 
islands, Coir is one of Ihe chief commodities 
of barter for |Ju; necessaries of life, as rice, salt, 
tobacco, &e. ,v The Coir is made up for their 
petty traffic in short kale of a mixed length 
and weight, ami at the end of the year these tire 
collected and made up into lengths, of 70 to 75 
fathoms, us received bv the (iovernment. Mr. 
ltohiusou, iu his ‘ Report on the Lareadivcs,’ 
states that the difference in the quantity of Coir 
manufactured from a const nut and from tin island 
nut is very considerable. We may premise that 
forty Cocoa-nuts are said to yield G lb. of Coir 
in Ceylon, Mr. Robinson says : Three large 

coast nuts will yield 1 lb. of Coir, measuring 
twenty-two fathoms: whereas, ten small, tine 
island nuts go to about i lb. of Coir—but this 
will measure thirty-five fathoms : 2 lb. of such 
yarn, measuring from 70 to 75 fathoms, arc made 
up into sooties, of which there are fourteen to a 
bundle, averaging about a maund of 28 lb. A 
Mangalore eundv of 560 lb. will thus be the 
produce of 5fi0U nuts, and should contain about 
2't,000 fathoms of yarn. The actual price of 
Coir received by flic; islanders, is about thirteen 
rupees per eancly. The value of the Coir produce 
of a tree is calculated to be from two to two and 
a half annas; and that of the produce of one hun¬ 
dred trees, from fourteen to fifteen rupees. “The 
average value of the total raw produce of a tree 
bearing,fruit, would then be seven annus to half 
st rupee ; and that of a plot of one hundred trees, 
forty-five rupees.” .For the nuts which they ex¬ 
port to the Malabar coast, they get from seven 
to ten rupees per thousand, or rather 1,100, as 
ten per cent, is always allowed for lack in these 
sales. The islanders export from 300,001 to 
3*00,000 nuts annually. The natives bring 
their Coir to the coast, in March and April, 
which is then received into the*J&overnment go- 
downs. Until the year 1820, all Coir was paid 
for at the rate of twenty-one rupees fourteen 
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annas per Mangalore randy, or twenty-five rupees 
]>er Calicut candy of 6*‘> lb. After that year, the 
Coir was divided into threp classes. Since then, 
the average price paid for a Mangalore candy 
of Ameendevy and Juulamnt Coir, has l>een 
twenty rupees and two annas (or twenty-three 
rupees per Calicut candy of 640 lb). But 
for the Kiltan and Chetlat Coir, which are 
the best, an average of twenty rupees twelve 
annas and seven pie, or twenty-three rupees 
twelve annas per Calient candy, is paid. 
I p to A. I). 1825-26, the Bombay and Bengal 
Governments took almost the whole of the Coir 
brought from these islands, and credited the 
Mangalore eolleetorate with twenty-five rupees 
per candy. The priee has since fallen very much 
during the last twenty years, it has been fre¬ 
quently below the price paid to the islanders, 
and at. best, has never yielded above twelve to 
twenty per cent., profit. The average imports of 
Coir have been from five hundred to six hundred 
candies. ( Robinson.) Coir, besides its principal 
use as cordage, is much used in India in place 
of hair for stuffing mattresses, and is certainly 
preferable to those stuffed with ox-and cow- 
hair, which are still sent, out to India. It is 
also employed for stuffing cushions lor couch¬ 
es, and saddles. Dnnipier also mentions that 
tlie Spaniards iu the South Seas make oakum to 
caulk their ships, from the husk of the Cocoa- 
nut, “ which is more serviceable than that made 
of hemp ; and they say it will never rot.” lie 
adds: “ I have been told by (’apt. Knox, who 
wrote the relation of Ceylon, that in some places 
of India they make a sort of coarse cloth of this 
husk of the Cocoa-nut, which is used for sails. 
1 myself have seen coarse sail-cloth made of such 
a kind of substance.” (‘ A Voyage round the 
World. 5 ) But this seems to he made from the 
fibrous substance found at the bottom of the 
leaves ; for in Knox’s * Cevlon, 5 Suppl., p. 25*S 
it is stated : “ The filaments at the bottom of the 
stem may be manufactured into a coarse cloth 
called (/"Hill/, which is used for bags and similar 
purposes.” From the details which we have, 
given respecting the preparation, nml other 
points connected with Coir, it is evidently a sub¬ 
stance of considerable value ; and though there 
is some difficulty both in separating and in twist¬ 
ing this fibre, it seems long to have been appli¬ 
ed to useful purposes—as cordage for the boats 
and shipping of the East.. Some of the boats 
even, in Ceylon and on the Coromandel coast, 
are composed of planks sown together with 
Coir yarn. So Sir J. Maundeville says in that 
island are ships without nails or bands, on 
tiecount of the rocks of adamants (loadstones), 
&c.” Though imported from the islands in the 
form of sinnet, it may be manufactured into cor¬ 
dage o f arty size and cables of various bulk. A 
quantity^ hawsers and oables are now annually 
exported from Ceylon. The character of Coir 
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has long been established in the East, and is now 
well known in Europe as one of the best materi¬ 
als for cables, on aceount as well of its lightness 
m its elas ticity combined with considerable 
strength. These are further valuable as being 
durable, and little affected even when wetted with 
salt water. Numerous instances have been re¬ 
lated of ships furnished with cables of this light, 
buoyant, and elastic material, riding out a storm 
in security, while stronger-made, though less elas¬ 
tic ropes of other vessels have snapped in two, 
and even when chain cables have given way. In¬ 
deed, until chain cables were so largely introduc¬ 
ed, most of the ships navigating the Indian seas 
were furnished with Coir cables. Mr. H. Dal- 
rvmple, Master-Attendant, kc., at Madras, states 
in one of his reports: “ Cordage from good Coir 
is extensively used by vessels of all descriptions 
in India. In vessels of 600 tons it is commonly 
used for lower rigging. The yarns being tarred 
previous to its being laid up in Europe, are pre¬ 
ferred for lanyards to the lower rigging.” Though 
rough to handle, and not so neat-looking as hemp 
cordage for rigging, it is yet, when properly made 
sufficiently pliable, and being elastic, is well suit¬ 
ed for running rigging where lightness is an ad¬ 
vantage, as f«>r the more lofty sails and sheets ; 
but from its elasticity it is not considered so well 
adapted for standing rigging. Dr. Roxburgh, 
in his experiments, found that tan was not appli¬ 
cable, and it is sometimes stated that it is not ca¬ 
pable of taking tar; but even in Dr. Roxburgh’s 
time, tar had been successfully used in the Coir 
cables made at Calcutta. Mr. Ilornbv already 
mentioned, states, that he could make from the 
Cocoa-nut fibre (Coir), rope of every size up to a 
14-inch cable ; indeed that such has been made 
by the prisoners, and was then under trial bv the 
Government Marine authorities. Some beautiful 
specimens of 8 inch rope were sent by Messrs, 
llarton, of Calcutta, to the Exhibition of 1851, 
in the form both of cold and of warm register 
rigging- The latter is well covered with tar. The 
comparative strength of Coir cordage is well 
known, but we may, nevertheless, mention, that 
in some experiments made by Dr. Wight, Coir 
cordage broke with 224 lb., when Jlibiwus enn- 
•nabinm bore only 190 lb., but the Moorva, 316 
lb. .It having been inferred, a few years ago, 
that instead of sending Russian Hemp and Eu¬ 
rope-made cordage to Bombay, it would be prac¬ 
ticable to make good cordage and cables there, 
as had long been the case at Calcutta. It was 
observed, in reply, that a good manufactory of 
Coir rope could no doubt be established there : 
as wheu a Mr. Rennie had his manufactory at 
Bancoot, several of the country ships used Coir 
for standing rigging. Also, that with good ma¬ 
terials and machinery he manufactured cordage 
which superseded some of the imports from Eu¬ 
rope ; with the exception of buiitlines Slid ieech- 
Unes, which chafe against the sails, and for which. 
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therefore, Coir will not answer. The largest ropes 
used there are for hawsers and for messengers : 
and of these, Coir hawsers are much employed in 
the port of Bombay. As it may be interesting 
to know the kinds of cordage chiefly employed in 
the East, as well as its weight end cost, we sub¬ 
join the following, 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE COST OF EVERY DES¬ 
CRIPTION OP COIR CORDAGE 'USED BIT 
THE GOVERNMENT VESSELS, INCLUD¬ 
ING THE CHARGES POR MANU¬ 
FACTURE, ETC. 



Is 

0. 

Ms. Sr. 

Co. H«. A. 

P. 

Coir Cable of 14 -inch,. 

1 

44 15 at 6 1 

11 {ier mil. 271 9 

1 

Coil’ Hawser, 

8 -inch,. 

1 

16 25 

„ 101 11 10 


7 -inch,. 

1 

12 so 

„ 78 0 

5 

** 

6 inch,. 

l 

9 20 

„ 68 2 

3 

„ 

a -inch,. 

1 

5 32 

n 35 7 

U 

Coir Rope of 

4J-inch coil. 

1 

5 6 

31 8 

ft 


4 inch coil, 

1 

3 35 

„ 23 n 

5 

*» 

Z\ inch coil, 

1 

2 37 

„ 17 14 

5 


3 -inch co/l, 

1 

2 12 

M 1 

3 


2J inch coil, 

1 

1 28 

„ 10 6 

5 

i) 

IJ ineh coil, 

l 

0 28 

„ 4 4 

6 


1 -inch coil, 

1 

0 20 

„ 3 1 

0 

STATEMENT SHOWING 

TIIB VALUE AND WEIGHT 


OF A COIL OF COIR ROPE OF THE DIF¬ 
FERENT DESCRIPTIONS MADE IN 


BOMBAY AND BENGAL. 


Description. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Differ 

cnee. 




Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

lls. 




Ct 

qr 

lb 

Rb. 

Ct 

qr 

lb. 

Rs. 

1 Coir Cubic of 14 

in. 

32 

a 

4 

— 

32 

1 


— 

— — 


8 

in 

12 

0 

21 

« - 

11 

1 

io 

— 

——- 


7 

in 

» 

1 

10 


10 

1 

9 

— 

— 


6 

in. 

6 

ft 

24 

—— 

7 

1 

0 

— 

— 


5 

in. 

4 

0 

27 

— 

4 

0 

0 

—— 


1 coil Coir Rope ,4 * 

in 

3 

6 

2 

— 

ft 

C) 

16 

— 

— 


4 

in. 

2 

o 

27 

— 

ft 

0 

22 

—- 

—— 


3} 

in. 

a 

0 

15 


a 

0 

20 

— 

'— 


3 

in 

1 

a 

20 

___. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

— 


Ol 

in. 

l 

0 

27 

—— 

l 

1 

25 

»— 

— 


1‘ 

in 

0 

2 

1 

— 

0 

0 

20 

; - 

—- 

D 

i 

in. 

0 

I 

13 

— 

0 

1 

25 

— 

— 




7G 

3 

7 I 

( 6i914 o; 


1 

14593 18-1 

i 1 

.57 Ifi 


Supposing 648 cwt. of the above kinds of cordage 
were required: 


Value of this at the Bombay rates of 

7 7 6 pci cwt..... *839 12 0 

Ditto at Bengal rates, viz., at 8 5 9 

per cwt., is Rs. 5116 14 0 

Freight to Bombay, say, at one 

rupee per cwt., . ® ^ 

- 6064 14 0 


Difference in favour of Bombay Coir.... R*. 1225 2 0 

In calciMing the rate per cwt., the Bengal 

maund is estimated at 82 lb.; and in turning 

the maunds into English weight, fractional parts 
F 2 
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hq,ve been omitted. As the authorities at 
Bombay complained that the market could not 
always be relied on, for meeting demands as they 
arose for good Coir cordage for the public ser¬ 
vice ; and as each fresh demand was taken ad¬ 
vantage of for raising the price or for trying to 
pass off inferior articles at a high rate : a rope- 
walk has been authorised (January 1853) to be 
established at the Mazagon Dockyard, in order 
to enable the Indian Navy .and Public Department 
to be supplied with good Coir cordage. The Col¬ 
lector of Mangalore was to supply the Maidive, 
probably Laccadive Coir, at thirty rupees per can¬ 
dy, and three rupees for boat freight to Bombay. 
The above account of this use of the Cocoa-nut 
palm would be very incomplete if we omitted 
all notice of the various purposes to which Cocoa- 
nut fibre is applied in .Britain and in which 
so much ingenuity is displayed. The statement 
frequently made of the Cocoa-nut Palm growing 
only in the vicinity of the sea, in consequence of 
the presence of salt in the soil, has not been 
noticed ; nor the common custom of placing 
some salt rounjl a cocoa-nut, when it is planted 
and expected to germinate. The sea-coast is 
well known to be distinguished by its moist cli¬ 
mate, as well as by the soil below the surface 
being moist. Both these afford facilities for the 
growth of the plant, while the salt which is often 
placed round the germinating nut is positively 
useful in preventing white ants from eating it up. 
In consequence of the injury these cause, it is 
considered preferable to transplant, the young 
plants when they have put forth three or foul- 
leaves, and in rainy weather, i. e.. in May and 
June, keepiug the plantation clear from 
weeds and white ants. \Ve therefore borrow the 
following contemporary account of the articles ex¬ 
hibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851. “It, 
is instructive to witness the many useful and or 
namental purposes to which the. vegetable fibre 
of the Cocoa-nut may be applied. Of the ma¬ 
nufacture of the fibre which envelopes the shell 
of the nut, the pr incipal exhibitors at the Crys¬ 
tal Palace were Messrs. Wildcy and Co., of Hol¬ 
land Street, Blackfriars Road, and Mr. Treloar, 
of 42, Ludgatc Hill. The first-named firm showed 
specimens of Cocoa-nut fibre in various stages 
of preparation. Commencing with the husk, we 
have first the cleaned fibres, separated from the 
intervening vegetable substance ; then, a selec¬ 
tion and preparation by patented machinery of 
the fibre for making brushes and brooms—a 
substitute for bristles ; and next we have the 
fibres still further cleaned, curled, and dyed to 
resemble horse-hair, such as upholsterers use for 
stuffing mattresses ; and, lastly, follow samples 
of yarn and cordage of different kinds, together 
with matting, door-mats, and netting for sheep- 
folds. “ The articles exhibited by r M)?,,.Treloar 
still further illustrate this novel and interesting 
manufacture. The stair ^carpets and floor-mat- 
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tings produced by this exhibitor consist of up¬ 
wards of twenty different registered patterns, all 
of which are new, and oue of which now covers 
the floors of the Symposium, at Gore House. 
The brushes comprise every kind ; and, so far 
as it is possible to form an opinion from mere 
observation, they appear quite as well adapted, 
for all ordinary purposes as the best bristle brush 
—while no doubt, the difference in price is consi¬ 
derable. It is not easy,) one would suppose, to 
place much ornament anput a door-mat, with¬ 
out interfering with its utility. But Mr. Tre¬ 
loar has succeeded in producing, from a vari¬ 
ety of shades of colour, a very ornamental door¬ 
mat, having a crown worked in the centre. II’here 
are a great number of small articles, such as' 
table-mats, fancy baskets, &c., all made of the 
same useful material. But the greatest novel¬ 
ties yet produced from Coma-nut fibre are the 
bonnets and hats shown by this exhibitor. These 
are of a bright Cinnamon colour, and attract 
considerable notice on account of the ingenuity 
displayed in their fabrication.” The Elio fibre 
might, well be intermixed with that J of the 
Cocoa-nut for some of the above purposes. 
To give some idea of the important of the 
Cocoa-nut 1‘alin, we may conclude \Vith the 
following table of the value of the Imports of 
Coir and Coir rope into the three Presidencies 
for three years; lor which I am indebted to 
the tables of the Statistical Department of the 
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Coir and Coir Hope 
imported into 

In year 1*17-48. 

In Year 1848*40. 

In Year 1849-50 

Foreigi 

I ndia. 

Foreign 

India. 

Foreign 

India.' 

Calcutta.Rs... 

27,438 

85,780 

21,615 

55,000 

21,673 

65,261 

Madras. 

45,087 

15,508 

67,323 

17,809 

44,711 

23,000 

Bombay. 

873 

70,571 

333 

116,338 

1.618 

143,210 


Subjoined is a tabular view of the Exports 
and Imports of the different products of the 
Cocoa nut, for the year 1850-51, in order to 
show the extensive influence of the plant This 
must not be estimated simply according to the 
value of money in Europe but in India, and the tree 
viewed as the source of employment and of comfort 
to great numbers of the people of the East. But 
it is obvious that these Exports and Imports 
give but a small idea of the usefulness of the 
plant to the people where it is indigenous, as 
they find a use for every part of it. In the fol¬ 
lowing table, a few trifling entries appear, and 
also some imports from places from wheuce we 
should not expect them; but this is owing to 
ships’ stores^being sometimes landed and sold, 
instead of being used on board of ship. In some 
cases the value only is given, but generally both 
quantity and value, in the official Reports pub¬ 
lished in India., It is from these that the follow¬ 
ing facts haye beep taken; , 
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BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

From May 1st, 1850, to April 30th, 1851 


Imported into Calcutta. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Shells. 

Kernels. 

Oil. 

Coir and Coir 
Bope. 

From United Kingdom. 

„ North America, .. 

„ .. 

„ Penang. . 

„ Ceylon,. 

„ Maldives, ... 

Const of Coromandel,. 

„ Malabar, ... 

Total... 

Value... 

Rs. 20 

12,116 
109,299 
11,100 
16,996 

Rs. 125 

1.676 

4,169 

Mds. 56,507 

Mds. 33. 

515 

192 

449 

3,826 

9,259 

— 

— 

Mds. 56,507 

Mds. 33 

14,241 

Rs 149,646 

Rs. 5,970 

Rs. 176,398 

Its. 231 

Rs. 56,542 

Exports from Calcutta. 










363 

138 

To United Kingdom,... 





G38 

„ North America, . 




_ 

139 

„ Cape of Good Hope, ... ••• 

“ 



_ 

126 

,, Chinn,... • •• ••• 




201 

193 

„ Mauritius,... 




20 

349 

New South Wales, . 




382 

1,076 

,, Pegu, 




52 

— 

„ Penang, . 






Total... 

— 

— 

— 

Mds. 1,018 

Mds. 2,654 

Value... 

— 

— 

— 

Rs. 6 891 

Its. 18,009 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Exports. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Shells. 

Kernels. 

Oil. 


From Rajahmunlry, 

To Pegu, . 

„ Mauritius, 

„ Bengal, . 

From Malabar. 

To United Kingdom,... 

„ Arabian Gulf,.,, 

„ Ceylon,. 

,, trance, ... ... ••• 

„ Maldives,. 

„ Mauritius and Bourbou, 

„ Bengal,. 

„ Bombay, 

„ Indian French Ports, . 

»» Goa,. 

„ Malacca Straits,.. 

„ Travancore, .. 

From Canara. 

To Arabian & Persian Gulfs,. 

,, Bengal, ... ... ••• 

„ Bombay, *. 

Rs. 10,140 

— 

Cwt. 82 

867 

914 

108,701 

652 

Galls. 4.537 
420 
2,009 

173,394 

686 

36,670 

11,663 

510 

116,715 

251,402 

33,229 

24,883 

Cwt, 10,388 
3.761 
3,361 
667 

15 

881 • 
3,418 
74.735 

1,324 

92 

17 

1,038 

4,500 

5,091 

1 1 Total... 

— 

— 

Cwt.l 11,216 

Gls. 656,118 

Qwt. 109,2S8 

{ | 

' Value... 

'* 

Its. 10,140 

— 

Rs. 431,008 
• 

Rs. 144,952 | 

Rs. 246,852 
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BOMBAY PRESIDED C i\ 


Bomba r Impokts. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Cadjans. 

Kernels • 

Oil. 

Coir aud 

Coir Hope. 

Prom Ceylon, . 

— 

— 

143 

, - -1 

Cwt- * 239 

,, Goa, ••• ••• ••• 

3,82*2,220 

— 

86 


53 

„ African Coast, . 

694,830 

— 

— 


, _ 

Arabian Gulf, 

— - 

— 

142 

_. 

— . 

„ Malab. & Canara, Br . 

19,243,154 

— 

88,8*25 

102,875 

81,273 

„ „ Foreign,.. 

1,974,786 

— 

72,530 

10.405 

„ Concan, British, . 

969,415 

149,500 

3.024 

1,234 

5,934 

„ „ Foreign . 

65,000 

— 

— . 


,, Cutch, ... 

— 

— 

•— 

57 


„ Guzerat, . 

— 

— 

— 

164 

8 

M Sindh, • « ... ... *«• 

— 

— 

— 

469 

_ 

„ Aden, . 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

Total . 

26,670,105 

149,500 

164,223 

GIs. 104,799 

77,912 

Value . 

B*. 375,243 

Rs. 2,990 

Bs. 689,722 

Its. 76,417 

Rb. 175,392 

Exports. 






To Arabian Gulf, . 


_ 

-p 


141 

>» Goa. 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

4 

„ Malabar,. . 

— 


L 

-- - 

2 

Aden. 

— 

-—- * 

• - iJ ' 

for 

_ 

117 

„ Concan, ... .. 

\ % 

| ■ 

sr-Hie idca^ 

-- 

42 

„ „ Foreign, . 



?*5, 

Cou i the hoft 

- 

5 

9 i Guzerat, ... ... ... ... 


"" qe - _ 

4,214 

Total, . 

rwt;„ *23 

v 'ImsL a 

D i 

5.705 

Value. 

- ' yi." i, 

__!-- 

yfis, Iron. ti* 
^ *»ore sen 

> 

Ha. 10,€kfv£r | 


The details of the foregoing tables do not yet 
give a complete view even of the external com¬ 
merce of Coco-nut products, for the Imports and 
Exports by land from or into neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts or from and into Foreign States do not ap¬ 
pear. And of those imported, the quantities re¬ 
tained for home consumption are not distinguish, 
ed from those jwhich are re-exported, and which, 
though they cannot be enumerated again in the 


grand total, yet contribute to the activity of com¬ 
merce. We have, therefore, prepared the follow¬ 
ing table of the Re-Exports of Cocoa-nut pro¬ 
ducts, from the same official Reports. Some 
discrepancies appear, as, for instance, no Cocoa- 
nuts are entered as exported from Malabar, Ca- 
nara, or Goa ; and yet, in the Bombay lists, they 
are stated to be largely imported from these very 
districts. 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


Re-Exports. 

Cocqa-nuts. 

Kernels. 

Oil 

Coir and Coir 
Rope. 

1 } -> Jl( 

From Calcutta. 



’ ' 


To United Kingdom . 

— 

— 

— 

265 

„ Penang. 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Total., 

11 | - 

— 

— 


Value.,, 

• 


t 

- 

Ra. 1.161 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Re-Exports. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Kernels. 

on. 

Coir and Coir 
Rope. 

From Yizagapatam. 

To Bengal ... .. . ... 

664,455 

— 

— 

— 

From Malabar. 




Cwt. 5.193 

To United Kingdom ... .. 

• 


19,999 

„ Arabian Gulf . 

— 


— 

1,2.89 

France #. ... ... ... .... 

— 

—- 


126 

„ Ceylon . 


344 

3,400 

504 

„ Mauritius and Bourbon 

_ 

«— 

— 

69 

„ Bengal . . 

— 

411 

— 

4,308 

u Bombay ... ... ... ... 

— 

4,330 

— 

9,720 

Total... 

664,455 

Cwt. 5,085 

Gals. 35,062 

Cwt. 21,203 

Value.. 


11s. 17,135 

Rs. 7,545 

11s. 66.983 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


To United Kingdom ... . 

. . 

r ■ - 

„ Mauritius . 

— 

— 

„ African Coast. 

— 

— 

„ North America. 

— 

— 

„ Arabian and Persian Gulfs ... 

— 

Cwt. 108 

„ Calcutta . 

26,300 

12,434 

„ Cutch . 

1,109,799 

1,265 

Soumeianee... 

625 

37 

j, Goa ».• .«• 

— 

3 

„ Malabar and Canara. 

—• 

— 

,, Aden ... ... ... ... ... 

-> 

.— 

„ Sindh. 

134,355 

9,800 

„ Concan, British ... ... .. 

8,531,025 

51,953 

„ „ Foreign,. . 

— 

149 

„ Guzerat. 

12,685,658 

19,319 

„ „ Foreign. 

933,835 

8 

Total.Mds... 

23,421,597 

Cwt. 95,079 

Value. 1 

Hs. 373.743 

Rs. 452.605 



In the Imports into Bombay from the African 
Coast, there appears an article entitled Cocoa-nut 
Jarry, of which 449, valued at 386 rupees, were 
imported ; and there were re-exported, 2SO, va¬ 
lued at 170 rupees, to the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs, and 2600, valued at 43 rupees, to Sindh. 
Here there is evident discrepancy, but the total 
is made 2880, valued at 213 rupees. In addi¬ 
tion to these purely Indian exports and imports, 
it must be remembered that this Palm is exten¬ 
sively cultivated, and everywhere equally useful. 
The culture has greatly increased in Ceylon, as 
well as on the Malabar coast of India. The im¬ 
ports of Oil .we here see have greatly increased, 
and amounted, in the year 1853, to 164,196 
cwt.; and will probably continue to increase, as 
it will be long before there is a limit to the de¬ 
mand. Of Coir, about three millions of pounds 
used to be manufactured in Ceylon, when the 
Dutch held that colony. In the year 1888, there 
were imported into Britain—of Coir rope and 
twine, 5842 cwt., and of Coir fit for making 


into mats, 167 tons 13 cwt. Of the imports of 
Coir, &c., from Malabar and from Ceylon, we may 
form some idea, from the following note, from the 
best authority, that of the Messrs. Noble, who 
state respecting the “ imports from Cochin of 
Coir yarn, rope, junk, and fibre into this country 
that there exist no certain data in this article on 
which to form a correct judgment (a great por¬ 
tion being taken into the same ship, both at 
Cochin and Ceylon, as broken storeage, of which 
a very uncertain account is kept), a general idea 
can only be given of quantities, which are 
as under: 


Coir Yarn, - 
„ Rope, 

„ Jnnk, - 
„ Fibre, 


about 1300 tons annual] v. 
„ 800 
„ 1000 
.. 150 


« From Ceylon we get rather over 2000 tons of 
yam and about 900 tons ot rope. Junk is 
now only a small article from this port. Of 
fibre we get about 260 tons to 300 tons. — 
Boyle. 
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colchicum. 

(277*5) COIX, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order of Grasses. And of the species, 
C. Lachryma, has hard strong fruits, which are 
known by the name of Job’s Tears. These 
fruits are supposed by some writers to be strength¬ 
ening and diuretic.— Engl. Cyc. page 60. 

(2774) COIX INDICA. Coix millet. A 
Burmese species of Coix, Job’s tears, has large 
esculent seeds which are parched, like Indian 
corn in America, and they are often for sale in 
the Tenasserira bazars.— Ma*on. 

(2775) COIX LACIIRYMA, is extensively 
cultivated in the South of China, for weaving 
floor-matting of various degrees of fineness, the 
coarser kinds of which are used also for con¬ 
structing sheds to screen workmen when build¬ 
ing houses and even the walls of the huts tenant¬ 
ed by the poor; the best comes from Lientan, 
west of Canton. No grasses sire cultivated in 
China for food for animals, lmt, the country pro¬ 
duces many species fitted for rearing Hocks and 
herds.— William*' Middle Kingdom, page 277. 
A great deal of Coix (Job’s tears) is cultivated 
in the Khasia Hills about Moflong: it is of a dull 
greenish purple, and though planted in drills, 
and carefully hoed and weeded, is a very ragged 
crop. The shell of the cultivated sort is soft, 
and the kernel is sweet; whereas the wild Coix 
is so hard that it cannot be broken by the teeth. 
Each plant branches two or three times from the 
base, and from seven to nine plants grow in each 
square yard of soil : the produce is small, not 
above thirty or forty fold .—Hooker Him. Jour. 
Vol. ii. page 289. 

(2776) COLCHICACE/E. MblanthacEjE, 
R, Brown. Herbaceous plants. Root fibrous or 
fasciculate. Rhizoma sometimes a fleshy corm, 
sometimes creeping horizontally. Stem simple, 
seldom branched. Flowers complete, or from 
abortion unisexual, often radical. Perianth free, 
corol-like, 6-leaved, all distinct, or united at 
the base into a tube. Stamens 6, inserted 
into the receptacle, or into the perianth. An¬ 
thers opening outwards. Ovary 3-celled. Style 
3-parted. Ovules affixed to the inner angle of the 
cells. Capsule divisible into 3. Seeds with a 
membranous testa. Embryo straight within a 
fleshy or cartilaginous albumen, (if. Brown 
chiefly.) The Melauthucere are allied to Junceac 
and to Liliace®, are found in temperate parts of 
the world, and are remarkable for secreting Vera- 
tria.— Boyle. 

(2777) COLCHICUM. The Cormus and Seeds 
of Colchicum autumnale, Linn. Colchicum, or 
Meadow Flower, is well described by Dioscorides. 
It was used by the Arabs, and is their sorinjan ; 
they give kuljikoon as its Greek name. The Her- 
modactyls (Sweet and Bitter torinjan of the Arabs) 
of the later Greeks and Arabs wene no doubt species 
of this genus. Dr. Royle’s specimens have been 
described by Dr. Pereira.— Boyle, p. 601. A tine- 


COLOCASIA. 

tore of Hcrmodactyl is prepared by taking Her- 
modactyl ( toorinjan tulk) powdered five ounces, 
proof spirit two pints; and in use and dose 
is the same as of the colchicum tincture, for 
which on emergency this may be substituted.— 
O'Shaughnessy. c 

(2778) COLEOPTERA, ( Ko\t6rrrtpa ) a name 
first applied by Aristotle (‘ Hist, Anim.’ i. &c.), 
and now universally adopted, to designate one of 
the orders into which Insects are divided, the spe¬ 
cies of which order are commonly known by the 
name of Beetles. The insects, then, which consti¬ 
tute the order Oeleoptera, may be characterised as 
having four wings, of which the two superior are 
not suited to flight, but form a covering and 
protection to the two inferior, and are of a hard 
and horny or parchment-like nature, and when 
closed, their inner margins, which are straight, 
touch and form a longitudinal suture (Jig. 16, c .); 
the inferior wings, when not in use, are folded 
transversely under the superior, and are mem¬ 
branous. From this character of having the 
wings in a sheath, the term Coleoptera was ap¬ 
plied, it being composed of the two Greek words 
ko\*6s a sheath, and Tcrtpa, wings. The supe¬ 
rior wings, which form the sheath, are generally 
called elytra.— Engl. Cyc. page 62. 

(2779) COLEUS BARBATUS, a very aro- 
jnatic plant of India, of the family Labiatac.— 

O'Sh. page 491. 

(2780) COLE-WORTS. Brassica oleracea, A 
variety of cabbage, of little value for the plains, 
might succeed on the hills, requires treatment 
similar to cabbage.— Jaffrey. 

(2781) COLLINS1A. ScropJtularineoe. Col- 
linsia Graniufloka.— These plants are most¬ 
ly all of a bright colour, and well adapted for 
borders to a flower garden, the colours are 
mostly yellow ; but the Scabriuscula is red and 
yellow, these plants require a tolerable good 
soil with plenty of water.— Riddell. Seeds of 
this annual often come to Madras, usefulness 
very doubtful owing to its tender nature ; the 
generally cultivated varieties are natives of Cali¬ 
fornia.— Jaffrey. 

(2782) COLLOMIA OOCCINKA. Polemo- 
niacere. —These plants have a weedy appearance 
and though cultivated in Europe are hardly 
worth the trouble.— Riddell. 

(2783) COLOCASIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Aracea. The 
species are excessively acrid ; the leaves of C. - 
esculenta excite a violent salivation and burning 
sensation in the mouth. Notwithstanding this 
property many of the species are used as food 
by the natives of the South of Europe. The 
leaves and roots of C. esculenta, C. kimalensis, 

C. antiquorum , and 0. nuceronata, under the 
names of’Cocoa-nut, Eddotts, and lams, when 
boiled or roasted* are common articles of diet in 



COLOCYNTH. 

hot couut-ries. Whole fields of C. macrorhiza 
are cultivated in the South Sea Islands under 
the name of Tara or Kopeh roots. In the Hima- 
lavas the specifi3 which is called C. himalensis 
forms a chief portion of the food of the Hill 
tribes. Medicinally the root is stimulant, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant. The whole of the 
species are remarkable for containing a milky 
juice. They are cultivated in Portugal, Greece, 
and Egypt.— Engl- fy c - P- 69- Wight describes 
Colocasia antiquorum, cuculata, fornicata, Indica, 
montana, nymphaeifolia, odora, and virosa. 

(2784) COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM. This 
plant of the arum tribe is grown bv the natives 
of Tenasserim for its tubers, that supply the place 
of potatoes. — Matson. 

(27So) COLOCYNTH, Cithullits ( Cucumis, 
faun.) Colocvnthis. Coloquintida, Bitter Apple, 
Bitter Cucumber. 


ltiiu-cil, Ahab. 

Aliikkal, Hf.nu. 
TiUa.Oonimodoo, Cyng. 
ludraliun ka-phul, Duk. 
Hitter appelra, Dirr. 

Hiihak, Egviw. 

< oloquiate, Fit. 
Koloqiriaten, Gnu. 

1 mi rain, Giz. HtNO. 
Coloquintida, lx. 
tlunr.il, Puns. 

Viskala, lndravaruni, Sans. 


Coloquintidns, Si*. 
Peyeooinutikai, Ynrrie Coo 
mut’e kai, Tam. 
Poolsakia. 'IV r. 

Colocynthis. [,. E. I). 
Peponmu Pulpa exsieeata, 
L. I). 

Pulp of the fruit, E. 
Cuntmis, Linn, (now Citrul- 
lus) Colocynthis. 
Colocynth. 

Mo lure in Monadelph in Linn. 


The Coloeyuth (koKvk^is of the Greeks and 
Jlnncal of the Arabs) lias been used in medicine 
from the earliest times, and is one of the plants 
supposed to be the Pakyoth or wild gourd of 
Scripture. Annual Herb. Boots thick, whitish. 
Stems procumbent, angular, hispid. Leaves 
cordate-ovate, divided into many lobes; lobes 
obtuse (but rather acute in the Linmean speci¬ 
men, and as represented by St. and (’ll. iii. t. 
188, front a plant grown in Chelsea Garden from 
seed sent from the Mediterranean, of a bright 
green on the upper surface, whitish below, and 
muricated, from being covered with small white 
hairs and often hair-bearing tubercles. Petioles 
■as long as the lamina. Tendrils short. Flowers 
axillary, solitary, stalked. Calyx with 5 subu¬ 
late segments. Female flowers with the tube of 
the calyx globose, and somewhat hispid, the 
limb campanulate, with narrow segments. Pe¬ 
tals small, yellow, with greenish veins, scarcely 
adherent to each other and to the calyx. Fruit 
globose, smooth, about the size of an orange, 
with a thin but dense rind, 6-ceUed, pulp very 
bitter- Seeds ovate, not marginate, whitish, 
sometimes brownish, bitter. Extending from 
the south of Europe to Syria and the south of 
inclia. Found in various parts of India, as on 


the sandy lands of Coromandel {Roxburgh), Pe- 
ntnsula ( fVight), Decca a (Col. Sykes), sea-shores 
?./• ? zerat < Q*b*on), Kaira (Burns), near Delhi 

bin Bengal Dispensatory 


COLOPHANE. 

also ( Falconer). Dr. Jtoyle had heard of it in 
this direction, but on sending for Tndraym and 
Bisloombah plants, which are Arabian and Indian 
names for the Colocynth, a species of a nearly 
allied species, with oval instead of globular fruit, 
was obtained. This he named C. Pseudo-Colo- 
cynthis, and figured (Himal. Bol. t. 47. fig- 2). 
A good supply of Colocynth may therefore be 
obtained for the public service or for commerce, 
from India, whence it has sometimes been im¬ 
ported ; north of Africa, Egypt, and Nubia. 
It. is possible that in some of t he localities usual¬ 
ly cited, some nearly allied species may be found 
instead of the true Colocynth. Colocynth oc¬ 
curs in two forms. 1. Unpeeled, from Mogu- 
dore, in its entire state, and covered by its hard 
yellow rind. 2. Reeled, from the Levant, North 
of Africa, and South of Spain; with the rind 
peeled or pared off, and the pulp dried, when 
the fruit is ripe. It then appears in the shape 
of white balls, which are light, porous, and 
spongy, but tough, usually with the seeds form¬ 
ing about of the whole weight. The smaller 
variety of fruit is considered the best, and is 
sometimes imported with the seeds removed. 
This is always required to be done before any 
preparations can be made. The seeds are bitter; 
but a good deal of the bitterness may be remov¬ 
ed by repeated washings in water. The pulp is 
without odour, but is nauseously and perma¬ 
nently bitter. It is with difficulty reduced to 
powder (Pondre de Coloquinte), and may there¬ 
fore with a magnifier be seen in pills which have 
been made up with the pulp instead of from the 
Extract. Both water and Alcohol extract its 
active properties. Analyzed by Meisner, the 
pulp was found to contain of Fixed Oil 4 2, 
Bitter Besin, 13‘2, Bitter Principle (Colocynthin) 
14-4, Extractive 10, Gummy matters 30, Phos¬ 
phate of Lime and Magnesia, 5 7, Lignin 19 2. 
The Colocynthin is not, however, a pure vegeta¬ 
ble principle. Examined by Herbergcr and 
Braconnot, it was of a reddish-yellow colour in 
mass, but yellow when in powder, transparent 
and friable, excessively bitter, burning like resins, 
soluble in five parts of cold and in less boiling 
water; equally soluble both in Alcohol and 
Ether. Acids and the deliquescent salts precipi¬ 
tate it as a coherent and viscid mass ; alkalis do 
not precipitate it, neither does gall-nut when it 
is quite pure. It contains Nitrogen, and, ac¬ 
cording to Braconnot, restores the colour of 
Litmus reddened by acid. (Soubeiran.) Action. 
Uses. Colocynth is a powerful Ilydrogogue 
Cathartic, but an irritant poison in large doses. 
— Royle, p. 494. Dr. Burn states colocynth 
of two kinds, occur in Guzerat, the Cucumis co¬ 
locynthis, and the C. pseudocolctcynthis. — Spry’s 
Suggest, p. 43. 

(2786) COLOPHANE. This is a resinous 
powder procured in a peculiar way by treating 
Pine Besin with nitric acid. Its febrifuge proper- 
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COLOMBO BOOT. 

ties have been attested by 55 rases from distin¬ 
guished practitioners, but Military Surgeons at 
Ajaccio, Borne and Rochefort, think very slightly 
of its powers, and it is not a substance likely 
ever to become of any importance in medicine. 

(2787) COLOTHONIA, (in French the wood 
is called Bois de Colophane), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order burner a ce<r. 
has an urceolar, bluntly 3-lobed calyx; 5-roun¬ 
dish ovate petals inserted under the disc; imbri¬ 
cated in the bud: 6 stamens one half shorter 
than the petals ; equal in length to the calyx ; 
the disc 6-lobed. It is to this genus that De Can¬ 
dolle refers the tree producing the Bois de Colo¬ 
phane of the island of Mauritius, and calls it C. 
Mauritiana. In his description of the tree he 
says the fruit is unknown. Lindley, in his * Flora 
Medica/ gives Golophonia Mauritiana , De Caud. 
Bnrsera paniculata, Lam-, Amyris Zeylanica, 
Rot/., and Balmmodendron Zeylanicum , DeCand., 
as synonyms of Canarium commune. This last 
is described as a small tree with 7-11 leaflets 


on long stalks, Ovate-oblong, acute or shortly 
acuminated, quite entire, stipules oval; the pan¬ 
icles of flowers terminal, divaricating; the 
flowers 2-3 together; almost sessile ; when young 
covered over by broad ovate concave silky 
bracteala, the calyx silky externally, the drupes ob¬ 
long, black. The bark of this plant yields a 
limpid oil, with a pungent turpentine smell, 
which congeals into a buttery camphoraceous 
substance. It possesses the same properties as 
Copaiba. Don says :—.“When the nuts are mature 
they contain a sweet kernel, which docs not be¬ 
come rancid, and which resembles a sweet chest¬ 
nut ; they are eaten both raw and dressed by the 
inhabitants of the Moluccas, Banda and New 
oil is expressed from them, 
the table when fresh, and for 
bread is also made from them, 
for the table. Eaten fresh 
they are apt to bring on diarrhmas and dysente¬ 
ries, and to occasion an oppression at the breast.” 
The same tree is also said to yield East Indian 
Elemi. It. is a native of the continent of India 
and of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
— Eng. Gyc. Vol. II. page 70. 

(2788) COLOMBO ROOT, Calumbo Root. 


Guinea: and an 
which is used at 
lamps when stale; 
cakes, biscuits, &c. 


COLUMBID.E. 

moisture from the air. Colombo-root is ver 
subject to decay by worms, and is therefore ge 
nerally packed iu black-pepper to preserve it. I 
is brought to Bombay from\ Mozambique ; am 
is re-exported to England.— ~ 

(2789) COLOURS, from 
dora, are procurable in South 
following places:— 

Alumina coloured with madder lake 
(prepared from the muujecthor Rubin 
tmetoria), 

Antwerp red,. 

Burnt gienna* 

Bright yellow ochre, ... 

Brown ochre, 

Cologne brown. 

Cream colored ochre. 

1 >:trk shade of grey ochre 
Dark umbre, 


hulbter. 

the mineral king 
rn India from tin 


Deep veliow ochre (common in the ba* I 
r.ars of Madras. i Maanis ‘ 


(Chingleput. 

Jbnijam. 

Ihtilg near Salem, 
Hill*- near Cuddapah. 
Uiingrteput. 
Keilgheirry Hill*. 
Hills neur^ Salem. 
Outturn HihN 
Neilgherry Hill*?. 


near Salem. 

Hills near Chingleput. 
Bimlipatam. 
Bangalore. 


Rad ice di Columbo. It. 
llaiz deX'alumba, Fort. 
Raiz dc Colombo, Sr. 
Columboo vayr, Tam. 


Kalamboo kboo, Cl no. 

Colombo wortel, DUT. 
ltacine dc Cduiubo, Fjl 
K olumba wursrL Ger.V 
Kolumb-ka jur, Gtjt. HtND. 

The Colombo plant (Gocculus pahiatm), is pro¬ 
duced on the Eastern Coast of Africa, and in 
small quantities in Malabar. As met with in 
commerce, it is in slices of one or two inches in 
diapi^tcr, one-eiglitfe to half an inch thick, occa¬ 
sionally perforated in the centre, much wrinkled, 
grayish externally, and a dull yfcllow within ; 
the taste is exceedingly lntter, smell heavy, 
powder of .a grey colour) and very apt to attract had a song, very different from the mere cooing 


Flesh coloured ochre. 

Indian red.. 

Iron sand,.. 

Lavender coloured ochre, . 

^ «•''»* (prepared from the ycl-j. Nuttum nju> 

Bale yellow ochre, .in Nuttum Hilts. 

Peroxide of manganese. Mahrntla Country. 

. ., , * , c Ymnnagarum and Gol. 

Plumbago or black lead,.{ conduit. 

Puce eoloured ochre,. Bangalore. 

Purple ochre, .Hills near Chingleput. 

Raw umber,.. ... Neilgherry Hills. 

Raw sienna, .near Salem, 

Roman ochre,. Chingleput. 

Salmon coloured ochre,. Salem. 

Silvery white kaolin,. Bimlipatam. 

Ul |‘3i‘ rin0 (prel>arcd fr ° m the lap ‘ S } from Bombay.. 

Venetian red,. in the Bazars in Madras. 

Warm stone coloured ochre, ... ... near Chingleput. 

White ochre Or porcelain earth, ... Bangalore. 

(2790) OOLUBRID/E, a family of snakes, 
the last of the sub-order Colubrina of Dr. J. E. 
Gray. The Colubrina include the families Hy¬ 
drides, Boidre, and Colubridse.— Eng. Gyc. p. 7L 
(2791) COLUBRINA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Rhamnacecc. 
Eng. Gyc. p. 71. 

(2792) COLUMBIDjE, a natural family of 
Birds, comprising the Pigeons, Doves, and 
Turtles. The distribution of this family is very 
extensive, the form occurring almost everywhere, 
except within the frigid Zones. The species 
are most abuudant in Southern Asia and the 
Great Indian Archipelago, 
linition includes the Golumbidte, to 
shall refer in the present article :—Bill moderate, 
compressed, covered at the base of the upper 
mandible with a soft skin, in which the nostrils 
are pierced, and more or less curved at the point. 
Feet with three divided toes in front, and one 
behind.— Eng. Cyc. 

Vinago (Cuvier.) The species of vinago in¬ 
habit intertropical Asia and Africa. They feed 
on berries and fVuits. They are shy and 
timid, and inhabit the woods; Mr. Selby gives 
the following, on the authority of Mr. Neill, 
who, speaking, of Vinago sphenura , says : “ I 
had two, but both, I believe, were males. Both 


The following de- 
which we 
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f the ringdove. When they sang in concert 
i»ev gave the same little tune, but on different 
eys. After the death of one, the survivor used 
9 * sing at command, or, at all events when iu- 
ited to it by beginning its tune.” 

Vinag f aromatica. —It is the Columbia aroma - 
tea of Latham. “ The Aromatic Vinago is of a 
nild and timorous disposition, and is generally 
een in flocks or societies, except during the pe¬ 
tal of reproduction, when they pair, and re- 
ire to the recesses of the forest. The nest, is 
iimple, and composed of a few twigs loosely put 
together, and the eggs are two. 

Garpophaga (Selby.) C. oceanica. It is the 
Columba oceanica of lesson. This species, ac¬ 
cording to Lesson, is the Moulouesse, or Mou- 
leux, of the natives of Ovalan, and though it ap¬ 
proaches the Nutmeg Pigeon, Columba ( Carpo - 
phmja) onea , very nearly, it differs from it in 
size, being one-third less, and in the distribution 
of some of its colours. “The Nutmeg Pigeon 
lives more particularly in the eastern Moluccas, 
and especially at New Guinea and Waigion, 
while the Oceanic Fruit-Pigeon is abundant in ' 
the little isle of Oualan, in the midst of the great 
archipelago of the Carolines, and seems to exist 
in the Pelew Islands, where Wilson mentions it 
under the name of eyep.” Lesson further ob¬ 
serves, that it may be possibly spread over the 
Philippines, and at Magindanao. 

Geo/dtilut nicobaricus. It is the Columba ni- 
cobarica of Latham, the C. Gallu» of Wagler. 
It inhabits the isles of Nicobar, .lava, Sumatra, 
and many of the Moluccas. Authors differ 
about its habits, some asserting that its nest is 
placed on the ground, and that the female lavs 
several eggs, the young running as soon as 
hatched; but Mr. Bennett, who saw them iu 
Mr. Beale’s aviary at Macao, says that they were 
usually seen perched upon the trees, even upon 
the loftiest branches, and adds, that they build 
their rude nests and rear their young upon trees 
similar to all the pigeon tribe. 

Lophyrw coronatus. It is the Columba coro- 
nata of I .at ham ; Pkasianus Cridatus Indicus of 
Brisson; Columbi Hocco, Le Vaill.; Colombe 
Galline Goura, Temm.; Great Crowned Pigeon, 
Edw. A speeies surpassing in size all the other 
f Columbidffi. Total length from 27 to 28 inches. 

| This bird is found in many of the islands of the 
great Indian group. Not rare in Java and 
§ Banda, abundant in New Guinea and in most of 
I the Moluccas. Nest built in trees ; eggs two ; 

I C 0 7 ,n B °f the male hoarse, accompanied by a 
I noise somewhat like that of a turkey-cock when 
| *trutting. Its food consists of berries, seed, 
H grain, ke. Flavour of the flesh said to be ex- 
« ** this magnificent and beautiful 

bud, says Mr. Selby, “ we observe a combine- 
twn ofform different from that of the ground- 
p pigeons; for, instead of the marked affinity to 
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the typical rasorial families, the Pavonidee and 
Telraonidar, so decidedly exhibited by these 
species, both in their mode of life and in their 
deviation from the usual Columbine figure, we 
have in the present instance, ait approximation 
of structure much nearer that of some of the 
Cracidw, another tribe of birds which constitutes 
an aberrant family of the Rasorial 'Order; and it 
is on this account we think that this bird cannot 
well be placed in the same division with the 
ground-doves but must constitute the type of a 
separate group.”— Bug. Cyc. payee 72/75, 78, 
90 and 91. 

(2793) COLUTE A, a Papilionaceous genus 
of Exogenous Plants, consisting of hardy shrubs 
with pinnated leaves and inflated membranous 
pods, which explode when suddenly compressed, 
and which look like vegetable bladders, whence 
the common English name of Bladder-Senna. 
The species have yellow or yellow and red flowers 
of some beauty ; and are all found in the south 
of Europe, in Palestine, and in the Himalaya 
mountains.— Eng Cyc. page 93. 

(2794) COLYMBIDJE, a family of Swim¬ 
ming Minis ( Natatores ,) having a smooth, 
straight, compressed, and pointed bill. The 
species of Podiceps are called Grebes. They 
haunt the sea as well as the rivers, are excellent 
swimmers, and dive frequently, as all who have 
watched the'Dabchick or little Grebe ( Podiceps 
minor), and have been amused by its quickly 
repeated plungings, well know. They feed on 
small fishes, frogs, crustaceans, and insects, and 
their nests, formed of a large quantity of grass 
&c. are generally placed among reeds and cn- 
rices, and rise and fall with the water. Podi¬ 
ceps occipitalis (Lesson) may be taken as an 
example. This Grebe, according to M. Lesson, 
is remarkable for the delicate tints of its plu¬ 
mage, which is slate-gray (gris ardoise) above 
and of a satiny white below.— Engl. Cyc. p. 96. 

(2795) COMBRETACE/E, an order of Poly- 
petalous Exogenous Plants, with I-celled inferior 
fruit, the seeds of which arc solitary or nearly so, 
and pendulous, the stamens definite in number, 
and the cotyledons convolute. It cannot be doubt¬ 
ed that this order has a near relation to Myrtacea 
and especially to Punica. Dr. Lindley considers 
it to be in closer alliance with Lunraceae and 
Composite. The species known as Myrobalans 
are tropical shrubs or trees, with alternate or op¬ 
posite leaves destitute of stipules, and long slen¬ 
der stamens. The order does not contain any 
plants of much importance for their useful pro¬ 
perties. Some of them are astringent and used 
for tanning, and the kernels of others are eatable ; 
they are chiefly valued for their brightly coloured 
showy flowers, especially in the genus Combretum 
— Eva. Cyc. page 100. 

(2796) COMBRETUM WIGUTIANA. A 
fragrant flowered species of Combretum is com- 
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raqp on the hills, near Maulmein—it is a strag¬ 
gling shrub, with winged fruit.— Mason. 

(2797) COMBS. 

Peitincs, t’a. I Peltiui, It. 

Kaminn, Ger. I Peutes, Port. 

Knnghac, Guz. Hind. 1 Peinea, Sr. 

Combs are well-known implements formed of 
horn, bone, tortoise-shell, wood, &c. for clean¬ 
ing and adjusting the hair.— Faulkner. In 

Ceylon the marginal pieces of tortoise shell 
are used at Point de dalle in the manufac¬ 
ture of bracelets aud necklaces formed of a chain 
of shell, it resembles amber in appearance : these 
bear a higher price than such as formed by the 
darker shell. In Ceylon there is a great demand 
for tortoise-shell for the manufacture of Combs 
which are worn by males as well as females 
among the Cingalese. In the numerous excesses 
into which English costume has been carried the 
size of the back Comb worn by ladies has never 
attaiued that of the Cingalese men, who also wear 
a narrow long bent Comb across the forepart 
of the head—the lighter colored shell is most es¬ 
teemed by them. Five pounds is a moderate 
price for a tortoise shell back comb,which increas¬ 
es in value according to the size and quality of 
the shell : hair pins of tortoise-shell are worn by 
the women: gold and silver being substituted 
for full dress : these hair pins are among the 
articles purchased by passengers in the steam¬ 
boats.— Rhode M.S.S. 

(2798) CbMEPIIORUS a genus of Fishes 
belonging to the family of Gobies. There is only 
one species, which is found in the fresh-water 
lake of Baikal. It is not taken by the fisher¬ 
men, but is found dead on the shores after the 
severe storms to widen that lake is frequently 
exposed. The fish is about a foot in length, and 
of a soft greasy texture. It is collected and press¬ 
ed for oil, but is not eaten.— Engl. Cyc. p. 100. 

(2799) COMMELYNA. Commelynk.e. 
Some of the plants of this genus are very hand¬ 
some, the colour of the flowers mostly blue, and 
propagated by dividing the tubers.— Riddell. 
Wight describes Commelyua Beugnlensis; cris- 
tata'j hana; papilionacea; polyspatlui; and scapi- 
flpra. 

(2800) COMMELYNA COMMUNIS, Lin.— 
Calf-Grass. 

Kunnoo koottie pi 1 loo, I Neeroo kussnvoo, Tel. 

Tam. I Vatsa prinni, ;?ans. 

The succulent leaves of this plant, which is 
improperly called a grass, are used by the Hin¬ 
doos of the southern provinces for feeding young 
calves, when -they wish to vyean them from their 
milk. The plant has a small delicate blue flower 
and is found growing on the banks of water 
courses; along which it spreads rapidly sending 
suckers into the ground.— Ainslie’s Mat. Med. 
page 801. Mr. Jaffrcy describes the Commelyna 
coffitnuuis uuder the Tapiul name of Kamjang- 
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keeray, as a weed with pretty blue, flowers, com¬ 
monly found in lawns; the leaves are used by 
the natives mixed with other greens, , '. 

(2801) COMMELYNA NUDIFLORA, is a 
species of cucumber which Dr. Honigberger re¬ 
ceived from the Himalayas under the ^ame of 
Kandoolee. 

(2802) COMMIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order, Ewphorbiocea. O. Co¬ 
chin-chimnsis is a small tree with a resinous 
juice. It has alternate entire smooth leaves. 
The male flowers are amentaceous, the catkins 
consisting of imbricated 1-flowered scales, axil¬ 
lary and short; the female flowers, racemose 
terminal, and small. This tree yields a gum 
which possesses emetic and purgative properties. 
It is recommended in cases of dropsy, but has 
not been introduced into European practice. It 
is a native of Cochin Cliina. 

(2803) COMMIPHORA MADAGASCAR- 
ENS1S. ( Lindl. FI. Med. 173.) Syn. Amyris Com¬ 
miphora, ( Roxb. FI. lnd. ii 244.) Balsamoden- 
dron? Commiphora, ( Wight and Arnott, Prod. 
i. p. 9(3.) T his is a native of Sylhet, Assam, 
and Madagascar; it blossoms in the Botanic 
Garden of Calcutta about February and March, 
but seldom ripens its seed. It has been briefly 
noticed under .its synonim. A resinous substance 
named Googul, (Hind.) Moogl (Arab) is met with 
in all the bazars of India. It much resembles 
myrrh, and is said by some good authorities to 
constitute the bulk of the article exported from 
Bengal as East Indian myrrh. Royle considers the 
Googul identical with the Bdellium of commerce 
and he ingeniously traces in Budleyoon and Ma- 
ddkon (the Greek synonymes of Googul), the 
BSeWiou and of Di'oscorides. A tree in the 

Seharuupore Garden, pointed out as the Googul 
tree, had scaly bark exactly conformable to Rox¬ 
burgh’s description of his Amyris. Bdellium, l)r. 
Ainslie, vol. i. p. 29, gives an excellent sum¬ 
mary of all the information extant when his work 
was published, regarding this interesting sub¬ 
stance. He adduces as synonymes, Bdellium. 
Kookool, Tam., Googooloo. Tel., Googula. Ciu., 
Aflatoon, Arab., Mqkul, Fers., Googul, Hind., 
known as Bdellium. He desertbes the gum resin 
as serai-pellucid, yellowish, or brown, inodorous 
and brittle, softening between the fingers, in. ap¬ 
pearance not unlike myrrh, of bitterish taste, 
and rather strong smell. He states however 
that it i$ all brought from Arabia and Persia, 
where the tree is oalled Durukht-i-mukul. Iu the 
bazars of India it is said that the googul “ comes 
from the Hills.” (Rqyle, p. 177.) The medicinal 
properties of Bdellium are exactly like those of 
myrrh, and being mudh cheaper, it may be ptre- 
f en ^for Dispensary Skaughnmy, 

. (2804) CGMOCLADIADENTATA, of Cuba, 

is remarkable for a milky corrosive juice which. 
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turns to a filed black cMur.—Q'Shanghnetsy, 
page 881 - 

/2805) COMPASS. ; 

gJCiUi.TUii. 1BtaWs.IT. 

SKfl... DOT. (joihpoMo demnrtar. PoRT. 

Comvm de mer, Boussole. Koinpws kortbelnm Rus. 

# Sjocompnss, Agnja de inn* 

KouipaftS Gbr. ***** Sl> ' 


A well-known instrument, composed of a mag¬ 
netized needle and card, employed in directing 
the course of vessels at sea Faulkner. The 
compass, fornantical purposes, is, at present, used 
by the principal native traders of Southern and 
Eastern Asia and of the Archipelago. The Bu- 
gis of Celebes, for example, use small rude com¬ 
passes, made expressly for them by the Chinese 

of Batavia, at the very moderate cost of from 
one shilling to eighteen-pence a-piece. The di¬ 
rective power of the magnet is said to have been 
known to the Chinese for many ages,— by their 
own account, no less tlum '634 years before the 
birth of Christ.— Cravtfurd Diet, page 115. 
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account of these animals with their shells, in ar¬ 
ticles Mdlhtsca, Brachiopoda, Tnnicata, Conchi- 
fera, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, Cephaldpbda; also 
under the heads of the more important of the 
families and genera of the Mollusca, but mj ar¬ 
rangements to obtain the same have failed.— 
Eng. Ggc. p. 117.— Editor. 

(2810) CONDAMINEA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Cinchonaceee ,— 
Engl. Oyc. page 117. 

(2811) CONNESS1 BARK, TellIcherky 
Bark. 


Conessie, Fr. Corte-de-pa!a, PORT* 

Curavia, Curaija, Guz. Clitieree, Kutajn, $anr. 

Hind. Veppalei, Tam. 

Palapatta, Mai.ral. Pula codija, Munoopalft, 

Codaga pala, Mal. Tel. 

Oonessi hark is the produce of n plant belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Apocynacert^ a native 
of the western coast of Hindustan. It is the 
Wrightiu (Neriuni) av tidy neuter ica, and is a 
valuable astringent.— Engl. Oyc. page 122. Mr. 


(2806) COMPOSITE, the largest known 
natural order of Plants. It consists of Mono- 
petnlous Exogens with syngenesious stamens, 
and an erect solitary ovule in a simple 1-celled 
interior ovarv, the style of which is divided into j 
two arms ; the flowers are always arranged in j 
dense heads, or capitula, and are surrounded by j 
one or more external rows of bracts forming an j 
involucre.— Engl. Cgc. page 102. 

(2807) CONCH or CHANK SHELLS, j 
These and their uses have already been noticed 
under the heads, Bracelets and Chunks, to which 
reference can be made. The manufacture of rings 
for the arms and ancles, from conch-shells im¬ 
ported from the Malayan Archipelago, is still al¬ 
most confined to Dacca: the shells are sawn 
across for this purpose by semicircular saws, the 
hands and toes of the workman being both 
actively employed in the operation. The intro¬ 
duction of circular saws has been attempted by 
some European gentlemeu, but steadily resisted 
by the natives, despite their obvious advantages. 

( —Hooker Vol. II. page 254. 

(2808) CONCHA- FLTJVIATILlS. Sea-shell 
i; is used by the Hakims as a medicine, and with 
the common people, this river fresh water shell 
< serves for a spoon, out of which they take tlieir 
; medicine.— Honigbergcr, p. 280. 

\ (2180%) CONCHOLOGY is that branch of: 

j. sciSnce which teaches the Structure and forms of 
the Shulls which arfe the hard external covering 
1 of tike animals belonging to the class MoUusca. 
Although these Shells present great variety of 
forma, and are variously marked, they are only 
a subsidiary part oFthestrUcttfreof the aUittials 
ftp which tfoerbelbng. Hehc© 4 (m»ngst nature- 
'lists the Shdls ate only studied ill connection 
‘ %fth the Struhtirfe df fee animals which inhabit 
l\ hein; I wbuIdbaVe wished to have given an 


| Faulkner describes it ns a native of Ceylon, 
Mauritius the Malabar Coast, and ninny other 
i parts of India. It is astringent and bitter, and 
! is considered febrifuge ; it has also been given 
with alleged advantage in chronic dysentery. 
The seeds of the plant are termed [ndrajow. 
•— Faulkner. 

( 2812 ) CONESSI SEED. 

Lismi ul aswifeer. Arab. Imlrnvava, Sans. 

1 ndrajow, (ii z. Hind. Veppalei arisee, Tam. 

Ahir, Fers. 

The seed of VYrightia antidysenterica (Neriuni 
anlidt/senlericuni), are covered with a kind of 
downy tuft, somewhat resembling the down of 
the thistle. Two kinds are distinguished,^ the 
1 street and hitter. The former has a pleasant taste 
not unlike that of oats, which they also resemble 
somewhat in appearance; but are longer and 
more slender. Au infusion of the roasted seed 
is given as a safe and gentle restrainer in bowel 
complaints; the decoction is employed in fever 
cases. The latter are intensely bitter, and used 
as a vermifuge. —Faulkner. 

(2813) CONFECTION OF BLACK PEP¬ 
PER. In compounding this drug in India, for 
elecampane root (inula helenium), Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy recommUU^s the substitution of the goonch 
root, Abrus precatorius. The Edinburgh Phar¬ 
macopeia uses liquorice root and for the fennel 
seeds of the London preparation, the seeds .of, 
Panmuhori, or Sonf, (Famiculum paumorium) 
arc an adequate substitute.— Betig. Fluor, p. 278. 

(2814) CONFERVJB abound in the .warm 
water from the hot springs of Soorujkkund, in 
Behiar, and two species, one ochteOUs brown, and 
the other green, occur oil the ; margin ox the 
tanks theriiselves, and in the hottest Water ; the 
browh is capable of bearihgthe greatest heat and 
forms a belt in deeper water thaii the green : 
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both appear in broad luxuriant strata, wherever 
the temperature is cooled down to 168° and as 
•low as 90 °.-—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1 . p. 28. 

(2815) CONIUM MACULATUM, linn. 
Conii Folia, L. E. P. Conii Fructus. L. Leaves 
and Fruit of Hemlock. There is little , doubt of 
this being the kwhov ot the Greeks, nnd the 
eicnta of the Romans, as lias been long supposed 
and as has been well argued by Pr. Pereira. 
This must not, from the similarity of name, be 
confounded with Cicuta maculata. Cicuta virosa 
occurs in Cashmere, where it is called Zehr- 
googul , or poison turnip. Persian, Salep-e-Shaitan 
or Pevil’s Salep. The objection that it is not 
so clearly described as to be readily distinguish¬ 
ed from other Umbellifene, would apply to ac¬ 
counts of many ofhciual plants, even in compara¬ 
tively modern works. It is the shokrau of 
the Arabs, who give chuuinn tts the Greek 
name.— Royle. Coiiium Maculatum. (Spotted 
Hemlock.) K uyuoe, Dios. i3 found in Europe, 
east of Asia and America. This plant is of 
great importance as a medicine, ami derives ad¬ 
ditional celebrity from being considered to have 
■been used as the Athenian state poison, by which 
Socrates and Phocion perished. In the form 
of fruit, in locality (Crete and Candia), in the 
effects as a poison, and in some properties as a 
remedy, this article corresponds exactly with the 
descriptions of Pioscorides and Micamler—one 
very strong fact is, that no other poisonous Um¬ 
belliferous plant is found in Greece but this, 
which grows plentifully in the localities from 
which historians state the Athenian poison was 
gathered. For medical uses the extract of hem¬ 
lock is chiefly employed as an anodyne in scro¬ 
fulous or cancerous affections. In rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and painful ulcerations, especially 
those of a syphilitic character, hemlock is employ¬ 
ed with decided benefit. Hemlock poultices , pre¬ 
pared in various ways, are often applied with 
great advantage to irritable sores, particularly 
those of a cancerous, or scrofulous, or syphilitic 
character; 2 ounces of the extract with a pint of 
water thickened by linseed meal constitute the 
Loudon form. The bruised leaves themselves 
are occasionally employed : an ointment is made 
according to tne Publin Pharmacopoeia, by boil¬ 
ing the fresh leaves in prepared lard, and is much 
used in the cases above mentioned, and also as 
au application to painful piles.— O’ Skaughnessy, 
pages 371. 

(2816) CONG ANT, a Hood or Pent House, 
made of reeds, in the Western parts of Tinne- 
velly, to protect tire person from rain. 

(2817) CONGEA, In the neighborhood of 
Mauknain and Amherst, but rarely in the south¬ 
ern provinces, the forest scenery is often orna¬ 
mented with the numerous large purple bracts 
surrounding the small inconspicuous flowers of a 


CONOCARPUS ACUMINATA. 

species of congea. In the ^distance it bears a 
strong resemblance to the dogwood tree of the 
Ohio valley when in flower. There are three dif¬ 
ferent species in the Tenasserim Provinces, Con¬ 
gea azurea, C. tomentosa, C. velulina, but they 
are nil called by the same native names.— 
Mason. r 

(2818) CONGEA VILLOSA, has leaves of 
heavy smell, and is used by the natives in medi¬ 
cine. — O’ Skaughnessy, page 486. Wight gives 
Congea azurea, 1479 ; velutina, 1479 fc 1566 ; 
cillosa, 1479 ; and tomentosa, 1479 or 1565. 

(2819) CONIFER.E, a natural order of Gyrr- 
nospermous Exogens (called by Pr. Lindlcy Pi- 
nacere), consisting of resinous, mostly ever-green, 
hard-leaved trees or shrubs. Inhabiting all those 
parts of the world in which arborescent plants 
can exist. —Eng. Ggc. p. 123. In Sikkim and 
Bhootan, there are twelve Conifem, viz. Juniper, 
3; Yew; Abies Webbiana, Brunnonianu, and 
Smithiana ; 'Larch; Pinna (< exeelsa and longi- 
folia, and l , odo( v t ,vt ' 3 ' i, ^rttolia. Oi c-r.hese, four, 
viz. Larch, Cupi® 9 '* 8 funebris, Podocarphtng nerii- 
folia and Abics/l'IDoniaun, are not oommouv. to 
the Nortli-wqfM; Hiurifefeye, west-of -Nepal, jy^nrl 
the other eight are common. Of the 13 ne&Mves 
of the N (mh -west Provinces ag&afonly the fol¬ 
lowing live, Junipcrus communis; the Peodar 
Pinus Gerardint., Pinus exeelsa and Cupressus 
torulosa are not found in Sikkim.— Hooker Vol. 
1 . p. 256. 

(2820) CONNARUS NITIPA, a shrub about 
ten feet high, is very plentiful, especially in the 
Rangoon district, and affords an oil seed of small 
size, but rich in a sweet oil.— McClelland. 

(2821) CONNARUS SPECIOSA. 

Gwai-douk, Be km. 

A large tree, very plentiful throughout the Ran¬ 
goon, Pegue and Tounghoo districts, where it is 
know n under the name of Kadon-kadet. Plenti¬ 
ful in all the forests growing scattered with Teak 
in the Tounghoo district and in the forests of 
Pegu. Jt is a large, heavy and strong timber. 
Wood, white-colored, adapted to every purpose 
of house building, remarkable for the quantity of 
its seed, which are of large size, abounding in 
sw r eet oil.— McClelland . 

(2822) CONOCARPUS ACUMINATA. 

Pauchioon, Tm* 

This species is a large .timber tree, a native 
of the same places, it flpwers during the cold 
season, these trees are valuable on account 
of their wood, particularly the first seriman, its 
timber is universally esteemed for almost every 
economical purpose. Towards the centre, it is 
of a chocolate colour and is there exceedingly 
durable. For house and ship building the na¬ 
tives reckon it superior to every other sort; 
Pentaptera tomentosa, and teak excepted. The 
wood of Pauchioon is exceedingly J%e, and fully 
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as strong, anil as durable, if kept dry as the 0. 
lati/olia, but exposed to thftwater, it soon decays; 
of eonne it is unfit for the marine yard, but 
equally fit for house building <wben it can be 
olfin jiMd straight, which is seldom the cose. Rose¬ 
wood, Yerroogudda clieva karra, Tel. the tulip 
tree Potrsha, Tam. or Gungarani, Tel., are tougli 
woods and well adapted for fine furniture, the 
latter is generally hollow and can only l>e obtain¬ 
ed fit for chairs &c. It is not, 1 believe, found in 
the jungles but abounds irt old gardens and about 
European stations near the sea.— Rhode M.S.S. 

' (2823) CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA, SEltl- 
MAN, Tel. Combretacere , Icon. 294. 

Vi'llay naga inarum, Tam. 

This is one of the largest timber trees that are 
found amongst, that chain of mountains, on the 
Penins ula of India, which separates the Ciicars 
from the Mahratta Dominions, where it is a 
native. It flowers during the cold season, in 
January ami February. Its trunk is erect, straight, 
varying in length and thickness, the largest or 
thirty-five, being five feet to the branches, and 
about six feet iu circumference.— Roxb. Dr. 
Wight, writing from Coimbatore, says it is a tall 
handsome tree furnishing an excellent and very 
strong timber. The specimens tried there, though 
not the best, sustained 5<»01bs. Roxburgh speaks 
of it in very high terms. Mr. Rohde cannot 
find that its timber of any size or value is found 
in Rajahmundrv or Masulipatam Cirear, these 
being the only localities in which he has met 
with it iu common use. He thinks this wood is 
over estimated, lie has seen many instances iu 
which it-has, though sound when put out, given 
way iu buildings, and he has never seen it above 
a foot in diameter — Rohde AI.S.8. On another 
occasion Mr. Rohde says, if this be the wood 
known by the name of Serman giveu by Rox¬ 
burgh, I must say I never mtt with any worthy 
of the character he gives it—it is the common 
timber of Masulipatam, where I never saw a log 
of a size exceeding 12 inches diameter. The 
Tamil name given by Dr. Wight is that of the 
white Eugenia.— ‘-Rohde. Other notes in my 
possession describe this as a large tree, in some 
cases, but the stem is often so deeply furrowed ns 
to prevent it yielding a good plank. It is found 
about the sources of the, Concan rivers; Ken- 
nery jungles; and on the inland Deckan Hills ; 
where it has a stunted and gnarled form ; there 
f is a fine specimen of this tree in the neighbour- 

i hood of Sydapet, near Madras. 

(2824) CONOCARPUS ROBUSTA. 

, Baibjah, Burm. 

This is a very large and strong timber tree, 
growing plentifully in the Pegu, Tounghoo and 
SProme Forests along with - Teak.. Wood, white 
t colored* adapted for fancy work and .cabinet 
% making.- -McClelland* 
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(2825) CONOPS, a genas of insects belong¬ 
ing to the order Diplera and the family Couopidce. 
— Engl. Ogc. page 127. 

(2826) CONSERVE OF ROSES. 

Gulimnd, Gi'z. Hind. 

Consists of rose-petals and sugar mixed in cer¬ 
tain proportions, and bruised in a mortar. The 
conserve of roses met with in the bazars of Bom¬ 
bay, is chiefly obtained from Surat.— Faulkner. 

(2827) (/ONES, a genus of Gasteropodous 
Mollusra, founded by Linnmus. The’species arts 
found in southern and tropical seas; and are ve¬ 
ry numerous. Lamarck records 181 recent.; and 
several of these include varieties.— Engl. Ggc. 
page 128. 

(2828) CONVOLVULACE.E, a natural order 
of Monopetalous Exogenous plants, with bell- 
sluiped flowers, opening or contracting beneath 
the influence of light, a plaited Aestivation of the 
corolla 5 stamens, and a fruit with 2 or 3 cells, 
in which 1 or 2 ovules stand erect. The embryo 
is cnunplrd up iu the midst of very firm albumen. 
'I'he common Bind-weeds of the British hedges, 
the Jponuea and Convolvuli of the gardens, offer 
illustrations of the ordinary state of this order, 
the species of which have purgative roots ; and 
iu the case of scnmiriony, yielded by Convolvulus 
Scamnumia , and of jalap, produced by various 
species of lpomete, are of great medicinal im¬ 
portance. Occasionally the purgative principle 
is so much diffused among the faecula of the root 
as to be almost inappreciable, as is the case in 
the Convolvulus Batatas, or sweet Potato of 
America, which was the forerunner of the com¬ 
mon potato, and gave it its name, and which is 
still cultivated in the south of Spain and France. 
— Engl. Cgc. page 129. Wight, iu leones, gives 
Convolvulus bicolor, 835 ; calycinus. 833 ; capi- 
tulatus, 1366 ; glomeratus, i 366 ; hirtus, 834 ; 
microphyllus, 1367 ; pentaphyllus, 854; rhynos- 
permus, 1368 ; and rufeseens, 1365 ; 

(2829) CONVOLVULUS ARVENSIS has 
angular striated stems ; leaves sagittate, some¬ 
what auricled ; peduncles usually flowered ; se¬ 
pals ovate, roundish ; corolla white or rose co¬ 
lour. It is native throughout Europe in sandy 
fields and by road-sides ; also in China, Persia, 
and some parts of India. It is very common in 
Great Britain. This species is said to possess a 
purgative quality, as also C. Soldanella, C. ma- 
ritinius, and C. macrocarpus. — Eng. Ogc. page 
140. 

(2830) CONVOLVULUS ARGENTACEUS. 
Silver-leaved Convolvulus. {Hind. Sumunder- 
sokh) Cultivated as a flower: the leaves and juice 
of the plant are acrid, and apjfited by the natives 
to stimulate sores. The-seed is .used along with 
salep misri as an aphrodisiac : the half roasted 
leaves applied to the skin are escharotic; one tola 
of the seeds is a dose,— Gen. Med. Top. p-\B 1. 



CONVOLVULUS BATATAS. 

<2881) CONVOLVULUS BATATAS. Sweet 
Potatoes. 

Sukkarsy vullie kalung.TAH I Vby Castela Malay. 
Pendaloo, T)UK. I Kappa kelenga, Mal. 

Sukkara Velligudda, Tel. I Sharkara kuuda, Sans. 
Shukurkund, Pkhs. / 

The batatas, or carnote of the Spanish colo¬ 
nies (Convolvulus batatas, Linn ; Batatas ednlis, 
of Choisv, and the Ipomoea Batatas of other 
botanists), belongs to a family of plants which 
has been split into several genera. It is a 
native of the East Indies, and of intertropical 
America, and was the “ potato” of the old Eng¬ 
lish writers in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. It was doubtless introduced into Ca¬ 
rolina, Georgia, and Virginia, soon after their 
settlement by the Europeans, being mentioned as 
one of the cultivated products of those colonies 
as early as the year 1648. It grows in excessive 
abundance throughout the Southern States of 
America, and as far north as New Jersey, and 
the southern part of Michigan. The varieties 
cultivated there are the purple, the red, the yel¬ 
low, and the white, the former of which is con¬ 
fined to the South. The amount of sweet potatoes 
exported from South Carolina in 1747-48, was 
7O0 bushels ; that of the common po'nto ex¬ 
ported from the United States, in LS20-21, 
90,889,000 bushels ; in 1830-31, 112,875,0 >0 
bushels ; in 1840-41, 136,095,000 bushels ; in 
1850-51, 106,342,000 bushels. The sweet po¬ 
tato is cultivated generally in all the intertropi¬ 
cal regions, for the sake of its roots, and as a le¬ 
gume in temperate countries. In the Southern 
States of North America, the culture ceases 
in Carolina under latitude 36 degs. ; in Portu¬ 
gal and Spain it reaches to latitude 40 and 42 
deg.; and as a legume its cultivation is attempt¬ 
ed to the vicinity of Paris. In India it is a very 
common crop ; its tubers are very similar to the 
potato, but have a sweeter taste, whence the com¬ 
mon name ; but it must not be confounded with 
the topinambur (Helianthns tuberosus)\ a native 
of Brazil, which is less cultivated. The root 
contains much saccharine and amylaceous matter. 
Several marked varieties of the sweet potato are 
raised in the Polynesian groups. In some islands 
it forms the principal object of cultivation. It 
is grown in the Northern districts of New Zea¬ 
land, at Zanzibar, Monomoisy, Bombay, and 
other parts df the East Indies. They are raised 
on the bare surface of the rock in some parts of 
the Hawaiian islands, and a sourish liquor is 
procured from them. It was early cultivated on 
the Western Coast of Africa;'for the Portuguese 
Pilot (who set out on his voyages to the colony 
at St. Thomas, in the Gulf of Guinea) speaks of 
this plant, and states, that r it & called “ batata 
fey the aboriginals of St. Domingo. They are 
abundant at Mocha and Muscat. Sweet potatoes 
form a principal and important bropin the Ber¬ 
mudas. The sweet potato of Java, says Mr. 


CONVOLVULUS ItEPTANS. 

Crawford, is the finest I ever met with. Some 
are frequently of several pounds weight, and 
now and then have been found of the enormous 
weight of 59 lbs. Hie sweetness is not disagree¬ 
able to the palate, though considerable, and they 
contain a large portion of farinaceous m&tter, be¬ 
ing as mealy as the best of our own potatoes. 
In Java it is cultivated in ordinary upland Stable 
or in the dry season as a green crop in Succession 
to rice. A tuberous root (Ocymum tuberosum) 
an inhabitant of the hot plains is frequently cul¬ 
tivated in Java. It is small, round, and much 
resembling in appearance the American potato, 
but lias no great flavor. Its local name is kanta- 
my.— Simmonds* Com. Product, p. 867. 

(2842) CONVOLVULUS BI-COLOR. Two- 
coloured convolvulus. 

Zurd-kultni, Hind. 

A yellow and buff flowered Convolvulus culti¬ 
vated in gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. 

(2833) CONVOLVULUS DIANNE (?) Moon¬ 
light convolvulus. Clmnd, Hind. 

Cultivated in gardens; the large fragrant 
white flowers open in the evening and fade in the 
morning.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. 

(2834) CONVOLVULUS GANGETICUS : 
Pink flowered Convolvulus. Cultivated as a flow¬ 
er, and also abundantly wild with several varie¬ 
ties of different colours.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 180. 

(2835) CONVOLVULUS GEMELLUS. Lin. 

Sirroo talie elley, Tam. | Tsinnatalieakoo. Tel 

These leaves are said to have a pleasant smell 
and mucilaginous taste. When dried, powdered 
and boiled with a certain portion of ghee, they 
are considered as a valuable external application 
in Apthous affections.— A ins. Mat. Med. p. 115. 

(2836) CONVOLVULUS GRANDIFLO- 
RUS. (Ainslie, vol. ii. 219.) 

Nngha mooshntei kai, T. 1 Putbmapoo toilmie, Sans. 
Muuda Valli, Rhekde. | Alanga, Cyng. 

Moonflower. Common on the Coromandel 
Coast. Capsule or pericarp containing four seeds 
the size of kidney beans, when dried used in 
snake-bites; dose three daily in powder.— O'Sh. 
page 506. 

(2837) CONVOLVULUS MALABARICU& 

Paynioostee, Tam. | Kattu kelunfeu, RheeU*. 

A native of the Malabar coast and of Cochin 
China, considered by the farriers in India a gbbd 
I horse medicine. Roxburgh in his J ft&ik Indicd, 
pp. 466 to 487, describes 34 specids of CbflVdl^ 
vulus.— >0'Shaughnessp, page 508. 

(2838) CONVOLVULU8 REPTANS, Man- 
davalli, Rheede. 

Knlmi abak, Beng. | Tootukura, TEL 
This plant is the Mandavallie ot Bheede and 
the Olns vagum of Humph, a native of standing 
sweet waters, very common ito India, aflbrife & 
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CONVOLVULUS SCAMMONI A. 
nttkv juipe which when dried is nearly equal to 
Mtaamo vy » pwg^ve -efficacy. {Aintlie, on 
^he a utho rity of Plunder and the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus.) The tops and leaves are eaten in 
jtews by the natives.—O’Shaugknesvi/, page 506. 

(28891 CONVOLVULUS VMS COPEA, 
Roxb. Rabbit weed. 

"hagnl khooru, Beng. I Scbananna Adamboe .Rheede. 
Dajwtiluta, Hind. | Bala bands, Tee. 

This is a native el the: sandy shores of India, 
where it grows, naturally helping to bind loose 
sand and render it sufficiently stable to bear 
grass: goats, horses and rabbits eat it. Eoxb. 
-Rhode M.S.S. 

(2840) CONVOLVULUS EEPENS. Lin. 

Wullie keeray. or V«llie keeray, Tam. 

Aintlie'» Mai- Med. p. 258. 

(2841) CONVOLVULUS SCAMMONIA. A 
native of Syria and the Levant, recently dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Burn in Kaira in Guzerat. The 
proper juice when dried is called Scammony. The 
Scammony of Aleppo occurs in fragments, volu¬ 
minous, dry, light, spongy, friable, pulverulent, 
with dull fracture of blackish grey, but covered 
with grey powder resulting from the reciprocal 
friction of the pieces, slightly transparent in 
small flakes, which become white and rather ad¬ 
herent when rubbed with a wet finger, odour 
disagreeable, taste weak, acrid, bitter, and repul¬ 
sive, powder greyish white. The species of scam- 
mony is often adulterated with concrete juices of 
a similar kind, with flour, chalk, sand, and earth. 
According to the analysis of Bourtron La Grange 
and Vogel, good scammony consists of resin 60, 
gum 3, extract 2, and earthly and vegetable im¬ 
purities 25 per 100. The most abundant har¬ 
vest of scammony is in Smyrna and Aleppo. 
There are several modes of collection, which 
gives rise to corresponding commercial varieties. 
The neck of the root being laid bare is divided 
transversely, and shells placed arouud the edges 
to receive the juice as it exudes. This subse¬ 
quently thickens in the air. The drug collected 
in this mode, is called shell scammony. This oc¬ 
curs in small porous masses, sometimes smooth, 
ot reddish or whitish grey colour; of wax frac¬ 
ture, yellowish and half transparent, in thin lay¬ 
ers, of disagreeable taste and smell; on drying it 
becomes adhesive. Instead of shells the leaves 
ot the ehesnut tree are sometimes used, and a 
flattened scammony of good quality collected. If 
the roots be cut in successive layers, the scam¬ 
mony is interior, but, still esteemed. It is dried 
either over a slow fire or before the sun, and then 
moulded into stamped paatiles, of whitish colour. 
[This variety, is very rare in commerce. Lastly, 
an extract is prepared from the expressed juice 
f the roots and stalks, this is moulded into 
»und masses, of black,, vitreous, and resinous. 

_ The Arab name of this drug, U1 Sug- 
moQnia* signifies the, purgative. Several old pre- 
pamuons.called “ dmgredium” (impiSw) are 


COOLING MIXTURES, 
mixtures of scammony with sulphur and liquo¬ 
rice, and are now no longer used.— O'Shaugknes- 
ty, page 500, 601. 

(2842) CONVOLVULUS TURPETHUM 
ROOT. Indian Jalap. 

(2843) CONYZA ALOPECUROIDES; Mar¬ 
tinique, diuretic. Syn. Pterocaulon alopecuroide- 
um, 1). C. — O'Shauglmetty, p. 419. 

(2844) CONYZA ANTHELMINTICA, Inr 
dia. Syn. Vernonia anthelinintiea, X). C. Buk- 
chie, Hind. All parts of this plant are bitter. 
The powdered seeds are used as a warm medicine. 
— O' Shaughnetty, p. 419. Dr. Honigberger at 
p. 261, states that Conyza Anthelminthica, Ver-. 
nonia anthelinintiea ; Serratula anthelmintica~— 
is officinal at Lahore. It is said, that when- the 
flea-bane is roasted, flies take to flight (see Bane, 
Amygdala and Juglant regia) and when the pow¬ 
der of the flea-bane is sprinkled on the floor, fleas 
disappear. 

(2845) CONYZA BALSAMIFERA, India. 
Soomboong of the Javanese. Syn. Blumea bal¬ 
sam ifer a, D. C. A substitute for sage.— O'Sh. 
page 419. 

(2846) COOKIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Aurantianeoe, The species 
are small trees with impari-pinnate leaves. One 
species, C. punctata , is a native of China and,the 
Moluccas ; it has ovate lanceolate leaflets, acumi¬ 
nated, hardly unequal at the base. It is a mid¬ 
dle-sized tree bearing eatable fruit about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, yellow on the outside, the pulp 
white, rather acrid, but sweet. This fruit is es¬ 
teemed as an article of diet in China and. the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, and is known by the name of 
Warapee. There are two or three other species, 
natives of the East, all known as Wampee Trees. 
— Engl. Cyc. Vol. ii, p. 131. In India, Cookia 
Punctata, the Wampee tree, bears its rough 
skinned fruit in April and May : it grows in dus¬ 
ters, containing a sweetish acid juice, resembling 
black currant in flavour. It grows to a large 
tree, and has very dark green shining leaves. 
Is rather ornamental, and requires very little care. 
—Riddell. In China, the hwangpi, or whampee, 
i. e. yellow skin, is common and is deemed a 
superior fruit. 

(2847) COOLING MIXTURES, without Ice . 

Degree of cold 

Parts. produced. 

Nitrate of ammonia, wa- \ ak 

ter, .. ... each ... 1) . 

Nitrate of ammonia* carbo- } . 5? 

mite of soda, water, each if 

Phospate of soda,. ' ^2 

Sulphuric acid,....,.. 41 ... 

Sulphate of soda,. . &l . 

Muriatic acid,,.*— 

Sulphate of soda,. 51 f 

Dilute sulphuric acid,. 4f 

Phosphate of soda,. # 1 

Nitrate of ammonia. 6 b . 47 

huricacid)*4/ 


^Dilute sulphuric acid) 
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COPAlVA. 


COPPER. 


The fall of the thermometer is here calculated 
from 50°, and the full effect is not produced, un¬ 
less the materials employed, and the substance 
acted upon, be previously cooled to that point.— 
O'Shaug/messy, page 40. 

Cooling mixture* with Ice . 


•i 

81 * 

>> Ditto,. 


perature to,— 5 C 


Parts. 

Pounded ice or snow. 21 From any tem- 

Comrnon salt... 1| 

Snow or pounded ice,. 12 

Common salt,.. 5 

Nitrate of ammonia,. 5 

Snow,. 3 

Dilute sulphuric acid,. 2 

Snow,. 8 

Muriatic acid,.. 5 

Snow,. 7 

Dilated nitric acid,. 4 

Snow,. 4 

Muriate of lime,. 5 

Snow,. 

Cryst, muriate of lime, 

Snow,.. U p, 

Cryst, muriate of lime,. 2j 

8, ‘«w,...'. H From.40° to—7»° 

Cryst, muriate of lime,..., oj 

Snow.. 8< From.68° t 0 —gg° 

Dilated sulphuric acid,. 10J 

— O' Shauyhnessy, page 46 . 


.—25° 

From. 32° to—23° 

j Ditto, . —27° 

j Ditto. —30 c 

j Ditto. —40° 

•— gj Ditto. —50° 

roin. 0° to- 60° 


(2348) COOROOKOO or BRUMADUN- 
DOO OIL. Akgkmone Mexicana. 


Oil of Prickly Fuppy, or 
Jamaica yellow thistle, 
Eng. 


Brumadiuidoo yeiinai, TaM. 

Brumadttndie Noona, Tkl. 

Fariugie datura ka tel. Hind. 

This pale yellow, limped oil, may be obtained 
in large quantities from the round corrugated 
seeds of the prickly poppy, which was originally 
introduced from Mexico in ballast, but now 
flourishes luxuriantly in all parts of India. I t 
was noticed under the head of Argemone mexi- 
cana. It is sometimes expressed by the natives 
and used in lamps, but is doubtless adapted to 
other and more important uses. In North A root 
it costs from Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-1-0 per maund. 
—Madras Exhibition of 1855. See Argemone 
Mexicana. 

(2849) COOPPAY KEEllAY, Tam. This is 
the Amarantus polystaehyus. Lin.— Jintslie, p. 
253. 

(2850) COOTTOOPASSALEI KEERAY, 

Tapi. Oopodoki. Sans. | Poti Batsoli koora. Tei. 
This is the Basella lucida, Lin. Amalie, p. 253. 


(2851) COPAIVA, Copaiba. 

Kauine de Copahu, Fr. J Oapayva, Sr. 

Kopaiva balsam, Ger. | Faulkner. 

Copaiba is the fluid resinous exudation of 
several species of Copaifera, of C*. Langsdorftii. 
Dec. of C. officinalis. Capaib% wits first describ¬ 
ed by Marcgraaf and Piso in 1643 ; but the spe¬ 
cies is uncertain, as fie latter gives no figure, 
and the former only one of the fruit (supposed 
by some? to be of Copaifera bijuga, Willd). Jac- 
quin, in 1.763, described a species of Cppaifera 


from Martinique, which he tiartied O. officinalis, 
and which probably yields the little Copaiba ob-- 
tained from the West Indies. ‘ It has, hdlfaever, 
been ascertained that" several species yield the 
Copaiba of commerce. The Wood-Oil of some 
species of Dipterocarpus yields a substance close¬ 
ly resembling Copaiba.— Hoyle, page 864. 

(2852) COPAL. Chundroos, Gusu Hind. 

A peculiar kind of gum-resin, obtained from a 
large tree {Rhus Gopallinum), found in various 
tropical countries. It is usually met with in irregu¬ 
lar, hard, shining, transparent masses; brittle, 
tasteless, indorous, and generally of a lemon hue, 
though the best is nearly colourless, bearing a 
great resemblance to Animi and Amber. It is 
fusible and inflammable, insoluble in water, and 
very sparingly so in alcohol. It is, however, dis¬ 
solved by ether and some other essential oils, 
though with difficulty. The gum-resin is em¬ 
ployed with oil of turpentine in making “ Copal 
Varnish.” Copal is largely imported into Bom¬ 
bay from Zanzibar, the major portion of which 
is re-exported to England, and occasionally to 
France and Calcutta. Copal is liable to be con¬ 
founded with Animi, when the latter is clear and 
good, but the solubility in alcohol furnishes a 
useful test—the Animi being readily soluble in 
this fluid, while Copal is sparingly so. Copal is 
also brittle between the teeth, whereas Animi 
softens in the mouth. Copal resin is possessed 
of peculiar properties, differing from most other 
resins in its very sparing solubility in alcohol; 
and of the little that dissolves with the assistance 
of heat the greater part is deposited as the solu¬ 
tion cools. It is dissolved by ether and some 
essential oils. A substance resembling Copal is 
found mineral, and is called Fossil Copal. It is 
however insoluble in alcohol.— Eng. Gyc.p. 122. 

(2853) COPPER. Venus of the Ancients. 


Nehass. Arab. 

Tung. Chin. 

Kobber, Dan. 

Koper, Dut. 

Cuivre, Fu. 

Kupfer, Gf.k. 
Tliambo, Guz. IIind, 
Knme, It. 

Cuprum, Lat. 

Miss, Picks. 


Miedz, Pol. 

Cobre, Port, 

Mjed Krasnoimjed, Kua 
Tamra, Tamraka, Sans. 
Cobre, Sp. 

K upper, S>v. 

S^emboo. Tam, 

Tarnbran, Tkl. 

Tatnbaga, Mal. 


Copper was, with Gold and Silver, one of the 
most anciently known of the metals. It is abund¬ 
antly diffused in nature, being found native as 
an Oxide, a Sulphuret, and as a Sulphate, Car¬ 
bonate, Arseniate, mid Phosphate. (^jwr'is 
found in Persia, Sumatra, Borneo and Japan. 
Copper ore in the form of sulphuret is oUefiy 
abundant in Ramgurh in Shekawattir: near 
Ajmeer tt$? carbonate of copperis found in small 
veins, mid in connexion with ores of iron.^— 
&enl. Med. Top. p. 169. A silicate of Copper 
occurs in Neliore collectorate, but.not in worka¬ 
ble lodes. Copper ones are found in jwecal 




























COPPER. 

arts of Upper India, particularly in the Jeypoor 
orainions, and in the vicinity of Nejeebabab, 
nd Captain Hardwicke mentions, that, at Nag- 
mre and Dhumpore, places lying betwixt forty 
nd fifty coss and east of Sirinagur, two copper 
nines are worked daring eight months of the 
ear. Iif lower Hindoostan, a copper mine was 
iiscovered, some years ago, by Mr. J. B. Travers, 
hen Collector of the Ongole district, betwixt 
'oodala and Ardinghie; which, for a short time, 
ttracted notice, but seems to have fallen into 
lisrepute. The produce, as far as I can learn, 
s a variegated purple ore, containing a consider- 
ible portion of Iron, and Captain Arthur of 
,he Corps of Engineers mentioned to Dr. Ainslie, 
;hat. the green carbonate of copper called Mala¬ 
chite, is a product of Travancore. The copper 
nre of Japan is certainly the finest in the 
ivorld, and is an article of trade from the island. 
Copper is also found in Thibet, in the Bur- 
inah dominions, in Nepaul, and in great 
abundance in Sumatra, where it is, by all 
accounts, combined %vith much gold. It would 
appear, by Le Gentil’s description of the Phi¬ 
lippine islands, that this metal is common too 
in those delightful regions ; where I cannot, how¬ 
ever, learn that white Copper is to be obtained; 
this singular mineral, seems peculiar to China 
and has been supposed, by the celebrated Dr. 
Black, to owe its distinguishing colour to an 
alloy of nickel.— Aim. Mat. Med. page 53. 
Dr. Heifer says, that the existence of copper on 
the Lampei Islands, the very first he supposes in 
this part of India as yet traced, is worthy of 
attention, and may lead to farther discovery of 
extensive veins of this ore.” Mr. O’ltiley states, 
“ that specimens of copper ore have been brought 
from several islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
and all obtained appears to be of the same 
character, viz. the grey copper ore, containing 
from forty to fifty parts of the metal in combina¬ 
tion with antimony, iron, and sulphur.” He 
has also “ traced the existence of the sulphuret 
of copper” on the Ataran; and Mr. Mason had a 
fine specimen of the green carbonate, or mala¬ 
chite, brought him by a Burman who said he re¬ 
ceived it from a Karen, who represented that it 
was found near the head waters of the Ataran ; 
and other natives have assured him, that the same 
mineral exists up the Salwen. The blue carbo¬ 
nate of copper is seen in the same specimen unit¬ 
ed with the green carbonate. The natives say it 
is round in Province Amherst, hut he has seen it 
°r a n 8 P ec * men8 from Cheduba near the coast 
of Arraean.— -Mason. Copper ores have been 
found in Sumatra, Celebes, and Timur. In the 
two former, mines of it are said to be worked, 
but if such be the case, even their Ideality has 
certainly never been shown. The probability is 
^as always been, as it now is, im¬ 
ported. The prevailing name for it is tambaga, 
a corruption of the Sanscrit tarnra.— Oraw/urd 


COPPER, SULPHATE OF. 

Diet, page 116. In the island of Borneo, it has 
been lately discovered, and it has been for a long 
time known to exist in Sumatra and Timur. The 
utensils made of this metal in those islands al¬ 
ways contain some iron, and the bars or cakes 
into which it is cast when sold for unalloyed 
copper, require much labor to make them pure 
and malleable. The copper found in Japan con¬ 
tains gold in alloy; it occurs in the market, in 
small red bars, six inches long, flat on one side 
and convex on the other,‘‘.weighing 4 or 5lbs. 
each ; this copper is the most valuable of any 
found in Asia. The Chinese and Dutch export 
upwards of 2,000 tons annually. South American 
copper is brought to the China market and from 
England and the United States, but it is scarcely 
ever landed ; much of that in slabs is sent on to 
India and that in sheets, rods, and bolts is used 
by the foreign shipping. There is a natural alloy 
found in China, known under the name of white 
copper, which is used by the natives in great 
quantities, and prevents the consumption of 
foreign copper. The constituents are not known,, 
but copper and iron are probably tbe chief. It 
is used for dish covers, candlesticks, tripods,, 
plates, &c. &c., which when new and polished 
look almost as well as silver. Acetate of Copper 
(arugo, verdigris) is, like the sulphate, a com¬ 
mon bazar article in India, being imported chiefly 
from France. Verdigris is prepared on the large 
scale by strewing copper plates with grape husks. 
During the fermentation of the traces of sugar 
in the husk, the copper combines with oxygen, 
and the oxide with acetic acid formed by the grape 
sugar. The process is extremely tedious. We 
have made a very good article by using tamarind 
pulp instead of the grape.— Beng. Bhar. p. 324. 

(2854) COPPER, SULPHATE OF. Cupri 
Sulphas, Cuprum. Vitriolaium. Vitrioluni Ca- 
rulenm. Blue Vitriol. Blue Stone. 

Sulphate de Cuivre. Fu. | Kupfer Vitriol, Ger. 

The salt is produced naturally in the water of 
many mines. It was no doubt employed by the an¬ 
cients, as it was by the Arabs and Hindoos: by 
the latter it is called neela tootia, or blue vitriol. 
— Boyle. The Sulphate of Copper (neela tutiya) 
is a common bazar article in India, being manu¬ 
factured in many parts of Bengal and tbe eastern 
Islands ; it is easily prepared by heating copper 
to redness in contact with the air, removing the 
black scales which form, and dissolving these in 
dilute and boiling sulphuric acid, and cry stalk¬ 
ing. In the refining of silver it is incidentally 
prepared in very large quantities. ■ Beng. Phar. 
p. 322. Sulphate of Copper is mueh used in 
dyeing operations, and in the printing of cotton 
and linen ; also for various other purposes nr the 
arts. It has been employed to prevent dry rot 
by steeping wood in its sedition, and is a power¬ 
ful preservative of animal substances j when 
imbued with it and dried thdy remain unaltered. 
It is afforded by the decomposition of copper 
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COPTIS TEETA. 

pyrites, in the same manner as green vitriol from 
iron pyrites. It is manufactured for the arts 
from old copper sheathing, copper turnings, and 
copper refinery scales. 

(2855) COPPER-WARE and tutenague uten¬ 
sils, with coral and glass beads , all fonn a small 
portion of the Chinese trade to India ; the Chi¬ 
nese seldom use glass beads as ornaments. 

(2856) COPRA, Dried Cocoanut Kernel. 

Copra, Guz. Hind. Narel, Hind. 

Goabbereknyo, Tkl. Coapparic tangoy, Tam. 

The dried kernel of the cocoanut, from which 
cocoanut-oil is expressed; it is also used as an 
ingredient in curries by the natives of India. 
Copra is imported largely into Bombay from the 
Malabar'Coast, and is occasionally re-exported 
to Calcutta.— Faulkner. It is the dried albu¬ 
men, which when soft and pulpy is easily re¬ 
moved by a spoon.— Seeman. In preparing co¬ 
pra, the kernel of the cocoanut is taken out when 
fully ripe, divided in the middle and dried. Used 
as ingredient in curries and in medicine, and 
largely exported from India. The kernel of the 
cocoanut has much the taste of a filbert, and is 
a valuable ingredient in curries. It is considered 
by the Vytians as very nutritious. They con¬ 
ceive it to have the power of making the body 
corpulent .—A ins lie. 

(2857) COPTIS TEETA. Wall, Ravmtcu- 
laceat. Fern. Mishmce Teeta, Assamese. Ilong* 
lanc. Chinese. Golden-thread root of Assam. 
The Coptis Tecta is a native of the mountainous 
regions bordering on upper Assam, and is in 
high repute among the Mishmec, Lamass, and 
Assamese. Dr. Wallich, in a paper in the V] 1th 
volume of the Transactions of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta, informs us that 
quantities are sent down to Assam in neat little 
baskets with open meshes, made of narrow strips 
of rattan, and measuring 3 to 4 inches in length 
by 2£ in breadth, and 1£ in width ; each basket 
contains about an ounce of small pieces of the 
root from 1 to 3 inches long. The roots are 
nearly cylindrical, and uneven, scabrous, more or 
less curved, of a greyish brown colour externally, 
internally bright yellow, varying in thickness 
from the size of a crow quill, to double that dia¬ 
meter. The root is perfectly dry and brittle, oc¬ 
casionally a few fibrillae issuing from one end. 
The taste is intensely and purely bittcry, very 
lasting, with only a slight aroma. On mastica¬ 
tion the root tinges the saliva yellow. In North 
America the Coptis trifolia is much employed as 
a bitter tonic, and has been accurately described 
by Bigelow. The chemical properties of the 
AftShcan correspond exactly with those of the 
tfPi&mese root, which contains neither tannic nor 
grfUfc acid, but abound^ in a yellow bitter princi¬ 
ple, soluble in alcohol and water. The root of 
the Coptis Teeta has found its way through the 
drug shops of Bengal, and is even occasionally 
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exposed for sale in the upper provinces: it brings 
a very high price, and is deemed a tonic remedy 
of the greatest value. It was used extensively 
in the Calcutta General Hospital by the late Mr. 
Twining, who reported that its influence in re¬ 
storing appetite, and increasing the digestive 
powers, were very remarkable, and that St might 
be said to possess all the properties of our best 
bitter tonics. Further trials in the Calcutta Col¬ 
lege Hospital were equally satisfactory. It did 
not seem to exercise any febrifuge virtue, but 
under its influence several patients recovering 
from acute diseases, manifestly, and very rapidly, 
improved in strength. The dose was 5 to 10 grs. 
of the powder, or an ounce of the infusion thrice 
only.— O’ ShaugJmessy, pages 162, 163. Latterly, 
Medical Officers in Assam, and amongst others 
have been Dr. Shurlock and the late Dr. John¬ 
ston Long, have had great faith in it, and have 
used it as a substitute for Quinine, both in remit¬ 
tent fever and in common agues. A tincture of 
Mishme Teeta is a bitter tonic, and its flavour 
and colour are much more agreeable than the 
tincture of Colomba.— Bang. Phar. p. 422. 

(2S58j COQU1LLA NUTS are pioduced in 
South America, in the Brazils, by Attalea funifera, 
according to Martius, or the Cocos lapidea of 
Gartner; the latter title is highly descriptive. 
The plant might advantageously be introduced 
into Southern Asia. The coquilla nut shell is 
nearly solid: two separate cavities, each contain¬ 
ing a hard, flattened, greasy kernel, generally of 
a disagreeable flavour : the cells occasionally en¬ 
close a grub or chrysalis, which consumes the 
fruit. The passages leading into the chambers 
are lined with filaments or bristles, and this end 
of the shell terminates exteriorly in a covering of 
these bristles, which conceal the passages ; this 
end is consequently almost useless, but the oppo¬ 
site is entirely solid and terminates in the point¬ 
ed attachment of the stalk. Sometimes the shell 
contains three kernels, less frequently but one 
only, and one coquilla nut has been seen entirely 
solid. The substance of the shell is brittle, hard, 
close, and of a hazel brown, sometimes marked 
and dotted, but generally uniform. Under the 
action of sharp turning tools it is very agreeable 
to turn, more so than the cocoa-nut shell j it may 
be eccentric turned, cut into excellent screws, 
and admits of an admirable polish and of being 
lackered. On the whole it is a very useful ma¬ 
terial, and suitable for a great variety of small 
ornamental works both turned and filed.;— Holt- 
zappfel. Seeman remarks that Coquillft nuts 
being excessively hard, beautifully mottled with 
dark and light brown, capable of taking a jjery 
high polish, they are extensively used for turiwry 
work, especially in making the handle* of ~P<?U- 
pulls, small tops, the knobs of walking sacks, 
umbrellas and other articles— Seeman. 

(2859) CORACIAS, a genus of Birds belong¬ 
ing to, the Insessorial or Perching division. 
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(2860) CORAL. 


Guz. 


Corail, Fn. 

Korallen, Gee. 

Murjau, Muuga, 
Corale, It. 

Corallium, Lat. 

Coral, Poet. 

Korallu Rus. 

Vidruma, Prabala, Sans. 
Coral. Sc. 

Faulkner. Ainslie. 


Pavalum, Tam. 

Guollie. Duk. 

Busnd, Arab. 

Alegan, Pees. 

Moouga, Hind. 

Poalutn, Malay. 

Pagwlulh, Tkl. 

Birbat, Sans. 

Bnbalo, Cyng. 

Koraulen, Dut. 

Mr. Faulkner says there arc several varieties, 
of which the black is highly esteemed, and the red 
is next most prized; yellow and white corals are 
also met with. The value of coral depends upon 
its size, solidity, and the deptli and brilliancy of 
its colour. Coral is found in great abundance 
in the Red Sea, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
in various parts of the Mediterranean, on the 
Coast of Sumatra, in Japan, &c. It is imported 
into Bombay in the shape of beads from the lied- 
Sea, and ovefland from the Mediterranean.— 
j’aulkner. Coral is brought to China from all 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago in native 
vessels, and is there wrought into many orua 
incuts and oflicial knobs or buttons. It sells from 
3 40 to $ 60 per peeul according to the color, 
density, and size of the fragments. In former 
years, considerable quantities were imported in 
Company’s ships from the Mediterranean, via 
England, but none for years past, nor is it like¬ 
ly to be again imported, which is the reason it 
is left out of the tariff. 

(2861) CORAL PLANT. Jatroplia mul- 
tifida. 

(2862) CORAL TREE.—Erythrina Indica. 

(2863) CORALLINACE^E, a family of Ma¬ 
rine Plants belonging to the order Alga. Accord¬ 
ing to Harvey’s definition it includes the Coral¬ 
line and Spongitere of Kutzing, anti the Coral- 
linidee and Nulliporida of Dr. Johnston.-— Eng 
Cyc. page 143. 

(2864) CORCITORUS. A genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Tiliaceae.— Engl. 
Oyc. See Jute. Wight describes corchorus acu- 
tangulus, capsularis, humilis, and prostratus. 

(2865) CORCHORUS CAPSULARIS. This 
species is one of the plants from which the Jute 
of India is prepared. 

(2866) CORCHORUS FUSCUS. This an¬ 
nual affords a strong and abundant fibre, spring¬ 
ing up about Rangoon in the raiuy season and 
mostly found growing along with Urena, but 
not to the same extent. It affords a strong fine 
grey fibre— McClelland. 

(2867) CORCHORUS OLITORIUS. 

Bhnnghe, Bengalee. | Phetwoon, Burm. 

An annual plant common in Bengal. There 
are two varieties, the green (Pat, JBeng,), the red¬ 
dish, (Bun-pat, Eengl) both are used for their 
fibres, which are called jute and pat. A coarse 
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kind of cloth {tat) is woven from the jute, and 
affords the materials of the well known gunny 
bags. An infusion of the leaf is much employed 
as a fever drink among the natives of the Lower 
Provinces, and Mr. Twining mentions the prac¬ 
tice with approbation in Hie 2 d. vol. of his ad¬ 
mirable work on the diseases of Bengal.— O'8k. 
page 229. The Bunghi of Bengal grows wild 
about Rangoon during the rainy season, and pro¬ 
bably also in other districts, though not to the 
extent that Urena does. The plant might of 
course be cultivated to any extent. The fibres of 
the bark is the jute of Bengal.— McClelland. 
The leaves of this plant are used in Egypt as a 
pot-herb, and, under the name of Nurcha or Sag 
Greens, they are in common use amongst the 
natives of India.— Jaffrey. It will be seen from 
the above that Jute, Jew’s Mallow, is the product 
of Corchorus olUorius and capsularis of the 
family TUiacece. Fibre Jute (Sans., Putta ; Beng. 
Pat ; fibre, Jute ; cloth, tat , choice, megila. Ga¬ 
um, Amboynese, Rami Tyinu, Malay, Oimoa, 
Chin is now so familiarly known, and is so exten¬ 
sively employed in some of our manufactures, 
that, one is apt to think that it must have long 
been established as an article of commerce. This 
is far from being the case, for we find no notice 
of it even in comparatively recent dictionaries of 
commerce ; and it is not above fifteen years since 
that it lias come to be much employed in the ma¬ 
nufactures of Britain though it has long been 
so employed in India, and its fibres much used 
there for making both cordage and cloth. Under 
the name of J ute, however, the fibre of two very 
distinct plants is included, though no recent ac¬ 
counts of these, have been published by any of 
the present growers of Jute. Both plants are 
common in almost every part of India; the leaves 
of both are used as pot-herbs, and the steins 
of both yield fibre, and are cultivated on both 
these accounts ; and both are placed by botanists 
in the genus Corchorus, which is so named from 
the Korkhoros of the Greeks, which also was a 
pot-herb, and, indeed, is by many supposed to 
have been one of the very plants which we 
now describe. This is the spedes called Cor¬ 
chorus olitorius, which is still cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo, and is described by 
travellers in the East as eaten for a pot-herb in 
Egypt and Arabia, as well as in Palestine. Rau- 
wolf saw the Jews about Aleppo using the leaves 
as a pot-herb ; hence the old name ofOlus 
judaicum” in old authors; which by the Frencu 
is translated Mauve de Juif, and by us “ Jew’s 
Mallow.” It is supposed to be the plant allud¬ 
ed to in ‘ Job,’ xxx, 4. ‘ Mallauch,’ in Kitto’s 

‘ Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature.’ It is the 
same plant which, small and herbaceous in the 
dry soil of Syria, grows 4o a heighf-of four or 
five feet in the North of India ; but in the hot, 
moist climate of Bengal, attains a size that: 1- 
lows fibres of twelve feet in length to be separat* 
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ed from it. The other plant, which we suppose 
also yields some of the Jute of commerce, is Cor- 
chorua capaularia, easily distinguished from the 
former by the form'bf its seed-vessels being globu¬ 
lar instead of elongated and cylindrical. It is 
also more remarkable lor an east and west, than 
for a north and south distribution. We have 
stated that it is to be found in most parts of In¬ 
dia, and likewise in Ceylon. It is curious that 
Rumphius, in his ‘ Herb. Amboiuense,’ v< 212, 
t. 78, describes it under the name of Ganja (but 
this may be pronounced Gania), which is that ap¬ 
plied in India to the true Hemp. By Malays it 
is called Rami Tsjina, that is, Chinese Rami; a 
name which is also applied by them to other 
fibre-yielding plants, as to the true Hemp, 
according to Rumphius, and also to the Urticu 
nivea , as we have seen under the head of 
China-grass. It is no doubt cultivated in China, 
where Roxburgh states it is called Oi moa. This 
so-called Chinese Hemp—but a true Corchorus 
—was at one time supposed to be superior to 
the true Hemp, and attempts were made to in¬ 
troduce it into England ; the account of which is 
detailed in the ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ vol. Ixxii. It is 
there stated, that seeds sown in England produc¬ 
ed plants fourteen feet high, and nearly seven 
inches in circumference, though few produced 
mature seeds. Some, however, which came to ma¬ 
turity in the second season produced a crop 
of good Hemp, greater by one third than was 
ever knrfwn to be obtained in England. We may 
easily believe, therefore, that this may grow to 
a great height in the congenial climate of Bengal. 
As both those plants seem to yield the fibre called 
Jute, though already noticed under their respec¬ 
tive heads, we may again describe both, before 
proceeding to treat of their culture or the mode 
adopted by the natives of India for separating 
their fibre. Corchorus olitorim, Pot-herb, or 
Jew’s Mfftlow, as seen in the Mediterranean re¬ 
gion, is an herbaceous annual plant, only a foot 
or two, but in India of several feet, in height, and 
erect in habit. The stem is smooth, cylindrical, 
and more or less branched. The leaves are of a 
lively’ green colour and smooth, alternate, on 
footstalks, oval or ovo-lanceolate in shape, with 
the margin dentate, and with the two lower den- 
tilures terminated by a slender filament. The 
stipules are simple, awl-shaped, and reddish 
coloured at their base. The peduncles or flower- 
stalks are one to two-flowered. The flowers are 
small, having the calyx consisting of five pieces 
or sepals, and the corolty of five yellow petals. 
Stamens numerous, for®^, or nectary cup-shap¬ 
ed, with glands at the base of the petals. Ovary 
solitary, ripening into a long, nearly cylindrical 
capsule, ten-ribbed, six to eight times longer 
than it is 'broad, five-celled, an$ formed of five 
valves, with five terminal points* Seeds nume¬ 
rous, with nearly perfect transverse partition* 
between them. This is called Putt^ in Sanscrit, 
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and Pat in Bengalee: flowers in the rainy season, 
and fructifies in October and November. Cloth 
made of it is called Tat, thefibre Jute. Dr. 
Roxburgh states that there is a reddish variety 
of this, which the natives call Bun Pat , that is 
Wild Pat. Corchorus capsularis, or Capsular 
Corchorus, is also an annual, with & u straight, 
smooth, and cylindrical, afterwards branched 
stem, from four and five to eight and ten feet 
in height. The leaves have long footstalks, and 
are oval, acuminate, thin, and of a light green ; 
serrated at their margins, with the two lower 
serratures terminating in narrow filaments. The 
flowers are small, yellow, and like those of the 
other species in the number of their parts. The 
capsules are short and globose, wriukled and 
muricated, with five cells, ami composed of five 
valves : seeds few in eacli cell, and without trans¬ 
verse partitions. It flowers in the rainy season, 
and the fruit is ripe in September,, mid October, 
j This is the Grl/i-nalila pat of the Bengalese, and 
its fibre sometimes called Nalta jute. It is call¬ 
ed isbund in North-West India. It has been 
called Chinese Hemp (Hand tsjina) by the Malays, 
and its fibre China put by Roxburgh. The kind 
called 'l'eetah pat is said to be a variety of this 
species. It is cultivated both in Bengal and in 
China, on account of its fibre, which is separated 
by maceration, ami used as cordage, both for 
agricultural purposes and for river navigation, as 
well as for making paper. It is also employed 
for making the coarse kind of cloth called Me- 
gila in Bengal; and another kind called tat or 
choti, whence, probably, has been derived the 
name Jute. This kind of cloth is now well 
known by the name gunny, and used for making 
gunny bays; a name derived either from the 
Ganja or Gania of Rumphius, or from goni, a 
name of Crotaluriu jttucm on the Madras side 
(Buchanan); there the name Jute is in some 
places applied to its fibre, and also to that of 
Hibiscus cannabinus. There are several other 
species of Corchorus common as weeds in every 
part of India, but all may easily be distinguished 
from the last by the roundish form of its cap¬ 
sules. Dr. Itoyle found species at as great an 
elevation as 5000 feet in the Himalayas, but 
only in the rainy season. Dr. Buchanan found 
both the above species cultivated in the dis¬ 
tricts of Dinajpore, Rungpore, and Purneya. In 
tlie last he was informed, that the Corchorus 
which is used for cordage is tlie species called by 
botanists olitorim, while that used as a pot-herb 
is the capaularia ; just the reverse of what is the 
case in some other places, showing the probabili¬ 
ty of both species being cultivated indifferently 
for their fibres. The fibre is long, soft, and silky 
and well fitted fSr npny of the purposes to which 
Flax is applied* as it is divisible into very fine 
fibrils, which, like those of the other species, are 
easily spun. It is possessed also of some 
strength and durability, even after 116 days’ 
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mnceration, as in Dr. Roxburgh’s experiments, harrowed in the same manner as paddy (rice) 
Under the microscope, the fibres of the two spe- land (in any land that will* produce summer rice, 
cies seem exactly alike. It is generally stated which requires to be well ploughed and smooth- 
that the fibres of Jute, or of those employed in ed). The field is weeded alter the plants are a 
making gunny bags, cannot be bleached. This foot and half high. When it has flowered, 
is incorrect; they may not be bleached by ordi- which happens about July and August (to 14th 
nary melhods. Indeed, a paper-maker mention- Sept.,—B.), it is cut. The plants are three to 
ed to Dr. Royle, having discovered Jute in some twelve feet high, and the circumference of the 
rope, because it would not bleach. But the late stalk is about one inch. As the seed is not ripe 
Col. Calvert brought several specimens of beauti- when the plants are cut, some of them are left 
fully bleached Jute to the India House, as well to allow the seeds to come to maturity. After 
as some furniture damask made of it: and we the plants are cut down close to the roots, their 
observe that Mr. Rogers presented some of his tops are clipped off, and fifty to a hundred are 
bleached specimens to the Agri-Horticultural tied together ; ten to fifteen of these bundles 
Society, in May, 1846. Dr. Roxburgh has de- are laid in a shallow tank or reservoir of water, 
scribed the species G. olilorim as the Pat of the like rafts, over which a quantity of turf and clods 
Bengalese, and as partially grown for the leaves of earth are laid to make them sink under the 
and tender shoots, which are used by the natives surface of the water ; it is allowed to remain 
.—both Hindoos and Mahomedans—as an article there for eight or ten days, during which the 
of food. When wild, it shoots out many lateral cultivator daily visits it, in order to see that it is 
branches, which renders it a difficult matter to properly laid, and the trunks are not unduly rot- 
separate the fibres from the woody parts. In ted. When the bark separates, and the staik and 
preparing the filaments, the plant requires much fibres become soft, the weight upon the raft is 
longer steeping in water than Hemp—a fort- removed, and the stalks are unbundled. The 
night or three weeks being scarcely sufficient, for dresser descends into the water knee-deep, and 
its proper maceration, (v. p. 248.) He called takes up five or eight sticks at a time. He breaks 
attention to it as a substitute for Flax, from the off two feet of them at the bottom ; the bark, 
length and fineness of its fibre. The gunny which is become soft like thread, is held in both 
bags, in which sugar and similar commodities hands, and the stalks are taken off. The fibres 
are brought to Europe from India, are made of thus separated (and by mere washing are brought 
this material. These are now sent to America to the state of separated fibres,—B.), are dress- 
for packing their cotton. Though only made ed, and exposed to the sun, by hanging the bun- 
known in the beginning of the century, it is now dies of fibres over bamboos to dry ; they are 
imported in immense quantities, and used for a afterwards partially cleaned, and finally made up 
variety of purposes, as it spins so easily, and into bundles of from one to two maunds for the 
being cheap, is therefore used for mixing. It market. After the Fat has been removed, the 
was formerly employed for mixing with Codil- fields of which the soil and elevation are suit- 
la ; this is now used for mixing with Jute. A able grow a winter crop of tobacco or mustard 
description of the cultivation and manufacture of seed. The produce is differently stated to be 
Jute was given by Baboo Ram (.’omul Sen (in from 400 lb. to 700 lb. per acre. The harvest 
4 Trans. Agri-Hortic. Soe.,’ vol. ii, p. 91), where price, according to Dr. Buchanan, was, in his 
lie mentions that the principal places where it is time, about 12 ^ annas per 100 lb. Mr. Henley 
cultivated are Malda, Furnea, Natore, Rung- informed Dr. Royle that “ Jute used to be sold 
pore, and Dacca—where both land and labour some years ago for R. 1 8 for the bazar maund ; 
are cheap. He mentions four kinds— Pat, Tam, but the demand in Britain has had the effect of 
Medah, and Godita —but without describing raising the price of Jute to double its old Indian 
them; and quotes Roxburgh’s descriptions of value. At present, any fine, long, silky Jute is 
C. olitorim, G. capsularis,, and G. fuscus. Other eagerly bought up at Its. 2 8 ; still for inferior 
names are given in other districts, as at Jungy- Jute I should say, dealing face to face with the 
pore : 1 , Gr/iore Sun ; 2, Pant ; 3, Gooch-murda village dulals, the price would not exceed R. 1 8 
Pmt ; 4, Amleeath Paut. The first and fourth per bazar maund.” The culture of Jute has of 
may be Crotalaria and Hibiscus, and the second late years been greatly improved in many pla- 
and third species of Coroborus. These may also ces, as may be seen in much of that sent to 
be included under the names of Amrah Sun, market, and of which we have an instance 
Chunduna Sun, and Putooa Sun. Some Jute in sample of a Jute presented for report by 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from Rungpore, Mr. P. Carter of Bhojepore Factory to the 
was distinguished by the names of Suffed (white) Agri-Horticultural Society. This having been 
Hemanty Pat; 2 , Lai (red) Hemanty Pat; and submitted to the members of the Flax Committee, 
3, Lai Petrie Pat i the following favorable opinions have been ex- 

Gulture. — The seeds are sown in AprilerMay pressed on it: Mr. Hodgkinson says,— Thi3 is 
when there-is a sufficient quantity of rein to the finest specimen of Jute 1 have ever seen — 
moisten the ground,* which is generally low, and being bright, clean, strong, and of excellent 
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staple; the root ends particularly well freed of 
the hard woody bark which characterises bazar 
Jute, and deteriorates its value. I should say 
that £16 to £17 could be obtained for Jute of 
similar quality at home, being fully £2 per ton 
more than the ordinary* descriptions now fetch. 
Mr. Fergusson says—It is very good Jute, worth 
£3 to £4 per ton more than what is generally 
shipped. J)r. Buchanan and Ram Comul Sen 
describe the* Pat as spun by two kinds of spin¬ 
dles, the Takur and Dhara. A bunch of the raw 
material is hung up in every farmer’s house, or 
to the protruding stick of a thatched roof, and 
every one who has leisure, forms with one or 
other of these spindles, some coarse packthread 
(sutoli), of which ropes are twisted lor the use of 
the farm. The Dhara is a reel, on which a thread 
when sufficiently twisted, is wound up. The 
Takur is a kind of spindle which is turned upon 
the thigh or the sole of the foot. Ghurghurca is 
a third kind of spinning machine. Jt is only 
the lower Hindu castes, called ltajbongsi, Konget, 
and Polya, that form this packthread for being 
woven into sackcloth, and spin a finer thread 
from which the cloth called Megili, or Megila, is 
woven. By far the greater part of the doth that 
is used dyed, receives the colour in the state of 
thread. The coarse cloth, called Megili, is wo¬ 
ven by the women of the lower class of people. 
Most families have a loom, and the people, espe¬ 
cially the women in the afternoons, work a little 
occasionally, and this serves to clothe the family. 
The pieces consist of three or four narrow cloths 
sewed together, some four or five cubits long, 
and from two to three cubits wide, and are 
worth from two to eight annas each. Some 
have red and black borders. It is said to be 
more durable than cloth made of cotton. Since 
the foregoing remarks were written by Dr. Royle, 
he has been favored with the following remarks 
from Mr. Henley. The plant in question is by far 
the most extensively cultivated of all the fibrous 
family throughout the delta of Bengal. Its easy 
culture, rapid growth, and comparatively large 
produce present advantages not to be overlooked 
by that eminently practical and economical peo¬ 
ple, the natives of Bengal. Had it combined 
along with these advantages, the qualities of 
strength and durability, it would probably have 
superseded all other fibrous materials ; but, rapid 
iu its growth, it is again remarkably rapid in its 
decay—-being in fact the most perishable of fibres. 
It is generally grown as an after-crop, during the 
rainy season, on high land, or land not subject to 
submersion, like rice land. A hot and moderate¬ 
ly rainy season suits it best; excessive rains 
or bad drainage injure and deteriorate it. In 
this point of view it is a precarious and delicate 
crop ; otherwise it presents the advantage of af¬ 
fording a more valuable return from land at that 
season, than any other crop which the cultivator 
lean employ. It is sown broadcast, requires care- 
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ful weeding when young, but soon acquires 
strength enough to keep off all intruders. The 
young leaves are eaten by the natives as a sort of 
spinach; they have, however, a coarse, weedy 
flavour, little suited to our European palates. 
No plant is more grateful for good cultivation 
than the one in question, in a good, lolimy soil, 
well manured, or which has been well manured 
under a former crop. It attains a height of ten 
or twelve feet, with stems of three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. A poor crop, or one which 
had suffered from excessive mins, would have a 
height of only from three to six feet. The crop 
being ripe, the stems are cut down close to the 
roots, made up into bundles, and laid to steep in 
some neighbouring ditch, where lumps of mud 
arc placed on them to keep them submerged. 
Here they are carefully watched from day to day, 
the operator trying the bark with his nail, until 
he finds the decomposition arrived at the proper 
point, lii preparing Jute intended for export, 
lie will push the water-retting process to its ut¬ 
most. limits, short of actually destroying the fibre 
by excessive putrefaction. This is done in order 
to obtain that thoroughly detached silky character 
of fibre, according to which it is valued in the 
export market. Such Jute has always suffered 
more or less in strength.—Jute or Paut prepared 
for native consumption is much more durable 
than that prepared for export. It is likewise 
cheaper, as the yield per acre is much larger. 
It is much darker coloured, and not so clean. 
The natives are very particular in the selection 
of Jute for such purposes as pack-saddle bags 
for their transport oxen ; or for their store-grain 
bags—great packages of six or eight feet diameter, 
erected on bamboo stages, and looking like onr 
European brewery tuns. There are also a mul¬ 
titude of manufactures in this fibre, many of 
them possessed of considerable strength, some 
again of very fine texture. To return to our 
water-retting process. The proper point being 
attained, the native operator, standing up to his 
middle in water, takes as many of the sticks in 
his hand as he can grasp, and removing a small 
portion of the bark from the ends next the roots, 
and grasping them together, he strips off the 
whole with a little management, from end to 
end, without breaking either stem or fibre. 
Having prepared a certain quantity into this 
half state, he next proceeds to wash off: this 
is done by taking a large handful; swinging 
it round his head he dashes it repeatedly against 
the surface of the water, drawing it through to¬ 
wards him, so as to wash off the impurities ; 
then, with a dexterous throw he fans it out on 
the surface of the water, and carefully picks off 
all remaining black spots. It is now wrung out 
so as to remove as much water as possible, and 
then hung up on lines prepared on the spot, to 
dry in the sun. Jute is never so beautiful as at 
the first moment of its preparation; for such is 
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its proneness to decay—a true eremncausis of 
Liebig—that it changes colour from day to day, 
gradually descending from the beautiful pearly 
white, through shades of fawn colour and brown, 
with proportionate loss of strength. These changes, 
also, are occasioned or accelerated by causes 
which hlrdly affect other fibres ; hence, one of 
the difficulties of bleaching, and the tendency to 
become brown, of all fabrics consisting of this 
material. That portion of the hank of fibre next 
the root, or where jt has been held in the hand, 
being always more or less contaminated with 
bark and impurities, is cut off for about nine 
inches. These ends are sold to the paper-makers 
and for mixing and. making up various thick, 
coarse fabrics, of which whole cargoes, amount¬ 
ing to tens of thousands of pieces, are now 
annually taken off by the Americans from. Cal¬ 
cutta, for cotton bagging and similar purposes, 
forming an entirely new trade. The manufacture 
of Jute whiskey from these ends was tried ex¬ 
perimentally, by subjecting them to the process 
of conversion into sugar with sulphuric acid, and 
afterwards fermenting. The produce had much 
resemblance to grain whiskey. But the great 
trade and principal employ of Jute is for 
the manufacture of Gunny chuts or cliut- 
tees, i. e., lengths suitable for making bags. 
This industry forms the grand domestic manu¬ 
facture of all the populous eastern districts of 
Lower Bengal. It pervades all classes, and pe¬ 
netrates into every household. Men, women, 
and children find occupation therein. Boatmen 
in their spare moments, husbandmen, palankeen- 
carriers, and domestic servants; everybody in 
fact, being Hindoos—for Mussulmans spin cot¬ 
ton only—pass their leisure moments, distaff in 
hand, spinning Gunny twist. Its preparation, 
together with the weaving into lengths, forms 
the never-failing resource of that most humble, 
patient, and despised of created beings—the 
Hindoo widow—saved by law from the pile, but 
condemned by opinion and custom for the re¬ 
mainder of her days, literally to sackloth and 
ashes, and the lowest domestic drudgery in the 
very household where once, perhaps, her will was 
law. This manufacture spares her from being 
a charge on her family—she can always earn her 
bread.—-Amongst these causes will be discerned 
the very low prices at which Gunny manufactures 
are produced in Bengal, and which have attract¬ 
ed the demand of the whole commercial world. 
Ihere is, perhaps, no other article so universally 
diffused over the globe as the Indian Gunny bag. 
All the finer and - long stapled Jute is reserved 
for the export trade, in which it bears a com¬ 
paratively high price. The short staple serves 
lor the local manufactures, and it may be re¬ 
marked, that a given weight of Gunny bags may 
be purchased at about the same price as a simi¬ 
lar weight of raw material—leaving no apparent 
margin for spinning and weaving. The stems or 
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stalks of the Jute crop are of almost equal value 
with the fibrous portion. They are beautiful 
white and straight stems, of a light, brittle wood, 
somewhat like willow switches, and have a mul¬ 
titude of uses amongst the natives, such as for 
the manufacture of charcoal for gunpowder and 
fireworks, for the formation of fences and en¬ 
closures, for pea and similar cultivation, and for 
the construction of those acres of basket-work 
which the traveller may remark near every native 
village. These are the enclosures in which the 
betel-pepper vine is cultivated, the leaf of which is 
universally consumed by the million—peer or 
peasant. These stems have another extensive 
employ which cannot be passed unnoticed—that 
of furnishing a peculiar quality of fuel suited to 
the native process of careening boats on the banks 
of the rivers. Great flaming fires may be ob¬ 
served at night under the bottdms and sides of 
the native craft; men running to and fro with 
bundles of flaming faggots, applying them assi¬ 
duously, as if they were occupied in trying to 
burn the craft. Looking at the structures them¬ 
selves, built up of mats and thatch, and appear¬ 
ing like slovenly, ill-conditioned hay stalks, that 
an accidental spark would ignite, it appears sur¬ 
prising that such a determined effort should not 
produce that result. The only object, however, 
is to effect the destruction of the myriads of 
worms or tcredic, which, if not destroyed, would 
in a very short time have eaten up the whole fa¬ 
bric. Bengal Jqte has now attained such an 
important position in the commerce of the world 
that any suggestion for its improved production 
merits attention ; and there can be no doubt but 
that the application to it of the process of pre¬ 
paring the fibre without water-retting, would ef¬ 
fect the most signal improvement in its qualities. 
Such could never make it equal to Flax or 
llemp ; but the method would increase the 
qualities of strength and durability, and fit it 
for all purposes in which moisture took no part, 
for to this agent it is peculiarly obnoxious. In 
reference to this point it may be worth noticing, 
that in cases in which it is desirable to ascertain 
the amonnt of Jute adulteration in such fabrics 
as sail-cloth (in which it appears to me to be a 
highly criminal fraud), a very good test may be 
found in high-pressure steam. A piece of such 
sail-cloth, kept for four hours in steam of 30 lbs, 
pressure, lost on simple washing thereafter, 22 
per cent.—the decomposed Jute actually washing 
out, and with little injury to the remaining fa¬ 
bric. Besides being used in India and exported 
to England, it is sent to America, and will pro¬ 
bably be required on the Continent of Europe 
but it is necessary for the people, if they wish to 
retain or extend their trade, to keep up the quali¬ 
ty of their produce, which is complained of in 
the following extract from a letter from America 
to Dr. Royle. “ The article of Gunny bagging 
for cotton is imported largely into this country 
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from India ; in fact, is superseding all other des¬ 
criptions of cloth for that purpose. I have been 
asked several times what it is made of, and where 
manufactured. On both points I am igno¬ 
rant, and should be much obliged if you 
will give me the information. It is superi¬ 
or to and liked better tlian any other bag¬ 
ging ; but the manufacturers are already com¬ 
mencing to make it inferior, by mixing ordinary 
(Indian) Hemp or tow with it. They will spoil 
their market unless they desist from such practi¬ 
ces, for the planters will not use an inferior, if 
they can procure a good article.” Georgia, 15 th 
April, 1853. Some of the Jute lately imported 
into England has been twelve feet in length, in 
bales of about 4 cwt., bound round with Gunny 
cloth. The exports of Jute have already been 
alluded to when referring to the great increase 
which has taken place in this trade. Many other 
Indian fibres arc possessed of equally good 
properties in some respects, and of very superior 
ones in others, ami which require only to be 
known to be very generally appreciated in 
Europe. 

JUTE, GUNNY CLOTH, AND GUNNY BAGS EX¬ 
PORTED FROM CALCUTTA, IN THE 
YEAR 1850-51. 


Exports. 

Jute, 

Gunnies and 
Gunny Cloth. 

To United Kingdom, .. 1 

Ms. 708,945 

Nos. 69,036 

„ France,. 

13,931 


„ Hamburgh, . 

128 

2,180 

„ North America, . 

9.242 

2,290,427 

„ Coast of Coromandel, 

598 

1,955,160 

„ Malabar, . 

— 

2,054,075 

„ Penang and Singapore, ... 

— 

1,043,600 

„ Ceylon,. 

— 

357,290 

„ New South Wales, . 

54 

32,125 

„ Trieste,. 

401 

_ 

1 „ Java,. 

— 

242,550 

w Pegu . 

— 

672,950 

„ Mauritius,. 

— 

213,980 

„ Cape of Good Hope, ... 

— 

82 750 

„ Guam, . 

— 

15,000 

„ Arabian and Persian Gulfr, 

— 

4,000 

Total.. 

Mds. 793,299 

9,035,713 

Value... 

Its. 1,970,715 

Rs. 2,17*2 


The following statement shows the propoi\<on 
of Gunnies and of Gunny Cloth; and also tl&t 
a decrease took place in the former, and an in¬ 
crease in the latter in the two years given : 


Exports from Calcutta. 


Guftnies, 
Gauny Cloth, 


Total. 

Valne.. 


1849-50. 


1850-51. 

!• 


12,961,441 

288,089 


18 , 199,480 


Us. 2.683,551 


8,7^9,185 

276,528 


9,085,718 


2,159,783 


Besides these there were exported from the Mad- 

4.56 
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ras Presidency 58,950 gunny bags; but there is 
reason to believe that these are made of Sunn or 
Grotalaria junda. Bombay being on a small 
island, cannot export any of its own growth; but 
as Gunny cloth is much required for packing cot¬ 
ton, it is imported in large quantities, as 167,820 
pieces, valued at Its. 397,097 (but in t849, to 
the value of Rs. 648,384), from the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon, East Coast of Africa, and 
Soumeeanee, but chiefly from Calcutta; also from 
Cutch, Malabar, and Canara,*Aden, Sindh, Con- 
can, and Guzerat. But we also find the places 
mentioned after Calcutta as those to which Gun¬ 
ny cloth was exported, but not in any quantity, 
except 296,757 pieces to the Concan—the whole 
export for that year amounting to 891,279 pieces, 
and the re-exports to 3,403,453, valued at 
11s. 468,177, therefore greatly exceeding the im¬ 
ports, and hence probably including some 
brought by the Causeway. The kind of cloth 
called chatee is made from the same material, and 
is made of three different kinds, and always wo¬ 
ven in pieces from three quarters to one cubit 
wide, of which two or three are sewn together 
into one piece before it is sold. The first kind, 
intended for bedding, is from four to five cubits 
long, and from two and a quarter to three cubits 
wide, and sells at about 8 rupees per 100 pieces. 
Secondly, that intended for coveting bales of 
cloth is of the same dimensions, but is thicker 
than the former kind. The 100 pieces cost 
from 6 to 10 rupees. Thirdly, that intended 
for nmking rice and sugar-bags is four cu¬ 
bits long, and one and a half or one and a 
quarter cubit wide, and ten bags cost 4 or 5 ru¬ 
pees. These are sewed or doubled and made 
into bags. The value of the manufacture in the 
Dinajepore district amounted to 160,000 rupees. 
(Buchanan.) The principal places where Chatees 
are manufactured are Malda, Pumea, Natore, 
Itungpore, and Dacca ; where the cultivation of 
Jute is extensive, and. the price of labour and 
land very cheap, ltam Comul Sen says, “ If the 
labour of spinning the Jute and weaving Chatee, 
are to be done according to the rules of labour 
at Calcutta, the price of gunny would be more 
than double that for which it is sold.” The great¬ 
er part is cultivated by those who use or manu¬ 
facture it; for almost all the small Hindu far¬ 
mers weave cloth of this material, and every far¬ 
mer requires some for the use of his farm. On 
all*the eastern frontier a great proportion of the 
women are clothed in the coarse cloth made 
of the Corchorus, which also gives them much 
employment. The value of the material consumed 
in those days was about 70,000 rupees. In the 
cold weather the poor cover themselves by night, 
and often by day with a sackcloth rug ; and the 
rich usually put one under their bedding. Some 
is required for the packing of tobacco and for 
some grains, but much even in those days was 
exported to Calcutta, Patna, and other places. 



CORDAGE. 


CORDIA. 


In the north-west port of Bengal a great porpor- 
tion of the people used to be clothed with Megili 
or Pata. Specimens of this Pat clothing were 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851.— Royle, Fibrous 
Plants, pages 240 to 252. 


(286$) CORDAGE. 

Touw-werk, Dut. 
Manoeuvres, Cordage, Fit. 
Tauwerk, Ger. 

Doodah, Guz. 


llussee, Hind. 
Caolame, It. 

Jarcia, Cordaje, S v. 


A term used in general for all sorts of cord, 
whether small, middling, or great. Coir cordage 
is largely manufactured on the Malabar Coast, 
and the Laccadive and Maidive Islands, and is 
the kind in general use in rigging native craft, 
&e. Cordage of .excellent quality is manufactur¬ 
ed in Calcutta : the principal of the fibrous plants 
of Southern Asia are as follows :— 


Abelmoschus esculentus,... 
Abelmoschus ficulueus, ... 

Abutilon indiemn, . 

Abutilon polvandrum,. 

Abutilon tomentosum,. 


Acacia leucophloca, 


Acacia indicum, . 

Agave americana,.... 

Agave vivipara, . 

Ailantus malabaricnS; . 

Aloe indica, or vulgaris, ... 

Aloe perfoliate,, . 

Ananassa sativa, . 

Atidropogon schomanthus, 

Aut.iaris saccidora, . 

Bauhinia racemosa, . .... 

Bauhinia diphvlla, . 

Bauhinia Vablii, . 

Bauhinea tornentosa, . 

Baehmeria; several species, 
Borassus flabelliformis, . . 
Butea frondosa, ..... 

Callicarpa lanata,. 

Calotropis gigantea,. 

Cannabis sativa, . 

Chawturops or Hemp palm. 


Crotalaria juncea, 


Cordia obliqua. 

Crotalaria juncea,. 

Crotalaria tenuifolia, . 

Cocos nucifera. 

Corchorus olitorius,. 

Corchorus capsularis. 

Cyperus textilis, .. 

Decaschistia crotonifolia, 
Dccmia exteusa, ... . 


Veiidee fibre. 
Toottee. 


^Oody nar.—This tree is com¬ 
mon near Cape Coinoriu. 
The fibres from the bark 
arc used by the fishermen 
in making nets. A coarse 
kind of cordage is also 
^ made from it. 

Karoovalutn nar. 

Pita fibre or great Aloe. 
Kathaiay. 

t Poroomarum.—Inner bark. 
( Not much used, 

Kuttally nar. 

Aloe fibre. 

Pine Apple fibre. 

Cam achy. 

Arengee. 

Malfhun. 

Ycpy tree bark. 

Vellay Aatee nar. 

Palmyra fibre. 

Brown berrip. 

jThondy nar.—Inner Bark. 
\ Not much used. 

Ak, Mudar, or Yercum. 
Hemp. 

^Canamboo or Wuckoo.— 
Cultivated extensively in 
the Southern districts, 
j It is not exported. Fish- 
1 iug nets are made from 
them; the best kinds are 
J grown in the Northern 
b districts of Travancore. 
Pothooveroosen nar,—Mo¬ 
derate strength. 

Sunn (wuckoo nar.) 

Cocoa. 

Jute. 

Mat-grass, or Coaray. 
Ootrum ka bel. 


Eriocliloena Candollii,. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum, 

Erythrina indica,... 

Ficus religiosa,.. 

Ficus racemosa, ... 

Ficus indica,. 

Ficus oppositifolia, . 

Ficus mysorensis,. 

Fonrcrova gigantea,_... 

Girardinia Leschenaultiaua, 

Gossypium indicum.. 

Gossypium acuminatum, ... 

Grewia asiatica, .. 

Grewia tilimfolia,. 

Grewia rot undifolia,. 

Guaziuna lomcntosa, . 

Hibiscus cannabiims, . 

Hibiscus sabdarifia,. 

Hibiscus vcsicarius,. 

Hibiscus rosa chiuensis, ... 

Hibiscus vitifolia,. 

Hibiscus lam pas,. 

Hibiscus macrophyllus, ... 


Isora corylifolia,. ^ 


I Linum usitnf issimum, . 

Mimosa Intsia,... 

Musa paradisiaca, . 

Pandanus odoratissimus, ... 
Paritium macrophyllum, ... 

Paritium tiliaceurn, . 

Hhaphis, . 

Saccharum sara, . 

Sanseviera zeylanica, . 

Salmalia malabarica, . 

Sesbania cannabina,. 

Sida populifolia, . 

Stryclmos potatorum, ...... 

Smilax ovalifolia,. 

Sterculia guttata,. 

Sterculia ornata, . 


Terminalia alata, 


Terminalia belerica,. 

Tylophora asthmatica,. 

Vernonia anthelmintica, ... 

Yucca gloriosa,. 

Yucca aloifolia,. 


Bast. 

Arasa nar. 

Atti nar. 

iAulamarum nar, Aallen nar. 
\ —Not much used. 

Bodda nar. 

iKul-aallun nar.—Not much 
; used. 

Seemay Kathalny. 
Neilgherry nettle. 

Indian Cotton. 

Brazil Cotton. 

Bast. 

Oonoo.—Moderate strength. 

Poolychay fibre. 

Roselle fibre, 

Wild ambara. 

Shoe plant fibre. 


f Valumbrikai, Kywen nar. 
j This is the most valuable 
fibre in Travancore. The 
J plant grows abundantly 

j at the base of the bills. 

It is from the stem of this 
shrub that the natives 
produce fibre. 

Flax. 

Eenjy nar. 

Plantain fibre. 

Fragrant Screw Pine. 


Sara. 

Moorgbee, or Marool. 
Elavum parooty. 

Used for Cardage &c. 
Kathavennar. 

jKrinkoddy nar.—Used for 
[ tying bundles &c. 


f Mooroothen nar.—Bark, 




very strong and lasts 
many years: used for 
dragging timber, cordage 
&c. Common in the 
forests. 

Ifmburathee nar. 

Koorinja. 

Coat seeragura. 

Pita or Adam's Needle. 


In the Tenasserim Provinces, as in other parts of 
India, cordage is made of coir, the outside shell 
of the cocoa-nut, but ropes are more frequently 
made from the bark of three different trees be¬ 
longing to the genera hibiscus, paritium, and 
sterculia, viz, Paritium macrophyllum and P. 
tiliaceurn ; Hibiscus macrophyllus, Sterculia gut¬ 
tata and Sterculia ornata.— Mason. 

(2869) CORDIA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Oordiacea. It has a tubular 
calyx, 4-5 toothed. Corolla funnel shaped or 
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CORDIA LATIFOLIA. 


CORDIA SERRATA. 


campanulate with a flat 5-7 cleft limb, and a 
hairy or naked throat. Stamens 5, short, inserted 
in the throat of the corolla. Style protruding, 
bifid, with 4 stigmas. Ovary 3-4 celled. Drupe 
containing 1 stone with 1 or 3 cells, two of which 
are usually abortive.— Eng. Cyc. page 146. In 
the southern part of the Peninsula, the Tamil 
name, Narvillie marum, seems to be applied in¬ 
discriminately to three or four species of the 
genus, Cordea Rothii, Icon. 1379, Cord, obliqua, 
Icon. 1378, Cord, fulvosa, Icon. 1380, Boragi- 
nece , so that it is impossible to say which is the 
one meant by it. Cordea obliqua, C. Rothii and 
C. fulvosa have all been brought to Dr. Wight, 
under this name. He believes the wood of all is 
very inferior,the trees being usually small.— Wight. 
l)r. Wight gives in his leones, Cordia cuneata, 
1379 ; domestica, 1378 ; fulvosa, 1380 ; Leschen- 
aultii, 1380 ; Myxa, 1378 ; obliqua, 1378 ; Per- 
rottettii, 1381; Rothii, 1379 ; serrata, 469 ; 
toinentosa, 1378 ; trichostemon, 1380 ; and 
Wallichii, 1378. 

<2870) CORDIA ANCUSTIFOLTA. 

Goondnec, Mind. 

This tree is from 30 to 40 lcet high, the wood 
is very tough, used for carriage poles, he., fruit 
the size of a large pea, round and smooth, the 
pulp yellow, and gelatinous, the tree is common 
throughout the Deccan.— Riddell. Dr. Ruchanan, 
in his ‘ Journey through Mysore,’ mentions that 
ropes are made of the Narwuli. Nakavali Fibre, 
which is the Cordia august ifolia, and which he 
found common near Sevcrndroog. Its fruit is escu¬ 
lent, but tasteless. The plant belongs to the same 
family as the Sebestens, formerly famous in me¬ 
dicine ; but which, when ripe, seems only remark¬ 
able for containing much mawkish mucilaginous 
pulp. It is possible that the bark of some of the 
species, when young, may yield a useful fibre.— 
Boyle. Fib. PL page 11. 

(2871) CORDIA LATIFOLIA. Roxb. FI. 
Ind. i. p. 588. 

Buhooari. Bung. | Burra lesoora, Hind.— O'Sh. p. 497- 

Broad-leaved Cor dig. The tree is common 
at Ajmeer, is found in Hindostan, but mostly con¬ 
fined to the southern parts of India.— 
Boyle. C. latifolia has numerous spreading 
and drooping branches ; the young shoots angu¬ 
lar and smooth. The general height of trees 
ten or twelve years old about 20 feet.— Eng. Cyc. 
p. 146. The fruit is eaten : “ phaleetas” or slow 
matches are made pf the bark. This tree is hardy 
and ornamental, aud would do well in compounds 
along with other trees.— Gen. Med. Top. The 
wood is very inferior, and of small size. Under 
the name Sebesten Plums, Sebestans, or sepistans, 
two sorts of Indian fruit have been employed as 
pectoral medicines, for which their mucilaginous 
qualities, combined with some n'stfrngency, have 


recommended them. They are believed to have 
been the Persea of Dioscorides. Linnaeus has 
erroneously applied the name of Sebesten to an 
American species of this genus which is not 
known in medicine.— Eng. Cyc. page 146. 

(2872) CORDIA MYXA. Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 
p. 500. Syn Sebesteua officinalis. 

Vidi marum, Tam, Buhoonrie It ENG. 

Kendal, Jav. Lesuru, Hind. 

Lebuck, Avicenna. Nckra, Ted. 

Mochayct, Fobskal, Bukainpadaruk a. Sans. 

Lolu, (,'yno. 

A native of many parts of India, Persia, Ara¬ 
bia, and Egypt, and common throughout the 
Concan. The trunk is generally crooked, from 
8 to 12 feet high, and as thick or thicker than 
a man’s body. The bark gray,- cracked in vari¬ 
ous directions. Branches numerous, spreading, 
and bent in every possible direction, forming a 
dense shady head. The flowers are numerous, 
white and small.— Eng. Cyc. page 146. The 
fruit, of Cordia Myxa has been long used as a 
medicine under the name of Sebistans or Lobes- 
tens. C. latifolia is supposed to produce the 
larger, C. Myxa the smaller variety of this arti¬ 
cle. The bark is deemed a mild tonic. That, 
of C. an gusli folia, Roxb. (Goondnee) is much 
used for making astringent gargles. The dried 
fruits are very glutinous in the fresh state. They 
are slightly laxative, but it is especially as a pec¬ 
toral that they tire esteemed in India. In Java 
the fruit is used in gonorrhoea and ardor urime ; 
12 drachms of the pulp are said to be equal in 
aperient effect to the same quantity of cassia 
pulp. The seeds of Cordia Myxa, are called 
Chakoon ke beenge, and deemed an infallible re¬ 
medy in ringworm, the powder mixed with oil 
being applied to the eruption.— -O' Shaughuessy, p. 
498. The smell of the nut when cut is heavy and 
disagreeable ; the taste of the kernels is like that 
of filbert s. It is the true Sebesten of the European 
Materia Medica. The fruits according to Rox¬ 
burgh, are not used in the Circars medicinally, 
but when ripe are eaten by the natives, and also 
most greedily by several sorts of birds, being of 
a sweetish taste. The wood is soft, and of little 
use except for fuel. It is reckoned one of the 
best kinds for kindling fire by friction and is 
thought to have furnished the wood from which 
the Egyptians constructed their mummy cases. 
The wood is said by Dr. Royle to be accounted 
a mild tonic.— Engl. Cyc. page 146. 

(2873) CORDIA OBLIQUA. Willd. 

Napoo vallay pullum, Tam. I Lasor#. Hindooee. 
Gondnce, 1 )uk. | Seloo, Sans. 

This is a large handsome tree, common in the 
lower provinces of India, with a small, round, 
reddish colored, pleasant tasted, but glutinous, 
fruit —Ainslie page 228. 

(2874) CORDIA SERRATA. Saw-leaved 
Cokdia. Gab, Gad, Gondori, Hind. 

This species is common in hedges at Ajmeer. 
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CORIARIA NIPALENSIS. 

The small gummy berries are eaten as a fruit by 
the poor.— Gent. Med. Top. page 184. 

(2875) COREOPSIS. The bright yellow 
flowered coreopsis, which derives its name from 
the resemblance of its seeds to an insect, is un¬ 
common in Tenasserim gardens— Mason. 

» (2876) COREOPSIS, Varieties. Are annuals 
well worth cultivating in India either in pots or the 
flower garden : raised from seeds, should be sown 
at various times during the cold months for the 
purpose of obtaining a succession of bloom, sown 
in February ; they may be had in .flower during 
the hot months, if attended to with water, at which 
season any flower is acceptable.— Jeffrey. 

(2S77) COREOPSIS TINCTORIA. Compo- 
positte. There are several varieties of this ele¬ 
gant flower. The leaves have a strong scent of fen¬ 
nel. The colour of the flower is a deep orange yel¬ 
low striped with red. The seed may be sown at t he 
connneneenient of the rains, or at any time after. 
It requires no particular care beyond other bord¬ 
er flowers. 

(2878) CORGE. Twenty pieces of Cloth. 

(2879) CORIANDER SEED. 

Krzecrah. Arab. Tflmnnia, Gi:z. & Hind. 

llhunia, Bkno, Coriandri sciuina, Lat. 

Cotmn-liiirroo, Cyng. Mety, A!AI.. 

Cottimliiry, Can. Kushueez, Pkks, 

Coriander, Dot. Coeutro, Port. 

Coriandre, J'li Dhanvaka. Sans. 

Koriander Saamcn, Ger. Cottamillie, Tam. & Tee, 

The fruit or seed of an annual plant ( Corian- 
drum, sativum), cultivated in Suffolk, Essex, Kent, 
in Great Britain, and the Levant, Tartary, South 
of Europe, and in parts of' India. When fresh, 
their smell is strong and disagreeable, but by 
drying it becomes sufficiently grateful. They are 
used as an ingredient in curries in India, ami me¬ 
dicinally as a stimulant and stomachic. The seeds 
are procurable in all Indian bazars. In Europe, 
Coriander seed is chiefly used by distillers to pro¬ 
duce an aromatic oil. The quantity imported 
annually into Britain does not exceed 50 tons, 
and it is brought principally to the port of Hull. 
— Simmonds. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, Coriander , Aniseed and Cummin were 
largely exhibited from several collectorates.— M. 
E. Juries Reports. 

(2880) CORIARIA NIPALENSIS. (Verm 
Mussooree) from its abundance, has bestowed its 
name on that well known hill station in the 
Himalayas. lUis also common in Nipal. The 
fruit formed by the junction of several pistils is 
eaten in the hills, although that of the European 
species is poisonous, inducing narcotism and te¬ 
tanus. The leaves of Coriaria myrtijblia have 
been used in France for the adulteratiou of senna, 
and have occasioned some fatal accidents. All 
parts of'these plants are very rich in the astrin¬ 
gent acids, and are consequently much employed 
by dyers.— O'Shaughnessg,page 270. 


CORK. 

(2881) CORIARLACEiE a vey small natu¬ 
ral order of Gynobasie Polypetalous Exogenous 
Plants. The two genera, of which alone the 
order consists, are nearly allied to Rutacere, but 
their leaves are not dotted.— Eng. Cgc. p. 148. 

(2882) CORIANDRUM, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Umbelliferee .— 
Eng. Cgc. p. 147. 

(2883) CORIANDRUM SATIVUM, Cori¬ 
ander plant. 

Duniya, Bkno. I Dnninh, Duk. IJinj) & Can 

kusliTire/,, Picks. Coriander, foriaudrutn sati- 

KuZeereli. Arab. vum, Lin. 

Cottaniillie. Tam. Daioaka, Sans. 

Dbann, Gi:z. Amshe n Mat. Med- p. 263. 

C. sativum is found in the corn-fields of 
Tartarv, the Levant, Greece, Italy, and south 
of Europe.— Eng. Cgc. p. 147. it is grown 
in every part of Southern Asia, where the 
leaves are used by the natives for diat¬ 
oms and curries, the seeds in decoction, sweet- 
meals ; of easy culture; raised from seed -.will grow 
in any good soil. The, fruit is carminative and aro¬ 
matic. Cullen considered it more powerfully 
corrective of the odour and taste of senna than 
any other aromatic. (Lindlcv, ‘ Flora Medica.’)— 
Engl. Cgc. page 147- During the unripe state, 
the odour resembles that of bugs, but this chang¬ 
es rapidly as ripening proceeds. Fee derives 
eoriaiidmm from x°P ls ' a bug* on account of the 
fad,or of the young seeds.— O' Shaughnessy, page 
371. Coriander Fruit, or seeds as they are in¬ 
correct, lv called, are used in sweetmeats, 
in certain stomachic liqueurs, and in some 
countries in cookery : they are little esteemed in 
England. —Engl. Cgc. page 147- 

(2SS4) CORK. 

Kork, Kurk, Ylothont, Sugliero, Snvero, It. 

Dit. Suber, Lat. 

J/uure, Vil Cortica, Port, 

Kork. G hii. Korkowoe derewo, Rus. 

Rhooj Gi:z. IIin i). Coreho, Sr. 

The outer bark of a species of evergreen oak 
(Qprrcm saber), abundant in Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, the south of France, Corsica, and other 
countries. It is light, porous, compressible,.and 
elastic. Corks, floats for nets, and other articles 
are cut and shaped out of the bark. Cork, bo- 
tanically considered, is a soft and clastic layer of 
bark which becomes remarkably developed in the 
kind of oak inhabiting Spain and Portugal. This 
substance is developed in other plants, but in none 
in so large quantity as in the Quercus suber. As 
soon as the bark dies it ceases to grow, and then, 
not distending as it is pressed upon from within, 
it falls off in flakes which correspond to the layers 
that are formed annually. -These flakes are the 
layers of cork which the Spaniards collect under 
Hie name of the outer bnrjk* whjle the inner Jiving 
bark is or rather should be spared. We arc told 
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however by Captain Cook that the Spaniards 
have been in the habit of stripping off the inner 
bark also, although it is of no value except for 
tanning, and although its removal destroys the 
trees. The same intelligent observer states that 
the cork-tree occurs in Spain throughout the 
whole extent of the Tierra Caliente, but it is 
most abundant in Catalonia and Valencia, whence 
the principal exports have been made.— Engl. 
Cyc. ‘page 148. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1*855, two specimens of cork were exhibited, one 
good, from the “ Western Coast Jungles,” and 
another inferior from Coimbatore, the trees pro¬ 
ducing the samples were not, mentioned. 
The deeply cracked spongy bark of the “ Bigno- 
vla snberosa ” (countrv-cork tree) yields an in¬ 
ferior kind of cork— M. E. J. It. 

(2885) CORN. 

Korn, Dan. Frnrncntiirn, Lat. 

Graanen, Dux. Zboze, Pol. 

Bleds, Grains, Fr. Graos, Pout. 

Koru Getreide Gut. C-hljeb, I os. 

Dhan, Guz. Hind. Granos, Si\ 

Biade Grani, It. 8ud, Spaimial, 5\v, 

The grain or seed of plants separated front 
the spica or ear, and used for making bread, 
&c. Such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. Faulk-. 

(2886) CORNELIAN, Agate, Carnelian. 

Achaat, Dir. A pita. It. 

Agate, Fr. Achates, Lat. 

Achat, Ger Agat, El's. 

Akeek, Grz. & Hind. 

A genus of semi-pellucid gems. It takes a 

very high polish, and its opaque parts usually 
present the appearance of dots, eyes, veins, 
clouds, zones, or bands. Its colours are yellow¬ 
ish, reddish, blueish, milk-white, honey-orange, 
or ochre-yellow, flesh-blood, or brick-red, red¬ 
dish-brown, violet-blue, and brownish-green. The 
most beautiful agates found in Croat Britain are 
the Scotch Pebble, which are met with in the 
mountains of Cairngorm, by which term they 
are distinguished. Cornelians are also obtained 
in Germany, Siberia, Ceylon, some parts of the 
Cape of Good Hope, but the principal agate 
mines are situated in the province of Guzerat. 
From the latter place they are brought to Bom¬ 
bay in the form of beads of various shapes and 
sizes, small square cut pieces, (which are chiefly 
re-exported to China), rings, brooches, studs, 
cups, and a variety of other ornaments.— 
Faulkner. Cornelians, agates, and other stones 
of greater or less value are purchased by the 
Chinese for manufacturing into official insig¬ 
nia, rings, beads, and other articles of ornament; 
they are brought to China chiefly from India or 
Central Asia.— Williams. 

(2887) CORNUS CAPITATA. Caprifo- 

LIACEjE. 

Bhunpwra, Hind. 

This genus of plants consists of large trees 
and shrubs, the bark of the C. florida and seri- 
cea are said to be most excellent tonics.— Riddell. 


COItONILLA GRANDIFLOliA. 

(2888) CORNUS. Several species of this 
genus have been found in the Himalayas, in Syl- 
het, and Nipal, by Drs. Wallich and Royle ; 
these are the Cornus oblonga, in the Deyra 
Doon ; C. macrophylla, and C. nervosa, Mus- 
soorie ; and Cornus capitata, Wail., (Benthamia 
fragifera, Lind.) at a still higher elevation.— 
O'Shanghnexsy, p. 375. The fruit of Benthamia 
is eaten in the hills, and from the seeds of some 
species an oil is expressed.— O’S/ianghnessy, p. 
375. Wight, in leones, gives figure of Corn¬ 
us altera, 1211, sylvestris, 121!, and Zeylani- 
ca, 1210-11. 

(2889) COROMANDEL or CALAMAN- 
DER WOOD. This is the produce of a Ceylon 
tree of great size, having a dingy ground, and 
sometimes running into white streaks. It is 
used in cabinet work, like zebra and rose wood, 
to which it luts some resemblance.— Faulkner. 
Tredgold mentions that the figure is between 
that of rose-wood and zebra-wood ; the colour 
of the ground is usually of a red hazel brown, 
described also as chocolate brown, with black 
stripes and marks. It is said to be so hard its 
almost to require grinding rather than cutting, 
this is not exactly true, its the veneer saws cut it 
without particular difficulty : it is a very hand¬ 
some furniture wood and turns well ; it is con¬ 
sidered to be a variety of ebony. Mr. Laird 
says there are three varieties of Coromandel ; 
the Calamandcr or Coromandel, which is the 
darkest, and the most commonly seen in Eng¬ 
land ; the Calemberri, which is lighter colour¬ 
ed and striped, and the (Inlander, the ground of 
which is as light as English yew, but. of a red¬ 
der cast, with a few slight veins and marks of 
darker tints. He says, the wood is scarce and 
almost or quite limited to Ceylon ; that it grows 
between the clefts of i oeks, this renders it diffi¬ 
cult to extract the roots, which are the most 
beautiful parts of the trees. The Culamander 
wood tree is Diospyros liirsuta, and Kadum Be¬ 
riya is D. Ebenaster, according to Moore’s Cata¬ 
logue of Ceylon Plants, and therefore of the 
same genus as the true Ebony.— Hollzappfel. 

(2890) CORONILLA. Two species are des¬ 
cribed, having cathartic leaves and juice. 

(2891) CORONILLA G RANDIELORA. 

Willd. 

Its greens. 

Aghaty kai, Tam. I Avisie kaia, Tel. 

Aghaty ke pullic, Dux. | Aghastia, Sans. 

The slender long legume of tljfSs plant is eaten 
by the natives who dress it in various ways. The 
tree in Malay is called Turi.— Ainslie page 236. 

Its leaves. 

Aghaty keeray, Tam. Coronilla grandiflora, 

Aghaty ke banjie, Duk. Lin. 

Avi8ee koora, Tel. Aghastia, Sans. 

This tree is commonly planted to support the 
Betel vine. Rheede tells us in his Hortus Mala- 
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baricus that an infusion of its leaves is given on 
the Malabar . coast,, in cases of catarrh. Fide 
Hort. Mai. par. 1. page 96 — Jins lie, p. 252. 

(2892) CORONILLA PICTA (Flore pur- 
pureo.) 

# The plant. 

Cnrin Ohembie, Tam. Purple Flowered Corouil- 

N villa Somultie, Tel, la Eng. 

Kristnah Rnjum, Sans. 

This is a plant held in high estimation by the 
Tamools as well on account of the great beauty of 
its delicate purple flowers as from the virtues, 
the leaves are said to possess : these are invariably 
employed when they can be obtained in such eases 
as require poultices to hasten suppuration which 
thev form by being made warm and mixed with 
a little castor oil. The leaves smell like fresh 
clover, and are food for cattle.— Ain's. Mat. Med 
page 75. Poultice of Nutceya Leaf prepared as 
Nina leaf poultices, are favourite external emolli¬ 
ents among the native practitioners.— Bang. Thar, 
page 390. 

(2893) COTtOSOS, or IVORY-NUTS, arc 
product'll bv Phytelephas macrocarpa, growing 
in central America and Columbia, (Humboldt.) 
They are described as seeds with osseous 
albumen ; the tree is a genus allied to the 
Pandanem, or screw Pines, and also to the Palms. 
The nuts are of irregular shapes, from one to 
two inches diameter, and when enclosed in their 
thin husks, they resemble small potatoes covered 
with light brown earth : the coat of the nut 
itself'is of a darker brown, with a few loose 
filaments folded upon it. The internal substance 
of the ivory-nut resembles white wax rather than 
ivory ; it has, when dried, a faint and somewhat 
transparent tint between yellow and blue, but 
when opened it is often almost grey from the 
quantity of moisture it contains, and in losing 
which it contracts considerably. Each nut has 
a hole, which leads into a small, central, angular 
cavity ; this, joined to the irregularity of the 
external form, limits the purposes to which they 
are applied, principally the knobs of walking 
sticks, and a few other small works.— liolt- 
sappfel. 

(2894) CORR/EA. Rutace.-e. The species 
of this genus are mostly shrubs, the flowers white 
and scarlet, each plant requires a tolerable space 
to grow in, afe it attains the height of six or more 
feet, and should be placed in a shrubbery where 
the soil is good.— Riddell. 

(2895) CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, Bi¬ 
chloride op Mercury, 


Ruseapoor, Gvz. Hind. 
Bi-chlornre tie Mercure, 
Sublime corroaif, Fr. 


Doppelt chlorquecksilber, 
Ger. 

Hydrargiri Bi-chlondum, 
Lat. 


Is white, with an acrid metallic and persistent 
taste, without smell. It is met with in small 
crystals, on in semi-transparent masses. Corro¬ 


sive sublimate is made in Surat, and seems to 
have been long known to, and prepared by the 
natives of India. —Faulkner. 

(2896) CORTINARIUS EMODENSIS, of 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, who has named and 
described it from T)r. Hooker’s specimens and 
drawings .—Jlooker Him. Jour. Vol. ii. page 47. 
It is a Urge mushroom, the “ Onglau” of Thibet: 
it forms a favorite article of food. 

(2S97) CORUNDUM. Adamantine Spar. 

Samadii, Gi z. Hjni>. 

Several substances differing considerably in co¬ 
lour, and sometimes in form, but nearly agreeing 
in composition are classed together under the 
name of Corundum, which is that given to the 
common variety by the natives of India.— Engl. 
Cgc. />. 151. This stone is, with the exception of 
the diamond, the hardest substance known. It is 
generally of a pale-gray or greenish colour, but 
sometimes of red and brown tints. It is found in 
India, China, and in some parts of Europe. The 
Indian variety is whiter than the Chinese, and is 
considered the purest, in India it is used for 
polishing steel, and cutting precious stones; it is 
always procurable in the bazars. 

Common Corundum. This variety, usually call¬ 
ed Adamantine spar, occurs, like the sapphire 
and Ruby, commonly in the secondary form of 
6-sided prisms, but usually much larger. It 
is sometimes nearly colourless, and rather trans¬ 
lucent; it presents great variety of colour, 
but is most commonly greenish or grayish ; 
occasionally brown or red, rarely blue. Al¬ 
though its most common form is the 6-sided 
prism, it occurs, though rarely, also in acute and 
obtuse double 6-sided pyramids. On account 
of its extreme hardness it received the name of 
Adamantine spar. It occurs in China, Bengal, 
Malabar, Tibet, the Carnatic, &c. It is used in 
the East Indies for cutting and polishing precious 
stones, and also granite and other hard rocks 
that are employed in the temples and other pub¬ 
lic monuments. According to Chenevix the 
Carnatic Corundum contains silica, but this does 
not appear to be constant.— Engl. Ogc. page 151. 

Emery. This substance which, when reduced 
to powder, is much used for polishing hard bo¬ 
dies, though very different in appearance from the 
preceding, is on account of its hardness and 
an analysis, regarded as Amorphous Corundum. 
Its colour is usually gray; its lustre is some¬ 
what glistening. Its specific gravity is about 
3-66 to 4; it occurs massive, and is granular. 
It is principally imported from the island of 
Naxos in the Grecian Archipelago, and was 
found by Mr. Smithson Tennant to consist of. 

Alumina, ... , ... ... 86 

Silica, ... ... . .... 3 

Oxide of lion, ... .. •«. ... 4 

— 93 
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It ocours also in Italy, Spain, and Saxony ; in 
Asia minor, India and America, and it is said, in 
small quantities, also in Wicklow, Ireland.— Eng. 
Cyc. page 152. 

Ruby. Colour blood-red or rose-red, some¬ 
times a tinge of violet; primary form as above, 
and generally occurs in 6-sided prisms. It is 
not so hard as the Sapphire, and is more readily 
cleaved. Like the Sapphire, it consists of pure 
alumina. “ The largest oriental ruby known 
was brought from China to Prince Gargarin, go¬ 
vernor of Siberia; it afterwards came into the 
possession of Prince Menzikotf, and constitutes 
now a jewel in the Imperial Crown of Russia.” 
(Dana.)— Engl. Cyc. page 151. 

Sapphire , of which there are several varieties, 
the names of which are dependant chiefly upon 
their colour: the White Sapphire, which is trans¬ 
parent or translucent; the Oriental Sapphire, 
which is blue; Oriental Amethyst, which is pur¬ 
ple ; the Oriental Topaz, yellow; the Oriental 
Emerald, green : and some other varieties occur, 
as the Chatoyant and the Opalescent Sapphire. 
— Engl. Cyc. page 151. 

Prismatic corundum or chrysoberyl, is found 
among the Torn hills near Rajmahal on the Bu¬ 
nas, in irregular rolled pieces, small and generally 
of a light green colour: these stones arc consider¬ 
ed by the natives as emeralds, and pass under 
the name of “ punna,” but the natives are aware 
that they are still softer than the real emerald of 
India (which is generally green-coloured sapphire). 
— Gen. Med. Top. page 160. Corundum pebbles 
are found in “the gem-sand of Ava river and 
they probably exist in the sands of some of the 
rivers in the Tenasserim provinces. The com¬ 
mon emery is a variety of this species.— Mason. 
In Coimbatore two very different minerals pass 
under the common name of corundum, the one is 
true corundum of lameller structure, the other 
softer and amorphous, but chrystature in its 
composition, apparently some form of horn- 
blend. The mineral i3 abundant in the dis¬ 
trict and easily procured at a small cost. 
The corundums in the Madras Presidency are 
not unworthy of notice. Their applications, as 
grinding and polishing materials, are well known 
to the people who use them in mass or mixed in 
lac. The implements prepared by the latter pro¬ 
cess are in the form of discs for laps, or wheel 
grindstones; used by cutlers, &c., also in the 
form of whets and hones and ragstones for 
sharpening the finer and coarser cutting imple¬ 
ments used by farriers, &c. The Native work¬ 
men, cutlers, &c., often do not distinguish garnets 
from corundums calling both of these emery, 
though the differences between the three minerals 
are so marked, it is difficult to understand how 
they can be -confounded. The corundums of Sou¬ 
thern India are the more deserving of notice, be¬ 
cause they .seem to-replace the-emery ofother coun¬ 
tries ; at least I am aware of only one author who 
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has alluded to the occurrence of emery in South" 
ern India, and the Madras Museum does not con¬ 
tain any substance that Merchants would regard 
as identical with the Turkish or Grecian emery of 
commerce. The meaning or origin of the word 
is not very apparent: the Mahomedans call it 
“ corund” or “ corunj” stone,' and the 'Hindoos 
know it by a somewhat similar name. The first 
specimens sent to Europe were forwarded by the 
late Mr. Anderson to Mr. Berry, a lapidary in 
Edinburgh, as the substance used by the people 
of India to polish masses of stone, crystal and all 
other gems, except the diamond, anti it was then 
examined by the celebrated Dr. Black, who from 
its hardness named it adamantine spar.— Fide 
Adamantine Spar. Corundum and its varieties, 
viz., Sapphire, Corundum and Emery are only 
surpassed in hardness bv the diamond. They be¬ 
long to the same class of minerals, and the emery 
of commerce which is so extensively used in Eu¬ 
rope and imported into England for grinding 
and polishing metals, glass. &c,, is supposed to 
be a mere variety of corundum, a mixed granular 
corundum ; a mechanical mixture of corundum 
and oxide of iron, the iron in some of the varie¬ 
ties amounting to 33 per cent. 
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Chemical Composition. 
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Total. 

1 

Kulali ... 

57 

4.28 

1.90 

63.50 

83.25 0 92 

1 61 

101,18 
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3.98 

2.10 

70.10 

22,21 0.62 
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Nicaria . 

50 

3.76 

2.53 

71.00 

20.32:1.40 

4.12 

99.43 

4 

Kulali ... 

53 

4 02 

2.30 

63.00 

30.12 

0.50 

2.36 

98.34 

5 

Gumuch. 

47 

3.82 

3.11 

77.82 

8.02 

1.80 

8.13 

99.48 
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Naxos.... 

40 

3.75 

4.72 

68.63 

24.10 0.86 

3.10 

101.31 

7 

Nicaria .. 

40 

3.74 

3.10 

75.12 

13 06 0.72 

6.88 

98.88 

8 

Naxos..,. 

44 

3.87 

5.47 

69.46 

19.08 2.81 

2,41 

99.23 

9 

Gumuch. 

42 

4.31 

5.02 

60.10 

33.20 0.48 

1.80 

101.20 

10 

Kulali ... 

40 

3.89 

2.03 

61.05 

27.15 1.30 

i 

9.63 

101.13 


In the mixed corundums of Greece and Tur¬ 
key the iron seems equably diffused through the 
mass imparting to it a bluish grey colour; but 
in the specimens which have reached the Madras 
Museum from Southern India the corundum and 
ore of iron, though occurring together, are not 
mixed, but remain apart, segregated, the corun¬ 
dum forming one side of a mineral and the oxide 
of iron, in a lump or lumps on the other side; 
and all such masses are magnetic and .possess 
polarity. 

Emery. Of the different varieties of emery 
used in the arts that of Naxos is still preferred, 
as it is more uniform in its quality than that 
from Pulah and Gumuch: but it is believed that 
if the best qualities of Nioarian emery be found 
in abundance and such only sent to the market, 
they prove equal, if not superior, to the emery 
of Naxos. That from Naxos is of a dark grey 
colour with a mottled surface and with sm all 
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points of a micaceous mineral disseminated in 
the mass. It frequently contains bluish specks 
or streaks, which are easily recognised as being 
pure corundum. When reduced to powder it 
varies in colour from dark grey to black, but the 
colour of its powder affords no indication of its 
commeftial value. The powder of emery ex¬ 
amined under the microscope shows the distinct 
existence of the two minerals, corundum and 
oxide of iron. The specific gravity of emery is 
about 4, but its hardness is its most important 
property iu its application to the arts; and those 
emeries which contain the least Vvater, everything 
else being alike, are the hardest. The silica is 
Usually in combination with alumina, or the 
oxide of iron, or both, so that the quantity of 
alumina must not be regarded as an indication 
of the quantity of corundum in the emery. 
In addition to the component substances of 
emery, others, as titanic acid, oxide of manganese, 
oxide of zirconium, and sulphur, occur in some 
of the emeries, but in very minute quantities. 
These remarks have been made with the hope 
that the corundums of India may be found 
suitable for all the purposes to which emery is 
now applied. The only difference in corundum 
seems to be the absence of oxide of iron, but 
there does not seem to be any quality given to 
the mineral by its presence in emery, essential to 
its value in the arts. This is a point however 
that I write with diffidence on. In Europe, where 
machinery is so available, there could be no diffi¬ 
culty in preparing corundum powders of the re¬ 
quisite degrees of fineness, and its preparation in 
this country would perhaps be the only difficulty 
to be overcome. There can be no question of 
the great cheapness of corundum. Emery at 
the end of the last century was selling at from 
£7 to £8-10 per ton, and between the year 1820 
and 1835, it fell to even less than this : but a mo¬ 
nopoly being allowed, it rose in 1846 and 1847 
to £40 a ton. The discovery of other mines how¬ 
ever at Gumuchdagh near Ephesus has caus¬ 
ed a great reduction since then, and the selling 
price in London has been from £10 to £25 a ton. 
What prices the Several corundums of India 
might bring in the London market it is difficult, 
to say. There is no reason why the picked 
corundums should sell for less than the finest 
emeries, and Captain Newbold mentions that 
the corundums near Gram, when sorted into the 
three sorts known in commerce, viz. the red, the 
while, and the scraps of these two, are sold to 
the Arab merchants at Mangalore and Telli- 
cherry at prices from twelve to fifteen or thirty 
rupees the candy equal to £4, £6, and £12 a ton. 
Corundum seems to occur in abundance in seve¬ 
ral parts of the peninsula of India, in North 
Arcot, Cuttack, Coimbatore, Guntoor, Mysore, 
Salem and Hyderabad- The authority for its 
existence in North Arcot, is a specimen in the 
Museum of the clove-brown variety, labelled from 
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from Naggery, and for its occuring in Cuttack 
and Coimbatore, the statement of the late 
Captain Newbold, who mentions Gudjelhtttty 
and Chennimully as the places where it is found 
in Coimbatore, but does not specify the locality 
in Cuttack. The occurrence of corundum in the 
Guntoor Collectorate, was first made known to 
the community generally by the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, and Mr. Rohde, who exhibited the 
specimens, remarked on them as follows :—“ I am 
“ desirous that the attention of the Agency 
“ Houses should be called to the specimens of 
“ red corundum, 1 send. If I mistake not, ex- 
“ perieneed jewellers would pick out stones 
“ suited for common jewellery from it, and 
“ the refuse cannot be worth less than £15 
•* and £20 a ton at home.” The other dis¬ 
trict which the Madras Exhibition of 1855 
showed to be producing corundum was the 
kiugdom of Hyderabad, from which was re¬ 
ceived a very excellent sample of picked stones, 
possessing an irregularly chrystalline structure. 
Salem and the Mysore country, however, have 
been the longest known as containing corundum 
sites, some of which were described at some 
length by the late Captain Newbold, who men¬ 
tions its occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
Gram, a village and fort in the Mysore country 
about ninety-eight miles westerly from Bangalore, 
and lying between the latter place and the Wes¬ 
tern Ghauts. The mines which Captain New- 
bold named, being about forty-five miles north 
by west from Seringapatam and about seven or 
eight east by north from the fort of Gram. But 
judging from the specimens in the Madras Mu¬ 
seum there have been some other sites discovered 
since then, and the following places may be nam¬ 
ed as sites in Mysore where corundum occurs:— 

French Itocks, Captain Loudon, in Madras Museum. 

GoLhushulhj, in the division of Nooghully, Newbold. 

Kulkairl, in the division of Cliinrayapatam. 

liurkuuhull , in the division of Cliinrayapatam, Newbold. 

Kundeo , in the division of Chinrayapatam, Newbold. 

Tedffnnknl, in the division of Chinravapatarn, Newbold. 

Aorhik, in the division of Narsipnr, Newbold. 

Dcystmi Carbvnhully , iu the division of Banawarara, Newbold, 

JpptunhuUy, in the division of Harnally, Newbold. 

Aullapardy, on the road to Bangalore, Madras Museum. 

Mnnaium , in the Astagram division, Madras Museum. 

Cuddoor , in the Nuggur division, Madras Museum. 

Augi/ur, in the Nuggur division, Madras Museum. 

Professor Thomson is quoted by Captain New- 
bold as mentioning (Outlines of Mineralogy, 
volume 1, p. 213) that “the corundum occurs 
in imbedded crystals in a rock which consists, 
according to Count Bournon, of indianite, and 
contains felspar, fibrolite, several varieties of 
augite, nnd also octohedral iron ore; the hair 
brown or reddish brown varieties are called ada¬ 
mantine gpar. They occur with fibrolite and 
octohedral iron ore in a sort of granite contain¬ 
ing no quartz.” And again (p. 256) he states, 
that “ fibrolite is a mineral found accompanying 
crystals of corundum in the Carnatic, and that it 
is a component part of the granite, which is the 
matrix of the corundum of China.” Professor 
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Jameson, in his Geognosy of Peninsular India 
(Ed. Cab. Lib. No. VIII, pp. 349-50) gives a 
summary of what is known regarding the corun¬ 
dum of'Southern India, and states that it occurs 
embedded in granite, and sienite in the district 
of Salem, in the Madras Presidency, associated 
with eleavelandite, indianite, and nbrolite ; but 
near Gram at Golhushully and Kulkairi, at which 
the best corundum is said to be obtained, the 
mineral was found to occur in decomposed beds 
of a talcose slate, to which gneiss is subordinate, 
associated with nodules of indurated tale, and of 
a poor quartzy iron ore ; asbestus, chlorite, ac- 
tinolite, and schorl were found in the talcose slate. 
In the Salem district also Newbold mentions 
that this mineral occurs embedded in gneiss and 
a greyish eartli resulting in part from the disin¬ 
tegration of that rock. The places named by 
that inquirer and the sites from which the speci¬ 
mens in the Museum have been received, are as 
follows:— 

Nam m a id Virahnodos .—On the north bank of the Can- 
very, in the. FcrniuMv tiilook. Newbold. 

Simian if/a m a ny , (probably Sch olam-m ,ticvif ). Triehin- 
pode talook, near the village in a low hill in preat abnn- 
dace.—Newbold. 

Caronel, Aupure , Jlallapollye and at various localities 
up the river Cauvery as far as Corcmaml/odi, where it is 
dug by the natives in the fields, and there are remains of 
many ancient excavations still to be traded. - Newbold. 

Gopaulchfittupallium, 50 miles north of Salem. 

Yttlaneegerry , Madras Museum. 

Coundapady , Madras Museum. 

Rubies. Captain Newbold also mentions that 
fine rubies have from time to time been discover¬ 
ed in many of the corundum localities just enu¬ 
merated, associated with this gem, particularly 
iu the gneiss at Yiraliinodos and Sholasirnmany, 
and the natives informed him that it occurs in 
the Trichingode talook and tit. Mallapollaye, 
though comparatively speaking rare. Passing, 
says Captain Newbold, last year through Gram, 
a village and fort in the Mysore country, 
about ninety-eight miles westerly from Banga¬ 
lore, between it and the Western Glmuts, 1 was 
informed by the Natives of the place that corun¬ 
dum (corund ka pathar) was found in this vici¬ 
nity ; at Golhushully, in the division of Noo- 
gyhully ; at Kulkairi, Burkunhulli, Kundeo, and 
Yedgunkul, in that of Chinrayapatam ; at Nor- 
hik, in Narsipur; at Deysani Curbonhully, in 
Banawaram, and at Apyianhully in that of Harn- 
lmlly. The localities I visited were Golhushully 
and Kulkairi, at which places the best corundum 
is said to be obtained. The mines lie about 
lbrty-five miles north by west from Seringapatam, 
and about seven or eight east by north from the 
fort of Gram. The formation around Gram is 
gneiss, associated with protogene. Proceeding 
from it in a westerly direction, the northern 
shoulder of the insulated range, south of the 
village of BelLadaira, running nearly north and 
south, is crossed, and the soil suddenly changes 
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from a light sandy colour to a deep red. The 
surface of this swell is covered with fragments 
of a ferro-siliceous schist, with quartz in alter¬ 
nate layers. As night was coming on, I was not 
able to examine this mountain-range ; but from 
its singularly sharp outline, the elevation and 
shape of its highest peak, and its direction con¬ 
formable with that of the primary schist, I 
should say it was, probably, a large ferruginous 
quarfzose bed, in the gneiss, associated with 
quartzy iron ore, fragments of which are seen at 
its base. The Natives have a tradition that 
gold was formerly got from this hill, which is 
not at all improbable, as it is found in similar 
gangue near Baitmungalum, sixty-one and a half 
miles east from Bangalore, and at Malliyalum, 
near the south west border of Mysore in Coim¬ 
batore. Minute grains occur in the sandy bed 
of a brook there. A little farther west, where 
the talus of the mountain subsides into the plain, 
the gneiss reappears, alternating with talc slate 
in nearly vertical strata. The dip, as observed 
in an adjoining nullah between the mountain 
and the village of Belladaira, is to the east by 
north, and the direction of the strata N. 22° 
east. The corundum mines of Golhushully lie 
four or five miles north-east of this place, and 
those of Kulkairi about a mile farther. The 
surrounding country is a succession of smooth 
slightly convex plains, except to the south-east, 
where the gneiss rises above the soil in a rocky 
ridge, terminating in a knoll about 700 yards to 
the east by south of the mines to which it de¬ 
scends, rising again into a slope to west north¬ 
west of the mines, on which lie fragments of a 
light brown compact quartzy iron ore. Nearly 
at the bottom of this slope are the mines, from 
which the ground descends on both sides, to the 
north west to a tank, and towards the south-east 
to the village of Golhushully, about a mile dis¬ 
tant. Between the mines and this village, near 
the bottom of the ascent on which they are situ¬ 
ated, runs a nullah, the bed of which gives a 
tolerable section of the strata resting on the 
gneiss. The first (No. 1) commencing from the 
surface is a thin sandy alluvial soil; next (No. 
2) succeeds a dark brown gritty soil, apparently 
decomposed ferruginous quartz, but sometimes 
sandy, from two to three feet thick. Below this 
we see the detritus (No. 3) of the subjacent 
gneiss; the quartz veins of which, remaining un¬ 
decomposed, are observed penetrating into the 
substance of the soil from below. Some of the 
veins are broken by the superincumbent weight, 
aided by their own approach to decomposition. 
The quartz and felspar veins contain nests of a 
disintegrating blackish mica. The direction of 
the beds of gneiss is S. 10° E. with a dip of 
60° a little lo the N. of E. The surface of the 
ascent from Golhushully to the mines, except 
where the blocks of the brown ore above de¬ 
scribed, and a few edges of talc slate crop out, 
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is covered with dark brown soil (No. 1, Sec. 2) 
containing small particles of iron ore, and the 
broken up veins of the subjaoent rock to the 
depth of about three feet: below this lies a bed 
(No. 2) varying from one to two feet in thick¬ 
ness, of chert, angular and rounded fragments of 
a poor (fbartzy iron ore, nodules of a whitish, 
highly indurated talc, talcose quartz, and felspar. 
A variety of schorl occurs imbedded iu an indu* 
rated brownish talc, generally in three-sided 
pr isms : it fuses into a lighter coloured enamel 
than the European specimen in my cabinet. 
This schorl has a sinning lustre; fracture uneven 
breaks easily across the axis of its prisms; 
opaque, streak grey, scratches glass and quartz, 
the latter with difficulty. In this bed the best kinds 
of corundum are found. Below this is a bed 
(No. 8) of greenish earth, evidently of decom¬ 
posed talcose slate : it is slightly greasy to touch, 
and falls to pieces with a hissing noise when put 
into water. Before the blowpipe in the plati¬ 
num forceps it melts partially into a brownish 
slag, covered with minute globules of a white 
enamel, streak slightly coherent, shining, ap¬ 
proaching earthy ; adheres slightly to the 
tongue, and emits an argillaceous odour when 
breathed on. It is traversed by veins of a 
compact talc in laminae which in some places 
bear traces of dislocation. The red earth and 
a quartzy ferruginous paste in small reniform 
and pisiform nodules, resembling those of haem¬ 
atite, are found intermixed with the more decay¬ 
ed portions of the schist. Beds and veins of 
white earth are also found in it, occupy¬ 
ing the bottom of some of the excavations, as at 
Kulkairi. These are composed of talc, quartz, 
and minute particles of the corundum of which 
the vein is the gangue; streak and fracture 
earthy ; feels gritty, and slightly greasy ; adheres 
slightly to the tongue ; does not emit so strong 
an argillaceous odour as the green earth ; falls 
to pieces when put into water with a hissing 
noise. Before the blowpipe, fuses partially and 
with difficulty into a whitish enamel. The co¬ 
rundum is imbedded both in this earth and that 
arising from the decomposed talcose schist ; the 
whiter fragments occur sometimes as hexagonal 
’ prisms tapering off to the extremity. The local¬ 
ity can be easily distinguished by the external 
, appearance of the crystals, those found embed- 
;? ded with the iron ore having a ferruginous cover- 
| ing, whilst those found in the white talcose earth 

I present a white or greyish appearance. Mi- 
crosopic particles of corundum occur disseminat¬ 
ed in this earth, more numerous in some parts 
than others, as if coverging to certain central foci 
of molecular aggregation. In. fact, the whole ( of 
the component parts of the surrounding talcose 
? ; slate appear to be separating from their com- 
f bined state, and about to enter into some new 
l fonn- Disintegration in the interior of certain 
£ rocks, whether from heat, cold, moisture, elec- 
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tricity, or other cause, seems to be, in some 
cases, a preparatory stage in Nature’s mystic la¬ 
boratory to matter assuming new forms j and 
under certain relative conditions we find the same 
agents that caused their decomposition, actively 
operating in their re-aggregation. Heat and dec- 
tricity are powerful dispersive and aggregative 
agents. For familiar illustration, I need scarcely 
point to the flame produced by the blowpipe re¬ 
ducing at one point a metal to dust, and at 
another restoring the dust to its metallic state. 
By the judicious application of heat nearly solid 
particles can be made to move through and con¬ 
verge in the centre of a nearly solid mass, as ex¬ 
emplified by the experiment of Breislak, who suc¬ 
ceeded in forming a nucleus of a variegated cop¬ 
per in the centre of a mass of pure copper pyrites, 
by subjecting it to a heat below that of fusion. 
Decomposition, however, is not an absolutely 
necessary condition for the production of adam¬ 
antine spar, as I have seen it in canular nests in 
gneiss but little disintegrated. The talc schist 
is sometimes hardened and consolidated by con¬ 
tact with the iron ore, as seen in blocks thrown 
out of a mine near the foot of the ascent. Both 
the chert and a dark red ferruginous jasper'are 
used by the Natives as flints. Salt springs occur 
in the vicinity. The wells about Gram were, I 
am told, both sweet and brackish within a short 
distance, and I picked up a fragment of a rock- 
salt in the green earth of the mine. This is to 
be accounted for by the nearly vertical position 
of the strata between which they find their way 
towards the surface. A little to the east of Kul¬ 
kairi I crossed a low plain nearly covered with a 
white travertine, partly compact, partly cellular, 
resembling that found in the bed of the Cavery 
at Seringapatam. 

Mines of Kulkairi .—The corundum mines at 
Kulkairi are situated both near the summit, and 
at the foot of the rising ground there. There arc 
a series of excavations, vaying from two to twelve 
feet in depth, sunk perpendicularly through simi¬ 
lar strata to those just described. The corundum 
is thrown out, cleared, and separated by the 
miners into four classes, viz., the red, the white, 
the scraps of both, and the refuse. The three 
first form the article of commerce, which is carri¬ 
ed to Mangalore and Tellicherry; and, according 
to my Native informants, there sold by the con¬ 
tractor to the Bombay and Arab merchants, at 
prices from twelve and fifteen to thirty rupees 
the candy, according to its quality. A very large 
quantity (2,000 bags) is now (January 1837) ly¬ 
ing at Tellicberry unsold, owing to * disagree¬ 
ment about the price between the contractor and 
the merchant. The present contractor for corun¬ 
dum in Mysore is a Lingayet, named Bussetti, 
an inhabitant of Bowenhulli, in the talook of 
Arculgode; his contract has almost expired, and, 
in consequence, no miners are at work. He took 
the mines for^wq, years, for which he was to pay 
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tUe sum of 5u) Cuuieray pagodas. The former and hornblende are in large separate crystals, 
cqgtrufiors paid 500 for two, or 250 for one imbedded in n paste of compact- felspar and* horn- 
year ; consequently it may be supposed that the blende ; the former is very liable to disintegrate, 
produce has riseu in value. These mines were leaving, in falling out, sniall cavities iu the rook, 
only opened about seven or eight years ago by a Green garnet is. of rare occurrence : tho only 
native, named 1 lari Ram. I need scarcely add, locality where 1 discovered this gem was in the 
the,corundum is used by natives, pouuded as Salem district at Sankerydroog, lat. 11 #.29’ N., 
emery, to polish precious and other stones, par- long. 77° 58’ 15., associated with other green 
ticularly granite and basalt, it is also mixed for crystals in quartz veins,.penetrating hornblende 
this, aud other purposes, with melted lac, in fine schist. The latter is associated with gneiss, 
and coarse powders, as we use a mixture of glue garnet rock, actinolitic schist, and altered lime- 
and sand. It is said to be found at Mundium in stone, thrown into disorder by the intrusion of a 
Mysore, at Gudjollmtty in Coimbatore, at the! porphyritic granite. The green garnet is not 
Tapoor Ghat iu Salem, at Chennimnlly in Cohn- i found in considerable quantities. A mine of 
batore, and in Cuttack. At Namaul and at Vira- j precious garnet occurs at lihariipit, about eight 
luuodes, on the north bank of the Cauverv, in •! miles south of Palunshah, in the. Hyderabad 
the Permutty talook, Salem district, it occurs I country, in the detritus of a granitic rock, pe«e- 
embedded in gneiss, and a greyish earth, result- ; fritted by trap dykes, and composed of mica, 
ing iu part from the disintegration of that rock. ! garnets, kynnite, quartz, ami felspar. l,)r. 
Jt is found in this vicinity in great abundance, ' Voysev, who gives a description of this 
in a low hill near the village of Sliolasigamany, 1 mine July 18, states that the precious garnets 
Trichingode tidook, CanmeljAnpore, Mallapollave,; are found at the depth of eight or ten feet 
and at various localities up the river (’avery, as in the alluvium at the foot of the rock, 
far as, Coearambadi, where it is dug for by the 1 The surface of the rock and soil were strew- 
Natives in the fields ; and there tire the remains ! ed with garnets iu great profusion, but these 
of Many ancient excavations still to be traced. , were generally of a very course kind. The 
The coruudmu was Ibunerly sent as an article of garnets when collected tire gently pouuded, and 
traffic to Palghateherrv, and thence to the West the bail ones broken : those which survive the, 
cm Coast and various other parts of India. It blows arc reckoned of good quality. It occurs iu 
can still be procured at the rate of from fifteen great abundance near the Munzerabnd-ghat, in 
to thirty measures the rupee, each measure I Mysore. 

weighing filty-*even ounces, avoirdupois. The Corundum. —Kournon considered indianile and 

caste usually employed in collecting it is the ! fibrolite to be the matrix of corundum in Southern 
Yittaver. . I India, and Phillips states, on what authority is not 

Ruby localities .— Fine rubies have, from time mentioned, that its gangite in the Carnatic is a 
to time, been discovered iu many of .the corun- coarse grained white marble. 1 have always found 
dnin localities just enumerated, associated with • it, both in Mysore and Salem, in talc, mica, or 
this gem, particularly in the gneiss at Viralimodos I hornblende schist, associated with iron ore, ashes- 
aud Sholasigamany. The natives inform me that j tus, and sometimes indianite and fibrolite. It occurs 
it occurs also in tho Trichingodc talook and at i imbedded in the rock in grains and crystals. 
Mallapolhue, but it is rare, comparatively speak- Viralimodos and Sholasigamany are its principal 
mg. localities in the valley of the < huivory ; Colashully 

Garnet. —This gem, the red variety, is very! and Kulkairv in Mysore, where it also occurs 
generally diffused over India. Its geognostic at Mundium near Seringapatam, Tippaty, 
position, the hypogeno or nietamorphie schists, ■ Re.ygoor, limmercotn, Rnugoopilly, and other 
more particularly near their line of junction with ; places. It is also said to be found in the hypogeno 
the plufcouie rocks,; or trap dykes; for instance, j schists of Ncllore and Giintoor. The spinel 
in the crystalline and metalliferous areas of Salem i ruby (dodecahedral corundum) and sapphire (the 
and Nellore, already described, whence the finest i eorindon hyalin of Haiiv) are occasionally found 
crystals are procured, and sold by the Native with the common corundum iu the Salem district, 
merchants at an insignificant price. ('olophonite and in the valley of the Cauvery. Emery, or 
is not uncommon in these tracis, as also iu My- granular corundum, is found at Mombardipadu, 
sore, the Neilgherries, the Carnatic, and other about twenty four miles northerly from Tripaty in 
provinces of Southern India. It usually occurs North Arcot, in hornblende rock, in pieces varying 
in the granite, associated with the hypogene from the size of a pea to that of a hen’s egg, or 
schisms. Chat beautiful variety of dodecahedral even larger. Common corundum is algo found 
garnet called cinnamon-stone or essonite, has where the God a very eseiqws through the eastern 
bden discovered in the Neilgherries in the hypo-j ghauts, east Of Pnpeonda, from the Nizam’s 
gene hornblende rock, near the seven (.’aims llill, territories to the plains of Rnjahnumdry and 
by Dr. Renza, where their number is such, he the sea. Beryl occurs at Paddioor in Coimba- 
mforms us, that entire portions of the rock are tore ; and, according to the Natives, at Vaniain- 
fonned almost exclusively of them. The essonite baddi, at tho north base of tho Neilgherries. 
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Fibrolitfi occur* but rarely With indianite and 
corundum, as • has been before alluded to, in 
speaking of the last two minerals. Kyauite I lourid 
associated ivith nduiaria; asbestiform tremolite, 
and magnetic iron ore, at Adipuram, in the* 
Kellore district, in gneiss : it occurs in the 
same rock near Gharibpett, in the Ni’/amVterri- 
tories ; also in Mysore, and in the maritime 
districts of the Godavery and Kistna with tre¬ 
molite, pearl spar, bitter spar, almandine and 
staurolitc.— Editor’s report on Q-ovt. Museum 
lor 1856. 

(2898) CORVID#, Crows, a family of Birds 
belonging to the division Conirostres. The bill 
is strong, slightly cultrirostral, or more or less 
compressed; the gape or commissure straight. 
The nostrils are covered with stiff, bristle-like fea¬ 
thers directed forwards* — Eng. Oyc. page 152. 
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portion of the Punjab. In other parts of India 
the comparatively suiftll 0 . culminatua is popular¬ 
ly known 4o Europeans as “ the RhVen ' but 
the northern Raven would make a meal of one 
and not feel much the worse for it! " ■■ ." 

Fregilus. —Bill longer than the head, slender, 
entire, arched, pointed. Fregilus Erica, of Hors- 
field, from Java, for instance.— Eng. Oyc. p. 163. 

(2899) CORYDALIS CASHMERI AN A. Of 
this nothing is known. 

(2900) CORYDALIS, Fumartace*!, C. Wcu- 
ca. 'l’hesc plants are of a rapid growth and 
well adapted for covering trellis work. 

(-9ii] j CORYDALIS GOVANIANA, Wall., 
(Fern, llhootkes) is common in the Choor moun¬ 
tains, above 80( 0 feet of elevation, where it is 
! regarded as a charm against evil spirits. Tin: 
1 roots sent by Dr. Falconer, were long, fibrous. 


sure to be denominated “ the Raven and hence 
1 he Raven ( Oorvus corax) came to be considered 
as a bird of almost universal distribution. “It 
is one of those birds,” writes Mr. Mudic (in his 
‘ Feathered Tribes of the British Islands’), “ wliitih 
inhabit almost all latitudes, and have there plum¬ 
age unchanged bv varieties of season or of 
climate. The genus Corcns lias no repre 
sentative in all South America, nor in New 
Zealand and the numerous archipelagos of the 
Pacific, and there is one species only in 


Every large black Crow, in whatever region, is j tough, and exceedingly bitter ; dark brown exter¬ 
nally, yellow within.-* O'Skoughnessy, page 185. 

(2902 ) (XJRYLUS, a genus of Plants after 
which the natural order Corylacerr receives its 
name. The C. lacera and G. jerox are two spe¬ 
cies found in the Himalaya Mountains. Of these, 
the former, gathered in Knmaon, is hardly different 
from O. column ; the other, from Mount Sheo- 
pore, lias narrow taper-pointed leaves, and exces¬ 
sively hard nuts inclosed in a husk, with divarr- 
Au«tn- cat * ll £ narrow spiny divisions.— Engl. Oyc. p. 166. 

lia. Levaillaut’s Raven of South Africa, describ- j (2906) COT!) LI S A A ELLA N A, (Hazel). 
ed by him as identical with that of Europe, has ; Abundant in the Himalayas, nuts called Biudirk 
been sought in vain bv subsequent observers i and Fiudnck in bazars. Fruits (nuts) grouped in 
in that region. 'I’he true* Raven is pre-eminent-! clusters together. Inodorous, taste sweet and 
Iv a bird of the coldest climates : though a few ; agreeable. The. almond becomes rancid very 
occur so far southward as in the Barbarv States. ! quickly. By expression the kernel yields a very 
in America so low ns in the Carolinas, mid in In-! agreeable oil, nearly in the proportion of half its 
dia proper within the Punjab onlv. “ The Ra- weight. The wood of the hazel was the material 
ven,” remarks Sir John Ross, “ is one of the ; of the divining rods of the magicians and snake 
few birds that are capable of braving the seven- j enchanters, who even in modern times have had 
ty of an arctic winter.” But the fiurst account, i their believers in Europe. — O’Skaughmessy, page 
of this bird is by Von Wrangell, in lus most iiupres- j 609. 

sive description of the fearful cold of a Northern j (29 H) CORYPHA, a genus of Plants belong- 
Siberian winter ; when—“ even the Rein Deer ! in<r to the natural order J'ulniaceat. It has gi* 


seeks the forests to protect himself from its in¬ 
tensity : in the tundras [equivalent to the ‘ bar¬ 
ren-grounds’ of Arctic America], where there is 
no shelter to be found, the whole herd crowd 
together as closely as possible to gain a little 
warmth from each other, and may be seen stand¬ 
ing in this way, quite motionless. Only the 
dark bird of winter, the Raven still cleaves the 
| icy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving behind 
1 him a long line of thin vapour, marking the 
(track of his solitary flight.” The true Rook 
[(Corpus frugilegus) is known to inhabit; or visit 
gthe Peshawur valley, Afghanistan, Kashmir (the 
^took of China and Japan being considered a 
Bistinct species, 3 (7. pastimetor of Gould;) and 
Jbe Jackdaw (O. monednla) accompanies it ih 
|ihioie! countries, while the true northern Raven 
is met ivith not only there, but also over a great 
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gautic fan shaped leaves, flowers with a 3-toothed 
calyx, 3 petals, 6 stamens, and a 3-celled ovary. 
The fruit i9 composed of round 1-seeded berries. 
— Engl. Oyc. page 167. Among other Palms 
which are valued for different products and em¬ 
ployed to supply the place of cordage plants, we 
may instance the species of this genus Corypha. 
Of these, C. Grc.banga has its young leaves pluit- 
cd into baskets and bags, affording much employ¬ 
ment to the people in Java. The leaves are 
also employed for thatching, and for making 
brpad-brimmed hats, So, C. Talliera, the Tara 
of Bengal and the Talipot of tlie ^Peninsula, is 
much employed for making leaf hats and leaf 
umbrellas. The leaves, moreover, when smooth¬ 
ed, are much used for writing oil, and also for 
tying the rafters of their houses, as they are 
strong and durable. Thus, also, C. umbraculi - 




CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA. 

Jkra, the Godda-panna of Madras and the Talipat 
of Ceylon, tuid very like the former, is common 
in Ceylon, and found also on tlie Malabar coast. 
Of this the leaf, being dried, is very strong and 
limber—and, according to Knox, “ most wonder* 
, fully made for men’s convenience to carry along 
with them; for though this leaf be thus broad 
enough to cover fifteen or twenty men when it 
. is open, yet it will fold close like a lady’s fan, 
and then it is no bigger than a man’s arm; it is 
wonderfully light.” “ This tree is within, a pith 
only ; they beat it in mortars to flour, and bake 
cakes of it, which taste much like to white bread ; 
it serves them instead of corn before their harvest 
is ripe.” (Knox’s ' Ceylon.’)— Royle Fib. Pl. 
The Burmese books are all made of the leaf of 
a species of Corypha.— Seeman. 

(2905) CORYPHA ELATA, according to 
Mr. Mason, grows in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

(2906) CORYPHA GEBANGA is one of the 
most useful of all the palms of Eastern Asia. Its 
pith furnishes a sort of sago; its leaves are plait¬ 
ed into bags and baskets and used lor thatch and 
broad-brimmed hats ; fishing-nets and linen shirts 
are woven from its fibres, and ropes from its 
twisted leaf-stalks ; the root is both emollient and 
slightly astringent; sliced, it is used in slight 
diarrhaeas, and Waitz says that it is a most va¬ 
luable remedy for the periodical diarrhaeas which 
in the East Indies attack Europeans.— Eng. Cgc. 
page 1«7. 

(2907) CORYPHA TALLIERA, the Tara 
of Bengal, and Talipat of the peninsula of India, 
is an elegant stately species inhabiting Bengal. 
Its trunk is about 30 feet high, and as nearly as 
possible of equal thickness throughout. The 
leaves are in about 80 divisions, each 6 feet long 
by 4 inches broad, radiating from the point of a 
leaf-stalk from 5 to 10 feet long, and covered 
with strong spines at its edge. Roxburgh des¬ 
cribes the spadix as decompound, issuing in the 
month of February from the apex of the tree and 
centre of the leaves, forming an immense diffuse 
ovate panicle of about 20 or more feet in height. 
The fruit is the size of a crab-apple, wrinkled, 
dark-olive, or greenish-yellow. The leaves are 
used by the natives of India to write upon with 
their steel styles, and for other purposes.— Eng. 
Cgc. page 167. In Tenasserim, it is known 
as the book palm and specimens of this palm, the 
leaves of which are commonly used to write on 
instead of paper, are not infrequent in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of religious edifices.—-.M imok. The 
leaves of Cory pha talliera are said to be greatly 
employed in the Tenasserim Provinces, 

(2908) CORYPHA UMBRACULIFEEA, 

£in. Koda Panki. 

Kodda panel tnarm, Tax. , 

The Tala, or Talipat Palm, is a native of 
Ceylon, and similar in appearance; but its leaves, 
arc not so round as those of t)m TallierS, thedi- 
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visions in the centre being shorter than those id 
the sides. The trufk%rows 60 or 70 feet high; 
the leaves are l4^ frSt4mxad and 18 feet long, 
exclusive of the stalk, and they form a head 
about 40 feet in diameter. Fans of enormous 
size are manufactured from this plant in (leyIon; 
the boll of this palm is wholly pith whicli'furoiah- 
es a sort of flour from which bread is made; the 
leaves make excellent thatch, and are also used 
for writing on, like those of the Talliera.— Engl. 
Cgc. page 167. Griffith met with trees in flower 
at Mergui, which he thought belonged to this 
speeies, but “not having access to a complete 
copy of Martius’ Palms,” he could not speak 
with certainty. For the same reason, other trees 
that Mr. Mason saw in Tavov, must be stated 
as probably talipat palms. The dark coloured 
roundish seeds of these trees are used os beads 
by the Taders, (religious fanatics of the sect of 
Vishnoo) which people the Telingas callDasaries. 
— /tins. Mat. Med. page 143. 

(2909) CORYPH/ENA, (Linnaeus), a genus 
of fishes belonging to the section Acanthopterygii 
anil family Scorn bend re. 'flic group of fishes 
formerly included under the head Coryphaeus is 
now sub-divided, and the sub divisions may be 
either termed subgenera of the genus Corvphaena, 
or the group may be looked upon ns a sub-family 
and the sub divisions as genera.— Engl. Cue. 
page If!8. 

(29i(i) COUYSTES, a genus of brachyurous 
or short tailed Crustacea.— Engl. Cgc. page 169. 

(2911) COSMEA B1P1NNATA. OompotUa . 
The species of this genus are mostly annuals and 
ornamental flowers, colours purple, white and 
yellow, the roots are tuberous, and may be culti¬ 
vated by dividing the same of by seed.— Riddell. 

(2912) COSMETIC BARK. A1 array a pani- 
cnlata. The fragrant bark of a tree which is 
indigenous in Burmah above Rangoon, is more 
universally used for a cosmetic than sandal wood. 
— Mason. A single specimen has been shown in 
Maulmain, which is a very ornamental fragrant 
flowering shrub of the citron tribe.— Mason. 

(2913) COSMETIC TUBERCLES. Toddalia 
aculeata and Toddalia floribunda. An inferior 
cosmetic wood is seen in market, which is the 
tubercle of some plant. The Burmese appear, 
from their name, to regard them as produced by 
a species of erythrina, for they call theip “ ery- 
thnna thorns I but Mr. Mason knows the plant 
to be a creeper, and suspects thtftlt w df the above 
genus.— Mason. 

(2914) CPSMETIC WOOD OF ME&OUI. 

b 6 fragrant cosmetic 
the haza^whichjis said toqome from 
" :. %sqp. never saw the. tree-r- 


Xanthopg, 
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India has iron of great purity, smelted at 
Fundua; Cassia Lignea k one of its principal 
articles-of export; andu variety of parti-coloured 
cloths, generally known % the name of Sylhet 
cloths. Some of them ere dyed of rich colours, 
and being of a strong durable texture, are well 
adapted*for table covers, to which purpose they 
are usually applied in the Eastern part of Bengal. 

{3916) COSTUS on PUTCHUK. The sub¬ 
stance called costas was highly prized by the 
ancients, and specimens may be met with at a 
few of the London drag-houses. It has been 
shown by Dr. Falconer to be the produce of a 
genus of the thistle tribe, to which lie has given 
the name of Aucklandia. T)r. Falconer found it 
growing in great abundance all round the elevat¬ 
ed summits of Cashmere. From the plants with 
which it was associated, and the circumstances 
under which tlie Koot grows, being one of the 
Corapositae.or Thistle tribe,with feathered seed,of 
which, when once established, the dissemination 
becomes easy ; Dr. F. has no hesitation in think¬ 
ing that it could be produced to an unlimited 
extent, of the best quality, in the Himalayas at 
elevations of from seven thousand five hundred 
to nine thousand feet above the sea, and that 
the Choor mountain alone might be brought in 
a few years to produce thousands of uiaunds of 
it. Preparatory to diffusing the Koot, or Cos- 
tus, he lias introduced it into the Mussooree nur¬ 
sery.— Royle Pro. Rea. The root of A. Goal an 
is supposed to be the Cosl/ts Arabicus, on the 
following grounds:—It corresponds with the 
descriptions given by the ancient authors, and is 
used at the present day for the same purposes in 
China, as costus was formerly applied to by the 
Creeks. The coincidence of the names—in 
Cashmere the root is called koot, and the Arabic 
synonym is said to be koost. it grows in im¬ 
mense abundance on the mountains which sur¬ 
round Cashmere. It is a gregarious herb, 
about six or seven feet high, with a perennial 
thick branched root, with an annual round 
smooth stem, large leaves and dark purple 
flowers. The roots are dug up in the months 
of September and'October, when the plant be¬ 
gins 10 be torpid; they are chopped up into 
pieces," from two to six inches long, and are ex¬ 
ported without further preparation. The quan¬ 
tity collected, according to Dr. Falconer, is very 
large, amounting to about two million pounds 
per annum. The cost of its collection and trails- 
i port to a mercantile depot in Cashmere, is about 
8s. 4d. the cwt. The commodity is laden on. 
bullocks and exported to the Punjaub, whence 
[thebmger portion goes down to Bombay, where 
‘ is Shipped for the Bed Sea, the Persian Gulf, 

' China; a portion of 1 it; finds its way across. 
9utlej; «nd Jumna into Hindostan Proper, 
thence it k taken to Calcutta, and bought up 
^^wkb-awaityimaer the name .ofrputetaktii 
■ the? value is enhanced at” Jugadree, oo. the Jum* 
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na, to about 16s 9d.or 23s. 4d. per cwt. In 
tlte Chinese ports it'fetches nearly dohble that 
price per cwt. The Chinese burn the roots as 
an incense in the temples of their gods and re¬ 
gard it as aphrodisiac. The import into Canton 

In 1848 were 414 piculs and 

„ 1850 „ 854 „ Veined nt 5,150 dettnrs. 

In Cashmere it is chiefly used for the protection 
of bales of shawls from insects. The Exports 
from Calcutta, were 

In 1841 1*42 ... 12.847 
„ 1847 1848 ... 2.050* 

1848 1840 l 2.110} worth about 21,500 
” annually— Sim. 

It will thus be $i*en that this root forms a rather 
important export from Calcutta. It is brought 
from Lahore, wliere it is called koot , and is sold in 
tire Bengal bazars under- the name of kooth, kust, 
and koshta ; one kind is called koosht tulkh , or 
the bitter ; another, ko^fht skereen, the sweet or 
mild ; the latter is of light yellow colour and 
pleasant smell. Mr. lloyle supposes it to be 
identical with the Indian orris root, but this is 
called beg banopsha, mid is imported from the 
lied Sea. It appears to us to be in every respect 
identical with the true orris root. According to 
Dr O’Shaughnessy writiqg in 1842, Putchuk is of 
unknown origin; though usually referred to Goat** 
arable us or apecioaus ; the roots of the latter are 
quite insipid ami inodorous. The pntchnk is 
chiefly exported to China, where it is used as in¬ 
cense. Mr. Hoyle inclines to the opinion that it 
is in reality the produce of an umbelliferous plant; 
specimens have been seen by Mr. Beckett of Al- 
lyghur having hollow stems.— {Roylep. 360.)— 
O’ Shaughnesay, page 652. 

(2917) COSTUS A RGYROPHYLLUS. An 
indigenous species of the spirical costus is very 
abundant in Tenasserim, but not described in the 
books to which I can refer.— Mason. 

(2918) COSTUS. Dr. Wight has given fi¬ 
gures of Costus page 15, Vol. VI. 2015, Nepau- 
lensls, 3014, spcciosus. 2014. 

(2919) COTTIE KALUNG Tam.—Apono- 
geton Monostachyon. Thunb. It is common¬ 
ly found growing in the beds of tanks. Thun- 
berg 4.1 his “ Travels,” tells us, that this root 
is eaten in Caffraria, as a great delicacy; It does 
not appear to be less relished by the natives 
of India.— Amalie , page 248. 

(2920) COTTON, 

Kutuo, Arab. 

BemtiM, Ban. 

Boomwol, Katoen, Dut. 

Coton, Pa. 

Baflfewollfee. Gar. 
itKapobsiRuhw, Gus; 

"Rubie, Hind. 
jRwnbsgia,, Cqtone, It 
-Gow3>|4aia,BombiiXv Bat. 

! The hairs attached tothe roeds of &ouypiim 
herbac&um and other spades ot the genus Gossy- 


Kapaa. Max. 

Pumba, Per. 

Bawelna, Pol, , 

Algodao, Post.. 
Chlobta-chatais Imancs. 
Kapaatti Sana f (Rua. 
Algodott, Sr. 

Bwmdl Sur.. .. 
i-‘i c ! ii-.'JiNkfft 
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piuru or Cotton. Cotton has bapn characteristic In - external heat or eokl. At the name time 
of India from the earliest Himes. The first dis- that it condenses less freely than linen the va- 
tinct notice of it is in the Book of Esther, i. v. 6, pour of perspiration, but absorbs it readily when 
where its Sanscrit name Karpaa is translated it has been condenscdinto the form of sweat. 
yrwn in the English Bible. Herodotus and For these reasons probably, thick calico shirts, 
Ctesias notice it, but it was not till, the invasion &c. have been introduced into tbe army for 
of India by Alexander, that the Greeks were nc- the use of soldiers.— Hoyle, page 28%. The 
quainted with the plant, as may be seen in Theo- cotton plant or shrub (Gossipiuvt herbacmm), 
phrastus and also in Pliny. Europe is now sup- of which there are many varieties, is indige- 
•plied chiefly from America, where two distinct nous in the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, 
species are indigenous ; G. Jiarbadense; yielding and America. It flourishes also in the southern 
the Cotton from the United States, and G. pern- provinces of the United States ; and, although 
vianum or acuminatum, that which is produced an exotic there, has been cultivated with such 
in South America. India also has two distinct success, that its produce is at the present time 
speoies, G. herbacenm, or the common Cotton of an all-important, article of commerce. Cotton 
India, which has spread to the south of Europe, may be described in its unmanufactured state as 
and G. arborenm, or Tree Cotton, which yields a sort of vegetable wool, which bears value ac- 
little if any of the cotton of commerce (very cording to its color, length, strength, and fine- 
distinct from the species of Bombax often called ness of libre. Pure whiteness is generally held 
<’otton-tree and Silk Co^on-tree). The species to denote a secondary quality ; whilst a yellowish 
consist ot large or small shrubs, and one forms tinge, provided it be not the result of casual ex- 
41 tree. All have alternate leaves, which are posure to damp, or the natural effect of an un- 
more >or less palmate or lobed, and usually cover- favourable season, is indicative of superior fine- 
•ed, as well as the young branches, with little ness. Many varieties of raw cotton figure in the 
black dots, and the nerves below have one or more market, each sort being usually distinguished by 
glands. The rahx is double, the exterior (in- the name of the locality where it is produced; 
volucdl) is larger than the interior, divided into but the main distinction recognised is that be- 
■tliree large leaflets, cordate at the base, entire, tween the long and short stapled qualities ; 
•toothed, or deeply cut along the margin. The though of these, again, there are different do- 
in terior or true calyx is one-leafed, cup-shaped, grees of excellence. The “ sea island” cotton of 
and with an obtusely quinquifid margin. The Georgia (so named from its being raised on cer- 
flowers .are large and showy, more or less yellow tain narrow sandy islets lying along the coast 
or red, consisting of five petals united at their of that province) is esteemed the best of the long- 
base, suheordate, flat and spreading. Stamens stapled kind ; and the “ upland” produce of the 
numerous, filaments united below and adhering same state excels amongst the short-stapled 
to the petals, free above, with small kidney- classes. The indigenous Asiatic cotton is ex- 
shaped anthers. Ovary superior, oval, roundish clusively of t he latter species. The manufacture 
or pointed, terminated by a style, which passes of cotton —a business in Europe of growth so re- 
through the cylinder formed by the stamens, cent as the end of the sixteenth or beginn- 
inarked with three or five furrows towards its ing of the seventeenth century—has beeu carried 
apex, and dividing into three, sometimes into on in India from very remote antiquity. As noticed 
five stigmas. The capsule is roundish, oval or above Herodotus and, at a latter period, Arrian, 
pointed, three to five celled, and three to five speak of certain wild trees in that country, pro- 
valved at the apex, with loculicidal dehiscence, ducing a kind of wool superior to that of the 
Each cd&taontains from 3 to 7 ovoid seeds, from sheep in their day, and state that a cloth woven 
the seed-coats of which arises the filamentous from this substance was in universal wear 
substance, which by its twisting envelopes the amongst the inhabitants in their day. The nu- 
seeds. Along with this Cotton there is often a tives had, indeed, attained such a perfection in 
shorter covering, called fuzz by planters. Cotton the arts of spinning and weaving, that the 
wool is formed of tubular liairs, which in drying lightness and delicacy of their finest cloths emu- 
become flattened, and are transparent, without, lated the gossamer’s web, and seemed to set corn- 
joints, and twisted like a corkscrew. Under petition at defiauce. Yet neither the extreme 
water, they appear like distinct, fiat, narrow cheapness of his labor, nor his acknowledged 
ribands, with occasionally a transverse line, siWiieh manual skill, has enabled the Indian aflfeWw to 
indicates the end of cells. This twisted nature withstand the triumphs of mechanical genius, 
of the Cottou fibre is probably the reason uhy And the striped and figured muslins of Dacca, 
Uottpn cloth is not so well fitted as linen Tor „ gto long celebrated throughout the world for the 
surgical dressings. But being a worse conduc- "beauty and delicacy of their fabric, are now al- 
tor jof heat than linen, it is, well suited for inner most entirely displaced by the productions of 
jlothmg, where the object is to preserve unifor- Manchester and Paisley. But cotton is neverthe- 
nlty of temperature, as it will retain heat, less, even now,one of the leading features of Indian 
iud prevent the body being so readily affected agriculture. It forms' part of an established 
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course in most village lauds throughout the plain 
country; and except upon swampy, desert, or 
ibsolutely sterile ground, there is no situation in 
which it cannot readily be grown. Thus within the 
rast confines of the English Empire in the East, 

10 parti«nlar limits can be assigned as constituting 
:he “ home” of the cotton shrub. In the lower 
provinces, of liengnl, where the cultivation of the 
plant is almost entirely limited to the require¬ 
ments of the local population, there are five dis- 
tricts^-viz., Chittagong, Cuttack, Maunbhoom, 
Loharnuggur, hnd. Assam—in each of which up¬ 
wards of 10,000 acres of soil are so appropriated. 
And in some of these, as well as in several other 
districts where the present acreage is consider¬ 
ably less, it is known that the cultivation might 
be widely extended. In the North Western 
"Provinces, a late return informs us that cotton 
is, more or less, grown in every pcrguitnah or 
district—from Kumaon, with 260 acres, to 
Banda, which exhibits 230,557 acres under cul¬ 
tivation. The eastern shores of the Bay of Ben 
gal are no less favorable to the production of 
cotton. It is found, too, in the more arid cli 
mates of Sciude and the Punjab ; whilst it grows 
luxuriantly on the sea-board of Cutcli, and in 
the fertile peninsula of Guzerat. But the grand 
cotton field of India lies partly within the do¬ 
minions of the Nizam, and partly in the 
province of Nagpore. The extent of cotton 
cultivation throughout this vast tract can¬ 
not be estimated with any near approach to 
accuracy. But this region is, beyond doubt, 
the part of India from which Great Britain 
might, in case of need, draw the raw material 
in inexhaustible abundance. lu addition to t he 
immense resources which here only await de¬ 
velopment, the Bombay Presidency (includ¬ 
ing some native states that lie within its li¬ 
mits,) exhibits a grand total of 2,890,275) acres, 
now or lately under cotton cultivation. Exclu¬ 
sively, in fine, of what may be raised in the new¬ 
ly acquired territories of Burundi and Pegue, it 
is on official record that, throughout the length 
aud breadth of British India, the aggregate ex¬ 
tent of cotton growth was very recently no less 
than i^|, 47,228 acres ; and this already vast 
area ISlUhiversally allowed to be capable of be¬ 
ing almost indefinitely enlarged. /In the face, 
then, of India’s admitted ability Ujj furnish not 
ou!y Qreat Britain,;but, were it 
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ports iuto Great Britain of Indian cotton, dur¬ 
ing five years (from 1849*50 to 1853-64,) were 
as follows, viz j-r* 


From Bengal, ... 
„ Madras, 

„ Bombay,... 


lbs. 

10,573,653 

43,093,473 

598,218,673 


Total from India... 652,785,801 
From other countries,. 3,368,282,031 


Total imported by Great 

Britain.. 4,021,067,832 

From which statement it will be seen that India 
contributes no more than about one-sixtli, or 
nearly sixteeu per cent., of the whole amount of 
cotton consumed by Great Britain. Last year, 
indeed, an increased demand in the home market 
raised the per-eentage for 1856 to 26* •. but 
half a century since, in 1806, the ratio of Indian 
imports was as high as forty per cent. During 
the period that has intervened, the supply of cot¬ 
ton from the United States of America has in¬ 
creased fourteenfold, whilst that furnished to us 
from India has augmented only ninefold. To 
the Manchester Commercial Association and 
Chamber of Commerce, we are mainly indebted 
for the efforts which have from time to time been 
made by the East India Company, to improve 
the cotton staple by introducing a better system 
of cultivation, and to create additional facilities 
for transporting and shipping the raw material. 
Yet up to the present time comparatively little 
lias been done in either respect. But something 
at all events, has been proved ; since, at the 
meeting already referred to, Mr. Bazl^y inform¬ 
ed his auditors that, in August last, he* had seen 
some very beautiful specimens of cotton from 
India, which were worth 15d. per pound. These 
specimens were, no doubt, raised from foreign 
seed. The indigenous plant of India is an annu¬ 
al, and succeeds best in the rich black soil that 
characterises various districts. The American 
plant, though in reality perennial, is practically 
an annual in India ; for in that country neither 
native nor foreign cottou is cultivated on the 
same ground more than one year in three, its 
properties being found to exhaust the productive 
powers of the soil. The American cotton grows 
well on the black soil, but thrives still better on 
•the light red lands. Each species possesses ad¬ 
vantages peculiar to itself. The Indian variety 
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[ whole world besides, with an amjfe and unfail 
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ble of being manufactured into fabrics of 
irdinary durability and wonderful fineness ; 
its color, too, is siijierior, but the staple short. 
Tip American species, on the other hmnh^exccbf v 
^iuTeftgth of staple; the plant yields more wMKwm 
and each flower a larger pod, whilst the quantity 
of seed contained in the pod issmaller and more 
readily separated from the fibre. It is now close 
upon seventy years since the, niters of British In¬ 
dia made a first attempt to extend cotton culti- 
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vation, Jo improve the staple, apd to establish eminent farms were again established in Broach, 
better methods of cleaning and packing the pro* Dharwar, and Candeish. But in thehrst named 
duce. Those who are at all acquainted with the district (where the culture of New Orleans cot* 
Asiatic mode of conducting business, will be at no ton was more especially aimed at) no good re- 
loss to imagine (should they never have witness* suits were achieved beyond the limits of the 
ed it) the unsatisfactory manner in which the farm ; and notwithstanding a lavish expenditure, 
last-named important operations would, in all no improvement was effected in the staple of the 
likelihood, be performed. _ The distribution of country. In 1846, the other farms were abo- 
seed of a superior quality commenced so far lislied, and at this time the contract system of 
back as the year 1788. Rewards were next in- cultivation was introduced both in Dharwar Mid 
stituted to stimulate exertion, and instruments iu Candeish. Upon this plan, the native culti- 
both agricultural and mechanical, superior to vator merely undertakes to grow a certain das- 
those in use among the natives, have since been oription of cotton, and the government, without 
extensively introduced. In 1813, the services of any further interference, engages to receive the 
an experienced American cultivator were obtain- produce. The soil nnd climate of Candeish are 
ed, and traus-Atlantic gins were at the same described as well suited to the growth and cul- 
time first imported with a view to expedite the ture of New Orleans, Egyptian, Bourbon, and 
cleaning process. ^In 1818, again, some further other foreign varieties of cotton. The farms es- 
activity was manifested ; and in 1831, experi tablished by government in Coimbatoor, Tinne- 
mental farms were sanctioned in the South- velly, and other districts of the Madras presiden- 
ero Mahratta country and in Guzerat. But cy have been also discontinued ; it being alleged 
these, after much expense had been incurred, that the object for which these establishments 
were abolished, apparently as failures, by the were formed has been fully attained in deraou- 
local government, in 1836. Still, the Court of stealing that the soil and climate are capable of 
Directors expressed great anxiety “ that no means producing cotton suitable to the British market, 
should be left untried which might be likely to The general results of American management un¬ 
assist the desirable object of improving and ex- der the Bombay Presidency, up to the year 1844, 
tending the cotton cultivation on the Bombay have been embodied in a report from Mr. W. It. 
side of India.” The local government then pro- Mercer, one of the cultivators engaged. Consi- 
posed granting farms upon advantageous terms, dering how little had been effected, and how 
and even making pecuniary advances to respect- large an expenditure incurred, Mr. Mercer’s 
able parties who blight be desirous of cultivating statements appear more favorable, upon the 
cotton, and to this suggestion the Directors par- whole, than we should have anticipated. But 
tially acceded. But ere their qualified conseut before referring to these in detail, let us take oc- 
could reach Bombay, the authorities on the spot casion to enquire what opinions have been placed 
had already determined upon a far more extensive on record by other parties, whom long residence 
measure jtf encouragement—viz., the exemption in India, knowledge of its people and their ha- 
from the land revenue, for five years, of all lands bits, ami a tolerably intimate acquaintance with 
sown with cotton in the collectorates of Poona the subject under discussion, combine to designate 
and Ahmednuggur. This scheme, however, was as trustworthy witnesses and competent judges, 
disapproved of by the" supreme government of It must be borne in mind that the introduction 
India, and eventually disallowed by the Court of improvements in India is a task of no small 
of Directors. Again, in 1839, it was., resolved difficulty, and requires very delicate management, 
upon to obtain further practical information in “ The indigenous cotton of India is natur- 
bhe cotton-producing districts of the Uirited ally inferior; and besides, the staple is ruined 
States: and to engage on the spot the services by bad cultivation, bad cleaning, bad packing, 
if competent persons, wlio should proceed to Inv carelessness in transport, and wilful adulteration.” 
lia for the purpose of instructing the native ] Mow, reverting to Mr. Mercer’s report already 
growers in the best modes of culture and clean- mentioned, the American cultivators express their 
mg. This determination was shortly after car- opinwn of the article produced in anything but 
ried out. Ten Americans of approved experience dispaWging terms. Mr. Mercer and his eol- 
>n the management of cotton plantations were leaguetNftver that Indian cotton has loqg, been 
lespatched to India, their services being distri- known t^htossess two very remarkably go^qual- 
Duted as was deemed most advantageous among ities. It ^mills’’ or swells in bleachinglWareby 
the different presidencies. Some experimental yielding a nfihre substantial fabric; it takes and 
gardens were established at Rbtnagherry on the retains color IBtter than American cotton, and it 
western coast—a district (strange to say)-in -would eommaS a good niarket if sent in regular 
tj^uch the cultivation of cotton was not generally 1 'supply and of lbiiform cleanness; On the same 
prevalent. Under such jarcumstances, we are authority, we le*» that the natives of large oot- 
tot much surprised to learn that the experiment ton tracts in India already employ a mode of cul- 
n question was abandoned after a short and un- tivating the plans in principle nearly the same 
latisfactory trial. At the same period, the gov- as the American,! hut better suited in some re- 
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spects to local circumstances. Mr. Mercer’s ul¬ 
timate conclusions were, that it is erroneous to 
suppose that the cultivation of varieties of Ame¬ 
rican cotton would be very beneficial to India; 
that the staple of Western India was as long, as 
strong, and equally as good as the new Orleans, 
and, in fespect of the qualities above specified, 
more valuable. In fact, nothing was required 
but better cleaning to make the cotton of India 
equal, if not superior, to New Orleans. The lat¬ 
ter portion of this flatteriug judgment was pro¬ 
nounced in December, 1846, and was not without 
its effect in the local markets. For when, in the 
following year, the Bombay government exposed 
for sale a quantity of Dharwar New Orleans seed 
cotton, and at the same time a lot of the best 
native Candeish (both cleaned, prepared, and saw- 
ginned for the English market by government 
servants) the native cotton was sold on the spot 
at fifteen to twenty per cent, higher than the 
Dharwar New Orleans seed. But ou the arrival 
of the consignment at. Manchester, the previous 
judgment was something more than reversed—the 
Candeish best' native selling there for 3-|d., the 
Dharwar New Orleans for 6£d. per lb. The 
verdict of Manchester was necessarily decisive ; 
and subsequently to this occurrence, the Bombay 
price-lists for several years show, that the 1 )har- 
war American seed cotton has realised an average 
of ten to twelve per cent, higher than the best 
native produce of Western India; and about 
twenty-five per cent more than any other cotton 
grown in the Southern Mahratta country, or in 
the neighbouring districts of Mysore and the 
Nizam’s dominions. The entire Southern Mah¬ 
ratta territory, embracing the two colleetorates 
of Belgaum and Dharwar and a few independent 
states, was formerly entrusted to the superinten¬ 
dence of a single civil functionary under the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay. But the charge being just¬ 
ly deemed too onerous for an individual, the 
existing division was made within the last twenty 
years. Reference to the map of India will show 
that Belgaum is by about one-third the larger of 
the two colleetorates. But their climate is one 
and the same—one dialect prevails throughout 
both ; the people and country are, in short, 
identical. Yet of these contiguous, and as we 
may say, twin districts, there are printed returns 
which inform us that the area of indigenous cot¬ 
ton cultivation is much less considerable in the 
larger province of Belgaum ; whilst, as regards 
the exotic species, Dharwar has been lately re¬ 
presented as exhibiting 68,000 acres “under cul¬ 
tivation, against only 1,300 or 1,400 in Belgaum. 
Upon these premises it is alleged that, although 
the American cotton may have succeeded in Dhar- 
war —even to the extent of needing no further 
external encouragement or assistance —yet it has 
failed everywhere else. Now it may be true that no 
£ rea *® r progress has been made in Belgaum than I 
m other parts of the same presidency j but who 1 
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shall venture to affirm that what has been effect¬ 
ed in Dharwar cannot be equally effected in Bel¬ 
gaum, under precisely similar circumstances? 
The successful agent in the Dharwar experiments 
was a gentleman whose name is well known in' 
connexion wit h the subject under discussion— Mr. 
A. N. Shaw, late of the Bombay Civil Service ; 
and it is a men; accident that Belgaum was not 
the scene of his exertions, instead of Dharwar. 
Mr. Shaw, being at the time collector and poli¬ 
tical chief at the former station, was transferred 
to the latter post in 1842, at the very period 
when he was about to commence his subsequent 
operations. The success of the Dharwar experi¬ 
ments was not immediate. Mr Shaw had his 
failures and disappointments to encounter as 
others had ; but he, met both manfully, and his un¬ 
flinching perseverance at last commanded favor¬ 
able results. Thus the failures in Surat, Broach, 
Candeish, and other localities—classed, as they 
have been, together with Belgaum—may be 
said to prove nothing at all, in the absence of 
some distinct and special grounds assignable as 
the cause of failure in Belgaum. It may 
readily be conceded, that in the instances 
of Surat, Broach, and some other parts of 
the country, slightly varying modes of treat¬ 
ment might be desirable, and earlier or later 
planting, or even the introduction of a different 
class of cotton, would possibly prove advantage¬ 
ous. 'flic long extent of sea-coast about Surat 
and Broach, embracing many hundred miles, 
would seem particularly well adapted to the cul¬ 
ture of the more valuable staples—such as Sea- 
island, Pernambuco, Egyptiau, and Bourbon. 
'Die scene of Mr. Shaw’s labors was laid in a 
district where the soil and climate have long 
since been recognised as eminently suitable to 
the growth of cotton. But that gentleman’s 
testimony and general experience are abundantly 
confirmed by evidence from less favored quarters. 
A distinguished member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, located in the North Western Provinces, 
has within the last few months made public the 
results of many years’ close attention to the 
practice of cotton cultivation. This valuable 
witness has always been of opinion that the go¬ 
vernment experiments, the event of which he 
watched with great interest, had the elements of 
failure inseparably connected with them ; whilst, 
by repeated experiments upon his own grounds, 
he had become fully satisfied of India’s capacity 
to supply the home-market with any amount, 
even of exotic cotton. The Bengal civilian just¬ 
ly observes that, in order to improve the Indian 
staple by the introduction of exotic varieties, we 
must demonstrate that a given- area can be mads 
to produce a certain quantify, which will cell 
higher than the produce of the same area grown 
from , indigenous seed. He himself during ten 
years cultivated Mexican cotton, and the accli¬ 
mated produce was pronounced excellent in 
l 2 
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Lancashire. The average yield per acre was 
from 2GU to 250 lbs.' of e/tw* cotton. Here is 
enough to show what can be done, even in Up¬ 
per India. But the assistance of irrigation is 
sometimes necessary ; and the government ex¬ 
periments were made on land not. irrigated, their 
success being thus dependent upon the periodical 
rains. These in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinces do not ordinarily set in before the 
middle or latter cud of June ; whereas foreign 
cotton for the English market should be sown 
by the middle of March. The Ganges canal is 
capable of irrigating and trebling the productive 
powers of millions of acres. Our Bengal civilian 
would establish experimental cultivation at vari¬ 
ous points on the canal, under the supervision 
of its officers, and afterwards distribute seed ; 
taking care that tlje villagers should sow at the 
proper season, ana be careful about picking the 
crop clean. Encouragement might be offered 
to the cultivators in remission of land or water 
tax, or by buying up the produce at the highest 
rates affordable. Desultory attempts have al¬ 
ready been made, but a systematised introduction 
of acclimated seed is required, together with 
strict supervision both of culture and gathering. 
It were needless to multiply evidence of the fore¬ 
going description. But whether we accept the 
testimony of the American planters, or adopt 
the conclusions of Mr. Shaw and the Bengal 
civilian, practical experience may be safely re¬ 
presented as establishing the fact t hat India cun 
produce excellent cotton, and her capability of 
producing the same in any quantity depends 
only upon an increase of the necessary facilities. 
The objections as to cleansing, packing, and 
adulteration, whether accidental or wilful, bear 
reference to matters of detail, which we cannot 
afford to discuss at present. But there can surely 
be no insuperable obstacle to the redress of these 
imperfections and abuses. Under a better sys¬ 
tem, it is to be hoped that diligence and honesty 
will prove more remunerative than indolence and 
roguery are at present. An effective remedy 
has moreover been already suggested in the pro¬ 
posed establishment of direct relations between 
the cultivator and the manufacturer, it has been 
said that “ India cannot compete with the United 
States.” Perhaps not, as regards the very finest 
descriptions of cotton,though even upon this point 
there may be room for question. But as regards 
such sorts as would rank in (he home-market 
under the denominations of “ fair” and “ good 
fair,” it is already on record that India is able 
to compete with the States most successfully. 
Dr. Wight of the Madras Medical Service, who 
for eleven years superintended -the Coimbatore 
experiments, informs the Committee of the House 
of Commons [Indian Territories, Fourth Report, 
Quest. 5,952, et. seq.] that Coimbatore cotton 
selling in Liverpool at 4d. per lb., would “ bare¬ 
ly remunerate” the grower. But prices vary 
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with the fluctuations of American cotton and 
“ ours,” says Dr. Wight, “ has always borne 
nearly the snme prices in Liverpool as Ameritean- 
growu cotton, under the same denomination, 
bore there.” Thus the Coimbatore prrtdfide was 
generally ranked ns “ fair” and “ good fair,” 
and on the very day (fith June, .1858) when the 
Doctor gave his evidence, cottou under that de¬ 
nomination was fetching in Liverpool from 5di 
to 5id. per lb.—a price that would leave a very 
large profit. If such, then, were the result. When 
there was a wenrv transit of nine or ten days’ 
duration, over bad and broken roads, to be ac¬ 
complished ere the Coimbatore produce reached' 
the port of Cochin—still more favorable to India 
will be the terms of competition when a railway 
unites the cotton-field and port. Amerioati- 
grown cotton is already selling at. a mini mum 
price—the Indian bv no means necessarily so. 
hi India, countless acres await the fuller deve¬ 
lopment of cotton growth; but Aineiica is by 
no means possessed of the same indefinite power 
of extending cultivation upon anything like ad¬ 
vantageous terms. The American crop occa¬ 
sionally is deficient: this may be an acci¬ 
dent, imt should still be regarded ns a warning. 
It lias also become evident that the demand for 
cotton wool is increasing bevond the amount 
that America will eventually be able to supply. 
Such a contingency had, indeed, been foreseen, 
inasmuch as the most able men engaged in the 
cotton trade had for years predicted its occur¬ 
rence at no very distant period. Yet little has 
as yet been done to counteract the impending 
evil. The late Mr. Maekav’s mission to India 
was a step in the right direction, and now or 
never is the time to reap the benefit of that la¬ 
mented gentleman’s advance and experience. No 
man better knew the appalling embarrassments 
which would accrue to Kngl and from the stop¬ 
page of even one year's supply of cotton; no 
man better knew that the extension and improve¬ 
ment of cotton in India is no chimera, and that, 
the time may come when we shall find therein 
our safety .—Dublin Unireruitt/ Mar/azine, June 
1857. Mr. Bonvngc, an American gentleman 
long resident in India, is of opinion that America 
has reached her utmost limit of producing cot¬ 
ton, and India must be depended on in future. 
He states that in America there has been a fall¬ 
ing off in progressive increase of 54-Jg- per cent.., 
—but probably in the next ten years there'Will 
be no increase over the last ten. So it may be 
said, he acids, that the production of Colton in 
America has not increased materially for twelve 
years—there has been only an increase of 160,006 
bales yearly, for the lost six yearn, over the for¬ 
mer six. Since the year 1839, the cotton cfrop 
in America is comparatively stationary in quan¬ 
tity ; and it is seen that the cotton crop realisted 
more in dollars for five years—from l83A to 
1840—-than it has in the two following periods. 
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that.is from,1,840 to 1845, and from 1845 to 
1S5.U. lie concludes, that this all-important 
atiiplo—cottou—admits of no further increase 
far the employment of additional hands. And 
though cotton has done wonders for Ame¬ 
rica ; after a time, every thing gets old, and the 
Cottpn sJtatea themselves complain that the laud 
yields them nearly one-third less produce, and it 
sells for one-third less price, lie is of opinion 
that it is not the want of suitable soil, climate, 
and cheap labor, that has left the cottou trade 
sp largely in the bauds of America. The cul¬ 
tivation iu America, he considers, is in its senile 
years ; while in other countries it is in its 
infancy, that is, iu some, and iu others iu their 
lately renewed efforts ; and they are even now 
formidable rivals, and America will have to strug¬ 
gle hard. But, as far as the East indies are 
concerned, it would not be the least surprising 
if that country monopolized altogether the cot¬ 
ton markets iu a few years hence. That she 
can do so there is no doubt ; that she has not 
done so under the half-dozen planters whom the 
East India Company have taken out there from 
Georgia, is no evidence to the contrary. The 
cause of the failure is one to be accounted for ; 
the planting iu the East is below 2(J degrees of 
N. latitude. All Southern Americans know that 
it will not even do well low down in Florida, 
aud that the cultivation is northwards of the 27 
deg. to 36 deg. N. latitude. Probably India j 
produces twice tlie quantity that America does. 
There is no'over production for the world. The 
world would find people to wear twice the quan¬ 
tities of cottou clothing, but the lowness of prices 
must be tempting to the world for them to do so. 
For instance, Americans consume 111- lbs. per 
head ; it has been calculated that the East In¬ 
dians consume 20 lbs. per head; Great Britain 
only 44 lbs. per head. There is room, if re¬ 
turns be correct, for an increase in the con¬ 
sumption to take place in Great Britain of 
7 lbs. per head, or say, some 2lu,0 >0,00!) lbs. 
The East Indian cotton contains 25 per cent of 
waste and dirt, while the American contains only 
1 -£ per cent. It is somewhat difficult to spin 
the Indian, from its often breaking, aud requir¬ 
ing more turns of the spindle, from its shortness 
ot fibre, than that of America. But the yarn 
made from a pound of East Indian cotton, which 
eogt pence sterling will sell for 7 pence, while 
from the American, which cost 4J pence the lb., 
the yarn sells for 7? pence only, making up 
somewhat of the difference in value of the yarn, j 
lionyjtffe’p Ameriqa t p. 36. The capabilities of In¬ 
dia tq produce cotton is seen from.the following 
evidence. ,Mr. Chapman, manager of the Great 
Peninsular Bail way Company, stated to Mr. 
Bassley, ,‘‘ Tliad cotton of good quality for Eug- 
Mt use is elways to be had in Berar at about 1§ 
pence per lb., ranging of late years from 1£ to 
7t peace, per lli. The, quality of this cotton is 
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«uch, that at a certain relative difference of price 
(averaging about 13 per cent, less for Indian 
than American), it can be used instead of Ame¬ 
rican for more than 50 per cent, of our manufac¬ 
tures ; that is, will afford material for all yarns 
under No. 20.” (ltoyle on cotton in India.) Mr. 
Mercer and Mr. Finnic, American planters, state 
that an inferior and dirty cotton is the most pro¬ 
fitable article to the native trader, and even to 
the European merchants; and Mr. Petrie, stated 
before the cot ton committee, that “ Cotton, which 
would be sold in England at 4* pence per lb., 
and cottou that would only bring 3 pence, will 
sell in India within 3 to 4 per cent of the same 
value, 'flic cultivators know this, and therefore 
they have no object iu bestowing more care and 
| labor.” Air. Bead, Commissioner of Benares di- 
j vision, wrote Kith August, 1848: “In this 
! division, the cultivation of cotton is little more 
than nominal, it is most commonly mixed up 
with other crops, it is nowhere carefully attended 
to ; in many places it is an object of superstiti¬ 
ous aversion, and often when the plant contrives 
to struggle to maturity, it is left, after being 
stripped of a portion of the bolls, enough to sup¬ 
ply domestic purposes, to be devoured by cattle.” 

I Air. Bruce, iu a letter dated 15th March, 1848, 

I says : “that if the associations and manufacturers 
who have been memorializing and soliciting the 
authorities in England, regarding the increase of 
cultivation of cotton in Iudia, actually wish for 
it, and will guarantee that all which may be pro¬ 
duced through his exertions in this country will 
be taken by them, and paid for here, aud will 
sent out responsible agents to receive charge of the 
cotton, either here, or at Calcutta, he will engage 
i and undertake to produce for them as much real 
good marketable cotton as they may require, and 
i not cost them, when landed iu England, more 
I than about 3| pence per lb., which he thinks very 
! moderate, considering that Indian cottou gene- 
i rally realizes from 4 J to 5£ pence per lb. in 
I England. “ The l)oab, as well as Bundlecund, 
i has always grown considerable quantities of cot- 
| ton, and will be able to grow a better quality 
■ as soon as the Ganges Canal, that most magni- 
: tieent of works for irrigation, is completed.”— 

! Moyle. Bonynye America, page 38. “ The cot¬ 

tou of Jalouu and Jalinsi (writes Mr. Bell) 
was formerly much celebrated. Kooncli is 
now the great, mart in that direction, and it 
is surrounded by the Jaloun Territory. Mr. 
Bell, after making careful enquiries, ascertain¬ 
ed that the cotton of Baugcheuee was that 
w hich then was in most in repute with the na¬ 
tives of those parts, who gave about 7$ per cent 
more for it than for the other best kinds. The 
district is on the south of thfe Chumbul, near 
ftholppre, and therefore probably very similar in 
soil* and climate to that of Jaloun and Jhansi, 
which are not very far distant. Mr. Bell fur¬ 
ther thought that it might be landed at Liverpool 
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in a clean and desirable condition for about 3§ 
pence per lb. As these districts, as well as Bun- 
dlecond, lie to the westward of the Jumna, and 
have always been famous among the natives for 
their cotton, it is probably owing to some physi¬ 
cal pecularities of soil, or of climate, that the 
cotton is produced of a better quality, for we 
cannot discover that it has theadvantnge of any 
more careful culture or cleaning.”— Hoyle. Mr. 
Mercer, the American planter, says, “ Dharwar is 
more like the Mississippi climate than any other 
he has met with in India. The elevation modi¬ 
fies the climate, which also feels the influence of 
both monsoons or rains, so that it never becomes 
extremely dry, and is newer inundated with ex¬ 
cessive rains.” Mr. Mercer finds the seed re¬ 
turning to Unoriginal Mexican character, instead 
of deteriorating as in other parts of India. 
Government farming with American cotton, have 
themselves adopted and are rapidly increasing it,as 
they find it yields a larger quantity per acre, and 
they get a better price, even from the native weav¬ 
ers.” . The culture of American cotton lias been 
greatly increasing in quantity ; from 600 acres 
the first year (1842) to 15,000 acres in 
1845. Mr. Mercer thought that not less than 
1,000,000 lbs., of American cotton would be 
produced. This crop has now been ginned, and 
40,000 rupees (20,000 dollars) worth, at (if)-] 
Rupees per 784 lbs. (L <?. 33 dollars in round 
numbers) has been bought fiom the ryots (far¬ 
mers), for transmission to this count rv.” The 
further expense of this cotton amounted to I7i 
rupees, (exchange value of a rupee is I s. 10 d. 
or say 45 cts.) Some of this cotton (100 bales) 
was sold at Bombay for 113 rupees a candy, 
and the 500 Which were scut to Manchester 
for 6^ pence a pound, having cost 3 J pence 
a pound .—Bonyuge America , pages 16 to 40. 
It only remains to state the mode of im¬ 
proving the Indian staple, which seems to hold 
forth the surest promise of eventual success. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that, the safest 
and wisest course open is to bestow all possible 
attention upon the culture, of New Orleans, Mo¬ 
bile, Upland, or Mexican cotton : which (in 
India) are practically one and the same article, 
the denomination only varying according to the 
locality from whence imported. This is the 
sort of cotton for which there would always be 
an unlimited demand at Manchester ; and the 
cultivation of this species, besides bringing us 
into direct competition with the cottons most 
largely grown in America, and most extensively 
used in our own manufactures, involves other 
advantages. For the proportion of its seed being 
considerably less than that of most other cottbn, 
an equal area sown with New Orleans is more 
valuable than if sown with other exotic or indigi- 
nous (Indian) seed, in the following respects*:— 
Flatly** It gives a larger yield. Secondly, It 
-yields more wool in proportion. Thirdly, It 
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commands a higher price in the market. Fourth¬ 
ly, Tt requin's no peculiar mode of culture or 
treatment, other than is applicable to the in¬ 
digenous species. When this class of cotton 
has gained a firm footing in India, it' must rest 
entirely with the discretion of cultivators and 
dealers, whether they will attempt introducing 
the finer staples in particular localities. But the 
New Orleans seed must be, relied upon as the 
most generally remunerative, and the most uni¬ 
versally suitable to Indian soils and climates. 
Irrigation must not be forgotten. In the 
Southern Mnhratta country, one cwt. of clean 
cotton per acre may be accounted a fair yield ; 
but by means of irrigation, the Bengal civilian, 
whose experiences we have cited, obtained dou¬ 
ble that yield in the North Western Provin¬ 
ces.— Dublin University Magazine, June 1857. 
Few subjects have occupied so much of public 
attention of late years,—have been so frequently 
discussed in books, in newspapers, and in parlia¬ 
mentary debates, ns that of the production of 
cotton within the territories of the East India 
Company. None will be disposed to question the 
great importance of the subject. Whether we 
regard cotton in its broadest aspect, as affording 
ample employment to vast numbers of persons in 
its growth, transport, and shipment; whether 
we look at it as furnishing food for gigantic ma¬ 
nufacturing establishments in the parent country, 
scattering wealth and happiness in its path ; or 
whether we view it as an article of social mo¬ 
ment, ministering to the health and comfort of 
the entire human race; whether we consider it ns 
a source of revenue, as a staple of trade and ma¬ 
nufacture, or as a great help to civilisation and 
progress,—we cannot but feel that we have to 
deal with a most important, subject. India was 
unquestionably the birth-place of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion and cotton manufacture. It is mentioned 
in the institutes of Menu, a work composed eight 
centuries before the Christian era, with many de¬ 
tails relative lo its manufacture and uses; and 
although not named in the Rig Veda, of still 
higher antiquity, there. i3 no doubt that in more 
than one place the thread alluded to was compos¬ 
ed of cotton. Possessing, therefore, so much an¬ 
tiquity, we need not. feel astonished that, until 
the last half century, the culture, trade, and ma¬ 
nufacture of cotton in India should lmve occu¬ 
pied a most important position in the commercial 
annals of the world. That the production of cot¬ 
ton goods in India would still have stood forward 
pre-eminently as a branch of industry, had not 
the modern improvements of machinery in Europe 
snatched from it all its ancient prestige, there can 
be but little doubt; although, as regards the 
cultivation of the raw material, other causes have 
been at work to spread it elsewhere; to an extent 
unprecedented in the history of the World’s indus¬ 
try. It was a remarkable coincidence that at 
the precise time when Arkwright and Watt Were 
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elaborating and perfecting their magnificent im- scale. It has been stated by Dr. Wight, allowed 
provements of the spinning-machine and steam- to be a competent authority on all matters con- 
engine, the British arms were subjecting vast em- nected with the natives of India, that the average 
ptres in the East to onr dominion, countries which consumption of cotton by the inhabitants of Hin- 
possessed within themselves the germs of an al- dostan amounts to not less than twenty |»ounds 
most boundless production; lands which, from for each person, 'this will give a local annual 
their suitability and fertile nature, might well be consumption of 3,000,000,000 lbs.; and, with 
expected to furnish illimitable food for the new the quantities taken by Great Britain aud China, 
leviathans of steam and iron which they of Lan- a total yearly crop of 3, II 0,000,< 00 lbs. As 
cashire were creating. The varieties of cotton early as the year 1788, the Court of Directors 
known in the commercial world may be referred urged the Indian authorities to give every,possi- 
to three distinct species, each having several va- ble encouragement to the growth and improve- 
rieties. The &om/piu»i barhademe is the species ment of Indian cotton, at the same time ordering 
cultivated in the West Indies, North America, a shipment of 500,000 lbs. to be made. Shortly 
and in one or two parts of the peninsula of India, afterwards, screws for the enibalement. of the article 
(rOMtfpium per tit ia mini yields the cotton of Bra- were erected, and a variety of imported seed was 
zil, Pernambuco, Peru, &c. This also has been distributed throughout the peninsula. From this 
introduced into some districts of India. Gotsxi/- time until the beginning of the present century 
jphm itidicum is the species which, in a number the shipments of Indian cotton to England fluc- 
of varieties, produces the great bulk of the cotton t,tinted between 700,000 lbs. and 3 , 30 ii lbs., the 
of India and China. There is a fourth species also, price of Surat kinds at Liverpool vnryiug from 
the Gosttypium nrboreum, or Tree-cotton of India, 2*. 5 d. to 8 d. per lb. In 1801, samples of the 
unknown to commerce, though yielding a beauti- produce of Mauritius and Nankin seeds were re- 
fully soft and silky fibre, admirably adapted for reived in England : and between that period and 
padding cushions, pillows, &c. The Indian spe- 1812 bounties were offered for improved samples, 
cies is that which now calls for our remarks. Of reports were received on the cotton resources of 
this there are many varieties, each possessing the various districts from the collectors, and 
some distinguishing character of its own, arising quantities of West Indian and American seeds 
from mode of treatment, soil, climate, &c. It were sent out and distributed through various 
usually attains a height of four to six feet, is hi- cotton districts, with copies of instructions care- 
trienuinl, but may be equally cultivated as an an- fully compiled. The shipments of cotton to Eng- 
nual, germinating and ripening its seed within a land during this period varied from 27,783 ,000 
period of from four to eight months. The leaves are lbs. to fitl+,000 lbs., with prices ranging between 
tive-lobed; the flowers are usually found blossom- 3*. and Hd. In 1813 and 1814 the war with 
ing singly at the extremity of the branches; the America broke out: and strange to say, that al- 
petals being of a lively yellow colour, with a though our supplies from the United States en- 
small purple spot, near the claw. The seeds are tirely ceased while hostilities lasted, the receipts 
five iu number, and are clothed with a firmly- of cotton from British India only amounted in 
adhering greyish down, beneath the short white those two years to 5,200,«>00 lbs., or 2,600,000 
wool of the capsule. The qualities by which the lbs. per annum. It was at this time that the first 
value of cottons are determined may be confined American planter was dispatched to India, with 
to three; viz. length of staple, strength of fibre, the view of aiding in the improver! culture and 
aud cleanness ol sample. Colour, which was at. preparation of cotton, taking with him a number 
one time thought much of, is no longer looked of New Ofteans sawgins. In 1840, Captain Bayles 
upon as a matter ot moment. Inferior as the of the Madras army, having returned from a 
cotton of India is allowed to be, as regards its mission to the southern states of America, 
staple and purity, there is every reason to believe brought with him ten planters skilled in the 
that in durability it at least equals the produce of growth and preparation of cotton, a great quau- 
any part of America; and of this fact the Hin- titvof the best cotton-seed, as well as a large as- 
doos are themselves perfectly aware. In spite of its sortment of agricultural and mechanical itnple- 
comparative inferiority, the Chinese have become ments employed in the States. Experimental 
large consumers of the cotton of India ; and from culture on a liberal ft^ale was now commenced in 
taking a few hundred bales in the early part of the districts of Broach, within the Bombay pre- 
tfae present century, they now consume as much sidency; in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, to the 
as 60,000,000 lbs. annually. Some quantity is south of Madras ; and in the Doab and Bundel- 
also exported into the neighbouring countries on ennd, within the Bengal presidency. These were 
the north-west of India; and if we add to these followed up by similar attempts at various other 
outlets the home-demand for the manufacture of points within the three presidencies; the Ameri- 
a variety of dresses, furniture-trappings, &c. in Ian planters were shifted from one locality to an- 
daily use amongst all classes of the natives, it will other, with a view of testing the comparative qua- 
be seen that the yearly production of cotton with- lities of soil; in some instances model plantations 
in the Indian territories must be on an enormous were established and worked under the immedi- 
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ate supervision of these planters; in others, ef¬ 
forts were made to induce the native growers to 
cultivate some of the Americau varieties, with 
the seed of which they were supplied. Ju all 
these dibits little expense was spared ; yet iu 
spite of the lavish ami continued outlay, nothiug 
appears to have been arrived at beyond the con¬ 
viction that, with but one or two exceptions, 
much time, labour, aud money had been expend¬ 
ed without any encouraging results, llow tar 
these continued efforts, which have, on the whole, 
been spread over a period of nearly seventy years, 
have been attended with success, may be judged 
from the facts, that iu 1848 the shipments of 
Indian cotton to Great Britain amounted 
to 84,101,'00 lbs., being 4,500,000 lbs. less 
than in 1844, 13,2(10,000 lbs. less than in 1841, 
aud 2,400,000 lbs. below the exports of 1818. 
Taking the average of a number of years, the 
export of Indian cotton to England shews a sen¬ 
sible increase since the pacification of Europe. 
Thus the average shipments to Liverpool from 
the Indian ports during the live years iminedi 
ately following the peace were 41,000,000 lbs.; 
whilst in the live years ending 1848 they amount¬ 
ed to 09,000,000 lbs. ; in other words, they 
have averaged an increase of rather more 
than fifty per cent in thirty-three years. This 
augmentation, however, sinks into utter insig¬ 
nificance when compared with the progress of 
the cotton shipments from the United States to 
England during the same period, which was, 
iu round numbers, from 45,) 00,000 lbs. to 
600,000,000 lbs., shewing an increase of more 
than thirteen hundred per cent. By far the 
greater portion of the English supplies of Indian 
cotton are shipped from the port of Bombay, as 
may be seen by reference to the following 
figures:— 


From Bombay. 

„ Calcutta. 

„ Madras. 

„ Tiunevclly... 


55.201.231 ) 
1,21)8.(ISO ( 
8.973,074 ( 
1,110.084 j 


representing an nve- 
rasre of 13 years 
ending 1840. 


Having thus seen that, at the end of labours 
spread over seventy years, after a large outlay of 
nouey aud labour, after the importation of seeds, 
,ools, and superintendence, the quantity of Ju¬ 
lian cotton obtained for England amounts to but 
me sixteenth in value of her total requirements : 
hat iu but few respects does the bulk of this 
;xeel in quality that which was exported fifty 
rears since ; and that the culture of the plant has 
>een very partially extended or improved in the 
;hief cotton-groping districts, scarcely at all iu 
>rovinces to which that cultivation is less known, 
—it behoves us to examine into the causes of 
.his wholesale failure* It must be borne in mind 
hat the question of improvement of Indian 
:iotton'should be considered under three distinct 
reads : the introduction of better varieties, the 
(melioration of the quality and condition of the 
idigeuous produce already grown, and the in¬ 


creased culture of the plant. The opinions of 
the American plauters who were engaged by, the 
East India Company appear to have been that 
the soils selected for trial of new seed were ad¬ 
verse to the chances of success, That tills, has 
been so iu several instances, aud with some shew 
of reasoning, there can be little doubt; Che black 
cotton soil has been, iu not a few cases, supplant¬ 
ed bv the red soil, especially of Southern India, 
where some success has attended the trials thus 
made. There does not seem, however, to have 
been much, if any, attention paid to the peculi¬ 
arities of climate, the degree of moisture, the 
temperature, nor of these points taken in con¬ 
nexion with varieties of soil. It will require no 
argument to shew that conditions affecting the 
vegetable economy of sugar, coffee, or rice, must 
lie uot altogether without their value in regard 
to the development of the cotton-plant, whether 
in India or elsewhere. Yet it does not appear 
that this consideration has entered into the cal¬ 
culations of the many practical men engaged intlie 
long labours of tlie cotton experiments of India. 
It cannot be that, as has been said, any portion of 
these, failures is attributable to the supineness 
of the agency employed. If the bidk of the ex¬ 
perimentalists have been in the employ of govern¬ 
ment, and therefore not so likely to have taken a 
lively interest in the matter, what is to be said of 
the want of success attending private enterprise ? 
All appear to have shared in the common 
disappointment; and it is clear that we must 
look elsewhere for causes of failure. Whilst 
climate and soil, separately or together, have 
been at work in retardment of new culture 
or the introduction of new varieties, there are 
antagonisms to be found in other quarters, 
affecting not only these, but the improve¬ 
ment of the indigenous cotton hv culture, aud by 
care in picking, equally with the increase in the 
amount of crop produced. — Capper'* Three Pre- 
iudencie*, paye 344. 

Indian Cotton*. —The species peculiar to the 
Indian continent in common with other parts of 
Asia, as distinguishable from the American and 
West Indian descriptions, is, according to Dr. 
Ttoyle, the Gom/piuvi Judicum or herbacemn ; the 
Go**ypimn arboreum, peculiar to India alone, is 
unfitted for manufacturing purposes, and employ¬ 
ed solely as a padding for cushions, pillows, kc., 
for which, from its silky softness, it is especially 
adapted. It appears to have been produced 
in and exported from India since the. most 
remote periods, and during the present cen¬ 
tury to have assumed a very important position 
amongst the articles shipped from each of the 
three Presidencies. Great Britain at the present 
time takes on an average 90,000,000 lbs. annu¬ 
ally. China consumes nearly as much ; whilst 
the native manufacture for local use cannot be 
less than 600,000,000 lbs. yearly. * This vast 
quantity will cease to cause > astonishment, when 
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re remember that the hundred million of inha- getahle matter, and -§ salts, with a trace of 
ijtants of India are accustomed. to use cotton magnesia. The red soil of India lias been 
sr all those purposes tor which hemp, flax, wool, found in some localities better suited to the 
ml hair, iire employed in European countries, growth of cotton than the black earth. It 
n commerce Indian cotton is known under the is a rather coarse vellowish-red soil, commingled 
ames o£Surat, Tinnevetly, Bengal, Broach, &c., with particles of kiinker, silex, felspar, anti alu- 
ccording to the locality of its growth or place of minous earth. It. mainly differs in composition 
hipment. Dr. Hoyle gives three distinct varie- from the preceding in the iron existing in the state 
ics of cotton, all indigenous to Hindostan. The of peroxide or red oxide, whilst the carbonate of 
omsnoti description is found scattered more or lime is found present in greater abundance. Ana- 
:’ss throngbout. India, reared either as a triennial lyses of the best cotton-soils of America ..prove 
r annual. It. reaches the height of live or six that, they differ from those of India chiefly in the 
!«*t in warm, moist climates ; the seeds are live large portions of peaty matter contained in them, 
ti number, clothed with a short greyish down. — (Jappar'i Three Prexidencim, paga 5?6. 
n the peninsula there are two distinct species of China Coif on*. The yMow Cotton from which the 
his sort, known amongst the natives as Oof mu beautiful Nankin cloth is manufactured is called 
ml Nudmn. The first thrives only on the richest Tzc mie wha by the Chinese. Although the yellow 
ilnck oil, and is an annual, producing a tine variety has a more stunted habit than the' other 
tnple ; the latter is a triennial plant, and grows it lias no characters which constitute a distinct 
n the poorer red soil, yielding small crops of specie#. It is merely an accidental variety, and 
nferior quality. Next to these we have the although its seeds may generally produce the same 
)acea cotton, as a distinct variety of the Qromy- kind, they doubtless frequently yield the white 
inm Lulu-mu. It, differs from the previous in variety, and vice versa. Hence, specimens of the 
lie plant being more erect, with, fewer branches, yellow cotton are frequently found growing 
nd tinged with a reddish hue, whilst the cotton amongst the white in the immediate vicinity of 
s finer, softer, and longer. This variety is reared Shanghac ; and again a few miles northward, in 
nore or less extensively throughout Bengal espe- fields near the city of Poushan on the Banks of 
ially in the Dacca district, where it is employed the vang-tse-kiang ; where the yellow Cotton 
[i the manufacture of the exquisitely fine muslin abounds. Fortune often gathered specimens of the 
loths known over a great part of the world as white variety. 

)aeca muslins, and whose delicacy of texture so The Nankin Cotton is chiefly cultivated in 
ang defied the imitation of the art-maimlaetur- the level ground around Shanghae,where it forms 
rs of the West.. A third variety is the Berar the staple summer production of the country, 
otton. grown also in the Berar country, in the nor- This district which is part of the great plain of 
hern provinces of the -Madras Presidency, and the Yang-tze-kiang, although fiat, is yet several 
n Surat, and Broach. This plant attains a great- feet above the level of the water in the rivers 
r size than the preceding, bears for a longer ! and canals, and is consequently much better 
leriod, and produces a fibre of a finer quality fitted for cotton cultivation than those flat, 
lnui the former. It appears to thrive best, rice districts in various parts of the country,— 
m a light black soil of vegetable couqiosition. sueli for example as the plain of Ningpo, where 
Vmongst commercial men the term Surat includes j the ground is either wet and marshy, or liable at 
he produce of Surat, Berar, and Broach, with times to be completely overflowed. Some fields 
iCcasionallv some from Dacca ; it. comes mostly in this district are of course, low and marshy, and 
roni Bombay. The Madras cottons are those these are cultivated with rice instead of cotton, 
hipped from Tinnevelly, Cohn baton*, and other and regularly flooded bv the water wheel during 
»arts of that Presidency, whilst the Bengal* the period of growth. Although the cotton laud 
ake in the Buiulelcund, Nagpore, and the far is generally flat, so much so, indeed, that no hills 
lorthern provinces. Examined under a micros- can be seen from the tops of the houses in the 
sope tlie staple of these sorts appears to range city of Sliaugliae, it has nevertheless a pleasing 
rom seventeen-twentieths to one and one-tenth and undulating appearance, and taken as a whole 
>f an inch in length ; the staple of the eele- it is perhaps the most fertile agricultural district 
irated Sea-Island cotton being usually an inch in the world- The soil is a strong rich loam c»- 
md a half in length. The soil in which all pable of yielding immense crops year after year, 
hese Indian varieties thrive may be classed un- although it receives but a small portion of manure, 
let* two distinct heads, the black and the red cot- The manure applied to the cotton lands of the 
bh soil; The former, as its name indicates, Chinese is doubtless peculiarly well fitted for this 
3 of a black or deep brown colour, * of a kind of crop. It is obtained from; the canals, 
layey nature, lbnhitig in the tains a heavy |ionds, and ditches which intersect the country 
enhdious mass, and drying into solid lumps in in every direction and consists of mud which 
he hot ^months. An analysis of this givijs has been formed partly by the decay of long 
'4 per cent of silex, 18 of carbonate of lime, grass, reeds, and succulent water plants, and 
' ? protoxide of iron, 8 of alumina, 8 of ve- partly by the surface soil which has been washed 
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down from the higher ground by the heavy rains. 
Every agricultural operation in China seems to 
be done with the gre«test regularity, at certain 
stated times, which experience has proved the 
best, and in nothing is this more apparent than 
in the manuring of the Cotton lands. Early in 
April the agricultural labourers, all over the 
country, are seen busily employed in cleaning 
these ponds and ditches. The water is first of 
all partly drawn off, and then the mud is thrown 
upon the adjoining land to dry, where it remains 
for a few days uutil all the superfluous water is 
drained out of it, and is then conveyed away and 
spread over the cotton fields. Previous to this, 
the land has been prepared for its reception, 
having been either ploughed up with the small 
buffalo plough in common use in the country, 
and then broken and pulverised by the three¬ 
pronged hoc, or in those instances where the 
farms are small and cannot boast ofa buffalo and 
plough, it is loosened and broken up entirely by 
manual labour. When the mud is first spread 
over the land, it is, of course, hard or cloggy, but 
the first showers soon mix it with the surface 
soil, and the whole becomes pulverised, and it is 
then ready for the reception of the cotton seed. 
Road scrapings and burnt rubbish arc saved up 
with care, ami used for the same purpose and in 
the same manner. A considerable portion of 
the cotton lands either lie fallow during the 
winter months, or are planted with those crops 
which are ready for gathering prior to the sowing 
of the cotton seed. Frequently, however, two 
crops are found growing in the field at the same 
time. Wheat, for example, which is a winter 
crop, is reaped in the Shanghae district general¬ 
ly about the end of May, while the proper time 
for putting in the cotton seed is the beginning of 
that month or the end of April. In order, 
therefore, to have cotton on the wheat lauds 
the Chinese sow its seeds at the usual time 
amongst the wheat, and when the latter is reaped, 
the former is several inches above, ground, and 
ready to grow with vigour when it is more fully 
exposed to the influence of sun and air. The 
Shanghae season—that is, from the late spring 
frosts to those in autumn—is barely long enough 
for the production and ripening of the Cotton, 
as it is easily injured by frost, and the Chinese 
farmer is thus obliged, in order to gain time and 
obtain two crops from this ground in one year, 
to sow its seeds before the winter crop is ready 
to be removed from the ground. W hen it is 
possible to have the first crop entirely removed 
before the cotton is sown it is much preferred, 
as the land can then be well worked and pro¬ 
perly manured, neither of which can other¬ 
wise be done. The method of sowing one crop 
before the preceding one is ripe . and removed 
from the land is very common in this part of 
the country ; and even in autumn, before the 
cotton stalks are taken out of the ground 
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other seeds are frequently seen germinating and 
ready to take the place of the more tender’Crop. 
In the end of April and beginning of May—the 
land having been prepared in the manner just 
described the cotton seeds are carried in baskets 
to the fields and the sowing commences. They 
are generally sown broad cast, that is, 'scattered 
regularly over the surface of the ground, and 
then the labourers go over the whole surface 
with their feet and tread them carefully in. This 
not only embeds the seeds, but also acts like a 
roller to break and pulverise the soil. Germin¬ 
ation soon commences, the seeds rooting first in 
the manure which had been scattered over <tbe 
surface of "the land. In some cases the seed, in¬ 
stead of being sown broadcast, is sown in drills 
or patches, but this mode is less common than 
the other. The rains, which always fall copiously 
at the change of the monsoon which takes plaoe 
at this season of the year, warm and moisten the 
earth, and the seeds swell, and vegetation pro¬ 
gresses with wonderful rapidity. Many of the ope¬ 
rations in Chinese agriculture are regulated by the 
change of the monsoon. The farmer knows from 
experience, that, when the winds, which have 
been blowing from the north and east for the 
last seven months, change to the south and west, 
the atmosphere will be highly charged with 
electric fluid, and the clouds will daily rain and 
refresh his crops. The cotton fields are carefully 
tended during the summer months. The plants 
are thinned where they have been sown too 
thickly, the earth is loosened amongst the roots, 
and the ground hoed and kept free from weeds. 
If the season is favourable, immense crops are 
obtained owing to the fertility of the soil, but if 
the weather happens to be usually dry from June 
to August, the crop receives a cheek which it 
never entirely recovers, even although the ground 
after that period, should be moistened by fre¬ 
quent showers. 1845 was a season of this 
kind, and the crop was a very deficient one, com¬ 
pared with that of the previous year. The spring 
was highly favourable, and the plants looked 
well up to the month of June, when the dry 
weather set in, and gave them a check which 
they never recovered. Abundance of rain fell 
later in the season, but it was then too late, and 
only caused the plants to grow tall and run to leaf, 
without producing those secretions which ulti¬ 
mately go to the formation of flowers and seed. 
The cotton plant produces its flowers in succes¬ 
sion from August to the end of October, but 
sometimes, when the autumn is mild, blooms are 
produced even up to November, when the cold 
nights generally nip the buds, and prevent them 
from forming seed. In the autumn of 1844 this 
happened on the night of the 28th of October, 
when the thermometer sunk to thefreeziag point, 
and the ice was found on the sides of the ca¬ 
nals and ponds. As the) pods are bursting every 
day, it is necessary to have them gathered with 
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great regularity, otherwise, they fail .upon the 
ground i and, jthe, Cotton gets dirty,which of 
course reduces iis vaUie in the market. Little 
hapds, of the Chinese are now seen in the after¬ 
noon in every held, gathering the ripe cotton 
and carrying it horae to the houses of the farmers, 
As. the falms are generally small, they are worked 
almost entirely by the farmer and his family, 
consisting sometimes of three or even four gene¬ 
rations, including the. old, grey-haired grand¬ 
father or great grandfather, who has seen the 
crops of four-score years gathered into his bams. 
Every member of these family groups has a 
certain degree of interest in his employment; the 
harvest is their own, and the more productive it 
is, the greater number of comforts they will be 
able to aiford. Of course there are many cotton 
farms of larger size, where labourers are employ¬ 
ed in addition t<> the farmer’s family, but by 
far the greater number are small and worked in 
the way I have just described. It is no unusual 
sight to see the family goats too, doing their share 
of the work. Several of these animals are kept 
on almost every farm, where they are, of course, 
great favourites with the children, and often 
follow them to the cotton fields. Although the 
children with their little hands can.gather the 
cotton as well as their elders, they are not strong 
enough to carry it about with them, and it is 
amusing to see their favourites the goats, with 
bags slung across their backs, receiving the de¬ 
posits of cotton, and bearing it home to the 
houses, evidently aware that they too are work¬ 
ing for the general good. However fine the crop 
may be, the Chinese are never sure of it until it 
is actually gathered in ; much depends upon a drv 
autumu, for, if the weather is wet after the pods 
begin to burst, they drop amongst the muddy 
soil, and are consequently much injured, if not 
completely destroyed. When the cotton reaches 
the farmyard, it is daily spread out on hurdles 
raised about four feet from the ground, and fully 
exposed to the sun. As the object is to get rid 
of all the moisture, it is of course only put out 
in fine weather, and is always taken into the 
house or barn in the evening. When perfectly 
dry, the process of separating it from the seeds 
commences This is done by the well known 
wheel with two rollers, which, when turned 
round, draws.or sucks in the potton, and rejects 
the seeds. It is a pimple and beautiful contri¬ 
vance, and answws well the end for which it is 
designed. The cotton is now sent to market, 
and a portion of the, seeds are reserved for the 
next year’s crop. , Early in the fine autumnal 
mornings, the xoadp leading into Shanghae are 
crowded with bands of coolies frpm the cotton 
farnt*, each with hjs bnmboo across Hip shoulders 
I?®* from each end. 

wm* these ihpy Hurry into the town, for the im¬ 
pose of disposing of thein to the fnerehants, who 
*ssve numerous warehouses from which they send 
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the cotton to the other provinces of the empire. 
These coolies or small fanners, for many of them 
bring their, own produce to market themselves, are 
very independent in their dealings. Hairing 
reached the first warehouse, the cotton is exposed 
to the view of the merchant, who is asked what 
price he intends to give for that particular 
quality and should the sum offered be below the 
owner’s expectations, he immediately shoulders 
his load and walks away to another merchant'. 
At this season it is almost impossible to get 
along the streets near the sides of the river 
where the cotton ware-houses are, owing to the 
large quantities of this commodity which are 
daily brought in from the country. It is bought 
up by the large cotton merchants, who empty 
it out in their warehouses, and then repack it in 
a neat and compact manner before it is conveyed 
on board the junks. Before the cotton is con¬ 
verted into thread for the purpose of weav^ 
ing, it is cleaned and freed from knots by toe 
well known process common in our possessions 
in India. This is done by an elastic bow, the 
string of which being passed under a portion 
of the cotton placed on a table, throws it in 
the air by the vibration which is kept up by 
the workman, and separates the fibre without 
at all breaking or injuring it. At the same 
time the wind caused by the sudden vibrations 
carries off the dust and other impurities. After 
this process the Chinese cotton is particularly 
pure and soft, and is considered by good 
judges not to be surpassed by any in the 
world. It is much superior to that imported in¬ 
to China from Hindustan, and always com¬ 
mands a higher price in the Chinese Market. 
When the last <jrops are gathered from the cot¬ 
ton fields, the stalks are carried home for fuel. 
Thus every part of the crop is turned to account: 
the cotton itself clothes them, and affords them 
the means of supplying themselves with all the 
necessaries of life, the stalks boil their frugal 
meals, and the ashes even—the remains of all— 
are strewed over their fields for the purposes of 
manure. But even before this takes place the 
system I have already noticed of sowing and 
planting fresh crops before the removal of 
those which occupy the land—is already in 
progress. Clover, beans, and other vegetables, 
are frequently above ground in the cotton fields 
before the stalks of the latter are removed. Thus, 
the Chinese in the northern provinces lengthen 
by every means in their power the period of 
growth; and gain as much as they possibly can 
from the fertility of their land. Tne reailer must 
bear in mind, however, that the soil of this dis¬ 
trict is a rich deep loam, which is Capable of 
yielding many crops in succession Without the 
aid of a particle of manure. Nature has shower¬ 
ed Heir bounties on the inhabitants of tins part 
of the Chinese empire with no sparing hand ; 
the soil is not only the most fertile in China, 
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bttt the climate is capable of rearing and bring¬ 
ing. to perfection many of the productions of 
the tropics, as well as the whole of those 
found in nil the temperate regions of the globe. 
— fortune'* Wanderings, frompage 264 top. 273. 
The annual importation into China is placed 
rather too low in the 'fable, for in 1842, there 
were 65'1,000 pcculs delivered; and in 1843 
there were 817,608 peculs, of which 578,775 
were Bombay, 89,201 Bengal, 141,860 Madras, 
and 8,832 American. The average is about 
750,000 peculs of alt kinds at $9| per pecul. 
giving a total of $7,125,000. 'flic Bombay and 
Madras cotton trade has increased of late years, 
and the Bengal decreased ; the imports of Ame¬ 
rican are likely to increase. The importation of 
raw cotton into China is however, on the whole, 

not likelv to increase much under the new svs- 
' * * 

tem ; for the cheapness of the manufactured goods 
wHl lead the Chinese to take them, instead of 
working up the raw material. Cotton is always 
quoted in taels and mace in China Prices Cur¬ 
rent.— Mormon. 

Bengal Presidency .—The muslins of Dacca, 
so long celebrated, have always been manu¬ 
factured from a cotton grown to the eastward 
and south-east of the city of Dacca, and a few 
miles inland from the banks of the Burrampoo- 
ter; the plant has been figured bv Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh in vol. 3, t. 269, of his Coromandel Plants. 
It hns often been doubted whether the superiority 
of the manufacture was dependent on the skill of 
the workmen or the goodness of the cotton ; but 
from Mr. Lamb’s account it appears to be care¬ 
fully cultivated. It will probably be found that 
both have some influence, and it is certain that 
the workmen prefer the Dacca flbtton, because, 
as Mr. Bebb long ago explained, its thread does 
not swell in bleaching, as is the. case with the 
cotton grown in North Western and Central In¬ 
dia. (Vide Reports of East-India Company on 
Cotton, p. 350.) 

Cotton of N. W. India .—Of the eotton which 
is growu farther north, Mr. Duncan, as early as 
1789, relates, that the greatest part of the cotton 
produced in Benares (N. lat, 25°) is spun into 
thread^ as the spinners there prefer such cotton 
to the generality of that imported from foreign 
countries. Of this, the cotton imported from 
Nagpore was held in the highest estimation, and 
considered nearly equal to that from Surat, 
though that grown near Benares is described as 
being very little inferior to it. 

Cotton of the Doab and qf Bnndlecund, 1832. 
—Dr. Royle in proceeding down the Jumna in 
January 1832, observed that the cotton plants 
pa its banks, especially below Agra, though 
shadier, were very profific bearers, the bolls 
were larger, and the cotton better than he 
hen) seen either higher up or lowerdpwn the 
giger*. Subsequently, he was* inforppd, that the 
best cotton was grown in Bnndlecund, in the 
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neighbourhood of Jalowrt, not far inland from 
Calpee ; that the next best was that of Raja- 
Khera, below Agra. Good cotton fc* produced 
all along the batiks of the Jumna, as -far north 
as 30®. Mr. Vincefit, of Nndjntfghnr, stating 
that, in the tract of country lying to ttyfe north 
of Allahabad, “ the produce of n begah (one- 
third of an acre) is oil an average/ about a 
mnund of cotton, and two mminds of seed, 
whirl) is as readily sold as the cotton itself, be¬ 
ing an excellent, food for cattle.” 

Cotton of Central India .—The cotton of" the 
interior or Central India, whether we consider 
the opinions of the native manufacturers on the 
Madras coast, or those of Benares or Bengal, 
or the exporters at Bombay, has always lieen 
highly esteemed. It was bought also at l>acea, 
and they paid 19 rupees a mannd for the cotton 
of Sironjc in Malwa at the time that their own 
cotton was selling for about six rupees, which 
was about the same price, as the former was 
cleaned and the latter uncleaned cotton. The soil 
of Central India is peculiar, consisting in many 
places of the black cotton soil ; the climate also 
differs from that of the Lower Provinces. It is 
more than probable, therefore, that the causes 
are physical and may !>e discovered, which will 
account for the superiority as well as the facility 
of culture of cotton in these districts. In such 
a case, the Delhi Canal affords great facilities and 
eligible situations. Colonel Colvin introduced the 
culture of the Upland Georgia cotton into up¬ 
wards of one hundred villages along its banks. 

Bengal .—The Harrow, Tippemh, and Chitta¬ 
gong Hills produce a large quantity of inferior 
Cotton called Bhoga. It is the principal article 
of traffic which the hill people bring down to the 
plains. The quantitv annually sold or bartered 
by the Harrow tribe is estimated at 50,900 
maiinds; that by the Tippemh Kookees at 
1,00,000; and that by the Chittagong people 
at 50,000 inaunds, making a total quantity 
equal to two millions of pounds (15 millions), vide 
Mr. Tavlor’s letter, 20t.h November 1849. It 
is used in the manufacture of the inferior kinds 
of hununums, buftas , bbonees, tarees, jore, fee., 
also for making ropes and tapes, and the coarsest 
of all fabrics, viz. garhas and guseehs, which are 
commonly used for packing other cloths, and for 
covering dead bodies, for which puqiose a large 
quantity of them is consumed annually both % 
Hindoos and Maliomedans. This branch of in¬ 
dustry has not yet been touched by the rivalry 
of British manufactures, the thread of which 
these fabrics are made, being far below the lowest 
number of English yam imported into Bengal. 
A piece of Guseeh cloth, measuring 10 yards, 
can lie purchased foT‘ lZ'atmas (tfipenee) Which 
is the one him^red and tfriehty-ffMi part of the 
price paid for g'nieefe bf mttlmnUukhtu of the same 
dimensions.— Dr. Taylor. 

Tenasserim PremcM.-^—Mr. BltmdeH introdu- 
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ced the Pernambuco cotton plant, Gosajfpiuiqacu- 
minatum, which produce* the Pernambuco, Peru, 
vian, Bahia, or South & a Ialaiul cotton; andCapt, 
Macfarquhar raised such a fine article at Tavoy 
from it, that the Comnpottee, of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society ..of Calcutta were unwil¬ 
ling to bSlieve it the production of that species. 
They reported: “ The sample sent by Capt.. Mac¬ 
farquhar appears to be of a quality resembling the 
St& Island , but finer and more silky, and the fibre 
not so strong, its value is pot so easy to determine, 
but the Committee are of opinion that it would sell 
fora high price. The Pernambuco cotton, which, 
it is believed, is the same as the South. Sea Island 
cotton, is an iuferior staple to that of the North 
American Sea Island, and they have a sample ot 
cotton submitted which in point of Jiuenes* ^sur¬ 
passes the geuuiue Sea island cotton ot North 
America. This improvement ou the general 
staple of Pernambuco cotton might be reconciled, 
had it been produced at a distance from the sea, 
since it has been ascertained, that this descrip¬ 
tion of cotton deteriorates by proximity to the 
sea; w hence your Committee are disposed to 
think that Capt. Macfarquhar has been led into 
error in calling it South sea island instead of 
Sea Island.” Admitting that Captain Macfar¬ 
quhar was iu error, which it is believed he was 
not, the report proves that an article “ finer and 
more silky,” than the best American cotton has 
been raised in these Provinces. The principal 
difficulty to the introduction of this species into 
geueral cultivation was,, as Mr. Blundell told me, 
that the trees did not produce abundantly. 
Mason. 

Sea Island Collou .—Sea Island cotton has been 
raised iu theseProviuees by amateur cultivators,but 
Mr. Mason has never seen any report ou the article 
obtained. “ llourbou cotton of Indian grow tli, 
says M ight, “ lias sold in the .London markets 
for the highest prices goiugaud, as the Bour¬ 
bon plant is the original Sea Island acclimatized 
to the East, the cultivator would have a strong¬ 
er probability of success by obtaining his seed 
from Bourbon, tliau front America. Much at¬ 
tention should also be given to the selection ot a 
proper soil. Analysis has shown that all the lauds 
on which cotton is grown in India, differ widely 
in their constituent parts from the best cotton 
land of America. The subject, is still in its in¬ 
fancy, more extensive. analysis being required ; 
“ but it seems at present” observes Mr. Pidding- 
ton, “ that the abundance and fineness of good 
cotton depend on the .quantity, of carbon in the 
soil, and He^solubiUty qf thatcarbon. .If,,there¬ 
fore, you -can obtain a soil approaehiagthe, Ame¬ 
rican soils, jthat jia, containing, peaty matteijv lig¬ 
nite, and colouring;odd water, thk wdl.po,4oubt 
be the best j .becauseit contains ca^pn^ wwl I^pba* 

food ibf Jthp plant. ); i Apd |the next be«**$L^,pn$ 

.. contsiniag.cairbonato of Uwe.’%The are 
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Gostypiuin barbadense. Pur. (a) Barbadoes, or 
Bourbon cotton, (b) Sea Island, of long sfdpled. 
(c) Upland Georgia, or short stapled.—Mason. 

Native Cotton.—The Kerens usually grow cot¬ 
ton enough to make tlieir own fabrics, ami on 
the Salwen and Tenasserim, it is sometimes Gained 
in considerable quantities; But its market price 
is little more than a fourth of the best American 
cotton ; yet with improved modes of culture, and 
frequeut changes of seed, its value would un¬ 
doubtedly be greatly increased. 

Bombay Presidency. —The Bombay Presidency 
has long exported large quantities of cotton both 
to Europe and China. The best cotton dis¬ 
tricts are widely separated from each other, and 
at opposite points of the Bombay territory. 
These are the southern Mahratta country', about 
Id 0 N. hit., where the experimental farms were 
established, because presenting tracts considered 
by Dr. Lush well suited for the purpose. Guze- 
rat and Catty war are the districts where the 
well known superior cottons are already grown 
by the native; in consequence of which, these 
were selected as the sites of the northern experi¬ 
mental farms, and much favourable land for the 
purpose is found between the latitudes of 21° 
and 21- 0 North. This part of the country was 
the site of the experiment of Mr. Assistant 
Surgeon Gilders in 1816-17, who, having ob¬ 
served the causes which led to the failure iu the 
attempt to introduce the cultivation of Bourbon 
cotton into the western districts, considered 
the obstacles to have been exclusively of a phy¬ 
sical nature. He at the same time stated, that 
both tile soil and climate of the districts lying 
between the Subermuttee and the Myhee pro¬ 
mised a favourable result. The cotton grown, at 
that time, by Mr. Gilders was considered at Bom¬ 
bay fully equal to any produced in Bourbon, and 
in London, as the best specimen that had been im¬ 
ported from Bombay raised from Bourbon seed. 
It sold for 15t/. per lb. With so much sagacity 
had Mr. Gilders selected the site of his experi¬ 
ments, that fifteen years afterwards Dr. Burns col¬ 
lected seed from trees growing apparently wild. 
These being sown, produced plants of which the 
cotton was pronounced equal to the best from New 
Orleans. The cotton grown at Laberkowa, within 
two miles of Mongrole, though confined to a space 
of 200 beegahs, or thereabouts, was so highly valu¬ 
ed, that on the spot it would fetch six-sevenths of 
a rupee per maund more than any other .kind., ih 
that part of the country; yet' the natives say they 
frequently used seed from Guzerat, dr, any part 
of the country. The superiority must, therefore 
depend either upon peculiarity of soft . and cli¬ 
mate or excellency of culture, pite point onfy of 
the latter is related, but that is oneof great con- 
1 uehce. For instance, .the; -people , are in.the 

^ *1 .*• Jj* lkA«11tr 

fbably. 
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tican planters are of opinion,* that the staple of (the vegetative vigOttt, wbd faV^ 

Indian cotton is much injured after it is couected of prolific fruit .—Royte*sPW?dttkH&! Restn&ees of 
by being allowed to heat when piled up, often for India. Cottonjitentsf are- ttrosilagittbus; and have 
a long time, before it is cleaned. been used aS DemOicentS. TM seeds yieklOil, 

Madras Presidency. —As early as 1790, Dr. which is sometimes etprfessed for burhingin 
Andewou was employed in sending Mauritius lamps. Cattle are, hoWever, often lpd on the 
cotton seeds, as well as “ Brown Cotton Seeds,” seeds, which are also sometimes employed as f»a- 
imported;from Malta, to different parts of the pe- nure for Cotton' plants. Cotton Wool is largely 
ninsula; and Dr. Roxburgh, who left Samulcotta employed, throughout the world, in the manu- 
in the Northern Circars and took charge of the factui'e of Cloths." Cotton has* been long a 
Calcutta Botanie Garden in 1793, had already popular application to bums. Dr: Anderson 
ascertained that ike elevated, dry, and less fertile (Ed. M. and S. Jonm. 1828) directs if to be 
soil of Coromandel was better suited than that of applied in thin layers, one over the Other; and 
Bengal to the Bourbon cotton. He obtained retained by the moderate pressure of a bandage, 
them] from Mr. Hughes, who had for some time Pain is allayed, local irritation and blistering di- 
been engaged in the culture of cotton in the Tin- minished or prevented, and constitutional distur- 
nevelly district, and whose success was so consi- bance proportionally obviated. M. Reynaud adopt- 
derable with the Bourbon cotton, 1 that for twenty ed its application in case of Erysipelas, and M. 
years ** Hughes’s Tinnevelly Cotton” continued Mayor employs it as a topical application with 
to be quoted in the Liverpool market as the best Calomel in cases of Ophthalmia. (B. and F. Med. 
•from India, and sold at higher prices than the Rev. xx. 463 ) Cotton, though used chiefly for 
American sort staple cottons, and 3c?. per lb. clothing, is, in India, also employed to a consider- 
- 4 ibove the best Surats. The fact is important, on able extent for cordage, as, for instance, for tent- 
account of the latitude of Tinnevelly being only ropes, of which so many are required for the use 
8-J-*, and because the success was evidently the of the army, and made entirely of Cotton, as are 
result of skill applied to the culture. The pro- the tents themselves. So, Cotton ropes are also 
.duce, only 100 lbs. per acre, was fine in quality employed for many domestic purposes. Speci- 
and much esteemed. It would also seem mens were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, both 
that in Vizagapatam, about north latitude fiom Calcutta and Madras, and have considers - 
17°, the return is much greater than in ble strength. Some of the native shipping, also, 
any other district, as the produce is said and even a few American ships, are rigged with 
to amount to “forty-six maunds, or 115 Cotton ropes; while Cotton canvas is also em- 
Ibs., of seed cotton per acre, nearly equal to ployed for sails, especially on the coast of Cutch, 
the best, and exceeding the ordinary American where some very good is made, and sells for 
erops.” The culture here is peculiar, as very li- about three and a half annas per yard.— Royle 
bend pruning is practised. In Trichinopoly, with Fib. PL p. 264. 

a fertile soil, 83 lbs., which is the next highest, is (2921) COTTON-GRASS. Krtophorcm 
the greatest return, which, though so mueh less cannabinum. Its seeds are clothed at their base 
than the above, is still more than double the aver- with a silky or Cotton like substance with which 
age return from other districts. But no reports pillows are stuffed and wicks of candles, as well 
had then beea received from North Aroot, Bellary, as paper made. Its name is bhabhur and bha- 
.artd Cuddapah ; the two last are stated by I)r. bhuree, and is made into ropes by the inoun- 
Wight to be the principal cotton districts of the taineers. 

peninsula. The cotton of Central India finds its (2922) COTTON MANUFACTURES. A 
«vay on the west to Surat, and on the east notice of the industry of the Hindoos would be 
tp Mirzapore, which has long been the great manifestly imperfect without some account of 
Cotton matt of that side of India. The causes their progress in the manufacture of textile and 
which favour the growth of Cotton, esteemed other fabrics, especially since, in at any rate one 
both in India and England, in the tract of of these arts, that of Cotton-weaving, they had 
country extending from Surat and Ahmedabad, arrived at a high state of perfection long prior 
, or from about iat. 21° and 23°, in a broad band to any extensive manufacture of the article in 
across Malwa to Banda and Rajakhaira, in about Europe. If it be also considered, in reference to 
25° and 27°, near the banks of the Jumna, are this branch of industry, that fire natives of India, 
no doubt physical, "the black cotton soil which whilst they so far, and for to long, excelled the 
is spread over’* great portion of this tract has skilled craftsmen of the West in v the'production 
undoubtedly a’cona-rki fs tla share in producing the of exquieftefy fitiC ttrttslins, richly worked and 
effect; but good of cotton are produced jn highly ornamented, possessed a raw ‘-material 
tome parte where there is no t^lacksoil, as imme- confessedly of "great' inferiority* 1 to* the eeftton 
diately on the banks of the Jttmna and in the Doab. imported "info Enjttattd frott aft other parts of 
It wifi therefore probably fee found, that the the world; we ^fetiinOt l! ffctl to award them a 
eompfirativt: dryness of the climate after the plant considerable breed'of liaise* 1 It required the 
: '%as get' w^ established in the ground, cheeks science of a century, we eero ed a 
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Watt and on Arkwright, to compete successfully Again, in Menu, we find it directed as follows ; 
with the simple handicraft of the Indian village- “ Let the weaver who has reoeived ten palas of 
weaver; whilst in some of the finer goods, it is cotton-thread, give them back increased to 
still questionable whether the British capitalist eleven by the rice-water (starch), and the 
can equal the patient productions of the simple like used in weaving; he who does other- 
Hindoo v The actual wate of the birth of cotton- wise shall pay a fine of . twelve panas.” The 
weaving in India cannot be arrived at, though cotton fabrics of India formed a considera- 
there is little doubt of its high antiquity. The ble item in the exports from the East to this 
ccdton plant being indigenous to the country, we country during the early days of British Indian 
have every right to presume that the uses and commerce; the delicacy of their fabric, the ele- 
vidae of this admirable production of nature gance of their design, and the brilliancy of their 
would not have been long hidden from the early colours, rendered them as attractive to the better 
Hindoos, especially as the art of weaving flax classes of consumers in England, as are, in the 
and cotton was well understood by the Assyrians, present day, the shawls of Cashmere or the silks 
Egyptians, and other nations of antiquity. The of Lyons. So much superior indeed were the 
earliest records which we possess bearing upon productions of the Indian spinning-wheel and 
the people and produce of ludia, inform us of hand-loom, to those turned out by the manufac- 
the existence in those remote days of woven turersof Lancashire in the middle of the last 
cloths of great excellence. One of the oldest century, that not only were Indian calicoes and 
Greek authors, in speaking of the land of the Indian prints preferred to the home-made arti- 
Mindoos, says ; The wild trees of that country cles, but the Manchester and Blackburn weavers 
bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing those of actually imported Indian yarns in large quanti- 
sheep in beauty and excellence ; and the Indians ties for employment in their factories. It was 
use cloth made from those trees.” Amongst about the year 1771-2 that the Blackburn wea- 
the goods which appear to have been brought to vers, takiug advantage of the recent discove- 
Europe from the Indian seas, in the days when ries and improvements of Arkwright, Hargreaves 
Arab traders were the only medium of inter- and others, found themselves in a position to 
course between the eastern and western worlds, produce plain cotton goods, which, if they did 
we find mentioned cloths of silk and cotton of not quite equal the fabrics of the East, at any 
various colours and devices. It does not appear rate found their way very rapidly into general 
however, that there existed any great demand for consumption in Europe. The invention of the 
cotton, the consumption of the Roman people, mule-jenny, in 1779, was the commencement of 
who were then the customers for all luxuries, being a new era in the history of the cotton manufac- 
chiefly confined to cloths of silk and wool. Dur- ture of Great Britain; and when, six years later, 
ing the early trade of Europeans with India by Arkwright’s machines were thrown open to the 
the long sea route, the calicoes and fine muslins public, a revolution was effected in the production 
of that country came first into general notice ; of all kinds of yarns; England found herself able, 
and from that date until the production of ma- not only to supply all her own wants with cotton 
chine-made fabrics in England, they continued goods of every variety of quality, but also to car¬ 
te rise in public estimation. It was deemed a ry the produce of her looms ten thousand miles 
great thing with the Lancashire manufacturers, across the seas, and placing them at the doors 
when, by the aid of mechanical and artistic skill, of the Indian consumer, undersell the goods 
combined with the potent agency of steam, they made by his own hands from cotton grown in his 
found themselves able to produce an article own garden. Nor is it only in the heavier goods 
which was considered equal to that which the that the West are able to beat out of their 
unlettered Hindoo had manipulated in his little own markets the weavers of the East. There 
mud hut on tike remote banks of the Ganges, have long been masters in their craft who can aud 
and which had beeu produced of like excellence do produce fabrics more exquisitely delicate and 
by their ancestors, when the '* father of history” light in texture than those beautiful muslins of 
penned his observations upon their country. That Dacca, so long and justly celebrated with a world- 
the Hindoos paid considerable attention to the wide fame; and although in some particulars 
details of this manufacture, in the most remote these latter fabrics still claim a certain degree of 
ages, there remains sufficient proof on record, superiority, and although many of the. Hindoos 
In the Indian work of highest antiquity, the Rig prefer their own woven goods to those wf Man- 
Veda, believed to have been written fifteen oen- Chester and Glasgow, the cotton manufacture of 
tunes previous to our era, <M»urs the following British India, in spite of its supply of the raw 
passage, “ Cares consume me, Satakralu, al- material growing often close to its door, in spite 
though thy wbrshipper, as * rat gnaws a weaver 5 * of labour absurdly cheap, may truly be said to 
threads :”—^e temptation to the rat was evi- have ceased in favour of the far-off industry of 
dently the ataroh employed by the spinner to im- Lancashire and Scotland. The actual result of 
put tenacity to the thread ; nor can there be this revolution of half-a century has been that, 
tty doubt that cotton was the thread alluded to. 1 in place of England importing cotton goods and 
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yarns from the East to th# yearly value of about 
800,000/., that countiy is able, in the present day, 
to ship to the various ports of India cotton fabrics 
to tile value of upwards of three millions ster¬ 
ling. The decay of this branch of our Indian ex¬ 
ports has been steady and certain. In 1837,8, 
Bengal shipped but to the value of 375,000/; 
in 1837-8, not more than 69,000/.; and at the 
present moment our supplies from the East 
are limited to about live thousand bales from 
Madras, solely for re-shipment to our western 
colonies, nnd various parts of northern and wes¬ 
tern Africa. Dacca was the seat of manufacture 
of the muslins known by that name, and spoken 
of by the ancients as “ woven webs of hair.” 
The most delicately worked and highly ornament¬ 
ed scarfs and dresses are wrought at Delhi, Be¬ 
nares, and Ahmedabad. Fine goods were also 
produced at Allahabad, ILarripaul and Santipore ; 
whilst the more substantial and useful fabrics 
were wrought chiefly at Patna, Luckpore, Luc¬ 
know', Balasorc, Masulipatam, Cuddalore, and 
Surat.— Hoyle, Arts of India. Of the Arts prac¬ 
tised at Dacca, the first that claims attention is 
the Cotton Manufacture. In a commercial point 
of view, this is no longer the important branch 
of industry that it formerly was; but, regarded 
as an Art which furnishes exquisite specimens of 
textile fabrics, it is still unrivalled. The imple¬ 
ment used in spinning and weaving indeed, is 
rude, but the simplicity of its construction con¬ 
trasts with the delicate Gossamer texture of the 
fabrics made by means of it, and shew that the 
skill displayed in this Manufacture is less the re¬ 
sult of artistic ingenuity or complicated mechani¬ 
cal appliances than of that, dexterous use of the 
hand and foot, and delicacy of touch which arc 
possessed, in so remarkable a degree, by the Hin¬ 
doo Artisans of Bengal. With their rude imple¬ 
ments, the Hindoos of Dacca succeed in manu¬ 
facturing Muslins, “ to which,” as Dr. Ure ob¬ 
serve, “ European ingenuity can afford no pa¬ 
rallel, such indeed as has led a competent judge 
to say, it is beyond his conception how this yam, 
greatly finer than the highest number made in 
England, can be spun by the distaff and spindle, 
or woven by any Machinery.” (Ure’s Cotton 
Manufacture of Great Britain, Vol. I, p. 54.) 
There is the primitive instrument used for card¬ 
ing the fibres of the Cotton, likewise the instru- 
-rnents employed for separating the Wool from 
the seeds, and for bowing or tearing the former. 
The first is simply the jaw-bone of the Boalee 
fish (Silurus Bodis), the teeth of which being 
fine, recurved and dosely set, act as a fine comb 
in removing minute particles of earthy and vege¬ 
table matter from the Cotton. t The Hindoo 
Spinner, with that inexhaustible patience that 
characterizes her race, sits down to the laborious 
task of cleaning with this instrument the fibres 
of each seed of cotton. Having accomplished 
this, she then separates the wool frota the seeds 
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by means of a small iron roller (dullun kathee) 
which is worked with the hands, backward and 
forward, on a small quantity of the ootton seeds 
. placed upon a flat board. The Cotton is next 
bowed with a small bow of bamboo strung with 
a double row of catgut, nutga silk, or the fibres 
of the plantain tree twisted together; and 
having been reduced by this instrument to 
a state of light downy fleece, it is made up into 
a small cylindrical roll* (puni) which is held inzhe 
hand during the process of spinaiug. The spin- 
ningapparatiis is contained inn small basket or tray 
not unlike the catheters of the ancient Greeks. It 
consists of a delicate iron spindle (tukooa), having 
a small ball of clay attached to it, in order to 
give it sufficient weight in turning; and of a 
piece of hard shell imbedded in a little clay 
on which the point of the spindle revolves during 
the process of spinning. With this instrument 
the Hindoo women almost rival Arachue’s fabled 
skill in spinning, The thread which they make 
with it is exquisitely fine, and doubtless it is to 
their delicate organization and the sensibility 
with which they are endowed by nature, that 
their inimitable skill in their art is to be ascribed. 
The finest thread is spun early in the morning 
before the rising sun dissipates the dew on the 
grass, for such is the tenuity of its fibre that it 
would break, if ail attempt were made to manu¬ 
facture it during a drier and warmer portion of 
the day. The cohesive property of the filaments 
of Cotton is impaired by high temperature ac¬ 
companied with dryness of the air, and hence, 
when there is no dew on the ground in the morn¬ 
ing to indicate the presence of moisture in the 
atmosphere, the spinners impart the requisite 
degree of humidity to the cotton, by making the 
thread over a shallow vessel of water. Skeins 
of fine thread of different qualities, with a me¬ 
morandum of the length, weight, and time occu¬ 
pied in spinning, attached to each skein, should 
be submitted for exhibition. A specimen which 
Dr. Taylor examined at Dacca in 1846, measur¬ 
ed 1,349 yards and weighed only 22 grains, 
which is in the proportion, of upwards of 250 
miles to a pound weight of staple. During the 
process of preparing the thread and before it is 
warped, it is steeped for a couple of daya in fine 
charcoal powder soot, or lampblack mixed. with 
witter, and after being well rinsed in dear water, 
wrung out, and dried in the shade, it is rubbed 
with a sizing made of parched rice, (the husk of 
which has been removed by heated sand) fine 
lime and water. The loom is light and portable 
and could easily, be erected fin; exhibition. It 
should have fori this object, a piece of half finish¬ 
ed fine Muslin wound upon its doth and- yarn 
beams; and be 'provided with batten,< templet, 
and shuttle, and fill the appurtenances fefui- 
site to illustrate the process of weaving. The 
principal varieties of plain Muslins > now ma¬ 
nufactured at Dacca, are'MuimUlKhas, Abru- 
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wan, Shulrtinm, Khasu, Jhuna Circar Ali, Tun* 
zeb, Alabulleej Nyanzook, Buddun Khas, Turun- 
dum, Surbutees and Surbund-*—names which ei¬ 
ther denote fineness, beauty or transparency of 
texture, or refer to the origin of the. manufac¬ 
ture of the fabrics, or the uses to which they are 
applied as articles of dress. The finest of all is 
the Mulmul Kims, (literally Muslin made for the 
special use of a Prince or great personage), it 
is woven in half pieces, measuring 10 yards in 
length, and 1 yard in breadth, having 1,900 
threads in the warp, and weighing 10 Siccas, 
(about 3-J ounces Avoirdupois.) The finest hall' 
piece that 1 have seen weighed 9 Siccas. The price 
is 100 Rupees. Some of the other Muslins are 
also beautiful productions of the loom, as ab-ru- 
mtn , compared by the Natives from its clear pel¬ 
lucid texture to “ running water.” Shiih-num, so 
named from its resemblance when it is wetted and 
spread upon the bleaching field to the “ evening 
dew” on the grass. Jhuna a light,transparent net- 
like fabric, usually made to order, and chiefly for 
natives of rank and wealth, worn by the inmates 
of zenanas and dancers, and apparently the cloth 
referred to in the Classics under the figurative 
names of Tela Arenarum , / 'enlm Textilis. All 
these Muslins are made in full pieces of 20 yards 
in length by 1 in breadth, but varying considera¬ 
bly in the number of threads in the warp, and 
consequently in their weight. Of figured fabrics, 
as striped ( Doorea ), chequered ( Gharkanee ), and 
flowered ( Jumdanee ), there exists a considerable 
variety, both in regard to quality and pattern. The 
flowered Muslin was formerly iu great demand 
both in India and Europe,and was the most expen¬ 
sive manufacture of the l)ecca Urungs. There was 
a monopoly of the finer fabrics for the Court of Del¬ 
hi: those made for the Emperor Aurungzebe cost 
250 Rupees per piece. This Muslin is still much 
admired, but is now seldom manufactured of a 
quality of higher value than 80 Rupees per piece. 
Omitting the second rate kinds of Cloth, as 8a- 
reet, Boonees, Baftas , Joru, Ekpattus, Gamelias , 
&c., now entirely made of English yam, import¬ 
ed into the District, and which constitute the 
i great bulk of the Dacca Cotton manufacture. 

I The next class worthy of attention is that 
! of fabrics of a mixed texture of cotton and 
silk. They are designated by various names, 
as Nowbutiee, Kuian, Roomee Apjoola and 
; Tucta, and when embroidered with the needle, 
as many of them frequently are, they are 
called Kusheedu. The silk used in their manu¬ 
facture is the indigenous Muga Silk of Assam 
; ar »d Sylhet, but the Cotton thread employed is 
now almost entirely English yarn, of qualities 
varying from No. 30 to 80. These Cloths are 
n»ade exclusively for the Jedda and Bussora 
■ Market, and a considerable stock is yearly im¬ 
ported in the Arab vessels that trade between 
i Galctttta and these poets. Pilgrims too. from the 
: vicinity of Dacca,notinfrequently take an in- 
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vestment of them, which they dispose of at the 
great annual fair held at Meena, near Mecca. 
They are used by the Arabs chiefly for turbans 
and gowns. The golden color of tbe Muga silk 
gives to some of these a rich lustrous appearance, 
l'ieces, made of Native spun cotton thread, 
and of the best kind of Muga silk, would, I 
have no doubt, be admired in England.’— Dr. 
Taylor. The Export-trade of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency iu Madapollauib and Long Cloths has 
been aunhiluted by the British Manufacturer, and 
the goods are laid down by him in all the ba¬ 
zars of India. The export-trade of what were 
denominated Madapolhuus and Punjums for the 
10 years from 1815-16 to 1824-25 was as follows. 

Bales. Pieces. Value Rs. 

1815- 16.1!,925.37,82,859 

1816- 17 .10,243.33,53,243 

1817- 18. 9,905. 32,78,330 

1818- 19. 7,7 15.24,00,543 

1819- 20. 5,903.19,64,006 

IS20-21. 5,149.16,81,551 

1821- 22. 2,915.12,53,383 

1822- 23. 541. 53,220. 409,337 

1823- 24.. .142,470 . 793,208 

1824- 25. „ .128,400. 802,600 

This description of Goods is not now made, 
and pieces of Punjum are only interesting as spe¬ 
cimens of that important manufacture which for¬ 
merly was to be found in bales in the bazar and 
in the Custom House for shipment. The same 
causes which have contributed to so great a falling 
off in the Cotton Manufacture of the Madras 
Presidency produce alike upon they ams spun by 
hand, the change may be perceived by referring 
to cotton twist imported from the United King¬ 
dom in the years from 1826 to 1830 compared 
with the last 10 years. 


1826-27.. 

.13,296 

1827-28. 


1828-29. 


1829-30. 


‘1830-31. 



Total... 1 87,045 

1844-45. 


1845-46.. 


1846-47. 

. 953,477 

1847-48. 

. 517,067 

1848-49. 

. 375,250 

1849-50. 

. 673,387 

1850-51. 


1851-52.. 


1852-53. 


1853-54. 



Total..34,23,944 

It is however worthy of remark that even the 
skill and capital of England. has not been able 
to compete in a certain chat, of fabrics with the 
manufactures of this Presidency in the home 








































COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

marked, or, even to exclude them from the Foreign. 
This does not arise from any distaste upon the 
part Of natives to wear articles of European ma- 
ntrfacture, but consequent upon Europe not be¬ 
ing able to supply « white or dyed article, usual¬ 
ly worn by natives, as cheap as it can be manu¬ 
factured in the country ; proving that there are 
bounds even to the power loom, and that fabrics 
coarse in quality can still be made by the hand 
at a profit, for, after a fair trial, the weavers of 
Europe have given up competition in this des¬ 
cription (Native Cloths) of fabrics finding their 
exportation to India not remunerative. It is ge¬ 
nerally supposed that the power looms of Eng¬ 
land have destroyed the export Trade of Madras, 
but the annexed Table demonstrates that such 
is not really the case ; for though a certain des¬ 
cription of Goods have ceased to be exported, 
yet on the whole there is no very extraordinary 
difference in value between the Export of Cot¬ 
ton Piece Goods, in what were considered the 
palmy days of the Export Trade, compared with 
those of the last ten years. 


1844-45. 

3,841,982 

1845-46 . 

3.926,438 

1846-47. 

4,286,921 

1847-48 . 

3,736,055 

1848-49. 

2,843,425 

1849-50 . 

3,097,558 

1850-51. 

2,942,874 

1851-52 . 

2.908,934 

1852-53. 

3,521,51(1 

1853-54 . 

3,141,024 


TheCotton Twist imported from the UnitedKing- 
dom may in round numbers be taken at 400 
bales per annum, each bale will make about o<>00 
yards of the native cloths usually worn, which 
would give 12,000,000 (twelve million) yards an¬ 
nually manufactured, irrespective of goods made 
by yarn spun by the hand. The amount thus 
given is . an estimate that approximates to the 
truth with sufficient accuracy to exhibit the great 
extent to which handloom weaving is still carri¬ 
ed on-in this Presidency. The Cotton Piece Goods 
eubmittedfbr the consideration to the jury com¬ 
prised only a portion of the Varieties of this staple 
of the Madras Presidency.4- M. Ex Jar. R. In 
Ganjam is fabricated a Cotton cloth, each side 
of a different colour. This effect is produced 
not by dyeing the doth after it is woven, but by 
a dexterous manner of throwing the woof across 
the warp on either side, Maddapollum and In- 
geram used to be* famous for Cotton cloths, but 
since the abolition of the Company’s trade, the 
finer Punjums have not been made, Falumpores, 
as bed coverings, of the former place deserve 
attention :—very fine Muslins are made at 
Oopada, North of CocsTtada* sad handsome Tur- 
bne, with gold thread interwoven —but all these 
things are far surpassed by the Bengal fabrics. 
The Chicaoole Muslins would be however worth 


COW-DUNG. 

attention and are much prized by ladies. Cotton 
Cloths from - Nellore consist of manufactured 
articles which find a ready sale in the markets -of 
this Presidency.—At. E.J.R. 

(3923) COTTON SEEDS. 

Cuppasta, Get. Hind. , 

Are chiefiy used in India for feeding cattle, 
and Jilso sometimes as manure for cotton plants. 
An oil is expressed from the seed which is used 
for burning in lamps, and is also considered to 
have, in a peculiar manner, the virtue, when 
externally applied, of clearing the S(kin of spots 
and freckles.— Faulkner. 

(2924)COTTON, SILK.The Silk Cotton. The 
naturalfamily of Bybtneriacem, includes such gene¬ 
ra as Bombax, Slerculia, Abroma, Ouzurna, &c., 
and like that of the Mallow-worts, inhabits hot 
parts of the globe chiefly, and also, like it, contains 
a number of plants remarkable for abounding in 
mucilage and in fibrous bark. Of these, some 
are employed for cordage in different parts of the 
world, and of them a few, ns Abroma augutta, 
might probably be grown with greater profit, apd 
yield a better product, than some of those which 
are now in cultivation. Thus the species of Bom¬ 
bax, which are remarkable for their gigantic sta¬ 
ture and their splendid inflorescence, are also, so 
on account of their capsules, which, on bursting, 
display a flocculent substance, often mistaken by 
travellers for cotton, and the tree is hence called 
Cotton tree. But as this substance is more silky 
than cotton, it has been distinguished by the 
name of Silk Cotton. It differs also in not 
spinning like cotton. Some difficulty, therefore, 
isexperienced in making use of this very abundant 
cotton-like produce; but Mr. Williams, of Jub- 
bulpore, has succeeded in spinning and weaving 
some of it, so as to form a very good coverlet. 
It might be easily made use of for stuffing pil¬ 
lows, muffs, or coverlets, for wadding, or for 
conversion into half-stuff for paper-makers, per¬ 
haps for making gun-cotton. In the * Trans, of 
the Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’ iii, p. 274, there is a re¬ 
port from the Society of Arts on two pieces of 
cloth made from the Sitnool or Silk Cotton tree; 
and it is observed that, from the shortness of the 
staple of the down, and its elasticity, it could not 
be spun by cotton-spinning machinery.— Royle's 
Fib. Plants. 

(2925) COTTUS (Linnaeus), a genus of Fish¬ 
es belonging to the section Aeanthopterygii and 
family Lorieati (Jenyns).— Eng. Cyo. p. 174. 

(2926) COT0LA. Composite. Cottjla 
Aueea. —This is a common plant with little 
golden-ball like flowers, and js cultivated in any 
garden soil, by ^eed ,—RJffiklk ' ’ f 1 

! (2927) 

Beds also Qomsysm, J’JU.,| Shaoie, T*x. 

Brattles wet dried cowding cakes. With w«feet% 
eowdung forms a useful wash for walls, floors, and 



CQWHAGE. COW-TREE, 

it enters into the composition of the farriers’ fo- pods are employed as a vegetable, like kidney- 
mentations: it hides bad joinery, its chief use is in beans, and. are described as being delicious. The 
forming brattles. The ground cropped by cattle species are found in hedges, thickets, on the 
and which supplies straw, ought to receive it banks of rivers, and about watercourses in both 
back before it is reduced to ashes : till this is the East and West Indies? and America within 
done, lands must be unduly exhausted. Brat- the tropics. Mucuna urens and M. prurient 
ties ,(piddacalu Tel.) are the cowdung cnkes usually furnish the substance; but that from 
dried in the sun : occasionally the cowdung is mix- M. monosperma., called by the Telingas Enooga 
ed with the husk of paddy and frequently with dola Gunda, or Elephant’s Scratch-Wort, is said 
earth. This fuel is much used in Southern India to exceed the others in the irritating burning 
for burning bricks and chuuam, also for heating property of its hairs. Dr. Boxburgh states that 
iron tyres for tyring wheels, for which purpose M. prurims was one of the plants formerly used 
it answers better than any other, it is in gene- in India to poison wells; “it has turned out, 
ral use among natives of that part of the East as however, not to be the poison it was taken for, 
fuel, being more economical than any other they and it is more than likely that the other plants 
are accustomed to : it has disagreeable smoke but employed for the same base ends are fortunately 
when thoroughly ignited, the heat they give out much less dangerous than those who employ 
is very intense.— Rhode M.S.S. them imagine.”— Engl. Cgc. p. 177. 

(2928) COW BEZOAB, and bezoars from all (2930) COW-TBEE, a Plant belonging to 
ruminating animals, always find a ready market, the natural order Urticaceee, and apparently to 
iu China, where the doctors lay it up as a rare the genus Brosimum, from which, when wounded, 
medicine, and are not unfrequently deceived by a milky nutritious juice is discharged in snch 
an artificial preparation of pipe-clay arid ox-gall abundance as to rentier it an important object 
mixed with a little hair.— Williams' Middle King- to the poor natives in whose country it grows. 
dom, Vol. II. page 406. — See Bezoaii and Cal- It is described by Humboldt as being peculiar 
culos. to the Cordilleras of the coast of Caracas, parti- 

(2929) COWHAGE, Cowitch, cularly from Barbula to the lake of Maracaybo, 

near the village of San Mateo, and in the valley 
of Caucagua, three days’ journey east of Caracas.^ 
In these places it bears the name of Palo de 

Tel. Yaca, or Avbol de Leche, and forms a fine tree 

resembling the Star-Apple of the West Indies. 

The short, bristly, brown hairs, which covers “ Its oblong pointed leaves, rough and alterante, 
the pod or bean found growing on the Mucuna are marked by lateral ribs, prominent at the 
prurient. The plant is a native ol India, as lower surface, and parallel; they are, some of 
well as of several other countries The hairs them, ten inches long.” Its flowers and fruit 

are administered in the treatment of worm cases, have not been seen by any botanist. From 

Cowhage is occasionally exported from Bombay incisions in its trunk flows a glutinons milk, 
to Loudon in small quantities.— Faulkner, similar in consistence to the first milk yielded 

Cowhage, probably a corruption of Alkooshee, by a cow after calving. It has an agreeable 

the Arabic, or Kiwach the Jliudustaucc and balsamic smell, is eaten by the negroes, who 
Bengali name of one of the plants that pro- fatten upon it, and has been found by Europeans, 
duces it, consists of the hairs found upon the perfectly innocuous. In chemical characters it 
pods of different species of Mucuna . They is remarkably similar to the milk of animals, 
are exceedingly slender, brittle, and easily de- throwing down a cheesy matter, and undergoing 
tachcd, and the fragments readily stick into the same phenomena of putrefaction as gelatine, 
the skin and produce an intolerable itching ; Humboldt supposed the Cow-tree to belong to 

lienee they are frequently employed for mischiev- the Saponaceous order; but, though little has 

ous purposes. Cowitch is also used medicinally been added to our knowledge of it since his visit 
as a vermifuge, by being mixed with syrup till to the Caracas, it is at least certain that it is 
ot the consistence of honey, and given in either a species of Brosimum, or very nearly re¬ 
doses of two or three tea spoonfuls. The plants lated to it, and consequently a member of the 
that bear these pods are large twining annuals Urticaceous order. The latter circnmstance 
or perennials, with leaves like those of kid- renders the Cow-tree still more interesting; for 
ney-beans, being dark purple pnpiliouaceous the milky juice of Urticaceous plants is ih other 
flowers, with a short standard lying close upon cases highly poisonous. But botanists are now 
the wings and keel, and diadeiphousstamens, acquainted with many instances «rf innoonous 
half of whichhave round and half arrow-headed plants in poisonous order; thus the Hya-Hya 
anthers. Thepods contain from one to six seeds,: Tree of Demerara, for instance, belonging to the 
and are covered ., by a <very wrinkled, shriveled deadly Ape*ynaceous Family; yields a thick 
skin, which even stands up in little plates. Be- rich milky fluid destitute of acrimony ; and the 
fore they are ripe and their hairs hardened, the Kiriaglnma plant of Ceylon is a soft of East 
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Kosambiliwail, ("yng. Rawe, .Tav. 

Kaunchkoori, Duk. Atmagupta, Sans, 

Cowage, Fr. Poonnykalie, Tam, 

Kuhkratze, Gicu. Peelia-dugookaila, 

Kiwach, Hind. 



CRANE. 

Indian Cow-Plant, notwithstanding it belongs to 
the Asclepiadaceous Order, which is acrid and 
dangerous. In the absence of precise informa¬ 
tion as to the circumstances under which the 
Gow-trees are milked, it is impossible to say 
what is the cause of their harmlessness; but 
every physiologist will see that it is capable of 
being explained without difficulty in more ways 
than one.-— Engl. Ggc. page 178." 

(2931) COWRIES' 


Kauris, Dut. 

Coris, Cauris, Bouges,Fa. 
Kauris, Ger- 
Cowrie, Guz Hind. 
Con, Poreellaane, It. 


Buoios Zimbos, Sp. 
(Sans. 

Beva, <Jav. 

* (Mai. 

Beng. 


Are small, white, or yellow glossy shells, found 
in abundance on the shores of the Laccadive and 
Maidive Islands, African Coast, Zanzibar, &c. 
There are several varieties ; the commoner kinds 
pass current as coin in payment of fractional 
parts of a pice in Hindustan, and some parts of 
Africa. They are brought to Bombay in large 
quan titie s from the above named places, and arc 
re-exported to England, where they are used in 
inlaying and ornamenting toys, work-boxes, &c. 
and in the manufacture of the superior kinds of 
porcelain-ware. Cowries are brought, in exchange 
for rice, from the Maidive Islands to Bengal, 
#Snd thence shipped to England: they were, 
during the slave trade, exported from Bombay to 
fkfrica, where they are also employed as 
c0 { n ._ Gampend. Desc. The Cypnca moncta of 
naturalists, is found in the Asiatie Archipelago, 
but in considerable quantity only on the shores 
of the Sula group of islands; but the cowry seems 
never to have been used for money among the 
Indian islanders as it has immemorially been by 
the Hindus. The Malay and Javanese name 
however is Sanscrit, beya, and is also one of the 
synonyms which express duty, impost, or toll.— 
Crawford's Dictionary , p. 117. 


(2932) CRAB, SEA CRAB. 


Kadffil Nundoo. Tam. 
Duryakakekra, Dux. 
Xevnkera, Hind. 
jdtii-cbung, Arab. 


Punjpaiyeh, Pers. 
v'atau, Mai.ay. 
Samoodrapoo Nundra- 
kuia, Tee. 


Cancer Pagurus.— Aim. Mat. Med. p, 12. 


CRAT3BTA. 

scribing a vertical cbwvohitfon therein. Mr. Yar- 
rells’s figure of this curious structure, as it ex¬ 
ists in the Hooper Swan \Qygnus masicus) is, in a 
general wriy, illustrative of it, as observed iu the 
buccinator ; the trachea even performs a second ver- 
tical convolution : while in the Second wild 8wan 
of North America (0. americana) and in the 
nearly affined Bewick’s Swan (O. Bewickii), it is 
prolonged to form a horizontal loop in the body 
of the sternum, posterior to the vertical convolu¬ 
tion within the keel,—that is, in general, for 
several of Bewick’s Swans do not differ in 
this respect from the Hooper Swan, albeit of 
full age and development, to all appearance. In 
a newly hatched Hooper Swan examined, not 
even an indication of the peculiar structure 
described could be detected : nor does it occur 
in the two species of Crowned Crane ( Balearica ), 
nor in the Mute Swans (Cygnus olor, G. immuta- 
bilis, G. atratus, C. nigricollis), nor probably in 
the G. coscoroba of South America; but the 
Crowned Cranes exhibit one curious anomaly in 
the organ of voice, which is that the long tendi¬ 
nous muscles, the office of which is to contract 
the windpipe, and which are known as the 
sterno-trackeales, from their ordinary mode of 
attachment, are not fixed, as usual, at their 
lower extremities to the sides of the breast¬ 
bone, but to the middle of the first pair of ribs ! 
The demo-tracheal muscles are wanting to the 
‘ Adjutant’ and most other Storks, and in a very 
few other birds, such as the Condors (Sarcor- 
hmnphus) of the Vulture family; indeed the 
Vultures generally are among the most silent of 
the feathered creation, emitting no sound beyond 
a feeble cackling and snorting in their eagerness 
over their prey. 

(2935) C It A N (ION II).E, a family of Crustacea 
belonging to the division Decapoda Macroura. 
The type of this family is the Common Shrimp 
(Crangon vulgaris), and no other genera are in¬ 
cluded in it. G. vulgaris, the Common Shrimp, 
has the Carapace and abdomen almost entirely 
smooth, with the exception of one small median 
spine on the stomachal region.— Engl. Ggc. page 
188 . 

(2936) CRAPE. 


(2933) CRACKERS, &c. The largest propor¬ 
tion of Chinese fire crackers go to the United 
States; some are shipped to India and South 
America. They are made up in strings, and 
then in papers, and lastly in boxes, five of which 
are estimated to weigh one pecul. The market 
of Canton is chiefly supplied with fireworks from 
Eatshan .—Compendious Descrip. 

(2934) CRANE. The ridge or keel of the 
breast-bone, common to all biids that fly, is in 
the Cranes, belonging to the restricted genus 
Oros, and in the Trumpeter Swaarttexpanded so 
as to form a cavity, which the windpipe is pro¬ 
longed to_enter and reproceed from, after de- 


Crepis, Fu. j Espumilla, It. I Flior, Rus. 

Flohr, Ger. | Sendai, Port, j Crespon, Sp. 

A light transparent stuff’ made of silk, gum¬ 
med and twisted on the mill, and woven without 
crossing.— Faulkner. 

(2937) CRATiEGUS, a genus of Plants, be¬ 
longing to the natural order Rosacece and the 
sub-order Fomeee. — Engl. Ggc. p. 190. ,. 

(2938) CRATJ3VA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to fne natural order Gapparidacete.—^Engl. 
Cgc.p. 191. Of the genus Oratsfeva we may 
notice the G. gymndra* a native of the West In¬ 
dies. The bark of the root is said to blister like 
cantharides. The Q. tapva {vem. Birmikexhftwl 



CIIES8, GARDEN. 


URINUM. 


Tapia nod Varaaa, Sans., Garlic Pear, English,) 
is a native of Ceylon, also common in Malabar. 
The juioe of -the astringent bark is used as a 
tonic, and febrifuge. The 0, religiosa is com¬ 
mon in India. The leaves are called Bel-ka-pat, 
and are slightly bitter and aromatic, and much used 
by native practitioners. The G. niarmelos (Bilva 
or Mahura) formerly considered n species of this 
genus, is now referred to the order Aurantiacem, 
and call ASgle marmelos. — O’Shaughnessy, p. 296. 

(2939) CllATiEVA RELIGIOSA. Yahl. 

Veelvei elley, Tam. Bilvaakoo, Tel. 

Bel ka paat, Duk Beelva, Sans. — Ainslie . 

Leaf of the Religious Crataeva. In the Dec- 
kan, this tree is generally found near tombs and 
temples, the leaves are somewhat aromatic.— 
Riddell. The leaves are somewhat aromatic, in a 
slight degree bitter, and are considered by the 
native practitioners as stomachic. The root, ns 
it appears in the bazars, has a singular sub-aro¬ 
matic and bitterish taste, and is supposed to 
possess alterative properties.— .linn. Mat. Med. 
p. 124. An infusion of Bel is slightly bitter and 
aromatic, and much used by the natives of Ben¬ 
gal. Its dose is two to four ounces thrice daily. 
— Bang. Phar. p. 298. 

(2940) CRATiEVA BOXBURGIIII. Cap- 
parideee. 

Mnvilinghum pnttav, Tam. | Tcllnvooleinara chettoo. T. 
Biruiike chawl, Duk. Varoona, Sans. 

Maredoo jiuttay, Tkl. Crataeva tnpia, Ainslie. 

Mavoolingamarutn. Tam. j 

Bark of the smooth Crataeva. This is the 
Crataeva tapia of Ainslie, not of Linnaeus; 
I)r. Wight is unacquainted with the timber 
which Ainslie states to be used for many com¬ 
mon purposes.— Wight. The Yyteans prescribe 
the juice of the astringent bark of this large 
tree, as a tonic in Intermittent Fever, and in 
Typhus, a decoction of the bark itself is also useil 
for similar purposes. The tree is the N urvala 
of the Hort. Mai.— Aim. Mat. Medp. 89. 

(2941) CRAYON. A material composed of 
sliell-lac, naptha, and some colouring matter, used 
for drawing.— Faulkner. 

(2942) CRESS, GARDEN. 

Eeshad, Arab, I Hnleem, Chunser, Guz. 

Huleem, Beng. f Hind. 

C’resson, Fai | Turehtezak, Peus. 

The leaves of the water cress (Fern Loot- 
putiah), are gently stimulant and diuretic. As 
a salad, they are wholesome and palatable, and 
eminently serviceable to persons affected by scor¬ 
butic diseases. Cress should be sown thick in 
very narrow drills, about one inch, deep and a 
few inches apart- It requires to be weir watered, 
end is in season all. the year round. It as only; 
tired for salad; The -seed is .sold in -tbe bazars, 
and known by the name of Hahiaa: it should be 
cut for use. when two indies high .—-Mddelk 


(2943) CRESS, American, or $fci*EiswB- 
Has a harsh flavour; but owing to itebeijig of a 
more robust nature than the garden cress, might 
be easier cultivated on the plains. It is raked from 
seed, the young leaves cut when young are used 
for salads ; requires plenty of "watex-r—Jeffrey. 

(2944) CRESS, LepidiuM SATIVUM, GARBEN 
cress. Should be sown broad oast in a bed 
raised above the level, does little good at Madras, 
though an excellent ingredient in • salads.— 
Jeffrey. , . 

(2945) CRESS, Nasturtium opticijsale, 
water cress. This is of easy culture, and 
should be in every garden, requires to be irrigate 
ed night and, morning ‘direct from a well ; a 
small bed 2 or 3 yards square, so formed as to 
be easily irrigated, will produce sufficient for any 
family during the cold months, the soil near the 
surface should be somewhat sandy : propagated 
by seed and division of the plants. 

(2946) CRESS SEED. . 

Ilurecf, Arab. Beng, Guz. Atwerie, Saliverie.TAM. 

Hind. Adala-Vittiloo Tel. 

Rohitnsarashupa, Sans. 

The seed is of a reddish colour, and agreeable, 
warm taste ; anil is used by native practitioners 
as a gentle stimulant; also as a warm aperient 
when bruised and mixed with Kme juice. The* 
seeds are procurable in most Indian bazars. 

(2947) CRINUM, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Amanllidaceee. — Eng. 
Cyc.p. 195. 

(2948) CRINUM ASIATICUM, Lin. 

Veskei Moonghe elley, TAM. I Vtshamandaluin, Sans, 
Vesbamangalapakoo, Tel. | 

The succulent leaves of this plant are About 
two inches broad and two or three feet long. 
The Natives bruise and mix them with a little 
warm Castor oil, and consider them extremely 
useful for repelling whitlows, and other inflamma¬ 
tions, on the ends of the fingers and toes.— Aim- 
lie's Mat. Med. p. 301. The bulbs of this plant 
are powerfully emetic, and are used in Hindustan 
for the purpose of producing vomiting after 
poison has been taken, especially that.of the An- 
tiaris. It is a native of the East Indies.— Eng. 
Cyc. p. 195. 

(2949) CRINUM AMABILE, has a very 
large bulb with, a long red neck, the Reaves broad, 
glaucous ; smooth at the edge. This plant is a 
native of the East Indies, but is now haoHUOn 
in our greenhouses. Many of the hpecieshave 
been lately introduced.— Eng. Qyc. , . 

(2,950) CRINUM. Water <c imm. Many 
of the dear mountain streams, of Teuftsserim, 
where they rest their waters . in little crystal 
lakes, are covered with a fragrant - .and beautiful 
speciesof crinum with long narrow leaves.— 
Mason. 
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(2951) 43RINUM. Crinum bulbs. A dri¬ 
ed fragratit substance is seen in Tenasserim 
among the native drugs, which is imported. No 
one seems able to tell what it is, but on tracing 
its Burman name through the Pali into the Sans¬ 
crit, I find Prof. Wilson defines it, with some 
doubt, as the bulb of a species of crinum.— 
Mason. 

(2952) CBINUM LATIFOLIUM, is figured 
by Wight, No. 2019 ahd 2020. 

(2953) CRINUM MACROCA11PON. Large 
fruited crinum. There are two gigantic species 
of crinum indigenous in the low grounds near the 
sea coast of Tenasserim, one of which is the large 
fruited crinum, and the other, which is nearly re¬ 
lated to it, bears a large bunch of fragrant flow¬ 
ers and has been recently introduced into gardens. 
— Mason. 

(2954) CRINUM ORNATUM. Ornamental 
Crinum. There are no lilies in the Tenasserim 
country, but they are well represented by the 
crinums, which Europeans usually denominate 
lilies. A very large petalled species, of which 
there are two varieties, is much cultivated in 
gardens, and is quite an interesting plant.— 
Mason. 

(2955) CRINUM ASIATICUM, variety iox- 
i icarium. Sookh durson, Burra kanoor, Beng. 
Poisonbulb. Sookh-dursun, (interview of ease), 
Mind. — O’Shaughnessy, page 655. A certain 
and mild emetic : from two to four drams of the 
recent root. Dr. Irvine says it is cultivated as 
a lily in gardens ; the flowers are fragrant 
and ornamental; the juice of the leaves is ap¬ 
plied to the meatus auditorius externus in 
ear-ache; its juice is also emetic, but is very 
irregulaT in its action.— Grenl. Med. Top. p. 138. 
Syrup of Kanoor is nauseant and emetic for 
children. Dose, a desert spoonful repeated as 
required. — Beng Phar.p. 411. An Infusion of 
Kano or, Crinum Asiaticum or toxicarium, is a 
mild and certain emetic. In doses of two 
drachms, given every twenty minutes, this solution 
occasions nausea and perspiration. It does not 
cause griping, purging, or any other distressing 
symptoms. Beng. Phar. p. 301. 

(2956) CRINUM ZEYLANICUM. Cinga¬ 
lese Crinum. 

Sookhdarsnn, Hind. 

Grows wild in low grounds near the Chumbul 
river.— den. Med. Top. p. 188. 

(2957) CROCODILIDiE, Crocodile-Tribe, 
Crocodiles, a family of Saurians, comprising the 
largest living forms of that order of Reptiles. 
Dumeril and others distinguish the family by the 
appellation of Aspidiot (shielded) saurians, while 
many modern zoologists have considered them as 
forming a particular order. They form the Lo- 
ricata of Merrem and Pitzinger, and the Emy- 
dosaurians of De Blainville.— Engl. Cyc. page I 
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916. The Crocodile, Buwaya, Malay, Bays, Ja¬ 
vanese, is found in all the - livers of the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagos. The Malays of 
the' peninsula reckon three • species, the la.hu or 
gourd, the kntak or frog, and the tambaga, or 
Copper Crocodile. That found in Sumatra and 
Java, is the Crocodilus biporcatus of naturalists, 
which is found also in Celebes and Borneo, and 
the Moluccas ; but in addition to this there is an¬ 
other in the rivers of Borneo, formidable by its 
size and rapacity, partaking of the character of 
the biporcatus and the gavial of the Ganges.— 
Crawford, page l 0. 

Q-rmalis. —The Gavial. Jaws very long,subcy- 
liudrical, slender, rather dilated and convex at the 
end. Teeth, canines two, quite anterior, small; 
lower canines shutting into a notch in the edge of 
the upper jaw. Feet fringed ; toes webbed to the 
tip. The cervical plates united to and forming 
a disc with the dorsal ones. Males with a large 
swelling in front of the nostrils. Native of 
Asia.— Engl. Cyc. p. 198. 

Crocodilus. —Jaws oblong, depressed, taper¬ 
ing, rather dilated at the end. Teeth unequal, 
lower canines fitting into a notch in the side of 
the upper jaw. Feet fringed ; toes webbed to 
the tip. Nuchal and cervical plates forming a 
disc separated from the dorsal one by small gra¬ 
nular scales. The head of the newly hatched 
specimens is short, but it gradually elongates, 
and after a short time attains the form proper to 
the species, and, through the bones becoming 
more solid by increasing age, they only slightly 
alter the relative proportions of the different 
parts, so that the form of the head, taken with 
the shielding of the back, affords good characters 
for the determination of the species.— Engl. Cyc. 
page 199. 

Crocodilus porosus, the Indian Crocodile. 

Crocodilus bombifrons, the Large-Headed In¬ 
dian Crocodile.— Engl. Cyc. page 199. 

Gavial is Gangelicus, the Narrow-Beaked 
Crocodile of the Ganges, Edw., * Phil. Trans.’ 
— Engl. Cyc. p. 202. Naturl. Syst. Araph.; Ga¬ 
vialis Gangelicus, Gray, ‘ Syrops Rept.the 
Gavial of the Ganges, Griff., ‘ Aniiu. Kiugd/ 
— Engl. Cyc. p. 293. The Gavial of the Ganges 
is supposed to be (he largest of the living Sauri¬ 
ans. The measurement of the largest mentioned 
by Messrs. Dumeril and Bibron is given at 5 
metres, 40 centimetres (17 feet 8 inches).— Engl. 
Cyc. page 205. 

(2958) CROCUS SATIVUS, Saffron. 

Zaffron, Hind.' Arab. | Kurkoom, Putts. 

A native of Asia Minor, naturalized in Eng¬ 
land, France, and many other parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in Persia and • Cashmere. The 
saffron of commerce consists of the -dried stig¬ 
mata of the flower; • These are picked out, dried 
on paper either in a kiln or: by the sun. :;if 
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compressed into cakes it is accordingly called 
cake saffron; hay saffron is what is usually 
met with. The key sadiron consists of the stigmas, 
each about an inch and a half long, brown-red, 
the upper part flattened, widened, and deft; the 
lower, hair-like and yellowish. The odour is 
fragrant, # taste bitter but agreeable. Saffron 
tinges the saliva yellow. Mr. Pereira informs us 
that one grain of good saffron contains the 
stigmata and styles of nine flowers, so that one 
ounce of saffron is equal to 4,820 flowers. Cake 
saffron as now met with contains none of the 
real article, being prepared from the florets of 
the safflower (see Carthamus) made into a paste 
with gum water.— O' Shaughnessy, p. 654. Dr. 
Honigberger, p. 263, mentions that Crocus 
sativus is monopolized by the Cashmerean go¬ 
vernment and that the Hakims of the Punjab use 
saffron in melancholy, typhus fever, enlargement, 
of the liver, and retention of urine. 

(2959) CROCUS VERNUS.—This plant 
never flowers in the Western part of India, the 
roots when planted only produce leaves, wither 
and die.— Riddell. 

(2960) CROSSBILL. There are many who 
consider the Parrot Crossbill ( Laxia pUyopsitta- 
cui) to be merely a larger and more robust 
variety of the Common Crossbill (L. cnrvirostra). 
By the same rule, the Himalayan Crossbill (L. 
himalayanu ) should be regarded as a smaller and 
considerably less robust variety of the same 
species ; in which case, the amount of variation 
would indeed be extraordinary, and we should 
expect to find every intermediate gradation. 
The Crossbills, in a general way and with un¬ 
important exceptions, may be said to inhabit 
wherever there are pine-forests ; however rare, 
comparatively, in those of the Himalaya : and 
they are birds of remarkably vagrant habits, 
which therefore should not be particularly sub¬ 
ject to climatal or local influences, whatever 
these may be, to induce permanent variation, 
as manifested by a series of distinct races. 

(2961) CROTALARIA. A genus of plants 
of the family of Leguminosse, containing se¬ 
veral species, all employed for cordage materials. 
The C. juncea, yields the Sunn of Commerce: 
the C. tenuifolia, furnishes the Jubbulpore hemp, 
and C. retusa in Madras and C. Burrhia in Sind, 
are employed for cordage and canvass, and 
in fabricating the coarse gunny cloth. Dr. Wight 
figures fifteen species Crotalaria barbata, 980 ; 
bifaria, 30 ; bracteata, 273 ; evolvuloides, 31 ; 
formosa, 981 ; lunulata, 480 ; Notonii, 752 ; 
obtecta, 208-383 j pulcherrima, 48 1; rubiginosa, 
885 ; semperflorens, 982 ; speeiosa, 29 ; trifoli- 
astruna, 421 ; verrucosa, 200': Wallichiana, 982. 

(2962) CROTALARIA ELEGANS. The 
seeds are contained in inflated pods. which jratUfi 
when shaken, grow readily in any tolerably good 
noil, and abound in this country.— iBiddell, 


CROTALARIA JUNCEA: SUNN. 
(2963) CROTALARIA JUNOE%;tfSww 
Hemp, called also—Sunnub, Vuckoonir, Shanal 
or Jute grarnee. In the Madras Presidency this 
plant is largely cultivated for the manufacture of 
Rope, -string and gunny bags. At the Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition of 1855, it was exhibited from 
a great many districts, but every specimen had 
been more or less discoloured, and its strength 
impaired by steeping too long. The best sample 
was exhibited by the Masulipatam Local Commit¬ 
tee. This fibre is not so strong as many others, 
but it is well suited for the manufacture of gun¬ 
ny bags and paper, and is sometimes sold as 
Jute; The exports from Madras in the year 
1850-51 were 

Sunn Hemp,.cwt. 2,095 

Twine from Do.,. cwt. 1,372 

Gunny bags,.58,950 

Near the Burmese villages large fields of Crota¬ 
laria juncea, as tall as wheat, may be often- 
seen. Although the stems of the plant pro¬ 
duce a substance analagous to flax or hemp, 
it bears no relation to those plants, but is a spe¬ 
cies of crotalaria, a leguminous plant. The true 
hemp, though occasionally grown to a small ex¬ 
tent, is never fabricated into cloth.— Mason. Its 
commercial products is .the Sana, Sans. Sunn, 
Ilindee. Chore Sunn and Mcesta pat, Bengalese. 
Kenna, Cing. Hemp and Sunn Hemp in Calcutta; 
Janapa, Shanapum, also Madras Hemp; Taag 
or Conkanee Hemp, Salsette, and Bombay Hemp. 
Some of the Brown Hemp of commerce. 
The Sunn is probably the earliest of the dis¬ 
tinctly named fibres, inasmuch as we find in the 
Hindoo ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ that the sacrificial 
thread of the Kshatriya or Rajpoot is directed to 
be made of Sana ; cotton being reserved for the 
Brahmins. Its name, Shanapam or Janapa, on 
the Madras side, is not very unlike Canapa, 
Jlampa, Ilennip, and Ilanf. From these we 
derive our owu name of llemp. Under the name 
Sana it is mentioned in many Sanscrit works ; 
and by that of Smut it is known in most parts 
of India. The first notices iu European works 
is, by Rheede (‘ llort. Mai.,’ v. ix, t. 26); by 
Ironside, in the * Phil. Trans, of London,’ Ixiv, 
p. 99 ; and it is mentioned by Roxburgh in the 
early volumes of the Society of Ai ts’ * Transac¬ 
tions.’ Towards the close of the Iasi, and the 
beginning of this century, it attracted much atten¬ 
tion both in India and in England ; and much 
information respecting it is contained in Dr Rox¬ 
burgh’s several works, as well as in Wisset’s 
‘ Treatise on Hemp and on the Sunn Plant,’ 
1804 and 1808. Dr. Buchanan ip his ‘ Journey 
through Mysore,’ mentions that Goni doth for 
sacks is made of the fibre of Orotalarui juncea. 
The annual stem is straight, smooth, striated, 
from four to eight (varieties even and twelve) 
foet high, branching towards the top, but more 
so when the plant stands single. Leaves scatter- 
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ed, short petipleil, lanceolate, obtuse, with a small 
bristle-like point, from two to six inches long, 
both sides covered with soft, silver-coloured 
hairs. Stipules subulate, small. Flowers ip ter¬ 
minal racemes, papilionaceous, of a beautiful 
bright yellow colour, each supported by an oval 
bract. Calyx two-lipped; the upper lip two- 
cleft ; the. under one two-parted in the middle. 
Of the yellow petals, the banner is obtuse, erect; 
the two wiugs oblong, obtuse; the keel much 
pointed, slightly twisted at the apex, and closely 
shut. Filaments ten, their lower half united into 
one body, with a fissure down the upper side, 
which has a circular gape at the base ; extremi¬ 
ties free, and the alternate ones shorter than the 
others. Anthers on these linear; on the larger 
filaments ovate and two-lobed. Legumes sessile, 
club-shaped, turgid, from one to two inches 
long. Seeds numerous, kidney-shaped. (Roxb., 

‘ Flora Indica,’ iii, p 261; * Corom Pl.,’t. 192.) 
The seeds when ripe and loosened rattle within 
the pods, as in the other species, whence the ge¬ 
nus has been named from the Greek word krotalo «. 
It is an annual plant, very generally cultivated 
in the Southern parts of Asia, and everywhere in 
India, on account of the fibres of its bark, so well 
known as Sunn and Sunn Hemp , often erroneous¬ 
ly called Hemp,though the true hemp plant is also 
most common in India, but valued iu the plains 
only for its intoxicating properties. The Sunn 
is exported from different parts of India, as from 
Calcutta, by the name of Sunn ; that from Mad¬ 
ras is known in England as Madras Hemp; that 
from Bombay as Brown Hemp, being known 
there as Tang or Conkanee Hemp; it being a 
common practice to name it from the province 
where it has been grown. The late Dr. Stocks 
informed Br. Hoyle that it was cultivated in 
Sindh, and that the species named Crotalaria 
jRwrrAia,which grows wild in the most arid places, 
is also employed in Sindh as a cordage plant. 
Dr. Royle also mentions that he has seen it 
thickly sown and carefully cultivated in the most 
northern provinces in India. The time of flower¬ 
ing and ripening its seed, as stated by Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, depend on the season it is sown ; though 
in most parts it is raised during the rainy season, 
in others it Is not sown until their cessation. • 

Culture? —The general time of cultivation is 
during the rains; and in Bengal a rather elevat¬ 
ed rich soil is required, which ought to be well 
ploughed, or otherwise dressed to free it of weeds, 
and bring it into good tilth. In Wisset’s treatise, 
pp. 88 and Sfti it is stated that clayey soils aie 
injurious, and that in a rieh soil the fibre pro¬ 
duced is ofaucoarser quality than that from high, 
dry situations.^ The quantity of seed, Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh states, should befromeighty toa hundred 
pounds weight to the acre. Tn some districts 
less, in others a larger quantity ia fcown (o. Wis- 
aet.) The natives say, thethidrer the Suna grows 
the better, and so thick as toprevent the air 
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from passing through it. (L e„ p. 78.) At Com- 
mercolly it is stated that there are two kinds, of 
Sunn; one being sown iu June, the other iu 
October* though they are nearly similar in qua¬ 
lity. That sown in June is generally cut about 
August or September, and the .other about April; 
but it is also sown in October in parts of the 
Dacca district ip. Wisset, pp. 59 and 82. The 
cause of the difference in the time bf cultivation, 
is supposed by some to be that during the period¬ 
ical rains the face of the couutry is under water. 
In most places the seed is sown when the first 
showers fall, in May or June, and covered in. by 
the harrow, or by any other mode. Little more 
is required, as the plant grows so rapidly as to 
keep down the weeds itself; otherwise it requires 
to be freed from weeds, when about nine inches 
high. By August the plant will be in flower, 
and from five to eight or more feet high. When 
the fibre is required of a fine and soft quality, 
it is pulled in this stage of its growth ; if greater 
strength is the object, it must stand till in seed, 
or even till the seed is ripe. A portion of the 
crop always requires to be left for the sake of 
ripening some seed. The natives make use also 
of the fibres of such plants, and consider them 
strong. When ready for the purposes intended, 
the plant is cut or pulled up by the roots. At 
Ilurriaul it is cut down as close to the ground 
as possible, and laid in ridges, care being taken 
to place the plants so that the leafy parts be one 
upon another. In this state they continue five, 
six, or ten to twelve days, or until the leaves be¬ 
gin to rot and fall from the stalks on being shak¬ 
en about (1. c., p. 113.) 

Produce^ S)'c., per acre .—The produce of the 
cultivation of this plant per acre is most fully 
detailed in the abstracts of reports given by Mr. 
Wisset, and varies from 3 cwt. to 10 cwt. per 
acre; or on a medium probably about 700 lb. an 
acre. But there is difficulty in determining the 
point with exactness, from the difference in the 
begah as well as in the maund. The cultivation 
was said to yield tolerable profit, inasmuch as 
the plant requires scarce any attention, and con¬ 
sequently little labour or expense ; and it may 
be off the ground in time to allow this to be pre¬ 
pared for any cold-season crop. But the ex¬ 
penses and the profit are as variously stated as 
the produce. The price is also given as varying 
from R. 1 8, and R. 1 12, to Rs. 3 per maund, 
at the same time; which it is difficult to account 
for, except from the habitual carelessness of the 
natives of India in all snch statements, (v * Wis¬ 
set,’ pp. 146—155.) 

Steeping ,—Having grown and cut the plant, 
as well as removed its leaves, it is ready for the 
next process, that of committing to water, or 
other operation for separating its fibre* The 
length of time required steeping depends 
on the season of the year, the treat erf the 
weather, trad consequently of the water, 1 a 
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Augustand September, from tiro to three days 
is generally sufficient. - When the required ef¬ 
fect has been attained,' which will generally be 
known by the Hark separating freely from the 
stalk, the people employed in the work stand 
in the water in which the plant has been steep¬ 
ed ; each takes a handftd thereof, which he breaks 
in one or more, places, after having washed off 
any mud or filth ; then grasps it by one end be¬ 
tween both hands, and beats it against the sur¬ 
face of the water, which quickly removes the reed 
from the fibres; after which the parcel is turned, 
and the other end treated in the same manner. 
Care must be taken not to over-steep, as this 
much weakens the fibre. (Wisset and Roxburgh.) 
With respect to the proper time for steeping, 
and the period during which the stems should be 
steeped, great differences of opinion prevailed 
during the experiments at the beginning of this 
century. Mr. Fleming, disapproving of the na¬ 
tive method of steeping the plants immediately 
after they were cut, and for three or four davs, 
recommended that the plants, after pulling, be 
first dried in the sun for two days ; after which, 
they should not be let to remain in the water more 
than forty hours. Mr. Frushard objected, first, to 
the drying the article before watering; secondly, 
to the insufficiency of the time for watering ; and 
lastly, to the manner of separating the fibre from 
the reed after watering. The general practice, 
he observes, is to set the plant upright in 
the watery immersed about one third only from 
the bottom, for one day before the complete 
immersion, in order that the thicker may be 
immersed longer than the thinner parts. Of 
the natives one said, “to dry before steeping 
was doing to undo.” Another observed that it 
seemed to be “ wanted to make difficult what 
was easy.” Others exclaimed : “ You may im¬ 
prison our persons ; you may strike our necks ; 
but never will we make Sunn according to the 
advertisement.” (». Wisset, pp. 162, 195, and 
202.) The whole forms an interesting commen¬ 
tary on attempts to improve native processes, be¬ 
fore principles are thoroughly understood, or the 
superiority of European practices carefully esta¬ 
blished. -At Commercolly, when the plants of 
Phool Sun have been pulled and tied in bundles, 
they are for a day or two kept standing on their 
roots in an inch or two of water, which allows 
the fibre to obtain a proper degree of firmness, 
without suffering it to be parched by the heat 
of the sun. Dr* Roxburgh observes, “ all that 
seems necessary is to caution the cultivators 
against oversteeping the plant* which they 
wc apt to do, because it renders the separation 
ot the bark from the stalks easier, but weakens 
its fibres. Small pools of dear water, well ex¬ 
posed to the sun’s beams* seem best suited for 
steeping in, because heat hastens maceration, 
oonsequently preserves the strength of the fibres, 
'wade the clean waterpreserves their colour; 
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Deep water, being cooler, requires more time for 
the operation. ’’ He further states, that the result of 
many experiments leadsiutfi to think that steeping 
immediately after the phmf is pulled is the best, 
at least m Bengal during Hie rains, for then it 
is very difficult to dry it, arid the fibre becomes 
weakened and the colour injured. He found no 
advantage, but the reverse, by drying the plant, 
after maceration, and before the bifrk was re¬ 
moved, as often practised with Hemp and Flax 
in Europe. But in his ‘FI. Ind.,* iii, p; 262, he 
says: “Others, and l believe with good reason, 
recommend its being dried for some time previ¬ 
ous to its being steeped.” When the seed 
is ripe the fibre is stronger, but requires a 
much longer time for steeping. If the Sunn 
be dressed before it is shipped for England, 
the commodity will be rendered more valua¬ 
ble ; but considerable loss of weight (proba¬ 
bly about one third) having ensued from the 
combing or heckling removing much short fibre 
or tow, it is of course increased in price. The 
Sunn of Bengal is always whiter than that of 
Bombay, owing to the mode in which it is pre¬ 
pared. 

Drying. —When the Sunn has been thoroughly 
washed, it is usually hung up on lines or bam¬ 
boos to dry. When dry, it is combed, if intended 
for fishing nets or small lines; but if for com¬ 
mon use, they merely separate the fibres a little 
with their fingers, and make it up into bun¬ 
dles for market. The use of the Hemp-brake 
is unknown in India, but the Sunn might 
in many cases, after watering, be bruised 
with a brake and then scutched. It is in clean¬ 
ing the fibres Mr. Frushard considers that the 
natives are most liable to fail. Ke^ thinks it 
ought to be strongly insisted that they beat the 
plant (by handfuls at a time) on the surface of 
river water, in order to get rid more readily of 
the filth and mucus with which it abounds after 
steeping. But when "the fibre is separated it 
must be thoroughly washed, by repeatedly squeez¬ 
ing the water out of it, and ultimately well 
wrung, to accelerate the essential process of 
careful drying. The cylinders for pressing 
Flax when moist would be useful, as also 
scutching mills properly suited to the fibres to 
be separated and prepared. After the fibrous 
parts are well separated and well washed, they 
are in some places in Bengal laid in the sun to 
dry, before stripping them. At Jungypore, 
after washing and beating in the water, the Sunn 
is exposed to the rays of the sun for an hour or 
two, and the stalks are separated when half dried. 
Mr. Fleming recommended that, after watering the 
plants forty hours, they should be taken out and 
dried gently in the sun for three or four hours* 
before the fibres are separated. The natives, 
say* that to dry the plant on taking it out of 
the water before separating the fibre from the 
seed, Will occasion a much greater loss in tow ; so 
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that they never practise this method except when comparative merit therewith, it is neoessary first 
distressed for time, and under the dread of leaving to state, that the difference in strength between 
it too long in the water, when any parcel proves the best and ordinary Russian Hemp is in tbe 
too much for the labourers employed in one day. proportion of 5 to 4, sometimes as 6 to. 4 : that 
Mr. Fruehard also objected, that such drying the strength of the best Russian Hemp to the 
* must be insufficient, saying that in Europe,gene- best Sunn bears a proportion as 6 to 4.” (p. 5.) 
rally, the plant is most thoroughly dried before “From hence it must be admitted, *the Sunn, 
it is put under the brakes, and that in Livonia the manufactured in the usual mode for thecor- 
Hemp is heaped up, and covered up with straw, dnge, cannot be put in competition for 
&c., in order to make it swetti, and that the Li- strength with Russian Hemp ;” but when 
vonians say, it is in this operation of sweating that prepared by Iiuddart’s Warm Register, “ the 
the good or bad quality of their Hemp depends, proportion between Sunn so manufactured and 
Mr. Frushard observes, that “ the natives get the best cordage made in the common mode, 
through the whole business with so much celeri- when above six-inch, is in favor of the Sunn 
ty that their mode of practice is highly in favour cordage, progressively as the size is increased.” 
of the fibre retaining its strength ; and should Instances are then given of “ a sixteen-inch ca- 
sweating be found to answer, it will be found ble made from Slum in 1802, laid down as a 
much more congenial to its execution than the mooring cable at Gravesend the whole winter ; 
doing it while the fibre is still on the reed.” The and after various examinations, by cutting off' the 
measures adopted were successful to a great ex- clinches, upon different ships taking it in as moor- 
tent. Though the natives did not adopt all the ings, for five months in succession, it was found 
innovations which had been proposed to them, so fresh and good, that it went by the last ship 
yet from the supervision practised, they prepared that rode by it, to India, as a working cable.” 
the Sunn carefully, according to their own me- (p. 6.) It was also made into canvas and other 
thods, and that of itself was a great advan- cloth with success. “ This has been manifested 
tage; as only the good specimens were purchas- in a topsail made for one of the Indi&men, put 
ed by the commercial agents. on board here without any intimation of its dif- 

Strength of sunn fibre. —In an anonymous ference ; and the sail is returned not worse than 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Observations on the Sunn the other sails of the ship.” (p. 7) Its weft 
Hemp of Bengal,’ 1806, it is stated, that “ the only was Sunn, the warp Flax. But it must be 
Court of Directors having sent orders to Bengal remembered that these experiments were made 
for the cultivation of Sunn with increased ntten- with the Sunn which had been grown andeareful- 
tion, tolerable success was attained in most places, ly prepared under the supervision of the East In¬ 
hut a superiority has certainly been manifest- dia Company’s commercial agents. A specimen of 
ed in particular spots, such as Dacca, Luckipore, one of these Sunns is stillin the India House, mar- 
Chittagong, Hurriall, Malda, Btulaul, Rung- ked per David Scott, 1802 ; which, though hav- 
pore, Kaduagore, and Soonamookv —but Com- ing the light colour and showing the appearance of 
mereolly and CuttoraU are not particularised, ordinary Sunn, is from four to five feet in length, 
though good Sunn was no doubt produced at much cleaner, both strong and flexible, and also di- 
both places. These places have been mentioned visible into tine fibrils. A salvage of it bore 175 
now, to show that the experiments were carried lb., when some Sunn sent to the Exhibition of 
on chiefly in Bengal, though it is by no means 1851 bore only 150 lb. There is a specimen 
proved that the soil and climate of that province also of the heckled Sunn, per Wdleslei/, 1802, 
are better suited than those of many other parts about three feet long, a bright-looking fibre, but 
of India for the production of good fibre. In- with a good deal of the cellular part still ad- 
deed, there is little doubt that, whether owing to liering to the fibres. Ordinary Sunn is, more- 
differences of soil and climate, or of preparation, over, only about three feet in length, rather 
the fibre of the same plant as grown in the West of dirty ; fibres entangled and intermixed with por- 
Indiais stronger than ns grown in Bengal. In the tions of the boon, as well as with many short 
anonymous “Observations” it is further stated that fibres; hence ipuch loss is sustained in heckling, 

“ the culture has not only been attended to by the and the men complain of the irritating particles 
most scientific men in India, but the means of which are given off during this process. The 
dressing it so as to preserve the greatest strength want of strength is not surprising, for, though 
to tbe fibre, &C.; and it is satisfactory to state, three days is thought, sufficient for the steeping, 
that some of the Sunn has exhibited a very con- we learn that the natives, from the press of other 
siderable proportion of strength beyond the com- work or from indolence, sometimes allow the stems 
mon expectation.” The above pamphlet is however to remain in stee^p for fifteen days. (». Wisset, p. 
chiefly valuable for giving the results of various 195.) It has already been mentioned that Dr. 
“ Experiments, made from ISO# to 1806, to as- Roxburgh, in/ heckling, found it lost about one 
certain the comparative strength of Sunn with third; though tbe toff is of course of use for 
Russian Hemp,” made at Messrs. Huddart’s some purposes. But that some good Sunn is 
rope-manufactory. But in order to ascertain its 1 also prejpared in the present day .is evident from 
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the difference in price which it brings in the 
English market. Mr. Dickson also having pass¬ 
ed someof it through his machine, the Sunn 
has become light j eoloured and clean, with the 
libres lying paridlelto one another, and showing 
them as well fitted for spinning. Parties who 
have seel! it have pronounced it well worth £35 
a ton. That good Sunn may also be produced 
in some of the old localities is evident, for Mr. 
Sconce, when Collector of Chittagong, having 
grown some Hemp and Flax in this district, grew 
also some Sunn, which was thus reported on by the 
Hemp and Flax Committee of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, 1843. “ G. Sample of Sunn ( Crotala- 
ria juncea) or Indian Hemp —Quality in every 
respect superior; clean, strong, of even fibre ; 
would meet with an extensive and ready sale in 
Europe; it would pay better if not heckled” 
but merely scutched. •* In addition to the above, 
your Committee would beg to call the attention 
of the Society to the memorandum appended to 
this Report, obligingly furnished by Mr. Deneef.” 
“ G. This is also a good-quality sample; but, 
like samples B and E (dressed Hemp and dressed 
Flax), it has been prepared in too expensive a 
manner to admit of its being profitable. It is 
much better than my sample of Sunn, and per¬ 
haps would fetch £20 per ton in the English 
market.” The sample of true Hemp grown at 
Chittagong, Mr. Deneef says, would have fetched 
£18, but if better prepared, £25 per ton. 

Culture in Madras Territories. —Dr. .Rox¬ 
burgh, in describing the culture about Rajah- 
mundry, and in the Northern Circars, states that 
the seed is sown towards the close of the rains, 
in October or November. A strong clayey soil 
suits it best, the fanners say. About 120 lb. of 
seed to the acre is the usual allowance. It re¬ 
quires no further care than being covered with 
the soil, which is done with the common Hindoo 
harrow. In February or March soon after the 
flowers drop, and before the seeds are ripe 
(when the Telinga people consider the fibre to 
be in the greatest perfection), it is pulled up by 
the roots, like Hemp in Europe ; half dried in 
the sun, then tied up in bundles, and committed 
to the water, where it is steeped, &c. This 
plant, he further mentions—it is the only one— 
is also cultivated there by some natives to feed 
their milch cows with during the dry season. It 
is very nourishing, and causes them to give 
more milk than most other food. It only bears 
two or three ‘cuttings; after that, the plants 
perish. Oorom. Plants,’ v. ii, t. 198.) 
Sunn is also cultivated in Rajahmundiy as a 
second crop, on wet lands, with profit to the 
ryot; and is even exported from that and other 
Northern districts in some quantity. Dr. 
Buchanan,. 1 in his ' Journey through Mysore,’ 
mentions that, at Bangalore, Goni is a consider¬ 
able article of manufacture, and that it is a 
coarse, but very strong sackcloth, from eighteen 
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to twenty-two cubits uf length, and from a 
half to a quarter of a cubit broadband that it is 
made from the Jmtupa, or Crotalaria juncea. 
The Goni maker 'hires from some farmer as 
much high ground ar bO thinks will raise a 
quantity of Janupa sufficient to employ his 
family in manufacturing for the year. The soil 
may be red or black, but is not manured. 
The seed is sown broadcast when the rains 
become heavy. But it is also cultivated on rice- 
ground in the dry season, with tlyyaid of irriga¬ 
tion. It requires four months to ligen. When 
cut down it is spread out to the sun and dried. 
The seed is then beaten out by striking$he pods 
with a stick. The stems are then tied up in large 
bundles, and preserved in stacks or under sheds. 
The bundles are taken out as wanted, and put in 
the water, at which time their bands are cut, and 
the stems, being opened out, are kept down to 
the bottom by stones or mud. According to 
circumstances, they require to be kept in the wa¬ 
ter from six to eight days. When the bark se¬ 
parates easily from the stems they are taken out 
of the water, and a man taking them by handfuls 
beats them on the ground, and occasionally 
washes them, until they are clean, and at the same 
time picks out with his hand,the remainder of 
the boon, until nothing except the bark be left. 
This is tlien dried, and, being taken up by hand¬ 
fuls, is beaten with a stick to separate and clean 
the fibres. (‘Joum..’ i, p. 226.) But when 
at Bhawani Kudal, in the Coimbatore dis¬ 
trict, he found a great deal of the Shanapu. 
This was grown by the farmers, who, when it is 
fit for steeping, sell it to the people called Te¬ 
linga Chitties, who make the Hemp, and work 
it up into goni or sackcloth. There it thrives 
best on a poor, sandy soil, which, however, is 
manured any day between the 12th of July and 
the same day of August. The seed is sown 
broadcast after rain, and very thick—rather 
more than two bushels for an acre. The stems 
are sold by the thousand handfuls. Tall plants 
sell at two rupees for the thousand handfuls; 
short ones for a rupee and a half. But the same 
plant is also cultivated on fields that have pro¬ 
duced a crop of rice, between the 12th of Janua¬ 
ry and the 12th of February. In the following 
month the field is watered, the seed sown, and 
covered with the plough. Once a month it re¬ 
quires to be watered, and it takes four months 
to ripen. This is more valuable than the Hemp 
cultivated on dry field. An acre requires 4-^ 
bushels of seed, and its produce was id those days 
worth about £1 2s. 10-J d. Of these two notices 
the first is interesting, as showing that the natives 
of Mysore adopt a practice, that of drying their 
Sunn stems, which is objected fe by those of 
Bengal: the second showing aseparation of the 
Occupations of growing andof preparing the 
fibre; and this may, perhaps, with ‘ a congenial 
climate, account for the goodness of the fibre of 
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the. Western coast. #Dr. Wight states that on 
the Madras side of India, not only the bark of 
this species, but of Orotalaria retusa is employed 
as Hemp in the manufacture of cordage and 
canvas. He further found the Janapa or Sunn 
plant cultivated at Coimbatore.- The stems, cut 
and dried, were afterwards steeped. This loosens 
the bark, which is then easily stripped off, and 
undergoes but little further preparation. He 
found its fibres were next in strength to the 
t/erkum or mudar, sustaining 407 lb., when the 
latter bore 55$lb., and has since observed to 
Dr. Boyle that the Sunn, grown in fhe Pass of 
Poonany, Open to both monsoons, is stronger 
than that grown in the interior. Dr. Hunter 
has given the following account of the prepara¬ 
tion of such fibres near Madras : “ The native 

process of cleaning plants having bark and woody 
fibres”—of which kind are many of the cordage 
plants—“ is very similar to that followed in clean 
ing fleshy and pulpy plants, viz., by burying in 
sand or mud at the edge of a tank or in a river, and 
leaving them to rot. There is this difference, how¬ 
ever, that the plants are steeped longer, and are 
never exposed to the sun to dry, or stacked and 
covered with matting to be cleaned by dry beat¬ 
ing. If this were done, the woody fibre would 
get hard and brittle, and would again adhere to 
the other fibre, which being partially rotten 
would break in the cleaning. To obviate this 
the rotted plant is taken up in large handfuls, 
and beaten on flat stones, first at one end and 
then at the other, in the same way as clothes are 
washed by the Dhobee; they are next well rub¬ 
bed and washed to separate the impurities, and 
are spread out on the ground to dry. Wc can 
hardly wonder that most of the string and rope 
made from fibres prepared in this rude, coarse 
way, should be dark in colour, possessed of no 
strength, and of little value. As a general rule, 
every day’s steeping of a fibre takes from its 
strength and imparts more or less colour. To 
obviate this, woody plants should be first well 
beaten with a mallet; then the bark should be se¬ 
parated from the stalk, for it is on the inner part 
of the bark that the fibres for cordage usually 
occur. When the bark is brought to a pulpy 
state, it must be well washed in clean water to 
remove asmuchofthe sap as possible; for this 
is the distructifilagent which soon causes putre¬ 
faction.” 

Culture in theJTeit of India. —On the Bombay 
side Sunn is also extensively cultivated, and at¬ 
tracted some attention at the beginning of this 
century in the island of Salsette, whence it was 
called Salsette Hemp, which is probably the 
same substance now called Brown Hemp. On 
that side of India, Dr. Roxburgh says, as in 
some other parts of India, the seed is sown to¬ 
wards the dose of the rains, when a stronger 
soil is said to be required. We have seen that 
Colonel Sykes enumerates the Sunn among the 
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spring crops; that is, among those sown in 
autumn and reaped in spring. This Bombay Hemp 
or Sunn has always been highly esteemed. Dr. 
Roxburgh says it is reckoned particularly good— 
not inferior to the best Russian Hemp (‘FI. Ind.,’ 
iii, p. 263); which he conceives is due to the 
mode of preparation, which we shall iilimediate- 
ly notice. But something must also be owing 
to climate. So long ago as the year 1802, some 
fibre was imported by Capt. Isaacke, of the Skel¬ 
ton Castle, which was at first considered to be 
the real Hemp, and called Malabar Hemp. Capt. 
Eastwick, one of the Directors of the East India 
Company has informed Dr. Royle that Major 
J. D. Watson also paid great attention at this 
period to Malabar Hemp. Dr. H. Scott writes 
of it, that he does not know whether it be the 
same plant as the Sunn of Bengal, but where 
very great strength is necessary, the substance 
obtained from it is preferred to the Bengal Sunn, 
and is very superior to anything of the kind he 
has seen in the Guzerat. This, he thinks, may ' 
depend more on the steeping of the plant and 
the preparation, than on any difference in the 
vegetables that produce it; and this, opinion 
was proved to be correct, for Dr. Roxburgh, 
having obtained some of the seed, found it 
to be Orotalaria juncea. It was about the 
time that Dr. Roxburgh was employed in the 
culture of fibres in Bengal, he learnt that 
in the island of Salsette, where the best Sunn 
is said to be prepared, little or no macera¬ 
tion is employed; that the plant while moist, 
is peeled by the hand, and immediately dried 
in the open air or under cover, according to the 
state of the weather. By peeling, the fibres are 
better kept in their natural state of arrangement, 
and give support and strength to each other; 
whereas, by the process of the Bengalese, they 
get so materially entangled, that a great loss is 
always sustained. If they are restored to their 
natural situation by the heckle, there is a loss of 
nearly one half of the original quantity, which 
renders the heckled Sunn of Bengal of a high 
price. Dr. Roxburgh farther says, in ‘ FI. Ind.,’ 
p. 283: “ Numerous experiments made by me 
induce a belief that the superiority of the Hemp 
depends upon the peeling; but it is probable that 
the climate of the West of India may be more fa¬ 
vourable than that of Bengal for the production of 
a stronger fibre. For no great attention seems to be 
paid to the culture, according to recent accounts.” 
More recently, Capt. Thompson, of the firm of 
Thompson and Co., rope-makers, of Calcutta, in 
sending three samples of fibre from the Malabar 
coast, writes: “ Allow me also to hand you 
three specimens of- Hemp and rope made of them 
that I had brought from the west side of India, 
grown at the places named on the labels (Cali¬ 
cut, Ghote, and the Conean). These have been 
tested both at the Arsenal and Government Dock¬ 
yards, and proved perfectly equal to any and 
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all purposes that cordage made of Russian Hemp 
lias hitherto been used for. From the enoourag- 
iug reports upon this cordage from the beads 
)f both the Naval and Military Departments, 
:here seems no reason to doubt that this Hemp, 
md others that are being daily discovered, will 
lompletelf supersede the importation of Europe- 
nade cordage.” Capt. Thompson adds, in a 
lote: “ This Hemp is no new discovery. I 
saw it in England, which led me to try it here 
i. e., Calcutta), 31st Dec., 1847.” l)r. Gib¬ 
son, in a Report on the Agriculture and Horti- 
mlture of the districts near Bombay, states, that 
)oth the taag and umbaree, or Crotalaria 
'uncea and Hibiscus cannubinus, are both reaped 
u the month of November, and both are stored to 
uvait the advent and leisure of the warm weather 
or stripping. The Tag is most usually pulled 
ip, instead of being cut off ; as in the latter way 
t leaves a strong and dangerous stubble. It is 
n the Deccan, he adds, reckoned a species of 
ailtivation unworthy of a thorough-bred husband- 
nan, and only to be grown by the Ghaut peo- 
ile and the wilder tribes. The Wunjaras not 
infrequently hire land to grow it on, as it is 
essential for affording them twine and materials 
or their gunnies. The seeds are beaten out 
vith a stick, a part is reserved for future sowing, 
md the overplus is used to feed buffaloes. Its 
ailtivation is more attended to in the Concan 
ind Ghat districts than in the Deccan. It ap¬ 
pears to suit any soil, and clears the ground of 
veeds. Having cultivated the plant to some 
;xtent in 1841, he found that it gave a return 
]uite equal, if not superior, to that of the eom- 
non grains of the country. Its chief expense 
insists in stripping the fibre. He had tried to 
ieparate the fibre by beating, after a slight ini' 
nersion, but found the interior pkh too soft to 
idmit the separation of the fibre by that 
neans. It is first steeped in water for five days 
—in running water—and the fibre is afterwards 
separated by the fingers. It is used by the Ha¬ 
lves for articles requiring much strength, as tisli- 
ng nets, &c. (Agric. and Ilortic. Soc. of VVes- 
;ern Indian, 1842.) Some specimens of the fibre 
if the taag, or Crotalaria juncea, having been 
sent to England to be reported on, were spoken 
if in the following terms, though the name of 
he reporter at Hull is not given (1840): “ This 
ample, No. 2 {Crotalaria juncea or tag), appears 
o me of the same quality as the Baltic. I re¬ 
urn a part of it, made ready for spinning. You 
vill see the great similarity of the two. My 
wine-spinner assures me that bv taking it sooner, 
md by using more care in the steeping and ex- 
>osure, it will be fully equal to the Baltic. Sttrc* 
y> by attention, this may be accomplished. It 
aay require Englishmen to direct, and our im- 
ilements (which are truly simple) to be used 
—when I have no doubt of the successful 
©suit, alike to the grower, the merchant, and 


our country. Your Hemp ig very clean— 
a material point,—but it wants more beating 
and dressing; and I think'the natives have not 
proper implements to do it with. You cannot 
improve in your mode of packing; it is decided¬ 
ly superior to the Baltic. I do not despair of 
seeing the produce of the Baltic supplanted by 
that of India; as the defect appears to me 
solely to arise in the management of it: it stands 
too long before it is pulled or cut, or ^8 too much 
steeped or exposed, to get the (ibre.to separate 
from the stalk.” (Agric. and Hortic. Soc. of 
Western India, 1842.) 

Wuckoo nar (or fibre), or Travancore Flax, 
as it has been proposed to be called, is another 
instance of the effects of locality and of climate, 
combined with variations in the mode of prepa¬ 
ration, in making it impossible, from the appear¬ 
ance of fibres, to know the plants producing them. 
To the Exhibition of 1851, some specimens of 
strong canvas were sent from Travancore, which 
have been much approved of by competent 
judges, from the compactness and strength of 
the manufacture. On trial, it was found that a 
piece of this canvas, containing eleven threads, 
was equal in strength to canvas containing four¬ 
teen threads of Polish rein. .Along with the 
canvas, a few small heads of the fibre were 
sent, and labelled Wuckoo and Wucknoo nar, 
or fibre, from Travancore. The appearance 
of this fibre is totally different from any other 
which comes from India; as it is in the state 
as if prepared for spinning into thread, and must 
have been combed or heckled. The fibres 
are brownish in colour, about 3 to 4 feet in 
length, clean, and shining, not so fine as Flax, 
but still resembling some of the coarser kinds. A 
very competent judge informed the Author that 
it might be sold for the purposes of Flax, or as 
a kind of flax, and was worth £35 a ton. So, 
some specimens sent to Dundee were valued at 
the same sum, and it was said could be used for 
the same purposes as FJax, though rather too dry. 
As the Wuckoo nar was so highly thought of, 
and the Author was unable to form any opinion 
respecting the plant which produced it, he re¬ 
quested his friend, Dr. Wight, so well acquainted 
with the Botany of the Peninsula, to ascertain 
the botanical name of the Wuckpo plant. The 
more so, as Travaaoore, with Cochin as a har¬ 
bour which large ships can enter, is a favourable 
locality for the export of an article which seems 
a very desirable object of commerce. Dr. Wight 
having written to friendb in the locality to as¬ 
certain this point, was surprised ou hearing, as 
was the Author on being informed; that the 
Wuckoo plant of Travancore was nothing but 
the Tagg of the Western ghants, anti which fur¬ 
ther north yields the so well-known Brown 
Hemp of Bombay. Dr. Royle mentions as a 
curious confirmation of the result obtained, 
that specimens of the Brown Hemp, passed 
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through Mr. Dickson’s machine, are exactly like 
tfie fibres of the Wuckoo nar, as sent from Xra- 
vaucore. The whole subject forms a striking con¬ 
firmation of the importance of what Dr. Boyle 
has frequently endeavoured to impress upon 
planters and experimentalists, that is, the effects 
of climate and of physical agents on the products 
of plants. As these will be found to be quite as 
important as seed from particular localities, or 
the adoption of methods of culture which may be 
suitable to oue and not to another locality where 
it is attempted to introduce them. 

Sunn of N, W. Provinces of India. —Besides 
Bengal, Madras, and the West of India, Sunn, 
that is, Crotalaria juncea, is also extensively cul¬ 
tivated in North-West India, for ordinary use. 
The cultivation may be much increased, and it is 
probable with considerable addition to the 
strength and flexibility of the fibre, by the aid of 
irrigation} and this is easily managed in some, 
and , will be so in most places, when the great 
Ganges.Canal is in active operation. It will be 
found there ,jis elsewhere, that, as stated by Mr. 
Deneef as hu declared opinion, nothing is wanted 
but an improved preparation to make it a desir¬ 
able article for the English market. Enough has 
been said respecting the value of common Sunn 
for most of the ordinary purposes of cordage, and 
also of the invaluable properties of the fibre of 
the same plant as grown in the Western ghauts, 
and where its culture may be indefinitely ex¬ 
tended, and easily exported by sea. Though 
some recent Sunn broke with 150 lb., and some 
old Sunn bore 170 lb., when Petersburgh broke 
with 160 lb., the two former may not be able 
to hear the same degree of twisting as the 
latter, but Brown Hemp has, by competent 
judges, been considered equal to many of the 
purposes of Petersburgh Hemp ; and the Wuckoo 
nar bore 175 lb. in the same experiments. 
Dr. Roxburgh made and published a very valua¬ 
ble set of experiments on Sunn, as grown in 
Bengal. In Pr.fWight’s recent experiments, 
the Janapa or £unn bore 407 lb., and Cotton 
ropes 346 ,1b.; but tbe Ambaree or Hibiscus 
cannabinus, 290 lb., and Coir, 224 lb. The 
.Tanapa, or Madras Hemp, us it is called in 
the markets here, is thus mentioned by Mr. 
Dickson, as already'quoted. Prioes “Madras 

Comparative Strength between Sunn Cordage , wh 
the deterioration by Age, and 
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Hemp, valued when imported at £24 per ion, 
2 cwt. 3 qrs. 8. lb. 

Produced by the machines. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

Clean, long fibre, good* valued at £46 per ton 1 1 7i 


Clean tow j valued at £30 per ton. 119 

Waste.. 0 0 14* 

-*- 3 3 3 


Coit of preparation, 6s. 1W. 

“ This Hemp, when prepared with the Patent Li- 
quid, became soft, white, and so fine when heckled, 
ns to bear the closest comparison with the Flax at 
£80 per ton. It is better than any Bussian Flax for 
fine spinning. “ Bombay Hemp, rough and dark, 
and valued at £20 per ton : “ This artiple, being si¬ 
milarly prepared, was considered equal in value 
with the Madras Hemp.” Though the importation 
of Sunn into England, for a time diminished, it has 
again, during the last ten or twelve years, been 
imported in increasing quantities; and though 
there it is avowedly used only for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, Mr. J. Kyd, ship-builder, of Kidderpore, 
near Calcutta, maintained that the Sunn, if pro-* 
perly cured ancT dressed, would prove equal to 
Russian Hemp, and even as it was then produc¬ 
ed, it was little inferior to it. All that he con¬ 
sidered was required to bring this Hemp to a 
state of perfection, was European superintendence 
in the growth and manufacture of the material. 
The natives, moreover, who have many good 
fibres within their reach, usually make use of 
Sunn twine, well tanned with the bark of a 
species of Rhizoplmra. The prices of these fibres 
in the interior, are stated to be from R. 1 S to 
Rs . 2 8 per bazar maund; that is, from 3 *. to 
5s. for a maund of 84 lb., which is jtfst three 
fourths of a hundred-weight. S®, in the Madras 
territories, it is stated that these fibres may be 
obtained at 2s. a maund in the interior. In 
Calcutta, Sunn is quoted at about Rs. 5 per 
maund ; and in Bombay at Rs. 4 8 to Rs. 5£ 
per cwt. in Oct., to Rs. 8 per cwt. in June, but 
at Rs. 11 in June, 1854. In the year 1344, 
when Petersburgh Hemp was selling in England, 
for £38 per ton, Indian Brown Hemp was sold 
for £20, Sunn from £16 to £18, and Jute from 
£10 to £12. In Dec., 1854, Bombay Hemp 
was quoted at £35 to £48, Sunn £27 to £33, Jute 
£21 to £25, in the same ‘Price Current,’ when 
Petersburgh Hemp was selling at £58 to £64. 

n first made , and three years after , to ascertain 
the supposed effects of Tar. 
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Comparative Strength between Cordage made in 
the common way, from the best Petersburgh 
clean and ordinary Hemp, and the Sum Cord¬ 
age made by Hudd&rt's Warm Register. 


'Size. 

• 

COMMON 

MAKE. 


j 

Cuttorah Sunn in 
1803. 

Bast Peter*. 
buigh. 

Ordinary. 

Inches. 

foils, cwt 

qrs. 


Tons. cwt. qrs. 

lb 

Tons.cwt.qrs.lh *6 
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7 
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1 
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1 

10 
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\ No warm Register- 

2 

1 

7 

3 

14 

1 

6 
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0 

14 

4 ed of these size. 


Comparative Strength of the above best Peters - 
burgh clean Hemp Cordage, in December, 1802, 
and May, 1856. 
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Hoyle's Fibrous Plants, pages 270 to 289. 

(2964) CROTALARIA OCCULTA. The Tea- 
violet grows very common by the road-side be¬ 
tween Churra and the Eastern Khassia hills and 
smelt deliciously of violets: the English name 
suggests the appearance of the flower, for which 
and for its fragrance it is well worth cultivation. 
Hooker.— Him. Jour. Vol. ll.page 3U9. 

(2965) CROTALARIA TENTH FOLTA, Roxb. 
JubbuIiI’ORK Hemp. — Crotalaria tenuifolia is 
a native of Coromandel: perennial, ramous, 
straight, furrowed, hoary. Leaves linear, serice¬ 
ous underneath. Stipules minute, subulate. Ra¬ 
cemes terminal. Legumes sessile, clavate, manv- 
seeded. In the Botanic Garden (Calcutta) it is 
perennial, growing to the height of nine feet, with 
numerous, slender, furrowed, straight branches, 
which are again more ramous at the top. Dur¬ 
ing the cool season, each twig ends in a long ra¬ 
ceme of large, yellow flowers, and seed ripens in 
two months. Among the cordage sent to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, there were some spe¬ 
cimens sent by Messrs. Harton and Co., rope- 
uakers, of Calcutta. These appeared to be of 
ixcellent quality, and were said to be made of 
Tubbulpore Hemp. The first notice which we 
»ave of this substance is in the ' Proceedings of 
he Agri-liortioulturul Society/ where some 
tlemp grqwn in the Jubbulpore Garden from 
sountry seed sown at the end of June, 1840, 
uid cut in October, And of canvas woven from 
he fibre in the School of Industry at Jubbulpore 
vere presented to the Society by Dr. F. M‘Leod. 
-Mien Mr. Williams, Superintendent of the 
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above School, and hy whom the plant had 
been grown and the fibre prepared, visited Eng¬ 
land in the summer of 1$53, he presented Dr. 
Royle with a specimen of this fibre. This was 
long, that is, upwards of five feet in length, of 
the colour of Petersburgh Hemp, rather roughly 
prepared, inasmuch as some of the bast is still 
in the form of narrow ribands, but most of it se¬ 
parated into fine and strong fibres. In the ex¬ 
periments which Dr. Boyle had made with it, 
its strength was proved to be at least equal, if 
not superior, to that of Russian Hemp, inasmuch 
as when a selvage of Petersburgh Hemp broke 
with 1601b., one of Jubbulpore Hemp did not 
break with less than 1901b. When examined by 
experienced brokers and manufacturers, it was 
considered an excellent substitute for Russian 
Hemp, and if a little more carefully prepared 
would leave hardly anything more to be desired, 
and was valued as worth at from £80 to £35 a 
ton, that is before any rise took place in the price 
of fibres. The plant yielding this fibre having been 
discovered, we have given above a description by 
Dr. Roxburgh, and though some botanists unite 
it with Crotalaria juncea, we keep it separate, 
until its identity has been determined by experi¬ 
ment. We also add the first notice of this fibre, 
and of rope made from it. In the * Proceedings 
of the Agri-Horticultnral Society’ for April, 

1851, we find Captain Thompson presenting 
some dressed samples of the fibre from Jubbul¬ 
pore, and a piece of rope made of it, part of the 
rigging made for some ships that were disman¬ 
tled in the Bay of Bengal the year before, and 
which has proved equal to any Europe-made 
rope. A good account of this fibre and its Uses 
having appeared in the * Journ. of the Agri- 
Hortic. Society/ and referring to the plant pro¬ 
ducing it, we here subjoin extracts from the paper. 
At a meeting of the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society of India, held on the 12th June, 

1852, Messrs. Harton and Co. submitted spe¬ 
cimens of the Jubbulpore lltmp fibre in a raw 
state; as also of fishing lines and tarred rigging 
made from it. A quantity of this raw material, 
procured from Jubbulpore by Messrs. Harton 
and Co. and the late Capt. Thompson about three 
years ago, was considered so well adapted for 
cordage purposes, owing to its excellent quality 
and great strength^ that they have been willing 
to pay a high price for it, to meet the heavy cost 
entailed by the transport of so bulky an article 
from Jubbulpore to Calcutta. IjQ consequence 
of an impression on their part, that the fibre in 
question was the produce of Cannabis satbra — 
it being so similar in many respects to Russian 
Hemp—the subject was deemed by the Society 
deserving of further inquiry. An application 
was accordingly made to Mr. Williams, Superin¬ 
tendent of the School of Industry at Jubbulpore, 
for a small quantity of seed, which was sown 
immediately on its receipt on the 23nl of June, 
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-1852, in the Society ’s gardens In the course of 
mae weeks the seedling l»ad attained the height 
of 8J feet, without branching —an important 
point in a fibrous-yielding plant—-and commenced 
flowering in three months from the date of sow¬ 
ing. Dr, Falconer, to whom a specimen was 
referred, has pronounced it to he the Orotalaria 
teunifolia of Roxburgh, which Wight and Arnott, 
and some other botanists, regard as merely a 
variety of 0. juncea, the plant affording the well- 
known “ Sunn Hemp” of commerce. But their 
opinion, it may be observed, is founded on dried 
specimens. 'The habit differs very much from 
that of C.jmeea. Messrs. W. II. Harton and 
Co. have been kind enough to furnish the 
following memorandum regarding the above 
fibre: “This material has Been tested several 
times in the Government Service, both Mili- 


CRGTOK. 

Report of several Muds of Rope, the mmufacture 
of Messrs. W. H. Harton and 06., of Oal~ 
cutta, tested in the Artemi of Fort 
William, Zd June, 1853. 


Kind and quality of Rope. 

.-rrrr. 

Sis*. 

Government 1 

proof. 

Breaking 

weight. 


Incites/ 

cwt. qr. lb. 

cwt. qr« lb 

Oiled Jubbulpore Hemp') 


(Crotnteria tenuifolm), Ar* > 
t tilery Traces, .. ) 

s 

m o o 

43 9 0 

Untarred do., superior four-i 

strand, plain laid. i 

Un tarred bunchec l 

nnmette cannubina), do. ...} 


42 0 0 

83 0 0 

3J 

49 0 0 

75 0 0 

Pine-apple Fibre, do. 

3i 

42 0 0 

57 0 0 


(Sd.) J. W r ilkins, Offig. Priu. Conductor , Rear Go- 
downs. Some of the properties of this fibre may no 
doubt be due to the peculiar characteristics of the 


tary and Marine, and some ropes have been plant; but a good deal is no doubt also due to the 
found equal to the staple cordage of Europe, soil and climate in which it is grown, and some- 
A coil of bolt rope, manufactured by us from thingprobablv to its having been grown and prepar- 
Jubbqlpore Hemp, tested last year in the j e<l under Mr. Williams’s personal superintendence.' 


Mariue Department, broke with a strain of 
57 cwt. A coil of the same size, taken from one 
of H.M.’s vessels, was tested shortly after, and 
broke with a strain of 59 cwt. It may be ob¬ 
served, that the Hemp used in the Naval yards 
of the British Government, is all selected from 
the fleet of hemp-laden vessels, before any is per¬ 
mitted to be delivered to private parties. This 
Jubbulpore Hernp can no doubt be considerably 
improved, were the preparing process in the 
hands of Europeans, manufactured according to 
the Russian method, instead of being left, as at 
present, so entirely to the careless and ignorant 
natives.” The following extract from Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’s letter, dated Jubbulpore, the 19th Nov., 
1852, will close this brief notice of a fibre, which, 
no doubt, will be better appreciated when its 
merits become more generally known : “ 1 am 
pleased to leant that the seed of the ‘ Jubbul¬ 
pore Hemp,’ sent down by me in June last, has 
ger mina ted so well in Calcutta. I can only grow 
it to -advantage here along the ridges of the 
neighbouring hills (where it attains the height of 
from six to seven feet); that grown in the plains 
taming out weak in fibre when made into Hemp. 
I have lost considerably by sending this Hemp 
down to Calcutta for sale, having had the mis¬ 
fortune to hav&had several boats burnt while 
going down the river ; and the steamers decline 
t fiUng a cargo of it, in consequence of its com¬ 
bustible nature. The native insurance offices at 
Mirzapore all object to insure it, except at such 
high rates as to prevent all chance of profit; so 
that if it could be cultivated along the banks of the 
river, I have no doubt bttt that in a few years it 
would turn out a profitable -source of export.” 
A copy of the official Report on the Experiments 
made in the Arsenal, of Fort William having 
been subsequently published, is here subjoin* 
ed. 


This is obvious from the fact, stated by Mr. 
Williams, that he was only able to grow it on the 
sides of the hills; that grown in the plains below, 
he observes, was weaker in the fibre. Mr. Jlen- 
lev having grown some of this plant from the 
seed sent from Jubbulpore, has observed to the 
Author, that, when grown in the lower provinces, 
although it attains a great height and grows 
luxuriantly, it is weaker in fibre and the produce 
smaller in quantity than when grown higher up 
the country. The following reports have been 
made of this fibre by practical men: “ The Jub¬ 
bulpore Hemp is a very strong article, and would 
take well if it could be sold cheap enough. A 
considerable quantity could be sold in Dundee.” 
In another note it is stated to be “ of considera¬ 
ble value, and that a good price could be got 
both for it and for good Sunn, valued at £30 and 
£35 a ton.” Some of it sold, in the summer of 
1853, for .£27 aton; when it was said to be 
worth £30 a ton, if a little better prepared.— 
Royh's Fibrous plants, p. 290. 

(2966) CROTON, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Euphorhiaceee. — Eng. 
Cyc. p. 211. Dr. Wight figures Croton Aroma- 
ticum, 1915 ; lacciferum, 1915 ; muricatnm, 
1886; polyamlrum, 1885; Tiglium, 1914 ; and 
qmbellatum, 1874. 

(2967) CROTON. Wild croton. A spe¬ 
cies of croton, whose roots are used by the na¬ 
tives for a cathartic, abounds in some parts, es¬ 
pecially on the Maulmeia hills. This species is 
not described in Roxburgh— -Mason. 

(2968) CROTON. Rangoon croton. The 
natives describe another species of croton, com¬ 
mon in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, and oc¬ 
casionally found in the Provinces, which is a 
shrub, three or four feet high, with properties si¬ 
milar to the preceding— Mason. 
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(2969) CROTON CASCARILLA. Casca- 
killa bark. Cortex eleutherii. Thia«.plant 
grows in Bahama, Saint Domingo, Brazil. Aro¬ 
matic Peruvian: bark is met with in short, 
solid fragments, thin, very hard, brittle, of resin- 
ous broma fracture, with an ash-gray, or whitish 
epidermis ; odour aromatic and agreeable j taste 
aromatic, ltot, acrid, and bitter. It is an im¬ 
portant tonic and febrifuge, and is used with 
much . advantage in intermittent fevers. It is 
procured from America.— Faulkner. The cas- 
carilla bark is used with decided benefit in in- 
termittents, and in all fevers during the collapse 
or typhoid state —Jose 10 grs. to l dr. It is 
burned as a perfume. C'ascarilla is imported 
from America, especially from Paraguay,— 
O' Shaughnessy , p. 552 and 553. 


CROTON TIGLIUM. 

(2974) CROTON SANGUIPLUUM furnish¬ 
es a product strongly Resembling Dragon’s blood 
(Damulukwain) O'Skauyhnesty, page 555. 

(2975) CROTON SEBIPDRUM. Pippalyar.g, 
Hind. Syn (Stillingia sebifera.^ Michaux: Sapium 
sebiferum, Roxb. vol. Iii. p. 698), seeds covered 
with a waxy substance, used in China for making 
candles, now common in gardens round Calcutta. 
— O'Shaughnessy, p. 555. In .the Dekhan this 
tree is only to be met with in a few gardens. It 
is ornamental and bears flowers and fruit for a 
great part of the year together. The fhnt is of 
a pear shape, yellow and red, which when ripe 
opens and displays two or three black seeds en¬ 
veloped partially with a fatty-looking substance. 
It is this from wlpch the Chinese extract the 
tallow and make into candles.— Riddell. 


(2970) CROTON LACCIFERUM. Aleuritis 
laccifera, Willd. Trunk arborescent, with rude 
and angular branches.—- O' Shaughnessy, p. 553. 
Leaves ovate, downy, serrulated, stalked ; calyx¬ 
es downy ; flowers in terminal spikes ; fruits 
small and velvety. This species is native of the 
East Indies, and is said to furnish the finest of 
all the sorts of lac, but scarcely ever to find its 
way to England. It is very pure, of a bright 
red, and furnishes a brilliant varnish in Ceylon. 
— Eng. Cgc. p. 212. 

(2971) CROTON OIL : NAPAULAII OIL. 
Oil of Croton tiglium. 

Neervalum yennni, Tam. I Juinalgotny-kii-Tel, Hind. 
Naypalum vitiiloo, Tel. [ Tiglii oleum, Lat. 

Is prepared by grinding Croton seed, placing 
the powder in bags, and pressing between plates 
of iron ; the oil thus expressed should be allow¬ 
ed to stand about a fortnight, and then filtered. 
It is of an orange yellow colour, is soluble in al¬ 
cohol, and reddens litmus paper powerfully. It 
is an exceedingly powerful cathartic ; Croton oil 
is procurable in most Indian bazars.— M. E. J. 
R. Faulkner. 

(2972) CROTON PAVANA. Ava Croton. 
Lindley says that there is an indigenous species 
at Ava, which is decandrous, while C. Tiglium 
has fifteen stamens.— Mason. 

(2973) CROTON ROXBURGHII, Wall. 
Croton polyandrum. Roxb. iii. p. 682. 

Uakooo, Hind, | Konda araadmu, Tex. 

Perennial, native of Circar hills, seeds exactly 
ike those of the castor oil plant, but much small¬ 
er- Esteemed by the natives of India to be a 
;ood purgative, one seed bruised with water be* 
ng given for each evacuation desired.— {Roxb.) 
—The Burmese cultivate this species of cro¬ 
on, which grows into a thick bush, and whose 
*ed8 are also a strong purgative.—-ifoso#. : . It 
\ very common ou the banks of the Journo, 
vhere it is.called Jumalghota.— O'8k. 
nge 555. - 


(2976) CROTON SEED. 


Batoo, Dund, Arab. 
Jayapala Can. 

Nepalam, Cy.ng, 

Croton, Fit. 

Jumalgottn, Grz, Hind. 
Cheraken, Jav. 


Bori, Mae. 

Bund, Pkus. 

Nepala, Sans. 

Ner vallum Cottay, Tam. 
Naypalum Vittiloo, Tel. 


These seeds are about the size of a small 
marble, of a convex shape on one side, and 
bluntly angular on the other, enveloped in a thin 
shell. The Croton tiglium is a native of China, 
Cochin-China, and India. Many species of Cro¬ 
ton have been discovered, all of which are con¬ 
sidered as medicinal. Croton seeds are always 
procurable in the India markets.— Faulkner. 

(2977) CROTON TIGLIUM. Croton oil 
tree. Roxb. iii. p. 583. 

Jamalgliota, Hind. I Bund, Pees. Arab. 

Jayapala, Sans. | 

The seeds, called Jamalgota, were given to Dr. 
Eoyle when in India as the dund of the Arabs. 
They were, no doubt, employed at those times, 
as well as subsequently in Europe, under various 
names, as Graua Tilli , also Tiglia , &c., and its 
wood Lignum Moluccense. Having passed out 
of practice, they were re-introduced by the notices 
of Dr. White aud of Mr. Marshall, published in 
Ainslie’s Materia Medica of India, and by a pub¬ 
lication of Mr. Conwell. Croton tiglium forms 
a small tree, of 15 to 20 feet in height, with the 
young branches smooth and roundish. Leaves 
oval-oblong, acumineie, 3—5-nerved, with shal¬ 
low glandular serratures, thin, membranous, with 
2 glands at their base, the younger leaves cover¬ 
ed with minute stellate scattered hairs. Petioles 
short, somewhat angular, with a few stellate hairs 
when young. Stipules 2, subulate, minute. Ra¬ 
cemes terminal, erect, simple male at apex, fe¬ 
male single, below. Flowers downy, Male, Ca¬ 
lyx 5-cleft. Petals 5, lanceolate, and , woolly. 
Stamens 15 (16 to 20, W<kfily&tbese, Roxb.) t 
distinct.; Female, Calyx 5-elfift, pennaRent. Sty¬ 
les long, bifid. Capsules pW^g,obtuaely trian¬ 
gular, the size of a hazel nut,<Qlosely covered with 
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minute stellate hairs; the cells Uompletely filled 
with the solitary seeds. Skin of the seeds pale 
dull-brown, overlying a harder, dark, and smooth 
integument .—Hamilton and Roxburgh, C.Jamal- 
goto ; Haiu. Linn. Trans, xiv. 258.—Indigenous 
everywhere in Bengal; found also in the Indian 
Peninsula and in Ceylon; Lindley, FI. Med. p. 
181. 

Crotonpavana (Ilain. 1. e. p. 258), having 
ten stamens, and the seeds much smaller thau 
their cells, is anotlier species, which yields what 
Dr. Hamilton considers the original Tiglium 
seeds. It is a native of Burma, Assam, and 
Silhet, perhaps also of Amboyna. 

Croton Roxburghii. Wall. (C. polyandrum, 
Roxb.) is a native of the Circar mountains ; bears 
seeds to which the name Jamalgota is also 
applied. 

Croton tiglium, has a disagreeable smell, and 
the taste of the leaves is exceedingly nauseous 
and permanent. (Roxb.) All parts of the plant 
seem provided with an acrid purgative principle, 
but the seeds are alone now officinal. These 
are about the size of a grain of Coffee, ob¬ 
long, rounded at the extremities, with two 
faces, the external more convex than the in¬ 
ternal, separated from each other by longitu¬ 
dinal ridges, and each divided by a similar lon¬ 
gitudinal ridge, forming altogether an irregular 
quadrangular figure. Sometimes when there are 
only two seeds in the capsule, the internal sur¬ 
face is flat, with a grove formed by the central 
axis. The shelly covering of the seeds being 
sometimes partially removed, they have a mot¬ 
tled appearance ; but if entirely so, they are 
blackish. The kernel is oilv, of a yellowish- 
white colour when fresh, but becoming brownish 
by age. It has a large embryo, with leafy coty¬ 
ledons. In India the seeds witli their covering 
are subjected to torrefaction, and the embryo 
usually separated before they are prescribed me¬ 
dicinally. In Europe their effects are obtained 
by prescribing the Oil, commonly called croton 
Oil. Tins is obtained by bruising the kernels, 
and subjecting them to pressure, when about 
50 per cent. of Oil may be obtained. But some 
311 is also imported from Ceylon. According to 
Dr. Nimmo, the seed consists of 64 parts of ker- 
tel and 26 of covering, and the kernels yield 60 
ter cent, of (Ml; Groton seeds are powerfully 
Cathartic, and in rery. common use in India as 
Purgative Pill*, commonly called Jamalgota Pill It. 
The natives usually separate the embryo, and 
combine the albumen of tike seed (which, how* 
;ver, is sufficiently active) with Catechu or Pep* 
ter. About a grain, orhalfa seed, is sufficient 
or a dose, though they do Cake larger doses. 
Proton Oil, is expressed' from the seeds, and 
isually imported from Imfis, chiefly from 
Madras end Bombay, but also frets Ceylon, 
froton Oil, when quite pure and fresh, it nearly 
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colourless, but as usually met with,'it la rather 
viscid? yellowish* and even of an orange colour, 
from over-roasting of the seed. It has a feint 
but peculiar smell, and a permanent acral taste, 
which is most lblt in the throat. It is a Drastic 
Purgative in obstinate Costiveness ai^t torpid 
state of the Intestinal canal, or when a Hydra* 
gogue, or the speedy action of a Cathartic, is re¬ 
quired.— Royle, jo. 553. 

(2978) CROTON VARIEGATUM-An 
ornamental shrub commonly called the laurel, 
the leaves are variegated; there is also a. willow 
leaf variety equally ornamental ami handsome ; 
the plants thrive best in large pots oar tubs, and 
are easily propagated by cuttings. Tli^witlow 
leaf variety thrives best in a situation shaded 
from the noon day sun.— Jaff'rey. 

(2979) CRUCIANELLA STYLOSA- Ru- 
iuace.e. This is a pretty little pink coloured 
flower, native of mountains in Persia and there¬ 
fore not likely to grow in the southern parts of 
India.— Riddell. 

(29SO) CRUCIBLES, Musa. Til- 

Ill India these are made by brass smiths Stc. 
for their own use, of pipe clay or other suitable 
clay, beaten up for a considerable time on the 
anvil with burnt paddy busk, being formed they 
are left to dry and are then ready for use, Mr. 
Rohde has seen a crucible formed for melting 
silver simply by spreading wet clay on a bit of 
rag ; which was immediately placed on the five, 
which again, was urged by the breath through a 
bamboo tube.— Rohde M. S S. 

(2981) CRUSTACEA, Crustacea of the 
French, Krustenthiere of the Germans. The 
Common Crab, the Lobster, and Crayfish, the 
Common Shrimp and the Water-Fleas, may be 
taken as types of different sections of this family. 
— Eng. Cyc. p. 217. 

(2982) CRYPTOGAMIC PLANTS. Not 
only from the Lichen tribe, but also from the 
Algae, fungi, mosses anti ferns, man derives nutri¬ 
ment and valuable products. Some of the Cryp- 
togamic plants form considerable articles of 
commerce, particularly as food plants^ affording 
gelatinous and amylaceous matter, and being 
useful in medicine and the arts— Simmonds. 

(2983) CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA. The 
Japan cedar is a tree which has been introduced 
into England, from China, and which, even in a 
young state, had been greatly admired there.— 
Fortune's Tea District, page 212. At another 
place the same author observes *? most conspicu¬ 
ous, was the beautiful Cryptomeria, or Japan 
cedar, to which I have more than once alluded 
in these pages, fir is evidently In high favour 
with the priests e#Buddha, and well deserves to- 
be so.— -Fortune's Tea Districts, page 804. And 
at another place he says, “ among these, I met 
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for the first time With the HeautifulCiyptoinem 
JftponioR, « series «f Unlike tb« Arau¬ 

carias of •Norfolk Islands and' Brazil. When 
growing luxuriantly, it is highly ornamental, 
rising from the ground as • straight as a larch, 
and sending out numerous side branches almost 
horizontally from the main stem, which again 
droop towards the ground in a graceful and 
“ weeping” manner. The wood of the tree has a 
kind of twisted grain, and possesses great strength 
and durability, it is highly valued by the Chinese 
and from its beauty and straightness is often 
used by the Mandarins and priests for those 
long poles which are generally seen in front of 
their houses and temples. It is also well known 
and highly prized by the natives of Japan.— 
Fortune's Wanderings, page 128. 

(2984) CTIYPTOSTEGIA GRANDIFLORA. 
The Palay is a climbing plant, belonging to the 
family Asclepiadaceae. It yields a very fine 
strong white fibre, which resembles flax, and is 
susceptible of being spun into the finest yarn. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Under¬ 
wood exhibited this fibre in the clean state, and 
spun into yarn of different qualities, and it ap¬ 
pears to be deserving of attention, as the plant 
is common, and yields a considerable per centage 
of Fibre. At another place it is mentioned that 
Mr. Underwood also exhibited a variety of yarns 
of different qualities made from the Palay or 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, suited to the weaving 
of different qualities of cloths. The Palay seems 
to be a good substitute for flax as it is soft, 
pliant and susceptible of being split into the finest j 
threads. The stalk contains a large per centage 
of fibre, besides yielding a milky juice which so¬ 
lidifies into a gum elastic of the nature of India 
rubber. This appears to be one of the most 
promising fibres brought to the notice of the Jury. 
Samples of the concrete juice of this handsome 
climber were sent to the Madras Exliibition from 
Nellore, frdm Masulipatam, from Cuddapah, and 
from Madras. This strong climbing plant is 
found in abundance along the Eastern Const, and 
in some places is a standard. The milky juice 
has long been known to contain caoutchouc, but 
it 1ms nof as yet been collected for the purposes 
of commerce, and it is doubtful, if a sufficient 
quantity could be obtained to render it an article 
of trade. The small samples forwarded appeared 
to be of excellent quality and answered well for 
rubbing out pencil marks from paper. Mr 
Underwood made a fair attempt at producing 
water proof doth by simply running the juice 
jver the cloth which received Honorable Men- 
■ion.-- If. j, f. R. 


OUCUMI8 ■ 

(2986) CUBEIP, Oubeb Pepper. See arti¬ 
cle Cubebs ; in Catalogue 1st, Section 1st. 


Kebulieh, Arab. ... 
Walguiinneris, Ctng. 
Cubebes, Ftt. 

Kabeben. Gf.r. 
Cttbab-cbeonee, Doomkee 
mirnhee, Guz. Hind. 
Oubebi, It. 

Kuinakus, Jav. 
Piper-cubeba, Lat. 


Komoonkont, Mai. 
Cabab>chts<mee, Picks. 
Oobelms, Pout. 

Kttbebn Kirs. 
Sughuuda-maricku, Sams. 
Cufosbas, Sc. 
Vulmellagho, Tam. 
Salavainirrialob, Ten. 
Cubab Ghilie. 


Cubeb pepper, as it appears in commerce, is 
stated to be the fruit of two different species of 
pepper, the Piper cubeba, and Viper caricum, 
both natives of Java, to which island their cul¬ 
tivation appears to be confined. In the Javanese 
language its name is kumukus. and this is its 
only specific one, for the Malay name lada bare- 
kor, meaning “ tailed pepper,” is a factitious 
one derived from the appearance of the dried 
fruit,which has always the foot-stalk adhering to 
it.— Crawfurd’s Diet, page 117. The fruit of 
when ground, should afford 
essential oil, ou distillation with 


Piper cubeba, 

10 per 1U0 of 
water.— Irvine. 


or 


(2985) CTENOID FISHES, a great division 
« Fishes, thus named by Agassis, fxora the peo- 
appearance of the roctrai edges of the 
Cyc.pageM 1. 
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(2987) CUCULTD.E, the Cuckoo-Tribe, 
Cuckoos, a family of Scansorial Birds, placed by 
Cuvier and Lesson next to the Wrynecks, Yunx. 
— Eng. Cgc. p. 242. 

(2988) CUCUMBER, GREEN and WHITE. 
—This vegetable is grown from seed at all sea¬ 
sons. The plants should never be too close. It 
thrives in all parts of India, and grows with 
much or little water; and if allowed to climb over 
sticks, or trellis work, is out of the way of jack¬ 
als and porcupines, who are fond of the fruit. 
The natives grow them in their fields, in the cold 
season, amongst grain of various sorts, aucl in the 
sandy beds of rivers during the hot weather.— 
Jeffrey. 

(2989) CUCUMBER SEED OIL. Cucun- 

B1TA PEPO. 

Valeri kai yennai, Tam. | Thom noona, Tei„ 

A clear edible oil. The seeds of the plants of 
the cucumber family frequently supply a bland 
oil, which is used in the East as a lamp oil and 
for cooking. Among the vegetable oils imported 
into Ningpo, and other Chinese ports, from Shan- 
tong, Leatong, and Teisin, are “ oil of tout,” 
obtained from green and dried peas, black oil of 
the fruit of the tree kin (?) and oil from the pea 
of Suchau.— Fortune. 

(2990) CUCUMIS, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order CtfcarWfocens,comprehend¬ 
ing the Melon, the Cucumber, and some sorts of 
Gourd. It is distingui^^frpin the neighbour¬ 
ing genera by its three thick split stigmas, and 
by the weds having a Dun margin.— Engl. Oyc. 
page 258. 



CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. 

(2991) CUCUMIS AOUTANGULUS. Acute 
Angled cucumber. 


Djiojri. Mai,at. 
Ikunargava, Sans. 


PeeKimkai, Tam. 

Toorni, Dux. 'v,* ' 

Beerakaia, T*u 

This angular shaped species of Cucumber is a 
favourite pot vegetable of the Natives of India, 
who consider it very wholesome, and dress it in 
various ways. The plant appears to be the Pi* 
cinna of the liortus Malabaricus.— dine lie, 
p. 243. 

(2992) CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. Co- 
locynth, or bitter apple. Colocvnth Gourd. 
(KoAaxvvSit, Dioscorid.) 

Indrein, Hind. 1 Hinzil, Peas. & Akab. 

Vialiala, Sans. | 

The plant grows on sandy lands of Coroman¬ 
del, Kaira in Guzerat, Tirhoot, and the Doab, 
especially near Dehlee. Pereira describes two 
varieties of seeds, one white, the other black, or 
brownish: the latter very bitter,but he states that 
both have this flavour. Duncan, however, on the 
authority of Captain Lyon, describes the seeds 
as constituting an important article of food in 
northern Africa. The seeds of the Bengal colo- 
cynth are certainly bitter, and when given in half 
drachm doses produce decided cathartic effects. 
According to Vauquelin’s analysis, Colocynth con¬ 
tains a resinous matter insoluble in ether, a 
peculiar bitter principle (eoloeynthine), fat, oil, 
extractive, gum, and salts. The pulp and seeds 
of the colocynth produce exceedingly powerful 
cathartic and emetic effects; from large doses 
amounting to acrid poisoning. The alcoholic or 
watery extract however when given in proper 
closes, and combined with milder purgatives, con¬ 
stitutes one of the most valuable of our medicin¬ 
al resources. The compound extract of our Phar¬ 
macopoeia contains, besides the alcoholic extract 
of colocynth—aloes, scammonv, cnrdumums and 
soap. It is an excellent purgative, especially 
when given with blue pill or calomel. The dose 
is 5 to 10 grains. Numerous formula; for its 
administration will be found in our Pharmaco¬ 
poeia. Dr. Burn, of Kaira in Guzerat, sent spe¬ 
cimens of the colocynth of that district, and of 
an extract, of his preparation. These articles 
woe identical in action with the colocynth of the 
Doab, and both were quite equal to the best im¬ 
ported from Europe. These facts are of much 
importance, especially to the native practitioner, 
inasmuch as the compound extract of colocynth 
costs at least 1/. Is. the pound avoirdupois. The 
extract made in Calcutta costs but four rupees 
per lb. The colocynth of India is moreover like¬ 
ly to become a profitable export, either in the 
state of fruit or extract- Ip 1%89, 10,417 lbs. 
were imported into England front Mogadore or 
the Levant.— O’Shaughnesey, fdg4 344. Tfie eo- 
locynth Gourd plant, which ftnrmsbe* the dnlg 
Colocynth, is also found wild in the Grecian Af- 


CUCUMIS PSEUDO-WLOCYNTHIS. 

chipelago, Egypt, and the north-eastern pints of 
Africa generally . Barckhardt saw it covering huge 
tracts in Nubia, and Roxburgh speaks of it as 
common on the coast of Coromandel. It is 
doubtful however whether the plant of the latter 
botanist is not rather C. JPseudo-Coloegnthis. 
This species grows like a cucumber, bui has cor¬ 
date-ovate wany-cut and lobed leaves, white be¬ 
neath with hairs. Its fniit is small, round, deep 
yellow, smooth, hard externally, with an intense¬ 
ly bitter pulp. The gourds are gathered in au¬ 
tumn, when they are beginning to turn yellow ; 
they are tfien peeled and dried rapidly in * stoves. 
— Eng. Cgc. page 252. Dr. Irvine tells us, that 
it is a common wild fruit in November, all 
over Ajincer and Jaipore. Buffaloes eat tire bitter 
fruit with apparent zest, and uninjured.— Irvine. 
Med. Top. page 209. 

(2993) CUCUMIS MELO. 


Beteekh, Arab. 
fi&kaeoy, Mai.. 

Sabo fnmgee, Malay. 


Melon, Tki„ 

Mclam pullum, Tam. 

Khirbooza.liiND and Dux. 

Khirboozeh, Picks. 

The native country of this valuable plant is 
unknown. Linnaeus says Tartary, but his autho¬ 
rity is not given, and in all probability is erro¬ 
neous ; De Candolle says Asia ; Roxburgh only 
knew it in a cultivated state in tropical India ; 
and Professor Itoyle seems unacquainted with 
any wild station for it in the Himalaya regions. 
Cashmere is the most likely to be the country 
whence it spraug ; for it seems to be the mother 
of many of our other cultivated fruits, and has 
from time immemorial been famous for the ex¬ 
cellence and abundance of its melons, which 
form a staple article of the food of the inhabi¬ 
tants. —Eng. Cgc. p. 252. In Ajmeer, two 
delicious small varieties of Melon grow wild in 
Marwar, Beekaneer and Jassnlmeer: they are 
veiy small and high flavored, and are exported 
as delicacies. They probably are the Cucumis 
madraspatanus {Hind. Bungunuk) and the Cu- 
cumis turbinatus {Hind. Kackari).— Irvine. Med. 
Top. p. 209. 

(2994) CUCMIS MOMORDICA. 

Phoont, Tooti, Hind. 

Cultivated and wild at Ajmere in the rains.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 210. 


MURICATUS. Klein. 

Kurkotakie, Sans. 


(2995) CUCUMIS 

Cacary kai, Tam. 

Mooloo Doaa Kaia, Tel, 

The natives make this species of Cucumber 
into curries and other dishes .—Jimtie p. 236. 

(2996) CUCUMIS P8EUDO-OOLOCYN- 
THIS, Royle. Plains ofnorthem India,where it 
is called “ Indrayun,” and “ Bisloombhee.” The 
fruit is sirailar in quality tdctflocynth, and is sub¬ 
stituted in northern India fbethe true article. 
On application to Dehlee for specimens of the 
Bislombhee, Dr. O’Shaughnessy was favoured by 
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cucumis umiasiMus. 

Dr. Macintosh, and subsequently byDr. Ran- 
ken, with fruitk which corresponded mevery res¬ 
pect with the description and characters of the 
real colocynth. Dr. Burn’s specimens were also 
identical with the. tarue article, though called “ In* 
drayun” and “ Bislombhee.” There can be no 
doubt thSn, and taking into account moreover 
the extreme cheapness of the dried fruit in the 
Bazars, that the real colocynth exists in the Doab 
and Guzerat, and is called by the names applied 
by Dr. Boyle, to his Pseudo -co lory tit kin. But it 
is also equally evident that Dr. Hoyle’s article is 
a peculiar species, (terhaps more abundant than 
the genuine kiml.— O'Shaughnetsy, p. 345. 


(29»f) CUCUMIS SATIVUS. Linn. Cucum¬ 


ber. 

Vnllerikai, Tam. 
Kuukurie, Dlk. 
Dosakaia Tel. 


Caukreecoy, Mal. 
'riiiiitioon, Malay, 
Moot ml la, Sans. 


The Cucumber, lias rough stems bearing ten¬ 
drils ;— Eng. Cyc. page 252. Cucumis sativus, 
and its varieties are said to be an unwholesome 
vegetable for delicate constitutions : raised from 
seed which should be two or three years old, 
sown where intended to fruit, requires a free rich 
soil. English varieties should be trained on trel¬ 
lises ; when the shoots are 2 feet in length the 
points should be pinched off to cause them to 
branch, used in salads and pickles ; sown after 
the rains are over at Madras, in January, Feb. and 
March.— Jaffrey. Cucumbers, Cucumis sativus 
and utilissimus, are consumed in immense quan¬ 
tities, by the Kareus and Burmans, who seem to 
prefer them when large and yellow, rather than 
pluck them when green and tender.— Mason. 


(2998) CUCUMIS TUBEKOSUS, Heyne. 

Adulaykai, also Nellay pcekoo. Tam, | Cnsarakaia, Tel. 

This is a pot vegetable not much in request, it 
is eaten by the common people, who make it into 
curry.— Ainslie, p. 336. 

(2999) CUCUMIS USITATA. 

Vellaree-kai, Tam. 

Cucumber is commonly cultivated by the na¬ 
tives and eaten when ripe as a desert. Cucumis 
sativuz and utillissimus are also cultivated to a 
great extent and generally eaten green, without 
any preparation whatever: the countiy cucumber 
is very bitter at both ends, these should be cut 
off before preparing for salad: probably the above 
are only varieties of each other.— Jeffrey. 

(3000) CUCUMIS UTILISSIMUS. 

Kaakour, kurktoe, Beno, J • Kakni, kokri. Hind. 

The powder of the toasted seeds is described 
as a powerful diuretic, and serviceable in promot¬ 
ing the passage of sand or gravel.— O’Shaugh- 
nessy, page 343. O. uitiwimm, is an annual and 
native of the higher-cultivated lands of India, but 
generally found in a cultivated state.— Eng. Cyc. 
page 252. 


CUCURBFEACEiE OB GOUBDS. 


(3001) CUG¥BBITACEJ1 cm GOUBDS. 
This natural order -d^tjier Vegetable Kingdom, 
are herbaceous, irariujrii very rarely perennial 
plants. The fruit varies much in size, form, 
and external characters, but is generally fleshy 
within, and its pulp is often so saturated with 
water that it cannot be dried. The roots erf most 
of the order contain starchy often associated with 
an acrid poisonous matter, which can be separat¬ 
ed by washing the powdered root with water, 
in which the acrid matter dissolves, while the 
starch is left. The seeds of most of the order 
are of a mild sweet taste, give good emulsions 
with water, and yield a fixed oil by expression. 
Few of the plants of this order are indigenous 
in Europe. In tropical countries this order 
gives the inhabitants a large portion of their 
food, which it often affords of the finest quali¬ 
ty in the most, arid deserts or on barren swamps 
and islands. In Persia, China and Cashmere 
they are cultivated on the lakes, on the floating 
collections of weeds common in these localities ; 
in India, they are everywhere abundant, either 
in the wild or cultivated state. In the East we 
find the genera Lngenaria, cucumis ; Luffa ; 
Bryonia *, Momordica ; Trichosanthes, and muri- 
cia, and the following is a list of the chief Diete- 
tical species, (Itoyle, p. 219.) 


Cucurbita Pepo. (pumpkin,) 


• Citrullus, 


Benincasa cerilVra,. 

Cucumis Alelo (melon.) 

C. madaraapatensis,. 

C. patcscens,. 

C. momordica, ... . 

C. lativus : cucumber,.. 

C. utilissimus,. 

LufTa pen tamlra,. 

-acutansula, . 

Momordica charantia,. 

Tricbo»anthes anguina, ... 

•amnmmmmmmmmmmmmm dlOlCE, ... 
■■■ mw .■ cucuraerina, 


r meeina Kuddoo. The seeds of 
J these yield oil by expres- 

I sion, avid are considered 

L “ cooling medicine.” 
Turbooz. A variety, Tentsee. 
IVetha. 

{ lvurbooza, Seeds oily, and rea¬ 
dily become rancid, 
lloxb. J?T lad. iii. p. 723. 
f Wild, common near Saharun- 
. j pore, becomes aromatic on 
l ripening. 

Phoot. 

{ Kheera. Fruits contain su¬ 
gar, seed yields a mild oil. 
Kukree. 

Gfaia. 

Kaleetori. 

fKurelia, fruit slightly bitter 
I and tonic* 

Chuchinga. 

Palwal. 

J unglee-chuchinga. 


— O'Shauyhties$y y p. 351. 

According to Dr. Hunter, the Cticurbitacea f or 
the Cucumber and Melon tribe, which are so ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in all tropical countries as 
food for the natives, abound in fibres of great 
length. Indeed, many of the plants which are 
cultivated in fields or gardens would yield fibre 
in considerable quantities, which would be useful 
to the paper-maker, instead of being wasted or 
burnt. Of these we may instance, among tlie 
large family called the plant called 

Jerusalem artichoke, the stems ^ vmich abound 
in fibtt&i So probably does at# the Extensively 
[cultivated Cart&avm or Saffi 
I Plants, page 301. 
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CUCURBITA LAGEJfARIA. 

(8008) CUCURBITA AptANTIA* the 
Qrange-Gourd, is rattor^iore tender then the 
Other apeciea,-rr|^y^r i C 3^yy e 253. . • > 


(8003) C 


ClTRULLUS. Lin. 


CUMBI. 

China the dried lxtftla-gourd are tied to the hacks 
of children on hoard the boats, to assist them iu 
Heating if theyahoold unluckily fall overhoard. 
(3006) CUCURBITA MAXIMA. 


Water Melon. 

Pitchec pull urn, Tam. 

Tur boose, HtNp. & Puk. 
Beleekhzickec, Arab, 


i 

Hiaduoanch, Pers. 
Darbnjee, Tel 
M andekee, Malay. 


Its deeply-lobed and gashed leaves, and its 
round fruit, with a spotted rind and a cold wat¬ 
ery pink or white flesh in which lie a number of 
black seeds, sufficiently mark this species, which 
is most extensively cultivated all over India and 
the tropics of Africa and America, and generally 
iu hot countries, hut which is of no value iu the: 
north of Europe, where high flavour is required 
more than cooling properties. This plant serves 
ljoth for food, drink, and physic to the Egypti¬ 
ans. It is eaten iu abundance during the season, 
which is from May to July. It is the only me¬ 
dicine the common people use in urdent fevers; 
it is gathered when ripe or almost decaying; the 
juice is ^expressed, and mixed with sugar and 
rose-water. It is generally considered to be the 
Melon of the Jews mentioned in many parts of 
the Bible.— Engl. Cgc. page 253. In India, 
the water melon is cultivated in river beds, 
and in alluvial deposits of lakes, tanks, &c. 
where abundance of water can be had ; used as 
a dessert.— Jaffrey. 

(3004) CUCURBITA IIISPIDA, Thuub. 
Red Pumpkin. 

Poosnikai, Tam. I Goomadiksiia, Tel. ’ 

Mitta kuddoo, Due. ( 

This grows in great abundance in the Te- 
nasserim province and is a pot vegetable much 
and justly esteemed both by Europeans and 
Natives. ’ There is a variety of the Poosnikai, 
called by the Tamools, Kaliana Poosnikai, which 
is white and which, from old custom and 
religious rite, must make a dish at every Malabar 
marriage dinner: it is supposed to ensure pros¬ 
perity to the wedded pair.— Ainslie, p. 244. 


(3005) CUCURBITA LAGENARIA. Lin. 
Whit* Pumpkin. 

Chooray kai, Tam. Anapakaia, Tel. 

Kurreaknddoo, Duk. Labo ainbon, Malay. 

Tomra kadoo, Hini». Belaachora, Hokt. Mai. 

There are several varieties of this which are 
eaten by the natives dressed in different ways.— 
Ainslie, p. 238. Long, white gourds are hol¬ 
lowed out and made into rafts for passing rivers 
ou. The large round kind are used for making 
a kind of stringed intrument called iu Tamools 
Kinnayrie; and are hepce termed Kinnayrie 
Chooraykai. A linger and «narjrow sort are em¬ 
ployed in making the wind instruments called in 
Tamool Maghadie with which the snake-men 
(Pamoo Poodarer, Tam.) entice snakes from their 
holes.— Ainslie' s Materia Medica, p. 172. In 


Poosheehy-kai and kceray, TaM. 

Gucurbita maxima, the common large Gourd, 
red Gourd, or Squash Gourd, lia3 cordate leaves, 
very rugged hispid petioles.— Engl. Cyc. page 
253. Fruit roundish, generally cultivated, the 
leaves make excellent greens, and the fruit is 
used for various culinary purposes; require 
good soil and abundance of water. In Tenas- 
serim this species of large pumpkin or gourd, 
is a common vegetable seen on the tables of 
Europeans. “ When boiled,” says Wight, it 
resembles in taste a fine, tender carrot.” 

(3007) CUCURBITA MELOPEPO. 

Khukoor, Hind. 

Squash Gourd, has cordate obtuse leaves, 
somewhat 5-lobed.— Engl. Gyc. page 253. This 
is cultivated over the houses in the rains. In 
Bengal it is called Suphura-koomra.— deni. Med. 
Top. page 200. 

(300S) CUCURBITA OVIFERA, Egg-Bear¬ 
ing Gourd, or Vegetable Marrow, Sheeinay-poos- 
lieeny-kai, Tam. Probably introduced, said to 
be indigenous at Astraclian; an excellent vegeta¬ 
ble ; of easy culture in good rich soil. One of 
the most wholesome of the cucumber tribe,— 
Jaffery. 

( 3009 ) CUCURBITA PEPO. Pumpkin. 

Koomroo, Kudiina, IIinu. 

Large and small varieties much cultivated : the 
Kudiina is a sweet kind, Petha is the long 
white variety.— deni. Med. Top. p. 209. G. 
Pepo, the Pumpkin, has cordate obtuse leaves. 
— Engl. Gyc. page 258. 

(3010) CUDBEAR, is a powder used in dye¬ 
ing violet, purple, or crimson; it is procured 
from the Lichen tarlaricm, a plant found in Ice¬ 
land. Its colors are not durable when it is em¬ 
ployed alone, and it is therefore used as a body 
to other expensive dyes, as indigo, cochineal, &c. 
making them more lively. It is used but little 
by the Chinese, and the demand in that market 
is not great.— Compendious Description. 

(3011) CULLENEA EXCELSA. Bomba- 
CE.'E, 1761. 

Malay konjie marum, Tam. 

A very large and tall tree, trunk straight, 
from 60 to 80 feet high. Wood white, rather 
open grained, apparently not very good, but 
the outside sap-wood only was examined. 
Under the microscope its longitudinal section is 
very peculiar; altogether such as I have not 
elsewhere observed.— Wight, 

(3012) CUMBI : Gardenia Lucida. 

Dikamiliie, Dux. Gtfz. 4 Combi-piaia. 

Hum. I 

A strong disagreeable smelling .. gum-resin; 
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CUMIN SEED. CUPEESSUS FUNEBRIS. 


procurable in most Indian bazars. It is much 
used by native doctors as an external application, 
when dissolved in spirits, for cleaning foul ul¬ 
cers. It is now usedby some/ European practi¬ 
tioners in cases of worms in Children.— Faulkner. 

(3013J CUMBLY. Gongali, Tel. 

Cumblies are woven in almost every district 
of India, of the wool of the country which is 
spun by hand. The yarn is sized with the juice 
of the common squill; the woof is beaten with 
a hand, batten (in the way that sailors adopt in 
forming mats for defending the rigging) no reed 
being used : A finer description of cumbly of 
which the Sepoy cloaks were made is manufac¬ 
tured at Bellary or in its neighbourhood.— Rohde 
M.S.S. Cumblies are manufactured chiefly in 
Mysore and the Bellary district. The former are 
of superior qualities, in black and white colours 
and are sold at from Hu pees 25 to 100 each; 
ordinary sizes 4 to 20 Us each. Bellary cumblies 
are well made but are not of so high value as 
those of the Mysore District, they are G cubits 
long by 3. 

(3014) CUMINUM CYMINUM, (Cumin) 
Kufuvov ijfiepov, Doiscor. Kumoon, Zeera suited 
—Upper Egypt, Ethiopia. Cyininum or Cu- 
minum, a genus of plants belonging to the na¬ 
tural order Umbellifera. C. Cgminnm, the Cumin, 
is a 4 >lant of annual duration, found wild in 
Egypt and Syria, and cultivated from time im¬ 
memorial for the sake of its agreeable, aromatic 
fruit, which, like that of Caraway, Dill, Anise, 
&c. possess well-marked stimulating and carmi¬ 
native properties.— Ear/. Cyc. page 274. Its 
fruits resemble others of the order in stimulant 
and stomachic properties, aud are used in a sti¬ 
mulating plaster. They yield a large quantity 
of essential oil, of a yellow colour, lighter than 
water.— O' Shaughnessy, p. 367. Cumin is said 
to be employed in flavouring Dutch cheese. The 
fruits are carminative, but the smell is disagree¬ 
able. They are chiefly used in veterinary sur¬ 
gery. Combined with resin they make a warm 
stimulating plaster.— Eng. Ogc. p. 275. 

(3015) CUMIN SEED. 

Kemun, Akab. Cumino, It. 

Jeera-Suffeid, Beng. Jintaii, Mai. 

•Tceraga, Can. Zeera sufleid, Pkrs. 

Dooroo, Cvng. Cmniuho Port. 

Kummen, Dan. .Timka, Ajaji, Sans. 

Komyn, Dut. (.'ornitid, Sp. 

Cumin, Fa. Siragum, Tam. 

Kumin, Gee. Gilakara, Tel. 

Jeera-Suffeid, Gue. Hind. 

Are of an ash-gray colour, oval, linear, flat on J 
one side, convex and striated on the other; having ] 
a strong peculiar smell, and a bitter,acrid, aromatic 
taste. They are used as an ingredient in curries, 
uud also in medicines.— Faulkner. Cuminum Cy- 
nunum, Linn. Common Cumin. Cumin (kumoon of 
the Arabs) is probably a native of Asia, and was 
made known to the Greeks from Egypt. It is 


extensively cultivated w |he. East, but has long 
been introduced into.thedituth of Europe. Eng¬ 
land is chiefly suppE^. Jjijcily and.Malta. 
Cumin seeds, or richer ..,1^%;^. of .»light- 
brown colour. The odour is aromatic,, depend¬ 
ent on the volatile oil which is stored up in the 
seed-coat. Taste warm, bitterish, and aromatic, 
but not so agreeable as anise. The albumen is 
insipid. 16 cwts. of the fruit yield about 44 
lbs. of the oil, which has a Sp. Gr. 0;945, pale 
yellow colour and is limpid, of a disagreeable 
smell and acrid taste. It. is a stimulant Car¬ 
minative used as a Condiment in India. ’ Seldom 
used in medicine. Dose gr. xv.—oz. Dr. J?or- 
inerly much employed as an external application 
in Emplastrutn and Cataplnsma Cumini, and by 
Jews in the process of circumcision.— Royle- 
This pleasant tasted aromatic seed is particularly 
prized by the Mahometans, who season their 
cakes with it. Dr. Ainslie thought that much 
of what is used in this province was brought from 
China, it also comes occasionally to India from 
the Gulph of Persia.— Ainslie , Mat. Med. p. 266. 

(3016) CUNG-QUA. The Cungqua, is a 
resting place for travellers, or rather for officers of 
Government in Lew Chew. The Cung-qua corres¬ 
ponds very nearly to the Turkish Khan, except 
that, being used only by persons of some consider¬ 
ation it is flu* more neat and elegant in every res¬ 
pect. The house resembled a private dwelling of 
the better class.— American Expedition to Japan, 
page 189. 

(3017) CUNNIN GH AMI A LANCEOLATA. 
In this region 1 met with no plants which I had 
not seen before in other parts of the country. I ob¬ 
served this, the lance leaved pine, in great abund¬ 
ance ; indeed, this species and the more common 
Pinus sinensis are almost the only trees of any 
size which grow in this mountainous district. The 
natives amongst these hills were much surprised 
at the sight of a foreigner, and came crowding 
from all quarters to see me ; they were however 
much more civil and respectful than their coun¬ 
trymen in the low-lands and at Foo-Chow.— 
Fortune's Wanderings , p. 38. 

(3018) CUPIIEA, Lythraceac. This genus 
of plants is rather pretty ; the flowers being pur¬ 
ple, scarlet aud red, are grown from seed and by 
cuttings in tolerable light soil.— -Riddell. 

(3019) CUPEESSUS, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Coniferse. — Engl. 
Cyc.p. 257. 

(3020) CUPEESSUS FUNEBKIS". He 
funereal cypress. But the most beautiful tree, says 
Fortune, found in this district of Chinaisn species 
of weeping cypress, which I bad never met 
with in any other part of China, and which was 
quite new to me. It was daring om of my daily 
rambles that I saw the first specimen. About 
half a mile distant from where I was, I observed 
a noble-looking fir-tree, about sixty feet in height. 
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CUPRESSUS 8EMPERVIRENS. CURCUMA. ANfiUSTIFOLIA. 


having a stem as straight as the Norfolk Island 
pine, and weeping branches like the wHlow of 
8t< Helena. Its, branches grew at first at right 
angles to the main stem, then described a grace¬ 
ful curve upwards, and bent again at their points. 
From these main branches others long and slend¬ 
er hung down perpendicularly, and gave the 
whole tree a weeping and graceful form. It re¬ 
minded me of some of those large and gorgeous 
chandeliers, sometimes seen in theatres and 
public halls in Europe. Its stem was perfectly 
straight, like Oryptomeria, and its leaves were 
formed like those of the well-known arbor-vita?, 
only much more slender and graceful.— Fortune’s 
Tea District, p. 61 and 62. 

(3021) CUPRESSUS GLAUCA. 

Purus, Duk. 

This is a tall, elegant, and graceful tree, well 
adapted for border walks in a garden, being 
always green, and a favorite with the Natives. 
It grows easily, and is generally planted alter¬ 
nate^ Villi Areca. Slips, if taken oil' before the 
commencement of the rain3, and planted in beds 
shaded from the sun, take root; each slip should 
be six inches apart, and if common care is used, 
one-fourth of the plants will strike and grow. 
After that they may be put out in nursery beds, 
at the distance of one foot from each other, until 
required for transplanting, to where they are to 
remain.— Riddell. 

(3022) CUPRESSUS HORTZONTALIS, the 
Spreading Cypress, is a handsome species.— 
Engl. Ogc. p. 258. 

(3023) CUPRESSUS LUSITANICA, the 
Cedar of Goa, differs from the two preceding in 
its much freer mode of growth, and in its leaves 
having a singularly glaucous colour.— Engl. Cyc. 
page 258. 

(3024) CUPRESSUS PENDULA, Drooping 
cypress, Gha cedar. South of Europe, fruits 
formerly deemed astringent, and much used in 
medicine, now obsolete. The oriental physicians 
used to send their patients labouring under lung 
diseases to breathe the air of Candia, where the 
cypress was abundant, in the persuasion that 
the emanations were particularly wholesome.— 
O'Shaugbnessg, page 621. 

(3025) CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS, 
Evergreen cypress, Suroo and Bhvjr-ul-hueyat , or 
the tree of life. Hind. Sarass, Its berries and 
leaves are popularly deemed a panacea for all 
diseases— O’M. page 621. Cupressus Semper-i 
virens is found in gardens at Ajmeer and Ketah. 
— Qen. Med. Top. p. 206, The Cypress is a 
native of the warmer part? of Europe, but has 1 
long since been transferred to gardens for the 
sajee erf its deep evergreen branches and leaves. 
— Eng. Ogc. page 258. 


(3026) CUPRESSUS TORULOSA, which 
stood promineutly out from amongst the other 
trees, and a distinct variety of the same species, 
was said to be from Cashmere.-— Fortunes’ Tea 
Districts, page 364* ' 

(3027) CURCULIGO ORCHIOID^S : Roxb. 
Nelepannay Hoot. 

Nelepanay kelunjj, Tam. I Nelatatie gudda, Tel. 

Siah .Mooslie, Duk. | Moossulic, Sams. 

This tuberous and wrinkled root is in a slight 
degree bitter and mucilaginous to the taste, it is 
prescribed in electuary.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 94. 

(3028) CURCUMA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Zingiberacerc. It lias the 
tube of the corolla gradually enlarged upwards j 
I the limb 2-lipped, each lip 3-parted; the single 
filament broad ; the anther incumbent, with 
two spurs at the base; the style capillary ; the 
capsule 3-celled ; the seeds numerous, arillate. 
The species are stemless plants with tuberous 
roots ; the flowers are of a dull yellow colour, 
surrounded by bracteohc.— Engl. Ogc. p. 261. 

(3029) CURCUMA AM ADA, “ Mango gin¬ 
ger.” Vera. Amada, Jieng. Roxb. i. p. o3. A 
native of Bengal. The name of mango-ginger is 
given to this root from its peculiar smell while 
fresh. It is a gentle stimulant, but. now only 
used as an article for seasoning food.— O’Sfumgh- 
nessg, page 649. Mango-Ginger, has few-flower¬ 
ed central spikes ; the tubers horizontal, psflmate, 
of a deep orange colour inside; leaves radical 
bifarious, petioled above their sheaths, lanceolate, 
cuspidate, smooth on both sides, from 6 to 18 
inches long by 3 to 6 inches broad. This plant 
is a native of Bengal, and is called in Ben¬ 
galee, Amada.— Engl. Cyc. page 261. 

(3030) CURCUMA AN GUSTI FOLIA. 

Tikor, Hind. I Curcuma angustifoiia var. 

Kuoay kalung, Mai, ROxb. 

O. angustifoiia , with stalked, narrow, lanceolate 
leaves, is a native of the forests of India, from the 
banks of the Sone to Nagpore. Its tubers, which 
are found at the end of fleshy fibres which meet 
together, forming a crown, yield an excellent ar¬ 
row-root, which is that met with in the markets 
of Benares.— Eng. Cgc. page 261. Kooay, or 
Cooa kalung is the name given to this valuable 
root, on the Malabar coast, where the natives 
prepare from it a substance so like their arrow- 
root, both in appearance and virtues that it is diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish the one from the other.— Aim- 
lie, p. 249. Curcuma angustifoiia grows wild in 
all the hilly parts of the Deccan, and i> used by 
the natives for food. The tubers should be plant¬ 
ed in a good rich soil, about-one foot apart, just 
before the rainy season; and taken up as soon as 
the leaves are dry. Rats, porcupines, and w>ild 
hogs, are very detractive to it, both when first 
planted, and also when ripe. Such tubers as are 
required for seed should be kept in a dry place 
in sand. It is very common in India; the roots 
are used in the Benares district for the manufec- 
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CURCUMA LONGA. , CURCUMA RUBESCENS. 


( 


tare of arrow root.—649. 
East India arrowroot G pro^red^Mi part from 
Curcuma angustifolia, knaw j^^pM i% A ,as Tikoor 
in the East, and a similar is yield* 

ed by C. Zerumbet, C. rubesoBnfij'W leucorrhiza 
and Alpinia Galanga, the Galangale root of com¬ 
merce. C. angustifolia grows abundantly on the 
Malabar coast, aud is cultivated about the dis¬ 
trict of Patna, Sagur and the south-west frontier, 
Mysore, Vizagapatam and Ganjara, Cochin and 
Tcllicherry. It was discovered but a few years 
ago growing wild in the forests, extending from 
the banks of the Sone to Nagpore. The par¬ 
ticles of East India arrowroot are very unequal in 
size, but on the average are larger than those of 
West India arrowroot.— Simmoudu' Comml. Pro¬ 
ducts, page 351. Arrowroot (East Indian) 
from the Curcuma Montana and Angustifolia 
from Travancore, Cochin and Canara, is a 
starch which has been prepared in large quantities 
on the Western (’oast for many years, where 
the farina is extracted from the pendnlous 
tubers of these aud other species of Curcuma, 
and this excellent substitute for the West Indian 
article, might be produced in large quantities 
all over the Peninsula. The method of pre¬ 
paring the arrowroot is substantially the same 
from whichever plant it is extracted. The com¬ 
mercial value of the East Indian farina, is very 
much*bclow that of the Maranta arrowroot. It 
is less used as an article of diet, but is largely 
bought by the starch makers of London. Hoots 
of kntchoora, a general name given to the genus 
Curcuma were sent bv l)r. Lovell, Sholaporc, 
to the Madras Exhibition of 1855, as well 
as arrowroot manufactured from them by 
the Chinese prisoners at Mahableshwur Ilills 
under the superiutendance of Dr. Winchester— 
the article is sold at 4 annas per pound, giving a 
good profit—it is of good quality, and is a 
staple food of the Hill people. The roots appear 
to be those of Curcuma montana. “ Roxburgh.” 
The jury awarded Houorable Mention for this 
interesting contribution.— M. E. J. It. 

(3031) CURCUMA LEUCORRHIZA. Roxb. 
i. p. 30. 


Tikor, IIind. and Bung. 

Common in Behar; horizontal tubers long 
and straight, colour very pale yellow—the tubers 
yield abundance of fine nutritious fecula.— O'Sh. 
p. 649. C. leucorrhiza grows in the forests of 
Behar, where it is called Tikor. It has remark¬ 
ably long tubers, often a foot in length, of a pale 
yellow inside, and they produce an excellent ar¬ 
row-root.— Eng. Ggc. p. 261. 

(3032) CURCUMA LONGA. Lin. Willd. 
Turmeric. Roxb. FI. Ind. j. p. 33. 


Huldi, Bkng. 

Munjil, Tam. 

Hnldie, Duk. and HiND 
Zireood, Arab. 
Zirdehoobeh, PERS. 

>r.A . ’ 


Coon he t, Malay. 
Passoopoo, Tel. 

Manjella cua, Hoar. Mal. 
Haradul, Guz. 

Haridra, Sans. 


Tubers deep orange inside, bitter and aroma¬ 


tic. The colouring matter of the dried root is 
bright yellow, soluble in alcohol and water, and 
changed to a deep red by alkalies. .White paper 
dyed by an alcoholic tincture of turmeric is a 
very sensitive test for alkalies.-— ($£kaugknesey, 
p. 649. This is used by the Dyers in dyeing 
yellow and green. With it in conjunction with 
lime juice, the Hindoos of the sqpt of Vishnoo 
prepare their yellow Tiroochooraum, with which 
they make the perpendicular mark on their fore¬ 
heads.— Ain's. Mat. Med. p. 203. 0. longa, the 

common Turmeric, is cultivated all over India, 
and is used as a condiment and for dyeing. Tli§ 
root is divided into several fleshy fingers, of an 
oblong form, and as thick as the thumb. The 
leaves spring at once from the crown of the root, 
have a lanceolate figure, sheathe each other at 
the base, are about a foot long, and produce 
from their centre a short thick leafy spike, in the 
axil of whose bracts are seated the inconspicuous, 
pale, cream-coloured flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
gives the following account of the manner in 
which the plant is cultivated. “The ground 
must be rich, friable, and so high as not to be 
drowned in the rainy seasons, such as the Ben¬ 
galees about Calcutta call Danga. It is often 
planted on land where sugar-cane grew the pre¬ 
ceding year, and is deemed a meliorating crop. 
The soil must be well ploughed and cleared of 
weeds, &c. It is then* raised in April and May, 
according as the rains begin to fall, into ridges, 
nine or ten inches high, and eighteen or twenty 
broad, with intervening trenches, nine or ten 
inches broad. The cuttings or sets, namely, 
small portions of the fresh root, are planted on 
the tops of the ridges, at about eighteen inches 
or two feet asunder. One acre requires about 
nine hundred such sets, and yields in December 
and January about two thousand pounds weight 
of the fresh root.”— Eng. Ggc. page 261. 

(3033) CURCUMA RUBESCENS. Roxb. 
i. p. 28. Tikor, Beng. 

A native of Bengal: the root is highly aroma¬ 
tic, but its chief use is for the preparation of 
Tikor —a very fine fecula, like arrow root. This, 
in Travancore, constitutes an important article of 
food.— O'ShaugJinessg, page 649. C. rubescens 
has lateral spikes, the tubers pearl-coloured in¬ 
side ; the leaves bifarious, broad-lanceolate, cus¬ 
pidate, smooth, strongly marked with parallel 
veins, of a unifonn dark green, with the nerves 
or ribs red ; 12 to 24 inches long, 5 or 6 inches 
broad; the scape9 invested with several dark; 
reddish sheaths. It is a native of Bengal; A^l 
the parts of the plant have a pleasant, aromatic 
smell when the plant is bruised. The pendulous 
tubers of this and several other species of Cur¬ 
cuma yield starch, and are employe# Uy the na¬ 
tives for preparing arrow root. . In Travancore 
it forms the principal diet of the natives— Eng. 
Cgc. page 261. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

(3034) CURCUMA ZEDOARIA. Roxb. i. 
p. 23. 

. ttun hoUic:, Bend. | Judwar, Arab. 

A native of Bengal and China. This is the 
round zedoary , all kinds of which resemble 
gingers in their medicinal qualities, but are in¬ 
ferior to it in strength and agreeableness of fla¬ 
vour.— O'Shaughnewj , page 649. O. zedoaria, 
Broad-leaved Turmeric, has the spikes lateral; 
biennial tubers, which are yellow internally ; the 
leaves petioled, broad-lanceolate, entire, under¬ 
neath covered with soft sericeous down. This 
is the Zedoaria rotunda of the shops. Fee has 
confounded this plant with Kmmpferia rotunda , 
whifeh has no sensible properties resembling the 
plant in question. The tubers of this plant are 
aromatic, and are used by the Hindoos not only 
as a stimulating condiment and a medicine, but 
as a perfume. Its sensible properties are very 
like those of ginger but not so powerful. It is 
employed in life East, in cases of disease, as colic, 
cramp, torpor, &c. where stimulants arc indicat¬ 
ed. The Zedoary is used under same circum¬ 
stances. The roots of both these plants are im¬ 
ported into Europe, but are not used extensively. 
0. Zedoaria is a native of Bengal, China, and 
various other parts of Asia, and of the Asiatic 
Islands.— Eng. Cyc. page 261. 

(3035) CURCUMA ZERUMBET. (Roxb. 
El. Ind. i. p. 20.) * 

Kuchoora. Slioothee, Hind. & Beng. 

A native of the East Indies, found at Chitta¬ 
gong, stemless, roots palmate and tuberous, pale 
yellow internally, smell pleasant and cainphor- 
like, taste aromatic and bitterish. This is the 
long zedoary of pharmacy.— O' Shaughnessy, page 
648. V. zerumbet , zedoary, has lateral spikes, 
the tubers palmate pale straw-coloured; the 
leaves from 4 to 6 together, with a long somewhat 
winged petiole, with a dark purple cloud running 
(low the centre; the flowers shorter than the 
bracteoloe; the embroyo truncate, nearly as long as 
the seed, the upper half lodged in the vitellus, 
the lower half in the perispenn. This plant is 
the zedoaria longa of the shops, and a native 
of the East Indies and Java.— Eng. Cyc. page 
261. 

( 3036 ) CURIOSITIES. Under this general 
term are included a great variety of articles pur¬ 
chased by those who visit China as articles pecu¬ 
liar to the cotfntry. It is impossible to particularize 
them, as they consist chiefly of such things as 
please the fancy, and are for the most part pro¬ 
cured for ornament’s sake. Vases, pots, jars, 
cups, ornamental screens, plates, boxes, &c. made 
of copper, iron, silver, pd*celaia, stone, lackered 
ware or wood, of every ■shape, sfee, and variety of 
workmanship, rings, stands and pedestals, lan¬ 
terns, scrolls, &c. &c. constitute most of the arti¬ 
cles sent abroad as curiosities. The number of 
shops iu Canton where they arc sold offers the 


CURRY POWDER. 

purchaser an extensive choice. It is impossible 
to ascertain'the amount, but it .is probably over 
$20,000 annually, 

(3037) CURRYtNO OF LEATHER. This is 
an art but little practiced among Natives of India. 
The Ch ticklers by whom every operationisponduct- 
ed, from the skinning of the beast to the binding of 
a pair of shoes, shaves the hide or skin down 
with his knife; beats it and rubs it with his maul 
and blackens it with iron liquor to which plan¬ 
tain root and conjee water are sometimes added : 
sometimes a little lamp oil is used .—Rohde M.S.S. 

(3038) CURRY POWDER. Take of pow¬ 
dered turmeric 22 tea spoonfuls ; red dried chil¬ 
lies or Cayenne pepper, 8 Ditto, Coriander seed. 
Cummin seed, dried cassia leaves (tejpat), each 
twelve tea-spoonfuls aiul mix together. The 
curry powders of India are articles of con¬ 
siderable commercial traffic; 32,550 cwt. of curry 
stuff’ was imported into Ceylon, chiefly from 
India, in 1851.— Sinmouds. 


INGREDIENTS FOR GURRY STUFF. 


Kalivc Name. 
Sont'. 

Seetul chcenee gach. 

Eelachie 

Luoong. 

Jawntric. 

Jauphiill. 

Kulinic (larel)iuic. 
Dliuniiia or Kotiincar. 
Zecnt 


Kali mirchie. 
ltai. 

Lai mirchie. 

Huldic. 

jVlaytu*. 

Lassun. 

Sont 
Udruck. 
Kliush khnsh. 
Pipcl. 

Hing. 

Chiroujii. 

Madam. 

Narcl. 

Nem uck. 


English. 
Anise seed. 
Allspice. 
Cardamom. 
Cloves 
M ace. 
Nutmeg. 
Cimtainom. 
Coriander. 
Cummin seed. 
Mlack pepper. 
Mustard seed. 
Chillies. 
Turmeric. 
Fenugreek. 

Garlic. 

Ginger, dry. 
Ginger, green. 
Poppy seed. 
Long pepper. 
Assahetida. 
Chironjie nut. 
Almond. 
Coeoanut. 

Salt. 


Jiolanical . 
Pirnpinella Anisum. 
Myrtus Pimenta. 
Klettaria Cardamom uni. 
Eugenia Cnryophyllata. 
Myristiea Moschata. 

Go. Do. 

Latinis Cinnamomum. 
Coriandrum Sativum. 
Cuminiim Oyininum. 
Piper Nigrum. * 
Sinapis Cliincnsis. 
Capsicum Krutescens. 
Curcuma longa. 
Trigonella Fuunum.-— 
Gnecuin. 

Alium Sativum. 

} Amomum Zingiber. 

Papaver Somniferum. 
Piper longuin. 

Ferula Assafcctida. 
Muehananiu X,atifolia. 
Amygdalis Communis. 
Cocos Nuc?Yera 


INGREDIENTS FOR MAKING A CURRY 


WITH MEAT, FOWL, OR FISH. 


Mirchie. 


llnldie. 

Dhunnia. 

Zeera. 

Elachie. 

Mvntic. 

Sont. 

Kali Mirchie. 

Nemuck. 

Laoong 

Jawatrie. 

Kuhnie Darchinie. 
Narel. 

Chironjie. 

Radam. 

Khush-klmsh. 

Peaz, 

Lussun. 

Am. 

Emlec. 

Lcemboo. 

Tyre. 

Ghee or Butter# three 


Turmeric, 
Coriander seed. 
Cummin seed, 
Cardamom seed, 
Fenugreek, 

Dry ginger, 
tek pepper. 


Chillies, dry or green, from six to twelve or 
more. 

one Tolah. 
one „ 
three Mashas. 

three \\ 
three „ 
one Tolah. 
two „ 
twelve,, 
one Masha, 
oue Tolali. 
eight „ 
six „ 
five „ 

^ ——-> . five „ 

Onions, a table-spoonful, sliced. 

Garlic, from one to three cloves. 

Mangoc, dried or green, a few slices. 
Tamarinds, fresh or salted, a small quan¬ 
tity. 1 

Lime juice, one dessert-spoonful. 

Curds, three table-spoonsful, 
table spoonsful. 


Black 
Salt, 

Cloves, 

Mace, v 
Cinnaraom, 
Coeoanut, 
Chironjie nuts, 
Almonds, 
Poppy seed, 


These are the quantities of the various articles 
to be used-in the preparation of a curry, bearing 
in mind it is unnecessary to use the whole of the 
spices together; or the mangoes, tamarinds, or 
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CU8CUS ROOT. 


CUTTEAMUNDOO. 


lime juice* neither the cocoanut with the almonds, 
and the ginger stay be omitted when- dry ripe 
chillies ■ are used, as likewise the cummin seeds 
with the ooriander, both of which are better for 
being roasted. Cocoanut milk is much used on 
the coast in forming the gravy to many curries, 
especiall/fish and prawns, as well as the oil fresh 
expressed from the nut when grated. If the 
curry is to be dry, the onions must be fried brown 
in ghee or butler, and the ingredients ground to 
a paste with water, mixed in the same, the 
meat, and fowl added, stirring the whole until 
the gravy and butter are absorbed. For a gra¬ 
vy curry, cut the meat or fowl into sliees, put 
the ghee into a stewpan over the fire with the 
sliced onions and dress them, then add the meat 
with the ground ingredients, and some water or 
broth, mix well together and let the whole sim¬ 
mer gently until the meat is properly done. 
Ohundoo is made with meat or fowl that has 
been previously dressed, it is to be minced up 
and added to chopped onions fried in ghee, with 
whole red chillies, and the other curry ingredients 
well mixed together; the frying is continued un¬ 
til the meat is perfectly brown, and the gravy 
quite absorbed. 



Salt in proportion to be added when using the 
curry stuff. The whole to be cleaned, dried, 
pounded, and sifted; then properly mixed together 
and put into bottles, well corked. A table¬ 
spoonful is sufficient for a chicken or fowl curry. 
— Riddell's Domestic Economy, p. 404. » 


(3089) CUSCUS ROOT. 
Bala, Duk. 

Cnacua, Useer, Guz. Hind. 
Khua, Pees. 


Viratara. Sans. 
Vittie vyr, Tam. 
Qooroo vayroo, Tel. 


This fragrant smelling root consists of many 
pere nnial , long, spongy, brown fibres, which are 


made into fans, ornamental baskets, mats for 
palkee tops, &c. Thirty-five species of this grass 
(Andropogon) are distinguished, and which are 
common in the low rich Boils of most parts of 
India. It is chiefly brought to Bombay from the 
Malabar Coast.— Faulkner. 

(3041)) CUSCUTA REFLEXA, Oonvolvula- 
CE.t:. H nidi- algusi-lutft, Deis. 

A parasite with filiform twining succulent 
stems, leafless, 3inooth, yellow ; flowers white.— 
Riddell. 

(3041) CUSTARD APPLE.* Anor.a squa¬ 
mosa.— Faulkner. 

(3042) CUSTOMS. 

Zakhat, Guz. | Gumnik, Mahsool, Peiis, 

Duties levied on commodities of importance.— 
Faulkner. 

(3043) CUSTOM HOUSE. 

Guinruck, Guz. Hind. Pehs. 

A term applied to the establishment by means 
of which the customs revenue is collected, and 
also to the building within which the business is 
i conducted.— Faulkner. 

I (3044) CUTTACK forests are composed of 
teak, sal, Sissoo, ebony, Pentaptera, Buchanania, 
and other trees of a dry soil, and that require a 
dry season alternating with a wet one. These 
are unknown in the * Chittagong forests, Avhieh 
have Jnrool, LageYslrremia Mesna, Dipterocarpi, 
nutmegs, oaks of several kinds, and many other 
trees not, known in the Cuttack forests, and all 
typical of a perennially humid atmosphere.— 
Hooker's Him. Jour. Vol. II. page 340. 

(3045) CUTTLE FISH, BONE OF. Sepia 
Octopoda. 

Kadileluooray, Tam. Samoodra nooroogoo, 

Diryu ka kuff, Duk. Tee. 

This is found on the coasts and used for rub¬ 
bing (low ii paiut &c. by the moochies ( Rohde's 
M.8.S.) ; also for the purpose of cleaning and po¬ 
lishing the surface of silver and other metals.— 
Aim. Mat. Med. p. 152. In Sepia officinalis 
the soft parts are supported by a firm calcareous 
bone, the well-known cuttle-bone of the shops, 
and iu all the naked Cephalopods (not including 
Ocythoe) now existing it would appear that some 
rudiment at least of a bony, horny, or cartilagi¬ 
nous support is to be found.— Engl. Cyc. p. 820. 

(3046) CUTTY, the term applied in Southern 
India to the Iron-bloom of native manufacture. 

(3047) CUTTEAMUNDOO, is the juice of 
the plant Akoo Chenroodoo or Euphorbia Cutti- 
mundoo, and is used in cementing iron. The 
“ Cutteamundoo” the juice of this, plant is 
used in cementing iron with other substances (the 
j blade and handle of a knife for instance), It is com¬ 
mon in the Northern Circars and is called Akoo 
Chenroodoo—which is described in Campbell's 
dictionary as “ Euphorbia Nerjifolia,” It is also 
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CYGAS ANGULATA. 

called Brnmha Cheraoodoo. Al the Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of 1855, Mr. Elliot exhibited 7 articles 
(basin, ewer, tumbler, &c.) made of Gutteammidoo 
gum, moulded with the hand, without any prepar¬ 
ation. The fresh juice is used as a vesicant, 
and also as a cement for fastening knife handles, 
Sic. For the introduction of this interesting sub¬ 
stance, a .medal was awarded to Mr. Elliot at the 
London Exhibition of 1851, and for the further 
application of it to useful purposes, the Ma¬ 
dras Jury awarded Honorable Mention. Several 
consignments have been made by Messrs. Healy 
and Lutrell, of Vizagapatam, and 2 cwts. were 
sent by request to Professor Solly, Society of Arts, 
London. The samples exhibited, illustrate the va¬ 
riety of uses to which this gum clastic may be ap- 
plied. At the same Exhibition, Major General 
Clarke forwarded from Jaulnah a Hydrocarbon, 
closely resembling Cutteamundoo gum, obtained 
from the “ Euphorbia iirncalli” which is how¬ 
ever .considerably different from Caoutchouc or 
Gutta Percha in its physical qualities, for this 
the Jury awarded Honorable Mention. Also Nur- 
singa Itow of Masulipatam forwarded two lumps 
of a similar substance obtained from “ Euphorbia 
neriifolia” to which the same remarks apply : the 
Jury awarded Honorable Mention.— M. E.J. It. 

(3048) CYCADACE.E, Cycads, the Cvcas 
Tribe, one of the natural orders of Gvmnosper- 
roous Plants. It is essentially characterised bv 

9/ 9* 

its trunk growing in a cylindrical unbranched 
manner, in consequence of the development of 
one terminal bud only, and by its dimeious flow¬ 
ers, of which the males at least grow in cones 
composed of pcllate scales. In one genus, 7a- 
mia, the female flowers also are disposed in the 
same manner. All the species contain starch, 
and from many it is separated and employed as 
an article of diet. The species of Encephalartos 
are called Kaffir-Bread. The seeds of Dion edule 
yield starch in Mexico. The same substance, 
under the name of sago, is obtained from species 
of Zamia in the Bahamas and other West India 
Islands ; in Japan from Cgcas rerolula ; and in 
the Moluccas and Southern India, the Cycas 
circinalis yields a coarse kind of flour. This 
species also yields a transparent gum. The 
order contains about fifty species. A fine 
collection of Cycadaoeous Plants exists in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. A unique collection 
of these plants has also been recently made 
by .the Rev. J. Yates of Lauderdale House, 
Highgate.— Engl. Cyc. page 265. 

(8049) CYCAS ANGULATA. The fruit forms 
the principal food of the Australian aborigines 
during a portion of the year. They cut it into 
thin slices, which are first dried, afterwards soak¬ 
ed in water, and finally packed up in sheets of 
tea-tree bark. In this condition it undergoes a 
species of fermentation ; the deleterious proper¬ 
ties of the fruit are destroyed, and a mealy sub- 


CYDONIA VULGARIS. 

stance with a musty flavor remains, which the 
blacks probably bake into cakes. They appear 
also to like the fruit of the 1 Pandmm, of which 
large quantities were found by Dr. Leiehardt in 
their camps, soaking in water, contained in ves¬ 
sels formed of stringy bark.— Si,mmonds. 

(3050) CYCAS CIRCINALIS. cfiiefly oc¬ 
curs in India and the Moluccas; said to 
yield a sago, also a gum like tragacanth.— O'Sh. 
page 622. It is a very handsome tree, in ap- 
jiearance resembling thePalm tribe,and is common 
from Tellicherry to the foot of the Ghauts. It 
is also common, in the Karen forests of Tenasse- 
rim.— Mason. 

(3051) CYCAS PECTINATA, is a Sago 
palm which grows in Sikkim, on the flats by 
the streams. Its stein is ten feet high, with a 
beautiful crown of foliage.— Hooker, Pol.i.p.l&l. 

(3052) CYCAS REVOLTJTA. A native of 
Japan; a kind of sago is said to be obtained 
from the cellular substance. The whole plant 
yields a copious mucilage, which hardens into a 
transparent gum.— O' Shaughnessy, page 622. 

(3053) CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. Primu- 
lace.e. This is a bulbous species of flowering 
plants thriving in a light vegetable mould and 
may be cultivated by it3 seed or tubers.— Riddell. 

(3054) C YCL ANT 1IER A J’E DAT A. Lilia- 
ce.e. This species of flowering plants is grown, 
and cultivated as the Cyclamen. — Riddell. 

(3055) CYAMOPSIS PSORALOLDES. Do- 

LICHOS FaB.EFOUMIS. 

Coothnh Varav-kai, Tam. 

An erect annual; cultivated during the cold 
months in gardens for the little flat pods, which 
are used in curries, and as a substitute for French 
beans : grows from 2 to 3 feet high ; the pods 
are seldom very tender.— Jeffrey. The natives 
of Tenasserim cultivate this, which resembles the 
common European bean, and is esteemed by 
them a good vegetable.— Mason. 

(3056) CYATIIEA ARBOREA, Tote Fern. 
A. section of this tree fern displays well the 
structure of an A erogenous stem, hollow in the 
centre, marked on the outside by the scars of the 
fallen leaves, and showing the elongation of the 
axis by the junction of the petioles. Wood quite 
worthless as timber.— Madras Ilort. Garden 87. 
—M. E. J. R. 

(3057) CYDONIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Pomacece. — Eng. Cyc. 
page 269. 

„ (3058) CYDONIA TOMENTOSA. Wooll-y 
Quince. Hind. Velaitee Behee. Cultivated in 
some gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 195. 

(3059) CYDONIA VULGARIS. (Quince.) 
Asia Minor, Cabul, Bokhara. Off Seeds. 

Mwdim, Bebdsna, Hikb. 

Gydonia, L. Semina. Gydonia vulgaris, Pers. 



CYMBIDIUM ALOIFOLIUM. 

Seed* of common Quince. (Pyrus Gydonia, 
Linn.) Icosandritt Pentagynia, Linn. Seeds 
oval* acute, plain at one side, convex at the other, 
often triangular, truncated at one end, of iron 
colour, internally white and brilliant. The co¬ 
riaceous episperm contains a quantity of muci¬ 
lage whfch is readily given out to water. . The 
kernel is emulsive. The Beheedana constitutes 
an important article of commerce, being highly 
valued as a demulcent tonic, and restorative re¬ 
medy by the Mahomedans all over the East. In 
1838-39, 106$ innunds were imported into Cal¬ 
cutta from the Persian Gulf; into Northern 
India they are brought from Cabul and 
Cashmere.— O'Shaughnessy , page 330. The 
Quince (x^Soyia) was known to the ancients 
and Arabs ; the seeds ( bihee danu ) are employed 
medicinally in India, being imported from Cnu- 
bul and Cashmere, where the tree is cultivated. 
This is a moderately sized, much branched but 
crooked tree. Leaves ovate, obtuse at, the base, 
quite entire, with their lower surface, as well as 
the calyxes and pedicels tomentose. Flowers 
few, of a white or rose-colour in a kind of umbel. 

The pomes closed, globose or oblong, 5-celled ; 
cells many seeded, cartilaginous Seeds envelop¬ 
ed in condensed mucilage.—Nees von E. 305 ; 

St. and Ch. ii. 114. The fruit of the Quince is 
of a yellow colour, downy, and remarkable for a 
fine odour. The ancients used it as a medicine, 
but it is now chiefly employed for flavouring 
other fruits, or as a preserve. It contains some, 
astringent matter, with Malic acid, Sugar, and 
azotised matter. ( Soubeiran .) Hie seeds are 
oblong, pointed, convex on the outside, and with 
one or two flat sides, according to the pressure 
of neighbouring seeds. Their testa, or thick 
seed-coat, is covered with condensed mucilage, 
which, according to BischofT, as quoted by l)r. 
Pereira, is lodged in very fine cells, and becomes 
easily dissolved out when submitted to the ac¬ 
tion of boiling water.— Hoyle. 

(3060) CYGNIN/E, a sub-family of Web- 
Footed Birds, belonging to the family Anatidce, 
order Anseres of Linnajus, including the Swans. 
Only two true Swans are recorded by Linnaeus, 
and those as varieties of Anas Cygnus namely, 
variety A, C. ferus, and variety B, C. mmsuetus. 
Since his time the researches of zoologists have 
added considerably to the catalogue. Eng. Cyc. 
page 169. 

(3061) CYGNIA FERUS. (Ray.) Male. Pure 
white, with occasionally a buff tinge on the top 
of the head. Bill black, and depressed anteriorly, 
quadrangular at the base, and yellow, which 
tint extends forward along each lateral margin 
of the upper mandible beyond, the aperture of 
the nostrils.— Qyc- P- *^0. 

(30A2) OYMBEDIUM ALOIFOLIUM. Or- 
ekidaoem. This is a beautiful plant, when in 
flower, of apurple and yellow colour, and blos- 
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CYNANCHUM IPECACHUANA. 

soms in April, native of India; Wight also gives 
Cymbidium erecttim, 1753; tenuifoliurn, 911, 
1689; tesseloides, 916; and triste, 911-1689. 

(3063) CYNANCHUM, (from *<W, a dog, and 
, to strangle), a genus of a Plants belonging 
to the natural order Asclepiadacece. It has a 
5-parted somewhat rotate corolla ; a corouet of 
appendages consolidated, 5-20-lobed, when 5- 
lobed with the segments opposite the anthers; 
the pollen-masses ventricose, pendulous; the 
stigma usually apieulnte, sometimes blunt, very 
rarely with a beak inclosed below the summit; 
the follicles smooth. The species are herbs or 
undershrubs, with opposite leaves and mostly 
twining steins.— Eng. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives 
Cyuanchum alatum, 1280 Cnllialata, 1270 pau- 
ciflorum 35 L 

(3064) CYNANCHUM ARGEL, has erect, 
pale, round stems.— Eug. Cyc. p. 275. It is a 
native of Upper Egypt. The leaves and the whole 
plant act as a powerful drastic purgative. This 
plant appears to be a native of the same districts 
as those from which the Alexandrian Senna is 
obtained, and all the samples of that senna con¬ 
tain these leaves. They do not, however, appear 
to be added for the purposes of adulteration, but 
are collected with the leaves of the senna through 
the ignorance cf the persons employed in their 
collection. The leaves of Tinnevelly senna arc 
not found to contain those of the C. Argel mix¬ 
ed with them. Much of the unpleasant griping 
effect of the Alexandrian senna is attributed by 
some writers on Materia Medica to the mixture 
of the leaves of the Argel. Senna leaves are also 
mixed with those of the Gouphocurpm fruticosus, 
which are in Syria also called Argel, or Arghel.— 
Eng. Cyc.page 275. In small doses the leaves are 
purgative, and they are much used in Egypt for 
adulterating senna. (See that article.) The Indian, 
or Tinnevelly sennas is not liable to this adultera¬ 
tion, to which many practitioners attribute the 
severe griping which senna often occasions.— 
O’Shaughnessy, p. 450. 

(3065) CYNANCHUM EXTENSUM. Iaco. 


Yiivlie partn, 
Utrua, 1)uk. 


Tam. 


Zootoopakoo, Tki,. 
Vooghapala, Sans. 


The leaves of this herbaceous plant have a dis¬ 
agreeable and somewhat nauseous taste and smell. 
The juice of them is supposed to possess an- emi- 
tic, as well as purgative, quality, and is said to be 
particularly useful in cases of Jaundice: it is gene¬ 
rally administered in Cow’s milk.— Ains. Mat. 
Med.p. 122. 

(3066) CYNANCHUM IPECACHUANA, 
Mauritius Ipecachuana. A root procured from 
the Mauritius, and subjected to analysis by Pel¬ 
letier. Its emetic properties are well established, 
but it requires to be given in double the dose of 
the true Ipecachuana; great difference of opinion 
exists as to the plant by which it is supplied. 



CYNODON DACTYLON. 

The article does not occur in commerce, though 
it .may probably be identical with the root of (J. 
Yiacetoxicum.— O'Shauglmessy, page 451. 

<3067) CYNANCHUM OVALIFOLIUM is 
a smooth twining plant, with oblong oval acu¬ 
minate loaves: many-flowered cymes; peduncles 
not longer than the petiole; the coronet 10 cleft 
about as long as the corolla; the stigma pointed, 
emnrginate. This plant is a native of Penang, 
where according to Dr. Wallich, it is used for the 
purpose of procui'ing from it3 sap, caoutchouc, 
which is of an excellent quality.— Engl. Cgc.p. 
275. Ctfnancliuni ovalifo/ium of Penang, yields 
abundance of very fine caoutchouc.— O'stiaugk- 
ncssy, page 451. 

<3068) CYNANCHUM YIMINALE, Lin. 

Kodicnlla, Tam. 

The young shoots and tender stalks of this 
creeper are eaten by tiie Natives. It must not 
be confounded with the Kallie (or Kodicallie, as 
it is sometimes called) which is the Tainool name 
of the milk: hedge.— Ainslie, p. 254. 

(3069) CYNARA CARDUNCULUS : Car- 
dooks. This is similar to the garden artichoke; 
indeed plants of the latter, which grow to a large 
size might be used as cardoons; in order to pre¬ 
pare this vegetable the leaves of the artichoke 
should be cut down, not destroying the heart, at 
the commencement of the rains, after the young 
leaves grow to the length of 2 feet, they should be 
tied together in a bundle, and earthed up like 
celery, at least one foot of earth should be raised 
round the plant, they will be fit for use in three 
weeks or a month, raised from seed. The plants 
when a good size require to be planted 2 or 3 feet 
apart in good soil; probably this is the only use 
to which the garden artichoke could be turned to 
at Madras.— Jaffrey. Cardoon resembles the arti¬ 
choke, but grows much higher. The tender stalks 
and leaves when blanched arc used for soups and 
salads, and are cultivated in the same manner as 
the artichoke.— Riddell. 

(3070) CYNODON DACTYLON. 

Hurrum Pilloo, Tam. | Hurrvalee-grass, Eng. 

The young and tender leaves of this grass are 
used in chatnies, a rather curious use, but consi¬ 
dered veiy pleasant, the roots make a cooling 
drink.— Jaffrey. It is one of the most abundant 
grasses on the Tenasserim Coast, but it is much 
less conspicuous than many others. — Mason. 
The Cynodon Dactylon or Hurryallee Grass of 
India, is considered the best for cattle. Root 
creeping through the loose sand with strong 
fibres at the nodes. Stem rarely exceeding six 
inches in height, creeping to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, matted, very smooth. Florets all on one 
side of the spike-stalk afrnless, purplish, and 
ranged in two close alternate rows. All the 
stems which lie near the ground take root, and 
by this means, though an annual plant, it in- 


CYPERACEiE. 

creases and spreads vary.wide. ..-It yields abund¬ 
ance of seed, of which small binds are very fond. 
It has been very successful to allow the seed to 
ripen before the hay is out* as it then propagates 
itself by seeds, in addition to the runners. This 
Grass is also found in Great Britain, but in that 
country its produce and nutritive properties are 
comparatively insignificant, while here it consti¬ 
tutes {■ of the pasture. Respecting this Grass, 
Sir W. Jones observes (As. Res. Vol. 4. P. 242) 
“ that it is the sweetest and most nutritious pas¬ 
ture for cattle; and its usefulness, added to its 
beauty, induced the Hindoos, in their earliest 
ages, to believe that it was the mansion of a be¬ 
nevolent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it, 
as in the following text of A’t’harvana : “ My 
Durva, which rose from the water of life, which 
has a hundred roots and a hundred stems efface 
a hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence 
on earth a hundred years .”—Cleg leant, Grasses. 

(3071) CYNOGLOSSUM. Boragjueje. 
These are pretty little annuals, natives of Europe, 
die colour of the flowers mostly blue, purple, 
white and purple, grow in any common soil.— 
Riddell. 

(3072) CYNOMORIUM. Dr. Wallich says 
ere is a species of this lungus-like genus, which 
is parasitical on the roots of trees in the Te¬ 
nasserim provinces, and valuable as a styptic; 
;t I have not observed it.— Mason. 

(3073) CYPERACE/E, Sedges. May be call¬ 
ed the Grasses of moist situations, and very closely 
resemble them in appearance; but they may rea¬ 
dily be distinguished by their steins being solid, 
often triangular, and their leaves with entire, not 
split sheaths. They are much less useful than 
he plants of that family. The famed Papyrus 
belongs to the C'yperaeeae. Though a few clo 
secrete fecula in their tuberous rootstocks, as 
the Water Chesnut of the Chinese, &c., others 
secrete a little Volatile Oil, as Cgperus long us 
and rotnndus. They are mentioned here because 
the creeping rhizomes of Car ex arenaria, and of 
a few allied species, are sometimes used medici¬ 
nally, under the name of German Sarsaparilla. 
Sedges nearly resemble grasses in appearance, but 
grow usually in moist situations, and .are distin¬ 
guished from them by their angular stems. There 
are few of them useful for any purpose—not even 
for fodder. One of them, however, is famous 
as having yielded the Papyrus of the Egyp¬ 
tians, employed by them for making paper, 
ropes, and even boats; and of which the 
plant is so frequently represented in their sculp¬ 
ture and painting. An Indian species of Cype- 
rus (C tegetum, Roxb.; called Papyrus Pangorei 
by Nees von Esenbeck), the Madaorkati of the 
Bengalees, which is extremely common about 
Calcutta and in Bengal, is very extensively em¬ 
ployed for making the elegant, shining and use¬ 
ful mats for which the capital of India is famous, 
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CYPERACEjE. 

and which arefrequently imported iuto Europe. 
Dy.. Roxburgh states that the culms or stalks of 
the> plant when green are split into three or four 
pieces, which in drying, contract so much as to 
bring the margins in contact, in which state they 
are woven into mats, and thus show a nearly 
similar surface on both sides. Specimens of the 
strips of this sedge were sent to the Exhibition 
of 1851, as well us mats made of them. These 
strips are tied up in bundles about four inches 
in diameter and four feet in length ; and seem, 
besides iheir extensive use for mat-making to be 
well sidapted for platting. The cotton grass 
(Eriophorum) of Europe is a conspicuous orna¬ 
ment of turf-bogs and marshy moors, from hav¬ 
ing its seeds clothed at the base will) a silky or 
cotton like substance. With this, pillows are 
sometimes stuffed, and wicks of candles as well 
as paper, made. There is a species of the genus 
very common in the Himalayas, both in low val¬ 
leys and at considerable elevations. This, Dr. 
Hoyle named Eriophorum cannubinum, in conse¬ 
quence of his finding it everywhere employed in 
making ropes for all ordinary purposes by the 
mountaineers. Its name, bhabhur and bhabhuree 
has a considerable resemblance to that of the 
papyrus, considering that the b and p are letters 
so frequently interchanged for each other. All 
who have scrambled up the steeps of the Hima¬ 
layas are sensible of the great support they have 
received from the toughness of the tufts of the 
bhabhur. Specimens of the dried leaves, made 
up into bundles about three feet in length, were 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from Beerbhoom. 
Also twine made from it : this, though rough, is 
strong and well fitted for ordinary purposes. 
Capt. Huddleston, in a paper on the Hemp and 
other fibres of OJurhwal, in the Himalayas 
(‘ Trans. Agric. Soc. of India,’ via, p. 27-), men¬ 
tions the Bhabhur as holding a conspicuous place, 
“ from its extensive use and most abundant sup¬ 
ply throughout the whole of the hills, affording a 
most economical substitute as an article of 
cordage, in lieu of others of a more costly and 
durable nature. All the jhoolas or rope bridges, 
which arc erected over the large rivers, where 
saughas or wooden-planked bridges cannot be 
made, on all the principal thoroughfares of this 
district, are constructed of this silky species of 
grass, the cables of which are of considerable 
thickness, y^liese rope bridges arc a very safe 
means of ccraununication over the large and ra¬ 
pid rivers intersecting different parts of the 
country, both for travellers and meu with loads ; 
and, where the footway and sides are properly 
laced with brushwood, afford an easy enough 
roadway for loaded sheep—but neither ponies 
nor cattle can travel over them. This grass 
grows abundantly in all the ravines up the sides 
of the mountains, and is to be had only for the 
cutting—bnt it is not of a very durable nature, 
though pretty strong when fresh made into ropes 


CYPERUS PAPYRUS. 

It lasts about a twelvemonth only, or a little 
more, and the people in charge of the rope bridges 
are constantly employed in repairing and an¬ 
nually renewing the ropes and stays. The ' chin- 
kas,’ or temporary bridges of a single, cable, upon 
which traverses a seat in: ttye, shape of an ox- 
yoke, are also sometimes made of this grass.”— 
Royle, hid. Mb. PI. p. 33. 

(3074) CYPERUS ESCULENTUS, Escu¬ 
lent cyperus. The toasted roots have been used 
as a substitute for coffee, and yield a preparation 
resembling chocolate. The cultivation of the 
plant deserves attention for its considerable ali¬ 
mentary value.— O'Shauyhuessy, page 628. 

(3075) CYPERUS GEMINATUS, (twin) 
Ainslie. Sp. Nov. 

Sheelandei arises, Tam. 

Bulbous roots eaten in India, flavour resem¬ 
bles that of sago.— O’ Shaughnessy, p. 628. This 
was first brought to the notice of Europeans by 
the late I)r. James Anderson, who, in an excur¬ 
sion lie made to the southern part of the Penin¬ 
sula some years ago discovered that the Sheelan- 
die iirisee, from growing in sandy situations by 
the sea side and requiring but little water, was 
the common food of the natives during the famine 
and when other grains tire scarce, it is nutri¬ 
tious, pleasant to the taste and makes a pudding 
somewhat resembling that made of sago. Dr. 
Anderson, with that kindness and benevolence 
which ever distinguished him, disseminated the 
bulbous roots of this curious plant wherever he 
thought from their particular qualities they could 
be beneficial.— Ainslie, p. 250. 


(3076) CYPERUS JUNCIFOLIUS. 
of the Rush Leaved. Cyperus. 


Root 


Koray kalung, Tam. 
Nagur niootha, 13 j:ng. & 
l)lJK. 


Sadcoofie, Arab. 
Toonguilda, Tel. 

Moosta, Sans. 

Is employed as a diaphoretic and diuretic in 
India. Its roots are fibrous.— O'Shaughnessy, 
■page fi27. This fibrous root with its small bul¬ 
bous extremities is prescribed in decoction in 
Fever cases : it is supposed to be gently diaphore¬ 
tic and diuretic, and is reckoned a valuable reme¬ 
dy when there appears to be a tendency to drop¬ 
sy in the habit.— Alas. Mat. Med. page 84. 

(3077) CYPERUS PAPYRUS, of the Egyp¬ 
tians, belongs to this genus, and is still callbd ba- 
bier in Syria. It is about 15 feet high ; the ex¬ 
terior tunic of the stems cut in bands, and. press¬ 
ed, formed the paper of ancient Egypt and Eu¬ 
rope ; the leaves, which arc several feet long, 
served for the same purpose, but were of inferior 
quality. This paper is but little liable tp decay. 
Pliny, for instance, relates $h$t the book of 
laws of Numa Pompilius was found in, Rome in 
a high state of perservation, after having been 
buried nearly six centuries, in the. earth.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 628. 
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(3078) CYPERUS R( HINDUS. Round-. 

STEMMED CyPEUUS. Mouthy, Hinu. 

Very comtnon in low grounds : the small fra¬ 
grant tubers are used in washing the hair. There 
are several other varieties : one ot' the most com¬ 
mon is “ naga-mootha,” the root of which is 
used in the same way ,-Q-enl. Med. Top. p. 174. 

(3079) CYPERUS ROTUNDUS, (round). 

Mootha, Bkncs.' 

Roots (rhizonres) in ovoid bulbs, the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, united by a long woody tracing 
radicle, of leafy texture. Its properties are the 
same as those of (J. Juncifolius.— O'Shanghmssy, 
o. 628. 

(3080) CYPERUS, Sedge boot. The roots 
if a species of sedge are found among the vege¬ 
tables, though they taste like filberts.— Mason. 

(3081) CYPERUS TEGETUM, is used in 
India for mat making.— Hoyle, p. 389- 

(3082) CYPR/EHLE, the Cowry Family, 
Dowries, or sometimes Gowries—Pomdlauen of 
die Germans ; Porcelaines (Porcelain shells), of 
he French, family of Marine Gastcropodus Mol- 
lusea, well known iu commerce from one of the 
species [C. Moneta) being used in some parts of 
the East as a circulating medium.— Amyl. Cyc. 
vage 281. 

(3083) CYPRESS. A forest tree, a native of 
the south-eastern parts of Europe, particularly of 
Italy; Mexico, and the southern parts ofN. 


America- The wood i» hard, elastic, stwng; re¬ 
sists worms, and its odour repels insects from 
whatever may be contained in a cabinet- or chest 
made of it. Its duration is very considerable, 
but the precise period to which the tree lives has 
not been clearly ascertained. Insolne countries 
this tree is planted over the graves of fhe dead 
as an emblem of immortality. There are several 
species of this class of evergreen trees. 


(3084) CY PRTNID.E, a family of Fishes of 
the section Malacopterygii Jhdominales, 1 lie spe¬ 
cies of which are distinguished by their having the 
mouth small— Engl. Cyc. page 219. 


(3085) CYPRINUS VAR, 

Say! kumle, Tam. | Ain’s Mat. Med. p. 156. 

S.iyl J)nk Tambarn, Malay. I 


(3086)CYPRUS VINE. Ipomea quamoclit. 
(3087) CYTISUS ARGENTEUS, Legitmi- 


Nos.E.— these species are mostly hardy trees or 
shrubs found all over Europe, the trees mostly 
bearing tlowers of a yellow colour, with a few 
exceptions of white and purple* they am readily 
increased by seed, layers, or buds. 

(3088) CYTISUS C'AJAN. Syn.Cajauu.siu* 
dicus. 


I’rbur, Hini>. 

One of the woods employed in the Bengal 
powder works at Eshnpore, in the mmmfacture 
of Charcoal. It might be probably employed 
in the manufacture of Pyroligneous Acetic acid. 
— Haig. P/tar. j). 23 b. 
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(3089) DAB or KOOSIIA, Poa Cynosur- 
aides, is the sacred grass of the Hindoos, and is 
made into rope in north Western India. 

(3090) DACCA, possesses a variety of articles 
of Agricultural produce, as Rice, Pulse, Millet, 
Maize, Cotton, Salflower, Indigo, Sugar, Ginger, 
Coffee' apd Capsicum, but only two of these, 
viz., Cotton ,aiid Safflower arc raised iu greater 
perfection there than elsewhere ; and may tlmro- 
iore be considered as staples peculiar to the 
district. The indigenous Cotton of Dacca has 
long been odebrated for, its superior quality. It 
is cultivated along the banks of the Megna from 
Feringybazar to\ Eclilporc. in Backergmige, a 
distance of about, forty miles ; on the banks of 
the Brahmaputra Creek (the ancient channel of 
the river of the same name) and along the I.uc- 
kia and Banar. It presents different shades of 
quality, the iinest of which is named photoe , and 
is the material of which the delicate Muslins are 
made. It is described by Roxburgh, as differ¬ 
ing from the common llcrbaeeb’us Cotton Plant of 
Bengal in several particulars, but chiefly in having 
a longer, finer and softer fibre than it. Safflower 
fCartiiamus tinctorius) now so extensively used 


for dyeing silks in England and France, is one of 
the most, valuable agricultural products of the dis- 
triet. Next to fine muslins, and embroidered fa¬ 
brics, silver filigree work is that for which Dacca is 
most celebrated. This art is also practised in great 
perfection at Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and China. 
The articles usually made at Dacca arc Ladies’ 
Ornaments, such as Bracelets, Ear-rings, Brooch¬ 
es, Chains, Necklaces, &e. and Attar-dam and 
small boxes for natives. A specimen on a largo 
scale could be made, such as a vase for flowers, 
a stand for writing materials. The design best 
adapted for displaying the delicate ivork of filigree 
is that of a leaf. It should bedraw^ on stout 
paper, and of the exact size of the article intend¬ 
ed to be made. The apparatus used in the art 
is exceedingly simple, consisting merely of a feW 
small"' crucibles, a piece of bamboo lor a blow¬ 
pipe, .small hammers for flattening the wire, and 
sets of a forceps for inter-twriting it. ‘ This driv¬ 
ing of silver and gold (i. e. silver coveted with 
gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery, ifc ex¬ 
tensively carried on here. Benares is Also cele¬ 
brated for this art. There are several varieties 
of silver and gold thread (i badla ) made at Dacca, 



dahlia vabiabius. 

as goolahtdoonifst the embroidery of muslins and 
silks; yoehoo for naps and covering the handles 
of ehowrkp; mtlmah ■ for turbans, slippers, and 
hookah suakes; anti boolnn for gold lace and 
brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as fine as 
a hair. Iii the time of Aurungzebe a quantity of 
tins article was made yearly for the Court at 
Delhi. A hundred sticks covered with it, and 
plain gold, and silver hud La to the amount of 
£2,QUO in value, appear among the items com¬ 
posing the Mulboos Klias Nusr, which was an¬ 
nually sent to the Emperor.— l)r. Taylor. 

(305)1) DACT YLOPTEECS (Lacepcde), a 
geuus of Fislies belougitig to the order Acaniho- 
pteryt/ii and family Lorinili. It has the follow¬ 
ing characters :—Head flattened, large, and long 
and rising suddenly from the muzzle, which is 
verv short; inferior angle of the pre-operculum 
furnished with an elongated strong spine ; oper¬ 
culum without spines ; mouth small ; jaws fur¬ 
nished with masses of minute conical teeth ; 
branohiostegous rays six in number ; some of the 
anterior rays of the dorsal Jin free ; subpeetoral 
rays numerous, very long, and connected by a 
membrane; ventral fins willi four rays; body 
covered with hard carinated scales. This genus 
contains but two species, one 6f which has been 
long known : it inhabits the Mediterranean, and 
is the Tril/la rolitans of Limuous. It is com¬ 
monly called the Flying-Gurnard and Flying- 
Fish ; but there are other species of li-sli which 
have obtained this name, on account of their 
power of sustaining themselves lor a few seconds 
out of the water. The other species inhabits the 
Indian Seas, and is the Duclylopterns oriental-}* 
of Cuvier.— 1Vug. Cyc.p. 297. 

(3092) D.EMIA EXTENSA. The Oolrum 
fibre, is a promising substitute for Flax, which, in 
the Madras Exhibition of 1835, was exhibited 
by Captain Meadows Taylor. The Ootrum fibre 
of the Nizam’s Territories is soft, white, silky, 
and strong: it can be procured in considerable 
quantities in Southern India, the 1 hernia exteusa 
being a common creeper belonging to the Asele- 
piadaceae. Capt. Meadows Taylor exhibited 
good specimens of this and of six other fibres 
suited for cordage and weaving, and the J ury 
awarded a 2nd Class Medal for these specimens. 
— M. E. Jnr. Rep. 

(3093) 1AAHLTA YABIABIL1S. Comvosit.*:. 
This flowerets a native of Mexico, and grows 
there in a sandy soil. It was first introduced 
into England in the year 1789, and into India 
about 20 years ago. It is now very common 
in all parts, and, from its great diversity of co¬ 
lour, is generally cultivated with much care, es¬ 
pecially by Europeans. The leading varieties of 
the fertile rayed are—purple, rose, pale white, 
yellowy yellow and orange, pule yellow, light 
&c. Flowers single. Of the bar¬ 
ren rayed species, there are the scarlet, bright 
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scarlet, orange, saffron and yellow flowered, sin¬ 
gle, semi-double; and double,' and several sub- 
varieties. It is propagated by dividing the roots 
and cuttings for ordinary- purposes, and by seed 
for new varieties. If the tubers are cut, be care¬ 
ful to preserve an eye in the part, otherwise it 
will throw out root fibres blit no shpot3. If seed 
is to be preserved, remove all the timers carefully 
so that the nourishment may .be given to the 
flower : and if to produce tubers for the following 
season, remove the flowers when early in bud, 
after having ascertained the colour. The finest 
double species are grown in this manner, though 
you may occasionally get a double flower from 
seed. The method by which favorite sorts may 
be increased is as follows. The old thbers axe to 
be placed in a large flower pot of good leaf mould 
and old manure, leaving the crowns only expos¬ 
ed. The shoots which quickly rise from the tu¬ 
bers are cut or clipped oft', when about two or 
three inches in length, and put into fresh pots, 
or in a bed, w here the}' must be carefully water¬ 
ed, and shaded until they have struck and taken 
root, when they will grow vigorously. Tubers 
that have no eyes near the crown should be re¬ 
jected. If grown from seed, the plant should be 
removed when about four or six inches high, and 
if placed in the ground, a space of two feet .at 
least between each plant allowed ; and as the 
plant, arrives at maturity, it must be supported 
by strong sticks. When the stalk has become 
dry, the tubers may be removed and kept in a 
room, either upon sand or pounded charcoal. 
Tin; plants should have all the lower straggling 
branches removed with a sharp knife, and 
so trained that, when in blossom, the flow¬ 
ers may appear to the greatest advantage. The 
soil should be a light rich loam, mixed with 
sand. The tubers may be left in the ground, 
but it is not safe to do so, rats and other 
vermin being destructive to them.— Riddell. 
The original species were single, the double flow¬ 
ers owe their origin to cultivation. They require 
a free soil, not too rich, and owing to the rapid 
degeneration of the flowers on the plains, they 
would require to be yearly introduced from Eng¬ 
land. The culture ought to be regulated so as 
to get them in flower after the heavy rains are 
past, and they require to be shaded from the 
mid-day sun. After flowering, they should be 
cut down and the roots preserved in pots of 
sand in a dry place as cool as possible. When 
they start to grow the following season, if pre¬ 
served, they should be gently watered for a few 
days, retaining them in the pots of sand. When 
the shoots are about half an inefa ldhg, the roots 
should be divided with a sharp knife leaving one 
or two eyes to each division, in a week they may 
be transplanted into separate pots about 4£ 
inches wide, after thfe pots-are filled with roots 
they should be repotted intol^ots in which they 
are intended to flower; after growing some size 
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let them be neatly staked, taking care not to in* 
jure the roots.— Jaffrey. 

(3094) DAISY, on DAY’S EYE, the little 
perennial plant called Beilis peremis by botanists. 
Like most composite flowers, it has proved 
productive of varieties when domesticated; 
but they have almost disappeared, except from 
old-fashioned or cottage gardens.— Eng. Cgc. p. 
298. In India, this plant and its varieties sel¬ 
dom live through the hot season, and do not re¬ 
munerate for the trouble taken to raise them, un¬ 
less required as a “ Souvenir” of home. They 
are easily raised from seeds sown during the 
rains. Natives of Britain and Italy .—Jeffrey. 

(3095) BALBERGIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to tlie natural order Fubacem, named in 
honour of Nicholas Dalberg, a Swedish botanist. 
It has a campanulnte calyx, 5-toothed ; a papili¬ 
onaceous corolla, the petals of the keel connected 
to the apex ; 8-10 stamens, sometimes all moua- 
delplious, with the tube or sheath cleft in frout, 
sometimes divided into two equal opposite bun¬ 
dles. It lias a stijaitate membranous compressed 
legume, which is flat, oblong, anil tapers to both 
ends. The seeds, which vary from 1 to 3, are 
compressed and remote. The species are some¬ 
times trees, but usually climbiug shrubs, with 
impari-pinnate leaves. There are about 22 spe¬ 
cies of this genus, none of which are of any known 
use except those mentioned.— Engl. Cyc. p. 29S. 
Dr. Wight gives Palbergia frorulosa, 206; iatifolia, 
1156; marginata, S7 ; Oogeinensis, 391 ; mii- 
forrais, 261 ; riinosa, 262 ; robusta, 244; scan- 
dens, 275 ; stiptdata, 243 ; tamariuditolia, 242 ; 
Dr. McClelland mentions that in Tenasserim, 
there are four kinds of Dalbergia Black woods , 
Yindike, Burnt, all yielding a heavy timber, which 
will not float, similar to Sissoo. These trees are 
very plentiful in the Tharawaddy and Hlaine dis- 
tricts, also in the lower parts of the Tounghoo 
district. The timber seldom attains a very large 
size anil is generally found of a girth of three or 
four feet. Wood, black.— McClelland. One of 
the gepus Dalbergia, is known in Tenasserim as 
the Chisel-Handle Tree. It is a common forest 
tree produces a hard, fine-grained wood which 
the Kerens call the egg tree, and the Burmese 
the cinsel-bapdle tree, its wood being much used 
for chisel haiplles. Mr. Mason has not seen the 
flower, but the fruit identifies it with Rox¬ 
burgh's genus.— Mason. There is another 

large timber treh of the genus Dalbergia found 
throughout the Provinces, sometimes wrought 
into, cauocs, which he. thinks is a species of dal¬ 
bergia, but he has never seen, it in flower. It is 
the tree of which, according to Burman geogra¬ 
phy, there is an immense specimen growing on 
the Great Eastern Island-— Mason. 4 

(3096) DALBERGIA ACUMINATA, Rottl. 

Seatoo tree Scsto, Hiss. | Sim. Caw. 

Sissoo is the Hindoostani name of a very va¬ 


luable wood which grows in Bahar, Oude, and 
Canara, and is employed for making the kneeea 
and frames of ships. In Canarese the name of 
the Dalbergia acuminata is Sissa .—Ains. Mat . 
Med. p. 210. 

(3097) DALBERGIA ARBOREA. c Woody 

DALBERGIA. Willd. 

1’ooii'^iimaruii), Tam 1 Kuring jhar, IliNn. 

Kununjc Ka jar, Dine. ! Poongnin tree, Eng. 

Canaga, Can. I Knrrwijie, Sans. 

Kmioogamaiioo, Tkj.. | * 

Tiic Vytians use tiic juice of the fresh root of 
this beautiful tree for the purpose of cleaning 
foul ulcers A fixed oil is prepared from the 
seed of the legume used for burning in lamps 
and which is also said to possess virtues as an ex¬ 
ternal application in Rheumatic affections. The 
poongamarum is the Caju Galedupa of Rumphius. 
See Yol. ii. page 59.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 103. 
Dalbergia arborea, is a large tree with light 
green foliage, deciduous at the end of the cold 
season, the wood is light and firm anil serves for 
common purposes, the seeds yield an useful oil. 


(3098) DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. Legu- 
minosw , Icon. 1156. Black wood. 


Krooppoottoo liiiiriunt Tam. 
Verugoodoocheva, Tki« 

Sit Sal, JjF.NG. 


Todigate, Vriksha, Can. 
Bilti, Can. 

Sweta-shula, I)liK. 


This is a large tree with a thick stern, the 
centre and large branches of which furnish to the 
manufacturer, the timber generally called black- 
wooil, it is close grained and admits of a fine po¬ 
lish and is therefore particularly adapted for 
furniture.— Riddell. It is from this magnificent 
tree, that the well known Malabar black wood is 
obtained, planks 4 feet broad are often procura¬ 
ble, after all the external white wood has been 
removed : it is heavy and close grained, admit¬ 
ting of high polish, and is very much used for fur¬ 
niture. it is one of the most valuable woods 
of the Madras Presidency — M. E. J. R. This 
tree seems less abundant in Coimbatore than the 
catty manun, perhaps from being more sought 
after as yielding more valuable timber ; it is very 
dark, heavy and strong, sustaining a weight of 
515 \hs.~ frigid. Mr. Rohde mentions it as one 
of our largest mountain trees : flowering during 
| the wet season, seeds rijiening iu February and 
March. The wood of the centre of the trunk 
and large branches is what is coiqgpnly called 
black wood, and is used for making 'furniture., It 
is rather heavy, sinking in water, close grained 
and admitting the finest polish. On the Malar 
bar Coast the tree grows to an immense size. Dr. 
Roxburgh has mentioned another wood,, the 
Diospyros Ebenaster with the same TeMngu name, 
on the Malabar Coast. Planks of three foot 
of black wood are obtained in the Northern Cir* 
cars. It seldom exceeds. 14 inches in breadth 
though occasionally it is met with of greater dia¬ 
meter .—Rhode M.&8* < 
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DAMASK. 


(3099) DALBERGIA MONETAE LA, another 
of the species; yields a resin very similar to Dra¬ 
gon's Blood.— Ogc. 

(3100) DALBERGIA TANICULATA. Le- 
gnmmom , Roxb. c. 114. 

Putchaltty wood, E.\a. | Putcfanlai maruni, Tam. 

This tree attains a considemble size, but Dr. 
Wight is as yet unacquainted with the timber. 
It is said to be strong and being of considerable 
size, is fHtfor many purposes.— Wight. 

(3101) DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

Sisson wood, Exo. 1 Seessoo, Hind. 

Yekereecbavu kurra, Tki.. | 

D. Smoo, has five alternate leaflets, glabrous 
above, pubescent beneath. It is a native of Ben¬ 
gal and the adjoiuing provinces to the north¬ 
ward where the timber is much prized, and is 
known by the name of Sissoo.— Eng. Ogc. 
Flowering time, the beginning of the hot season; 
the seed ripens about the close of the year. This 
tree yields the Bengal ship-builders their crook¬ 
ed timbers and knees, it is remarkably strong, 
but not so durable as could be wished, it answers 
well for various other economical purposes, the 
color is a light greyish brown,<avith darker color¬ 
ed veins. Upon the whole there is scarcely a 
tree which deserves more attention, for when its 
rapid growth in almost every soil, its beauty and 
uses are taken into account, few trees can be 
compared with it. Major Campbell’s estimate of 
the value of Sissoo in practice, of this wood, is 
9(5, being higher than that of the best specimen 
of Teak. This tree attains perfection in 28 years. 
Many young trees are thriving well at Masulipa- 
tam, and from their appearance, Mr. Rohde 
should say it would thrive well in our provinces. 
Its rapid growth recommends it for avenues. 
Dr. Wallich and others have recommended it for 
plantations, shewing the probable return.— Rohde 
M.S S. Dalbergia sissoo was introduced into the 
Madras Presidency from Bengal at the recom¬ 
mendation of l)r. Wallich, and has been planted 
on the banks of the Toomboodra, where it is 
thriving wonderfully ; it is growing extensively 
in the cantoument of Musulipatam, as an avenue 
tree, and lias been planted in some places on the 
banks of the Kistnah Annicut. There are few 
trees which so much deserve attention, considering 
its rapid growth, its beuuty and its usefulness. 
Wood hard,Strong, tenacious, and compact, whilst 
its great durability combines to render it one of the 
most valuable timbers known. The tree grows 
rapidly, is propagated, and reared with facility, 
and it early attains a good working condition of 
timber. It is used in Bengal for Gun Carriages. 
Hort. Garden 89, Bengal 84.— M. JS. J. It. 
Sissoo is scarce in the hills of Ajmeer, but more' 
abundant in Kotah. The wood of the Ajmeer 
tres is very dark and beautifully veined, like rose 
wood— Gen.Med. Tap. p. 208. The wood is 


used principally, from its strength and natural 
bend, for native hackeries: when it can be pro¬ 
cured long and straight, it mnkes good shafts for 
buggies.— Riddell. 

(3102) DALBERGIA SISSOIDES. Legn- 

minosie. 

Rose wood, Enu. | Eh tty or vittymarum, Tam. 

This is perhaps the best known in Our jungles 
of the trees yielding black wood, but there are 
several others as good or perhaps better. It 
abounds in the Pnlghaut forests, but is rarely 
met with now of great size ; when it and its con¬ 
gener Dalbergia latifolia are carried to Madras it 
becomes one of the rose woods of the furniture 
shops.— Wight. Dalbergia sissoidesj^Ritty ma¬ 
rtini, kar Itty or Blackwood, is a smaller tree 
than D. latifolia, but more common in the forests. 
Both yield a black wood, and in Madras are in¬ 
discriminately called “ Rose wood.” The wood 
contains much oil, which unfits it for receiving 
paint.— M. E. J. R. Mr. Rohde says that this, 
tlie blackwood or East India Rosewood, is 
one of our best woods for plain furniture, though 
at .Madras it is said to cast about a good deal; by 
experiment he found it to be one of the strongest 
timbers we have in the Circars, he is inclined to 
believe that the wood imported froin the Western 
Coast is not equal in strength to the smaller but 
closer grained wood of the Circars, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the latter is more veined and he 
thinks closer in the grain than that of the West¬ 
ern Coast—the wood contains much oil which 
renders it unfit for receiving paint—logs are 
almost invariably faulty in the centre : as a tough 
strong wood it will be found useful whether curv¬ 
ed or straight.— Rolide. 

(3103) D ALEC J1 AMPLY POMIEERA. 

Dottk-ya-niah, Bukm. 

Scarce, only met with on the banks of streams 
in the Pegu Valley, particularly in the l’ymmah 
Choung. Wood, dark-brown.— McClelland. 
Wight gives Dalechampia. Capensis, 1881 ; 
Indiea, 1882 ; # velutina, 1881. At another 
place, Dr. McClelland says that Dalichatnpia 
pon/ifera, Doukvamnh, Burnt, has been found on 
the Pymmah Choung in the Pegu Valley. The 
trees are from three to four feet in girth. Wood 
red, adapted to cabinet making.— McClelland. 

(3104) DAL-S1IIKARA, DALCII1KARA. 
A crystallized salt, brought to Ajrnere from 
Bombay ; it is white and transparent, in smitil 
grains : it is very poisonous : is sometimes 
used in medicine; but, chiefly in “ rasan” 
or transmutation of metals : is true bichlo¬ 
ride of mercury, or corrosive sublimate : costs 
one rupee per tola.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 134. 

(3105) DAMASK. 

Damaskwerk, Pvt. , Tela damaschina, It. 

Venise, Fa. Tela adamascada, Sr. 

Damasteu Tnfelzcng, Ger, . Kamtschatnua ttlfftki, Res. 

A description of silk or linen cloth, of thick 
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HAMMER. 


DAMMED 


texture, but fine quality, with figures or flowers 
raised on the surface. It is a twilled fabric, and 
is extensively manufactured at Dunfermline iu 
Soolaml, also in some parts of England and , Ire- 
laud, and is used chiefly for table cloths and.nap¬ 
kins. China damask, which is a rich flowered 
fabric on a crimson foundation, is composed en¬ 
tirely of silk, and is used in India for lining car¬ 
riages, chairs, sofas, &o .—Faulkner. According to 
Mr. Tomlinson, Damask is a textile fabric, woven 
in a loom, variegated with figiues of flowers &c. 
The manufacture is said to have originated at 
Damascus, whence the name.— Tomlinson, p. 4SS. 

(3106) DAMASCUS Bi.adks present on 
their surface a variegated appearance of watering. 
The blade Is formed by mixture iu nearly equal 
proportions of the celebrated Woo tv. and soft iron 
which being welded together and repeatedly 
doubled gives the desired appearance. Daggers 
aiid sword blades thus formed are common among 
the retainers of the Hill Zemindars in the 
Northern Circars of the Peninsula of India, t he 


Buchanan first bestowed upon the tree the sci¬ 
entific appellation of Chloroxylqu dupada au 
account of which may be seen in his. Journey 
through Mysore, Canara aud Malabar. Whether 
this tree bears any resemblance to that which 
produces Danimer on Amhoyna, 1 cannot say. 
The reader may find a minute description of the 
last mentioned by referring to iiutnphms, Tom, 
2nd Lib. 3rd cap. !). 1 shall only further observe 
that the Tamool name of the Indian Dainmer tree 
is clmducula. . The Malaynlum appellation is 
pnynuu. The black and white both grow in the 
district of Coimbatore, at a short distance from 
the town, i. e about 15 miles, at a place called 
Motamuus])ct,tainiulay. — Aiitslie. 

(b) This substance, in conjunction with wood 
oil, makes a useful coarse varnish for doors, win¬ 
dows Jcc. It is also sometimes employed as a 
pitch in Dock yards ; and by the Farriers in the 
preparation of certain plasters. When melted 
with Gingilee oil, it is used for the domestic pur¬ 
pose of covering corks in bottles, to preserve 


handles of which, formed of iron, are frequently 
damascened in silver .—Rohde M. S. S. 

(3107) DAMMED. 

Dammar, Arab. YukslimUiplm, Sans. 

Duinmula. Cvn«. Coongkiliutii, Ta-U. 

Dutiimur, Grz. & lli.vn. Googhilum, Tki,. 

Daminar, Mai.. 

A. hard, chiefly dark coloured, brittle, resinous 
substance, which exudes from different trees 

growing in India, the Eastern Islands and .Mala¬ 
yan Peninsula, from whence it is exported to In¬ 
dia. In Bombay it is used, when melted, for 
spreading over packages, gutters or water cours¬ 
es, caves of houses,the bottoms of sailing vessels, 
&c, to render them water-proof.— Fanilncr. As 
it is a substance in very general use, throughout 
Eastern aifd Southern Asia, it may be well to 
notice the several sources from which it is ob¬ 
tained. 

a. Country Rosin or Dainmer, Coongilium,7W. 
Ibml, DnJc. and Hind, (ioogilum, Tel. Damar 
>atoo, Malay. Chloroxylon Dupada, Bitch. Ains- 
ie says, that of the substance usually termed 
Jammer by the English iu India, there are three 
orts to be met with iu the bazars called, in Ta- 
nool,vullay Coongillium ; carpoo Coongillium and 
loray Coongillium in other words white, black, 
nd coarse Hammer. It much resembles the 
osin obtained from the pine both in appearance 
md natural qualities and would seem to be 
ommon in many Asiatic countries, being found 
a great abundance iu Sumatra, and in Java, on 
everal of the Sooloo islands and in the Malayan 
leninsula. There age rib doubt different kinds 
f it some of which may be the ptpdpce of a spe*. 
ies of piims. But. what is usually exposed for 
ale in the Jpwer provinces of Hindoostan, is 
ot amongst the mountains lyhicli separate 
'ravancore from the Madras district* Hr. 


them from the white ants.— Aims. Mat. Med. 
page 1 5 2. 

c. Dammar is produced largely all along 
the Eastern range of Ghats from a species of 
Saul (Shorea Dainmer, or Yaticn), which affords a 
useful and much prized timber. 

d. Danimer Googgelum, Tel. Goongliuin, Tam. 

is also the produce of the Shorea Tambagaia 
Roxb. and of others of the same species. The 
different trees yield different species of rosin, 
which arc designated according to their colour 
and consistence. One is called damar bain iu 
Malay, or damar Selo in Java, which is a hard or 
strong rosin, and another in common xise, damar 
pnle/t or white rosin, which is softer. The trees 
which produce the danimer yield it in amazing 
quantity and generally without the necessity of 
making incisions. It exudes through the bark, 
and is either found adhering to the trunk and 
branches in large lumps, or in masses on the 
ground under the trees. As these often grow 
near the sea side or on the banks of rivers the 
dammer is frequently floated away and collected 
in distant places as drift : It is exported in large 
quantities to Bengal and China, and is used for 
all the purposes to which wc apply pitch but 
principally in paying the bottoms of ships.— 
McCulloch's Com. Did. Roxb. It is prepared by 
boiling with oil and in the neighbourhood of the 
ports of peninsular India, is sole! iu this form 
under the name of heel in Teloogoo. It is also 
used boiled with wood oil as a varnish for house 
beams, doors &c„ and by painters to render oil 
drving.— Rohde M.8.8: ' ‘' ! 

e. Davirmr of. Bengal is t]ie Beam of Shorea 
Kobusta.— 

/ Dammar —White, occurs itti fragment? of va¬ 
riable size, marked ?with reddish streaks, trans¬ 
parent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant fracture, 
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DAMMEB.; 

veryinflammablc, inodorous, and tasteless- This 
resin Honrs froftithe Pinus dammam, which 
grows on the lofty mountains of * Amboy na. It 
hangs from the brandies, and resembles stalac¬ 
tites, the pieces being sometimes as large as the 
hand, and 4 to 8 inches long; some pieces are 
like animi resin. The dammar of the Bengal 
bazhrs is usually the prodnce of the 8Korea ro - 
hunt a.—O' Shauyhnessy, p. 617 . 

y. Hammer in India supplies the place of pitch 
and rosiif, and in the Tenasserim Provinces is 
the product of three different genera, belonging 
to the wood oil tree family—the shorea, the ho- 
pea, and the diptevocarpus.— Mason. 

h. Hammer, Pwai-ngyet, Harm, is found in the 
bazars throughout Pegu. It is yielded by the 
SKorea rohusta, or the Saul-tree of India, which 
occurs plentifully in the Forests on the Shan 
side of the Sitang, east of Tounghoo, and also, 
but to less extent, in the forests of the J’romc 
district. I have not found however that the 
diuumer is obtained from these forests, as none 
of the trees appear to have been perforated for it, 
so that the supplies of this article are probably 
brought down to Pegu from forests beyond the 
frou tier .—Me Cletland. 

i. . Hammer or Dammar of China and Eastern 
Archipelago, is a kind of indurated piteli flowing 
spontaneously from several species of pine in the 
Indian islands ; there is a hard sort, and a white, 
softer kind. It is found in large lumps, both un¬ 
der the trees and on their trunks, and in large 
quantities. It, is mixed with a softer kind which 
makes it less brittle ; and is then used for closing 
seams in boats, and other wooden vessels. As it 
is seldom brought to China except in native ves¬ 
sels, there is no means of ascertaining the amount, 
but it is probably not very large. It can be ob¬ 
tained in Borneo for dO cents per pccnl.— Com¬ 
pendious Description. The meaning of this 
word in Malay and Javanese is “ resin.” The 
substance usually known under this name is 
the produce of several forest trees, and is tlu) 
sap which exudes spontaneously, and being ex¬ 
posed to the air acquires a 'flinty hardness 
from which the epithet bntu, or stone, is 
given to it to distinguish it from a softer sub¬ 
stance, krnin or wood oil. The damar is found 
either in larger masses at the foot of the trees 
which yield it, or floating iu rivers, drifted to 
them by the floods of the rainy season. It is 
produced in such abundance, and gathered with 
so little labour, that its market price seldom ex¬ 
ceeds four or live shillings a hundred weight. 
The natives' of the cotmtiy apply it to most of 
the uses to which we put tar, pitch, and resin, 
and it forms an article of exportation to Conti¬ 
nental India. Most of the family of Diptero- 
earpese yield resinous balsamic juices, those of 
the genus Dipteroearpus, the woodroil, and of 
Vateria, indurated damar. The natural order 


DAPHNE CANNABINA. 

abounds in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, which are 
the chief sources of the dammar of commerce.— 
Crawfurd Dictionary, page 118. 

(3108) DA ODD MUEDAN, LEAVES OF, 
are the Leaves of Cassia alata. 

(3109) DAPHNE, a genus of , Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Thymelueece, containing 
many species, inhabiting the more temperate 
parts of Kui ope and Asia. Among them some 
are cultivated in gardens for their beauty or 
fragrance, others are of medicinal importance, 
and a few are employed iu the manufacture of 
hemp and paper. VVe shall briefly notice the 
more remarkable of these. The genus Daphne 
is distinguished in its natural order by having 8 
or 10 stamens inclosed within the calyx, a 
simple stigma, a succulent fruit, and a calyx, 
the orifice of whose tube is destitute * of 
appendages. In addition to the acrid and 
dangerous properties which appear to be common 
to them all, some species are remarkable for the 
toughness of their fibre, and for the economical 
purposes to which they are applied. From D. 

: Gannabina is prepared the best kind of writing- 
j paper in China, according to Loureiro ; but it 
must be observed that this statement, if true, 
is at variance with what is observed in Ne- 
paul, where the daphne-paper is very brittle and 
bad.— Kng. Cyc. p. 30 J. 

(3110) DAPHNE CANNABINA (THYME- 
L/E.E), Nepal Papeu Plant. At the Great 
Exhibition of 1831, many were much interested 
about a huge sheet of Nepal paper exhibited by 
Col. Sykes. This was curious, not only on ac¬ 
count of its size, but also on account of the 
plant from which it was made. This belongs to 
a genus and family containing plants remarkable 
| for their fibrous bark. Thus the Lace-bark tree 
! ( Daphne Lagctia, now Layetta liutearia ) of the 
| West. Indies is “ remarkable for the beautiful 
i net-like appearance of its several easily separa- 
j ble layers of bark, whence it has received its 
j English name. As the fibres of other species 
j possess considerable tenacity, they have been em¬ 
ployed in making cordage ; and the toughness, 
as well as fineness of the inner bark of these plants, 
may be seen in a plant common in English gar¬ 
dens, and used in medicine on account of its 
acridity, that is, the Mezereon, HnphneMezeream 
of botanists. It is from the inner bark of one, 
of these plants, the J). Jiholua (H. cannabina of 
Loureiro, and which is supposed to be identical 
with the H. odora of Tlmmberg), which is ex¬ 
tremely abundant in the Himalayas, that this 
Nepal paper is made, ns from other species in 
other countries. Another plant of the same, 
or of an allied genus, as it is called both 
Daphne and Ghiidia eriocephala, is very common 
on the ghauts of the West of India, and 
in the hilly parts of the Southern Mahratta 
country and of the Dukhun. Several specimens 
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DAPHNE GNIDIUM. 

. ' S ' 

from various localities, are iu Col. Sykes’s 
collection. It is probable that it might be turn¬ 
ed to the same use as the Nepal plant. Of 
the uses of this plant good accounts have heeu 
given by Mr. Hodgson (* Journ. As, Soc.,* i, p. 
8, 1832 ) and Dr. Campbell. The former de¬ 
scribes the process as consisting, first, in boiling 
slips of the'inner bark of the paper plant in a 
lay of wood*ashes for about half an hour, by 
which time the slips will be quite soft. These are 
then beaten in a mortar with a wooden mallet 
till they are reduced to a homogeneous pulp. 
This is then diffused through water, and taken 
up in sieves and paper frames, as in the ordinary 
process for making paper by hftnd. When dry, 
the sheet of paper is folded up ; sometimes it is 
smoothed and polished by being rubbed on wood 
with the convex side of a conch shell: but Mr. 
Hodgson does not explain how the very large 
sheets of several yards square are made. Though 
called Nepalese, the paper is not manufactured 
in Nepal, but in Cis-llimalayau Bliote, in the 
midst of its immense forests, w here there is an 
abundant supply of the plant, of wood for ashes 
and for firewood, as well as a constant supply of 
clean water. This paper is remarkable for its 
toughness, as well as its smoothness. Some of 
it, in the form of bricks of hnlf-stulf, was sent to 
England ‘previous to the year 1829. As 
the quantity sent was not sufficient to the com¬ 
plete experiment, a small portion of it was made 
into paper by hand. An engraver, to whom it 
was given for trial, stated that. “ it affords finer 
impressions than any English-made paper, and 
nearly as good as the fine Chinese paper which is 
employed for what are called India paper proofs.” 

(‘ Gleanings in Science,’ i, p. 210.) Dr. Camp¬ 
bell describes the paper, as made by the 
Bhoteahs, “ as strong, and durable as lea¬ 
ther almost, and quite smooth enough to 
write on; and for oifiee records, incompara¬ 
bly better than any India paper. Jt is oc¬ 
casionally poisoned by being washed with pre¬ 
parations of arsenic, in order to prevent the de¬ 
struction caused by insects. Many of the books 
in Nepal, written on this paper, are said to be 
of considerable age, and the art of making 
papa* seems to have been introduced about 500 
years ago from China, aud not from India.” He 
states that thus paper may easily be procured at 
Patna, Pumeah, and other places in the plains 
of both Southern and North-Western India.— 
Hoyle, Fib. Plante , p. 811. The dried bark, of 
the Nepaul paper plant, may be substituted for 
the Mezereon (D. Mezereum) of the London 
Pharmacopeia. The bazar mezereon is almost 
always inert from age.—itewy. Phar. page 279. 

(3til) DAPHNE GNIDIUM, the Garou- 
Bush, an evergreen with narrow sharp-pointed 
erect light-green leaves, and branching clusters 
of white fragrant flowers, is a common plant in 
dry waste places in the south of Europe. It 


DARJELBJG RIDGE. 

will not live : in the open air in England, except 
in the warmest counties; Both the berries aud 
leaves are employed by the French as purgatives. 
The plant also affords a goodyellow dye.— Eng. 
Gyc. p. 399i Honigberger says that the bark of 
the Spurge-Flax (Daphne Gnidium) introduced 
into the ears produces a serous discharge, mace¬ 
rated (steeped) in vinegar for about an hour be¬ 
fore using it and afterwards applied (renewing it 
in winter once, in summer twice a day) is said to 
produce a local serous exudation without exces¬ 
sive irritation or blistering and is recommended 
chiefly in chrome rheumatism, gouty affections, pa¬ 
ralysis, &c. In France and Russia it is used, in 
Ophthalmia. May not Suunerkat from Cashmere 
have .similar properties? 

(3112) DAPHNE JAG ETTA, the Lace-Bark- 
Tree of Jamaica, is most remarkable for the tena¬ 
city of the fibre of which its bark consists, and 
for the facility with which it may first be separat¬ 
ed into thiu layers and then into distinct meshes. 
If the inner bark of this plant be macerated in 
water it may be readily separated into layers no 
thicker than the finest lace, and which, after 
having been pulled a little sideways, resembles 
in some measure that fabric. King Charles II. 
is said to have had a cravat, frill, and ruffles of 
Lace-Bark presented to him by his governor of 
Jamaica.— Engl. Cgc. page 300. 

(3113) DAPHNE MEZEREUM. Mezereon. 

Mazrioon. Pens. 1 Kanieela, Giikkk. 

The effects of daphnine on the animal economy 
are not ascertained, but tleserve accurate trial. 
It has been found in every species of Daphne yet 
analysed. The berries of Mezereon are brisk but 
uusafe cathartics. Fresh Mezereon bark is much 
used as a counter-irritant and external st imulant; 
the dried bark is given internally in small doses 
as a stimulant alterative in syphilitic, rheumatic, 
and scrofulous maladies. The usual dose is 10 
grs. infused in 2 oz. of water. It is more .fre¬ 
quently combined with sarsaparilla, as in the 
Lisbon diet drink.— O'S/utughuessy, page 530. 

A Daphne grows in the Cashmerian moun¬ 
tains. The specimen from Cashmere, not hav¬ 
ing the flower, the botanists of Vienna could 
not decide upon it further than that it is allied 
to Daphne gnidium and Daphne oleoides. If is 
essentially different from Daphne cannabina, from 
which, in Nepaul, a paper is manufactured, ac¬ 
cording to the Chinese manner. t (V. B. Disp. p. 
531.)— Honigberger , p. 268. 

(3114) DARCHEENEE. Lapsus Cinna- 
momum. 

(3115) DARJELING RIDGE varies in height 
from 6500 to 7500 feet above the level of the 
sea; 8000 feet hong the elevation at which the 
mean temperattu* most nearly $ coincides with 
that of London* .-+-Hooicer Him. Jour. 

Vol. i. p. 115. To the north-west, towards Ne¬ 
pal, the snowy peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (res- 



DATES, WET. 

actively 24,005 feet and 25,312 feet) Vise over 

the shoulder of Sin^elah; whilst eastward the 

snowy mountains appear to form an unbroken 
ranee trending north-cast to the great mass of 
Donkia (23,176 feet) and thence south-east by 
the fingered peaks of f unkola and the sil ver cone 
of Chdla, ( 17,320 feet) gradually sinking into 
the Bhotan mountains at (npraoocln (L4,o09 
feet.)_ Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. i. p. 123. 

(3116) _DA.lt00. The general term for ar- 
deut spirits. The spirit called Daroo distilled 
from S the flower of the Mawa is produced in 
great quantities in all the jungles of the upper 
(lodaverv. It resembles whiskey m taste. 

(3117) DARNEL, Bearded or Poison ms 
Darnel, Lolium temulentum, occasionally be¬ 
comes mixed in Europe with the flour of wheat 
or some other cereal farina and lias occasioned 
many painful symptoms.— Hassell. 

(3118) DARNING ( rufn-gari) is a branch of 
the sewing art which, though iu Europe applied to 
the most homely purposes, requires the greatest i 
skill in the East, where a delect in a cost ly shawl 
is to be inudo good, or a coarse thread is to lie 
picked out of a piece of a muslin into which it 
has been accidentally introduced. So skilful are 
some of the rafagars , that they can extract a 
thread twenty yards long from apiece of the finest 
muslin, and replace it with one of the- line-4 qua¬ 
lity. They are principally employed in repairing 
the muslins and calicoes that are injured during 
bleaching, in removing knots and joining broken 
threads; also in forming the gold and silver head¬ 
ings on cloths.”— Taylor. Hoyle Arts *)'<'. oj In¬ 
dia, page 505. 

(3119) .DARUN-AJ-AKARBl. A kind of 
fern: the root and leaves of which come to Aj- 
meer from Arabia via Bombay : considered as a 
tonic : four to six massee are a dose : one tola 
costs two rupees.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 133. 

(3120) DATE THEE. TiiaiNix dactyli- 

FERA. 

(3121) DATES, DRIED. 

Khar&ck, Guz. Hind, | Kharack, Pf.ks. 

As the name implies, are simply fresh dates 
dried m the snn. They have a shrivelled ap¬ 
pearance, and a pleasant subacid taste. They 
are brought to Bombay from the Arabian Gulf. 
— Faulkner. 

(3122) DATES, WET. * 

Dattes, Tr, 



Ddtt&ln, Ger. 

Kajoor, Guz* & Hind. 


Datteri, It. 

Khurma, Pe'rs. 

DatUes, St. 

The fruit of the date-palm 4>f which there are 
wards ofa hujttdred varieties, but in general 
date .may be, described as acom shaped, com- 
ised of a thin glossy ihembrane, which oon- 
a fine, soft, and pulpy fruit, that is. firm, 
^saveet, and rather vinous . to the taste \ within 


DATUBA FASTI: OS A. 
this is enclosed a solid, toughs kernel. A eon 
siderable part of the’ inhabitants Of Egypt, Ara¬ 
bia, and Persia, subsist almost entirely cm this 
fruit. Dates are largely imported into Bombay, 
from the Arabian Gulf, a large portion of which 
is re-exported to Calcutta, the Mauritius, and 
other places.— Faulkner. 

(3123) DATrSCA CANNABINAV Ikl-beER, 
grows in Cashmere, Koiiavvur, Nepal; and in the 
Himalayas, is much esteemed in the Punjab for 
dyeing silk of a yellow colour. 

( 3121) D AT UN I. This is the root of the 
“juinalgota” plant Croton tiglium,and is brought 
to Ajmere from Delhi and Pali: it is a very power¬ 
ful purge much used iu prescriptions : one seer 
costs four rupees.— Gen. Med. Top p. 133. 

(3125) DATURA, a genus of Solanaceous 
Plants, with a funnel-shaped angular 5-lobed ca¬ 
lyx, a corolla of a similar form, but much larger, 
and a 4-celled capsule, which is cither smooth or 
nmriented externally ; the base of the calyx 
moreover adheres to the seed-vessel in the form 
of a circular disc. Several species of this genus 
arc known in cultivation, the very large size of 
their funnel-shaped flowers rendering them con¬ 
spicuous objects ; they have however a nauseous 
odour, and are only handsome when in flower, 
for which reason they are not general favorites. 
— Eng. Q/r. p. ‘J99. The Datura is cultivated 
in gardens, the colours of the flowers are white, 
yellow, purple and blue. They are easily cultivat¬ 
ed from seed, common all over India. Wight 
figures Datura alba, 852 ; fastuosa, 1396; metel, 
852 ; stramonium, 1396. 

(3126) DATURA FASTUOSA (Kala dhatoo* 
ra) and alba (Sada dhatoora) are very common 
over the peninsula of India, and are also called 
Jute: maz'd, or niethel, (Royle) the seeds being 
frequently used as a poison. For the purpose of 
facilitating theft, and other criminal designs, the 
seeds are given iu Bengal with sweetmeats to 
stupify merely, but not with the intention of kill¬ 
ing : intoxication or delirium is seldom produced, 
the individual sinks into profound lethargy resem¬ 
bling coma, with dilated pupils, but natural res¬ 
piration. These symptoms have been known to 
continue even for two days, and still recovery 
take place ; cold allusion and strong stimulant 
emetics constitute the most effectual treatment. 
The vision often continues obscured long after 
tlie general recovery takes place. This state is 
best remedied by blisters to the temples or nape of 
the neck, and by cold affusion. If given while 
the stomach is empty a much smaller, doee may 
induce all the preceding symptoms,' Mtd ppove 
fatal. This is well known to the Indian poi¬ 
soners, who sqit the time of administration ac¬ 
cording to th| purpose they mewto serve. 
Purple flowered thorn apple. , Both, the single 
and double flowered varieties pf this species may 
be often seen near Burmian houses, and children 
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DAUBENTONIA. 
its poisonous character. 


some- 
effects.— 


not knowing , 
times eat the fruit with very serious 
Masson. 

(3127) DATURA ME TEL. Datura t ALBA. 
The white thorn apple. The white datura has 
little to recommend it in point of beauty, or 
pleasantness of association, yet we find it 'cele¬ 
brated by Heber in his “ Walk in Bengal.”' 

u While to the cooler air confest 
The broad datura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent., and virgin white, 

A pearl around the lock* of night.” 

It is often seen blooming around native dwell- 
iags, and may possibly be used in Tenasserim 
for the same bloody purposes as in India. The 
common stramonium of Europe and America “ is 
perhaps only a variety.”— Mason. 

(3128) DATURA PONTIC A. One of the 
plants which is reputed to have contributed to 
the poisonous quality of the honey that was eaten 
by Xenophon’s soldiers, is very like this species, 
and is often cultivated as a hardy evergreen.— 
Engl. Cgc. page 299. 

(3129) DATURA STRAMONIUM. Thorn 
apple. Datoora, Beng. (applied to other spe¬ 
cies.) A native of waste places all over Europe. 
A bushy, smooth, foetid annual, 2 to 3 feet high, 
stem much branched. The narcotic properties of 
stramonium have been proved by Lindberger and 
others to correspond exactly with those of the 
belladonna and hyoscyaraus ; an alkaline principle 
has been separated from the seeds by Runge and 
other chemists, which so closely agrees with 
atropia in all its proprieties that the general 
opinion regards them as identical.— O'Shaug/i- 
nessg,p. 468. Medicinal uses. The alcoholic extract 
of the seeds of the stramonium is a perfect sub¬ 
stitute for belladonna for many of the purposes 
described under that head. — O'Sk., p. 469. 

(3180) DATURA TATULA. A native of 
North America, very nearly the same as I). Stra¬ 
monium, but is a larger plant with purple stems, 

and the corolla similarly stained at its edges._ 

O'Shaughnessy, p. 469. 

(3131) DATURIA. Dr. O’Shaughnessy in¬ 
troduced this preparation which can be readily and 
cheaply made in Bengal, as a substitute for the 
Extract of Belladonna of the European Pharma¬ 
copeia. One grain of neutral sulphnte of daturia 
dissolved in one ounce of water affords a solution, 
two drops of which introduced into the eve will 
occasion immediate dilation of the pupil. It 
seems to be a perfect substitute for the Belladonna. 
— Ben. Fhar. page 26#. 


DECASCHISTIA- CROTONIFOLIA. 
(3183) DAUCUS GAROTA. Lib. 

Carrot kalung, Tam. I . Canjara. Sams. 

Giyur, Puk. and Hind. { Carrot, Eno. 

This is cultivated in .great abundance in My¬ 
sore, and in some of the Mahratta countries where 
it grows of a superior quality.— r-Ainslie, p, 287. 

Daucus Carota (Gnjra, Hind..) is how cultivat¬ 
ed all over India; fruit fleshy; smell feebly 
aromatic, taste sugary and mucilaginous. Poul¬ 
tices of the rasped root arc much used for cor¬ 
recting foetid discharges from sloughing sores. 
The seeds are stimulating, and reputed to be 
diuretic: like the fruits of most of this order, 
they yield essential oil.— O'Sk., page 368. 

(3134) DEALS. 

I)(eler, Pan. [ Tavolp, Piaiu>, It. 

Tiirrice.'d’ou 



DAUBENTONIA. Leguminosae .— 
iviA Punicea.-—H andsqme plants 
rtj* America closely Allied to 
* well in a 8 * * ' 


Deelru, Dpt. 

I’lutichrs minces, Fu. | Doski, Rrs, 

Ihelrn, Di:u. } Tiljor, S\v. 

| A thin kind of fir plank, much used in carpen¬ 
try. They arc formed by sawing* the trunk of a 
tir tree into longitudinal divisions of greater or 
less thickness, according to the purposes they are 
intended to serve. They are obtained from 
Ihmtzir, Petersburg!], Nan a, North America, 
Sre. Those procurable in Bombay are chiefly 
imported from America.— Faulkner. 

fai35) DKCAISNEA. This is a very re- 
| markable plant,, which l)r. Ilookor had seen in 
'flower in the Laehen valley, called “ Loodoo- 
ma” by the Bhoteeas. and “ Nomorcbi” by 
Lepchas. It grew on the riilge near Tumloong 
and the Rynft valley at 7000 feet; it bears a yel¬ 
low fruit like short cucumbers, full of a soft, 
sweet, milky pulp, and large black seeds; it be¬ 
longs to a new genus, allied to Staun Ionia, of 
which two Himalayan kinds produce similar, but 
less agreeable edible fruits (“ Kole-pot” Lepcha.) 
Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker in their “ Flora 
Indiea” have proposed the name Decaisnea for 
the genus (in honor of Professor J.Decaisue, the 
eminent I rench botanist). It has several straight, 
stick-like, erect branches from the root which 
bear spreading pinnated leaves, two feet long, 
standing out horizon tally. The flowers are uni¬ 
sexual, green, and in racemes, and the fruits, of 
which two or three grow together, are about 
four inches long, and one in diameter. All the 
other plants of the natural order to which it be¬ 
longs, are climbers.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. ii. 
page 198. : 

1 3136) DE0ASCHISTIA CROTONIFOLIA, 
exhibited by Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of 1855, appears to yield a good 
fibre. It is to be regretted that no sam¬ 
ples of Nettle fihr& Urtica or Boehmeria, have 
been contributed, as it is known that these abound 
on the Neilgheraes/and other localities; and that 
they yield a long a*fi;’*illcy fibre like the true 
Rheea or China grasss^The Qirardinia Lucks- 
naultiana figured by Wight (loon. t. 1976), is 
626 



delphinium staphisagria. 

frequent ifi over the higher range of the Neil- 
gherries, the hark yield* a fine strong white flax¬ 
like fibre, which the Hill people obtain by plung¬ 
ing t he plant in hot water to deprive it of its 
virulently stinging properties, and then peeling 
the stalks. The textile material so prepared is 
of great strength, and the Todawars use it as 
thread.— M. E.J . R. 

(3137) DELFT, Delf 


Fayence Unachics 
zellnn, Gkr. 


Por- 


Delfs porcelyn. Dux. 

Faience, Fft 

A term applied to a coarse kind of porcelain, 
originally manufactured at Delft, whence its name. 
Since the improvements introduced into the Eng¬ 
lish potteries by Wedgewood, it is no longer a 
place of any note.-— Faulkner, 

(3138) 1)EI^MA 8ARMENTOSA. Dillb- 
niacEjE. A shrub with small white flowers in 
panicles.— Riddell. 

(313D) DELPHINIUM. Several species of 
Delphiuiurn occur in tin* Himalayas, and have 
been described by Prof. Hoyle in his work on 
the Botany of these regions.— 0' tih aug hue say. 

(3140) DELPHINIUM AJAC1S, Lark¬ 
spur. (Na-funnan, Hind), is cultivated in gardens 
in India during the cold season (Hovle). The pro¬ 
perties of the seeds doubtless agree with those of 
the stavesaere kind 4 — O’ S/iany/inessy, page 169. 
The Larkspur is grown very commonly bv the 
natives after the rains, colour a deep blue on a 
spiral stem. There are many species, all of which 
are easily grown from seed, the natives are in 
the habit of sowing the seed under peach and 
orange trees. When grown in beds, and the 
flowers of one colour, they have a showy anil 
pretty appearance : a space of six inches should 
be allowed between each plant. 

(8141) DELPHINIUM GLAClALE, of East 
Nepaul, smells strongly and disagreablv, of musk, 
It is one of the most alpine plants in the world, 
growing at an elevation of 1701)0 feet.— Hooker 
Him Jour, p. 209. Delphiniun glaciate was 
found abundant in the valley of the Chomiochoo 
near Tungu, in Thibet, and exhaling a rank smell 
of musk. This is a new species and has been 
described for the “ Flora Indica” of J)rs. Thom¬ 
son and Hooker : it is a remarkable plant, very 
closely resembling, and as it were representing, 
t-he J). Bmnoniamim of the Western Himalaya. 
The latter plant smells powerfully of musk, hut 
not so disagreeably as this does.— Hooker Him. 
Jour. Vol. ii. page 95. 

(3142) DELPHINIUM PAUCIFLORUM. 
Nirbisi is a tuberous root, without poisonous 
properties. /The nameis ipp^ted in Sirraoor to 
the Delpkiipum paUciflorum. The^best artiole 
however cbvm frjwtt iLahom.;—O! 

167 mid fr&Q. y .. 

(U0j DELPHINI|p STAPHISAGRIA. 
Stavesaere or Louse-wort. This is a biennial 



DENDROBIUM. 

plant, a native of the Levant, Teneriffe, and 
Asia Minor. The seeds are irregularly trian¬ 
gular, blackish on the outside, yellowish within, of 
a very#auseous/ bit,ter,,and acrid taste, and heavy 
smell. Reduced to poster ancHakeu internally 
in small doses, they aeftfeps ft violent cathartic 
and emetic, and sg uncelfainly, that they are 
now never admin'ilterid. M Reduced to powder 
and made into an .ointment in tbe rjisual way, 
this seed is still used as ajj external application, 
especially for destroying* vermin in the hair. 
The seeds are also used in, the Levant for intoxi¬ 
cating fish.— U’Shaughnesty, page 168. 

(3144) I)RNDENG. The Malay name for 
the jerked be*-f of commerce, that is, of animnl 
muscular fibre, preserved by drying in the son, 
nearly the only mode of curing flesh Ip the Archi¬ 
pelago. Dendeng is made of the flesh ‘of deer, 
oxen, and buffalos, and by the Chinese of that of 
the wild hog. It is a considerable article of na¬ 
tive trade .—Crawfurd Did. page 120. 

(3i4f)) DENDROBIUM, an extensive genus 
of East Indian EpipliyticM Plants, found in the 
whole of the damp tropica! parts of Asia, and a 
little beyond the tropics in Japan and Australia, 
but unknown in the rest of the worlds Above a 
hundred species are enumerated by Systematic 
writers : D. Fierardi, D. cucallatum,, J). tkry- 
sattl&um, I). aureutn, it. firribriatum , ’ RLptotcka- 
lum, D. deusi/lorum, D. pulchellum, 3 Mobile, 
and a few more, are known in the collections of 
England.— Eng. Cyc. p. 3( 4. Dr. Wight, in 
leones, gives Dcndrobium album, 1645 ; alpes- 
tre, 1643 aureum, 1646 ; barbatulnm, 910 ; 
denudans, 1643 ; filiforme, 1612 ; graminifelium, 
1649 ; Heyneanum, 909 ; humilis, 1643 ; Jer- 
donianum, 1644 ; macrostachyum, 1647 ; Pie- 
rardi, 908, and ramosissimum, 1643. 

(3146) DENDROBKJM AGGREGATUM. 
Yellow dendrobium. Two pretty yellow 
flowered species of dendrobium are more rare 
than the purple, but they are not uncommon in 
the Karen jungles.— Mason. 

(3147) DENDROBIUM ALBUM. A pa¬ 
rasitic flowef in white racemes.— Riddell. 

(3148) DENDROBIUM CRETACEUM. 
White dendrobium. A species with a small 
snowy flower is very abundant, but has leas to 
recommend it than either of the preceding.— 
Mason. , ?’' 

(3149) DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM. 
Charming dendrobium. The geniis dendro¬ 
bium furnishes fifteen or more known species of 
air plants on the Jfenasserun CoasL The one 
considered most interesting, botanist* have nam¬ 
ed the “ charging dendrobium,” the flowers of 
which are white, with a yellow lip, three or four 
inches in dkmeter. and exquisitely fragrant. It 
vs a ohoioe flower with the Burmese, and grows 
naturally and luxuriantly in the environs of 
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DEODAR. 

Maulmain. Roxb 
as the tim e of flovrei 
in March, ami the flowCrs are 



ginentious April and May 
S but the panl * v 


ifhdut the whole rains dowi^ip'. the 
er. Jjideedit mayjfe seen wluteu 

.. . ’ iw_ L1 1 ... . 



»e groves nearly six 
it the 


lese 


der the emerald foliage 
months of the year. 

“ silver flower.”— Mason. ^ 

(3150) DENDRQjipi^lEItARDI. A 
parasite ; cauIest^nt^A^jH^HKess, from six to 
twelve inches lon'^^nncrpS^pd ; flowers, seve¬ 
ral towards the top of Jpe stdm, of a light rose 
colour.■jpiif’species grows in the Te- 

a/ton. 

HUM SECl’NDEM. Pur- 
A species of dendiobium 
with 


m- 


nassenm Brovin 

(3*51) DEN 
1 ’hF. DENDUOi 




Je flowers, the lip 


tinged 


garnishing the mango trees in the 
of Mauluiain. The flowers . 


with small 
orange,, is*! 

neighbourhood at Maulmain. J lie nowers are 
peculiar, bcing in long racemes all on one side of 
the staU&^.^ofld^y was not aware of its exist¬ 
ence ,m these Provinces, and only quotes it. as 
found in the straits of Malacca and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, lie fto says, that it flowers in 
June awl-July ; but on Teunsserim (.'oast, March 
and April ^ie the months in which it is in full 
bloom.— 3&so». 

(3152) DKNDROBIUM TERF/riFOLLUM 

Taper-LEAVED dkndborVSm. Ail orchid with 
a fiflfornritapering leaf is frequent in the suburbs 
of Mauimaiu, and though 1 have never met 
it in blossom, an English botanist says it is the 
taper-leaved dendrobiiun, which Liudley knew 
only as a New Holland phuit.— Mason. 

(31*3) DENDEOPHIS (Fitzinger), a genus 
of Serpents placed by Cuvier under the great 
genus Coluber, and stated by him to be the A/ue- 
tulla of Gray. The species of this genus have, 
like the 1 Hpsas of Laurenti, a line of wirier 
scales along the back, and narrower scales along 
the &ank9, but their head is not larger than their 
body, which is very’wadev ami elongated. Their 
muzzle is not elongated, and they are not venom- 
ous. They inhabit India and Africa.— Eng. Cgc. 

(3154) : DE<fe AR. Cedbus Deodar. The 
Deodar Ced^r pc Indian Cedar. Cedar is a name 
riven tOSevOral distinct kinds of forest trees, The 
imber is resinous, has a fragrant odour, a rich 
lellowish-brown colour, and a bitter taste, owing 
o which it is -not subject to worms—a circum¬ 
stance which accounts fojr its great durability, 'l'lie 
%dar of Lebanon so farUons in Scripture, was in 
mcient times muoh employed in the construction 


>f temples, and other 
ormation of statues of t^B 
Faulkner. The cedat 
4 Finns Cedrus, but 
L’he lofty Deodara, a native 
ritty flagrant and almost 
ften dwled the Indian cedar, it; 
qd to the genus Phms, and soi 



buildings; in the 
,then deities, &c.—. 
is usually call- 
Gedrus Liiianus 
, Himalayas, 
pod, and 
refer- 
iiflfea to that of 




DKUTZIA. 

Cedrus^r Larix.withthe specific name’of Deo - 1 
dara. -’Dr. Homer is of ppit^pn that the Deodar 
-pnd the cedar of Lebanon |o« identical. The 
wood of several ol the Gonifera howeyer is called 
cedar. The wpfbA of Jnn^^Girus vugnuana is eatt- 
ed Red or Pencil t)edar, and that of J. bermudia- 
na is called B^mpda Cellar. That of' J. barba- 
densis, is called Barbndoes Cedar ; whil^ the Juni¬ 
per of the North of Spain, and South of 'ISfaace, 
and of the Levant, is called J. oxycedrttt i the 
White Cedar of North America, a less valuable 
wood than the red cedar, is yifiljdpjd by Cujpressps 
tbyoides, mid the cedar- wood, of Japan, according; 
to Thuuberg, is a species of cypress. The name 
Cedar is thus applied to a number of woods in 
our different colonies, which are in no way related 
to the Conifera: thus the cedar of Guiana is the 
wood of Idea altissima. The white wood or 
white cedar of Jamaica is Bignonia leucoxylon, 
and the bastard cedar of India is Guazuma ulrai- 
folia. Jn New South Wales again the term 
white cedar is applied to Melia Azaderach, and 
red cedar to that of Flindersia australis, as well 
as to the wood of the Toon tree, or Cedrela Too- 
Iloll:. In China, a kind of cedar, probably 
a cypress, called nan mail, or southern wood, 
which resists time and insects, is considered pe¬ 
culiarly valuable and especially reserved for im¬ 
perial use and buildings.— IFillian* Middle 
A i/u/dom , page 275. * 

(3155) DEODAR on SlIEMANATilU OIL. 
Ekytiikoxy lon Ak.eoi.\ti. m. An empyreuma- 
tic medicinal oil -— M. E. J. It. 

(315(5) DESMANTHUS NATANS. 

Soonday keeray, Tam. 

The floating sensitive plant is generally found 
floating in tanks; the leaflets are used by the 
natives, though not generally.— Jajfreg. 

(31575 DESMODIUM. Of this genus of * 
plants, Dr. Wightan leones gives figures of Des- 
niodium cephalotes, 373; coll ilium, 272 ; con* 
gestum, 2)iy ; diflusuin, 208,409 ; Gangeticum, 
271; gyrans, 294 ; latifolium, 270; patens, *U7; 
polyearpiini, 406 ; quimiueangulaturo, 293 ; re- 
curvatuui, 374 ; rufescens, 984 ; strangulatum, 
985 ; triflomm, 291 ; and 0 292, ^ 

(3158) DESMODIUM (IYRANS. Fliers 
pale yellow tingeil with blue, the lateral lenflet| 
have the power of singular motions.— Riddell. 

(3159) DESMODIUM LATIFOLIUM*. A 
shrubby plant, bearing handsome purple flowers. 

—Middell. 

(3160) DESMODIUM EECURVATUM.— 
Jungly ganga. Flowers in the Vtiios, color 
purple and 

. (3161) DlftSMQ 


. ... TPQJJETEUM. The 
ii epecie* of* desradcUutfl it voluefllbr 

..•it •'_thT_ ■” : * 


Mli 

(316 

ing to the natural order 


roperiia* 

DKUTZIA,^ 
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( tmn. 

of plants hiAcmg' 
UladeljtAacea, iripmit- 



DHOJBIES jBABjtH. 
lug to the North,?? Ipdift, CM$§> bu4j 

'PliA tnhft nfllift r*alw U ffiimnniiii 


Japan. 

The tube oft.be cjihri i$ eapipaiii^ite f tonfipbtoae, 
the limb 5 or Onjluft. fhe petals S' ,-qrVd, find 
oblongf ,.th« .^Y^kvJW® ^fspMte, ^etiolate, 
ovate, acumMM&fced, *e$gRi#4* wdhjded, and vein 

i r\' j • ■ » ... 


ed. Jhutzio, scahra 


ftfjtehees covered with 
stellate; siiceops hairs,, ftyiclt Miakes them very 
rpugb, anti venders, them of use to cabinet/ 
inakerf as, polishing agents. The siliceous bodies 
qct bfliutifdl ttbjeetSj viewed by reflected light 
u»d4r i% nuscfoscojpq.— Eng. Cyc. p. 320. 

(3163) BHAK, an PULAS FIBRE, is ob¬ 
tained fr^pi the Jiutea frondom, also B. auperba 
(Leguminmce). One of the most generally dif¬ 
fused plants in Northern India, is the l)kuk or 
JPulaa, as it may be found near many villages, 
forming their tracts of apparently useless be¬ 
cause jungle-like land, but which, in fact, is a j 


pecially, id the districts ofJtongbyf, turtea, ritid 
Cawnpare* It cudtaitui ^#a 40 id 50 per 100 

^c^rbq^te ; ^#ip4is'- ’»* 0 soda* 

organic mattw^'i^yi sand* and oxide m #ron; 
The silt cun be1»tradi8| : by wq|biiBg$be mineral 
without iiicineratiou organic matter is 

dissolved at the same tSe* aha give*. a deep 
brown solution f^jfei adiicj 
be obtained. - 

and then tine 
must be taken n 
redness, for the alKSIi at 
combines with the sand dfyd clay,, and the whole 
runs into green glass, iasul&ble in .fpttejy In 
Europe this salt is prepared pother %' burning 
sea weeds and lixivUting the ashes, the product 
being termed kelp and barilla, or^^^ daeoippQi* 
ing common salt by sulphuric Afpc•jand/ then 
roastiug the resulting sulphate witjk chalk, saw 

T1 * mass when 



cannot 
substance < 
<**$ 

ond 

•e 


place of pasturage for their cattle. The Dhalc, 7‘7‘ u& 

which is the mmt us,ml shrub thereon, vielil, i du8t .' “ nd . fr0 S! ue "“, «• . 

firewood, aud its bark and roots a fibrous matter, | "‘““•ft? "“i c " rb ,°‘“ te «• 
which is used os cordage, or beat™ to a kind of W ihu - lnd “ “ P*"**-.** “ 


oakum and used for caulking boats. Though 
such fibre is unimportant as an object of com¬ 
merce, it is of great use to the natives themselves, 
for agricultural and domestic purposes, as it is 
possessed of a good deal of strength. Some Pu- 
las fibre was sent to the Exhibition of 1851, 
from Beerbhoom. A ruby-coloured gum, which 
has been called Buli-a kino , exudes from incisions 


alkaline and earthy minerals, the origin of which 
seems to be the decaying aranites of t^xe country. 
The most common form cw Alkali, is the Dhobee’a 
Earth, a whitish grey sandy efflorescence which 
often covers miles of country where decayed 
white granite forms the surface soil; the earth 
contains from 13 tojfcper cent of crude carbo¬ 
nate of soda and begwpto Accumulate in the dry 
weather, immediately after the rains. It can be 


into the bark, which, though it abounds in ns-: , ... e . „ „„ 

triugeut matter, Mr. Tell, of Calcutta, ha, fouud i SB** 

t is obtained 
;«are very 
dit for 


difficult to apply to the tanning of leather, but 1 !’ et ‘"dies and by repeated be 

•> ^ ™*. r—'! . u« 


In the jungles, where the Jtluik u allowed to : ” .- , 

grow into a small tree, ills highly ornamenlal' / iUI Ur ."’"° ot . ^ * hUm ^ m . 

from tjhe splendour of its inHoretLnoe, and is : 1 lc ■■■nnula.-t... = ot toilet soam wMpgtos and 

further useful from its large flowers, called f«wo i ^ ln J °° *•***£••<» 

aud tewou, yielding a beautiful dye, which is! I***’ turn,shed the prep.red earth m large 
likely to come into extensive use This plant is: fl""'" 1 "'* for manulortunngjmrooara^^OK, 
furtliec interesting, as that tarn which the name j Uldd T h ‘ "* Clungleprt ^iatnete 

of the l‘elasgi has been supposed to be derive,I i .«** tl “ s . rartk , ln «~{ 
by Mr. Peneock, in hi i '• Greece i„ India.’-1 »“ e T S 


MoyleiyJi'ib. PI. p. 297. 

(3JL64) DHAURA KA PIIOOL, Grislea to- 
mentosa. These, scarlet flowers generally come 
to ^J. ere * fr° m . Kotnh and Ilarowtie : are con- 
sideiwt stimulating arid given to women in la¬ 
bour : are also used in dyeing. One seer costs 
four annas. The gum of this tree, called dhauva 
or dhoti ha ff 0>l dy is brought from Mewar and 
Harowtee, ana is abundant, white in colour, like 
the katira aud tragacanth gums,swells in water: 
hi dying cloth it is applied to those parts that 
the uj^e is, not wished to touch j it is euteu in 
“ luddw'h one raaund costs ten rupees.— Gm. 
Med. ^ ~ ■ 

(8165' 

OF so; 



ElAMH; ClRpON 



iBengdiesr 


rilla for exportation and very fair specamens have 
been exported at different times. but tbe mode¬ 
rate price of the Carbonate of Scffla of England 
prepared from Sea salt will always prevent this 
from being a remunerative 011161613? export.— 
M. E. of 1857. The richest in alkali is from 
the territories of the Nizam, a report bf its che¬ 
mical examination by Mr. R. Reynolds is con¬ 
tained in the Pharmaceutical Journal 1853, Vol. 
xii. p. 517, shewing the quantity of anhydmus 
sesquicarbonate to be 67 per cent.-—Af. M. »f 

(3166) (for¬ 

merly JEtckyHot>te& catuudma, Kdxh#, * Si* i«< 1 - 
iii, p. 835, and JB. 8pSm$0ett t \- :: dfo-, 33H ; 

, IsguminoHB). The natives ot, Bengal feaaaihmly 
<!i|^^csy‘y^»l. , highly ,,eskeem«|fejsi#hiflhis know n 
to them 'by (W naaie. ol /jTM t wiiw, Jfltmkkuy 
and Ekuntha. It is produced by a plant which 
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DHUNCHEE. DIACOPE. 

Dr. Roxburgh thought was th2! , ^ tbeil ropes to th«r ottts of this si^wtance, on account 

j&ckynom&ke canmbina of Konig. stp'ength. and durabilitjt’iin water. - Indeed, 

described by Betz, and stated to.be a % the Bengalese it is considered more durable 

the Malabar coa*t, and that itl^jiteins in Water thaneitherIt has been 

a strong and useful fifidg^as a '«tobipitSth^Tp|;: observed to MwC Boyk % one gehtleman well 
Hemp. Messrs. WinyF'shd Arndtt, ip Acquainted with this fibre lit India, th|t he was 
'Flora of the Indianlfeninsida,’ consider It h %t a loss to know why the Dundhee remained so 
be identical with Sesbania ^XM£hincnsi»> whieB' much neglected in this country, as it is really a 
they have from Ctp|J^ w < M |gbnrjg1i bodies'': very excellent fibre for common cord and twine 
that he had not fo*^? this pkjmlfn a wild State; purposes, and certainly very much superior in 
but that, in v&riMfr parts *®? Bengal, it was strength and durability to Jute. It is also a 
cultivated for the fflre? of its bark, which form much hardier plant than Jute; the latter, indeed 
a coarse substitute for Hemp. Messrs. Wight being rather an uncertain crop, for jthe pro- 
and AmotT (l. c.) finite the plant described by duction of the fine, long, silky fibre, so much 
Dr. Roxburgh wim one which is very common called for in England. Another gentleman ob- 
in all parts of ^India in the rainy season, 1 he served, that though rather wiry it was strong, 
Setbemia acuMtm of Persoon, and which is called and chiefly remarkable for its contraction when 
Juyunti ipJEmgal, and dhundain in North-West wetted, so much so, that it would even carry 
India. It sggings up in rice-fields, and other away the mainmast of a ship by mere contraction, 
wet cultivation, during the rainy season. These Mr. Deneef, the Belgian farmer, employed in In- 
two varieties fire thus described by Messrs, dia, presented samples of the Bengal Hemp, call- 
Wighh and. Arnott, under the name of— ed Dhunrha, to the Agri-Horticultural Society, in 
Setbania aculeafa, herbaceous, annua), erect, J November, 1840, and stated that they had been 
sparingly brauched, glqhrous ; stem and petioles j dressed after the Belgian mode. A begah, he 
usually sprinkled with minute cartilaginous j says, will yield 1731b. of cleaned fibre, and 921b. 
points ; leaves eight to ten times longer than ! of seed. A woman can dress about 4lb. a day. 
broad; leaflets twenty to foriv pairs, linear, ob- j In April, lhSl, Captain Thompson presented a 
;use, mucronate; racemes axillary, pedunded, j dressed sample of the fibre of the Dhuncha of 
•rect, lax, often aboqt UHk tlie length of the j Bengal, and a piece of rope made of it. This 
eaves ; few-flowered ; floWre pretty large (more ; rope, he stated, had been usetf in various ways 
ban half an inch long), on slender pedicels; I for nearly two years, and from various reports 
orolla about four times the length of the calyx;! upon it, he thought it likely to come into exten- 
2gumes erect, nearly terete, sharp-pointed. Dr. sive use. Specimens of the fibre and rope were 
toXburgh gives the following general directions ; also sent to the Exhibition of 1851, and we 
>r its eidtiure. The soil is generally low and J have already given the result of the trial 
et, aifc$ noTrequiring much preparation, as the j made with this rope in the Arsenal of Fort Wil- 
lant is hardy, growing from six to ten feet, and ; limn, whence it appears that a three and a half 
apid. in growth. This renders it advantageous j inch rope of Dhunchee broke with not less than 
3 cultivate, especially as it is considered a roeli- j 75 cwt., though the Government Proof, required 
rating crop. The time of sowing is when the i for such rope, was only 49 cwt. The price of 
oil has ty|en moistened bv the first showers of J the Dlmnchee, in the interior, has long been about 
.pril o^May. About thirty pounds of seed are j It. 1 8 per maund. The following are reports 
liowq&io the acre, and less weeding is required i upon this fibre : “ The Dhunchee is very suita- 

tangpbr Jute. The crop is ready to cut, in St-p- j hie for ropes, and if it will take in tar, is of con- 
nnfer and October, though the fibre does not! siderable value. It would probably fetch from 
iier, if left swnding till the seed is ripe, in • £30 to £35 a ton, and after being introduced * 
ovember.^ The process of steeping and and known, perhaps £5 more.” it was aiso 
easing tte Tibfe is similar to that required i valued by others at £35 in 1858. These 
r Stam, tha^U, Orotalaria juncea. The gener-1 in fact all the fibres from the East, would bje 
produce of an acre is from one hundred ; much more valuable if properly "scutched: and if 
one thousand of ill-cleaned fibre, the current scutching mills were sent out, these,*.fibres,fOtfid 
ice somewhat less ^han that of Paut, viz., j l>e brought in a greatly improved state to market* 
trekona r otttorw* and eaptulari*. The ox-|— Hoyle. Fib. PI. page 293. 
inse of cultivatton. including land rent, is about i (3167) DIACOPE, a genus of Fishqa be¬ 
ne rupees. This plant^generally cultivated ( longing to the section Acanthopterygu ftn^tlfiinily 
out Calcutta during *the ' nuns, grows to the j Percida, and belonging to that section of the 
ight of from six to t«i'feet, fw fibres are long ; family in aeven 

x to seven feet), bt#noaraer and more harsh. branebiostegifits jim % andint n^brropted lateral 
an those of Hemp, mine, very early Hne. genus w Mwl % S&nmM, but may 

rjod. Front its great caF jbe distimnaehed by' : ’ : ||||» bdng a notch or 

faded for the cordage and emargtnatton in the ibw^pari^^of the preoper- 

»les. In Bengal, the make drag- 1 cnlum, into which is fitted # projecting tubercle. 

icon 




DIAMOND. DIAMOND. 


Many large and beautiful specie* of this genu* 
inhabit the Indian ieas. Diacope ocMbteuUt, 
a very beautiful species, caught off the coast of 
the Mauritius, is of ft brilliant reddish-yellow 
colour, shaded into white bn the belly, and is 
adornedpdth fout longitudinal blue stripes on 
each side of the body ; these stripes are margin¬ 
ed with black- It is about 10 inches in length. 
S ome of the species are known to have attained 
the length Of 3 feet and upwards.— Eng. Cyc. 
p. 323. 

(8168) DIACAENA TERMINALS. Some 
twenty ivarietie’s of this the Ti-plant are culti¬ 
vated in the Polynesian islands. There is, how¬ 
ever, but one which is considered farinaceous 
aud edible. In Java the root is considered 
a valuable medicine in dysentery.— Siminonds' 
Conrner. Product, p. 355. 

(3169) DIAMOND. 

Alma*, Arab. Diamante, Fort. 

Diamant, Dan’. Di;t. Fr.. Alinas, Hus. 

and Oku. Diamond, Sp 

fleer a, Grz. ami Hind. Virum also Vachira Kul- 

Jtiarnanti*, It. loo, Tam. 

A llamas Hat. Mass, Ftit«. 

Pyamont, l’oi.. Intan, Mai av. 

Alinas, 1 ’eks. I Faulkner , Ai’i.n'ie. 

A crystallised mineral, which, on account of 
its lustre and hardness, is reckoned the most va¬ 
luable of all gems. It occurs generally in single 
or unattached crystals, sometimes with plain, but 
more frequently with rounded surfaces. The co¬ 
lours are commonly white or gray, sometimes, 
however, red, brown, yellow, green, blue, and 
black, but the two last arc rare. Lustre splen¬ 
dent, and internally perfect adamantine. Dia¬ 
monds are chiefly found disseminated in gravel, 
or embedded in sand-stone in India, Brazil, and 
the Ural mountains.— Faulkner. Carbon, is an 
elementary substance of first-rate importance in 
chemistry both organic and inorganic, and also 
in the Useful Arts. It is very widely diffused 
throughout the kingdoms of nature, and exists 
under an immense variety of forms. The purest 
form of carbon is the diamond, which is found in 
the Ceded Districts, in Golconda, Punna in Bun- 
delcnnd, in India, in Borneo and also in Brazil. 
All the largest diamonds were from Golconda, 

( Tomlinson, page 306) but the site is supposed to 
be now built over and lost. The combustibility 
of the diamond was ascertained by the Tuscan 
Philosophers and the Hon. Mr. Boyle, who, by 
exposing a diamond in the foens of a large lens, 
consumed and dissipated it. The art of cutting 
and polishing, diamonds is supposed to have ori¬ 
ginated in'Asia at some unknown period. Dia¬ 
monds are eat into various forms, called jthe 
Brilliant, the Hose, arid The first 

form shows thegemtothe bed advantagnamdis 
always set with the table apward*. In l 

the entire surface is coyrilsfil with equflftt^r|itri. 
angles tcmin&ting in a sharp point at the sum- ] 
mity This form is used whin the spread of sur- \ 

a 


face is too great for its depth, and it could not 
be cut into the bright form without great loss- 
The table is applied to such diamonds as pay be 
resided as plates, lap|n«, or dabs, of smell 
depth compared to ihlfoliperficuil extent. The 
brilliant and the roselosfin cutting and polish¬ 
ing somewhat less than half the weight. 

The Pitt or Regent diehkond has been valued 
at 400,000/. 

0k 

The Pigot diamond, weigh*’ 49 carats, and is 
valued at 40,000/. 

The Austrian diamond, weighs above 189^ 
carats. 

The grand Russian diamond, is said to have 
been the eye of an Indian idol. It fell into the 
hands of a merchant, who sold it to Prince Orloff 
for Catherine, Empress of Russia, for 90,000/. 
in cash, an annuity of 4,000/., and a patent of 
nobility. It weighs scarcely 200^carats. 

The Koh-i-noor, or " Mountain of Light” the 
largest known diamond in the world, excepting 
the Brazilian stone among, the crown jewels of 
Portugal, has lately been added to the trophies 
of the British sovereign. It was in the year 
If,50 before the Mogul dynasty had been esta¬ 
blished by the prowess of the great Akb&r, that 
this marvellous stone was discovered iu the mines 
of (rolconda. It pasllrl in the train of conquest 
and as the emblem of dominion, but always car¬ 
rying misfortune in its train, from Goleonda to 
Delhi, from Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed to 
Cabal, from Cabul to Lahore and from Lahore 
to London. “When first given to Shah Jehauu, 
it was still uncut, weighing, it is Hud, iu the 
rough state, nearly 800 carats, which were re¬ 
duced bv the unskilfulness of the artist to 279 1 , 
its present weight. It was cut by llortensio 
Borgio, a Venetian, who, instead of receiving 
any remuneration for his labour, was fined 10,000 
rupees by the enraged Mogul. Small diamonds 
and fragments made up iu small sealed bags are 
sold in the East by the diamond merchants. Ac¬ 
cording to Jaffrics, the value of diamonds is in the 
duplicate ratio of their weights^ Thus, if an 
uncut diamond of one carat be worth 2/., that of 
one cut and polished would be vtdued at 8/. 
sterling in the brilliant. A carat. weighs four 
nominal graius, or 8*166 grains troy. At this 
rate a cut diamond of two carats would be 
2X8X2=82/.; one of three, 3*8X3=72.; 
one of four, 4 X 8 X 4=128/.; and one of five, 
5X8X6=200/. The rose diamond is of in¬ 
ferior value but has been rated at 4/. the carat 
when polished. For Hie purpose of es t i ma ti n g 
diamonds of uicoariderable size, the jeweller em¬ 
ploys a gauge, in the handle of whjeh are em¬ 
bedded small crystals of various relative sizes, 
frqm t'ffrii to ith of a carat, aada comparison 
is therewith made when tlpre.are numbers of 
various minute sioes. The rough diamond is 
called bort, and point* are those small fragments 






DIAMOND. V 

Which arc set in glaziers’ cutting diamond^, 
chief application of the diatupud is* for 
ial jewellery, but there ere other iate 
pHeations of this gemin^be useful art*, 
been employed in common wit h the *a t ^ 
and ruby in some descriptions of wiredraw 
ing. — Tomlimou, p. SOSfc^ According to the 
English Cyclopedia, .for ornamental purposes 
diamonds are cut. into two shapes: namely. 
Rose-Diamonds and Brilliants, the former 
being, for the most part, made out of the 
octahedral crystals, and the latter from those 
with curvilinear faces. The weight and conse¬ 
quently the value of diamonds are estimated in 
carats, each of which is equal to 3-166 grains. 
In the formation of either a brilliant or a rose- 
diamond so much is cut away that the weight of 
the polished gem is not more than half that of 
the rough crystal out of which it was formed. 
Diamonds occur in India in the district between 
Golcondaapijl Masulipatam, near Pnnna, in Bim- 
delound, alwpon the Alahanuddv, and in Ellore. 
They have been obtained in Borneo, on the west 
side of theRatoos Mountain, with gold and pla- 
tina. The Brazillian mines were first discover¬ 
ed in 1728, in the district of Serra <le Frio, to 
the north of Rio de Janeiro. The largest dia¬ 
monds are procured on the river Jequitinhonha, 
which is called the Dimbond River, also Rio 
Pardo. In the Ural Mountains diamonds were 
detected in 1829, by Humboldt and Rose, in 
theirybnrney into Siberia. In the United Slates 
the diamond has been met with in Rutherford 
country, Nprth Carolina, and Hale country, 
Georgia. They have been found on the river 
GinuC iit the province of Constantine, in Africa. 
They have also been discovered in Australia, and 
of such size as to render it probable they may 
add yet more to the mineral treasures of that 
country. The rocks in which the diamond oc¬ 
curs in Brazil are either a ferruginous qnartzose 
conglomerate, or a laminated granular quartz 
called Ilacolumite. The latter rock occurs in 
the .Urals, and Diamonds have been found in 
it; afncf it is also abundant in Georgia aud North 
Carolina,, In India the rock is a quartzose con- 
glomerate. In most instances diamonds are ob¬ 
tained from alluvial washings. In Brazil the 
sands and pebbles of the diamond streams are 
jollected and washed under a sited by a stream 
if waterpaafing through a succession of boxes. 

A negro waster it Stationed at rffch box. 
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DIAMOND. 

was i m^cht^jd by |he,j6mpjr:iifcs Catharine II. of 
Russia from f F^^th grei^d||r, who |*ad stolen 
it* weighs 19$ estate, ajnd'Is jmlarge as a' pigeon’s 
egg. The Pitt, hr Regent : lliapipiid, is of less 
size, weighing hut SSS-B carats, or fl'9} grains ; 
but on account of its unblemished transparency 
ami colour it is considered the most splendid of 
Indian diamoiidi. It was sold to the Duke of 
Orleans by Mr. Pitt, an English gcntJemarij Who 
was governor of Bcncoolen, in Sumatra, for 
130,000/. It is cut to the form of a brilliant, 
and is estimated at 125,0007. Napoleon placed' 
it in the hilt of his sword of state. The Raja of 
Matton has in his possession a diamond from 
Borneo weighing 367 carats.” (Dana.) The 
great diamond mentioned in the above extract as 
in the possession of the Great Mogul appears to 
>e the identical diamond which, under the name 
of koh-i-Noor, excited so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851. Some doubt is 
thrown on Tavernier's statement of its being cut. 
This precious gem has seen a variety of fortunes. 
Its early history is mythical. From the Great 
Mogul it passed into the possession of the reign¬ 
ing family of Cabul. When Shah -Suja was 
driven from Cabul he became the nominal guest 
and actual prisoner of Rimjeet Sing, who spared 
no means to obtain possession of the precious 
gem. Tn this he succeeded in 1813. After the 
death of Runjeet the diamond was preserved for 
a while bv his successors. It was occasionally 
worn by Khurruk Sing and Sliere Sing. After 
the murder of the latter it remained in the La¬ 
hore treasury until the supereession of Dlmleep 
Sing and the arfhexntion of the Punjab by the 
British government, when the civil authorities 
took possession of the Lahore treasury, under 
the stipulation previously made that all the pro¬ 
perty of the state, should be confiscated to the 
East India Company, in part payment of the 
debt due by the Lahore government and of the 
expenses of the war. It was at the same time 
stipulated that, the Koh-i-Noor should be sur¬ 
rendered to the Queen of England. It arrived 
in England on the 30th June, 1850, and Ott’ 
the 3rd of July Was presented to her Majesty. 
Since its public exhibition in 1851 it has been 
submitted to the process df cutting, Which has 
much enhanced its beauty and value. The dia¬ 
mond is cut. by taking advantage of its cleattfgfe, 
and also by abrasion with its own powdef, and 
by friction with another diamond. It is a pto- 
cess of great labour, aind many bouts are' spent 
in producing a' single facet. Diamonds were 
first cut in Europe in T456 by a 
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DIAMOND. 

The Diamond,, m Malay aud Javanese is called j 
intan, and sometimes kunteld. TheDtemondj 
has ,been found in no part of the Asiatic Archi¬ 
pelago except Borneo, and even in that island 
only in a comparatively small part of it, a portion 
of ’its western ppast.. The principal diamond 
mines are An the district of Landak, in the terri¬ 
tory of Pontiyaoak, in the longitude of 109° 
east, about forty miles north of the equator, and 
they occur from thence as far as Banjarmasin, 
in south latitude between three and four degrees 
and longitude between 114° and 115° east. 
The mines are worked by the wild Dayaks and 
the Malays, but with far superior skill by the 
Chinese. The gems are found in a yellow- 
coloured rubble or gravel, which occurs at various 
depths, the greatest to which a shaft has been 
known to be sunk being between fifty and sixty 
feet. Wheu a shaft of such a depth is sunk, 
six different alluvial strata occur before reaching 
the diamond-yielding one, which the Malays 
call the Areng. These strata are, a black 
mould, a yellow sandy clay, a red clay, a blue 
clay, a blue clay intermixed with gravel, called 
’ y the Malays “ ampir” or “ near at hand,” and 
istly, a stiff yellow clay, in which the diamonds 
re imbedded. The largest diamond found in 
lie Bornean mines of late years was only of 
hirty-two carats. The prince of Matan, how- 
ver, has long had in his possession, a rough 
lamond of 3(5 7 carats, but its genuineness has 
een suspected. At present the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment are the owners of the diamond mines, and 
lake advances to the miners, who are bound to 
eliver all stones at twenty per cent below their 
larket value, which is equivalent to a seignorage 
f twenty-five per cent. Under this management 
here^ were delivered in 18*24 no more than 
9l>0 carats, and the quantity in the t%o subse- 
uent years was still less .—Cratcfnrd Die. p. 120. 
iccording to Ainslie the diamonds which are of- 
sred for sale in India were generally brought from 
^isiapour, Gana Purtual (Golconda),Bundlecund, 
lie Islqnd of Borneo, or Sutnbhulpoor in Orissa 
tnd were reckoned superior in transparency and 
unity to those of Brazil. What is sometimes 
ailed the Matnrese Diamond of Ceylon, or yel- 
sw Tourmalin (Kanefie Turmalij, Thunberg 
is no other than a Topaz of a greenish 
colour, no Diamonds are found in the 
iminions. -jfitts. Mat. Med. page 165 
^he diamonds of Musulipatam, the mines 
hich these stones were formerly dug, are 
l by the Hyderabad State, and still belong 
Nizam, anil small patches coloured yellow 
map, mark the Villages where the mines 
They h*ve itat been touched fey 
yearn, they xfigiti even, 
rked, as th^ Ottoe tvere, not 

tog m a limited rime, the diamond is not found 


DIANTHUS OAHTOPHYLLUS. 

in Burcnah, yctitforms onC of the nine gems, 
which, worn together itt %Aing, are supposed to 
protect the wearer H^btti evil. Tlte/aws the dia¬ 
mond; emerald, coteF, itepjphite, toph^ pytope, 
cat’s-eVe, peftrt,rdby;^y*tdli. ' ! •***■ 

(3170) DlANTlfDSi,"if bl<latttiftir|eiUa«f:««- 
ennceous Dicotyledonous Plants, with n calyx 
closely covered at the abase by two, three, or four 
opposite pairs of decussating rigid sharp-pointed 
bracts. The petals are always more or less lacer¬ 
ated at the end, and in some species are* divided 
into fine capillary segments. There are lO sta¬ 
mens, 2 styles, and the capsule is 1-ceHed, with 
numerous black seeds containing a straight em¬ 
bryo. Tn all cases the leaves are long, narrow, 

1 -ribbed, sharp-pointed, and destitute of all h - 
teral reticulated veining. De Candolle enumerates 
113 species, of which some must undoubtedly 
be reduced to simple varieties. They are found 
in all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia, 
from Ireland to the eastern coast ’of China and 
Japan; two have been met with in the United 
States of America, and four at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Most of them are perennial herbaceous 
plants with permanent leaves and stems, and 
hence they ought perhaps to be considered under¬ 
shrubs ; a few become woody and form genuine 
bushes — Eng. Cgc. page 235. All these plants 
are herbaceous, with opposite leaves and terminal 
flowers. Of upwards of a hundred species scarcely 
any possess the least activity. The Dianikm 
cargophgllus, or clove flower, is fragrantand aro¬ 
matic ; and the petals being of a lovely pink tint 
are used in some parts of Europe for preparing a 
syrup and conserve. The Dianthus cuinefisis is 
of analogous qualities, and is cultivated ^Indian 
gardens under the name of Kurunpliul.— 
O'Shangknessy. 

(3171) DIANTHUS CAItYOPHYLLUS— 
The Clove l’ink or Carnation has long been a fa¬ 
vorite flower and is now almost acclimated. 
It seldom ripens its seed, and two varieties are 
only to be met with in the Deccan. The dark 
crimson is not so full a flower as the variegated 
crimson and white ; they both possess equal per¬ 
fume and* fragrance, but the latter, when, careful¬ 
ly grown, is certaiuly the most beautiful. A fall 
grown carnation should neither have its petals 
too crowded nor too thin, but regularly disposed!, 
so that all its beauties may be observed at onoe. 
The stem or foot stalk seldom exceeds eighteen 
inches, apd this should be carefully supported. 
It is propagated by layers and pipings; also by 
seed when procurable. The plant niust ahvays 
be sheltered from heavy rains, and also from the 
hot winds ; yet kept in an airy situation. If 
pausedunder cover for any,J(e^t^ ( jgt they 
run ari to lhin stalks, seldom ‘tteppg out blos¬ 
soms. the time for taking cuttimrsia when the 
fo blossom ; and done either 

it tie commencement of tqe nuns, or in the cold 
weather. When the plants appear to be about 



DIDYMOCARPUS. DILL SEED, 

to blossom, all the buds save a $oap)e shouldbe | (3175) DIDYMOCARPUS ABOMATICUS. 

carefully removed, as weHaaaay sranlishootsob |i* stated by Dr. Waibchtohe usedasa perfume 

and nromatie drttg; called by the natives Rum- 
ktrna and Remtgmmdi (Hoyle, p. 294.)— 
O’Shaughnesey, page 44*8.- ' 

(3176) DIDISCUS CJmULDUS trifBKLti- 
FEKiG. These plants are from Australia, and are 
grown from seed in a light loamy toil, and the 
plants either reared iu pots or in flower-beds,— 
Riddell. 

(3177) DIKAMALLEE, is the gum of Gar¬ 
denia lucida; it exudes in amber colored trans¬ 
parent drops, at the ends of young. shoots, and 
from thence it is collected, it is most useful in 
preventing vermin feeding in wounds. At the Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition of 1855, this product by the Gar¬ 
denia lucida of Roxburgh, was shown from Canara, 
Mysore and Guqtoor—this fragrant resin is use¬ 
ful in Hospitals, \eeping away flies from sores, 
on account of its strong aroma, and is an article 
in the materia of the village farrier. It deserves 
more attention.— M. E. J. R. Dikamali, from Gnr- 


the foot stalk between toe leaves, 
are required, they mast be rerabvedftbm toe 
stem with a knife or scissors, and should hot be 
longer than two or three joints. Cut off all the 
lower superfluous leaves smooth, then throw the 
layers into water for a couple of hours. Plant 
them in baskets, at about mx inches apart, which 
have been filled with old rich vegetable loam : 
water so as to .settle the earth round the stems, 
and place in a shady spot, not under trees, if iu 
the rainy season, la about six weeks they will 
have struck, and may be removed into pots. Do 
this carefully, net disturbing the eanh round the 
young roots, which are very tender, and replace 
iu the shade, again until sufficiently strong to 
bear exposure to the sun. The variegated have 
only two colours, and when stripped are culled 
Fishes, but if spotted, Picotees. Ants (black, 
red and whited are very destructive to the Toots 
An old plant of Flakes or Picotees, will occa 
sionally lose both stripes and spots during the 
hot season, and become quite white when in flow 
er, but resume during the rains their original 
colours of deep red and white. The colour thus 
changing may be justly attributed to the dry hot 
weather, as it has been remarked in England, 
that sometimes fine double running flowers have 
returned to their whole or original colour during 
very dry or warm summers.— Riddell. 

(3172) DIANTHUS CHINENSIS. Common 
in jail gardens—of various colours, and some 
mixed—toey flower all the year round, and give 
seed immediately as it fades, and which will 
spring vip again if sown. The double flowered 
varieties are much esteemed: the colours are 
white, red, crimson, red and white.— Riddell. 


denia guminifera, is stated bv l)r. Gibson to be 
produced within the Bombay Presidency, its ef- 
ects in preventing the access of flies to festering 
wounds and running sores, is remarkable.— Spry's 
Suggest, page §1. K 

(8178) DICE, 

Tanrliiifien, Put. 

l)t s (a jourr). Fa. 

Wurfel. Ger, 


(3173) DIAPER. 

Drel Dot. 
linge ouvre. Fr. 
Drell, Gee. 


Tel* tessuta a oprre, It. 
Salfetotsschnoe, Bus. 
Mantelea atemaniseas, Sc. 


Dndi. It. 

Kosti, Rits, 

Dados, Sc. 

Are cubical pieces of ivory, bone, or ebony, 
marked with dots on each of their sides from ! 
to 6, according to the number of the face ; and 
used for playing games of chance. —Faulkner. 

(8179) DIOIIROSTACHYS CINEREA. Mi- 
mosete, itoxb. c. 174. 

VadataU nianim. Tam. 

A small tree or rather large shrub, wood very 
hard and strong, but too small for arfy except 
common purposes. 

(3180) DILL SEED, 

Buzralshibet, Shubil, Arab. 


Satta-copa, Cykg. 
Soie, Duk. 

Sown, iivz. & Hind. 
Alun^si, Jav 


A net hi Seminar, LaT. 
Misrcja, Sitasiva, Seleys, 
Sans. 

Saddacnppei, Tam. 
Snddapn, Tel. 


A sort of fine flowered linen, commonly used 
for table cloths, napkins, and other domestio pur¬ 
poses. It is manufactured in the north of Ire¬ 
land, Germany, and Scotland. Diapers are also 
node of ootton, in imitation of the linen goods 
bearing toe same name. Shot Diaper from Ms- TTfiZ' i „• *• TT*™' 

snlipatam (CXLII-455) so made that it was dif- flllttened ^‘P^ 1 w >tb brown 

ficnlt to ascertain whether it was not shot with slurbt * v convex back*. an/I n»i» mAmkr ° 
silk. After a most rigid examination it was as¬ 
certained to be a Cotton Fabric, excellent in qua¬ 
lity and color,, and bring the only piece in the 
Exhibition the Jury owupdered it entitled to a 2d 
Class MedaL " ’ ' 


6iv 


(3174) DIDYMGBiilFDS, a genus of plants 


slightly convex backs, and pale membra 
margin. Both the fruit and the plant are 
used in the East as condiments and ai 
diet The carpels have a bitter ar oma tic; 
making them useful as carminatives, 
is a native of the South of Europe; and 

E s of Indiaj the seeda are proeuii^e 
an baws.—Jbtf&Mr. The 


of which Dr. Wight Didymocar- is Anethum sowa. IW/ leaves are used 

YT_L I II' _ a■" , _1* a <■ * • id-, ;.V . ■ ■ ^ 


pus Humboldtiana, 1851; 



1350 ; ovali- vaurjjickles, the aeodass carminative, ind is 


folia, 1351 i Rottleriaw^'WS; ^ tonfentomi supposed to be usfedin toe manufacture of gin: 


. 1349 , 


I raised from %tt&,-r-~Jaffrey. 
534 
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(3181) a of 

Plants briqogiwi i_ A -'—- 


ExagenSi, 


toPolypemou* 
Lpujtheouelui 


WW>% 


liacea, ou tin Eammda^ea md to 

onace*. Theyare briefly e h mw>tn ri i0 d ., J>y,My- 

ing 6 *epriM»n wharij 5 .petals; sn 

indefinite »umber of ftamens; a definite niupber 
of ovanev which (ge either quite distinct or more 
or lessoousoUdated; berried or capsular and 2- 
valved fruits; seeds surrounded by a pulpy aril ; 
and. finally, a miuute embryo lying in solid flesh 
albumen Differentially considered, Dilleniace- 
ous Plants are distinguished from Anonacea by 
their flowers being arranged upon a quinary, not 
ternary, type, by their albumen being solid, and 
not ruminated, and by their want of aromatic 
properties; from Magnoliacea by their want of 
stipules, and the presence of a pulpy aril round 
the seeds. The plants of this order are chiefly 
Asiatic trees or shrubs, and usually yellow-flow¬ 
ered. A few occur in America. The trees are 
found in the woods of tropical India; the bushes 
inhabit Australia, especially in the more tempe¬ 
rate parts, and in China; the woods of Brazil 
contaiu several kinds, usually climbers or having 
a trailing habit. They appear to possess astrin¬ 
gent properties, but nothing further of impor¬ 
tance. The species in cultivation in England 
are almost all Australasian, and have something 
the appearance of yellow-flowered Cisluses. 
Among these occur species of the curious genus 
Pleurandra, in which the stamens are developed 
on one side ouly of the flower, all those on the 
opposite side being abortive. There are few 
analogies to this in the vegetable kingdom. Hib- 
bertia volnbilk is a showy twiner, but its flowers 
are intolerably offensive in their smell. The In¬ 
dian species are in almost all cases plants of great 
beauty. They are remarkable both for the gran¬ 
deur of their foliage and the magnificence of their 
■“qwers. Several species of Dilleuiacece are large 
jbas, and afford valuable timber.— Eng. Cue. 
he 342. 

^3182) DILLENIA, a genus of Plants, the 
fee of the natural order Dilleniaceai. The 
|ung calyces of I), scabrella and 1). speciosa 
jive a pleasant taste and are used in curries by 
m inhabitants of Chittagong and Bengal. Se¬ 
rial species of Dillenia are large trees, and af- 
trdhard, durable and valuable timber.— Eng. 
'ge. p. 342. 

(3183) DILLENIA. The flowers of onq pff 
us genus, as it occqrs in the Terai, are as large 
i two fists.—Zfooifcr, Him. Jour, page 395. 
a*. Wight gives -figures of Dillenia bracte&ta, 
o8 ;} tmm,, AM; speciosa, 828. 

(3184) ^II4,ENIA, Wat** Dillkxia. A 

jeaes of dillenia always found on the Ww ' 

! hence cqUed water dille#ia byr 

ureni, prodqoesn }arg%finuf, whiqh^sbpj^.^ 
i baemr.|^ea J and considered a 
tb)e with the natives.—A/aiow. , ,, 


DIMITY. 

(818,&) DII^ENIA. I, Dillenia augusla, 2. D. 
eeabra and 8.The Burmese names 
qf, which1. Zbiijreim, Thabyew. 


The two first *r« phaWtuTm u^ ^oresu ot the 
Pegu district, but. bc^ip^urnB to the north of 
it* ^ad ,the third s^ies is scarce even there. 
They all three afford large<pdg^ timber for 
house-building. Light brown wood.—rMcCleU 
land. "''l 

(3186) DILLENIA OENATA. Ounamkk- 
tal Dillenia. When a stranger debarks at 
Maulmain in February, bis attention is arrested 
by a tree without a leaf* but covered with large 
gaudy yellow flowers : it is the ornamental dd- 
lenia. Several other species of the genus are in* 
digenous in the Provinces.—Afasore. 

(3187) DILLENIA PENTAGYNA. Dill*- 

NIACEiE. 

Rowadsn, Tel. 

This is a large timber tree a native of the 
Northern Circars, and flowers in March and April. 
Ruxb.—Rohde M.S.S. The similarity of native 
names between this and Calophyllum inophyllam 
led Dr. Wight to suspect some mistake. The 
wood of Dillenia pentagyna is said to be exceed¬ 
ingly strong and very durable, even when buried 
under ground. A stately forest tree, common 
on the face of the W. Ghauts. Dr. Wight is 
satisfied that this is the tree which furnishes the 
Poon spars. D. pentagynia is a tall and Calophyl¬ 
lum inophyllum a short stunted tree.-— Wight. 

(3188) DILLENIA SPECIOSA. Dilljeni- 

ACKjE. 


Chalta, Bekq. 
Lfvachettoo, TEE. 


Girnar, Hind. 

Moota Kurmul, Dux. 

A large tree ; flowers white and yellow, nine 
inches in diameter ; fruit size of a cocoanut.— 
Riddell. It is a most beautiful tree when in flower. 
It is a native of vallies far up among the Circar 
mountains: it is also found cultivated in some 
gardens on account of its elegant appearance. It 
flowers during the hot season and beginning of 
the rains, the seed ripens in February. The 
fleshy leaflets of the calyx, when the fruit is full- 
grown have an agreeably acid taste, and are 
much used by the Natives,where the tree grows, 
in their curries. They make a tolerably plea¬ 
sant jelly, the wood is both hard and tough, and 
is used to make gun stocks. Boxb.— Ovai-kai, 
Tam. is the fruit of this large and handsome 
tree, and Is used by the lower class of natives in 
their curries, having an agreeable acid flavour ; 
and also in chatnies.— Jeffrey. It is abundant 
in the Kotah jungles, the very large bright yel¬ 
low blossoms are moat magnificent. This tree 
Would be exceedingly ornamental in compounds 
aud would thrive well, being very hardy.—-Ge». 
pipe 199*. . .. 

h (1189) DIMITY. i ■■■' 

1% 1 DM*. Wv?i|. DHaite, Sr. 

A cotton stuff* similar in fabric to fustian. 




DIOSCOREACE/E. 

from which, it differs chiefly to having ornaments 
woven on it, and in not bringdyed, Its colour 
should he delicately white. w-IM*. According**© 
Tomlinson, dimity is * stout cotton doth onw- 
molted either with raised stripes or figure*, end; 
employed white tor bad and bed-room furniture. 
—Tomlinson, page 490. 

(3190) DINDtJGA TREE. Andersonia. 
Roxb. 

Bay la Nava marutn, Taj#. f Dindaga. Car. 

This large and valuabletree grows in Wynaad. 
— Ain*. Mat. Med. p. 213. 

(3191) DIOMEDEIN.E, a family of Birds to 
which the Albatrosses belong. The characters 
of the genus Diomedea are given under Alba¬ 
tross. In that article three species of this ge¬ 
nus are referred to. We now give a complete 
list of the species of this important genus :— 

Diomedea exulans —Linn. This bird is abund¬ 
ant between 30° and 60° S. lat., and equally I 
numerous in all parts of the oceau bounded by 
those degrees ; its range however extends much 
farther south, even to within the antarctic circle. 

Diomedea melanophrys. —Temm. It is the 
most abundant species of the southern seas ; 
equally numerous in every part between the 30th 
and 60th degrees. 

Diomedea cauta. —GoidiL This species was 

P rocured by Mr.Gould off the south coast of Van 
liemen’s Land. 

Diomedea chlororhyuchos. —Lath. It occurs 
between 30° and 60° S. lat., in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

Dion+Mea culmimla. —Gould. This bird is 
rather'abundant both in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, between 30° and 50° S. lat* 

Diomedea faliginosa .— Gmel. It occurs in all 
parts of the oeeam between 30° and 60° S. lat. : 
equally common off Van Diemen’6 Land, Cape 
Horn, and the Cape ©f Good Hope. 

Diomdea brachy nr a .— Temm. Found in the 
North Pacific Ocean. 

Diomedea gtyboea. —Gould. An inhabitant of I 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

Diomedea oltcaceorhyncha,. —Gould. China j 
seas {?). Mr. Gray, in his ‘ Genera of Birds,’ 
also gives D. epadicea as a species. He also 
makes B. gibboea (Gould) synonymous with D. 
nigripet , Audubon,. ■ Biog.,’ vol. v. p. 327, and 
adopts the latter aameas having the priority.— 
Eng. Oyc. p. S53. 'iV;.,.;, 

(3192) DIG8COKEACEJ5, Yam, the Tain 
Tribe, a natikal order pf Wants belonging to the 
class Dictyogens. They are particularly dis¬ 
tinguished by, the frikmmg characters:—Mowers 
dioecicmb; .c^yi!|md corolla superior; stamens 6; 
ovary 3-ceU6d,'w^h 1 or 2 s o* d C etlV f style deep¬ 
ly trifid; fruit leafy, compressed, :j oeeationally 
succulent; embryo small, near the hilum, in a 


DIO3G0REA; 

large cavity cartilaginous albumen. ' The 
•ffimties of thisorder arewidr^arihteew and Aru- 
tolechiaee*. It contains fi {gmera and 160 ape¬ 
ries. All thesperies oao twiiring shrubs, with *1- 
temateor spuriously-opposite leavefl. They con¬ 
sist, wi th the exception of Tamut, Black Bryony, 
of tropical plants, or at least of such* U9 require-» 
mild fores tless climate. Some of them produce 
eatable farinaceous tuber*, or yatns^aa the vari¬ 
ous aperies of Dioeeorea and TestHdimria ,• but 
there is a dangerous acrid principle 'prevalent 
among them, which renders the order upon the 
whole suspicious. It exists in a perceptible de¬ 
gree in Tamm, and is still more manifest in the 
8-leaved Dioscorea. — Eng. GyC. p. 355. 

(3193) DIOSCOREA, a genus of Plants which 
furnish the tropical esculents called Yams. It is 
the type of the natural order Dioscoreaeete. The 
genus consists of perennial fleshy-rooted Or tu¬ 
berous dioecious plants, with annual twining 
stems, broad alternate leaves having a somewhat 
netted arrangement of their veins, and loose 
clusters of sinalf green flowers. The corolla and 
the calyx taken toother consist of B small, equal 
segments, which, in the females, stand upon the 
top of the ovary. The male flowers have G 
stamens; the females 3 stylek . The seed-vessel 
is a thin compressed 3-winged capsule, contain¬ 
ing one or two membranous seeds. • The best 
account of the species is that of Dr. Roxburgh, 
who cultivated seventeen sorts in the Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta; others are known to botanists, 
but far from perfectly.— Eng. Cyc. p. 355. 
Wight figures Dioscorea aculeata, 2060 ; alata, 
81<»; ameena, 811; bulbifern, 878; doemona, 
811; globosa, 812; oppositifolia, 813-2060; 
pentaphylla, 814; and tomentosa, 815. It is 
not a little remarkable that while so many spe¬ 
cies are nutritious in this genus, some should be 
highly dangerous; but such is unquestionably 
the fact. 1). Damonum and D. triphylla, both 
ternate-leaved species, have very nauseous and 
dangerous tubers. Eatable sorts are numerous. 
In Otaheite the D. bulbifera, which bears small 
fleshy angular tubers along the stem in the axils 
of the leaves, is the favorite species.— Eng. Oyc- 
page 355. 

(3194) DIOSCOREA. In the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago the dioscorea yam plant is universally 
cultivated among all the tribes, and generally 
most so where rice is least abundant, but it no 
where forms the chief bread of the people, as 
rice, maize, or sago do. The batata, indeed, and 
Crawford thinks justly, is preferred to it The 
Malay and Javanese name, rubi or uwi,extends not 
only to the languages of the Malay and Philip¬ 
pine lafends, but to those of the Pacific, and to 
Madagascar. In the Philippine languages the 
name is identical with that in Malay* ; to the 
Tonga itisnfi; in the Tahiti eel; hi the New 
Zealand the same is to Javanese, namely, uwi; 
in the languge of Near Ireland n, and to the 
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DIOSCOREA ALATA. 
>Tmln gnaflag.v»i* Wiith all thcifcv«»t<4i<a of pro¬ 
nu n c iation tbeo» can be no doubt -of *h» virtual 
idontity offownarae.* Ife isfMobable that several 
mtaea of BiosoeW* are-native*- of Ae Malayan 
Arc ^elag o.bnt that 4he ©ultme originated With 
jMie peopk. and w** directly -or indirectly dis- 
saminatedby them, seems likely from tkeuni- 
ve w a lit ygfthe name. It may be remarked, that 
is the language of Madagascar, a wild yam is 
called uvi-ala, which is, without doubt, the 
Uwi-ains—the wild or forest yam of the Java¬ 
nese, with the elision of the haul consonant, con¬ 
formably to the genius of Malagasi pronuncia¬ 
tion. The word ubi, besides being applied spe¬ 
cifically to the yam, is used as a generic for 
farinaceous roots. Tims the batata, or Convol¬ 
vulus batatas, is called by the Malays Uvi-jawa, 
or the Javanese yam, to distinguish it from the 
Dioscorea. — Orawfurd, Diet, page 448. 

(3195) DIOSCORIA. Elephant-foot yam 
A yam with a tttber about the size and shape of 
an elephant’s foot, is white, and often as light and 
agreeable as a potatoe. It abounds in Karen 
gardens but is rarely seen among the Burmese, 
or in the market.— Mason. 

(8196) DIOSCOREA ACULEATA. Benda- 
loo. Lin. 

Sirroo vullie Kalung, Tam. I I’oodiekelciigu, Mai- 
Chota l’endaloo, Duk | 

The small yarn. This is a very valuable and 
delicate root, somewhat resembling the sweet 
potatoe in appearance ; tubers of an oval form 
and very white, generally weighing about two 
pounds. The taste is more like that of a fine 
dry yam.— Ainslie, page 251. Mr. Jaffrey des¬ 
cribes Dioscorea aculeata, as Kantoo Kelangoo, 
Tain. , and the Goa potatoe ; but is not aware if 
this yam be much cultivated in Madras. There 
are many species of the yam cultivated for various 
purposes, Dioscorea triphylla is used to reuder 
the Cocoa nut tree toddy more intoxicating. D. 
pentaphylla, the flowers are used as greens, and 
the tubers as an esculent. D. bulbifera for a 
similar purpose. The genu 3 is very extensive; 
and some of the species are poisonous.— Jaffrey. 

(3197) DIOSCOREA ALATA. Lin. 

Cachay kalung. Tam. 

. Thuf root appeared to Dr. Ainslie to, he the 
Kat^je Keleughse of the Hortus, Mulabari'us, 
and the plant the Ubi of the Malays and Java¬ 
nese, who eat the root when dressed. Vide 
Rumphius, Tom—r. p. 848., D. alula, the 
common West Indip Tam,, is a native of the 
pWtoogli m 4 with in the ,$)ast In- 
diea, am btd. oniy, in a, cultiyate4. «tate. , A 
figure pityeedpV 

MIWflM** oWca^browp exter- 
otgreat UM aige, 
as mi*cn «3 $0 
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DIOSCOREA FASCICULATA. 
rish after the first year, if 4eft in the grouud, 
having first produced the young ones that are to 
replace them. ‘*#es«fa» the tubers, the proper 
roots of ^all those pkmte are fibrous, springing 
f rom' and chiefly about the union of the stems 
with the tubers, and spreading in every direction.” 
The stems are furnished with four crested leafy 
wings, and spread to a great extent, twitting 
round trees and bushes ; they often bear prickles 
near the ground. The first leaves that appear 
on the stem arc alternate, the succeeding are op¬ 
posite, seated on long stalks, deeply heart-shap¬ 
ed at the base, sharp-pointed, smooth, with-from 
live to seven ribs. The flowers are saudland 
green, and appear in compound panicles. The 
remainder of the species are very similar to this 
in general characters : a few short notes will suf¬ 
ficiently indicate their differences.— Eng. Cyc. 

(3198) DIOSCOREA ATROPURPUREA. 
Dark purple yam. A yam with a dark pur¬ 
ple root is one of our best yams, and is exten¬ 
sively cultivated both by Karens and Burmese. 
— Mason. This purple-rooted sort, the D. atro- 
parpurea, is cultivated at Malacca, tubers are 
large and irregular, and grow so near the surface 
of the ground as to appear in dry weather 
through the cracks that they make in the soil by 
raising the earth over them. — Eng. Cyc. 

(3199) DIOSCOREA BATATAS, the Chinese 
Yam, was introduced into Europe about the 
year 1849, having been sent from Shanghai, by 
M. de Montigy, the French Consul. It is every 
where cultivated in China and bears tbe names 
of Chow-yn ; Ton ichotc; Chan-chon^ Chan-yo 
and G/ian-yn , which signifies the “ Arum of the 
Mountain.” At Nankin, it is very large and of 
excellent Jiaronr ; that of the cliou district is still 
better, but for medicinal purposes, the Chinese 
prefer that of the Hoai-king district, where 
the Chou-yu root is laxative and swee|. It is 
particularly worthy of a place in the Jntchen 
garden, as well as in field culture, on account of 
its perfectly feculent flavour, and the absence of 
any after-taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, 
such as is often found in other plants ; as also 
on account of the ease with which it may be cul¬ 
tivated and the facility of preserving it from 
decay. Agricultural Rep. to Commissioners of 
Patents to House of Assembly for 1854. * > ■ 

(3200) DIOSCOREA DAEMON A. Wild 
Yam. There are several indigenous species of 
yams, which are eaten by the Karens in times of 
scarcity, though very acrid. One is remarkable 
for its large ternate leaves, of which the leaflets 
are sometimes nearly a foot long, and six inches 
w kte»—. 

( 8201 ) DIOSCOREA FASGICtJLATA. Ka- 
f ttBNATOJ5. Tins is ft matt yam not much 
kwgerthaa a kidney potatoe,which it much re¬ 
sembles both in appearance and taste. It is 
cultivated extensively by the Karens, and being 




DIOSPYROS. 

morekke a potatoe than a yom, has acquired the 
name of the Kami potatoe, and it Sometimes call- 
ad the Tavoy potatoe. It is the best’ 
they have, but unfortunately it can 
daring a few months only in the year. IBr.'Mason 
is not aware that it is ever found wild on ihe 
Tenasserim Const; and it appears to hint to be 
either identical, with or nearly related to Box- 
burgh’s. 1) fasciculata.— Mutton. 

(82U?) DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA. cultivated 
in Bengal under the name of Choo-puree-Aloo, is 
the most esteemed of the Indian Yams. Its flow¬ 
ers are highly fragrant: the tnbers arc white in¬ 
ternally ; the leaves arrow-headed.— Eng. Cyc. 
In Tenasserim, though there are several dif¬ 
ferent aperies and varieties of white yams in cul¬ 
tivation, ftioscorea globosa, the large white yam, is 
the one most in repute; it has arrow-headed 
cordate leaves. — Mason . 

(3203) DIOSCOBEA PENTAPHYLLA. Lin. 

Nooning kalung, Tam. 

The root, in some parts of Southern India, is 
called kaat. vulli kalung or Wild Yam. It appears 
to be the Nooren keelengu of the Ilortus 
Malabarieus and the On do of the Malays. Kutn- 
diius tells us that previous to preparation it con- 
•ains much acrimony, adding, “ Creator sapienter 
jane impraegnavit radicem hoc succo, ut. “ ab 
ipris in tact a hominibus cibo iuserviret.”— Ainslie , 
249. 

(320*4) DIOSCOBEA PURPUREA, called 
jal-Guranya-Aloo in Bengal. The tubers are 
•erraancntly stained purple throughout. 

(3205) *DIOSCOREA RUBELLA, the Gu- 
anya-Aloo, is another Indian sort, with large 
ubers stained with red immediately below the 
utide; it is much esteemed ; its tubers are 
ometimes three feet long; its flowers are fragrant. 

(3206) DIOSCOREA SATIVA. Yam. Lin. 

Ym^jkilmu. Tam. | Pcrinvnllie kelengu, Tki.. 

This most valuable root is too well known to 
squire any description here: it is eaten all over 
iidia by both Europeans and Natives and is by 
wue, preferred to the potatoe.— Ainslie, p. 251. 

(3207) DIOSCOREA PURPUREA. 

Peotbootchary vulje Kelangoo, Tam. 
Pondicherry sweet potatoe. A yam not much 
sed in Mathias, the roots are boiled and eaten 
a potatoe.— Jeffrey. 

(3208) DIOSPYROS (from «*»* and 
hich may be translated * celestial food’), a ge* 
is of Plants belonging to the natural order 
benacea. 'They all Inna large trees, with alter- 
ite thick, often coriaceous leaves. The flowers 
e usually single and axSIary, the, sale and fe- 
ulc flowers separate ' Celyx. *»d 

rolla 4-cleft, rarely £><«}*&• Idtasaiaa often 
Tlwt varying in different specks, fiesm 
perior, often B-oeUed; cells l-seeded j attach- 


D lOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. 


men! superior, anyses 8 or'4riirely5, or I, and 
variously divided. Reny from Ido 12-seeded, 
often 8-seeded. Embryw invavset imd furnished 
with albumen. Male flower fwqoently with twin 
anthers The species; are found chiefly in the 
tropical parts both of Asia and America, as m 
the Malayan Archipelago and Peninsula, and in 
almost every part of India. One species attends 
southward to Australia; one, D. Zorin,'to Swit¬ 
zerland ; and I). Virginiana into the United 
States of America. As some are remarkable tor 
the wood which they afford, and others on ac¬ 
count, of their fruit, it is necessary only to notice 
a few of each, though the whole require the 
labours of a monogrophist..— Eng. Ogc. Wight 
gives Diospyros Candolleana, 1221-22 ; capi- 
tulata, 1224-1558 ; chloroxylon, 1224; dubia, 
1223; ebenum, 188; glutinosa, 843; Kaki, 
415; montana, 1225; obovata, 1226; orix- 
eusis, 1225; ovalifolia, 1227 ; racemosa, 416; 
ramiflora, 189; tomentosa, fern. 183; tomen- 
tosa, mas. 182; and tetrasperma, 1221-22. 

(3209) DIOSPYROS. Ebony. The Karens 
have distinctive names for four different species 
of ebony trees. The salt water swamp ebony, 
the water ebony, the yellow ebony, and the 
true ebony. Mr. Mason never met with the 
trees in flower, so as to be able to distinguish 
the species ; but had seen specimens of the wood 
in the southern provinces, not inferior to the 
ebony of commerce.— Mason. 

(3210) DIOSPYROS. Maulmaik Ebony. An 
inferior kind of ebony is often seen at Maulmain, 
which the natives do not call by the same name 
that they do the trees which produce the good 
ebony, though evidently a product of the same 
genus. A similar wood at Tavoy is often deno¬ 
minated iron wood.— Mason. 

(3211) DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON. 

Nuilaroolemara wood, Eng. | Nullarooletnara kurra, Tki.. 

(3212) DIOSPYROS DISCOLOR of the 
Philippine Islands also bears a fruit which is es¬ 
teemed, and called A/aboio. — Eng. Ogc. 

(3213) DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA. 

Vuckana Manun, Tam. 

A hard heavy wood, colored dark brown; it is 
difficult to work. Wight No. 121. 

(3214) DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. 
8yn. Embryopteris glutinifera. D. glutinosoa, 
Kon. 

Sindica. Sans. I Jutnika. Tax. 

Gaub, Hind. Bens. | Toombikai, Tam. 

Fruit about two inches itt diameter, gretm 
when ripe, and farinaceous externally. On bring 
pressed, an excessively astriugenfc jutceexodes. 
r rbis is so powerful that it generally yiektson 
analysis 6ft perlOftof ptire twiituc acsd; It is 
used in memrine ap a vahmble dstringeift and 
styptic, end is on#foyed inBeagalfor paying 
the bottoms-of boats. Thebsrk has been 
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DlOSFYRGfc «BENASTEB« 
tfiven with doubtful result® in the treatment of 
intermittent fever*. See “ Extract*" PImwhwco* 

The fruit of 

the the gab fruit, eon* 

tains* when ripe, * greet quanity of mucilage anti 
tannic acid. The extract is reddish-brown in 
flexible plates, and if properly prepared, soluble 
in water. It is an excellent astringent, and very 
useful in dian hoja and chronic dyaentry. One 
to live grains of the Extract of Gab thrice daily. 
A solution 2 drams, in a pint of water is a valu¬ 
able vaginal injection in leucorrhea.— Beug. PAar. 
page 290. 

(8215) DIOSPYROS EBENASTEfL Ainsl. 
Ebenaceae, Icon. 188. Ebony. 

Tookee. Tier.. 1 KakaUtee, Tam. 

Abnoos. Hind. | Acha Maruin, Tam. 

J). Ebenaster is a tree of considerable magni¬ 
tude, a native of Ceylon, of which the leaves are 
coriaceous and smooth on both sides, and the 
buds smooth. This name is copied from Ainslie 
and there is still uncertainty whether this is the 
species that yields the ebony of the Pulghaut 
jungles, as there is reason to believe that more 
than one species contributes wood black enough 
to pass current for ebony. The plant produced 
is Bauhinia tomentosa under that tamool name 
Acha maruin, a widely different tree but liaviug 
a very dark or black heart-wood.— Wight. Air. 
Rhode mentions that Ebony of very superior 
quality is procurable in the hill Zemindaiies of 
the Northern Circars particularly in the Gaujam 
District, he had received it from Goomsur fur¬ 
nishing 14 inch planks and of a fine uniform 
black. Inland from Ellore in the Alasulipatam 
District he had likewise procured some of good 
size and quality; several logs of apparently 
younger wood yielded an ebony richly variegated 
with bright brown stripes and mottle—lie knows 
not the tree from which the ebony of the Nor¬ 
thern Circars is procured but has every reason 
to believe that it is procured from several varie¬ 
ties. Ebony is a wood much affected by the 
weather, a table of solid ebony exposed to the 
great heat of the land winds in the dry climate 
of Rajahmundry would have spaces of more than 
i inch between the planks while in the subse- 
»ent monsoon the interstices would completely 
sappear. European cabinet makers seldom use 
>ony in plank solid, as after long seasoning it 
liable to be affected by change of weather, this 
, l Jeai ^ singular when it is remembered how 
ach it is employed for instruments in which re- 
ntion of extreme accuracy under great exposure 
requisite, itis probable that it is only affected 
tihe direction of its breadth. Too muoh weight 
rotever must aot he allowed to the fact of its 


DIOSPYROS EBEN1TS. 

veined ebony is* he believes* the wood denominat¬ 
ed “ Coromandel’’ or. “ false Cahmaamfef.” The 
Teloogoo term 6m Ebony is Malta Ttumi or 
Tmmbi Kttea, loom eAava leant, ToombiA* fee., 
the deuoihination varying ip every district.— 
Roltde. .*;■ 

(3215) DIOSPYROS EBENUS. 

Teudua, Hind, 

The Ebony Tree, yielding a heavy black wood, 
grows abundantly in Ceylon and many parts of 
the Deccan.— Riddell. Dr. Irvine mentions 
that the tree, Abuous, the black heart; and 
Teudua , the white and spotted wood, is com¬ 
mon in the Kotali jungles, especially near Gerd- 
herpoora. The young trees yield a fine grained 
tough very hard wood : excellent ft* Makpg 
hackeries &c. &c.: the ebony is not tjfseif: the 
very inferior fruit is eaten when rotted like 
the medlar.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 196. J). Me¬ 

nus, the True Ebony, and that which is consider¬ 
ed to be of the best quality, is a large tree, a na¬ 
tive of Mauritius, (Vylon, and apparently also of 
Madagascar ; for J). lanceolate, Poir., collected 
by Commerson in that Island, is considered the 
same. The leaves are very smooth, short, petiol- 
ed, alternate, hilarious, oblong in shape, the buds 
very hairy ; male flowers sub-raeemed, with 
about twenty anthers, the hermaphrodite solita¬ 
ry, obtandrous. Large quantities of the ebony 
of this species have been sometimes imported in¬ 
to Europe. Ebony is well known as a hard 
black-coloured wood, brought fiom the hot parts 
of the world. The Greek name is tfavos, from 
which the Latin Menus and our word Ebony 
have been immediately derived. It is first men¬ 
tioned by Ezekiel, xxvii. 15, but in the plnral, 
hohuem, where the men of Dednn are described 
as bringing to Tyre horns of ivory and of ebony. 
The Persian name, abnoos, is that l>y which it is 
commonly known all over India ; it is probable 
therefore that the name, like the wood itself, had 
an eastern origin. From its hardness, durability, 
susceptibily of a fine polish, and colour, which 
has almost become another name for blackness, 
ebony has always been in high estimation, and 
in the present day is much used for mosaic work 
and ornamental inlayings, though cheaper woods 
dyed black or frequently substituted. Herodo¬ 
tus (iii. 97) mentions ebony as part of the pre¬ 
sents brought in considerable quantities to the 
king of Persia by the people of Ethiopia. Dios- 
scorides describes two kinds—-one Ethiopian, 
which was considered the best ; and the other 1 In¬ 
dian, which was intermixed with whitish stripes 
and spotted j and hence commentators have dis¬ 
puted whether there were one or two kinds of 
ebonv. But the fact is that several tones yield 
this kind of wood, and ail belong to the genus 
.SMoepgeas. Owing to the known geographical 
idartribution of this genus; tbeanaentsmust have 


ntinued use bjr nautical and mathematical in- 
ru ment makers* who largely use. ivory,swsito 
whioh is nffseted not enly m i:atr breadth, 
m length hy changeof temperature. *"* 


derived their ebony either from the peninsula o 
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DIOSPYROS KAKI. 

IudM*a»dtlie island of Ceyknn o^bythe-coast¬ 
ing tradefrora Madagascar* for mo epedes««f 
Dio*tpyros has yet been discovered bybotanistain 
the upper parte of Egypt or in Abyssiii^tbouff 
it is not improbabk* that some may befouml 
as the dinante is well suited to their existence. 
Eng. Oyc. pope 856. The ebony of Mauritius is 
yielded by Diospyros ebenus, that of Ceylon is 
D. Ebenaster, while the ebony tree of the Coro¬ 
mandel coast is D. meltmoxylon 5 other species, 
as D. tomentosa and I). Roylei, yield ebony on 
the continent of India. The tree yielding the 
African ebony is not ascertained. A kind 0 
ebony, Amerimnum Ebenus, is produced in the 
West Indies, and called Jamaica ebony.—Moun 
tain Ebony, The different species of Bauhinia 
am so%alted ; B. porrecta grows on the hills in 
Jsmaica£,1and has wood which is hard and veined 
wjth black.— Tredgold. Holt. 

GLUTINOSA. Tin- 


(8217) DK)SPYROS 

DOOCA. 


Hejjg. 


Pannichc inarmn, Tam. 


Grab, Saks. 

Tumika, Hind. 

Diospyros glutinosa affords a fruit which, 
though edible, is far from palatable, but more 
valuable as an article of commerce. The tree is 
middle-sized, a native of the moist valleys 
imongst the mountains of the Circars, and all 
dong the foot of the Himalayas to 30° N\ lat. 
Sir Wflliam Jones first mentioned what is well 
mown throughout Bengal, that, the astringent, 
'iscid mucus of the fruit is used for paying the 
tottoms of boat3. The unripe fruit contains a 
arge proportion o£ tannin, and its infusion is 
mployed to steep fishing-nets in to make their, 
nore durable.— Boy. Cyc. The wood is but of 
n indifferent quality and not much used, the 
ipe fruit is eaten by the Natives : it is strongly 
.stringent; the unripe fruit contains a large pro- 
(brtioQ of tannin. An infusion is used to steep 
shing nets to make them more durable. Roxb.— 
lohde, M.S8. 

(&2I8)PI0SPYR08 KAKI, Chinese hates. 
K JCaii is celebrated iu Cltina and Japan: 
M ci roeas introduced into the Botanic Garden 
f Calcutta were found to be identical with others 
om NepauL The fruit is described by J)r. 
oxbnrgh as bring tolerably pleasant. Jt is 
teemed in China* where it attains the size of an 
ange, and is frequently sent to Europe iu a 
•ied state, and called the Hate-Plum of China, 
id also Keg-Fig of Japan.— Bay. Cyc. “ The 
urraese,” says a correspondent who resided 
serai years in Ava, “ call the Chinese fig, which 
brought in great quant ities -overland to Ava, 
t-thee or tog thee.” This-tstho saroe fruit which 
England U called Chiaeaedit® 4 but is neither 
fig nor a date, but 4lte4ruj4of ftspeojesof 
gate; and a more appropriate nape woukibe 
v Chinese persimon, the y mskx u»y*1um fe*g>i 
o m species of ebony, and there la s^bnridefft- 
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DIOSPYROS MEPANOKYLON. 

ble resemblance in the fruit; Tie tree which 
produces this '' Chinese date/’ is occasionally 
cultivated by the B«n»«#e,4nifc it bear* fruit eery 
sparingly, and l thinly with Roxburgh# that - it 
is' “ by ne awsaus eqmd te • a goodapple/’— 

(3219) DIOSPYROS MABOfA* (b&en telb 
ed “ mangosteea”^ under which name it is cul¬ 
tivated extensively in ganleus at VixAgapateniv— ^ 
.V. E. J. It 

(3220) DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON. 
Ebenaceee, Roxb. c. 46. 

Tooml.ie niaruin, (ebouy) ] Ebony tree, Eno. 

Tam. j Kendoo. Baku. 

This plant, grows in Coromandel, Malabar, 
Ceylon, and Midnapore Jungles. The bark is 
astringent, given by the native doctors with pep¬ 
per in dysentery.— O'SkaugUneasy, page 428. It 
is a very large tree, only the very heart of which 
is black, all the rest white. The white wood is 
however used for common purposes. The spe¬ 
cies of Diospyros, have this peculiarity that the 
black heart wood ie surrounded by white sap- 
wood. There are several fine specimens of tire 
genus.— M. E. J. R. J). melanoxylon, is des- 
?d and figured by Rumpk, iii., ‘ Cororn. 
Plants,’ 1 to 46, by Dr. Roxburgh, and is 
the Ebony-Tree of the Coromandel coast, 
t is found on the mountains of that coast 
as well as of Malabar and Ceylou. It grows 
to be very large, particularly the male tree 
of which the wood is also most esteemed. The 
leaves, which .ire sub-opposite, oval, oblong, 
obtuse, and villous, arc deciduous in the cold 
season, the new ones appearing with the flowers 
in April and May ; as in other species, it is only 
the centre of large trees that is black and valua¬ 
ble, and tins varies in quantity according to the 
age of the tree. The outside wood, which is 
white and soft, time and insects soon destroy, 
leaving the black untouched. The ripe fruit is 
eaten by the natives, though rather astringent, as’ 
is also the bark. D. tomentosa and D. Roylei 
are other Indian species which yield ebony. Se¬ 
veral species of the genus bear fruit, which, 
though clammy and sub-astringent, is eaten by 
the natives of the countries where the trees are 
indigenous. We need name only the most cele¬ 
brated, as D. lotus, a native of Africa, and now 
common in the south of Europe, which bears, a 
small yellow sweetish fruit about the size of a 
cherry, and which has by some been supposed to 
be the famous Lotus of the Lotophagi; but this 
is more likely to have been the Jujube, called by 
botanists Zizyphus Lotus.—Eng. Cyc. Diospyros 
Melanoxylou, or Ebony, Oukchiuya, Burmese, 
ia found throughout the Pegu forests, seldom 
however of greater girth than three or four fast. 

Ic is very plentiful;— McClsUand. The fruit of 
■3>jcMqp«ie0S|^ ir called 
Toomhlee^ A6, .and. 

is eaten by the poor people.— Amslie, p, 833>. 
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(3231) DIOSPYROS MOLLIS, black-dye 


plants. > 


M«-ktat< Bub*. 



The blossoms of the shoe-flower plant 
are used bythe Chinese to dye leather blabk, 
the juice of the cashew-tree gives a black to 
linen, anfl the fruit of the melastoma affords a 
bl ack dye. The celebrated vegetable dye the 
Shan black dye, is made from the fruit of this 
species of ebony, which is said to grow on the 
mountains that separate the Province of Tavoy 
from the Siamese territories. Isolated plants 
may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and 
Maulmain, but Mr. Mason has never seen one in 
flower, or fruit.— 'Mason. 


(3222) DIOSPYROS MONTANA. Roxb. 
Yerragada is the Teloogoo name of a middle 
sized tree the timber of which Dr. Roxburgh 
informs us, is hard and durable and is varie¬ 
gated with dark and white coloured veins. 
— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 212. 


(3223) DIOSPYROS RETICULATA, (Tee- 
setaria, Poir.) is another elevated tree, a native 
of Mauritius, of which the heart-wood forms 
Ebony. 

(3224) DIOSPYROS SAPOTA. Aehras Sa- 
pota. 

(3225) DIOPSIS, a genus of Dipterous In¬ 
sects of the family Sepsidac. The insects of this 
genus are remarkable for the immense prolonga¬ 
tion of the sides of the head. The head itself is 
small, and appears as if it were furnished with 
two long horns, each having a knob at its apex; 
these horn-like processes however are not analog¬ 
ous to the parts usually termed antennae, but are 
in fact prolongations of the sides of the head, 
the knob at the apex of each being the eye of the 
insect —Diopsis Sykesii, of G. R. Gray, is one of 
the largest species of the genus, and possesses, 
the longest eye-stalks; these processes in this 
insect are of a pitchy red colour, and the body is 
the same tint. The head and thorax are 
ck, and the wings are coloured with browu. 
t little is known of the habits of these insects, 
.onel Sykes, who collected great numbers of 
above species during his residence in India, 
mshed Mr. Westwood with the following no- 
5 respecting their habitat and habits:—“ Ha¬ 
lt, the mil fort of Hurreechunderghur, in 
western ghauts of the Deccan at an elevation 
3900 feet above the level of the sea, 19® 23’ 
lat, 70° 40* E. long,**— Eng. Oyc. Vol. ii. p. 
1 . 


W^DIPSAOTS PULLONUM, TEASL' 
PULLJBR’S THISTLE, is, according 
yle, the Dansakoos pf the Indian Materia M 
pays 494 . 

|32&7) DIPSAS (Lavrenti), Bnagarut (Oi 
f: ^ a gemw Serpeats, placed by Cuvier m 
’ the gmatigmms Coluber. Body compre# 


ed, much less than the head; scales of the spinal 
row of the back larger than the others. 

(3228) DIFSAS INDICA, Cuvier; Coluber 
Bucephalus, Shaw. Black, annulated with white. 
—Eng. Cyc. Vol. ii. page 00. 

(3229) DIPTERACEi®, on DIFTEROCAR- 
PEdE, Dipterade, an important order of East In¬ 
dian Exogenous Polypetalous Trees. They have 
a tubular unequal permanent calyx, with five 
lobes, which after flowering become leafy and 
very much enlarged, surmounting the fruit with¬ 
out adhering to it. There are five petals, with a 
contorted aestivation, an indefinite number of 
awl-pointed narrow anthers, and a few-oelled su¬ 
perior ovary, with two pendulous ovules in each 
cell; of these all are eventually abortive, except 
one, which forms the interior of a hard dry lea¬ 
thery pericarp. The seed is solitary, contains no 
albumen.and has an embryo with two large twist¬ 
ed and crumpled cotyledons, and a superior radi¬ 
cle. The leaves are long, broad, alternate, rolled 
inwards before they unfold, with strong straight 
veins running obliquely from the midrib to the 
margin, and oblong deciduous stipules rolled up 
like those of a Magnolia. The affinities of this 
order are with Tiliacea and Corylacea on the one 
side, and Clnsiaceee and Ternstromiacea on the 
other. The different species produce a number 
of resinous, oily, and other substances; one a 
sort of camphor [Dryobalanops]; another a fra¬ 
grant resin used in temples; a third,Gum Attimi; 
while some of the commonest pitches and var¬ 
nishes of India are procured from others. Ral, 
or Dhoona, a resin burned in the temples of In¬ 
dia, is produced by Shorea robusta. Saul, the 
best timber in India, is furnished by the same 
tree. It contains 7 genera and 47 species.— 
Eng. Cgc.p. 353. 

(3230) DIPTERIX ODORATA. Tonkin 
Bean. Coumarouna odorata. A native of the 
woods of Guiana, used as a perfume for snuff.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 304. 

(3231) DIPTEROCARPUS, a genus of East 
Indian, and chiefly insular Trees, the type of the 
natural order Dipteraceee. Blurae gives the fol¬ 
lowing essential characters:—“ Calyx irregularly 
5-lobed at the mouth; the two opposite segments 
very long and legulate; petals five, convolute 
when unexpanded; stamens numerous; anthers 
long, linear, terminating in an awl-shaped point; 
nut rather woody, and 1-celled and 1-seeded by 
abortion, inclosed in the enlarged calyx.” The 
species are described as enormous trees, abound- 
ing in resinous juice, with erect trunks, an : ash- 
coloured bark, strong spreading limbs, and oval 
leathery entire leaves, with pinnated veins. The 
flowers are large, white or pink, and deliciously 
fragrant. The pubescence is always stellate when 
present. The resinousjaice of Etptyrotarpus 
irinervia, a tree from ®00 fret high, in¬ 

habiting the forests of Java, is made into 


fill 
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plaisters for ulcers and foul sotes; and when 
dissolved in spirit of wine, or formed into an 
emulsion with white of egg, acta upon the 
mueons membranes in the same way as balsam 
of copaiva. DryoQ/Uanops Campkora , the Gam- 
phor-Tiee of Sumatra, is by some referred 
to this genus; but, according to Blume, is 
really a distinct genus.— Eng. Cyc. page 353. 
Dipterocarpus lascis and tutbinatus. Dr. Iielfer 
says that the oil of wood from these two 
species of dipterocarpus, or wood oil trees “ laid 
upon paintings covers them with a transparent, tine 
coating, not liable to turn yellow, and dries 
quickly.” A few years ago Mr. Laidlay, the 
Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society, discover¬ 
ed that the oil of wood will dissolve caoutchouc. 
** The process adopted was simply to cut the 
caoutchouc into small pieces, ami then drop a 
sufficiency into a. Jjpttle of the oil. In the course 
of a few hours the caoutchouc swells, and must 
then be frequently stirred to facilitate the process. 
If heat be applied, complete solution is speedily 
effected, but several days are required at the or¬ 
dinary temperature of the atmosphere. The so¬ 
lution thus prepared may be spread on cloth, 
which is thereby rendered water-proof.” Wood 
oil has been found to answer as a good substitute 
for fish oil in currying leather ; and it is used for 
house varnish. Large quantities of this oil are 
used in the Tenasserim Provinces in the manu¬ 
facture of torches, which emit a brilliant and du¬ 
rable light. A half dozen of these torches plant¬ 
ed on an eminence make a splendid cresset, illu¬ 
minating far over the plains. Speaking of these 
wood-oil trees. Dr. Wight remarks. “ In this 
neighbourhood, Madras, several species are found, 
but all natives of hilly tracts forming the Bala- 
ghaut. In Pegu, where they abound, they occu¬ 
py the plains.”— Mason. 

(3232) DIPTEROCARPUS. Sgau,JJ«m. Sour 
Wood Oil Tree. This is the name which the 
Karens give a large tree that grows on their j 
mountains, but which produces comparatively 
vmy little wood oil. — Mason. 

(3233) DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS. 

, Aing, Bubm. 

This timber is called in Bengal “ Battee Sal.” 
It is excellent for every purpose of house-building, 
especially for posts. It is found chiefly to grow 
on laterite in the Tounghoo and Prome districts. 
Light-brown wood .—Me Cielland. 

(3234) DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLO- 
RUS, large flowered dipterocarpus. This is a 
species of wood oil tree whieh grows on the san¬ 
dy plains near the sea-shore, and on a similar 
soil in the interior- ->-3foao*. 

(3235) DIPTEROCA|ptI§ L#VIS, Ha¬ 
milton. <%a. D. turbina%|!, Roxb. , , r 

Tilesgtujsn, Bmo. * i 

A native of Chittagong, Pegu, Assam, Tip- 


DIPTEROCARPUS LMV13. 

pera, Re. The trunk grows to an immense size. 
This tree yields ih abundance the thin balsam 
well known'in aU theTfidinri bazars, and called 
the gurjun or wood oil. To'paDcure the balsam, 
Dr. Roxburgh informs Us a large notch is cut in 
the trunk of the tree near the earth, where a fire 
is kept up till the wound is charted , 0 soon after 
which the liquid begins to ottte out; a small 
gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
to a receiver. The average produce is said to be 
40 gallons in each season, during which it is ne¬ 
cessary to cut off the charred surface from time 
to tiuie, and burn it afresh. The process is per¬ 
formed during the cold season. The gurjun 
balsam varies in consistence from that of thick 
honey to a light oily liquid. The colour of a fine 
specimen of thick gurjun, obtained from Captain 
Jenkins of Assam, was a pule grey ; specimens 
sent from Rangoon bv Mr. Speir were a light 
brown. As found in the bazar this substance 
generally occurs as a brown, oily looking, semi- 
transparent liquid, in odour strongly resembling 
a mixture of balsam of copaiba with a small por¬ 
tion of naphtha. The essential oil, when freed 
from water by prolonged contact, with dry chlo¬ 
ride of calcium, and distilled a second time, is 
transparent and nearly colourless, of specific 
gravity 934, boils at 240® ; it is soluble in al¬ 
cohol, ether, naphtha, and the essential and fixed 
oils. It dissolves caoutchouc, copal, vateria 
resin, and solid gluten. Potassium and sodium 
retain their lustre in it, and undergo no change; 
the taste is acrid, sweetish, and heavy, its odour 
closely resembles that of the essential oil of 
copaiba. The close resemblance in the physical 
and chemical properties of this gurjun and co¬ 
paiba balsam led to the institution of an extenaive 
set of experiments by Dr. O’Shaughnessy on the 
medicinal effects of the former in the treatment 
of gonorrhsea. The results, which have been 
laid before the profession, and which have been 
confirmed by trials made by other practitioners, 
seem perfectly conclusive that, in the treatment 
of gonorrhoea, gleet, and similar affections of the 
urinary organs, the essential oil of guijun is 
nearly equal in efficacy to the South American 
drug. The essential oil may be given in 10 to 
30 drop doses in mucilage, milk, rice-water, or 
thin gruel, and repeated thrice, or still more fre¬ 
quently daily. It generally causes a sensation of 
warmth at the epigastrium,eructations, afd some¬ 
times slight purging. It ooramunicateW a strong 
smell of turpentine to the urine,whicb it (increases 
remarkably in quantity. 8orae obstinate) cases of 
chronic gonorrhoea and gleet, which bad long 
resisted copaiba and cubebs, havebeen cured by 
this remedy in the course of the experiments allud¬ 
ed to. In the Pharmacopoeia is given a formula for 
a solution of the essential oib of gu$un and 
cubebs in aulphuric etl^ W^ a cheap, 

bat perfectly eflSeacfoo* *»ttbetitn<k for the cele¬ 
brated *‘ Frank’s Specific.’* Besides the abbve 
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dipterocarpus turbinatus. 

species, the D. angustifolius of Wight and A^n. 
(1)7 costatps of Roxb, but sot of Gaertu.), D. 
costatus, Gaertu. (D. incanus, Roxb.) and 1). 
alatus, Roxb. of Fegu, afford this fluid bi great 
abundance. Its price in the bazar ranges from 
3 to 5 rupees the maund. Besides its use in 
medicine, #t is likely to be found a perfect substi¬ 
tute in the arts for the expensive balsam of 
copaiba, now much used in the preparation of 
colourless varnishes and drying paints. In the 
coarser kinds of house and ship painting, gur- 
juu balsam is used as an excellent substitute for 
linseed oil. Ur Wight and other writers speak 
confidently of the good effect of the gurjun oil 
mixed with dammar in preserving wood from the 
ravages of the white ant.—O’ Shaughnessg, pages 
222-224. Dipterocarpus Icevis, the common 
wood oil tree produces a very useful timber, 
which is sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, 
and used in house building. Where not expo¬ 
sed to the wet, they answer as well as teak, 
and are sold at half the price ; but they are not 
impervious to white ants. —Mason. Wood-oil, 
copaiva, of the Dipterocarpus lack, is one of 
the most valuable products of the Tenasserim 
Provinces ; and the tree which produces the best 
quality is one of the most widely diffused of 
their forest trees. It yields too, very abundantly. 
Dr. Iielfer wrote, that one trunk would produce 
thirty or forty gallons each season without injury 
to the tree. In the reports of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies of India, it is said : 
“ The wood-oil, properly speaking, is a balsam, 
obtained from several species of dipterocarpus 
common in many parts of India. By distillation 
this balsam yields volatile oil, a resin being left 
behind. This oil, Dr. O’Shaughnessv found to 
be identical in chemical composition with that of 
the balsam of copaiva, and he had accordingly 
used it extensively in his hospital, with exactly 
the same medicinal effects.” “ Nor is this arti¬ 
cle,” continues the report, “likely to become of 
importance in medicine only ; but also in the 
arts, in many of which copaiva is now used. 
Copaiva, by the latest ‘ day price current,’ was 
at five shillings and six pence the pound, while 
twenty pounds of the essential oil of wood may 
be obtained, of the very best quality, for about 
ten shillings.”— Mason. 

(3236) DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS, 

Sitgitrjun, Beng. | Kauyeen, Burm. 

A native of Chittagong, Tipperah, Pegu 8sc., 
to the eastward of Bengal where it grows to be 
an immense tree. This tree is famous all over 
the Eastern parts of India and tire Malay islands, 
on account of its yielding a 'thin liquid bglM#» 
commonly called, wood .oil. To. procure .tire 
balsam a largenptch.ia cut into the.trunk of tl$ 
tre 



DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS, 

gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. The average 
produce of the best trees during the season is 
said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is found 
necessary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and bum it afreshlf ln large healthy 
trees abounding in balsam they even cut a second 
notch iu some other part of the tree and clear it 
as at first: these operations are performed during 
the months of November, December, January, and 
February ; should auy of the trees appear sickly 
the following season, one or more years respite 
is given them. Roxb. The D. costatus, a native 
of the coast South of Chittagong where it is called 
Tileyaguijum, tlie ‘ Dincanus gurjun’ of Chitta¬ 
gong, “ Dalatus” of Pegu and Mascal island, also 
yield the oil. Roxb Rohde M.8.8. At Hazaree 
ke hath, in Chittagong, 100 feet above the level of 
the sea, large myrtaceous trees are common, $nd 
show a tendency to the Malayan flora, which is 
further demonstrated by the abundance of Gur¬ 
jun (Dipterocarpus turbinatus). This is the 
most superb tree we met with in the Indian 
forests: we saw several species, but this is the 
only common one here ; it is conspicuous for its 
gigantic size, and for the straightness and grace¬ 
ful form of its tall unbranched pale grey trunk, 
and small symmetrical crown : many individuals 
were upwards of 200 feet high, and fifteen in 
girth. Its leaves are broad, glossy and beautiful, 
the flowers (then falling) are not conspicuous; 
the wood is hard, close-grained, and durable, and 
a fragrant oil exudes from the trunk, which is 
extremely valuable as pitch and varnish, &c., be¬ 
sides being a good medicine. The natives pro¬ 
cure it by cutting transverse holes in the trunk, 
pointing downwards, and lighting fires iu them, 
which causes the oil to flow.— Hooker, Him. 
Jour. Vol. II. p. 348. This tree furnishes timber 
of great size and strength. It is fit for 
any purpose for which Saul is employed, 
being of the same family. It is chiefly em¬ 
ployed for canoe and boat building. It is found 
in all the forest districts, except Prome, where it 
is scarce. Wood, light-brown— McClelland. Wood 
Oil Kauyinsee is afforded by, and largely extracted 
from, Dipterocarpus turbinatus. It is one of the 
largest trees known. It is found throughout the 
southern as well as all the Sitang forests, disap- 
| peariug curiously enough wherever the Acacia 
Catechu appears. Thus, where the latter is in 
perfection, in the northern part of the Tharawad- 
dy and Prome distrets, the wood-oil tree is rWe- 
ly seen, and where the latter is found in perfec¬ 
tion, as in the Southern forests and throughout 
the forests of Touughoo, west of the Sitang, 
there is no Acacia Catechu. The wood-oil tree 
grows in light sandy soil, near the banks of 
streams, and > Q dense foresta i frequently at- 
| taming 18 feet in girth, f*th* proportionate 
j ^eight. The oil iq exkao^hy cutting a large 
notch, in the tree, a feyr feet from m ground. 
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tiid occasionally stimulating the secretion by 
eorching the surface of the scar, which is gene 4 
ally converted into charcoal and gives the oil a 
lirty black appcaranoe.— McClelland. . 

(3237) DIKISAUA GUM. The Acacia *i- 
•issa yields a large quantity of this dear gum, 
—if. E. /. A ■ 

(3238) DIVI DiVl. See Cksalpinia Co- 

UARIA. 

(3239) DIVI LADNER, the forbidden fruit 
f the Ceylonese. It is produced by a species of 
"aberncemontana. — Eng. Cyc. Vol. ii. p. 365. 

(3240) DISTILLED WATERS. Contain a 
ittie of the volatile principles of plants, and may 
•e distilled either off the plants, or by distilling 
ome Essential Oil with water.— Eng. Cgc. The 
allowing waters may be made by using 2 lbs. of 
resh or 4 lbs. dried leaves to two gallons of 
t'ater; of the seeds, one pouud. 


Latin Names. 


Native Names. 


f Ajouain, Juvanee 

• • /From seeds, Ptycho* j Bcng. Hind. Nan- 

Ljwam water, . \ tis Ajwain,....1 khoah Per*. Am- 

L oos Arab. 

tnise,...Seeds,...Sonf. 

iarjoram, ..I)ried leaves,.Murva. 

!frteput, # ..Fresh leaves.Kyapooti. 

'elery, Seeds,.Hurufs. 

taiander,..Seeds,.Duniya. 

ndian dill,.. Seeds, ..Soya. 

lemidesmus,.Roots, 2 lbs. .Unuutamul. 

unii>er,.Berries.Hoober. 

lusfc hibiscus*.Seeds,.Hub ul-musk. 

latidal, .Wood, braised 1 lb. ...Sufed sandal. 

.. 

'iitsi, white,.Fresh leaves,.Sufed tulsi. 


'ejpata, Cutnamo-') 
mumTaandSyFolia (Leaves, 
malabathrl, . J 


(3241) DOCKS. Docking of vessels. Along 
.he greater part of the Eastern coast, of the Pe¬ 
ninsula of India, wherever the rivers can be 
entered by coasting craft, docks are formed by 
tigging a channel from the river sufficiently large 
to allow the vessel to be floated into it at high 
witter: a dam is thrown across the channel and 
Ihe earth being thrown into the dock thus form- 
id the vessel is floated up above the water mark. 
By draining off the water the vessel is left high 
ind dry imbedded in earth. This is removed to 
illow of access to the bottom of the vessel which 
s propped mk by stones, it is usual also to place 
ogs under the keel. A dry dock is thus formed 
.bout the vessel at a small expense. The repairs 
laving been executed, it becomes necessary to 
ower the vesspl dowtt to that point when, the 
lam being removed and the water let in, she can 
re floated out. < For this purpose cables are coil- 
id under her and these coils filled in with earth, 
he earth under the vessel and logs which were 
liaoed under her the dock is dug 

rat to its former dep^b-Ahe vessel is left sus¬ 
pended resting on the briL by uncoiling the 
ables gradually the vewel^Mlet down and is 
hen floated cat. Ships of 400 time are thus 
Indeed at Coringa.— Rohde, M.8.8, 


(3242) DOCKET. This term has various 
meanings. In tends it is often applied to a short 
oertificate, summary, or memorandum; and in 
English I«w it signifies a brief in writing*— 
FmUmer. 

(3243) DODDERS, Cuscota, covered even 
tall tecta, in the SOane valley with a golden Web. 
— 4 Bobker, Him. Jour, page 88. 

(3244) DQDECATHEON MEADIA, Pri¬ 
mula cejs. Ornamental plants, when in flower, 
colours, lilac, purple and white, grown in a light 
soil and cultivated by dividing the roots.— 
Riddell. 

(3245) DODONEA VISCOSA, common on 
the Neilgherries: wood elastic and useful for tool 
handles.— Mclvor. 

(3246) DOGBANES ( Apocynacea ). Among 
this division of plants there are some which are 
most conspicuous for the strength of their fibres. 
These belong to two families of plants which are 
so nearly allied to each other, that they were 
united together by the celebrated Jussieu. Both 
are remarkable for abounding in milky juice; and 
some of them in caoutchouc, or some analogous 
products. Of these, the Apocynaceae or Dog¬ 
banes are composed chiefly of trees and shrubs, 
of which the Oleander is a conspicuous example. 
But some are herbaceous, as in the case of the 
Vinca, or Periwinkle as it is called, which shows 
another characteristic, that is, the climbing habit 
of many of these plants, as well as the toughness 
of their fibre, as may easily be ascertained by try¬ 
ing to break any of the long, trailing twigs of 
this plant, so common in gardens and shrubberies. 
Among these, is a plant called Nerium piscidium, 
by Dr. Roxburgh, ‘ FI. Ind.,’ ii, p 7, common 
in the Khasya or Silhet Mountains, and there 
called Echalat. It there forms an extensive 
perennial climber. Its bark contains a large 
quantity of fibre, which the natives use for the 
same purposes as Hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in 
steeping some of the young shoots in a fish-pond, 
in order to facilitate the removal of the bark 
and to clean the fibres, found that many, if not 
all the fishes, were killed. Hence the specific 
name which he applied. Dr. Wight has formed 
the plant into a new genus, Echaltura. It is pro¬ 
bable that there are many other fibre-yielding 
plants in this and the next family among the 
climbing species.— Royle, Fib. PI. page 302. The 
Asclepiads (Aclepiadta ).—Closely allied to the 
Apocynaceae is the family of plants which has 
been uamed Asclepiacea and Aeolepiadece, from 
the genus Atclepiat, to which most of the spe¬ 
cies formerly belonged. Among these, there are 
several remarkable lor their fibrous properties, 
and many more probably remain to be deliver¬ 
ed. Though many of this family of plants 
abound in the hoMtatand iniistevf parts of the 
world, others are ated feund # the driest ind 
most barren parts of Asia, with a few specie* ex* 
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tending even to the Northof AMcaond to the 
South of Europe, Siberia, North America, and 
Japan ,* and southwards, to the Cape of Good 
Hope and New Holland. The great majority 
are distinguished by their twining habit; though 
their flowers are often inconspicuous, their seed- 
vessels ttfe remarkable for being in pairs, and 
which, on bursting, display a quantity of thistle- 
like down attached to each seed, which floats 
t hem about as those of thistles and dandelions. 
This down may no doubt be turned to some use¬ 
ful purposes, and therefore makes the plants 
abounding in fibre more valuable, as thus yield¬ 
ing a double product; though it is probably only 
in dry and barren parts of a couutry, that it 
would be desirable to attend to these, instead of 
to the numerous other fibrous plants which may 
■either be more easily cultivated, or the fibre se¬ 
parated with greater facility.— Royle, Fib. FI. 
p. 303. 

Syrian Dogbane, Asclepias syriaca (Asclepi - 
adeos). Syrian Dogbane — Jetee Fibre. Of the 
plants of this family, useful both for its down 
and for its fibrous stem, we may first mention 
that called Syrian Dogbane, which, although a 
native of the burning plains of Syria, will grow 
in colder climes, and is indeed cultivated as far 
north as Upper Silesia. It is easily propagated 
either by seed, or by parting the roots. The 
plants thrive luxuriantly in light soil, but will 
flourish on any poor land. The silk-like down 
which surmounts the seed of this plant, is not 
more than an inch or two in length ; but it has, 
nevertheless, been usefully applied for articles of 
dress manufactured of it both in France aud in 
Itussia. The fibres of the stem, prepared in the 
same manner as those of Hemp and Flax, fur- j 
nish a very long fine thread of a glossy white¬ 
ness.— Royle, Fib. PL p. 7 09. 

(324*7) DOMBE. A soft, coarse, open-grained, 
light Ceylon wood, bearing a strong resemblance 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
olish, and presents a pretty, curled pattern; 
ut judging from this specimen, which is much 
worm-eaten, it cannot be a very durable wood, 
at all events in its native country.— Ex. p. 1851. 

(3248) DOMBEYA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Byttnermcete, inhabiting 
the East Indies and the isles of France, Bourbon, 
and Madagascar. They have a 5-parted persis¬ 
tent calyx, surrounded by a 3-leaved unilateral 
involucel. The petals are 5. The stamens are 
from 15 to 20, scarcely monadelphous, five of 
them being sterile, with from 2 to 3 fertile ones 
between each sterile stamen. The name Dombeya 
was also applied to the plant now called Arauc¬ 
aria eaoelsa. The bark of D. epeciabUia is made 
into ropes in Madagascar.— Engl. Qycg. 385. 

*£240) DOMBEYA ANGULATA. A shrub; 

■ tea*** cordate, aenmiaato, and senate; okLopea 
wree or five-angled in oorymbs,jcf A 

pretty rose colour— 'Riddell. . . . * 


DOOFUTTAHS. 

(3250) DOMBEYA PALMATA, Byttoert- 
acejK. A shrub} leaves palmate, resembling 
thecommon eastor oil plant ; flowers, in large 
terminal corymbs, rose; coloured, appear in Sep¬ 
tember and October.— RiddeU. 

(3251) DOMBEYA SKECTABILIS. In 
Madgascar, the bark of Dombeya spectabilie is 
made into ropes.— Engl. Oge. page 708. In its 
more extended relations, the natural family pf 
Byttneriacea, includes such genera as Bornbax, 
Slerculia, Abroma, Guazuma, fee., and, like that 
of the Mallow-worts, inhabits hot parts of the 
globe chiefly, and also, like it, contains a number 
of plants remarkable for abounding in mucilage 
and in fibrous bark. Of these some are employ¬ 
ed for cordage in different parts of the world, 
and of them a few, as Abroma augueta, might 
probably be grown with greater profit, and yield 
a better product, than some of those which are 
now in cultivation. 

(3252) DOMBEYA TOMENTOSA. A small 
tree with rose-coloured flowers, but «mnlW than 
the above two species.— RiddeU. 

(3253) DOMETT. A thin kind of flannel, 
of which the weft only is wpol, the warp being 
composed of cotton.— Faulkner. 

(3254) DOOM, or DOUM, a remarkable 
Palm-Tree exclusively inhabiting Upper Egypt, 
especially the neighbourhood of Thebes, whence 
it is named Cucifera Thebaica. Its stem, instead 
of growing without branches like other palms, 
forks two or three times, thus assuming the ap¬ 
pearance of a Pandanus. Clumps of it occur 
near Thebes. The fruit is about the size of an 
orange, angular, irregularly formed, of a reddish 
colour, and has a spongy, tasteless, but nutritious 
rind. The albumen of the seed is hard and 
semi-transparent, aud is turned into beads and 
other little ornaments. Gsertner described it 
under the name of Hgphcene coriacea. It is 
known in Egypt as the Gingerbread-Tree, be¬ 
cause of the resemblance of its brown mealy 
rind to that cake.— Eng. Oyc. page 385. 

(3255) DOOPADA RESIN, exudes from the 
Voteria Indica, and constitutes the piney var¬ 
nish. The resin is used as a fragrant incense in 
temples, the quantity procurable is very con¬ 
siderable.— M. E. J. R. 

(3258) DOOPUTTAHS. These doths are ma¬ 
nufactured at various places and of different 
qualities and colours. . Those brought from 
B enar es are always with gold and plain lace bor¬ 
ders of different sorts, are sold at friun 25 to 850 
Rupees each. Those of Arnee in the CoUectorate 
of Chingleput, with borders ofyeUow cotton, are 
prioed at .from Rupees 2 to 7 each and those of 
Ooppods in with white 

borders and are sold,affront 1$ to 3 Rupees 
eapk. • ■ ' *v.. 
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(3257) DOREMA, a genus of Plants belong* 
-ing to the natural order Umbdltfera. It has 
an epigynous cup-shaped disc; the fruit slight** 
ly compressed from the back, and edged; 3 dis¬ 
tinct filiform primary ridges near the middle, 
and, alternating wi$i them, 4 obtuse secondary 
ridges, the whole enveloped in wool; vittee I to 
each secondary ridge, 1 to each primary margi¬ 
nal ridge, aijd 4 to the commissure, of which 2 
are very small.— Eng. Cyc. page 385. 

(3258) DOREMA AMMONIACUM. (Don.) 
Linn. Trane, xvi. AO]. 

Oifeftk, Pees. 

Is a glaucous green plant with a perennial root, 
large leaves 2 feet long, somewhat bipinnate, the 
pinnae in three pairs, the leaflets inciSO pinnatifid, 
with oblong mucromdate entire or slightly-Jobed 
segments from 1 to 5 iuches long and halt' an inch 
to 2 inches broad: the petiole very large, downy, 
and sheathing at the base ; the teeth of the calyx 
acute, membranous, minute; the petals ovate, 
reflexed at the point; the fruit elliptical, com¬ 
pressed, surrounded by a broad flat edge. This 
plant is a native of Persia, in the plains of Yer- 
•dekhast and Kumisha in the province of Irac ; 
and near the town ©f Jezud Kliast in very dry 
plains and gravelly soil, exposed to an ardent j 
sun. This plant is one of those which yields 
gum ammoniacum, but it is probable that there 
are several species of plants which yield this as 
well as the other gum-resins of the order Umbel- 
liferte. (Lindley, Flora Medica.) — Eng. Cyc. page 
355. The stem and fruits yield abundance of Am¬ 
moniacum resin.— O''Sh. page 364. This gum 
resin is imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf, and re-exported to different countries. 
— Faulkner. It is obtained by incisions in the 
plant, and occurs in two forms,—first in volumi¬ 
nous musses of yellowish colour, enclosing white 
almond-like tears, the whole being of plastic con¬ 
sistence, and very impure;—secondly, in tears of 
irregular form, white or yellowish, opaque, rather 
solid, agglutinated or distinct, compact, brittle, 
of glassy fracture, and free from impurities. Its 
odour is faint and peculiar, taste sweetish and 
thea bitter. It is partially soluble in water, 
ether, aloohol, alkaline solutions and acetic acid. 
Its Medical^ effects, are similar to, but less powerful 
than asafoetida. It is principally employed as an 
expectorant in the chronic catarrhs and asthmas 
of old persons. Itj» also applied externally as 
a warm and stimulating plaster.—O’ Shaughmsy, 
page 365. 

(8259) DOLICHOS. Under this name Lin¬ 
naeus included the greater part of those tropical 
twining LegunfinousPlapts which bear eatable 
fruit like the kidneybeans cultivated in .Europe. 
A large number of species, iU^disttnpished from 
each other, and differing materially in th» struc¬ 
ture of their fructification, were- fhf so long a 
time collected under tins' name that, although 


DOLICHOS., 

they are now broken up into several genera, we 
shall briefly notice the more remarkable in this 
place. . • *,.. 

a. Doliehot itself is confined to the species 
with a compressed linear pod, having incomplete 
cellular dissepiments, and ovate seeds with a 
small oval hilum. Of these D. Catlany, the 
pulse of which is called Bober loo in India, is an 
annual, and has somewhat deltoid leaves, angular 
at the back, few-flowered peduncles, ana erect 
pods. It is cultivated in the fields in many parts 
of India during the dry season, and its seeds are 
extensively consumed by the poorer natives. D. 
lignosus, a perennial, with long racemes of flowers, 
broad heart-shaped leaflets, and linear sharp- 
pointed pods, is extremely common all over In¬ 
dia, where it is cultivated “ during the cold 
season in gardens and about the doors of the 
natives, forming not only cool shady harbours, 
but furnishing them with an excellent pulse for 
their curries,” &c. There are several varieties of 
it, constituting the commonest kidney-beans of 
India. J). biflorm, an annual, with oblong ppint- 
ed leaflets and scimitar-shaped hairy pods, fur¬ 
nishes the pulse called in India Horse-Gram ; and 
J). sp liter ospermus produces the Calavana or 
Black-Eyed Peas of Jamaica. 

b. Lablab has a compressed scimitar-shaped 
pod, rough, with tubercles at the sutures, and fur¬ 
nished with transverse imperfect cellular partitions, 
and ovate seeds with a fungous callous linear scar. 
Lablab vulgar is. the old Dolichos Lablab , is a com¬ 
mon plant in the hedges in many parts of India, 
whence it has travelled into the tropical parts of 
America. It is a sinooih perennial, with showy 
white or purple flowers, and large horizontal 
pods, containing from three to four seeds. It 
has a heavy disagreeable bug-like smell, prefers 
a rich black soil that cannot be flooded by rains, 
and produces a coarse but wholesome pulse, 
much eaten by the lower classes in India. 

c. Fachyrhizus has a long compressed pod, with 
kidney-shaped seeds and no dissepiments, and is 
remarkable for its principal species, P. angulatm 
(formerly Dolichos bulbosus), producing a root of 
the size and substance of a turnip. It is report¬ 
ed to have been carried to the Philippines from 
South America, and thence to have been intro¬ 
duced into the west of Asia. The side leaflets are 
nearly triangular, that in the middle lozenge¬ 
shaped, slightly toothed, and shaggy on both 
sides. The flowers are very beautiful, of a violet- 
blue colour, and arranged in axillary, nearly erect 
racemes, from one to two feet long. Its root is 
a common article of food in the Malay Archipe¬ 
lago, but no other part of the plant is eaten., , 

d. Psophocarpus. The pods are oblong, and have 

four longitudinal wings; the seeds are roundish. 
It eomprdafeqds MragmoMm, a 

twining annual, the , pods or tuberous roots <©f 
which are a common Indian esoulent. 
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e GanavttUa , with long atrwghtish compressed j 
pods, having three short wings at the tower suture, 
cellular dissepiments, and oblong seeds with a 
narrow hihtm, comprehends the South American 
Lima Beans and the Sword Beans of India. The 
species have a handsomer and firmer foliage than 
the other*generai and the flowers are usually 
large and showy. O. gladiata the common culti- 
vated\pecies, has often pods two feet long, and 
varies with red, gray, and white seeds. Finally, 
the genus, 

f. Mucma , known by its oblong, puckered, 
compressed, hispid pods, includes all the spe- 
<fes from which Cowage is obtained.— Eng. Cgc. 

(3260) DOLICHOS BIFLOKUS. 

Hurali, Can. Ulavalu, Tel. 

Kulthi, Hind, and Maii. Horse Gram, Eng. 

Kollu, Tam. 

Is largely grown every where in Mysore ; and 
much of it is exported to the Neilgherries. 

Its Oil. 

Moncela pram oil, Eng. Yarcadalai yennai, Tam. 

Yaroosanigaloo uuua, Tki.. 

A pale yellow clear oil is obtained from the 
seed of Dolichos biflorus (?). Oil is also expressed 
in India from the seed of the Argemone mexi- 
cana, which is used for lamps and in medicine; 
and from the seeds of the cashew nut (Anacar- 
dium occidental), from Sapindus marginatus, 
and the country walnut (Aleurites triloba). The 
fruit of the Chirongia sapida, (or Buchauania 
latifolia.) yields oil. 

(3261) DOLICHOS BULBOSUS, Roxb. 
Ingomaas. ( Atanill .) Pachvrhizus. 

Ingomaas is the Manilla name of a plant 
which appears in Bump bins under the appella¬ 
tion of Cacara Bulbosa, and to which Roxburgh 
has given the Botanical term of Dolichos Bul- 
bosus. It is now cultivated in Bengal, for its 
edible root, aud was formerly introduced into 
the Missionary Garden at Tranquebar, by that 
excellent Botanist Doctor Klein, who believes 
that it is the plant which has been called by the 
English on the island of Nevis, the Turnip-tree, 
liumphius says of it that its root, properly pre¬ 
pored, has been considered, in Amboyna, as a 
great delicacy.— Jimlie,page 249. 

(3262) DOLICHOS CATIANY. Lin. 

Caramonny keeray, Tam. Laaunda, Sans. 

Lola* ke baiyee, Dux. Lobeah, Hind. 

Caramunny pyre, Tam. Alasendi, Malay. 

< 3 *w*.GtJS. Tadagunny, Can, 

lofetk, Dux. Laapada, Sams. 

Puatop fewdoo, Tel. | 

This aho is a valuable pulse, much priced by 
Indies, r it would appear by Link’* Travels, 
it is cultivated in Bartugal.— page 
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(3263) DOLICHOS CULTRATUS. Thunl). 
Huzar Beau. 

Tambatanni, Tam. 1 Bara mareca Ho*T. Mal. 

Kursnmbtd kepullie, Ock. I Kosopulla, Sana. 

Tainmaknia, Tel. 1 

This very large hanger shaped legmne when 
young, is eaten entire: when full grown the seeds 
only are used.— Ainslie, page 245. 

(3264) DOLICHOS ENSIFORMIS. 

Tbumbatun-koy, Tam. 

A species of beau which climbs to a great dis¬ 
tance. The pods are used as a substitute for 
French beans; before cooking, they are cut into 
thin slices. It is commonly cultivated; require very 
strong stakes. D. uniflorus and D. sinensis are 
cultivated for the same purpose. —Jaffrey. 

(3265) DOLICHOS FABAEFORMIS. Lin. 

Cott Avernykai, Tam. j Muikoke pullie. Dux, 

Guviirplialli, Guz. | Goroochikoodikaia, Tel. 

This legume, which is about three or four in¬ 
ches loiig, is the produce of a plaut of the class 
Piadelphia aud order Decandria, and is much 
prized by the natives.— Ainslie , p. 239. 

(3266) DOLICHOS. LEGUMINOSiE. Do¬ 
lichos Lignosus. These are twining- plants. 
Natives of India and grow in any good joil. 

(3267) DOLICHOS P1LOSUS. Wild Do¬ 
lichos. An indigenous species of dolichos with 
downy leaves and pods, abounds in some sections 
of Tenasserim.— Mason. In Japan a kind of 
butter, called mijo, is obtained from a species of 
the dolichos I jean (Dolichos soja).-— Simmonds. 

(3268) DOLICHOS SINENSIS. Loobea. 
Asparagus Bean. This bean is sown at the com¬ 
mencement of the rains ; it has a very long and 
slender pod, and is boiled and eaten as French 
beans ; the bean itself is small. 

(3269) DOLICHOS 8PICATUS. 

Avere, Can. Anuraula, Tkl. 

Bnllar, Hind. Motcbe, Tam. 

Val, Mah. 

This grain as above explained, is grown along 
with Ragi, and is used in food along with Ragi. 
It does not keep well, unless great care is taken 
in packing it in parcels, or in fact as some of the 
Ryots do, in placing Avere in the heart of the 
Ragi in caves, when it will keep good for some 
years. This pulse, when green, is used as a ve¬ 
getable, and cattle are generally fed on the grain 
when dry. It is not largely exported beyond. 
Mysore. 

(3270) DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARICU8. 
Lin. 

Pytungai, Tam. f Pwalakiip, T*L. 

Lobeb ke traffic, Dux. | ftqaOsatts, 8 a» 8 . 

This is a long, slender, pfcaisnt tasted legume, 
not unlike our French bean bath ii appearance 
and naiitnd qualities. Thereisa larger variety 
Of it called in Tamool, Perumpytungai; ip Duk- 
hanie, Suffaid Lobeh ka poise; inTelingu,Duntoo 
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DOSIA POWBER. DOSIA POWDER. 

Pesalakaia, and in Sanscrit, Sveta' Rajamasha. — sueh cases, n eap of hot water, in which a little 
Amalie p. 244. of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of white rag, 

<887 i) 33OLICH0S UNIPLORUS. Lin. Va- has been infused, is adminstered to the patient, 
riety Blade Gram, Madras Horse Gram, Glycine who is then sure to obtain a safe and speedy de- 
tomentosa. livery. The dosia powder is likewise recommend- 

Cooloo, Tax. " f Hnruli, Can. ed as the most efficacious remedy for diseases of 

Haiti, Guz. Maediree. Mal. . the eyes. An infusion of this powder, taken 

Kooltie, Dva. Coolootu, Sans. even in perfect health, is said to have virtues 

00 . V00U ’ st “ - which cause it to be in great request among the 

^*is *“ e oominon food of horses on the j a p anese of all classes. It cheers the spirits and 
coast of Coromandel. It is a very pleasant tasted refreshes the body. It is carefully tied up in a 
pulse, and is used by the lower classes as an ar- pi ece 0 f white cloth and dried, after being used, 
tide of diet. Amalie, p. 238. as it will serve a great number of times. The 

(3272) DOSIA POWDER, The Japanese same infusion is given to people of quality when 
have a method of interment peculiar to them- at the point of death : if it does not prolong life, 
selves. . Instead of enclosing corpses in coffins it prevents rigidity of the limbs; and the body 
of a length and breadth proportionate to the is not exposed to the mde handling of profession- 
stature and bulk of the deceased, they place the al persons—a circumstance of some consequence 
body in a tub, three feet high, two feet and a in a country where respect for the dead is oarried 
half in diameter at the top, and two feet at the to excess. I had the curiosity to procure some 
bottom. It is difficult to conceive how the body of this powder, for which I was obliged to send 
of a grown person can be compressed into such to Kidjo, or the nine provinces, to all the tera- 
a space, when the limbs, rendered rigid by death, pies of the Singous, which enjoy the exclusive 
cannot be bent in any way. The Japanese, to sale of it, because they practise the doctrine of 
whom Fitsingh made this observation, told Kobou-Daysi, its inventor. It was after the 
him, that they produced this result by means of death of this Kobou-J)aysi, in the second year of 
a particular powder called dosia, which they the nengo-zio-wa (A. D. 825), that this sand 
introduced into the ears, nostrils, and mouth of came into general use in Japan. The quantity 
the deceased, after which the limbs all at once obtained in consequence of this first application 
acquired astonishing flexibility. As they pro- was very small, and even this was a special fa- 
mised to perform this experiment in his pre- vour of the priests, who otherwise never part 
sence, he remarks, “ I could do no other than with more than a single pinch at a time. At 
suspend my judgment, lest I should condemn my departure in 1784, however, I carried with 
as an absurd fiction a fact which, indeed, sur- me a considerable quantity of the dosia powder, 
passes our conceptions, but may yet be suscep- Part was put up in lots of twenty small packets 
tible of a plausible explanation. The experi- each, with the name written on the outside in 
ment accordingly took place in the month of red characters, the rest was in small bags : this 
October, 1783, when the cold was already pretty was only a coarse powder, in which were to be 
severe. A young Dutchman having died in seen here and there particles of gold, and which 
the island of Desiraa, I directed the physican to probably was not yet possessed of the requisite 
cause the body to be washed and left all night, virtues. One small packet only had undergone 
exposed to the air, on a table placed before an the chemical operation which ensures its efficacy, 
open window, that it might beeome completely and this was a powder as white as snow. The 
stiff. Next morning, several Japanese, some discovery of the dosia powder is ascribed to a 
of the officers of the factory, and myself, went priest named Kobou-Daysi: he became acquaint- 
to examine the corpse, which was as hard as a ed with the properties of this valuable mineral 
piece of wood. One of the interpreters, named on the mountain of Kongosen, or Kimben- 
Zenby, drew from his bosom a santook, or sen, in the province of Yamotto, where there 
pocket-book, and took out of it an oblong paper are many mines of gold and silver, and 
full of a coarse powder resembling sand : this carried a considerable quantify of it to 
was the famous dosia powder. He put a pinch the temple to which he belonged, on the 
into the ears, another into the nostrils, and a mountain of Kojas-an. The - priests of this 
third into the mouth, and presently, • whether temple continue to chant hymns of thanksgiving 
from the effects. of this drug, or of some trick to the gods who led Kobou-Daysi to this im- 
which I could not detect, the arms, which had portant discovery. When their stock is exhaust- 
before been grossed over the breast, dropped of ed, they fetch a fresh supply from the mountain 
themselves, and in less than twenty minutes, of Kongosen, and cany it away in varnished 
by the watch, the body recover ed all its flexibility, bowls. In all ages the common people are apt 
I* attributed this pneaonewnon tooths notion of to attribute phenomena surpassing human oom- 
some subtle poison, but was assuiedfthat the prehemuoatto the agony ofeelestial spirits; and, 
dosia powder, so far from being poisonous wes accordingly, the pnests do not fail to pretend 
an excellent medicine in difficult labours. In that the dosia powder owes all its efficacy to the 
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favour of- their pr%m. As soon as the 'Wm 
sappJr srrives, ib is put into a basin, varnished 
^ and set ' before the* image of the god, 
Dav-wfcsh or ItironNMtnm, The priests, ranged 
irt^^refobefowtim^akwi'awi taming between 
tlieir fingers the beads of a kind of rosary, repent 
for seven ftmes twenty-four hows a hymn called 
(rnomio-Singo, the words of which are :— 

Or n hokja liiron snniia noiriakit fmlora nmui 

F,,ii(lo rim, ziiubai'a fsira. furc thja won. 

The priests assert, that, after this long exercise, 
a kind of rustling is heard in the sand; all the 
impure particles fly out of the vessel of them¬ 
selves, and nothing is left but the purified dosia 
powder, which is then divid'd among all the 
temple* of the Siugous.-— Tilsingh's /Ilmira/ion* 
of Japan, p. 283. Instead of enclosing the bodies 
of the dead in coffins of a length and breadth 
proportionate to the stature and bulk of the de¬ 
ceased, they place the body in a tub, three feet 
high, two feet and a half in diameter at the 
top, ami two feet at bottom. It is difficult to 
conceive how' the body of a grow n person can 
be compressed into so small a space, when the 
limbs, rendered rigid by death, cannot be bent 
in any way. The Japanese, to whom 1 made this 
observation, told me that they produced the re¬ 
sult by means of a particular powder called 
Dosia, which they introduce into the ears, 
nostrils, and mouth of the deceased, after which 
the limbs all at once, acquire astonishing flexibi¬ 
lity. 1 attributed this phenomenon to the action 
of some subtle poison, but was assured that the 
Dosia powder, so far from being poisonous, was 
a most excellent medicine in child bearing, for 
diseases of the eyes, and for other maladies. An 
infusion of this powder, taken even in perfect 
health, is said to have virtues which cause it to 
be in great request among the Japanese of all 
classes. It cheers the spirits and refreshes the 
body. It is carefully tied up in a white cloth 
and dried, after being used, as it will serve a 
great number of times before losing its virtues. 

The same infusion is given to people of quality 
when .at the point of death; if it does not pro- 
longlife, it prevents rigidity of the Limbs; and the 
body is not exposed to the rude handling of pro¬ 
fessional persons, a circumstance of some conse¬ 
quence in a country where respect for the -dead is 
carried to excess. Titaingh,,however, obtained 
a •onsiderabk: quantity afterwards, which he car¬ 
ried home with him in 1784. It has the appear¬ 
ance of-sand, and when it is fully perfected for use 
is as white as snow. H is obtained on the moun¬ 
tain - of -hongosen or Kinbeusen in the province 
of Yamatto, when there we many mineaof^gold 
nod- silver. The process hy which it is prepared 
i s the aetoret of the priests! - T heir knowledge is 
donhtl ess 4he nwadt of oioeidentai expeciaeae^fag; 
t liiaii fm cqi iaiafeBmeiai^'o ia;«o, lifht that 
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the rationale of its preparation.— A merman Ex¬ 
pedition to Japan, pope 72. 

(3273) DitACr&NA, agenus of Endogenous 
Plants of the natural Spm\\yjspanage^ of Jus¬ 
sieu, now arranged as a section of Litiacvariw 
Dr. Lindlcy. The genus was established., by 
IJunuHis, and named from one of. its species 
yielding the resinous exudation, familiarly known 
by the name of Dragon's Blood, a translation of 
the Arabic name Dum al Akhwaiu, met with in 
Avicenna and other Arabian authors. Dracaena 
is characterised by having an inferior fipartite 
perianth, of which the segments are nearly-erect, 
and have inserted on them the fi stamens, with 
filaments thickened towards the middle anil linear 
anthers. The style is single, with a tritid stig¬ 
ma. The berry 2 or 3-ceUcd, with its cells 1 or 
2-sceded. 'The species of Dracaena are now 
about 30 in number, and found in the warm 
parts of the Old World, and in many of both 
Asiatic and African islands, whence they extend 
southward to the Cape of (iood Hope and Aus¬ 
tralia, and northward into (Tiiun; and to the 
eastern parts of India, as the district* bf Silliot 
and Chittagong. Species are also found iu 
Socotra, and the Canary and Cape Verd Islands, 
as well as at Sierra Leone. From this distribu¬ 
tion it is evident that the species require artificial 
heat for their cultivation iu England. They gie 
found to thrive in a light lostm, and may Le 
grown from cuttings sunk iu a bark bed. Tie 
species of Dracaena arc evergreens, either of a 
shrubby or arboreous nature ; and having long, 
slender, often columnar stems, they emulate palms 
inhabit. Their trunks are marked with the 
cicatrices ot fallen leaves ; the centre is soft and 
cellular, having externally a circle of stringy 
fibres. The leaves are simple, usually crowd¬ 
ed together towards the end of the branches, 
or terminal like the inflorescence ; whence 
wc might suppose that the name terminal is 
had been applied to some of the species, if 
Kumphius had not stated that it was in 
consequence of their being planted along the 
boundaries of fields. The structure of the stem 
and leaves is particularly interesting, as the fossil 
genera Glathraria and Sternberg to, have been as¬ 
similated to Dracaena , the former bv Al. Adolphe 
Brongniart, and the latter by Dr, Lindlcy ; and 
as Rumphins compares the leaves of a Dracaena 
with those of O-alanga, it is as probable that the 
fossil leaves called Gamophgllitcs may be those 
of a plant allied to Dracaena, as that they belong 
to one of the Gann, Of the several specif of 
Dracaena which have been described by botanists, 
there are few which are of much irapprUhce 
either for their useful or ornamental pjsqgejtiea. 
Among them however may, be., aaeatdtaq^;^.,^- 
minaUs,a species rather extensively difltt^ed. The 
root k said by llurophius to he employed .as-a 
demuteent in cases of diarrhoof, and the plant as 
a signal of truth and. of,*$>eaceM the Eastern ' 
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Archipelago. In the islands of the Pacific Orem 
a sweetish juice is expressed trow its roots, and 
afterwards reduced by evaporation to a sugar, of 
which specimens were brought to Paris byCap- 
tsinD’Urville from the island of Tahiti (Otahelte). 
The root is there called Ti or Tii, and thenoe no 
doubt corrupted into Tea-Root by tire English 
and Americans. M. Gnudichaud mentions that 
in the Sandwich Islands generally an intoxi¬ 
cating drink is prepared from this root, to 
which the name Ava is often applied, as well as 
to that made with the roots of Piper methgsticum. 
— Eng. Ogc. 

(8274) DRAO/ENA. The singular red leaved 
Chinese iron-wood is a member of the Liliaceae ; it 
is chiefly noticeable for its long red leaves.— 
William? b Middle Kingdom, j). 279. 

(-8275) DR AC/ENA ATROPURPUREA. 
Dragon Trek. Two or more species of the 
dragon tree, resembling small arena palms are 
seen ita Burmese compounds, but the most, com¬ 
mon is the one with (lark purple leaves. — Mason. 

(3370) DRACJENA DRACO is the best 
known species, not only from its producing Dra¬ 
gon** Blood, but also from one specimen having 
so frequently been described or noticed in the 
works of visiters to the Canary Islands. The 
erect trunk of-the Dragon-Tree is usually from 8 
to 12 fret- high, and divided above into numerous 
hKntt branches, which terminate in tufts of spread¬ 
ing sword-shaped leaves, pointed at the extremi¬ 
ty. The most celebrated specimen of this tree 
grows near the town of Orotavn, in the island of 
Teneriffe, and was found by Humboldt in 1799 
to be about 45 feet in circumference. Sir G. 
Staunton had previously stated it to be 12 feet 
in diameter at the height of 10 feet; and Ledm 
gave even larger dimensions. It annually bears 
flowers and truit; and though continuing thus to 
grow, does not appear much increased in size, in 
consequence of some of its branches being con¬ 
stantly blown down, as in the storm of July 
1819, when it lost a great part of its top. The 
great size of this enormous vegetable is mention¬ 
ed iti many of the older authors ; indeed as early 
as the time of Bethencourt, or in 1402, it is des¬ 
cribed as large and as hollow a9 it is now ; whence, 
from the slowness of growth of Dreccenas, has 
been referred the great antiquity of a tree which 
four centuries have so little changed. Humboldt 
indeed remarks that there can be no doubt of the 
Dracaena of Orofcava being, with the Baobab 
(. Adansonia digitate), one of the oldest'inhabi- 
' t&ntsof our planet ; and as tradition relates that 
it was revered by the Guttnches, he considers it 
as singular that it should have been cultivated 
from the most distant agfcs in the Canaries, in 
Madeira, and Pbrto Safltb] Mthotigh it ooraeaori- - 
ginally from India. This flrefc he adduces as con¬ 
tradicting the assertion ofthdSe Who represent, 
Ahd Guanchesifs a rabb of men 'Completely iso-> 
Jhftdd from th^other races of eitii«r Asia or Afri- 
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rtrP To this itmay be replkd that are know too 
little of the botany of the interior of Africato<hc 
able to draw from it Wy inform e rs ; while the 
Dragon-Tree on the other hand is not hnownto 
exist farther to the eastward than die island 


of Socotra.-*-J Ung, Oge* .. . 

(3277) DRAOOCEPHAMJM ALTAI ENSE. 
Labiate. Many of these species axe well known, 
amongst which is the D. (’auaiiense, the halm of 
Gilead, with pretty blue flowers : the scent only 
lies in the leaves, and the plant seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches in height, the other 1 species have 
large splendid blue flowers, and easily reared 
from seed ; the plants are best grown irf pots.— 
HiddelL 

(3278) DRAGON!NA, n sub-family of Simri- 
nns belonging to the family Agamwlte, the tribe 
StrobiTosfmra, add the sub-order Piteln glossw of 
Dr. J. E Gray’s arrangement.— Eng. Oge. Pol. 
ii. p. 388. 

(3279) DRACONTTUM POLYPHYLLUM. 
Liu. Wild carwav Root. 

Caat (’arnaukiilunp, '1 'am I Adi vie cuntln ifiiddn, Xr.L. 
Juii^rlit; kuuda kayuddiv. Dux. | Kanaua uumia, San*. 

T'his root after having undergone certain pre¬ 
parations, to subdue a little its acrimony, is sup¬ 
posed to possess auti-spasmodic qualities, and 
is considered ns a valuable remedy in asthmatic 
affections, given to the quantity of twelve or fif¬ 
teen grains in the course of the day. It is also 
one of the many remedies the Natives n-e in 
eases of llemon hois (Piles). In the dry condition 
in which we find it in the bazars, it has, though 
faint, a smell not unlike that of musk.— Ains. 


Mai. Med. page 73. 

(32S0) DRAGONS BLOOD. 


Jaranattg, PaLEMB 
Khun-i-*h;ivan. Pubs. 
Catukamrigarakta, Sans* 
Kaudainoor-garittnm, Tam. 
Catgamurguin, nitoom,Ti:L. 


Damulakhwain, Arab 
Indurume, DtJK. 

Snngdrugon, Fa. 

Dracheubluth, Ger. 

] i ce ra duck k u n ,G r z. II i ND. 

Sanguis Draconis, Lat. 

A dark-red, inodorous, insipid, resinous, co¬ 
louring principle, mixed with benzoic acid, and 
other substances, and obtained from the surface 
of the ripe fruit of several species of palm indi¬ 
genous to Hindustan, Cochin-China, and the 
Eastern Islands, especially Sumatra, at the towns 
of Jambi and Palerabang, in which, and also in 
some parts of Borneo, this resin is chiefly procur¬ 
ed. It is met with variously modified, sometimes 
in the form of drops or tears; of reeds or sods 
from 12 to 18 inches long, about the thickness 
of the finger, with the fronds ef tbepalm wrapt 
round them ; in masses or amah pieces of a vio¬ 
let colour; while a spurious sort, composed of 
olibanum, turpentine, gum-senegal, 8m.,; ! is .Bot 
unfrequentiy. substituted for the gramme article. 
Dragons Blood is employed *s^a eolouringmat- 
ter, as an ingredient ia varnishes, mA in the com¬ 
position of tooth-powder .* at sruow seldom used 
esa 


Singapore,' and ';w« v *wi«weiii%-w 
EnglaaAr'-^tafAcer. Dragons blocxlaeDjurnaag, 
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i» the pradno* *f hpeeies of Calamus. These 
«hick chiefly . yield-., it a*e the «^.-.jMwww 
Ojavx } O. rwimtrm (Iiw )* ^ oinm (iiettr.) 
and a draco (WiUdL)* ol wbioh the Jeefe three 
wnre by Linnaeus reckoned mere varieties the 
a roUm <Liun.) They are natives oulyof Hiu- 
(fartm, Cochin China, and the Moluccas. The 
n yg fpdta a«e covered with ^ reddish-brown dry 
resinous-substance, which is the Dragon’s Blood, 
la this state they ace collected, and allowed to 
remain in riee-uuUs till the resin dnops off. The 
resin is afterwards melted, either by the natural 
warmth of the air or by artificial heat, and then 
m on h M into the different forms in which it oc¬ 
curs in commerce. Another mode of obtaining 
it is as follows-The ripe fruits are shaken in 
bags, and the resin so obtained' is formed into 
pieces about the size of a bean, which are then 
wrapped up in leaves; this kind is much prized 
in the East Indies, A second sort is procured 
bv throwing together the fruits lifter they have 
been treated in the foregoing manner, melting 
them in the sun or with a slow lire, and collect¬ 
ing what exudes, which is then formed into small 
four-cornered cakes. A third sort is obtaiued 
from what remains after the two foregoing pro¬ 
cesses, being run out and formed into round 
cakes, which contain hard portions of the fruit. 
According to other accounts, the finest sort is 
procured by exposing the fruits to the vapour of 
boiling water, and scraping off the soft resin as 
it exudes— Eng. Cyc page ? 13. Dragon blood, 
is the product of a palm. Calamus Draco, a native 
of Sumatra and the Malay Islands. The natural 
secretion of the fruit constitutes the best “ D'jur- 
nang ,” or Dragon’s blood. A second and rather in¬ 
ferior kind is produced, by heat and bruising, the 
fruit, from which the natural secretion has been re¬ 
moved : the third, and most inferior, seems to be 
the refuse of the last process ; it is perhaps doubtful 
whether it is ever procured from the plant by 
incisions. Large quantities of this drug are 
annually sent from Borneo to Singapore and 
Batavia, and thence to China, where it is much 
prized. In Europe, it is a constituent of some 
tooth-powders,' and tinctures, and is also, and 
chiefly, used for colouring spirit and turpen¬ 
tine varnishes.— Sueman. This resinous gum 
has been long known ; it received its present 
singular name from the ancient Greeks, who 
used it extensively. It is the concrete juice of 
the Calamusrotaxg, or rattan which grows wild 
in Borneo and Sumatra. . It is found in the 
market either in oval drops, or in large and im¬ 
pose Biasses composed of several tears. That 
which is goodjia of n bright crimsog when pow¬ 
dered, and if held op to the ligh t 

tears are usually the fins- 
***» the most resinous and pore. If it is 

or very friable in the 
MNiipti.it 4» inferior. Ibis often adulterated with 
o-««r gumf,; faol that, which is genuine melts 
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readily and bums wholly away, scarcely soluble 
in water, but fluent in. alcohol; while the simu¬ 
lated crackles instead of burning, and dissolves 
in water, its uses -ora furious in painting, me¬ 
dicine, varnishing, and other arts. The best is 
procured at Banjermassing Borneo, from whence 
it is carried to Singapore, and thence to the 
Chinese market in reeds, at $15 a $35 per penal; 
the importation is principally in native vessels. 
The price in China varies from $80 to $100 a 
pecul after purifying and refining. The Chinese 
hold this gum in much estimation, and are the 
principal consumers of it in the East.- Cbmpmdious 
Description. This colouring substance is a granular 
matter adhering to the ripe fruit of a species of 
ratan, Calamus draco, aud obtained by beating 
or thrashing the fruit in little baskets, Within 
the Archipelago, the principal place of production 
i9 Jam hi on the north-eastern side of Sumatra. 
The plant is the wild produoe of the forest, and 
not cultivated, although some care is taken to 
preserve it from destruction. The collectors of 
dragon’s-blood are the wild people called Kubu, 
who dispose of it to the Malays, at a price not 
much exceeding a shilling a pound. The whole 
quantity produced in Jambi is said to be about 
lUOO hundredweights. The article is often 
adulterated by a mixture of damar. The best 
kind imported into Europe in reeds, is manipulat¬ 
ed Jby the Chinese. The canes of the male plant 
used in former times to be exported to Batavia, 
and very probably formed the “ true Jambees,” 
commemorated in the Spectator as the most fa¬ 
shionable walking-sticks in the reign of Queen 
Anne.— Crawfurd Dictionary , page 128. 

(3281) DRAGON CANE, is a kind of rattan, 
strong, springy and much valued. They occur 
both light and dark coloured : a variety with a 
soft bark is culled Manilla Dragon Cane.— 
Seeman. 

(3282) DRAPORE, a hard, fine, rather close- 
grained, somewhat heavy, Ceylon wood. 

(3283) DRESSES, MUSLIN, Worked. The 
Mahomedans of Madras are famed for the ex¬ 
cellence of the flowered work on the Muslin 
dresses of ladies. They are sold at from Rs. 7 
to Rs. 70 each. 

(3284) DROGUE AMERE, a compound 
of mastic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and kreai. 

(3285) DROSERA1ND1CA and D. PELTA- 
TA. Sundew. In Tenasserim, there is frequently 
seen a delicate flower, so small that it is passed 
unnoticed by most observers, which is a species of 
tdrosera, that curious genus of the sundew.tribe, 
which produces Venus’ fly-trap. Thera are two 
different species at Tavoy.— Mason. „ /. ,, 
(3286) DRYOBALANOPS, a genusaLPlants 
belonging to the natural order BigArmcm, estab¬ 
lished by ihe younger Gmrtner from «fpecunaens 
of thefreit found in the Banksuta collection, 
supposed by him to belong to the tree which 
yielded the best cinnamon ; but Mr. Cotebrook, 
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from specimens sent to I)r. Roxburgh, wlrkdiin 
the absence Of the latter he received* ascertained 
tTwPtlfe fruit liebmged to the CmnpfoopTFreOOf 
St^natrik/iwhksh he accordingly named JJnprhaia- 
tmpHOamfriiora, “ until its identity with B. mnfi- 
wntini (of Gwrfruer) be established.” (*■Asint. 
Researches,’ xii.) Dr. Roxburgh hud, in his ma¬ 
nuscript/ 4 Flora Indica, 4 already named it Sftorm 
camphor if era. Some botanists are of opinion 
that the genus is not sufficiently distinguished 
from Dipfcrocarpm ; but Blame,-the latest au¬ 
thor, and one who has had the fullest opportuni¬ 
ty of examining the subject., has, in the article 
on DipUrocarperp in his * Flora Javse,’ given it 
as Ms opinion that Tiryobalanops should be kept 
distinct ; as, like Shorca, it has all five in¬ 
stead of only tWo of its sepals prolonged in¬ 
to long foliaceous wings, while its cotyledons 
arctmfiqunl and rumpled. According to illume 
the existhhcc of this camphor-yielding tree 
was first indicated bv Grimm in ‘ Epliem. Nat. 
(fur/* >; Knfnnpfer was so well acquainted with its 
distinctness that in describing the Camphor-Tree 
of Japan {haunts amphora) he says, “ that na- 
t.urfiT’camphor of crystal-like appearance, which 
is scan* and of great value, is furnished bv a 
tree of Borneo and Sumatra, which is not of the 
ijianrel genus.” The first, not ice of the tree-is in 
the 1 4'th # Volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 
Where we learn that a tree named Tnppnnooly 
on the w*est coast of Sumatra yielded about three 
j)ounds‘of camphor, and at the same time nearly 
two gallons of camphor-oil ; that the tree resem¬ 
bles the bay in leaves, is fond of a rich red loam 
tending to a blackish clay, and that it grows 
principally on the north-west coast of Sumatra, 
from the Tine to 3 Q N. lat. The fullest account 
is given by Mr. Vrince, resident of Tappanoolv, 
who describes the tree as growing spontaneously 
in the forests, and as being found in abundance 
frOm the hack of Ayer Bongey as far north as 
B a conga n, a distance of 250 miles : he says that 
it may be Classed among the tallest and largest 
frees that grow Oil this coast, several within 
daily view measuring 0 or 7 feet in diameter; 
but it will produce camphor when only 2|- feet 
in diameter. The same tree which yields the oil 
wortld produce camphor if unmolested, the oil 
being supposed to be the first state of the secre¬ 
tion, which ultimattdy changes into concrete 
c'ampllOr, US it. UcCupteS the same cavities in the 
trunk which the camphor afterwards fills ; conse¬ 
quently it is found in ybung trees. The produce 
of camphor Of a Middling-sized tree is about 
eleven pounds, and ’ of’a large one donblWthht 
quantity. (‘ IT. led.’ ii., /pi 616.) Tht» kind 
of Camphor' is very* ; higfofa esteeined by *ibe 
Chinese. , Tt is" bbrntiMlfh-Mabry Oam- 
jffibr, or Camphor the port of 

Siiiftotra, whence, it iTmdirtlf* Shipped. ■*' Its 
pricc in China is one IrtMdred fiMetl gtetiter ttitar 
that of the common Catnphor of commerce. 
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(MCoiloeir, ‘ Coin. Diet.’) *lti thesamework it 
is itieitttonhd that eamphor-oii being Pearly as 
cheap as tpirits of twrpMitwte, might perhaps «be 
proffiatWy Imported into'Engtand asasabstitute 
tor the Wfeh’ht. or for tnedieinal use. - Camphor, 
which in 1 many respects resembles the essential 
oils, has beemahoWn by Dumas tobfe nnoxide 
of hydrofcarbwtt; indentieal in- composition with 
pure oil of turpentine ; hence the term Camphene 
has been applied to it.. -But -Dr. Thomson in¬ 
forms us that its camphor oil differs in some-re¬ 
spects frotn camphcne, as he Was not ■ able to 
produce camphor with the same facility or in 
equal quantity by driving a stream of oxygen-gas 
through highly*rectified oil of turpentine, which 
Dumas regards as pure camphene.— E*g. Gyc. 
The JJryohalamps camphora, Oolebrook; i). aro- 
matica, Gaertner, is a large forest free, and as far 
as is known, confined to a few parts of the islands 
of Sumatra and Borneo,but in these abundant. Its 
camphor is secreted in crystalline masses naturally, 
into cavities of the wood. It supplies thiacuinphor 
only after attaining a considerable age. In its 
young state it yields, however, by incision, a pale 
yellow liquid, called the liquid camphor of Borneo 
arid Sumatra, which consists of resin and a vola¬ 
tile oil having a camphorated odor. An account, 
of this tree, and of the mode of procuring the 
jieculiar and high-priced camphor which it yields, 
is given by Dr. Junghulm, who has travelled 
lately in Sumatra, and Prof. De Yriese. of Ley¬ 
den, in the “ Nederlaiwlseh Kriiidkundig Ar- 
eliief” for 1851. An abstract of the memoir, 
translated into English by Miss De Vriese, is 
published in *• Hooker’s Journal of Botany” for 
February and March 1852 :—The Dryobalanops 
is a gigantic tree, rising for fifty or even a hun¬ 
dred feet above those which compose the chief 
mass of the forests where they grow, just as the 
steeples of the churches appear above tire roofs 
of the houses in a town. The trunks of the full- 
grown tree, are from 7 to 10 feet in diameter at 
the very base, and from'5 to 8 feet higher tip ; 
they rise to the height of 100 or 130 feet, anil 
their ample crown is from 60 to 7if feet iu dia¬ 
meter. The tree lias a limited range, living con¬ 
fined to the seaward slope of the mountains of 
south-western Sumatra, most abundant an the 
lower’slopes and the outlying hills of the alluvial 
plain, and extending in latitude from 1 deg. 
10m. to 2 deg. 2<>m. N ., and perhaps further to 
the north. Damphor oil occur* m all tbeHrees, 
and is most abundant in the younger branches 
and leaves. The solid carnphbr is found’ Only 
on the trunks of older trees 1 , especially in fissures 
of th* wood,*and iu smaller qiiantitiy thfin is 
generally sfippoiad. Cohfinsibke; find -authors 
who hm*^ ebpted' from him. nasert fhafcefitnphbr 
is found inTM heart of fbe^rdg'dn swdh a quan¬ 
tity n*#«ft h riwity df YMM<a 

am; »«t ThM ttrtli yhfidMbbdtit' 
pbudds. V The pHde of 
o 
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Pntbttff sells foraboufc 3+ltdollars per towi- 
suffices to-show thaw ttarwasouirtis 
'•"'^hi'ttmripbor oeonrg witty in 
small 4h»sdte*s frotoiwhielitbe natives, hitvtog ifelt- 
ad thetreesand a^dit «p ti^ woodi sorapeit off 
with small spliuters ot with 4hrir nails. From 
the oldest and richest trees they rarely collect 
more-than twoouneeis. After a long stay iti the 
woods-, frequently of three months, during which 
they may fell a hundred trees, a party of thirty 
persons rarely bring away more than 15 or 20 
pounds of solid camphor, wortlH'roni 200 to 250 
dollars. The variety nhd price of this costly sub* 
stance are entranced by a custom Which has im- 
mCmorially prevailed among the Battas, of delay¬ 
ing the burial of every' person who, during his life, 
had a claim to the title Of ltajah (of which each 
village has one) until some rice, sown on the day 
of his death, has sprung up, grown anti borne 
fruit. Tire corpse, till then kept above ground 
among the living, is now, with these ears of rice, 
committed to the earth, like the grain six months 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically ex¬ 
pressed that, as a new life arises from the seed, 
so another life shall begin for man after his 
death. During this time the eorpse is kept in 
the house, enclosed iu a coffin made of the hol¬ 
lowed trunk of a Durion, and the whole space 
between the coffin and the body is filled with 
pounded camphor, for the purchase of which the 
family of the deceased ltajah frequently impover¬ 
ish themselves. The camphor oil is collected 
by incisions at the base of the trunk, from which 
the clear balsamic juice is very slowly discharg¬ 
ed. In Sumatra the best camphor is obtained 
in a district caUed Barus, and all good camphor 
bears that local name, being known in commerce 
as Brass Oamphire, Borneo Camphor, Camphor 
of Baras, Malay Camphor. (Bruss-capoor, (xuz. 
Hind ) It appears that the tree is cut down to 
obtain the gum and that not in one tenth of the 
trees is it found. Barus camphor is getting scarce, 
as the tree must be destroyed before it is ascer¬ 
tained whether it is productive or not. About 
800 piculs are annually sent to China. The pro¬ 
portion between Malay and Chinese camphor is 
as eighteen to one ; the former is more fragrant 
and not so pungent as the latter. Nine hundred 
and eighty-three 1 tubs of camphor were exported 
from Java in 1843 ; 525 bales were imported iri 
1848, the produce of the Japanese 1 empire, and 
550 pieuls exported from Canton in 1844. Thfi 
price of unrefined camphor in the Liverpool 
market to July, 1853,was £4 to £4 ids, the 
cwt. There have been no- imports there direct 
in the last tU'o years.---8'j«iWo^. Borneo 
camphor, as found In the wood of tho Bry- 
obalanops riamphore, ia dn white eTystallme ft»g- 
mentsi So. OrPOttB. Its Odour is not of 
*o dlfftiMbto k Vjthef , wise' ftetosely , w- 

sMMeu the Cflfmph0r4 ofS0i- 

586.' The wood of the 
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camphor tree i&gocjd timber, Suited for house and 
ship-building.— Dictionary, page- 81- 
The lkiuto eatnphor nf the name tree appears of 
the nature of Canrphogeti. Ur. A: T. Thomson, 
by passing a current Of oxygen gas through it, 
converted it into camphor.— Hoyle. The 'oil, 
both to a fluid and lolitt state, is found in the 
body of the tree where the sap should be, hut 
not in all trees. The liquid oil is abundant, 
and little appreciated, but the edticnfte bears a 
very high price, which depends whoWy on its 
scarcity and the fancy of the Chinese and 'Japa¬ 
nese, who ascribe high medicinal vittuwCto rt 
which it prolnibly possesses in no higherdegree 
thah the cheap artiele which they themselves 
obtain by the distillation of the wood of the 
Cinnmnornum cataphora, and which may be had 
in the same markets for about one hundredth 
part of the price. The Malay name is a slight 
corruption of the Sanscrit one, knrpura. To* 
distinguish it from the camphor of China and 
Japan, the wood Bams is annexed, being the 
name of the sea-port of the western coast of 
Sumatra, from which the article was principally 
exported from that island. From what Barbosa 
says, it, is to be presented that both the Malay 
and Chinese camphor were in use by the Hindus 
before the arrival of Europeans. The prices of 
the different sorts reduced to present Indian 
weights and moneys will be as they existed 
in Malabar and Calicut iu the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as follows I’ coarse cam¬ 
phor, in cakes (oanfore grossa in pani), from 
40 to 45 Spanish dollars, the picul of 133^ 
pounds, which is about double the present price 
at Singapore; camphor, to use internally, ami 
for the eves (canforn da matigiar, e per gl’ oechi) 
1350 dollars the picul, which is probably no 
more than 35 per cent, above existing prices in 
Singapore. There was also a sort used for an¬ 
ointing the idols (per ugner gl’ idoli) at half the 
price of the last. These two must have been 
Malay camphor, while the first, from its low price, 
must have been Chinese or Japanese .—Crawford 
Dictionary, page 81 . 

(32*87) DRY ROT, a well-known "disease af¬ 
fecting timber, and particularly the oak employed 
for naval purposes. When dry rot is produced 
by the attacks of fungi, the first sign of it con¬ 
sists in the appearance of small white points, from 
which it filamentous substance radiates parallel 
with the surface of the timber. This is the first 
stage ot growth of the spores of the fuugu8;*tt<l 
the filamentous matter is their thailos orspawu. 
As the thallus gathers strength it inttonates its 
filaments into any crevice; of the wood/ttod they, 
betogdf excessive fineness*, readily qjm&idbwii 
ttod between the tubes ftoiii which *th$ ;, wv>od is 
organised, -forcing therarUsunder(tod completely 
destroying the cohesion! efThetisstte. When 
thetkaRi of many fungi interface, the radiating 
appearance can no lofiger bc remarked; but a 
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thick toughleatUery white strlium itformed l the use of prooess for<,pcepariug timber, 

wherever there is room for its development# and! which c onsi s ts fo submittM# tbeweodto-the 
from this a fresh supply of the destructive Alt- action-of eanosive oubtaute. Immersing 4he 
raeatoua thallus is emitted with such constantly wood in chloride of eino also prevents ihe-ettuck 
increasing rapidity and .force, that the total jruin of fungi, and also submitting it to the nation of 
-of timber speedily ensues where circumstances the vapour ,of creasote. Dry rot alsoeoours iu 
are favourable for the growth of the fungi. It animals, Specimens of- hymeaopteroks insects 
is generally stated that dry rot consists of the resembling wasps have been brought from the 
thallus of Meruliu* lacrymans, or Polyporus de- West Indies with a fungas alliedto Spharia 
structor, two highly-organised fungi, whose fruc- militari* growing from between their anterior 
tification is sometimes found upon rotten timber, coxae, and it is positively asserted bytravel- 
But it is a great mistake to suppose that dry rot lers that the inseets fly about while burdened 
belongs exclusively to those two species, or that with the plant. Upon opening the bodies of 
they are even the common origin of it: on the the wasps they are found filled with the 
contrary, them is reason to believe that any of thallus of the fungus up to the orbits of the 
the fangi that are commonly found upon decay- eyes and the points of the tarsi: the whole of 
ing trees in woods are capable of producing dry the intestines being obliterated. In such cases 
rot, end it ispuite certain that one of the most it is to lie supposed that the thallus of the 
rapidly-spreading and dangerous kinds is caused Sphoeria first kills the wasp by compressing and 
by the ravages of different species of Sporolri- drying up the body, and then,. continuing to 
chum. The latter tlirow up from their thallus grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of the 
whole forests of microscopic branches loaded shell of the insect. A more common instance of 
with reproductive spores, of such excessive small- animal dry rot is the disease in silkworms called 
ness that they may insinuate themselves into the La Muscadine. 'Silkworms of all ages are occa- 
most minute crevices or flaws even in the sides of sionally liable to become sickly and to die, soon 
the tubes of which timber consists, and they arc after death becoming stiff, and acquiring such 
infinitel y more dangerous than Merulii or Poly- a degree of firmness as to be readily broken, 
jpori, which seldom fructify. The circumstuuces They then throw out from their surfaoe a sort 
that are most favourable to the development of of white efflorescence, which is the fructification 
the dry rot fungi are damp, unventilated si of the fungus called Botrytis Bassiana, their 
tuations, aipjjUa snbacid state of the wood, inside being filled by the thallus of the same 
The latter .otfnfftion, especially in oak, is easi- plant. If some healthy caterpillars are placed 
ly produced by a slight fermentation of the beneath a bell-glass, along with a small portion 
sap which remains in the timber, especially of worm killed by the Botrytis, they soon catch 
if the latter has not been well-seasoned before the disease, exhibit the same symptoms as those 
being employed. It has been proved experi- already mentioned, and eventually perish; having, 
mentally that fluids which, in their ordinary no doubt, been infected either by rubbing them- 
state, will not produce fungi, generate them selyes against the dead worm, or, which is more 
abundantly if ever so slightly acidulated. Du- probable, having received upon their skins the 
trochet found that distilled water holding in so- infinitely minute seeds dispersed by the Botrytis. 
lution a small quantity of white of egg will not If healthy crysalids are inoculated by the intro- 
generate fungi in a twelvemonth, but upon the duction below their shell of a little of the Botrytis 
addition of the minutest quantity of nitric, sul- matter upon the point %f a needle, they also 
phuric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, or acetic sicken and die. In these cases effects are pro¬ 
acid, it generated them in eight days’ time in duced upon insects similar to those upon timber; 
abundance* Alkalescent infusions possess the that is to say, vitality in the one case and cohe- 
same. property. This observer states that the sion in the other is destroyed by the growth of 
only poisons which will prevent the appearance the thallus of certain fuugi, which spread with 
of fongi are the oxides or salts of mercury. A great und irresistible rapidity, and fructify where 
solution pf fish-glue yields fungi rapidly and in occasion offers.— Eng. Oyc. 
great abun^fpioft; but a small quantity of red (3288) DRYANDRA CORDATA of ThUn- 
precipitate or corrosrve sublimate destroys this Ijprg, the tung-eu of the Chinese> i« valuable on 
power entirely. ' It is moreover an important account of the quantity of oil found in its seeds, 
fact that no other udfaeral preparation has apy and the tallow-tree, SUllingia sebifera, which fur- 
such properties. Dutrocbet ascertained that nishes both tallow and oil. Here and there were 
other metallic oxides acted differently. Oxides plantations qf the common Chinese pine, and the 
of lead and tin hastened tbedem,:-p aent of funr lanee-leaved one known to botanists as OumUuy- 
gi j those qf iron, antimony vm nine, were hamia lanceoluta- — Fortune's Ton Districts page 
inert; arid oxides of copper,'nickel, und cobalt, 57. The tallow-tree (StUUugia se&tfera) and 
plthungh they retarded th« aj^ewanoe of fungi, the “ Tung-iqn’’ [fiarymdm, mrd$ia t Thiaberg) 
ypt did not prevent their growth in ttie end, both produce iarticles of eaport. The former is 
These foots are confirmed by the expeiience <rf well known to produce ti^ Aalfoir and oil so 
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much in use ia Ohim: tlw isttcf furmsiiss #'W* 
luai)te oil which is usedin mixing with the cele- 
bisalod varnish of thfeewmtoy, und hence thistree 
is often called the v«mi!fh-tree.~-Fortune’g Tea 
District*, page 119/ Dryandra eordata,or wu*tung 
of the family Froteaoese, is one of the favourite 
tiHjee of^he Chinese, for its beauty, the hand 
woodit furnishes, and the oil extracted from its 
aeeda.— Willitarf* Middle Kingdom, p. 281. 

(3289) DUBBER. 

Rubber, or Dupper, Guz. Hinw. | Sidde, Tex. 

Are vessels of various capacities, generally 
from 5 to 15 gallons', formed of thin untanned 
goat-skin. They are manufactured in many parts 
of India, where they are employed to contain chiefly 
oils and ghee.— Faulkner, Dubbers are bottles 
formed of skins, and used for holding anti convey¬ 
ing spirits, oil, ghee &c. They are made of all siz¬ 
es, from a quart to 10 or 20 gallons, they are form¬ 
ed of untanuea goat skins by stretching them 
when wet over unburned hollow clay-forms, the 
edges being well rubbed down on the lower skin 
to cause adhesion. The clay core is readily re¬ 
moved after the bottle is dried in the sun.— 
Rohde M.S.S. 

(.1290) DUGONG, Malay. The Dngong is 
an inhabitant of the narrow seas of the East¬ 
ern Archipelago. Professor Owen has denomi¬ 
nated the Dngong of the archipelago, Halicore. 
indieux, in distinction from that of the northern 
coast of Australia, at*a time when the former 
had not been ascertained to frequent (as a l)u- 
gong of some kind is now known to do) the Ma¬ 
labar coast and Gulf of Oalpentyn in Ceylon ; 
but it still remains to be proved that this is the 
true Malayan Dngong, however little reason 
there may seem to doubt it,—as there might 
equally have seemed little cause to suspect the 
distinctness of the Halicore anxtralix / 

(3291) DUK1J. The Malay and Javanese name 
of a tree and fruit genus Lansium, and 

natural order Meliaceae of botanists. To the same 
genus belong the langseh, langsat or langsab, for 
m all these forms the word is written, the rambeh 
and the ayar-ayar, probably all four but varieties 
of the satne species. The duku is the most esteem¬ 
ed of them, and to the European palate is the best 
of the native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
mangostin. The natives class it after the duri¬ 
an and mangostin. It is of the size of a pigeon’s 
e S8i of globular form, and covered with a coria* 
cfous skin of the colour of parchment. The spe¬ 
cies seeinS to be indigenous in the western por¬ 
tion of the A rchmelago, bdt tb have beeh intro¬ 
duce into the RiilimjrheS, Wheife one variety of 
it, “thb langseh, ik ‘ 

pagelts: M " *; ‘ 

(3292) The Dalwaaaracwa- 

tain s -an- active narcotic dfcaK, Sfllaniho.- Wi 
pre p a ra t io n » namotfoasd diuretic:. cfese dr. 4M» 


mum 

os5. 1 , thrice daily^- lt is very desirable to ascer¬ 
tain whether the Indian species, solanum rrigrum, 
Afrub-ul-saleb, possesses similar virtues. (See 
Dispensatory, p, 46 'i.y—Beug. Phar. p. 277. 

(3293) DUMBEE, a sfoall copper feoin (for¬ 
merly) current in the Caritatic; ftotf rarely sfcen. 

(4294) DUNGAREE - / 

Danjpiree, Gi’Z. k Hind. I Data, Tax. 

Dungaree, Tel. j 

The Indian name of a coarse cotton fabric, ma¬ 
nufactured in various parts of Indm/amd- used 
by the poorer classes of natives.' The stouter 
kinds are mnch employed ki the making of sails 
for native snihng vessels. Ow the Mafubar Coast, 
and in (xiwerat, dungaree is largely nwmtfactw-' 
ecL— Faulkner. Dungaree fe a kind ef cloth 
woves with two* or more threads- together in the 
web and woof;-it is generally used* for Sails of 
country ships, and would no- doubt bo advanta¬ 
geously employed for the occasional' light sails 
for larger ships, beiivg. more easily handled than' 
European- canvas-. Superior descriptions arc' 
made with the Web and woof, or Web only, twist¬ 
ed either wet or dry, bat this becomes as expen¬ 
sive as the best English canvas-: the prbsentpricc 
of the ordinary dungarees, 30 cubits, that 1 is 15 
yards long and 2 feet wide, is 1 rupee 12 annas 
the piece at Masulipatam, being brought 1 from* 
Itayiungy, a village and Talook to the northward^ 
where a finer description, well adta&ed>for tents, 
is made at 7 Rupees the piece of fPpawts, lyard 
wide. About Vizagapatam the ordinary Dhngaree 
is usually sold by weight. The best Bengal fonts* 
appear to l>e made of an open textured dungaree, 
the threads of which are finer than is usual inf 
dungarees. Like all other cotton goods, dungaree 
should not l>e exposed to> the weather in sails, 
tents he., till the weavers dressing and filth has 
been thoroughly removed by washing and- partial 
bleaching.— Rohde M.S.S. 

(3295) DUNGING OF CLOTHS, is a pro¬ 
cess resorted to by dyers both in this country 
and Europe, the object being to impregnate cat- 
ton cloths with animal matter for which many 
dyes have a strong affinity.— Rhode M.3.8- 

(3296) DUBANTA ELLISIA. VrawsutA- 
cejs. This is a beautiful large shrub with light 
blue pendulous flowers, it blossoms almost 
throughout the year, readily grown from cut¬ 
tings,, the flowers are scentless.— RiddeR. 

(3297) DUBANTA PLUMIERX.—This is 
a large shrub like the former, with handsome 
drooping-blue flowers having the «eeoh ofal- 
moadft : the dusters of seed berrieswfcioh are nu¬ 
merous, when ripe, hare a verypretty appear¬ 
ance from their dark onmgb ooiomt, they do not 
appear to germinate read%.---ittrihWL ■■ 

! (3298) DURIO; a genus^ Flauts of which 
Re name has been derrirbdfitom Durion, a well- 
known fruit of tiie Malayan Archipelago. The 
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DUJtIO ZIBETHI.M S. Dl RIO^IBETHINUS. 

specific name of Zibeihinm lias been applied to many economical purposes, especially when pro- 
tfie tree which forms this getius, from the fond* tected ftennmqistiire. eTherind of this fruit is 
Mas of 4he MalayanZibet ( Finerra Haase, Han.) likewise, turned to aooaittnt by tlie industrious 
for this .fruit. The genus Dario belongs to the Chinese, as its ashes, whenbumt, probably from 
natural family of EoMbacc<e, considered by some containing-potash, are used by them in the pre- 
■botfnists to be only a tribe of Sterculiacefe. It para t ion of some dyes. Marsden, in bis account 
.is characterized by having its five petals smaller of Sumatra, quotes a celebrated writer ‘as saying 
than the five lobes of the ■ calyx. The stamens, that “ Nature seems to have taken, a pleasure in 
long and numerous, are arranged iu five bundles, assembling in the Malay Islands her most favour* 
and have twisted anthers; the free germen is ite productions.” Among these may beenume- 
surmouuted by a long filiform style and capitate rated the Mangosteen, the Jack and Bread-Bruit 
stigma; the fruit, roundish and nmricated, is trees, 1 he Lanseh, and Durion, with others which 
divided internally into five cells, and easily sepa- arc common in other tropical parts. These, it 
rates when ripe into five parts ; each cell con- has not been possible to cultivate in the hot- 
tains from two to four or five seeds enveloped in houses of England, even with all the skill of its 
soft pulp.— Stiff. Cyc. horticulturists; a circumstance which must lie 

(329$) DURIO ZIBETII INI S is a large ascribed partly to the great size of the trees, and 
and lofty tree, with alternate leaves, which are | partly to the peculiarity in climate of ‘ India 
small.in proportion to its size ; iu form they re¬ 
semble those of the cherry, or are oblong-point¬ 
ed, small and green above, like nutmeg-tree 
leaves, but on the under surface are covered with 
orbicular reddish-coloured scales, as some sjiecies 
of Cappttriii ; the petioles are tumid, and furnish¬ 
ed with a pit towards their base; the flowers 
are arranged in clusters on the trunk and older only a few feet high, as has been done with the 
brandies, wliere of course is also borne the fruit. Mango in India.— Kny.Cyc. The dorian holds an 
as in the Jack and Cocoa trees. The Durion is important place among the fruits of Teuasserini, 
a favourite food of the natives during the time being regarded by the voluptuous natives as 
(May and June) when it is in season ; but there second to none. It. is probably the most foetid 
is usually al sftj t second crop in November. It fruit in existence. Wight speaks of “ the dori- 
is as renwrlpw for the delicacy combined with an so celebrated on account of its fine flavored 
richness -of its flavour, as for the intolerable but excessively foetid fruitand adds ; “ it is 
offensiveuess of its odour, which is compared by said by Itumphius to be of a very heating quali- 
ltumpli t» that of onions in n state of putrefec- tv, liable to excite inflammatory derangements of 
tion, on which account it is seldom relished by the system.”— Mutton. The liurio zibet hinus, or 
strangers, though highly esteemed by many Kn- Dorian fruit (Doowin, Ihtrm.) can scarcely be said 
ropean residents- In size it is equal to a melon, to belong to Pegu, although there are a few trees 
ora man’s bead, and sometimes compared to a about Jiangoon, which bear fruit, yet the King of 
rolled-up hedgehog (hence it has been called Burundi has always obtained the supplies for, the 
JSehinuH arborem) iu consequence of its hard and royal table from Moulmein.— McClelland. Tlietree 
thick rind, which is vellow-coloured when ripe, has lately been introduced into the Company’s 
being covered with firm and angular projections, gardens on the Madras side. According to Craw- 
Prom .this appearance has likewise been derived furd, the Durio zibethinus of botanists, is the 
its,Malayan mime, ‘ dury’, in that language sig- only plant of the genus. This famed fruit is 
nifving a #horn or prickle. (Rumph.)^ The about the size and form of a large melon, and 
seed, witli its , edible enveloping pulp, is about contains esculent seeds resembliug chestnuts, 
the size of a ben’s egg ; the latter is ns white which are enveloped in a large quantity of a pale 
as milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest yellow pulp, which is the esteemed part of. the 
cream, and should be eaten fresh, as it soon be- fruit. This is of the cousistence of clotted 
comes discoloured,and undergoes decomposition, cream, and hus the taste of fresh cream and fil- 
Excessive indulgence in this, as in other fruits. Inerts. Although possessing an offensive odour, 
is apt to create sickness, and therefore to its resembling that of over ripe apples, so powerful 
abundance hasbeen sometimes ascribed the un- and diffusive as to taittt the air of a whole town 
healthiness of some years; bat as the‘ crop of when it is in season, the pulp is. rich, without be- 
fruit is most abundant wlien the rains are very ing cloying- The natxves of the countries yiekl- 
heuvy and foUorr great heads, the sickness if pro- ing the durian, ; prise it beyond rdi, other fruits, 
bably due as much to the peculiarities of “the In countries with a suitable climate, if flourishes 
season as to the too free use erf thia fruit. The without care or culture. It is most abundant in 
feeds of the Durion me likewise eaten when Use western portion ofodfce Anahipetego, - and ex- 
“ted, and have something of , the i flavour <rf tends east as for as .the iriandt ot Mindano, the 
touts. The wood of the tree; is valued for • only one of the Philippine group.in addehr-it is 
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aquosa,’ as this part of the world was called by 
old writers. But as it is only within a few years 
that moisture has been combined with heat in 
the present successful cultivation of Orehideous 
Plants, it might perhaps be possible to make some 
of t he above fruits grow in a similar artificial cli¬ 
mate ; and. bv grafting, to make them bear when 



DURIO ZIBETHINUS. 

known. It » abundant in Siam, however* up to 
the 13th and 14th degreesof north latitude; and 
^ain it is found on the coast of Tenasserim, 
in about the 14th degree-of latitude, which is 
the furthest distance from the equator to which 
it has been successfully propagated. All at¬ 
tempts tff cultivate it iu any part of Hindustan 
have failed ; nor has it, like some other Asiatic 
fruits, been transferred to tropical America. 
Crawford did not find that it was grown in 
Cochin-China, although he thinks it most likely 
that it is so in some parts of Kamhnja. A hot, 
moist, and equable climate would seem to be in¬ 
dispensable to the durian, but soil seems to be 
indifferent to it, for it thrives in the granitic, in 
the sandstone, and in the calcareous ones of the 
Peninsula and Sumatra, in the volcanic soil of 
Java, and in the rich alluvium ol the valley of 
the Menam in Siam. The name, which is per¬ 
haps most correctly written durian, is pure Ma¬ 
lay, and is a derivative from the word duri, a 
thorn or prickle, in reference to the sharp tuber¬ 
cles with which the rind is covered. This name, 
with trifling variations, is that of the fruit in 
every country iu which it is found from .lava to 
Siam, and it has no other. From this, therefore, 
I think it may be inferred that the tree is a na¬ 
tive of the country of the Malays, viz., Sumatra, 
the Peninsula, and their adjacent islands, and 
that through the Malays it was more widely 
disseminated. It may even be stated to grow 
wild in some, at least, of the countries named. 
An intelligent writer in the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago thus incidentally refers to 
the subject, in a paper rendering an account 
of the wild inhabitants of the interior of 
the Malay peninsula. “ Tu several places in 
the interior of the forest are found durian trees, 
always in a body together, to the number of 
about ten or twelve trees. Such places are for 
the Jakuns an object of great attention, and 
matter of work. They cut with the great axe all 
the other trees which surround the durians, that 
these, by receiving more air, may grow up more 
easily, and give finer, and a greater quantity of 
fruit. They build there a small house, of which 
I will hereafter speak; and they then return to 
their ordinary habitations, which are sometimes 
distant from such places one or two day’s journey.” 
Another writer in the same publication, writes to 
tbesame effect respecting the durian, as it is seen 
to grow spontaneously in one of the small islands 
off the eastern coast of the peninsula, and which 
is nearly one entire forest down to the margin of 
the sea. “At Pulo tingi,” says he, “ we found 
orang-lant, or sea-gypsies, assembled. , A large 
crop of durians this Mason, had attracted tribes 
of thera from the-coasts of the peninsula, as well 
as from she islands of the Jehore Archipelago, 
ow. boats (fero, an island of that group, 

wa found 0 n their wqyto Pulo tingi ; they had 
travelled by sea adistanoeof 180 mil<Ss, to par- 
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take of the fascinating fruit.— Crawford Die * 
tionary page \ 26. ' 

( 3300 ) DUTCH RUSH, Horse Tail. • A 
hollow-stemmed, leafless plant {Eqnhetmn hye- 
male)i with a cuticle composed of pure silex, 
which gives it a hard surface that makes it use¬ 
ful for polishing wood and metals, a purpose to 
which it is extensively employed in England. 
It is generally obtained from Holland*— Water- 
ston. Faulkner. 

(3801) DYSOPHYLLA QUADRIFOLIA. 
Mentha quadrifolia. IVild Mint. There is a species 
of wild mint in Tavoy, of which Roxburgh wrote : 
“ This plant is very fragrant., not less so than 
our garden mint in Europe.”— Mason. 

(3302) DYES, DYEING, and COLOUR¬ 
ING STUFFS.—Dyeing is the art of impart¬ 
ing to wool, silk, cotton, linen, leather, &c., 
colours which resist the operation of washing 
and the wear to which they are subject 
when made up into articles of furniture or 
clothing. This art was known at avery earlv 
period. Jacob made for Joseph a coat of 
many colours, (Gen. xxxvii. 3 ;) and in 
Exodus frequent mention is made of the 
ornaments for the Tabernacle as being composed 
of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen. We 
read also in 2 Chron. ii. that Solomon hav¬ 
ing sent to 'Tyre for coloured linens, the king of 
that country answered his request by sending 
him a mau skilful to work “ in ‘purple, in blue, 
and in line linen, and in crimson.” Ezekiel, 
(593 B.c.)in his prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 
1). speaks of “ blue and purple from the isles of 
EUshahf which has been supposed to refer to 
Elis oil the west side of the Greek Peloponnesus, 
and hence it has been inferred that the Tyrians 
in the time of Ezekiel drew their supply of shell¬ 
fish used for dyeing purple from the coast of 
Greece. The Tyrian purple was greatly prized 
among the nations of antiquity. It is supposed to 
have been obtained from two different kinds of 
shell-fish, described by Pliny under the names 
purpura and buccinum ; it was extracted from a 
small vessel or sac in their throats, one drop only 
being obtained from each animal, but an inferior 
colour was obtained by crushing the whole sub¬ 
stance of the buccinum. A quantity of the juice 
having been collected, sea salt was added, and it 
was allowed to stand three days; after this, it 
was diluted with five times its bulk of water, 
kept at a moderate heat for six days mope, and 
occasionally skimmed, and when thusr chinned it 
was used for dyeing white wool previdts^' pre¬ 
pared by the action of lime-water or dL'a species 
of lichen. For the finest Tyrian jpjrple, the 
wool was first plunged into thqs jvuee of the 
purpura, and then into that of, the ; buccinum ; 
by exposure to air and light thewool pass¬ 
ed through various shades of citron yellow, 
green, azure, and red, and after 48 hours a 
w 2 
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fine purple was produced. In some eases tlic 
Wool* was first dyed with a cheap dye, and the 
Woven cloth was finished with the precious juice. 
The colours were durable* but very costly : Pliny 
states that a pound weight of the double dipped 
Tyrian purple was sold in Home in the time of 
Augustus for 1 00 crowns, (equal to about 30/. of 
our money.) This enormous price did not pre¬ 
vent many of the citizens of Rome from wear¬ 
ing purple attire until the time of the emperors, 
when the use of purple was limited to them. 
This exclusiveness proved fatal to the manu¬ 
facture : it languished until the eleventh century, 
and then became extinct. In the seventeenth 
century the art of dyeing purple was revived by 
• Mr. Cole, of Bristol, and in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury by M. Reaumur, of France ; but by this 
time finer colours bad been discovered, and 
cheaper processes invented. The ancient Creeks 
do not seem to have attended much to the art of 
dyeing : the people of Athens wore woollen gar¬ 
ments of the natural colour, and although the 
more luxurious Romans patronised those who 
cultivated the art, yet the processes of a trade or 
manufacture were thought to he beneath the 
notice of any writer capable of describing them. 
We learn incidentally from Pliny that the com¬ 
petitors in the circus were clothed in dresses of 
green, orange, grey, and white. The art was 
lost at Rome after the invasion of the northern 
barbarians in the fifth century ; but it was 
practised in the East and revived in Europe 
about the end of the twelfth century. Florence 
became celebrated iu the art, and in the early 
part of the fourteenth century numbered not less 
than 200 dyeing establishments. The discovery 
of America supplied Europe with a variety of 
new colouring-matters, such as indigo, logwood, 
quercitron, Brazil-wood, cochineal, arnotto, &c. 
Before the introduction of indigo, woad was used 
for dyeing blue, and the cultivators of this plant 
in England and on the Continent endeavoured to 
prevent the use of iudigo, which, by a decree of 
the German Diet in 1577, was declared to be 
« a pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive 
dye.” The introduction of logwood was op¬ 
posed from similarly interested motives : its 
u S e was prohibited by a statute of Elizabeth, 
under heavy penalties, and all that which 
was found in the country was ordered to he 
destroyed: it was not until the reign ol 
Charles It. that its use was permitted. Such 
narrow prejudices as these of course interfered 
with the progress of the art in this country ; but 
by degrees, valuable improvements were* made, 
and new processes introduced from abroad, such 
as the method of dyeing Turkey-red, —one of the 
most durable of colours. It was discovered in 
India, and afterwards practised in other parts 
of Asia and in Greece. About the middle of the 
last century some Greek dyers established dye- 
works for this colour in Trance ; add in 1765 
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an account of the, method of producing it 
vvas published, by order of the French govern¬ 
ment. About the end ofthe last century the 
method was practised in England, when a TUr- 
key-red dye-house was established iu Manchester, 
by a Frenchman, who obtained a grant from Go¬ 
vernment for the disclosure of his process, which 
however, was not very successful. A better pro¬ 
cess was introduced into Glasgow by a French¬ 
man named Fapilon ; but before this, Mr. Wil¬ 
son of Ainsworth, near Manchester, had obtained 
the secret from the Greeks of Smyrna, which he 
made public. The methods of imparting a per¬ 
manent colour to textile fabrics are almost as 
numerous as the colouring matters employed. 
Most of the colours used in dyeing are vegeta- 
table : a few are animal and mineral. The most 
vivid and brilliant vegetable colours, such as 
those of flowers and other parts of plants ex¬ 
posed to the light, are small in quantity, very 
fugitive, and difficult to separate. The colouring 
matters of plants capable of being isolated, are 
mostly yellow, brown, and ml ; the only blue 
dyes furnished by plants are indigo and litmus ; 
no black vegetable dve has been isolated. Most 
vegetable colours are soluble in water ; and those 
which an? not so can be dissolved in alcohol, 
ether, or the fixed oils. Vegetable colours are 
permanent in dry air ; but they gradually fade 
in moist, air, especially under the influence of 
light. The blue of most flowers is converted in¬ 
to red bv an acid, and into green by an alkali. 
Not only do the methods of dyeing vary 
with the nature of the dye-stuff, but also with that 
of the material to be dved ; different methods 
being adopted for cotton, silk, and wool.— 
Tundinsou, pmje 527- In Southern Asia, the 
art of dyeing is no doubt of very ancient 
date, and one; with which the Hindoos and Chi¬ 
nese have long beeu well acquainted. Their coun¬ 
try furnished all the raw materials for producing 
a great, variety of colours ; some of these are of 
so conspicuous u nature, such as the large flow¬ 
ers of plants, that the desire must early have 
occurred to transfer these colours to the per¬ 
son iu savage nations, or to the clothes of so ear¬ 
ly civilized a people as the Hindoos. This could 
easily have, been done with the fugitive colours, 
but as they know how to make a colour like that 
of iudigo, which undergoes a considerable degree 
of chemical change during its formation as well 
as while applied to the dyeing of its bine co¬ 
lour, it is evident, even if we had no other in¬ 
formation on the subject, that they must have 
paid attention to some chemical subjects. But 
we know that they have long possessed, and 
knew how to manufacture, the severed salts 
which have long been employed as mordaunts. 
That the art of dyeing was early practised we 
have the proof in the* fact mentioned by Pliny, 
that flags Of various colours were displayed by 
the Indians. It has been supposed that the Hin- 
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doos may have learned this art from the Egyp¬ 
tians, but the probability is as great that the 
latter learned the art from the former, from whom 
also they probably obtained the alum which was 
celebrated by the name of Egyptian alum. Alum 
is still m an ufactured in Cutch; the natives of 
India have long known the use of sulphate of 
iron and of acetate of iron. The latter they pre¬ 
pare by macerating iron in sour palm-wine, or 
in water in which rice has been boiled. The 
alkalis and acids with which they are acquainted 
may have assisted them in changing the shades 
of colours, many of the details of the dyeing 
processes, are well known, and seem to have been 
the original of many of those followed in Europe 
until very recent times. The Exhibition of 1851 
has shown the people of Europe that they can 
dye every colour, and of a great variety of shades, 
and that, in a complicated pattern, they know 
the value and power of each in contrasting the 
effect of others, so as to produce an harmonious 
whole.— Royle , Arts $-c. of India pain 1 : 481. 
Though the methods of dyeiug practised in India 
are generally tedious and complicated, the natives 
have long possessed the Art of giving beautiful 
and permanent colours to cotton goods. The 
country supplies all the raw materials for produc¬ 
ing a variety of colours, and the Hindoos have 
long been acquainted with Alum and the salts of 
Iron. &c. which are still employed as mordants. 
But in a country where chemical science may be 
said to be unknown, we naturally cannot look for 
siny of those signs of progress, which in Europe, 
have marked the application of that science to 
the art of dyeing. The process is as rude as 
it was ages ago, and any improvement in colour, 
or production of a new one, has been rather the 
result of a happy accident, or an elaborate pains- 
takiug experiment, than a skilful combination up¬ 
on understood principles. Yet the field is one 
that well merits labour and research, for, whatever 
be the external influence that operates in this coun¬ 
try, the colours produced in dyeing are unques¬ 
tionably brilliant, and the best test of their 
superiority is understood to have been afforded 
some years past, when Manchester cloths were 
sent out to the couutry to be xlyed, and returned 
home to euter the market as the “ Blue cloths 
of Commerce.” It is almost entirely cloth of 
Cotton that the natives of Southern India treat, 
and they are able to impart durable colours to 
this in reds, blacks and blues, and the various 
modifications of these; but their deep greens, 
yellows and other colours appear to be very 
fugitive. Dr. Heyne has published an accurate 
account of the mode of dyeing cotton yarn, as 
practised on this Coast, in his Tracts, (P. SU4,) 
and below is a statement furnished by a Native 
working dyer at Madras, of the manipulation 
and materials employed bjj him for producing 
various colours. It fs very evident from these 
documents, that the Native dyers have at this 


[day much to learn, and that their processes 
may be very materially improved. Prom the 
great diversity of substances used in dyeing, 
including metals, woods, flowers, roots, barks, 
leaves, fruits, lichens, insects, &c., all of 
which require essentially different treatment; 
there is considerable variation in the methods 
practised, -and this variety is further increased 
by the different nature of the materials submitted 
to the dyes, vis., Animal substances, Wool, Silk 
and leather ; or Vegetable materials , as Cotton, 
flax and wood. Experience shows that the 
colouring matter, which takes upon animal 
substances, will not suit vegetable matter, a piece 
of wool will bear an acid, which would corrode 
and destroy a cotton fabric, and the dyeing of 
mixed fabrics, where animal and vegetable mat¬ 
ters are combined, and where several brilliant 
colours are blended together, requires the manu¬ 
facturer to practise all the nicety of his Art. 
Dyeing is indeed a purely Chemical process, and 
it is owing to the progress of that Science in Eu¬ 
rope, that such great improvement has been 
made of late years, and that many colouring 
matters, which were formerly considered of but 
little value, are now rising in importance, (such 
as Munjeel, Chayroot, Logwood, Aunotto,) and 
being more extensively brought into use, with 
a few little known substances as Puply Chuckay, 
Jtatinara, (Lichen), and extract of C'asuarina, &c. 
Amongst some of these little known dyes, there 
are several well deserving a careful examination. 
It is to be hoped, that some method may be de¬ 
vised of rendering them available, as well as of 
applying more economically, those long in use, 
and which may be procured in large quantities 
and at low prices.— M. E. J. It. The following 
lists comprise the principal part of the colouring 
materials of Southern Asia. 

Redwood,. Adcnanthera pavonina. 

Barberry Wood and Root, (Ber¬ 
bers Lycium, Aristata, &c.) 

Black Vegetable Dye, of,. Nepal and Burm&h, Shan.. 

Annotto,. Bixa orcilana. 

♦I’ulas llowers,. Buteu frondoaa. 

Safllower (kusoombha,). Curthamus tinctorius. 

Beef Wood,. Cusuarma. 

Snppnnwood (hookuui, putung,). Ctesalpinia sap pan. 

Chiruuge (red dye,).. Chirongia sapida. 

Chulehuliera, Lichen, of ... Himalayas. 

Lichen, of. Scinde. 

Turmeric, (huldee.). Curcuma longa. 

Logwood.,... Httiuatoxylon campechianum. 

lnuigo,.. lndigofera tiiictoria. 

Malapoo (dye,) .. 

AUakoo.. Memecylon tinctorium. 

Aareal, ach,)... Morinda eitrifolia. 

Chay root,. Oldeniandia umbellate. 

Red sauuders,. Pterocarpus suntalmus, 

Turkey Berries,.. (Rhanmus Sp ,) 

Capala-rungv.. . Rottlera tiiictoria. 

Madder, Indian (rounjeeth,).. .. Rubin munjiatba, 

Roum v. Room, a blue dye, ■ K t 

(Ruellia Sp„).. Assam. China. 

Lodh,. <>ymploco« racemota,) Hupala- 

Myrobolans (liur and behara,)... Ternnnaita Sp. [yas. 

Papli chuckay (orange dye,)..... Ventttogo (?) 

Pafay Indigo,. Wnghtui tmetoria.— MJ5, 

Other plants are used as dyes, as the flower 
of the Nyctanthes, and Toon. Also Pomegranate 
rind, Marking Nut, and Acacia bark.— Moyle, Mr. 
Res . Though, as mentioned above, the methods of 
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dyeing in use in India are generally* very tedious 
and complicated, yet they have long possessed 
the art of giving beautiful and permanent colors 
to cotton goods. Dr. Heyne suggested the advan¬ 
tage that might accrue to European dyers from a 
knowledge of their methods, and the process by 
which the beautiful Turkey red dyes are at pre¬ 
sent, owing to a late invention, given to cotton 
goods in Europe, very much resembles in many 
of its features the process of dyeing yarn red prac¬ 
tised on the Coromandel coast, with substitution 
of madder for chay root. Mr. Rohde does not 
think that any durable colours are communicated 
by natives to cotton cloth,"except reds and blacks 
and modifications of the one or the other, their 
deep blues, yellows and other colours seem very 
fugitive. Their dye stuffs consist, chiefly of alum, 
anatto, Bole armenian, Capalapodie (the dust 
shaken from the root of the dry fruit of the Rot.- 
tleria tinctoria, a product of Malabar) Indigo, the 
prepared, and also the wild weed, cassia leaves, 
seeds of the oval leaved cassia, Catechu, chav- 
root, Galls, Iron rust, karam, (anim, pure carbo¬ 
nate of soda or alkaline earth) Lime, Limes, 
Lowd or Loder bark. Madder or Mimjeet of 
Bengal, the bark of the Marudurn, of the many 
flowered Phyllanthus, milk hedge, Morinda, Mi- 
robolan chebulie, flowers of the Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis, of the Butea (Poorsha) frondosa ; of the 
sering; of the shoe flower, (sa-pa-ri) red and yel¬ 
low ochre, gingilie oil, over munnoo, (Natron) the 
blue dyeing Rose-bay (Nerium tinctorium) saf 
flower, sal ammoniac, Sappan wood, Tamarind 
leaves and fruit, Teena flowers, Turmeric ; Ver 
digris, Red wood, Aselepias gigantea, milk hedge 
sap : Vattany cuttny (Pattcngi chucka,). Impure 
carbonate of Potass, Plantain skins, Poonhuran, 
an alkaline earth, Pappilia, Tam .—The process 
of dyeing cloth practised by Bala Chettv at 
Madras is as follows : 

Red Colour .—Dissolve small quantities of 
ashesj procured by burning the milk hedge tree, 
in water, filter and add an equal quantity of 
sheep’s droppings and Gingeloy oil to the solu¬ 
tion. Soak the yarn in the mixture twice a day 
for 3<P days, drying the yarn in the sun during 
the intervals. Wash the yarn white in pure wa¬ 
ter and di»y. Steep it in a mixture of chay root 
powder, ahd causa leaf, coarsely powdered, for 
three successive days, both morning and evenio^ 
drying the $am during the day ; steep the yarn 
.again for 5 days (morning and evening) in a mix¬ 
ture of chayrobt powder and drying it for 5 suc¬ 
cessive days, and on the (5th night, boil the yarn 
in a closely covered vessel for 13 hours, and 
wash it in pure water, on the following morning, 
when a fast red colour will be found. 

Purple .—If the yarns dyed by the above pro¬ 
cess be steeped for some time in a solution of In¬ 
digo, a deep purple colour will be produced. 

• light Purple .—If white yarn prepared as 
above detailed, be soaked for 5 successive days. 
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both moriling and evening, in a solution of Soo- 
rool Putt ay, dry the yarn in the sun and boil it 
as prescribed for the ml colour, a shade of pur¬ 
ple colour will be produced. 

Shade of Purple Red. —If the yarn prepared, 
as for the light purple, be soaked, in a solution 
of Puplichuckay powder, a different shade is pro¬ 
duced. 

Blue Black. — Indigo. If a mixture made of 
powdered chuuam and extract of Thakaravnvay 
(cassia auriculata) be put into an earthen vessel, 
partly burnt in the earth and the yarn 9teeped 
in it for 8 days, will produce different shades of 
black. The mixture must be constantly stirred 
during the process of dyeing. 

Sky Blue. —When a light preparation of the 
mixture, above prescribed is made and the yarn 
soaked in it 3 times a day, will produce the sky 
blue colour. 

Black. —•'If white yarn be soaked in a paste 
made of Kadukay powder (Terminalia eliebula) 
and green vitriol and again steeped in a bath of 
tank mud, the yarn will have various shades of 
black colour—and this will depend upon the 
intensity of the dye used. 

Pi.uk or Rose Colour. —If powdered Coosum- 
ba flower learthamus tinctorius) be well washed 
with water and mixed with Applncarum—it is 
then to be trodden under feet, strain and add 
lime juice to it—bleached yarn to be soaked in 
this mixture and a beautiful rose colour will be 
produced. 

Orange Colour. —Mix Turmeric powder in 
water, soak the bleached yarn in this mixture, 
and dry, soak the yarn again in the Coosumba 
mixture and an orange colour will be produced. 

Yellow Colour. —Mix a quantity of Turmeric 
powder in water, soak the yarn for 24 hours, 
squeeze and let it dry, repeat the operation for 4 
successive days, then soak the yarn again in a 
solution of Turmeric powder with Alum, morn¬ 
ing and evening, squeeze the yarn and let it 
dry, when a bright yellow colour will be pro¬ 
duced. 

Straw Colour. —Soak the yarn in a solution of 
Turmeric powder and water, 4 or 5 times, squeeze 
and steep the yarn again in a solution of lime 
juice and fresh water for about an hour— 
squeeze it well, and dry, when a straw colour 
will be produced. 

Green Colour. —Soak the bleached yarn in a 
solution of Indigo, dry and then steep it in a so¬ 
lution of Turmeric powder and water for 48 
hours, wash the yarn in a mixture of lime juice 
and water and dry it in the sliade when a green 
colour will be produced. 

Orange Colour. —Tie a quantity of Annato 
seeds in a piece of clofh, soak it in water for 12 
i hours, squeeze the colouring matter out in a ba¬ 
sin of fresh water, add cocoanut water, lime juice 
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and alum powder, steep the yarn iu the mixture 
for 4 hours and then boil it for an hour—squeeze 
and let it dry, when a deep orange colour will be 
produced. 

Bracking silk .—Steep the silk in a solution 
of ckutuqp and Dhobvs’ earth for 24 hours, wash 
the yarn m fine water and then soak it in Alum 
for an hour (which is a mordant) and again for 
2 hours in a mixture of soap and Indigo, when 
the yarn will be bleached to a white colour ; wash 
und'let it dry. 

Red Colour.— Tie a quantity of stick lac, coarse¬ 
ly powdered, in a strong cloth and macerate it 
iu warm water, bruising it occasionally with a 
wooden hammer, till it ceases to yield any co¬ 
louring matter: add to the liquor a small quanti¬ 
ty of Tamarind pulp and Alum powder, boil the 
silk in this mixture for 2 hours, and wash, when 
a deep red colour will be produced. 

Crimson Colour. —Make a mixture of C-hiron- 
jee seeds, Buchanania latifolia, add a small quan¬ 
tity of Alum and boil the silk (which has been 
previously bleached and dyed deep red) for an 
hour, squeeze and dry, when a crimson colour 
will he produced. 

Orange Golour. —Make a mixture of Fuller’s 
Earth and (’upla powder, add a small quantity 
of Aluui and boil the silk (which 1ms been pre¬ 
viously bleached and dyed red) for 2 hours, when 
cold, squeeze and drv, when an orange colour will 
be produced.— M. E. J. R. 

Coloring substances for staining and dyeing are 
obtained indifferently from the. animal, mineral, 
and vegetable kingdoms ; and the importance of 
a careful consideration of this subject will be 
admitted, if we consider how much the prosperity 
and extent of the cotton, silk, woollen, and 
leather manufactures depends on a liberal and 
cheap supply of dyes and tannin, to give beauty 
and color to the fabrics, and substance and 
utility to the skins. Even oil colors, for paint¬ 
ers’ purposes, form an item in the yearly exports 
from Britain, of the value of £250,000, and 
when we calculate the large amount of cotton, 
silk and wool worked up, most of which requires 
various coloring agents, gums, starches, and 
mordants ;—that nearly 30,000 tons of hides are 
annually imported, exclusive of those obtained 
from English slaughter-houses, besides goat, 
seal, and other skins—and that the English ex¬ 
ports of the various manufactures of cotton, 
linen, silk, wool and leather in 1852, setting 
aside home consumption, amounted to nearly fifty 
millions sterling, we shall be able to form a 
better estimate of the importance of the various 
subjects we are now to notice. Great Britain 
does not pay less than £600,000 annually for 
the dried carcasses of the tiny coohineal insect, 
while the produce of another small insect, that 
1 ^hieh produces the lac dye, is scarcely less valu¬ 
able. Then there are the gall nuts used for 
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dyeing and making black ink. Upwards of 
£8,000,000 is paid for barks of various kinds 
for tanners’ purposes, about one million for other 
tanning substances and heavy dye woods, besides 
about £200,000 for various extracts of tannin, 
such as Gambier, Cutch, Divi-divi, and Kino. 
The aggregate value of the dye stuffs and gum it 
i9 difficult to estimate. The beautiful specimens 
of materials imported from China, India, New 
Zealand, the Continent, and other countries, and 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, proved to Eng¬ 
land that, she has y t much to learn from other 
nations in the art of fixing colors and obtaining 
brilliant dyes. The French are much superior 
in dyeing and the production of fast and beauti¬ 
ful colors. Their chemical researches and in¬ 
vestigations are carried out more systematically 
and effectively than those of Britain. Russia im¬ 
ports dye woods and dyestuffs to the value of 
five millions and a half of silver roubles annually. 
It was well observed bv the Jury Reporters at 
the Great Exhibition, that “ a vast number of 
new coloring materials have been discovered or 
made available, and improved modes have been 
devised of economically applying those already in 
use ; so that the dyer of the present time employs 
many substances of the very existence of which 
his practical predecessors were wholly ignorant- 
From the increased use of many of the vegetable 
colors, and from the improved modes of apply¬ 
ing the coloring matters, a demand has naturally 
sprung up for various dye stuffs: and at the 
present time, many of the dyeing materials of 
distant countries are beginning to excite the at¬ 
tention of practical men ; for though they have 
been acquainted with many of these substances, 
it is only recently that the progress of the art has 
rendered their use desirable or even practicable.” 
It would be quite impossible, within due limits 
to make even a bare enumeration of the various 
plants and trees from which coloring substances 
and dye stuffs can be obtained: we must, therefore, 
be content to specify only a few. The roots of 
some species of Lithospcrmum afford a lac for 
dyeing and painting. Dried pomegranates are 
said to be used in Tunis for dyeing yellow ; the 
rind is also a tanning substance. In the “ Comp- 
tes Rendus,” xxxv., p. 558, there is an account by 
M. J. Persoz, of a green coloring matter from 
.China, of great stability, from which it appears 
That the Chinese possess a coloring substance 
having the appearance of indigo, which com¬ 
municates a beautiful and permanent sea green 
color to mordants of alumina and iron, and 
which is not a preparation of indigo. Or any de¬ 
rivative of this dyeing principle. As fttrnished 
to M. Persoz by Mr. Forbes, the American Con¬ 
sul at Canton, it was in thin plates of a blue 
color, resembling Japanese indigo, but of a finer 
grain, differing also from indigo iii its composi¬ 
tion and chemical properties. On infusing a 
very small quantity of it in water, this fluid soon 
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acquired a deep blue color with a greenish tinge > 
upon boiling and immersing a piece of calico on 
which the mordants of iron and alumina had 
been printed, it was dyed a sea green color of 
greater ot less intensity according to the strength 
of the mordant—the portions not coated remain¬ 
ing white. This dye as investigated by Mr. For¬ 
tune will be further noticed below. A berry call¬ 
ed Makleua grows on a large forest tree at Ban- 
kok, which is used most extensively by the Sia¬ 
mese as a vegetable black dye. It is merely 
bruised in water, when a fermentation takes place, 
and the article to be dyed is steeped in the liquid 
and then spread out in the sun to dry. The 
berry, when fresh, is of a fine green color, but 
after being gathered for two or three days it be¬ 
comes quite black and shrivelled like pepper. 
It must be used fresh, and whilst its mixture 
w ith water produces fermentation. See Diosvyhos 
MOLLIS. The bark of Datisca canuabina also dves 
yellow. It contains a bitter principle, like quas¬ 
sia. A coloring matter is prepared from the dried 
fruit of the llotltera tinctoria, by the natives of 
the East, to dye orange, which is a brilliant and 
tolerably permanent dve. It is apparently 
of a resinous nature. Turmeric is now imported 
to the extent of upwards of 800 tons, a portion 
of this is used in dyeing. The bark and roots of 
the berberry are used in the East to dve 
yellow; the color is best when boiled in ley. 
Some of the species of Symplocos, as S. racemosa, 
known as lodh about the Himalaya mountains, 
and 8. tinctoria , a native of Carolina, are used 
for dyeing. The scarlet flowers of Butea fran¬ 
dom (the Dhak tree), and B. superba, natives of 
the Indian jungles, yield a beautiful dye, and 
furnishing a species of kino (Pulax kino), are also 
used for tanning. Althea rosea, the parent of 
the many beautiful varieties of hollyhock, a native 
of China, yields a blue coloring matter equal to 
indigo. Indigo of an excellent quality has been 
obtained in the East from a twining plant, Gytnve 
ma tingens or Asclepias tingens. The juice of the 
unripe fruit of Khammus in feet orius, cathartic us 
and viriaatius, known as Turkey or French berries, 
is used for dyeing leather yellow. When mixed with 
lime and evaporated to dryness, it forms the color 
called sap-green. A great quantity of yellow ber¬ 
ries are annually shipped from Constantinople ; 
115 tons were imported into Liverpool in 1853. 
The average annual imports into the Lmte<i 
Kingdom are about 450 tons. They .come from 
the Levant in hair bales weighing three and a 
quarter cwt., or in tierces of four to five cwt., 
and are used by calico printers for dyeing a yel¬ 
low color. They are sometimes called Persian 
berries. It is a subject of surprise that the com¬ 
mon betel-nut of the East has never been intro¬ 
duced for dyeing purposes. The roots^ of the 
awl tree of Malabar and other parts of India, 
Mormda citrifolia, and of M. tinctoria , found 
abundantly in all the Asiatic islands, are exten- 
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sively used as a dye stuff for giving a red color. 
It is usually grown as a prop and shade for the 
pepper vine and coffee tree. The coloring matter 
resides principally in the bark of the roots, which 
are long and slender, and the small pieces are the 
best, fetching 8s. to 10s. a maund. It is export¬ 
ed in large quantities from Malabar to cGuzerat, 
mid the northern parts of Hindostan, but seldom 
finds its way to Europe. The wood and roots 
of another species, M. umbellata, known in the 
eastern islands as “ Mangkudu,” are used ex¬ 
tensively for their red dye, in Celebes and Java. 
Specimens of all these, and of the Lopisip bark, 
bunchong bulu wood, and the gaju gum (from 
undeseribed plants), have been introduced in¬ 
to England. They are said to furnish excel¬ 
lent dyes in the Asiatic islands. Native dyes 
from Amman have also been imported, viz., thit- 
tel and the-dan yielding red dyes, ting-nget and 
reros, affording dark purple dyes ; and thit-nan- 
weng, a chocolate dye. These would be worth 
enquiry, and particulars of the plants yieldiug 
them, the quantities available, and the prices 
might be procured. Dyes and colors from the 
following plants are obtained in ludia : several 
species of Terminalia, Semecarous anarcardium, 
Mi/rica sapida, Nelumbium speciosum, Butea fron- 
dosa, and Nyctanlhes arbortristis The bunkita 
barring, obtained from an undeseribed plant in 
Borneo, produces a dark purple or black dye. A 
species of Jtuellia, under the name of “ room,” is 
employed in its raw state by the Khamptis and 
Eingplios to dye their clothes of a deep blue. It 
is described by the late Dr. Griffiths as “ a valu¬ 
able dye, and highly worthy of attention.” It 
might, perhaps, be usefully employed as the 
ground for a black dye. In Nepaul they use the 
bark of Phot into- dubia or Mespilus bengalensis 
for dyeing scarlet. The bark of the black oak, 
Qnercus tinctoria and its varieties, natives of 
North America, are used by dyers under the 
name of quercitron. In the south of Europe, 
])aplive y radium is used to dye yellow. The 
root of reilbon, a sort of madder in Chili, dyes 
red. A purple tint or dye is obtained from the 
bark of an undeseribed tree, known under the 
name of “ Gratia ponciana” growing about Quito, 
and Stevenson (Travels in South America) says, 
“ if known in Europe, it would undoubtedly be¬ 
come an article of commerce.” Another much 
more expensive species of coloring matter (red) is 
obtained in various parts of South America from 
the leaves of the Figonia chica, a climbing ever¬ 
green shrub, native of the Orinoco country, with 
large handsome panicles of flowers. The color¬ 
ing substance is obtained ljy decoction, which de¬ 
posits, when cool, a red matter ; this is formed 
into cakes and dried. Dr. Ure thmks it might 
probably be turned to account in the arts of ci¬ 
vilization. The order of plants to which it Be¬ 
longs, contains a vast number of species, all na¬ 
tives of tropiciil regions, and their value for the 
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production of coloring substances may be worth 
investigation. It is met with in British Guiana, 
and the Indian tribes of that district prepare the 
pigment with which they stain their skin from 
it; it is called by them “ Caraveru.” The co¬ 
loring matter is used as a dye in the United 
States, and for artistical purposes would rival 
madder. Sir Robert Sclioraburgk thinks it might 
form an article of export if it were sufficiently 
known, as its preparation is extremely simple. 
The leaves are dried in the sun, and at the first 
exposure, after having been plucked from the 
vine which produces them, they show the abund¬ 
ant feculent substance which they contain. 

Lana Dye .—A beautiful bluish-black color, 
known as “ Caruta,” is procured iu Demerara and j 
Berbice from the juice of the fruit of the Gmi.pa 
americana, Linn.—a tree very common in the co¬ 
lony. The Indians use it for staining their face and 
persons. The Lana dye was honorably mention¬ 
ed by the jurors at the Great Exhibition in 1851. 
The bluish-black color obtained from it is remark¬ 
ably permanent, a fact which has very long been 
known, though hardly any attempt appears to 
have been made to introduce it to the notice of 
European dyers. Another pigment is prepared 
by them from aruotto, mixed with turtle oil, or 
carap oil, obtained from the seeds of the Carupa 
guianensis (Aubl.) The wild plantain (Urania 
guianensis ) and the cultivated plantain {Musa pa- 
ridisiaca ), the Mahoe (Thespesia popnlnea), and 
the pear seed of the Avocado (Per sea gratissima), 
furnish dyes in various parts of the West Indies ; 
specimens of many of these have been imported 
from British Guiana and Trinidad. Russia pro¬ 
duces good specimens of the wood of Statice co- 
riaria, the leaves and bark of sumach, the bark 
of the wild pomegranate, yellow berries, Madia 
sativa, saffron, safflower and madder roots for 
dyeing purposes. Avirenna tomentosa, a species 
of mangrove, is very common about the creeks 
of Antigua, Jamaica, and other West India is¬ 
lands, where it is used for dyeing and tunning. 
In New Zealand, the natives produce a most 
brilliant blue-black dye from the bark of the 
Eno, which is in great abundance. Some of the 
borders of the native mats, of a most magnificent 
black, are dyed with this substance. It has been 
tried in New South Wales ; but, as with other 
local dyes, although found well suited for flax, 
hemp, linen, or other vegetable productions, 
it could not be fixed on wools or animal 
matter. ^ Dr. Holroyd, of Sydney, some time 
since, imported a ton of it for a friend near 
Bathurst. It is of great importance that chemi¬ 
cal science should be applied to devise some 
means of fixing this valuable dye on wool. As 
the tree is so common, the bark could be had in, 
any quantity at about £3 10s. a ton ; and our 
tweed manuikoturers are in great want of a blade 
dye ;fbr their chedr a&d other cloths. The prin¬ 
cipal heavy woodB used for dyeing are fustic. 
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logwood, Nicaragua wood, barwood, camwood, 
red Sanders wood, Brazil wood, and sappan 
wood. 

Red Sanders wood. (Pterocarpus santalinus ), 
which is hard and of a bright garnet red color, 
is employed to dye a lasting reddish brown on 
wool. It only yields its color to ether or alcohol. 
The tree, which is a lofty one, is common in 
the Madras Presidency and other parts of India ; 
it is also indigenous to Ceylon, Timor, and 
other Eastern islands. The exports of this 
wood from Madras in one year have been 
nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of red San¬ 
ders wood from Calcutta and Bombay, chiefly 
into London, are to the extent of 700 or 800 tons 
a year, worth £6 to £9 per ton. Of Fustic, 
England imports from 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
annually, and derives its supplies from Bra¬ 
zil, Tampico, Puerto Cabello, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
The best, is obtained from Cuba ; for while the 
common white fustic from Jamaica and the Spa¬ 
nish Main fetches only £5 10s. to £6 10s. the ton, 
that of Cuba realizes from £8 to £'J 10s. the ton. 
Sappan Wood (Ocesalpinia sappan ) is an article 
of considerable commerce in tbe East. It is the 
bukkum wood of Seiude, and is procured in 
Mergui, Bengal, the Tenasserim Provinces, Ma¬ 
labar and Ceylon. In 1842 as much 78,000 
cwts. were shipped from Ceylon, but the export 
from thence has decreased. This island, how¬ 
ever, ships dye woods annually to the amount of 
£2,000. A large quantity is exported from 
Siam and the Philippine Islands ; as much as 
200,000 piculs annually from the former, and 
2.8,000 piculs from Manila. 3,524 piculs were 
shipped from Singapore iu 1851, and 4,074 
piculs in 1852. The picul is about one cwt. and 
a quarter. Sappan wood yields a yellowish color, 
like that of Brazil wood (G. brasiliensis) but it 
does not afford of dye matter so much in quan¬ 
tity or so good in quality. It forms a large 
export from Ceylon ; the shipments from thence 
were, in 1842, 77,694 cwt.; in 1843, J,692 ; in 
1844, 2,592 ; iu 1845, 2,854. In 1837, 23,695 
piculs of sappan wood, and 2,266 piculs of roots 
of ditto were shipped, and in the first six mouths 
of 1843, 22,326 piculs were exported from 

Manila ; a large portion of this comes to Europe, 
but some goes to China, the United States, 

t gapore, &c. 15,500 piculs were shipped from 
nila in ,1844, 5,250 ditto in 1845: and 
1,210 tons in 1850. About 3,000 piculs of 
sappan wood and the same quantity of other dye¬ 
stuffs are annually imported into Shanghai The 
price of straight sappan wood at S h a n ghae in Jttlv 
last year, was thirty dollars per pienl. In Cal¬ 
cutta, in June 1853, 4,000 piculs of the root 
of Manila sappan wood sold freely at about 7s. 
0d. per factory maund ; Siam &&to 6s. 75 tons 

were imported into Liverpool in 1849 : and 120 
tons in 1850, from Calcutta. The imports of 
sappan wood into the United Kingdom, in 1850 
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amounted to 3,670 tons, worth £S to .£12 the 
ton, and this continued the price in January 
1853. Camwood, red sandcrs wood, barwood, 
■and other dye woods, are found in great quanti¬ 
ties in many parts of Africa. The dyes of Af¬ 
rica ore found to resist both acids and light, pro¬ 
perties which no other dyes seem to possess in 
the same degree. About thirty miles east of 
Bnssia Cove, in the republic of Liberia, is the 
commencement of a region of unknown extent, 
where scarcely any tree is seen except the cam¬ 
wood. This boundless forest of wealth, as yet 
untouched, is easily accessible from that settle¬ 
ment ; roads can be opened to it with little ex¬ 
pense, and the neighbouring kings would proba¬ 
bly give their co-operation to a measure so vastly 
•beneficial to themselves. It is i npossible to as¬ 
certain the exact amount of export of these com¬ 
modities to Europe and the United States, but 
it is very great, and employs a large amount of 
vessels. One Liverpool house imported 6'JO 
tons in a single year, worth .£9,000. 


Pvewoods imported in 

logwood, . 

1850. 

'Pons. 

He exported. 
Tons, 

. 4,335 

Pufltic, . 

.. . 

,, 9fiOK . 

. 1,771 

.Nicaragua . 

.. 7,909 . 

112 

Barwood,. 

.. 3,HiM . 

. 3,2:29 

Sappan . 

. 3 670 . 

. — 

Green Ebony, and/ 
Cocnswood, \ 

. 1,457 . 

— 

Bed Sanders, . 

ft 5ft . 

. —• 

Camwood, . 

410 . 

. — 

Brazil and Brazillito . 

:i09 . 

. — 


59,051 

7,144 
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of safflower were imported into the United King¬ 
dom in 1835, of which about one-half was re¬ 
tained for home consumption. Of 5,352 cwts. 
imported in 1840, nearly the whole came from 
British possessions in the East. In 1847, about 
405 tons were imported ; in 1848, 506 tons; in 
1849, 407 tons ; in 1850, 522 tons. *rhe price 
of safflower varies from £ 1 to £8 per cwt., ac¬ 
cording to quantity. That from Bombay is least 
esteemed, fetching only 20s. to 30s. The annual 
quantity of safflower, according to Dr. Taylor, 
exported from the district of Dacca for eight 
years ending with 1839, amounted to 4,000 
inaumls, or about 149 tons. The exports through 
the Calcutta Custom House are occasionally 
fcirge : in 1824-25 there were about 316 tons ; 
8,500 Indian maunds w'ere shipped from Cal¬ 
cutta. in each of the yeais 1811 and 1842. 
The prices in the Liverpool market, in January 
] 853, were for Bengal, good and fine, £6 to £7 
10s. per cwt.; middling, £1 to £4 10s.; inferior 
and ordinary, £2 10s. to £3. 

Gamboge is extensively used as a pigment, from 
its bright yellow color. There are two kinds 
known in commerce, the Ceylon and the Siam. 
The former is procured from the llebradendroti 
'• Camhogoidex , Graham; a tree which grows wild 
I on the Malabar and Ceylon coasts, aud affords 
: the coarsest kind. The pipe gamboge of Siam is 
I said to be obtained from the bruised leaves and 
young branches of Stalagmites cambogoides. The 
resinous sap is received into calabashes, and al- 
| lowed to thicken, after which it is formed into 
consumption of ro ^ s * Several other plants, as the Mangostana 
in (|vein"’ cot- gnwhogia, Gaertner, and the Hypericum baccifer- 
&e exceeds um anc ^ Coyatteme, yield similar yellow viscid exu- 
’ dation.*, hardly distinguishable from gamboge and 

used for the same purpose by painters. The 


Thus we perceive the annual 
heavy dyewoods in Britain, 
ton, linen, woollen and silk goods, 
in weight 51,000 tons. 

Arnotto. The plants of this family are chiefly ; ^arcinia eUiptica'vf, ^aHich7of Tavoy“and Moul- 
natives of the warmest parts of South America, me j u> affords gamboge, and approaches very close- 
the East and \\est Indies, and Africa. In Ame- ] v j„ j» /8 characters to Graham’s llebradendron. 
nca, the seeds are called aohote or roucon. ! [ u manner the Mysore tree bears an exceed- 
From the port of Barcelona, in \ enezuela, about ] ugly close resemblance to that species. It is 
2,000 quintals are annually exported, lhc spe- comrnon j n the forests of Wynaad in the western 
cies grown for its dye is the Jiixa orellana. It p ar t of Mysore, and lias been named by Dr. 
Is used to impart a bright orange color to silk | oi ir j s f.j son Hebradendron pictorium. Another 
goods, and_to afford a deeper shade to ^simple o^intboge tree has recently been found inhabiting 


yellows. The dry hard paste is also found to be 
the best of all ingredients for giving a golden tint 
to cheese or butter. A convenient liquid prepa¬ 
ration is now sold to dairymen. The Spanmh 
Americans mix it with their chocolate, to which 
it gives a beautiful rich hue. 

Safflower was shown in the Great Exhibition 
from Celebes, Assam, the vicinity of Calcutta, 
Dacca, the states of Bqjpootana, and other places. 
There are two species : Garthamm tinetorius,which 
has small leaves and an orange flower; and G. 
oxyacantha, with larger leaves and a yellow 
flower, a native of Caucasus. The formers cul¬ 
tivated in Egypt, the Levant, &c., where it forms 
a considerable article of commerce. 6,633 cwts. 


the western Burmese territories* Both these seem 
to furnish an equally fine pigment. As it can be 
obtained in unlimited quantity, it might be 
introduced into European trade, if the natives 
learn how to collect it in a state of purity, 
and make it up in homogenous masses in imita¬ 
tion of pipe gamboge, the finest Siam variety. 
It seems to possess more colouring matter, more 
resin and less gum than the ordinary gam¬ 
boge of commerce. Gamboge owes its color to 
the fatty acid. The resin must be regarded as 
the chief constituent, and is most abundant in 
that imported from Ceylon, which contains about 
76 per cent., and is therefore best adapted, for 
painting. Gamboge also has its medicinal uses. 
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Lichens. —Various species of Jfcanora, parti¬ 
cularly L. larterea, known as cudbear, are used in 
dveing woollen yam. The Rocella tinctoria and 
fueiformis furnish the orchil, or orchilla weed of 
commerce, which is sometimes sold ns a moist 
pulp, but usually in the form of dry cakes, known 
under tlnfname of litmus ; it produces a fine pur¬ 
ple color. Our imports, which have amounted 
to 0,000 or 7,000 cwts. annually, are derived 
chiefly from the Canary, Azores, and Cape Verd 
Islands. Kock orchilla was shown at the Ex¬ 
hibition of]851; from theBerlingenIsles, from 
Angola, Madeira and the -Cape de Verds. Orchilla 
weed is very plentiful about the shores of the is¬ 
lands of New Zealand, some being sent from thence 
to the Exhibition ; but from a want of knowledge 
as to the time at which it should be gathered, and 
the mode of preparing it for the market, it has not 
yet become a saleable commodity. The rich varie¬ 
ties of lichens on the rocks and plains of Australia 
have not been tested, as they ought to be, with 
Helot’s lichen test. Various lichens, and Rocella 
tinctoria , from Tenasserim and other parts of In¬ 
dia, have been introduced by the East India Com¬ 
pany. In the Admiralty instructions given to 
Capt. Sir James C. Ross, on his Antarctic voy¬ 
age, a few years ago, his attention was specially 
called to the search and enquiry for substitutes 
for the Rocella, which is now becoming scarce. 
A prize medal was awarded, in 1851, to nu ex¬ 
hibitor from the Elbe for specimens of the weed, 
and an extract of red and violet orchil. .Speci¬ 
mens of varieties of the lichens used in the manu¬ 
facture of cudbear, orchil and litmus, and of the 
substance obtained, were also shown in the British 
department, which were awarded pi ize medals. 

Indigo. —'I'he plants which afford Indigo dve 
grow chiefly in the East and West Indies, in the 
middle regions of America, in Africa and Europe. 
They are all species of the genera Judigofera, 
hath and Aerium. Indiyofera tinctoria or crc- 
rulea, furnishes the chief indigo of commerce, 
and affords in Bengal, Malabar, Madagascar, 
the Isle of France, and St. Domingo, an article 
of middling quality, but not in large quantity. 

'1 he Indiyofera dispenua, a plant cultivated in the 
East Indies and America, grows higher than the 
preceding, is woody, and furnishes a superior 
dye-stuff. The Guatemala indigo comes from 
this species. Judigo/era Anil grows in the same 
countries, and also in the West Indies. The 
Indigofera argon ten, which flourishes in Africa, 
yields little indigo, but it is of an excellent qua¬ 
lity. /. pseudo-tinctoria, cultivated in the East 
Indies, furnishes the best of all. I. glauca is 
the Egyptian and Arabian species. There are 
also the cinerea, erecta (a native of Guinea), 
hirsuta, glabra, with red flowers, species common 
to the East, and several others. The Wrightia 
tinctoria, of the East Indies, an evergreen, with 
white blossoms, affords some indigo, as does the 
irntu tinctoria, or Woad, in Europe, and the 
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^Polygon ntu t.inctorium ) with red flowers, a native 
of (Tina. Baptisla tinctoria furnishes a blue 
dye, and is the wild indigo of the United States. 

Sources of supply. — Indigo is at present grown 
for commercial purposes in Bengal, and the other 
provinces of that ITesidency, from the 20th to 
the 30 th deg. of north latitude ; in the province 
of' Tinnevellv and others in the Madras Presidency; 
in Java, in the largest of the Philippine islands, in 
Guatemala, (Jaraeeas, Central America and Bra¬ 
zil. Bengal is, however, the chief mart for indi¬ 
go, and the quantity produced in other places is 
comparatively inconsiderable. It is also still 
cultivated in some of the. West India islands, 
especially St. Domingo, but not in large 
quantities. Indigo grows wild in several pails 
of Palestine, but attention seems not to have 
been given to its cultivation or collection. On 
most parts of t lie eastern and western coasts 
of Africa, it is indigenous ; at Sierra Leone, 
Natal, and other places it is found abundant. 

Madder. —This substance, which is so exten¬ 
sively used in dyeing red, is the product of the 
long slender roots of the Rubio tinctorimn, a plant 
of which there arc several varieties. The prin¬ 
cipal supplies of this important article of com¬ 
merce art; obtained from Holland, Belgium, 
I*'ranee, Turkey, Spain, and the Balearic Isles, 
the Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The plant 
is generally raised from seed, and requires three 
years to come to maturity. It is, however, often 
pulled in eighteen months without injury to flic 
quality ; the, quantity only is smaller. A rich 
soil is necessary for its successful cultivation, and 
when the soil is impregnated with alkaline mat¬ 
ter, the root acquires a red color; in other cases 
it is yellow. The latter is preferred in England, 
from the long habit of using Dutch madder, 
which is of this color, but in France the red sells 
at two francs per cwt. higher, being used for the 
Turkey-red dye. Madder does not deteriorate 
by keeping, provided it be kept dry. It con¬ 
tains three volatile coloring matters, madder pur¬ 
ple, orange, and red. Tlic latter is in the form 
of crystals, having a fine orange red color, and 
called Alizaine. This is the substance which 
yields the Turkey-red dye. The cliay root is 
employed in the East Indies as a substitute for 
madder, and so is the root of Morinda rilnfolia, 
ujider the name of Sooranjee. Turkey madder 
roots realise about 33s. per cwt. About 1,100 
tons are annually shipped from Naples, worth 
about £30 per ton. Madder has become an 
article of great request, on account of the fine 
scarlet color produced from its roots, and is so 
essential to dyers and calico printers that without 
it they cannot carry on their manufactures. It 
is cultivated extensively in Holland, from whence 
it is imported in large quantities into both Eng¬ 
land and France, though it is cultivated to some 
extern in both countries. Madder is extensively 
grown on the central table land of Affgha- 
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install, forming one of the leading products o^j eics of dye wood in extensive use; which is ob- 
Beloochistan ; and, according to Mr. Pottingcr, 
it sells in the Kelnt bazar at about 10 lbs. 
for 2s The cultivation there pursued is as 
follows :—-The ground is repeatedly ploughed, 
and laid out finally in small trenches, in which 
the seed is sown, covered slightly with earth, 
and then the whole is flooded. Whilst thus irri¬ 
gated, the trenches are filled with a mixture of 
rich manure and earth. The plants appear in 
about ten days, and attain a height of three or 
four feet during the first summer. They are 
cut down in September and used as fodder for 
cattle. Subsequently, and until spring arrives, 
the ground is manured and repeatedly flooded. 

During the second year’s growth,the plants which 
are intended to produce seed are set. apart. Imt. 
the stems of the remainder are cut every four or 
six weeks, in order to increase the size and 
goodness of the roots. 

Indian madder .— Rubin rordifo/in, or mrrnjes- 
tha , a variety with white flowers, a native of Si¬ 
beria, is cultivated largely in the East, particu¬ 
larly about, Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, Scindo, 


tained from Maclura tinctoria, or Broussonetia 
ti.ncloria, Kunth, a large and handsome evergreen 
tree, growing in South America and the West 
Indies. The wood is extensively used as an in¬ 
gredient in the dyeing of yellow, and is largely 
imported for that purpose. The quantTty enter¬ 
ed for home consumption in the united Kingdom 
was 1,731 tons in 1847, 1,653 in 1848, and 
i 1.842 tons in 1849. Ninety-one tons were 
| shipped from Montego Bay, Jamaica, in the first 
j six months of 1851. 

j Brazil wood. —This very ponderous wood is 
[ obtained in Brazil from the Grpsalpinia bra'/.ilien- 
sis. which yields a red or crimson dye, when 
! united with alum or tartar, and is used by silk 
! flyers. It is imported principally from Pernam¬ 
buco, 1,200 quintals having been shipped to 
i London in 1 8:35, but about 500 tons, worth 
! about €4 a ton, were imported from Costa Jtica 
! 1845. 'Flic tree is large crooked, and knottv, 
,• and the bark is thick, and equal the third or 
fourth of its diameter. The imports may be 
’ stated at about 600 tons annually, the average 


Quetta, China,Sre., for its dye-stuff,[and is known \ price, being £50 per ton. Brazil wood is found 


as Muujeet. A small quantify is exported from 
China and India; about 338 Indian maunds were 
shipped from Calcutta in 1810, and 2,328 in 
1841. It fetches in the London and Liverpool 
markets from 20s. to 25s. and 30s. per owl,., 
dutyfree; 405 tons were imported into Liver¬ 
pool from Bombay and Calcutta, in 1 849, and 


in the greatest abundance and of the best quality 
in the Province of Pernambuco, but being a go¬ 
vernment monopoly it has been cut. down in so 
improvident, a manner, that it is now seldom 
seen within several leagues of the coast. It 
might he introduced into India with advantage. 
Lir/ieus .—The chief lichens employed in the 


25 tons in 1850, but none was imported in j manufacture of orchil and cudbear fire the follow - 
1851 and 1852. It was remarked by the Jury 
in 1851, at the Great Exhibition, that this is a 
valuable dye-staff, and hitherto not so well ap¬ 
preciated as it deserves, for some of the colors 
dyed with it are quite as permanent as those 
dyed with madder, and even more brilliant. Its 
use however is gradually increasing, and it is un¬ 
questionably well worthy the attention of flyers. 

Logwood. —The logwood of commerce, is the 
red heart wood, or duramen, of a fine lofty grow¬ 
ing tree {Hacinalorylon campeckianum), grow¬ 
ing in Cam peachy and the bay of Honduras, 
anti which is also now common in the, woods 
of Jamaica and St. Domingo. It has been in¬ 
troduced into India. It is principally import¬ 
ed as a dye wood, cut into short lengths. Wc 
chip, grind, and pack it into casks and bags, 
ready for the dyers, batters, and printers’ use, 
who esteem it as affording the most, durable 
deep red and black dyes. It is sometimes used 
in medicine as an astringent. That grown in 
Jamaica is least valued ; that of Honduras, To- 
bnseo, and St. Domingo, fetches a somewhat 
higher price : but that imported from Cnmpeachv 
direet, is the most esteemed. The annual im¬ 
ports into Liverpool are about 1,300 tons from 
Honduras, 100 from Tobasco, and l,800<gfrom 
Campeachv. 

Fustic. —This is the common name of a spe- 
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mg :• —Angola weed {Rawalma furfuract'd). 
Mauritius weed iRorella.fmifonn.ut), which comes 
also from Madagascar, Lima, and Valparaiso, 
and then bears the distinctive commercial name 
of t he port of shipment. 

Ilenna (Lawson in. menu in), is an important 
dye-stuff, and the distilled water of the fiowevs 
is used as a perfume. The Mnhomedan women 
in Asia use the shoots for dyeing their nails red, 
and the same practice prevails in Arabia. In 
these countries the manes and tails of the horses 
are stained red in the same manner. The Genis¬ 
ta tomeutosa yields red petals used in dyeing, 
and containing much tannic acid. 

Burmese Dyeing. Green-dye plants .— Turmeric, 
and the leaves of the soap-acacia Acacia rugata, 
afford a beautiful green dye.— Mason. 

Various red-dye plants. —The rose-coloured 

fruit of the tamarind “yields a beautiful deep 

red-colour, approaching purple” ; the wood of 

the Adcnanthera pavoniua dyes red, and the wood 

of the black varnish tree affords a red dve.—- 

* 

Mason. 

Various yellow-dye plants. —The wood of the 
jack, the root of the pvscliotria, the bark of the 
gamboge trees,^.the flowers of the buteas, the 
rind of the Betigal quince, and the leaves of the 
memeoylon and the touk-yat, all produce bright 
yellow dves.— Mason. 
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Diutpyros mollis is the Mack-Dye plant . — The 
blossoms of the shoe-flower plant are used by the 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
cashewtree gives a black to liueu, and the fruit of 
the melas topan affords a black dye.— Mason. 

The Shan black dye .—This celebrated vegetable 
dye is made from the fruit of a species of ebony, 
Diospyros mollis , which is said to grow on the 
mountains that separate the Province of Tavoy 
fromthe Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be 
seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and Mauhnain, but 
1 have never seen oue in flower,or fruit.— Mason. 

Javanese Dyeiny. —The Javanese, who, of all 
the Malayan race, have certainly made the highest 
progress in all the useful arts, have a specilic 
term for dyeing or tinting,—“ madalbut the 
Malays express it only by the word for dipping, 
*• c-halttp." Yet the only generic words which j 
either of them possesses for “ colour,” are the j 
.Sanscrit, warun ; and the Portuguese, tinta. j 
Their colours are usually sombre,—little varied, 
but generally fast. Pdues are always produced 
from iudigo, yielded for the most part by the 
ladigofera tinctoria, as in other parts of India, 
but in Sumatra, occasionally, from the Mars- { 
deuia tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of 
the Asclepiadeae. Yellows are produced from 
the woods of two species of Artocarpus, the jack 
and champadah, and from turmeric; and reds 
from the bark of the root of the “ ntanykudn ,” 
the Morinda umbellata,—from the “ kusumba- 
juva ,” safflower or Carthauius tinctorius, from 
the 11 kusumba-kling,” which is the annotto, or 
JJixa orellana, from the sapang, or sapan-wood, i 
(.’aisalpinia sappan, and from the nidus of the 
lac iusect. Black is produced from the rinds 
of the mangostin fruit, and of the. “ Kata- 


(June 10th) the crop of flowers had been gather¬ 
ed, and all the plants, removed from the land, ex¬ 
cept some few here and there on the different 
farms which had been left for seed. The seed 
was not yet ripe, so that I could not get a sup¬ 
ply, but 1 determined to return that way and 
secure a portion to send to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India, in order to com¬ 
pare the Chinese with the Indian safflower. J. 
believe they have turned out to be alike, or nearly 
so.— Fortune. When Mr. fortune prepared to 
take up his late residence in Chiua, his inten¬ 
tion was directed, by the Calcutta Agricultu¬ 
ral Society, to the Chinese varnish tree, Rhus 
species, the wax-insect tree, Fraxiuus species, 
and to the soap-bean tree, Cmalpinia species : 
to the various trees valuable for their fruit or 
timber and ornamental plants; but above all 
to the green indigo (so called), llhamnus species, 
which yielded a dye that was at that time at¬ 
tracting much attention in France. 

Rhurnuus —The green-indigo (so called) has 
been discovered and introduced both to Eng¬ 
land and to India.— Fortune's Res. among the 
Chi. page 140. 

Ruellia indigotica.—\w China, in one part of 
the Chekiang province, and also amongst the 
Fung-liwa mountains to the westward of Ning- 
po, there are large quantities of a blue dye 
produced, which is in fact the indigo of that part 
of the country. Those who have read my 
‘ Wanderings in China,’ published in 1846, may 
remember the account given there of a valuable 
kind of indigo, made from a species of wood 
(Lsatis indigotica) which is cultivated extensively 
in the level country a few miles to the westward 
of Shanglme. The kind which attracted Mr. Eor- 


pang," Terminalia catappa, with sulphate of j tune’s attention in Chekiang is equally valu- 
iron. Sails and nets are dyed, and perhaps \ able, if not more so. It is made from a 
also tanned with a wood called in Sumatra “tibar” species of Ituollia, which, until it gets a better 
which is the Iticinus tanarius of botanists. The i name, may be called Iluellia indigotica. It is a 
mordants used are ricc-brau, alkalis from the j curious circumstance that the same plant, ap- 


combustion of some vegetable matters, as the j parently, has lately been discovered in the Assam 
fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the eocoanut palm country in India, where it is also cultivated lor 
and alum brought from China. the blue dye it affords. I had an opportunity 

Chinese Dyes. —In China, coloring matter of examining it in the garden of the Agricultural 
used for dyeing blue is derived from two spe- and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, by whom 
ies of .plants, the Polygonum tinctorium at the ! it had been introduced, and where it was s tand- 
South, and the tien tsing or lsatis indigotica , ing alongside of the Chinese kind, to which it 
cultivated at Shanghai and Chusau.— Williams' certainly bears a most striking resemblance: the 
Middle Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 106. The Shan- point of identity will easily be determined when 
ghae indigo (lsatis indigotica) is largely culti- the plants come into flower. Strange it will be, 
vated in the Ke-wang-meow district, a few if it is ultimately found that this species,. which 
miles to the south. The “Kong-wha,” a variety of produces a dye unknown to commerce, is in cul- 
safflower (carthamus tinctorius), was found for tivatlon all the way across from the eastern shores 
the first time in fields near Cading. This dye, of China to the borders of Bengal, and this is far 
is held in high esteem by the Chinese, and is used from being improbable. This Ruellia seem to 
m dyeing the red and scarlet siiks and crapes be easily cultivated ; it grows most luxuriantly, 
wluch are so common in the country,and so much and is no doubt very productive. t Having evB 
® n< * justly admired by foreigners of every nation, dently been found indigenous a little further to 
Hwge quantities are annually produced in the thensouth, in a w armer latitude, it is not hardy in 
Che-kiang province near Ningpo. At this season the province of Chekiang, any more than cottony 
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about Shanghae; but nevertheless it succeeds ad* ous pits or tanks on the edges of the fields, 
mirably as a summer crop. It is planted in the end These are usually circular in form; and one which 
of April or beginning of May, after the spring I measured was eleven feet in diameter, and two 
frosts are over, and is cleared from the ground in feet in depth. About 400 catties of stems and 
October, before those of autumn make their appear- leaves are thrown into a tank of this size, which 
ance. During this period it attains a height of is then filled to the brim with clear water. In 
a foot or a foot and a half, becomes very bushy, five days the plant is partially decomposed, and 
and is densely covered with lar»e green leaves, the water has become lightish-green in colour. 
It is cut down before any flowers are formed. At this period the whole of the stems and leaves 
The Chinese method of preserving plants for are removed from the tank with a Hat-headed 
next year’s crop is most ingenious and well worth broom made of bamboo twigs, an admirable in¬ 
notice. Being somewhat tender, as I have, al- strument for the purpose. When every particle 
ready remarked, the roots which arc left in the lias been removed, the workmen employed give 
ground after the gathering season are all destroy- the water a circular and rapid motion with the 
ed by the first frosts of winter. But the Chi- • brooms just noticed, which is continued for some 
nese cultivator does not depend upon tlic.se for j time. During this part of the operation another 
the crop of the following year, nor does he lake man lias employed himself in mixing about thirty 
them up or cover them in any way. They have j catties of lime with water, which water has been 
done their duty for one year, and are now left to j taken out. of the tank for the purpose This is 
their fate. Cuttings are found to be much more : now thrown into the tank, and the rapid circular 
vigorous and productive than the old roots and to ! motion of the water is kept up for a few minutes 
the formation and preservation of these cutting ' longer. When the lime and water have been 
the Chinese cultivator directs his attention. When 1 well mixed in this way the circular motion is al- 
the stems arc cut clown for the manufacture of in-’ lowed to cease. Four men now station thein- 
digo, a sufficient cpiantilv have their leaves strip- i selves round the tank and commence beating the 
ped oJf, and are afterwards taken into a house- water with bamboo rakes made for this purpose, 
shed to be properly prepared. The leaves thus ; The beating process is a very gentle one ; as it 
stripped from the cuttings are thrown into the J goes on the water gradually changes from a 
tanks with the other stems and leaves, so that ! greenish hue to a dingy yellow, while the froth 
nothing is lost, except what is actually required becomes of a beautiful bright blue. During the 
for the purposes of propagation. The stems are ■ process the head workman takes a paleful of the 
now tied up firmly in large bundles, each eon-; liquid out of the tank aud beats it rapidly with 
taining upwards of 1000, and the ends of each ; his hand. Under this operation it changes co¬ 
bundle are cut across, so as to leave them per- i lour at once, and its value is judged of by the 
fectly neat and even both at top and bottom, i hue it presents. The beating process generally 
These bundles are each about a foot long, and, i lasts for about half an hour. At the end of this 
of course, nearly round. Having been thus, time the whole of the surface of the tank is 
prepared they are carried to a dry shed or 1 covered with a thick coating of froth of the 
outhouse, where, in some snug corner, they are : most brilliant colours, in which blue pre¬ 
packed closely and firmly together, and banked j dominates, particularly near the edges. At this 
round with very dry loam. A portion of the j stage, it being desirable to incorporate the 
dry soil is also shaken in between the bundles, (froth with the liquid below it, I witnessed a 
and this being done the operation is complete.! most beautiful chemical operation which took me 
Should the winter prove unusually severe, a i completely by surprise, and showed how univers- 
little dry straw or litter is thrown over the sur- • ally must be the knowledge of the eii'ect of throw- 
face of the cuttings, but nothing else is requir- j ing “oil upon the waters.” Avery small portion of 
ed. During the winter months the cuttings re-; cabbage oil only a few drops—was thrown on the 
main green and plump ; and although no leaves surface of the troth, the workmen then stirred and 
are produced, a few roots are generally found i beat it gently with their flat brooms for a second, 
formed, or in the act of forming, when the j or two, and the whole disappeared as if by some 
winter has passed, and the season for planting J enchanters wand. And so small a quantity of 
has come round. In this state they tire taken oil was necessary for this purpose that even when 
to the fields and planted. The weather during the cup had been emptied, aud had only the oil 
the planting season is generally showery, as that was necessarily adhering to its edges, it was 
this' happens about the change of the mon- thrown into another tank, and produced the de¬ 
soon, when the qjr is charged with moisture, sired effect. The liquid, which is now darker in 
A few days of this warm showery weather colour is allowed to stand quiet for some hours, 
is sufficient to establish the riew orop, which now until the coloring matter has sunk to the lower 
goes on growing with luxuriance, and requvies stratum, when about two-thirds of the surface is 
little attention during the summer, indeed ^one, drawn off aud thrown away. The remaining 
except keeping the land fre& from weeds. In the third part is then drawn into a small square 
country where this dye is grown there are numer- tank on a lower level, which is thatched over 
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with straw and here it remains for three or four 
days. By this time the colouring matter has 
separateditself from the water, which is now en¬ 
tirely drained off—the dye occupying three or 
four inches of the bottom in the form of a thick 
paste, and of a beautiful blue colour. In this 
state it fe packed in baskets, and exposed for 
sale in all the country towns in this part of 
China. What its intrinsic value may be when 
compared with the indigo of commerce, I have 
no means of ascertaining, but it is largely used 
in this part of the world, where blue is the 
most fashionable colour, judging from the dresses 
of the people, and it is possible that with 
our knowledge of chemistry a colour of 
this kind might be greatly improved. After 
being grown and manufactured as I have des¬ 
cribed, it is sold at rates varying from 50 to 100 
cash a catty, say from 2d to 4d per lb. Some 
is sold as low as SO cash, but this is very infe¬ 
rior, the greater part produced is sold at from GO 
to 80 cash a catty, and it must be of a very su¬ 
perior quality if 100 cash is paid. Like the 
Shanghae indigo made from Isatis indigotica, it 
is called “ Tien-ching” by the Chinese. 

Rfiamnus. While upon the subject of Chinese 
dyes, I shall now give some account of the “ green 
indigo,” which has been attracting much notice 
lately both in India and in Europe. A portion 
of cotton cloth obtained in China by the French 
manufacturers being greatly admired on account 
of the peculiar green of its dye, was submitted 
to the celebrated chemist M. Persoz with a re¬ 
quest that he would endeavour to ascertain the 
composition of the green colour. 'Hie follow¬ 
ing is a translation of this report upon this 
subject to the Academy of Sciences :—Every 
attempt that I made upon the specimen 
to detect evidence of the presence of a blue or 
yellow failed, and I was led to the conviction, 
by isolating the coloring principle, that the green 
was produced by a dyeing material of a peculiar 
nature and sui generis. It further was evident, 

1st.—That the coloring matter was an orga¬ 
nic product of vegetable origiu. 

2nd.—That the fabric on which it was fixed 
wa3 charged with a strong dose of alum and a 
little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the presence 
of which necessarily implied that mordants had 
been used in dyeing the calico. 

These results were so positive, and at the 
same time so opposed not only to everything 
known in Europe regarding the composition 
of green colour, but also to all that is re¬ 
corded by writers regarding the dyeing pro¬ 
cesses employed in China for the production 
of green, that I was induoed to go into a 
more detailed investigation of the subject; and 
about the end of last November I applied to 
Mr. Forbes, the American Consul at Canton, for 
some of this valuable material. I am indebted to 
his Kindness for a specimen weighing about one 
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gramme (15 £ grains). The substauce is met with 
in thin plates, of a blue colour, having a strong 
analogy witli that of Java indigo, but of a finer cake 
and differing besides from indigo both in its com¬ 
position and in all its chemical properties. On in¬ 
fusing a small fragment of the substance in water, 
the liquid speedily became coloured of a deep 
blue with a shade of green. After the tempera¬ 
ture had been raised to the boiling point, a piece 
of calico, prepared for printing with mordants of 
alum and oxide of iron, was clipped in it and a 
true dye was the result. The following appear¬ 
ances were observed. The portion of the fabric 
to which alum had been applied showed a deep 
green, of more or less intensity, according to the 
strength of the mordant. The portions charged 
with both alum and oxide of iron yielded a deep 
green, with a shade of olive. The portions 
charged with oxide of iron alone yielded u deep 
olive. The parts of the cloth where no mordant 
had been applied remained sensibly paler. The 
colours thus obtained we.re treated with all the 
re-agents to which the Chinese calico had in the 
rirst instance been subjected, and they behaved 
in precisely the same manner. From these experi¬ 
ments it may be inferred, 

1st. That the Chinese possess a dye-stuff’ pre¬ 
senting the physical aspect of indigo, which dyes 
green with mordants of alum and iron. 

2nd. That this dye stuff contains neither indi¬ 
go nor any thing derived from that dyeing princi¬ 
ple. Mons. Legentil, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Paris, having perceived the im¬ 
portance of France being speedily put in ppsses- 
sion of this valuable material, with a view to the 
interests of science and of industry, took the 
necessary steps,several months ago, for procuring 
a suitable quantity with the least possible delay, 
and at the same time to have inquiries made 
as to its origin and mode of preparation. Mr. 
Fortune here adds, that the investigation of 
the green dye-plant, exhibit as many amus¬ 
ing blunders as used to be made about the 
Chinese rice-paper plant in former days. By 
some the tlowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora ja- 
ponica) were sent home as the “ green indigo,” 
but this plant yields a yellow dye and even when 
mixed with blue to make a green, the green is 
not that kind noticed by the French manufactur¬ 
ers. At another place lie says, here I found 
fields under cultivation with a kind of Rham- 
nus apparently. The Chinese farmer called it 
“ Loli-zali, or “ Soh-loh-shoo,” and showed me 
samples t of the cloth which had been dyed 
with it.’ To my delight these samples cor¬ 
responded exactly with those sent back from 
France one of which was in my possession, but 
he told me that two kinds were necessary— 
namely the variety they cultivated in their fields 
and one which grew wild on the hills—in order 
to produce the dye in question.. The former 
they called the yellow kind and the latter the 
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white kind. The dye itself wa* not extracted 
by them; they were merely the growers,and there¬ 
fore I could get no information us to its manu¬ 
facture* X however secured a good supply of 
plants and seeds of both kinds, which were 
afterwards sent to India and England. My 
further inquiries on the subject of the manu¬ 
facture of the “ green indigo” were conducted in 
connexion with Dr. Lockhart and the liev. J. 
Edkins, of Shanghac. Wc found that a con¬ 
siderable portion of this dye was made near 
a city called Kia-hiug-lbo, situated a few miles 
west from Shanghac and Mr. Edkins procured 
a bundle of chips there, which exhibited the 
state in which the article is sold in the mar¬ 
ket. Since I left China 1 have received the 
following interesting letter from Dr. Lock¬ 
hart, which throws much light ou the subject. 
The informatiou was procured by Mr. Edkins 
and Hay therefore be fully rcLied upon. “ The 
baric of two kinds of the tree known as the 
* green shrub’ (Luk-char), one wild, which is call¬ 
ed the white and another cultivated, which is 
called the yellow, arc used .to obtain the dye. 
The white bark tree grows abundantly in the 
neighbourhoods of Kea-hing and Ningpo ; the 
yellow is produced at Tsah-kou-pang, where the 
dye is manufactured. This place is two or three 
miles west from Wang-steen, a market-town 
situated a little to the south of Jvea-hing. 
“ The two kinds are placed together in iron pans 
aud thoroughly boiled. The residuum is left un¬ 
disturbed for three days, after which it is placed 
in large earthenware vessels, and cotton cloth, 
prepared with lime, is dyed with it several times. 
After five or six immersions the colouring mat ter is 
washed from the cloth with water, aud placed in 
iron pans to he again boiled. It is then taken 
up on cotton yarn several times in succession, and 
when absorbed iu this way it is nest washed off 
and sprinkled on thin paper. When half dry 
the paper is pasted on light screens aud strongly 
exposed to the sum The product is called Luk- 
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lutou. In dyeing cotton cloth with it, ten pails 
are mixed with three parts of subcarbonate, of 
potash in boiling water. “The dye made at 
Tsah-kon-pang is not used to dye silk fabrics, 
because it is only a rough surface which takes 
it readily. To colour silk with it, so much of 
the material must be used that it will not pay. 
All cotton fabrics, also grass-cloths, take the co¬ 
lour readily. The dye does not fade with wash¬ 
ing, which gives it a superiority over other greens. 
“ It is sent from Kea-hing as far as Slmnting. 
It is also made iu the province of lloonau 
and at Ningpo, but the dye at these places 
is said to lie of an inferior quality. It lias 
long been used by painters in water-colours, 
but the application of it to dye cloth 
was first made only about twenty years 
ago. If some method could be discovered of 
applying it to silk fabrics it would become 
still more useful.” The information obtained by 
Mr. Edkins ou this subject is, no doubt, per¬ 
fectly correct. It agrees in the most important 
particulars with what I lmd gleaned from time 
to time amongst the (Chinese in various parts of 
the country. The chips lie brought with him 
from Kea-hing were identical with the “ Soh- 
loh,” or “ Loh-Kah” (lihaniuus sp.), which 1 
have already mentioned, and his statement that 
two varieties of the plant are used to produce 
the dye agrees with my own observations. The 
mode of extracting the dye from the bark or 
wood (for both seem to be used), as practised by 
the Chinese, appears to be slow and tedious, 
but with our superior knowledge of chemistry 
this might possibly be improved. From these 
investigations it would appear that two colouring 
principles are necessary to the production of this 
dye. This however, will not affect the value of 
it as a rich and permanent green, a quality which 
has been appreciated by the French manufac¬ 
turers, and which is also well known to the 
Chinese. — Fortune’* Res. among the Chinese, page 
107. 
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(3303) EAGLE-WOOD. 

Eagle-wood ; Eng ; Kalmnbiik, .Malay ami 

Aloe-wood. Jayanf.sk. 

Agila, Gahru, Kayu gahru, Agarhu, Sanscrit. 

Malay. 

One of those substances of which the name, 
from similarity of sound in a foreign language, 
has been converted into another haviiig no refer¬ 
ence to its original signification. It is a highly 
fragrant wo^d, much -esteemed by Asiatics for 
burning as incense, and known in Europe by its 
present designation ever since the Portuguese 
visited and imported the substance direct from 


the Malayan islands and the 


kingdom 


of Siam, 


where it has always been abundant, and long 
established as an article of commerce. The 
Malayan name is Agila, whence the wood was 
called Pao-d’ Agila, by the Portuguese, and has 
since been converted into Pao-d’ Aguila and 
Pao-d’ Aquila, Bois-d’Aigle, Eagle-Wood, and 
Agel-Hout. From the Malayan Agila has pro¬ 
bably been derived the Sanscrit Agara, whence 
we have the Hindoo Aggur, if not from the more 
familiar appellation of Garoo, by which Eagle- 
Wood is also known in the Malayan Archipela¬ 
go Xn Persian works on Materia Medica in use 
m India, we learn from Dr. ltoyle (‘ Illustr. of 
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Ifimal. Hot.’ See.) that several kinds of fragrant 
wood are described under the Arabic name Aocl 
(Hand and Ud of Garcias), and that he 
himself obtained three kinds in the bazars 
of India, called Aod-i-Hindee, Aod-i-Chinee, 
and Aod-i-Kimaree (evidently the Al-Ccmericum 
of Arabiai? authors); and that with the above 
Hindoo, a Greek synonym, Agallocliee, is also 
given, and more especially applied to Aod-i- 
Kimaree, which is also called Aod-i-Bukhoor, 
Inccnsc-Wood. As Agallocliee is no doubt a 
corruption of the Agallochum of Dioscorides, 
descritied by him as a fragrant wood from India 
and Arabia, it is interesting to find that the trans¬ 
lators from the Greek into the Arabic of the 
school of Baghdad settled tlie-e synonyms at a 
time when they must have been well acquainted, 
from their profession and position, with the sub¬ 
stances to which both the Greek and Arabic 
names were applied. Serupion and Avicenna 
describe several kinds of this fragrant wood, and 
the latter under both Agalugen or Aghaloojee, and 
Aod, which in the Latin version is translated 
Xyloaloe, a name that was applied by the latter 
Greek medical writers to Agallodium, whence we 
have lignum aloes, iign-aloe, and aloes-wood, the 
origin of which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain, unless we suppose it, to lie a corrup¬ 
tion of Agila : for the bitter, scentless, spongy- 
t ext tired stems of the genus Aloe could not afford 
any substitute for this fragrant wood, or be 
thought to yield it, at least by the Arabs, who 
were well acquainted with and accurately describe 
aloes, and the place, Socotra, where the best, kirn! 
is found. Though Dioscorides notices only one, 
which some suppose to he the Tamm of Plinv, 
several kinds of Agallochum are described by 
Kerapion and Avicenna, which, as it is not possi¬ 
ble at present, to identify, it is unnecessary to no¬ 
tice, and therefore we shall refer only to the three 
kinds which have been traced to the trees yield¬ 
ing them, by naturalists who have visited the 
countries where these are indigenous. 

An Aguila brava (wild) is mentioned by Garci¬ 
as, as produced near Cape Cormorin, in the south¬ 
ern part of the Indian peninsula, and in the island 
of Ceylon; but the tree yielding this wood has 
not been ascertained. Humph ins (‘ Herb. Amb.’ 
ii. p. 40,) describes two kinds of Agallochum 
ftpuriunt, found in Borneo and Sumatra, one of 
which he calls Garo Tsjampica, which is described 
as having leaves and flowers resembling those of 
the celebrated champa (Micheiia champaca), and 
may be a species of the same genus. A third 
kind of spurious Agallochum, he describes in 
another part of bis work, as the produce of his 
Arbor excrecans, so called from the acridity of its 
juice blinding people, and which is the Excseearia 
agallocha of Linnaeus. Considering that Rum- 
phius, in originally describing this tree, has said 
“ lignum hoc tantam cum agallocha similitudi- 
nem,” and as affording a substitute for that sub- 
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stance, it is not surprising that it should be fre¬ 
quently quoted as t he tree which yields the ge¬ 
nuine agallochum or aloes wood. Fee (Hist. 
Nat- Pharm.) states that he had seen a genuine 
specimen of the wood of this tree, and that its 
fragrance cannot be compared with the Agallo¬ 
chum of Loureiro and Dr. Roxburgh mentions 
that the wood-cutters of the delta of the Ganges, 
though well acquainted with the highly acrid and 
very dangerous milky juice of this tree (there 
called geria), do not. mention agallochum, of any 
kind, being found in it. Of the two kinds of 
Agallochum which are most valued, and both 
considered genuine, one is distinguished by the 
name of Calambae, and the other as the Garo of 
Malacca. 

The first, called Calambae, and Agallochum 
Priimtrium by Rmnphius, appears, as far as 
hitherto known, to be a native of Cochin-China 
only, growing on the mountains of that country 
in about 13 w X. hit., near the great river Lavum, 
which may be the Meikeng flowing between 
Cochin-China and the Laos. This tree was 
named Aloiwglum agallochum by Loureiro, ‘ FI. 
Cochin-Chineusis/ p. 327, and placed by him in 
Ikcandria Mouogynia , and described as a lofty 
tree with erect stem and branches, long lanceo¬ 
late shining leaves, terminal bunches of flowers, 
with a woody falcate 1-seeded pod for its fruit, 
whence it is referred by De Candolle to the 
natural family of LeguminoHte. Loureiro states 
that the wood of this tree is white and inodorous, 
and that if? fragrance is the result of disease, 
when the oily portions thicken into resin in the 
central parts of the tree, and that no part of the 
tree is milky or poisonous, hut that paper is 
made from its hark in Cochin-China, as in Japan 
from that of the mulberry. 

The next kind of Agallochum is that commonly 
called Garos, and to which the name of Eagle- 
Wood is more frequently applied, and which has 
long been an article of export from Malacca and 
the kingdom of Siam. Specimens of the tree 
which yields this were first obtained by M. Son- 
nerat in his second voyage to India, from which 
probably have been given the figure and descrip¬ 
tion by Lamarck. (‘ Enc. Moth.,’ i. p. 49, Illustr. 
t. 3 76 ) The plant he named Aquilaria malaccen- 
sis. This, the Garo dc Malacca, was introduced by 
Dr. Roxburgh into the botanic garden of Calcutta, 
and was not to be distinguished from specimens 
of a tree called Ugoon, which is a native of the 
mountainous tracts east and south-east from Sil- 
het, between 24° and 25° of N.^lat., %hich 
flowers in April, and ripens its seed in August, 
and which he says there can be little or no doubt 
furnishes the real Calambae or Jkgallochum of 
the ancients; adding, that there seems more 
reason to think that it was earned to China from 
our eastern frontier, than'to stifipoise it was 
carried from Cochin-China, or any other country 
in the vicinity of China, where it has always been 
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in great demand. Small quantities are some¬ 
times imported into Calcutta by sea, from the 
eastward ; but such is always deemed inferior to 
that of Silhet. (‘ FI. lad.’ ii. p. 423.) As the 
Malacca plant had not flowered, Di\ Roxburgh 
was unable to decide that they were positively 
the same with those from Silhet, and therefore 
named these Aftiilaria ayaUocha, as another 
species of the same genus. By this name it has 
been figured in Boyle’s ‘ lllustr.’ i. 36, f. 1, from 
a drawing by Dr. Hamilton of a plant which he 
called A gallo churn, ojjiciuarnm, and which he 
found near Goalpara, on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal. This drawing is illustrated with dissec¬ 
tions by Dr. Lindley. The fragrant nature of 
genuine Agila or Eagle-Wood is well known, and 
that it has from very early periods been employ¬ 
ed both by the natives of India and of China as 
incense.- Mr. Fiulayson, in his visit to Siam, 
says that the consumption of this highly odorife¬ 
rous wood is very considerable in Siam, but that 
the greatest part is exported to China, where it 
is used in a very economical manner. The wood 
being reduced to a tine powder, and mixed with 
a gummy substance, is laid over a small slip of 
wood, about the size of a bull-rush, so as to form 
a pretty thick coating. This is lighted, and gives ; 
out a feeble but grateful perfume. French an- i 
thors inform us that the Eagle-Wood was burned ■ 
as a perfume by Napoleon in the imperial palace. ; 
We cannot conclude this subject without inquir¬ 
ing whether the substances of which we have 
been treating arc the Lign-Aloes of Scripture, 
Ahaloth, masc. Abel, whose plural is Alialim. It 
would be impossible to do justice to the subject 
in a small compass, or without referring t o the 
numerous dissertations which have been written 
on it; but it may be observed, that these might 
have been much shortened, if the authors had 
been naturalists, or intimately acquainted with the 
natural history and usages of eastern countries. 
Such information would at least have pre¬ 
vented any species of aloe being considered or 
figured as the far-famed and fragrant Lign-Aloe 
from a mere similarity in sound. In the present 
instance, the difficulty is increased by the suppos¬ 
ed necessity of reconciling the different passages 
in which Lign-Aloes arc mentioned, as in Num¬ 
bers, xxiv. 6, where it is mentioned as a tree 
planted; but in the three other passages. Pro¬ 
verbs, vii. 17, Psalms, xiv. 9, and Canticles, iv. 
34, it is enumerated with the most fragrant pro¬ 
ducts of the east as cinnamon, cassia, calamus, 
camphor, frankincense, myrrh, spikenard, arid 
saffron. Here we may observe, that a substance 
which was indigenous in a country was not likely 
to have been an article also of commerce from a 
far country in those early times; and that there¬ 
fore, as it is disputed whether the word shall be 
translated Tents or Lign-Aloes, the word may 
perhaps be used in a poetical sense, as it is 
thought to be by some commentators. In the 
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three passages above referred to, it may be noted 
that, except sandal-wood, there is no other sub¬ 
stance which could be so well enumerated with 
those with which it ia found in connection as 
the Agila-Wood of the East# whether we con¬ 
sider its high price, delicate perfume, or the 
long time in which it lias been held in*liigh esti¬ 
mation, while the similarity of its name is at 
the same time remarkable.— Eng. Cyc. Vol. ii. 
There can be no doubt but» that the perfumed 
wood under notice is the result of disease in the 
tree that yields it, produced by the thickening of 
its sap into a gum or resin. The perfumed 
wood is found in greatest perfection in the moun¬ 
tainous country to the cast of the Gulf of Siam, 
including Camboja and Cochin-China, between 
8° and 14° of North latitude. It is found how¬ 
ever, although of inferior quality, ns far north ns 
Sylliet in Bengal, and as far south as the Malay 
peninsula and Sumatra and in all this wide extent 
the tree, a tall forest one, is probably either the 
same or of the same natural family. Crawfurd saw 
it growing, in the healthy and diseased state, in 
the Mission to Siam and Cochin-China in 1821 
and 1822. Crawfurd states it belongs to the 
Lcgmninosic, but that the genus has not been 
ascertained.— Crawfurd, p. 6. Aquillaria mn- 
laceensis (the A. ovata of botanists) produces a 
whitish yellow-wood, also sold under the above 
name. 

(3304) EAGRE, the Eagre, or as it is called 
in India, the “ Bore ” of the Tsien-tang river, is 
famous in Chinese history. It is one of the 
three wonders of the world, according to a 
Chinese proverb, the other two being the de¬ 
mons at Tang-chan and the thunder at Lung- 
chan. As in other countries the Eagre or Bore 
makes its appearance generally on the second or 
third day after the full or change of the moon 
or at what are called spring tides and particu¬ 
larly in spring and autumn, about the time the 
sun is crossing the line. Should it so happen 
that strong easterly gales blow at these times 
the Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and 
carries everything before it. Dr. Maogoivan, 
the well known medical missionary at Ningpo, 
gives the following graphic account of it which 
lie witnessed during a visit to Ilang-chow-foo. 
Between the river and the city walls, which are 
a mile distant, dense suburbs extend for several 
miles along the banks. As the hour of flood- 
tic|e approached, crowds gathered in the streets 
running at right angles with the Tsien-tang, but 
at safe distances. On one occurrence the posi¬ 
tion of Mr. Fortune was a terrace in front of the 
Tri-wave temple, which afforded a good view 
of the entire scene. On a sudden all traffic 
in the thronged mart was suspended; porters 
cleared the front street of every description 
of merchandise; boatmen ceased 'lading and 
unlading their, vessels and put out into the 
middle of the stream, so that a few minutes 
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sufficed to give a deserted appearance to the 
busiest part of one of the busiest cities in 
Asia: the centre of the river teemed with craft 
trom small boats to large barges, including the 
gay flower-boats, loud shouting from the fleet 
announced the appearance of the flood which 
seemed life a glistening white cable stretched 
athwart the river at its mouth as far down as the 
eye could reach. Its noise, compared by Chinese 
poets to that of thunder, speedily drowned that 
of the boatmen, and as it advanced with prodi¬ 
gious velocity—at the rate, of twenty-five miles 
an hour—it assumed the appearance of an ala¬ 
baster wall or rather of a catract four or five miles, 
across aud about thirty feet high, moving bodily 
onward. Soon it reached the advanced guard 
of the immense assemblage of vessels awaiting 
its approach. Knowing that the Bore of the 
llooglv, which scarce deserved mention in con¬ 
nection with the one before me, invariably over- 
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meter, aud eight feet hi height- it is not a useful 
wood.— Edge's Ceylon. 

(3306) EARTH NUT. Arachis Hypogea. 
Ground-nut. 

(3307) EARTHENWARE, Crockery. 


Aardegoed, Dvr. j 

Vaisselle de terre. Polerie 
Fr. 

Jrdeae Warren. 6 *.k. 
Chencekam, Gu i„ Hind. 

A term generally applied 


Stoviglic, Terraglic, It. 
Gliniausc naezynia, Poi, 
Gorsehctschnuu possodu, 
ttus. 

Loza de barro. Si’. 

to all utensils com¬ 
posed ol' earthen materials, known by the distinc¬ 
tive names of porcelain, stone-ware, flint-ware, 
delft, iron-stone, China ware, &c.— Faulkner. 

(3308) EAU DE COLOGNE. A celebrated 
preparation for the toilet, consisting of aroma¬ 
tized alcohol. It is extensively manufactured in 
France and other parts of the Continent, from 
silent brandy, mixed with sage, thyme, camphor, 

turned boats which were not skilfully managed ' f lo . VK8 ’ and*other herbs and spices, the while 
,. iu..*. i i?_I being macerated together, and then distilled.— 


he could not but feel apprehensive for the lives 
of the floating multitude. As the foaming wall 
of water dashed impetuously onwards they were 
silenced, all being intently occupied in keeping 
their prows towards the wave which threatened 
to submerge everything afloat : but they all 
vaulted, as it were, to the summit with per¬ 
fect safety. The spectacle was of greatest 
interest when the eagre had passed about 
half-wav among the craft. On one side they 
were (juicily reposing on the surface of the un¬ 
ruffled stream, while those on the nether por¬ 
tion were pitching aud heaving in tumultuous 
confusion on t lie: flood. Others were scaling with 
the agility of salmon the formidable cascade. 
This grand and exciting scene was but of a mo¬ 
ments duration ; it passed up the river in an in¬ 
stant, but from this point with gradually dimi¬ 
nishing force, size and velocity, until it ceased to 
be perceptible, which Chinese accounts represent 
to be eighty miles distant from the city. From 
ebb to flood-tide ihe change was almost instan¬ 
taneous. A slight flood continued after the pas¬ 
sage of the wave, but it soon began to ebb. 
The Chinese say that the rise and fall of the tide 
is sometimes t forty feet at Hang-chow. The 
maximum rise and fall at spring tides is proba¬ 
bly at the mouth of the vivei, or upper part of 
the bay, where the Eagre is hardly discoverable. 
Jn the Hay of Fundy, where the tides rush in 
with amazing velocity, there is at one place 
a rise of seventy feet, but there the magni- 
licieut phenomenon in question does not ap¬ 
pear to be known at all. It is not, there¬ 
fore, where tides attain their greatest rapidity, 
or maximum rise and fall, that the wave is 
nut with, but where a river and its estuary 
both present a peculiar configuration .—A Res. 
among the Glti. p. 317. 

(3305) EAit-tiULIE, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which is about fourteen inches in dia- 


Faulkner . 

(3309) EBONY, 

Kaya-arang, Malay and 
Javanese 
Kendoo, Deng. 
Ebbcuout, Dux. 

Ebene, Fa. 

Ebenholz, Glut. 


Abnoos, Guz. Hind, 
Ebeno, It. 
fibeuus, Lat. 
Ebt*uowoederewo,K ns. 
Atcha-manuu. Tam. 


An exceedingly hard and heavy wood, of great 
durability, and susceptible of a fine polish. 
There are many varieties of ebony ; the best is 
that which is jet black, free from veins, and 
close grained ; besides the black there are red, 
green and yellow ebonies, but these are not 
much esteemed. Ebony is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of chairs, couches, &e, and in mosaic 
and other inlaid work. It is procured iu 
Ceylon, Malabar, Zanzibar, Mauritius, and 
Madagascar.— Faulkner . Ebony so called, is 
found in most of the countries of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, from the Peninsula and Sumatra to 
the Philippine Islands. It is there probably 
the produce of several species of Diospyros, bin, 
chiefly of Diospyros melanoxylon. It is great¬ 
ly inferior in quality to the ebony of Ceylou 
and the Mauritius, the produce of Diospyros 
ebenum .—Craujitrd Diet,page 135. See Dios- 

VYROS. 

(3310) ECHITES, a genus of twining Plants, 
inhabiting tropical countries, aud belonging to 
the natural order Apocyuacere. They have hand¬ 
some yellow or white corollas, and are moreover 
remarkable for their singular fruit,which consists 
of two divaricating woody pod-like follicles con¬ 
taining a large number of silky seeds. There 
are above 60 species ot this genus. They are 
dangerous lactescent plants, of no known use.— 
Eng . Gyc.p. 487. Dr. Wight, in leones, gives 
Echites acuminata, 424; antidysenterica, 439; 
caryophyllala, 440; rymosa, 395 ; dichotomy 
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438 ; t'rulescens, 430 ; 4iircc^a, 420 ; rmicro- 
phylln, 432 ; mnrgiuata, 425 ; paniculnta, 390 ; 
parviflora, 423 ; scholaris, 422 ; venenata, 436. 

(3311) ECUITES ACUMINATA, a climb¬ 
ing, shrub with white flowers and habit as the 
next.— Riddell. 

(3312) EOIUTES 1’ANICULATA, a climb¬ 
ing shrub with large yellow showy flowers.— 
Riddell. 

(3313) ECU INOPS ECIIINATUS, Camel 
Thistle. Haul. Oont-katara. Yerv common in 
Ilajwarra : camels consume it readily. -Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 206. 

(3314) EC IIIU M G RAND I El .0 RU M, Bok- 

ACINACEjI’. 

(3815) ECL1PTA PROSTRATA, Training 
Eclipta. Ilind. Bhaugi Key sute. In Ajmeer, 
this is a common weed in the rains.—-(re//. Mm/. 
Top. p. 2( >0. 

(8310) EDGWO.RTHI A OIIEYSANTIIA. 
The curious and much-prized Edieorthia e.hry- 
mntha grows in great abundance in ('luna, as also 
Reeves’s Spiraea an d Spirata prunifoiia in great 
profusion. Several species of the Ohimmanthm or 
Japan allspice, Fomylkia vi.ridmima, Buddlea 
Lindleyann , and numerous Daphnes, Gardenias, 
and Azaleas, were also met with. Many kinds 
of mosses and Lvoopods were growing out of the 
crevices of the moist rock ; amongst the latter, 
and very abundant, was a line species, named 
Lycopodium Will denot'd.—Fortune's Tea Dish-ids, 
pa ye 57. 

(3317) EDGE WORTH l A GARDNER1, is a 
beautiful shrub, with globes of waxy cowslip- 
coloured, deliciously scented flowers. This plaid, 
is allied to Daphne, from whose bark the Nepal 
paper is manufactured. It was named after the 
eminent Indian botanist., brother of the late Miss 
Edgeworth.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. ]. 
page 205. 

(3318) EDIBLE SEA-WEED. Plot-aria 
Candida- Fucus amylaccus. 

Kvouk-pwcn, Hun. 

A sea weed, abundant on the Tenasserim 
coast, and exceedingly valuable for its nutritious 
and medicinal properties for invalids. It was 
first brought to public notice by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy as the Edible moss of the Eastern Archipe¬ 
lago, and referred by him to the genus fucus. 
The fructifications however being in small tuber¬ 
cles, the liev., Mr. Mason considers it as a spe¬ 
cies of Agardhs genus, Sphocrococcus,which now 
constitutes a member of the genus plocaria. 
It is an allied genus with the Ceylon moss 
(Gigartina lichenoides) first described as fucus 
amylaccus by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the Plocaria 
lichenoides of Mr. Meson; also with a-spe¬ 
cies found on the coast of Devonshire in England; 
PI. compressa: with the Corsican moss of the 
Mediterranean, P. Hclminthochorton : also with 
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the Agar-agar PI : tenax : but differs from the 
Irish moss or Chondrus crispus: and is not of 
the same natural family as the Iceland moss which, 
indeed, is a lichen, the Cetraria islandica. Tim 
Tenasserim moss is said to be superior to all 
others, a9 it is wholly free from the bitter princi¬ 
ple which renders otherfuci so objectionable; but 
Mr. Mason seems to consider it almost identical 
with the Ceylon moss, for he gives the same ac¬ 
count of it as Dr. O’Shaughnessy gives of that 
from Ceylon. It contains he says a considerable 
proportion of starch, and wns hence named by 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the starch fucus, Familaceus, 
hut his specific name has been since changed to 
Candida, white, probably from a mistaken idea 
that the substance is naturally white, whereas 
it becomes so only by bleaching in the sun ; its 
natural tint, is a shade between olive and purple, 
sueli as the natives designate red. Burmese 
Kyouk-pwen. According to Dr. O’Shanglmessy’s 


analysis it. contains as follows : 

Vegetable jelly.. 54 5 

True starch,..... . J5.0 

Wax, a trace,.. 0 5? 

Ligneous fibre. 18.0 

Gum,. 4.0 

Sulphate and muriate of soda. 6.5 

Sulphate and phosphate of lime,. 1.0 

Iron, a trace,.... 0.4? 


100.0 

On the best mode of preparing it for use he 
adds: “ In the first place, from the tendency 
of pectin, or vegetable jelly to form insoluble 
compounds with saline and earthy bases, it i? 
necessary to steep this lucus for a few hours in 
cold ruin water as the first step in its prepara¬ 
tion. This removes a large portion, if not the 
entire, of the sulphate of soda, leaving all the. 
gelatine, and starch. It should next be dried 
by the sun’s rays, and ground to a fine powder ; 1 
say ground, for cutting or pounding, however dili¬ 
gently or minutely performed, still leaves the 
amylaceous globules so mechanically protected, 
and so closely involved in an external sheath of 
tough ligneous fibre, that scarcely a particle of 
the starch can be extracted bv. boiling, even 
though the decoction is prolonged for several 
hours. When ground, boiling for 25 minutes or 
half an hour dissolves all the starch and gelatine. 
I’lie solution while hot should be passed through 
muslin or calico, and thus the ligneous fibre is 
removed ; lastly, the strained fluid should be 
boiled down till a drop placed on a cold surface 
gelatinizes sufficiently. “ With milk and sugar, 
and flavoured with lemon juice or sherry, this 
substance, when prepared as I direct, would af¬ 
ford the invalid a pleasant article of diet, espe¬ 
cially at sea, where other jellies or their materials 
cannot be so easily preserved. As I am inform¬ 
ed that this fucus is found abundantly on the 
eastern coast of Bengal, I entertain considerable 
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hopes of its being hereafter found available also 
in several processes of art and various manufac¬ 
tures.”— Mason. 

(3319) EDDOES, the name by which the 
esculent Oaladium is knowu by the blacks of the 
Gold Con%t. 

(3320) KEE-GY WOT-SIIA, a bast of Arra- 
oan, strips live to six feet in length, composed of 
several layers, of which one side is smooth and 
compact, and the layers on the other side thin 
hut camsellar: all having a considerable degree 
of toughness. 

(3321) EERP1LAKAI, Tam. A TITO CARP US 
PUBESCENS. Wild. 

Angelic martini kai, Tam. 

This fruit somewhat resembles the Datura and 
is the produce of the tree called by lllieede 
An^jeli (See Horl Mat. Part 3d table 32(1), who 
tells us that when eaten much it is apt to pro¬ 
duce diarrhcea which however is cured bv the 
root and bark of the same tree.— Ainslie , p. 240. 

(3322) EGERIA, a genus of Brachvurous 
Decapod Crustaceans established bv Lc&ch, and 
thus characterised :—External antennic short, 
inserted on the sides of the rostrum, having their 
second joint much shorter than the first. Exter¬ 
nal jaw-feet, having their third articulation 
straight on the internal border, and terminated 
bv a point. Claws delicate, linear, double the 
length of the body in the males, nearly equalling 
it in the females, much shorter in both sexes 
than the rest of the feet, which are very slender, 
those of the fifth pair being five times the length 
of the body. Carapace triangular, tuberculat- 
ed, and spinous, terminated by a rather short 
rostrum, which is bifid, with diverging points. 
Eyes much larger than their peduncle. Orbits 
having a double fissure on their superior border. 
E. huhea, in size, general form of the body, and 
length of the feet, bears a great resemblance to^ 
Inachm Scorpio; but besides generic differences, 
it is still further removed from it in having a 
larger rostrum, which is deeper incised in the 
middle, and in having the points with which the 
elevated and distinct regions of the carapace 
above are beset, disposed in the following order : 
3, 2, 1 and 1. A rather long sharp post-ocular 
point is directed forwards. The arms are rather 
short and slender. It inhabits the Indian seas. 

- -E»g- °yc- 

(3323) EGRET, the common name of several 
species of Heron. In Australia, what in India 
we call ‘White Paddy-birds/ and in Britain are 
the much prized Egrets, have come to be deno¬ 
minated r Cranes and the real Crane of that 
country is known as the * Native Companion/ 

(3324) EGYPTIAN BEAN,a name sometimes 
given to the bean-like fruits of Nelumbium sped - 
osum, from the notion that they were the beans 


EGGS, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OF. 

which the disciples of Pythagoras were forbid¬ 
den to eat. 

(3325) EURETIACEjE, Ehretiads , a small 
natural order of Exogenous Plants, consisting 
of shrubs or trees inhabiting the warmer coun¬ 
tries of the world, and having rough leaves, mo- 
noiiopetalous regular flowers, a definite number 
of stamens, a superior ovary, a 2-lobed style 
whose divisions are capitate, and a nucamentace- 
ous undivided fruit. The flowers are more or 
less gyrate, and the order itself, which contains 
no species of economical value, is so near Bora - 
ginaeea as to render it doubtful whether it ought 
to be separated. The common Heliotrope is the 
most generally known representative ^Ehretiacecr , 
forming however the type of a sectional division 
characterised by the fruit being dry, not succu 
lent. There are 14 genera and 207 species of this 
order. Wight, gives Ehretia aspern, 1383-84 ; 
(X.) cuneatn, 1385; lands, 1382; ovalifolia, 
1383 ; uinbellulata, 1384 ; viminea, 1385 ; 
Wightiann, 1384 ; The root of Ehretia buxifolia 
is used in medicine, in India. Some of the spe¬ 
cies of* the genus Ehretia bear eatable drupes.— 
Eng Cj/c. 

(3320) EHRETIA BUXIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Visscr pullum. Tam, 

This fruit I have never seen, but by what 1 
can learn, it is of an inferior order, and is eaten 
by the poor people.— Ainslie, p. 234. 

(3327) EHRETIA L/EVIS. Seregada, Tf-l. 

The species grows to a pretty large tree. It is 
a native of the Gircar mountains. The wood of 
this tree is good and used by the hill people for 
many purposes. Roxb.— Rohde Al.S.S. 

(3328) EHRETIA OVALIFOLIA. 

Naryga martini, Tam. 

A common but generally small tree in the Co¬ 
imbatore district. 1 am still unacquainted with 
the quality of the timber, said to be useless.— 
Wight . r 

(3329) EGGS, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING 
OF—One of the greatest Lions in Chusan is an old 
Chinaman who every spring hatches thousands 
of ducks’ eggs by artificial heat. His establish¬ 
ment is situated in the valley on the north side 
of the City of Tinghae, and is much resorted to 
by the officers of the troops and strangers who 
visit the island. The first question put to a 
sight-seer who comes here is, whether he has 
seen the hatching process, and if he has not, h< 
is always recommended to pay a visit to the old 
Chinaman and his ducks. The hatching-house 
was built at the side of the cottage, and was a 
kind of long shed, with mud walls, and thickly- 
thatched with straw. Along the ends and down 
one side of the buiiding are a number of round 
straw baskets well plastered with mud, to pre¬ 
vent them from talcing fire. In the bottom of 
each basket there is a tile placed, or rather the 
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lilo forms the bottom of tlie basket ; upon this ones of E, arborea y and the pale orange-colored 
the tire acts,—a small lire-plaoc being below each ones of E triflora are in like manner eaten in 
basket. Upon the top of the basket there is a India; another occurs among the drawings of 
straw cover, which fits closely, and which is kept Chinese fruits. It is not a little curious, nearly 
shut whilst the process is going on. In the as Elaeagnacea are related to Tftymleacecp, that 
centre of the shed are a number of large shelves they do not seem to participate in any degree in 
placed one above another, upon which the ! the acridity of that deleterious order. The only 
eggs are laid at a certain stage of the process. • species found wild in Great Britain is the Hippo - 
When the eggs are brought, they are put into \phay rhamnoides , a spiny shrub with dioecious 
t he baskets, t he tiro is lighted below them, and flowers, small round orange-coloured acid berries, 
a a uniform heat kept up, ranging, as nearly as , and narrow leaves, like those of rosemary, found 
[ could ascertain by some observations which I ! growing on cliffs near the sea ; its fruit, when 
made with a thermometer, from 95 0 to 102*,; the acidify is sufficiently covered by sugar, be- 
biit the Chinamen regulate the heat by their comes a rather pleasant preserve. Elaeaynnx 
own feelings, and therefore it will of course vary j angnstifolia, called in the gardens the Olivier (Je 
considerably. In lour or five; days after the j Bolicmc, a native of the eastern parts of Uurope, 
eggs have been subject to this temperature, they 
are taken carefully out. one by one, to a door, 
in which a number of holes have been bored, 
nearly the size of tin; eggs ; the) *are then held 
against these holes, and the (diinamen look 
through them and an; able to tell, whether t hey 
are good or not. If good, they arc taken hack, 
and replaced in their former quarters ; if bad. 
they an; of course excluded. In nine, or ten 


days after this, that is, about fourteen days from 
ihe commencement, the eggs are taken from the 
baskets, and spread out on the shelves, lien* 
no fire heat, is applied, but. they arc covered 
over with cot ton, and a kind of blanket under 
which they remain about fourteen days more, 
when the young ducks burst their shells, anil 
the shod teems with life. These shelves are 
large, and capable of holding many thousands 
of eggs ; and when the hatching t akes place, the 
sight, is not a little curious. The natives who 
rear the young ducks in the surrounding coun¬ 
try know cxaetl) the day when they will be 
ready for removal, and in two days after the 
shell is hurst, the whole of the; little creatures 
are sold, and conveyed to their new quarters. 
. Fortune*x Wanderings, pages 7 fi to 81. 

(3-330) EL/EAGN*CE .TS, Oleasters , a small 
natural order of Apetalous Exogenous Plants, 
consisting of trees or shrubs whose leaves arc ei¬ 
ther opposite or alternate, destitute of stipules, 
md always protected more or less by scum scales, 
which usually give the plants a leprous aspect. 
1'he genera of this order have a tubular 4-lobed 
•alvx, the inside of which is lined with a fleshy 
lise, that sometimes almost doses up t he tube ; 
here an; 3, 4, or 8 stamens, and a superior ovary 
containing a single erect ovule. The fruit is 
■oft, succulent, and would be eatable if it were 
lot lbr its dryness and insipidity. In a few 
•ases, when it is more than usually juicy and 
icidulated, it is actually considered an excellent 
ruit. Ehteapms ho r tennis and E. orientulis bear 
i brown fruit about the size of an olive, which 
s brought to market in Persia under the name of 
iiuzeyed : in quality it is like a jujube. The red 
rupes of E. conferta, the large olive-shaped 
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is one of the most fragrant of all plants. Its dull 
yellow (lowers, hardly remarked among the leaves, 
till the atmosphere with a delicious perfume, the 
source of which is not. readily discovered by the 
the passer-by. The genera comprising this order 
arc Elaeapunx, JHppophne, Qonulemn , and Shep- 
herditt. They embrace about. 3!> species.— 
Hu;/. O'/r, 

(3331) EE.K AGNUS was common in the 
Ehooteca country in East Nepaul— Hooker x 
Him. Jo nr a., pope 305. 

(3333 ) EL.TAG N US ANG USTIFOLIUS 
E. Sinjet), Royle,—is a tree which grows in 
the mountains as well as in the valley of (.'ash¬ 
men:, but medicinally, it is little used by the na¬ 
tives. The ripe berries are eaten by the moun¬ 
taineers. [ administered the leaves and the un¬ 
ripe fruit together. The oil from the seeds with 
syrup as a linctus has been recommended in 
catarrhal and bronchial affections.— llonipher- 


i/er, pope 273. 

(3333) EE/MAGNUS 
Amgoolee. A seandent 


CONFERTA. Hind, 
shrub, with silver co- 
| loured leaves beneath. The fruit is red when 
ripe, and eaten by the natives.— Riddell. 

(3334) KE.EAGNUS DULCIS. El.veag- 
n'ace.-k. Hind. Shooshuna. "Phis tree or shrub 
is usually covered with leprous scales; leaves al¬ 
ternate or opposite, entire, without stipules. 
Flowers axillary—often fragrant. The fruit is 
about the size of a small olive, oblong, ft is 
eaten by the Persians.— -Riddell. 

(3335) EL.EOCARP ACE/E, Eleocarpus , a 
natural order of chiefly Indian Trees, having a 
strong botanical resemblance to our European 
Lindens, but differing in having fringed petals, 
and anthers opening by two pores at the apex. 
In the Indian genera, the nuts, cleared of the 
soft pulp or flesh that covers them, are curiously 
sculptured, and being bony and taking a fine 
polish they are frequently set in gold and strung 
into necklaces. The nuts ot Q-anitrun xpha-rieun. 
a middle-sized tree, common in various parts of 
India, as well as the Malay Archipelago, and 
those of Menocera tnbereuluta , from the forests 
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i>f Travancore, are what are principally used for 
this purpose. The fruits of Elteocarpns serrn- 
tus which are very much like olives when ripe, 
are* said bv Roxburgh to be pickled or dried and 
used iu their curries by the natives of India. E. 
ri/anetts has pure white, beautifully-fringed petals, 
and is one*of the most ornamental plants of Aus¬ 
tralia. Lindley, in his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ 
places Ibis order as a sub-order or division of 
railin ',?.— Eng. Oi/c. 

EL/EOCARPUS. A hard valuable 
timber lire is very abundant in the neighbour* 
hood of Rangoon, and not uncommon iu some 
parts of these Provinces, belong to the genus 
ekeocarpus. darts are sometimes constructed 
of it, and it is used in house and boat building. 

- Musoh . 

(3337) FE.EOCARPUS. 

Sithven, Bciaii'.sv.. 

The river Snhven derives its name from a lire 
fliat grows on its banks of that, name. 1 have 
never seen il, lint from llie fruit that lias been 
brought to me, I am enabled to state, that it is a 
species ol ekeocarpus, and from the character of 
the genus, would probably yield useful wood.— 
Mason . 

(3338) EL/KOOARPl S GAMTIH S. . 


ping bramius as rosaries either plain or mounted 
in gold and silver. Roxb.— Ro/ule M.S.8. 

(3312) EL.EODENDRON, (from *AoIa, an 
olive, and StuSpou, a tree),a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Ctsladracea. It has a 5- 
parted calyx ; 5 expanding linear-oblong petals ; 
a ,j- angled very thick fleshy disc ; 5 antliers in¬ 
serted into the margiti of the disc; the filaments at 
length recurved ; anthers with a thick connective, 
roundish, opening longitudinally ; the ovary im¬ 
mersed in the disc, 2-eelled ; the ovules 2 in 
each cell ; the style short, conical ; t.hc stigma 
simple, obtuse ; fruit drupaceous, dry, or pulpy ; 
the nut 1-2-cellcd ; the seeds usually solitary, 
j with a membranaceous or spongy integument 
| erect. The. species are small trees with opposite 
1 entire glabrous leaves. E. glunrum elliptical scr- 
! rated leaves, hardly three times longer than the 
i petioles ; the cymes loose, nearly the length of the 
j leaves ; the flowers peutandrous. It is a small 
I tree, about I t feet in height mul is a native of 
Ceylon and Coromandel. The tree lias been in¬ 
troduced into Great Britain from Ceylon under 
the name of Ceylon-Ten. If has leaves like those 
of the tea-plant, but it does not appear to be used 
as a substitute for that plant. 

(3313) KL/EODENJ)UO\ IN TEG RIFOLJA. 

i Jouk-biti, IieuM. 


Kootlrakyn, In k. 

This tree is a native of .lava, the seeds are 
about the size of common marbles, and arc worn 
as necklaces by Brahmins and Faqueers. they are 
commonly called THrasnm lands, Riddell. 

(3330) KL.EOOARPl'S LANVEOLATES. 

Bkaii. Rottl. 

I trasuai, Tam. | (lot radge Ice inmikch, I)ck. 

The I Irasum beads, wlticli are very rough, and 
about tin: size of small nutmegs arc the seeds of 
the Eliu'oearpus laueeolatus. They are brought 
to India from Java, of which country that tree is 
a native. The Slieva. Brahmins and Pundarums 
wear them round their heads and necks and also 
lorm them into a kind of rosary.— Jin's Mat. 
Med. page 142. At Maulmain there is seen this 
small tree whose handsome summit is whitened 
over with a profusion of white flowers, it is a 
species of claeocarpus the genus which furnishes 
by its tuberculed seed, beads for the Hindoo Fa- 
keers.— Mason. 

(3340) EL.EOCARPUS OBLONGUS. 

Kassow, I)uk. 

This is a handsome tree, flowers in May, pe¬ 
tals beautifully fringed, the foliage is frequently 
tinged with red, giving an autumnal appearance 
to the tree.— Riddell. 

(3341) ELiEOCARPUS TUBEliCALATUS. 

Itoodracha or Badraciia, Tam. 

This tree is a native of the forests of Travan- 
eoi’e, the nuts are worn by the Vishnoo worship¬ 


Tliis is a very plentiful, strong, fine timber 
tree, found throughout the forests of the Toun- 
ghoo and Pegu districts, as well as about Ran¬ 
goon. Wood, white colored, adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet, making.— McClelland. 

(3344) EL.EODENDUOX ROXBU11G1III. 
Oelnslrineie, 111. 71. Syn. Neerija diehotoma 

(Roxb, FI. lml. i. 040.) 

Seloopa inaium, T.v,u. 

E. lloxl>nryhii*\u\& oblong serrato-ereuate, op¬ 
posite and alternate, hard, smooth, shining leaves, 
about 4 inches long and 2 inches broad, with the 
petioles three-quarters o£- an inch long; the 
cymes globular, and three times the length of the 
petioles. It is a native of the mountainous 
parts of India. It possesses powerful astrin¬ 
gent properties, but is not used as an inter¬ 
nal medicine.— Eng. Gyclopwdia. The fresh 
bark of the root rubbed with plain water is 
applied by the natives to almost every kind of 
swelling ; it is a very strong astringent, possess¬ 
ing scarcely any other sensible quality. Roxb.-- 
O' Shaughnessy, page 271. This tree is more re¬ 
markable for its line form than the length and 
thickness of its bole, 1 do not know the wood, 
but if good, can.only be fit for cabinet making 
and small .sized objects. — Rohde. 

(3345) EL/E IS, a genus of Palma, so named 
from Elaia, the Olive-Tree, because an oil is 
yielded by the fruit of its principal, if uot only 
species. This is Mads guineemis, or Oil-Palm, 
Maba of the natives of the Congo. It is common 
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all along the western coast, of Africa. The tree 
is monoecious, ns we are informed that both male 
and female spadices were obtained from a single 
plant cut down by Professor Smith. (Brown, in 
Tuckey’s ‘ Congo.’) Tlie stern is tall, about ten 
inches in diameter, rough, and bristling with 
the persistent bases of thg petioles, of which the 
margins, as in recent leaves, are fringed with 
spines. The leaves are pinnate, about 15 feet 
in length, with two rows of sword-shaped leaflets, 
each <8 incites long. The fruit is ovoid, about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, with its outer fleshy 
covering of a golden yellow colour ; and like 
that of the section Gucoina. ?, to which it belongs, 
and analogous to the cocoa-nut, has the foramina 
of its putameu at the apex, and not at liic base, 
as represented by Gartner and others. Mr. 
Brown has observed it as remarkable that Cocos 
indica and this palm, which is universally, and 
lie believes justly, considered as having been 
imported into the West India colonies from the 
west coast of Africa, should he the only two 
species of an extensive and very natural section 
of palms that are not confined to America. The 
Eteris occidental's of Swartz, the Thatch-Tree of 
Brown’s * Jamaica,’ and the Avoira of Aublct, 
are probably all identical with the Malta, or Oil- 
Palm, of the African coast. The. oil is obtained 
by bruising the fleshy part, of the fruit (and not 
the kernel as sometimes stated), and subjecting 
the bruised paste to boiling water in wooden 
mortars; ar. oil of an orange-yellow colour 
separates, which concretes when cool to the 
consistence of butter, and lias when fresh the 
smell of violets or of the root of Florentine iris, 
with a very slightly sweetish taste. The oil is 
used by the Africans in cookery and for anointing 
the body. Tt forms a considerable article of 
commerce to Europe, where it is chiefly employed 
in perfumery and medicine. * Cocos bnlyracea 
(which is referred by Kuntli to the genus Eteris) 
is considered by the Edinburgh College to lie 
the plant which vie^ pnlin-oil. Mr. Brown 
(Tnckey’s ‘Congo,’ Appendix, p. 456) states, 
“ It is probable that Alfonsia oleifera of Hum¬ 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kutillt belong to Eteris 
and possibly may not even differ from the African 
species. To this the above authors in the ‘ Sy¬ 
nopsis Plant. JSquinoct.’ reply, that, in Eteris, 
according to the description of .lacquin, both the 
floral envelopes are sexifid, while in Alfonsia they 
ire trifid. Humboldt and Bonpland found 
Alfonsia oleifera always growing wild, while Elaeis 
■piinonsis is never found out of Africa, except 
in a cultivated state — Eng. Cyc. 

(3346) ELANET, a form of Hawk (Falco me- 
lanopterus, Daudin) inhabiting Africa, and nlso 
India and America. [FalconiDjE.]— Eng. Ogc. 

(3347) ELATE SYLVESTRIS. Palmace,®. 
Nfat. Kajooree. Wild Date. Phoenix Sylvestris. 

Sctchnm XhttUoo. Tam. I Eeinta Khnlloo, Tex. 

Sayndie In jhar. Dux. j Eajata, Can. 


Wild date toddv.- 

4 

Eetchnm elley, Tam. 

Suudoolay ka paat, I)UK 

Date tree, wild, stalk ;\nd leaf of. 


Ainslie, Mat . Med. p. 263. 
Eeintaakoo, Tkl. 


Eatcbum pullum, Tam. ] Eeinta pundoo, Tkl. 
Stimlooloy ka pull, Duk. j Parooshaka, Sans. 

Wild date common throughout the Deccan. 
Has the general characteristics of the family, 
but is inferior to the Palmyrah, Cocoanut, Stc. 
This when ripe is a small, oval shaped, dark 
color fruit. It is sweetish, but Is not held 
in. much estimation.— Ainslie , p. 224. With 
the stalks of the Wild Date tree, which are 
in Tamul called Cassungoo, the Indians make 
baskets and boxes ; with the leaves, hats and 
coarse baskets are made. In Egypt, it woulti 
appear, by Sonnini’s account, that baskets are 
made with the stalks of the Payr Eetchum, or 
great Date tree, (Phacnix dactylifera): so they 
are in India, in situations where the Payr Eet¬ 
chum (Tam ) is found.— A ins. Mat. Med. p. 153 


(3348) ELATE, or wild Date. At the Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition of 1251 there were only three 
exhibitors of the leaves of this plant, and 
these were in a crude unprepared state, or 
simply split and twisted into rope, its chief uses 
are for thatching and making light mats, for 
building huts. The fibres of the leaf stalk are 
used for cables in the Bed Sea. The natives of 
the East, chew the fruit of Elate sylvestris, (which 
is something like a wild plum) in the same man¬ 
ner as the arena nut, with the leaf of the betel 
pepper and quick lime. The inner wood furnish¬ 
es a kind of catechu or Dutch, which contains 
much tannin and is a powerful astringent. It is 
obtained by the simple process of boiling the 
heart of the wood for a few hours, when it as¬ 
sumes the appearance and consistency of tar. It 
hardens by cooling, and when formed into small 
squares and dried in the sun is fit for the market. 
The produce of Bombay is of uniform texture 
and of a dark red color. That of Ooncan and 
other parts of India is of a chocolate color, and 
marked inside with red streaks. 


'Phe analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the follow¬ 
ing result. 


Tannin. 

Bombay. 

Concau. 

48-5 

Extractive,. 

. 34 0 

36-5 

Mucilage,. 

. 6-5 

8‘0 

Insoluble matters, saud,lime &c. 5 0 

70 


100 

100 


Simmonds ’ Commercial Products, page 579- 

(3249) ELCAJA, an Arabian Plant, whose 
fruit is said to possess emetic properties. Bota¬ 
nists call it Trichilia emetica. Forskahl describes 
it as a large tree, with villous shoots, pinnated 
leaves, with entire oval-oblong pedicellate leaflets, 
clustered flowers with 5 greenish-yellow petals, 
10 monndelphous stamens, and a downy capsular 
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fruit about an inch long, with 3 valves, 3 angles, 
*mt 3 cells, having 2 plano-convex seeds in each 
cell. The tree is said to be called ltoka, and to 
be common on tlie mountains of ‘Yemen. The 
fruit is sold at Beit el fakih, for mixing with fra¬ 
grant materials with which the Arab women wash 


iheir hail* The fruit called ‘ Djour elkai' is re 
jutted an emetic. The ripe seeds mixed with 
Sesemnm oil are formed into an ointment as a 
cure for the itch.— Eng. Cyc. 

(3350) ELECAMPANE. 

Ussul nr-rnsuii, Aral. I Aliititwurzel, Oku. 

Inuleauluec, Fit. ; Bcikh-i-zaiijabilishami, Pkhs 

Elecampane-root has an aromatic and slightly 
fetid odour ; when chewed, the taste is at first 
disagreeable, glutinous, and somewhat resembling 
rancid soap, and then aromatic, bitter and hot. 
Formerly it used to be prescribed in dyspepsia, 
pulmonary complaints, and palsy ; ot late years 
it is nearly discarded from the wa/eriu r J: — 
Faulkner. 

(3351) ELEMI GUM, of commerce, is said to 
be yielded by several species of Amyris. It. is 
a resinous substance, which is met with in ycl 
low, tender, transparent masses ; it readily sof 
tens by the heat, ot the hand, has a strong' aro¬ 
matic odour, and a hot spicy taste. It is used 
ia making lacquer to give toughness to the var¬ 
nish — Water don. Faulkner. 

(3352) ELEMI, American, comes from leioa 
icicaribn, and the Resin ot (,’ouriiia from I. am- 
brosica. 

(3353) ELEOTRIS, a genus of Acant.hopt.ery- 
gious Fishes belonging to tlio family ( 'iobiodte. 
Like the Gobies the species have ilexiblo spines 
in the first dorsal fin, and an appendage behind 
the vent, but they have the ventral fins separate 
and six gill-rays. The species are inhabitants ot 
the fresh waters of warm countries, and conceal 
themselves in the mud. F. dorwnlrir, the Sleep¬ 
er, is a large fish. It is found in the West. In¬ 
dian marshes. Other species have been found in 
Africa, India, and the Mediterranean. 

(3354) ELEPHANT. 
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tour nails on the hind feet instead of three. The 
sagacity of this species is also supposed to be 
greater than that of the African Elephant. But. 
though many wonderful stories are told, and 
some of them are as true as they are wonderful, 
of the grateful remembrance which it long retains 
of benefits conferred, or of the tenacity with 
which it “ treasures up a wrong,” and though 
the instances of its docility, both ancient and 
modern, are very extraordinary, we agree upon 
the whole w ith Baron Cuvier, who observes, that 
after having studied these animals a long time, 
he never found their intelligence surpass that of a 
dog nor of many other carnivorous animals. It 
is imposing to see such a mountain of vitality 
obedient, to the voice of its keeper, and perform¬ 
ing feats at his dictation ; and the massive gra¬ 
vity of its physiognomy assists the impression. 
The following is Mr. Corse’s description of a 
perfect Asiatic Elephant:—An elephant is said 
to he perfect when his ears are large and 
rounded, not. ragged or indented at the margin ; 
his eyes of a dark hazel-colour, f:ee from 
the roof of his mouth and his tongue 
dark or black spots of any considera- 
; his trunk large, and his tail long, 
tuft of hair reaching nearly to the 
There must bo five nails on each of his 
and four on each of the hind ones, 
hteen in all ; his head well set on. 


without 
ble size 
with a 
ground, 
fore feet, 
making ek 


Eleplias and Elephuntus, 
Lat. 

'E\4<pas, Greek. 
Elephante, Sp. 
Elephante*, It. 

Elephant, Fr. 


Elephant, Geu. 
Olyphant, Dut. 
I lathee, 11 ini). 
Fel, Feus. 

Ani, Tam. 
Yeni, Tf.l. 


The name of the well-known genus which forms 
the only living type of the family of true Pro 
boscidians, or Pachydermatous Mammilifers with 
a Proboscis and Tusks. It is the largest of ex¬ 
isting terrestrial animals. There are two living 
species of the genus, the African and Indian. — E, 
Indieus ,the Asiatic Elephant, differs from the Afri¬ 
can species, not only in its greater size and in 
the characters of the teeth and skull, but also 
in the comparative smallness of the ears, the 
paler brown colour of the skin, and in having 


and carried rather high , the arch or curve of 
his back rising gradually from the shoulder to the 
middle, and thence descending to the insertion 
of the tail, and all his joints firm and strong. 
The following are the castes (Zat) or varieties of 
the Asiatic Elephant noticed by Mr. Corse. 
Both males and females are divided into two 
castes by the natives of Bengal, namely, the 
Koomareah (of a princely race) and the Merghee 
(hunting elephant, from ‘ mrigah,* a deer, or 
hunting, or from its slender make), and this 
without any regard to the appearance, shape, or 
size of the tusks in the 5 male, as these serve 
merely to characterise some varieties in the spe¬ 
cies. The Koomareah is deep-l>odied, strong, 
and compact, with a large trunk and short but 
thick legs. The Merghee is generally taller but 
is not so compact nor so strong: he travels faster, 
has a lighter body, and his trunk is both short 
and slender, in proportion to his height. As a 
large trunk is considered a great beauty in an 
elephant, the Koomareah, is preferred, not only 
for this, but for its superior strength, and greater 
capability of sustaining fatigue. The mixed breed 
is held in greater or less estimation in proportion 
as it partakes of the qualities of the Koomareah 
or Merghee. A breed from a pure Koomareah 
and Merghee is termed Sunkareah (from ‘ sunka- 
rab,’ a mixture,) or Merghabauliah (for the most 
part Merghee) ; but a farther mixture or crossing 
of the breed renders it extremely difficult for the 
hunters to ascertain the variety. Besides the K _- 
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mnrcah, Alerghee, aud Sunkareifh breeds, several 
varieties are generally to be found in the same herd; 
but the nearer an elephant approaches to the true 
Kooinareah the more he is preferred, especially 
by the natives, and the higher will be his price; 
though Europeans are not so particular, and will 
sometimes prefer a female Merghee for hunting 
and riding, when she has good paces, and is mild 
and tractable. The variety of male termed Daun- 
telah (toothy, having large line teeth,) produces 
the largest tusks and the finest ivory ; his head is 
strongly contrasted with that of the Mooknah 
(probably from ‘ mookh,’ the mouth or face), 
which can hardly be distinguished in this respect 
from a female elephant; aud the tusks of some of 
the females are so small as not to appear bevoud 
the Up, while in others they are almost as large 
as in the variety of male called Mooknah. The 
Dauntelah is generally more daring and less man¬ 
ageable than the Mooknah ; and for this reason, 
until the temper and disposition are ascertained, 
the Europeans prefer the Mooknah ; but the na¬ 
tives, who an* fond of show, generally take their 
chance, and prefer the Dauntelah : and though 
there is a material difference in t heir appearance 
as well as in the value of their tusks, yet., if they 
are of the sams caste, size, and disposition, aud 
perfect, there is scarcely anv difference in their 
price. There are many varieties bet ween the 
Mooknah and Dauntelah, and these are varied 
according to the variation of the form of the 
tusks, from the projecting horizontal but rather 
elevated eurve of the Pullung-Daunt of the 
true Dauntelah, to the nearly straight tusks 
of the Mooknah, which point directly down¬ 
wards. ‘ Pullung’ signifies a bed or cot, and 
‘ daunt’ teeth ; and, from the tusks projecting so 
regularly, and being a little curved and elevated 
at the extremities, the. natives suppose a man 
might lie on them at his ease, as on a bed. 
(Corse.) Thus the Goneish or Ganesa, which 
is a Dauntelah that has never had but one tusk 
and this of the Pullung sort, and which is so 
called from Ganesa, the Hindoo god of wisdom, 
who is represented with a head like an elephant’s 
with only one tooth, was sold in Mr. Corse's 
time to the Hindoo princes for a very high price, 
to be kept in state and worshipped as a divinity. 
Another variety of the Dauntelah has the large 
tusks pointing downwards and projecting only a 
little beyond the trunk : he is then said to have 
Soor orChoor-Dauut (llog’s teeth). A third is 
the Puttel-Dauntee, whose tusks arc straight 
like those of the Mooknah, only much longer 
and thicker. The Ankoos-Daunt.ee is a fourth, 
and lias one tusk growing nearly horizontal, like 
the Pullung-Dannt, and the other like the 
Puttel-Daunt, and there or other less distinct 
varieties. The term Gbondah seems to be used 
to designate those wandering male elephants 
which are much larger and stronger than the 
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departing from it or returning to it according 
to its desire. The Goondahs are supposed to 
be rarely taken with the herd : when they are 
so taken, their violence and ferocity render 
them most destructive. Air. Corse relates an 
instance of the nngovernable passions and 
terrible havoc occasioned by the savage dis¬ 
position of one, or at. least a large male that 
was supposed to he one, when in the Iveddah 
which is the name of the inclosure into which 
the wild elephants are driven and then captured. 
He was at length tied and led out, but bis un- 
tamcable spirit, could not brook restraint, and after 
languishing about forty days he died. Mr. Hodg¬ 
son, in his paper ‘ On the Mammalia of Nepaul’ 
(‘ Zool. l’roe,’ 1834, suggests that there are two 
varieties, or perhaps rather species of the Indian 
Elephant, F.!i'pirns Indiais, namely, the Ceylonese, 
and that of the Saul Forest . The. Ceylonese has 
a smaller and lighter head, which is carried 
more elevated ; it. has also higher fore (punters. 
The elephant of the Waul Forest has sometimes 
nails on its hinder feet. The height to which 
the Asiatic Elephant will attain lias been variously 
stated : but, upon a strict, examination of alleged 
great heights, the natural disposition among men 
to exaggerate, lias generally been detected. A 
male elephant recorded by Air. Corse was at 
its birth 33 inches high. 


1 n o nc vrar lie jrrew 
Jn the ;2tl year 
In tin*year 
Jn I lie 4th your 
Jii the -Mil year 
In tin; fith year 
In the 7th year 
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A female Elephant was fi leet U inches high at 
the time she came into Air. Corse's possession, 
and was supposed to be 14 years old according 
to the hunters ; but, according to the belief of 
Mr. Corse, she was only 11 years of age. During 
the next 3 years, before she was covered, she 
grew only six inches, hut, while, pregnant, she 
grew 5 inches in 21 months, and in the following 


17 months, though 


pregnant, she grew 


only half an inch. Mr. Corse then lost sight of 
her. She was at this time about It* years old, 
and had perhaps attained her full growth. Her 
young one was then not 20 months old, yet he 
was 4 feet 5i inches high, having grown 18 
inches since his birth. It thus appeal's that no 
certain standard of growth, for captive elephants 
at least, can be depended on; nor do there seem 
to be any satisfactory data for defining the age 
at which the animal ceases to grow. Mr. Corse 
conjectures that elephants attain their full growth 
between the ages of 18 and 24. With regard 
to the height, the East India Company’s stand¬ 
ard for serviceable elephants was, in Air. Corse’s 
time, 7 feet and upwards, measured at the 
shoulder in the same manner as horses are. At the. 
middle of the back they are considerably higher ; 
ahd the curve or arch, particularly in young cle- 


male generally taken with the herd, the Goondah I phants, makes a difference of several inches. Th< 
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lessening of ill is curve is a sign of old age wlien 
not brought on by disease or violence. Luring 
the war with 'l’ippoo ,3ultaun, of the 150 ele¬ 
phants- under the management of Captain Saudys, 
not one was 10 feet high, and only a few nudes 
y£ jV:*>t high. Mr. Corse was very particular in 
ascertaining the height of the elephants employed 
at Madras, and with the army under Marquis 
Cornwallis, where there were both Ceylon and 
Bengal elephants, and he was assured that those 
of Ceylon were neither higher nor superior, in 
an^ respect, to those of Bengal : nay, some offi¬ 
cers asserted that they were considerably inferior 
in point of utility. The only elephant ever heard 
of by Mr. Corse as exceeding 10 feet, on good 
authority, was a male belonging to Asaph id 
Lowlali, formerly vizier of Oudc. The following 
were his dimensions - Fed. Inches, j 

From foot to foot over I he shoulder,. 22 JOJ 

From the top of the shoulder, perpendicular 

height,. 10 f J 

From the top of the head when set up as he 

ought to march in state,. 12 2 

Fiom the front to the face of the insertion of 

the tail. 15 11 

And vet the Madras elephants have been said to 
be from 17 to 20 feet high. Now let us see how 
dimensions shrink before the severity of measure¬ 
ment. Mr. Corse heard from several gentlemen 
Vjflio had been at Dacca, that tin; Nabob there 
ht»d an elephant about 14 feet high. Mr. Corse 
was desirous to measure him, especially as he had 
seen the elephant often at a former period, and 
then supposed him to be 12 feet, high, lie ac¬ 
cordingly went to Dacca. At first he sent for 
the niahole, or driver, who without hesitation as¬ 
sured him that the elephant was from 10 to 12 
cubits, that is, from 15 to IS feet, high ; but add¬ 
ed that he could not bring the elephant for Mr. 
Corse’s examination without the Nabob’s per¬ 
mission. Permission was asked and granted. Mr. 
Corse measured the elephant exactly, and was 
rather surprised to find that the animal did not 
exceed 10 feet in height. The elephant is sub¬ 
ject to albinism, and the white elephants so much 
esteemed by the Indian sovereigns are merely 
Albinos. The Asiatic Elephant inhabits the great¬ 
er part of the warm countries of Asia, and the 
large islands of the ludiau Archipelago. Air. 
Corse states that the elephants for the service of 
the East India Company are generally 1 aki n in 
the provinces of Chittagong and Tiperah ; but 
from what he had heard, those to the southward 
of Chittagong, in the Burmah territories and 
kingdom ol Pegu, are of a superior breed. In 
confirmation of this opinion, he observes, that 
the dephauts taken to the south of the Goojnty 
Eiver, which divides the province of Tiperaliiroiu 
the east to west, were generally better than 
those taken to the north of that river ; and though 
elephants wereJaken at Pilibet as far north as 
29 p N. lat. in the vizier of Oude’s territories, 
yet the vizier, and also the officers of his court, 


gave those taken in Chittagong and Tiperah a de¬ 
cided preference, they being much larger and 
stronger than the Pijibet elephant. I'ill tl^e year 
1790 Tiperah was a part of the Chittagong pro¬ 
vince ; and so sensible was the Bengal govern¬ 
ment of the superiority of the southern elephants 
for carrying burdens, enduring fatigue, and being 
less liable t o casualties, that in the then late con¬ 
tracts for supplying the army, the contractor was 
bound .not to send any elephant to the ntilitary 
stations taken north of the Chittagong province, 
lienee Mr. Corse concludes the torrid zone to 
be the natural clime, and the most, favourable 
for producing the largest, the best, and the har- 
diest elephant; and that when this animal mi¬ 
grates beyond the tropics the species degene¬ 
rates. lie speaks of the elephants taken on the 
coast of Malabar as far north as the territories 
of the Coorgli Ilaja; as much inferior to the 
Ceylon elephant, and that from this circum¬ 
stance Hie report of the superiority of the Cey¬ 
lon elephant to all others probably originated, 
lie remarks that, most of the previous accounts 
respecting the Asiatic Elephant had been given 
bv gentlemen who resided many years ago on 
the coast of Malabar or Coromandel, where, 
at that time, they had but few opportuni¬ 
ties of seeing the ^Chit tagong or the Pegu ele¬ 
phant. Mr. Hodgson, in the paper above notic¬ 
ed, states that, R/qj/ias indicnx and Rhinoceros 
mtironiix aie bolli abundant, in the forests and 
hills of 1 he lower region of Nepaul, whence, in 
the rainy season, they issue into the cultivated 
J parts of the Tarai to feed upon the rice crops, 
j In a stale of nature the Asiatic Elephant lives in 
j great herds, which are generally said to be under 
I the conduct of the old males, or bulls, as they 
: are soniet imes termed. From time immemorial 
i the species lias been brought, under the dominion 
of man, and trained to swell the pomp of page¬ 
ants, and add to the terrors of war, as well as to 
perform the. more useful offices of a beast of burden 
and draught, and the more dreadful one of execu¬ 
ting the sentence, of death on criminals. It has 
been long made the companion of the sports of the 
orientalist in the great hunting parties; and from 
the same early period has been made to minister 
to the wanton and cruel pleasures of Eastern 
princes, by being stimulated to combat not only 
with other elephants but with various wild ani¬ 
mals. The reader will find in the second volume 
of the ‘ Menageries’ in the ‘ Library of Enter¬ 
taining Knowledge,’ an abundant and amusing 
collection of anecdotes connected with this sub¬ 
ject., as well as a complete History of the Elephant 
both in the wild state and as the servant of man. 
The tusks of both species still form, as they did 
from the earliest periods, a valuable article of 
commerce. , The ivory, which is mow sought for 
useful purposes and ornaments of minor import¬ 
ance, was in great request with the ancient Greeks 
and Homans lor various domestic -uses, as well 
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as for the ohrys-elephantine statuary render¬ 
ed so famous by Phidias. Of these rich sta¬ 
tues the Minerva of the Parthenon, and espe¬ 
cially the Olympian Jupiter, appear to have 
been the masterpieces.— Eng. Cyc. Within the 
forests and in the jungles of Ceylon are found 
a great variety of wild animals—the elephant, 
the hyena, tiger-cat, the bear, the deer nnd the 
monkey, are among the most abundant. The 
number of elephants is incredibly great, and, 
issuing in troops from their lairs, they come 
crushing down the cultivated fields and planta¬ 
tions and devouring the crops, with great loss 
to the proprietors. They are found in all the 
uncultivated parts of the island but their fa¬ 
vorite haunts are near to the farms, to which 
they prove so destructive that the colonial 
government pays a reward of 7s. 6d. (about 
1 Dollar, 85 cents) for every tail of the animal 
which is brought to the authorities. Mr. Tal¬ 
bot the Government agent at Galle, stated, sur¬ 
prising as it may seem, that he lmd paid du¬ 
ring the preceding year two hundred pounds 
sterling for tails, which would give six hundred 
as the number of elephants destroyed. An army 
officer, as was stated to the Commodore, actually 
killed during his residence on the island, no less 
than six hundred of these gigantic animals. 
Within a few months of the arrival of the Missis¬ 
sippi, two officers of the garrison one of whom 
(Lieutenant Lennox) became personally known 
to the Commodore, destroyed no less than 
forty elephants in the course of a sporting 
visit of six weeks to thft jungle. They are 
ordinarily shot with a rifle, the sportsman 
approaches his game in front, or perhaps, as 
the sailors would say, on the quarter that 
he may aim at either of the only two vital 
parts upon which a rifle ball will have any effect, 
one being directly in the forehead through 
which the brain is penetrated and the other 
behind the ear. If the hunter chance to come 
up to his elephant in the rear, he raises a shout 
or makes a noise, by which the animal is attracted 
and turning its head, or throwing forward its 
ear* exposes the vital spot, at which its ruthless 
enemy aims the deadly ball, and brings down his 
huge victim. The elephants of Ceylon are not 
ao large as those of 6ther parts of India, and but 
a small proportion of them have tasks.— 
American Expedition to Japan, p. 143. Amongst' 
the remarkable remains brought from the 
Sewalik Hills, in Hindustan, by Captain Caut- 
ley and Dr. (Falconer are the remains of se¬ 
veral species of the genus Mephas and other 
proboscidean animals. \Dr. Falconer, speaking 
of the group of ahimals i^us revealed $>y his re- 
•searches, saysr“ this fomU Faun* Is coropow iyl 
Of representative tj*pefe of M amma lia ofah geolo¬ 
gical ages, from the oldest of the tertiary periods 
down to the most modem; bftd Of all the geo¬ 
graphical divisions of the old continent, grouped 
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together into one comprehensive assemblage. 
Among the forms contained" in it there are—of 
the Pacbyilermata several species of Mastodon, 
Elephant, Hippopotamus, Khinoceros, Anoplo- 
tkerium , and three species- of Equm; of the Ru¬ 
mman tin the colossal genus Simtherinm, which 
is peculiar to- India, with species o? Oumelns, 
Bos, Genus, and Antilope; of the Carnivora , 
species of most of the great types, together with 
several undescribed genera ; of the Rodentia and 
Quadntmana several species ; of the Rtptilia, a 
gigantic tortoise ( Golossochelys ), with species of 
Emys and Trionyx, and several forms of Gavials 
ami Crocodiles. To these may be added the re¬ 
mains of Struthiones and other birds, and Fishes, 
Crustacea, and Mollusca.” 

The genus Ehphas in the collection which has 
been deposited in the British Museum includes 
six species. 

E planifrous, distinguished by the flatness of 
the forehead and the intermediate character of its 
molar teeth. 

E. Namadicits, with a great development of 
the cranium, and teeth closely allied to those of 
the Indian species. 

E. Hysudricus, with a turban-like vortex of 
the skull and teeth, whose structure approadfes 
that of the African Elephant. * % 

E. Ganesa is the most i*emarkable of the 
Sewalik species. A skull exists with remains of 
the. other species in the British Museum. The 
total length of the cranium and tusks is 14 feet ; 
length of the skull + feet 2 inches ; width of the 
muzzle 2 feet ; length of the tusks 10 feet ; 
circumference of the tusk at the base 26 inches. 
The. other two species are named E. insignis and 
E. bombifrons. '['lie species of Mastodon, in the 
collection from the Sewalik Hills, are M- Peri- 
mensis, M. Siraleusis, and Af. latidens. Profes¬ 
sor Owen states that a species of Mastodon, near¬ 
ly allied to M. angustidons , has left its remains 
iu the ossiferous caves and post-tertiary or newer 
tertiary deposits of Australia. From the con¬ 
formity of the molar teeth Cuvier regarded a 
Mastodon whose remains have been discovered in 
Peru as identical in species with the M. Angusti- 
dons of Europe. Professor Owen regards the 
M. longirostris of Kaup, found in Germany, 
and the M. Arvernensis of Croizet and Joberf, 
dug up in Auvergoe, as identical with his M. 
angustidens. In the collection of the British 
Museum, in addition to the species which We 
have mentioned above, will be found remains of 
Elephas priscus and E. meridionalis, fotrtid ‘in 
Europe. There is also the remains' Off a stpCfcibs 
of Mastodon, M. Aitdiutn, from BttfenbS Ayihk. 
(Owen, British Pbssil Mammals and BiPds ; 
Falconer and Cautley, Ptruna Antigua Slvah0ts; 
"Mantell, Petrefactibns and their Teachings 
Bug. Oyc. page* 6*01 to 619. 
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(3355) ELEPHANT’S TAIL, HAIL OF. 

,ay val my re, Tam. I Yeatnnch» toka venlroocsloo, 

uteekc doom ke bal, Duk. | Tkl. 

Of this article, rings, bracelets and other fe- 
ale ornaments, are made in India.— Aim. Met. 
feet, pope 154. 

(3356) •ELEPHANT’S TEETH. These are 
itairied in South Africa, Ceylon, Burmah, &c. 
inch of that which comes to China is brought 
on) Siam in junks ; the northern parts of Siam, 
ainbodia, and the confines of Burmah supply 
iat market. A good deal finds its way into China 
irect from Burmah. They should be chosen 
rithout flaws, solid, straight, and white ; for if 
racked or broken at the point, or decayed inside, 
hey are less valuable ; every specimen, however, 
s useful to a greater or less degree, and can be 
intirely used. The largest and best weigh from 
> to 8 to a pecul, and decrease in size to 25 in 
i pecul. The cuttings and fragments are also of 
•aiue sufficient to make them an article of trade. 
The number of articles which the Chinese make 
)f it, and the demand for them on account of 
their exquisite workmanship, render the consump¬ 
tion very great. The circular balls which the 
Chinese make of ivory, as was well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes, and 
fancy articles of all descriptions, are specimens 
of carved work unequalled in any other part of 
the world. ' From a quantity of ivory not weigh¬ 
ing over three pounds, they will make a toy 
worth a hundred dollars. The largest teeth are 
sometimes valued at $120 a pecul, but the article 
usually ranges from $50 to $30 per pecul. This 
trade is likely to increase at the north. A large 
proportion of the ivory brought to China is 
re-exported in fancy carved ware.— Morrison. 

(3357) ELEPH ANTOPUS from an 

elephant, and -nobs, a foot, on account of the 
shape of its radical leaves), a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Gompositae , the sub¬ 
order Goryntbiferae , the tribe Fernouinceae, the 
sub-tribe Fernonieae, and the division Elephan- 
topcae . It has heads containing 3-4-5 florets, 
closely collected into a cluster, surrounded by 
leaves; the involucre compressed in two rows, 
the leaflets dry, oblong, alternately flat and fold¬ 
ed, the inner usually 3-nerved; the receptacle 
naked; the corolla palmate, with a 5-cleft limb, 
which has acuminate segments and one recess 
deeper than the others ; the filaments smooth, 
the branches of th‘e style half subulate ; the ac- 
henium rather compressed, many ribbed, oblong, 
hairy; the pappus in one row consisting of seve¬ 
ral straight palese, dilated at the base, but other- 
wise very narrow, acuminate), equal, and serrated. 
■®> tcaber has a haiiy dichotomous stem, the *a-, 
dkjal leayeB scabrous, cuneate, and veiy much 
narrowed at the base, those of the stem lanceo- 
This plant is common in almost all parts; 
of India, in dry elevated positions. It has a 
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stem a foot high, with the heads of pale-red, flowers 
on long stalks. The roots are fibrous. Both 
the roots and the leaves are reputed to have ac¬ 
tive medical properties. The natives on the Ma¬ 
labar coast use a decoction of them in cases of 
dysuria. There are other species natives of South 
America and the West Indies. (Lindley, j Flora 
Medico ; Loudon, Eny. Qyclopadia qf plant e.—* 
ling. Oyc. 

(3358) ELETTARIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Zingiberacea. The 
characters of this genus are the same as Arnomtm, 
but the tube of the corolla is filiform and the 
anther naked. E. Cardamomum, True Cardamom, 
is a native of the mountainous districts of the 
coast of Malabar, especially above Calicut, in the 
Wvnaud district, between 11° and 12° N. last., 
where the best are produced. Cardamoms formed 
a portion of the early commerce, which subsisted 
between this part of India and Arabia, whence 
they must have been made known to the Greeks, 
as they are described by Dioscorides, and men¬ 
tioned as early as the time of Hippocrates. The 
Cardamom plant delights in moist and shady 
places on the declivities of the hills. It is cul¬ 
tivated from partings of the root in the districts 
of Soonda Balaghaut, but the fruit is very infe¬ 
rior ; the best grows in a wild state, at least 
where no other measures are adopted than clear¬ 
ing away the weeds from under the largest trees, 
which are felled close to the roots. The earth 
being loosened by the force of the fallen tree, young 
Cardamom plants shoot forth in a month’s time, 
and are sheltered by the shade of the branches. 
The tree-like herbaceous plants attain a height of 
from to 13 feet. The root is as tortuous and 
tuberous as that of the ginger, and the leaves, 
with long sheathing foot-stalks, are from one to 
two feet in length, placed in two rows, and lan¬ 
ceolate in shape, like those of the Indian Shot 
(Ganna iitdica) common in English gardens. 
The scapes, or flower and fruit-bearing stalks, 
make their appearance in February of the fourth 
year, from the base of the stems, are three to 
i'our in number, and from one to two feet long, 
lax, and resting on the ground. The fruit is 
ripe in November, and requires nothing but dry- 
ng in the sun to be fit for commerce. The 
eeds arc gratefully aromatic and pungent with a 
flavour of camphor, and are regarded as a neces¬ 
sary article of diet by the inhabitants of Aria. 
They are used in medicine, and enter into a number 
of pharmaceutical preparations. —Eng. Cyc. 

(3358) ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. 
True, or Malabar, or lesser cardamom. 8ya. 
Alpinie Cardamomum. Jiospae, and Mo*b. ffl. 
Ink. i. 70. (Piw*. Chotee-elachee, and Guzeratee- 
A native of (he mountains of 
a»dCanam f ---0 , dfioiy|oe«jr,|M^w 651. 
Plantations are in the North-Eeri districts of 
Trsvaocore. The cardamoms jare collected in 
November and December- They we only of the 
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gmrenu&ent monopoly, as the cultivators chiefly 
cine from Madura and Pindigul and receive 
about two hundred Rs. for each candy delivered 
to. the sircar. The average annusd {produce is 300 
candies.— M. E. o/185?. 

(8860) ELETTATtIA CARDAMOM MM 
MEDIUM. Si/a. Alpinia card. med. Roxh. i. 
74. Dokeswa of Sylhet. Burra-elnchee, Hind. 
Liudley supposes this to be the Card turn mum 
medium of writers on pharmacy. Pereira con¬ 
siders it likely that the icild cardamom * of Cal¬ 
cutta are identical with these fruits. One hun¬ 
dred parts of the fruit yielded 70 of seeds and 30 
of tunics. One pound gives four scruples of vola¬ 
tile oil, of whitish colour, and thick consistence. 
O'Shaughuessg, j>. 051. 

(3361) ELETTA1U.V CARDAMOM I'M 
ZEVLANICUM. Pereira. Tire produce of 
Quilon and Matura, the fruits are analogous (o 
the Malabar cardamon in all their properties.— 
O' Shaughnem/, page 631. 

(3362) ELEUS1NE, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order of the (trasses. E. 
coracana is cultivated as a corn-plant, by the 
inhabitants of the Coromandel Coast, and is 
kuown by the name of Nntchiicc. According to 
Scbomburg a decoction of another species, E. 
Indies, is employed in Pemerara in the convul¬ 
sions of infants. E. 'l’ucnmj is an Abyssinian 
corn-plant belonging to this genus.— Eng. Ogr. 

(3363) ELEUSfNE CORACANA, Cynosu- 

HUS CoKACANUS, Lill. 


ries of wealthy farmers. Ragi is exported in large 
quantities, to Neilgberries, Salem, Bdlary, Chit- 
tore, Madras, Triehinopoly, &c. "When cheap, 
Itagi sells in Bangalore at seven Mareals or 
eiglity-four seers for a lliqiee ; or if dear, 2 A 
Mareals or thirty Seers. Ragi is usually sown 
in fields mixed with Butter, Togari, °llutcheUu, 
lave , kari Jola, Sonora, and Haraln; and the 
sowing Machine, which is, a kind of drill, con¬ 
sists of many reeds with holes, so that the whole 
of the seeds are sown through their respective 
holes in parallel lines. The principal supply of 
Ragi is grown in the; Bangalore and Ashtagram 
Divisions, the other two Divisions from local 
causes producing scarcely euough for their own 
consumption.— Madran Exhibition of 1857. A fer¬ 
mented liquor is prepared from it called Bojah, 
chiefly drunk in the Mahratta countries. - Aim- 
lie, page. 2 lit. jMuhwa, The intoxicating drink 
prepared from Ragi, is used in the Sikkim 
Himalaya, and seems more to excite than to de¬ 
bauch the mind. It is made from partially fer¬ 
mented Murwa grain (Eleuaine coracana.) 
Hooker, Him: Jour: Eul: I. p: 133. The 
millet seed is moistened, and allowed to ferment 
for two days. Sufficient for a day’s allowance is 
then put into a vessel of w icker work, lined with 
India Rubber to make it watertight, and boiling 
water is poured on it, with a ladle of gourd, from 
a largo iron cauldron that stands all day over 
the tire. This fluid when quite fresh tastes like 
negus of Cape Sherry, rather sour.— Hooker, 
Him. Jour. Eul. 1. page, 291. 


Knywur, Tam. Muni-ivrr:, IIivnooiK. 

Riiggi, IIvk. and Can. Tsjetti piilln, IIokt. Mai.. 

Tnmidnloo, Trci.. Natclieimy Kiijika, Saks. 

yjoujiuwny, Mai,. Cynosums Corncuims. Lin. 

This very useful grain is called, in Tinuovclly 
Capa, and, in some parts of the. higher provinces 
of Hindoos!,an, Mrnha and Maud. If is much 
eaten by the common people.— Jinslie, />. 219. 
Elen nine {Cynosures) coracana. — Ragi (Caiia- 
rese), kovarn (Tamil), is extensively grown by 
the Ryots, and is the staple food of tin; inhabi¬ 
tants of Mysore; and though coarse in appear¬ 
ance, is a wholesome and nutritious grain. It 
possesses also the very valuable, quality of being- 
very indestructable ; and may he preserved for 
about sixty years if carefully deposited in grain 
caves or pits. These pits are generally placed 
in hard dry ground. The pit is formed by dig¬ 
ging a small hole of %*. size to admit a man, and 
as the hole descends, B is enlarged into a moder¬ 
ate sized circular room. After the pit is dug- 
out, a large fire is lit it( it to harden the sides. 
These stores of Ragi art of inestimable value in 
moderating dearths, as t)ie grain remains sound 
for very many years. Itagi straw is a very 
good fodder for cattle, ahd it too keeps well. 
Owing to failure of rain, Ragi may be high priced 
in Mysore; but there is no scarcity of that 
grain, large stocks of it being k£pM» the grana¬ 


(3364) EL ECS I ME IND1CA. Tufts of eleu- 
sino are conspicuous every where among other 
grasses of Tenasseriiri.— Manon. 

(3365) KLOOPEI POO, Tam. 

Molvc ka pool, Dei;. Mudookn, Sans. 

Ijipa poo. I I I.. 

I 1 'lower of the long leaved hassia—Bassialon- 
gifolin Lin. These. singular looking sweet flowers 
are collected in great, quantities in some pm Is of 
the Cirears as well as in Bailor, and after having 
been dried in the sun. are sent all over the Mn- 
haratta countries like, dried grapes, in Europe, 
which they somewhat resemble in taste. The 
Reverend Doctor John of Tranquchar in ail ac¬ 
count of the same flowers, which may be found 
in the 8th Volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
informs us, that, after being bruised and boiled 
to jelly, the Natives form them into balls, which 
they exchange for fish and rice. At Chatra in 
Ramgur and in some other provinces, of upper 
India, a spirituous liquor (2) is distilled from the 
flowers, which are there called Mahwah flowers 
and there is also in some districts of lower Hin- 
dostan, a spirituous liqnor distilled from the 
flowers of another species Of the same tree, 
called in Tamul Caat Eloopci, (Bassia latifo- 
Tke fruit of it is a drupe, egg-shaped and 
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minted, containing from three to. fire seeds.— 
4ins. Mat. Med. page. 259. 

(3366) EMBELIA PETltANDRA, Myusi- 
Anilnit, Dck. 

A sc&ndcnA shrub with alternate polished leaves; 
[lowers in the cold season: fruit red, size of 
i currant.— Riddell. 

(3367) EMBELIA 111BES.—Another of the 
species; a senndent shrub like the former, only 
with rough tuberous knobs oil the stem; both 
are confined to the higher ranges of mountains. 
— lliddcll. 


(336S) EMBLICA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to tlie natural order Enphorbiavefc. It has 
monoecious flowers; the calyx 6-pnrt.ed ; 5 sta¬ 
mens combined ; 3 styles dichotomous; the 

fruit fleshy, tricoccous, 6 seeded.— Eng. Cyc. 

(3309) EMBLICA OFFICINALIS, Gakrt- 
nek. Syn. Phvllantlms Embliea, Linn. Mvpal3a.\ 
avo'i e^Aiica. Aretuar, 1. 24 Nilicaimtmm, Wienie. 


A in laid, Umriti, Sans. 
Anila, Auola, Uknu. and 
Hi Ml, 


Nolliekiii. Tam. 
Ustirckcc. Tkl. 

Nelly luanuu. Tam. 


Tree crooked,thick ns a man's body, leaves pinnate* 
Hower bearing*, (lowers minute, greenish yellow. 
JS. officinal in a tree having* a crooked trunk, with 
branches thinly scattered in every direction ; I lie 
male branches spreading and drooping. The 
leaves are alternate, spreading, one or two feet 
long, and about one and a half or two inches 
broad : the stipules small, withering ; the How- 
ere minute, of a greenish colour : the fruit a 
drupe, fleshy, globular, smooth, G-straited : the 
nut obovnte, obtusely triangular, 3-eelled ; the 
seeds two in each cell. 'The bark of t his tree is 
astringent, and is used in India as a remedy for 
dinrrhmn. The fruit is acid, and tastes astrin¬ 
gent, and when eaten ads as a mild purgative. 
This plant is the Fit//IIan lit an entMica of lau- 
nanus; and Myrubalannn tunhUca of Bauliin 
(fandlev, Flora Medical) — ling, ('f/c. This 

tree is found cultivated in most parts of India 
and also wild iti forests, It flowers dur¬ 
ing the beginning of the hot season, and its 
fruit ripens in eight or nine-months after. The 
wood of this tree is hard and durable, particular¬ 
ly under water. The bark is strongly astrin¬ 
gent; the natives employ it to cure diarrhoeas 
and to tan leather. The fruit is at all times full 
of exceedingly sharp juice, it is eaten raw by the 
Natives although to an European the taste 
is disagreeably acrid they are pickled and 
made into preserves, and also baked in tarts, 
by these means they are more reconcilable 
to our taste. Roxb .—Rohde A fruit 

tree, the wood of which would appear to be of 
service, for making boxes, &c. Bark strongly 
astringent, used for tanning, and in diarrhoea. 
Fruits while fresh, round, the size of a 


gall nut, with six valves projecting extern¬ 
ally, pulp fleshy enveloping white and angular 
seeds. When dry, roundish, blackish grey, very 
wrinkled, subhexagoual; the dried pericarp is 
applied to a trilocular imt, #nd each cell contain** 
two red shiuing seeds. Odour slightly aromatic; 
taste acidulous, acid, astringent; in the recent 
state, this mvrobalon is very acid and somewhat 
purgative; when dry chiefly astringent* It is 
used for tanning leather, and as a remedy in di¬ 
arrhoeas. An interesting account of its eflieacy 
in the treatment of the Nusseerabad scurvy is 
given by l)r. MeNab, in the quarterly Journal of 
the Medical Society of Calcutta.— O 9 Shaughnessy , 
patfc 551. 

(3370) EMBL1C MYltOBALON. 

Aui:il;icii, Sans. | Anolst, IIlND. 

This is the fruit of the End)lira officinalis, 
natural order Emphorbiaceae. — O'Shaughuessy, 
page 311. 

(3371) ^EMBROIDERY.-—The art of embroi¬ 
dery was knowii to, and practised with great 
skill in ancient times in Egypt, Assyria, and Per¬ 
sia. The Israelites learnt the art before their 
exodus, the Babylonians were lamed for their 
rich tapestries, and the Assyrian monuments dis¬ 
play richly embroidered robes and trappings. 
Many parts of India are famous for this art (Zur 
^ duzi). “ From Dacca” says the Abbe do Guyou, 
in 174 1, as ((noted by Mr. Taylor,, “come the 
finest and best Indian embroideries in gold, silver 
I or silk ; and those ombroideried neckcloths and 
fine muslins which are seen in France.” There 
has always been a demand for such scarves 
for the markets of Bussora and Java. In 
the present day we have silks and woollens, 
muslins and nels, Cashmere shawls, European 
velvets embroidered with silk or tassnr, that 
is, wild silk of either fioss or common 
twisted silk thread: or with gold and silver 
thread and wire in great variety. Mr. Taylor 
describes the cloth to be embroidered as stretch¬ 
ed out on a horizontal bamboo frame, raised 
about a couple of feet from the ground, and the 
figures intended to be worked or embroidered arc 
drawn upon it by designers, who are generally 
Hindoo painters. On woollen cloths the out¬ 
lines are traced with chalk aud on muslin with 
pencil, and the body of the design copied from 
coloured drawings. The embroiderers, seated 
upon the floor around the frame, ply the needle 
by pushing it from, instead of towards, them. 
In place of scissors they commonly use a piece 
of glass or China ware to cut the thread.— Hoyle, 
Arts §~c. of India, page 506. Among the em¬ 
broidered articles Those from Dacca and from 
Delhi are probably the best known- In the lat¬ 
ter, small shawls and scarves arephiefly, embroider¬ 
ed both with floss and twisted silk j m the former 
both nets aud muslins with flow silk of 
various colours, But Dacca * is also famous 
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for its embroidery of muslins with cotton, which 
iscalled ekikmkari or chikau-dozee , and of which 
specimens of different articles pf clothing have 
been sent from Calcutta; also an infant’s robe 
ot grass-cloth, worked at Serampore, and a scarf 
and handkerchief, pine-apple fibre from Madras. 
One kind is “ fonped by breaking down the 
texture of the cloth with the needle, apd con¬ 
verting it into open meshes.” Mr. Taylor states 
that Katkida is the name given to cloths em¬ 
broidered with mug a silk or coloured cotton 
thread s and though generally of a coarse des¬ 
cription, gives occupation to a number of the 
Mahomedan females pf Dacca. Though the 
scarves of both Delhi and of Dacca, are much 
admired, it has been suggested by a lady, 
•that muslins or nets, worked so as to be suitable 
for making ball-dresses, would probably be 
in great demand, as those which are now 
sold here for such purposes are very in¬ 
ferior in taste and elegance to the Indian 
embroidery. The beetle-wing embroidery from 
Madras was particularly elegant: and the velvet 
awnings, musnud covers, hookah carpets, and 
elephant strappings, embroidered with gold and 
silver, chiefly at Moorshedabnd and Benares, 
were admired ns well for richness as for the skill 
with which the ground-work was allowed to 
relieve the ornaments. The embroidered saddles 
and saddle-cloths, and floor-coverings from 
Pattinia, Mooltan, and Lahore, were of the 
usual style of what are called the works of that 
famed valley, and which was conspicuously 
shown in the dresses, caps, and slippers from 
Cashmere itself. But that the skill and taste 
are not confined to one part of India was also to 
be seen in the table-covers from Tatla in Scinde, 
and in the embroidered boots from Khyrpoor, 
which have been immortalized by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt.— Bogle, Art* of India, page 507. The 
skill of the Chinese in embroidery is well known, 
and the demand for such work to adorn the 
dresses of officers and ladies of every rank, for 
embellishing purees, shoes, caps, fans, and other 
appendages of the dress of both sexes, and in 
working shawls, table covers, &c. for exportation, 
furnishes employment to myriads of men and 
women. The frame is placed on pivots, and the 
pattern is marked out upon the plain surface. 
All the work is done by the needle without any 
aid from machinery; there are many styles of 
work, with thread, braid, or floss, and in one of 
the most elegant, the design appears the same on 
both sides, the ends of the threads being neatly 
concealed. This mode of embroidery seems also 
to have been known among the Hebrews, from 
the expression in Deborah’s song (Judges v. 30), 

“ Of divers colors of needle work on bpth sides,” 
which Sisera’s mother vainly looked for him to 
bring home as spoil. Books are prepared for the 
use of embroiderers, containing patterns for them 
to imitate. The sflk used in this art is of the finest 
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kind aud colors; gold and silver thread is occa¬ 
sionally added to impart a lustre to the figures on 
caps, purses, and ladies’ shoes. A branch of the 
embroiderer’s art consists in the formation of tas¬ 
sels and twisted cords for sedans, lanterns, &c. ; 
and in the knobs or corded buttons worn on the 
winter caps, made of cord entertwisteil into the 
shape of a ball. Spangles are made from brass 
leaves by cutting out a small ring, by means of 
a double edged stamp, which at one drive de¬ 
taches from the sheet a wheel-shaped circle ; 
these are flattened by a single stroke of the ham¬ 
mer upon an anvil, leaving a minute hole in the 
centre. Another way of making them is to bend 
a copper wire into a circle and flatten it. The 
needles are very slender, but of good metal; in 
sewing, the tailor holds it between the forefinger 
and thumb, pressing against the thimble on the 
thumb, to push it into the cloth.— William» 
Middle Kingdom, Vol. II. p. 123. 

(3372) EMBRYOPTERIS GLUT1NIFERA. 

Coosbaratha mara Tooroei, Tkl. 

A middling sized tree, the wood is of indiffer¬ 
ent quality. The viscid juice of the fruit is used 
lor paying boats, and strengthening fishing nets 
and lines. —Bangalore 34. 

(3373) EMERALD. 

Eiiierandc, Fr. 

Smar.ipd, Ger. 

Smeraldo It. 

Smaragdus. I, at. 

Esmeralda, Sr. 


Patchie kulloo, Tam. 
Zamurud, A bab. 

Punna, Hind. 
Zimurrood, also Perma 
taeju, Mai.ay. 


A precious stone, held in great estimation, and 
distinguished from all other gems by its pecu¬ 
liar emerald green lustre, which varies in inten¬ 
sity from the palest possible tinge, to a full 
and deep hue. The Emeralds met with in 
modem times do not often exceed the size 
of a walnut; some, however, of a larger size 
have been found—but such instances are rare. 
Localities, Egypt, New Granada, Hindustan, 
and Germany. The name of the Emerald .— 
(in Italian, is Smeraldo, from the Greek, 
’Xftapiatrtiv, to shine, to be bright.) This precious 
stone, which ranks next to the diamond, and is 
equal to oriental ruby and sapphire, is of a 
beautiful green colour. It occurs in prisms, with 
a regular hexagonal base; sp. gr. 2*7 ; it scrat¬ 
ches quartz with difficulty, and is scratched by 
topaz, and fuses before the blowpipe into a frothy 
bead. Its analysis has been differently stated by 
different chemists; but it appears to contain 
about 14 per cent, of glucina, (which is its cha¬ 
racteristic constituent) 68 of silica, 16 of alu¬ 
mina, and a very small portion of lime and iron: 
it also contains less than 1 per cent- of oxide of 
chromium, to which it owes its colour. The 
paler varieties of this atpne are known Ufi4er the 
name of Beryl : they are coloured by oxide of 
iron. Aquamarine includes clear beryls of a sea- 
1 green, or pale bluish* or bluish green tint. The 
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finest emeralds come from Grenada, where they 
occur in dolomite: A crystal from this locality, in 
the cabinet of the Duke of Devonshire, measures 
in its greatest diameter 2fths inches nearly; its 
lesser diam eter barely 2 in.; its third diameter 2-fcth 
in.; the extreme length of the prism is 2 inches. 
It contain# several flaws, and is therefore only par¬ 
tially fit for jewellery; it has been valued at 
more than 500 guineas. A more splendid spe¬ 
cimen, weighing 6 ounces, belonging to Mr. 
Hope, cost 5001. Both these specimens were ex¬ 
hibited i»i the Great Exhibition. Emeralds of 
less beauty, but of very large size, occur in Si¬ 
beria. One specimen in the imperial collection 
of Russia measures 4$ inches in length and 12 in 
breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 broad, 
and weighs 6 lbs. The finest beryls ( aquama¬ 
rines r) come from Siberia, Hindostan, Brazil. In 
the United States very large bciyls have been 
obtained, but seldom transparent crystals : they 
occur in granite or gneiss. A reputed beryl of 
large size mentioned in most books on mineralo¬ 
gy has recently been discovered to be a lump 
of quartz.— Tomlinson, Eng. Cyclopedia. Pris¬ 
matic corundum or chrysoberyl, is found among 
the Tora hills near Rajmahal on the Bunas, in 
irregular rolled pieces, small and generally of 
a light green colour: these stones are consi¬ 
dered by the natives as emeralds, and pass 
under the name of “puntia,” but the natives 
are aware that they are still softer than the real 
emerald of India (which is generally green-colour¬ 
ed sapphire). See Beryl. — Gen. Med. Top. 
page 160. 


(3374) EMERY. 

Emeril, Emeri, Fa. 
Smirgel, Geb. 

Smurglio, Sineregio, It. 


Smiris, Lat. 
Nash dak, Res. 
Esmeril, Si*. 


A granular variety of Corundum ( Guz. Hind. 
Samada), usually mixed with iron ore. Its 
colour is intermediate between grayish-black, 
and bluish-gray. Lustre glistening and ada¬ 
mantine. It is used for grinding and polishing 
hard minerals aud metals. Localities, Smyrna, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, &c.— Waterslon. Faulk. 
This substance which, when reduced to powder, 
is much used for polishing hard bodies, though 
very different in appearance from Corundum, 
is ou account of its hardness and analysis, re¬ 
garded as Amorphous Corundum. Its colour is 
usually gray ; its lustre is somewhat glistening. 
Its specific gravity is about 8 - 66 to 4; it oc¬ 
curs massive, and is granular. It is principally 
imported from, the island of jSaxos in the Greci¬ 
an Archipelago, and was fdufid by Mr. Smithson 
Tennant to consist of 

Alumina, ... ... ... 8« 

Silica, ... «... ... .i8 

Oxide of Iron* ..* .u 4 

It occurs also in Italy, Spain, add ShXWfy; And 
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it is said, in small quantities, also in Wicklow, 
Ireland.— Eng. Oye. p. 152. Corundum and 
its varieties, viz, Sapphire, Corundum and 
Emery are only surpassed in hardness by the 
diamond. They belong to the same class of 
minerals, and the emery of commerce which is 
so extensively used in Europe and imported into 
England for grinding and polishing metals, 
glass, &c., is supposed to be a mere variety of 
corundum, a mixed granular corundum ; a me¬ 
chanical mixture of corundum and oxide of iron, 
the iron in some of the varieties amounting to 
83 per cent. 


4 

© 

1 

localities 

Effective hardness 
Sapphire 100. 

Specific gravity. 
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47 
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8-62 

1-80 
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6 

Naxos .. 

4*6 
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4*72 

6853 
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0 86 
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7 
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46 
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3-10 
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0*72 

6-88. 88-88 

8 

Naxos ... 

44 

3 87 

5*47 

69-46 

19 08 
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2-41 89-23 

9 

Gumueh.. 

42 

4*31 

5*62 

60-10 

33 20 

048 

1-80 lOl 20 

10 

Kulah ... 

40 

3*89 

203 

6105 

27-16 

1*30 

9-63101-13 


In the mixed corundums of Greece and Tur¬ 
key the iron seems equably diffused through the 
mass imparting to it a bluish grey colour ; but 
in the specimens which have reached the Madras 
Museum from Southern India the corundum and 
ore of iron, though occurring together, are not 
mixed, but remain apart, segregated, the corun¬ 
dum forming one side of a mineral and the oxide 
of iron, in a lump or lumps on the other side ; 
and all such masses are magnetic and possess 
polarity. Of the different varieties of emery 
used in the arts that of Naxos is still preferred, 
as it is more uniform in its quality than that 
from Pulah and Gumueh : but it is believed that 
if the best qualities of Nicarian emery be found 
in abundance and such only sent to the market, 
they will prove equal, if not superior, to the emery 
of Naxos. That from Naxos is of a dark grey 
colour with a mottled surface and with small 
points of a micaceous mineral disseminated in 
the mass. It frequently contains bluish speeks 
or streaks w hich are easily recognised as being 
pure corundum. When reduced to powder it 
varies in colour from dark grey to black, but the 
colour of its powder affords no indication of its 
commercial value. The powder of emery ex¬ 
amined under the microscope shows the distinct 
existence of the two minerals, , Corundum and 
oXide of iron. The specific graVity of emery is 
about 4, but its hardness Is 4$ most important 
property ih its application to; tlq rbbji j aim ftftsfc 
emeries which contain thjleastwater, everything 
else being alike, ate the Hardest. The silica is 
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usually in combination with alumina, or the Exhibition, of d}854, both from Central and from 
oxide of iron, or both, so that the quantity *!’ North-western- India. - it-.employed in 
rilumina must not be regarded as mi indication ornamenting arms audjewethay, not only in 
of the quantity of Corundum in the emery, gold, but also in sil-ver.—: Moyle, Arts §?.• of In- 
In addition . to thd* component substances of din, page 475. Enamels being vitrifiable sub- 
em<&$fbthers, aS titanic add, oxide of manganese, stances, to which peculiar colours, are given, we 
oxide of zirconium, and sulphur, occur in some may compare the Indian with the European me- 
of tire;emeries, but in very minute quantities, thods of making enamel. In general, ten parts 
These temarks have been made with the hope of lead aud three parts of tin are oxidized by 
that tlMSpbruudums of this country may be found continued heat ami exposure to air. To the mix- 
suitable fay all the purposes to which emery is ed oxides add ten parts of powdered quartz, and 
now applied. The only difference in corundum ten parts of common salt, and melt in crucibles, 
seems to be the. absence of oxide of iron, but Thus is obtained a white enamel, and the basis 
there does not seem to be any quality given to of coloured epamel, metallic oxides being added, 
the mineral by it s presence, in emery, essential to The oxide of lead or of antimony produces a yet- 
its value in the arts. This is a point however low enamelreds are obtained by a mixture of the 
that I write on with diffidence. In Europe where oxides of gold and iron. The oxides of copper, eo- 
nmchinery is so available, there could be no diffi- bait, and iron, give greens, violets, and blues ; aud 
cultv in preparing corundum powders of the re* a variety of intermediate colours by mixtures. The 
quisite degrees of fineness, and its preparation in workmen of Beharare stated to make two enamels, 
this country would perhaps be the only difficulty which are applied to the surface of some of the 
to lie overcome. There can be no question of rings. One is yellow: five parts of lead arc 
the great cheapness of corundum. Emery at melted in a shallow crucible, and to these is 
the end of the last country was selling at from added one part of tin ; and the alloy is calcined 
ii? to £8-10 per ton and betweeu the year 1820 for four or five hours. It is then heated to red- 
nnd 1885 it fell to even less than this : but a mo- ness in the crucible of the glass-furnace. One 
nopoly being allowed, it rose in 1846 and 1817 pari of white quartz is next added, and the mass 
to £40 a ton. The discovery of other mines how- stirred about for three hours. It is then taken 
ever at Gumuchdah near Ephesus lias caused out with a ladle, poured out on a smooth stone 
a great reduction since then, and the selling or iron, and cooled in water. They then take 
price in London has been from .CIO to £25 a ton. one part of their palest green glass, and add a 
What prices the several corundums of this country fourth part of the other materials, to make the 
might bring in the London market it is difficult yellow enamel. The green enamel is made in 
to say. There is no reason why the picked the same, manner; and to the melted glass is 
corundums should sell for less than the finest, added, not only the prepared lead aud tin, but a 
emeries, and Captain Newbold mentions tliai. small portion of the black oxide of copper. In 
the corundums near*(rram, when sorted into tfie Mysore they make a bright yellow enamel, by 
three sorts known in commerce, viz., the red, the first calcining five parts of lead and one of tin, 
refutes, and the scraps of these two, arc sold to then adding one part of zinc, calcined in a se.pa- 
the Arab merchants at Mangalore-and 'Belli- rate crucible. When these begin to adhere they are 
cherry at prices from twelve to fifteen or thirty powdered in a mortar. When the maker of glass 
rupees the candy equal to L4, LG, and L12 a ton. rings is at work, he melts some of this powder, 
— Editor in Museum Report. and while the ring is hot, with an iron rod up- 

plies some of it (the powder) to the suriace of the 
the glass.— Hoyle, Arts of India, page 476. 

(3377) ENDIVE, Cichorium Endiva. Said to 
be a native of China. Used as salad, has a slight 
bitter taste, requires treatment similar to lettuce, 
should be planted on a bed elevated above the 
level and well manured, when properly grown 
they average about 15 inches iu diameter. 
Blanched by the leaves being tied together. 
— Jeffrey. The seed of Curled and Flat- 
Endive. may be sown in the earliest part of 
the rains in beds or boxes; the plates when 
about two inches high should be pricked yfet into 
beds, or sown in drills. They should not be 
nearer than one foot, and when grown to then- 
full size, must be tied up to bleach. If in the 
rains, it is requisite that the plants should be 

... __ T _ TiW „. r .__ w . ___ every, now mid then opened, to let off thewater 

#nd some exquisite specimens wito sent to the ' that xnay havegollected inside the plants, other- 
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(83 75) . ENA MEL. 

Email;T r. | Smallo, It. 

S<-hine)z, Gek. | 

A kind of opaque coloured glass, formed by 
tlie combination of different metallic oxides, to 
which certain fusible salts are added, such as the 
borates, ffuates, and phosphorates. There are 
several varieties, which are used for enamelling 
watch-cases, dials, jewellery, and numerous other 
articles. The best Enamel is that procured from 
Venice, which is in round cakes, about six inches 
in diameter, and half an inch thick. 

(3376) ENAMELLING.^ Enamelling, or the 
art of fixing colours by meltnigin fire, is of veiy 
ancient date* it iras pryeti*ad||^ the Egyptians, 
jgnd. carried;''to 'a high de^s^^tpeifoction in 

Persia. The art ia Irnaatti in oil™'—* 


of India. 



ENKIANTUUS RETICULATES 
wise they soon decay. , The method adoj»ted in 
England of placing a^ftftird on the plants tor the 
purpose of bracking, will not succeed in India, as 
the 'white ants attack them, ami the board 
stopping the free circulation of air, prevents 
their growth and causes decay immediately. 

(3378) *ENGRAU LIS ENCRAS1COLUS. 
(Linmeus), the Anchovy (Engraulix encnmnolmt, 
Fleming ; Eh gr anils I'nlgaris, Cuvier). This fish, 
which is u favourite condiment, is a native of the 
British seas. It has been taken in the river 
Bart; and Mr. Couch, in his * Cornish fauna/ 
says, “This- fish abounds towards the end of 
summer, ami if attention were paid to the fishery 
enough might be caught to supply the consump¬ 
tion of the British Islands. It is abundant on 
the coast of Wales,” and Mr. Yarrell sa\s, 44 The 
Anchovy is reported to be at this time an inha¬ 
bitant of the large piece of water below Blaekwall 
called Dagenham breach ; and in May 18:18, i re¬ 
ceived one that was caught in the Thames, where 
however this species is so little known that the 
specimen referred to was sent to me with a re¬ 
quest to know what fish it was ." — Eat//. Gjc. 
VoL ii, page 4. »See Anchovy. 

(33?m KNK[ANTIICS QCINtil'E-FLO- 

ItUS. On these mountains from 1,(J()U to 
2,^00 feet above the level of the sea, the 
Enkianthus is found growing abundantly, and 
in great luxuriance. It is never seen in the 
valleys or low lauds, unless when brought down 
by the natives: page 128 The plant delights in 
fixing itself in the crevices of the rock, and is 
often found in such situations with very little soil 
about its roots. About the end of April or 
beginning of Mav, at the change of the monsoon, 
the wet season begins. The Enkianthus then 
grows most luxuriantly, and all tin* leaves, buds, 
and shoots are then fully formed : page 129. The 
Enkianthus is always in blossom at the time of 
the Chinese new year, when its flowers are in 
great request in the south of China for the dccoia* 
tion of the house?, boats, anti temples, just, as those 
of the Naiulian are in the north : pngtf 130. Iri 
going up the river towards the Fa tee Gardens 
I met boats in great numbers loaded with brandi¬ 
es of peaeh and plum trees in bloom, Enkianthus 
quinqueflorus, camellias, cockscombs, magnolias, 
and various plants which flower at this season. 
The Enkianthus is brought down from the hills 
with the buds just expanding ; and after being 
placed in water for a day or two, the flowers 
come out as healthy and fresh ns if the branches 
had not been removed from the parent tree. 
This i plant is a great favourite amongst the 
Chinese. The common jonquil too comes in for 
* very extensive share of patronage ; and in the 
streets of Canton one meet? with thousands of 
bulbs growing in small pans amongst water and a 
few white stones.-—Fortune’s fPanderiygs r p. 157. 

43380) ENKIANTHUS RETICULATUS. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

There are several species of Amygdalae cultivated 
for their flowers,and at new year’s day in Canton, 
the budfling stems of the flowering almond, nar¬ 
cissus, plum, peach, and rite Enkianthus reticula- 
tus, or bellflower, are forced into blossom to ex¬ 
hibit, as. indicating good luck the coming yeur. 
— tf'itHands Middle Kingdom, page 283. 

(3331) ENT ADA PUS/ETHA. Mixoil^. 

G rail ill. Dtk. 

An immense climbing shrub forming elegant 
festoons, legumes from one to three feet long, 
four or five inches broad, formed of a series of 
joints, each containing our seed : they are roasted 
and eaten.— Riddell. In the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, this magnificent, creeper is occasionally 
seen lending its light verdure to lofty forest 
trees, and throwing down immense pods, often 
mote than a yard long. These* pods are tilled 
with numerous large dark brow n seeds, from one 
to two inches in diameter. Though not in Lind- 
Icy, yet ihh seeds of this plant enter into the 
native Materia Med tea as an anti-febrifuge.— 
Mason. 

(33Si?) ENTOMOLOGY, is that branch of 
science which treats on insects. The term En¬ 
tomology literally signifies a discourse upon in¬ 
sects, it being derived from the two Greek .words 
"Evrofine, tin insect, and a discourse. The 

term Entonm was first, applied to these auinutls 
by Aristotle, and is synonymous with the Latin 
word insecta (whence is derived the English name 
‘ insects’), both having reference to a striking 
character exhibited in the insect, tribe, that of 
having the body bisected, or, as it were, cut 
apd divided into numerous segments. The En¬ 
tomology of the. Himalayas and of India has 
been noticed by the Rev. F. \V. Iloi’K, F. R. S , 
F. L. S., &c , President of the Entomological So¬ 
ciety of J,nation. “ It may bv some be considered” 
he remarks, “ a proof of presumption, that any in¬ 
dividual should undertake to describe the entomo- 
geographicnl character of a country which he has 
never visited ; and hold, lie is willing to allow, 
is the attempt to embrace, in his views, not only 
the distribution of insects in the Himalayas, but 
those also of the whole Continent of India and 
its adjacent islands. Possessing, however, one 
of the richest Cabinets of Oriental Entomology, 
to be found in England or any other eountry, the 
major part of the species collected at Calcutta, 
Madras, Poona, and Singapore, and in the islands 
of Java and Ceylon ; and through the kindness of 
his friends, the late lamented General Hardwicke, 
Colonels Sykes and Whitehill, Captains Law, 
Smee, and Smith, having access to their rich and 
extensive collections from Nepal, Bombay and the 
Deccan; I may, he continues, he enabled, perhaps, 
from such a mass of materials* ,to offer some new 
facts respecting the geographical rdbttribution of 
Insects, a subject apparently little studied, and 
certainly not sufficiently depreciated. It is, in- 
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deed, with diffidence that I undertake a task bc- 
B#on all sides with difficulties; and before I 
enter on it, I claim the indulgence of my readers, 
and solicit them to regard the present attempt 
merely as an outline sketch, which can after¬ 
wards be filled up with greater accuracy, as our 
acquaintance with the nature of the soil, and the 
forms of animal and vegetable life belonging to 
the East, become better known. The entomo¬ 
logical character of a country is particularly in¬ 
fluenced by three things ; first, by its tempera¬ 
ture ; secondly, by its vegetation ; and, lastly, 
by its soil; 'and, perhaps, a few remarks on 
these subjects (relating chiefly to the Eastern 
world) may not here be deemed out of place, 
before entering more fully into tlm entomo¬ 
logy of the Himalayas and of India.” Dr ..Hoyle j 
apologized to jthe Eev. Mr. Hope and to his 
renders for the long delay which had occur- j 
red in the publishing of this valuable Paper, j 
written for him in 1834, and which has been in 
type for a considerable time. The Insects of 
Dr Boyle’s collection, which Mr. Hope des¬ 
cribed, were collected in the neighbourhood of j 
Saharunpore, in the valleys of the Himalayas, j 
and on the mountains in the neighbourhood of j 
Mussooree, at 6,500 feet of an elevation in 30° j 
of N. latitude. Many of the desiderata requir¬ 
ed by Mr. IT. on temperature and vegetation, are 
detailed throughout Dr. Boyle’s “Illustrations,” 
and there is a remarkable coincidence in opinion, 
respecting the distribution of Insects as given by 
Mr. Hope, with that of Dr. Boyle on the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the Flora of the plains 
and mountains of India. 

Analysis of the Entomology of the Himalayas 
and of India. 

(3383) Cicindelidee .— The following genera 
belonging to this family are not uncommon in 
India, viz. Therat.es, Tricondvln, and Colliuris : 
the two former are characteristic of a southern 
range, while the latter is abundant throughout 
the easte.ru continent. Of Indian Cictudelulm, 
more than sixty species have fallen under my 
notipe: the most splendid of the race abound 
in Nepal. Among various species, however, 
peculiar to the Himalayas, only one approaches 
the form of European Gennanica. 

(3384-) JDryptidee. —As I am only acquainted 
with a single species of Indian Casnonia, I pass 
on to Drypta, a Nepalese, individual of this family 
belonging to the genus Desera, Leach, which is 
described in General Ilardwieke’s collection. 
Five others are also recorded as inhabiting India. 

(3885) Lelnada — Cymindis has not yet been 
discovered in India: eventually it may occur in 
the Himalayas : it is difficult to imagine what 
genus takes its place iLebia is of rare occur¬ 
rence in the East : a nondescript, named uni- 
- color, in my collection, is from tlm Himalayas. 
lA’ploa is found at Poona. Orthogonius is com- 
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mon to Africa'and Asia: the gigantic species, 
however, predominate in-the ktier country> 

(3336) BracMnidee.—^ThQ French writers Ap¬ 
pear unacquainted with the true type of'Helltto, 
exclusively belongiiig t.o New Holland : the 'ge¬ 
nus denominated Omphra bv Df Leach, applies 
solely to the Indian Hellrtones. OztEtia and 
Pseudo-ztena inhabit Calcutta and Cayenne; 
while Trigonodactyla appears in Africa and Asia. 
The Graphipteroe of the sandy deserts have no 
representative in the East. This gemi3 appears 
to unite Brachinus and A nth ia : the latter is 
found throughout the continent of India. Some 
of the specimens from Nepal, however, are very 
diminutive. Aptiuus is partly confined to Nor¬ 
thern Europe and America; while true Tbachi- 
uus enjoys the unlimited range of the world. 
Cata-copus is found in Nepal, ami resembles in 
its habits Elaphm< oi‘ Europe, and probably oc¬ 
cupies its place. Dyseolus. Promecopteni, and 
Thyreopterus, prefer the southern tropical regions 
and are not found 10 range as far north as the 
Himalayas.— Hope, M. J. July i8D>, p. 115 . 

(3387) SraUidre. —Siagona at.ratu is met with 
in Nepal, and various parts of India ; a specimen 
lately received from Egypt, if not the self-same, 
is so exceedingly alike in size and sculpture, that 
it is very difficult, to distinguish The Scmitidm 
abound in both hemispheres. Soapterus of In¬ 
dia is represented by Oxystnmus in the Brazils, 
and in Africa by Aeanthosoelis. Morin and <'li- 
vitin will, perhaps be found in both the ! Old and 
New World j the latter, indeed, is common to all 
temperatures ; the former may eventually occur 
in Europe, perhaps in Sicily.— Hope. M. L. J. 
duly 1840, page 11 5 . 

(83 Stylfarpalidne. -Harpali are found dispers¬ 
ed nearly in all the countries of the globe : they 
abound more in the arctic than antarctic regions. 
The following genera are recorded as belonging 
to India, r is. Havpalns, Platvinetopus, Seienop- 
horus, Gyclosomus, and many others. Some spe¬ 
cies of Ophonns from Bengal and Poona, closely 
resemble British species— Hope. M. J. L. J- 
July ] 850, paye 118. 

(3389) Pogonidae. - Some of the genera of 
this family are not confined to the temperate 
zones ; the major part of them prefer the polar 
regions. Pogonus and Cardiaderus are met with 
in Asia and Africa; while Patrobus is apparent¬ 
ly peculiar to Northern .Europe and America. 
— Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, paye 118. 

(8390) Calathidae .—Dolichus has not yet 
been discovered in India : it is probable, how¬ 
ever, that it will occur there; PristonychuS in¬ 
habits Nepal and Europe: while Gakthus prefers 
a northern more than a southern dimate.-‘-/fqpe. 
M.. L . J. July 1840, p. 118. 

(8391) Teroniada. Instead of finding Fceci- 
lus in India, we meet with Tiigonotoma, Cata- 
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Iromus, Lestieus, andDistrigus : most of them 
leculiar to that continent, Argutor antiqua oc- 
:uvs in ' ’ the East. * Omaseus an<l Platysma in 
N T epal; and Steropus in the vicinity of Poona, 
t is by .mistake that Percus has been introduced 
nnong oriental genera,. Cephalotes is found in 
>fepal and. Australia; Stomis, Zabrus, audPelo- 
U3 prefer the temperature of Southern Europe. 
They .may, however, be expected to appear in the 
Himalayas, Amara is captured in Japan ; An- 
it rctia and Masoreus are equally natives of Eu¬ 
rope, Africa and Asia. Several nondescript spe¬ 
cies from the East, of the latter genus, are to be 
found in English cabinets.— Hope. M. L. J. 
July 18*10, p. 11\ 6. 

(3392) Sphodridtr .—The genus Sphodrus oc¬ 
curs in Nepal, and the anomalous form of Mor- 
molyoe in Java and Singapoie ; which last has 
been ranged with this family, but appears to be 
sadly out of place, as it is most likely a subcor¬ 
tical feeder.— Rope. M. L. J. July 1 S4u, p. 116. 

(3393) AnchomenidfS. — [ am not aware that 
l'latynus, Agonuin, or Olistophus, have yet been 
discovered in India: the two former will no 
doubt he found in the Himalayas, when tire In¬ 
sects of that country are bel ter known. —Hope. 
M. Z. J.July 1840, p. 116. 

(3394) Callislida. —Epomis and Chheuius 
abound in the tropics: the maculated set appear 
common to Asia and Africa, each country pos¬ 
sessing species almost exact representatives of 
each other. Chlaenius nepalensis approaches in 
form to Licinus; and although Oodes is widely 
dispersed over India, no Nepalese examples have 
yet come under my notice. Callistus occurs in 
the Mysore.— Hope. M. L. J.July 1840,^?. 116 

(3395) Dicoelidte .—Berninis is found on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, at Calcutta, and 
in Nepal: its allied genus, I.icinus, may be ex¬ 
pected to occur, as some Asiatic species have 
already been described. Panagaeus has its me¬ 
tropolis in Lidia.— Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, 
page llfi. 

(3396) Proceridee. —Amongthe Insects collect¬ 
ed by Dr. Wallicli, there were four or five spe¬ 
cies of true Carabus, only one of which I was 
euabled to describe. Several may occur in the 
colder mountain temperature, and it is probable 
they will resemble Siberian forms. Wherever the 
oak grows, there Calosoma will be found. Seven 
eastern species are known to me. C. indieum in¬ 
habits Nepal. If caterpillars are necessary to 
keep in check the luxuriance of tropical vegeta¬ 
tion, surely the Calosomata, are equally necessary 
to keep within bounds these Insects, which some¬ 
times destroy, in northern climes, nearly the 
foliage of the year.— Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, 
page 117. t 

Nebriadue ,—This family may be consi¬ 
dered as belonging to a Northern and Alpine 
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range. Should it occur in Nepal, it will be 
found at a considerable elevation, possibly amid 
the Himalayan snows. As to Elaphrus, I have, 
already stated an opinion that Catascopus re¬ 
presents it in India— Hope. M. £. J. July 1840, 
page 117. „ 

(3398) Bembidiidae and Trechidae .—Of the 
former family, several genera will no doubt even¬ 
tually be found in Nepal: a single species of 
Tachys is the only example I am able to record 
at present. Of t lie latter, Stenolophus' Acupal- 
pus and Tetragono lerus have occurred : the last 
of which may take the place of Bembidium - - 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, page 117. 

(3399) Dyticidae .—Aquatic Coleoptera are ap¬ 
parently not much influenced by climate: the 
temperature of water not varying like that of the 
earth or air, is t he reason we meet with the self¬ 
same species in the interior of India and the 
south of France.. Dyticus appears confined to 
Northern Europe or America, while Cibister is 
dispersed throughout the world. Eunectes and 
Hydaitcus belong to Nepal and India, and to the 
latter country we may add also the following 
genera, rh. Colymbetes, Laceophilu9, No torus, 
Hyphvdrus and Hvdroporus.— Rope. M. L. J. 
July 1849, page 117. 

(3100) Gryriuidue. —Many gigantic species of 
Gyrinidai abound in India. Diueutus nepalensis, 
polilus, and spinosus, have been found within 
the Himalayan districts.— Hope. M. Z. J. 184f, 
page 117- 

(3401) Rgdrophilidae. —Several genera of this 
family aie as widely distributed as the DiticuUe; 
and most of those found in India inhabit Nepal. 
— Hope. AT. L. J. July ISOi, page 117- 

(3402) Necrophaga. —Differing with most en¬ 
tomologists, I am inclined to believe that the 
carrion feeders abound more in warm countries 
than is generally believed. The religious preju¬ 
dices of the Indiaus not allowing them .to touch 
a dead body, may account for the few species 
which have hitherto readied Europe from the 
East. Necrophorus, Necrodes, Silpha, and Oice- 
optoma, are met with in India and Nepal. It is 
probable that Necrophorus is more peculiarly 
adapted to Northern climates, while the remain- 
ing genera affect those of tropical regions.— 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840,/. 118. 

(3403) Erotylidae.— Passing Nitidulid®, which 
have been captured in India, we arrive at En- 
g-idee and Erotylidie. In the former family, we 
find Triplax, Ips, and Dacne ; in the latter, Ero- 
tylus ; and next to this group. Languiria and 
Euinorphu9 should be placed ; genera abound¬ 
ing in species in Nepal and India.— Hope. M. L. 
J. July 1840, p. 118. 

(3404) Dermeetulae .—In General Hardwicke’s 
Collection, there is a Nepalese specimen of Der- 
mestes, similar in every respect to D. lardariui 
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of Europe : a second species is closely allied to 
IX vulpinus p( Africa. It is scarcely possible 
that either of them can have been imported into 
the Himalayas by'commerce. This genus, and 
its congeners, is apparently a predominant group 
throughout the world.— Hope. Al. L. J.July 
1840,/>. J18. 

(3405) llyrrhufae .—The foreign Helocerata 
require attentive examination. Among the draw¬ 
ings of the Nepal Collection, made purposely for 
General Hardwicke, two species of Anthrenus 
arc figured : tin y appear novel in form.— Hope. 
M.L. J. July 1840, p. 118. 

(3406) 11interidae .—This family abounds in 
India. I am acquainted with more than fifty 
species from the East : some of the Nepalese 
specimens are in too mutilated a state to describe. 
—Hope. M. L.V. July 1840,;,. 1 1 S. 

(3407) Luenmdae. —T formerly described six 
species from Nepal : two more from the Hima¬ 
layas are undescribed in Dr. Hoyle s Collection. 
In no country is there a greater admixture ot 
temperate and tropical forms than in India ; 
some of the Lueauidai resemble British spe¬ 
cies very closely, while others are the same, as 
those in Java* and Singapore. Forty species 
have been submitted to my inspection. Passali- 
dje are not equally abundant in the t)ld as in the 
New World.— Hope. M.l.J. duly 1840,;,. 11 S. 

(3408) Lamellicornen.— The celebrated Ateu- 
ehus JEgyptiorutn, or Sacred Beetle, lias al¬ 
most an exact representative in India. Gvmno- 
jileurus capicola, Hope, and a/.urens, Jab. both 
of them African species, are replaced in the Fast 
by G. sinnntns, Jab. and splendens, Hope. 
Sisyphus is met with in both hemispheres. 
Eplrinus is an African, as well as an oriental 
form. Several Indian Copridieresembletho.se 
of Egypt. Copris Midas of India and Nepal, 
exactly corresponds with C. Isidis ot Africa. 
C. Sabams and Pit heeius iippear common to both 
continents, and are equally abundant in (’ey lou ; 
and several smaller species of Copris. from the 
eastern part of Africa, if not the same, approach 
so closely to those of Western Asia, its to induce 
a belief that they arc the same Jnsects, only 
modified bv climate. Quids and Onitieellus have 
also several representatives in both regions, if not 
in some instances the self-same species. Ontho- 
pliagus abounds more in India than any other 
country ; some of them unrivalled in size, splen¬ 
dour, ‘and variety of form. More than 120 
oriental species may be seen in European cabinets 
five only now are described from Nepal ; double 
that number, however, are in too mutilated a 
state to be charaoteri/.ed. Pactolus of Nepal and 
India, is represented in Senegal by Harpax, Jab. 
Aphodius, compared with Onthophagus, as an 
Indian group, is quite insignificant; scarcely 
twenty species are recorded, including those of 
Manilla and the Eastern Isles : a nondescript 
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from Nepal will appear in the Appendix. < There 
was only a single specimen of Troxiin Gener¬ 
al Hardwicke’s collection.-— M. L. x J, JtUy 
1840, p. 119. . - . .. 

(3409) Guotmpidac .—Geotrupes has been de¬ 
nied by Latreille to exist in India ; the Baron 
<Je Jena also makes no mentiohof fiby Eastern 
species from that couutry in his last catalogue. 
Two species are in my recollection ; one from 
Delhi, and a second from Japan ; a third also, 
unique, is among l)r. Hoyle's Insects from the 
Himalayas. It is probable that this genus; when 
found in India, appears on mountains at a con¬ 
siderable elevation : the species also may be the 
common food of the Shrikes of that country, as 
they are in Europe, should those birds be found 
there. Orphans, Athvreus, and llybosorus, occur 
in itidia. Bolboceas appears iu some measure 
to supply the plaee of Geotrupes, which last is 
not so important a group iu the East, as in a 
northern region.— Hope. M.L. J. July 1840, 
p. 1 19. 

(3410) Scarnbfpun. —Under this term, the gi¬ 
gantic and most remarkable Insects of the Old 
World are ranged. Four species, allied to S. 
Atlas, Jab. are indigenous to Nepal, a convin¬ 
cing proof that equatorial forms extend beyondtlm 
tropics, and that they are found in much colder 
temperature than is generally believed. Them 
are several genera of Senrabmid®, besides Oryc- 
tes, found on the Himalayas, as yet uucharac- 
terized; some of them approaching African 
types.— Hope- M. L. J. July 1840, p. 120. 

(3 411) M i‘lolonthidfP. —Some of the Melolon- 
tlue of Nepal are closely allied to the British M. 
vulgaris ; others again, with the margins of the 
thorax serrated, evince their affinity to tropical 
species. Geniates, Apogonia, &«. are common 
to the Himalayas, the whole continent of India, 
and the Southern Isles.— Hope. M. L. J. July 
1840 . 120 . 

(3112) Mimelceand KurMorn. —These genera 
appear peculiar to the East; iu a monograph, 
read before the Entomological Society, there are 
thirteen Mime!® described ; several from Nepal. 
Euelilora appears wherever Mimela ranges, and 
is more abundant in speeies.— Hope. M. L. J. 
July 1840, p. 120. 

(3413) PopilHa .—This genus appears nearly 
equally abundant in Asia and Africa, and is 
common to the Old and New World. Fourteen 
speeies have been collected in Nepal. The fol¬ 
lowing genera of Mclolonthidae, also, viz. Ano- 
mala, Hoplia, Apogonia, and Adoretus, occur iu 
the same territories.— M.L.J. July 1840, p. 120. 

(3414) Triekiidac. —A canthurus, Trichins, and 
Picronoeephalus, inhabit the Himalayas. The 
first of these forms approaches our European 
type, the latter is the representative in India of 
what Goliathus is iu Africa, and Incas in Sou- 
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them Anwrica. Goliath® is a conspicuous 
familv, aud mav justly be ranked among the 
most extraordinary forms of the Insect world.— 
M. L. J. July 1810, P . 120. 

(3415) Cetonimlae .—Although I described 
seventeen species from Nepal, Dr. Hoyle’s col¬ 
lection appear* to contain at least six move, 
entirely new. Caropsiura xanthorhina, Hope, is 
represented in Africa by Cetonia scutellata, Jab. 
C. cornutn, Jab. is found in Africa, as well n3 
Asia. I am acquainted with more than 111 
species from India, and from this surprising 
number still likely to be greatly increased, it is 
evident that the metropolis of Cetoniad® is situ¬ 
ated in the tropical regions.— ALL. J. July 
1840, p. 120. 

(3416) Buprestidae. —Of this superb and ex¬ 
tensive family, comprising at present more than 
one thousand species, existing in the cabinets of 
Europe, the most magnificent inhabit India; 
the splendid Sternocera and giant Catoxantha 
range the Equator and the Tropics. Ninety 
species belong to the continent of India, many to 
Nepal, the isles of Java and Sumatra: among 
them arc forms of temperate as well as of nor¬ 
thern climes.— hope. Ai. L. J. July 1840, p. 
121 . 

(3417) Elateridae .—This family presents us 
with types of form belonging both to the tropical 
and temperate regions: the former, however, are 
few in number, when compared with the latter. 
Several of the Nepalese Elateridm resemble 
British species, some so closely as to induce one 
to imagine that difference of climate is the cause 
of variety of the species. Elater murinus, Jab. 
of England, is well represented in Nepal by El¬ 
ater cmnosus, Hope; and various species, which 
in Europe frequent the oak, alder, and willow, 
have Nepalese species nearly resembling them, 
and we have stated that there is a correspondence 
of vegetation between Europe and the Himalayas. 
—Hope. M. L. J. July 1840,;;. 121. 

(3418) J.ampyridue .—Passing the Cebrionid®, 
few examples of which occur in India, we arrive 
at the Lumpy rid®; and justly may the East boast, 
of its numerous and fine species, unsurpassed 
probably by those of South America. The warm 
damp of the jungle is peculiarly adapted to the 
habits of this family. Lvcus and Omalysus, as 
well as Lnuipyris, abound in the Himalayan 
range.— Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 121. 

(3419) Malacodermata .—By some writers, the 
families composing this group are considered rare 
within the Tropics, and they certainly are more 
abundant in Nepal than Central India; and yet 
they, are not of rare occurrence. Amsetelus, 
Hope, appears to be peculiar to the East. Seve¬ 
ral species of Malachius and Melyris enjoy an 
Asiatic and African clime.— Hope. M. L. J. July 
1840, p.121. 
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(3420) Cleridae. —By the family Cleridae, 
abounding in the East, we arrive at, the Ptinidai; 
they, the latter probably, exist in Nepal; none, 
however, 1 believe, have yet been discovered in 
India, the nearest locality where they are found be¬ 
ing the Mauritius. The Bostriehid® are, however, 
abundant, and it is not unlikely that the Paus- 
sid® commence where the Ptiwid® terminate.— 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 121. 

(3421) Curculionidae.— Without entering at 
large into the geographical range of the nu¬ 
merous geuera of this family, I briefly state, 
that Nepal contains many tropical forms, ns well 
as others, which are peculiar to temperate climes, 
some of them extending from the Himalayas, 
even to New' Holland, particularly Sipalus.— 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840,/?. 122. 

(3422) Priomlae. —By the Cucnjidm (com¬ 
mon to India and Nepal) w'e arrive at, the Lou- 
gicornes. I’rionus loves the torrid aud tropical 
zones : some of the Himalayan species indicate 
an alliance to European types.— Hope. M. L. J. 
July 1840, pa ye 122. 

(3423) Lamiadae. —The largest, ns well as the 
most, beautiful species of this family, are found 
in Nepal. Lamia Koylii, Hope, is unrivalled in 
size; and L. Wallichii surpasses all others in 
beauty and colouring ; it is fouud iu Nepal, Ja¬ 
pan, at Singapore, and the Isle of Java. (Jerara- 
byx, Callidium, Clytus, and Saperda, are pre¬ 
dominant groups, and are found in all countries 
and climates. Many Nepalese species exactly 
represent our European types.— Hope. M. L. J. 
July 1810, page 122. 

(3424) Suyridae. —Omitting Lepturid®, con¬ 
fined almost entirely to Northern Europe aud 
America, we arrive at Sagridaj. Donneia occurs 
in Java, aud we may expect to meet with it in 
Nepal, and other parts of India ; if not, it is pro¬ 
bable. that Sngra takes the place which Donacin 
docs in northern regions. Several species of 
this genus arc found on the Nympheac®. I am 
doubtful if Sagra attaches itself to peculiar water- 
plants, or frequents the same as the former ge¬ 
nus. Megalopus is found in Nepal, in Africa, 
as well as South America. Crioeeris also ap¬ 
pears to be a predominant group, while Adorium 
is confined more to Asia than Africa.— Hope. M. 
L. J. July 1840, page 122. 

(3425) Ctallerncidae. —Galleruea and Auclte- 
nia abound in Nepal. Hal tic® are found through¬ 
out the world, and are intended probably to keep 
in check particular vegetation. In Europe, the 
genera Brussicn and Sinapis almost annually 
suffer from their depredations; they appear to 
abound more in lijjht and sandy soils ; mid 
where lime is used instead of animal manure, 
the crops are less attacked.—-27ope. M.L.J. July 
1840, page 122. 

(3426) Chrysomelidae. —Many of the Nepa- 
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lfise species resemble those of Siberia; others ap¬ 
proximate closely to our European forms, so 
much so, that in many instances they appear like 
one and the self-same Insect; anti if not the 
same, they are certainly similar representatives 
of their respective countries, and probably fulfil 
the same offices and functions. Podonna and 
Phyllocharis seem peculiar to Asia and New Hol¬ 
land.— Hope. M. L. /. July 1840, p. 123. 

(3027) Eumolpidae.— The Eumolpidseof In¬ 
dia aie not surpassed in beauty or splendour by 
those of South America ; they seldom, however, 
equal the latter in size. Clythra and Crypto- 
cephalus occur in the East, both of them abound¬ 
ing more in temperate than tropical countries ; in 
Dr. Hoyle’s collection there are found several unde- 
scvibed species from the Himalayas.— Hope. M. 
L.J. July 1840, p. 123. 

(3428) Cassidulae .—About fifty species of In¬ 
dian Cassida have come under my notice ; some 
of the Napalese species resemble English spe¬ 
cimens, and may be parasitic on the thistles, as 
they are there.— Hope. M. L. J. July 1S40, 
puye 123. 

(3429) Coccinellidac. —Although 1 described 
twenty new species from General Jlardwicke’s 
collection of Nepal Insects, I find five others un¬ 
described in Dr. Boyle’s collection from the 
Himalayas. Coccinella 7-puncala, Fab., appears 
common to Europe and Asia ; at least the speci¬ 
mens agree so exactly in every respect, that after 
a very accurate examination, no important differ¬ 
ence can be found ; and believing them to be the 
same, I still cannot imagine that they have been 
imported into India by commerce. Endomycluis 
may eventually be expected to occur in Nepal.— 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 123. 

(3430) Hispidae.— -Hispaerinacea is abundant 
in Nepal; and two uiulescribed species are in 
Dr. Hoyle’s collection from the same country.— 
Hope. AI. L. J. July 1840, p. 123. 

(3431) Tenebrionidae. —The transition from 
Hispid® to the present family by means of Sarro- 
trium is rendered easy. Hegeter and Tagenia, 
common to India, appear to follow in successive 
order. Both Upis and Tenebris are found in 
the Himalayas, and am abundant in the Tropics. 
—Hope. M. L J- July 1840, p. 123. 

(3432) Pimeliariae .—Pimelia has not yet been 
described as existing in India ; last year I received 
two species from the vicinity of Poona. Sepidiutn, 
Blaps, Eurynotus, ami Opatrum, occur in the 
East ; the first prefers the Southern Tropic ; 
the two next appear at Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Nepal; arid the last is widely dispersed through¬ 
out the East. Passing Diaperitl® and Cossyphus. 
both of them common to Asia and Africa, we 
next meet with Cistela and Lagria : the latter 
apparently a predominant group. Pyrochroa, also, 
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has been discovered in Java.— Hope. M. L. J. 
July 1840, p. 12*4, • 

(3438) Helopidae. -—This family is the grand 
receptacle for the various forms of Heteromera. 
Among the Indian genera we find Amarygmus, 
Cnodulon, and Platycrepis, with several true 
Helopid®, rivalling in'splendour and feaagnitude 
those of the South American Continent. — Hope. 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 124. 

(3434) Mordellidae. —Most of these Insect* 
are parasitics of the Hymenoptera, and abound 
in tropical climates. Their office is probably to 
keep in check, and prevent the too rapid increase 
of Vcspid® and Bombidae : they are common to 
the Old and New World.— Hope. M. L. J. July 
1840, p. 124. 

(3435) Cantharidae. —The geographical distri¬ 
bution of this family is particularly interesting 
as it contains those Insects which are used in 
Mi dieme, and denominated Blister Flies. Lyttn 
gigas, Fab., is found abundantly in India, and 
also in Senegal;. and there is little doubt that 
several species of Mylabris will be found com¬ 
mon to both continents. These vesicatory 
Insects of the Old World are replaced in the 
New by the genus Tetranyx. — Hope. M. L. J. 
July I 840, p. 124. 

(3436) Stuphilinidne .—By the families Notoxi- 
dae and Scydmsenidai, we arrive at the Pselnphi- 
dae, and afterwards at the Brachelytra, which 
terminate the Coleoptera. Antliilep’hila and No- 
toxns occur in Nepal, and Scydimen us in Java ; 
while various other genera of Staphilinid® are 
widely, dispersed throughout the East. — Hope. 
M. Tj. J. July 18 10, p 124. 

(3137) On the Remaining Orders. —Having 
entered fully into the consideration of Eastern 
Coleoptera, it i3 not my intention at present to 
go into lengthened details of the remaining 
Orders. It is sufficient to state, that in all of 
them there will be found similar and correspond¬ 
ing characters as in the Coleoptera. With regard 
to identity of species, I cannot help remarking, 
that of Lepidoptera, there appear to be a much 
greater number of species, widely disseminated 
throughout the world, than of any other order, 
lu Asia and Europe we meet witli Papilio Macha- 
on, Goneptervx Bhamni; with some species of Co- 
lias and Pontia, with Vanessa Atlanta, and Cyn¬ 
thia Cardui; and to these might be added, several 
identical Sphingid®, particularly Acherontia, At- 
ropos, Deilephila, Celerio, and Spynx. Among 
the Noctuid®, Geometrid®, Tortricid®, and Ti* 
neidee, many species will also be found inhabitants 
of both continents. In the Orthoptera, some Gryl- 
lid® are common to countries remotely sitnated, 
whicli may partly be acoounted for by the migra¬ 
tory habits of these Insects; and the same remarks 
may be applied to the Sphingidse. Among the 
Blattidie, several tropical species range widely ; 
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sonpte of them have become naturalised even in a 
northern climate; and it is no uncommon occur- 
pence to find Indian, Brazilian, and New Holland, 
species in a high, state of. perfection alive in the 
houses of London ; and among the Eastern Neu- 
roptora, ihere occur various Libellulin® and He- 
merobeuUK, closely resembling English species. 
Among the Hymenoptera, may be noticed the 
universal ranger, Evaaia appendigaster, ever at¬ 
tendant on Blatta ; some Icheumonid®, Crabro- 
nidac, A pulse, and Vespidm, all of them present¬ 
ing identical species with those of Great 
Britain In referring to the Diptera, I need 
only mention the wide range of the Orange Fly, 
the same in England, India, and America ; the 
Gnats and Mosquitoes, common to the four 
quarters of the glebe, alike the pest of the In¬ 
dian and Laplander ; alid, lastly, various species 
of Musca, as widely dispersed as* the half-domes 
tieated sparrow of Great Britain. Pass tig by 
the Aptera, and the various parasites of birds, 
quadrupeds, and of man himself, we shall find 
also among the llemiptera, several identical 
species of Pentatoma, Ueduvius, Tetvra, besides 
Ciuies lectularius the scourge of all countries and 
climates. It does appear, then, from the above 
analysis, that Asia and Europe have many In¬ 
sects in common, and probably other parts of 
the world will eventually be found to present not 
only similar genera and representatives, but also 
the same identical species, subject to the modifi¬ 
cations of climate, and other external circum¬ 
stances— Hope.. M L. J. July 1840, p. 125. 

( 3438 ) Character of Himalayan Entomology 
-—The character of Himalayan Entomology is two¬ 
fold, Asiatic and European; and the interming¬ 
ling of forms of temperate and tropical climes is 
one of its most distinguishing peculiarities. In 
its valleys (probably influenced by the heat and 
moisture of the jungle) southern forms pre¬ 
dominate over northern; and it is not unlike¬ 
ly, that to the uninterrupted belts of jungle 
stretching along the mountain ranges, we may 
partly trace several tropical phytyvorous genera 
lar beyond their apparent natural limits. Some 
carnivorous Insects are also found ranging far 
to the north in the Himalayas ; an example 
of which is Anthia 6-guttata, a well-known 
native of the Tropics : the specimens, however, 
are mere dwarfs, compared with those of Peninsu¬ 
lar India, a fact which may be regarded as a 
proof, that Anthia has here reached its extreme 
limits, and consequently will soon disappear (as 
is the case) and be represented by another type, 
fulfilling the same functions, only under a differ- 
^aco of form. The following genera of Himala¬ 
yan Bisects, selected from many other?, will 
evince their tropical relationship. Among the 
l*^®ndeli(l8a, C!olliuris appears; among Hie Cara- 
“das, we find Desera, Qmphra, and Cyclosomus ; 
among the Lamellioornes, Euchlora, Mimela, and 
Dicronocephalus; and to these may be added, 
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Anisotelus belonging to Teleplioridce, and Po- 
dontia and Pbyllocharis to the Chrysomelkla*: 
all of them attachedto warm countries,and some, 
indeed, are seldom found but within the Torrid 
Zone. It is needless to estate many genera from 
the Himalayas evincing a« affinity to European 
types ; I may here add, that various Himalayan 
genera cloaeiy approximate Siberian forms, • and 
that some of the speoies described by. Dr. Gibler 
from the Altaic chain of mountains, particularly 
some Ohrysomelidaj, 1 believe to be indigenous 
in both regions. Some few, however, are worth 
noticing, such as Broschus and true Cayabus, Geo- 
t upes and Pimelia; the two last have been declar¬ 
ed by high authority never to be found iu India. 
Regarding identity of Insects occu ring iu the 
Himalayas, ns well as in Europe, there are seve¬ 
ral species of the following genera of Celeop- 
tera, namely, Elater, Melontha, Chrysomela, 
Cassidn, and Coccinella, which I cannot help 
thinking are the same as those of Eugland; 
particularly as the vegetation of the two countries 
greatly coincide, for in very many cases, gene¬ 
ra, and in some instances the self-same species of 
plants have been recognized. Among the carni¬ 
vorous Insects, I believe that Dermestes lnrdari- 
us, and vulpinus, Corynetcs violaceus, and rufi- 
pes, and some ot the Staphilinidae, are essential¬ 
ly the same in Europe and the Himalayas. Of 
Lepidoptera, I figure Papilio Machaon, because 
it is evidently the same as what we meet with iu 
England ; the same remark will apply to Vanessa 
Atalanta, and Cynthia Cardui. The French en¬ 
tomologists are inclined to regard the Insects of 
widely separated countries as distinct species; I 
wish to esteem them as varieties, and I cannot 
help thinking, that as identity of Plants has been 
satisfactorily proved by Dr. ltoyle, so also we 
may believe in the identity of Insects in regions 
widely removed from each other. At any rate, 
should these varieties eventually prove distinct 
(which may be ascertained, I think, in the Lepi¬ 
doptera order, when we become better acquainted 
with the oval, larval, and chrysnlidous stages), yet 
the difference will ever be so slight, that we can¬ 
not separate or distinguish them in the image state 
with any degree of certainty. But whether they 
be accounted species, or only varieties, we see 
the grand object of their creation, iu their fitness 
for performing certain functions which are as¬ 
signed them ; one of these is, to k< ep in oheck 
tlie luxuriance of vegetation and to restrain it 
within due limits; another may be, that these 
puny agents may fecundate the flowers, by carry¬ 
ing the fertilizing pollen from tree to trep, and 
thus be the means, in one case, of promoting 
vegetation, as in another they are the agents of 
its destruction.— Hope. M. L. J, July 1840, 
page 12.7. 

(3439) Entomological character of India .— 
From -the foregoing Analysis, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in asserting that the pervading character of 
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Indian Entomology is miifonility. It is tme 
that we meet with numerous genera, both of 
tropical and temperate dimes, associated to¬ 
gether ; the former more abundant, the latter 
less frequent (as we might naturally expect) than 
in the Himalayas. There is, however, a greater 
intermingling of forms than at first sight would 
he readily imagined ; but when we take into our 
consideration, that many of the species resembling 
those of Europe may have been captured on 
the mountain ranges, at a considerable elevation 
we may partly account for it,. This attempted 
explanation, however, is not always available or 
satisfactory; for in the heated* valleys of the 
East, we find many European types and species, 
in numbers sufficient to excite our astonishment. 
It will appear, then, that many species taken in 
temperate and northern (dimes, are not confined 
to them, and that the range they enjoy is very 
considerable, extending not only over the Old 
World, but also to the New. As we advance 
from the Poles to the Equator, vegetation is 
more luxuriant, in proportion as heat increases, 
and the quantity of work assigned to Insect 
races is proportionately increased. Is it. not 
natural to imagine that the functions performed 
by them in a colder climate, would in a warmer 
one require increased exertion and capabilities ? 
It does not follow, because we find new types of 
form iu tropical countries, and new genera of 
superior bulk and power, and more abundant in 
individuals, that therefore they necessarily replace 
the old ones, and arc to perform the duties pe¬ 
culiar to both regions ; both may live and thrive 
together, and abound in the same countries, and 
will eventually be found to do so. When the 
genera of temperate climes appear within the 
Tropics, I see no reason why they may not have 
the same functions assigned them there, as in 
colder latitudes ; but when we find new types of 
form, und a more powerful organization, with 
the size of the Insects greatly increased (as 
is the case in tropical regions), does it not al¬ 
most uaturally follow that they are iutended sole¬ 
ly for those regions, and for the increase of work 
they are there destined to perform ? To return, 
however, to the subject of uniformity of entomo¬ 
logical character throughout the Peninsula nud 
the East, I think it probable that it is in a great 
measure to be accounted for by the general uni¬ 
formity of its temperature, vegetation, and soil. 
Tliere may, indeed, be other causes, which parti¬ 
cularly iiffinence it, but these may be esteemed 
the most essential. When we look to the range 
which genera here enjoy, it is very considerable : 
in part of the Himalayas, at the extreme southern 
points of India, in the West, and even in its 
Eastern Isles, there is one pervading character, 
evincing every where the prevalence of tropical 
genera. To speak more specifically, in Nepal 
and the southernmost extremity of the Mysore, 
and in Ceylon, at Bombay, and at Madras, at 
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Calcutta and Singapore, in Japan and Java, with 
the rest of the Polynesian Isles, the majority of 
the same types abound ; and what is of mow 
consequence, a great majority of the same species 
also occur in most of the above-mentioned re¬ 
gions. Having noticed the intermingling of ge¬ 
nera belonging to Europe and Asia, we may pro¬ 
bably find a slight accordance elsewhere. Now, 
if we turn our eves to Africa, we shall tliere find 
a considerable similarity iu the entomology of 
this quarter of the globe with that of Asia ; and 
this resemblance between the two countries will 
be readily seen bv the short annexed list of some 
of the more particular genera, which are com¬ 
mon to both of them. Among the Carabida: 
occur Anthia, Orthogonius, Trigonodactyla, and 
Siagona. Among the Lainellicornes, Epiriuus 
and Popillia, the conical Buprestidie and the ex¬ 
traordinary Panssidte, which last are chiefly found 
only in these regions ; and to these may be add¬ 
ed, as well as many more, the genera Melyris, 
Megalopus, Sagra, and Adorium ; Dotylus, 
among the Myinenoptera, and Diopsis among the 
Dipl era. Passing from genera to species, we 
shall find that precisely the same occur in both 
continents ; among t he most conspicuous, T shall 
mention but a few. nainelv, Copris Midas, 8a- 
bicus, and l’itheciiis, Cetonia cornuta, and Lytta 
gigas. Even supposing that no identical spe¬ 
cies occurred, which were common to Asia, 
and Africa, vet we could not help observing the 
very remarkable similarity in the representa¬ 
tives of each ; one example of which is, Ateu- 
chus sanctus, which very closely resembles the 
celebrated Sacred Beetle of the Egyptians, the 
object of their worship, by some regarded as an 
emblem of fertility, but 1 think more proba¬ 
bly that of eternity. Before concluding my 
remarks on the similarity of Insects found in 
Asia and Africa, I cannot help expressing a 
wish that some individual may be induced to de- 
velope the character of the entomology of these gi¬ 
gantic regions more thoroughly than has yet been 
attempted ; as there is an ample field for research 
and speculation. We shall feel much indebted 
to him, if he will explain how the Copridie were 
transported from one country to another, and 
how they reached the island of Ceylon ; how also 
Cetonia cornuta, which is taken on the banks of 
the Gambia, became an inhabitant of India. 
Lytta gigas may have travelled by land, and 
perhaps the Copridse following the track and 
droppings of the camel, may have pursued the 
same route. Let him describe the sands of the 
desert and those in the vicinity of the Indus, 
give us a comparative Fauna of the Ganges and 
the Nile, record the varieties of temperature, the 
character of vegetation, and the genera peculiar 
to the different soils. Let him do this, following 
the steps of the celebrated Forskahl, and he indeed 
will advance the objects of science, deserve the 
tlmnks of the present generation, and command 
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the respect of posterity. % pursuing the course 
r ecommended by Mr. Hope, a naturalist would 
be enabled, not only to display the connection 
between soil, temperature, and vegetation, as 
well as the animal forms which the latter sup¬ 
ports, but also prove the advantages of, studying 
the natural%cieaces in connection with each other, 
and be enabled to explain something of the laws 
which influence the geographical distribution of 
plants and animals.— J. F. JR. — Hope. M. L. J. 
July 1840, p. 129. 

(3440) ORDER DERMAPTERA, Leach 
Family Forficulid<e- 
Forficula Macbopyga, Westw. 

Piceo-nigra, punctata, nbdomitie mneo sub- 
micante, marginibus thoracis, tegminibusque ru 
fescentibus, forcipe ($ ) longissimo valde curvato, 
et gracili; ( 9) fere recto tenuissimo. 

Long. Corp. (forcipe excluso) $ lin. 6 9 lin. 5. 

Ad genus Forficulam (stricte sic dictum Ser- 
villeo) appertinet, statura fere Forficula? auricu- 
lariae et paullo robustior, caput nigrum puneta- 
tum, impressionibus duabus anticis inter oonlos. 
Antenme 9 (6 mutilate-) 13-articulata.* graciles 
rufescentes, articulis bassalibus obscurioribus.— 
Prothorax planus antice vix emarginatus, lateri- 
bus antice rectis, postice rotundatis, niger punc • 
tatus, margine tenui rufescenti; foveolis duabus 
rotundatis, antice impressus .—Tegmiita piceo- 
rufescentia, punctata, portio alarum detecta con- 
color. Abdomen nigro-picum punctatum neueo 
submicans; segmento penultimo lateraliter et an- 
gulariter producto (£ ) aut simplici ( 9 ).Forceps 
(<$) niger valdc elongates, gracilis ad basin, 
valde externc curvatus,in medio,dentibus duobus 
parvis internis instructus, apice sursum et cx- 
lerius producto, acuto (9) "elongates multo 
gracilior, rufescens fere rectus et inermis.— 
Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 130 . 
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yellow powder, whilst the black lunules of the 
posterior wings are not nearly so much powder¬ 
ed with blue bloom, wa in tfle -ordinary English 
specimens.— Westwood. Hope. M. L. J. July 
1340, p. 130. ' ^ 

Fam. NyMPHALIDjE. 

Paphia Parakekta, Horsfield. Lepidopt. Ja- 
vanica. 

. P a ph- alis anticis ad apieeiri acutis, pos- 
ticis subcaudatis; anticis supra ad basin caeruleis, 
fascia obliqua lata fulva in medio, apieeque mgro; 
inaculisque duabus parvis nlbis (una discoidali, 
altera apicali) ornatis; posticis caeruleis. 

Hie preceding characters, drawn from the upper 
surface of the wings of this remarkable butterfly, 
suffice for its determination until the publication 
ot Dr. Ilorsfield’s description. The under sur¬ 
face of the wings are, however, much more re¬ 
markable, bearing a most striking resemblance 
to a pale dried leaf; the deception being much 
increased by the form of the wings, when brought 
in contact by the Insect, whilst sitting upon a 
flower in the sun-shine, the short caudal appen¬ 
dages giving rise to the idea of the stalk of the 
leaf, thus completing the delusion.— Westwood. 
Hope. M. L.J. July 1840, page 131. 


? Fam Zygjf.njii.e ? 


(3441) ORDER LEP1DOPTERA, Link. 

BKJRNA. Family Papilionid.e. 
Fapilio Machaon, Linn. 

This handsome butterfly, like Vancsste Antiopa, 
and Atalanta, Cynthia Cardui, and some others, 
affords an instance of wide geographical range, 
[Messrs. Godart and Latreillc,in the Encyclopedic 
Methodique (Vol. IX., Art. Papillon) state, that 
Pap. Machaon is found in Syria and Egypt] 
rather than of representative structure, since 
the individual figured cannot be regarded as 
specifically distinct from the European specimens, 
which differ amongst themselves in various slight 
particulars, as theaize of the dark bars, and spots, 
&c. It may, however, be noticed, that the spe¬ 
cimen figured has the small oval black spot near 
the extremity of the anterior wiugs almost en¬ 
tirely isolated, the large basal black portion of, 
the-same wings is very - strongly covered with 
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Genus Campylotes, Westw. 

Genus anomalum Heleonae ot Anthonoyzm &w. 
Gymnauto ccneque Gner, affine, aim obionga-. 
subovnles, integrre, nervis npicalilms valde curva- 
tis, nnticne cellula discoidali clausa nervos duos 
postice eraittens, quorum exterior trifurcatis, 
postiem etiam cellula discoidali clausa, nervo re* 
currente intermedio bifurcato. Corpus parvum 
abdomine gracili, pone alas hand prof on so. Cnpu. 
parvum. Ocelli 2. Antennae graciles biramosirt 
Palpi brevissimi supra haud discernendi, rnaxilla- 
elongate spirales. 

Campylotes htstrionicus, Westw. /Eneus, 
alis ad costam rufo—-, interne flavo-lineatis, 
inaculisque apicalibus albis. Long Corp. 
lin. 11. Expans. alar. unc. 3. Habitat ia 
Nepalia. Ilardwicke ; in Montibus Ilimalayanis, 
Hoyle, Corpus nigro-aeneum, palagris inaculis¬ 
que abdominalibus lateralibus flavis. Aim antiem 
aneae costa, fasciisque duabus discoidalibus mfis, 
fasciisque tribus internis per totam longitudineni 
alarum currentibns flavis ; maculis 8 vel 9 (spa- 
tium inter nervos apicales occupantibus) albis 
Ala? posticae, similiter colorate, at maculae ter¬ 
minates flavo ornantur. This remarkable Insect 
appears to be the extreme type of a very numer¬ 
ous Indian group of lepidoptera, to which be¬ 
long the species named Capys pectinieornis, 
Thallo, and Rhodope. It is impossible to decide 
upon their real affinities, until We obtain a know¬ 
ledge of the metamorphoses of some of the spe¬ 
cies.— Westwood. M. L, J. July 1840, page 131 . 
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(3448) ORDER ORTHOPTERA. Fam. Man* 

TID-E. 

Mantis Roylii, Hope, MSS; 

(8443) ORDER HYMENOPTERA. Section 
Pupivora. 

Fam. Chalcidid.*. 

Dirhinos Himalayanus, Westw. 

Niger, pedibus 4 anterioribns, tarsisgue pos- 
ticis rufescentibus. Capite obtuse bicomuto. 
Habitat in Himalaya. Long.corp. lin. 2. Exp. 
alar. lin. 3. 

Caput nigrum punctatum, antice obtuse bicor- 
nutum antennarum articulo primo nigro (arti- 
Liulis reliquis deteritis) .Thorax fortiter punctatua; 
metathorace 4 lineato et ad latera,angulariter pro- 
iucto. Abdomen breve depressum thoracis la- 
itudine. Pedes 4 anteriores rufuscentes, 2 
postid, nigri, tarsis solummodo rufescentibus. 

Obs. In hac specie partes oris valde elongatae, 
labro oblongo-ovali ciliato, mandibulis inter se 
similibus, gracilibus, sub apice dente interno 
anico armatis.— Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, 
page 138. 

(3444) ORDER IIETEROPTERA. Section 
Longilabres. 

Fam. Scutelleuidje. 

Sctjtellera Pulchella, Hope, MSS. 

Caeruleo-nigra vel-aeneo, nitida protlioracis 
iisco antice, et margine postico eenco vel cupreo 
incto, scutello aureo viridique intenti, fascia 
:ransversa basali, alteraque centrali obliqua, (in 
medio interrupts) et maculis tribus rotundatis 
'postice et in triangulum positis) caeruleo-nigris. 

Statura fere Scutellerae raaursc at paullo 
minor, scutelloque abdomen omnino obtegenti. 
Scutellerae Stocked affinis at robustior. Antennae 
irticulis duobus basalibus brevibus equalibus. 
Stio. 8do. fere duplo longiori, ultimo omnium 
.ongissimo. Long. corp.. lin. 6. lat. lin. 3.— West- 
cood. M. L. J. July DB40, page 132. 

Fam. Pmntatomid.*. 

HeGARHYNCHUS Tr»8 VBR8ALIS, Westw. 

Fusco-niger, capit«jacut6 bicornuto, angulis- 
jue anticis thoracis ante antice productis, pro- 
horace et scutello trai»erse striatis, parte cori- 
icea hemelytrorum nigp, tenuissime punctata, 
nembrana apicali albida»ntennae et pedes nigri 
Long. con), lin. 7£. Irak bo* 3£.— Wtestwood, 
if. L. J. July 1340,jwp<«i2. 

(3443) ORDER HOmS^TERA. Section 
Saltatoha. 

Fam. AcAnftoJs. 

Cicada Sclphurea, Hope, ^SS^, 

Nigra, capite thoraceque sulphureo maculatis, 
ilarum dlmidio basali sulphureo, parte anticarum 
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sulphurea, fascia obliqua nigricanti difjaa, aphsi- 
buaqoe fuscescentibus. Long corp, uno,l^. 
Expans, alar, vsa.a.&^.^—Jf'estw&od. 2d. L. J. t J<uly 
1840 ,page 488# i s 

Affinis Cicadae maculat*. Caput tftgrwm orMtu 
interno ocalorum sulphureo; thorax niger ma¬ 
culis 8 sulptaureis abdomen nigrum •se^TOCntorum 
marginibus pallidis. Alse anticee costa sulphu¬ 
rea, maculaque ovali maxima (pills quam dirai- 
dium basale alarum occupante) sulphurea fascia 
obliqua tenui nigra interne dentata divisa; apice 
fusco nervis nigris Alee posticce ad basin sulphu- 
reae, ad apicem fuscae nervis nigris ; pedes nigri. 
— Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 133. 

(3446) ORDER DIPTERA. Section 
Pcpipara. 

Fam. Hippoboscid^e. 

Hippobosca Maculata. 

Tborace fusco, flavo variegato, scutello nigri- 
canti, maculis tribus flavis, media majori, femori- 
bus tibiisque posticis ad apicem fuscis. 

Hippobosca equina; “ ex India orientali 
paullo major, thoraceque magis albo variegato, 
at vix distincta.” Fab. Syst. Anti. p. 338. 

Hippobosca mnculata, Leach, “ on the ge¬ 
nera and species of Eproboscidfeous Insects.’* 
Wernerian Trans, vol. ii. p. 549. Long, 

corp. lin. 4 Expans. alar. lin. 8}. Caput 
flavum, oculis fulvis, linea longitudinali inter 
oculos fusca. Proboscis nigra. Thorax lbscus, 
macula magna ad angulos anticos flavescenti 
in medio fusca ; fascia parva centrali lunulisque 
duabiis in medio conjunctis posticis flaves- 
centibus, scutello nigricante maculis tribus flavis 
media majori. Abdomen fuscum, punctatum, 
marginibus rufescentibus. Pedes fulvescentes 
tarsis omnibus femoribus tibiisque posticis ad 
apicem fuscis.— Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, 
p. 133. »„ 

Fam. Nycteribid.*. 

Nvcteribia Roylii. 

Obscure nigra pedibus fuscescentibus elonga- 
tis, vix compressis, coxis anticis brevibus, abdo- 
mine ovalo, conico, depresso, 5-articulato, apice 
subtruncato, stylis duobus incurvis subtus ar- 
mato, capite compresso. Long. corp. lin. 1-$. 
Habitat in India Orentali. Nyct. Roylii. Westw. 
in Trans. Zool. Soc. 1. p. 290-5.— Westwood. 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 133. 

(3447) ORDER COLEOPTERA. 

Cetonia Roylii, Hope. 

Long. lin. 12. lat. lin, 6. Nigro-viridis tbo¬ 
race flavo marginato elytrisque quatuor maculis 
flavis notatis. Ciypeus quadmtus- Antennas 
nigrac. Caput quadratura punctatum. Thorax, 
cupreis marginibus extends elevatis, lineaque. 
flava utriaque externa, ..disco fortissime 
punetato. Scutellum magmim postioe decitdm. 
Elytra nigro*viresoentia maculis quatuor da vis 
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bwws fore rotundat® ad basin posi¬ 
ng binstf ali® reniformes 'ante apksetn locate. 

jjafnt, utero-maeum segmentis abdominis 
itrinque aurantiis.capillis obsitis pedibusqw don- 
^loribus . iln Mus.Dom. Boyle; in montibus 
Elimalay® captus cena— Westwood. U. L. J. 
Tuly 1840,*jw*« 134.. 

(3443) G«0TRUP®S OrIENTAXIS. 

Long. lin. 10. lat. lin. 6$. Yiolaceus thorace 
parsim punctulato, elytris striatopunctatis, pedi- 
ms supra nigri^, infra violaceia nitidis. Anten- 
ise pice® capitulo fuscanti, thorax violaceus 
oiigitudiflali Wit' punctorutn in medio posita, 
rariis aliis snarsim dispositis. Elytra striato 
mnctata striis quasi vermibus erosis. Corpus 
rifra violaceum nitidum, femoribus posticis uni- 
ipinosis, tibiis pilosis, tarsis chelisque piceis. 
Phis singular species approaches very closely to 
;ome of the British species, and is probably from 
i high elevation of the Himalayan mountains, 
h Mus. Dom. Boyle.— Westwood. M. L. J. July 
1840, page 134. 

(3449) Onthophagus Phan<eoides. 

Long, lin. A\. lat. lin. 4}. Niger obscurus, 
:lypeo cornu reflexo abrupte truncato, thorace 
diameoformi, postice lateribus in spinam obtusam 
>roductis, femoribus lutcis. Antennae piceae 
:apitulo fuscanti: clypeus hexagonus cornu re¬ 
fer so abrupte truncato, thorax fere qundratus: 
junctatissimus, punctulis erosis tuberculo antice, 
ossulaque postice in medio marginis impressa, 
tngulis posticis in spinas productis. Scutellum 
>arvum nitidum. Elytra striata. Corpus sup- 
us atruin nitidum punctatum. Pedes femori- 
>us luteis, tibiis tarsisque nigropiceis. 'Phis 
ingular insect will, at some future period, form 
he type of a new genus: in form it unites the 
South American Phanseus, and the widelv-dis- 

f ainated genus Onthophagus, — Westwood. M. 
J. July 1840, page 134. 

(3450) Lucanus Lunifer. 

Long. lin. 37. lat. lin. 10. vEneo-piceus, 
ireolo tomento nspersus, mandihulis exertis uni- 
lentatis, denticulisque minoribus instructis, apice 
ufurcatis. Clypeo deflexo lunifero, femoribus 
ustaneis. Hab. in Montibus Himalay®; in 
ktus. Dom. Boyle. This Insect appears to 
mite in itself the characters of the Asiatic and 
Europe species, the latter rather predominating 
iver the former: -it-is one of the finest forms of 
he Himalayan Fauna.— Westwood. M. L. J. 
r uly 1040, p. 135,. 

( 3451 ) Lajoa/Wai*i«ichii. 

Long, lin; 13. last* lin 5. Viridisericeus, an- 
ennis penicillafcis, elytris tribus fasciis nigris, 
>inisque penicillis omatis. Antennae corpore lon- 
[iores at wgrovirides, primo artioulo subpenieil- 
tribus sequeatibnsatris, penicillis magnis 
>ik>n*m< barbatis.et reliqUis pubescentibus, ultimo 
amen puboaocatia densiori tecto. Tlxorax viri- 
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dis, spinosus. Elytra ornata tribus fasciis vix 
suturara attingentiotfs, ttnain medio elytrorum, 
seeunda inter medibmet apicem, fertiaque binis 
penicillis dorsaHbns interrupts. Corpus subtus 
nigro-virens, sanguinea pubescentia aspersum. 
Segmenta quatuor abdominis sanguineo colore 
fucata, ultimum orane lantern vbride et nitidum. 
Pedes viridi-pubescentes, femoribus macula rttfa 
notatis tarsisque infra flavis. It is impossible to 
describe accurately the beauty pf this Insect; the 
sericeous covering, in different lights, imitating 
the various tints of opal, while the dark fescue 
flash with the iridescence of Labrador felspar.-— 
Westwood , M. L. J. July 1840, p. 135. 

(3452) POKTJS, Hope. 

Stentd.®, ML. 

Longipalpi, Lat. 

Corpus oblongum fere parallelum subdepres- 
sum. Caput mediocre oculis magnis lateralibus. 
Antenn® crass® articulis transversis. Mandibulse 
acut® dente iuteriori armat®. Labrum transver- 
sum integrum oiliatum. Maxill* elongate bilo- 
bat®. Palpi maxillares longitndrne mediocres arti- 
culo 3tio. longo clavato, ultimo minimo. Labium 
elongatum apice lanceolate, paraglossia lateralib¬ 
us. Palpi labiales breves, articulo ultimo parvo 
conico. Thorax fere circularis. Abdomen elong¬ 
atum marginatum. Pedes simplices. Tibi® cal- 
caribus binis armat®. Tarsis articulis simplicibus. 
Porus ochraceus. Long. lin. 4. lat. lin. f. Ely¬ 
tris punctatis antennis fuscis, mandibulisque ad 
apicem nigris, Hab. in Montibus Himalay®; in 
Mus. Dom. Boyle. This genus somewhat ap¬ 
proaches the European Ev®stbetus.— Westwood. 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 135. 

(3453) APHODIUS. 

Aphodius irregularis, Hope. 

Long. lin. 4. lat. lin. 2. Flavus thorace nigrp, 
elytris subaurantiis, fascia media maculis quatu¬ 
or nigris, pedibusque piceis. Antenn® piceo capi¬ 
tulo fusco. Caput angulis anticis oblique trun- 
catis. Thorax niger nitidus punctatus, angulis 
anterioribus flavis. Elytra fiava, sen subauran- 
tia, fascia media irregular! nigra, binis maculis 
humeralibus, binisque aliis fere ad spicem locatis 
concoloribus. Hab. in Montibus Himalay®; in 
Mus. Dora. Royle.— Westwood\ M. L. J. J uly 
1840,^.136. 

ANISOTELUS, Hope. 

(3454) Trlephorida. 

Antenn® articulo Imo. crasso, reliquis mnlto 
crassiori, 9-10 obeonices raagnitudine paululuat 
crescentibus ultimo majori.ovato hpice acuto. 
Mandibul® valde acut®. Mlaxill® membranaoe* 
lobo unico intus tomentoso. Palpi articulo I mo. 
!minimo. 2do. et quarto ®qnalibuS, ultimo sub- 
•securiforme. Men turn transversum, Labrum mem- 
branaceum fere rotundatnm. Palpi labiales brev¬ 
es, articulo ultimo majori securiforini. Caput 
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transversura oculis prominulis. Thorax, traps- 
v^rps latpjribus rotundatis, angplis posticia. anu- 
t*^, .ejevatis- Elytra sicut in Telejihoris,, in medio 
nonmlnl dilatata. Tarsi 5-articulati, articulo 
penultimo bilobato.— JP’esttoood. M. L. J. July 
1840, p. 136. 

(3455) Ani&otelus Bimaculatus, Hope. 

Long. Km. 4£., lat. lin. 2. Lividus, elytris 2- 
maculatis. Antennae articulo primo testaceo, re- 
liquis fuscis. Thorax rufo-testaceus nitidus, 1 ely¬ 
tris pallidioribus macula ovali nigra in singulo 
fere «d apicem posita. Corpus infra testaceum. 
Hab. 5n Montibus Himalayas; in Mus.'Dom. 
Hoyle.— Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 136. 

Elater Cyanopterus, Hope. 

Long. lin. 4£., lat.. lin. 4£. Cyaneus, antennis 
fuscis, marginibus thoracis pedibusque rubris 
Caput nigrum antennis fuscis. Thorax in medio 
nigro-cyaneus, marginibus lateralibus rubris. Ely¬ 
tra striuto-punctata subpubescentia. Pedes rubris. 
Hab. in Montibus Himalaya;; in Mus. Horn, 
itoyle, — Westwood. M, L. j July 1840, p. 13G. 

ltlPIPHORUS APICALIS. 

Long. lin. 3., lat. lin. 1. Rufus, thorace 
pedibusque nigris, elytris flavo-rufis quntuor raa- 
culis notatis. Caput atrum raino antennarum 
piceo, foliisque nigris. Thorax concolor. Elytra 
flavo-rufa, basi' nigrbfasclata, maculis binis fere 
mediis, apicibusque corporeque infra nigris. Hab 
in Montibus Himilayre • in Mus. Horn. Royle. — 
Boyle s Illustrations of the Botany, Spc. of The 
Himalayan Mountains, Supplementary Bart .— 
Westwood, M. L. J. July 1840, p. 136, 

(3456) E NTOMOSTOM AT A, De Blainville’s 
name for his second family of his first order, 
Siphonohrancldata, of his first sub-class Parace- 
phalophora Dioica, of his second class, Parace - 
phalophora , of Malacozoa. This family appears 
to be nearly the same with the genus Buccinum 
of Linnaeus and family Buccinidae of other natu¬ 
ralists. Tlje following are the principal Asiatic 
and Indian genera of this family :— 

"Cerithium, —Animal yery much elongated, the 
mantle prolonged into a canal at its right side, 
but wjtnout a distinct tube ; the foot terminated 
by a depressed praboscidiform muzzle ; tentaeu- 
la yery aistaqt, with large rings, swollen, as it 
were, in tne Idwer part "of'"their length, and car¬ 
rying the eyes at the summit of this enlarge¬ 
ment. Mouth terminal, in the form of a verti¬ 
cal slit, without any labial, tooth, and with a 
yery small tongue, furnished with regularly dis¬ 
posed reflexed teeth;, A single straight bran- 
chia. Shell more or less turrjcqlated, tubercul¬ 
ous ; aperturp $mal|, oval, oblifme ; the colu* 
mellar border very much excavated, callous ; the 
right lip shairp-edged, ami, ,|ijatp\g a,little, pith 
age. Operculum horny, oval',, rqujqded,, ^pb-spi- 
ral, and striated op its. external'.iwriffcg ■ : ,supk 
fod’bordered on its internal surface- 
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Cerithium Fertagw, —Locality^ Indian Ocean 
and. Moluccas* (Lamarck) i 

Cerithium Aktctr.— Locality, Indian Ocean and 
Moluccas. (Larn.) • ' • ■'-n.\uu 

Genus; Potamid&i, Bron'griiart; Pyr&iiM, T5 g 
Montfort. ‘ '• r ‘ ( 

Cerithium paluslre. —Locality, Roasts of the 
East Indies, in the salt inuirsfies!. (Ldm .) 1 

(Genus, Pirena , Lam.) Cerithium Madagas¬ 
car iense. The number of species of Cerithia at 
present described exceed one hundred. 

Planaxis. —Animal unknown. Shell oval, co¬ 
nical, solid, transversely furrowed; aperture ob¬ 
long; columella flattened and truncated .anteri¬ 
orly, separated from the right border or lip by 
a sinus : right lip furrowed or rayed within, and 
thickened by a decurrent callosity at its origin. 
Operculum horny, oval, delicate,, subspiral. La¬ 
marck established this genus for certain small 
shells approximating closely to the Phasianellce, 
Imt differing from them by the truncation of 
the anterior part, of the columella. He only re¬ 
cords two species, namely P. sulcata and P. un- 
dulata. M. Rang states that he possesses six 
well-distinguished species. Woodward, in his 
‘ Manual of the Mollusca,’ gives eleven species. 
They are found in the West Indies, Red Sea, 
Bourbon, India, the Pacific, and Peru. The 
Planaxis is a littoral shell, and is sometimes 
found under stones. M. Rang says that he had 
had occasion to observe the animal at the Isle of 
France (Mauritius), where the rocks are some¬ 
times covered with them, but, having lost his 
notes, he is unable to give its principal charac¬ 
ters. According to his recollection, the animal 
differed very little from that of Phasianella. M. 
Desliayes, in his Tables, puts the living species 
at four. 

Subula. —Animal spiral, very much elevated ; 
foot very short and round ; head with extremely 
small triangular tentacula, bearing tlic eyes at 
their summit; a long labial proboscis without 
hooks (crotchets), at the bottom of which is the 
mouth equally unarmed. Shell without an epi¬ 
dermis, turricuhated, aud with a pointed spire; 
whorls smooth, ribanded, bifid ; aperture oval, 
small, deeply notched anteriorly;' external lip 
thin and sharp-edged ; internal or* columellar lip 
with an oblique bourrelet at its extremity. 
Operculum oval, horny, lamellar, and as it' were • 
imbricated. 

S. maculata (Lam.), Buocinum maculatum 
(Linn). It inhabits the Moluccas and Pacific 
Ocean, according to Lamarck,, who speaks pf his 
possession of a specimen taken on the shores, of 
Owhyhee, ., . - i.... >., ... 

Tereirra.T—.AmrooX spiral, rather elevated; foot 
oval, jvrth h transverse anterior fijurrow axul two 
lateral auricles; head bordered with a small 
fringe ; cylindrical tentacula terminated in . a 
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pointy and very distant; eyes but little apparent branchial cavity of the right side, oriiice in the 
at the origin and outside of the tentacula; deferent canal at the extremity of a very volumi- 
mouth without a proboscis ; tube of the respira- nous excitatory organ ; vent im the same side. 
ton r cavity very long. Shell without an epider- Shell ohlong, more or less convex, generally ra- 
mis, i«elining to oval; spire sharp, not much ther delicate, enamelled, furnished with regular 
elevated or subturriculated; aperture large, oral, longitudinal ribs : spire a little elevated and 
strongly notched anteriorly; columella with an pointed, the last whorl very large ; aperture 
oblique hourrelet at its extremity. No opercu- oval, elongated, widely notched anteriorly, the 
lum. (l)e Blainville.) right lip with an external hourrelet; columella 

Ebunta. —Shell oval or elongated, smooth; simple, pointed anteriorly. No operculum, ac- 
spire pointed, whorls running together as it were cording to M. lieynnud." The genus is found in 
without a marked distinction of suture •, aperture the seas of warm climates, and is more especial- 
inclining to oval, elongated, widened, and deeply ly abundant at the Mauritius and the neighbour- 
notched in front; right lip entire ; columella cal- ing islands, whence the finest of the more cora- 
lous posteriorly, umbilioated, subcanaliculated at moil species and the many-ribbed Harps are pro- 
its external part. They are found in the seas of cured. The animal is said to be of a rich ver- 
warm climates. Of the 9 living species Lamarck inilion red. The fishery is principally carried on 
refers the locality of three to the East. Indies and at low water with u small rake, to which a net is 
one to South America and perhaps India. attached, on sand-hunks at night, and at sunrise 

Buccittum .—Shell oval, elongated, with a when the Harps are probably o it upon their 
pointed but moderately-elevated spire ; aperture feed. They have been known to take the bait 
oblong or oval, deeply notched anteriorly, right on the fishing-liues laid for olives (Olivo). Messrs', 
lip entire, sometimes thick ; columella simple or Qiiov and Guimard, and afterwards M. Kevnnud 
callous ; operculum hornv, oval, subconeentric ; state, that the animal of the Harp can sometimes 
summit but. little marked and marginal. The when attacked by an enemy, disembarrass itself 
geographical distribution is very wide. Species of the posterior part of the loot, and completely 
occur in almost all seas. B. placiale and B. withdraw itself into the shell. M. tteyuaud ex- 
Sabittii nre noted in the ‘ Supplement to the plains this phenomenon by giving his opinion 
Appendix of Captain Harry’s Eirst "Voyage' as that the transverse laceration whieh causes, in the 
having been met with during the period in movement of contraction exerted by the animal, 
which the expedition remained within the arc- the separation of the posterior part, of the foot, 
tic circle. The species are very numerous, and arises from the resistance which that part, too 
have been found at depths ranging from the voluminous to enter the shell after the animal, 
surface to 17 fathoms. The greater part of the encounters from the edges of the shell. M. Kang 
genus is littoral. observes, that though no operculum has been 

Nassa. —Animal very much depressed, w ith n found ("and the animal appears to have been care- 
verv large foot, extending beyond the body on all fully examined) he does not hesitate to leave the 
sides, but especially in front, where it is large,, genus among those which are provided with one, 
and angular, whilst posteriorly, it is insensibly because, in the first place, liarpa is similarly or- 
narrowed. For the rest like the animal of Pur- ganised, and, in the next, if deprived of that np- 
pura. Shell globular, oval, or subturriculated; pendage, it has, at least, the posterior part of 
aperture oblong, notched anteriorly; right lip the foot to take, in some sort, its place. Au- 
sharp-edged, often plaited within ; columellar lip thors generally make the number of living spe- 
covered with a large callous plate, extending cies eight, and of these the most precious, 
more or less far. Operculum horny. The spe- though lately greatly depressed in value, is the 
cies of Nasxa have a world-wide distribution, be- Many-Ribbed Harp H. imperiatis). Rut some 
ing found in arctic, tropical, and antarctic seas, of the species are very difficult of definition 
They have been found on reefs, coral sand, sand, though others are well marked. The shells when 
sandy-mud, au<l under stones, at depths ranging in tine condition are great favourites with collec- 
from the surface to 15 fathoms. About 70 spe- tors, and a drawer of fine Harps in all the 
cies are known. N. reticulata is common on freshness of their beauty is indeed a sight worth 
English shores, and called the Dog-Whelk by seeing. Care should be taken to keep them with 
fishermen. their mouths downwards and from the sun and 

Harpa .—Animal with a large head, without a light, or their brilliant colours will soon fade* H. 
proboscis, having the mouth opened below ; two ventrioaa. Locality, Mauritius, &c. 
anterior tentacula, conical, and very much ap* Dolhm .—Animal generally resembling that of 

proximated, carrying the eyes upon an enlarger Purpura. Shell delicate, nearly globular, ven- 
ment situated externally a little below the mid- tricose, furrowed transversely; spire but little 
die; foot large, furnished anteriorly with a sort elevated, pointed, the last whorl forming nearly 
of heel- siphon rather large and a httle ekmgut- the whole of the shell; aperture large, oval, 
ed*? branchial pectinations unequal, two in ntua- rigid; lip undulated. Columella Often twisted ; 
ber; orifice of the oviduct at the entrance of the operculum horny. The< species are found In the 
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sets of warm climates, especially those of India. R. horrida. Shell oval or sab-globular, thick. 
They are also found in Australia and the Pacific, beset with points or tubereles, with a* very short 
One species, I). galea*, inhabits, the Mediterra- spire; aperture narrow, Jong, with a notch 
nean. The species are often found on reefs, (which is sometimes suh-cannlicntuted) anteriorly ; 
some of them are very large. Fourteen seetns right lip often digitated, externally and t<«othed 
to lx: the.giea test number liithei'to recorded, and within ; the leit lip callous and toothed or wrin- 
Cuvier has separated the species into two sec- kled. Operculum horny, oval, ‘trausverse, edi¬ 
tions, namely ihc Tuns Ublmm) and the l’at- centric. De Blainville describes the'elements of 
ridge Tuns (Perdw of De Moutfort). j the operculum as a little imbricated. There are 

1). galea and I). perdue. ;>9 species of this genus. They fiic from India, 

Onisaia .—A genus separated from Caxxhlana China, the Philippines, Australia, and the PneHie. 
by Mi- G. 15. Sowerby, arid considered by him The species Imvc been found on corals mid rocks, 
as having its place next to that genus in the na-1 GancAlaria .—Animal said to resemble generally 

tural system. It differs from Ouxxix in the canal j that of Purpura. Shell oval or globular, rather 
not being suddenly reflected ; but Mr. Sowcrbv I convex, reticulated, thick, with a spire slightly 
states that he has seen Caxxidrx which very near- j elevated and pointed ; aperture demioval, notch- 
ly approach Oimciu in the form of (lie aperture, i ed or sub-canaliculntcd anteriorly ; right lip sharp- 
arid in the short scarcely reflected canal, lie edged, striated within ; columella nearly straight, 
thinks that the genus is intermediate between with many well-defined plaits. Operculum homy. 
Gtmidaria and Caxxis. Shell oblong, sub cy I in- The species are all exotic, and the inhabitants 
drioal, apex generally rather obtuse, spire .short, of warm seas. The localities of the bulk of those 
sometimes very short: base rather acuminated ; known are said by De Blainville to be inhabitants 
aperture longitudinal, elongated, extending at of the Indian and African seas. The species 
the base into a, very short canal ; outer lip thicken- ha'c been found on sandv bottoms, at a depth 
ed, denticulated within, and rather contracted j ranging I row 7 to lti fathoms, 
ill, the centre; inner lip expanded and covered; Purpura .— Animal rather elongated, widened 

with granules. (Sowerby.) The outside of the ; in front ; head large with a very short proboscis ; 
shell is luberculnted, cancellated, or ribbed. “ Of two tentaeula, generally in front and approximat¬ 
ive animal,” says Mr. Sowerby. “we know noth- ed. conical, and supporting the eyes on an en- 
iiig ; but there is every reason for believing it to largement situated at the middle <*' their external 
lie related to that of Ouxxix, and that it has an part; mouth below, nearly always hidden by the 
npcrculum, though we have never seen it.” Six foot, which i< rather large, very much advanced, 
living species are recorded, from the West Indies, and bilolmted, as it were, anteriorly : branchial 
Uhina, and the Galapagos. pectinations two, unequal ; orifice of the oviduct 

Oaxx'ut .—Animal said to resemble generally at the entrance of the branchial cavity on the 
that of Purpura. Shell inclining to oval, convex, j right side; orifice of the deferent canal at the 
with a spire but little projecting, nearly flat ; ; right side of the neck, at the extremity of the 
aperture oblique, long and narrow, with the an- L>xciting organ, which is generally voluminous ; 
terior canal very short and recurved towards the ivent on the same side. Shell oval, thick, nn- 
back ; right lip thick, furnished with an external armed or tubercular, with a short spire, the last 
houmilet, and toothed within ; coluniellar lip cal- whorl larger than all the others together ; uper- 
lous, nearly.straight, and marked nearly through- tare very much dilated, of an oval form, temii- 
out its length with transverse long teeth. Opor- nated anteriorly by an oblique notch ; columella 
culurn horny, very rudimentary, 'I'lie species flattened, finishing in a point anteriorly; right 
occur principally iu very warm latitudes in shal- lip sharp edged, often thickened and furrowed in- 
low water •: two or three are said to be found in ternally. or strongly armed anteriorly with a co- 
the Mediterranean. The number of living spe- nical point. Operculum horny, dcmicircular; the 
oies is about thirty-four. These are divided into summit posterior. The form is widely distribut- 
two groups by Lamarck; the first consisting of ed, but the number of European species is very 
those species whose spire is marked by bourrelets small; the greatest development takes place in 
(Cl conmta, .for example) ; and- the second of warm seas, where the species are most abundant, . 
those whose spire is Without bourrelets (G. rufa, particularly in South America ^ The larger pro* 
for example). , portion of* the species of this genus are littoral. 

Rieinula .— Animal nearly entirely resembling The true Purpura have been found at depths 
those of Buccinum and Purpura. Mantle pro- ramring from the surface to 25 fathoms, and the 
vided with a tube ; foot much wider, and aurieu- division which forms the genus Mmocero*, gene- 
la ted, as it were anteriorly; head semilunar# with | rally on rocks, at depths ranging from the surface 
Donicnl tentaeula, supporting the eyes at tire nrid(- to 7 fathome^— Miff. Ck/c. '» ••• 

lie of their external surface ; oxeitatery organs of i Purpura East Indian seas. 

;he male very large, recurved in the branchial (3457) EPIPAOTI8, a genus of Plants be- 
:avity. _ Such is l>e lMs^nville’s description, whw longing to the natural order Qrchidacem vt Or- 
aada his observation on ‘ la Kicinule horrible,’ chidek\ and the tribe Limodorea or Arethusea. 

fine. 
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It has the perianth patent, the Up interrupted, 
the basal division concave, the terminal obe larg¬ 
er, with two projecting plates at ks base above; 
the stigma nearly square; the rostellum short, 
terminated by a globose appendage; the anthers 
erect, sessile, 2-celled, the ceils without 
septa; the*column short ; the germen straight on 
a twisted stalk. There are two species of this 
genus found wild in Great Britain.— Eng. Cyc. 
Wight gives figures of Epipactis carinata, 1720 ; 
Dalhcmsise, 1728 ; macrostaciiya, 1722 ; 

(3453) EPIPHYLLUM. This is a division of 
the Cactus family, coutaiuing about 20 known 
specks and varieties. Beautiful plants with flat 
succulent jointed leaves, from the ends of which 
the flowers proceed. Grow well in coarse river 
•Bpd, mixed with pieces of charcoal and a little 
decayed manure. They require care during the 
heavy raius, propagated bv cuttings, every joint, 
of the leaves will strike in saud. Natives of the 
tropics — Riddell. 

(3459) EPIPHYTES are plants found grow¬ 
ing upon other vegetables, adhering to their 
bark, nud rooting among the scanty soil that oc¬ 
cupies their surface, in which respect they are 
distinguished from parasitical plants, which, like 
Mistletoe aud the various species of Loranlhus , 
strike their abortive roots into the wood, and 
flourish upon the blood of the individual to which 
they attach themselves. In this sense of the 
word, Mosses, Lichens, Ferns, and plants of 
many other families, are Epiphytes ; but as in 
England, at the present day, the word is princi¬ 
pally employed with reference to those Orchid a- 
cea which grow upon trees, it is to plants of that 
description that we propose to devote the present 
article. Orchidaceous Epiphytes grow naturally 
upon trees in the recesses of tropical forests. 
They establish themselves upon the branches, 
and either vegetate amidst masses of decayed 
vegetable and animal matter, or cling by their 
long succulent grasping roots to the naked bran¬ 
ches of trees, from which and the. humid atmos¬ 
phere together they exclusively derive their food. 
It appears from the testimony of Mr. Henchman 
that they are never found upon dead erect trees 
in forests; but if upon dead wood at all, then 
only upon fallen trunks, which, from their situa¬ 
tion near the ground, arc constantly damp, 
buch situations we however said to be by no 
means favourable to tbeir growth. They also 
flourish upon rocks and stones in hot and damp 
climates, aud Dr. Wallich found them in all cases 
growing equally well in Nepaul upon trees and 
stones, provided the latter had a certain quantity 
of mould and moss adhering to them. In the 
botanic garden at . Calcutta they are said to be 
cultivated wit h success in raised beds of solid 
brickwork, so contrived as to insure a perfect 
drainage ; the soil being rich vegetable matter 
with at least two-thirds small pebbles, ami 
covered with a dense layer of moss. A certain 
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quantity of shade seems, in many cases, essential 
to them, their natural situation being in forests, 
or among the branches of growing trees. In 
Brazil numbers of them occupy damp woods and 
rich valleys, among vegetation of the most lux¬ 
uriant description, by which they are embowered. 
Roinwardt describes others as inhabiting in g$;at 
abundance those deep shady, gloomy forests, winch 
form the lower zone of vegetation in Java, where 
the. air is heavy and damp with vapours that can¬ 
not ascend, and where the thickness of the vege¬ 
tation is really frightful: where, in short, heat, 
moisture, and a most extraordinarily deep and rich 
vegetable soil combine to produce wood of « fun¬ 
gus-like softness and an inconceivable abundance 
of twining plants and Epiphytes. In those 
forests more especially where huge fig-trees con¬ 
stitute the principal part of the timber, intermin¬ 
gled with the most tropical forms of vegetation, 
such as Sfercnliacete, Supinduceae , and Artocarpa- 
cece. tufts of Orchidaceous Plants abound, in 
company with Araceae, Acanlhaceae, anti ZAngi- 
(teraceae. In Nepaul Dr. Wallich states that Orchi¬ 
daceous Epiphytes grow in company with Ferns ; 
and the thicker the forest, the more stately the 
trees (ho richer and blacker the natural soil, the 
more profuse the Or chid acme and Ferns upon 
them. There, they flourish by the sides of drip¬ 
ping springs, in deep shady recesses, in inconceiv¬ 
able quantity, and with an astonishing degree 
of luxuriance. Jt would however be a great error 
to suppose that it is only in very shady places 
that Orchidaceous Epiphytes appear. On the 
contrary, it is probable that the eases just cited 
are extreme, and that they more commonly pre¬ 
fer situations where the broken rays of the sun 
can readily reach them. The general habit of 
the whole order is extremely local in the majority 
of cases. Upon comparing the Orchidaceous 
Plants of Java, of Ceylon, and of the Burmese 
country, it is quite extraordinary how few species 
those countries possess in common ; and the quan¬ 
tities of species found exclusively in every large 
collection are a corroboration of the same fact. 
A high mean temperature throughout the year, 
and a climate either constantly humid or at 
least periodically so, are also atmospheric ele¬ 
ments eminently favourable to the production of 
these plants. All those species which simply 
exist clinging by their roots to the branches of 
growing trees, and probably others also, must 
necessarily derive, their nourishment in ft great 
measure, if not entirely, from the moisture, im a 
very elastic state, that surrounds them- And 
although; nature seems in general to have pro¬ 
vided for the scantiness of their foodsby the con¬ 
struction of them with a cuticle only capable of 
parting by slow degrees with the • fluid they re¬ 
ceive by their roots, yet it is obviously requisite 
that they should be so situated as to; be within 
reach of an abundant supply, not only at the 
time when they are growing, but also at all other 
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times to a certain extent. Hence we find that 
the hottest countries, if dry, and the dampest, if 
cold, are destitute of them; while there i« no 
instance of a country both hot and damp in 
which they are not plentiful. No country how¬ 
ever exhibits in a more •striking manner than 
India the necessity of a hot and damp climate 
for the production of Orchidaceous Epiphytes 
In the Malayan Archipelago, the mean tempera¬ 
ture of which is estimated at between 7 7 0 and 
78° and is very dump, they are found in profusion. 
In Nepaul it is upon the sides of the lower moun¬ 
tains that they occur, where they vegetate 
amongst clouds and constant showers ; while on 
the continent of India they are almost unknown, 
their place being occupied by parasitical Loran - 
thi. The traveller finds himself in the morning 
on the dry phtins of Hindustan, where the mean 
temperature is 80°, and where all the trees are 
destitute of Orckidaeea ; and at noon he is at 
the foot of the first range of the Nepanlese hills, 
where every tree teems with that Hass of plants. 
There are however places on the continent of 
India where they are not less numerous than in 
Nepaul; ntthe sestuaries of the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, the lrawaddi, and the rivers of 
Martaban, they exist in vast quantities ; hut all 
these stations are excessively damp. In the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden at Calcutta, they grow most vigor¬ 
ously during the rainy season, but in the fiercely 
hot season, which begins in March and lasts till 
the 10th of June, they perish, notwithstanding 
all the care they receive. Madagascar and Mau¬ 
ritius offer similar evidence to the same effect. 
While however these statements are applicable to 
a very large part of Orchidaceous Epiphytes, 
there are some striking exceptions that require 
to be pointed out, l>oth with regard to at¬ 
mospheric moisture and to the temperature 
requisite for their production. Mr. Allan Cun¬ 
ningham has shown in the ‘ Botanical Re¬ 
gister,’ fol. 1699, that in Australia there are 
three of these plants which require a very 
dry atmosphere, and it is probable that others 
exist in other countries. “ These are Den- 
drobittm amulttm, Brown, an Epiphyte uniformly 
found upon the rugged trunk of Eucalyptus re- 
smifera, or Iron-Bark, in the open, very dry for¬ 
est grounds «f the older colony at Port Jackson ; 
Oymbidium cmalibplatmi, Brown, which of late 
years has been observed beyond the tropic both 
at Moreton Bay. and stHl further to the 
southward at Hunter’s River, growing upon the 
principal limbs of several of,the Eucalypti in 
the dry, open, shadefosV forest. These two 
Epiphytes flourish most luxuriantly in an extreme¬ 
ly dry atmosphere, and flower usaallv iu the sum¬ 
mer season in their.native wild*, the high tem¬ 
perature of which is oftentimes greatly increased 
■by the blighting hot windswhichuot unfrequent- 
ly prevail at that period fromAhe north-west. 
.The third is Dendrobium uudutdtum oi Mr. 
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Brown, a luindsome species, originally discovered 
by Sir Joseph Banks at Bustard Bay; and which 
has been lately found cm barren lulls naturally 
clear of timber upon the- - banks of the.Brisbane 
Kiver at Moreton Bay, where the plant: forms 
tufts on bare rocks exposed to the full heat of the 
sun, which during nine months of *tbs year is 
very considerable on that part of .the coast.” 
In many cases a much lower temperature than 
that hitherto spoken of is natural to these plants, 
and there are some instances where they are na¬ 
turally accustomed to rigorous weather. In 
America their favourite station, according to 
Humboldt, is in the gorges of the Andes of 
Mexico, New Granada, Quito, and Peru, where 
the air is mild and humid, and the mean tempe¬ 
rature is 63" to 67° Eahr. (17° to 19° Cent.) 
In these localities they are so abundant that, ac¬ 
cording to the authors of the ‘ Elora Peruviana,’ 
above 1000 species might be found in Tarma, 
Huanuca, and Xauxa alone. It is therefore not 
surprising that one species, Epidendrum conop- 
senm, should advance as far to the northward as 
the rice climate of Florida, where it grows on 
the bark of Magnolia glauca; nor that others 
should be found in the damp maritime parts of 
i lie government of Buenos Ayres. But it is 
more remarkable that an Oncidium nubigettum 
should occur at the height of 14,000 feet on the 
mountains of Peru, and that, other species should, 
upon the authority of M. Descourtilz, be able to 
bear without difficulty the cold glacial winds of 
the high sierras of Brazil. The same peculiarities 
occur in the eastern world, lleinwardt speaks 
of great quantities of Orc/ridaceos in the Storax 
and Laurel woods of Java, growing along witli 
Nepenthes, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, and Oaks, 
in a zone of vegetation whose lower limit is 
3000 feet above the sen. Dendrobinm nobile, 
Renanlhera coccinea, and some others, bear the 
periodical cold of Canton, where it occasionally 
freezes ; Dendrohiutn catenatwm and D. utonili- 
forme occur in Japan as far north as 37° or 38°, 
or the parallel of Lisbon, and are periodically 
subject to a very low temperature; and Dr. 
Rovle met with the deeiduous Onelogynes and 
Dendrobinm alpestre on the Himalaya Mountains, 
at the height of 7,500 feet, where snow some¬ 
times lies in winter for a week or more. To 
the southward they not only occur in the latitude 
of Port Jackson, where the mean temperature 
does not exceed 66° 6’, but even in much 
higher latitudes. The beautiful little Gumma 
Australis grows on the branches of shrubs 
in Emu Bay, in V<an Diemen’s Land, in about 
41° S. lat.; and Katrina mucronata extends to 
45 9 45’ S. lat., in “ the very permanently damp 
woods which clothe the shores of Dusky Bay in 
New Zealand/’ where it was originally observed 
by Forster in Cook’s second Voyage, and where 
it has since been met with by Mr. Cunningham. 
— Eng. Gyc. 
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(3460) EQU1-DjE, a family of animals, to which 
tlve horse belongs. Mr. Bell is of opiuion, and, 
in his ‘ British Quadrupeds’ follows l>r. (array in 
considering the Ass as belonging to a distinct 
genus from the Horse, and lie adopts Hr. Gray’s 
famil y-name Equida, Mr. Belk makes the follow¬ 
ing remarks on the character of tire Ass and its 
nearest congeners as compared with those of the 
Horse,, upon which it had been thought necessary 
to establish them as distinct genera in the family. 
After admitting the truth of the observation that, 
in the absence of any knowledge of the original 
condition of the Horse, the question can only be 
considered with reference to the characters of a 
domesticated and probably much altered race, lie 
reminds the reader, nevertheless, that as the dis¬ 
tinction upon which the division in question is 
founded are structural, there is less danger of 
error than if they had been only those of colour 
or of general form, and thus proceeds : “ The 
character of the tail is one of the most striking 
points upon which this distinction rests. In the 
horse, the whole of this part is covered with long 
hair, totally concealing its actual form : whilst 
in the whole of the others, the ass, the zebra, 
the qungga, the dzigtai, &c., it is only clothed 
with long hair towards the extremity. The mane 
of the horse also is long and flowing ; that of all 
the other species is short and upright, in the 
former animal, the hinder as well as the fore 
legs are furnished with those warty collositins, 
w hich in the others, without exception, are found 
only on the fore legs. Waiving some other par¬ 
ticulars of minor importance, there is one charae 
ter which, if not in itself to be considered of pri¬ 
mary value, is yet interesting, and not unimpor¬ 
tant as a collateral distinction : I mean the gene¬ 
ral teudenev of the coloration and marking in 
tlie two forms, hi the horse’s coat there is an 
obvious disposition to the formation of small 
round spots of a difl'ereut shade or hue from 
that ot the ground, and this is the ease whether 
the general colour be black, chesnut, or gray ; in 
the genus *4.sinus, on the contrary, the markings 
are invariably disposed in stripes. The zebra, 
the quagga, and the mouutain zebra are examples 
too familiar to require more than this allusion ; 
anil in the common ass, not only is the same ten¬ 
dency evinced by the cross-mark on the should¬ 
ers, but in the young ass there are frequently ob¬ 
served some obscure darkish bands on the legs. 
These tendencies to a peculiar character of colora¬ 
tion and marking are well worthy of especial notice 
in the Mammalia, among which will be found 
luunerous instances bearing upon the distinction 
of approximating farms. In birds and iuseets it 
i* still auMre general anil-striking, and has always 
att ra cted,the attention of naturalists; but in the 
present it-hes certainly been too much over¬ 
looked,” GeggraphiadlHstribntion of the Equidee. 
—Akhough the Horse, the Ass, and the Mule, 
are now spread over the whole face of the civilis- 
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ed earth, and although the Horse is found wild, 
or rather bus reverted to a wild state, in both the 
New and the Old World, there can be no doubt 
that the form which we are now considering was 
originally entirely confined to the latter portion 
of the globe, where the truly wild species of the 
family, the Zebra, the Quagga, &<v are still bp be 
found in all their native freedom. And this 
leads us to consider the time and the place where 
the Horse was first subdued by the powerful 
hand of man. Mr. Bell, who appeals < to the 
sacred scriptures in proof that the -Horse is of 
eastern origin, is of opinion, from the same autho¬ 
rity, that the Egyptians were probably the first 
who broke the proud spirit of this noble animal, 
and reduced it to obedience anil servitude. The 
books of Genesis arid Exodus abouud with pas¬ 
sages which prove that the Horse had been long 
under the dominion of man at the date of the 
events then recorded. It was expressly prohibit¬ 
ed (l)eut, xvii, 1 <>) that the king should multi¬ 
ply horses to himself, or should cause the people 
to return to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses. Solomon however does not 
seem to have regarded this prohibition, for his 
stables were filled with these, noble animals ; he 
had 40.0U0 stalls of horses for his chariots, 
and 12,000 horsemen. (I Kings, iv. 26.) The 
grand description in .lob (xxxix. 19-26) is fami¬ 
liar to most, but Egypt (I Kings, x. 28), and 
not, Arabia, seems to have been the source 
whence Solomon’s supplies were obtained. In 
very early Egyptian monuments the horse is 
seen in battle, and under circumstances, which 
denote long subjugation and experienced training. 
It seems to be quite clear that the wild horses of 
Tartary are as much the descendants of a domes¬ 
ticated race as the wild horses of America, whose 
ancestors were introduced by the Spaniards ; nor 
have we any evidence to show the time when the 
horse existed in a primitive state of nature. 

The Squid# form two genera— Equus and Asi- 
nm ; the species however freely breed together in 
confinement, but the produce is almost always, 
if riot always, barren. 

j Eqnm has the tail covered with long hair to 
the base, the fore anil hiud legs with a wart (sal- 
lenders) on the inner side- The fur is dappled, 
that is, marked with round pale spots, having a 
dark net-like ground. 

Equus Gabullus, the Horse, is brown, gray, or 
black, with roundish pale spots. The following 
are the synonyms and varieties of this species 
given by I)r. Gray in the ‘ Catalogue of the Bri¬ 
tish Museum ; '~-~Equus antiquormn (Gresner). 
Equus Gaballus (Linnaeus); F. Cuvier; Eisoher; 
Gray). Equus, Eqm (Winy). Horse (Tennant/. 
Generous Horse (Pennant).; Chewal (Buffon ; 
Cuvier). Pferd (Redinger). Boss /fSchrauk,) 
The (Horse (Touatt). The Tarpan Wiki Horse, 
primeval bay stock (IL Smith). The Andalusian 
Horse (H. Smith). South American Horse (H. 
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Smith). The Parameros of Peru (H. Smith). 
Mexican Horse and Seminole Horse (H. Smith). 
Feral Horses of America (IL Smith). The 
Arabian Horse (liewick ; Low; Smith). The 
Race-Horse (Bewick ; Low) English Race 
Horse (Smith). Hunter (Bewick). The Old 
Irish Hunter (Low). Black Horse (Bewick). The 
Old English Black Horae (Low). The Cleveland 
Bay Horse (Low). The Suffolk Punch (Low). 
The Clydesdale Breed (Low). Old English 
Road-Horse (Bewick). Common Cart-Horse 
(Bewick). Improved Cart-Horse (Bewick). The 
Barb of Morocco (H. Smith). The Bornou 
(white) Race of Africa (H. Smith). The Don- 
gola (black) Race (H. Smith). The Turkish 
Race (H. Smith). The Persian Race (H. Smith ). 
The Toorkee Races (H. Smith). The East 
Indian Races (H. Smith). The New Holland 
Horae (H. Smith). The Transylvanian Hot sc 
(H. Smith). The Moldavian Horse (11. Smith). 
The Greek Horae (H. Smith). The Spanish j 
Horse (H. Smith). Cheval d’islnnde—var., /#- j 
landicua (Quoy atul Gaim. ; Lesson). Equm\ 
Mongolictm (Lesson). Thibet Horse (I'odgson). 
Cheval a Port Friases— JE. frmux (F. Cuvier). 
Equus Cabal Ins /risins (Lesson). Villous Hoi so 
—primeval of the white stock (H. Smith). The 
White or Gray Horse (IL Smith) ; Marengo.— 

* Bonaparte’s Arab ’ The Crisp-Haired Horse 
—primeval of the black stock (11. Smith). The 
Black Horse—the English Draught-Horse (II. 
Smith). The Dun or Tan Horse (H. Smith). 
The Decussated Horae, or the Eelbaek Dun 
Horse of Ukraine H. Smith). The Myautz.ee, 
or the Pied Horse of China (II. Smith). The 
Bhooteah Ponies (II. Smith). The Pickarrow 
Ponies (II. Smith). The Yahoos of Afghanistan 
Ponies (II. Smith). The Hungarian Horse, with 
slit nostrils (H. Smith). The Common Bashkir 
Horae (II. Smith). The Morca Ponies (II. 
Smith). The Swedish and Norwegian Ponies 
(H. Smith). The Shetland Ponies (11. Smith). 
The Galloway (H. Smith). The Dartmoor and 
Exmoor Pony (IL Smith). Sardinian Wild 
Horse (11. Smith). The Tatto, or the East 
Ihdinn Pony (H. Smith). Tuttoo, or Mahratta 
Pony (Sykes); sedulously propagated in the 
Deccan : much used to transport luggage, and 
very vicious.—Sykes, Tattoo, or Hack Pony of 
Calcutta (Hardwick). The Tnngun Piebald or 
Skewbald Horse:— Equm varim (IT. Smith). 
The Tangum, or - Tanghans—primeval Piebald 
Stock of Thibet (H. Smith). Skewbald of Achin 
in Sumatra (H. Smith). Tnugham of Chirm 
(Hodgson). Tangham of , Lhassa (Hodgson). 
Taugham of Gyauche. (Hodgson), Hubstee of 
Deo Dlmrma (Hodgson). The Kooinrah, or 
Equm hippargus (H.- Smith).» The Koomrah— 
Equm LalUi (II. Smith). Hippargits (Qppiau). 
Boryve (Herodotus). Bourra oL&oldagi (Rnpi- 
pell); Northern Africa: not gwgayious. The 
Kuda or Saran Horse (II. Smith).' The Javan 
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Horse (II. Smith). The Taiuboro or Birrna 
Horae (H. Smith). Horse with acurled mous¬ 
tache on the upper lip, of Asiatic Russia (Pallas); 
Horse covered with euried woolly hair, of Asiatic 
Russia (Falk. ; Pallas). Naked -Horse of a 
beautiful form, of Asiatic Russia (Pallas), The 
Argamaki of Bocharia—a white horse* with-very 
close, minute, orbicular, brown spots, of Asiatic 
Russia (Palias). It is questionable as to whether 
there exist at the present day any truly wild 
horses or descendants of an originally wild stock. 
Dr Gray observes that the figures of the Wild 
Horse, as given by Gmelin, very much resembles 
the ponies left at liberty on the commons of 
Cornwall and mountains of Scotland ; and it ap¬ 
pears very doubtful if these animals are not 
rather to be considered as domestic horses which 
! have escaped and become deteriorated. Everv- 
! where the horse is recognised as the most useful 
of the servants of man, and he yields in intelli¬ 
gence to the dog alone. In the earlier ages of 
the world lie seems to have been devoted to the 
purposes of war or of pleasure, while the ox was 
our agricultural servant.: but his beauty,' and 
strength, and traetability have now connected 
him, directly or indirectly, with almost all the 
purposes of life. If he differs in different coun¬ 
tries in form and in size it is from the influence 
of climate and cultivation : but otherwise, from 
the war-horse, as he is depicted on the freizes of 
ancient temples, to the stately chargor of Hol¬ 
stein and of Spain, or from the fleet and beauti¬ 
ful Arabian to the diminutive Shetlander, there 
is an evident similarity of form and destination 
which clearly stamps his common origin. He 
is naturally and of choice an herbivorous animal. 
His thin and muscular lips, his Ann and com¬ 
pressed mouth, and his sharp incisor teeth are 
admirably adapted to seize and to crop the grass ; 
and although we know nothing of him in his 
natural state, yet when he has escaped from the 
bondage of man, and follows his own propen¬ 
sities, the grass is his chosen food. In his 
domesticated state however he was destined to 
live partially or chiefly on other aliment, and that 
of a much harder kind—the various species of 
corn ; therefore while man and the carnivorous 
animals can only champ and crush their food, 
a provision is given to the horse, in the structure 
of some of the bones of the face, by means of 
which be can comminute and grind down his 
food as perfectly as in the best contrived mill. 
A horse is well broken when he has been taught 
implicit and cheerful obedience to his rider or 
driver, and dexterity in the performance of - his 
work. A idogged, sullen, spiritless submission 
may be -enforced by the cruel and brutal usage to 
which the breaker so . frequently .has recourse : 
but that’prompt- and eager response to the slight¬ 
est intimation of the rider’s wiiit^thnt manifest 
aim to anticjpate eyery wishs that gives to the 
horse so much of his value—must be built on 
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habitual confidence and attachment. The edu¬ 
cation ofthe horse should be that of the child. 
Pleasure should be as much as possible associat¬ 
ed with the early lessons ; while firmness, or, if 
need be, coercion must establish the habit of 
obedience. No horse should be urged on after 
he 1 ihb exhibited unequivocal symptoms of dis¬ 
tress, such as a drooping pace, a staggering gait, 
a heavy bearing on the hand, a rapid inspiration 
like a hurried sigh, and a peculiar eouvulsive ac¬ 
tion of the diaphragm, as though the heart were 
violently beating against the side. The ad¬ 
ministration of some cordial medicine, and slow 
leading to the nearest stable, are the best j 
restoratives at the moment of distress ; al¬ 
though the cordial might he absolutely destruc¬ 
tive a few hojurs afterwards, where inflammation 
had commenced. The watering of the horse is : 
a verv important but disregarded portion of liis i 
general management. The kind of water has ! 
not been sufficiently considered. The difference j 
between what is termed hard and soft water is a j 
circumstance of general observation. The form- j 
er contains certain saline principles which de- : 
compose some bodies, as in the curdling of soap, ! 
and prevent the solution of others, as in the mak¬ 
ing often, the boiling of vegetables, and the pro¬ 
cess of brewing. It is natural to suppose that 
these different kinds of water would produce 
somewhat different effects on the animal frame, 
and such is the fact. Hard water, freshly drawn 
from the well, will frequently roughen the coat i 
of the horse unaccustomed to it, or cause grip¬ 
ing pains, or materially lessen the animal’s pow¬ 
er of exertion. The racing and the hunting 
groom are perfectly aware of this ; and so is the 
liorse, for he will refuse the purest water from 
the well if he can obtain access to the running | 
stream, or even the turbid pool. Where there is I 
the power of choice the softer water should un- J 
doubtedly be preferred. The temperature of the j 
water is of far more consequence than its hard- ! 
ness. It will rarely harm if taken from the 
pond or the running stream, but its coldness 
when recently drawn from the well has often 
been injurious. It has produced colic, spasm, 
and even death. It should therefore be exposed 
for some hours, either in the stable or in some 
tank. There is often considerable prejudice 
against the horse being fairly supplied with water. 
It is supposed to chill him ; to injure his wind, 
or to incapacitate him for hard work. It certain¬ 
ly would do so, if, immediately after drinking 
his fill, he were galloped hard, but not if he 
were suffered to quench his thirst more frequent¬ 
ly when at rest in the stable. The horse that 
has free access to water will not drink so mueh 
in the course of a day as another who, to cool 
hit parched mouth* swallows as Tost as he can, 
and know* not when to stop. When on ajour- 
ney nharae -may with perfect safety be far mm 
liberally supplied with water, than he generally 


is. An hour before, his work commences he 
should be permitted to drink a couple of quarts. 
A greater quantity might be* probably objected 
to. He will perform his task far more pleasant¬ 
ly and effectively than with » parched mouth and 
tormenting thirst. The prejudice both of the 
hunting and the training groom on this point is 
cruel us well as injurious. The task or the jour¬ 
ney being accomplished, and the horse having 
breathed a few minutes, another quart, or even 
two, will be delightfully refreshing to him, and will 
never do him harm. His corn may then be offer¬ 
ed to him, which he will readily take ; and be¬ 
fore he has eaten the whole ojj it two or three 

more quarts of water may be given. Towards 
the close of the day the speed of the traveller 
should somewhat abate, and the horse should ar¬ 
rive at his resting-place as dry and ns cool as 
circumstances will permit. If he is hot he 
must he walked about awhile, or the perspiration 
will return in the stable. If he is wet he must 
be carefully rubbed dry. The sooner this is 
done the better ; and after he is clothed, water¬ 
ed, fed, and bedded, he should as soon as possi¬ 
ble be left to his repose. In travelling the horse 
should undergo some degree of training as to 
the pace, the distance, and the burden. When 
there has been no preparation, the stages must 
at first be short, and the pace gentle. For a 
journey of BOO miles the horse may travel from 
20 to 25 miles a day, resting on the Sunday, 
and doing the work in two stages, at the pace of 
six miles an hour. This requires a seasoned 
liorse, and number of working hours per day is 
about four. 

stsinus .—The species of this genus have the 
upper part of the tail covered with short hair, 
and the lower part covered with longer hair 
forming a tuft ; the fur marked with darker 
stripes ; the fore legs only furnished with hard 
horny warts in a similar situation to those in the 
front legs of the horse, but there are none in the 
lower part of the hinder legs. Wc shall follow 
in our arrangement of the species that adopted 
by Dr. .1. E. Gray in the ‘ British Museum 
Catalogue.’ Colour nearly uniform, with a dark 
longitudinal dorsal stripe; some have a black 
stripe across the shoulders.—The Asses of Asia, 
liars elougated, acute.—The Tame or Bomestic 
Asses. These animals vary greatly in size and 
appearance, according to the climate. They are 
large and smooth-haired in the warmer climates;; 
small and shaggy in the colder countries. It is 
very doubtful if the Domestic Ass is found in a 
truly wild'state; the asses which have been des¬ 
cribed as wild appear rather to be domestic ani¬ 
mals which hare escaped, or muleabetweea the 
Domestic Asa and the allied vydd species ; for 
when caught they, after a short time, submit 
themselves to man, which is not tbe case with that 
Df. Gray has here considered as the wild kinds. 
Pallas justly observes, “ In 6xten»is Asiae desertis 
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primam patriam esse qumrendam Equi feri et 
Onagri a nomadibu9 in domesticos usns domain* 
rum, jeque ac Hemicmi hacterms indontiti.” 
(‘ Zool. Boss.,’ A. i. 255.) This is equally ap¬ 
plicable to the African species. A. tulgnrU, 
the Domestic Ass. Gray, with a 'longitudinal 
dorsal streak and ti dark streak across the 
shoulders; ears Elongate; facial line arched; 
skull with suborbital foramen as in E. Itemionm. 
The following are some of the synonyms of this 
animal :—-Equs Asians (Linn.); Amins vulgaris 
(Gray) ; Equits Asian (Fleming); Asians (Plin.V, 
Ass (Penn., Bewick); Asm; (Buffon); Ane 
(Cuvier) ; Asim0 Onager (Gray, Honnp. ‘ Index 
Mam. Ear.’); Asinus dmnesheus, Domestic Ass 
(H. Smith)! Var. Without any cross. Var. 
Legs and body more or less banded. Domestic 
varieties. Gudim of the Mahrattas, very little 
larger than a good mastiff or Newfoundland dog 
(Sykes), Domestic Ass of Ispahan (IT. Smith). 
Domestic Ass of Beloochistnn (H. Smith). Do¬ 
mestic Ass of Tibet, with a cross-band (Stra- 
chey). The Pico of ancient Egypt (IT. Smith). 
Tnsondunt of the Shelluhs (IT. Smith). r l'Iie 
Djaar of Arabia (11. Smith). The Lalisiones, or 
Wild Ass Colts (IT. Smith!. Lalisio (Martial). 
Wild Ass (Lenant; Hoskins). Egyptian Ass 
(H. Smith). The common Domestic Ass is 
sometimes of the usual gray colour, without any 
appearance of the cross. They arc sometimes 
black, and at other times white, rarely skewbald: 
but this is the common albinism and melanism 
of domestic animals, and when of these colours 
the cross is not apparent, or at least sometimes 
only to be seen when the animal is observed 
obliquely. Ears moderately short, rounded.— 
The Wild Asses. A. Onager . the Konlan, or 
Wild Ass. Pale reddish (in winter grayish); 
dorsal streak black, rather wider over the small 
of the back. Skull with the infraorbital foramen 
high up, about one-third the spaee between the 
face-line and the back edge of the teeth, far back, 
being directly over the front end of the cheek 
ridge and the back edge of the third grinder. 
ThV species is the Asinus syheslris (Plin.) ; 
Onager (PUn.); E. Asinus Onager (Sclireb.) ; 
Equits Onager (Brissmi); Wild Ass (Bell, 
Heber) ; Koulan, or Wild Ass (Penn.); Equus 
Bemioms, Wfld Ass of Kutoh and the Indus 
<Sykes); AsUks Eemionus , (Gray); Equus Khnr , 
Ane Kbur (lesson); Wild Ass, or Gour (Ker 
Porter) ; Wild Asst;' dr Khur, of the Persians ; 
Onager (Xcnojdioh); Hemtone, or Dziggtai 
(Lesson); Hymar, or Hamar of Mesopotamia 
(H. Smith) ; Artmts Bdmar, the Hamar (H. 
Smith! ; Chamor of the Hebrews. This species 
inhabits the plains df Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Rutch ; shores of the lndds,’ Ptt#b. Mr. Lay- 
ard savs they are abundant Iti Mesopotamia, 
'gull et* evidently the ‘Wild B&f of Xenophon.) 
Tbe 1 adults are very difficult tOijpprdach Within’ 
rifle range. The young are sometimes caught 
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alive. The Khnr inhabits the deserts of Persia 
in troops, frequenting 'the bids in summer and 
the plains in winter. Bishop Heber, as quoted 
by Colonel H. Smith, sava, “ No attempt has 
been made to break the Wild Ass (of Bajpootana) 
in for riding, nor did it appear that the native 
ever thought of such.' “ The Wild Ass of Gutch 
has the cross-stripe on the shoulder, and differs 
in colours and heavier proportion from the Wild 
Ass of Ker Porter.” Colonel Smith Confounds 
the domesticated Gudha with the Wild Ass of 
the Deccan, described bv Colonel Sjkes, ami 
states on the Colonel’s authority that “ it is not 
larger than a mastiff.” Eversmann says that 
many specimens of the Kulan, or Equns Onager 
of Pallas, have been brought to Orenburg from 
the high steppes between the Caspian and the 
Aral seas. A good specimen and a skull are in 
the Museum of the University of Knsan. All 
these specimens nre without the cross-band, and 
have only the longitudinal dorsal streak. Evers- 
innun considers that the cross-band is either not 
the character of the species, or perhaps a sexual 
mark, as he observes that he is not able to 
discover the specific; character which separates 
the E. Ilnaitnms from the E. Onager, lie 
further observes that the Mongolians have no 
particular name for the E. Onager of Pallas ; 
the Tartars no name for E. llemionns ; the 
Mongolians called the E. TJemionns Desliiggetei, 
or more properly Taehikitei, meaning long ears, 
and the Tartars call the E. Onager Kulan. Evers- 
mann remarks that Pallas ( £ N. Nord. Beytr.,* 
ii. 34) states that the male which M. Hahlizl 
brought from Persia had no cross, but that the 
female which was shot on the Mureev had one. 
He proceeds to calculate the length of the cars 
of these animals, compared wit h the other mea¬ 
surements of them, and he finds that the ears of 
the male appear to he considerably (near two 
inches) shorter in proportion than the ears of the 
female. (‘ Bull. Soe. Imp. Nat. Mosc.,’ 1840, 57 ) 
The Mtile with Asinus domesticus has the short 
smooth fur exactly like the sire, but with a 
short narrow cross-band on the shoulder ; the 
ears rather longer and black-tipped. A. Hemiomts, 
the Kiang. Fur short, smooth, bright-red bay. 
Legs straw-colour (in winter long, rather woolly 
grayish, legs whitish), with a broad longitudinal 
dorsal streak, broadest over the small of the 
back, without any cross-band on shoulders. 
Skull : the infraorbital foramen low down, in 
the centre of the space between the face-line and 
the base of the teeth, and placed in a line over 
the book edge of the second grinder* some dis¬ 
tance in front of the end of 1 the cheek-ridge. 
It is the MttUis Eauricus foeenndus (Messertchm 
MSS.) ; Equu« Hemionu* (Pallas) ; Equits Be- 
mionus, Kiang (Ogilby) '.Equits Bemionos (Bodd.); 
Asinus EmtioAue (Gray); JBjms 0»agei 4 {Erum- 
maun) ;’ (?•)> Aeatus wager, * Onager Ktrolan, or 
Wild Ass of Tartaty (H. Smith); ASiAtts 
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Eqnioides (Hodgson, lUyth) ; Wild Ass (Moor- 
craft) ; Eqrim Kiang (Moorcroft) ; Equus variu» 
part. (H. Smith) ; Asinus polgodon (Hodgson) ; 
jilcta (Shaw) ; Dshikketee (Penn.) ; Dgiggetai 
(Cuvier) ;• Dzigethai (Buffon); Wild Mule, Half 
„\«s, or Fecund Mule (Penn) ; Wild Ass 
(‘English in Tibet’) ; Hemiouos (Pliu.) ; L’lle- 
mione (‘ Encv. Method.’); the Ghoor, or Klnir 
(Moorcroft, H. Smith); Wild Esel (Eversmann); 
the Kiang (H.Smith); Wild Horse (Gerrard). it 
is found -in Tibet. This animal must not be 
confounded with the domestic asses which are 
used for burden in Tibet. The male Kiangs 
are larger and deeper coloured. They live in 
troops of from eight to ten under the care of 
a solitary male, where the thermometer is be¬ 
low zero. They live partly on the plains and 
partly on the mountains; and the lower sur¬ 
face of the hoof varies considerably in form 
and concavity, perhaps from that circumstance. 
The Glmor or Khur of Ladakh, according lo 
Moorcroft, is white about the nose and 
uitdcr the neck, the belly aud legs ; the back is 
light bay and the nume dun. They herd in 
droves, fly at a trot, stop, and look back. Moor¬ 
croft saw the Kiangs on the highest summits of 
Tibet, in their shining summer coats and with 
their antelope form, scouring along in numbers. 
Dr. Walker observes—‘ The Kiang neighs like a 
horse. The Wild Ass of Cutch brays like an 
ass. The Kiang has no zebra stripes, neither in 
the adult nor in the lbal.’ The Wild Ass of 
Cutch : transverse zebra stripes are seen ou the 
shoulder in the adult, and still more in t he foal; 
sometimes also the shoulder-eross lias been seen. 
The habitat of the Kiang is on the high table¬ 
land of Tibet; of the Wild Ass of Cutch in the 
sultry plains near the mouth of the Indus. The 
Kiang of Chinese Tartary greatly exceeds that of 
the Donkey of Cutch in size ; the stallions often 
stand 14 hands high. Major Charlton aud Ma¬ 
jor Biddulph state that they neigh like a horse. 
When taken young they wiil become so tame as 
to be led about like a horse, and will follow 
horses almost anywhere. They live in a climate 
where the temperature is below the freezing 
point in the middle of the summer; yet they 
throw off their pale woolly coat during that sea¬ 
son, and become bright bay. The Donkey of 
Cutch is often domesticated in India. 

A. Equnleus, the Xo-to tze. Yellowish red-clay 
colour. Tip of ears, mane, long hairs of tail, 
well-defined line down the black to middle of 
tail, and cross-band on the shoulder, three or 
four cross streaks on knees and hocks, black. It 
is the Acinus Equuleus, the Yo-to-tze (H. 
Smith); Asinus Jiippargus, the Yo-to-tze (H. 
Smith.) Dr. J. E Gray says, “The specimen 
described ty Colonel H. Sritith was alive in a 
livwy slafele near Park Lane, London; it was 
said Ho hAve been brought from the Chinese 
frontier north-east of Calcutta. It was most 
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probably a Kiang, or perhaps a mule between it 
and the Domestic Ass.” 

A. Zebra , the Zebra. Hoofs narrow, deep¬ 
ly concave beneath ; legs cross-banded.—Liv¬ 
ing on the Moiiutnius. White; head, body, 
aud legs to the hoofs, black-banded; nose 
reddish; belly and inside of -thighs not band¬ 
ed ; tail enJ blackish. Hoofs narrow, deep¬ 
ly concave beneath. Skull: suborbital fora¬ 
men as in E. HemioMM». It is the Zebra Indi - 
ca (Aldrov.); Equus 1 adieus (Johnston) ; Mquus 
BrasUiensi* (Jacob); Hippotigris (Dio Cass. 
‘Hist.’ 1. 77). Equus Zebra (Linn.); Asians 
Zebra (Gray); Zebre (Button) Zebra (Hay ; 
Sebra (Stubb); Hippotigris campeslris (H. 
Smith) ; Equns won lams (Burchell); Male Ze¬ 
bra (Edwards) ; Wild Paurd, or Wild Horse, 
of the Dutch Colonists (Burchell) ; Wilder 
Esel (Kolbe); Daow or True Zebra) of the 
Cape Colonists (Harris'!; Zeura or Zuora 
(Lobo); Wild Ass (Kolbe); Yar. (?) Hip- 
poligris Zebra , the Zebra (H. Smith); Hippoti¬ 
gris antiquoruw, the Congo Dauw or Zebra of 
Pigafetta (11. Smith); Hippotigris antiquorum, 
Angola Dauw (II. Smith). It is a native of the 
mountains of South Africa. Hybrids between 
the species of Eqnida are numerous. The oil- 
spring of the male Ass ( Asians vulgaris) and a 
Mare is called a Mule, which has generally the 
form, in a great degree, of the dam, and the head, 
ears, and tail of the sire. The Spanish mules 
| are well known for their symmetry, sureness 
of foot, and unwearied activity, and are the pro¬ 
duce of a breed of asses far beyoud those of Great 
Britain iti stature, shape, and general appearance. 
The hinny, which is the offspring of the 
Horse and the female Ass, is altogether inferior, 
and is less esteemed than the Mule. Hybrids 
have also been produced from the Horse and the 
Ass breeding with the Zebra or the Quagga. 
Two mules that belong to the Zoological Society 
are the offspring of the Ass aud the Zebra. The 
Earl of Morton bred a female hybrid from a fine 
Male Quagga and a mare of nearly pure (seven- 
eights) Arabian blood. Itemains of Equidae oc- 
ctfr abundantly in the third period of the Tertiary 
series (Pliocene of Lyeli), in the fresh-water de¬ 
posits, in what is called Diluvial Detritus, in 
superficial gravels, sands, and clays, in the Ossi¬ 
ferous Caverns, in the Osseous Breccia, in the 
Eppleslieim Sand &c. Bones of the Horse occur¬ 
red, but not abundantly among the remains found 
by Captain Cautley lying on the slopes among the 
ruins of fallen cliffs, and partly in situ in the Sand¬ 
stone in the Sewalik Mountains at the southern 
foot of the Himalayas, between the Sutlej and 
the Ganges. Several species have beeft reoorded, 
but we mast not forget the opinion of Olivier, 
who thought there were not, sufficient date for 
specific distinctions. He informs ns that he had 
carefully compared the ekekstpnsof many varie¬ 
ties of horses, those of the Mule, the Ass, the 
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Zebra, and the Quagga, and tie never could find 
a character sufficiently fixed to enable him to 
pronounce on a species from an isolated bone. 
Size, he remarks, furnishes but incomplete means 
of distinction; horses and asses vary much in 
this particular, from their state of domestication; 
and he adds, that though he had not yet procur¬ 
ed the skeleton of a Dshikketee, he doubted not 
its resemblance to that of the other species as 
much as they resembled each other in the same 
particular. He therefore seems to be borne out 
in lus opinion that comparative anatomy cannot 
solve the question whether the horse whose re¬ 
mains are found in a fossil state resembled the 
horses of the present day. The fossil species re¬ 
corded by authors are Equua foaailis {E. Adami - 
ticua of Schlotheim) ; E. ( Cabullus) primigenius ; 
E. ( Mulm) primigmius ; Id. (Asiniu) primigeniua. 
Professor Owen, in his * British Fossil Mam¬ 
mals,* has desoribed three species of Equities — 
Equua foaailis, E. plicidens, and Amina fuaai/ia. 
Their remains were all found in the Tertiary 
Formations of England. He thus coneludes Ids 
remarks on the Fossil Equidoe “ In reviewing 
the general position and distribution of the fossil 
remains of the genus Equua, wc find that this 
very remarkable and useful farm of Pachyderm 
first made its appearance with the Rhinoceros 
during the Miocene periods of geology. From 
the peculiar and well marked specific distinction 
of the primogenial or slender-legged horses {Hip- 
potherium), which ranged from Central Europe 
to the then rising chain of the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, it is most probable that they would have 
been as little available for the service of civilised 
man as is the Zebra or the Wild Ass ( Equua Iie- 
mionut) of the present day ; and we can as little 
infer the docility of the later or Pliocene species, 
E. plicidena aud E. foaailia, the only ones hither¬ 
to detected in Britain, from auy character dedu- 
cible from their known fossil remains. There 
are many specimens however that cannot be sa¬ 
tisfactory distinguished from the corresponding 
parts of the existing species, E. caballua, which 
with the Wild A ss may be the sole existing sur¬ 
vivors of the numerous representatives of the 
genus Equus In the Europeo-Asiatic continent 
d uring the Pliocene period. Tlie species of Eqmut 
which existed Wring that geological period in 
both North and South America appears to have 
beeq blotted out,of the Fauna of those continents 
before the introduction of roan. The aborigines 
whom the Spanls^ conquistadors found in pos¬ 
session of Peru and Mexico had no tradition or 
hieroglyphic indicative of such a quadruped; and 
the horses that the invaders had imported from 
Europe were viewed with astonishment and 
alarm, " The researches Mj;. l)arwin and Hr. 
Lund have however indisputably proved that the 
geuus Equua was represented during the Pliocene 
period by a species ( Eourvidina) which is shown 
to be distinct from the European fossil and the 
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existing species. Fossil remains of the Horse 
have likewise been discovered in North America. 
The geographical range of the genus Equua at 
the Pliocene period was thus more ^extensive 
than that of the Rhinoceros, of Which both the 
extinct and existing species are confined to the 
continents of the Old World of geography. The 
Horse, in its ancient distribution over both he¬ 
mispheres of the globe, resembles the Mastod&k, 
and appears to have become extinct in North 
America at the same time witb the M. giganlem, 
and in South America with the M. Andium, and 
the Megatherium.. Well may Mr. Darwin say, 
* It is a marvellous event in the history of ani¬ 
mals that a native kind should have disappeared, 
to be succeeded in after ages by the countless 
herds introduced with the Spanish colonist.’ ”— 
Eng. Gyc. 

(3401) ERANTHEMUM CINNABARI- 
NUM. Cinnabar coloured Eranthemum. On 
the sides of some of the limestone cliffs in Am¬ 
herst Province this bright, orange-scarlet flower 
is often seen ; and it would be quite an addition 
to gardens, in which it has not yet found a 
place, although it is represented in Wallich’s 
rare Indian plants.— Mason. 

(3462) ERANTHEMUM. The varieties cul¬ 
tivated in Madras are for the most part indige¬ 
nous, E. pulciiellura and E. montanum, grow in 
almost any soil and situation. E. bicolor re¬ 
quires shade and plenty of water:. only fit for 
borders and flower beds, propagated by cuttings 
during the rains.— Jajf'rey. 

(3463) ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM- 
NEItVQSE Ekanthemum. 

Gool shan, Hind. 

Found under the shade of trees in the Kotah 
jungles.— Gen. Med. Top. page 173. 

(3464) EltlA OBESA. A species of Eria 
is one of the most abundant of Tenassrriin 
epiphytes, but the flowers are small, and have 
little to recommend them.— Mason. Wight 
gives figures of Eria pauciflora, i 636; polys- 
tacliya, 1634-35 ; pubescens, J 634-35; and 
reticosa, 1637- 

(3465) ERINOCARPUS N1MMONII. Ti- 
liaceaj. Jungle Bendy. A middle sized tree ; 
flowers yellow in terminal panicles, appear in 
September and October. Fruit triangular, co¬ 
vered with bristles; angles somewhat winged, 
has a pleasing fragrance.— Jajfrey. 

(3466) ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA- Poma¬ 
ce.®. The Loquat yang-ma, Chinese. This tree 
is now introduced all over the Deccan,; and 
bears fruit twice iu the year. It is highly es¬ 
teemed both for deserts and preserves. It is a 
native of Japan, but grows in great perfection in 
New South Wales. The finest fruit is produced 
at the second crop, at the end of the eola .season, 
and requires protection day and night ; from 
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bird* in the former, and flying foxes iu the latter. 
The fruit is » yellow color, with thin shin, a 
sweet aeid pulp, One or two seeds in the centre 
_sometimes more. The seeds grow easily. Pro¬ 
per attention does not seem to have been given 
to this fruit, as it appears to be capable of great 
improvement.— RidaeU. In Ajmere, it is culti¬ 
vated in gardens but does not thrive well.— Ghn. 
Med Top. p. 19S. It is very common in China 
and is often mentioned by Fortune, for instance, 
atone place, he found, (Eriobotrya japonica), the 
lfMjuat- or young-mai, ( Myrica, Sp ), peaches, 
plnttts, and oranges.— Fortune's Tea Districts, 
p, 341 ; and at auother, Other fruits —such as the 
loquat (. Rriobotrya japonica), the Chinese goose¬ 
berry ( Averrhoa Carambola ), the wangpee (Coo- 
Jcia punctata), and the longan aud leechee.— Tea 
Districts, page 7. 

(3467) ERIODENDRON, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Sterciiliaceae, 
known by the name of Wool or Cotton-Trees. The 
wool-trees are large trees, with a spongy wood 
which is used for little besides making canoes in 
the districts where they grow. The leaves are 
palmate, and the flowers are large, red, white, or 
scarlet, aud rising singly or in clusters from the 
shies or tops of the branches. The calyx is nak¬ 
ed, irregularly 5-lobed, with the lobes usually 
twin ; the petals are 5-joined together, ami are 
connected with the column of the stamens at the 
base. The filaments of the stamens are joined 
together into a short tube at the base, and divid¬ 
ed into 5 bundles at the apex ; these bundles arc 
filiform, and each bears 1, 2, or 3 linear or an¬ 
fractuous anthers at the apex, which have the 
appearance of one anther, and are either adnate 
or versatile. The stigma is 5- or 6-eleft. 'there 
are 6 species of Eriodendron, 5 of which are na¬ 
tives of America, and 1 of Asia aud Africa.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(3468) ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUO- 
SUM. Bombaceae, Icon. 400. (DeCand.), Cot¬ 
ton tree. Syn. Bombax pentandnnn, L. 

Elavum marum, Tam. | Suflul simul, Hind. 

E. anfractuosum lias versatile anfractuous 
anthers ; leaves with 5, 7, or 8 entire cuspidate 
leaflets, glaucous beneath and a usually prickly 
trunk. This tree attains a height of 15 0 feet or 
more* There are two varieties described, the one 
growing in the East Indies and the other in 
Guinea. , They differ chiefly in the colour «f 
their flowers. The Indian species, E a . Jndicnm, 
lias flowers yellowish inside and white outside; 
whilst the Guinea species, E. a. Jfricmum, lias 
large crimson flowers. In Guinea this tree is one 
of the largest and tallest of the forest-trees and 
the tannic is employed for making the largest- 
used j lap..; Qyc. It is an elegant tree, 

common pn the Coromandel Coast; the leaves 
A3C'.4dhn^K)g and the blossoms ap¬ 

pear in February before the leaves. The trunk 
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is perfectly straight, the seeds numerous, smooth, 
black, and enveloped id very fine soft silky wool. 
The gum is termed Haitian kegoond, and is 
given in solution with spices in bowel com¬ 
plaints.— O'Shaugknessy, page 827. This pro¬ 
duces a light wood, employed by the toy-makers. 
It is likewise used for makingrafts.-— Ainslie’s 
Mat. Med, page 208. Dr. Mc.Clelland men¬ 
tions that, in the Tenasseiim Provinces, Bombast 
penlandrum, B. ktierophyllum and Chchlosper- 
mum gossypium, all afford a soft down, whidt Is 
attached to the smls and which the Burmese col¬ 
lect for stuffing pillows. At the Madras Exhi¬ 
bition of 1857, a very powerful bast was exhi¬ 
bited by Mr. Jaffrey, from the B. pentandnnn » 
now Eriodendron anfractuosum. This large tree 
grows in many pnrts of the Deccan_ Riddell. 

(3469) ERIOLJJNA TILIIFOLtA. 

Let pan, Bukm. 

Grows plentifully throughout the Pegti flttd 
Tounghoo districts, attaining a height of fifty 
feet, with a girth, of seven or eight feet some¬ 
times, but usually about six feet. It is a strong 
tough timber, similar in its properties to Kydia. 
Wood, white-coloured, adapted to every purpose 
of house-building— McClelland. 

(3470) ERIOPHORUM, the systematic name 
of the sedge-like Plant which is called in Great 
Britain Wild Cotton, or Cotton-Grass, in conse¬ 
quence of the long cottony tufts which wave upon 
its stalks in marshy and sedgy heaths and Wastes 
in all parts of this country. The appearance 
is owing to the hypogynous scales, which in this 
glumaccous genus, represent the calyx, being ex¬ 
tended into long numerous white hairs, wh|ch 
project far beyond the scales of the flower-head. 
It is not a little curious that while, in most of 
the species, these hairs are indefinitely numerous 
they should in one, E. alpinum be reduced to the 
regular number, six, which is the general propor¬ 
tion of floral envelopes belongiug to Endogens. 
Professor Duntil enumerates twelve species, all 
inhabiting the colder parts of the northern hemis¬ 
phere. The silky or cottony substance which 
clothes the fruit of the species of this genus is 
made into paper and the wicks of candles i it is 
also used for stuffing pillows, &c. The leaves of 
E. comosmn are in the Himalayas extensively em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of ropes.— Eng. Oyc. 

(8471) ERIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. 
Royle. Cotton-grass. . 

Bhabur, HIND. 

All who have scrambled up the steeps of the 
Himalayas will remember the peat support they 
derived from the toughness of the tufts of the 
bhabbnr, which grows commonly there, as well in 
low valleys as at considerable elevations* It is 
every where employed by the mountaineers 
in making ropes as well asurowgh Strong twine 
.well suited for all ordinary purposes. Specimens 
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of the dried leaves, made up iuto' r bundles about 
three feet long, were sent to tha,JExhibition of 
1851 , from Bheer-bhoom.— Rogle, Tib. pi. p. 33. 
Its seeds axe clothed at their base with a silky or 
cotton like substance, with which pillows'are 
stuffed and wicks of candles, as well as paper 
made.'— Hoyle, IU. Plants. 

(3472) ERODIUM GRUINUM. G*r a ni¬ 
ce*. So named from Geranos, a Crane. They 
are mostly aU from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Most of the flowers are devoid of odour, 
and those which are particularly so are the most 
l>eantiful, whereas those again whose petals are 
the least showy, diffuse towards the evening and 
during the night a most powerful perfume ; this 
is particularly the case with such as have white 
etnls spatted with red. The almost inuumera- 
le varieties now produced in England have ori 
ginnted by hybridization, and to enumerate 
them all here is unnecessary. “ The flowers of 
all the kinds are borne in umbels on a pedmielc, 
which in the stcmlcss kinds arises from the cen¬ 
tre of the source of the leaves, and in the shrub¬ 
by kinds from the axil of almost all of the upper 
leaves. The number of t he flowers borne in an 
Umbel is various in different kinds, and greatest 
in those of the horse-leafed group.” The com¬ 
monest sorts cultivated in gardens are the deep 
scarlet, light pink, and ivy leafed. The latter 
has a strong perfume, and scents the fingers if 
only slightly touched. The ordinary mode of 
propagation is by cuttings and seed. Almost 
all the varieties produce seed, which will imme¬ 
diately grow if sown, and should he trans¬ 
planted as soon as two or three perfect leaves are 
formed. The cuttings grow most readily, and 
should be taken off at the joints when the wood 
is assuming a brown appearance, and beginning 
ty. ripen. The fibrous-rooted herbaceous sorts 
may be multiplied by dividing the roots. As all 
the species are rapid growers, they require prun¬ 
ing, and to be occasionally changed into fresh 
pots. They require a light rich soil of loam and 
old well rotted stable manure, or else leaf mould 
and sand i the cuttmgs when put down must be 
removed for a time to a shady spot, and the 
earth kept continually moist. I must particular¬ 
ly caution against cutting the plants during the 
rains, as the whole plant suffers by the ends of 
the shoots decaying ; neither should they be ex¬ 
posed during the hot winds, especially the soft 
velvet-leafed varieties.— Riddell. 

(3473) ER VIE, Ur vie; Calndium Esculentura. 
This is a small bulbous root sown from March 
to July, in rows or beds, mostly along a water 
course where ginger is planted. It requires 
much water, and takes from six to seven months 
to ripen. When boiled and then roasted it is 
very wholesome and somewhat resembles a yam 
in taste: the natives also put it into curries. 

(.3474) ERYUM, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminous and tribe Viciees. 
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It is known by a 5-okft calyx, with linear acute 
segments, about equal in length to toe corolla; 
glabrous stigma; an oblong 24-seeded legume. 
Most of the species of this germs are weeds, two 
of which, the S. JUrsuhtm and £. telmspermmn, 
are found in Great Britain. The former is call¬ 
ed Tine-Tare, and is a great pest iu corn-fields. 
—Eng. Ogc. 

(3475) ERVUM LENS. Lin. 

Mussoor, Minu. I Mussoor [mrpoo, Tam. 

Masur, Grz. I 

Mussoor is the Mnhratta, as well as the Hin- 
doostance and Sanscrit name of a valuable puke, 
much cultivated in the higher provinces of India, 
Ain*U>‘, p. 242. Emnn Ja'iix hits branched 
stems ; oblong nearly glabrous leaflets, usually 
eight iu number ; the stipules lanceolate and cili¬ 
ated ; the peduncles 23-flowered, about equal in 
length to the leaves; the legumes short,, broad, 
finely reticulated ; seeds two, compressed. It is a 
native of corn-fields on the continent of Europe. 
Lentils are not much eaten in Britain, but 
they are consumed iu considerable quantities iu 
France, Germany, and Italy. The Lentil is 
one of the oldest leguminous plants used as food 
of which we have any record. Ever since the 
time of Esau they have been eaten in the East.. 
In Egypt and Syria they are parched in a frying- 
pan ami sold in the shops, and considered by the 
natives as the best food for those who ai-e on long 
journeys. The Lentil is still cultivated in 
England. There are three varieties known in 
France and Germany : the small brown, which 
is the lightest flavoured and the best for soups: 
the yellowish, which is a little larger and the next 
best,; and the Lentil of Provence, which is al¬ 
most as large as a pea, with luxuriant straw, and 
it might be cultivated as food for cattle. In its 
cultivation the Lentil requires a dry warm soil; 
it should be sown later than the pea at the rate 
of a bushel or a bushel and a half to the acre. 
It ripens earlier than the pea, and requires the 
same treatment and harvesting. The produce of 
the Lentil in grain is about a fourth less than 
that of the tare, and the straw is not more than 
a third as much. The straw is however consi¬ 
dered very nourishing, anti is used for feeding 
calves and lambs. Lentils, like all other le¬ 
guminous fruits, contain a large quantity of 
nitrogenized matters. Einhoff found that 3840 
parts of lentils contained 1260 parts of starch 
and 1433 parts of n matter analogous to animal 
matter. In a late analysis made by Dr. Playfair 
for the Royal Agricultural Society he fttitod thst 
100 parts of lentils contained 38 parts of albu¬ 
men or gluten and 48 parts of starch, j whilst 
the same quantify of peas contained 23-parts of 
albumen, and of beans 81 parts.” If thetheory 
of nutrition propounded by ProfesearLiebeg'm 
his late workon ‘ Animal Chemistry* be eOrrect, 
then lentils constitute one of the most highly 



ERVUM LINS. 

nutritious foods iii nature.-—#*^. Cyc. It is said 
to be ike dour of this plant which is so high* 
ly extolled as a farinaceous aliment. By a 
slight change, Ervurn lens became the Erva- 
lenta, and another person, with another little 
change, sold the same article as iievalenta mill¬ 
ing the term Arabics to note its Asiatic origin. 
On analysis Wartou’s Ervaleuta was found to 
consist of a mixture of the French or German 
lentil, ground and reduced to powder, including 
portions of the shells or husk, and of a substance 
very closely resembling in its microscopic charac¬ 
ters maize or ludiau-corn meal. The French 
lentil, either whole or ground, is of a yellowish 
colour, and has the taste of peas. It has been 
stated that the farina of a grass called “ Dari,” 
“ Burra,” &c., has been discovered in either 
Ervaleuta or Iievalenta. “ Dari, l suspect menus 
Durra, also spelt Doura, Dorv, &c. It is n corn 


ESSENTIAL OR VOLATILE OILS. 

ders—via , 2a. 9d. per pound—forma a very se¬ 
rious obstacle to their use, supposingihut in any 
respect it is desirable that* they should be more 
generally consumed, we liavefraMtedtbe two fol¬ 
lowing receipts, whereby a considerable saving 
of expense may be effected 

1*4 Redeipt. 

Red or Arabian lentil-flour.. 

Barley-flour,....;?!:........,. 

Salt,...... 

Mix into a uniform powder. 

The red lentil may be obtained of almost every 
corn chandler, at about. Id. per quart; the cost 
of a pound of this Ervaleuta would lie about 2d. 
per pound ; and it is perfectly clear, from the 
analysis which we have given above, that what¬ 
ever may be the advantages possessed by the 
much-vaunted Krvalentas, Revalentus/ S:c.| the 


Iba. 

Hi. 

oz. 


IMiriii, man s int i/uuiii, ar. it in ti win ! . , . ' 

us^d by the Arabs, and is cultivated in the South i nc ' v ,u ^ lc e mus * contain them all. 


of Europe. It is the llolens durra sativus of 
Forskal, the Sorghum vulgare of some other wri- j 
ters. “ Its meal is said to resemble that of lu- j 
dian corn Now it deserves notice, that a Ger- j 
man niiseroscopist recently stated that lie found l 

the meal of In.lia.irorii in 'erv;,]i.iitii,or r-.alc.i.t,, ! |!ci , 

1 f OTK e *1. 1>«l he mistake it tor the sor- | in t |,, ir pr0|Knie , to „„ v gre J { we 

gliurn? L he article sold in bottles at Is peril .„ _i .l! „i.. _. J.. 


2nd Receipt. 

Pea-flour,. 2 lbs. 

Indian corn flour,... 1 lb. 

Salt,... JJ oz. 

Mix as before. 

satisfied that lentils and peas do not 


lb., and recommended to be used in cases of ob¬ 
stinate constipation with the Ervaleuta, appears 
to be nothing more than treacle, the name “ Me- 
lasse” being derived from the word molasses. 
On analysis of Du Barry and Co.’s Rcvaleutn 
Arabiea, it was found to consist, like the first, 
of a mixture of the red or Arabian lentil and 
barley-flour, sweetened with sugar. A third 
sample consisted of the Arabian lentil and barley- 
flour, with the addition of saline matter, princi¬ 
pally chloride of sodium or common salt; it also 
possessed a peculiar taste, as though flavored 
with celery-seed. While Warton’s Ervaleuta is 
of a yellowish colour, Du Barry’s Iievalenta is of 
a pink or rosy line, this arises from the different 
species of lentil employed, the German being 
yellow, and the Arabian lentil of a red colour. 
Lentils belong to the natural family of plants, 
Legnminosre, which includes the several kinds of 
beans and pens ; they resemble, to a very great 
extent, in colour, structure, taste, and properties, 
the common pea; so great, indeed, is the simi¬ 
larity in organization, that it is difficult to dis¬ 
criminate between them, even by the aid of the 
microscope. Lentils, peas, beans, &c., all con¬ 
tain a considerable amount of nitrogenized mat¬ 
ter, in the form of Legumine. When taken as au 
article of diet, they are found by most to be 
somewhat difficult of digestion, to occasion dis- 
tention and flatulency, and to be slightly aperient. 
These properties .and. effects are so similar in the 
case of each, that it is almost impossible to, draw 
any daeided .line of t demarcntion between them. 
As the costof most of the prepared lentil ppw- 
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'. I have devised the above receipt to meet those 


cases in which any difficulty may be met. with in 
procuring the. red lentil, which however is riow 
very commonly kept by corn chandlers. What¬ 
ever may be the results of the experience of 
others as to the advantages derived from the use 
of lentil-powder, We ourselves are unable to say 
very much in its favor. We recently partook of 
some of Dn Barry’s Revalenta Arabiea, aud 
found the flatulent effects so unpleasant that we 
should not readily be induced to repeat the ex¬ 
periment. Hnssall .—*Food and its adult, p. 241. 

05176 ) ESCHSCHOLTZIA. Papavbracsje. 
This is a very beautiful little flower, of a deep 
yellow orange colour, very delicate. It blos¬ 
soms only in the cold weather, and requires care 
in transplanting :—not more than one plant in 
a pot, which should be deep —the root being 
long, and tapering : grown from seed.— Riddell. 

(3477) ESPARTO, Sparto. * A plant (Stipa 
tenacin-nma), growing in Spain and Africa ; 
anciently held in esteem for the manufacture 
of cordage, but now nearly in disuse, except 
in the countries of its production, where it 
is made into cables, eoYdage, shoes, mats, 
baskets, nets, &c. It is found wild in* places 
so barren as scarcely to produce ahy other 
spontaneous vegetation. At the present trine it 
is used by the Spaniards for various purposes, 
especially in the manufacture of a kindof shoe, 
or rather sandal, called alpergat, let,.* ■ Wateretm. 
— Faulkner. 

(34.78) ESSENTIAL or VOLATILE OILS 
occur iu the stems, leaves, flowers and fruit of 
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ERYTHRINA. 

many odoriferous plants and are procured by dis¬ 
tillation along with water. They are called .es¬ 
sences and contain the concentrated odour of the 
plant. They usually exist ready fanned, but 
occasionally they are obtained by a hind of fer¬ 
mentation, ns oil of bitter almonds and oil of 
mustard. Some of them consist of carbon and 
hydrogen, only, as oil of tq|pentine from Juni- 
perus communis; Oil of «&yuie from Juniperus 
Sabini; Oil of lemons and oranges from the 
rind of tl|p fruit; and oil of neroli from Orange 
flowers. A second set contain oxygen in addition, 
as oil of cinnamon from Cinnartiomutn venun ; 
Otto or attar of roses from various species of rose, 
especially Rosa centifolia: oil of cloves from 
Carvophyllus aromnticus. Those principally 
obtained from tropical shrubs and plants are 
citronella pil of oranges and lemons, from tlie 
rind of the fruit, oil of cinnamon and cloves, cro¬ 
ton oil &c. The oil of Sandal or Sanders wood 
(Santalum album) grown on the Malabar coast 
is much esteemed as a perfume. Keora oil 
from Fandanus odoratissimus in Bengal. Oil 
of spikenard so highly prized on account of its 
perfume by the ancients may be procured in Sa- 
gur, Nepaul, and the mountains of the Himalaya. 
956 lbs. of essential oils were imported into Hull 
in 1850. There were exported from Ceylon in 
1842, 902 cases: in 1848, 138 : in 1844, 20 : in 
1845, 25 cases of essential oils and in the last 
two years as follows 



1852 

1851 


Cases. 

Cases. 

Cinnamon oil,. 

...... 17 

.... 23 

Citronella oil, . 

. 110 ... 

.... 87 

Essential oil. 

. 72 .. 

... & 5 


Of Chemical, essential, and perfumed oils im¬ 
ported into England from France the quantity is 
about 35,000 lbs. annually worth £10,000. The 
duty is Is. per lb., we also imported from France 
in 1851, 9,596, cwt. of oil or spirit of turpen¬ 
tine worth £14,197. on which a duty of 5s. 
8 d. per cwt. is levied.— Simmonds Coml. Pro¬ 
ducts, page 565. 

(8479) ESTRICH, Estridge. 


Struthionum plume mob 
liorea, Lat. 


Da vet d’ aatruche, Fs. 

Pants'Mitts di strozzo, 

It. 

The fine soft down which lies immediately un¬ 
der the feathers of the ostrich. The finer kind 
is occasionally used as a substitute for beaver in 
the manufacture of hats ; the coarser is some¬ 
times made into a species of cloth. Localities, 
the Levant, Italy, and other parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean.— Faullcner. . 

(8480) ERYTHBINA,;.* genus of Tropical 
Trees and Tuberous Herbs belonging to the na¬ 
tural order Legnmmosee. The specie* have ter¬ 
mite leaves and dusters of veiy large long flowers, 
Whichore usually of the brightest-red; whence 
the species have gained the name of Coral-Trees. 


ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA. 
Frequently their stem is,defended by stiff prick¬ 
les. They occur in the warmer parts of the Old 
and New World. An Indian, species, JL mono- 
sperma, is said to yield gum-lac. Be Candolle 
mentions 33 species; of which E. Crista Galti 
is commonly cultivated in green houses for the 
sake of its splendid blossoms.— Eng. Ogc. 

(3481) ERYTHRINA. The Mountain coral tree. 
A fine looking timber tree of this genus produc¬ 
ing a reddish wood, is not uncommon in the in¬ 
terior of Tenasserim. The Karens select the tree 
in preference to all others on which to train 
their betel vines.— Mason. 

(3482) ERY THRINA INDICA, Indian Co¬ 
ral tree. Willd. Colcbr 83 Hort. Mai. Mouru- 
cou. G. p. 13 and 7. 

Mndonga Vriksha, Can. 
1’ulita Manila, Bkno. 


Moorkon mnrmn. Tam. 

Bntlida chettoo, Tei.. 

Pangra, Hind. 

This is also sometimes called by the Tamuls, 
Kaliana Morkay. It is the wood commonly used 
by the. sect of Mootchie men, for making light 
boxes, scabbards, children’s play things he. It is 
likewise employed in making rafts, and fisherman’s 
floats, and is hollowed out and made iuto canoes. 
The wood used for this purpose in upper Hin* 
doostan is the Bombax ceiba.— Ains. Mat. Msd. 
p. 208. It is a pretty large tree common over 
India, and the islands, flowering at the beginning 
of the hot season. Seeds ripening in June anil Ju¬ 
ly. This tree is employed in many parts of India 
to support the black pepper vine. AVhat seems to 
render these trees very proper for this purpose 
is their quick growth (from cuttings), their firm 
permanent though smooth bark, which never 
peels off and gives firm hold to the roots of the 
vine, and lastly, they are full of leaves and very 
shady during the hottest months of the year 
which shelters the vine from the intense heat of 
the sun and keeps the ground moist. As soon as 
the hottest weather is over, the leaves drop and 
expose the vines to the sun and weather during 
the cool season. Roxb.— Rohde. M.S.8. 

(3483) ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA. 

Mooni or Modooga, Tei. | Mooni Motaga, Tam. 

A native of the Circars growing in every soil 
and situation, leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, soon 
after which the leaves appear ; the trunk is gene¬ 
rally erect from eight to twelve feet to the 
branches.— Rohde, MJ5.S. This tree is less 
common than the Indica, the trunk is covered 
with deeply cracked corky bark, deciduous*** the 
cold season, flowers in February and March. 

(3484) ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA. 

Badadoomoo, Tam. | BacUsda, Tel. .. 

A tree, frequently of great siac. branches spread¬ 
ing and numerous, trunk without p»icWes.r—/qf- 
\.freg. It is native of the inland mountains of the 
Circars. The wood of all these spedes is remark- 








ERYNGIUM. EUCALYPTUS. 


ably light, son and spongy, it is much employed 
by the Moochies who make tranks, toys, and 
other things that are to be varnisbed, the wood 
retaining its priming or under coat of paint 
better almost than any other wood, it is not 
liable to warp, contract or split. The Moochies 
at Condapiily and Nursapore are famed for their 
art in forming and varnishing this wood for Toys 
See. It is planted by the Tamil people about 
their temples. In Bengal the leaves fall during 
the cold season in February, when destitute of 
foliage, the blossoms appear and soon afterwards 
the leaves : the seed ripens in May, the trunk is 
perfectly straight in large trees five or six feet 
in circumference, tapering regularly, seeds are 
enveloped in fine, soft, or silky wool, adhering 
slightly to it.— Rohde , M.S.S. 

(3485) ERYTHRINUS, a genus of Tropical 
Fishes belonging to the family Clupeida-e.—Eug. 
Cgc. 

(3486) ERYT1IROXYLE/E, a group of Ex¬ 
ogenous Plants, considered by some as a distiuct 
natural order ; by others as a subordinate divi¬ 
sion of Malpir/hiaceae. They have alternate sti¬ 
pulate leaves and small pallid flowers. The 
calyx is 5-lobed : the petals are 5, with a 
remarkable appendage at their base, which afford 
one of the marks of distinction between Ery- 
throxyleae and Malpighiaceae : the stamens are 
10, slightly monadelphous. The ovary is supe¬ 
rior, 3-celled, with 3 styles, and solitary pendu¬ 
lous ovules. The fruit is drupaceous. Some of 
the species of Erythroxylon, the only genus, 
have a bright-red wood, occasionally used for 
dyeing ; but the most extraordinary species is 
the Erythroxylon Coca , an account of the inebri¬ 
ating effects of which is given under Coca.— 
Eng. Cgc. 

(3487) ERYTHROXYLON AREOLATUM. 
Deo-dau. Deva-l)aree. Areolated Erythroxylon 
Lin. 

Devadarce, Tel. Dawadar, Duk. 

Deo dharce, Hind. Sbujrooljiu, Arab. 

Devatharum, Tam. Devadaroo, Sans. 

The young leaves and tender shoots of this 
tree are supposed to be of a cooling nature and 
when bruised and mixed with a certain portion 
of Gingilie Oil form a refreshing liniment for 
the head. The wood of this small tree is so 
fragrant that the inhabitants of Mysore use it 
instead of sandal wood.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 
213. Under the Tamil name of Davahdarum - 
keeray, the tender leaves of this tree are used as 
greens but mostly by the country people ; the 
flowers are very small of a yellowish green color. 
— -Jeffrey. 

(3488) EBYNGIUM, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the Watdtal order UmbeMferae, and the 
tribe Sanicnlae. It has a calyx of five leafy teeth, 
the petals erect, oMoug, with a long indexed 


point; the fruit obovate, covered with chaffy 
scales without ridges or vitfae. The species are 
usually perennial spiny herbs; with the flowers 
congregated into oblong or roundish dense heads. 
Nearly 108 species of this genus have been des¬ 
cribed. They are found in greatest numbers 
in America, v but many are inhabitants of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. They are most of them 
handsome and ornamental plants, and Worthy ot 
cultivation. They will grow freely in any com¬ 
mon garden soil, but the lighter or more sandy 
the soil the better they will grow. Some of the 
species require the greenhouse or frame, ami they 
should be grown in pots. They may be propa¬ 
gated by dividing the roots, or by sowing the 
seed. (Dou, Dichlamydeous Plante ; Babington, 
Manual of British Botany ; Liudley, Flora Me - 
dica.) — Eng. Cgc. 

(3489) ERYNGIUM CAMPESTBE vegetates 
in Cashmere and Cnbtil as well as in Europe, 
but it is not officinal any where.— Honigberger, 
p. 274. 

(3490) ERYNGIUM GIGANTEUM, of this 
extensive genus of plants, some arc ornamental 
and well adapted for the flower border, the colours 
are blue, light blue, white, light white, and green, 
they thrive best in a sandy soil.— Riddell. 

(3491) ERYSIMUM PERFOLIATIJM, is 
cultivated in Japan for its oil seeds.— O'Shaugh- 
nessg, p. 187. 

(3493) ERYSIMUM PEROWSKIANUM. 
Cruciferte. 'l'his is the only one of a numerous 
germs at all ornamental, it thrives in any soil, 
the flowers are dark orange colour.— Riddell . 

(3493) EUCALYPTUS, a genus of Austra¬ 
lian Plants, consisting of lofty trees, with a 
volatile aromatic oily secretion in their leaves, 
anti a large quantity of astringent resinous 
matter in their bark. They belong to the alter¬ 
nate-leaved division of Myrtaceae, and are generi- 
cally known among these plants by their corolla 
being absent, and the limb of their calyx con¬ 
solidated into a hemispherical or conical cap, 
which is thrown off when the stamens expand. 
This genus occurs in the Malayan Archipelago, 
but is chiefly Australian, and, together with the 
leafless Acacias, gives a most remarkable character 
to the scenery. Hie species exist in great pro¬ 
fusion, and form- thr largest trees in the forests 
of that part of the world. A modern writer 
upon the plants of Van Diemen’s Land says that 
Eucalyptus seems as if it had token undisturbed 
possession of those Australian regions, clothing 
as it does with a stupendous mantleTIm surfacc 
both of Van Diemen’s Land and Australia ; 
while the intermixture of other plants, winch this 
lordly tribe permits, is, compared with its own 
greet extent, but small and partial; Wherever 
you go, one species or other is constantly before 
you. No trees in the world so constantly ot 
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EUCALYPTUS. * 

rapidly arrive at gigantic dimensions ; they often 
become hollow, and are then tisetlbV the Un- 
vet ter as roomy places of shelter at night. Frazer 
found a hollow Eucalyptus at More ton Bay, used 
bv the natives as a cemetery. Even at Swan 
River, where, according to the report of Frazer, 
the species are stunted, they also attain o huge 
size. E. cahphylla attains a height of 150 feet, 
and a girth of from 25 to 50 feet is not an 
uncommon dimension of these trees. Their 
timber is represented as highly useful for domes¬ 
tic and other purposes ; being so soft at first as 


(3495) EUCALYPTUS MANNIFERA, ex- 
udes a saccharine mucous substance resembling 
to render the felling, splitting, and sawing up of j manna in its action and appeamme, but less 


the tree, when green, a very easy process, 
and when thoroughly dry becoming as hard ns oak. 
Upon the whole this genus must be considered 
the most important that Australia produces. As 
it occurs so far to the south as Van Diemen’s 
Ijand it is almost certain that, it might be natu¬ 
ralised in Devonshire, Cornwall, and in the west 
of Ireland. Even in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don certain kinds bear moderate winters without 
shelter, especially E. pnherulenta. It is very 
much to be regretted that some settled nomen¬ 
clature is not introduced, for the colonists apply 
the same names to different species in different 
parts of the country ; this renders it difficult to 
tell of what they are speaking. As far as we 
can collect the evidence, it appears that the fol¬ 
lowing are, or should be the botanical species to 
which the colonial names belong :— 


EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA. 

fibres are employed in making canvas and cord 
age, by the aborigines, as mentioned by Dermott 
— Royle, page 801. 'These trees migirt. be useful 
in India. • 5 "■■■• 

(3494) EUCALYPTUS - GUNNlI, whet 
wounded, furnishes the inhabitants df e Van Die¬ 
men’s Land with a copious supply of a cool, re¬ 
freshing, slightly aperient liquid, which ferment' 
and acquires the properties of beer.— Ena. Cite, 


Blue Gam of Port Jackson ... 

Blue Gum of Hobart Town 

Stringy Bark . 

Iron-Bark. 

Kino-Gum ... . 

Peppermint Tree ... ... ... 

Weeping Gum of Van Diemen's) 

Land. ( 

Mountain Bine Gum of Van Die ) 

men’s Land .f 

Black Gum of Van Diemen’s) 

Land .( 

Black-Budded Gum of Van Die-) 
men's Land . f 

Cider-Tree of Van Diemen’s Land Uneertain. 


11. piperita. 
E. globulus. 
11. robust a. 
E. resinifera . 
E. resinifera . 
E. piperita 

Uncertain. 

Uncertain. 

Uncertain. 

Uncertain. 


Mpnna Gum 
Manna of Moreton Bay ... ... 

Blood wood of Port Jackson .. 
WliiteGnm ofVan Dieman’sLam] 
White Gum of Moreton Bay... 
WbiteGum of theS.W Interior 


Uncertain. 

E. Manna Cun. 

E. Corgmbosa, 

11. resinifera. 

E. subtil at a- Cu n ■ 

EJencatlendron 
Cun. — Eng. Cye. 

Dr. Bennett, in lus ** Wanderings in New South 
M ales,” states that a large quantity of camphor¬ 
ated oil, which closely resembles the cajeputi, is 
produced from the foliage of several species of 
Eucalyptus. Some of the leaves, which are of a 
bluish green, contain it in sueh abundance as to 
cover the hand with oil when one of the leaves is 
gently rubbed against it.— Sintmonds. One of 
the, species of Eucalyptus is called’by the Aus- j 
traliaus Box tree anil its bark, strinsrv bark, its * able depths of tint, destitute of odour. Taste 


nauseous. It is not produced by insects, and 
only appears in the dry season. Other species 
yield a similar secretion at Moreton Bay and in 
Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Backhouse says il 
coagulates, and drops from the leaves in particles 
often ns large as an almond .—Eng : Cye. 

(3496) EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA — 
Syu. E. Kino. Metrosideros gutnmifera. Bota¬ 
ny bay Muo tree, or brown gum tree. A native 
of Australia, cultivated in the Calcutta Garden. 
E. resinifera has leaves with very minute and 
numerous litile dots, ovate lanceolate, with long 
tapering points narrowed to the base, with a 
vein uext the margin. The flowers are umbel¬ 
late, on a compressed peduncle rather longer 
than the petiole. The lid is conical, taper, lea¬ 
thery, twice as long as the capsule, 'flic bark is 
so extremely astringent as to yield a gum not 
inferior to Kino, and sold ns such. Th 1 bark of 
this and other species is so hard as to fluse them 
to he called Iron-Bark 'frees by tM colonists. 
The Blue Guui-Tree and some oth'Su have the 
singular property of throwing it olt)£l white or 
gray longitudinal strips or ribands, u'fiicU, hang¬ 
ing down from the branches, have a singular 
effect iu the woods, lu many species the leaves 
are so variable in their form and other charac¬ 
ters at different ages of the tree, or in dif¬ 
ferent situations, that it is a matter of dif¬ 
ficulty to know how they are to be botanically 
distinguished from each other; and in fact the 
subject of the distinction of species has hardly 
vet been taken up, no botanjst feeling competent 
to undertake the task without some personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the plants in a native state. 
The leaves, instead of presenting one of their 
surfaces to the sky and the other to the earth, as 
is the case with the trees of Europe,. are often 
arranged with their faces vertical, so that each 
side is equally exposed to the light. Ah 
astringent juice flows from this tree^jgpmed 
Botany Bay kino. Ainslie quotes Bujn-aml'ook- 
tcain as the Bazar pa me of this, kino, but the 
term properly applies to the “ Dragon’s biopd.” 
It is infusible, occurs in fragments" or variable 
size and forin, often covered with brownish pow¬ 
der, brittle, thin, translucent aftd ruby coloured, 
fracture glassy and chocolate coloured, of vari- 
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EUGENIA. 

austere and somewhat Utter, powder red-bro\yn; 
water dissolves about two-thirds, alcohol three- 
fourths, ether one-twentieth only. But there art* 
different statements made by writers on this sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Whit*} who has w itnessed the col lec¬ 
tion in Australia, says a single tree will yield 
500 lbs. of *this kino in onto year by incisions 
practised on the bark. The medical uses of this 
article correspond exactly with those of kino, as 
already described. The bark and leaves are aro¬ 
matic,* but their essential oil has not been separ¬ 
ated.— ('/SkaugkHunny , page 336. Its bark is n 
powerful tanning substance, and a single tree 
will often yield 4iO gallons of an astringent resi¬ 
nous like substance from incisions in its bark ; 
sold iu the bazars of India as a kind of kino.— 
Simmondx. 

(3497) EUCALYPTI'S ROBUSTA, contains 
large cavities in its stem between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, tilled with a most 
beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured gum, 
which flows out as soon as the saw affords an 
opening.— Eng. Cyc. 

(3498) El CJIARIDIUM. Onac.racr.k.— 
This is a small plant bearing a purple flower, 
and will thrive in a good garden soil.— Riddell. 

(3499) EUGENIA, a genus of Dicotyledo¬ 
nous Polypetalous Plants of the natural order 
Myrtaceae, so named iu honour of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, who was a patron of botany and horti¬ 
culture. The genus, as at present, constituted, 
contains nearly 200 species, though numbers 
have been removed to the genera Xetilrix, Joxxi- 
uia, My rein, Sizyyium, Caryophyllus. and Jauibosa, 
in which are now contained the Clove-Tree, the 
Hose-Apple, and Jamoon of India, formerly in¬ 
cluded in Eugenia. This genus is confined to 
the hot and tropical parts of the world, as Brazil, 
the West India Islands, ami Sierra Leone, and 
extends from the Moluccas and Ceylon to Silhet 
and the foot of the Himalayas in Asia. Eugenia 
is characterised by having the tube of the calyx 
of a roundish form, and the limb divided into 
four parts; the petals equal iu number, aud in- 
serted on the calyx. The stamens are numerous. 
The ovary 2-3-celled, with several ovules in each. 
Seeds I or 2 roundish, and large, with the coty- 
dous and radicle united into one mass. In 
habit and inflorescence the species resemble many 
myrtles. Like the family to which they belong, 
some of the species of Eugenia secrete a warm 
volatile oil in their herbaceous parts; abound in 
tannin ; yield good wood : and a few have fruit 
whiph isawlible, though not very agreeable, from 
Iwdng impregnated with the aroma of the oil.— 
E»g. Cyc, Dr, Wight gives, in leones, 

Eugeni* aayuttifidla, „ ’ inopliylls, 

eymota, „ lanceolata, 

(A.) *euafla*tV ' " ' „ teplantlia, 

•i ' “teMfesIlifc ' »• Wightinna, 

H chviflo»»r {£.) Moommm, 

,, grata, •. AViJldcuowii/ . 


EUGENIA; CARYOPHYLLATA. 


(J.)" alto, 

„ amplexicaulia, 

„ aquea, 

„ eylindrica, 

» henrnptorricB, 

„ lanceolnria, 

„ laurifulia, 

„ umcrocarpa, 

„ Mataccentit, 

„ Mutirouii, 

„ pauiriflora, 

„ poly petal*, 

„ purpurea, 

„ teruifolia, 

(S.) alternilolia, 

„ Arnottiana, 

„ braeliiutn, 

„ c.ilophvllifolia, 

„ caryophyllifolia, 
„ caryopliylioea, 

„ oerasyides, 

„ eordifolia, 

„ corymbose, 

,, cymosa, 

„ ferruginea, 

,, fruticosn, 

„ glandulifern. 


(S.) gmadis, 

„ Jambolaua, 

„ Jambolaua, var. mi- 

„ montana, 

H rayrtifolia, 

„ Neeaiana, 

„ obl*ta, 

„ obtueifolia, 

„ operculata, 

„ Panitla, 

,, polyautha, 

„ praecor, 

„ pulchella, 

,, reticulata, 

„ rcvoluta, 

„ ltotUcriana, 

„ rubens, 
ii rnbicunda, 

„ aalicifolia, 

„ ailrestris, 

„ Thnmra, 

„ toddalioidei, 

„ venusta, 

„ AVallichii, 

„ Zeylanica, 


( 3500 ) EUGENIA. Jambo Fktjit. A small 
black plutn is often seen in Burmese bazars which 
is produced by a species of eugenia. According to 
Burmnn geography there is a eugenia tree on the 
great island or continent which we inhabit, that 
is twelve hundred miles high, one hundred and 
eighty-six in circumference, with five principal 
branches each six hundred miles long. From 
this tree, the island derives its name Sambu-deba , 
Eugenia Island. 


( 3501 ) EUGENIA ACRIS. 


Sung, Hind. 

A small tree; grows in Bombay, the leaves 
have a pleasant smell when bruised.— Riddell. 

(3502) EUGENIA CARYOPHILIFOLIA. 
My rtuceae, Icon. 553. 


Nawcl wood, Knu. 
Aaredoo ktirrn, Tki» 
Xawel mu rum, Tam. 


Naradidi Virksha, Can, 
Chota jamb, Bk.ng. 
Nareda Cbettoo, Tel. 


This is Ainslie’s Calyptranthes Caryophyllifo¬ 
lia and his favorable account of the timber is 
such, as its appearance would lead one to expect. 
— Wight. It is a native of various parts of In¬ 
dia growing luxuriantly in almost every soil and 
situation. Flowering time the hot season; bears 
a round berry, black when ripe, the size of a pea. 
The wood is whitish very strong, close grained 
hard and durable.— Rohde, M.S.S. 


(3503) EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA.— 
Syn. Caryophyi,lus aromaticus. The dotes 
of commerce are the unopened flowers, the flower 
buds of the Clove-tree, Caryophyllm aromaticus 
(Eugenia caryophpllata), which was originally a 
native of the Moluccas, but is now cultivated in 
several parts of the East and West Indies. The 
tree may be propagated either frora layers or 
seed. Layers will root in five or six months if 
kept moist. A strong dark loam, a gravelly. 
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EUGENIA GARYOPHYLLATA. EUGENIA CAKYOPHYLLATA- 

*sand, or clayey soil, but one not retentive of tained plants which bore no fruit. EtaropeaM, 
moisture, se ems that best suited for its .success- however, have succeeded somewhat better. l»e 
culture. It does not thrive well near Ithe sea, clove has been long transferred by to era-from 
nor in the higher mountains, the spray of the sea the Moluccas to Sumatra,—-to the iaands-m we 
-and the Cold being found injurious. The plants Straits of Malacca,<—to Bourbon,'^-to Zanzibar, 
at first require the shade of other trees' such as on the eastern coast of Atriea, and to Cayenne, 
the mango* oocoa-aut, &c. Although generally In some of these places the. culture has virtually 
_a hardy plant* it suffers from excessive drought, failed, even where that of the nutmeg h«s_ sue - 
They should'be planted about twenty feet apart, ceeded, and everywhere the produce »of inferior 
In its native country the tree begins to yield quality to that even of Ambovna. A suitable 
fruit in the sixth year, but a crop can seldom be soil seems to be as indispensable, as a suitable 
looked for in other quarters under eight years, climate. The soil of the Molucca Islands 
It is very long lived, sometimes attaining the age canic, which is not the case with any ot the 
of 130 years. There appears, according to Mr. countries to which the tree has been transferred, 
■Crawford, to be five varieties of the clove, viz— except the Island ot Bourbon, and here the suit- 
the ordinary cultivated clove ; a kind called the able climate seems to be wanting. The move 
female dove by the natives, which has a pale appears, from Pigafetta’s statement, to have been 
stem; the kiri or loovy clove ; the royal clove, private property, and entirely free in culture and 
■which is very scarce, and the wild clove. The trade; Malays, Javanese, Chinese, Maoassais, 
three first are equally valuable as species, the fe- and Arabs, all competing lor it in an open mar- 
male clove being considered fittest for the distil- ket. The annual quantity produced, according to 
•latioa of essential oil. The wild clove, having him, in the five islands, seems to have been iron) 
scarcely any aromatic flavor, is valueless. The 1500 to 2000 bahavs ; and the baliana an A- ra * 
produce which may be expected from the tree bian weight, computed in the Moluccas at about 
seems to be uncertain; it may, however, be aver- 590 pounds. The companions of Magellan them- 
•aged at. five or six pounds. A clove tree, well selves loaded two ships with cloves at a single 
weeded and taken care of, will produce from five island, Tidor, after a stay, from their arrival to 
to twenty pounds. On the other hand, a tree their departure, of no more than forty-four days, 
that is neglected will not give above two or three The Portuguese made their first appearance m 
pounds. At intervals of from three to six years the parent country of cloves in the year 151*/: 
they usually produce one. extraordinary crop, but and having been expelled by the Dutch m 1605, 
then a year now and then intervenes, when they they had the principal share of the clove trade 
yield none at all; in other they will afford a for ninety-three years,—a period of! rapine, vio- 
double harvest. The clove tree was originally lencc, and bigotry. Their main object was the 
confined to the five principal Molucca islands, exclusive monopoly of spices, by tbe expulsion 
and chiefly to Machean. From these it was con- of all rivals. Their successors pursued the wine 
veyed to A raboyna, a very short time only be- object in a manner still more rigorous.. ey 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese. By them the extirpated the clove trees in their native islands, 
cultivation was strictly restricted to Amboyna, and endeavoured to limit their growth to the ve 
every effort being made to extirpate the plant Amboyna islands, in which the clove is an 
elsewhere. It has now, however, spread to Java, exotic. Periodical expeditions for the extirpa- 
Singapore, and the Straits’ Settlements, Ceylon, tion of young plants that might spontaneously 
the. Mauritius and Seychelles, Bourbon, Zanzibar, have sprung up, or been propagated by birds, 
Cayenne, Dominica, Martinique, St. Kitts, formed part of this system. The clove monopo- 
St. Vincent, and Trinidad. The clove is re lv still exists, but in a very tottering condition. 
Ujarhable for its limited geographical distri- The periodical exterminating expeditions have 
button. It is only in its native localities, been merely nominal during the present century ; 
the five small islets ou the western coast of the and for the last thirty years, although the. mono- 
large island of Gilolo, that it is easily grown, poly be persevered in, in the five Amboyna islands, 

and attains the highest perfection.* There, it where the parks, as they are called, are the pro- 

bears'in its,seventh or eighth year, and lives to perty of the government, the culture and trade are 
the ajge of ISO or 150. Euraphius informs us, legitimate everywhere else.- Orawfura Diction- 
that shortly before the arrival of the Portuguese ary page 104.. The dove tree, may he wen m a 
it bad been carried to and reared in Amboyna, few gardens on the Tenasserim .Coart, And 
where, however, it does not bear until its-, fif- are abundant in the bazars. At the Madras JS* 1_ 
teenth year, and where the average duration of bition of 1855, dove* Acre forwarded fjW® ra~ 
its life does not exceed 75 years. He informs vancore, Tmnewjtjr, Cocfe a* Jibe 

Us further that large islands are not favourable plumpest and heaviest w«ye from .Aener^v'Uiim 
tq its growth—thd-it succeeds indifferentlyeven Gardens near Oodagherry.^lpOO ;^^ ,above tne 
in suph islands a? Gilolo apd. Ceram, and that sea, these had a strong aromaftCKdwOWTrA^d were 
the natives of Celebes, and Java who had at-, of a dark brown colour; theywpe^juac. ent»e» 
tempted to grow it in their own countries had ob- and when pressed with the nail, the on exuaea. 
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EUGENIA GARYOPHYLLATA. 

TIm aneciiwens from S.^Warrier, Pewan of Cp- 
chfouAUtf" fiwm -I'toaevaHy Uistriot were al- 

ofBatimai 8 verydry, of & grey colour and «p- 
ri __ra to have been covered with faster or lime 
(oerhaps with tale). The clove of St. Luoeais 
ofa whitislfl-yeilow colour, and resembles the 
Cayenne dove with which it is frequently mixed. 
Cloves contain according -to the analyses ot 
Trommsdorf, volatile oil, 18 : almost tasteless re¬ 
sin,. 6 j tannin, 13 i difficulty-soluble extractive 
with tannin, 4; gum, 13 i woody libre, 28 ; and 
water 18. The volatile oil is obtained from 
cloves by repeated distillation. The yield on an 
average’is said to be from seventeen to twenty- 
two per cent. Cloves contain scarcely any starch. 
The quality and value of cloves are not unire- 
quenuy impaired like some other spices, by the 
abstraction of the essential oil. Cloves which 
have been thus deprived of their active properties, 
are distinguished by being light, shrivelled, not 
yielding oil when pressed upon, possessing but 
little aroma or taste, and by the frequent absence 
of the flower-bud. This- fraud used to be exten¬ 
sively practised in Holland, the drawn cloves for 
more effectual concealment being mixed with 
others of good quality anil even in some instances 
the trouble being taken to restore as nearly as 
possible to the exhausted cloves their original 
appearance by rubbing them over with some com¬ 
mon oiL The volatile oil itself as imported into 
Britain from India has been found to be 
adulterated. Mr. McCulloch on the authority of 
Milburn states that the oil imported from India 
contains nearly half its weight of an insipid ex¬ 
pressed oil which is discovered by dropping a 
little into spirits of wine and on shaking it the 
genuine oil mixes with the spirit and the insipid 
separating the fraud is detected. Cloves readily 
imbibe moisture whereby their weight becomes 
greatly increased ; a fact of which dishonest, deal¬ 
ers have not failed to avail themselves. Cloves 
are but seldom sold in powder, and hence the 
liability to adulteration is greatly lessened; they 
are however occasionally met with in that state. 
Clove-stalks although” very inferior, contain 
some of the active properties of cloves and as al¬ 
ready noticed are occasionally used by distillers 
for procuring the essential oil of cloves. W e 
have reason to believe that in some cases the 
stalks are ground up and mixed with the powder 
of genuine cloves; this sophistication can be rea¬ 
dily detected in a most satisfactory manner. The 
cloves-stalks present a structure somewhat simi¬ 
lar to that of cloves “themselves: that is they 
contort W delink? tissue hollowed out here 
and there into receptacles foe^he essential oil 
but itt Sddfttou th* stalks we provided with 
an o|p ii i km jh r »r ‘ebatiaqg-•«of the stellate cells 
whkih m^" ^fsueh frequent occurrence in dif- 
fereht adwltero- 


Rote apple wood, 
Pedda neroodoo and 
neroodoo, Tei* 


HMENTA. 

(3504) EUGENIA JAMBGLANA. 

''-Bona ' fr nritf : flaw jk- 
wmami, llwb. " il 

Faroe mg* SHaeenaga, and 
KeattjMK»mnttm,Te^, 

This wood is said to be -brittle sod 4»dy hoik 
is described by Ainelie as fit for boose building 
purposes — Wight. In Burmah the bark is used 
as a mordant for blue and black dywi-^-Afaeoliv 
It grows to be a very large tree common every¬ 
where both wild and cultivated, every- Soil Anti 
situation suiting it equally well, flowering tiiiafe 
the beginning of the hot season, seed ripens In 
July and August. The wood is hard, close grind¬ 
ed and durable. The bark is strongly astringent! 
and dyes excellent durable browns of various- 
shades according to strength t»f decoction. The 
fruit is eaten when ripe by man and birds. They 
have a subacid astringent taste. There is a varie¬ 
ty of the, fruit in the Northern and mountainous 
parts of the Eastern Coast of superior quality and 
as large as a pigeon’s egg .—Rohde M.S.8. 

(3505) EUGENIA JAMBOS. Lin. 

Jutnboonawel pullum, Tam. 

Ghoolabijam, 1 )uk. 


Jumbo, ClNl}. 
Goolab-jainun, Peb». 
I'ose Apple, Etrtj. 
Raja Jem boo, SaNS. 

whitish 


fruit,. 


Jembooneredei pnndoo.TEi. 

Jamb, Hind, and Mai,. 

This tree bears a light 
pear shaped, with smooth skin, having a rose 
flavor : it is commonly cultivated in gardens oh 
the coast. Hyderabad is the only part of the 
Deccan where it is known to flourish ; mahy at¬ 
tempts have been made without success to rear 
it elsewhere. It is easily propagated by seed, 
and grows luxuriantly in a good garden soil. 
The red coloured species having the same flavor, 
is called the Jambo Malacca. E. Jambop, Syij. 
Jambosa vulgaris. The fruit of Eugenia Jam- 
bos is not much esteemed, and luta got its 
English name from smelling like a rose.— 
4indie, p. 228. Tn Tehafeserim, the rose 
apple described as “ tasting like the striell of a 
rose,” is cultivated to a small extent in European 
gardens.— Mason. 

(3506) EUGENIA MALACCENSIS. Linn. 
Jambosa Malacca. 

Jamboo Malaca pullum. Tam. j Namball paio, Mai. 

The tree which bears this fruit was first brought- 
to India from Malacca. It is of the class Icosaa* 
dria and order Monogyuia. The produce soma* 
what resembles a pear in shape, is pleasant to the 
taste, and is reckoned very w holesome.—- 
paae 225. This tree thrives luxui’ianBy at Mer- 
gm, and bears some resemblance , in taste ton 
juicy apple, but it is a very' mdifferimtdMt:*^ 
Mason. 

(8567) EUGENIA MICHEMiis aBiferiKini 
species,. .cultivated m Martim^Wfc Whdto' * rt^ fc 
c alie d GeriSier de Cayenne, as ^ a admit 

edible fruit-— ""ill ‘ i f j ! •' ■' 

<MW) EUGENLA. PlMiBiCTA; fte AD^ia 
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EUGENIA PULCHELLA. 

Pimento, or Bayberty-Tree, is a native of South 
America and the West India Islands, especially 
J amaica , and from being cultivated there is often 
called Jamaica Pepper. The tree is very hand¬ 
some, often 30 feet high, and much resembles the 
Glo ve-Tree in the form and appearance of its 
leaves, as well as in habit. The trunk is smooth, 
and much branched towards the top. The older 
branches are round, tlie younger compressed, and I 
the twigs as well as the flower-stalks pubescent; 
the leaves are petiolate, oblong or oval, smooth, 
jmiH marked with pellucid dots, forming a dense 
evergreen foliage; the flower-stalks are both axil¬ 
lary and terminal, and are divider! into 3-forked 
panicles; the flowers are small, without show, 
and conformable in structure to the character of 
the genus. The berry is spherical and crowned 
with the persistent calyx; when ripe, smooth, 
shining, and of a dark purple colour; usually 
1-celled, occasionally 2-celled, containing large 
roundish seeds. The Pimenta is cultivated with 
great care in Jamaica, and abounds especially on 
the hills on the north side of the island. The 
trees are formed into regular walks, and begin to 
bear when three years old, but are not in perfec¬ 
tion until they have been planted seven years. 
They thrive best in rocky lands, or a rich soil 
having a gravelly bottom. Mr. Bryan Edwards 
says that a single tree has been known to yield 
ISOlbs. of the raw fruit, or lOOlbs. of the dried 
ap joA . but the crop is uncertain, and plenteous 
perhaps only once in five years. The tree has 
been introduced into and flourishes in the south¬ 
ern parts of India. The berries, being the valu¬ 
able part of the tree, require care in gathering as 
well as drying; the processes for which are.describ¬ 
ed by Browne in his ‘ History of Jamaica,’ page 
248. They must be picked when they have ar¬ 
rived at udl growth, but before they begin to 
ripen; they are dried in the sun, on raised board¬ 
ed floors, aud frequently turned during the first 
and second day ; they are then put into sheets, 
often winnowed, and exposed to the sun until 
sufficiently dried, which is known by the colour 
and the rattling of the seeds iu the berries. 
Browne says, “ Such of the berries as come to 
full maturity do, like many other seeds, 
lose that aromatic warmth for which they 
are esteemed, and acquire a taste perfectly like 
that of Juniper Berries, which renders them a 
very agreeable food for the birds, the tnost in¬ 
dustrious planters of these trees.” The leaves 
and bark participate in the warm aromatic pro¬ 
perties for which tbe berries are celebrated, and 
which have received their name of Allspice from 
their frsgrsait odour being thought to resemble 
that of a. mixture of ciwtaaaoa, doves, and nut- 
meg. Their taste bemg warm and aromatic 
• ma les them useful** a spice 4n cookery, and a 
stimulant in medicine.—.**?. <9ee Al&spick. 

( 3509 ) EUGENIA PULCHEULA. i Khway- 
tha-byai. Very plentiful in the . Begir and Totut- 


E UP ATOM U M AYAPANA. 

ghoo districts. 2. E. mgrtifoH*, 2 Thabayean. 

3 vuhfurUi 3 TUabyastha-nhan. 4. trrmfMa and 
jaubohma, 4 Thabyewtha-byai. Burin, also occur, 
but less plentifully than the first-mentioned spe¬ 
cies. They all afford excellent close-grained strong 
timber, but subject to the attack of white ants. 
Wood, red-colored, strongand adapt*# for house¬ 
building.■— Mod all and. 

(3510) EULOPHIA (from «U, and iSjos, a 
crest), a genus of Plants belonging to the natu¬ 
ral order Orchvlaceoe. Tt has an openspreatfiiig 
! perianth ; the sepals and petals ascending, near¬ 
ly equal, either quite distinct, or united with the 
more or less lengthened base of the cblnmn ; 
the lip corned or shortly spurred, sessile, with 
the veins crested, bearded, or quite smooth, usu¬ 
ally 3-lobed, sometimes undivided ; the column 
haif-terete, edged ; the anther terminal, opercu¬ 
lar ; the pollen masses 2, waxy, 2-lobcd, or hob- 
lowed out at the back, with a short linear caudi- 
cula, and a transverse gland. The species are 
terrestrial plants, with psendo-bulbons rhizoina- 
ta, long membranous plaited leaves, and radical 
many-flowered scapes. Most of the rhizomata 
and roots of the species of the family Orchida- 
ce<t vicld starch in a peculiar form. The roots 
of the species of Orchh are used in Europe Un¬ 
der the name of Salop as an article ot diet, and 
the same use is made of the rhizomata of a spe¬ 
cies of Jtulophia in the East Indies. Although 
specimens of the plant were brought from Cash¬ 
mere bv Dr. Royle, they were not in a state of 
preservation to be identified. (Lindley, Flora 
Medico.)' — Eng . Ct/r. 

(3511) EUONYMUS TINGENS. The bark 
in the inside is of a flue yellow colour similar to 
that of Khamnus. It is used to mark the iika 
on the forehead of the Hindus, and is consider- 
dered bv the natives to be useful iu diseases ot 
the eye ( Hoyle .)— O'Shaughuensy, page 272. 

(3512) EUPATOK1UM, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the uatural order CoviposUtr, the 
tribe Eupatoriaw<t, the sub-tribe Eupatorierr, 
ami the division Adnostgle. It has 8-100- 
fiowered heads, a flat naked receptacle, the scales 
of the involucre iu one oi two or niore ^ rows, 
equal or unequal, loosely or closely imbricated, 
the throat of the coroila hardly dilated, the 
anthers inclosed, the arms of the style elected, 
cylindrical, obtuse; the pappus in one row, hairy, 
rough.— Eng. Cgc. 

(3513) EUPATOfltUM AYAPANA../.. 

Aya-paoa, Bus- ■ 

Has subsessile, oppositeiluic*olate»tri|ile^»erv- 
ed, acuminate, ofliy entire,**»ookh teaws/ It is 
originally a nAt iWW South Ameneai WUdhe «ght 
bank of the river Amaionas, whenee it?** been 
introduced into-the Bast Indies. it has a steni 
shrubby at th& smootu ; w 

heads are pedicellate, and e oBtam about .20 -fio* 
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EUPHORBIA. 

rets.. An infusion ofthis plant is used in lira- j 
ail fl »,a diuretioaad diaphoretic. It tins also j 
. employed'* 8 an antidote against thebites 
of: venomous senpentsand insects. A quantity 
of the An-uised leaves is laid, upon tl»e scarified 
wound} and tire fresh j trice is administered from 
time-to tinte to the patient. The reputation of 
this plant for the bites of poisonous serpents, 
like that of many others, is probablv uudeserved. 
Other species of Eupatorium possess medicinal 
properties : E. aromatieum and E. odoratum have 
verv fragrant roots ; E. perfolia.tam and E. ro- 
ttwdifoliu.nl have been employed in renid diseases 
and consumption. The E. Guaco of older bo¬ 
tanists is now referred to the genus Miknuia. 
(Burnett, Outlines of Botany ; Bindley, Flora 1 
Medical Lewis, History of Materia Afedica .— 
Eng. Oyc. Odour slightly aromatic, agreeable, and 
balmy. Taste aromatic, astringent, and bitter. By 
Cadet de Gassicourt’s analysis the stems and dried 
leaves appear to yield brown aromatic extract, 
volatile oil, gallic and benzoic acids. The infu¬ 
sion is very agreeable, resembling that of the 
coarser varieties of tea. The plant has had im¬ 
mense celebrity, and has been used in fever, 
cholera, tetanus, snake bites, and otlu-r most 
dangerous cases. All the romance about its ex¬ 
traordinary virtues are now however exploded ; 
and we know it only as an agreeable and useful 
diaphoretic and gentle tonic.— O' SAaughnessy, 
p. 422. 

(3514) EUPATORIUM PEHFOLIATUM, 
or bone-set, is possessed of greater bitterness and 
less aroma, than E. Ayupaiui, and is stated to he 
employed with much success as an antiperiodic 
in the intermittent fevers of the United States of 
America.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 422-23. 

(3515) EUPHORBIA, a genus of Exogenous 
Plants, giving its name to an extensive and im¬ 
portant natural order. It has very small mo- 
nandrous naked'male flowers, crowded round an 
equally naked female one, in the inside of an in¬ 
volucre looking like a calyx, and formerly mis¬ 
taken for that organ. The species have either 
a common leafy appearance, with the involucres 
proceeding from among large foliaceous bracts, 
or they are nearly leafless, with their stem exces¬ 
sively succulent, so as to resemble Cacti. Those 
with the former character are natives of most 
parts of the world, and are the only kinds found 
in Europe; succulent species chiefly appear in 
the hottest and driest countries. Barren uncul¬ 
tivated places in the plains of Hindustan, and 
the arid regions of Asia and the north of Africa 
are their favourite stations; in the Cauaries, on 
volcanic soil, E. Ottwriensis and E. laphylla 
form great bushes with nj m . like candelabras. 
Prom Gotti, wiudl Mine dPtbese plants much 
resemble^ they: *are readily known by their 
spines, whflata they have any, not growing 
in clusters, wid by their . emitting, omen 
punctured, aaabimdat discharge of milky 


EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. 

juice. This, in a concrete state, forms what 
is called the gum-resin, or rather resin, called 
Eaphorbiim, au amid, (corrosive -most, danger¬ 
ous drug, principally furnished by-E.mjfiema- 
rnm , E. antiquarian, and M. Gamer utmU. The 
same properties exist la the htarbaoeeMa leafy 
species, diffused in tome, concentrated in others. 
7 'Eng. Cyc. E. pep/m, is purgative uutd eute- 
tic, in dose of 24 gr. E. gerardima, E, pithyusa, 
E syloatica., same effect, dose. 45 M 2A <gr.~ 
O'&haaghnessy, p. 535. 

(351 fi) EU PHORBIA AGRIA, (hffltris spe¬ 
cies) grows in the mountains of Onshmeriy where 
it is officinal. The root of this plant is some-* 
times as thick as an arm, knotty, with bnu&ttt, 
and is blackish, whence the Gashinerums call it 
the black Hirbee (Euphorbia) and consider R the 
strongest of all other species (white, yellow, etc.) 
A man who had taken such a root out of the 
ground not having observed the rule to have the 
wind, behind him, got a swollen fat*, from the 
powerful vapors.— Honigberger, page 274. 

(3517) EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. 
Tuck Euphorbia. 

Thuur, FIino- 

E. anti quo runt is common on barren and un¬ 
cultivated lauds all over India and Arabia Felix. 
It has a shrubby leafless succulent stem. The 
branches are spreading, triangular or quadran¬ 
gular, the angles sinnated, and armed with dou¬ 
ble spines at the protuberances. The peduncles 
arc solitary or in pairs, 3-flowered. There are 
only 5 stamens. The bark of the root when 
bruised iu water is taken as a purgative. Some 
writers consider that this plant yields the drug 
Euphorbias , a resinous substance possessing 
acrid irritant properties. In all probability how¬ 
ever this substance is chiefly obtained from E. 
officinurum. The Arabs make up violent diure¬ 
tic pills by rubbing over the juice of Er antiquo¬ 
rum with flour, yet their camels will eat the 
branches when cooked. The juice of E. iepta- 
gona, E. virosa, and E. cereiformis, African spe¬ 
cies, furnishes the Ethiopians, and E. cohtimfo- 
lia, the wild Brazilian, with a mortal poison for 
their arrows. The juice of the leaves of E. nerei- 
folia is prescribed by the native practitioner* of 
India internally as a purge and deobstruent, and 
externally, mixed with Margosa oil, in sueh eases 
of contracted limb as are induced by rheuma¬ 
tic affections. The leaves have no doubt a diu- 
retic quality. Of the leafy Euphorbias great 
numbers are found to possess a milk with pur¬ 
gative or emetic qualities. Theroots ofvaoate of 
the species are emetic. Acoordsng^to.’sBfesloug- 
chanps the powdered root of E. Gerurdiasa is 
eiuetio in doses of 18 or 20 grains. iEfce root of 
E lptmeuanha is mid by Bartwitohe equal to 
-the WM W Trapegto uuperior- 

E+Jtdfy*** i* esteemedin the.Mediterranean. 
Ett^mfoliais. somewhat aromatic and astrin- 
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gEnt, and is prescribed in India in' the diarrhoea 
of children, and as a vermifuge. In the same 
way is employed E. hypericifolia, a plant of tro¬ 
pical America, which is astringent and somewhat 
narootic. Nevertheless, E. bakwnifera has «o 
such qualities, and is eaten when cooked, E. 
Maurdauica k also employed as a condiment; 
but its acridity isunpleasaut. It is said to be 
used in adulterating setimnioav. The sap of 
E. phosphorea shines with a pliosphoreseeut light 
in a warm night in the ancient forests of Brasil. 
(Liudley, Vegetable Kingdom.) — Eng, Gyc. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. O’Shaughuessy, no Euphorbium 
resin is. obtained from this species in India.— 
O'JShsmghnessy, page 564. It occurs abundant¬ 
ly and other writers say that an immense 
quantity of gum resin, might be collected from 
it. The dried stalks are the cheapest of 
firewoods.— Irvine. 

(8518) EUPHORBIA BOJERII. Bojer's 
euphorbia. This large scarlet-flowered species 
of euphorbia from Madagascar is very common in 
gardens in.Tenasserim.— Mason. 

(8519) EUPHORBIA CASHMERE AN A 
TSOK, Tsuk—this root is of a dark brown 
colour, about an inch thick and is officinal in 
Cashmere.— Honigberger. p. 274 

(3520) EUPHORBIA CYPARISSIAS. Syn. 
Tithymalus Cyparissias. TupvpaXos. Diosc. iv. 
165. EurojHj. Root excessively acrid. Des 
Longohamps considers the bark of the root a 
good emetic in doses of 12 to 18 grains. 


(3521) EUPHORBIA CUTTIMUNDOO. 
This species and its product was discovered in 
the Northern Circars, and brought to public no¬ 
tice by Mr. Walter Elliot. See Ccttimundoo. 

(3522) EUPHORBIA EPITHYMOIDES, v. 
Euphorbia verrucosa.— Honigberger, p. 274. 

(3523) EUPHORBIA 1IELIOSCOPIA, ve¬ 
getates itt the gardens of Cashmere. The juice is 
very a^rid and irritating. The seeds of this 
plant/'ate officinal, and combined with toasted 
pepper ait recommended in Cholera.— Honig- 
'>erjger,p. 274. 

(3524) .EtTPJJOERIA IPECACRUANA. 
lotion off root .es^stly ]ike that of Ipecachuana, 
mt pior^ Violet. only requires to be giver, 
n proportionally srnpll doses to be a perfect 
substitute iqr.jt%. best jpeca,chuan.— O'Shangh - 
testy, page Sp*"..^,,/.’^ \ .. 

(3525) EUfTfGEBlMLMHYRIS, Spurge. 
I common weed in cottage gardens, where it is 
sailed Caper, yields from ita «eeda an oil of the 
neat violent purgative B*ture.* BP it were less 
bangwvas it migto <be aabelsl^ed for Tiglium 
til. - Fee states that with oil as 

ould be sold for a franc mnefy adkdts aaight be 
miged.— Oyc. The seed offsite* 


EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. 

biurn contains yellow fixed oibetearine, acrid 
brown ail, crystalline matter, brown resin, an ex¬ 
tractive colouringmatfcer, audvegeteble albumen. 
— O'MaMghnessg, page 616%^ -. 

(3526) EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA, Ben¬ 
gal, Roxl). ii. p. 465. , ' ' ‘ 

Munsa sij, Beng. 

A plant sacred, to Munsa, the goddess, of Ser¬ 
pents. The root of the tree mixed with black 
pepper is employed for the cure of snake bites^ 
both internally and externally. — O'Shaughnessy, 
page 564. 

(3527) EUPHORBIA LIGULATA. Tin's 
large columnar Euphorbia is common all along the 
Soane, and is used everywhere for fencing. The 
E. Neriifolia ; and the E. Tiruculli had been 
very rarely seen since leaving Calcutta.— Hooker, 
Him. Jour. Vol. 1. puge 46 

(3528) EUPHORBIA LITCIII. This fruit 
tree, introduced into India from China, attains a 
height of 25 to 30 feet but does not ripen its 
fruit at Madras.— Ilort. Qard. 18. . 

(3529) EUPHORBIA LONGIFOLIA, it* 
yellow root is long and smooth from about half 
an inch to an inch in diameter and is called tlie 
yellow Hirbee. This species is used at Lahore 
as well as in Cashmere. The Cashmerean Sur¬ 
geons apply it in fistulous sores, etc.— llonig- 
berger, page 275. 


(3530) EUPHORBIA NERIIFOLIA, Ole¬ 
ander Leaved Euphorbia. Roxb. ii. p. 467. 
E. Nivnlia, Hamilton. 

Patteoon, Duk. 1 Ela Knllie, Tam. 

Pattakarie, Sans. | Sij, Hind. 

Branches round, otherwise like last species, 
juice used bv the natives as a purgative, exter¬ 
nally as a stimulant in rheumatism and contracted 
limbs ; leaves diuretic.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
565. Grows all over the rocky parts of the 
Deccan. It has a whitish dead appearance ex¬ 
cept during the rains, aud forms a capital fence 
round fields, &c.— Riddell. Abundant ever all 
the Hills within some miles of Ajmeer.— Irvine. 

(3531) EUPHORBIA OFFICINAEUM. 
Arabia, and Africa. Mr. Pereira considers the 
Mogadore Euphorbium resin to be produced by 
this species, which has a bright crimson fiour.-— 
O'Shaughnessy. page 564. 

(3532) EUPHORBIA PILULIFERA. 
UmaWm patch eh-arise, T.—An abundant 
weed to be found eveiyfiyhete ;uted ; but 
mixej) with others {greens. 1 '' *' /'**'.. ’f,, 'f;' 

' (3533) 

over India. * .T|f^ > 

8fcw«t heeroouBsJt «.j A . DnMhi, Him*. , 

.RidaviadaeMa, $4MM vs* ~/•. ... vv 

A little annual plant, fictwers white and rad. 





EUPHORBIA’ TFTHYMALOIDES. 
mm of stalks- and Hearers a violent purgative, 
fresh; «l«nt apfdwd to wounds by the Arabs, 
leave* and seeds given by the Tamools in worm 
and in the’ bowel affections of children.— 
O'Skauffhnmmf, p. -565. Euphorbia tbymifolia 
vegetates at Lahore, but is seldom used. The 
natives call this plant the greater milky one, on 
account of its erect stalks and milky juice. The 
former creep along the ground. The juice of 
the stalk and flowers is said to possess violent 
purgative qualities. The leaves I used both of 
this and of the abovementioned, were not very 
acrid. A very common weed every where in the 
plains.— Hr. Honigberger, page 275. 

(3534) EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLl. Milk 
hedge, Roxb. FI. lnd. ii. page 370. 


Lunka *ij. Beng. 
Milk hedge, Eng. 


SenJh, Hin. 
Kulli, Tam. 


O'Shangh. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli has erect naked round 
branches, which are succulent, polished, and 
abounding in milky juice. The leaves are small, 
linear, fleshy, sessile, and at the ends of the 
twigs. The flowers are crowded, sub-sessile, ter¬ 
minal, and axillary ; the lobes of the involucre 
are five in number, roundish, smooth, and pel¬ 
tate ; the tube woolly on the inside. The cap¬ 
sule is villous. The milk when introduced into 
the eye produces severe inflammation and even 
blindness. It is used medicinally in India.— 
Eng. Ogc. This plant is much used for making 
hedges, and from its continual green appearance 
is well adapted for the purpose. It grows best 
either upon a bank, or wall of large stones laid 
loosely for the purpose, having a good cover of 
earth upon it. Any cuttings will grow, and the 
plant if by itself will attain the height of twenty 
feet or more. The wood makes the best char¬ 
coal for gunpowder. A parasite of a yellow 
thread-like appearance, and leafless, (the Cassy- 
tha filiform is) is very destructive to it, and will 
totally destroy a tree or a whole hedge in a 
short time, if not .removed.— Riddell. Wood 
light, colored, the root of old shrubs is under¬ 
stood to be well adapted for gun stocks, but 
pliUlts , of sufficient age are seldom met with, 
-p Madras Exhibition of 1555. The milk mixed 
with flour, in doses of a drachm daily is, an In¬ 
dian specific in syphilis. The inspissated milk is 
a violent emetic and purgative.— O’ bhavghnessy, 
page 563. 

(353$) EUPHORBIA T1THYMALOIPES. 
The Slipper Plant. This is thick deep-green 
leafed plantit grows about three feet high, but 
if kepttrimmed mhy be used for a border to a 
flower pfprtemv : foir: tvhict^jljrpose it is admira¬ 
bly adapted. It’suffers idling by putting, and 
if ocossiOtidly vaatered w ahwys green. ■ It,] 
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(3536) EUPHORBIA TOBTIUS. 


Kottl. 


Tirooghoocitlie, 


’1.Teinoo6oo, Tat. 


grows weHYrom aEps ; bears a small pink ft»wer, hard ramedicine, suoh as Gtnabon,&uoamtia, and 

and eanbe kept a Twy height. ~ 16 - 1 -.•- - * - 

called buckthorn.— Riddell. 


It it somstuaes 


11w>6silioocaWy, Vaiiri" 
t'eclie sttvnd Duk. * 

Afcfur sttkkoimi* Arab. i . ■■ ■ 

The milky juice of this pbmt,'-which has got 
its Taiuul haute from its brandies bdngf^bs it 
were scolloped and twisted, is very Sknitar ill its 
appearance and nature to that oftheEuphor- 
bia antiquorum, ami is a very powwftil ca¬ 
thartic and deobstraent: it is : prescribed in 
small closes in conjunction with Palmira^Rggery. 
In its undulated state it acts as a vesicatory but 
when mixed with a certain portion Of castor 
oil it forms a useful embrocation in cases of l^rlsy 
and chronic Rheumatism. The flowers of this jun¬ 
gle plant J)r. Ainslie had never seen. The plant 
itself would uppear to differ from the Euphorbia 
antiquorum chiefly in the shape of its branches 
which in place of being three sided and distinct, 
are contorted, undulating and, as it were, scollop - 
•1, are of a yellow green colour, and contain much 
more milky juice— Ain’s Mat. Med. p. 120. 

(3537) EUPHORBIA TR1BUL01DES, has 
a stem about two inches high and one inch broad, 
ovate, fleshy, quadrangular, having two opposite, 
stalked, ovate spathulnte leaves growing from its 
base. The prickles are in pairs, white, clustered 
on the margin of the angles. It is said to be a 
sudorific.— Eng. Ogc. 

(3538) EUPHORBIA VARIEGATA, will be 
raised from seed in any common garden soil.— 
Riddell. 

(3539) EUPHORBTACExK, Spurgkwouts, 
a natural order of Exogenous Plants with defi¬ 
nite suspended auatropal ovules, scattered flow¬ 
ers, and tricoccous fruit. The genera consist of 
trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, often abound¬ 
ing iu acrid milk. The leaves are mostly 
opposite or alternate, simple, rarely compound, 
often with stipules. The flowers are axillary or 
terminal, arranged in various ways, sometimes 
inclosed within mi involucre resembling a calyx ; 
flowers monoecious and dioecious. The calyx 
inferior, with various gland ularor sealy internal 
America, not above an eighth having been found 
in tropical Africa, including the islands j 4 ? sixth 
is about the proportion in India. A good many 
species inhabit the Cape, where, and in the 
north of Africa, they often assume a succulent 
habit ; and there are about 120 species from 
Europe, including the basin of the Mediterranean, 
of which 16 are found in Great Britain, and 7 
in Sweden. A large number of these plants are 
poisonous. ^ The poisonous principle resides 
chiefly in./their milky secretion. ^ll^duktrs of 
some ere slinging. The bwrkipfj^j^is aroma- 
ttfc,stand ■ the flower* of tmsm tomo* (Many are 


Euphorbia. Tbe st iaauiitangpawanDUs principle 
however appears to l» Arek^-amGe the action 

4JSS 
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AMBOINENSI9. 


of heat is sufficient to dispel it. Thus the eyes. Although it has lately fallen into disuse 
starchy root of the Manihot, or Cassava, which its astringent effect is undoubtedly of value in 
when raw is a violent poison, beeomfes a. whole- certain diseases of the eye,-and ,will explain the 
some nutritious food when roasted. Some yield fact that Professor Knmichfeid has related of its 
a fixed oil from their seeds, as the sWades of being useful in catarrhal affections of the eye; 
Eloeococca. For further particulars - reaJjeOting The expressed juice and distilled water of this 
the important and various properties of the plant have liecn the forms in wbieh it^lmve iieen 
species of this order, see IVdilamlius, Croton, ciftployed. — Eng. Cyc. Eye-bright is a pretty 
Buxus, Gascarilla,* Jatropha, Rioiuus, and Eu- plant, slightly bitter and aromatic, once cehsbrat- 
phorbia. The order contains 191 genera, and ed ns an application to weak eyes, but now sel* 
2800 species.— E»g. Oyc. dom or never employed.—* Q’Skaugknessy, p. 


(3540) EUPHORB1UM. 

J-'urfioou, Akal-nafoah, Gho- Saynd ka dooil, N'ara shij. 

lak, kaU> Arab. Hind. 

Nara sliij, Rf.no. Eiiphorbium, I.at. 

Daloukgsiadi-kecry, Otno. Vajritkdiirn. Vajrakanta- 
Sayiul ka iUxxi, Uvk. ka. Sans. 

Kupho rbe. F n. Shad ray knllie pall, Tam. 

'* EuiihorWen)^^ Reefs ^'eiuniovdoo pa loo 

Tax. 

The produce of a perennial plant, a native of 
Africa, and of ninny parts of India, See. It is a 
concrete guin-resiii; is inodorous; w hen fu st 
cliew’ed has little taste, but it soon gives an acrid 
burning impression to the tongue, palate, and 
throat, which is very permanent and almost in¬ 
supportable. It is met with in small, hollow', 
forked piefees, often mixed with seed, and other 
impurities. Thomsons Chemistry. — Faulkner. 

(3541) EUPHRASIA (from fixppatna, delight.) 
a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Scrophularutceae or Jicrophularineae . It 
hits a campanulate 4-cleft calyx ; the upper lip 
of the corolla galcate, emarginnte, the lower 
larger, spreading, with the middle lobe emargi- 
nnte ; 4 stamens, fertile, the lower cells of the 
upper anthers with a long spur; the capsules 
oblong-ovate, compressed, emarginate, with en¬ 
tire valves ; the seeds few.— Fug. Cyc. 

(3542) EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS. Eu¬ 
phrasy. Eye-bright, lias ovate or cordate-ovate 
nearly sessily serrate leaves, the corolla gla¬ 
brous, the ipbes of the lower lip emargiuate, 
of tlie upper lip patent sinuate-dentate, the 
anthers unequally mucronate, hairy. It is from 
one to four iotthes high, and is a native of 
the lieathajand pastures of Europe, the Hima¬ 
laya mountains, Cashmere, anrl all the north of 
Asia. It is common in Great Britain. This 
species is particularly subject to variation. The 
leaves are ovate, or cordate-ovate, or cordate- 
triangular, with the teeth acute or obtuse, as¬ 
cending or Spreading. The capsule also varies 
much in shape. There is scarcely a character 
[lermanent except the pubescence of the corolla. 
This elegant little plant liasa slightly bitter and 
aromatic flavbprj'aml has been employed much 
in medicine, particularly 4» disease of the eye. 
Its use in these complaints seems to have origi¬ 
nated in its bright appmeanee, when the 
doctrine of signs and scab prevailed this was 
supposed to indicate, its value in brightening the 


478. * 

(3543) EURYALK, (after one of the Gor- 
gons, iii allusion to the threatening armed ap¬ 
pearance of the plant), a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Nymphoeacca. It 
has a calyx of 4 sepals inserted in the torus, and 
adhering to it ; 16-28 petals; numerous Sta¬ 
mens; 16-20 carpels; the fruit half-inferior, 
arising from tiie sepals ; petals and stamens ad¬ 
hering half-way up. There is but one species of 
this genus, E. fero.r, which is an elegant aquatic, 
coveml all over with prickles, with large peltate 
orbicular leaves, and bluish-purple or violet 
flowers, about the size of those of the vellow 
water-lily. It is a native of the East Indies in 
the Gumtoe and Gogra, also in the pro¬ 
vince of Kianang in China. This plant presents 
a very singular appearance. Its petioles and 
calyces arc hispid with stiff prickles. The leaves 
are about a foot in diameter. Tlie root or root- 
stock contains starch, whicli may be separated as 
food, or the roof may be eaten, as is done by the 
inhabitants of tlie districts where it grows. In 
cultivation, this plant must be kept in w'ater hi 
a hotbed or stove. It will produce seeds if the 
pollen of the anthers, w’hen it is in full bloom, 
be shaken on the stigmas. It can only be pro¬ 
pagated by means of its seeds.— Fug. Cyc. 

(3544)KURYALE FEROX. An Indian Water- 
lily with a small red flower covered everywhere 
with prickles, and so closely allied to Victoria re¬ 
gia as to be scarcely genericallv distinguishable 
from it. It grows in the eastern Sunderbunds, and 
also in Kashmir. The discoverer of Victoria call¬ 
ed the latter “ Fury ale Amazonica." These inter¬ 
esting plants are growing side by side in the 
new Victoria house at Kew. The Chinese spe¬ 
cies has been erroneously considered different 
from the Indian one. The fruit of F.uryale. 
Jerox, is round, soft, pulpy; and the size of 
a small orange ; contains from eight to fifteen 
round, black seeds as large as pens,, which are 
full of Hour, and are eaten roasted in India and 
China, in which latter country ibe plant is; said 
to have been in for ;, tmwiird 9 of 3000 

years.— Hooker H$ffiour.Viol, fl.jp. 255. 

(3546) ’ miMCLES • AMSOINENSIS. A 
fragrant bulb of the amaryllis 

tribe; and of Hie genus eurycles, is not uncom¬ 
mon in native gardens of Tenasserim.— -Mato*. 
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(3551) EVOLVULUS EMAUGINATUS.- 
Liu. 


Aelichnvy ktwrajr, ft 

' uchevjeJfopWyl 


Ptywnburtfe, 


.^This is the 
ttihdria aud 

2S8i 


BU-; 




traiu3Ur£a^" ‘ fol- 

lowing sjiecies.^xaomn ^i^lor, ■.fjfSr; CCurtal- 
’ lense. ISS?,; Jiy&optyolium, ouO; pednnculare, 
333;. fPjfy^i^tii, ; petjolare, 1324; pumi- 
luih, IS#* ; sessile, 1324; Wighfianum, 840; 
and Z^a^cninij, .I^tf / i 

+■ (358§) EX.AQUM BiCOLOR, Nat. Ord. Gen- 
tiarie&, t-Ontitre kreat, Eng. The plant grows 
in Ci^aflk, at^ Mangalore and on the Neilgherries 
and ial 1 Ipng been used as a hitter tonic.— bid. 
Ah : ATA 6.‘ It grows, rare, on the Neilgherries, 
below Kotaglierry, and abundant a mile below 
NedaWwtium, where it flowers during the autum¬ 
nal months. This species enamels the swards of 
the Western Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, 
lias the same bitter stomachic principles for 
which the Gcutiana lutea is so much - employed, 
and it is believed may be used with advantage in 
lieu of Gentian, for medicinal purposes, it is 
fcnownin Mangalore as country creat, and sold 
there at 1 anna 6 pie per 11>. The iufusion of 
IS. bicolor , is a mild pure bitter. 

(3554) EXACUM TETRAGONUM, Nat. 
Ord. Gentianse Ooda Cheretta Hind, purple 
Chiretta. Koochuri Bengalies. A most elegant 
plant, used as a tonic bitter. 

(3555) EXCiEC ART A, a genus of Plants 
belonging to. the natural order Eupliorbiacea. It 
has monoecious or dioecious amentaceous flowers; 
the sterile flowers nothing but slaminiferous 
bracts ; the stimens 7-9, united into about three 
parcels, all connected at the base ; the fertile 
flowers With the calyx 3-fid or absent ; the style 
3-parted ; the capsule 3-coecous.— English Cgc. 
Wight figures Exseoaria Agallocha, 1865 ; 
crenulyta,*l 8 fl 5 ; andoppositifolia, 18 fid. 

f3556kEX#2ECAltIA AGALLOCHA. Aloe 
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wood | Arbor excaecttus, Mmiph. Arab. ii. t. 79, 

80: ii\V . 

, smooth, 
563. E. 
j&Jti&f f tifee, 
Extremities 

K &, but 
shies, 
wbhiwo 


m n- 
The 



umn&ed 

usually acute at toe 
remotely and slightly poitt^ 

glauds at the base. ana about tW^nr 
the petioles about nii inch loqg, aihi 
nelled ; ,the stipules small, - 

trunk of this plant abounds ih a viralCriJff%crid 
milt, which acts as a *)fK>W£rTut pofeidfcf. ^tetSK- 
burgh says that wood-cutters who &ccidpfefidly 
injure this tree have iriflfiihmatioh# arid ulcera¬ 
tions on those parts of 1 the body 1the 
milk touches. * Iiitmph’ius Calls thiktrflA *A**bor 
exctccans/ and says that the Dutch sailors, Who 
were sent, ashore at Amboyna to cttt down 
timber, became furiously mad from the pain 
produced by the juice of this tree getting into 
their eyes, and that some of them lost thCfer sight 
altogether. This tree is common in various 
parts of the continent of India, and ittfhe Indian 
Islands, especially near the coast; Its Specific 
name appears to have been given it on the 
supposition that it was one of the plants that 
yielded the Agalloc/ium, Or Aloes-wood 1 , *but 
tins is not the case, and this \vood is yielded by 
a different family of plants.— Eng. Ogc. This ri 
plentiful in the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts. 
The wood is white colored, adapted to every pur¬ 
pose of house-building.— McOlieltund. 

(3557) EXOCETUS, a genus of Fishe* be¬ 
longing to the Abdominal Malacopterygii, form¬ 
ing part of the family Elocidoe. The distin¬ 
guishing characters are —pectoral fins nearly equal 
to the body in length ; head flattened above 
aud on the sides ; the lower part ofthebodv 
famished with a longitudinal series Qf carinated 
scales on each side ; dorsal tin placed above the 
anal ; eyes large ; jaws furnished with small 
pointed teeth.— Eng. Cgc. •* , d 

(3558) EXILE TREE. Thevetia nerii&lia. 


the neural 



ns of Plants belonging to 
nom\ It has a tubular 
with the two superior 
i is villous at the apex, 
anil '3qriaceous, lined With 


5-cleft or 5 ^ 
teeth shortest; 

The legume is 
short hairs, and 
seeds. The leaves 
ad the stem is Crecti 

-Eng. Oyc\ < ' TTf.&Tib 

130) FABA VULGARIS, the Common 




large flat 
ibuLtei 
.are-*** 



has thick leaves with 2-5 broad oval, mucronnte 
leaflets. It has semi-sagittate oval 8J&pttles,aud 
the teeth of the calyx are almost Imafe' This 
plant is much cultivated, -ahAj^jCotitp consider-' 
able variety. -^. fey da . sometimes 

roun d otntSr tunes 

Persia,' no" 

26 



FALCqNID.E. 

far (tom. tke Caspiarf*8ea,but it is one ol those 
plants, which, hating from time imrofemoriffl bpe» 
cultivated hy hum** W# 1 im 4 “ 

treduced by Aw «f<W< < ** *** 
in the eounttiw4#h^e» wh«e & 
luxuriously «?*»•’ 






FARINACEOUS- FOODS. 

words, captured On* the ground.— Eng. Gyc. See 
Bums or Asia- 

FA)i84 Gi^Aidatica. 


(8536 

tfSSl 


Leguminous 
fey in his * Vegetable 
border Legxikrndia.— 


JABRONG a spice of 


(8581) 
name 
Kitigi 

(850) FAG 
Assam and Himalayas* 

(8568) FAGOFYEUM, a genus of Plants 
belo ng ing to the natural order Polggonacea. It 
lias* 5-parted perianth, 8 stamens, 3 styles, n 
1-seeded trigonous nut, a central embryo, and 
large fbU«oeous oontorto-plicate cotyledons There 
is, but one British species of this plant, the F. 
esculcmtauu This is the Po'ygonum Fagopyrmi 
of Smith, and known as the common Buck- 
Wheat. It has an erect stem without prickles, 
the flowers in cymose panicles, 8 stamens, leaves 
cordate, sagittate, acute, a triquetrous acute nut, 
with entire angles. This is a valuable plant, as 
it grows 4 »n the worst and poorest soils, and is 
often sown as |ood for game. Though now ad¬ 
mitted into the British Flora, there can be no 
doubt that it was originally a native ot Persia 
and other Asiatic countries. It was introduced 
into Europe by the Crusaders; and hence in 
many parts of France, where it is commonly 
grown, is called Saracen Corn ; and so much is 
it esteemed in Belgium, that M. Boiy St-Vmcent 
says he was shown the tomb of the person who 
is Reported to have first brought it into that 
country, (Babingtou, Manual of British Botany ; 
Burnett, .Outlines of Botany. — Eng. Cyc. 

(8864) FACR.EA FRAGRANS. This fagnra, 
in Tenassei im, yields a very hard and ex¬ 
cellent timber, which Mr. O’Riley says the 
teredo will not attack. The Burmese regard it 
as too good fbr the laity, and say it ought to be 
confined to sacerdotal purposes. At Tavoy, it is 
used principally for the posts of Buddhist edifices 
— Mason. Dr. Wight figures. Fagrma Coro* 
raandelina, 1816 ; Malabarica, 1817 ; andZeyla- 
uica, 1817; 

(8565) FALCONID.E, Leach’s name for a 
family of Raptorial Birds, or birds of prey (Rap- 
tores of BjUgqr). In this family the destructive 
power fis considered by all zoologists to be most 
perfect^4eyeh)ped; and we find in, the birds 
composing it natural instruments for sinking 

*-s— ’ ! ' their prey, combined 

ength, of limbs 
case, ( wllbiW 
W 

.induct ..... T 

i latter is in the act 
be terrestrial, or, in 


trussing^ pud 
with a pa 
equivalent 
the prey^hc 
of the raptorial 
its quarry while 
or whether the prey 



[htoooin, tWM2th 
jfthe ‘Carnatic: no 




Link; 
able a' 


nrn 4k * . _ .1. 



Inftoilia 

consider- 


shores 



editerra- 

nean. The leaves 6f mahy of the' pferw ofsouth* 
ern Asia, the Corypha ''and Date fwdSfiB, ore 
similarly employed. - * * 

(3569) FA’NS of China are principally export¬ 
ed to the United States j a few gp to’ India add 
South America. Those scut abroad ate Pintle of 
palm leaf ami paper 5 feather and silken .ones are 
not 30 olten shipped Fiie-Scrcens nfe included 
under this head as well ns faps ; these arc lacker¬ 
ed. In 1836-7, T71,143 fans and five-screens 
were shipped to America, at $ 1 $ per thousand, 
and 2,200 feather fans to 40 cents each. Ac¬ 
cording to the old duty, 100 fans paid 1| mace 
duty. The greatest part of the fans sent abroad 
are those which do not fold up.— Morrison, 

(3570) FARTNACEOUd FOODS, those sold 
in London and their composition, etc.* 

Gardiner's Alimentary Preparation. —Consists 
cntiicly of rice, reduced to the state of an extreme¬ 
ly fine powder which crepitates, under pres¬ 
sure, in the same maimer as do most of the ar¬ 
rowroots. 

Lealh's Alimentary Farina , or Bbtnrtopa- 
thic Farinaceous Food .—Consists principally ‘of 
Wheat flour, slightly baked, and sweetened with 
sugar, together with Potato-flour, and a very 
small quantily of lndinn-corri meal and tapioca. 

Semolina .—Consists of the gluten of wheat, 
with a ceitain proportion of the starch, part of 
this having been removed. Semolina resembles 
in appearance sago but the little granules of 
which it is composed in place of being round as 
in sago are angular. When moistened the water 
is rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by the 
starch still present and the iragrrients swell up 
and become soft and glutinous. Seraeliti.i is not 
a proprietary article, it is kept by most com 
chandlers and many grocers and oilmen. 

Frince Arthur's Farinaceous Food 1 —*Consists 
entirely of Wheat Flour slightly baked. 

Prince of Waiaf Food —Consists entirely of 
potato Flour. 

Bard's Farinaceous Food .—Consists entirely 
of wheat-Floju? baked. , ’ 

v 



| flepr artificially coloured of a pink or rosy hue 
ppfpbg matter probably being Rose Fink. 

$po4mse Farinaceous Fborf—rConsists of wlieat- 
fibur baked. 



FEATHERS. ' 

Jonee't Patent Fiour —flonsists ©f wheat-flour, 
with -Tartaric Acid and Carbona-te ©fsbda. f-ii \ 

' Sfo&iee- —Consists of'Wieatf Flbrstl 
witjb sugar. •. ®a3stw ? a-<i^'ppf 
ofWheat Flour 
Improved Farinac^blil.iFcKJ# 

*of Bean' Or Pea-lHo#, most 
with 




swpeten- 
Renti! 
siderahle 
ile resem- 
ajticl'iajsolil at 2s. 


# Fiiaroiai^i^^j6\ 
ed wi^'v #ugpaf.; Of, tjiwr ■ t . 
and Wheat-Flour, the 
amount.,. -Vitarobo.rant ’hears 

htaoe WD 4 ,,_ 

jier''po|M,-^J&l)p 'and;m', > daultei*att<)m, t p, 250 

(35tlLFAI#!HQICJM GRAN1>E. Mr. For¬ 
tune Sajhrnt NiugpO, in the garden of an old 
Chinese gentlemanthere, he met with a beautiful 
new heybaceouaplant, having rich blotched or 
vt^gipl leaves which has since been named as 
above by;|)r. Xiudlev. It was growing inn 
neat flo>yer*|»ot, and ivas evidently much prized 
by its possessor, and well it might for it was the 
most striking looking plant, in his garden, l ie 
informed Fortune that he had received it 
from Feeing the year before, and that at prcscut 
it Was very rare in Jiingpo, but he thought his 
visitor might be able to procure a plant or two 
from a nursery-man in the town, to whom lie had 
given a jew roots. He lost, no time in paying a 
visit to the nursery indicated and secured the 
prize. It has reached England in safety, and 
will shortly be a great ornament to the houses 
and gardens there.— A. lte*. a many Ike Chinese 
p. 420. 

(3572) FEATHERS, (Bkd.) 


Bedveern, Pluimen, Dm'. 
Plumes, Plumes a lit, Fit. 
Feilern, Bettfedem, <»eu. 


Pur, fir/, Hind. 
Piuiue, l r. 
Plumas, Si*. 


,* Are procured, from common poultry ; but the 
most esteemed, however, are those of the goose, 
which are best, when plucked from the living 
animal- ' They are used for beds, pillows, ke.—- 
FatdknerP “ * *' 

(857^feFEATHE RS. The preparation of the 
feathersOT various birds for ornamental purposes 
forms the art pf A the pluviu&rier, the French term 
for the artisadiwho works on them and combines 
them' i^j^Kjtwr ‘fMilW forms, according as ttyjy 
are wanted f# iaflitary use, or for purposes of 
the toilette, * fRhe feH^hers most esteemed iu Eu¬ 
rope are tliose&f the ostrich, which are accordingly 
imported fromitfc| ,AftW n shores in considerable 
quantities. ’ Europejs chiefly sup-, 

plied from of tge.Great,De- j 

sert. Those,animal are 
far more than 

those taken from 'iftit 

death. But the feath«^;^ recently 

killed birds have the slme qual^tflas the living 




FEATHM8. 

oites, #nd ate far superior tb> the cast wr drtjp}>p(l 
fettflifetfi* ■ tteftiuale bird, a»‘ is 

iierS^ly^ecoWmiH ^o d fe ties-ofthefeathered 

female, the 
:3*nd uearthe 
tliose «if the 
f grey near 
use, they 
jidfaiinto 

wstt££j*tj|«pd 
. f renwiwhg m it 
'^shhil'.se.vHeml'ttines 
can behi^thfid 


are, Atilt .tied^oaW',,, 
tepid whap-aml-wate^ 
to free them from gp 
for a few minutes, th 
in pure water, as hot as* 





them of the Soap. Then lhev twe, 
iug placed for a * quarter of ntt hour in 
water, holding in solution Hpawisli-'wliJte. the so- 
lutiou being frequently agitated during tholhne, 
and the leathers washed ill' piuO Wa^Kot^their 
removal. The next process is' to pass the fea¬ 
thers quickly through*a bath of ctlld water tinted 
with indigo, and the thud one consists iiiisulphur- 
ing them in the same way as straw lutts are 
done, and then hanging them up to dm ' The 
rilis of the feathers are scraped to render them 
pliant, and the filaments are cnrle^ by drawing 
the edge of a blunt knife over them. Feathers .are 
made to take a variety of lieautijd onloursi and 
of these rose colour is given with safflower ami 
lemon-juice, and deeper shades of red by a boil¬ 
ing hath of Brazil wood, and subsequently a batli 
of cudbear. Indigo supplies the blues, att<Hur- 
nterie the yellows, alum being the usual mordant. 
Various shades are obtained by mixturestof the 
above dyes in different proportions. Resides-the 
ornamental purposes to which feathers are ap¬ 
plied, there are highly useful ones, of * winch we 
all veap the benefit in the comfortable ■ beds’they 
supply, and iu the facility with which theirqdills 
are converted into organs of .eomnmnieatioiu. For 
bed feathers, those of the goose are employed, 
being dried in the air, iu the sun, dr in'aaf dven, 
and also beaten many times. The down of the 
eider duck, a bird which is ouly found in north¬ 
ern countries, is remarkable for its lightness, 
and is very valuable for making quilts ; but 
this down should never be employed for. sleep¬ 
ing on, as it thereby loses its elasticity; Goose 
feathers unite all the qualities required in 
beds, namely, softness, elasticity, lightness, and 
warmth. After long use it becomes to 

purify the feathers which have, been f h|fed fbr 
beds, but this cannot be done by Swashing, as 


With wool or cotton. ; S^metimea 1 
into large metal cylinder^ the ddflbte 
receives the fire, ftnd then agRtited 
and beafendu o: 
operation.libw' 

A nmdh better 


yiat^put 



sSithis 



ts in 
5 iuring 
J With;' double 

. intf^lnoed. 

The feothdrs are etposed during several instants 
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FELTDJE; 4M FEL1NA. 

<to the action watei: ' ~ 

dm* hi the air. 
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Cottimercolly 
are either 
made into 
are exeeedii 
ferior.iii‘ 

Jfcfc&A"* 7JP*. 

M$« •mt 

td v ictormes. 
found tu Soutbt^ 




r its 

and muff's, 

' and a]_’ 

importedintoiJreat 

3Si Url 

[e into Laics’ Jtoib 
. iit is very ,. 4 . 

| but a kindred species 
ty^eotiia is pretty common. Of 

this the under toil inerts are collected and sold 
in cOnsiderablb’ iqnatitity. Many are procured 
«£ : #Triribbor' : -hi?- '8ld«t«r.-4f. K. J. It: In 
Madras;” bf aft the dealers in bird’s feathers, 
lioossatn Saib is the only person now remaining : 
lie lives in Auguppnh NniVs street, Black Town, 
arid carries on this trade on an extensive scale : 
—he has nearly 100 sets, each composed of 4 or 
5 shikarees and one cook—most of these people 
are koravahs (basket makers) who live in and 
about Madras. Each set has its head man who 
is responsible for the others. These sets are sent 
out once; a year, each receiving from 2’) to 100 
Rupees tog^her with a certain number of nets, 
a knife fee.—they traverse various countries be¬ 
tween Bombay, Delhi, Benares, .Calcutta and all 
over the Deccan, collecting the feathers of the 
birds (king-fishers) and return after ti or 8 mouths 
.to Madras (each set bringing from 1000 to <0100 
feathers) i. e. according to the amount they re¬ 
ceive ; they deliver the feathers to the Merchant 
wild settles their accounts, at once, rating them 
at 14 Rupees per hundred and they then return 
to their houses and do not go out for the next 0 
months. The Merchant, ’ subsequently watches 
for; nu opportunity to dispose of the feathers at 
Madras to the Birmese and, if lie fails here, ships 
theiri off to Penang, Singapore and Malacca, and 
sometimes direct to China, where they are much 
required and sold at 10 or 13 dollars per cent. 
The whole of the shikarees have their families 
Who receive monthly allowances in the absence 
of tHeir husbands, brothers, fathers &c. They are 
trustworthy people, because the merchant trusts 
to their simple agreement and pays them any 
sum their require .-—Madras Central Committee 
fvr E&hibitim of 185 1. 

t (MW) FEL1DJE, on FELIX A, a Family of, 
the Oatkittd, of the order Carnivora, in which 
the Organs of-destruction reach their highest de¬ 
velopment. They ere, among the quadrupeds, 
what ftteFakntiidce ate among the Birds. Some¬ 
times tbis’famfly is matle to inelude the Dogs, 
HyiKaas, Wol^s- Tandf stntgUer Carnivora, We 
shritt ; ‘-riditori|ps(dVi»' fc# to the members of 
the 

itig the Cafhj^ 'IAms, 


Lyrixes. The'pfemripal iristrurafents 
tructive energy, of these auiraals are the'" teeth 


FELTM^o* FELIX A. 

and claws. ? The "denftd formula in these 
dials is the following % i; 


mu- 




This^riij|irises the SeUebe of tlio £ 
neiit aud its archipelagos. 

sptyie*. ; 

Fells Leo, including the three varieties' 
bary, Senegal, and Persia. 

Felia Tigris, the Royal Tiger. 

Felix jubata, the Huutiug Leopard. 

Felix Pardtts, the Panther. " Of this M. Tem- 
ininck gives the following character :—"When 
adult, less than the Leopard; Tail as long as 
the body and the head, its extremity when turn¬ 
ed back reaching to the tip of the nose ; colour 
of the fur deep-vellowish fulvous, its internal 
parts marked with rose-like spots of the same 
hue as the ground-colour of the for; *the numer¬ 
ous spots closely approximated; the rose-like 
spots from 12 to 14 lines at the utmost, in dia¬ 
meter ; caudal vertebra? 28.—N. B. The number 
of caudal vertebra? assigned to the Jeopard by 
M. Temmiuck is 22. Tt would appear that there 
is no correct ligure of the true panther. The 
Black Tiger, Felts melas , Riman Kumbang of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, is considered aspnly a dark 
variety of the Leopard. > 

Felix macroeel in, the Riraau-Dalian. 

Felix cervaria, the Lynx. 

Felix Catus. i 

Felix maniculata. 

Felix minuta, identical with the F: Javanensis 
of Horsfield’s * Zoological Researches in Java,’ 
and therefore not to be adopted. 

Felix Leo, var. 00 ogratteusis,"] 

Since ; F. Leo, Linn, Morocco,? 

>i ubia.Fslmntee, Moaambique,* 

Felix Tigris, Linn. Goa, Ba-1 
roda, JWhgal, ..f 

Felix Par das, Linn. Western J 
Africa, South Africa, Ceylon, > Leopard. 

India, Malacca, .............\ 

Fells jnbata. Soli. Nubia,) 

South Africa, India,.... f 

Fplis macrocdis. Jam,.:,,.. 

, Felt* f i^verrina, Benrietiii 

Bengal,^... 

Chaus, Guldeuatfdtif j 


Lion- 


Tiger. 


Cheetah. 


<* 


_ Wagati. 

*<m : 


J 


Cat. 


* .. 

Felis Caracal, Schebber.) Caracal. 
Gambia, Bombay, Nubia,... ...J Eng. Ogc. 





With RBUUCtU 


lane and oblique diagonal 

(8376) FENNEL ¥0 
iv a. Ian. 

trin Serhrum, Tam. ! Ifli 


A Sa* 

-k 


S Q by luiitagypra'otit 
5l \® A 'i and also as au ingredient if 

* ( ^ *• ^ is a native of the South *of* 

»f Tam. Nutt* vnted in Asia* minor, and 

tn. * ' ’ (3581) FERNS, the eefoipom nape for* 

as. ] group of Crvptogamous Wants. <, [FlMfBS i 

uitic seed is tisedby the Native Prac- Dan.sace.e; Lycopodiaob.®; ac&js} 

Southern India, in cases of indigestion Mabsileace.e ; OPHiooLOS8ACB4Sj-»--#y.Q». 
dnbobel compiaiuts, it is also pro- The rhizome of Ptens e^cnlenU *» need Asfood 
m external application, when mixed m Australia, and that of Maratlw *l*ta jntbe 
i oil, in eruptions of the skin. The Sandwich Islands. Ihe trunks of the Algopktfa. 
% notion that, when put amongst their or t ree f cr, *» °f the western side of \ au DifitW * 
m awav insects .—diu slit's Mat, Med. Laud, and of the common tree fern, Cihotutm 


trin Serisnm, Tam. NitHa viltiNta'TM. 

ihunnii IK. \ < t'nlu jirn, HiNii. 

oonec*. A^Aa. * - Afamvi Saks. 

eatlanch. Pass. 

Tins aromatic seed is nsecf by the Native Prac- 
mers of Southern India, in cases of indigestion 
d in «d^in bstd compiaiuts, it is also pre- 
ribed sphm external application, when mixed 
th gfegJPn oil, in eruptions of the skin. The 
tiveoMWm notion that, when put amongst their 


ten,it, keeps away insects. — Aiuslit's Mat. Med. 

15. litfouiMflritn, the seeds of this plant, Utllardien ^the Duk^oma unlanltca, of Lobular* 
iiich Were formerly used for pepper, are valued diere), contain the edible pith or brwul-ffwit 
' the inhabitants for tlieir carminative proper* eaten by the natives. Many other species of 
a, but the plant is rarely seen in cultivation, ferns arc esculent, lvpha bread ^^mreparedJf| 
ke Hebrew word, which iu Isaiah is rendered s^diule from the pollen oi the flower* .of the 
tftgs designates ibis plant; but not iu Ezekiel Typha elephaulina, , and in New Zealand froftfy 
j are the original word for fitches signifies spelt, another secies of bulrush (Typ/ta utUU). “ It 
s pecies of wheat — Mason must not be supposed, as some have believed, 

weiitvtw TTniiTD r\ T T tv* ... that the fern root, wherever it grows, is fit for 

(3S77) FB»NEL FLOW EE OIL. Mciha f(10<| 0 „ , he co ;, trarv> it is 0 ,f| y lha ’ t “ 0U , K , £ 

a . rich loose soils which contains feculo in sufficient 

n«mu Setfuguni. Tam. J Kulanjec and 8iah danali, quantity for this purpose : in poorer ground the 

The black aromatic seeds of the nigclla sativa 

» , . „ „ ,T . ^,i rtWVr i r” _:i were now encamped on an alluvial flat m the 

iL^T l£ ^ valley of the river, thirty or forty feet below *h* 

-Madrag ten. Jn. Rep. general level of the plain; and f observed tlmt, 

(3578) FENNEL SEED, SVVEET. Ane- even in this favourable spot, a great deal of <Bf|» 
ium Faebicueum, Lin. crimination was used in selecting the best roots, 

zeeanuj. Arab. Adas Jav. whicli was discoverable by their being crisp 

wadooreo, Cyn«. Badwsyan, Pv»s. enough to break easily when bent: those which 

? u £ . TW?in U Si«?^t.ni S TAM would not stand this test being thrown «agfo» 

ISijLf Miffoi, Guz, & Pedds-gillakara, Tel. Here a quantity sufficient for several day« was 

BfiirD. ’ * procured, and was packed in baskets, to last till 

The firagWiit, warm, aromatic seeds of the another spot equally favourable could be reach? 
eCt tefJK which are much used by native ed.”— Simmonfa. Mr. Hoyle iolorpis us Ashat 
carminative and stomachic, many of these articles arc still used, in 
e plant l* 6#tWated in Bengal, in some parts in India. The rhizomes, or dried leave® of., sqgr 
the Boaib^f Breiidency and in greet abun* lopeudrium, are sold under the altered * 

nee in n#oy piftdctf'India. 'The Natives use ioolikimdriom^ Those of Poly podium er^ealfod 
as we do, ak rfi* 9 ttBfodive find stomachic s by bufoekuniopn. The Aspleniiuu , mar* 

roneans W ‘Mi aa Natives, it is apt to be tmnkhee, or peacock’s foiu.is emtlmul m, the 


zeeanuj. ARAB. Adas Jav. 

wadooreo, Cm. Badeeyan, Pfhs. 

4 Duk. >I*dhurika Sans. 

mmiif Fft- * Pcran-Sirasmu, Tam. 

irridb^ Mlffoi, Guz, & Pedda-gillakara, Tel. 
Burs. ’ * 

The fragrttht, warm, aromatic seeds of the 
e&t fen** which are much used by native 
n liltiiidpl fin n carminative and stomachic, 
e plautlw mdnveted in Bengal, in some parts 
the Bom# Bretfdency and in greet abun* 


t, warm, aromatic sceos oi tue 
which are much used by native 
IsaR carminative and stomachic.] 

a_* __L_ I 
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ikhanie umne mt ofl 
it Med, f. 16. 
(8579) FENU^Bl 


as Natives, it is apt to be punkhee^ or peacock’s 


which is very scarce 
) Peninsula, and the 
tie same.— Ainslie. 
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8otrgchi«» ^yvmm^lt a „ 

SKBupass- 

mUy roppwf* *f*f 

tlwywtoC*^ <# 
theWy *** 

lywft*- < *»< M*'‘ r*fc t <** «*» . 

afforil^ food, b*tMr» &*» m 

Oowithat.of wnttthor j species .hi Mi '.Zealand 

(Cfraikea mednliaris) j. the pith of sli is oom- 
m»sd of n coanfsesaj^o, that is to say, of oelltdur 
|} a y<« yMk starch granules .- 1 -Hooker WfuJour. 
p: g#2k 'iterns are among the most curious objects 
ui the vegetable {kingdom, and numerous species 
are indig enous in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

Pulypodium gigontenm ,—A tree fern, is very 
rare but is occasionally seen in the southern 
Provinces, resembling a small palm. Griffith 
found the same species in Assam. The natives 
have but one name for both the cycas and tree 
fern. 

Lygodtum scantier)*. Ophifflossum scantieris ,— 
Climbing ferns. One of the most elegant clim 
tiers on the Tenasserim Coast is a terrestrial spe¬ 
cies of fern, easily recognized by its habit of run¬ 
ning over other plants, and by tltc fringed margin 
of its leaflets, from which it is sometimes called 
11 fringed fern.” An allied species is found in 
the United States. 

Polypodium qvercifolium .—Oak-leaved poly- 
ppd. In some parts of the forests of Tenasserim 
tbs trunks of almost every tcnih tree ha\ e a 
great abundance of a large species of poly pod 
growing upon them. The baireu fronds are 
cordate, and stemless ; but the fertile ones stand 
on long slightly winged stems, and are gashed 
like the leaves of an .English oak. 

JWgpodmm perlnstwi ,—Pitted polvpod*. In 
Tcmmoeri m, this fern is often found in company 
with the preceding species; and may be easily 
reoegfeiaed by its creeping habit, and by the 
margins of the upper parts of its fronds being 
rolled together when in fructification. 

Potvpodium ,—Reed fern. This is a large 
teMistitfl fern With hollow stems like a reed. 
Which crfe often used by the natives of Tenas- 

ss. 

ipe-clasping brake. 
... Tavoy with pinnate 

s have two lobes at the base 

&+d" * 



wi totfmltfm* 

jriHHnyiKSMMk 


Srtopfen 


Tim, trunk 


aw* M 

covawta h***^*,.. 



FERONIA ELEPHANTUM. 

An elegant fern of the 

S s deimi^4mYH^tzed by the fructifications 
j '?» ramp^h separate spqts, near the 
■ margin/* is the neighbourhood 

* ' ' • ft... «;*»._ 11 ■ i 

«• Near the 
‘Of.iNte fern 



*1^ yfg A 

trim* 

•iovwrw*^ ( tek£ ... 
low lands nfouths 

in Tenasseriut are often 



The 
nuUahs 
dressed 


with a species of Jomaria which creeps up to the 
tops of the tallest trees. , 

Tanis bltchnoides ?—Tapeworm fern. The 
tapeworm fern, so called from the resokddanoe of 
the line of sori to a, tape worm, is not infrequent 
in Tenasserim. 

Jdianium, —maidenhair. A small handsome 
fern is seen in Tenasserim, in the crevices of Old 
ruins and walls every where, of the «aw>e genus 
and nearly resembling the English maidenha ir— 
“ the prettiest of all ferns.” 

Lycopodium, —club moss. The green woods 
of the Tenasserim southern provinces arc often 
carpeted with the club moss, or ground pipe, of 
which we have oue or two handsome species. 

Sahiuia cucullata ,—salviuia. A curious little 
floating plant, related to the ferns, .of the genus 
salviuia, is often seen on the surface of old tanks 
and stagnate waters in Tenasserim.— Mason. 

(3582) FERONIA, the name of a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural ord/erAnrentiHaceae. 
The flowers are often polygamous. petals 

aie usually 5 in number, occasionally 4 or ft, 
spiending. The ealvx is flat and 5-toothed. 
Stamens 10 ; filaments dilated and united at the 
base; anthers linear-oblong, tetragonal. The 
ovary is seated on the elevated disc, 5 or occa¬ 
sionally G-celled; ovules numerous In each cell. 
It has scarcely any style and an oblong stigma. 
The fruit is inclosed in a hard rind, 5-celled and 
rn&ay seeded, which seeds are immersed in a 
fleshy pulp. The leaves are pinnated with from 
5 to 7 leaflets nearly or quite sessile, very slight¬ 
ly crenulated, with pelhtcid dots along the mar¬ 
gin, inconspicuously dotted elsewhere: the ra¬ 
cemes are axillary, terminal, and femjffewtoed.— 
Engl. Cfyc. , 

(85S3) FERONIA ELEPHANTtJM. Wood 
apple Capitha, As* Res. vol. iv. p. 288, - 

Kfwt, Hum. I ItilmrtWris* moss, Can. 

Voela manwi, VelfawMl* J Veflwjpt - 
XaH. ,* . I Cavito*. 

r.'ShfWm 
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Wood-Apple of the . 

1 ussy«pmsniUy wttoR.". SbflMbes- of thi- 
•twto armed with small spinss. The leaflets 
w#ohv«fy in numbs* 5 to ?, are small 
wbofHto and smooths yw>i»g they ar« 
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r mea«w? of loi^f^ovds. ' 

04 evades from the trank of tin* tree ashen «u 
cision is made into it, which is used by painters 
r tmxMtg their colours. A clear white gum 
ly also m obtained from the tree very much 
serablMg 1 ipu»-a*»bie. The wood is likewise 
luable on account of its durability, whiteness, 

4 haadnpa,—Jtoy., Cgc. ,H is a large tree 
md in Mpf parts of India. Both leaves mid 
werti hay«i*4Strong odour of anise. The vomit¬ 
ives *re used by native practitioners as a geu- 

stomaclue stimulant iu the bowel complaint» 
children. A large quantity of gum (karit ka 
arf) is procured from this tree. It verv much 
serobles gttm Arabic iu its chemical and -.en-i- 

5 properties. The babul tree also furnisher 
leh of the gum found iu the Bazars. The nim, 
ingo, cassia auriculata, cotton tree, ami several j 
bent, yield this principle, and the products of 
are mixed for side by the native druggists, as 
m arabic.— O'Skanghuem/, page 333. 

(358*) FJ5RKIOLA Bl'XIFOLlA. ' 

^roombala, E.\o. | HoonibiUi inarum. Tam. 

This plant grows among the (’irear mountains 
be a spall tree but in the low countries it is 
ly a shrub. The beri ies of this tree are uni- 
rsally eaten when ripe, and are very well tast- 
. The wood is dark colored, remarkably hard 
d durable; it is emploved for such uses when 
size wi(l admit, as require the most durable 
ivy wood.— Rhode, M.S.S. Its fruit is pleasant 
the taste and is well known over all the low er 
>vitiee$ pf Iiidia. It is a small red fruit con¬ 
ning Otoe aped-— -dinslie, p. 224. 

$&$£) a gpmis of Plants lit hmg- 

Ijp ^.pltaiatordef, JJaibellifera, whose spe- 
j ^poss^fdtul ptjrnulatiug gum resin 

ployeoW ^^psma* it differs from Pas/iuaca 
[ PeMeefhmi^klf it* fruit having several v ittac, 
sach , Qpoponax, which it 

erwis© wsepbkvin^ maigiu of the fruit 
*g thin ftd&d** poM^frlsepal and convex. 
i fruit ia*^Ipiaety similar to 

k till it ay at 


i Ifri FalconerJwia a 
j is^pwtduawi byig 

yarthqe.’+**i * j* «. > ,, 

, (»53fe) mmh^As&^Mmk U 

i only two^ftstricts of Persia, namely; the.SpMftttynl 
mountains of Herat, the capital .of . JChppftseo, 
, and the range of mountains • in the /proving qf 
Lar (Laristan), extending from the river Cnrjejs 
far as U*e town of Gongoco, along - 
the Persian (dulf. Kamipter states thot^rpv^Wp 
the plants do not always yield die drug; i^t it 
is only those of the desert near Herat and. of the 
mountains round Disguinn iu Luriatan tjmtfrir- 
nish it; and lie figures a plant, with jtf indeed 
simple stem, clothed vv ith leafless sheaths, \nubds 
without involucre, a coarse woody root rising 
above the ground, and piiuiated leaves w^tji 
pinnatitid segments and oblong obtuse lobes, 
j This plant is the Ferula As&ajfrdda Of |dh- 
niPiis and Be (’amloUe; what is supposed to 
be it has since been met with in Belobchk* 
tan. and Lieutenant Burnes saw what lie calk 
JsHnf<rf\da growing in great luxuriance iu the 
mountains of Hindoo-koosli at an elevation 
of 70i)0 feet. He states that it is an annual, 
and grows to the. height of 8 or 10 feet, when it 
w .thers ami deeuvs. The milk which it exudes 
is first while, and then turns vellow and hardens, 
in which «tate it is put in hair bags and export¬ 
ed. Sheep brtwvse upon the tender shoots, wh$h 
are Indieved to be highly nutritious. (‘ Travels,’ 
ii. 243.). It is however b\ no means certain that 
this was true Assafietida. Indeed if it was, as 
Lieutenant Burnes states, an annual, it must have 
been some other plant; for Kfpmpfer expressly 
describes the root of Uiiigiseh, or Asaafsstida 
as “ ad plnres nunos restibilem, niuguam.poade- 
rosaui, mulain,” and in fact it is from wounds in 
this root tluit the gum-resin Hows. It is profita¬ 
ble that Assafmtida is j killed by differeilt plant*. 
Professor Boyle obtained seeds of two kindafrom 
the bazar of India; and it appears from a JOPr 
muuicution made to Mr. Maeneil from Ikflaejlfkal 
gentlemen at Soome^ana in Belooclusttut, tlm^i 
that province a kind of Fy>\vla called Hoqahee 
yields a similar product, w hich however is nq^cal- 
lecteil. d'he Y. A*wf(jetida. is said to arnypitiaa 
great an age as mixn himself, awl,in 
its roots sometime* attain 
is from wounds in 
obtained. Tift « 
tltejr are fifttur yaftgt 
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FERULA iFRRSiCA^/v < */ • 

days Inter, and ‘ "the fourth - in the ,tk L $0®M$ 
Jhm: JTic &ttiMm on the 
cfeaWl the ini^ ; '^Wl% 

off tSf iSsm&Smtm 

Waien dtt ttoJin, 
nre#w*»g fbW tloWp ■ stefte; fhtthe 

sdUsequbnf ‘ o^aio««'<ll^''yflSiF 4tri rodt* trans- 
versdhv beginning « Httle below the lop, and 
collecting the juice thatflows from tlie wounds. 
Aftiirevery operation tltey cover the root with 
the ofci leaves to sei-een it from the suit; After 
the last gathering the screens are thrown away 
attli tin* roots are left to perish. Dr. Falconer 
itdieves his NattheX Assafcetida to lie identical 
witliKsempfer’s plant. -Eng. Cyc. 

( 83 S7) FERULA FERULAGO Syn. F. 
galtanifern, (Nees and Ebermaier.) -Coasts of the 
Mediterranean, the Caucasus, &c. yields copious¬ 
ly a secretion which dries into a gum resin, sup¬ 
posed to lie galbanum. Although F. feru/ayo 
has been taken for tl.e plant which furnishes gal- 
banum, Professor Don states that this drug is 
really yielded bv quite a different genus, called by 
him Galbanum officinale .— Buy. Cyc. 

(8588) FERULA HOOSIlEE. Bcloochistan. 
Resembles the asnftetida in size and appearance, 
and yields a gum like the opoponnx of the 
European shops, (Mrs. M'Neil's letter, 1833.) 
Professor Royie alludes to this also as resem¬ 
bling opopouax.— O' Fit a nglut easy, page 364. 

(3589) FERULA ORIENTALIS, ^Pcshook, 
F. ammouifera . Fee. Has also been quoted as the 
source of gum anunoniaeum ; utpj it appears 
that such a substance is really produced, either 
by that plant or a pearly allied species, in the 
empire of Morocco.— Fug. Cyc. It grows in 
Asia Minor, (Ireece, and Morocco.— O’Sh. p. 364. 

(3590) FERULA PERSIC A. Ay,/ F. Sa- 
gapenum. Fee, vol. ii. p. Sol. 

Sngtteeaaj, Arab. I Kundcl, Hin». 

Snjfiifioon, Picks, & Gkkkk | 

Pcrsica, a perennial species with a glaucous 
stem and suprade-compound leaves with linear 
cut segments, has beet* reported to yield assa- 
tcetrda. Dr. Hope entertained this opinion, from 
wht^i Nees and Ebermaier do not dissent. 
Treviranus found it yielding a substance ex- 
tremeiy like assafcetida in the botanic garden of 
Breslau ; and the same thing has often occurred 
in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea. Never- 
thelais* Fee suspects, after WilldenoW, that it is 
w$Ws*lie sagapenum. Olivier lw 

Ueusd' -.0 ■%> • produce gup) amnaoniacum: but 
** is yield- 

■O grem# : 

Uttte about twu ft*:, 


FIBRES AND FIRRDUS PLANTS. 

fmtida is proem ^^(&&kaMfknei*y+ page 363. 
Snteagetwm, formed of soft, 

adhttive 'flrag^'^ 5 #* size of thp thumb or 
more, somewhat ^ lisU i lUbtt * -*‘r&tdfeh yeHo^ ex- 
• terualk. pale brittle. consist- 


euoc, often mixed with Imparities andsecds. Its 
odour resembles the* of jgipiw'trid' amimidM:, ifa 
We is hot, iisitnmiii pyr''‘i|ijS|fipii|if' a .f* is 
sometimes - adulterated - gtmda- 

bimsa, and other similar gnflileia m ' turpen¬ 
tines. Sagapenumis totally ssfa&te In Weak 
spirit. It softens under the, fingms, 'lmphj|te* te- 
naeeous, and melts at a low tempefatrUpe. Itle 
collected in the same manner as asafmtids ; m 
t he Bengal bazars small quantities are rireeura- 
ble at the rate of four rupees the lb. The me¬ 
dical uses of Sagapenum are the sameas those of 
asafmtida, but it ia considered less energetic, 
and is but little employed.— O’ Shaugkne&sy, pp. 
363-64. . »Je> 

(3591) FIBRES AND FIBROUS FLANf8. 
Botanists have for some time arranged all plants 
into a few large divisions, from characters deriv¬ 
ed from their internal structure : thus, some be- 
I ing composed of cells only, are called Cellular ; 
others are called Vascular, because, in addition 
i to cells, they also contain vessels usually accom¬ 
panied by woody tissue. The cellular tissue be¬ 
ing developed in every direction* is sometimes 
called the horizontal system, while the vascular 
growing vertically, is distinguished as the longi¬ 
tudinal system. It is in this direction that the 
fibres of which we have to treat are placed in. 
the plant. The development and arrangement 
of these two systems produce three distinct 
forms of growth aud of internal structure. 
Acrogens, or summit growers, are so called from 
the growth of the stem taking place by the jimc- 
tion of the buses of the leaves at the top of the 
stem, as in Trim Ferns. Under this—used ns 
a general term—cellular plants, such as Mosses', 
&c., are included ; but none of them yield fibre, 
either for cordage or for textile purposes, though 
it is possible that some of the ferns contain 
fibre enough to form pulp for paper-makers. 
Kndogent, or inside growers, are so called be¬ 
cause the bundles of vessels and fibres procee<fi 
from t he bases of the leaves into the cellular cen¬ 
tre of the stem, and are thence pushedjnitwards 
by the new growths, so-that theoutfidc of audt 
stems, as of Palms, is harder than the infeide. 
These plants have no regular bark wfiieb canlm 
stripped off, and their leaves have the veW;rW- 
ning parallel to each other. It is 
which abound in fibre, which may* b#* 
by simple pressure and washing, 
amp|^i(iip>mw American ” 

IbPahas, the 
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FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS, 
the rings of wood on a transverse section of the 
trunk of any of the ordinary trees of Europe. 
Themis also a distinct barkbfwbicli the* fritter 1 
part is composed of cellulite, b#t^ 
tarns the woody (issue. l4pin thfeTtfe a# 
separated for various economic purposes,finally 
by stripping off the bark amffhrrt eteejmfgtt iii 
watex, as with Flax and Hemp, .lute nrtd Sunn 
The leaves of Exogens have a reticulateifor net- 
like, instead of a parallel venation. The above 
characters, taken from the parts of vegetation, 
are found to be accompanied by others equally i 
characteristic, in the parts of fructification. 


FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 

takes plane with great loss of strength as well as 
of the bewtitifui'’white'4kdlMtr,-for which most of 
these eudogenmift ffbres are particularly : distin¬ 
guished. Or. HwHter, #hod»as paid much ittfcfcw* 
tidn to the separation' of this class of fibres, has 
observed that the ordinary Unities of separating 
the fibres of plants lb tndiii, ttiHt ’ , fti,* steeping 
them in water, are exceedingly fintttyv ■Everv- day’s 
steeping of a vegetable substance in water takes 
from its strength, ahd mnnnunicatesw tingC to'the 
fibre's, which can only l>e removed by the subse¬ 
quent application of some chemical agent, such as 
lime, the alkalies or chlorine, which in some cas- 


Thus the spores of Aerogens, in germinating. [ cs. no doubt, diminishes their strength. lie ob- 
ire unaccompanied by any tiling like a leaf : j serves that in most parts of India the fennfentn- 
;he Endogens have a single seed-leaf, as may ■ tion which takes place in plants heaped together 
>e seen - in Wheat and other Cereals, as the j or steeped in water proceeds so rapidly, that it is 

’B-l 1 _ • _ i i i riii . i... ..i. i!... ____ ^i* 


Rice ; while Exogens, in sprouting, display two 
if these seed-leaves, as in Peas and Beans, 
?rom these peculiarities other names arc given 
o the above divisions, but w hich it is needless 
br our purposes to notice.— Royh *, Fib. Plant*, 
wge 28. I)r. Hunter mentions that under the 
lead of Endogenous plants yielding fibres may 
le classed the 
^Ims. 

lives and Agaves, 
fucca or Adam’s Needle. 

►anseviera, or Marool. 

\mrcroya, or gigantic Aloe. 

Lnanassa or Fine Apple. 


Musa or Vlantain. 
Pumianti* or screw pine. 
Hushes. 

Grasses. 

SctJ^cs, &r. 


The Exogenous fibrous plants mil>r;ir<* tliosr 
ielding Cotton ami silk cotton. Flax and it> 
institutes, viz. : 

alotropiu, or yercum. 
ylopbora asthmatica. 
rvpf&ttegia grandidora, or 
Palay. 

teutia eatensa or Ootrum. 
lemp—Cannabis sativa, and 
its substitutes, 
iifce, Corehorus olitorius. 
jinn or Juuapum > Crotolaria 
jtmeea. 

mbaree, or Hibiscus canna* 
biqus. 


IVmltT, or Ah»‘lnc*sclnis. 
Tootl»**t\ or A tilltiI mii. 

Burks of *1 rct*v including 
varieries of Fuiu. 
Bauhiuia. 

Grewia. 

l»allicrgi;t. 

IhOra. 

Butea. 

Veriionia, 

M. of 1 * M -»> .//ovc.c Rfjtort. 


Preparation of the fibre of F.ndinyn *.—Though 
oth the stem and the leaves «>f Endogens 
Jound in fibre, it is from the latter chiefly that 
lis is separated for practical purpose*.' The 
sres of some plants are not separated from the 
st of ti*evegetable matter, but the stems and 
ares tire' -simply dried- and twisted, as in the 
use of scone Grasses, Sedges, Rushes, and even 
ie leaves ofJf|dms. The leaves of others are 
mply beatei^wift^a stone on a flat board or on 
rnjher stone, uni afterwards the rest of the 
sgetabte matter washed ' away. Occasionally 
tch fleshy leaves heve been passed between roll¬ 
'd, as those of a sttikar-mili, and with the conse- 



-w of both thue-iand labour, also with 
ion or lost Vep^ftteqwmtly, however, 

*» fcaves are steep^'^jw^^nita ^fisnn^. 
m takes place, when the Hbour of separating 
c fibre is much diminished. Bui “this often 


extremely difficult to prevent the accession of 
putrefactive decomposition. This, he says, imm¬ 
inences. in succulent plants, when immersed in 
water, in twenty or twenty-two hours, during 
warm weather. The sooner, therefore, that the 
decomposing parts of a plant«w that is, the muci¬ 
laginous. saccharine, and other constituents of the 
sap and pulp—arc removed, the whiter are the 
fibres, and they retain more of their, original 
! strength. The fibres cleaned within a day or two 
after the plant or leaf had been cut, wen* found 
j to be white, strong, and silky. <>n wetting the 
i same ivpcatcdli and exposing them to the dew - , 
it has been found that their strength is impaired. 
Those fibre- that were steeped in water fora few 
da\ s acquired somewhat of the color of English 
1 tow. Those steeped for three weeks In came quite 
1 rotten, limn ii, and brittle. Dr. Hunter lias fur¬ 
ther ascertained by experiment that the partial 
| drying of the leaves or bark of plants in the sun, 

1 as recommended and practised by the natives, 

■ does more harm than good, as it makes the pro¬ 
cess of cleaning more tedious, and is apt to tinge 
the fibre-. Such as have been thoroughly dried 
in the -tin before being cleaned, give brittle and 
often brown-coloured fibres, unless there be na¬ 
turally very little moisture to be dried up. The 
only way he found of preparing fibres by rotting, 
is that followed by the natives in a few localities 
near large rivers, where the leaves of the Agave, 
from their outside hardness, are sometimes buried 
under wet sand below the level of the water in the 
river. ~ tingle'* Fibron* Plant*. 

G ‘Herat Ohnenution* on the fibre of Kudogenn. 
—'Hie veins of this class are parallel, and not 
reticulated ; also, arranged longitudinally, »s 
are likewise the woody fibres ; and nil Wvegn- 
larlv, that if these leaves wvre to grow together 
round the central flower-stalk, 
rings of woody and vascidir ttNSfie, ilittc# tifl we 
see in Exogens W, Rflfeed, in v Iftfc’ dlflferent 
speder of Muraorl^ntiftt, rings 

seen otn the tH£iu»vvS»M) 

stem, sing acttiifily' bftH encirclbigoi 

the flower-ami froit-stalk or core by the sheath- 



FiinUCS AND FIBKOl \S PLANTS, 

iiig footstalks of the leaves. lkuoe^lo.seyf- 
mte sunk *i»u|»ly scraping 

of wood, or hefttigg sti% 

c4ent. Therefore* 

Mick -m those «T tk^sMunioaroltou cU^ria of 
India* if ewWgwd,, or those of « 8 ugnr*mill, 
would Igt dMwd, but, economical, 

VYhetber .these JPoifors should be plain or grooved 
mu $t be ascertained by. experiment, and. tvill 
depend, iu <#<*iue utgasure, upon the external, 
hardness of tike leaves, or their more or less 

might soon till 


FittHES AND FtBBOLS PLANTS. 

poses, if not for exportation. Both Grasses and 
Sedges abound a* w?)ljon the banks at the Indus 
us of the Gauges, might be turned to usefnl 


account. 


abounds in Assam and 


the I enasserjui province? »,*w| oil the islands neai 
Singapore iic;>riy ^6^ v j^;,dre eom«a with it, 
according to Mr. Logan, Journ. of the Indian 
Archipelago,’ vol. li, P r 'S2l s ,,i?bp'.J|^0*nm«»di 
their cultivation for the manufacture of ’Piiic 
cloth. The Aloorva and the True Aloes, as well 
as some of the so-called “ Silk-grasses’* df SoutI 
fleshv nature ; as this might soon till up the l America, ami the inner fibres of the Plantain 

grooves. Motion might be given to such cyliu- | resemble each other in'fiueness of jfitt, and 

ders, eitliec bv the Arehiiuedeau screw, cog- j therefore of fitness for . the manufacture O! 
'wheels, or bv* bands, moved by hand, or by ! similar textile fabrics, which are esteemed, al 
bolkiek-or horse-power as practised in the cotton-j least, by the people of the Last, and worn 
cleaning machines aud sugar-mills of different | by them. All may, moreover, be twisted intc 

parts of India. Careful washing of t he separat-j tine twine or cord, aud the refuse form ex- 

ed fibres is essential, iu order to gel rid of the j ecllent materials for paper-making. The Pit. 

adhering mucilaginous or other matter aud the *. A,r “* 

cellular texture, but the boiling in an alkaline 
lev may probably be dispensed with, as it docs 
not seem to be practised iu all places. But 


... Agave, commohly called Aloe, as well as 
the Yucca, New Zealand Flax, Manilla Hemp 
and the outer fibres of other Plantains, an 
coarse in texture, and fitted for cordage, 

Tl , •!* it 


steeping in water, followed by fermentation and Uni st f«»r ordinaryjmrposes. Hut if we take tin 
decomposition, is followed in >ome of these local i* Manilla Hemp as an example, or the French ex 
ties, ami no doubt facilitates tin* reparation of tin*! periments on the Pita, or its employment fo 
fibre, at the expense, sometimes, of its strength, naval purposes iu South America, we may eon 
as well as of its eolour. Careful drying eaunot be > sider it as fitted, with ordinary precaution, fo 
omitted, us, if packed up iu a moist state, fermen- most of the purposes of cordage, as #ell as fron 
tation followed by complete destruction would , its lightness for upper rigging. In the expen 
ensue* The characteristic of the*e fibres gener- meats made at Madras, the Agave fibre growi 
ally, is that they are w hile iu colour, of different there certainly did not stand the trial to whid 
degrees of fineness, and most ot them capable of 1 it was subjected. But, the cause of this it is no 
tearing a considerable* strain., but liable to break easy to determine, wliethei owning to natura 
at knots, They arc, therefore, not suited to all weakness ot tin; hbre, or to the high temperatur 
the purposes of cordage, but admirably **o to j of the water in which the ropes Weie exposed 
itimiv, from strength aud lightness as wdi e\em- , producing fermentation and consequent decom 
plified in the case of Manilla Hemp. There i>. ; position. All of these, as well as the fin^r kinds 
how'ever, an unreasonable prejudice against white art* Well fitted ior paper-making, and. therefor 
cordage, though its true nature can Ik* better a>-; cannot lail to be ajiyays in demand^ In culti\at 
ceiiaiued than when soaked with tar. from the j ing any ot these on account of their fibrous pro 
experiments of Du llamel and others, it appear* duets, it is an important point to determine th 
that this substance, unless carefully washed, pro- , proportion in which this is yielded by the seve 

■ a aM l ... a* _* .1.1. a!! ....I !_I . . lit tltio oc m iirKf Iw* theri 


moles tke, decomposilion of vegetable fibre; and 
though it is undoubtedly useful at the surfuee 
when ropes are exposed to wet, there dws not 
seem auv advantage iu its covering the interior. 


rul plants, hi this, as might be exjxscted, tlier 
is considerable discrepancy in the statements o 
different observers-some mentioning a fen 
ounces, where others find pounds of fibre. By 


NcxHtl any fuivauuige iu nmuuj; «uv iuhihh. ^~ t- w 

Many compositions coidd, uo doubt, be devised, j some, from one seveuth fo oue tenth part o rt 
for covering tin; exterior, which would lie eflica- j has been obtained, bidAhis will depeud upon tn« 
cions m excluding wet* 1 hese fibres, though 
well known to the natives of the countries where 
the plants are indigenous, have, not attracted 
from otliers the attention which they deserve, es¬ 
pecially tliey are prtHluwxl in abundanee, apd 

ne!ee«s^ily4v?NilteP^ r, * s £ r . ow * n a 

stater a^for4h.dw^fimse q f cultivation that has 
alrea^y jMftd ita expanses. Alt?»ost ad, moreo?or, 
aa-e orcKinosd ifip ?m$^0mraomK w ,ia 


vainahle as tdMWNg for the 

aud inaterials ueefol to ibeeff for o . variety 



greater or lessi.drynes* of ^ 
u|>ou. In tbe/experini^pts uf 
Flax, it was. caleulateij tnafc 16 
of fibre m^hi.he obtained 
burgh obmiueti two .crops o 
lb,, per afcre of the Moorva 
raent«e 4 * 9 Ctiog plantain fibi 
Jjfrn m»}[ « s jr'' 

ion to the irod» *> 
or five pound* 


leaves operated 
a New Zealand 
t„ or 179« lb. 
e. Dr. .Box 

"" iSstaife- 


.,. . ,.. 

».^*0 ft., or rfwt.ltJ«i m 
,egsil be. obtained. Othcj^-putting 

nar> 
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suckers which are successively produced, cal¬ 
culate upon much highw reUinM. which, with 
good cultivation and manuring, may, no.doubt, 
be realised. But as there m danger in Over¬ 
crowding, from the want of vW^»at$ou, aad 
weakness of fibre from the thinness amf deli- 
cacy of the plants which would be produced 
in « crowded plantation, it is safer to leave 
to practical experience, to ascertain die de¬ 
gree to which a plantation may be safely end 
profitably crowded. The expenses of produc¬ 
ing fibrous materal in suitable localities, and 
with appropriate means and machinery, ought 
not to exceed from £9 to £10; and even from 
India, some of these fibrous productions can be 
landed in England for from £13 4s. to £16,8#. per 
ton nccordiug to difference of quality. While we 
have bens informed by competent judges that most 
of the fibres, but especially the Plantain and Pine¬ 
apple fibre, are worth about £30 to £35 per ton, 
if sent in sufficient quantities and in a proper 
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plants, and familiarly known by these names. 
If we proceed to examine .the transverse section 
of, ..an frru ndt m ■tree,-.'we;v««eesa 

number: of to ’its •■•sage. 

In the. centre we observe the pith, whiebfa 
usually , email whcn «omp»«d with the balk 
of wood. There may also be observed* number 
of lines, usually lighter coloured, radiating from 
the centra towards the dreuMfime^/ These 
are called medullary rays, -awl fmrtned-af cellular 
tissue like the pith. This is surrounded by a 
longitudinal canal, which is called the medufiary 
sheath, and contains spiral vessels. Outside of 
this are the ritigs of wood, formed of vessels mid 
of woody tissue; those near the centre, called 
the heartwood, are denser and more highly*co¬ 
loured than those which are more external. Of 
these, the youngest are known by the name of 
sap-wood, and arc those most recently formed, 
as all additions of wood are on the outside of 
the growth of previous years, in these trees. On 


state. The difference in value, therefore, would i the outside of the layers of wood, we find the 
easily repay any extra trouble in preparing the ! part called bark, but composed also of a series 
fibres in a careful manner, especially if we consi- j of layers ; of these the oldest are on the outside. 


<ler how cheaply Jute is grown and prepared, as 
has been shown in the foregoing pages. Mr. 
Dickson (». p. 133) is of opiniou that, though 
many of the white fibres, are fit only for rope- 
and twine-makers, others are suited for textile 
purposes, as, for instance, the Pine apple fibre ; 
even “ for the spinning of yarn for the fine cam¬ 
bric manufactures in Ireland.” 

On, the Fibres of Exogenous Plants —Wc 


and may in some trees be seen splitting aud 
scaling oil' in a withered and dead state. The 
new layer of bark will, however, be found in 
the inside of all, and next to the young wood. 
The structure of this part can be best examined 
in the bark of a young shoot. It will lie fonud 
to be composed of two layers of cells, which re¬ 
ceive different names from botanists, having the 
delicate epidermis or cuticle on the outside; 


have already noted the great differences in point j but in the inside of ail, the layer consists of 
of internal structure, between what botanists c;»ll . tough, elongated cells and vessels, and is called 
Endogenous and Exogenous growth, a distmc- , liber or bast. This port is very conspicuous in 
tion which we have shown to be useful even for j the Liiue tree of Europe, which, by the stripping 
practical purposes. Exogenous plants may in j off of its bark, yields the bast of which Husain 
geueral be at once known even by their leaves, of j mats are made, in the East, species of Grewia, 
which ike venatiou is reticulated or net-like, and j of Hibiscus, and of Mulberry, are equally re- 
nof parallel as among the Endogens ; and there- : markable for their bast. Besides the above 


fore the fibres, united to each other in meshes, 
cannot be separated from the leaves for economi¬ 
cal purposes, but must be obtained from other 
parts of these plants,* where the said fibres lie 
nearly parallel to each other, as, for instance, in 
fie bark. The peculiar structure of Exogens 
nay. also be seen on making a transverse section 
>f the ste»s or branches, tor instance, of the 
raes of Eucopeqp jBKmates. There we may see 
•ings of wood ani lay era of bark. But in an- 
mal stems, the eentre a circle of white 

*lhdar tesrate*«lfc^ pith, and round it a layer 
if wood-ifl^nM>difrfr« ■ in some plants is 

sailed boon, wtfkove. Thisk surrounded by kw- 
srs of rell nl ira dfoag ft ,, which, ex am i ned loagitudi • 
telly, form s tub ulir ah i mtih , iodoaing the other 
rnJHht in of long 

( elongated oeiU.br fibres* wjdch «ie some 


.... mailed bast, and is ewratad exiaateUy %y a 
laftcate skin or cuticle. It is tfrora frast fibres 
rhtch are separated from the Mmr and Hemp 


characteristics in the leaves, wood, and 4»ark of 
Exogens, we may likewise observe distinctions in 
their seeds and dowers, by which they may also 
be readily distinguished. Thus, the seeds of 
Exogens contain two seed-lobes, which, in sprout¬ 
ing, become the two seed-leaves, as seen in the 
germinating of Peas, Beans, Cucumbers, fee.: 
while in Endogens only a single seed-leaf is seen, 
as in the sprouting Of Wheat and Barky, ltice, 
or the Date tree. In the flowers, also, * distinc¬ 
tive characters may be observed; but we shall 
direct attention ouly to those of the Kxogens, in 
which we may see the flowiE^oompOMl • of^sta- 
raens and pistils, sortouadfldynv4he )outeid^ % 
floral envelopes. Infiotoe, wise fatal sttvelopes 
consist of two distinct kinds—the outeeraaeily 
green and the mnw varioudj edmaud ^b<d^ 
consisting sonietunetf of araerd^eow more or 
less united,as seen 1# the Fisxpfant, the Jute, 
the Hibiscus * and Cotton f km*, Ihe Surtn, and 
many other fibre 


Or, these 
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two layers may be composted of several 

pieces ofoteh, w of the sepals ai&petals, 
united together into a single : 

in-the ."' 

Tbfe last contains tenacious fibre,* is aMied 4o 
the old genus Asclepias, which abounds in 
plants yreWingstrong fibre, as the dselepia* 
Some pinata Have only a single 
fiorel ooveruig. wbich niav be green or otherwise 
coloured, as may be seen in the Hemp, the Nettle, 
China grass, and other fibre-yielding plants. 
Plants belonging to this division of the Vegetable 
Kingdom are the best known on account of their 
fibres. Ofihese many are remarkable for their 
strength and useful properties. Having lately hud 
occasion to report on some Indian fibres, Dr. itoyle 
was anxious to ascertain the comparative strength 
of several of those fibres, which were upou the 
whole, but little known. He therefore hud equal 
weights and equal lengths of several of these fi¬ 
bres taken, their ends tied and fixed in a vice, 
and then the number of |>ouuds ascertained with 
which each broke. In these experiments, 

I*etersburyli clean Hemp ... broke with 1601b. 

A fibre from Travaneore. called Wuekoo „ 17- r > 

Yercum fibre . 11*0 

Jubbalpore Hemp . 11*0 

China (Craw, from China . „ J.'iO 

llheea fibre or China grass, from Assam „ 3-20 
Wild Uheea, also from Assam . „ 3-K5 

Hemp from Kote Kangru, in the Himalayas, bore 400 lbs. 
without breaking. 

Though many Indian fibres are jwssessed of till 
the good qualities required of such substances, 
objections are made to most of them. To some, 
that they are eoavse ; to others, that they are not 
strong enough, or that they break at knots ; also, 
that they are incapable of fine subdivision on the 
hackle, or that they do not spiu well, or have 
little twisting property on the spindle; but the 
greatest of ail objections probably is that modifi¬ 
cations of machinery are sometimes required for 
new fibres. With regard to the alleged coarseness, 
mid that they are not capable of tiuc subdivision ; 
this is, iu most cases, merely a question, of prepa¬ 
ration, which might be carried to a greater extent 
in Indi%oriii England, Indore attempting to spin 
them. Dr. itoyle gave several of these fibres to 
Mr. Dickson, of Deptford, and he returned them 
in a few days, in u state in which he was 
scarcely able to recognise them, from their soft 
and silky, hair-like appearance ; and he has 
little doubt, but tlqjtthe progress of experiment 


will shoW that 
comparatively 
baking a t 



. 

of the same 
Jute, when? 
elapsed before 


unge can be effected at a 
With respect to their 
appears to be the case 
fibres, of which we Have 
fob in this respect am like 
and HianiUa lie mp. Bopae 
. ioas w<w w»de ^punalrthe 
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of 9ome;;lteilHbt5^! D f in#ttttw», about I5,00< 
tons awannaidbr^l^d^yed -in Dundee alone. Jut 
•H ccrti«bdyw;^M^fii|pi»etl by Jfipraps*, silkiness 
ipd faiciH^^w JHtttX i« fern sfronj 

ifefin many OtlterlWliatoflbtes, which are pos 
•eased of smrihi^prdpwrtite ttith fcreaterstreugth 
as We hope to be «bte to id|oW among th 
Mallow and other plants 

Among the Nettles, we \hiqte'lo-be able h 
prove that the combination of ytmijjSth witl 
fineness and capability of beiitg ■ W a; 

great in the IMieea fibre from Assam .aa in.tin 
China grass from China. When, at the end o 
1854, he Was endeavouring to prove that mam 
of these fibres were fit for »U the purposes o 
rope-making, he was equally told that they were 
weak, or would n<>t twist, or not take tar. H< 
has since had some of them made into even 
variety of cordage, from fine whipcord to a fiv< 
inch rope, and finds that, mi all eases, many ex- 
ceed Russian Hemp in strength, and are therefore 
more than efficient substitutes. Though sou* 
practical men have stated that these India* 
fibres do not subdivide, and will not spin, other 
are of- a contrary opinion ; and he refers to th 
statements of Mr. Dickson, published in th 
‘Journal of the Society of Arts.’ In the tliei 
expected deficiency of Russian Hemp and Flax 
and looking to the sources whence consumer 
might obtain substitutes for them, he observes 
“From the exjH»riments 1 have made oil all kind; 
of fibre, I fearlessly assert that they can have a 
cheaper aud better supply of fine and coarse fibre 
from India, for rope-makers and fine spinners, that 
it is possible for them to get from any other coun¬ 
try, and the samples in the Society’s rooms art 
a proof” (referring to his own and the East Itidii 
House specimens then displayed there). “Dr 
Royle gave a very correct account of the sttpeii 
ority in the strength of tlie Himalayan Heiiq 
compared with that of Russia; but that is noi 
the only advantage to be gained by the importer: 
and consumers ol Hemp ” “ I have made tin 

Himalayan Hemp so soft, fine, and white, that il 
will not only take tlie place of 1 ’etersburgl 
Flax—now UfiO per ton, the best of which, can 
only make 40s. warp yarn — but it can be used 
in place of Dutch Flux, at £80 per ton j and I 
speak from twenty years’ practical knowledge, 
when I say it is capable of being spun into 60s. 
warp yarn.” “The Rheea fibre, or Assamgniss, 
when so prepared by the machines 'and- liquid,LH 
a finer, and consequently, more vuhwdfcki 'mire, 
It is equal in strength and finoMfs 4% Chlmt 


grass, at j£t00 per ton.” “ The ¥i 
vny much resembles Belgian 
calculated Sat prime warp yarns,: 
perib».*V The Wuckoo nar. ilr. 
in another • 

>3 * »w»t 

itwlmbflidl 

hike the fine wool of si 
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larg«>y need by wool-spinners. •* The Madras 
Hemp, ami Bombay nmi Sunn Hemps, will at all 
, times coiniiuuitl a market, when itroputriy cleaned 
on/, at Jt+5 to if So per ton, for twined or cfatu* 
iu<m purposes ” lu another ptddishedtrtwtemeftt 
(Flax Works, Grove Street, Deptford, April, 
1854), Mr. Dickson says ofMadras Hemp, 
valued when imported at 4,24 per ton : 

' .. cwt * H r > 

Miutrns Hemp,..... ... •} 3 3 

Produced by the machines : 

cut. ijr. lb. 

Clean, l<»n;c fibre, ^hmIJ l i »-> 
valued ul *WV |s-r lt»u.| 1 ‘» 

< If it it tow, valued at j . . n 

430 jier ton,.J 1 1 *’ 

Waste,. 0 0 14 J 

- 2 3 3 

Cost of Preparation. C.s. 1 ‘ J 

“ This Hemp, when prepared with the patent 
liquid, became soft, white, ami so line when 
hackled, as to bear the closest comparison with 
Flax at. £80 per ton. it is better tliati any Rus- 
siau Flax for fiue spinning.’' Practical men 
alone can judge of practical questions, when they 
have made careful experiments on new produets, 
and have laid aside all prejudices in favour of 
old ones. But Dr. Rovle was surprised with the 
improved appearauee and tiueuess of many of the 
coarse-looking Indian libres; though he says he 
ought not to have been so. from what he had previ¬ 
ously seen of some of these fibres. This more es¬ 
pecially, as there is no rational reason why the 
varied soil and climate of India should not pro¬ 
duce as finely' divisible fibres as any produced in 
the short, but warm and dry summers of Russia. 
These fibres would, moreover, look as well in the 
market, if the natives of India would take the 
same trouble with tlieir preparation as is done in 
Europe with Flax and Hemp. Natives of India 
do little justice to the products of tlieir own 
country ; for most of their fibres, like tlieir cot¬ 
ton, come to market intermixed with much dust : 
some, moreover, almost in the state of bast, upon 
which freight and charges have to lx* paid before 
they can lie used either for cordage or for textile 
purposes. Manufacturers, therefore, give a low¬ 
er price for them than would be the ease if they 
reached England in a clean and workable state. 
A considerable loss is likewise sustained, by what 
is very unusual, that is, the extra care bestowed 
ou some of these fibres iii different parts of India. 
.Some are twisted into rope-like bundles ; others 
are plaited into the form of Chinese pigtails, or 
tied together with, knots at the ends. In this 
case, these ends past at once be cut off, mid the 
fibres, thus much shortened, before they can b$ 
used. When twistedorplafoed, boy s and girls 
are obliged to be empfoyffd in untwisting and 
opening them out, in order to bring them to a 
state from which they ;ham; been needlessly re¬ 
moved. All that is neeess^^isjfhfi the fibres 
should be tied in conveaknt-siaed bundles; and 
retained in the state in which they arc re- 
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moved from the plant, and that in which they 
must be when undergoing the different pro¬ 
cesses of preparation, that is, nearly parallel 
to each/othaft tfiThey-• may their be - sim¬ 
ply tied together newr ^the thicker end, so as tw 
form what are called Amt fir: or they may lie su- 
milorly tied in twodrthree plaoes, if' it fo thought 
desiruble to do so, with long fibres. Such fhsteu- 
ings ran most easily be cut across withw knife, 
and with the least possible exjxmditure of time 
and labour ; so as to expose the fibres in.a state 

in which tli’ev can lie immediately made use of. 
* * 

Resides this mode of tying up the bundles ol 
fibres, which would, in fact, save much of- the 
time and labour, now injuriously expended, , it 
would be desirable if the native could be induced, 
generally, to pay more attention to the prepara¬ 
tion of these fibres, especially in not. numerating the 
plants longer than absolutely necessary for*the 
purpose of separation. The benefits of sueh care 
would soon be apparent in the increased demand 
and improved prices for Indian fibres, not only 
in this country but in other parts of the world.— 
lto'/le'x lib. PI. p/ii/e 12.5. In sending Fibres to 
the Knglish market, it would greatly facilitate their 
employ meiit. if the natives of India would prepare 
them in a cleaner state, and have them made up 
in the manner to which manufacturers there are 
accustomed. Most of the Indian Fibres have 
been examined by practical men of skill, who 
consider them to be well adapted tor many pur¬ 
poses. and have assigned to them sueli prices as 
appear to be sufficient to pay for their culture 
and export. The subject of Fibres has of late 
attracted considerable attention in-India, as the 
Governor-General lias issued instructions for the 
sending to England some of the stronger Fibres, 
both from the northern and the southern parts 
of the Empire. The Madras Government has 
also given directions for the investigation of the 
fibrous materials procurable in that Presidency, 
and has issued a Volume of great value. At 
Bombay a Company lias been establisbed for the 
collect ion of materials for paper-making, while 
individuals are paying attention to the prepara¬ 
tion of Fibres, lu Sindh, and in the Punjab, the 
culture of Flax has been taken up mid {Mttixmised 
by the Indian Government and the (.’ourt of 
Directors— Dr. Roylc in I'ibron« Plant*. Only 
a few years have passed since hemp, and 
flax were almost the sole vegetable tilwes used 
in the manufactures of Great Britain for mak¬ 
ing cordage &c., but our knowledge of the fibre 
yielding plants has greatly* augmented of late, 
and numerous Asiatic speeds may yet be Added 
to the list. Aniongst the plants of Kasttenrumt 
Southern Asia most deserving of mtontrottiiiay be 
enumerated the following, which «re %hfe 'f*ineipal 
of the fibrous plants theref V • 

AhflnwwcJmi . VcndttWm, 

Abrhttwhtit ftoulxiettt, 

Abroma .. 

Abwtiloii indifum, „ .. #t :. Toottee, 
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Abulibm polyandri'p***. 
Abuitloa tomentosum,. 


Acgjciit toucpphh wi/-.i.««k 4 :f*j ; 


( OcmW WK~ThiV tfle i* 

4. JM*r 

a- br«* tlwi bark aw. tjtejJ 
’• J '•■’ •> by* Ibe littartuftn vto - tutfiiifur 

; J V'? , A-JWm ; 

t is also made from ft. 

. ; kitrf>rtt%!nm hnr. 

Mtu fibre mr grant Alec. 

V ■ . ' , .V-.r . * 


Kftthtila v. 


ArScia aribifJiJ... 

Ajra^vivjj»i*|»t . w . 

Agave vuce»r«»lni,. 

Aitantu.Aialaltes,. 

AIHHn nrrvttu, . ..!...' 

Aim Imlim, w vulgar!##.;. K»iftally war. 

A to* perfoliata. ... Aim* fibre 

Aitiiirttfta satlVa. J*inf Apple fibre. 

AmfrD|K»g(>n *cht*n»iithuB>—.... Cant achy. 

Andropngou iiiurieut ii« .,. 

Arenga wuwhnrtfera,. 

Antiaris fttccidom,. Aren gee. 

Arcca reatiam. 

Artmaijsia# aeveral apeeies,. 

liaubinm rncemoau,. Mulfliun. 

Hanlmiia diphylla. 

HaulffRin Vabiti,. Yepy free lwirk. 

Butthinra tomentosa. Vella y A a tee nar. 

Hatibinea *CH»idcii«. .. .. 

Koebmeria ; #rw*ral specif*,. 

Hnmhax malabHrieuui. 

Horamoi* fittbellifarmiK,. Palmyra fibre. 

Brouteltu# several speriea. 

flrmisi'nnctia pnpyrilVra,. 

Buieii frondowi,. / .. 

Batea superbit, .. 

CnlbVarpa cann. 


%■ 

bark 
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.. *;.L; Poolvehuv fibre. 


Hibiscus <attmthimiftj 
IJibisnig fra grans, ... 

HlbiAru* flabdaritfa, 
ffihiucn* itriHtu# 

«Ba»a 3 ae*-« 

iitbitcnft vttifcili*,... 

Ytibiscu* lumpaii, . 

MAmctis murmphylht#,../ .. ... 
Hito»eu& muni hot,, 


Kosclle fibre* 

Wild amlwwa. 
Shoe plant fibre. 


y*yn war.— Tim 
t«tme fibre 11 
iVitmucore. , 1 k. plant grow 



not 


Iwira eon lifotia,.^ abundantly at jibe We of thi 

btHfl. it » from tbe »tem o 


t 


tbm nhmb that 
produce fibre. 


tbe nativei 


„ . cThoudv uar. 

‘ allienr)m lanata.•» 


Tuner Bark. Not 


ralotropis giganfea, See. 

( alotropis Hamiltomi,... 

Calotropis prooeru. 

Cannabis nattva. . .. Hemp 

(’are y n arlmrra. 

Caryofu umis,.. 

t'bumti'ropH or Hemp pnlm........ 

< haiiurropo hunijji*... 

Cbatrtirrops Ilitchkini,. 

Fordid ohtiqwi. 

CbiHis nueifeni. 

Corrhnrus <»litoriu«,.~... Jute. 

Fairborn# cajuMilaris, . 

t orehorua futciM. 

< orypba. lev rial aperies, .. 


Ak Mmiar or Tcmini 


| Pothoovrroosr.il 
I Mmigtli 
4 oeoa. 


uar.^- Moderate 


.T uncus, .. 

l/odoirea Seyeliellarum,. 

Unntii tiaitafisiiiiiimii,. Y'lax 

Mafanta ilieliotoma,.. 

Marsdenia Hoy lei.. 

Marsilenia frnacissinia, ... 

MimoKa 1 mi«ia. Krtijy nar. 

Musa paraclisiuea,.. Plantain fibre. 

Musa sapient uni,.. .... 

Musa textilis, ... 

Punriaims,. 

Bandanas odoraiiMiimus,.. Ira grant Screw P»»e. 

Papy rus,. 

Pauprrcs... 

Paritiuin maeropby'llmii, .. . 

Paritium riliaeeitm... 

Baphi* eocbineliinensi*. .. 

Bapbio Uabellifbrmi* 1 . 

Kaplii^.... 

Saeeharum sara.. Sara. 

Sacrharuni niiinja, . 

^jinwevicni zeylanira,.. Moorghe*, or Marool. 

Salmalia molahuriea,. Klavum par«nily. 

x*** ban in aculrata,.. 

Sesibania eannabina,. 

>ida asiatiea. ... 

Siila praveolens . 

>ula indiea. 

>ida rbomlioiden,. 

^ida rlioiobifolia,.. 

Md.» tibndoha, .... 

Sida p'-riploeilolia. 

Sida popiilifoi. t. Cged for ('orrTage fir. 

>tr\ eimos potatoruin. Katba venii r. 

Mmilui nvnlilolia,. « K " nk< ^* 1 - 1 W.-Vwd ft>r Irin* 

Stcreulia guttata-.. 

Stcrcule.i omata. 

Sterculia \ illo^a, . . 


Terminalia alata... 


( Cnder the name of CanatulNio or 
Wuekoo, it w eultisated e.v- 
teiiMw l\ in the Soutnern Tr.i 

..* .: ssr'gar^t^s; w*. 

from them , the bert kinds 
are grown m the Northern 
district miuii t.wuekoo nur.i 


f Mooroothcn nar,—Bark, very 
strung amllasts inanv years • 
used for dragging timber, ror- 
] dage ke. torn mow in the 
forests 

ruibunithce nar. 


I 


Mat grass, or Coaray. 


Crotalaria tcuuilolia, . 

4\vperu» textibs,. 

Cyperils trgetunij... 

Hapbne Bbolua, . 

lbipline f'nnabinna. 

Daphne OardiwTi,. 

Decaiclustia crotonifolia,.. 

Ikrinia extensa,... Ootrurn ka be!. 

KrtorbUttiM* I'Hitdolln....... 

Kriodendron auOnetuosutu,...,... 

KrSopItonim eaunabimim,. 

Krioplmiaitu Cornmosum,. 

Mrvtnriiiniiidicni,... 

PiciM religiosa.. Arana unr. 

Ficus raccmosii, ... . . Atti nar. 

f eAulaniHruin nar. 

* *:. t Itfot much u»ed. 


■ 1 




Kooriiija. 


A alien nar. 


Ficus oppositifoliu,.,..., 
Kicui Miysorensia. 



\totm ... 


Bodda nar. 
f Kul aalium war —Not much 

1 tiled. 

Seemay Katbalay. 

Neilgherry nettle. 

Indian Cotton 


Braxil Cotton. 
BfiRt. 




[tesaas&arr 

«'Gwwi* , 

? ■' (! ^ ’’i?***” r tv ‘ • ■ , •treagth; 

T^Orewnl .. '\ 1 1 “ ' v 1 ^ \ 

gGuazniua tomentoaa, ../.... u,..* 
ft; Guftzuma ul mi folia,.. 


Iriuinfetta lobata, 

Tvlopbortt asthmatira 

IN pba elephant ina,. 

I rena lobata. .v „ . 

rrena .iiinalu .. i »»»~ 

Crtiea. several species,.... v ....... 

Vernonia antlielminttca, . Coat seen*gunn 

| Vipea anglistifolia... 

j Yucca gloriosn,. ...... . . Pita or Adam's Needle. 

( Yucca aloifolia.. t< ...... 

j In the Tennsseriin Provinces, as in other parts of 
I India, cordage is made of coir, the outside shell 
of the cocoa-nut, but rojics are more frequently 
made from the bark of three different trees be¬ 
longing to the genera hibiscus, paritium, and 
stemilia.—viz. Paritium macrophylluin a«td P. 
tiliaeeuin ; Hibiscus macrophvllus, Sterculia gut¬ 
tata and Stcreulia orimta.— Mown. Of tfce veiy 
[intensive and varied fibrous sub^nooes ih all 
parts of the Madras Presidency 'Ot^ , ' a’i»#'t->‘are 
cultivated as articles of coramerbe, tnc^lf South- 
era Incfia is abundantly supplksd witkflbntea tna- 
terials Ibr every description of tactile mauufac- 
tute;fnm the coarsest pdtb%doth, to the finest 
cambric, lawn, or muslfn.^ ; be impossi¬ 

ble to say How for the cultivation of fibrous 
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plants might 1 m* carried, and what would be the 
demand for them in the Madras Prts^ency, ij f 
property prepared for the market; wipe it 
no doubt, tliut the usual' cOffefi&s 
mode of preparing these materiiik hnS bittorto 
tended greatly to interfere with 
European market. A large and interesting class 
of Fibrous substahceg, which have hitherto at¬ 
tracted but little'intention, is the Barks of Trees, 

. many of which yield a strong and ready substi¬ 
tute for rope, and from the quantity of Tannin, 
which some of them contain, they resist moisture, 
and retain their strength for a long time. With a 
little care and the employment of simple ma¬ 
chinery, excellent ropes, mats and baskets might, 
be prepared from some of these substances, and 
they would prolwblv find « ready sale for agri¬ 
cultural and rommercial purposes. One of the 
most common of these barks is the Bauhinla 
dijdi/lfa, called Authee nar, Yepv, and A pa. 
This is a strong coarse brown bark of which the 
Natives make temporary ropes for securing 
thatcli, matting or fences. 'The barks of several 
other Batdiiaias are used for the same purposes 
The Ara nar is the bark of the Buuhiiiia parvi- 
folia, of which matches for native guns arc made. 
This class also includes the harks of the Banian, 
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ing purposes, and is found to be ve^y strong and 
durable. There arts two very distinct varieties 
of this Chekiang-*—6ne the eul- 

«#w||jL . The cult ivafed va¬ 
riety Iws^^' la r-other; on the 
upper side they ^l of a Rghterig^wni and. on the 
under tW«Hp notch more downy: «The - stems 
also ai»J^|j|fin colour, and . the whole plant 
has a ti&y ^M**botit it which the wild one 
wants. iTirwild Variety grows plentifully on 
sloping banks, on city wails, and other old and 
ruinous buildings. Jt is not. prized by the natives, 
who say its fibre is not so fine, and more broken 
and confused in its struct ure than the other kind. 
The cultivated kind yields three crops » year. 
The last great crop which . 1 observed was that 
of a species of juncus, the stems of which are 
woven into beautiful mats, used by the natives 
l for sleeping upon, for covering the floors of roflfos, 

1 and for many other useful purposes. This is Cul¬ 
tivated in water, somewhat like the rioe-plnnt, 
and is therefore always planted in the lowest part 
of these valleys. At the time of my visit, in the 
beginning of July, the harvest, of this crop had 
just commenced, and hundreds of the natives 
were busily employed in drying it. The river’s 
banks, uncultivated land, the dry gravelly bed of 


Ficus indicaor Ala nar, Peepid, Ficus rdigiosa or j the river, and every other available spot was ta- 


*n' 

are 

I - r 


A rasa nar, Ficus racetnosa, Atti nar. Ficus op- 
positifolia, Borlda nar. Ficus (!•' ('ullcthy nar. 
the bark of the Ficus tomentosa, the barks of 
several species of Acacia, as the Babool (. Icacia 
arabica,) or karoovalum nar, the white Acacia, 
or Otlay nar, (Acacia Lcucopldca,’) Yelvaila nar, ! 
Wrightia tinctoria, and a number of other plants 
not yet identified. The trailing roots, twigs, 
tendrils, jmd drops of a number of plants 
used for the same purposes.—AT K. J. It. 1! 

In Cbiua Mr. Fortune says that the staple sum¬ 
mer crops are those which yield textile fibres. The 
plant well known bv the name of jute in India, 
a species of Corchorus—which has been largely 
exported to Europe of late years from India, is 
grown here to a very large extent. In China this 
fibre is used in the manufacture of sacks and 
bags for holding rice and other grains. A gigan¬ 
tic species of hemp (Cannabis) growing from Urn 
to fifteen feet in height is also a staple summer 
This is chiefly used in making ropes and 


being in 


crop 

string of Various suites ; such articles 
great demand for tracking the boats up rivers and 
in the canals ofthe country. Every one has 
heard of China griws-doth—that beautiful fabric 
made in the Canton province and largely ex¬ 
ported to Europe add America. The P ,a *l 


which is supposed to 
vea) is also sbT 
part of this province 
vince of Kiangse. 
of fineness are 



uee this (Urtica m* 
in the western 

in 


pro- 

varionsdCgrees 


sold in 


these provinces, butHhone so fin* to that made 
about Canton; it is also spun Into thread for sew- 
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ken up with this operation. At grey dawn of 
morning the sheaves or bundles were taken out 
of temporary sheds, everted for the purpose of 
keeping off the rain and dew, and shaken thinly 
over the surface of tho ground. In the afternoon 
befortt the sun had sunk very low in the horizon 
it was gathered up again into slames, ami plac¬ 
ed under cover for the night. A watch was 
then set in each ofthe sheds; for however quiet 
and harmless the people in these parts are, there 
is no lack of thieves, who are very honest if they 
have no opportunity to steal. And so the pro¬ 
cess of winnowing went on day by day until the 
whole of tho moisture was dried out of the reeds. 
They were then bound up firmly in round bun¬ 
dles, and either sold in the market s of the country, 
or taken to Ningpo and other towns where the 
manufacture of mats is carried on one large scale. 
— Fortune. Hemp is cultivated in the provinces 
north of the Meiling, but the plant also grows in 
Fulikien ; the grasseloth made from it is not So 
much used for common dresses ns cotton and 
silk. There are three plants which produce a 
fibre made into doth known under this name, 
viz., the Cauuabi* tatixa or hemp at Canton, the 
TJriica tiivea, a species tf nettle grown about 
Suchan, and the 8m tiliarfolm near Ttenhiafh. 
—William*' Middle Kingdom,'piyeMm iEBifes 
of various kinds are &rgely 
land, the quantity of foreign Eta* 
in three yean been as ftBoWifoi 

Hat Tom. " Ho*p Tsw.' Vofw. 

1861 .— 69,709 . 64 671 WfcMO 

1862 . 70,1*9 .,,.,. 68714 126,848 


1868 . 96,189 . 63 , 1*2 .. 168,811 
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The money value .of the above was 
Rupees 2,72,04,700. When olants are grown 
to they ’ 

to induce them; to 
without branches,,#* 
yield#. greatfwlungth of 

ness..rfa^re,loim?agooclcriteriff&ot,i^^:wgt¥ 
andvinemsa- The best process ^be fifltowed 
in extracting the fibres ojf plants, if t^mr* 
tnnce tp.be known. It will have been seen that, 
the method hi cleaning fibres by. roti ing if Jot 
suited to warra-cliraates owing to the rapidity 
with which putrefaction sets in, and to the irre¬ 
gular periods at which the fermentive action 
commences, in different parts of the plant. 
While one part of a heap of leaves or stalks are 
beginning to ferment other parts' are brawn and 
staiHed with putridity, the central parts remaining 
fresh and unaltered. As a general rule, every 
days-steeping of a fibre, takes from its strength, 
and imparts more or less color. Therefore, with 
plants having bark and woody fibres, of which 
much of the cordage of commerce is made,— 
the fibre can be .purest extracted, bv beating 
them, at first, well with a wooden mallet in or¬ 
der to loosen and allow the removal of the bark 
from the stalk, as it is generally on the inner 
surface of the bark that the fibres suitable for 
cordage usually occur. Wlien the bark has been 
brought into a pulpy state, it should be well 
washed in clean water, to remove as much of the 
sap as possible, as this is the part, in which 
the putrifactivo process first begins. The 
leaves, stalks, or barks of plants should be cut 
when in full vigour and in their bright green 
colour; when old, dried or decayed, they yield 
coarse and stiff fibre. Only so much should be 
cut at a time as can be cleaned wit hin two days, 
and. the plants when cut should not be exposed 
to the sun, us the sap dries up, and the process 
of cleaning them is made more tedious. The 
sooner the sap, pulp, and impurities cau be re¬ 
moved from the fibre, the cleaner and stronger will 
it be. The process of rotting or steeping the fibres 
is objectionable in a warm climate, anti is now 
being abandoned even in cold climates, as it dis¬ 
color^ the fibres.and hikes from their strength. 
It a plant be well crushed or beaten soon after it 
is cut, it may be immersed in water, for a night, 
and. a good deal of the injurious part of the sap 
will be removed. Beating, crushing, and scrap¬ 
ing flbiWL improves their quality, and the more 
iked shout, provided tike 

wMjiai 


too short in the 
it does it become. These 
applicable to the ooir 
with the Agave, ® - ' 

‘ is to b 

ororuAmg 
*^0* ifiraW 'ttWfcjywjfeci 
^t detmfog the fibres of jgdpy 
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plauts, the plants should first be bruised or 
crushed, and the juice which exudes may be 
kept to be converted jiufo a coarse kind of vinegar 
fc ;.^i^?$roce89. For'tlu* part of 
the processtoe tmjmon dT India, with 

two perpendicular rollers and afehannel to con¬ 
vey the juice into scime convenient Veafoei, an¬ 
swers well, and the cost deed not exceed ten Ru¬ 
pees. Where this small sum cmwotbe afforded, 
and labour is abundant, the pfcntlhay|ie well 
Imaten with wooden mallets, cm pLarik^ nptU all 
the pulp is loosened. When it has assumed a 
pulpy consistence, the plant should be sealed at 
both ends and well twisted on itself in various 
directions, to squeeze out the sap. It should 
then be well washed in plenty of water, untwist¬ 
ed, and scraped on a board, in small handfuls at 
a time, with a blunt straight knife, on a long 
piece of hoop iron, fastened into a wooden handle. 
When all impurities are thus removed the fibres 
may lie soaked for an hour or two in dean water 
and then hung up in the shade to dry, the latter 
being a point of much importance as exposure 
to the sun at first, is apt to discolor them. By 
this simple process, fibres, of great length, of a 
silky appearance and of a good colour, can readily 
be prepared. The .scrapings must be well washed 
and set aside in the shade to dry as tow, for 
packing, or as a material, for raakingpaper. 
This process is applicable to all fleshy or pulpy 
plants such as those known as Aloe > plants, the 
Agave, ami Yucca, Sanseviera and plantain. 
Prices have been offered in England, of Rs. 
250 to Rs. 700. £25 to £75, for fibres cleaned in 
this manner, while only from £10 to £ 18 per 
ton was offered for fibres sent to England at the 
same time, but which had been cleaned by the 
ordinary rotting process.—Dr. Hunter. 

Comparative strength of fibres. Hemp, Mftssian . 
—The difference in strength between the best 
and ordinary Russian llemp is in the proportion 
of 5 to 4 anti sometimes 6 to 4, and the strength 
of the best Russian Hemp to the best Sunn 
bears a proportion of 6 to 4.— Hoyle, Fibrous 
plants, p. 211. The Strength of fibres is of very 
great consequence. Dr. Royle remarks, ( Fibrous 
Plants) that having lately had occasion to report 
on some Indian fibres, he was anxious to ascertain 
the comparative streugth of several of those 
tibres, which were, upon the whole, but little 
known. 1 le therefore had equal weights and equal 
lengths of several of these fibres taken, their 
ends tied and fixed in a vice, and then the 
number of pounds ascertained with wkiehjack’ 
|prpke. In these experiments, 

r Petersbnrgh clean Hemp, 

, A dlwe frop Travancore, 

••• ••V’SV 
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y. 

China grass, from China,... with 2-59 lb. 

Rheea fibre or China grass,) ^4^^; 
(tan Assam,... ... ^.v; 

Wald Itkeea, also from As&m,’_ 

Ilemp from K«M> Kangra, in. 
bore 400 lb. without breaking, j &£,ll 

Rheea. —Dr. Roxburgh found the Rand or 
Calooe bore 240 lb. when Hemp bore 158 Jb. 
and Sunn 150 lb., Messrs. Sharpe, in 1815, 
fauhd a cord bore 252 lb:, when Russian Hemp 
was only required to bear 82 lb., 'So in Dr. 
Boyle’s experiments with these fibres in nu un¬ 
twisted state, Petersbuvgh Hemp bore only 160 
lb. when China-grass bore 250 lb., the ’Rheea 
320 lb. and 4he Wild Rheea 343 lb., Mr. 
lienly bad previously found the Kunkhoorn 
or Rheea to bear about three times the 
weight of Russian Hemp.— Hoyle's Fibrous 
Plants, p. 372. In the year 1810 three bales 
of this Caloee fibre were sent to the India Howse, 
having been produced in the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta. In December 1S11, one of t hese bales 
was sent to Messrs. Sharpe, then of Mark Lane. 
On the 4tli February 1812, they reported, that 
having brought the Caloee fibre to the state of 
Hemp for the use of cordage, a thread was spun, 
of the size of those spun in the King's Hope 
yards, which bore 258 lb., whereas the weight 
required ’to be borne in his Majesty’s yards by 
Russian Hemp of the same size is only 28 lb.— 
Hoyle's Fibrous Plants, p. 347. Experiments on 
strength of Rope made from- samples of Fibre of 
the growth of India, received fiom Dr. Iloyle. at 
Messrs Huddart’-s Rope manufactory, Limelieuse, 
February 13, 1854. 
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vli. * 1 g. |g t "If 

* ■ (J | j ■ et % jj-A « ’ a. 

n mh feujfh$ ■■'9- - 4*4» • 4 51 ' V ■ 

: ,J < 1 " '■? if 7pK t *Zr~-' [T~. ’ ‘ 

waai ni»CT L tat ^. ^ ^ x%Hn »8i* 1 i» te 

44 132.121,035 l-7th* t in lC 

Rhee* fibre,.. i if 44 132 iKMfcfc *910 4) l-*tb 1 in 16 

It will be seen,from the abstract, that' amongst 
the thirteen, sain plea 'of tins 2 inch rope^' the 
Deyrak Hemp stands the fifth in strength and 
the twelfth in elasticity. (‘ Joarn. Agri-Hortic. 
Soc.’ iii. p. 227 ) Further details are given in 
other tables, at pp. 224-25 of the Journal. But 
Hemp of far' greater strength is produced* 1 in 
these, which arc probably the native hills of the 
plant. Mr. Williams, of Jubbalpore, gave to 
Dr. Koyte in the year 1853, a sample of 
Hemp, which lie statod had been forwarded to 
him by D. F. Mncleod, Esq. as the produce of 
Kote Kangra, in the Sikh Himalayas. This 
Dr. Iloyle has, in his lecture and Experiments 
as well as in communications with various indi¬ 
viduals, called kote Kangra Heiup. It is the 
fibre which is mentioned (at p- 133) as not 
breaking with a weight of 400 lb., when China- 
grass from Assam broke with 320 lb., aud Pe¬ 
ters bnrgh Hemp with only 1450 lb. It has 
moreover, appeared W.a(j the practical men who 
have since then examined *k, as the strongest 
fibre with which they were acquainted.— Hoyle's 
Fibrous Plants, />. 331. 
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Abstract of Report of Proof of Moorgahvi, Arracan* Deyra* and Jet re &>/;/% compared with Europe* 
Manilla , New Zealand , Sunn* and Coir Ripe* in the order of Strength and Elasticity. 


STRK-WTH. 


ELASTICITY. 


2 1* CH Ropr. 


IJ-Ivch Rorr. 


2 i.NCU llOPK. 


lj-lwcn Itorr. 


Kim 


Europe, (twice 


Weight 
at which 
broken. 


>AMES. 


Weight 
at which 
broken. 




length i 
stretched | 
before r 
breaking. ! 


lbs 

'Sew Zealand, . 2231 

Europe, <1839),. 

Ditto. (Pat),.. 

Sunn, (turrva), . 

Ditto, (white;,.. 

MamUa, (tarred),.... 

Ditto. (white),. 

Europe, (t wire-laid), 

Joetee, . 



A. B. Oapperto^l^gMo the,Master Attemlimt,^^^-^^^. 

coir^ 

Mfff e (Ultoeto 4 'J 80 ;. „ ' Yercmn (CdotrojO 

Ura rod $a—nata Zeyjaatca).» • |M -» Rmrt Fibrout , 

CMMtt lOoMfpiua herljaenuD) 346 „ -J 
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Comparativestrength between Sum Cordage^ when first made , and 0ree$mrs after , to ascertain lit 

and the supposed effecfekfff Tar. 


Sped** of 


It a waer-bwd %batfc*1iiie... 


Cbrartum Yarn. 



The average of 
live trials. 


percent. 

2 | 

H 

14 

..r 


Convmon make. 


(ileal lYtersburgh.l Ordinary. 


Caltoiah Sumi in 
180*2. 


Comparative strength between Cordage made in China "Hiss, from China,.... broke with 2,501b, 
(fee common teag, from the beat Pctersburgh llhewt fibre or China gras?,) 320 

clean and Ordinary Hemp, ami the Sunn from Assam,.*....) ” ” 

Cordage made by Hnddnrd's IVarm Register. Wild Rhevn, also fromAssaiu, „ 343 „ 

r f Common makr. I* IIt5m P fro,u Kote Kangra, in the Himalayas, 

I __ Cnttoiah Siutu in liorc +00 lb., without breaking. —Roy let Fibrous 

! |le»t IVternliurgli. Ordumry. . Plieuh of India, page ZT». 

-_1-1--Madras Pine Apple Fibfce bore, 260 lb. weight. 

Singapore do do- do. .350 do. 

New Zealand Flax do. do. 260 do. 

— It ogle's Fibrous Plants of India, page 94F. 

Report of several hinds of Rope, the manufacture 
of Messrs. IF. H. Barton 8,- Co . of Calcutta 
tested in the Arsenal of Fort William, 3rt 
June , 1853. 


Ym*. 

rwi. 

qrs. 

lb 

foilH. 

rw 1 

\. qrs 

. lh. 

[Tom 

C«t. 

qrs. 

14 

8 

1 

20 

12 

1 

II 

0 

15 

7 

1 

12 

17 

1 

8 

1<> 

10 

3 20 

| HI 

18 

1 

9 

17 

0 

0 

9 

10 


0 

\ 8 

>i 


A 

r» 

i 

1 

8 

5 

17 

0 

♦I 

1 5 

17 

k» 

5 

19 

o 

10 

4 

17 

0 

1) 

4 

10 

1 


7 a " 3 3 1 u a 

<; 3 7 -> -j 2 24 g 

10 0 Of No warm Regis- ^ 

6 0 14 \ tered these sires. 


Comparative strength of the above best Petersburgh 
chan Hemp Cordage, in December, 1802, and 
May 1806. 



8 


12 17 
« 7 



c depreciation of 
strength wmtld hr 
in greater propor¬ 
tion with ordinary 
Hemp. 


JR oj/le, Fib. Plants, 288 . 

Wuckoo fibre small Cord, ... ... broke at 

IVtcrabunrh Hemp Cord, .. ... ... „ 17* 1 

Wild Hheea Cord, same size as Russian,... „ lyt) 

Hheea Fibre (>wd, one thread larger,. ... „ £•*#) 

Pound line of Wild Hheea, . 510 

Six thread Cord of IVtctsburgh Hemp, ... „ 505 

Six-tbread Hatline of lUieea, tarred, „ 525 

Six-thread do. of Wild Rheca do. ... ,, f*.‘k0 

Nine-thread do of do. do. ... „ SH0 

Twelve-thread do. of do. do. ... „ 1120 

One-iuch Hope of Wild Hheea,. 1.150 

Oac and hall inch Rope of Wild Hheea, tarred, „ 1900 

One and half inch Hope of Wild lllieea, do. ,, 19(H) 

Two inch Cord of Russia Hemp, . „ JMX) 

Two irneh Hope of Hheea Fibre, taiml,.. „ 2800 

Twelve-thread Hope of riantaiit, made in India, „ £i>4 

Twelve-thread do. of Pine-apple, do. 924 

Two-inch Cord of Russia Hemp, ... ... 18(H) 

Two-inch Rope of Dhunchee fibre, made in India ,» 1»50 

Two-inch Rope of Agave, usually called Aloe, do. 1900 

— Royle's Fibrous Plants of India, page 374* „ 

For the sake of comparison we reprint themp 
perunents made with the untwisted selvageiT&f 
some of the same fibres, aud of which the speci¬ 
mens were very carefully prepared by George 
Aston, and tftlir strength tried in the office of 
the MiUtaiy Stores. 

Fetersburgh Clean Hemp,... broke with 1166 th. 
A fibte from Travanoore.) 17K * 

calUaVSk%*.:,„4 " ' M 

Tercum fibre,....,;...,.,. „ lSf> „ 

Jubbulpore Hemp,.. „ 130 „ 

64 


KINII A !V I> qi A LITk OF £OPK. 


Oiled Jnhhy|Ipore Hemp (Crotala 
ria tci»mfoiio>. Artillery Traces 
rntarred ilo. superior four strand 

plain laid. 

V marred lhinchec (vEsclivno- 

menr rannuhiua do. do.’. 

Fine-apple Fibre do. do. 


Breaking 

weight. 


::wt.qr. lb 


83 0 0 | 


(feigned) SrVs [ lkins, officiating Pritu Conductor, 
Itexu* Godowns. — Royfa's Fibrous Plants, p* 292, 

Experiments made in Arsenal at Fort. SL George ; 
July 30 th 1850, on Popes made in Jail at 
Madra*, in ] S50. 



Weight of one n 
thorn of each. 



From Hoyle's Fibrous Plants of India, p. 19. 

Europe hemp, made of sewing twine (untmred) broke at 212 lb 
Harris's patent colonial bolt rope tarred .. «vo * 

w .. ^ 188 * 

Bataev* fibre nntarred at Calcutta .*...... "•..V. 7 i $7 ** 

• if*;; 

W, foylfs nimu rianU cf India. 







































Statement showing the comparative Strength* of the undermentioned Specimen* of Hope, Cord, String §'c. made from the fibre* of the Plan¬ 
tain, with Hempen Mope, as exemplified in a set of Experiment* carried on at the Arsenal. Fort Saint George, in July 1850. _ 
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FIBRES AND FIBR0U3 PLANTS* - -i 

Comparative Strength of Fibre*, both dry and wet ascertained by weights 
suspended to f&urfeet lengths of the several lines. 



• And 


riefremarks on the various materials employed 
i(, ( , - in these experiments. 


Hemp, the growth of 1800, from the Company’s Hemp Farm near) 
Calcutta, ... ... ... ... .. j 

Jeetee (Asclepias tenacissima), 

Snnn (Crotalaria juncea), cut before the plants were in blossom, and) 
steeped immediately, ... ... ... ... $ 

The same as No. 4, but dried, or rather kept for some time before) 
they were steeped, ... ... ... ... ) 

Sunn cut when in full blossom, and steeped immediately, 

No. 6, kept drying for some time, 

Sunn cut when the seeds were perfectly ripe, ... .., 

The same as No. 8, but dried, 

9 Sunn, winter crop, cut when the seeds were ripe and steeped im-) 
mediately, ... ... ... ... ... j 


>efore| 


M 


A var. of Corchorus capsnlaris, Teetah Paat, 
Reddish Corchorus capsularis, from China, ... 
Corchorus olitorius, Bunghi Paat, 


13 /Eschynomonc Cannabina, Dancha, cut when the seen was nearly) 

*»• • ••• • • • j 

14 Abroma augusta, young shoots cut before the blossoms appeared, ...J 

15 The same, from Old ligneous plants, that had ripened their seed, j 

16 Hibiscus striatus, from the Moluccas, ... ... ... 

17 No. 17, after it had ripened its seed, ... .... ... t 

18 Hibiscus cannabinus, cut when in blossom, and steeped immediately,) 

19 The same, cut when the seed was ripe, ... ... ... j 

20 Hibiscus (No. 18 of the next tablo) cut when in flower, and steep-) I 

ed immediately, ... ... ... ... ... J 

21 Hibiscus sabdariffa, cut when in flower, and steeped immediately... . 

22 Hibiscus abelmoscbus, Calee Kustoree, cut when in full flower,) 

and steeped immediately, ... ... ... ... j 

23 Hibiscus eacukntus, D’heroos, cut when the seed was ripe, and) 

steeped a few days thereafter. ... ... ... > 

24 Hibiscus furcatus, cut when in flower, and steeped immediately, ... 

25 Hibiscus pHosus, a large annual species, cut when in advanced) 

flower, and steeped immediately. ... ... ... J 

26 Quazuma ulmifolin, stout young shoots of about (C) feet in height,) 

from 5 2 years old roots, steeped immediately, ... ... f 

27 Fibres of lhe footsUlks of the leart^iof a large luxuriant wild) 

• • • • a * ■ • * * J I 

28 Aline made ojnSleen threads of saiHDlwe Calloee, Ulrica tenacissima, 

, "■ ' ,C. . , _ 


Boyles Fihrqm Plants,page 268. 
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FICOIDEJK*. \ , FICUS. 

Comparative Statement off the effect off Maceration IP day* in stagnant water, 
competing <fc strt^th^^g^U suspended U ffourffffett lengths 



• ' * • • ^ 1 
\ ' r ' \ 

* ' «*. * 

- ; ' AVARAG8 ■ WSIfilkT:^-%niqU EACH SOKX , 

‘ .... ... .... 


- , V 

NAMES OF THE PLANTS, 
and brief remarks on the various materials 

’ 1 y -(/"“‘j 

whkk fresh. 

- - _ _ 

AFTER 116 iurs’ 
MaCKKATION. ! 

Number. 

employed in these experiments. 

• 

CJ 

£ 

Tanned 

--3 

& 

** i 

White. 

• 

- 

§ 

a 

•; v i 

• ,! ty 'j - " 

t 

£ 


1 English Hemp, a piece of a new tiller-rope,. 105 

2 Hemp, Cannabis, the growth of ibis season from the 

Company's Hemp Farm near Calcutta,. 74 

3 Coir, the Fibres of the husk of the Cocoa-nut,. 87 


| rotten,»» was also an 
| Eng. log-line 

1 

45 |»11 rot ten, 
i 54 , 


4 [Ejoo, Saguerus Kumphii, Roxb.,. 


' rotten J J 

78 i rotten I rotten 15 J 


5 iEschynomene cannahina, Dansha of the Bengalese. J 

The fibres of plants that had nearly ripened their 

seed,....*.. 88 101 84 40 56 6 

6 The fibres of the bark of No. 5, from plants coming 

into blossom,.. 46 61 48 rotten 68 4. 

7 Crotalaria juncea, Sunn of the Bengalese,. 68 69 60 rotten 5J 6 

8 Corcborns olitorius, Bunghi-Paat. The fibres of its , 

bark called Jute,... 68 69 61 40 49 6l 

9 Corchoros capsularis, Ghee-Nalta-Paat. The fibres 

called Nalta Jute, ..' 67 1 50 

• Flax, Linum usifcatissimum, the growth of the Com-, '• 

pany’s Hemp Farm near Calcutta,.j 39 rotten 

Agave'americana,. 110 79 78 | rotten rotten li 

Sanseviera Zeylanica; in Sanscrit MurTa,.' 120 73 48 30 26 3j 

Abroma augusta. Woollet-comal of thb Bengalese,.j 74 58 44 38 54 5( 

• t : ! 

Guazuma ulimifolia, Bastard-Cedar. The fibres off 
the bark of some straight luxuriant young plants,..! 52 47 45 : 30 39 

Hibiscus tiliaceus, Bola of the Bengalese. 41 6*2 | 61 40 Si 71 

Hibiscus striatus, from the Moluccas, a tall, white- I 

flowered variety of it,. 61 j 26 

Hibiscus inutabilis,.. 45 53 rotten 45 

Hibiscus, from the Cape of Good Hope,. 22 17 

Bauhinia racemosa, Roxb., a large scandent species,. 69 rotten 

The same as No. 19, only maceration was used to . 

help to take tbe bark off the twig* with more ease, 56 rotten 

8tereuUa,^iBgf» t ... ‘ 53 I 30 


u*** . . From Hoyle's Fibrous Plants, page 269. 

, * ’ w ‘ .. ■ < • 'w. ■ : ‘ 

^ICOIDliMK. Dra. Boyle and Ainslie I their usually frequenting tbe "sea shore. 


| 26 
rotten 

17 

i 

I 

rotten I 


rotten | 
30 


ftpBatoyib--jadKciiMil, ifr ri eimjtijgs -older, .but I ff dWiawy, jnmt 384. f 
llude^to the genus Mesembryanthewnm, as a rea-1 (8593) FICtJS, a laitifev. ftmu* of Hants be- 

ly source of soda. Pee «**Jts ofthe order as of lopping to the aattirtf mm VHuaeete, having 
iltle conseouenoe in a medicfaal view; be mien- 1 the flowers, boifc mawf and females, raixfed indis- 
ions that all tbe species ate rtchio jdkadine car* crimijmtely on the inside of a fleshy receptacle, 
onates j but this is sufficiently explained by J which is do concave that its edges are drawn to- 




























FICUS. 

gether into a narrow opening. Tide, is illustrated 1 


FICUS AMPEL03. 


and massy boughs support .a number of .superb 
parasitical plants.*’ Fein ward t assures us (‘ Ueber 
den Character der Vegetation auf den Inseln des 
Indischen Archip<ds?|¥i)iiit: lie observed on the 
^island of Semao a bwgewood whose trunks all 
proceeded from oue-single steinof a F.. Benjamina, 
all united with each other by their brunches 
though the trunks were distinct. The wett-kuown 
F. Indica, or Banyan-Tree, is another instance of 
this peculiar habit,. The species abound iu a 
milky juice continuing caoutchouc, and there is 
every reason to believe that what of this substance 
comes from Java is exclusively procured by tap¬ 
ping different species of Ficu*. The best known 
ou the continent of India is yielded by F. e/mtU 
ca. Although the fruit of F. Car tea and some 
others is eatable, yet the whole genus abounds hr 
pistil consists of a single ovary terminated by an I an .acrid highly dangerous principle, diffused 
awl-shaped style, ending in a 2-lobed stigma. ! among the milky secretion. This is perceptible' 
The number of species of Ficus is very consider-! even iu the common tig, whose uiilk produces 
able, perhaps as great as that of any arborescent a huriiiug sensation on the tongue and throat; 
genus. They arc all either tropical or inhabj- but when the fruit of that species is ripe; the 
tanis of warm countries. Some are small plants acridity is destroyed by the chemical elements 
creeping upon the surface of rocks and walls, or entering into new combinations. In some spe 


by the common .eatable -’Fig, the reoeptacie of 
Mc«s Oaricay which, although nEsembUng^ '" 
as simple as a ,|dose^>e^fy,^^S i ' , iu'.^fa«*ft|^ , . 
of s 'large * imwesflily 

growingtoWsubBuhswirtMWttj 
found fhe narrtrif ojjiMiw^wbere tire edges of the 
receptaale are drawn tbgefcber, and when its in¬ 
terior is kid hare the flowers are. seen closely 
packed all over its surface, divided from each 
other by soft colourless bristle-like bracts or 
scales. What are called the seeds in the ripe 
tig .are the pericarps, each of which contains a 
single seed;? The i calyx is variable in the num¬ 
ber of its segments, sometimes having only 3, 
sometimes 7 .or 8. The stamens are solitary iu 
tunny species, 8 iu others, and 5 iu some. The 


as|t«rzimu, 

Attimeeraloo, 

Benyalens\s t 

Benjamin a, 

cannabina , 

caricoitlta, 

coinoaa, 


dinging to the trunks of trees like ivy ; others 
are among the largest trees of the forest. AU 
travellers in the woods of South America speak 
of the noble aspect of the fig-trees (meaning spe¬ 
cies of Ficus not of the cultivated sort), of their 
gigantic- dimensions, :uid of the thick delightful 
shade cast by their leafy heads. They arc spe¬ 
cially remarkable for throwing out foots from 
their branches, which, after they have reached 
tiie ground and established themselves there, in¬ 
crease rapidly iu diameter, produce other brandi¬ 
es, and thus contribute to extend ait individual 
over a considerable space of ground. Frazer 
speaks thus of what lie saw of their habits in the 
forests at Moreton Bay in Australia :—“ I oh- j con „ estu 
served several species of Fiats upwards of 150; conglomerate, 
feet high, enclosing immense iron-bark trees, on i Co pinna, 
which originally the seeds of these fig-trees had j wrdifolia, 
been deposited by birds. Here they had inline- • cuu ‘ a » 
diately vegetated, and thrown out their parastical 
and rapacious roots, which adhering close, to the 
bark of the iron-tree had followed the course of 
its stem downwards to th:s earth, where, once ar¬ 
rived, their progress of growth is truly astonish¬ 
ing. The roots of the Ficus then increase rapid¬ 
ly in number, envelope the Iron-bark, and 
send out at the same time such gigantic 
branches that it is not unusual to see the 
original tree, at a height of 70 or 80 feet, 
peeping Utrough the fig, as if itself were the pa- 
rHsite on the rad intruder. In the singular an- 


cies it is so concentrated that they are among the 
most virulent of poisons. F. taxicaria, a Suma¬ 
tra species, and F. Jtemona, front Tanjore, 
derive tlieir names front this circumstance, in 
which many more equally participate.— Flng. 
Ct/c . Wight in leones gives. 

Ficus stn pel os, exasperate, 

augustiColia, tjccelsa 

aquatics , fruticosa, 

glomerate, 
hedcracea, 
beteroplivlla, 

hirsuta, 
hirte, * 
hutuilis, 

Indica , 
iufcctoria, 
laccifera, 
lanceolate, 
msicrophvtla, 
nilida, 
obi usi folia, 
oppositilolia, 


dceilioil*, 

dtttfica/afa, 

rlastica, 


polycarpo, 

quereifoiia, 

nceoiifera, 

rad leans, 

ramentaces, 

rapiforniis, 

repeus, 

tuabrdla, 

seal ideas, , 

Serrata, 

tomentosa, 

trunmta, 

Tswfa, 
tubereufote, 
vagatut, 
virgate, ft 
tVassa, C/cghorn. 


The genus Ficus is celebrated for one of the 
species yielding the Fig, one of the most early 
cultivated of fruits, ami another yields the Caout- 
| clioue of Assam, while the Bur and the Peepul 
are, in India, two of the most highly esteemed 
of trees. It is a genus numerous in speckss which 
abound in all parts oflnclia. It is prolkMe that 
the bark of some of the species, like that .the 
‘Mulberry, may be converted into half-stuff^ as 


formed by ibe roots of these trees, awl of 
which f obeerved^sffiMiy 18 feet high; thero is 
romn enoitth'/fe^4: 
iimt is ei^y?ai^lrt^ Jte^By» 
c hty*wejmal*t) r blue pigemu*, and Svpemp ^h»*' 
(Oitculus PAttsianu*), awl the spTOftding 


aunts 


rasue on the reat intruder. In ttie singutar an- Mr Ostamlje states that the bark of .Mre jtf tbe 







•v j, l 

i.A Uurge tree, a native of nraW%UuBott8 countries 
ehiefly. 'Iriink remarkably short, hot very thick 
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FICUS CA1UCA. FICUS C0RDIF0L1A. 

and sometimes so completely ornamented with Stamens 3. Female. Perianth 5-parted. Ovary 
small very leafy brauchkts, us to lode it entirely, semi-adoate. Style single. Stigmas 2. Utricle 
The leaves are used topolMhivary,hc>m&o., single, covered with .tl»e per8istenti snniewhat 
The leaves of the I rophia as^om aiso calh^f jihiv: fleskjyperianfch* aad^*uatuttathe fleshy rpoep* 
inkaare used f«r the same fwnposa.~-BoAde i MJSFl. tode. •A.cfewiittm lenticalar, hard,.Embryo car. 

<3595) FICUS BENJAM1N01DES.< Tenxs* rod, witbiii fleshy albuma*.—Native ofuAaia, 
skrim Banyan. Few -persons are aware tliat a long introduced 91» 

species of ficus exists iu the Tenasaerim Provinces St. and Ch. 154. Formerly, as in the present, 
which has the habit of dropping roots from its day, the process of .rojfritidation was.practised,. 
branches tliat root in the ground, and become to assist the ripening of the fruit. This consists 
trunks as large as the parent tree,, to an extent in puncturing the fruit with a sharp instrument 
nearly equal to the famous banyan. It escapes covered with oil. The trunk and branches of 
notice because it developes itself in the greatest the common as of other Fig trees abound in 
perfection near the mangrove swamps, and some milky, usually acrid juice. This is found also in 
who see k call it a mangrove; and it never grows unripe Figs ; but as they ripen; mucilaginous 
spontaneously except on the banks of tide water and saccharine matter is produced, .thefigbe- 
streams* It is not found however, in the man* comes soft, juicy, and of a delicate flavour in all 
grove lands which are under water every tide, favourable climates. When nearly ripe, they 
but above that belt where Heriliera trees, and are dried in large quantities in the south of 
their associates show themselves, on land that is Europe, and are exported to this country. They 
mandated'by the spring tides only. Specimens are form also an article of commerce in Asia, import* 
seen farther toward the interior, as on the banks of ei( into India from Affghanistnn and Persia;—* 
the Gyaine, but on the low banks near the sea Royle. in the Dekhan, this tree bears fruit al* 
between Tavoy and Mergui, the trees often form most the whole year round. There are two 
labyrinths from which Mr. Mason, more than varieties, the white and the blue, cultivated in 
once has found it difficult to extricate himself. It all . the native gardens, the young trees pro* 
is rather remarkable that the tree has never been j ducing the finest fruit. The Italians, as the 
introduced into the towns, where it would be fruit begins to ripen, prick each with a pin, put* 
quite an ornament to the sides of the public ting a drop of sweet oil on the spot;—it is said 
walks. In a few instances he has seen the tree that this causes an increase in the size of the 
planted on high ground, one at a village near the i fruit. The trees may be grown by layers and 
sea-coast west of Tavoy, where it appears to grow j suckers at the commencement of the rains, anil 
very well. A very nearly allied species, Wight j during the cold season. < 'uttings strike easily in 
says, is “ much used as an avenue tree” in south-1 the course of six weekg. The finest fruit that Dr. 
em India, Perhaps our tree will be referred to i Riddell ha< seen grown has been on young tnees 
the same species. F. Benjaoiina; but though : of two years old, near which dead animal matter 
much resembling it, there is still a difference that had been buried. The trees should be pruned 
appears to be constant, ami therefore r-pacific, annually, and the best way is to cut down (he 
The Benjamina has the fruit smooth on short old branches that have borne fruit, leaving one 
stems, while the Tenasserini tree has rough fruit or two buds that promise to throw out healthy 
and steraless. There is a difference too iu the shoots. The fruit when ripening must be pro¬ 
leaves, ..but it is only slight, and not alone suffi- tected from birds, either by nets or bags.— -Riddell. 
cient to establish a species. Wight, in uniting In Tenasserim though a stunted fig-tree or two 
F. ttUUa with F. Benjamin#., characterizes the may be seen in a few European gardens, the .fruit 
united spedes thus; ” Ficus Benjamin a. Leaves rarely comes to perfection ; although there are 
oval and obovate, obtnse, polished; fruit axitliarv, perhaps more indigenous trees in the jungles be* 
paired, smooth.” The Tenasserim tree may be longing to the fig genus, than to any other in the 
thus characterized : Ficus Beujaminoides. Leaves whole vegetable kingdom.— Mason. 
aval; suddenly acuminate, smooth, polished (3597) FICUS CORDIFOLIA. Heart-Leav- 
rbove ; fruit axtiUary, paired, sessile, rough. — ED Fig. In Tenasserim this is the tree which usu* 
Mason. ally supplies the place of the peepul in the public 

(3596) FI5CfU^ .CARICA. Linn. The common places, and in the neighborhood of religious edi* 
Fig. DioeeiB Xrwmiri*, Linn. The tig has flees. “ It approaches,” says Roxburgh,near- 
been emplrotdd ^ . ^eV fthd in medicine from est to F reUgma, of any speciro l know. yet it 
very early ranTOK'-- tree. Leaves cordate is easily distinguished from it hy the kavea be- 

palmoldjy pubescent iog narrower in proportion to uir length, with 

pu«aer<»».^, etalk- much shorter pouita, and inete^ of the lobes 
sd, and inclosed '<% &&& , „ y«M^-shaped fleshy forming a sinus at the base thiro ss« mSall de¬ 
receptacle, winch m mave only a gree of of the ..petiole. 

imaU orifice at the what is com* And in th& mm4>. fhm kj the froit being per- 

nouly called the fnut <»l%. witb afi>w bracteal fectly round «BfiOU>t, ea ‘m reUgma, 'vertically 
icales at its base. Afiskk Feriandi 3-lobed. compreesed.”— Mmton. 
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ficus ramcA. 

. (3#t§) FIGUS -EliASTiCA, The Indian €a- 
oatehouc-Travis now a common #ee itt the bot- 


lumse* ofrBrttain. It has forge,'-ski 
]«h*t«d, .'TtaaU 'axillary 

fraitos,:'the ; 
rerfTerminai 
ed 

and the Jantipoor 
the prwrinee w 
it* grows'-ito- the 
raore^ raad is catted^ Kaslneer. 
foundiathe chasms of Crocks 


<tevnl. 



the 
dts 
% which 
the north, 
Europea it 
It is 
aud 



wlH'e 
*y ea¬ 
ch ieflv 
over the 


dedivitxeaofsnountains among decomposed rocks 
and vegetable matter. It produces when wound¬ 
ed a groat abundance of rnilk, which yields about 
one-third of its weight of caoutchouc. It grows 
with great-rapidity; a tree is described as being 
25 feet, high, with tlte trunk a foot in diameter 
when only tour years old. The juice of this 
valuable plant is used by the natives of Silhet. to 
smear over the inside of baskets constructed of 
split rattan, which are thus rendered water-tight. 
Old trees yield a richer juice than young ones. 
The milk is extracted by incisions made across 
the bark down to the wood, at a distance of 
about a foot from each other, all round the trunk 
or branch up to the top of the tree, and the high¬ 
er the more abundant is the fluid said to be. 
After <otte operation the tree requires a fortnight’s 
rest, when it may lie again repeated. When the 
juice is exposed to the air it separates spontane¬ 
ously into a firm elastic substance, and a fetid 
whey coloured liquid. Fifty ounces of pure milky ! 
juice takeu from the trees in August yielded ex- j 
actly ■ 15 §• ounoes of clean-washed caoutchouc 


' FICUS JNDICA. 

its greatest perfection andbeauty about the vil¬ 
lages on the skirts of tbfrCirear Mountains. The 
leaves are Ovate, heart-shaped, f 8-ribbed, and 
entire ; wlmnyauhg^downyon both sides ; when 
dM* muclf , ' #moother : tltey Wh #0» 5 to 6 
incites long, 'and from 3 to 4 inches broad; at 
the* top of the leafstalk do the Under aide is a 
broad, 'smooth, greasy-looking gland. Tlte figs 
when ripe grow' in pairs from the" ftfcifo Of the 
leaves, are downy, and about the sfodfljfUd'cplour 
of a middle-sized red cherry. The Wtftxl' is light, 
white, porous, and of no value. The Brahmins 
use the leaves, pinned together as 'plates, 
to eat off ; bird-lime is manufactured from 
the tenacious milky juice. If the seeds drop 
in the axils of the leaves of the P&imyra- 
Trce ( Huron,sun flnMliformiz ), the roots grow 
downwards, embracing the trunk in their 
descent; by degrees they envelop every part 
except the top, whence in very old specimens 
the leaves aud head of the Phtmyra are seen 
emerging from the trunk of the Banyan-Tree, as 
if they grew from it. The Hindoos regard such 
cases with reverence, and call them a holy mar¬ 
riage. instituted by Providence. The Banyan- 
Tree, covering, with its trunks a sufficient space 
to shelter a regiment of cavalry, awl used as a 
natural canopy for great public meetings, has 
been so often described bv writers on India as to 
have become familiar to the reader. The branches 
spread to a great extent, dropping their roots 
here and there, which as soon as they reach the 
ground rapidly increase in size till they- become 
as large as and similar to the parent trunk, by 
which means the quantity of ground they cover 


Tilts substance is of the finest quality, and may j > s almost incredible. Roxburgh says that he has 

ki. ••• . Tt ! , tot'll cnoli trooc full \()ll vsiriltt rrtnttil mrAitm- 


he obtained in large quantities. It is perfectly 
soluble -in the essential oil of Cajoput. (Rnxh., 

‘ FI. Inti./ iii. 54-5.)— Eng. Cgc. This India- 
rubber tree, {Ficut elan tiro) abounds in Assam, 
but the outer Himalaya at Pnnbaharree, is i 
its Western limit. It penetrates amongst the 
mounttiitta,' as far as the Tcesta valley in Sikkim 
but is ot small size.— Hmker. Him. Jour. J o/. 
I. page lt)2, and 11. p. 13. 


(3559). FICUS GLOMERATA. 

Glonierous fig tree, Ekg. 

Medee, Til. 

Gol seer. His. 


Attee msi'uin, Tam 
Bulla kitli maru, ( am. 
f>ot«biir, I)ck. 


A large tree with fruit like the common fig, 
grows in clusters along the branches, flavour in¬ 
sipid, but eaten by the poorer classes. This tiec 
thri^^s best pear # watercourse, or ou the bauks 




:W WCAw-ity,v: r.W 




>'$, {■ 


most parts India,: hothon tlte islands and tlte 
mainland. Roxburgh states that it is found iu 


seen such trees full 500 yards round the* circum¬ 
ference of the branches, aud 100 feet high, the 
principal trunk being more than 25 feet to the 
branches, and 8 or 9 feet iu diameter. Gum 
lac is obtained from this tree in abundance. The 
white glutinous juice is applied to the mouth to 
relieve tooth-ache; it is also considered a valu¬ 
able application to the soles of the feet when 
cracked and inflamed. The bark is supposed to 
be a powerful tonic by the Hindoos. An excel¬ 
lent account of such a tree will lie found in the 
‘Oriental Atimnd’ for 1834; and a graphic 
description of the mode of growth in Rumf.’s 
* llerltarium Amboitteuse,’ vol. iii. p. 126. 
See also ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. v. p. 310. 
it is called Vuta iu Sanscrit, Bur or But 
in Bengali, Bagha in Cingalese, a glutin¬ 
ous juice is extracted by incision, from which 
bird-lime is prepared.— Riddell. The drops 
when well .prepared by water seasoning, oil- 
ing |6e^*Ai valwd for tent potest spars of 
smsH V easels Sec.’ The timber of^he- tree does 
iiei peem to l>e employed, but Mr. Rdhde has 


f rr-Tr'pr. iftIC n»ti p » plunks, sawn from forge drops alter they 


had been seasoned in water with advantage: for 
knife hoards it is excellent. Bird-lime is pre- 
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FICUS REUGIO&A. 

pared from the tenacious milky juice. The leaves 
ere sews together for plates to eat off; 

M.S.S. Dr. O’Shauglmessy, states thaH^he 
lac insect abounds on it, arid the bark ylitda 
abundance of milky juice' 

— O'Skaaghnessy. ' •*'« *» 

(3601) FICUS 

leaved fig tree.- 

JoovettriTtT* ,, ,jl fv t WP l* > ti e»T»ei. , . 

Jovee, Hind. < l^suri niAr^ GAN. 

(3602) FICUS NITIDA, the Chinese ban¬ 
yan, is one. of,the mostvaluable trees for orna¬ 
mental purposes met with in the south of China. 
It growsrapidly with but little care, its foliage 
is of a glossy green colour, and it soon affords an 
agreeable shade from Abe fierce rays the sun, 
which,renders it peculiarly valuable in a place 
like Hongrkqilg.TTr'fb^ tune's Tea Districts, page 
6.. A fig-tree (Ficus nilida) —a kind of Banyan 
—ris a great favourite with tlie priests, and is al¬ 
ways ibnnd growing beside the temples, to which 
its dark green leaves and wide spreading branch¬ 
es afford an agreeable shade from the fierce rays 
of the sun. Fortune's Wanderings, page 381. 

(8608) FICUS RACEMOSA. Country-fig . 
Linn. 

Attie puflum, T.vM. 

Gaiter, Due. 

Oodnotburia, Sans. 

A large tree common throughout the country, 
the milky juice of this tree is considered a valua¬ 
ble external application in ring-worm. — Riddell. 
Attai-kai, Tam. Madipmtdoo, Tel. the fruit is 
used in various ways, dried, in curries, roasted 
and eaten, pickles are likewise made with them. 
— Jeffrey. This species of fig is of an inferior 
quality and is only eaten by the poor.— A instil -, 
page 222. 

(3604) FICUS REUGIOSA. poplar leaved 
fig tree. 

Ravee, Tfce. J A ins a, Tam. 

Peepui, Hind. j 

Wild pbplnjr leaved fig tree. 

Kat Ara.m 


BodJa woo.1, Eno. 
Bodda1 1 kuna, Ti:i.. 


Ronda ravee, Tki- 
jmtglee peepui, Hind. 

Ficusrebgiosa. 

Araam manMn, Tau. 

Raaghy nia 


Tam 


F. re i 

common m 
houses, where 
extensive dark 
superstitious 
their deity Vishnao 
under its branches. £ 
long, pointed, wavy at 


The Pippul 'Free. 

Kavichcttoo, 'I’Kf,. 

Peppai, Hind. 

Bogaba, Cvx«. 

Pepul-tree, is a large tree, 
|»rt of India, especially near 



nted for the sake pf its 
shade. It is held in 
tint Hindoos, because 
have been born 
vesare heart-shaped, 
edge, not unlike those 


of some poplars ; and tip the footstalks are long 
and slender, the leaves; actually tremble in the 

” , m ^ T ^ V 1 HWIMW v* •WSKf •¥ •»» v«*» V V* IVHHgV 

air like those of the Aspen-l vec(Pc^>ulus trem ula). | as to be hardly a picturesque object.—JKuy. C'yc. 


FICUS STCOMORUS. 

Silk-worms prefer the leaves next to. those Of the 
Mulberry. The leaves are used tor tanning 
leather by the / Arabs,- who call the tree Mudah 
:br Vqdniit^atfd - akbSiUiKiU Zebid. See.‘ Asiatic 
' BeseadRtes^. ^ it; ■ 

' concerning hi age. tree 

is'; preferable TorvUiwin^s.io as 

its shade is not>*»--diiiee rc^ttoowiirtills'hnh 
irf general dt ja^gttp^ridly 

planted about ; Hindoo (temples. > The^ rpots 
are most destructive to buildings^ for ; if 
once they > estaldiah themselves ' amongst .the 
crevices, there is no getting rid of theta 
Pepul bark is deemed a good tonic j the Tac 
insect also flourishes on this tree,*- (FSkuttgk- 
nessy. In Teuasseriin, the F. veligicwa, . or 
aspen-leaved peepui, is quite an ornamental tree 
but very scarce. The peepui of the residents, 
but not of the Burmese who recognize^ the'^dis¬ 
tinct ion, is an allied but different species of ficus. 
It is the most sacred of trees with the Buddhists, 
tor it was under this tree that Gaudama slept, 
and dreamed that his bed was the vast earth, and 
the Himalaya mountains his pillow, while his left 
arm reached to the eastern ocean, his right to the 
western ocean, and his feet to the great south 
sea. This dream he interpreted to mean that he 
would soon become a Buddha ; and it was while 
seated beneath the same tree, that bis drenin was 
verified —He vanquished the forces of Mara, 
the Indian Cupid, and became divine.— Mason. 
(3604) FICUS SEPTIC!A and F. TOXICA1UA 
have an acrid and corrosive juice; F. tiuctoria of 
the Society Isles giv-'s a good yellow dye. The 
Ficus elastica of India (Sylliet and Assam especi¬ 
ally) yields abundance of caoutchouc of the best 
quality. {Seep. 560 .)—()’ S/taugkenssy, p. 577. 

(3605) FICUS SYCOMORliB,theSycoinore 
Fig, is a large tree found iu Egypt, where it is 
planted extensively bv the road-side, near vil¬ 
lages, and on the sea-coast, for the sake of the 
shelter of its very widely-spreading branches. The 
Aral >s call it Djmnmeiz. Forskahl states that its 
head is often forty yards in diameter. 'J'he leaves 
are broadly ovate, repandor somewhat angular, ra¬ 
ther hlunt, nearly smooth,heart-shaped at the (rase. 
The figs are not produced upon the voungbrnnehes, 
but in clustered racemes upon the trunk and the 
old limbs. They are sweet and delicate, and 
eaten by the Egyptians. The timber appears to 
be of little value, for Forskahl excludes it from 
the lists of carpenters’ wood, and places Itamong 
the trees which are used for firewood. It can 
hardly therefore have, fuhnsfcfedthe Wbbd of 
which mummy-cases Wefce ma«tii|iranh&* been ittp- 
posed > ■ Frotessor Dofti Witti 
jeetures thatAhey were rhade from -thw of 

jmarled* , ft^ Relate in 

Salt’* ‘ is figured tthder the 

name of I)ar6o-TYeA %«t it is so bare rif foliage 


firm 




filligree; f 

(3*04) FICUS* TSlELA, Jttoxb. Morea+fom, 

fifiS.* •' i A >• ' > ''•'•’-I ■ V ft i .y.i .. . 

fifafett Witod, «*o. 1 ■••'•***! Ctetto; f i it. H** < 

■ Mudtie *•■ •■..*■• > Tm*ttHe ! - •■>•' . « 

' either ; %peefc$i of ttoxSi 


this valid *» jnmi>er,.'*thdV:|foopfo 

o'r ^'I« lb —Wights :". 


FICUS VI 

• ' 6 »X m man( m*o< ■ Tkl 

the wood for common pur 

MM**.. » . . A . ■ • 


IIIC iintllVW, wav VIIW " 

pdils)*’ ft It wHt Adapted for avenues, being a 
\in leaf. There are 
tUtf smaller leafed seem to stand 
l$tW tilth thdlirt#P'aii in -exposed situations.— 
Rohde, M.S.8. ‘ * * 


(3G07) FIGS. 

Tern, Attin. ' 

HaU AiUkft, C XMJk. 
Vvjw? n, l)uT. 
tfjfiic* Fu. 
n Te\it\% Gi:tt. 
r ., Anjt’er, iivz. limn. 
Ficlii, It. 


Fici. Ii«\T. 

Aiijccr, Ff.us. 

I'ijrus, Four. 

II ijros, Si*. 

Giluiiivuru, Sa\s. 

Simie attic (mlturn, TaM. 
Mat(lipfiiidoo, Tr.u 


.The fruit of a small tree (Ficus earica), indigen¬ 
ous in the temperate parts of Asia, and now cul¬ 
tivated in the fertile islands of the Mediterranean, 
in Spain, Italy, France, Greece and India. An in¬ 
ferior description of dried tigs arc largely import¬ 
ed into Boinhav from the Persian Gulf.— Faulkner. 
% 

(3GO8) FILBERTS. The fruit of a variety of 
the hazel-nut (Cur>/lux arcHania), produced part¬ 
ly by the superiority of soil and climate where 
it grows, and partly by culture.— Faulkner. 


FISHERIES OF S. AND E. ASIA. 
(3612) FtREWOKRS. , , 

i’eux de artifice, Fa. ; tj, AtUhJjaasee, Qp*. Bind. 

Jtaerwerk* G *K .., ,^-Jj • - - ■ 

, Well-known; Mearipebv 

©®u»hu»tibles,,generaUy jft |pnpowder, along 
[ with iron, steel, copper* *i»e filings, re^in, cam¬ 
phor, kc.—Eatftlhter *•'•! ■, ■ 

(3613) FIREWORKS, fo western countries 
r ^ I f or , n superb displaytof pyrotechnic skill. They 
* are of various foritt*, represent animateiand in¬ 
animate things, such as trees, tigers, ships, tde- 
phahts, men, sea-fights, eclipses of Ifoe enuand 
moon. They are imported from China: but are 
also manufactured in the principal cities of India. 

If361+) FISH, (French, Poisson; German, 
Fisch), a name applied to all the spehies of a 
class of animals occupying the lowest station of 
the four great divisions of the section Vertebrata. 
A fish mav lie defined as ii Vertebrate Animat, 
breathing through the medium of waterby means 
of branchife, or gills, having one amide and one 
ventricle to the heart, cold red blood, and extremi¬ 
ties formed for swimming.— Eng. Cge. 

(3615) FISHERIES Oil SOUTHERN AND 


(3609) FILE. 

File, Daic. 

Vylt>n, IKjt. 
ldmn, Fiu 
Ftfilcii, Gf.x. 

Knott* Gue. Htnd. 


Lime It. 
Ltmnx Port. 
PiH, Uus. 
Limus. Sp. 


An instrument of iron or forged steel, cut in 
little furrows, and used to smooth or give form 
to metals, wood and other hard substances. 
Faulkner . 

(3610) FILF1T. BURREE.—Wild pepper, 
fruits of Vitex trifolia, agnus-castus and negmido. 


(36H) FILLIGREE, a style of delicate wire- 
work, used for ornamenting gold and silver, in¬ 
troduced by the Italians, who call it jUigrum , a 
word compounded of JHum a thread or wire, and 

*• this is in allusion to 
“ LUiforuauieutinx the wire-work 
! |pp usfd for this puq^ae is 

d **t Ewas 


*ery uwpfei®rfal fof. ilidicuw a( ,wxltffl8i^r> ^:r 
fantastic jfSijjfc mm- exhiwP» i‘viIW 

from RardiuKSf £pk|y* 4»e Ionian Isfowfo 
Malta.— Twntiiwm, 



... — fishing 

to three tons burden-; they are of a slight make and 
calculated to ply at but short distances from 
the shore. They arc pulled by oars and seldom 
carrv sails. The nets are made df twine, 
tanned with bark of Mangrove. The bamboo 
fishing-stakes are clumsy contrivances, iliat 
they answer well enough in fine weather is 
more owing to the riches of the sea and 
their sheltered position, than to the ingenuity 
of the contrivance or the durability of the 
materials. In nautical skill, the Chinese fisher¬ 
men of the Straits settlements are far behind 
the Malays. . The fishmongers are also natives 
of China, but they form a class far superior 
to the fishermen. ‘Their trade comprizes the 
branches, 


Fresh Fish. 

1 tried Hsh, 

laiindass (Fish Msws). 
Fish lines, 

Red Fish and “ Sardines,’ 


Shark’s Has, 
Balachan, 

Fish Manure, and 
Tripang. 


Fresh fish.— The fishermen dispose of their 
boat loads to the fishmonger who assort 
the different kinds in heaps, over which sea water 
is continually poured, and from these the daily 
customers are supplied. Although comparative¬ 
ly few kinds of Fishes appear onrthe tables of 
Kuropeans,*the Malays and ; C1unese are le?s 
nice in their selection, and reject .tout very lew 
kind*. ■' j --v-n 

Jkuija .--rte «y 

cured by the fishmongers. The process com¬ 
mences with a partial abrasiott nf the scales, 
after which the larger fishes ate opened length- 
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ported into ami exported from Prince of Wales 
Island, from 1832 to 1812, 


TMF08T 


1832—33 

TO 

1841—42 

-v’- ■ 

Quwntitv 

inHkula. 

. ’« v 

Vn)uc in 

Total,.. 

1,323 

50.172 


fcXHWlT. 


1882— 3 d 

rd 1 

IM1-42 


Vnlut? in 
^DoUar3 * 

■>' >1-, s , , 

Total,.., 

; .1,93 0. . 



wise and the iutestiues removed. Water is re¬ 
peatedly poured over the fishes till blood and 
impurities have disappeared, when they are placed 
in casks in flat layers, between which is 
a quantity of salt. In this state the 'fMhsdN***"'' 
main frym 24 to 48 hours, when they ai'e eypos- 
ed to the sun, and frequently turned, till they; 
arc throughly dried. The ,8tn#erkinds arc not 
opened nor are they all salt#: before drying in 
the sun. The little cure bestowed upon . Use 
curing appears, however,, lo be suftioieuUfor 
local cousmnptiou, and none of the settlements'j 
in the straits export dried fishes. The pikul of 
1331 lbs sells from 3 to ? Spanish Dollars valued 
at 4s, 6d. The katty Jb$iug li lb, of which UM) 
go to the picul. 

hinylass, Fish Motes, Fishsoinnh , or Air- 

Bladders, (Paloypo»y ikan or ari ari Unit of the 

Malaya, loo-pa of the Chinese) apjwar to have 

formed an article of exportation from the islands 

of the Indian Archipelago as early as they 

became 'visited by the Chinese. When these 

people commenced to settle in the straits, they 

not only there collected what are called lUhmaws 

but also from distant localities, Bombay. (Vv- 

low, Madras, Bengal, Tenasseriui and most of 

tiie Malayan Islands contribute to tlie annual 

supply, which is bought, up by Chinese dealers 

at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By them 

the Maws are exported to China. The fact was , .... 

. . i . „ vr i i , ,i . .1 i tor polishing or converted into Miagreen ; gelatine 

noted hv Mr. Drawlurd, but that the rtsli maws . ,*. . , 7 ° , ” 


Fish Hoes, Red Fish, arid tk&dines. These 
arc condiments anti the spetjfil^fised' in "the 
preparation, are Alamo loiF^^tkan irtiboh ,.) 
Buy ran f is Broienii, ( Bu»ya $)fbr or badaF,) .l)m- 
smnirria acuta (Tamban-biilnt) and Otupconia 
perforata, ( Tambau-uepes ot batub.) 

Shark's Fim. —The Chinese fishmongers 
i of the Straits settlements obtain Shark’s tins 
! from the same localities which supply them 
with Fish maws. These tins are mil exclusively 
| selected from Sharks f.Squali,) but equally-from 
Bays iliaise). Quantities examined at, Pinung 
were composed of Fins of the following (»e- 
nern: Stvyostoma, Carcharia *, Sphyrua, Prislis, 
Rhiuobatus, Try you, and Myliobatis. Of all 
fishes Sharks and Bays are the most valu¬ 
able to Chinese. The flesh anti entrails of nil, not 
even the electric Bays ( Torpedinidte ) excepted, 
are eaten either fresh or dried, the skin is used 


are isinglass, appears to have l>een the discovery 1 ,s 
of an anonymous corresjxmdeut in I’arlmry s 
Oriental llerald for January t S311. The per¬ 
sonal exertions of Mr. McClelland have been | 
mainly instrumental in adding isinglass to the ar- ! 
tides of exportation from India to the European | 
Markets. Since 1842, Mr. W. T. Lewis, Assistant ! 
Resident Counsellor of l’inang, has made some 
very successful attempts to iuprove the produc¬ 
tion of isinglass in l’riuee of Wales island. But 
European Merchants there appear unwilling to 
engage in this novel branch of commerce, as the 
supply from want of projier care is uncertain, and 
procurable but in comparatively small quantities. 
These, however, are no objections to the Chinese 
dealers, ns they ate sure of a profitable and quick 
return of their outlay. The fishes from which 
singhMS is tihtmued at Piuang are, 

Jjtfet hepladttciylns, (Fkan siyakup.) 

PolyaemdidkdittM, (Ikan kurote.) 
OlolUkusWatMtus, (Tkan sa him par.) 

>/.) 


obtained from the 


larger 




Otolithtts 
Ofolithm 
Oto 
Johd i 

LbliStm ertute, (j 
A rim truttralm, { 
Ariusarim , (Tktm j 
Arms mUiturU , (Ikad 

The total Qantities and value 


o»g yyi) 

W0&t N 

ten.) 


maws un- 


fins, glue from t c 
smaller. All, except the eaudal fins, are cut at 
the root so as to leave as little flesh as possible. 
The root is dip|M'«t* in wetted lime (Clitinam) ill 
the erroneous belief of preventing attacks 
of inserts, and then the litis are dried in the 
sun. Those im|K)rtcd in the Straits Set¬ 
tlement s are packed promiscuously in gunny 
bags, each containing from one half to ouc Pikul. 
According to the value in the Chinese market, 
the fishmongers assort the fius in two kinds, 
“white” and “black.” the white consist ex¬ 
clusively of the dorsal fius, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour and reputed to 
yitdd more gelatine than the other fius. lu China 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 30 
to 40 Spanish Dollars per Pikul of white fins, 
'l'he pectoral, ventral and anal fius pass under 
the denomination of black fins. The colour, 
however, varies according to the speeies from 
buff to grey or brown, and most of than ar« of 
two different colours, the upper surface being 
dark, the lower light. The black fins, for obvi¬ 
ous reasons the most numcrous^ire supposed to 
yield a comj'aratively small quantity of gelation 
and sell in China from IS to 20 Spanish .Hol¬ 
lars per Pikul, Mjt. W. T. Lnwis baa^ooinmuin- 
cated the atme«n^^l% »h«wit»g the quantity of 
Shark’s fins impoiied into and exported during 
10 years from Penang to China.. The total 
quantities of ShArk’* Pins imported into and ex- 
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potted from Prince of Wales Isbuid, from 1832 

to 1842«.' I'':-' ' ■■ 




- : “ 11 ,TT—•' : ’4 

■ '■' IMPORT. 


1^32—89 
TO ' 
I84d**—tfjj 


8|wni*h 

Dollars. 

! to* 
1841—42 

tjnuuttty 
in fikiil*. 

Vtiluc! in J 
-Hellish i 1 
Dollar* * 

,• ^ • *v 

•ilM 


Total.!,. 

; ,3,i yf 



JialuchaM^^U a coiu\\m^n\ prepared- froiffi 
small all descriptions and shell fish. 

The ingmd&»|§iw placed in a pit to undergo* 
fermentation, a^iOfterwards dried, pounded and 
preserved .wiih.jfPtas* With, the Malays, Sia¬ 
mese, Burmese iu^„ Cochin Chinese, Bulachan 
luis become a necessary of life, as it serves to 
softson the daily ibbd of these nations. 

Fith Manured The smallest fishes, ami all 
offal are employed in the spice plantations by 
the Chinese Gardners and agriculturists of 
Penang, who cousi«ler the fluid in which tithes 
have been salted very useful manure in coconnut. 
plantations. In addition to the preceding, there are 
two animal productions of I lie eastern seas, which 
also are considered fishes by the Chinese. They 
are the dried llolot/turioidcw , called Tripamj 
Sieala or JJeckr d« mar , and Ou/t/c Fix/tct. t >f 
both, large quantities are annually collected and 
dried for the market ill China. The naked Ce¬ 
phalopoda are not only eaten fresh, Imt one 
species, a Ijoligo, forms in its dried state a con¬ 
siderable article of traffic. The preparation con¬ 
sists in removing the iukhair without laying open 
the mantle. After all impurities have been remov- 
.ed by water, the mollusk is submitted to a slight 
pressure, ami ultimately exposed to the sun. 
Small bundles of one Rutty’s weight are tied up 
with slips of ratim, ami enclosed in cases holding 
ten Katties and upwards. The l’ikul sells j 
at the rate of I t to Ifi Spanish Radars.--- 
Jimif. At. Sac. Jour. No. 2i>8. Along the 
A static coasts, the high price obtained for 
the superior mid well manufactured Isin¬ 
glass affords inducements not to be expected 
elsewhere, but all the parts of Fish, as the Flesh, 
tins Hoe, and the .Souujls can be turned to ac¬ 
count, much of the Fish caught must he every¬ 
where consumed for food, while considerable 
quantities are dried, and form articles of com¬ 
merce, as do Shark-tins and Fish-maws. The 
sounds of many Indian Fishes might, like Stur¬ 
geons, yield Isinglass, while Fish-glue and Fish 
oil might >be obtained from others. The natives 
of Asia am not unacquainted with the modes of 
preserving fish# The Roe ap|>eare among their 
articles ofMat&ta Medina under the name of 
Rut nronkh,a«d.Mr. Crnwfurd informs us, that 
“ Die Hoe of enormous sir.c of a kind of Shad 
which frequents tfcegreet river of Sink iu Snma* 
fra, constitutes ah article of commerce: while 
the Balachang of the Eastern Seas, consisting of 
small lisli with prawns and shrimps, first fer¬ 


mented and then dried, gives rise to a consider¬ 
able traffic, n» no food is deemed jwdatable with- 
it, and its Use ^intends to every country from 
m» to Bengal.^ 4ri: J«V*‘and Sumatra a por¬ 
tion of smaH fish with red ride, having the 
(araaCe of anchovies, and the tcohrer of red 
tage, is esteemed a* *» delicacy. 1 8© in India, 


made use of for preserving fish cut «t transverse 
“dices :tlie demand for dried fish exists in«veiy part 
of Asia, and Isinglass is in request lioth in Europe 
and China. It might perhaps become an article 
of consumption even in India, as it is mentioned in 
tlieir systems of aYlatei iqpMediesi by the name of 
•rliurree-al-su-mak ami sureslium uiahee, that b 
Fish-glue, ami is described as a good diet for 
patients in a decline. Tlie Sele combines the ad¬ 
vantages of fineness of flavour, with whotesome- 
iit-ss as food ; while considerable in sixe, it is 
migratory in habit ami enters the Bengal rivers 
in great shoals in the cold weather. Its swim¬ 
ming bladder is of value as an article of commerce, 
aitd its flesh, is esteemed as footl ill a fresh 
state ; this would become still more valuable il 
it could he properly cured. In < 'bina, the con¬ 
sumption of salted provisions is very general, 
“and also,” in consequence of the immense 
quantities of lioth sea and river fislj which are 
daily caught, and the rapidly putrescent nature 
of that species of provision a considerable portion 
is cured with salt and dried in the sun, the haut 
gout which accompanies it, lieing rather a recom¬ 
mendation to the taste of the Chinese. Indeed 
it is one of their most favorite as well as univer¬ 
sal articles of food, and they even overcame their 
prejudice or indifference for whatever is foreign, 
on the occasion of salted Cod being introduced 
/or two or three years in English ships, the some¬ 
what decayed condition iu which it readied 
China being said to have been anything but a 
drawback. This species of cargo, besides its 
disagreeable nature and the injurious effect which 
it might have on some delicate articles of ship¬ 
ment, was found during the voyage to breed a 
peculiar insect, which from the readiness with 
which it bored into the planks ami timbers of a 
ship, was considered as dangerous, and accord¬ 
ingly the import was greatly discontinued. 
Sir A. Burne* represents “ the mariner of Catch 
in the present, day as truly, adventurous putting 
to sea for a trifliug reward, and stretching bold¬ 
ly across the ocean to Arabia, the lied Sea, and 
the Coasts of Zanxuebar in Africa. The Sea 
vessels of Curachee sail to Muscat, Bombay, and 
the Malabar Coast^aml the fishing-boats at the 
mouths of the Indus he describes as good sea- 
boats, sailing very Quickly, and as numerous, be 
cause the fisheries there are extensive, and form i 
source of commerce on the South-Eastern pan 
of the Peninsula of India. In Ceylon as als< 
in China, the Pearl fisheries are of consider 
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on ra 


mndim» #*lie%r!b*«e coast, as from thence, 
•eat nttWb#&*4«M state are annually im 


wted into 'Tl»- Cartilaginous fishes, 

r. C. states, sbowdtffe fttmnbers ami species, 
vl areremart^hte^^Sl^Sratte geographical 
istribution. The SMfc#fo$*r the livers to a 
msiderable cUst^pwe fi^d^tiPilBa* Shark skin, 
a says, is used by ^ workmen for 

dishing wood and ivory ; and Shark-fins we 
»ve seen are largely expoftedto China. Of 
t e better known salt water fehci of a wider 


able value. Or. Cantor states that at' the 
mouths* of the Gauges, the Fishermen have 
seargoing boats, which they buibHhemselves/ binds 
that they are a' superior description of*, 
sailors, of much- more industridfc* ‘ 
the majority of the natives of ffirdia."' 
to the eastward, we see tlie Burmese 
rncse almost Rvingun boats, and the 
formidable as Pirates* in the Indfart 
Ura wfurd represents the Ind am i«landeVs»S<«pert 
tinlieruwn.'and tlmt there Uiwvnrtwhioh they- 
javryto such perfection as fishing, which the 
iature of their climate allows them to practise, 
vith hardly any intermptiem, from one end of 
lie year to theOtlier; tMs^shinjr-boats proceeding 
o sea with the land-breeze at an early hour of 
lie morning, abd return with the sea-breeze 
: little after noon. The'fisheries afford a most 
•a 1 uable branch of their commerce, as a great 
arietywf their fish are dried in the sun, or salted 
:nd dried, and sent by the inhabitants of the 
oast in large quantities into the interior Islands, 
ir transmitted to every part of the Archipelago. 
)r. Cantor lias particularly called attention to 
he importance of attending to, and encouraging 
he sea fishery, which is carried on to a 
cry small extent, chiefly Ilecause the distance 
j Calcutta is too great to allow of the 
arriage fish in ft fresh state. The only 
lass of' fishermen who have sea built boats 
ihabit villages situated near the entrance of the 
loogly. Their chief and most profitable em- 
lovmertt consists in attending, with their boats, 
n the shipping entering and leaving the river 
>r which they receive 16 rupees per diem. 
Whenever this employment fails, they resort to 
fork with their nets, which they drag during 
igh water along the coasts of the Sunderbuns. 
.'wo or three times are generally speaking suf-. 
cient to load a boat with fishes and shell-fish 
i truly prodigious quantity being brought up in 
few hauls). The larger portion of the prize 
diich is not consumed or otherwise disposed of 
n the sjpotpTs then preserved. This process 
insists simply -in dividing the fish, taking out 
ie viscero/find spreading them in the sun till 
lev become sufficiently dried. The Polvnemus 
iliiah, ordSoecotih, enters the mouths of the 
apgei Kharrah, or Indian 

[ackewl, witff Thynnus, is rather uncom- 

^ht^4iSttiary> but it must be found in 


geographical distribution, such, for instance, as 
are valued as articles* of food, at the three dis¬ 
tant points, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
the m«rkWW^|^,!fttit 4rihe 'in varie¬ 

ties in consequence pf its gres^- distance from 
the sen. The «i%jdande''«»£^B 
makes up for'what it wnntft sio |wmy{‘ 1 .and the 
great demaqd forfish affords aljvi^hopd)b) great 
numbers of fislmfsnen, wh^ewji^Jh^^ J-fpasid' 
their nets ill the river’find in ■ tbt£Wt-wat#rlake. 


JThe lates nobilisr different specH^fi$p*a^neiitus, 
atid the Mugil Corsula dmly^<mv*fltie : ‘'tables'of 
Europeans, who will more readilJ^ tecWgnise these 
fishes under the Mantes'of the^liegtS ’ or (Jockup^ 
Sudjeh, 'I'upsi (Mango fish),«nd the Indian 
Mullet. At the Saudheads, may be found some 
of those delicious fishes, which ftre more familiar 
to the residents of Madras add*Bombay ; for in¬ 
stance, the Indian Soles, the Roll-fish, and, 
above all. the Black and White: Pom frets, and 
the Bummoloh, which latter, in a dried state, 
is known by the name of the Bombay duck, a Of 
the*se, the Indian Mullet is the most, widely dis¬ 
tributed, being common in the Straits of Malacca, 
the Bay of Bengal, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Red Sen, also at the Cni»e of Good Hope, “ The 
bazars in Calcutta,” Ur. Cantor remarks, '‘are 
always stocked with an ample supply of dry fish, 
which is consumed partly by the European and 
native shipping of that port and partly by the poor¬ 
er classes <>f Bengal, and the Upper Provinces. 
Cargoes of this article arc annualy imported by 
the Burmese and Arabs.” These dried fishes 
consist chiefly of the Buminalos, the above nam¬ 
ed Siluroid Kish, which sells in Calcutta at the, 
rate of four or five rupees a hundred, in Indian 
Mullet, the Sudjeh, the Begti, and the Kharrah 
or Indian Mackerel. The demand for dried 
fish exists all along the coasts of the Peninsula. 
At Bombay large quantities of the Butnmalo, 
are consumed and exported. At the mouths 
of the Indus, the fishery is extensive and some 
Fish Sounds are there procured, perhaps 
Sounds of Polyneme, but they may also lie those 
of other fish ; as the specimens of Fishmaws are 
very different in form from the Isinglass sent 
from Bengal. Mr. MeCleland, in his paper, calls 
attention to the very important subject of increas¬ 
ing the supply of fish in the iuterior of 'India* 
Wherever there are any large pieces of water 
for the purposes of irrigation, as in the Peninsula 
of India, these he conceives might support quan¬ 
tities of fish, if proper kinds were selected, and 
pains taken to destroy the iiijurious ammals, in 
the season when the water is stifltsientiy low for 
the purpose. He also sagged tfoatrsithe 
different sanitaria which have been established in 
the mountains, it* would he desirabteuttd easily 
practicable to wM% 3 *#*tM' at ak 

times yield * %M*- Thtrfltight, as he 

suggests, be done % damming up a portion of 
some of the valley* through which the mountain 
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streams : pns8. ' 41c also .further recommends widely distributed natural order of fish(&d#w- 
tlmt the natives of India should turn their atten- nida} is, however, found in the Oxus, and in all 
tion to the curing of fish iifdiatricts whejjg they the rivers of Central Asia that flow north and 
are abundantfimd sending tbfjn tQ othei's where west, and the Salmo orient# lie, M’Ctellaud, (“ Cal- 
they are for/tmfi^iaptian, at seasons eutta Journ. Nat. Hist/’ iil,. page* 283), was 

when fresh ft*fc iteomes seflfhe- ““The -cold caught by Mr Griffith (Journals, p. 4(#8) in the 
season* fmw Noremoer to February, when .most Bornean.'river (north of the Hiudo Koosh) which 
fishes ar» 'tak^, jin short. The fishermen hot flbwsinto the Oxos, and whose waters are scpa- 
lwving/'thfe-"irHB|tfth of curing their fish, have rated. %.One narrow mountain;ridge from those 
nothing^to Rfcim$date them to any exertion, of4ige feeders of the Indus. The central Hima- 
beyond whit can bis consumed when fresh. Had layan rivers often rise in Tibet from, lakes full of 
the fishwrisaii thet^neans of preserving the* result fish, hut have hone (at least during-the rains) in 
of his labors, his ‘Mtief market would commence that rapid port of their course from 10,000 to 
vvheh the fishing Season ends, and his industry 14,000 feet elevation : below that, fish abound, 
Would then become a permanent benefit to but t believe invariablyj^f different species from 
himself and the county at large. Mr. Crawfurd, those found at the sources of. the same drivers, 
after stating that the Fisheries of the Indian islands the nature of the tropical ocean* into which all 
form the most valuable branch of their commerce, the Himalayan rivers debouche, is no doubt the 
and that a great variety of the fish caught, are dried proximate cause of the absence of Salmoninee. 
in the sun, proceeds to observe, that “ordinary Sir John Richardson (Fishes of Chiua Sens, &e., 
dried fish form no portion of the foreign exports “in Brit. Ass Rep. &e.” j says that no species 
of the Indian Islands, but three singular modifica- of the order has been found in the Chinese or 
tions of it do. Fish-maws, Shark-fins, and Trip- eastern Asiatic seas. —Hooker Him. Jmr. vol. ii. 
ang, all of which are sent to China in large quan- page 183. There are assuredly no seas in tht 
tity.” The Tripang .Swain, or Beche de Mar, world more abundant in esculent fish than 
often called .Sea Slug, one of the tribe of Holo- those of the Asiatic Archipelago, and a few 
tlmria, is an unseemly looking molluscous animal, of them are of excellent flavour. Fish constitutes 
which constitutes, in quantity ami value, one of the chief animal aliment of all the inhabitants, 
the most considerable articles of the exports of and everywhere of those of the sea-coast who arc 
the Indian Islands to China. There arc fisheries by profession fishermen. Among the best fishe- 
of Tripang in every Island of t he Indian Arclii l ies are those of the eastern coast of the Malay 
pelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, and up- Peninsula, those of the entire Straits of Malacca, 
wards of not less than 8,01)0 cwt. are yearly sent of t he northern coast of Java, and of all the 
to China from Macassar. The price ranging coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of 
from 8 Spanish Dollars per picul to 20, and as the Philippine Islands. The taking of the rno- 
high as 115, according to the quality. The same ther-of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in a few 
author states, that Shark-tins are exported to places, of the holothuriou or tripang, and of 
China from every maritime country, between the the shell tortoise, form valuable, branches of 
Arabian Gulf and the East Indian Islands. A the Malayan fisheries.— Cratqfttr&t Dicliomn/, 
picul of Shark-fins usually sells in China as high page 138. In China, the various modes of calch- 
as 32 Spanish Dollars, or at £<>. Is. per cat. which ing and rearing fish exhibit the contrivance and 
high price makes it evident, that they are only skill of the Chinese quite as much as their agri- 
articles‘of luxury for the use of the rich. In the cultural operations. According to the Ileposi- 
market of Macassar the ordinary price is about torv, at least one tenth of the population derive 
15 Spanish Dollars, or IBs. Sid. per cwt. their food from the water, and necessity leads 
Of the three substances mentioned by Mr. Craw- them to invent and try many ingenious ways of 
furd as exported from the Indian Islands, one securing the finny tribes. Nets are woven of 
only remains tb be noticed, ami this is Fish-maws, hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of gam- 
But of this he merely says that it is a favourite trier, Vncaria gambler, to preserve them from rot- 
article of the strange luxury of the inhabitants ting. The smacks which swann along the coast 
of that country, often bringing as high as go out in pairs, partly that the crews may afford 
75 Spanish Dollars per pieui or £14. 39. fid. mutual relief and protection, but chiefly to join 
per cwt. ill the market of Canton. Raw dried in dragging the net fastened to their boats. In 
split fish are abfjjplantly cured (without salt) the shallows of rivers, rows of heavy,b^ats me 
in Tibet } they wife caught in the Yarn and driven down, and nets secured to them.* which 
great lakes of ' fiamchoo, Dobtah, and Yar- are examined and changed at every tide. . Those 
bru, and are chiefly carp, and allied fish, who attend these nets, moreover, attach scoops 
whioh attain a large size. It is one of the most or drag-nets to their boats, so loaded that^they will 
remarkable facts in the Zoology of Asia; that no -riukand gather the sole, ray^and other fish feed- 
trout or salmon inhabits any of the rivers fhat ing near the bottom. Lifting nets, 20 feet 
debouche into the * Indian Ocean (the so-called square, are suspended from poles elevated and 
Himalayan trout is a species of carp). This depressed by a hawser worked by a windlass on 
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shore; the nets arc baited with the whites of eggs white rice fish and a kiml of shttd, complete the 
spread on the meshes. Cormorants are trained m list of good table fish found in the, markets of 
great numbers in the ensteita provinces tOjeaptura; Kingdom, jppge W,). 

fish, and are sometimes under such good oidertbat . Immense quantities, of fish, >m« dflily Wight in 
they will disperse at a given signal, and return the river fcbove Ahq|pwn, l|^,g*pqe.,of eateii- 
with their prey without the precaution of a neck- iug them re iugewjous and. f)ne day I 

ring. A single boatman can easily overseo twglve was going;,up ,gconsiderable*disUnee*’in i a boat, 
or fifteen of these birds, and although foqidreds and set out a little before low water, that I might 
may be out upon the water, each one l&qfol .Its have the full benefit of the fiofy.of the title,, ami 
own master. If one seize a fish too heavy for get as far up ns possible beforeit turned, ‘On 
him alone, another comes to his assistance, and the side of the river, a few miles above Ning-po, 
the two carry it aboartl. The birds themselves I observed some hundreds' of small boats anchor* 
are fed on bean-curd, and eels or fish. They ed, each containing two or three men; , and the 
lay eggs when three years old, which are often tide turning just as I passed, ,t,he whole fleet was 
hatched under baru-yartklieus, and the chickens instantly in motion, rowing and sculling up the 
fid with eel’s blood andhash. They do not fish river with the greatest rapidity. As soon as the 
during the summer months. The price of a men readied a favourable part of tins stream they 
pair varies from $ 5 to $ 8. Mussels are caught east out their nets ami began to make a loud 
in small cylindrical basket traps, attached to a noise, splashing with their oars and sculls with 
single rope, and floated with the tide near the hot- the intention, J suppose, of driving the fish into 
tom .—Williams MiddleKingd ., /W. II. page 1 10. the nets. After remaining in this spot for about a 
The rearing of fish is an iin|>ortant pursuit, and the quarter of an hour, all the boats set off again, tar- 
spawn is sometimes deposited in proper vessels, t-her up, for-the next station, when the crew eoui- 
and placed in favorable positions for hatching, menml again in the same noisy manner, and so 
The bulletin l niversel for li3y asserts that in on for a long wav up the river, as long as the 
in some part of Chiua, the spawn so taken is tide was flowing ; they then returned with the ebb 
carefully placed in an empty egg-shell, and the loaded with fishes for the next morning’s market, 
whole closed: the egg is then replaced in tin- nest, There is another mode of catching fish, which I 
and after the hen lias sat a few days upon it, re- have frequently seen in the northern provinces, 
opened, ami the spawn placed in vessels of water even more curious than that which I have just 
warmed by the suu, where it soon luitehes.— 7/7/- noticed. Every one acquainted with Chinese 
Hams'Middle Kingdom, p. i 70. Shell-fish and history knows that the fish abound in all the 
luollusks, both fresh and salt, are abundant in the rivers and lakes of the north : indeed every little 
Chinese market, but they have not been examined pond swarms with them. 1 was greatly surprised 
scientifically- Oysters of a good quality are com- when 1 first saw the fish catcher following his 
moil along the coast, and a species of Mactra, or profession in these places. He is literally inn- 
sand calm, is fished up near Macao. The lVarl phibious. He is to Ik* seen perfectly nuked, 
river affords two are three kinds of freshwater half-walking, half-swiiiimiiig; now he raises his 
shell-fish, of the genus Mytilus, which are obtain* arms and hands above his head, and, bringing 
ed by dredging. The prawns, shrimps, crabs, them down, strikes a sharp blow upon the water, 
crawfish, and other kinds of Crustacea met with, making a loud and splashing noise. His feet are 
are not less abundant than palatable, one species not. idle ; they warn him that a fish is at hand, 
of crawfish, as large, but not taking the place of and they are now feeling for him amongst the tuud 
the lobster called lang hai, or dragon crab, cuttle- at the bottom of the pond. The next moment 
ish of three or four kinds, and the large king- the fisherman has disappeared : he is now* under 
*rab (Polyphemus), are all eaten by the natives, water, and he remains so long that you think 
hough not relished by others.— Wil/iaipx, p. 5*7:1. something has happened to him. There is, however, 
fhe true cod has not been observed on the no cause of fear: a few seconds more and he 
Chinese eoast, but several species of Serrani (as appears, rubbing his face and eyes with one 
'lectropoma sitsuki, Scrranus shilipan, rriegaehir hand, and in the oilier triumphantly holding up 
ie. > generally..joalled ship-pan by the natives and the poor little fish which he has just captured, 
raroupa liy foreigners, are common about Macao, It is immediately placed safety in his basket, 
nd consideredihe most delicate flavoured of any and the work goes on ns before. ;t The swr- 
n the markets. Another eommoii amt delicious lace of the water is strnujpt and splashed, as 
ish is the 1'ojynemus tetradactylus or bynni-carp, l have just described, in oMfter to <frejrgbten the 
usually lilted salmon by foreigners, isinglass is fish which are swi mining amongst the feet of 
irepared from its skin. The pomfret, or stung- (lie Chinamen. Being heightened, they 'dive 
u of the natives (Stromateiis aygenteus), is a immediately to the bottom nmsottgst Uie mud, 
ood pan-fish, Intt not so delicate a| the aolefisb, where they are ibtt by the foot, end are soon 
»anv species of which abound in the shallows of taken by these expert divevs. But the most 
tie Rogue. Two or three species of mackerel, singular of all the methods fef catching fish in 
be Sciuena lucida, au ophicepbahis, the mullet, the China is that of traiuiug and employing a large 
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species of cormonmt for this purpose, generally 
called the fishing cormorant. These are certain¬ 
ly wonderful bird*. I have frequently met* with 
them on the canals and lakes in the interior, and, 
had 1 not seen with my own eyes their extraordi¬ 
nary docility, I should have had great difficulty 
in bringing*my mind to believe what authors 
have said about them. The first time I saw 
them was on a canal a few miles from Ning-po. 
I was then on my way to a celebrated temple in 
that quarter, where I intended to remain for 
some time, in order to make collections of objects 
of natural history in the neighbourhood. When 
the birds came in sight, 1 immediately made my 
lmatmen take iu our sail, and we remained sta¬ 
tionary for some time to observe their proceed¬ 
ings. There were two small boats, containing 
one man and about ten or twelve birds in each, 
'flie birds were standing perched on the sides of 
the little boat, and apparently had just armed at 
the fishing ground, and were about to commence 
operations. They were now ordered out of the 
boats by their masters, and so well trained were 
they, that they went on the water immediately, 
scattered themselves over the canal, and began 
to look for fish. They have a beautiful sea-green 
eye, and, quick as lightening, they see and dive 
upon the finny tribe, which, once caught in the 
sharp-notched bill of the bird, never by any pos¬ 
sibility can escape. The cormorant now rises to 
the surface with the fish in its bill, and the mo¬ 
ment lie is seen by the Chinaman he is called 
back to the boat. As docile as it dog, lie swims 
after his master, and allows himself to be pulled 
into the San-pau, where he disgorges has prey, 
and again resumes his labours. And, what is 
more wonderful still, if one of the cormo¬ 
rants gets hold of a fish of large size, so 
large that lie would have, some difficulty in 
taking it to the boat, some of t lie others, 
seeing his dilemma, hasten to his assistance, 
and with their efforts united capture the animal 
and haul him off to the boat. Sometimes a bird 
seemed to get lazy or playful, and swam about 
without attending to his busiuess ; and then the 
Chinaman, with a long bamboo, which lie also 
used for propelling the boat, struck the water 
near where the bird was, without, however, hurt¬ 
ing him, calling out to him at the same time iu 
an angry tone. Immediately, like the truant 
school boy who neglects his lessons and is found 
out, the cormorant gives up his play and resumes 
his labours.. A small string is put round the 
neck of the bird, to prevent him from swallowing 
the fish which he catches; and great care is tak¬ 
en that this string is placed and fastened so that 
it will not slip farther down upon his neck and 
choke him, Which otherwise it would be very apt 
to do. Since I first saw these birds on the Ning- 
po canal I have had opportunities of inspecting 
town and their operation in many other parts of 
China, more particularly in the country between 
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the towns of llang-cliow-foo and Shanghae. I 
also saw great numbers of them on the river 
Min, near Foo-eliow-foo. I was most ianxious 
to get some living specimens, that I might ( 
take them home to England.— Fortune's IFtmder- 
ings, from page 104 to 111 .• The Chinaman 
from whom 1 bought these birds 'has a large 
establishment for fishing and breeding the 
birds about thirty or forty miles from Shan¬ 
ghae, and between that town and Chapoo. They 
sell at a high price even amongst the Chinese 
themselves—I believe from six to eight dollars 
per pair, that is, from 30s. to 40s. As I was 
anxious to learn something of their food and ha¬ 
bits, Mr. Medliurst, jim, interpreter to the Bri¬ 
tish Consulate at Shanghae, kindly undertook to 
put some, questions to the man who brought, 
them, and sent me the following notes connected 
with this subject -.—“The fish catching birds eat 
small fish, yellow cels and pulse jelly. At 5 
p. m. every day each bird will cat six taels 
(eight ounces) of eels or fish, and a catty of pulse 
jelly. They lays eggs after three years, and in 
the* fourth or fifth month. liens are used 
to incubate the eggs. When about to lay, their 
faces turn red, and then a good hen must set upon 
them. The date must be clearly written upon the 
shells of the eggs laid, and they will hatch iu 
twenty-live days. When hatched, take the young 
and put them upon cotton, spread upon some 
warm water, and feed them with eel’s blood for five 
days. After five days they can be fed with eel’s 
Heidi chopped fine, and great care must be taken 
in watching them. When fishing, a straw tie 
must be put upon their necks, to prevent them 
from swallowing the fish when they catch them. 
In the eighth or ninth month of the year they 
will daily” descend into the water at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and catch fish until five in the 
afternoon, when they will come on shore. They 
will continue to go on in this way until the third 
month, after which time they cannot fish mitil 
the eighth month comes round again. The male 
is easily known from the female, in being gene¬ 
rally a*larger bird, and in having a darker, and 
move glossy feather, but more particularly in the 
size of the‘head, tike liead of the male being large 
and that of the female small.” Such are the ha¬ 
bits of this extraordinary bird. As the months 
named in the note just quoted refer* to the Chi¬ 
nese calendar, it follows that these birds do. not 
fish in the summer months, but commence au¬ 
tumn, about October, and end about May- 
periods agreeing nearly with the eighth and third 
month of the Chinese yew—Fortune's Wander¬ 
ing*, pages 104 to 113. 

(8616) FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOU¬ 
THERN ASIA, being Catalogue of Malayan 
Fishes. By Theodore Cantor, Jfojf. M. 2>. Ben¬ 
gal Afpdical Service . 

fLocalities printed in Hallos signify those from whence the 
fishes were obtained ; in ordinary type those previously given 
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by authors. The descriiitious urc .drawn up from recently 
taken specimens.] 

Subclass. TELEOSTEl. Qrder. ACAN- 

TltOlTERL Earn. Peucoidjj. 

Genus LATHS, Cuvier and Valenciennes, 1828. 
Infraorbital and humeral bones, and preopercle 
strongly toothed, the latter with a spine at the 
angle; anterior dorsal fin higher but shorter than 
in Perea and Labrax ; tongue smooth. 

(3617) Lates heptadactylus, (Lacepedc.) 

Syn. Perea maxima, Sonncrat (MS. ?) Cur. and 
Val. II. 96. 

Holocentrc heptadactyle, Lacepcde, IV. 
344 and 391. 

Russell, CXXXl. Pandoomenoo. 

Coins vacti, Huclianan 11am. 86, 309, PI. 
16, Fig. 28. 

Lates nohiiis, Cuv. and Val. 11.90, PI. 13. 

Lates nohiiis, Cuv. K. A. II. 131 (l) . 

Lates nohiiis, Richardson : Report, ] S 15, 

222 . 

Lates nohiiis, Blcckcr: Vcrli. Ratav. Go- 
noots. XXII. 16, 27. 

Ikan Sivakup of the Malays. 

Head aud hack brownish, or blackish pale 
green, sides silvery grey; scales with a brownish 
spot at the root, or edged w ith that colour ; ab¬ 
domen silvery; pectorals and vcntrals pale yel¬ 
low, the other tins brownish or blackish. Iris 
blackish golden ; pupil cornelian red. I) 7 or 
8—1/11 or 12, 0 18 or 17?, A 3/8 or 9, V 1/5, 
P. 17 or 18 Br. VI1. (Russell : J) 7—1/13, C 
18, A 3/9, V 1/5, V 15. Buchan : 1) 7—1/12, 
C 18, A 3/11, V 1/5, P 17. Cuv. and Val: 1) 

7 or 8—1/12, A 3/8 or 9.) Inhabits the Sea mid 
estuaries of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singa¬ 
pore. Bay of Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges, 
Indian Ocean, China Sea, Canton, Java, Madura. 
Total length, 5 feet. Those inhabiting brackish 
water arc of a muddy flavour, and blackish or of 
much darker colours than those living in the sea. 
The species appears to he less numerous in the 
Straits of Malacca than in Bengal. Both in 
fresh and iu dried state, it is highly valued as an 
article of food. It also yields isinglass, of which 
however, in the Straits, but little is-collected, 
partly on account of the comparative scarcity, of 
the fish, and partly owing to the thinness of the 
air-vessel. That of a large-sized fish when dried, 
weighs upwapls of one ounce. At. Pinang this 
kind sells at the rate of 25 to 30 Spanish Hollars 
pr. Pikul. 

Genus APOGON, Lacejpede, 1802. Seales 
large, deciduous; the two short dorsals widely 
separated ; margin of the preopercle double, fine¬ 
ly toothed ; pyloric appendages few. 

(3GL8) Apogon pcecilopterus, Kuhl. and Van 
Kasselt ? 

Syn. ? Apogon pcecilopterus, Cuv. and Val. 

II. 154. 

Head above, back aud upper half of th# sides 
reddish brown ; lower half and abdomen mother 
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of pearl; crown and sides of the head minutely 
dotted with black; opercles silvery ; oh the tail, 
iq the middle of the base of the caudal, a large 
rounded blackish spot; membrane between first, 
second and third spines black; rest hyaline, .mi¬ 
nutely dotted with brown ; posterior dorsal, cau¬ 
dal and anal, pale yellowish, dotted" with pale 
brown, ventrals pale yellowish ; pectorals hyaline. 
Iris mother of pearl, upper half black. 1) 6 — 
1/9, C J 5A 2/8, V 1/5, P 13, Br. VII. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore. Total 
length, 4J inch. The length of the head is J of 
the total; the orbit borders on the profile, and 
occupies the second fourth of the head; the dis¬ 
tance between the orbits across the forehead is 
? of the horizontal diameter of the orbit, which 
is l of the length of the head. The posterior 
margin of the preopercle is finely serrated nearly 
all round, except a small portion of the lower 
part; the opercle terminates in a broad triangu¬ 
lar membranous point, in the upper margin of 
which appears a deep rounded incision. The 
vertical diameter at occiput is *, in front of the 
anterior dorsal a little less than the length of the 
head, at the root of the caudal it slightly exceeds 
l of the head. The sides are covered by 11 
longitudinal series of rounded, finely ciliated 
scales, each with 15 to 18 radiating Hues ill the 
base. The lateral Tine follows the outline of the 
hack ; it occupies the third upper series of scales, 
23 or 24, on each of which appears a central, 
longitudinal tube, with one or two minute tubes 
on each side of its root. The scales of the series 
immediately above aud below the lateral line 
present an indistinct longitudinal elevation. The 
first dorsal spine is i of the second and third, 
the longest and strongest, each of which is ~ l 
of the length of the head; the sixth spine exceeds 
the first by one third ; the spine of the posterior 
dorsal, the second anal and the ventrals arc of 
equal length, i of that of the head. In the in¬ 
constant character of colours, the present species 
ililfcrs from A. pcecilopterus, but both agree iu 
their number of tin rays, and general resemblance 
to the Mediterancan species. ( A . rex luullorum, 
Cuv. and Val. II. 143). It is to be regretted 
that the description of A. pcecilopterus is not 
sufficiently explicit for identification. At Pi¬ 
nang aud Singapore single individuals of the 
present species are of uncertain occurrence. 

(3619) Apogon qwdrifasciatus, Cuv. and Val. 

Stn. ? Mullus fasciatus, White; Voyage, 268, 
Fig. I. 

Apogon quadrifasciatus, Cuv. and Val. 

11.163, 



Crown of the head and back brownish black; 
sides and abdomen, mother of pearl; a broad 
black band from above the orbit to the root of 
the caudal; a second parallel from behind the 
orbit, first beneath the lateral line, but from near 
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the posterior part of the second dorsal it intersects 
the lateral line, continuing above it through the 
middle of the caudal fin; upper half of anterior 
dorsal, between 8d and 6th spine, more or less 
intense black; the other fins pale yellowish, or 
pale crimson; all except the pectorals with broad 
blackish margins. Iris silvery with large black 
spots. I) 7-1'fr C 17$, A 2/8, V 1/5, P 16, 
Hr. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore. 
Pondicherry, Batavia. Total length, 4-J- inch. 
In the voting the two lateral black bands, and the 
blackish margins of the fins are very indistinct, 
or scarcely perceptible. All the species of the 
fins exhibit traces of transversal stria}. This 
species is not numerous at Pinang. 

(3620) Apogon fncatus, Cantor. 

Body and fins, except the pectorals, silvery 
carmine with raiubow reflections, cheeks, throat 
and abdomen paler ; from the lower part of the 
orbit to the muzzle a gamboge oblique line ; at 
the root of the caudal a large round black spot, 
surrounded by numerous minute brown dots, 
and a few similar on the scales of the posterior 
part of abdomen. Pupil circular, black with 
crimson reflection; iris golden gamboge, the 
upper fourth part ultramarine. D 6—1/1), 
C 18*. A 2/16, V 1/5, P 13, Br. VIT. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length, 2£ 
inch. The length of the head is contained about 
3 \ times in the total; its depth, which is little 
less than that of the body, equals its length ; 
the eye is large, circular, the diameter slightly 
exceeding £ of the length of the head; the 
mouth small, little protractile ; gape subvertical; 
the angle of the mouth a little in front of the 
anterior margin of the orbit; teeth excessively 
minute ; margin of preopcrcle very finely toothed; 
lateral line following the outline of the back, 
nearly throughout oblique, becoming horizontal 
close to the root of the caudal. Examined under 
a lens, the spines of all the fins are transversely 
striated, as in the Genus Chanda. The spines 
of the anterior dorsal are very slender, as in A. 
macropterus, Kuhl and Van Hasselt, and scarcely 
arched. The lower part of the anterior margin of 
the second spine is armed with three blunt teeth, 
vertically situated. The second, third and fourth 
spine, are of nearly equal length ; about one half of 
the vertical diameter of the body. The spine of the 
posterior dorsal fin equals in length the longest 
anterior, but the second branched ray, which 
slightly exceeds the first and third, is -g- of the 
vertical diameter of the body. The distance 
between the last, double, ray of the posterior 
dorsal, and the root of the caudal equals the 
length of the head. The caudal is slightly 
forked: the length of the centre -$• of the total. 
The basal extent of the anal is a little less than 
the length of the head ; the second and third 
branched rays are the longest, equalling the cor¬ 
responding rays of the posterior dorsal fin. The 
distance between the sixteenth double anal ray, 


and the root of the caudal is but about one 
half of that between the latter aud the last 
ray of the posterior dorsal, or about J of 
the length of the head. The first branched 
ray of the ventrals equals in length the second 
spine of the anterior dorsal. The length of the 
transparent pectorals is about of the vertical 
diameter of the body. This species is closely 
allied to Apogon lineolatas, Ehrenberg, the pe¬ 
culiar coloration is strikingly similar in both, 
but it differs from the latter, and the other spe¬ 
cies, in the greater number of anal rays, and in 
the toothed appearance of the second dorsal spine. 
A single specimen was observed at Pinang in 
July 1845. The fishermen asserted it to be of 
very rare occurrence. The very capacious stomach, 
occupying the whole length of the abdominal 
cavity, was expanded with minute shrimps ; the 
intestinal canal is less than one third of the total 
length, and without cmeopyloric appendages. 
The rounded acoustic bones are, for the size of 
the fish, remarkably large. 

Genus C1IANDA,* Buchan. Ilam. 1822. 
{Ambassis, f Cuv. and Val. 1S28.— Hamil¬ 
ton m,% Swainson, 1839.) Teeth sharp, scat¬ 
tered in both jaws, with some of the bones of the 
head distinctly indented on the edge ; with prick¬ 
les in some of the fins, and with bodies more or 
less diaphanous, and much compressed ; the sides 
nearly perpendicular. Notes. * Not from x a K^y 
liians, as stated by mistake in Nomenclator Zoo- 
logiens, (Pisces, p. 15,) but from Chanda, the ver¬ 
nacular name, applied in Bengal to the Genus. 
{Chandee, Hind. Silver.) f MM. Cuvier and Va¬ 
lenciennes observe that the two first species of 
Chanda, described by Buchanan, belong to a dif¬ 
ferent genus, and they have for that reason cancel¬ 
led Chanda. $ Buchanan himself expressed doubts 
as to the propriety of placing his first species in 
that genus. Fain. Zenidce (Scoml/roida, Bonap.) 
Swainson, Fishes, tyc. Vol. Ti. p. 250. " Hamil- 
tonia ovala, Sw., JTam. fig. 37, and II. lata, Sw., 

I Ham. fig. 37.” Both references are errata. 

(3621) Chanda dnssnmieri, (Cuv. and Val.) 

Syn. Ambassis dussumieri, Cuv. and Val. II. 

181. 

Ambassis dussumieri, Blcekcr: Verh- 

Bat. Gen. XXII. 17, 30. 

Crown of the head and the back pale greenish, 
minutely dotted with black, opercle bluish silvery; 
sides pale silvery with a narrow longitudinal 
shining silvery band from the opercle to ffee 
caudal fin; abdomen transparent with the silve£jr ; . 
peritoneum shining through. Fin-membr anes ^*, 
transparent; that connecting the 2d and 3d 
dorsal spine, minutely dotted with black and with 
a black margin; caudal in some with a blackish 
margin. Iris silvery; the upper fourth part 
black. D 7—1/9. C 17f, A 3/9, V 1/5, P 17, 
Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Malabar, 
Java, Madura. Total length: 3 inch. The vertical 
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diameter of the body is contained about 3£ 
times in the total length. This species appear to 
occur but rarely at Pinang. In three examined 
there was no external appearance of the horizon¬ 
tal spine in front of the first dorsal. 

(3622) Chanda nalua, Buchan. Ham. 

Syn. Chanda nalua, Buch. Ham. 107, PI. 6, 
Fig. 36. 

Ambassis nalua, Cuv. and Val. If. 1R2. 

Ambassis nalua, Blceker: Verb. Bat. 

Gen. XXII. 17, 29. 

Crown of the head and back pale greenish, 
with a few indistinct blackish spots at the dorsal 
fins; sides pale silvery, with a narrow longitu¬ 
dinal shining silvery band from the opercle to 
the caudal fin; eheeks and opcrcles iridescent 
silvery, the latter with a blackish spot between 
the angle and the orbit, produced by numerous 
blackish dots ; abdomen transparent, iridescent, 
with the silvery peritoneum shining through: 
fins pale citrine, the membrane of the anterior 
dorsal minutely dotted with black, particularly 
between the 2d and 3d spine, with a black mar¬ 
gin. Ills silvery with a black spot beneath the 
upper margin of the orbit ; pupil circular, 
black with crimson reflection. 1) 7—1/9, 10 
or 11, C 17’, A 3/9 or 10, V 1/5, I* 15, Ur. 
VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Rivers of Lower 
Bengal, Batavia, Samarang, Surabaya, Bima, 
Sumbawa. Total length : 4* inch. As observ¬ 
ed by MM. Cuvier and Valenciennes this species 
differs from Chanda ggmnocephata (Laeepede). 
Syn. Scicena safgha Forskal 't—Lnljanns gym- 
noccphulus, Lacep. — Ceniropom us ambassis, I,accp. 
—Ambassis commersonii, Cuv. and Val. If. 17- 
PI* 25) by its comparatively shorter head, blunter 
muzzle, and greater depth of the body. Besides, 
it may at once be distinguished by the extent of 
the membrane connecting the anterior to the 
posterior dorsal, which in the present species at¬ 
taches itself to the lower third of the spine of 
the posterior dorsal, but does not as in Chanda 
gymnoccphula descend nearly down to the level 
of the back. From the individuals described by 
Buchanan, those inhabiting the sea differ slightly 
in colours, and in having one, rarely two, branch¬ 
ed rays less in the posterior dorsal and anal fins. 
The species is at all seasons of no rare occurrence 
at Pinang. It feeds on small Crustacea. The 
preceding species of Apogon and Chanda are of 
little value as articles of food. At Pinang they, 
as well as numerous other small fishes, the daily 
residue of the market, are used as manure. 

Genus SERRANUS, Cuv. and Val. 1828. 
Dorsal fin single ; preopercle serrated ; oper¬ 
cle with two or three flat spines ; teeth velvety, 
with a greater or smaller number of longer, point¬ 
ed teeth ; crown of the head, opercles, and cheeks 
covered with scales ; muzzle and jaws with more 
or dess perceptible scales, or aparently naked. 


(3623, Serranus hexagonatus, (Forster). 

Syn. l’erca hexagonata, Fersrer. 

Holocentrua hexagonatus, Bloch. Schnei. 
der. 

Serranus hexagonatus, Cuv. and Val. IL 
33°. 

Serranus stellans, Richardsor, Ann. Nat. 
Hist. March 1842. 

Serranus hexagonatus. Richardson : Voy. 
Sulph. 82, PI. 38, Fig. 1. 

Ground colour of the head above, back and 
upper half of the sides pale reddish brown with 
numerous rounded, frequently confluent spots, 
all indistinct and of a shade but slightly darker 
than the ground colour ; lower half of the sides 
diluted reddish brown, becoming whitish on the 
abdomen ; fins reddish brown, darker than the 
l body from their numerous indistinct spots, the 
largest of which along the back between the dor¬ 
sal spines ; upper margin of the dorsal mem¬ 
brane black ; all the spines greyish brown. Iris 
reddish brown, with n narrow golden ring. D. 
11/17, G 17-|, A 3/8, V 1/5, P. 17, Br. VII. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang Isles of Borabora 
and Oualan, South Pacific. Total length : 7-,-inch. 
The length of the head is 3 j of the total ; the 
vertical diameter at occiput is of the length of 
the head ; the greatest oblique diameter of the 
orbit is about 4 J yf the length of the head ; the 
margin of the preopercle is rounded, the ascend¬ 
ing part strongly toothed, the three lowest teeth 
larger than the rest ; of the three spines of the 
opercle the upper one is the smallest, and the 
centre one the largest, its length equalling £ of 
the diameter of the eye ; the membranous por¬ 
tion of the opercle is elongated to a sharp point. 
The upper maxillary teeth are preceded on each 
side by a single curved canine, inside of which 
appear several pointed teeth, conspicuously loug- 
er than all the rest. The lower maxillaries have 
two canines on each side of the symphysis. All 
the fins are rounded ; the dorsal spines are ra¬ 
ther slender and a little shorter than the soft 
rays; the second anal spine is longer and strong¬ 
er than any of the other spines, its length equal¬ 
ling the extent of the base of the anal fin. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body slightly 
exceeds \ of the total length. The stomach is 
moderate, coriaceous, particularly near the fun¬ 
dus ; the appendicula coecopylorica are of equal 
length, about f inch ; the length of the intesti¬ 
nal canal is a little less than the total. This spe¬ 
cies, of which a single individual occurred at 
Pinang in 1845, agrees with the description of 
Serranus stellans , Richardson, which the author 
later referred to S. hexagonatus. In the Pinang 
specimen the dark spots disappeared shortly 
after death, leaving behind a uniform reddish 
brown colour. 

(3624) Serranus lanceolatus , (Bloch.) 

Syn, Holocentrus lanceolatus, Bloch. PI. 242, 
Fig. I. 
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Jloloccntrus lanceolatus, Shaw. IV. 567. 

Russell. CXXX. Sugglathoo Ronton. 

Serraiius lanceolatus, Cuv. and Val. II. 

316. 

Serranus lanceolatus. Bleeker: Verli. 

Batav. Gen. XXII. 9, 18, 35. 

“ Ikan Krapu” of the Malay as. 

Groumfcolour of the hotly and fins bright 
gamboge, with five broad vertical brown or black 
bauds, of which the first from the orbit over the 
preopercle, the second from the crown of the 
head obliquely over the opercle to behind the 
pectoral fins, where it joins the third; in the 
obliquely oval space between these two bands 
some individuals have a large oval black spot; 
the third band, which occupies the space between 
the 2nd and 10th dorsal spine, becomes narrower 
on the body and continues joint ly with the second 
band over the abdomen ; the fourth band spans 
nearly the whole lower half of the dorsal rays, 
proceeds over the body and the anal, on the pos¬ 
terior part of which the ground colour is visible, 
with one or more black spots ; the fifth band is 
in front of the caudal; all the fins with one or 
more series of large black spots, more or less 
confluent; the pectorals in some with three arch¬ 
ed undulating black bands; jaws with large 
black spots. Pupil circular black ; iris golden. 
In the young the ground colour is citrine or 
sulphur. D 11/16, C 17-*, A 3/8, Y 1/5, F 18, 
Ur. VI I. Inhabits Sea of Pit/am/, Ray of 
Bengal, Batavia, Samarang. Total length: 6J 
inch. In three individuals examined the num¬ 
ber of fin rays was the above stated ; ltussell and 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes give the dorsal 
11/14, and the latter give the anal 3/10. 

(3625) Serranns horrid us, Kuld and Van 
ilasselt. 

Syn. Serranus horridus, Cuv. and Val. II. 321. 

Serranus horridus, Bleeker: Verb. Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 7, 19, 36. 

“ Ikan Krapu” of the Malays. 

Crown of the head and back blackish brown ; 
sides and abdomen brownish grey, largely mar¬ 
bled with blackish brown ; spinous part of the 
dorsal yellowish pale brown, with a large basal 
brownish spot, between each pair of spines : the 
rest of the dorsal gamboge, the lower half with 
three or four oblique downward directed blackish 
bands, above which shine large round black 
spots ; caudal, anal and ventral fin3 gamboge, 
with large round, sometimes confluent, black 
spots; pectorals with a large black spot in the 
centre of the base, and three or four more or less 
interrupted arched black bands. Iris blackish 
brown with a golden ring. D 11/15 or 16, C 
17f, A 3/8, V 1/5 P 17 or 19, Br. VII. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Singapore , Java. To¬ 
tal length; 4 feet 3 inch. This species is closely 
allied to Serranus geographictis , Kuhl and Van 
Hasselt, which according to M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes has one or two additional soft rays 
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in the dorsal, and two in the anal fin. It attains 
to gigantic size. In one, the weight of which 
exceeded 130 lb., the stomach contained remains 
of Stroniateus, Sphgrna bloclui , and of a Lintnlus. 
Though not plentiful, it is not of uncommon oc¬ 
currence at l’inang, where it is valued by the na¬ 
tives both in its fresh ami dried state. In the 
adult the colour of the fins is greenish olive. 

(3626) Serranus altivelis , Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Serranus altivelis, Cuv. and Val II. 314 
IT. 25. 

Cromilept.es altivelis, Swainson, Nat- 
Hist, of Fishes, II. 201. 

Serranus altivelis, Richardson: Report 
1845, 230. 

Serranus altivelis, Bleeker, Verb. Batav. 
Gen. XXII. 18, 33. 

Head and body brownish huff changing to 
white on the abdomen ; fins lilac-grey ; all parts 
with distant round black spots, edged with white; 
those of the body and dorsal fins larger than the 
rest.; iris brownish buff with a narrow golden 
ring, the upper part with two ocelli. I) 10/18, 
C I7£ A 3/10, V 1/5, V 17 , Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang , Java, China Seas. Total 
length: 4-" inch. M.M. Cuvier and Valencien¬ 
nes count 19 soft rays in the dorsal fin, but 
their figure represents 18 ; the latter is probably 
taken from a perserved specimen, and gives but 
an inadequate idea of the exquisitely delicate 
tints of the living fish. A single, probably young 
individual observed at l’inang in June 1845, far¬ 
ther differs from IT. 25, Hist. Nat. des Poiss. 
in having the dorsal spines from the third of 
equal length, whereas in the plate, their length is 
represented as gradually increasing from the 
first to the tenth. 'Hie very capacious stomach 
was expanded with remains of Crustacea. 

(3627) Serranus bontoo, Cuv. 

Syn. Russell CXXVIII. Madinawa Bontoo. 
Serranus bontoo, Cuvier R. A. II. 141, (s) 
Serranus bontoo, Cuv. and Val. II. 334. 
Scrrauus bontoo: Bleeker: Verb. Bat. 

Gen. XXII, 9. 

Brownish grey, lighter on the abdomen; head 
and body with numerous round blackish spots ; 
fin membranes brownish grey; the dorsal black¬ 
ish at the base and upper half. Tris pale green¬ 
ish olive with a narrow golden ring. I) 11/17, 
C 17-S, A 3/8, V 1/5, P 19, Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Madras, Vizagapatam, Java. 
Total length : 5 inch. A single individual with 
one soft anal ray less, but otherwise corresponding 
to the description and figure of Russell, was ob¬ 
served at Pinang in 1843. The lowest three 
teeth of the preopercle are larger than the rest. 
On each side of the intermaxillary bone appears 
a canine, stronger than the rest of the teeth. 
The black spots of the body become indistinct 
after death. f 
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(3028) Serranus colonies, (Buchanan Harm! 
ton). 

Syjf. Russell CXXVII, Bontoo. 

Bola ? coioidcs. Buchanan Ham. 82. 
369. An unfinished coloured sketch 
in l he depulicate series of Buchanan’s 
Drawings leaves no doubt of the spe¬ 
cies in question. 

Scrrnnus suillus, Cuv. and Val. II. 335. 
Serranus suillus, Blocker : Verb. Bat. 
Gen. XXII, 9. 

Head, body and fins reddish nsh-colonrcd, 
whitish on the abdomen, with numerous rust- 
eoloured or orange round spots, those of the dor¬ 
sal sometimes confluent, forming one or two 
longitudinal bands. Iris pale golden with one 
or two rusty spots. I) 11/15, C 17:’,, A 3/S, 
V 1/5, P 18, Br.VlI. Inhabits Sea' of Pin- 
ting, Singapore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Gaugetic estuaries, Java- Total length : 1 foot 
6 inch. This species grows to a gigantic size. 
Russell saw one 7 ft- in length, 5 in circumfer¬ 
ence, weighing more than 300 lb. Smaller indi¬ 
viduals are highly valued as articles of food. It 
is not numerous at I’iuang. 

Genus GENYOROG E, Cantor. po>y i, cheek ; 
r«Vv cleft. Substituted for Diacope, Cuvier 1187, 
preoccupied by Diacope, Htthncr 1816, ( Lepi- 
dopt.) (Ht/nivalent to Diaoopk, Carter.) Canines 
among the velvety maxillary teeth ; margin of 
preopercle toothed ; opercle generally terminating 
in two or three fiat points ; margin of preopercle 
with a notch receiving a tuberosity of the iutero- 
percle. 

(3629) Cenyoroge nolala, (Cuv. and Val.) 

Syn. Russell XCV11I, Antika Doondiawah. 

Diacope notata, Cuv. and Val. 11. -122. 

Mesoprion Rnssclli, Bleeker : Verb. 1 la¬ 
ta v. Gen XXI1. 20, 41. 

Head above crimson ; cheeks golden, margin 
of preopercle pale carmine : of opercle vermilion ; 
back reddish brown ; sides pale golden with red 
reflections ; abdomen yellowish white ; from the 
orbit, above the lateral line, three obliquely as¬ 
cending orange lines, of which the lowest reach¬ 
es the middle of the base of the dorsal rays ; 
beneath which a large black spot; beneath the 
lateral line three or fouf parallel similar lines, of J 
which the uppermost divides the blnck spot ; the 
rest nearly straight front the opercle towards the 
tail; fin membranes yellowish; apical third of 
dorsal spines and rays, and upper, lower and 
posterior margin of cauda l<jfin crimson; anal and 
ventral fins gamboge. Iris golden. Young.— 
Head above and back brownish; cheeks, sides 
and abdomen, silvery white; stripes of the body 
brown; fine pale yellow, points of dovsal rays 
and posterior margin of caudal fin pale crimson. 
D 10/14, C 17^ A 3/8, V 1/5, P 10, Br. VII. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang , Indian Ocean, Bay 
of Bengal, Batavia. Total length : 9 inch. 
Russell gives 3/6 in the anal ; M.M. Cuvier 


and Valenciennes 11/13 in the dorsal fin. Rus¬ 
sell has observed the changes of colour produced 
by age. On each side of the throat appear three 
small oval fossets, of which the posterior is the 
largest. The species is not numerous at Finaug. 

Genus MESOPRION, Cuvier 18^). Teeth 
on the palate and vomer; canines among the 
velvety maxillary teeth ; the middle of each side 
of the head armed with teeth like those of a 

saw. 

(3630) Mesoprion Johm , (Bloch). 

Syn. Cinnhoto, Renard T. I. PI. 31. 

Antliias jolinii, Bloch, IX. 97, PI. 318. 

Lutjunus jolinii, Lacepcde IV. 235. 

Spams tranquebaricus, Shaw IV. 471. 

Russell XCV1I. Doondiawah. 

Coius Catos, Buchanan Ham. 90, 369, 

PI. 38, fig. 30. 

Mesoprion miiniaculatus, Quoy and Gaim. 

Zool. ilc Freyc. 304, PI. 5. fig. 3. 

Mesoprion uuiniaculatus, Cuv. R. A. If. 

l-43,<*>- 

Mesoprion jolinii, Cuv. and Val. IT. 443. 

Mesoprion uuiniaculatus, Cuv. and Val. 

11 . 4 * 1 . 

Mesoprion unimaculatus, Richardson: 

Report 1845, 229. 

Mesoprion iiniuiaeulatus, Bleeker : Vcrh. 

Bat. Gen. XX 11 . 4, 20, 42. 

Head above and back greyish green, operates 
silvery with golden edges; sides silvery with nu¬ 
merous longitudinal blackish lines, produced by 
a central spot or line on each scale; beneath the 
middle of the base of the dorsal rays a large 
black spot, in front of which, in some, two or 
three blackish vertical bands, terminating a little 
below the lateral line ; abdomen yellowish white 
or silvery ; Jins reddish yellow ; upper margin 
of the membrane of the dorsal spines blackish ; 
of that of the rays and posterior margin of the 
caudal Jin pale carmine. Iris pale golden. D 
10/14, C 17 5-, A 3/8, V 1/5, P. 16 or 17, Br. 
Vll. Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Indian Ocean, Bay of 
Bengal, Gaugctic estuaries, island of Lantao 
(Canton River), China Seas, Celebes, Amboina, 
Batavia, Tagal, Samarag, Surubaya, Pasuruan. 
Total length : 10 inch. The intensity of the 
black lateral spot and lines differs individually, 
and such as habitually live in brackish muddy 
water, have a general blackish hue, and two or 
three vertical blackish bands in front of the con¬ 
stant lateral spot. Such was the individual first 
described by Bloch as Anthias johnii, which de¬ 
nomination therefore takes precedence. M:Jd. 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, indeed, question the 
specific difference between the latter, and Meso¬ 
prion unimaculatus, and pomt‘ out the identity 
of Coius catus, Buch. Ham. and the present 
species. The first ventral ray is elongated, but 
it is frequently mutilated. In some, not in all 
individuals, the margin of the preopercle is so 
deeply indented, and the tuberosity of the in- 
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teropevclc so conspicuous, that they might be 
considered species of Gtnyoroge,, and as such 
they were considered by Kuld. On each side of 
the throat appear three small oval fossets as in 
G. notata. At Finang this species is numerous 
at all seasons. It is insipid ; tire natives how¬ 
ever dry if". 

(3G31) Mesoprion rangns, Cuv and A r al. 

SvN. Russell XCIV. Kangoo. 

Mesoprion rangns, Cuv. and Val. II. JSI. 

Mesoprion ranges, Cuv. R.A. II. 1ft, , ® ) . 

Head, body and fins cherry or indian-red, 
lighter on the sides and abdomen ; the hitler in 
some reddish white. iris silvery carmine. 

1'««>///.—Head and back purple; cheeks and 
sides pale indian-rwl; abdomen reddish white. 
|) 10/13, U or 15, C I 7i|, A 3/8, V 1/5,1* 10, 
Hr. VII. inhabits Sea of Pino tig, Singapore, 
Malayan Peninsula, Java, Coromandel. Total 
length : 1 foot 8 inches. In the upper jaw ap¬ 
pear on each side of the muzzle two canines, of 
which the posterior are very large, slightly curv¬ 
ed ; oil each side of the lower jaw arc four 
similar, conical and equidistant. In the adult 
of this as in other species, the teeth of the mar¬ 
gin of t he preoperclc become worn and indistinct. 
The very large, scaleless, suhrhouihic infraorbital 
bone, affords a distinguishing character. Ac¬ 
cording to Russell this l'tsli is not much esteem¬ 
ed. At I’iuang and Singapore, where, single in¬ 
dividuals occur at all seasons, it. is of excellent 
flavour, and considered a great acquisition to 
the table. At Malacca it is plentiful, and in 
our settlements in the Straits it. is known under 
the denomination of the “red rock-cod.” 

(3632) Mesoprion annularis , Cuv. ami Val. 

Svn. Mesoprion anularis, Cuv. and Val. II. 

4S4, in. m. 

Diacope annularis, Riippcll : Allas, 74. 

Diacope annularis, Riippcll, Neue AVirli. 

Fisclie. 91. 

Quoy et Gaiinard, Astrol: FI. 5, fig. 4. 

Mesoprion annularis, Richardson : Rep. 

1845, 229. 

Mesoprion annularis, Blocker: A'erh. 
Bat. Gen. XXII., 4, 22, 47. 

Head above and back brown with crimson hue, 
paler on the cheeks and sides; abdomen silvery 
rose-coloured ; in trout of the root of the caudal 
fin, on each side, a large round black spot: both 
joined on the back, and both with a broad white 
margin, except on the back; dorsal spines crim¬ 
son : the lower half of the rest of the dorsal fin 
reddish brown, the upper half crimson; the an¬ 
terior half of the caudal fin reddish brown ; pos¬ 
terior half pale crimson ; the upper half of the 
anal silvery reddish brown, the rest black; pec¬ 
torals pale rose-coloured, iris golden with crim¬ 
son hue. Yount/. —Colours generally paler and 
the black marks less distinct. D 11/13 or 14, 
^ 17 $» ^ 3/9, V 1/5, P 16 or 17, Br. VII. 
inhabits Sea of Pinang , Singapore, Malayan Pe¬ 


ninsula, Indian Ocean, Massaua (Red Sea), Coy- 
Ion, China Seas, Batavia, Bantam, Chcribon; Sa- 
marang, Surulmya, Fasuruan, 'Fatjitan, Celebes. 
Total length: 7 inches. The brown oblique lines of 
the body, described by M.M. Cuvier and Valen¬ 
ciennes, do not. exist during life, but appear after 
death, as the original colours fade. The ascend¬ 
ing margin of the preopcrcle is very minutely 
toothed, but the lower part is very strongly so ; 
the latter is arched, but there is scarcely any 
notch where it joins the ascending straight part. 
This specie's is distinguished by the beauty of its 
colours no less than by the symmetry of its forms. 
It feeds upon eruslucea. A few occur at times 
at Finang. 

(3633) Mesoprion genilrra , (Rloch-Schneidcr.) 

Syn. Alplicstes sambrn, and gembra, Bloch- 
belmcider. page. 236 l’l. 51, iig. 2. 

Mesoprion gembra, Cuv. and Val. IT. 
485. 

Mesoprion gembra, R. A. 11. 144, 

Upper part of the head and the back blackish 
brown : cheeks and sides silvery brownish grey ; 
abdomen whitish : from occiput, to the tail nume¬ 
rous (from 10 to 15) vertical brownish black 
bands, terminating near abdomen, with inter¬ 
vals narrower than the hands themselves ; apical 
part of dorsal spines and margin of their mem¬ 
brane pale crimson ; the membrane with a trans¬ 
versal series of brownish spots ; upper third of 
the rest of the dorsal fin pale blackish, central 
third whitish, basal pale yellowish brown ; ante¬ 
rior third of the caudal fin pale yellowish brown, 
central whit ish, posterior blackish ; lower third 
of anal blackish, the. rest successively as the cau¬ 
dal ; pectorals and vent,nils whitish, the lower 
half of the two anterior ventral rays, and their 
connecting membrane pale crimson, a large 
brownish central spot between the 2d, 3d and 
1th ventral ray. Iris pale golden, blackish near 
the orbit. Young ,—Ground colour and black 
bands less distinct; between the dorsal rays some 
irregular series of brownish dots ; posterior half 
of ventral fins blackish ; no crimson on this nor 
the dorsal fin. I) 10/13 or 14, C 17”, A 3/8, 
V 1/5 Y 17, Br. Mb Inhabits llicnlels of 
Pinang , Tranquebar, according to Bloch. To¬ 
tal length ; 5 *- inch. The anterior ventral ray 
is elongated, bristle-likc. In the peculiar dis¬ 
tribution ot colours this species much resembles 
a Datuia from the estuaries of the Ganges de¬ 
scribed and figured by Buchanan Hamilton as 
Coim polola, (pp. 25, 270, FI. 38, fig. 31.) 
Referred by M.M. Tcmminck and Schlegel as 
a second species of their genus Anoplus. This 
latter name however is inadmissible, as it has 
been preoccupied by Anoplus, Schonherr, 1826, 
( Ooleopt .) From Coius polita the present differs 
not only in the number of its branchiostcgous 
and fin-ravs, but also by its more elongated form. 
But two individuals were at different times ob- 
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served at Pinang: both were taken in rivulets, 
whieli however communicate with the sea. 

(3634) iiesoprion caroui, Guv. and Val 

Syh. Mcsoprion caroui, Cuv. and Val. II. 489. 

Russell OXXV. Karooi. 

Head above and back reddish brown ; cheeks 
and sides silvery brownish yellow; abdomen 
white; lietwccn the back and the lateral line a 
number of more or less distinct oblique brownish 
lines: from the posterior margin of the orbit a 
reddish light brown band to the tail; from the 
operele four undulating reddish lines, converging 
towards the tail; tins brownish yellow. Iris brown¬ 
ish golden. 1) 11/12,0 173, A 3/8 orb, V 1/5, 
P 16, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Biuauy, Madras, 
Vizagapatam. Total length, 4£ inch. Russell 
counted 9 anal rays: a single individual observed 
at Pinang had but 8. The margin of the preoper- 
cle is finely toothed, except at the angle where 
the teeth are stronger. 

Genus NAN DUS, Cuv. and Val. 1831. 
Mouth very protractile, with velvety teeth in 
both jaws, on the palate and vomer ; margin of 
preoperele and iuteropercle finely toothed ; spine 
of operele very minute. 

(3635) Nandm marmoralus, Guv. and Val. 

Svn. Coius nandits, Buchan. Ham. 96, 3/0, 
PI. 30, Fig. 32- 

Nandus marmoratus, Cuv. and Val. VII, 
482, PI. 207. 

( Tern .) Bedula hamiltonii, Gray, 111. Iml Zool. 
II. PI. 88, Fig. 3- 

Bedula nebulosus, Gray, Ibid. Fig. 2. 

Coius nandus, McClelland, Calc. Jour. 
Nat. Hist. II. 574. 

Head and body silvery or golden greenish 
olive, lighter on the sides ; cheeks and abdomen 
silvery with rose-coloured or orange reflection ; 
on the head and body large dark olive patches, 
edged with black dots, in some disposed like 
irregular vertical bauds; on the cheeks two or 
three such, radiating from the orbit ; in most a 
greenish black oval spot on the middle of the 
side of the tail ; spines and tin-membranes 
transparent, minutely dotted with black, marbled 
with pale brownish lake and greenish olive ; 
pectoral rays pale greenish olive, minutely dotted 
with black; rest of the rays pale brownish red 
with transversal greenish black bars. 1 ris gol¬ 
den greenish olive, minutely dotted with black, 
with a narrow golden circle round the pupil; 
upper orbital margin black. 1) 13/12, G 12 
A 3/7, V 1 /5, P 16, Hr. VI. ltarelv : 1) 12/13 
or 13/11 or 14/12, C 17 or 1S|, A 3/8 or 9, P 
17 or 18. Inhabits Fresh water Malayan 
Peninsula, Bengal (in ponds), Sutlej, Clienaub 
(at llamnuggur). Total length, 6 inch. The 
length of the head is about £ of the total; the 
vertical diameter at occiput is 1|- of the length. 
The eye nearly borders the profile, the diameter 
is in the young 4|, in the adult { of the length 
of the head; the distance from the muzzle is H 


diameter from the flat membranous point of 
the operele 2 £ diameter. The openiugs of the 
nostrils are situated closely in front of the orbit. 
Between the mitre of the supraorbital margin 
and the muzzle appear three distant fossae ; on 
the infraorbital bone two or throe ; beneath the 
symphysis of the lower jaw two pores, and behind 
tiiein on each branch of the jaw two fossae. The 
teeth are minute inwardly pointing, like those of 
a card ; in the intermaxillaris- they are placed 
3 to 4 deep, but they become more crowded 
beneath the symphysis, where those of the 
innermost series are a little, yet perceptibly, 
longer than the rest. Such is also the ease 
with those of the symphysis of the lower jaw, 
but on the branches they are placed in a single 
series, and are somewhat distant from each other. 
'I'lie vomer is raised into an acute angular crest, 
surmounted by a series of minute pointed teeth ; 
the palatal, pharyngeal and those at the root 
of the flattened membranous tongue, are very 
minute velvety. The greatest vertical depth of 
the body, at the seventh dorsal spine, is of the 
length of the head. The lateral line consists of 
a series of minute tubes, bifid at each extremity ; 
it follows on the upper fourth of the side the 
arch of the back towards the termination of the 
dorsal, where it is suddenly interrupted, but it 
reappears lower down, and proceeds straight in 
the middle of t he tail to the caudal. This fish 
is as numerous in the Malayan Peninsula as in 
Bengal. It is of voracious habits, preying upon 
small Cyprtonidtp, and, as observed by Buchanan, 
is very tenacious of life. The longitudinal mark 
of the, scales, described and figured by Buchanan, 
does not, exist, in the living fish, but appears after 
death. Buchanan Hamilton has correctly de¬ 
scribed the teeth : “ intermixed with these, in 
each jaw, are several sharp teeth of a larger size.” 
Such is the ease in Bengal and Malayan speci¬ 
mens. Those examined by M.M. Guvier and 
Valenciennes appear to have been defective in 
this character, and they therefore express some 
doubt about the identity of the species. As yet, 
however, no other species of Nandus has been 
discovered. They have corrected the error of 
Buchanan in counting seven, instead of six bran- 
chiostegous rays. The figure of Bedula nebnlosa, 
III. Ind. Zool. appears to be intended to repre¬ 
sent. the present species, but whether the defect 
is attributable to the original specimen, or to the 
copyist, is impossible to ascertain. The figure 
of Bedula hamiltonii, is inferior to that of Bu¬ 
chanan Hamilton, and the colours are those erf a 
specimen preserved in spirits of wine. 

Genus THERAPON, Cuv. and Val. 1829. 
Preoperele toothed, operele terminating in a 
strong spine; dorsal fin deeply emarginiited be¬ 
tween the spinous and soft part; the Asternal 
series of teeth stronger than the rest, conical; 
teeth of the vomer apt to fall out; airvessel di¬ 
vided l>v a stricture in two compartments. 
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(3636) Therapon trivittatus, (Buchanan Haul.) 

Syk. Russell CXXVI. Keclpufco. 

Coins trivittatus, Buchan. Ham. 92, 370. 
Therapon puta, Cuv. and Val. III. 131, 
and 111, (“un therapon, le trivitat- 

1 Iron Pterapon trivittatus. Grey : 111. Ind. 7.ool. 
f II. PI. 38, Fig. L 

Pterapon trivittatus, (Syn. Therapon the- 
raps) Richardson's Report, 1 S45, 23S. 
Pterapon puta, Blcekcr: Verb. Ralav. 
Gen. XXil. 23, 50. 

Head above and back pale, greyish green, sides 
silverv, abdomen white; from the lirst. dorsal 
rav to the middle of the base of the soft part a 
brownish or black slightly downward arched 
band; a second from the nape of the neck tow¬ 
ards the root of the upper margin of t he caudal 
tin ; a third, paler, from the opercle to the centre 
of the caudal ; fiu-membralies white, upper half 
of the membrane between the six anterior dorsal 
spines, ami in some between the ninth and tenth, 
black ; the upper margin of the soft dorsal with 
one or two black spots ; caudal with a central 
homoutal blackish band, above and below which 
two, more or less distinct, oblique black bands ; 
posterior half of anal, and anterior half of ventral 
tins pale ochre, iris golden ; pupil broad lanceo¬ 
late with the apex forward. J> 11/1 <*, C 17:}, 
A 3 8, V J/5. I* 13, Hr. VI- Inhabits Sea vf 
Pirning, Sinyapore , Malayan Peninsula, Bay of 
Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges, Batavia, 't otal 
length, 6 inch. This species is well irtarked by 
tjjrec or four teeth at the angle of the preopercle, 
conspicuously larger than the rest. Buchanan 
Hamilton describes Coins trivitiatux (l. e. 93), as 
having “ the four lower tootldets” (of the preo¬ 
percle) “ larger than the others.” in his dupli¬ 
cate series of drawings is a correct representation 
ot this species, marked in his handwriting as 
“ Hulocentrm Kail-ay a." Buchanan’s drawing 
is evidently the original of the figure in llard- 
w icke’s Illustrations named Pterapon tririltalns. 
lu the copy however, the distinguishing elmrae- 
ter is not represented, nor is Buchauati’s name 
nliixed to the specific. The incorrectness of the 
copy has caused Sir John Richardson to consider 
it as intended to represent Therapon theraps, 
Cuv. and Val., and he consequently placed, as 
a synonym ot the latter, Pterapon trivittatus, 
“ Gray, an entirely distiuct species, first tie- 
scribed by Buchanan Hamilton (Richardson: 
Report 1845, 238.) M. M. Cuvier and Yalen- 
i: Hennes count 12/10 or 10 — 1/10 in the dorsal, 

1 an< ^ 3/9 bi tbe ventral fins. In colours the 
' . vou, M5 resemble the adult, but the distinctness of 
the lateral bands varies individually in all ages, 
and iu some they are greenish, instead of black. 
1 he young have velvety teeth on the vomer, but 
they disappear with age. In the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca the species is numerous at all seasons. 
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(3637) Therapon obscurus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Therapon obscurus, Cuv. and Val. III. 

135. 

Therapon obscurus, Bleaker; Verh.Batav. 

Gen. XXIL 23, 61. 

Pale blackish or bluish silvery, with two broad 
longitudinal white bands on the sides ; abdomen 
white ; dorsal and caudal fins coloured like T. 
trivittatus, lower half of the anal and ventral fins 
blackish; body and fins minutely dotted with 
black. Iris pale golden, black towards the orbit. 
Young* —Of a general darker colour than the 
adult. I) 12/10 or 11, C 17$, A 3/8, V 1/5, 
P 13 or 14, llr. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinany, 
Indian Ocean, Batavia. Total length, 4 § inch. 
This species may readily be distinguished lrom 
t lie preceding by its shorter, broader shape, by 
the uniformly toothed preopercle, and the smaller 
spine of the opercle. From Therapon sqmlidus , 
Cuv. and Val. it differs iu having but 7 coecopy- 
loric appendages. It is of rare occurrence at 
Pinang. In the young of this species «3 well as 
of T. trivittatus , the suprascapular and humeral 
bones are not creuulated, but they become so iu 
the adult. 

Genus SITJ.AGO, Cuvier, 1817. Head elon¬ 
gated, slightly pointed; mouth small; velvety 
teeth in the jaws and in front of vomer; opercle 
terminating In a small point; six brauchiostegous 
rays; two contiguous dorsal fins, of which the 
anterior with thin spines, the posterior is long 
and little elevated. 

(3638) Sil/ayo Malabarica, (Bloch.Schneider.) 

Syn. Sciicna malabarica, Bl. Selin. PI. 19. 

Russell CX11I. Soring. 

Sillago malabarica, Cuv. R. A. II. 149. 

Sillago acuta. Guv. and Val.III. 400. 

Sillago actua, Bleeker : Verh. Batav. 

Gen. XXII. 25, 61, 4. 

“ Ikau Ubi” of the Malays of Pinang. 

Head above pale reddish purple ; cheeks pale 
orange ; opereles bluish silvery : back pale green¬ 
ish ; sides pale reddish silvery, with a silvery 
longitudinal band beneath the lateral line ; abdo¬ 
men mother-of-pearl ; membrane of dorsal tins 
with some minute oblique black lines, particular¬ 
ly near the anterior margin of the spines and 
rays, where they in some form faint blackish ver¬ 
tical lines ; the rest of the fins whitish or pale 
yellowish. Iris pale golden. I) 10 or 11—1/21, 
C 17*^, A1/23, V 1/5, P 15, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinany , Malayan Peninsula, Singapore , 
Bay of Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges, Macao. 
Bantem, Batavia, Tjilatijap, Sarnarang, Surabaya, 
Passuruau, Bangkallang, Makassar, Celebes, 
Sumbawa. Total length, 1 foot. The length 
given of the present species is the greatest ob¬ 
served, but M. Leschenault has seen single 
individuals upwards of three feet. Although 
this species occurs at Pinang in numbers at all 
seasons, it is never very plentiful. 
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(3639) Sillago domino, Cuv. and Val. which opercie is on a level with the four spines 
is Very numerous at Pondicherry, Madras, and o( the preoperele. In front of the auterior 
indeed as far north as the mouths of the Ganges, of the latter is a small Inroad triangular spine, 
appears to be unknown at Pinang and Singapore. Between and beneath the angles of the lower 

Genus URANOSCOPUS, Grdnov. 1751. jaw appear on each side three forward point- 
Head large, depressed, rough ; eyes and mouth ed spines, of which the superior, the longest, 
vertical; : tower part of preoperele crenate ; is directeil obliquely downward,' 1 and touches 
shoulder with a strong spine>; branchiostegous the opposite one; the other two pairs are vertical, 
rays six ; dorsal fins two, or both united into the posterior being tbe shorter. The scapular 
one ; vent central. spines are small, but distinct; the humeral spine 

(3640) Urwnoscopnx cagnatm. Cantor. Head is very strong, triangular and longitudinally fur- 
above atnl back pale brownish green, cheeks, sides rowed like a bayonet; its length is little less than 
and abdomen silvery, minutely dotted with black ; i of the pectoral fin, or equal the upper margin 
jaws blackish ; anterior dorsal fin black, near of the opercie. The length of the pectorals 
the base clouded Whitish ; posterior dorsal whit- equals | of the total; the inferior eight rays are 
ish, minutely dotted with black between the thicker than the rest, 'flic ventrals are lessthau 
branches, and along the upper half of the rays ; * of the total. The anterior dorsal is triangular, 
caudal bright gamboge ; the membrane between its height less than | of the vertical diameter of 
the branched part of the rays white, and along the body, which is contained about 4| times in 
the branches minutely dotted with black; anal the total length. The posterior dorsal cornmen- 
anrl ventral fins white ; pectorals white, minute cos with a short, thin spine, which so closely re¬ 
ly dotted with black, the apex of each ray sear- dines towards the back, that it easily may escape 
let. Iris pale golden green, blackish towards observation; the first three rays are undivided, 
the orbit; pupil vei v minute, like a brilliant gradually increasing in length ; the fourth is the 
black point. I) 3— i/15, 0 12|, A 14, V 1/5, longest, about | of the vertical diameter of the 
P 18, Br. VI. Inhabits Sra of Pinang. Total body; the fifth and sixth are shorter; the rest 
length, SI’inch. Except in colours and in the nearly equal about | of the length of the fourth 
number of fin-rays, this species so closely resent- ray. 'The rays of the anal fin are somewhat short- 
bles l/rmoscopus waiter, Linne, that it will be er, but not thicker than those of the posterior 
sufficient, to point out the diHerene.es. The eyes dorsal The precise shape of the fin could not 
are vertical, and the very small circular pupils he ascertained, as it happened to be somewhat 
are directed upwards, but the level of the orbit mutilated in the only individual observed. Tbe 
is somewhat sloping, the outer margin being naked space behind the posterior dorsal and that 
lower than the inner ; the orbit itself is oval, behind the anal, is a little more than of the 
its greatest diameter, equalling the distance be- total length ; the caudal is about . The space on 
tvveen the eyes across the vertex, is oblique the back between the lateral lines is covered with 
slightly diverging forward from the medial line scales like thosp of the rest of the back, sides, and 
of tim vertex. The lengt h of the head from the the posterior half of the abdomen ; the anterior 
lower jaw to the nape of the neck slightly ex- half of the latter and the chest are apparently 
ceeds of the total, but measured to the apex of naked. Of the Asiatic species, described by M. 
the opercie it slightly exceeds J of the total M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, the present nearest 
length. The anterior process of the infraorbital approaches U. m armor atns, which differs in co¬ 
bone covering the maxillary, terminates in an lours, in the smaller humeral spine, in having 
obliquely downward pointed spine, which is rug- five preopereulnr teeth, the space between the 
ged or shagreened like the rest of the covering lateral lines naked, and the skull is shagreeued 
of the head. The lips have a series of close but on the posterior part only. The capacious, 
fleshy papillae. The upper maxillary teeth are leathery stomach contained remains of mhuttr « 
in two series, of Which the outer is the more mi- Crustacea and mud; its length (4| inch.) * little 
nute, those in the centre of the inner series are less than } of the total; that of the .iitestiuul 
stronger than' the rest; the lower jaw has on cannal 4| inch. There wwe eight csecopyloric 
each side four or five l(jng, distant, recurvqd appendages. ThfgJril-bladder excessively large, 
teeth off the symphysis they are closer, ;'n two enfftgwtfd, .Voftfe shaped, in length nearly equall- 
series, of which the inner contains the longer ing the stomach, transparent pale greenish. The 
teeth. The four spines of the lower margin of fishermen of Pinang asserted this species to be of 
the preoperele age placed by a central, .interval in very rare occurrence and to grow but little larger, 
two pairs : an anterior,-und'a posterior* Of the Genus SPHYRjENA, Artedi. 1738. Body 
four indentations or shallow depressions of the elongated with two separated dorsal fins, head 
ascending margin, the uppermost is the small- oblong, with the lower jaw projecting in a 
est. The lower part of tne posterior margin of point beyond the upper; some of the teeth large, 
the Opercie has a finely - toothed appearance/ pointed, trenchant; preoperele not toothed ; 
produced by some oblique ridges terminating operde without spines; branchial rays seven; 
there. The strong vertical spine of tbe sub- ceecopyleric appendages numerous. 
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(3641) Sphyrana jdlo, Cuv. and Val. 

Sin. Russell CLXXIV. Jellow. 

Spbyrmna jello, Cuv. mid Val. III. p. 349 

Splivnena jello. Belanger, Voy. Zool.,p 
340, PI. I, Fig. 1. 

Spliyraena jello, Ruppell, N. W. Fische, 
p. 98. 

? Spliyraena jello, Bleekcr: Verb Batav. 
Den. XXII. 24, 56, 4. 

Head above and back dark greyish green 
forming on the upper part of the sides a festooned 
band, intersecting the lateral line; cheeks and 
sides pale silveiy, abdomen white ; ventral fins 
whitish, the other fins pale yellowish; dorsals, 
caudal and pectorals minutely dotted with black 
near the margins. Iris pale golden, blackish 
near the orbit. D 5—1/9, C 17f, A 1/8 or 9, 
V 1/5,1* 13 or 14, Hr. VII. Inhabits Sea oj 
Pinang , Singapore, Bay of Bengal, Red Sea. 
Total length, 1 foot 6 inch. The length of the 
head is 3 \ of the total, taken from the symphy¬ 
sis of the lower jaw to the centre of a vertical 
line cutting the lobes of the caudal; but taken 
from the symphysis to the centre of the caudal 
itself, the head is 3 J- of the total. The horizontal 
diameter of the oval eye is of the length of tin- 
head. The opercle terminates in two small, flat, 
membranous points. At Pinang a few at the 
time occur at all seasons. The length given is 
the common, but according to Russell an indivi 
dual of 4 feet has been observed. In one ex¬ 
amined the stomach contained remains of Tri - 
c/tiurus. The air vessel is long, cylindrical. 

(3642) Sphyrana obiusala , Cuv. and Val. 

Syn 


? Spliyraena chinensis, Laccpede, PI. 10, 

Fig- 2. 

Spliyraena obtusata, Cuv, aud Val. 111. 

a 5°. 

?Spliyraena obtu°at.a, Bleekcr: Verb. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 24, 56, 4 

Head above and back dark greyish green, 
paler on the upper part of the sides, and cloud¬ 
ed beneath the lateral line, cheeks and the rest of 
the sides pale silvery ; abdomen white ; pectorals 
aud ventrals whitish, the other fins and the iris like 
S- jello. D 5—1/9, C 17^, A 1/9, V 1/5, P 13, 
Br. VII. Iuhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Port 
Jackson, Isle of Frauee, Malabar, Pondicherry, 
Batavia, Surabaya. Total length : 2 feet 6 inch 
The length of the head from the symphysis to 
the centre of the posterior caudal margin is about 
» of the total leugh. The horizontal diameter of 
;he oval eye is 4 of the length of the head : the eye 
xmsequently appears comparatively larger than 
n S. jello. The opercle terminates in a single 
lat, membranous point; the preoperele is not 
"winded, but almost rectangular: the sympysis 
1 the lower jaw is obtuse, and less prominent 
^ 8. jello. There jfflfobjj&^hree longer teeth 

.the second, third an •• its momhWfront on each 
ado of the palatals -, Voval. It ocM uniformly 
ihe ventral finsVerminatrng% tcd opposite 
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the anterior dorsal, at Uto term^tioii of, the pec¬ 
torals, but,in front ofTheiinterior dorsal opposite 
the posterior half of the pectorals- The caudal 
fin is less deeply deft then in S. jello. At. 
Pinang a lew individuals ocour at all seasons. 

Genus, POLYNEMUS, Grown. 1754. 
tanemus, Arledi.) Mead compressed; covered 
with scales; muzzle obtuse* prominent; bran¬ 
ch iostego us rays 7 ; pectoral fins with distinct 
appendages. 

(3643) Polynemus Tetradactylus , Shaw. 

Syn. ? Trig!a nsintica, Litm6, Syst. 1345. 
Russell CLXXXlii. Maga Jellee. 
Polyuenjus tctiadactylus, Shaw, V, 155. 
Polyuemus teria, Buchan, Ham. 224,331. 
Polyuemus tetradactylus, Cuy. and, Val, 

1II* «L5. 

(Icon.) Polynemus teria, Gray: Ill. Ind. Zool. I, 
PI. 92, Fig. 2. 

Polynemus salliah, Cantor: Jonrn. Royal 
As. See. V. 166. 

Polynemus quadrifilia. Cantor: 1. c. 
Polynemus tetradactylus, Swainsou: Nat. 

llist. Fish. II. 234. 

Polynemus tetradactylus, McClelland: 

Journ. As. Soc. VIII. 

Polynemus tetradactylus, Royle: On Is¬ 
inglass, 25 26. 

Polynemus tetradactylus. Penny Cyclop. 
Vol. XVIII. p. 360 Note. * 

Polyuemus tetradactylus, Richardson, Re¬ 
port 1S45 218. 

Polynemus tetradactylus, Bleeker: Verb. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 24 57. 

Ikan balangau, ‘ Siuanghi,’ or * Salanghi’ 
of the Malays. 

Head silvery; back and sides silvery green» 
the latt er beneath the lateral line, silvery ; abdo¬ 
men white; pectoral, ventral and anal fins gam¬ 
boge or pale orange; dorsals and caudal greyish 
minutely dotted with black, their # margins broad 
blackish ; filaments white ; iris silvery, metallic 
green at the upper part of the orbit. D 8 or 9— 
1/14 or 15, C 171, A 3 or 4/15 or 16, V 1/5, 

P 17, Filaments 4, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Lancuvy, 
Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries; Australia, 
China, Bantam, Batavia, Tjilatjap, Samaraug, 
Surabaya, Bangkallang. Total length: 4 feet. 

It is highly valued as an article of food, its 
flavour being compared with that of salmon. In 
the Straits of Malacca single individuals occur at 
all seasons, but it is there not so numerous as it is 
in the Bay of Bengal, and the Gangetic estuaries 
nor of such gigantic dimensions as Buchanan 
Hamilton describes it to attain in the latter loca¬ 
lity. Some individuals, which in 1837, were 


;e 
was 


observed in the Bay of Bengal, and ___ 
fishermen denominated Salliah or Soccoly 
induced to consider as belonging to a distinct, 
although closeljr allied species, (2*. Salliah) as 
they all agreed in presenting onedorsal, and two 
anal-spines more than were attributed to P. 
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tetradactylus. The following is 4he number of 
fin-rays given by the different describers: 

Russell : D 8-1/14, C 22 P A 1/16. V 1 /5 P 17. 

Bnehrnm ? D 8—1/14, C 15+, A 2/16, V 1/5 P IT. 

Cut>. and Fal. : D 8—1/15, C 17, A 1/16, V l/5 P17. 

The first anal spine is very minute, and as well 

as the succeeding one or two almost hid by 
scales, particularly in larger individuals. Al¬ 
though the figure of this species in Buchanan 
Hamilton’s duplicate drawings represents the 
anal fin with four spines and fifteen rays, his 
description gives but 2/15. The length of the 
filaments is liable to individual variation, and 
in the adult they are comparatively shorter 
than in the young. Normally the two posterior 
are the longest, equalling the length of the head ; 
the first is but ■§■ of tlie fourth. The ascending 
margin of the preopercle is very finely toothed, 
but the lowest tooth is conspicuously larger 
than the. rest. The lateral line is nearly 
straight from its posterior half. From the base 
of the caudal it continues sloping a little down¬ 
wards on the lower half of the fin, and di¬ 
vides in two or three horizontal, branches, which 
reach the margin of the fin. A litile behind the place 
where the cystic and hepatic ducts jointly enter 
the duodenum, the latter sends forth three bran¬ 
ches which again terminate in innumerable e<c- 
^jopyloric appendages. This species, as first ob¬ 
served by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, has 
no air vessel. 

(3644) Polynemus plebeius, Broussonnet. 

Syn. Folynemus plebcius, Emoi, Broussonnet: 
Fasc. I. PI. 7. 

Folynemus plebeius, Linne, Syst. 1401. 

Bynni, Bruce, Appendix. 

Folynemus plebeius, Bloch. 

Polynemus iincatus, Laccpede V. 409, 
PI. 13, Fig. 2. 

Polynemus plebeius, Shaw, V. 150, FI. 
125, Bynni Carp. 

Folynemus niloticus, Shaw, Ibid, 151. 

Polynemus commcrsonii, Shaw. Ibid, 15G. 

Folynemus plebeius, Cuv. and Vol. Ill, 
r (380. Kxcl Sort. P. sele, Buchan.) 

Folynemus plebeius, Teiriminck and 
Schlegal: Fauna, Jap. Fisc, 29, FI. 
XI. Fig. 1. .. 

Folynemus plebeius, McClelland, Cal. 
Journ. of Nat. Hist. Vol. 111. p. 185, 
(Keel, Sg». P. sele and the accomp. Pl. 
VI. P.sele.) 

Folynemus plebeius, Richardson: Re¬ 
port 1845, 219, (Excl. Si/u. P. sele.) 

Polynemus plebeius, Bleeker, Verh. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 25, 58. (Exel. 
Syn. P. sele.) 

Head above and baclc greenish grey, or pale 
blu&sir silvery; sides pale silvery; abdomen 
white; fins whitish grey, minutely dotted with 
black; dorsals, caudal and ipectorals with pale 
blackish margins. Iris silvery, metallic green at 
the upper part of the orbit. Filaments white. D 
8—1/13 or 14, A 3/12 or 13, V 1/5, 


F 13 or 14, Filaments 5, Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Otaheiti, Isle of Tanna, Isle of 
France, Coast and estuaries bf Coromandel, Japan, 
Polynesia, Batavia, SainarAng, Surabaya, Sam- 
pang, Madura. Total length, 1 foot: The length 
of the head is | of that of the body, measured 
from the muzzle to the centre of the caudal mar¬ 
gin ; but in the length taken from the muzzle to 
the centre of a vertical line cutting the lobes of 
the caudal, that of the head is contained 4£ or 5 
times according to the individually varying lengt h 
of the caudal fin. The horizontal diameter of the 
eye is contained 3| times in the length of the 
head. The preopercle is more finely toothed 
than it is in P. Iradaciylns the lowest tooth is 
longer than the rest. 'The anterior dorsal fin 
commences opposite the posterior extremity 
of the opcrcle, the extent of the base be¬ 
ing * of the length of the third spine. The 
posterior dorsal commences a little in front 
of the anal, the extent of its base equalling the 
length of the third dorsal spine. The distance 
between the two fins exceeds by } the extent of 
the base of the anterior dorsal, while it is but 
little less than the extent of the base of posterior 
dorsal. The I wo or three posterior filaments are 
longer than the pectoral fin. The lateral line 
is nearly straight towards the root of the caudal, 
over which it. extends in a downward slightly 
oblique direction to a little beneath the cleft, 
'flic caudal fin is more or less deeply cleft: the 
upper lobe in some individuals is longer than 
the lower; both are pointed, but neither termi¬ 
nates in a filament. In a fresh state no longi¬ 
tudinal dark lines appear on the body, but in the 
young three or four of the scales of the lateral 
lino near its origin, are densely dotted with black, 
so as to appear like a blackish serrated spot. 
The individuals observed at Pinang differ fro n 
the description of P. plebeius by M. M. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes in having three or four pecto¬ 
ral rays less, anal three anal spines instead of two, 
but tlie first of the three is so short., and so bid 
by the scales, that. it. easily may escape observa¬ 
tion. In other external characters there is no 
difference, and they also agree in presenting a 
great number of coecopylorie appendages, and in 
having an elongated narrow air-vessel, without 
appendages. At Pinang this species is of rare 
occurrence, and of the few observed, the largest 
measured but one foot in length. Its value as a 
fish yielding isinglass requires to be ascertained 
in localities which it frequents, nnd where it 
attains its full size : 4 feet. 


(3645) Polynemus indietts, Shaw. 

Syn. Russell CLXXX1V. Maga Booshee. 
Folynemus iadicus, Shaw, V„,155. 
Folynemus sele, Buchanan, 226, 381. 
Folyiier 1 ' ' gus, Cuv. andVal, III. 
3Vchant; pro* 

pdAout spines^ Swainson, Nat. Hist, 
yappendages 


ftfiS 
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Polvncmus sele, McClelland, Journ. As. 

Sec. VoU V1IL p. 203, Plate. 
Polvncmus sele, Cantor, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

i*t.vn, 

Polynemus sele ) 

McClelland, (Cal. Jonrn. N. H. 
Polynemus ploteus, l Vol. II. p. 450. 

McClelland, J 

Polynemus plebeius, McClelland, s Vo1 - 
Polynemus sele, McClelland, / j**: JjR- 
Polynemus lineatus McClelland, t pi yi 
Polynemus gelatinosus, Model. ) 
Polynemus uronemus, Bleeker, Verb. 

Batay. Gen. XXII. 25, 58, 

Ikan Kurow of the Malays. 

Head above dark bluish, or greyish, lighter 
greyish on the sides ; abdomen white ; opcrcle 
bluish silvery with a blackish spot on the upper 
half ; the body everywhere more or less densely 
dotted with black ; pectorals black, the other tins 
greyish or bluish white, dotted with black, often 
so densely as to give the dorsals, ventrals, the 
anal and the caudal a blackish appearance ; t he 
filaments of the caudal lobes black ; the anterior 
half of the pectoral lilaments white, the posterior 
blackish. Iris silvery. D 8 1/13 or 14, C 

174, Ad/11 or 12, V 1/5, P 13 or 14, Fila¬ 
ments 5, Br, VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Singapore , Malagan Peninsula, Pondicherry, 
Madras, Vizagapatam, estuaries of the Gauges, 
Surabaya. Total length : 3 feet. The length 
of the head is contained about 3.\ times iu that of 
the body, measured from the muzzle to the centre 
of the caudal margin. The horizontal diameter of 
the eye is about. J> of the length of the head. The 
ascending margin of the preopercle is more strong¬ 
ly toothed than in P. plebeius, the lowest, tooth 
being the longest. The anterior dorsal com¬ 
mences behind the termination of the opcrcle, 
opposite the second half of tin* pectoral tin, the 
extent of its base being nearly ecpial to the 
length of the fourth spine. The posterior dorsal 
commences considerably in front of the anal, the 
extent of its base equalling the third dorsal spine. 
The distance between the two tins is nearly equal 
the base of the auterior dorsal. The two or three 
posterior or upper filaments are longer than the 
jiectoral fins. In the young they are compara¬ 
tively larger : one or two reaching to the anal fin. 
r lhe lobes of the caudal fin are uuequal, the 
lower l)eing, generally, but not always, the longer. 
r J he length of the caudal filaments is greater in 
the very young, in which the lower almost equals 
the length of the body. The lateral line proceeds 
nearly straight to the centre of the root of the 
caudal, from whence it is continued obliquely 
downwards over the lower lobe. The most strik¬ 
ing character by which this species at once may 
be distinguished from P. plebeius is the structure 
of the aii’ vessel, of which M.M. Cuvier and Val¬ 
enciennes observe i “ its membrane is silvery, 
thick, the general form oval. It occupies the whole 
length of the stomach, terminating behind in a 


very sharp point, which penetrates the thick 
of‘the tail over the first interspinal of the 
anal. It adheres to the third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh abdominal vertebrae. From both 
sides towards the vehtral surface, proceed twenty 
eight to thirty-five appendages, which, with the 
exception of the three last ones, have two roots, 
but terminate in a single sharp point. Above 
each of these, towards the dorsal surface, appear 
one or two others. All the appendages pene¬ 
trate the thick of the muscles, and are slightly 
directed towards the back of the fish.” (Hist. 
Nat. des Poiss. T. III. p. 285.) Also this spe¬ 
cies is distinguished by a very great number of 
coRCopylorie appendages, divided in two portions: 
one containing the longer and larger, adheres to 
the stomach, the other to the intestine. At Pin- 
aug single individuals occur at all seasons, but 
numbers are taken from June to August. The 
weight is commonly from 4 to 6 lb, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 20. The air-vessel of a good-sized fish 
when dried, and ready for the market in China, 
weighs upwards of 2 ounces, is considered very 
good isinglass, and fetches 25 to 30 Spanish 
Dollars per Pikul. The fish itself is valued as an 
article of food, although less so than P. tetradact- 
lus. As to the Synonymy of Polynemus indieus, 
it may be stated that IlnsseU, the first deseriberof 
this species, has also published the only correct 
figure, No. CLXXXIV. 11 is formula ofthe fin-rays 
is . J) 8—1/14, C 20, A, 3/13, V 1 /5, P 17. Shaw , 
quoting the description of Russell, named the 
species P. indieus , which denomination, however 
objectionable, claims priority. Buchanan Hamil¬ 
ton described this species as P. sele, which he ob¬ 
served strongly resembles the description of Rus¬ 
sell’s No. CLXXXIV. but lie strangely misunder¬ 
stood Russell's formula of the anal fin, so as to 
believe that it expressed “ two fins behind the 
vent.” and concluded that P. sele must be identi¬ 
cal with P. plebeius. As to the identity of P. 
sele, there can be no doubt, as there exists in the 
duplicate series of Buchanan’s drawings, a colour¬ 
ed figure, which although not quite correct, it is 
but justice to add, is far superior to the two co¬ 
pies of the drawing published by Mr. McClelland. 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, who could judge 
of P. sele but by the in part erroneous descrip¬ 
tion of Buchanan, admit on his authority its 
idenditv with P. sele, not however without ex¬ 
pressing a doubt. Mr. McClelland, in Journ. 
As. Soe. Vol. VIII. p, 203, published a descrip¬ 
tion of “Polynemus sele,” and a copy of the 
drawing iu Buchanan’s duplicate series. The fin- 
rays are given as follows: D 7—14. C 20 (?), A 
12 or 13, T 0, P. 13. The air vessel is described 
as “ a large spindle-shaped organ about half the 
length of the fish, thick in the middle and taper¬ 
ing towards the extremities, where it ends in front 
by two, and behind by a single tendenous cord ; 
similar small tendenous attachments, about twen¬ 
ty-two in number, connect it on either side to 
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the upper and lateral parts of the abdominal ca¬ 
vity.” The characteristic form of this organ was 
first observed by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
and a reference to their description of P. urone- 
vnu (P . indicus, Shaw) might have proved the 
identity of that and P. tele. Notwithstanding 
the distinctive character presented by the air ves¬ 
sel of this species, Mr. McClelland, in an editorial 
“ On the East Indian Isinglass,” (Cal. 'Journ. of 
Nat. Hist. Vol, III. p. 179) asserts, “ Pelynem.ua 
plebeius, P. lineatus and P. eele are names which 
have been proposed by different authors for the 
same species,” and suggests as a more appropri¬ 
ate name a new one of his own : P. gelatinosus. 
Mr. McClelland quotes a translation of the des¬ 
cription of Polynemte plebeius, by M.M. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes, in which it is distinctly ob¬ 
served, that this species “ lias a very large swim¬ 
ming bladder, thin, and without appendages.” 
Yet Mr. McClelland, by way of illustrating the 
description of this species without appendages to 
the air vessel, has republished a copy of Bucha¬ 
nan’s drawing of P. sele (l. c. FI. VI.), the air- 
vessel of which Mr. McClelland himself had pre¬ 
viously (Journ. As. Soc. Vol. VIII. t. e.) des¬ 
cribed as presenting on either side about “ twen¬ 
ty-two lendenous attachments Thus, in a pa¬ 
per avowedly written to call attention to the air- 
vessel (the isinglass) of one species, and to in¬ 
struct the reader how to distinguish this species 
from others, not only are two species confounded, j 
but the confusion is increased by publishing a 
description of a species, totally distinct from the 
one intended to be described, and by illustrating 
that description by means of a figure of another 
different species. 

(3646) Polynemus sextarius, Bloch, Schneider. 

Syn. Polynemus sextarius, Bl. Selin. IS, PI. 4. 

Polynemus sextarius, Cuv. and Val. ill. 

888 . 

Polynemus sextarius, Bleeker, Berb. Ba- 
tav. Gen- XXII. 59. 

Young. Head above and back yellowish green, 
lighter on the sides; abdomen pale silvery; 
opercle silvery with a blackish spot; another 
black spot, nearer the back, between the head and 
the anterior dorsal; fin-membranes greyish white, 
minutely dotted with black towards their free 
margins ; filaments white. Iris silvery, black to¬ 
wards the upper part. D 8—1/12, C 17|-§, A 
3/12, V 1/5, P '14, Filaments 6, Br. VII. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Tranquebar, Coro¬ 
mandel, Batavia. Total length: 4 inch. The 
length of the head is i of the total measured 
from the muzzle to the centre of the posterior 
caudal margin. The orbit is oval obliquely situ¬ 
ated : its greatest diameter, parallel to the upper 
jaw, is \ of the length of the head. The ascend¬ 
ing margin of the preoperdeis finely toothed, the 
lowest tooth longer than the rest. The length 
of the third dorsal spine, the longest, is little less 
than the greatest vertical diameter of the body;' 


the length of the second dorsal spine equals the 
extent of the base of the anterior dorsal fin. In 
height the fin itself slightly exceeds the posterior. 
The lateral line » nearly straight; from the root 
of the caudal it deviates a little downwards 
proceeding to the posterior margin of the lower 
lobe. The filament nearest the pectbral is a lit¬ 
tle longer than the rest, its length nearly equal¬ 
ling that of the head; the other five are nearly 
equal. A solitary individual occurred at Pinang 
in 1843. As observed by M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, the air-vessel is excessively small, 
pointed at both extremities, of the shape and 
size of a grain of oats. 

(3647) Polynemus hexanemus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Polynemus hexanemus, Cuv. and Val. 111. 

389. 

Polvnemus hexanemus, Bleeker: Verb. 

Batav. Gen. XXII. 25, 59. 

Head above and back yellowish green, abdo¬ 
men pale silvers'; fin-membranes pale yellow 
minutely dotted with black, particularly the pec¬ 
toral fins which have a black appearance; fila¬ 
ments white Iris silvery, dotted with black 
towards the upper orbital margin. 1) 8-*—1/12, 
C 17f, A 3/11, V 1/5, P 13, Filaments 6, Br. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Penang , Batavia, Saina- 
rang, Pasuruan. Total length : 4 inch. The 
length of the head is \ ot the total, measured 
from the muzzle to the centre of the posterior 
caudal margin. The orbit is oval, situated as in 
P. sextarius : its greatest diameter is contained 
3 J times in the length of the head, in conse¬ 
quence of which the eye appears comparatively 
smaller than in the preceding species. The as¬ 
cending margin of the preopercle is finely tootlv- 
ed, the lowest tooth being stronger than the rest. 
The first dorsal spine is minute and almost hid 
bv tbe scales. The length of the third and fourth 
dorsal spines, the longest, are but about $ of the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body'. The 
length of the second dorsal spine is a little less 
than the extent of the base of the anterior dorsal 
fm. In height the fin itself is somewhat less 
than the posterior, the reverse of which is the 
case in P. sextarius. At the root of the caudal 
fin the hitherto straight lateral line deviates a 
little downwards, and then again continues 
straight towards the centre of the margin. The 
scales of the body have a short raised line in the 
centre, producing series of continued lines paral¬ 
lel to the lateral. The second, third and fourth 
filaments from the pectoral fin, are the largest, 
greatly exceeding the length of the head, almost 
extending to the anal fin ; the rest are nearly 
equal, somewhat shorter. From the description 
of M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, founded up¬ 
on a drawing by M.M. Kuhl and Van Hasselt, 
the present principally differs in the comparative 
shortness of the 2d, 3d, and 4th pectoral fila¬ 
ments. Although not extending to the caudal 
fin, they are the longest, and thus retain the re- 
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lifts ve dimension*. A* these organs are liable to 
tfultvidaai nnatwmm aH tfae other speeies, there 
appears no reason to doubt the identity of the 
presertt and P- kexanevms. From P. xmtkone- 
Cwv. aad Val. tbepresent differs in the 
lineated scales, and hi the length of the caudal 
lobes, faem$ more than * of the total. A single 
individual was observed at Pinang in 1844. ' 

(8648) Polynemm keptadactylus, Cuv. & Val. 

Sin. Polvnemus heptadactylus, Cuv. and Val. 

III. 390. 

Polvnemus heptadactjlus, Bleeker: Verb. 

Batav. Gen. XX11. 25, 60. 

Head above and back yellowish green ; sides 
beneath the lateral line and abdomen pale sil¬ 
very ; fin-membranes pale yellow, minutely dot¬ 
ted* with black, particularly the pectoral fins 
which have a black appearance ; filaments white; 
the points of the four superior, nearest the pec¬ 
torals, bright yellow. Iris silvery, blackish to¬ 
wards the upper margin of the orbit. 1> 8 — 1/12, 
C 17*a, A 3/11, V 1/5, P 13, Filaments 7, Br. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Batavia, Cheri- 
bon, Samarang. Total length : 4J inches. In 
colours, general outline, and relative proportions 
this Species so greatly resembles P. hexanenms 
that no difference can be assigned, but the ad¬ 
ditional seventh filament. The straight lateral 
line deviates slightly downward at the root of the 
caudal; on the middle of the fin it divides in 
two parallel branches, which terminate in the 
centre of the posterior margin. The scales have 
a raised central line, forming series of cont inued 
lines, parallel to the lateral line. The two fila¬ 
ments nearest the pectoral fins and the seventh 
are equal, shorter than the other four which ex¬ 
tend to the anal fin. The ascending margin of 
the preoperele is toothed as in P. hexanenms. 
According to M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes 
the present in forms and colours so closely re¬ 
sembles the American species : P. plumieri, 
(Ijacep), P. virginicus , Linne ?— P. paradiseeus, 
Bloch.— Polydactylus plumieri , Lacep.— P. ame- 
ricanus , Cuv. and Val. that they can assign 
no distinguishing characters.—Nevertheless, the 
two are specifically distinct. The American 
species is described as having a large, thin air- 
vessel, without appendages, and numerous small 
cceca. P. heptadactylus has but four rather 
large coscopyloric appendages, and no air-vessel. 
At Pinang it is of very rare occurrence. Of 
three individuals observed, none exceeded the 
length given. 

GEN. MULLUS, Linne 1766. 

Sub. Gen.—HYPENEUS, Cuvier, 1829. :| 

Resembling Mullus, but with teeth in both 
jaws • some wltli vedvejty teeth on the palate and 
vomer ; opercle generally terminating in a sharp 
point. ’ . 

1. With velvety teeth in both jaw*, an the 
palate and tower. 


(3649) Hypeneus vittatus, (Forskal) Var. ? 
Mullus littatus, ForsLtl Fauna Arab. 31, No. 
28.— Mullus vittatus, Linne: Syst. 1341.— 
Laeepede, Ill.Pi. d4yFig^&.— barbatus, 
Bloch-Schneider, 7 9.—RusseR CLVIII. 'Bondi 
Gmlkinda.—Mullus bandi, Shaw IV. 636.— 
Mullus vittatus, Shaw IV. -filfiyiPl. 89.— 
nens viUatm, Cuv. and VaL Young. 

Head above and back pale bronee, with a whitish 
band above the lateral line, along which the 
ground colour appears like a bluish line ; sides 
and abdomen pale silvery ; a yellow longitudinal 
band from the posterior angle of the eye,at first 
beneatli the lateral line, which it intersects a little 
iu front of the caudal fin; a second paler yellow 
banil from the pectoral to the root of the caudal; 
cheeks and opercle9 silvery ; opercle with a pale 
crimson spot continued obliquely down the pre- 
opercle; a second smaller spot over the point 
of the opercle and the root of the pectoral; 
dorsals with two or three transversal blackish 
back ; caudal pale yellowish with a broad black¬ 
ish margin ; pectorals white ; rays of anal, 
veutrals and the gulor filaments pale yellow. 
Iris pale golden. Older. Head above Indian 
red, continued on the back; cheeks and opercles 
silvery rose-coloured; caudal pale orange with a 
broad blackish margin. Iris golden crimson. 
D 8 -1/8, C 15 J, A 1/6 or 7, V 1/5, P 15 or 
16, Br. IV. Inhabits Sea qf Pinang, Total 
length : 5 inch. M.M. Cuvier and Valeucien- 
nes count 7 spines iu the anterior dorsal; Russell 
gives 8, and correctly figures the first as being 
very small. Single small individuals occur at 
Pinang at all seasons. 

2. fVith velvety teeth in loth jaws; palate 
toothless. 

(3650) Eypeneusflavolineatus , (Laeepede) Var. 
Mullus flavolineatus, Laeepede III. 406.— Mullus 
aureovittatus Shaw IV. 618.— Upeneus Jtavoli.- 
neatits, Cuvier and Valenciennes 111. 456. 
Head above and back pale bluish brown or 
bronze ; cheeks, sides and abdomen pale greenish 
silvery ; from the lower part of the orbit a verti¬ 
cal crimson streak ; opercle and the root of the 
pectorals crimson; on each side beneath the 
lateral line a broad longitudinal orange, or rust- 
coloured band, intersecting the lateral line at the 
commencement of the posterior dorsal, and ter¬ 
minating above it at the root of the caudal; fins 
pale yellow ; dofsals and caudal each with three 
or four oblique waved reddish bands; lower 
part of anal and ventrals pale reddish; gular 
filaments yellow. Iris golden. D 7 or 8 — -9, C 
15*, A 7, V 1/5, P 14 or 15, Br. IV. Inhabits 
Sea qf Pinang. Total length: 5* inch. M. 

' M. Cuvier and Valenciennes count 7—9 in the 
dorsal fins; iu some individuals however, a 
very minute spine precedes the longest. Those 
observed at Pinang appear principally to differ 
from H.fiavolineatm in haying waved reddish 
bands on the dorsals and yaudal fins. It must 
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however be observed that these bands become 
totally obliterated shortly after death. The 
lateral band remains, but it changes to blackish. 
In other characters this fish agrees with the des¬ 
cription of H. Jtavolineatm. The 'length of the 
bead is contained 4| times in the total, measured 
to the centre of the caudal margin j the greatest 
vertical diameter of the hotly is Si of the total: 
the eye occupies about the third fourth from the 
muzzle, its diameter equalling i of t he length of 
the head. The distance between the two dorsals 
equals the extent of the base of the posterior, but 
is somewhat less than that of the anterior. The 
ramifications of the lateral line consist of 5 or 8 
branches on each scale, of which three or four 
are directed obliquely upwards, otic downwards. 
The root, of the scales has four or five orenulntions. 
'I'lie filaments arc rather thick, fleshv, slightly ex¬ 
ceeding the commissure of the gill-openings. 
Single individuals occur at. all seasons at J'inang. 

Fain. CAT A PI I It A CTO 11 >. E. 

Genus Platyeephulus, ( Block , Schneider 1801) 
Cut), and VuL Head much depressed with 
trenchant edges, armed with spines, body cover¬ 
ed with scales; ventral tins five-rayed, widely 
separated from eacli other, owing to the lengthen¬ 
ed and flattened shape of the. pelvic bones; 
palate with sharp teeth ; bramliioslegous rays 7- 

(.8051) Plalyeephalus imid'talor (Korskal ). 

Syn. Cottus insidiator Forskal, Fauna Arab 
25, No. 8. 

Cottas insidiator. Linne : Syst. 1210. 

Calliouyinus iudicus, Liam:.- Syst. 1153. 

Cottas spatula. Jllocli, PI- 224. 

Balrachus iudicus, Bloch : 43. 

Calliouyinus iudicus. Bloch, 39. 

Calliomorus iudicus, Lacepede II. 344. 

Cotte madccasse. Lacepede, 111. 248, l’l 
11, Fig. 1, 2. 

Platyccphalus spat ala, Bloch-Schneider. 
59. 

Russell XI,VI. Irrwa. 

Cottus insidiator, Shaw IV. 200. 

Cottus madagascariensis, Shaw IV. 201. 
pi; 37. 

Colliomorus ehacca, Buch. Ham. 133. 
373. 

Plalyeephalus insidiator, Cuvier and Val. 
IV. 227. 

(Icon.) PJattcepbalus chacca. Gray: Ill. Ind. 
Zool.Il.yPI.93 Fig. 2. 

Platycephalus insidiator. Temm. Schl. 
Fauna Japon. Pise. 39. PI. XV. Fig. 1. 

Platyccphalusjusidiatur. Richardson llep. 
1845, 216. 

Platycephalus insidiator, Bleeker, Verli. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 6. 

Head above and back greenish or brownish 
grey with a few smaller tod larger dark brown 
scattered spots; sides, from tty little below the 
lateral line, and abdomen whiter fin membrane 
of the caudal white, orange or yellow at the base 
and along the rays ; the base'indistinctly spotted 
with brown; the upper and lower angle black, 


between both three longitudinal, somewhat ob- 
lique black bands, liable tolndividual variations, 
the membranes of the other bus whitish, trans¬ 
parent ; the dorsal, ventral and pectoral rays 
more or less distinctly annulated with brown. 
Iris pale golden green $ pupil black, heart-shaped 
by a pointed lobe descending froth'the upper 
margin of the iris. 1) 1—8—l--—13, € 1S§, A 
13, V1/5, P. 18 or 19, Br. YII. Inhabits Sm of 
Pinanff, Sea of Madagascar, Red Sea, Moluc¬ 
cas, Seas of China and Japan,’ Batavia, Bay of 
Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges. Total length r 
1 ft. 6 inch. M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes 
count 8 spines in the anterior dorsal fin j at a 
short distance, however, in front of the first of 
these eight, is a very small isolated reclining 
spine, and in the space between the eight spine, 
and the first, ray of the posterior dorsal, slightly 
nearer the latter than it is the former, is another 
very minute isolated recliuiug spine, which thus 
make the whole number of spines 10 iustead of 
8. The first and the tenth spines are so minute, 

! and in the living fish so hid in the settles, that 
they easily escape notice. Russell, indeed, in PI. 
XLVI. correctly gives the tenth spine, and his 
description counts 9—13 inch the dorsal fins. 
This as well as the following species Platgcepha- 
1ns is occasionally taken iu the fishing stakes 
placed along the coasts; they are all capable of 
sustaining life some little time out of water. 
They are eaten by the natives. 

(3052) Platycephalus clavnlatus, Cantor. 

(Young ?) —1 lead above, opereles, back and 
sides pale reddish brown ; beneath and behind 
the posterior dorsal fin some large patches of a 
lighter brown; along the anterior half of the 
back some distant brown dots ; along the lateral 
line a more regular series of distant brown 
dots ; abdomen and sides, from a little below the 
lateral line, white ; from behind the ventral fins 
minutely dotted w r ith brown ; cheeks whitish, 
minutely dotted with brown, and with two short 
vert ical brown streaks beneath the orbit ; mem¬ 
brane of anterior dorsal minutely dotted with 
brown ; the upper half so closely so, as to ac¬ 
quire a blackish appearance ; posterior dorsal 
whitish, each ray with one or two brown ; dots 
at the upper part; caudal membrane whitish , 
minutely dotted with brown ; at the root an in¬ 
distinct semicircular brown band, near the margin 
some irregular brown spots, which near the (bow¬ 
er part are confluent, forming an Oblique Joand; 
anal whitish; ventrals and pectorals nyuiqtely 
and so closely dotted with bnpwn, as ttf have a 
blackisAvappearance; the upper six or seBto pec¬ 
toral rays .white, annulated witH brpwn, toe 19th 
and 30th lay, white. Iris pale greouis^ golden, 
minutelyidotted with brown; pupil he!«rt-shaped. 
D 8—11, C, 15*, A 11, V 1/6, P 26 , Br. VII. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total length : 5# inch. 
The length of the head is contained tiearly 3£ 
times in the total ; the eye occupies the second 
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fourth part from the muzzle; the distance be¬ 
tween both eye* is less than one half of the ver 
tioal diameter of the eye* The nasal bone is rough, 
but without spine*. At the commencement of 
the supraorbital crest is a reclining spine, on the 
posterior half three smaller, and on its continua¬ 
tion along the sides of the occiput are two dis¬ 
tant spines: from the orbit along the upper mar¬ 
gins of the opercles proceed 5 small gradually 
backwards increasing spines; the opercle has 
two backwards diverging, linear crests without 
spines. On the middle of the anterior infraorbi¬ 
tal bone is a small reclining spine : on the poste¬ 
rior two distant larger, from whence proceed* a 
raised linear crest, terminating in the upper an¬ 
gular spine of the preopcrcle. The latter spine 
extends to the margin of the opercle, its length 
exceeding three times that of the smaller, lower 
spine. The angle of the mouth is situated op¬ 
posite the anterior angle of the orbit. The den¬ 
tition resembles that of Platycepkahis insidia/or: 
the upper maxillary velvety teeth form a very 
narrow band, which is considerably widened on 
the intermaxillary bones, where- the posterior 
series has on each side three teeth longer than 
the rest. The lateral line is nearly straight, 
less approaching the back than in P. insidiafor ; 
at its commencement, as far as the middle of the 
anterior dorsal, every other scale has a minute 
reclining spine ; the rest of the lateral line, though 
raised and distinct, appears to be spineless. The 
present species of which a single, apparently 
young, individual was observed at Pinang in 
1843, appears to be closely allied to Plaiyccjtha- 
lus scaier, (Liune). 

(3053) Piatycephalus carbunr.nhts, Cuv. and 
Val. 

Syn. Platvcephalus carbunculus, Cuv. aud 
Val. IX. 401. 

Ground colour greenish buff; head, cheeks, 
back aud sides spotted with blackish brown, form¬ 
ing three short vertical bands on the sides of the 
head beneath the orbit, and three larger irregular 
bands on the sides of the body; throat and ab¬ 
domen white ; anterior dorsal fiu white, upper 
half pale blackish, marbled w ith white veins ; 
posterior dorsal, caudal, ventrals and pectorals 
w'hite; the rays annulated with pale black ; pos¬ 
terior half of caudal pide blackish with two or 
three waved vertical white lines; anal white, 
each rav with one or two brown dots near the 
extremity. Iris pale greenish golden, spotted 
with brown; pupil black, heart-shaped. DO— 
II or 12. C 11$, A 12, V 1/5, P, 10, Br. VII. 
Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Bombay. 
.Total length : J5fineh. The length of the head 

$ of the distance from the muzzle to the root 
of the caudal; the latter is $ of that distance. 

1 j of the head in front of the eyes ex- 

C ™ 3 .°TJhth« distance from the muzzle to the 
antenor part* of the orbit. The raised supraor- 
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bital crest is strongly serrated, leaving the upper 
part of the skull like a narrow furrow, the breadth 
of which is scarcely i”of the vertical diameter of 
the eye. The upper maxillary teeth form a much 
broader band than in either P. insidiaior or P- 
clavulatus , and it is but little widened on the in¬ 
termaxillary bones, on which the teeth are of 
uniform length, velvety like the rest. The num¬ 
ber of spines of the head renders this species 
conspicuous. It occurs, although not numerous¬ 
ly, at all seasons at Pinang, and it is eaten by 
the natives. 

Genus SCORP.ENA, (Artedi) Liune 1748. 
Head large, spinous, filamentous, scaleless, com¬ 
pressed ; eyes placed near each other; teeth in 
the jaws, vomer, and palate; dorsal fin single, 
anterior part spinous; branchiostegous rays seven. 

(3051) Scorptenapicta, Kuhl and Van Hasselt. 

Syn. Scorpama picta, Cuv. and Val. IV. 321. 

Seorpicna picta, Blecker: Verb. Batav. 

Gen. XXIL 4: 

Head greenish olive, largely spotted with 
black, radiating round the orbit; ground colour 
of body and fins pale, greenish or brownish buff, 
on the back arid sides above the lateral line large¬ 
ly and irregularly marbled with black, which 
beneath the anterior part of the soft dorsal is 
continued vertically towards the abdomen ; the 
latter and the rest of the sides irregularly spotted 
with brownish black ; spines and fin rays, except 
the ventral, greenish buff, annulated with brownish 
black : membranes of dorsal, caudal and anal fins 
greenish buff; the spiny part of the dorsal largely 
washed with black, the rest with a broad vertical 
blackish spot,, continued over the body, and w'ith 
tw o smaller at, the posterior margin ; caudal with 
a vertical blackish band at the root, a second in 
the middle, a third at the margin ; membranes of 
pectorals blackish brown ; of anal with a black 
spot behind the root of the second spine, and an 
irregular blackish transversal band across the 
middle, with black spots on the margin ; ventrals 
uniformly blackish brown. Filaments of the 
body black with slate grey points ; the two large 
supraorbital ones olive, largely spotted with 
black. Iris golden dark olive w'ith five broad 
radiating black streaks. I) 12/10, C 13-j}, A 
3/5, V 1/5, P 17, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Java, Celebes. Total length : 7 inch. 
'The length of the head is a little less than -J- of 
the totai; the eye occupies the second fourth 
from the muzzle ; the angle of the mouth is situ¬ 
ated a little in front of the eye, opposite the 
lowest of the anterior infraorbital spines, which 
latter is arched downwards, but has its point 
directed forwards like the two larger ones. Of 
the three supraorbital spines the central is the 
strongest.- behind it appears a fleshy pointed fi¬ 
lament, in length equalling the diameter of the 
orbit. Smaller filaments are scattered over the 
body, and a series appears above the lateral line, 
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The second mini spine is the strongest of all, its 
length equalling that of the anal fin,-which is-J 
of the total length. The band of velvety teeth 
in the upper jaw is narrowed towards the inter¬ 
maxillary bones.* The reverse is the case in the 
Lower jaw, where the hand of teeth is considera¬ 
bly widened on the symphysis. The innermost 
of the lower maxillary teeth are longer than the 
rest.. The present offers the specitic characters 
of S. jricta in having the lowest of the anterior 
infraorbital spines directed forwards, and the se¬ 
cond anal spine excessively large ; but it differs 
in presenting a long filament above each eye, 
w hich did not exist in the specimen described by 
M. M. Cuvier ami Valenciennes. A single indi¬ 
vidual occurred at l’inang in 1842. 

Genus l’TEllOjS, Cuvier, 1819. Differs from 
tScorprpna in the absence of palatal teeth, and in 
having the dorsal spines and pectoral ra\s exces¬ 
sively elongated. 

(3055) Pturoix mi tax, (I’emiHt.) 

,Syx. Scorposna miles, Dennett .- Ceylon, l’l. 9. 

Fterois innrieatn, Cuv. and Val. Al¬ 
though this Vol bears IS29 on the, 
title-page, the. description quotes S. 
mile*, Dennett, in /'isties of (ii/lnn.- the 
first edition of which appeared in 1830- 
. However this may he, M.A1. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes in quoting Dennett, 
admit the priority of his description 
and figure, and his specific denomina¬ 
tion must therefore be retained. IV. 
363. 

Maerochyrus miles. Murroeh t/r/ts, Swain son. 
founded on Sror/wiia miles, Dennet t, is 
characterised as having “ the pectoral 
fins only one-third as long as the body, 
and the mouth subvert ical.” Doth 
characters however, are incorrect; the 
pectorals in every stage of growth 
much exceed one-third of the body 
(total length ?), and the mouth opens 
obliquely as in l'leroh miles. Swainson 
TT. 204. 

yUhdt . Ground colour of head and body, im¬ 
pure rose or flesh-colour, the scales edged with 
lighter or darker reddish brown, sons to jrroditee 
a net-work ; sides of the head and body with ob¬ 
lique and vertical scarlet bands, the number and 
breadth varying individually : across the hind- 
head two or three such, and between the eyes a 
longitudinal scarlet band; behind the point of 
the opcrcle a triangular black spot ; lips, throat 
and abdomen reddish white ; dorsal spines scar¬ 
let, broadly annulated with black, or white ; 
their membrane scarlet, in some with the point¬ 
ed portion attached*to each spine, black, or with 
a triangular b|g,qk-sp^l^iiotvr the base; dorsal, 
caudal and . mini j r ay^ jand membranes scarlet; 
and spines s.cgii ^ f, tftCig membrane reddish back ; 
pectoral rays Scarlet, more or less mandated 
with black ; base of the pectoral, "scarlet, conti¬ 
nued over the root in the shape oj‘ three oblitpie 
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bands ; membrane brownish green or bronze, 
with a black streak along each rnv; vewtra 1 
spine alternately white and* scarlet ; membrane 
pale . blackish gre&i, with longitudinal series of 
black and milky spots between And across the 
rays ; posterior half of the-memhVteae black ; a 
scarlet spot inside the root of - each pectoral. 
Supraorbital fleshy filaments black:; those of the 
upper jaw and prcopercle white with scarlet, 
points. Iris silvery white, with four : or five 
scarlet or reddish back radiating bars. Yomrj. 
Colours distributed as in the adult; the scarlet 
paler; pectoral fins uniformlv greenish black. 
1) 13/11, G 14», A 3/7, V 1/5, P 12 or 13, Dr. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pin a nr/f Ceylon, Red Sea, 
Pourbou. Total length,9f inch.. The length of 
the head is 1 of the total, equalling that of the 
caudal tin ; the eye occupies the third fourth from 
the mir/.zlc. Resides the nasal spine, there are 
two or three supraorbital ones,of which the poste¬ 
rior is the largest; behind it proceeds the spiny 
temporal ridge obliquely downwards to the com¬ 
mencement of the lateral line, which has one or 
two spines. On each side of the occiput appears 
a very broad spine, sharp like a knifeblade, with 
two points. The ridge of the infraorbital bones 
is spinv, proceeding obliquely over the cheek 
towards the margin of the prcopercle, from which 
rise three spines. The surface beneath the in¬ 
fraorbital ridge is uneven to the touch, but with¬ 
out spines. The interval between the orbits is 
broad equalling the transversal diameter of the 
eye. From the central supraorbital spine rises 
a pointed fleshy filament, which in the young 
equals one half of <lie vertical diameter of the 
eye; but- in the adult it is much shorter, or ab¬ 
sent. The most constant of the other filaments 
is one on the upper jaw near the angle of the 
mouth, and the largest are two or three on the 
lower margin of the preoporcle. The membrane 
of the three or four upper pectoral rays has a 
very deep incision, so as to give each ray a 
leat her-like appearance, and the points of the 
lowest four or five rays are free, projecting be¬ 
yond the membrane. The length of the pectoral 
fin varies not only according to age, but also in¬ 
dividually. In a young one the point of this fin 
reaches to the middle of the caudal, its length 
being about | of the total. In one of two adults 
of equal length, 9f inches, the pectoral measures 
3* inches, in the other 4| inches* • In the fish 
as commonly seen, but a small**'portion of the 
base of the dorsal spines is connected by the 
membrane. In such, however, as have been ex¬ 
amined alive, the instant they are taken out. of 
the sea, the membrane is found continued along 
the posterior margin of each' spine till near the 
point, where fin elongated- long : flapappears, like 
the pendant of a lance. - ' Out ofthe-element the 
scarlet colour of the fish won fikfes to a'deep 
rose-colour, which then makes the viftttieal s^ips, 
on which the brown net-work appears, more eon- 
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spicuous. The fish appears to be a heavy swim¬ 
mer, and, as observed by Benue,tt, it never at¬ 
tempts to support itself m the, air. At Pinaug 
s ing le individuals occur at all seasons. 1% k . a 
yopy bony fish, and the flesh is said to be insipid. 
It preys oti^mull Crustacea. 

Genus PltOSOPODASYS, Cantor. xipbawitov, 
mask;; rough. Substituted for Apistus 

Cuvier, 1829, preoccupied by Apistie (Scr. Apis- 
tits,) Hubuer 1816 ( Lepidopt.) (Equivalent to 

Apistus,. Gutter.) Differs from Scoqneua in 
having fewer pectoral rays and all branched, 
a long moveable spine on the infraorbital bone, 
and a similar on the preopercle. 

(3056) Prosopodasys trackinoides, (Cuv. and 


VaU 


Svs. 


Apistus tradihioides, Cuv.and Val. IV. 
401, PI. 92. Fig. 1. 

Tricliosomus tracliinoides. Swainson,Nal. 
Hist. Fish. .11. 26.). Tric/iosomus , in 
itself inadmissible, is not equivalent to 
Apistus, Cuv. 

Apistus tracliinoides, Richardson, Rep. 
1845, 213. 


Apistus tracliinoides, Richardson, Vov. 

Samarang, Fishes, l’l. 111. Fig. 3—5. 
Apistus tracliinoides, lllcekcr, Vcrh. 15at. 
Gen. XXI1. 8. 


Head above and back blackish brown ; sides 
and abdomen pale neutral tint ; membrane of 
the dorsal fin pale bluish grey with four large 
oblique blackish bands, between which some 
oblique pale brownish lines ; nun! and ventrals 
pale-bluish grey, the former with larger oblique 
black bauds, between which some, pale brownish 
oblique lines ; the posterior half of the hitter 
blackish; caudal yellowish white, minutely dotted 
with brown and with a black vertical baud at the 
root, and one or two vertical series of black 
spots near the posterior margin ; pectorals 
pale neutral tint largely spotted with blackish 
brown. Iris golden flesh-colour, minutely dot¬ 
ted with black. D 14 or 15/5. C 12 ij, A 3/4, \ 
1/5, P 12, 13 or 14, Br. A J. Inhabits Sea 
and estuaries of Pina up, Singapore, Java, Madu¬ 
ra, Sea of China. Total length, 3-J inch. The 
fish is numerous at all' seasons It is capable of 
living a considerable time out of its element. It 
is applied as manure, but not eaten. 

Genus CORYTHOBATl S, Cantor, k 6 P vs 
helmet; /Wros thorny. Substituted for Miaous, 
Cuvier and Valenciennes 1829, pre-oecupied by 
Minois, Hiibner 1816 (Lepidopt.) (Equivalent to 
MlNpUB. Cuv. and Vat.) Differs principally 
from Prosopodasys (Apistus,) by the absence of 
scales, and of teeth on the palatal bones. Minotts 
woora, and M. mqnodactylus, the two only species 
discribed by. Cuvier and Valenciennes, and M. 
adamsii, Richardsoq: Voy. Samar. Fishes, 7, PL 
II. Fig. 4—5, have A free undivided ray beneath 
the pectoral fins, but Carytkobalus echimtus has 
no such free ray. 


(3657) Corylhobatas woora, (Cuv. and Val.) 
Svn. Russell CLX. Worrah Minoo A- [ (!U 

Apistus umious, woora, Cuv.RA.Tf.l68. 

Minous Woora,. Cuv. and Val. IV. 421. 

Apistes Russellii, Swaiuaou, II. 265. 

Miaous woora, Richardson,Rep. T845, 213. 

Head above and back Brownish grey, or pale 
silvery grey ; sides and abdoiueu buff or bluish 
white; dorsal flu buff, the margin of the spiny 
portion, and the upper half of the soft portion 
black ; caudal pale yellowish white, with a verti¬ 
cal blackish band at, the root j a second in the 
middle, and a third near the margin; anal and 
ventrals buff, their external half black; pectorals 
buff at the root, the rest black; the free ray 
white, more or less distinctly nunulated with 
black ; body and fins minutely dotted with black; 
filaments of lower jaw white. Iris silvery grey, 
minutely dotted with black. 1) 9 of 10/10 or II, 
C 1 Ij, A 1/9, V 1/5, V 10 or 11—1, Br. Vll. 
Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Piuang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Isle of France, China Seas, Vizaga- 
pataui. Total length, 32 inch. M.M. Cuvier 
iind Videneiennes count 11/12 in the dorsal, Sir 
J. Richardson 10/11. (China Sjiec.) At Piuang 
the species is numerous, and applied as manure. 

(3658) Corytliobatus eckinatus, Cantor. 

plate xnr. 

Ground colour of head and body umber, pale 
on the sides and abdomen; fins of a darker 
brown than the body; on the o/>ercles, above 
the lateral line and close to the anal fin some 
larger mid smaller irregulars, light spot, edged 
with black; numerous similar small round spots 
on the fms; on the caudal three large such bor¬ 
dering the margin ; from the root of the pectoral 
to the gill-opening two rose-coloured irregular 
bands edged with black ; a similar angular sport 
behind the eye, and some similar bars radiating 
over the iris ; the latter with a narrow golden 
circle round the pupil. D I‘3/J1, C J11, A 2/8, 
V 1/5, P 11, Br. A r I. Inhabits Sea of Piuang, 
Total length, 3J inch. The form of- the body 
is broad lanceolate, with the sides highly com¬ 
pressed. The profile of the forehead ascends 
nearly vertically, from thence the back forms an 
arch ascending to the sixth dorsal spine, when it 
gradually descends towards the tail; the profile 
of the abdomen is a little less arched fhau the 
back. The length of the head is 3j of the total. 
The eye is placed high on the head; the vertical 
diameter of the orbit, slightly exceeding the liori- 
zonal, is -J of the length of the head ; the dis¬ 
tance of the orbit from the back, or the root of 
the auterior, dorsal spine is i of the diameter of 
the orbit. The anterior, moveable, infraorbital 
bone carries two blunt spines of which the supe¬ 
rior, the longer, scarcely projects beyond the 
middle of the orbit: both are directed backwards 
and downwards. The posterior infraorbital is 
immoveable, and has but two very miuutc spin* a. 
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The rounded preopercle carries four distant, flat-, 
tened spines: the two lower ones are very minute, 
the two ripper hardly extend Ijeyond the anterior 
third of the opercle. The opercle terminates 
above in a flat membranous point, below which 
appear two oblique long ridges. There appears 
to be but a single nasal opening which is n small 
tube, situated in front of the lower part of the 
eye. The small oblique mouth scarcely reaches 
the level of ‘the anterior orbital margin. * The 
velvety teeth (PI. XIII. Fig. 2.) are placed in 
both jaws on a crescent-shaped band ; that of 
the upper is divided under the symphysis by a 
naked linear interval, behind which appears a 
minute fleshy tubercle. On the vomer appears a 
small crescent of velvety teeth. But the pal tals 
are toothless. The tongue resembles that organ of 
Prdiopodasya tfachmoides and Oorythobatn* woora: 
it is moveable, fleshy, rounded, and occupies near¬ 
ly the whole cavity. The greatest vertical diame¬ 
ter, at the root of the pectoral, equals the 
length of the head, the greatest thickness 
is 2£ of the former diameter. The dorsal 
fin occupies the whole length of the back. The 
anterior spine rises between the anterior orbital 
margins : it is the longest and strongest of all, 
its length being about £ of that of the head. 
The succeeding spines and rays gradually decrease 
to the seventh ray, which is about J of the length 
•of the head. The remaining rays abruptly de¬ 
crease ; the eleventh, being but J of the length 
of the head, is attached to the tail by a continua¬ 
tion of the dorsal membrane. Allt.be fin rays 
are undivided, but jointed. The caudal is sub- 
rhomboidal or rounded, the. longest, central, rays 
are a little shorter than the head. The extent of 
the anal fin slightly exceeds | of the dorsal; the 
two spines and the seventh and eighth ray arc a 
little shorter than the intervening rays, which are 
^ of the length of the head. The lower half of 
the eighth anal ray is attached to the tail by a 
Very short continuation of the fin membrane. The 
anus is situated a little’dii front of the fin. The 
pectorals are elongated, rhomboidal, the central 
, rays equalling the length of the head. The an¬ 
terior Ventral ray, the longest, slightly exceeds | 

, pf the.length of the head; the fifth is attached to 
thq>ab(Lopen by a continuation of the fin mem¬ 
brane. The/lateral line is a series of linear tabes, 
.nearly vfiflldXving the outline of the back on the 
upper third pf the .side. The fish appears to be 
without scale*, 1 but it is studded with small tub- 
.ercles, each Jsunfipunted by a minute, backward 
direpted-spine. The tubercles maybe seen by 
the naked eye, but thdr-spines may be perceived 
by passing aiing&r from the tail forward. On 
the back, the^yes off,the head, and body, the tub* 
ereles.iare feywSj more distant than on the throat 
and abdomen, wbere,they are crowded. The 
,axilla and the space covered by the pectorals is 
naked. A solitary individrial occurred at Pinang 
;in July 1842. 


Genus S1NANCIA, Bloch Schneider. 1801. 
Differs from Pelor by the want of teeth on the 
palate and votaer; and of freb rays benfeath the 
pectoral fins. . 

(3659) Synapcia elongata , Ctrtr) and-Vat. * ^ 

Sy.v. Synancia elongata, Cuv. and Vg£ IV. 4sH. 

Trachicephalus etongatus, Swafnson II. 268. 

Synancia elongata, Bleeker: Verb. Batav. 

Gen. XXI1.10. ' 

Head, back and sides blnish brown or neutral 
tint, paler on the abdomen and with rose colour¬ 
ed lustre, everywhere minutely dotted with blade, 
and with scattered round white spots, and 
white warty filaments ; dorsal, caudal, anal and 
pectoral fins neutral tint, largely marbled with 
black, and with numerous white spots ; ventrols 
neutral tint, posterior half black; points of all the 
rays white. Iris pale golden, dotted with black 
and with radiating black bars. 1) 10 or 11/14 
or 15, C 12], A 2/13or 14, V 1/5, Y 14 or 15, 
Br VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Java, Pon¬ 
dicherry. Total length: 4J inch M.M. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes count 9/15 in the dorsal fin. 
The length of the head is about -] of the total; 
the eye occupies the second fourth from the muz¬ 
zle. On the lateral line appears a series of dis¬ 
tant filaments, of which the anterior four are long, 
the rest fleshy, all with the apex divided in two. 
The anterior half of the line proceeds from the 
angle of the opercle obliquely upwards, the poste¬ 
rior half follows the back till the root of the 
candid, wlrere it bends obliquely downwards to 
the centre of the fin, terminating horizontally 
near the margin. This species is numerous at 
Pinang where, if used at all, it is with other offal 
applied as manure. It is capable of living a con¬ 
siderable time nut of water. 

Finn. SPAKOIDiE. 

Genus. CI1RYSOPHUYS, Gmier, 1829. 
Rounded molars on the sides of the jaws, dis¬ 
posed in the upper jaw in at least three series ; 
in front some conical or blunt teeth; branckios- 
tegous rays six. 

(3660) Chryaophrya calamara, Cuv. and Yal. 

Syjj. Russell LXCIT. Calamara. 

Chrysopbrys calamara, Cuv. and Val. VI. 
117. 

Head above blackish brown, the resit of the 
body silvery grey, the scales minutely dot¬ 
ted and edged with brown ; spines, tay and 
fin membranes prey, minutely dotted with 
brown, which gives the anal and ventral 
membranes a blackish broWn appearance. Iris 
silvery, minutely dotted with broWn, the ripper 
margin black. D 11/10 or 11, C 19* A 8/9 V 
1/5 P 15, Br. VI. Inhabits SHaefPiaimg,! rim, 
Madras, Vizagapatam, Malabar. Totaldength : 10 
inch. When the upper jaw is protracted the length 
of the head is \ of that of the body, the caudal 
fin not included ; the eye borders on Hie profile 
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and occupies the centre between the protracted 
muzzle and the membranous point of the opercle; 
its diameter is little less than £ of the length of 
the head. The second anal spine is the largest 
0 f gU, its length equalling the distance from the 
protracted muzzle to the posterior margin of the 
orbit. The vintral spine equals the length of the 
fourthflnrgai; the first soft ray terminates in a 
short filament. The pectoral fins when at rest, 
are slightly falcated, the fifth ray, the longest, 
reaching to the second anal spine. At Pinang 
this fish appears to be an occasional visitor, a 
few individuals occurring together at irregular 
intervals, and they rarely exceed 7 inches in 
length. The flavour is said to be good. 

Genus PENTAPODUS, Curler, 1829. With 
three elongated pointed scales, of which one 
above the root of each ventral, and a single be¬ 
tween these tins, appearing like five ventrals, or 
feet : mouth little cleft ; body rounded, with 
rather hard scales, advancing farther in front 
than in Dentex. In each jaw two canines, be¬ 
tween which sometimes two or four smaller ; 
the rest of the teeth velvety, disposed in narrow 
bands. 

(3661 ) Pentapodus nubilus, Cantor. Head above 
and back light reddish brown, paler on the sides ; 
cheeks gill-covers and abdomen silvery white ; 
an indistinct blackish oblique band from the nape 
of the neck to the point of the opercle ; a second 
similar in front of the dorsal, terminating be¬ 
neath the lateral line in a large rounded spot ; 
a few indistinct blackish clouded spots along the 
sides ; the scales of the body indistinctly edged 
with brownish and minutely dotted with brown ; 
dorsal caudal and anal pale yellowish ; pectorals 
and ventrals white, the posterior half of the. lat¬ 
ter pale blackish : the fin-membranes minutely 
dotted with brown. Iris pale golden. A num¬ 
ber of inmute pores on the infraobital bones, the 
cheeks, the margin of the preopercie and on the 
lower jaw. D 10/9, C 17 ?, A 3/8, V 1/5, P 
13, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total 
length, 4|- inch. The head is elongated, the 
profile much sloping, its length, when the muzzle 
is protracted, is \ of that of the body, the tail 
not included. The eye is situated behind the 
centre of a line drawn from the protracted muz¬ 
zle to the point of the opercle ; its diameter is 
a little less than £ of the length of the head. 
The canines of both jaws are very small; there 
are 4 in the upper, 6 in the lower, of which the 
two outer ones ace the largest and slightly out¬ 
wards arched. The pores are very minute, scarce¬ 
ly perceptible by the naked eye, rather closely 
distributed over the dnfraorbitah, the cheeks, the 
margin of the preoperde and the lower jaw. 
The lateral line is very distinct, following the 
outline of the hack. The scales are very finely 
ciliated : there are about 47 on a straight line. 
This species is closely allied to P. parosus, Cuv. 
and Val. from which it differs is the eye being 


situated farther back, in the comparatively longer 
pectoral fins, the second and third upper rays 
reaching the anal spine, and in the comparative 
greater length of the anaf spines. The anterior 
of the latter is half the lengfhof the second and 
third, which are equal and of nearly the same 
length as the succeeding soft rays. The des¬ 
cription is taken from a solitary individual, ob¬ 
served at Pinang in 1844. 

Genus. SPONDYLIOSOMA, Cantor. 2™Ukto» 
spindle ; body. Substituted for and Equi¬ 

valent to Cantharus , Cuvier, 1829, pre-occupied 
by Cantharus, Montfort, 1808, (Polypi.) Teeth 
card-like, close, the external series a little 
stronger than the rest and slightly curved : mouth 
slightly cleft, not protractile. 

(3662) Spondyliosonia guliminda, (Cuv. & Val.) 

Syk. Russell CVII. Lama Guliminda. 

Cantharus guliminda, Cuv. and Val. VI. 

344. 

Young. Head above, back and sides above 
the lateral line rme-coloured ; the latter border¬ 
ed beneath by a pale blue line; sides and abdo¬ 
men silvery with live parallel straight longitudi¬ 
nal lines, each rose-coloured, bordered beneath 
with pale blue ; cheeks and opereles silvery, 
washed with rose colour ; beneath the orbit an 
elongated blue spot ; u larger on the opercle. 
Dorsal fin whitish transparent, either pnle blue 
at the base, or with a bluish line behind each 
spine ; the spiny part edged with vermilion ; 
anterior half of caudal bluish, posterior pale 
crimson ; the other fins whitish transparent; the 
anal membrane in some bluish near the margin. 
Adult. —Head above and back vermilion; 
ground-colour of the upper half of the sides 
greenish grey, of the lower and of abdomen 
silvery , from the occiput a golden longitudinal 
band bordering the back ; the lateral line border¬ 
ed above by a crimson, beneath by a golden band ; 
; the scales at the origin of the lateral line broadly 
j edged with crimson, forming a large rounded 
spot, from which proceeds a straight longitu¬ 
dinal crimson band, bordered beneath by a nar¬ 
rower golden band, beneath which four similar 
parallel bands, gradually lengthening and becom¬ 
ing paler towards abdomen. Infraorbitals silvery 
crimson ; cheeks and opercle crimson; preopercie 
violet silvery; caudal rose-colored; the other fins 
transparent white ; dorsal edged with vermilion. 
Iris golden, upper margin bluish black. D 10/9, 
C 171, A 3/7, V 1/5, P 17, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Madras, Vizagapatara. Total 
length: 6 inch. The head is i of the total 
length to the centre of the posterior margin of 
the caudal; the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body equals the length of the head;the,horizon¬ 
tal diameter of the eye is \ of tj^e latter; the eye 
occupies the second third. The ascending margin 
of the preopercie is -finely toothed, the angle 
rounded; on its outer surface as well as on the 
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infi aorbitals nppeur some distant minute pores. 
The upper lobe of the caudal is longer than the 
lower, iftid the third upper ray terminates in a 
not very long filament, - - which is , also‘the, case 
with the first vcntral rwy. The following_errors 
occur iu Russell’s figure, y The first dorsal spine 
is too short,.its length iu the fish is -$ pf the 
second. The pectoral is also too short, its length 
being equal to that of the head ; tire dorsal rays 
likewise: their length slightly exjceeits. that 
of the spines. The anal fin is erroneously re¬ 
presented with one spine: it has three, the first 
of which is $ of the second, which is but little 
shorter than the third. The ventral spine is one 
half the length of the head and equals the lO" 1 
dorsal, which slightly exceeds.the preceding. All 
the spines are very slender and flexible. Single, 
mostly young individuals occur, but rarely, at 
1'inang. 

Genus CRENIDKNS, Carter and. Valeri- 
(nines, 1830. The jaws with emiulalcd teeth, 
behind which others globular. 

Sub. Gen. G1J1 ELLA, (Gray,) Richardson. 
Teeth curved, flat and expanding towards their 
ends which are tricuspid, standing out in three 
rows on the margin of the jaw ; a little way be¬ 
hind them a brush like band of much smaller 
teeth which are also tricuspid and like the others, 
except in size. Founded upon Orenidc ns pnve- 
iatm , Richardson, (Report 1845, 242.) of which 
a figure appears in III. lnd. /out. under the name 
of Girella punctata. 

(3063) Cm/ideas sarmop/torns, Cantor. 

PI. 1. Figs. 1-4. 

Young. —Head, back and sides above t lie late¬ 
ral line pale umber brown; rest of the sides and 
abdomen silvery butt"; all the scales broadly edg¬ 
ed with pale umber ; spines buff, minutely dotted 
with dark brown ; fin-membranes and rays buff, 
so closely dotted with dark brown, as to appear 
a shade "darker than the body. Iris pale, golden, 
orbital margin blackish. D 11/15, C l5 1, A 
3/14, V 1/5,1*19, Hr. V. Inhabits. Sea of Pi- 
nang , Malagan Peninsula. Total length : 7 “ 
inch. The form is elongated oval; the abdo¬ 
minal profile a little less arched than the dorsal. 
The vertical diameter at occiput is at the fifth 
dorsal spirit 2* , between the last dorsal and anal 
rays ^ Of the total length. The body is much 
compressed, particularly towards the back ; the 
greatest thickness is at the lower third of the 
vertical diameter, where it equals -* the length of 
the head. The muzzle is obtuse; the forehead a 
little arched between the eyes; the length of the 
head is | of the total; the eye is placed high up, 
its horizontal diameter is about 8$ of the length 
of the head ; the distanoefrom the muzzle equals: 
the diameter. The posterior 'Opening of the nostril 
is an almost vertical fissure immediately in front 
of the eye ; the anterior is oval and situated a 
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little behind the muzzle ;dhe infraorbital boue is 
very large, occupying nearly the upper half of 
the cheek, ftjbtuinidflhd of on elongated, .near¬ 
ly oval shape ; the preoppjje is narrow and. 
obscurely ridged, with a-saip^Mnirnatc spipe at 
the angle ; the -operate/terminates Mtrjwowidtdy 
separated fiat points ;. the suboperaie mid; intern? 
percle are small. The scales of the $0A are 
very small, tliose of the, cheek less mdtatiitet. than 
on the other junta of the head* The-moitthis 
small, both jaws of -equal length ; their teeth 
are curved, fiat, widening towards the three 
cusps, of which the ©nitre oue is a little larger 
than the lateral ones ; the outer series consists 
of about 18 teeth gradually increasing iu length 
towards the angle of the mouth ; imme¬ 
diately behind, and iu close contact with the 
outer, appears a second series of similar teeth ; 
at a little distance behind these two series are 
two others also consisting of tricuspid teeth, 
but much smaller ami almost setaceous ; 
at the angle of the mouth the teeth of all 
four series coalesce, and have no interval be¬ 
tween them. The gill-opening is small linear, 
and the live hrauehiostigous rays are completely 
hid in the membrane ; the suprascapular bone 
is naked. The body is covered with scales of 
different sizes ; the largest are those of the sides, 
from immediately beneath the lateral line as far 
as the pectorals extend, they ajipear bony and 
tumid ; t he posterior rounded margin carries 
upwards of 40 minute spines ; their vertical 
diameter, nearly double the length of the hori¬ 
zontal, is about l of the diameter of the eye. 
Fnim the apex of the pectorals the scales gra- 
duallv decrease in size towards the caudal. The 

* f 

scales above tig: lateral line and those of the 
abdomen are much smaller than the rest ; all 
are placed in irregular series, so that their num¬ 
ber cannot be counted. The lateral line is a 
lit tle below the upper fourth of the side ; it con¬ 
sists of minute single tubes and follows the pro¬ 
file of the back towards the tail, in the middle of 
which it proceeds straight to the root of the caudal. 
The anterior dorsal spine, about of tbediamc- 
ter of the eye, is situated at the anterior third of 
the total length; it in immoveable, placed hori¬ 
zontally, lias no membrane aud becomes more or 
less hidden by age; the second spine is the short¬ 
est of all, about -i of the diameter of the eye; 
the third is 2, the fourth exceeds by £ the dia¬ 
meter of the eye; the fifth is excessively long, 
robust and appears to be composed of two parts ; 
the lower half, when reposing, ctbvers with its 
grooved posterior margin the sixth spine; the 
upper half overlaps the succeeding Jive spines; 
the length of the fifth is f of the, greatest, 
vertical diameter of the body. from^^ ^ of 
this spine- Tire rest oft he spines -gradually de¬ 
crease; itpt, length toward# the tenth, which equals 
the diameter Of the eye; 'Urn eleventh... exceeds it 
by i and is closely attached to the anterior dorsal 
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ray. The first lb*tT dorsal rays are the longest, 
of equal lengths-f of the head ; the rest gradually 
decreases the fifteenth, datable ®tte,beifcg % of the 

truncated, the can* 
Cm! rave being bt^w little shorter than the rest, 
which are f of the length ot the head. The anal 
niys resetobhl-the dorsal ; the spines are strong, 
the se«bn<l, the ]ong«st,«bout of the head. 
The attte is situated a little in front of the first 
sj*iae. The pectoral is nearly triangular, the 
longest rav f of' the head. Each ventral is en¬ 
closed by two elongated scales ; the spine is 4 of 
l he length of the bead ; the anterior ray is un¬ 
divided, filamentous, its length equals that of the 
head ; from the second, which slightly exceeds 
1 he spine, the. rest gradually decrease. The in¬ 
dividual described was observed at Putting in 
August 184 5. The fishermen declared it lobe 
a young one, and of rare occurrence. A second, 
of somewhat larger size, was taken on the coast 
of Malaeeti. 

(Sub-Fain. MJENOIN.E.) 

(30041 Orekio. (Cotaturreou) Cuv. and Vnl. 
IsjJO. (Ctmio, Eaeepede, 1S00, is founded upon 
erroneous characters.) Dorsal and anal fin cover¬ 
ed with small slander scales; mouth very slightly 
protractile ; no teeth on the vomer; n pointed 
scale above the root, of each ventral, and a third 
between the fins; on the occiput a chevron or 
crescent, with the horns backwards pointed. 

'(3(105) CrTsio ruprnlanrens. 1 .ncepede. Yar. ( La- 
cpp. 111. 86. —Pic are/ raillard, Quoi and (iaim. 
Frevein, 2510, PI. ft, fig. 3.—Cuv. Vnl. VI. 
431.) Head above and back deep bine, chang¬ 
ing to bluish olive on the sides ; an indistinct 
golden line from the orbit along the sides, in the 
centre of which it changes to silvery blue, conti¬ 
nued to the root of the caudal ; operelc golden ; 
cheeks, prcoperele, suboperele and iutcropercle. 
lower half of the sides and abdomen silvery 
glazed with cherry red ; dorsal pale olive grey, 
the. membrane minutely and closely dotted with 
brown and edged with black ; caudal mem¬ 
brane black, rays yellowish olive, the upper, 
lower and posterior margin cherry ; ventrals 
and the spiny part of aual white, the mem¬ 
brane of the soft anal rays pale cherry ; the 
three upper rays of the pectoral white, the 
rest pale cherry ; on the inner side at the 
root a' large black spot, continued as a small 
black point outside at the root of three upper 
raj's.- Iris golden, the orbital margin blackish. 
1> 10/15, C 17*, A 3/12, V 1/5, 1’ 21, llr. VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Pitting. Total length: 0| 
inch. The scales are large, deciduous ; there is 
no crescent-shaped space on the occiput, which 
is uniformly covered withsoales, which advance 
on tl»e crown twi ftur aft ntidway between" tho-byes-i ■ 
The present ncw%8t.tppw«^es the Vanety from' 
t he’ Red' Sea, WhMrSPtefr Bhtenbefg? dehtmthto 
ted ctrruleo-tmii<xt%$ \ it also resembles C. ckryso- 
:ona, Kuhl and Van* Hasselt, apud Cuvier and 
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Valenciennes. As the distribution of colours of 
G. ctemUmrens is liable to considerable variations, 
ahrgsoiona may turn pat to'be but 'a--Variety. 
The description of thepresaatwas drawn up from 
a single dead specimen, observed in the fish-ba¬ 
zar at Piuang in 1815. The fishermen were un¬ 
acquainted with tbe fish, awl hadott that account 
put it aside. ; ■ ’ 

G%ts C’ATOC 11AENUM. Cantor 1 . Kdrw, 
downwards ; x^vuv, yawing. Substituted .. for 
Garres, Cuvier, 1829, pre-occupied by Gems 
(Latr.) Fabricius 1791, (Uemiptera ) (Equiva¬ 
lent to (Jkujiks, (Cuvier.) Month veiy pro- 
tractilc downwards; the jaws with velvety teeth 
the angle and inferior margin of the preoperele 
minutely toothed in some, in others not : operelc 
.terminating in an obtuse angle ; body compressed, 
high; chest square beneath; head, cheeks and 
oporelcs like the body with large, deciduous 
scales : anterior dorsal and anal spines more 
elongated than the rest; the base of these tins is 
hid in a scaly sheath ; the ventral fins with an 
elongated scale above the root. 

(3000) Ca/oc/usninn limbatam (Cuv. and Vnl.). 

Syn. Genes limhulus. Cuv. and Vul. VI. 470. 

Silvery with lilac reflections; dorsal, caudal 
and aual fins pale yellow ; dorsal spines, rays 
and mcmhrauc minutely dotted with brown, the 
upper margin black, caudal with a broad blackish 
margin ; ventrals and pectorals white. Iris 
silvery or pale golden. I> 9/10, C 17*-, A 3/7 
or S, V 15, I* 15 or 10, Hr. Vi. Inhabits 
• S W i of Pinnng, Malabar, Pondicherry. Total 
length : 7 inch. 'I'he greatest vertical diameter 
is contained three times and one-third in the 
total length, 'flic length of the second dorsal 
spine is contained two and a halftimes in the 
vertical diameter, in the adult this spine slightly 
exceeds the third in length, but in the young the 
two spines are of equal length, and the lower 
margin of the preoperele is finely toothed, of 
which all trace is obliterated in the adult. The 
blackish margin of the caudal is very indistinct 
in the young, which hears a strong resemblance 
to Calochaemnn. lurid am (Cuv. and Vnl.). Young 
individuals of this species are exceedingly numer¬ 
ous at Pinang at all seasons, and large quantities 
are dried. Large individuals are of compara¬ 
tively rare occurrence. 

(3007) Catochuenum filaiuenlosim (Cuv. and 
Vnl). 

Syn. Russell 1,XVII. Woodawahah. 

Genes filameutoSus, Cuv. andj Val. VI. 

482. 

Gcrres filamentous, Bleeker: Ver. Bat. 

Gen. XXIL, 4. ' 

Head- above and back pale greenish grey, the 
iiest^f.'-body silvery with liljie reflections ; above 
tmd' fbitowifig tbe lateral line two parallel series of 
Targe oval blackish spots;, below the lateral line 
one or two straight sente.?: of similar, but smaller 
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spots; dorsul, caudal unci anal fins |>ale yellow ;. ceptibly sloping towards the bluntly pointed 
tlie spines, rays and membranes of the dorsal and ] muzzle. The length of the head is from. : j§4»>y.tp 
caudal minutely dotted with brown; the superior -J- of the total; the depth at occiput .* etched* by 
margin of the dorsal , black; the posterior mar- 4 half the length of .egrortMSavpi^s 

gin of the caudal pale blackish ; ventral* end about the second eight length of the 

pectorals white, iris pale golden. D 9/10, head ; the auterior upper, half of theprbit ,b»r- 
C 171, A 3/7, V 1/5, P 15, Br. VI. In- ders upon the profile, wbile the postpriorhdf 
habits Sea of Binang , Madura, Vanikolo, deviates downwards ; the greatest oblique dia- 
New Guinea, Java, Coromandel. Total length : meter is 4 of the length of the head, while the 
74 inch. The length of the second dorsal* spine vertical is but | of the oblique diameter. The 
appears to vary: in an adult and a lew young, head above is depressed, slightly arched between 
it but slightly exceeded the vertical diameter of the eyes, the distance of which is about dbuble 
the body, and did not reach the caudal fin, as the oblique diameter. The nostrils open closely 
described by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, in front of the eye : the posterior obliquely oval 
The young ones have no series of blackish spots, aperture is but little larger than (he minute 
whicii vanish, soon after death ; in the smallest I rounded anterior, the margin of which isprovid- 
exmuined, 41 inches in length, the margin of the ed with a small raised membranous fold. The 
preopetcle was not toothed. This species but mouth is large ; the widely arched upper jaw is 
rarely visits Pinaug. hidden when the mouth is closed, by the scaly 

Fam. SCLENOlDiE. fold which covers the infraorbitals ; the lower 

Sub-Genus OTOLITH US, Cuvier 1829. Head jaw is scaly, narrower, more pointed, and slight- 
gibbous, supported by cavernous bones ; preoper- Iv shorter than the upper, which is naked, with 
cle toothed or crenulate ; bony opercle tcrminat- longitudinal strife, and a rather large triangular 
ing in one or two flat points ; dorsal fins two, or impression near the angle, which is situated op- 
one deeply eiharginatcd, the soft part of which posile the posterior part of the orbit. In the 
longer than the spinous ; anal spines extremely upper jaw appear an external series of pointed 
small ; strong cauiues in the upper jaw, and in inwards arched, distant teeth. On each side of 
some also in the lower ; under the symphysis of the symphysis is one or two canines, larger than 
the latter two very minute pores, or none : air- the rest ; the other teeth gradually decrease in 
vessel in some, [M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes size towards the angle of the mouth. At a 
add {Iliet. Nat. des Poise. V.) that such is the slight interval behind the external appears a 
case in the species dissected by them,] with a second narrow scries of minute crowded conical 
hornlike, forwards directed process on each side; (cardlike) leeth. In the lower jaw the external 
in others with numerous lateral branched nppen- series consist of conical teeth, although small, 
dages. Vide infra Otolithus ruber and the sub- yet perceptibly larger than the card-like ones of 
sequent species, a very large loose bone in each the upper jaw. The internal series cousists 
auricular cavity ; branchiostegous rays 7. The of single distant large teeth, increasing in size 
Malays distinguish the fishes belonging to the as they approach the angle of the mouth. The 
Genus Otolithus by the common denomination tongue is large triangular, pointed, fleshy, on 
of Jdrang (distant, open), gigi (tooth). each side of the base, flat, bonv in the centre, 

(3668) Otolithus biauritus, Cantor, ikan Sa- membranous towards the margins and the 
lampai, sometimes Jarang gigi, of the Malays, apex. The angle of the preopercle is round- 
Jdult. Head above and back greenish grey with ed, the ascending margin is but very indis- 
golden reflections ; sides golden orange, paler tinctly crcnulated. The bony part of tjhe oper- 
towards abdomen, everywhere minutely dotted cle terminates in two flat points of which the 
with brown ; lateral line golden : dorsal, caudal upper is the smaller; both arc enveloped in a 
and anal fins brownish yellow or pale orange, membranous point, projecting beyond the.root of 
minutely dotted with brown, black towards the the pectoral fin, and formed by a prolongation of 
margin ; veritrala pale orange ; pectorals brown- the subopercle. The third upper branchiostegous 
ish with a black spot in axilla, spreading over ray is very broad, like the blade of a sabre, 
the baSal third of the nine upper rays. Iris Above the pointed termination of the opercle ap- 
golden orange. Young . Paler than the adult; pears another, triangular point, formed by a 
abdomen silvery buff; upper half of opercle sib lobe of the skin, -the scales of the margins of 
very bluish black ; the spot in the axilla very which terminate in short setaceous points. This 
indistinct or absent. D. 9—1/27 ; 9—1/30 ; second, earlike appendage also appears in Oto- 
9—1/32 ; 8— 1/32 j C T7f, A 2/7, V 1 / 5 , P lithua puma, [%» Bola peum, Buohari. Ham. 79, 
19, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea qf Binang, Mala - 368, PI. 32, Fig. 26 —Scitrna pome, Cuv. and 
yan Peninsula, Singapore, Zancavy, Tenasserim Val. V- 55, PI. 101, who observe it might with 
Provinces. Total length ; $,4eet. This fish is of equal propriety be considered a species of Otoli- 
a very elongated cylindrical form, not unlike that thus. Their description appear* to have been 
of the Genus Ophiocephalus ; the profile of the drawn up from young specimens/ in -which the 
hack and abdomen is nearly horizontal, iinper- canines are less.developed than in the adult, in 
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which thev appear as strong and conspicuous «» in 
several specie* of Otolithus. The form of‘the nir- 
v ^ssal is not -exclusive^ ehnracteriatie of pama.] 
(Buchan. iselongated.cyiindrical, 

cempressechtowiPi the back; the vertical dia- 
mcterftak»a in front of the dorsal fin is 6$ of the 
total length* Tha^dojsahhpines are very slender; 
the U^ h tWiOBgest. ^ualHng about ± of the 
vertical diameter^ the gradually decrease 
towards thenimh* but the last spine is longer, 
nearly £ of the third. Thfccaudal tin is rhom- 
Ikndal very pointed, its length from to 7^ of 
the "total. * The pectorals are very pointed 5$ to 
6 £ of the total. The ventrals and the anal are 
eqttal \ of the length of the head. The second 
anal spine is scarcely one half of the length of 
the rays, very attenuated, and not striated. The 
scales of the'body are moderate, deciduous ; the 
lateral line is very distinct and proceeds obliquely 
downwards to the very point of tlit caudal. The 
air-vessel is nearly one half of the total length, 
narrow, tapering backwards to a fine point. On 
each side of the latter commences a narrow tape¬ 
like process, which, continuing along each side, 
devintes at a little distance from the fundus of 
the air-vessel, which it again joins. The organ 
might be compared with an elongated antique 
urn with two handles. From the anterior part 
ofeaehof the latter proceed five branches, the 
four of which give off smaller ones to each side, 
and the fifth is tortuous and larger than the rest. 
This organ strongly resembles that of 0. pawn , 
(Guv. and Val. V. PI. 138.) vet it, presents dif¬ 
ferences more easily perceived bv comparison than 
described. This species approaches to (>. sene- 
galensis , Guv. and Val. and to ()■ pama, from 
which latter it, however, differs in its more elon¬ 
gated form, particularly of the head, and in hav¬ 
ing much fewer rays in the dorsal fin. O. Jteevesii, 
Richardson, (Rep. 1845. 224 ) differs in having 
10—1/31 in the dorsal fin, the prcopercle spi- 
nously toothed on the upper limb and rounded 
comer, where the teeth are large, and in having 
the second anal spine stout and finely striated. 
Single individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons, 
but number* from June to August. Although 
not much esteemed by Europeans, this tisli is 
consumed by the natives both fresh and dried. 
It yields a large quantity of isinglass, which in 
the Ghinese market is considered to be of the 
best quality, and fetches 40 to 45 Spanish 
Dollars per Fikul. 

(3669) Otolithus ruber, (Bloch-Sehneider.) 

SViS. Johniua ruber, Bloch Schii. 75, No. 3 

P1..17, . , 

Otolithus ruber, Cuf. and Va). V. CO, 

pi 109./; 

Otofithus raber, wainSson, Nat. Hist. 

FfeU. If. 210. 

Jarang gigi of the Malays. 

Adult. Head above and back, pale brownish 
el with silvery, iridescent reflections ; sides of 


iND SOUTHERN ASIA, 
the head and parts beneath the lateral line red¬ 
dish or pure shining silvery ; upper part of oper- 
ole steel-blue; lateral llneailvery; dorsal pale 
brownish red, the fnetbb|»nominutely dotted with 
brown ; the other fins- pwe tetldish yellow'. Iris 
retldish golden brown, towards the orbit. Young. 
Sides of the head and parte betieat.li the lateral 
line silverv pale orange. D H*-—1/29 or 30, C 
17f v A 2/7, V 1/3, P 16, Rr. VII. Inhabits 
Sea Snd estuaries of Pinang, Malagan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Coromandel, Malabar. Total length : 
2 feet f> inch. The length of the head is 8-| 
times in the total; its vertieal diameter equals 
the distance from the muzzle to the anterior mar¬ 
gin of the prcopercle, or exceeds by half the 
length of the head. The gi eatest oblique diameter 
of the eye is } of the length of the head. The 
depth of the body in front of the dorstil is con¬ 
tained 4$ times in the total length. In the young, 
the caudal fin is rhomboidal, pointed ; but with 
age it becomes rounded, and its length little less 
than J Ct of the total. On each side, of the sym¬ 
physis of the upper jaw appear two large arched 
canines, of which the exterior is the shorter: 
between the two pairs rise two distant smaller, 
yet conspicuous teeth. On each side of the sym¬ 
physis of the low'er jaw appears a long canine ; in 
most individuals but one such is visible, the 
corresponding one being cither missing or much 
smaller. Behind the canines both jaws have an 
external series of small conical teeth, and in the 
upper appears an inner series of velvety teeth. 
But the lower jaw lias but a few such behind the 
canines on the symphysis. The stomach is elon¬ 
gated, cylindrical with four ccecopylorio appen¬ 
dages. In several it contained remains of fishes, 
of a small Melania and Crustacea. The air-vessel 
is large, flattened, broad lanceolate, terminating 
behind in a short point. Its length is -J- of the 
body, the caudal not included. On each side of 
the body of the vessel appear 34 processes, of 
which the anterior four or five divide in four 
branches, the next in three, the next in two, 
but the posterior process, which are slightly 
longer than the preceding, are simple ; all again 
divide in minor ramifications. The isinglass is 
considered very good, and sells in the Chinett 
market from 40 to 45 Spanish dollars per l’ikuf. 
The fish is consumed both in a fresh aud dried 
state. Single individuals occur at Pinang at all 
seasons, but they are plentiful from June till 
August. 

(3670) Otolithus argenteus, Kuhi and Van 
Hassell. 

Srx. Otolithus argenteus, Cuv. and Val. V. 62. 

Otolithus argenteus, Richardson, Rep. 

1845. 225. 

Otolithus argenteus, Bleeker : Verb. Bat. 

Gen. XXll. 4. 

Jarang gigi of the Malays. 

Adult. Head above and back iridescent grey* 
11 N 3 
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(3671) Otollthu* maeiUutMs, Kuhl and Van 
Hasselt. •* - •.« ■■ • 

Srs. Otolithas macuhrtUs,T!jiv. &ji^'V af^j C4>. 
JaraHg gigi ofJJjc Smws. . '; ( V< * • 


Ish green, with pale reddish reflections ; sides of 
I lie head ami beneath the lateral hue reddish 
gulden; upper part and posterior margin of 
j«perele black ish blue 5 . qtembrane of the whitish 
I dorsal spines reddish transparent, of the rays and 
I caudal reddish yellow, minutely dotted with 
[ brown, margin black ; pectoral, ventrals and anal 
pale yellowish red; ventral and anal spines 
whitish. Iris golden, bluish .black towards the 
orbit. Young. Sides of,the head and beneath 


Head above and hack iridescent yellowish 
brown, lighter, silvery on the sides ; «heeks, pre- 
opercle and abdomen silvery huff ; up}*ermart of 
opercle steel blue.; lateral line shining auvery ; 

! on tire back nrul sides to within a little beneath 


t he lateral line pale golden orange ; upper part ' the lateral line, a number of brownish t spots, tire 
of opercle steel blue; soft dorsal, caudal, anal, ; scales of each spot edged with black ; dorsal, 
ventrals and. pectorals orange or yellowish red j anal, ventral and pectoral fins yellowish light 
more intense than in the adult, 1) \) or 10 - j grey, their membranes minutely dotted with 
1/26, 27-or 28, 0 17£, A. 2/7, V 1/5 I* 20, Hr. j brown ; caudal rays silvery at the base ; posterior 
VII. Inhabits Sen awl estuaries of Pinang, j half and membrane brownish yellow ; single 
Malagan Peninsula, Singapore, Malabar, (Vie- large irregular black spots scattered over the fin. 
bes, Madura, Batavia. Tolal length : 2 feet 7 Iris pale golden, blackish towards the orbit. J) 
inch. The lengthofthc head is \ of the total,, 10— J/.T1, C 17-£, A 2/11, \ 1/5, 1* 18, Br. 
its greatest, vertical diameter exceeds by .] half. VII. inhabits Sea and, estuaries of Pinang, 
the length of the head. The oblique diameter ! Malagan Peninsula, Singapore, Batavia. Total 
of the eve is 5 v of the length of the head. 


['lie 

vertical diameter in front of the dorsal is a i of 
the-total length. On each side of the symphy¬ 
sis of the upper jaw appeal- two, sometimes t hree 
canines, of which the posterior, or centre one 
when three are present, is the longest., but all are 
shorter and more distant than those of (). ruler. 
The canines arc succeeded by a series of distant 
conical teeth of a comparatively larger size than 
those in (). ruler. Behind the external series 
is an inner one of velvety teeth. On each side 
of the symphysis of the lower jaw is a very small 
canine, preceding a series of velvety teeth, be¬ 
hind which is an inner series of large distant, 
conical teeth, some of which in size exceed the 
lower canines. The lateral line describes an.arch. \ 
terminating opposite the middle of the soft dor¬ 
sal tin, from whence it, proceeds horizontally to 
the point of the caudal. The. latter tin is rlioin- 
boidal ; its length about 5 * oi the. total. The 
stomach is elongated, eylimlrie.il, emitainiug 
■fatbits and Crustacea. There are six eeeeopylo- 
ric appendages. The body of the air-vessel is 
very narrow, lanceolate, about •$ of the length of 
the*fish, terminating in a line point. From each 
side of the body of the air-vessel proceed 25 


length : 2 feet 5) inch. The length of the head 
is 8 J of the total ; its greatest, vertical diameter 
exceeds by J- half the length of the head. The 
oblique diameter of the eye is a little more 
than of the length of the head. The ver¬ 
tical diameter of the hotly in front of the dorsal 
is 5' of the total length. The dentition resem¬ 
bles that, of O/o/ithiis ruber, but the external se¬ 
ries of the lower jaw consists of fewer, more dis¬ 
tant and stronger conical teeth. The lower jaw 
greatly projects beyond the upper. In the 
adult the caudal fin is nearly rounded ; its length 
is 7:) of the total. The pectorals and ventrals 
are comparatively short, their length equalling 
that, of the caudal. The stomach is very elong¬ 
ated, cylindrictd, thin. In it were found fishes, 
shells of a Ceril/nnin, and Crustacea. The air- 
vessel is very large, broad lanceolate, tapering 
behind into a fine point. The length is one 
half of the body, the caudal fin not included. 
Each side has from 52 to 55 branched processes, 
the number of which differs not only individual¬ 
ly, but from side to side. The lower abdominal 
surface of the body of the vessel is perfectly 
smooth, and as usual, silky white, but the upper 
or vertebral surface is longitudinally divided by 


Ifrenchcd processes, of which the anterior are the 1 a narrow furrow, from which proceed a number 
longest and have the greatest number of branch -1 of distant, backwards aiclied, transversal lines or 
lets. - At Pinang this species is token in numbers j ribs. The intervals between the latter are filled 
from June till' August. It is valued by the j up by short backwards bifurcating raised lines, 
natives as an article 


Owing 


to the 
a small 


of food. 

small size of the air-vessel, it yields but 
quantity of isinglass, the quality of which how<J 
ever is considered very good. AI M. Cuvier and j 
Valenciennes have observed this species figured 
in Colonel Farquhav’s collection of drawings at 
the India House, and its njuneJs said to be at 
Malacca ; Ikanhamjtag , wliioh most likely is a 
mistake for Salampai, the Malayan denoirhia- 
tion of Orl'auritui. v .- 
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of which those nearest the central furrow are 
directed obliquely inwards; but they increase in 
length, and become longitudinal towards the 
margin of the vessel, while those covering the 
lateral branched processes deviate, outwards and 
are much longer than the rest* Thus the whole 
of the Upper or vertebral'surface of the air-ves¬ 
sel presents a kind ofmised net-work of singular 
beauty. This species, although hot uncommon, 
appears at Pinang to be less numerous, than -the 
others, which it accompanies. It' Is reported to 
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be flavourless, but it is highly valued for the sake 
of^the eir-v«sseli wlffch yields a considerable 
qtSn|ti*|. of the best kind of isinglass. ■ . 

(3*Sf2) ■ £#«'•*$»■ wrtiettfor, ’ Cuv; and Val. ? 

( STJV* R.U»sell CIX. Pottee Kanas&h ? 

•«4 Osolithus verSiooiot, Cuv. and Val. V. 

/?, ; ; ;-4i- • ••••* 

»• tjfe'r Jawmg&igi of the Malays. 

Young. Head above and back iridescent 
greyish green, lighter on the sides \ cheeks and 
prarpercie silvery; opercle steel-blue 5 sides be¬ 
neath the lateral line silvery white 5 lateral linn 
shining silvery ; litis yellowish buff; membrane 
of the spinous dorsal and marginal half of the 
soft, of the anal and caudal minutely dotted 
with black, on the latter tin so closely as to pro¬ 
duce a general blackish colour. liis arrow 
golden round the pupil; the rest bluish black. ! 
1 ) 10— 1/35, C 17A A 2/7, V 1/5, 1* 18, I5r. ; 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang . Total length : J 
G* inch. The length of the head is about * of j 
the total; its greatest vertical diameter exceeds 
one half the length by ] . The oblique diame¬ 
ter of the eye is 5£ of the length of the. head. 
The vertical diameter in front of the dorsal is 
aliout of the total length. The dentition, as 
represented bv Russell, resembles that of (). 
macula! us. The broad triangular part of the 
upper jaw at the angle of the mouth, is finely 
radiated, but without the large triangular im 


Head above and back dark greenish brown, 
paler, silvery on thecheeks > pf'eopercle and sides ; 
operole steel-blue ; the scales minutely dotted 
with brown ; nbdotm&K, peart-coloured ; mem¬ 
brane of dorsal minutely dotted 

with brown, edged }. caudal , stiff' 

anal yellowish white, miuntely ’ dotted with 
black, their marginal part blackish'; rentrals 
white ; upper half of pectorals bstfwnish, lower 
yellowish white. Iris silvery, upper phrt bluish 
black. 1) 10 -1/28 or 2it, 6 17$, A 2/7, V 1/5, 
J* 1 9, Hr. VII. Inhabits Sea <f Penang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Malabar. Total length : 
6 * inch. The teeth of the external series of the 
upper jaw are distant, but little longer than those 
of the internal. Under the symphysis of the 
lower jaw appear five ppres. The anterior parti 
of the air-vessel is dilated, forming a rounded 
lateral process on each side, of the vertebral co¬ 
lumn. Immediately behind them the body of 
the vessel is constricted, and the rest presents a 
broad lanceolate form, tapering backwards into 
a sharp point. From each side proceed ten pro¬ 
cesses of which the. eight are branched, but the. 
two posterior pairs, the longest, are either simple 
or bipartite. The length of the air-vessel is 
about J of the total. At Piuaiig single indivi¬ 
duals occur at all seasons. The isinglass is re¬ 
puted good, but. as the lish is of small size and 
not numerous, but little is procurable. 

the large 

pression, which appears in some of the other spe- ; (8671) Johturns belengeri , (Cuv. and Val.) 

eies. The second anal spine is proportionally J SvN Corvina h( ., (;n „ eri , Cuv . aild V „l. V. 120. 

stronger than in the other species; its length j Corviua bclciigcn, Belanger, 358. 

slightly exceeds J- of the anterior rav, and the 1 ' 

two lateral surfaces are compressed, finely radi- I Colours similar to those of J. dussumieri, but 

ated, whereas in the preceding species this spine i the body and fins so closely dotted with black 

is rounded. The air-vessel is lanceolate with ; and brown as to impart a general pale brownish 
numerous lateral branching appendages ; its i appearance ; the marginal half of the caudal, anal 
length equals that of the head, or about } of the j and ventral fins blackish, iris silvery, upper 
total length. The only individual observed, oc- j half bluish black, j) 10— 1/28, 29 or 30, C 17$, 
curred at Pinang in 1844. It resembles more j A 2/7, J/5, P 17, Br. Yll. Inhabits Sea of 


O. versicolor than any of the preceding species : 
Russell indeed gives 21 dorsal rays, but their 
number varies considerably in all. In the pre¬ 
sent, as well as in the young of the preceding, 
the caudal fin js proportionally much longer and 
more pointed than in the adult, and the eye is 
also proportionally larger. 

Genus JOftNIUS, Moch-Schneider , 1801. 
Velvety teeth iu^ bothjuws : in the upper an 
external series of arched teeth, considerably 
longer and more distant than the rest; in the 
lower an . internal series of conical teeth some¬ 
what longer than the> test. Differs from Scicena 
by the comparative greater thickness and length 
of the se<»nd anal spine, whioh is nearly two 
thirds.of:tha# qf|h^|[r|t yay, 

(3673) and Val.> 

Stk. Corvina dussumieri, Cuv. and Val. V. 

119. 


v 1/5, P 

Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Malabar. 
Total length : 0|- inch. The teeth of the exter¬ 
nal series of the upper jaw are less distant, and 
rather longer than in J. dussumieri. There are 
live pores under the symphysis of the lower jaw. 
The form and length of the air-vessel is that of 
J. dussumieri ; each side has ten branching pro¬ 
cesses, shorter, however, and apparently placed 
at a greater distance from each other than in the 
former Species. The three posterior pairs are 
much longer than the preceding, the eighth and 
ninth bipartite, the tenth pair is undivided, 
pointed. Also this species occurs singly at 
Pinang. The two preceding species not only 
closely resemble e<ich other, liut also a third : 
JoAnius editor, (Buchanan Hamilton.) [Syn. Bola 
coitor , Buchan. Ham. 73, 368, Pi. 27, Fig. 24. 
—Corvina coil or, Cuvier and.* Valenciennes, V. 
Ti6.] Their external djstingnishiug characters 
wilt’appear from the following table. 
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Johnius dussu* 
mirri. 

Length ofthe head 
Oepth at occiput 

Diameter of the evi 
Distance from the 
muzaletotlie eye 
Deptli in front of 

dorsal tin.. ; 

Length oftnepft* 
tenor Mini spine. 

«ln i 

( of the length << 
of the hem 

\ of do. 1 

equal the din. j 
jfuetf r of aye, 

6*in total length \ 

XV-hS 1 

anal ray, ....; 


0*n. 


£ of total length 


Johums cutter. 


. | of total length 

. of thetfength f of the Migtb 
of ththti*d .( of the head... 

I in do....5$ in do. 

!«** than theWeedlng the 
diameter diameter by \ 


hut •leiidererj 
than in ecitor} 


of life 
anal ray 


first 


(3675) Johnim carutta, Bloch. 

Syk. Johnius oarutta, 111. PI. 356. 

Corvina carutla, Cuv. and Val. V. 124. 

Head above and back dark brown claret colour, 
lighter, silvery on the cheeks, opercles, sides mid 
abdomen ; the 6cales minutely dotted with black, 
and their-margins of a darker brown than the 
ground colour; fin-membranes pale whitish yel¬ 
low, minutely dotted with black ; the upper half 
of the spiny dorsal, from 2d to 7th spine, black ; 
the soft dorsal with four equidistant, large, oblique 
black spots; the marginal half of the caudal, 
anal and ventral fins blackish. Iris golden, the 
orbital half bluish black. D 10—1/28, C 17?, 
A 2/8, V 1/5, P 18, Br. VII. Inhabits Sen of 
Pinang, Malabar ; sea and rivers Tranqucbnr, 
Pondicherry. Total length : 6 inch. The length 
of the head is 44 in the total, the depth at the 
occiput $ of its length. The transversal diame¬ 
ter of the eye iB I of the length of the head, 
equal to its distance from the muzzle. The 
vertical diameter in front, of the dorsal fin, 
is little less than the length of the head. 


The external series of teeth of the upper jaw 
is but little larger than the external ; the 
velvety teeth of the lower jaw, form a broader 
band than those of the upper. Under the sym¬ 
physis of the lower jaw appear four pores. The 
second anal spine is very thick, ’ ol the length 
of the first ray. A single individual was observ¬ 
ed at Pinatig in May. 

(3676) Johnius diaennthus. (Lacepede.) 

Lutjanus diacanthus, Lacepede IV. 195, 
244. 

Russell CXV. Nalla Katchelee. {Adult.) 

Russell CXVI. Katchelee. (Young.) 

Johnius cntalcus, Cuvier R. A. II. 173 hJ 

Corvina o&talea, Cuvier and Valenciennes, 

V. 128. 

{Icon.) Soiaena maculata, Gray, 111. lud Zool. Ii. 
PI. 89, Pie. 8, {Young.) 

Corvina gatalea, ^Belanger, 360. 

Corvina catalea, Richardson; Ben. 1845, 

226 . \ 

Corvina naUakatchelee, Richardson 1. c. 

... Corvkacatalea, Bleeker: Verb. Batav. 

' Gen, OU. 4. 

Jkan Tambareh of the Midajs. 

Young. Head above and bsok dark brown 
claret colour; cheeks, preoperole, and sides to a 
ittle beneath the lateral line lighter with lilao 
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silvery reflection,, the scales edged with dark 
brown, and ttys bade and upper kaltofibe sides 
with numerous, longer and smaller/ rdmt^Mack 
spots; lower half of the--(|^^^Yei^J|wff-; 
the scales minutely dotted wlttobrdllh ;>dpercle 
silvery lilae orblue-v dorsal aa4. fin 

membranes brownish buff ; raimttdy^dbtted with 
brown, and with more or less^nmnerous large 
black scattered Spots; anal,ventralsand pectorals 
brownish buff at the base, the rest pale neutral 
tint, minutely dotted with brown, and tl» mar¬ 
ginal half black. Adult. Head and sides darker, 
with or without indistinct black spots; sides 
beneath the lateral line pale silvery bluish or lilac 
brown ; opercle blackish blue ; bmuchiostegous 
rays and membrane pale lilac silvery; dorsal- 
caudal and anal membranes pale yellowish 
brown, minutely dotted with brown, with or with¬ 
out indistinct, large dark brown spots; ventral# 
and pectorals yellowish brown, posterior half 
blackish. Iris silvery lilac, minutely dotted 
with brown; the orbital half, bluish black. 
I) 10—1/24, C 174, A 2/7, V 1/5, P 19 or 20, 
Br. VII. Inhabits Sen of Pinang, Malayan Pe¬ 
ninsula, Singapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay 
of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Tenasserim, Can¬ 
ton, China Seas, Madura, Java. Total length : 
2 feet 9 inch. The length of the head is 34 in 
the total, the caudal fin not included. In the 
young the latter fin is rhomboidal, very pointed, 
nnd it s length equal to that of the head ; but. 
with age the point becomes worn, and in the 
adult the length is but -f of that of the heatl, or 
equal to the depth at the occiput. The oblique 
diameter of the eve is a little less than 4 of the 
length of the head ; the distance from the muzzle 
to the eye exceeds the diameter by The ver¬ 
tical diameter in front of the dorsal fiu is 4 of 
the total length. The teeth of the external 
series of the upper jaw are long, distant-, and 
there is generally a canine on one or both sides, 
at a little distance from the symphysis. The 
lower jaw has n smaller canine on each side of 
the symphysis, and an internal series of longer 
conical teeth. Under the symphysis appear four 
large pores, and in some a fifth, very mimite. 
The air-vessel, of the leugth of the fish, is of n 
broad, lanceolate shape, tapering behind into a 
very elongated point. Each side has 20 to 24 
processes, of which the two posterior pairs are 
simple or bipartite; the rest branching. The 
contents of the stomach of one dissected were the 
remains of a species of Leptocephalns and sin del, 
of Crustacea, and of a Loligo. At Pinang indi¬ 
viduals of this species occur at all seasons, hut 
in numbers and of the largest side, sfrom June to 
August. They aid not only valued As articles of 
food, but also on account ofthe quantity and 
quality of the isinglaMi which sells inrthe China 
market frotat 40 to 45 Spanish Dollars per Pikul. 

(3677) John*** maeu la i u t , Bloch-Schneider, 
Var.? Russell CXXIII. &rri Kullu.— 
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Jtt k nwi ma culat ns, Bi- Sclm. 7 5 .-—Cotrina macn- 
t ny w apd Valenciennes, V. Bloch, 

Var f, Head- above und back dark 
sflymy op the' cheeks, 
eperetes 4<B«l sides, the scales minutely dotted 
^h4Wft^i^ot;; however, sufficiently to in- 
fltteoce thtffgenerfll colour; abdomen silvery; 


margin; between the anterior six spines dotted 
throughout, and rathe** largely Avith black and 
brown; between the four posterior spines the 
central part of the membranes without dots; 
membrane of dorsal rays, caudal and anal 
yellowish white, minutely dotted with brown 
iind black, their marginal portion blackish; 
pectorals and ventrals whitish the latter 
dotted with black, particularly towards the 
margin. Iris silvery, dotted Avith black : 
upper orbital half bluish black. I) 10—1/23. 
C 171, A 2 A v 1/5, P 19, Br. VIL. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang. Total length : 5 inch. The 
length of the head is 4 J- in the total, its vertical 
diameter at the occiput | of the length. The 
oblique diameter of the eye is 3^ in the length 
of the head ; the distance from the muzzle is 
less than the oblique diameter. The vertiral 
diameter in front of the dorsal fin equals the 
length of the head. The distance from the 
orbit, across the infraorbitals, exceeds, ^ of the 
diameter of the eye. This character may serve 
at once to distinguish a very closely allied 
species : Joknius chaptis. [Spa. Bo la chaptis, 
Buch. Hatn. 77. 368, PI. 10, Fig. 25 .—Corvina 
chaptit, Cuvier und Valenciennes, V. 130] 
(Buchan. Ham.), in Avliieh the breadth of the 
infraotbitals is much less. The anterior teeth of 
the external series of the upper jaw are rather 
long and closely set ; the rest are scarcely longer 
than the rather broad internal series of velvety 
teeth.' Under the symphysis of the lower jaw 
appear five pores. The lower part of the round¬ 
ed margin of the preopercle is distinctly and 
distantly toothed. The opercle terminates in 
two flat spines. The laternal line is distinct; on 
each scale appears a small longitudinal tula*, 
from whence proceed an upper and lower oblique 
process. Most of the scales of the sides have 
each a central oblique line. The second anal 
spine is rather strong, longitudinally radiated, 
and ■§• of the length of the first ray. The caudal 
fin is rhomboklal somewhat rounded at the point. 
From the defective descriptions of Joknius 
macula tus, it is impossible to determine if the 
present is specifically distinct or a variety. A 
single individual was observed in 1844 at 
Huang. The form of the air-vessel and the 
number of the lateral appendages resemble those 
of JokniusbelemgertL 

Sub-Gepus GORDINA, Cuvier, 1829. Dif¬ 
fers from JaAs&t by tin hcnrtpariitivhly great- 
er size of the second anal spine, the length erf 
whiiflr nearly equals that of the first anal ray. 
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(3678) Corvina Sotdado, (Lacepede.) 

Srs. Holoceatre joldado, Lacepede, IV. 34T 
373. 

Bussell jCXVU; Telia Katchelee. 
Corvina fSJia^rlttted; '.'ticiatna.”] miles,, 
Cuvier and VaiCncienncs, V. 94, IX. 
474.' ■ . ;> : (r . . 

Scimna argentea, Kukl and Van Hassclt 
MS. Cuv. mid Vuh V. 96. 

Adult. Head aboye and bnck iridescent grey¬ 
ish green; lighter, silvery on the cheeks, pre¬ 
opercle and sides ; opercle steel-blue in the 
centre ; abdomen pearl-coloured j membrane of 
dorsal spines transparent, minutely dotted with 
black and brown, and with black margins ; 
membrane of the rays near the root, and in front 
of each ray, with a small bvownish spot; upper 
third minutely dotted with brown, the margin 
black ; ventrals whitish ; the rest of the fins 
pale yellowish white, the membranes and rays 
minutely dotted with black on the marginal half' 
?o closely as to impart a general blackish colour. 
Iris silvery, upper orbital half bluish black. 
Yount/. Of general lighter colour ; fins, of a 
deeper yellow ; anal spines and three anterior 
ravs and their membrane dotted with brown 
1U0—1/29 or 9-1/80, € I7£, A 2/7. V 1/5 
1’ 16 or 17, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Java, Tenasseiim, Coromandel, Bombay. Total 
length : 2 feet. The length of the bead is 
about 4£ in the total ; the depth at occiput f 
less than the length. The oblique diameter of 
the eye is a little less than i of the length of the 
head ; the distance from the muzzle equals the 
diameter of the eye. The vertical diameter, in- 
front of the dorsal, slightly exceeds the length of 
the head. The air-vessel is about $ of the total 
length, elongated oval, Avith numerous lateral 
branching appendages, which increase in length 
towards the posterior extremity. Foqr pores 
appear under the symphysis of the lower jaAV. 
Small individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons; 
larger ones but rarely. The fish is eaten by the 
natives, and the few air-vessels procurable, are 
valued as good isinglass. M. Dussumier found 
this species abundant at Bombay. 

Genus IJ MB RINA, Cuvier, 1817. Differs 
from Joknius in having a cirrus under the sym¬ 
physis of the lower jaw. 

(3679) Umbrina russelli, Cuvier. 

Syk. Russell OXVIII. Qualar Katchelee. 

Umbrina russelli, Guv. and, Val. V. 178, 
Umbrina russelli, Richardson Report 
1845 226. 1 

Ikan Gulama of the Malayas. 

Young. Head above and back silvery greyish; 
green, light on the sides above Hie lateral line ’ 
cheeks, opercles and beneath ihelateral line shin¬ 
ing silvery; from the vertex, between the eyes, a 
blackish band obliquely backwards over the tem- 
pfe, terminating on the dpierde in a large steel- 
blue spot; behind the occiput a broader Mark 
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hand obliquely d own wards to the ^origin of the 
lateral line; membrnue of tire tkrrStal spines 
blackish, minutely .lotted with brown; of the 
rays the upper half minutely dotted With brown 
and black, the lower transparent y the rest of the 
fins pale orange. Adult Body paler; in cer¬ 
tain HghlS reflecting fifteen obliquely backwards 
ascending lines ; no. trace of the blackish band of 
the temples, and but a faint of the occipital; n 
pale steel-blue spot oil the opercle ; membrane of 
dorsal spines brownish. Iris silvery, upper or¬ 
bital half bluish black. 1) 10—2/27 or in— 
1/26, C 172, A 2/7, V 1/5 1* 17, Hr. VII. In¬ 
habits Sen of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Sin- 
(jnpore, Vizagapatam,' Indian and China Seas. 
Total length : 6 inch. The length of the head is 
4$ in the total; the depth at occiput ) less than 
the length. The oblique diameter of 1 lie eye is 
l of the length of the head, equalling the distance 
of the eye from the muzzle. The vertical diame¬ 
ter in front of the dorsal fin is i of the length ol 
the body, the caudal not included, but with the 
lateral fin it is 3?, in the total length. Tin: teeth 
of the external series of t he upper jaw, are but 
little longer than the rest, and rather closely set- 
The cirrus is thick, fleshy ; in the adult fish its 
length equals the lower jaw to the angle of the 
mouth, but it is shorter in the young. On each 
side of and a little behind the cirrus appear fwo 
large pores. The fold of the skin covering the 
infraorbitals and the upper maxillary forms a 
small rounded lobe on each side of the muzzle. 
The verticle distance from the lower part of the 
orbit down the fold is l of the oblique diameter 
of the eye. The lateral line consisting of a small 
central tube on each scale, follows the arch of the 
back till opposite the middle of the anal, from 
whence it proceeds nearly straight to the point 
of the rhombic caudal fm. In individuals with 
12 dorsal spines, the eleventh is slightly, the 
twelfth much longer than the tenth, and their 
membranes much narrower than those connecting 
the rest,* which from the fourth gradually de¬ 
crease in length. The pectorals are pointed, 
their length equalling that of the caudal. The 
second anal spine, J- ot the first ray, is compress¬ 
ed, broad except near the root where it is some¬ 
what narrowed. The air-vessel about -J of the 
length of the fish, is elongated oval, terminating 
in a long thin point From each side proceed 
14 to 10 appendages, of which the two posterior 
ones are simple or bipartite, and much longei 
than the preceding branching ones. At riming 
this species is of too rare occurrence to make it 
valuable as an article of food, or as yielding isin¬ 
glass, although the hitter is considered of good 
quality. ThefishCrmeh assert- that individuals 
upwards of a foot in'length hefty® been taken. 

Genus PUISTIPOMA, Citifa, 1617. Dorsal 
fin single, and, m well as^/^unl, without 
scales ; as observed by M/l 1 this char¬ 

acter docs not exist in all species; angle of oper- 
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i cle bluiit, or hid in the membrane; 4j»e external 
'series of the velvety* teeth stranger *ha&% 
under the symphysis of the: lower JAW - 

behind which a* small fosseh# feranc' 
raVs seven.’ •• •" • ■-\'"*i > ' tU 

(3680) PflMipomu comlniefimn 

Syn. Labrc ctnnmersonien, Iiiiceii, 

' . 4f7,"tt;23. 

Lutjan miCrostbmc, LnCep. ,v lu, 1*1.34, 
Fig. 2; IV. 481,216; . ' = 

Labrus coniniersonii, Sbawv 1 V. 44>8. 
I'osf iphma kaukan, Cuv. and Val. V, 241, 
XIII. 8 1 ?. 

Pristipoma coniniersonii, Cuv. and. Yah 
V. 252. , . T 

Piisiipoiiyi knakau? Huppell: N. IV. 

Fis'-ehe, 123, T.-if. 30, Fig. 1. 

Frist ipomn kankan, Kiciiardson : Report 
IS 15, 227. • ' - ' 

Pristipoma kmkan. Bleeker: Verb. 
K'lfur Y V 1 I ft. 


Y<>nng. Head above and back pale greyish 
green ; opercle bluish silvery, the posterior part 
minutely dotted with black ; cheeks, tides and 
abdomen silvery ; the back and upper part of 
the sides minutely dotted with black and with 
distant indistinct brownish spots; fin mem¬ 
branes transparent, between the dorsal spines, 
with a black margin and with two or three 
series of brownish spots ; between the dorsal rays 
two transversal series of smaller brownish spots; 
posterior half of caudal pale blackish. Iris gold¬ 
en. n 12/14, C 17;, A 3/7 or 8, Y 1/5, P 17, 
Hr. VII. Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, 
Singapore , Sea and estuaries of Coromandel, 
Malabar, Island of Lantao, China Sea, Balli, 
Java, Stuubnwa, Celebes. Total length: 7 inch. 
1 'he length of the head and the greatest vertical 
diameter of the body are contained 3A times in 
the total length. The fourth dorsal spine equals 
half the greatest vertical diameter of the' body. 
The second anal spine is two third of the vertical 
diameter above, it, and as long as the fourth 
dorsal, hut stronger. Individuals of the length 
described are excessively numerous at all seasons 
at. Pinang and Singapore, where they are con¬ 
sumed by the natives either fresh or dried. V 
(3081) Pristipoma guoraca , Cuv. and Val. 

Svx. Perea grunniens, Froster ? 

Ant bias grunniens, Bloch-Schneider. 308 ? 
Hassell CXXXI1. Guoraka. 

Pristipoma guoraca., Cuv. R. A. II. 

176<>) -./v.; :* 

Pristipoma guoraca, Cuv. and, Val. V. 

256. ' 1 • ■ ■; ' ■ 

Pristipoma guoraca, Belanger, 363. 

Head above and back pale.Wackisli olive ; 
cheeks, opercles and sides silvery grey with blue 
and golden reflections; abdomen sUvury yellowish 
white; most of the scales lhave’ thCedges minute¬ 
ly-dotted with ; IwtrtwfeV 

line a pale broW^spfit ait the root, six or 

seven indistinct jVaraUeHines; fins pale yellowish; 
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membrane,of the dorsal- minutely. dotted-with enclosed by.vtwo- black lines 4 .flu-membranes yel- 
l>«wn,i»mw«en the spines one < oi? two series oi Umiak white, nil except the pectoral minutely 
l«ra» t^wled browo^sjMds, and <i single stah*B of dotted with brown j lUeiHargin of the spinal 
?m ^ f 'rt^ween:i^-i!»v« : warginsoCthe dorsal part of tUe dorsal black 5 thg tipper half of the 
and pBlackish; the membrane of the latter soft part, ami the posterior margin of the caudal 
and ot WMWWl slightlydotted with brown. Iris blackish. Iris golden., I> 12/15, C 17|, A. 3/9, 
g^P./J>13/14;C 1 7}; A 3/8, V 1/5, P 18, V 1/5, Y 17, Br. Vll. Inhabit* $ca*fPinang, 
Wllf Inhabits Sea of Pfttang, lsleofTanna, Madras, Yizngapatam. Total length: 6 inch. 
Batavia, Coromandel, Malic(Kresh-water). dotal '1'he figure of Russell repi’esents the-dorsal spines 
length: l foot. The air-vessel is elongated, much too slender, nud 1 he caudal fin too deeply 
nearly one third of the total length, swelling in cleft. It is also defective in not representing the 
the middle, terminating in a point; the anterior minute scales half covering the membrane of the 


extremity is blunt and appears to have on .each 
side a pointed process, a little less than one third 
ot the length of the vessel itself, which is restrict¬ 
ed at the origin of the lateral processes. The 
second anal spine is excessively thick, striated on 
the anterior surface; its length slightly exceeds 
one. half of the vertical diameter of 1 lie body 
above it, but it is considerably less than one half 
of the vertical diameter at the pectorals. This 
spine is therefore comparatively shorter in the. 
present species than it is in P. Lankan, Cuv. and 
Yal. which it. however much resembles in distri¬ 
bution of colour and other characters. The fish 
is finely flavoured, but its isinglass is of little 
value, as the air-vessel is very thin. At I’inang 
it is of very rare occurrence. 

(3682) Pristipoma uigram, Mortens. 

Six. Pristipoma nigrum. Cuv. and Yal. Y. 

25S. 

• Young. Blackish brown, operclos pale silvery ; 
membrane of dorsal spines pale brown with lilac 
reflections, margin black; soft part of dorsal and 
anal blackish brown with whitish yellow margin ; 
pectorals and caudal whitish yellow with a black¬ 
ish vertical baud at the root,; ventrals blacki-h 
bi;own. Iris King’s-yellow with a black orbital 
margin. 1) 14/16, C'l 71, A 3 7, P 17. Hr. VII. 
Inhabits of Pina up, .Manila. Total length (of 

tin' young)-. 2* inch. The head is l of the length 
of the body, not including the caudal which is J of 
the total length. The greatest vertical diameter 
of the body is of the total length. The eye 
occupies the second third of the head. The basal 
half of the soft dorsal, anal, and of the caudal fin 
covered with minute scales. This fish, of which a 
single individual was observed in 1315 at l’inang, 
appears to be the young of P. nigrum, from which 
it merely differs bv the yellowish colour of the 
caudal, pectorals aud of the margins of soft dorsal 
and anal fins. 

(3683) Pristipoma paikeeli, Cuv. and Yal. 

Svx. Russell CXXI. Paikcdi. 

Pristipoma paikeeli, Cuv. 11. A. II. 

176 <»•> 

... Pristipoma paikeeli, Cuv. and Val. V. 

■ 269. y . • . 

Silvery brownish white ; abdomen buff; on the 
back and sides .&* far as the pectoral fin six pa¬ 
rallel longitudinal bands, Van Dyke brown, each 


dorsal rays, of the caudal, final and of the ventrals. 
A single individual observed at Piuang in 18 15, 
had nine anal rays, (the last one double.) 

(36.SI) Vrislipoma caripa, Cuvier. 

Syn. Antliias mneulatus, Bloch, Pi. 326. Fjg. 2? 
Luljitii tacbetc. Laeepedo IV. 239. 
Bussell CXXI V. (’aripe. 

Pristipoma caripa Cuv. II. A. II. 176' 
Pristipoma caripa, Cuv. and Val. Y. 2 (>' 

| Dead above and back brownish black, sides 
silvery brownish white : cheeks and abdomen 
silvery while, bluish on the operates ; over the 
iufraoi bitals an oblique blackish band, edging 
the orbit : a srt*ond from the occiput, eilging the 
margin oft.be preopevclc and the opercle ; a third 
in front of the dorsal to just beneath the lateral 
line ; three or four blackish spots along the back, 
three larger, placed in quincunx towards the for¬ 
mer, along the lateral line; membrane of dorsal 
spines hemi-transparent, edged and minutely 
dotted with black, and with a large black spot 
between the. 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th spine; 
j upper half of the soft dorsal minutely dotted with 
j black, and with a small indistinct blackish spot 
in front of the six anterior rays; the other fins 
pale yellowish white; the membrane of the 
caudal and anal minutelv dotted with brown. 
Iris golden. 1) 12/11 , C’l7?, A 3/7, V 1/5, V 
16 or 17, Br. Vll. inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Batavia, Coromandel, Malabar. Total length : 5 
inch. Two individuals together were observed in 
1845 at I’inang, where the fishermen asserted 
the species to be very seldom seen, and never of 
large size. 

(3685) Pristipoma attrition, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Pristipoma auritnni, Cuv. and Yal. V. 263! 

Upper part of the muzzle dark brown, of the 
rest of the head the upper half of the opercle 
and of the lax gill-membrane and the cheeks 
light brownish grey with silvery reflections; 
preopercle, lower half of opercle and of tli£ gill- 
membrane silvery yellowish-white, iniuutelv dot¬ 
ted with brown; back and upper part off l be 
sides light greyish green, lower part of the latter 
and abdomen yellowish white ; the scales of the 
occiput and upper half of the body with a reddish 
brown spot at the root, reflecting lilac and form¬ 
ing irregular series or longitudinal lines; the 
scales of the lower half of the sides silvery tit (lie 
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root, and miuulely dotted with br&wn; jin-mein- the middle of the pectoral fin, and continue 
blanes whitish uanspareut, minutely, dotted with straight to the posterior part of the.^^vdorsal; 
brown, rays yellowish white; between the dorsal a third, the broadest, from itlie eye to 

spines numerous reddish brown rounder elongat- the root of the caudal; 
ed spots, forming from 3 to fi oblique senes; ing the course of tic latter la' 
the margin of the membrane black; between the of lighter ,brqwn, front, the 1 
dorsal rays some rounded smaller spots, forming posterior part of the ^bdomeh ; k aerei^^pi^l- 
4 transversal lines. Ins golden. I) 12/i4, C lar from the gill-opening to the jspstenbr 
17-J, A 3/7 or, 8, V 1/5, P 17, Br.‘VII. Inhabits part of the root of the anal.fin. Hie margin 
Sea of Penang, Siam, Total length: 1 foot of the dorsal membrane black, base and upper 
8 J inch. The eye occupies the third seventh of part orange, intermediate part milk white ; be- 
the length of the head when the muzzle is pro- tween the root of the third and fourth dorsal spitie 
traded; the length of the opercle is little less a black spot; from the point of the second to 
than one half of that of the head ; it is convex j the base of the eighth spine a broad oblique black 
and projects backwards above the anterior half j baud, continuing straight to the middle of the 
of the pectoral; the mouth is comparatively very soft dorsal, where*it unites with the first band 
small with few teeth ; the external series under of the body, and thus continues to the posterior 
the symphysis of the'upper jaw is a little stronger part of the fin ; caudal orange with scattered 


than the rest; those few in the lower jaw nearest, 
the angle of the mouth are the largest, nearly 
conical. The length of the second anal spine 
equals that of the fourth dorsal, the longest, and 
it is nearly of the vertical diameter of the body 
immediately above it. The anterior surface of 
all the spines is longitudinally furrowed. 
The caudal fin is covered almost through¬ 
out with miuute rough scales, so as entire¬ 
ly to hide the short accessory rays ; the mem-1 
brane of the ventrals is scaly ; the rest naked. 
The fish but rarely occurs at Timing, where if, is 
highly valued on account of its excellent flavour 
and firmness of flesh. Of four at different limes 
examined, the smallest measured 1 foot 5 inches 
in length : in external characters all resembled 
each other except in the number of anal ray s, 
varying from 7 to 8, the last one being double. 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes describe the 
specimen discovered by I)r. Fiulaysou in Siam, 
with 11 dorsal spines, whereas those from the 
sea of Pinaug present 12. In other characters 
the latter so perfectly agree with the descrip¬ 
tion, that their identity appears to admit of no 
doubt. 

Genus PLECTORIIYNCI 1 US, Lacepede, 1801 . 
(Diagramma, Cuvier 1817.) Two minute pores 
under the symphysis, and two fossets on each 
branch of the lower jaw; preoperele toothed ; 
lips folded and turned back. 

(3686) Plectorhynckm Blochii, (Cuvier & Val.) 

SrH, Antliias diagramma, Bloch, PI. 320. 

Sparus diagramma, Shaw, IV. 440, PI, 
65. 

Diagramma blochii, Cuvier and Valenci- 
* ennes, V. 312. 

young. Ground-colour of the head, cheeks, 
opercles and upper half of the body bright 
orange, lower half yellowish white ; from between 
the eyes a longitudinal brown band following the 
back, continuing above the base of the soft dorsal 
fin ; a second from the muzzle above the orbit, 
dividing in two portions which again unite above 


irregular black spots ; anal and ventrals greyish, 
posterior part black ; pectorals orange with a 
black band across the root, the centre and the 
point. Iris golden orange, I). 10/23, C 17}, 
A 3/7, V 1/5, P 17 Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of 
Penang, Southern coast of Ceylon, Total length : 
5 * incites. As observed by M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, this species differs from Plector- 
hynehns linea/us, [Syn. Seim III. XXVII. Fig. 
18, —Perea diagramma, Linne, Syst. 1319. — 
.tnf hi as diagramma, Bloch, 101. PI. 9.— Scicena 
lineata, Lin. Mus. A, F. I. 60.— Perea lineata, 
Linne, Syst. 1310. — Grammistes lineatus, Bloch, 
S. 182.— Diagramma liuealum , Cuv. and Val. 
V. 309,] in the greater length of the second, 
third and fourth dorsal spiues, which equals or 
even slightly exceeds one half the greatest vertical 
diameter of the body, and in the comparative 
shortness of the 'anterior dorsal spine, which is 
one third of the length of the second. The first 
anal spine scarcely exceeds one fourth of the 
second, which, as well as the third, equals the 
length of the tenth dorsal spine, and slightly ex- 
j reeds one third of the greatest vertical diameter 
| of the body. The number of fin rays given by M. 

I M. Cuvier and Valenciennes .■ 1) 12/16? A 2/7, 
appears to be incorrect. In fresh state the pre¬ 
vailing, or ground colours of the fish are orange 
and yellowish white. In the absence of a detail¬ 
ed description of Bodian cuvier , Bennet\, (J Wishes 
of Ceylon , 13,) the species cannot be determined. 
If the relative proportions of the dorsal spines as 
represented in the figure, are correct, the fish 
would appear to be JP. lineatus. A single indivi¬ 
dual was observed at Pinang in 1845. 

(3687) Plealorhgnchus Balteatus. (Kuhl and 
Van Hasselt.) 

Syn. Diagramma balteatum, K and V. H.Cuv- 
and Val. V. 316. 

Bright yellow anil black striped ; npper part of 
the back and sides black : a bright yellow narrow 
longitudinal band from the occiput to the com¬ 
mencement of the soft dorsal fin, sending a short 
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ytion to the third dorsal spine.; a $e- 
i! “'/broader hand from above the orbit. 
&ir t^tefior part of the soft dorsal; 

.tfoei itiwle, thrpdgb the 
~ |h«! cheek and opercle, straight to 
1 bver ifhich it continuesnext a 
veptw' oatt^, bordered beneath by a,^ pale 
bluish blriclc, following the abdomen to the 
caudal; cheeks and lower half of pperdes yellow 
washed with black ; abdomen yellow. Dorsal 
spines black, the membrane between -the three 
anterior spines yellow, the rest black ; the soft 
part of the dorsal yellow with a black margin, 
beneath which a broad yellow longitudinal band, 
next a black, but the lower half of the six or 
seven posterior rays, yellow, in continuation of 
the second yellow band of the body. Caudal 
fin yellow with a broad black margin, and longi¬ 
tudinally divided by a continuation of tin: cen¬ 
tral black band of the body. Anal yellow, lower 
half as far as the fourth ray black. Membrane, 
spine and three first rays of ventrals black ; the 
rest vellow. Pectorals white. On the centre of 
the whitish lips a black spot. Iris yellow with 
a transversal black bar. L) 10/23, C 17’, A 3/7, 
V 1/5, P 16, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Singa¬ 
pore, Java. Total length : 3g- inch. The head 
is contained 4-| times in the total length ; the 
eye is situated a little in front of the second 
third of the head ; its diameter is a little less 
than one third of the length of the head. Tin: 
greatest vertical diameter of the body is ’ of the 
length, the caudal fin not included The first 
dorsal spine is of the. second, the longest, 
which slightly exceeds of the greatest vertical 
diameter of the body ; the third is a little short¬ 
er, the fourth equals half the depth of the body ; 
the rest gradually decrease, the tenth equalling 
the first. The second anal spine is remarkably 
short and slender, its length scarcely exceeding 
the first dorsal, the second anal is but little 
shorter and slenderer than the first. The preoper- 
cle is very finely toothed ; the opereles termi¬ 
nate in three small membranous points. The 
caudal fin is nearly rhombic, its length slightly 
excelling * of the total. The pectorals are the 
shortest fins, their length being contained 6 ’ 
times in the total. The intestinal canal is sim¬ 
ple, about i of the total length of the fish ; the 
stomach is elongated pyriform, the coats thicken¬ 
ed : it contained iniuute shells. There are 5 
ccccopyloric appendages, their length is nearly 
one half of the intestinal canal. The air-vessel 
is elongated triangular, its length about one 
third of the total; from the sides of both its 
extremities proceed .two lateral short, pointed 
processes, and six equidistant, shorter ones from 
each side; i$i,colouri#'.white. A few individuals 
(the one de^r ibfxtihe "largest), were observed at 
Singapore in June 1840. ‘ V 

(lenus LOBOTES, Cuvier, 1829.’' Mus&Ie 
short ; lower jaw prominent ; preoperele st.rong- 
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ly toothed ; the elongated rounded soft port ion 
of the dorsal and anal fin, and the riavtdal giving 
the posterior pin’t bf tlie body a trilobate ap¬ 
pearance ; to\vonl3 the symphysis* of the lower 
jaw four groups of veryTuinute pores. Brauehi- 
ostegous rays six. 

(3688) Lobotes erate, Cuvierand Val. 

Svn. Lobotes erate, Cuv. and Val.V. 322. 

Lobotes fiu-karu CttV. and Val. V. 325, 
( Wrung ?) .■ 

Lobotes crate- Bleeker: Verb. Bat. Gen. 
XXU. 4. 

Ik a ii ha< u or Ikan picliat brink, of the 
Malays. 

Young. Head and body blackish brown, light 
reddish brown, or brownish green, either uni¬ 
formly or with large blotches of a lighter or 
darker shade ; soft portion of dorsal and anal 
fin like the body, membrane black ; caudal like 
the body, black towards the yellowish white 
margin, membrane of the dorsal and anal spines 
and ventral brownish or greenish grey, tinged 
with orange ; pectorals yellowisli,,wliite. Adult. 
Brownish lilac or mulberry coloured, either uni¬ 
formly, or with large blotches of silvery grey ; 
the scales cither of the ground colour with silvery 
grey ftlge, or vice versa ; pectorals yellowish 
white ; soft, portion of dorsal and anal, and the 
caudal like the body, their terminal half bluish 
or greenish black ; membrane of dorsal and 
anal spines light brown or grey marbled 
with blackish ; ventrals dark bluish grey ; 
throat, inter and preoperele silvery grey. Iris 
silvery of the ground colour of the body. 
D 12 15,0 17 A 3/12 or 11, V 1/5, P 15 or 
16, Hr. VI. Inhabits Sea of JPinavg, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Java, Madura, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, Estuaries of the Ganges. 
Total length : 2 feet 5 inch. The young differs 
from the adult in having the margin of tin* caudal 
fin or its posterior third, yellowish white, and in 
having comparatively fewer but much larger teeth 
j or spines on the margin of the preoperele,parti- 
| cularlv towards the rounded augle. As the 
latter is the principal distinguishing character 
assigned to L. fnrkarii, Cnv. and Yal. it is 
probable that Colonel Farquhar’s drawing, upon 
which the description is fouuded represents a 
young individual of L. erate. Single individuals 
weighing upwards of 15 lbs., occur at Pinang at 
all seasons, and are dried 1>y the natives. The 
air-vessel is very large, about } of the total 
length, silvery white and of a lanceolate shape. 
It. is excessively thin, and so firmly adhering to 
the back, that but a small part can be removed. 
The isinglass is by the Chinese dealers consider¬ 
ed to be of good quality, but the small quantity 
procurable renders tbe fish less valuable in this 
respect. 

Genus SCOLOPSIS, Cutier, 1817. (Sco- 
t.opsides, Telfair, 1830.) The second in¬ 
fraorbital bone terminating in a rounded lobe 


e.uu 
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generally toothed, with a backwards directed 
•pine at the angle adjoining the orbit; third in* 
fraorbital with a forwards directed spine, in 
some bid in the skin, crossing the former; pre- 
opercle toothed; submaiillaty pores either ab* 
•ent or very minute; body oval or qblong with 
large scales; dorsal fin single ; mouth'moderate ; 
teeth velvety ; brancluostegous rays five. 

(3689) Seolopsia aurata, (Mungo Park). 

Sys. Perea aurata, Mungo Park: Tr. Linn. 

Soc. HI. 35.' 

Anthias vosmori Bloch, FI. 321. 

Luljanus vosmeri, Lacepede, IV. 213. 

Lutjan galon-d’or, Lncep. IV. 216. 

Fomacentrus enneadactylus, Lacep. IV. 

505, 508. 

Scolopsides vosmeri, Cuv. It. A. II. 

178<M 

Scolcpsis argyrosomns Khul and Van 

Hasselt, Cuv. and Val. V. 333. 

Scolopsides vosmeri, Cuv. and Val. V. 

333. 

Head above rod ; back pale bluish green ; 
sides light red with two indistinct mother-of- 
pearl coloured longitudinal bands above the lat¬ 
eral liue, beneath which a third broader and 
distincter, terminating opposite the soft dorsal 
fin ; cheeks, operclcsand abdomen reddish white; 
iufrnorbitaU greenish golden ; all the scales, the 
infraorbitals, preopercle and opercle with ver¬ 
milion edges; membrane of dorsal, anal and 
vcntrals whitish transparent, spines and rays ver¬ 
milion ; caudal and pectoral membrane and rays 
pale vermilion. Iris reddish golden. 1) 10/9, 
C 171, A 3/7 or 8 V 1/5 P 19, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Java, Sumatra. Total length : 

7 g inch. The eye occupies the second third of 
the length of the head, which, when the muzzle 
is protracted, is i of the total length. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body is contain¬ 
ed about 2k times in the total length ; the series 
of scales forming the lateral line are much 
smaller than the rest and of a triangular shape ; 
the upper lobe of the caudal is somewhat longer 
than the inferior: the length of the anterior 
anal spine is one half of the second, which is ns 
long as the pectoral spine, but much thicker. 
The cheeks are concave, and the ascending mar- 
gih of the preopercle is salient, diverging from 
the opercle, its teeth distant, bent outwards, but 
generally pointing backwards. Most of the 
teeth have at the base a minute downwards 
pointed spine, which may be perceived by pass¬ 
ing a finger from below upwards along the mar¬ 
gin. The spine of the first infraorbital is long, 
bayonet-shaped ; beneath it appear two or three 
smaller; these, the margin of the iufranrbitals, 
preopercle, opercle, the spines and rays of the 
dorsal, anal and ventral fins, ;as well as the upper 
and lower margin of the caudal appear as if they 
were lackered with Vermillion. Two individuals 
of nearly equal length were observed at Pinang 
in May and July 184-5. 
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Fain. ANABANTID/E. 

Genus AN ABAS, Cuvier, 1817. H|§8 round¬ 
ed, bioad; muzzle very short, obtuse^,or 
less depressed ; the eye near the muzzle f nj^uth 
small; velvety teeth in both jaw* * asipaHTihOi- 
versnl band of similar teeth on the- ahteno^, ;< *€ s l 
a few|>hthe posterior part of vom^betwd#fi 
tiie third upper pharyngeals; margins of opercle, 
suboperde and interopcrcle strongly toothed; 
brancluostegous rays six. 

(3690) Anabaa acandent, (Daldorf.) 

Syn. Perea scandens, Daldorf: Linn.. Tr. III- 
62. 

Anthias testndineus, Bloch, PI. 322. 

Lutjan tortue, Lacepede IV. 192, 235. 

Lutjan griinpeur Lacepede, 1. c. 195 239. 

Amphiprion testndineus et acansor,Bloch- 
Sclmeider, 204. 

Cephalopliolis. id. 570. 

Spams testudineus, Shaw, IV. 471. 

Anabiis scandens, Cuv. It. A. (1817). II. 
340. 

Coins cnbojiiis, Buchanan Hamilton 89, 
370. PI.13 Fig. 33. 

Anabas testudineus, Cuvier, R. A. (1829) 
11.226. 

Anabas scandens. Cuv. and Vel. Vlf. 
325. PI. 193. 

(Icon.) Anabas spinosus, Gray. Ill. Ind. Zool. 
II. PI. 89, Fig. 1. 

Anabas scandens, Swainson. II. 237. 

Anabas scandens, Cantor: Ann. Nat. 
Hist. IX. 2S, 

Anabas scandeii3, Richardson: Rep. 1845, 
250. 

Anabas scandens, Jerdon: Madras Jour¬ 
nal, XV. 144. 

A nabas scandens, Bleeker: Yerh. Bat. 
Gen.'XXII. 4. 

Ilarooan of Malays. 

Adult. Head above and back dark green, 
lighter on the sides, abdomen greenish silvery ; 
the membrane between tlu: two largest opercular 
spines black, forming a rounded spot; dorsal and 
anal spines and membranes pale greenish lilac, 
minutely dotted with brown; soft part of dorsal 
and anal, as well as caudal fin greenish grey. 
Iris narrow golden round the pupil ; the. rest 
golden brown, amber, or pale crimson ; the upper 
half of the orbital margin green bronze. Young. 
Body and the single lies of much lighter colour: 
at the centre of the root of the caudal a large 
round black spot; ventral and pectoral rays red¬ 
dish yellow or pale orange, their membranes 
transparent whitish. D 18 or 19/9 or 10, C 
16J, A 10/10 or 11, V 1 /5, P 15, Br. VI, In¬ 
habits Fresh water and esluarm Malagan Pe¬ 
ninsula and Islands, fresh water and estuaries 
Chusan, Celebes, Java, Madura, Sumatra, Bur- 
mnh, Tenasserim, Bengal, Assam, Coromandel, 
Philippines. Total length: 7 inch. • At Pinang 
and Singapore this species is less numerous than 
in Bengal, and ip the former localities large in¬ 
dividuals are of comparatively rare occurrence. 
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The Malayan individuals agree with the Bengal 
(Hies in 'liwst of the external characters: the 
lenuth^w!® head is | of the body, the caudal 
fin not Ie 4 «d«i;the diairieter of the eye is \ of 
ttaJfudfc of the, head. But thecaudal fin is 
longer varying from i to i less 
tlntxt the Jejigth of the head ; the dorsal and anal 
spines are longer, tlie ventral rays reach the first 
anal spine; the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body varies from i to somewhat less than i of 
the total length. Individuals taken in Bengal 
have the caudal fin 3 - of the length of the head ; 
the greatest vertical diameter of the body slightly 
exceeds the length of the head. The colours are 
slightly different and the number of tin ravs are, 
1 ) 16 or 17/9 or 10, A 10 or 11/10. In the 
Malayan countries the fish is eaten by the poorer 
classes, who, however, attribute to it neither the 
medicinal qualities nor the climbing propensities, 
for which it is famed bv the nat ives of Bengal. 

Genus MAC'JlOI’t )lH r S, Luce pale, ]K 20 , 
Velvety teeth in both jaws, with an external se¬ 
ries of longer, distant, recurved teeth; margins 
of infraorbital* and operates externally smooth : 
lateral liwv when present, interrupted ; dorsal 
and anal rays undivided ; dorsal fin of less ex¬ 
tent than anal; first ventral and some of the 
posterior and anal rays elongated, filamentous. 

(3691) Macropodus pugitax, Cantor. 

Plate 11. Figs. I, 2, 3. 

Head above and back pale brownish or olive 
grey, lighter on the operates, sides and abdomen ; 
from between the eyes along the back 8 to 11 
blackish vertical bands, reaching the abdomen ; 
along the sides 5 or 6 longitudinal silvery lines, 
produced by a silvery dot on each of scale ; from 
the angle of the mouth, through the iris to the 
termination of the operch; a horizontal black 
baud 5 lips, chin, and throat blackish blue spread¬ 
ing as a horizontal band over the lower part of 
the side of the head to the gill-opening ; dorsal, 
caudul and Ventral membranes pale reddish hem- 
itransparent / margin of the dorsal and the fila¬ 
mentous anterior ventral ray pale golden or sil- 
very green; anal membrane pale Indian red, 
lower margin silvery bluish or greenish; rays 
blackish ; pectorals whitish transparent. Iris 
narrow, golden ; the half below the black trans¬ 
versal band carmine; the half above the band 
golden, and near the orbit dark olive. I) 1 /S 
or 9, C 13f, A 2/25 or 26, V 1 / 5 , V 13, Br. 

^ 1.. Inhabits Fresh wnter s Pittai/g > Malayan 
Peninsula. Total length : 3£ inch. The head 
is much depressed, and far broader than the 
body, which is gradually compressed towards 
the caudal fin. The profile of the back 
is slightly atched, the highest part being at 
the dorsnl spine / Hie abdominal profile is less 
arched than the former. The length of the 
19 1 ^’ or slightly wore, of the length of the 
oooy, the caudal not included ; the depth at the 


occiput l of the length of the head. The eyes 
are prominent, occupying the second fourth, and 
bordering on the profile. Their distance across 
the forehead is nearly double the diameter. The 
mouth is semicircular, moderate } the angle is in 
front of the orbit. The posterior Opening of the 
nostrils is situated close tO the y>rbit ; the ante¬ 
rior is provided with a small fleshy tube. The 
tongue is free, fleshy and very pointed. Behind 
the velvety teeth of the upper jaw appear suc¬ 
cessively three semicircular membranous folds, 
of which the posterior is papillnlar on the mar¬ 
gin, which thus appears as if studded with a 
second series of minute teeth. The head is every¬ 
where covered with large rounded scales like the 
rest of the body, but the slightly protractile jaws 
are naked ; the posterior part of each branch of 
the lower jaw is covered by n single large oval 
scale. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, at the dorsal spine, is in some individuals 
■J of, in others equal the length of the head. 
The vertical diameter at the root of the caudal 
tin varies from 5‘- to } of the length of the body. 
The dorsal tin commences a little behind the 
posterior half of the body ; the rays gradually 
increase towards the fifth, the longest 5 the ex¬ 
tent, of the base is from J- to * of the length of 
the body : the distance from the last ray to the 
caudal is J of the length of the body. The cau¬ 
dal is very broad lanceolate s the tvyo central 
rays are the longest, in some individuals of the 
entire length of the fish, but frequently less. 
The length of the anterior filamentous Ventral 
ray rarely exceeds that of the bead. The pec¬ 
torals are rounded, their length but slightly 
exceeds } 2 of the head. Opposite their posterior 
half is situated the anus, immediately behind 
which t he anal fin commences. The fays of the 
latter gradually increase in length to the twenty- 
third or fourth, which are sometimes elongated 
beyond the point of the caudal fin. The extent 
of the scaly base of the anal equals -J of the 
length of the body. No lateral line appears, but 
on the series it would occupy if present, somfc of 
the anterior scales have each a central rounded 
depression, which, however, also appears of 
single scales near the back. Three series low¬ 
er down, on the posterior half of the sides, rorn- 
mences sometimes a row of similar depressions, 
which then continue to the caudal fin. The 
scales are rather large, higher than long ; the 
anterior margin is straight with 21 strife, the 
posterior round, ciliate; a line from the gill¬ 
opening to the caudal fin contains 32 5 the great¬ 
est vertical diameter presents 10 . . Of the six 
1 )ranchiostegous rays the upper one is longer and 
broader than the rest; the fifth and sixth are 
rounded, setaceous. (Esophagus is voluminous, 
short, suddenly widening into the rounded capa¬ 
cious stomach. The intestinal canal is doubled 
upon itself, about -J-.of the length of the fish. 
Neither coecopvloric appendages nor air-vessel 
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gill membrane, waving like a black firill round 
the throat,,, adds sntiH^hiag- grc 


appear. The liver is elongated of a reddish yel¬ 
low. The skeleton has 28 vertebrae of which j.0 
are abdominal. The branphial iobywnth ,(f Jafe 
If. Fig. 2.) is still more i»du<»d,t;l«tn ; ^Jas,# 
Macropodas viridi-aw0u*i 
assimpleas in ^piroi^ettefimca i 
VhI. VII. ,39%'f^^aiid^ 
of « single 

small posterior yi^iawaitary oitA-’i At, the fpet of 
the hills at Piiiftng $hts apfiMCS » > numerous.in 
rivulets. Like the ijest of tho^family it is capable 
of living for sometime out of water. Tim Sia¬ 
mese inhabitants with whom this species is a 
great favourite,keep these fishes. in jars with 
water, where the : bjjrva of musqiiitoes is their 
food, ami detrouuuftte them Pla kat” Pin, lisli; 



JLt. qoBsiats 
made a very 



prated darts 
But both 
instantly 
drawnupi: 
mau badbetewj 
of Siam. 

water, & * 

thus HyAftfor maiiy ihowtli^^ 
as iniatiidted with the.a<iftftW:^i^#e •■fiShes'as 
the Malays'are withtheircockfights r -iandstj<ke 
considerable sums, and smuetiiueS'Tlieir owa^^ 
sons and their families. The lieeitaactfiexhibitiug 
lisli lights is farmed, and aftbrdf ;»i considerable 


aau had 
.'he Siawess are 


kat , a iightey. ^The Variety is noticed by Lieut, i annual revenue to the Kingof Siam. 
(Colonel Ja«i Low. i. e. the lighting fish, although 
they iiveffeof^ubty together. The real fish how¬ 
ever, the exhibition of whose combats is a popu¬ 
lar amuamdent with the Siamese, appears to be 
a variety, jof the.present species, produced by 
artificial meads, like the varieties of the golden 
carp of China. ^ 

(8692) Macropodas pmjnax. Far. Plate 11. 

Fig. 4. 

Pla kat of the Siamese. 

Head above and back dark greenish olive, lighter 
outhe sides, the lower part of which and the ab¬ 
domen deep blood red ; all the scales edged with 
black; a black longitudinal band from the eye to 
behind the dorsal fin, a second from the nostrils, 
through the iris to the root of the caudal; a 
third from below the eye obliquely downwards to 
the gill-opening ; dorsal membrane silvery green¬ 
ish browu with numerous black undulating lines, 
vertically intersecting the black rays; caudal 
membrane golden green, tfic rays bright blood 
reel, the fin edged with black; anal membrane 
bright blood ml ns far as the posteiior 4 or 5 rays, 
fhfe J^st as well ns the lower margin silvery light, 
green or sky-blue, the rays black ; ventral spine 
lit^triiys bh«Ph.the first, ray terminating in a silvery 
filament; the membrane between the first, second 
andihir&ray bright blood red, the rest black ; 
braochioategous rays and their very wide mem¬ 
brane blacki peotprals white, transparent. Iris 
pale reddish golden with a bluish black spot in 
the centre df tfr«4ower half. The number of fin 
rays, and otherixjteri^al characters are the same 
as in the 3 pe^ies r but' the colours and the length 
of the dorsal, eaaid<d> angl and ventral fius are in¬ 
dividually varying, * Ufcf Jrranchiostegous mem- 
bnme is remarkably..^ijje' apd lax. YVhenHhe 
fish is in a state of quipwith.the fins at rest, 
the dull colours present;4jabtWng remarkable, 

But if two are brought withinM$ht,of’each other, 
or if one sees its own imM[ Rb^iqoking glass, 
the little creature becomes iudaetily excited, the 
raised fins and the whole bodyshine with metal¬ 
lic colours of dazzling beauty, while the projected 
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Genus OSPHROMENl'S, {Commented) C/ttier, 
1829 (Osphronemus [ Oumiti.) lA&ptde; 1890.) 
Differs from Po/yacant/ing, Krfhl and VahHas- 
selt, by the shorter extent of the dorsal fifi; by 
the more complicated labyriuthform (superbran- 
cliial) organ, by the very elongated, setaceous 
first ventral ray, and by the tootlied margin of 
the infrnorhitals. In the young, the margin of 
pre* and iuteroperele are toothed. 

(3f)93) Oxphromenm ol/a.r, Commerson. 

Sr.v. Osphroneme gourmni, Lacepede, III. 

117, PI. 3, Fig. 2. 

Trichopus goramy, Shaw, IV. 3S8, PI. 

55, 

Trichopus satyrus, Shaw, 1. c. 391. PI) 

»5? 

Osplironemus olfax, Iiardwicke: Zool. 

Journ. Vol. IV. 309* 

Osphfornenus olfax, Cuvier, 1LA.II. 

w A. ( V. . 

Ospliromenus olfax, Cuv. and VaJ. VII. 

377, PI. 198. 

Ospliromenus notatus, Kuhl and Van. 

Hasselt. (Young ?) Cuv. and Val. VII. 

38(5. 

Ospliromenus olfax, Swainson, II. 236. 

Ospliromenus olfax, Richardson: ltep. 

1845, 251. - ,„ s 

Osplironemus olfax, Bleeker: Verb. Bat. 

Gen. XXII. 4. . , 

Ikan gorammi, of the Malays. • $, 

Tonnrf. Head above and back dark browu or 
olive, lighter greenish on the sides pf the head 
and body to a little above or below the lateral 
line ; lower parts of the sides of "head and body, 
and abdomen silvery brownish or,. reddish huff; 
from the occiput to the caudal, 7 jto 9 .oblique 
blackish bands; at the root of the pwtorals, and 
in the fwnultimate lateral 
of, the termination of f 

torals and posterior hal£ oC lyfafo 


rest'and the me^; 
audroiuutefy dotfa 
brptfmpiigrey,. $ 

part of the sides rej, . r _ 

opercles and loweriialfof the sides impure yef 


____ whitish, the 

;jpfthpr fins closely 
t "' “ spines.fod rays 
back and- upper 
’ rown; 
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lowish white; lateral bandsvery iudi»tinot ; ius 


S^ywh 

the 




pater than 
withseottered black 


the adult wit 
t hediead mo 
2|<to.Sf 
eluded. 




fatm'alim/.) 

: 1 foot 6 
^ifie*fe%jm 
bHt.nleein having 
: it# length being from 
the-Caudal nbt in¬ 
is 3$ iri the body 


alone, the tyotfyad msfrgih of the pro-ami inter- 
operde becGiueSwwootTi.and the first ventral ray 
is ownparafciue^shorter than in the young, in 
which it sometimes readies the caudal tin. 
both at ; Pinnngaud at Malacca this fish has 
been successfully naturalised though in the for¬ 
mer place it is not numerous, but confined to 


a few points 
appear, on the approach of their feeder, and 
will rise 'to .flies, beetles, and 
ers, particularly a large Hi,biscuit. 
selves they are pugnacious. Many years ago 
several living ones were imported, and placed 
in a tank in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
where : they appeared to thrive. Little care, 
howeveiv having been bestowed on their preser¬ 
vation, but a solitary one survived in 1S41. 

CJcuus* TJ.UCilOPODUS, W/We, 1800. 
Scarcely differs froin Osphroiumus but bv a more 
convex forehead, and by a dorsal tin ol less ex¬ 
tent. Although to these differences may be add¬ 
ed a less complicated labyrinth-form organ, and 
five hranchioetegous rays, the genus rests but on 
slender characters. 

(3691) Trie hop odus trichopterus, (Pallas.) Plate 
II. Fig. 5. (Head.) 

Svn. Spnrus Koelrcuter. Nov. Comm. Pctrop. 

IX. P. 452 PI. 9, Fig. 1. 

Imbrus trichopterus, Pallas : Bpicil, Fuse. 

' 8, 45. 

laibrus trichopterus, Linne: Syst. 1286. 
< Trichopode trichopotere, Lace pede, 111.129 
Tiichogaster trichopterus. Bloch-Schuei- 
, der, PI. 295, Fig. 2. 

Trichopus pallasii, Shaw, IV. 392. 

C Cuvier, 11. A. II. 
229<*-> 

Cuv. and Val. VII. 
388, PI. 199. 
atus, Swainson. 11. 235. 

Bieeker; Verb. 


angle of the ,moHth k thf6ugh 1 the iris, below the 
silvery lateral Utifc: td i the root of the caudal a 
blade! «igm»g band, WtWeiling at the termination 
iutofc large spot^nnd »4kH^ : mdidduaU a simi- 
larinthe centre dorsal spines 

dark grey 

with-: ittmerouaVf*#Wvi#|wt#ck4* a'lfwts -•} .caudal 
membrane and rays ■iike i tfe^tiiilta^'&^iWial- spines 
carmine, their membrane j^itiah,'each 

ray. terminating in H short sUytjry ><UatU«ut; ven- 
tral spine, membrane and louts rap * whitish, the 
anterior elongated ray carmine inspectoral pale 
carmine at the root,,the rest .white transparent. 
Ir# narrow golden round the pupil,; lower half 
skv blue, upper half above the black bar golden 
brown. D 6/9 ; 7/8 : 7/9 ; 7/40, € 16J, A 
l«y»4 ; 12/29 ; 13/29; 14/38, V 1/5, P 9, 
Br. V. Inhabits Fresh water, Pinauff, Malayan 
Peninsula, Moluccas, Madura, Java. Total 
length : 4* inch. Like all the species of this 


They become tame, so as to i family, the present is liable tt> considerable,indi- 


certain flow-1 and proportions 
Among them- i h 


•I 1 . i 


A 

r/, 


jus tri¬ 
chopterus. 


> ' T«cl»opu8 macu 
j^Hehopus trichopterus, 

Ifetwr,Gen* XXII.,4. . 

Hfendwbove, hack and sides to a little below 
thelateral liaeJu-ownish olive, each scale of the 
latter ’ witlt a atordflne or verdigris rectangular 
spot }•• ehedts awi &percles flilvery %ht bh» with 
lilac TeftertioBu auIes bdo*'ri« lateral Kne sil- 
v «*y ^ 4iiw'4Bry reddidv lilac, 

all the; scales iridesiwnL^ged with* : 'wddish 
bh»wn forming an irregular network ; from tbfe 


vidual variations of colours, number of fin rays 
Thus M.M. fpiivier and Va- 
•neiennes count : 1) 5/8, C 16*,,/ A 11/35 or 36, 
V 5, P 14, Br. IV r . and ask wjth. doubt . if tbe 
species be different which Bloch characterises ; 
1) 7/7, C 16, A I /33, V 3, V 10, Br. IV. 
With regard to the number of branchiostegous 
rays, it is Jive on each side ;.the superior is the 
I lougest and broadest, the rest graduailytsdeerease 
iu length and breadth. They are r difficult to 
count as the second is completely hid under, the 
first, and the fourth and fifth are very thin, seta¬ 
ceous, and may thus easily be mistaken for a 
single one. The ventral spine is very short, and 
thick, hut so firmly adhering to the root of the 
first elongated ray, that it easily escapes observa- 
j tion. The short, gradually decreasing 2d, 3d, 
! 4th, and 5th ray are divided, but the latter is 
! frequently undivided. The length of‘the head 
j varies in individuals of equal Itength from 3 J to 
i 3J iu that the body, the caudal flu not included, 
j The latter is a little shorter than the head, the 
vertical diameter of which at the occiput, equals 
the length. • The diameter of the eyes is 3$ tunes 
in the length of the head ; their distance across 
the forehead is 1 £ diameter. The anterior smaller 
opening of the nostrils has a short membrauy tube. 
The mouth ' is small and rendered more so M 
the lower jaw forins it much smaller half cir¬ 
cle than the upper. Both have a narrow band 
of velvety teeth. The tongue is-small, fleshy, 
and its margin completely adhering to the 
floor of' the mouth. The greatest Verticnldia- 
meter bf tKeBodwt the fourth dorsal spine va- 

» M, . .jAj.’V . ’ —’T * « . it ‘0 ■ 'it 1. .1 • « 

nes from 


<m in the length of the body, the 

caucbil fifl ' f tw Wuded. T|ie d^abefc from the 
la!& diwsal fin to"fhe upper caudal' appears to be 
constantly equal the length of the head. The 
longest dorsal, caudal and anal rays seldom ex¬ 
ceed the length of the head, but are - frequently a 
little shorter. Tho first ventral ray in seine 
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reaches the termination of the anal, in others be¬ 
yond that of the caudal. The anal rays are ei¬ 
ther all undivided dr a ffew* of the posterior are 
divided, aftd the last connected ‘to ttfe cttftdtd. 
The lenglli of the peftdtaTftOf tl»e 
head. The latrital little eonsuthf^entdr scale of 
a central trantyereal lobe, ribbye'itnd below 
which appears * short elOhgated furrow. A 
straight line froth ’the gill-opening to the root of 
the ciiudal contains lh>m 4* to 48 scales ; a ver¬ 
tical at the deepest part of the body from 2'»to 
25. The lower margin of the infraorbital* and 
of the preopercle are closely and rather strongly 
toothed. The stomach is rounded, contrawd 
in the middle, and as Well as the spirally twist¬ 
ed intestines almost entirely hid by the large 
light browtl liter. There are two rather long 
coeeopyloric appendages. The gall-bladder is 
rather lhtge, the spleen small. Between the 
vertebral column and the abdominal cavity ap¬ 
peal* a very short air-vessel, silvery like the 
peritdneum, but much thinner, The inte-tinal 
canal. is nearly,, double the length of the fish. 
The labyrinth-form oigan (Plate II. Fig. 5,) is 
'less complicated than in Osphromenus olfax : it 
consists of three lamina* of* which the mitral is 
the largest, entirely hiding the third, the inner 
one. Dike the rest of the family, this species is 
capable of sustaining life out of water, particu¬ 
larly iflrept in wetted fresh leaves, or occasion¬ 
ally sprinkled with water. At I'inang it is nu¬ 
merous in streamlets and ponds, where it is eaten 
by the poorest, classes. The exquisite beauty of 
the metallic irridesoenl colours make these fishes 
acquisitions in garden tanks. Dike Osphromenus 
olfax they are very pugnacious among them¬ 
selves. A second species of Trichopodus has 
been discovered by Mr. Campbell, Superin- 
tendaut of Daijeeiing, in the rivers at the 
Sikkim passes on the northern frontier of Ben- 
gel. An incorrect, and defective description 
figure have been published by Mr. McClel¬ 
land, who imagining the fish to belong to the 
Family of Ckatodonlida , and the genus to be 
new, denominated it Ctenobs nubilis. Cal. Journ. 
Nat. Hist. V. 281, 1*1. 21, Fig. 1. 

Genus OPHIOCEFHALUS, Tiloch-Schneider , 
1801. With labyrinth-form superbrnnehial organ ; 
fins without spines, the ventrals commencing 
with a divided or undivided, joined ray ; dorsal 
occupying nearly the whole length of the back ; 
caudal rounded ; lateral line uninterrupted j 
head depressed,. covered with polygonal scales; 
both jaws,, vomer and palatal^onea with velvety, 
or card-like teeth, among which ; generally some 
longer than the rest; Ixwy^torigated, almost 
cylindricuL Branehiostegoqsrays five.' 

(3695) OpkiocephaUts «frta^fM, Bloch. 

Syn, Ophicephaius striatus,Bloeh,Pl. 359. 

Ophicephaius wrahl, liaeepede, HI. 552. 

Ophicephaius striattts, Shaw, IV. 530. 


Russell, OLXll. Mullah. 

Opiceplialtts wrahl Y lluch. Ha». ("Ao/i”) 


Opl* * ■ - - 


' -'••iOpliie^lmUjs-ytvwtaM, M. *37. 

Ophicephaius wi'Shl, McClelland, Cal. 
• Jouto' Nat. Htst«d34*Jfe^5- 
Ophicephaius stria tus^f Jccdun. Madr. 

Journ, XV.l^L.y.. •„ . 
lkan haruan of the Malays^, . .. 


Head above and back greenish olive with in¬ 
distinct clouded black spots; cheeks, operates 
and sides to a little beneath the lateral line light¬ 
er with metallic. lustre ; thruat, abdomen and 
lower part of the bead nnd sides white ; from the 
angle of the mouth a short metallic-olive oblique 
line, nnd on the throat a few distant dark spots ; 
lower part of sides with a numlier of backwards 
directed oblique, blackish lines, the intervals be¬ 
tween which pale salmon-coloured ; tlorsel mem¬ 
brane minutely dotted with brawn so ns to pro¬ 
duce oblique brownish lines, between which, at 
the base, appear some rounded whitish spots ; 
caudal pale brownish with indistinct light con¬ 
centric lines ; up|M;r half of anal white with ob¬ 
lique brown lines ; lower half blackish brown ; 
ventrals white with indistinct blackish spots ; 
pectorals transparent whitish, minutely dotted 
with brown along the margins of the rays. 
Iris amber-coloured, orange or reddish golden 
round the pupil, the rest golden olive, clouded 
with black. I) 41, 4‘2 or 43, 0 14^-, A 25, 26, 
or 27, V 0, P 1C or 17, Br. V. Inhabits Fresh 
water and estuaries, Malayan Peninsula and 
Islands, Manilla, Celebes, Tenasserim, ltaifgoon, 
lrawaddv, Ganges, Bengal, Barrampootr, Goal- 
parah, Coromandel, Malabar, liiudoostan. Total 
length : 2 feet. The length of the head is from 
3to .‘if in the total; (it is of the distance 
from the mu/.zle to the last dorsal ray ;) the 
height, at the occiput is 2f in the length;' The 
horizontal diameter of the eyes slightly exceeds 
* of the length of the head; their distance 
across the forehead equals two such diame¬ 
ters. The vertical diameter at the first dorsal 
ray is 4 of the length of the head. The anterior 
part of the lateral line gradually descends to¬ 
wards the commencement of the second third of 
the dorsal, from whence it proceeds straight to 
the root of the caudal. The line is marked on 
each scale by a short central tube,wkifeh bifur¬ 
cates. The number of coroponentseides vary 
from 60 to 62.: An oblique series from the aims 
consists of 18 %80 ?«$». v frHftcse and other 
characters theMatayan'^ exactly cor¬ 

respond to 0. striatm Bloch, as described by 
M. M. T Cuvier and Valenciennes. Individuals of 


O. wahl?" apud Buchanan Hamilton, (Sol,) 
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t aken in the vicinity of Calcutta, differ but slight* 
ly in colours.and m j&esentilig from 43 to 46 
dorsad s^ |roro ^ff to gi lU)al rays. O. chena, 
Bochv H»Ai^|BJfS ^R sitBle number of rays as 
the U*M ® r *$F appears.^ to bf anoiher variety, 
P mm? ^ucunui suggests, the identical one 
***' 'Iip4^[ ffgured Aio. CLXII.. Mullah. In 
the ’the'... tprh is as numerous 

as i^JBen^U’ there eaten by the 

natives. - ?i v> •.-. ■ \. f • - 

Fam. MUGlLISnUE. 

Genus MUmh, {drtedi,) Lime, 1748. Body 
nearly cylindrical, odvered with large scales; two 
dorsal fins wftlely separated : the anterior spin* 
ous, the posterior with one or two spines, the 
rest rays ; ventrals behind the pectorals ; centre 
of the lower jaw with an elongated angular point, 
corresponding to a notch in the,upper jaw ; teeth 
minute. Branchiostegous rays six. 

(3696) Mugil parmatus, Cantor. Young ? 
Head, above and back pale brownish olive; 
cheeks and upper Half of the sides silvery green¬ 
ish grey; lower half of the sides and abdomen 
silvery white; on the up(>er part of preopercle a 
triangular bluish black spot, behind which an 
indistinct amber*coIoured spot; the rest of pre¬ 
opercle and opercle pale silvery blue, faintly ver- 
miculated with brown ; dorsal and caudal mem¬ 
branes’pale grey, minutely dotted with brown ; 
the rest of the fins white. Iris silverv grey. 

]> 4— -1/8, C 14 l A 3/9, V 1/5, P 14, Br. VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Penang, Total length 4 ft inch. 
The length of the head is 4^ in the total, or ft of 
the length of the body, the caudal not included ; 
the height at the occiput ft of the length of the 
head. The orbit occupies the second fourth of the 
head; the eye is covered in front and behind by a 
crescent-shaped adipose lobe ; the distance of the 
orbits across the forehead equals Ift diameters. 
On the anterior margin of the infraorbital bone 
appears a broad angular incision, which receives 
tlje angle of the lips; the inferior margin is 
truncated, minutely toothed; near the upper 
margin of the infraorbital, b«low the two small 
openings of the nostrils, appear two minute 
pores. The mouth is very small; both jaws have 
excessively minute setaceous teeth, scarcely pro¬ 
jecting beyond the cartilaginous lips. Tlte 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front 
of the anterior dorsal spine, equals the length of 
the head.; that in front of the caudal fin is ft of 
the former. A straight line from the gill-open¬ 
ing to the caudal contains 27 scales, an oblique 
series 10. The anterior dorsal spine is strong: 
its length; 4%*#. little less than $ of that of the 
iiead i scale appears at 

the base of tKeanterior dorsal, nor of the pecto¬ 
ral* The second dorsal, the caudal and anal fine 
are half covered willr^ipyrsnudl eaules. The first 
anal spine is exeesspe^/ rnuuite. The two een-* 
tralrays of the vane but very slightly 

shorter than the rest, A single individual was 
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observed at Piuangiu April 1844. The present 
greatly resembles M. grandisquamis, Cuv. and 
Val. (XI 103), «n ; Amcau species, remarkable 
for the great size of ',, The latter dif¬ 

fers iu the following particulars. The greatest 
height is nearly ^ of tim tpM length ; at tlie 
occiput the height is } of timiei^thof tjte head; 
at tlte root of the caudal ijfifjBne half of the 
greatest. It is described as having no teeth. 

(3697) Mugil rnmrolepidotus,Y!Lxx\i\>dl\. 

Syn. Muge Christian, Quoy et Ghimard: Voy. 
de Freyciuet.. 

A Mugil macrolepidotus, RuppeHV Atlas, 

* Fisolte, p. 140, Taf. 32, »jj f % 

Mugil macrolepidotus, Cuv. and Val. XI* 
134. ' 

Mugil macrolepidotus, Richardson: Re¬ 
port, 1845, 249. 

Young. Head above and back pale bluish 
green ; lighter, silvery, on the sides of the head 
and abdomen ; opercle steel blue ; on the aides 
four parallel pale blackish lilies ; dorsal, caudal, 
and anal spines, rays, and membranes minutely 
dotted with black ; ou the dorslts and anal so 
closely as to give the marginal half a black ap¬ 
pearance ; ventrals white, posterior half of the 
three anterior rays minutely dotted With black ; 
upper ten pectoral rays black, the rested white. 
Iris silvery. D 4—1/8, C 14,, A 3/8; V 1/5, 
P 16, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pina A Wai- 
giou, Rawak, Borabora, Vanikolo isles, Malabar, 
Red Sea, China Seas? Total length : 5 inch. 
The length of the head is 4 J in the total; the 
height at occiput ft of the length. TheVliameter 
of tiie eyes is 3 i in the leugth of the head; their 
distance across the forehead equals two diame¬ 
ters. The anterior margin of the infraorbital 
bone is arched, so as to receive the angle of the 
lips and as well as the inferior truucated margin 
finely toothed. The young has no perceptible 
teeth ; M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes describe 
them as short and fine iu the adult. The 
terior margin of the preopercle has three deep 
indentations. The vertical diameter in front of 
the first dorsal spine slightly exceeds ft of the 
total length ; that in front of the caudal fin is 
less than one half of the former. A straight line 
between the gill-opening and the root of the cau¬ 
dal contains 29 scales ; an oblique series in front 
of the anterior dorsal fin 9. The first dorsal 
spine is scarcely ft of the length of the head/ and 
less strong than in M. parmatus. A single indi¬ 
vidual was observed at Timing in August, 1843. 

(3698) Mugil cep/taiolus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Mugil our, Forskal, Consp. p. XIV. No. 
109, Var. 8? 

Mugil ceplialus,Russell CUX-XX* Bontah. 
.j ■< Mugil * oepliakts f ; (Sole ‘ bhanggau), 
'* Buchan. 0am. p. 219, 381. 

- ; -v Bontab, Russell. (aYN.—Mugil our, 

Forsk.) Cuvier R. A. II. p. 232 <*>. 
Mugil cephalotus, .Cuv. and Val. Syn — 
Mugil our, Forskal) XI, 110, 
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Russell II. CLXXX. Rappel: Nape Wir- ( tlif-anterior open^.pf f|be tiostril ‘■•’■theupper 

jaw projects.. 

?_- -i/u a • ********** 


131. v 
; Bleeker,, 


■ r : r.i\ • 

Verb* Bat. 


belth. Eisehe, p, 

Mugil cpphalotus, 

. Gen. XII. & . . .v,. >’*m 

Jumpul p( life llalay^ ,;s. ■ , 

Head above and * back Idtd-^ibnred’ tinged 
with green, lighter oglver? on the sides of the 
head and body as fitr as tne upper margin of the 
pectoral fins; aii the paints below dull silvery 
white; on the sides five to seven parallel, dark 
grey longitudinal bands; anterior dorsal fin light 
bluish grey; posterior and caudals membrane 
dark grey, rays lighter janal and ventrals white ; 
pectorals ou0de white, hemi-trnnsparent, inlfte 
with a large oblique blackish spot on the ante¬ 
rior half. Iris silvery or mother-of-pearl round 
the pupil; the reat blockish brown. 1)4—1/8, 
<3 14$, A 3/9, V 1/5, P 17, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea of Pen&ng, Malayan Penimula, Singapore, 
Lancavy Islet, Chiisan, Macao, Madcria, Coro- 
inandel,'Bay of Bengdl, Gauge tic estuaries, Ma¬ 
labar. >u ;.'.'! < T<Htd .length ; 2 ft. The head is much 
depressed, broad oval, the muzzle being about 
half the breadth of the occiput. The upper sur¬ 
face is less transversely arched than the lower ; 
both surfaces where they join, form a blunt ridge 
from Miind the eye to the short triangular 
membritwpus point in which the opercle termin¬ 
ates. Tjie eye is situated in front of the ridge, 
occupying the third eighth of the head ; its 
transversal diameter being -J- of thyp length of the 
head, wgich is 444imes in the total, or } of the 
body, thpipaudal fin not included. The distance 
between the eves across the forehead equals 3, 
diameters. iHie vertical diameter of the bead 
between the eyes is about -J of the length : 
at the occiput it is £. The openings of the 
nostrils are situated a little above the level 
of the orbit, along the superior margin of 
infraorbital; the posterior, the larger, is 



yersely 

Mtnl 


oval; 
bone 


the anterior is circular, 
broad triangular, 


is 


The 
with 

Grounded, truncated apex downwards ; the 
latter, as well as the backwards arched anterior 
margin,: is finely but distinctly toothed, and 
naked, bpi the rest of the external surface is 
covered With small scales. The adipose mem¬ 
brane covering the circumference of the eye is 
of a whitish grey. No such series of pores 
appear on4he lower half of the membrane, as M. 
Ruppell has observed in Mugil ottr , Forskal 
{not apud Cuvier and Val.), nor are there any 
pores under the lowerHaw. The lower half of 
the posterior mergin' W ; the preopercle has two* 
large, a little obliquelyilp#ards-directed inden¬ 
tations, and in some theupper half of the mar 

gin has two-sunUar -" 11 " ^-" - 

M. cephabWh acco: 
tinguished' U^lsix pores 
and by three not very distinct oblique inden¬ 
tations in the lower margin of the preoperculum. 
The mouth is horizontal, the angle is opposite 


JA oUr as well as 
l“ hj&Jjl, Ruppell diSr 
the lower jaw. 


r. ^e Upper 



mandible is ftttttened.broaifitfthe ewii' f«pcar> 
iagTewaiMfc^h^^ t«pdthf inutile 

vtibtti f*f*4*e 

appears a single "Serteir 
The symphysis of the lower’ ja wfbrtg|| 
under wnich ,y hppeSrs a tSt&ch' < 
of the centre of theupper mandible. We tower 
lip is more fleshvthan the Upperj anidthemargin 
is bent downwardfs, so as to forai ^ v 0sch side a 
furrow proceeding from the notch under the 
symphysis to the angle of the mouth. The teeth 
of the lower jaw are so tixcesSivaly mlnUlte, flwr, 
and distant, that even in large iUdmdtfalSfhey 
are imperceptible to the touch, and raft ' Only 
be seen through a lens. Ill smaller individuals 
t hese teeth are absent, or at least confihed Within 
the half transparent mandibles, and appear like 
short seta, bent with the lip, but not projecting 
beyond it The tongue is fleshy, broad at the 
root, narrower, rounded at the apex, and raised 
keel in the centre. Along the margin 


m a 


which is fixed to the floor of the mouth, appears 
a series of rounded or oval patches of velvety 
teeth. At the root of the central keel is an 
elongated patch, and close behind the apex two 
smaller ones of velvety teeth. • On each side of 
the vomer is raised into a tubercle, carrying a 
transversely placed linear patch of similar, teeth. 
Every part of the head is covered with scates, of 
which those of the opercle are very large, but in 
young individuals they are so thin as to make 
the silvery opercle appear scaleless. 'The verti¬ 
cal diameter in front of the anterior dorsal spine 
equals tlu: length of the head minus the diameter 
of the eye. The anterior dorsal spine equals 
the distance from the muzzle to the posterior 
margin of the orbit, or about \ of the last men¬ 
tioned vertical diameter. The anterior dorsal 
fin commences in the centre of the distance 
between the muzzle and the root of the catidal. 
The extent of the base equals the length of the 
anterior spine ; from its centre commences an 
elongated, triangular scale, projecting midway 
behind the very slender fourth spine, the length 
of which is of the preceding three. The 
distance between the anterior and posterior 
dorsals equals -J of the length of the head, the 
latter fin commencing-opposite the centra t>f the 
anal, much nearer the caudal than thehriterior 
dorsal. The anterior ray equal the length of 
the head. The distance between the posterior 
ray and the root of the caudal equals the length 
of the anterior dorsal spine. *fter q»sterior 
margin of the caudal fin is but d^^l^futeateil, 
tha inferior lobe is a little latgeHEftph the upper. 
The anal fin commences .gbfrtgi halfway between 

theroOt 'of 

tbuoaudal its extent 

slightly exceeds the aeooqd dorsal. The two 
anterior spines are so completely covered by 
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scales, that they om: Hamilton 4» oautfdter the. individuals which 

iti^n »Wtae figtiie IHLXJOC^ gyepBttMwtythe he obtained- ; tf»*^<i«ngM, to 
tliM 1 'T»of b»g Y#*x«eed» : ' 4utf«ligb*ly• be adisfciuet overlooked the 

jL 0 f sl 0 . $h# ;<?#&©». minute ,■ teeth in • th«!^>jh’ ; (toriw and 

W|df fit? 0 ?<f - in that of Valenciennes (T. the de- 

th^the root of the pectowd nonainatbn of AH c^o4wl»4t«|*^ Atow- 

app^M* t*f <» «ffc»o$?«tedtriangnhupscale,’' ever, without reason, the Itnssell’s 

hut in the axilia, MBittingto%ui^ and Hiifeliiou^r^ fflention, 
hi^eift' ^nWiJa? are two elongated oval scales, any elongated triaafafafrrtjafr ffijifrlforal 
mooh jan^le r than the rest. The ventral tins fins, and they believe that the/.fpthvft/^entical 
are a little shelter-than the pectorals : the spine with Mugil our, Forskal, (OdiqpNo. 
is ftrong atti^ hut dightly shorter than the ante* 109, Far., and characterised: ^.Intm^^Stro^ue 
riordorsal. At the base of each fin appears an ciliato, inferiori unicarinato, ©cubs pinguedine 
ekmgatedtriangular scale, and a similar, but fere obteotis, opcrculo macula p. p-obioagaobli- 
shorter and broader between the two fins; the qua.”) Dr. Hupped, (Neue fFirMlA, lee. JFiscke, 
anterior half of the fifth ray is attached to the p. 131,) observes that if Russell’s description of 
abdomen by a membrane. A straight line between “ Jiontah ,” as being “without teeth” is correct, 
the gill-opening and the root of the caudal fin the fish cannot be identical ■ with M. onr, the 
contains from S3 to 35 scales, an oblique scries microscopical teeth of which Forskal expresses 
in front of the anterior dorsal 11 or 12. The by the word “ciliato.” It is to be regretted 
scales are very large, nearly as broad as long; that Dr. Rnppell did not communicate a more 
the anterior margin is straight, but with from 2 detailed description of the fish from the Red Sea, 
to 6 erenulations, produced by a number of radi- which is most likely Forskal’s. species, for el¬ 
ating hnesj varying in number from 3 to 7. The though Russell happens to be incorrect, the fish 
posterior margin is rounded and with exces* he described presents neither the six-pores under 
sively minute points, the termination of a very the lower jaw, nor the arched series of pores in 
fine iconcentric net-work on the exposed the adipose membrane, covering the loiyer part 
surface. Each scale is marked bv a fine central of the eye, which Dr. Ruppell points out as char- 
line, horizontal in most, but pointing obliquely aoters distinguishing M. our. It is therefore 
downwards on the scales immediately beneath impossible with certainty to determine if the 
the root of the pectoral fins. The stomach is latter is identical with the present species, 
composed of two portions : the cardiac into which (360 9) Jl%*7 cunnesius, Cur, and Tab'"' 
the short capacious oesophagus opens, terminates SvN . Ru88eU CLXXXI. Kanneseat' 
m an elongated cyhndrtoal fundus ; the pyloric Mngil kunnesee, Cuvier R/ A. II. 

portion is shorter, globular like a large button, 232 (l - ) 

and very thick, gizzard-like. The cavity is very Mugil cunnesius, Cuv. and Vat. XI. 114. 

small arid presents a few coarse longitudinal Mugil cunnesius, Ruppell: Neue Wir- 

folds. In several examined, it contained some belth. Fische, 131. 

mud, mixed with green mucus. Pylorus is sur- Young. Head above and back silvery bluish 
rounded by five short but capacious eoeeopylorio green, lighter, minutely dotted with black on the 
appendages. The intestinal canal, about 7 times upper half of the sides ; lower half ahd abdomen 
thelengthof thefish, is folded several times upon silvery white; sides and abdomen* with parallel 
itself and firmly enveloped in fat. T he gall is silvery lines, produced by a short line on each 
rather laige, ovoid with a short duct opening scale; cheeks and opercles shining silvery, the 
dose to Pylorus. The liver is moderate, rest- latter with steel-blue reflections j fuwnerabranes 
mg across the stomach, with several lobes, of white, those of the dorsals and caudal minutely 
wfcitfi the longest is attached to duodenum. The dotted with black, particularly towards their 
spleen is small, elongated, completely hidden by margins, so as to make them appear blackish; in 
tk*fat between the folds of the intestines. The some n black spot at the root of the upper pec- 
ttbdominal«nrfiice of Peritoneum is black,the op- toral ray, continued in the axilla as a blackish 
porit«5«lveryi The air*vessel is large, elongated, line. Iris silvery round the pupil, the rtfct 
its panetes very thin, pearl-coloured. At Pinaug dotted with black. D 4—1/8, C 14®, A 3/9, 
this speejes obcurs, though not numerously, at V 1/5, P 16 or 17, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea 1 of 
aHfeaSOTi*, *nd when newly taken it is highly Pinaug, Malayan Penimula, ySeny^pore. Moluc- 
valned lMr its excdlent flavour. The present is cas, Bay of Bengal, Goromandd,' Malabar, Red 
the fish et^nbMid by Russell to be Mugil cepha- Sea. Total length: 6J inch. ‘length of 
6*.)r The Agurt, (CDXXX. tie head is J : of the body, m^#ttfSiding the 
maocurades represents the caudal fio. The height at tbe oedput is about 
tMe anm fin Of the length of the hea^l; - The >eye occupies 

shaglti"'! too Wng; ‘Vjliiliif' .'.‘ttw lattarj as wdS as the seOond fourth of the head; the diameter, not 
the margins of theseales being entire, (as they in' inelmKi^ the adipose ooweai^, is % of the head; 
reality appear to the naked eve,) induced BuCha- but the diameter of the orbk is > of the head; 
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the distance across theforehead is £ diameter.,) l&tSr, VI, '.w|jpftnAft*?'AM% River, Bourbon. 

nm * » m • * *' . i •_ » JLiit .n ' T ' - - * - 


1%e infraorbitalis triangular, withtbeapex 
truncated, slightly % rounded iwdfipe^ 
the anterior margin is newly straight* neither 
toothed uor iwtehed. The anterior ape*»og,«f 
the nostril is mniute, circular ; 4he posterior-,w| 
little larger* ijaanwreHy oval, both situated along 
the upper margus of the iafreorbitaUThe mouth 
is small, the kwerjaw but little shorter than- the 
upper; the angle is situated opposite the anterior 
opening of the nostril. The notch of the upper lip 
corresponds to the tubercle of the lower, which is 
notched underneath. There are no teeth percep¬ 
tible in tbelips. On each side of the vomer ap* 
pears a transversal tubercle. In the young the 
opereleaappeOr to be scaleless. The vertical 
diameter in front?,of the first dorsal spine equals 
the length of the head. A straight line from the 


Total lengfch»ufi fack-u The lengthoftke head’ 
is: £ of the frirrtjj 111 ‘ripflid ijm iwt niwelmtrd y 
the height aMi ed fip t -#if • -tim lengthfe> The eye 
occupies the aecondfoimth e&ihebeod; theclia- 
meter of the orbit is J of the hjttgth ofAhe beaii i 
the distance between the eyes aeross thotfoi^ead 
is £ diameter. The infraorbital; > is tew n giil ary 
covered with small scales, and with three‘i»*es 
placed obliquely in the middle of the /external 
surface; the anterior margin is finely toothed, 
and slightly arched, but becomes a little concave 
towards the truncated* finely-toothed apex. The 
superior margin is somewhat angular in the cen¬ 
tre, on each side of which appear the openings of 
the nostrils. The mouth is small, transversal $ 
the angle is situated opposite the posterior open¬ 
ing of the nostril; the lower jaw is but slightly 
giU-opeping to the root of the caudal fin contains j shorter than the upper. There are no visible teeth 
42 or 43 scales; an oblique in front of the ; in the lips ; the lower has in the centre a strong 


anterior dorsal fin 13. Each scale is marked by 
a central line, horizontal in most, but almost 
vertical in those immediately below and in front 
of the pectoral fins. The third dorsal spine is 
situated at equal distance from the muzzle and 
the root of the caudal fin. The length of this, as 
well as of the two preceding spines, exceeds J of 
the vertical diameter of the Ixnly beneath them, 
and it also slightly exceeds the extent of the base 
of the fin itself. The fourth spine is about -} of 
the preceding three. On each side of the base 
is an elongated scale. The second dorsal liu coin- 


tubercle which in front aud beneath is deeply 
furrowed. On each side of the vomer appears a 
strong transversal ridge. Under each branch of 
the lower jaw appear three pores. The preoper- 
cle is covered with large very thin scales, and has 
a long transversal incision in the posterior mar¬ 
gin, near the angle ; the opercle and sttbopercle 
are apparently without scales, and brilliantly shin¬ 
ing with silver. Nearly all the scales of the oc¬ 
ciput are divided lengthwise by a shallow furrow, 
which on the scales of the body becomes a short 
longitudinal line. Rut the scales immediately 


mences at equal distance from the first dorsal j below the pectoral fin are each marked near the 
spine and the root of the caudal, opposite the ’ . . .- - >- * * 

third anal ray ; the base nearly equals the length 
of the first ray. The caudal fin is slightly Intuit¬ 
ed : the length of the first and fourteenth ray 
is about \ of the total length. The length of the 
pectoral fins is 5-J- times iu the total; above the 
rqpt of each appears un elongated scale, formed 
H a kniferblade with the back towards the 
t^jnargm of the fin ; its length is nearly -J- 



root by a short vertical line. A longitudinal 
series between the gill-opening and the root of 
the caudal consists of 39 scales ; an oblique in 
front of the anterior dorsal fin of 14. The ver¬ 
tical diameter in the latter place is 4^ of the total 
length. The length of the three anterior dorsal 
spines is about £ of the length of the head, and 
equals the extent of the fin itself; the fourth 
j spine sl ightly exceeds ’- of the length of the preoed- 


it of the fin. At l'inaug young individuals j iug three. At the base appears an elongated scale. 



ap uumerous at all seasons 

Miffil borbonicus, Cuv. and Vnl. 

Mugll borbonicus, Cuv. and V«l. X 1.1J3. 

Head above and back bluish green ; 

’on. the upper half of the sides; 
lower half abdomen aud cheeks silvery white ; 
opercles sh|ping,silvery; anterior dorsal fin-mem¬ 
brane transparent minutely dotted with black ; 
first spine blhefemh; posterior dorsal, caudal, anal 
and pectoral pah* yellow, minutejv dotted with 
black; spine artd npper hRlf of the first ray 
of second dorsal,- apd the upper, lower, and 
posterior broad du»fgiA 4>f cauda l black; at the 
root of the upper pectpral ray a black spot 
continued over the aaterinr>hfllf of the inside 
of the pectoral; ventral#- fwhRe. IrissUvery 
round the pupil, blackish green towards the 
prbit, D 4—1/8, 0 I4f, A 3/9, V 1/5, P 
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extending to Iheposterior margin of the fin,The se¬ 
cond dorsal spine is situated in the centre between 
the muzzle and the root of the caudal fin. The pos¬ 
terior dorsal (in is situated at equal distance from 
the anterior and from the root of the caudal, and 
it commences opposite the anterior anal ray. The 
upper margin is falcated; the eighth ray » a 
little longer than the preceding. The extent of 
the fin equals that of the anterior, dorsal* The 
posterior margin of the caudal is lunated. The 
anal fin is nearly triangular, but that Ahe pos¬ 
terior ray slightly exceeds the preceding ; <the 
third spine is £ the length of l the anterior my. 
The length of the pointed, slightly fhleated, pee- 
toral fin is ^ less than tbe l^gth *saf the l»«»d; 
above the su^eiricir 

knifrddade lilra scfde^^p^ Iei^th of the fin; 
The ventral ftos t^menee opposite the posterior 
half of the peet-orals; their - length eqmdls ^ of 
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that of the head. The elongated scale above the 
root extends to, the margin of the membrane 
which connects theauteriar half of the fifth ray 
to tite abdomen* The elongated scale between 
the fins is broader and prqjeets fitv behind the 
latter conaeeting memljraue. A single young 
individual was obtaitted from a part of the Pin- 
ang River, (Suogei Pinang), where the water 
is fresh. . 

Sub Fam. ATHER1NOIN.E. 

Genus ATtlElUNA, ( Artedi ), Liune, 17*56. 
Body elongated; two widely separated dorsals; 
ventrals behind the pectorals; upper jaw pro¬ 
tractile; minute teeth in both jaws; in some 
species also on the vomer, palatals and ptery¬ 
goids ; each side with a broad silvery band. 
Branchiostegous rays six. 

(3701) Al/terian forskali, Ruppell. 

fc'YN. AtherinaTtepsetus, Forskal 69, No. 101 ? 

Atherina lorskulii. Ruppell: Neue Wir- 
beltli, Fische: 132 Tab. 33, Fig. 1. 

Head above, baek and upper third of the sides 
pale sea green, dotted with black; from the 
axilla to the caudal a light blue longitudinal line, 
under which a pale yellowish, bordered beneath 
by a broad shining silvery hand ; muzzle and 
lips blackish ; cheeks and open.les shining silvery, 
upper half of the latter steel-blue; throat and 
abdomen silvery white ; tins hyaline, margins of 
spines and rays of the dorsals, caudal and pecto¬ 
rals minutely dotted with black ; posterior mar¬ 
gin of caudal blackish. Iris silvery ; above the 
pupil a transverse bluish black spot. D 5—1/9 
or 10, G 17A 1/13, V 1/5, l* 15, Ur. VI. 
inhabits tea of Pitt ang, Bed Sea. Total length : 
3~ inch. The length of the head is 3* in the 
total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal. On each side of the bat¬ 
tened vertex, where the opercle joins, appears a 
longitudinal furrow containing two or three 
pores. Three ,or four such appear on the infra¬ 
orbitals, several beneath the nostrils, and three 
beneath each branch of the lower jaw. The dia¬ 
meter of the eye is 2J- in the length of the head. 
At the lower part of the asceudiug margin of the 
preopevele, near the angle, is a deep incision. In 
both jaws, on the vomer, palatals and pterygoids 
appear bands of velvety teeth. The vertical 
diameter at the veutrals is 5$ in the total length. 
The anterior dorsal fin commences a little behind 
the centre of the back; the four first rays are 
pluced close together ; the fifth is somewhat re¬ 
moved from the fourth. The body is covered 
with seven longitudinal series of rather large 
scales ; the. third series from above carries the 
lateral line, which consists of a minute notch on 
the posterior margin of each scale. The anterior 
7 or 8,scale»of the series appear to have no such 
notch* so that ,the lateral une appeals to com- 
mence on the ninth scale. : The pectorals are 
triangular, a little downwards pointed; their 


length slightly' exceeds ^ of the total length. 
The lost roy of the second dorsal, and of the anal 
fin is a little elongated;’ Two individuals ob¬ 
served at Pinang in July 1848 and April 1.845, 
differ from l>r. RuppdFs description in having 
five instead of sH spines in the anterior dorsal 
fin. The smaller, 2 * inches in length, is of a 
more elongated form, its vertical diameter at the 
ventrals being of the total length. It is also 
distinguished by having on the vertex a small 
raised triangular space, resembling an escutcheon, 
with the point between the orbits. The latter 
(‘ ecusson’), is described by M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes as a character distinguishing Athe¬ 
rina lacmosa , Forster. As Iwth individuals ex¬ 
amined at Pinang present similar pores, aud the 
characteristic incision of the margiu of the pre- 
operde, neither of which characters are noted in 
the description of A. lacunom, their identity with 
A. forekali cannot be doubted. 

Fam. .SCOMBROID Ji], 

Genus SCOMBER ( Artedi) Lime, 1748. 
Anterior dorsal fin separated by a considera¬ 
ble interval from the second, the posterior 
part of which as well ns of the anal fin, forms 
five spurious tins ; on cacli side of the tail two 
small crests, the one alrove the other; body 
fusiform with small smooth scales. BranchioaM^. 
ous rays 7- 

(3702) Scomber Microlepidotus, Ruppell. 

i~ v n. Scomber microlepidotus, Ruppell : Neue 
VVirbeltli. Fische p. 38, Taf II.Fig.2. 

Head above, baek and sides as far as the 
lateral line intense steel-blue, after death with 
three irregular series of black spots ; sides of the 
occiput and of the body immediately beneath 
the lateral line silvery light blue ; lower part of 
the sides, abdomen, and sides of the head shining 
silvery, immediately behind the angle of the 
mouth a black triangular spot ; membrane of 
anterior dorsal transparent, scantily dotted with 
brown along the spines ; second dorsal, caudal, 
anal and the spurious tins pale yellow ; the dorsal 
spurious fins aud the caudal with black margins; 
ventrals and pectorals whitish, the latter with a 
blackish line along the root. Iris silvery round 
the pupil, the rest bluish black. D 9—12—V, 
C I7f>, A I/ll—V, V 1/5, 1* 18, Br, VII. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Massaita, (Red Sea.) 
Total length : 5 inch. The length of the head 
is 3* in the total. The diameter of the orbit is 
3 1 in the length of the head ; the distance be¬ 
tween the eyes across the forehead is % of the dia¬ 
meter. The anterior aud posterior thirds of the 
eye are covered by an adipose cresoent-shaped 
membrane, leaving a central, lanceolate space 
open. A single series of minute, yet visible 
teeth, appear in both jaws. The cavity of the 
mouth is whitish, minutely dotted with black ; 
the anterior part of the tongue is flattened, round- 
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«d,atul closely dotted with black, the posterior slightly exceeds £ of the latter.) The height at 
part is a harrow linear crest, covered by a aeries occiput is'f of the length of the head. -Tho ver- 
of small rotmded spots of velvety teeth. The tical diameter of the eyes is-Jy-tbe horizontal-^- 
sides of the head are scalcless, except the cheeks, of the distance from the point of• the upper jaw 
or the anterior half of the preopercle, which to the gill-opening. (In pelamys the diameter of 
as well as the space below the pectoral fins are the eye is 5£ in the distance given.) In the upper 
covered with scales, larger than the very small jaw appear 23 distant, small, inwards arched 
ones of the body. Along the lower margin of teeth ; in the lower 30, the posterior of which are 
the preopercle, appear some rather indistinct ra- a little stronger than the rest. The posterior 
dieting lines. The vertical diameter in front of part of the external, margin of the palatal 
the anterior dorsal is 4 J in the total length. The bones carries a single series of very minute teeth, 
first spine of the anterior dorsal fin is but little The tongue is free, flattened, oval, and as well as 
shorter than the second, (in the figure of Russell the whole cavity, of a pale blackish blue colour. 
No. CXXXYT, Scomber Jcanagurta, Cuv. its The vertical diameter in front of the pectoral 
length is £ of the second,) the second and third fins is 4| in the total length. The anterior dorsal 
arc each 2J in the length of the head. Although spine is plaeed opposite the second seventh of the 
the present fish differs from Dr. Ruppell’s in pectoral fin. Its length is of the head, taken 
having 9 instead of 10 spines in the anterior from the symphysis of the lower jaw. (In pela- 
dorsal fin, in other characters both agree so per- my a it is shorter ) The second spine is nearly as 
fectly that they appear to be identical. A single long, but only half the breadth of the preceding ; 
individual was observed in August 1844, at the rest gradually decrease in length to the sixth, 
Pinang. which is about longer than the seventh ; the 

Cronus THYNNUS ( Willoughby , 1686), succeeding decrease less perceptibly towards the 

Gamer, 1817. Round the thorax a kind of cors- fifteenth, the length of which is about £ of the 
let formed by scales larger, but less smooth than seventh. The distance between the anterior and 
those of the rest of the body ; a cartilaginous second dorsal fin equals the length of the seventh 
keel on each side of the tail between two small spine. The anterior spine of the second dorsal 
crests ; autcrior dorsal fin elongated, separated fin is very short; the third scarcely exceeds £ of 
by a veiy short interval from the second. the first ray : all three spines are so completely 

(3703) Thynnus a finis, Cantor. Head above hid by the integuments, as to be nearly imper¬ 
ii ncl back indigo-blue, lighter, silvery, with rose- ceptible unless the latter be removed, and such 
colored reflections on the sides above the lateral is also the case with the spines of the anal fin. 
line ; from the angle between the points of the A vertical line drawn between the points of the 
corslet to the tail, a number of oblique, back- caudal fin is contained a little more than 8§ (in 
wards and upwards directed undulating blackish pelamys scarcely more than 3) times in the total 
bands ; sides beneath the lateral line and abdo- length. The length of the pectorals fin is 6£ in 
men pale silvery or satin, with rose-coloured and the total length. The ventrals are % of the 
light-bhie reflections ; cheeks and opereles sliin- length of the pectorals, and each is received into 
ing silvery with similar reflections ; anterior a furrow, externally bounded by a fold of the 
dorsal fin greyish buff with a dark brown line corslet. Between the fins appears an elongated 
along the anterior margin of the six first spines, lamina, in length equalling the fifth ray, the an- 
changing to a triangular spot in front of the terior half of which is connected bv a membrane 
succeeding ones ; second dorsal, anal and their to the abdomen. The corslet consists of three 
spurious fins pale brownish yellow, edged and points: the superior extends to and clasps the 
washed with blackish ; caudal yellowish buff, second dorsal fin. The scries of scales nearest 
washed with brownish in the centre ; ventrals the anterior dorsal fin, particularly those of the 
brownish grey ; pectorals silvery grey, blackish anterior part, are very large, nearly rhombic; the 
towards the margin. Iris silvery, blackish blue next three series are smaller, yet conspicuously 
towards\the orbit. D15—3/lU—VIII, C 17-Jj> larger than the rest. The central point, the 
A 3/TI-^-VII, V 1/5 P 27, Br, VII. Inhabits largest, commences opposite the seventh dorsal 
Sea of Penang. Total length : 1 foot 10 inch. In spine, and terminates in a blunt point opposite ^ 
general outline this species resembles T. pelamys the fourteenth spine, while the lower, somewhat 
(Linne). But compared with the description and undulating margin, extends to a little in front, of 
figure of the latter species, (Cuv. and Val. the origin of the ventral fins. Between the oc- 
T. VIII. p. 118, Pi, 214,) the present ciput, and the anterior third of the peiotoral fin, 
differs in eolours, number of fin rays and appears an oblique triangular space, covered with 
in characters to be pointed out. The length of narrow elongated scales, but bounded behind by 
the head is contained three times in the distance 4 or 5 oblique series of large rectangular scales, 
from the symphysis of the ldwer jaw to the centre The lateral linfc Oomtfefice» gently ascending to- 
of a vertical line drawn between the fifth dorsal wards the sixth dorsal spine, from whence it 
and the anal spurious fins ; it il-,about 3|- in the gently descends - till opposite the anterior dorsal 
total length. (In T. pelamys the head but spurious fin, when it proceeds straight to the 
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cartilaginous Icedi ofi thc iail. The third point of 
the corslet teriiHaatesonthe abdomen, opposite 
the point of the pectoral fins. A single indivi¬ 
dual occurred at Pinang in December 1844. 

Genus OYBIUM, Otlvier, 1829. Body elon¬ 
gated, without corslet ; maxillary teeth large, 
compressed, trenchant, (lancet-shaped ;) palatal 
bones, anterior part of vomer, tongue and bran¬ 
chial arches with velvety teeth. 

(3704) Cybium commersoni, (Lncepede.) 

Syn. Scomber eommerson, Lacep. II. 000, 

.Tab. 20, Fig. L 

Soomljer maculosus, Shaw: Nat. Misc. 
No 982. 

Russell, CXXXV. Konam. 

Scomber coinmersouii, Shaw : Gen. Zool. 
IV., 5S9, PI. 85. 

Scomber maculosus, Ibid. p. 592. 

Cvbium commersonii, (Cuv.) Rnppell: 
'Atlas, Fische, I’g. 94, Taf. 25, Fig. 1. 

Cybium commersonii, Cuv. R. A. II. 200. 

Cybium commersonii, Cuv mid Val - 
VI11. 165. 

Cybium commersonii, Ku]>pcl: Neue 
Wirbeltli, Fische, p. 41. 

Cvbium commersonii P Richardson : Re¬ 
port, 1845, 208. 

Ikau Tanggiri of the Malays. 

Head above and back intense bine with golden 
green reflections, lighter on the sides of the head 
and hotly to a little beneath the lateral line ; the 
rest of the sides, the abdomen, operclcs and 
cheeks shining silvery with lilac retied ions; 
membrane of the autcrior dorsal fin pale lilac 
grey, minutely dotted with brown, upper margin 
black ; second dorsal, anal and their spurious tins 
pale silvery lilac grey ; anal and its spurious tins 
with white margins; caudal silvery blackish ; veu- 
trals white ; anterior half of pectorals white, pos¬ 
terior blackish ; between the gill-opening and the 
root of the upper margin of tin: pectorals a large 
black spot. Iris silvery, bluish black near the orbit. 
Alter death the sides above the lateral line ac¬ 
quire a number of close, vertical undulating lines 
and spots ; beneath the. lateral line appear fewer 
and more distant black lines. D 17—4/13 —X, 
U17|J, A 4/13—X, V 1/5, P 23, Dr. VII. 
[The anterior dorsal and the anal tin rays are pre¬ 
ceded by four spines (undivided rays) which how¬ 
ever^ cannot distinctly be perceived without re¬ 
moving the covering scales and integuments. 
Phecaudallin consists of 17 central branched rays, 
above and below which appear 14 gradually de¬ 
creasing, undivided rays. The following number 

different des- 
more correct 
!4, A W, V6, 
14—X, C 26, 
Cuvier and 
A 1/15—IX, 
a of Pinang, 
tie of France, 


os nn-rays Have been given by the 
cribersRussell, whose figure is 
thanhisdesoription; D16—16, C 2 

? l 2 A Br * VII. RuppelUD 16— 
A 3/14—X, V 1/6, p Br. VI. 
Valenciennes: D 16—1/15—X, . 
P 33 or 23, Br. VIL] Inhabits Se 
Malayan Peninsula , Singapore, Is 


Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Massaua, (Red 
Sea,) China Seas. Total length : 3 feet The 
length of the head is 4| in the total. The orbit 
is surrounded by a circular, rather broad, adipose 
membrane. Th* diameter of the orbit is a little 
less than -}- of the length of the head; the dis¬ 
tance of the eyes across the forehead is a little 
less than two diameters. , In the upper jaw ap¬ 
pear on each side 20 to 25 large lancet-shaped 
teeth in the lower 10 to 15, of which the poste¬ 
rior ones are the largest of all; velvety teeth ap¬ 
pear on the anterior part of vomer, on the pala¬ 
tals, pterygoids, on the tongue, aud on the mar¬ 
gin as well as the iuternal surface of each hyoid 
boue. The only perceptible, small elongated 
scales appear along the anterior dorsal, on* the 
second dorsal, caudal and anal fins, and from be¬ 
hind the iufrnorbitals round the eye to the occi¬ 
put. The vertical diameter in front of the ante¬ 
rior dorsal is \ of the total length. The lateral 
line deviates but little from the upper third of 
the body, till opposite the first spurious dorsal 
lin, when it suddenly descends,, describing an 
arch which terminates uearly opposite the fourth 
spurious dorsal fin ; from thence it proceeds in 
the middle of the body, over the strong keel: in 
front of the caudal fin. Both in front of and 
behind the arch, the lateral line makes a few, in 
different individuals varying, slight undulations. 
The spines of the anterior dorsal fin terminate in 
excessively slender points, which when uninjured 
are completely connected by the membrane. 
Sneh, indeed, was the case but in very few young 
individuals observed at Finang, the instant they 
were taken out of the sear. Tlie membrane, how¬ 
ever, is easily torn and the spines are left each 
terminating in a filament as represented by Dr. 
Rnppell (Atlas : 'Taf. 25, fig. I). The fish oc¬ 
curs at Huang during all seasons, but- not in 
numbers. As an article of food it is there valu¬ 
ed both in its fresh and dried state. Single in¬ 
dividuals may be seen in the cold' season, but 
very rarely, in the Calcutta bazars. But they 
arc not eaten by Europeans, as this as well as 
other Indian mackarels requires to be very fresh, 
to lie fit for the table. 

(370-5) Cybium lineolatuni, Cuvier. 

Syn. Cybium lineolatuni, Cuv. and Val; VIII. 
170. 

Cybium lineolatuni, Belanger: Voyage, 
p. 366, M. II. Fig. 1. 

Cybium lineolatum, Bleeker: Verh- Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 4. 

Tanggiri of the Malays. 

Head above and bnek intense blue with golden 7 
green reflections, lighter on the sides of tfie head 
and body, to a little beneath the anterior half of 
toe lateral line; toe rest of the sides, the abdo¬ 
men, opevcles and cheeks shining silvery with 
pale lilac reflections; membrane of anterior dor¬ 
sal fin pale lilac grey, minutely dotted with 
brown, upper margin black; second dorsal and. 
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purious fins pale silvery lilac grey ; caudal sil¬ 
very blackish grey : anal and spurious fins sil¬ 
very white; ven’trala white; pectorals silvery 
white, minutely dotted with black on the poste¬ 
rior outer half and on the whole iimer surface, 
so closely as to appear blackish. Iris silvery, 
bluish black towards the orbit. After death ap¬ 
pear several series of black spots : irregular 
above the lateral line; beneath the latter three 
or four series of longitudinal short linear spots, 
each series appearing like an interrupted line. 
I) 16—4/12— IX, 0 15**, A 5/14—X, V 1/5, 
I* 21, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Penin¬ 
sula, Singapore, Malabar, Bay of Bengal, Ma¬ 
dura, Java. Total length : 2 feet. The length of 
the head is 4* in the total measured to the centre 
of the posterior oaudal margin, but to the centre 
of a vertical line between the points of the caudal 
lobes. The diameter of the orbit is 4} in the 
length of the head; the margin of the orbit 
supports a rather broad circular adipose mem¬ 
brane. The distance of the eyes across the 
forehead is 1* diameter. On each side of both 
jaws appear upwards of 18 lancet-shaped large 
teeth, of which, however, more than 10 or 11 
are seldom present.. The middle ones of the 
lower jaw are the largest. On the anterior part 
of the vomer appears a pointed triangular spot 
with velvety teeth, and on each palatal and 
pterygoid a rather broad continued line of simi¬ 
lar vteeth. Others appear at the root of the 
small oval, flattened tongue, on the margin and 
internal surface of each hyoid bone. The scales 
are perceptible in the places noted under Cybium 
commersoni. The greatest vertical diameter 
slightly exceeds * of the total length. The 
lateral line, a series of short rectangular ele¬ 
vations, commences following the upper fourth 
of the body, from which it gently deviates to¬ 
wards the termination of the second dorsal fin ; 
from thence it continues declining to below the 
middle of the body, opposite the fifth spurious 
fin, when it slightly ascends towards the strong 
keel in front of the caudal fin. The spines of 
the anterior dorsal fin are very slender, and the 
membrane is easily detached, so as to leave the 
filamentous points of the anterior and the whole 
of the posterior five or six very short spines 
unconnected. The anterior spine scarcely equal¬ 
ling the diameter of the eve, is * of the length 
of the second, which is shorter than the third. 
The fourth, the longest, is J of the length of 
the head ; the rest gradually decrease ; the six¬ 
teenth is so short and slender that it easily may 
escape observation. The anterior spurious fin 
is often by a short membrane connected to the 
second dorsal and anal. Each caudal lobe 
equals the length of the head. The length of 
the pectorals is 8J in the total; the ventrals 
* of the pectorals. At Pinang this species 
occurs at all seasons, but not in numbers. In 
quality it resembles Q. commersoni , and like it. 


a solitary, stray one, may, during the cold season, 
l>e seen in the fisbbasars ofCaleutta. * 

(3706) Ogbinm gultaiuin. (Bloteh-ScKneider). 

Syn. Scomber guttatus, BL-Schn 23, PI. 5. 

Russell, CXXX1V. Wingenwr. 

Scomber leoparduS, Shaw ? Gen. Zool. 
IV* 591. 

Cybium guttatum, Cnv. R.A. II. 200 (*). 

Cybium guttatum, Cuv. audVal. Vlll. 
173. 

Cyhiuui kuhlii, Cuv. and Val. Ibid. 178 
(Young). 

Cybium guttatum Richardson Report, 
1845.268. . 

Cybium guttatnm, Bleeker: Verli. Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 4. 

Tanggiri papan of the Malays. 

Adult. Membrane of the first seven or nine 
spines of anterior dorsal fin black, that of the 
succeeding spines white, minutely dotted with 
brown, and broadly edged with black ; rest of 
the body and eyes coloured like Cybium lineola- 
tnm. After death appear on the back and upper 
half of the sides numerous black rounded and 
oval spots, of different sizes, mostly irregularly 
scattered, here and there in regular longitudinal 
series. 1) 18—4/16—X, C 1512, A 5/16— 
IX, V 1/5, P 21, Br. VII. or D 17—5/16—X, 

A 6/16—IX. Young. Ventrals, second dorsal, 
anal and their spurious fins pale yellowish ; 
caudal whitish, the root the posterior margin 
and between the central five rays silvery bluish. 
Rest, of the body like the adult, but no black 
spots appear after death. D 17—5/17—Vll, 

A 6/10—VII, or 1) 15—5/16—'VIII, A 6/16 — 
VIII. Inhabits Sea .of Pinang, Malayan Pe¬ 
ninsula Singapore, Java, Madura, Malabar, 
Coromandel. Total length : 3 feet. The length 
of the head is -J- of the. total, measured to the 
centre of the posterior caudal margin, but 5* in 
the total centre of a vertical line between the 
points of the caudal lolies. The orbit is sur¬ 
rounded by a circular adipose membrane. The 
diameter of the orbit is -J of the length of the 
head- The distance of the. eyes across the 
forehead is 1} diameter. The maxillary teeth 
are generally shorter and less broad than in 
G. commersoni or lineolatum. On each side of 
the upper jaw appear upwards of 19, of the 
lower upwards of ] 5 teeth. The velvety teeth 
are disposed as in G. lineolatum, but they are . 
more numerous, as the whole of the roof of the 
mouth, bounded in front by the vomer and on 
each side by the palatals, is studded with patches 
of teeth. The very centre of the roof behind 
the anterior pointed part of vomer, presents a 
singular appearance: it is covered with linear ele¬ 
vations separated from each other bynarrower 
lines of the naked luting membrane. The. gygat- 
est vertical diameter in front of the second dor¬ 
sal fin equals the length of the head. The late¬ 
ral line, consisting of little rectangular elevations 
follows the outline of the back while gently de- 
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dining till opposite the third or fourth dorsal 
spurious fin ; from thence it continues straight 
to the strong keel in front of thecaudal fin. In 
the young of this and the preceding species the 
latter keel is very little developed. Single indi¬ 
viduals occur at Fining at all seasons, and are 
valued as articles of food. In Calcutta they are 
very rarely seen, and during the cold season 
only. 

Genus TRICHIURUS, lime , 1766. Body 
elongated, compressed, with a single extensive 
dorsal fin ; tail terminating in a slender finless 
filament ; neither ventrals nor anal, but instead 
of the latter a number of minute spines ; muz¬ 
zle elongated ; lower jaw projecting beyond the 
upper, both with distant lancet-shaped teeth, 
among which several arched ones longer than 
the rest, and with the posterior part of the point 
barbed ; each palatal with a series of velvety 
teeth. Branchiostegons rays seven. 

(•1707) Trichiurus haumcla, (Forskal,) 

Syk. Willoughby : App. PI. 3. Pig. 3. 

Clupeanaumela, Forskal Fauna Arab, 
p. 72, No-106. 

Clupea haumcla, Linne : Syst- 1408. 

Lacepedc, II. PI. J, Fig- 1. 

Russell XLl. Sawala 

Trichiurus lepturus, Buchan. Ham. Fishes 

' p. 31, 264. 

Trichiurus liaumela, Cuvier, It. A. IT. 
218. 

Trichiurus liaumela, Cuv. and Val. VIII. 
249. 

Trichiurus haumcla, Rnppell, N, W. 
Fische, 41. 

Trichiurus liaumela, Swainson, TT. 254. 

Trichiurus liaumela, Bleekcr : Vcrh. Ba- 
tav. Gen. XXII. 4. 

lkan Puchuk of the Malays. 

Adult. Head above, back and naked point of 
the tail blue blackish, lighter silvery on the jaws 
sides of the head and body ; abdomen silvery ; 
dorsal rays and membrane pale reddish yellow, 
the latter to the twelfth ray, and from thence the 
upper half, minutely dotted with black, so as to 
appear blackish ; anterior , third of pectorals pale 
reddish yellow, the rest blackish. Iris silvery 
blue, blackish towards the orbit. Young. Head 
above, back and naked point of the tail silvery 
bluish : the rest of the body shining silvery ; 
dorsal and pectorals yellowish white, minutely 
dotted with black like the adult, without, how¬ 
ever, acquiring the blackish general appearance 
of the latter. D 127 to 183, P 11, Br. VII. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Chusan, Canton River, Coromandel, 
Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Malabar, 
Ivetta, (Red Sea,) Java, Celebes, Madura. To- 
tal length: % feet 8 inch. The length of the 
head, measured from the symphysis of the lower 
jaw to the termination of the ojierele, is of the 
total. The diameter of the eye is £of the length 
of the head, or £- of the vertical diameter of 
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head, through the eye itself. In the upper jaw 
appear on each side upwards of 16 distant teeth, 
of which the anterior pair which are present in 
the very young ones only, are*dlireetsfl forwards. 
Behind these appear a pair, tot a single lower 
arched tooth, the posterior part of the point of 
which is barbed. Next follow 8 or ♦ very small 
lancet-shaped, behind which is a very long arch¬ 
ed, half-barbed tooth. The rest Of the space is 
occupied bv some distant lancet-shaped teeth, of 
which those in the middle are the largest. On 
each side of the symphysis of the lower jaw ap¬ 
pears an arched tooth, like the corresponding one 
of the upper jaw, but shorter. Behind the 
tooth is a vacant space, followed by upwards of 
12 lancet-shaped teeth, which with the exception 
of one or two half-barbed in the middle, are 
smaller than the corresponding of the upper jaw. 
Along the margin of each palatal is a series 
of velvety teeth. The tongue is small, oval, a 
little pointed, and smooth. The anterior dorsal 
ray is £ of the length of the head. The greatest 
vertical diameter of the body is generally T ‘ s , 
but in the adult T ’ T of the total length. This 
species is excessively numerous at nil seasons in 
the Straits of Malacca and in the estuaries of 
the Ganges. The common length is about one 
loot, and but a solitary individual of 2 feet 
8 inch was observed at Pinang. The fish is con¬ 
sumed fresh, but chiefly dried, by the natives, 
and forms in the latter state an article of exporta¬ 
tion. It is of voracious habits, devouring its 
own kind, as well as other fishes, and Crustacea. 
The adult had a nodulous enlargement of the size 
of a coffee seed, on one of the anal interspiual 
bones, similar to those observed in Platax arthri- 
ticus, Cuv. and Val. 

(3708) Trichiurus savala, Cuvier. 

Syn. Trichiurus savala, Cuvier, R. A. II. p. 
219. 

Trichiurus armalus. Gray : Zool. Misc. 
9. (Rrcl. Sj/n. Sawala, Hussell.) 

(Icon.) Tiicliiurusarmatus, Gray ; Ill. Ind.Zool. 
II. PI. 93, Fig. 1. 

Trichiurus savala, Cuv. and Val. VIII. 
p. 251, PI. 224. 

Trichiurus savala. Cantor.- Aun. Nat. 
Hist. IX. IS. 

Trichiurus armatus, Richardson, Report, 
1845,268. 

Puchuk of the Malays. 

Head above, back and the naked point of tire 
tail pale bluish, all other parts shining silvery; 
dorsal and pectoral rays yellowish white, their 
membrane hyaline. Iris silvery, bluish towards 
the orbit, i) 112 to 120, P 11, Br. VII. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Sin¬ 
gapore, Canton River, Chusan, Pondicherry, 
Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Malabar, 
China Seas. Total length; 1 foot 4 inch. The 
length of the head is from 6| to 71 in the total. 
The diameter of the eye is frdm 8> to 1 of the 
length of the head, or | 6f the vertical diameter 
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of the head through the eye itself. The anterior 
rays of the dorsal An are , proportionally shorter 
than in 21 haumsla: the length of the first ray 
but slightly exceeds the diameter of the eye. 
The lancet-shaped teeth of the jaws are proper* 
tionally smaller than in the preceding species, 
which* it iu other respects greatly resembles. 
Although not very scarce at Huang and at the 
Sandheads, it is of far rarer occurrence than T. 
haumela, which it resembles in voracious habits. 
As observed by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
neither species is electrical, but both give at 
certaiu seasons, like many other fishes, a vivid 
phosphoric light. 

Genus ELACATE, Cuvier, 1829. Head de¬ 
pressed ; body fusiform; a number of free spines 
receding the doraHl fin, but none the anal; no 
eel in front of the caudal fin. 

(3709) Elacaie bivittata , Cuv. and Yal. 

Syn. Elacate bivittata, Cuv. and Val. VIU. 
338. 

Elacate bivittata, Tcmm. Schl. Fauna 
Japon. Pise. 104. PI. LVI 
Elacate bivittata, Richardson, Report, 
1845, 209. 

Head above and back inky, or bluish black ; 
from the posterior part of the orbit to the root of 
caudal, a pale silvery longitudinal band, dotted 
with black; from the shoulder, enclosing the 
posterior {■ of the lateral line, an intense bluish 
blaci: band ; beneath which a narrower, pale 
silvery, dotted with black ; under which a bluish 
black ; throat and abdomen pale silvery, dotted 
with black; upper half of sides of the head sil¬ 
very blackish; lower half: pale silvery dotted with 
black ; dorsal free spines, and all tin rays whitish; 
their membranes pale greyish, minutely dotted 
brown so as to acquire a general brownish, or 
bluish black appearance; caudal whitish at the 
root, and with a white triangular spot at the 
upper and lower angle ; in some the posterior 
margin whitish ; pectorals whitish at the root , the 
rest Intense black. Iris silvery, minutely dotted 
with black. 1> 8—2/30, 34, 35 or 36, C 17};?,, 

A 2/25, 26, 27 or 28, Y 1/5, V 20, Br. YU. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Moluccas, 
Japan, China Seas. Total length : 2 feet. The 
length of the head is -J- of the total. Ihe eye is 
surrounded by a large circular adipose membrane. 
The transversal diameter ol the orbit is ■}, the 
vertical i of the length of the head. The dis¬ 
tance of the orbits across the forehead slightly 
exceeds their transversal diameter. The diameter 
of the eye itself is £of the length of the head. 
Besides the cardlike teedh of both jaws, the vom¬ 
er and the palatals, the whole of the roof of the 
mouth between the three latter bones, the tongue 
and the inuerside of the gums are covered with 
velvety teeth. As in 36. pondiceriam, Cuv. and 
Val. the upper surface of the cranium has on each 
aide a fascicle of striae, radiating forwards and 
backwards. They are indeed less apparent dur- 

rt A 4 


ing life and in specimens preserved in spirits, 
than in dried ones, which probably accounts for 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes describing the 
surface as nearly smooth (VIII, p. 338), On 
each opercle appear upward* of 9 backwards 
radiating, sharp strife. Each aide of the occi¬ 
put and the cheeks are oovered with small oval, 
slightly pointed scales, like those of the body; 
the rest of the head is naked. The eight free 
dorsal spines are all directed backwards ; each is 
attached to its groove by a small triangular mem¬ 
brane. The anterior ray of the dorsal and anal 
fins is shorter than (he second, and not branched 
like all the succeeding. * The lateral fine proceeds 
nearly straight towards the termination! of the 
pectorals from whence it gently declines, keep¬ 
ing the middle of the body, and terminating a little 
in front of the posterior margin of the caudal. 
It makes several slight undulations, and the 
anterior portion is sometimes found double,, the 
one above the other. The length of the caudal 
fin is i of the total; the posterior margin is 
straight, vertical. The pectoral is a littlie fal¬ 
cated ; the length 7 of the total, nearly double 
the length of the ventrnls. The stomach is an 
elongated muscular sac; at some distance from 
the pylorus appears a coecum nearly as long 
as the stomach, from the side of which pro¬ 
ceed a number of short processes, each termi¬ 
nating in many minute branches, all forming 
a countless mass of coeca. The intestinal canal 
makes a single circumvolution: its length is 
about - 3 - of the total. The liver is elongated, 
9 ingle-lobed. The gall-1 (ladder is reduced to a 
narrow tube. The spleen is small triangular. 
There is no air-vessel. In several dissected the 
stomach contained fishes (Clupeoida) and Jjoligo. 
Single individuals occur at all seasons at Pinang. 
They are eaten by the natives. 

Genus OHORINEMl/S, Car. and Val. 1831. 
[Substituted for Scomberoides, Lacepede, 1800.] 
Body oblong, compressed; no keel in front of the 
caudal fin; anterior dorsal fin consisting of singly 
moveable spines, each with a small membrane ; 
the first of these spines preceded by an immove¬ 
able one, [as the immoveable spine is rarely per¬ 
ceptible except in very young individuals, it will 
not be given in the formulas of the dorsal fins, 
but special mention will be made of it,] more or 
less hid in the skin and pointing forwards; rays 
of the second dorsal and anal fin either entirely 
detached, or united by a membrane so brittle, as 
to easily disappear, and make the rays resemble 
spurious fins ; two free spines, resembling those 
of the anterior dorsal, behind the anus. 

(3710) Chorinemus /y*w,(Forskal). 

Stk. Scomber lysan, Forskal: P1.S4, No. 67. 

Scomberoide commerSonien, Laeep. II. 

Tab.tOt fig. 3. 

Russell, CJXLI. Aken Par&h. 

Soomber madagascariensis, Shaw, Gen. 

Zool, IV. Pt. II. p. 590, PI. 85. 
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Lichia lysan, Rappel); Atlas p. 91. 

Bcomberoide commersonien, Cuv. It. A. 
II. 204 (’), 

Scomber lysan, Cuv. Ibid. 

Scomber madagascarieusis, Bennet: Life 
of liaffies. r 

Chorinemus coinmersouianus, Ciiv. and 
*Val. Vllf. 370. 

Cliorinemus lyzau, Cur. and Yal. Vlll. 

3S7. 

Cliorinemus lysan, Ruppell, N. W. Fisclie 

A*. 

Chorineinuscommersonii, Bleeker: Verb. 
Batav. Gen. XX11. 4. 

Tallaug ray a of the Malays. 

Head above and back golden greenish olive, 
the rest of the head and body brilliant golden 
citrine or sulphur colour; second dorsal, anal, 
pectoral and caudal like the body, but not golden; 
posterior margin of caudal blackish, auterior dor¬ 
sal, ventrals and post-anal spines white. Iris 
golden sulphur-coloured, greenish towards the 
orbit. After death. Head above and back 
greyish olive, lighter on the sides towards the 
lateral line ; rest, of the head and body silvery ; 
sides along or above the lateral line with fi or 7 
large oval blue-blackish or greyish spots ; second 
dorsal, anal, pectoral and caudal yellowish white. 
Iris silvery. D 7 or C—1/30, C 17 J, A 2— 
1/18, V 1/5, V 18. Br. Vll. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Suma¬ 
tra, Java, Madura, Coromandel, Red Sea, Mada¬ 
gascar. Total length : 2 feet. The length of 
the head is 4-?, in the total, measured to the 
centre of the posterior margin of the caudal; the 
height at occiput nearly equals t he length of the 
head. The diameter of the orbit, supporting an 
adipose membrane, is of the length of the 
head; the distance across the forehead equals 
the diameter. The angle of the mouth is 
situated at some distance behind the orbit ; 
the distance from the muzzle to the angle of 
the mouth slightly exceeds £ the length of 
the head. The immoveable spine preceding 
the first dorsal, is apparent, in the very young, 
but later it becomes entirely hid by the integu¬ 
ments. The lateral line forms an obtuse 
angle opposite the first dorsal spine, and at 
equal distance between the latter and the middle 
of the pectoral fin. The anterior of the black 
spots which appear after death is situated be¬ 
neath the origin of the lateral line, between it and 
the root of the pectoral; the upper part of the 
opercle becomes frequently blackish; of the rest of 
the spots, the two or three are above, but touch 
the lateral Hue ; the others are altogether above 
it.’ The scales are minute, oval, with a longitu¬ 
dinal central furrow, and enveloped in the trans¬ 
parent epidermis. The greatest vertical diame¬ 
ter of the body, in front of the posterior dorsal 
fin varies from 8£ to 8f in the total length’. At 
Pinang single individuals occur at all seasons. 
They are eaten either-fresh or dried by the natives. 
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(3 71*1) Ohoriuemus tot ., Cuvier and Valenci¬ 
ennes. 

Svn. Russell, CXXXVill. Tol Parah. 

Cliorinemus tol, Cut'.' and Yal. VIII 
p. 386. ' '■**!**"> 

Head above the back metallic grey, light¬ 
er on the sides to a little above’ the laterifl line ; 
operclcs and the rest of the body silvery white ; 
pectorals and caudal yellowish white, the latter 
edged with blackish ; the rest of the fins white ; 
the angle of the second dorsal fin black. Iris 
silvery, bluish black towards the orbit. After 
death. Upp<t part of opercle and a spot imme¬ 
diately behind it, metallic bluish grey ; in softie 
a series of from f» to 8 similar spots above the 
lateral line. D 7—1/20 or 21, C 17", A 2— 
1/18, 19 or 20, V 1/5, P 18, Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang , Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Amboyna, Burn, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
mouths of t.lie Ganges, Malabar. Total length : 
S J- inch. The length of the head is from 4£ to 
£- of the total, measured to the centre of the pos¬ 
terior margin of the caudal fin ; the depth at oc¬ 
ciput is of the length of the head. The trans¬ 
versal diameter of the orbit is 3*- of the length of 
the head ; the distance across the forehead equals 
the diameter. The greatest vertical diameter of 
the body equals the length of the head. The 
lateral line makes a very obtuse single opposite 
the third dorsal spine, from thence it declines till' 
opposite ihe third or fourth ray of the second 
dorsal, when it proceeds straight to the centre of 
the caudal. The length of the lobes of the cau¬ 
dal equals that of the head, but generally one of 
the lobes is shorter than the other. The length 
of the pectorals and ventrals slightly exceeds 
of the length of the head. The angle of the 
mouth is situated beneath the centre of the orbit; 
the lower jaw slightly projects beyond the upper. 
The scales appear like numerous, dose, horizon¬ 
tal needles. The immoveable spine preceding 
the first dorsal, is in some partially apparent, in 
others entirely hidden. Younger individuals 
are at Pinang excessively numerous during all 
seasons, and are dried by the natives. 

Genus TRAOHYNOTUS, (Lacey) Cuvier, 
1817. (Ctesiomokus, Lacep. 1800.—Acan- 
tiiik ion, Lacep. 1 SG2 .—) Differs from Gen. 
Lichia by a more elevated body, a profile more 
rapidly descending In front of ihe eyes, and by 
the more elongated points of the second dorsal 
and anal fin. 

(8712) Trachynolus mookglee, Cuv., and Yal. 

Sjn. Gasterosteus ovatus, Liuue, Syst: 1325 ? 
Ceutrouote ovale, JUaoewjde ? , 

Russell, CL1V. M^kalee Parah. Dr. 

, . Ruppell consider this , identical .with 

1 'rfchynotus fulcal^,' pfpifrk.'j pf which 
also the following synbhymes are given.- 
* ' Scomber falccctvs, Fotskal, p. 57, No. 

' 16.-rCatiomnt» bl»ehii, Lacep. 111. 
Tab. 3, Fig, 2,—(Ruppell: Atlas, p 

n 3 
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88 V To these Dr. C&ntor hw latitr add- 
cd: Trachinotu* drepanin. Cm*, anil 

Val. VIIt. 429, Traobiuotus mookalet:. 

Cur. and Val. VUI. 423 

Head above >aMt back silvery green ; sides 
above the lateral line golden green; beneath the 
line, abdomen and opercles golden gami»oge; 1 little shorter 


all fins gamboge; anterior margin of dorsal 
spines and first ray of secoud dorsal blackish; 
membrane of second dorsal, caudal and jieetomls 
minutely dotted with brown. Iris gohleu gam¬ 
boge, Green towards the orbit. I) fi ~]/19. C 
17|, A a—1/17, V 1/5, V 20, Bjv VII. Inha¬ 
bits Sea of Pinang, Coromandel, Malabar. 
Total length : 8 inch. The length of the head 
is ,of the total measured to the centre of 
the posterior margin of the caudul; the depth at 
the occiput exceeds by | the length of the 
head. The diameter of the orbit is J of the 
length of the head. The infraorbital is broad, 
rounded in front, tapering to a point beneath the 
centre of the orbit, so as to leave the inferior 
half of the narrow maxillary bone exposed. The 
preoperde consists of a very narrow vertical por¬ 
tion, and a shorter, broader horizontal; where 
both join, the posterior margin describes a seg¬ 
ment of a circle. The external surface is divided 
in two parts by a ridge in the middle : the ante¬ 
rior part has at the angle four longer and several 
smaller spine-like radiating processes, between 
which appear numerous radiating lines which 
continue along the vertical part of the posterior 
margin, which has the appearance of being very 
finely denticulated in an oblique upward direc¬ 
tion. The angle of the mouth is situated in 
front of the orbit. In a young individual, 32 
inches in length, a band of card-like teeth ap¬ 
pear in both jaws; but in another, 8 inches in 
length, the jaws have no perceptible teeth, and 
such was also the case in those examined by 
Russell. M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes des¬ 
cribe their specimens of T. mookahe with velve¬ 
ty, easily perceptible teeth in both jaws T. blo¬ 
ck'd (Lacep.) and T. falca tun, (Korskal), which 
Dr. Ruppell considers to be identical with the 
present species, have no teeth. (Cuv. and Val. 
VIII.) It would therefore appear that some, 
not all, individuals with age lose their teeth. As 
a young individual examined at Pina ug has very 
distinct teeth, it follows that the division adopt¬ 
ed by Dr. Ruppell /Atias, p. 8$) of Trachinotus, 
Lacep. containing species supposed to have no 
teeth, is inadmissible. The anterior opening of 
the nostrils is much smaller than the posterior. 
The lateral line commences slightly ascending till 
above the point of the peotoral fin, from whence 
it gentiyy^descends till opposite the posterior 
third of the second dorsal* when it proceeds 
straight to the middle of the caudal fin. The 
Scales of the body are very, minute, appearing 
like points. In the young individual examined 
at Pinang, the spine preceding the movable dor* 


sal ones, had the point projecting, but in the 
larger one, although fiercepUble, it was imbed¬ 
ded in the integuments. In Russell’s figure the 
point projects. The length of tlie point of the 
second dorsal slightly exceeds % of the extent of 
the base of the fin. The point of the anal is a 
The greatest vertinrt diameter. 


in front of the second dorsal, is by -J- less than 
half of the total length. The lobe of the caudal 

The length of the pec- 
head ; that of the ventrals * 
The two above mentioned in¬ 


is ? r of the total length. 


tomls is of the 
of the pectorals, 
dividual* were observed at Pinang in June, 1843, 
and in February, 1845. ’ 

(371 >j) trachy not us guadripunctalus, (Rup¬ 
pell.) 

Stn. Cffisiomorns quadripunctatus. Runnell • 
Atlas, p. 90, Tap. 24. Fig. I. 

Iraehinotus quadripunctatus, Cuv. and 
Val. VI11. 434. 

Heat, above and back silvery grevish green, 
lighter oti the sides to a little above the lateral 
line ; vest ot the sides, abdomen, opercles and 
cheeks silvery white; on the lateral line 2 to 5 
distant black spots; fins hyaline; point of se¬ 
cond dorsal and anal, and lobes of caudal black. 
Iris silvery, greenish towards the orbit. I) 6 


■I/**. V 1/5, P 17, 


—1/22, (J 172, A 

l»r. V II. Inhabits. Sea of Pinang, Mnssaua, 
(Red Sea,) Svyehelle Islands. Total length : 
7 2 inch. The length of the head is 4» in the 
total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal; tlie depth at the occiput 
equals the length of the head. The diameter of 
the orbit is 3£ in the length of the head. The 
nostrils, tilt; ittfi‘.ioi'o;<ial and the preopercle re¬ 
semble 1. moo ha he. In both jaws, on the vo¬ 

mer and palatals appear eard-like teeth. The 
lateral line is slightly arched downwards till the 
origin of the second dorsal fin, from whence it. 
proceeds straight in the middle of the body to¬ 
wards the caudal. The scales are minute, scarce¬ 
ly perceptible. In the individual examined at 
Pinang the poiut of the immovable spine, pre¬ 
ceding the first, dorsal, projected far beyond the 
integuments. On the left lateral line appeared 
lour small black spots: the first opposite the 
4th dorsal spine, the second, the largest of all, 
opposite the root of the second dorsal, the third 
opposite the middle of, and the fourth opposite 
the termination of the second dorsal. On the 
right lateral line, however, the last spot was ab¬ 
sent. The individual described by Dr. Ruppell 
had on each side two such spots, corresponding 
to the second and third in the present. In those 
examined by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes the 
number of spots varied from 3 to 5. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body in front 
of the second dorsal is 2£ in the total length, 
measured , to, the,, centre of the, posterior 
margin of the caudal* The length -of the point 
706 
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of tile second dorsal equals the extent of the 
base of the fin ; that of the anal slightly exceeds 
it. The length of the cmutal loltes is 2 a in the 
total, measured ns above observed. The pectfWals 
are S of the length of the head ; the ventnds ft 
of the pectorals. A single individual was taken 
at Timing ift June 1835, while unusually strong 
southerly winds prevailed. The fishermen asserted 
the species to be of very rare occurrence. 

Genus A TOLKCTUS, Cuvier and Vulencien- 
ues, 1831. Differs from Trachinotus by the 
ventral fins being fixed under tbe throat. 

^37 L4) J poled us tstrouiateus , Cuv. and Yal. 

8vn. Apoleelus siromatcus, Cuv. and Val. IX. 

43'J. 

Head above back and sides to the lateral line 
silvery brownish olive : cheeks, opercles and ab¬ 
domen silvery pale neutral tint, everywhere mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black ; dorsal and anal pale 
greenish olive, minutely dotted with black ; 
edges and the posterior part, containing the 3 or 
4 last rays yellowish white ; veutrals blackish ; 
pectorals yellowish white, minutely dotted with 
black; caudal yellowish white posterior half mi¬ 
nutely dotted with blaek. Iris silvery bull*, orbi¬ 
tal half blackish blue. J) 4-— 1/43, C j 7 } J, A 2 
— 1/37, V 1/5, T 81, Hr. VI. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Java, Pondicherry. Total length : 3£ 
inch. The length of the head is 3.1 in the total, 
measured to the centre of the posterior margin 
of the caudal fin ; the depth at occiput exceeds 
by -] the length. The diameter of the eye is J- 
of the length of the head. In each jaw appears 
a single series of excessively fine teeth. The 
greatest, vertical diameter in front of the second 
dorsal fin is l j in the total length. In front of 
the first minute dorsal spine appears an immova¬ 
ble forward-pointing one, anterior to wliicu two 
mhmte spines may be felt by passing the. linger 
along that part of the back. The length of the 
point of the second dorsal uud anal tins is ~’f, in 
the total. That of the falcated pectorals and 
caudal lobes is J of the total length. The veu¬ 
trals are $ of the pectorals ; the rays are very 
slender. A single individual was observed at 
Timing iu June, 1844. 

Heims CARA NX, {Lamp. 1800,) Cuvier, \ 
182S. Lateral line more or less mailed with 
scaly plates, each keeled ami with a spine ; two 
dorsal lins ; a horizontal immoveable spine in 
front of the anterior dorsal; two free spines in 
front of the anal; body, the lateral line except¬ 
ed, covered with small scales ; crest of cranium 
trenchant; last rays of second dorsal often slight¬ 
ly connected j in some separated in spurious fins. 

d.—With several spurious fins behind the 
second dorsal and anal. 

(3715) Caranx rot fieri, (Bloch.) 

Syn. Scomber cordyla, Linne, Syst. 1332 P 
Scomber rottleri- Bloch, Tab. 346. 

Russell, CXL1II. Worsgoo. 


Scornber rottleri, Shaw IV. 59S. 

Caraux rottleri# (Lacep.) Ruppcll: Atlas, 
102 . 

Caranx rottleri, Cuv. R. A- II. 208 (*) 
Caraux rottleri. Cuttufind Yal. IX. 29. 
Caraux rottleri, Ruppel^#N. W. Fiscbe, 
48 52. * 

Caraux rottleri Richardson, Report, 1845, 
273. 

Head above and back steel blue or silvery 
daik green, light on the sides towards the lateral 
line ; the latter as well as the rest of the body 
shining silvery ; on the upper part of operele a 
bluish black spot; fins transparent, yellowish ; 
point of the second dorsal, and margin of the 
caudal minutely dotted with black. Iris silvery ; 
adipose fold of the orbit pale amber-coloured. 
1) S — I/ O or li—IX, 0 17* A 2—1/8— 
VIII or Vil, V 1/5, T 22 . Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Coromandel, Malabar, Massaua, (Red Sea,) Chi¬ 
na Seas. Total length : 7 inch. The length of 
the head is ^ of the body, the caudal uot in¬ 
cluded : the greatest vertical diameter, in front 
of the second dorsal fin, is 3$ in the length 
of the body. The diameter of the orbit is a 
little less than of the length of the head ; 
the broad adipose fold of the orbit leaves a 
vertically oval space, in which the eye ap¬ 
pears. The anterior part of the lateral line is 
formed by very small rounded scales and des¬ 
cribes a short high arch, which terminates oppo¬ 
site the middle of the anterior dorsal fin; the reat 
of the line is straight, consisting of 53 to 65 ob¬ 
lique, keeled and spinous plates. The anteriorof 
the latter arc narrow ; each nearly i of the ver¬ 
tical diameter of the body ; the posterior ones 
increase in breadth and entirely cover the tail. 
The falcated pectoral fins are 3*in the total length, 
measured to the centre of the posterior margin 
of the caudal. Single individuals occur at all 
seasons at Timing. They are eaten by the natives. 

U. - Without spurious fins behind the second 
dorsal and anal fins. 

(371 6 ) Caranx van, Cuv. and Yal. 

Svn. Caranx vari, Cuv. and Yal. IX. 48. 
j Head above and back steel blue with silvery 
green reflections, lighter on the upper half of the 
sides; the rest of the body shining silvery; 
abdomen with rose-coloured reflections; on the 
upper part of the opercle and at the commence¬ 
ment ot the lateral line a large pale bluish-rblpck 
spot; anterior dorsal fiu black; second dorsad. and 
caudal pale yellowish white, their marginal halves 
minutely dotted with black: the rest of the- fins 
hyaline, white; the middle of the anal sparingly 
dotted with brown. Iris silvery; adipose fold 
of the orbit pale amber-coloured. D 8-—1/24, 
O 17f, A 2—1/20, V, 1/5* T 19, Br.yiI. In¬ 
habits Sea tf Pinang , Pondicherry. Total 
length: 6| inch. The length ofthe head is 31- 
in that of the body, or 3$ in the total measured 
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to the centre of the posterior margin of the cau¬ 
dal. The inferior margin of the opercle is very 
slightly concave. The diameter of the orbit is 
3A in the length of the head; the opening of the 
adipose fold of JhrfWbit is vertically oval. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the second dorsal, is £ of the length of the body. 
The arched portion of the lateral line extends to 
opposite the anterior part of the second dorsal, 
the straight portion consists of from 55 to 58 
plates, none of which exceeds in height -» of the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body. The fal¬ 
cated pectorals are 3-1 in the total length. This 
species is of uncommon occurrence at Pinang. 

(3717) Caranx mate, Cuv. and Val. 

Sxn. Caranx mate, Cuv. aud Val. IX. 54. 

Head above and back steel blue, with silvery 
green reflections; lighter on the upper half of the 
sides, rest of the body shining silvery ; abdomen 
with mother-of-pearl reflections ; pectoral, caudal 
aud second dorsal yellowish white, the latter 
mitiutely dotted with black towards the margin; j 
first dorsal, ventrals and anal whitish, the latter 
sparingly dotted with bvown; upper part of 
opercle with a bluish black spot. Iris silvery ; 
adipose fold of the orbit pale amber-coloured. 
D 8—1/24, C 17f A 2—1/20, V 1/5, P 23, 
Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Seychelles,: 
New Guinea, Anjer, Pondicherry. Total length : ; 
9£ inch. The length of the head slightly ex¬ 
ceeds 31 in the total, measured to the centre of 
the posterior margin of the caudal; the <lepth at 
the occiput is *- of the length of the head. The 
diameter of the orbit is 3-f in the latter ; the 
opening of the adipose fold ol' the orbit is verti¬ 
cally oval. The lower margin of the opercle is 
nearly straight, or slightly concave about the 
middle. The greatest vertide diameter of the 
body in front of the -second dorsal is 3 ! in the 
total length. The arched portion of the lateral 
line terminates opposite the anterior fourth of the 
second dorsal; the rest is straight and covered 
by 37 to 40 plates, none of which in height ex¬ 
ceeds of the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body. The length of the falcated pectorals is 

in the total. The last dorsal and anal raj is 
stronger arid more elongated than the preceding 
cues, and as the connecting membrane easily be¬ 
comes torn, these two rays acquire the appear¬ 
ance off wpurious ones. M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes describe 0. xanthurus as correspond¬ 
ing in evefry respect to the present species, ex¬ 
cept in its having a series of eight or nine dorsal 
spots of a darker blue than the rest of the back. 
From C. affims, Euppeil, {Neue Wirbelth. Fische, 
49 , Tab. 14, Fig. 1.) the present also differs but: 
slightly; in affinis the head is i of the total: 
length, and the pectorals equal the length of thej 
head : both are therefore shorter than in the . 
present. The first domed spine is of the fourth,; 
the longest. In the present the first spine is 2£ 


in the length of the third arid fourth, which are 
of equal length. Single individuals occur at all 
seasons at Tiuang. They are eaten by the 
natives. 

(3718) Cdranx leptolepis, Kruhl. and Van 
Hasselt. f 

Syk. Caranx leptolepis, Cuv. and Val. IX. 63. 

Caranx merteiiSii Cnv; and Val. IX‘. 64. 

Head above and back steel blue ; from above 
the orbit to the caudal a broad gamboge 
band ; the rest of the body shining silvery; 
dorsal and caudal fins gamboge, the rest 
white. Irb silvery, blue towards the orbit, 
in some individuals a large bluish black spot on 
the upper part of the opercle. 1) 8—1/25 
or 2 f>, C 17«, A 2—1/22 or 23, V 1/5, P 
20 , Br. VII. inhabits Sea qf Pinang, Singa¬ 
pore, Java, Manilla. Total length : 4J inch. 
'I’he length of the head is 3 J in the total, mea¬ 
sured to the centre of the posterior margin of 
the caudal; the depth at occiput is ’ less than 
the length. The diameter of the orbit, which is 
surrounded by a very narrow adipose fold, is 3 
of the length of the head. The lower margin of 
the opercle is straight. The snout is uncom¬ 
monly protractile ; the teeth of both jaws are ex¬ 
cessively minute, so as to be barely perceptible 
to the touch. The very slight arch of the lateral 
line terminates opposite the middle of the second 
dorsal -, the anterior part of the rest is covered 
bv minute scales, which do not preceptibly in¬ 
crease in size till opposite the posterior third of 
the second dorsal, from whence may be counted 
25 such. None of these scales exceed of the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, whicli 
equals the length of the head. The length of the 
falcated pectorals also equals that of the head. 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes describe C. mer- 
tensii as merely differing by the absence of the 
black opercular spot. At Tiuang, where the fish 
is unoommon, individuals occur with and with¬ 
out the spot, in forms and colours so exactly 
like, as to leave no doubt about their identity. 

C .— Jf 'ith trenchant profile, forming a segment 
of a circle; plates exclusively on the straight por¬ 
tion of the lateral line ; pectorals falciform.; in 
front of the first dorsal an immoveable horizontal 
spine, often hid. in the integuments. 

(3719) Caranx forsteri, Cuv. and Val. ? 

Sym. Scomber hippos, Lin. apud Forster ? 

Caranx forsteri, Cuv. and Val. IX. 107 ? 

Young. Head above and back golden green, 
lighter on the sides ; rest of the body shining 
silvery; abdomen with mother-of-pearl reflections; 
at the angle of the opercle a very faint bluish 
black spot; first dorsal minutely dotted with 
brown, so as to appear pale grey; ventrals and 
anal white; pectoral, caudal ana second dorsal 
yellowish, the point and margin of the latter, and 
the posterior margin of the caudal minutely dot¬ 
ted with brown, so as to appear greyish. Iris 
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silvery, bluish black toward* the orbit. D 8—; 
1/20 or *1, C 17-f, A 2—i/15,16 or 17, V 1/5, 
1* 19, Br. VII- Inhabit* Sea oj Pinang. Total 
length: 4£ inch. The length of the head i*a 
little less than 3i in the total, measured to the 
centre of the posterior margin of the caudal fin ; 
the depth af occiput equals the length. The 
diameter of the orbit is 3i in the length of the 
head. The infraorbital is longer than broad: 
its greatest breadth, along the superior margin 
equalling $ the diameter of the orbit# 'The arch¬ 
ed, very slightly undulating, portion of the 
lateral line terminates opposite the fifth or sixth 
ray of the second dorsal; the straight portion is 
covered by 30 to 31 plates, none of which exceed 
about l of the greatest diameter of the body, 
which is 3-J in the total length of the body. The 
length of the falcated pectorals equals that of the 
head. Single individuals occur at I’inang at all 
seasons. They appear nearest to correspond to 
the description of C.forsteri. 

(3720) Garanx nialabarictts, (Bloch-Schneider.) 

Syn. *Scombcr mnlabaricus, Bloch-Sclm. p. 31. 

Russell, CL. Tallinn l’arnli. 

Caranx malabaricus, Cuv and Val. IX. 

121 . 

Caranx malabaricus, Richardson, Report, 
l845, 275. 

Dead above and back pale silvery sea green ; 
sides of the head and body shining silvery with 
bine reflections; abdomen white ; at. the upper 
part, of the opercle a bluish black spot; pectorals, 
second dorsal and caudal yellowish white, the 
two latter sparingly dotted with black towards 
the margin; anal and vcntrals white; first dorsal 
hyaline. Iris silvery, minutely dotted with 
brown; upper orbital margin bluish black. 1) 
8 -1/22, C 17?, A 2 -1/18, V 1/5, V 20, Br. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malagan Penin¬ 
sula,Singapore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Red Sea, China Sea. 'Total length : 8 inch. 
The length of the head is 3^- in the total, 
measured to the centre of the posterior mar¬ 
gin of the caudal; the depth at occiput equals 
the length. The transversal diameter of the 
orbit is a little less than ’ of the length of 
the head. The teeth of both- jaws, of the 
vomer and the palatals arc velvety, but those 
on each side of the symphysis of the jaws are a 
little longer than the rest. The tongue is very 
small, linear, and with the exception of the apex, 
covered with velvety teeth. The arched portion 
of the slightly undulating lateral line terminates 
opposite the posterior third of the second dorsal; 
the straight portion is covered by 35 to 36 
plates, none of which exceeds fa of the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, which is about 
in the total length., The pectorals equal the 
length of the head. Single individuals occur at 
Pinang at all seasons, and are eaten, fresh or, 
dried, by the natives. 


(3721) Caranx nigripes, Cuv. and Val. 

Stn. Russell CLU. Mats ParaH. 

Caranx nigripes, Guv. and Val. IX. 132. 

Caranx nigrilles, Richardson, Report, 
1845.275. '?**#*, 

Caranx nigripes. Bleaker,; »erh. “Batav. 
Gen. XXII. 4. 

Head above and back pale silvery blue or 
green ; sides of the head and body shining sil¬ 
very with rose coloured reflections ; abdomen 
white •. on the upper part of the operole anindis- 
tinct bluish black spot; base and autcrior mar¬ 
gin of ventrnls white, rest greenish black, ami 
between these fins a blnok spot ; first dorsal 
greyish, minutely (lotted with black ; the rest of 
the fins white, the second dorsal and caudal mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black towards the margiu ; 
at the symphysis of the lower jaw a black spot; 
hranchiostegous rays and membrane silvery 
white, the latter broadly brimmed with black be¬ 
tween the four lower rays. Iris silvery, upper 
orbital margin bluish black. 1 ) 8 — 1/21 or 22 , 
C I 7-f, A 2—1/18, 19 or 20 , V 1/5, P 19, Br. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Pen¬ 
insula, Singapore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Java, Balli, Madura, China Seas. Total length : 
fi inch. The length of the head is 3£- in the 
total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
caudal margin ; the depth at occiput exceeds by 
* the length. 'The transversal diameter of the 
eye is 3$ in the length of the head. The great¬ 
est vertical diameter of the body is 2 J in the 
total length. The horizontal, immoveable, spine 
in front of the first do sal, is rather strong, with 
t he point free. ’The arched portion of the later¬ 
al line terminates opposite, the fifth ray of the 
second ; the straight portion is covered by about 
36 or 37 slightly pointed plates, none of which 
exceeds -„ l ( , of the greatest diameter of the body. 
The length of the falcated pectorals is 3 that 
of the vcntrals is 4?, in the total. The length of 
the ventral spine is ~l in the nearest rav The 
point of the second dorsal and anal fin is 3-J in 
the greatest veiticnl diameter of the body. Be¬ 
hind the eyes appear some indistinct scales; the 
cranial crest, the rest of the head and the thorax 
are sealeless ; the rest of the body is covered by 
small orbicular, somewhat, deciduous scales. This 
species is at all times excessively numerous in 
the Straits of Malacca and the Bav of Bengal. 
'The natives cat it in its fresh and dried state. 

(3722) Caranx alropus, (BlochSclmeider). 

Syk. Brarna atropus, Bloch-Schneider, 98, PI. 
23. 

Olislus atropus, Cuv. and Val. IX. 141. 

D 8-1/21, C 173, A 2—1/17, V 1/5, P 19, 
Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang , Tranque- 
bar. Total length : 7i inch, la proportions, 
number of fin rays and colour* this fish exactly 
resembles Caranx nigripet , from which it merely 
differs in having the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9tk, 10th, 
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11th, and 12th rays of the second dorsal longer 
than the rest, and the elongated part not con¬ 
nected by the membrane. The 8th and 9th are 
the longest, each being about 2 .J- in the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body. All the elongat¬ 
ed rays, although filamentous, are distinctly 
branched, which consequently excludes the ttsil 
from the genus Otisthua. Otiathna, Cuv. (It. A 
1829.) Hitters from Caranx, (Citato) in having 
the middle rays of the second dorsal not branch¬ 
ed, but merely articulated, and each elongated 
into a filament. The elongated part, as well as 
the half of the membrane in front of each ray, is 
minutely dotted with black. However errone¬ 
ous Bloch’s description jyjd figure of Branui at- 
ropas may be, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that a specimen of the present fish was 
his original. M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes 
observe that the specimen now extant, marked 
by Bloch: Brawn, atropus , (his specimen of 
Garanx nigripes is labeled : Branui melawpus), 
is nothing but Caranx nigripes. Mutilation 
of the delicate filaments of C. atropus would 
indeed render it indistinguishable from G. 
nigripes. A single individual of the present 
was observed at Timing in June, 1844, 
and it remains to be ascertained if the elongation 
of some of the dorsal rays is more than an indi¬ 
vidual distinction. Dr. Kuppcll obtained in the 
Red Sea a specimen of his ci/iaria (Svn. 

(Jlis/ns? rapellii, Cuv. and Vnl.) which had the 
middle rays of both the second dorsal and of the 
anal fin elongated filamentous, and lie therefore 
thinks it possible that the fish is identical with 
(Mistus mulubaricus, Cuv. and Val. (Neue Wir- 
bclth. Fisclte: p. 5 9). 

(3723) Caranx annulus, (Kuppcll). 

Svn. Sciwna armata, Forskal Fauna Arab. p. 
53 No. 06 ? 

Sciaina armata, Liane, Syst,. 1300 ? 

Russell CL1. Telmwil Parali. (Young). 

Citiila armata, Kuppcll: Atlas, 103. 

Caranx citulu (cirrliosus tihreub.) Cuv. 
and Val. IX. 126 PI. *50. 

Caranx arnmatus, Cuv. ami Val. IX. 127. 

Caranx ciliaris Cuv. and Val. IX 129. 
(Young). 

Citulaaramata, (Svn. Caranx cirrliosus), 
Ruppell Neuc \Virb. Fisclic 50. 

Caranx ciliaris- Temm. et. Sold. Fauna 
Japan. Pise. 112. 

* Caranx ciliaris, Richardson Report, 1845. 
276. 

Young. Head above and back pale sea green 
or bluish green; sides of the head and of the 
body beneath the lateral line mother-of-pearl 
with pale rose coloured reflections: abdomen 
white; an indistinct black spot at the upper 
part of the opercle; first dorsal hyaline minutely 
dotted with black; second dorsal yellowish white 
the elongated point and ‘the upper margin mi¬ 
nutely dotted with blaek; Caudal yellowish white; \ 
marginal half minutely dotted with black; anal 


and pectorals white; base and anterior margin 
of the ventrals white, rest pale greenish grey, 
minutely dotted with brown. Iris silvery, upper 
orbiutl half greenish black. D 8—1/21, C 17 J 
A 2—1/16 Or '7, V 1/5, P 19, Bt VII. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Seas of China 
j and Japan, New Guinea, Java, Coromandel, Red 
Sea, Indian Ocean. Total length: 4-j inch. 
The length of the head is 81 in the total, mea¬ 
sured to the centre of the caudal fin : the depth 
at occiput exceeds by 1 the length. The dia¬ 
meter of the orbit is J of the length of the head. 
The greatest vertical diameter of the body, in 
front of the second dprsal, is 2-J in tiie total 
length. The arched portiou of the lateral line 
does not abruptly become straight; it straightens 
a little in front of and opposite the third posterior 
part of the second dorsal, and is covered by about 
24 plates, none of which exceeds 1 of the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body. The elongated 
first dorsal ray exceeds by about -J- the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body ; the first anal 
ray scarcely exceeds 1 of the first dorsal, but is 
frequently less. The point of the horizontal 
spine, in front of the first dorsal fin, is exposed. 
The length of the falcated pectorals is -J- of the 
total length ; the ventrals slightly exceed -y of 
the pectorals. The species is of uncommon oc¬ 
currence at Pinang. It corresponds exactly to 
Russell’s No. CLI. (Garanx ciliaris, Cuv. and 
Val.) which would appear to be the young of 
Citato armata, which Dr. Ruppell considers to 
be identical with Garanx citulu (cirr/iosus, Eli- 
renb ) Cuv. ami Val. The description of the 
latter affords no specifically distinguishing char¬ 
acters. 

(3724) Caranx obtongus, Cuv. and Val. 

8yn. Caranx oblongus Cuv. and Val. IX. 

Young. Head above am) back pale yellowish 
green ; sides of the head and body beneath the 
lateral line shining silvery ; abdomen white ; 
first dorsal hyaline, sparingly dotted with brown ; 
second dorsal and anal hyaline, the marginal 
half minutclv dotted with brown, the elongated 
points of the fins bright yellow ; ventrals and 
caudal yellow, the margin of the latter minutely 
dotted with black ; pectorals white. Iris golden 
light green ; upper half of orbital margin bluish 
biack. I) 8—1/22, C 17», A 2-1/19, V 1/5. 
P 21, Dr. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Vanicolo, Oualan. Total length: 5| inch. The 
length of the head is -£■ of the total, measured to 
the centre of the posterior margin of the caudal; 
the depth at occiput slightly exceeds the length of 
the head, of which the diameter of the orbit is -J . 
Of the velvety teeth those of the symphysis of 
both jaws are somewhat stronger than the rest. 
The greatest vertical diameter of the body iu 
front of the second dorsal is 2£ in the total 
length, measured to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal. The lateral line is slight- 
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l v arched, following the profile of the back it ter¬ 
minates opposite the second third .ot the dorsal. 
The straight portion is ^covered by 40 strongly 
keeled plates, none of which exceed J- ot the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body. The 
point of tlie horizontal spine in front of the first 
dorsal is exposed. The elongated anterior ray of 
t he second dorsal exceeds by f the greatest verti¬ 
cal diameter of the body, of which the anterior 
ray of the anal is hut I- The falcated pectorals 
emial the lobes of the caudal, and are in the 
total length. The vcutrals are J, of the pectorals. 
A single individual occurred at Pinang in Sep¬ 
tember, 1S 43- 

(3725) Caranx Spedoms, (Forskal.) 

Syn . Sc<>.nber speciosus Forskal, Fauna Arab 
54 No. 70. 

Scomber speciosus Linne Syst. 1552. 

Lacepede III* Tali. 1 Fig. 1. 

Russell, CX-IjIX- Poloosoo Parah. 

Scomber speciosus Shaw IV. 003. 

Caranx a six Irnndes. Quoy et Gaim. 
Tab. 05 Fig. 4. 

Caranx speciosus lluppell Atlas, 00. 

Caranx speciosus. (Syu. C. petuurista : 
laid. Geoff. Eg. fab. XXV. Fig. 1. 
Adult-) Cuvier, II. A. II. 200 <0 

Caranx speciosus, Cuv. and Val. IX. 130. 

Caranx speciosus Uuppcll: Neuc IVir- 
belth. Fische 45. 

Zoniclithys subcarinata. Swainson : 11. 

2 * 8 . 

Caranx speciosus Bleeker: Verb. Ba- 
tav. Gen. XXII. 4. 

Ground colour citrine or king’s yellow with a 
bluish black oblique baud from the centre of the 
orbit of the occiput; a second from tin*, occiput 
vertically over the posterior margin of the oper- 
rle: a third narrow line from in front of the 
first dorsal to a little below the lateral. line; a 
fourth broad band from the middle of the first 
dorsal to abdomen : a fifth narrow line from be¬ 
tween the dorsals; a sixth broad band from the 
anterior part of the second dorsal; a seventh 
narrow line from the middle; an eighth broad 
band from the posterior part; and a ninth nar¬ 
row line from the termination of the second dor¬ 
sal : the posterior three alternate bands and 
Hues reaching the abdomen ; in some a bluish 

black S p 0t at t|, e roQt 0 f t j ie p CC toral; bran- 

ehiostegous rays and membrane, the two spines 
in front of the anal and the ventrals white; the 
rest ot fins citriue, the dorsals minutely dotted 
with black, the points of the caudal and the pos¬ 
terior margin black. Iris golden citrine, upper 
orbital margin bluish black D 7—1/19 or 20, 
C I7f, A 2W/14 or 16, V 1/5, P 22, Br. VII. 
Inhabits Sea qf Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, New. Holland, Vanicolo, Isle of 
France, Sea^ Trincoraalie, Coromandel, Java, 
Madura. Total length : 9 inch. The length of 
the head « in the total, measured to the 
ceutre of the posterior margin of the caudal; the 
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depth at occiput equals the length. The diame¬ 
ter of the orbit is •£> of the length of the head. In 
individuals not exceeding indies in length, 
velvety teeth may be felt on each side on the 
symphysis of the upper jaw ; oh- each side of the 
symphysis of the lower they may distinctly be 
seen, and a single series of from 10 to 12 rather 
distant teeth appear across the vomer. In an 
individual 9 inches in length no teeth appeared 
except a small, yet distinct, one on each side of 
the symphysis of the lower jaw. The greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, in frout of the se¬ 
cond dorsal, is i of the total length. The arched 
portion of t lie lateral line terminates, but not 
abruptly so, a little in front, of and opposite the 
middle of the second dorsal fin. The straight 
portion is covered by upwards of 34 slightly 
keeled plates, of which none of the posterior 12 , 
the largest, exceeds 9 * f of the greatest vertical 
diameter of the body. The length of the falcat¬ 
ed pectorals equals that of the head. Single 
individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons. They 
are eaten by the natives. 

Genus SCYRIS, Cuvier, 1S29. Pilfers from 
Curuux by a more elevated, trenchant profile; 
first dorsal entirely hid; second dorsal with 
some of the rays elongated, filamentous. 

(3720) Scyris indicus, Kuppell. 

Scyris indicus, Kuppell: Atlas, 128, Tab. 
35 Fig. I. ( Huteg.) 

Scyris imliea, Cuv. and Val. IX. 145, 
PI. 252. (Adult.) 

Scyris indicus, Kuppell: Ncue Wirbeltli. 
Fische 51. 

Scyris ruppelli, (Young) ) Swainson, IT. 

Scyris indicus, (Adult) ( 251 . 

Scvris indicn, Richardson, Report, 1S45, 
270. 

Head above and back blackish silverv; cheeks 
and opereles shining silvery, the latter minutely 
and sparingly dotted with brown ; at the upper 
part of the posterior margin of thcoperde a small 
intensely black spot; the rest of the body silvery 
satin, abdomen sparingly dotted with brown; fin- 
rays and membranes yellowish white; upper 
margin of the second dorsal and posterior margin 
of the caudal minutely dotted, so as to appear 
blackish; root of the pectoral silvery. Iris sil¬ 
verv, upper orbital half bluish black. 1) l/’9, 
C 17", A 1/16, V 1/5, P 19, Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Java, Pondicherry, Red Sea, 
China Seas. Total length: 1 foot 9 inch. Tim 
length of the head is 3 £ in the total, measured 
to the ceutre of tlve posterior margin of the cau¬ 
dal; the depth at occiput is but v of tlie total 
length. The diameter of the orbit is \ of the 
length of the bead. In both jaws appears two 
or three series of small, but strong, conical teeth 
resembling those of some SparoiAt*-, those on 
each side of the symphysis are Imager than the 
rest The vomer presents a few similar, but the 
small, oblong, tongue is covered with card-like 
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teeth. The greatest vertical diameter of the body, 
in front of the dorsal fin, is 2* in the total length. 
Each of the small scales composing the lateral 
linC has n r mitral hmgittuiiiial tube, from the pos¬ 
terior part of which branch'off two smaller ones : 
one upwards and backwards, the other down¬ 
wards and backwards. The arched, somewhat 
undulating portion of the line terminates opposite 
the middle of the dorsal fin. The straight portion 
consists mostly of small scales, but towards the 
termination of the dorsal the posterior eleven 
gradually enlarge and become sharply keeled ; 
the three or four last, although the largest, do 
not exceed of the greatest vertical diameter of 
the body, in the adult Rie cranial crest is very 
large and arched, like that observed in Pla lax 
arthrillcM, but the posterior part, from opposite 
the opercle, is not contiguous, but consists of 
three separate, gradually decreasing, egg-shaped 
pieces of bone. Behind the lost, lie six suc¬ 
cessive pieces, entirely hid under the integuments, 
and resting on the interspinals. The anterior 
undulating dorsal ray is the longest, slightly ex¬ 
ceeding the length of the head. This, as well as 
the three succeeding, gradually decreasing ones, 
are undivided ; the fifth and sixth are, branched 
like the following, but their anterior branch is 
undivided and slightly elongated. The anterior 
anal ray equals in length the corresponding dor¬ 
sal,' and is as well as the second undivided. J» 
front of the uual tin lie two small distant spines 
entirely concealed under the integuments. The 
length of the falcated pectorals is ’ of the body, 
not including the caudal; that of the ventrals a 
little less than of the pectorals. Single indi¬ 
viduals are of very rare occurrence at Pinang. 

Genus GALLICHTIIYS, Cue. and Val. 1S33. 
Body high and compressed : profile much elevat¬ 
ed ; ventrals elongated ; caudal furcated ; first 
dorsal fin very low or reduced to a series of short 
spines ; anterior rays of second dorsal and anal 
excessively elongated. 

(3727) Q-allichlhys major. Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Russell, LVIf. Gurrah L’arah. 

Galliclithvs major, Cuv. and Val. IX 
168, PJ. 254. 

Blepharis gallichthys, Swainson, II. 250. 

Galiichthys major, Richardson Report, 
1845*271. 

Head above and back blackish silvery ; cheeks 
and opercles shining silvery ; at the upper part 
of the latter an indistinct bluish spot; rest of 
the body silvery satin ; fin-rays and membranes 
yellowish white ; elongated portion of the dorsal 
and anal, upper margin of the dorsal and pos¬ 
terior of the caudal minutely dotted with black; 
dorsal and anal filaments, mid ventral fins blaok. 
Iris silvery, upper orbital half bluish black. D 
6—l/l 8 or 18, C 17f, A 2-4/16, V 1/5, P 
19, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singa¬ 
pore, Coromandel, Moluccas, China Sea. Total 
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length : 6 inch. The length of the- head is £ of 
the total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal ; the depth at occiput is 
nearly double the length of the head. A narrow 
band of velvety teeth appears in both jaws and 
on the yomeiv' The diameter of the eye is | of 
the length of the head. The greatest vertical 
diameter of the body is 1^- in the total length. 
The lateral line in its component scales, Wl 
its course exactly resembles that of Scyrieindiana. 
The length of the anterior ray and its hairlike 
filament, of the second dorsal, anal, and ventral 
fins equals the length of the body; it is, how¬ 
ever, liable to individual variations. The four 
anterior rays of the second dorsal are undivided, 
and as well as the five succeeding branched rays, 
terminate in gradually decreasing hairlik^ fila¬ 
ments. The two anterior anal rays are undivid¬ 
ed, and ns well as the third, which is branched, 
terminate in similar filaments. The anterior 
ventral ray is undivided, and, as well as the 
second, which is branched, filamentous. The 
length of the falcated pectorals and of the cau¬ 
dal lobes is 2 *- in the total. Single individuals 
arc rarely seen at l’inang. 

Genus SERIOLA, ( Riaso ,) Cuvier 1829. Two 
dorsals, no spurious fins ; tail without keel or 
crests ; jaws, vomer and palatals with velvety 
or card-like teeth. Differs from Caranx by the 
not mailed lateral line ; from Lichia by the 
membrane uniting the spines of the first dorsal. 

(3728) Seriola hiaotuta, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Seriola hinotata, Cuv. and Val. IX. 215. 

Head above, back and sides to the lateral line 
yellowish green ; sides of the head and body 
beneath the lateral line greenish yellow, abdomen 
bluish white or green ; dorsals greenish yellow ; 
a black vertical band above the eye, a second 
broader from occiput over the opercle ; a third 
from between the second and fourth spine of 
first dorsal down towards the pectoral; a fourth 
from the point of second dorsal to the side below 
the lateral line : a fifth from the middle of the 
second dorsal to the lateral line ; a sixth from 
the posterior part of the second dorsal ; a seventh 
in front of the upper half of the root of the 
caudal; between the bands some round and irre¬ 
gular black spots ; caudal yellow with a round 
black spot iu the centre and an oval over each 
lobe, the point of which is yellowish white ; anal 
light bluish green, lower half black, anterior and 
posterior angle yellowish white ; ventrals light 
bluish green, posterior -half Hack, point of an¬ 
terior ray yellowish white ; pectorals pale yel¬ 
low. Iris light golden green, orbital margin 
blackish. D 7—1/32 or 88, C 17f A 2—l/*f5, 
16 or 17, V 1/5, P 19, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea 
of Pinang, Singapore, - Pondicherry, Bayof Ben¬ 
gal. Total Length : 4£ inch. The length of 
the head is 8£ in the total, measured to the 
centre of the posterior margin of the caudal; 
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the depth at occiput ia a little less than the 
length the head. . Th* diameter of the eye i* 
i. 0 f gi e leugth of the Lead. The forehead be- 
tween the eyes is arched, not trenchant- The 
angle of the mouth is opposite the posterior 
margin of the orbit. The card-like teeth of the 
jaws, vomer* and palatals are rather large, re- 
curvous ; those of the tongue velvety. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front 
of the first dorsal, slightly exceeds the length of 
the head. No immoveable spine is perceptible 
in front of the first dorsal tiu. The anterior 
third of the lateral line is a little arched, the rest, 
nearly straight. The first dorsal, is small : its 
height but of the greatest, vertical diameter of 
the body; the point of the second dorsal is more 
than double the height of the lormer. The 
length of the ventrals equals that of the head ; 
the anterior half of the fifth ray is connected to 
the abdomen by a membrane. The length of 
the pectorals is £ of that of the body, the caudal 
not included. The caudal lobes arc ' of that 
distauce. Single individuals occur rarely at 
Pinung. This species greatly resembles Scriola 
nigrofascialns (Kuppell.j [Syn. Nomeus uigro- 
faoiatus, Hupp ell, Atlas, 82 FI. 24, Fig. 1. 
Scrioia ruppelli, Cuv. and Yal. IX. 2 Kb] From 
which it, however, may at once be distinguished 
by the remarkably shorter distance between the 
first and second dorsal. 

Genus LACTARIUS, Gu r. and Val. 1833. 
(Platylcpis, Swain&on 1839.) Differs from Se 
rial a in having one or two long arched teeth 
on each side of the symphysis of the upper jaw ; 
in having a single scries of fine teeth in the 
lower, and on the symphysis one or two longer 
ones; and in the absence of free spines in front 
of the anal fin. 

(3729) Lactarius delicatulm, Cuv. and Val. 

Svn. Scomber lactarius, Bl.-Sehn. 31, No. 2G. 

Russell CV11I, Chuudawah. 

Seriolalactaria, Cuv. R. A. IT. 206, 

Lactarius delicatulus, Cuv. and Val. IX. 
238. PI. 261. 

Platvlepis lactaria, Swainson, II. 247. 

Lactarius delicalulus, Richardson Report 
1835, 272. 

Lactarius delicatulus, Bleekcr: Verb. 
Bat. Gen. XXII. 4. 

Head above, back and sides to the lateral 
line greenish grey or lead coloured ; the rest 
shining silvery; a blade spot at the upper 
part of the posterior margin of the oper- 
cle; fiiy hyaline, marginal half of dorsals ami 
caudal minutely dotted .with black. Iris silvery, 
upper ball of orbital margin black. 1) 8—1/21 
«r 22, C 17|, A 3/25, 26 or 27, V 1/5, P 16, 
•Rr. Vil, Inhabits nSw* of Pinang., Malagan Pen- 
imtdm, Singapore, Coromandel, iky of Bengal, 
mouths of the Ganges, Malabar, Java. Madura. 
Total length: -4-f inch. The length of the .head 
is f of the total, measured to the ; centre of the 


posterior margin of th^ caudal; the diameter of 
the eye is 3 $ in the length ■■of the h$ed, The 
greatest vertical diameter, in front of the first 
dorsal equals the length »»f the haadU.Tbe lateral 
line follows at the njjper third of the body the 
outline of the back. The scales of the lateral 
line and the body are rather large, orbicular, very 
thin and deciduous. This species is excessively 
numerous at all seasons. It is eaten bptb iresh 
and dried. 

Genus STROM ATE US, {Artedl, Zmm. 1748.) 
Ventral fins none; dorsal single with the spines 
hid in the anterior margin; vertical fins covered 
with scales. 

(3730) Stromateus ifgrer, Bloch. ‘ 

Svn. Stromateus paru,. Bloch PI, 160. 
Stromateus niger, Bloch PI. 422. 
Stromateus paru, Li lineSyst. 1143- 
Stromateus paru, Shaw IV. p. 108, 

( Bloch PI. 160.) 

Stromateus niger, Shaw ibid. 111. 
Stromateus niger, Russell, p. 35, No. 

XLlll. Nulla Saudawah. 

Stromateus niger, S. paru, Cuv. R. A. II. 

213 <-b. 

Stromateus niger, Cuv. and Val. IX. 885. 
Stromateus niger. Cantor: Ann and Mag. 
N. H. JX. 15. 

■ Stromateus niger, Richardson Report 
1847, 272.. 

Stromateus niger, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXIL. 4. 

Bawar or Bawul tumbak of the Malays. 

Head above, back and sides dark greyish 
brown with blue reflections; cheeks, opercles and 
abdomen silvery light bluish grey or pale neutral 
tint ; dorsal and anal silvery bluish grey,blackish 
towards the margin ; pectorals and caudal yellow¬ 
ish light grey, edged with blackish, Iris silvery 
blackish or brownish bine. D 1 /42 or 48, C 
17], A 1/37 or 38, P 28 Br. VI. (VII?) Inhabits 
Sea of Malagan Peninsula and Islands, Chusan, 
Macao, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, 
Java, Celebes, Madura. Total length: 1 foot. 
The length of the head is 3$ in the total, mea¬ 
sured to the centre of the posterior margin of the 
caudal. The diameter of the eye is -*• of the 
length of the head. In each jaw appears a single 
series of excessively minute teeth. The greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, from the middle of 
the point of the dorsal to the anal, is a little less 
than £ of the total length. The lateral line, at 
the upper third of the body, follows the outline 
of the back to a little in front of the dorsal, from 
whence it prooeeds straight to the caudal. It is 
raised, like a thin cord ; the tail is distinctly keel¬ 
ed. The dorsal fin is preceded by four or five, 
the anal by four short spines, which, however, 
are completely hid by the integuments. The 
length of the falcated pectorals is a little more 
than 2£ in the total. The kibes of the caudal 
equal the length of the head. This species, *‘tke 
Hack pomfret," is at all seasons taken in abund- 
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anoe in the Straits of Malacca, >where, however, 
it is considered inferior to Stromateus sinensis, 
“ the white pom/ret ” lu dried state it is largely 
exported,- and thus it appears iu tlie bazars of 
Hindustan, which are chiefly supplied from Bom¬ 
bay.' 

(3701) Stromateus sinensis, Euphrosen. 

Syjr. fctromatens sinensis Enphrasen: Act. 
Acad. Stockli. IX. 49, Tab. 9. 

Stromateus atoo-koia, Russell, p. 35. No. 
XLIV. Aloo*Koia. 

Stromateus alhus, Cuv. R. A, IT. 213 (~). 

1 Strrimateus albus, Cuv. and Yal. IX, 38*1. 

Stromateus atons, Cuv. and Val.1. c. 3S9. 

Stromateus albus, Cantor, Ann. Nat. 
Hist. IX.] 5.7^ 

Stromateus atous, Richardson Report 
1845, 273. 

Bawar or Bawal chirmin of the Malays. 

Young. Head above and back reddish brown ; 
rest of the body and fins lighter silvery, with a 
mixture of ventral tint, lilac or blue; dorsal, anal, 
and caudal with the marginal half blackish; every¬ 
where with brown dots of different sizes : the larger 
with a silvery point iu the centre. Adult. Head 
abovejback and sides to the lateral line deep neutral 
tint; rest of the body with a mixture of brown¬ 
ish grey with metallic reflection, lighter, silvery 
towards abdomen ; everywhere dotted as the 
young ; large patches of milk white nuked skin, 
where the scales have disappeared ; tins silvery 
grey, marginal half blackish cavity of the 
mouth and tongue pale bluish grey with brown 
dots, silvery in the centre. Iris reddish silvery 
or copper-coloured, minutely dotted with brown, 
I) 1/43 to 4(5, C 17f, A 1/39 to 43, P 26 or 
27, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Ma¬ 
cao, Chusan. Total length : 10 inch. The 
length of the head is 4’ in the total, measured 
to the centre of the posterior margin of the cau¬ 
dal. The diameter of the eye is a little less 
than J- of the length of the head. The lower 
jaw projects a little beyond the upper : in both 
appears:a single close series of excessively mi- 
mite teeth. The thread-like Intend line, at the 
upper fifth of the body, follows the outline of 
the hack to the termination of the dorsal tin, 
from whence it proceeds straight, along the up¬ 
per third ot the tail to the caudal. The sChles 
of the body are small, orbicular and so decidu¬ 
ous that the fish generally appears with large 
patches of milkwhite naked skin. The greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, from the middle 
of the point of the dorsal to that of the anal fin, 
exceeds by £ ludf the total length. The pecto¬ 
rals ore broad, pointed but not falcated and pro¬ 
ject from tlrn body ; their length is 3£ in the 
total. The length of the broad triangular cau¬ 
dal lobes equals that of the head. Both the 
dorsal and anal fin are preceded by four spines 
completely hidden by the integuments. As in 
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Stromaten* fkttola, Ltnne, arid in <8. argenteus 
Bloch, the fleshy oesophagus is armed with nu¬ 
merous Iwny, barbed; 1 spines br teeth. In the 
stomach of those examined‘appeared remain's of 
fishes. This is par -excellence the “ white pom- 
fret" of the Straits Settlements and Madras, 
“ pample blanche" of Pondicherry. l ' It is justly 
renowned for its flavour, but it requires to be 
freshly taken wlten used. In 1 the Stmts'and on 
the Coromandel Coast it is abundant at all sea¬ 
sons. At, the Sand heads in the Bay of Bengal, 
(21 9 N. L.) it occurs, but less numerously. Rus¬ 
sell happened seldom to see this species and con¬ 
sidered it very inferior to the “ black ” {Stroma- 
tens vigor , Bloch) or “ white pomfret,” by which 
latter Russell means Stromateus argenleus, Bloch. 
(Russell p. 34.) 

(3732) Stromateus argentens , Bloch. 

Sin. Stromateus argenteus, Bloch, PI. 421. 

Stromateus argenteus, Shaw IV. 110. 

Stromateus argenteus, Russell p. 31, 35 
No. XLLl. Telia Sandawa. 

Stromateus candidus, Cuv. R. A. II, 
213 l2 » 

Stromateus candidus, Cuv. and Val IX, 
391. 

Stromateus argenteus, Cuv. and Val. IX. 
393. 

Stromateus securifcr, Cuv. and Val. IX. 
391, PI. 273 (Young.) 

Stromateus candidus, Belanger, 3C9, PI. 
11. Fig. 2. 

St romateus seeurifer, Cantor Ann. Nat. 
Hist, 1 X. 15. 

Stromateus securifcr, Richardson Report 
1845.273. 

Stromateus candidus, Bleeker : Verb. Bat. 
Gen. XXI l. 4. 

Head above back and sides to the lateral line 
neutral tint with purple reflections ; sides of the 
head and body beneath the Intend line silvery 
grey, everywhere with minute black dots, dis¬ 
posed on the sides of the occiput, and the upper 
half of the body so as to produce alternate in¬ 
distinct, blackish and silvery grey-undulating, 
irregular lines ; on the upper part of the oper- 
ele an irregular black sj>ot ; abdomen silvery 
white ; dorsal and anal silverv, minutelv dotted 
with black so as to render the point and margi¬ 
nal half blackish ; caudal and pectorals yellow¬ 
ish white, minutelv clotted with black so as to 
make the posterior half and the margins black¬ 
ish ; cavity of the mouth and tongue as in K 
sinensis. Iris silverv, minutelv dotted with black. 
I) 9—1/39 to 43, C 17f, A *6—1/34 to 88, P. 
25, Br. VI. Inhabits, Sea of Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, Macao, Clutsan, Java, Madnra. Total 
length : 9 inch. The length of the head is 
4£ in the total, measured to the centre of 
the posterior margin of the caudal. The dia¬ 
meter of the eye is In the length of the head. 
The muzzle is ai founded protuberance which 
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considerably prcjwto beypnd the mouth. Doth 
jaws have a single close# series of, excessively 
minute Beth. The nakedskin of the upper 
part of the head and the anterior part of -the 
bade is longitudinally wrinkled. The lateral 
hue follows a similar course to that of 8. chi turn- 
*i», and the Scales of the body are equally deci¬ 
duous. The points of the dorsal mid anal are 
more falcated and ns well as the lobes of the 
caudal and the pectorals more elongated than in 
the former species. The length of the point of 
the anal, slightly exceeding that of the dorsal, 
equals the pointed pectorals which as well as the 
caudal lobes arc 3 of the total length. The 
greatest verticle diameter of the body between 
the commencement of the dorsal and anal tin, 
exceeds by -* half the total length. The dorsal 
fin is preceded by nine truncated processes of 
which eac h has one forwards and one backwards 
directed spine ; the anal is preceded by six simi¬ 
lar ones, differing, however, in having the longer 
spine pointing backwards. I 11 young individuals 
tiiese spines are much more distinct than in the 
adult, and in this stage; the fish has been 
described as Slromateus mvirifer. —67 romaleux 
argenteus , Euplirnsen ,—Stroma tens (ten lea tux, 
Blooh-Sclmeider, is probably also the young of 
this species. In the adult fish the anterior two 
or three of the truncated dorsal processes are 
completely hidden by the integuments, and the 
rest are barely piercing the back, so as to he 
more readily felt than seen. Although they es¬ 
caped the observation of Bloch, Russell correctly 
identified his No. XLll. Telia Suudawa, with 
Bloch’s 1*1. 421. In the Straits Settlements as 
well as at Madras, also,this species is denominat¬ 
ed the “ white pom fret.” In abundance and ex¬ 
cellence it vies with S. sinensis. 

(3733) Slromateus einereus, Bloch. 

Syn. .Slromateus einereus, Bloch PI. 

Stromateiis einereus, Shmv 1 V 

Russell XljV. Sudi Sandawelt. 

Slromateus sudi, I „ or 

o, . > Russell p. 35 

Slromateus einereus, t 1 

Stromateus griseus,. Cuv. H. A. II. 213 , - 1 

Stromateiis griseus, Cuv- H Val. IX. 5(15. 

Head above, back and sides to the lateral line 
lead grey; cheeks and opercles silvery, slightly 
dotted with black ; an irregular black spot on 
the upper part of the opercle ; sides beneath the 
lateral line silvery grey; abdomen silvery white; 
dorsal and anal silvery grey, minutely dotted 
with black; their elongated points margins black¬ 
ish ; caudal yellowish white, minutely dotted 
with black, margins ami posterior part of the 
lobes blackish ; pectorals buff, upper margin and 
posterior half minutely dotted with black ; cavity 
of the mouth and tongue as in S. sinensis. Iris 
silvery, orbital half lead gray* 1> 7 or 8—1/39 
to 41, 0 i7|, A $—1/32 *o 39, P 23 to 25, 
By. VI, Inhabits of Malayan Peninsula and. 
Islands, Coromande^ ,$ay pf Bengal. 
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Length of the body........ 4 inch, 

„ of the lower caudalJobe, 


t . Total length s 

The length of the head is -J-of tlte tSotaH measur- 
ed tq the centre of the posterior margin of the 
caudal. The diameter of tlte eye is A ofthe length 
of the head. The muzzle forms a large rounded 
protuberance projecting over the mouth. • Each 
jaw has a dose series of excessively minute teeth. 
The lateral line is situated as in 8. sinensis and 
argenteus. The scales of the body ale email, 
orbicular ami so deciduous that the fish general¬ 
ly appears scaleless. The truncated processes 
preceding the dorsal and anal fin resemble those 
of 6’. argenteus , from which the present may 
readily lie distinguished by the far greater elon¬ 
gation of the lower lobe of the caudal, and of 
the falcated point of the anal lin. The falcated 
point of the dorsal equals the length of the 
pointed pectorals, which aw; 2$ in the total 
length. The upper caudal lobe is but of the 
lower, which equals the length of the body, the 
caudal not included. The length of the falcated 
point of tin* anal fin in some individuals equals 
the lower caudal lobe, in others it is but $ of the 
latter. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, between the commencement of the dorsal 
and anal fin, exceeds by J half the total length. 
At 1’inang this species is as abundant as the pre¬ 
ceding, but probably from its inferior size it is 
considered somewhat inferior in quality. At the 
.Sandheads it occurs rarely. 

Genus CYRTIJS, Work. 1787. Body com¬ 
pressed ; back greatly elevated with several small 
trenchant blades in front of the dorsal; between 
t lie vent rills on the pelvis a horizontal, backwards 
directed spine ; scales excessively minute, trans¬ 
parent. ; ribs dilated, convex, forming ritigs in 
contact with each other and producing a conical 
cavity. 

(3734) Cgrhis indicus, Bloch. 

S^N. Kurtus indicus, Hindi PI. 169. 

Kurlus 

Kurtus I 

Kurtus indicus _ 

Russell XLVril. Somdmin Kara Mood- 
dee. (Mute ?) 

Kurtus indicus, Cuv. R. A. II. 215. 
(Female?) 

Kurtus comntiis, Cv. I. c. (Male ?) 

Kurtus blocliii, Cuv. and Val. IX. 421, 
PI. 277. (Female?) , 

Kurtus cornutus, Cuv. and Val IX. 22C. 
(Male?) 

Kurtus blocliii, Swainson.tt, 253. 

Kurtus blochichiii, Bleeker: 'Verh.Bat. 

' ' Gen. XXII. 4. ' 

Head above and body flesh-coloured, hemi- 
tronsparent ; back minutely and closely dotted 
with black, forming immediacy b$»iM tye occi¬ 
put a large rounded spot, from which, in some 
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(the males ?) projects the black, dbwnwards arch¬ 
ed, horn-like process; opereles and jaws sil¬ 
very, with steel blue reflections ; abdomen silvery 
with iwse-Coldttred, hlac and golden reflections '; 
pectorals sad ventrals whitish, the rest of the fins 
pale reddish or whitish yellow, minutely dotted 
with black. Iris ,silvery, upper orbital margin 
blackish. D 8-—2/13, C I7|-, A. 2/33 or 3t, V 
1 /6, P 28, Us. VII. Inhabits Sea qf Malayan 
JPeniwtula and Inlands, Java, Madura, Coro¬ 
mandel, Sandheads. Total,length: 5 inch. The 
length of the head in a straight line from the 
symphysis of the lower jaw, is V of the total, 
measured to the centre of the posterior margin 
of the caudal, but taken obliquely upwards to 
the membranous angle of the opercht, it is but \- 
of the total, and equals the depth at occiput. The 
diameter of the eye is l- of the former length 
of the head, lu each jaw is a hand of card-like 
teeth.,: in the upper immediately under the 
symphysis is a naked excavated space, which re¬ 
ceives from the lower a corresponding protuber¬ 
ance, covered with teeth ; on the votuer and the 
palatals appears a single series of excessively mi¬ 
nute velvety teeth. On the inferior margin of 
the preoperde appear three strong backwards 
arched spines, of which the posterior is the long¬ 
est and somewhat removed from the others. 
The angle of the opercle projects far back, and 
is excessively thin, membranous, supported by 
four or five backwards radiating rays, the points 
of which are exposed. In those, supposed by 
Cuvier to be males, projects immediately behind 
the occiput a horn-like, compressed process, 
broad at the base, somewhat attenuated, but 
truncated at the apex. It is arched, placed 
horizontally, with the apex heat downwards. 
On the upper margin, close to the apex appear 
four minute spines. The two first dorsal spiny 
processes immediately behind the horn-like one, 
are very minute, triangular, with the point direct¬ 
ed backwards; the third is truncated with 
a minute spine in front and behind ; the fourth 
is much larger and consists of a forwards direct¬ 
ed spine ; the succeeding four spines gradually 
increase and are all directed backwards. The 
dorsal fin is preceded by two spines of which 
the anterior is I of the second, which again is * 
of the length of the first ray. The greatest vertical 
diameter of the body, in front of the first dorsal 
ray, is } of the total length. Each of the broad, 
excavated ribs, from the third to the fifteenth 
vertebra, serves to form a conical, funnel-shaped 
cavity, very pointed towards the tail. The broad 
truncated lower extremity of each rib is striated, 
so as to appear as if fringed. The stomach is a 
rounded, rather capacious sac, generally expand¬ 
ed by remains of Crustacea ; the liver is small, 
divided in two lobe#; the gall bladder and the 
spleen excessively minute. The narrow intesti¬ 
nal canal forms two circumvolutions: its length 
is about jj of the length of the fish. In the 


Straits of Malacca and the Bey of Bengal ns ■ far 
as the monthsvof the Ganges, it is excessively 
numerous-at all seasons: ; Individuals with the 
horn-like process -are far less numerous than 
those without it. 'Large quantities are dried, 
and eonsumed by the natives of India. Plate 
277 of Guvier and Valenciennes represents the 
fish muehtoo red. '■> - 

Genus EQTTLA, Cuvier 1817. Body com¬ 
pressed ; dorsal undivided; snout greatly pro¬ 
tractile; edges of back and abdomen dentated 
along the fins. 

(3735) Eqnula caballa, Ouv. and Yal. 

Syn. Scomber equula, Eorskal, Faun. Arab, 5S, 
No. 77. 

Centrogaster equnla, I.inne : Syst. 1337. 

Cassio poulain, Laeep. 111. 90. 

Russell LX 11. Toftali Karali ? 

Scomber equnla, Shaw, I V. 596. 

Eqnula caballa, Ouv. and Val. X. 73. 

Equnla caballa, Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth, 
Fische, 51. 

Equnla caballa, Meeker: Verb. Bat. Gen. 

XXII. 5. 

Head above and back silvery pale green, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black; the rest of the head 
and body shining silvery ; muzzle above greenish 
grey, minutely dotted with black ; dorsal and 
anal spines pale silvery irridescent, and as well as 
their membranes sparingly dotted with black; 
the base of the dorsal and anal membrane pale 
reddish yellow, the rest hyaline, the margin of 
the dorsal blackish ; caudal yellowish white, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black, so as to render the 
posterior margin blackish , rcntrnls white, red¬ 
dish yellow at the base anil with a few black dots ; 
pectorals hyaline, blackish silvery outside along 
the root, on the innerside and in axilla black. 
Iris silvery, orbital half blackish. .1) 8/16 or 
7/17, C 17*, A 3/14 or 15, V 1/5, P 18 or 19, 
Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinany, Ss/u/apore , lied 
Sea, Bombay, Malabar, Guam, Coromandel, 
Java, Sumbava, Madura. Total length : 6 inch. 
The length of the head is 3®- in the total, in the 
centre of the caudal margin ; but with the muzzle 
protracted it slightly exceeds ?,• of the total. The. 
diameter of the eye is } of the length of the head. 
The narrow band of fine flexible teeth in the jaws, 
is almost hid by the fleshy lips. The lower part of 
the protracted muzzle is considerably archeddown- 
wards. The greatest-vertical diameter of the body, 
in front of the dorsal fin, is -J of the total length. 
The second dorsal spine is broad, sabre-like, with 
a sharp edge, and on each side with a narrow 
longitudinal furrow. The second anal is shorter, 
but of the same shape. The anterior margin of 
the third and fourth dorsal,'aud of the third ana l 
spine is toothed like a saw. Both the dorsal, 
anal, and ventral spinas.have the posterior mar¬ 
gin transversely striated, a structure also observ¬ 
ed in some specie#’df* the Genera Apogon , Laeep. 
aud Chanda , Buchan, Ham. The succeeding 
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species <sf Equula present the same structure of, 
these organs- The tettgil <jf the second dorsal 
spine equalsHhat of the head, or | of the great¬ 
er vertical diameter of the body ; the thiol dorsal 
is £ shorter than the second. The second anal 
spine is eten broader than the second dorsal, but 
shorter,'its Ihigth but slightly exceeding that of 
the third dorsal. The third anal is £ of the se¬ 
cond. In Equula edentula (Bloch) (Syn. Scomber 
edentulus, Bloch.—I?, ensiferu, Cuv. and Val.) 
the iwo spines are of nearly equal length. At 
Pinan" sinsrle individuals are of rare occurrence. 

(3736) Equula biudux, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Russell LXIV. Biudoo Karalu 

Equula bindus, (’uv. and Val. X. 73. 

Young. Head above and hack silvery pale 
green, minutely dotted with black, so as to form 
a blackish line along the base of the dorsal; rest 
of the body shining silvery ; upper part, of oper- 
ele steel blue; dorsal tilt hyaline, edged with 
black, upper third of second, third, fourth and 
lifth dorsal spines bright orange; caudal pale 
Yellowish, minutely dotted with black, posterior 
margin blackish ; anterior third of anal bright 
yellow, the rest hyaline ; ventral* and pectorals 
whitish ; inside of the mouth and gill-covers dotted 
with black. Iris silvery, orbital half blackish. 
1) 8/16, C 17?, A 3/14, V 1.5, V 15, Hr. V. 
Inhabits Sea of Pium/g, Coromandel. Total 
length : 3 inch. The length of the head is 3* in 
the total to the centre of the caudal margin ; 
when the muzzle is protracted, it is The lat¬ 
ter projects horizontally, forming a short trunca¬ 
ted, cone. In both jaws appear a single series 
of excessively line setaceous teeth. The diameter 
of the eye is * of the length of the head. The 
two small spines above the anterior part, of each 
orbit are strongly marked. The upper margin 
of the orbit is very tiuelv toothed, but all the 
cranial crests are smooth. Russell's remark. I 
that the back before the dorsal tin feels serrated 
to the. linger, must therefore refer to the upper 
margin of the orbit. Between the interparietal 
crest and the first dorsal spine appears a smaller 
interspinal crest, the apex of which, however, does 
not in this more than in the other species pene¬ 
trate the integuments. The greatest vertical 
diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal fin, is 
i of the total length. The second dorsal spine is 
I ot the latter, or -| of the greatest vertical dia¬ 
meter; the third dorsal spine is but little 
shorter. The second anal spine equals in length 
the second dorsal, but it is a little less broad ; 
the third anal is £ of the second. The ventral 
fin* are remarkably short; their length equals the 
diameter gt the eye; their spine is distinct, bat 
slender. A single individual was observed at 
Pinang in April 1844. 

(3737) Equula splendent, Cuvier. 

8 th. RusSell fx£ Gqomarah Narab, * ’ 
Equula splendens, Cuvier R. A. II. 

213 (i). 


■4 Equula gonkorab, Cut. and Val. X. 3 b. 

Equula gernwra, > Kuppeil, Neue VVirb. 

. Fische. 61. 

Head above, and back pale goklen green, minute¬ 
ly dotted with black, forming a blackish line 
along the base of the dorsal fin ; rest of the body 
silvery satin; the mnzzle minutely dotted with 
black ; a little above the lateral line an arched 
pale reddish line joining the posterior third of the 
lateral, which itself above borders a broad longi¬ 
tudinal pule reddish band; cheeks and operates 
shining silvery ; membrane of dorsal hyaline, the 
upper half between the second ami sixth spine 
black ; the rest edged with black ; caudal pule 
reddish yellow, minutely dotted with black; anal 
pale reddish yellow ; ventrals and pectorals white. 
Iris silvery, orbital margin black. J) 8/16, C 
17;, A 3/14,' V 1/5, P 19, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pbutng, Coromandel, Malabar, Red Sea. 
Total lengt h : 4 inch. The length of the head is 
3 % in the total to the centre of the caudal mar¬ 
gin ; with the muzzle protracted, it is 3*. The 
latter projects very slightly downwards, forming a 
short truncated cone. The lips are rather llcshy 
and hide the single series of line setaceous teeth. 
The diameter of the eye is a little more than £ of 
the length of the bead. The greatest vertical 
diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal, is 
2 ‘ in the total length. The second dorsal spine 
is £ of the total length, a little less than £ of the 
greatest vertical diameter ; the third dorsal is hut 
little shorter. The second anal spine is £ of the 
second dorsal; the third anal slightly shorter 
than the second. Single individuals occur, but 
rarely, at Timing. 

(3738) Equula daura, Cuvier. 

8vn. Russell LXV. Daeer Karah. 

Equula daura, Cuvier, R. A. II. 

Equula dacer. Cuv. and Val. X. 83. 

Young. Head above and back light greenish 
grey, minutely dotted with black, forming a black 
line along the base of the dorsal; rest of the 
body silvery satin; between the occiput and dor¬ 
sal fin a large triangular blackish spot, not de¬ 
scending to the lateral line ; from the posterior 
angle of the operele to the caudal a pale yellow¬ 
ish longitudinal band ; cheeks and opercles shin¬ 
ing silvery, infraorbitals blackish ; dorsal hyaline, 
upper half between the second and sixth spine 
blackish ; caudal yellowish white, minutely dotted 
with black ; anal and pectorals hyaline; ventrals 
white. Iris silvery, orbital half mack. .D 8/16, 
C 17?, A 3/15, V 1/5, P 19, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Coromandel, Ceylon. Total 
length: 2 *- inch. The length of the head is 3£ 
in the total to the centre of the caudal margin ; 
When the conical, slightly downwards airbed 
muzzle is protracted, It is 3£. Th® diameter of 
the eye is £ of the length of thk head. The 
greatest Vertical diameter it 1 the/’hbdjr is little 
less than £ of the total length. The second dorsal 
spineis 4£ in the total length ; the third is but 
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Utile shorter; the second anal is £'of the second 
dorsal; tlie third anal is | of the second. Single 
individuals occur occasionally at Finaug. 

(8739) Equalafliy era, Cuv. and Val. ■ •. 

8 rx. Cuvier; -Metri. du Mus. 1. 402, PI. 23, 

' Fig. I. ■■ ■ :> 

Equula filigera, Cuv, and VuL X. 92 FI. 

884. 

Equula filigera, Swainsou II. 250. 

Head above and back pale greyish green, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with brown ; rest of the head and 
body shining silvery ; tins yellowish white ; dorsal 
spines and their membranes, and the muzzle 
dotted with pale brown. Iris silvery, orbital mar¬ 
gin blackish, 1) 8/16, C 1?|, A 3 14, V J/15, 
F 10, Hr. V. Inhabits &'a of Pinuny, 
Malayan Peninsula. Sinyayore, Moluccas, .Sey¬ 
chelles, Malabar, Ccvlon. Total length : > inch. 
The length of the head is 3* in the total to the 
centre of the caudal margin ; with the protracted 
downwards arched muzzle it is The diameter 
of the eye is 3-& in the length of the head. The 
fleshy lips entirely cover the narrow hands of se¬ 
taceous teeth. The greatest vertical diameter, in 
front of the? dorsal tin, slightly exceeds .1 of the 
total length. The second, slender, flexible dorsal 
spine is by i less than the greatest, vertical dia¬ 
meter of the body : the third is about of the 
length of the second anal ; it slightly exceeds * 
of the second dorsal, and is of equal breadth ; 
the third anal is * of the second. This species 
occurs, but not numerously, at all seasons at 
Finaug. 

(3740) Equula insidialrir, (Bloch). 

Syn. Zens insidiator, Bloch, FI 102, Fig. 2, 

Zeus insidiator. Litine, Syst. 1221. 

Zee ruse, Lacep. 1V. 575. 

Zeus insidiator- Shaw 1 V. 284. PI. 41. 

Equula iusidiatrix, Cuv. R. A. 11. 212 

„ <*>• 

Equula iusidiatrix. Cuv. and Val. X. 08. 

Equula iusidiatrix, Bleekcr : Verb, Bat. 

Geii. XX11. 5. 

Head above aud back metallic violet, paler on 
the sides towards the lateral line ; rest of the 
head and body shining silvery ; head aud back 
minutely dotted with black, forming a blackish 
line along the base of the dorsal ; along the up¬ 
per part of the sides nine or teu pale reddish 
brown vertical bauds, each consisting of three or 
four round or irregular spots, descending a little 
beneath the lateral line ; in some individuals a 
blackish spot on the upper part of the opercle ; 
from the lower part of, the orbit along the anterir 
or margin of the cheek an oblique black line 
bordered behind by a sulphur-coloured one ; 
fins hyaline; caudal minutely dotted, dorsal 
edged with black; cavity of the mouth minutely 
dotted with black ; internal surface of opercles 
stilphur-coloured,. partially dotted with black. 
Iris silvery, orbital margin/Wank., D 8/16, 0 
17$, A 3/14, V 1/5,;. lix. IV ? Inhabits tea tf 


ND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Malayan Peninsula ynflslaads, Surat, Coro* 
mandeUMalabar, Bay HIJ^engal, mouths of the 
Ganges, Java, Madura. Total length; 3$ inch. 
The length of tlm head is ^ of thp total to the 
centre of the posterior margin ,of the caudal; 
when the slightly upwards directed tubular 
mouth is protracted, it is £ of the total. The 
lower margin of the preopercle, particularly the 
anterior part, is .finely yet disuuctly toothed. 
The diameter of the eye is 2 J in the length of the 
head. The greatest vertical diameter of t|te bo¬ 
dy, in front of the dorsal, is a little less than -J- 
of the total length. The second dorsal spine is 
?, of the greatest vertical diameter of the body. 
The second anal spine is *- of the second dorsal; 
the third anal is l of the second, but much 
slenderer. The vcntrals art; very short, their 
length somewhat less than the diameter of the 
eye. The brnnehoistegous membrane appears to 
have a fifth excessively minute ray. This species 
is at all seasons very abundant in the Straits of 
Malacca, and numbers are dried and consumed 
by the natives. 

(3711 » Equula lonrjirunua, Cantor. 

Head above and back lead coloured, minutely 
dotted with black along the. dorsal flu ; rest of 
the head and body shining silvery, slightly iride¬ 
scent ; where the opercle and preopcrcle join 
above appears a pale blackish spot ; on the ante¬ 
rior part of the side between the commencement 
of the dorsal arid the anterior third of the pec¬ 
toral, a large rounded bluish black spot ; tins 
hyaline ; upper half of dorsal membrane, between 
the third and eighth spine, indistinctly spotted 
with pale brown. Iris silvery, orbital half black. 
I) 10/15, C 17?, A 4/13, V 1/5, F 13, Br. V. 

I uhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula Islands. To¬ 
tal length : 4* inch. The general form of the 
fish is elongated oblong, the greatest vertical dia¬ 
meter of the body, in front of the dorsal fin, be¬ 
ing !, of the total length, measured to the centre 
of tiie posterior margin of the caudal. The 
length of the head is 3>, in that distance ; when 
the very little downwards protractile mouth is 
extended, it (s The cranial crests are short 
and less sharp than in the preceding species. No 
spines appear above the anterior part of the or¬ 
bit. The diameter of the eye is 2 * in the length 
of the head. The lips are fleshy, covering a 
narrow band of minute, recurvous, setaceous 
teeth, of which there are fewer in the lower than 
in the upper jaw. The opercle terminates be¬ 
hind in a very obtuse, membranous angle; 
it is joined to the sub*opercle by an oblique 
line; by a vertical to the preopercle. The latter 
the triangular, with the posterior part very thin ; 
the posterior margin is smooth, not toothed, its 
ascending portion is vertical, thc tower funded, 
nearly horizontal.; the .anterior, ma^in, is thick, 
forming a broad, oblique line, T^ intenmercle 
fits closely so .as . to covqr the .bnmehiostegous 
membrane ; its lower margin is convex. The in- 
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fraorbitals are comptetelv^hid. The cheeks, as 
Well 1 as ; this rest of theTiehd are coveted with 
sfcriles like those of the body, but the opercies 
have a sealeleS* appearance; 'i’he indistinct lateral 
line follows Thef outline 1 ’Of the back along Hie 
upper third Of the body. It appears during life 
to be naked* it is, however, covered with large 
rouuded, diaphanous scales. They are decidu- 
otis, and the vertical diameter of the part expos¬ 
ed exceeds three to four times the horizontal. 
Alt the spines of the fins are finely transversely 
striated, imt not toothed, and, except the second 
anal, remarkably slender, transparent. The first 
dotsal spine is excessively minute ; the seeonil is 
4 of the third, the length of which slightly ex¬ 
ceeds $ of the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body ; the fourth and fifth are but little shorter. 
The second anal spine is of the second dorsal, 
but much broader, sabre-like; the third anal is 

of the second. The pectorals differ from those 
of all the other species by being very elongated 
and falcated ; they extend as far back as the pos¬ 
terior third of the dorsal fin ; their length is -J- 
of the total. The ventral are less than -J- of the 
pectorals. The caudal lobes equal the length of 
the head. The series of spines along the base of 
the dorsal and anal fin are very small. In the 
Straits of Malacca this species is very abundant 
at all seasons, and quantities, both fresh and 
dried, are consumed by the natives. 

Genus GAZZA, Rnppell 1835. Jlody com¬ 
pressed, with very minute scales ; mouth mode¬ 
rate, greatly protractile, with a single series of 
crooked teeth among which a few longer and 
stronger than the rest; no teeth on the palatals 
nor vomer; preopercle, with a double margin; 
the lower part of the external margin serrated ; 
otherwise resembling Equnla, but the scries of 
spines along the base of the dorsal and anal lias 
may be felt, not seen. 

(3742) Gruzzn eqnu/aeformis, Buppcll. 

Svn. Gazza equulaeformis, Ruppell : Ncuc 
Wiibeltli. Fische, 4, Tab. J, Fig. 3. 

Head above and back pale lead coloured, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black ; rest of head and body 
shiuing silvery; muzzle and upper lip minutely 
dotted with black, the cheeks with pale blue; 
palate, floor of the mouth and internal surface of 
branchiostegous membrane minutely dotted with 
black ; dorsal afid anal spines pale steel blue ; 
flu-membranes hyaline; dorsal between the second 
and sixth spine minutely dotted with black, 
superior margin black ; posterior half of caudal 
minutely dotted with black. Iris silvery, orbital 
margin black D 8/16, C 17-f, A 3/14, V 1/5, 
P 1# or 17, Br. V. Inhabits, Sea ofPinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Massaua (Red 
Sea). Total 1 length : 4 inch. The - length of the 
head is S^ in the total to the centre of the poste¬ 
rior Margin of the caudal ; with the mouth pro¬ 
tracted it is {. The diameter of the eye is $ of 


the length of the head. Above the anterior part 
of the orbit appear thro minute- spines, ■ and be¬ 
hind them the whole of the upper margbi of the 
orbit is very finely toothed. * T he grentest Verti¬ 
cal diameter of the body; in iftent of the ; dorsal 
fin, slightly exceeds 2-** in the total length. The 
second dorsal spine is Vf, in the greatest vertical 
diameter; the second anal is -J of the length of 
the second dorsal; third anal isbrit slightly 
shorter than the second. The superior 'brwnehi- 
ostegons ray' is closely adhering to t he giH^eover ; 
the inferior, (the fifth), is farther removed 'Item 
the fourth than the other four or among them¬ 
selves. In the Straits of Malacca this species‘is 
very numerous at all seasons, and forms likb the 
rest an article of food. 

Genus ME NIC, LacepCde 1803. Mouth like 
that of Equal a, but body more compressed; 
margin of abdomen trenchant, very convex owing 
to the development of the scapular and pelvic 
bones, throwing the ventrals farther back than 
the pectorals; profile of the back nearly hori¬ 
zontal. 

(3743) Mem macnlafa, (Bloch-Selineider). 

Sys. Zeus mandates, Bloch-Schneider, 479, 
480, PI. J 4, Fig. 2. 

Mene amie-caroliue, Lacep. V. 95, No. 
(I, PI. '> >■ 

Russell LX. Ainbata Kuttee. 

Menu maculate, Cuv. and Val. X. 104, 
FI. 285. 

Menu niaoulata, Swainson IT. 251. 

Mene maculata, TVmm. Sold. Fauna Ja¬ 
pan. Fisc. J27, PI. LXVII. Fig. 3. 

Menu maculata, Richardson, Report 1845 

i/(i. 

Head above and back greenish lead coloured, 
paler mi the sides towards the lateral line ; rest 
of the body silvery satin; above the lateral line 
one or two longitudinal series of more or less 
distinct, rounded, lead coloured spots ; beneath 
the lateral line two similar series; jaws, cheeks 
and opercies shining silvery; dorsal pale olive 
greyish, minutely dotted with black; caudal sil¬ 
very at the base, rest yellowish white, minutely 
dotted with black ; anal silvery white; ventrals 
white, first, elongated ray, silvery at the base, 
rest blackish ; pectorals hyaline; lips blackish; 
tongue, and internal surface of the month dotted 
with black. Iris silvery, orbital margin blackish. 
1) 4/43, C 17$, A 81, V 1/5, P lfi, Br. VII. 
Inhabits, Sea of Pinang, Java, Coromandel, 
Japan. Total length: 5 inch. The length of 
the head is 8$ In the total to the centre of the 
posterior margin of the caudal with the Muzzle 
protracted it is 2*. The diameter of the eyefeS } 
in the lettgth of the head. The teeth tee exces¬ 
sively miuute, velvety ; in the upper Jter their 
narrow linear barid suddenly widens tqFtedsthe 
angle of the mouth. In the space between the 
interparietal and the interspiaal crest, front of the 
dorsal fin, appear in succession three small flat- 
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tenet!, lancet-shaped ossicles. Hie greatest verti¬ 
cal diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal 
fin, U a little less than '{•■of tire total length. In 
a solitary individual, oljservedin August 1845 
at i’inang, the lateral line presents the following 
appearance, 'Hie short anterior part, consisting 
of three rather large tubes, rises nearly vertically, 
when it turns backwards under a nearly right 
angle, and proceeds very close to the back to¬ 
wards the origin of the dorsal, where it suddenly 
disappears. A similar line, but formed of much 
smaller tubes, commences on the upper fifth of 
the back, opposite the eighth dorsal ray, and 
proceeds, deviating a little obliquely upwards, to 
the thirty-first dorsal ray, where it suddenly ter¬ 
minates. The length of the first ventral ray is 
2{ iu the total length. The pectoral rays arc 
remarkably broad, compressed, particularly the 
second which resembles the blade of a sabre. 

Fain CH.ETODONTID.E. 

Gen. C1LETODON, Unne 17 f8. 

Teeth of the jaws slender, flexible and close like 
the hairs of a brush ; mouth very small, slightly 
or not at all projecting; body elliptical or nearly 
orbicular; caudal fin truncated; 12 or 13 dorsal, 
3 anal spines ; dorsal spines aud rays continued 
in a nearly uniform curve; branehiostegous rays 
six. 

(3744) Chalodon pratextatus, Cantor. 

Plate III. 

Head as far as the occiput, gill-covers and 
throat black; on the chin a rounded white spot; 
a white band round the throat to the angle ot the 
mouth; a second, also encircling the throat, 
obliquely upwards and forwards in front of the 
eye across the forehead; n third, narrow, back¬ 
wards urched white line on the forehead between 
the eyes; a broad white band surrounding the 
chest, narrowing as it vertically ascends between 
the preoperele and the eye, and continues to a 
little in front of the first dorsal spine; body and 
the scaly part of the dorsal and anal fin light ly 
greyish brown; each scale minutely dotted with 
black, and on the body with a short central dark 
bar, reflecting a series of parallel lines ascending 
obliquely backwards; dorsal spines vermilion, 
their membrane light greyish brown ; margin of 
the soft fin black (the very point of the rays 
colourless,) beneath bordered bv a narrow white 
line; under which a broad vermilion band, gra¬ 
dually widening backwards; iu some the latter is 
planed immediately under the black margin, and 
longitudinally divided by a narrow white line: on 
the anterior half of the caudal a vertical vermilion 
band, next a narrower black, behind which the 
rest of the fin is white; ana! spines light brown¬ 
ish grey, membrane blaokj margin of the soft 
part blank (the very noint of the rays colourless,) 
bordered above by a Wood crescent shaped ver¬ 
milion band; ventral* black;; pectorals brownish 
or blackish at the root; the rays brownish white, 
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membrane transparent. Iris milky* white or 
buff. J> 12/2$, S7 %r 0 17{ A 3/2U, 
21 or 22, V 1/5, P 15 or Iff, Br. ! VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Plmng. Total length 5{ inch. 
The outline of the much compressed body is 
broad oval, deeply* emarginated behind by the 
three vertical fins ; the profile descends nearly 
straight from the dorsal fin to tlmnarrow,slight¬ 
ly elongated muzzle. The greatest vertical dia¬ 
meter of the bodv, taken from the root of the 
* 

7th dorsal spine, is{ of the total length. The 
length of the head, nearly equalling the height 
at the occiput, is about { of the total length ; 
the eye is situated a little above the centre of 
the longitudinal diameter, but in the centre of 
the greatest vertical diameter of the head ; its 
diameter is { of the length of the head. The 
mouth is slightly protractile, very small, the cleft 
being \ of the length of the head ; the teeth are 
normal ; the nostrils open near the anterior part 
of the orbit ; the preoperele is narrow ; near the 
angle are a few indistinct creuuiations ; the opera- 
cle terminates in a small fiat membranous point. 
The black ocular baud is iu front bordered by 
the second white band, which obliquely encircles 
that part of the head ; behind by the posterior 
white band ; which from the ehest proceeds ver¬ 
tically over the preoperele to a little in front of 
the anterior dorsal spine. As the profile of the 
head is sloping, the black ocular band is nearly 
threesided, much broader above than below the 
eye. The dorsal spines gradually increase iu 
length till the fifth which, as well as the rest, is 
nearly equal g of the length of the head ; the 
two anterior spines are exposed ; the rest be¬ 
come gradually covered with scales which spread 
iu an oblique arched line, so as barely to leave 
the points of the three last, spines visible ; the 
soft portion is gently arched, scaly, highest in 
the middle, where the rays slightly exceed the 
length of the fifth spine. The length of the 
caudal fin is a little more than { of the length 
of head ; the posterior margin is straight when 
at rest, but rounded when expanded, and then 
more than double the length of the fin ; the an¬ 
terior J are covered with scales. The anal com¬ 
mences opposite the 8th or 9th dorsal ray ; the 
anterior spine is { of the second and third, 
which in length equal the fifth dorsal; they are 
gradually covered with scales, bo that of the last 
one third only is exposed; the soft part is round¬ 
ed, scaly, its highest elevation in the middle 
equalling that of the dorsal. The ventrala com¬ 
mence opposite the termination of the root of 
the pectoral ; the length of the spine is { 
that of the bead, and { of that of the first ray ; 
above the root of each ventral appears a broad 
pointed scale. The length of the pectorals is a 
little more than { of ithe total. Tbescales ; of 
tire' body are rounded, higher than long, ciliated ; 
those of the latiewft line much smaller than the 
rest and nearly triangular ; the line itself ascends 
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backwards till opposite U»e 11th dors*! spine, 
from whence k descend# closely following the 
hack to the termination of the soft dorsal fin. 
The lateral line follows a similar course in Gkve- 
tudon reticalatus, Cur. and Val. Of the pre¬ 
sent species two were observed at Pinang in May 
1845, and id June, eleven were taken together in 
a fishing net, all nearly of equal size. The fisher¬ 
men asserted the fish to be an excellent article 
of food, but of rare occurrence, and not to at¬ 
tain greater dimensions. Like other species of 
this and the neighbouring genern, the present 
expires immediately, when removed from its ele¬ 
ment. It appears to be allied to 0. reticula tm 
and C. lunula , Cuv. aud Val. 

tienus CHELMON, Gutter 1817. Muzzle 
excessively long, slender formed bv the horizon¬ 
tally elongated intermaxillary bone and the lower 
jaw, both of which have one half or two thirds 
united by a membrane, so as to reduce the month 
to a small horizontal cleft at the extremity of 
the cylinder ; teeth in both jaws line, velvety ; 
in otiier respects like C/uelodou. 

(3745) Chelmon Rostratus , (Liime.) 

,s yx . Seim. Hi. 1*1-25 Fig. 17. 

Chaitodou rostral us, bin. Mus. Ad. Fr. I. 

01, Tab. 33, Fig. 2. 

Cha'Lndon rostratus, Linne, Svst. 1241. 

Jacnlator. Schlosser .• Phil. Transact, 

1704, 38, PI. y. 

Cluetodon rostratus, Bloch. PI. 102, Fig. 

1. 

Cluetodon cnceladus, Shaw. Nat. Misc. 

2, PI. 07. 

Chmtodou rostratus Shaw : IV. 337, PI. 
47 . 

Cliohmm rostratus. Cuv. 11, A. II. 190. 

Chelmon rostratus, Bennett : Life of 

Raffles, 0S9. 

Chelmon rostratus. Cuv. and Val. VII. 
87. 

Ground colour of body and litis silvery, with 
oue frontal and live vertical, lateral bands ; all, 
except the fifth, orange or brownish ochreous, 
edged with blackish brown, outside of which 
with white ; the frontal band along the profile of 
the head to the poiut of the elongated muzzle ; 
the first, lateral from the occiput through the iris 
to the throat ; the second from between the 
first and second dorsal spine over the opcrcle 
in front of the pectoral to the abdomen in front 
of the ventral*; the third from th'j. sixth and 
seventh dorsal spiue down to the anus; the 
fourth, the broadest from between • the jiinth 
spine and the tenth dorsal ray to between the 
third anal; within this band, at the base of the 
soft dorsal, a rounded black spot edged with 
white; the fifth, in front of the caudal, black 
with white margins.. The soft dorsal »nd anal 
with a black margin, the base of which, bordered 
by ,a white line enclosed between two black ones ; 
the anterior halt of the caudal pale ochreous, the 
rest a9 well as the pectorals and ventrals w hite. 
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the latter minutely dotted with black. Iris pale 
golden orange, longitudinally divided by the 
ocular band, 1> 9/29, 0 l'7£, A 3/20, V 1/5, 
P 10, Hr. V. Inhabits Sea o/ Simypipore, Malac¬ 
ca, Sea and rivers of Java, .Sumatra, Total 
length: 5+ inch. Numbers were observed in 
May 1840, at Singapore; theyWere, however, 
all dead, and their colours apparently somewhat 
faded. The fish is considered excellent by the 
natives, and eaten both fresh and dried. At 
Malacca it appears to be of rare oecurrence*and 
at Pinang no specimen was observed during up¬ 
wards ot four years search. The fishermen, judg- 
ing from a drawing, asserted that they were ac¬ 
quainted with the species, but they invariably 
brought. Platax ocellatus, Cuv. and Val. instead, 
which in colours and their peculiar distribution, 
certainly offers a remarkable resemblance to the 
present species. 

Genus DIPllltEUTES, Cantor, a 

charioteer. Substituted for Ileuiochus, Cuvier 
181 7, pre-occupied by Henloche, llubner 181 (». 
(/spidoptera.)] (Equivalent to Ilenioclnis, Cu¬ 
vier.) The anterior dorsal spines rapidly increas¬ 
ing in length, the third or fourth filamentous, 
sometimes double t he length of the body, resem¬ 
bling a coach-whip ; scales large. 

(37 10) Pipit rentes maerolepidotus, (Linne.) 

Svn. Cluetodon maerolepidotus, Linne, Syst. 

Clue Union maerolepidotus, Bloch, PI. 200, 

Fig. 1. 

Cluetodon hifnsciatus, Shaw TV. 342. 

Ilenioclnis maerolepidotus, Cuv. It. A. IJ. 
191. do 

Ilenioclnis maerolepidotus, Cuv. and Val. 
VI I. 93, PI. 17fi. 

Ilenioclnis maerolepidotus, Temm. aud 
Schl. F. J. Pise. Si, Tab. XLIV. Fig. 
]. (Young.) 

Ilenioclnis macroclcpidotus, Richardson, 
Report. 1845, 240. 

Young. Ground colour of the head and body 
milk-white ; on the upper part of the muzzle, as 
far as the anterior opening of the nostrils, a 
small black rectangular band ; between the eyes 
across the forehead, a backwards pointing angu¬ 
lar black band ; a broader, comprising the three 
anterior and in some the root of the elongated 
fourth dorsal spine, proceeds obliquely down¬ 
wards over the side and posterior part of the 
opercle, from whence it becomes broader, spread¬ 
ing in front over the rentrals, behind over the 
spinous part of the anal, edging, the soft part ; 
a posterior black band, partially covering 
the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th dorsal spine, pro¬ 
ceeds obliquely backwards over the side covering 
the posterior half of the soft, anal,; The fourth 
elongated, flexible, dorsal spine and it* mem¬ 
brane milk-white, minutely dotted with black; 
rest of the dorsal, the caudal And pectoral fins 
bright gamboge or citrine. Iris gamooge, black¬ 
ish towards the orbit, divided by on oblique 
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black band, appearing as a continuation of the 
angular one of the forehead. D 11/25 or 26, 
C 17$, A 3/18 or 19, V 1 /$ P 17, Br. V. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, Manilla, Moluccas, New Guinea, Celebes, 
Ceylbn, Pondicherry, Isle of France, Mauritius, 
Mozambique, Japan. Total length ; 6 inch. So¬ 
litary young individuals, not exceeding the length 
given, occur at ail seasons at Pinaiig. 

Genus (LARCHES, Cantor. com¬ 

mander of a troop. Substituted for Eplnp- 
pm, Cuvier 1829, pre-oceupied by Ephippiam, 
Latreille 1802 (Diptera.)] (Equivalent to Ephip- 
pus, Cuvier.) Body oval or nearly orbicular: 
dorsal fins two, or one deeply emargimited be¬ 
tween the spinous and soft portion; the former 
not covered with scales, capable of reclining in a 
groove, formed bv the skin of the back ; anal 
spines three ; pectorals oval. 

(3747) llarches orbit, (Bloch.) 

Stn. Chaitodou orbis, Biooh, Tab. 202, Fig. 2. 

Cha-t.odon orbis, Litme, Syst. 1214. 

Cluetodou orbe, Lacep. IV. 15 S, 49 1 . 

Cluetodou orbis, Sliavv, 1V. 339. 

Ephippus orbis, Cuv. it. A. II. 191 (•“*). 

Ephippus orbis, Cuvier and Val. Vll. 
127. 

Ephippus orbis, Swainson, 11. 213. 

Ephippus orbis, Jtichardsou Rep. 1845, 
245. 

Head above and back light greyish green; 
sides and abdomen silvery with pale lilac lustre ; 
fiu-membranes transparent, minutely dotted with 
black, giving the marginal half a blackish ap¬ 
pearance ; dorsal and anal spines and their mem¬ 
branes, pale silvery, the rays yellowish white. 
Iris pale golden, lnhiutelv dotted with black. 
I) 8-—1/19. 0 172, A 3/ifi, V 1/5, 1’ Br. 
VI. Inhabits Sm of Pinang, Singapore, Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula, Malabar, Trauqnehar, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Indian and China Seas. Total length : 
5J inch. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
head exceeds by -.V its length, which is a little 
less thtm i of the total; the greatest vertical 
diameter of the body is 1 -jj iu the total length. 
The young individuals, like those of Harches 
fitter, (Brouss). arc of a less orbicular outline 
than the adult, their greatest vertical diameter 
being ■J- of the total length. On each side of the 
centre of the upper jaw appears a small pore, 
and ouf ettfili sidt of the symphysis of the lower 
two similar, the one placed a little in front of 
the other. 'There is besides a large pore or 
sometimes two on each branch of the lower jaw. 
The posterior irtntfgin of the caudal tin is not 
straight, but convex in the centre, above and 
below which it is slightly concave. In the young 
t he color of the dorsal membrane, particularly 
the upper,, half of'the soft, the anal and the ven- 
taiftis of a deeper black than in the adult. 
Although individuals occur at Pinnng at 
seasons, they are uot numerous. The 


though Irony, and considered indifferent, is by 
the natives consumed* both lresh and dried. 

Genus HARPOCHIRUS, Cantor, [%►*„, 
scythe hand. Substituted for Drepane, Cuv. 
and Val. 1831, pre-occupied by Drepana, Schrank 
1802 (Lepidoptera).] (Equivalents to Drepane, 
Cuv. and Fal.) . Pectoral fins elongated, falci¬ 
form, nearly reaching the base of tbe caudal; 
outline of the body almost quadrangular. 

(3748) Jlarpochirns piinciatns, (1 mine). 

Sin. Cluetodon punctatus, Liane ; Syst. 1243. 

Clietodnn faujdieur, Lacepede. 

Cluetodon punctatus, Shaw, IV. 305. 

Hassell LXXIX. Latte. 

Ephippus punctatus, Cuv. H. A. IT. 
191 (4). 

Drepane punctata, Cuv. and Val. VII. 
132, PI. 179. 

Drepane punctata, irwninson II. 213. 

Drepane punctata. Richardson, Report 
1845. 245. 

Drepane punctata, Blceker; Verb. Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 5. 

Head and body iridescent silvery ; the crest 
from the occiput to the dorsal fin blackish ; the 
upper half of the sides with more or less regular 
vertical series of small black spots ; in some a 
small black spot in the axilla, in others a single 
oblique series of spots at the base of the soft 
dorsal; spines and rays pale silvery, the anterior 
margins of the first dorsal ray black; tin-mem¬ 
branes whitish transparent, the scaly portion 
silvery, the marginal minutely dotted with black, 
in some sufficiently strong to impart a blackish 
appearance to the margiunl half. Iris silverv. 
1) 8 -1/20 or 21, C 17 A 3/17, V 1/5, P 17 
or J 8, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea and estuaries 
Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Coasts 
of New Holland, New Guinea, Southern coasts 
of Chinn, Java, Celebes, Madura, Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, Gaugetie estuaries. Malabar. Total length : 
1 foot 5 inch. The body appears to become 
elongated with age ; in the adult the diameter 
from the angle of the back to that at the com- 
nicneeraent of the anal fin is about ■£ of the 
length of the body, the caudal not included. In 
the young it is something more than $ of that 
distance. In the very young individuals the oc¬ 
cipital crest is denticulated, and they are at all 
seasons numerous at Pinnng, but large individuals 
occur rarely. In the largest observed, tbe length 
of which is given above, the rounded protube¬ 
rance of the skull between the eyes is very large 
and prominent, and the roots of the four central 
caudal rays are enlarged and joined together 
without any intermediate membrane. A similar 
enlargement of the occipital crest and some of 
the bones occurs in adult ^Individuals of Platar 
arthritiem, Cuv.jpd Val. The present species 
is bony and/ insipid. It is, however, eaten by 
tbe natives iii its fresh and dried state. 


all 
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(3719) Harpoehirus longimanus, (Blpch-Sch- j 
ueider.) > ■ . ■ <■ £ • . ■ ■ _ 

8tk. Chastodori longimanus, Bloch-Schneider, 
2Si 

Russell LXXX Terla A. 

Russell LXXXI. Terla B. 

Ephippus longimanus, Cuv. R. A. II. 

*191 «’• 

D re pane longitnana Cut. and Val: VII. 
138. 

Drapane kmgimana, Richardson Report 
1845. 

Yomq. Head and hotly iridescent silvery ; the 
crest from the occiput to the dorsal tin blackish ; 
the upper half of the sides with four or iive verti¬ 
cal, more or less distinct, lead coloured bands. 
Fins like //. pnnetatus. Iris silvery. Adult. Body 
uniformly iridescent silvery ; rest like the young. 
Nuinber of fin rays like 11. punvtatus. Inhabits 
Sea and estuaries of Pinanff, Malayan Peninsula. 
Singapore, Java, Bay of Bengal, (iangctic estua¬ 
ries, Malabar, China Seas. Total length : 8 J- inch. 
Except the colours, no external character can 
be assigned to distinguish the two species; but 
anatomical differences have been pointed out by 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes. Large indivi¬ 
duals are rarely seen at Pinang, but there, as 
in the mouth of the Ganges, young ones are 
very numerous. Duriug life or shortly after 
death, none of those examined presented the red 
colour described bv Russell. 

Genus CACODOXUS, Cantor. [kukoSo^os, ill- | 
reputed. Substituted for Scalopkagus, Cuv. and j 
Val. 1831, pre-occupied by Sculophaga, Meigcn j 
1802. {Diptera.)} (Equivalent to Scatophagus, ; 

Cavier aud Valenciennes.) Four anal, eleven 
dorsal spines ; scales excessively small. 

(3750) Cacodoxus argue, (Linne.) 

Syn. Chcetodou argus, Linne, Syst. 1218. 

Gliaitodou argus. Bloch Tab. 204, Fig. 1. 

Chactodon argus. Shaw, 1V. 382. 

Russell LXXVII. Chitsillo. 

Chactodon pai ratal is. Buchan. Ifamilton, 
122, 372, PI. 16, Fig. 41. 

Epbippus argus- Cuv. R. A.U. 191. 

Chtetodou atromaculatus, Beunctt: Cey¬ 
lon No. 18. 

Scatophagus areas, Cuv. and Val. VII. 
136. 

Scatophagus argus, Richardson Report 
1845. 245. 

Scatophagus argus, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 5. 

Head above and back silvery blackish or 
brownish green, or purple, lighter on the sides ; 
abdomen whitish or yellowish ; back and sides, 
addin some the opercles, with blackish or brown¬ 
ish spots, in form, number and size liable to in¬ 
dividual variations ; dorsal and anal spines and 
membranes, silvery, miuutely dotted with _ black, 
importing to the latter a more or less intense 
colour; dorsal, quudal and anal ray of the ground 
oolour of the body, their membranes more or less 


intense black, with, or without some smaller 
spots like those of the body j ventnds grayish or 
whitish, minutely dotted with black ; pectorals 
w hitish. Iris brown or bk^idijiritli a narrow 
golden circle round thepiipil. I) 10 —1/Is, 

C 17$, A 4/14, V 1/5, P 1$. ih*» VI. Inhabits 
Estuaries and Sea of Pinang, Malt/gaa Pt - , 
uimula, Singapore, Malabar, Ceylon, Bay of 
Bengal, Gaugetio estuaries, Java, Celebes, Ma¬ 
dura, Moluccas, China Sea. Total length : 10 
inch. The young are generally of more brilliant 
colours ; in one taken in the Jooinrah, one of the 
mouths of the Ganges, the dorsal spines and 
ventral fins were of a deep red. At Pinang this 
species is not very numerous. It is eaten by 
the natives, though many reject it on account of 
its reputed disgusting habits. In several ex¬ 
amined in the estuaries of the Gauges, and at 
Pinang, the stomach contained remains of small 
! fishes and crustaeea. According to Bennett, it 
J is in Ceylon angled on hooks baited with a kind 
of sea-weed (*• Pendah,”) of which this fish ap¬ 
pears to be particularly fond. 

Genus 110LACANTHUS, Lacepede 1802. 
With a large backwards pointed spine at the 
angle of the preopercle, the margins of which 
are toothed. 

(3751) llolacanfhus annularis, (Bloch.) 

Syn. (Jliivtodon annularis, Bloch. Tab. 214. 

Cluctcdon annularis, Linne : Svst. 1262. 

Ilolaeanthe auneau, Lacepetfe IV, 526, 

533. 

Cluetodou annularis, Shaw, IV. 330, PI. 
47. 

Russell, LXXXVIII. Salmi Tchupa. 

IlolacaiiUius aunularis, Cuv. It. A 11. 

122 (i). 

llolacanthus annularis, Cuv. mid Val. 

Ground colour of the body and fins light 
brown with golden lustre, darker %n the head ; 
external half of soft dorsal and anal blackish ; 
scales of the body with a central blackish spot; 
at a little distance above the shoulder and opercle 
a ring of deep blue, internally find externally edg¬ 
ed with black ; on the body a number of simi¬ 
larly coloured oblique, slightly urched bands : the 
anterior, from the 7th dorsal spine, obliquely 
downwards, terminating a little below the ring ; 
the second from the lUth dorsal spine; the third 
from the 4th dorsal ray joins the termination of 
the two preceding bands; the succeeding radiate 
from about the fifth dorsal, each describing A larg¬ 
er arch, the fourth terminating opposite thepoint 
of the opercle ; the fifth in the axilla, thoskth, 
seventh and eighth, which latter passes Along the 
base of the anal, terminate betvyeeu the jepoEof 
the pectoral and ventral ; the ninth^j^ufses/v^ii- 
cally in front of the caudal fin, spanning the soft 
anal; the tenth aud eleventh.' .fellow ti^ course 
the ninth. From the orbit «u abort I 

| blue black edged band, wljdoh on the .opercle 
■ divides in three branches,/of"which ’thp lower 
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’passes obliquely down to meet the fourth of the 
body ; from the nostrils to the upper part of the 
preopercle another horizontal band. Dorsal and 
anal spines white, covered by the brownish mem¬ 
brane ; caudal, ventral anil pectoral rays, light 
yellowish brown, mOmbmne dark brown ; the 
large preopercular spine white, the shallow 
groove on tlw external surface filled with a brown 
membrane ; to the slightly convex upper margin 
is attached a black, loose membrane. Iris brown¬ 
ish golden, the orbital half speckled with black. 
D 13/22, C 17*, A 3/21, V 1/5, V. 18, Hr. 
VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang , Moluccas, Ma¬ 
lacca, Pondicherry, Vizagapntam. Total length : 
1 foot. In November 1843 a single individual 
was observed at Pinong. From the descriptions 
and figures published, it appears that the num¬ 
ber and distribution of the bands are liable to 
individual variations. In the one examined, 
the length of the entire fourth dorsal ray did 
not exceed that of the first ventral, whereas it 
commonly projects beyond the caudal fin. The 
figure of Russell is defective in not representing 
the loose membrane attached to the superior 
conC&ve margin of the large spine, nor the den¬ 
titions of the margins of the preopercle. 

Genus PLATA X, Cuvier 1817. Teeth setace¬ 
ous, external series trilobate ; body very com¬ 
pressed and high ; dorsal spines few, hid in the 
anterior margin of the fin ; anterior rays of 
dorsal, anal and ventral fins elongated, in some 
falciform. 

(3752) Plalax Vespertilio, (Bloch). 

Adijt.t. 

Chsetodon vespertilio, Bloch. PI. 190, 
Fi?. 2. 

Chtetodou vespertilio, Liiiue, Svsl. 1257. 

Cluetoihm vespertilio, Shaw, IV. 344. 

Platax vespertilio, Cuv. It, A. IS 17 II. 

-m, (»). 

Platax vespertilio, Kuppell : Atlas 143 
(Verzeiclmiss) Note 5, 

Platax vespertilio, Cuv. U. A. 1820, 
103, (»). 

Platax blochii, Cuv. and Val. VII. 22. 

Platax vespertilio japonicus- Tenmi. and 
Sclil. faun. Jap. Pisces, S3, Tab. 
XL III. 

Platax vespertilio, Richardson, Report 
1845, 245. 

Platax blochii, Blecker : Verb. Balav. 
Geti. XII. 5. 

Head iitid b6t|y pale bluish silvery brown, 
lighter oti the cheeks, opercles, throat, sides and 
abdomen ; thb scales minutely dotted and edged 
•with Wackish brown, and sometimes with a few 
scattered small diitk spots on the sides ; the ocu¬ 
lar, pectoral and caudal band indistinct; basal 
half of dorsal and anal fins like the body; upper 
half biacki&h; the rays whitish; caudal pale 
greyish *triihS|a2erit; posteribi margin Uackish ; 
Vtfetrals 'blwMth'* .pectoral rays brownish yel- 
Idw, with a Kr6ad 4 brownish band at the base. 
Iris brownish golden, vertically clivided by the 
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ocular band. 1> 5/36, 87.38 or 80, C. i 7J-, A 
3/25, 26, 27 or 28, V i/8, P 17 or 13, Br. VI, 
Inhabits Sea of Pinong, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore , Isle of France, Red Sea, Ceylon, Ray 
of Bengal, Chinn Sea, Japan,' New Guinea, 
Amboina, Java, Madura. Total length : 7 inch. 
The greatest height of tl»e body is . a little less 
than £ of the total length or equal the distance 
from the symphysis of the lower jaw to the ter- 
meuation of the dorstd and anal fins, [In the 
present and in the two succeeding species, it is 
calculated from the first dorsal to the first anal 
spine]. 

Young.—-Var. A. 

Syn. Sebti TIL 25, Fig. 15? 

Chfct.odon pinnatus, Linnc: Mus. A; F. PI. 
33, Fig. 6 ? 

Chictodon pinnatus Linue Syst. 1241 P 

Cluctodnn vespertilio, Bennett: Ceylon 
No. 5. 

Platax ehrenbergii, Cuv. and Val. VII. 
221 . 

Platax ehrenbergii, [S//n. vespertilio) Rfip- 
pell: N. W. Fisclie, 33. 

Platax ehrenbergii, Richardson, Report 
1S45, 245. 

Head, body, dorsal and ventral fins light rust- 
coloured, or reddish ochre, lighter on the sides 
and abdomen, minutely dotted with black on 
the forehead above the centre of each orbit a 
brown dot; from the occiput through the iris to 
the ventral spine a more or less distinct, often 
interrupted, blackish brown band ; traces of a 
second such from the anterior dorsal spine to 
the pectoral fin; in some a blackish spot at 
the base of the anterior dorsal fin and a corres¬ 
ponding smaller at the base of the anal; a black¬ 
ish spot at the termination of the base of the 
dorsal and anal tins ; eaudal pale reddish yellow 
with a vertical reddish brown band at the base ; 
pectorals pale yellow, in some with a brownish 
line along the base. Iris golden of the ground 
colour ot the body, vertically divided by the 
ocular band. Total length from l j- to 4“ inch. 

Young.—Vak. B. 

Syn. Vlaming No. 199, Cambing. 

Valeufyu No. 62. 

Renan) PI. 24 Fig. 129. 

Platax albipunctiitus, Ruppell: Atlas. 69, 
Tab. JS. Fig. 4. 

Platax guttulatus, Cuv. R. A. IT. 193 (*) 

Platax guttulatus, Cuv. and Val. VII. 
227 PL 186. 

Platax vespertilio. Ruppell: None Wir- 
belth. Fisc he- 33. 

Head and body pale silvery chocolate cofoured ; 
cheeks, operCle, throat and’ abdomen bluish 
White; on the forehead above ench crtbit aAnown 
dot; from the occiput through: tile irfe to the. 
ventrals, a continued or interrupteddflrk brown 
band, or light brqwn with dark edges • from the 
first dorsal spine lb the pectoral more or leas dis¬ 
tinct traces of a second hand; on different p$rt* 
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of the body some scattered pearlmoloural spots, 
with dark brown edges ami of irregular shape 5 
baseef dorsal and anal of the groundcolourof 
the'body ; rest of their membranes bluish white 
dotted with black; their margins blackish ; rays 
light greyish 5 base of the candid of the ground¬ 
colour of the body "with a vertical, forwards 
arched, dark brown band ; restof the fin pule 
yellow ; ventrats blackish ; the fifth ray anil its 
membrane whitish, minutely dotted with brown; 
pectorals yellowish white. Iris pale chocolate 
coloured, with a narrow golden ring, vertically 
intersected by the ocular band. Total length : 
If to Sf inch. In individuals of the given di¬ 
mensions, the greatest height equals the length of 
the body to the centre of the dark band on the 
caudal tin, or it is about -g- less than the total. 
The elougation of the anterior dorsal, anal and 
ventral rays is liable to individual variations, 
the maximum of the two fofmer fins not exceed- 
ing -J- of the greatest height of the body. The 
ventrals never exceed ■£ of the greatest height. 
On each side of the lower jaw appear three mi¬ 
nute distant pores. I 11 the early age the teeth 
of the two or three external series are trilobate, 
but they become blunter with age. At Timing 
young individuals with pearl-coloured spots, 
appear to be of rarer occurrence than the others. 
The intestiunl canal is nearly twice the length of 
the fish; of the five ciecopylorie appendages 
the three larger are of nearly equal length ; the 
other two are very minute ; the air-vessel is lan¬ 
ceolate, very thin, pearl coloured. In individu¬ 
als of all ages the stomach contained remains 
of fishes and Crustacea. Dr. Ruppcll adds Platax 
gaymardi, Cuv. and Val. (VII. 216) to the syno- 
uymes of the present species. 

(3753) Platax teira, (Forskal). 

Syn. Chaitodou pinnatus.Ghiiiens. Lagerstr No. 

25 ? 

Chfftodon teira, Forskal, 60 No. 82, Tab. 
XXII. 

Cliff,todon teira, Bloch, Tab. 199 Fig. 1. 

Chfftodon teira, Li line Syst. 1265. 

Chfftodon teira, Shaw, IV. 315, PI. 48. 

Platax teira, Cuv. R. A. II. 193 (•) 

Platax teira, Ituppell: Atl. 68 . 

Platax teira, Cnv. and Val. 226. 

Platax teira, Rupps)!; Neue Wirbelth. 

Fische 33, 37. 

r 

Young. Ground colour of ine body, dorsal, 
anal and ventral fins pale silvery whitish, the 
scales edged with blackish brown or deep pur¬ 
ple ; opercles, throat ami abdomen bluish white, 
minutely’dotted with black ; from the occiput, 
through theim over the ventral toft fin a black¬ 
ish-band ; a second from the anterior margin of 
the dorsal fin* spreading over the dorsal spines, 
continuing rorticaHyaver the posterior part- of 
tbe op«fde t» Abe abdomen ; a third over the 
potterior pert of the <lo«.*sal, the body ami the 
anal fin and over-the base of tteecafidai; tiic rest 

7i 


of the candaland the pectorals whitish* Iris 
pale golden, vertically divided by >the ocular 
baud. Older. The vertical bauds very indistinct; 
dorsal, ana! amt vent ml tins bluish hfoick or 
browu ; caudal greyish brown/ the margin black¬ 
ish. Iris blackish or ‘ brownish ' Wfth a ' narrow 
golden ring round the pupil. D 5 / 8 t Or 32, C 
17J, A 3/23, 2 + or 25, V 1/5, F It, Br. VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinaitg, Malitfau Peninsula, 
Singapore, lied Sea, Malabar, Ray of Bengal. 
Total length : 8 inch. The greatest height equals 
the length of the body, the caudal fid not includ¬ 
ed ; the latter, as also the head, being ^ of the 
total length. The elongation of the anterior rays 
of the dorsal, anal and ventral tins is compara¬ 
tively greater in young than in older individuals ; 
in all, however, it is liable to considerable indi¬ 
vidual variations. The dorsal and anal arc ei¬ 
ther equal or differing : in the young their great¬ 
est. elongation exceeds by -J- the greatest height 
of the body. The ventrals often differ among 
themselves : in the young their greatest length 
does not exceed the greatest height of" the body, 
in older ones it slightly exceeds one half of that 
distance. On each side of the lower jaw appears 
three small distant pores. At Pinnng smaller 
individuals occur at all seasons ; larger ones are 
less frequent. 

(375+) Plalax arthriticus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Ecan hniina. Bell : Philosoph. Transmit. 

i 7 93. 

Clia toilon arthriticus, Cuv. and Val. VII. 

229. 

Head, back, sides, dorsal, caudal and anal fins 
dull chocolate brown or lead coloured, in some 
largely marbled with dark brown ; abdomen pale 
whitish ; ventrals brownish yellow; pectoral whit¬ 
ish. Iris of the ground colour of fie body, with 
a narrow golden ring. I) (5)/31, C 17?, A(3)/23, 
V 1/5, P 17, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Singapore, Java, Sumatra. Total length: 1 foot 
7 inch. The dorsal and anal spine9 aire so com¬ 
pletely hidden, that they are imperceptible to the 
touch, but on close inspection their points may 
be perceived through the integuments. The 
greatest height equals the distance from the xnux- 
zle to the termination of the dorsal and ventral 
fins. The diameter of the eye is i of the length 
of the head, which is about i of the total. The 
large arched occipital crest, and the noduhiuh en¬ 
largement of some of the bones render this spe¬ 
cies easily distinguishable. On each sideofthe 
symphysis of the upper jaw appears a^ifiilcuBfrs 
pore, and five somewhat larger on «neh i wife <M 
the lower jaw. At Timing this apecie&jaaibt 
numerous, although from October tiR January 
eight or ten are sometimes coptO«edab. ttabe 
iit the fishing stakes. The fi&vour iscontdetatd 
excellent. The large air-vessel is too thin, and 
yields too little isinglass to*become df value. 

!5 
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■i(d75o) . ■ PlutllX VCtllaluS, Cu^< IU(i Vftl* 1 -v 
Syn. Plata x occllatrts, Cuv. ami Vi!. VII. 229. 

Ground colour of body and tins pale ochreous 
silvery ; with one frontal and live lateral ferrugi¬ 
nous bands, edged with black : annrtpw frontal 
band along the profile of the bead to the point 
of the muzzle ; the first lateral from the occiput, 
describing a forwards directed arch, through the 
iris, over the cheek to a little in ft out of the ven¬ 
tral* ; the second, less arched, from in front of 
the dorsal, bordering on the opercle, enclosing 
the base of the pectoral to midway between the 
centrals and anus; the third following obliquely 
the two or three posterior dorsal spines, proceeds 
a little backwards down the side, to the an¬ 
terior margin of the anal; the fourth, the broad¬ 
est, from between the spine and solt part of the 
dorsal, describing a slightly backwards directed 
arch down the side and over the anterior third 
of the anal; at tlx; base of the dorsal within t his 
band a large rounded or oval black spot: the fifth 
band follows the margin of the soft dorsal; in front 
of the caudal, within the black edges of this 
band, a vertical oval black spot with a broad 
white margin ; the rest of the band following the 
margin of the soft anal, successively joins the 
fourth aud third preceding bands; tin: dorsal 
spines and the angle they form with the rays of 
a brilliant orange, which spreads over the origin 
of the fourth and fifth bands. Anterior half of 
caudal ferruginous, posterior whitish, bluish or 
blackish towards the margin ; pectorals yellowish 
white; ventrals milky white, the marginal half 
of the soft part black. Iris pale golden, vertical¬ 
ly divided by the anterior lateral band. C 6 or 
7/29 or 30, C 17* A 3/i9 or 20, V 1/5, P 15, 
JBr. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinany, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, Singapore. Total length : 3-J inch. The length 
of the head ft a little less than \ of the total, its 
greatest vertical diameter slightly exceeding the 
length. The eye is situated a little, above the 
centre of the vertical diameter of the head, close 
to the profile; the diameter is a little less than J 
of the length of the head, equal the distance 
across the forehead. The form of the body is 
broad oval, the back and abdomen forming uni¬ 
form arches, interrupted by the somewhat hori¬ 
zontally protracted muzzle. The greatest height 
pf the body* from the root of the fourth dorsal 
ray to thi first anal spine, exceeds by * half the 
tot&l leagtb. The mouth is very small, slightly 
protractile. ihe lower jaw longer than the upper; 
the teeth setaoeous, all uniformly pointed, none 
trilobate. The interior dorsal spines are very 
short, the rest gradually increase, the last equal¬ 
ling the length of the head. The two or three 
anterior rays, the longest; slightly exceed * of 
the greatest height of the body ; the extent of 
the base of the dorsal fin equals the length of the 
body, the head aud caudal not included. The 
posterior margin of the caudal is slightly arched ; 


the length of this andtjie pectoral.iius is about * 
of the total. The third mud spine equals the 
fifth dorsal; the two auterior, rays, the longest, 
measure * of the longest dorsal rays ; the extent 
of the base of the anal is less than of that of 
the dorsal. The ventral spine equals the fifth 
dorsal spine; the first ray is elongated, about the 
length of the head. The scales are rather large, 
orbicular, finely ciliated ; the lateral line conti¬ 
nues straight to a short distance from the. head, 
where it rises to a moderate arch, gradually ap¬ 
proaching the back till suddenly terminating 
beneath the last dorsal rays. The proportions and 
the colours are the snipe in all ages. The uni¬ 
formly setaceous teeth, the comparatively less 
height of the body and elongation of the dorsal 
and anal fins are characters which remove this 
species from the rest, and approach it to the Ge¬ 
nus (HueUnion. As above observed, the peculiar 
distribution of colours bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to that of Ghehnon tost rut ns. (Linne). 
During the month of May 1840 numerous indi¬ 
viduals were daily observed in the fishinarket at 
Singapore. At Pinang single individuals occur 
during all seasons. The fish is eaten both fresh 
and dried by the natives, although reputed in¬ 
different aud bony. 

<ienus MONODACTILUS. Ijacepede. 1800. 
Body compressed ; dorsal and anal scaly, more 
or less falciform, with their spines hid to the 
point in the anterior margin ; teeth close, velvety, 
ventral spines minute, the latter so as easily to 
escape observation. 

(3750) Monotlaetylus rhombeus (Forskal.) 

Syn. Scomber rhombeus, Forskal Fauna Arab. 

58, No. 78. 

Cent rogaster rhombeus, Linne: Syst. 

1338. 

Cenlropodus rhnmboidalis, Lucepede III 

303. 304, 305. 

Itussdl, LIX. Kauki Sandawa. 

Pse.ttus rhombeus, Cuv. R, A. II. 193 

Pscttus rhombeus, Cuv. and Val- VII. 

245. 

Monodactylus rhombeus, Swainson II. 

212 . 

Adult. Profile of the head and back black: 
the rest above the lateral line golden green: 
sides of the head, opercles, and the body beneath 
the lateral line pale silvery; from the anus to 
the anal fin a black line; from the occiput to 
the centre of the upper margin of the : orbit an 
oblique black band, continued through the pale 
golden iris, and in some over the Cheek; a, second 
similar band from the first dorsal spine to the 
point of the opercle; anterior naafgra of dorsal 
and angle formed by the anterior six oc eight 
rays black; rite branched part of the snaoeeding 
rays gamboge, minutely dotted with black tthe 
rest of the fin golden peen; caudal gamboge, 
margin blade or blackish; anterior margin of anal 
and the angle formed by the anterior four rays 
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Mulsh Mack ; the bmUelieil put of the succeed¬ 
ing rsivS ftiaclnsft, minutely dot¬ 

ted with black the rest 1 of t,lie fin greenish 
or bluish silwety ; anal spines aud rays white, 
the Utter minutely dotted with Muck ; pectorals 
yellowish white. * Young. Like the adult, but 
the he a d , toot,' dorsal and anal fins, minutely 
dotted with black, in some so closely, as to im¬ 
part a general blackish colour. !> 8/28, 29 or 
dO.C 17|, A 3/29 or 30, V 1/3, 4 or 5, P 17 
or 18, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malay¬ 
an Peninsula, Singapore , Isle of France, lied 
Sea, Coromandel. Total length : 5* inch. The 
length of the head is contained 3*- times in 
the total; its greatest vertical diameter is * of 
the total length. The diameter of the eve is 
contained 2\ times in the length of the head, 
lmt equals the distance across the forehead. 
The height of the body, between the origin of 
the dorsal and anal fins, is contained about 
time in the total length : it equals the distance 
from the centre of the anterior part of tin; orbit 
to the termination of the dorsal and anal tins. 
Vertically measured, the dorsal equals the length 
of the head ; the anal is somewhat more ; it 
nearly equals the greatest vertical diameter of 
the head or about \ of the total length. The 
ventral spines are very short, but strong, each 
being of the length of the head ; at. the base 
I rath are almost iu contact, but their points di¬ 
verge. The ventral rays of each fin arc contain¬ 
ed in a small grove in the body ; they arc very 
minute and their number not only varies from 5 
to 3 in different individuals, but also on either 
side in^thc same individual. The proposed genus 
Psetim, Cuv. and Val. 1831, is characterised as 
having no palatal teeth, which, as far as the pre¬ 
sent species is concerned, is a mistake. Korsleal’s 
diagnosis of Scomber rhombeus ■. “denies nnmerou 
subtile a. Lingua obtusa, prnpe apiceui superne 

callo ovali, piano, albido srabro which is per¬ 
fectly correct. All the teeth are velvety, “ en 
velours ras et serre those of both jaws appear 
like narrow bands ; of the vomer like a small 
rhombic elevation ; of the plate on each side 
like a lancet-shaped line, broader in front; of 
each of the pterygoid bones like a triangular 
band, broader than the rest, aud with the apex 
in front. On the oval tongue the teeth occupy 
the middle, leaving the margin naked. Single 
individuals ooour daring all seasons at Pinang, 
where they are eaten by the natives. 

Genas PIMKLEPTERUS, Ucepede 1802, 
Body oval, compressed ; dorsal single, its rays, 
as well as those of the caudal and anal, covered 
with scales ; the single external series of maxil¬ 
lary teeth trenchant, fixed by means of a hori¬ 
zontalposterior process resembling a talon. 

(3757) Pimelepterus oblongior, Cuv. and Val. 

Svn. Pimelfipterus. oMopgior, Cuy. and Val. 


AND SOOTIERX ASIA. 

Adult ? Head above amid back blackish brown; 
the scales silvery browniih grey* edged with 
brown : those above the lateral line with darker 
brown than those below ; each series of scales 
longitudinally separated from the succeeding by 
a lighter or darker ferruginous stripe, imparting 
to the body a striped appearance ; from beneath 
the eye, over the cheek and opercle a ferruginous 
stripe ; a second continued or interrupted, from 
behind the orbit to the point of the operate ; on 
the occiput some irregular ferruginous spot./Dor¬ 
sal and anal spines and membrane pale greyish 
brown, or neutral tint, minutely dotted with 
brown ; soft portion of dorsal, anal and the cau¬ 
dal of the ground colour ; their marginal part 
blackish ; ventrnls pale bluish grey, minutely 
dotted with brown, marginal half blackish ; pec¬ 
toral rays butt', membrane transparent ; the scales 
of the base and t hose between the rays like 
those of the body. Iris silvery near the pupil, 
the rest bluish black or brown. Young. Ground 
colour of the body paler and with a bluish tint ; 
lateral stripes paler and fewer- 1) 11/12, 14 or 
15, C 17?,. A 3/12, 13 or 14, V 1/5. P 18 or 
19, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula. Total length : 71 inch. The length 
of the head is contained less than four times in 
the total : its height at the occiput equals the 
length. The eye is situated above the centre of 
the head, nearer the muzzle than the gill-opening: 
its horizontal diameter is about J of the length 
ol the head. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body slightly exceeds J of the total length. The 
number of external maxillary teeth appears to in¬ 
crease with age : the largest individual examin¬ 
ed had 30 in each jaw. Their size decreases from 
the centre towards the angles of the mouth; 
the posterior, horizontal process is slightly 
longer than the anterior trenchant^ one. Behind 
the external series is a narrow crescent-shaped 
naked space, from the posterior concave margin 
of whicli rises a single series of minute, distant, 
backwards arched teeth. On the vomer appears 
a transversely oval elevation with velvety teeth ; 
on each palatal bone a narrow line, nnd on each 
pterygoid a broad lanceolate elevation with simi¬ 
lar teeth, '['lie tongue is small, but broad, 
rounded in front; on each side of the base ap¬ 
pears a small oval spot of velvety teeth. The 
largest individual presented nine longitudinal 
series of scales above the lateral line, eighteen 
below, the longest of which contained 82 scales 
The anal spines gradually increase in ledgtfe; 
the posterior, the longest, is less than { of the 
length of the succeeding ray. From the ’’figure 
of Pimelepterus boscii, Lacepede (Cuv. and Val. 
FI. 187), it would appear, that in thatspeeics 
the second and third anal spines ai$. fef equal 
length. At Pinang single mdiyitluals of the 
present species occur, but, rat$|, firing all sea¬ 
sons. The flavour is said W.fee vefy ' good. 

Genus PtfAl PitEftlS, Cuvier 1829. Anal 
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fin ltmg, study ; dorsal short, iterated; head 
oittuse ;eye large; opercle with a small spine; 
velvety teeth in the jaws, on the vomerand 
palatal bones. 

(3758) Fempkerismolncca, Ctfv. 

• S vn. Pcmptirn's moliicoa, Cut. B. A. II. 19 5 (V). 

FempherU inolm-cs, Cuv. aixl Vnl.VII 30(5. 

'• lV»ii|»bfHs-molmjai, Termh. Sdil. Famm Japan. 
l*i#fc 85, R XUV. Fig. 8. 

. l’enipheris nioluces, ttithnrd*an, Report 1845, 
244. 

Toting. Head above and back pule metallic 
cooper-coloured, lighter on the upper half of the 
sides; clmeks, ojtercles and abdomen silvery 
with goideu and steel-blue reflections ; all parts 
minutely dotted with brown, on the opercles and 
cheeks so closely as to acquire the appearance of 
a brown band following the posterior and the in¬ 
ferior margin of the orbit,; lateral line pale 
orange ; fins pale reddish yellow ; the sealv por- 
tioo of the dorsal, caudal and anal coloured and 
dotted like the body ; the upper half of the dor¬ 
sal spines and membrane so closely dotted with 
reddish brown, as to acquire a general brownish 
appearance. Iris pale golden round the pupil, 
tl»e rest minutely and closely dotted with black. 
I) 6/9, C 17-£, A 3/42, V 1/5, 1» 19, Hr. VI1. 
Inhabits Sea of Tinting, Moluccas, Batavia, 
Japan. Total length : 3* inch. The length of 
the head is contained 4-? r times in the total : its 
greatest, vertical diameter equals the length. The 
profile between the eyes is not convex, but some¬ 
what concave, owing to a slight projection of 
the upper margin of the orbit, thus intersecting 
the profile. The diameter of the eye is a little 
less than of the length of the head ; the orbit 
occupies the upper half, nearer the muzzle than 
the gill-opening. The greatest vertical diameter 
of the body, at the origin of the dorsal fin, is 
about -§• of the total length. The stomach is 
thick, leathery, with four larger and two smaller 
appendicula coeeopylorica. The intestinal canal 
is of the length of the fish. The gall bladder 

is long, linear. The air-vessel large, thick ; the 
anterior third is rounded joined by a constriction 
to the posterior oval portion. A single young 
individual was observed at l'inang in May 1845. 

Genus TOXOTES, Cuvier 1817. Body short 
and compressed; dorsal fin placed on the pos¬ 
terior half of the back, with very strong spines; 
soft part of dorsal and anal scaly; muzzle de¬ 
pressed, short; lower jaw projecting beyond the 
upper ; velvety teeth in the jaws, vomer, palatals, 
pterygyoids and bn the tongue; lower margin of 
infraorbital and preopercle finely toothed ; bran- 
chiostegous rays 7. 

(3759) Toxotes jaculetf&r, (Pallas). 

Svn. SciaiBn jaeutatrix, Palbrt : Spied. Faso. 8, 41. 
Sc'ucna inculotrix, : Phil- Transact. 

IA’I. 1766. p. 18?; '■ 

Suaru« Jchlosseri, Lino*: Sy*t. 1282. 

Scisena jseulatrix, Bomnftterie; Eucycl. Me¬ 
thod. 1*1. d'lchtliyol. 191. 


Fcinn scblosscri, Iflcepede J V. 5» 17. 

Labre sagitUire, I.aeepetlt* Iff, 425, 463. 
Scarm soMosaeri, SI«w, l V. 898. 

Istbrus juculator, ibid. 485, PL 08. 

Toxotes juculator, C«». It A. 11. 196. 

Coins chatareua, Buchan. Hamilton, LOU 370 
PI. 14, Fijc. 34, 

Toxotes juculator, Cor. and VaW VII. 314, PI. 

129. { 

Toxotes juculator, Swaiftsou, XI. 214. 

(3760) Var. Toxotes malaceensis, Cuv.and Yal. 

Sra. Cuv. and Val. VII. 320. 

Ikan sumpit or Sa sumpit of the Malays. 

Head above silvery olive green, brown or black¬ 
ish, all the rest silvery buff or greyish ; all the 
scales with minute brown dots, either spread or 
collected round the centre, so as to produce faint 
brownish longitudinal lines ; along the side five 
large rounded spots : the first on the occiput in 
front of the opercle ; the second behind the oper- 
cle, intersected bv the lateral line ; the third be¬ 
tween the spiny and soft dorsal; the fourth close 
to the termination of the soft dorsal; the fifth at 
the upper half of the root of the caudal; above 
this series another of smaller black spots, viz. 
one between the first and second lower spots ; 
another between the second and third; a third at 
the centre of Hie base of the soft dorsal; in some 
the upper series of spots is confluent along the 
I hack : some have a small black spot mi the sym¬ 
physis of the lower jaw. Dorsal spines and mem¬ 
brane either brownish black or greyish, minutely 
dotted with black; the soft dorsal silvery olive, 
with a large oblique black spot joining the third 
of the upper dorsal series; auother spreading 
over the upper half of the posterior seventh or 
eight ray ; margin of the soft portion black; 
caudal bright gamboge with a more or less dis¬ 
tinct black, backwards arched band behind the 
root; upper half of anal silvery olive or greyish 
green, lower half black ; pectorals and veutrals 
white, the latter with a large black spot, in some 
occupying nearly the whole space between the 
first and fourth ray. Iris bright gamboge or 
orange, blackish towards the orbit. D o/l2 or 
13, C 17-J, A 3/15, 16 or 17, Y 1/5 V 13 or H 
Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinajig, Malagan 
Peninsula, Singapore, New Guinea,, Isle of 
Burn, Java, Malabar, mouths of the Ganges. 
Total length : 7 inch. This, appears to be the 
variety, described,by M.M. Cuvier and Valenci¬ 
ennes from a drawing in the, scries,, fprtpipriy in 
the late Colonel Farquhar’s possession, Tire 
food of several examined, consisted <?f remains of 
Crustacea. In the Straits of MnTkcda this fish 
occurs, but not numerously, at all "sefiadns. It is 
eaten by the Malays, who record Ks tihbits in the 
denomination: iketn signifyittgafi'sh, sumption s. 
blow-pipe. '?<-■' '■ Ii " 

Fam. T^ENIOIHjE: 

Genus CEPOUA, Idnne 1766; Body elon¬ 
gated, compressed like a sword-blade; dorsal 
and anal fins very long ; caudal pointed ; ventrals 
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attached under the pectorals; muzzle obtuse; 
jaws opening nearly vertically, with pointed 
teeth; the ventrak are the only tins preceded by 
a bony spine. 

(3761) Cepola abreviata, Cuv. and Val. 

•' SYW. Cupola abreviata, Cuv. and Val. X. 403. 

Cepola variegata, Swaiuson II. Appen¬ 
dix, 402. 

Head above carmine; cheeks and opercle paler; 
jaws, preopercle and throat silvery whitish ; back 
deep flesh-coloured, paler, with silvery reflections 
on the sides and abdomen, pule bluish under the 
pectorals ; lateral line silvery; along the middle 
of the sides a longitudinal series of about 14 
round, distant, orange, or cornelian-red spots, 
gradually decreasing iu size towards the caudal; 
dorsal and anal rose-coloured, deepening to crim¬ 
son on the marginal halt; and hedged through¬ 
out, dorsal at the posterior part, with dark pur¬ 
ple ; membranes sparingly dotted with brown ; 
caudal ravs black; membrane cornelian-red; 
pectorals transparent, vcntrals white. Iris silve¬ 
ry rose-coloured, orbital margin black. ]) 72 or 
74, C IS, A 74, V 1/5, V 19, Br. VI. Inhabits 
8m of Pinang , Moluccas, Anjer (Java,) China. 
Total* length : 7 £ iuch. The length of the head 
is 4 of the total; the depth at the occiput •$ of 
the length. The distance from the muzzle to 
the eye is * of that from the muzzle to the point, 
of the opercle. The diameter of the eye is j of 
the length of the head. In each jaw appears a 
single series of small pointed rccurvous teeth, of 
which those near the symphysis are a little longer 
than the rest. There are about 2 4 on each side 
of the upper, 12 on each side of the lower jaw. 
On the lower margin of the preopercle appear 
five rather strong spines : two pointing obliquely 
backwards and downwards at the angle, and 
three, pointing forwards, along the margin. The 
cheeks and opercles are covered with scales, 
the rest of the head is naked. The vertical 
diameter at the pectorals nearly equals the 
length of the head ; the diameter in front of the 
caudal is scarcely -J- of the former. They body 
is covered with small rounded scales, considera¬ 
bly larger, however, than in Cepola rube&cens, 
Linne. The lateral line, like a thin cord, con¬ 
sists of keeled scales. It proceeds from the 
upper part of the gill-opening obliquely upwards 
to the fourth dorsal ray, from whence it accom¬ 
panies the base of the dorsal fin to the termina¬ 
tion, which latter is joined to the caudal. The 
length of the longest dorsal ray is -4 of the verti¬ 
cal diameter of the body. The anal commences 
opposite the eighth dorsal ray; the longest rays 
slightly exceed those of the dorsal. The pectorals 
are rounded, their length is y* of the total. The 
vcntrals are situated a little in front of the pec¬ 
torals, and are a little shorter; the first ray ter-' 
minutes in a filament reaching the anus, or origin I 
of the anal fin / the, fifth ray has three fourths of 
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its length nttached to the abdomen by a mem¬ 
brane. The caudal is pointed ; its length is llx 
m the total. The stomach is small, but thicken- 
ed. There are eight crecopyloric appendages. 
I he intestinal caudal is £ of the length of the 
• S r , ,^ ,e u ’ r *vcssel is rather large, silvery. Two 
individuals occurred at Pinang in Kerch and April 
1845. The smaller, 4 inches in length, resem- 
blm the one just described, in colours and in the 
distribution of the spots ; but it differed in the 
following dimensions. The length, of the head 
was 6} in the total, of which the caudal and the 
pectorals measured Both head and these fins, 
therefore, were proportionally considerably longer 
m the smaller than in the larger individual. The 
specimen m the Zoological Society’s Museum. 
London, described by Mr. Swainson, measnres 
one loot m length. 

Fain. GOBIOID/E. 

Genus GOBIUS, Ume, 1748. Head de¬ 
pressed with pores between the eyes ; dorsal fins 
t wo, distinct, rays of both flexible ; ventral fins 
united at the edges, forming a circle ; vent with 
a tubercle; body covered with se&es, the free 
edges of which ciliated; teeth small, numerous ; 
branchiostcgous rays five. ” 

(37d2) Gobiut degam, Kuhl. ahd Van. Hasselt, 
Var. Buft with a tinge of olive, minutely dotted 
with brown; the upper half of the sides with 3 
or 4 indistinct lines, each formed by a series of 
very short brown streaks, beneath which a series 
of indistinct brown spots; a blackish spot at the 
posterior margin of the orbit; a second at the 
upper part of the root of the pectoral fin, and a 
third at the lower part of the root, spreading on 
the gill-membrane. Near the lower part of°the 
root of the pectoral is a faint trace of a fourth 
brown spot. The membranes of the fins are of 
a very pale bluish green, minutely dotted with 
brown ; those ol the dorsals, particularly the 
second, with 3 or 4 indistinct scries of blackish 
spots, and few similar on the caudal membrane 
The rays of the anterior dorsal have 2 or 3 series 
of brown spots. Iris pale greenish sijvenr, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with brown. D 6— 1/9 c 16* 

A 1/8, V 1/5, P 18, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang. Total length : 3J inch. A single indi¬ 
vidual observed differs from Gobiut elegant, Cuv. 
and Val. XII. 58. found in Vanikolo, New 
Guinea, Java, and Bombay, in having ope soft 
ray less in the 2nd dorsal and anal-fins ; aud 
slightly in colours, which differences howevej 
appear not sufficient to constitute a distinct 
species. 

(3763) Gobiut kokiut, Cuv. and Val. 

Syk. Russell LI. Kobo. 

Gobius kokius, Cuv. and Val. XTI 
«*"**«■ out. Atlas; PI. 

J4jjrig»or , 

ftf"* ,erdoB ’ Madras Journ. 
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Gohius kokius, Bleeker: Verb. Batav. 

Gen. XXIL 24,5. 

Mend above mid bank greenish brown, sides 
pule reddish veilovr 5 abdomen white ; the back 
with 5 large, distant, brownish spots ; 5 similar 
on the sides, the latter disposed beneath the in¬ 
tervals of the former. The ray s’ and membranes 
of the dorsal and caudal tins with brown spots 
distributed iii transversal series, which, however, 
are frequently very indistinct, and in some scarce¬ 
ly perceptible. One or two brown spots ap¬ 
pear in some at the root of the pectoral fins, the 
membrane of which and of the ventral and anal 
fins is whitish. The lower half of the anal and 
candid membrane is blackish in some individuals. 
Iris golden, in some dotted with black. 1 > 0 
—I/'.*, C IGA or 1«>», A I/S, V 1/5, V 2<» or 
21, Hr. V. Inhabits Fresh-ira/er (tin/ sea of 
Pinang , Isle of France, Malabar, Coromandel. 
Orissa, Java, Madura. Total length : 8 J inch. 
This species is closely allied to Gobi ns gia/'is, 
Buch. Main, from which M. Valenciennes ob¬ 
serves, it chiefly differs in the com para lively 
smaller eve, the diameter of which isor ! of 
the length of the head, while in Cl. gixris it oc¬ 
cupies the second fourth of the length of the 
head. 

(3701) OohiuH nttblUtiK, Cantor. Bale greyish 
brown, lighter on the sides, abdomen bull’: back 
and sides with six indistinct parallel longitudinal 
streaks, produced by a short brownish line divid¬ 
ing each scale : fin-membranes minutely dotted 
with brown ; anterior dorsal wit h a central trans¬ 
versal whitish waved band, and .1 similar tit the 
base ; second dorsal and caudal with 4 or 5 trans¬ 
versal series of oval whitish spots : and with a 
subterminal reddish white band ; the posterior 
pointed part of this tin, as well as the outer half 
of the ventrals and pectorals, blackish. Iris pale 
golden. 0 G—l/9, C 15», A 1/8, V 1/5, P It), 
Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 0 
inch. The head is elongated, \ of the total length, 
depressed ; the breadth of the nape a little less 
than the depth, which equals of the length of 
the head ; the profile gently sloping : the cheeks 
and opercles tumid ; the eyes are nearly vertical, 
occupying the second fourth of the head, and 
placed excessively close together; the muzzle 
pointed; the lower jaw slightly longer than the 
upper ; the mouth very large, oblique, the angle 
situated beneath the posterior margin of the or¬ 
bit. The teeth of both jaws are crowded, card¬ 
like, of unequal length, the external series shorter 
than the rest, distant, bent inwards. On each 
side of the symphysis of the upper jaw, on the 
internal series, is a pair of teeth iu length exceed¬ 
ing all the rest. The anterior teeth of the inner 
series of the lower jaw are somewhat longer than 
the rest; the tongue is smooth flattened, cres- 
ceut-shaped. The body is elongated, its greatest 
depth being about G-J- times in the total length. 
The scales are rather large, finely ciliated, with 


strife converging towards the centre of itie pos¬ 
terior margin. The longitudinal series, from tlie 
root of the pectoral'to the eaudnl. contains about 
38 scales. The height of the first dorsal is l of 
the total length ; the fifth ray is slightly longer 
than the rest, and terminates in a short filament ; 
the membrane is carried very close td the origin 
of the second dorsal, the height of which is } of 
the total length. In extent and height the anal 
is ft little less than the former : the posterior ex¬ 
tremity of both is pointed, 'flic caudal, ventral 
and pectoral fins are a little pointed, of nearly 
equal length, * of the total. The species is not 
numerous : it appears to be closely allied to Go- 
//ins biorel/a/ns , Cuv. and Yal. (XII. 73), but it 
differs iu its dentition and the filamentous fifth 
ray of the anterior dorsal. 

(3755) Gof/itts apogouins, Cantor.Back brown¬ 
ish, sides and abdomen buff, opercles minutely 
dotted with black. Back and sides with 5 or G 
parallel, sometimes interrupted, series of black 
spots ; fin-membranes bull’; on the anterior dor¬ 
sal two elongated black spots, of which the pos¬ 
terior between the 4th and 5th ray ; the second 
dorsal and anal fin with 2 or 3 transversal series 
of black stops, and with their free margins black ; 
eaudnl edged with black with a number of some¬ 
what. irregular transversal series of black spots ; 
ventrals with the extremities of the two central 
ravs (the fifth) black. Iris pale golden, spotted 
wi'th black. 1 > U —1/8. C 15J, A 1/8, V 1/5, V 
18, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total length 
2£ inch The general outline, the short robust 
make, and the large scales impart to this species 
a certain resemblance to the Genus Apogou. The 
head is about * of the total length, depressed, 
sloping ; the muzzle broad, rounded; the eyes 
arc lateral, near the upper profile, occupying the 
second fourth of the head ; their distance across 
the head, and that from the lower margin of t he 
orbit to the angle of the mouth, equals the dia¬ 
meter of the eye, or oue fourth of the lengt It of 
the head. The jaws are nearly semi-circular, the 
lower slightly projects beyond the upper; the 
mouth is obliquely cleft, the angle situated un¬ 
der the middle of the orbit. The teeth of both 
jaws are velvety, the external series of the upper 
consists of a few distant, teeth, slightly larger 
than the rest; iu the lower jaw there is 
a similar internal series, of which the two 
nearest the symphysis have the appearance of 
small canines. The tongue is thin, narrow, cres- 
cent-shuped, and smooth. The profile of the 
forehead rises obliquely towards the first ray of 
the anterior dorsal, where the vertical diaigeter 
equals about of the total length ; from tlieuce 
the arched profile of the baek aud abdomen gra¬ 
dually converge towards the last ray of the se¬ 
cond dorsal and anal fins, the vertical diameter 
between which equals -J- of the total length, 
and such it continues to the root i>t the caudal. 
The height of the first fay of the anterior dorsal 
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fin equals one half of the greatest.vertical diameter; i (3767) Gfobim criniger, Cut. and Val. 
the second ami third rays gradually increase ; the 8 vn. Gobius criniger, Cur. and Val., XII. 82. 
fourth terminating in a filament, slightly ex- Pale ochreous with foint silvery lustre ; ahdo- 
eedes the greatest vertical diameter of the men whitish; head and upper jaw black ; three 
hoily ; but the sixth ray . scarcely equals half the round black spots ou the checks ; a fourth larger 
height of the first. The second dorsal and the at the posterior angle of the orbit; a similar on 
anal fin a«i nearly opposite, on a backwards slop- the operele; on the sides three large rounded 
ing level, their extent being somewhat less than black spots : the anterior belaud the pectoral fin, 
J- id - the total length. Their sixth, divided, rays, spreading ou the back ; the second below the 
are the longest and equal about one-sixth of the posterior part of the second dorsal, and the third 
total length. Their first and last rays are about at the root of the tail. .Between these spots se- 
(- of the total length. The distance between the vend smaller, irregular black marks. The fin- 
anterior and second dorsal is about of that be- membranes whitish, that of the veutrals miuute- 
tu ecu the latter and the caudal tin. The latter ly dotted with black. That of the two dorsals and 
is rounded, about \ °f the total length. The the caudal with rather large bluek spots ; the free 
pectoral fins are rounded, nearly as long as the margin of the caudal and anal black. Iris pale 
caudal, and with the rays slightly filamentous, golden, blackish. D fi — 1/9. 0 J 3 J, A 1 / 9 , V 
The veutrals are a little pointed, and scarcely ex- I •'>, 1‘ I 7, Hr. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
ceed one half the length of the. pectorals. The New'Guinea, Malabar. Total length 2 g- inch, 
scales are generally very large, particularly on The occiput ami the opcrcles are without scales ; 
the crown of the head, ami the opereles finely the rest of the body with large ciliated, faintly 
ciliated, ami striated : their breadth double their striated scales, of which the longitudinal 
length. The longitudinal series, from the root series from the root of the pectoral to the nn- 
of the pectoral to the caudal, contains about a tcrior part of the caudal contains about 34. The 
-cades ; the sides behind tin* second dorsal and length ol the head is about j of the total. The 
the anal tins are covered by 5 \eriiea! series. A i second ray of the anterior dorsal is the longest, 
few - individuals were occasionally observed among j terminating in a filament ; its length is double 
the fishes taken in the stakes olf the eo.ul of I ’in | that, of the greatest vertical diameter, or u little 
ring. This species is closely allied to another j less than j of t lie total length. The teeth are 
from the estuaries near Calcutta: (h>hin.\ xinln-\ minute, velvety, of nearly equal length. This 
hhihHii, Burlum. Ham. {(raagr/ir j species appears not to he numerous at I’inatig. 

52,;><)<)) among whose duplicate series of draw- j CilOS) G-u/iins Cganodacia , Cantor. Greeuish- 
ings there is a representation. In the number grey, paler ou the abdomen ; the scales with a 
of rays and the large size of the scales hot li agree, central azure spot, forming on the body from 5 to 
and the black markings of the fins and the body i * longitudinal scries ; the operele and root of the 
are also nearly tin- saint'. Hut (!. stnlmiinntio is pectorals with a few similar spots ; anterior dor- 
of a strikingly more elongated shape, the third sal minutely doited and clouded with brown; 
ray of the anterior dorsal fin is the longest, and second dorsal black, pale at the base, upper 
the fourth is shorter not terminating in a lila- margin orange, betweeu the rays 4 to 5 white 
meat, Gol/inx Jiloeux. Cuv. ami Val, (X II. 7 S J oval spots, forming transversal series ; caudal 
appears also to ire allied to the present species, i similarly coloured, but with the upper half of 
(37 (Hi) Co/iias acufipenui*, Cuv. and Val., I the posterior margin orange; anal iutenses, 
Yar. [XII. ST] Brownish buff with some in- j veutrals and pectorals paler black, the anterior 
distinct blackish coloured spots ou the hack and j margin of each of the mini branched rays nc- 
sides; fin-membranes bluish white, minutely dot- eompanied by a blue streak. Genital papilla 
ted with black; the two dor-ills and the upper j with an orange coloured apex, iris golden, 
third of the caudal with indistinct transversal se-; spotted with black ; pupil strongly iridescent, 
ries of blackish spots, iris blackish silvery. I> l> 0 —-I/1U, 0 17A 1 / 10 , V 1/5, F 19, Br. 
6—1/12, C 17J, A 1/13, V 1/3, F 22 , Hr. V. V. inhabits, Sea if Pinang. Total length : (> 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 3 * inch. inch. The head is a little depressed, the profile 
The rays of the first dorsal gradually increase slightly sloping, the length of the total; the 
towards the fifth, which terminates in a filament, breadth at the nape is contained 2$ times in the 
in length slightly exceeding of the total. The depth, which exceeds one halt ol the length i1 
second dorsal and the other fins are pointed ; the the head ; the cheeks are tumid ; eyes obliquely 
length of the caudal is J of the total; that of the oval, nearly vertical, situated nearer the posterior 
head slightly exceeds In both jaws the teeth angle of the preopercle than the nuptsfie j their 
are placed. ia a single series ; those of the upper greatest diameter is abput -J- of the length’ bf the 
are a little longer and more distant thau those of head ; their distance -$■ of the greatest diameter 5 
the lower ; there are no canines, (7. acutipennix^ the muzzle is bluntly rounded, the lower jaw 
Guv. and Yal. has 10 branched rays in the se- slightly projecting beyond tippet’ •, the gape 
corgi dorsal and 11 in the anal. But in propor- is wide, the angle of the rfioutn is beneath the 
lions and colours it closely agrees with the present, posterior margin of the orbit, The teeth of the 
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upper jaw are generally minute, but the anterior of the upper jaw are distant aurl longer 
4 or S on each side a little longer than the rest; than the rest. The external series of the lower 
the external series on each side of the lower jaw jaw consists of five similar teeth oh each aide, 
eoQ8tsts of 9 teeth, of which the two last towards the last of which is slightly recurvous, but in 
the angle of the mouth are stronger, and much lengt h scarcely exceeding the four anterior. The 
longer than the rest, and recurvous. These space between the nape and the anterior dorsal 
teeth M. Valenciennes compares with the fangs is naked; the rest of the body is covered with 
venomous serpents. The other teeth are small ciliated, striated scales, Which are indistinct 
minute like those of the upper jaw. On the and almost hidden in the skin. The rays of the 
lower part of the margin of the preoperele ap- anterior dorsal terminate in short, filaments; the 
pear five pores of which the two upper ones are first is the longest, scarcely exceeding the vertical 
a little- larger than the rest. The scales of the diameter at. the nape, or about, J- of the total 
nape, of the opercle and of the root of the pec- length ; the membrane closely approaches the pos- 
torals are much smaller than those of the body terior dorsal, which, ns well as the anal, slight- 
wfeich are very large, finely ciliated and striated, ly increases in height towards the 9th hranch- 
Ifae longitudinal series from the root, of the ed ray, the length of which equals the first ray 

of the anterior dorsal. The caudal, ventral and 
pectoral fins arc broad, slightly pointed; the 
length of the two latter is little more than -J- of 
the total. The species is not numerous : it close¬ 
ly approaches Gobi us phalana Cuv. and Val. 
(XII. 9 ’ 2 ). 

Genus ATOCHYPTBS, Cur. and Val. 1837. 
Sea rt clans, Swain sou. 1839 [By mistake char¬ 
acterised as being destitute of scales.] Ventral 
tins united as in Gobi.us; two dorsals; body 
elongated; caudal long, pointed (lanceolate); 
teeth pointed, distant, in a single series in both 
jaws, near the symphysis of the lower two teeth 
a little behind the rest; scales small. 

(3770) siporryptes lauceolatus , (Bloch-Schnei- 
der). 

S\N. Eleot.ris lanceolata, Blocli-Schneider, 67, 
PI. 15. 

Gobi ns changva, Buchan. Ham. 41,365, 
PI. 5. Fig. 10. 

Apoeryptes changva, Cuv. and Val. Xlt. 
145'. 

Scartelaos calliurus, Swainson, II. 280. 
Apoeryptes changva, Bleeker: Verb. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 36, 5. 

Head, cheeks and operclcs blackish olive, blu¬ 
ish beneath ; back blackish olive ; sides greenish 
or bright gamboge mottled with blackish; abdo¬ 
men whitish or rose-coloured ; dorsal fins minute¬ 
ly dotted with black. The rays of the second in 
some with brownish spots; in the young both are 
transversely waved with pale brown; caudal with 
4$- inch- The head is depressed, the profile alternate vermiculated brownish and without 
slightly sloping from the eyes ; the length equals lines, and at the upper part of the root a black 
that .jof the caudal, and is contained about 4| ocellated spot; anal, ventrals and pectorals 
the total length; the breadth at the buff or pale yellowish. Iris buff. D 5—1/30 
nape is a little less than the height which is or 81, C 17f, A 1/29, V 1/5, P 18, Br. V. 
about ^ of the total; the cheeks tumid ; the Inhabits 1Estuaries of Pinang, Malaya* Penin- 
eyes oval, lateral, situated on the profile, occu- Singapore, Batavia, Madura, Rangoon, 

pying a little more than the second fourth of Pondicherry, estuaries of the Ganges. Total 
the head, nearer the muzzle than the angle of length: 6>- inch. The species is numerous at 
the preoperele; the muzzle is broad rounded ; Piuang. / 

the lower jaw a pfc longer tfcttu the upper; the (3771) dpocryptee nexipimix, Cantor, 

gape is wide, oblique, the angle is situated Slate-coloured* lighter on the abdomen; throat 

beneath the middle of the orbit. The teeth bluish white; fin membrane Of'the united dorsals 
are velvety ; the 4 anterior on each side and of the caudal minutely dotted with brcnVn, 
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pectoral to voe caudal contains about os scales. 
All the rays of the anterior dorsal terminate in 
filaments ; the third is the longest, equalling 
nearly half the total length ; next to that is the 
fourth ray ; the sixth is the shortest, but all 
except the third, are liable to individual varia¬ 
tions. The posterio dorsal and anal tiusaie 
pointed, increasing in height towards the last., 
double, ray, which is about. * of the total length. 
The caudal is contained 4$ times, the pectorals 
and ventrals 6 times in the total length -. all 
these fins are bread, and a little pointed. The 
species is of no uncommon occurrence : it' is 
closely allied to Gobius cani/im, Cuv. and Val. 
(XII. 16). 

(3769) Gobius Husnus, Cantor. Flesh or pale 
salmon-coloured ; back blackish ; on each side 
4 or 5 large clouded blackish spots, the scales 
of which have a minute vertieal lanceolate 
whitish spot in the centre; fust dorsal whitish 
at the base and of the upper magin, with two 
transversely waved blackish bands, separated by 
a white, which surrounds a large black spot 
between tbe 4th and 5th rays; posterior dorsal 
whitish, minutely dotted with brown, and with 
two irregular transversal series of pale blackish, 
clouded, spots; ravs of dorsals and anal flesh- 
coloured ; membranes of caudal, anal, ventral 
and pectoral fins whitish, minutely dotted with 
brown. Iris pale golden, spotted with black. 
D 6—1/10, G 19 a, A 1/10, V 1/5, P 18, Br. 
V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 
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giving tite fins a greyish appearance; anal and 
ventrals transparent; peetorals blackish grey, 
divided in the middle by a crescent-shaped trans¬ 
parent band, which expands over the lowest eight 
rays. Iris slate-coloured. D 6/26, C 17-f, A 
1/25, P 8i. Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. 
Total length : 3f inch. The head is depressed, 
gently sloping before the eyes; the breadth at 
the nape exceeds the vertical diameter by one 
third, and equals -£• of the length of the head; 
the latter is \ of the total length ; the eyes are 
vertical, oval, occupying the third seventh of the 
length of the head; their distance is somewhat 
less than their diameter. The muzzle is round¬ 
ed, the lower jaw slightly projects beyond the 
upper; the gape is enormous, almost horizontal; 
the angle of the mouth marks the anterior half 
of the length of the head. The anterior tooth 
on each side of the symphysis of the upper jaw 
is excessively long, curved anil projecting beyond 
the lower jaw when the mouth is closed. At a 
distance from these canines commences on each 
side a single series of 12 to 14 smaller, distant 
teeth, placed almost horizontally, and arched 
downwards. The thin membranous upper lip 
covers all the teeth except the two foremost, and 
has a small downwards pointed lobe beneath the 
anterior angle of the orbit. The lower jaw has 
on each side a single series of 10 to 12 distant 
teeth, horizontally placed and bent upwards. 
The first on each side of the symphysis is placed 
a little behind the rest., and it is the smallest; 
the succeeding four gradually increase in length ; 
the two last are the longest of the series, 
which terminates with the anterior half of 
the jaw, and, considerably in front of the. 
teeth of the upper jaw. The tongue is very 
narrow, almost linear, short, smooth, rounded in 
front and tied to the floor of the mouth. It is 
of a buff colour, but the cavity of the mouth is 
inky. The scales of the nape are very small and 
deciduous, so as to make the part appear naked ; 
they gradually increase in size towards the pos¬ 
terior part of the body, where they are very large. 
They are orbicular with about 16 striae. The 
body is compressed, the profile gradually nar¬ 
rowing towards the tail. The first dorsal ray is 
situated at the second third of the total length : 
its height is about of the vertical diameter at 
the nape; the succeeding, undivided, rays gra¬ 
dually increase towards the 5 th, which, as- well 
as the 6th are about $ of the vertical diameter 
at the nape. The distance between the 5 th and 
6th, undivided, rays, and between the latter and 
the first branched ray is conspicuously greater 
than the distances between any of the preceding 
or following dorsal rays. The first branched ray 
is somewhat shorter than the 6 th undivided, 
which produces a sulking in the upper margin 
of the connecting membrane, and indicates the 
transition from the undivided to the branched 
rays. The latter gradually increase in length 
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towards the penultimate, which nearly equals tlie 
vertical diameter at the, nape. , The caudal is 
broad lauceolate, its length about £ of the total. 
The first undivided ray of the anal w situated op¬ 
posite the 3d brauched dorsal ; the height of tiie 
fin is slightly less tlian that of the dorsal. The 
papilla immediately behind the auus is short, 
conical. The ventrals are rounded, their length 
equalling the vertical diameter at the nape; the 
transversal diameter exceeding the latter by one 
third. The pectorals are pointed, their length \ 
of the total. It is not numerous at Pinang. Al¬ 
though the dorsal fin is single, as it is in Ghbim- 
dee, Laoepede, this species has the characteristic 
dentition of Apocrypha : it is in fact an Apociyp- 
te* witli the two dorsal fins united, and as above 
observed, with the junction perceptible. The 
single character is of too little value to warrant 
the formation of a separate genus, particularly, 
as in Apov.ryple* denla/n, Cuv. and Val. (Xll. 
112) the membrane of the anterior dorsal is con¬ 
tinued to the base of the second. 

Genus TRYPAUCHENA. Cuv. .j- V»l. 1S37- 
Ventral fins united as in Qobius ; the single dor¬ 
sal, the caudal and anal united ; on each side of 
the nape above the opereie a deep fossa. 

(3 772) Trypauchena vagina, (lllocli). 

Svn. Gohius vagina, Blocli-Sclm. 73, No. 20. 

Gobioiiles ruber, Buchan. Bam., 33, 365. 

Trvpauclieim vagina, Cuv. and Val. XII. 
153. PI. 351. 

Trypauchena vagina, Swainson, II. 279. 

Trypauchena vagina, Richardson, He port 
1815, 206. 

Trvpauclieim vagina, Bleeker: Verb. Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 37, 5. 

Rose-coloured with light blue reflections, paler 
towards the abdomen which is whitish; eyes 
minute, barely preceptiblc, like two blackish 
points ; fins transparent, colourless. D 6/47 to 
49, C 17, A 1/19, V 1/5, P 17, Br. VI. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Sea, estuaries and fresh¬ 
water of Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, China 
Seas, Java, Madura, Balli. Total length : 8 inch. 
Not numerous at Pinang. 

Genus AMBLYOPUS, Out. and Val. 1837. 
[Substituted for Toenioides, Laeepede 1800, the 
definition of which, M. Valenciennes observes, is 
incorrect, and not complete.] (Psilosomus, Swain- 
sou, 1839). Body elongated; ventrals like Oo- 
bius ; dorsal, caudal and anal fins united ; mouth 
vertical; in both jaws an external series *# ex¬ 
posed, curved, distant teeth, longer than the 
rest; eyes very minute, hid by the skin, scarcely 
perceptible; no fossae on the sides of tiie nape. 

(3773) Amblyopvs hermannianus, (Laoepede). 

Sin. Tanioide hermannien, Laeepede, IV. 533. 

Cepola faermaumana, Shaw, IV. 191 . 

Cepola caeeola, Blocb.Schaeidw, 241 , Tab. 

64. 

Gobioide rubicundus, Buchan. Ha m.. 37, 
365, PL V. fig. 9. 
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Ta-moides, Cuv. K. A. II. 2 44. 

Amblyopus lierinanniauus, Cuv. aud Val. 

Xl'l 150, PI. 350. 

Psilosoinus, Swainson, TI. 183. 

Amblyopus lieriMimnknws, Swainson, II. 

27». 

Head and back brownish ochre ; sides brick- 
red, paler on the abdomen, fins reddish ochre, 
caudal in some blood coloured. 3) (5/4-1, C 15, 
A 1/45, V 1/5, ]* 15, Br. V. Buchanan Ham. : 
H 4(5, A 40, Y 12. Cnv. and Val.: 1) 6/40, 
C 15, A. 1/37, V 1/5, P 15. Inhabits Sen of 
Vinung, Estuaries and fresh water of 'Bengal, 
Rangoon, Tranquebar, Peiho liver. Total length : 


1 ft. 2 inch. The height, at the nape is from -, 1 ., 
to of the total length ; the length of the head 
is -f to J of the total; the length of the pectoral 
tin is to of the total, and of that of the 
ventrals. It is of no common oeeurrenee at 
JPiuang. 

Genus PEIMOPHTIIALMLS, (Block-Sckn. 
18'*1) Can. and Cal. 3 837. J’rotile rapidly slop 
iug at an obtuse angle wliere the exes arc situ¬ 
ated ; the latter are very close to each other, 
provided with a lower lid capable of covering the 
eve. Ventral tins in some entirely united, in 
others partially at the basal half; pectorals mus¬ 
cular at the base, covered with scales and appear¬ 
ing as if supported on arms. Teeth of both jaws 
in a single series, more or less horizontally placed. 


(3774) Pvriopldkalmus scltfomri, (Pallas).. 


PI. 


Syn. Gohius sclilosscri, Pallas, Spied VIII 
1. Fig 1—4. 

Gohius sclilosscri, Linne: Syst. 1:201. 

Gohius sclilosscri- Laeep. 11. 

Periophtliuhuiis sclilosscri, Bloch-Schn. 

Gohius sclilosseri, Shaw IV. 24(5. 

Gohius sclilosscri Rallies: Linn. Tr. XIII. 

Pcrioptliulnms sclilosscri, Cuv. It. A. 11. 
245 

Periophl linhnus sclilosscri, Bennett : Life 
of Bullies. 

Periophtliftlmus sclilosseri, Cuv. and Val. 
XI1. 102. 

Pcrioplithaluius sclilosscri, Swainson, II. 
280. 

Periophthalmus sclilosscri, Blocker, Verb. 
Bat. Gen. XXil. 39. 

Ikan lasah, lfsuh, or leesah of the Malays. 
\Ldmh, restless]. 

Upper part of the head and back blackish 
green *or olive, cheeks aud sides greenish gam¬ 
boge, ' the scales with blackish edges and a large 
blackish sjMjt at the upjicr angle of the operde ; 
throat and abdomen white. Interior dorsal 
shining reddish brown, the upper margin whitish; 
second dorsal: upper margin and basal half 
brownish white, in the middle a brond obliquely 
upwards turned black band; posterior part of 
the pectorals and caudal; black, anal and ven¬ 
trals whitish. Iris black with a narrow internal 
golden ring; eyes strongly iridescent. D 8 — 1/2, 

C 16%, A 1/12, V 3/5, P 17, Br, V. Inhabits 
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fat,nar'm qf Pinang, Malayan fPeniumla, Singa¬ 
pore, Amboina, Sumatra, Java. Total length : K'J 
inch. Some individuals have on one or l>oth 
shies of the symphysis of the upper jaw a second 
internal, short series of two or three small teeth. 
At l’inang this species occurs in great numliers 
in the moat of Fort Cornwallis, which is tilled 
by each ti<lc from the sea. Like the other 
Gobies it is very wary and difficult, to capture, 
but unlike most of the others, it is vety tierce 
when taken, and is capable of inflicting rather 
severe wounds with the long hooked teeth. 

! Genus BOLEOITITII AL.VI US, Cnv. and. Val. 

! 1837. .Differs from Beriopldkahnnn; in having 
j all or the middle teeth of the upper j)iw straight 
j and strong; those of the lower jaw placed liori- 
i zontally, all very flue, except two stronger than 
the rest, reeiirvous, and placed a little inwards ; 
head more oblong than PeriopJdhalunm ; scales 
small or imperceptible; anterior dorsal tin with 
five rays; the base of the pectorals not in all 
species covered with scales. 

(37751 lioleopldkolninn Boddacrti, (Pallas). 

Syn. Gohius boddacrti. Pallas,Spied. Zloul.VIII. 

11 , Tab. 2, Fig. 4,5. 

Gohius hoddaerti, Linne; Syst. 1201. 
Eleotris hoddaerti, Blocli-Scim. (5(5. 

Gohius slrktus, Bloch-Schn. 71, Tab. 16, 

\ Female, Guv. and Val. ) 

Russell LLV. Nettee Kunla Mot,tali. 

(ioliiiis hoddaerti, Shaw IV. 238. 

Gohioides hoddaerti, Cuv. K.A.11.2-44 (). 
BolcophUmlmus hoddaerti, Cuv. and- Val- 
XII. 100. 

Bolcoplithabmis boddnerl-i, Richardson, 
Report 1845, 208, 319. 

Boleophlhalnius hoddaerti, Tcm. et Sold. 

Fauna Japou. 148, Tab. LXX.VI. Fig.3. 
Boleophlhalnius hoddaerti, Bleeker: V erb. 
Bat. Gen. XX.IL 40, 5. 

Lips, upper part of the head and the back 
blackish green -, sides greenish gamboge ; abdo- 


gamboge 

men white ; the sides from the second dorsal 
with 6 or 7 obliquely backwards directed black¬ 
ish bauds, (not reaching the abdomen); the 
whole body, pectorals and caudal with numer¬ 
ous verdigris spots ; anterior dorsal pale brown¬ 
ish lilac with violet spots, the upper mar¬ 
gin between the first four ravs whitish se- 
com! dorsal brownish, whitish towards the 
base, between the rays two or three trans¬ 
versal violet bands edged with white, form¬ 
ing irregular transversal series ; caudal with 
blackish rays ;• anal and ventrals whitish ; pec¬ 
toral membrane blackish. Eyes black, strongly 
iridescent. D 5—1/24 to 26, C 16, A 1/25, 
V 1/5, P 19, Br. V. Inhabits faluarm and 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan PeninttnUt, Madura, 
Borneo, Java, Sea of China anil* Japan, Moluc¬ 
cas, Bengal,Coromandel, Malabar. Total length : 
5 inch. At Pinang the species is very numerous 
in the samelocalities as Periopkthalmm ScUos- 
aeri. 
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(3776) tioleopMatmus peetihiroHtrk, (Linne.) 

Svs. Gulins pewtimmstna, Liume: Cluneuf, I*- 
gerstr.—A iium-ii, Acad. Dec. 1734. 

Apbervirtc* cliinenses, Osback : It. ISO. - Amo- 
(Mi. Acini. I\ 1 1*1. «, Fijt. 3. 

Gutmis iievriiHtustris, Idmie : Syat. 1200, 

-« 6obui.i pcctiniriwtris, (.aecp. II. 542, 

Golaus |Htttiuirostm, Slmxv IV. 24,'i. 

A|HHTV|)tea pecliniroatris, Cuv. and Val. XII. 
130*. 

Buleophthnlmus pectinirostris, Richardson Re¬ 
port 1845, 2<W. 

Ili-ntl and back "revisit green, lighter on the 
sides ; abdomen whitish ; the whole body with 
ntitiute blackish tubercles, and with metallic sky- 
blue or verdigris spots ; muzzle, lips, throat and 
posterior margin of (lie opercle pale greenish 
black ; anterior dorsal greenish black with nu¬ 
merous vertically placed lilac spots ; posterior 
dorsal greenish black with <i or 7 transversal se¬ 
ries of elongated lilac, black-edged spots, which 
between the S posterior rays become larger, but 
rarer ; caudal brownish black with transversal 
series of indistinct lilac spots ; anal, ventral and 
pectoral tins brownish ; the base of veutrals 
greenish black, the anterior scaly part of the 
jiectorals with a blackish crescent-shaped margin. 
Iris narrow golden ; pupil strongly iridescent. 
.1) 5 —1/25, (' 16*, A 1 /25. V 1/5," P 20, Hr. 
V. inhabits Saa roast of Viiintiij. Canton. To¬ 
tal length : 6 inch. The length of the head is 
a little more than -J- of the total length, the 
height slightly exceeds the breadth and equals 
half the length. The vertical diameter at the 
anterior dorsal is of the total length. The 
muzzle is rounded, the gape wide, the angle of 
the mouth is opposite the posterior angle of the 
orbit. The eyes are contiguous, situated a little 
behind the second fifth of the head ; upper eye¬ 
lid with tubercles ; the lower membranes, hemi- 
transparent. The upper jaw has on each side of 
the symplnsis three conical teeth, distant, and 
longer than the rest, of which there are upwards 
of 60 very minute, and distant., on each side. 
On the upper lip behind the canines appears a 
small flattened lobe. Each side of the lower 
jaw carries 60 to 61 horizontal, closely set teeth, 
which are long, almost setaceous, obliquely 
truncated at the apex. On each side of the 
symphysis, on a more inward level than the others 
is a stronger, conical, vertical tooth. The tongue 
is small, rounded, fleshy, and fixed to the floor of 
the cavity, mid as well as the latter inky. The 
anterior dorsal commences a little behind the root 
of the pectoral ; the lour posterior rays are fila¬ 
mentous i the third, the longest, is little less 
than ■of the total length ; the fifth, a little 
shorter than the first, equals about the one half of 
the third ; the membrane extends close to the 
posterior dotsftl ; the base of this fin equals the 
greatestwerticai dinttiater of the body. 'Hie 
posterior dorsal slightly increases in height to¬ 
wards the 21st ray, which measures about- 


I* of the greatest vertical dia rhetor df the body ; 
the base of the : 'fi« is 3~j times its height. 
The caudal is a little pointed* the length little 
less than -J of the total. ■" The aunt commences 
opposite the second branched ray of the 
posterior dorsal, the tract of which it follows, 
but its height is less by one third ; the 23rd ray 
is the longest and less than one half of the 
greatest diameter of the body. The ventrals are 
iiifuudibuliform, their length is nlxntt of the 
total. Two thirds of tin* pectorals are cover¬ 
ed with scales ; their length is about f of the 
total ; the naked portion of this flu is oval. 
The M-ales resemble those of B. boddavrii , inereas-* 
ing in size on the abdomen and posterior part 
of the. body, deeply imbedded in the integu¬ 
ments. which are covered with numerous pupil- 
la*. Single individuals were observed at I’inaug. 

(37 7 71 Dorrop/ithatmus riridix, (Buchan-1 [uni.) 

SvN. Gubins viridis, Btieluui. Ham. 12, 45, 
S6«, PI. XX XII . Fig. 12. 

lii>lcop|it.hahuus viridis, Cuv. aiul \ r al. 
XII. 213. 

Boleophthahnus histophorus, Cuv. and 
Val. XII. 210. 

Senrtelaos viridis, Swainson tl, 280 , 

Head and back greenish; sides bluish-slate 
coloured ; above the indistinct lateral line more 
or few distant black dots ; in some a varying 
number of blackish vertical lines ; the festooned 
lips, tin* throat and abdomen bluish white; dor¬ 
sal tins green i.-h grey edged with black, the pos¬ 
terior one doited with black : caudal similar, but 
the black dots forming a few undulating trans¬ 
versal lines; anal and ventrals pale rose coloured 
or whitish : pectorals greyish with a few scatter¬ 
ed black dots. Iris pale golden. D 5—1/20 C 
17, A l/2.», V 1/5 P 17, Ur. V. Inhabits Sm of 
Pinnin/. Estuaries of the Ganges, Bombay, Surat. 
Total length : 5 inch. From comparison of a num¬ 
ber of living individuals it appears that the deeper 
or lighter greenish colour of the back, and the 
absence or presence of vertical lines on the sides 
are but individual differences, perhaps influenced 
by atre. sex, or habits. Buehamati Ilamiltou 
correctly observes “ there are very minute scales 
on the body and upper part of the head.” They 
are imbedded in the skin, distant, orbicular or 
slightly oval, and become larger towards the tail. 
On submitting a portion of the skin to 60 or- 
100 linear magnifying power, the scales may be 
seen distinctly enough. This species is very nu¬ 
merous at Piuang, 

Genus FJ,EOT RTS, Gronor. 1763. General 
structure of Q-obl/ts, hut the ventral fins are not 
united; branchiostegous rays six. 

(3778) fUeotris porocephala, Guy* pud Val. 

Svn. Eleotris porocepltal, Cttv.aadVid. XII. 

237-. • ■. : 

Head and back blackish brirtrii; sides brown¬ 
ish white with clouded brownish spots; abdomen 
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brownish white minutely dotted with brown; 
anterior dorsal pale brownish ; posterior „ dorsal 
and caudal darker with indistinct transversal se¬ 
ries of brownish spots, their free margin whitish; 
anal, veutrals and pectorals whitish hemi-transpa¬ 
rent. Iris golden, more are less spotted with 
black. D 6—1/8, C 17$, A 1/7, V i/5, P 15, 
31. VI. inhabits Ereslitoater Pinang, Freshwater 
SeycheUe Islands, New Ireland. Total length : 
5f inch. The pore a little above the posterior 
nostril, and that immediately behind the orbit 
are indistinct in the two young individuals exa¬ 
mined ; the uppermost of the four pores on the 
posterior ascending margin of the preopercle is 
distinct, the other three less so, confluent, form¬ 
ing a short suleus. 

(3779) Eleotris ophioccephalus, Kuhl and Van 
Hasselt. 

SlN. Eleotris onhiocephalus, Cuv. and Val. 

XII. 239. 

Head and back pale brownish black on a 
golden.ground ; sides with six parallel longitu¬ 
dinal brown lines ; abdomen buff, minutely dot¬ 
ted with brown ; dorsal brownish ; the posterior 
and the caudal with indistinct transversal series 
of brownish spots, and with whitish margins ; 
anal, veutrals and pectorals homi-transparent, 
minutely dotted with brown. Iris golden black¬ 
ish. I) 6—1/8, C 17-2, A 1/7, V 1/5, 1» 15, Hr. 
VI. Inhabits, Sea of Pinang, Java. Total length ; 
5$ inch. From E porocephala the present spe¬ 
cies principally differs in its colours : the head 
appears a little more elongated, the scales of the 
crown somewhat larger, and the inferior margin 
of the preopercle has but a single rather indistinct 
pore, near the angle of the mouth. It appears 
to be of rare occurrence at Pinang. 

f3780) Eleotris Bulk, (Buchan. 11am.) 

Syn. Cheilodipterus butis, Buchan. Ham. 

57.367. 

(Icon.) Cheilodipterus butis. Gray. ILL. 

Ltd. Zool. II. PI. 93. Fig. 3 

Eleotris bumeralis Cuv. and Val XII. 

246. 

Eleotris hnmeialis. Bleeker: Verlmnd. 

Batav. Gen. XXII. 22. 5. 

Reddish brown with dark central spots on some 
of the scales of the head and sides, and the latter 
with numerous vermilion spots ; the two dot sals 
brownish at the base, transparent in the middle 
with the broad vermilion margins; caudal and anal 
black with vermilion margins; anal rays with 
similar spots; pectorals transparent; near the root, 
between the 8th and 16th ray, a large rounded 
black spot, above and below which a smaller 
vermillion spot, and a few 1 others at the root of 
this and the ventral ftwi. Iris blackish golden, 
p 6—1/8, € L7|, A 1/8;* 1/5, P 18, Br. VI. 
Buchanan Hamilton gives tojf mistake 7 branchi- 
ostegous rays. Inhabits Sea hnd^tuaries of Pin- 
eng. Estuaries of Bengal,Batavia; Saraarang, Su¬ 
rabaya, Pasuruan, West Coast ,of Madura. To- 
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tal length: 6 inch. It is readily reoognised by 
the much depressed elongated bead, the length 
of which is contained 3£ times in the total; the 
greatest verticle diameter of the body slightly 
exceeds $ of the total length. The opercle is a 
little pointed above the root of the pectorals, 
which, however, is less perceptible in thf young 
than iu the adult. Although Buchanan Hamil¬ 
ton points out the strong affinity of this species 
to the Gen. Gobiomorus, Lacepede, he was led to 
consider it a Cheilodipterus. llis specimen from 
the Ganges, figured iu his unpublished drawings, 
and later by Mr. Gray, was destitute of the ver¬ 
milion spots of the body, which vanish in indi¬ 
viduals inhabiting muddy estuaries. These spots 
as also the scarlet margins of the fins, become 
obliterated after death, when the black spot of 
the pectoral fins appears surrounded by two* 
smaller yellowish-white ones, as described by M. 
Valenciennes. (Hist. Nat. des Poiss. XXL p. 
186.) It is not numerous at Pinang. 

(3781) Eleotris caperatus , Cantor. Ground- 
colours, the vermillion spots of the body and the 
margins of the tins, the black spots at the root 
of the pectorals exactly resembling those of Eleo¬ 
tris butis. 1) 6—1/8, C 16-*-, A 1/8, V 1/5, P 
21, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total 
length : 3 *- inch. The crown of the head is ap¬ 
parently scaleless as far as the posterior margin 
of the orbit; it is depressed, but less elongated 
than E. bulls, its length being contained 4^ 
times in the total ; the opercles expansible and 
cleft as in E. butis. The muzzle is rounded, the 
gape nearly vertical, the angle of the mouth op¬ 
posite the anterior part of the* orbit; the lower 
jaw scarcely longer than the upper; the teeth 
minute, velvety, the external and internal series 
of both jaws distant, somewhat longer than the 
rest; the tongue small, flattened, rounded in 
front; the eye oval, comparatively larger than iu 
E. butis, occupying the second fourth of the head ; 
the distance between both is about one vertical 
diameter. The upper margin of the orbit forms 
a sharp arched crest, armed with minute, close, 
forwards pointing spines ; the crest itself is con¬ 
tinued obliquely downwards, but becomes spine¬ 
less in front of the orbit, and there it separates 
the rostral cavity in which the two nostrils open, 
from a short crescent-shaped cavity, immediately 
below the anterior angle of the orbit. Along 
the upper margin of the somewhat pointed preo¬ 
percle proceeds a short, but rather deep,, hori¬ 
zontal sulcus, which farther follows the tract be¬ 
hind the supraorbital spinous crest. The great¬ 
est vertical diameter of the bodyy at the com¬ 
mencement of the anterior dorsal fin, is * little 
less than thelength t>f the head. The scales of 
the opercles, cheeks andthenape are a little 
smaller than those of the body, atbichare a 
little broader than long. Tlre lougit^mj^ oeries 
from the root of die pectorals to the caudal con¬ 
tains about , 34 scales. The length of the 
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of the head; the-other, SI, to S3, Be. IX» Disks*^SS to S<5. Inhabits 
fins, as wdl*e4he#fenHal papilla-in shape ami j Sea of Pinang, Maiagan P^ninaida, Singapore, 
proportions Tesdnime those organs of tf. 6nt,U. I Atlantic on both .wdtoi RedSea; TnUinb Obean, 
The simaartty of odours and then-distribution is | Bay of Bengal, Sumatfw, Australia, Polynesia, 
so strifchiginboth species, that they might he j Japan. Total-length : S Sihjgle in- 

spinous crest, j dividuals occur., at all season* id jtlse Straits of 
the' wlbt«| and comparatively shorter -head of; Malacca. The Malays consider fhk, dli% WJ^e 
E. capetalti*. Two; individuals were observed at | powerful manure for fruit trees*; ^liopfgs 'ffltavrt. 
1‘inang, taken together in stakes with other of Pinany, 170). 4’S 

fiAwT “ *'■ | Fam. BLENNIOfD/E. ! ‘ . 

Subfam. ECIIENE1 DTN.E. I Genus PETKOSCIETES, RappeU WS. 

Genus ECHF.NEIS, ([jfrAtf/,] Limit 17.48),) (Omobranchus, [Ehrenbery], Cup. and Ftfl Jilltl, 
Cuvier 181 ?. With a flattened disk on the; — Hleanediis, Cuv. and Pal 183fi). 
head, composed of a certain number of transver- j chin, Cuv. and Val. — 1 “ Branchiostegons meSu- 
sal laminae, directed obliquely backwards, den- brane closed beneath ami communicating exter- 
tated or spiny on their posterior margin, and ; nallv by a small fissure above tlie base of the 
moveable so that by creating a vacuum between pectoral fins : dentition a modification of that of 
them, or by hooking ou by tin; spines, they are Bleu nuns : lower incisors, attached to t he anterior 
capable of attaching themselves to various bodies part of the jaw ; on each side a long canine* in ■ 
such as rocks, ships, fishes, &c. Body elongated ! some species enormous, reclining ; in others 
covered with minute scales; a single soft, dorsal arched, and when the mouth is closed, fitting in 
opposite to the anal ; head perfectly flat above ; a cavity ou each side of the palate; dorsal un¬ 


eyes lateral: mouth, horizontally cleft, round¬ 
ed ; lower jaw projecting ami as well as the inter- 
niaxillartes furnished with minute card-like teeth ; 
a regular series of minute teeth like cilia along 
the margin of the upper liiaxillaries : branoliios- 
tegous rays eight; the stomach is a wide cul-de- 


divided ; tentacles absent in, most.” (Uttv, and 
Val. XI. 27'‘l ).—Of the two species ofpelrotcir- 
te%, described by Dr. Kuppell, P. mitmtu* is 
characterized as having iu both jaws it single 
close series of the setaceous teeth ; P. awghdon 
as having in addition two small CHiiines on emit 


(3783) Echeneia vaucratet , Linne. 


sac; caeca six or eight; intestine ample, but; side of the upper jaw, and a very long oneou 
short; air-vessel none. j each side of the lower. As M.M. Cuvier and 

Valenciennes admit both species in their Genus 
: Bhmiec/iie, Dr. Ruppell’s Petroecirtes claims 
Sin. Echeneia neuerntes, I.innc - Svst. N«t. 1188. : priority ] Teeth setaceous, minute, in a single 
Echeneia ncui-rutes, For.xkal: Dcscr. Anim. p. [ series ; branchial opening very small, placed 
XVI. No 7. above the pectoral fins ; dorsal single, with flexi- 

lS,»r2!1r t in 0 ’ • l,le - b,,t not WJ. i ventral, ikm*. 

Echem-is neucrates. Bloch Tab. 171. j " ^ ^ liee rays. ■ 

Echenc’u neucrates. Shaw IV. *209 1*1. 31. (3783) Petroicirtea rarinbilis, CftKtor. Head 

Echciicis neucratcs, Russell XLIX. Ala Mottab. : .,| )0VU an( [ hack light brownish olive; sides of 

the head arid body yellowish ; abdomen gjreemsli 
Evheaeis nencratos, Bcmict: Life of Itafflcs, ; yellow ; from the orbit to the caudal a longitu- 
(iV2. ' diual blackish band, above which the head and 

Echeneis vittnta, Bujipelt: N. IV. l'i«che. 82._ , i )0( jy minutely dotted and clouded with black ; 
nauerutes, Hichanlson : Rejimt 184.>. ( ] orsa i yellowish olive, dotted with black, rays 

Eeheneis naucrates. Temm. et. ScLl. Fauna j with more or less distinct blackish spots forming 
Jap. Tab. CXX. Fig. 1. . f ' ro °r three longitudinal series; m some jndi- 

Gudaimi of the Malays. viiiuals a black spot'between the points of the 

( Adult.} Disk, fins, and ground-colour of - first and second say^pcaudal yellow, base minute- 
body livid or lead colour of different shades ; | ly dotted with black and in some with a een- 
from the muzzle over the side of the head a I tral black spot; anal yellow minutely dotted 

a a.. ...... - l »,l II I • _A 


broad bluish black band, in some more or less 
continuefleloug ttie lateral line; in some the 
throat afrd posterior half of the body bluish 
black ; in others livid patches on the sides and 
•bdiNMn; Oppar and lowor eomerof the caudal 
wj^C breStent-sisped «r triangular milk-white 
api. ^ Sria sgi ssy ^kJdish' black.’ {Young). Of 
dsartBom'' etfbsua^HMi; the adult; the elended 
awgtes ef tte iastid’i And-: caudal j milk-white as 
•J * 0 angular spbts wa tlie trapezoidal eaoddk 
1> 2/33 to 38, C l?*, A 2/33 to 38, V 1/S, P 


with black, income with black spots on the rays 
forming two or three longitudinal series ; ven- 
trals yellow ; pectorals transparent. ^ Im briglrt 
yellow doodad with blackish; orbdal ^hm^n 
olive. D 11/17 to 2 <?, C 1% A l 7 ^ tlv V 
3, P U« E VI. Inhabits cay, 

MngOpor* Total Ingth: 5 mk. 
of the body is elongat^, gl#^- ooiog^med 
fisom tkc liead.to tbe tail,; tht greateat %mM^l 
diameter of the body, in ftoiit of the anal, 
is, £ of the total; of which that in front of 
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t^ciudal is Tlie vertical 'aect^o pt % . part of the tWwcs. T4^pe*^l»:«re ; iroimd- 
occiput is nearly aqua re,, from thence tlie sidowof «l, J-of the total length. •» • consist 

ill© bead arp jpQdwdly cptpptosaod^ towsr4*«tlle of three rays; of which 4b$i gmmmh^te abort* 
hrupcated mu**ie» the bwodth of jubteteisless est; tlie central is the broadest,b*tt' Its ihmjstH 
than tlgit of the ppc^ut Ik« up^er part of Ahe equals the very thin posterior i wi^vrliich is 
hepd is flattened, gently dec&otagio between the about •$• of the totaHength. Single; individuals 
eyes, when.. it becomes arched and abruptly d«- occur at all. seasons, at Pinnng. ,|8Pb^; ; )mtewiW« 
tiling. The length of the head is -frof the total. some of the Gohioida in their pbwarpT sustam- 
flie depths occiput about of the length. The ing life for some time out of water,notheir*skip* 
distance from the muzzle tp ihe oihit is -J- of the ping movements, and fiftheir habit of inflirtihg 
length of the head. The ripper part of the 01 bit. the gill-membrane. Tl»e diuphr.agnin.-is silvery 
forms a partof the profile ; the dtumeter of the white; the stomacli capacious, generally expand- 
eyc is F °f the length of the head. The mouth ed with minute Crustacea ; the liver small ; the 
is^j..father huge ; as the jaws are tnmened in gall large, pyriform : the intestinal canal is ain»- 
front, they Consist of a central and two lateral pie. about, tlie length of tlie fish; the Itir-vessel 
|iortiona. The central or transversal supports a small, pyriform, silvery. This specie-* is closely 
single dose series of minute setaceous trenchant allied to /’. hnnkxrri , Richardson, which, however, 
teeth i those'of the upper jaw are placed verti- is rapidly distinguishable by its, larger eye 


(■ally ; those of the lower, the shorter, horizon-j the he 
tally. In the upper jaw their number varies from much 
30 to 40 ; in the low’er from 32 to 50. The 
number appears to be independent of age : of 
/wo individuals measuring 5 inch, in length, one 
Iliad f§, the other -J£ im •isors, while two others, 
itbout S inches in length, bad -}*- and £$. On 
«ach side of the lateral part of the upper jaw, a 
abort distance behind the incisois, appears n 
«iQstt canine. A much longer ranine, equalling 
SAeiduuucter of the eye, is pla<-ed on each side of 
(t^ye'lmrer jaw immediately behind the incisors. 
wfcB tfce mouth is closed each of the lower ca- 
diaes ts received into a large oval cavity in the 
palate. IWhiud the canines the jaws are tooth¬ 
less; There f« «o tongue ; under the throat are 
two txceeswely minute filaments. Just above 
and ® tettie hi front of the root of the pectorals 
appears a shout crescent -shaped fissure, the open¬ 
ing of the gills. On tlie upper part, of the head 
are several pores, of which one above the anterior 
part of each orbit, appears to lie constant. The 
hody appears to be naked with numerous minute 
jiones secreting aniens. The. lateral line proceeds 
fiom the posterior part of i lie opcrcle obliquely 
upwards to ajbout tlie fifth dorsal ray. from 
wfigoee it follows close to tlie base of the fin to¬ 
wards the eleventh ray, when it turns for a short 
distance obliquely downwards and suddenly ter¬ 
minates. The dorsal fin Commences. (gi '*4gifie 
with the posterior margin of tlie preopercle ; tlie 
first fay is a little shorter than the rest, which are 
nearly." feqH*d,,~$- of the greatest diameter of the 
body., 'flic (tarspl, like all,,the other fin rays, are 
undivided, but tlie. ftrjtA I I dorsal are simple, not 
jointed j the laftauie m connected by a triangu¬ 
lar 1 .lr^iunbouto to the pttotetaor part of the back. 

The caudal eqgals tbe length, of the bead ; when 
spread ,outy is tounded'^vitb. 

ihe oflji ray a Iwt ordinar% 4?he 

commences 

,4^1’fthi uorsal rajfti'tti^cseiubles the 
but the rays are a. Htdto shorter ; the last 
one is connected by a membrane to the posterior 


ad ) mid bv the third Ventral raV being 
shorter than the second. [Irhthytifopy 

,, ...., Voynqc nf //. M. S. Sulphur, 136, IT 
I,XIV. Fig. 8, 9 .—Report 1845, 20G. 

Fain. LOV11IOID.K. 

(ienus ANTENNA HI I S, (C<mmrr*ou) ln- 
nrpi-fle 1 7t*S. (Uhiroiieetes, Chirnncclrx, llliger. 

1831, a genus of Marunpiulm. Unxier, 181/1. 

Head compressed with three free vavs on the 
crown ; mouth vertically cleft; opening of the 
trills small, round, behind the peoioral fins, in 
tlie posterior part of axilla. Tongue toothless. 
Intermaxillnries. lower jaw, vomer, palnntiiics 
and pharyngeals witli minute card-like teeth. 
Dorsal fin elongated. 

(3781) Ah teunarius raninns, (Tilesius). 

SStn. Klein : Mbs. Ill 1*1. 3, Hi?. 4 ? 

Luphiits histrio, Var t’., Bloch - Srtin142 ? 
Lojiliius histrio nmriiiorstMR, Bl. Schn. Il»i*l ? 
l.opliius raniiius, Tilesius : Mem. Alosc, XI. 
1*1. 1C 

Lesson ; Vov. Je In Coqnillc. Poiss. l’l 16, 
Fig. 2 

Cliironeetes inarnioratus, Cuv. anil Val XII. 
402. 

('Iiiroiu-ctes raninus, Ricliurilaoii, Rep. 1845, 
203. 

Cliironeetes marmoratus, Temm. ami Seal. 
Fauna Jap l'isc. 159, LXXX1. Fig. 1. 

Ground colour of back, sides pi|d fins yellow 
oclue, largely marbled with blackish brown,, iu 
which occur single darker spots t abdometr 
silvery yellowish-white witli brown spots ^ 
cutaneous filaments of the fins »nd back liladfiialt, 
those of the sides pale ,yellow, .*tooso of tltoab- 
domen white, bria pate Aihtoisl^ f|elde»j*vitn 
distant if«d»tH»?pd»r9* , »? } i»*w 

black.‘A 

Elhabito 

Janatts i 'Total tenglh b<riy,48 

mimtodw gnwuteted #.MakUwSm d*wi «»y » 
nirm»i- r nlr steten vkM»>#mnUi* -tbo birger 
ST? mdiSte obsemd At Knang. 
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(878o> A*k»*arua kitpida*, (Bloch-Selln.) 

9tn. C^di-up. X :‘H 8^ Fig. I. 

: . Selin. 14S, NO. 6. 

loptiiu stratus. ShsW, :N«t Misc. V. PI. 

. m- 

' Jftisrol Xl?£. Ksfpa M»r» Mot*. 

’ Mmffius^Jmtrio, Inline. Russell. 

* ’ t’WroTOCtes lophidus, Cuvier : Mem. du Mu*. 

1' • • • \ 

taiirnwArtit fakpidns, Ouv.and V«l. XII 407. 

Pole reddish yettow (Ifetnkin colour), paler on 
the abdomen ; head and back with transversal 
sOotv brown Stripea t those of the nape and back 
nearly transversal or slightly oblique, radiating 
obliquely doom wards front the eye and. from the 
tail; ali the fins except the ventruls spotted with 
sooty brown ; first dorsal ray yellowish alternate¬ 
ly brown; the tuft of filaments longitudinally 
blaokish and white ; the few short filaments of 
the body, the lips, tongue, and cavity of the 
mouth pale yellowish. Iris pate burnished golden 
with radiating brown lines ; pupil black, circular. 
i> 3—12, C 9, A 7. V 5. P 10, Br. VI. In 
habits, Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Bay of Bengal. 
Total length : 9 inch. The body and fins are 
covered with small, closely set, dipartite spines 
which rise vertically from the skin. The lateral 
line is composed of larger somewhat distant 
spines, each terminating in 6 to 9 points; it com¬ 
mences from the muzzle, proceeds in an arch 
above the eye and continues following the slope 
of the back towards the posterior part of the 
second dorsal. A second, rather indistinct line 
of distant, larger spines is observed on the upper 
half of the upper jaw, and a third similar marks 
externally the posterior margin of the opercle. 
Here and there on the body, but particularly 
towards the anterior part of the abdomen, ap¬ 
pear some short fleshy filaments. The larger in¬ 
dividual was observed at Singapore in May 1810, 
a second, 4 inches in length, at Pinang in 1815 
The stomach is conical, very capacious, occupy¬ 
ing the entire length of lower pnj-t of the ex¬ 
pansible abdominal cavity ; the coats arc very 
thick, leathery ; the internal surface with nume¬ 
rous irregular folds. The duodenum, the widest 
of the intestines, receives the elongated ductus 
coledochus at a distance of about | inches from 
pylorus. The length of the intestinal canal is 
double that of the fish. Tile liver is very volu¬ 
minous, elongated ; the gall bladder is like a pea, 
half imbedded in the liver; the spleen very minute. 
The air-vessel large, oval; the coats very thick. 

(3,7,86) J)tft!uuttrii(s commertoui, (Lacepcde). 

firs. Repaid L PL 43, 212 P 

:r lajAiftfqpuiwrswMi,.Lecapcde I 3?7. 

-*#•" pj, w, fi*. 3 ? 

' M ’“ vhirOMtjstes cnminersoiiii, f.'uv : Mem.du Mus. 

ng. t 

’ ' ^rd wt l>4i ^ Miiiwer«d«iii Cuv. awl VaL XII. 

y.Blmsh blacb^ ’Gn tine back, above the Iftteted 
line, and in frofit oftke first articulated tav 


an obUque rose-ttflourtid oval spot, within 
tVhieh a Wadktfngffit '''tfteTbtif; or tire caudal, 
above and beta# i?#0' f mmii? shifter spots, atid 
otieon the »rd anal 

fms. First Htjr 

rose-coloured aiidbfiiek, ^ *fdft ’oT 'lRnments 
rather full, blackish ' grey. “1$ 
sat, anal, pectoral and ibhtira^a|||:. Bbicg, 
the membranes inky with a Irathtsr nrciif sub - 
marginal rose-coloured band, 'hdg&t'WithT^iiiflt. 
The points of the ventral rays roso-oolo d^tf l- 
The caudal rays black; between (hie ’thiidv'lmd 
ninth, near the root, the black membranehnsa 
transversal rose-colonred band divided iti thS 
middle by a black line. On the posterior part of 
the caudal a broad sub-iuarginal rose-coloured 
band, within which four somewhat undulating 
black lines, edged with black. Lips throat, tongue, 
and cavity of the month light bluish gray; dotted 
with black. Iris rose-colonred silvery, with six 
radiating black lines, pupil circular, black. I> 3 
—14. 0 9, A 7, V 5, P 9, Br. VX ? Inhabits 
Sea of Singapore, Isle of Fiance. Total length: 

51 . The body and fins are covered with srnall 
black spines like those of A. hispidus, but there 
are no fleshy filaments. The lateral lineis con¬ 
tinued to the root of the caudal fin. The abdo¬ 
men is very expansible. The presept differ^from 
the description given by Cuvier and Valena* 
in the position and number of the rose-coloured 
spots or ocelli, and the anal fin has one ray less, 
differences sufficiently insignificant to be con¬ 
sidered individual. A single individual Was ob¬ 
served at Singapore in May 1840. 

(hums BATRACIIUS,* Klein 1744. Head 
broad ; mouth widely cleft, lips frequently with 
numerous cutaneous filaments ; anterior dorsal 
fin very small and almost hid by the integuments; 
pectorals supported by fiat short arms ; ventruls 
jugular with three rays of which the anterior is 
elongated, flattened like a sword-blade; teeth in the 
jaws, vomer and palate ; posterior dorsal and the 
anal extensive, but low ; snb-opercle as large as 
opercle, both terminating in strong spine; infra- 
orbitals none ; branchiostegous Vays six. 

(3787) Jiatrachut grunnienis, (Linne). 

StK Srlm HI. 11. 28, Fig. 4. 

Cottas icrtunitnis, Vatr. B, Linne : Mss. Ad. 
Kr. It. 65. 

Cottas Gruuuieus, Linne, Var. H : Syst. 1209. 

(’ottos ^rnuiiicus, Bloch. PI. 17'<b \ 

Coitus xrunnieMS, Locep. III. 282. --. h .- - 

i Bntracbus, Blocb-Sciineider, 42. 

Coitus growiMMis, Show IV; 25R. 

But radios gruniiieui, Cuv. H. A. IT. 253. (8). 

Butvacbbides gangtue. Budiuu. Hunt. H 845 
PL XIV. fty.*. 

Batrachus gruuuiens, Cuv. find Vul. XII. 466. 

Head above, baek and sides light greenish or 
brownish olive, abdomen gr-^miah or brownish 
white ; head marbled and spotted with black; 
body 1 with more or less distinct obliqite and ver¬ 
tical broad bands, darker than the ground-colour 
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edged and spotted with black1k»hy ; filameuta 
tyiif; fine df the grouud-eolonfy oi 
dovsals a^d.aBalindistinctly, cioudcdblack 
Ojr.withvery, oblique blackish bands pcaothd, pec¬ 
toral* aipid v*ntr«i»arittt blaefcisl»,q«p®t* or nar¬ 
row. vertical bands.* Iri* «arrow silvery- olive, 
g jj w t w l part blackish. 4> ‘3~*22* t) 18$, A 18, 
Wt/%> :Bh $L Inhabit* &c of Pinang, 
Malagan PanUmla, Singapore* Java, Bombay, 
Gangetic estuaries. Total length: 10 inch. The 
length of the head is ebquti of the total; the 
transversal diameter ,«f the ovbit is -£• of the 
length qf the head., The eyes are placed nearly 
horizontally, their .distance from tlie muzzle is 
ope diameter* from each other it is somewhat, 
less than two transversal diameters. The inter- 
maxillary.leetb are minute, placed in a double 
series, -which-.reaches from the symphysis to 
opposite the eyes., A double series of stronger 
conical teeth , occupies.the vomer and palatal, and 
extends farther back than the interimixiUaiics. 
The lpwer jaw, has a double series of strong coni¬ 
cal teeth on. the symphysis, but, it becomes single 
in.the branches of the jaw. The tongue is bony, 
small, flattened, elongated and so completely hid 
ill the integuments that it cannot be perceived 
daring life. The ppercle terminates in two strong 
spines of which the superior points obliquely 

f wards and backwards, the lower is horizontal. 

e, sub-opevcle terminates in a single horizontal 
sjdne, in length equalling tiie lower one of the 
Operple. A number of fleshy filaments terminat¬ 
ing ip cilia are scattered over the. head. One 
behind each eye, and at the angle of the mouth 
is longer than the rest. Tlie greatest vertical 
diameter of the body equals the length of the 
bead. The ventral spine is very short and by a 
membrane closely joined to the first rav which is 
the longer and undivided. Tlie second ray is 
sbofter and divided in numerous brandies. 
Sipglc individuals occur, but rarely, at Pinang. 
Tlie natives attribute poisonous qualities to these 
fishes, and reject them even as manure. The 
creaking sound they emit has been noted by 
Buchanan. They are capable of living a con¬ 
siderable time out of their element. 

fW. TEUTHIDTD.E. 

Gehus TEUTHlg, Liune 1766. (Siganus, 
Torskal 1775.—Centrogaste.r. Hontluyn. -Am- 
phftoanthus, BloCth-Schneider 18 )1.-Bum, \Gom- 
mers .1 Lacepede^ 1808.), Body oval, compressed ; 
mouth slightly, dibit add £fttlc protractile; teeth 
minute, crequlated,in a- sipgle >eries j a horizon¬ 
tal spine in front of the dorsal fin; ventrals with 
two spines ; an external and an internal, between 
which three rays; bran^rfttltegbus rays five, of 
which the lowest is add hid in the 

isthmus. * '• '•}' '*- t! " 

' (3788) TeMit jaM. Uute 




Ct Muller: 
(Ampha- 

: Verb. 


. .lleuthw j»*a,d*HMHM •Sj»t*vl362.. ■; ■ . 

■ Ain^haeai^s Tab X. 

Amphscapthus iavhs, Hcldj 
Verhand. over de Nat. € 
cauthus) 10. 

AniplMicanthus j«vu*, ! Bleeker 
Btttav. Gen, v » 

Jkankitang of4he Malay*. . 

Head above, back and sides- dark brownieh 
neutrnl tint, paler towards, abdoiuen ^ on' -the 
head and back numerous pale bluish grey, round¬ 
ed spots, w hich on the sides and ehest become 
elongated, irregular, venniculated ; .on, the abdo¬ 
men longitudinal and whitish ; sides of the-head 
metallic greenish yellow or sulphur-ookraml ; 
cheeks washed with brown; pectorals transparent 
greyish white ; rest of the fins pule brownish 
grey closely dotted with brown, and -washed with 
brown, pale orange and lilac. Iris pale metallic 
sulphur-coloured ; orbital half dark brown or 
neutral tint. D 13/10, C 17-J-fj, A 7/0, V 1/8/1, 
P 18, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Malayan Penin¬ 
sula and Islands, Suiula, Java, Madura, Coro- 
mandel. 't otal length . 11 inch. The length 
of the head is a little more than of the total, 
in which the depth at occiput is contained 3\ 
times. The greatest diameter of the orbit, which 
is a little oblique and falling beneath the widen¬ 
ed cm in la ted anterior margin, is •’ of the length 
of the lieaiI. The greatest vertical diameter of 
the body is - in the total length. The horizon¬ 
tal spine in front of the first dorsal has in the 
young of tit is and of the. following species the 
point exposed ; with age it becomes entirely hid 
by the integuments. In young individuals the 
length of the head is from 4 } s to 4-*- in the total; 
the greatest diameter of the orbit is 2} in the 
length of the head ; the greatest vertical diameter 
of the body is 2®- in the total length. At Pinmig 
small individuals are numerous at all seasons. 
As till tlie species of the present genus are sup¬ 
posed bv the Malays of the Straits to be highly 
poisonous, they are not. eaten, but set aside 
among otfal of fish to be used as manure. 


fciYN. Uronov. ‘Zofepbyh 

Fis. 4. " 7 , 


113, No, 352, 


(3789) Ten/A is coucatenala, (Cuv. and Yah) 

Six. Ainpliacantlius concateuatus, Cuv, agd 
Val. X. 127. 

Kitaug of tlie Malays. , 

Head above, back and anterior .part of the 
sides above the lateral line blue purple; rest of 
tlie sides reddish yellow; abdoinen reddish 
white; back and sides with nnchetmts rounded 
brick-red- spots becoming rerldisfb yellow on the 
lower part of the sides j sides of the head red¬ 
dish yellow bronze washed wR^niown; nostrils, 
infraorbitals and operdea hrimilNl with cobalt; 
pectorals transparent; restofthe finspale brown- 
PI. 8, ] w grey, closely dotted with brown,.washed with 
pale reddish yellow and lilac; between Use dor- 
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sal and anal roys some indisriaot brown spots. 

Iris narrow- rofykar-roloueed round ■* the pupil; 
rest farowft bronze* «»D'48/I«, 0‘W W&. ’ V 

1/3/1, ¥; Iufcatoite <&»*&> ■Bmaitjr, 

Isle of Dnn^batavin. Total lentil: 6$ inch. 

The length of tine bead » m the totals the 
depth at a»cipat3-|-. The greatest obliquedin- 
meter of the orbit -is iu the lengtli of tlie 
head. The outiinepfthe head » convex, p«rti- 
cokflv between the eyes. * The greatest vertical 
dmmeter of the«hody * is 2J in tbs total length. 

.When the caudal fin is spread out, the posterior 
margin is needy straight. Single individuals 
occur at Pinang at all seasons. 

(3790) Tea this dorsalis , (Cuv. and V«I.) 

Sym. Amuhacttuthus dorsalis, Cuv. aud Val- 

X. us. 

1 Amnhacoiithus dorsalis. Schlceel and 

Mutter : 1. c. 10, 13, Tab. 2, Fig. 1. 

Kitang of the Malays.* 

Head above and back pale brownish olive, 
lighter on the upper half of the sides ; lower hall' 

and abdomen bluish white ; immediately beneath lower j aw the pair ot teeth on the symphysis 
the origin of the lateral line and in front of the j 8 i oll g er than the rest, and the whole of the 
pectorals pale, reddish lilac ; back and sides mar gi a carries 10 rrenulatiohs : all flie rest are 
with numerous small oval bluish white spots ; shorter, truncated with about 5 crenulations. 
cheeks and opercles pale metallic sulphur-colour- r x'hc greatest vertical diameter of the body (Big. 
ed ; opercles edged with pale lilac ; pectorals 2.) is 2} in the total length. The whole of the 
transparent; caudal pale brownish olive, minute- | ieat j 0IM j b 0( jy, the anterior half of the caudal 
ly dottecl with brown ; rest ot the tins grevsh an( i t] ie base of the dorsal aud anal finiC djfo 
white, tinged with lilac, minutely dotted with COV cred with small elongated oval scales (Fig, 4. 
brown. Iris yellowish white, orbital margin jyjagnif.), of which those of the body have the 
olive. J> 13/10, C 17J, A 7/9, V 1/3/1, r posterior part truncated with about 12 unequal 
1C, Br. A . Inhabits. Sea of Pinang , Batavia. c .j|j a on t|, c margiu. The lateral line appears 
Total leng'li : 0 inch. The lengtli ot the head |{^ e a thread at the upper fifth of the body; 
is 4 J in the total. The greatest, oblique, dia- jt j 8 slightly undulating, following the outline 
meter of the orbit is -J.pt the length of the head. 0 f th c back, which is less arched than that of 
The greatest vertical diameter of the body is the abdomen, till it arrives between the ter- 
y of the total length. At Pinang this species m i n ations of thc dorsal and anal fins. From 
is numerous at all seasons. thence it is at first a little downwards arched 

Genus ACANTHURUS, ForsJcal 1775. (liar- j and then rises, so as to pass above the spine of 
purus, Forster 1778.—Aspidurus, Lacep. 1802.) 

Tail on each side armed with a strong moveable 
spine ; head and body compressed; eyes ele¬ 
vated ; mouth slightly cleft; teetli in a single 
series, trenchant, with crenulatecl margins ; dor¬ 
sal single ; body oovered with minute scales ; 
brand dostegons rays five. 

(37®l) Acanthurus xanthoplerus , Cuv. and 
Val. Plato IV. 

Syx. Acanthurus xanthopterus, Cuv. and Val- 

; x. sis. ' 

Jowy. lieadL, apil.My violet brown, paler 
towards abdomen j .thp nostrils opening ,ip a 
brigbt gamboge spot, resting behind 

on the antorips iWi 9 $’ riie orbit, tlm ppex to- 

fin 

brigbt>; imb^^npntltnlar dotted With 
•kmg. tbft bmwA oabrit bJi^J^gwd*nM>bjR4# 
above which « second- paiallel lilac one temunat* 
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the tail towards the caudal. Above end below 
the lateral line appear a number at short, ex¬ 
cessively minute, backwards directed tubes. Thc 
length of the spine is less than the diameter 
of the eve; the anterior margin is sharp, the 
posterior rounded. The posterior maigin of 
the caudal is slightly concave ; the superior 
lobe a little longer than the inferior. Tbe 4 Mb. 
much is short, thick, gizzard-like t the gall very 
large. There are four ecccopylorio appendages. 
The intestinal canal is spirally folded. nKWe tbgp 
twice the lengtli of the fish. A single yousig in¬ 
dividual was observed at Pinang in 
The fislienneti asserted that it f# of xfire occur¬ 
rence, and attains to a foot in lejbgtia * ’ 

Fam. AULOST0MA,TlBJB. 5 
Genus : CAN^Ry^C^^^r/';[^, 
reed ; pi }yx°f. snout> Subsrituted fcg! Futulariu, 
tinne, 1766, pre occupied by Fistutaria, Donati, 


mg on the antonor thml of the - fin v a third 
and a fsimth above oach^other t botb bifnreating 
about the anterior iudf^^ppev wnstgto blach ; 
anterior half of* candid' wbrie^ Cbe teeli browa 
like the body; ^cotarior Mood, black; 

anal bright yetowiWMRutOiyvdoltetl riririi browh, 
with a cobalt -blue basal ■ i b wn ^ wi t Mi 

four parallel lilac ortes, etearoal» ; 

ventral spine and ray* pute.hfetiah liamb^iaetn- 
brane pale grey minutely dotted witfobabate ; 
pectoral rays yellow, membrane transparent. 
Iris narrow, yellow round the pttpil, nextUroad 
silvery white, orbital margin reddish bro^Ti. 
D 9/27, C 17$, A 8/26, V l/5 r P 47, Br. V. 
Inhabits Sea of Piuamg, Seychelles. Total 
length : 5-J inch. The length of the head is 
4-J in the total; tha diameter of the eye u 3-J¬ 
in the length of the head. The preoperde, 
opercle, scapular and humeral bones are distinct¬ 
ly radiated. In each jaw is a single series of 
16 trenchant, teeth : tuose of the upper appear 
somewhat larger and tlieir margin has from 10 
to 12 crenulations (Fig. 3. Maguif.); in the 
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1250. (Pobpiy] {Eq*i*alent to. Fistula? i. Horn, 
1266),, Jiedtb tubular, doagatedy depressed; 
jaftt digkriydtefi, nearly fcormontal, with «mA 
foettei head etow^uted free* £ to 4 , ofthe total 
length; Iwdy elongated depressed jecales invisi¬ 
ble.; behind ^ 

a appendage* -eaeiug, the anterior part of the 
dorsal tint single, ami as well aathe anal 
composed of undivided rays; brsnehiostegous 
rays seven* . t. 

"(^702|. CanoortfHchvi immaculatefy (Comraer- 

80 » : r “-r.v, v: . ' 

St». Rsasell CLXXTTT. Goorutn.—Fistul- 

., .» fcm*iabaexritt, Lin. 

rt .„. F»teu*ria iabaccaria, White, Voyage 
Bot. Bay. P. 296 Fig.*. 

Fiatularia uafflaculata, (Commerson.lCuv. 
<’•> 

Fistul aria conunersonii. Runnel I: Nrne 
Wirbelth. Fische, 142. 

" u ' ISstnlnria immaculata, Richardson, Rep. 
1846, 247. 

Young, htead above light greenish grey ; upper 
half of operates greenish olive minutely dotted 
with black, lower half as well as the under 
surface of the head and the abdomen whitish ; 
sides of the body fight slate grey ; the lateral line 
bordered beneath by a pale silvery bluish white 
line; fins greenish hyaline; caudal filament 
brownish olive. Iris nnrrrow golden round the 
the rest blackish silverv. 1) 15, 16 or 17 
1# i, A 14 or 15, V 1/5,'P 15, Br. VII 

Indian Ocean, Coro* 


inffA, A 14 or 15, V 1/5, > 
Inhabits , Sea of Pinang, 
mandel, Mohila, (Red Sea.) 

Le&gth of the heed,.*. 
n »» »» boflj to **»« root °* 

m It „ CRUdM filament. 


0 ft. 5J inch 

^ #» it 

0 4* .. 


inch. 


Total length,. 1 ft. 6; 

,, h 'i • , t 

The length of the head is \ of the length of 
the body, measured from the symphysis of the 
low!e$ jaw.ito the point ot the caudal fin. The tu¬ 
bular mouth, to the anterior margin of the orbit, 
is times longer than the rest of the head. The 
lumuKmted diameter of the eye is 9£ in the length 
ofthefieftd; the distance of the eyes across the fore¬ 
head. ts ^Hof the diameter ; the narrow forehead, 
is widened by a transparent membrane extending 
along Ate upp*r»«rgi« of the orbit, and giving 
it an elongated ; 6vai sliajx;. From the sides of 
tbe^MnupteMptelteda* sharp crest of minute 
spims to the pteoperele^ the posterior and nnte- 
riorpwit.ofUm'Oftrit are finely toothed, and the 
latter part has «.|idhmrft» v fMCmsMi - spine above and 
below. On eaohj#teof the tubular mouth, ap¬ 
pears a sharp ridge, the swsterior half of which 
is armed with small forwards directed spines. 


The lower jaw is Longig tiiau tfieupper, with a 
round protuberance atthfe sym^fr^ais. Both jaws 
hare a single series of traall, sdfoevhat, unequal, / 
reclining teetli. A similar single'series appears ' 
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on each of the p a fot da, and from four to nix on 
the anterior part oftb* mmefc. Between tbe m- 
termnxiHary aeries of teeth and th e m of < the so* 
mer is extended siwifietesceiit-alteped^ 

From the centre ofiheV operate proceed down- 
wards two strong striae and wu«tero^,..$peii oues 
radiate backwards. From the poateriorpmi of 
the orbit radiate, a number of tines backwards. 
Immediately behind tlie occiput commence a,pair 
of elongated lanceolate bony plates, each contain¬ 
ed about 5J times in the length of the body* forms* 
ing in the middle of the back a slightly raised 
line. Behind the peatO/al fins appears a shorter 
lanceolate bony plate, the upper margin of which 
joins the former pair of the back ; the lower 
joins a larger also lanceolate plate, which bn each 
side covers the anterior part of the abdomen. 
The latter pair of abdominal plates are turned up 
at the sides at a right angle; their lower surface 
is honeycombed and the anterior half of their 
lower margin leaves a central open space on the 
abdominal surface. The length of the pair of ab¬ 
dominal plates is of the dorsal. The length 
of the pectoral fins and the lobes of the caudal 
equal the horizontal diameter of the eye. The 
vertical diameter at occiput, as well as the great¬ 
est diameter of the body, is £ of the horizontal 
diameter of the eye. The brendth across the oc¬ 
ciput equals the latter diameter. A verti¬ 
cal section of the head is broad rectangnlar; 
one of the anterior part, of the body, in front 
of the dorsal, is nearly triangular; behind the 
dorsul it is rhombic. The dorsal and anal fins 
commence opposite each other at 
fourth of the distance from tlie 
of the orbit to the point of the 
The lateral lint; commences above 
the anterior part, occupying the dorsal plates, is 
arched with the. convexity towards tfie centre of 
the back, so that the lines of both sides desciilm 
the figure of an elongated hour-glass. At the 
termination of the lateral pair of bony plates 
the lateral line commences, following the centre 
of the side, above the bluish white line. The 
lateral line consists of a number of linear tubes, 
deeply cleft at both ends ; behind tlie dorsal tin 
the tubes change to very short, sharp bony, ridges, 
which to the touch appear like, spines.. The 
ventral fins arc very short situated in the centre 
between the muzzle and the point of the caudal 
lobes. The length of the elongated central cau¬ 
dal ray appears to be proportionally longer in 
the very young individuals ; in the largest it was 
divided in two. Four individuals Were observed 
at different seasons at Pmang ; [Another speuies 
of the present family 1 Jmpkirylo ocmttUa, tiUein, 
was observed in great-wtmsbefs M-Bingnpme in 
May 1840. From 184fi to 484$ atm occurred 
at Pintmg, nor were the fisherw«W4be!* acquaint¬ 
ed with the fish/Jtbey wereesrauumd sometime 
after death, htteawtewf them exhibited the late¬ 
ral series of blue spot* noted % Dr.Ruppetl. 


the posterior 
anterior part 
caudal lobes, 
the opercle ; 
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ORDER <AN AG A N TttiN 1; Fam.PIiEU MO- 
.-■vNKGTfstw,*.-■*'>•»*-•*»• * '■■'• 

■ ■'*(«»' tLimmvhtofc, '%»&• 
jar* i«fflNK 'fiflflMte 

Jv dtt ^c^^yii^stelii Kfcfe |iffng*Ito^es ; 

ilbf^tat t# nboVe the dfibw ejfc, 

Ittiviti^; uififetlnii fife nnhl, a nrik&l interval be¬ 
tween thertrselves nnd 'the caudal) shape * rhbni- 
bbWW ; sj^difei hAve'the eyes oii the iigHt 
side;|Tbe1'erniy right and left, or dextral and 
sWWral Are applied to the species of this family , 
si* t<j those of cyei^t other,while the fish is placed 
with the tail 'towards the observer, the dorsal 
fiti upwards, add the anal downwards.] two or 
three small cocoa. 

Eyes and! colour on the left side. 

Platessu rnsselli. 


(Icon.) Platessu russelli, Gray: 111. Ind. Zool. 
PI, 94. Fig. 2. 

Ikuu Sibhili of the Malays. 

Left side. Pale reddish or yellowish-brown ; 
each scale with a veitienl buff spot close to the 
dark brown posterior margin ; opercle and ante¬ 
rior third of abdomen pale bluish or neutral tint. 
Jris silvery, coloured like the body. Eight side. 
Huff or dust-coloured ; opercle and anterior third 
of abdomen pale bluish. Fins transparent, co¬ 
loured like the body, but paler, minutely dotted 
with brown ; dorsal, caudal and anal with a few 


scattered indistinct brownish spots. J) 70 to 73. 
C 15J-. A 5fi, V 6, P 12, Hr. Ml. Inhabits 
Sea of Piua»g t Malayan Peninsula , Singapore. 
Total length: 1 ft. I inch. Left side The 

length of the head is 4-*- in the total. The upper 
orbit occupies the second-fourth of the head, 
close to the profile of the back without encroaeh- 
iug upon it ; it is oval ; the horizontal diameter 
being F of tlie length of the head, exceeds by 
that of the lower rounded orbit. Both are se¬ 
parated by a very narrow sharp ridge. The ver¬ 
tical distance from the centre of the inferior or¬ 
bital margin of the lower eve to the margin of 
the lower jaw is £ of the length of the head. 
The posterior apertures of both nostrils are situ¬ 
ated immediately in front of the orbits ; they are 
rounded and larger than the anterior ones. Of 
the latter the upper one appears to be a email 
puncture about ntid-wuy in front between both 
orbits, • The lower anterior aperture is situated 
obliquely in front of the posterior, close to the 
margin <of the left upper maxillary. The latter 
bone is nai$ftw* Widened and obliquely truncated 
at the lower extremity. The angle of the mouth 
scarcely extendi to the inferior part, of the or¬ 
bits. ; themebth ii exclusively 

formed -tiiyWHAe-'' efcftt$rtdP* TntemftmHaries, to 
which are confined the teeth. The latter are coni-! 
epd^'IshBiea^fldriifbt^r^ arched and plaeetHn a 
m»8 *# seriea^wbicfctbe anterior four orfivW 
. of ^■efcwidafiwe ^wore^dtettfit 

than the 4e«t, whldbave mifcute aadpiae- 


ed closely together. "'Hie teeth of the lower jaw 
are longer, fewer, mid all with ihtervals. The 
tongue is linear, sttibnlh.' The pjfelteles and cheeks 
are 'hid by scales..* Ttye bo<ly is 

oblong, the giehthst at the 

second-third of the total* length, slightly exceeds 
i «f the total The body 1* wremily un wnd n h 
of 67 longitvulina) series of scjdes. Of whicii thire 
are about 81 on a line between thegillMopeningandi 
the caudal. The scales ire small romided with 
about 15 ra<liating lines at the radical part j the 
posterior margin is closely ciliated. The hitieral 
line consists of simple tul>«s It commences at the 
lower margin of the lower orbit, ascends in' the 
shape of the letter S to the upper extremity of 
the preopercle, then slightly descends to aliove tlie 
posterior angle of tlie Opercle, when it. sud¬ 
denly rises describing a short arch, terminating 
above the point of the pectorals. From thence it 
proceeds straight along the middle of the side to 
the point of the posterior margin of the candal 
fin. The dorsal fin commences opposite the an¬ 
terior angle of the upper orbit ; the distance from 
the muzzle equals the horizontal diameter of the 
upper eye. All the rays, except the three last 
ones, are undivided, and with a single series of 
small scales along the anterior margin ; the point 
of the rays project a little beyond the membrane, 
so as to give the fin a fringed appearance. The 
longest rays are contained 2 J times in the length 
of the head : they are situated at tint commence¬ 
ment, of the posterior half of the fin, the distance 
of which from the caudal is of that of the an¬ 
terior ray from the muzzle. The root of the 
caudal is covered with small scales ; the posterior 
margin is pointed in the centre, the two raysof 
which are the longest, $ of the head. The pos¬ 
terior four or five anal rays are divided ; the test 
are simple and resemble the dorsal. The extent of 
the base of the mini is about 1 less than that of 
the dorsal. The left ventral is situated a tittle 
nearer the gill-opening than the anal ; the two 
first rays are undivided ; the second, the longest, 
is > of the head, and extends to the second aha! 
rnv. The right vent rals is a little farther back, 
the first ray commencing opposite the third ray 
of the left fin. The two upper pectoral rays are 
undivided ; the third, the longest, slightly exceed 
■f' of the hear!. Single individuals occur*At Hw¬ 
ang, at all seasons. They are eaten by the 
natives. • ’’■* 


Genus HIPFGGLOS8US, Cuvier, 1817. Fills 
resembling those> of Platma : form generally 
more elongated- jaws and pharynx with teeth, 
in most species strong and sharp; M 

cotour on iAe rfyhi tii/e^ '■*** 

i MU), &y>p9$ l < ,m9 * r *m* 

a TSL 


ii- 




"■asw 


[jjicglossus erummi. Cw. ft. a. IL 
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Hippoglossus KT»mei, 

. l*E , t , tJ,-' 



Huppelh Mlm 

V' *.» -P fw , 5*< .* 

K«w>pcll4 Mm* 

b,-». "W?-ii '{*’ J '■ ’-'v 
. 4 *■'■>'■>'<*h- 

Right side. •' Dull brownish «Wgreemsb-'grev ; 
anterior third of dorsal milk-white, miinltdv dot* 
ted with ft«>wn; rest pale Mulatt o lirusm, dotted 
with brow* and washed with blank; caudal black¬ 
ish with- a broad 'vertical, whitish bawl at the 
base ; anterior eighth • of seal walk-white, rest 
like-dorsal; pectorals aad venteab hyaline, the 
latter minutely dotted with brown. Iris silvery, 
sending a number 0 #vermicular diveruing threads 
overthecircularblack pupil. Jxft side. Brown¬ 
ish white, miuntely dotted with brown. 1) 48 to 
5H. C 15$, A 35 to 39, V ti. P 14 or 15, Br. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinann , Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, Coromandel, Hay of Bengal, Ealunries of 
the Ganges, Massauah. Total length: 1 ft. 
Right tide. The length of the, head is | of the 
total. The upper orbit, is placed horizontally on 
the tipper surface of the head ; its distances from 
the muzzle is -f of its longitudinal diameter, 
which is T of the length of the head. A little 
below, and hi front of the upper orbit, on the 
left side of the muzzle, appears the posterior cir¬ 
cular aperture of the left nostril: the anterior 
on# is smaller, tubular and situated 11 little in 
front of the posterior. The right orbit, is slightly 
shorter than the left, and is situated vertically 
on the left side of the head, bordering upon the 
upper maxillary. The circular pupils are protect¬ 
ed by a number of vermicular silvery filaments 
which diverge from the upper margin of the iris. 
The .distance between both orbits scarcely exceed 
i of their diameter ; each orbital margin is a 
little raised with a naTrow intervening furrow. 
The apertures of the right nostril are situated 
immediately in. front of the right eye, and re¬ 
semble the corresponding of the left. The up¬ 
per maxillary is elongated, widened and truncated 
The linear elongated intermaxillaries 
form the margin of the month, and have two se¬ 
ries,of long, distant, arched teeth, each with a 
mmute biirb on the posterior part of the point. 
The teeth of the external series are fixed, but 


terior part of the ieft «NfWfc* A Ihngreatest verti¬ 
cal diameter of tlw^laidjri OfcMlle seooudthird 
of the total Ifagth, sbghaly exceed* i vftlietetter. 
The lateral fine commences at the inferior mar¬ 
gin of the lower eye,; which M 
ing backwards over the upper margia of the opco¬ 
de, it describes a low arch which tewmnnie* op¬ 
posite the middle of the dorsal. > beam thence it 
proceeds straight along the middle, »to the point 
of the posterior margin of the cattdal. The line 
is a little raised, ami is ou eaeh scale composed 
of three small tubes: u central, from which an 
upper and lower diverge backwards.'. The great¬ 
est vertical diameter contains from 55 ;to 57 so 
ries of scales ; the lateral line, from the opercle 
to the root of the caudal, 69 to 71 scales. ..The 
scales arc small rounded, with 12 to 15 radiating 
lines at. the radical portion and Indistiuctly ciliat¬ 
ed in the centre of the posterior margin. The 
dorsal tin commences behind the upper orbit at a 
distance of one longitudinal diameter, and ter¬ 
minates at an equal distance from the caudal. 
The H or 10 anterior rays are undivided ; the 
longest, towards the middle of the fir». are i\ in 
the'length of the head ; all have at their anterior 
margin a series of small scales. The anal is -$ 
shorter than the dorsal; the two first rays are un¬ 
divided ; in other respects it resembles the dorsal. 
The root of the caudal is scaly ; the posterior 
margin is bluntly pointed in the centre, the two 
rays of which, the longest are J of the head. The 
right ventral is situated a little in front of the 
pectoral, much nearer the gill-opening than the 
first anal ray ; the two first rnys are undivided 
the fourth, the longest, is 2$ in the length of 
the head. The left ventral is placed a little fur¬ 
ther backward. The pectorals ate pointed, •§• the 
length of the head. The stomach is very capa¬ 
cious, broad pyriform; the intestinal canal is 
simple, about * of the total length. Single in¬ 
dividuals occur at all seasons at Pinang, and are 
eaten by the natives. 

B .— Eyes and colour on the left aide. 

(3795) Ilippogloaaus erumei, Var. A. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang. This is simply a reversed, si - 
nistral variety, necessary, however, to distinguish 

, . , ,, , * 1 as such from a second, differing irt colottrs. 

thwe^of the internal are moveable, and may b|l The M attainsto the size bf the dextral, but 
bud down like thoteof W«, nehm (Bucha» t p; it ig of rarcr occ ^ flce . 1 IndmWs 


Hcmilton). rThe teetb of the lower jaw resemble 
those of the upper, but they are more numerous; 
those of the inner series are a little longer, and 
those near the symphysis have an indistinct 
double barb. On oaeh side of the palate appears 
a single series. ,M^,sin«& pointed teeth, and in 
yonng:In4mdmp|!upwards of 4 inches in length, 
four to six simildr on the vomer, which, however, 
very early.,dsyappear. ^he t^gdef h minute and 
smooth; on each side ofihe t spot; rises a small 
cluster of minute^pojii^li'td^l^ 'Ad rirriilaf ap¬ 
pear at intervals on tlie rest of. I^pid. The 
augle of the mouth is situated opposite the pos- 


;■* 


of equal length differ in nd Oharacfevsf’exeepitiii 
such as are necessarily the consequqncd 6t '‘btVer- 
sion , such, for instance, at tp ten ventral tin be¬ 
ing placed * little interior-totte 
($7V^ ; HjgpQgl^w jervvw, 

Sr*. RasseJh fcXX VII- . < 

. ... . 4*.Ji. 

:>■ tvWwaiidijgtey 

btewNdshiWackj Swriaa i adhigAom.the 

jaws ovw the aides of the head and: body to tike 
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root of the pectorals ; two similar on the sides of 
the Iwdy, and a fourth oyer the posterior part of 
the hotly and tlte tail; and three last bands ex¬ 
tending faintly over tlte correajnmtlittg parts of 
the dorsal.and anal; anterior half of caudal wliit 
ish dotted with brown ; posterior half brownish 
black ; rest nf tlte fins and eyes like IJ. truutei 
Right aide, like the left of H. ermtei. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Coromandel. Except in colours and being sin 
istral, the present variety agrees in every other 
character with //- erurnei. Russell, iudeed, ob- 
seved tlte strong resemblance, but he imagined 
that in this variety the scales were smaller, and 
the lateral line carinated. Comparison of equal 
individuals of both shews no difference of the 
size of the scales, and the lateral line is equally 
raised in both. Russell describes the length as 
being six inches. Of a number of individuals ex¬ 
amined at i’iuang and Singapore none exceeded 
CJ inches. It. remains to be ascertained if this 
variety attains to the same size as Par. A, or if 
it is merely a transient livery of certain young 
individuals of Par. A. 

(ienus SOLEA, Klein 174S. Eves and colour 
on the riirht side ; mouth distorted on the. side 
opposite the eyes ; minute crowded teeth in the 
half of both jaws opposite the eyes, the other 
half toothless ; form of the hotly oblong ; muzzle 
rounded uud generally projecting beyond the 
mouth ; dorsal commencing opposite or a little in 
front of the upper eye ; caudal separated from 
dorsal ami anal. 

(3797) Solea hum ilia, Cantor. Right side. 
Pale tiinher-brown, minutely dotted with black, 
and with numerous small blackish spots ; 
nil indistinct larger one close below the mid¬ 
dle of the base of the dorsal, and a se¬ 
cond at the posterior third ; two correspond¬ 
ing spots near the base of the anal; mem¬ 
branes of the fius pale brownish bull dotted 
with black, rays pale umber; on the caudal i 
some iiulisiiiict blackish spots ; near the point of | 
the pectoral an oval, uud between the two lowest, 
rays a linear black spot. Iris pale silvery. Left 
aide. Pectoral, ventral ami short fihuu^nts about 
the mouth brownish white, I> 57, C 12£, A 42, 

V 5, P 8, Hr. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. 
Total length : 8J- inch. Right aide. The form of 
the body resembles, that of Solea peguaa. Yarrel, 
[55ool Jouru, IV. 467, PI. 16,—British Fishes : 

11. 260 ] blit the vertical diameter is greater in 
the presents The length of the head is 5 J- in the 
total. The upper orbit, ’the larger, is situated 
in the centre between the angle of the mouth and 
tine corresponding part of the dorsal, but much 
nearer tire muzzle ; the horizontal diameter is £ 

_ the length of the head. The lower orbit is 
ituated between the augle of the mouth and the 
“'•iterior angle of the upper orbit, of which, its 

wmrtal diametpr i* f.The distance between 

orbits slightly exceeds the horizontal diame¬ 


ter of the upper orbit,. The whole.of the head 
is covered with little spates like those of the body 
rough to the touch,.. The, tpngije ja minute, 
smooth, truncated triangular, ; The greatest ver¬ 
tical diameter of the body, at the. end of the an¬ 
terior third of the dorsal*,is 2£. in the total length. 
On the diameter may be counted 69 series of 
scales. The slightly raised lateral line continues 
straight from behind the upper part .of" pie oper- 
cle to the caudal, a little nearer tlie back than the 
abdomen. It contains 85 scales, each .with a 
minute central tube. The scales of the Read and 
body are small, elongated tetragonal, the posterior 
margin rounded. On the radical part appear 
about nine radiating lines, some of which are 
divided in two ; the centre of the posterior mar¬ 
gin has upwards of thirteen cilia, although very 
fine, yet sufficiently strong to make the scales 
appear rough to the touch. The list dorsal ray 
commences on a level with the anterior angle of the 
upper orbit. The first nine rays are undivided ; 
all are covered by an elongated pyramidal sheath 
of scales, consisting of two or three scries, which 
extend to near the points of the rays, which 
project beyond the membrane. The longest rays, 
towards the middle of the fill, equal i the length 
of the head. The anal resembles the dorsal, but 
has only the four anterior rays undivided. The 
caudal is rounded, equal the length of the head. 
The pectoral is pointed, \ the length of the head. 
The right ventral is very small, about J of the 
pectoral, and the last ray is connected by n mem¬ 
brane to the first anal. Left aide. A little above 
and behind the symphysis of the upper jaw ap¬ 
pears a small tubercle, through which is pierced 
a single minute nostril. The base of the dorsal 
as far as the nine first rays carries a few short 
soft filaments, some of which are scattered over 
the side of the head ; they become more nume¬ 
rous and crowded towards the left angle of the 
mouth. This side of the jaws resembles the 
cipher 3, there being at the angle a small point¬ 
ed tubercle, directed inward. The teeth are 
very fine, crowded and hid to the point in the 
fleshy lips. The left ventral is longer than the 
right and not joined to the anal. A single 
individual was observed at Pinang in October 
1812. 

Jr (3798) Solea ovata , Richardson. 

Syn. Solea ovata, Richardson : Report, 1845, 
279. 

Right aide. Brownish ash-grey, minutely mot¬ 
tled with pale blackish, towards the base of the 
dorsal and anal three rounded, distant, black 
spots, edged with light grey; oft the reiiof the 
body a lew .. scattered similar sp As, also indis¬ 
tinctly oeddated; pectoral greyish at the brise 
rest blackj rest of the fins pale ash-grey minute¬ 
ly mottled with blackish* PnpU Horizontally 
oval; iris pale silvery- round the pupil; the rest 
ash-grey. Left aide. Brownish white} opercles 
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tind abdomen lead grey ; filaments about the; 
head white; fins bnff. © 85, G 12-J-, A 4S, V 
5, P 9, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pihafig, China 
Seas, Canton. Total length V 3$5teeh. Right j 
ttde. The length of the Read is \ Of the total. j 
Both eyes are 4 nearly equal, Hie length of 
the head; the" upper one decuples the second-: 
fifth; the lower is removed sf%^y farther back, j 
and touches the 'Upper Up ; Hus 'posterior angle j 
of both eyesore situated a little farther back, 
than the angle of the mouth, the eyes are sepa-' 
rated by a sharp rest, 'the diameter of which is j 
scarcely i of the horizontal diameter of each eye. | 
The tongue and teeth resemble those organs of 
S. hkndlis. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, at about the middle of the dorsal is 2 1 in 
the total length. On the diameter may be count¬ 
ed about 78 scales. The latter are rough to the 
touch ; on the radical part appear upwards of 16 
radiating Hues, some of which are divided in two ; 
thC centre of the posterior margin is armed with 
from 9 to 12 fine spines. The lateral line pro¬ 
ceeds straight in the middle of the side from the : 
gill-opening to the caudal: it contains upwards 
of 95 scales, each with a minute central tube. 
The first dorsal ray commences opposite the an¬ 
terior angle of the tipper eve ; the longest ra\ s, 
towards the middle of the fin slightly exceed J of 
the length of the head. The anal resembles the 
dorsal. The rounded caudal is distinct, hut 
uiiited by a membrane to the dorsal and anal; 
its length is of the bend. The pectoral is 
elongated -g- of the length of the head. The ven¬ 
tral* are nearly equal, about J- ot the length of 
the head. Left aide. Numerous filaments ap¬ 
pear on the lower lip and the lower margin of 
the gill-cover. The left pectoral is but ’ of the 
right. Single individuals occur at 1’inang at all 
reasons. 

Sub Genus SYNAFTUltA, Cantor. [Sueaxrbs, 
joined j 0 uph, tail. Substituted ’ for Bruchiru *, 
properly written : Brachyurus, Swainsou 1839, 
preoccupied by Brachyurus, Fischer, 1814. 
( Mammalia (Brachyurus, Swainson, 1839.) 

General structure of Solea, but the caudal, dor¬ 
sal and anal fins are all united. 

(3799) Synaptura commersoniana , (Lacepeded 

Srn. Plenronecte comrnersonien. Lacep. lilt 
PI., 12, Fig. 2, (not IV. 656.) 

Rnssell, LXX. Jcrree I’otoo A. 

Solea commersoniana, Cuvier, R. A. II. 
343. <*>• 

Braehirus commersonii, Swainson, II. 383. 

Ikap ledah {’Zf<M,tonguc,j of the Malays. 

Right tide. Greenish or. brownish olive, dark¬ 
est on the operoles, mjnutelydotted with brown; 
all the scales with a tmaft vprticlehuff spot be¬ 
hind tSe dlia, giving a appearance to the 

ground colciur; pectoral biaci # withi buff margin; 
rest of the fins like the-body-to lighter; dorsal, 
caudal and anal withannrrowi milk white edge 


within which a second sooty brown, composed 
by a series of singk spots bn the- membranes ; 
lips and pointed papiHre Of the W»wer Olive; 
mouth and operdes inside pale dive, closely 
dotted with black. Iris a .silvers' or goldfcn Pwn 
rfrijtf; the rtest bluish btnuk. 'P&femil 

and ventral * ’ * * : * 

]> n or 81. 

V 12 .. ..Right V 5, Zrft V 4,P 6,ftr. VI. 

A 65 or 66, 

155 or 159 

Inhabits $ro of Pin*ntg % Malayan Penhnttla % 
Singapore, CorrtmmKlH. Total length : 8* inch. 
Right *iffr. The lerigth c*f the head is ) of the 
total. r Fhe upper orbit is situated above the 
middle of the right upper lip at. equal distant*; 
from the anple of the mouth and the muzzle ; 
the greatest diameter is oblique, upwards 
and backwards is ’ of the length of the 
head. From the anterior anule of the upper 
orbit proceeds a short bouv riilj^e which termi¬ 
nates close to the muzzle in a flat rounded point, 
with which the muzzle pioduees a short furrow. 
The lower orbit is situated immediately above 

i 

the single of the mouth, n little posterior to the 
upper one. and in a different, position. The 
greatest diameter is oblique, downwards and 
backwards, scarcely shorter than that of the - 
upper orbit. The distance between the anterior 
angles of both orbits equals their greatest dia¬ 
meter. The posterior aperture of the nostril is 
a little in front of t lie lower orbit; the anterior 
is r little farther in front, tubular or pierced 
through a small papilla. The lower right lip 
is fleshy with numerous pointed papillae. The 
tongue is minute, linear, smooth. The teeth re¬ 
sembles those of Solea hvmilia. All the scales 
of the head, below the level of the upper eye are 
a little larger than those of the body ; above 
that level, towards the origin of the lateral line, 
thev are nearly double the size, and by far the 
greatest of all. The form of all is nearly rec¬ 
tangular, with the posterior margin rounded, 
with 8 or 9 fine spines, which makes the scales 
rough to the touch. At the radical part appear 
3 or 4 radiating lines. The greatest vertical 
diameter of the bodv, at the commencement of 
the second third of the back, is of the total 
length. This diameter contains about 71 series 
•of scales. The lateral line commehees behind 
the upper part of the opferde tend proceeds 
straight, a little nearer the back 'that! the abdo¬ 
men, to the caudal. It cbndsto of at»but T87 
minute central tubes. The first rloftml ray eom- 
mertees close to the muzzle, a little Itefow the 
level of the anterior fimrgifi of the tippfcr : brtiit. 
The rays, erf Whifch the first foter tere undivided, 
gradueUyffidrease fit ldngth'to the 18# which is 
f Of the length ofthe bead. The "dteadtel is 
elongated, te n afiff tftl ng in a rounded 
thelsaj^i ^ tfcehead. The axial, all the tsya m 
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which are divided, commences beneath the pos¬ 
terior part of the inter-opercle, between the two 
ventral*. The basal half of all three vertical 
fins are covered with minute scales, and the 
points of the rays prefect , a little beyond the 
membrane. They are sodwdy connected, that 
the milkwhite outer margin is uninterrupted, and 
the shape of the fish resembles a broad point of 
a lance. The length of the pectorals is | of the 
head. The verttrals arc situated immediately in 
front of the anal, but on a little higher level; 
their length equals the pectorals. On the left 
side about the lower lip nnd the throat appear 
a number of short white filaments. The figure 
of Russell (LXX). is incorrect. The short arch 
above the upper eye is not produced by the 
lateral line, but by a bony ridge, and the caudal 
fm is too short and rounded, and distinct. His 
original was probably mutilated. Single indi¬ 
viduals are of rather rare occurrence at Pinang. 

(3800) Sgnaptura zebra , (Bloch).' 

Sin. l’leuronectes zebra, Bloch, 'lab. 187- 

I’leuroncctes zebra. Liune; Syst. lV2ft. 

FlfiiroMH zebra, Shaw, IV. 305, PI. 44. 

8nl«a zebra. Cuvier It A. II. 343 (1). 

Plaaronectes zebra, Bennet; l.ife of Dailies, 
692. 

Brachirns zebra, Swainson, II. 303. 

Right aide. Ground ‘colour of head, body, 
dorsal, and anal ventral fins reddish white mi¬ 
nutely dotted with brown; on the head and 
body upwards of 19 vertical sooty-or blackish- 
brown bands extending over the dorsal and 
anal; the bands double or in pairs, frequently 
confluent towards the tail; a reddish yellow or | 
pale orange band over tbe root of tlie caudal and 
the last dorsal and anal rays ; rest of the caudal 
black with several oval milk white spot3 ; pec¬ 
toral black; pupil iridescent, circular; iris pale 
goldett, with four radiatiug blackish bars. Left 
aide. Pectoral, ventral and filaments of the 
month and throat reddish white; opercle and 
abdomen bluish. 

4 I) 81 or 83. 

C 16 r ,...,....RtyAf V 5, Left V 4, P 7 or 8, 
Br. VI. 

A 37 or 65 


164 

f$, Inhabits Sea qf Malayan, Peninsula and Islands, 
Chusan, Macao, Bay of Bengal, Sumatra. Total 
length : 7 inch. MflAt side. The length of the head 
is 4 of the total. Tlie upper orbit is situated above 
W the middle of the tqmer right lip, at equal distance 
m from t% niuzxle and tlje angle of the mouth ; the 
ft hpritgutfll diameter is $ ofthe length of the head. 
:»Tllft;loiw^ orbU is ft little farther backwards, 
^fmra«liqtely^J«C-an»i ! .behii*d the angle ofthe 
jnouth ; tl^; horizontal, .diameter equals,that of 
|i ; “tw iwAjhe diMauce hetwreen both i* *d»«7 
. 4M«bt iPWffl*. arched jidge 
f proceeds from Um; anterior angle of the upper or¬ 


bit to the tnuaxle. The nostrils, mouth and 
teeth resembles those df >8. commersoniana, but 
the lower right lippresenlsHO papilla:. The 
greatest vertical diameter. ft the end df "tlie in¬ 
terior third of the bddV, is 3f tit the total 
length; it contains upwards bf 71 seriesof scales. 
The latter are all small, nearly rectangular, with 
7 to 9 radiating lines at the radical part, and 
with as many spines at the posterior rounded 
margin. The lateral line in its course resembles 
that of S. commersoniana ; it consists of Upwards 
of 121 small central tubes. The dorsal com¬ 
mences opposite the anterior angle of the upper 
orbit, at a distance from the upper Up of of 
the length of the head, but not immediately trOm 
the upper lip, as represented by Bloch, and the 
copies of his incorrect figure. The anterior 26 
to 28 rays are undivided ; the last rays are the 
longest as well as the caudal ami the last anal 
rays slightly exceed the length of the head. The 
caudal is broader and more rounded than in 8. 
commersoniana , which in other respects the three 
united fins resemble. The pectoral is very 
pointed owing to the second upper ray being 
much longer than the rest, although it is but 
2‘ in length of the head. The length of thevert- 
trals is about \ of t he length of head ; they aro 
placed as in S. commersoniana , but the distance 
from the first anal ray is a little greater. Single 
individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons. 

Genus A CHI HI IS, Lacepede, 1802. Resem¬ 
bling Solea, but destitute of pectoral fins; dorsal 
and anal distinct from caudal; eyes and colours 
on the right side. 

(3801) Achirus pavoninus, Lacepede. 

Sin. Acliire provouine, Lacepede, IV. 660. 

Pleuroncctes pavoninus Slrnw, IV. 310. 

Right side. Ground colour of head, body and 
fins yellowish or pink-brown ; the fin-membranes 
dotted with black; scales edged with dark 
brown; head and body with numerous larger 
and smaller rounded milkwhite spots, edged and 
minutely dotted with dark brown, and with a 
round soot-coloured spot in the centre ; a lew 
of the white spots confluent; base of dorsal and 
caudal with a series of spots like those of the 
body ; the rest of these fins, the right ventral 
and the caudal with numerous smaller spots 
destitute of the brown central spot. Iris annu¬ 
lar, golden ; rest brownish. Left side. Head 
and body brownish white or buff; opercle and 
abdomen pale bluish; filaments of the head* 
white. D 67, C I2£, A 50, V 5, P 0, Br. ryftf 
VI; left V ? Inhabits Sea of Pining, Total 
length : 7f inch. The length of the head is '6£ 
in tbe total. The upper orbit i# situated % the 
upper third of the head, at equal di?t»i^%om 
the muzzle and the angle df the pioiuth; the 
horizontal diameter is } of the length of the 
head* The lower orbit is situated vertically 
below the upper, at a distance diameter 
immediately above and behind the angle of the 
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moutli; it is a little larger than the upper orbit. 
Bytweentbc anterior angles of both appears like 
a por« the posterior aperture of the nostril; the 
anterior one is tubular, pierced through a smdll 
tubercle which is situated lower dowh/iinuaedi- 
aJtely above the centre of the tipper lip. The 
jaws Are equal; the mouth very little distorted 
to the left; the lips are fleshy. The right side 
is toothless, but on the left appear numerous, 
minute, setaceous teeth, so Completely hid by 
the lips, that during life they easily escape ob¬ 
servation. On the left side of the head and on 
the throat appear numerous small filaments. The 
tongue is minute, smooth, truncated triangular. 
The body forms a regular elongated oval; its 
greatest vertical diameter is a little less than J 
of the total length ; this diameter contains about 
<>7 series of scales. The latter are small, oval. 
On tho posterior margin appear some spines so 
excessively minute, that the surface does not ap¬ 
pear rougu to the touch. The rest of the cir¬ 
cumference of the scales is divided bv upwards 
of 55 backwards radiating lines. The lateral 
line commences from the upper margin of the 
opercle; nt first it slightly descends, and then 
continues iu the middle of the side to the cau¬ 
dal; it contains about 99 central tubes. The 
dorsal commences very close to the upper lip, 
opposite the centre of the distance between 
the eyes ; all the rays divided ; the anterior 
and posterior ones are a little shorter than 
the rest, which are about 2| in the length 
of the head. The anal resembles the. dorsal, 
but the rays are a little longer. Both fins 
have their* basal third covered with scales. 
Immediately above the latter scales, on both 
sides of the fins, in the centre between each pair 
of rays, appears a very distinct rounded aperture, 
the margin of which is a little raised, and the 
bottom of which is formed by a lamina of the 
fin membrane. From the upper part of each 
aperture proceeds a linear fold, which may be 
traced to the external margin of the fins. Com- 
mersim discovered a similar row of pores along 
the base of the dorsal and anal rays of Achirus 
mzrmoratns, Lacepede ; [haoepede, IV. 660.— 
Pleuronectes marmoratm, &haw, 1\. 310.J and 
lateri Dr. Riuppell observed similar in Achirus 
baMus, Geoffrey. [Ann. du Mus, 1.1*1. XL— 
RuppellAtlas, 122. Tab. 31, Fig. 2.] 


caudal is fcaly, i 
the head. " u “ 


Fi 

rounded, * of the 


length 


The 
of 


The right ventral is broad, rounded; 
■ill the rays *re divided, $ of the length of the 
head; the fifth ray is throughout connected by 
a membrane to the |first anal. The left ventral 
comateijjMa a little &<*&. ■kteSeKvanl; it is narrow¬ 
er aM Jokorter, and pot jbiped to the anal. A 
sii^le individual was' bbs^riretl at Finang in 
August 184*3. ■■'.». r u l ‘ . 

Genus PLAGUSIA, BrmtyllM. Dorsal, 
saudal and anal fins united ; otherwise resem¬ 
bling Achirus. 


Eyes and colour oti the left side. 


(3802) Plagusia Bilineata, (Bloch.) 

Pleuronectes bilineatus, Bloch. 1*1. l’SS. 
Pleuronectes bilineatus, Liune : SySt. 
1235. 

Russell, LXXIV. Jerree Potoo E. 
J*leuronectes bilineatus, Shaw, IV, 317. 
Plagusia bilineata, Cuv. < R. A. Ed., 
224. <»>• 

Plagusia bilineata, Ruppell, Atlas 123. 
Plagusia dipterygia, Ruppell, ibid. 123. 

Taf. 31, Fig. H, (Young.) 

Pleuronectes bilineatus, Bennett : Life 
of Raffles, 692. 

Plagusia bilineata, Ruppell: Neue Wirb. 
Fisohe, 84. 

Plagusia dipterygia, Ruppell, ibid. 
Plagusia bilineata. Swaiuson, 11. 303. 
Plagusia bilineata, Bleeker : Verb. Ba- 
tav. Gen. XX l L 5. 

Ikan ledah of the Malays. 

Left side. Pale reddish brown ; scales with 
metallic iridescent reflections, with a pale dark 
brown longitudinal line, and with a buff or 
whitish vertical line along the root of the fine 
spines : opercle bluish or neutral tint; fin-mem¬ 
branes hyaline ; rays buff. Iris narrow golden 
round the circular pupil ; rest blackish blue. 
Right side. Brownish white; opercle and abdo¬ 
minal cavity bluish. 

D 96 oi 97, 

u 8 . teft. v 5, right V 4, Y 0, Br. VI. 

A 70 or 73, 

174 or 178. 

Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula and Is¬ 
lands. Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Red Sea, 
Sumatra, Java, Madura. Total length : 9 inch. 
Left side. The form of this as of all the follow¬ 
ing species is -elongated lanceolate. The length 
of the head is 4 g in the total. The muzzle blunt¬ 
ly pointed; the distance to the anterior angle 
of the upper orbit is 10£ in the total length ; 
the muzzle terminates downwards in a remark¬ 
ably long sickle-shaped process, which extends 
below the lower jaw to opposite the angle of the 
mouth, or iu young individuals a little beyond 
it. The young are farther distinguished by their 
excessively minute right ventral fin. The des¬ 
cription and plate of Plagusia dipterygia, Rup¬ 
pell, offer no specific distinguishing character. 
The distance from the muzzle to the point of the 
sickleslmped process, its length, varies individu¬ 
ally from 5| to 6 J- in the total length ; inybnng 
individuals it is proportionally longer, slightly 
exceeding The upper orbit is situated in the 
centre of the head, above the middle of the upper 
lip; the horizontal diameter is of the length 
of the head. The lower orbit is thrown farther 
back above the angle ofrtfca mouth *; both are of 
about equal size, and their vertical distance hut 
slightly exceeds the horizontal diameter. The 
left side of the Jawris 4&othfc« with fleshy p|| 
pHlular lips; in the right of both Appear crowd* 


'*4 0 
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e<l fine setaceous teeth. A single nostril ap¬ 
pears in front of the lower eye, close to the lip : 
the tongue is minute, rounded, smooth. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, at the com* 
nienceraentof the anal fin, equals the length of the 
head;; bit it appear about *4 series of scales. 
The latter fre elongated oval; those of the body 
double the size of those of the head. The ante* 
rior margin carries upwards of 17 minute spiues, 
rough to the touch ; the radical part upwards of 
(50 radiating lines. A line between the gill-open¬ 
ing and the caudal contains about 85 scales. The 
lateral line commences at the muzzle, ascends a 
little above the upper orbit; from thence it is 
straight to near the upper margin of the opercle, 
where it makes a very short ascent, anil then 
continues straight, nearly in the middle of the 
body to the caudal. Above the preopercle it 
gives off a short vertical branch, which again is 
divided in three principal branches : an upper 
which proceeds backwards to the margin of the 
opercle, a second obliquely downwards over the 
opercle, and a third, which following the anterior 
arch of the preopercle despatches a branch back¬ 
wards to the lower part of the opercle, and ter¬ 
minates on the throat. Above the opercle the 
lateral line gives off another short branch which 
rises vertically, and divides in what is called the 
second lateral line of which the anterior branch 
proceeds near the base of the dorsal towards the 
muzzle, the posterior continues near the dorsal 
to the caudal. The dorsal commences far in 
front of the eyes at a short distance from the 
muzzle. The dorsal, caudal and anal rays are 
undivided, and nearly of equal length, J of the 
head, with the points slightly projecting beyond 
their membranes. The left ventral is situated 
at the gill-opening, on a level a little above the 
anal; the first ray is very short and closely con¬ 
nected to the second ; the rest gradually increase 
in length; the filth is the longest, of the head 
uid by a membrane throughout connected to the 
irst anal. The stomach is capacious, broad 
jyriform; the intestinal canal simple, forming 
wo circumvolutions; its length is less than f of 
he total. Single individuals occur at Pinang at 
til seasons. They are of excellent flavour. 

(3803) Plagusia cynoglossa , (Buchan Ham.) 
Yar. A. [Syn. Achirus cynoglossus , Buchan. 
Hamilton, 132, 373. Marked Achirus kukurji- 
\ha in Buchanan’s duplicate series of drawings. 
Inhabits, Bay of Bengal, mouths of the Ganges.] 

- Bra. lkaa ledah of the Malays. 

Ltft side. Ground-colour pale reddish brown, 
aosterter half of head and the body largely spot- 
pd and marbled with blackish brown; dorsal, 
jhudal and anal rays brownish their membranes 
pte brownish transparent, minutely dotted with 
F»<dc yventrali , ‘whitish. Iris golden, annular, 
pt btuisb blacfc; Bight side. Brownish white; 
•percle mid abdbhrinal cavitv pale bluish. 


Var. B. 

Left side. Differs from Var. A by having 7 
or 8 vertical, blackish brown, distant bands not 
extending over the dorsal And anal; head and 
iutcrvals with irregular blackish brown spots. 

D 100 or 102, 

C 10,.V4, PO.Br. VI. 

A 76 or 78, 

186 or 190. 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length: 6 inch. 
Ijtft side. The length of the head is 5-j. in the 
total. The distance from the very bluntly (joint¬ 
ed muzzle to the upper eye is of the total 
length; the point proceeding downwards from 
the muzzle barely covers the symphysis of the low¬ 
er jaw; its length equals the distance from the 
muzzle to the upper eye. Both eyes are excessively 
minute, like points. The upper one is situated 
at the anterior third of the head, opposite the 
middle of the upper lip. The lower is a little 
further back, immediately above the posterior 
third of the upper lip. The distance between 
both is apparently two diameters. No nostril is 
distinguishable. The left side of the lips is not 
papillular ; the right completely hides the minute 
teeth. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the anal, is J in the total 
length ; on it appear 31 to 33 series of scales, 
'l'he latter are on the body comparatively large, 
elongated oblong, with about 17 minute spines 
at the posterior margin, and about 36 radiating 
’lines on the radical portion. There are about Sd 
on a straight line between the gill-opening and 
the caudal. The lateral line with its ramifi¬ 
cations, resembles that of P. bilineata. The 
length of the pointed caudal is -J- Of the head. The 
distance from the first anal to the first ventral ray 
equals that between the muzzle and the upper eye, 
which is nearly thrice that of these fins in P. b'Ui- 
neata. 1 n other respects the fins resemble those 
of the latter species. At Pinang single individu¬ 
als occur, but rarely, which in addition to their 
small size, makes them less valued as an article 
of food. 

(3804) Plagusia trnlla , Cantor. 

Syn. Ikan ledah of the Malays. 

Left side. Pale dark reddish brown; opercle* 
much darker than the rest; in some individuals 
a scries of short, distaut, vertical bluish lines 
under the anterior half of the dorsal, and above 
the anterior third of the anal; scales witha jtark 
longitudinal line; posterior margin buff; fins 
transparent pale brownish, minutely faintly 
dotted with black. Iris anpular golden ; rest 
bluish black. Right side. Brownish white, oper- 
cles and abdominal cayity blackishblue.. 

D 109 or 111, 

, C 12. left V 4, rtyf- 0 4.1 ?% Br, VI, 

A 80 or 86, 

201*or 209. 


T49 
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Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninaula. 
Total length; 1 ft. Left aide. The length of the 
heatHs 5 J in the total. The distance from the 
rounded muzzle to the anterior angle of the upper 
orbit is from 13 jr t® tV b° ta l length. The 
point proceeding downwards from the muzzle 
covers the symphysis of the lower jaw; its length 
equals the distance between the muzzle and upper 
orbit. Tlie latter is situated a little behind the 
anterior third of the length of the head, opposite 
the middle of the upper lip. The horizontal 
diameter is 1 Of in the head. The lower orbit is 
placed a little thither back, still considerably in 
front of the .angle of the mouth ; it is a little 
smaller Hum the upper; the vertical distance be 
tween both slightly exceeds the horizontal diame¬ 
ter of the upper. Immediately beneath the latter 
appears a small, but remarkably developed bony 
protuberance, or spine. A single aperture of the 
nostril appears a little in front of the lower eye 
above the lip. The lips are tleshv, but not papiliu- 
lar, otherwise the month, tongue ami dentit ion re¬ 
semble P.bUinaala. The greatest vertical diameter 
of 4te body, towards the middle, is 4 ’- to 4* in 
the total length, it contains 45 series of scales, 
for. the size of the fish the latter are nit her 
small, elongated oval, with about 21 radiating 
lilies at the radical part, and 13 spines at 
the posterior margin, which is rough to the touch. 
A straight line between the opercle and the 
caudal contains about 117- The, lateral line and 
its ramifications resemble P. bilineata. The dis¬ 
tance between the muzzle and the first dorsal 
ray, and that between the first ventral and anal 
ray equal $ of that between the muzzle and up¬ 
per eye. The length of the caudal varies from 21 
to -J of the length of the head. There is but a 
single ventral, on the left side, connected by a 
membrane to tbe anal. But for the absence of 
the .ventral fin, the figure marked Plaguaia abbre¬ 
viate in Illuat ration* of Indian Zoology, II. PI. 
94, Fig- 3, might be supjmsed to represent the 
present,speries. Individuals, although never in 
groat numbers, occur at all seasons at Pinang, 
aud are highly valued for their flavour. 

(3805) Plaguaia grtntdisqnamia, Cantor. 

Left aide. Pale reddish brown; scales with 
metallic iridescent reflections, a central, dark 
longitudinal line, and tl« posterior margin buff; 


AND SOUTHfKN ASIA. 
D 116, 

C 10, V 4, P o. fcr. VI. 

A 88, 


opercle and abdominal cavity bluish black; from 
above the opercle closely yeneath the base of the 
dorsal a black band, gradually narrowing towards 
the caudal; from a little ' behind the abdominal 
cavity immediately above tlie base of the anal a 
similar black band joining thy former at the root 
of the caudal; dorsal and anal pale brownish 
transparent, minutely dotted with blade; caudal 
black, ventral* white. .Iris annular golden, rest 
minutely dotted with black. Right aide. Brown¬ 
ish white ; opercle and abdominal' cavity bluish 
black. 


214 '■*; 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang: Total length: 7} 
inch. Left aide. The generalform 0 is harrow, 
elongated lanceolate, resembling Plaguaia lingua, 
(Buchanan Hamilton.) The length of the head 
is 5\- in the total. The distance from the 
oval muzzle to the anterior angle of tbe up¬ 
per orbit isof the total length ; the point 
proceeding downwards, from the muzzle is 
broad, barely covering the symphysis of the 
lower jaw ; its length equals the distance be¬ 
tween the muzzle and the upper orbit. Both or¬ 
bits are nearly equal; the upper one is situated at 
the second fifth of the head opposite the middle of 
the upper lip ; the horizontal diameter is fg of 
tbe length of the head. The lower orbit is placed 
very little farther back than the upper. The in¬ 
terval between both is excessively narrow, a short 
linear septum ; between the anterior angles of 
both appears a small pointed, triangular, bony 
protuberance. The nostril has a single aperture 
in front of the lower eye, above the upper lip. 
The lips are fleshy, not papillular; the excessive¬ 
ly minute teeth on the right side are completely 
hid from view. The tongue is linear, smooth. 
The greatest vertical diameter, at the anterior 
third of the body, equals the length of the head. 
On it appear 17 series of remarkably large scales, 
of a broad oval form. The length of the largest 
is * of the head, their breadth ; at the radi¬ 
cal part appear upwards of 50 radiating Hues ; 
at the posterior margin 36 to 38 fine spines, 
rough to the touch. A straight line between 
the opercle and caudal contains 59 scales. The 
lateral line aud its ramifications resemble those 
of P bilineata. The dorsal commences at a dis¬ 
tance from the muzzle of £ of that from the lat¬ 
ter to the upper eye ; the longest rays, as well 
as the pointed caudal, is of the head. The 
distance l>etween the left ventral and the anal is 
4 of that between the muzzle and the upper eye. 
Both ventrals are nearly equal, of the head ; 
the last ray of the left ventral is throughout 
united to the first anal. In other respiects the 
fins resemble those of P. bilineata. A single 
individual occurred at Pinang in December 1842. 
The scales were deciduous, probably from decay. 
The fishermen were not acquainted w ^jj ^ 
species. ,. : t , , w \ 

(3806) Plagnaia lutgra y (Buchfiiaan Hamil¬ 
ton*) >!•.' "• V .O '■>• 

Stk. Cynoglossus lingve^ Buafcifa Haan 32, 

Left tide. ^aAdiek brown ; the with 

golden jridesoent refleetionva darklougitudkiri ^ 
central line* the posterior margin buif ; oper- 
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He blackish blue ; shies with distant rounded 
and irregular blackish brown spots ; 'dorsal hud 
anal pale brownish grey, transparent, minutely 
dotted with black ; the dorsal immediately in 
front of the caudal, and the latter itself, black ; 
ventral* white, Iris golden, annular ; rest black¬ 
ish blue. flight tide. Brownish white ; abdomi¬ 
nal cavity blackish blue. 

1) 137, 

C V 10, 4. Y «, Br. YI. 

A 107. 

25U 

Inhabits Sea of Pin/tng, Bay of Bengal, 
(langetic estnaries. Total length : l ft. Left aide. 
The length of the head is 5’ in the total. The 
di-tance from the oval muzzle to the anterior 
angle of the npj>er orbit is 11 * in the total 
length; the point proceeding downwards from 
the muzzle projects a little beyond the symphy¬ 
sis of the lower jaw ; its length equals the dis¬ 
tance between the muzzle and the upper orbit. 
The latter is situated in the centre of the length 
of the, head, opposite the middle of the upper 
lip ; the horizontal diameter is of the length 
of the head. The lower mbit is placed farther 
back a little in front of the .angle of the mouth ; 
it is slightly smaller than the upper one. The 
vertical distance between ihe two equals the dia¬ 
meter of tire upper. Between both appears a 
very distinct oval aperture, according to Bucha¬ 
nan Hamilton the posterior aperture of the nos¬ 
tril, which has another above the upper lip in 
front of the lower eve The month, tongue, and 
dentition agree with JP. grr/nditquamit. The 
greatest vertical diameter, at the anterior third 
of the body is S| in the total length. On it 
appear 31 series of elongated, irregularly oval 
scales with upwards of 37 radiating lines at 
the radical part. Those of the anterior part of 
the body have the centre of the posterior margin 
very finely ciliated, not rough to the touch ; in 
♦he rest of the scales this margin is smooth and 
bluntly (minted. A straight line between the 
opercle and caudal contains about 100 scales. 
The lateral line and its ramifications resemble 
those of P. bilineoia. The dorsal commences 
very close to the point of the muzzle, of the 
distance from the latter to the upper orbit; the 
rays slowly increase towards the caudal, the 
longest being of the head. The caudal termi¬ 
nates in a very sharp point; its length is j- of 
the head. The distance between the first, left, 
ventral and the anal ray is scarcely J- of that be¬ 
tween the point of the mOzzle and the upper or¬ 
bit. The right ▼enlrirl if smaller and so near 
the left, wrbieh is dfosHy connected with the anal, 
that Buchanan Hamilton ov’erlooked both. In 
other respects the fitfs resemble those of P. bill- 
!k Mem* • Stefe &mmm %bdur, but' nrdf, at 
Ttoang.< . 


(3807) Piajdfid'paf&Nt, Cuvier. 

StK. Kupseil, 1/XIU. Jcrree Pol 09 . l>. 

Plugusi* potoiis, Cuvier, it. A. 11. 341 

' i*v ■" v ■ 

Ikan ledah of thf Malays. 

T.rft tide. Lighter Or dhrkercOpper-red; the 
scale with strong metallic iridescent reflections; 
opercle aiul abdominal cavity pale blackish blue ; 
fins transparent pale brownish, minutely dotted 
With brown ; caudal blackish ; vefttrils whitish. 
Iris annular, pale golden; rest blackish blue; 
superior margin of the upper orbit and lower of 
the inferior with a buff crescent-shaped membrane 
Right tide. Brownish white ; opercle and abdo¬ 
minal cavitv pale bluish. 

I? l ift or 127. 

C 10 .V 4, Y »>, Br. VI. 

A 04 or 9.>. 

230 or 232. 

Inhabits Sea of Malayan Penintula and h- 
londt , Coromandel. Total length : 1 ft. 2 inch. 
Leff tide. T he length of the head is 5’ in the 
total. The distance from the centre of the oval 
muzzle to the anterior angle of the up|>cr orbit 
is from 11 * to of the total length. The point 
proceeding downwards from the mnzzlc coveis 
the symphysis of the lower jaw, or is a little 
shorter; its length equals the distance between 
the muzzle and the upper orbit.. The latter is 
situated a little in front of the centre of the 
length of the head, opposite the middle of the 
tipper lip ; the horizontal diameter is of the 
length of the head. The lower orbit, in size 
equids the upper ; it is placed little farther back, 
considerably in front of the angle of the mouth. 
The vertical distance between both equals the 
horizontal diameter. In front of the lower or¬ 
bit, above the lip, appear two small apertures of 
the nostrils, separated byWn narrow membranous 
septum ; the lower is oval, double tbc size of the 
circular upper one, which opens under a small 
bony protuberance. The mouth, tongue, and 
teeth resemble those of P. grandisqumtit. The 
greatest verticle diameter of the body, at the an¬ 
terior third, is in the total length. On it 
appear 23 series of oval scales, of which the larg¬ 
est are } of the length of the head ; their breadth 
-iV The radicle part is marked with upwards 
of 46 radiating lines; the posterior mat girt with 
36 to 38 very minute spines, barely perceptible 
to the touch. A straight lure between the opbr- 
cle and the caudal contains 69 scales., The li¬ 
teral line and its ramifications resemble thobe Of 
P. bilineata. The fins resemble thoSe of P. ImgvA. 
The description of Ilussell gives J'4f dorsal rays 
which probably is a misprintifijiteod qfT28; At 
hit events There is a great diserhpancy' between 
fh£ description and the plate. Which represents 
US dorsal and 185 antfl rays.' Ihe form of ail 
the fins is incorrect. At'nrlaiig this species oc¬ 
curs, although never in great numbers, at all 
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seasons. It is of excellent flavollr, and like Pla- 
tjfuaUt trulla, passes at European tables under the 
denomination of “ Sole.” With the exception 
of Plagusia graudiaquamia, which was not ob¬ 
served alive, tlie other species are all distinguish¬ 
ed for tlieir tenacity of life. Tlie fi-dierineu at 
1‘inang assert that some species of Plaguaia 
shoal at certain seasons. 

ORDER PH ART NGOGN ATH l. ST; BORDER 
PI1A R V N GOGN ATHI ACAN'1110PTERYGII. 

Fain. SC A RO I D E. 

Genus JULIS, Gnxier, 1817- Head smooth, 
without, scales ; lateral line forming an elbow op¬ 
posite the end of the dorsal tin. • 

(3808) Julia duaannuet i, Cuv. and Val- 

Sys. Julis dussuniievi, Cuv. and Val. XIII. 

478, PI. 387. 

Ground-colour of the head ami body light 
green; abdomen greenish white; on the up¬ 
per part of the head some Vermillion spots; 
a broad vermilion band edged with deep blue 
from the eye to the angle of the mouth; a 
second obliquely over the cheek towards the 
angle of the mouth; n third on the preoper- 
ele ; a fourth on the temple round the eye; 
•a fifth along the upper margin of the oper- 
de ; a sixth, angular, on the upper half of the 
opercle; ou the lower half a large vermilion 
spot; a seventh on the suboperele ; each of the 
scales of the back and sides with a large central 
vermilion spot; in front of the vermilion root 
of the pectorals a large dark-blue spot ; pecto¬ 
rals hyaline, the rest of the fins pole yellowish 
green ; dorsal with a series of oblique Vermillion 
lines along the base; a central brownish-lilac 
undulating line between the five first spines; 
between the fifth anti sixth a large dark-blue 
spot; between the succeeding spines and rays a 
large triangular browqjsh lilac spot occupying 
the upper half of the membrane ; upper margin 
reruulUon ; angles of the caudal with a triangu- 
ar orange spot with a basal vermillion line; 
mo indistinct vertical brownish bands in the 
Diddle, the whole fin with numerous small blue 
pots ; anal with a series of oblique vermillion 
ines along the base; upper half brownish lilac, 
he three spines with vermillion points ; first and 
econd ventral rays vermillion. Iris narrow 
olden, next vermillion, orbital margin brownish 
reen with a vermillion spot at the lower half. 

) 9/12, C 14*. A 3/12, V 1/5, V 16, Br. V. 

nhabits Sea qf Pinattff, Malabar. Total length 
|- inch. The length of the head is 4-J- in the 
atal. Tlie eye occupies Hie third-fifth of the 
ead, and the upper third; of the vertical dia- 
leter passes through it; the horieontal diameter 
1 * of the length of the,head. The greatest 
ertical diameter of the body equals the length 
f the head. The tooth oh each side of the sym* 
hysis of the upper, jaw is longer than the sue- 
ceding seven of the external series, which gra- 
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dually decrease in length. At the angle of the 
mouth at some distance from the last tooth ap¬ 
pears a strong obliquely down,wauls and forwards 
pointed tooth. Two teeth on each side of the 
symphysis of the lower jaw are longer than tlie 
rest, which are .smaller than the corresponding 
ones of the upper jaw. The scalesqof the body 
are large, striated. A longitudinal series con¬ 
tains 26, an oblique 11. The lateral line con¬ 
sists of tubes, each with a smaller superior and 
an inferior tube branching off backwards. The 
anterior part of the . line rises obliquely towards 
the sixth dorsal spine, .the rest proceeds straight 
along the upper fourth of the body towards the 
ninth ray, when it decliues a little and proi-eeds 
straight towards the caudal. The posterior 
margin of the latter fin is rounded. The last 
ray of the dorsal and the anal, and tlie first ray 
of tlie veutrals are elongated imo a very short 
filament. The anterior anal spine is very mi¬ 
nute. The figure of M.M. Cuvier and Valen¬ 
ciennes does not quite correspond <0 their very 
correct description. A single individual occur¬ 
red at I’iunng in June 1S44. 

(3809) Julia mo/a, Cuvier. 

JSv n. Kuasell, ('XX. Nnlmec Moia. 

Julius mola. Cuvier, K. A. II. 258. 

SHhiipe luoin, <'uv. an Val. XIV. 

Ground-colour of the head and body pale sea- 
green ; abdomen whitish green ; from the muzzle 
over the forehead along the base of the dorsal 
a dark brown longitudinal band; a second from 
the side of the muzzle through the eve along the 
middle of the side to the root of the caudals ; 
t he two bands in some consisting of two or three 
series of spots ; on the upper part and sides of 
the head some irregular orange streaks .* pecto¬ 
rals hyaline, red at the root; veutrals white; 
rest of the fins pale yellowish green ; dorsal with 
an undulating pale blackish band along the base 
and a second along the middle ; in some a black 
spot either between the fifth and seventh spine, 
or between the first and second; caudal witji 
some pale bluish spots, and in some wi^ h u ' 
black spot at the root, and with pale bla .ckisli 
spots near the margin. Iris narrow goldty n# next 
vermillion; orbital margin dark brown. L*a 9/12 
C 14*, A 2/1.2, V 1/5; P 15, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinattg, Coromandel. Total letykVjh: 
4|- inch. The length of the headis 3* in tb \p 
total. The diameter of the eye, situated! as in 1 
J. dimumieri, is \ of the length of the head. 
The dentition and scales resemble those of the 
latter species. A longitudinal fades contains 
27, an oblique 13 scales. The lateral line 
proceeds straight along the upper fourth of 
the body towards the ninth dorsal ray, from 
whence it declines towards the fuddle ■<$£ tlie 
side and proceeds straight fowards the caudgd- 
The line is composed of tubes, from each of 
which, anterior to the ninth dorsal ray, branch off 
backwards a superior and inferior smaller tube.* 
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The greatest vertical diameter of the body equals 
the length of the hfcad. The- tret seven dorsal 
spines are shorter than the rest, which makes the 
anterior part of the fin lower than the posterior. 
The stomach is a short elongated tube, slightly 
mere voluminous than the intestinal canal which 
is thrice doubted upon itself. The length of 
both is -g- of the total. The air-vessel is small, 
elongated conical, of a silvery colour. Single in¬ 
dividuals occur, but rarely, at Pinang. 

Genus SCARUS, Gronov. 17 63. Jaws 
(intermaxillary and premandibular bones) convex, 
rounded, with teeth, arranged like scales, on their 
edge and anterior surface ; lips single, fleshy ; 
bodv oblong with large scales ; lateral line inter¬ 
rupted ; one inferior and two superior pharyn¬ 
geal plates with teeth like transverse lurnime, 

(3810) Scams psittacus, Forskal. 

Scarus psittacus, Forskal 29. 

Scams psittacus, Shaw, TV. 397. 

Beams psittacus, Cuv. It. A. 11. 200 ('). 

Seams psittacus, Riippell : Atlas, 77, Tab. 

20, Fig. 1. 

Scarus psittacus, Riippell: Neuc Wirbclth 
Fischc, 28. 

Scams psittacus, Cuv. and Val XIV. 220 

Petronasou psittacus, Swuinson, 11. 220. 

Young. Head above and ground-colour of the 
back and sides greenish light-blue ; all the scales 
oftW4atter parts with broad orange margins, 
forming a net-work ; eltceks, opercles, throat and 
abdomen reddish white; upper lijj surround¬ 
ed by a light blue streak ; a second similar from 
the angle of the mouth obliquely upwards sur¬ 
rounding the lower half of the orbit.; a third 
from the chin to the cheek ; a fourth at the an¬ 
terior margin of the preopercle obliquely back¬ 
wards over the opcrole ; a fifth along the poste¬ 
rior margin of the preopercle ; from the orbit 
radiate two upwards and two backwards ; in front 
of the pectoral at the margin of the gill-opening 
an irregular, light blue spot; dorsal reddish 
orange; rays, upper and basul margin light 
blew ; caudal membrane yellowish brown, base, 
upper, lower and posterior margin as well 
as the rays light blue; anal reddish orange, 
base and lower margin light blue ; spine and 
point of the veutruls light blue ; anterior half of 
the membrane orange, posterior half white ? pec¬ 
torals yellowish white, second ray light blue- 
iris narrow golden round the pupil; rest green¬ 
ish olive. 1) 9/10, C 131, A 3/9, V 1/5,"P 15, 
Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Red Sea. Total 
leagth: 10-f inch- The length of the head is 3-J 
in tlie total. The horizontal diameter of the or¬ 
bit is 4i in the length of the head. The verticle 
diameter at the occiput equals the length of the 
head; the greatest verticle diameter of the body 
sightly, vexceeds the length of the head. The 
body is covered by eight longitudinal series, each 
containing 23 soales- The lateral line consists 
of backwards branching tubes. The line conti¬ 


nues on the third longitudinal, series to the ter¬ 
mination of the dorsal fin; a single tube then 
appears on the succeeding scale of the fourth 
series; the completing part of the line occupies 
the five posterior scale of the fifth longitudinal 
series. This species greatly resembles Scams 
harid, Forskal, from which it differs ih having the 
outline of the abdomen much more convex than 
that of the back, and in having the angles of the 
caudal much less elongated. The first of the un¬ 
divided anal rays is very short and so closely ad¬ 
hering to the second, that it easily may escape 
observation. A single individual occurred at 
Pinang in May 1814. 

Fam. GLYPHIDODONTIDE. 

Genus TETJ l ADR A CH MUM, Cantor. [ TeT 
paS/jaxM""* a c °ni, worth fotfc drachms. Substi¬ 
tuted for Dascyllus, Cuvier, 1829, re-occupied by 
Dascillus (scrib. Dascylus,) Latreille, 1796, (Co- 
leopter «.).'] (Equivalent to Dascvllus, Cuvier.) 
Shape oblong; bead obtuse; teeth velvety, the 
external series stronger than the rest, conical, 
pointed; preopercle toothed, lateral line termi¬ 
nating opposite the soft part of the dorsal fin; 
branchiostegous rays five. 

(3811) Tetrad radium ni arcuatum, (Linne). 

Byn. Chuetodon arcuatus Linne: Mus. Ad. Fr. 

1. PI. 33, Fig. 5. 

Ohictodon arcuanus, Linne : ibid. Fig. 8. 

Chactodon abudafur, Forskal, 65, No. 93. 

Clitctodon arcuatus. Linne : Syst. 1242. 

Chietodon arcuanus, Linne : ibid. 3250. 

Cluctodon arcuanus, Bloch, Tab. 193. Fig. 

2 . 

Luljan aruane, Lacepede. IV. 720. 

C'luetodou arcuatus, Shaw IV. 341. 

Clnetodon am anus, Shaw. IV. 348. 

Duseyllus aruanns. Cuv. p. A. II. 179(®)- 

Ponmcentrus aruanus, Rupbell : Atlas, 
39. 

Dascyllus aruauus, Bennett.: Life of ltaf- 
flles, 688. 

Clitctodon araucus, Bennett : Ceylon, No. 
17. 

Dascyllus aruanns, Ruppell: Neue Wir- 
belth* Fislte. 129. 

Dascyllus aruanus, Cuv. and Val.V* 434. 

Dascyllus aruanus. S. Muller and Schl. 
Verb. 21. 

Dascyllus aruanus. Bleeker : Verh. Ba¬ 
ta v. Gen, XXX L 1. Ged. 2. 5. 

Alternately black and white; the anterior band 
black, occupying the space from the throat to 
the third dorsal spine, excepting the forehead, 
from between the eyes to the lips, which is white; 
next a second oblique whitish band bordering 
upon the root of the ventrnls and the pectorals, 
and continuing along the sixth dorsal spine ; 
next a black band, comprising the ventral fine to 
a little in front of the anus, over itfie sides, and 
over the seventh, eighth and ninth dorsal spine; 
next a whitish band from the secohd atral ray, hot 
comprising the spiny portion which is black, oter 
the body along the first dorsal ray ; next a nearly 
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vertical black, comprising tfie rest of the anal 
rays, the anterior half of the narrow part of the 
body in front of the caudal,,aud t[ie rest of the 
dorsal rays ; the rest of the space in front of the 
caudal is whitish, the anterior half of the latter 
tins is black, the rest paler or grey; pectorals 
bluish-or greyish-white. Iris narrow silvery 
round the pupil, the re.it bluish black. 1) 12/12, 
C 15-J, A 2/12, V 1/3, P 16, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, South Sea, Timor, Amboina, 
Indian Oceatt, Bay of Beusral, Red Sea. Total 
length: 2£ inch. Three individuals were ob¬ 
served at Piuang from 1842 to 1845. 

Gemrs. GJjYPHIDODON, ( Fornkal ,.) Lace- 
pede, 1802. Body compressed oval, aud ns well 
as the head covered with large scales ; profile 
rounded; mouth small; teeth in the jaws in a 
single series, close, equal, narrow, trenchant and 
frequently notched; preopcrcle not toothed; 
lateral liuc terminating opposite the last dorsal 
rav. 

(3812) Glyphidodon ra/ili, Cttv. and Yal. 

Syn. Russell, LXXXVI. Rahti I’ota. 

Glyphisodon saxatilis. ltuppell: Atlas, 
Fisclie, 35 ? 

Cluctodon tvrwhitti, Bennett: Ceylon, 
No. 25 ? ’ 

Glyphisodon rahti, Cuv. and Val. V. 456 ; 
'IX. 507. 

Glyphisodon rahti, Ruppcll : N. \V. Fis- 
ciie, 126. 

Glyphisodon rahti. S Muller and Scldegel: 
Verb, over de nat. Gesch. 22. 

Glyphisodon tvrwhitti ?} Richardson : 

Glyphisodon rahti ? f Rep. 1845.253, 

Glyphisodon caslcst.inus, Cantor : Cat.nl. 
Mai Mamin, in .Tourn. As Soc. XV'. 


yau Peninsula, Singapore, New Guinea, Celebes, 
Java, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, Red Ben. 
Total length: .0 inch. Not only are the ground 
colours liable to individual variations according 
to the yellow or bluish being the. prevailing, but 
the vehicle bands are bronder or narrower, and 
the three middle ones are in some c&utiuued over 
'the dorsal tin. In some the black bands are 
! very indistinct or almost obliterated, as in the 
j one figured by Russell, No. LXXXVI. iu others 
: a few distant black spots appear on the operclcs 
I and between the bands ( Chrelodon iyrwhitli , Ben- 
| nett); the black spot of the pectorals is absent 
I in some, in others it is a continued line along 
the root of the tin. All ages are subject to these 
variations. Young individuals are numerous at 
Piuang at. all seasons, but adult ones are seldom 
seen. They are eaten by the natives. 

SUBORDER PI1ARYNGOGNATIII 
MALACOPTERYGir. 

Fam. SCOMBERESOCID.E. 

Genus BKLONE, Cuvier, 1817. Jaws form¬ 
ing an elongated beak, the upper part principally 
composed of the intermaxillaries, the base of the 
maxillnries ; teeth in both jaws, those of the in- 
teriKil margin longer and more distant than the 
test ; those of the external margin small, point¬ 
ed and closely set.; lips none ; under the sym¬ 
physis of the lower jaw a short, soft, fleshy ap¬ 
pendage ; with one exception, no teeth on the 
vomer; pharyngeal teet h small conical ; body 
j elongated with small scales ; bones of the skele- 
j ton green. 

j (3813) Belone annnlata, Cuv. and Yal. 


[ Delphi tuts plumfjcus.~\ 

Glvpisondon rahti, Bleeker : Verb. Bat. 

Gen. XXI. 1 Ged. pp. 2, 3, 5. 

Upper part of the head and the back as far as 
the dorsal flu greenish or bluish-black, rest of the 
back aud upper half of the sides greenish yellow 
or gamboge, lower half of the sides, abdomen, 
cheeks and opercles bluish silvery, all the scales 
with blackish margins. In front of the dorsal a 
vertical black band ; a second from between the 
six and seventh dorsal spine; a third from the 
posterior spines; a fourth from the soft dorsal fin ; 
a fifth in front pf the caudal; scales between the 
dorsal spines and rays yellow or greenish, 
membrane bleckish-blue with a broad black mar¬ 
gin ; the scaly base of caudal yellow, the rest 
greenish-or blnish-black with a broad black 
posterior margin ; in some a broad vertical 
black band behind the base, and the upper and 
lower margin black; the scaly base of the anal 
bluish silvery, the rest bluish black or grey; 
pectorals transparent bluish white, with a black 
spot of the upper part of the root. Iris golden 
near the pupil, the rest blue or black. D 13/13 
or 12, C 15?, A 2/12, Y 1/5, P 18 or 19, Br. 
YT.. , Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Mala - 


Syn. Russell, CLXXV. Mahlah Kuddcrn. . 

Belone annulata, Cuv. aud Val. XV1IT. 

447, l’l. 550. 

Toda of the Malays. 

stduU. Head above and back sea-green with 
steel-blue reflections, minutely dotted with black ; 
lighter, silvery, on the upper half of the sides ; 
lower half aud abdomen silverv while; cheeks 
and opercles silvery ; side of the upper mandible 
blackish olive, of the lower silvery, with a black 
line from the angle of the mouth along the base 
of the teeth ; dorsal, caudal and pectorals mem¬ 
branes pale greenish grey, minutely dotted with 
black, particularly towards the margins; anal 
and ventrals white, their anterior part minutely 
dotted with black. Iris silvery, orbital margin 
black. Young. Head and bock olive green; 
above the lateral line a narrow greenish silvery 
longitudinal band ; opercles with a large black 
spot; lower mandible black; posterior two- 
thirds of dorsal black; on the middle of the 
caudal a large black spot. D 22 or .23, C 15-f 
A 21 or 22, V 6, P 18 or 14 Br. XV. •• Young: 
XIII ?) Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Pa- 
runsula , Seychelles, Tongatabu, Celebes, Pon¬ 
dicherry, Viaagapatam. Total length : 2 ft. 6 
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inches. The young differs front the adult not 
onlv in colours*, hut in relative dimensions. In 
an individual, 6f- inches in length, the head is 
i{| in the total. The verticle diameter at occiput 
j s x of the length of the head. The horizontal 
diameter of the eye is 7£ in the head, measured 
/'rein the symphysis of, the lower mandible, and 
2?. i u the distance from the anterior margin of 
the orbit. The distance across the forehead is a 
little less than the diameter of the orbit. The 
posterior rays of the dorsal fin exceed bv about 
x the length of the anterior ones. The abdomen 
crest is barely distinguishable. The tongue is 
fleshy, naked. Tn another, 11 inches in length, 
the head is a little more than JJJ-iu the total; 
the vertical diameter at occiput is 5’ in the 
head ; the horizontal diameter of the eye is 8£ 
in the head, measured from the symphysis of the 
lower mandible, and of the distance from the 
anterior margin of the orbit; the distance across 
the forehead slightly exceeds the diameter of the 
orbit; the. posterior dorsal rays exceed bv J the 
anterior ones ; the abdominal crest is distinct, 
particularly on the posterior fifth of the body ; 
the margin of the tongue is studded with two or 
three series of minute polygonal bony plates, 
placed beside each other like mosaiek ; the black 
spots of tbe opereles snd caudal are no longer 
visible. In an individaul, 2 ft. 3 inches in length, 
the length of the head is 8.( in the total; the 
vertical diameter tit, occiput is of the head ; 
the horizontal diameter of the eve is of the 
length of the head from the, symphysis of the 
lower mandible, and in the distance measured 
from the anterior margin of the orbit; 1 lie dis¬ 
tance across the forehead exceeds by the diame¬ 
ter ; the posterior dorsal rays, although some¬ 
what. elongated, are but J the length of the se¬ 
cond rays. [The figure of Russell is iu this re¬ 
spect. correct; but the last dorsal ray is placed 
too near the caudal. The distance between the 
two fins exceeds by the length of the last, dor¬ 
sal ray.] Immediately in front of the caudal the 
abdominal crest is very sharp, but becomes less 
so at its termination oil the anterior third of the 
caudal. The hyoid bone and the tongue are 
entirely covered with a mosaiek of small polygo¬ 
nal rough bony plates. The internal surface of 
t he lower mandible presents a structure, which 
it present in other species, has not been describ¬ 
ed. 'J he middle where the two branches join 
each other, is raised and forms a bony ridge, 
commencing behind the symphysis and gradually 
widening towards its termination in front of the 
apex of the tongue. The upper surface of this 
ridge is flattened, but made uneven by numerous 
transversal sharp bars, or rather by one continu¬ 
ed closely wared bar, forming a kind of grate. 
Tbe ridge is separated from the teeth by a deep 
groove, intervening on each side, and is covered 
by the fine 1 membrane lining the rest of the ca¬ 
vity. In the young it differs by having a cotnpnra- 
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tively smaller number of transversal bars. The 
corresponding surface of the upper mandible is 
smooth, with a longitudinal fissure. In the acquit 
fish the two anterior branchiostegous ray are so 
very minute, that they may easily escape observa¬ 
tion ; in young ones they appear to be absent. 
At Pinang this species is numerous at all seasons, 
but large individuals are scarce. In several exa¬ 
mined, both of the present and the following spe¬ 
cies, the stomach contained nothing but thick 
mucus. The fish is eaten by the natives, al¬ 
though it is very insipid. 

(3814) Belone candhnacula, Cuvier. 

Syk. Russell, CI/XXVl. KuHilera A. * 

Belone caudimucula, Guv. It. A. 282 (V 
Belone caudimucula, Guv. aud Yal. 

XV111.452. 

Belone caudimacula, Bieekcr: Verb. Bat. 

Gen. XXII. 5, 

Toda of the Malays. 

Head above and back yellowish green minute¬ 
ly dotted with brown; lighter, silvery on the 
sides; posterior half of the latter with a deep- 
blue longitudinal band, bordered beneath by a 
broader shining silvery one; abdomen white; sides 
of mandibles, cheeks and opereles silvery ; dor¬ 
sal, and in some the anal bright yellow, minutely 
dotted with brown along the rays ; caudal yellow 
or greenish, minutely dotted with black, with a 
rounded bluish black spot in the centre near the 
root ; ventrals and pectorals hyaline, the latter 
in some with a black spot along the root. Iris 
silverv, orbital margin bluish black. D 13, C 15^ 
A ! <?; V G, P 10, Br. XII? Inliabits'&a of Pin¬ 
ang, Malayan Peninsula, Bombay, Aleppee (iu 
fresh water), Coromandel, Gangetic estuaries. 
Rangoon, Canton, River Brunai (Borneo), Port 
Kssingkm, North Australia. Total length: 1 ft. 

1 inch. In an individual of the length given the 
head was contained 2] times iu the total length. 
The vertical diameter at occiput was l t of the 
length of the head. The horizontal diameter of 
the eve was 10-J- of the length of the head, mea¬ 
sured from the symphysis of the lower mandible, 
and i of the distance from the anterior margifi 
of t he orbit. The abdominal crest becomes most 
distinct on the tail. The internal series of long 
sharp tecih appear proportionally shorter in this 
than in the preceding species. The tongue is 
smooth. On the inside of the lower mandible is 
a bony, grated ridge like that of- the preceding 
species, and Belone cancila (feuclian. Ham.) 
is provided with a similar. Single individuals, 
all of nearly equal length, occur at Pinang at all 
seasons. They are eaten by the natives. 

Genus 1IEMIRAMPHUS, Cuvier, 1817. tip¬ 
pet jaw very short, formed by tbe intennaxii.- 
laries ; symphysis of lower jaw extended into a 
long point, behind which on the, margins of 
both jaws a narrow band of small teeth ; scales 
large, rounded, forming a carinated range on 
each side of abdomen ; body and fins resem¬ 
bling Belone. 
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(3815) Hemiramphus russeUl, Guv. and Yal. 

Sw. Bussell, CLXXVII. Kuddera, B. 

Hemiramphus brevirostris. Cuv. B. A. 

1 ‘ II.. 2S6 ( 1 K [Cuvier refers this species 

to Bussell No. CLXXVI I, and to 
"VViHughby : Append. PI, VII. Fig. 4, 
two distinct species according to M. 
Valenciennes, who therefore lias chang¬ 
ed the specific denomination.] 

Hemiramphus brevirostris, Swautson, II. 
297. 

llcniirumphus russclli, Cuv. and Val. 
XIX. 32. 

Toda pendek [ Pcndck, short.. The Ma- 
t lays thus denomin itc all the species of 
Hemiramphus, to distinguish them from 
those of Bclonc (Toda .)] of the Malays. 

Head above and back bluish black ; lighter, 
silvery on the sides above the lateral line ; rest 
of the sides, abdomen and opcreles silvery with 
steel-blue relleotious; fins hyaline; marginal 
half of dorsal and caudal minutely dotted with 
black ; sides of lower mandible black. Iris sil¬ 
very, orbital margin bluish black. 1) I 7, C 1.VJ, 
A 1.3, V 0, P 12, Hr. XIII. Inhabits Sea of 
Finally, Malayan Peninsula, Coromandel. To¬ 
tal length : It) inch. T lie length o( the head 
from the apex of the intermaxillarics is J of the 
total measured to the point of the lower, longer, 
caudal lobe. The length of the lower jaw, from 
the apex to the angle of the mouth, slightly ex¬ 
ceeds the length of the head, varying in different 
individuals from to -J; of the distance to the 
point of the lower caudal lobe. The horizontal 
diameter of the eye is \ of the length ot the 
head ; the distance across the forehead equals 
1^ diameter. The depth at occiput slightly ex¬ 
ceeds v of the length of the head, and is but l 
of the greatest vertical diameter ol the body, in 
front of the ventrals. The length of the pec¬ 
torals is l less than that of the head, which is 
exceeded by { by that of the lower caudal lobe. 
The upper caudal lobe is of the lower. The 
ventrals ave placed opposite the posterior third 
of the distance between the apex of the iuter- 
maxillarics and the root of the caudal. At Pin- 
ang this species is numerous at all seasons, but 
larger individuals occur at irregular intervals. 
They appear at European tables under the ap¬ 
pellation of “ Guard-fish.” 

(3816) Hemramphns georgii, Cuv. and Val. 

Sxn. Hemiramphus georgii, Cuv. and Val. 
XIX. 37, PI. 555. 

Toda petidek Of the Malays. 

YouiiTj. Head above light greenish grey, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black, particularly on the 
intermaxillaries and about the occiput; back 
and sides towards the lateral line pale greenish 
grey'.; the margins of the scales minutely dotted 
with blade; along each side a shining silvery 
band, divided in the middle by the lateral line, 
and edged above by a deep blue line ; abdomen 


faint silvery white ; opercles shining silvery with 
steel-blue reflections ; lower jaw greenish grey, 
with a black marginal membrane ; dorsal and 
caudal pale greenish grey; marginal half dotted 
with black; rest of the fins hyaline. Iris 
silvery; orbital margin bluish black. I) 15 
or 16, C 15$-, A 15, V 6, P i«, Br. XII? 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Bombay, Mahe. The 
length of the head from the apex of the iu- 
termaxillaries is 5 in the distauce to the point 
of the lower caudal lobe. The length ot the 
lower jaw from the apex to where the teeth 
of both sides meet, varies individually from 3| 
to 3,} in the total length. The horizontal dia¬ 
meter of the eye is of the length ot the head ; 
the distance across the forehead exceeds by \ 
the diameter. The arcli of the root ol the orbits 
makes the middle of the forehead appear excavat¬ 
ed. The depth at occiput is | of the length oi 
the head. The band of teeth of the intermaxil¬ 
laries is very narrow at the angle ot the mouth, 
gradually widening towards the apex. The in¬ 
ner series of these teeth are somewhat longer 


than tlie rest. The lower jaw has but a single 
series of minute teeth, behind which the anterior 
half of the mouth is lined by a crescent-shaped 
black membrane. The length of the pectorals 
iV[ 0 iasetiroiVcI'C head. The ventrals are plnc- 
' Vo dote the posterior 


ed vu dote the posterior third of the distance 
beH 0 \f tllie occiput an a ?bo>-Mot ol the cauda . 

Tin.t\v*Sval diameter ieptAthe ventrals is 

a lit, e Vjnre than.eelh \\x m'"' ol t,ie ' 

The'.caudd is but sMglit’-v. vV- ; the lower lobe, 
but little huger th an the upper, is ^ ol the length 
of the he< 'f'ne two anterior dorsal rays are 
undivided. '• M. Valeneienucs counts 17 raj sin 
this‘' ! jir; mufc,’iisf figure gives 16. Single young 
indiiVlmils ot-J'ir at Piuamr at all seasons. 


(3817) Tlemiraiiiphus tridentifer, Cantor. 

Syn. Toda peudek of the Malays. 

Head above, back and upper part of the sides 
light bluish green, minutely dotted with black, 
particularly towards the margin of the scales; 
along each side a shining silvery band, widening 
between the dorsal and anal: narrower in front 
of the caudal; the baud edged above by a deep 
blue line, and longitudinally divided by the later¬ 
al line; rest of the sides and abdomen pale sil¬ 
very white ; cheeks and opercles shining 
silvery, the latter and the root of the lower jaw 
with strong steel-blue reflections; point ot lower 
jaw with greenish blue minutely dotted with 
black, with a black marginal membrane, apex 
red sealingwax colour; dorsal hyaline, margin ol 
the rays minutely dotted with black; anterior 
half of caudal pale greenish buff, posterior half, 
upper and lower margin pale blackish, rest of 
the fins hyaline. Iris silvery, upper half'of orbi¬ 
tal margin bluish black. 3) 13 or 14,- C 15-f- A 
14 or 15, V 6, P 18, Br. XII or XIII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang. Total length: 7 inch. The 


7f»(? 
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length of the head from the. apex of the inter- 
maxiUaries is 5|- in the distance to the point of 
the lower caudal lobe. The length of the lower 
jaw from the apex to where the teeth of both 
sides meet varies from 6 to 6f in the total 
length. Measured to the angle of the mouth, 
the* lower jhw is from 5-fc to 5-J in the total 
length. The horizontal diameter of the eye is 
-J- of tire length of the head ; the distance across 
the flattened forehead equals the diameter. The 
depth at occiput equals of the length of the 
head. The teeth of both jaws are placed on 
narrow bands ; in the centre of the lower jaw 
there is a very minute interval between the teeth 
of both branches. The teeth themselves are 
very minute, the iuternai series a little longer 
than the rest. Examined through a lens the 
apex of each tooth appears compressed, termina¬ 
ting in tla-ee minute points, of which the 
central one is a little longer than the two 
lateral. The intermaxillary forms a nearly 
equilateral triangle, each side of which is | of 
the horizontal diameter of the eye; the band 
ol teeth of the lower jaw is longer, arched or 
like a horse-shoe. The length of the pointed 
pectorals is £ of that of the head ; the vcntrals, 
slightly exceeding of the pectorals, are placed 
far forward : they commence in the middle of the 
distance between the anterior margin of the orbit 
and the root of the candid. The vertical diameter 
in front of the vcntrals is (>§• in the distance be¬ 
tween the gill-opening and the root of the cau¬ 
dal. The dorsal commences a little behind the 
posterior third of the distance between the occi¬ 
put and the root of the caudal; the extent of the 
base is -J of the length of the head ; the first and 
second ray undivided ; the latter and the third arc 
the longest, £ of the extent of the base. The 
last ray is a little elongated. The anal is placed 
opposite the dorsal, which it resembles in shape 
and extent. The caudal is but slightly cleft; 
the lower lobe equals the length of the head ; the 
upper one about J less. The scales are large, 
rounded ; the vertical diameter of the part ex¬ 
posed is about the double of the horizontal. The 
abdominal crest is distinct. This species has 
several characters in common with H. geruaerti, 
Cuv. and Val., but it differs from that and from 
all the other specios by its peculiar dentition. In 
Exocue tm volifam, Liune, the pharyngeal teeth 
before they become worn, are flattened and tri- 
cuspidate. Perhaps it may be inferred that the 
individuals of the present species are young, al¬ 
though the young of the preceding species have 
simple pointed teeth. They are numerous at all 
seasons at Pittang, and are eaten by the natives. 

^ Genus EXOCOETUS, [AHedi,j Linne 1748. 
Pectorals excessively large ; head and body scaly 
with a salient line on each side of the abdomen; 
head depressed; cheeks compressed ; eyes large ; 
intermaxillaries without pedicles, forming the 
edge of the upper jaw ; dorsal placed opposite 
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the anal; intermaxillaries with minute pointed 
teeth ; pharyngeals with teeth as if paved. 

(3818) Fxocoetus nigripennus, Cuv. and Jbd. 

Syx. Exococtus nigripemiis, Cuv. and Val. 
XIX. 108. 

Head above, back and i$pcr half of the 
sides ultramarine with purple gloss; lower 
half of the sides, abdomen, cheeks mul opercles 
light silvery ultramarine, minutely dotted with 
black ; dorsal, vcntrals and pectorals black; 
pectoral rays silvery sky-blue ; caudal yel¬ 
lowish white, at the root bluish dotted with 
black ; anterior half of vcntrals hyaline, 
posterior black, base blue. Iris silvery* orbital 
half bluish black- 1) 11, 12 or 13. 0 i 5A 8, 
9 or 10, V G, 1’ 15, I>r. XI. Inhabits Sea of 
Pi/iang , China Sea. Total length : 3 inch. 
The length of the head is 5-| in the total, mea¬ 
sured to the point of the lower caudal lobe. The 
horizontal diameter of the eve is ^ of the length 
of the head. The arch of the roof of the orbit 
makes the middle of the forehead appear excavat¬ 
ed ; the distance across the forehead between 
the posterior angles of the orbit slightly exceeds 
the diameter of the eve; between the anterior 
angles it is slightly less than the diameter. The 
depth at occiput, as well as the vertical dia¬ 
meter in front of the vcntrals, is 2 of the length 
of the head. The scales of the body are rather 
large, and so deciduous that few are in their 
places. The lateral line and the salient Jiuc on 
each side of abdomen can barely be traced. The 
teeth of both jaws are excessi vely "'•minute and 
apparently confined to the central part. Each 
palatal lias a single external series of minute 
teeth, and a few scattered over the surface, which 
appears like a fine file. The teeth are probably 
deciduous, and so minute that they cannot be 
seen in fresh specimens, and in dried ones only 
by means of a powerful lens. The pharyngeal 
teeth are tricuspid. The lower margin of the 
horizontal part of the preopercleis toothed. The 
length of the pectorals differs individually : they 
do not exceed £ of the head and body, (the 
caudal not included). The ventrals are of the 
total length ; the lower caudal lobe is 4-J in the 
total length, the upper one but slightly exceeds 
the former. The intestinal canal is wide 
at oesophagus, gradually narrowing in its straight 
course towards the anus. Its length is scarcely 
| of the total. The liver consists of a single 
small lobe. The white air-vessel is compara¬ 
tively very large, thin, elongated, its length 
slightly exceeding | of the total. The peritoneum 
is silvery, sparingly dotted with Mack. In the 
course of four years ten individuals were obtained 
at l’inang. They occurred singly and aft irre¬ 
gular intervals, and varied from two to three 
inches in length. 

Genus RANCH AX,. Valenciennes 184G. 
[In 1836, Mr. McClelland placed some species 
of this genus in the family of Cyprinoidoe, and 
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formed a Subgenus of 1‘oecilia, 131. Sclm. to 
receive them, viz. Aplocheilus, Scr. (IIoplo- 
ceilus)—Mr. McCJelland characterises the latter 
as follows : “ Intermaxillaries fixed, apices of 
the jaws fiat and directed upwards ; five rays in 
the branchial tnefinbrauc ; fins transparent; a 
short dorsal placed opposite to the last ray of 
a long anal; the intestine and stomach form 
together a small tube scarcely longer than the 
body ; the eves placed on the edges of ihe 
head ; the mouth directed upwards ; a single 
row of large teeth inserted along the edges of 
fhe lips which are not protractile as in Foecilia : 
the caudal entire.” (Asiatic Researches. XIX. 
Ft. II. pp 30l and 420). Of the preceding 
eleven characters only four arc correct, but they 
are not sufficient to chracterise the genus, viz.: 
apices of the jaws flat ; intestinal canal scarcely 
longer than the body ; eyes on the edges of the 
head ; caudal entire. The remaining characters 
are either partly incorrect or entirely so. The 
characters of Fanchax, Valenciennes, although 
of a later date than llaploehilus, must therefore 
be adopted.] Maxillary bone thrown behind the 
descending branch of the inter maxillary, so that 
but the lower part contributes to form the angle 
of the mouth ; muzzle broad depressed ; gill- 
openings well cleft ; dorsal small, placed far back 
opposite the anal; interinaxillaries and lower 
jaw with a narrow band of minute teeth of which 
the external series are longer than the rest and 
arched round the margin of the jaws, so as to 
appear liktfeilia ; a narrow transversal band of 
minute teeth on the palate (vomer). 

(3810) Panc/tax panchax, (lluchnn. Ham.) 

Syn. Esox panchax, Buchan. 11 am. 211 , 
380, FI. ILL Fig. r, 9 . 

Apolclieilus chrysostigmus, McClelland, 
As. lies. XIX. 11." 301, and 420, FI. 
XM1. Fig. 2 . 

Aplocheilus panchax, McClelland ibid. 
302. 

Fanchax huchanaui, Cuv. and Yal. 
XVlll. 383. 

Head above, back and upper half of the 
sides pale silvery green, minutely dotted with 
black; lower half of the sides and the ab¬ 
domen silvery white, in some individuals with 
orange coloured dots; on the occiput a small 
oval silvery white spot; sides of the head 
and upper half of opercles silvery green mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black, lower half white; 
lower jaw and the throat immediately behind 
minutely dotted with black, so as to appear 
like t wo narrow. arched black lines; rest of the 
throat yellow or white ; dorsal hyaline or orange 
with a large rounded black spot occupying the 
basal half; in some individuals a small white 
spot in front of the dorsal, in others the upper 
margin black ; caudal greenish grey minutely 
dotted with black, upper and lower margin orange 
edged with black anal hyaline etlged and spotted 
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with orange; ventrals and pectorals yellow. Iris 
reddish silvery with a blackish ring. D 9, C 
15*, A 17, V 6, F 15, Fr. VI. Inhabits Fresh 
water Pitumg ,, Bengal. Total length : 2-J- inch. 
The length of the head is \ of the total; the 
depth at occiput is ■} of the length of the head. 
The horizontal diameter of the eye fe a little less 
than of the head ; the distance across the fore¬ 
head equals two diameters. The nostrils open 
laterally bv two minute apertures placed above 
each other in front of the anterior orbital margin. 
There are no lips. The interinaxillaries are 
very protractile, and are slightly moveable up 
and down like a lid. Both the external and the 
internal series of the teeth of the jaws, are a 
little longer and more distant than the rest of the 
teeth. Behind the interinaxillaries appears a 
small crescent-shaped membrane. Behind the 
latter are some excessively minute teeth placed 
on a narrow baud, which crosses the vomer and 
forms an arch parallel with the intermaxillary 
teeth. The tongue is small, fleshy, and as well 
as the cavity of the mouth dotted with black. 
The body is covered by 7 longitudinal series of 
proportionally large scales, with concentric lines 
and about 13 radical rays. There are about. 30 
scales in a series between the gill-opening and 
the caudal. No lateral line is visible, but on 
each of the anterior (1 to 8 scales of the third 
series, appears a central impression as if pricked 
with a nWdle. 'Flic dorsal commences opposite 
the posterior third of the anal. The ventrals 
have no filament. It is numerous ai, Finang in 
ponds, paddy fields and ditches. The stomach 
and intestines form a continued tube, in length 
scarcely -J- of the total. The peritoneum is sil¬ 
very, dotted with black. The number of fin rays 
given by Buchanan and Mr. McClelland are in¬ 
correct. 

ORDER FIIYSOSTO.M1. SUBORDER l’JIY- 
SOSTOMI ABDOM1NALES. 

Fnm. SIDUROID.E. 

Genus BA CRUS, ( llafinesqiu ,) Cuvier, 1S1 7- 
A band of velvety, or card-like teeth in both jaws; 
on the vomer a second, posterior band, either 
velvety or in a single series. 

(3820) Bagrus abbreviates, Cuv. and Yal. 

Syn. Bagrus abbreviatus, Cuv. and Yal. XIV. 
420. 

Fimelodus abbreviatus, Kuhl and Van 
Hasselt, ibid. 

Bagrus abbreviatus, Blce-ker: Yerband. 
Batav. Genoots. XXI. 4. , 

Head above and back dark greenish olive, 
lighter silvery on the sides; abdomen silvery 
white ; fins greenish grey; their membranes whit- 
1 ish at the base, the rest minutely dotted with 
black; adipose fin greenish olive minutely dotted 
with black; nasal cirri grey; maxillary black; 
both mandibular pairs white, Iris greenish 




«oi<len, blackish towards the orbit. 1) 1/7—1 
(adipose), C 17$-> A 13, V 6, ,P 1/8 or-9, lit*. IX.. 

4 

Cirri t— 

4 

Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Java. 
Total length* 1 foot 6 inch. The length of 
the head is in the total; the horizontal 
diameter of the orbit, is \ of the length of 
the head; the distance of the eves across the 
head two such diameters. The long helmet is 
finely shagreened to between the eyes, where its 
breadth is -J of its length; the occipital point is 
narrow triangular, occupying half the interval 
between the occiput and the dorsal spine, and re¬ 
ceiving in a notch the point of the second inters- 
pinal. The mastoid and suprascapular processes 
form au elongated arcli surrounding the opercie j 
and nearly touching the humeral. The latter is 
elongated triangular, its length twice its height. 
The opercie is finely shagreened like the rest of j 
the bones forming the helmet, and has besides i 
some radiating lines. The greatest breadth of 
the head nearly equals its length, and also the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the dorsal spine. The card-like teeth are disposed 
on narrow bands in the jaws and on the vomer. 
The nasal cirri extend to the preoperclc, the 
maxillary to the point of the ventrals, the exter¬ 
nal mandibular to the point of the pectorals ; the 


D 1/7—1 (adipose), C 15f A 17 or IS, VC, 

P 1/10, Kr. VI. 

.... 2 
Cirri: — 

6 

Inhabits *$ea of Pinang,Malayan Peninsula, Straits 
of Sum!a, Java, Madura. Total length : 1 foot 9 
inch. The length of the head is of the total,slight¬ 
ly exceeding the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the dorsal spine. The breadth of 
the head nearly equals the length. The horizon¬ 
tal diameter of the orbit is 0 J in the length in the 
head. The bones forming the helmet are granu¬ 
lated as far as the anterior margin of the orbit, 

■ but the small triangular truncated suprascapular 
; is like the opercie smooth but radiated. The 
j sides of interspinal form an angle with the centre 
part, and terminate behind in a blunt, point. The 
interparietal is broad truncated or rounded be¬ 
hind ; ils length is \ ot the rest of the helmet, 
its breadth about \. The humeral is pointed, 
granulated, triangular, its length 2J in the head. 
The teeth are strong, card-like. Those on the 
vomer are placed on two small oval spots ; those 
on the palate on two similar but larger, all four 
forming one series, broader tliau the maxillary 
; ones. The palatal teeth easily fall out, which 
I lenders the tish liable to be mistaken for a spe- 
I oil's of /trios. The maxillary cirri reach to the 
i point of the pectorals ; the externnkmnndibular to 
| the base of the pectorals ; the internal are -J- of 


internal are one half of the external. The dor¬ 
sal spine is rather slender, longitudinally striated, 
with teeth on the posterior margin, and two or ; 
three on the anterior near the. apex. The length { 
is J. of the lirst dorsal ray, which is : j of the I 
length of the head. The adipose dorsal is as | 
high as the anal, but of half the extent. Each j 
lobe of the furcated caudal equals the head ; in 
young individuals the upper one terminates in a 
short filament. The pectoral spine is longer 
and broader than the dorsal; the upper surface 
is lineated, the margin towards the rays is strong¬ 
ly toothed. At Pinang individuals occur at all 
seasons, but not in great numbers. They are 
eaten by the natives. 

(3821) Bagrus sondaicus, Cuv. and Yal. 

Syn. Bagrus sondaicus,Cuv. and Yal.XIV. 444. 

Bagrus sondaicus, Bleeker: Verhaudel 
Batav. Geuoots. XXI. 4, 14, 29 and 
XXI 1.5. 

Helmet dark olive bronze, (tubercles white,) 
lighter on the cheeks and operclcs ; back deep 
steel-blue with greenish reflections, the sides, to 
a little beneath the lateral line, lighter, silvery, 
with from 12 to 15 vertical bands reflecting steel 
grey or pole golden green; rest of the sides and 
abdomen silvery white; fins greenish grey mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black ; external half of pec¬ 
torals, anal and the lower caudal lobe blackish; 
maxillary cirri black; external mandibular white 
at , the base, rest black; internal maxillary white. 
Iris golden green, blackish towards the orbit. 


the external. The dorsal spine is uf the head, 
granulated on the anterior half of its sides; near 
the apex the anterior margin carries 4 or 5 small 
teeth, the posterior (» or 7 similar ones. The 
point terminates in a short soft filament, which 
is easily torn off. The pectoral spine equals the 
length of tlie head ; the anterior halt of the ex¬ 
ternal margin is granulated ; the corresponding 
j parts of the sides is lineated ; the external mar- 
j gin carries near the point a few weak teeth, and 
I similar appear along the internal margin. The 
point terminates in a soft filament, longer than 
j that of the dorsal. The upper caudal lobe, 

! a little longer than the lower, is 4f in 
the total length. The ventrals are of the 
pectorals. The extent of the adipose dorsal is 
•J- of the anal. At the origin of the lateral line 
appeal some minute elongated grains ; the line 
itself consists of small tubes which become indis¬ 
tinct after it has passeil the dorsal fin. This 
species is more or less numerous at all seasons. 
It is eaten by the natives and the air-vessels 
collected for the China market. M. Bleeker 
thinks it probable that J?. javensis , Cuv. and Val. 
(XIV. 445) is identical with B. sondaicus. 
[Bleeher 1. c« 4? ' 

Genus A1UUS, Cuv. and Val. 1840. Palatal 
teeth on two distinct separate plates,, in somw 
species advancing 011 the lateral angles of vomer. 

(3822) Arius truncatus, Cuv. and Val. 

• Syn. Arius truncatus, Cuv. and Val. XV. 64. 

Arius truncatus, Bleeker Ver. Bat. Gen. 4. 
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Head above and back intense blue with silver ; 
reflections, cheeks and opercles golden bronze : 
throat and side9 golden ; nbdotneu silvery white, 
sparingly dotted with black ; fins greyish white 
minutely dotted with black ; margins * of dorsal 
and caudal black : in the adult the posterior half 
of the caudal and the anal pale lake ; adipose 
pale greyish olive minutely dotted with brown ; 
maxillary cirri black ; mandibular pairs white. 
Iris golden dotted vvitli black. D J/7—1 (adi¬ 
pose), C 15-H-, A 23 or 24, Y 6, 1> 1/0, Hr. VI. 

Cirri:-! 

Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Mala¬ 
yan Peninsula, Java. Total length : 11 ? 

inch. The length of the head measured to the 
point of the opercle is a little less than \ of the 
total, but to the posterior margin of the first in- 
terspinal it is i of the total. The latter bone is j 
narrow rectangular, its breadth being 1 ? in the 
length which is £ of the distance to the muzzle. 
The helmet is granulated and partially striated, 
its anterior two thirds divided by a longitudinal 
furrow commencing on the forehead on a level 
with the nostrils. The cheeks and operates are 
veined, and the latter also indistinctly radiated. 
The anterior half of the head is much depressed, 
the muzzle rounded, truncated. The teeth of | 
both jaws are on narrow bands, card-like and 
finer than the palatals, which arc crowded on a 
small oval spot on each side. The cirri are 
slender : the maxillary ones reach to about the 
middle of the opercle ; the mandibular pairs are 
nearly equal, £ of tbe former The eyes are situ¬ 
ated at the anterior third of the head, their hori¬ 
zontal diameter is in the young | in the older £ 
of the length of the head ; their distance across 
the forehead is about 4 such diameters. The 
vertical diameter at occiput is £ -of the length of 
the head ; that in front of the dorsal is a little 
less than -J of the head. The dorsal spine is 
strong, £- of the length of the head, equalling in 
length the first, ray. The posterior margin and 
that part of the anterior nearest the apex arc 
finely toothed, the rest is granulated. The pec¬ 
toral spine is but •*- of the dorsal which it other¬ 
wise resembles, but the teeth of the posterior 
margin are stronger. The pectorals and ventrals 
are nearly of equal length or about l of tbe 
length of the head. The extent of the anal 
equals the greatest vertical diameter of the bo¬ 
dy ; tbe length of the eighth and ninth rays is 
a‘little less than that of the ventrals. The ex¬ 
tent of the adipose dorsal is -j of the anal, its 
height \ of tbe longest rays of the latter. The 
caqcK# is deeply cleft, the lobes equal, and their 
length, normally, like the dorsal spine. The late¬ 
ral line follows the outline of the back at the up¬ 
per third of the body; arrived at the base of the 
caudal it continues a short distance obliquely 
downwards over the three upper rays of the 
lower lobe. The line consist of little separated 


tubes, each with a minute downwards pointed 
process at the posterior part. The two superior 
branchiostegous rays on each side are very broad 
and exposed, so as to appear like a subop,ercle. 
The stomach is capacious, thin, containing re¬ 
mains of Crustacea and mud. The intestinal 
canal slightly exceeds double the ' total length. 
I he air-vessel is small but very thick transverse¬ 
ly divided in two compartments. The fish is 
held in esteem by the natives, but at Pinnng it 
is of so rare occurrence that the air-vessel con¬ 
tributes but little to the general stock of Isin¬ 
glass obtained from oilier species. 

(3S23) Arms arias , (Buchanan Hamilton.) 

Syn. Pitnelodus arius, Buchan, llam.170, 870. 

Arias arias, Guv. and Val. XV. 102. 

lkan Saluda or Surdudu. 

Adult. Head above and buck intense steel 
blue ; cheeks, opercles and sides greenish golden 
or bronze ; throat, and abdomen white slightly 
dotted with black ; dorsal greyish white minute¬ 
ly dotted with black ; filament of the spine and 
the upper margin black ; caudal yellowish white 
minutely dotted with brown ; anal and pectorals 
white, external half so closely dotted with black 
as to assume that colour; ventrals hyaline, 
closely dotted with brown ; adipose pale greyish 
olive with a large black spot, posterior margin 
white ; maxillary cirri blackish ; mandibular 
pairs white. Iris greenish golden, orbital mar¬ 
gin blackish. Young. Dorsal, posterior half of 
oauu,.middle of anal and base of adipose pale 
lake. 1) J/7 —1 (adipose), 0 15$, A IS to 2], 

V 5, P 1/10, J3r. Y. 



Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Ma¬ 
lagan Peninsula, Singapore, Pondicherry, Gan- 
getic estuaries. Total length : 1 foot 10 inch. 
The length of the head is \ of the total. The 
helmet is granulated to the middle above the 
orbit. The first iuterspinal is rectangular near¬ 
ly square, its length -J of the distance to the muz¬ 
zle ; the posterior margin is notched, receiving a 
broad point from the crescent-shaped second in- 
terspinal. The anterior two thirds of the helmet 
are divided by a broad longitudinal farrow. The 
interopcrcle and opercle are radiated, the point 
of the latter indistinctly granular. The hori¬ 
zontal diameter of the orbit is \ of the length of 
the head. 'The teeth of the jaws are card-like, 
on narrow bands. Those of the palate are gra¬ 
nular, placed on two close oval spots. The maxil¬ 
lary cirri do not quite reach to the apex of the 
pectoral spine; the external mandibular pairs is 
£ shorter ; the internal is % of the external. The 
vertical diameter in front of the dorsal slightly 
exceeds the length of the head, and equals the 
length of the dorsal spine. The latter is very 
strong, the posterior margin of the anterior near 
the apex are toothed, the rest is coarsely granu- 1 
lated. To the apex is attached a soft filament, 
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exceeding the length of the spine. The 
pectoral epine resembles the former, but it is 
slenderer, shorter by , and without filament. 
The extent of the adipose is of that of the anal; 
its height i of the length of the sixth and se¬ 
venth rays, which is i of the head. The caudal 
lobes equal the length of the head. The lateral 
line resembles that of Arius truncal ns, but it 
keeps nearer to the middle of the body. At 
Pinang smaller individuals of this species are 
very numerous at all seasons. They form an ar¬ 
ticle of food, and contribute more than any 
other of the Situroidee to the exportation of 
isinglass. 

(3824) Anus militaris, (Linne.)? 

Syn. Silurus militaris Linne : Syst. 135C. ? 

Arius militaris Cuv. and Val. XV. 114. 
PI. 430. 

Osteogeneiosus Bleeker: Verhnndel. Ba- 
tav. Genootsch. XX1. 49. [Osteoge¬ 
neiosus, Bleeker, 1847, (Serib. Osteo- 
genenius.) Teeth on the anterior part 
of the palate disposed in two oblong 
arched group; two supra-maxillary bo¬ 
ny, rigid cirri; brancbiostcgous rays 
five. Otherwise resembling Arius. J 

Head above arid back bottle-green bronze, 
lighter on the sides of the head and body : abdo¬ 
men silvery white, anterior half minutely dotted 
with brown ; dorsal and caudal pale greyish olive, 
minutely dotted with black, margin blackish ; 
rest of the fins white ; upper half between ante¬ 
rior four rays of ventrals dotted with black ; up¬ 
per surface of pectorals and posterior half of 
lower black, in the axilla a black spot along the 
root of pectorals ; jaws and root of the long cir¬ 
rus-like maxillary prolongation blackish bronze, 
rest of the latter reddish white ; adipose tin 
greenish olive dotted with black, posterior mar¬ 
gin white. Iris greenish golden dotted with 
black. $ 1/7—1 (adipose), C 15 £, A 21, V 6, 
P 1/10, Br. V. 

2 

Cirri —- 
0 

Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Malayan Penin¬ 
sula and Islands, Sea and estuaries of Malabar, 
Coromandel; estuaries of Ganges and Irawaddy. 
Total length : 1 foot 6 inch. The length of the 
head is 4-A- in the total. It is completely cover¬ 
ed by smooth skin, and but p few granulations 
appear on the anterior part of the elliptic, inter¬ 
parietal. The rest of the bone, like the opercles, 
is radiated ; it occupies of the distance from 
the muzzle. The horizontal diameter of the eye 
is of the length of the head; the distance across 
the forehead is about three such diameters. The 
^fcrid-^lcetisethjof.the^w^s are on broadbands; 
that the upper one is-the shorter, as it does 
notfeaeh to the aa$e«£,tbe mouth, but termi¬ 
nates at the. root of the bony cirrus-like elonga¬ 
tion of thef upper maxillary bone, The latter is 


slender, elastic, flattened with a shallow furrow 
on each side; its length equals the head; the 
anterior sixth is attached to the side of the head 
by a small triangular membrane Which is, how¬ 
ever, too short to admit of the bone being pro¬ 
jected at a right angle. The palatal teeth are 
granular, placed in two separated groups of'an 
irregular rhomboidal shape. The vertical dia¬ 
meter of the body, iu front of the'dorsal, is f of 
the length of the head. The dorsal spine is 
slender, the lower half of the anterior margin is 
finely granulated, the upper half and the- poste¬ 
rior margin are very finely toothed ; it is a little 
shorter than the first ray which is £ of the length 
of the head. The pectoral spine resembles the 
dorsal and is but a little shorter. The extent 
of the anal is } of the length of the body; 
the eighth, the longest ray, slightly exceed¬ 
ing l of the extent. The extent of the adi¬ 
pose fin is about J- of the anal, but Of 
nearly equal height. The caudal is slightly 
cleft, and the lobes a little round; their 
length is -}■ of the total. The lateral line resem¬ 
bles that of Arius truncatus. At Pinang single 
individuals occur at all seasons ; they are eaten 
by the natives, and their air-vessels preserved. 

Genus PIMELODUS, ( Lacepede , 1808,) 
Cuv. and Val. 1840. Palate smooth, without 
teeth ; six or eight cirri ; with or without helmet. 

(3825) Pimelodus pectinidens, Cantor. 

Young ? Head above and back yellowish green 
bronze, doited with black; between the anterior 
points of the helmet an oval yellowish white 
spot, cheeks, opercles and sides of the body 
silvery ; the two first minutely dotted with blaek ; 
throat and abdomen white ; fins, including the 
adipose, yellowish white ; maxillary cirri blaok ; 
mandibular pairs white. Iris golden minutely 
dotted with black. D 1/7—1 (adipose), G l5f, 
A 20, V 6, P 1/8, Br. IV. 

2 

Cirri — 

4 

Inhabits Fresh-water, Pinang. Total length: 
41 inch. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the dorsal fin, is -} of the total 
length; from thence the -profile descends in a 
nearly straight line to the rounded muzzle. To 
the point of the opercle the length of the head is 
4 of the total, but to the point of dhe interparie¬ 
tal, bpne is 3-£. Above the head is depressed, 
transversely arched, its greatest breadth at the 
occiput is 4 less than its length. The interparietal 
is triangular truncated, its length -J- of the dis¬ 
tance to the muzzle, its breadth at the base 
equal its length ; the truncated apex ia notched, 
receiving the point of the secondinterapinidi The 
whole of the helmet is finely granulated to above 
the posterior margin of the otrbit. Itia longi¬ 
tudinally divided by a furrow temtinatin^ a lktla 
behind the anterior half of the distance between 
y 3 
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the muzzle and the dorsal. The suprascapular 
hone is narrow', pointed, and joins the equila¬ 
teral triangular humeral. Both as well as the 
opercles are rough aud striated. The sides of 
the opercle equals that of the preopercle and 
interopercie together. The cheeks are smooth. 
The mouth is large, the angle reaching to the 
posterior margin of the orbit; the fleshy lips 
completely hide the teeth ; the upper jaw pro¬ 
jects beyond the lower. In each jaw appears a 
single series of closely set, small, flattened teeth, 
resembling a fine comb. To the naked eye the 
apex of the teeth appears to be truncated, tren¬ 
chant, but under a lens it is bluntly trilobate. 
The cirri are very finj : the maxillary reach to 
the preopercle, the mandibular pairs are so short 
as to easily escape observation. The nostrils 
open closely in front of the orbit. T he latter 
occupies the second fourth of the head, a little 
nearer to the jaw than to the forehead; the 
greatest diameter, obliquely downwards, is a little 
less than -} £ of the length of the head. Of the 
four branchiostegous rays, the two upper 
ones are longer and broader than the lower. The 
dorsal spine is strong and nearly as long as the 
head, the two sides are striated, the lower half of 
the anterior margin is granulated, the upper 
halt of this and of the posterior margin is finely 
toothed ; the first ray is a little longer than the 
spine. The pectoral spine is a little shorter than 
the dorsal, which it otherwise resembles. The 
ventrals are -§■ of the length of the head. The 
extent of the base of the anal is the eighth ray 
of the length of the head. The adipose dorsal 
fin is placed opposite the middle of the anal; its 
base aud length are ^ of the latter. The poste¬ 
rior margin of the caudal is nearly crescent shap¬ 
ed ; the upper lobe slightly longer than the lower, 
is 4-^ in the total length. The lateral line re¬ 
sembles that of Arias truncatus. A single in¬ 
dividual was observed at Pitiang in August 
.1844. The yellowish white oval spot on i ha 
forehead is in some other Silnroidce characteris¬ 
tic of immaturity. It may perhaps also be so in 
this species, notwithstanding the worn appear¬ 
ance of the trilobate teeth. 

Genus CLARIAS, (Q-ronov. 1763,) Valenci¬ 
ennes, 1840. (Cossyphus, McClelland , 1843. 
Phagorus, McClelland , 1844.) [Sir John Rich¬ 
ardson in this Report, 1845, p. 227, observes, 
that “ Cossyphus ater , McClelland, (Calcutta 
Journ. IV. p. 408, PI. 22, Fig. 3.) is apparently 
an injured example of this genus,” ( Plotosus , 
•apud Richardson.) Cossyphus ater, McClelland, 
is founded upon a mutilated specimen of either 
Clarias jagur , {Macropteronotm jagur, Buch. 
Hamilton, 145, 374.) or upon a closely allied 
species, but more probably upon the former. 
Mr. McClelland later substituted Phagorus 
for Cossyphus (Calcutta JoifrnV. 225, Errata.)] 
Head with a long, granular helmit, formed by 
the cranial and snpraecapular bones; the inter¬ 


parietal advancing on the occiput as a move or 
less soft lamina, supported .by the occipital.crest ,; 
card-like or granular teeth 911 the vomer ; dor sal 
without spine,* occupying nearly the .whole pf 
the back ; anal less extensive ; margin of.pecto¬ 
ral spine minutely toothed ; on each side two 
ramified branchial appendages ; branchiostegous 
rays 9 to 11. 

(3826) Clarias Punctalus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Clarias puuctatus, Cnv. and Val. XV. 

384. 

Clarias puuctatus. Bleeker ; Verhandel. 

Bal. Genoot. XXI. 4, 17, 53. 

Head, body, fins, and cirri blackish brown ; 
with purple or lilac reflections < body either 
uniformly so or with large irregular lighter spots, 
with eight to ten vertical series, each consisting 
of four to six whitish dots, in number ami 
distribution liable to individual variations ; pec¬ 
toral spine, throat, and abdomen as far as the 
ventrals, brownish white. Iris dark brown. 
D 70, C 17-}, A 51 to 53, V 6, P 1/8, Br. IX. 

4 

Cirri— 
4 

Inhabits Estuaries and freshwater, Pinavg, 
Java. Total length : 10 inch. Measured to 
the apex of the interparietal, the head slightly 
exceeds \ of the total length, (to the point of 
the opercle it is \) ; the breadth between the 
gill-openings is £ of the length. The eve is 
situate! at the anterior fourth, its horizontal 
diameter. is -J, and the distance across the fore¬ 
head is 2 £ iu the length of the head to the apex 
of the interparietal. The latter is triaugular 
with the apex rounded, the base double the 
length, which is J of the distance to the muzzle. 
In "the centre of the helmet appear two ovoid 
apertures, covered by the integuments : the 
anter ior is the posterior of tb^ length of 
the head. The maxillary cirri slightly exceed 
of the total length, nearly reaching to the 
apex of the pectoral spine ; the nasal are the 
outer mandibular and the inner mandibular 1 
of the total length. The teeth are card-like : 
those of the upper jaw on a broad band, reaching 
to the root of the maxillary cirri; those of the 
vomer and palate forming a narrow crescent. 
The dorsal fin commences at a distance from the 
apex of the interparietal, equalling -f of the 
length of the head. The pectoral spine is 
strong, like a sabre : the surfaces finely striat¬ 
ed, the outer margin finely granulated with two 
or three teeth near the apex, the inner finely 
toothed; the length of the spine is 7$ in the 
total; the first rays are a little longer. The 
ventrals are situated at the anterior third of the 
total length, in which they are contained 10£ 
times. Between the amis and the anal fin ap¬ 
pears a short conical appendage. The length ot 
the caudal is 74 in the total. The stomach 4a a 
short rounded saC, the intestinal caudal is about 
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i Q f t| ie total length ; the liver is divided in 
two short tabes ; the left is again subdivided 
in two ; the gall is oval, large ; the spleen is 
small, flattened, oval. The posterior branchial 
appendage is large, nearly double the size of the 
anterior. This species is numerous at all sea¬ 
sons. It i# eaten by the poorer classes of 
natives. 

Genus PLOTOSUS, Lacepe.de, 1803. Body; 
elongated, terminating in a compressed point 
two dorsals, of which the second, caudal and 
anal united ; head naked : strong conical teeth 
in the jaws and vomer ; eight short cirri ; 
behind the conical anal papilla a small ramified 
appendage. 

(3827) Protoms Anguillans, (Bloch.j 

Svn. Renard, T. PI. III. Fig. 19. Sambilang. 

Valentyn, No. 496, Ikan binara. 

Silurus arab, Forskal, XVI. No. 30 ? 

Platystaclius anguillaris, Bloch, Tab. 
373, Fig 1. 

Plotose anguille, Lacep. V. PI. 111. 
Fig. 2- 

Bussell, CLXVI. Tngeeler. 

Platystaclius anguillaris, Shaw, V. 30 
Pi. 99. 


Krusonstern : Voyage, PI. LX. Figs. 12 
and 13. 

Duperrev : Voyage, poiss. PL XXXI. 
Fig. 3'; 

Plotose ikapou, Lesson : Diet. Class. 

d’llisl. Nat. XV. 435. 
riotosus anguillaris Cuv. R. A. II. 
297 ">• 

Plotosus marginatus, Bennett .• Life of 
Raffles. 

Plotosus anguillaris, Ruppell : Nene 
With. Fische 76. 

Plotosus vittatus, ) « ... • , T 
,,, • ... • v bwamson, 11. 30/. 

f Janas anguillaris, f 

Plotosus lineatus, Cuv. aud Val. XV. 


412. 


Plotosus lineatus, Richardson : Report, 
1845, 2SO. 

Plotosus lineatus, Temm. et, Sclil. Fauna 
Jap. Pise. 228. PI. CIV. Fig. 3. 

Plotosus lineatus, Bleckcr: Verb. Bat. 
Gen. XXL 4, 17. 57. 

Similang karong of the Malays. 

Young. Head above and back blackish olive, 
lighter or copper coloured on the sides of the head 
and body; two white bands along the body : ene 
from the muzzle above the eye along the back, 
a second j broader, from the maxillary cirrus, and 
in some a third from the ventrals; lips, throat 
and abdomen white; fins pale brownish olive or 
lake, dotted and edged with black; upper part 
of first dorsal with a black spot; anal papilla and 
ramified appendage orimson ; nasal and maxillary 
cirri blackish; mandibular pairs white. Iris 
golden dotted with blank. Adult. The lateral 
white bands indistinct. 1st 3D 1/4.—2d D, C 
amfe* 472 or 172, V IS or 14, P 1/11, Br. XI 
or XIT.—Cirri f. Inhabits Sea and estuaries of 


Malayan Peninsula and Islands , Isle of France, 
Society-awl Friendly islands, Japan, Philippines, 
China Seas, Amboins, Celebes, Java, Seychelles, 
Red Sea, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, Western 
Australia. Total length10 inch. The length 
of the head is 5| in the total, its depth at occi¬ 
put L of the length. The horizontal diameter of 
the eye is of the length of the head ; the dis¬ 
tance across the forehead 2 such diameters. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the first dorsal, is of the total length. The 
maxillary and external mandibular cirri are equal, 
both pairs less than of the length of the head. 
The nasal and internal mandibular pairs are 
shorter. This species is .very numerous at all 
seasons. 1 ti the stomach of those dissected was 
found Modiolafaha, Benson, a very small bivalve 
inhabiting the Malayan estuaries. 

(3828) Plotosus albilabris, Cuv. and Val. 

Svn. Plotosus albilabris, Cuv. and Val. XV. 

427. 

Plotosus albilabris, Blceker : Verb. Bat. 

Gen. XX L 4. 

Similang of the Malays. 

Young. Head above and back blackish olive, 
lighter on the sides of the head (cheeks pale 
bluish), and of the body above the lateral line; 
beneath the latter, the throat and abdomen im¬ 
pure bluish white; lips pale blackish; body 
everywhere closely dotted with brown; pectorals 
blackish above, whitish beneath ; rest of the fins 
pale greyish olive minutely dotted and edged 
with black; cirri blackish, root of mandibular 
pairs whitish ; anal papilla and ramified append¬ 
age crimson. Iris golden dotted with brown. 
1st J) 1/4, V 13, P 1/9. Br, XLL—Cirri * MM. 
Cuvier and Valenciennes count: 2d D 109, C 
11, A 97, (total: 217)- Inhabits Sea and estu¬ 
aries of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula , Batavia. 
Total length : 6 +- inch. The length of the head 
is l of the total; the depth at occiput little more 
than £ of the head. The horizontal diameter of 
the eye is J- of the head, the distance across the 
forehead two such diameters. The nasal oirri 
are a little longer than the head, the maxillary a 
little shorter and slenderer, the outer maudibu- 
lar are of the latter, the inner pair slightly 
shorter. M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes de¬ 
scribe the maxillary cirri as ^ shorter than the 
nasal, but the outer mandibular pair as long as 
the latter. All the teeth are strong, conical. The 
greatest vertical diameter in front of the first 
dorsal is f of the total length. The dorsal spine 
is l of the length of the head and but tittle 
shorter than the first ray. The peeioraispine 
is slenderer than the dorsal, the first ray * slightly 
exceeds -j- of the length of the head. Theveo*- 
trals are $ shorter than the pectoral. 1 Thecaud&l 
is oval, rounded. The lips are fleshy and papil- 
lular. Minute papillae appear here and there on 
the body. The conical anatpapillg it rather large. 
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and the ramified appendage linger and with a bic scales, of which there are 27 or 28 on the 
greater uuiuber of branches than in P. anguil- lateral line. The latter consists of a simple tube 
At Piuang, the present species is less ou each scale, of which the anterior five <rf the 
numerous than the former. The wounds of both series deviate obliquely downwards, the rest (on 
s*p equally dreaded, and both are eaten by the the third series from below,) proceed straight to 
poorer classes of natives. the caudal, All the scales have from 4 to 10 


Finn. CYPRINOID2E. 

Genus CAPOETA, Guv. and Val. 1842. Third 
bony dorsal ray toothed ; a filament at the angle 
of the mouth ; body compressed, covered with 
large scales. 

(3829) Capoeta macrolepidoia, Kulil and Van 
Hasselt. 

Svn. Capoeta macrolepidoia, Ouv. ami Val. 

XVI. 280, PI 477, (Young.) 

jidull. Head above brownish olive ; bade sil¬ 
very greenish olive, lighter on the upper half of 
the sides, the rest, and abdomen light golden ; all 
the scales edged with pale brown, some with a 
pale dark spot at. the root ; the oblique serif's in 
front of the dorsal fin greenish olive, forming a 
dark obliquely back wards-directed band, intcr- 
.rupted bv the lateral line; operclos and cheeks 
Mshining iridescent silvery ; between the eve and 
the angle of the mouth a blackish blue, triangular 
spot terminating in lines radiating towards the 
preopercle; lips and cirri minutely dotted with 
black; fin-membranes transparent ; rays butt, 
minutely dotted with black : the three first dor¬ 
sal, and the first pectoral blackish ; caudal with 
a broad blackish brim above and below. Iris 
golden, upper orbital half black. Young. Differs 
from the adult in having the dark oblique band 
in front of the dorsal more distinct and reaching 
to the abdomen ; cheeks uniformly silvery with¬ 
out any spot. T> 3/8, C 194, A 2/5 or 6, V 
2/8, P 16 , Br. 111 . Inhabits freshwater, Piuang, 
Java, Tenasserim. Total length ; 11 inch. The 
length of the head is 4J in the total: the depth 
at occiput ■§• of the length of the head- The eye, 
bordering on the profile, occupies the second 
fourth of the head, that beiug the length of its 
horizontal diameter; the distance across the 
forehead is 1-|- diameter. The opercles and 
cheeks are‘naked. Four large infraorbitals sur¬ 
round the orbit. From the temple round the 
lower margin of the orbit over the infraorbital 
proceeds a tubs* which sends downwards several 
shorter ones.- The openings of the nostrils are 
situated close in front of the eve : both are se¬ 
parated by a pnbjecting fleshy septum. The lips 
and tongue are fleshy} on*the symphysis of the 
lower Jaw appears a small protuberance. Be¬ 
hind both Jaw« appearsa crescent-shaped fold of 
the membrane' lhiing the mouth. The small 
filament at the angle Of the mouth is | of the 
horisontal diameter of tbeeye. • The greatest 
vertical diameter of tbebriidy, in front of the 
dorsal, iS 4-j- in the total length. - The sides are 
colored by 7 longitudinal series of large rliora- 


backwards radiating lines. The-firet dorsal my 
is excessively short; the third, the longest, is 
of the length of the head and has a few minute 
teeth in the middle of the posterior margiu ; the 
caudal lobes equal the length of the head ; the 
length of the' anal and ventrals is \ of the 
latter ; the first ventral ray is short and very 
slender; the. length of the first pectoral ray, 
which has a few teeth on the. outer margin near 
the root, equals that of the first dorsal. The 
latter is represented a little too short in the 
otherwise correct figure of M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes. At Timing the fish is not numer¬ 
ous. It is of good flavour. It rises to insects, 
remains of which were found in the stomach. 
The length of the intestinal canal exceeds bv £ 
the toial; the stomach as well as the intestines 
are very thin. The air-vessel is very large, thin, 
white, consisting of two elongated oval portions, 
of which the anterior is truncated in front. 

Genus LEUOISCUS, Ron Met, 1554. Sub 
Genus LEUCISCI’S, ialr/tcienues, 1844. Nei¬ 
ther spines nor cirri ; dorsal and anal fins short. 

(383.0) Leueiscus rasbora , (Buchan. Ham.) 

Syn\ Cvprimis rasborn, Buchan. Ham. 329, 
•''391, PI. 11. Fig 90. 

Leueiscus raabora. Guv. 11. A. II. 276('-)- 
Leuciscus rasbora, McClelland : As. Rea. 

XIX. 292 and 407. 

Cvprimis (Leuciscus) rasbora, Cuv. and 
'Val. XVI. 43S. 

Head above, back and upper part of the sides 
yellowish green, the root and edges of the scales 
minutely dotted with Idack ; along the middle of 
the side a longitudinal golden stripe, bordered 
beneath by an indistinct bluish black one; lower 
half of the side and abdomen silvery pale yellow ; 
cheeks and opercles shining silvery, the latter 
with blue reflections dotted with black; caudal 
pale yellowish dotted with black, posterior mar¬ 
gin blackish; rest of the fins whitish transparent. 
Iris silvery, orbital margin bluish dotted with 
black. D 9, C19 f, A 8, V 9 or 10, P IS, Br, III, 
Inhabits Freshwater, Pinang, Freshwater, Ben* 
gal. Upper Assam. Total length: 4-| inch. 
The length of the head is 4% in the total. The 
eye is situated a little in front of the second 
third of the head, bordering on the profile, its 
horizontal diameter*.is 3$ ir » die- length of the 
head, the distance across the forehead is 1% dia¬ 
meter. The cavity ' of the mouth is minutely 
dotted with black. As abaervad by Buchanan, 
the lower jaw terminates iffapoiut, memo noted 
by a small tubercle which fits into a correspond¬ 
ing notch of the upper jaw. But of a number 
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examined at Pinang none presented three pre¬ 
hensile knobs on the lower jaw, as described by 
Mr. McClelland in a specimen collected in Up¬ 
per Assam by the late Mr. Griffith. The great¬ 
est vertical diameter of the body, in front of the 
dorsal, slightly exceeds the length of the head. 
The sides art covered by 7 longitudinal series of 
large rounded scales, each with a number of lines 
radiating from the root. A straight line from 
the gill-opening to the caudal contains 28. The 
lateral line proceeds obliquely downwards to 
near the termination of the pectoral tin, from 
whence it continues on the sixth, the penultimate 
series of scales, straight to the caudal. The 
first dorsal ray is situated a little behind the 
second half of the distance between the muzzle 
and the caudal, opposite the posterior ventral 
rnv. The second dorsal ray, the longest, nearly 
equals the fivst pectoral ray, both are about | of 
the length of the head. The lower caudal lobe, 
a little longer than the upper, slightly exceeds 
the length of the head. The first ventral and 
the second anal ray are nearly equal, a little 
shorter than the second dorsal ray. At Pinang 
tins species is numerous in rivulets and in rice 
fields, when they are flooded. 

Earn. SCOPEL1N01D.E. 

Genus SAURUS, Cuvier , 1817. fllarpodon. 
Lrnneur, 1825.—Laurida, [Arislotrles,] Swain- 
eon, 1839.—Triurus, Swait/son, 1839.) Muzzle 
short; mouth extending far behind the eves ; ] 
edge of upper jaw entirely formed by the inter- ' 
maxillaries ; numerous pointed teeth in both j 
jaws, on the palatals, tongue and pharvngeals, 
but none on the vomer ; [Saurus badi has a few 
minute teeth on the vomer. ) anterior dorsal a lit¬ 
tle behind the large ventrals ; body, cheeks and 
opercles scaly; from 8 to 15 branchiostegous 
rays. 

(3831) Saurue badi, Cuvier. 

Syu. Russell, CLXXII. Badi Mot tab. 

Saurus badi, Cuv. R. A. II. 314 fl). 

Saurus badimottah, Ruppell: Neue 
Wirbelth, Fischc, 77. 

Head above, back and sides above the lateral 
line dull greenish olive, or greyish green ; rest 
of the body pale, silvery white ; cheeks and oper¬ 
cles pale silvery olive with rose-coloured and 
bluish reflections ; dorsal rays pale yellowish, 
membrane hyaline minutely dotted with black; 
second dorsal pale flesh-coloured, anterior mar¬ 
gin blackish; caudal yellowish, minutely dotted 
witfi black, posterior half blackish; anal and 
ventral rays pale yellowish, membrane hyaline ; 
pectorals pale yellowish, posterior half blackish. 
Iris silvery olive. D U or 12—l (adipose), C 
19*. A H* or_.ll, V. 9, P 15, Br. XII* XIII, or 
XI#., Inhabits d$ba QfPenauy, Malayan, Peuin- 
*aia, &inyapor6, Coromandel. Total length: 

1 foot. The length of the head is £ of the total. 


The horizontal diameter of the orbit is 4 *- in the 
length of the head; the distance across the fore¬ 
head, as well as the distance from the orbit to 
muzzle, equals one diameter. The eye is cover¬ 
ed by a broad, transparent adipose membrane 
with a circular pupillary aperture. . The angle 
of the mouth is situated at the posterior third of 
the head. The teeth of both jaws are placed in 
5 to 6 series, of which the internal one carries 
the longest and most distant teeth ; »he rest 
gradually decrease in length towards the exter¬ 
nal series of teeth which are minute, card-like 
and erect, not obliquely forwards pointed like the 
rest. With the exception of the anterior four or 
five anterior teeth of each palatal, the rest as 
well as the pharyngeals, hyoid and lingual teeth 
are all smaller and pointing backwards. On 
the vomer appears a double aeries of ex¬ 
cessively minute pointed teeth, forming a 
short transversal line which unites the 
palatal series. The teeth of the vomer are 
deciduous, and may from their diminutive size 
easily escape observation. The vertical diameter 
at occiput is -/i, in front of the anterior dorsal 
i, and at the root of the caudal -jL of the total 
length. The sides are covered by 11 longitudi¬ 
nal series of rounded, finely concentrically striat¬ 
ed scales, with three radiating lines at the radical 
part. Each scale has a central rather obsolete 
keel. The lateral line occupies the sixth series 
which is a little nearer to the back than to the 
abdomen. It contains upwards of 60 scales, 
triangular, a little smaller than the rest, each 
with a small trifid tubercle in front of the cen¬ 
tral keel, which is sharper than that of the Test 
of t he scales and forms a continued ridge. The 
j latter becomes very marked behind the second 
l dorsal, so as to resemble that of the Scombroider. 
The anterior dorsal occupies the middle of- the 
hack between the muzzle and the caudal; the 
second ray is the longest, -J- of the length of the 
head; of which the extent of the base is -J-. 
The ventrals are placed in front of the preceding 
fin ; the first ray commences in the centre be¬ 
tween the muzzle and the first anal ray; the 
penultimate rav, the longest, is -§ of the length 
of the head ; outside the root of the fin appears 
an elongated scale, -| of the longest ray. The 
first anal ray commences opposite the centre, be¬ 
tween the last dorsal ray and the root of the 
caudal; the second ray, the longest equals the 
extent of the base which is of the length of 
the head. The second small adipose dorsal is 
placed opposite the two posterior aual rays: The 
caudal is covered with minute scales'; the upper 
lobe, which is generally a little longer tflltar the- 
lower, equals the length of the’bead. s The 
length of the pectorals is £ of that of 'thef'he»d v ; 
in the axilla appears a sh(^ bi < o4d^ triai»gtrlar 
scale. Single individuals- octhfr at all 

seasons. They are eaten^^cHhil^t, although 
they are reputed to be vetf kurus Sadi, 
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Cuvier, belongs according to M. Vhlenciennes to 
a distinct, genus, following that, of Sait run, and 
M. Valenciennes lias corrected the nomenclature 
as follows. 

(3S32 ) Saurida, Clivier and Valenciennes, 1849. 
The palatals have on the inner side of the long 
band of teeth a small distinct group of sharp 
teeth, surrounded by minute asperities. The 
palatals consequently have two separate series of 
teeth, whereas in the genus Saums they have but 
a single such. The internal ventral rays are not! 
so elongated as those of Saums ; two oblong fos- ! 
.sets on the sides of the palatals, but none in front j 
of the velum palatinum, like those of Saums. 

(3833) Saurida tumbil, (Bloch.) 

£yn. Salmo tumbil, Bloch, Tab. 430. 

Russel: CLXXIJ. Badi Moitali. 

Salmo tumbil. Shaw V. 67. 

fiaurus badi, Cuv. R. A. 314. ( 1 1 . 

Saurus badimotiah, Kuppcll: Neue Wir- 
bell.li. Fische, 77. 

Saurus argyrophanes, Richardson. Report 
1845, 308. 

Saurida tombil, Cuv. and Val. XXII. 
500. 

Inhabits Sen of Pii/ang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Siagapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Vanikolo, 
VVaigiou, Macao, Red Sea, Isle of France ((’uv. 
and Val. 1. r.). 

(3834) Saums trarhinns, Temminck and 
Schlegel. 

Sin. Saurus traehiuus, Twurn. et P<4»I. Fauna Ja¬ 
pan. Pisces, S31, Tab. (*VJ. Fig ... 

Young. Head above, back and sides above 
the lateral line light greenish olive, rest of the 
body silvery white ; above the lateral line three 
parallel light blue longitudinal bands : beneath 
the line three or four similar but paler bauds, 
all commencing at the gill-opening, terminating 
at the root of the caudal; behind the posterior 
margin of opercle an oblique black spot termi¬ 
nating at,the root of the pectoral; cheeks and 
operdes silvery light greenish olive, with light 
blue and rose-coloured reflections ; caudal bright 
yellow ; adipose dorsal pale yellowish olive ; rest, 
of the fins hyaline, anterior dorsal and ventral 
rays pale yellowish. Iris silvery light greenish 
olive. D 12 or 13—1 (adipose), C 19f, A 15 
or 16, V 8, P 12, Br. XII. inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Japan. Total length: 6 inch. The 
head bears a general resemblance to the Gen. 
Trachums, Linne; the upper surface is scaleless, 
find like the infraorbitals full of minute radiating 
isperities; the central line of the head is smooth 
md forms a narrow sulcus between the orbital 
irehed.- The length of the head is 41 in the 
total length. Tim horizontal diameter of the 
orbit is ]*■ of the length of the head, the distanoe 
of the orbit from the muzzle is -§- diameter, of 
which the distance across the forehead is $. The 
mgle of the mouth is situated a little behind the i 
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anterior half of the head, in each jaw appear 
but two series Of tedh; in other respects the 
dentition is similar to that of 8. badi, but there 
are no teeth on the vomer. The suboperele, the 
largest, is rounded, membranous behind, and 
sends a narrow pointed process up between the 
triangular opercle and the narrow crescent shaped 
preopercle; the interopercle is triangular and 
but little smaller than the opercle. The vertical 
diameter at occiput is 6-4, at the anterior dorsal 
■}, and at the root of the caudal 15£, in the total 
length. The body is covered by 11 longitudinal 
series of scales resembling those of S. badi, but 
those immediately behind the occiput have near 
the posterior margin some radiating 'short fur¬ 
rows. The lateral line occupies the fifth series, 
and contains upwards of 60 scales ; those of the 
anterior half of the line consist of a small tuber¬ 
cle terminating in 4 to 8 digitations ; the rest 
are simple, tubular. The line itself is much less 
raised than in S. badi. The first ray of the an- 
i tenor dorsal is a little nearer to the muzzle than 
I the last dorsal rav is to the root of the caudal. 
The third ray, the longest., is -, 7 r of the head 
and equals the extent of the base, of which 
the posterior ray is a little, more than J-. The 
ventrals are placed in front of the anterior 
dorsal ; the first ray, the shortest, commences 
in the centre between the muzzle and the first 
anal ray ; the sixth ray is the longest, equalling 
the third dorsal rav ; the root of the fin is on 
each side enclosed by an elongated scale, * the 
length of’ t.ho'sixth ray. The first anal ray is 
placed much farther forwards than in S. badi : it 
| commences in the centre between the first ven- 
I tral ray and the root of the caudal. The ra\s 
; are nearly equal, or about j, of the extent of the 
j base, which is but, little shorter than the head. 
The minute adipose dorsal is placed at the poste¬ 
rior third of the distance between*the last dorsal 
ray and the root, of the caudal, opposite the 
posterior fifth of the anal. The caudal is but 
slightly cleft; each lobe equals the third dorsal 
ray. The pectorals are short triangular, slightly 
exceeding l of the head. The stomach is capa¬ 
cious, cylindrical, j. of the total length ; its con¬ 
tents shrimps. The intestinal canal is a simple 
narrow tube, a little less than J of the total 
length ; from pylorus commences a single series 
of 15 linear appendicula coecopylorica, each 
about d? °f the length of the intestinal canal. 
Two individuals, of 5 and 6 inches in length, 
occurred together at Pinang in February 1845. 
The fishermen were not acquainted ' with the 
species. Saums trachinus, Temmiriok et Seblege!, 
is the young of: 

(3835) Saurus my ops, (Forster.) 

Syn. Lagarto, Parra, XV1IT. Fig 2? 

Saimd fateris [Not Salmo fastens, Linne 
(Cuv. et Val. XXH. 488.)] Bloeh/F«t>. 

■ 384, Fig. 2. 
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Oamere galloue, Lacep. V. PI. 6, Fig. 1. 

SalioP myops, Forster. Bl. Schu. 421. 

Salmo truncaUts, Spxi ct Agassiz: Esp. 
et Gen. XLV. 

Saurus myops, l Cuvier: R. A Tl. 

Saurus trunCat.ua, J 314 ( l ) 

Saurus lemniscatus, (S. elegans. Gray,) 
Richardson, Report, 1845, 301. 

Saurus tracliimis, Temm. et. Sclil. Fauna 
Japon. Pisces, 5*31, Tab CV1. Fig. it. 

(Young.) 

Salmo myops, Forster. Descr. Anim. ed. 
Lichtenstein, 412, No. 303. 

Saurus fasciolatus, Lesueur, Cuv. and 
Val. XXL1. 489. 

Saurus myops, Cuv. and Val. XXII. 485. 

Inhabits Sen of Penang , Indian Ocean, Trin- I 
comalle, Pondicherry, Celebes, Ainbovna, Sea of 1 
China, Macao, Japan, Atlantic Ocean, St. Helena, 
Isle of France, Martinique, South Carolina, Bahia, 
Brazil. (Cuv. and Val. 1. c ) 

(3836) (Harpodon, Lesueur. [Founded upon a 
mistake pointed out by Cuvier, JR. A. II. 314 
(*) ] Triunis, {Strawson.) [Preoccupied by Triu- 
rus, Lacepede, 1800, (Murcenoidte.) Mr. Swain- 
son’s Genus is founded upon Russell’s No. 
CLXXI. Wana Motta, which is identical with 
Harpodon microps, Lesueur, quoted by Mr. Swain- 
son as a distinct species.] 

(3837 ) Saurus nehereus, (Buchanan Hamilton.) 

Syn. Russell CLXXI. Wana Motta ( Adult ) 

Osmerus ? nehereus, Ruch. Ham. 209, 
379. (Adult, i 

Salmo (Harpodon) microps Lesueur : 

Journ. Philad. Acad. V. 41, PI. 111. 

( Young .) 

Saurus ophiodon, Cuvier, R. A. If. 314 
(Adult.) 

Laurida microps, Swainson. I. 246, Fig. 
49, (Young.) 

Harpodon microps, Swainson, 11. 288, 
Vol. 1. Fig. 49- 

Triurus microccphalus Swainson, II. 2SS, 
(Adult.) 

Bummaloh- or Bombay Duck, Cantor : 
Journ. B. A. Soc. V. 168. 

Rovle : On the Prod, of Indian Isinglass, 
65. 

Saurus nehereus, Richardson : Report, 
1845,301, 

Saurus ophiodon, Bleekcr : Verb. Batav. 
Gen. XXII. 6. 

Luli of the Malays. 

To the Synonymes of Saurus nehereus, (Buchan, 
Hamilton,) add ; Saurus ophiopon , Cuv. and Val. 
XXII. 490. Head above, back and sides light grey 
or dust-coloured, Aemi-tinnsparent like gelatine, 
with minute starlike black and brownish dots; an¬ 
terior part of abdomen pale silvery bluish ; rest 
whitish ; cheeks and opercles pale silvery bluish, 
dotted like the body ; fins transparent coloured 
like the body but more closely dotted, so as to ap¬ 
pear pale blackish. Iris bluish silvery minutely 
dotted with blade.- D 12©r 11—1 (adipose), C 
1®T1» A14 or 16, V 9, P 11 or 12, Br. XXIV 


or XXIII. Inhabits Sea oj Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands , Chusan, Woosung, Cmitpn, Ma¬ 
dura, Java, Sumatra, Teuasseritu, Mouths of the 
Gauges, Vizugapataw, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, 
Malabar. Total length : 11 inch. Pleasured 
obliquely from the muzzle to the posterior angle 
of the opercle, the length of the head is of the 
total. The diameter of the eye is of the 
length of the head ; the distance from the muz¬ 
zle is 2 diameter ; that across the arched fore¬ 
head 4. The angle of the mouth is at tho pos¬ 
terior fourth of the length of the head ; the jaws 
are equal. All the teeth are excessively slender, 
recurvous, and, like those of some of the Oobi- 
otdee, erectile, but not flexible. They may be 
raised or laid down in the manner in whichCu- 
vier describes the teeth of his genns Sala- 
rias, like the keys of a Piano. Those of the 
jaws and some of the palatals have a single 
barb at the posterior margin of the point 
a few of the former are arrow-shaped. In 
both jaws appear three series of somewhat dis¬ 
tant teeth ; tlie external consist of excessively 
minute ones, the second of longer, and the 
internal series of the longest of all. Those of 
the lower jaw arc longer than those of the 
upper, particularly three or four on each side 
of the symphysis. The pharyngeal and pala¬ 
tals consist of two series. The fourth anterior 
tooth of each palatal is very long. The tongue 
is very short, linear, and covered with fine teeth-, 
like those of the hyoid bone and the upper 
margin of the branchial arches. The opercles 
are membranous, diaphanous and appear all 
blended together. The hranchiostegous mem- 
brane is narrow, but it projects behind the pos¬ 
terior radiated angle of the opercle. The bran- 
ehiostegous rays are excessively slender and flexi¬ 
ble like hairs, and they gradually increase in, 
length backwards. The posterior ones may be 
seen through the lower part of the opercle. The 
nostrils open vertically in front of the anterior 
margin of the orbit; the anterior opening is the 
larger. The upper part of the head is arched 
] from side to side, and cellular, covered by a thin 
I membrane, and like the rest of the head and 
; body by diaphanous, deciduous scales. The 
latter are of moderate size, oval with concentri- 
cal rings. The lateral line, a little nearer the 
back tlian the abdomen, is slightly raised or keel¬ 
ed, and consists of about 44 rectangular mem¬ 
branous pieces, covered with scales like the rest 
of the body. The line is continued over the 
central pointed lobe of the caudal, and this por¬ 
tion containing 6 to 8 additional membranous 
pieces. All the scales are diaphanous and flexible, 
and cannot but with difficulty be distinguished 
in the fresh fish. The vertical diameter at occi¬ 
put is T, at the anterior dorsal at the root of 
the caudal -jV of the- total length* The anterior 
dorsal is placed in the middle of the back, at 
equal distance from the muzzle and the root %f 
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the caudal. The third ray, the longest, is 4£ in 
the total length; the rest gradually decrease ; the 
last is a little more than £ of the third ray, of 
which the extent of the base slightly exceeds £. 
The first ventral ray is placed opposite the first 
dorsal ray, at equal distance from the muzzle 
and the last anal ray. The fin extends to the 
middle of the anal, it s length being £ of the to¬ 
tal. Outside the root appears a very thin elon¬ 
gated scale. The first anal ray is placed at 
•equal distance from the last dorsal and the root 
of the caudal; the third ray, the longest, is 7£ in 
the total length, and twice the length of the last 
ray; the extent of the base equals that of the 
anterior dorsal. The adipose dorsal is rattier 
large, elongated and placed opposite the posteri¬ 
or third of the anal fin. The caudal is divided 
in three pointed lobes, of which the upper and 
lower are about £ of the total length ; the cen¬ 
tral lobe, composed of the three elongated central 
rays, is either equal to, or a little shorter than 
the former two; almost the whole of the fin is 
covered with minute scales. The pectorals are 
falciform and extend in the young to the last 
dorsal ray, but they become shorter with age, and 
then vary from a little less than £ of to 3£ in 
the total length. They appear to have no axillary 
scale. The peritoneum is silvery; the stomach 
elongated, pyriform, thin and capable of enor¬ 
mous expansion ; the fundus is arched, and sepa¬ 
rated from the rest by a constriction. The in¬ 
testinal canal is narrow, cylindrical, scarcely £ of 
the total length. At the pylorus appears a se¬ 
ries of 22 gradually decreasing ccccal appen¬ 
dages. The liver and spleen are very small. The 
fish is of most voracious habits, gorging itself 
with its own species and other fishes of nearly 
its own size, and Crustacea (shrimps). It is 
frequently taken with the stomach and the jaws 
■expanded with prey. It is very short-lived, 
more so than either of the two preceding species, 
and the whole body becomes at certain seasons 
brilliantly phosphorescent. In the Straits of 
Malacca it is at all times very numerous, al¬ 
though less so than it is at the Sandheads or in 
the mouths of the Ganges. Although very rich, 
it is a great delicacy immediately after it is taken. 
Salted and dried it is also highly valued, and in 
this state it occurs in commerce under the deno¬ 
mination Of " Bombay Bucks” (“ Jlummaloh” 
in Bengal), large quantities of which are annual¬ 
ly exported froth Bombay and the Malabar coast 
to all parts Of India. 

Fata. CLTJPEOIDiE. 

Genus CHIROCENTRUS, ( Cuvier 1817) 
Valenciennes, 4846. Body compressed, elongat¬ 
ed, with smaB deciduous ecales; abdomen tren- 
chfrttt, but not toothed ; dorsal placed far back 
toward^ the tail. Opposite' the ! anal; pectorals 
pointed; in theaxlli&abony, triangular, elon¬ 
gated appendage; ventral* excessively small; 
intermaxillary and upper maxillary with a single 
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series of pointed horizontal teeth, of which one 
on each side of the symphysis longer than the 
rest; an oblique series, of 5 or 6 card-like teeth 
on the palatals ; a small oval group of velvety 
teeth on the anterior pterygoid, and some on the 
ala major; on each branch of the lower jaw 
a single series of long, but unequal, teeth, com¬ 
pressed, trenchant, lance-shaped; a single series 
of minute conical teeth along the margin of 
the tongue, on the hyoid bone and the mar¬ 
gin of the branchial arches. Branchiostegous 
rays eight. 

(3 S3 8) Chirocentrus dorab, (Forskal). 

S\'N. Clupea dorab, Forskal. 72, No. 108. 

Olupea dorab, Linne : Syst. 1409. 

Glupea dorab Lacepede, 

Esoee chirocentre, Lacepede, V. PI. 8, 
Fig. 1. 

Clupea dentex, Bloch-Schneider. 428. 

Olupea dorab? Russell, CXC1X. Wallah. 

Olupea dorab, Shaw, V. 175. 

Chirocentrus dorab. Cuv. R. A. II. 
426 (’). 

Chirocentrus dorab, Ruppoll .• Neue 
Wrib Fische. 81. 

Chirocentrus nudus, Swainson II. 295. 

Chirocentrus dorab, Richardson, Report, 
1845 311. 

Chirocentrus dorab, Cuv. and Yal. XIX. 
150, PI. 565. 

Chirocentrus dorab Bleeker : Verb. Ba- 
♦av. Gen. XXII. 6. 

'i D arang- Parang of the Malays. 

Head above and back intense blue with sea 
green reflections; rest of the head and body 
shining silvery ; fins hyaline, caudal and pectorals 
dotted with black; in some the caudal margins 
and t he upper ray of the pectorals black ; tongue 
black. Iris silvery ; orbital margin bluish black. 
I) 16 or 17, C 19-f, A 33 or 34, V 6 or 7, P 
14 or 15, Br. VIII. Inhabits Sea of Malayan 
Pinii/Sida and Islands, Zanzibar, Isle of France, 
Red Sea, Muscat, Malabar, China Sea, Isle of 
Burn, New Guinea, Celebes, Madura, Java, 
Sumatra, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries. Total length : 6 feet. The length of 
the head is 6£ in the total; the depth at occiput 
v of the length. The horizontal diameter of the 
eye is £ of the length of the head ; the distance 
across the forehead £ of the diameter. The ver¬ 
tical diameter at the ventral slightly exceeds the 
length of the head. The lower caudal lobe is 
frequently a little longer than the upper; and 
exceeds by £ the length of the head. The fish 
is numerous at all seasons on the Malayan coast. 
Individuals six feet in length are at Pinang of 
rare occurrence. Although not eaten by Eu*- 
ropeans, this fish is highly valued by the natives 
of the different countries where it is (band. 
The Malays denominate it from the resemblance 
of the large tseth to their favourite chopping 
knifi b (p*run0) and they apostrophize it in iapo* 
pular epigrammatic ttfihzfc (“ pttntuig”) quoted 
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by Colonel James Low, (Dissertation on Finang, 
&c. p. 181.) 

Genus CHANOS, {Laoep. 1803) Valenciennes 
1846. (Lutodeira, [v. Hansel ,] Ruppell, 1828.) 
Mouth toothless ; dorsal single; pectorals and 
ventrals enclosed by elongated scaly appendages ; 
on eaeh side*of the deeply cleft caudal two scaly 
semilunar laminae, each horizontally fixed to the 
upper and lowermost of the short, horizontal 
central ravs; abdomen rounded ; inside of (eso¬ 
phagus, lined by a spiral ridge the sides of which 
with numerous "rounded papillae, the margin with 
distant elongated papillae ; outside of (esophagus 
marked bv a corresponding spiral linear impres¬ 
sion ; numerous nppendicula ccecopylorica; in¬ 
testinal canal very long. 

(3839) Chanos pain , (Cuvier.) 

Stn. .Russell, CCVII. Palah Bontah. [In Mr 
Jerdon’s memoir ‘ On l he Fresh Water 
Fishes of Southern India” in (lie Mu. 
dras Journal Vol. XV. p. 344 the 
author refers a species of Alhula (“Bn - 
tirinus tnaderaxpatennis, Jerdon”) to 
Russell. No. CCVII. As the latte.* 
belongs to a genus very distinct from 
Alhula {Bulyr in.us, vide infra ), Rus¬ 
sell’s species cannot be identical with. 
“ liuli/rintts maderaspatensis .”] 
Cvprinus (Leuciscus) paU, Cuv. R. A. 
'll. 270 n-) 

Chanos nuchalis, Cuv. and Val. XIX. 
197. 

{Adult.) Head above and back glossy intense 
blue; sides above the lateral line lighter, silvery 
with green reflections, becoming paler immedi¬ 
ately beneath the line; rest of the sides and abdo¬ 
men silvery white ; lips pale brownish ; cavity of 
the month and tongue bluish white sparingly 
dotted with black; sides of the head shining 
silvery with lilac and rose coloured reflections ; 
dorsal and caudal rays greyish white, and as well 
as their pale brownish membrane minutely dot¬ 
ted with brown; both fins broadly edged with 
blackish; the caudal semilunar laminae pale 
horn-colour; pectorals and ventrals white, with 
the anterior half of their external surface powder¬ 
ed with blackish brown, their elongated scaly 
appendages shining silvery ; anal white, anterior 
half sparingly dotted with black. Iris silvery, 
orbital half pale brownish. {Voting.) Differs 
by the hyaline fins, of which the dorsal and 
caudal are but sparingly dotted, with brown. 
D 15,C I9f, A ll,Yll,P 16,B.IV. Inhabits Sea 
of Finang , Malayan Peninsula, Vizagapatam, 
Madras. Total length : 2 feet. The length of the 
head is 6$ in the total; but in the veiy yonng 
4$. The depth at occiput is $ of the length of 
the head. The eye, bordering upon the profile, 
is situated a little in front of the second third of 
the head. The horizontal diameter is 3-* in the 
length of the head. The distance across the 
forehead slightly exceeds the diameter. The 
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thick adipose fold has a circular pupillary open¬ 
ing. In the young the eye is comparatively larg¬ 
er, the horizontal diameter slightly exceeding i 
of the head. The symphysis of the lower jaw 
carries a small rounded tubercle fitting into a 
corresponding notch of the upper, behind which 
is suspended a narrow crescent-shaped membrane. 
The small tongue is elongated and immoveable. 
The greatest vertical diameter, in front of the dor¬ 
sal, is little less than the length of the head. The 
deepest portion of the body is covered by 26 
longitudinal series of scales; the first six to 
eight scales of each series, of above as wqll as 
beneath the lateral line, are indeed somewhat 
larger than all the rest, but the size gradually 
decreases, and not abruptly, as represented in the 
figure of Russell. The latter is also incorrect 
in confining the larger and striated scales to the 
space ahore the lateral line, and the number of 
the longitudinal series is incorrect. The lateral 
line, composed of simple central tubes, declines 
towards the termination of the pectoral, from 
whence it continues straight on the thirteenth 
longitudinal series of scales to the middle of the 
caudal. It occupies 77 scales. The dorsal fin 
commences exactly in the middle between the 
muzzle and the root of the longest ray of the up¬ 
per caudal lobe. The first three rays are undivid¬ 
ed and gradually increase in length ; the fourth, 
the longest, is {■ of the length of the head. The 
upper margin of the fin is crescent-shaped, the 
last ray being elongated and nearly double the 
length of the penultimate. The base is enclosed 
between two series of elongated, obliquely set 
scales, of which there are thirteen on each side, 
gradually increasing in length so as to cover the 
lower half of the posterior rays. The caudal is 
deeply cleft, the lobes are 3 | in the total length; 
in one individual the uppor slightly exceeded the 
lower. The vertical diameter of the tail at the 
root, of the caudal, is about } of the length of the 
head. Semilunar laminae are closely pressed to 
the fin, with free convex margin towards the la¬ 
teral line ; the length of the straight margin or 
base is -* of the horizontal diameter of the eve. 
In the adult the vertical diameter of the laminae 
is | of the diameter of the eye, but in the young 
it is less. The extent of the base of the anal fin 
equals its distance from the root of the caudal; 
the anterior ray is very small and, as well as the 
second and third, undivided ; the last ray is the 
longest, terminating in a narrow point, its length 
£ of the head. The base like that of the dorsal 
is enclosed between two series of elongated scalps 
of which the last half covers the corresponding 
ray. The ventrals commence opposite the pos¬ 
terior half of the dorsal, or half-way between the 
first pectoral and tlij last anal ray. The first 
ventral ray slightly exceeds ^ the length of the 
head; the outer scaly appendage is nearly $ of 
the first ray ; the innej one is much shorter and 
broader, triangular. The pectorals commence 
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close to the abdomen, immediately behind the CCVII. Pcthh Bontah, establish beyond doubt 
gill-opening; the first ray is about 4 of the length the identity of the present species, which Dr. 
of the head. The outer scaly appendage is very Ruppell believes to be identical with Mugil 
long, | of the first ray ; the inner one is broader chanos, Forskal. The figure of Lutodeira chanos, 
and bnt half the length of the former. At Pin- Ruppell [Atlas, 18, Tab. 5. Fig. 1. Syn. Mugil 
ang single individuals occur at all seasons, and chanos, Forsk, 74, No. 110.— Mugil salmoneus, 
are highly valued for their very delicate flavour. J. R. Forster, Mse. IV. 14.— Okanos arahicm, 
The oesophagus is spindle-shaped, fleshy, exceed- Lacep. V. 399,— Palah Boniah, Russell, CCVII. 
ing half the length of the head by ■}. The ex- —Lutodeira indica, Van Hasselt, apud Ferrusac] 
ternal surface is smooth, with a spiral, linear gives indeed the exact proportions of the fish 
impression, corresponding to the internal spiral observed at Pinang, and the anatomical details, 
ridge, which makes 21 very oblique turns. The the singular structure of the oesophagus and 
ridge is of a triangular form, both sides are di- stomach of which Dr. Ruppell gave the first ac- 
vided by numerous backwards-directed linear count, also correspond. But the length of the 
ridges, each of which carries a great number of intestinal canal has been omitted, ancl till that is 
small, soft, pointed papillae ; the free margin to- known, the identity cannot be decided. M. \ a- 
wards the cavity of the oesophagus is smooth, lencicnnes considers Russell’s Patch Bontah to 
but on that of the fourteen anterior turns appear be distinct from Mugil chanos, Forskal, in conse- 
some distant-pointed,backwards-directed papillae, qnence of the eight or nine oblique series of 
which are much longer than those of the sides. i ar «r er scales immediately behind the head. But, 
The stomach consists of two portions, of which as observed above, Russell’s figure is not cor- 
the anterior is cylindrical, narrow at cardia, bent rec t ; besides, it appears from references to Rus- 
like a double horse-shoe, and then joins the short, se ll’ s figure of Lutodeira chanos, to M. Valen- 
pyriform posterior portion. The latter is very ciennes’ of Chanos lukina, (XIX. PI. 567,) and 
fleshy, hard, gizzard-like. Both portions are lastly from inspection of a young individual of 
lined by 6 to 10 longitudinal rqther large folds ; Chanos tolo, (Cuvier,) that also these species 
towards pylorus the coats are very thick, forming present behind the head a few series of scales a 
there two rounded hard protuberances. The little larger than the rest. Leaving this charac- 
length of the stomach slightly exceeds 3 J in the f cr as jd c , the present species offers an anatomi- 
total. In one examined it contained some re- C al difference from Mugil chanos, Forskal, [Cha- 
mains of vegetable matter, and green mucus. The nos ambioes, Cuv. and Val. XIX. 187.] of which 
duodenum is surrounded by numerous appendicula according >o M. Valenciennes the intestinal ca- 
coecopylorica, each of which divides in two or na { ) f rom pylorus, measures eight times the 
more portions, of which an iunumerable mass, lencrth of the body. As observed above, in the 
extending about l-J-inches from pylorus, envelops present species the canal is about. 3.} times, 
the intestine. Those nearest the pylorus are the am [ w Jth oesophagus and the stomach, a little 
longest, about one inch in length. The intesti- i ess than four times the total length, 
nes, throughout of nearly uniform diameter, form _ . . 

many circumvolutions; from pylorus their length (3840) Chanos tolo, (Cuvier.) 

is about 31 times that of the fish ; but including Stn. Russell, CCVIII. Toolelec, 
oesophagus and the stomach, the length of the Cvprinus tolo, Cuvier, R- A. 11.276 __ 

entire intestinal canal is a little less than four Chanos chloropterus, Cuv. and Val. aIa- 

times the total length of the fish. The liver and I®**' 

the spleen are very large, the former elongated Young. Head above and back intense blue, 
eingle-lobed ; the latter of a beautiful black with lighter, silvery with green reflections above the 
purple reflections. The air-vessel is very large, lateral line; the rest and abdomen silvery white; 
spindle-shaped,terminating behind in an elongat- sides of the head shining silvery with lilac reflec- 
ed point; the anterior margin is straight with tions; fins yellowish white, dorsal and caudal 
a short pointed process on each side. It com- minutely dotted with black, giving the margins 
municates with the anterior portion of the sto- a blackish appearance. Iris silvery, orbital mar- 
mach through a short canal proceeding from the gin blackish. D 17, C 19 |, A 10, V 11, r 15, 
anterior part of the lower surface. Its coats are Br. IV. Inhabits Sea of Pinang , Rivftr of sla¬ 
very thin, white, covered by the black peritone- depollam (Godavery). Total length: 4-^ inch, 
um. In a male, 2 fe£fc in total length, the in- This species greatly resembles C. pala. H differs, 
testinal canal was of the following dimensions. however, in the following characters. The dor- 

{Esophagus,... 0 feet 24 inch, sal fin is placed a little farther forwards. the first 

Anterior portion of stomach... 0 „ 5 „ ray, undivided as well as the succeeding four, 

Posterior do. .. 0 „ I f „ rises in the centre between the muzzle and the 

InteStiaCs, .. . 7 „ Of „ commencement of the upper caudal lobe, lne 

—--ventrals also are situated a little more forwards; 

7 feet 9f inch, the first ray commences at equal distance from 
The description and figure of Russell, No. the first pectoral and the eighth anal ray. The 
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extent of the base of the anal is shorter than the 
space between the last anal ray and the root of 
the lower caudal lobe. In front of the dorsal fin 
the body is covered by 24 longitudinal series of 
scales, of whicli the lateral line occupies the 
eleventh from above. The scales of the oblique 
series behiucUtlie head are a little larger than the 
rest, which, although they appear smaller than in 
O. pala, are not so proportionally, nor does 
Russell’s figure represent them so. The four 
caudal semilunar laminae resemble those of the 
former species. A single young individual was 
taken in a fishing-stake off the coast of Timing 
in March 1845. The fishermen asserted that 
it is an inhabitant of rivers, and but rarely 
enters the sea. 

Genus ALBULA, (Gronov. 1763) Valen¬ 
ciennes, 1846. (Butyrinus, [Commerton] La cep. 

I 80 S). Body fusiform, covered with numerous 
hard, firm scales, disposed in longitudinal series, 
one such before and behind the dorsal fin, (on 
the keel of the back) of a little larger scales ; in 
the species here described they arc not larger 
than the rest, head large, naked, above with the 
grooves between the keels of the bones appear¬ 
ing through the skin; eye with a thick adipose 
lid ; muzzle conical, pointed, projecting far be¬ 
yond the lower jaw ; dorsal small, ventrals com¬ 
mencing opposite the posterior part of the latter ; 
card-like teeth in the upper iutermaxillaries and 
the lower jaw, on the vomer palatals and pharyn- 
geals; small globular teeth on the spheroid 
pterygoid, and hyoid bones. 

(3841) Albula erythrocheilos , Cuv. and Val. ? 

,SXN. Albula erythrocheilos, Cuv. and Val: 

XIX. 352, FI. 54U ? 

Head above and back blackish silvery ; sides 
and abdomen frosted silvery, the edges of the 
scales shining; infraorbitals aud opercles bril¬ 
liant silvery ; on each side of the yellowish 
white muzzle a short backwards and downwards 
directed black line, not, however, joining its 
neighbour on the lower surface; in the small 
groove containing the apertures of the nostrils a 
minute crescent-shaped black spot bordering the 
anterior half of the apertures; a gamboge line 
lrom the posterior part of the second infraorbital 
borders above the single series of scales and ex¬ 
tends to the anterior margin of the preopercle ; 
margin and cavity of the mouth white ; dorsal 
rays yellow ; their upper fourth blackish; mem¬ 
brane pale brownish dotted with black; caudal 
yellow, posterior margin blackish ; anal silvery 
hyaline; ventrals hyaline, rays of the anterior 
half and the pectorals bright gamboge. Iris 
silvery, orbital margin pale golden. D 18 or 
19, C 19 f, A 8 or 9, V 1],P 17 or 18. 

Br. left XIV, right XIII. 
i . * or „ XVI, „ XV. 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total length ; 9-J- 
mch. The length of the head is 4$ in the total; 
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the depth at occiput slightly exceeds half the 
length. The parietal protuberances and the 
posterior keels of the frontal bones are sufficient¬ 
ly developed to make the space between them 
appear hollowed; the sutures of the frontals and 
parietals form an acute angle in front of the eye; 
the frontals are slightly convex; the internal 
cavernous keels are sharp, so as to deepen the 
narrow central groove. The nostrils open a little 
behind the second, half between the muzzle and 
the eye ; they are situated in a small oval longi¬ 
tudinal groove, the upper and lower margins of 
which are raised, so as to form sharp keels, the 
tipper one of which rises on the profile like a 
short arch. The eye occupies the middle of the 
side of the head, bordering on the profile, which 
is slightly arched by the lateral part of the 
frontal bone whicli forms the roof of the orbit. 
In front of the anterior part of the orbital mar¬ 
gin of the frontal appears a narrow bone, ana¬ 
logous to the supraorbital of Cyprinoida. The 
horizontal diameter of the eye is 4-J- in the length 
of the head, of which the distance across the 
forehead is but J. The thick adipose fold cover¬ 
ing the eye has a vertically elliptical aperture 
corresponding to the pupil which, however, is 
circular. In form the seven infraorbital bones 
and the opercles resemble those of Albula ma- 
crocephala, (Lacep). Between the cheek and 
the horizontal part of the preopercle appears a 
single series of 7 to 9 scales, but little smaller 
than those of the body. The tongue and teeth 
resemble those of the latter species. In the 
adult there are no teeth on the upper maxillary 
bone, but in an individual 8J inch in length, 
four small pointed distant teeth appeared along 
the margin of the left branch, and on the right 
two immediately behind the intermaxillary, and 
one tooth close to the angle of the mouth. 
A small accessorian maxillary appears at the 
posterior margin of each branch. The thin 
narrow interopercle is arched, with the convex 
margin downwards, occupying the sides of the 
throat. In four individuals examined the left 
branchiostegous membrane overlapped the right 
aud presented one additional ray. Two measur¬ 
ing 9± inch, and one 8£ inch in length, had 16 
branchiostegous rays in the left, 15 in the right 
membrane. A fourth, 9-|- inch in length, had 
14 in the left, 13 in the right membrane. The 
two or three anterior rays are short, linear, and 
not' sabre-like as the rest, and as they are hid by 
the lax membrane, they may easily escape obser¬ 
vation, unless they are brought to view by dis¬ 
section. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the dorsal, is •£„ of the total 
length. The scales are disposed on 15 longitu¬ 
dinal series, and in general form resemble those 
of A. macrocephala, (Cuv. and Val, XIX. PL 
573.) Examined through a compound micros¬ 
cope, (385 linear), the longitudinal strife appear 
to be composed of horse-shoe-like protuberances. 
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not of bead-like strings, as, in macrocephala, 
Tbe lateral line occupies the ninth series'; it 
follows for a short distance the gill-opening, and 
then continues straight in the middle of the side 
to the root of the caudal. It is composed of 
simple central tubes, on 72 to 78 triangular 
scales, somewhat smaller than the rest. All the 
tin-membranes are covered by minute oblong 
scales, either transparent or silvery. The dorsal 
tin commences a little in front of the centre be¬ 
tween the muzzle and the root of the caudal. 
The central series of scales of the back are not 
larger than the rest, but ou the contrary, some- % 
what smaller. The ventrals commence not be¬ 
hind the posterior dorsal ray, but opposite the 
13th or 14th. In form all the fins resemble 
those of A. macrocephala, but the upper caudal 
lobe, equal the length of the head, is longer than 
the lower. In three individuals the difference 
scarcely exceeded but in a i’omth the lower 
lobe was but *• of the upper one. Tbe stomach 
is elongated cylindrical, capacious, very thin. 
It contained remains of small shrimps. Round 
the pylorus appear fourteen large appcndicida 
coecopylorioa. The intestinal canal is simple, 
little more than half the total length of the fish. 
The other viscera resemble those of A. macro - 
cephala. Four individuals were taken in Febru¬ 
ary 1845 in fishing-stakes off the coast of Pin- 
ang. The fishermen, evidently not well acquaint¬ 
ed with the species, asserted it to be of rare oc¬ 
currence, and highly valued. Out of water it 
soon expires and becomes soft. Tin’s fish near¬ 
est agrees with A. erythroclie'dos. It. differs in 
the number of branchiostegous rays, but as M. 
Valcnciennes drew up bis description from a sin¬ 
gle specimen, and as the character is liable to 
individual variations, it is without actual com¬ 
parison of specimens not sufficient to distinguish 
species, which so nearly resemble each other as 
those of the genus Albula. 

Genus DUSSUMIERIA, Valenciennes , 1847- 
Form of the body resembling Gen. Sardinella, 
but the abdomen smooth, not toothed; fine 
teeth in the jaws, on the tongue, palatal and 
pterygoid bones; those of the two latter resem¬ 
bling a fine rasp. 

(3842) Dussumieria acuta, Cuv. and Val. 

Syk. Dussumieria acuta, Cuv. and Val. XX. 

467. PI. 606. 

Tam ban bulat of the Malays. 

Head above, baok and upper third of the sides 
deep glossy blue, bordered by a longitudinal 
band of pale copper-red ; the rest of the head 
and body shining silvery; dorsal hyaline, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black along the base; caudal 
whitish or yellowish minutely dotted with* black, 
posterior margin blackish ; rest Of the tins hya¬ 
line ; jaws minutely dotted with black; sym¬ 
physis of the upper jaw black; on each side of 
that of the lower a short dotted black line; 


tongue bluish, dotted with black. Iris silvery, 
orbital margin blackish. D 19 to 21, C 19|-, 
A 14 to 17, V 8, P 13 or 14, Br. XV. Inhabits 
SeaofPinang , Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Malabar, Coromandel, Bencoolen. Total length: 

6 inch. The length of the head is contained 
4* times in the total; the depth at occiput 2-t¬ 
in the length of the head. The eye, bordering 
on the profile, occupies the middle of the head; 
the horizontal diameter is of the length of the 
head ; the distance across the forehead -$• of the 
diameter ; the thick adipose fold covering the 
eye has a small circular pupillary opening. The 
left branchiostegous membrane slightly overlaps 
the right, but the number of the ravs of both is 
equal. The greatest vertical diameter in front 
of the dorsal is 5 } in the total length. The 
scales are small, rounded and very deciduous, 
'fhe dorsal fin commences at equal distance 
from the muzzle and the centre of the posterior 
caudal margin. Single individuals of this 
species occur at Pinang at all seasons, but 
numbers from June to September. It is highly 
valued for its delicate flavour, and passes com¬ 
monly as a ‘ Sardine.’ The latter denomination 
it shares, however, with Clupeonia perforata, 
(vide infra,) with which it is also confounded bv 
the Malays under the common name of Ik an 
tamban. Both species have been prepared as 
‘ Sardines a huile.’ 

GeuuS< FLOPS, Lime , (1766 ) Guv. and 1 at- 
1846. (M#galops, Lucepede, 1803). Branchi¬ 
ostegous rays remarkably numerous; a single 
bony plate between the branches of the lower jaw 
under the branchiostegous membrane ; gape very 
large ; intcrmaxillaries short; maxillaries long, 
free; both, as well as the palatals, vomer, ptery¬ 
goids, sphenoids, lower jaw, lingual and hyoid 
bones covered with fine velvety teeth; body 
elongated, and as well as the abdomen, rounded; 
above and below at the root of the caudal a more 
or less elongated, spine-like scale ; pectorals and 
ventrals with an elongated scaly appendage ; last 
dorsal ray in some terminating in an elongate# 
filament. 

(3843) Plops saurus, Linne. 

Syn, The Founder, Sloane : Hist, of Jamaica, 
284. Pi. 251, Fig-1. 

Argentina machnata, Forskal, 68, No. 

100 . 

Elops saurus, Linne: Syst. 1394. 

Argentina Carolina, Ibid. 1395. 

Mugilomore aune-caroliu:, Lacep. V- 
398 

Rnsseil. CLXXIX. Jinagow. 

Argentina machnata. Shaw, V. 129. 

Argentina Carolina, ibid. 

Elops inermis, Mitchill: Trans. Lit. and 
Phil. Soc. New York, I. 445. 

Elops machnata,"Guv* R. A. II. 324 (1). 

Elops machnata, Ruppell: Neue W l r- 
belth. Fische, 80. 
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Elops indicus, Swainson, II. 892. 

Elops saurus De Kay : Zool. New York, 
III. 267 PI. XLI. Fig. 131. 

Elops machaata, liichurdson •• Report 
1845, 811, 

Elopa machnata, Richardson: Ichthyol. 
Erebus and Terror, PI. XXXVI. Figs. 
8, 4, 5. 

Elops saurus, Cur. and Val XIX. 305. 

Flops saurus, lileekcr: Verb. liutuv. 
Gen. XXII. 6. 

(young.) Head above silvery green ; back 
dark-blue, light bluish green on the sides above 
the lateral line; the rest of the body and head 
shining silvery ; dorsal membrane yellowish 
-white minutely dotted with brown, anterior mar¬ 
gin black, and the anterior two thirds of the up¬ 
per margin broadly brimmed with black ; ante¬ 
rior half of pectorals and vential gamboge, anal 
and caudal hyaline ; the latter with the upper 
and lower margin blackish. Iris silvery. 1) 24, 
G 19 A 17, V 15, P. 19 ; Br. left XXX, right 
XXIX, 

Kims']) . D 22, C 28. A 14, V I t, P 17. Br. XXX. 

Kuppr.ll,. „ 23, „ 10*, „ l«, ,, 15, „ 19, „ XXVIII or XXIX. 

Cuv. and Val j,23, ,, 31, ,» 15, 15, ,, IS, ^XXIX, or XXXV. 

l)e Kr>*, ... 24, ,• 20*, „ 17, 14, „ 15. 

Richardson,.. „ 24, 19},17, ,, 14, ,, 17, ,, XXXII. 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Isle of France, Java, 
Celebes, Madura, Red Sica, Coromandel, China 
Sea, Japan, Senegal, New York, New Orleans, 
St. Domingo, Martinique, Mexico, Surinam, 
Brazil. Total length : 11 inch. The length of 
the head is of that of the body, the caudal not 
included, or with the latter 4*- times in the total 
The length at occiput is of the length of the 
head. The eye bordering on the profile, occu¬ 
pies the second fourth of the head, the horizon¬ 
tal diameter is a little less than of the head ; 
the distance across the forehead is a little less 
than * of the diameter. The adipose fold sur¬ 
rounding the orbit forms a large circular opening, 
corresponding to the pupil. The left branchi- 
ostegous membrane overlaps the anterior half of 
the right. The elongated bony plate between the 
branches of the lower jaw exceeds by -f the hori- 
tontal diameter of the eye. The greatest verti¬ 
cal diameter, in front of the dorsal, is £ of the 
total length. The lateral line is composed of a 
simple central tube on each scale. It follows 
nearly the middle of the side, proceeding straight 
to the centre of the posterior margin of the 
caudal. The stomach of a solitary young indivi¬ 
dual, observed at Pinang in February 1845, con¬ 
tained remains of small Crustacea and Fishes. 

(3844) Elops Cundinga, (Buchan. Ham.) 

Sik. Clupea cyprinoides, Broussonnet: De¬ 
cade. [M. Valencienes has fully expos¬ 
ed (XlX. 384) the confusion of the In¬ 
dian and Anierdan species by Brosson- 
net, Bloch, Gemlin, Bonaterre. Lacep. 
ede and fihaw, whose specific names 
are therefore inadmissible.] 

Clupea cyprinoides, Job. Forster: Spioil. 


Clupea apalike. Lacepede, V. Tab. 13, 
Fig. 3- 

ltussell. CCI1J. Kuudinga. 

Cvpiinodon cundinga. Buchan. Ham. 
254, 383. 

Megalops filamentosus, Cuv. R. A. II. 
324. 

Megalops filamentosus, Swainson, II. 293. 

Megalops indicus, Cuv. aud Val. XIX. 
388, PI. 577. [Slop* indicus preoccu¬ 
pied, being one of the synonymes of 
Elops saurus. Linne, (vide supra,)] 

Megalops filamentosus, Jerdou : Madras 
Journ. XV- 344. 

, Megalops indicus, Bleeker: Verb. Batav. 

Gen. XXII. 6. 

Head above dark olive; back blackish blue- 
silvery ; sides and abdomen frosted silvery with 
bluish reflections, the lateral line and the margins 
of the scales shining silvery, us well ns the sides of 
the head ; above the upper margin a large blackish 
silvery spot; centre-part of both jaws blackish ; 
dorsal and caudal greyish, minutely dotted with 
black, margins as well as the last elongated dorsal 
ray blackish; rest of the fins hyaline, in some dot¬ 
ted with black, and the last anal ray blackish. Iris- 
shining silvery, orbital margin blackish. *D 19 
or 21, C ]9-J*A 26, 27 or 28, V 10 or 12, 1» 15 
or 16, Br. leftJLW 7 1, right XXV. 
or „ XXV, „ XXIV. 

* Rnwcll,. ]) 18, C 2(5, A 25, V 9, P 15, Br. XXIII. 

Bucliantin.19, „ 19, „ 26, ,. 10,,, 15. ,, XXV. 

Cuv. and Val., „ 18, „ 30. „ 25, ., II,,. 14, „ XXIV—XXV. 

Inhabits Sea and freshwater, Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula , Freshwater and coasts of Otaheiti, 
Isles of Tanna and Burn, China Sea, Port Es- 
sington, Polynesia, Madagascar ; Rivers of Java, 
freshwater and Sea of Madura, Celebes, Malabar, 
Coromandel, Gangetic estuaries. Total length : 
l foot. The length of the head is 4|- in the 
total; the depth at occiput -jj- of the length. The 
horizontal diameter of the eye is 2-f in the length 
of the head, the distance across the forehead is 
l of the diameter. The greatest vertical diameter, 
in front of the dorsal, equals the length of the 
head. The scales are disposed on twelve longi¬ 
tudinal series, of which the sixth carries the la¬ 
teral line. The latter declines towards the dorsal 
from whence it continues straight to the caudal. 
In the adult it occupies from 38 to 41 scales, 
each carrying a rather indistinct central tube, 
from above and below which radiate backwards 
from six to eight fine branches. The left bran- 
chiostegous membrane partially overlaps the right. 
The elongated bony plate between the branches 
of the lower jaw slightly exceeds the horizontal 
diameter of the eye. Of the anterior dorsal rays 
the fourth or the seventh is the longest, about -J 
of the length of the head. The last dorsal ray 
is divided in two portions of whieh the posterior 
is again divided in two filaments, provided in 
front and behind with a narrow loose membrane. 
The filament in some reaches the root of the caudal 
but it is frequently much shorter, particularly in 
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old individuals. A young one, inch in length, 
differed in, contrary to the generality of fishes, 
having the eye proportionally smaller than the 
adult ; the lateral line, occupied but 29 scales, 
each carrying a very distinct central tube with 
two or three short spine-like branches ; the dor¬ 
sal filament was very short, its length less than 
the longest of the anterior rays ; the left bran- 
chiostegous membrane contained but 23 rays, the 
right one less, and the colour of the head and 
back were paler than in the adult. At Pinang 
single individuals are taken at all seasons in the 
fishing-stakes off the coast; but those inhabit¬ 
ing fresh-water are numerous. In both localities 
their food is small fishes and Crustacea, but in 
the latter they also prey upon insects. Notwith¬ 
standing their numerous fine bones they are va¬ 
lued for their flavour, which loses nothing by 
their being introduced in tanks where they ra¬ 
pidly multiply and fatten. M. Valenciennes con¬ 
siders Megalops setipinnis, Richardson, [Ann. Nat. 
Hist. X. 493, and Report, 1345, 310.] to be 
identical with, and M. curti/ilis, Richardson, 
[Report, 1845, 310.] to be the young of the 
present, species. 

Genus PELLONA, Valenciennes, 1847. (Pla- 
tygaster, Swainson, 1839). Preoccupied by Pla¬ 
typus ter, Lutreille, 1809 ( Hymenuptera ). Teeth 
in the jaws, on the palate, pterygoid bones and 
on the tongue, but not in the vomer ; body com¬ 
pressed ; ventrals in front of the dorsal; anal 
elongated ; abdomen strongly toothed ; air-vessel 
communicating with oesophagus by a small tube 
inserted at the extremity of the stomach. 

(3845) Pellona affinis, (Swainson). 

Stn. ( Icon ). Clupea affinis, Gray : lllustr. Ind. 
Zool. I, PI. 96. 

Platygaster affiuis, Swainson, IT. 294. 

Clupea (llisha) affinis. Richardson, Re¬ 
port: 1845,206. Note. 

Pellona grayana Cuv. and Val. XX. 315. 

Head above and back greyish green minutely 
dotted with black; lighter, silvery above the 
lateral line; rest of the sides, abdomen, cheeks 
and opercles silvery; dorsal, caudal and anal 
yellow; the external half of the two former 
minutely dotted with black; rest of the fins 
hyaline. Iris silvery, orbital margin blackish. 
D 16, C 19f, A 50 to 52, V 7, P IS, Br. VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, China Sea, Bay of Bengal. Total 
length: 1 foot. The length of the head is £ of 
the total. The horizontal diameter of the eye 
is 4-1- in the length of the head; the distance 
across the forehead slightly exceeds one diameter. 
The greatest vertical diameter, in front of the 
dorsal, is 8£ in the total length. The dorsal 
commences in the middle between the muzzle 
and the centre of the posterior caudal margin. 
The caudal lobes are equal: £ of the length of 
the head. The anal commences opposite the 


posterior fourth of the dorsal. The small ven¬ 
trals are situated opposite the second third of 
the distance between the muzzle and the root of 
the caudal. Smaller individuals of this species 
are numerous at Pinang at all seasons, and are 
consumed fresh or dried by the natives. 

Genus R AGON DA, Gray. [What has been 
published of this species appears to be confined 
to the figure in Iiardwicke's Illust. of Ind. Zool. 
of Apterygia ramcarate, and a very short notice 
in Zoological Miscellany. But for the absence 
of the dorsal fin, the resemblance to Pristigaster 
tartoore , Cuvier, (Russell, CXCIII. Tartoore), is 
so striking, that it is not surprising, that M. 
Valenciennes should have considered the unde¬ 
scribed figure of Apterygia ramcarate (“ hamil- 
tonii,” as quoted in Hist, des Poiss. XX. 333), 
to represent a mutilated specimen of Pristigaster 
tartoore. The following is Mr. Gray’s descrip¬ 
tion of Raconda russelliana : “ Silvery ; Saugar 
Roads. A species distinguished from the want 
of the fin by the fishermen ; there are two speci¬ 
mens in British Museum, neither shewing the 
slightest indication of that organ.” (Zool. Mis- 
cell. 1. c)] Dorsal fin none; rest like Pristi¬ 
gaster. 

(3S46) Raconda russelliana , Gray. 

Syn. Raconda russelliana, Gray: Zool, Mis- 

cell. 9. 

Aron). Apterygia ramcarate, Gray: 111. 

■ 1 ud. Zool. II. PI. 92. Fig. 1. 

1 nstugaster (Apterygia) Swainson, I. 

Apterygia haniiltonii, Cuv. and Val. 

XX. 333. 

Head above and back deep blue, upper third 
of the sides polished, copper-coloured ; rest of 
head and body shining silvery with mother-of- 
pearl reflections. Behind the upper part of the 
opercle a black spot; caudal pale yellowish mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black, particularly towards 
the posterior margin; anal and pectoral rays 
yellowish or white, membranes hyaline. Iris 
silvery, orbital margin blackish blue. I) 0, C 
19A A 83 or 84, V 0, P 12, Br. VI. Inhabit# 
Sea of Pinang , Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Bay of Bengal, Mouths of Ganges. Total length; 

8 inch. The length of the bead is 6$ in the 
total. The horizontal diameter of the eye is 31- 
in the length of the head ; the distance across 
the forehead is f- of the diameter. The eye oc¬ 
cupies the middle of the length of the head, 
and is situated close to the concave profile 
without bordering upon it. The infraorbital 
is narrow, elongated much too short to cover 
the maxillary. The intermaxillaries are short, 
narrow, linear and fixed transversely across 
the muzzle. The upper maxillary bone is 
much longer and broader than in Pristigaster 
tartoore when the mouth is opened it pro¬ 
jects beyond the throat, and when dosed it 
extends to opposite the posterior margin of the 
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orbit; the length is £ of that of the head, the 
breadth $ of the diameter of the eye; the upper 
extremity is obliquely truncated, the lower forms 
a rather long, slightly backwards arched point. 
The lower jaw projects a little beyond the upper, 
which the branches equal in breadth, but they 
are shorter.* The teeth of both jaws are very 
minute and placed in a single series ; the rest are 
velvety or like a fine file. The mouth is small; 
the tongue free, flattened, oval. The operde is 
triangular with the posterior extremity rounded 
or less pointed than in P. tartoore. The pre- 
opercle is narrower, and scarcely broader than the 
arched sub-opercle and interopercle, which two 
latter are proportionglly broader in the present 
species. The branchiostegous membrane is small; 
its two anterior rays short and slender; the pos¬ 
terior four broad and flattened. The profile of 
the head is concave, rising to a little behind the 
occiput, from whence the back gently declines 
towards the root of the caudal. The abdominal 
arch continues increasing towards the root of the 
anal, from whence the profile gradually ascends 
The greatest diameter of the body, at the root of 
the pectorals, slightly exceeds £ of the total 
length; at the occiput it is -J-; at the root of the 
caudal it is about £ of the length of the head. 
The lateral line commences high up from the 
supra-scapular bone, and continues close to the 
profile of the anterior third of the back when it 
suddenly terminates. Another fine line follows 
the upper fourth of the side to the root of the 
caudal. The scales are of moderate size, oval, 
excessively thin and so deciduous, that the exact 
number cannot be ascertained. The trenchant 
abdominal profile contains upwards of 38 spines. 
The caudal is deeply cleft, the lower lobe, longer 
than the upper, equals the length of the head. 
The distance from the muzzle to the anal is 2£ 
in the total length. The extent of the base is \ 
of the total length, (in P. tartoore it is little 
more than £,) the length of the rays does not 
exceed the horizontal diameter of the eye. The 
first pectoral ray, the longest, is situated nearly 
In the centre of the vertical diameter; it is broad, 
sword-like, with distinct articulations ; its length 
is a little less than the head. At Timing indi¬ 
viduate from 4 to 6 inches in length are numer¬ 
ous at all seasons, although less so than they are 
at the Sondheads and the mouths of the Ganges. 
The Bengal fishermen denominate the species 
“ Potassah-Fessah or - PhasaJt “ Fessah” or 
“ Phatah ,” as Buchanan Hamilton observes, is 
in Bengal a generic term, particularly applied to 
Engraulis pkasah (Buchan.) and E. telarah, 
(Buch.) It is a heavy swimmer, and like the 
rest of Olupeoida, expires immediately on leav¬ 
ing its element. It is chiefly consumed in a 
dried state- 

Genus CLUPEONIA, Valenciennes, 1847. 
Teeth on the tongue and pterygoid bones; pala¬ 
tals, vomer and jaws toothless. In the species 


here described a single series of 4 to 6 minute 
deciduous teeth appears on each side of the sym¬ 
physis of the lower jaw. 

• (3847) Olupeonia perforata , Cantor. 

Syx. Tamban nepis, or Tatnban patul of the 
Malays. 

Head above yellowish green ; back and upper 
third of the sides bluish green with silvery re¬ 
flections ; muzzle and chin blackish ; rest of the 
head and sides and abdomen shining silvery with 
rose-coloured and ultramarine reflections; dorsal 
bright yellow, upper half minutely dotted with 
black; a black spot over the root of the anterior 
four rays; caudal pale bluish green, posterior 
half minutely dotted with black ; rest of the fins 
white. Iris silvery, orbital margin black. D 17 
to 20, C IT}, A 19 or 20, V 8, P 15, Br. V. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malagan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra. Total length: 5 | inch. 
The general form is elongated, compressed ; the 
abdomen slightly more arched than the back. 
The length of the head is of the total; the eye 
is placed a little nearer the muzzle than the gill¬ 
opening ; the horizontal diameter is a little less 
than \ of the head, but equals the distance 
across the forehead. The muzzle is bluntly 
pointed, the lowpr jaw very little longer than the 
upper. The small tongue is elongated oval; in 
the middle a little behind the apex appears a 
single series of very minute pointed teeth; on 
the palatals they are numerous but distant; 
the four to six on each side of the symphy¬ 
sis of the lower jaw are less minute; all are 
deciduous. The vertical diameter at occiput 
is j of the length of the head; the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the dorsal, is ^ of the total length. The dorsal 
is placed at equal distance from the muzzle 
and the root of the caudal; the extent of the base 
is 21 in the length of the head ; the upper mar¬ 
gin is falcated , the fourth and fifth, the longest 
rays, equ.il the extent of the base; the last ray 
is elongated, of the fifth ray. The caudal is 
deeply cleft; the length of the lobes slightly ex¬ 
ceeds £ of the total length. The distance from 
the caudal to the anal equals the horizontal dia¬ 
meter of the eve ; the extent of the base of the 
anal is of the head ; the rays are f of the dia¬ 
meter of the eye, but the last is a little elongat¬ 
ed. The ventrals are placed opposite the mid¬ 
dle of the dorsal, at equal distances from the root 
of the upper pectoral and the first anal ray; their 
length is 2-f- in the head. The length of the pec¬ 
torals is -J- of the head. The scales are very de¬ 
ciduous, thin, and large, their circumference near¬ 
ly equalling the eye. They have excessively fine 
vertical lines, and besides three larger distant 
ones, traversing the whole height of the s c al e s; 
parallel to the posterior margin ap pa™ an irre¬ 
gular series of minute , oval holes. There are 
eleven series on each side, and about 45 scales 
between the gill-opening and the caudal. Single 
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individuals occur at Pinang akall seasons, but 
great numbers during June, July and August. 
They are of delicate flavour and pass in the set¬ 
tlements of the Straits under the denomination oi 
* Sardines,’ in imitation of which they are some¬ 
times preserved in oil. A resemblance to A lama 
argyrochlorie , Cuv. et Val. (vol. XX. p. 440) is 
farther increased by the impossibility of perceiv¬ 
ing the teeth either in fresh state or in specimens 
preserved in spirits of wine. They require the 
-aid of a lens to be distinguished in the skeleton. 
The general form, the yellow dorsal fin with a 
small black spot give the present species a cer¬ 
tain resemblance to Meletta venenoea, Cuv. et 
Val. (vol. XX. p. 377). Some specimens of 6Y«- 
peonia perforata , procured by W. T. Lewis, Esq. 
Assist, llesid. Councillor, Pinang, were accom¬ 
panied by the following account of a plucnome- 
non witnessed by that gentleman during his offi¬ 
cial residence at Bencoolen. In 1822 great 
■numbers of what was supposed to be this identi¬ 
cal species, presented the unusual appearance of 
having red eyes. Many natives after having 
eaten these fishes, were suddenly attacked with 
violent vomiting, which in cases where remedies 
were not immediately applied, was known within 
an hour to terminate fatally. At the same time 
such of these fishes with the ordinary silvery 
•eyes, were as formerly eaten with impunity. This 
phenomenon reoccurred at Bencoolen during the 
seasons of 1823 and 1825, but not of 1824. It 
was surmised that the poisonous fishes had fed 
on a gelatinous substance which at that season 
exudes from the beautifully coloured coral reefs 
on that part of the coast of Sumatra. It is, how¬ 
ever, more probable that the poisonous fishes 
were shoals of Meletta venenom, an inhabitant of 
the Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which 
happened in those seasons to visit Sumatra. M. 
Valenciennes describes this fish as being poison¬ 
ous, and producing effects as noted above. In 
the Straits of Malacca Glupeonia perforata has 
never been known to produce bad effects. 

Genus KOWALA, Valenciennes, 1847. Mi¬ 
nute teeth in the jaws and on the pterygoid bones; 
tongue, vomer and palatals [Minute teeth, 
deciduous like the rest, appear on the palatals of 
the two species described.] toothless. 

(3848) Kowala thoracata , Cuv. and Val. 

Stn. Russell, CLXXXVI. Kowal. 

Clupea kowal, Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth. 

Fische, 79. ? 

Kowala thoracata, Cuv. and Val. XX.363. 

Head above and back deep blue with green 
reflections; upper third of the sides silvery sea- 
green ; rest of the body, cheeks and operdes 
shining silvery with mother-of-pearl reflections; 
upper part of the opercle pale bluish dotted with 
black; dorsal and caudal pale yellow greenish, 
sparingly dotted with black, particularly towards 
the margin ; in some individuals a vertical elon-1 
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gated blackish spot at the root of tlie five central 
rays ; rest of the fins white. Tongue and inside 
of the mouth minutely dotted with black. Iris 
silvery, orbital margin black. D 19, C 19£, A 
21 or 22, V 8, P 15* Br. VI. Inhabits Sea qf 
Pinang , Coromandel, Red Sea. Total length : 
5$ inch. The length of the head,, is £ of the 
body, £ of the total length. The horizontal dia¬ 
meter, of the eye slightly exceeds £ of the length 
of the head ; the distance across the forehead is 
£ of the diameter. The eye is covered by a 
thick adipose duplicature with a vertically ellip¬ 
tic aperture over the circular pupil; it occupies 
the middle of the distance between the muzzle 
and the posterior margin of f the opercle, and bor¬ 
ders on the profile. The figure of llussell re¬ 
presents the eye much too small, probably owing 
to the adipose fold having been overlooked. On 
the surface of each of the posterior frontal bones 
appear upwards of 11 backwards radiating lines. 
In the individuals examined at Pinang there ap¬ 
peared from six to eight teeth in the lower jaw, 
and some on the palatal and pterygoid bones, 
but none in the upper maxiilaries, intennaxil- 
laries, nor in the vomer. These teeth are so 
minute that they require to be seen through a 
lens iu dried specimens, and they are so very 
deciduous that their number and position vary 
not only individually, but from side to side. 
The scales of the body are large, rounded, very 
thin and deciduous ; those of the back and up¬ 
per third ! f the sides have each upwards of 16 
longitudinal stria 1 !. The sides are covered by 11 
longitudinal series of scales, of which there ap¬ 
pear to be upwards of 45 in the longest series. 
There are 35 spines on the abdominal profile, 
the scales of which resemble in breadth those of 
the species of Pellona. The greatest vertical 
diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal, is a 
little less than £ of the total length. The dorsal 
occupies the middle of the distance between the 
muzzle and the root of the caudal; the fourth 
ray, the longest, equals the extent of the base, 
which is 1 of the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body. The fin his half covered by an oblique 
backwards rising series of scales which almost 
hide the last rays. The caudal is deeply cleft, 
the lobes exceed by £ the length of the head. 
The scaly anal rays are vey short; the last 
slightly elongated ; the extent of the base is £ 
of the length of the head; its distance from the 
root of the caudal is £ of the extent. The ven- 
trals are situated opposite the centre of the dor¬ 
sal, exactly in the middle between the root of the 
first pectoral and anal rays; their length is £ of 
the head. The length of the pectorals is £ of 
the head. At Pinang single individuals are of 
rare occurrence. 

(3849) Kowala lauta, Cantor. 

Stk. Clupea kowal, Clupea kowal , Ruppell, 
vide Kowala thoracata , Cuv. ana Val. 
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, Team), et Schlegel: Fauna Japon. 

Pise. 235, Tap. CVII. Fig. 1. 

Anterior half of the head above greenish grey 
dotted with black ; posterior half and back in¬ 
tense glossy blue; upper half of the sides light 
golden green ; rest of the body shining silvery 
with mother-of-pearl reflections ; behind the up¬ 
per part of the opercle a rounded yellowish brown 
spot dotted with black, from which proceeds 
along the upper fourth of the side a yellowish 
brown band, terminating at the upper fourth of 
the root of the caudal; cheeks and opercles shin¬ 
ing silvery with golden and sky-blue reflections ; 
the temples minutely dotted with black ; dorsal 
bright gamboge, anterior and upper margin 
blackish; caudal pale greenish yellow, upper and 
posterior margin blackish ; rest of the fins white. 
Tongue and cavity of the mouth minutely dotted 
with black. Iris silvery, orbital margin black¬ 
ish. J) 12, C 19$, A 16 or 18, V 8 , P 15, Br. 
Yl. Inhabits Sea of Finmtg, Japan. Total length : 
6 inch. In addition to the colours and the 
number of anal rays this species presents the 
following characters distinguishing it from K. 
thoraeata. In the intennaxillaries and upper 
maxillaries appear single, widely spread, pointed 
teeth ; in the lower jaw from 8 to 12 such very 
little larger ; those on the palatal and pterygoid 
bones are more numerous, but also with irregu¬ 
lar intervals, indicating that the teeth are deci¬ 
duous. Ail are so minute that they cannot be 
seen in fresh specimens, and in dried ones but 
through a lens. The fifth dorsal ray, the long¬ 
est, is less than of the greatest vertical diame¬ 
ter of the body, and equals the extent of the base 
of the fin; the last ray is a little elongated. The 
last anal ray is also a little elongated, and ex¬ 
tends halfway to the root of the caudal. The 
ventrals are placed more forwards than in K. 
thoraeata ; the first ray commences opposite the 
second third of the dorsal, and its distance from 
the first anal ray exceeds by -} that from the root 
of the first pectoral ray. The sides {ire covered 
by 11 longitudinal series of scales, the longest 
series containing about. 35 scales. The rest of 
the characters noted under K. thoraeata , are 
precisely the same in the present species. Two 
individuals exactly similar, except in the number 
of anal rays, occurred together at Pinang in 
June 1844. 

Genus ALAUSA (ALOSA, Cuvier 1817) 
Valenciennes 1847. Small deciduous teeth in 
the jaws ; all other parts of the mouth toothless. 

(3850) Alausa toli , Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Alausa toli. Cuv. and Val. XX* 435 . 

Ikan truboh or trubu of the Malays. 

Adult. Head above, back and upper third of 
the sides light greenish grey or lead-coloured; 
the scales strongly iridescent silvery ; their mar- 
gms dotted with black; rest of the sides, abdo- 
meQ » cheeks aud opercles strongly iridescent 


silvery; dorsal pale lead-coloured, in some indi¬ 
viduals sparingly dotted with black; caudal scaly) 
pale silvery; upper lower and posterior margin 
minutely dotted with black; rest of the fins 
white. Iris mother-of-pearl, orbital margin 
blackish, or; head and body, instead of silvery, 
shining reddish yellow brass coloured ; fins pale 
reddish yellow. Iris brass coloured. Young. 
Like the adult, but with a more or less distant 
blackish spot behind the upper part of the gill¬ 
opening and an indistinct vertical blackish spot 
at the root of five central rays of the caudal; up¬ 
per half of dorsal closely dotted, so as to appear 
blackish. D 18, C 19-*) A 19, V 8 , P 15 or 
16, Br, YI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang , Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore , Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
Pondicherry, River Cavery, Bombay. Total 
length : 1 ft. 6 inch. The length of the head is 
contained 4 * times in the total; the diameter of 
the eye is -} of the length of the head; it occupies 
the upper third of the head ; the distance from 
the muzzle is £ of the length of the head ; the 
distance across the arched forehead is 1 -| 
diameter. The thick adipose fold covering the 
eye lias a vertically elliptical aperture over the 
pupil. The first dorsal ray is excessively short 
and situated the length of one diameter of the eye 
behind the anteridf third of the total length. 
The fourth and fifth are the longest, 2 | in the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, which is 
contained 3} to 2 f times in the total length. 
The upper margin of the fin is falciform; the 
posterior ray a little elongated ; the extent of the 
base is - 5 - of the length of the head. The eleventh 
ray is exactly in the centre between the muzzle and 
the middle of the root of the caudal. The latter 
is deeply cleft; the lower lobe, a little longer 
than the upper, is a little less than the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body. The extent of the 
base of the anal slightly exceeds that of the dor¬ 
sal ; the last ray is a little elongated ; the first 
ray is situated at equal distance from the root of 
the caudal and the last ventral ray. The first 
ventral ray i 3 situated in the centre between the 
muzzle and the root of the caudal, opposite the 
second fourth of the dorsal; [M. Valenciennes 
refers Russell No. CXCV. Xelee, to the young 
of the present species, but the ventral fins are 
placed very fur backwards, opposite the posterior 
fourth of the base of the dorsal. If therfore the 
figure of Russell is correct, it represents a species 
different from A. toli.] the length of the fin is -$• 
of the caudal; that of the elongated, triangular 
scale -f of the longest ray. The pectorals extend 
nearly to the ventral; their length is of the 
head; the elongated auxiliary scale is of the 
length of the fin. The sides are covered by 15 
longitudinal series of scales, of which there are 
39 or 40 between the gill-opening and the cau¬ 
dal. By these characters it may readily be distin¬ 
guished from a closely allied species; Alausa 
ilitha, (Buchan. Ham.) [Syn. : Russell CXCVHI. 
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Palaaah. — Glupanoden iliaha, Buohan. Mam. 
843, 382, Tab. XIX. Fig. 73 l^omg.J—Alosah 
palaaah, Cuv. R. A. II. 320. ( 1 ).— Clupanodon 
iliaha, Taylor: Gleanings of Science, II. 171.— 
Alamo, palaaah , Cuv. and Val. XX. 432.— Aloga 
palaaah, Jerdon: Madras, Joura. XV. 345. 
(Excl. Syn. Glupea indica, Gray).—-The number 
of fin rays is : 1) 19, C 19$, A 19 V 8, P 14, 15 
or 16, Br. VI. It has 19 longitudinal series of 
scales, of which there are 47 to 49 between the 
gill-opening and the caudal. Buchanan Hamilton 
gives : D 20, A 21, probably owing to his having 
counted the last double rays as single. Sir John 
Richardson quotes, not without doubt, a speci¬ 
men in the British Museum as Alosa Palaaah, 
Russell 198 ? (Report 1845, 306). Forty scales 
form a longitudinal row, and there arc fifteen 
rows in height “ the pectorals reach nearly to the 
ventrals, which are attached before the middle of 
the dorsal.” These characters are sufficient, to 
prove the species to be distinct from Russell’s 
Palaaah, while they agree with Alausa toll, Cuv. 
and Val. But Sir J. Richardson counts ; D 16, 
A 18, l* 15, V 9.] Small individuals are at 
Pinang very numerous during all seasons; larger 
ones less so, although by no means scarce. Like 
A. iliaha in Bengal, the present species is by the 
English of the Straits Settlements denominated : 
Shad or Sablefish, and is equally valued for its 
flavour. Both are, however, somewhat oily, very 
rich and bony. Alama tali is remarkable as 
forming in the Indian Archipelago a distinct and 
important branch of fishery, principally for (he 
sake of its roe. It is the kind of “ Shad ” to which 
Mr. Crawfutd refers as frequenting the great 
river Sink in Sumatra, and of which the dried 
roe, of enormous size, constitutes an article of 
commerce. (Crawfurd : Hist. Ltd. Archipel. III. 
440.—Royle: On the Productiuu of Isinglass, 
76). A description of the fishing of this species 
is giveu by the late Mr. Moor in Notices of the 
Indian Archipelago, &e. p. 29. “At Bukit 
Batu, [opposite to, and a little to the southward 
of Malacca.] a place on the main of Sumatra 
within the, Strait formed by the island of Ban- 
kalis, exists an extensive fishery well known in 
this part of the world. The fish which is the 
object of it is called in the Malayan language : 
Truhu. The fish itself is sufficiently known in 
all the neighbouring seas but found with a roe 
only here, [That is to say, in shoals, for it is 
plentiful at Pinang, Malacca and Singapore.] 
which makes it certain that it repairs to this 
favoured plaee for the purpose of spawning. The 
Trxibu, about a cubit long, is taken in 3 and 4 
fathoms water on a mud bank. About 300 
boats are engaged at all seasons in the fishery 
with the exception of four days during dead 
neap tides. The roes ace an article of trade 
seaways, and the dried fishes are sent into the 
iuterior of Sumatra. The Rajah of 8iak draws 
a revenue from this fishery tf 72,000 guilders 


yearly, receiviug a certain duty upon the quan¬ 
tity taken. From the rate and amount of this 
duty it is ascertained that the quantity of fish 
caught yearly amounts to between fourteen and 
fifteen millions. It,seems a little remarkable 
that the .spirit of European monopoly never 
should have fastened upon so prom ising an ob¬ 
ject of gain. The fishery, from its peculiar 
nature, is probably quite inexhaustible, aud 
might unquestionably be prodigiously improved 
by European skill and industry, and this too not 
only without detriment, but probably to the 
great improvement of the revenue of the native 
prince, as well as the essential benefit of the 
surrounding population.” In the Malayan Mar¬ 
kets the roe is called “ Telur ikan,” the fish-roe 
“ par excellence.” Like the preparation of fer¬ 
mented fish and shell-fish : “ Balachav ,” it is 
largely used by the Malays and Chinese to sea¬ 
son and make their food palatable and it is no 
less a favourite relish with Europeans. W. T. 
Lewis, Esq. Resident Counsellor, Pinang, who 
has observed the process of preparation in Suma¬ 
tra, describes it as follows. The fresh roe is 
thoroughly salted, and next partially diied, so as 
to retain a slight moisture, in which state it is 
by hundreds closely placed in casks, and thus 
exported. In our Malayan Settlements the price 
is from 3 to 4 Spanish Dollars per hundred. 
The dealers there export considerable quantities 
to China, after having taken the precaution to 
repack the ,( *oes between layers of salt, and to 
sprinkle then, with arrack. To dress them, they 
are soaked for about half an hour in water, and 
then fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
is of an elongated fiat shape, measuring from 6 
to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, and -J 
of an inch in depth, of a deep amber colour. The 
single eggs are larger than those of A. Misha. 

(3851) Alausa Champ'd, (Cuv. and Val.) 

(Icon.) Clupea chainpil, Gray: Ill. Ind. Zool. 

11. PI. 91, Fig. 5 and 6. 

Pellona champil, Cuv. and Val. XX. 324. 

Head above, back aud upper third of the side 
pale sea-green, sparingly dotted with black; 
rest of the body and head silvery with lilac re¬ 
flections ; from behind the upper part of the 
opercle to the caudal a pale longitudinal lilac 
band, the upper margin of which pale silvery ; 
dorsal, anal and caudal yellowish white, the two 
first with a black dot at the root of each ray ; 
caudal minutely dotted with black ; rest of the 
fins hyaline. Iris silvery with lilac reflections. 
D 16, C 19f, A 18, V 7, V 11, Br. VI. Inha¬ 
bits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 3 J inch. 
The length of the head is £ of the total; the 
horizontal diameter of the orbit is a little less 
than $ of the length of the head ; the distance 
across the forehead equals the diameter. The 
jaws are nearly equal; Hie length of the upper 
slightly exceeds the diameter of the eye. There 
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are no teeth in any part of the mouth. The great¬ 
est vertical diameter of the body, in front of the 
dorsal fin, id contained 3$ times in the total 
length. The sides are covered by M longitu¬ 
dinal series of scales, of which there are about 
42 between the gill-opening and the caudal 1 . 
The abdominal line carries 29 fine species. The 
dorsal commences, a little in front of the centre 
between the muzzle and the root of the caudal, 
the fifth, the longest ray, is $ of the length of 
the head and equal to the extent of the base. 
The upper margin is straight ; the last ray a 
little elongated. The caudal lobes are equal, 
x of the total length. The anal commences 
a little in front of the posterior fourth of 
the distance between the muzzle and the root 
of the caudal; the length of the longest rays, the 
4th, and 5th, is £ of the 5th dorsal : the extent 
of the base slightly exceeds that of the dorsal. 
The first ventral rays is situated opposite the first 
dorsal ray, a little nearer the first pectoral than 
the first anal rays; the length of the fin is i of 
that, of the head. The length of the pectorals is 
x of the head. Two individuals of equal length 
occurred together at Pinang in October 1843. 
Both strikingly resemble a drawing of Buchanan 
Hamilton’s duplicate series, marked in Buchanan’s 
hand writing: “ Clupea ohampil, it.” This draw¬ 
ing is evidently the orginal of the indifferent copy 
in the Illnstr. of Indian Zool., which is the foun¬ 
dation of Pellona champil , Cuv. and Val. It is 
one of the few drawings which Buchanan has 
omitted to describe in his work upon the fishes 
of the Ganges. 

Genus ENGRAULTS, ( Cuvier 1817) Valen. 
ciennes 18+8. Mouth cleft far behind the eves; 
muzzle projecting, pointed; ethmoid bone advan¬ 
cing in front of the jaws ; intermaxillaries soldered 
to the maxillaries, hid beneath the muzzle; vom¬ 
er narrow with a few teeth on the anterior 
part; palatals and pterygoids narrow, bristling 
with minute teeth, or rough ; gill-opening very 
large ; body rounded or compressed like a knife- 
blade ; abdomen trenchant or toothed. 

(3852) Eugraulis brownii, (Gmelin). 

Syn. " Menidia, corpore subpellucido,” Brown: 
Jamaica 141, Tab. XLY. Fig. 3. 

Argentina, Gronov. Zoophvl. 112, No. 
350. 

Atherina japonica, Houttuyn: Act. Haarl. 
XX. 340? 

Atherina brownii. Linne : Syst. 1397. 

Atherina australis, White: Voyage. 196, 
Fig. 1 ^ 

Atherina‘(Clupea) Brownii, Bloch-Selmei- 
der. 

Stolephore commersonien, Lacep. V. 382, 
Tab. XII. Fig. 1. 

Clupea vittargenta, Lacep. V. 424, 458, 
461, ( Exc.L. Syn.) 

Russel CLXXXV Lt. Nattoo. 

Atherina menidia, Shaw V. 131. 
Commersonian Atherine, ibid, FI. 113, 
Fig. 1. 


Atherina japonica, Shaw V. 132 ? 

Eugraulis - (Stolephore commersonien), 
Cuv. R. A. II. (1817.) 175.(1). (1829, 
325.(1). 

Engraulis albus. Swainson IT. 293. 

Eugraulis . commersoniauus, Richardson -. 
Report 1845 308- 

‘ Descript, of auirn. 201, Fig. 149’ ? ibid, 
305, 309. 

Eugraulis I'asciata, Cov. and Val. XXII. 

, 48 ‘ 

Eugraulis brownii, Cuv and Val. ibid, 41. 

Eugraulis commersouii, Bleeker: Verh. 
B.Uav. Gen. XXil. 6. 

Bunga ayor, or Badah of the Malays. 

Head above light greenish grey, a large oval 
blackish spot occupying the posterior half: back 
pale sea-green or greenish grey ; sides and Abdo¬ 
men transparent greenish buff, or grey with re¬ 
flections of mother-of-pearl; from the upper third 
of the gill-opening to the root of the caudal a 
broad longitudinal silvery band ; cheeks and oper- 
cles shining silvery, the. latter above dotted with 
black; caudal pale yellow, dotted with black, 
rendering the posterior margin blackish; rest of 
the fins hyaline. Iris silvery, orbital margin 
blackish. I) 14, 15 or 16, C 19f, A 20 or 21, 
V 7, P 15 or 16, Jlr. XI. Inhabits Sea and 
estuaries of Malayan Peninsula and Islands, 
China sea, New Zealand, Madura, Java, Sumatra, 
Bombay, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries, Isle of France, Australia, New York, 
Havanah, Jamaica, Vera Cruz, Martinique, Bai - 
badoes, St. Christopher, Rio Janeiro. Total 
length: 6 inch. The head is x 0 f the total length; 
the horizontal diameter of the eye is contained 3* 
times in the length of the head; the distance 
across the forehead equals one diameter; the 
greatest vertical diameter, in front of the dorsal, 
is l Jess than the length of the head. The body 
i9 covered by 7 longitudinal series of deciduous 
scales, of which there are from 35 to 38 on the 
third series. On the anterior twelve scales of 
this series appears the lateral line which consists 
of a linear central tube, which disappears or be¬ 
comes indistinct on the rest of the scales. The 
latter are diaphanous, rhomboidal, with their hori¬ 
zontal diameter ^ of the vertical. The dorsal com¬ 
mences nearly in the middle between the muzzle 
and the cent re of the posterior margin of the caudal; 
the anal commences opposite the posterior third of 
the dorsal.The ventrals are situated in the middle 
between the pectorals and the anal. The caudal 
is deeply cleft; the length of each lobe equals 
that of the head. In the Straits of Malacca as 
in the months of the ‘Ganges, this species is 
astoundingly numerous at all seasons. Two to 
three inches is the usual length, five to six are 
very rarely seen. In fine weather swarms may 
be seen swimming near the water’s edge, anil 
making very short leaps closely" above the sur¬ 
face of the sea. -As Russell observes they arc 
highly valued for their delicate flavour when 
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fried. In Java, Sumatra and the Straits of 
Malacca, large quantities are preserved both for 
home consumption and exportation to China 
•and India. The delicious condiment is famed 
under the denomination of “ Red-fish," {Tkan 
wierah of the Malays,) or “ Malacca fish” and is 
used as a relish. The following mode of pre¬ 
paration, as practised at Bencoolen and Malacca, 
has been communicated by W. T. Lewis, Esq. 
Asst. Res. Counsellor, Pinang. After the heads 
have been removed, the fishes" (those of middling 
size are preferred), * are cleansed, salted (in the 
proportion of one to eight parts of fish), and 
deposited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In the 
latter they are for three days submitted to pres¬ 
sure by means of stones placed on thin boards or 
dried plantain leaves. The fishes are next freed 
from salt and saturated with vinegar of Cocoa 
Palm toddy, after which are added powdered 
ginger and black pepper (the latter mostly entire), 
and some brandy and powdered “ Red rice.” 
After having been kept for three days, a little 
more vinegar is added before placing the fishes 
in well closed jars or bottles. They should be 
kept four or five months before being used. The 
expense of a quart bottle of the condiment is 
about 30 Cents, the, selling price one Spanish 
Holler. “ Red rice” is the variety of Oryza 
saliva called glutinosa ( pulut , orbras sepulut of 
the Malays) steeped in an infusion of Cochineal. 
In the Straits Settlements red rice is imported 
from China, and sells at the rate of 10 Cents of 
a Hollar per lb. The Chinese settlers in 
the straits prepare a similar red condiment 
with slices of Ploynemus indicus and P tetrada 
ctylus and also prawns. 

(Setipinna, Swainson, 1837.— Telara Val. 
1848 .—Anterior pectoral ray elongated filarn 
entous) 

(3853) Engraulis Brcviceps, Cantor. Head and 
body reddish golden or brass colour, back sparing¬ 
ly dotted with black; fins reddish yellow, like 
the body, but not metallic; anterior half of upper 
dorsal margin, and the posterior caudal margin 
broadly brimmed with black ; posterior fifth of 
the anal margin equally so. Iris reddish golden. 

H 1/16, C 19f, A 63, V 7, P 13. Br, XVI— 
XVI. Inhabits Pea of Pinang. Total length : 9£ 
inch. The head is strikingly short; the distance 
from the muzzle to the upper part of the pos¬ 
terior margin of the opercle is contained 8$ times 
in the total, (measured to the occiput, it is of 
the total.) The horizontal diameter of the eye is i 
of the length, of the head ; the distance across 
the forehead is a little less than two diameters. 
The greatest vertical diameter of the body, in 
front of the dorsal, is £of the total length. The 
dorsal commences in the centre between the 
muzzle and the root of the Caudal; the first 
soft ray is preceded by a' short strong spine. 
The anal commences in front of the dorsal* oppo -1 
site the second third of the total; the extent of 
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the base of the anal is in the total. The 
upper caudal lobe is truncated. The ventrals 
are situated in the centre between t)ie first ray of 
the pectorals and the anal. The first pectoral 
ray is a little less than 2$ times in the total 
length ; it does not reach the middle of the 
anal. The second pectoral ray slightly exceeds 
i of the first. This species nearest approaches 
S. telara, (Buchan. Hamilton). A single indivi¬ 
dual was observed at Pinang in August 1844. 

(3854) Engraulis taty, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Engraulis taty, Cuv and Val XXI. 60. 

Head above and back greyish green or green¬ 
ish slate colour, sparingly dotted with black; sides 
above the lateral line pale silvery green; the rest, 
abdomen, cheeks and opercles silvery ; dorsal, 
caudal and anal yellow ; ventrals and pectorals 
hyaline ; in some the posterior caudal margin 
blackish. Iris silvery, orbital half bluish black. H 
1/14, C I Of A 52 to 56, V 7 P 16, Br. XIII— 
XIII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Malabar, Pondicherry. Total length : 6 inch. Mea¬ 
sured to the upper part of the posterior margin 
of the opercle, the length of the head is contained 
6| times in the total, (to the occiput it is 9$ in 
the total.) The horizontal diameter of the eye is 
i the length of the head ; the distance across 
the forehead is diameter. The greatest verti¬ 
cal diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal, 
is 4 £ in the total length. The dorsal commences 
a little in front of the middle between the muzzle 
and the roo 7 of the caudal. The anal commences 
opposite theveentre of the dorsal; the extent of 
the base is '2| in the total length. The ventrals 
are situated in the centre between the first pec¬ 
toral and the fifth anal ray. The upper caudal 
lobe is truncated. The first pectoral ray is If in 
the total length : it reaches to the posterior third 
of the anal; the second pectoral ray is 3£ in the 
length of the first. Single individuals occur at 
Pinang at all seasons, and are eaten either fresh or 
dried by the natives. 

(Thrissa, Rafin. 1845.— Maxillaries greatly 
elongated .) 

(3855) Engraulis mystax, (Bloch-Sehneider). 

Syn, Clupea mystax, Bl. Sclm. 429, No. 14, 
PI. 83. 

Thryssa mystax, Cuv. R, A. II. 823 ( 3 >. 

Thryssa mystax Richardson Report, 1845. 
309 ( Ex cl. Syn. Clupea malabarica and 
Poorawah. Russell, 189 ?) 

Engraulis mystax, Cuv. & Val. XXI. 67. 

Head above and back dark bluish green ; light¬ 
er silvery on the sides above the lateral line; be¬ 
hind the upper part of the gill-opening a triangu¬ 
lar spot, composed of horizontal, black, dotted 
lines, downwards increasing in length ; rest of 
the sides and abdomen silvery white; cheeks and 
opercle silveiy with golden reflections; dorsal and 
caudal whitish yellow, marginal half minutely 
dotted with black; rest of the fins whitish trans¬ 
parent. Iris silvery, orbital margin bluish black. 
HI/13, C 19£, A 37,38 or 39, V 7, P14, Br. XII. 
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Inhabits Sea ofP'mang, Malayan Peninsula, Sin¬ 
gapore, Bombay, Malabar, Coromandel, Gangetic 
estuaries. Total length: 8 inch. The length of 
the head is -J- of the total. The horizontal dia¬ 
meter of the eye is i of the length of the head ; 
the distance across the forehead is 1 $ diameter. 
The greatest*vertical diameter, in front of the 
dorsal, is i of the total length. The upper jaw 
extends beyond the root of the pectorals. The 
dorsal commences a little behind the centre of 
the distance between the muzzle and the root of 
the caudal fin. The caudal lobes are equal, 
pointed, and as long as the head. The anal 
commences opposite the posterior third of the 
dorsal; the extent of its base is contained about 
3 A times in the total length. The ventrals com¬ 
mence nearer the pectorals than the anal, then- 
distance from the symphysis of the lower jaw is 
2 j in the total length. The pectorals are £ 
shovter than the head ; placed in contact with 
the sides, their apex extends to the last ray of 
the ventrals. At Pinang single individuals occur 
at all seasons and are eaten by the natives. Sir 
John Richardson considers Clupea malabarica, 
Bloch. (PI. 432.—Bl. Schn. p. 425) and Poora- 
wah, Russell, CLXXXIX, to be identical with 
the present species. But according to the des¬ 
cription of Engraulis malabarica, (Cuv. and 
Val. XXL 63, PI. 609) the upper jaw extends 
very little beyond the margin of the opercle, and 
does not extend as far as the pectoral, and the 
latter barely touch the root of the ventrals. The 
figure of Poorawah is scarcely correct enough, 
nor the description (Russell, p. 72 ,) sufficiently 
explicit to determine the species. Dr. Bleeker 
has described a new species under the inadmissi¬ 
ble name of Thryssa porava, which he with doubt, 
refers to Poorawah, Russell, CLXXXIX. (Blee¬ 
ker : Bijdrage tot Ichth. Faunavan Madura, in: 
Verh. Batav. Genoots. XXII. p. 14.) 

(3856) Engraulis purava, (Buchan, Hamilton.) 

Syn. Russell CXC. Peddah Poorawah. 

Clupea purava, Buchan, llamilt 238, 
382. 

Thrissa (Pedda Poorawah) Cuv. R. A. 
II. 323 ( 3 ). 

Thrissa megastoma, Swainson, II. 293. 

Engraulis purawa, Cuv. and Val. XXT. 
65. 

Head above and back dark bluish green; 
lighter silvery above the lateral line; rest of the 
sides, abdomen, cheeks and opercles silvery; fins 
coloured like those of E. mgstax. Iris silvery ; 
orbital margin bluish black. D. 1/18, C 19f, 
A 43, 45 or 46, V 7, P 14, Br. XII. In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Coromandel, Gangetic 
estuaries, Java, Madura. Total length : 8 inches. 
The length of the head is \ of the total. The, 
horizontal diameter of the eye is contained 4£ 
times in the length of the bead, the distance 
acroas the forehead is 1 ^ diameter. The greatest' 


vertical diameter, in front of the dorsal slightly 
exceeds £ of the total length. The maxilhmes 
are narrower and longer than in E. hamiltoni, 
where they reach to the root of the first pectoral 
ray; in the present species they reach to the 
root of the posterior pectoral ray. The dorsal 
commences a little in front of the centre between 
the muzzle and the root of the caudal; the anal 
commences in the centre of that space, opposite 
the middle of the dorsal. The extent of the base 
of the anal is of the total length. The caudal 
lobes are equal, pointed, and as long as the head. 
The pectorals are a little shorter. The ventrals 
are situated a little nearer the pectorals than the 
anal. At Pinang this species appears to be of 
uncommon occurrence. 

Genus COILIA, (Gray, 1831.) Guvr and 
Val. 1848. [. Zool . Misc. 9.—Mr. Gray’s charac¬ 
ters are : “ Body tapering, compressed ; dorsal 
fin short, over the ventrals ; anal and caudal fin 
united ; pectoral fins small; rays five; three upper 
long and free ; rest of the characters like Thrissa.”] 
(Trichosoma, Trichosomus, Swainson, 1839..'— 
Chffifomus, McClelland, 1843.) Gape wide; 
gill-opening very open ; muzzle projecting, sup¬ 
ported by the ethmoid bone ; upper maxillaries 
free, projecting beyqpd the opercle, and in some 
species reaching the root of pectorals; dorsal 
placed on the anterior part of the back; body 
elongated, compressed, tapering to a pointed tail; 
anal joining the caudal, elongated, low, but in 
one species tail shortened and caudal widened, 
rounded ; above the pectoral two groups of fila¬ 
ments, parting from a common base; in general 
characters like Engraulis (Thrissa], but the ante¬ 
rior pharyngeals are more distinctly, though 
minutely, toothed. 

(3857) Coilia reynaldi. Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Coilia reynaldi, Cuv. and Val. XXL 81. 

(Young). 

Adult. Pale golden throughout; head above 
and back sparingly dotted with black; from the 
middle of the gill-opening towards the tail a se¬ 
ries of distant rounded spots of shining or burn¬ 
ished gold; in some individuals a second shorter 
series from the root of the pectorals to opposite 
the anterior third of the anal; fins reddish yellow; 
upper half of dorsal sparingly dotted with black, 
caudal and margin of the anal blackish. Iris 
golden, orbital half black ; pupil circular, but 
the aperture of the adipose orbital membrane 
horizontally elliptic. 

TV 

D 1/15, C 11, A 107, to 116, V 7, P—, Br. X. 

11 

Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Rangoon., Total length : 
7 inch. The length of the head is \ pf the body, 
the caudal not included, or 6 -£- in the total. The 
hprizontal diameter of the eye is 4 of the length 
of the head; the distance across the fprehead is 
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l£ diameter. The upper umxiliaries reach but 
halfway between the angle of the lower jaw and 
the root of the pectorals. The greatest vertical 
diameter, in front of the dorsal, is contained from 

to 5-f times in the total length. The dorsal, 
preceded by a short, strong spine, commences a 
little in front of the second fourth of the total 
length; the first divided ray (the fifth of the fin,) 
terminates in a filaments, which, however, from 
its slenderness is frequently broken. The ven- 
trals are situated opposite the commencement of 
the dorsal, a little nearer the pectorals than the 
anal. The latter commences a little behind the 
dorsal, at the second third of the total length. 
The extent of the base of the anal is 1^ in the 
total length, in which the distance from the 
muzzle is 2$. The four pectoral filaments are 
contained times in the total length and reach 
a little behind the commencement of the anal; 
the second ray is divided in two, the other three 
are simple. The length of the pectoral rays does 
not exceed $ of the head. The caudal is point¬ 
ed. At Pinang single individuals occur at all 
seasons, and like the i - est of the Clupeoida, are 
eaten by the natives either fresh or dried. 

Genus CHATOESSUS, Cuvier, 1829. Mouth 
small, without teeth ; muzzle projecting ; on the 
upper jaw a notch and a corresponding tubercle 
on the lower ; the superior combs of first bran¬ 
chial arches unite with those of the opposite 
side, forming a pennated point, under the palate; 
body short, deep, oval; in some species the pos¬ 
terior dorsal ray elongated. 

(3858) Chatoessus chacunda, (Buchan. Ham.) 

Syn. Clupanodon chacunda, Buchan. Ham., 

246, c83. 

Chatoessus chacunda, Cuv. and Yal. XXI. 

111 . 

Head above and back sea-green, minutely dot¬ 
ted with black; sides and abdomen silvery or 
pale golden ; the centre of the scales of the up¬ 
per third of the sides minutely dotted with black, 
forming five very pale blackish longitudinal lines ; 
behind the upper part of the opercle a large black 
spot; cheeks and opercles golden; caudal yel¬ 
low, sparingly dotted with black ; rest of the fins 
hyaline whitish ; dorsal dotted with black. Iris 
golden dotted with black. D 19, C 19f, A 20, 
Y 7, P 15, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula, Moluccas, Java, Malabar, Gan- 
getic estuaries. Total length : 6 inch. The 
length of the head is contained 4-| limes in the 
total. The horizontal diameter of the eye is £ 
of the length of the head; the distance across 
the forehead slightly exceeds one diameter. The 
greatest vertical diameter, in front of the dorsal, 
is 2-| in the total length. The body is covered 
by 13 longitudinal series of scales, the horizontal 
diameter of which is about of the vertical. A 
series between the gill-opening and the caudal 
contains from 36 to 39 scales. The dorsal oc¬ 


cupies the last of the anterior half of the total 
length; the fourth ray, the longest, equals the 
extent of the base, which is $ of t)>e head; the 
last ray is -$• of the fourth. The caudal is deeply 
cleft; the posterior margin of each lobe is arch¬ 
ed ; the length is 3$ in the total. The first ray 
of the anal is placed at equal distance from the ' 
first ventral and the root of the caudal; the fin 
is very low ; its extent equals that of the dorsal. 
The ventrals are placed opposite the middle of 
the dorsal. The pectorals are of the length of 
the head. Single individuals occur, but rarely, 
at Pinang. 

. SUBORDER PHYSOSTOMI APODES. 

Fam. MURACNOlDiE. 

Genus CONGER, Cuvier, 1817. (Mnnene- 
sox, McClelland, 1843.) [“ Absence of tubular 

nostrils ” is given as a character distinguishing 
Murcenesox irom Conger. The character, how¬ 
ever, is incorrect, as in all the supposed species 
of Mr. McClelland the anterior apertures of the 
nostrils are provided with a tube, which is very 
distinct in the living fish.] The dorsal com¬ 
mences very near, or even above the pectorals ; 
in all species known the upper jaw is the longer. 

(3859) Conger talabon, Cuvier. 

Syn. Uussel, XXX VIII. Tala Bon. 

Conger (Mursena) talabon, Cuv. R. A. 
350. W- 

Muf'mcsox lanceolata, McClelland, Calc. 

Jo*iin. Nat. Hist. IV. 409. 

Muramesox exodon, McClelland, ibid. 

Mursencsox serradentata, (Russell, 
XXXV11I.) McClelland, ibid. 

Mimenesox exodentata, McClelland, Calc- 
Journ. Nat. Hist. V. 180, PI. VIU. 
Fig 4, and page 210, *• PI. VI. Fig. 3’' 

(erroneous reference ). 

Muneuesox lanceolata, McClelland, ibid, 
1S1 “ PI. VI. Fig. 3” (erroneous refe¬ 
rence) and page 210, PI. VI. Fig. 3” 
(erroneous reference). 

Mursenesnx serradentata, McClelland, 
ibid; 210. 

Conger talabon, Bleeker: Vcrh. Batav. 

• Gen. XXII. 6. 

Head above, back and sides above the lateral 
line golden greenish- or brownish-olive,‘minutely 
dotted with black ; upper lip, cheeks, opercles 
and lower half of the sides lighter golden olive ; 
under lip, throat and abdomen milk-white ; dor¬ 
sal, caudal and posterior half of anal pale olive, 
transparent, minutely dotted and edged with 
black ; anterior half of anal transparent white ; 
pectorals transparent yellowish. Iris golden. 
Young individuals, frequenting estuaries, are of 
darker, less golden colours. 

D 238 to 286,) 

C 9 to 31,{ P 16, Br. XV. 

A 151 to 129, S 

398 to 426 
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Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Malay** Panin- about double the sizeof the former, with which 
stda and Itlands, Cororaaudel, Tenasserim, they are in close contact, but they extend farther 
Coast of Arracan, Bayof Bengal, estuaries of forwards to between the nasal apertures, where 
the Gauges, Sumatra, Java, Madura. Total they coalesce with the external series of the teeth 
length.: 7 ft. 5 inch. The general form of the of the vomer; the third, internal, series consists 
body is cylindrical, the anterior half slightly of excessively minute oonical teeth, distant 
compressed,4he posterior more so and tapering ; among themselves and a little removed from the 
the head is elongated . oonical, terminating in a second series ; they extend as far as the external 
narrow rounded muzzle near which in the upper series, immediately in front of the notch the 
jaw appears a wide notch, which receives the muzzle forms a small round space, the margin 
long conical teeth near the symphysis of the of which is armed with 4, 5, or 6 distant conical 
lower jaw. The length of the head, measured teeth, which are about i of the diameter of the 
to the gill-opening, is -J- of the body, not includ- eye. From the middle of the muzzle commences 
ing the caudal, which latter varies from {- to \ a short single series of 6 or 7 small conical teeth; 
of the length of the head. The distance from which, as they continue along the middle of the 
the muzzle to the anterior margin of the orbit vomer, become distant, much longer, compressed 
varies from times in to | of the length of towards the apex and with trenchant margins, 
the head. The distance across the notch of the The number of these teeth varies with age from 
upper jaw is £ of the horizontal diameter of the 7 to 15, of which the longest are about £ of the 
orbit ; between the anterior margin of the orbit diameter of the eye. In young individuals the 
it is f, between the posterior margins, it equals two or three posterior ones are much compressed 
the. horizontal diameter of the orbit. The latter and tricuspidate. From the first long tooth 
is s, or a little less than of the distance from commences a single close series of teeth which 
the muzzle to the anterior margin of the orbit, continue on each side of the vomer, but join 
[In the larger, upper figure of the head in Calc, each other a little behind the central series, 
Jonrn. of Nat. Rut. V. FI. VIII. Fig. 4, the which terminates between the eyes. The mar- 
eye i9 represented too small, and is placed too ginal teeth of the vomer are a little larger than 
far back ; in the smaller figure the eye is cor- the middle series of tlffe jaw which they resemble 
rectly placed, but the gill-opening is much too in form. The lower jaw is much shorter than 
near the angle of the mouth. These dispropor- the upper: the symphysis is widened into a 
tions materially affect the position of the dorsal small rounded disk, on each side of which appear 
and pectoral fins in the figure.] The latter mar- two or three long, distant, conical teeth, situated 
gin is situated in front of the centre of the dis- within the external series. The latter consists 
tanco between the muzzle and the angle of the of much smaller outwards directed, distant, 
mouth, which distance is a little less than £ of conical teeth, which beneath the eye decrease 
the length of the head to the gill-opening. The and become much closer. The middle series, 
anterior aperture of the nostrils is oval, provid- headed by the longer ones behind the symphysis, 
ed with a short, yet very distinct tube ; it is consists of close, erect, conical teeth, with com- 
situated immediately above the lip, at the ter- pressed trenchant apex. From beneath the eye 
initiation of the notch, a little in front of the the interval between the external and middle 
centre between the muzzle and the anterior mar- series is filled by a short series of minute conical 
gin of the orbit. The posterior aperture is teeth. The third internal series is also minute, 
linear, or more elongated oval than the anterior, and extends from the angle of the mouth to a 
with the margin slightly raised, but not tubular ; little in front of the posterior half of the jaw. 
it opens a little in front of the eye at a distance The tongue is small, elongated, and tied to the 
from the anterior aperture equai to that of the floor of the mouth ; it extends to a little in front 
latter from the muzzle. On each side of the of the posterior third of the mouth. The verti- 
crown of the head, a little farther back than the cal diameter at the occiput equals the distance 
angle ot the mouth, appears a transversal series from the muzzle to the posterior nasal aperture, 
of 8 to 10 pores ; from the middle of each or it is contained from 4|- to 5 times in the dis- 
series proceeds forwards another shorter, longi- tance from the muzzle to the gill-opening. The 
tudinal one, consisting of 3 to 5 pores. The greatest vertical diameter of the body is £ of the 
distance from the muzzle to the angle of the distance from the muzzle to the gill-opening ; 
mouth is one longitudinal diameter of the eye the smallest, in front of the caudal, is -J-of the 
less than one half of the length of the head, latter. The lateral line commences from the side 
Ihe lips are thin, membranous, and closely ad- of the occiput, gently declining towards the end 
hering to the jaws. In the upper jaw appear of the anterior fourth of the body, from whence 
three very close series of small conical teeth it continues a little above the middle of the side 
with the apex compressed and trenchant. The straight to the caudal. It is composed of a 
external series is excessively minute, and extends series of tubes placed in pairs one above the 
th® an gle of the mouth to beneath the other, none exceeding in length £ The diameter 
middle of the eye; the teeth of the second are of the eye. Each lower tube sends two branches 
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obliquely downwards, and between these branches 
appears a pore. The dorsal commences a lit¬ 
tle in front of the gill-opening, at a distance 
from the base of the upper pectoral ray of •§• of 
the length of that fin. The dorsal and anal rays 
are undivided. All the fins present the peculi¬ 
arity of having double rays; they appear to be j 
single, but are composed of two distinct ones 
placed transversely, and kept by the fin-mem¬ 
brane so closely in contact, that each pair can 
act like a single ray. The caudal is closely uni¬ 
ted with the dorsal and anal, from both of which 
it may be distinguished by its much slenderer, 
branched, rays; their length either equals or 
slightly exceeds that of the dorsal rays. The 
anus is situated in front of the middle, either at, 
or a little behind the end of the fifth-twelfth of 
the total length. The anal fin commences im¬ 
mediately behind the vent; the rays are § of 
those of the dorsal. The pectorals are elongat¬ 
ed, with branched rays ; their length equals the 
distance from the muzzle to the posterior margin 
of the orbit! The skin is smooth and naked. 
The description and figure of Russell arc suffi¬ 
cient, easily to identify the species, which Mr. 
McClelland has renamed Muranesox serradentata 
and described as having serrated teeth on the 
vomer. This error would appear to originate in 
a singular misinterpretation. Russell describes 
the jaws: “ in both there are long crooked teeth 
in front, with a regular row of straight teeth in 
the upper jaw, which is rough on both sides like 
a file.” Russell could not have chosen a more 
correct simile of the roughness of the upper jaw 
of the young individual he had before him, but 
he says nothing of the teeth being serrated. 
Muranesox exodentata , McClelland, differs in no 
one character from serradentata, but the descrip¬ 
tion is inaccurate as far as concerns the denti¬ 
tion, the anterior aperture of the nostrils, and 
the lateral line. Nor is Muranesox lanceolata , 
McClelland, different from either of the preced¬ 
ing, but the dentition and anterior nasal aper¬ 
tures are incorrectly described. Conger talabon 
is in the Straits of Malacca, numerous at all sea¬ 
sons, but individuals exceeding 3 to 4 feet are 
less common. The Malayan denominations of 
ikan ular, (i. e. fish-snake,) and malang are in¬ 
discriminately applied to eels, all kinds of which 
are eaten by the natives. The heart is situated 
immediately behind the gill-openings. The 
oesophagus extends as far behind the latter as the 
distance from the muzzle to the angle of the 
mouth. The stomach is a narrow cylinder about 
£ of the total length, extending to the anus; the 
coats are thick awl firm, with longitudinal folds 
on the internal surface. The intestine is a sim¬ 
ple cylindrical canal, thinner than the stomach; 
the posterior part is a little tortuous, which 
makes it a little longer than the stomach. The 
liver is bilobate, very short, of a brownish yel¬ 
low oolour; it commences from the apex of the 


heart, and adhering to oesophagus, it terminates 
at the origin of duodenum, where the short, 
straight cystic duot enters. The gall-bladder is 
small, oval, of a greenish white colour. The 
spleen is short, linear, adhering to duodenum, of 
a pale crimson colour. The air-vessel is elong¬ 
ated, spindle-shaped, not exceeding the diame¬ 
ter of the stomach ; it commences above the car- 
dia, follows the stomachy but extends behind the 
anus in a cavity in the tail; the length is about 
-J- of the total; the coats are very thin, transpar¬ 
ent silvery white. 

(3860) Conger bagio , (Buchanan Hamilton.) 

Syn. Mursena bagio, Buchan. Ham. 24. 364. 

Conger longiroatris, Bennett: Life of 
Raffles, 692. 

Muranesox tricuspidata, McClelland: 
Calc. Jouru. N. H. IV. 409, PI. 
XXIV. Fig. 1. a. b. 

Muranesox hamiltonii, (M. bagio,) Mc¬ 
Clelland : Calc. Journ. N. H. V. 182, 
PI. VIII. Fig. 3, and page 210. 

Murtenesox bengalensia, McClelland, 
ibid. 182. 

Congrus tricuspidatus, Richardson: Ichth. 
of Sulph. 105, PI. 51, Fig. 2. 

Congrus tricuspidatus, Richardson, Re¬ 
port, 1845, 312. ▼ 

Conger hamo, Temminck et Schlegel . 
Fauna Japon. Pise. 262, PI. CX.1V. 
l f ig. 2. 

Colours exactly like those of C. talabon. 

D 238 t<< 245,) 

C 9 tc* 11, > P 15 to 18, Br. XX. 

A 198 to 211, ) 


445 to 467. 

Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands, Japan, Chusan, Ningpo, Canton, 
Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Tenasserim, Gan- 
getic estuaries. Total length : 5 ft. The gene¬ 
ral form resembles that of C. talabon, but it is 
less slender, the muzzle less elongated, the eye 
larger, the teeth of the vomer and some of those 
of the lower jaw are tricuspidate ; the dorsal 
and anal extend farther forwards ; the pectorals 
and caudal are shorter, and the branchiostegous 
rays more numerous. The length of the head, 
from the muzzle to the gill-opening, is contained 
from 6-j to 6£ times in the total length. The 
distance from the muzzle to the anterior orbital 
margin is of the length of the head. The dis¬ 
tance across the notch of the upper jaw equals 
the horizontal diameter of the eye, which is k of 
the length of the muzzle ; the distance between 
the anterior margins of the orbits is 1$, between 
the posterior margins it is two diameters. The 
eye occupies the third-eighth of the head ; the 
anterior margin of the orbit is situated at the 
posterior third of the distance from .the muzzle 
to the angle of the mouth; the length of the 
mouth is contained to 2k times in that of 
the head. The anterior, tabular, aperture of the 
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nostril opens at the and of the anterior third of 
the distance between tbemuzzle and rite eye; 
the posterior-occupies the commencement of the 
posterior third of that distance. The pores of 
the crown of the head- arre very indistinct. The 
general distribution of the- teeth resembles that 
of 0. talaban, hut the teeth themselves present 
the following differences. Those of the mesial 
line of the vomer are compressed, with trenchant 
edges and tricuspid ate ; the central cusp is 
much larger than that at the root of the anterior 
and posterior margin. They resemble the teeth 
of certain sharks, and are placed at intervals ; 
more than from 5 to 7 are seldom present. Of 
the threo longest, ..in the middle of the vomer, 
none exceeds \ of the horizontal diameter of the 
eye ; their breadth is £ the length. Of the 
three single series on each branch of the lower 
jaw the external and internal are equally minute 
and clnse. The middle series are much larger, 
tricuspidate, compressed and trenchant. The I 
tongue resembles that of talabon , but the upper 
lid between the notch and the eye is fleshy, and 
covered with minute pointed lobes of the skin, 
which resemble velvety teeth ; otherwise the 
lips present no difference. The vertical diameter 
at the occiput equals the distance from the muz¬ 
zle to the eye, of the length of the head, of 
which the greatest diameter of the body is 
The tail is more tapering than in talabon so that 
the vertical diameter in front of the caudal is 
from yV to yV of the greatest diameter of the 
body. All the fin-rays are double. The pecto¬ 
rals are rounded ; their length is \ of the head. 
The dorsal commences more in front of the 
gill-opening thau in talabon, at a distance from 
the root of the upper pectoral ray of from £ to 
■f of the length of that fin. The longest dorsal 
rays are ■§• to £ of the greatest vertical diameter 
of the body. The caudal is so closely joined to 
the dorsal and anal, that the rays cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished but by their position ; their length 
is ahont £ of the longest dorsal. The anus 
opens at, or a little in front of the end of the 
second fifth of the total length. The fin com¬ 
mences immediately behind the anus ; the long¬ 
est rays scarcely exceed of the dorsal ones. 
The description of Mnreena bagio, a drawing in 
Buchanan’s duplicate series thus marked in his 
own hand-writing, and comparison of individuals 
from the Straits of Malacca and Calcutta prove 
the identity of the species. Those from the 
latter locality are of a darker olive colour, and 
not 'golden like those frequenting the sea. Bu¬ 
chanan has observed the strong resemblance of 
bagio and Taloo Pawn, Bussell, No. XXXVI. 
p. 25. In the not very explicit description of 
the latter, the upper jaw is characterised as 
being “ somewhat shorter than the lower,” which, 
if correct., militate*! against the identity of the 
two. Muranesox tricuspidata, McClelland, of¬ 
fers no character different itanx kagio, but the 


dentition is meertrectly described. Such is 
also lire oase with Murcenesox bengalensis, 
McClelland, Of Buchanan’s drawing of Mu- 
rarna bagio,{MitrafWSok humiltonii, McClelland,} 
an incorrect copy is given in Ogle. down, of 
Nats-HM. PI. Vill. 8. [The drawing was first 
inscribed “ Opisurotdes,” afterwards altered by 
Buchanan himself to “ Murtenophi * bagi.” Jt re¬ 
presents the fish stretched, and thus correctly 
gives the proportions. In Mr. McClelland’s copy 
above quoted the fish is doubled, by which some 
of the proportions are lost, and the apertures of 
the nostrils are incorrectly copied.] This species 
Mr. McClelland observes be never met; yet the 
short description of Murcenesox bengalensis, 
McClelland, differs from the former in no essen¬ 
tial character, except in the number of fin rays, 
which comparison proves is liable to considerable 
individual variations in the present species as 
well as in talabon. Buchanan himself is doubt¬ 
ful about the correctness of his number of rays 
of bagio. Conger ha mo, Temminck et Schlegel, 
from Japan, only differs in the colours of the 
body which above is greyish brown, and in 
having the iris silvery. In the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca young individuals of Conger bagio are as 
plentiful as talabon. Both are fierce and of 
voracious habits, preying upon fishes and Crust¬ 
acea, and their bite # is dreaded by the fishermen. 
The anatomy of this species offers some slight 
difl’erences from C. talabon. The heart is situated 
nearer the head, immediately above the gill-open¬ 
ings. The oesophagus extends but as far behind 
the latter as half the distance from the muzzle to 
the angle of the mouth. The cylindrical stomach 
extends to the anus and is \ of the total length,: 
of which the intestine is The right lobe of 
the liver is a little larger than the left. The 
pearl-coloured coats of the spindle-shaped air- 
vessel are thick, not transparent; the length is 
contained a little more than 2£ times in the total. 

Genus OPHIURUS, Lacepede, 1800. (Lep- 
tognathus, [Class!/, of Fishes, I. 221, Fig. 
42; II. 334.] Swainson, 1838.—Ophithorax, 
[(Scr. Ophiothorax.) Calcutta Journal Nat. 
Hist. V. 173 and 212.] McClelland, 1844). 
Dorsal and anal terminating before reaching the 
end of the tail, which is without fins, terminat¬ 
ing like a puncheon; posterior aperture of the 
nostril opens on the margin of the upper lip. 

A. JVUh globular teeth. 

(3861) Ophiurus baccidens. Cantor. 

Plate V* Fig 1. (Natural size.) 

Head above and back dull greenish olive ; 
lighter -or the sideB, dotted with brown; throat 
and abdomen greenish- or bluish whit©'; film pole 
dive-grey of white, dotted with brown * dorsal 
edged with black. Iris golden greemish oltve; 
pupil horizontally lanceolate. D 25!tf to 271, A 
Iff? to 180, P 17, Br. XXXIV. Inhabits. .Sea 
of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. Total 
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length: 3 feet. The general form is thick, heavy; 
the head broad, the mnzzfe short, depressed, 
pointed; the body cylindrical; the tail gradually 
compressed and tapering to a short point. The 
length of the head, from the muzzle to the gill- 
opening, is contained from 8-)- to 8-f- times in the 
total. The distance from the muzzle to the 
anterior orbital margin is of to 6-fc times in the 
length of the head ; the eye, bordering upon the 
forehead and the lip, occupies the third-eleventh 
of the length of the head; the distance between 
the anterior orbital margins is I •§-, between the 
posterior ones it is 2 horizontal diameters of the 
eye. The posterior orbital margin is situated a 
little in front of the angle of the mouth, the 
distance between which and the muzzle is con- 
tauined times in the length of the head. On 
each side of the crown of the head, from between 
the eyes to the muzzle, appears a series of four 
distant pores ; behind each eye are three such 
vertically placed on each side, on the occiput 
two, along each side of the upper lip five or six, 
and beneath each branch of the lower jaw six 
such pores. The upper lip is fleshy, and lax, 
and gives the symphysis a more rounded outline 
than it really has. On each side of the sym¬ 
physis opens the anterior nasal aperture through 
a voluminous tube. The posterior apertures 
perforate the lower surface of the lip ; they are 
linear, terminating obliquely outwards beneath 
the anterior orbital margin, and have a valve on 
the external margin: their length is i of the 
diameter of the eye. About midway between 
the anterior and posterior apertures appears a 
small pointed lobulet, and a smaller one immedi¬ 
ately behind the posterior aperture- -The middle 
of the lower surface of the point $f the muzzle is 
occupied by a rounded cluster, (i early of the size 
of the eye,) of globular teeth, like minute 
pearls, of which two or time in the centre are 
a little larger than the rest. little behind this 
cluster commence the teeth of the middle line of 
the palate which resemble the former, and. are 
arranged in the shape of a short dagger. On 
each side of the jaw is an elongated, pointed and 
backwards diverging band of teeth. They com¬ 
mence with a narrow interval from the handle of 
the dagger and are all globular, except a single 
series of minute pointed teeth along the internal 
margin of each band. The lower jaw is one dia¬ 
meter of the eye shorter than the upper, leaving 
uncovered the point of the muzzle with its teeth 
and the nasal tubes. The teeth resemble those 
of the upper jaw with a similar internal series of 
pointed Onesthe band of each branch is sepa¬ 
rated by a aaattJw interval on the symphysis. 
The tongue is oval end tied to the floor of the 
cavity extending but little in. firoft of the poste¬ 
rior third of the mouth. The reticle diameter 
at the occiput is t, at the enus at the ter¬ 
mination of the dorsal and anal ^ of the length 
of the head. All the fin rays are double; those 


of the dorsal and anal undivided. The rounded 
pectorals are placed obliquely a little behind the 
gill-opening; their length is $ of the head; the 
distance from the muzzle to: the root of the up¬ 
per ray is contained 8| times in the total length. 
The dorsal commences above the end of the an¬ 
terior third of the pectorals and terminates rather 
abruptly at a distance from the compressed point 
of the tail equal to the diameter of the eye; the 
largest rays do not exceed the distance from the 
muzzle to the anterior orbital margin. The anus 
opens two diameters of the eye behind the ter¬ 
mination of the second fifth of the total length. 
The fin commences immediately behind the anus, 
and terminates opposite the dorsal which it re¬ 
sembles in length. The lateral line commences 
from the side of the occiput, occupying the upper 
third of the side till it reaches the anus, from 
whence it continues in the middle to the point 
o£ the tail. Beneatli it is accompanied by a 
series of pores, one diameter of the eye distant 
from each other. This species is numerous at all 
seasons. In external appearance it resembles 
0. cancrivorus, Richardson [Zool. Erebus and 
Terror, Fishes. PI. 50, Fig. 6,) but the latter is 
more slender, the teeth of the jaw and palate 
appear in front to coalesce ; there are no pores 
behind the eyes, but four along each branch ot 
the lower jaw. The heart is placed immediate¬ 
ly behind the gill-openings. The apex of the 
heart is clasped by the bifid anterior extremity 
of the broi f l, thick, single-lobed liver which ex¬ 
tends to caVdia and pylorus ; it is of a brownish 
lake colour; the small gall-bladder is almost en¬ 
tirety" imbedded in the substance of the liver. 
Both cardia and 1 pyAwvis are situated at the end 
of the second eleventh of the totnl length. The 
cylindrical elongated stomach extends to within 
a short distance from the anus; tike anterior 
third portion is thick, muscular, with fraternal 
longitudinal folds ; the rest of the sac is in fern • 
branous, without folds, and widened at the tran¬ 
sition. The duodenum is wider than the rest of 
the canal, the length of which is •£ of the total. 
The pale crimson spleen is short, linear, adhering 
to the duodenum. The silvery-white air-vessel 
is linear, spindle-shaped ; it commences a little 
in front of the posterior half of the distance be¬ 
tween the muzzle and anus, at the origin of the 
membranous portion of the stomach and extends 
but a little into the cavity of the tail. The lat¬ 
ter terminates as far behind the anus as the an¬ 
terior half of the total length. The cavity con¬ 
tains the bluish grey kidneys, which extend but 
a little in front of the anus*. and the ovaries, 
which farther occupy nearly the whole length of 
the abdominal cavity* and extend to halfway be¬ 
tween the pylorus and thefreart. The oval are 
very miaste, of a whitish yellew colour. 

(3862) OjikiiMu ^Soro, Buchanan Hamilton. 
Plate V. 1%. 2, (tfat. size.) 

Svn. Ophisurus boro, Buchan. 20, 363. 
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(Icon.) Qphisucua boro, Gray: JJ1 .JUh1.Zqo1, 
L PL 9&j% 1. 

Opbisurus boro; McClelland; Calc. Journ 
Nat. Hist. T. 185. 211. 

Opbisurus boro, Richardson, Report, 
1*845; 318. 

Groundcolour whitish, yellow; upper Half of 
head and body, so closely dotted with black, as 
to produce a general blackish appearance; dorsal 
pale olive white, dotted and edged with black ; 
anal white; pectorals pale yellowish olive dotted 
with black ; abdomen white. Iris pale golden, 
dotted with black. D 815 to 328, A 205 to 
244, P 13, Br. XXXI. [These are the greatest 
variations iu individuals examined at Pinaug and 
in Calcutta. Buclumau counts : “A 270?”] In¬ 
habits Sea of Pinang, Estuaries of the Ganges. 
Total length: 2 feet 2$ inch. The greater 
part of the body is cylindrical, of nearly 
equal diameter, but the posterior seventh 

is gradually compressed and tapering. The 
length of the head to the gill-opening varies 
from 9^ to 10*- times in the total ; it appears 
constantly to be of the distance from the muz¬ 
zle to nuns. The latter is situated either at or a 
little in front of the eud of the second-fifth of 
the total length. The horizontal diameter of the 
eye is ^ of the length of the head. The dis¬ 
tance from the muzzle to the anterior orbital 
margin equals two diameters, or the distance 
between the eyes across the forehead. The dis¬ 
tance from the muzzle to the augle of the mouth 
is contained 3^- times in the length of the head ; 
the lower jaw is one diameter of the eye shorter 
than the upper. The nostrils, their lobulets, and 
the tongue resemble those organs of O. bnccidens. 
Beneath the muzzle is a small rounded spot with 
globular teeth, some of which are larger than 
the rest, which are continued on an elongated 
pointed band along the mesial line of the palate. 
The broadest part of this band contains 4 to 5 
series. The teeth of the upper jaw are some¬ 
what smaller than the palatal ones, with which 
they do not coalesce ; the broadest, anterior, 
portion contains about five series, of which the 
internal one consists of minute poiuted teeth. 
The bands of the lower jaw have a linear interval 
over the symphysis, the broadest portion ; the 
teeth resemble those of the upper jaw, but there 
appear no series of pointed teeth. From between 
the eyes, on each side of the crown of the head, 
proceed a series of four distant pores to the muz¬ 
zle ; behind each eye appear three, and there are 
other series along both jaws and across the occi¬ 
put. The lateral line resembles in its course that 
of 0. baccidens, but the line itself and the pores 
are more minute. < The vertical diameter at the 
occiput is contained 8$ times in the head ; the 
greatest one of the body is of the length of the 
head; that between the termination of. the dor¬ 
sal and anal is 2 diameters of the eye, and con¬ 
stitutes the base of an equilateral triangle form- 
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ed by the oompipsaed tip of the tail. The dor¬ 
sal, which is partly-concealed in. a deep groove 
of the back, commences at a little distance be¬ 
hind the. apex of the pectorals# the distance from 
the root of the upper pectoral ray to the first 
dorsal varies from i of to 2-f times in the dis¬ 
tance' from the muzzle to the dorsal. The rays 
of the dorsal aud anal fins are $ of the length of 
the pectorals which measure -J- of the head. 
Single individuals are taken along the coasts of 
Pinang at irregular intervals. 

B. With pointed teeth. 

(3868) OpMuru* grandaculU, Cautor. Plate 
V. Fig. 3, (Magnified.) Ground-colour of head 
back and sides yellowish white, minutely and 
closely venuiculated with brown,'and dotted with 
black, so as to produce a general brownish ap¬ 
pearance, lighter on the sides ; abdomen white ; 
fius greyish white ; minutely dotted with black ; 
dorsal and posterior half of anal edged with 
black. Iris pale golden, dotted with black. 1) 
251 to 258, A 152 to 167, P 15, Br. XXXI. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 1 loot 
6$. inch. The head is elongated with a conical, 
somewhat bluntly pointed muzzle, the general 
form of the body resembles that of O. boro. 
The length of the head to the gill-opening is 
contained 11-$- to Itj times in the total, but 4| 
to 4$- times in the distance from the muzzle to 
the anus. The eye is comparatively large, its 
horizontal diameter varying from to -£ g of the 
length of the head ; the distance from the muz¬ 
zle to the eye is two diameters ; the eye itself 
occupies nearly the whole space between the lip 
and the profile ; the distance across the forehead 
equals one diameter. The distance from the 
muzzle to the angle of the mouth is contained 
3£ times in the length of the head ; the lower 
jaw is half a diameter of the eye shorter than 
the upper. The nostrils, labulets, pores of the 
head aud of the lateral line, as well as the latter 
itself, resemble those of 0. boro. The middle 
of the tip of the upper jaw has two close series 
of subulate teeth ; in the young each series con¬ 
sists of 3 to 4, but one half of them appear to 
vanish with age, when those remaining become 
stronger and blunter. At a short distance 
behind these commence the double series cf 
teeth of the mesial line of the palate ; those 
of the anterior half are longer than the rest, 
and become subulate with age; on the posterior 
half the teeth are much smaller, and placed 
three deep. The teeth of the jaw commence' on 
eaoh, side of those of the mesial line without 
coalescing with them ; they are placed in a 
single series, are small, pointed or subulate. 
Those of the lower jaw are also in a single series, 
Miniate, and they decrease from the Symphysis, 
on which there is a toothless interval between 
the series of both branches. The tongue is uoal), 
elongated and tied to the floor of the mouth, of 
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wlpcbit occupies the pcwteii^Hwxk* The .year* 
tical (diameter at the occiput it.^ eA the greatest 
of the body is contained tiwe§ in the length 
of the bean, while that between the terminations 
of the dorsal and anal equals the diameter of the 
eye and; forms the base of the triangular tip of the 
tail, each of the sides of which is .two, diameters 
of the eye. The, dorsal commences: above the 
posterior third of the pectoral*. The distance 
from the root of the upper pectoral, ray to the 
dorsal is 4f to 5 times in that from the umzzle 
to the dorsal; the general length of the dorsal 
rays is contained 5 ‘- times in the head ; but im¬ 
mediately before the termination of the fin, the 
rays suddenly increase in length, and are but 4£ 
times in the head. Such is also the case with 
the anal, which resembles the dorsal. The anus 
is situated a little in front ot the end of the third- 
fifth of the total length. The pectorals are elongat¬ 
ed, £ of the length of the head. Single indivi¬ 
duals occur at all seasons at Timing. The pre¬ 
sent species bears a general resemblance to 0. 
hijala, Buchanan Hamilton, but in the latter the 
dorsal commences at a short distance behind the 
pectorals. [Buchan, llam. pp. 20, 3 >6, 1*1. V 
Fig. 5 Syn. O. hj/ala , Cuv. It. A. II. 351. 
(*) — 0. puncticnlntu, Swainson, II. 334.— O. 
roslratns, McClelland, Calc. Journ. Nat. Ilist. 
V. 184, 211.— O. hif.nla, McClelland, ibid. V. 
184, 185.— O. hijala, McClelland, ibid, V. 21L. 
— O, minimus, McClelland, ibid. V. 185, 212, 
FI. X. Fig. 3.— 0. cnudatus, McClelland, ibid 
V. 185, 204, 1*1. XII. Fig. 3.— O. roslratus 
Richardson: Report, ;I845, 313.— 0. hijala, 
Richardson, ibid. 314.;—With regard to the 
nomenclature of Mr. McClelland, it is necessary 
to observe that the duplicate series of Buchanan 
Hamilton’s drawings contains a figure of this eel, 
marked in Buchanan’s handwriting. “ Ophisnris 
rosiratus ,” which is evidently the 3ame as PI. 
V. Fig. 5, O. hijala u ( Fishes of the Granges.') In 
publishing the figure/and the description, Bucha¬ 
nan chose to alter hijs manuscript name “ roslra- 
ins’ to “hijala.” jit is this, by Buchanan him¬ 
self cancelled, manuscript name “ rostratus,” 
which Mr. McClJland has introduced as if it 
were a species distinct from hijala, and of which 
he says: “ 1 have-not met with it, but it is closely 
allied to Oph. nmnimus, from which it only differs 
in having a pquare muzzle. — O. minimus , 
McClelland, is tllinracterised as having “ the dis¬ 
tance from the nboint of the muzzle to the eyes 
equals to 1-5 puthe distance from the eyes to the 
pectorals.” But ni Mr. McClelland’s figure (PI. 
X. Fig. 3,) tine farmer distance is one-third of 
the latter, exactly ns represented in the outline of 
O. hijala, Buclianaip, (PI. V. Fig. 5. Fishes 
of the Ganges.) —Of minimus, McClelland, it 

if*, farther paid: “ the ^distance from the muzzle 
to the branchial apertmeis,lisj!jH||l tctihe distance 
from these to the\ commencement jofi the dorsal.” 

T. ii*. i*_i_._ ii a .. ri» i - 


ly, yet perceptibly* exceeds the latter, just as it is 
represented in the figures -of 0\ hijala, ^Bucha¬ 
nan Hamilton.; In Q’> <?ot«fc^tt« McClellaud, the 
distance from the bpse off the pectorals to the 
dorsal is described asequalling half the dis¬ 
tance from the pectorals to the end of the muzzle. 
In Mr. McClellands figure,showevai^ the former 
distance is represented as contained & $ times in 
the latter. > t , : 

(8864) Ophiurus breviceps, Cantor. Plate V. 
Fig. 4, (Magnified.) 

Head above and Jiack greenish olive, lighter 
on the sides of the head and body, everywhere 
minutely dotted with black : throat and, abdomen 
greenish white ; dorsal greenish white, (lotted 
and edged with black ; pectorals arid anal green¬ 
ish white dotted with brown. Iris pale greenish 
golden, dotted with black. 

» P13 - Br ' XXXL 

Inhabits Sun of Pi-nanj. Total length : 2 ft. 
2 % inch, ’i'ho head is proportionally very sliort, 
elongated conical, terminating in a narrow trun¬ 
cated muzzle; the eye small ; the body cylindrical, 
suddenly deepening behind the anus, and slowly 
tapering towards the small blunt point of the 
tail. The length of the head is or a little less, 
of t he total and contained 5| times in the distance 
from the muzzle to the anus. The latter is situated 
either in the middle of the third-eighth or a little 
in front of i« 5 termination. The horizontal dia¬ 
meter of the binall oval eye is contained 13.J times 
in the length of the head ; the distance across the 
forehead is 11 diameter; that from the muzzle 
to the eye 2^ «idi diameters. The distance from 
the muzzle to the angle of the mouth is contained 
8^ times in the length of the head. The upper 
jaw is a little less than one diameter of the eye 
longer than the lower. The nostrils and their lo- 
bulets, the pores of the head and the lateral line 
resemble those of O boro. The very minute 
whitish pores beneath the lateral line are placed 
at a distance from each other of two diameters of 
the eye. On the mesial line of the tip of the 
upper jaw appear two series, each consisting of 
three small pointed reenrvous teeth. At 
a short distance behind the latter commences 
the series of the mesial line of the palate; 
the anterior teeth are st little stronger than the 
rest, and placed three deep, then two, and poste¬ 
riorly in a single series of excessively minute 
teeth. On each side of the mesial -series com¬ 
mences a single one of^^nej pbtnted teeth, which 
is the internal series of the jawbehind the pos¬ 
terior aperture 'of^the nostnl commences m ex¬ 
ternal series of similar teeth. Those erf the lower 
jaw resemble the l^e r, but they are throughout 


placed in&dottble-l 
sis which is naked) 
is tied to the ftodr 


In the figure, however, the fotf^er dktance flight- usually far forwards* 

I 78£ 



exeepfctafer the syraphy- 
\&small elongated tongue 
mouth ; it is placed u»- 
nea«ly extends to the 
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anterior thiwl of theosvity. The vertical diame¬ 
ter coutiewea uniform from the oociput to the 
hams, varying in two individuals examined, from 

times in, to -£■ of the length of the head, while 
their greatest diameters of the two anterior thirds 
of the tail vary from £ to \ of the head. The 
vertical diameter between the termination of the 
dorsal and anal is but two diameters of the eye, 
forming the base of the equilateral triaugular 
point of the tail. The small pectorals are from 
i of, to 3£ times in the length of the head. The 
dorsal commences above the apex of the pectorals. 
Its distance from the root of the upper pectoral 
ray equals the length of the pectoral fin, mid is 
T of its distance fro n the muzzle. The length 
of the dorsal rays is but -} of the head. The anal 
rays are a little longer. Two individuals occur¬ 
red together at Timing in November i 841. Al¬ 
though there was a difference of hut 2*- inch in 
length, the longer was out of proportion, the 
thicker. 

Genus DALOPITIS, ( Rnjhmqne. 1810 ) Swain- 
son, 1830. [Swainson: (Massif. 1 221; LI. 

335.] No pectoral fins; gill-openings placed 
very low, towards the sides of the throat; dorsal 
and anal terminating before they reach the end 
of the tail, which is naked; body cylindrical, 
mouth small with minute sharp teeth ; nostrils 
tubular ; dorsal fin commencing a little behind the 
head ; vent nearly central; upper jaw much long¬ 
er Ilian lower. 

(38(55) Dalophis ane.e.pk , Cantor. 

Syn. Plate VI. Pigs. 1, 2, 3 4. 

Ground-colour of head, back and upper half of 
sides yellowish white, so sparingly dotted with 
brown as to acquire a greyish or dusty appear¬ 
ance ; beneath the lateral line a pale bluish grey 
longitudinal band ; abdomen white; dorsal and 
anal hyaline, the lower half of the former dotted 
with brown. Iris silvery ; orbital margin black ; 
pupil circular, black. 1) 251 ? A 151, Br. 
XXXI ? Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 
T foot, 8 inch. The head is comparatively short, 
terminating in a short conical muzzle; the eye 
very minute ; the body is slender, cylindrical, but 
widens suddenly a little before the termination 
of the dorsal aul anal; the naked tip of the tail 
is slightly compressed and much blunter than the 
muzzle. The head, measured to the gill-open- 
ings, of the total length; it is contained 10-£ 
times in the distance from the muzzle to the 
anus, which is situated at the end of the fourth- 
seventh of the, total, length. The very minute 
eye is situated at the commencement of the 
wico»dU«ght of the head, nearly above tire puddle 
of the Up; its, distance from the muzzle is a little 
more than ■£ of the head; the distance between 
both eyes is a little less; The distance from the 
wuszle to the angle 00 the mouth ie contained 4£ 
***“«$ in the length of the head. Between the 
tottale &»d eaeh eye, onthe crown «f the head, 
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appear three distant pores < and five similar on 
each branch of- the lower jaw. The anterior 
nasal apertures are 'tabular and open on each side 
of the point of the muzzle ; although very small, 
each tube is double the length of the diameter of 
the eye ; there are apparently no lobulets; the 
posterior nasal npertures open through the lower 
surface of the upper lip, beneath the eyes, as in 
Ophiurui. Beneath the tip of the muzzle appears 
a double series, each of three very minute pointed 
teeth. At a short distance behineb the latter 
commences the series of the mesial line of the 
palate; the anterior part is double,each side con¬ 
sisting of fine teeth which are longer than all the 
rest, the posterior part is single The teeth of 
the upper jaw are minute, distant and placed in 
a single scries, which commences a little behind 
the anterior teeth of the palatal series. Tire 
lower jaw is shorter than the upper; the symphy¬ 
sis is naked ; the teeth are minute, pointed and 
generally in a single series, but near the symphy¬ 
sis appears on each side; a short internal series, 
consisting of three minute teeth. The tongue is 
very minute, elongated and tied to the floor of 
lire mouth; it does not extend beyond the angle 
of the mouth. From the occiput to the tail tire 
vertical diameter is contained 3,} times in the 
length of the head^ the tail slowly increases 
in depth to a little in front of “the termi¬ 
nation of the dorsal and anal, where the verti¬ 
cal diameter suddenly attains its maximum, 
2 >- times in the length of the head. Between 
the termination of the dorsal and anal the 
vertical diameter is contained 4£ times in the 
head, and it forms the base of the bluntly coni¬ 
cal tip of the tail, the upper and lower margin of 
which slightly exceed the base. Owing to the 
lowness and thickness of the dorsal fin-membrane 
its precise origin cannot be determined; appa¬ 
rently it commences at a distance from the muzzle 
of of the total length, but the rays cannot be 
distinguished before a little in front of the ante¬ 
rior third of the total. The general length of the 
rays is J of the head, but it slightly increases 
above the sudden enlargement of "the tail near the 
termination of the fin. The anal commences at 
a short distance from the vent and resembles the 
dorsal. The gill-openings are small, crescent¬ 
shaped and placed between the lateral line and 
the abdominal profile without bordering upon ei¬ 
ther ; the distance from the apparent commence¬ 
ment of the dorsal exceeds by £ the length of the 
head or the distance from the muzzle to the 
openings. The lateral line commences on the 
anterior third, but descends at a short dfa+impA 
from the head to the middle of the side and thus 
continues to the tip of the tail; it consists of a 
succession of short upwards-arched tubes, Appar¬ 
ently, without pores. The species described bv 
Russell (No. XXXVII. MaW Bukaro Paumu), 
whieh according to GuyiePis identical with 
Gdse&ia aid,' '\8krfotgr cf Naturhistoric 
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fkUkabet. Kjobeuhavn. III. FI. XlIL I, 2.-— 
Spkogebranchuepterygea, Ctrv. R. A. II. 353 V s )- 
—Dalophit orientals, McClelland : Calc. Jaum. 
Nat. Hist. V. 218.] differs from the present by 
its much shorter thicker head, and by the anus 
being situated in the middle of the total length. 
A solitary individual of Dalophis ancepe occurred 
at Finang, with two of Ophiurm brevicept, in 
November 1844. «. 

Genus MUR/ENA, ([Artedi,] Lime, 1786,) 
Cuvier, 1847. (Gymnothorax, Bloch-Schmtider, 
1801.—Murfenopliis, Lacepede, 1803.—Lycod- 
ontis, McClelland, 1844.—Strophidon, McClel¬ 
land. 184s.—Thserodontis, McClelland, 1844.) 
Pectorals none ; branchiae open on each side by 
a small hole; opercles thin ; branchiostegous 
rays slender, concealed under the skin ; stomach 
a short sac; air-vessel small, oval, placed to¬ 
wards the upper part of the abdomen. 

(3866) Mur ana thyrsoidea, Richardson. Plate 
V. Fig. 5. (Nat. size.) 

Syn. Martens thvrsoides, Richardson : Jclit.li. 
Sulph, 111, PI. 49. 

Murseua tlivrsoidea Richardson : Report, 
1845, 314. 

Murtena grisea, Bleeker; Verb. Bat 
Gen. XXII. 11.? 

Head, body and fins of darker or lighter pitch 
colour, so closely and finely marbled and dotted 
with white or yellowish white, as not to affect 
the general dark colour; abdomen lighter than 
the rest of the body. Iris pale golden, minutely 
dotted with black. 

D) 

c£ 569 to 611, Br. IX. 

A) 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Canton, China Seas. 
Total length : 2 feet 2 inch. The form of the 
body is compressed, of nearly uniform depth. 
The length of the head to the gill-opening is 
contained from 7£ to 7$ times in the total, or 
about 3£ times iu the distance from the muzzle 
to the anus. The horizontal diameter of the eye 
is -y*g- to -fa °f the length of the head ; the dis¬ 
tance across the forehead is ]£ diameter; the 
distance- from the muzzle to the eye is two such ; 
that from the muzzle to the angle of the mouth 
is about \ of the length of the head. The ante¬ 
rior apertures of the nostrils open through two 
small tubes, situated on each side of the muzzle, 
at a distance from one another of one diameter 
of the eye. The posterior apertures are small, 
oval, with a narrow membranous edge; each is 
placed above the forepart of the orbit. On the 
upper Up appear on each aide four distant pores, 
ana on each side of the lower lip appear similar 
ones. Sir J. Richardson has traced scales be¬ 
fore the gill-opening. Both jfiyfs, are of nearly 
equal length and armed with twoseries of teeth. 
Those of the outer series are minute, yet strong, 


pointed with trenchant edges, and the series of 
both sides are uninterrupted on the symphysis of 
the upper jaw. Those of the inner series are 
more distant, thicker and longer. On the mesi¬ 
al line of the upper jaw appear four or five 
longer, distant, subulate teeth, which gradually 
increase in length, and are moveabfe. The rest 
of the mesial teeth are minute subulate, headed 
by one longer than the rest, which are at first 
placed in a double, but terminate in a single 
series. Neither tongue nor lateral line are dis¬ 
tinguishable. The vertical diameter at the oc¬ 
ciput is contained 2£ times in the length of the 
head The anus is situated half the length of 
the head behind the middle of the total length. 
The gill-opening is small, oval and placed ob¬ 
liquely, nearer the abdomen than the back. The 
dorsal commences three diameters of the eye in 
front of (he gill-openings. The rays increase in 
length towards the posterior half of the tail where 
they are * of the length of the head. The caudal 
is but f of the head and so closely attached to 
the dorsal and anal that its origin cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished. The anal commences a little behind 
the vent: it resembles the dorsal. All the fin 
rays are double, and hid in the membrane. This 
species greatly resembles Mur ana tile, [Syn. 
Munenophie life, Buchan. Ham. 18, 163. (Syrian. 
e.rcl.)—Lycodunfis lilerula, McClelland : Calc. 
Journ of Nat. Hist. V. 186, FI. VIII. Fig. 2— 
Lycodontis puno<ata, McClelland, ibid. 187, FI. 

VII. Fig. 3.— Strophidon liierata, McClelland, 
ibid. 215.— Strophidon punctata, McClelland, 
ibid. 215. — Strophidon maculata, McClelland, 
(. Muranophis tile baim, Buchan. MS.) ibid. PI. 

VIII. Fig. 1.] (Buchanan Hamilton,) which, 
however, may be distinguished by a slightly dif¬ 
fering dentition, by the vent being situated one 
or two diameters of the eye before the middle of 
the total length, and by its colours. Single in¬ 
dividuals of M. thyrsoidea occur at all seasons at 
Finang. 

(3867) Mur ana sathete, (Buchanan Hamilton,,) 

Syn. Murtenophis sathete, Buchan. Ham. 17, 
363. 

Lycodontis longicaudata, McClelland : 
Calc. Journ. of Nat. Hist. V. 187, PI. 
VIII. Fig. 2. 

Strophidon longicaudata, McClelland: 
ibid. 215. 

Murtena sathete, Richardson .* Voy. Ere¬ 
bus and Terror, 91. 

Head, body and fins dark greenish olive, 
throat and abdomen greenish yellow. 

5 1 ? Br. IX. [Mr. McClelland counts : D 
j 484, A 894, (1. c. 187.)] 

Inhabits Freshwater, and Sea <rf Pmattg, Gan- 
getic estuaries., Total length: 7 feet 6f inch. 
The generis! form ofthe body is cylindrical to 
the posterior half of the tail, which is tapering 
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and compressed. The length of the head to the silvery, the pupil circular black. 'The vertical 
gill-opening is fa of the total or about | of the diameter at the occiput slight ly exceeded f of the 
distance from the muzzle to the anus. The greatest one of the body, which was about fa of 
horizontal diameter of the eye is fa of the length the total length. The head was small, with a 
of the head; the distance between the eye is two short very pointed muzzle. The profile of the 
diameters; that from the muzzle to the eye forehead was oblique, meeting the horizontal one 
diameters; tp the angle of the mouth it is con- of the lower jaw, which nearly equalled the length 
tamed 3f times in the length of the head. The of the upper; the length of the head was con- 
apertures of the nostrils resemble those of M. tained 17£ times in the total ; the distance from 
thyrsoidea. The jaws are nearly equal. The the muzzle to the posterior circumference of the 
teeth of the upper jaw are placed in a single orbit was £ of the length of the head; On each 
uninterrupted series; they are distant, pointed, side of the upper jaw appeared five forwards- 
with two or three in front of each eye longer directed, pointed teeth, and in the intervals be- 
than the rest, which are generally small. The tween them four smaller, similar ones. Each 
teeth of the mesial line commence with a single branch of the lower jaw was armed with five 
series of three moveable conical teeth, of which teeth, somewhat longer, but resembling those of 
the second is the longest of all; behind it appears the upper jaw ; minute teeth appeared in the in- 
a double series of very small conical teeth,, tervals between the three anterior longer ones, 
which, however, soon coalesce into a single The roots of the pectorals were all that remained, 
series; opposite the eye commences a single and were placed close to the abdominal profile, 
series of palatal teeth which are conical and long, immediately behind the gill-opening. The origin 
Those of the lower jaw consist of an external of the dorsal and anal fins could not be traced, 
series, which is single uninterrupted and formed The total length of the fish was 4-| inches. From 
of small distant conical teeth; on the anterior the peculiar dentition the species might be 
half of each branch appears an internal distant named : Leptocephalus dent ex. A species^' Lep- 
series composed of four long conical teeth, of locephalus occurs in the Bay of Bengal as far as 
which the anterior ones are placed at a little dis- the Sandheads. [Mr. McClelland quotes the 
tance behind the symphysis. No tongue is dis- Genus Leptocephalus exclusively inhabiting 
tinguishable. The lateral line is marked by a Great Britain. (Apodal Fishes of Bengal in Oalc. 
series of minute white pores which follow the Journ. of Nat. Hist. V., page 226.)] 
middle of the side to the caudal. The vertical Fam. SYMBRANCHOIDiE. 

diameter at the occiput is contained 3 .} times in Genus SYMBRANCHUS, {Bloch-Schneider, 
the length of the head ; in front of the anus it is 1801.) Cuvier , 1817. (Unibranchapertura, La- 
of, but in front of the caudal it is onp diameter I cepede, 1803.—Ophisternon, McClelland, 1844.) 
of the eye. The dorsal originates far in front of [Note. “ Ophisternon (8cr. Ophiosternura.) “A 
the gill-opening, at the commencement of the single transverse opening under the throat common 
posterior third of the head: the distance from to both bronchia. These consist of four pectinated 
the muzzle to the dorsal is ■§ of the length of the combs on each side. Two bands of teeth on the edges 
head, that from the dorsal to the gill-opening of the upper jaw, 5 short cartilaginous bran- 
The dorsal rays are short, and hid by the mem- chial rags. Eyes small and placed on the muzzle, 
brane; their length does not exceed £ of the teeth disposed in bands on the sides of juws." 
head, of which the caudal is about fa. The (McClelland : Calcutta Journal, Nat. Hist. V. 
anus is situated at the end of the fifth-thirteenth 220.) Of the preceding characters the following 
of the total length ; the fin commences at a short are erroneous : " two bands of teeth on the edges 
distance behind the vent; the rays are a little of the upper jaw,” and “ 5 short cartilaginous 
shorter than those of the dorsal. A single in- branchial rays.” The upper jaw carries but a 
dividual occurred on the coast of Pinang in May single band of teeth, and there are six branchios- 
1845; a second, a little shorter than the former, tegous, bony rays on each side. After these 
was taken the following July, in fresh water. errors have been corrected, it is evident that 
Genus LEPTOCEPHALUS, Oronov. 1754. Ophisternon, McClelland, is identical with Sym- 
Head small and short; teeth numerous; pecto- branchus. Mr. McClelland himself quotes the 
ral fins and gill-opening very small; body com- ditfinition of Symbranchus, Bloch, immediately 
pressed arid very thin, tape-like; dorsal and anal preceding that of Ophiostemum (1. c. 175), yet, 
fins small, united at the tail, forming a point, he observes : “ their bronchia are not described 
A species of this genus was found in the stomach further than that the membrane contains size 
of Johnius diacanthus, (Lacepede,) taken at strong rays.” (1. c. 157.) As Cuvier, however, 
Pinang. The effects of the process of digestion has confined his definition to the dififerentssil 
were such as but to admit the following ehturac- character by which Symbranchus ^distinguish - 
ters to be ascertained. The colour was a serai- able from Sphagebranchus, the simple inference 
pellucid opal, exhibiting numerous, somewhat from his silence concerning the branchiae is, that 
distant strias. or backwards directed angles, above both genera have the same number (four) 
and beneath the lateral line; the iris was bluish on each side.] Differs from Sphagebranchus 
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[Note. Sphagebranchus (Bhmh-Selmeider 1801.) 
Cuvier, 1817. Differs from Mnr/ena principally'toy 
the branchial apertures approachhigeachother un¬ 
der the throat; the vertical fins in several species 
commence to project near the tail; muzzle extend¬ 
ed and pointed ; stomach like a long oul-de-sac; 
intestine straight; air-vessel long, narrow and 
placed far back.] by the branchiae communicat¬ 
ing outside by a single aperture, pierced under 
the throat and common to both sides ; pectorals 
none ; vertical fins nearly entirely adipose ; head 
thick; muzzle rounded; teeth obtuse ; opercks 
partly cartilaginous ; six strong branchiostegous 
rays; intestinal canal straight; stomach distin¬ 
guished by its being a little wider, and by a 
pyloric valve; coeca none; air vessel Jong and 
narrow. [The Asiatic species, quoted in the fol¬ 
lowing, have no air-vessel.] 

(3868) Symbronchm caligans, Cantor. Plate 
VII. Figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Syn. Balut of the Malays. 

( Fourty T) Head above and back impure lake- 
coloured with livid reflections, lighter on the 
sides said abdomen ; throat pale livid ; dorsal-, 
caudal- and anal- membranes pale carmine. 

D 0) 

C 10V Br. VI. 

AO) 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length: Sc¬ 
inch. The head is conical, depressed, with 
rounded muzzle, swelling towards the occiput; 
the body is cylindrical with the sides slightly 
compressed, of nearly equal diameter ; the short, 
tapering tail is greatly compressed like a two- 
edged sword. The length of the head, from the 
muzzle to the gill-opening, is contained 8-J- to 
8f times in the total. The eye, a minute black 
speck, is situated nearly opposite the middle of 
the lip; its distance from the muzzle is \ of the 
length of the head. That from the muzzle to 
the atigle of the mouth is ^ of the length of the 
head. The minute anterior nasal apertures arc 
situated on each side of the muzzle ; their raa- 
gins are raised, not tubular. The larger, pos¬ 
terior apertures are situated obliquely above the 
eyes ; they are of a lanceolate form, with the 
broader part in front of and on a higher level 
than the eye* and with the apex extending down¬ 
wards and outwards to the supraorbital margin. 
The lips are membranous, the under one reverted 
over the lower jaw, which is very little shorter 
than the npper. The teeth are all blunt and 
minute* yet there is a perceptible difference in 
their length. Each branch of the upper jaw 
carries a series of excessively fine, almost setace¬ 
ous teeth, which under the symphysis become 
crowded and form £ small triangular figure. 
The base ofbothtriahglesis bordered by three 
teethlarger than the irest, and separated by a 
naked longitudinal interval. The' palatal teeth 
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a single dose series, uninterrupted on the vouter. 
The teeth of the lower jaw are a little - stronger 
than the palatal, and appeal truncated ; both 
branches Carry a single series ; -both Coalesce On 
the symphysis where they expand in a semilunar 
band, three or four teeth deep. The fleshy 
tongue is elongated, conical, with rounded apex, 
extending to the symphysis ; it is Mbveable by 
means of a lax frnenuium. The margins are 
thickened, rounded, forming a longitudinal 
groove along the upper surface of the tongue. 
Between the upper extremity of the hyoid bone 
and that of the anterior branchial arch appears 
a small blind fossa, without sac, like that dis¬ 
covered by M. Johannes Muller in another 
Indian species: Symbranekus immaculaius, 
Bloch. (/. Muller ; Myxinoiden in Abkandl. der 
.Konigl. A If ad. der Wmensch. zu Berlin. 1839. 
Berlin , 18+1, p. 245). On each side Of the 
pharynx is a small oval fleshy tubercle, behind 
which a second one studded with minute card- 
like teeth, and immediately behind the middle of 
the posterior branchial arch appear a few similar 
teeth, forming a short linear group accompany¬ 
ing the arch. The lax undivided gill-membrane 
is externally marked by some longitudinal fur¬ 
rows ; the posterior margin is backwards arched 
and extends to the upper third of the side, the 
origin of the lateral line. 'The bony branchios¬ 
tegous rays are short, but strong, compressed 
and of equal le/igth; the four upper ones are 
separated by a short interval from the two lower, 
which are also placed further from each other 
than 1 lie preceding. Of the four densely fringed 
branchiae the posterior is the shortest, and closely 
connected to the third branchial arch by a mem¬ 
brane with a small oval aperture in the middle. 
The lateral line is a groove commencing at the 
angle of the gill-opening, and continuing a little 
nearer the back than the abdomen towards the 
anus; it proceeds along the middle of the side 
of the tail to the caudal. The greatest vertical 
diameter, at the occiput, is contained times 
in the length of the head ; at the anus 4|-. The 
length of the tail varies from about i to +• of the 
total. The skin is naked and lubricated by 
mucus. The membranous dorsal commences 
opposite the anus, but is not distinct on the 
anterior third of the tail. The anal resembles 
the dorsal; the height of either scarcely exceeds 
£ of the Vertical diameter at the anus. Both 
unite with the short pointed caudal, which con¬ 
tains ten minute, jointed,- simple rays. A soli¬ 
tary, apparently young, individual occurred at 
Pinang in September 1848 ; a second, 6-f'inck 
in length, in February 1845: The -distance 
from the gill-opening to the heart slightly ex¬ 
ceeds the- length of the head. The digestive 
canal is a little less -than of the total length. 
The oesophagus $|dstomach form an elongated 
cylinder, which gradually widens towards the 
milAnii. Mtiifah <ttt. intmudb Aadwl ;bv *:n vdw. 
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The duodenum, whioh is narrower than the fun¬ 
dus of the stomach is situated id the middle 
of the digestive canal. The intestines form a 
simple cylinder, widening towards the rectum, 
without csecopyloric appendages or circum¬ 
volutions. The liver consists of a very elon¬ 
gated single* lobe with many transversal inci¬ 
sions ; it commences from the bulbus arterio¬ 
sus, and gradually widening extends to a short 
distance from anus ; the colour is pale reddish 
brown. The gall-bladder is small, oval, of a 
pale bluish green ; it is attached to theJiver at a 
short distance in front of the pylorus, or nearly 
halfway between the muzzle and the anus. The 
spleen is elongated oval, smaller than the gall, 
and situated closely behind the pylorus. There 
is no air-vessel. Synth ranch us cal it/cuts differs 
from S. gntlnralis, Richardson, ( Ichthyol. Erebus 
and Terror, 49, PI. XXX, Figs. 14 — 17 ) from 
Dampier’s Archipelago, by its proportionally long¬ 
er head, and shorter tail : in the latter species the 
head is of, the tail less than l of the total 
length, and there are 7 caudal rays. From Sym- 
branchus immaculatus, Blochus. [Bloch. XII. 77, 
Tab. 419, Fig. 1. (ExcL Habit. Surinam.) Syn : 
Synbrauchut immaculatus, Shaw, IV. .‘Hi.— Sym- 
bronchus immaculatus, Cuvier, R. A. 11. 354 ( a ) 
—Sy mb ranch us immaculatus, Muller, Myxinoid. 
iu Abh. der fvonigl. Akad. Berlin, 1839, 245.— 
Ophistervon henqnlensis, McClelland: Calc. Joura. 
Nat. Hist. V. 197 and 220, PI. XI. Fig 1-2.— 
M. Johannes Muller, 1. c. points out the error 
committed by Bloch, who considered S. immacu¬ 
latus is which lie received from Tranquebar, to 
be identical with another distinct species inhabit¬ 
ing Surinam. To avoid confusion, a specific 
name requires to be given to the Brasilian spe¬ 
cies. 6. immaculatus, is numerous in the lloogh- 
ly, and appears daily in the Fish Bazars of Cal¬ 
cutta. Individuals exceeding 14 inches in length, 
are rarely seen, but they are said to attain to two 
feet. The description of this species given by 
Mr. McClelland under the name of Ophistcrnon 
bmgalensis is defective and disfigured by the fol¬ 
lowing errors. The eyes are represented as be¬ 
ing “ placed before and external to the posterior 
apertures of the nostril the branchial rays are 
, said to be five and to be cartilaginous, and the 
maxillary teeth are described and figured as 
“ forming a crescent in front under the apex of 
the jaw.” The posterior apertures of the nos¬ 
trils are pierced vertically between, not behind 
the eyes ; a tangent of the posterior margin of 
the aperture continued downwards, touches the 
posterior orbital margin ; but a tangent of the 
anterior margin of the aperture, if prolonged 
vertically, divides tbe eye. There are six, bony, 
branchiostegous rays, and the maxillary teeth of 
both branches do not coalesce in a crescent be- 
wath the symphysis, but are separated, and ter¬ 
minate in two small triangles as described in 
S. caligams. In a number of individuals of Sym- 


branchus imniaculalua t|>e length of the head, va¬ 
ried from times ip, tq. ^ of the total,, and 
that of the tail from to 3 As observed by 
M. Johannes Muller, this species has several 
anatomical characters resembling those of Am- 
phipmuscuchia, (Buchan, Hampton) Syn. Don- 
doc Fount, Russell : XXX V. -~<-tJnibranchapertu- 
ra cuchia , Buchan. Ham. 16, 3&3,'!P1. XVT. Fig. 
4. (Synon. exclus.) — Sytnbranchus cuchia. Cuv. It. 
A. II. 354 (*). (Synon exclus.) — Cuchia , Taylor 
iu Cleanings in Science, II. 17 'H—Synbrattchus 

cas/iia, Swainson IL. 336_ Ophichthyspunclatus 

Swainson, ibid- -Amphipnous cuchia, Muller: 
Archiv. 15, 1840.— Amphipnous cuchia, J. Mul¬ 
ler : Myxinoideu in Abh. Berl. Akad, 1839, 244, 
(Berlin, 1841).— Cuchia, McClelland, Calc.Journ. 
Nat. Hist. IV. 411.— Pnenmabranchus s trial ns, 
McClelland : Calc. Journ. Nat. llist. V. 192 and 
219, PI. XI11.— Pneumabranchus leprosus, Mc¬ 
Clelland, ibid, 195 and 219.— Pnemtbranchus 
alb inns, McClelland, ibid. 196 and 219. Dondoo 
P/tum , Itusselli XXXV. has been identified by 
the examination of a speqiiueu in the collection 
of Mr. Walter Elliot, who obtained it from tbe 
Ankapilly Lake. The discovery of the lung- 
like sacs of this eel belongs to James Taylor, 
Esq. late Civil Surgeon of Dacca, and has been 
acknowledged bv Mr. Johannes Muller. Although 
the treatise entitled Apodul Pishes of Ben¬ 
gal,” lias added nothing new to our knowledge 
of the anatomy and habits of the fish, no refer¬ 
ence is made in it to Mr. Taylor’s original com¬ 
munication in * Gleanings in Science,' (1. c.) Rus¬ 
sell discovered Amphipnous cuchia in the Anka¬ 
pilly Lake ; Buchanan Hamilton observed the 
fish in rivers and ponds of the South East parts 
of Bengal, and Mr. VY. Griffith in Assam. In 
December 1848 an individual was taken in the 
Chenaub near our camp at Itamnuggur, and in 
February 1849 another was taken in the Jehlura 
not far from our Camp at Chillianwalla. (Pun- 
jaub. l] the present also differs by a proportion¬ 
ally longer head, and shorter tail. Of a number 
of S. immaculatus examined, the majority had 
5 caudal rays, few 3, 6 or 7. In Qpldsternon 
hepulicus, McClelland, (Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. 
198 and 221, Tab. XI. Fig. 3-4) the eyes are 
said to be placed “ a little before the posterior 
openings of the nostrils.” Both description and 
figures are too defective to identify the species. 

Genus MONOPTERUS, ([Comtterson] Zace- 
pede, 1700,) Cuvier, 1829. (Ophicardia, Mc¬ 
Clelland, 1844.) [“ Ophicardia : (Scr. Ophio- 

cardia).” Two broad bands of teeth on , the 
upper and one on the,lower jaw;, a..single 
transverse opening under the throat, .diverg¬ 
ing on either side to the, gills, which con¬ 
sists of three slightly pectiop|e«;^jaby combs ; 
no scales, five rays ins^pap^^^ke pf the 
branchial membrane. TlrigA ip ‘."Irawme' species 
Icnown and this has no auvveaael. ” (McClelland: 
Calc. Journ, Nat .. Hist, F. 175.) T^e charao- 
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ters by which Ophicardia is^upposed to differ 
from Monopterus are the assigned single traris- 
veriie opening under the throat, and the five 
branchiostegous rays :—both characters, how¬ 
ever, happen to be erroneous, as “ Ophicardia 
phayriana,” like a Monopterus, has two branchial 
apertures and six brknehiostegons rays.] With 
the two branchial apertures united under the 
throat in a transversal fissure, divided in the 
middle by a partition ; dorsal and anal only vi¬ 
sible in the middle of the tail and uniting at its 
point ; teeth like those of a card in the jaws and 
palatals ; branchiostegous rays six ; branchiae 
three. 

(3869) Monopterus javanicus, Lacepede. Plate 
V. Figs. 6, 7, 8. (Nat. size.) 

Syn. Monoptere javanais, Lacep. IL 139. 

Unibranchaperture lisse, Lacep. V. 658, 
PI. 17, Fig. 3. 

Monopterus javanicus, Shaw, IV. 39. 

Monoptere javanais, Cuvier, It. A. IT. 
354. 

Monopterus- javanensis, Swainson If. 
336. 

Ophicardia phayriana, McClelland : Calc. 
Journ. of Nat. Hist. V. 191, 2iS. PI. 
XII. Fig. 1- 

Monoptcrus lie vis, Richardson : Voy. 
bulph. Ichth. 116. Sir John Richard¬ 
son has identified this fish with Uni- 
branchaperture lisse , Lacep. 

Monopterus cinereus, Richardson : ibid. 
117, PI. 52. Fig. 1- 6. (St/non edits, ) 

Monopterus? (Symbranclius ?) xanthog- 
natfms- Richardson, ibid . 118, PI. 52 
Fig. 7? 

Monopterus lasvis, Richardson, Report- 
1845, 315. 

Monopterus cinereus. Richardson, ibid. 
315. 

Ophicardia xanthognatha, Richardson, 
ibid. 116 ? 

Ralut of the Malays. 

( Young .) Head above, back and sides above 
the lateral line blackish brown with bluish re¬ 
flections ; rest of the sides, throat and abdomen 
pale brownish blue; fin membranes blackish. 
Iris pale'golden, dotted with brown ; pupil cir¬ 
cular blade. Total length: 4£ to 6® inch. 
(Adult.) Ground colour of head above, cheeks, 
back and sides above the lateral line reddish 
yellow ochre, or pale greenish yellow; rest of 
the sides, thfbat and abdomen pale yellow ochre 
or buff; IrettU back and sides so densely spotted 
with blackish brown, as to leave but little of thie 
ground-colour to view like single small spotsi; 
cheeks, throat and abdomen with paler and fewelr 
brown spots; abdomen in some individuals nolt 
spotted ; lateral line of the gjrdund-colour of the 
body. Iris light brown, with a narrow golden 
ring .enclosing the pupil. [Specimens preserved 
in spirits of wine change the colours, and appear 
as described by Sir John Richardson. Montipi 
tents loevis. “ Corpore caryophyllaceo-brurineo 


immaculate, subtuS pftllidioH ; genis puttetatis.” 
—Monopterus cinereus. “ The colour bf the fish 
generally is lead grey, paler beneath, and thickly 
speckled on the back arid sides with Sriiall points 
of hair brown. There are Some pale streaks on 
the top of the head.” (Foy. Sulph. Ichth. pp. 
116, 117 ) The drawing from Which Monop¬ 
terus xanthognathus was taken, has evidently 
been coloured from a living or fresh fish.] Total 
length : 10$ to 20$- inch. D 0, 0 2, 3, 4 or 5, 
Br. VI. A 0. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Malayan 
Peninsula , Arracan coast, Sunda isles, China 
Sca3 (Hong-Kong, Canton, Chusan, Woosuug). 
The general form of the fish is cylindrical, gra¬ 
dually tapering from the occiput, where the dia¬ 
meter is greatest, to the tail which is greatly 
compressed, like a two-edged sword, and tapers 
more suddenly than the body, terminating in a 
sharp point. The head is conical, swelling to¬ 
wards the occiput, the profile of which is more 
or less arched. Between the eyes the head is 
somewhat depressed, and the profile slopes to¬ 
wards the rounded depressed muzzle, which slight¬ 
ly projects beyond the rounded narrower apex of 
the lower jaw. Both individually and according 
to its age this species presents considerable va¬ 
riations in its external characters. The follow¬ 
ing have been found constant in a number of in¬ 
dividuals of different size. The body is viscous 
and without scales. The eye is situated above 
the middle v of the upper lip, almost bordering 
upon the profile : the form of the eye is 
oval, and it is obliquely placed, with the great¬ 
est diameter diverging backwards and downwards. 
The distance between the posterior margins of 
the eye is therefore greater than that between 
the anterior margins; the distance from the 
eye to the muzzle, and that to the angle of lips 
are nearly equal- The anterior nasal apertures 
are very minute, with a slightly raised margin, 
but not tubular, and situated on each side of the 
muzzle ; the posterior ones open on the crown 
of the head ; although small, they are conspicu¬ 
ously larger than the anterior; they are pyriform 
with the apex close to the centre of the supraor¬ 
bital margin, and they arc directed obliquely 
inwards, so that the * distance between their 
fundus, which is a little beyond the anterior 
orbital margin, is less than that between the 
apex of both. The narrow lips are membranous, 
the upper one slightly, the lower very reflex ; 
their commissure is situated considerably less 
than half the distance between the muzzle and 
the gill-opening. The teeth arfe villifortn, some¬ 
what varying in length ; under a lens they ap¬ 
pear conical, slightly recurvous, with a blunt 
apex. Those of the upper jaw form a narrow 
band, tapering towards the angle of the mouth; 
at the symphisis the band of each lmrb forms a 
short linear process, Separated by a linear naked 
interval. The palatal hand resembles the max¬ 
illary, but both brauches coalesce on the vomer 
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at an acute angle, and internally and externally 
the band is enclosed by a papillary fold of the 
membrane lining the palate, which gives the 
band the appearance of being broader than it 
really is On each side of the pharynx, betvveen 
the root of the posterior free gill-arch and the 
fourth appeal* a small rounded tubercle, studded 
with minute card-like teeth. Immediately behind 
the middle of the fourth, posterior arcli, appears 
a short linear group of similar teeth. The teeth 
of the lower jaw resemble the rest ; the bands 
of both branches taper towards the angle of the 
mouth ; on the symphysis they either coalesce 
or are separated by a linear interval. Also this 
band is internally lined by a papillular duplica- 
ture of the membrane of that part of the mouth. 
The fleshy moveable tongue is elongated, taper¬ 
ing into a narrow flattened and rounded apex. 
'The upper surface is papillular, like the roof of 
the mouth ; the anterior half is flattened and 
thin, the posterior is thick, hollowed into a 
longitudinal channel between the two rounded 
margins, which Lacepede from the MS. of Com- 
merson describes as two tubercles at the base of 
the tongue. Between the root of the upper 
extremity of the hyoid bone and the anterior 
gill-arch, but nearer the former, appears a small 
blind fossa, apparently without sac, like that of 
Symbranchus. The oblique gill-openings are 
almost confined to the abdominal surface, meet¬ 
ing at an acute angle on the throat ; they are 
divided by a thin longitudinal septum, which 
does not, however, extend as far back as the 
angle of the gill-openings, and they consequently 
have the appearance of being single as in the 
Gen. Symbranchus. A fold, corresponding to 
the septum, appears on the external surface of 
the membrane. In the posterior half of each 
cavity appear three small, but slightly curved 
bony arches, with minute branchiae. The fourth, 
posterior, arch is entirely hidden by the integu¬ 
ments. The hranchioslegous rays are generally 
short, but unequal : the four upper ones are 
placed closely together, the two lower ones at 
some distance below the former ; the second 
upper ray and the two lower ones are of nearly 
equal length, about double.that of the remaining 
three. A linear groove marjts the lateral line, 
which continues nearly in the middle of the side 
to the point of the tail. In .specimens preserved 
in spirits of wine .the contraction of the muscles 
produces another linear groove dividing the 
space between the back and tlui lateral line. All 
the preceding characters correspond to those of 
Monoptere javanais, Lacepede. The following 
are the characters which vary, not only according 
to age, but even in individuals of equal dimen¬ 
sions. The length of the head (measured from 
the snout to the hinder angles of the gill-open- 
bigs,) varies from ^ of, to 15£ times in the 
total; the .tail from £ of to 2-f in thetotalleugth. 
Generally the head is proportionally shorter in 
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the young, but the. tail longer than in the adult. 
The distance between the eyes, across the fore¬ 
head, is anteriorly about three-, posteriorly about 
four diameters of the eye. On the top of the 
head, on the uper lip and the throat appear some 
minute distant pores, the number of which varies 
individually. Of the three united fins the two 
are entirely membranous ; the vmy small caudal 
encloses from two to five undivided rays, so very 
minute, that a lens is required to observe them 
through the semitransparent membrane. In 
adult individuals they are frequently not distin¬ 
guishable. The dorsal commences a little be¬ 
hind the root of the tail, rising into a low arch 
above the middle of the tail and then gradually 
decreasing towards the caudal. The anal may 
be traced from the anus in the form of a raised 
line, sunk in a groove ; on the posterior two 
thirds of the tail it forms a skinny hem, less 
elevated than the dorsal. Both are frequently 
very indistinct in individuals of all ages, and 
can then barely be distinguished by their 
semitransparency. Single individuals occur on 
the coasts of Piuang at all seasons. The 
constant characters occur in Monopterus lads, 
Richardson, and in M. cine reus, Richardson; 
of the inconstant characters some are applicable 
to either.— Opliiocardia phagriana, McClelland, 
is described as having two short tubular nostrils 
at the extremity of the muzzle, and five branchi- 
ostegous rays. Both characters are erroneous, 
and the fish nowise differs from M. jovanicus. 
—Monopterus gramniicus , (Cantor,) [Note. Syn. 
Symbranchus gramniicus, Cantor: Ann. and 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. IX. 30.— Monopterus mar - 
moratus, Temminck et Sclilegel: Fauna Japon.— 
Monopterus marmoratns, Richardson: Report. 
1845, 315. This eel is numerous at Chusan in 
streamlets, canals and estuaries. As it is a fa¬ 
vourite article of food, it is kept by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Cliusan in large jars with fresh water. 
But it is capable of living a considerable time out 
of water. It is of voracious habits, feeding on 
smaller fishes,and it takes hooks baited with earth¬ 
worms.] observed at Chusan and in Japan, pre¬ 
sents the following differences. The head is con¬ 
tained about 1 ()£ times in the total length, 
the tail from 4£ to 5, and in a Japanese 
specimen it was about 7 times in the total. 
The head is consequently proportionally longer, 
and the tail shorter than in M. javanicus. 
The living individual examined in 1840 at Chu¬ 
san had the head, back and sides above the late¬ 
ral line of a reddish yellow ground-colour ; the 
rest of a dark buff; the whole body covered with 
numerous black irregular lines, like inscriptions, 
leaving but little of the yellow and buff to viSw. 
In other external, and in anatomical characters 
they agreed with M. jacamcus t and it remains 
to be ascertained if the above mentioned differ¬ 
ences are constant, specific, or merely individual. 
The original of M. xanthognatkus, Richardson 
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T Voyaqp of If. M. S. Sulphur, Ichthyology-. 
118 , PI. 52, Fig. 7.] - is either M. java- 
nicns, or M. gramin'wm, if the latter is a 
distinct species. In Monopterus javanicus the 
heart is situated at a distance behind the 
"ill*opening of about' 1J- times the length of 
the head. The digestive canal is about $ of the 
total length. * The oesophagus and stomach form 
a long canal, which gradually widens towards 
the pylorus, and is about \ of the digestive 
canal; on the internal surface appper some longi¬ 
tudinal rugfe, which terminate at a short distance 
from the pylorus. The origin of the duodenum 
is internally marked by a very distinct valve, and 
externally by a considerable constriction. The 
coats of the stomach are perceptibly thicker than 
those of the intestines, which form a narrow cy¬ 
linder without ccecopylorie appendages or cir¬ 
cumvolutions, and widen a little town ids the anas. 
The liver is liuear, consisting of a single lobe, 
but. subdivided by numerous small transverse in¬ 
cisions; it accompanies the stomach and termin¬ 
ates a little behind the pylorus. 

OK DEU PLECTOG N A Till. 

Fain. P>AL1 ST I SURE. 

Genus BALISTES, ([Artedf] Un,u\ 1748) 
Cuvier, 1817. Body compressed; in each jaw 
a single series of eight, generally trenchant, teeth; 
skin scaly or granulated, but not exactly osseous ; 
anterior dorsal composed of one or more spines, 
articulated with a peculiar bone, fixed to the 
skull and furrowed to receive the spines ; poste¬ 
rior dorsal soft, long, opposite to a nearly similar 
anal; ventrals none, but a pelvic bone suspended 
to those of the shoulder. 

(3870) Bui ides conspicillum, Bloch-Schneider. 

Syk. Benard : I. 15, Fig. 88. 

Baliste americain, Lacepede, I. 377, PI. 
16. Fig. 2. 

Balistes conspicillum, Bloch-Schneidcr, 
474. 

Balistes bicolor, Shaw, V- 407, PI. 168. 

Lesson et Garnot : Voy. dc la Coquille, 
PI. 9. 

Quoy et Gaimard: Uranie, PI.-Fig. 1. 

Balistes conspicillum, Cuv. 11. A. II. 
373, note. 

Rhinacanthus conspicillum, Swainson, 
II- 325. 

Balistescopspicillum, Richardson: Re¬ 
port, 1845, 201. 

Balistes conspicillum. Temni. ct Sold. 
Fanna Japon. Pisces, Tab. CXXIX. 
Fig. I. {Adult.) 

(Young from 1 to 3 inch, in length.) Head 
above, back and upper half of the sides pale 
rust-coloured or reddish brown, with more or 
less distinct snuff-coloured, short, longitudi¬ 
nally undulating lines Or spots 1 ; lower half of 
sides, throat and Abdomen impure brownish 
wliite with pale brown patches; in some 
on the Mdcs of the head and body a few 
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distant white dots: fins brownish white; second 
dorsal, caudal and anal with large brownish grey 
or black patches. Iris pale frosted silvery 
minutely dotted with brown ; in sortie until three 
or four indistinct radiating brown bars; orbital 
margin blackish. (From 3 to 6 inch, in lengthi) 
Yellowish-, reddish- or blackish-Brown, back 
darker, abdomen lighter than the rest; sides, 
throat and abdomen in some individuals with 
more or less distinct rounded whitish spots ; [in 
one individual, taken off the Natunas Isles, (4° 
N. L 108° E. in the southern part of the Chinn 
Sen,) the body was said to be covered with blood 
red spots ; after having been preserved in spirits 
of wine, it appeared of a uniformly blackish 
brown.] and in others an indistinct whitish 
forwards arched band from eye to eve ; pectorals 
transparent brownish grey with a blackish spot 
at the root; rest, of the fins brownish black, 
darker than the body ; the basal half of their 
membranes in some individuals with very indis¬ 
tinct, whitish spots. Tris pale silvery round the 
pupil; rest black. .1) 3 —23, 24 or 25, C 10}, 
V 20, 21 or 22, P 14 or 15, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea of Malagan Peninsula and Islands, Japan, 
China Sea, Natuans, Indian Ocean, Mauritius, 
Madagascar. Total length : 6 inch. When the 
pelvic spine is withdrawn the general outline of 
the body is oval. The length of the head, from 
the muzzle tc the upper part of the gill-opening, 
is contained I times in the total length. Tlie 
anterior angleAof the orbit is situated close to the 
profile above the centre of the length of the head, 
of which the horizontal diampter is } ; the dis¬ 
tance across the slightly arched forehead is a lit¬ 
tle less than two diameters. Each nostril has 
two small tubular apertures situated a little in 
front of the anterior angle of the orbit ; the an¬ 
terior aperture is directed forwards, the posterior 
backwards. The mouth is small with fleshy' 
lips, lu each jaw appear eight obliquely trun¬ 
cated, trenchant teeth, gradually increasing in 
size towards the symphysis. In the teeth of the 
upper jaw the internal surface is larger than the 
external, elongated oval, flattened with a rounded 
impression at the anterior part. In young indi¬ 
viduals the internal surface is finely transversely 
furrowed, but with age it becomes smooth. The 
interned surface of the teeth of the lower jaw is 
almost entirely hid by a small crescent-shaped 
membrane. The tongue is small, rounded, fleshy 
and tied to the floor of the mouth. The anterior 
dorsal commences a little behind the anterior 
third of the back, the caudal not included; the 
first spinels very thick, with the anterior round¬ 
ed margin prickly ; the sides are smooth, longi¬ 
tudinally striated; the length is less than ^ of 
the head; but in very young individuals it is pro¬ 
portionally a little longer. The second spine, Which 
at the root is in "contact with the former, is much 
slenderer, smooth, and but •§■ of the anterior; it 
is easily laid down, and when it reclines, the an- 
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terior trigger-like spitie spontaneously ' follows. 
The third, slender spine is placed at a distance, 
from the second of twice its own length, which 
is of that of the former; it may be reclined 
either forwards or backwards in the groove of the 
back. All three spines are eohnected by a lax 
membrane. *The distance from the first to the 
third spine equals the length of the former, and 
also the distance from the third spine to the pos¬ 
terior dorsal fin. The latter is nearly equilateral 
triangular. The anterior four rays, of which the 
first and second are undivided, rapidly increase 
in length ; the fifth and sixth are the longest, by 
longer than the first dorsal spine ; the succeed¬ 
ing rays gradually decrease; the last, which is 
undivided, equals the third spine. The sides of 
all the rays of this and the remaining fins are co- 
vered'with minute spines. The extent of the 
base of the second dorsal equals the distance of 
this fin from the first dorsal spine. Its distance 
from the caudal eqauls that from the third spine. 
The caudal is broad with the posterior margin 
convex ; the length is a little less than the longest 
dorsal rays. The anus is situated opposite the 
first dorsal ray ; the anal tin commences opposite 
the fourth ; the extent of the base is a little 
shorter than that of the posterior dorsal; in 
other respects the two are equal and terminate 
opposite each other. The length of the rounded 
pectorals as a little more than \ of the head. 
The pelvic spine protrudes but. very little, and is 
but slightly protractile ; externally its length 
equals that of the longest dorsal rays ; the trian¬ 
gular dewlap has the anterior and posterior mar¬ 
gins equal, but the base, from the root, of the 
pelvic spine to the anus, exceeds by the 
two margins. The vertical diameter of the 
occiput equals the length of the head; that 
in front, of the posterior dorsal is contained 2 1 
times in the total length ; when the pelvic 
spine is protracted the greatest vertical dia¬ 
meter is \ of the total length. The body is 
covered with rhomboidal prickly scales. At 
a little distance beneath the back and behind the 
pectorals, each scale is provided with a central, 
backwards arched, small but strong spine, form¬ 
ing longitudinal series, of which upwards of 20 
may be counted between the posterior dorsal and 
the anal, 10 on the tail. At the lower part of 
the dewlap these spines appear in clusters of from 
three to five. The stomach is capacious, elon¬ 
gated ; it contained remains of fish; (in several, 
of Exocoetua nigripennia, Cuv. and Val.) The 
intestinal canal is wide, contained about 1$ times 
in the total length. The liver is large ; the right 
lobe consists of two elongated portions; the left 
is broader and deeply deft. The gall-bladder 
is large, ovoid, expanded with a whitish green 
fluid ; the spleen is small. The silvery air-vessel 
is elongated oval, occupying the upper part of 
the abdominal cavity. At Pinang and Singa¬ 
pore this species is numerous at all seasons. 


Genus JO ON AO AN THUS, Cuvier, 1817. 
Scales small, covered vwith stiff asperities, close 
like velvet; extremity of the pelvis salient and 
spinous ; anterior dorsal fin with a large prickly 
spine, and a second almost imperceptible. 

(3871) Monae.uHtkus tomentoaua, Linne.) 

Syn. Seba: 111. Tab. XXIV. Fig. 18. 

(Ironov. M us. Tab. VI. Fig. 5. 

Ralistes tomentosus, Linne: Syst. 1463. 
Distinct from Baliatea tomentosus, 
Bloch, PI. 148. which Cuvier refers to 
Pint aca, Marcgr. 154. Mr. Swainson 
quotes the species of Bloch, (Sw. II. 
327.)] 

Balist.es tomentosus, Shaw. V. 401, PI. 
1C.9. 

Mouacauthits tomentosus, Cuvier, It. A. 
IT. 373 < 2 >- 

( Young.) Yellow ; dewlap' washed with grey ; 
exeept the throat and dewlap, the rest of the 
body with numerous small rounded cobnlt blue 
spots ; first dorsal spine yellow with three black¬ 
ish rings, membrane bluish white minutely dot¬ 
ted with brown ; posterior dorsal, anal and pec¬ 
torals yellowish, transparent; caudal rays whitish, 
membrane black. Iris pale golden, orbital mar¬ 
gin blackish. 3> 2—31, C 10 A 28, P 12, 
Br. VI. Inhabits Sm of Pinang, Indian Ocean. 
Total length; 3 J inch. When the pelvic spine 
is withdrawn, the outline of the body is elongated 
oval. The length of the head, from the muzzle 
to a little behind the orbit, is contained 3^ times 
in the total. The eve is situated at a little dis¬ 
tance beneath the first dorsal spine, and above 
the pectorals and gill-openings; the horizontal 
diameter is \ of the length of the head and 
equals the distance between the eyes. The nostrils, 
lips, teeth and tongue resemble those organs of 
Baliatea conspiciUnm. The first dorsal spine 
rises above the eye ; is moderately strong, slight¬ 
ly arched and serrated both on the anterior and 
posterior margin; it is a little less than £ of the 
length of the head : the second spine is veiy 
slender, like a bristle and flexible, of the length 
of the former. Their connecting membrane ex¬ 
tends but little behind the orbit; its distance 
from the posterior dorsal equals the length of 
the first spine. The first four rays of the 
posterior dorsal gradually increase in length; 
the fifth ray, from which the rest very slowly 
decrease, is but little longer than the hori¬ 
zontal diameter of the eye; the extent of the 
base is -$■ of the length of the head; the dis¬ 
tance from the caudal is -J- of the extent of the 
base. All the rays of the posterior dorsal, the 
small and the pectorals are undivided and spinous 
on theiT sides. The caudal is elongated^ ‘with' the 
posterior margin roundedall the rays except 
the upper and lower, are divided ; the ' length of 
the central ones is -£ of the head. Although the 
anal commences a little in front of the posterior 
dorsal, the extent of its base is not longer; in 
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other respects it resembles the Rorsal. The pec¬ 
torals are rounded, £ of the length of the head. 
The point of the pelvic spine barely projects 
beyond the integuments: the spine ' is large, 
arched ; -jj of the length of the head ; it is very 
protractile, forming the anterior margin of the 
triangular dewlap : the base of the latter equals 
this margin ; but the posterior margin is shorter 
by -' s . The vertical diameter of the protracted 
dewlap is contained 2-J- times iu the total; in 
front of the posterior dorsal it is -J- of the total. 
The whole body has a downy appearance from 
being covered with minute prilckles, rough to the 
touch ; those of the tail are a little longer than 
the rest. A solitary individual occurred at 
IHnang in July, 1844. 

(3872) Monacanthusgeographicus, (Peron). 

Si ».*Balistes geographicus, Peron. 

Monacanthus geographicus. Cuv. R. A. 

11. 373 0), PI. XI. Pig. 2. (Young). 

Monacaulhus geographicus, Svvainsou, 
II. 327. 

Ground-colour pale greenish blue with scat¬ 
tered small brown spots ; from the anterior part 
of the base of the posterior dorsal to behind the 
eye an oblique, undulating, lilac brownish band, 
edged with whitish, and with numerous small 
brown spots ; a second similar from the middle 
of the base of the posterior dorsal to beneath the 
pectorals; a third from the posterior part of the 
latter tin and the tail to the anus ; these bauds 
are frequently interrupted or broken up, so as to 
make the body resemble a geographical chart of 
islands ; from the anterior part of the orbit three 
or four short radiating brownish bands ; first 
dorsal spine greenish blue, indistinctly annulnted 
with brown ; membrane pale lilac clouded and 
minutely dotted with brown ; rays of posterior 
dorsal, caudal and anal pale greenish blue; their 
membranes pale brownish lilac transparent; ba¬ 
sal half of dorsal with three or four parallel un¬ 
dulating JhjBOWfti lines ; and -with a dark brown 
net-work j anterior two thirds of caudal with nu¬ 
merous brown dotted lilies, parallel to the post¬ 
erior margin, near which 6 or 7 pale blackish 
lilac confluent lines ; lower part of the dewlap 
-.pale whitish lilac with small brown spots. Iris 
frosted silvery, with indistinct radiating brown¬ 
ish bars. I) 2—29, 31 or 32, C 10 *-, A 29, 30, 
31. or 32, P 18 or 12, Br. V. Inhabits Sea qf 
Pinang, Singapore, Malagan Peninsula. Total 
length : 8|- inch. "’fc’Wheu the pelvic spine ip j 
withdrawn, the form of the body is nearly rliom- i 
bic. Thedength of the head, from the muzzle 
to a little behmd the orbit is contained times 
in the total. The eye is situated at a short dis¬ 
tance beneath the first dorsal spine ; the post¬ 
erior margin of the orbit is immediately above 
the gill-opening ; the horizontal diameter of the 
eye is contained times in the length c»f the 
head. The outline of the forehead is concave, 


ascending towards the first dorsal spine; angular 
from side to side;, the horizontal distance be¬ 
tween the eyes equals one diameter. The nos¬ 
trils, lips, teeth und tongue resemble those or¬ 
gans of Balistes conspicillum. The four upper 
branchiostegous rays are slender like hairs, the 
fifth is broad, sabre-like, with the upper margin 
elongated ; it appears like two soldered together; 
the first dorsal spine is strong and a little back¬ 
wards arched; the anterior suiface is rounded, 
longitudinally furrowed and very prickly; the 
posterior is smooth, with about 7 strong down¬ 
wards directed thorns on each side ; the length 
of the spine equals the distance from the muzzle 
to the eye. The membrane is very short wnd 
completely envelops the minute slender second 
spine. The furjow of the back is very short and 
not intended to receive the first spiue, which can 
but partially be laid down, so as not to touch the 
back, by reclining the second. The distance 
from the first spine to the posterior dorsal fin is 
undulating, gradually ascending, and equals the 
distance from the muzzle to the first spine. All 
the rays of the posterior dorsal are undivided, 
with minute spines ; the first is but little shorter 
than the second and third, the longest, which are 
of the first dorsal spine. The succeeding rays 
gradually decrease ; the base is very sloping ; its 
extent equals the distance from the first dorsal 
spine. The distance from the caudal is of the 
base. The i f ual fin is placed opposite to the 
posterior dorsal which it resembles. The caudal 
is broad rounded ; in individuals from 5 inches 
in length and more, the upper, undivided ray, 
and the adjoining half of the second, divided one, 
project beyond the others, and form a kind of 
short filament. The length of the central rays 
are in young individuals -* , in older 4*-. in the 
total. The pectorals are rounded, i of the 
length of the head. The pelvic spine is strong, 
nearly of the total length, and very protractile. 
Near the scarcely projecting apex is a deep naked 
incision in the anterior margin, with five strong 
upwards directed thorns. At the incision there 
is no joint in the spine, but there is one a little 
lower down, so that the thorny apex of the spine 
is freely moveable both forwards and backwards. 
The figure in Begne Animal incorrectly represents 
the pelvic spiue with two backwards moveable 
pieces. The dewlap is large, triangular, with 
the lower part arched, scaleless and half trans¬ 
parent ; in it are enveloped upwards of 33 ten¬ 
dinous lines, the points of which slightly project 
beyond the margin; as many of them are divid¬ 
ed, they have the appearance of rays. The shape 
of the expanded dewlap is in early age triangu¬ 
lar ; with age the posterior angle becomes trun¬ 
cated. The base of the triangle equals the 
length of the pelvic spine ; the arched lower 
margin is by one third shorter. When the dew¬ 
lap is expanded, the vertical diameter at the first 
dorsal spine is contained 1 T V times in the total 
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length ; between the posterior dorsal and the 
anal it is 2-j. The whole body is covered with 
minute crowded, backwards directed spines; 
near the upper and lower margin of the tail 
appears a longitudinal series of four larger 
seales, each armed with a short but strong 
forwards arehed spine. Individuals less than 
above foiir inches in length, present no trace of 
these spines. This species has lateral line, the 
course of which is distinguished by a line of 
spines a little larger than the rest. It commences 
the posterior margin of the orbit, ascending 
slightly towards the posterior dorsal, when it 
abruptly descends towards the middle of the side, 
and then continues straight to the caudal. At 
its origin it gives off a short vertical branch to 
the root of the first dorsal spine ; a second above 
the orbit, and nostril towards the muzzle; a 
third along the lower margin of the orbit, where 
it subdivides in an upper branch which proceeds 
horizontally to the chin, and in a lower undulat¬ 
ing obliquely downwards to the dewlap. At 
I’inang this species is numerous at all seasons. 

(3873) Monucanlhns penicilligerus, (Peron.) 

Syn. Balistes penicilligerous, Peron. 

Monacantlius penicilligerus, Cuv. It. A. 

II. 874<*>, PI. XL Fig. 3. 

Chastodcrmis penicilligerus, Swainsou 
11. 327. 

Ground-colour pale whitish green, with numer¬ 
ous black lines ; those round the orbit radiating, 
those of the rest of the head and the body longi¬ 
tudinal, undulating; side by side, behind and 
between the eye anti gill-opening, two large 
round purplish black spots, both longitudinally 
divided by a band of brilliant ultramarine, 
through which passes one of the black lines of 
the body; behind the orbit a smaller purplish 
black spot, edged with pale blue, and three 
similar, vertically placed between the middle of 
the posterior dorsal and the anal; along the 
base of the latter fins, the dewlap and the caudal 
several irregular black spots ; spines of the body 
hyaline; lips and filaments whitish red, the lat¬ 
ter dotted and ringed with black ; dorsal spine 
whitish grey with black spots ; membrane hya¬ 
line, dotted with brown; fin-rays brownish white, 
membranes hyaline ; those of the posterior dorsal, 
caudal and ahal with numerous small rounded 
black spots placed in series parallel with the base 
of the fins. Pupil black, horizontally elliptical; 
iris-golden bronze, with six radiating pale crim¬ 
son bars.D 1—28 or 26,C 10^ A 21 or 24,P 13, 
Br. V. Inhabits Sea Of JPinang, Singapore. Total 
length: 6$- iiieh. The form is rhombic, but ap¬ 
pears shorter and broader than that of M. geo- 
ffraphidts. Thelength of the head from the muzzle 
to a little behind the orbit, is contained 3£ times 
io the total. This posterior margin of the orbit 
is situated nearly-in the middle between the dor¬ 
sal spine and the gill-opemng the horizontal dia- 
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meter of the eye is £ of the length of the head ; 
the horizontal diameter between both exceeds 
the diameter by The nostrils, lips, teeth and 
tongue resemble those organs of Balistes conspi- 
cillum. The upper branchioStegous ray is the 
longest, and closely attached to the second, which 
at its root appears to be double; the fourth is 
setaceous like the preceding, but a little removed 
from them; the fifth is broader than the rest, 
but less so than it is in M. geograph bus. The 
dorsal spine is proportionally longer in young in¬ 
dividuals ; it is tetragonal, slightly arched back¬ 
wards, and is armed with strong thorns on the 
four margins and it carries numerous long fila¬ 
ments like those of the body. It can but slight¬ 
ly be reclined ; its length is less than ]- of its 
distance from the muzzle ; its membrane descends 
from the middle of the posterior surface, and ex¬ 
tends to a little in trout of the middle of the 
distance between the two dorsals. There appears 
to be no second spine. The interval between the 
dorsal spine and the first ray forms three slight 
undulatious, and slightly exceeds the length of 
the spine. The length of the rays of the poste¬ 
rior dorsal differs but slightly; those in the 
middle, the longest, are of the spine. The ex¬ 
tent of the base equals the distance from the muz¬ 
zle to the dorsal sjjjne. The anal commences 
opposite the 4th or 5th ray of the posterior dor¬ 
sal, but it terminates opposite the latter. The 
distance of both from the caudal is -J- of the ex¬ 
tent of the posterior dorsal. The caudal is near¬ 
ly rhomboidal; the length of the central ray is 
of the total. The pectorals are rounded, their 
length equals that of the longest rays of the pos¬ 
terior dorsal. The pelvic spine is very strong, 
less protractile thau that of M. geographicus, 
but the jointed apex is more projecting; the 
dewlap is small, triangular, the anterior margin 
and the base equal the length of the caudal; the 
posterior margin is -} less. When the dewlap is 
protracted, the vertical diameter between the 
root of the dorsal spine and apex of the pelvic is 
contained 1-J times in the total length ; at the 
second dorsal it is The body is very rough, 
covered with short strong spines, generally termi¬ 
nating in two, but frequently in more points, of 
which the posterior is longer than the rest and di¬ 
rected obliquely backwards. The spines of the body 
are disposed in longitudinal series ; those of the 
head are smaller, crowded and nbt in series; those 
of the tail are different from those of the rest of the 
body. No lateral line is perceptible. The fila¬ 
ments of the body are rather long, varying from 
one to three diameters'of the eyej -ihey ^consist 
of a main trunlc, tapering to himudkof fine 
branchlets, and from three to seven lateral hrach- 
es, placed in quinounx, each subdivided 4h minor 
branches, with fine brush-like points. On the 
sides of the head and body the filaments are few 
and widely scattered; they appear in greatest 
number round the lips, bn the forehead, on both 
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sides of the dorsal spine, iu the interval between 
the dorsals, and on. the margin from the chin to 
the apex of the pelvic spine. Two individuals, 
3-J and 4| inches in length, were observed at 
Singapore in May*1840, a third, Gf- inch, occur¬ 
red at Pinang in October 1844. 

Genus ALUTARIUSf Carter, 1817. Body 
elongated, covered with minute close granules, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye ; a single spine 
in the anterior dorsal fin ; pelvis entirely hid be¬ 
neath the skin and without the spinous projection 
of Batistes anil Monacanthus. 

(3874) Alu.tq.rius oblileratns, Cantor. 

Batistes monoceros, Bloch, Tab. 147? 

Batistes monoceros, Shaw, V. 399, Oxcl. 
Syn. B. monoceros Linnet PI. Ifi8? 

Alutera: Bloch 147 Cuv. B.A.11. 374 
(*) [According to Cuvier dilfereut from 
Batistes monoceros, Luine, Cateshy 19. 
(Jicffue Auim l c.) 

Alutera monoceros, Bloch 117, 8 wain son. 

II. 327 ? 

{Young, 3 \ inch in length?) Head above and 
back pale blackish brown; upper half of the sides 
pale yellowish olive, with numerous half effaced, 
irregular, blackish brown spots ; lower half of 
the sides, throat and abdomen light impure 
greenish yellow, pale silvery ; first dorsal spine, 
membrane and caudal yellowish olive, the latter 
with three backwards arched, indistinct blackish 
bands, of which the anterior a little behind the 
root, the second in the middle, the third along 
the posterior margin ; posterior dorsal, anal and 
pectorals pale transparent yellowish. Iris green¬ 
ish yellow. (7f inch in length?) Ground-colour 
darker; back with numerous oblique or vertical 
spots; sides o f head, body and abdomen with 
similar larger ones of irregular form, all the spots 
of a pale, half-effaced, blackish colour; caudal 
rays yellowish olive, membrane hyaline, closely 
and minutely dotted with black ; posterior mar¬ 
gin blackish. D 2—46 or 47, C 10[, A 47, 48 
or 49, P 14, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. 
Total length : 7 J- inch. The form is broad lan¬ 
ceolate, the abdominal profile a little more 
arched than the dorsal. The length of the head, 
from the chin to a little behind the orbit, is 
about of the total. The eye is situated iu the 
centre between the first dorsal spine and the 
upper extremity of the gill opening; the hori¬ 
zontal diameter is a Tittle less than ■} of. the 
leng th of the head. \ The froutal outline gently 
slopes from the first ddrsal spine to the muzzle; 
that, of the throat is mote oblique and continues 
in a moderate arch to thh, anus. The horizontal 
distance between the eyes exceeds that diameter 
of each eye by A.~ >In front pf the eye appear two 
tubular nasal apertures, contiguous and both di¬ 
rected backwards ; the anterior is the larger and 
closed by a small membranous 1 ' valve. The lips 
are very thin, membranous, and scarcely cover the 
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teeth. The latter are very, pointed ; iu other re¬ 
spects they as well as the tongue resemble those 
organs of Batistes conspicillum. The linear gill- 
openings are placed obliquely, with the upper 
extremity opposite the posterior margin of the 
orbit, the anterior extremity extends a little far¬ 
ther than the orbit; iu its course the gill-open¬ 
ing deviates a little downwards limn the ^corres¬ 
ponding profile of the forehead; its length 
exceeds by the horizontid diameter of the eye. 
The five superior bruuchiostegous rays ere seta¬ 
ceous, gradually decreasing iu length towards the 
sixth, which is the shortest, and broad,, like a 
sabre. The first dorsal spine is rather slender 
slightly arched, tetragonal and armed with thorns 
on all four margins; the membrane is very small 
and completely covers the second spine. The 
latter is excessively minute, yet distinct. The 
length of the first spine equals that of the gill- 
opeuing; its distance from the muzzle is } 
of that of the body, not including the caudal; 
from the posterior dorsal it is a little less. 
The latter interval deviates but slightly up¬ 
wards from the horizontid. The seoouud dorsal 
commences a little in front of the centre of 
tiie total length; it is generally low ; the longest 
rays, towards the middle, equal the length of the 
gill-opening ; the base is sloping, and equals the 
distance between the chin and the first dorsal 
spine. The. interval between the last dorsal and 
root of the 'Upper caudal ray is contained 2 ' 
times in the Extent of the posterior dorsal fin, it 
equals the vertical diameter of the root of the 
caudal, but it is of the length of the latter. 
The anal commences a little in front of the pos¬ 
terior dorsal, and terminates a little farther back. 
In very young individuals the caudal is bluntly 
pointed, -j- of the total length ; in older ones it 
becomes rounded, and scarcely exceeds % of the 
total. The rounded pectorals commence behind 
the lower half of the gill-opening, which latter 
they scarcely exceed in length. The greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, at the first dorsal 
spine, is of the total length; that at the first 
rav of the posterior dorsal is less by £. Four 
solitary individuals were at considerable inter¬ 
vals observed at Pinang. Shortly after death 
the spots of the’body almost entirely disappear, 
and specimens preserved in spirits of wine ac¬ 
quire a pale dark slate-colour. They might be 
mistaken for Alutarius berardi. Lesson, [Voy. de 
la Coquille, Ichth. 107, PL 7. Syn. Aleuteres 
berardi, Richardson, Ichth. of Sulph. 132, PL 61, 
Fig. 1. — Aleuteres berardi, Richardson, Report, 
1845, 202 and 318.— A. dnereus, Temminck 
et Schlegel: Fauna Japonica: Pise. Tab. CXXXI. 
Fig. I,] but the latter species is distinguished by 
a proportionally shorter head, a snoaUer eye,; the 
anal fin commences a little behind .the posterior 
dorsal, and the distance between the latter and 
the caudal equals, the length, of the caudal, and 
is consequently proportionally greater. ‘ 
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(3875) Alutarius lavis, (Bloch). 

Syn. Batistes scriptos, Osbeck, Voyage, 1. 
174? 

Batistes lee vis, Bloch. Tab. 414. 

Batistes tnonoceros, Solander. 

Batistes l«vis, Shaw, V. 405. 

AluAera l»vis, Cuv. R. A. II. 374 (*•) 

Atutera lievis, Swajnson. II. 327. 

Aleuteres hevis, Richardson, Ichth. of 
Sulph. 131, PI. 61. Fig. 3. 

Aleuteres lacvis, Richardson, Report, 
1S45, 202. 

Ground-colour bright yellowish green olive; 
round and beneath the orbit, between the two 
dorsals, on the cheeks, throat and abdomen sin¬ 
gle short, longitudinal or oblique, ultramarine 
bands ; the rest of the head and body with nu¬ 
merous distant rounded ultramarine spots ; first 
mid second dorsal spine, and their membrane, 
and the caudal rays yellowish olive, dotted with 
black ; caudal membrane pale greenish white, 
densely dotted with brown and with four indis¬ 
tinct reddish brown bands, of which the anterior 
a little behind the root of the fin, the fourth on 
the posterior margin ; rest of the fins hyaline. 
Iris golden bronze, orbital margin blackish. 1) 

2—46, C 10-}-, A 40, P 14, Br. VI. Inhabits 
St a of Pinang, Indian Ocean, Canary Islands, 
Carribean Sea, China Sea. Total length : 9* 
inch. The form is elongated lanceolate, broader 
at the tail than at the muzzle. The length of 
the head is contained 3*- times in the total. The 
length of the head, from the chin to a little be¬ 
hind the orbit, is contained 3 j* times in the 
total. The eye is situated between the first dor¬ 
sal spiue and the upper extremity of the gill- 
opening, a little closer to the former than to the 
latter; the horizontal diameter is \ of tiie head. 
From the muzzle the profile gently ascends to 
the first dorsal spine, the corresponding profde 
from the chin to the anus, describes a gently 
rising arch, so that the outline of the head is 
elongated conical with the point truncated. The 
horizontal distance between the eyes equals two 
diameters. The nostrils, lips, teeth and tongue 
resemble those organs of A. oblileratus. The 
upper extremity of the oblique linear gill-opening 
is gituated in the middle between the centre of 
the lower orbital margin and the root of the 
)iectorals; the lower extremity extends to a 
little in front of the. Oibit; the length equals 
the horizontal diameter of the eye. The first 
dorsal spine is slender and flexible and covered 
with granules like those of the body ; its length 
is £ of its distance from the muzzle, which is 
contained 4^ times in the total length. The 
membrane is small completely hiding the minute 
second dorsal spiue. , The groove of the hack-is 
i of the length of the first spine which, how* 
ever, does not sufficiently recline, so as to come 
m contact with the back. The interval between 
the two dorsals ascends gently backwards, and 
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equals the distance from the muzzle to the ante¬ 
rior margin of the orbit. The posterior dorsal is 
low, the longest rays exceeding the horizontal 
diameter of the eve* by i ; the extent of the base 
equals the distance from the muzzle to the first 
dorsal spine ; the distance between the last dor¬ 
sal and the root of the upper caudal ray equals 
the vertiele diameter at the root of the caudal 
both are contained 2| times in the extent of the 
base of the posterior dorsal. The anus is situ¬ 
ated opposite the third ray of the posterior dor¬ 
sal ; the anal commences opposite the 6th, and 
extends farther back than the opposite fin, which 
it otherwise resembles. The caudal is very large, 
broad oval; the central rays, the longest, equal 
the length of the head. The rounded pectorals 
slightly exceed the longest dorsal rays. The 
vertiele diameter at the first dorsal spine and at 
the first dorsal ray, equal the distance between 
the spine and the muzzle ; in the centre between 
the two dorsals the diameter equals the head. A 
single individual was observed at Pinang in De¬ 
cember 1842. Shortly after death the body be¬ 
came shining blackish, a shade lighter than the 
blue marks, which changed to intense bluish 
black. 

(3876) Alutariui bar Oat us , (Gray.) Plate VIII. 
Fig 1. 0 

(Icon.) Balistes (Anacantlius) barbatus, Gray : 
111. Iud. Zool. 1. PI. 84, Fig. 2. 

Anacantlius barbatus, Gray : Zool. Mis- 
cell. 8. [The following are Mr. Gray’s 
character: “ Anacantlius. Body long, 
lanceolate, compressed, covered with 
small scaler; head produced, beak- 
shaped mouth small; under lip one 
bearded; pelvis produced, bag-like, 
with a single rather long spine in trout; 
dorsal tin one long; anal long; tail 
long, lanceolate; most allied to Alute- 
rtt (.leu Aluleres, Cuv.). “ Anacantlius 
barbatus, Illust lad. Zool. Pise. 1.1. f. 
2. Brown, rather paler beneath; un¬ 
der part of the jaws, body and ventral 

f iouch whitish, marbled with black 
ines ; anal fin produced a little beyond 
the dorsal fin; tail nearly half as long 
as the body, D 46. V 11, A 60, P 8 ? 
Singapore.” (Zool. Miscell. 1831, p. 
8.) Comparison of preserved speci¬ 
mens of this fish with the plate in the 
Illustr. of Ind. Zoology, leaves little 
doubt that the latter is ail incorrect 
copy. The draughtsmen has overlook¬ 
ed the anterior dorsal fin and added ft 
ventral spine and pouch. These two 
are the principal distinguishing cha¬ 
racters of the Gen. Anacanthus. , Both 
however, are erroneous : the finh is a 
true Alutarius , and the genus Anacan¬ 
thus is inadmissible.] 

Psilocepbalus barbatus, Btv'ainson, II 
327. [Psilocepbalus, Swainson, 1839 
is a second geuus founded upon the 
figure of Anacanthus barbatus in 111. 
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I ml. Zuol. It is thus doubly inadmis¬ 
sible being a synonyme of Ana cant hns, 
and being founded upon erroneous 
characters.] 

Dark bluish green slate-coloured ; filament of 
the chin black ; spine of the anterior dorsal pale 
bluish green, membrane # hyaline, minutely dot¬ 
ted with .black ; posterior dorsal, anal and pecto¬ 
rals transparent brownish white, rays pale yel¬ 
lowish brownish yellow ; caudal rays yellow, 
membrane black. Pupil black, horizontally oval ; 
iris silverv. 

C l—44, | 65, 

1) ■) ^ 0 8* \ < |* u n r V[ 

1 1 1—50, A \ 62, 1 •’ J , ‘ ' l * 

Cl—51, C 59, 

Inhabits Sea of Piiiang, Singapore. Total 
length : 9g-inch. The form of the body is nar¬ 
row, very elongated, resembling the blade of a 
knife; the sides compressed, the abdomen nearly 
trenchant. The head is very elongated, gradu¬ 
ally attenuated towards the muzzle; its length 
from the chin to a little behind the orbit is of 
the total, or very little more or less. The eye 
occupies the commencement of the posteiior fifth 
of the head ; it is situated beneath the spine of 
the anterior dorsal, close to, without encroaching 
upon the profile ; the horizontal diameter is * , 
rarely of the length of the head ; the horizontal 
distance between the eyes is but % of their dia¬ 
meter. The two apertures of each nostril are 
minute, tubular, opening side by side immediate¬ 
ly in front of the anterior margin, of the orbit. 
The lower jaw is longer than than the upper, be¬ 
yond which the rounded chin projects ; the mouth 
is a small transversal cleft which opens vertically 
on the upper part of the muzzle; the lips are 
thin, membranous; the teeth, apparently 8 in 
the upper, fi in the lower jaw, do not differ from 
those of the preceding species of Alutarins. To 
the chin is attached a vertical, soft, fleshy fila¬ 
ment, tapering from the base into a sharp point, 
its length exceeds \ of the head. Between the 
branches of the lower jaw, from behind the fila¬ 
ment .to the lower extremity of the gill-opening, 
the skirf'of the throat is lax and forms a kind of 
narrow, slightly downwards arched dewlap. The 
floor of the mouth rises gradually towards the 
second third of the head, where the three very 
elongated branchial arches cqmmence. The rest 
of the cavity is a very narrow tube which closely 
follows the gently backwards ascending profile 
of the* forehead. No distinct tongue is visible. 
1'he gill-opening is linear, downwards arched and 
very oblique; commences beneath the anterior 
angle of the orbit, on * level With the root of the 
pectorals, the distance from which, as well as 
the length of the opening itself, but slightly ex¬ 
ceeds the horizontal diameter of The eye. The 
branchiostegous rqys are setaceous. The pelvic 
spine is narrow like the blade of a sabre, 
a»d in six individuals examined, so com¬ 


pletely hid in theinteguments, as not even to 
eucroach upon the abdominal profile which is 
very slightly arched. Nor did they offer the 
least trace of a triangular dewlap, as represented 
in the figure Hardwicke’s Illustrations. The 
profile of the back rises but little and slowly from 
the muzzle to the posterior dor sat, •from the ter¬ 
mination of which it gently descends ; the abdo- , 
minal outline is but little more arched. The an¬ 
terior dorsal consists of a single spine placed 
above the pupil, in front of the pectorals ; it is 
very slender, setaceous, covered with minute 
spines; in nil individuals observed, it reclined in 
its dorsal groove, but. might readily be raised ; 
the membrane is small triangular, apparently 
! without a second spine. The distance between 
j the dorsal spine and the posterior dorsal fin is 
| by } shorter than that between the spine and the 
chin. The upper margin of the posterior dorsal 
is a little arched ; the rays towards the middle 
are the longest, and equal the length of the 
spine ; the extent of the base exceeds bv about J 
the length of the head ; the interval between the 
last dorsal and the root of the upper caudal rav 
varies from a little less than £ of, to 2 J- times in 
the extent of the fin. The anal resembles the 
posterior dorsal, but it commences a little more 
forwards behind the arms, and is carried farther 
backwards, so that its extent at the base exceeds 
that of the former by | or J, while its distance 
from the oaitda., is J less than that of the former. 
The caudal is v6iy elongated, lanceolate; the two 
upper and lower rays are, like those of the other 
fins, undivided ; the margins of all rays have a 
series of microscopic spines. On each side of the 
root of the caudal appears a triangular pointed 
space, covered with minute hair-like spines, like 
the rest of the body. The length of the central 
rays vary in the different individuals from 2£ 
times in, 1o of the total. The upper rays ol 
the pectorals, the longest, slightly exceed ] of 
the length of the head. The body is covered 
| with little rounded scales and has a fine velvety 
appearance from its being densely covered with 
minute, microscopic spines. The lateral line is 
so fine jhat it is hardly visible to the naked eye. 

| Behind the orbit, at its origin, it sends two 
branches round the orbit, of which the upper one 
accompanies the profile to the muzzle, the lower 
ascends to a little in front of the eye and then 
proceeds parallel to the upper branch. ‘ The 
main trunk at first ascends obliquely, but soon 
descends with 3 to 4 short undulations to. a little 
in front of the posterior dorsal, from whence it 
pontinues in the middle of'the side ahd terminates 
at the apex of the scaly part of the cSttdal. 
The vertical diameter At the upper Hps slightly 
exceeds i- df the length of the head; at the dorsal 
spine it is a little less than -J ‘ the greatest, be¬ 
tween the two dorsals is at the root of the 
caudal it is a little less than -J- of the head. The 
greatest horizontal diameter, or thickness of the 
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body, is a little behind the anterior dorsal fin, 
wheie it equals If diameters of the eye ; from 
thence it gradually decreases and becomes tren- 1 
chant towards the tail like the entire abdominal 
part of the fish. A single mutilated individual 
was observed at Singapore in May 1843 ; five 
others, of w«ich the smallest measured S inches 
in length, occurred at Pinatig in the following 
November, in February and August aud Decem¬ 
ber 1844, and in June 1845. After death the 
colour of the body changes to a dusty pale red¬ 
dish brown, dotted with black, the caudal mem¬ 
brane turns pale.bluish grey ; the arched lax skin 
of the throat shrivels up, so as scarcely to be 
visible. 

Genus TRIACANTHUS, Cuvier 1817. With 
a kind of ventrals, each supported by a single 
large spinous ray, adhering to a not salient pelvis ; 
anterior dorsal with three or four small spines 
behind a very large one; skin covered with crowd¬ 
ed small scales; tail longer than in the other 
sub-genera. 

(3877) Triacanthus biaeuleatus, (Bloch.) 

Batistes biaeuleatus, Bloch, Tub. 148 
Fig. 2. 

Hassell, XXL Bowree or A baton. 

Balisl.cs, biaeuleatus, Hhavv. V. 415. 1*1. 
109. 

Triaciinthus biaeuleatus. Cuv. 1{. A IT. 
374 is) 

Triacanthus biaeuleatus Bennett; Life of 
Baffles. 093. 

Batistes biaeuleatus. Bennett: Fishes of 
Ceylon, No. 15 (Vo inn/. > 

Triacanthus biaeuleatus. Swainson, II. 

‘ 320. 

Triacanthus biaeuleatus, Richardson: 
Rep. 1845, 202. 

Triacauthus biaeuleatus, Blecker : Verb. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 0. 

Head above and back pale blackish green, ligliteg 
on the sides above the lateral line ; rest of the 
sides of body and head and abdomen frosted sil¬ 
very ; in some a faint blackish spot a little be¬ 
low the eye ; first dorsal spine silvery blackish, 
the rest white ; the basal half of the spines as 
well as the yellowish membrane black ; ventral 
spines silvery white ; rest of the fms pale yellow¬ 
ish in some the margins blackish. Iris pale 
golden, bluish black towards the orbit. D 5 — 
24 or 25, C 14f, A 19 or 20, V 1, 1* 14, Br. 
VI. Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula and Is¬ 
lands, Indian Ocean, ■ Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Madura, Sumdawa, Ce¬ 
lebes, Seas of. China and Australia. Total length : 

9 inch. The form iB trapezoid, approaching the 
rhomboidal. The head is broad, pyramidal, ta¬ 
pering to an elongated muzzle ; the length from 
the latter to . the gill-opening varies .from f pf to 
4f times, in the total.. The ,eye borders upon the 
profile ;. the anterior margin of the .orbit is situ¬ 
ated opposite the commencement of the posteri- 
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or third of the head; the.oblique diameter is f 
of the length of thehead ; the distance of the 
eyes between the anterior angles equals the dia¬ 
meter, between the posterior angles it is f more. 
The two tabular apertures of each nostril are 
placed obliquely in frout of the eye upon profile ; 
the upper aperture if oval, larger than the lower, 
rounded one. The small mouth it surrounded 
by thick fleshy lip3 ; each jaw has an external 
scries of 10 trenchant teeth, of which the cen¬ 
tral ones are the largest ; in the upper jaw ap¬ 
pears a second transversal series of four tubercu¬ 
lar teeth, of'which the central pail - are the larger , 
iu the lower the corresponding series consists 
but of two tubercular teeth, immediately behind 
the pair on the symphysis. The tongue is small 
fleshy, oval and tied to the floor of the cavity. 
The gill-opening is linear, slightly oblique, situ¬ 
ated immediately in frout of the pectorals , the 
length nearly equals the diameter of the eye. 
The distance from the muzzle to the root of the 
first dorsal spine varies from f of to 3f times in 
the total length. The spine is strong, covered 
to the apex with small bipartite or tripartite 
spines ; in young individuals its length equals 
the greatest vertical diameter of the body, in 
older ones it is * to less. The second spine is 
much shorter, slenderer, and but slightly rough 
on the posterior margins ; its length varies from 
f to }- of the former ; the succeeding rays gra¬ 
dually decrease in length, the luit one varying 
from l to ' of the second ; the connecting mem¬ 
brane is a little shorter than the spines ; the ex¬ 
tent of the anterior dorsal slightly exceeds 4 of 
the distance from the first spine to the first ray 
of the posterior dorsal, which varies from J- of 
to 5f times in the total length. The posterior 
dorsal is low, gradually rising from the first, un¬ 
divided, ray to the sixth, and then slowly de¬ 
creasing ; the longest ray is If diameter of the 
eye ; the extent of the fin nearly equals the 
length of the head ; the distance from the root 
of the upper ray of the caudal varies from f to 
f of the extent. The anal is falcated ; it com¬ 
mences opposite the 9th or LOth ray of the pos¬ 
terior dorsal, and terminates opposite the last 
ray ; the first ray is undivided, f of the second, 
the lougest, which varies from If to 2 diameters 
of the eye ; the succeeding rays suddenly de¬ 
crease to the 11th or 12th, from whence the re¬ 
maining rays are but f of the longest. The 
anus is situated immediately in front of the fin. 
The caudal is deeply divided iu two pointed, or a 
little rounded lobes, of which the upper one is 
generally the longer, equalling the extent, pf the * 
posterior dorsal. The pectorals .are rounded, 
their length varying from If to twq,c|iajppters of 
the eye : they are placed immedially, hehntyl the 
gill-ppening, opposite the first dprgaLan^ tfee ven¬ 
tral spines, but nearer the latter., Y Tb^se spines 
are as strong, and rough as?.thefir^t, . dorsal, but 
shorter, their length varying, frop j, to a little 
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more than £ of the head ; eaoh is attached by a rest of the has yellowish white, membranes 
short thick rough membrane to its respective hyaline. Pupil horizontally oval, black; iris 
groove on each side of the very elongated, flat- light yellow golden, orbital margin greenish 
tened pelvic spine, which is covered With little black. * D 5—22. C 12^ A 16, V 1, P 13, Br. 
scales, not different from those of the rest of the VI. Inhabits Sea of Twang. Total length': 6£ 
body. The latter are very small, sub-rhomboidal inch. This species differs from the preceding by 
with the vertical diameter much longer than the its more elongated, less deep form, ^by its larger 
horizontal. Each scale (Plate IX. Fig. 3. Mag- eye, its peculiar scales, its longer second dorsal 
nified.) carries a single vertically placed crest, spine, its number of flu rays and colours. From 
which is armed with from 4 to IS excessively mi- the muzzle to the lower angle of the gill-opening 
nute spines. The skin is rough to the touch in the head is of the total length. The eye bor- 
every direction. The hair-like lateral line common- ders upon the profile, occupying the posterior 
ces behind the orbit, describing a wide arch which third of the length of the head, of which the 
terminates opposite the posterior third of thepos- horizontal diameter is \ ; the distance between 
terior dorsal, from whence it proceeds in the mid- the anterior angles of the eye equals the diameter ; 
die of the side of the tail to the caudal. At its ori- that between the posterior ones is longer. The 
gin the line gives off the following branches ; a nostrils, lips, teeth and tongue resemble those 
vertical, anastomosing in front of the dorsal spine organs of T. biaculeatus , but the gill opening is 
with the one from the opposite side; asecond along proportionally shorter, being but | of the diame- 
the supraorbital margin, in front of the nostril, ter of the eye. 'Ilie distance from the muzzle to 
along the profile to the muzzle ; a third along the the first dorsal spine is a little less than of the 
infraorbital margin, obliquely undulating over total length. The spine resembles that of T. 
the cheek; a little behind the mouth it sud- biaenleatus, equalling the greatest vertical diaine- 
denly ascends to join the opposite corresponding ter of the body. The secoud spine is re¬ 
branch ; a fourth descends a little in front of the uuirkably long, £ of the former, and the length 
gill-opening, beneath which it forms a short arch of the connecting membrane corresponds ; the ex- 
backwards, and then proceeds obliquely down- tent of the fin, and its distance from the posterior 
wards to the middle of the ventral groove. At dorsal are the same in both species. The longest rav 
Pinang and at the Saiulheads young individuals of the posterior dorsal is proportionally shorter, 
are excessively numerous at all seasons ; larger being | of t'\p diameter of the eye, but its tlis- 
ones are rarely seen, particularly in the latter tnnee from ca.jlal is greater: it equals the extent 
locality. of the base, wiiich is - of the length of the head. 

(3878) Triacanthus strigilifer, Cantor. Plate The falcated anal commences opposite the 12th 
IX. Fig. 1 and 2. ( Young ?) Head above and ray of the posterior dorsal, and terminates oppo- 

back pale sea green, changing to bluish white on site the last ray ; the longest ray slightly exceeds 
the upper half of the sides ; lower half and abdo- the diameter of the eye; the extent of the base is 
men frosted silvery white ; back and sides with a proportionally shorter than in 1\ biaculeatus. 
few orange spots of irregular form, viz. an elong- The caudal is less deeply cleft almost crescent- 
ated 8pot between the eyes towards the nostrils ; shaped ; the lobes equal; their length is contained 
a second, broad rhotnboidal surrounding the base 4> times in the base of the posterior dorsal. The 
of the anterior dorsal, and sending a vertical pectorals are rounded, their length slightly exceed- 
branch, with rugged margins, down to the gill- ing the diameter of the eye. The ventral spines 
opening ; a third oblique spot from the third to resemble those of T. biaculeatus ; but the inter- 
the eleventh ray of the posterior dorsal; inline- mediate pelvic spine is in the present pvoportion- 
diately behind the mouth a vertically placed pair ally longer, and covered with larger scales, 
of small spots; a pair of larger ones, of which entirely different from those of the rest of the 
the lower like a horse-shoe, on the cheek beneath body ; their form is hexagonal with excessively 
the nostril; beneath the eye a horizontal band to minute spinous crests radiating to the margins, 
the lower part of the gill-opening; in the axilla The scales of the body (Plate IX. Fig.2. Magni- 
a short horizontal band, giving off an irregular tied), although small, are perceptibly larger than 
branch towards and above the anal, and a longer in biaculeatus, and with their horizontal diameter 
arched one to opposite the middle of the posterior longer than the vertical; their form is nearly 
dorsal; at a short interval another horizontal rhombic with from three to seven vertical 
band terminating in the middle of the side, a lit- or oblique crests; each of which is armed 
tie behind the posterior dorsal ; in the centre of with three to seven excessively minute spines, 
the base of the caudal a small rounded spot; on Each scale thus resembles « small cwrry- 
the posterior half of the tail <a broad forwards comb, which makes the skin in every direc- 
pointed spot of bright yellowish green; first spine tion rough to the touch. The main trunk of 
of anterior dorsal pale sea-green, minutely dotted the lateral line resembles that of biaculeatus, but 
with blacksucceeding spines white ; membrane it gives off an additional vertical branch to the 
hyaline, minutely dotted and edged with black; middle of the root of the first dorsal spine, a little 
pectorals and ventral spines white; rays of the behind the anterior anastomosing one. The 
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two branches surrounding the eye can be traced 
no farther than the region of the nostrils ; and 
the one itt front of the gill-opening appears to 
terminate at the lower angle of the opening. A 
solitary individual occurred at I’inang in June 
1845. Several years before, the existence of 
a second speSies of Triacanthus was positively 
asserted by fishermen who described it as being 
very rarely seen, and of a size somewhat smaller 
than T. biaculeatus. 

Fain. OST RACIOIDJE. 

Genus OSTRAC1UM, ( Linne , 1748) Oaricr, 
1817. Head and body covered with bony, re¬ 
gular plates, instead of scales, soldered so as to 
form a kind of inflexible armour ; the tail, fins, 
mouth and a kind of small lip covering the 
margin of the gill-opening are the only move¬ 
able parts, all passing through holes in the ar¬ 
mour, also the greater number of vertebra; are 
soldered together ; eacli jaw with 10 to 12 
conical teeth ; ventral fins and pelvis none ; 
dorsal and anal small; branchiostegous rays six. 

(3879) Ostracium Cornutum , Linne. 

Ostracion cornutus, Linne: Mus. Ad. 
Fr. 1. 59. 

Ostracion cornutus, Linne : Syst. 1443. 

Ostracion corr.utus. Bloch. Tab. 133. 

Ostracion cornutus, Blocli-Scluicider 500. 

Ostracion cornutus, Shaw, V. 423, PI. 
170. 

.Ostracion cornutus, Cuv. it. A. (1. Fd ) 
11.154 1*). 

Ostracion cornutus, BennettLife of 
it allies, G93. 

Lactophrys [Lactophrys . Swainson, 1839. 
In Nomenclator Zoological, Pisces, p. 
33, this Sub-Genus is by mistake 
written Laetophrys. while in Addenda, 
p. 3, Lactophrys, De Kay. 1842, is 
quoted as a distinct genus. I u the 
Zoology of New York, ill. 341, Lacto¬ 
phrys is quoted with the evidently 
accidental omission of the name of the 
founder, but the characters arc those 
of Mr. Swainson. Nat. Hist- of Fishes 
&c. IT. 324.)] cornutus, Swainson, 
H. 324. 

Ostracion cornutus. Richardson, Report, 
1845, 200. 

Ostracion cornutus, Temm. et Scbl. 
Fauna, Jap. Pisces Tab. CXXXI. Fig. 
4, (J Young.) 

Buntal kunibang of the Malays. 

Young, (Without apines ; 1 inch in length.) 
Upper surfaoe and sides pale greenish yellow, 
with a sky-blue central spot in some of the 
hexagons, and here and there with a single brown 
spot; abdomen light reddish yellow ; generally 
with a single brown spot on the throat, and 
one or . two on the anterior part of the lateral 
margin ; fins hyaline. Odder- Upper surface 
and aides pale greenish olive, minntely dotted 
with black ; with a central sky-blue spot m 


each hexagon ; abdomen yellowish white ; fins 
transparent pale olive; caudal minutely dotted 
with black ; posterior half blackish ; spines huff, 
minutely dotted with black. Iris bright yellow, 
orbital margin orange or red ; pupil obliquely 
oval, irridescent black. D 9, C 8f, A 9, P 11, 
Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands, Chinese Sens, Canton, Japan. To¬ 
tal length : 6 inch. The form of the body is 
tetragonal, with the lower surface broader than 
the upper, and the sides concave. The length 
of the head is -J of the total. The forehead is 
at a nearly right angle with the vertex ; the 
vertical diameter through the eye, the greatest of 
the . body, is contained 3£ times in the total 
length ; tiiat through the gill-opening is a little 
shorter ; at the termination of the armour it is 
5-J- times in the total length. The eye is situated 
close to the frontal angle ; the greatest oblique 
diameter is *- of the length of the head. Above 
each eve rises a subular, forwards, upwards and 
outwards directed spine, granulated at the base ; 

I the rest finely fluted ; the length equals the 
head. The distance between the eyes across 
the vertex is excavate, a little less than two 
diameters. The nostrils have two minute, ap¬ 
parently papillular apertures, placed in a small, 
nearly vertical furrow close to the anterior angle 
of the eye. A little in front of the lower aper¬ 
ture appears a minute papilla. Each jaw has a 
single series of ten small conical teeth, almost 
entirely hid by the fleshy lips ; the teeth are of 
a dark amber or chestnut brown ; the four above 
the symphysis of the lower jaw are a little longer 
than llie rest. The mouth is very small ; the 
tongue is minute, fleshy and completely tied to 
the floor of the mouth ; behind the tongue there 
is a small raised step, leading into a tunnel, on 
eacli side supported by the four branchial arches. 
The sides of the back are angular, a little con¬ 
tracted in the middle. A little in front of the dor¬ 
sal, at the widest part of the back, appears on each 
side a small pointed tubercle, between which the 
distance equals the length of the head. The centre 
of the back is raised, so as to form a linear 
sharp keel which terminates in a small pointed 
tubercle in the middle between two lateral ones. 
The abdominal surface is both longitudinally and 
transversely arched; the greatest transversal 
diameter, about the middle, is contained 2\ 
times in the total length. On each side of the 
termination appears a spine resembling the 
frontal ones, but pointed in an opposite direction 
and a little shorter. The armour is composed 
of pentagonal, hexagonal or heptagonal pieces 
with the margins finely toothed of ciliated. 
The pieces of the back and sides have each 
a tubercle in their centre, from which radiate a 
number of lines corresponding to the respective 
number of sides. On the pieces of the abdomen 
appear instead of lines a number of minute he¬ 
mispherical tubercles. The dorsal fin is placed 
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at a short distance from the termination of the 
Armour above; its length is £ of the head ; the 
extent of the base is 4 of the length. The length 
of the small naked tail is contained about 2$ 
times in the elongated oval caudal fin. The 
rounded anal is situated above, yet between the 
posterior pair of spines, behind the dorsal 
which it resembles. The rounded pectorals are 
nearly i of the length of the head. The smallest 
individuals examined measured 1 inch in length. 
They had no spines, but in their places appeared 
tubercles. The central and lateral tubeicles of 
the back were comparatively more developed 
than in the adult. In the middle of the upper 
pupillary margin of the iris appeared n small 
notch. The smallest ones, provided with blunt¬ 
ed spines half the length of the head, measured 
l£ inch in length. Young individuals are at 
Pinang numerous at all seasons. 

(3880) Odr actum tesscrula, Cantor. Plate 
VIII. Fig. 2 and 3. Young. Armour bright 
gamboge uitli numerous small black spots, 
not corresponding to the centre ot the polygons, 
and fewer and more distant on the abdomen ; 
tail bright gamboge with one or two black dots 
on each side of the root of the caudal; Jins 
gamboge, a little paler than the body ; pectorals 
with a single black dot at the root ; caudal with 
the posterior margin pale blackish. Pupil trans¬ 
versely oval, black.; iris bright gamboge, orbital 
margin orange ; in the middle of the upper pu¬ 
pillary margin a small notch. D 9, C 8J, A 9, 
Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 

2 inch. The general form is tetragonal. The 
back is elongated oval, arched from the occiput 
to the tail; in. the centre appears a short longi¬ 
tudinal cre9t, on each side of which is a deep 
furrow, laterally bounded by the sharp angular 
margin. By these three crests the vertical sec¬ 
tion in this particular region becomes pentagonal. 
The profile of the forehead is nearly straight and 
steep. The distance between the anterior angles 
of the orbits is -} of the total length ; the greatest 
breadth in the middle of the back is contained 
2£ times in ; above the naked tail it is -, 1 , of the 
total length. The abdominal surface is both 
longitudinally and transversely arched, with a 
furrow along the angular margin ; it is broader 
than the blck, its greatest breadth, beneath the 
pectorals, varies front H in to of the total 
length. Tge aides are excavated with the lower 
margin projecting farther outwards than the.up¬ 
per; their greatest diameter is nearly in the 
middle and is contained 2^ times in the total 
length; hut tilt- vertical diameter of the central 
crest of the back is a little longer, owing to the 
central convexity of the' abdomen. The armour 
is composed of hexagonal pieces with very finely 
toothed or ciliated margin*. From the centre of 
each hexagon radiate towards the margin six 
raised lines, of which the central, horizontal ones, 
join their neighbours, so as to form on the sides 
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of the armour seven parallel, horizontally arched, 
lines, which form the bases of triangles pro¬ 
duced by the other obliquely radiating lines. 
On the back and sides the triangles are very 
conspicuous, while the hexagonal outline of the 
component pieces can scarcely be traced. On 
the abdominal surface the reverse is the case. 
From tlie central tubercle radiate numerous fine 
lines ; but the triangles are very indistinct. The 
length of the head is contained a little less than 
3i times in the total. The eve is situated close 
to the profile, nearly in the middle between the 
gill-opening and the muzzle ; the horizontal 
diameter is of the length of the head. The 
supraorbital arch forms a tubercular , protube¬ 
rance. The mouth, teeth, ami tongue and 
nostrils resemble those of O.Gornulum, but there 
appears to be no nasal papilla. The dorsal is 
placed dose to the termination of the armour ; the 
upper margin slopes backwards ; the anterior ray, 
the longest, is -J- of the length of the head, of 
which the extent of the base is The anal is 
but little farther backwards than the dorsal, op¬ 
posite the middle of which is placed the first rav ; 
in form and length it resembles the dorsal. The 
caudal is elongated oval ; its length * of the 
head. The pectoral is broad, nearly triangular ; 
the third ray, the longest, equals the caudal. 
This fish is of rare occurrence at Pinang. Of 
four individual-, observed at irregular intervals, 
the length varied from 2 to 1 inch. They ap¬ 
pear to be young individuals. The triangular 
partitions of the armour characterise O. iurrUum, 
[Svn. Ostradon turritux, Forsk. 5. 7, No. 113 ; 
—-‘Bloch. Tab. 136 Shaw. V. 425, Tab. 171 ; 
—Ouv. R. A. Ed. 1, II. 154 ;—Ruppell : Atlas, 
5, and Neue Wirb. Fisclie, 61 ;— TetrasonmS 
larrilus, Swainson, II. 323.] Forskal. Possibly 
the present fish may be the young of that species, 
prior to t.he appearance of the spines and the 
full development of the dorsal crest. 

(3S81) Odraciuin nasus, Bloch. 

Svn. Ostracion nasus, Bloch, Tab. 139. 

Ostracion nasus, Shaw, V. 426, PI. 171. 

Ostracion nasus, Cuvier, R. A. Ed. 1. II. 
154 O). 

Ostracion nasus, Swainson, II. 323. 

Uuntal panjang of the Malays. 

Upper surface pale brownish or greenish olive, 
with numerous small rounded dark brown spots; 
sides lighter of either colour ; in some the mar¬ 
gins of the polygons dark brown; abdomen 
either uniformly buff with the margins of the 
polygons pale lilac, or pale reddish yellow with 
the nuclei of the polygons greenish:white; the 
naked tail brownish olive, lighter on the sides, 
with numerous brown spots; • beneath 1 greenish 
buff; lips, margin of gill-openings and root of 
pectorals pale greenish olive with few brown 
spots; fins pale transparent greenish olive;: a 
round brown spot at the root of each dorsal ray, 
and a few similar scattered over some «f the cau- 
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dal rays. Orbital half of iris pale greenish olive 
with few brown spots, rest bright yellow with a 
blackish or orange ring ; pupil black, circular. 
Young. With a few rounded brown spots irre¬ 
gularly scattered over the sides. D 9, C A 
9, P l‘l, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula, “ Indian and American Seas,” 
(Bloch.) Total length : 7 1 inch. The form is 
nearly quadrangular, as the breadth of the abdo¬ 
men but slightly exceeds that of the back and the 
height of the sides. The back is elongated lan¬ 
ceolate ; from the nasal protuberance the profile 
gentlv ascends towards the middle of the back, 
when it slowly descends towards the tail, the 
whole forming a very low arch. From the occi¬ 
put to near the dorsal the middle of the back is 
raised and forms a low triangular.keel, on each 
side of which appears a shallow broad sulcus, 
outside bordered bv the raised angular margin 
of the side. The triangular forehead slopes 
gently from the occiput, and appears a little ex¬ 
cavated owing to the broad protuberant supra¬ 
orbital margins. The breadth between the an¬ 
terior angles of the orbit is -jj- of t he length of the 
head -, between the posterior angles it. equals the 
head ; the greatest breadth, in the middle of the 
hack, exceeds the length of the head by ’ or 
*, according to the individually more or less 
projecting nasal protuberance; the breadth at 
the termination of the armour is a little less than 
half the breadth between the posterior orbital 
angles. The nasal protuberance is blunt, round¬ 
ed. In individuals (r* inch in length it scarcely 
projects beyond the mouth, immediately above 
which the profile rises vertically, and this portion 
measures of the distance between the anterior 
.angle of the orbit and the protuberance, waieh 
in them is J- of the total length. In the largest 
individual, 7* inch in length, the protuberance 
perceptibly projects beyond the mouth, from 
which the profile projects obliquely and exceeds 
< of the stated distance, which is J, of the total 
length. The sides arc but little excavated ; 
their greatest vertical diameter corresponds to, 
but slightly exceeds, the greatest breadth of the 
back ; it varies from 4 * to 4j- times in the total 
length. The length of the head, from the nasal 
protuberance to the gill-opening, is in younger 
individuals, with the protuberance but little de¬ 
veloped, of the total, in older ones it is con¬ 
tained 4-|- times in the total. The eye is close 
to the profile ; the posterior angle of the orbit is 
situated above the gill-opening. The greatest 
diameter is a little oblique, ascending backwards; 
it is contained 2^- times in the distance from the 
mouth to the gill-opening, and this proportion ap¬ 
pears to be constant. But as the development of 
the nasal protuberance increases with age, so does 
the relative length of the diameter of the eye 
vary from 2$ times in to -J- of the distance, mea¬ 
sured from the protuberance to the gill-bpening. 
The nostrils; mouth and tongue resemble those 


of 0. tessentia. Each jaw can ies a single close 
series of from 9 to 1F Conical teeth of n chestnut 
or brown colour. The six central teeth of both 
jaws are a little larger than the rest and their 
points become blunted with age. The armou r 
is composed of pentagons, hexagons and hepta¬ 
gons, with ciliated margins. Not including the 
lateral half-series, on the back and sides appear 
five longitudinal ones ; nine pieces from the gill¬ 
opening to the tail. The abdomen is covered by 
nine longitudinal series of which the central one 
is composed of 12 to 14 pieces. All are closely 
covered with minute bony tubercles, generally ar¬ 
ranged parallel to the margins. The dorsal 
commences opposite the anus ; the upper margin 
is rounded; the third and fourth ray, the longest, 
slightly exceed $ of the length of tile head ;°the 
extent of the base is £ of the length. The anal 
commences opposite the last ray of the dorsal 
which it in form and length resembles. The 
caudal is broad triangular with the posterior 
angles and margin rounded ; the two mitral lavs 
the longest, equal the head. The pectorals are 
broad triangular ; the third and fourth upper 
rays are the longest, 1 of the length of the caudal. 
The length of the aides of the naked tail is -£ 
of the caudal. Single individuals, or two or 
three together, were observed at Pinang at long 
and irregular intervals. In size they differed 
lmt slightly, the smallest being G? inch in length. 
Fain. (iYMNODONTID/E. 

Demis DIOPON, Lin nr, 1766. All the teeth 
united into a single one in each jaw ; behind the 
trenchant margin of each a rounded part, trans¬ 
versely furrowed and forming a powerful appara¬ 
tus of mastication; the skin armed with stout 
spines ; no ventral fins. 

(3882) Diodon triedric.ua, Cuvier. 

Svn. Seba JI. XXIII. 4. 

Diction triedricus Cuvier: Memi du Mus. 

IV. 133. 

Diodon triedricus, Cuv. R. A. II. 367 (p 

Head above, back and sides to a little below 
the gill-opening pale tortoise-shell brown ; a trans¬ 
versal band composed of a large soot-eoloured 
spot behind each pectoral, and a series of smaller 
spots across the back ; a second similar but paler 
band in front of the dorsal; rest of the sides 
and abdomen yellowish white; fins whitish grey, 
minutely dotted with brown ; all spines brown; 
their roots of the colour of the part they occupy. 
(From a preserved Specimen.) D 12, C 9, A?P 
J9.Br. ? [In Mem. du Mus. IV. Cuvier gives 
six, in Regne Animal five branchiostegous rays.] 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total length: 6 inch. 
All the spines are compressed with the anterior 
margin convex, sharp and continued over the 
anterior, horizontally forwards directed ifebt. The 
two posterior roots are placed at nearly right 
angles with the anterior; The roofs are general¬ 
ly longer than the spines of which the! ’longest ap- 
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pear on the sides of the back antibody. Two longi- equal, the four teeth normal; the tongue is glo- 
tudinal series of spines of the mesial line of the bular, fleshy, tied to the floor of the mouth, 
back, and three of the abdomen are shorter tlian The .dorsal is fan-shaped ; the first, undivided, 
the rest. There are three spines above the upper ray is situated a little behind the commencement 
half of the orbit, three at the lower, and one at of the posterior third, of the back, the caudal not 


the augle of the mouth. The throat is naked, 
with a single small bony protuberance beneath 
the symphysis of the lower jaw. Between the 
eye appear three spines, viz. a central and the 
anterior one of the three supraorbital; between 
the pectorals across the back appear four spines. 
The upper part of the back carries four longitu¬ 
dinal series, viz. two central, each of eight, 
both terminating with an odd spine at a little 
distance in front of the dorsal fin, and two later¬ 
al series each of five spines, of which the anterior 
commences a little behind the pectoral fins, the 
posterior is situated between the dorsal and the 
caudal. This fish is of very rare occurrence at 
Pinang. The only one observed was a specimen 
which on account of its rarity had been kept 
preserved for several years, and was thus render¬ 
ed unservicable for more minute examination. 

Genus TETRODON, linne, 1766. The jaws 
divided in the centre by a suture, so as to pre¬ 
sent the appearance of four teeth ; two above and 
two beneath; the skin armed with small, slightly 
projecting spines; ventrals none. 

1. Cuvier: Regne Animal, 11. 368 O'- Species 
with short head, capable of inflating themselves so 
as to attain a globular form. Entire body rough. 

A. Immaculate. 

(3883) Tetrodon immaculatus, Lacepede. 

Stw. Lacepede, I. XXIV. 1. 

Russell, XXVI. Kappa. 

Tetrodon immaculatus, Cuv. R. A. II. 

368 (D- 

Young. Head above and back pale greyish 
olive, lighter on the sides of the head and upper 
part of the body ; abdomen pale yellow ochre ; 
axilla and the smooth spot inside the pectorals 
blackish ; the whole body minutely dotted with 
brown; spines white, those of the back with 
black points; pectorals, anal and dorsal pale 
transparent olive, base of the latter blackish ;, 
ca udal pale brownish with single indistinct whit¬ 
ish spots; upper, lower and posterior margin 
black. Iris olive. D 10, C 9-J-, A 9, P 17, Br. 
Y. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Madras. Total 
length : Sf inch. . The length of the head, 
measured to the margin of *the gill-opening, is 
contained 4£ times in the total. The eye, bor¬ 
dering on the profile, is situated a little nearer 
the gill-opening than the muzzle; the horizontal 
diameter is of the head ; the distance across 
the forehead is a little less than 2 diameters. 
The doable, contiguous nostrils are situated in 
front of the eyes; each aperture is pierced 
through a small papilla, and both appear like a 
minute simple tentacle. The jaws are nearly 


included ; the extent of the base is i of the head, 
of which the longest ray is -j. The first anal 
ray is situated behind the dorsal, at the com¬ 
mencement of the posterior fifth of the body ; in 
shape and dimensions it resembles the dorsal. 
The caudal is broad with the posterior margin 
j rounded ;. its length equals the head. The pec¬ 
torals are bioad and rounded, ~ of the length of 
the head. The lips, the throat, the space in 
front of the eyes, and that covered by the pector¬ 
als, and the tail from midway behind the dorsal, 
obliquely down a little in front of the anal, are 
all naked and smooth. The rest of the body is 
covered with crowded fine hair-like spines. A 
solitary young individual was observed at Pinang 
in September 1844. Russell observed but the 
mutilated specimen, which he described and 
figured. 

B. With black spots. 

(3884) Tetrodon simulans, Cantor. Head 
above and back light yellowish or greenish 
olive, paler on the upper half of the sides of 
head and body; head, back and sides with nu¬ 
merous rouuded, irregular or confluent spots, 
blackish brov f n or olive or black; throat and 
abdomen whit,?, sparingly dotted with brown ; 
spines white, fills pale olive, transparent, minute¬ 
ly dotted with black; anterior half of caudal 
with three or four more or less distinct back¬ 
wards arched blackish bands, posterior half 
blackish. Iris bright yellow dotted with black. 
I) 12 or 13, C 81, A 10 or 11, P 19 or 21, Br. 
V. Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Malay¬ 
an Peninsula, Singapore. Total length : 1 foot. 
The length of the head is contained 31 times in 
the total. The eye is situated iu the middle of 
the head, bordering on the profile; the horizon¬ 
tal diameter is contained 5 £ times in the length 
of the head ; the distance between the anterior 
angles of the orbits is 2 diameters; between the 
posterior angles 2} such. There are no nostrils, 
but close in front of tlie anterior angle of the 
orbit appears a flattened simple tentacle. The 
upper jaw slightly projects beyond the lower ; 
the tongue resembles that of T. immaculatus. 
The rounded dorsal fin occupies the commence¬ 
ment of the posterior fourth of the back; the 
three first rays are undivided; the fifth and 
sixth are the longest, £ of the head, and equal 
the extent of the base. The anal is placed 
opposite the dorsal, which it resembles, but the 
extent of the base is a tittle shorter, and but 
the two first rays are divided. The caudal is 
broad, with the upper, lovyer and posterior 
margins convex; its length is •§ of the head. 
The peetorals are broad, rounded; their length 
equals that of the dorsal. There is no lateral 
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line. The spines are rather long, fine and some¬ 
what distant; above they extend from the be¬ 
tween the eyes to near <the dorsal; beneath from 
behind the throat to near the anus, which is situ¬ 
ated a little in front of the anal. Young indivi¬ 
duals of this species are at all seasons excessively 
numerous on*the Malayan coasts. In general 
form and in distribution of colours, it bears a 
striking resemblance to T. jluviatilh , Buchanan 
Hamilton, [ Fishes of the Ganges 6,861. PI. XXX. 
Fig. 1.— T. fuviatilis, Cuv. R. A. II. 368 (*).] 
which latter differs in having distinct simple nos¬ 
trils, in number of fin rays and other characters. 
The present belongs to the Sub-Gen. Arothron, 
Muller. [Arothron, Muller : “ On each side a 
solid tentacle containing the large olfactorian 
nerve; an annular muscle round the eve, and a 
kind of evelid.” {Abh. Berlin. Akad. 1839, 252 
(i). Berlin 1841.)] 

C. with black lands. 

(3883) Tetrodon carduvs, Cantor. 

Head above and back dark yellow ochre with 
a number of longitudinal, slightly serpentine 
black lines continued to the caudal; sides of the 
head pale ochre with irregular black spots ; sides 
of the body pale lilac whitish with a few distant 
black spots, disposed so as to form 4 or 5 ver¬ 
tical series ; abdomen very pale ochre ; dorsal 
and ventral, pale transparent olive, minutely dot¬ 
ted with black; caudal rays reddish yellow, 
membrane whitish dotted with black, and with 
vermicular black spots ; pectorals pale yellow, 
with a blackish narrow band along the base. Iris 
orange dotted with black. I) 11, 0 9] , A 10, 
P 17, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total 
length : 6 inch. The length of the head is con¬ 
tained 3 * times in the total. The eye is situated 
nearly in the centre of the length of the head, 
bordering upon the profile; the horizontal dia¬ 
meter is \ of the head ; the distance between 
the anterior angle of the orbits is nearly three 
diameters; between the posterior four. No 
nostrils appear, but their place is supplied 
by two small black tentacles, the one close 
above the other. The jaws are nearly equal, 
the teeth and tongue normal. The dorsal 
occupies the commencement of the posterior fifth 
of the back ; it is fan-shaped, with the first ray 
undivided : the 1 longest rays are a of the head, or 
twice the extent of the base of the fin. The pos¬ 
terior margin of the caudal is convex; the long¬ 
est rays are i of the head. The anal resembles the 
dorsal; it commences, nearly opposite the mid¬ 
dle Of the distance between the dorsal and the 
caudal. The pectorals are rounded, their length 
equals'that of the dorsal. The supines are rather 
long, very fine*, hair-Hke Arid' crowded. On the 
back they commence from between the nasal ten- 
tacula and extend to the caudal, in'front of the 
base of which there is bnt A small naked stride. 
The lips, the chin and the space inside the pec¬ 


torals are alsp spineless. A single individual 
was observed * at Pining in December 1842. 
This species is nearly allied to T. virgatus Rich¬ 
ardson {Zool. Erebus and Terror, 62, PI. XXXIX. 
Pig. 8-9,) from which it differs in the dorsal 
being situated farther backin tl»e relative po¬ 
sition of the latter fin and the anal, and in the 
greater number of black lines Of the hack. In 
the present the latter are twelve : in T. vkrgatus 
six. It is also allied to T. meleagris, Solander. [Syn. 
Lacep. I. 535.—Bl. Selin. 507.— T. meleagris 
Richardson: Jchth. Sulph. 122, PI. 57 Fig. 1 - 3 , 
and Voy. Samarang p. 19.] 

I). with pale Spots. 

(3886) Tetrodon testudineus , Linne. 

Syn. Tetrodon testudineus, Linne: Amoen. 

Acad. I. 306, Tab. 14, Fig. 3. 

Tetrodon testudineus, Liriue, Syst. 1444. 

Tetrodon testudineus, Bloch. Tab. 139. , 

Telrodon testudineus, Shaw, Y. 444, PI. 
178. 

Telrodon testudineus, Cuvier, R. A. IT. 
308 (M. 

Tetrodon testudineus, Swainson, II. 328. 

Young. Head above, back and upper part of 
the sides reddish brown with numerons rounded 
and elongated milk-white spots, minutely dotted 
with brown ; rest of the sides and abdomen red¬ 
dish yellow with a number of drawn brown par¬ 
allel bands, downwards arched and increasing 
in length, interrupted, or two joined, towards the 
tail; caudal dark brown with numerous whitish 
spots ; rest of the fins yellowish, transparent, 
blackish at the base. Iris reddish yellow dotted 
with black. I) 10 , C 8 -L A 10 , P 15, Br. Y. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Indian Ocean. Total 
length : 3-J inch. The length of tlie head is 
contained 3-J times in the total. The eye, bor¬ 
dering on the profile, is a little nearer the muz¬ 
zle than the gill-opening ; its greater diameter, 
rising obliquely backwards, is of the length of 
the head ; the distance between the anterior an¬ 
gles is two such diameters ; three between the 
posterior. The nostrils have two small apertures, 
between which rises a small tentacle. The teeth 
and tongue are normal. The rounded dorsal is 
situated between the penultimate and posterior 
fourths of the back ; the two first rays are un¬ 
divided, the fifth and sixth, the longest, are con¬ 
tained 2 £ tidies in the length of the head, and 
they equal the extent of the base. The caudal 
is broad, with the posterior margin rounded 5 
its length -*■ of the head. The first undivided 
anal ray commences opposite the termination of 
the dorsal fin, which it resembles; The 5 ' pecto¬ 
rals are broad, rounded ; their length 'isf a little 
less than that of the dorsal. The spines com¬ 
mence immediately behind the upper; lip, ancl 
terminate a little behind the dorsal, and immedi¬ 
ately behind the atial,' leav^^tMl paM. lb 
form they resemble those'of fidwtii. Single 
individuals; noneof which exceeded the length 
' stated, were observed at' all seasons at Pinang. 

£ 4 
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(3887) Tetrodon bondarus, Cantor. 

,Sm Russell, XXVII. JBondanocfKappa. 

Ymng. Head above, lips, lower half of the 
sides and abdomen very pale yellowish olive, 
minutely dotted with brown ; back blackish 
olive; upper half of the sides brownish olive, 
with numerous rounded brownish-white spots, 
many of which are surrounded by a broad black 
ring, forming a kind of interrupted net-work ; 
inside and behind the pectorals a large black 
spot, in which a bright yellow oval half-ring, cut 
by the axilla ; a little in front of the pectorals 
a bright yellow oval spot, half hid by the black 
gill-cover ; on the sides of the head a number 
of small brownish white spots, and a large black- 
spot like an erect horse-shoe ; on the throat a 
round black spot from whence a widely arched 
blRck line ascends to each pectoral ; dorsal, anal 
and pectorals pale brownish olive, minutely dot¬ 
ted with black ; caudal darker brownish olive 
with numerous indistinct whitish spots, and with 
a broad black band along the posterior margin. 
Iris bright yellow minutely dotted with black. 
1) 10, C 9-f-, A 9, P 18, Br. V. Inhabits Sen of 
Pinang, Vizagapatam. The length of the head 
is contained 4£ times in the total. The eve 
borders on the profile and occupies nearly the 
centre of the distance between the muzzle and 
the gill-opening, but it is on a level above the 
latter and the pectorals ; the greatest diameter, 
ascending obliquely backwards, is of the length 
of the head ; the distance between the anterior 
angles of the orbit is 11 such diameters ; be¬ 
tween the posterior angles it is two such. There 
are no nostrils, but in their place appear two 
lanceolate black tentacula, of which the upper 
one is the longer, both joined at the base. The 
teeth and tongue are normal. All the fins are 
rounded. The first dorsal ray is situated a lit¬ 
tle behind the commencement of the posterior 
third of the nody, the caudal not included ; the 
two first rays are undivided ; the fifth and sixth, 
the longest, are contained 2-J- times in the head ; 
the extent is 1 less ; the distance from the cau¬ 
dal ifl contained 51 times in the total length. 
The fthal, [the position of this fin is correctly 
described by Russell, but his figure represents it 
in a much too advanced position,] is situated be¬ 
hind the dorsal, which it resembles •■•its distance 
from the caudal.slightly exceeds 1 of the total. 
The length of the caudal is i of the Head ; that 
of the pectorals is a little less than the dorsal. 
The spines in form and position resemble those 
of T. testudinem, bat above they commence from 
between the eyes. A single young individual 
was observed at Piriang in- May 1844. 

Side* smooth ytithout spines. 

(3888) !THrofa% jtunansjl Cuviej*. 

Syn. KusaeR XXIX. Kappa JCooi-awah. 

Tetrqdon lunaris, Cfov., R, A. Ed. 1, II. 

148 • 7 •' 


Tetrodon tepa, Buchanan Hamilton, 20, 
». and 362. 

(Icon.) Tetrodon leioplefira Gray • Ill: Inch Zool. 
I. PI. 87 Fig.‘2, <Young.) 

Tetrodon lunaris; Rup pell : Neue Wir- 
beltli. Fische, 59. 

Physouaster [ Physogaster, Muller, 1841. 
“With a hollow papilk, in the,nasal 
cavity not however, continued in. a 
lube ; lateral, margin of abdomen raised 
into a soft keel from the throat to the 
tail, corresponding to a second supe¬ 
rior keel on the sides o f the tail.”— 
Phyxogasler is inadmissible, as it has 
been applied by Latreille in 1833 to a 
genus of Coleopteraf] lunaris, Muller : 
Abb. Berl. Akad. 1839, 252 <*)• 
Tetrodon lunaris. Temm. et ScliJ. Fauna 
Jap. Pise. OXXII. Fig. 1. 

Head above and black green olive with a 
mixture of brownish, lighter on the upper third 
of the sides ; rest of the latter to the abdominal 
keel, sides of the head and operoles white satin 
with a broad longitudinal band of shining yellow 
brass from the eye to the caudal ; abdomen 
milk-white ; fins yellow ; posterior caudal margin 
blackish. Iris bright yellow brass-coloured, 
I blackish towards the orbit. D 12, 13 or 14, C 
8 ], A 1 I or 12, P J6, Br. V. Inhabits Sea and 
! estuaries of Mnlai/nn Peninsula and Island’s, 
Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangotic estuaries, 
Suez, Japan. Tptal length : 1 foot. The length 
of the head slighjv exceeds of the total. The 
eye, bordering on the profile, is situated nearer 
tiie gill-opening than the muzzle, above the level 
of the former and of the pectorals ; its longest 
diameter, ascending obliquely backwards, is } 
of the length of the head. The distance between 
the eyes equals the diameter. The oval nasal 
cavity is situated midway between the eyes and 
t he muzzle ; each contains t wo small papillular 
apertures. The teeth and tongue are normal. 
The threadlike lateral line commences beneath 
the posterior part of the nasal oval cavity, de¬ 
scends a short distance nearly vertically, then 
proceeds horizontally over the upper part of the 
cheek ; opposite the posterior part of the orbit it 
ascends obliquely to the upper margin of the 
opercle, between which and the posterior angle 
of the orbit it gives off a branch which describe? 
an arch over the supraorbital margin. From 
the upper margin of the opercle the lateral ljiie 
follows the profile of the back, a little above the 
lower margin of the spiny portion to a little in 
front of the dorsal, when it descends obliquely 
and then continues nearly in the middle of the 
tail, nearer, however, the soft abdominal keel 
than the profile of ’the back, and terminates at 
the root of the caudal. The soft abdominal keel 
commences from the throat and,proceed*-straight 
along the upper margin of the spiny portion of 
the abdomen, to the lower part of the root of the 
caudal. The dorsal is situated,alittle behind 
the commencement of the posterior third of the 
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back ; the two first rays are undivided ; the 
second, the longest of all, is i the length of the 
head ; the posterior margin of the fin is nearly 
vertical; the extent of the base is £ of the 
length of the second ray ; the distance from the 
caudal is contained 4* times in the total length. 
The first and only undivided anal ray is placed 
opposite the posterior half of the dorsal, which 
it resembles, but the extent is a little less ; the 
distance from the caudal is contained 4 >-times 
in the total length. The upper and lower cau¬ 
dal margins are arched, but the former is a little 
longer than the latter; the third, or first divided 
ray from above is the longest, j*. of the length 
of the head ; the posterior margin is concave or 
crescent-shaped. The pectorals arc broad, their 
posterior margin obliquely truncated ; the se¬ 
cond upper ray is the longest, * of the length of 
the head. The spines are short, strong, crowded 
and deeply imbedded in the integuments. Above 
they commence from the space between the 
nostrils and terminate a little in front of the 
dorsal ; laterally they extend but very little be¬ 
low the lateral line ; on the abdomen they 
commence from a little behind the throat, are 
bounded above by the soft keel, and terminate 
with the anterior half of the body. In the 
figure of M. M. Temininek and Sohlegel in 
Fauna Japunicu ttie spines are represented more 
distant than they are in the individuals of the 
Malayan Seas and of the Bay of Bengal, and 
they appear above to commence from the occiput. 
lu both the latter localities the species is at all 
seasons very numerous. 

p 

(3889) Tetrodon obluitgus, Bloch. 

Svn. Tetrodon ohlongus, Bloch Tab. 146, 

Tetrodon ohlongus, Shaw, V. 440. 

Tetrodon ohlongus, Cuv. It. A. Ed. I. 

148 (‘). 

Thysogastcr ohlongus, Muller, 1. c. 

Young . Head above dark brownish olive 
with numerous rounded brownish white spots ; 
back and upper third of the sides brownish 
white, minutely dotted with reddish brown, and 
with upwards of 11 short dark brownish 
vertical bunds, confluent on the back, and not 
extending beyond the upper third of the sides ; 
rest of the latter and those of the head pale 
yellowish buff dotted with reddish brown ; ab¬ 
domen milkwhite; fins transparent yellowish 
buff, minutely and sparingly dotted with black. 
I) 13, C 8f, A 10, T 17, Br. V. Inhabits Sea 
of Pinantf, Indian Ocean. Total length : 5 £ 
inch. The length of the head is a little less 
than i of the total.' The eye, bordering on the 
profile, is situated a little nearer the gill-opening 
thati the muzzle, above the level of the latter 
arid the pectorals; its horizontal diameter is -J 
of the head; the distance across the forehead 
t wo such diameters. Each nostril has two small 
papillular apertures. The teeth and torigue are 
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normal. The posterior part of the opercle is 
naked terminaling beloW in a sharp, downwards 
pointed angle. The elongated founded dorsal is 
situated a little behind the commencement of the 
posterior third of the back; the anterior four 
rays are undivided ; the sixth and seventh, the 
longest* are J- of the length of the head, of which 
the extent of the base is ^ ; the distance from 
the caudal is a little less than ■£ of the total 
length. The anal commences opposite the third 
dorsal ray ; the three anterior rays are uudivid- 
ed ; the sixth, the longest, equals the correspond¬ 
ing dorsal; the posterior margin is vertical; the 
extent of the base is a little less than that of the 
dorsal; the distance from the caudal equals that 
of the latter. All three margins of the caudal 
are slightly arched ; the length of the fin is about 
-J- of that of the head. The pectorals are broad ; 
the posterior margin is a little rounded; the 
first upper ray, the longest, is contained 2-*- 
times in the head. The very fine lmir-like late¬ 
ral line appears to commence from behind the 
occiput; at first it follows closely the profile of 
the back, when it descends obliquely to opposite 
the last dorsal ray, and then continues in the 
middle of the tail to the caudal. The abdominal 
keel is so little raised as scarcely to deserve the 
name ; it commences behind the throat and rises 
in a low arch towards the pectoral fin, from 
whence it obliquely descends to a little in front 
of the anal, and follows the profile of the abdo¬ 
men to the lower part of the root of the caudal. 
The spines arc short, and not very strong, but 
crowded; above they commence from between 
the nostrils and terminate a little in front of the 
dorsal; the opercles, except the posterior part 
of the opercle, and the abdomen to a little in 
front of the anus, are spinous; but the cheeks, 
lips, throat and the posterior part of the body, 
from between the anus and dorsal, are naked. 
A single individual was observed at Timing in 
January 1844. 

(3890) Tetrodon dimitidene, Canfor. 

Syn. Russell, XXV. If. Kappa (Young). 

Crown and sides of the head and back satin 
reddish brown with purple reflections, lighter on 
the sides of the body, minutely dotted with 
reddish brown ; back and sides with numerous 
large rounded spots, dark brownish or olive 
white; three or four blackish brown vertical 
bauds, indistinct and spotted like the rest, viz. 
one between the eyes, a second behind the pec¬ 
torals, surrounding *the gill-opening; a third, 
not constant, between the latter and the dorsal; 
a fourth from the base of the dorsal; abdomen, 
milk-white ; the indistinct abdominal keel in 
some individuals light yellow ; dorsal, pectorals 
and caudal transparent whitish olive minutely 
dotted with brown; posterior half of the caudal 
blackish ; anal whitish. Iris bright yellow, mi¬ 
nutely dotted with black towards the orbital 
margin. D 10, C 8‘, A 8, P 16, Bx\ V. In- 
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gyngnathus biaculeattft, Shaw, V. 453, Length : 5 inch. D 19, A 4, P 17, Br. ? Rings 

Syngiiatlms biaculeatus, Richardson, Re- 0 f the body 11, of the tail 36. Inhabits Sea of 
port, 1845, 202. Pinanff. The length of the head is £ of the to- 

Head and body pale seagreen : abdomen pale tal; the distance from the symphysis of the lower 
ochre or buff; in the middle of the sides of the jaw to the nostril is -X of the length of the head, 
rings of the body a large vertically oval spot, of which the diameter of the orbit is £. From 
lighter than the general colour, edged with very the middle of the supraorbital margin rises a 
pale vermilion; in some a few black dots, small backwards directed spine; the distance be- 
scattered along the sides of the abdomen ; tins tween both is less than the diameter of the orbit, 
hyaline. Iris pale silvery green, dotted with From the posterior margin of the orbit radiate 
brown. D 43 to 45, A 3, 4 or 5, P 21 or 22, numerous lines over the opercles. The oceiput 
Br. IV? Rings of the body 18, of the tail about carries a crest, surmounted in front bv a tuber- 
55. Total length : 9-§- inch, inhabits Sea of Pin- cle, behind by five minute spines ; at the root of 
ang, Singapore , Malagan Peninsula, China Seas, the pectorals, and on each side of throat appears 
Philippines. The length of the head is contain- a small backwards directed spine. The body is 
ed a little less than 5* times in the total; the heptagonal, its greatest vertical diameter sliuhtly 
distance from the posterior margin of the orbit exceeds | of the length of the head; the tail is 
to the gill-opening is nearly v °f the head ; that quadrangular, tapering into a point. The anus 
from the symphysis of the lower jaw to the is situated nearly in the middle of the total length, 
anterior margin of the orbit exceeds by half and opposite the middle of the dorsal. The lat¬ 
tice length of the head. The diameter of the ter occupies the 10th and 11th ring of the body, 
orbit is T of the length of the head. The dis- and the first of the tail ; all three rings are areii- 
tance across the forehead is a little less than one ed, so as to appear like a crest from which the 
diameter. From the posterior part of the supra- dorsal rises. The length of the rays is a little 
orbital margin rises a small, backwards directed less than two diameters of the orbit; the extent 
thorn, which like the rest of the head is minutely of the base is i}- of the length of the head. The 
honey-combed. A similar, but smaller thorn ap pectorals are a little shorter than the dorsal ; the 
pears in the middle of the anterior and posterior anal is about half the diameter of the orbit, 
margin of the orbit. The opercles are soldered One individual was observed at Piuang in Sep- 
together, and with numerous backwards radiating tern her 1842; a'necond in January, 1844. 
lines. The occipital crest is surmounted by 3 (3895) Hippocampus comes, Cantor. Pale XI. 

miuute thorns. The body and tail, as far as the Fig. 2. Brownish buff ; opercles bluish ; round 
dorsal extends, are heptagonal; the rest of the the orbit a few distant brown dots; fins hyaline, 
tail is quardrangular, gradually tapering into a Tris silvery white with a number of short brown- 
point. The greatest vertical diameter, halfway ish lines radiating the pupil. D 16, A 4, P 17, 
between the head and the dorsal, is about i of Br. ? Rings of the body, 11, of the tail, 33. To- 
tlie length of the head ; the greatest horizontal tal length : 5 inch. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. The 
diameter of the back is contained from 6 h to 7 length of the head slightly exceeds \ of the total; 
times in the length of the head, while that of the distance from the symphysis of the lower jaw 
the abdomen varies from 2 j to 3 times iri the to the nostril is * ; the diameter of the orbit is \- 
head. The anus is situated as far behind the of the length of the head. All the spines of the 
middle of the total length as | of the length of salient angles are surmounted by oval or rounded 
the snout. The dorsal commences on the 18th tubercles. On the forehead between the eyes 
ring of the body, a little in front of the anus, appears a single spine ; on each supraorbital mar- 
and continues on the D» anterior rings of the tail; gin a similar, and between the two a pair of smaller 
the extent of the base is one diameter of the orbit ones; single ones also appear at the anterior 
shorter than the head; the dorsal and pectoral and posterior margin of the orbit, and a pair 
rays scarcely exceed $ of the diameter of the a little beneath the lower margin. The occipital 
orbit; the aual rays are about A. Single indivi- crest is surmounted by three spines, behind 
duals oecur in the Straits of Malacca during all which rise five smaller ones forming a cluster like 
seasons. a coronet. At the root of the pectorals appear 

Genas HIPPOCAMPUS, Cuvier, 1817- two, and a pair on each side, of the throat. 
Trunk laterally compressed and conspicuously Over the opercles radiate some fine lines. The 
more elevated than the tail ; the junctions of the body is heptagons!; its greatest vertical diameter 
rings are rdised into ridges and their salient slightly exceeds the length of the shout to the 
angles into spines ; caudal hone. •' nostrils. The tail is quadrangular, tapering into 

(3894) Rippacumus mantwlus, Cantor. Plate a point. The anus is ’situated nearly itt the mid- 
XI. Fig: 1. Young. Pale greyish brown; sides die of the total' length, opposite the posterior 
and abdominal surface of tail pale yellowish, third of the dorsal. ' The* latter occupies the 1 Oth 
Length : 3f inch. Older. Pale yellowish ochre; and 11th ring of the 1 body and the first caudal; the 
fins hyaline ; dorsal with two lonsptudinal series length of the rays ii ‘l£ diametefof the orbit, 
of the blackish spots. Iris silvery bluish-grey, the extent of thebase is contained about 3 £ times 
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in the, length of the liend. . The pectorals are a 
little short©? than the dorsal, and the anal i9 the 
shortest of all. A single individual occurred at 
Pinang in August 1844. 

Subclass. SELACHII. Order: PLA- 
OIOSTOMI. Suborder: SQUALL 
Fam. SCYLLIOID/E. 

Genus SCYLLIUM, (Cuvier, 1829,) Muller 
mid lienle, 1841. Anterior dorsal between the 
ventrals and anal; posterior between the anal 
and caudal; spiracles immediately behind the 
eyes; gill-openings equidistant both posterior 
ones immediately above the pectorals; snout 
short, blunt; nostrils near the mouth, in some 
continued in a fissure to the margin of the upper 
lip ; supeiior nasal valves covering the nostrils, 
so as generally to leave but a small rounded aper- 
tureatthe external margin; nasal valves either 
separated by a larger or smallei - piece soldered 
between their centre, or both united ; in some 
in the middle of the external surface a projec¬ 
tion,, which occasionally extends beyond the lower 
margin of the valve ; in others at the inferior 
margin of the nostril a smaller valve covered by 
the larger ; mouth arched ; teeth with a central 
point and one or two on each side ; several spe¬ 
cies with the ventral fins united over the male 
appendages; scales trilid ; oval resembling those 
of the Rays. 

(3896) Scyllium maculatum, Mfiller und 
llenle. • 

Syn- Scvllium marmoratum, Bennett. : Life of 
Raffles, 693 ? 

{/eon.) Scyllium maculafum, (irav: 111. Ind. 
Z )ol. 1. PI. 98 Pig. 1. 

Scjlliuiri maculatum, Muller und Heule : 
Plagiostomen 5, Taf. 

Scyllium maculatum, Richardson: Re¬ 
port, 1815, 193. 

{Young male.) Ground-colour of the back 
white, of the sides, vertical fins and upper surface 
of horizontal fins light slate-blue, with numerous 
confluent rounded spots, of snuff colour, forming 
a kind of net-work ; near the apex of the two 
dorsal, of the caudal and anal fins a transversal 
snuff-coloured band ; abdomen, lower surface of 
pectorals and ventrals and the male appendages 
bluish white. Iris silvery slate-blue ; pupil ob¬ 
liquely linear, black. Inhabits Sea of Singapore, 
Indian Ocean, China Sea, Canton. Total length : 
1 foot 7 inch. The anterior dorsal is situated 
midway between the apex of the snout and that 
of the caudal; it commences opposite the 
termination of the ventrals. The posterior dor¬ 
sal commences at an equal distance from the root 
of the ventrals and the apex of the caudal. The 
anal fin commences a little in front of the post¬ 
erior dorsal, but it terminate? before reaching the 
middle of that fin. The scales are trifid, with a 
central, fiat, pointed. ; keel, and with a minute 
point on! each side. In time the scales become 


worn and subrhombic. A single young male 
was taken at Singapore in May 1840. Each 
male appendage measured £f inch in length. 

Genus CHILOSCYLLIUM, Miiller md' 
Hade, 1837. Snout blunt; nostrils extending 
to the mouth; nasal valves separated, each carry¬ 
ing a filament; at the external margin of each 
nostril a considerable hem-like valve, which 
continues towards the upper fold of the angle of 
the month ; under lip skinny, broad, separated 
from the throat by a transverse furrow ; month 
slightly arched ; teeth pointed, with one or two 
smaller points on each side ; spiracles behind and 
below the eves ; at the posterior margin of each 
spiracle a projecting tubercle ; fourth and fifth 
gill-opening near each other ; dorsal fins placed 
in front of anal , the anterior dorsal behind the 
ventrals ; pectorals and ventrals rounded, as also- 
the anal and caudal ; the anal, without anterior 
angle, is arched downwards, terminating behind 
in a point; lower margin of the caudal convex. 

(3897) Udloscyllinm plagiosum, (Bennett.) 

Syn. Russell, XVI. Bokee Sorrab (Young.) 
Russell, Ka Sorrah, page 10 {Adult.) 
Scvllium frcycineti, Qnoy et Gaimord. 

i'revc. 192 ? (Young ?) 

Scyllium plagiosum, Bennett : Life of 
Raffles 693. (Young.) 

(Icon.) Scyllium ornatum, Gray : Ill. Ind. Zool. 
1. FI. 98 Fig. 2. (Young.) 
Cliiloscyllium plagiosum, Muller und 
llenle, 18 {Young.) [Var. 3 and Var. 4, 
Mii’ler und Hcnlc, are founded upon 
two unpublished drawings of General 
ITardwickc. Both have evidently been 
taken from specimens in the infantile 
livery, and are no more constant va¬ 
rieties than Var. 2 and 3 of M.M. 
Muller und Heule.] 

Cliiloscyllium plagiosum, Var 1, Muller 
und llenle, 18. {Young.) 

Cliiloscyllium plagiosum, Var 3, Muller 
und Heule, 18. (Young.) 

Russell: p. 10, “ Vielleicht eine Variet¬ 
al,” Muller und llenle, 20. {Adult.) 
Chiloscvllium plagiosum, Richardson : 

Report, 1845,194. 

Yu tokay of the Malays. 

{Newborn and very young.) Ground-colour 
above white or bull', with numerous black trans¬ 
verse bands, preponderating over the ground-co¬ 
lour, which appears on the head and back like 
transverse buff bands, each with a transversal 
brown line in the centre. On the sides and fins 
the ground-colour is reduced to a number of 
rounded spots, each with a central brown dot. 
Lower surface of the body and horizontal fins 
whitish, of the tail pale blackish. Iris black, 
with a silvery line bordering the black pupil, 
which is linear and ascending obliquely backwards. 
Total length: 4 to 6f inch. {O/dei'.) Ground¬ 
colour ash-grey or isnbclla coloured, with (11, 
12 or IS) pale brownish black transverse bands, 
broad on thoback, narrower on the sides; the 
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margins darker than the bands, dr with distant witli a short valve at the internal margin, from 
dark dots; fins with dark and light spots; ab- which proceeds a long cirrus extending to the 
dominal surface whitish. Iris silvery ash-grey mouth ; a second short valve at the external 
or isabella coloured. (Russell, XVI,, Bokee Sor- margin of the nostrils ; mouth convex ; the folds 
rah. — Scyllium plagiosum., Bennett.— Var. 1, of the angle of the mouth divided by a deep 
Muller mid llenle.) Or: Ground-colour ash- fissure in an upper and lower fold ; the internal 
grey or nankin yellow with transverse brownish extremity of the lower fold separated from the 
bands edged with black ; within the bands dou- skin of the under lip by ft more or less deep, 
ble transverse rows of black dots; single such vertical furrow ; teeth very numerous, upwards 
between the bands; on the sides and fins black of ten close series, their base rhomboidal, with 
rings, each with a central black spot. ( Scyllium. a central conical apex, with two to four gradual- 
ornatum, Gray —Var. 2, Muller und Henle.— ly decreasing blunt points on each side; the fifth 
Chiloscyllium plagiosum, Richardson.—) Total branchial opening almost hidden in the fourth ; 
length: 7f to 14| inch. (Adult.) Above uni- both situated above the pectoral fins; spiracles 
fqrmly ash-coloured or yellowish grey; whitish very minute, immediately behind the eyes ; 
beneath. Iris silvery, of the ground colour, anterior dorsal fin opposite the ventrals ; pos- 
(Ba Sorrah, Russell.— “Vielleicht einc Varietal,” terior dorsal partly in front of, partly opposite 
Muller und llenle.—) Total length: 1 ft. 5 the commencement of the anal ; the latter fin 
inch to 2 ft. 4 inch. Inhabits Sea* of Pi,navy, nearer the caudal than the ventrals, yet not im- 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Indian Ocean, mediately in front of the caudal; the latter with 
Seas of China and Japan (Richardson), Coasts of a trace of an inferior lobe ; pectoral fins longer 
Brazil (M. und II.) The anterior dorsal fin than in the rest of ScyUioidrf. 
commences immediately above the termination 

of the ver.trals ; the posterior dorsal commences (3898) Gmglymostoma coneolor, (Ruppell.) 

as far from the anal as the extent of its own base. Syn Nebrius coneolor. Ruppell, Neue Wir- 
In young individuals the scales are narrow lan- belth, 61, Taf. 17, Fig. 1. Ruppell. Chon- 

ceolato and keeled ; in the adult they are tetra¬ 
gonal or subrhombic, with a polished, not keel¬ 
ed, surface. In the young fish appears along the 
centre of the back a keel composed of scales lar¬ 
ger than the rest; on each side, a little below 
the central keel appears a similar, which borders 
the upper third of the side. From the root of 
the ventral fins to the commencement of the anal 
appears on each side a third keel, which sepa¬ 
rates the sides from the abdomen. With age the 
dorsal keel becomes indistinct, but the others ap¬ 
pear to vanish. In young individuals the male 
appendages do not extend beyond the anterior 
half of the inner margin of the ventral tins ; in 
mature age their length is double that of the in¬ 
ner margin of the ventrals. The livery of the 
newborn and mature individuals is as constant 
as that of the intermediate age is liable to varia¬ 
tions. The latter, which are but transitory garbs, 
have been described as constant and distinct va¬ 
rieties by M;M. Muller und Henle. ltussell is 
the only observer who described the mature fish. 

There appears, however, to exist a constant va¬ 
riety, which is above of a uniform golden bronze 
colour,' paler beneath, with reddish golden fins 
and with the iris of burnished gold. This Va¬ 
riety is rarely seen in the Straits of Malacca, at 
Madras [Walter Elliot, Esquire, possesses an 
adult male of tliis Variety, measuring 2 ft. 21- 
inch in length,] and in the Bay of Bengal, as for 
as the 21st degree. In the Straits of Malacca 
the species is at all seasons excessively numerous. 

Genus G IN GLYMOSTOMA; Muller und 
Henle, 1837. (Nebrius, Ruppell) 1837 • [Pre¬ 
occupied by Nebria, Latreille, 1802' (Cbleopt).] 

Snout blunt: nostrils extending^ #ie mouth, 
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dropt : 2, laf. 17 rig. 2. 

Ginglymostoma coneolor, Muller und 
llenle, 22, Taf. 

Young. Light 'Orownish buff. Iris silvery 
light, grey ; pupil 1’pear, oblique. Inhabits Sea 
of,Pinang, Indian Ocean, Massauah (Red Sea). 
Total length : 2 ft. 5 inch. The anterior dorsal 
fiu commences a little behind the origin of the 
ventrals, but extends farther back than the ter¬ 
mination of the latter. The posterior dorsal 
commences a little in front of the anal and termi¬ 
nates a little in front of the termination of the 
latter fin. The scales are broad lanceolate or 
sub-rhombic with an indistinct central tubercle. 
The deniiculations of the posterior margins are 
very indistinct, and the scales which are worn 
down have a polished granular appearance. In 
the upper jaw appear but three, in the lower four 
series of teeth, the central apex of which scarce¬ 
ly exceeds the lateral points which gradually 
decrease. During life the fish carries the tail 
much more erect than is represented in the fi¬ 
gures of M.M. Ruppell, Muller und Henle. 
The length of the male appendages is less than 
one-half of the inner margin of the ventral fins. 
During life this species is distinguished by its 
beantifiil light tint and by its proportions. A 
solitary young male was taken at Pinang in 
March 1845. It lived for about two hours in 
the air. The stomach contained remains of small 
Crustacea. The length of ,the intestinal canal 
slightlv exceeded £-of the total length of the,'fish. 

Genus STEGOSTOMA, Mufldr und Hmle, 
1837. Mouth transverse and narrow"at the 
upper and lower jaw the integuments form two 
flattened rims, which carry the teeth ; the 1 laiter 
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exhibit tripartite. lamina) j the centrepiece be¬ 
tween the nasal valves is much broader than the 
valves themselves* and forms a transverse thick 
rim over the mouth, which above and in front 
can be covered by this rim. The latter lias a 
rounded free margin in which unite the anterior 
and postering surfaces ; the posterior, generally 
hidden, surface is scaly like the rest. The nasal 
valves are reduced to skinny hems which lateral- j the newborn, particularly on the tins, where the 
ly enclose the central rim. The nasal valves ter-1 brown colour is broken up into numerous rpund- 

ininnt.f* in n fttmnff cirrus. The lower margin of ! ed snots, (an the r*pi*tor;il fins nni> nr tivn lnro-p 


duced to single rounded., or oval spots ; lower 
surface of the body‘and horizontal fins yellowish 
white. Iris black with a silvery line borderiug 
the black linear pupil, which ascends obliquely 
backwards. (Russell, XYlll. Poolite MaJcum. 
— Fur. 1, Muller und lleule).—Total leugth : 
12 to 13 inch. (Older.) Ground-colour reddish 
or brownish .yellow, more conspicuous ..than in 


minate in a strong cirrus 
the nostril has no valve. The folds of the angle 
of the mouth are short •, the fossets deep. The 
head is highly arched and rounded. The cleft 
between the eyelids is very small, transversely 
oval, with sharp margins. The spiracles are 


ed spots, (on the pectoral fins one or twd large 
rings, with a central spot ;) transversal bands 
reddish brown, with broad snuff-coloured' or 
black margins - T in some the bands of the head 
and body with numerous dark brown rounded 
spots. Iris like the ground-colour, but silvery. 


vertical fissures behind the eye. 'Hie fifth bran- j (Far. 2, Muller und Henle.—) Total length : 
chial opening is hid in the fourth; the third, j 1 ft. 10 to 3 ft. 

fourth and filth appear immediately above the) (Mature? Adult?) Ground-colour whitish 
pectoral fins. .The anterior dorsal is placed i brown ; head from behind the eyes, body and 
opposite the ventral fins, but extends somewhat j fins with numerous snuff-coloured rounded 
in advance ; the posterior dorsal is placed be- ! spots, which are somewhat indistinct on the 
tween the ventrals and the anal. The latter is ! fins. (SayIlium heptagonum, Jluppcll.— Far. 8, 


placed immediately in front of the caudal. The 
latter is nearly throughout of uniform height, with 
the usual incision before the apex, and it is pro¬ 
portionally very elongated. 

(3899) Stegostoma fasciatum, (Bloch) 

Syn. Seba : Tbes. III. 105, Tab. 34. No. 1. 
Gronov. Mus. 1. 82. No. 130.—Zoophyl. 

34, No. 147- 
Le tigre, Brous3. 658. 

Squalus fascial,us, Bloch. 113. 

Squalus tigrinus, Linue : Syst. 1193 

(Young.) 

Squalus longicaudus. Ibid. 1496. 

Zebra Shark, Sbaw r : Nat . Misc. 431. 
Squale tigre, Lacepede. I. 249. 

Squalus fasciatus. Shaw : V. 118. PI. 
148. (Newborn?) 

Squalus fasciatus, Bloch-Selm. 130. 
ltussell : XV11I. Poollee Makunt. (New¬ 
born.) 

Ija roussette tigree, Diet, des be. Nat. 

' No. 33. Fig. 2. 

Scvllium heptagonum. Ruppcll : Neue 
^ Wirb. 01, Tab. 17. Fig. 1. ( Young.) 
Scvllium heptagonum. Kuppetl : Ciion- 
dropt. 1. Tab. 17. Fig. 1. 

Stegostoma fasciatum, Muller und llenle, 
24, Taf. (Young.) 

Stegostoma fasciatum. Yar. 1, Muller und 
Henle, 25, (Young.) 

Stegostoma fasciatu m, Var. 2, Muller und 
Henle, 25 , (Young.) 

Stegostoma fasciatum, Var. 3, Muller und 
Henle, 25, (Mature ?\ 

Stegostoma carinatum, Blvth : Joura. As. 

Soc. XVI.: 725, PI. XX V. Lis, Fig. 1. 

y (Young.) 

lu tokay of the Mai rys. 

(Newborn and very young.) Ground-colour 
above yellowish white with numerous broad 
black transverse',-bands, preponderating over the 

(i*vnn—1 * .1 i 1 A !*. 


Muller und Henle .—Stegostoma carinatum, 

lilyth.—) Total length : 3 ft. to 5 ft. 7 inch. 
Inhabits Sea of Pi.ua u.g , Indian Ocean, Bay of 
Bengal, Jeddah. (Red Sea.) All the descriptions 
of this species have been taken from young in¬ 
dividuals. According to Gmeliu it attains a 
length of about 15 ft. The largest specimen 
quoted above is a female, collected at Madras by 
VY r . Elliot, Esq. The length of the-body is 2 
ft., of t he tail 3 ft. 7 inch, the proportion of the 
latter is therefore less than in younger individu¬ 
als, where the tail forms •*- of the total length. 
The scales are rhombic, with a strong central 
keel and with 2 to 6 dentieulations on each of 
the two anterior margius. In smaller individu¬ 
als the scales are broad lanceolate, the central 
keel terminating in a sharp point, but the poste¬ 
rior margins are cither not at <dl, or indistinctly 
denticulated. With age the seven raised keels 
become more‘distinct. Mr. Elliot has observed 
this species frequenting the shoals off the coast 
of Madras feeding on Molluscs. The stomach 
of several, dissected by him, contained large 
quantities of molluscous bodies, many of which 
with the opercula of different species of Turbi - 
nidee attached. In a single young female, taken 
at Pinang in August 1845, the stomach contain¬ 
ed remains of small Crustacea. Gmeliu de¬ 
scribes this species as feeding ou Crustacea and 
Teslacea. In a young individual 3 ft. in length, 
the male appendages did not exceed one half of 
the internal margin of the ventral fins. $he 
varieties, described by M.M. Muller and Henle, 
are but individual variations of the infantile 
livery. , 

Fam. NICTITANTIM. . 

A, without spiracles. 

Genus C ARC HART AS, (Rajinesque, 1810,) 


ground-colour, which on the head atul fins ia re- Muller und llenle, 1841. Snout flattened, more 
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or less rounded, moderately long. Nostrils in 
the centre between the mouth and the point of 
the snout, or nearer the mouth, at the lateral 
margin of the snout. Labial cartilage very mi¬ 
nute or absent. Ovary of the embryo commu¬ 
nicating with a kind of uterine placenta by 
means of plaited folds. Oviduct either smooth 
or flocculent. 

Sub Genus SCOLIODON, Muller und Henle, 
T837. Teeth of upper and lower jaw similar,but in 
the upper jaw appears an old central tooth, 
trenchant, with the point directed outwards, but 
not denticulated. The external part of the base 
forms a blunt protuberance, without or with a 
slight notch. Posterior dorsal tin placed either 
immediately opposite the anal, or above the pos¬ 
terior extremity of the latter. A distinct caudal 
groove above and beneath. Scales, minute, tri- 
carinate. Oviduct of the embryo Hocoulent. 

(3900) Cur char ias (Scoliodon) acnlus, Ituppell. 

SYN. Carcharias acutus. Ruppell : Chondropt. 
5, Tab. 18, Fig. 4. 

Carcharias (Scoliodon) acutus, M. u. 11. 
29. 

Carcharias (Scoliodon) acutus, Richard¬ 
son : Rep. 1845, 194. 

Yu of the Malays. 

Head above, back, sides and fins lead-grey, or 
light biuish grey; beneath white. Iris light 
blue silvery, with a narrow silvery line bordering 
the black linear pupil. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Singapore , Malayan Peninsula, Indian Ocean, 
Red Sea, Java, China Seas. Total length : 3 
feet. The anterior dorsal fin is situated a little 
nearer the pectorals than the ventrals; the upper 
and posterior margin join in a narrow elongated 
point. The posterior dorsal commences oppo¬ 
site the posterior half of the base of the anal; 
both terminate in elongated points. The dis¬ 
tance between the commencement of the ventrals 
and that of the anterior dorsal equals the dis¬ 
tance from theYsommencement of t be ventrals to 
that of the posterior dorsal fin. The fifth gill¬ 
opening is situated above the commencement of 
the pectorals. The scales are minute rounded, 
and with five, four or three keels. In young in¬ 
dividuals the old central tooth is considerably 
smaller than the rest. Siugle individuals occur 
during all seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 

Sub genus PRION ACE, Cantor, [nfap, saw, 
4(dj, edge.—Substituted for Prionodon, pre-oc- 
cupied by Prionodon, Hbrsfield, 18213, (Mam). 
The characters given are those of M M. Muller 
and Henle.] (Equivalent to Prionodon, Muller 
und Henle , 1841). Teeth afeither upper jaw, 
or of both jaws, finely denticulated on both sides, 
oblique or straight, trigonal, or with a small 
apex on a broad base. In the upper jaw almost 
invariably an odd central tooth. Oviduct of the 
embryo smooth, not flocculent. 


ND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

(8901) Car chariot, (Prion ace) melanopterus 
Quoy et Gaimard. <• 

Syn. Squalus carcharias minor,Forskal: Descr. 

20 . 

Squale requin> Lacep. V. 169, Tab. 8, 
Fig. 1. 

Carcharias melanopterus, Quoy et Gaim. 
Freycin. Vov. PI. 43, Fig, 1,2. 

Squalus ustus, Cuv. R. A. 11. 38S (2 K 

Squalus spallanzauii, Lesueur: Journ- 
Acad. Philad. II. P. 2, 351. 

Carcharias melanopterus, Bennett: Life 
of Raffles, 693. 

Carcharias melanopterus, Ruppell: Chon¬ 
dropt. 3. 

Carcharias (Prionodon) melanopterus, M. 
u. H. 43, Taf. (Teeth). 

Carcharias melanopterus, Temm. et. Sell!. 
Faun. Japon. 

Carcharias (Prionodon) melanopterus, 
Richardson : Rep. 1845, 194, 317. 

Carcharias (Prionodon) melanopterus. 
Bleaker : Verb. Batav. Gen. 6. 

Ruppell: Neue Wirbclth. Fischc. 63. 

Head above, back, sides and fins lead-grey, or 
light bluish grey ; anterior margins of the fins 
(all the margins of the caudal), and point of the 
pectorals bluish black; beneath white. Iris 
silvery grey with a blackish line bordering the 
vertically oval pupil. Inhabits Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca , Red Sea, Waigiou, New Holland, Timor, 
Java, Sumatra, '( Madura, China Sea, Japan. 
Total length : 3 t?;et. In young individuals the 
teeth of the upper jaws have denticulated mar¬ 
gins, but in the adult they are denticulated in 
both jaws. The teeth of the lower jaw are 
smaller and narrower than those of the upper. 
The anterior dorsal fin commences a little behind 
the termination of the pectorals ; the posterior 
commences a little in front of the anal and ex¬ 
tends to the posterior third of the latter fin. 
The points of all three are but moderately elon¬ 
gated. The ventrals commence at the posterior 
third of the distance between the commencement 
of the pectorals and the anal. The male appen¬ 
dages are shorter than the internal margin of the 
ventrals. The fourth and fifth branchial open¬ 
ings are situated above the pectorals. The snout 
is short and rounded in some, moderately elon¬ 
gated and pointed in others. The scales are 
minute, with from three to five keels. Single 
individuals occur at all seasons in the Straits of 
Malacca. 

Genus SPI1TRNA, (Rafinesque, 1810), Mul¬ 
ler und Henle, 1841. (Zygaena, Cuvier, 1817.) 
The anterior part of the head broad, flattened 
and laterally elongated; nostrils situated at the 
anterior margin; eyes at the lateral margins. 
Nasal valve a small triangular lobe at the inter¬ 
nal margin of the nostril. No labial cartilage. 
Teeth of both jaws similar, resembling out¬ 
wards pointing flattened pyramids, either tren¬ 
chant or denticulated, with a section at the ex¬ 
ternal margin of the base ; central teeth in both 
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jaws. Anterior dorsal nearer the pectoral than 
the ventrais; posterior dorsal smaller than the 
anterior, opposite the anal; incision of the cau¬ 
dal fin distinct. Oviduct of the embryos floccu- 
leut ; ovary not attached to the walls of the uterus. 

(3902) Sphyrna zygaena, (Linne.) 

Svn. Libella, Belon, 61. 

Zygaena, Roudelet, 389. 

Gesner, Fol. LXXXII. 

Libella, Sidviani, 121, Tab. 40. 

Aldrov. 408. 

Jonston, Tab. VII. Fig. 8. 

Willoughby: B. 1. 

Ruyscti: Tbeatr. Tab. VII. Fig 8. 

Zygene, Dutertre : Hist. Nat. II. 207. 
Zygaena seu Libella, Jacob: Mus. 1G 
Taf. VII. Fig. 5. 

Jochfisch, Valentiui: Mus. Taf. XXXII. 
Fig 5. 

Zygaeua, Ray, 20, 7. 

Zygaena; Mus. Besler, Tab. XV. Fig 1. 
Klein: Miss. HI. 13, No. 1. 

Zygaena, Linne: Mus. Ad. Fr. 52. 
Sinmpella, Scilla: Tab. 23. Fig. 2. 
fcqualus zygaena. Brunnieh : lcbtliyol. 
Massil. 4, No. 8. 

Piscis libella, Bonnau -. Mus. Kirch. Tab. 
XXXVII. Fig. 20. 

Squalus zygaeua, Forskal: Descr. XV LIT. 
Zygene: Duhamel: Sect. IX. PJ. XXI. 
F. 3-8. 

Grouov. Mus. I. G3, 139.—Zoophyl. 14G. 
Lc Marteau, Brousson. No. II. 

Squalus zygaena. Bloch. 117. 

Martillode Mar, Bru do ltamon. 1. 51. 
Cornudo, Parra, Lam. 32. 

Squalus zygaena, Linne : Sysf. 1491. 
Squal us, No, 4, Browne : Jam. 558. 
Artedi: Gen. Pise. 44, 7. Synon. 96, 7. 

Le Squale marteau, Lacep. I. 257- 
Le Squale pautouflier, ibid. 2G0, PI. 
VII. Fig. 3. 

Squalus zygaena, Bl. Schn, 131. 

Russell, XII. Koma Sorra .(Yount/.) 
Squalus zygaena, Shaw. V. 354,1*1. 154. 
Zygaena malleus, Risso: Ichtli. 34, Hist. 
'Nat. III. 125. 

Spliyrna zygaena, Rafin: Iud. 46. 

Squalus zygaena, Mitchill: 'l'r. Lit,, and 
Phil. Soc. New York, I. 2S4. 

Zygene marteau: Diet, des Sc. Nat. T. 32. 
Zygaena malleus: Valenciennes: Mem. 

IX. 223. PI. XI.Fig. 1. n. b. 

Zygaena tudes, Yah'Ibid. PI. XI. Fig, 3. 
(Very young) 

Zygaena malleus, Cuv. R. A. II. 393. 
Zygaena tudes, Ibid. 394. 

Zygaena lewisii. Griffith. Anitn. Kingd. 
Tab. 53. 

Zygaena malleus Yarrell: II. 406. 
Zygaena malleus, Cantor: Quarterly Med. 
Joura. No, III. Calcutta. 1837, Fig. 1. 

Zygaena tudes, Cantor, Ibid. Fig. II. and 
Transact. Med. and Phys. Soc. Calcut¬ 
ta: VIII. Pt. 2, Appendix, eexj. Fig. 
l-II. , I 


Zygaena malleus, Swainson: 1.134. 

Zygaeua malleus, Yarrell: Supplem. 61. 

Sphyrna zygaena, Bonaparte; Faun. Ital. 

Fasc. 27. 

Zygaena tudes. Agassiz: Recherches: 

' 111. Tab. E. Fig. 8, (Teeth.) 

Sphyrna zygaena, Muller und Benle, 61. 

Spyyrna tudes, Ibid. 53. 

Zygaena malleus, De Kay: Zoology of 

New York, IV. 362. PI. LXII. Fig. 

205. (Young.) 

Sphyrna zygaena, Richardson: Rep. 

1845, 194. 

Sphyrna tudes. Blceker: Verhandel. 

Batav. Gen. XXI1. 6. 

Foetus. Head above, back sides and fins rosy 
white, with a greyish tinge along the back ; 
beneath white. Iris silvery light blue ; pupil 
circular black. Total length : 1 ft. inch. 
Young and Adult. Body and fins slate grey ; 
beneath white. Iris golden. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Coasts 
of France, English Channel, Mediterranean, At¬ 
lantic, Indian Ocean, Bay of Bengal,Java,Madu¬ 
ra, China Seas, Japan, Brasilian Coast, Nantuc¬ 
ket, Cayenne, South Coast of Australia. Total 
length : 10 ft. 9. inch. The anterior dorsal 
commences immediately behind the termination 
of the pectorals ; the extent of the base is con¬ 
siderably less than -§- of the length of the anterior 
margin ; the upper and the posterior margins 
join in a narrow, not much elongated point. The 
posterior, much smaller dorsal commences 
opposite the root of the anal, but terminates a 
little before the Jattcr ; both fins terminate in an 
elongated narrow point. The distance from 
the commencement of the ventrais to that of the 
pectorals is a little less than the distance between 
t he commencement of the ventrais and that of 
the caudal. The fourth and fifth branchial 
openings are placed above the commencement of 
the pectorals. Ail the teeth are trenchant, not 
denticulated ; those of the upper jaw appear 
somewhat broader than those of the lower. The 
scales are very minute with five or six keels. 
In the adult the anterior margin of the head 
forms a nearly uninterrupted or slightly festooned 
arch till it reaches the nostrils, where there is a 
more or less deep notch. The posterior margin 
is nearly parallel to the anterior. The nostrils 
open near the external part of the anterior margin 
of the head. From the nostrils proceeds a 
fissure along the external third of the anterior 
margin of the head. The length of the head, 
from the angle of the mouth, is about of the 
breadth, or a straight line drawn between.’ the 
eyes. The posterior margin of the head forms 
with the body an acute angle. Single indi¬ 
viduals occur at all seasons in the Straits of 
Malacca. The largest examined was a female 
taken at Pinang in January 1845. In her were 
observed thirty-seven living young, of which 
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twenty were males, seventeen females. All 
were of the following dimensions : 

Length of the heml from the amrle of the mouth,...1 J inch. 

„ „ lateral margin of the head,..,..1 

Distance between the eyes,... 3 J 

„ from the angle of the month to anus,.4| 

,, „ anus to anal fin,. 0J- 

Base of the anal,.... 0 j J 

Height of do,. Oil 

Distance from anal to caudal fin... <)-}£ 

length of the caudal,.. 4 

l*nse of anterior dorsal, ..... 1 « 

Height of do... 2 

Base of posterior dorsal. (>§ 

Height of do.,. 


AND SOUTHERN ASIA, 
is not only liable to -slight individual 'variations, 
but also to more considerable variations accord¬ 
ing to age. In the foetus "the length of the 
head, the distance from the aitgle of the mouth 
to the anterior margin of the head is about -J- 
of the breadth, or the distance between the la¬ 
teral margins of the head. With Hge ^he length 
diminishes to about -J-', which it has been found 
1 to be in the largest (adult. ?) fish yet examined, 
| a female 4 feet 4 inch in length. The variations 


will be perceived 
inents. 


by the following admeasure- 


Distance between the nostrils,. 

Distance between the angles of the mouth,... 

The foetus or very young differ? 
adult in its more arched anterior margin of the 
head, arid in the margin itself being more 
festooned. The length of the head is but little 
less than one-half of the breadth. From the 
uostrils proceeds an almost imperceptible fissure, 
and there is no notch in the anterior margin 
above them. The posterior margin of the head 
joins the body at a nearly right angle. (These 
are the distinguishing characters of tiide.^ Val.) 
The teeth of the foetus arc barely perceptible to 
the touch. The lateral processes of the head 
are membranous ; but in each appear two narrow 
cartilaginous tubes, one containing the optic, 
the other the olfoctorian nerve. 

(3903) Sphyrna blochii , (Valenciennes.) 

Syn. Bloch : 117- 

Zygaenn blochii, Valenciennes : Mem. 
du Mus. LX, PI. XI. Fig-2. {Foetus*} 

Zygaena blochii* Cuv. R. A. II. 393(3). 

Zygaena blochii, Bennet : Life of Rafiles, 
694. 

Zygaena laticeps, Cantor: Quarterly Mod. 
Journ. Calcutta, ]S37, PI 1, 2, 3, 
( Young*) 

Zygaena blochii. Ibid. Fig, IV. (Foetus j 
and 1 Transact. Med. and Phvs. Hoc. 
Calcutta, VIJL Pt. II. App. ccxi. 

Zygaena laticeps, Swainson : J. 134, Fig. 
11, aud II. 318. 

Zygaena blochii, Yarrell : Supplcm, 64, 
Fig, 3, (Foetus,) 

Zygaena laticeps, Ibid. Fig. 4, (Young.) 
Sphyrna blochii, Muller und Ilcule, 
54. 199. (Young*) 

Zygaena blochii, Cantor iu Ann. and 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. 1845. (Adult and 
Foetus*) 

Spynrna blochii, Blceker: Veihand. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 6. 

Head, body and fins above bluish- or slate- 
grey ; beneath white or pa^p yellowish. Iris 
golden ; pupil circular, black. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang , Malayan Peninsula , Singapore , Bay of 
Bengal, Sumatra, Java/Borneo, Celebes, Madura. 
Total length: 4 ft. 4 inch. In all ages the head 
is Veumrkably broad. The breadth of the head 
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A little more than the central third of the an¬ 
terior margin of the head forms a large slightly 
! undulating arch. At the termination of this arch 
| appear the nostrils, hi the foetus aud the young 
j the rest of the anterior margin is directed back- 
! wards, and the posterior margin joins the body 
j at an acute angle. But in older individuals the 
i anterior margin of tin* head, from the nostrils, is 
j not. directed backwards, and the posterior mar¬ 
gin joins the body at a right angle The fins are 
placed as they an* in S. zygaena, except the pos¬ 
terior dorsal whiH commences but little in front 
of the teriuiiintior^ of the anal. The following 
admeasurements were taken from the largest in¬ 
dividual, 4 ft. 4 inch in length. She was a fe¬ 
male captured at Timing in September 1814. 

Distance between the nostrils, . 9J inch. 

,, between the angles of the 

mouth. 5£ 

She had cght.een living foetus, of which seven 
were males, eleven females. The lateral process¬ 
es of the head were in all bent backwards and 
towards the sides of the body, so as to make the 
head resmble a broad arrow, as represented by 
M. Valenciennes. All the foetus were of the fol¬ 
lowing dimensions : 

Total length,. ... 13* inch. 

Length of the head, ... 

,, lateral margin of the head, ... 

Distance between the eyes, . 

„ from the angle of the mouth to anus, 

„ anus to anal fin, . ... 

Base of anal, . f . ... 

Height of ditto, .* . 

Distance from anal to caudal fin, 

Length of caudal.. ... 

Base of anterior dorsal, . 

Height of ditto. ... ... 

Base of posterior dorsal, ... •••. 

Height of ditto, . . . 0 m , •(** * M 

Length of pectorals, ... .■ ...■ #*;* •’** 

Breadth of ditto, , . 

Distance between nostrils,,.. ... 

lf angles of the jnouth,... 

Iu January 184 5 another female occurred, 
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3 ft. 8 inch, in lengths with fifteen living fetus. 

Of these ten were Tnatefl, five females, all of 
which measured one-foot iu length. louug in¬ 
dividuals, upwards of 3 ft. in length, are very 
numerous at all seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 

In the Bay of Bengal, iu 21° N., the species is 
of rarer occuiirence. The young feed on Crusta¬ 
cea, the older on fishes. 

SUBtORDER RAJAE. 

Fnm. SQUATIN 0 R A JO II1.E. 

Genus PRISTIS, ( Latham , 1794,) Muller 

tnul Henle, 1841. (Pristibatis, Blninville, 1828.) 
T'eetli of the saw generally uniform, flattened and 
trenchant, directed tolerably straight outwards, 
and commencing in front of the nostrils. Nos¬ 
trils far removed from the mouth, with a long, 
narrow triangular valve at the upper margin; 
at the lower margin a hemlike valve. No cartil¬ 
ages at the angle of the mouth. Mouth trans¬ 
versal, straight. In the upper jaw a membran¬ 
ous transverse vale behind the teeth, with a 
straight margin. Teeth flattened, like paving 
stones. Upper eyelid without projection. Spir¬ 
acles large, separated by a broad bridge from the 
eves. Anterior dorsal partly opposite the vcn- 
trals. Both dorsals equal. Caudal short, with 
or without a lower lobe. 

(3901) Print is semisagittatm, (Shaw.) 

Syn. Russell, XTlt. Yahlft {Yen/ young.) 

Squalus sendsagittatus, Shaw, V. 301. 

Pristis semisagittatus, Cuv. R. A. II 
384(®>. # 

Pristis sernisagiltntus, Swainson, II. 319. 

Pristis seniisaeiltat.us Muller and lleule, 
{Young,) 108, Taf. (Mouth and nos¬ 
trils). 

Ikan garagaji of the Malays. 

Diluted yellow ochre ; beneath whitish. Iris 
pale golden ; pupil black, transversely oval. In¬ 
habits Sen of Pinang, Malagan Peninsula, Singa¬ 
pore, Coroma'ndel, Bay of Bengal, Mouths of 
the Ganges. Total length : 6 it. 4 inch. The 
nostrils are situated very near the mouth and 
extend close to the margin of the snout; from 
their external angle proceeds a short fissure to¬ 
wards the margin of the snout. The transversal 
dnplicatuve or valve behind the teeth of the up¬ 
per jaw has a deep notch at the symphysis of the 
jaw, and the margin is fringed in young indivi¬ 
duals, as described by M.M. Muller and lleule. 
But in older ones (3 ft. f> inch, in length,) the 
margin is smooth. The two dorsal fins are of 
equal size and form, the superior margin is very 
concave, and terminates in a narrow elongated 
point. In young individuals they join at an acute 
angle. The anterior dorsal commences opposite 
the termination of the ventrals; the distance 
from the termination of the posterior dorsal to 
the commencement of the caudal exceeds by one- 
half the base of the dorsal. The posterior mar¬ 
gin of the caudal is deeply excavated so as to 
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form a lower lolie, but little smaller than the 
upper. On the tail there is a sharp keel where 
the abdomen joins the sides; the keel is parti¬ 
cularly raised between the posterior dorsal and 
caudal. The male appendages are styliform and 
project slightly beyond the inner margins of the 
ventrals, to which the anterior two-thirds are 
joined. The ventrals terminate in an elongated 
point. The external margin of the pectorals is 
concave. The anterior branchial opening is situ¬ 
ated immediately beneath the commencement of 
the pectorals, the rest follow an oblique back¬ 
wards and inwards direction. With the excep¬ 
tion ot tire apex of the male appendages and the 
teeth of the saw, every other part of the body is 
covered with minute rounded or irregular scab's,of 
unequal size. The back is rough to the touch in 
consequence of numerous tubercular scales, a lit¬ 
tle larger tlum the rest. All the scales have ori¬ 
ginally a minute central tubercle which, however, 
soon becomes worn. In the fetus the lateral 
margins of the saw are smooth and not yet pier¬ 
ced by the teeth. At the base the saw is naked 
to within a considerable distance (from 3 to 5 
longitudinal diameters) of the eye. The first two 
or three teeth on each side of the apex of the 
saw are placed regularly opposite each other, the 
succeeding ones arc not so. One of the margins 
carries from 4 to 7 more teeth than the other. 
'I’he greater number present on one side varies 
from 25 to 34. In very young individuals, such 
as have been described by Russell and M.M. 
Muller and Henle, upwards of 3 ft. in length, 
each tooth has at the posterior margin a notch 
which forms a small barb, behind which the base 
of the tooth becomes narrower. But in indivi¬ 
duals of about 4 ft. in length the notch is nearly 
effaced, and the basal half of the tooth is much 
broader than the other tapering half, which 
appears, as if it had been filed. With age 
the teeth become broad at the base, with 
trenchant margins tapering to a rounded 
trenchant point.’The anterior margin is arched and 
slightly directed backwards. Th§ apical half 
of the teeth is slightly depressed. Crustacea 
form the food of the young, of which single oc¬ 
cur in the Straits of Malacca at all seasons. 
Large individuals are seldom seen. 

Genus RHINA, {Klein, 1745,) Muller und 
Henle, 1841. Snout rounded; spiracles imme¬ 
diately behind the eves. Both the superior and 
inferior nasal valve extend to the inner angle of 
the nostril. Mouth deeply undulating. Teeth 
almost globular, not broader than long. 

(3905) Rhina ancylostomus, Bloch-Schneider. 

Syn. Rhina ancvlosfcomus, Bloch-Schneider, 
352. Tab' 72. 

Rhina ancylostomus, Cuvier, R. A. II. 
3% (*) 

{Icon.) Rhina ancylostomus, Gray : IU. Ind. 
Zool. II. PI. 102, Fig. 2. (Teeth.) 
Rhina ancylostomus, Swainsou, II. 322. 
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IUiina ancylostomus, Agassiz: Tab. H. 
Fig. 3, 4. (Teeth.) 

Ithina ancylostomus, Owen: Odontogr. 
PL 23 (Teeth.) 

Rhina ancylostomus Muller und Henle, 
110. (Very young.) 

Rliiua ancylostomus, Richardson : Re¬ 
port, 1842, 195. 

Above earth-brown or deep sky blue ; on the 
back, pectorals and caudal numerous distant 
whitish spots ; beueath white. Iris pale golden : 
pupil black, transversely oval. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang , Indian Ocean, Madras, China Sea. 
Total length : 7 feet. The distance between the 
nostrils exceeds the length of each nostril by 
about -J-. The distance of the nostrils from the 
margin of the head is -J of their length- The 
horizontal diameter of the eye, which slightly ex¬ 
ceeds the vertical, is a little more than \ of the 
length of the nostril. The spiracles are nearly 
ovoid, their longest diameter \ of the length of 
the nostrils ; their distance from the eye is about 
l of its horizontal diameter. 'Che pectorals, by 
far the largest of the fins, appear triangular and 
are nearly equilateral; the anterior convex mar¬ 
gin is thickened, rounded and smooth ; the pos¬ 
terior is straight and coarsely serrated. The 
branchial openings in position and form resemble 
those of Pristis senmagittaius. The anterior 
dorsal commences a little in front of the veutrals 
and terminates a little before the termination of 
the latter fins. The base scarcely exceeds one- 
half of the height of the fin ; the anterior margin 
is convex, the two others nearly straight; the 
angles are acute. The posterior dorsal is scarcely 
smaller than the anterior, which it resembles in 
form; it occupies the centre of the distance be¬ 
tween the termination of the anterior dorsal and 
the commencement of the caudal. The posterior 
margin of the caudal is deeply excavated, and 
there is a lower lobe but little smaller than the 
upper. The caudal keel commences beneath the 
posterior dorsal\in. The ventrals resemble the 
anterior dorsal in form and size, but the poste¬ 
rior margin is excavated. The male appendages 
extend as far as the termination of the base of 
the posterior dorsal. The outline of the base of 
each tooth is rhomboidal, with the horizontal 
diameter slightly exceeding the vertical. The 
external surface is globular, covered with minute 
transverse undulating furrows. The largest teeth 
are situated on the two protuberances of the up¬ 
per- and the three of the lower jaw. Immedi¬ 
ately behind the teeth, of the upper jaw, appears 
a transversal duplicature or valve, with a smooth 
margin, but with a notch under the symphysis 
of the jaw. The valve, the palate and the flat¬ 
tened rounded tongue are all covered with scales 
like those of the rest of the body. They are very 
minute and consist of a triangular keel, rooted 
in the integuments, but projecting beyond them 
in an oblique backwards direction. Near the 


point the keel expands andpresents a minute 
rhomboidal surface, so that {the entire scale re¬ 
sembles the arm of an anchor with its fluke and 
peak. In many places the scales are worn 
down, become smooth and granular, and lose 
their original form. Larger and different scales 
are distributed iir regular conspicuous crests. Of 
the latter there are two of ou oval shape, placed 
obliquely, a little in front of and higher up than 
the eyes. Immediately behind this pair com¬ 
mences a second, each of which borders the 
supraciliar margin, and extends a little be¬ 
hind the upper margin of the spiracle. From 
each of the supraciliar crest proceeds a smaller 
narrower one downards, bordering the anterior 
part of the. ot bit. From the centre between the 
supraorbital crests commences the dorsal, the 
longest of all, which extends to opposite the 
termination of the pectorals. Each scapular 
region carries a superior and an inferior crest, 
both of which are narrow and placed parallel to 
the dorsal crest. The superior is -j, the inferior 
} of the length of the dorsal crest. A very short 
crest appears at the lower circumference of each 
spiracle. The crests are composed of single 
scales larger than the rest. All have a polygo¬ 
nal base from which rises a compressed thorn, 
from the apex of which numerous furrows radi¬ 
ate towards the ba, c of the sides. On the snout, 
above and bcncatl , appear a number of pores. 
Opposite the spiracles, a little in front of the 
dorsal crest, the integuments are pierced by two 
large pores, placed side by side. The distance 
between these two is about one half of the dis¬ 
tance from each to the nearest supraorbital crest. 
The following dimensions were taken from a 
male, measuring 7 ft. in length. 


Distance from the apex of the snout to the mouth, 0 ft. 6J inch, 
from the mouth to the middle between 
the terminations of the pectoral tins,... 1 6 

„ from thence to the anus,. 1 0 

„ from the anus to the caudal,. 2 3f 

Length of the upper lobe of the caudal,. 1 6 

„ of the lower lobe of ditto, . 1 l£ 

„ of the base of the anterior dorsal,. 0 f>£ 

Height of the tin,. 0 10* 

Length of the base of the posterior do. 0 4J 

IIeight of the fin,....... 0 10 

Distance between the anterior angles of the pec¬ 
torals. 8 RJ 

Length of the base of the pectorals, . 1 2*- 

„ of the base of the ventrals. 0 4} 

„ of the male appendages, .. 1 2 

Breadth of the mouth, . 0 

Length of the supraorbital crests, . 0 

„ of the dorsal crest, . 1 

Greatest diameter of the nostril,. 0 

„ ol the eye, . 0 

„ of the spiracle,. 0 


7 

if 

Si 


The description of M M. Muller and Henle 
is taken from a very young individual. During 
four years three solitary individuals occurred at 
Pinang. According to Lord Arthur Hay and 
Mr. Walter Elliot they are of more frequent oc¬ 
currence at Madras. Mr. Elliot, who has ob¬ 
served the habits of the fish, describes it as hug¬ 
ging the shore, moving slowly along the bottom. 
Hence the Tamil name: “ Mann Ulavi,” i. e. 
“Mud-skate.” In some dissected, Mr. Elliot 
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observed fragments of 
quantities. 

Genus RHYNCHOBATUS, Muller nvd Henle, 
1839. Snout elongated, acute, with a tapering 
keel along the middle. The interval between 
the keel and the inner margin of the pectorals is 
membranous*, spiracles immediately behind the 
eyes. Upper eyelid with a simple projection. 
Upper and lower nasal valve extend but halfway 
to the internal angle of the nostril; outside in 
front, at the upper margin of the nostril is a 
narrow hem. The undulations of the snout, 
particularly the lateral ones, are shallow. Teeth 
broader than long, with a transversal protube¬ 
rance. A transversal arched row of pores on the 
abdominal surface of the scapular region. 

(3906) Rhynchobatus djeddensis, (Forskal.) 

Stk. Duliam. Sect. IX. PI. 15. 

Raja dsicldensis, Forskal: Descr. 18. 

Raja dsiddensis, Liuiie: Syst. 1511. 

Rhinobate rhinobate, Lacepede, I. PI. VI. 

Kaie boiikat, Lacep. I. 139. 

Rhinobatus laevis, Bloch-Schneulor, Tab. 

71 ( Young .) 

Russell, X. Walawah Teukec ( Young .) 

Riija djiddeusis, Shaw. V. 319. 

Kliiuobate lisse : Diet, des Sc. Nat.. 19. 

Rhinobate laevis, Cuvier, R.A. 11.390 (*). 

Rhinobate djeddensis, lluppell: Atlas, 

54- Taf. 14, Fig. 1. 

Rhinobate djeddensis, Bennett: Life of 
Raffles, 693. 

Rhiuobatus djettensis, Ruppell : Ncuc 
Wirbelth. Fische, 68. 

Rhinobatus duhamelii, Blaiuville : Faune. 

Fr. 148. 

Rhiuobatus laevis, Swainson, II. 322. 

Rhynchobatus laevis, Mulier und Henle, 

in. 

{Young.) Abovfe light greenish olive, pale yel¬ 
lowish- or reddisli brown, with a downwards 
arched black band on the upper eyelid ; a small 
black spot on each side of the point of the 
snout ; a large oval black spot surrounded 
by several white (from 3 to 6) ones above the 
middle of the base of the pectorals, and with 
more or less numerous white spots on the pec¬ 
torals and the sides, where in some they are dis¬ 
posed in longitudinal lines ; sides of the snout, 
pectorals and ventrals in some tinged with car¬ 
mine ; beneath whitish. Iris golden; pupil 
transversely oval, black. (Bloch-Schneider.— 
Russell, X.— Far. 2, Muller und Henle.) Far. 

3. Muller und Henle.—With numerous round 
spots on the snout, head, back, tail and pectorals. 

( Rhinobatus djeddensis , Ruppell.) {Adult) Ei¬ 
ther uniformly coloured, or with indistinct spots; 
but without spots at the point of the snout, and 
without bands on the upper eyelid. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinany, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Indian Ocean, Bay of Bengal, Red Sea. Total 
length; 5 feet. Spiracles with two denticula- 
tions at the posterior margin. The length of the 
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snout is a little less than -f of the total. The 
distance of the nostril from the lateral margin is 
i of the length of the nostril. The distance be¬ 
tween the anterior extremities of the nostrils is 
double the length of each nostril; the distance 
between the posterior extremities is a little less 
than the length of each nostril. The anterior 
dorsal commences a little behind the commence¬ 
ment of the ventrals, and extends a little farther 
back than the latter. The extent of the base is 
less than one half of the anterior margin. The 
posterior dorsal is smaller; its distance from the 
caudal is a little more than one half of the dis¬ 
tance from the anterior dorsal. Both dorsals are 
similar, terminating in an attenuated point, but 
the posterior is much the smaller. The extent 
of their base is less than one half of their anterior 
margin. The pectorals appear triangular. The 
ventrals terminate in an attenuated point, which 
extends to the opposite point of the anterior 
dorsal. The posterior margin of the caudal is 
very concave ; the lower lobe but little smaller 
than the upper. The lateral keel commences a 
little above the termination of the ventrals. The 
scales are very minute subrhomboidal or orbicu¬ 
lar and impricated ; they carry from 3 to 6 
keels. A number of small recurvous spines are 
at intervals distributed in lines. One such, the 
supraorbital, surrounds the anterior part of the 
orbit, and extends backwards to above the spir¬ 
acle. Another, the dorsal, extends along the 
spine to the posterior dorsal. As in Rhina 
ancylostomns , there appear two conspicuous pores 
a little in front of the dorsal line. In young 
individuals these pores arc less distinct. A little 
behind the occiput, on each side, appears a short 
backwards diverging line of spines. Each shoul¬ 
der carries a second, a little longer, also directed 
backwards, in large individuals there is ano¬ 
ther line beneath the scapular. It consists but 
of two or three spines. The following dimen¬ 
sions were taken from a female 4 ft. 1-g- inch in 
length. 

From the snout to the mouth. 0 ft. 8g inch. 

From the mouth to the auus,. 1 8 

From the anus to the caudal,. 1 6 

Length of the caudal,. 0 8 

Distance between the anterior angles of the 

pectorals,. 1 3& 

From the snout to the eyes,. 0 711- 

Distance between the orbits,. 0 2-g 

,, between the internal angles of the 

nostrils,.. 0 1-f 

Breadth of the mouth,. 0 8 

From the point of the snout to the end of 

the base of the pectorals,. 1 6 J- 

Greatest breadth of the keel of the snout,... H ' 

Distance between the dorsals,. 0 9 

„ between the posterior dorsal and 

caudal,. 0 5f 

„ between the pectorals and ventrals, 3 

Single individuals occur at all seasons in tbe 
Straits of Malacca. 

Genus RHINOBATUS, ( Bloch-Schn . 1801) 
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Muller und Haifa, 1 841. Shill elongated in a 
keel, the interval between tvhicli and the internal 
margin of the pectorals is membranous ; snout 
more or less pointed. The upper nasal valve 
consists, as in Rhynchobatus, of an external nar¬ 
row elongated lobule, and an internal which is 
broader aud shorter. The external lobule is nar¬ 
row, but its rounded apex extends to the lower 
margin of the nostril, and does not project at an 
angle from the inner lobule. The external lobule 
is situated nearly in the middle of the upper 
margin of the nostril; the internal lobule extends 
more or less inwards. The lower nasal valve ex¬ 
tends from the external angle more or less in¬ 
wards. Spiracle and eye surrounded by a com¬ 
mon fleshy wall. The upper eyelid carries in 
the centre a projection. The valve of the upper 
jaw has a fringed margin and is notched in the 
centre. The anterior part of the lateral margin 
of the disk has two slight undulations. 

Subgenus RHINOBATUS, Muller und Jleufa, j 
1S41. The upper nasal valve does not extend 1 
to the inner angle of the nostril. 

(3907) Rhino bains ( Rhinobatus) ligonifer, Can¬ 
tor. Plate XIV. {Young ?) Keel of the snout, 
head, body and fins above greenish ash-grey; 
snout and abdominal surface white. Iris pale gold- ! ed, 
en of the general colour; pupil broad cordate, ! The 
black. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore. Total length : 1 foot 4* inch. This 
species greatly resembles Rhinobalns thouini, 

[Raje thouin, Lacep. 1. PI. 1, Fig. 3-5.— Raja 
thouiuiana, Shaw : V. 31 8 . PL 147. — Rhinobatus 
thouin, Cuv. R. A. II. 396. (*).— Rhinobalns 
(Rhinobatus) thouini, M. mid II. 120.] but differs 
from the latter as described bv M.M. Muller and 
llenle, in the following characters. The lateral 
margins of the snout, a little from the apex are 
deeply bent inwards, and near the apex they are 
similarly, but less distinctly, bent a second time. 

The apex thus .somewhat resembles the figure 8. 

The keel is not smooth, but covered to the very 
point with small distant recurvous thorns, like 
those of the rest of the upper part of the body. 

The shallow furrow of the keel extends consider¬ 
ably in front of the eyes. Each spiracle carries 
two distinct denticulations. The pectinations of 
the nostrils vary from 85 to 90, (in R. thouini 
about 60). The teeth vary from 75 to 80 in a 
series (in R. thouini about 60). The scapular 
region carries an outer-, and a larger inner thorn.! 

In R. thouini the inner thorn is the smaller of 
the two. The keel is most contracted a little in 
front of the eyes, the breadth being about -fe of 
the length. From thenoe it slowly widens to¬ 
wards the 8-shaped apex, which is about of the 
length of the keel. The shallow lanceolate fur¬ 
row commences between tlite eyes and extends as 
far beyond them as the basal sixth of the keel. 

The posterior margin of the spiracle carries a 
smaller iuternal, and a larger external dentieula- 


tion. The distance between the nostrils is one 
half of the length of each nostril, and it slightly 
exceeds the distance between the lateral margin 
of the head and the nostrils. The upper nasal 
valve extends as l'of as the inner third of the 
margin. The distance between the orbital thorns 
exceeds by -|- the length of the ortyt and spiracle 
together. . The pectoral fins are rounded. The 
ventrals are subrhotnboidal, terminating in an 
acute point; the male appendages are somewhat 
shorter than the inner margins. The posterior 
dorsal is very little larger than the anterior. The 
lateral keel commences a little behind the ventrals. 
The upper surface of the snout, body and fins is 
covered with small distant scales. They are all 
directed backwards, and resemble those of Rhinu 
ancy/ostomus. The keel of the snout and the 
upper surface of the head are covered with minute 
thorns. Three to five larger thorns border the 
anterior margin of the orbit; two the inner mar¬ 
gin of the spiracle. The largest thorns are placed 
at. intervals along the spine of the back, and the 
line extends as far as the posterior dorsal tin. 
In front of the dorsal series appear two pores, as 
in Rhiiia ancylostomus. In each scapular region 
appears an isolated thorn, aud outside of that a 
second smaller one. The thorns are all compress- 
with a broad oval base with radiating lines, 
lower surface of the snout is covered with 
minute somewhat i istant scales, which are trian¬ 
gular, with the apex directed backwards. Those 
of the rest of the lower surface are nearly round, 
with an indistinct central! tabercle. The abdom¬ 
inal surface of the scapular region is on each side 
marked by an undulating linear furrow. The 
cavity of the mouth aud the large flattened tongue 
are covered with minute triangular scales. The 
membranous valve behind the teeth of the upper 
jaw has a large notch in the Centre and a smaller 
one at each angle of the mouth. The margins 
of the smaller notches are fringed. The follow¬ 
ing dimensions were taken from a female 1 ft. 


4A 
* 8 


inch in length. 


From the snout to the internal angle of the 

nostril,. 3® inch. 

From thence to the mouth,. Of 

From the mouth to the anus,. 3$ 

From the anus to the point of the caudal,. 9 

Distance between the nostrils,. 01- 

Length of the nostrils,...,. 1 

Breadth of the mouth,.., ., . If 

Greatest breadth of the disk,.. 5| 

Distance from the ventrals to the anterior dorsal, If 
„ between the dorsals..*..*. li¬ 

ft between the posterior dorsal and the cau¬ 
dal,. Of 

Length of the caudal,. 2J 


Solitary individuals occur during all seasons 
in the Straits of Malacca. 

Platyrhina [Pre-occupied by Platyrhinus, 
Clairville, 1798. (Coleopt.)] sinensis, Muller 
und Henle, occurs, but rarely, at Singapore, 
and Pinang. 
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Fara: TORPEDINIDJ2. 

A. With two dorsal fins. 

Genus NARCINE, Ilenle, 1834. Disk orbicu¬ 
lar, elliptical or angulated, rounded in front and 
provided with a broad keel. Mouth small, pro¬ 
tractile, surrounded by a circular skinny fold, 
which termirihtes above in the frcenultim [“ Band- 
chen”] of the nasal valve. Nasal valve straight, 
with a central projection, and sometimes with 
the lateral projections slightly elongated, making 
the valve trifid. A labial cartilage above and 
beneath. Teeth in quincunx, with a point in 
the middle. They project beyond the margin 
of the jaw like an elliptical plate. The lips not 
fixed to the jaws, but moveable. A membranous 
valve behind the upper jaw. Tail longer than 
the disk. The anterior dorsal behind the ventrals, 
smaller than the posterior. Spiracles immedi¬ 
ately behind the eyes. Margins of the spiracles 
smooth. 

(3908) Narcine indica, Ilenle. 

Narcine indica, Ilenle : Narcine, 35, Taf. 
II. Fig. 2. 

Narcine indica, Muller und Ilenle, 130. 

l’ari kubbas of the Malays. 

Bodv and fins above light reddish brown 
or copper-coloured, with numerous larger and 
smaller chocolate-coloured spots, in young indivi¬ 
duals broadly edged with silvery white. The 
spots generally circular, some oval, others con¬ 
fluent. Beneath whitish. Iris narrow golden ; 
pupil triangular, with the apex downwards, 
black; margins of the spiracles flesh-coloured. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Tranquebur. Total 
length : 1 ft. 6 inch. The disk has a pentago¬ 
nal appearance and is but very little broader 
than long. The tail is slightly longer than the 
body. In very jfoung individuals it is a little 
shorter than the body. The ventrals arc not 
covered by the pectorals ; their angles are acute, 
their anterior margin slightly concave. The 
male appendages project but slightly beyond the 
inner margin of the ventrals. The anterior 
dorsal commences opposite the termination of 
the ventrals. In the young the apex forms an 
acute angle, later it becomes rounded. The 
extent of the base is \ of the length of the 
anterior margin. The distance between the t wo 
dorsals equals that between the posterior and the 
caudal. Both dorsals are of similar, form and 
size. The posterior margin of the caudal is 
very convex. The following dimensions were 
taken from a female, measuring 11J- inches in 
length. 

From the snout to the mouth, .IS inch. 

From the mouth to the anus, . 3$ 

From the anus to the point of the caudal. 5| 

Length of the disk. 5 

Breadth of the disk t . 5 * 

Large individuals are at Pinang of rare occur¬ 
rence, but younger, from 3 to 6 inches in length, 


are taken at all seasons. In or out of water 
they may be handled with impunity. Several 
spt-eies of fishes introduced in a jar tilled with 
sea-water and containing a-large Narcine shewed 
no consequences from the contact, nor did they 
appear to avoid the Torpedo. The food of this 
and the other Malayan Turpedinida consists Uf 
Crustacea and Testacea. 

B. With one dorsal fin. 

Genus A ST RAPE, Muller und Henle, 1837. 
Snout short without keel, generally similar to 
that of Narcine. Fraumlum of the nasal valve 
with a cylindrical cartilage. Teeth pointed 
with a tetragonal base, but slightly project¬ 
ing beyond the margiu of the jaw. A mem¬ 
branous valve in both jaws. The solitary dorsal 
and the caudal rounded. Eyes close to the spira¬ 
cles. The latter smooth. 

(3909) Astrape dipterygia, (Blocli-Sclmeider.) 

Svx. Baja dipterygia, Blocli-Sclmeider, 359. 
Torpedo dipterygia, Yar. Olfers.Torp 25. 
Narcine dipterygia, lleule: Narcine: 
Taf. IIJ. Fig.*2. 

Astrape diptervgia, Muller und Heule : 
J31. (Young.) 

Pari kubbas of the Malays. 

Above dark greenish olive, with a large round 
whitish spot on each side at the posterior margin 
of the disk ; anterior half of the ventrals whit¬ 
ish : a large round whitish spot on each side 
above the termination of the ventrals, a similar 
one on each side of the root of the caudal ; 
dorsal and caudal blackish brown or black ; be¬ 
neath whitish. Iris golden ; pupil circular black, 
in the very young (upwards of 4J- inch in length) 
the ventrals are of a uniform colour like the 
ground-colour. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malay¬ 
an Peninsula, Lancuvy Islands, Singapore , Trau- 
quebar. Total length : 8 inch. The disk is 
rounded, and as broad as long. It covers the 
anterior margin of the ventrals. The latter are 
tetragonal, with acute angles iuThe young, but 
later they become obtuse. The male append¬ 
ages arc strong and extend to opposite the termi¬ 
nation of the dorsal. The latter commences at 
the posterior third of tlie length of the fish. The 
eyes are much smaller than the spiracles. The 
following dimensions were taken from a male 6£- 
inch in length. 

Length and breadth of the disk,.3 inch. 

From the snout to the mouth,. 0£ 

Froin the mouth to the anus, .2^ 

From the auus to the apex of the caudal, 3-| 
Single individuals occur in the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca at all seasons. 

C. Without dorsal fins. 

Genus TEMEllA, Cray, 18511. [“Snout, 
mouth and membranous valve of the jaws as in 
Astrape. Tail without dorsal fin, short in pro¬ 
portion to the disk. Spiracles immediately bc- 
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hind the eyes, smooth. Teeth flattened.” {Mul¬ 
ler und Henle, page 131.)] Body orbicular ; 
ventral fins large, produoed, nearly squai*e; tail 
very short, and compressed, finned ; dorsal fin 
none; most nearly allied to Toledo, but differs 
in having no dorsal fin, in which character it is 
nff>st nearly allied to Narke of Caup, a genus 
not noticed by Cuvier, which has only one dor¬ 
sal fin, while Torpedo has two. 

(3910) Temera hardwickii , Gray. 

Plate XIr. Fig. 1-2. 

Syn. Temera hardwickii, Gray ; Zool. Misc. 7. 
{Young ) 

{Icon.) Temera hardwickii. Gray : 111. Ind. Zool. 
II. P). 102. ( Young.) 

Temera hardwickii, Muller und llenle, 
151, Taf. Fig. 1, (Mouth and Teeth.) 

Pari kubbas liuohiu of the Malays. 

Above light yellowish brown ; margins of spi¬ 
racles flesh-coloured ; whitish beneath. Iris 
golden ; pupil transversely oval, black. In some 
the disk and tail above have large irregular white 
patches. {Ear. 2. M. und 11.) Inhabits Sea of 
Tinting, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. Total 
length : 1 ft. 6 inch. The disk is nearly round, 
but the snout between the eyes appears truncat¬ 
ed. The relative pmjvortions of the length and 
breadth appear to be liable to slight individual 
variations In some the disk is a litile longer 
than it is hroad, in others vice versa. The eyes 
are as large as the spiracles. The rentrnls are 
not covered by the pectorals. The following di¬ 
mensions were taken 'h orn a female 4 J inch in 
length. 

From the snout to the mouth, . Ojj- inch. 

From the mouth to the auus,. 2‘ 

From the anus to the point of the 

caudal,.1?- 

Length of the disk, . 2* 

Breadth of the disk,... ... .2J 

She had four foetus, each inch in length,, 
in colour and form resembling the mature fish. 
But the vertical diameter is in the foetus propor¬ 
tionally greater. In the Straits of Malacca this 
species is at all seasons very numerous. The elec¬ 
tric organs (PI. XII. Fig. I, a. a.) are of an 
elongated tetragonal arched form, and occupy 
the sides of the disk. They occupy the space 
between the snout and the abdominal cavity, 
their internal concave margin bordering the 
branchial apertures. The length of each is a 
little more than -j of the length of the fish, and 
each occupies a space about double that of the 
abdominal cavity. Each organ is composed of 
a number of pentagonal or hexagonal cells, filled 
with a transparent colourless fluid. The anterior 
and external margins are surrounded by a bundle 
of cartilaginous fascicles (A.) outside of which 
appears a long cutaneous nerve (e.) from which 
proceed at right angles a number of small branches 
towards the external margin of the pectoral 
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fins. The abdominal cavity {d.) is remarkably 
reduced. The intestinal canal, from the entrance 
of the Ductus coledochus, measures \ of the total 
length of the fish. The liver consists of two 
large, elongated lobes. Beneath the anterior 
part of the right lobe appears the small oval gall¬ 
bladder. The small linear spleen if attached to 
the major arch of the stomach, close to the pylo¬ 
rus. Plate Xll. Fig. 2 represents the brains, 
viewed from above. Immediately behind the 
spiracles («. the left,) appear two branches of 
Trigeminus. The anterior (A.) proceeds along 
the anterior margin of the electric organ, the pos¬ 
terior {c.) also supplies the anterior part of the 
organ. The posterior part of the organ is supplied 
by two very large branches of Pueumogastricus 
{cl. e ). Many of these lishes are infested by mi¬ 
nute Knlozoa. They occupy the cellular tissue 
immediately lwmeath the integuments of every 
part of the body, the electric organs not excepted. 
It is a Cysteocercus, barely perceptible to the 
naked eve. 

(3911) Cysteocercus temprcc, Cantor. (I’l. XII. 
Fig. 3.) Of a pyriform shape. From the oval 
bladder proceeds the conical, elongated neck, 
which terminates in a pore, surrounded by recur- 
vous spines. T he colour is hyaline with numer¬ 
ous brownish dots ; the cavity of the bladder is 
pale gJYoenish. Thft figure is magnified, as it 
appeared under -f, single lens. 

Fara. TRYGON1S1D/E. 

A. Tail without spine. 

Genus 1UIAC11INOTUS, Cantor. [‘Pdx®* 
thorubush ; vuros back. Substituted for An acan¬ 
thus, Eh renberg, 1837, pre-oocupied by Anaean- 
thus, Gray, 1831, {Pise .)and Anaeanthus, Serville 
1832, {Co leap If] {Equivalent to Anaeanthus, 
Ehreuherg, 1837.) Teeth flattened. Tail with¬ 
out radiated fin, but with a skinny hem beneath, 
or naked. 

(3912) RAachinotm afneanus, (Bloeh-Schnei 1 - 
der.) 

Syn. Raja africana, Bloch-Sohneider, 367. 

Anaeanthus afrtcamts, Muller und llenle, 
157. 

Above greenish white; beneath white. Iris 
golden greenish ; pupil triangular, black. Inha¬ 
bits Sea of Pinang, Guinea, Red Sea. The disk 
is rounded, a little narrower towards the tail than 
towards the slightly projecting pointed snout. A 
space about 4 inches in breadth, comprising the 
snout, forehead and the pectoral fins, is free from 
scales, but sparingly covered with distant thorns. 
The latter, of which none exceed inch in height, 
stand erect on a rounded or oval radiated base. 
The head from between the eyes, the back and 
the anterior two-thirds of the tail, (the latter 
above and beneath,) are thickly covered with small 
heart-shaped soales. Their surface is smooth, 
obliquely raised towards the apex, which is gene- 
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rally directed inwards to the mesial line of the 
body. Their margin is abrupt, with three or four 
concentric lines or strata. Between the scales are 
scattered a number of single thorns, the longest 
of which are about -fo of an inch. Their base 
is stellate, with three to five roots fitting into 
the intervals .between the nearest scales. The 
thorns are generally erect, but those of the poste¬ 
rior part of the back and of the tail are directed 
slightly backwards. On the upper part of the 
anterior fifth of the tail the thorns cease. The 
tail is compressed, gradually tapering to a nar¬ 
row point, and densely covered with scales 
as far as the posterior third, where they 
become few and far between. The abdominal 
surface of the tail, as far as the thorns ex¬ 
tend, is broad, convex; the rest is acute and 
presents a naked, indistinct, skinny hem. The 
abdominal surface of the body is smooth, naked. 

Length from the point of the 


snout to the mouth,. 0 ft. 


From the mouth to the anus. 
From the anus to the apex of 

the tail. . 

Distance between the eyes, ... 
(ireatest breadth of the disk, 

A single female occurred at 
1813. 


1 

1 
0 
1 

Timing 


22 - 


inch. 


7J- 

2.2 


in Dec. 


Genus TEA GON, (aI danson ), Muller und 
Henle 1841. Disk oval or rhombic ; tail as 
long as the body or longer, without hem, or with 
hems not extending I® the apex. Mouth a little 
arched. Teeth with a central point or trans¬ 
versal tubercle, which in some is rough, with a 
more or less distinct transversal furrow in front 
and behind ; the furrow of the lateral teeth be¬ 
comes more distinct. The whole surface is 
more or less wrinkled. Membranous valve of 
the upper jaw with a straight, deeply fringed 
margin ; a second posterior valve deeply notch¬ 
ed. In the lower jaw behind the teeth appear 
generally several papillae. 

A. Tail without jin. 

(3913) Trygon uarnak, (Porskal). 

Syn. Raja ommes scherit, Forskal, Descr. IX. 

Raja uarnak, ibid. 18. No. 16. b. 

Raja uarnak, Linne: Syst. 1509. 

Raja uarnak, Bloch-Schn. 304. 

Pastinachus warnak Ruppell: Feme Wir- 
belth. Fische. 69. Taf. 19, Pig. 2. a. b. 

{Icon). Trygon russelli: Gray: Ill. Ind. Zool. II. 
PI. 100. 

Trygon variegat,us, McClelland : Calcutta 
journal of Nat. Hist. I. GO, PI. II. 
Fig. 2. 

Trygon uarnak, Muller und A 

Henle, 158.* I (Adult) 

Trygon uarnak, Yar. 1, Mul- C * 
ler und Henle, 158. J 

Trygon uarnak, Var. 2, 3, 4, Muller und 
Henle, 158 {Young). 


ASIA. 

Trygon uarnack, Richardson : . Report 
18*45,197. 

[* M.M. Muller and Henle, quote as synonymes: 
■•fsrii, j Rupp®ll. Alias, p. 61.” 

The quotation, which has been repeated by Sir 
John Richardson, 1. c., is a mistake. The two 
names occur neither in page 51. nor in: the Al- 
phabctisclics Verzeiclmiss” of Dr. Ruppell’s Altas. ] 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan,^Peninsula, 
Singapore , Indian Ocean, Red ' Bay of 
Bengal, Mouths of the Ganges, China Sea, Cape 
of Good Hope. {Young). Body above light 
redddish brown or greenish-olive, with numerous 
black spots, between which the ground-colour 
appears like a network; beneath whitish ; tail 
brownish white with numerous black rings or 
transversal bauds. (Disk 6 to 9 inch, broad.— 
Var. 2 and 4, M. u. II.) {Older). Brovvnish- 
or greyish- olive with numerous whitish spots ; 
posterior part of tail in some with indistinct 
blackish or whitish rings. (Disk 3 ft. broad.— 
Var. 3, M. u. II.) (Adult). Uniformly brow¬ 
nish- or greenish- olive. Iris golden; pupil 
transversely oval. In the very young individu¬ 
als the eyes are very prominent and project 
above the level of the spiracles. The skin is 
naked, and in the centre of the back appears but 
a single heart-shaped white tubercle. In a 
spotted individual, 9 inches broad, there is a 
second smaller heart-shaped tubercle behind the 
former, and the head and the sides along the 
spine of the back are scantily covered with mi¬ 
nute distant heart shaped scales, which on the 
root of the tail are placed in a double longitudi¬ 
nal series. On the tail appear numerous very 
minute, distant thorns, which later disappear. In 
older individuals (upwards of 3 feet broad), the 
head, back and sides and the anterior half of the 
tail are covered with smooth orbicular scales, 
the intervals between which are filled with many 
smaller than the rest. The disk is a little 
broader than long. Che distance from the point of 
the snout to the centre between the nostrils ex¬ 
ceeds by one third the distance between the nos¬ 
trils. The snout is more prominent in the young 
than in the adult. The tail is compressed to¬ 
wards the spine, the rest cylindrical, tapering to 
a thin point. Its length is about four times that 
of the body. On the lower surface appears a 
very indistinct skinny hem. The spine is situ¬ 
ated at the termination of the anterior seventh 
or ninth of the tail. Its length is liable to con¬ 
siderable individual variations. The following 
dimensions were taken from a young male, (Vir. 
3, M. u. H). 

From the snout to the mouth, 

„ mouth to the anus,.. 

Length of the tail,..... 

Greatest breadth of the disk,. 

Distance between the nostrils, 
eye,. 


ft. 


3$ inch. 
0* 

3£ 

10 * 

H 
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Distance from the snout to the > , 
eyes,.. 0 ft. 8$ inch. 

Breadth of the mouth,. 0 l £ 

Young individuals of this species are nume¬ 
rous at all seasons in the Straits of Malacca, but 
larger ones, with the body about 4 feet in length, 
are undommon. 

(3914) Trygon imbricata, (Bloch-Schneider). 

Sxn. Raja imbricata. Bloch-Scim. 300. 

Rtissell, IV. lsacurrah Tenkee. { Very 
young.) 

Cuv. It. A. IT. 399 <*>• 

Trygon imbricata, Muller und Tlenle, 164. 

Trygon imbricata, Bleeker: Verb. Baiav. 
Geuoots. XXII. 6. 

Above lighter or darker brown ; the tail in 
some lighter than the body ; beneath white. Iris 
golden ; pupil transversely oval. Inhabits Sen 
of Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Pen insula, l>av 
of Bengal, Java, Madura. The snout is acutely 
pointed ; the disk is of equal length and breadth ; 
the external and the posterior angle of the pec¬ 
torals are rounded. The distance between the 
nostrils is less than one half of that, from the 
snout to the centre between the nostrils. The 
tail is but little longer than the body. The head 
from between the eyes is covered with minute, 
somewhat distant scales. They are heart-shaped, 
of unequal size, with the apex directed towards 
the snout. On the back appears an irregularly 
oval patch of similar scales, with their points 
directed towards the tail. Between the occiput 
and the scapular region appear a series of 
single scales, larger than the rest. The anterior 
fourth of the tail is compressed aiul above cover¬ 
ed with scales like those of the back, with a 
mesial line of distant lanceolate scales, which 
gradually increase in length towards the two 
spiues. The anterior of the two spines is situat¬ 
ed at the termination of the anterior fourth of 
the tail. It is a little shorter than the posterior, 
which is situated a little mow; backwards, and is 
about J- of the length of the tail. Behind the 
two spines the tail is naked and becomes very 
slender and tapering. Beneath it appears a very 
indistinct trace of a skinny hem. Single smail 
individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons. 


Breadth of the disk,....J. 5£ inch. 

From the snout to the arius,. 51- 

Length of the tail... 7£ 

From the snout to the taouth,. If 

„ to the eyes,. If 

Breadth of the mouth,.';. Of 

Distance between the ey^es,. Of 

Length of the posterior 'spine,. 2 

(3915) Trygon zugei, Burger. 

8xN.Tr.yg6n zugei, Muller und Henle, 165. 

r P«f V 


Tyrgon zugei, Richardhon; Report, 1845, 
197. ;. 

(Young.) Above brownish yellow; caudal 


membranes black; beneath reddish white. Iris 
golden ; pupil transversely oval. Inhabits Sea 
of Pinang, Indian Ocean, Sea of Japan; China. 
The snout is very prominent, acute. The an¬ 
terior margins of the disk are atraight, the pos¬ 
terior convex. The external angle of the pec¬ 
torals is equidistant from the apex* of the snout 
and the anus. The length of the disk slightly 
exceeds the breadth. The distance between ti>e 
nostrils and the apex of the snout is contained 
3f times in that between the apex and the cen¬ 
tre between the nostrils. The distance between 
the eyes is f of their distance from the point of 
the snout. The teeth have a transversal keel. 
The thin tapering tail is double the length of the 
body. The spine is situated nearly at the ante¬ 
rior fourth of the tail. Behind the spine appear 
a superior and inferior membrane. Both are 
low, the inferior longer than the superior. The 
body is naked, but on the dorsal column, be¬ 
tween the occiput and the scapular region, ap¬ 
pear 3 distant, small thorns. Some distant, very 
minute thorns appear on the sides of the tail 
behind the spine. The latter is about f of the 
length of the tail. 

From the apex of the snout to the 

mouth... 11 inch. 

mouth to the anus,. 2* 

Length of the. tail, f .9 

Distance between Die nostrils,. 0, 7 ti - 

Greatest breadth ofHhc disk, .4| 

Distance between the eyes. 0|j- 

Brcadthoftiiemout.il ...*.0 j 7 6 - 

Single young individuals occur at Pinang but 
rarely. 

Genus PIERO PLATE A, Muller und Henle, 
1837. The disk is nearly or more than twice as 
broad as long. Tail short, generally shorter than • 
the body, naked or with low fins. Mouth slight¬ 
ly arched. The teeth do not extend to the an¬ 
gles of the mouth; they carry one to three points. 
The upper membranous valve of the jaw is in¬ 
distinct, without fringes. No papillae in the 
lower jaw. The skin is smooth, or covered with 
tubercles. 

(3910) Pleroplatea micrura, (Blocli-Schn.) 

Sin. Trygon micrura, Blocli-Schn. 300. 

Bussell, VI. Tenkee Kunsul. (Young.) 

Raja poecilura, Shaw, V. 291. 

Trygon kunsua, Cuvier, R. A. II. 400(*) 

Trygon poecilurus, Bennet: Life of 
Raffles, 694. 

Pteroplatea annulata, Swainson, IT. 319. 

Pteroplatea micrura, Muller und Henle, 
169. 

Pteroplatea micrura, Richardson, Report, 
1845, 197. 

(Very young) Above reddish- or bluish- brown, 
with numerous dark dots, or with distant indis¬ 
tinct light spots; beneath bluish- or reddish- white. 
(Older.) Above bottle-green, or bluish-brown ; 
tail with black and white or rose-coloured rings; 
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beneath whitish. Iris golden, pupil transversely 
oval. Inhabits Sea of Pinang , Malayan Penin¬ 
sula , Singapore , Bay of Bengal, Mouths of the 
Ganges, Red Sea, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, China 
Sea. P The snout is little prominent. The ante¬ 
rior margin of the pectorals is a little longer than 
the posterior «nd slightly concave in the middle ; 
the posterior is convex ; the external angle is 
conical, the posterior obtusely rounded. In 
younger individuals the length of the disk, from 
the snout to the anus, is less than one half of the 
breadth of the disk, or the distance between the 
external nngles of the pectorals. In older indi¬ 
viduals the length is f of the breadth of the 
disk. The distance betweeu the inner angles of 
the nostrils is about one half of the greatest 
diameter of the nostril. The distance between 
the external angles of the nostrils is double the 
distance from their centre to the point of the 
snout, or their nearest distance from the pectoral 
margin. The teeth are tricuspidate; their central 
cusps are erect and longer than the lateral hori¬ 
zontal ones. In both jaws the teeth are confined 
to the central third, on each side of which in the 
upper jaw appears a notch corresponding to a 
minute prominence in the lower jaw. The de¬ 
pressed tongue occupies the whole breadth of the 
mouth. The margin of the spiracles carries no 
denticle. The body is naked. The ventral tins 
are elongated tetragonal, with the posterior an¬ 
gles rounded. The male appendages project be¬ 
yond the inner margins of the ventrals, and ex¬ 
tend to the root of the caudal spine. The length 
of the tail varies: in the very young it is shorter 
than the body ; later it becomes a little longer 
than the body. It is depressed towards the 
spine, from thence it is cylindrical, very slender 
and tapering. It has no fins. The slender spine 
is situated at the anterior fifth. In the young, 
with the disk upwards of one foot in breadth, 
it is hidden in the integuments, and scarcely ^ 
of the length of the tail. In a male, 1,5* inch in 
breadth, the spine is nearly ^ of the length of 
the tail. The largest individual observed was 
taken in 184-0 near the Island of Lantao, in the 
mouth of the Canton River ; the disk measured 
4 feet in breadth, 3 feet in length, and the tail I 
foot. The tail was armed with two spines situ¬ 
ated close to each other; each about one inch in 
length. Single young individuals occur at all 
seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 

Dimensions. 

From the snout to the mouth, .If inch. 

From the mouth to the auus,. 4g 

Length of the tail, .8 

Distance between the inner angles of the 

nostrils, .0g 

Greatest diameter of the nostrils, ... 0g 

From the snout to the eyes,..Of 

Distance between the eyes, . If 

Breadth of the disk.15s 

Genus HYPOLOPllTJS, Muller und Henle, 
1837. Form of the body bite Trygon. Tail 


beneath with a fin, not extending to tlie apex. 
Upper fin, absent. Differs principally from Try- 
yon by the peculiar form of the mouth and the 
teeth. The centre of the lower jaw is pointed 
and projecting, and has on each side a forwards 
directed cavity. The margin of the upper jaw is 
excavated in the centre to receive the point of 
the lower jaw, and is very convex on each side. 
Teeth like paving stones, hexagonal, broader than 
long ; in the upper jaw the teeth of the centre 
are small, those of the sides large ; in the lower 
jaw they are nearly of equal size : the external 
ones smaller. 

(3917) Ilypolophus sephen, (Forskal.) 

Syn. Raja sephen, Forskal: Descr 17, No. 16. 

Raja sephen Lacep. I. 123. 

Raja sephen, Bl. Helm. 854. 

Russell III. Wolga Tenkee. 

Raja sephen, Hhaw, V. 288. 

Raja sephen. Var. Shaw. V. 289. 

Trygon sephen, Ouv. R.'A. II. 399. 

Trigon sephen, Ruppell .• Atlas, 52. 

Trigon foiskalii, ibid. 53, Taf. XIII. 
Fig. 2. 

Trisron sephen- Ruppell: Netie Wirhelth. 
Fische, 69, Taf. XIX. Fig. 5, (Teeth.) 

Uvpolophus sephen, JV1 uller und Henle, 

1 70 . 

ITypoloplms sephen, Bleeker: Verb. Bat. 
Gen. XXII, 6. 

(Young.) Above reddish brown ; the scaly 
portion of the head, back and tail leafi-coloured; 
tail behind the spine, and caudal fin blackish 
brown ; beneath whitish. Iris golden ; pupil 
transversely oval, black. Inhabits Sea of Pinang , 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Bay of Bengal, 
Mouths of the Ganges, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Java, Madura. The disk is rhombic, with round¬ 
ed angles. In the very young the snout is more 
pointed than in the older. The external angles 
of the ventrals are acute, the internal obtuse. 
The distance between the nostrils is one half of 
their distance from the snout. The distance 
from the snout to the eyes exceeds by one third 
that between the eyes. The snout is above co¬ 
vered with distant tricuspidate scales. On the 
upper part of the head, back and on the root of 
the tail they are smooth, hexagonal, with their 
anterior and posterior margins denticulated and 
with a shallow cavity in their centre. Three 
large heart-shaped convex plates, placed lon¬ 
gitudinally, appear on the scapular region. Of 
the three the central one is the largest, the an¬ 
terior the smallest. The tail is from three to 
four times the length of the body. As far as 
the spine it is depressed, trigonal and tapering ; 
the portion supporting the caudal is compressed 
and with minute lanceolate scales ; the rest is 
very attenuated like a whip cord. The spine is 
situated a little behind the anterior third of the 
tail; its length varies from to of the tail. 
The caudal membrane commences beneath the 
root of the spine and continues beyond the 
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■central third of the lower margin of the tail. 
Its height is less than that of the part of the tail 
to which it is attached. Single young individu¬ 
als occur at all seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 
Dimensions. 

From the snout to the mouth,. 1$ inch. 

From the mouth to the anus,. 45- 

Length of the tail,.2G£ 

Distnnce between the inner (anterior) 

angles of the nostrils,. 0-£ 

Froiu the snout to the eyes,. 2 

Distance between the eyes,. 1 jj 

Breadth of the disk. 7"- 

GenusTAENIURA, Muller nndlfrnh, 1837. 
Disk rounded. Tail not much longer than the 
body, depressed in front of the spine, compressed 
behind it, with a high inferior tin, which com¬ 
mences from the spine and extends to the apex 
of the tail. The upper margin of the fail carries 
frequently a low longer or shorter skinny hem. | 
extending to the apex of the tail. The caudal 
spine a little in front of the middle of the tail. 
Nostrils approximated as in Trygon. Teeth flat¬ 
tened, with a transversal protuberance, or point¬ 
ed. Month straight or undulating. Membran¬ 
ous valve behind the upper jaw straight; that 
behind the lower jaw without papilla;. 

(39 J 8) Taeninra bjmna , (ForsknI.) 

JSvn. Baja lymna, Forskal: Dcscr. 17, No. 15. 
Raja Ivmna, Linne: Syst. 1511. 

Raja lymna, Lacep. I. Tab. IV. Fig. 2 3. 
Raie torpille, ibid. Tab. VI. Fig. 1, 

Raja Ivmna, Bl. Selin. 304. 

Raja Ivmna, Shaw V. 287. 

Trigon lymna, ltuppell: Atlas, 51, Taf. 
13, Fig. 1. 

Trygon lymna, Cuv. R. A. II. 400 ( 2 ) 
Trigon lymna,: ltuppell: Ncue Wirhelth. 
Fische, (59. Taf. 19, Fig. 4. (Teeth.) 
(Iron.) Trvgon ornatuni, Gray : Ill. Ind. Zool. I. 
PI. 99. 

Trygon lymna, Swainson. II. 319- 
Tae.niura hnlgani, Lesson in Duperrey : 
Voy, II. 100. 

Taeninra lymna, Muller und Ilenle, 171. 
197, Taf. (Mouth.) 

(Young.) Above brownish bronze, with numer¬ 
ous oval and round ultramarine spots ; from the 
scapular region on each side of the back a broad 
ultramarine band, continuing on the sides of the 
tail to the root of the spine; caudal fin pale 
brownish, the lower margin edged with black ; 
beneath greenish, white. Iris narrow golden 
round the pupil, the rest dark blue ; pupil 
transversely oval, black. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Indian Ocean, Red 
Sea, Timor, New Ireland. 

Dimensions. ,, 

From the snout to the mouth, ... ... 0| inch. 

From the mouth to the anus, ... 31- 

Length of the tail, .G 

„ of the caudal spine,. 1 

Distance between the eyes, .0>- 

Breadth of the disk, ... . 44 


This species is of rare occurrence in the Straits 
of Malacca. 

‘ Fam. MYLIOBATIDTD.E. 

Genus MYLIOBATIS (Dumeril, 1817) Mul¬ 
ler und Henle, 1841. (Aetobatis, Blainville, 
1828.) Snout pointed, composed by the united, 
anterior pectoral rays. Nasal valves united, with 
straight margin. Mouth transversal. Both jaws 
with straight margin. Teeth hexagonal, in the 
centre a series of broader teeth, backwards, in¬ 
creasing in breadth. On each side smaller, 
tetragonal plates resembling paving stones, fitting 
into the zig-zags of the central teeth. The 
teeth of the upper jaw longitudinally and 
transversely convex; those of the lower jaw fiat., 
scarcely somewhat concave ; teeth of neither jaw 
occupy the entire breadth. 

(3919) M'l/liobnf.ix vicn/tn/ii, (Bloch-Sehn.) 

Syx. Aquila* marinre species, Willoughby, 6, 
Tab. X. Fiir. 3 (App.) 

Raja nieuhofii Bl. Seim. 3G4 

Bussell, VII. Mookarah Tenkee. 

Raja fascial a, Shaw, V. 2SG, PI. 143.[( 3 ) 

Myliobatis nieuliowii, Cuv, H. A. II. 401 

M vliobal.is aquila, Bonaparte: Fauna It. 
'Fasc. n. 

M vliobutis nieuhofii, Muller und Ilenle, 
'177. 

M vliobutis nieuhofii, Richardson : Report, 
1845, m. 

Pari klawar of the Malays. 

(Young.) Above yellowish brown, with six or 
more narrow transversal bands of deep bluish 
purple; beneath whitish; tail blackish brown ; 
posterior half with irregular white spots. Iris 
golden, pupil vertically elliptical. Teeth pale 
amber-coloured. Inhabits Sea. of Pinang, Indian 
Ocean, Coromandel, Chinese and Australian Seas, 
Mediterranean. In the very young the apex of 
the snout is double the length of the nasal valve. 
The pectorals are sickle-shaped. The dorsal is 
triangular, commencing at the root of the tail, 
and not extending beyond the apex of the ven- 
trals. The length of the body is contained 21 
times in the greatest breadth of the disk. The 
body is naked, and the tail without spine. The 
tail exceeds four times the length of the body. A 
female, observed at Pinang in May 1845, was of 
the following dimensions. 

From the snout to the mouth,. 0-g inch. 

„ mouth to the anus, ... 2-g- 

Length of the tail,.14 £ 

From the root of the tail to the dorsal, 0-| 

From the snout to the eyes, . 0J 

Distance between the eyes. 0-g- 

Breadth of the nasal valve, . 0-g 

Length of do. . Og- 

Grcatest. breadth, (between the external 
angles of the pectorals,) ... ... 8-£ 

(3920) Myliobatis milvus , Valenciennes. 

Syn. Myliobatis milvus, Muller und Henle, 
178. 

Pari klawar of the Malays. 
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( Young .) Above, pale fawn-coloured ; on the 
head and back a number of distant anastomosing 
black lines, which on the anterior half of the 
root of the pectorals are arranged transversely, 
so as to make the ground-colour between them 
resemble very broad transverse bands ; on the 
rest of the body, on the pectoral and ventral 
fins the black lines form an open net-work; 
the anterior margin of the pectorals, to near the 
apex, and the dorsal, pale fawn-coloured without 
black meshes. Anterior sixth of toil fawn-colour¬ 
ed, indistinctly ringed with blackish brown ; 
rest of the tail black ; abdomen white. Iris nar¬ 
row golden round the pupil, the rest fawn-colour¬ 
ed ; pupil heart-shaped, with the apex downwards. 
Teeth pale amber-coloured. Inhabits Sea of Fin - 
any. Red Sea. The form of the body, teeth and 
fins is similar to that of M. nieuhofii, but the 
position of the dorsal fin differs. It commences 
farther behind the termination of the base of the 
ventrals, close to their apex, beyond which it 
does not extend. The male appendages are 
shorter than the corresponding margin of the 
ventrals ; they are white, with a black longitudi¬ 
nal streak above. At its root the tail is greatly 
compressed, two edged, like the blade of an oar ; 
the rest is slender like a whipcord ; its length is 
4,I times that of the body. The toil has neither 
spine nor fin. The body is naked. A single 
young male was observed at l’inang in August 
1846. It was of the following dimensions : 

From the snout to the mouth, . 1* inch. 

„ mouth to the anus, . 6j) 

Length of the tail,.4Gj{ 

„ from the root of the tail to the 

dorsal,. 1J- 

liaseof the dorsal, . 0!? 

Anterior margin of do. 0" 

Posterior margin of do., . (P 

Distance between the eyes, . 1 ij 

Distance between the nostrils,. 

Breadth of the mouth, . 0" 

Anterior margin of the pectorals, ... 9* 

Posterior margin of the pectorals, ... 7* 

Base of the ventrals. .. 

External margiu of do., . 1J 

Internal do.,.. ]j- 

Male appendage. 0J 

Greatest breadth of the disk (between the 
external angles of the pectorals,) ... 19 

Genus STOASODON, Gan tor. [ 2 roa, arcade ; 
ohiev, tooth. Substituted for Aetobatis , Muller und 
Hcnle, 184], preoccupied by Aetobatis, Blainville, 
1828, which as observed, is a synouyine of 
Myliobatis. The characters given are those 
of M.M. Muller und llenle.] (Equivalent to 
Aetobatis, Muller und Henle, 1841.) Snout 
acute, undivided. The lower margin of the 
united nasal valves deeply indented. The frtenu- 
Jura of the nasal valve is covered witli papilbe 
which are transversely disposed in front of the 
upper jaw. On the dorsal surface of the nasal 
valve, near, the external margin, a lobule with 


fringed edge. Lower jaw acute, projecting 
beyond the upper ; upper jaw with a straight 
margin. The dental laminae of both jaws form 
a series, without smaller lateral teeth ; in the 
lower jaw the laminae are arched and parallel to 
the margin of the jaw. The laininm do not 
occupy the whole breadth of the jaw. 

(3921) Stoasodon narinari, (Bloch-Schneider.) 

Syn. Narinari, Marcgrave, 176. 

Jtuysch: Tlies. T. XXXIX. Fig. 6. 

La raie aigle, Lacep. 1. PI. 6. Fig. 2. 

Baja narinari Bloch-Sclm, 301. 

Bussell. "V111. Eel tenkee. 

Baja guttata. Shaw. V. 285, PI. 142. 

Baja quinqucaculcata, Quoy et Gaini. 
Freyciu. 200, PI. 43, Fig. 3. 

Myliobatis narinari Cuv.R. A. 11.401 ( a ) 

Myliobalis narinari, Bennett: Life of 
Halites, 694. 

Myliobatis eel-tenkee. Ruppell: Neue 
Wirbclth. Fische, 70, Taf. 19, Fig. 
3 (Teeth.) 

Aetobatis indica, Swainsou, IT. 321. 

Myliobatis narinari, Agassiz ; 111. Taf. 
D. 1. 2. (Teeth.; 

Myliobatis macroptera, McClelland : Calc. 
Jouru. Nat. Hist. I. 60, Fig. 1, a. b. 

Aetobatis narinari, Muller und llenle, 

179. 

Aetobatis narinari, Blceker : Verb. Batov. 
Gen. XXI1. 6. 

Pari lung of the Malays. 

Above greenish olive or greenish grey ; a lit¬ 
tle behind the occiput and behind the anterior 
margin of the pectorals appear more or less nu¬ 
merous greenish-white rounded spots, edged with 
black ; tail behind the spiuo black ; abdominal 
surface of disk and tail as far as the spine green¬ 
ish white ; rest black. Iris greenish golden ; 
pupil vertically elliptical. Teeth greenish white. 
Inhabits Sea of Finantj, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, India Ocean, Red Sea, Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, Mouths of the Ganges Sumatra, Java, Ma¬ 
dura, Brazil, Surinam. Greatest Breadth : 3 
feet. The snout is conical and about broader 
than long, and not quite double the length of the 
nasal valve. The nasal lobule is broad conical. 
The shape of the disk resembles that of Mylio- 
bn tie mileus. The dorsal fin commences near 
the termination of the base of the ventrals, but 
terminates at some distance in front of the 
apex of the ventrals. The latter are elongated, 
about thrice as long as broad. The male appen¬ 
dages do not extend beyond the corresponding 
margin of the fin, and are shorter in the young. 
The tail is trigonal as far as the spine, the rest 
is compressed and flagelliform. Its length is 
thrice or four times that of the body. The spine 
is situated immediately behind the termination 
of the dorsal ; its length equals its distance from 
the anus. Some individuals are armed witn a 
second somewhat longer spine, a little behind the 
root of the former. The dental laminae of the 
upper jaw are very slightly arched; the anterior 
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margin of the external lamina! exhibits numerous 
vertical deuticulatioms. The laminae of the lower 
jaw are but *- of the breadth of those of the up¬ 
per, but they are more convex, forming in the 
centre an obtuse angle. Siugle young individu¬ 
als occur at ail seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 
The following dimensions were taken from a 
young male, armed with two spines : 

From the snout to the nostrils, ... 1 inch. 

From the nostrils to the mouth, ... 0>- 

Frotn the mouth to the anus,. 5 “ 

■ Length of the tail, ... . ... 33 

Distance between the nostrils. 0-g- 

„ „ the eyes. 1J 

Breadth of the mouth, . 0£ 

Distance from the snout to the eyes, 1 j- 
Length of the anterior spine,. 1 * 

„ of the second do., . 1 £• 

Greatest breadth of the disk,.j 1 £ 

Genus RHINOPTERA, (Knld) Muller nud 
Henle , 1841. The snout deeply divided by a 
central incision. The cranial tins are not on a 
level with the pectorals, but lower down, and are 
fixed at the inferior margin of the root of the 
pectorals. The rays of the cranial tins com¬ 
mence farther back than the termination of the 
pectorals. The lower margin of the nasal valve 
is straight ; the external angle acute ; on each 
side of their dorsal surface a longitudinal fold. 
The teeth stand side by side in 3 t o 5 rows of 
broad hexagonal plates which laterally decrease 
in size. Outside appear several rows of smaller 
teeth, which are not broader than long. They 
occtpy the entire breadth of the jaw. 

(3922) Rhinoptera adsperxa, Valenciennes. 

Syn. Rhinoptera adspersa, Muller und llenle, 
183. 

Pari daun of the Malays. 

[Young.) Above pale fawn-coloured ; beneath 
white. [Older.) Above chocolate brown or green¬ 
ish olive ; beneath white, iris golden fawn-co¬ 
loured ; pupil vertically elliptical. Teeth yel¬ 
lowish white. Inhabits Sea of Rinang , Indian 
Ocean. The teeth of both jaws are similar ; those 
of the centre row are hardly thrice as broad 
as long. The other rows gradually decrease 
towards # the sides of the mouth. There are 
nine rows in the upper jaw, seven in the 
lower. The margin of the nasal valve is finely 
denticulated, its length is 3| times its height. 
The anterior margin of the pectorals is slight¬ 
ly convex; the posterior concave ; the angles 
acute. The ventrals are tetragonal, considerably 
projecting beyond the pectorals. The dorsal 
commenoes at the termination of the ventrals, 
and extends a little beyond their apex. The tail 
is about 3 to 3k times the length of the body ; 
the anterior third is greatly compressed ; the rest 
flagelliform. At a short distance from the dor¬ 
sal is situated a small spine, but little longer than 
the base of the dorsal; a little behind it appears 


a second, scarcely longer than the preceding 
spine. In the young the back is smooth. In 
older individuals M.M. Muller und llenle de¬ 
scribe the back as being rough from miuute spines 
with stellate base. At 1‘inang this species occurs 
at irregular intervals, singly or a few together. 
The following dimensions were juken from a 
young female. 

From the incision of the. snout to the 

centre between the nostrils,. 1 inch. 

„ the nostrils to the mouth, . 0® 

„ the mouth to the anus, . 5-J 

Length of the tail,... 24 

Breadth of the margin of the nasal 

valve,... ]*- 

„ of the mouth,. 1 £ 

„ of the disk, . 13 

Length of the posterior margin of the 

pectorals, . 0 £ 

,, of external margin of the ven¬ 
trals. 1 *. 

„ of each caudal spine, . U* 

Fain. DICEROBAT1D1D.E. 

Genus DICE ROB ATT 8, (Diarobatus, Bloch,) 

| Blainville, 1828. (Cephalopterus, [ Dumeril,) 
Ilisso, 1 8 lO.[Pre-occupieb dy Cephalopterus , Geof¬ 
frey, 1809, (dees). J—Cephaloptera, Itisso, 1326). 
Mouth on the abdominal surface. Teeth of both 
jaws minute, flattened, like paving stones, of 
different forms. T rie rays of the pectorals ex¬ 
tend closely to the skull. The anterior margin 
of the pectorals is convex from the skull behind 
the eyes to the apex. [ Cephaloptera , Muller und 
Henle, page 184.] 

(3923) Dicerabatis eregoodoo, (Cuvier). 

Syn. Russell: page 5, No. IX. Eregffodoo 
Teukeo. 1(. (Dorsal view). 

Cephaloptera eregoodoo-tenkec, Cuv. IT. 
A. 11. 402 0). 

[Young r) Above intense purple, with blue 
and violet rellectious ; at the apex of the dorsal 
fin a whitish rounded spot; external margin of 
ventrals white; upper (external) surface of the 
cranial fins, and side of the head behind the 
eyes white ; lower (internal) surface of the cranial 
tins silvery grey, of a chequered appearance, pro¬ 
duced by the transverse divisions of the ruys; the 
apex and internal margin broadly brimmed with 
black ; beneath white ; tail, as far as the ventrals 
extend, white, rest black; margin of the snout 
and both jaws black. Iris purple; pupil verti¬ 
cal, resembling the figure 8, or two vertically 
placed balls. Inhabits Sea of Rinang, Coro¬ 
mandel. The inner half of the anterior margin 
of the pectorals is very slightly concave, the outer 
[ half convex; tbe posterior margiu is concave : 
the external and internal angles acute. The 
length of the pectorals, from their origin, above 
and a little behind the eye, to their internal 
angle, is about of the greatest breadth of the 
disk. The ventrals project but little beyond the 
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pectorals. The male appendages are about $ of 
the internal margin of the ventrals, slender and 
throughout attached to the margin. The tail 
slightly exceeds times the length of the body ; 
it is very slender, flagelliform, and nearly through¬ 
out tetragonal. The dorsal fin has the appear¬ 
ance of being triangular, but it has a posterior 
very short margin. It commences a little in 
front of the ventrals and terminates a little be¬ 
hind their termination. The apex of the dorsal 
hardly extends beyond the anterior half of the 
ventrals. The body is smooth to the touch. The 
upper surface of the head and the throat are per¬ 
forated by numerous pores. At the posterior 
part of the back appear some very minute scales 
or spines, which resemble white dots. They are 
distant anti offer no resistance to the touch. The 
tail is naked and without spine. The anterior 
margin of the head (the snout), between the cra¬ 
nial fins, is concave. The distance from the 
centre.of this margin to the mouth is J of the 
breadth of the mouth. The length of the cranial 
fins, from their origiu a little behind the mouth to 
their apex, equals the distance between both fins 
across the throat. Both are parallel, not diverg¬ 
ing, as they appear in M. M, Muller and llenle’s 
figure of Cephaloptera kuhlii. They are turned 
upwards, their upper surface beiug longitudi¬ 
nally hollowed. The spiracles are very small, 
hid beneath the origin of the pectorals. The 
margin of the nasal valve is straight and covers 
neatly the whole of the upper jaw. The angles 
form a conical lobule. The narrow band of teeth 
extends in both jaws not quite to the angle, oc¬ 
cupying the central J of the breadth of the 
mouth. The teeth are uniformly minute, flat¬ 
tened, of a pentagonal shape, with backwards 
directed points. They have frequently two or 
three such points. They are generally twice 
broader than long, but in both jaws appear here 
and there a single tooth broader than the rest, 
as if composed of two or three teeth soldered 
together. The upper jaw has 80, the lower 95 
rows of teeth, each consisting of C, rarely 7. 
Behind the upper jaw appears a large membra¬ 
nous valve, the free margin of which is convex. 
There is no trace of a tongue. The equidistant 
gill-openings are arranged on two backwards 
converging lines. Each opening is of this figure 
to , the first being double the length of the fifth. 
The only individual examined, was observed at 
Pinang in February 1845. It was a male, ap¬ 
parently young, of the following dimensions : 
From the centre between the cranial 

fins to the centre of the snout,...... 3f inch. 

From the centre of the snout to the 

mouth,.* If 

„ the mouth to the anus, ... 11 

Length of the tail.19f 

Distance between the nostrils,.. 2|- 

„ from the nostrils to the mouth, Of 
Breadth of the mouth, . 3|- 


Length of the cranial fins,. 5} inch. 

Distance between them, .... 5|- 

„ between the eyes,' . 5 

Base (Length) of the pectorals, ... 13-f 

Breadth of do., . . 18J- 

Base of the dorsal,. If 

Anterior margin of do., ’ . 2f 

Posterior „ of do. 0$ 

Superior „ of do. Of 

Length of the ventrals. 2f 

,, „ „ first gill-opening, ... If 

,, ,, ,, filth do., ... ... ... Of 

Distance between the first gill-openings 3f 
Greatest breadth of the disk,.3 Of 

The stomach is elongated cylindrical, half the 
length of the body; the intestines equal the 
length of the body. This fish agrees in several 
characters with Russell’s Eregoodoo Tenkee, No. 
IX. It, (not No. IX. N, from St. Helena.) M. 
M. Muller and lienle express some doubt as to 
the identity of Russell's No. IX. and Cephalop¬ 
tera olfersii, Muller, ( Plagiostomen , page 185) 
from Brazil. According to the description of M. 
M. Muller and Henle, the latter differs from the 
present species in the following characters. In 
G. olfersii the distance of the mouth from the head 
is in proportion to the breadth of the mouth as 8 
to 13: in the present species that distance is f of 
the breadth of the mouth, or as 1 to 3. In G. 
olfersii the length of the cranial fins compared 
with their distance is as 8 to 11 ; in the present 
species both are equal. In C. olfersii the length 
of the pectorals, measured from their origin on 
the skull, equals half the breadth of the disk ; 
in the present species their length is less than 
the breadth of the disk.— No. 208 to 210 of 
Bengal As. Soc. Jour. October to December 1849. 

Works on Indian fishes. As some readers may 
be interested in the subject of Indian Ichthyo¬ 
logy it may prove of use to enumerate the works 
in which Fishes of the Indiau Seas and rivers 
are treated of. Most of those have been refer¬ 
red to in the foregoing pages, as Dr. Russell on 
the Fishes of the Coromandel Coast, 2 vols. 
folio, with plates ; Dr. Hamilton Buchanan, 
“ An Account of the Fishes found in the River 
Ganges and its Branches,” 4to, with a volume 
of plates. Several of Dr. Buchanan’s Fishes are 
figured in the late Gen. Hardwicke’s Zoological 
Illustrations, according to Mr. McClelland. As. 
Res. XIX. p. 221 ; Bennett, on the Fishes of 
Ceylon ; Mr. McClelland, on the Indian Cypri- 
nidae, As. Res. XIX. p. 217, Cantor on some 
Fishes of the Bay of Bengal, Journ. Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society; Col. Sykes, on the Fishes of the 
Deckan, Transactions of the Zoological Society, 
Fische aus Caschemir, by M.M. Von. Hugel and 
Heckel; while many of the Indian Fishes, which 
are known to the French, are described in the 
Histone des Poisons of M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes. 
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FISH LIVER OIL. 

(3924) FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING i 
OF, In China, the hatching of eggs by artificial 
heat is well known, anti extensively practised, 
as is, also, the hatching Of fish. The sale 
of spawn for this purpose forms an important 
branch of trade in China. The < fisherman collects 
with care on the margin and surface of water, all 
the gelatinous matters that contain spawn of fish, 
which is then placed in an egg shell, which has 
been fresh emptied, through a small hole, which 
is then stopped, and the shell is then placed under 
a setting fowl. In a few days, the Chinese break 
tbp shell in warm water (warmed by- the sun) ; 
the young fish are then kept in water until they 
are large enough to be placed in a pond. This 
plan, in some measure, counteracts the great des¬ 
truction of spawn by troll-nets, which have caused 
the extinction ol many fisheries.— Bonyngc 
America, page 165. See also Fisiiekiks. 

(3925) FISH HOOKS. 

V I 

Ilamecons, Fr. j Fischangeln. Ger 

Are well-known instruments made of the best 
smooth, round, steel wire. In the United King¬ 
dom they are manufactured chiefly at Reddith, 
in Worcestershire.— Faulkner. 

(3926) FISH LIVER OIL. Is prepared 
chiefly on the Western Coast of India, although 
some is now made at Madras. The liver of the 
white shark is that generally used. The mode of 
preparing the best Cod liver oil, which is equally 
applicable to “ Fish liver” is thus described. 

“ GodLiver Oil .”—The proper season for pre¬ 
paring this oil is early in January when the livers 
are pbimp, firm, large, white, and full of oil— 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and are 
specifically lighter than water, these should be 
rejected. Good livers should cut smooth, and 
not tear, when cut none of the substance should 
flow out in a half liquid state. The quantity of 
oil produced by livers depends much upon the 
time of the year. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers were found by experiment to yield 
37 Imperial gallons, and at the end of February 
an equal number only gave 23 gallons of oil. In 
the beginning of Januaiy 1000 livers of average 
size weighed 900 lbs. whilst in the last day of 
March the same number weighed only 575 lbs. 
The oil at these different seasons was equally 
pale, and the Evers equally white, although much 
smaller and more flabby in the latter season. To 
prepare the oil—Wash the livers very carefully, 
first removing the. gall bladders which adhere to 
them, and infuse them in rain or other water free 
from salt. Place them over the fire and never 
allow' the heat to exceed 120 or 130°. On this 
head especial eare must bn taken, a higher de¬ 
gree of heat: although yielding a larger product, 
communicates a rank fishy taste and smell and 
heightens the eolor of the oil, thereby rendering 
it disgusting to the Patient.— M. Ei tf 1855. 


* FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. 

Medicinal—Seer Liver—Shark Liver aud other 
Fish oilsTused in cases of Rheumatism, Atrophy, 
Phthisis, Glandular swelling^ and all diseases of 
a strumous nature) were exhibited, of fine quali¬ 
ty, from Mangalore, Tellicherry, Masulipatam and 
Pondicherry. The Oil is obtained from different 
fishes. Drawings of these would be interesting. 
There is an active demand for this article at all 
the Sea ports of the Western .Coast, and the pro¬ 
duct has become of great importance as the Ex¬ 
port Return shows. The preparations of fish 
oil is chiefly confined to Malabar and the Western 
Coast, whence it is exported to England in large 
•quantities, the demand is also yearly increasing. 
(3927) FISPIMAWS. 

Poota (large), Sozeelee (small), Guz. Hind. 

A term applied in oriental commerce to the 
air-bladder, sounds, or swims of certain large 
fishes, found in the Indian ocean. It is an arti¬ 
cle of luxury with the Chinese ; and forms .an im- 
portant article of export from all the coasts. Small 
quantities of the superior kind are occasionally 
sent to England, from which it is supposed 
Isinglass is made. There are two kinds of fish- 
maws, distinguished by the terms Poota and 
Sozeelee, the difference Consisting merely in the 
size—the latter being about one-fourth the size 
of the former. See A<’k-Bladoek : Isinglass. 

(3928) FISHING-In ET FLOATS. Several 
light porous woods, such as Ckyrocarpus Jacquini 
and Snlmalia Malabarica ; and the fruit of the 
Baobab are used as floats for fishing nets. 

(3929) FISH ROW. 

Mcen chennav, Tam. Snmpa junna. Tel. 

Mutchie ke uudeb, I) UK. Jins. Mat . Med. j). 154. 

(3930) FISH SALTED. Salsamenta. 


Curruadoo, Tam. I Kharie mutchie, Dun. 

| Jins. Mat. Med p. 154 . 

(3931) FLACOURTIA, the type of the or¬ 
der Flacourtiaceoe, was named in honour of Eti¬ 
enne de Flacourt, a director of the French East 
India Company, and the commander of an expe¬ 
dition to Madagascar in 1648, of which he gave 
an account. This genus is dicecious ; the sta- 
miniferous flowers have their stamens densely 
crowded, a hemispherical receptacle, and arc 
glandless at the base; the pistilliferous flowers 
have the calyx 4-5-cleft, deciduous; the stigmas 
4-9, each furnished with a longitudinal furrow- 
above ; the seeds long. The species are thorny 
shrubs, with whitish sepals and yellow stamens. 

(3932) FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. 
Many-spinbd Flacoubtia. 

Panijala. Hind. Panayala, Dux. Bens. 

Taluputrie, Ban. Talisha, Sans. 

Gen. Med. Top. p. 2] 1. 

A fruit tree in gardens at Kotah. The Via- 
courtia cataphracta affords a popular medicine 
in Behar. The small leaves and shoots resemble 
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rhubarb in flavour, and are used as a gentle as¬ 
tringent in the dose of half a drachm in powder. 
An infusion of the bark in cold water is also era?* 
ployed as a remedy in hoarseness.— O'Shaugh. 
page 207. The young shoots and leaves'of F. 
cataphracta , which have the taste but not the 
bitterness of jrhubarb, are considered a3tringeut 
and stomachic, and are prescribed in the Circars 
accordingly.— Eng. Gyc. 

(8983) FLACOURTIA INERMIS has ellip¬ 
tical creiiato-serrated leaves, with short axillary 
racemes of hermaphrodite flowers. It is an un¬ 
armed tree, attaining a height of 30 feet. It 
has reddish-purple berries of a pleasant acid 
taste. It is a native of the Moluccas, where it 
is also extensively cultivated for the sake of its 
fruit. There are* several other species of Fla- 
courtia, all of them yielding edible fruits. 

(3934) FLACOURTIA RAMONTCHI has 
roundish ovate acute crenated leaves. This 
shrub attains a height of 8 feet, and is a native 
of the island of Madagascar, where it is called 
Ramontchi. The fruit, which is edible, is about 
the size of a ‘small plumb, is red when ripe, at 
length becoming violet-coloured. It has a sweet 
and acid taste. There is a small island off the 
coast of Madagascar which is covered witli these 
trees. This island is called by English sailors 
Plum-Tree Island: by the French, Isle aux 
Prunes. 

(3935) FLACOURTIA SAPIDA, Roxb. Fr,A- 
courtiaceac. The Paneola Plum. 

Pedda Canrew pundoo, Tei,. | Hincha. 1)i*k. 

Pedda Canrew is the Telingoo name of a plea¬ 
sant tasted fruit, the produce of a small sized tree 
a native of the mountainous parts of the Coro¬ 
mandel coast.— Ainslie,p. 230. Fiacourtia sapida 
has elliptical leaves, serrated, bluntish at both 
extremities. It is a native of the mountainous 
districts of the East Indies. The fruit is about 
the size of a common currant, and of a red co¬ 
lour. The fruit is eaten bv the natives, and the 
tree is called by the Telingese Pedda Canrew.— 
This fruit tree is generally cultivated about Cal¬ 
cutta, and grows to the size of a common plum : 
it resembles a gooseberry in appearance, the skin 
thin and shining and of a purple appearance. The 
tree is not common on the Western side of India, 
and only one or two are to be found in Bombay. 
The fruit there is not so Vtfge as in Calcutta, 
where it is common during the rains; it contains 
from ten to twelve seeds, and is both palatable 
and wholesome, and well worthy of more general 
cultivation. The tree grows to a large size. 

(8986) FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA, Roxb. 

Canrew pundoo, Tel. | Samla, Sans. 

Canrew pundoo is the Telingoo nante of a not 
unpleasant tasted, small fruit, which grows on a 
thorny, shrubby plant, found in the most uncul¬ 
tivated parts of the Coromandel coast. The Ta- 
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raool appellation of this fruit is Sottay ela pullum, 
in Dukhanie it is called Jootay karoonday.— 
Aimlie, p. 222. The infusion of F. sepiaria is 
thought to be useful as a remedy for the bites of 
snakes.— Eng. Cyc. 

(3937) FLACOURTIA CEdE or FLACOUR- 
TIANEdE, Bixads, a natural order of Plants 
belonging to Lindley’s parietose group of Poly- 
petalous Exogens. It has from 4-7 definite 
sepals cohering slightly at the base ; the petals 
equal in number with the sepals, and alternate 
with them, sometimes wanting ; the stamens 
hvpogynous, equalling the petals, or twice as 
many or some multiple of them, and sometimes 
appearing as scales forming a nectary ; the ovary 
roundish, distinct, sessile, or slightly stalked*; 
the style absent or filiform; the stigmas equal 
in number to the valves gf the ovary, more or 
less distinct from each other ; the fruit 1-celled, 
sometimes indehiscent and fleshy, sometimes 
capsular, 4-5-valved, filled with a fine pulp in¬ 
side ; the seeds few, thick, usually enveloped in 
a pellicle formed by the withered pulp, the albu¬ 
men fleshy, somewhat oily, the embryo straight 
in the axis, with the radicle turned to thehilum, 
and therefore usually superior; the cotyledons 
flat, foliaceous. This order consists of shrubs 
and small trees, with alternate simple coriaceous 
leaves on short stalks, and axillary many-flowered 
peduncles. The affinities of this order are with 
Samydacece, Lachsteuiacece , Pangiaceoe, and Tilia- 
eete. They may be distinguished from all other 
plants by their unilocular fruit having their in¬ 
side wholly covered with the placentae., About 
31 genera and 85 species are referred to .this 
oi der. These plants are natives of the hottest 
parts of the East and West Indies and Africa. 
Three of the genefa— Fiacourtia , Hydnocarpus, 
and Ghaalmoogra —yield plants used by man ; 
few, if any, are cultivated for ornament, llydno- 
corpns (from tSrov, a tuber, and Ktlpnos* a fruit) 
lias diiecious flowers, the starainiferous ones 
with 5 stamens, 5 sepals, the two outer ones 
being ovate, 5 petals with villous margins fur¬ 
nished with a scale on the inside; the beny is 
spherical, terminated by four reflexed tubercles. 
There is only one species of this genus, which 
is a tree about 30 feet in height, the H. venenata 
of Gaertner, and II. inebrians of Vahl. It is a 
native of Ceylon and of the Canarese forests. 
The fruit when eaten produces sickness, giddi¬ 
ness, and a dangerous form of intoxication. 
It is greedily devoured by fishes, which be¬ 
come stupified, but when taken in this way 
they produce poisonous effects as food. Ohaul- 
moogra (Gynocardia ) is a dioecious genus ; the 
staminiferous flowers with 'a 4-5-lobed calyx, 
5 petals with a scale at the base of each ; the 
pistilliferous the same, except the stamens, the 
ovary superior, 1-celled, with nucqerous ovules, 
and 5 parietal placentae, 5 styles ; the fruit 
succulent, dry, 1-celled, many-seeded. Q. ado- 
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rata has short-stalked, alternate, bifarious, droop* 
ing, lanceolate, entire, acuminate, smooth, exsti- 
pulate leaves, *6 to 10 inches long, to 
inches broad. It is a native of Silhet. The 
seeds are employed extensively by the natives of 
India as a remedy for cutaneous diseases. In 
those cases they are applied externally; the 
testa being removed from the seed, the perisperm 
is beaten up with clarified butter into a soft 
mass, and applied to the part affected three 
times a day. The Indian names of this plant 
are Chaulmoogra and Petarkura. [Pangiace/E.] 
Other genera belonging to this order are— 
Ryaneea , named by Vahl after John Ryan, who 
collected plants in Guyana ; Patrisia, named 
after M. Patris, who coliected plants in Guyana; 
Roumea, after Phillippe Rose Roume de St. 
Laurent, an agent q£ the French government at 
St. Domingo, who was of great service to Poi- 
teau, who travelled there; Kiggclaria , after 
Francis Kiggelar, a Dutch botanist of the 17th 
century ; Stigmarota, Melicgtns, Erythrospermum 
Pangium, and Varecti. (Don, Dichlamydeous 
Plants ; Lindley, Natural System ; Lindley, 
Flora Medico ; Burnett, Outlines of Botany ) 

(3938) FLAGELLARIA INDICA, A species 
of flagellaria is often seen, in Tenasserim and is 
easily recognized by the tendril it puts forth at 
the end of its leaves.— Mason. 

(3939) FLANNEL. 

Flannelle.FR.; Flnnell. Ger. ; Looee Hind. 

A well-known, slight, loose, wollen, stuff, of 
various degrees of fineness.— Faulkner. 

(39-10) FLAX, LINSEED, Latum usitatissi- 
um, Linacece). 

Ata3ee, Sans. Mushina, Bf.no. 

Atees, Ulsee, Hind. Kutan, Persian. 

The flax plant is one of those which was cul¬ 
tivated by the earliest of the civilised nations of 
antiquity, which has continued to be so to the 
present time, and is becoming every day of still 
greater importance. We may see from the paint¬ 
ings in the tombs of Egypt, that it was early 
cultivated in that country; and we can also 
prove that it was so, from a microscopic exami- 
nation of mummy-cloth. We read in the book 
of * Exodus’ 1 [ l The word Pishtah undoubted¬ 
ly refers to the Flax plant, of which the prepa¬ 
ration for its fibre is so clearly represented in the 
Ghrotto of El Kab. The words bath, butz , and 
iheesh, which occur so frequently in the Scrip¬ 
tures, are supposed to indicate different kinds of 
Linen. But it has been doubted whether, in a 
language like the Hebrew, it is probable that 
io many names are applied to the produce of 
me plant, or whether it is not more probable 
hat they refer to the products of different 
slants. Dr. Boyle has ventured to think that 
Linen, Cotton, end Hemp were all known ; and 
ire mentioned—Cotton (karpas), in Esther i, 6. 
Sad is very similar to the Sanscrit pat. Shesh 
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differs only in the aspirate from husheesh, which 
is one of the Arabic names of the Hemp; as 
Dr, Royle has pointed out in the respective arti¬ 
cles in Kitto’s Oyclopsedia of Bibical Literature.] 
of the flax and the barley being smitten by the 
plague of hail in Egypt, and in ‘ Joshua’ of the 
spies, who had been sent to report*.on the state 
of Jericho, being hid with stalks of flax. From 
many other passages, we know that the spinning 
and weaving of Flax were common occupations 
of the people in Palestine. Subsequently, it 
was much cultivated both by Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. In India, Flax has also been cultivated 
from very early times, but strange to say, for its 
seed only, and not on account of the fibre; 
which everywhere else is the principal object of 
attention. This is probably owing to India 
possessing, as one of its indigenous products, the 
Cotton plant, which requires only the bursting 
of its fruit to display an elegant and easily spun 
material, which can be obtained from the Flax 
only after considerable labour. We have lately 
seen how important, the Coeoa-nut Palm, one of 
the princes of the vegetable kingdom, is, not. 
only t.o the countries where it is produced, but 
also to those into which its products are intro¬ 
duced. The Flax plant, on the contrary, h one 
of the humblest of those which are cultivated, 
and yet it is hardly les'- important, though not 
particularly useful as ? an article of diet. Its 
slender stem, narrow leaves, and beautiful blue 
flowers, give it an elegant appearance. Its 
smooth and shining seeds have their external 
coating formed of much condensed mucilage, 
while the white kernel is gorged with oil, especi¬ 
ally valued for its drying properties ; and the 
refuse or oil-cake affords a nutritious diet for 
cattle. The fibre or Flax separated from the 
stem may be made use of for cordage, for coarse 
fabrics, or for the finest cambrics and lawns. 
Hence it is a principal object of attention in 
Russia and Poland, a highly successful culture 
iu Belgium, carried on also in Germany, France, 
and Italy, the object of frequent legislative en- 
actment'in England, and of recent most success¬ 
ful cultivation in Ireland. Hence, also, it was re¬ 
established by the late Pasha Mahomed Ali in 
Egypt. It has been frequently recommended for 
culture in India on account of its fibre, as it al¬ 
ready is in almost every part of that country for its 
seed. Upon consideration, it will no doubt appear 
remarkable that this small annual plant should be 
profitably cultivated over so great an extent of 
the globe, and in apparently so great a diversity 
of climate. But the fact is that the winters, of 
these southern latitudes enjoy a temperature which 
nearly approaches that of the summers of more 
northern countries. Therefore, in Egypt and 
India, Linseed is sown in autumn, and the stalks 
harvested in early spring, even before the seeds 
have Begun to be sown in the more northern 
places where it is cultivated. This winter culti- 
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vation of southern latitudes has probably given 
origin to the autumnal sowings of European lati¬ 
tudes. But this lowering of temperature is not 
all that the plant requires for the production of 
fine flax, as we shall immediately more particular¬ 
ly inquire. But the natives of India, who are 
more ingenious in their devices and more suc¬ 
cessful in their agriculture than is generally al¬ 
lowed, have adopted methods of culture, such as 
thin sowing, though intermixed with, or in drills 
as an edging to, other crops, which ensures them 
an" abundant crop of the produce they desire—■ 
that is, the seed—which is large and plump ; 
while the steins remain short, branch much, flower 
freely, and become loaded with bolls filled with 
the seeds, which abound both in mucilage and in 
oil. Notwithstanding the endeavours of successive 
English governments, the supply of home-grown 
Flax has never reached the. extent required by 
their manufacturers. At present, it is considered 
the consumption is equal to 150,000 tons. 
About 70,000 tons were, for several years, annu¬ 
ally imported: or more precisely, in the year 
1831 46,S20 tons: in the year 1843, about 
72,000 tons were imported; but in 1853 no 
less than 94,000 tons, or an increase of about 
31 per cent, in the last decennial period. If the 
150,000 tons be valued at an average of forty, 
or, according to others, at fifty pounds a ton, 
the amount is enormous. To this must be add¬ 
ed “ J01,500,000, the value of 650,000 quarters 
of linseed, used as seed and for crushing pur¬ 
poses ; and about £500,000, the cost of 70,000 
tons of oil-cake, which England annually imports, 
in addition to that made at home, for feeding pur¬ 
poses. The quantity of Flax fibre necessary to 
supply the demand of the United Kingdom 
would consume the produce of 500,000 acres ; 
while in Ireland, during the year 1852, only 
136,000 were cultivated, and probably, not 
a fourth of that quantity in the rest of the 
kingdom.” (Wilson.) The seed is import¬ 
ed from India, Egypt, Russia, Sicily, Prus¬ 
sia, and Holland; and the oil-cake from 
France, Germany, and the United States. 
Mr. Nichols says — ft The quantity of Flax which 
ought to be cultivated in any locality, must, in 
some measure, be governed by the quantity of 
labour there obtainable. Oue acre in a hundred, 
and one in fifty, have each been named as a suita¬ 
ble proportion to be app£ed for the growth of 
Flax. In former times the farmer was by law 
required to cultivate one acre with Flax, out of 
every sixty acres occupied.” And he further ob¬ 
serves ; “ If the quantity of Flax grown be limit¬ 
ed by the labour which can be obtained, so may 
the amount of obtainable labour be said to indicate 
the extent to which culture ought to be earned 
in any locality. It is calculated that an acre of 
good Flax, as it stands in the field, containing, 
say about fifty stone of fibre, will afford employ¬ 
ment for from twelve to fourteen weeks to a man 
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skilled in the several processes of its prepara¬ 
tion.” But it is not to men only that the Flax 
affords employment, but also to’women and to 
children; as it is skill rather than strength that 
is required for many of the operations. Hence, 
its introduction is -very desirable in suitable lo¬ 
calities, where population is abundant. Success 
in culture will, therefore, depend on many con¬ 
siderations ; as it is necessary to have a suitable 
soil and favorable climate; also, a sufficient popu¬ 
lation, with facilities for the sale and the transit 
of the produce. At present, Flax is produc¬ 
ed over a very wide area, and there seems no 
sufficient reason why this may not be still further 
extended. 

The flax plant and its products .—The Flax 
plant belongs to the natural family of Linaceee, 
so named from the botanical name (Linum) of 
the genus to which it belongs. The species are 
found chiefly in temperate parts of the world, 
with a few in tropical regions ; most are remark¬ 
able for the tenacity of the fibre of their inner 
bark. The native country of the Flax plant is 
unknown ; but as it was cultivated by the ear¬ 
liest civilised nations, it is probably a native of 
oriental regions, from which it has travelled 
southwards into India and northwards into 
Europe. 

Description of plant .—It is an annual, with 
long and slender but fibrous roots, which pene¬ 
trate to a considerable distance into the soil, 
where, this is loose and friable. The stem is 
smooth, simple, and erect; branched, oy, as usu¬ 
ally cultivated, branching only towards the top ; 
from one and a half to three feet .in height. It 
consists of a pith and woodv part, with the layer 
of bust fibres covered with cuticle on the outside. 
The leaves are alternate, sessile, linear lanceolate, 
and smooth. The flowers, of a blue colour, are 
arranged in a corymbose panicle. The sepals 
or green outer leaflets of the flower are five in 
number, ovate, acute, slightly ciliated, nearly 
equal to the capsule in length. The petals, 
blue in colour and five in number, are obscurely 
crenate, comparatively large, and deciduous. 
The stamens are equal in number to the petals 
and alternate with them, having their filaments 
united together near their bases into a kind of 
ring. The ovary, or young %eed-vessel, is divid¬ 
ed into five cells, and is surmounted by five stig¬ 
mata. Capsule, or boll, roundish, but rather 
pointed at the apex, divided into five perfect 
cells, each of which is again subdivided by an 
imperfect partition, thus forming ten divisions, 
each of them containing a single seed. These 
seeds are oval in shape, flattened or plump, 
smooth and shining, of a brownish colour ex¬ 
ternally, but sometimes white ; always white in¬ 
ternally : the seed-coat mucilaginous, and the 
kernel of the seed oily and farinaceous. 
Besides other species of the same genus, such as 
L, perenne, which affords a strong though coarse 
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fibre, and one difficult to separate from the woo- odour. The outside has a .bland, mucilaginous 
dy matter, there are some varieties of the true taste, in consequence of the skin of the seed be- 
Flax plant known ; but these are much fewer ing covered with condensed mucus. The white 
than is the case with most other long-cultivated part, or almond of the seed, has an oily taste, 
plants. Dr. Lindley, as already quoted by Mr. from containing fixed oil, which is separated by 
J. Wilson, in bis paper on ' Flax ; its Treatment expression. These seeds, analysed by Meyer, 
Agricultural and Technical’(in * Joum. Royal consist, in one hundred parts, of ]£;12 mucilage 
Agric. See.,’ vol. xiv, p. 188, 1853), describes (nitrogenous mucilage with acetic acid and salts, 
two different forms : 1. The Litium him,He or according to some), chiefly in the seed-coat, 
crepitans (the Springlein or Klanglein of the 11 ‘26 fatty oil in the nucleus. In the husk, 
Germans), a plant somewhat shorter and more cmulsin 44-88, besides the wax 0'14, acrid soft 
inclined to branch than the other, and possessing resin 2*48, starch with salts 1-48. In the nil* 
larger capsules, twice as long as the calyx, which cleus, besides the oil, gum 6'15, albumen 2-78, 
burst with considerable elasticity when ripe ; its gluten 2 93, also resinous colouring matter 0-55, 
seeds, too, are both larger and of a paler colour, yellow extractive with tannin and salts (nitre and 
2. The Linum usilatissimum or true winter flax the chlorides of postassium and calcium) 1-91, 
(Winterlein of the Germans), which has smaller sweet extractive with malic acid aud some salts 
capsules, scarcely larger than the calyx, not 10-88. The condensed mucus which abounds in 
bursting with elasticity, but firmly retaining the testa of the seed is readily acted on by hot 
their seeds, which are of a dark brown colour, water, and a viscid mucilaginous fluid is formed,in 
The Indian plant, called nlsee or tesee, may he which are two distinct substances ; one completely 
considered a variety which has acquired certain soluble in water, analogous to common gum called 
characters from the peculiarities of soil, of cli- Arabine by chemists ; the other portion is mere- 
mate, and of long and peculiar culture. It is al- ly suspended, and is considered to be analogous 
ways short, probably not more than eighteen to the Eassorine, found chiefly in Gum Bussora, 
inches in height, much branched, loaded with and in Cherry-tree Gum. Alcohol produces a 
bolls, which are filled with large, ovoid, plump white flaky, and acetate of lead, a dense precipi- 
seed. That this retains its character even in tate in mucilage of Linseed. Linseed oil, which 
other situations, appears from a fact, of which Dr. we have seen is contained in the kernel of the 
Boyle has been informed by Mr. M'Adam, the seeds, is obtained -ny expression, and may 
able secretary of the Society for the Promotion be either cold-drawn, or, as usually obtained, 
of the Growth of Flax in Ireland. The Socie- after the seeds have been subjected to a 
ty having imported some seed for expert- heat of 200°. The former, as in the case 
raent from India, found that the plant did of cold-drawn castor oil, is paler, with less 
not grow beyopd fourteen .or eighteen inches, colour and taste than Linseed oil prepared with 
But that it is also ready to change its habit, is the aid of heat. This of a deep yellow or brow- 
evident from facts to be detailed respecting the nish colour, of a disagreeable smell and taste, 
experiments which have been made in India. He specific gravity 0-932, soluble in alcohol and 
has also been informed that in a recent experi- ether ; differing from many other fatty oils, es- 
ment made by Mr. Burn, in Sindh, with thick pecially in its property of drying into a hard, 
sowing and irrigation, it grew at once to up- transparent, varnish—a peculiarity which is in¬ 
wards of two feet. He has no doubt that, with creased by boiling the oil, either alone, or with 
a repetition of the process of thick sowing for a some of the preparations of lead. “ The yield of 
few times, the Indian seed would prodnee plants oil from a bushel of East Indian seed is 14£ lb. 
with tall, straight, and little-branched stems, to 16 Jb.; of Egyptian, 15 lb; of Sicilian, 14-J- 
each with but comparatively few bolls and seeds, lb. to 15£ lb.; of Eussian, 11 lb. to 13 lb.; of 
A perfectly white variety of Linseed is common English or Irish, 10|- lb. to 12 lb.” Linseed 
in the Saugur and Nerbuddnh territories, which oil, according to Sace, is composed of Margarine 
was brought to th§ notice of the Agricultural and Oleine in nearly equal proportions. But the 
Society of India by Col. Ousley. Seeds sent by oleic acid of Linseed differs from that of other 
him were distributed to different parts of the fatty bodies. The anhydrous acid is composed 
country by the Society. Mr. Finch, of Tirhoot, of carbon 46, hydrogen 38, oxygen 5. The 
after two years, returned five maunds ; and stat- Margaric acid is as usual composed of carbon 
ed that three fourths of his crop were destroyed 34, hydrogen 33, oxygen 3. The Glycerine ob- 
by caterpillars, while the common Linseed grown tainable from Linseed oil in large quantities, is 
in the vicinity of the white, was left untouched also similar to that procured from other fats, 
by them. The useful products of the Flax plant Linseed, after having had the oil expressed from 
consist of the seeds and of the fibre or Flax, them, are in the form of a flat mass, commonly 
Liuseed, or the seeds of the Flax plant, are oval, called oil-cake. This being reduced to coarse 
pointed in shape, compressed with a sharp mar- powder, forms the Linseed meal tvhich is so 
;in; brownish coloured, smooth.* and shining commonly emplQyed for making poultices, 
m the outside, but white internally, and without though these i are alscf formed of the simply 
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powdered seeds. Here it is evident, from the 
internal oleaginous and external mucilaginous 
parts being all ground together, and their pro¬ 
perties elicited by hot water, an admirable mix¬ 
ture is produced for making a readily made 
emollient poultice. From the chemical compo¬ 
sition, it is* also evident how nourishing the 
Linseed is likely to be, and, indeed, from ex¬ 
perience, is well known to be, for fattening cattle. 

Report on the culture of Jlax in India. “ In- 
di<j having at least, for centuries grown the Flax 
plant, on account of the oil yielded by its seeds* 
(Linseed), the country was naturally been 
looked to as a source of Flax fibre; the supply 
of which was so greatly diminished by the war 
with Russia. [The following formed the sub¬ 
stance of a Report prepared by Dr. Royle in Au¬ 
gust, 1854, and is printed nearly as it was 
written.] The Belfast Chamber observe, that 
“as India annually exports nearly 100,000 
quarters of seed to Great Britain and Ireland, 
it has been calculated that the plants which 
produced this quantity of seed would yield, 
annually, at least 12,000 tons of fibre— 
value, say £500,000 ; all of which now goes to 
waste.” Besides the above quantity of seed, 
much is also exported to North America and to 
other countries, and much is consumed in the 
country in the form of oil, while the cake is in 
some places employed in feeding their cattle. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the ques¬ 
tion is one of considerable importance, not only to 
England which requires such immense quan¬ 
tities of Flax fibre, but to India, which produces 
such enormous heaps of seeds, and is supposed 
to waste so much of valuable exportable material. 
But it does not follow that the production of 
fjbre, i3 in proportion to that of seed. Indeed, 
we have often to check vegetation, in order to 
favour the production of flowers and fruit; while 
an undue growth of the parts of vegetation, that 
is, of the stem, branches, and leaves, is often 
obtained at the expense of the parts of fructifica¬ 
tion. The subject, however, has not escaped 
notice. The earliest attempt to produce Flax in 
India seems to have been made by Dr Roxburgh 
about the beginning of this century, as at that 
time, the East India Company having established 
a Hemp farm in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
he made many experiments on the substitutes for 
Hemp and Flax. He als#cultivated Hemp and 
Flax in the Company’s farm at Reshera, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta; Of Flax, he says, it 
is very generally cultivated during the cold sea¬ 
son in the interior parts of Bengal and Behar. 
“ Samples of the Flax have frequently been pro¬ 
cured by the Board of Trade, and sent to Eng¬ 
land to the Honorable Court of Directors, so 
that it is from home we may expect to learn its 
properties. If the Flax has been found good, 
large quantities may be reared at a small expense, 
as the seed alone which the' crop yields must be 
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more than equal t<? the charges to render it pro¬ 
fitable to the farmer.” (‘ Obs. on Subs, for Hemp 
and Flax,’ p. 17.) Dr. Royle, as long since as 
the year 1834, stated in his ‘ Illustrations of 
Himalayan Botany :’ “ In India the Flax is cul¬ 
tivated only on account of its seed, of which the 
mucilage is valued as a demulcent in medicine, 
and the oil in the arts; but the plant, which 
in other countries is most valued, is there 
thrown away; and others, such ns Hibiscus 
cannabinus and Grotularia juncea, are cultivated 
almost in the same field, for the very products 
which this would yield. It seems, therefore, 
worthy of experiment whether a valuable product 
might not be added to the agriculturist’s profits, 
without much additional expense.” And again, 
in the year 1840, the Author called attention 
to this subject, in his * Essay on the Productive 
Resources of India ’ In the year 1839, more¬ 
over, a Company was established, by the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. A. Rogers, at one time one of the 
Sheriffs of London, expressly for the growth of 
Flax in India. Money was subscribed ; a Bel¬ 
gian cultivator and a Belgian preparer of Flax 
were sent out to Bengal, with both Riga and 
Dutch seed, and all the tools which are employed 
in the culture and preparation of Flax in Eu¬ 
rope. A pamphlet, moreover, was published, in 
which full directions were given for the culture 
and preparation of Flax, and illustrated with 
figures of the various tools employed for this 
purpose. The subject was warmly taken up 
by the Agricultural Societv of*India, and a 
small committee appointed of members who took 
a special interest in the subject. The directions 
of the Irish Flax Society were printed in their 
‘ Proceedings,’ as well as those of Mr. Andrews 
[from the ‘ Northern Whig.’ Translations of 
plain directions were made into the vernacular 
languages, which, as well as models of the tools, 
were distributed. The Gold Medal of the So¬ 
ciety was offered for the production of a large 
quantity of Flax, and smaller prizes for the 
natives. Experiments were made by several 
members of the Society, in different part3 of the 
Bengal Presidency, as well as by the Belgiau 
Farmers. Specimens of the Flax produced 
having been sent to Calcutta, comparisons were 
instituted between the samples produced by dif¬ 
ferent individuals, and those from European and 
from indigenous seed. Mr. Deneef, the Belgian 
farmer, pronounced the samples worth from £44 
to £60 a ton ; and some that was produced from 
country seed and heckled, was thought worth 
£66 a ton. Some of the specimens sent to Liver¬ 
pool, were valued at from £30 to £45; and those 
which were forwarded to Dr. Royle by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Agricultural Society, were pronounced 
by Mr. Hutchinson, of Mark Lane, to be worth 
from £40 to £45 a ton. The experiments were 
made chiefly near Burdwan, Monghyr, and 
Shahabad ; but the best native seed was obtained 
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from the northern station of Stthnrunpore, and a 
white Linseed from the Saugur and Nerbuddah 
territories. A little Flax was also produced by 
Mr. Williams, at Jubbulpore, under the direction 
of Mr. Macleod. Mr. Leyburn gave as the 
result of his experiments uear Shahabad, that the 
expenses of culture of a bigah of land, and the 
preparation of the fibre, amounted to Its. 25 
1 a. 3 p. ; and the profits to Rs. 27 1 a. 5 p., sup¬ 
posing the four maunds of Flax produced to be 
wortli £35 a ton. In consequence of a com¬ 
munication which had been received from the 
Honorable Court of Directors, Sir T. li. Had¬ 
dock, at that time Secretary to the Government 
of India, addressed a letter to the Agricultural- 
Horticultural Society. Jn this the Society was 
requested, in order to assist the Government in 
determining on the measures proper to be adopt¬ 
ed for improving the cultivation of Flax, to 
supply such accurate, detailed information as 
they may possess, or as they may be able to 
obtain. The Society accordingly prepared a 
report which contained everything that was known 
at that time on the subject of the cultivation of 
Flax in India. This was forwarded to the Go¬ 
vernment, and also published in their ‘ proceed¬ 
ings’ for Nov., 1841. In this report, the Society 
took a very favorable view of the probabilities of 
the profitable culture of Flax in India. The 
Revenue Secretary to the Indian Government, on 
this, wrote (November 22d, 1841) to the Agri¬ 
cultural Society, that—“ The cultivation of Flax 
can no longer 4)e considered a doubtful experi¬ 
ment, since it appears from your report to have 
proved in many instances successful ; and where 
successful, to be very fairly profitable. His 
Lordship in Council is therefore much inclined to 
doubt whether any bounty or reward from Go¬ 
vernment is necessary, or would be justifiable.” 
Notwithstanding this favorable inference, the 
Flax Company did not go on with the 
cultivation; the various individuals who had 
taken up the culture did not proceed with 
their experiments, the several medals offered 
by the Agricultural Society seem never to 
have been claimed, and there are no ap¬ 
pearances of the culture of Flax on account of 
its fibre in any of the places where the experi¬ 
ments were made. It is probable, therefore, that 
the success which appeared sufficient when the 
experiment was of the nature of garden culture, 
was not realised when on a greater scale. M. de 
Verinne, indeed, states that the experiment in the 
seasons of 1840-41 was a complete failure at 
Bullea, owing to too little seed having been sown, 
to the unusually dry weather at the late sowings, 
and to the improper time (the hot winds) in 
which the Flax was cleaned. Mr. Wallace, who 
had carried on the cultivation for three or four 
years at Monghyr, writes on the 8th July, 1841: 
“ The crop has been in a great measure a failure 
this year. About one eighth the produce that a 
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favourable season would yield.” But iu the 
year 1844, he again forwarded samples to the 
Agricultural Society, which were improved iu 
cleanness aud were also softer than the produce 
of former years, from the sainw cultivation. 
These were portions of several tons that had been 
grown at Monghyr, and which he intended ship¬ 
ping to Dundee, the port to which his last batch 
was sent. But Mr. Wallace added, with regret, 
that after several years’ labour, with a view to 
establish Flax cultivation at Monghyr, and after 
having taught the art of dressing the article to 
many parties, the speculation must be abandoned 
unless the Government gave some encouragement. 
He therefore requested the assistance of the So¬ 
ciety in bringing the subject to the notice of the 
authorities. It is stated at a. subsequent meet¬ 
ing, that the Committee of the Society, after be¬ 
ing furnished with further details respecting the 
cultivation, did not feel inclined to refer the sub¬ 
ject to the Government. But neither the details 
referred to, nor the reasons of the Committee for 
their decision are given, and, therefore, we are 
unable to ascertain the real causes of failure after 
several years’ trial. Mr. Henly, an intelligent 
merchant from Calcutta, having made some 
careful experiments on the culture of Flax, fur¬ 
nished Dr. Hoyle v,ith the following account: 
“ I have paid much ..ttention to the fibres dur¬ 
ing my residence neai - Calcutta, and, not wish¬ 
ing to conclude from hearsay only, generally 
cultivated most things myself, having a large 
piece of ground available. I sent up to Bau- 
gulpore (an excellent Flax seed district), and ob¬ 
tained a considerable quantity of native-grown 
Flax straw, after the removal of the seed. I had 
it collected from various fields, so as to obtain 
an average. This material was in every instance 
too bushy for the proper production of fibre, and 
the yield was very trifling, and in fact worthless 
for manufacturing purposes. The bushiness 
arose from the practice of the natives, who grow 
several plants, as you are aware, at once, in the 
same field. The Flax plants were consequently 
planted too far apart for fibre-yielding purposes. 
Not yet fully satisfied on the question, I took a 
patch of land (three cottahs), the best I could 
pick out, fine, friable loam, fit for anything—it 
had been a cauliflower bed, and was therefore 
deeply spade-cultivated and highly manured 
its last crop, cauliflowers, having nothing pre¬ 
judicial to a Flax crop. I began very early in 
the season, had it turned up and laid for a fal¬ 
low ; two months after, again. pulverized and 
weeded; and again—four times in all > with the 
addition of a large supply of fine old cow-dung. 
I had it now sown in the proper season, with the 
best Flax seed, very thickly planted, so as to 
draw it up as free as possible from lateral bran¬ 
ches. Everything promised well. The field 
grew beautifully, and soon attained a height of 
three feet. I began to collect the crop, first, as 
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soon as the flower had completed ils growth and 
the seed-vessels began to form ; secondly, as 
soon as the seed-vessels had fully formed, and 
were filled with green, but immature seeds; and 
lastly, after the seed was fully ripe. I took great 
pain's in water-retting the samples—generally re¬ 
moving them Itom the water rather underdone, 
for fear of occasioning weakness in the fibre from 
over-retting. In every instance, the quantity of 
fibre was small and weak, and very inferior to 
the samples of Flax deposited at the Agricultur¬ 
al Society’s Museum, obtained from Jubbulpore, 
and other upper-country districts. No Indian 
Flax, however, which I have seen, equals in 
nerve and general good qualities those of Euro¬ 
pean growths.” As the above is no doubt a 
correct account of what occurs with the Flax 
plant in the moist climate of Bengal, of which 
the effects may perhaps have been aggravated by 
too great richness of soil; it might be inferred, 
that a different result would take place in the 
drier climate of the upper or North-West provin¬ 
ces of India. This is certainly the case, but 
though ihe product is different, it is not, from 
the shortness and brittle nature of the fibre, 
more suitable for the ordinary purposes of Flax. 
Mr. Hamilton, of Mirzapore, one of the up- 
country stations alluded to, “ sent some bales of 
the stalks to Calcutta, for the inspection of the 
Belgians, and was told that the shortness of the 
stalks would prevent their manipulation.” It is 
evident, therefore, that there is some difficulty 
in producing good Flax in India. This diffi¬ 
culty is, no doubt, the climate ; while the 
native methods of culture are the most un¬ 
suited to the production of good fibre. Mr. 
M’Adatn, Secretary to the Hoyle Flax Improve¬ 
ment Society, lias in his Prize Essay on ‘ The 
Cultivation of Flax.’ well observed “ that, a slow, 
steady growth is requisite for the quality and 
yield of fibre ; also a temperate climate, that be¬ 
tween the parallels of 48o and 5f>° being the 
best; and a continued supply of moisture from 
spring till autumn.” He also observes that “ the 
Lot summers of Russia and of Egypt cause a dry¬ 
ness and brittleness of fibre, anti prevent its 
retaining that elasticity, pliancy, and oilness which 
characterise the Flaxes of Belgium, Holland, 
and Ireland.” But considered generally, it is 
not to be expected that a plant which attains per¬ 
fection in Belgium, and is oo successfully culti¬ 
vated in the vicinity of Bedfast, would succeed 
well in the hot and moist, but sometimes dry 
climate of Bengal. In fact, if the Flax was not 
one of those plants which, like the cereal grains 
and pulses, can be grown in the cold weather 
months of India, it could not be cultivated 
there at all. But with this culture, we have the 
anomaly, of the seeds being sown in autumn, 
[In Egypt, also, the seeds are sown about the 
middle of November, in the plains which have 
been inundated by the Nile, and plucked in 
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about 110 days.] when the climate is still hot 
and the ground moist, and the plant has to grow 
while the temperature is daily becoming lower 
and the soil drier—no irrigation being usually 
employed with these winter crops, though dew 
begins to fall as soon as the ground becomes 
cooled at night. In some places, the crop at¬ 
tains perfection in about ninety days, is collect¬ 
ed in January, the coldest mouth; in others, not 
until February or March, when the rapid rise of 
temperature is favorable to the ripening of seeds, 
but not to the production of fibre. Of all parts 
of India there are none that, appear to Dr.. Rpyle 
better suited to the growth of Flax than the Sauguf 
and Nerbuddah territories, as the soil is rich and 
prolific, and the climate a medium betweenthe 
extreme moisture of Bengal and the dryness of 
the North-West, provinces. The Wheat of this 
district is considered superior to any seen in the 
English market, with the exception of what 
I comes from Australia. The Gram (Cicer urie- 
liuttm) and (!’/• Linseed are also of finer quality 
than any produced elsewhere in India; while 
the suitableness of the climate for the pro¬ 
duction of good fibre is proved by the length 
and strength of the Jubbulpore Hemp, as grown 
by Mr. Williams; us well ashy the specimens 
of Flax which lie has likewise grown. The 
Indian method of culture is certainly not suited 
to the production of fibre, but the seeds abound 
in oil. “ The yield of oil from a bushel of 
Indian seed is from 14', lb. to 16 lb.; of Eng¬ 
lish or Irish, 10* lb. to 12 lb.” Therefore, it 
is evident that the Indian ryut succeeds in his 
object, as well as the Irish farmer, who grows 
the Elax plant for its fibre, but neglects to 
gather the seed : though this is not only a sale¬ 
able product, but one which abounds in nuti’i- 
tious matter for his cattle, and would further 
afford the means of fertilising his fields. As it 
has been found difficult to persuade the Irish 
farmer to gather the double crop, I believe it 
would be hopeless to induce the Indian ryut to 
change a culture which is suitable for his pur¬ 
poses, without the aid of successful example in 
his neighbourhood. You might make him grow 
less seed, but 1 much doubt whether wo should 
get him to produce any useful fibre; and without 
his co-operation it would be impossible to attain 
any considerable success. Indeed, the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of India have given it as their 
opinion, in one of their resolutions,—“ That the 
culture and preparation of Flax in India, so as 
to be able to compete with the Flax of Belgium 
or Russia, can only be effected by practical Eu¬ 
ropean growers instructing native cultivators in 
the art; and, further, that an entire change in 
the mode of cultivation, as well as in the prepa¬ 
ration of the plant, is necessary to produce the 
article in a proper state.” It has, indeed, been 
made a question, whether a good supply of fibre 
and of seed can be procured from the same crops. 
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One gentleman, in reply to my inquiry, informed tlie accounts and the results of the Indian expe- 
me (London, 4th July) that “ it has been found rituents, it appears that though abandoned 
impossible to preserve both seed and fibre, i. e., too soon in some situations, they were car- 
for the better qualities of each; and that the ried on for a sufficiently long period in others 
plan pursued is simply to gather before the seed to allow of reliable deductions being drawn from 
ripen®, when the delicacy and softness of fibre them, if full information on all points had been 
form the desideratum, but to leave the plant supplied. The soil does not seeirt to have been 
standing until the fibre is dried and greatly in- complained of; but though drainage is essential 
jured, in order to secure the superior seed tit for in many parts of Europe, t he power of irrigating 
sowing;” and this is the result of information will be found most useful iu the East. The cli- 
eollected after a residence of many years in the mate is obviously very different from what the 
interior of Russia. Another gentleman replies to plant meets with in Ireland, as not a drop of 
the same inquiry, from Belfast, on the 8th July : rain seems to fall from the time of sowing to that 
“It i« not only quite practicable to have good j of reaping t he crop ; but heavy dews compensate 
seed and good fibre at the same time, but it is the for this deficiency during a part of the season, 
universal rule in all countries except Ireland, where But as this dryness of climate prevails over a 
we have only been able to get the more intelli- great part of India during the season of cultiva- 
gent farmer to abandon the wasteful practice of tion—that is, from the end of the rainy season 
steeping the Flax stems without removing the j to the beginning of the hot weather—it is evi- 
seed. The finest Flax in the world is grown in I dent that irrigation is necessary for such cultiva- 
Belgium, yet the seed is saved from it.” But I tion, and must not be too expensive. Perhaps 
as there is no doubt, from the experiments of j the double monsoon of the Madras Presidency 
the Indian Flax Company, and from other more j might in some localities afford a suitable climate, 
recent facts, such as the production of Flax as I if the temperature is not too high, A perfectly 
far south as on the Shevaroy Hill*, at Jnbbui- ! appropriate climate, may no doubt, be obtained 
pore, and near Lahore, that Flax can be pro- • at different elevations on the Himalayas, and in 
duced in India, it seems desirable lo ascertain j some of the mountainous ranges of the South of 
whether it cannot, by careful culture and impruv- j India ; but European superintendence may not be 
ed processes, be produced as a profitable crop j available and the expenses of transit be too great, 
iu some parts of the country ; because, it. cm mo i j The Saugur and ly;rbuddah territories appear 
be thought that that which is done successfully in favorable, from their more moderate climate; 
Egypt, is impossible in every part of India and while some of the districts of the North-West, of 
there can belittle doubt that, in some places, at Sindh, and the Punjab, may be found suitable, 
least, coarse Flax could be produced, as well as from the command of irrigation and the preva- 
some for the paper-makers. The Messrs, llamil- lence of a moderate temperature. The propur- 
ton, of Mi rz a pore, propose, in 1851, attempting tion of seed required having been ascertained by 
the culture of Flax, in the tnmt of land of which Mr. Deneef, we cannot but observe the unexpect- 
they have a grant, in the Goruckpore district, ed results obtained from the sowing of some 
and considered a more favorable locality than native seed —the Flax produced from Saharun- 
anv near Mirzapore. Dr. Hoyle suggested that pore seed having been considered to be of excel- 
Mr. Williams, at Jubbulpore, should be request- lent quality, and, in Liverpool, to be the best 
ed to make an experiment., to ascertain the qua- of all the specimens sent. American seed 
lity of the Flax which may be produced in that was found to be suitable to the country ; 
locality, as well as the quantity obtainable per but it is remarked that when sown in a rich, it 
begah or acre; attempting at the same time to did not do so well, as when sown in a poorer 
preserve the seed. Mr. Williams has already soil. The whole question of what is the best 
grown a little Flax, he is accustomed to the pre- seed for the untried soils and climates of new 
paration of fibre, and the soil and climate are countries is one of considerable difficulty. It 
both, be conceived more favorable than in most does not follow that seed from a rich soil and 
parts of India. He also recommended that Dr. the most careful cultivation is necessarily the 
Jameson, the Superintendent of the Botanic Gar- best transference to a poorer soil and drier cli- 
den at Sahnrunpore, should be directed to make mate ; indeed, the converse would, in many cases, 
a small experiment, both in the plains and in the appear to be the more suitable course. But 
hills, in order to ascertain the same kind of facts even in the case of Wheats, some from Australia 
respecting the Flax plant when grown according and from the Nerbuddah, pronounced the finest 
to European methods for the sake of the fibre, in the English market, have never produced 
The Agricultural Society of the Punjab have at- good crops in England, notwithstanding the 
tempted the culture, and the Secretary addressed most careful attention. Indeed, the most advis- 
a letter to the Court, requesting an opinion re- able course appears to be to grow the best na- 
spectiug the quality of the Flax which they pro- tive seed, and as thickly sown as is found to be 
duced. suitable, for the express purpose of changing the 

Observations on experiments .*—On reviewing branching nature of the plant, and then making 
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nn exchange with the seed of other districts follow- factnrers may require more of the coarser 
ing the same course ; in order to insure that in- qualities of Flax, planters will of course grow that 
terchange of seeds which is so beneficial for all for which they can get the best prices ; though it 
kinds of crops, and is conspicuous in India in will be safest at first to reckon only on getting 
the indigo crops of Bengal being grown from the prices of Russian or Egyptian Flax. We may 
the seeds of the North-West. In the directions proceed now to inquire where else Flax may be 
for culture in Europe, we have seen that early cultivated in India. 

sowing is necessary to produce good fibre, and Culture in Suugur and Nerbuddah Territory .— 
late sowing for seed; but in India the reverse It has been mentioned that the central pro¬ 
course is to be followed, for early sowing, in vince of the Saugur and Nerbuddah terri- 
consequence of the high temperature, induces tories seems well adapted for the culture of Flax, 
rapid but, from the dryness of the climate, from the nature of the soil and climate. Here, 
stunted growth with an abundant production of indeed, some Flax has already been grown by Mr. 
seed ; while later in the autumn the temperature is Williams. This being the result of a first experi- 
lower, the growth is slower, but the dews being ment, on a small scale, is not, perhaps, calculated 
heavy, there is greater moisture, and this with the to give a fair idea of what is practicable, particu- 
slower growth, produces finer fibre. The early sow- j larly as we are without any information respe.cting 
ing is preferred by some, in order to save the ex- j the mode of culture, or the kind or quality of 
pensc of irrigation, but this must sometimes be seed which was employed. But Mr. M’Lcod, 
with the sacrifice of the quality of fibre. With j now Commissioner in the Punjab, mentions in 
respect to the cost at which Flax can be produ- j one of his reports, that the growth is very luxu- 
ced in India, we find Mr. Leybutn stating that \ riant there. The Flax is comparatively short, 
he gets four maunds of Flax, or 328 11)., from j light coloured, and rather dry, and more like 
about one third of an acre of land, al a cost, of Egyptian than any other kind of Flax. It might 
£2 10s., or for about £17 a ton ; and that this be objected to the growth of Flax so far in the 
sold for £28 a ton in London ; but we do not interior, that land carriage for so grdhta distance 
find that he proceeded with the cultivation, would be; an insuperable obstacle. But, as Mr. 
Mr. Deneef calculated the cost of Flax produced j Williams finds it suit his purpose to send his 
by him to be £32 a ton, with a profit of j now-famed Jubbulpore Hemp even to Calcutta, 
£8, which would afterwards amount to £14. i there seems no reason why Flax should not be 
Mr. de Vcrinue calculated the cost would be j equally able to bear the expenses of culture and 
£31 a ton, with an average crop ; though he j of transit.. In this direction, there is, moreover, 
did not get half the quantity. The cost of bot h i an excellent road, described bv the Cotton Com- 
is evidently too high, unless the finer qualities of I mittec of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 8th 
Flax are produced. Mr. Wallace who continued January, 1840. “From Jubbulpore to Mirza- 
the longest, and produced Flax at the cheapest rate pore, on the banks of the Ganges, the great cot- 
—that is, front £12 to £15—ought to have sue- ton-mart of the North-West provinces, a bridg- 
ceeded, as he states that the expenses of cultivation ed and metalled road of 239 miles in length, 
were paid for by the seed. But we find him, as equal to any in England, has been made by Cro¬ 
we have already stated, representing to the Agri- vernment; at all the stations, the means of 
cultural Society that he should be unable to go on transport, and on the river, boats of every de- 
with the culture, from the discouragements he had scription, abound.” This road is regularly 
met with, unless assisted by the Government., kept, up, and a toll levied at the base of the 
Though the difficulties are not specified, they ghauts. The native princes have, however, with- 
raust have been greater than appear from the out contributing to its expenses, diminished its 
published accounts, and therefore the facilities and j utility by levying extra duties on the goods pass- 
the profit are not so great as they appeared to the ing through their territories, (r. ' Journ. Agric. 
Agri-Horticultural Society,—who thus uuinten- Soc.,’ vol. viii, p. 115. [See also a letter by 
tionally induced the Government of Lord Auck- Montague Gore, Esq., to the same effect, in 
land to consider that public aid was not necessary. ‘ The Times,’ in the summer of 1853 ] Theie 
It is very evident that such experiments can only is a prospect, however, of. these being remodelled, 
be made under the superim^ndence of Europeans, The most important consideration, nevertheless, 
when, if successful, they *,nay be adopted by is that of the climate. According to the concur- 
natives. In repeating the experiments in more rent testimony of different observers, as reported 
favorable situations, it would seem very desirable in Dr. Hoyle’s work, on ‘ The Culture and 
at first to ascertain as accurately as possible the Commerce of Cotton in India,’ p. 311, &c., defi- 
quantity of produce of ordinary quality obtainable ciency of moisture is seldom complained of ; and 
per acre, with good cultivation in a favorable there will, probably, be seldom any excess in the 
locality, on an average of years, and then to en- season when the Flax would be cultivated —that 
deavour to improve the quality. The profits of the is, in the colcLweather months. Hence the chief 
two kinds of cultivation and preparation are difficulty in India will be diminished, if not en- 
not very dissimilar in Europe. Though manu- tirely escaped. 
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Culture in the Madras Pivsidency. —Good 
Flax has been produced still further south, 
where'elevation produces lowuess of temperature 
accompanied with moisture of the atmosphere, as 
on the Shevaroy Hills and on the Neilgherries. 
Dr. Cleghoru, Secretary of the Agri-IIorticultural 
Society of Madras, is well qualified to give the 
best advice on localities where experiments may 
most fitly be tried; and Professor Mayer is there, 
to give the benefit of his chemical investigation 
of the Flax plant and soil. Mr. M‘Ivor, in 
charge of the Public Garden at Ootaoamund, is 
well situated for making experiments on the 
growth of Flax in the cool and moist climate of 
the Neilgherries, if the culture should in other 
respects appear desirable. I/inseed has long 
been cultivated in the Madras Presidency, though 
Hot to any great extent. Dr. Ainslie mentions 
the seed under the name of AHoerei. and states 
that in the southern parts of the Peninsula, the 
Moochie men and oil painters make use of Lin¬ 
seed oil. But we now find Linseed among the 
Exports: in the year 1850-51, there were ex¬ 
ported 801 cwt of Linseed from Fort Sit. George, 
nearly all to the United Kingdom. 

Culture in Bombay Presiliency. — In the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, Linseed is also cultivated, as in 
all other parts of India, and has of late years 
been exported in considerable quantities. We 
observe that in the year 1850-51, 50,07(5 cwt., 
and in 1S52-53, 1(52,015 cwt.~ 15s 4,86,460, 
in value, were imported into Bombay from the 
Concan; and that there were exported to the 
United Kingdom, in 1850-51, 50,102 cwt.., 
valued at lls. 170,112, and in 1852-53, 114,309 
cwt.=lls. 342,926 in value. \\c do not observe 
that any attempts have been made to grow Flax. 
It is probable that the low country along the 
coast may be too hot, and the country above the 
ghauts to dry ; but of this those who are located 
in these parts can most correctly judge, if it 
should be thought desirable to make the at tempt. 
Col. Sykes describes Linseed as generally culti¬ 
vated in the Dukhun. The export of Linseed 
from Bombay is now estimated at an annual 
value of about four lacs of rupees, although five 
years ago it did not exceed one lac. 'Pi.is the 
Chamber of Commerce ascribes to the improve¬ 
ments on the Thulghaut road, and to the con¬ 
sequent reduced cost of conveyance in carts 
instead of on bullocks.. 

Proposed culture in Bundlecund .—An article 
has lately appeared in the ‘ Benares Recorder’ 
(15th July, 1854), proposing the culture of Flax 
and of Hemp in Bundlecund ; observing that 
“ with less capital than what English merchants 
now expend in Russia^ India can produce Flax 
which will not be inferior in fibre or colour to 
the Riga Flax, In Bundlecund the soil is al¬ 
most free and unoccupied ; and the land rent is 
also so low, that failure in the cultivation of either 
of these two products—Flax and Hemp—would 
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be impossible. There are numerous hill streams 
with clear water, over the whole country, that 
would admirably serve the purpose of steeping.” 
But the great uncertainty is the climate, which, 
like the parts of the Gangetic valley which have 
been alluded to, is very dry during the season of 
cultivation. But it is certainly worthy of inqui¬ 
ry, by those favorably situated for the purpose, 
whether, by irrigation, or by the aid of the dew 
which undoubtedly falls in the cold weather, (his 
dryness might not be sufficiently obviated to al¬ 
low of the production of good Flax. 

Culture in the Northern Doab .—The most nor¬ 
thern station from which any Flax was sent dur¬ 
ing the experiments of the Flax Society was 
Allygurh, in 27® and 28° of north latitude. 
Mr. J. Saunders, on the 20th July (‘ Proceed¬ 
ings,’p. U»c) wrote that he had sent a sample 
of t he Flax which he bad grown on the banks 
of the Kote Nuddee. Rut he described it as 
prepared with very clumsy tools, and cost him 
about four rupees a inaund for merely breaking ; 
as to scutching, it has had none. The finest 
seed was, however, obtained from Saharun- 
pore in 3CU of north latitude—a locality with 
which Dr. Rovle is well acquainted, but 
where no Flax is produced, and where the 
soil and climate are dry during the cold-weather 
months and season v>f cultivation ; that is, from 
October to March, vith the exception of some 
rain at Christmas time, often called the ckotu 
bursaut . The district has, however, enjoyed the 
advant age of canal irrigation for more than twen¬ 
ty years, under the superintendence of Sir Pro- 
by Cautley, greatly to the benefit of the country 
and people. This would give great facilities for 
Flax cultivation, and would not be expensive. 
The experimental culture which has been sanc¬ 
tioned to be made by I)r. Jameson in the Bota¬ 
nic Garden at Saharunpore, as well as in the 
Himalayas, will no dnubt be carried on with 
his characteristic energy. The experiment will 
be useful from the information which it will un¬ 
doubtedly afford for comparison with those which 
have been made in Bengal and Behai’, as Saha- 
runpore is situated near the north-westeru ex¬ 
tremity of the Gangetic valley, and the temper¬ 
ature is such that there is every prospect of the 
plant being slow in growth, and that, with the 
aid of canal irrigation, the growth will be such 
as to insure sufficient length of fibre. Of the 
temperature in the cold-weather months we may 
judge from the following, deduced from Dr. 
Iioyle’s observations while he was Superintendent 
of the Botanic Garden; from which it will be 
seen that November would be the fittest month 
for sowing, and the crop could be gathered in 
February or March, before the heat becomes 
great. * 

Mean Temperature. See Report on the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpore, ‘ Journ. of the Asiatic 
Society,’ vol. i. 
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Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, >'cb, March. April. I 

74 64 56 52 66 67 78 ! 

In the Himalayas the season of cultivation is 
the same as- in Europe; for there, as here, the 
winter months are too cold for the growth of 
plants —but the spring and summer temperature 
is exactly suited to the growth of an annual like 
the Flax plant. 

Mean Temperature. 

March. April. May. June. July. August. Sept. Oct. Nov. 

53 59 66 67 67 66 64 57 60. 

As far as temperature is ,concerned, there is 
evidently a long period for cultivation, and 
different months might be selected for the 
purpose. But there is a great difference 
in the moisture of the different months, as the 
rains come on in the middle of June, and are ex¬ 
cessive for three months. But it would be in¬ 
teresting to ascertain the effects of such moisture 
on the growth of a fibre like that of Flax. It is 
probable that the plant would require to be sup¬ 
ported, to prevent its being laid. 

Culture of flax in the Punjab. —The Punjab, so 
recently acquired, is already as settled as any of 
the older provinces, in consequence chiefly of the 
energy and intelligence of the Service being ap¬ 
plied to devising methods of Government, suita¬ 
ble to the people and country, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to introduce English institutions among the 
foreigners who are unable to appreciate or to take 
advantage of them. In the Punjab, we see some 
of those who were fighting against us, now em¬ 
ployed in the far East with our own troops ; but 
many being necessarily left without employment, 
are ready to take to or return to agricultural 
pursuits. The vigorous measures which have 
been adopted, while they give security and free¬ 
dom of communication, will also greatly facilitate 
agricultural pursuits ; especially as some of the 
public works in course of execution are canals of 
irrigation. There, the Kote Kangra valley teems 
with Chinese Tea shrubs, the first of which were 
planted in the year 1848, that is, immediately 
after the conquest of these hills by Lord Har- 
dinge; and the Tea which has been prepared 
from these plants is considered to be of the first 
class of China Teas, by such excellent judges 
as the Messrs. Thompson. The culture of Silk 
has lately been introduced by the Agri-IIorti- 
cultural Society of the Punjab—the first speci¬ 
mens having been sent to Calcutta and to 
England, were considered .*0 be naturally of good 
quality, but very indifferently reeled. Mr. W. 

II. de Verinne having been sent up by the Go¬ 
vernment with an establishment of silk-winders 
and reelers from Morshedabad, and some sam¬ 
ples of silk of their winding having been sent to 
Calcutta and to the India House, the former was 
pronounced by Mr. E. Kilburn, on 1st Septem¬ 
ber, as “ requiring only a little more attention to 
rank with the product of the best Bengal Fila¬ 
tures,” and which would have been worth in 
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May about Its. 12 8 per factory seer. The 
specimens sent to the India House were sub¬ 
mitted to the Messrs. Durant, who gave a most 
carefully drawn up report, and pronounced them 
excellent specimens of Bengal Silk, but requiring 
a little more care ; and worth from 14s. to 15s. 
a pound in London. Vigorous measures have in 
consequence been adopted for the prosecution 
of the culture by plantations of different kinds 
of Mulberry, besides the kind which is already 
common in the country, which, in the opinion 
of Mr. de Verinne, is almost equal to the 
Bengal Mulberry. It is probable that some 
difficulties may be experienced from the dryness 
of the climate in the plains of the Punjab ; but 
there can be none in the hilly districts where the 
Tea plant is flourishing. Some of the native 
Wools also having been highly approved of, 
tivent.y-five Merino Bams have been imported 
by the Government from Australia, for the fur¬ 
ther improvement of the breed of Sheep. That 
some parts of the district are well adapted for the 
production of fibres, is evident from the Kote Kan¬ 
gra Ilemp proving one of the strongest of known 
fibres- The Agri-Hortieultural Society of the Pun¬ 
jab, therefore, have begun their experimental cul¬ 
tures in a very favorable locality, from the great 
variety of soil and of climate within the com¬ 
mand of their members. If the Geography of 
Plants and of Animals is attended to, as well ns 
the Principles of Culture in new situations, 
little doubt need be entertained respecting the 
success of the above cultures as well as of Flax. 
Though Linseed is so extensively produced 
throughout India, we hear nowhere of the fibre 
being valued and separated. But when we get 
to the confines of cotton-producing districts— 
that is, into the Punjab—we find that some 
Flax, prepared by the natives on their own 
account, is separated in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore. For we are told that the stalks of the 
Linseed plant yield a fibre, Which is made into 
twine, and used for the network of their char- 
paes or native beds. This information was 
elicited in consequence of inquiries originated 
by Mr. Frere, the distinguished Commissioner 
of Sindli from his desire to promote the culture 
of Linseed in the province under his charge. 
The fibre, however, of the Linseed plant is sepa¬ 
rated in still more northern parts, as some seed 
of Bokhara Flax sowu in England was found to 
be that of the common Flax. The inquiries 
made respecting the growth of Linseed in the 
Punjab elicited the following facts : On the Cis- 
Sutlej it is stated that three seers to a begah are 
sown broadcast when alone, or in drills ; proba¬ 
bly as an edging to other crops. Three maunds 
of Linseed considered a good crop. The stalks 
and husks considered refuse and useless. The 
seeds sell for 18 seers for the rupee to oilmen. 
A maund of seed yields of oil 10£ seers ; of oil¬ 
cake 29£ seers. The oil sells for 5 and 5-h, and 
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the'oil-cake at GO to G6 seers for "the rupee. In 
the Jalindhur D&ab, Linseed is cultivated, espe* 
cialiy in the Khadir or inundated land of the 
Beas and Sutlej Itivers ; but plants always small; 
seed sells for 20 to 30 seers for a rupee. It is 
also cultivated in the Sheerwul, or tract of 
country in which the soil is firm and covered by 
a deposit from the rains, with the subsoil always 
moist—ripens before barley, and generally before 
wheat. Linseed is also cultivated in the rich 
loamy soils of the Kangra district skirting the 
Himalayas, but chiefly in the eastern parts, on 
account of the seed, which sells for 20 to 100 
seers for the rupee—Flax itself burnt. In the 
Punjab, sown with barley and mussoor (or lentils) 
in Katick (Oct. and Nov.), and is ripe in Cheyt 
(March and April) ; usually sown intermixed 
with the above crops, or in separate patches. 

Never irrigated, but grown along the Sutlej, in j its preparation does great credit to Corporal 
Khadir land, or that which is inundated during i Keenan ; any shortcoming is owing to the finer 
the rainy season, but never manured. In the j heckles not being ready. I think the length of 
Lahore division, it is grown chiefly about Seal- fibre is good ; the colour of the greater part is 
kote arid Deenanuggur, and is the only part bright and healthy—that portion shows good 
where the fibre seems to be made use of, as it is strength ; there is, however, a small part of the 
stated that the stalks yield « fibre which is made j sample of a dark dull colour, which, I think, is 
into twine, and used chiefly for the network of | caused by over-retting, and that portion of the 
their charpaes or native beds. The price of the ; sample is, as might be expected, weaker than the 
seed is about Rs. 2 8 per man ml. Few locali- i rest. If the natives of this country could produce 
ties are stated to be well suited to it, and the j such Flax as this specimen under not.ice,*from the 
seed was in little demand. Twine made of the immense fields now »pow'n in Bengal for seed 
fibre was sent, but no notice seems to have been only, what an enormous amount would be added 
taken of its quality. From the above details of to the value of our exports.” Mr. Stalkartt is a 
cultivation, it is evident that though Linseed is rope-maker, of the firm of Messrs. Harton and 
very generally known, it is nowhere extensively Co., of Calcutta, and wished ten maunds to be 
cultivated, as is evident from the price of the sent to him by the quickest transit—bullock- 
seed, which is dear in comparison with that of train and steam-boat—in order to see what he 
Wheat. Some of the uses are well known ; for could do with it in his own business. He wish- 
instance, the oil is used as a drying oil, and the eel also for “ a couple of maunds of the two,” 
bruised seed, mixed with flour, is described by as he thought “ it might be useful for the 
Major Edwardes as given as a strengthening railway.” Mr. Stalknrtt’s remark about oil being 
food for cattle, and the oil-cake is no doubt cm- I used in the preparation, is referred to by the 
ployed for the same purposes; while the fibre Secretary of the Society, and contradicted, “as 
is sufficiently valued to be separated in some, no oil was used." It is probably an accidental 
though burnt in most other places. It. would testimony to the softness of the fibre, which, in 
seem much in favour of the production of good most of the Flaxes from warm countries, is 
fibre that the growth is much slower than in the found to be dry and hard. The Sub-Committee 
southern provinces of Bengal. The Society appointed by the Society to draw up a proposi- 
began some experiments on the culture of tion for Flax arrangements, submitted the fol- 
Flax, in the cold weather of 1853, with lowing— 

seed obtained from Saharunpore; that is, the Suggestions regarding the improvement in, and 
same place from which the best seed was increase of, the cultivation of Flax, or Linseed 
obtained in the experiments in Bengal and Bellar, plant, lor the sake of its fibre, 
and which produced such good Flax. (v. p p. 176 1st.—It is to be made generally known that 

and 182.) The samples were prepared under a premium, of Its. 500, has been sanctioned by 
the superintendence of Corporal Keenan, of the Supreme Government of India, to be given 
H.M.’s 10th Regiment. Of the opinion formed for the largest area of land that maybe appro- 
of these samples when sent to Calcutta, Mr. printed, in the Punjab and the Cis- and Trans- 
Wood, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Sutlej States, to the culture of Flax, during the 
writes : “ 7th June, 1854. The general opinion seasons of 1854-55, being not less than 25 acre* 
regarding the Flax is very favorable. It is con- in any one village. 

sidered the finest that has’ been ever grown in the 2d*.—A second premium, of Rs. 350, has been 
country ; and that the cultivation of it might be similarly authorised, for the next largest area so 
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encouraged.” Some of the Special reports are as 
follow : Mr. Stalkartt writes:—“ This Flax is 
decidedly the best specimen of this country’s 
growth, and I should say a good merchantable 
article. It is very difficult to'give a thorough re¬ 
port upon it, as we have none from Europe to 
compare it with. From the test it 1 did not ap¬ 
pear very strong, and from its smell I should say 
that oil had been used in the preparation ; per¬ 
haps with an improved riietbod it would have 
greater strength, as oil, generally speaking, de¬ 
teriorates greatly the strength of Hemp and Flax. 
I would like to see it in greater bulk ; a handful 
is not a fair sample.” Report from Mr. Haworth. 
—“ Although I am not a member of the Flax and 
Hemp Committee, I am glad to have had the op¬ 
portunity of examining the sample forwarded to 
the Society by Mr. Cope. On the whole, 1 think, 
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cultivated, being not less than 20 acres, in atiy 
one village, and— 

3 d.— a. third premium, of Rs. 200, is to be 
granted for the third largest piece, being not less 
than 15 acres in any one village ; that is to say, 
the Government will award the first premium to 
any one laltd-holder, or village community of 
land-holders, who may, in his or their own 
village, cultivate, for the production of Flax 
fibre, ground aggregating, in the whole, 25 acres, 
or as much upwards as the owners may choose. 
Moreover, the Government of India have sanc¬ 
tioned the purchase, on behalf of the Society, of 
the entire crop of merchantable Flax, including 
the fibre, if of the required length, that maybe 
produced in the Punjab, and to pay for it at the 
current market rate of the Flax seed, with 25 
per cent, added for the fibre. It, is to be a con¬ 
dition that not less than sixty Company’s seers 
of Flax seed, be sown on each begali, cultivated 
with a view to competition ; and that the growers 
be informed that Government is prepared 1o pur¬ 
chase the whole of the seed, and likewise i he 
fibre, if of the proper quality, <>n the terms above 
stated, but that the authorities be instructed not 
to purchase such produce unless it measure, in 
in the stein, three and half feet in length or 
more; that, it be well dried, and the seed just 
on the point, of ripening, but not so ripe as to 
allow of its falling out of the pod by the way. 

The directions for cult i nation nre as follow : 
Jf the following instructions are strictly attended 
to, here is no doubt that the Flax will all be of 
the required length of staple. Not less than 
sixty seers of Flax must be sown, broadcast,, that 
is with the hand, on each begali, as the thicker 
it is sown the longer will be the plant, and the 
more free it will be from branches, which are 
very injurious. The land must be thoroughly 
freed from weeds by repeated ploughings pre¬ 
vious to sowing; it must be well manured 
with the richest manure procurable, suck as is 
given to land for tobacco ; be smoothed, and 
divided into beds as for wheat. The seed must 
be sown between the 1st and 5th November, but 
not later. The Flax land must be watered a3 fre¬ 
quently as wheat-land ; and the fields must be 
kept perfectly free from weeds until the Flax is 
six or seven inches high. After that, no more 
weeding will be required. The land selected 
should be light loamy soil; Khadir land is the 
best. When the seed oegins to show signs of 
ripening, the Flax must be pulled gently by the 
root, and laid on the ground to dry in rows. 
When thoroughly dry, it must be tied up in the 
bundles as large as a man can conveniently span 
with both hands, and it can thus be easily mea¬ 
sured. The seed can he stripped off (rippled) 
on arrival of the consignment at Lahore, and the 
final price be arranged according to the current 
rate of Linseed in the Lahore market. That is, 
if the successful, or any other, competitor (all 
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Flax will be bought that is of the required length, 
whether a premium have been awarded for it 
or not), who may deliver Flax, yielding 125 
mannds of T.iuseed, will, if, as at present, the 
nerik be Rs. 2 8a tnnund, receive Rs. 312 8 for 
the seed, and 25 per cent., or Rs. 78 2, addi¬ 
tional, as compensation for the fibre, or Rs. 
390 10 in all. It is to be understood that 
successful competitors are to be paid for their 
crop as well as others; but that no cultivators 
are bound to sell, should they wish to dis¬ 
pose of their crop in any other manner. 
It might be explained to the nuts, that those 
who are not successful in growing Flax of the 
required h ngt.li, will find a ready market for the 
seed in Mooltan, whence it will be conveyed to 
Sindh for export to England. It is further 
strongly recommended, as a new feature in the 
proposed measures, for improving the cultivation 
of this important staple, that the Society be au¬ 
thorised to hire, on behalf of Government, from 
30 to 10 begnhs of land, in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of their garden, for the cultivation of Flax, 
during the coming season, sons to admit of a 
comparison being drawn between the. Flax grown 
bv the zumceudars and the plant reared under 
probably more favorable circumstances. The 
seed requi ed for each begali, the purchase of 
which, it is hoped, the Government will also 
sanction, will be one maund and a half (at a cost 
of about Rs. 4), and the laud is obtainable at 
Rs. 2 * per begali; for which the cultiva¬ 
tors undertake to perform all agricultural opera¬ 
tions, such as ploughing, watering, weeding, 
sowing, and reaping, for one year —a plan by 
which the grower can ascertain the expenses of 
his crop to a rupee. It is strongly recommend¬ 
ed to the Meeting that, in confident anticipation 
of the sanction of the authorities to this mensure, 
which anticipation they venture to rest on the 
past liberality of Government, and tlie great im¬ 
portance of the subject, and also on account of 
the advanced state of the season, the Secretary 
be, at once, empowered to make arrangements 
for obtaining land. The vigorous proceedings 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Punjab, 
and the ready patronage of the Government, in¬ 
cluding the purchase of the produce, ought to 
produce some decisive results, if the soil and 
climate are found to be favorable ; and of this 
there can be little doubt, from Flax having been 
produced there in 1853 and from the descrip¬ 
tion given of it by the members of the Hemp 
and Flax Committee of Calcutta. The speci¬ 
mens stated to have been forwarded to the India 
House have not been received., But while the 
best method of culture will be ascertained by the 
Society in their own cultivation, it is to be fear¬ 
ed that the length of stem required (three feet 
six inches) will exclude much, of what may be 
grown by the ryuts. The extension of the cul¬ 
ture will no doubt reduce the price, of the seed. 
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and enable it to be sold at such rates as to allow 
of its becoming an article of export to Europe. 
The Society having included in these recommen¬ 
dations an application for some tons of the best 
Linseed (mentioning especially the Belgian) as 
well as some tools, to be sent them, this was 
approved of, and forwarded by the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, in August, 1854 ; but as it wsis obvious¬ 
ly too late for auy large quantity of seed to be sent 
in time for the sowings of this year, small quanti¬ 
ties were sent out by the. overland route for the 
sake of comparison with the native seed, and 
also some tools as specimens. But as it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful wiiat kind of seed will answer 
best in the soil and climate of the Punjab, it has 
been thought preferable to send the seeds of dif¬ 
ferent kinds—as Riga, Dutch, American, English 
and Irish. 

(8941) Culture of Flax in Sindh .—The pro¬ 
vince of Sindh, about 3l>0 miles in length, ex¬ 
tending from 23° 37 to 28° 32 N., consists of 
a delta of extensive alluvial tracts, intersected by 
numerous canals and water-courses, which enable 
cultivation to be carried on by irrigation ; thus 
making up for the deficiency of rain. Though 
the temperature of a great part of the year is 
high, it is probable that that of the cold-weather 
months may be sufficiently low to allow of the 
•successful cultivation of Flax and Linseed, at 
the same time with the Wheat, Barley, and Oil¬ 
seeds which form the Rubbee or cold-weather 
crops of Sindh, as of most parts of India. Indeed 
Mr. Frere, the enlightened Commissioner of Sindh, 
wrote to the. Board of Administration of the Pun¬ 
jab, to have inquiries made throughout that ter¬ 
ritory on the extent and nature of the Linseed 
cultivation therein—the result of which inquiry 
has been given in the preceding pages. A 
commercial gentleman, to whom were referred 
the specimens of the Punjab Linseed, and the 
prices at which it was sold, observes “ that there 
as in Sindh, the culture of it is altogether upon 
ao limited a scale as barely to supply local wants 
and judging from the Rs. per maund quoted 
as its sale price in Lahore, with cost of carriage 
to Kurrachee, 800 to 1000 miles, would stand us 
higher than the ruling rates in Bombay.” “The 
quality of the Linseed” he considered “good 
and such as would command the highest 
prices in Mark Lane, which average abont 48s. 
per quarter.” Upon this, Mr. Frere justly re¬ 
marks that “ the present prices of an article, 
which is at present grown in small quantities 
merely for local consumption, afford no means 
of judging of the price at which it can bte profita¬ 
bly grown in large quantities for exportation; 
and. looking at the way in which it usually 
flourishes a in wheat-land in India, at the 
present prices of wheat, I feel little doubt 
but that it can be grown- very cheaply in 
many parts of the Punjab and Sindh. The 
facilities which exist for water-carriage down the 


Indus will render its transport cheap; while 
great and constant demand exists for it in Bom¬ 
bay. “ I think, therefore, that it is an article to 
which attention may be profitably directed in any 
district where it is desirable to discover articles 
of produce adapted for exportation.” The Bom¬ 
bay Chamber of Commerce observe : “ Linseed 
of the quality described as the growth of the 
Punjab would, under all ordinary circumstances, 
command a ready sale in inis market, at from 
Rs. 3 4 to Rs. 3 8 per cwt. of 112 lb.; and 
during the greater part of the past year the price 
has been as high as Rs. 3 12.” Dr. Royle 
has been favoured with a letter (dated 19th 
August, 1854) from Mr. Frere, in which he states 
that—** For the last two seasons attempts 
have been made, with very satisfactory results, 
to introduce the culture of Linseed into Sindh. 
It grows well in the ordinary wheat-lands, and 
under every disadvantage, there has been no 
failure traceable to soil or climate. 1 have no 
doubt but that, in a few years, it will become one 
of the staple articles of export.” lie also states 
that attention has begun to be directed to 
the fibre, and that Mr Harvey, who was in early 
life practically engaged in Flax farming in Ire¬ 
land, and who has now been some years resident 
in Sindh, has commenced some experiments, 
and hopes to be abld this season to send to this 
country some, spec’mens of Flax grown in 
Sindh. In a previous page it was mentioned 
that Mr. Burn, who had been some vears 
in Sindh, had seen some thick-sown Flax, 
growing there luxuriantly and of which he had 
no account of the seed. Some Europe seed, 
for the sake of comparison with the native seed, 
and some heckles which Mr. Harvey wished for, 
have been, at Mr. Frere’s request, forwarded, 
by order of the Court of Directors, by the over¬ 
land route to Kurrachee. There seems no doubt 
of success to at least the same extent as in Egypt, 
if the culture is persevered in until the proper 
methods of cultivation and of preparation have 
been carefully ascertained. 

Exports of Linseed from India. —The large ex¬ 
ports of Linseed from Iudia have frequently been 
mentioned. It is desirable, therefore, to give 
some of the details. By these we may observe, 
that though comparatively a recent trade, the 
article is already known to other countries be¬ 
sides England. The first Export of Linseed was 
made from Calcutta by Mr. Hodgkinson, 

In the year 1832, to the extent of 10 buthels, and increased 
„ 1833 „ 2,183 raaunds. 

„ 1834 „ 2/826 „ 

„ 1837 „ 32,327 „ 

„ 1839 „ 167,601 „ 

„ w i860 765,4(96 „ 

As the details of this export may be interest¬ 
ing, we subjoin the following table of the Im- 
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ports of Linseed and Linseed Oil into, 
ports from, the three Presidencies : 


and Ex- 


k.IN«K>D Ou. IMPOEIKW 

(1880-51) 


[From United Kingdom ...| 
Amsterdam. 


Ltnsf.ed Importkd- 
iFrom Cancan. 


Vuluel 


Into 

Calcutta. 




7,964 

805 


Rs. 8,739 


Into 
Fort. 8t. 
George. 


Into 

Bombay. 


[Cwt. 59,076 


Rs. 301,035 


Linseed Exported 
(1850-51) FROM 

Calcutta 

Fort. St. 
George. 

Bombay. 

To United Kingdom, 

Ms. 298,005 

Cwt. 797 

Cwt 50,102 

u North America, - 

421,407 

— 

— 

„ France, 

44,980 

— 

— 

,, Guam,- 

50 

— 

— 

,, Rotterdam, 

500 

— — 

— 

„ Mauritius, * - ' 

00 

— 

— 

„ New 8outh Wales, 

7*1 

— 

— 

„ Trieste, 

384 

— 

— 

, f Penang, 

21 

— 

— 

<f Ceylon, 

--. 

4 

— 

„ Concan, - 

*-- 

— 

10 

Total - 

Ms. 765.49(1 

Cwt. 801 

Cwt. 50,112 

Value - 

Rs. 1,530,902 

Rs. 2.271 

Rs. 170,539 
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Marine Yard, said to be Europe. “ Sandlteads, 
H.C.P.V. Sea Horse, 2 d January, 1837.” So 
Mr. W. Clark, commanding H. 1 I.P.S.V. Hope , 
writes, 1.4th Dec., 1830': M I have to report, lor 
the information of the Master-Attendant, in re¬ 
ply to his letter (No. 89) of the 7th uit., that 
1 have painted the Hope, outside, with the Glou¬ 
cester Mill oil on one side, and that supplied by 
the Naval Store Keeper on the other,—-both laid 
on at the same time; and of the two I must give 
the preference to the former, in diying and bear¬ 
ing a better gloss.” 

Account of the quantities of Flax, Tow, and Lin¬ 
seed, imported into the United Kingdom dating 
the year 1851, distinguishing the countries 
whence they were imported, and the quantities 
brought from each. (J 1‘Culloch’s 1 Com. Diet .’) 


But the commerce of Linseed has since then 
much increased ; amounting in J 852-8, for Bom¬ 
bay, of Linseed imported, to 1(52,015 cwt., and 
of exported, to 114,3 (9 cwt. 

Quality of Linseed Oil of India. —It may ap¬ 
pear remarkable that Linseed Oil should be im¬ 
ported into Calcutta, when so much Linseed is 
exported for the express purpose of yielding its 
oil. This is in consequence ot the Linseed Oil 
of India being considered as not possessed of the 
full drying properties of the oil prepared in Eu¬ 
rope. But there is no doubt, this is owing en¬ 
tirely to the Indian Linseed being expressed 
before the Mustard seed has been separated, with 
which it is commonly mixed, in consequence of 
the two plants being often grown together. Mr. 
Bowen informed the author that, when connect¬ 
ed with one of the lighthouses in India, he had 
at one time under his charge some plate glass. 
This he made use of to separate- the two seeds, 
by placing it on a slope: the round seeds of the 
Mustard rolled oil', while the Linseed merely 
slipped down. These, when expressed, yielded 
as good drying oil as any he ever obtained from 
Europe. The same fact is confirmed by the 
following statements. In a report from Mr. W. 
Ewin, Branch Pilot, to x_hpt. W. Hope, Master- 
Attendant at Calcutta, h* acknowledges the re¬ 
ceipt of fire gallons of Linseed Oil, made at the 
Gloucester Mills, situated below Calcutta. “ I 
beg leave to say I painted my boat inside 
green with the above oil, without the assist¬ 
ance of turpentine, and it dried within 
the space of twenty-four hours 5 and do 
not hesitate to say, if the above oil agreeable to 
the muster, be given, that it is eqaai to the Lin¬ 
seed Oil received from the Honorible Gom pany’s 


Russia, 

Prussia,... 

Hanseatic Towns, ... 

Holland, . 

Belgium, 

Trance, ... 

Italy and the Italian Islands, 

Ktfvpt, ... ... . ... 

British Territories in the East 
Indies,.. 

United States of America,. 

Ot her parts, 


stj 


Flax & Tow 


Cwt. 
818,670 
135,835 
14 935 
83,131 
70.973 
3,803 

1.885 
48,038 

43 

0 

7.885 


Total...! 1,104,184 


Linseed. 


Cwt 

417950 

58,179 

3,353 

14,779 

55 

36 

1.667 

36,410 

93,814 

1,153 

4,077 


630,471 


jKABANK, purple. 

Gvz 


Caat-siragum, Tam. 
AUavie zcela kara, Tei.. 


(3942) 

Kalee-zceree, 1 >vk. 

liuekehee, Him>. 

Kanana-iraka, Jan’S. 

Are small dark-coloured, and extremely bitter 
seed, which are considered as powerfully anthel¬ 
mintic ; and are also an ingredient of a compound 
powder prescribed in snake bites by native prac¬ 
titioners. An infusion of seed is also given for 
coughs, and against flatulency.— Ainslie. These 
seeds are procurable in all Indian bazars. 

(3943) FLINDERSIA, possesses a volatile 
oil. F. Australis is a native of Australia, and 
its wood is said to be not inferior to mahogany. 
F. Amboinensis is a native of the islands of Hitu 
and Ceram. The spiny part of the fruit is formed 
into rasps. It was on this account called by 
Bumphius Arbor radulifera. 

(3944) FLINTS. 

Pierre a fusi, Fr. I Chnchmuck, Gvz. HlND. 

Feueretein, Gkk. j 

A mineral composed almost entirely of silica. 
Few parts of the world are without it. .Jt is 
used, when calcined and ground, in pottery.; also 
for gun-flints, for which purpose the yellewiah- 
gray flints are preferred.— fFaterston. 

(3945) FLOBIKIN, OR FLOYEBKIN. 

Warreogoo koli, Tam. 

This beautiful, speckled, greyish colored bird 
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which is common in almost ayery part of the 
Bexiinsuhti is considered as a species of Bustard ; 
it is reckoned, when dressed, a great delicacy by 
Europeans and gets its Tamooi name from being 
usually found in the Warroogoo (Paspalum Fru- 
mentceum) fields.— Ainslie's Mat . Med. p. 297. 

(3946) FLOUK. 

Tringoo-pittay, Cyng. 

Bloein, Dut. 

Flenr dS ferine, Fa. 

Fcines mehl, Ger. 

Attn, Gvz. Hind. 

Fiore, It. 


Farina, Lat. 

Flor de farinc, Port 
Godhuma pishta, Sans. 
Fior, Sr, 

Godnni• bay-mao, Tam. 
Godamapemlie, Tel. 

The meal of wheat finely ground, and sifted. 
Faulkner. 


Madras. 


Delphinium. 

M. 

K. 

Marigold. 

Epiphyllum. 

Maura rnlya. 

Eranthemum. 

Mimosa. 

F. 

Mignonette. 

Fuchsia. 

Mvrtle. 

G. 

N\ 

Gardenia. 

Xasturtium. 

Geranium. 

Nemopiiila. 

Glorias*. 

0. 

Gloxinia. 

(Enotliera. 

H. 

r. 

Heliotrope*. 

Passiflora. 

Hibiscus. 

Pansy. 

Honeysuckle. 

Petrea. 

Holy hocks. 

Petunia. 

I. 

Phlox. 

Ipomea. 

Poivrca. 

J. 

Portulaeea 

Jasminum. 

T 

Juuiperus. 

Thunbcrgia. 

Justicia. 

Y T . 

L. 

Verbena. 

Larkspur (sec Del- 

Violet. 

Lobelia [phinium. , 
Lophospermum. 

Jeffrey. 
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(3947) FLOWERS. 

A select list of popular Flowers cultivated at 

A. 

Ageratum. 

Aster. 

Allamanda. 

Angeloeu. 

Antirrhinum. 

Aphelandra. 

B. 

Balsam. 

Begonia- 
Bignonia. 

Britgmansia. 

Bulbs. 

C. 

Cactus, 

Campanula. 

Carnation. 

Cereus. 

Cockscomb. 

Collinsia. 

('hrysjinthemum. 

Convolvulous 
Coreopsis. 

D. 

Dablia. 

Daisy. 

In addition to the above flowers, &c. 
may add the fragrant smelling Maroodauie or 
Iveny (Lawsonia spinosa); the beautiful purple 
and fragrant Padriepoo, (Bignonia chelonoides) 
which is also a Pagoda flower; the sweet smelling 
Mara Mnlliepoo, (Millingtonia hortensis,) the 
produce of what is improperly called in English 
the Cork tree; and the Vatte Cheddie, (Justicia 
picta), a shrub admired for its beautiful, varie¬ 
gated, green and white leaves.— Aim. Mat. Med. 
p. 165. Mr. Fortune speaking of Poo chow foo 
says the celebrated fingered-citron, so common 
in the shops throughout China seems to be 
cultivated in great perfection in this part of 
the country, in fact, it appears to be its 
natural locality. The district round Foo 
Chow-foo seems to be the great Camellia 
garden of China, and in no other part of 
the country did he ever see these plants in such 
perfect health or so beautifully cultivated. The 
Ixoras and Hydrangeas are also particularly well 
grown and handsome, the latter invariably pro¬ 
ducing flowers of the deepest blue, much deeper 
t$ipu he had ever seen them in England. They are 


FLUOR SPAR. 

grown in a fine rich loam, which contains some 
chemieal ingredient, and whiebis the cause of 
their deep colour.— Fortune’s Wznderings,p. 382. 
Early in spring the hill sides were covered with 
a beautiful Daphne with lilac flowers (Daphne 
Fortuni Lindley): Azalea ovata Lindl., certainly 
one of the finest and most distinct plants of this 
kind which he has introduced, also grows wild 
oil ttie hills, and was in full bloom at this period. 
A fine new Buddies (B. Lindleyana) had a most 
graceful appearance, as its long spikes of purple 
flowers hung in profusion from the hedges on the 
hill sides, often side by side with the well known 
Glycine senensia. A nother plant, certainly one of 
the most, beautiful shrubs of northern China, the 
Weigela rosea, was first discovered in the garden 
of a Chinese mandarin near the city of Tinghce 
on this island. This spring, it was loaded with 
its noble rose-coloured flowers, and was the ad¬ 
miration of all who saw if, both English and 
Chinese. I have great pleasure in saying that all 
these plants and many others natives of Chusan 
are now growing in our gardens in England.— 
Fortune'* tf'widerings, page 317. In the hedg¬ 
es the last fading blossoms of the beautiful 
spring flowering Forsythia viridissima were 
still hanging on the bushes, with several species 
of wild roses. Spiraea Reevesiana, clematises, 
anti Glycine sinens'/;, were just coming into 
bloom. But look & little higher up to that 
gorgeously painted hill-side, and see those masses 
of yellow and white flowers, what are they ? The 
yellow is the lovely Azalea sinensis, with its 
colours far more brilliant and its trusses of flowers 
much larger, than they are ever seen in any of our 
exhibitions in Europe. The white is the little 
known Amclanchicr racemosa. Amongst these 
and scattered over the hill sides, are other azaleas 
having flowers of many different hues, and all 
very beautiful .—A Residence among the Chin, 
page 27. 

(3948) FLOWER BATTEN (76). A very 
hard, flue, close-grained heavy Ceylon-wood. 
Its polished surface shows a pleasing mottled 
pattern. 

(8949) FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, 
Native Fluoride of Calcium. A mineral found 
in great beauty and abundance in Derbyshire and 
other places. It is procured in cubic crystals of 
various colours, and in the Odin miue in detach¬ 
ed masses, from an inch to more than a foot 
in thickness. This variety admits of being turn¬ 
ed in the lathe into vases and other ornaments. 
Fluor-spar is also sometimes used as a flux for 
promoting the fusion of other minerals.— 
Waterston. Faulkner. Mr. Mason has a small 
specimen of bluish crystals of fluor spar, which 
the Burman, who brought it, said was found in 
the northern part of Province Amherst. As the 
mineral is often found in connection with lead, 
it is probable they wiii be found together in 
the Tenass&im fvorjp<m»~-Mu*on. 
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FCENICULUM VULGARE. 


'pood. 


(3950) FLUGOEA VIROSA, Hamilton. Syn. 
Phyilanthua virosus, Roxb. p. 659. A middle 
sized tree in the Ciircar mountains, q tnrge^hrub 
in the plains 5 bark a strong astringent, intoxi¬ 
cates fish if thrown into the waters they inhabit. 
—■( y&hdttffhnemf , page 552. 

(3951) FCENTCtTLUM, a genus of Exogenous 
Plants belonging to the natural order Umhellifera 
to which the common herb called Fennel belongs. 
It was formerly considered a species of Anethum, 
but since the remodelling of the natural order 
Apiacece by Koch, it has been universally look¬ 
ed upon as a distinct genus. Anethum in fact 
belongs to the sub-division Peucedanece, with 
thin flat fruit, while Fauculum forms part of 
Seselinea, the fruit of which is tapering or very 
little compressed, and by no means flat. F. vni- 
gare, is a biennial plant with leaves cut into hair¬ 
like segments, yelVnv flowers, and glaucous stems. 
The fruit is ovate, not quite two lines long, pale 
bright-brown, smooth, the ridges sharp with but 
litile space between each, the lateral ones rather 
the broadest, terminated by a permanent conical 
disc. Common on chalky cliffs in the southern 
parts of England, and everywhere cultivated for 
the sake of agreeable aromatic quality of its 
leaves. Oil of fennel is obtained from the fruit. 
— Fug. Oyc. 

(3952) FCENICULUM BULGE, (Sweet fen¬ 
nel.) Seeds also afford a valuable essential oil, 
much used in medicine.— O' Shavyhnessy, p. 360. 

(3953) FCENICULUM PANMOlilUM. 

Panmuhori, Hind. 

Indian fennel seeds.— Ben . Ph. 208. F. Pan- 
morium is cultivated in various parts of Bengal, 
under the name of Panmuhuree, or Mudhoorika 
in Sanscrit. Its fruit has a warmish very sweet 
taste, and aromatic smell, and is much used by 
the natives with their betel and in their 
curries. The root is white, nearly fusi¬ 
form, and almost simple; the stem is erect, 
branched from the base to the top, from 2 to 4 
feet high, the branches erect, round, and 
smooth, with a uniform pale-glaucous tinge and 
not striated. The umbels are terminal, rather 
concave, but not regular; the flowers small, 
bright deep-yellow, the petals long, ovate, with 
their points rolled in. The stamens longer than 
the petals. The fruit is used medicinally in In¬ 
dia as a warm aromatic -arid carminative.— Eng : 
Oyc. 

(3954) FCENICULUM VULGARE, (Com¬ 
mon fennel.) Europe. Syn. Anethum Fomiculum. 

Shohie-keeray, Tam. 

An essential oil is prepared in large quantities 
from the seeds. The odour of the entire plant 
is strong and persistent, that of the roots dis¬ 
appears on drying. Th t etsen Ua l oil of fenhel 
is dear yellow, easily frozen, lighter than water; 
sp. gr. 990. . 'Fennel,-used as seasoning by the 


natives, and by Europeans in garnishing is com¬ 
mon in gardens, raised from seed.— & { Shawgk- 
nm-rg, page 360. In compounding Confection of 
black pepper, in India, forelecampane robt (inula 
hole ilium), I)r. O’Shaughnessy recommends the 
substitution of the gooneh root, Abrus preefito- 
nus. The Edinburgh Pharmacopeia Yees liquo¬ 
rice root: and for the fennel seeds of the London 
preparation, the seeds of Panmuhori, orSohf, 
(Faeniculum panmorium) are an adequate substi¬ 
tute.— Beng. Phnr. page 278. ‘ 

(3955) FOOD. The materials taken into the 
system of organised beings, and by which their 
functions are maintained, and out of which their 
bodies are formed, are called Food. Food in 
its widest sense is the raw material out of which 
plants and animals are manufactured. We shaJl 
confine ourselves here to the consideration of the 
food of animals, and of man in particular. The 
great cause of the necessity of a constant supply 
of new matter or food to the body is the waste 
of the materials of which the blood and organs 
are composed, during the performance of their 
functions. The result of this waste is seen in 
the form of the various excretions which are 
thrown off from the body by the skin, liver, kid¬ 
neys, and bowels. We shall find, then, that the 
food, the blood, and the excretions, represent 
each other, that they contain substances of the 
same nature, and are all composed of the same 
ultimate elements. Jf we take a portion of hu¬ 
man flesh or blood, and seek for its ultimate ele¬ 
ments, we shall find that, on accurate analysis, 
they will yield the following elements:— 

Carbon. Potassium. Aluminum. 

Hydrogen. Sodium. Copper. 

Nitrogen. Calcium. Chlorine. 

Oxygen. Magnesium. Fluorine. 

Sulphur. Iron. Silicon. 

Phosphorus. Manganese. 

Few or none of these elements occur in the 
human body in their pure form, but are combin¬ 
ed variously with one another, forming com¬ 
pounds having very different physical properties 
and chemical relations. These elements may be 
divided, for physiological purposes, into two 
classes ; the first four, carbon, hydrogen, oxy¬ 
gen, and nitrogen, being called Organic, whilst 
the remainder are called Inorganic elements. 
The first, are called organic elements because 
they are found universally present in plants and 
animals, and because no animal cell and no 
vegetable cell can grow unless the whole of these 
elements exist. Hence, as they lie at the foun¬ 
dation of all organic existence, they are properly 
designated by this term. 

The substances belonging to this gTOup which 
enter into the food of man are cellulose, starch, 
sugar/and oil. Cellulose forming the external 
membrane of the cells of all plants is found in 
alt food derived from the vegetable kingdom. It 
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ha&a composition almost identical with starch, 
butdiffers in being insoluble and indiffusible 
in water. There can be little doubt however 
that it is taken up extensively into the system in 
the food of the lower animals, especially of the 
Herbivora. When cells are very thick with cel¬ 
lulose they are indigestible* and this will account 
for many articles of food as carrots, turnips, ra¬ 
dishes, uncooked vegetables, &c., not being readi¬ 
ly digested. Cellulose is converted into starch 
by the addition of sulphuric acid, and it is not 
improbable that some change of this sort may 
take place when it is taken into the stomach. 
It is however seldom taken by human beings 
alone, although recommended by no less an 
authority than Benjamin Franklin, who showed 
by example that saw-dust pudding might bo used 
as an article of diet. Starch eutors very largely 
into the diet of man, and of the lower animals. 
It is distinguished from cellulose by its ready 
diffusibility in water. On this account it 
appears to be much more readily absorbed 
from the stomach or converted into the 
forms in which food is taken up into the 
system. Its property of uniting with water and 
forming with it at a high temperature a gelatin¬ 
ous mass, explains the change which takes place 
in boiling the flour of the grains in which it is 
contained. Starch is found in some plants in 
greater quantities than in others ; it is however 
very generally found in perennial roots and 
rootstocks, in the steins and in the seeds of plants. 
There are few or no vegetables or parts of plants 
that are eaten that do not contain starch. It 
is found in turnips, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, 
parsnips, beans, peas, wheat, barley, oats, and 
the rest of the Gere alia ; in chestnuts, walnuts, 
hazel-nuts, and all other seeds ; in the apple, the 
pear, the plum, and cherry, and all other fruits. 
In many of these things however it is not the 
distinguishing alimentary ingredient, but it is 
often separated, and is used pure as an article of 
diet. The substances in which it occurs pure are 
arrow-root, sago, and tapioca. What is sold un¬ 
der the name of arrow-root, proper, in the 
shops, is a form of starch procured from the 
rootstcicks of various species of plants belonging 
to the family Marantacea. See Arrow-root. 
Although there 13 much difference in the 
price of arrow-root, its composition is al¬ 
ways the same. Even the substance used to 
adulterate arrow-root, as potato and sago starch, 
are of the same composition; and though the 
appearance and flavour of the arrow-root may be 
impaired, its ultimate dietetical action is the 
same. Although arrow-root, sago, tapioca, and 
potato starch, are all composed of the same 
constituent, their flavour is very different; hence 
the preference given to arrow-root as an article 
of diet. This flavour depends on isome peculiar 
principle which is produced id the plant from 
which the starch is obtained, and by very 
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careful preparing can be entirely got rid 
of. Arrow-root is used for making cakes, 
puddings, and a thick gelatinous fluid in great 
request in the sick room. It is a property of starch 
to combine with water.at a, temperature of 180, 
and form a gelatinous compound. This-prppertv 
of starch renders it very useful in cookery, and 
seems to increase the digestibility of the starch 
itself. Arrow-root is frequently regarded as nu¬ 
tritious ; but it will be seen that it is not nutri¬ 
tious in the proper sense of that word. Those 
foods can alone be called nutritious that contri¬ 
bute to the building up of the fabric of the body 
by adding those materials to the tissues which are 
being constantly removed by the wear of the body. 
Now starch does not perform this function, and 
is entirely consumed in the body in maintaining 
its animal heat. Arrow-root however and the 
other forms of starch, are frequently mixed with 
nutritious matters, such as milk and bread ; and 
in this way the food into which they enter be¬ 
comes nutritious. Another form of starch is 
Sago. Tt is starch obtained from the inside of 
the trunks of palms, and other trees. Many plants 
yield starch in their stems, which, on being pre¬ 
pared, is called sago by Europeans. The sago 
which is sold in the shops of England is princi¬ 
pally imported from *he islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and is the produce of a palm called 
the true Sago-Palm, ’or Sat/wt lwin. There 
is however another palm belonging to same genus 
the S. Riiinp/iu (the prickly Sago-Palm,) which 
yields the sago that is consumed by the natives 
of India. Sago is not generally so carefully pre¬ 
pared as arrow-root, and it is a much cheaper 
article of diet. Its ultimate action is perfectly 
the same as arrow-root. It is now often employ¬ 
ed bv starch-makers to procure the finer kinds of 
starch used by manufacturers. When thus pre¬ 
pared, it is used to adulterate arrow-root. Tapio¬ 
ca is another form of starch. It is brought to 
Europe from South America, and is the produce 
of’ a plant known to botanists by the name of 
Janipha Muni/tot. It is poisonous plant, and 
the Indians in the countries where it grows ex¬ 
tract a posiou from it, which they use to poison 
their arrows, before they obtain the starch. Cas¬ 
sava, which is eateu by the natives, is procured 
from the same plant, but is prepared in a differ¬ 
ent way from tapioca. The starch of tapioea 
does not differ in chemical composition from 
that of sago and arrow-root, and it is used 
in the same way, and for the same purposes. 
There are many other well-known plants 
which owe their dietetical properties to the starch 
they contain; amongst these we may mention 
the potato, the carrot, the turnip, the parsnip, 
the cabbage, the Jerusalem artichoke. From any 
of these starch might be prepared. The roots of 
Arum maculatvm, though acrid/ contain much 
starch. When cooked, the acridity of the plant 
is got rid of, and they are eaten with impunity. 
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These roots ere employed in making the sub¬ 
stances palled Portland sago, which is the starch 
separated from the rest of the matter of the plant. 
This sago is used for the same purposes as the 
other kinds of sago. The roots of Orchis mas- 
cola, which is a common plant of our meadows, 
form the sub^ance called salep. When it is! 
boiled, it forms an agreeable article of diet, 
which, before the introduction of tea and 
coffee, was very generally used in this country. 
It is now almost entirely disused in Great Britain. 
Starch differs in some of its chemical and physical 
properties according to the plants whence it is 
obtained. In this way chemists have distinguish¬ 
ed several kinds of starch. Incline is tv form of 
starch obtained from the Inula Heleniam , a 
plant not uncommon in the English fields. 
Lichen-starch is another form, which is found in 
almost all kinds of Alga as well as Lichens. This 
starch has the same power of thickening water at 
a high temperature as arrow-root and tapioca ; 
and hence, when any of these plants are boiled in 
water, they form a thick mucilaginous decoction. 
The thickness of the fluid thus obtained, under 
the erroneous notion of its being nutritious, has 
led to the use of many species of sea-weeds and 
lichens as articles of diet. Oue of the plants of 
this kind, which has been used most extensively 
and is still largely employed, is the Iceland-Moss 
(Cetraria Islandica). It belongs to the family of 
Lichens, and is a native of tins northern parts of 
the world. This and other lichens probably con¬ 
tain other dietetical secretions besides starch, as 
we find they are capable of supporting animal 
life. The Rein-Deer-Moss ( Cenomyce ranyiferinu) 
is an instance of this. In the northern parts 
of the world as well as in mountainous districts 
this lichen grows in great abundance, and 
during the winter season is the principal support 
of the rein-deer. 1 n spite of the extreme cold 
to which it is subjected this plant grows with 
vigour, and the rein-deer, in order to obtain it 
as food, is obliged to remove with its nose the 
snow with which it is sometimes covered for 
many feet. The Cup-Moss ( Cenomgce pyxidata ) 
of English moors belongs to the same genus as 
the rein-deer-moss, aud is also used as an article 
of diet iu the same way as the Iceland-moss. 
The tripe de Roche is another of these lichens 
which has been used as an article of diet. It 
has a melancholy interest attached to it, as it 
has so often formed the c*Aief article of diet of 
our arctic navigators. Two species of lichens, 
the Gyrophora proboscidea and G. erasu, afford 
the Tripe de Roche. Although they are said to 
be nutritious, they are described as having 
bitter, nauseous, and purgative properties. 
Amongst, the sea-weeds which have been used as 
articles of diet none is better known than the 
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grows on the rocky sea-shores of Europe; and 
when washed and dried, c and then boded with 
water, makes a mucilaginous decoction, which, 
like the same preparation of the Iceland-moss, 
has been recommended in consumption, coughs, 
diarrhoea, and other diseases. It lias however 
no bitter principle, and is probably less tonic 
than the lichen. This and other sea-weeds have 
been occasionally had recourse to by the poor 
inhabitants of the sea-shores of Europe, more 
especially Ireland, when the ordinary com. or 
potato crop has failed. They contain however 
but little nutritious matter, and persons toon 
famish who live upon nothing else. There arc 
certain forms of sen-weed which are often eaten 
as an addition to other kinds of food. There is 
in all of them a certain flavour of the sea, arising 
probably from the saline matter they contain, 
which renders them very objectionable to some 
persons ns articles of food, and which will pro¬ 
bably always, form an objection to their general 
use. Of those which are eaten in various parts 
of England we may mention :—1. Laver, Sloke, 
Slokam ( Porphyra laciniata). It is on all those 
sea-shores ; and when employed as food is salted 
and eaten with pepper, vinegar, and oil. 2. 
Green Laver, Green Sloke, Oyster-Green (Viva 
lalisuma). The Ulva is not so good to eat as 
the Porphyra, and is only had recourse to when 
the latter is not abundant. 3. Tangle, Sea- 
Ware, Sea-Girdles, Sea-Wand, Red Ware ( La¬ 
minaria digitaln). It is cooked by boiling for a 
long time, and adding pepper, butter, and 
lemon-juice. Cattle are fed on it when young 
in some parts of the British Islands. 4. Bad- 
derlochs, lieu-Ware, Honey-Ware, Murlins 
{Al,aria esculenta). The part of the plant which is 
eaten is the thick middle rib which runs through 
the frond. It is sometimes called the Eatable 
Fucus. 5. The Dulse of the south west of England 
is the Iridaa cdulls of botanists. It is eaten by 
the fishermen of the south-west coasts of Eng¬ 
land, who before eating it pinch it between red- 
hot irons. In Scotland it is cooked in the frying- 
pan. It is said to resemble in its flavour roasted 
oysters. 6. Dulse of the Scotch, Dellisk, Dellish, 
Duileisg, Water-Leaf (llhodomtniapalmata). The 
Highlanders and the Irish, before the. introduc¬ 
tion of tobacco, were in the habit of drying this 
weed and using it as a masticatory. The Ice¬ 
landers use it as an article of diet under the name 
of the Sugar-Fucus. In the. islands of the 
Mediterranean Archipelago it is employed as an 
ingredient to flavour soups, ragouts, and other 
dishes. Several other sea-weeds have been em¬ 
ployed as food, but these are the principal that 
are at present used in Britain. In China 
the people are very fond of sea-weeds, and many 
kinds are collected and added to soups, or are 
eaten alone with sauce. One of these, the Plo- 
caria tenax, is sometimes brought to England 
under the name of Chinese Moss. The de- 


Chondrm crispus, which under the name of Car¬ 
rageen-Moss, Irish Moss, and Pearl-Moss has 
been for a long time used in Europe. It 
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ooctiou it jnukcs is so thick that it is used as rum. ) The sugar eaten by the inhabitants of 
glue. The Corsican Moss, which has a reputa- France is principally obtained from the Beet 
tion in medicine os well as a diet, is the Plocaria ( Beta vulgaris). In tropical countries it is ob- 
Helminthocortos, and is found on the coasts of tained from the juice of palms, as from the Jag - 
the Mediterranean. Another sed-weed was re* gary Palm (Caryota urens), the Cocoa-Nut Palm 
cently imported into London under the name of (Cocoa nucifera ), and others. It exists in the 
Australian Moss; but although affording a very stems of all grasses, and is prepared in America 
thick, jelly, it tastes too strongly of the sea to be from Maize (Zm Mays). The Birch (Betula 
rendered pleasant by any kind of cooking. The alba ) in England, and the Sugar-Maple in 
next dietetical substance of which we have to America (Acer saccharinum), also yield it in their 
speak is Sugar. Sugar is distinguished readily sap. Grape-sugar, also called Glucose, is found 
from starch by many properties. Sugar is solu- in tbe fruits of most plants. It seems to act on 
ble in water, whilst starch is only diffusible the system in precisely the same way as cane- 
through it Sugar is susceptible of ferroenta- sugar. The result of the fermentation of grape- 
tion, and of being converted into alcohol, which sugar is the production of Alcohol, which does 
starch is not. Sugar has a peculiar sweet taste, not differ much in composition from sugar. The 
whilst starch is insipid. It is on account of the following is the decomposition :— 
solubility of sugar that we never, or very seldom, C. H. O. 

find it in plants in a solid condition. It is al- 2 Atoms of Alcohol. 8 12 4 

ways dissolved in the water naturally contained j 4 Atoms of Carbonic Acid. 4 0 8 

in the plants in which it exists. Sugar is not j 2 Atoms of Water ... 0 2 2 

so frequent a product of vegetable change as J --- 

starch; but is, nevertheless, very generally found J One Atom of Grape-Sugar 12 14 14 
during some period of the growth of the inajori- Alcohol is taken as an article of diet iu the 
ty of plants. Sugar, like starch, is not nu- forms of beers, wines, and spirits. Although re- 
tritious, but is taken into the system with the j sembling sugar in its composition, its effects on 
object of maintaining animal heat. Persons may j the system are very different. It acts on the 
even get fat on sugar, but the living tissues are nervous system as a stimulant and narcotic, ami 
not nourished by any of the carbonaceous pro- might perhaps be rc ( curded as one of the medi- 
ductions of plants. It is true, that in countries cinal forms of fooiri. A question has arisen 
where the sugar-cane is grown, slaves and their amongst physiologists as to the action of this 
children, during the period of its gathering, par- substance oil the system. Liebig, and with him 
take of it in large quantities, and are nourished many others, maintain that like starch and sugar 
upon it; but the sap of the sugar-cane, and the and oil, the elements of the alcohol unite with 
cane itself contain other alimentary principles oxygen in the system, and thus by combustion 
besides sugar, which assist in the nutrition of assist in maintaining animal heat. On the other 
the body. Although there are various kinds of hand Dr. Carpenter, and those who repudiate 
sugar, having a different composition, they the use of alcohol in diet, maintain that it is 
seem all to act dietetically in the same way not destroyed during respiration, and con- 
upon the system. The most common form of ' frequently does not promote animal heat any fur- 
sugar in plants and that which is most, frequently ther than as it stimulates the heart’s action, 
eaten in diet, is Cane-Sugar, so called from its Alcohol when taken as an article of diet not 
being yielded by the sugar-cane. It consists of— only acts upon tbe nervous system, but on ac- 

Atoms. count of its chemical action on albumen exerts 

Carbon . 12 an injurious influence when taken in large quan- 

Hydrogen . Q tities upon the mucous membrane of the stomach. 

Oxygen . 9 It is thus that when indulged in, it becomes a 

Water. 2 source of indigestion, and lays the foundation of 

The other kinds of sugar which are eaten, arc serious diseases. Taken in small quantities in 
milk’SUgai, C a4 H lw 0 lB + 5HO ; and grape- the form of wine or beer, it seems to exert a 
sugar, C x 8 H lg 0 11 + 2HO. It will be seen that favourable influence ou the digestive function, 
cane-sugar resembles starch in its composition, and to belong to that class of foods to which 
and it is probably formed in the plant from that spices and condiments are referred. Taken medi- 
body. Although cane-sugar is found in the cinally it is often capable of exerting powerful 
sugar-cane, the beet, and the maple, it is not so effects, on account of its rousing action upon the 
frequent in plants as grape-sugar, which is the vascular system. It does not seem to be necessary 
form in which .sugar is found in the fruits and to health, as there are many nations that never 
other pai^s of plants which may be sweet. The use it, and individuals, in countries where 
sources of sugar, as ah article of diet, are of it is habitually taken as an article of diet, 
course very various; it is only separated however find their health not materially injured by 
from a limited number of plants. Of these the debarring themselves from its .use. The qttaa- 
principal is the sugar-cane (Saccharum ojficina- tity of alcohol contained in fermented be- 
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verages varies very much. With regard to wines, and in different seasons. It is well known that 
when the juioe of; the grape contains large the vintage of one year*' produces a better or 
quantities of sugar; in comparison with the water, worse wine than that of’ another, and this de- 
and the fermentation is complete, then the alcohol pends on the development 'of the peculiar flavour 
is abundant, and • strong wines are produced; of the wine. Liebig says that the bouquet i» 
whilst, when the sugar is in small quantities, or dependent on an acid which he calls oermnthic, 
the fermentation is incomplete, weak or thin and which, combining with the alcohol, forma 
wines are the result. Forts and sherries are an ether which gives the odour and flhvotir to 
strong wines, whilst- those of the .Rhine arc gene- wines. The quantity of alcohol contained‘in 
rally weak. Sweet wines are those in which all wines differs very much. The ports and sherries 
the sugar is not converted into alcohol. This is consumed in England contain the largest quan- 
raostly the case with wines made from other fruits tity. But then much of this is added. It is $Id- 
besides grapes. Hence the well-known sweetness ed in the form of brandy. Brandied wineskeep 
of what are called .British wines. This does not best, but are not the best to drink. Unless 
however arise Irom an imperfect fermentation, wines are naturally strong, they will not keep 
but from the acid contained in other fruits not without the addition of alcohol. Clarets, hocks, 
being tartaric acid. One of the most remarkable and Moselles, are seldom brandied. Some of the 
properties of tartaric acid is that it forms an hocks do not contain more than seven per cent, 
insoluble salt ("the cream of tartarj with potash, of alcohol, whilst port and sherry contain twenty* 
which is generally found in fruits ; and in wines five per cent. Ardent spirits, distilled liquors, 
made from the grape this salt falls to the bottom differ from wine in their having been submitted 
of the cask, forming the tartar or Ices of the wine, to distillation after the fermentation, which pro- 
But other acids, as citric, malic, and oxalic acids, duces the alcohol. Brandy is distilled from 
are not thus precipitated from their solutions, wine ; and beech-kernels, or other vegetable mat- 
and they remain in wines, giving them a very ter containing oil of bitter ahnouds, are add- 
acid flavour, which would render them mi- ed to give it a flavour. All I he parts of the plants 
pleasant, unless sugar was added to cover 
the acidity. Sweet wines arc objectionable as 
articles of diet, on account of the sugar 
they contain, which, when held in solution 
in wine, seems more likely to decompose, and 
thus prove injurious to the system, than when 
taken in it3 pure form. In wines made from 
other fruits besides grapes, the acid is also liable 
to objection. Effervescing wines are those 
which are bottled before the fermentation is com¬ 
plete, so that a large quantity of the carbonic 
acid, which would be. otherwise got rid of, is re¬ 
tained in solution in the wine, and escapes when 
the bottle is uncorked. Such is champagne. Effer- both Ireland and Scotland, gives a characteristic 
vescing wines are more liable to disagree with flavour to this liquor. Liqueurs belong to this 
delicate stomachs than others, on account of their division ; they are distilled spirits containing 
imperfect fermentation rendering them liable- to large quantities of sugar, and are flavoured with 
further change in the stomach ; and this state of all kinds of substances, as celery, bitter almonds, 
change is probably communicated to the sub- j gentian, wormwood, Src. Beers, Ales, and 
stances used as food contained in the stomach. Porters, differ from wines in the addition of a 
The skins and stalks of the grapes, if not the bitter principle, most frequently the hop, to the 
juice, contain tannin. This substance is a power- fermented liquor. The saccharine matter for 
ful astringent, and its presence seems to be the fermentation is obtained through barley. The 
cause of the astringent character of many red grain of barley is steeped in water, and allowed 
wines, as port, claret, and others. There is also to germinate. When the starch of the grain is 
a difference in the quantity of free tartaric acid converted into sugar, it is submitted to heat, and 
contained in wines; and those which have the malt is formed. The malt is placed in boiling 
largest proportion of this constituent have an water, and hops added; when cooled, the process of 
acid flavour. Some of the wines made from fermentation is allowed to take place, and the beer 
grapes are so sour as to be very janpalatable : is completed. When the malt is slightly charred 
this is more especially the case with the poorer daring the process of drying, it gives a dark colour 
white wines of the Rhine. The quality in to 1 the beer. It is then called porter. These fluids 
which wines differ from each other most is what is vary much in strength and bitterness, according 
caUed their bouquet, Or flavour. It differs in to the quantity of malt and hops, employed-' Beer 
wines made from different kinds of grapes, and is the safest of these beverages for habitual use ; 
differs in the same grape in different districts bat even this may be indulged in too freely, and 
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I belonging to the division of the order Ronacea, 
called Amygdalea , contain oil of bitter almonds, 
ltuin is distilled from molasses or treacle in the 
West India Islands, and pine-apples are added to 
give a peculiar flavour. Gin is distilled in Hol¬ 
land, from rve ; in this country from wheat, the 
grains of which are allowed to become saccharine, 
and then fermented. Juniper berries are em¬ 
ployed to give the peculiar flavour to gin. Whis¬ 
key is distilled from wheat, barley, or oats, 
treated in the same manner as for gin. Nothing 
is added to flavour it; but the smoke of the peat, 
I bv the aid of which the distillation is effected in 
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disease may be the result. Of tlTe various kinds 
of beer, that which is to be most commended, is 
the weak form of bitter ale, which is now so gene¬ 
rally employed in the households of London and 
its neighbourhood. Beer act3 as a tonic on ac¬ 
count of its bitter principle, as well as a stimulant, 
and is. frequently, on this account, found to be a 
valuable addition to the ordinary diet. The 
Oleaginous Group of foods is somewhat peculiar. 
They are taken in various forms from both the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and are known 
under the name of butter, oil, lard, suet, fat, &c. 
The following formula will express the composi¬ 
tion of this class of bodies :—• 


Carbon . 11 

Hydrogen . 10 

Oxygen . 1 


It will be seen that the oxygen is in 
considerably less proportion than in the fore¬ 
going substances of this group, and we may 
consequently conclude that the hydrogen as 
well as the carbon is consumed in the system 
in maintaining the animal heat. This is an 
important point, as it frequently happens 
that the value of the heat-giving group of 
foods is estimated by the quantity ol carbon 
alone. That oil has more power in maintaining 
animal heat than sugar or starch, is seen in the 
fact that it is eaten in larger quantities by men 
who live in cold regions than by those who live 
in the warmer parts of the earth. Just as we 
pass north or south from the tropics, man adds 
■oil to his food according to the degree of cold to 
which he is exposed. Oil seems also to be de¬ 
posited in the tissues of man and other animals 
as a course of combustible materials when these 
fail in their natural food. Thus the Ruminantia 
get fat in summer to supply them with their 
winter's store of fuel. Hybernating animals, 
•which are fat when they commence their sleep, 
iwake up quite thin. Their fat has been exhaust- 
■ed in maintaining their animal heat during hy¬ 
bernation. Oil performs another function in 
the system. It is very evident from its ge¬ 
neral presence in every tissue of the body 
that it has an action in connection with 
the development of the proteinaceous tissues. It 
deems to assist their development, to act as a kind 
of preparation for their growth. In this way its cu - 
rative action in certain forms of disease may be ex¬ 
plained. There is no doubt of the beneficial act ion 
of cod-liver oil in scrofulous diseases, and its action 
can only be explained on the above supposition. 
In connection with the use of cod-liver oil it may 
be seated that animal oils appear to be in a dif¬ 
ferent physical condition of aggregation from 
vegetable oils, and are certainly more readily 
digested and appropriated by the system. The 
vegetable cats chiefly used as food are those 
obtained from the Olive (Oka Surtupaa) and the 
Almond ( Amygdala * dulcit). Many seeds, as 
tbe Copoa-Nut (Cocos nuciferet), Ahnond (dmytf- 


dalus). Chestnut ( Casianea), Walnut (Juglans), 
Hazel-Nut ( Corylus ), Brazil-Nut ( BertkoUetia ), 
contain oil. The fat of ftriimals is the great 
source of oleaginous food from the animal king¬ 
dom. We now come to speak of the Nutritious, 
Proteinaceous, or Nitrogenous -articles of diet- 
The substance called Protein is»“ the basis of 
these. It is the first element that appears 
in the development of tl|f vegetable cell. 
It is consequently universally present in plants. 
It also constitutes the chief material of the 
tissues of animals. It assumes in both kingdoms 
various forms, and is called albumen, fibrine, 
and casein, according to its physical and chemi¬ 
cal properties. Some animals derive this consti¬ 
tuent of their bodies directly from the vegetable 
kingdom, as all the herbivorous and gramni- 
vorous creatures; others derive it indirectly from 
the plant through the animal, as the various 
forms of Carnivora. Man obtains Ids supply of 
protein from both sources. As a sect, lias arisen 
of persons who deny the propriety of man’s 
taking animal food, it may be well to examine 
the evidence on which his claim to be regarded 
as a flesh-eating animal rests. We shall dismiss 
the sentimental objection, that life ought not to 
be taken as unworthy of serious refutation, as 
every one must feel twat for carnivorous animals 
to prey upon lower aniinals is a natural law. It 
will be gathered from the foregoing general re¬ 
marks that food may be divided into two great 
classes—the heat-giving and the flesh-forming ; 
and we now present a table of some of the more 
ordinary kinds of food, in which one or the other, 
or both, of these classes of substances are found 


mixed:— 

Table of Composition of Food in 100 parts. 





Pi 


1 



Quantity of 
trogenous FI 
forming In 
dients. 

£*£ 

=! 

•8 

Food. 


fl» 

fits 

<y< 

g| 

£ 

’ll 

Milk . 


4'50 

7-90 

0.60 

6*94 

Butcher’s Meat 
from bone ... 

free) 

...( 

22-30 

1430 

*50 

21-56 

Bacon, Pork... 


836 

62-50 

0-50 

53-02 

Fish. 


1400 

7-00 

100 

915 

Flour . 


17 00 

6600 

0-70 

45*50 

Barley Meal ... 


14-00 

68*50 

200 

40 50 

Oatmeal ... . 


13*60 

70-80 

3-30 

44-10 

Indian Meal 

• * • 

1071 

72-25 

104 

36-41 

Peas . 

M • » • 

2340 

6000 

250 

35*70 

Rice. 

• • 9 

5-43 

84-65 

0-52 

36 00 

Potatoes ... 


1 41 

22-10 

100 

12 20 

Carrots . 


1‘48 

11-61 

0-81 

5-40 

Turnips . 


P64 

. 10-00 

162 

5.20 

Parsnips ... ... 


210 

17-70 

0-84 

8-68 

Mangel Wurzel .. 

• » 

1-60 

12-26 

1-14 

5-50 

Cabbage ... 

• • • 

V7S 

4-0$ 

2-20 

2-65 

Cocoa (nibs). 

• • • • 

0-56 

85-76 

2-70 

68-56 

Sugar ... ... 

• •• 

o-oo 

100-06 

0-00 

42*58 

Suet. Fat. Butter... ... 

000 

100-00 

o-oo 

70-00 

Bread ... ... 

Cheese ... ... .. 


6*3 

sim 

*85 

48-65 

■% 

1*51 

4-ftO 

0*20 

25 W 

Beer . 

• •• 

Vinegar... ... 
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Such a table as this will be found useful in con¬ 
structing dietaries for large institutions, which 
are very often erroneously constituted, and a 
large waste thereby entailed. The table on the 
next page contains examples of dietaries, drawn 
up by Dr. Lyon Playfair, from various sources. 
This table accompanied an abstract of a lecture 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair on the ‘ Food of Man,’ 
delivered at tbeifeoyal Institution in May 1853. 
The following extracts from this lecture will ex¬ 
plain some of the valuable results obtained by 
Dr. Playfair :—“ It was now admitted that the 
heat of the body was due to the combustion of 
the unnzotised ingredients of food. Man in¬ 
spires annually about 7 cwt. of oxygen, and about 
l-5th of this burns some constituent and produc¬ 
es heat. The whole carbon in the blood would 
thus be burned away in about three clays unless 
new fuel were introduced as food. The amount 
of food necessary depends upon the number of 
respirations, the rapidity of the, pulsations, and 
the relative capacity of the lungs. Cold in¬ 
creases the number of respirations and heat dimi¬ 
nishes them; and the lecturer cited well-known 
cases of the voracity of residents in arctic regi¬ 
ons, although he admitted, as an anomaly, that 
the inhabitants of tropical climates often show a 
predilection for fatty or carbonaceous bodies. He 
then drew attention to the extraordinary records 
of arctic dietaries shown in the table, which, ad¬ 
mitting that they are extreme cases even in the 
arctic regions, are nevertheless very surprising. 
“ Dr. Playfair then alluded to the second great 
class of food ingredients, namely, those of the 
same composition as flesh. Beccaria in 1712 
pointed to the close resemblance between these 
ingredients of flesh, and asked, ‘ Is it not true 
that we are composed of the same substances 
which serve as our nourishment ?’ In fact the 
simplicity of this view is now generally 
acknowledged; and albumen, gluten, casein, 
&c., are now recognised as flesh-formers iri the 
same sense that any animal aliment is. “ The 
old mode of estimating the value of dietaries, 
by merely giving the total number of ounces 
of solid food used daily or weekly, and quite 
irrespective of its composition, was shown to 
be quite erroneous ; and an instance was given 
of an agricultural labourer in Gloucestershire, 
who in the year of the potato fam»ne subsisted 
chiefly on flour, consuming 163 ounces weekly, 
which contained 26 ounces of flesh-formers. 
When potatoes cheapened he returned to a 
potato diet, and now eats 321 ounces week¬ 
ly, although his true nutriment in flesh-formers 
was only about 8 or 10 ounces. . He showed 
this further by calling attention 1 to the six 
pauper dietaries formerly recommended, to 
the difference between the salt and fresh 
meat dietary of the sailor, &e., all of which, 
reJyfog on absolute weight alone, had in 
reality no relation in equivalent nutritive value. 


“ Taking the soldier and sailor as illustrating 
healthy adult meu, they consumed weekly about 
35 ounces of flesh-formers, 70 to 74 ounces 
of carbon, the relation of the carbon in the flesh- 
formers to that of the heat-givers being 1: 3. If 
the dietaries of the aged were contrasted with this 
it would be found that they consumed less flesh- 
formers (25—30 ounces), but rather more heat- 
givers (72—?S ounces); the relation of tW car¬ 
bon in the former to that of the latter lieing 
about 1:5. The young boy about 10 or i2 
years of age consumed about 17 ounces weekly, 
or about half the flesh-formers of the adult nita; 
the carbon being about 58 ounces weekly, and 
the relations of the two carbons being nearly l: 
5 J. The circumstances under which persons 
are placed influence these proportions consi¬ 
derably. In workhouses and prisons the warmth 
renders less necessary a large amount of' 
food fuel to the body; while the relative 
amount of labour determines the greater dr 
less amount of flesh-formers. Accordingly it 
is observed that the latter are increased to 
the prisoners exposed to hard labour. From 
the quantity of flesh-formers in food we 
may estimate approximately the rate of change 
in the body. Now, a man weighing 140 lbs. has 
about 4 lbs. of flesh in blood, 27J lbs. in his 
muscular substance, &c., and about 5 lbs. of 
nitrogenous matter in the bones. These 37 lbs. 
would be received in food in about eighteen 
weeks; or, in other words, that period might 
represent the time required for the change of the 
tissues, if all changed with equal rapidity, which 
is however not at all probable. “ All the carbon 
taken as food is not burned in the body, part of 
it being excreted with the waste matter. Sup¬ 
posing the respirations to be 18 per minute a 
man expires about 8’59 ounces of carbon daily, 
the remainder of the carbon appearing in the 
excreted matter.” 

When human milk is examined, it gives the 
following results in every 1000 parts:— 


Water.. 870 

Butter. 52 

Sugar . 63 

Casein. 10 

Salts . 5 


-1000 

These five constituents of milk may be regard¬ 
ed as typical of all kinds of food, whether obtain¬ 
ed from the animal or vegetable kingdom. 
Hence, we may class alimentary substances 
according as they are represented by one or other 
of these constituents of Gy- 

clojpeedia. 
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Example* of Bletariet. 
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Carbon. 


PRQPOKTiON 

BETWEEN 


Dietar ies of Soldier* and Sailors. 

Endjjph Soldier, . 

English Soldier in India, 

English Sailor (Fresh Meat), 
English Sailor (Salt Meat), ... 

Dutch Soldier, in War, . 

Dutch Soldier, in Peace, 

French Soldier, . 

Bavarian Soldier, . 

Hessian Soldier, . 

Dietaries of the Young, 
Christas Hospital, Hertford, 

Ckirst’c Hospital, London, 

Chelsea Hospital, Boys’ School, ... 
Greenwich Hospital, Boys’ School, 
Dietaries of the Aged, 
Greenwich Pensioners, 

Chelsea Pensioners, . 

Gillespie Hospital, Edinburgh, .. 
Trinity Hospital. Edinburgh, ... | 

Old Pauper Dietaries. 

Class 1, . 

Class 9, . 

Class 3, . 

Class 4, . 

Class 5, . 

Class 6, . 

Average of all English Counties ) 

in 1851.j 

St. Cuthbert's, Edinburgh, ... j 
City Work house, Edinburgh, ...I 

English Prison Dietaries, 

Class 2. Males,... . 


Class 3. Males, . 

Class 4, 8, and 7, Males, 

Class 5, Males, . 

'i 

Bengal Prison Dietaries. 
Non-labouring Convicts, 

Working Convicts,... ... ‘ 

Contractors* insufficient Diet,... 

Bombay Prison Dietaries . 

All Classes of Printers not on Hard 

Labour, ... ’ *. 

Prisoners on hatiA Labour, 

Arctic and other Dietaries . 

Esquimaux, • M* ••• 

Yacut. 

BoMwijian,. 

Hottentot, . 


Agricultural Labourer, England, 168*6 
Agricultural Labourer, England, 11 114*9 

Agricultural Labourer, India, ... #UM> | 14-02| 138*27 
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FOOD PLANTS. 

(8956) FOOD PLANTS. With a rapidly in¬ 
creasing population in all parts of the world, the 
production of .bread is obviously an object of the 
first importance, to all dasses and the vege¬ 
table substances, from which man derives his 
principal sustenance, necessarily occupy the 
main attention of the cultivator, while their 
products form a most important staple of do* 
mestic and foreMi commerce. In the four years 
ending 1852’, (w annual quantity of corn, of 
various kinds, imported into the United King¬ 
dom, exclusive of flour, and meal, rice, sago, 
&c. averaged 8,085,903 quarters. The flour and 
meal imported, omitting sago, arrowroot and 
other starches, averaged in the same period 
4,143,603 cwts. annually.—The following lists 
of cereal grains and pulses, will give the names 
of the food plants cultivated in the Madras 
Presidency. 


FORESTS OF TIMBER IN INDIA. 


Botanical Name English Name. 

Uordfium hexas-1 
tichou,./Barley,. 

T vum“ m /*"“-} Wheat.. 

K ‘Z Si "® C "^“ : } K,lww ’. 

Orysta sativa^...... Common rice. 

f Black, f Paddy, 
varietiea,...-{ Hed j & c . 

Setaria ltalica,.... Italian millet,.... 

K-ermanica... Gorman millet,... 
Pl “ „ j-Oommon millet,.. 

rencllUri a ‘ 8 piea.j, 8plkod millet, 

Sorjfhyjn vuig-are Great millet,. 

Ze* mays,. Indian corn,. 


Uindustanee Tamil Name. 
Name. 

Jow,. . 

Gihoon,. Goodoomay. 

Natch nee ragee,, Kavaroo. 
Chuwul,. Areesec, 

Kala-kangnue,. • . ■ Tenney, 

Kora kang. 
fSiiwee, cheennly 
I warroe,.J * 

Bajree,. Cumboo. 

Jowaree,.. Choluin. 

{ M Boot“ , J ° Waree } Muka ch0,um • 


Pulses Cultivated in Madras as Pood 
Ueast. 


bntanicul Name English fruinc. 
i, Lucern,. 

$ 


Himlustanee 
Name. 

. f Muttee or mee 

»52? gSwcJm.P enu » reekl , t t*» kee bajee, 

Psoralea corylifo- |Bawurcheen,. 

Clew' »rietinum,{ Ch K i ;*^ a .'^"'!“ i }Chen! 1 n.. 

Krvuxn lens.. Until,. Muhsoot,. 

Plnum sativum,.. Common pea,- Buttani,.. 

Phaseolua vulga-t French bean,. Bakla,... 

ris,... 

Phaseolus lunat^^^ ^an. 

U9, ‘ - radlutus. Green gram. Haree moong,. 

—mungo,... Moongor monash Marh,. 

Dolichos unillo- gram,. Kooltee,.. 

rU8> sinensis. Chinese dolichos, Suflced lobeh,...... 

Lablab vulgaris, Bullar,. Saim ka puttee.... 

__ .. KuiFea t . 

V % 


for Man or 
Tamil Name 

J Vemlium. 

^ Karpooga Ari- 
i sec. 

Cadalei. 

{ Mussoor pur- 
poo. 

Puttuni. 

$ French bean- 
1 800 . 


I* S agon^o^us^ ^pea, . Pank ke rnutur. 


Putclia payroo. 
Oolandoo. 

Kolloo. 

Motchay cottay 
Vellay moohay. 


Canavalia glaai-t g WO rd bean,. Lai kudsumbah,. 

ata,..J 

Cajanua indicus. Pigeon pea,. Toor dhab.... 

|# var,. Dboll,.Lai thour. 

..Pad ka thour, 


S RegapooThum- 
‘1 betten 
i Thovaray pur- 
\ poo. 

fsegapoo Tho* 


1 varay. 
Malay. 


Exports from Madras , of Food Substances for 
1853-54. 


Rice,. 


Coffee,. 

Sfcgiir,.. 
Tamarind,. 


Nufcriegs,, 
Mwie,,,..., 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Rs. 

.... Qra. 

6,25,104 

59,25,118 

.Qrs. 

5,208 

58,736 

.... lb. 

72,05,996 

7,15-562 

..... Cwt. 

5^3,878 * 

33,58,346 

..... Cwt. 

5,438 

11,156 

.... lb. 

16,19,787 

72,577 

.... Cwt. 

215 

9,653 

■•••• if 

•| None. 

981 

2fj018 


Cloyes,...... 

Pepper, . 

Cardarnums, .... 

Ginger,. 

Coriander seeds,. 

Arrowroot,. 

Sharkfins,. 

Fish Maws,.. 


. Cwfc f 

. ... Cwt* 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Ra. 

v 36 

1,312 

1,00,796 

9,88,084 

3,318 

3,24,295 

25,991 

1,23^53 

7,718 

11,239 

7,400 

45,069 

•1,329 

"28,078 

501 

V ft • ft 

. -’IF 8 


Esculent Vegetables . 

Solatium mclongena , brinjal. Khayan. 

Solatium ly copers ica, tomato or love apple. Thayan-myai-hdtlfe 
AmaratUhns polygamus , green Bajee, for vegetable carry. 
Amaranthus alropurpureus , purple ditto. 

Ocymum vilosum , mint for ditto. Penzeing. 

Hibiscus sabduriffa, red sorrel or roselle for curry. Chin-btJung. 
Hibiscus lotigifolius , another variety for ditto. Kazoon-o-u. 
Batatas edulis % sweet potatoe. Myouk-nee. 

Dioscorea purpurea , purple yam. 

Dioscorca glabra , the smooth ditto. 

Bios core a rubella , the red ditto. 

Dioscorca anguina , the snake ditto. 

Jatropha manihot , the Cassava yam. 

Hedysarnm tuberosum , the Batraj ditto. 

Arachis hypogea , the earth nut. Myai-bai. 

Dolichos catjang. Ions? or French beau. 

Dolichos lablab , the Indian ditto. 

Raphanns saliva , or radish. Moue-laU. 

Trichosanthes anguina, } the snake gourd. Pailiu-moay. 
Momordica charantia , or small ditto. Kyet-bin-ga. 

Luff a pentandra , the five-cornered ditto. Tlia-boot. 

Luffa dccandra, the ten-cornered ditto. Tha-boot-khawai. 
Lageneria vulgaris , the cud duo or bottle ditto. Boo-shin-sway. 
Lageneria pipo, the pumpkin. 

Lageneria mclo-pipo , or squash. 

Arum furf'araceum, scaly yam. 

Cncumis usitata , large cucumber. Tha-khwa-gyee. 

Cue amis salivas , common ditto. Tha kliwa. 

Car amis c it rail is t or water-melon. Hpayai. 

Allium cepa , the onion. Kyet-thoon. 

Capsicum purpureum , red pepper. Gua-yoke- 
Capsicum minimum , small or bird’s eye pepper. 

Andropogon csculcntum , or lemon grass. 

Cannabis saliva , or bang. Baing. 

Nicotiana , tobacco, lisai 
Piper betel. Koon. 

Oil Seeds. 

Sin apis dichotoma. Moung-ugyeen. 

Sesamum mar alts. Huan, 

Grains aud Pulses. 

Phaseolns miniga, green gram. Pai. 

Eleuxine corocam. 

Zea mays, or Indian corn. Pvoun-boo. 

Oriza sailva, or rice of numerous kinds. Iitson.— McClelland. 


(3957) FORESTS OF TIMBER IN IN¬ 
DIA. A vast extent of Forest land in Oude, 
situated ou the East side of the Kowreala river, 
was described by Dr. Royle, as holding out the 
prospects of very valuable supplies by the year 
1860, provided that means were adopted for pre¬ 
venting wanton destruction, and of allowing the 
young plants to grow up, aud supply the place 
of those which are cut down; but what has been 
the result, is not known. Among the forest* in 
our own-provinces. Dr. W Wallieh adverte par¬ 
ticularly to those occupying the Meade of the 
Gogra,: commonly called Chaadnee Choke. He 
represents them as extremely important, and in 
every we# deserving of being preserved for tht* 
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FORESTS OF TIMBER IN INDIA. FORMIClDdiJ. 

exclusive use of Government, anti especially of the hardness and fineness of their grain, render 
being emancipated from the destructive depreda- them valuable as fancy woods for cabinet making, 
tions which are annually committed. The Sis- Red-colored woods.-— 'these are twenty-five in 
soo and Saul forests of the Deyra Doon are al- number, seven of which, from their strength and 
so recommended to be preserved for the use of solidity, are adapted for the various purposes of 
the service ; though from these the facility of house-building; seven, from the elegance of their 
transportation is represented as not equal to that grain aud colour, are suited to the^ various pur- 
frora the other quarters previously mentioned, poses for which mahogany is used, and eleven we 
But they are nevertheless as important for the suited to the finer purposes of fancy cabinet work, 
stations in the north-west of India, as the forests Yellow Woods. —These are three hi number, 
of Onde and Gorukpore are for those in the hard and fine grained, and suited to fancy pur- 
south. The Coast of Malabar has long been poses. 

famous, for its forests, especially those of Teak, l)•'■/c-irown Woods. —These are twelve in 
of which the timber has always been remarkable number, and are all valuable. Eleven areadapt- 
for its superiority to that of other places, and ed for house-building, and probably for sliip- 
with which the dock-yards of Bombay, as well building, anil one for special purposes requiring 
as of Calcutta, have been long supplied. The great strength and hardness, 
quantity, however, has of late diminished, from Black Woods. —These consist of four different 
the forests being partially exhausted, and pains kinds, all of which arc valuable for their strength 
not having been taken to keep up a supply. The and hardness. 

Teak was also long ago pointed out by Dr. Kox- Light-brown Woods .—There are seven varieties 
burgh as abounding on the mountainous parts of of this colored wood, embracing all the timber of 
the Coromanilel Coast and on the banks of the most value in the Province, exclusive of Teak. 
Godaverv, above Ilajamundry. It extends also (McClelland.) 

far into Central India, though there it is very (3958) FORMICA, a genus of Insects belong- 
dwarfish in size. It was planted in the Calcutta ing to the family Formicida. It is distinguished 
Botanic Garden, and plantations were establish- by having the foot-stalk of the abdomen compos¬ 
ed at several places in the interior of the Bengal ed of a single joint, the* mandibles triangular, and 
Presidency. A new supply was, however laid denticulated at the edge*. The females are clesti- 
open, on the acquisition of the territories along tute of a sting. This genus comprises about a 
the East Coast of the Bay of Bengal. The dozen British species, the largest of which is the 
forests to the eastward of the Saluen river, in Hill-Ant or Horse-Ant, F. rufa. The neuters in 
Martaban, when visited by Dr. Wallieh, were this species are about one-third of an inch long, 
very favourably reported on, for the supply of of a black colour, with the thorax, abdominal 
splendid Bamboos as well as of Teak, for the scale, and a large part of the head, red. It makes 
extent of forests, the size of timber, and the fa- its large conical nest m the open ground in 
cility of procuring it, as the timber could be woods, Sic., amassing together large quantities of 
procured within two miles of the river. Teak sticks, straws, &c.— Eng. Ggr. 
is not generally considered of so good a quality (3959) FORMICA 1NDEFESSA, an ex- 
as that of Malabar, probably owing to its being otic species, is described by Colonel Sykes as 
produced on an alluvial soil, while the former is being an extraordinary instance of the operations 
the produce of a mountain range.— Roy Ids Pro - of instinct in so low a form of animal life. The 
iluctive Resources of India. fondness of these insects for sweet substances is 

Forests of Pegu and Tenasserim, White very great, and their attacks on such things were 
Wood.— Mg hty-five species are soft and use- resisted in every possible manner, yet although 
less, being only fit for fuel. Many of them the table, on which the confectionary and sweets 
however are valuable, either for their fruit, were, was placed with its legs in water and re¬ 
gains, oil-seed or spices; others, for their close moved a short distance from the wall, they suc- 
and compact structures, are employed in the ma- ceeded in reaching them, to the great astonish- 
nufacture of small warfe, as a species of Nauclea ment of all, until the mode of access was disco- 
used for making combs, and two species of Erg- vered. Colonel Sykes says, “ I observed an ant 
thrma yield the light charcoal employed in the upon the wall about a foot above the level of the 
manufacture of gunpowder. These light woods sweets; it fell, and instead of passing between 
useless as timber, belong to the families of UrU- the wall and the table and alighting upon the 
eocene (Including more then twenty species of Fi- ground it fell upon the table.” Others followed 
eu«,) and Sterculiaceee, Ehurinea, Rubiacece, My - its example with similar success; and it was no 
risticacea, Anonacea , Spoftdiaceos md Bignonia- longer a matter for doubt as to how they con- 
cea, with odd species from other families. The tinued to swarm in such numbers about their 
remaining white woods, tWtflntv-five in number, favourite food, however carefully guarded.— 
valuable for thteir strength ana closeness of grain, Eng. Ggc. 

demand a more extended notion .Seventeen of (3960) FORMICIDJE, an extensive family of 
these are fit fpr house-building, and eight, from Hymenopterous Insects, belonging to the section 
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Acvleata, and to the sub-section Heterogyna of (3965) FRAGARIA, ROSAGE/E. The Straw- 
1 jiitr eillc ,comprising the Linnman genus Formica, berry.—This plant multiplies itself from runners 
or the numerous tribes of ants. The furailys is and suckers ; the old plant, alter it has ceased 
distinguished by the wingless state of their abor- bearing, throwing them out. As soon as the 
tive females, by the great length of the basal mins have set in, these runners may be removed 
joint of the antennae in the females and the neu- into, a nursery bed, for their being more easily 
ters, in whicjj they we elbowed at the extremity looked after, and should have the space of nine 
of .this joint, aud by the first or the first and or ten inches allowed between, them ; they will 
second joints of the abdomen being knotted; throw out other runners, the whole of which may 
the upper lip of the neuters is large, horny, and be separated and transplanted at the proper sea- 
perpendicular, falliug between the jaws ; the eyes son. They thrive best in a light soil with good 
are rounded, or oval and entire ; the jaws are old stable and vegetable manure at first, end as 
large in many of the species, the form of these soon as they show a disposition to flower, ufeiy 
orgaus varying greatly in mauy of the species, have old goats’or sheep’s manure added around 
In their structural character the Foruiicida re- each plant, a couple of double handsful being 
semble the Tiphice and Doryli belonging to the sufficient. In no part of the Deccan, should the 
section of the Sand-Wasps. The neuters are plants be put out for fruiting before the close of 
smaller than the males, and these are smaller the rains, the latter part of September being 
than the females; the abdomen in the first and quite early enough. Suckers I planted for 
last of these sexes is composed of six segments, experiment at the commencement of August, 
in the male of seven. The females and neuters grew to a good size, and did nothing for ten or 
are furnished with a sting in many of the species, twelve weeks but throw out suckers, which were 
Those species which have stings emit an irritat- continually removed, and after all fruited badly : 
ing fluid into the wounds which they make, while the finest and most prolific crop were got from 
the stingless species discharge a red transparent suckers put out in the beginning of October, 
fluid on to the skin, causing painful blisters. The Some strawberries were gathered in November 
various genera of this family, according to La- from the plants put out in August, but they were 
treille, are :— Formica , Polyergm, P oner a, Myr- so few as in no way to induce a trial of the ex- 
miea, and Atta. This last genus differs from pertinent again. Varieties can only be procured 
Myrmica only in having very short palpi; the from seed ; and to procure the seed, select the 
head of the workers is generally very thick, finest ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and 
Acephalota is the Visiting Ant of the West dry it. When the rains commence, soak the 
Indies. [Ant ; Formica ; Polyergus ; Po- seed in water, reject all that float, the remain- 
nera ; Myrmica and Atta.] der sow in baskets in a light loam, when 

(3961) FORGET ME NOT.—Myosotis. they will be fit to remove in about six 

(3962) FOSSIL COPAL was first found in weeks, and should be put in other baskets four 
the Blue Clay at Highgate, near London ; it oc- or five inches apart, and taken care of until 
curs also at Wochlow in Moravia and on ready to be transplanted into beds, where they 
the Western coast of India. It occurs in are to remain. As these plants throw out suc- 
irregular pieces or small nodular masses. Its kers very fast, they must be constantly looked 
colour *is yellowish or dull brown; nearly after, and removed unless you iiave a scarcity of 
opaque. Lustre resinous. Fracture conchoidal. plants. They will commence bearing in six 
Specific gravity 1'046. When heated it yields months from the time of sowing the seed. You 
an aromatic odour, and melts into a limpid fluid ; may, as soon as the rains have ceased, put your 
it burns with a yellow flame and much smoke, suckers that have rooted into square beds, each 
When strongly heated in contact with the air not less than one foot apart, five in a row : this 
it is totally dissipated.— Eng. Gyc. will give you twenty-five in each bed—*s many 

(3963) FOURCROYA GIGANTEA. Nearly as can be easily looked after and gathered with- 
allied to the Agave, is the Fourcroya or Seemay, out trampling on the bed and thereby injuring 
Cathalay, this fibre is of 5 or 6 feet in length a the plants. When the earth* is of a clayey consis- 
little finer than the Agave fibre, but possessed of tence, Dr.Riddell has seen the strawberry cultivat- 
similar properties. Good samples were exhibited ed on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, but 
by Mr. Jaffrey from the Horticultural Garden ; he prefers the beds : however, it can be easily fried, 
by the Bangalore Local Committee; the Madura It is sometimes necessary, in consequence of 
Local Committee; and the Madras School of flooding the beds, to put tries under the fruit to 
Arts. The plant is one of the largest of its keep it dean, but it also attracts the notice of 
class, the leaves often attaining the length of 10 the birds : if straw or grass be used, then the 
fleet, but it is not so abundant as the Agave, chances are that white ants destroy your plants, 
though as easily propagated. This it is that makes some persons prefer the 

(3964) FOX. The Fox of the Himalaya, makes ridge system of growing, as they saythe fruit is 
a near approach to the European Fox, though cleaner in consequence .* all he knows is, that fine 
considered to be of a different species. fruit may be grown either way • and if on ridg- 
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FRENCH POLISH. 


es,thesame distance must be allowed between 
the plants os'in beda*- and even in the fatter 
the plants may Be put on raised cones of earth. 
The common vegetable manure is sH that is* re¬ 
quired at first until near flowering, wheft-ahnnd- 
fid or two of goats’ or sheep’s' dung should be 
put round the plant, opening the earth and 
scraping it together. Water during the evening 
and very early in the morning.— Riddell. 

(39(16) FRANCOA. FrancOace.e: Fran- 
coa Appendiculata. —These are beaut iftil plants 
when in flower, and may be planted out in the 
open garden, they can be only cultivated by 
seed. 

(3967) FRANKINCENSE, Species of Bos¬ 
wellia Serrata. Roxb. 

Kooiulricum, Tam. I Cooudoor, Due, 

Encens, Fk. J 

Frankincense, a resinous substance, the 
produce of the Abies exctlsa (De Candolle), 
the Finns abies (Linn.), Common Spruce-Fir, 
from which it either exudes spontaneously or 
more abundantly from incisions of the bark. 
When it first flows out it is liquid, but on ex¬ 
posure to the air concretes, and is collected 
during autumn and winter. It occurs in two 
states, in tears {Thus, or OUbanim spines Ire), 
and in large irregular lumps or compressed 
cakes. When recent the colour should be white, 
or only inclining to yellow, subdiaphanous, soft, 
tenacious andglutinous : by the action of time it 
liecomes hard, and even friable, the colour having 
deepened into an orange hue. By the heat of 
the hand it softens, and by a higher temperature 
liquifies. It possesses, a turpentine-like odour 
and taste. -- Jt is insoluble in water, but com¬ 
pletely soluble iu alcohol with the aid of heat. 
It consists of t\fo kinds of resin mixed with oil 

■ 5 . .,‘By melting it in water, and 
tirowgh strong cloths, it is deprived 
a oil, - when it is termed Fix Arida, 

* P^eaf 1 ’ For the genuine Thus, or 
of the ancients, see Boswellia; also 
the substances distinguished by this 
I from the Arabic Looban) were of 
s, and procured probably from Africa 
and Arabia, asj weti' as from India. — Eng. Cyc. 
The sub$fdb£P'called Koondricura by the Tamools 
is very common in this Indian bazars, and is used 
as an incense in religious ceremonies, equally by 
the Hindoos ahd Portuguese Christians, being, 
though not quite of so grateful an odour, cheaper 
than Benzoin. It is supposed by the Mahome¬ 
tan Doctors, td b&a species of Olibanum and 
they give the- name 6f Coondoor to both ; but 
it is very uittike ? Olibanum' ' in its appearhnee ; 
being alwaysVcn in {petty large, agglutinated 
masses, composed ofUght hrws and. yellowish 
tears, and having a strange stony-kind hard¬ 
ness when pressed bet wist the teeth,^whereas the 
OKbamim is in separate small roundish balls, or 


large grains which do not give the same sensation 
on being chewed, hay" even Stick to the teeth. 
The Koondricum is generally brought to this 
country from Madagascar from the coast of 
Borneo, and also from Pedir on the Island of 
Sumatra. The Vytians prescribe it When mixed 
with ghee in cases of Vullay (Gonorrhoea) they 
use it also in a certain bowel affection 'called 
Ritta Kaddapoo, which corresponds with' our 
Flux when accompanied with blood. Ain’s Mat. 
Med. p. 16. The Frankincense of India, is the 
produce of a species of Boswellia. 

(3968) FRAXINUS. The wax insect tree, 
of China, says Mr. Fortune, is a species of ash 
(fraxinus). Jt grows abundantly on the banks of 
ponds and canals in the province of Chekiang; 
and a small quantity of wax is also produced in 
this province. I was indebted to Mr. McCartee 
of Ningpo, for some beautiful specimens of the 
fresh insect upon the branches of this tree. This 
insect has been named Coccus pela by Mr. West- 
wood. When fully developed on the trees it has 
a most remarkable appearance, they seem as if 
covered with flakes of snow. The wax is an 
article of great value in Chinese commerce, and 
a small portion is exported.— Fortune's Residence, 
page 140. , 

(3969) FRAXINUS,. FLORIFERA, Byn. 
Ornus florifera, Flowering ash Tree, mountains 
of the South of France. To these two species 
rotund ifolia and F. florifera and probably also 
xi other species, wc owe the manna of the Eu¬ 
ropean druggists.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 434. 

(3970) FRAXINUS ROTUNDIFOLIA. Byn. 
Ornus rotundifolia, round leaved manna ash tree, 
a native of Calabria and Sicily.— O'Shaughnessy, 
ye 434. 

(3971) FRENCH BEANS from the Govern¬ 
ment Gardens Ootacaraund. It is well known 
that the French Beans form the principal food 
of the French peasants and soldiers. These 
beaus contain more nutritive matter than any 
other known vegetable product, and on that ac¬ 
count are most desirable for the supply of troops. 
In France they are sold at from 2-Jd to 5d per lb. 
according to colour,the white kinds bringing the 
highest price. They could be produced on the 
Neilgherries.if grown in large quantities at about 
half the abovementioned price. Exhibited in order 
to call attention to this fact.— Mr. Mclvor. 

(3972) FRENCH POLISH consists of a resin 
or a gum-min dissolved in spirit, and used! tor 
polishing flat surfaces. For this purpose it is 
made more fluid than the hardwood lacker, used 
in polishing turned surfaces, in orderWhat itmay 
spread easily and dry less rapidly ; because the 
friction being derived entirely from the motion of 
the hand, mere time is required than in polishing 
turned works. The recipes for making French 
polish are innumerable. Indeed, it h seldom 
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prepared in thesame manner by two different 
makers. Some, prefer it very thin, others toler-. 
ably thick ;pome, of oim colour; some, of another; 
while .others make it colourless or nearly so. 
The simplest method is to dissolve lb. of 
shell-lac in 1 gallon of spirits of wine without 
heat. Copal, sandarac, mastic, and gum arabic 
are .sometimes used in.,various proportions, ac¬ 
cording to the fancy of the preparer. Some re¬ 
commend 12 ounces of shell-lac, 6 ounces of 
gum arabic, and 8 ounces of copal, to 1 gallon of 
spirits of wine. A dark-coloured polish is pre¬ 
pared with 1 lb. of shell-lac, -J- lb. of benzoin, 
and 1 gallon of spirits; or 1£- lb. shell-lac, 4 
ounces of guaiacum, and 1 gallon of spirits. 
Dragon’s blood may also be used to give the re¬ 
quired tint. The hardest and most durable po¬ 
lish is made with shell-lac and spirits without 
any other ingredients. It is usual to make the 
varnish thicker than, is required for use, and to 
thiu it down with spirit when being used. A 
tough polish is said to be produced from 1£ lb- 
of shell-lac, 4 oz. of seed-lac, 4 oz. of sandarac, 
and 2 oz. of mastic to the gallon of spirit; or 
2 lbs. of shell-lac and 4 oz. of thus to the gallon. 
A light-coloured varnish may be made with 
bleached or white lac ; but this darkens by ex¬ 
posure to light.— Tomlinson. 

(8973) FRITILLARIA. Liliace.*;. Fritil- 
laria Imperials. These are bullions rooted plants 
with very showy flowers, growing well in any 
light garden soil, the colours are various. They 
are increased by off-sets. 

(3974) FROGS are eaten in China, by all classes. 
They are caught in a curious maimer by tying a 
young and tenderjumper,just emergedfrom tadpole 
life by the waist to a fish-liue, and lobling him 
up and down in the grass and grain of a nee 
field, where the old croakers are wont to harbour. 
As soon as one sees the young frog,sprawling and 
squirming in the grass, he makes a plunge at him 
and swallows him whole, whereupon he is im¬ 
mediately conveyed to the frog-fisher’s basket, 
losing his life, liberty, and lunch together, for the 
bait is rescued from his maw, and Used again as 
long as life lasts.'— William's. Middle Kingdom. 
Vol. 2. jo. 48.— Frogs says Fortune, are in great 
demand in all the Chinese towns, both in the north 
and south, wherever I have been, and they were 
very'abundant in Nantsin. They abound in shallow 
lakes and rice fields, and many of them are very 
beautifully coloured, and look as if they had been 
painted by the hand of a first rate artist. The 
vendors of these animals skin them in the streets 
inthe-most unmerciful and apparently cruel way 
which I have already described.— A. Res.among 
the Utin. p. 348. Frogs seemed much in demand. 
They are brought to market in tubs and baskets, 
and the vender employs himself in skinning 
them as he sits making sales. He is extremely 
expect at this part <of ms business. He takes up 
the frog in his left hand, and with a knife which 
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he holds in his right chops off 4he fore part of its 
head. The skin is then drawii hack Over the 
body and down to the ffeel, which are chipped 
off and thrown aWay. The poor frog, still alive, 
but headless, skinless, and without feet, is then 
thrown into another tub, afid ’ the operation is 
repeated on the rest in the same way* Every 
now and then the artist lays down his knife, and 
takes up his scales to weigh these animidt fbr his 
customers and make his sales.. Everything in 
this civilised country whether it be gold or sittrer, 
geese or frogs, is sold by weight.— Fortune's 
Residence in China, p. 45. 

(3975) FRUITS. In lew natural products is 
India more prolific than in its fruits. The. pine¬ 
apple, mango, mangosteen, jambo, tamarind, &c., 
are amongst the best known, besides an infinite 
variety of smaller fruits partaken by the natives, 
either dried or in their curries. To the north, 
and in the hill-districts, peaches, grapes, figs, 
&c., are both abundant and of good quality. 
In the south and central parts of Hindustan the 
fruits and vegetables in general use amongst the 
people are melons, gourds, cucumbers, water¬ 
melons, plantains, guavas, jujubes, custard- 
apples, and figs- In some of the lnll-districts 
the wild raspberry and a species of gooseberry 
are found in great abundance and pf good quality. 

Fruits and seeds dried and used as Food in India. 

N. W, Iudia%iid Bombay. 

N.W. India, from Kunawur 
and Caubul. 

N. W. India, from Caubul. 
N. W. India, from Istaulik, 
Sir. 

N. W. India, from Caubul. 
Bombay, from Persian Gulf. 
N. W. India, from Caubul, 
&c. 

Bo. do. £4*. 

Bo. and Himalayas and 
Cashmere. 

Bombay, from. Malabar 
Coast. 

Dr. Faulkner observes, as, indeed, Dr. Soyle 
has also observed, that large quantities of Ap¬ 
ples, Pears, and othei fruits are annually import¬ 
ed into all the North-Western parts qI Hiadoostan 
from Cabool and Cashmere, It admits of little 
doubt that these fruits could be cultivated to 
perfection in the Himalayan mountains, at atti¬ 
tudes of from six thousand to seven thousand 
feet above the sea,, and an advantageous traffic 
in them established in the hills.— Ragle, Pro. 
Res. 

Wild Fruits qf Pegu .—These aw* more. nume¬ 
rous than the cultivated frdits, and may ha con¬ 
sidered under two heads, grout fruits, 

employed rather as esculent* vegetables^ and sub¬ 
acid fruits. Of the first, the fruit of the 

JMSenia q&ciasa. Theet-foe. 

JCmt&odtymw joidorivt. Ny-an-gyefi. 
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Almonds, both sweet and ( 
bitter ,. ( 

Apricots, (Khobanee,) ... | 

Plums, (Aloo Bokhara ). 

Raisins, (Mouukka Kish- 
mis Bedana,). 

Fijss, (Unjeer). 

Dates, (Choohara,) . 

Pistacio Nuts, (Pistaj 

Pine Nuts, (Neoza Chil- ) 
ghozal,) . t 

Walnuts, (Ukrot,)...r:..„. | 

Cocoanuts, dried Kernels, C 
(Copra,). ( 
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Smdoricum indicunt Yan-sa, 

Handia uliginose. Warn (ml* ^ 

Maugifsra aUcnuai*. Kyam, 

Soneratia apetala . Thau, 

Ficus matrophtfUa, F. glomcrata, F. lanceolaria. Oung. 
Calamus, Bur ass ns , Coats. 

nre used as an addition to curries. The sub-acid 
wild fruits, eaten only in tlteir ripe state, are the 
berryef Flacouriia catdphracta, with much of 
the appearance and flavor of a plum. 

pierardia Sapoa, which resembles the loquat, hut which 
grows in bundle® like die Uechee It is equal to either 
of those fruits and might be greatly improved no doubt by 
cultivation. It is very plentiful in the Rangoon market 
from the end of April to the Middle of May. Kanuo- 
kuzza Burmese. 

Oarcinia Cowa, or wild mangosteeu. Toun-thalai. 

Sptmdias acuminata, or long Plum. 

Spondias manaifera, the fruit is said to be pleasant, with a 
flavor like the mangoe. Kwai. 

Ziyziphu* jujuba.. 11zee. 

Mangifcra oppos'd ifolla, or wild mangoe Tan-thnyet 
Syzigium bolsamicum, a pnrplc berry, with a pleasant flavor. 
Psidium pomiferum, a large yellow berry. Malaka. 
PhpUanthus embelia, a large green berry, found in a dry state 
in the bazars. 11 zee phoo. 

Antidesma paniculate, small sour plum. Kyct-thahen. 

To which may be added the albuminous seeds 
of Morinda bracteata, the bean of Inga donee an, 
the acoru of Castanea indica, and the seed of the 
Jack, which when roasted are articles of food ; 
while an infusion of the fruit of Flaeodendron 
orientate is drunk by the Burmese as tea.— 
McClelland. 

Table Fruits. —There is a great variety of 
fruits indigenous and exotic in the Tenasserim 
Territories, and to a native, who while a 
child eats a raw sweet potatoe witli as must zest 
as a European would an apple, they are no 
doubt considered unsurpassable. The ancient 
Celts eat acorns, and the modern Californians 
still use acorn bread, and the Burmese and Ka¬ 
rens eat fruits which are but little superior to an 
acorn. Some however, are thought to be delici¬ 
ous and are held in high repute ; but in general 
! they are much inferior to the fruits of temperate 
climates.— Mason. The only trees to the cultiva- 
tion of which the Chinese pay any attention, are 
the Jruit-bearing kinds; and in some places 
there are very fair orchards containing the Mango, 
Leechee, Longan; Wangpee, Orange, Citrons, 
and Pumelows. Fortune's Wanderings , page 22. 
There are, however, two fruits cultivated in 
Chusan which are of.considerable excellence, the 
one is called yangmai : it is a scarlet fruit, not 
unlike an arbutus or strawberry, but having a 
stone like a plum in the centre, the other is the 
Kura-quat, a small species of Citrus, about the 
size of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and 
sharp acid pulp. This fruit is well known in a 
preserved state by those who have any inter¬ 
course with Canton, |nd a small quantity is ge¬ 
nerally sent to England as presents every year. 
.Preserved in sugar, according to the Chinese me¬ 
thod, it is excellent. Groves of the kum-quat are 
common on all the hill-sides of Chnsan. The 
bush grows from three to six feet higfi, an!! when 
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covered with its orange-colored fruit, is a Very 
pretty object —Fortune's Wintering*, page 69. 

The shaddock, ptantaifr, and persimmon, 
are common; and several varieties are enum¬ 
erated of each; the plantain is eaten raw and 
cooked, and forms no inconsiderable item in 
the subsistence of the poor. The •pomegranate, 
carambola or tfee gooseberry, mango, bustard- 
apple, pine-apple, rose-apple breadfruit, fig, 
guava, and olive, some of them as good and 
others inferior to what are found in other contries, 
increase the list. The tokampe, lichi, lungan , 
or “ dragon’s eyes,” and loquat, are the native 
names of four indigenous fruits at Canton. The 
first resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry 
in taste; the loquat ( Eriobotrya ) is a kind of 
medlar. The lichi looks like a stawberry in size 
and shape ; the tbugh, rough red skin incloses a 
sweet watery pulp of a whitish color surrounding 
a hard seed. Grapes are plenty and tolerably 
good but the Chinese have not vet ascertained 
that they contain wine; at least none is made. 
— William's Middle Kingdom, Vol II, page 45. 

(3 976) FUCUS. Agar-agar is the Malay name 
for a species of marine alga, the Fucus sacchari- 
nus of botanists; growing on the rocky shores 
of many of the Malayan islands, and forming a 
considerable article of export to China by junks. 
It is esculent when boiled to a jelly, and is also 
used by the Chinese as a vegetable glue.— Graw- 
furd Die: page 6. 

(3977) FUCHSIA. Onachiacec. Fuchsia 
hjbrida .—This is a beautiful genus of plants, 
and can only be cultivated during the rains and 
cold season, as they die off with every care taken, 
during the hot weather, they grow freely from 
slips, procurable at the Neilgherries, and may he 
sent to a great distance if packed either in a tin 
case, or bamboo, surrounded with damp moss, 
the soil in which they strike best is a light sandy 
loam, the slips until they have thrown out 
strong shoots, and leaves must never be exposed 
to the sun, and even then only early in the 
morning.— Riddell. It is much to be regretted 
that tliis splendid family of plants will not suc¬ 
ceed on the plains.— Jojfrey. 

(3978) FULLER’S EARTH. 

Terre a foulon, Fr. | Walkercrde. Ger. 

A soft, dull, greasy kind of clay, usually of a 
greenish-brown colour. It is used ill the fulling 
of cloth, from its property of absorbing oil ana 
greasy matter. It is found in various parts of 
the South of England. Two kinds are distin¬ 
guished ; yellow earth, the best, employed for the 
finer cloths of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire ; 
and blue earth, principally used in fulling eoarser 
cloths in Yorkshire.— Waterston. Faulkner. 

(3979) FUMARIA from the Latin lumus, . 
smoke, in allusion to the unpleasant smell which 
it exhales ; the French, with the satne meaning, 
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Call it FuuMslenei aad hence our English word 
Fumitory), a gern» of plants the type pf the na¬ 
tural otd&r j/'iuntriacea. , It has 4 petals, the 
up pe r, one spumed at the base, 2 sepals, diadel- 
pbons stamens, fruit indehiscent and 1‘seeded. 
There are about 12, species of Fumaria , which are 
smooth slender herbs, with small racemose white 
or purplish flowers.—-2%. Cyc. 

(3980) FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, on FU¬ 
MITORY, is used as'a bitter tonic, and diaphore¬ 
tic in Europe. Aihslie under the head F. offici¬ 
nalis, gives the following synonyraes— Shatra, 
Pers. and Duk.— Pit-papra, Hind. Bucklutul- 
melic, Arab. He states he found the dried plant 
in a druggist's shop in Trichinopoly, and that 
the Hakeems consider it diuretic. Among Eu¬ 
ropean practitioners, it was long regarded as a 
valuable tonic and alterative.— O' Shaughnessy, 
page 184. 

(3981) FUMARIA PARYIFLORA has ovate 
sepals as broad as the corolla and about two- 
thirds shorter. It greatly resembles F. officina¬ 
lis, but is smaller in all its parts. The flowers 
are of a pale-red colour. It is found in Kent, 
and is also very common in the East Indies, 
where it is used as a medicine. The leaves have a 
bitter taste, and Dr. Whitlaw Amalie mentions it 
in his * Materia Medica of Hindostan.’ The 
Mohammedans employ it as a diuretic, and iii 
maniacal cases. The plants of this order have 
watery juice, are common in the Himalayas from 
Nepal to Cashmere, and contain a hitter princi¬ 
ple.— Eng. Gyc. O' Shunt/lines*)/. Fumaria parvi- 
flora, (Pitpara), is considered to be identical with 
the x. avvo * of the Greeks ; it is much used in the 
Upper Provinces, mixed with black pepper, in 
the treatment of intermittent fevers.— O'Sh. 

(3982) FUMITORY. 

Bucklut ul-melte. Aiuii. Pit-papra, Rv/,. & IItno, 

Sliahtra, Pt.’K, ’ Shalitra, 1 ’kbs. 

Fnme.terre., Fh. 

This plant is a tonic, and is supposed to be 
useful in leprous affections. It is a common 
weed in English corn-fields ; and like many other 
medicines, has had its day of good repute. It 
is procurable in most Indian bazars. 

(3983) FUNGI. 

Kan a kuchoo, Hind. 

Under this name botanists comprehend not i 
only the various races of mushrooms, toad¬ 
stools, and similar productions, but a large 
number of microscopic plants forming the ap-, 
pearanoes called mouldiness, mildew, smut, 
rush, brand, dry-rot, &c. Notice has been oc¬ 
casionally taken of these plants under their re¬ 
spective heads: in this place some general account 
will be given of .them as a large natural order. 
The common, field mushroom, the morel and 
truffle, are the species of this order most usually 
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eaten. But several poisonous fuugi so closely re¬ 
semble the common mushroom, that, the utmost 
caution is neoessary in their use. No test whatever, 
whether botanical or chemical, Can be relied on to 
distinguish the dangerous. from tlw wholesome 
kinds. Special cultivation is the only sum mode of 
procuring the mushroom^ invariably good quali- 
! tv O' Shaughnessy, page 673. Dr r Hooker sayB 

that in conclusion, I shall bog tondd ,a few Words 
on the Fungi of the Himalayas, so far as they 
have at present been investigated. .As, regards 
these there is a marked difference, as might be 
anticipated from the nature of the climates be¬ 
tween those parts of Tibet investigated by Dr. 
i Thomson, and the more southern regions. The 
; fungi found by Dr. Thomson were but few in 
number, and for the most part of very ordinary 
forms, differing but little from the produce of a 
European wood. Some, however, grow to a very 
large size, as, for instance, Polgporas fomentarius, 
on poplars near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions 
anything which this species exhibits in Europe. 
A very fine JEcidium also infests the fir trees 
{Mies Smithiana ), a figure of which has been 
given in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 1852, p. 
627, under the name of JEcidium Thomsoni. This 
is allied to the Hexenbesen of the German forests, 
but is a finer species and quite distinct. Polypo- 
rus oblectans, (deaster limbatus, Qeaster mammo- 
sus, Frysiphe tanrica, a Boletus infested with 
Sepedonmm mycophilum. Scleroderma verrucosum, 
an JEcidium, and a TJromyces, both on Mulgedium 
Tataricmn, about half-a-dozen Agarics, one at an 
altitude of 16,000 feet above the Nubra river, a 
Lycoperdon, and Morchella semilibera, which is 
eaten in Kashmir, and exported when dry to the 
plains of India, make up the list of fungi.— 
Hooker s Ilbnalay. Journal, Vol. II. page 381. 
The region of Sikkim is perhaps the most pro¬ 
ductive in fleshy fungi of any in the world, both 
as regards numbers and species, and Eastern 
Nepal and K hasia yield also an abundant harvest. 
The forms are for the most pert European, 
though the species are scarcely ever quite identi¬ 
cal. The dimensions of many are truly gigantic, 
and many species afford abundant food to the 
natives. Mixed with European forms a few more 
decidedly tropical occur, and amongst those of 
East Nepal is a Lentinus which has the curious 
property of staining every thing which touched ft 
of a deep rhubarb yellow, and is not exceeded In 
magnificence by any tropical species. The 
Polypori are often Identical with those of Java, 
Ceylon, and the Philippine Isles, and the curious 
Fiichocoma paradoxum which was first found by 
Junghuhn in Java, and very recently by Dr. 
j Harvey in Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the 
decayed trunks of laurels, as it doesin South 
Carolina. The curious gepus Mitremyces also is 
scattered here and there, thought not under the 
American form, but 1 that which occurs in Java. 
Though JJgmeMiidy&tes are so abundant, the 
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Diecomycete* and Aecomycetea § re comparatively 
rare, and veryfew species indeed of Sphneria were 
gathered. One curious matter is, that amongst 
the vary extensive collection which have been 
made there is scarcely a single new genus. The 
species moreover in Sikkim are quite different , 
except in the case of some more or less cosmopo¬ 
lite species from those of Eastern Nepal and 
Khasia : scarcely a single Lactariua or Cortinarius 
for instance occurs in Sikkim, though there are 
several in Khasia. The genus Boletua through 
the whole district assumes the most magnificent 
forms, which are generally very different from 
anything in Europe.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 
II. page 

(3984) FURNITURE. The natives of India 
have been long celebrated for the great 
patience and fidelity with which they imitate the 
most elaborate details either of art or manu¬ 
facture, but they are generally deficient in design, 
and the articles exhibited prove that much may 
still be done to infuse artistic taste and bold¬ 
ness of execution when the better principles of 
art are brought to bear upon this branch of 
industry. The following is a Tabular View of 
the woods used for furniture in Madras contri¬ 
buted by Dr. Cleghorn. 

Common Furniture. Cakvkd and Ornambnt- 

1 Chitagong wood. tal Furniture. 

2 Teak wood. 1 Ebony. 

, 3 Toon. o j Blackwood, or 

4 Jack. ( East Indian Jtosewood. 

3 Satin wood. 

5 Kiaboca wood. 

1 . The Chittagong wood (Chickraasia tabula- 
ris) is more used at Madras in the making of 
furniture than any other wood. It is light, 
cheap and durable. 

2. The Teak ( Tectonia grandis) is probably 
the most durable of all timbers, it is very hard, 
and very heavy. It is extensively used for bul¬ 
lock trunks and for house and camp furniture, 
for which it is well adapted, as it does not split. 

3. The Toon ( Cedrela toona) resembles its 
congeners, Chittagong wood and mahogany, and 
is very much used for furniture all over the 
Peninsula. 

4 . The Jachoood ( Artocarpus integrifolia) is 
an excellent timber, at first yellow, but after¬ 
wards brown, when made into tables and well 
kept it attains a polish, little inferior to maho¬ 
gany. In England it is used as well as satin 
wood for making backs of hair brushes, Sic. 

1 . Black Ebony {Biospyroe melanoxylon). 
This well known and much admired wood, lignum 
nigrum, non variegatum ? is very hard, heavy, 
and susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom 
obtained of great size. 

2. East Indian Blackwood or Boaewood, is an 
excellent heavy wood, suited for the best furni¬ 
ture. It can be procured in large quantities, and 
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of considerable size, the wood contains much oil. 
In large panels it is liable to split. , 

3. Satin 'wood (Sioietema ehloroxylon) is hard 
in its character and when polished it is very 
beautiful and has a satiny lustre, it is much used 
for pictures frames, rivalling the? birds eye maple 
of America. It is occasionally tisod by cabinet 
makers for general furniture, but it is liable to 
split. 

4. Sandal wood (Santalum album) is found 
in abundance in Mysore and Canara; it is chiefly 
remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, which is 
a preservative against insects. It is much used 
in making work boxes, walking sticks, penhold¬ 
ers, and others small articles, of fine ornament 
but cannot be procured of a large size. 

5. Kiaboca wood (Pterospermnm indicum.) Is 
imported from Singapore It is beautifully mot¬ 
tled, of different tints, evidently produced by ex¬ 
crescences from the tree. The wood is chiefly 
used for inlaying or for making desks, snuff 
boxes, puzzles, &c.— M. E. of 1855. 

(3985) FURS. Are the skins of different 
animals, covered, for the most part with thick 
fine hair ; the inner side being converted by a 
peculiar curing process, into a sort of leather. 
Furs, previously to- ( heir undergoing this process, 
are termed Peltry. V.he fur of the flying squirrel 
(Pteromys petaurista) is of such a very fine des¬ 
cription, that we doubt not that it would excite 
much interest at home. 

(3986) FUSTIC. 

Gheelhout, Dut. | Lepno giallo de Brasilio, Tt. 

Bois jaune de Bresil, Fr. Palo del Braasilamrillo, Sr. 

Gelbholz, Fustick, Grr. 

A dye-wood, the produce of a large tree, {Mo¬ 
rns tinctoria), Macltjra tinctoria, a native of 
the tropical parts of America, and the West 
Indies. The wood is of a sulphur colour, and 
the yellow dye which it affords, though extremely 
durable when in combination with an alumi¬ 
nous base, vet being dull and muddy, is chiefly 
employed iu compound colours. Fustic is ob¬ 
tained from Maclura tinctoria, or Broussonetia 
tinctoria, Kunth, a large and handsome evergreen 
tree, growing in South America and the West 
Indies. The wood is extensively used as an in¬ 
gredient in the dyeing of yellow, and is largely 
imported for that purpose. Fustic, dye-stuff, 
the bois-jaune of the French, is the wood of the 
Morua tinctoria, a large tree growing in Brazil, 
Jamaica, and most of the West Indian islands. 
A concentrated decoction of fustic, deposits, on 
cooling, a yellow crystalline matter named niorine. 
1 part of fustic boiled in 10 of water for 15 
minutes, gives a yellow decoction, which gradu¬ 
ally deposits morine. The decoction is inodo¬ 
rous, slightly astringent aridbitter, and precipi¬ 
tates gelatine. With protocbloride of tin, and 
with alum, it gives yellow precipitates ; orange- 
coloured with acetate of lead; yellow-brown with 
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acetate of copper, and dark olive with persulphate 
of iron. With sulphuric acid, it gives an orange - 
coloured precipitate, soluble in excess of the acid. 
It is reddened by nitric acid, and. rendered paler 
by oxalic and by acetic acid. The yellow of fus¬ 
tic is said to produce several greens with indigo, 
with which iWunites well. By the new tariff, 
fustic is admitted into the United Kingdom free 
of duty.— Tomlinson. The name appears to be de¬ 
rived from Fustet, the French name of a yellow 
dye-wood, the produce of Venetian sumach. A 
wood similar in colour aud uses, but larger in 
size, having, been subsequently imported from 
the New World, had the same name applied to 
it with the addition of Old, while the other, be¬ 
ing smaller, is called Young Fustic ; but these, 
so far from being the produce of the same tree 
at different ages, do not even belong to the same 
genus. Young Fustic, or as it is sometimes 
called Zante Fustic, is the produce of Rhus coii- 
nus (Anacardiacea), a native of Italy, the South 
of France, and of Greece ; much of it is exported 
from Patras in the Morea; and it also extends 
into Asia. It is supposed to be the Cotinns of 
Pliny, being still called Scotinoo near Valcimara. 
in the Apennines, where it is cultivated on ac¬ 
count of its uses in tanning. The root and the 
wood of this shrub are both imported, deprived 
of their bark, and employed for dyeing a yellow 
colour approaching to orange, upon wool or cot¬ 
tons, prepared either with alum or the nitro-mu- 
riate of tin with the addition of tartar. The co¬ 
lour is a beautiful bright yellow, and permanent 
when proper mordants are employed. Only 
small quantities of this kind of Fustic are im¬ 
ported. Dr. Sibthorp was of opinion that Rham- 
nus infectoria, or R. oleoides, of which the ber¬ 
ries are called French and Persian Berries, yield¬ 
ed the Fustic of commerce, and informs us that 
its yellow wood is called by the Greeks ‘ chry- 
soxylou.’ He also thought that it was the Lyci- 
nrn of Dioscorides, but this has been shown by 
Dr. Boyle to be a species of Berber is, of which 
genus all the species have yellow wood. Old Fus¬ 
tic, the e Bois Jaune* of the French, is on the con¬ 
trary the produce of a large tree, Morns tinctoria, 
the Dyer’s Mulberry, of the natural family of 
Urticacea , a native of Tropical America and the 
West India Islands. The tree attains a height of 
60 feet ; the wood is yellow-coloured, hard, and 
strong, but easily splintered, and is imported in 
the form of large logs or blocks. The yellow, 
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colour which it affords with an aluminous base, 
though durable, is not very' bright. M. Cliaptal 
discovered that glue, by precipitating its tannin 
enabled its deooctions todye yeilowalraost as 
bright as those of weld and querdtronbark. The 
Fustic from Cuba is preferred, and fetches the 
highest price, varying from 87. to 91. JO*., while 
that, from Jamaica or Columbia varies from 6 1. 
10*. to 61. 10*. per ton. The tree is figured by 
Sloane, and noticed by Maregrave andPiso- 
Browne describes it as a native of Jamaica, and 
deserving the atteution of planters, as it is only 
propagated by birds, who are fond of its sweet 
roundish fruit. The several countries from which 
Fustic was imported, and the respective quan¬ 
tities received from each, were in 1836-— 

' Tons. 

Italy and the Italian Islands ... 4 

Ionian Islands. ... 72 

Morea and Greek Islands ... 18 

British North American colonies 103 

British West Indies . 2053 

United States of America ... 226 

Mexico . ... 172 

Columbia ... ... 1913 

Brazil ... ... ... 356 

Total . 4917 

The quantity entered for home consumption in 
the United Kingdom was 1,731 tons in 1847, 
1,653 in 1848, and 1,842 tons in 1849. Ninety 
one tons were shipped from Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, in the first six months of 1851. In 
1850 the quantity imported into Liverpool was 
9808 tons, of this 1771 tons were re-exported. 
(Simmonds, The Commercial Products of the 
Vegetable Kingdom, page 485). Of Fustic England 
imports from 1,500 to 2,000 tons annually. We 
derive our supplies from Brazil, Tampico, Puerto 
Cabello, Cuba, and Jamaica. The best is obtained 
from Cuba, for, while the common white fustic 
from Jamaica and the Spanish Main fetches only 
£5 10*. to 6£ 10*. the ton, that of Cuba realizes 
from £8 to j 69 10s. the tou. Simmonds, page 446. 

(39S7) FUSTIAN. 

Fusteiii; Dim Barchan ; Pol. 

F'utaiue ; Fr. Bnmaaea ; RrS' 

Barehent; Ger. Fuatan Sr. 

Fustagno, Frustagno, It. 

A kind of cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed on one 
side. 
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(3988) GAB, Fruits of Dyospyros embryor- (3989) GiERTNEBA BACEMOSA.Branch- 
teris, the size of a small orange; deep green, with ing G^eutneua. 

a rusty dust; strongly , astringent and mucilagi- A fine specimen runs over s some trees in the 
nous— Irvine,.Med. Sop., jDowlet bagh at Ajroeer. This is a fine and 
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fragrant flowered creeper, and very hardy .—GmL 
Mbd.lbp. p. 192. Wight ia leones, gives also 
G. Konigii. 

(3990) GAILLARDIA FICTA. These flower¬ 
ing plants are chieflyfrom North America, grown 
in any garden soil, and may be increased by di¬ 
viding the roots, common everywhere, the scent 
of some of the species is Unpleasant.— Riddell. 

(.3991) GAJUBA. Leaves and triangular 
stalks of a small succulent plant, brought from 
Bombay, heating, and used as a purge.— Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 135. 

(3992) GAJtIR. Daucus Garota : —Carrot. 
(8993) GALANGAL. 

Colenjun, Guz. Hind. | Galgant, Gr.n, 

Galanga, Fa. | 

A brown tuberose root, with a faint aromatic 
smell, and pungent taste, like a mixture of pep¬ 
per and ginger. Galanga, or Galangal, is usually 
supposed to have been introduced by the Arabs, 
but it was previously mentioned by /Etius. The 
Arabs call it Kholiugan, which appears to be 
derived from the Hindoo Koolinjan, or Sanscrit 
Koolunjuna, ’indicating the country whence they 
derived the root, as well as the people from 
whom they obtained their information respecting 
its uses. The plant which yielded this root was 
long unknown, and it was supposed to be that of 
a Pepper, of an Iris, of Scorns Calamus, or to be 
the Acorus of the ancients. JCcempferiu Galanga 
was so called from its aromatic roots being sup¬ 
posed to be the true Galangal. The tubers of Cg- 
peruslongns were sometimes substituted, and call¬ 
ed English Galangal. Two kinds, the large and 
the small galangal, are described; these are usually 
considered to be derived from the same plant at 
different stages of its growth, but Dr. Ainslie, in his 
‘ Materia Indica,’ insists upon the. greater value 
of the lesser, as this is warmer and more fra¬ 
grant, and therefore highly prized in India, it 
is a native ©f China, and the plant producing it 
is unknown. Dr. Ainslie does not prove that it 
is the Galangal minor of Europe. The Great¬ 
er Galangal has long been known to he the 


thau those of herbaceous plants. When in flower, 
about 6 or 7 feet in length; its lower half in¬ 
vested by leafless sheaths.. The leaves are two- 
ranked, lanceolar, from 12 to 24 inches long, 
and‘from 4 to 6 inches broad; Panics! termi¬ 
nal, crownfid with numerous branches, each sup¬ 
porting from two to five pale greenish-white and 
somewhat fragrant flowers in April and May in 
Calcutta, where the seeds ripen, though rarely 
in November. Several species of this genus 
have roots with somewhat similar properties. 
Thus Atpinia alba and A. Ckimusis are much 
used by the Malays and Chinese ; the former has 
hence been called Galanga alba of Km nig ; and 
the latter has an aromatic root with an acrid 
burning flavour. The fragrant root of Alpiuia 
nutans is sometimes brought to England, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. "Roxburgh, for Galan1)a major. Its 
leaves, when bruised, have a strong smell of 
cardamoms, and the Gardatnomim plant is fre¬ 
quently placed in this genus, but has been des¬ 
cribed under Klettaria.— Eng. Cgc.p. 912. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Honigberger (p. 278) the natives 
of Lahore are of opinion that the root of piper 
betel (Pankejer) is what the Persians call Koo- 
lian, which is the Indian Galanga. Galanga root 
is a good deal used in China, and forms an arti¬ 
cle of commerce, fctcW ng in the London, market 
from 12s. to 16s. per in bond. Its taste 
is peppery and aromatic. Externally the color 
of the root-stocks is reddish brown, internally 
pale reddish white. 1,286 cwt. of Galangal root, 
gained at 2,880 dollars, was exported from Can¬ 
ton in 1850.— Simnwnd'x Comnd. Product,p. 418. 

(3994) GALBANUM. 

Bnrzud ; Arab. Gaflianum ; Lat. 

Gallmunin ; Fr. Beerzud Per*. 

Muttcrhurz ; Ger. Khelbertnh, Hebrew, 

Birerja; Hind. Greek. 

Galbmio ; It. 

Galbanum occurs in agglutinated plastic, masses, 
mixed with seeds and fragments of leaves, of 
greasy aspect , adhering strongly to the fingers, 
Ijy which it is quickly softened; white, brittle 
tears occur in the mass resembling pine resin; 

| iit odour this drug is analogous to ammoniacum ; 


produce -of a Seitamineous plant, the Galanga '■ its taste is hot, acrid, and bitter. The essential 
major of Bumpkins (‘ Herb. Amb.’ 5 . t. 38), j oil is colourless, but becomes yellow by keeping 
which is Hie Alpiuia galanga of Wildenow, it distilled from water ; of a deep blue if 
and a native of China and the Malayan Ar- distilled bv direct heat. Water dissolves 
chipelago. It ts fttlly described by Dr. Rox- about a fourth of this drug, but deposits the 
burgh, in his * Flora Indica,’ vol. i. p. 28, ed. greater part again ; weak alcohol dissolves it 
Wall. The roots, perennial and tuberous, like altogether. Its properties are the same in kind as 
those of the ginger, were ascertained by Sir those of asafir.tida, but it is much less power- 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Comb to be identical with ful.— O'Shaughnessy, page 367. Though the 
the Galanga major of the shops. This is cylin- drug called by this name is one of those 
drical, often forked, thick as the thumb, reddish- which have been the longest known, the plant 
brown externally, marked, with whitish circular which yields it still remains undetermined, though 
rings, internally lighter coloured, of an agreeable it is stated by old writers W be a native of 
aromatic smell, ana a hot spicy taste, like a mix- Syria. The Greek name Chalbane (xaKfidmf)** 
Hire of pepper and ginger, with some bitterness, evidently the‘same as the Hebrew Cheibenah, by 
The stem is perennial, or at least more durable which the same substance fa supposed to be at- 
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laded to in the book of Exodus. Arabian au¬ 
thors describe it under the name Bareud, ' The 
Persians cell it Birzud, and give Birceja as its 
Hindoo synonym. That the same substance is 
intended, is evident from Kbulyan and Metonyon 
as stated by Df. ‘Boyle Illastr. Himal. Bot.,* 
p. 83), bttng^iveu as its Greek synonyms, which 
are evident corruptions of Chalbane and Meto- 
pion, the names of this substance in Dioscorides. 
The plant yielding this substance is called Kin- 
neh and Nafeel by Arabian anti Persian authors, 
by whom it is described as being joined, thorny, 
and fragrant. Under the first name it is noticed 
in the original of Avicenna, but omitted in the 
Latin translation. D’Herbelot (‘ Bibl. Orient.’) 
however states, that the plant yielding Galbanum 
is called Ghiarkust in Persia. These names are 
interesting only as showing that both the plant 
and gnm-resin appear to have been familiarly 
known to both Arabians and Persians, and that 
therefore the former is probably a native of 
these countries, though usually stated to be 
only a native of Syria. But if so, it could 
hardly have escaped the notice of the numerous 
travellers who have visited that country.— Eng. 
Cpc. According to Dr.Boyle,Galbanum is suppos¬ 
ed to be the same substance as the CheUmiah of 
Scripture (v. Cycl. of Biblical Lit.), as this word 
is very similar to the x aK & avy > of the Greeks, which 
was known to Hippocrates, and is described by 
Dioscorides, who gives i&tvkiov an additional 
name. Theophrastus lmd long previously stated 
that it was the produce of a Pannx, Dioscorides, 
of a Ferula of Syria. But this word had a wide 
geographical signification in ancient times. Ara¬ 
bic and Persian authors seem to have been well 
acquainted with the plant, as they give kinneh and 
nafeel as its names, and barznd as that of the 
gum-resin. D’Herbelot states that this is the 
same as the pirsed of the Persians, who call the 
plant yielding it (parkhunt. But whatever the 
plant rnay be, it is unknown to botanists. Lobel 
attempted to ascertain it by sowing some of the 
seeds which he found attached to Galbanum, and 
obtained Ferula Ferulago , a native of North 
Africa and of Asia Minor, but which is not 
known to yield Galbanum ; while Hu bon gal- 
ban,iferum, which is sometimes adduced, is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The late Professor Don 
having found some seeds stickiug to Galbanum, 
named the plant yielding them, though yet un¬ 
known, Galbanum officinale, belonging to the 
tribe Siler inm, which is admitted in the London 
Pharmacopoeia. But these fruits may, or not, be 
thbse of tbe Galbanum plant. Dr. Lrndley has 
in consequence suggested another plant, of which 
lie received the fruits from Sir John Macneil.This 
grows at Durrood, near Nishapore, 5n Khoras- 
san, and yields a gum-resin of which a specimen 
seen by fbr. Pereira did not correspond with any 
known gUim resin. Dr Boyle has several each in 
hie codeefaon. Br. Dmdleyhas named the plant 
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which is admitted into the Edinburgh Pharma¬ 
copoeia. Opoidia ykt&M, tribe Smyrnece. 
But there is equal uncertainty about all.— Mogtie. 
One plant, oftendescribeduw yielding this long- 
known gum-resin, is iiubon galbanum, a native 
of the Cape of Good Mope, winch Hermann 
describes as yieldiug spontaneously, by incision, 
a gummy, resinous juice, similar to Galbanum ; 
but Mr. Don 1ms observed that this plant posses- 
sess neither the smell nor the taste'Wf Galbanum, 
but in these particulars agrees better with fen¬ 
nel ; and its fruit lias no resemblance whatever 
to that found in the gum. The fruit, commonly 
called seed, was early ascertained by Lobel to be 
that of an Umbelliferous Plant, broad and foKa- 
ceous, which lie picked out of Galbanim, aftd 
having sowed, obtained a plant, which he has 
figured under the name of Ferula galbanifem. 
This has been lost or become confounded with 
other species; but it is probable that it .was the 
plant yielding Galbanum, as Mr. Don has re¬ 
cently obtained fruit in like manner, and some¬ 
thing similar, which he has determined to be 
allied to the genus Siler, but differing in the ab¬ 
sence of dorsal resiniferous canals, and the com¬ 
missure being furnished with only two. The 
carpels are about '.) lines in length and 4 lines 
broad, Hat internally and somewhat converse 
externally. As the plant is still unknown, it is 
well worthy the investigation of travellers in 
the East, who might otherwise suppose, from 
the name, assigned b orn the seed, having been 
adopted in the ‘ [,ondon Pharmacopoeia,’ that 
the plant was as well known as its product.— Fug. 
Ogc. Galbanum is imported from India and the 
Levant, having probably been brought down 
the Persian Gulf. Jt is usually met with iu 
masses of a brownish-yellow colour more or less 
translucent and shining, sometimes in small tears 
which are of a paler or even yellowish colour.— 
Roplc. Three sorts of Galbanum are distinguished: 
—1. Galbanum in grains or tears; 2. Galbanum 
in masses ; and 3. Persian Galbanum. The two 
former come from Africa, especially /Ethiopia : 
the third sort from Persia. Galbanum in tears 
is most likely the spontaneous exudation from 
the plaut; and that in masses, obtained by in¬ 
cisions. The first sort occurs in irregular gene¬ 
rally oblong grains, mostly distinct, but some¬ 
times agglutinated together, about tbe size of a 
lentil or small pea, of a colour verging from 
whitish into yellowish-brown, more or less dia¬ 
phanous, opaque, or shining with a resinous 
lustre. The odour is strongly balsamic, and 
disagreeable. The taste is resiuous, sharp, hitter, 
ahd disagreeable. Specific gravity,. V»Jl 2. It 
is partially soluble in alcohol, ana thq solution, 
as well as the strong white smoke tyhicTi i» evolv¬ 
ed when Galbanum is meityedin a platinum 
spdon, reddens litmus paper, It consists chiefly 
of resin, gum, volatile oil, and a trope of malic 
acid. Galbanum in masses 1 consists Of irregular 
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pieces of a yellowish or dark brawn oolour} the 
odour is stronger than that o# the preceding kind, 
which, in its general characters, it much resem¬ 
bles, except that it can be procured only during 
the low temperature of winter, Geiger says that 
when this variety is pure, it is not to be reckon¬ 
ed inferior to the former. Persian Galbanum, 
being very soft aud tenacious, is sent in skins or 
chests. It often contains many fragments of 
plants. Galbanum, like other umbelliferous 
gum-resins, is anti-spasmodic, expectorant, and 
externally rubefacient. It is inferior in power 
to assafmtida, but usually associated with it in 
pills and plasters.— Engl . Cgc. Fol. II. pp. 911 
and 912. Dr. McClelland says that the plant 
affording this article is not well known, but Dr. 
Ainslie, as quoted by Dr. Itoyle, states its 
Hindustani name to be Kinneh-tce-gond , and the 
latter author observes that a gum resin, known 
in India under the name of Kinneh-ke-gond, is 
afforded by an exudation from the bark of Odina 
wodier. Wow this tree constitutes probably a 
larger proportion of tlic forests both in the Prorae 
and Tharawaddy districts than any other, aud if 
found to afford Galbanum, might be rendered an 
important addition to the resources of the Pro¬ 
vince.— Me Glelland. 

(3995) GALEDUPA ARBOREA and GA- 
LRDUPA TETRAPETALA. Both of these yield 
an oil expressed from the seed, called in Bengal 
Kurunga ka-tel, which is used for burning, as 
well as medicinally for external use as an embro- j 
cation. In Teuasserim and Pegu, they are 
both very common trees, more especially in the 
Prome district. The seed is large aud might be 
collected in any quantity.— McClelland. Wight 
in leones, gives also G. elliptica and G. piscidia. 

(3996) GALEDUPA INDICA, PongaRheed. 

Kvraeja or Kenja, Hind ; Ganaga, Tir. 

A pretty large timber tree, from forty to fifty 
feet high, common all over the Indian Penin¬ 
sula, in Bengal &c. Leaves deciduous at the 
end of the cold season, and in about a month 
are succeeded by the new foliage. It flowers 
duriiig the hot season, and the seed ripens to¬ 
ward the close of the year. The wood of this tree 
is light, white and firm; it serves for a variety of 
economical purposes. Branches stuck in the 
ground grow readily, grass and almost every 
thing else grows Well under its shade. The seeds 
yield an useful oil.— 'Rohde M.S.S. 

(3997) GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. The 
flowers of this yield a fine red dye.— McClelland. 

Qnp fL Ann nu v a 

(3998) GALENA OPIENTALIS, legumi- 
nos®. These are tolerably ornamental plants, and 
as they form a bush of small size they require 
room when planted but, the colours are mostly 
blue and white.— 1Riddell. Wight ip leones gives 
Galega Heyneana, 388} incana, 371 j penta- 
pbylla, 37P; spinosa, 372. 
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(3999) GALENA, Lead Glance, Leas 
Ore, Sulehehet op Lead, c • 

Plomb sulfure, Fr. | Bleiglaiiz, Ger. 

The richest ore of lend, and from which that 
metal is chiefly obtained. As met with, in com-, 
merce it is in heavy, shining,, bl^pk, or bluish 
lead-coloured cubical masses; haying a great re¬ 
semblance to the sulphuret of Antimony (Guz. 
Hind. Soormali), for which it is very frequently 
mistaken. Localities, the lead hills in Lanark¬ 
shire, and other places.— Faulkner. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1857 a rich ore of Argen¬ 
tiferous Galena was exhibited from Martaban by 
Dr. Brandis, granular, or in minute crystals, with 
silver passing through it in thready veius. This 
ore assayed by Dr. Scott contains about 80 per 
cent of silver lead. The quantity of silver was 
found to vary in the portion examined from 7 ,( 
to 300 ounces iu the ton of ore. It is impossi¬ 
ble therefore to say what its commercial value 
may be, unless an average sample were obtained, 
but if the ore exists in any quantity and of the 
same quality as that examined, it is a most valu¬ 
able one, aud would be well worth working by 
l’attenson’s mode for separating the silver, as the 
process proves remunerative where only 7 oun¬ 
ces of silver can be objdflned fjom a ton of metal. 
This is probably the ory) referred to by the Rev. 
Francis Mason, A. M. in his publication ou the 
natural productions of Burmab. Where he says 
the limestone of the Provinces probably contains 
large quantities of lead. In the valley of the 
Salwen there is a rich vein of argentiferous gale¬ 
na, which is reported to appear on the surface. 
A specimen that Dr. Morton sent to England for 
analysis, was said to be a very valuable Mineral, 
and destined to make a fortune for some one. 
Professor Mitchell in the certificate that he fur¬ 
nished Dr. Morton of the analysis, says it 
contains Lead, Sulphur, Silver, Gold, (traces) 
Lime, Magnesia, Iron, Silica, and Carbonic Acid. 
It is a sulphuret of lead or galena. The quanti¬ 
ty of lead and silver appears to be considerable, 
but there was not sufficient of the mineral to es¬ 
timate either.” The ore is seen in the lime¬ 
stone precisely as galena is found in the 
limestone of the Mississipi, one of the richest 
known deposits of lead in the world. In 
a small hand specimen from Martaban, the 
amount of silver was found to vaiy in different 
portions of it, the per centage of lead being 
about 75. In the first trial the silver was 
found to amount to about 70 ounces to the ton 
of ore; bnt in the second to not less than 300 
ounces in the ton, or a little less : than 1 per cent. 
Mr. O’Reiley states that the. carbonate of lead 
exists near the head waters of the Hoimgdaram. 
Another locality from which Galena is exhibited is 
the Dhone Ttdook Kurnooi, from which Galena 
in very large blocks bee been, obtained; one 
pieoe measured about 18 inches in diameter and 
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weighed upwards of 3 €wt. This ore carefully 
tested by Hr. Scott some years ago, was theii 
found to contain frbm 58 to 70 per cent, of lead 
but no silver ; it Was also tried at the Mint and 
yielded a large per eentage of Lead. It has been 
used for some years at the Madras School of Arts 
for glazing lottery and answers well for that 
purpose, though it is found to succeed better 
when reduced to the form of minium, and then 
ground with Felspar and an Alkali. It was 
brought to notice by Captain J. G. Russell and 
occurs in large quantities and in blocks of great 
size iu the vicinity of Kurnool. Its history is 
interesting. It was discovered accidentally by 
the late ex-Nawaub of Kurnool, in digging a 
well; He was at the time making warlike pre¬ 
parations and considering the discovery of much 
importance he surrounded the excavation with a 
wall for the purpose of concealing it and placed 
a guard over the entrance of the enclosure. The 
pit has now however been choked up as since 
the Kurnool territory, has fallen into the hands 
of our Government, no outlay has been sanction¬ 
ed to ascertain the extent of the lode and 
whether it would be worth while working it. 
The galena has been used in large quantities in 
the School of Arts for glazing common pottery 
and has been found of excellent quality. The 
reexamination of the first specimen of the Kurnool 
ore proved it to contain upwards of 1 per cent of 
silver, or 374 ounces in the ton, the quantity of 
lead and silver together being only 45 per cent 
which was occasioned by there being a consider¬ 
able quantity of gangue disseminated through 
the portion examined. Another specimen, given by 
Colonel Cotton and also said to be from Kurnooi, 
was found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the ton. 
Hr. Scott observes, “ some years ago I examined a 
specimen of the Kurnool Galena and found it to 
be free of silver; and I have been consequently, 
until the present time, under the impression that 
it contained none. But the examination of the 
specimens in this year’s Exhibition reveals the 
fact that at least some portions are very rich in 
the precious metal and this accords with the re¬ 
cent researches of Malagah and Durochet who 
have found that when Sulphide of Silver is asso¬ 
ciated with the Sulphides, of other metals, it is 
always unequally distributed. It would appear 
therefore from the above facts that it would be 
quite impossible to calculate, with any approacli 
to accuracy, from the examination of any given 
specimen, what would be the average yield of 
silver in a silver lead mine, until it is actually 
worked for the separation of that metal, consider¬ 
ing however that nearly one half of the silver now 
in circulation in Gfeat Britain is recovered from 
silver lead ores similar to the above, and seeing 
that it is found to be advantageous to separate 
the precious metal where it exists to the extent 
of only 6 ounces in the ton, it becomes evident 
that these ores must be of great value, provided 
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they can be found in sufficient quantity. From 
recent information obtained from Kurnool it 
would appear that the Gatena there occurs abun¬ 
dantly in all probability; therefore it would prove 
to be highly remunerative to work this mine, 
both for the lead and silver contained 1 in the ores. 
Among the metallic ores holding the promise of 
being marketable, are a rich ore of galena OrSul- 
phuret of lead from Jungnmrazpillay fn the 
vicinity of Cuddapah. This ore is rich in silver, 
and is worked by the Natives on this account, 
but all the lead is wasted and the silver is ob¬ 
tained by a tedious, clumsy, and expensive pro¬ 
cess. Mr. H. L. Pattinson’s new process for 
separating the metals by careful, slow-cooling and' 
ervstalization, is applicable to this ore.— M. JL 
of 1857. 

(4000) GALEOPITHEOUS, a genus of Mam¬ 
malia, having relations to the Lemuridte and 
Cheiroptera. It is often formed into a family, 
and is then called Plenroptera or Galeopithecidee. 
They are commonly known by the name of 
Flying Lemurs, and are sometimes called Flying 
Cats and Flying Foxes. They are generally 
arranged under the order Carnas§iers, and some 
authors place them in the division Cheiroptera ; 
but they differ from the Bats inasmuch as the 
toes of their anterior extremities, which are all 
furnished with sharp claws, are not more elon¬ 
gated than those of the hind feet, so that the 
membrane which occupies the interval between 
the extremities to the sides of the tail can hardly 
operate in executing more than the functions of 
a parachute. The dental formula is as follows :— 
incisors, -J-; Canines, %%; Molars, -&£=34. 
This is the formula given by M. Lesson; but 
Cuvier, in his ‘Regne Animal,’ states that the 
canines are dentilated and short like the molars. 
He states that the two upper incisors are also 
dentilated and much separated from each other; 
and that the six lower ones are split into narrow 
strips like combs a structure peculiar to this genus. 
Three species have been recorded;—1 .Galeopithe- 
cusrufus, Geoff..Audubon ( Lemur volansftinn.) ; 
2. Galeopithecus variegatus, Cuv., Geoff.; 8. 
Galeopithecus Ternatensis, Geoff.: but the gene¬ 
ral opinion seems to have been that one only, 
the Lemur volans of Linnsens, had been satisfac¬ 
torily made out. In October, 1838, some speci¬ 
mens of Flying Lemurs were upon the table at 
a meeting of the Zoological Society of London ; 
and in reference to them Mr. Waterhouse point¬ 
ed out certain characters which appeared to him 
to indicate the existence of two species in those 
specimens. He remarked that in systehuffic 
works three species * of the genus Galeopithecus 
are described, founded upon differences of size 
and colour. As regards the latter character, he 
had never seen two specimens which precisely 
agreed; and with respect to size, the dimensions 
given of two out of the three species at*, he ob¬ 
served, evidently taken from extremely young 
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annuls. Mr. Waterhouse th<m .proceeded to 
distinguish the two aperies ou the table;, and pro¬ 
posed lor them tha specific names pf item,minc&ii 
and JPUiUmi»emf0. . The first fuwi ^ai^r species 
measured ubou.t two feet La total l^gthV and its 
skull was 2 inches 11 lines iujbngth. The 
anterior incisor of the upper jaw ip broad, and 
divided by two, notches into three distinct lobes ; 
tiie next incisor on each side has its anterior and 
posterior margins notched ; and the first molar 
(or the tooth which occupies the situation of the 
canine) has its posterior edge, distinctly notched. 
This tooth is separated by a narrow space, ante¬ 
riorly and posteriorly;, from the second incisor in 
fropt and tlie second molar behind : the tempo- 
mi ridges converge towards the occiput, near 
which however, he observed, they arc separated 
usually by a,space of about four lines. This is 
probably the &aleopitkecus rolaux of authors ; 
but the identity cannot be said to be certain.—The 
second «!pe^e&,G.P/iilippinensix,wa<i described by 
Mr.W^tefhbuse as being usually about 20 inches 
in length, and its skull as measuring 2 inches 7 
lines in length. »lie observed that this species 
may be distinguished from 6r. Temminckii by the 
proportionately larger ears and the greater length 
of the hands. The skull too he described as 
narrower in proportion to its length, the muzzle 
as broader and more obtuse, and the orbit as 
smaller. The temporal ridges, he observed, ge¬ 
nerally meet near the occiput, or are separated 
by a very narrow space. The anterior incisor of 
the upper jaw is narrow, and has but one notch ; 
the next- incisor on each side is considerably 
larger, longer, and stronger than in G. Temminc¬ 
kii, and differs moreover in having its edges 
even : the same remark applies to the first false 
molar. In this species the incisors and molars 
form a continuous series, each tooth being in 
contact with that which precedes anil that which 
is behind it. But Mr. Waterhouse concluded by 
observing that the most important difference per¬ 
haps which exists between the two species in 
question consists in the much larger size of the 
molar teeth in the smaller skull, the five posteri¬ 
or molars occupying a space of ten lines in 
length, whereas in (?. Temminckii, a much larger 
animal, the sarpe teeth only occupy nine lines. 
Several iqinor points of distinci ion existed be¬ 
sides .those here mentioned. (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ 
1839 ; and see. further ‘ Zool. Trans.,’ vol. ii. 

** (4001) GALE^PSlS (fre^yaxij, a weasel, and 
tyu, sight, aspect, the month of the corolla gap¬ 
ing like thpt of a weasel), a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural omtx Labiates oxLwmiacea . 
It has the anthers approaching in pairs, opposite 
cells bur&ing by two valves transversely ; the up¬ 
per lip of the corolla arched* and the lower Up 
3-lobed, unequal, with two teeth on its upper 
suhu. a tubular 5-toothed calyx, with equal 
teaothf o?.the two upper ones longest. The nuts 
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are rounded at the end. . The species of thi» 
genus ace annual ; 'divaricately branched erect 
herbs* and rarely. decumbent at, the base. ; The 
flowefs ace red or cream -coloured, or varied with 
both these colours, . This genus may, be. easily 
recognised by the peculiar formation of its ahr 
there, which differs from any othpr of the La* 
biatos. 

(4002) GALEOPSIS TETRAHIT, the Com¬ 
mon Hemp-Nettle, has a hipskt stein, thickened 
below the joints, with oblong, ovate, acuminate, 
serrate leaves. The calyx has tubular teeth, and 
a tube nearly equal. The tube of the corolla is 
as long as the calyx, and has an ovate upper lip. 
Tt is a native of cultivated ground throughout 
Europe and middle Asia.— Buy. Gyc. 

(4003) GALIACEiE, Stellates, » natural 
order of Exogenous plants called Stellatce by 
Linnaeus, and merged in Cinchonacece by the 
School of Jussieu. It consists of herbaceous 
usually square-stemmed plants, with a scabrous 
surface, vertieillate leaves, and monopetalous 
flowers, with an inferior didymous fruit inclosing 
a couple of seeds containing an embryo lying in 
a great quantity of horny albumen. Some yield 
a dyeing substance in their roots, as the various 
species of Madder, bn* the greater part are use¬ 
less weeds. One co! mion British species of 
Galium, namely, G. '<Verum, is astringent, and 
was formerly used by farmers to curdle milk.—* 
Eng. Ogc. Vol. If. page 916. 

(4004) GALLLNLE, Gallinaceous Birds, the 
fifth order of the class Aces, according to Linme- 
us, who thus characterises it:—Bill (a reaping 
sickle, ‘ llarpa colligens’) convex; the upper 
mandible arched over the lower ; nostrils over¬ 
arched by a cartilaginous membrane. Feet form¬ 
ed for running; the toes rough below. Body se¬ 
baceous, muscular, delicate (purum). Food: 
grain collected on the earth and macerated in the 
crop (ingluvies). Nest artless and placed on the 
ground ; eggs numerous ; food pointed out to the 
young by their parent. Polygamous. Analo¬ 
gous to the order Pecora in the class Mammalia. 

(4005) GALLINSECTA. [Coccid^.J 
(4006) GALLS. 


Gallic, Lat. 
Mazu, f BBS. 
Galhaa, Pobt. 
Mayuphul, Saps. 
Agallas, Sp. 
Machakai, Tam. 
Macbikai, Tei, 


Afig, Arab. 

Masaka, (Jvng. 

Mayphul, Dux. 

Noix de Galles, Gee. 

Gallapfel, Gee. 

Maya, Majoophal, Guz. 

Hind. 

Galla, I®. 

Galls are the Gemmae morbid®, the diseased 
buds or excrescences, formed by Bipiolepis (or 
Cynips) Gall® Tinctorum, on Quercus infectoria, 
Oliv, The Gall-Oak. Galls were known to 
Hippocrates, and are . described by Bioscorides 
(i. o. 147) under the name *«*«> which the 
Indo-Persiaa writers have converted into fikete. 
They are the of the Arabs,,and well known 
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in India by the name of majoo-phul. Galls are j taste, with a powerfully astringent action. The 
Imported into England from Smyrna, being pro- whole of their soluble matter is yielded to forty 
duced in Asia Minor; also from Aleppo, the times their weight of boiling water; etherdis- 
produce of the vicinity of Mosul in Kurdistan, solves about half their weight, alcohol consider- 
Thcy are also imported into England from Bom- ably more. They yield a fine black colour 
bay (sometimes to the extent of 1000 cwt.) hav; with any of the salts of iron, and are used in 
ing been first imported there from the Persian the preparation of writing ink. The quantity 
Gnlf. Mr. Wilkinson, of the house of Wilkin- imported is annually about 700 tons. The infu- 
son and Jewsbury, informs us that formerly, when sion possesses all the valuable properties of the 
he paid much attention to this trade, he observed gall, as docs an alcoholic tincture; but decoction 
that whenever the prices were low at Smyrna, is an objectionable preparation. For internal use 
the Galls came from Bombay, and vice verm ; the infusion is pveferable to the powder, which, 
but the supply wn3 never abundant from both like all substances containing much woody fibre, 
sources in the same year. They are imported irritates the stomach. Galls may be employed 
into Bombay from Basra (Bussorah), which is in powder to form an ointment, which with 
not a great deal farther from Mosul than is opium and camphor is of great service in pain* 
Aleppo. They are therefore most probably the ful haemorrhoids. As a tonic in intermittent fever, 
produce, like Aleppo Galls, of Kurdistan and of and as an astringent in haemorrhagic or other dis- 
other Persian provinces. Dr. Falconer, when tra- charges, galls are occasionally employed. But the 
veiling in the Punjab,was informed that Galls were most extensive use is made of them in the arts, and 
produced on the Balloot Oak, Qm&vhs Battota. as a chemical test. Quercus i/ifectoria, now gehe- 
— Boyle. In the Tenasserim Provinces, Oak rally acknowledged to be the species producing the 
galls can always be obtained of the native Galls of commerce, is a small tree or shrub, with 
druggists, but they are all imported, although a crooked stem, not above 6 to 8leet high. Leaves 
there are several species of oak indigenous.— on short stalks,]—li inch long, ovate-oblong, 
Mason. A kind of gall has lately been imported with a few coarse mucronated teeth on each side; 
from China. Dr. Pereira describes it in the apex bluntly mucronate, rounded, and rather un- 
‘ Pharmaceutical Journal’ under t he name of equal at the base, smooth, shining on the upper 
W T oo-pei-tze; they are of very irregular shape, side. Acorn solitary, obtuse, 2 or 3 times longer 
more bulky than the common galls, and hollow, than its hemispherical scaly cup.—A native of 
the external shell being only about of an inch Asia Minor ; found by ('apt Kinnier in Armenia 
in thickness, very brittle, and of a brownish-yel- and Kurdistan.—Necs von E. t. 94-. St. and Ch. 
low colour. Mi\ Doubleday says that the pro- 152. Besides the names applied from the places 
during insect in this case is one of the Aphis whence they are obtained, Galls are distinguished 
tribe. They are extremely astringent,but have not by their physical characters, as into Blue and 
yet been used in dyeing.— Eng. Oyc. Galls originate White Galls. The Blue Galls vary in size, and 
in the puncture of an insect, Cynips galloctinctoria. arc of a bluish-grey colour. They are gathered 
The puncture is effected by the ovipositor of the before the insect has become perfect, or worked 
insect, and an egg is at the same time deposited, its way out. Some of these are larger, and are 
An interruption in the ordinary functions of the called Green Galls from being of a greenish co¬ 
tissues of the plant takes place at the spot where lour. They display on their otherwise smooth 
the egg is inserted; the consequence is an excres- surface a number of bluntly-pointed tubercles, 
ce'.ice of vegetable matter, principally tannin, which would appear to be the apices of leaves 
formed round the egg, which furnishes a nidus stimulated into unnatural growth. The best are 
for the grub or larva when hatched. When this heavy, hard, shining, and break with a short 
takes place the grub eats its way out through flinty fracture. White Galls are so called from 
the side of the gall. Galls are produced being of a lighter colour than the others, but 
on different species of Oak, as well as on still of a greyish or yellowish hue. They are 
some other plants, as the Tamarisk; Aleppo distinguished by being perforated with a small 
Galls, by the female of the above Diplo- round hole, that by which the insect had cscap- 
lepis piercing the buds of Q. infectoria with ed. They are usually less heavy than the others, 
its ovipositor, and there depositing its eggs, have a larger internal cavity, and are not so as* 
These producing irritation, cause the juice of the tringent. Both, are easily reduced to powder, 
plant to flow towards the wound, and the sub- which is without odour, but with a simple 
sequent enlargeriijaot of the part into the form powerful astringent taste. They yield their pro¬ 
of galls round thqWva. This, when fully deve- perries to water, which is the best solvent ; also 
loped, escapes "by a hole which it perforates in to Proof Spirit, and slightly to Alcohol and 
the gall after which the vitality of the excre- Ether. From 500 parts Sir H. Davy obtained 
scence either decreases or ceases altogether. The 185 parts of matter soluble m water, of which 
surface has .irregular elevations or lines, with he states 130 were Tannin, 81 Gallic, arid with 
the interspaces generally smooth. Galls are a little Extractive, 12 of Mucilage, 8 ri^ fftdT2 
devoid of smell, but have a disagreeably bitter of saline and calcareous salts, the insoliMe matter 
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consisting chiefly of Lignin. But a larger'par- 
portion of Tannin has been obtained by other 
chemists, as from 80or 40 to 60, instead of the 
above 26 per cent. The little colonring matter 
in Galls makes them particularly valuable to 
tanners. Tannin , or Tannic acid, is usually des¬ 
cribed with Galls, ns existing in them in large 
quantity, being generally obtained from them, 
though a constituent of many other astringents, as 
Oak bark, Catechu, &c. It is the type of astrin¬ 
gents. Ordinary Tannin is amorphous, brownish- 
coloured, and consists of impurities united to the 
Tannic acid. Pare Tannin, or Tannic (being so 
named because its solution reddens Litmus and 
effervesces with Carbonates), is sometimes white, 
but usually with a yellow tinge, spongy, shining, 
without odour, but extremely astringent. It is 
most easily obtained from Nntgnlls by the action 
of Ether. 1 1t is very soluble in water and in 
weak Spirit. When heated, it swells up, is de¬ 
composed,; leaving bulky charcoal. It precipitates 
Gelatine from its solutions, and combines 
with the gelatinous part of skin, and thus forms 
leather. It fondb precipitates (Taunates), most 
of which are nearly insoluble, with most, metallic 
oxides, and likewise with alkalis and their Car¬ 
bonates, including vegetable alkalies. The mine¬ 
ral acids, combining with the Tannic, also form 
precipitates in concentrated solutions. With 
Sesqui-salts of Iron it is well known to form a 
black precipitate (ink); the Tannin of Sumach, 
Catechu, &c., as has been frequently mentioned, 
forms a very dark green precipitate with the 
same salts : no effect is produced on the Proto¬ 
salts. Tannin is composed of C 18 II 5 0 9 —* 
3HO. Gallic acid. Though Galls are stirted-liy 
Sir H. Davy to contain about 6 per cent, of this 
acid, a much larger quantity may be obtained 
from them, because it is formed by the conver¬ 
sion ofthe Tannic into Gallic acid by the absorb¬ 
ing of Oxygen from the atmosphere, Carbonic 
being given off. It is colourless, with an acid 
and astringent taste, and is usually seen in the 
form of a grey crystalline powder. It has an 
astringent taste, but is of no use in tanning. 
Galls are powerfully astringent ; seldom given 
internally : Dr. a Royle frequently prescrib¬ 
ed from* 10 to 120 grs. of the powder se¬ 
veral times a day /or in infusion, in the obstinate 
chronic diarrhoea? of the natives of India. The 
natives themselvbs prescribe them in inter- 
inittentsi. Its tincture is much used as a test 
for the salts of Iron. An infusion may be em¬ 
ployed as a Gargle, Wash, or Injection, or as an 
antidote to poisoning' by vegeto-alkalis; but the 
diluted Tincture affords a more ready antidote. 
— 'Faulkner, Hoyle. Tomlinson. Eng. Oyc. Mason. 

(4007) GALMENDORA. A rather hard, very 
fine, but not oldie grained, heavy Ceylon, wood. 

(4008) GAMBIER; UNCARIA. (Syn. Nau- 
clba) Gambir. (Hoxb. FI. Ind, i. 517. As. 
J 0 t , xi. 187.) See Catechu. 


GAMBIER. 

« • Gambir, Maa*. •• . 

Gambler is the Malayan name of the terra* 
japonica, and of the plant that ’ yiMds it, the 
Uncaria gambier of botanists. IMs a natiVe of 
the islands l of the Indian Archipelago, cultivated 
in the Calcutta Garden.— O'&haughncssy, page 
898. The plant is a straggling shrnb.from 
eight to ten feet high, and art'object of extensive 
cultivation. A gambier plantation generally ex¬ 
tends to about 30 acres, and, when full grown, 
has the appearance of a coppice. The drug is 
the inspissated juice of the leaves, obtained By' 
boiling to the consistence of a syrttp, which is 
poured iuto moulds, and, when dry, ctit into 
cubes of an inch and a half to a side. The leaves 
are pulled three or four times a year, and the 
plantation is exhausted in fifteen years, when it 
is abandoned, and new land had recourse to. 
In Singapore, where the cultivation was esta¬ 
blished on its first occupation, in 1819, there are 
800 plantations ; but the culture has been large¬ 
ly extended to the neighbouring continent. It is, 
however, carried on to a much greater extent in 
the islands of Batang, Bintang, and Linga. 
Although originally a Malay manufacture, it is 
at present almost wholly carried oil by the 
Chinese, who conduct th«, ( cultivation of gambier 
in combination with that ,pf black pepper, the 
refuse leaves of the former being found an useful 
manure for the latter. The gambier plant appears 
to be a native of all the countries on the shores 
of the straits of Malacca, but especially of the 
numerous islands at its eastern end. From the 
last, it has been immemorially exported to Java 
and the islands east of it, to be used as n niasti- 
•j-eritory, being one of the ingredients in the betel 
preparation. It does not seem to be a produc¬ 
tion of any of the islands of the volcanic band. 
Gambier contains from 40 to 50 per cent of pure 
tannin, and hence it has been of late years large¬ 
ly imported into Europe, to be used in the pur¬ 
poses of dying and tanning, the quantity import¬ 
ed yearly into England being not less than 60 r >0 
tons. This is one of the striking results of the 
freedom of commerce, and the .progress of the 
arts among us.— Orawfurd, Diet, page 142. 
Gambier is an important article in commerce, and 
was formerly called Japan earth in Europe. Rox¬ 
burgh quotes a description of its preparation and 
properties by Dr. Campbell of Bencoolen, to the 
effect that the Malays use the gambier with 
betel and areca, as hath or catechu is employed 
in India,—that the young roots and leaves 
are sliced and braised in water for some hours 
until a feculum is deposited, this is inspissated 
before the sun to a proper consistence and cast 
in moulds of a circular form; Dr. Roxburgh 
adds, that in Other parts the extract is 
made by decoation of the leaves, and evapora¬ 
tion by fuel and' solar heat, the product 
dried being cut into small thin eakeS. Eight 
species of Uncaria are described by Roxburgh, 
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and twelve of Nauelea. The Gambier extract.is 
, by ALKee aa the true or Indian kino. 
It is but little soluble incold water or in boiling 
water) it is almost entirely dissolved, by boiling 
spirit. It gives a rose-coloured precipitate with 
gelatine, and a deep permanent green with the 
salts of iron, • It is, rich in the tannic, but con¬ 
tains no gallic acid* Its uses in the arts and in 
medicine depend altogether on the presence of 
the tannic acid. Mr. Pereira on strong grounds 
denies that the gambier is one of the kinos of the 
druggists; Ainslie regards it as the cutlacumboo, 
one of the varieties of catechu of the ludian ba¬ 
zars ; cmkcuttee he considers to be the produce of 
the. betel nut tree. In 1837-38, there were 
imported into Calcutta from Singapore, Penang, 
and Pegu, 3677 maunds of gambier, at a valua¬ 
tion of 15,916 rupees.— O'Shaughnensy, p. 398. 
The Gambier plant (Uncaria Gambier, Rox¬ 
burgh, Nauclea Gambier, Hunter), was des¬ 
cribed by Rumphius under the name of Funis 
uncatus. Simmonds tells us it is a stout, scand- 
ent, evergreen shrub, which strongly resem¬ 
bles the myrtle. It is generally cultivated 
in the same plantation with pepper, as the leaves 
and shoots, after undergoing the process l»y 
which their juice is extracted, to furnish a kind 
of catechu, are found to be an excellent manure 
for the pepper vines. The leaves and young 
shoots of the gambier plant are collected as soon 
as they have attained a sufficient size, and boiled 
in iron pans until the juice acquires the consist¬ 
ence of treacle. The decoction is poured out 
into narrow troughs, dried, and afterwards cut up 
into small cakes, and packed in baskets for expor¬ 
tation. The gambier extract, which is of a yellow¬ 
ish brown color, and has the consistence of hard 
cheese, is much esteemed by the Malays for mix¬ 
ing with the preparation of betel, which they are 
in the habit of chewing; and considerable quanti¬ 
ties have lately been imported into Britain where 
it is used for dyeing colours, and for tanning 
leather. The demand for gambier there is 
on the increase; and when better known to 
chemists, it will probably be found ap¬ 
plicable to many other purposes than those 
to which it is at present applied. There 
were, in 1850, 400 gambier and pepper plan¬ 
tations on the island of Singapore ; each mea¬ 
sures or occupies on an average an area of 
.600 fathoms square,* and employs eight to ten 
hands to cultivate and manufacture the gambier 
and pepper. There are some pepper plantations 
in Addition, and they have been found to answer 
very well without any gambier being cultivated 
with them. Gambier cultivation is generally a 
losing undertaking, but it is adopted to obtain 
the refuse of, the leaves for manuring the pepper 
vines, and -also to employ the people in the pian¬ 
ino** j k besides affords the proprietors the 
means of getting monthly sums to carry On the 
cultivation of, pepper, which affords two crops 


yearly. There were formerly 600 plantations in 
Singapore, but the reasons already assigned, and 
the formation of spice plantations contiguous 
have caused the abandonment of all those near 
the town. Each plantation must have an equal 
extent of forest land to that cultivated with gam¬ 
bier and pepper, to enable the manufacture of 
the gambier to be carried on, and each gambier 
plantation, of 500 fathoms square, contains 
about 3,500 pepper vines, which yield on an 
average two catties per vine, or 70 piculs of 
pepper, and about 170 piculs of gambier annu¬ 
ally ;—a good plantation will, however, yield 
sometimes as much as 120 piculs of pepper, and 
200 piculs of gambier, and a bad one as little as 
40 to 50 piculs of pepper, and 60 to 80 piculs of 
gambier. Were it not for the enormous commission 
charged by the agents of these plantations, from 
whom the cultivators get all the advances, it 
would prove a profitable cultivation. The rates of 
commission charged generally are as follows :— 
Per picul of gambier, fifteen to twenty-five cents ; 
per picul of pepper, thirty to forty opts ; and if 
the price of the former is below oie-and?a-half dol¬ 
lars, and the latter below three-and-a-half dollars 
per picul, a small reduction is made in the rates 
of commission. On every picul of rice supplied 
to the planters twenty to twenty-live cents com¬ 
mission is charged; this includes the interest of 
money advanced, which is never charged. A 
gambier and pepper plantation is valued or es¬ 
timated at about 400 dollars on an average. The 
following is supposed to be a correct estimate, 
on an average, of the yearly expenditure and re¬ 
turns of a gambier and pepper plantation of 500 
fathoms square, viz :— 


EXPENDITURE. 

dre. c. men. drs. e. 

Eight men at 3J dollar® and 7 Java rupees per") 
month,wages for headman and labourers re- 70 12 272 40 

spectively......J 

Five piculs of rice, including commission,say... 6 80 12 81 53 

Fish fcc. 5 12 60 0 

lloat or cart hire to carry rice and produce. 1J 12 21 0 


PRODUCE. 


435 0 


170 piculs of gambier, valued at 1 dollar*) 

45 cents per picul, less 15 cents commit*- j- 221 SO — 

sion chargeable, nett,.J 

70 piculs of pepper, at 44 dollars, less 40 cents i ogy o 508 0 
per picul commission, nett .i 

Pearly profit, 73 dollars, or about ^15. 

Several gambier and pepper plantations have been 
abandoned in Singapore, partly from the ground 
being impoverished, but more particularly from 
the exhaustion of the forests adjacent to their es¬ 
tates. The exhaustion of the trees by yearly con¬ 
sumption deprives the planters of the necessary 
firewood which id used for the boiling down of the 
gambier. A gambier plantation gets exhausted 
in fifteen years, either from the want of firewood 
or the laud getting impoverished. There are 
about 200 plantations iat Johore, and the pro¬ 
duce of gambier for the season of 1851 was cal¬ 
culated at 30,000 piculs. This shrub was, at 
one period, cultivated with success at’ -Hnang 
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and other places to the eastward* but as Java 
was the principal market for the produce, and 
the Dutch had levied a duty of twelve Java ru¬ 
pees per picul on it, the cultivation at the former 
island did not repay iis cost, and it was accord¬ 
ingly abandoned. Prices have been lately advanc¬ 
ing, and the Chinese are talking of trying it 
again. The plant is partial to hilly land or 
slopes at the skirts of hills. Two hundred 
plants are usually placed on one orlong of land, 
being six feet asunder. They are raised from 
seed, and are topped to eight or ten leet., when 
the gambier is to be prepared. The Chinese 
dry the seed slightly, and sow in rainy weather. 
Th^ seeds vegetate in forty days, and are plant¬ 
ed out in the second or third month afterwards. 
At. the expiration of fourteen months, the first 
cutting of the branches, with the leaves on, is 
made, These are put into a boiler, and when 
the juice lias been extracted, the branches and 
refuse are .thrown away, ami the boiling is con¬ 
tinued until the liquor has obtained the proper 
consistence, when it is put into shallow troughs, 
dried, and cut into slices for sale. The second 
cutting takes place eight* months subsequently 
to the first. The plant now grows strong and 
admits of frequeut cropping, arid it will endure 
for twenty years. No manure is used, but the 
plantation is kept clean. Estimated cost of cul¬ 
tivating ten orlongs, about 13 acres, according to 
Colonel Low :— 

. Spanish dollars. 

Value of cleared land, ten orlongs. . ... 200 

Six laborers per annum . 360 

Quit rent.. .. ... .. 7 

Boilers- firewood, and implements . . 20 

Houses . 50 

Incidental . 30 

Total first year . 607 

Second year . 397 

, 1,064 

The six laborers on the plantation will, after 
the above period, be constantly employed in cut¬ 
ting and preparing the gambier: the average 
product will be 15 piculs monthly, which, at two 
dollars per picul, will be 30 dollars monthly, or 
360 dollars per annum. This is the account ob¬ 
tained by collating different Chinese statements. 
The Nauclea gatnbir is placed by Jussieu under 
the natural order Rubiacea; it is a shrub attain¬ 
ing the height of six to eight feel., branchy ; the 
leaves are ovate, pointed, smooth, waving, dis¬ 
tinctly veined transversely underneath, of dark 
green color, and, when chewed, they have a bitter, 
astnngment taste, leaving however, afterwards, 
a sweetish taste in the mouth, not unlike liquo¬ 
rice; the flower are aggregate, globular, compos¬ 
ed of numerous florets, crowded on a globular 
naked receptacle: tubes of the eorolla of a pink¬ 
ish ootor) the upper part of the corolla fine, 
oleft» W»d of * greenish yellow color; the sta- 
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min* are five in number, and short; the pisitlis 
longer than the corolla; the flowers are destitute 
of fragrance; the capsules (as correctly stated 
by Mr. Hunter) are stalked oblong, incrusted, 
and crowned with a calyx; tapering to a point 
below ; two celled, two valved, the valves adher¬ 
ing at the apex, splitting at the sides ; seeds very 
numerous, oblong, very small, compressed, fur¬ 
nished at both ends with a membranous pappus. 
The gambier plant is propagated either by seeds 
or cuttings, but the latter are preferred. It is 
cultivated to some extent at Singapore, but it is 
said that the gambier can be imported cheaper 
from the islands in the vicinity, more especially 
at the Dutch settlement at Khio. The extract 
is used extensively by the natives of India, Eas¬ 
tern Archipelago, Cochin-China, and Cambodia, 
as a masticatory, wrapped up with the betel. 
There are three different qualities of extract; 
the first and best is white, brittle, and has an 
earthy appearance when rubbed between the 
fingers (winch earthy appearance gave it the 
name of Terra Japonica, being supposed, at first, 
also, to come from Japan), and is formed into 
very small round cakes. This is the dearest 
sort, and most refined, but it is not uflfrequently 
adulterated with sago; this.,kind is brought in 
the greatest quantity from th ,'. island of Sumatra. 
The second quality is of a browuish yellow color, 
is formed into oblong cakes, and, when broken, 
lias a light brown earthy appearance ; it is also 
made into a solid cube form ; it is sold in the 
bazars in small packets, each containing five or 
six. The third quality contains more impurities 
than the preceding, is formed into small circular 
cakes, and is sold in packages of five or six in 
the bazar. The method employed in preparing 
the extract is thus correctly related by Finlay- 
son :—“ The leaves are collected three or four 
: times a year; they are thrown into a large caul- 
| dron, the bottom of which is formed of iron, the 
ulpper part of bark, and boiled for five or six 
hours, until a strong decoction is obtained; the 
leaves are then withdrawn, and allowed to strain 
over the vessel, which is kept boiling for as 
many hours more, until the decoction is inspis¬ 
sated ; it is then allowed to cool, when the cate¬ 
chu subsides. The water is drawn off; a soft 
soapy substance remains, which is cut into large 
masses; these are further divided by a knife into 
small cubes, about an inch square, or into still 
j smaller pieces, which are laid in frames to dry. 
This catechu has more of a granular, uniform ap¬ 
pearance than that of Bengal; it is, perhaps, 
also less pure.” The younger leaves of Hie 
shrub are said to produce the whitest and Beet 
gambier; the older, a brown and inferior sort. 
There are other species of Ntntcleo indigenous to 
Singapore, but they do not produce any extract. 
Dr. Bennett has particularised four qualities^ 
gambier1. Small round cakes, about the sine 
of a small lozenge. Color pate, purplish, yellow- 
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ish white. 2. Cubes, iu which.shape it is prin¬ 
cipally imported into England, and square prisms, 
or oblong pieces. 3. Circular discs, or short cy¬ 
lindrical pieces. 4. Cubical amylaceouspieees,' of 
a darker brown than the other kinds. Gatnbier is 
one of the most powerful of the pure astringents. 

The chief places of manufacture are Saik, Malac¬ 
ca, Singapore, and Bhio or Bintang. Bennett, 
in his “Wanderings,” says there arc 60,0)0 
plantations of gambier on this island. After 
that of Bhio, the next best gambier is that of 
Lingin. That used by the Malays, with the leaves 
of betel, in the same manner as cutch in other 
parts of India, is the finest and whitest; the red 
being stronger tasted and rank, is exported to 
Batavia, China, and England, for the purposes of 
tanning and dyeing. It is frequently adulterated 
with sago powder, but it may be detected by 
solution in water. • Large quantities of gambier 
are imported, under the corrupted name of cutch, 
into Calcutta, from Pegu. The quantity of gam¬ 
bier produced in Bhio, by the Chinese settlers, 
amounts to about 4,600 tons a year, about 2,000 
of which are exported for the consumption of 
Java, the rest being sent to Cochin-China and 
other neighbouring countries. Two methods of 
obtaining gambier are described. One consists 
in boiling the leaves in water, and in inspissating 
the decoction; the other, which yields the best 
gambier, consists in infusing the leaves in warm 
water, by which a fecula is obtained, which is in¬ 
spissated by the heat of the sun, and formed into 
cakes. The injudicious practice adopted by the 
Land Office in Singapore, of granting indiscrimi¬ 
nate licenses, or “cutting papers” as they are term¬ 
ed, seems open to objection, and is driving many 
of the Chinese cultivators to the neighbouring is¬ 
land of Johore, where they readily obtain per¬ 
mission to cultivate, without obstruction, this 
important article of commerce. Parties of 300 
or 400 at a time left in 1846. It appears that, 
under his permissive license, the squatter obtains 
permission to dear as much land as he possibly 
can, but the order does not define any extent be¬ 
yond which no cutting should take place. The 
squatter clears as much land as the means at his 
disposal will allow, in the hope and expectation 
that the jungle contiguous to the cleared ground 
will be at liis command for fuel—a supply of 
fuel, easy of access, and adequate to the number 
of plants grown, being indispensable to the cul¬ 
ture and manufacture of gambier. When the 
time for gathering the leaves arrives, another 
squatter (perhaps from motives of envy or ma¬ 
lice) obtains a “ cutting paper,” and commences 
clearing in dose proximity to the already-formed 
gambier. plantation $ v obviously -depriving the 
owner of the fad. he has reasonably calculated 
upon. The established planter cannot of course 
eject the intruder from the land, since the latter 
possesses an equal right to it, in virtue of his 
“ cutting paper,” which, as it specifies no limits, of the gambier plant. 
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leaves him the disposer or destroyer of the crop 
of the industrious planter.' Instead of the present 
system, a better practice ought to be introduced, 
defining the boundaries to be included iu a “ cut¬ 
ting paper,” and effectually preventing a tres¬ 
pass on the fuel-land of the industrious planter. 
This might easily be effected by specifying the 
number of acres, as well as the direction, in 
every clearing paper granted. The average pro¬ 
duce of gambier in Singapore is between 7,000 
and 8,000 piculs monthly. The ordinary price 
is about 1-J- dollars per picul. A deficiency of 
rain, labor, or other causes, will occasionally 
reduce the annual produce from 90,000 or 
100,000 piculs, to 60,000 or 70,000, and this 
diminished supply will raise the market price of 
the article probably 35 cents per picul. But, 
in addition to the effect occasioned by a deficient 
supply, there are other causes in operation exer¬ 
cising a powerful influence in reducing prices. 
Gambier was first exported in 1830, from Singa¬ 
pore, to the extent of 2,587 piculs, at 4£ dollars 
per picul. As a rival to bark it failed at so cost¬ 
ly a price to meet with encouragement; the cul¬ 
ture and manufacture consequently declined until 
1834, when 1,858 piculs were shipped to Eng¬ 
land at a somewhat lower rate. The demand 
then became active, the exportations were at first 
multiplied, then doubled every succeeding year, 
until they reached, in 1846-47 no less than 
173,117 piculs. The price has gradually declin¬ 
ed to li dollars per picul, at which rate it 
displaces its rival, bark. This price, however, 
is unremunerative to the grower, so that, unless 
more encouragement offers, the supply will de¬ 
cline. The number of Chinese employed in the 
cultivation, &c., of gambier and pepper in Singa¬ 
pore is about 11,000. Their rate of wages fluc¬ 
tuates with the price of gambier. If a picul of 
gambier realizes H dollars, the monthly pay will 
be about three dollars ; if gambier fetches two 
dollars, their pay will amount to four dollars in 
the month. The workmen who clean the plant¬ 
ation always receive a dollar less than those who 
cut and boil the gambier. A good deal of gam¬ 
bier seems now to be grown in Java, for 58,305 
piculs were exported from that island in 1843. 
A small quantity is taken by the Chinese ports, 
but whether as a masticatory or for tanning and 
dyeing Simmonds is not aware. 
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VALUE OF THE TERRA JAPONICA IMPORTED 
INTO CEYLON. 

£ 


£ 

824 

1,549 

1,095 

896 

265 

386 


611 1846 ... 

1,083 1847 

768 1&48 ... 

471 1849 — 

1,158 1 850 — 

587 1851 — 

In the Customs’ returns of imports to this 

country, two articles are enumerated, under the 

separate names of cutch and terra iaponica ; 
the former is catechu arid the latter the produce 
1 1 * Tbe imports of gaiubier 
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Were, m 1886, 970 tons; 188T, 2,738 uns; 
'‘1888, :i l?840t6ti*; 1889, 5,*18 tons. *■ 

1 ' ' ’ ' / ■ ' . I * ' It t ^ t ' • t " , 

, , TVrra 

’ - .. m '-Mpm*. 

. , l- : t - _ • ■> . .. " 

ton*. • • tons. 

I=S*8 Imported tsotlie United Kift^otn 1 B,#8S 

MetotratU for home, uoiunuaptkm , 5,102 

18*9. Imported.... 1,638 6,851 

Retained for home consumption... 869 * 5,400 

186* Impbrted...... ..i ..;. 1,172 4*585 

Home consumption... ............. 7 x 7 ,3,655. 

1851 Imported , 2,401 4,783 

’ Home consumption 2,020 4,431 

1858 Imported , 2,288 > 8,244 

Home consumption 1,708 3,003 

Catechu, imported under its Indian name of 
cutch, is brought over in bales or baskets of 
from one tb four cwt., the price being £18 to 
£25 per ton. About 450 cwt. of terra japonica 
oir gambler is annually imported into Hull from 
the East Indies. The imports of the two sub¬ 
stances into Liverpool is about 900 tons, Gam¬ 
bler is on^ Worth £13 to £14 the ton; a few 
years'ago it fetched 26s. the cwt. The imports 
into thb port of London average 1,500 tons an¬ 
nually. 4,679 bales, and 14,436 baskets of ter¬ 
ra japonica were imported into Liverpool in 1851, 
and 14,000 bales and baskets in 1852. The 
imports of cutch were 10,290 bags, and 2,592 
baskets, in 1851, and 11,873 bags and baskets 
in 1852 ; the prices, which were from 16s. 6d. 
to 18s. per cwt. for each article, in 1851, were 
rapidly run up in Liverpool, in 1853, owing 
to short supplies, to 25s. for gnmbier, and 
22s. to 24s. per cwt. for eutch, or catechu. 

EXPORTS OF GAMBIER FROM SINGAPORE, WITH 
THE OFFICIAL VALUE IN RUPF.ES. 


(4009) GAMBOGE, 

Ossarn reward; * 

Gokkatoo, ’CrUa; •’ ;» ‘ 

Gotta* pum, Dw.- :i .■ > , 

Gomiue RUttej. l f'R. 
Guimuifiiitt, GKR. ( 
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Gamboge or Gamboge, ft* gum resin may be 
found to be the produce of several species of 
plants belonging to tlie natural order Guttfferee. 
The best gamboge is brittle and Inbddrous, 
of conchoidal fracture, Orange-coloured, or red¬ 
dish yellow; smooth, and somewhat glistehing. 
Its powder is bright yellow. It inay be re¬ 
solved into resin and gum by the succes¬ 
sive action of ether and water. The finest 
gamboge contains about 70 per cent of resin, 
sometimes termed gamhodic acid, which forms 
numerous salts. Gamboge is' used as a pigment, 
and in miniature-painting ; also to tinge gold 
varnish. In medicine it is used as a drastic purge. 
It is sometimes improperly used by confectioners 
to colour liqueurs. An artificial gamboge, of very 
little value, is manufactured with turmeric and 
other materials.— Tomlinson,page 286. Its com¬ 
position is as follow's ; numlrw 1 being an analy¬ 
sis by Professor Christison OG a commercial spe¬ 
cimen from Ceylon; number 5J of a tine sample 
of common ditto : — 



1. 

2. 

Ilesin, or fattv acid,. 

... 78-84 ... 

748 

Colouring matter. 

... 403 ... 

3-5 

Gum,. 

... 12*59 ... 

16-5 

Residue,. 

•». 4'd4 ••• 

5*2 


100 

100 


Ticuls. Value in lls. 


1840-41... Exported 

Growth of Singapore 
1841 -42.. . Exported 

, Growth of Singapore 
1842-43... Exported 

„ Growth of Singapore 

^ 1843-44... Exported 

„ , . Growth of Singapore 
1844-45...Exported 

„ ’ ' Growth of Singapore 
184&46 a .. Exported 

„ , Growth of Singapore 

1846-47..,Exported # ... 
w ' Growth df Singapore 


. 70,508.. 

.... 59,325 
.... 93,340.. 
.... 47,090 

,,...148,746.. 

....110,151 

....139,050.. 

....121,191 

.157,054.. 

.134,528 

.... 110 , 706 .. 

.... 75,797 

.173,117.. 

....143,795 


.457,500 

470,790 


548,281 


.584,449 

539,978 

425,G43 

,591,943 


The exports of gambier from Singapore were 
as follQWS 


To England. To the Continent. Total, 
piculs. piculs. piculs. 

1849 . 134,549 ...... 6,121 140,667 

1850 . 87,611 . 16,166 103,777 

1861 . 68,365 ..J... 11,039 80,004 

1852 . 68,045 9,006 ...... 77,051 


The exports of cutch fromPinang, in the last 
four years, have been :-~l 849, 3,693 piculs ; 
18#, $00; 1851, 4,143; 185*, 8,880; or, on 
in Average, 197 tons.—Simmmdsi 


The average imports of gamboge into the port 
of Ijondon, during the past five *or six years, have 
been from 400 to 500 chests of one to two cwt 
each.— Simmonds. Mr. Mason remarks that three 
works in his possession describe gamboge, each as 
the product of a different tree; a fourth represents 
all to be wrong, and a fifth suggests a different 
plant still. One refers it to Camhogia gutta, a 
plant which, as described by Linnaeus, has pro¬ 
bably no existence. He described a Ceylon plant, 
“ and it is now quite evident,” says Dn Wight 
“ that the character of the flower and ovary is 
taken from one specimen, and that of the fruit 
from a different one, owing to tho imperfection of 
his specimens, and his not being aware, that the 
lobes of the stigma afford a sure indication of the 
number of cells of the fruit.” Another, refers it 
to Qarcinia Camhogia., but Dr. Wight says, that 
the exudation of this tree is ** wholly incapable 
of forming an emulsion with the wet finger,” a 
statement known to be correct. The tree is very 
common in the Tenasaerim Provinoes, but the 
bright yellow exudation it produces, is certainly 
not gamboge. A third, refers it to Stalagmite 
Oantiogioidfs, but Dr. Wight remarks: M The 
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juice of this tree differs so very widely in its 
qualities from good gamboge, that it oan never 
be expected to Drove valuable as a pigment.” 
Dr. Graham has described a Ceylon tree under 
the name of Hcbradmtdron Oaanbogioides , which 
is said to produce good gamboge ; but no gam¬ 
boge has ever dbeen exported into the English 
market from Gejdon. Thus it would appear, to 
use the language of Dr. Wight, that “ the tree, 
or trees, which produoe the gamboge of com¬ 
merce, is not yet known.” Dr. Heifer, who was 
employed by government as a scientific naturalist 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, reported; “ The 
gamboge of this country dissolves very little with 
water, and consequently does not yield a yellow 
emulsion as the commou guttiferee. It will 
never serve as a colour, but promises to give 
a very beautiful varnish.” This statement 
was controverted by a writer in a local peri¬ 
odical at the time, who said he had obtain¬ 
ed “ fine gamboge of the very best descrip¬ 
tion” from our jungles : iu which he was no 
doubt correct, but he erred when he added, that 
it came from the “ true Stalagmilis Cambogioid- 
es ;” for that plant has a quinary arrangement of 
its flowers, while the arrangement of the flowers 
in those that produce guuboge, iu these Provin¬ 
ces, is quaternary. The hills that bound the val¬ 
ley of the Tavoy river, on both sides, from their 
bases to their summits, abound with a tree which 
produces a bright gamboge. It is Roxburgh’s 
Garcinia pictoria, which he knew produced 
gamboge, but which he said was liable to 
fade. As soon as Mr. Mason had satisfied 
myself of the identity of the trees by an ex¬ 
amination of the inflorescense of the Tenasserim 
plant, compared with Roxburgh’s descrip¬ 
tion ; he coloured a piece of paper, one band with 
this gamboge, and another with the gamboge of 
commerce ; and subsequently exposed both to 
the wenther equally for more than twelve months, 
but without being able to discover that one fad¬ 
ed any more than the other. South of the mouth 
of Tavoy river, and throughout the province of 
Metgui, there is found on the low plains at the 
foot of the hills, and on the banks of the rivers, 
almost down to tide waters, another species of 
garcinia that also produces good gamboge. He 
has no doubt but it is the tree from which Dr. 
Griffith furnished Dr. Wight with specimens, and 
of which, the latter says, “ I refer doubtfully to 
Wallich’s 6. elliptica' ” We will call it then 
G. elliptica, a species which Dr. Wight has on 
his list of “ species imperfectly known.” The 
foliation and female flowers are, however, very 
well described, and to complete the descrip¬ 
tion, 1 may add,, the male flowers are peduncu¬ 
lated* but the peduncles are short, and^bey* 
might be characterized as .sub-sessile. The an¬ 
ther, Ufce those of the female flowers* are eessile, 
depressed or flattened above, and dehisce 
circularly. The ripe fruit is globose, and not 
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furrowed. Neither- Waihoh, Wight, nor Grif¬ 
fith appear to have been at all aware that 
gamboge was a product* of this tree. Dr. 
Wight,, in a recent number of his Neilgherry 
Plants, says: “ Two species of the genus gam¬ 
ma are known to produce gamboge, «o«tt»of,the 
others yield a yellow jutee* but not gamboge, as 
it will not mix with water.” The species which 
he lias described as producing gamboge; and 
to which Mr. Mason supposes he refers, are 
G. gutla , or H. Oambogioides , (Graham,) 
and G. pictoria, (Roxburgh) In its appear¬ 
ance to the eye, and iu its properties as a 
pigment, Mr. Mason lias failed to disoover the 
slightest difference between the exudation of 
this tree, and the gamboge of commerce. The 
Burmese priests use it occasionally to dye their 
robes, the Kareus their thread, and it serves 
equally well in colouring drawings. It is also 
used bv the native doctors in medicine, but not 
extensively. l)r. Lindlev, in his new work the 
Vegetable Kingdom, says : “ The best gamboge 
comes in the form of pipes from Siam, and this 
is conjectured to be the produce of Garcinia 
GocAinc/mieuais.” Now as G. elliptica is spread 
all over the province of Mergui, is it not proba¬ 
ble that it also extends into Siam, and that the 
Siamese gamboge is the product, a part at least, 
of this tree ? Specimens of the gamboge were 
sent up with the above communication to Calcutta, 
and the Secretary of the Asiatic Society wrote in 
reply : “ Our best botanists here, consider that 
you have hit upon the true tree at last.”'— Mason. 
Another* gamboge tree has recently been found 
inhabiting the western Burmese territories. Both 
these seem to furnish an equally fine pigment. 
As it can be obtained in unlimited quantity, it 
might be introduced into European trade, if the 
natives learn how to collect it in a state of puri¬ 
ty, and make it up in homogenous masses, in 
imitation of pipe gamboge, the finest* Siam va¬ 
riety. It seems to possess more adoring matter, 
more resin and less gum, than the ordinary gam¬ 
boge of commerce. Gamboge owes its color to the 
fatty acid. The resin must be regarded as the 
chief constituent and is most abundant in that 
imported from Ceylon which contains about 76 
per cent, and is therefore best adapted for paint¬ 
ing. Gamboge also has its medicinal uses. Xan- 
thochgmm ooalifolius, according to Wright and 
Arnot, is the only plant in Ceylon that yields 
gamboge fit for the arts, is found in the Ran¬ 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but it is ra¬ 
ther scarce. X. pictorius, which is very plenti¬ 
ful, also yields gamboge, but probably of a lass 
valuable description, as also Garcinia Cotea or 
wild Mangosteen tree, which is likewise eommon. 
—McClelland. We are assured by the Rev. Mr. 
Mason, Mr. O’Reilly and other observers that 
the gamboge trees (G. elliptica) aredispersed 
through the forests of Burmah, in such numbers 
as to afford a considerable quantity of the exuda- 
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turn, did the knowledge of its value and the pro¬ 
cess of preparing it, exist with the natives, (Ka- 
rettas) the tree is, however, felled indiscriminately 
with the rest of the forest, in the annual clear¬ 
ings whieh take place, and the article which 
forms a prominent item, in the rich exports from 
Siam, is on the eastern side of the bonier range 
utterly neglected and destroyed. The districts 
where the Burmese gamboge is produced, are 
nearly in the same latitude with Cambodia where 
the commercial gamboge of Siam is known to be 
produced. The Koorg or Wynaad gamboge tree 
has an extensive range, Ur. Cleghora has seen it 
along all the higher parts of the Malabar Ghauts, 
extending fully 120 miles, from north to south, 
and in some parts it is very abundant. The 
produce for the most part, is made little use of, 
and the tree is considered of so small a value, 
that he has seen the supports aud scaffoldings of 
bridges, &c., entirely composed of the Garcinia 
ptctoria,. though from the valuable observations 
of Ur. Cbristisou, this gamboge “ may be ad¬ 
vantageously applied to any use to which the j 
gamboge of Siam, is habitually put.” This 
article is now coming much into use as a pig¬ 
ment, and as the exudation can be obtained in 
large quantity, it may be introduced into Euro¬ 
pean trade, when once the natives learn how to 
collect it in a state of purity, and make it up “ in 
homogeneous masses in imitation of pipe gam¬ 
boge, the finest Siam variety This is import¬ 
ed in the bamboos, in which it is moulded, or 
in fragments of pipes—or in lumpy masses, but 
always homogeneous. The earliest notice of 
gamboge as a remedial agent, is contained in the 
rare and valuable work of Garcias ab llorto, 
Physician to the Viceroy of Goa, where he says, 

“ magnaque apud incolas illius est laus in curatio- 
nibns, &c.” Again,in Ainslie’s Materia Medica, se- 
condedition,], find that I)r. S. Uyer,when Garrison 
Surgeon at Tellicherry, transmitted this valuable 
substance to Ur. Roxburgh, but the specimens 
seem to have been impure. In a foot note to liis 
account of this drug, Ainslie further remarks, 
“ Colonel Wilks informs me that this yellow gum 
resin had been previously noticed by the pioneers 
of Lord Wellington’s army.” It is surprising 
that this product should have been so little at¬ 
tended to, as* the value in London price currents 
varies from 3#. fid. to 5#. per pound. The 
names of the frees producing the gamboge 
and Irino, should be added to the list of 
trees protected from indiscriminate destruc¬ 
tion, which list. is at present confined to 
the teak, ebony, black-wood, and sandal-wood. 
In two papers, read before the Boyal Society of 
Edinburgh, in March and December, 1886, Ur. 
Christiaon gave an account of the composition 
and properties of the gamboge of Ceylon, show¬ 
ing that in both respects it is identical, or very 
■early so, with the more familiar gamboge of 
Siam, the only lrind met with in European com- 
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naerce, and proving that certain other gambogi 
oid exudations from Garcinia Gatnbogia, Xantho 
ckgmus pictorius and Xantkochyimt* spicatus, al 
though they have been supposed clowdy to tv 
serable ordinary gamboge, are really quite dif 
ferent in appearance, nature, and composition, a; 
well as unfit for any of the well-known economic 
uses of that substance. Though desirous of ex 
tending these inquiries also to the analogon 
products of other plants of the same nature 
family, the Guttifera and more especially of ex 
undoing the exudations, said to resemble gam 
boge, whicli have been observed by officers of thi 
East India Company’s Service—first, on a tre 
in the forests of the Wynaad, in the western par 
of Mysore—and, secondly, on one inhabiting th< 
western Burmese territories, ceded to the Com 
pany after the last Burmese war, for a long tinn 
Ur. Christison’s efforts to obtain the neees 
sary specimens and information were unsuc 
cessful. In the interval some advance has 
been made by Ur. Wight, of Madras, to¬ 
wards determining the nature and botanica 
source of the supposed Burmese gamboge 
This branch of the inquiry is, perhaps, o: 
more practical interest than any other. Foi 
the districts where the Burmese gamboge is pro¬ 
duced are nearly in the saiqe latitude with Cam¬ 
bodia, where the commercial gamboge of Sian 
is known to be collected; the two localities an 
even at no great geographical distance from on< 
another ; and hence, were a true gamboge fount 
to be produced on the western coast of the Bur- 
man Empire, a strong presumption would aris< 
that its tree is the same with the unknown gam¬ 
boge tree of Siam. Upon this point Ur. Wighl 
in a letter of the date of January, 1843, observes 
—“ I have lately received flowering specimens 
of Garcinia elliptica, of which I have published e 
figure in my leones, as the gamboge-tree of Tavoj 
and Moulmein, and not improbably of Siam 
There was sent along with the specimens a verj 
small quantity of the juice, which was quits 
emulsive, alt hough in itself a very bad and dirtj 
sample. On trial it could be used readily tof 
pigment; but the colour was bad, whether natu 
rally so, or owing to dirt with which it was mix¬ 
ed, I could not make out. The specimen was tuc 
small for me to examine thoroughly. A furtliei 
and better supply was promised me. But the 
gentleman who interested himself in the inquiry 
was shortly after removed from that coast; ant 
there the matter dropped. All the other juices 
of the Guttifera I have examined are resinous 
and do not mix with water, in short are not emul¬ 
sive.” In the month of May of 1841, Dr 
Christison at length received intelligence of the 
gamboge of the Wynaad, and soon afterwards 
authentic specimens, of small size, yet sufficient 
for determining its nature and leading properties 
With these materials he made a short investiga¬ 
tion without delay; and in December the result! 
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were communicated, to the Royal Society of j 
Edinburgh. But he more lately received, addi- j 
tional information and specimens from Dr. 
Hugh Cleghorn, of the Madras Medical Ser¬ 
vice ; who thus enables him almost to com¬ 
plete the inquiry. While residing not long 
ago at Cansanore, Mrs. Walker learned 
from a party of the Company’s Engineers, 
that they had observed what seemed to be a 
gamboge tree in the jungles of the Coorg 
country. This party had been for some time 
employed, under the command of Captain 
Cotton, Lieutenant Francis, and Lieutenant 
Walker, in tracing a projected road from My¬ 
sore, through the unfrequented jungles of the 
Coorg Ghauts, towards the Malabar Coast. In 
these operations they had to “ penetrate dense 
forests, abounding with trees producing vast 
quantities of gums and resins,” and, among the 
rest, with the tree in question. Lieutenant 
Francis states, that this tree was seen almost 
everywhere 011 the route from Canmutore to the 
Ghauts of the Coorg country, and that at one 
place their encampment in the forest was quite 
surrounded by it. From this gentleman Mrs. 
Walker received a small specimen of the exudation, 
and he added the remark, that he “ could not detect 
any difference between it and the colour-markers’ 
gamboge in tint •, but on putting the brush into 
the mouth, it does not burn as it ought to do.” 
Dr. Cleghorn ’3 observations were made last 
autumn, while accompanying in his professional 
capacity Captaiu Le Hardy, in the north-west 
district of Mysore, near Nuggur. He observes, 
in hi3 first letter, dated from that place on the 
3d March—“ When accompanying Captain Le 
llavdy, in his annual tour, the gamboge- 
beariug tree was first observed near the north¬ 
western frontier of Mysore, as we were pro¬ 
ceeding through an interesting, almost unex¬ 
plored country, everywhere affording the most j 
picturesque scenery, covered with jungle more or 
less dense, supplying abundant materials for the 
botanical traveller, and especially remarkable 
for the Gairsoopah Falls, where the river is 
precipitated over a vertical scarp 900 feet 
in height. * * The tree, which grows to j 
an elevation of thirty or fifty feet, was met with 
along the tops of the Ghauts from Gairsoopah 
to N uggur, a distance of fifty miles; and 1 
understand it grows in greater abundance ten 
miles southward of this. It would appear that 
its range of elevation is between 2000 and 30o0 
feet, though it has also been seen sparingly on 
the sloping descent for some distance down the 
Ghaut. It is generally found in thick jungle, 
overtopped by the sago-palm and other forest 
trees of great height* The foliage is densest ha, 
brandies shoot out horizontally, two or three 
occasionally coming off iu the same plane ; and 
in general contour it reminds me in some mea¬ 
sure of the box on a gigantic scale.” In a sub- 
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sequent letter, doted at Augoombee, 22d March, 
Dr. Cleghorn adds, that be found the tree in 
still greater abundance as he proceeded south¬ 
ward ; and iu another, dated a month later, he 
remarks, that on leaving the cool and humid 
range of the Western Ghauts, whose moist and 
shady slopes seem to afford a congenial climate, 
he lost sight of the gamboge-tree entirely. From a 
variety of accounts collated by Mrs. Walker, it 
has evidently an extensive range, having been 
met with by the engineer party along a tract of 
hilly country extending nearly 120 miles from 
north to south. It seems to flower during the 
rainy season of the monsoon; at the close of 
which the yellow juice is said to be exuded in 
greatest abundance. It is called in the Canarese 
language Goorgeemara, or yellow gum-tree. 
The specimens of the juice sent to Dr. Christison 
were all in the concrete state. Those sent by 
Mrs. Walker present., on a fresh surface, a 
tawny, brownish-yellow colour, and glistening 
waxy lustre, exactly like fine Siam gamboge; 
and they show a tendency to the conchoidal 
fracture. They are free of odour, and, iu 
correct language, tasteless ; but he has not 
found them destitute of acridity, as Lieutenant 
Francis did ; for in a few seconds after testing 
a small portion an acrid impression was produc¬ 
ed in the back of the palate, like what is occa- 
| sioned by Siam gamboge. The Mysore gamboge 
is emulsive. Mrs. Walker’s specimens are not 
quite so easily reducible to a fine emulsion with 
water as the superior qualities of that from Siam ; 
but the subsequent specimens of Dr. Cleghorn 
seem to him not at all inferior in this respect to 
the best commercial gamboge. The emulsion 
presents the peculiar, brilliant, intense yellow 
hue of ordinary gamboge. When it is used as 
a pigment, he is unable to detect the slightest 
difference in tint from that variety. He put it in¬ 
to the hands of a skilful colourist, along with a 
specimen of the finest pipe-gamboge of Siam, 
of a quality seldom met with in the colour-shops ; 
and he received an opinion that the Mysore gam¬ 
boge was not so easily rubbed down, and that 
upon paper the tint presented the slightest pos¬ 
sible shade nearer brown ; but nevertheless that 
it appeared a superior gamboge, undistinguish- 
able from the gamboge of the shops except on 
the most narrow inspection. In stating this 
opinion, it is necessary to add, that the standard 
of comparison had obviously been collected 
with the greatest care, while Mrs. Walker’s spe¬ 
cimen had not this advantage, analysis prov¬ 
ing it to bq not quite pure ; and that the spe¬ 
cimen from Dr. Cleghorn, which proved to be 
considerably purer, is evidently more emulsive. 
The analysis of these specimens was performed 
nearly in the same manner as that of the Ceylon 
and Siam varieties, of which an account was given 
in my paper in J836. These were found to 
consist essentially of an orange-coloured resin, 

o 4 
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very soluble in sulphuric ether > of gum, which 
is entirely and easily soluble iu water, and of a 
little adhering moisture. But the Ceylon gam¬ 
boge also contained more or less woody fibre, 
accidentally present, owing to want of due care 
in collecting it; and the inferior qualities of 
Siam gamboge contained varying proportions of 
ligneous fibre and starch, owing to adulteration 
with the flour, probably of some leguminous 
seed. Since this analysis was executed, the 
same subject has been taken up by Dr. Ph. Buch¬ 
ner, who examined specimens of Siam pipe- 
gamboge and common Ceylon gamboge, present¬ 
ed by me to Professor Liebig; and he found, be¬ 
sides the proximate principles observed by me, a 
trace of brown colouring matter in the Siam 
specimen, and about four per cent, of a similar 
principle in that of Ceylon. He found this 
substance both in Ceylon and Mysore gamboge. 
A fine sample of the former, prepared under Mrs. 
Walker’s instructions when she resided at Co¬ 
lombo, contains three and a half per cent, of 
this matter, and has the following composition— 

Resin, .74 *S 

Gum, ... ... ... ... 165 

Colouring matter,... ... ... 3 5 

Accidental Fibre, ... ... 2 m 2 

Moisture,. 4 0 


1010 

One hundred grains were_ used ; tin? excess 
over which is owing to the obstinate adhesion of 
ether to the resin even at an elevated tempera¬ 
ture. The colouring matter is obtained, after 
removal of the resin with ether, by acting on 
the residue with rectified spirit, and then evapo¬ 
rating off the spirit from this solution. The 
solution is colourless; but there is left a dark 
smoke-brown extractiform substance, which is 
soluble w water, and imparts to the water a 
brown tint. The Mysore gamboge, like that of 
Ceylon, is in a great measure soluble in sulphuric 
ether, to which it communicates a fine orange 
colour; and the solution yields, when evaporated, 
an orange-coloured resin, identical in appearance 
with that from Siam gamboge. From the resi¬ 
duum, rectified spirit, without acquiring any 
colour, removed a substance which was deposited 
on evaporation iu the form of a dark smoke- 
brown extract, like that obtained from the gam¬ 
boge of Ceylon. The matter unacted on by the 
spirit, immediately formed an emulsive solution 
with cold water, which, when evaporated, left an 
adhesive transparent substance, possessing the 
general properties of gum. Dr. Cleghorn’s spe¬ 
cimen left scarcely any residuum after the action 
of cold water; but that obtained from Mrs. 
Walker left about three per cent, of particles of 
fibre and sand. From an analysis of 20 grains 
of each sample, a quantity however scarcely suf¬ 
ficient to yield very positive results, the Mysore 
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gamboge seems to have the following composi¬ 
tion— 

i. ii. 

Resin,. 77‘0 80 0 

Gum. 14*0 14-0 

Colouring matter, ... 5*0 5*0 

Fibre and Sand, ... 3P0 0*5 

Moisture,.Not determined. 

09 0 99*9 

This composition is essentially the same with 
that of Ceylon gamboge, but indicates more 
colouring matter, more resin, and less gum than 
in the gamboge of commerce. These differences, 
however, do not materially affect its emulsive pro¬ 
perty ; and as for the brown colouring matter, this 
seems scarcely to injure the purity of its hue as a 
pigment; for the brown colour is not developed un¬ 
til the principle has been detached by alcohol, and 
dried under exposure to the atmosphere. It remains 
to inquire whether the Mysore gamboge posses¬ 
ses the remarkable effects of the Siam and Cey¬ 
lon varieties on the animal body. f!Since Dr. 
Christison’s observations were made,Dr. Cleghorn 
employed the Mysore gamboge iu the Jail at 
Shemogah, and lias se,,n it used frequently in 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. The thera¬ 
peutic effects were found to correspond exactly 
with those of the Siam variety, and the indi¬ 
genous product is now regularly received at the 
Medical Stores of the Madras Presidency.—H. C.] 
Dr. Christison’s supply would not allow of many 
trials being made of its virtues: but three grains, 
triturated with a little bitartrate of potash, pro¬ 
duced one copious evacuation ; four grains had 
the same effect. In another case four grains 
failed to move the bowels ; and in another, five 
grains occasioned five profuse discharges. In 
every instance tormina and sickness were caused ; 
and one person had several attacks of vomiting. 
The discharges were invariably very watery, yel¬ 
lowish, and abundant. This gum-resin, therefore, 
seems to exert the same action, attended with 
the same inconveniences, as ordinary gamboge. 
It is put to very little use in India. According to 
the inquiries from correspondents, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the district where it grows, are not ac¬ 
quainted with its action on the animal body. 
Neither is it used as a pigment. But Dr. 
Cleghorn was informed by “ an intelligent native 
from Canara, that the juice of the tree is occa¬ 
sionally used for colouriug cloth in the low 
country,” though not above the Ghauts; and a 
concrete oil obtained from the seeds is used; both 
in lamps and in making curries. From the obser¬ 
vations made above, however, it is probable, that 
.this, gamboge may be advantageously applied to 
any use to which the gamboge of Siam is habitu¬ 
ally put. At all events, it is an equally fine 
pigment; and as it may evidently be obtained 
in almost unlimited quantity, it may be intro- 
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duced equally into European trade, once the 
natives learn hour to collect it in a state of purity, 
and ^ up in homogeneous masses in imi¬ 

tation of pipe-gamboge, the finest Siam variety. 
Eespecting tne botany of this subject, in 1836, 
Dr. Graham, came to the conclusion, that 
what is described above, under the name 
of Ceylon gamboge, is produced by a plant, of 
which Linnaeus in the first instance, and after¬ 
wards Murray of Gottingen, had given an in¬ 
correct account in consequence of their having 
confounded two very distinct species under one 
description, and which Dr. Graham was led to 
view as a species of a new genus under the name 
of Hebradendron gambogioides. There can be 
no doubt of the error both of Linnaeus and of 
Murray. But some botanists have considered 
Graham’s characters of his genus as not suffi¬ 
ciently distinctive ; and in particular Dr. Wight 
- maintains that its characters are not such as to 
justify a separation of the species from the genus 
Garcinia. Both Dr. Boyle and Dr. Lindlev, 
however, have admitted Graham’s genus. On 
the merits of this question, it may be simply 
observed, that if Dr. Graham’s new genus be 
a good one botanically, it appears to be also 
a convenient one in respect of its products ; for 
every true gamboge-beariug tree yet known, so 
closely resembles his plant, that there is a difficulty 
in establishing even specific distinctions between 
them. A very different species, the G-arcinia 
Gunibogia of Roxburgh, once supposed to pro¬ 
duce gamboge, and indeed actually confounded 
by Linnaeus with the true gamboge-tree of 
Ceylon, Dr. Christison has proved not to 
produce gamboge at all; its concrete juice being 
a very pale-yellow gum-resin, containing vo¬ 
latile oil, and not in the least degree emulsive. 
But the Garcinia elliptica ( JJ r aUich) of Tavoy 
and Moulmein, which certainly produces an 
exudation resembling commercial gamboge, ap¬ 
proaches very closely in its characters to Gra¬ 
ham’s Hebradendron ; as may be seen on compar¬ 
ing the drawings of both in Dr. Wight’s Illus¬ 
trations of Indian Botany , Table 44, and leones 
Plantarum India Orientalis,Table 120. The chief 
differences are, that in the Ceylon plant the 
flowers are “ apparently verticelled round the 
articulations of the branches where the leaves 
have fallen (Wight,)” while in the G. elliptica 
they are axillary and solitary; and that the 
leaves of the former are “ obtusely attenuated 
at both ends, and vary from broad lanceo¬ 
late to rhomboidal (Wight),” while in the 
latter they are “three times ns large, obtuse, 
little attenuated at both ends, and shortly 
and abruptly acuminated.” But the resemblance 
is even greater than Dr. Wight’s description 
and drawings would imply; for in four speci- 
men ® of the Ceylon plant which I have had an 
opportunity of examining, the old leaves are 
net all attenuated at the apex, but abruptly suba- 
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cuminate; which character indeed, though neg¬ 
lected by Dr. Wight, has been introduced among 
the specific characters of Hebradendron gambogi- 
oides by Dr. Graham. In like manner the Mysore 
tree bears an exceedingly close resemblance to 
that species. The resemblance indeed is so close, 
that the gentlemen of the party who discovered 
the tree on the Ghauts of Mysore, consider 
it to be the same with the tree of Ceylon ; 
and Dr. Cleghom has communicated a letter 
on the subject from Dr. Wight, who, from 
incomplete data, however, seems inclined 
to the same opinion. But plants, growing in 
different countries so distant from one another, 
may be more safely regarded ns belonging to dis¬ 
tinct species until they are proved to be identical. 
And in the present case Dr. Christison appre¬ 
hends they will be found to. be distinct, as the 
following description may help to show—The 
botanical specimens consist of twigs without 
flower, but with fruit, and of detached fruit of full 
size, some dry, others preserved in brine; and 
Dr. Cleghom has added a drawing by a native 
artist. The leaves are opposite, petiolate, elliptic- 
lanceolate, attenuated at the base, obscurely 
subaenminnte, four inches and a half along, and 
two and a quarter broad when of full size, smooth, 
and somewhat coriaceous. The fruit, which is of 
the size of a cherry, is axillary, sessile, subrotund 
or slightly ellipsoidal, supported by a persis¬ 
tent calyx of four coriagous subrotund, ven- 
tricose sepels, and crowned by a persistent, 
four-lobed, prominent, irregularly* tubercled 
stigma. It is four-celled, and each cell single- 
seeded. In all my specimens of fruit the seeds had 
aborted, so that I cannot describe them. Scanty 
as these characters are, they indicate several 
points of distinction between this tree and Gra¬ 
ham’s Hebradendron gambogioides. For the full- 
grown leaves of the latter are somewhat obovate, 
subacuminate, and much more coriaceous ; the 
sepals of the persistent calyx are membranaceous; 
and the persistent stigma of the fruit is broader, 
as well as very flat, and each lobe presents a 
regularly beaded circumference, with a depressed 
centre. The two stigmata are represented on 
the drawing of the Mysore plant. It seems 
very probable that this plant is the same 
with the Garcinia pictoria of Roxburgh’s Flora 
Indica, which was described from specimens and 
information supplied byMr. Dyer of the Company’s 
Medical Service, while he resided in the Wynaad, 
where the species described above, grows. The 
description of Roxburgh, so far as it goes, corres¬ 
ponds very -exactly with the specimens sent to Dr. 
Christison and so does a drawing of a twig and de¬ 
tached fmit, which was presented by Mr. Dyer ta 
Dr. Boyle, and submitted to Dr. Christison’s in¬ 
spection by the latter gentleman. Roxburgh 
indeed observes, that the gamboge from, this 
species sent to him by Mr. Dyer was inferior 
in quality, and when need as a pigment, proved 
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to be not permanent; while the Mysore gamboge 
in Dr. Christison’s possession, is both brilliant 
at first when used on paper as a colour, and 
has remained quite permanent for fifteen months. 
But Dr. Boyle informed him, that Mr. Dyer 
himself did not agree in opinion with Roxburgh, 
and ascertained that his gamboge is permanent 
in tint when employed as a water colour. If 
Dr. Cliristison be right in conjecturing the two 
plants to be the same, and Graham’s- new genus 
be a good one, the Mysore gamboge tree 
will constitute a third Ilebradendron, and its 
name will be H. pictorium .— 'Pharmaceutical 
Journal , for August , 1846, Vol. Yi. No. 2. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Gamboge, 
was exhibited from Goa, Malacca, Ijabuan, Coorg, 
Cauara and Mysore ; that from Malacca was the 
best, in pipes—the others from Mysore, See. 
all in lumps, the results of a variety of modes 
of preparation—one specimen is full of air vesicles, 
aud of a dark colour, damaged by being collected 
in rainy weather. The Indian peninsular speci¬ 
mens are known to be produced from Garcinia 
jnctoria, and are of excellent quality. Mr. IV] alt by, 
Collector of Cauara, states that “ it is to be found 
in the greatest abundance along the whole line 
of the Western Ghats, and it is probable that, if 
the attention of the trade were directed to those 
provinces, it might become an important article 
of export.” Gamboge in tears is exhibited from 
Labuan, it has a different tint, anil is probably 
obtained from a different tree, Garcinia Cochin- 
chinensis. A specimen from Malacca exhibited 
by Lieut. Evans, 51st N. I., was the finest pipe 
variety, all the others were in the form of lumps 
or tears. The series was very instructive, show¬ 
ing how much the commercial character of this 
product may be altered by trivial circumstances, 
the exudation being yellow, reddish, or brown, 
aud of different degrees of solidity, according to 
the season of the year, and the method of mani¬ 
pulation. The peninsular Gamboge is a useful 
pigment, and an effective purgative, and has been 
lately added to the list of country medicines. It 
appears that the tree is so abundant along the 
crest of the ghauts, that the product may be ob¬ 
tained in very considerable quantities in the 
forest of Mysore, Malabar, and Canara. Apo¬ 
thecary Wrightman, collected this product with 
much care, in homogeneous masses without air 
vessels, and free of woody fibres or other im¬ 
purities.-— M. S. J. R, According to Sim- 
monds, page 45L, Gamboge is extensively used 
as a pigment, from its bright yellow color. 
There are two kinds -known in commerce, 
the Ceylon and the Shun. The former is 
procured from the Hebradendron Oambogoid - 
es, Graham; a tree which grows wild ou the 
Malabar and Ceylon coasts, and affords the 
coarsest kind. The pipe, gamboge of Siam is 
said to be obtained from the bruised leaves and 
young branches of Stalagmite! cambogoides. The 
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resinous sap is received into < calabashes, and al¬ 
lowed to thicken, after which it is formed into 
rolls. Several other plants, as .the Mangostana 
gambogia, Gaertner, and the Hypericum baccfer- 
um and Oayahense , yield similar yellow viscid exu¬ 
dations, hardly distinguishable from gamboge and 
used for the same purpose by painters. The 
Garcinia. elliptica, Wallich, of Tavoy and Moul- 
raein, affords gamboge, and approaches very close¬ 
ly in its characters to Graham’s Ilebradendron. 
In like manner the Mysore tree bears an exceed¬ 
ingly close resemblance to that species. It is 
common in the forests of Wynaad in the western 
part of Mysore, and has been named by Dr. 
Cliristison Ilebradendron pictorium. Another 
gamboge tree lias recently been found inhabiting 
the western Burmese territories. Both these seem 
to furnish an equally fine pigment.. As it can be 
obtained in unlimited quantity, it might be in¬ 
troduced into European trade, if the natives learn 
how to collect it in a state of purity, and make 
it up iu homogenous masses in imitation of pipe 
gamboge, the finest Siam variety. It seems to 
possess more colouring matter, more resin and 
less gum than the ordinary gamboge of commerce. 
Gamboge owes its color to the fatty acid. The 
resin must be regarded as th%<, chief constituent, 
and is most abundant in that imported from 
Ceylon, which contains about 76 per cent., and 
is therefore best adapted for painting. Gamboge 
lias also its medicinal uses.— Simmonds, p. 451. 
Gamboge fetches, in the London market from £ 5 
to £ 1L per cent, and the average imports from 
1847 to 1852 were from 400 to 500 chests of one 
to two cwt. each.— Simmonds, pp. 639 and 640. 

(4010) GAMBOGE BUTTER— Garcinia 
PlCTORlA (Roxburgh.) 

Mukki-tilum, Tam. | Arasinagoorghy yennai, Can. 

The solid butter, contained in the seeds of the 
“ Gamboge tree,” a species closely allied to the 
G. purpurea which produces the “ cocum but¬ 
ter” has attracted attention. The Gamboge 
tree grows abundantly in certain parts of the 
Mysore and Western const jungles. The oil, 
which is procurable in moderate quantities, is 
prepared by pounding the seed in a stone mortar 
and boiling the mass, until the butter, or oil 
rises to the surface. Two aud a half measures of. 
seed should yield one seer and a half butter. In 
the Nuggur Division of Mysore, it is sold at the 
rate of As. 1-4 per seer of 24 Its. weight, or at 
±136-6 per ton, and is chiefly used as a. lamp oil 
by the better classes of natives, and by the poor 
as a substitute for ghee. The butter thus pre¬ 
pared does not appear to possess any of tfie pur¬ 
gative qualities of the Gamboge resin, but is 
considered an antiscorbutic ingredient it food. 
— M.E.J.R. 

(4011) GANGES, VALLEY. Along the 
sandy shores of thd Ganges valley the ever-pre¬ 
sent plants are mostly English, as Dock, a Nas- 
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tuvtium, Ranunculus sceleratus, Fumitory, Jun¬ 
cus bufonius, Common Vervain, Gnaphalium 
luteo-album, and very frequently Veronica ana- 
gallis. On the alluvium grow the saute, mixed 
with Tamarisk, Acacia Arabioa, and a few other 
bushes.-— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 1 . p. 80. 

(4012) GANJAH. 

Kanub, Arab. Giudshce, Jav. 

Ganja. Bekg. Giiuti-lacki-lacki, Mat.. 

Mafuen, Chntsno, CHIN. Ganjica, Bijeeah, Sans. 

Ganja, Dus. | Gaujalichettoo, Ten 

Sjarank, Egypt. Ganja, Tam. 

Ganza, Guz. Hind. ) See Cannabis. Hemp: 

The dried hemp plant which has flowered, and 
from which the resin {see cliurrus), has not been 
removed, is called Ganjah. The bundles of 
Ganjah are about two feet long, and three inches 
in diameter. The colour is dusky green, the 
odour agreeably aromatic, the whole plant resi¬ 
nous, and adhesive to the touch. Ganjah is used 
chiefly for smoking. The narcotic effects of the 
hemp plant are popularly known in the North of 
Africa, South America, Turkey, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, India, and the adjacent territories of the 
Malayas, Burmese, and Siamese. In all these 
countries, hemp and its products, are used in 
various forms, by the dissipated and depraved, 
as the ready agent of a pleasing intoxication.— 
Faulkner. The leaves or young leaf buds of the 
hemp-plants, are smoked by itseif, or rubbed be¬ 
tween the hands and added to tobacco, to increase 
its intoxicating powers. 

(4013) GAO-LOCIIAN, Gall stones, extract¬ 
ed from the gall bladders of dead cows: much 
used in medicine: also in charms ; and in paint¬ 
ing.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 136. 

(4014) GAECIN1A, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Guttifera, named 
in honour of Dr. Garcin, who travelled in 
the East Indies. It formerly consisted of few 
species, but no less than 21 are enumerated 
by Dr. Wallich, 10 of which he considers 
new. These are distributed over the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, in the southern 
parts of China, in the Indian and Malayan pe¬ 
ninsulas, in Assam and Silhet, with one species 
(G. Cowa) extending as far north as Monghir on 
the Ganges. They are all trees of considera¬ 
ble size, with opposite coriaceous shining oval 
leaves ; n um erous flowers, which are monoecious 
or dioecious ; in the male, stamens numerous, in¬ 
serted on a large fleshy 4-lobed receptacle, anthers 
bursting longitudinally; in the female, stamens 
numerous but imperfect, ovary 4-10-celled, ovules 
solitary. The fruit fleshy and juicy, crowned 
with the peltate stigma, is edible in many of the 
species.— Eng.Cyc. Garcinia gambogia G. Cowa, 
G. lanceafolia, G, Kydia, G. pedunculata , and 
G. paniculata , all yield a kind of edible fruit, 
but of these the last is most like the Man- 
gosteen. From incisions made in the branches a 


yellow; juice exudes, ,andi soon concretes, having 
a close resemblance to, and in fact forming an 
inferior kind of gamboge; whence it has been in¬ 
ferred that the commercial gamboge is yielded 
by the species. Later investigations have proved 
the incorrectness of the opinion, and the true 
gamboge-tree of Ceylon has been determined to 
belong to a new genus named Hebradmdron. 
G. Zeylona, G. corned, and G. pictoria (the last 
also supposed to be a species of Hebradeudron), 
all yield an inferior kind of gamboge.— 
Fug. Ci/c. l)r. Wight gives Garcinia Cambpgia, 
960-1; conicarpa, 121; coriiea, 105 oowa, 
104 ; elliptica ? 12 ; Kydia, 113, 96G-L; Kydi- 
ana, 113, 960-1 ; lauceajfolia, 103; Merguiensis, 
116 ; paniculata, 112 papilla, 960-1 ; peduncul¬ 
ata, 114-115; pictoria, 102; ltoxburghii, 
104,960-1. 

(4015) GARCINIA, a timber tree, of this 
genus, the largest that Mr. Mason has seen of the 
genus garcinia, is in frequent demand for house 
posts in Tavoy.— Mason. 

(4016) GARCINIA CAMBOGIA, Willd. 

Koorka poolie, Tam. and Velaitie unilie, Du K. 

Mai,. Woda Oliintakaia, Ted. 

Wontay, Can. ltacta Skrava, Sans. 

Garcinia Cambogia has elliptic leaves tapering 
to both ends, terminal solitary flowers, yellowish 
corollas, an 8-lobed stigma, the berry 8-furrowed. 
It is a native of Malabar and other parts of the 
East Indies. It is a tall tree with a trunk as thick 
as two men can compass, with spreading opposite 
branches. The leaves are 5 inches long and half 
that in breadth. The fruit is about 2 inches in 
diameter, drooping on peduncles, 1 inch in length; 
the rind is thiu, smooth, and yellowish, the pulp 
is yellow, succulent, sweet, and eatable. 1 It is 
very common about Siam and Cambodia, where 
incisions are made in the bark, and a quantity 
of gum-rosin, called Gamboge, flows out, and is 
exported to foreign countries. It is called by the 
natives of Travancore Gliarka Pnlli, and is there¬ 
fore inferred to be the Carca Pulli of old writers. 
In Ceylon the fruit is called Goraka, and much 
used by the natives in their curries; when ripe it 
is said to form a fine fruit as large as the Man- 
gosteeu. Mrs. Colonel Walker, in her letters to 
Dr. Graham, describes the outer husk of the fruit 
as being prepared by the natives by taking out the 
pulp and seeds, bruising and then heaping it up 
until the whole is soft. It is then smoked end 
kept within the influence of smoke, being much, 
used as a favourite ingredient in their curries and 
also for preserving, along with salt, a small kind 
of fish, whiclt thus cured will keep for six or 
seven months. The name Cambogia is derived 
from the province Camboja. or Cambodge, whence 
it pomes.— Eng. Gyc. This species of garcinia 
is known in Tenasserim as the yellow varnish 
tree, and has often been mistaken for the tree which 
produces gamboge. It is very abundant, through- 
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oat the Provinces, and the gumjresin which it 
yields when dissolved in spirits of turpentine, 
affords a beautiful permanent yellow varnish for 
metallic surfaces.— Mason. Its pleasant tasted 
though acid fruit, is about the size of a small 
orange and is used by the inhabitants of Malay- 
aluin and Ceylon, for the same purposes that 
Tamarinds * are on the Coromandel coast.— 
Ainslie, page 226. 

(4017) GARCINIA CORNEA, has oblong 
elliptic leaves, solitary and umbellate flowers, 
lateral, terminal, and drooping ; the stigma 
entire ; the berry the size of a plumb. It is a 
native of the East Indies in the high remote 
mountains of Amboyna. The trunk of this tree 
is very lofty, but not very thick, it is covered with 
a black bark. The branches extend wide, and 
divide into many short branches, which have 
a pair of leaves at each joint, these are large, 
from II to 15 inches long and 4 inches broad, 
but on old trees shorter, smooth, Ann, aud shin¬ 
ing. The flower rises between the upper leaves, 
drooping, having the form of a small rose, of a 
yellow colour. The fruit is crowned by the entire 
stigma, which appears like a wart. It is of a 
dusky-brown or smoky colour on the outside, 
and within it has a mucous pulp, in which lie a 
few seeds in the shape of a half-moon. It has a 
resinous smell when fresh. The wood is heavy, j 
and very hard like horn; it is used for the 
handles of tools, and the young ones building, 
the old ones being too hard to work.— Eng. 
Oyc. Of this species there were two trees in 
Col. Kyd’s garden, Calcutta, said to have come 
from Malacca, and to exudea yellow juice.— 
O' Skaughnessy, pages 235, 236. 

(4018) GARCINIA COWA. 

Toun-tha-tai, Burm. | Cowa, IIixd. 

Scarce, but found widely dispersed in the 
Pegue Forests,—yellow-wood, fit for fancy work. 
— McClelland. This tree is common near water 
in Kotah and Mewar and attains a very large 
size : yields a gum resin like gamboge ; which 
however is not collected.— Gen. Med. Top. page 
199. 

(4019) GARCINIA ELLIPTIC A. Dr. Grif¬ 
fiths collected specimens of Garcinia elliptica, with 
his own hand in the province of Mergui; and 
yet remained ignorant that the tree produced 
gamboge, which cannot be distinguished from the 
best gamboge of commerce.— Mason. 

(4020) GARCINIA ? GLUTINIFERA. * 

Panichekai marum, Tam.— Ainslie. 

This is one of the very few trees admitted into 
his list that Dr. Wight has not myself seen and 
verified, and was introduced in the hope that 
some resident on the Malabar Coast, would 
favour him with specimens to determine its name 
and botanical relations. — Wight . 
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(4021) GARCINIA MANGOSTANA, Van 

Soolum poolie, Tam. | Mangosteen, Mal. 

Soolum poollie is the Malayalum name of a 
variety of the Mangosteen; it is however, a very 
inferior fruit to that of the Eastern islands.— 
Ainslie , page 232. G. Mangostana is the most 
remarkable species, being the far-famed Man¬ 
gosteen (Mangees, Marsden) of the Malays, rec¬ 
koned one of the most delicious of all fruits, and 
not alone of the countries where it is indigenous, 
but, as Marsden says, “ is the pride of the Ma¬ 
lay Islauds, and perhaps the most delicate fruit 
in the world.” It is a native of the Malayan 
Peninsula and of the islands to the eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal, forming trees of considerable 
size, with a straight trunk and numerous spread¬ 
ing opposite branches forming an elegant conical 
head. The tree is considered one of the most 
ornamental in Batavia for gardens, also as afford¬ 
ing an agreeable shade. Bontius compares their 
appearance to that of citron-trees. It is in flow¬ 
er and fruit a great part of the year, according 
to Roxburgh, but Marsdeu says “ the returns of 
its seasons are very irregular.” So wedded is it 
to its indigenous soil and climate, that the in¬ 
numerable attempts made to '(cultivate it else¬ 
where have uniformly failed. > Dr. Roxburgh 
says, “ For these 35 years past I have laboured 
in vain to make it grow and be fruitful on the 
continent of India. The plant has uniformly be¬ 
come sickly when removed to the north or west 
of the Bay of Bengal, aud rarely rises beyond 
the height of two or three feet before it perishes.” 
The male anil female flowers are sometimes on the 
same, but usually on separate trees. The germ 
is superior, rounded from C- to 8-celled, with 
one ovule in each, attached to the middle 
of the axis. The ripe berry is spherical, of the 
size of a pretty large apple, having the surface 
even, and crowned with the permanent peltate 
6- to 8-lobed stigma. The rind is thick, firm, 
though somewhat spongy, of a dull-crimson co¬ 
lour, sometimes compared to that of the pome¬ 
granate. Seeds as far as 8 in number inclosed 
in a very abundant soft fleshy envelope which is 
delicately white, forming the edible part of the 
fruit, described as delicious to the taste and as 
dissolving away in the mouth. It is also extreme¬ 
ly innocent in its nature, as almost any quan¬ 
tity of it may be eaten without detriment, and 
persons sick of almost any disease are allowed to 
partake freely of it without inconvenience. The 
fruit before ripening is slightly acid. The rind 
is powerfully astringent, and its decoction is em¬ 
ployed in dysentery and as a gargle in aphthae 
of the mouth. The bark of the trunk and branches 
is also considered astringent, and said to be 
employed by the Chinese in dyeing. — Eng. Oyc. 
The Mangosteen has been introduced from Sin¬ 
gapore into Bombay, but the fruit has never been 
brought to any perfection i probably if grafted 
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on the Brindoa, which is common in the Concan, 
(and several trees are found in Bombay,) it might 
be much improved. Dr. Riddell was informed by 
a friend, that the Mangosteen ripens (and is equal 
to the Penang fruit) in the Company’s spice gar¬ 
dens on the hills near Courtallum.— Riddell. 
Prom the ri#d of the fruit Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
obtained small quantities of fine gamboge.— 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 235. 

(4022) GARCINIA PEDUNCULATA (Tikul 
or Tikoov of Rungpore) is a tree 60 feet high ; 
trees when 7 years old, 20 feet high, 25 inches 
in circumference. Flowers from January to March. 
Fruit ripens in hot season.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
235. 

(4023) GARCINIA PICTORIA. A native 
of the highest parts of Wynaad. Where the 
soil is a stiff whitish clay, where there is con¬ 
stant moisture from fogs or rain, the tree is tall, 
attaining the height of sixty feet. Samples of 
gamboge the produce of this tree have been 
found superior, while recent, to every other kind, 
but not so permanent in its effect as that from 
Siam.— Rohde, M.S.8. This gamboge tree, Gar- 
cinia pictoria, grows, Dr. Wight says, “ on the 
highest parts of Wynaad,” but the same tree 
grows at the foot of the hills in Tavoy, which 
border on tide waters.— Mason. 

(4024) GARCINIA PURPUREA. Wild 
Mangosteen. Nat. Kokum-Briudao.— A very 
elegant tree, of a conical form, branches droop¬ 
ing, leaves dark green ; fruit round and smooth, 
size of a crab apple, when ripe of a purple co¬ 
lour throughout the inside; and of an agreeable 
flavour, it is much used at Goa for jellies and 
syrup, the tree grows to the height of thirty feet 
and is found in the Concan, and along the Mala¬ 
bar Coast. Cocnm oil, or butter, is obtained 
from the seeds of the Garcinia purpurea and is 
used in various parts of India to adulterate ghee 
or butter. It is said to be exported to England 
for the purpose of mixing with bears’ grease in 
the manufacture of pomatum. It is a white, or 
pale greenish yellow, solid oil, brittle, or rather 
friable, having a faint but not unpleasant smell, 
melting at about 95 degrees, and when cooled 
after fusion remaining liquid to 7 5 degrees.— 
Simmonds. 

(4025) GARDENIA (named after Dr, Alex¬ 
ander Garden of Charlestown, South Caroli**, a 
correspondent of Linnaeus), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Oinchonacece. It has 
the calyx usually ribbed, with a tubular truncate 
limb divided into several lobes or teeth; the 
corolla funnel-shaped, or approaching salver¬ 
shaped, with a tube much larger than the calyx, 
and a contorted spreading 5-9-parted limb; the 
anthers 5-9, linear, sessile in the throat; the 
stigma clavate, bifid, or 2-toothed, with thick 
erect lobes; the dissepiments of the ovary 2-5, 
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incompletely dividing it into cells; the berry 
fleshy, crowned with the calyx, with a papery or 
bony lining, incompletely 2-5-celled; the seeds 
immersed in fleshy parietal placentae. The species 
are armed or unarmed trees or shrubs, with axil¬ 
lary or terminal, usually solitary, white and fra¬ 
grant flowers.— Eng. Cyc. One of the species of 
Gardenia, is known as Cape Jasmirtte.-r-flowers 
highly scented, readily grown by cuttiugs, they 
thrive in any garden soil and only require a mo¬ 
derate share of water to flower abundantly, 
their colours are pink, white, and pale yellow, 
most of which are natives of India.— Riddell. 
Dr. Wight gives Gardenia arborea, 576 ; cam- 
panulata, 578 ; dumetorum, 580 ; enneandra, 
574 ; gummifera, 576 ; Gardenia latifolia, 574, 
759 ; longispina, 582 ; lucida, 575 ; montana, 
577 ; turgida, 579 ; uliginosa, 397. 

(4026) GARDENIA ARBOREA, is an un¬ 
armed tree with ovate-oblong leaves, terminal, 
almost sessile flowers, usually arranged in threes ; 
the coralla with a filiform tube and a 5-parted. 
limb ; the berry drupaceous, smooth, containing 
a 4-5-valved shell. It is a native of the East 
Indies. The fruit is eaten by the natives of In¬ 
dia. It is one of the most beautiful species of 
the genus, and deserves a place in every collec¬ 
tion. There are about 50 species of Gardenia, 
which all bear elegant sweet-scented flowers. 
They thrive best in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand. Under the name of Cape Jasmines, 
double-flowered varieties of G.Jtorida and G.ra- 
dicaus are extensively cultivated. Their flowers 
are very fragrant, and the best way of getting 
them to bloom freely is to set them in a close 
frame with a gentle bottom heat in the spring. 
In the winter they may be placed in the green¬ 
house. They may be increased by cuttings. 
(Liudley, Flora Medica ; Don, Dichlamydeous 
Plants.) — Eng. Ggc. 

(4027) GARDENIA CAMPANULATA, is 
a shrubby plant with short branches, spiny at 
the apex, the spines solitary ; the leaves lanceo¬ 
late, smooth, acuminated at both ends; the 
flowers on short pedicles in terminal and lateral 
fascicles ; the limb of the calyx campanulate, 
with a short acutely 5-toothed border; the corol¬ 
la sub-campanulate, 5-lobed ; the berry, round¬ 
ish, ovate. This plant is a shrub 5 to 10 feet 
in height, and is a native of the East Indies, in 
the forests of Chittagong. The berry is about 
the size of a golden pippin apple, and is em¬ 
ployed by the natives of India as a cathartic and 
anthelmintic.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4028) GARDENIA CORONARIA. This 
is an indigenous tree in Tenasserim which pro¬ 
duces a profusion of flowers that are white in the 
morning, when they first open out, but which, 
on exposure to the sun, become quite yellow.— 
Mason. 
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(4029) GARDENIA DUMETORUM. 
Retze. Emetic Nut. 

Marknrnng kai, Tam. Jonsulkir, Pers. 

Mynphttl, Hind. Manga kaia, Tf.l. 

Jo’wzal Kowsul, Arab. Madauft, Sans. 

Tliis tree produces a nut about the size of a 
small nutmeg, containing numerous, sweetish 
tasted, strong smelling seeds. The Vyteans con¬ 
sider it as amongst their best emetics, and pre¬ 
scribe it, for that purpose (pounded seeds and all) 
to the quantity of a pagoda weight. An infu¬ 
sion of the bark of the root is given in Bowel 
complaints — Aim. Mat. Med. page 88. These 
nuts are officinal at Lahore, and in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains where they grow.— Houig- 
Lerger, page 279. 

(4030) GARDENIA FLORIDA: Cape jas¬ 
mine. 

Gaol Cliand. Hind. Gundhuraj, 

Both double and single varieties .are commonly 
cultivated in gardens at Ajmeer; the foliage is 
beautiful and the pure white double blossom are 
elegant and fragrant.— Grenl. Med. Top. p. 185. 
Most Tenasserim gardens, as well as many 
European, and American, are graced with this 
tasteful shrub. Its pure snowy blossoms, strong¬ 
ly fragrant, Loudon says, smell “ like the nar¬ 
cissus and they contrast delightfully with the 
thick deep green foliage in which they are set. 
— Mason. 

(4031) GARDENIA FORTUNIANA, is a 
most fragrant Chinese plant and now common 
in English gardens, to which it was introduced 
by the Horticultural Society in 1845.— Fortune’s 
Tea Districts, p 17. 

(4032) GARDENIA GUMMIFERA. Gummy 
Gardenia, grows wild on the Hills in the Kotah 
jungles, the leaves and unopened blossoms being 
shrouded at the point in pure fragrant gum resin, 
gpld to be one of the sources of the Dickainully 
resin.— Gent. Med. Top. p. 185. 

(4033) GARDENIA LATIFOI.IA. Broad- 
leaved Gardenia. Papm-n, Hind. 

Grows wild in the moist Kotah jungles and is 
also cultivated in gardens.— Gent. Med. Top. 
p. 185. 

(4034) GARDENIA LUCIDA. Furnishes 
the Cumbee resin. 

(4035) GARDENIA RADICANS, Cape jas¬ 
mine. This favourite shrub is welL worth all 
the care it requires, does little good in pots, and 
should be planted in a well manured flower bed 
or border which has been drained with sand, they 
require a soil more approaching to sand than 
clay and plenty of water; propagatecl by cuttings 
in boxes or seed pots during the rains. It is a 
native of China.— Riddell. 

(4036) GARDENIA TURGIDA. 

Nunjoonda marotn, Tam. 

Dr. Wight only knows this from small spcci- 


I mens, and is unable to say whether it is a tree 
or shrub, but believes the formerthe wood 
which is hard and close grained, is useful in 
cases where small timber will serve.— Wight. 

(4037) GARI-GOND. A light substance 
like the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or decayed, 
soft grains of the pith of wood, vefy bitter to 
the taste. The native druggists of India call it 
a foreign white gum : it is a purge, and given 
when vision is much obstructed from any cause : 
one massee with other ingredieuts is a dose.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 136. 

(4038) GARLIC, Allium sativum, Linn. 
Bulbus, or Bulb, of the Common Garlic. 

Soom, Arab. Bn w wig, Jav. 

Kesun, Dam. Allium, Lat. 

Loshun, Bkng. Kavung-pootie, Mai,. 

Belluly, Can. Seer, Pf.rs. 

Snodooloouoo, Ctng. Lnsnna, Sans. 

Limsuii, 1)uk. Ajo sativo, Sr. 

Ail. Fr. Yulia Poondoo, Tam. 

Knoblauch, Ger. Velligudda, Tel 

Lussun, Go/.. Hind. 

A perennial plant cultivated for its roots, 
which consist of pungent acrimonious bulbs, 
and have a strong offensive smell and flavour. 
They are employed as a condiment, and as 
an ingredient in curries, pickles; 1 chutneys, &e.; 
they are also used in medicine. — Faulhier. 
Garlic is the aKopoSoe of the Greeks, Som of the 
Arabs, and Shumim of Numbers, xi. 12. It has 
been used as an article of diet and likewise in 
medicine from very early times. Bulbs clustered, 
several enveloped in the same silvery skin. Stem 
: about 2 feet high, leafy below the middle. Leaves 
glaucous, distichous, channelled above, obscurely 
keeled, acute. Spathe single, calyptiform, horned. 
Umbels bulbiferous. Flowers, if any, pink, red, 
or whitish, rather larger than the stamens. {Lind.) 
—Cultivated from early times in the East, and 
now in all gardens. Its native country unknown. 
— St. and Oil. 111.— Roi/le. The Garlic, Onion, 
and Leek are so well known as condiments, that 
it is unnecessary to dwell long on their properties, 
which indeed are so similar that it does not seem 
necessary that more than one of them should be 
retained in the Pharmacopoeias. The Leek has 
I been considered Diuretic and Expectorant: as an 
I article of diet, it is rather indigestible, and apt to 
cause flatulence. The Onion is possessed of 
similar properties, but is somewhat more power¬ 
ful, though less so than the Garlic. In its roast¬ 
ed or boiled state it is occasionally applied as a 
poultice to suppurating tumours or to sluggish 
ulcers. The Garlic, when applied externally, will 
act ns a rubefacient; taken internally, it acts as a 
stimulant, and being absorbed, as an expectorant 
and diuretic, producing at the same time a dis¬ 
agreeable odour in the breath. It is sometimes 
employed as an anthelmintic in ascarides.— Royle. 
Garlic is common all over India, and may be 
grown from the seed or bulbs—the latter method 
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being most in practice. One of the bulbs is 
broken and the eloves taken out and planted in 
beds about four inches apart: no particular care 
is required, save watering and keeping clear of 
weeds. When the leaves dry and wither, then 
take up the roots and preserve in a safe place. 
—Riddell. • 

(4039) GARLIC OIL— Alt.tum Sativum. 

Vollay poomloo, Tam. | .Lnssan-ka-teil, Hind. 

A stimulating oil obtained from garlic bulbs 
by expression. It is prescribed internally by 
native practitioners to prevent the recurrence of 
intermittent fevers, and externally iu paralytic 
and rheumatic affections.— Faulkner, M. E. of 
1855. 


(4040) GARNET. 

friT.nnt, Fh. 

Graimtcn, Grannt-slein, 
G K It. 

Gran ate., lx. 


Granali, Lst. 
Granaliioi-kanien, Res. 
Grauadas, Sj>, 


Garnet,, a well-known precious stone, of which 
there are many varieties. Some of them are 
probably distinct species ; but agreeing in form, 
and some other properties, they are classed to¬ 
gether. This mineral occurs crystallised, massive, | 
and granular. Garnet occurs abundantly in 
mica-slate, hornblende slate, and gneiss, and loss 
frequently iu granite and granular limestone. 
It is found sometimes in serpentine and lava. 
The best precious Garnets are from Ceylon and 
Greenland. Grossulunie occurs in the AYilin 
River, Siberia, and at Tellemarkeu in Norway ; 
green Garnets are found at Swartzenburg Saxo¬ 
ny ; Mela title in the Vesuvian Lavas ; Ottrarovile 
at Bissersk in Russia ; TopazoUle at jWussa, 
l’iedmont; A pi a me in Siberia on the Lena, and 
at Swartzenburg. Garnets also occur in several 
parts of the United States. The Garnet is the 
Garbunoulus of the. Homans. The Alabandie 
Carbuncles of Rliny were so-called because they 
were cut aud polished at Alalmudu. lienee, the 
name Almandine. The clear deep ml garnets 
make a rich gem, and are much used for orna¬ 
ment. Those obtained from Pegu are most 
valued. They are cut quite thin on account of 
their deep colour. Cinnamon-stone is also used 
for the same purposes. Garnet when powdered is 
used for the same purposes as emery.— Eng. Cgc. 
Precious garnets, or almandins, iu the form of 
pebbles, are often seen for sale among the Bur¬ 
mese; bat it is not certain that any are found in the 
Tenasserim Provinces. Mineralogists say,the most 
beautiful come from Shinn the capital of Pegu. 
It is the carbuncle of the nucicuts. “ In a crock 
on the Siamese side” of the Tenasserim valley, 
Ur. Heifer says “ rubies are found. They arc 
however of a very inferior description”—proba¬ 
bly garnets. The common garnet is occasionally 
seen iu the sands of the rivers, but it is not 
abundant.— Mason. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1857, Garnets, Carbuncles and Ruby Gar¬ 


nets of very good quality, were exhibited from 
Nellorc, Masulipatana and Bnzownmh ; but they 
arc not nearly so large, as the Garnets from My¬ 
sore and Cuddoor shown at theExhibition of 1855. 
I'he red variety of this gem is very generally dif¬ 
fused over India. Its geognostic position, is the 
hvpogene or metamorphie schists, more parti¬ 
cularly near their line of'junction with plutonie 
rocks, or trap dykes ; for instance, iu the crys¬ 
talline and metalliferous areas of Salem and Nel- 
lore, whence the finest crystals are procured, and 
sold by the Native merchants at an insignificant 
price. Colophonite is not uncommon in these 
tracts, as also in Mysore, the Neilghcrries, the; 
I Carnatic, and other provinces of Southern India. 
It usually occurs in the granite, associated with 
the hypogene schists. That beautiful variety of 
dodecahedral garnet, called cinnamon-stone or es- 
sonite, has been discovered in the Neilgbories in 
the hypogene hornblende rock, near the Seven 
Cairns JI ill, bv J)r. Benza, where their number is 
such,lie informs us, that entire portions of the rock 
are formed almost exclusively of them. Tliccsso- 
nitcand hornblende are in large separate crystals, 
imbedded in a paste of compact felspar and horn¬ 
blende ; the former is very liable to disintegrate, 
leaving, in falling out, small cavities in the rock. 
Green garnet vs of rare occurrence ; the only lo¬ 
cality where Newbold discovered this gem was in 
the Salem district at Sankerydroog, lat. 11° 29’ 
N., long 77° 58’ E., associated with other green 
crystals in quartz veins, penetrating hornblende 
schist. The latter is associated with gneiss, 
garnet rock aetinolitio schist, and altered lime¬ 
stone, thrown into disorder by the intrusion of a 
porphyritic granite. The. green garnet is not 
found in considerable quantities. A mine of 
precious garnet occurs at Gliarilpit, about eight 
miles south of Palunshali, iu the Hyderabad 
country, iu the detritus of a granitic rock, pene¬ 
trated by trap dykes, and composed of mica, 
garnets, kvanite, quartz, and felspar. J)r. 
Voysey, who gives a description of this mine 
July 18, states that the precious garnets are 
found at the depth of eight or ten feet in the 
alluvium at the loot of the rock. The surface 
of the rock and soil were strewed with garnets in 
great profusion, but these were generally of a 
very coarse kind. The garnets when collected 
are gently pounded, and the bad ones broken : 
those which survive the blows are reckoned of 
good quality. In a river near the Munzerabad 
ghat in Mysore, the natives search for garnets, 
which arc sold at one rupee each. They occur 
there as deposits from a hill of Mica schist which 
occurs higher up the river, which Captain R. Ro¬ 
bert of the Engineers followed up, at the author’s 
request .—Madras Museum. The garnet is classed 
amongst gems, but only one variety is of value, 
and inferior kinds are so plentiful, that, in some 
parts of Germany, they are even employed as a 
flux in smelting iron. In Southern India they 
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are almost universally employed by the cutler, 
the stone-mason, and others, as a substitute for 
emery, under which name the coarser garnets are 
sold in the bazaars. Uulike corundum, however, 
the hardness of which is only inferior to the dia¬ 
mond, and ranks ninth in the scale of hardness, 
the garnet is only 6-5 to 7‘5 in degree. Garnets 
are of various colors, a circumstance due to the 
varying proportions and combinations of the 
three or four silicates of alumina, lime, iron and 
magnesia, of which they are composed. The 
precious garnets are of a dear, deep red, and on 
account of their depth of color are cut by the 
jeweller quite thin. It is this thin stone which 
is now termed the carbuncle and it is supposed 
to be identical with the hyacinth or essonite or 
hessonite. The varieties of garnet are :—1. Al- 
mandine or noble garnet. 2. Grossular garnet. 
3. Cinnamon stone, hessonite or katieel sionc; 
romauzonite; hyacinth. 4. Common lime gar¬ 
net. 5. Magnesia garnet. 6. Iron garnets. 7. 
Common iron garnet; rothollite ; alloclorite. 8. 
Melanite ; pvrcneitc. 9. Coloplionite. 10. (Jwar- 
orite. 11. Py rope, almumline, hexahedral gar¬ 
net. 12. Helvino or tetrahedral garnet. 13. Ido- 
crasc or pyramidal garnet. Dr. Voyscy states 
(Asiatic Journal of Bengal, volume 11, para 401) 
that the precious garnets of Gharliput are found 
in the alluvium at the foot of the rock, at the 
depth of eight or ten feet, and that the garnets 
when collected are gently pounded and the bad 
ones broken, those which survive the blows being 
reckoned of good quality; garnets of a very 
coarse kind were strewed in great profusion over 
the surface of the rock and soil.— Madras Mu¬ 
seum Report. 

(4041) GARO. Ta-yau, Burm. 

A tree tbat grows in the Moluccas, called garo, 
Linnaeus has described as Exceecaria agallocha, 
which the Burmese call ta-yan. It is abundant 
near the sea, the juice is said to produce the 
most intense pain, and often blindness, if it enters 
the eye. From its power to produce blindness 
the Karens call it the “ blind tree; and the 
natives are all of them so much afraid of it, that 
Mr- Mason has sometimes found it difficult to 
induce his boatmen to pull up beneath its shade. 
— Mason. 

(4042) GARUGA PINNATA. TerebintJiacea, 
Icon. 1594. 

Curry vaimboo marum, Tam. j Kooruk, Hind. 

A tree, leaves pinnate, deciduous; flowers of a 
yellowish white, in panicles covered with a mealy 
kind of white substance; fruit size of a smail 
plum, used for pickling.— Riddell, it is a con¬ 
siderable sized tree with a round umbrageous 
head. Dr. Wight was not yet acquainted with 
the wood.— Wight. 

(4043) GASTEROPODA, the third class of 
Mollusks, according to the system of Cuvier, 


GECARCINUS. 

who remarks that it is very numerous, and that 
an idea may be formed of it frona the slugs and 
shell-snails.— Eng. Ogo. Vol. ll. page S^24. 

(4044) GASTRODIA. The bulb of Gastrodia 
sesamoides (11. Brown), a curious herbaceous 
species of orchis, native of New Holland, is edi¬ 
ble,and preferred by the aborigines to potatoes and 
other tuberous roots. Some of Mr. Simmond’s 
accredited informants believe it might be turned to 
profitable account, but being a parasitic plant, it 
could scarcely be systematically cultivated. It 
flourishes in its wild state on loamy soil in low 
or sloping grounds. The first indication of its 
vegetation in the spring, is the appearance of a 
whitish bulb above the sward, of an hemisphe¬ 
rical shape, and about the size of a small egg. 
The dusky white covering resembles a fine white 
net, and within it is a pellucid gelatinous sub¬ 
stance. Again within this is a firm kernel, about 
as large as a Spanish nut, and from this a line 
fibrous root descends into the soil. It is known 
in Van Diemen’s Land, and other parts of Aus¬ 
tralia, by the common name of native bread. 
Captain Hunter, in liis Journal of the Transac¬ 
tions at Port Jackson on the first settlement 
of the Convict Colony, speaks finding large 
quantities of “ wild yams,” on whi?h the natives 
fed, but the roots were not bigger than a walnut; 
therefore it was probably this plant.— Simmonds. 

(4045) GAVIALIS. The Gavial. Jaws very 
long, subcyliudrical, slender, rather dilated and 
convex at the end. Teeth, canines two, quite 
anterior, small; lower canines shutting into a 
notch in the edge of the upper jaw. Feet fring¬ 
ed ; toes webbed to the tip. The cervical plates 
united to and forming a disc with the dorsal 
ones. Males with a large swelling in front of 
the nostrils. Native of Asia.— Eng. Gyc. p. 198. 

(4046) GAVIALIS GANG ETICUS, the Nar¬ 
row-Beaked Corcodile of the Ganges, Edw., 
* Phil. Trans.’ Natural. Syst. Ampli. ; Gavialis 
Gang aliens, Gray, ‘ Synops Bept. the Gavial 
of the Ganges, Griff., * Anim. Kiugd.’ The 
Gavial of the Ganges is supposed to be the 
largest of the liviug Saurians. The measurement 
of the largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumeril 
and Bibrou is given at 5 metres, 40 centimetres 
(17 feet 8 iuehes).— Engl. Cyc. page 205. 

(4047) GEBANG PALM. The Corgpha 
yebanga, Blurae, is a useful tree, in Java, thou¬ 
sands of boys and girls are employed in fabricat¬ 
ing its leaves into baskets and bags : thatch, and 
broad brimmed hats are made of them; fishing 
nets and hats are woven from their fibre and 
ropes manufactured from their stalks.— Seeman. 

(4048) GECARCINUS (Leach), the name 
of a genus of Brachyurous Decapod Crustacea, 
known familiarly to the English as Land-Crabs, 
and to the French by the appellations of Tour- 
louroux,Crabes Peints or Crabes Violets, some of 
these terms being applicable not only to different 
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species, but to the same species at different ages, 
so that those various names cannot be depended 
upon as specific designations. The Land-Crabs, or 
Gecarcinians, inhabit the warm countries of the 
New and Old World, and Australasia ; but as far 
as observation has hitherto gone, America and its 
islands seem to be the places where the form is 
most highly and most numerously developed. 
Thus much of the habits of the Land-Crabs of 
the New World. The late Bishop Heber, in his 
* Narrative’ gives an account of some Land- 
Crabs in India, living at a great distance from 
the sea, and obstructed by great obstacles in 
their passage to it. “ The plain of Poonah,” 
writes the bishop, “ is very bare of trees, and 
though there are some gardens immediately 
around the city, vet as both these and the city 
itself lie iij a small hollow on the banks of the 
river Moola, they are not sufficiently conspicuous 
to interrupt the general character of nakedness 
in the picture, any more than t lie few young 
trees and ornamented shrubs with which the 
bungalows of the cantonment are intermingled. 
The principal and most pleasing feature is a 
small insulated hill immediately over the town, 
with a temple of the goddess l’arvati on 
its summit, and a large tank (which, when 
I saw it, was nearly dry) at its base. All 
the grass-land round this tank, and generally 
through the Deckan, swarms with a small land- 
crab, which burrows ill the ground, and runs 
with considerable swiftness, eveu when encum¬ 
bered with a bundle of food almost as big as it¬ 
self. This food is grass, or the grfen stalks of 
rice, and it is amusing to see them sitting as it 
were upright, to cut their liay with their sharp 
pincers, then waddling off with the sheaf to their 
holes as cpiickly as their sidelong pace will carry 
them.” Upon this passage Mr. Broderip ob¬ 
serves, that when we call to mind the position 
of Poonah, and read of the neighbouring river 
and tank, we mav feel inclined to ask whether 
the river or the tank might not be the scene of 
ovipositing ; and, lie adds, that it is not impro¬ 
bable that there may be a race of land-crabs ap¬ 
propriated to continental or even insular situa¬ 
tions out of reach of the ocean, and that fresh 
water may be as necessary to their reproduction ' 
as sea-water is to the land-crabs of the West 
Indies. Such a supposition, he thinks, is in 
unison with the bountiful provisions of nature 
for the general diffusion of animal life. 
(‘ Zool. Journal/ vol. iv.— Eng. Cgc . 

(4049) GECAKCINUS CAKNIFEX. This, 
according to M. Milne-Edwards, is the Cancer 
Camifex of Herbst; Ocypode cordata , Gecar - 
cinus Camifex , and Cardisoma Camifex of 
Latreille! and he cites also Gecarcinus Mr - 
tipes of Larmarck, as a synonym, but with 

a query_Carapace very much elevated, and 

its surface very much curved from before back¬ 
wards, but nearly horizontal transversely: its' 
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lateral edges marked by a projecting and elevat¬ 
ed line. A small tooth behind the external 
orbitary angle. Four rows of spines upon the 
torsi; the lower not numerous. Pincers large 
on one side. Manus very large. Fingers touch¬ 
ing nearly throughout their length. Length, 2 
inches (French). (Milne-Edwards). It is found 
in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. Cancer 
IfydromuH of Herbst, in the opinion of M. Milne- 
Edwards, is evidently a species approximating 
closely to the preceding, if indeed it can be dis* 
tinguished from it .—Eng . Cyc . 

(4050) GEOKOTIILE, a natural family of 
Saurian Reptiles, belonging to Gray’s sub-order 
EachjgUma , and the Nyctisaura. The following 
is a list of the species of Asiatic Geckotida > with 
the Localities they inhabit. 

^•hira marinorata, the Marbled /Edura. North Australia. 
-E. rhoiabiter, the Lozenge-Spotted /Edura. West Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Diplodaetylus viltutus, the Yellow-Crowned Diplodactyle. 
Australia. 

1). ornatus, the Beautiful Diplodactyle. 

D. ocellatus, the Eyed Diplodactyle. West Australia, 

I). marmoratas, the Marbled Diplodactyle, Australia, 
l). bilinentus, the Two Lined Diplodactyle. 

1). lim*atus, the Liued Diplodactyle. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

1). Gerhopygus, the Naked Diplodactyle, 

Pliylloductylus puleher, the PhyllodacLyle. 

P. tuberenlatus, the Large-Tubercled PnyHodactylc. 
Ptyodaetylus Gecko, the Ean-Eoot. Egypt. 

Uroplates fimbriatns, the Eamocautrata. Madagascar. 

U. lineatus. the Sharp-Tailed Eainocantrata. 

Caudiverbera Peruviana, the Caudiverbera. Peru. 
Hcmidactylus trihedrus, the Triangular-Tubercled Ilerai- 
dactvlc. 

II. inaculatus, the Spotted Hemidactylc. 

IT, Brookii, Brooke's Hemidactylc. 

11. depresses, the Groove-T'ailed llemulactyle. 

H. verruculatus, the Warty Hcmidactyle. Shores of the 
Mediterraneau; Egypt. 

H. fasciatus, the Banded Hemidactylc. 

II. Mabouia, the Brazilian Hcmidactyle. Brazil. 

11, mercatorius, the Wandering Hcmidactyle. 
li. frenatus, the Streaked Hcmidactyle. Ceylon. 

II. Lcschenaultii, Lcsdicnault’s Hcmidactyle. Ceylon. 

H. vittatus, the Streaked Cheeked Hcmidactyle. Borneo. 
II. Beilii, Bell’s Hemidactylc. 

D. Garnotii, Garnot’s Dory lire. South Sea Islands, 
Platyurus Scbnciderianus, the Plafcyure. Java. 

Leiccrus ornatus, the Banded Leiurus. West Africa. 
Crossunis caudiverbera, the Crossurus. 

Boltalia subkevis, the Boltalia. India. 

Peripia Peronii, Peron’s Peripa. Mauritius. 

Peropus inntilatus, the Peropus. Manilla, 
fheconyx Seyeheilensis, the Seychelle Gecko. Islands of 
Seychelles. 

Pentadactylus Duvaucelii, DuvauceTs Pcndactyle. India: 
Calcutta. 

P. Leachianus, Leach’s Gecko. 

Gecko verus, the Gecko. India. 

G, Rceveaii, Reeve's Gecko. China. 

G, Chinensis, the Japan Gecko. China and Japan. 

G. Monarchus, the Amboyna Gecko. Borneo. 

G. Sinithii, Dr. A. Smiths Gecko. Prince of Wales* 
Island, 

G. bivittatus, the Double Streaked Gecko. 

Amydosaurus lugubris, the Sombre Gecko. 

Gebyra occanica, the Oceanic Gehyra, Islands in the 
Pacific. 
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G. Australia, the Swan River Gehyra^Swan River. 
JPtychozooa homaloccpluila, the Fringed Tree-Gecko. 
Java. 

Tarentola Mauriarm, ihe, Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. yEgyptiaca, the Egyptian Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. Delahmdii, Laland’a Tarentola. Madeira; West Coast 
of Africa. 

T. Boruecusis, the Bornean Tarentola, Borneo. 
Phdsunni Cepedianus, Lucepcile’s Plietsuina. Mauritius. 
Pnchydactylus ocellatus, the Eyed Gecko. *(Jape of Good 
Hope, 

P, maculatus, the Spotted Paehydactyle. South Africa. 
P. clegnns. the Elegant Paeliydactylc, South Africa. 
SpIneroJaetylns sputator, the Banded Sphserodactylc. 
South America. 

S. punctatissimns, the Twined Spluerodnctyle. Martinique. 
S. fantasticus, the Black-Headed Sphtcroductylc. South 
America. 

S. nigropunctatus, the Black-Dotted Spliicrodactylc. 
South America. 

S. Richardsonii, Richardson’s Sphierodadvie. America. 
Nautlinns pacilicus, the Pacific Nnultinus. New Zealand. 
N. elegans the Kakariki. New Zealand. 

N. Grayii, the Long-Towl Kakariki, New Zealand 
Eublepharis Hardwickii, Hardwick’s Eublcpliaris. Penang, 
Chittagong. 

Gouiodactylua Fimorcnsis, Boic’s Angular-Toed Lizard. 
India. 

G. alboangularis, the White-Throated Angular-Toed Li¬ 
zard. South America 

G. ocellatus, the Eyed Angular-Toed Lizard. Tohauo 
Cyrlodaetylus, marmoratus, the Marbled i yrtodaelyh*. 

Java. Philippine Blands ( 

C. pulchellus, the Beautiful (Vifodaetylc. Singapore. j 
lletcrouota Kendallii, I lie Borne.au ILUemnoh* Borneo 1 
Pliyllurus platurus, White’s Phyllure. Australia. j 

]\ \Wilinsii the Thick-Tailed Phyllure. j 

P. inermis, the Spineless Phyllure. Australia. | 

Steuodactylus guttatus, "Wilkinsons Slcuodaetyle. Egypt.! 


(4051) GELATINE is a substance the pro- i 
duction of which is limited to the animal crea- I 
tion. When the skin and membranous tissues j 
of animals arc boiled in water, the liquor, on I 
cooling, forms a jelly. The bones, tendons, and j 
ligaments, under a higher temperature, also yield i 
a jelly, similar in appearance and in properties t 
to the former, but loss agreeable to the taste. J 
The ordinary sources of gelatine are clippings of; 
hides, hoofs, horns, teet of calves, cows, sheep, i 
pigs, and various membranes. These arc carefully I 
cleaned, then subjected to long boiling, and the j 
liquor strained, skimmed, and allowed to gelati- ! 
uize : the resulting jelly is stiff and tremulous, j 
and is called size. Sometimes the sources lroui ! 
which size is obtained are not so pure as the I 
above, the refuse from the skins of horses, cats, 
dogs, the cuttings from parchment, vellum, and 
white leather, and sometimes the membranous 
parts of fish, being admitted into its composition. 
Size lias an intolerably putrid odour, but it may ! 
be purified by the careful application of sulphur- 1 
ous acid. This is sometimes done, the size dried 
in thin layers, and so used as a substitute for 
isinglass. Without purification, size is cut into 
slices, dried, and sold as glue. Isinglass is 
the purest form of commercial gelatine. The 
best is prepared from the air-bladders and sounds 
of three or four species of sturgeon, inhabiting 
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the Black and Caspian Seas, and their tributary 
streams. These tissues are cleansed, dried, and 
scraped, forming leaf isinglass; or they are twist¬ 
ed into various forms, and called long and short 
staple; or folded into packages, called booh - 
isinglass. The manufacture is chiefly carried,oil in 
Russia, whence commerce receives the best article. 
The account given by Martins of the preparation 
of Russian isinglass is as follows : The swimming 
bladders of the fish arc first placed in hot water, 
j carefully deprived of adhering blood, cut open 
! longitudinally, and exposed to the air, with the 
inner delicate silvery membrane upwards. When 
dried, this line membrane is rcmo\ed by beating 
| and rubbing, and the, swimming bladder is then 
I made into different forms An inferior variety, 

| called ribbon isinglass , is received from America, 
j Isinglass is cut by machinery into the delicate 
i filaments in which we usually see it sold, it is 
| a colourless, inodorous substance, perfectly solu- 
| ble. in hot water. It is largely consumed as an 
article of food. 'The purest and whitest isinglass 
i is required for domestic use, entirely free from 
, unpleasant odour, and dissolving readily and 
! completely in water. It forms a. very transparent 
i jelly, and is indispensable in llu.,preparation of 
biane-mange, ires, creams, and other delicacies 
for dessert. Inferior isinglass answers the pur¬ 
pose of lining be»*r, &e. A solid gelatine in thin 
plates and strings, has lately been introduced to 
answer the purpose of isinglass. The best is 
transparent, and is brought from lYnncc ; it is 
prepared from the gelatine of bones by digestion 
in dilute hydrochloric acid and long boiling in 
water. Jt is much cheaper than isinglass, but 
it is inferior in nutriti\e power and digestibility, 
properties which are diminished by long decoc¬ 
tion. The. same may be said of another substance 
called patent opmpie. gelatine, which is prepared 
from the cuttings of skins, and is therefore a 
kind of glue. Sources from which these substi¬ 
tutes arc procured are not the most agreeable; 
nor is it likely that in the more delicate prepa¬ 
rations of the table, they will ever take the place 
of isinglass. Jellies were formerly supposed to 
be exceedingly nutrithe, and especially suitable 
for invalids; at present medical testimony leads 
to the opinion that they are less so, and even 
less digestible than the ilesli or muscular part of 
animals, isinglass is made in India, and has 
long been exported thence to China, in -most 
eases it lias a very unpleasant fishy odour, which 
renders it totally unfit for domestic use. Cod 
sounds, in the dried state, are brought from 
Scotland, and used* as a substitute for foreign 
isinglass. Diamond cement , or white fish-glue, 
is made of isinglass dissolved in dilute spirits 
of wine or common gin. The two are mixed 
in a bottle loosely corked, and gently simmered 
in a vessel containing boiling water; in about 
an hour the isinglass will be dissolved, and 
ready for use. When cold, it should be an 
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opaque, milk-white, hard jelly : it is remelted by 
immersion in warm water, but the cork should be 
at the same time loosened. After a time a little 
spirit should be added to replace that lost by 
evaporation. But the best isinglass glue is made 
by first soaking good isinglass in cold water; 
when swelled it is to be put into the spirit, and 
the bottle containing it set in a pipkin of eold 
water, which may be brought to the boiling point, 
when the isinglass will melt into a uniform jelly, 
free from lumps or strings. The addition of a 
little essential oil diminishes its tendency to be¬ 
come mouldy. Glue is a highly useful and im¬ 
portant substance, and its manufacture is carried 
on upon a large scale, as follows: tin; parings of 
hides and pelts from tin; tanners’ and furriers’ 
with the refuse materials already enumerated for 
gelatine, are the substances from which if is ex¬ 
tracted in Britain. These are first placed in a 
lime-pit, and when sufficiently steeped, they an; 
carried in baskets to a stream of wafer and rins¬ 
ed, after which they arc placed on hurdles to 
dry. Whatever lime remains adhering to them 
is converted into chalk by the action of the air ; 
and though lime would be injurious to the alter 
processes, vet the presence of a small portion of 
chalk is immaterial. The pieces having been thus 
cleansed, the next process is the extraction of the 
gelatine from them by boiling. For this pur¬ 
pose they are placed in a wideiuoufhed bag or 
net, made of rope;, and spread open within a j 
large iron caldron. A light framing of iron | 
within the caldron, prevents the bag from stick¬ 
ing to its sides. Water is then added, and gra¬ 
dually brought to the boiling point ; as the. animal 
substances siuk, fresh quantities an; added, the 
whole being occasionally stirred up and pressed 
down with poles. The state ot the substances is 
tested by occasionally taking out a portion, and 
setting it aside to cool : if a clear mass of jelly 
be produced, the boiling lias been sufficient. 
The mouth of the bag is then closed by means 
of cords, and the bag is slowly hoisted by ma¬ 
chinery until it rests against, or partly coils 
round a beam immediately over the caldron, 
which helps to press out the liquid, in this 
state it is left to drain. Meanwhile the contents of 
the caldron, if not strong enough for glue, can be 
further evaporated by continuing to apply heat. 
The contents of the bag are boiled a second 
and a third time for making size ; and when the 
solutions are too weak for either glue or size, 
they are economically used instead of water. 
The last remaining refuse is sold for manure. 
Thus, every portion of animal substance is turn¬ 
ed to profitable use. The glue in the caldron, 
when thick enough, is drawn off into a vessel 
called a srilliug-back , and maintained at a tempe¬ 
rature which will keep it liquid. 1 his gives time 
for the deposition of solid impurities, and for 
further clarification by the addition of fcucli lining 
substances as the manufacturer may prefer. X lie 
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glue is then rim off into wooden coolers about six 
feet long, one foot broad, and two feet deep. Here 
it becomes a firm jelly, which is cut out by a 
spado into square cakes, each cake being deposit¬ 
ed in u sort of wooden box, open in several 
slits or divisions to the back. The glue is cut 
into slices by passing a brass wire, attached to a 
kind of bow, along the slits. These slices are 
placed upon nets, (the marks of which are seen 
on the dry glue,) and stretched in wooden frames, 
and are thus removed to the glue-maker’s field, 
where they mi; placed in piles, with proper inter¬ 
vals lor the admission of air, cadi pile being roofed 
in, as a protection irom the weather. The glue 
is turned two or three times a day, and for this 
purpose the roof is lifted off the pile, and the up¬ 
permost frame placed on the ground. The gakes 
are turned one by one, and then the second frame 
is lifted off* and placed on the first. The opera¬ 
tion is thus repeated until a new pile, is formed 
near the spot where the old one stood, when the 
roof is replaced. During tin; drying the glue is 
more likely to receive; injury than at any other 
period, hi very warm weather the cakes are li¬ 
able to become so soft as to lose all shape and 
unite wit h t he frames, or they may even melt en¬ 
tirely, and How away. A thunder-storm some¬ 
times prevents a whole field of glia; from hard¬ 
ening; while a thick fog may make it all moul¬ 
dy. A brisk drying wind may harden it so sud¬ 
denly as to render it unsightly and unfit for the 
market. A hard frost, by freezing the water in 
the glue, may eauSe it to crack in all directions, 
rendering re-melting necessary. Thus the manu¬ 
facture has many vicissitudes to suffer, and can 
only be profitably and conveniently carried on in 
| temperate and equable, weather. The drying, 
however, is not entirely finished in the open air. 
When the glue is about three-parts dry, it is re¬ 
moved into lofts, where, in the course ot some 
weeks or months, the hardening is completed, 
i’mt as the surfaces of the cakes become mouldy 
and soiled, it is at length necessary to scour them 
with a scrubbing-brush and hot water, and set 
them up to drain. They are theu finally dried 
olf in a stove-room at an elevated temperature, 
which, when they are once solid, only serves 
to harden and improve them. After stove- 
drying the glue is lit for the market, where 
it is judged of by its strong dark colour, 
and freedom from cloudy or black spots when 
held to the light. The better sorts of glue are 
transparent, especially the thin cakes of the 
Salisbury glue , which are ol* a clear amber colour. 
The best glue swells without melting when im¬ 
mersed iu cold water, and renews its lormer size 
on drying*. The method of softening it for use 
is to break it into small pieces, soak 24 hours 
in cold water, and then melt slowly over a fire 
with frequent stirring. When prepared in this 
way it cools down into a stiff jelly, which re¬ 
quires only a little warming to fit it lor use 
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Glue must not be used in a freezing temperature. 
A strong compound glue is made by infusing 
common glue in small pieces with isinglass in 
spirits of wine, just sufficient to cover the mix¬ 
ture. Heat is then cautiously applied, and when 
melted, powdered chalk is added, making the 
whole of an opaque white. A strong glue, 
which will resist water, is also obtained by add¬ 
ing half a pound of common isinglass to two 
quarts of skimmed milk, and evaporating the 
mixture to a proper consistence. If gelatine 
which has been swelled in cold water be im¬ 
mersed in linseed-oil and heated, it dissolves and 
forms a glue of remarkable tenacity, which, when 
once dry, perfectly resists damp. Ordinary glue 
may be thus dissolved, and a small quantity of 
red lead, in powder, added. It appears from 
the observations of M. Schattenmau, a glue- 
maker, (Annales de Chimie, 1845,) that fresh glue 
dries much more readily than glue that has been 
once or twice melted ; and that dry glue steeped 
iu cold water absorbs different quantities of water 
according to the quality of the glue ; and the 
proportion of water so absorbed may be list'd as 
a test of the quality of the glue. It, appears that 
fresh glue contains water of composition, or wat¬ 
er more intimately united with the glue than 
water mixed with it in the process of melting, 
which admits of being readily disengaged by 
evaporation. The combined water of dry glue 
disappears in the course of successive meltings 
and solidifications to which glue is subjected. 
Glue in thin plates is usually of better quality 
than thick ones, even when made with the same 
kind of gelatine, because the thin plates admit 
of a more complete drying than the thick. In 
applying M. Schattenmann’s test, dry glue is 
immersed for 24 hours in water at the tempera¬ 
ture of about 60° Fahr. A jelly will thus be 
formed, the qualities of which will fairly repre¬ 
sent those of the glue. For example : the fin¬ 
est ordinary glue, or that made from white 
bones, absorbs 12 times its weight of water in 
24 hours, so that a plate weighing 3 grammes 
produces 39 of fine elastic jelly. Glue from dark 
bones absorbs 9 times its weight of water, and 
produces not quite so fine a jelly. The ordinary 
glue of Alsace or of Germany, made from animal 
refuse, absorbs 5 times its weight of water, pro¬ 
ducing a soft brown jelly, without elasticity and 
consistence, and falling to pieces when handled. 
The common glue of Bologne absorbs 3times 
its weight of water. Well dried glue is much 
less hygrometric than badly made glues, or 
those made of inferior materials. The latter 
are liable to putrefaction. The water of com¬ 
position seems to be injurious to the strength 
of glue, which increases in proportion to its 
.dryness. Marine glue has no gelatine in its 
composition. It will be noticed in its proper 
place. Glue or gelatine has lately been ap¬ 
plied, with great success, to the formation 
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of moulds for casting. The difficulties attend¬ 
ing the use of sand, clay, plaster of Paris, 
wax, &c. in forming moulds for casting, are 
very great where the objects to be repeated are 
complicated in form. About the beginning of 
the present century the Germans introduced the 
use of glue for making moulds, which was not 
employed in this country until about the year 
18245, when Mr. Douglas Fox used it to take 
casts from anatomical preparations, calcareous 
concretions, vegetable substances, &c.; and in 
order to give greater elasticity to the moulds so 
obtained, and to keep them in a fit state for use 
during a long period, lie mixed treacle with the 
glue : this, however, was found to discolour the 
surface of all white bodies, and its application 
being limited bv this objection, the plan was 
abandoned. About the year 1844 attention was 
! again called to this subject by the production in 
France of a series of casts in imitation of ivory ; 
and about 1846 the Society of Arts, London, 
ottered a prize which was awarded to Mr. 
Franchi for his specimens of casting in plaster 
composition in imitation of ivory. At the time 
the award was made, the nature of the material 
used by him was not known : lnY it has since 
proved to be pure gelatine, and owing to the 
skilful use of his material some exquisite electro¬ 
type casts deposited in the Geological Museum 
were obtained from objects greatly under-cut. 
Mr. Franchi lias since found that he can obtain 
from a gelatine mould a cast in gelatine in relief 
without losing any of the sharpness of the 
original. This has enabled him to apply objects 
modelled on fiat surfaces to cylindrical bodies, 
thus saving the labour and expense of modelling. 
One great advantage of gelatine moulds is, that 
easts without seams can be taken from them.— 
Tomlinson. The preparation of gelatine in the 
form of glue, from skins, &c., is well known in 
India, and described in the Persian works on 
Materia Medica under the name of ghur-ree-al- 
jallood, sureshum jild, and suress.— Royle. 

(4052) GELID1UM COIINEUM, accord-, 
ing to some narrators, enters into the formation 
of the swallows nests of the Japanese islands. 

(4053) GELOXIUM BIFAR1UM. 

llsai-than-bayah, Buum. 

Is found in the Rangoon district, it seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth, and is only fit for 
house posts. Wood, white colored, adapted to 
every purpose of house-building.— McClelland. 

(4054) GEM SAND OF AYA. Gem sand from 
the neighbourhood of Ava is sometimes one of 
the Shan articles of merchandize. It consists of 
small fragments of nearly all the precious stones 
found in the country, but garnet, beryl, and 
spinelle are its principal constituents, more es¬ 
pecially the last, which seems to constitute more 
than three fourths of the whole mass. A single 
handful will contain specimens of every shade, 
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black, blue, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber 
yellow, wine yellow, brown, and white. Many 
retain their original crystalline forms, some have 
the fundamental form of the species, a perfect 
octahedron ; but many others have some of the 
secondary forms, among which it is not uncom¬ 
mon to see tt^in crystals reentering angles, for¬ 
med by two segments of the tetrahedron trunca¬ 
ted on the angles, and joined together by their 
bases.— Mason. 

(4055) GENDARUSSA VULGARIS. Syn. 
Justicia gendarussa, Linn, Roxb. FI. Lid. i. p. 
128. 

Caroo noochie. Tam. ] Jugnt mudun, Beng. 

Kali shumbli, Duk, | Ncla uirgaudn, Sans. 

Common in gardens in India, and supposed 
by Roxburgh to be a native of the Malay islands. 
Flowers during the wet season. It is a shrub 
with dark purple or green smooth shoots, leaves 
short stalked, lanceolate, obtuse, smooth, with 
the rib and veins dark purple. Spikes terminal 
somewhat whorled, leafy at base, dowers reddisli 
purple. Leaves and si alks when rubbed have a 
strong, rather aromatic odour. After being 
roasted they are given in chronic rheumatism by 
the native practitioners. The plant is also said 
to be emetic.— O’Skaughnessy, page 483. This 
indigenous species of gendarussa is often plant¬ 
ed for borders around Tenasserim gardens.— 
Mason. Wight gives Gendarussa Tranquebarcnsis. 

(4056) GENTIANA, a genus of TJanls be¬ 
longing to the natural order Genlianucece. It 
has a 4-5-parted calyx. The corolla is variously 
divided, twisted to the right in (estivation, often 
with accessory lobes between the principal ones, 
without depressed glands upon the petals. The 
filaments equal at the base ; anthers not chang¬ 
ing. The stigmas are terminal on the ovary or 
style. The placentm united with the endoearp 
and overspreading the valves of the capsule.— 
Eng. Cyc. Vol. 11. page 954. Wight gives Gen- 
tiana pedicellata, 1328 ; verticellata, GOO. 

(4057) GENTIANA KURROO. Syn. Pnwi- 
monanthe Kurroo, Don. Hoyle’s Illustrations, p. 
278. Mussooree, Simla, and other parts of the 
Himalayas. The roots arc used in the north of 
India, like the gentian.— O' Shuaghnessy, page 
459. Gentiana kurroo, is found in various 
parts of the Himalayas. It has a stem about 
1-flowored, obtuse leaves, the radical long, 
lanceolate, those on the steins linear. The teeth 
of the calyx are long and subulate. The corol¬ 
la is funnel-shaped, with an intense blue spread¬ 
ing 10-lobed limb, the principal lobes of which 
arc ovate and acute, the intermediate ones scale- 
like teeth. The root is used like Gentian in the 
north of Italy.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4058) GENTIANACEJE, Gbntianwokts, 
an extensive order of Plants belonging to the 
Monopetalous Exogens, and consisting of herha- 
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ceous plants, with opposite ribbed leaves, and 
flowers whose corolla is imbricated ; the stamens 
alternate with the petals ; the ovary superior, 
with two cells standing right and left of the axis 
of growth ; and seeds containing a minute 
embryo lying in a mass of albumen. They are 
generally considered to be in the closest alliance 
with Scrophulariacece, but it is possible (flat their 
resemblance to that order is one of analogy ra¬ 
ther than affinity. Along with Orobanchacete 
and Monotropacece , they 3eem rather to belong 
to the albuminous group of Exogens, as has al¬ 
ready been shown. The flowers of these plants 
are usually coloured with pure bright yellow, 
red, or blue, and iu many cases they are on 
this account among the most beautiful of 
flowers; but if we have a high development 
of form and colour in the majority of the spe¬ 
cies of this order, so we also have in the 
Guayana and Mexican plants belonging to the 
genus Voyra or Leiphaimos the brown leafless 
habit and low development of Orobanche. This 
order is famous for its bitterness, which seems 
to pervade all the species. Gentiana itself fur¬ 
nishes all the officinal kinds ; but Erythraa cen¬ 
taur ium, a beautiful wild flower common in 
many parts of England, is advantageously em¬ 
ployed by country people as a substitute : and 
the root of Frazera Walteri has been used as a 
means of adulterating the bitter Calumba-root. 
Ghernyta, from East Indian plants, is re¬ 
markable for the pureness of its bitter. The 
whole plant is paired up at the time the flow¬ 
ers begin to decay, and dried for use. There 
are 60 genera and 450 species of this ov- 
der. This order extends over almost all parts 
of the world, from the regions of perpetual snow 
upon the summits of the mountains of Europe, 
to the hottest sands of South America and In¬ 
dia. They however do not appear in the Flora 
of Melville Island ; and they form part of that 
of the Straits of Magellan. The most common 
genus is Gentiana, than which few genera dis¬ 
play so full a series of colours in the flowers ; 
red, blue, yellow, and white are all exhibited in 
it, with many of the intermediate compound 
tints. For the properties of the genera of this or¬ 
der see CllJRETTA, ClCENDIA, ClILORA, MENY- 
ANTiiRs, Villa rsia, Agathotes.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4059) GENISTA TOMENTOSA, Henna 
(. Lawsonia inermis), is an important dye-stuff, 
and the distilled water of the flowers is used as 
a perfume. The Maliomedan women in Asia 
use the shoots for dyeing their nails red, and the 
same practice prevails in Arabia. In these coun¬ 
tries t he manes and tails of the horses are stain¬ 
ed red in the same manner. The Genista tom- 
entosa yields red pctnls used in dyeing, and con¬ 
taining much tannic acid.— Simmonds. 

(4060) GEODORUM CANDIDUM and 
GEODORUM PALLIDUM are two terrestrial 
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species, members of the genus geodorum.— Mason. 
Wight gives also G. dilatation.' 

(4061) GESNEKIA. Gesneriack/E. Showy 
species of flowering plants mostly with scarlet 
and orange colored flowers, they thrive well in 
any light soil, and may be propagated by seed 
and cuttings.— Riddell. 

(4062) GHEE, Cla.uified Butter. 

Ghee, Guz. Hind. 
lloghuu, Pis us. 

In oriental commerce, is clarified butter, made 
generally from the milk of cows and baffaloes, and 
is an article of great importance in India, Arabia, 
and other Eastern countries, where it is used in 
the same manner as suet and oil are in England, 
France, &c. It is largely manufactured at Surat, 
Kurracliec, Jseffrabad, the Persian Gulf, &c.— 
Faulkner. 

(4063) GIGATtTINA LICHENOIDES. Cey¬ 
lon moss.— O'Sltanghnesv/, p. 60S. 

(4064) GIGA11T1NA TKN'AX. The Chinese 
people collect this sea-weed on the coast to a great 
extent using it in the arts and also for food. Among 
these the Gigmtina tenax'is prepared as aflbrd- 
iug an excellent material for glues and varnishes. 
It is simply boiled and the transparent glue ob¬ 
tained is brushed upon a porous kind of paper 
called “shachi” which it renders nearly transpa¬ 
rent. It is also used as a size for slilfening silks and 
gauze, and extensively employed in the manufac¬ 
ture oflautcrns and in the preparation of paper for 
lattices and windows. This and other kinds of 
fuci are boiled down to a jelly by the islanders 
on the south and extensively used for food, it is 
known in commerce under the name of ugaragar. 
— Williams, p. 275. 

(4065) GILT A ACH1LLI.EFOLTA. Polb- 
MONiACE.fi. These are beautiful annuals and of 
easy cultivation, may lie grown either in the 
flower garden, or in pots during and after the 
rains, easily propagated by seed in any light soil. 
— Riddell. 

(4066) GINGELLY OK SESAMUM OIL. 
(black seeded variety)— Sesamum orieutale. 


Mcefa-tc], Til ka tel, Guz 
Hi Ml. 

Kurit delink, Picks. 


Nal ennai, Tam. 

JImichie Noonay, Tki,. 

Meethn Till ka tael, llixi). 

Jiritch, Arab. 

The oil expressed from the sesainum seed, 
which is much used by the natives of India as 
an article of diet and lighting, it will keep 
many years without becomiug rancid, and for all 
purposes of medicine and pliarmacy ; when well 
prepared, is quite equal to the best olive oil. 
It is supposed that the large, quantities of this 
oil exported from Bombay to England and 
France, after undergoing certain purifying pro¬ 
cesses, is returned to India m the shape of sallad, 


Taila, Sans- 
Yellow, Tam. 

Nowooloo, Tki* 
o 
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ported from Bombay to England and France.— 
Faulkner. 

(4067) GINGELLY SEED, Sesamum Seed. 

Smnaum, Arab. 

Kiln, Can. 

Teel, Jiugelly, Guz. Hind, 

Kmijcd, Pens. 

The Sesamum is extensively cultivated in.Sou¬ 
thern Asia, for the oil expressed from the seed, 
which are slightly oval, small, tasteless and'inodo¬ 
rous. There are two kinds distinguished, black, 
and white or yellow, which possess the same pro¬ 
perties, and in commerce are met with both in a 
mixed and separate state. Gingelly seed is large¬ 
ly exported from England and France. Tins 
oil is perhaps consumed to a greater extent 
than any other by the Natives of India, and is 
second only to eoconuut oil iu its importance as 
an article of commerce. It is extensively culti¬ 
vated throughout the whole of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and lias been exported ns follows. 

Gingelly Seed. 

Y.-ar ] 84-7-4-8. 

Qr. 17/.IS.Its lfiO.ml 

Year 1849 50. 

Owl. 1,14,1-5.Its. 299,412 

Year 1851-52. 


Qr. 


Cwt. 1,09,414.Ks. 302,559 

Gingelly Oil. 


Year IS 18-4-9. 

8,591.,.Its. 1,02,724 

Yci«P( J 850-51. 

Cwt. 2,27,77W.Its. *,37,1*5 
Yrar 7852-53. 

Cwt. 2.51,013...1U 5,31,631 


Yi*nr 
Gl. 19,520- 


-Ks. 


14,766 

Year 1*49-30. 

62,721-Ks 30,26* 

Year 1S51-52. 

Gl. 46.16(5-Its. 26,722. 


Gl. 


Gl. 

Gl. 


Year 

14,686- 


1848-49. 

-Ks. 11,535 


Gl 


Yuar 1850-51. 

77,202-Ks. 48,005 

Yusir 1852-53 
72, 007-Ks. 4.3,608 


Of the gingelly seed exported in 1 852-58 the 
United Kingdom received cwt. 12,713—Ceylon, 
cwt. 590—France, cwt. 2,87,225—Pegue, cwt. 
741—Bombay, cwt. 113—Malacca, cwt. 33 and 
Travancore, cwt. 148. Of the quantity of oil 
(72,607 gals.) exported in the same year—gals. 
42,043 were shipped to the United Kingdom— 
gals. 2,963 to Ceylon—gals. 4,232 to Mauritius 
and Bourbon—gals. 19,698 to Pegue—gals. 46 
to Bengal—gals. 27 to the French (Indian) ports, 
and gals. 3,593 to Malacca .—Mode of prepar¬ 
ation. —The great disparity of color observed in 
the specimens of this oil is attributed to 
the mode of preparation. The method some¬ 
times adopted is that of throwing the fresh 
seeds, without any cleansing process, into 
the common mill, and expressing in the 
usual way. The oil thus becomes mixed 
with a large portion of the coloring matter 
of the epidermis of the seed, and is neither so 
pleasant to the eye, nor so agreeable to the taste, 
as that obtained by first repeatedly washing the 
seeds iu cold water, or by boiling them, for a 
short time, until the wholC of the reddish browi* 
coloring matter is removed, and the seeds have 
become perfectly white. They are then dried 
in the sun, arid the oil expressed as usual. This 


olive, or Lucca oil. Jingelly oil is largely ex-1 process yields 40 to 44 per cent, of a very pale 
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gingbl^y $eed. 

straw-colored; swectrsiocllicg oil, an excellent 
substitute for ol#p. oil. /! pkfbrrr In India, it is 
chie^y used in cookery, in anointing the person, 
for makipg 8oap v a^d fq& burning in lamps, 
England, it is chiefly for the manufacture 
of 1 soap, and for burning in Table-lamps, for 
which it is belter suited than cocoanut oil, owing 
to the iower temperature at which it congeals, 
j Price ,alue in England (January 18 5 5) £4 7.10 
per ton. In different parts of Madras Presi¬ 
dency the price of this oil varies from Iis. 1 5 0 
to Its. 6 0 0 per maund of 25lbs. In S. Arcot 
it is procurable at 11s. 27 12 5 per candy. The 
prices per maund of this oil, at the utulermen- 
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tioned stations, for the quarter 
October 1854, were as follows. 
Arcot,. lls. 

Bangalore, . „ 

Bellary . „ 

Berhampore, ... „ 

Cannanore,. „ 

Cuddapah, . „ 

JauhiftH.. „ 

Jubbulpore,. „ 

Madras, . „ 

Masiilipataiu,... ,, 

Second sort 


ending 


31st 


.Rs 


Madura, ... 

Mangalore,. 

Nngpore,.. 

Pulamcotta. 

I’aulghaut,. 

Samulcotta,. 

Secunderabad,.. 
Triehinopoly,... 

Vellore, . 

Vizagapatam,... 

Gingellg Oil, erroneously called 


8 

1 

13 

13 

7 

10 

3 

1 

1* 


“Rape,” (Kharasanee yelloo), is from the red seed¬ 
ed variety.—This oil which is expressed from a 
variety of sesamuin differs but little from the one 
abovementioned. In Tanjore, it is procurable at 
Uupees 3 0 0 per maund. The following par¬ 
ticulars concerning the two varieties of plant, 
yielding this important oil have been furnished 
by F. Copleston, Esq., ltajahmundry. Two 
varieties of Sesamum, are cultivated for the sake 
of the oil. The gingeley seed par excellence is 
the produce of the plant, which is sown in the 
month of March, alter the rice crop, and is irri¬ 
gated twice, once at sowing, and once afterwards. 
The seed which is black , and is called 1st sort 
gingeley, from the fact of its yielding the largest 
percentage of : .oil, ripens in May, and sells at the 
rate of Rs. 60 per ca,ndy of 5)00 lbs. The oil 
obtained .from both varieties, sells at the same 
prjee, viz. Rs. 3 14 G to 3 per maund of 25 lbs 
according to quality. Second sort gingeley is 
sown in June, and produces a red seed. The 
plant although a little largcv resembles in most 
respectSjthe former, it has, however, a somewhat 
longer leaf, and the flower differs a shade or two 
fn cplor. , A candy of 500 lbs. of this seed sells 
• ai$^ 57,8 0., . The price of the oil is the same 
as^hat. of; gingeley. This seed has of late been 
$xporte<l to France, in consequence of which the 
present price is double what it was three years 
ago.—It will have been -seen 
that.of .this small annual plant there are two or 
three snecies. Sesamum qnentale, the common 
sort! and' S.', imUchm, ' a more robust .kind, 
cultivated at a ^different. season,, both na¬ 
tives of ilie tiast Indies. S. indium.:, .bears a 
,iRale purple flower, and. S. orientale has a .white 
.'blossom. '’l|:is t|p'latter which i,s chiefly grown 


GINGELjLY SEED. 

and the seeds afford the Gingelie oil or suffed- 
til, already extensively* : "* ±l '" ’ 

the East. The ex 


m commerce m 
. ( ...as dear and sweet 

as that from almonds, ana propabljr th«s Rehens 
oil used in varnish, is ho other. , ft is called by 
the Arabs “ Siriteth,”' aiii5l5‘pie' i a^ed,' 1 " pennie” 
seed, in Africa. S. orientale .'is'groups, m the 
West Indies under the name of f ‘* wanglo.’* It 
is said to hnve been first brought to. Jamaica by 
the Jews as an article of Food. l,dS.O ba^s of 
gingelly, teel, or sesame seed, were imported Into 
Liverpool, in 1849, from the East, South Ame¬ 
rica, and Africa, for expressing oil and 3,700 
hags in 1850. There are two kinds of seed, light 
and dark, and it is about the same size as mus¬ 
tard seed, only not round. A hectare of laud in 
Algeria yields 1475 kilogrammes of seal, which, 
estimated at 50 cents the kilogramme, amounts 
to 737 francs, whilst the cost of production is 
only 259 francs, leaving a profit of 478 francs 
(nearly £20). The oil obtained from this seed 
is inferior to good olive oil, hut is better adapt¬ 
ed for the manufacture of soap. This plant is 
not unlike hemp, but the stalk is cleaner and 
semitransparent. The flower also is so gaudy, 
that a field in blossom looks like a bed pf flor¬ 
ist’s flowers, and its aromatic fragrance does not 
aid to dispel such delusion. It flourishes most 
upon land which is light and fertile. The fra¬ 
grance of the oil is perceptibly weaker when ob¬ 
tained from seed produced on wet, tenacious 
soils. A gallon of seed seems to be the usual 
quantity sown upon an acre. In Bengal, S. ori- 
eulale is sown during February, and the crop 
harvested at the end of May; but 8. indicim is 
sown on high, dry soil, in the early part of the 
rains of June, and the harvest occurs in Septem¬ 
ber. About Foonah it is sown in June and 
harvested in November. In Nepaul two crops 
are obtained annually; one is sown as a first 
crop in April and May, and reaped in October 
and November; the other as an autumn crop, 
after the upland rise in August and Septem¬ 
ber, and reaped in November and December. 
In Mysore, after being cut it is stacked for a 
week, then exposed to the sun for three days, 
hut gathered into heaps at night; and between 
every two days of such drying, it is kept a, cby 
in the heap.* By this process, the pods burst 
and shed their seeds without thrashing. r The 
seeds contain an abundance of oil, which, naigbt 
be substituted for olive oil; it is procured from 
them in great quantities, in Egypt, India, Kash¬ 
mir, China, and Japan, where it b used, both 
for cooking and burning. It will keep For many 
years and not acquire any rancid smell or taste, 
but in the course of a year or two 1 becomes quite 
mild, so that when the warm tasfo’ofthe seed, 
wliich is in the oil when fir$ expressed, is worn 
off, it is used for all the purposes: of .salad oil. 
It possesses such quahtjies ^^siirly entitle it to 
Introduction into Europe ; >^<l' if divested of its 
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„e, it might p^aps^pompete with oitof 
olives, at least for medicinal purposes, and oould 
be raised in any quantity in the British Indian 
Presidencies. It is sufficiently free from* smell 
to admit of being made tbe medium for extract¬ 
ing the perfume of the jasmine, the tuberose, 
narcissus, damoodUe, and of the yellow rose. The 
process is managed by adding one weight of 
flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which 
being cdrked is exposed to the rays of the sun 
’ for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be 
Sufficiently impregnated for use. This oil, under 
the name of Gingilie oil, is used in India to 
adulterate oil of almonds. The flour of the seed, 
after the oil is expressed, is used in making 
cakes, and.the straw serves for fuel and manure. 
The oil is much used in Mysore for dressing 
food, and as a common lamp oil. From 200 to 
400 quarters under the name of Niger seed are im¬ 
ported annually into Liverpool for expressing oil. 
Three varieties of Til are extensively cultivated 
throughout India, for the sake of the fine oil ex¬ 
pressed from their seeds, the white seeded varie¬ 
ty, the parti-colored, and the black. It is from 
the latter that the sesamnm or gingeley oil of 
commerce is obtained. Sesamum seed contains 
about 45 per cent, of oil. Good samples of the 
oil were shown at the Great Exhibition from 
Vizianagram, Ganjam, Hyderabad, Tanjore, the 
district of Moorshedabad, and Gwalior. The 
gingelly seed is stated to be worth about M per 
ton in the North Circars. An oil resembling 
that of sesamum is obtained from the seed of 
Guizotea oleifera and Abymnica, a plant intro¬ 
duced from Abyssinia, and comment in Bengal. 
These, the ram til, or valisaloo seeds, yield about 
84 per cent, of oil. The oil is generally used 
for burning, and is worth locally about lOd. 
per gallon. Black Til (Verbesena sativa) is 
Known as kutsela or kala til, in the Deccan. It 
is chiefly cultivated in Mysore and the western 
districts of Peninsular India, as well as in the 
Bombay presidency. About 5,000 maunds are 
exported annually from Calcutta, 3,703 bags 
were imported into Liverpool in 1851. The 
price pea: Quarter of eight bushels, in January, 
1853, was from 80s. to £2; of teel oil, in tins, 
weighing 60 to 100 pounds, £2 to £2 4s.—> 
Brnmonds' Gomml. Products, page 535. See 
SX8AMtf>C. 

(4088) GINGEB. 

ZhgeM, Arab. 

Jahstob, Bui. 

Soonty, Cam. 

Iaghant, Cxno. 

Sont, Duk. 

Giagembra, Fk 

Ingwer, Gkr. 

Adruck (green), Soont 
(dry). Gut, HIkd. 

Zensero, It. * | Sonti, 'Tth.—Faulknei;* 

. The ginger-plant Zinziber officinale, belongs 
to the very useful natural order, Zinziberacese 


Jasiakiug also jut, Jav. 
Zingiber, Lat. 

Alia, Mal. 

Zangebeel, Per. 
Geogivre, Port. 

Inbir, Bus. 
ffimtbii Sana 


V' 


Jsngibrp, Agenjibre, Sr. 
Satin, Tam. 


&ING1R. 

from which turmeric. East India Arrow-root and 
some other productions, are Obtained. Ginger 
grows and is cultivated in the tropical regions of 
Asia, America, andSierraLeone. The stem 
reaches generally three or four feet in height, and 
is renewed yearly, while the roof which is the 
part known as ginger, botanicaily termed a 
rhizome, is biennial. The roots, or rhizomes, 
are dug up when about a year old; in Jamaica, 
this occurs in January or February, and after 
the stems are withered. They are well washed, 
freed from dirt, and in some cases, especially 
with the better kinds, the epidermis or outer 
coat is stripped off, and hence the division of 
ginger into white, scraped or uncoated and into 
black, unscraped or coated. In estimating tbe 
quality of ginger, a variety of particulars have to 
be taken into consideration as whether the rhi¬ 
zomes are coated or uncoated, their form, colour, 
and consistence. The rhizomes of ginger of 
good quality have no epidermis, are plump, of a 
whitish or faint straw-colour, soft and mealy in 
texture, with a short fracture, exhibiting a red¬ 
dish, resinous zone round the circumference ; the 
taste should be hot, biting, but aSmatic. The 
rhizomes of ginger of inferior quality are fre¬ 
quently coated with the epidermis, are less full 
and plump often contracted and shrivelled ; of 
darker colour, being of a brownish-yellow, of 
harder texture, termed flinty, and more fibrous, 
while the taste is inferior, and less aromatic. 
The principal uncoated sorts of ginger, according 
to Dr. Pereira, are :— 

1. Jamaica ginger , imported in barrels holding 
one cwt. each. It is an uncoated, pale sort; and 
when of fine quality, occurs in large, bold, fleshy 
races, which cut soft, bright, and pale-coloured. 
Inferior samples are small in the race, darker- 
coloured, more or less flinty and shrivelled. 

2. Uncoated Malabar ginger , new sort of Mala¬ 
bar ginger, Tellicherry ginger; Calicut ginger. 
Cochin ginger, “ a pale uncoated sort imported in 
chests, casks, or bays, sometimes from Tellicherry, 
but usually from Calicut or Cochin.” It re¬ 
sembles Jamaica ginger, both in external appear¬ 
ance and flavour; but has, externally, more of a 
brownish or reddish tint, it first appeared in 
English commerce about the year 1841. 

3. Uncoaied Bengal ginger, scraped Bengal 
ginger, new sort of Bengal ginger, Calient sort 
of Bengal ginger, “ imported in chests of about 
one and a half cwt. It is an uncoated sort, dark¬ 
er than Jamaica ginger; it is not so large as the 
uncoated Malabar sort, and is harder and dark¬ 
er.” The chief coated gingers are:—■ 

1. Barbadoes ginger, “ imported in bags of 
about sixty or seventy pounds. It is a coated 
sort in short, fiat races, which are darker colour¬ 
ed than Jamaica ginger, and are covered with a 
corrugated epidermis. 

3. Malabar ginger, unscraped Malabar, old 
sort of Malabar ginger, conrifton Malabar ginger; 
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Bombay ginger ‘^imported 'from Bombay in bags 
or packets. It Ts a coated, dark, and small 
sort.”' • ■ ■ 

3 . Bengal ginger, common Bengal ginger, old 
sort of Bengal ganger “imported m bags. It is 
a coated or uqpcraped dark sort, which cuts flinty 
and brownish, but is plumper and less wormy 
than common Malabar ginger.” 

4. Sierra Leone ginger, Africa ginger; M import¬ 
ed in casks or bags. It is a coated sort, the races 
being generally larger, less flat and less plump, 
than those of the Barbadoes sort, which in other 
respects they resemble. According to the au¬ 
thority above referred to, the uncoated ginger— 
viz. the Jamaica, uncoated Malabar, and uncoat¬ 
ed Bengal—are assorted for commercial purposes 
according to their qualities, thus ;— 

1. Bold, soft, and bright ginger. 

2. Smaller, but soft and bright. 

3. Flinty and dark. 

4. Shrivelled, and only fit for grinding. 

The Barbadoes, African, and coated Malabar 

and Bengal ginger, are usually sold unassorted. 
Besides the two kinds of ginger above noticed, 
other descriptions oocur. Thus what is called 
green ginger, is sometimes imported from Ja¬ 
maica, it consists of soft aud juicy rhizomes 
with buds, and appears to have undergone but 
little preparation beyond picking and washing. 
The young shoots put forth every spring by the 
perennial rhizome are used in the manufacture 
of the delicious preserved ginger (conditum 
zingiberis). These shoots are carefully picked, 
washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, and then pre¬ 
served in jars with syrup. (Dr. P. Browne). 
“ The finest preserved ginger is imported from 
Jamaica, usually in jars. Barbadoes preserved 
ginger is seldom brought over. The China pre¬ 
served ginger is stringy. It is sometimes im¬ 
ported in the dried state. We have been inform¬ 
ed that dried ginger of good quality, soft and 
mealy, may, by the following process, be con¬ 
verted into excellent preserved ginger: The 
rhizomes, selected with care are to be immersed 
for three or four weeks in very weak svrup, 
scarcely stronger than sugar-and-water, to which 
a small portion of the carbonate of potash has 
been added; this addition being made to give 
them a fresher and greener tint, and also to as¬ 
sist in softening them. As soon as the ginger has 
become Sufficiently soft, it is put up in very 
strong syrup of white sugar.— Hassell. Ginger 
is cultivated to a small extent, in Tenasserim, 
and some of the Chinese make a ginger preserve 
of the green roots, in imitation of that which 
comes from China.— Mason. It grows. in all 
parts of India: it is generally cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, being sown about the commencement of 
the rains, and taken up in eight or nine months, 
thought sometimes left in the ground for the 
following year.— Riddell. Ginger is sown at the 
commencement of me rains in beds of about six 
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feet square, and MlKaiDk cultivated soih The 
planting consists in dividing pari of the green 
root, which the natives firstsoak ia a mixture of 
cow-dung and water ; it is then planted about 
two inches deep and about one foot apart; it 
requires a great deal of water; and to be kep- 
dear of weeds. When the stalks dm the gir. 
ger may be taken up, although it is sometimes 
left in the ground for a couple of years; It is 
better for remaining twelve months, and must be 
watered during the dry season.— Riddell. From 
an examination of the Analysis, made by Dr. 
Hassell of the gingers sold in London it appears : 

1. That out of twenty-one samples of ginger 
submitted to examination, no less than fifteen, 
being more than two-thirds of the whole, were 
found to be adulterated. 

2. That the substances deteoted were various 
in character, including sago-meal, potato-flour, 
wheat-flower, ground rice, Cayenne pepper mus¬ 
tard-husks, and turmeric powder,—these occur¬ 
ring in various quantities, but in the majority of 
cases constituting the principal part of the 
article.— Food and its Adulteration, p. 390. 
According to Simmonds, ginger is imported 
chiefly from the East and West Indies. It 
is also grown in China. In the young state 
the rhizomes are fleshy and slightly aromatic ; 
and they are then used as preserves, or pre¬ 
pared in syrup; in a more advanced stage 
the aroma is fully developed, their texture is 
more woody, and they become fit for ordinary 
ginger. The inferior sorts, when dried after im¬ 
mersion in hot water form black ginger. The 
best roots are scraped, washed, and simply dried 
in the sun with care, and then they receive the 
name of white ginger. The rhizome contains an 
acid resin and volatile oil, starch and gam. It 
is used medicinally as a tonic and carminative, 
in the form of powder, syrup, and tincture. The 
root stocks Alpinia racemosa, A. Galanga, and 
many other plants of the order, have the same 
aromatic and pungent properties as ginger. The 
consumption of ginger is about 18,000 or 14,000 
cwt. a year. Of 16,004 cwt. imported in 1840, 
5,381 came from the British West Indies, 9,727 
from the East India Company’s possessions and 
Ceylon, and 896 cwt. from Western Africa. The 
difference between the black and white ginger of 
the shops is ascribed by Dr. P. Browne and 
others to different methods of curing the rhizo¬ 
mes ; but this is scarcely sufficient to account 
for them, and he cannot help suspecting the exis¬ 
tence of some difference in the plants themselves. 
That this really exists is proved by the; state¬ 
ments of Rumphius (“Herb. Amb.,”lib. 8, cap. 
xix., p. 156), that there are two varieties of, the 
plant, the white and the red. Moreover Dr. 
Wight (** Lond. Med. Journal,” vol. viii.) says 
that two sorts are cultivated in Jamaica, viz., 
the white and the black; and, be adds, “ black 
ginger has the most numerous and largest roots.” 
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I!lie rhizome, culled .'in commerce ginger root; 
occurs in flattisbrbranched pr loded .palmate 
.pieces, called faces, which; do not exceed four 
inches in length. Several varieties, dwtirtguish- 
ed by ; their oolor and place of growth, are met 
with. The finest is that brought from Jamaica. 
A great part .of that found ia the shops has been 
washed, ip whiting and water, .under the pretence 
of preserving it from insects. The dark colored 
kinds are frequently bleached with chloride of 
lime. Barbadces ginger is -in shorter flatter races, 
of a darker, color, and covered with a corrugated 
epidermis. African ginger is in smallish races, 
which have been partially scraped, and are pale 
colored. East India ginger is unscraped; its 
races are. dark ash colored externally, and are 
larger than those of the African ginger. Telli- 
chery ginger is in large plump races, with a re¬ 
markable yeddish in externally. Jamaica black 
ginger is hot frequently found in the shops. 
The Malabar dark ginger is in unscraped short 
pieces,-'which have a horny appearance internally, 
and are of a dirty brown color both internally 
and externally. Ginger is imported in bags weigh¬ 
ing about a hundred weight . The Malabar ginger 
exported from Calicut is the produce of the dis¬ 
trict of Sheraaad, situated in the south of Calicut; 
a place chiefly inhabited by Moplas, who look upon 
the ginger cultivation as a most valuable and 
profitable trade, which in fact it is. The soil of 
Shemaad is so very luxuriant, and so well suited 
for the cultivation of ginger, that it is reckoned 
the best, and in fact the only place in Malabar 
where ginger grows and thrives to perfection. 
Gravelly grounds are considered unfit; the same 
may be said of swampy ones, for whilst the for¬ 
mer check the growth of the ginger, the latter 
tend in a great measure to rot the root; tlius the 
only suitable kind of soil is that which, being red 
earth, is yet free from gravel, and the soil good 
and .heavy. The cultivation generally commences 
about the middle of May, after the ground has 
undergone a thorough process of ploughing, har¬ 
rowing# See. At the commencement of the mon¬ 
soons, beds of ten or twelve feet Jong by three or 
four feet" wide are formed, anil? in these beds 
small holes are dug at tliree-fotirths to one foot 
apart, which are filled with manure. The roots, 
hitherto carefully buried under sheds, are dug 
out, the good ones picked from those which are 
affected: by the moisture, or any other con¬ 
comitant of a half-year’s exclusion from the at¬ 
mosphere, and the process of clipping them into 
suitable Sizes for planting performed by cutting 
the ginger into pieces of an inch and a half to 
two inches long. These are then buried in the 
holes, which have been previously manured, 
and the whole of -the beds are then covered with 
a good thick layer of green leaves, which, whilst 
. they serve as manure, also contribute to keep the 
/beds from- unnecessary .(dampness, which might 
otherwise be occasioned by the ; heavy falls of 
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rain during the months qf Jjiwe aad July, Rain 
is essentially requisite fprlbe? growth of the 
ginger; it is also however necessary, that 4;he 
beds be .constantly kept from immdation ' which, 
if not carefully attended to, ihecrpp is entirely 
ruined ; great precaution is therefore taken in 
forming drains between the - beds, anti letting 
water out, thus preventing a superfluity. On 
account of the great tendency some kinds of 
leaves have to ‘ breed worms and insects, strict 
care is observed in the choosing of them, and 
none but the particular kinds used in manuring 
ginger are taken in, lest the. wrong ones might 
fetch in worms, which, if once in the beds, no 
remedy can be resorted to successfully to des¬ 
troy them ; thus they in a very short time ruin 
the crop. Worms bred from the leaves laid on 
the soil, though highly destructive, are not so 
pernicious to ginger cultivation as those which 
proceed from the effect of the soil. The former 
kind, whilst they destroy the beds in which they 
once appear, do not spread themselves to the 
other beds, be they ever so close, but the latter 
kind must of course be found in almost all the 
beds, as they do not proceed from aeciVpntal caus¬ 
es, but from the nature of the soil. Iii'cases like 
these, the whole crop is oftentimes ruined, and the 
cultivators arc thereby subjected to heavy losses. 
Ginger is extensively diffused throughout the In¬ 
dian isles, it being especially indigenous to the 
East, and of pretty general use among the na¬ 
tives, who neglect the finer spices. The great 
and smaller varieties are cultivated, and the sub- 
varieties are distinguished by .their brown or white 
colors. There is no production which has a 
greater diversity of names. This diversity proves, 
as usual, the wide diffusion of the plant in its 
wild state. The ginger of the Indian Archipel¬ 
ago is however inferior in quality to that of Ma¬ 
labar or Bengal. In the | cultivation of. ginger 
great improvement inay.be adopted,and expense 
saved. The garden plough and small barrow 
should be used. The present mode of preparing 
the land for this crop in the West Indies, .is. by 
first carefully hoeing off all bushes and weeds from 
the piece intended to plant; the workmen, are 
then placed in a line and, dig fprward tjip bind 
to the full depth of the hoe, cutting the furrpw 
not more than from five to six inches tlwok,, 
land is then allowed, to pulverise for short, 
time ,; you then prepare it for receiving the plants 
by opening drills with tbe hoe, from ten to twelve 
inches apart, and the same in depth, cboppiagor 
breaking up wuy clods tliat, may be in, tbe Jw»d. 
Two or three women follpw auddrop; the;plants 
in the drills, say from nine tPutcn inobea ffpart. 
The plants or sets are, the small kpnts.or fingers 
brplmn oft the ..original jfpofe#* not. w-ortb $»e 
sempiugv ^Tlm $l^ts ^ a 

porfciev'...(Qf • 4he. (pHbfbflMW fiwrmdlJin dafllyig. 
It requires atteiiqtj.p'n.,. 

4ng them dean from, wiesfls. until. #tein 
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sufficient age. It'ihrowBQUta pedicle or foot 
stalkinthe coutMTof the second or third week, 
the leaves of which are of similar shape to that 
of the Guinea-giass. Ginger is a delicate plant, 
and very liable to rot, particularly if planted in 
too rich a SoU, or where it maybe snbjectto 
heavy rains. Tbegeheral average of yield is from 
1,500 to, 2,000.lbs, per. acre in plants, although 
lie has known as much as 3,000 lbs. of ginger 
cured from an acre of land.. The planting season 
generally commences in Jamaica in February and 
March, and the crop , is got in December and 
January, when the stalks begin to wither. The 
ginger is taken from the ground by means of the 
lioe, each laborer filling a good-sized basket, at 
the same time breaking off the small knots or 
knobs for future planting. A good scraper of 
ginger will give you from 30 to 40 lbs. of ginger 
per day. It is then laid on barbacues (general¬ 
ly made of boards) to dry. It takes from six to 
ten days to be properly cured. The average 
yield in weight is about ouc-third of what is 
scraped. When intended for preserving, the 
roots must be taken up at the end of three or 
four months, while the fibres are tender and 
full of sap. The ginger grown in the West 
Indies is considered superior in quality to that of 
the East, doubtless because more care is paid to 
the culture and drying of the root, but it is of 
less importance to commerce. The quantities 
imported from these two quarters is however be¬ 
coming more equal, and Africa is coming into the 
field as a producer, J545 casks and packages 
having arrived from the western coast in 1846. 
The annual average export of ginger from Bar¬ 
bados, between the years 1740 and 1788, was 
4,667 bags; between 1784 and 1786, 6,320 
bags; in 1788, 5,562 cwt. were shipped; in 
1792, 3,05C bags and barrels. In 1798, so 
widely was the culture of this root diffused in 
Jamaica, that 20,933 bags, of one cwt. each, 
and 8,864 lbs. in casks were shipped. The ex¬ 
ports may now be taken on an average at 4,000 
cwt. ; but, like all the other staple products of 
the islands, this has fallen off one-half since the 
emancipation of the negro population. In the 
three years which preceded the abolition of sla¬ 
very, 5,719,000 lbs. of ginger were shipped from 
Jamaica. In the three years ending with 1848, 
the quantity shipped had decreased 2,612,180 
lbs., as will be seen by the following returns:— 


GIN GEE SHIPPED 


1830 ... 1,748,800 

1831 1,614,640 
,1832 ... 2,335,560 , 


5,719,000 


lbs. 

1846 ... 1,462,000 

1847 ... 1,324,480 

1848 ... 320,340 


3,106,820 


In 1848 there were shipped from Jamaica 3,719 
casks and bags; in 1844, 3,592 casks and 1730 
bags; ;in 1845, 3,506 casks, :valued at £4> 10s. 


each, and 1,129, bags, valued at 122 each, equal in 
all to £18,037. From the island of Hayti 8,769 
lbs. of ginger were exported-in 1835, and 
15,509 lbs. in 1836. 39 packages of ginger 

were shipped from Barbados m 1851. In Ma- 
ranham and one or two other primnees of Bra¬ 
zil, ginger of an excellent quality is grown, and 
a good deal is exported. It was Very early an 
article of culture in South America. Aceording 
to Acosta, it was brought to America by one 
Francisco dc Mendoza, from Malabar, and so 
rapidly did its cultivation spread, that as far 
back as 1547, 22,053 cwt. were shipped to Eu¬ 
rope. Southey, in his “ History of Brazil” 
(vol. i., p. 320), says, “ Ginger had been brought 
from the island, of St. Thomas, and throve so 
well that in the year 1573, 4,000 arrobas of 25 
lbs. each were cured ; it was better than what 
came from India, though the art of drying it was 
not so well understood. Great use was made of 
this root in preserves, but it was prohibited, as 
interfering with the Indian trade in that wretch¬ 
ed species of policy which regards immediate 
revenue as its main object.” Ginger was worth 
in the London market 25s. to 60s. the cwt. in 
bond; middling and fine qualities, 80s. to 160s. 
The duty is 5s. per cwt.—Amount of imports of 
ginger into the United Kingdom, with the 
quantities entered for home consumption :— 


West India Entered for East India Entered for 



ginger, home consumption..ginger, home consumption* 
cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 

1831 

3,551 

4,709 

849 

79 

1832 

5,947 

5,795 

2,508 

213 

1833 

6,064 

9,570 

10,049 

1,099 

1834 

9,913 

9,918 

10,004 

1,638 

1835 

8,321 

8,982 

4,489 

1,647 

1836 

10,226 

6,304 

13,589 

3,524 

1837 

10,933 

9,905 

23,876 

3,386 

1838 

13,366 

9,944 

25,649 

1,431 

1839 

8,996 

7,213 

29,624 

914 

1840 

5,381 

7,935 

9,719 

1,568 

1841 

4,446 

5,523 

5,292 

1,177 

1842 

4,671 

5,068 

3,680 

1,956 

1843 

4,013 
casks, &c. 

5,953 

casks. 

4,106 

bags. 

3,254 

bags. 

1844 

4,619 

3,128 

5,101 

6,964 

1845 

6,033 

4,000 

8,165 

7,988 

Returned for 


Total ginger home 

imported. consumption, 

cwts. cwts. . 


1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


. 24,370 

. 20,010 

...... 12,995 

. 13,748 

. 28,015 

. 33,953 

. 35,678 

. 20,297 


. 15,937 

.... 15,163 

. 9,744 

. 10,454 

. 12,880 

. 16,543 

. 19,855 

18,691 


—iSimmonda, page 418. 

(4069) GINGERBREAD TREE ob DOOM 
BALM OF EGYPT is the Hypheene Thebaioa, 
and receives its name from its fruit having the 
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look and taste of gingerbread. It is stated.-by 
Dr. Lindley to producethe Bdellium. Its’ wood 
is used for various domestic purposes and its 
kernel turned into rosaries.— Seemttn. \ 

(4070) GINGER PRESERVE. Is imported 
into India solely from China, in cases containing 
half a dozen of jars each ; ithe,capacity of each 
jar being about five lb.— Faulkner. 

(4071) GINSENG, Garantognus. 

Ginseng, Dur. Fa. Geu. It. Jliiseng, Sr. 

Jan sain. Chin. 1 Orhotn, Taut. 

Gihsao, Pout. } 

Ginseng; in Chinese called jin-sam, is the 
dried root of the Panrix qwingnefolia. It is ob¬ 
tained in Tartary, and also in America, from 
tfhich latter country some is exported to China. 
It is considered by the Chinese as a panacea, 
and no medicine or dose is regarded as complete 
without this forms an ingredient. All the gin¬ 
seng growing in Tartary is the property of the 
emperor, and he sells a quantity yearly to his 
faithful subjects, who have the privilege to pur¬ 
chase it at its weight in gold ! The co-hong 
were formerly compelled to purchase upwards of 
$140,000 worth annually, for which sum a few 
cattieS were given them. The roots arc about 
the size and length of a man’s little finger, and 
when chewed have a mucilaginous sweetness; 
and if good, will snap when broken. They 
should be sound, firm, and free from wormholes. 
The Chinese consider that which comes from 
Tartary to be the best, even when they can see 
no difference. When first brought from Ame¬ 
rica, the profits were 500 or 600 per cent; but 
afterwards the price declined so much as at 
times to be hardly worth bringing. When the new 
tariff was first settled, the Chinese objected to a 
reduction of the imperial duties, but on a repre¬ 
sentation being made to II. E. Keying, the im¬ 
perial commissioner, it was finally agreed by him, 
that without changing the tariff, the duty on 
every separate lot should be levied as if it was 
one fifth first quality, and fonr fifths second qua¬ 
lity. This arrangement reduces the actual duty 
paid to lOt. 2m. or $14T7 per picul. Ginseng 
is clarified by being boiled and skinned, which 
operation renders the root somewhat transparent. 
Clarified ginseng varies in price from $60 to 
$100 a pecul; the crude, from $135 to $70 a 
pecul; five per cent, is allowed for loss in weight 
on this article, which is taken from the price 
agreed upon per pecul. ; In 1837, there were 
212,898 lb. imported, at Die value of $108,548. 
In some years there is much more than - this 
amount; the average importation in 1842 and 
1843 was 8000 peculs, at the average price of 
$48 per pecal. The trade is fluctuating and 
uncertain, and entirely in the hands of the Ame¬ 
ricans.—■Hon’ifc Mr. Morrisdti.* Mr. Simmonds 
report* thus: he says that Ginseng as an 
article of eommerce, is confined to our transat- 
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lantie neighbours* who havmtfie monopoly of<4he 
supply ‘to China. i..>The MOt of >Ranax >quinqn*- 
folium, tbe Ameifean ginsengs i i* much esteemed 
by the Chinese, for certain supposed ; beneficial 
effects upon then«rve*P*andfor Otter presumed 
virtues ; but our physician*" have, toot discovered' 
any prodfs of its efikawy in Europfe. . The plant 
is an herbaoeons • perennial, 5 growing, upon the 
confines of Tarterynnd China, near the great 
wall. It is found wild, flourishing in moist situ¬ 
ations, and attains the height of from two to . three 
feet; it is also mow produced, largely in the north¬ 
ern, middle, ami western states of the American 
union, particularly Virginia, Louisiana, and Penn¬ 
sylvania, and a considerable trade is owned on 
with it to China. A variety of the plant was; 
discovered, a few years ago, in the Himalaya 
mountains, and small quantities have been 
sent thence to Canton.- It is also found 'grow¬ 
ing in Canada. The root is about three or four 
inches in length, and one inch in thickness. It 
resembles a small carrot, but not so taper at the 
end, and is sometimes single, sometimes divided 
into two branches. The stem is striated, without 
branches, and of a red color near the ic,ot. The 
leaves, from four to six of which surround the 
stein where they form sheaths (bracteal), are 
simply pinnate. The flower stalk is long and 
green, the inflorescence a simple umbel. The 
fruit is a berry of a red color, and contains two 
seeds of the size of mustard seed. The officinal 
root differs in appearance, according to the coun¬ 
try from which it is brought. In Korea and 
Ciiina it is white, corrugated when dry, and 
covered with a powder resembling starch. In 
Mandscharia and Dauria it is yellow, smooth 
and transparent, and when cut resembles amber. 
The taste of the root is bitter. Crude ginseng 
now sells in the Canton market .at 70 to 80 
dollars per picul of 133 lbs., and cured or clari¬ 
fied root at 130 to 140 dollars. The stem of 
the plant, which is renewed every year, leaves, 
as it falls off, an impression upon the neck. of. the 
loot, so that the number of these rings or marks 
indicates the age of the plant, and the value of the 
root increases accordingly .—Simmondd Covml. 
Prod. p. 436. Mr. Williams : tellsus that 
Ginseng is found wild in the : forests of Liau- 
tnng and Manchuria, where it ds collected 
by detachments of soldiers apd camp, follow¬ 
ers, specially detailed for this purpose : the 
regions where it grows , are regarded as im¬ 
perial preserves, and the medicine itself is held 
as a governmental monopoly . 1 ’’ The importation 
of the Americafi root at Canton does nfilTnter- 
fere to a very foridus degree with the imperial 
sales at the norih, 'as the? Chihfoe are fully con¬ 
vinced that their own jilant is for superior, and 
its high price T prevent 8 Attic® it coming south. 
— JftlljmZ* MitUte^Sutodeu^p. Ui. In Tenas- 
serim the CWnea^ahopa Mre tie famoos gimeng 
dtoays on hand, bwMne plant js not cultivated 
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aIl4«ut^»ra^^f^|^ft«f Kua^arlt8^ w^lt^ 
sUtent s Jterw«ow»oo» to ; «bo fch chapping 

th a ttalfe i » iofc4lfr-kiio^^ 

Gr^y.amak^^bi*, genus tjw, type 0 f the ^tribe 
Qinaffim*\ Horus>eovered with a thairy akin, with 
a Aaft ofhairltt thejtjp. Gwtffa . haa. the- fbl- 
lowing charriotewr—Lift: »«t grooved, entirely 
oovered .with haic;.;jpucli produced before,the 
nostril;..tongue very extensile ; neck very long» 
body short; binder legs .short ; false hoof none, 
tail elongate, with., a tuft of thick hair at the end. 
G.,aamelopardedis t the Giraffe or Camel-Leopard 
is the only species.. It is the Cerms Cumelopa- 
radult*, Liun. ; C. Capensis , Geoff., Ogilby ; 
Camelopardalis Giraffa, a, Sundevall ; Giraffa 
Camelopardalis, Brisson ; Camelopardalis Gira- 
fa, Gmelin. There-is a pale variety, which has 
the following synonyms : —Camelopardalis Gira- 
fa, if. Jtthiopica, Sundevall; Camelopardalis Seu- 
naarensis , Geoff. ; Camelopardalis jEt/uopicm, 
Ogilby ; Camelopardalis, Pliu.; Camelo-parda- 
lus, Jonst. ; CameUts Indicm , Joust.; Gyraffe, 
Belon ; Tragus Giraffa, Klein ; Camelopard, 
Penn. ; Kamel paard, Vosmaer ; Giraffe—The- 
vet, Buffon, Levaill., Shaw, Liclitenst. ; Giraffe, 
or Cameleopard, Harris.-— Eng. Cyc. 

(4073) GISEKIA PIIARNACIOJDES. Lin 

Jlauulie kecriVj Tam. j Esikedunti koorn, Tel. 

j Ainslie, p. 284. 

The leaves of this weed are used by the natives 
iu the preparation of dlioll.— Jeffrey. Wight 
in Icoues No. 1018, gives also Gisckia mollu- 
giuoides and G. rubella. 

(4074) GIVOTIA ROTTLERIFORMIS. Eu- 

PHORBIAOBJj!. 

Bootallie mnirum, Tam. 

Dr. Wight says, it seems curious that this 
tree, so common in Southern India, has not yet 
been named in any work of systematic botany. 
I have not yet learned any thing regarding the 
timber : one carpenter*here (Coimbatore) speaks 
disparagingly of it, but I do not consider him a 
trustworthy authority.— Wight. 

(4375) GLACIERS, a French word received 
into our language, aptl. wtyich nuist not be con¬ 
founded with Glaciere-, which luis .a different sig- 
iiification. Xbjp^lRciers^as.tiefii^etlhy.Saussurc, 
are those eternal masses of ice which are formed 
and remain ia„,tjic opefi air .in thp, valleys and on 
the elopes of lofty mountains, j In, the Himalayas 
glaciers have been pbseryed, and oll, the pheno¬ 
mena presented in ^Europe lpure also been found 
there. Glaciers are ptuefly met witji in tj>e range 
to , the. north. , 0 ^, h^r^odrum and another 
group, apparently the largest .aecuipulatipn, of 
glpcierain,the l^ufdePt founcuf spu-one 
of Swap 
groups near 
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R. Sahlageptateit JVp. yinu Glaciers in the north¬ 
west Himalaya desoeud to ll»Q 00 feet; but Dr. 
Hooker could not (H*Q 9 v$h «uy in these valleys 
even so low as 14,000 feet, though at this season 
extensive snow-beds remain unmeitedat hut. little 
above 10,000 feet- The foot of the stupendous 
glacier filling the broad ; head of ,the-'ThlOnok is 
certainly not below 14,000 feet:; though being 
continuous with the perpetual snow (or ndvd) oj 
the summit of Kiuohinjunga, it must have 
feet of ice, in perpendicular height* to ; rngeiii 
forwards.— Hooker'Him. Jour. Vol. 11. page 57. 
Dr. Hooker made frequent excursions' to, the 
great glacier of Kincliinjhow. Its valley is about 
four miles long, broad amt fiat: Chango-khang 
rears its blue and white cliffs 4,500 feet above 
its west flank, and throws down avalanches ol 
stones and snow into the valley. Hot springs 
burst from the ground near some grauitu rocks 
on its floor, about lG, 0 b 0 feet above , the sea, 
and only a mile below the glacier, and the water 
collects in pools : its temperature is 110 °, and 
in places 116°, or 4° hotter than that of thf 
Yeumtong hot-springs, though 4,000 feet higher 
and of precisely the same character. A. Barbarei 
and some other plants make the neighbourhooi 
of the hot-springs a little oasis, and the largi 
marmot is common, uttering its sharp, chirpirq 
squeak.— Hooker Ilian. Jour. Vol. II. page 133 
(4')76) GLAM TREE BARK, from Borne* 
supposed to be the produce of’a species of Arto 
carpus, furnishes a paper like bark much used it 
caulking the seams of vessels.— Hoyle Fit. FI 
page 341. 

(4077) GLAPHYRIA, a genus of Plants be 
longing to the natural order Myrtacece. The liml 
of the calyx is 5-lobed, petals 5, berry 5-celled 
many seeded ; fixed to the axis, 2 row* in eacl 
cell. The species are small Indian trees, witl 
alternate minutely-stipitate leaves, and few-flow 
ered axillary peduncles.— Hug. Cyc. 

(4078) GLAPHYRIA NITIDA is called by 
the Malays * the Tree of Long Life,’ probably 
from its maintaining itself at elevations where the 
other denizens of the forest have ceased to exist. 
It affords at Bencoolen a substitute for tea, arid 
is known by the name of the Tea Plant. Various 
species of Leptospermum and Melalena bear the 
same name in the Australian colonies.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4079) GLAPHYRIA SERIOEA has lanceo¬ 
late acuminated leaves. It is a native of Pulo 
Penang and on the west coast of Sumatra: The 
calyx, peduncles, bracts, and young leaves are 
silty; the petals and cells of ovarium 5 or JR in 
number.— Eng.Cyc. 

(4080) GLASS. 

Knunadie, Tam. 

, Ab-gee-neh, Arab. 

Sh«esheh; Pehs. 

•v Addhamoo, Tel. 
rGIa»&,Dur. 

.. yjtre,. Verre, F* 


Glas, Git, 

Ranch, GczfHiVD. 
Vetro; It 
Vitrma. 

Stekio, Bus. , 
Sr. . 
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GLASS. 

This well-known transparent, Brittle body is 
formed by mixing together siliceous earth with 
an alkali, and subjecting them to a strong beat. 
Several varieties of glass are usually distinguish¬ 
ed, the differences in them being produced by 
the proportion Of the constituents, the nature of 
the alkali, the presence of foreign matter, or the 
process of manufacture.— Faulkner. Glass is one 
of those discoveries which could hardly escape be¬ 
ing made by any people who employed* furnaces to 
reduce metallic oxides j for the necessary ingredi¬ 
ents must often have been present; and the heat 
was sufficient. Beckmann has observed, that the 
discovery of coloured glass must have followed 
very soon that of making glass itself. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that coloured glass was made 
previous to colourless glass. For it is difficult 
to find materials pure enough to make good glass 
and it would be some time before the original 
makers would find out the causes of discoloration. 
The natives of India seem to have been long 
acquainted with making different ornaments of 
glass : for instanwr, -mVnlets and anklets, while 
rings of glass form a part of their warping 
reels. Small glass bottles are also made ; but 
mostly of a more or less greenish colour. 
The green is called kanch, and the purer 
glass, sisi. It is probable that the extensive 
diffusion of oxide of iron in the Indian soil, 
which may have led to the discovery of iron, 
has prevented the making both of good glass 
and of good pottery. That this is not incom¬ 
patible with a knowledge of the method of 
making imitation gems, seems proved by the 
same having been the case in the time of 
Vliny ; who states that great Value was set 
upon glass quite free from colour, which 
was called crystal. He also mentions artificial 
hyacinths, sapphires, and all kinds of black glass; 
and we know that the glasshouses of Alexandria 
were celebrated among the ancients. One of the 
simplest processes for making glass is that practis¬ 
ed in the district of Behar. The saline efflorescence 
of the soil, which is an impure carbonate of soda, 
is collected and thrown into a cistern lined with 
clay. This is then filled with water, which is 
afterwards allowed to evaporate. When dry, 
the bottom of the astern is found covered with a 
thick saline crust, the earth which was intermix¬ 
ed having subsided before the salt began to crys¬ 
tallize. This soda makes glass without any 
addition, as it still contains a sufficient portion 
of siliceous matter. They make blackbh and 
greenish glass: a bright grass-green is made 
by the addition of oxide of copper; and a* blue 
glass by the addition of rung. In Mysore 
the process is more elaborate. Powdered 
white quartz,one part, being mixed with prepared 
soda, six parts, is filled into a crucible capable 
of containing 5£ Winchester gallons. About fifty 
of these crucibles are placed in a furnace, and the 
fire kept up for five days, when a frit is produced, 


with which they make a' bbtol, ‘greea/ red. Hue, 
and yellow glass; by means ofaddtoionS of oxide 
of copper; of mi ore cnlledJg«M«cfc, tmd of a 
blue substance called Rmgm What tbese ^arC' 
continues unascertained. Though^th* ^making 
of glass km' made but little advance in India, the 
natives work up broken English glass even into 
barometer and thermometer tubes, fee: Glass 
globes, silvered in the inside, are made and 
though the mode of effecting this silvering is not 
mentioned, an amalgam of quioksilver is pro-* 
bably employed, os, on the application of mo¬ 
derate heat, the silvering becomes dissipated. 
An art similar to this has of late years 
been discovered in Britain.—itoyfe Arts tyc, 
of India, p. 474. Ainslie tells us that Glass 
of an inferior quality was made in several 
parts of the Peninsula of India, particularly in 
the Mysore country, at Chinapatam and Muteodu, 
also at Yallatooroo in Tondiman’s dominions, 
which are contiguous to the Tanjore territory. 
The manufacture however seems to be eonfined 
entirely to small phials and women’s bracelets. 
(1) Above the Ghauts, Dr. Buchanan tells us 
the frit employed for making glass is composed of 
one part of fat quartz, and six parts of a kind of 
ill prepared soda (sUja earn) (2). To give glass a 
green tinge, to the frit just mentioned are added 
a further quantity of prepared Soda, an iron ore 
called Carin Kulloo, another ore called Kemudu, 
(3) and a proportion of calcined Copper; all which 
materials being mixed and put into the crucible, 
and properly disposed in the furnace, the fire is 
kept up for nine days and nine nights. To give 
glass a red tinge, to the frit already men¬ 
tioned are added an additional proportion of 
prepared soda and a quantity of the ore called 
Kemoodu, after which the whole are fused toge¬ 
ther for fifteen days and fifteen nights. To make 
blue glass, to the same frit are added a further 
proportion of soda, calcined copper, a quantity 
of powdered Carin Kulloo and a blue substance 
called Runga, which Dr. Buchanan supposes (but 
is not sure) may be smalis. To give glass a 
yellow colour Dr. Buchanan tells us that it 
is enamelled with the melted calces, of the 
metals—Lead, Tin and Zinc. In Tondiman’s 
country where glass rings appear to be made of a 
superior quality to those of Mysore,the frit is pre¬ 
pared by adding to fine river sand(Kolindoo manil) 
(Tam.),a very strong solution of an alkaline earth 
called Over Mnnnoo, which contains much 
Soda. This mixture is . formed into lumps which 
are dried and then fused formany hours together 
to form the frit. In order to makeglassa cer¬ 
tain quantity of Poongkarum (ah ipipUre carbo¬ 
nate of soda) is added to the powdered frit, and 
the whole fused together for kafiy hohrs. To 
give glass a Hue tinge the glass hirfcers add the 
Runga in the manner mentioned in speaking of 
the blue glass inade in Afyebte ; they "also aome- 
times though rarely add aMx of hopper for the 
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same purpose. Ta giws gtassablaek tbtge, the 
glass makers add Warroogo© husks,"and the iron 
oss called OarmKulloo which is also called Carpoo 
K«lloo. Glass bottles were formerly manufactured 
at Madras, under the scientific direction of Mr 
Ryder, the Assay Master— Ain't Mat.Med. p. 172. 
India seems t& possess no slight advantages for 
the manufacture of the best qualities of Glass; 
As is well known the basis of all glass is Silica 
and Alkali, of which the former in the shape of 
common sand is to be met with almost every 
where, the latter is to be had cheaply and in¬ 
abundance in most parts of Southern India. In 
the neighbourhood of Madras as well as in many 
other localities, the secondary materials also, in¬ 
directly essential to the manufacture of the best 
quality of glass, namely the fire clays used in the 
construction of the furnaces, are abundant and 
of very superior descriptions. Yet with all these 
advantages the natives do not appear to have ad¬ 
vanced in the manufacture beyond the first and 
very rudest stages, and although it is one which, 
if successfully prosecuted, would probably meet 
with very extended encouragement, the manufac¬ 
ture of the commonest bottles is not yet practis¬ 
ed. The chief defects of the native manu¬ 
facture are the use of too large a quantity of 
alkali. In fact, in some cases, it is so much in 
excess ttyt it might be tasted by applying the 
tongue to the article. The fault now remarked 
upon is probably connected with, and caused by 
another, that of the material being melted at 
too low a temperature and in too small bulk, 
and these again probably arise from the use of 
an improper furnace and an unsuitable kind of 
fuel. The native furnace is usually a rude hole 
dug in the ground coated with ferruginous clay, 
which tends to discolour the glass, and the heat 
is raised by the use of a bellows blast. Hence 
the temperature is confined to one point of the 
mass and is insufficiently diffused, while the bo¬ 
dy of metal under fusion being small, and the 
dome and sides above ground being thin, the 
heat is dissipated from them, and never attains 
body and elevation sufficient to admit of the 
mass setting and purifying itself, or of its being 
freed from air bubbles by the addition of the 
proper proportion of silica. What is required, 
is the preparation of the glass in larger quanti¬ 
ties at a time,- and with this view larger and 
more carefully constructed furnaces, on the re¬ 
verberating principle, to be heated by coal; after 
this, that the process should be attended to more 
scrupulously, and the materials mixed by weight, 
instead of being, thrown together by measure, as 
is ftoo commonly the case at present. Country 
glass is usually made of Dhoby’s earth a crude 
carbonate of soda with a mixture of a'littl© pot¬ 
ash* and linie 69 tb 7G pttrts, and yellowish white 
sand 30 to 40 parts qpraposed of small fragments 
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of quartz, felspar, irort and ti trace of lime. The 
good bottle glass of Europe is made of * 

Sand, ... «,« ' { fl8 

>fo „r 0(1 T 

per cent. 


OftlHlj •«« 1 

Sulphate of Soda, >..... '29 I 
Lime, ... ... ... ll&l? 

Charcoal,.. l|j 


Sulphate of soda only contains 46 , per- cent 
of alkali so that 29 parts contaiu 13, while 
the carbonate of soda obtained from dhoby’s 
earth, if we may judge from « specimen 
exhibited in another section, oontains between 
30 and 40 per cent of alkali, according tot 
which the alkali used by the Natives would be 
to that employed in Europe in the proportion of 
23 to 13. 

Hie substances generally used by the Natives 
in colouring glass are as follows;— 

Iron, which gives green, brown and black shades. 

Manganese..pink, purple, and black. 

Copper,... .blue, green, and deep red. 

Arsenic,.white 

Chromate of Iron,. „ a dull green. 

All these materials are used in a very crude state, 
and the proportions measured in a most imper¬ 
fect manner.— Madras Exhibition Jury's Report. 
Buchanan in his travels in Mysore gives an 
account of the manufacture of glass for Bangles 
(armlets worn by the natives). The glass is very 
coarse and opaque and much more of it is made 
than is there wrought into ornaments. Great 
quantities of it were brought by theBangle makers 
from the Westward. It was of five colours, black, 
green, red, blue, and yellow, the first is most in 
demand. All the materials-for making the glass 
are found in the neighbourhood. In the hot sea¬ 
son the Soulie Munnoo or Soda in the form of a 
white earthy powder is found in several places 
near this on the surface *of sandy fields. For the 
exclusive privilege of collecting it the glass mak¬ 
ers paid 48 Co.'s Pagodas; they make it into 
cakes, the intention of making it into these cakes 
is probably to free it from earthy matter ; but for 
making glass this is perhaps no advantage as the 
earth with which it is mixed is chiefly a 
quartzose sand, these cakes contain at least 
one half of their bulk of cowdung and from 
that cause are inflammable, they are prepared 
for making glass by being burned and of 
course afford an exceedingly impure alkali. 
The glass makers furnace there, is rather better 
than that of Chennapattana, but still it is ex¬ 
ceedingly rude. The manufacturers say that 
when the army of Lord Cornwallis left &nM^a- 
patarn they gathered with much pains , a great 
number of broken bottles which they found where 
he had encamped, but after the expense of bring¬ 
ing the bottles toMutsoda they found th&t their 
fhrnace was not sufficiently qtrong to liquify 
European glass. The bottles were then reduced 
to jxiwder and mixed with alkali; but these materi¬ 
als produced only an useless white 1 glass. Such 
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GLOBBA CAEEYAN 4 . 
glass ia therefore considered by them as useless 
as our cast iron, for neither, of these substances are 
in a state upon which the fires of the natives 
have any effedt. The furnaoes are constructed 
on a high terrace which is built against the 
inside of the t<##h wall and are in form of a dome 
or like an oyen eight feet itt diameter and about 
ten feet high. The oven is nbt arched but con¬ 
tracted above into a circular opening about 18 
inches ih diameter, by making the upper row of 
stones jproject beyond those below them. At 
thte bottom of the furnace in the side opposite 
to the' town wall is a small' opening through 
which fuel is supplied, the crucibles are ob¬ 
long and ' wottld contain about 5 £ Win¬ 
chester gallons : having been filled with the 
materials they are lowered down into the furnace 
by the aperture in the top by which also the 
workmen descend. They first place a row of 
the -crucibles all round the furnace with their 
bottoms to the wall and their mouths sloping in¬ 
wards, in this prf 4 they are secured by a bed 
of clay which covers the crucibles entirely, hav¬ 
ing only their open mouths exposed ; above-this 
row another is placed in a very similar manner 
and then a third and a fourth. The furnaces 
vary in size from such as can contain fifty cru¬ 
cibles thus disposed to such as contain twice that 
number. The fuel consists of small sticks which, 
having been gathered a year, are quite dry, a quan¬ 
tity having been put in the bottom of the fur¬ 
nace the workmen ascend and some burning 
coals .are thrown upon the fuel by the opening 
below ; the first fuel is added night and day until 
the time allowed for vitrifying the materials 1 ms 
expired, the fire is then allowed to burn out and 
the furnace to cool, afterwards the workmen 
descend and, take out the crucibles, which must 
be broken to get at theis contents .—Buchanans 
Mysore, p. 371, Fie >1. III. 

(4081) GLASS BEADS. 


GLOXINIA. 

vinces where violetsaneseeaitt'England, the pret- 
: by orangesfioweted globba is ^oli utiooimnon.-^' 
Mason. ' Qt this genus -Wight ia Icoaesigives 
Globba bufcbiferiv&OOl * Qareyafem 80(13 -; mar* 
antmoidesj 2001; ophioglosaa, 2008; and. Qrix- 
ensis, 2003. v •.,>«-* 

(408B) GLOBIOOEPHULVS fosSIL The 
YelloV Sea affords this species bf OowftSh or 
round headed Cachalot, - whiCh the Japanese Cap¬ 
ture, ' attd other species Of whales resort fo twe 
waters east of Manchuria. Seals'have been' ob¬ 
served on the coasts of Liantung, but nothing is 
known of their species or habits.—William's 
Middle Kingdom, page % 58 . 

(■*087) GLORIOSA SUPERBA. Lin. 

Karticbey poo, Tam. | Cariari, Hind. 

Kartichev poo is the Tamil name of the beauti¬ 
ful flower wliich is known in England by the ap¬ 
pellation of the Superb-Lily. The large, flame- 
ooloured, drooping flowers proceed from the 
upper part of the stalks. It. is sometimes 
met with in our woods, on the Coromandel 
side of India, but is more common in Ma¬ 
labar and on Ceylon, in which last mention¬ 
ed country, the bulbous roots are reckon¬ 
ed poisonous. Grows near Kunatoudu in the 
district of Coimbatore and in abundance a few 
miles from Trichinopoly.— Ainslies Med. Met. 
page 164. Gloriosa Superba grows wifd in the 
Ajmeer hills in the rains.— Gen. Med. Top.p. 189. 
This beautiful lily is a creeper, and blossoms at 
the commencement of the rains : it is found in 
the beds of ravines and edges of rivers. The 
flowers are of a white, yellow and orange colour, 
the petals long and fringed. It lasts, about 
eight days, undergoing various changes during 
that time. The root is a strong poison.— Rid¬ 
dell. One of the most curious flowers in the 
Tenasserim country is the gloriosa. “ Gloriosa,” 
says Loudon, “ on account of* the glorious co¬ 
lours of its flowers, and the elegance of their 
form. This is a splendid and curious genus.” 
The flower, as large as a lily, hangs down, aud 
the petals, stamens and style all .turn and grow 
up like a flower turned, inside out. Then to 
complete the oddity, the leaves prolong their 
extremities into tendrils, and the plant walks bn 
its toes.— Mason. 

(4088) GLOXINIA. GESNEKACEiB. These 
are handsome plants, the flowers of which are 
bell-shaped, purple, blue 'and white, they require 
a good light rich seal, and are .propagated by 
seed, aud stripping off the lower branches from 
the stem, they require to he well supplied wjth 
water. —Riddell. , The varieties found at Mad¬ 
ras are G. maculata and G. caulesoens. Both 
succeed very well; if the roots ' artj ' atarted into 
growth at the comBi^bbment of tho rains. They 
Require a ridiscakwiril^ G> eaulescens 

by ieepes nhdiariglws. G.maculata 


Globba. On shady banks in the Toaasserim Pro- % division of the roots,, require treatment simi- 


Mnmiie, Tam. I Xanch-ke-mnnkeh, Duk. 

Bootiraaeha, Malay. J 

V Various coloured glass beads are brought for 
sale by the Lubbie stone merchants.— Ainslie. 

(4082) GLAUCIUM PERSICUM. These 
are very handsome plants, and showy either in 
borders br patches: they require a moderate good 
soil, the plants not tbq near each other, and the 
seed sown at the end; iif the rains, they are na¬ 
tives of the South of Europe and Persia. The 
colours, red, orange, and purple — Riddell. 

(4088) GLEMU 8 TEIANTHEMOIDES. 

SharBUnay^kSeray'TAM. 

A procumbent herb jfleshy leaves of e 
brownish color; used as 
dant and troublesome 



a* very almn* 


(4084) GLOBE AMA^^KTH. GfOJtfEHEEN^ Squire 
(4086) GLOBBA CARE YANA* * Oaubt’sIi 

' /% • at a • , 1 m ___ i _ ■ 1 
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lar to dahhasfor ibepreser vation of the roots, 
they should w*J»g«w» in too large) pots.—- 
Jeffrey. •*? ■, *•• - *-»• 

4 ' •'CSl^fe, Pfei' ‘‘ T SirrhHt, <iv«. Hind.* 

- Lenai. G*a. | • ' v- 11 

Is extracted* from refuse animal substances, 
such ®»> the parings of hides, hoofs, ears of hors¬ 
es, oxen, calves, and sheep, and used for cement¬ 
ing wood, When good, it is hard, brittle of 
a semi-transparent and deep brown colour, 
and free from clouds and spots.— Faulkner. 
Glue, of a superior kind is derived from 
the waste residue of animal tissues, which 
have served the operation of tanning at the Go¬ 
vernment Tannery, Hoonsoor, samples have been 
received from Ootacamund, prepared by Mr. 
Bropby,frora bones and remnants of animals which 
have served as food.— M. E. J. 11. Glue of a 
tolerably good quality is made by the Chinese 
from ox-hides, supplies the Chinese, themselves, 
and furnishes an article for export to India. 
See Gelatine. 

(4090) GLUGA. This is the Broussonetia 
pnpyrifera of botanists, popularly called the pa¬ 
per mulberry tree, the same plant from which a 
kind of paper is made in China and Japan, and 
clothing in the islands of the Pacific. The Ja¬ 
vanese are the only people of the Archipelago 
who manufacture a paper from the liber or inner 
bark of this plant, and this is by a process very 
similar to that by which the ancients manufac¬ 
tured papyrus. The raw material, however, is 
of a better quality, and the process of manufac¬ 
turing it far less expensive; for the ordinary 
Javanese paper, instead of being costly, like the 
papyrus, is a very cheap commodity. Its colour 
is that of parchment; it is very tough, anti, ex¬ 
cept that it is liable to be preyed on by insects, 
9 wing to the rice-water used in its preparation, 
it is very durable. The name of the plant, and 
the vulgar and polite names of the paper, “ dalu- 
wang” and ^dalambang,” are all native Javanese 
words; and it may be concluded that the art of 
• manufacturing paper from the glnga plant is a 
native one, and of long standing; for the few 
ancient manhiscripts found in Java, and which, 
belonging as they do, to the times of Hinduism, 
emmet be of later date than the year 1478, that 
m whirii Hinduism was finally subverted. The 
Gtaga is hn Object* both of Culture and manufac¬ 
ture, chieflycarried on in - the province of Kadiri, 
onee an extensive seat of Hindukm,and the par¬ 
ties' conducting them aire the Makommedan 
priests * in this matter very likely the successors 
of the Bratmns -—Oraieftird Diet, page 148. 

(4091) GLYCiNE, SPEC. ' 1 

. t Hind. . 

.A- i«ry.4ne,and .proMe pulse much cultivate] 
in the upper provinces of.t»dia, wheuce it waa.pent 
to Dr. Amslle some yearn ago from Luckpow. It 
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did not appear to be at saSkriown to the cultiva¬ 
tors on the Coromandel coast. —Airndky page 
236. j 

(4092) GLYCINE SINENSIS.^-Takes. its 
name from glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves of 
most of the species bring so. d The colour of the 
•flowers, which hang in racemes .from Abe nxila of 
the leaves, are violet, yellow, nr purple, /grown 
iu any good soil.— Riddell. Fortune says,Ilitere 
met tor the first time, the beautiful ;(j%-cine 
sinensis wild on tlie hills, where it climbs among 
the hedges and on trees, and its flowering branch¬ 
es hang in graceful festoons by the sides of the 
narrow roads which lead over the mountains.• 
Fortune’s Wanderings , page 66 . At, another 
place he says, a little later iu the season, 
that is from the 20th of April to the begin¬ 
ning of May, another race of flowering shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants succeed those I have name d. 
The most conspicuous amongst them are Vibur¬ 
num macrocephalum and dilatatum, with their 
large heads of snow-white flowers ; Spircea Kee- 
vesiana, and the double variety, which is more 
beautiful than the original species t Weigela rosea, 
now well known iu Europe, Moutans of various 
hues of colour; Azaleas, particularly the lovely 
little “ A mama”, Kerria japonica, the lilac anil 
white glycines, roses, Dulytra spectabUis and 
Primula cortusoides. It will easily be believed 
that, with such a host of Flora’s beauties, these 
Chinese gardens must be gay indeed. But per¬ 
haps the most beautiful sight of all is the Glycine 
sinensis, climbing upon and hanging down from 
other trees. I believe I noticed in my former 
works the fine effects produced by this climber 
when in such situations. I again observed nu¬ 
merous examples this spring, and cannot help 
drawing attention once more to the subject. The 
fine plant of this species upon the Chiswick gar¬ 
den-wall is much and justly admired; but ima¬ 
gine a plant equally large, or in some instances 
much larger, attaching itself to a tree, or even a 
group of trees entwining itself round the stems, 
running up every branch and weighing down evftiyf 
branchlet; and, in the end of April or beginning 
of May, covered with flowers, some faint idea 
may be formed of the fine effects produced bw 
the glycine in its native country .—A Residence^ 
Among the Chi. p. 242'. 

(4093) GLYCYBRHIZA, a genus of Plante 
belonging to the natural order Fabacere, or Legu- 
minosee, consisting of herbaceous plants with pin¬ 
nated leaves, small flowers in axillary spikes, and 
roots running very much in the soil in whaeb thew 
grow. , The technical character of the genus is 
given by Be Candolle thus :—*“ Calyx striked 
tubular, 5-oleft, bilabiate ; the two Upper lobes 
grow together beyond the others. > f Standard 
ovate-lanceolate, straight ; keelfl-headed or 2 -pe- 
fcdledy. straight, acute. Stamens diadelpbous. 
Sf$Je filiform. Legume ovate-or oblong, com¬ 
pressed, 1 -celled 1-4-eeeded y+*-Bug. Oye. 
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GMELINIA, ARBOREA. 


(4094) GLYCYRRHIZA* GLABRA. (Li- 

QUOBICE.) 

Jotimadh, Hind. L Meetha lukri, Duk. 

Madbu ka & Yastimadhuka, f Ua ut soosAuar. 

8m . J Bikh-mekeh, Plus. 

A native of f the South of Europe, Crete, 
and Candia, also of Cochin China. Liquorice* 
root is most employed ns an adjunct or cor¬ 
rective for other remedies, and it is often used 
in powder as an envelope for pills. -^O’Shangh- 
nessy, page 398. G. glabra, the common 
smooth Liquorice, has ovate rather retusc leaflets, 
somewhat clammy beneath, as well as the bran¬ 
ches ; stipules wanting; spikes or racemes of 
flowers pedunculate, shorter than the leaves ; 
flowers, distant; legumes glabrous, 3 or 4-seeded 
It is a native of the south of Europe from Spain 
to Tauria, also of China, and is cultivated in 
France, Italy, Germany, and England for the 
sake of its roots. The flowers are of a pale blue 
colour. The name Liquorice, according to l)u 
Theis, is said to be a corruption of the French 
word ’reglisse^* which is itself a corruption of 
Glycyrrhiza. ^The roots abound in a saccharine 
mucilaginous matter, which is slightly bitter, and 
readily soluble in water. A powder, and the well- 
known common extract, are prepared from it. 
The decoction in different forms is a common 
remedy for coughs.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4095) GLYCYRRHIZA ECHINATA has 
oval lanceolate leaflets, inucroirite, glabrous ; 
stipules oblong, lanceolate ; spikes of flowers, ca¬ 
pitate, on very -short peduncles ; legumes oval, 
mucronate, 2-seeded, echinatcd by bristles. It 
is native of Apulia, on Mount Gardano, and in 
the northern provinces of China and of Tartary. 
The whole plant is glutinous to the touch. The 1 
root are horizontal, in taste like the Common 
Liquorice.— Eng. Cyc. This is sometimes called 
R iparian Liquorice. It is found in Greece and 
Southern Russia, extending, it is said, into Tar-1 
taty and Northern China.— Sim’s Bot. Mag. 
352 ; Neez, 328. Species of Glycyrrhiza no 
doubt also extend into Afghanistan, whence 
Liquorice-root Jeteemadh is imported into India. 
These species may, or may not, be distinct from 
the preceding.— Royle. 

(4096) GMELINA, an Asiatic genus of Plants 
named after Gmelin, author of ' Flora Sibirica,’ 
hftlnufeing to the Natural-order Ferbenacea, of 
which only one roecie* was formerly known, but 
five are describedbyDr. Roxburgh, and a sixth 
(with some doubtful species) noticed by Dr. Wal- 
lich, in his ‘ Indian Catalogue.' The genus is 
characterised $y having a small 4-sometimes 5- 
toothed calyx, the corolla, large, obliquely cam- 
panulate, the border irregularly 4-parted, some¬ 
thing like those of foxgteve in shape, but mostly 
yellow in colour. Stamens 4, didynamous, with 
the anthers 2-cleft. Germ superior, 4-celled ; 
cells 1-seeded; attachment sub-superior. Drupe 


with a nut, from I-tM-eelhak 
without periaperm. All the species of vGm&lm* 
form shrubs or trees, of winch the latter am va¬ 
lued for their timber. They are found in the is¬ 
lands of the Indian Ocean, extending thence Into 
the Malayan and Indian peninsulas. > G.Jsiati- 
ca and G. parcifolia are common fa various parts 
of India, and Gf. arborea. extends from Rromeand 
Martaban even to the Deyra Valley, in, 80° N. 
lat. The leaves of G. parvifolia are remarkable 
for rendering water very mucilaginous, and. are 
employed medicinally in India; but. G. arborea 
(Goombar and Koombar of the natives) ap¬ 
pears to be the most valuable for its timber, 
as, besides being spread over a wide extent 
of territory, it attains great size. Bi\ Rox¬ 
burgh mentions it squaring into logs of from 18 
to 24 inches, which are occasionally nearly 30 
feet long. The wood resembles teak, the colour 
being the same; the grain rather closer, but it is 
somewhat lighter. It seems particularly valuable 
for situations where it is exposed to both the 
influence of air and of water. One experiment 
was made by placing part of an oustside plank 
iu the river Hoogly, a few miles, below Calcutta, 
“ a little above low-water mark, exactly where 
the worms is thought to exert its greatest pow¬ 
ers.” Dr. Roxburgh states, that “ after remain¬ 
ing three years in this situation, though examined 
from time to time, the piece was cut, with the 
view of carrying a specimen of it to England; 
and to my great joy, I found it as sound and 
every way as perfect throughout as it was when 
first put into the river.” (‘FI. Ind.,’ iii. p 85.) 
In another experiment this wood remained good 
for seven years, while teak, similarly placed, re¬ 
quired to be replaced after six years. Hence Dr. 
Roxburgh suggests experiments on and employ- 
pent of this wood in ship-building.— Eng. Cyc. 

\ (409 7) GMELINA ARBOREA. 

Coammy marum, Tam. Gumar, or goomber, Bin. 
.Googimedec cbettoo, Tel. J again, Chookur, Hind. 
ISewuft, Duk. Kyoonboe, Busk. 

I A large timber tree, growing in mountainous 
uistricjts of Southern Asia. Leaves petioled, col¬ 
late end pointed ; flowers in April and May, 
large, yellow, tinged with brown. The wood of 
Ifee tree is used for making the cylinders of 
drums, &c. — Riddell. WaUich met with this 
tree on the Salwen, but it has never fallen un¬ 
der Mr. Mason’s observation, and he is unao- 
quainted with its native name. It produces, how¬ 
ever, a useful timber,» “ not readily attached by 
insects.”— Mown. Dr. McClelland .writing on the 
Fellow Woods of Pegu, says, there arqtiiree kinds 
fit for fancy work, and includes Ganelina arborea, 
as plentiful iu the Regu and Touughoo Fqreats. 
It is a large and remarkably strong tough tim¬ 
ber. Wood yellow, fit for ' fancy work.-— McClel¬ 
land. It is rather frequent on the Malabar 
coast. It is the G. Rheedii Of Hooker ini the 
Botanical magazine,— Wight. The wood is'light 
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; yeUow coiour, easily worked,and does not 
W'WMpvis-^aed lor picture frames,deck- 
"iv^»ts,>: for making Venetian Winds, 
boards, palankeen panne!a, gram me&- 
This tree deserves notice, it is very 
ly used in the Vizagapatam district, for 
foundation of walla and other purposes, 
fch require V to be submerged in water, where 
Hitis remarkably durable.—Af. E. J. R. It is a 
Very large timber tree, tbe wood of which much 
resembles teak and is very little affected by 
worms or the ordinary causes of decay. (FI. Ind. 
vol. ii. p. 85.)— O'Shauyhneasy,p. 486. 

(4098) GMELINA ASIATICA. Verbena- 
CE.E, Ill. 174. 

Nelacoomiil. Root 


Ne taco omul vhjt, Tam. 
’'Gooinadoo also Nela (rooma 
•’ die vayroo, Ter. 


Gneliua Asiatica, LlN. 
Htdilarie. Sans. 


the size of a large 


% 


this plant rarely attains 
;shrub. It is very common on the Coromandel 
Coast. The root is mucilaginous and demulcent. 
— O'Skangknesay, p. 486. Shrub small scolloped 
/leaves and large yellow flowers armed with thorns 
•and forms an excellent hedge, — Riddel/ . Its 
root, which is mucilaginous and demulcent, the 
Yy leans reckon amongst those medicines which 
purify and sweeten the blood in cases of deprav¬ 
ed habit of body.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 94. 

(4099) GMELINA PARVIFLORA. 

Goomadi, Tam Sheeri goomoodoo, Hind. 

A shrub like the former, having dark orange 
coloured Rowers.—Jeffrey. Its leaves slight!; 
bruised under water render it mucilaginous 
which property the water retains till the muci 
lageis decomposed by fermentation.— O'Shauyk- 
nessy. 

(4(00) GNAPHAL1UM EXIMIUM.—'These 
flowers possess the quality of retaining their 
colour long after being gathered, the stalk is co¬ 
vered with a whitish down, they are very hardy, 
both the annual and bienial, the colours are yel 
low, purple, crimson, yellow and white in North 
America, Africa and Egypt, and grow from two 
to three feet in height.— Riddell. Wight gives 
Gnaphalium hypoleucum, 1114; rnarcescens, 
1115 ; Neilgherryanum, 478. 

(4101) GNEMIUM GNETUM. 

Bagu, Malay. | Wagu, Javanese. 

A coarse cordage is made from the fibrous bark 
of this tree, which isin extensive use by the people 
of the Archipelago.— Crawjurd'a Diet. pM&. 

(4102) GNETACEiE, Joint-Fira, a natural 
order of Plants belonging to the small class of 
jryranosperma. The species consist of small 
lies very much branched, or of sarmentose 
ihrubs with opposite or clustered brandies, and 
Mckened separable articulations. The leaves are 
ipposite, entire, with pinnate veins, sometimes 
rery 5 ’minute and scale- shaped. The ligneous 
i&tufe offhe wood is marked with circular discs. 


bUKUttV. 

The flowers are monoecious or dioecious; the sta¬ 
mens are oontained in a l-le&redo&lyx; the ovary 
is perforated at the appi, containing iu a single 
cavity a solitary erect ovule; the ovule pointed 
by a stvle-like process,/formed front the mem¬ 
brane of the nucleus; there is no trace of a style 
or stigma. The species of tlwafamily are natives 
of the temperate parts of Europe, »nd 

South America. Qneturn is an inhabitant of the 
hottest parts of India and Guyana. Sorpeofthe 
species of Gnelum are used as food. ’Th$,aeed.S 
of O. Gnelum are eaten in Amboyna, 
roasted, boiled, or fried. The green leay^ are 
cooked and eaten like spinach. The inside, of 
the fruit of G. urena is lined with stinging hairs: 
the seeds are, however, eaten; the stem exudes 
a transparent gum, and when cut across yields h 
large quantity of transparent water, which is 
drunk. (Lindley, Natural Syalem of Botany.)— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(4103) GOAT. In Malay it has two names, 
Kambiug and bebek, the last being oddly enough 
the name for the domestic duck in Javanese.— 
OrairJ'urd'a Diet., page 143. 

(4104) GOBIU3, a genus of Acanthoptcry- 
gious Osseous Fishes belonging to the family 
Gobioidre. All the species have two dorsal fins, 
scaly bodies, and a disc beneath the throat form¬ 
ed by the united ventral fins. By means of 
this disc they have the power of attaching them¬ 
selves to rocks.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4105) GODEPORE. A rather hard, fine, 
close-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(4106) GODETIA (ENOTHERA. This is 
a very pretty single petalled white flower, blos¬ 
soming only in the evening; and towards morn¬ 
ing turns to a pink, when it closes and withers. 
A fresh succession of flowers continues many 
weeks, even during the hot season. Is propagat¬ 
ed by seed, cither in pots or beds. The seed 
may be sown in the rains—soil should be rich.— 
Riddell. 

(4107) GOKEROO, Prickly Fruited Pe- 
daljum. 


Ananerinpe, Tam. 
Yeaimgapulleeruo. Tel. 

Faulkner. 


Klmsuke-kibecr, Arab. 
jEknerenelii, Cyng. 

Gokeroo, l)UK. Guz.IIind. 

Ghejasoodumooatra, Sans. _ 

(4i08) GOKHRU, GOKHARA, Tribulus 
Terrestuis and Lanuginosus, Caltropa. The 
seed, which is highly mucilaginous, as is also the 
whole plant, is cooling and demulcent, taken in 
water as a diluent. Yery abundant and trouble¬ 
some to the naked foot of the natives.—Gea. 
Med. Top. p. 135. Mr. Faulkner says they are 
prickly capsules, which, when agitated in wafer, 
renders it mucilaginous, iu which state they are 
prescribed by native practitoners indysurijiand 
gonorrhea. They are the produce of an ' manual 
plant growing generally on the’ Coromandel 
Coast. They are procurable in most Indian 
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(4109) GOLD. 

ZAebvTibij A BAB. 

Gold, Caw. 

Gtina, Gct. 
n. 

Gold, Gib. 

Suna Guz. Hind. 

Oro, It. 

Aoriim, Rex Metallorura, 
Lax. 

MaI| Mal. 


Zir, Fns, 

Zloto, Pol. 

Oiro, Sp 

Oiro, Onro, Poet. 

Soloto, Rub. 

Swarna, Sans. 

Quid, Sw. 

Poiujoo.Tam, 

Soona, Duk. & Hindoob. 
Bungarroo, Tel 


Gold is one of the precious metals. It differs 
remarkably from other metals, with a very few 
exceptions, in the fact that it is found in nature 
in its metallic state. It is occasionally found 
mineralised by tellurium. Native gold is Mono- 
metric, and occurs in cubes without cleavage, also 
in grains, thin laminae, and masses, sometimes fili¬ 
form or reticulated. The colour varies in shade, 
sometimes being a bright yellow, at others almost 
silvery-white, from the quantity of silver with 
whiclk it is mixed. It is very ductile and mallea¬ 
ble. Hardness 2.5 to 3. Specific gravity 12 to 
20, varying according to the metals alloyed with 
the gold. Native gold usually contains silver, and 
in very variouspi\>})ortions. The finest native 
gold from Russia yielded—gold 9silver 0.16, 
copper 0.35, iron 0.05; specific gravity 19.099. 
A gold from Marmata afforded only 73.45 per 
cent, of gold,with 26.48 percent, of silver ; speci¬ 
fic gravity, 12.666. This last is in the propor¬ 
tion of 3 of gold and 1 of silver. The following 
proppriions have also been obtained ; 3-£ to 1, 5 
to 1, -o to 1, 8 to 1 ; and this is the most com¬ 
mon ; 12 to 1 also is of frequent occurrence. Cop¬ 
per is often found in alloy with gold, and also 
Palladium and Rhodium.. A Rhodium Gold 
from Mexico gave the specific gravity 15.5 to 
16.8, and contained 34 to 43 per cent, of rho¬ 
dium. Iron and copper pyrites are often mis¬ 
taken for gold by those inexperienced in ores. 
Gold is at once distinguished by being easily cut 
in slices and flattening under a hammer. The 
pyrites when pounded are reduced to powder ; 
iron pyrites is too hard to yield at all to a 
knife, and copper pyrites affords a dull greenish 
powder. Moreover the pyrites give off sulphur 
when strongly heated, while gold melts without 
any such odour. Native Gold is to a large 
extent obtained from alluvial washings. It is 
also found disseminated through certain rocks, 
especially quartz and talcose rocks, and it is 
often contained in pyrites, constituting the 
auriferous pyrites; the detritus affording gold- 
dust has proceeded from some gold-bearing rocks. 
Gold is widely distributed over the globe. It 
occurs in Brazil (where formerly a great part of 
that used was obtained)* along the chain of moun¬ 
tains which runs nearly parallel with tfie coast, es¬ 
pecially near Villa Rica anti in the province of 
Minas Geraes; in New Granada, at Antioquia, 
Choco, and Grion ; in Chili; sparingly in Peru 
and Mexico; in the Southern of the United States. 
In Europe it is most abundant in Hungary, 


at Konigsberg, Sohemnitz and- Felsobanya, and 
in Transylvania, at Kapnik, Vorospatak, and Qff- 
enbanya ; it occurs alse in the sands of 4he Rhine, 
the Itauss, aud Aar ; on the southern slope of the 
Pennine Alps, from the Simplon'.and Monte Rosa 
to the valley of Aosta ; in Piedmont; in Spain, 
formerly worked in Asturias ; m the county of 
Wicklow in Ireland ; and in Sweden at Edelfors. 

In the Ural Mountains there are- valuable mines, 
also in the Cailles Mountains in Little Tibet. 
There are mines in Africa at Kordofan, between 
Dar-fur and Abyssinia ; also south of Sahara, in 
the western part of Africa from Senegal to Cape 
Palmar; also along the coast opposite Madagascar 
between 22° and 28° S. lat, supposed to have, 
been the Ophir of the time of Solomon. Other re¬ 
gions in which gold is found are India, Malaca, 
China, Japan, Formosa,Ceylon,Java,Sumatra, and 
the Philippines. Until lately nearly all the gold of 
commerce came from Asiatic Russia and Mexico, 
but recent discoveries of gold in California anti 
Australia have opened new and vast sources of 
supply. The particulars of the specie exported by • 
the mail of the 20th January 1857, we subjoin ; 
—Per Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s Steamer ‘Pera/ 19th Jan., 1857 :— 
Bombay silver, £208,270 ; Ceylon, gold, £6882; 
Madras, gold, £1,000; silver, £10,000; Calcutta, 
silver, £141,175. Total, gold, £7882; silver, 
£359,445. Closing prices were, Consols for 
money 93 * f and 931, but for account they re¬ 
mained at 93f all day. Exchequer Bills ruled ra¬ 
ther firmly, viz., at 2s premium, and East India 
Bonds under £1000 were also 2s premium. The 
New Three per Cents, brought 94£ 1, and the 
Reduced 9311° 941. We subjoin a statement 
(prepared by Messrs. Haggard and* Pixley) of 
the export of bullion from London to the un¬ 
dermentioned countries during the six months 
ending 31st December 1856. 


1856. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Total of 
Corres¬ 
ponding 
period 
last year. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India (including 1 Ceylon) ... 

55,000 

4,971,500 

5,027,000 

5,105,550 

China and the StraitB. 

Caye of Good Hope and Mauri-^ 

54,080 

2,758,300 

2,808,200 

1,096,910 

9,000 

3,500 

12,500 

5,900 

Australia, Van Diemen's Land, • 
and New Zealand. f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hamburg, Belgium, and Rot-1 
terdam. .../ 

1,970*000 

740,700 

2,711,000 

1,095,600 

France, via Boulogne, Calais,! 
and Dunkirk ... .J 

154,460 

94,700 

249,100 

24,94* 

Peninsula and Mediterranean, % 
with Constantinople and the y 
Crimea. \ 

106,500 

4,500 

171.100 

1,075,79s 

West Indies . 3 

101,600 


161,000 

888,00* 

Brazils . 

m,Hx> 

_ 

171,100 

77,12f 

Africa . 


5,000 

5,000 

3,400 

Total .' 

2,744,000 

8.578,2001 

iijn7,2oo 



During the entire year the total of specie ship¬ 
ped to the above countries reached£l 7,806,940, 
against £14,224*610 in 1855. These amounts 
do not include the large sums sent from the Me¬ 
diterranean polls, which comprised during the 
twelve months £3700 of gold and £2,025,540 
silver. Neither do they embrace the extraordina¬ 
ry amounts despatched via Folkestone aud Boyer 
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> France, of whfok no accurate records «re 
itrinnWr- Ittveportingon the state of tlv^ 
oilkm markst, they give the subjoined a* the 
itest prices :^-Ber gold, 77s Bd per oz. stan- 
Md ; United States gold com, 7fis 4id per oz; 
«r silver, 5s fcfcd per oz.* standard; five-franc 
iteces, 5a O^djaeroz.Gold and silver, but the 
utter principally, ie largely imported into India, 
n a reoent publication it was stated that, within 
he last five years, twenty-four millions of specie 
tas been absorbed by Calcutta and Bombay alone. 

BomtwiT. Bengal. Total. 

1,65,72,758 . 2,49,68,184 ...... 4.15,35,937 

2,23,05,798 . 3,49,08,251 5,72,72,047 

1,67,82,200 . 2,12,90,737 3,80,72,987 

67,87,340 . 64,08,606 1,31,95,916 

8,71,67,761 . 5,81,00,415 9,32,68,206 


R*. 


851-52 

1852- 53 

1853- 64 
1354-55 

1855-56 _ 

Total R*. 9,96,16,850 .14,57,29^273 .24,53,45,123 

The drain towards China is almost as great, 
and both together cause a withdrawal of some 
seven millions a year from the currency of Europe. 
In connection with the above, it may be interest¬ 
ing to many to have the following :— 

STATEMENT SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF GOLD 

into\ Exported from Madras to Su¬ 
bordinate Ports , front \st 
Nov. 1855 to 3W Oct. 1850. 


Imported from Calcutta 
Madras/from 1st November 
1855, to VUt Oct. 1856. 
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The following, from the Editor, appeared in the 
Madras Athenaum. Our readers may have had 
their attention attracted by a paragraph, in our 
Bangalore news, inserted in our issue of Sa¬ 
turday last, announcing the discovery of a nug¬ 
get of gold in the vicinity of Chittledroog,—and 
from the rapid changes of an Indian Society 
many may not be aware that the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, more than those of Bengal and Born 
bay, has been surveyed throughout its length 
and breadth by Buchanan, Voysey, Heyne, Turn- 
bull Christie, Benza, Newbold, and Malcom 
son, all of whom reported the existence of 
gold in various parts of the country. There 
are now also in the Central Museum speci¬ 
mens of the matrix rocks and of the sands in 
which the gold is fouud, and specimens of rocks 
are being received said to be of similar struc¬ 
ture to those of the gold tracts of California and 
Australia. As there may lie m/jnv travellers or 
residents in the gold regions of this presidency, 
disposed to examine the mines and trace the gold 
to the quartz matrix in which it is found, we 
content ourselves with indicating the various gold 
localities. The Committee of 1832 who were 
appointed by this Government to report on Lieu¬ 
tenant Nicolson’s proceedings, mention that— 
“ Nearly the whole of the Province of Malabar , 
except that part immediately along the Coast 
consists of lofty mountains covered with dense 
forest or thick jungle. The principle chain more 
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immediately connected with the present subject 
is formed of the Koondah and Moobooriy Hills 
to the south-east of Calicut, and Neilgherrm to 
the east, and the Wynaad __ mountains to the 
north-east. These send of 'numerous lateral 
ranges between which are deep Tallies in most 
places closely covered with forest. The most ex¬ 
tensive of these is that of Nelamboor including 
nearly the whole of the Umaad Talook, bounded 
on the east by the Neityberries, on the north by 
Wynaad, on the north-west by a lateral; range 
running south from the Ghauts called the Wateooi 
Hills, and on the south by the Koondahsad 
Mookoorty mountains. From these on all sides 
innumerable mountain streams descend, and unit¬ 
ing near Nelamboor, form the Beypoor river, of 
considerable magnitude, which falls into the sea 
about eight miles to the southward of Calicut . 
The names of the different streams are particula¬ 
rized in a valuable paper on the gold mines by 
Mr. Sheffield. In the mountainous district of 
IVynaad , streams in the same manner descend 
through every valley and unite into large rivers 
which fall into the Canary in the Mysore and 
Coimbatore countries. The whole of the moun¬ 
tains abovementioned seem to be of primitive 
formation. In the Nelamboor valley, so far as the 
observations of the Committee went, the prevail¬ 
ing rock is Gneiss, a kind of stratified granite. 
Above this inmost places, is a species of day- 
iron-stone, which from its softness, enabling it 
to be cut into the form of bricks for budding, 
received from Dr. Buchanan the name of La - 
terite. It is what Geologists call the overlying 
rock of the whole country between the Ghauts 
and the sea to the westward, and many of the 
smaller hills are entirely formed of it. “ When 
fresh dug it is perfectly sectile, but on exposure 
to the heat of the sun, and to the weather it be¬ 
comes of considerable hardness. So far as the 
gold mines arc concerned, it may be considered 
to be a deposit formed in the lapse of ages, from 
the gradual disintegration of the immense moun¬ 
tain masses in the neighbourhood ; in which pro¬ 
cess part of the precious ore may be supposed to 
have been washed down along with the earthy 
particles. However this may be, it is certain , 
that gold exists more or less abundantly in the 
whole of the country on the western side of the 
Ghauts in every stream which takes its rise from 
the Koondah, Neilgherry and Wynaad mountains, 
and in the sands of the sea shore along the 
whole of South Malabar. It is throughout in 
the form of minute grains. One of the persons 
examined states that he had once or twice seen a 
piece as heavy as a gold fanam (about the l-8Qth 
part of an ounce Troy), but in all the specimens 
examined by the Committee, the portions were 
infinitely smaller. The mines principally exist in 
the Ernaad, Wynaad, Neddinganaad, Koorme- 
naad, Calicut, and Shernaad Talooks. Considering 
the length of time that gold has been regularly 
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collected in the river sands of neariy the whole 
of Southern India, it* is somewhat surprising 
that no one 1ms as yet traced the gold to its mat¬ 
rix tii the higher tends on which the gold rivers 
rite. This is the more surprising because both 
Lieut. Nicolson, who during 1830, and 1831 
and $ 2 was employed, with a body of pioneers, 
to ascertain the value of the gold mines in 
Malabar, then distinctly stated that he had trac¬ 
ed the source of the gold to its matrix, in the 
rocks of the Coondah and Mokoorty Hills j in one 
of his later reports he mentioned that the miners 
in Malabar generally pursue the veins of quartz, 
and wash the portions of rock and earth com¬ 
posing them, from a belief that they are most 
productive. About ten years subsequent to this, 
the late Capt, Newboid remarked that it is where 
platonic rocks come in contact with the primary 
schists that a greater tendency to metallic and 
silicioUs development is observed,, and we find 
he writes that from the Himmalayas to Cape 
Comorin, in the Malayan Peninsula, Bor¬ 
neo, Sumatra, Asas-^fhe Birman Empire, and 
in Hungary it is in veins of quartz, ferruginous 
quarts and their alluvium that we find gold to 
exist in the greatest abundance. The gold rocks 
now in the Central Museum show the same fact 
of quartzoze rocks being the matrix of the gold 
in Southern India. It is not clear how long 
these gold deposits have been known to the East 
India .Company : but in 1793, Mr. Duncan, when 
Governor of Bombay, ordered a minute report 
to be made to him on the subject of the mines 
in Malabar, which still continue to be worked 
very industriously by the Natives of the country. 
Mr. Sheffield the Collector of that province, after¬ 
wards in 1831 made their existence known to 
Government, when he stated that gold dust 
weighing 11,449 fanams had been collected in 
n few of the talooks there : Government subse¬ 
quently sanctioned Lieut. Nicolson’s employ¬ 
ment with pioneers to ascertain the value of the 
mines, and on his reports a committee was ap¬ 
pointed on the subject. The 1 authorities above 
referred to mention that gold is found in all the 
rivers of the Malabar province, from the stream 
which falls into the sea at Elatoor about, 8 miles 
north of Calicut, and as far south as the nume¬ 
rous streams flowing through the Paulghaut 
valley, which at their junction about 15 miles 
below Paulglmutcherry to the great Ponany river, 
and some of which reach the southern boundary 
between Cochin and Malabar about one hundred 
and ten miles to the south east of Calicut. The 
principal plac&uand streams in Malabar where 
the gold seekers work their mines are as follows ; 
*Ariabode river in Eraaad. 

Aripanaad hill in Ernaad. 

Alliporam river in Nedingenaad. 

Arliporambopr river, a feeder of the Todaknl 
river. 

Arnakyum river disemboguing at Carnlondy. 
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Beypore river—-N»tive goW w fbundinthe 1 
beds of the several branches©! 4hk riw which 
flow through the Nelamboor valleys before they \ 
all unite above Mambaat Angaddy. ; ; j . - 
Cararapoya or Caramhye river rises like the 
Ponapoya, q. v. with which it unites at PooUium- 
para in Wynaad, and theirunited ^tream is then 
called Pamdy-paya, but this, on approaching the 
Ghauts, again divides into two streams and the. 
main branch called in the Nelamboor valley, the 
Caramboe, rushes down the Alliampully uhernm. 
Carcatode in the Ernaad Talook. 

Caralondy or Kadaloondy on the sea beach in 
the Shernaad Talook. 

Coodemapoya river, a feeder of the Beypore 
river. 

Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla to 
the right of the road through the Carcoor pass 
to join the Poonapoya river, q. v. 

Cholyode in Monanaad in Wynaad q. v. 
Cacatode perhaps the same as Carcatode q. v. 
Coorambal, see Neelamboor. 

Catchapoora river in Ernaad. 

Capul Mines p. 160 vol. xiv. 

Carembat jungle near Carcoor p. 161 vol. xiv. 
Cumballa Nnllay, one of the CUnlamally range 
close under Nellialum. 

Devalla and its vicinity in Wynaad q. v. 
Eddakara river in Ernaad p. 160 vol. xiv. M. 
L. S. Journal. 

Goddaloor. 

Iroopoonjay river in Calient Talook lb. 
Kannmanna river in Ernaad p. 169. 

Karote, ,, ,, ,, „ „ 

Rootakel, ,, „ ,, ,, ,, 

Kakatode, „ ,. „ „ „ 

Kutchapoora, see Nelamboor. 

Kutchambara on the bank of the Coddoora 
Poya river. 

Killakumpoya river, rushes down from the 
Wynaad into the Nelamboor valley to join the 
Poonapoya which see. 

Moondairy, see Neelamboor. 

Manneecote, see Neelamboor. 

Monanaad, in Wynaud q. v. 

Moopeynaad, in Wynaad. 

Manantoddy, in Wynaad q- v. 

Mullialum. 

Mambaat-angady, see Beypoor river. 

Moothoota river in Ernaad Talook. 

Morootingat river „ „ 

Mannakat, „ „ 

Marootheyl, „ „ 

Maroothey, „ „ 

Mooryatba, „ *, 

Malapooram river in Koomenaad T. 

Mambaat p. 167 vol. xiv. M. L.‘ S.' Journal. 
Malabar, the matrix of the golden ore is tup- 
posed to be in the moutains and hifls of Malabar, 
and jeven many derated spots in the valleys of 
Nelamboor and Mookoorty, and immediate vicin¬ 
ity of Devalla and the Koondah and Neilgherry 
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thatwhichisfbmid in the beds 
mountmustreams seemsto.be 
iSX bwtigHt down by ite monsoon ram*. 

w y”“ J T v , 

SiSaliun, in Mopeynaad, see Wynawl. 

T U »m1^- valley— the mines in that direction 
the principal ones however ate 
iTtlTthiekestf part of the jungle immediately 
i iu Wvnaail Hills and near the following 
to the Teoroopaad of Nolam- 

'"x’Jualmr via. Ooodrambat, Kutohapoora. 
Moondaiiy and Maneecote p. 164 vol. xiv. 

Park Meetil in Wynaad q. v. 

Parnarantraddy: the sands on the sea bench 
beSSi Pa^>arangad,ly, Caraloudy and Bnypoor 

P ' f^ltay KMthriyeHn Ernaa.1 Tolook p. 

Pathillypaddom » >* 

Ppolak'ottu » » ” 

Pootoo Piryarate „ » »» 

Poonany in Moopeyanaad, see Wynaad. 
Parparangady in the Shernaad ialook 
raloondy and thence to Beypore-the sea beach 

TZ^oXden river that rives in the 
Paral Mallah N. E. of Mookoorty and forming 
part of the main chain of the Neilghernes. See 
Carampoya. The Poornapoya descends the moun¬ 
tains between Alliam Pullay and the Carcoor 
Cherrum and long before its formation with the 
Carrumbye, it receives both the kellakumpoya 

Pooney Hill in Tiroowally Talook p. 169. 

Poolyode „ „ »> ” r _ . , ” 

Poonoor river in koorinenand latooK „ 
Pooloowye river in Calicut 1 al°ok ,, 
Pooftdaloor river in Nedingenaad ialook. 
Teeroowalay or Teermoulay a hill near Mam 
baat Angady, about 150 feet above the level of 
the Beypore river, p. 156 and 160 Y 0 ^ x f 
Teeroowambady division of Polwye, North of 
the Bevpore river is a mountain stream which, 
descending the Ghauts to the left of the road 
through the Tambercherry pass, runs through the 
Tarabercherry and Palwye districts and forms a 
iunction with the great Beypore river between 
Pauroor and Sherwaddu, and opposite to Mapoo- 
ram, in the Ernaad Talook. 

Toodakul river a feeder of the Ponaney q v. 
Tirompaddy river in Calicut, p. 169 vol. iv. 
Varoor river in Ernaad. . 

Wvnaail, above the Ghauts, gold is found in 
Farkmeetil, » higher table land, between Manan- 
toddv and Nambpllacotta, at a place called Chob 
Wode in Monannad and Nillialum and Ponany in 
Moopeyanaad, it is likewise found at De valla and 
it* immediate vicinity m Nambailacotta, p. 156 
vol. xiv. An officer of the Bombay Artib 
lery, examined the gold districts in the Dhar- 
war and Belgaum collectorates. Many years 
ago, the attention of the late Captain New- 
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bold was drawn to tfmt lowlity, when travelling 
through Dninttl, and those*interested m the sub¬ 
ject will find an account, p* 44 0f vol.xi. of the 
Madras Journal, qf the gold thabhe discovered 
there, in the bed of a rivulet at Sattoor, a few 
miles from Dhoni, in the Kupputgodfe jange of 
Hills near Damul. Also in the sands wthe 
tiurti rivulet, in the • same range, a nyr miles 
to the South of Q-uddnk ; and he mentions that 
<rold likewise exists in the Kir talook> ©f the 
Dharwar Collectorate, near Chick Miilgoqnd. 
the gold of the Kupputgode range seems 
mixed with silver, for he obtained a small 
button of that metal from the auriferous ore 
collected in the sands near Dhoni, and he sub¬ 
sequently discovered a grey silver ore in a frag¬ 
ment of quartz that he picked up there. There 
has not been recorded any account of the products 
of the washings of Malabar, but in washing the 
sands of the Kupputgode range, there remains a 
black sand (menachanite) which Captain Newbold 
supposed to he probably derived from the decom¬ 
position of the dykes of basaltic rock, or the 
greenstone and hornblende rocks in $ie vicinity. 
Further to the west, the same kind of black sand 
is mixed with the gold found in the bed of the 
river at the village of Cananelly, near Bellary, in 
the Ceded Districts, specimens of which and of 
the gold discovered there are now in the Madras 
Museum. Although it has been reported that 
gold has been detected in the Cuddapali Collec¬ 
torate, we do not find any sufficient authority for 
the statement, and think it unlikely to have es¬ 
caped the notice of Dr. Voysey, who . mentions 
the fact of a large proportion of silver being 
found in the Sulphuret of Lead discovered 15 
miles in a N. E. direction from the branch of the 
Penaar, SoUth of Cuddapah. The only other 
places, therefore, in the Ceded districts, where 
gold is authoritatively mentioned as occurring, 
is at Suttangul, where Heynes at p. 342 of his 
Tracts describes it as haying been discovered 
near Rovacottnh, not far from Pangampillay, 
near Hurrydroog. Although there seems no 
doubt that the gold in these auriferous rivulets is 
only washed down from their neighbouring 
hills, there has hitherto been no effort made 
in this country to trace the valuable ore to its 
| matrix. Many years ago Captain Newbold sug¬ 
gested that the sands should be carefully ex¬ 
amined every 40 or 50 yards, and the spot 
where the particles of gold no longer appear, 
most, diligently explored, the subjacent rock 
laid bare, and * if necessary an excavation made 
into it, but with our more perfect knowledge 
of the matrix of the ore, we would suggest that 
the explorer, hammer in hand, strike at once at 
the veins of quartz that traverse the roeks ad¬ 
jacent to the gold rivers, for we are not without 
hopes that the auriferous quartztSS of these pro¬ 
vince would prove as productive as any in the 
world. In the Hyderabad, Territories gold lias 
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been mentioned as occurring at Goodaloor, or dah and Mookoorty Hills, but this rwport of Ids 
Godalore, on the Goflavery, where the late Dr. was subsequently found not to rest on solid 
Walker, at n. 184 of vol. xvi. ofthe M. Lite- data; the gold Commissioners attributing the 
rary Society a Journal, mentions its occurrence, error that that officer had fallen into, to his too 
where the Kamghere and Cummumet Circars sanguine disposition leading, bitfi totrost to the 
meet, and also in several nullahs that |sed the report of a native. »We have notkttll above, 
Gocfevery from the south. Further north, in however, the existence > of gold jp the C'arcoor 
the Bajah of Berar’s territories, Mr. Burr Pass, and at Devalla: indeed specimens of the 
describes gold as occurring in many of the rocks, from the gold mines at the latter place* 
rivers in the Nagpore district; almost in the are now in the Madras Central Museum, and a 
centre of India, and, at the same page, he gives gentleman of Madras lately brought with him 
the late Mr. Mason as his authority for stating a specimen of the gold rocks at Goondaloor, and 
that the natives obtain a little gold by washing Mr. Burr also, at p. 72 vol. xii. of M. L* J-> 
in the streams near Vizagapatam. As we turn mentions the southern declivities of the Neil- 
southwards, however, we do not observe men- gherry mountains as gold districts : Dr. Benza is 
tion made of any gold in the Masulipatam or i.owever the only author we have met with, who 
Guntoor Collectorates, nor do the specimens states that gold has been found on the plateau 
of rocks from these districts in the Central of these Hills. “ It is, he writes, in this kind of 
Museum indicate the presence of the ore, there, magnetic iron ore, particularly in the blocks 
In the Nellore Collectorate, however, we find below Gradation Hall, that I remarked on, the 
Dr. Voysey mentions the occurrence of Copper quartz lamina?, small, brilliant, gold-coloured 
in the veins of white .quartz,—and at Callastrv specks, precisely similar to those seen in 
in the North Arc'' .“.Collectorate, he states that the auriferous quartz veins in the rocks 
the quartz *Bck contains lead ore mixed with of the Malabar coast, specimens of which have 
silver. As wfc proceed still more to the south, been deposited by Colonel Cullen in the Mu- 
we enter again upon the gold districts of Madras seum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Does this 
Presidency ; for gold, writes Mr. Burr, is well appearance indicate the existence of gold par- 
known to occur in Coimbatore and the southern tides in this ore ? We know that in Ameri- 
declivities of the Neilgherry Hills. Capt. New- ca, gold is occasionally found in the siderocriste, 
bold states, (vol. I. p. 514 of Sir Whitelaw which is a species of quartz iron ore, like the one 
Aiuslie’s Materia Medica) that gold was dis- just described. It is the belief of some people, 
covered by the late Mr. Mainwaring in the that owing to the similarity of the rocks, of the 
Madura district, where it occurs mineralized by detritus, and of the quartz veins of the Malabar 
means of zinc, constituting a blende which he coast, and of these hills, gnld may be found in 
thought resembled somewhat the Schemnitz the last, as well as in the former. The speci- 
blende of Hungary. The streams running through men of the earth I send is taken (No. 2 2) from 
the Paulghaut valley, which unite about 15 miles an excavation made, some years ago, by an ofli- 
below Palghautcherry and form the great Ponany cer, who had been employed on the Malabar 
river, are repeatedly mentioned as containing gold; coast, for the purpose of ascertaining the exis- 
and in June 1832 when Lieut. Nicolson was tence of gold in the detritus of that coast. It is 
returning to the scene of his mining labours in said that he found gold in the earth dug upon 
Malabar, he visited-, in his route, such spots as the side of one of the hills of the Dodabetta 
he considered likelyrto produce the mineral of group, facing the cantonment.” The quartzoze 
which he had been in search so many months ; rock which Dr. Benza says contains the ore is 
and tidings of the existence of the ore are now in the Madras Museum. We now come to 
stated to have been found at Darampooruy, at the Mysore territories, the only portion of this 
the foot of the Shevaroy Hills , at Satliamunga- Presidency requiring ,to be noticed, and we would 
him, Donagancoitah, Additurum or Stremogoy particularly direct the attention of enquirers to the 
and Metapollum , and a very precise and scien- various localities in it that we may here point 
tific enquirer, lately arrived in Madras, has out, as well because of the long known general 
now in his possession the gold sands of Poly- diffusion there of the precious ore, as because 
gonuth, about 45 miles from Dindigul, and those who have most attentively examined the geo¬ 
mentions that be has lately seen the natives logy of the Mysore- country regard its rocks as 
washing for gold at the branch of the Cauvery, strongly indicative of gold being in abundance 
which runs past Darampooram. When describ- there. It is not known how long the natives 
ing the gold of the Kuppotgode range, Captain have been working for gold at Baitmungalum 
Newbold mentions the existence of the ore just above the Ghats—but Heyne mentions- that 
around the base of the Neilgherry and Koondah Captain Warren had learned the feet of the na- 
mountains, and in the Wynaad. Lieut. Nicol- tives employing themselves, iri their leisure, in 
son, indeed, when working in Malabar 20 years working for the ore amongst the rocks and stones 
Ugo, stated that he bad fairly traced the strata at that place and the same feet is repeated by 
that contain gold iu the direction of the Koon- Sir Whitelaw Ainslie and Dr. Clark, the latter of 
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whom, remarkathatgold was discovered in the district; it has moreover, been procured in very 
eastern provinces of My: « ^by Lieutenant War- .small quantities, in Wynrihd, and in the saucl 
vm oCi-M. ;M*.'83d ^gin*iiwf in : 1802,—who of the Beypoor river, near Calicut. Though 
found it in the smaU nullahs or ruts or breaks in the sources are evidently numerous from 
the grottjid atWarrigum, a small village 4^ miles which this valuable metal can be obtained 
S. W. ciSliaitmun^eilum, also on the banks of the in the Indian Peninsula, it would seem; from the 
Palar river, an^ the Ponian near Caargorv : from little interest they have hitherto excited, that 
a load of earth near the last he obtained 3 spark- none of them promised to be very productive. In 
lesofgold, He found gold also at Marcoopium other Eastern territories, however, gold ^ is met 
3 miles south of YVarrigum, where there were with in greater abundance. By Forest's ac- 
mines Worked by natives and which had also couut there is much of it in the island of Min- 
been worked by Tippoo. Heyne likewise (at dano : it is a, produce of almost all the Phi- 
page 41) states that gold has been found near lippine islands; also of Borneo, of Suma- 
* the hills to the S. E. of Ooscottah, and Newbold tra, of Pegu, of Chinn, of the Bnrmah 
describes gold as having been discovered by Cap- dominions, of Siam and of Thibet ; but 
tain Warren, near the Batterine VI ills. These perhaps, in no part of the world, is it found 
sites in Mysore we think might all be carefully in such quantity or with less trouble than in ■Co- 
examined, and the river ore traced to its matrix; chin China; nay, it would appear, from the 
the climate is less prejudicial to health than most description of that kingdom which may be seen 

oftbeother gold districts that we indicated above; in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801, that 

arid the reported recent discovery of a nugget Cold there is almost taken pure from the mines, 
may likewise contribute to stimulate to new which are near the surface of the earth.— Mins lie’s 
sites. But we would more particularly re- Mat. Med. page 54. Appended to a Memoir 
quest attention to the glacis-like slope at the will be found accounts of the auritejtms deposits 
foot of the Mysore hill facing the town, where* ot Assam and the vicinity of Show Gween in the 
a crumbling grey chlorite rock exists, as one that Province of Martaban. The gold discovered in 
might be looked at . On the right hand side of both localities is of considerable purity, the latter 

the Mercara road, about two miles west of the Mr. Oldham considers fully equal in value 

town of Hoonsoor a whitish sand will he ohserv- to the average quality of Australian gold, 
ed, which, if washed, gold may be detected in ; Though riot quite so abundant as in California, 
and it might be looked for also between Yedda- yet there is perhaps, no mineral, except iron, 
dora and Saligram, about 18 miles from 1-loon- more universally diffused over the Provinces, 
soor. The specimens now in the Central Museum Ithan gold. It is found in the lead near their 
of rocks from the. gold districts of the Madras northern boundary, it is washed from the sands 
Presidency, consist of steatite and ferruginous of the Tenasserim on the south, and the streams 
quartz ; and such rocks are abundant in Mysore that tumble from the high granite mountains 
and Madura. Indeed among the steatite and quartz between Yay anti Monmagon, are consUntly 
specimens which the Rev. Mr. Muzzy con- ‘ rolling down their golden sands’ into the 
tributed from the Madura district, there are valleys around. It has been collected, in small 
several which closely resemble the specimens quantities, in the tin deposits east of Tavoy. Mr. 
from the gold mines at Devalla and other O’Riley found gold in the tin from Henzai, hal f 
places on the Western Coast. India Iras not a degree south of Yai, and “ almost all the 
much to boast of with regard to this metal; creeks,” says Dr. Helter, “ coming from the 
very little of it having hitherto been found eastern or Siamese side of the Tenasserim river, 
in these provinces. Captaiu Ilardwicke says, contain gold. The greatest quantity is obtained 
it can be obtained from sand, in the Sirinagur close to the old town of Tenasserim where peo- 
couutry, and we know it to be a product of Assam, pie wash it, and obtain sometimes one anna’s 
(2) Captain Warren discovered a gold iaiue in weight each, during the rainy season.” The 
Mysore in 1800, betwixt Annicul and Poonga- richest deposit of gold in the Provinces, is how- 
nore, but which does not appear to have been ever, at the head waters of Tavoy river, where 
much attended to. The metal as far as I can learn, it is found in an alluvial or diluvial for- 
is disseminated in quartz, and also found in the mation of red earth and pebbles, veiy simi- 
alluvial soil. Gold too, I understand, was obtain- lar to that in which gold is found in North 
ed in the Madura -district, by the late Mr. W. Carolina. On the east side of the mountains, 
Mainwaring, in a native sulphuret of Zinc (blende), at the base of which this deposit rests, the 
Captain Arthur of the Corps of Engineers inform- Siamese Government,” says Dr. Morton, “ have 
ed him that he found Native Gold in Mysore, dis- several hundred men permanently occupied, each 
geminated ip quartz, and also in au indurated clay: of whom it is said, is expected to deliver one 
some specimens he observed crystallized, in minute tickal (about one rupee and a quarter) wei gh t of 
cubes. Gold dust has been got in the bed of; gold dust per annum,—The Burmese authorities 
the Godavery, aad in Malabar, in the bed of the in former times also employed people in this work 
river which passes Nelambur in the Eraaad at the streams on our side of theifeo tradary, but 
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though the quantity then procured was greater 
than at present this does not appear to have 
ever been considerable. The method adopted is 
that of digging a longitudinal .excavation in the 
sand, and washing, from time to time the depo¬ 
sit found therein.” Three or four yetjrs ago, 
the head native officer in Tavoy made an* experi¬ 
ment at ■" the diggings” on Tavoy river, and by 
the washings, of nine days, obtained gold to the 
value of,, about ten rupees. This gold appears 
to contain a considerable proportion of sil¬ 
ver. Mr. O’Riley says that the , Ac say Master 
at the Mint in Calcutta reported it. 


Gold,. 87.895 

Silver. 9.241 

Base metal,.... 2.864 


1,00,000 

. This metal, in sufficient abundance to be worked, 
is found in the Malay 1’eniusulu, Sumatra, the 
Western and Southern sides of Borneo, the 
Northern aud South-Western Peninsulas of Ce¬ 
lebes, and m jparts of the great Philippine 
islands of Luzon and Mimlauo. The produce of 
the Wcslern' side of Borneo, bv far the largest, 
have been estimated as low as 52,000 ounces, 
aud this by parties reckoning the Chinese popu¬ 
lation of the same country, most of it engaged 
in gold washing, as high as 125,000. On the 
otlier hand, Sir Stanford Raffles estimated the 
total annual produce of the Western part of 
Borneo as high as 225,835 ounces, which at the 
value of 3/. 17*. the ounce, would give a total 
value of 867,539/. Mr. Logan estimates the 
total produce of the Malay Peninsula at no more 
thau 20,000 ounces. I have never heard of any 
attetfipt at estimating that of Sumatra, Celebes, 
or the two Philippine Islands.— Grawfurd Diet, 
page 144. In China,Gold is collected in thesands of 
the rivers in Yunnan and Sz’chuen,especially from 
the upper branch of the Yangtsze-kiang called 
Kinsha-kiang or Gulden sanded river, from this 
product. The largest amount is said by Davis 
to come from Likiang fu near that river and from 
Yungchang fu on the borders of Burmah. It is 
wrought into personal ornaments and knobs for 
official caps, and beaten into leaf for gilding, but 
is not used as a coin, nor is much found in mar¬ 
ket as bullion. Silver is brought from Yennan, 
near the borders of Cochin China and the mines 
iu that regiou must ,be both extensive and 
easily worked to afford such large quantities 
as have J>een exported during the last five years. 
— Williams' Middle Kingdom ., page 144. Gold 
is found in many parts of the Japanese Empire, 

S metimes it is obtained from its own ore, some- 
nes from the washings of the earth or sand 
and'sometimes it is mixed* with copper. The 
quantity in the country is undoubtedly great. 
An old Spanish writer of the seventeenth century 
tells us that in his day the palace of the Emperor 
at Ycdo. as many houses of the nobility 


m&m. 

were literaUy- w with plateeof « gold, u In 
the beginning’of trade tbe mutual ex¬ 

port was £8l¥,PlPsterii^g and in theieourse ot 
sixty years the amount sent out of the kingdom 
through the Dutch alone was ffom twenly five to 
fifty millions sterling. Silvef mines .aifi!quite as 
numerous as those of gold. In one year the Por¬ 
tuguese, while they had the trade, exported in 
silver £587,500 sterling. Copper abounds 
throughout the whole Japanese group and some ol 
it is said to be not surpassed by any iu the world. 
The natives refine it and cast it into cylinders 
about a foot long and an inch thick. The coarser 
kinds they cast into round lumps or cakes. 
Quicksilver is said to be abundant^ but this, so 
far as we know, has never been an article of ex¬ 
port Lead also is found to be plentiful, but like 
quicksilver it is not been sent out of the kingdom. 
Tin has also been discovered iu small quantities, 
and of a quality so fine and white that it almost 
equals silver, but of the extent of this mineral 
little is known, as the Japanese do not attach 
much value to it, and therefore have not sought 
for it. Iron is found in three of the provinces, and 
probably exists in others. The Japanese know 
how to reduce the ore, and the metal they obtain 
is of superior quality, of which they make steel 
unsurpassed in excellency. Coal :—“ They hnve 
no want of coals in Japan,” says Keempfer, “ they 
being dug up in great quantities in the province 
of Sikusen and in most of the northern pro¬ 
vinces.” ’ Dr. Siebold also speaks of coal as be¬ 
ing in common use throughout the country, and 
on visiting one of the mines he saw enough to 
convince him that it was skilfully worked. For 
domestic purposes they convert the coal into coke. 
Viewed in the light cf commercial intercourse 
between the two hemispheres, this coal is worth 
more thau all the metallic deposits we have enu¬ 
merated Native sulphur.—In a region so vol¬ 
canic, this is, as might be expected an abundant 
mineral. In some places it lies in broad deep 
beds, and may be dug up and removed with as 
mnch ease as sand. A considerable revenue is 
derived by the government from sulphur.— 
American Expedition to Japan, p. 76. 

Mr. Burr—p. 30 voL XII. Madras Literary Society 
Journal. 

Chairman’s report, p. p. 353 and 357 of No. 35. 

Lieut. General Cullen’s letter to Chief Secretary to 
Madras Government, p. 4 printed 1846. 

Sir W. Ainslie in Materia Medica vol. I p. 515 quoted 
in p. 43 vol. of Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

Dr. Clark at p. 120 vol. IX of Madras Literary Society 
Journal. 

Mr. Sheffield, Lieut* Nicolson, Mr. Duncan _ Governor, 
of Bombay, Dr. Buchanan, Sir Whitelaw Ainslje quoted 
iu Gold Committee's report to Madras Government at 
p. 154 vol. XIV of Journal of Madras Literary Society. 

Dr. Turnbull Christie Vol. XV p. 154 of 'Madras li¬ 
terary Society Jouroal. > 

Newbold p. 44, VoU’ X! of the Madras Literary Society 
Journal. .• ’* 1 
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gomuto or ejoo. 

(4110) GOMPHIA AUGUSTIFOLIA, is a 
native of Ceylon the continent of India. The 
root and leaves are bitter. It is employed in 
Mni«h»r in decoction, in milk, or water, as a 
tonic, stomachic, and anti-emetic.— O'Shaugh- 
nessy, page 269. 

(4111) GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. Globe 
Amakanth ; Everlasting flower. Gomphrena. 
Amaranthacem. Globe Amaranth. 

Gool rnukhmul, Hind. | Jaffcree Goondee, Dux. 

Both red and while varieties cultivated in 
gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. page 187- Annual: 
common in most gardens. The native women 
wear the flowers in their hair. It resembles red 
clover.— Riddell. In the Tenasserim Provinces, 
the globe araaranthus is often cultivated by 
Karens and Burmans, as well as by Europeans. 
— Mason. 


Makse, A.mb. 

Seho, Ter. 

Duke or Dok, Jav. 
Cabo negro, Sr. 


(4112) GOMUTO on EJOO (Arengo, sac- 
char i/era, Labill.; Sag tier us Ruiuphii). 

Anou, Sumatra. 

Gomtili, Eng. 

Sagwire, Port. 

]ju or Ejoo, or See jee. 

Mai.. 

The Gomuto or Ejoo fibre, so well known m 
Eastern commerce and as used in Eastern ship¬ 
ping, is hardly known in the Western world. It 
is, however, occasionally heard of by the name of 
“ vegetable bristles.” Though a portion of the 
fibres may be likened to stiff bristles, the greater 
part is more like black horse-hair. This is cele¬ 
brated, in the countries where it is produced, 
both for its strength and for its imperishable 
nature, even when exposed to wet. it is suppos¬ 
ed to be the same as the Gabo negro of the 
Spaniards of Manilla. The tree yielding it was 
described and figured by Rumphins (‘ Herb. 
Amb.,’ i, p. 57,1.13) under the name of Gomnto, 
or Saguerus ; but the latter name being too simi¬ 
lar to that of the true Sago tree, has been chang¬ 
ed to Arenga , from the native name An eng, under 
which it was described by Labillardiere. The 
specific name has been given from the large 
quantity of sugar procurable from its sap 
by cutting the spadices of the male flowers. 
We thus observe that the tree is valuable for 
several very distinct, and all very useful products. 
It is described by Marsden, in his ‘ Sumatra, 5 
under the name of Anon, as a P'llrn of “ much 
importance, as the natives procure from it sago 
(but there is also another sago tree, more pro¬ 
ductive) ; toddy, or palm wine, of the first 
quality ; sugar, or jaggary; and ejoo.” Dr. 
Roxburgh, writing in the year 1799, says of it: 
" I cannot avoid recommending to every one, 
who possesses lands, particularly such as are 
low 'and near the coasts of India, to extend the 
cultivation thereof as much as possible. The 
palm wine itself, and the sugar it yields, the 
black fibres for cables and cordage, and the pith 
for sago, independently of many other uses, are 


GOMUTO OR EJOO. 

objeets of very great importance, particularly to 
the first mantime power in the world, which is 
in a great measure dependent on foreign states 
for hemp.” This Palm is to be found in all parts, 
from the Gulf of Bengal to all the Asiatic 
islands on its eastward, especially in low 
moist situations and along the banks of rivers. 
Dr. Roxburgh describes the trees (in 1810) 
which had been introduced into the Botanic 
Garden at Calcutta about twenty-four years 
before, as from twenty to thirty feet in height, 
exclusive of foliage or fronds, which rise from 
fifteen to twenty feet higher. These fronds 
or leaves are pinnate, and from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet long. The trunk is straight, at 
first covered entirely with the sheaths of the 
fronds or leaves, and the black horsehair-like 
fibres, called by the Malays Ejoo, which issue in 
great abundance from the margins of these 
sheaths. As the tree advances in age and size, 
these drop off, leaving an elegant, columnar, 
naked trunk. He further states that he had ob¬ 
served that each of the well-grown thriving 
trees produces about six leaves annually, and 
that each leaf yields about three quarters of a 
pound weight of these fibres, and, therefore, each 
tree about four pounds and a half. But some 
luxuriant trees yield at least one pound of fibre 
from each leaf. As these black fibres issue from 
the sides of the sheaths, they necessarily sur¬ 
round the stein, and may be cut oft’ without in¬ 
jury to the tree. Even in commercial specimens, 
some may be seen covered both or. the upper 
and lower surface with dense cellular membranes, 
having between them a mass of these black fibres. 
These are supported by thicker or whalebone¬ 
like fibres, which are attached to the thMner 
fibres by cellular tissue. These stiff fibres are 
employed in Sumatra as styles for writing with 
on the leaves of other Palms, &c., as mentioned 
both by Marsden and Bennett. These fibres are 
further described as stronger, more durable, but 
less pliant and clastic than those of the Coir ; 
but they resist decay, and are therefore more fit 
for cables and standing rigging, but less fit for 
running rigging. “ The native shipping of all 
kinds are entirely equipped with the cordage of 
j the Gomnto , and the largest European shipping 
in the Indies find the advantage of using cables 
of it. It undergoes no, preparation but that of 
spinning and twisting,—no material similar to 
tar or pitch, indispensable to the preservation of 
hempen cordage, being necessary with a sub¬ 
stance tfiat, in a ’ remarkable degree, possesses 
the quality of^resisting alternations of heat and 
moisture. Tile best Gomnto is the produce of 
■the islands farthest east, as Amboyna and the 
other Spice Islands. That of Java has a coarse 
ligneous fibre ; the produce of . Mature is better. 
Gomuto is generally sold in twisted shreds or 
yams, often as low, as a Spanish dollar a picul, 
and seldom above two ; which price is no 
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moifc^Rtm one sixth part of the^rioe of Eussia 
liemp in the London maaket. Were European 
ingenuity Applied to the improvement of this 
material, there can be little doubt but it might 
be rendered more extensively useful.” Milbura, 
again, in h ; s ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ mentions the 
Ejoo as of all vegetable substances the least sub¬ 
ject to decay, and that it is manufactured in¬ 
to cables, and the small cordage of most of 
the Malay vessels made of it : ‘ f it is equally 
clastic with coir, but much more serviceable, 
and floats on the surface of the water.” 
These fibres arc universally employed, in the 
countries where the trees ate indigenous, for 
making cordage for their nets and seines, as well 
as for the rigging of their vessels, as also cables. 
These are described by .all as remarkable for 
their tenacity and durability, and as not undergo¬ 
ing any change by exposure to wet, not even 
when stowed away in a wet state. In some experi¬ 
ments made by Dr. Roxburgh, some thickish cord 
bore 96 lb., and srvx ,smaller 79 lb.; while coir 
of the same size bo'rifouly 87 lb. and 60lb.respect- 
ively. Besides the above horsehair-like fibres, 
there is at the base of the leaves a fine woolly 
material (barec), much employed in caulking 
ships, as stuffing for cushions, and as tinder. 
Ejoo was sent to the London Exhibition of 1851, 
via Singapore, from Malacca, as separated from 
stiff fibres, and as prepared for manufacture or 
export, and prepared as sinnet or coarse line 
for making ropes or cables. The portion be¬ 
longing to each leaf having apparently been 
out off close to the sheath, and each mea¬ 
suring about three feet in breadth and two 
feeLin length. The bundles of the coarse 
ana fine fibres are about six feet in length, 
and about twelve inches in diameter, neatly tied 
up with split cane. Interspersed among the 
coarser, there are some finer fibres, something 
like black wool. The sinnet is coarse, but strong, 
and broke with a weight of 85lb., when coir of 
about the same size broke with 75 lb.; but the 
comparison is not very exact. Mr. Kyd, the 
celebrated ship-builder of Calcutta, possessed a 
cable made of the Ejoo fibre, which he had had for 
four years exposed to all weathers, and which 
raised the bow anchor of a merchant ship of 
500 tons, buried in the sands of the Hoogly; in 
two previous attempts at which, three Russian 
hempen cables had givfea way. Besides making 
strong and durable Cord&ge, the Ejoo fibre is no 
doubt Applicable to "a variety of purposes for 
which horsehair and bristles "are now employed.* 
Fib* PI. p. 99. Seaman tells us tb^Gorauti is a - 
horse, tynr looking substance produced a| the bajM| 
of the Arenga ; iSaccharifera, and ip 

known by, yyidus names in the languages of the 
Archipelago^ This fibrous substance is superior in 
quality, cheapness and durability to that obtained 
from the husk of the Cocoa-nut. It has great power 
in resisting Wet, and is used by the natives of 


gonGor loo. 

the Indian istamj^ *nd hhyal 

purpose to which cordage, pn<&^ 

in which Europeans have of* late .years 1 imitated 
them. The coarser parts am use& as pens $1 
the tribes who write on paper, and as tile arrows 
for blow pipes or arrow-tubes. The Gomuti, 
of all vegetable substances; is the least prone to 
decay, it is fastened like straw over the bamboo 
thatch : round the ends of posts placed in tlie 
ground: mixed with mortar : and is planted by 
the Burmese into ornaments of the arms, legs and 
neck. The Arenga saccharifera tree produces 
about six leaves annually, and each leaf yields 
from eight to sixteen ounces of clean fibres.— 
Seeman. See Arenga saccharifera. 

(4113) GOODIA LATIFOLIA. Legumi- 
nosje. This genus of flowering plants are all 
natives of New Holland, colour of the flowers 
yellow, they never attain any great height, they 
may be raised from seed or cuttings, in a loamy 
soil.— Riddell. 

(4 L14) GOOGULL FIBRE is supposed to be 
obtained from the Isora corylifolia, the Valum- 
brikaya of the Tamils. 

(4115) GOOLAB, distilled rose water, pre¬ 
pared also in India, but largely imported from 
the Persian Gulf. 

(4116) GOONCII. Roots of Abrns preea- 
torius. An Indian substitute for liquorice. 

(4117) GOONG. 

Gootig, Gooncli, Guz. & Hind. 

A little red and black seed, obtained from the 
pod of a plant (Abrus precatorius), growing wild 
in Southern Asia and also met with in some-parts 
of Africa and America. These seeds are used in 
India as weights by jewellers, and also for brace¬ 
lets, necklaces, and other trinkets.— Faulkner. 

(4118) GOOR, Saccharum officinarum- 

Goor, Diik, I Bellnnt, Tel. 

Nullavellum, Tam. 1 Jaggary, Eng. 

A very coarse kind of sugar obtained from the 
Sugar cane.— Amalie, Met. Med. pdge 266. 

(4119) GOORAKIEME. A soft, fine, but, 
open-grained, light Ceylon wood. 

(4120) GOORAKOO; Goodakoo or Good- 
ak ; called in Bengal Tambakoo, the name given 
in the Peninsula of India to the compound of 
tobacco for the hookah ; from goor raw sugar 
and akoo Tel: leaf.— Herklois. 

(4121) JjONG or LOO, a Chinese musical 
Instrument, composed of a mixed metal, (said to 
be tin, copper, and bismuth), resembling bronze 
in appearance. Iftis in-the form of a huge flat 
ba?in,;with a ridge; and,, when beaten with a 
Sjiick or mallet, covered with woollen cloth or 
twist, emits a strong reverberating sound. Its 
value is % proportion to the Quantity of metal it 
contains .—Oratofurd Diet. 
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<(4192) .: an aluminous 

yellow earth, lii^^Mp^Enganges at Hurd- 
wfffcto Ajmere, arid used'to |ag3c the foreheads of 
those who worship Vishnu: also given in medi- 
cme^Gen. Med. Top. p. 131. 

(4123) GOROCHAMUN : BEZOAR. 

(4154) GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. A 
species of Gordonia is a conspicuous tree in Maul- 
main.. It belongs to the same family as the 
tea plant, and the camelias of which the japoni- 
cas are such favorites, and is a member of the 
same genus as the American loblolly bay, and 
Fratiklinia, to which the flower bears a strong 
resemblance. Wallich has named the Tcnas- 
serim tree the abundant flowering gordonia, but 
there is some difference between the Tavoy and 
Maulraain trees; whether enough however to 
constitute different species, is doubtful. The 
Maul main tree has leaves precisely like Gr. obtusa 
“ ivith shallow serraturesbut the leaves of the 
Tavoy tree are quite entire. The Burmese have 
different names for them. The timber of Gordonia 
floribunda, and Gordonia integrifolia is called 
“ itch-wood” by the Tavoyers, from the itching 
which its chips or bark occasion when brought 
in contact with the skin. Mr. Mason has often 
seen its compact timber used for house posts, 
and for rice mortars.— Mason. 

(4125) GORDONIA WALLIC1III, is their 
most common tree much prized for plough¬ 
shares and other purposes requiring a hard 
wood : it is the “ Sing-brangkun” of the Lep- 
chas, and in Sikkim ascends to 4000 feet. 
Oaks at this elevation occur as solitary trees, of 
species different from those of Darjiling. There 
are three or four with a cup-shaped involucre, 
and three with spinous involucres enclosing an 
eatable sweet nut; these generally grow on a 
dry clayey soil.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. parje 
157. 

(4126) GOSSAMPINUS RUMPHII. Eiuo- 
dendron Anfractuosum. White cotton tree. 
The white cqfton tree does not grow spontane¬ 
ously in Tenasserim, but is often planted, and 
■ the floss, which it yields abundantly, is prefer¬ 
red to the product of the red cotton tree.— 

. Mason. 

(4127) GOSSYPIUM. 

Thoothee, Tel. I Pungee, Tam. 

. Kuppass, Hind. | > 

A genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Malvaceae, common to both , the Old and 
New World, and which, from thehai^ or cotton, 
enveloping its seeds being sft admirably .adapted 
for weaving into cloth,Js, after those - affording* 
food, one of the most important v groups . of 
plants. There can, be no doubt that it isin&gj^ 
nous iff America, as, besides the distinctness 4 b 
species, specimens of cotton still attached to the 
seeds, as well as cloth fabricated from the for- 
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mer, have been brought by Mi’. Cummiug from 
the Peruvian tombs. . Some of the doth, con¬ 
sisting of chequered * squares of black and white, 
very nearly resembles some modem patterns. 
Humboldt has moreover stated that it formed 
the only clothing of the natives of Mexico, and 
is one of the plants they most anciently cultivat¬ 
ed. With respect to the Old World, the. almost 
universal use of cotton as clothing in. tbpi East 
is well known ; and as the species, so , far as as¬ 
certained by botanists, appear to be Indian and 
Chinese, the historical investigation js interesting 
as proving an early communication between'the 
civilised nations of remote antiquity. Though 
Rossellini incorrectly states that cotton was, em¬ 
ployed as mummy-cloth, it must have been 
known to the ancient Egyptians, as he fouud 
some of the seed in one of the monuments of 
Thebes. In later times, we learn from Arrian 
that muslin w;.s exported from India to the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, and from that country cotton was no 
doubt first made known to the rest of the world. 
The Sanscrit name of the Cotton-Plant is ‘ kar- 
pasi,’ and the Hindoo ‘ kupas the cotton itself 
is in the latter language called ‘ rooi.’ The 
former is interesting, as ‘ karpusus’ occurs in the 
“ Periplus’ of Arrian, and is rendered by Dr. 
Vincent ‘ fine muslin.’ It is derived from the 
Sanscrit ‘ karpasi,’ from which probably, as in¬ 
dicated by the editor of ‘ Harris’s Dictionary,’ 
the Hebrew word ‘ karpas,’ employed in the 
book of Esther (chap. i. v. 6), is also derived ; 
so likewise the Latin ‘ carbasus.’ Dr. Royle, in 
his ‘ Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine 
(note, p. 145), infers, that as in the above pas¬ 
sage of Esther, white, green, and blue hangings 
fastened to pillars of marble, are described in, the 
court of the garden of the king’s palace ; the prac¬ 
tice appears similar to what is now adopted in 
India, where calico curtains, usually in red and 
white stripes, and stuffed with cotton (com¬ 
monly called ‘ purdahs’), arc employed every¬ 
where in India, and at Delhi even in the king’s 
hall of audience. This consists of colonnades of 
pillars supporting a light roof in the court be¬ 
fore the private apartments of the palace. On 
the outer rows of pillars these purdahs are sus¬ 
pended ; hence, the author infers, we may under¬ 
stand the use to which were applied the rows of 
pillars in front of the palace in the ruins of Fer- 
sepolis. Cotton was ^ doubt in later times 
cultivated and manufagflR'ed into cloth. Pliny 
(lib. xix. c. 1) states tlrat Upper Egypt produces 
a small - shrub which aoine call ‘ gossypion,’ 
others ‘ xylon, bearing fruit like a nut, from, the 
interior of a kind of wool is produced, 

Jrom which \etf white and soft cloth is moruifac- 
tqred. Had it been common in Egypt in the 
time of Herodotus, it could not have escaped 
him; as he says specially of.the Indians, that 
they possess a kind of plant whiqh, instead of 
fruit, produces wool of a finer, anChbetter quality 
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than that of sheep: of this the natives make 
their clothes. Nearctius describes the dress of 
the Indians as being made of flax from trees 
(' Library of Entertaining Knowledge,* Egypt. 
Antiq., ii. p. 125). Theophrastutf (lib. iv. c. 9) 
clearly describes the cotton witH^leaves like the 
vine as being abundant in the Island of Tylos in 
the Persian Gulf, lleeren, in his work on the 
* Commerce of the Ancients,* comes to the con¬ 
clusion, that these plantations of cotton in the 
Island of Tylos were the result of the commerce 
with India, the true country of the cotton. The 
inferences from these quotations of the original 
introduction of cotton from’India into Egypt are 
ifi some measure confirmed by there being no 
species of Gossypium indigenous and peculiar to 
the latter country. In conclusion, it is neces¬ 
sary to refer to the facility with which cotton is 
distinguished from linen to controvert the asser¬ 
tion of Rossellini that it was always employed 
for mummy-cloth as the result of numerous ob¬ 
servations by Bauer, fee., with the most powerful 
microscopes of rnOUerfi times, and every variety 
of mummy-cloth, has proved that it is invariably 
composed of linen, and not of cotton cloth. The 
one fibre is easily distinguished from the other ; 
that of cotton having «, flat tape or riband-like 
appearance, while the fibre of the linen has 
a round tubular and even-jointed structure. 
(Egypt. Antiq., ‘ Library of Entertaining Know¬ 
ledge,’ vol. ii. p. 1S2). The genus Gossypium 
is characterised by having a double calyx, of 
which the inner is cup-shaped, obtusely 5-tooth¬ 
ed, the outer or involucre tripartite, with the 
leaflets united at the base, cordate, with the mar¬ 
gins irregularly cut. Stigmas, 3-5. Capsules, 
3- or 5-celled, many-seeded. Seeds clothed with 
wool-like hairs, or cotton. The species of Gos¬ 
sypium occupy naturally a belt probably exceed¬ 
ing the torrid zone in breadth, but in a cultivat¬ 
ed state we have cotton now extending on one 
hand to the south of Europe, and Lower Virgi¬ 
nia and even Maryland in the United States of 
America ; while on the other we have it as far 
south as the Cape of Good Hope, and in Ameri¬ 
ca to the, southern parts of Brazil. Within 
these limits it may also be seen cultivated at con¬ 
siderable elevations. Baron Humboldt mentions 
having , seen it even at 9000 feet of elevation in 
the Equinoctial Andes, and in Mexico nt 5500 
feet. Dr. Hoyle statMa that it is cultivated in 
small quantities at 4t$W||eet of elevation in 30 
N. lat. in the Himatyats; The localities suited 
for the production of «©ttou depend as much 
upon the climate as the soil, and also upon the 
specific peculiarities of the diffefrent kinds of 
cotton plants. That the. production 6f cotton 
is so much influenced by external circumstances is 
not more remarkable $ha«; in many other cultivat¬ 
ed plants; indeed, we might expect it to be 
more so from the susceptibility of its hairy de¬ 
velopment to Jhe influence of situation. Hqm- 
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boldt has remarked G. hir¬ 

sutism, and &. jra%«^-$l|oumh in a climate 
where the mean almianhmperatare is from 8d* 
to 68° ; but that <7. herbaceum is successfully 
cultivated where, the summer heat being 75°* or 
73°, that of winter is not less than 46° ;or,48°. 
The cultivation of the cotton however does not 
depend so much on winter cold as on sufficient 
length of suitable summer heat. The thermo¬ 
meter in Upper Virginia is sometimes as low as 
zero of Fahrenheit in winter, and yet cotton can 
be cultivated during the long summer. It is 
remarkable that a genus so important for its pro¬ 
duct, and so long known, and with comparative¬ 
ly so small a number of species, should yet have 
these undetermined. The celebrated De Can¬ 
dolle states, that no genus more urgently requires 
the labours of a monograph from a careful 
botanist who could have the opportunity of seeing 
the species in a living state. The confusion has 
in a great measure proceeded from botanists ab¬ 
surdly neglecting the cultivated in their search 
for new species; and cultivators being incom¬ 
petent or unwilling to distinguish varieties 
from species, frequently raising the former to the 
rank of the lat ter, because the produce, in which 
alone they are interested, happened to be more 
or less valuable. In the proceedings of the East 
Indian Committee there is an interesting letter 
from Mr. Spalding, where he informs us that 
the American cultivators confine their attention 
to such plants as are of annual growth. 1st. 
The Nankeen Cot ton, introduced at an early 
period. This is abundant in produce ; the seed 
covered with down, the wool of a dirty yellow 
colour, and usually low priced. 2nd. The Green 
Seed Cotton with white wool, which, with the for¬ 
mer, is grown in the middle and upland districts, 
whence the latter is called Upland Cotton, also 
Short Staple Cotton, and, from the mode in which 
it was cleaned, Bowed Georgia Cotton. 3rd. The 
Sea-Island or Long Staple Cotton, which is dis¬ 
tinguished by the black colour of its seed, and by 
the fine, white, strong, and silky long staple by 
which it is surrounded. This is &rown in the 
lower parts of Georgia and South Carolina, near 
the sea, and on several small islands which ar^ ^ 
not very distant from the shore. The species 
admitted by botanists are not yet clearly deter¬ 
mined. M. De Candolle admits 13 species, and 
I notices others. Two have since been described 
by Dr. Roxburgh, one by Boeusch, and another 
in the * Flore dc Senegambie.’ Of varieties Mr. 
Bennett says hClcnows more than one hundred 
kinds, and that they appeared to him never end¬ 
ing. Dr. IU>yle, the, most recent ^author who has 
treated expressly.'d|the species, admits eight spe- 
cjics. iu which are absorbed some of De Candolle’s; 
iW^ile others are avowedly unnoticed for want of 
triateriais for satisfactory determination. But 
from hi* own observations, Dr. Boxburgh’3 
* Flora Indioa,’ as weU *s from Swartz, * Obscrv. 
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Bofc.’ for the West 5 ladies, and the specimens, 
though few, in the British Museum, it is proba- 
fefelSat several of the cultivated species are cor- 
isectly determined. 

^( 4123 ) G-OSSYPIUM UERBACEUM, Linn., 
whfeh is herbaoeous in temperate, and usually with 
bitriennial steals 4-6 feethigh in tropical countries, 
is no doubt the Xylon s. G. antiquorum , and 
indudes also the G. Indicum of Lamarck, which 
would indeed be the preferable name for this 
species. The younger parts of the stem, as well 
as the flower and leaf-stalks, hairy and marked ' 
with black spots. Leaves hairy, palmate, 3- 
(generally) 5-lobed, lobes broad ami rounded ' 
with a little point, or in the wood)' varieties 
sub-lanceolate and acute. Stipules falcate, lan¬ 
ceolate. Flowers of a lively yellow colour, 
with a purple spot near the claw. Segments of 
exterior dentate, sometimes entire. Capsules 
ovate, pointed, 3- or 4-celled. Sapds free, clothed 
with finely-adhering grayish down under the 
short-staple white wool. This and its varieties 
are those chiefly cultivated in India. It has 
been procured from China and the Malayan Pe¬ 
ninsula, and also from Egypt. 

(4129) GOSSYPIUM PUNCTATUM, from 
Senegambia, is probably a variety. It is that 
cultivated in the Mediterranean region, and 
must have been the species taken to America 
from Smyrna. 

(4130) GOSSYPIUM ARBOREUM, Linn. 
Stem arboreous, 15-20 feet, sometimes shrubby, 
young parts hairy, tinged of a reddish colour. 
Leaves palmate, 3- or 4-lobed, hairy, dotted with 
blackish spots of a dark green colour ; lobes elon¬ 
gated, lanceolate, sometimes mucronate, sinus 
obtuse, glands one, sometimes three. Stipules 
oval-shaped. Flowers solitary, with short pe¬ 
duncles, red, with a yellowish tinge near the 
claws. Leaflets of the exterior calyx cordate, 
ovate, entire, sometimes dentate. Capsule ovate- 
pointed, 3- or 4-celled, seeds covered with a 
greenish coloured fur, enveloped in fine silky 
yellowish-white wool. This species is found in 
the island of Celebes and in every part of India. 

It is noticed among lists of the plants of Arabia, 

.# and also of Egypt. It is planted near temples 
and habitations of Faqueers in India, and is 
stated to be sacred to the Hindoo deities, and 
therefore employed only for making muslin for 
turbans. The species is marked G. religiosum 
in Heyne’s ‘ Herbarium,’ and one specimen of 
G. Barbadense is marked G. urboreum in the 
* Linnean Herbarium.' 

(4131) GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM, Peren¬ 
nial. Stem 3-4, feet, branches and petioles a little 
velvety, hirsute towards the|pex, and covered with 
black points. Leaves cordate, superior 3-lobed, 
inferior 5-lobed, deeply divided; lobes oyatjje- 
acuminate, entire, pubescent (some of 'the lower 
ones ovate-acuminate), one to three glands; sti¬ 
pules lanceolate, deciduous (cordate-acuminate, 1 
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Roxb.) Flowers large, fulvous, peduncles short 
dotted; leaflets of the exterior calyx large, cor¬ 
date-acuminate, deepiy^laeiniate, hairy and dott¬ 
ed; capsule ovate-acuminate, dotted, 3- 4- or 5- 
celied; smlsjjflack, covered with firmly-adhering 
short tawny f# under the long taway-coiqured 
wool. There is considerable confusion with re¬ 
spect to the speeies which should be called G. 
religiosum. The distinguishing characteristic of 
what is considered such at present is the. "having 
tawny-coloured instead of white wool. There are 
at least two distinct localities for this kind of 
cotton, one Siam, the other China. From thedatter 
country it was introduced both into India and 
America under the name of Nankin Cotton... Dr. 
Hoyle is of opinion that two distinct species yield 
tawny-coloured cotton ; one with small velvety- 
looking leaves and much dotted in every part, of 
which he has seen specimens from Macao, Tahiti, 
and Guzerat. The other is a much larger plant,with 
the general appearance and leaves of G. Barba- 
dense, of which there are specimens in the ‘ East 
Indian Herbarium.’ Mr. Wilkinson has brought 
specimens from Egypt of a rather tawny-coloured 
cotton, with brownish seed, free from fur, which 
he says is there called 4 gotun * Hindee.’ 

(4132) GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM, Linn., 
Shrubby, about six feet high, young pods 
very hairy. Leaves, the upper undivided, 
cordate, acute; the lower 3- or 5-lobed; lobes 
ovate, acute (triangular, Roxb.), hairy ou the 
under and smooth on the upper surface. Petioles 
very hairy, dotted with black spots ; glands 1 or 
2 to 3 ; stipules lanceolate (Cavanillcs); corolla, 
base yellow, purplish towards apex (uniform 
yellow, Roxb.); exterior calyx ovate-acute, very 
hairy, cordate, 3-toothed (Cav. laciniate, Rp$b.); 
capsule large, ovate-acute; seeds many, free, 
clothed with firmly-adheiing green down under 
the fine long white wool. (Swartz.) This species 
is cultivated iu Jamaica, according to Swartz ; 
and would appear, from the description of the 
seed to be the Green-Seeded, Short-Staple, or 
Upland Cotton of the Americans. 

(4133) GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. 
Stem, shrubby, 6-15 feet, smooth; leaves, 
the upper 3-lobed, the lower 5-lobed; lobes 
ovate, acute, smooth, often pubescent on the un¬ 
der surface; leaflets of exterior calyx large, deep¬ 
ly laciniate ; flowers yellow; capsule ovate, acu¬ 
minate, smooth; seed|M-12, free, oblong, black, 
and without any othip^pbescence than the long 
fine easily-separable cotfpn. Swartz describes 
this species as extensively cultivated in the 
West Indies: it is also the G. vitifolium of 
Cavanilles. Is one of the cultivated cot¬ 
tons of Egypt. It is more than probable that 
the Sea-Island, or Long Staple Cotton is a 
variety of this species, as its seeds agree in 
character. More than this it is not possible to 
say, as, among the numerous collections which 
London contains, strange to folate, there are 
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none in which. genuine specimens of’ cultivated 
cottons, properly named, can, be seen ; but, it is 
to be hoped that traveller^* and naturalists .will 
be induced to pay a littla more attention to the 
products, of a country, whether if^u'al or the 


result if «rt,and deposit them ii«ptr museums, 
with'we plants griiieh produce them. Several 
other species, as G. punctuatam, from Senegal; 
G. obimi/olmm, from Ceyfon and G. permi- 
anum , 4wm Brazil, have been described ; but 
Dr. Boyle is of opinion, that, all the species of 
cotton may be reduced: to,four peruviamm 
(fif. aeutaiuatum) i Q. Indicium (■(?. herbacmm ); 
G. arSoremn ; and G.barbadtmse. For further 
information the reader is referred to the works 
quoted above, and, to Boyle’s ‘ Illustrations of 
the Botany, &c., of the ■ Himalayan Mountains.’ 
Cotton, article. 

(4134) GOSSYPIUM NIGRUM. This is 
an ornamental tall growing shrub generally cul¬ 
tivated in gardens ou accouut of its dark red 
flowers ;—from the glaple of the wool being 
short although fine*UM* not of much value. 

(4135) GOUR. [BoviOit:.] 

(4136) GOpRD, a kind of fruit obtained 
from various plauts of the natural order On- 
curbitaceoe. In countries having hot and dry 
summers the different kinds of this fruit are held 
iu high estimation, and are a valuable article of 
consumption, acquiring a very large size, abound¬ 
ing in nutritious matter, and being moreover very 
wholesome. The largest is the kind called Potiron 
Jaune by the French, which sometimes weighs 
above 2 cwt. All the most esteemed kinds belong to 
genus Oucurbita, the species of which are almost 
entirely destitute of the bitterness that renders 
other fruits of the same natural order unfit for 
food ; thus the Vegetable Marrow is supplied by 
the 6 ucurbita ovifera ; the Potiron bv C. mam¬ 
ma ; the Squash-Gourd, a very delicate sort, and 
perhaps the most agreeable of all when cooked 
uti a yfery. young state, by C. melopepo ; and the 
Orange-Gourd by C. aurantia. Bottle-Gourds, 
ivhich #re better and dangerously drastic, are the 
rwi of Xugwaria vulgar is ; while what is called 
he Colopynth-Gourd, a powerful purgative, is in 
ealiity a hind of melon, the Cucumis colonjutkis. 
—Eng. Cyc. A coarse genus of the cucumber 
amily, generally cultivated throughout the year, 
f comparatively little value as a vegetable, re- 


[uires ripfc v an 
ommonly known, 


room ; it is not 

___ nf tW young shoots of all 

he* edible varieties o^ gbmds are an excellent 
egetable, iiied as spimiCTL-- — Joffrey. 

(4137) GOWDiE, a name for the fish called 
is Sword Dragonet. [C^llionymus.] 

(4138) GRAINS OF PARADISE are hot, 
crid, aromatic seeds, pnpdooed upon the coast 
f Guinea, and used for ntedininal and other pur- 
oses as stomachic and coroial stimulants. They 
re produced by tfne Amoimui^^na Earadisi 
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of Linnaeus, and Jjpotmm g^and^orm^ of Smiths 

i" s ; 

(4139) GOUGpiA, a curious evergreeir 
laurel-like tree, was found by Dr. Mookerafc* 
Chating in the Laeheil Valley of Sikkim." 'This 
fine plant was named (Wight* “ Ic. planU^m 
honour of'the Hon’ble Gapt. Goqgh, son ; of the 
late Commander-in-chief, and an officer io ; whom 
the botany of the Peninsula of India is greatly 
indebted. It is a large and handsome evergreen/ 
very similar iu foliage to a line rhododendron* 
and would prove an invaluable ornament on 
English lawns, if its hardier varieties were intro. 

I"dttCed into this country.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. II page 33. Wight* in leones gives Goughia, 
Grijjibhianu, 1877 ; and Neilgherrensis, 1878-79. 
(4140) GOWLA. 

Gowla, Guz. llrtvD. | Gewla, Tam. 

A brown coloured seed, about the size, and 
having much the same appearance as the cori¬ 
ander seed, but more oval. They have a pleas¬ 
ant, subaromatic and mucilaginous taste; and 
are considered by native practitioners as cordial 
and stomachic. They arc imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, and are distinguished in 
the bazars either with or without shells,, or more 
strictly speaking, husks.— Faulkner. 

(4141) GRACILLARIA LICHENOIDES, 
One of the Algae, highly valued in Ceylon. 

(4143) GRACILLARIA TENAX, the Fucus 
tenax of Turner; about 27,000 lbs. are annually 
imported into Cauton, from the provinces of 
Fokien and Tehi-Kiang, and sold for 6d. to 8d. 
the pound. The Chinese make it the basis of 
an excellant glue and varnish, and employ it 
chiefly in the manufacture of lanterns, to 
strengthen or varnish the paper and sometimes to 
thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. Mr. 
Neill thinks that the gummy substance called 
Chin-chou, or hai-tsai, in China and Japan may 
be composed of this substance. Windows made 
of slips of Bamboos and crossed diagonally, have 
frequently their interstices wholly filled with the 
transparent glue of hai-tsai. 

(4143) GRACULA RELIGIOSA, (Liuqocus,) 
the Miua-Bird, is the Beo and Mencho of the 
Javanese, Teeong of the Sumatrans, and is refer¬ 
red by Mr. Swainson to the Sturnidas. Mr. G. 

R. Gray arranges it under the family Corvidae, 

.in the sub-family Graculhm. M. Lesson places 
this bird next to the Rollers, and among the 
Eurgdornidaj. It is found iu Java, .Sumatra, 
and the great Eastern Islands. Insects and 
fruits form the.: food of the Mina Bird 
which is easily larad, and learns to whistle 
and talk with great facility. With the natives it 
is a great 1 favourite , in consequence, Marsdcu says 
of it, that it has the faculty of imitating human 
speech in greater perfection than any other of the 
feathered tribe.— Engl. Cgc. page 139. 
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‘;(4144) GRAM. ' 

.2j|‘ •' Kooltecs 6hnnna, Guz. Hind. 

T*.A' na»nc given in oriental commerce to tl»c 
* produce of two leguminous plants cultivated in 
India,, chiefly used £pr feeding horses, cattle, &c. 
S& jCi&Efe and Dphlcuos.-^Fautkner. 
i ,(4145 )‘GrXnaDILLA. Passiflora qua,* 
MRANGULARiSw This luxuriant exotic from the 
‘Jamaica passion, flowers, flourishes well on the 
Tenasserim Coast, and is very prolific. The 
smooth,oblong fruit grows nearly as lai'ge as a 
cucumber, and contains a succulent pulp, which 
make a cooling delicious dish, and when prepar¬ 
ed in tarts, can scarcely be distinguished from 
green apple. The Rev. Mr. Bennett of Tavoy, 
has recently introduced it among the Karens, by 
whom it is highly esteemed, and much sought 
for. It will no doubt soon be generally diffused 
through the Provinces, as it posfesses all the at¬ 
tractive qualities of fine fruit, handsome fragrant 
blossoms, and when trailed over an arbor, a rich 
pleasing shade.— Mason. 


(4146) GRAPES. Vitis vinifera. 


Kodimoondric pullum, Tam. 
Anub, Arab. 

Dakah. Hind. 

Junb, Arab. 
liaiains, Fa. 

Trauben, GeR. 

Parakh, Guz. 

TJngbor, Hind. 

Grappi, It. | 


])raclia pundoo. Tel. 
Booaangoor, Malay. 

Vitis vinifera. Lin. 
Uracha, Sans. 

Booangoor, Mal. 

IJvjit;, Lat. 

Ungoor. Fees, and Duk. 
Uvas, Fort. 

Ubas, Sr. 


Grapes grow in abundance in India, in private 
gardens, but no wine is made from them.— Jins. 
Met.Med.p .19. A well known fruit, produced from 
the Vine,which is cultivated in all warm and tropi¬ 
cal climates—Prance, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
as well as some parts of Hungary and Persia, pro¬ 
duce grapes which yield wine of various qualities 
and flavour. They are also extensively produced 
in various parts of India. — Falk. Vitis indica, 
produces beautiful clusters of round purple 
berries and a large grape which is very fair eat¬ 
ing : it is not the common vine of Europe which 
nevertheless is probably this Himalayan plant, 
the’ Vitis indica. The origin of the confmon 
grape being unknown, it becomes a curious ques¬ 
tion to decide whether the Himalayan Vitis In¬ 
dica is the wild state of that plant: a hypothesis 
strengthened by the fact of Bacchus &c. having 
come from the East.— Hooker, Him. Vol. II. p. 
187. 

( 4147 ) Graphic slate, a slate that 

“ soils and writes,” as Dr. McClelland described 
it is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Maulmam near Tremenheerite. 
They may be justly regarded as varieties of gra¬ 
phic slate.— Ma$Qn. . 

(4148) GRAMINACEiE or GRASSES, are 
a very extensive and important natural order of 
Endogenous Plants, comprehending many of the 
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most valuable pasture plants, all those which yield 
corn, such as wheat, barley, ami maize, the sole 
source of colonial sugar itt the sugar-cane, and 
the most fragrant of all plants inthe form of An- 
dropogons. l&beir structure is nmong this most 
simple of the Jwrfect forms of vegetation jnjjptem 
clothed with alternate leaves arhose stalks are 
universally thin, and constituting as many sheaths 
to guard the young and rapidly grooving, shoots, 
a few rudimentary leaves collected at the ends of 
( the branches of inflorescence, and constituting 
flowers n very small number of stamens, and 
single seed inclosed in a thin pericarp, are ail that 
^nature provides to enable these plants to preserve 
their race and to distinguish their numerous 
kinds from one another. Yet with such a simple 
apparatus, many thousand species are so precisely 
characterised that the natural order of Grasses is 
perhaps, one of the easiest to study and arrange, 
provided the task be commenced upon right prin¬ 
ciples. The floral leaves, called glumes, palere, 
and scales, offer a prodigious number of different 
appearances, according to the manner in which 
they are combined or modified; and the inflores¬ 
cence, the number of stamens, the texture of the 
parts, or the relation of the sexes to each other, 
afford additional means by which the distinctive 
characters are varied. This is, no doubt, one of 
the wise provisions of Providence by which man is 
enabled to distinguish good from evil, the useful 
from the useless, the profitable from the unprofita¬ 
ble. For in no class of plants is it more neces¬ 
sary than in grasses to know how to choose be¬ 
tween different species. For instance, most grass¬ 
es are saccharine and nutritious to cattle,-but the 
species of Holcus, Jiromus, &c., are as frequently 
worthless. There is a great difference between 
the value of grasses for pasture ; certain kinds 
suit the meadows, others marshes, others upland 
fields, and others bleak and sterile hills, where 
they furnish valuable food for sheep: these kinds 
will not grow indiscriminately, or are not equally 
suitable for different soils and situations, and it is 
therefore essential for the husbandman that lie 
should be capable of discriminating between them. 
Some indicate the quality of soil: the species of 
Dactylis, Holcus, and Bromus are inhabitants of. 
sterile land ; the Festuca and Alopecuri of bet¬ 
ter soil: while various Foa and Oynosurus axe 
found only in pasture-land of excellent quality. 
Most grasses are perfectly harmless, if not nutri¬ 
tious ; yet the single species Lolium temulentuni 
is a deleterious species in the midst of harmless 
Lolia ; and Bromus purgans and Festuca quadri- 
dentata afford similar instances of. this singular 
• exception to ordinary rules. For these and , simi¬ 
lar reasons, classification, which at all times is so 
necessary, here becomes the very foundation of all 
correct knowledge, and it has accordingly very 
particularly excited the attention of systematic 
botanists from the time when the general term 
Gramen was broken up by Linnaeus into a num- 
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ber of different generti. It is not desirable in this 
place to show by what degrees the knowledge of 
botanists upon this subject lias advanced from the 
days of Linnaeus up to the presentLime. Those 
who are desirous of gaining tjJi information 
should'' consult Palisot de Beauvois’ ‘ Agros- 
tographie, published at Paris in 1812, and 
the subsequent writings of Brown, Kunth, 
Nees von Esenbeck, and Trinins. “ The dis¬ 
tribution of cultivated grasses is one of the 
most interesting of all subjects. It is deter¬ 
mined not merely by climate but depends on the 
civilisation, industry, and traffic of the people, 
and often on historical events. Within the nor¬ 
thern polar circle agriculture is found only in a 
few places. In Siberia grain reaches at the ut¬ 
most only to 60°, in the eastern parts scarcely 
above 55°, and in Kamtschatka there is no agri¬ 
culture even in the most southern parts (51°). 
The polar limit of agriculture on the north-west 
coast of America appears to be somewhat high¬ 
er, for in the more./ Webern Russian possessions 
(57° to 52°) barley and rye come to maturity. 
Only in Europe, namely in Lapland, does the 
polar limit reach an unusually high latitude. Be¬ 
yond this dried fish, and here and there potatoes, 
supply the place of grain. The grains which 
extend farthest to the north in Europe are bar¬ 
ley and oats. These, which in the milder cli¬ 
mates are not used for bread, afford to the in¬ 
habitants of the northern parts of Norway and 
Sweden, of a part of Siberia and Scotland, their 
chief vegetable nourishment. Rye is the next 
which becomes associated with these. This is 
tlie prevailing grain in a great part of the nor¬ 
thern temperate zone, namely in the south of 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and in all the 
lands bordering on the Baltic, the north of Ger¬ 
many, and part of Sibra. In the latter ano¬ 
ther very nutritious grain, buckwheat, is very 
frequently cultivated. In the zone where rye 
prevails wheat is generally to be found, barley 
being here chiefly cultivated for the manufacture 
of beer, and oats supplying food for the horses. 
To these there follows a zone in Europe and 
Western Asia where rye disappears, and wheat 
almost exclusively furnishes bread. The middle 
and* the south of France, England, part of Scot¬ 
land, a part df Germany, Hungary, the Crimea 
and Caucasus, as also the lands of middle Asia, 
where agriculture is followed, belong to this 
zone. Here the vine is also found, wine supplants 
the use of beer, and barley is consequently less 
raised. Next comes a district where wheat still 
abounds, but no longer exclusively furnishes 
bread, rice and maize becoming frequent. To this 
zone belong Portugal, Spain, part of France on 
the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece, further, 
the countries of the East, Persia, Northern In¬ 
dia, Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Barbary, and the Ca¬ 
nary Islands ; in these latter countries however 
the culture of maize or rice towards the south is 
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always more considerable, and in sorite of them 
several kinds of Sorghum (Doura) and Poa aby^ 
sinica come to be added. In both these regions 
of wheat, rye only occurs at a considerable elc- - 
vation, oats however more seldom, and at kSs$ 
entirely disappear, barley affording food for hors¬ 
es and mules. In the eastern pants of the tem¬ 
perate zone of the old continent, in China and 
Japan, out northern kinds of grain are very un¬ 
frequent, and rice i3 found to predominate. The’ 
cause of this difference between the east and the 
west of the old continent appears to be in the man¬ 
ner and peculiarities of the people. In North Ame¬ 
rica, wheat and rye grow as in Europe, but morn 
sparingly. Maize is more reared in the western 
than in the old continent, and rice predominates 
in the southern provinces of the United States. 
In the torrid zone, maize predominates in Ame¬ 
rica, rice in Asia; and both these grains in near¬ 
ly equal quantify in Africa. The cause of this 
distribution is, without doubt, historical, for 
uAsia is the native country of rice, and America 
of maize. In some situations, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the tropics, wheat is also met 
with, but always subordinate to these other kinds 
of grain. Besides rice and maize there are in 
the torrid zone several kinds of grain fes well as 
other plants which supply the inhabitants with 
food, either used along with them or entirely oc¬ 
cupying their place. Such are, in the new con¬ 
tinent, Yams ( Dioscorea alata ), the Manihot 
(Jatropha Manihot), and the Batatas ( Convolvulus 
Batatas), the root of which and the fruit of the 
Pisaug ( Banana Musa), furnish universal articles 
of food ; in the same zone iu Africa, Doura (Sor¬ 
ghum), Pisang, Manihot, Yams, and Arachis hy- 
pogcea ; iu the East Indies and on the Indian 
Islands, Eteusine coracana, E. siricta, Panicum 
frumentaceum, several Palms, and Cycadacece 
which produce the Sago, Pisang, Yams, Batatas, 
and the Bread-Fruit ( Ariocarpus incisa). In the 
islands of the South Sea, grain of every kind dis¬ 
appears, its place being supplied by the bread¬ 
fruit tree, the pisang, and Tacca pinnatifida. In 
the tropical parts of Australia there is no agri¬ 
culture, the inhabitants living on the produce of 
the sago, of various palms, and some species of 
Arum. In the high lands of South America, 
there is a distribution similar to that of the de¬ 
grees of latitude. Maize indeed grows to tjbe 
height of 7200 feet above the level of the sea, 
but only predominates between 8000 and 6000 
feet of elevation. Below 8000 feet it is associat¬ 
ed with the pisang and the above mentioned ve¬ 
getables, while from 6000 to 9260 feet the Eu¬ 
ropean grains abound : wheat in the lower re¬ 
gions, rye and barley in the higher, along with 
which Chenopodium quinoa as a nutritious plant 
must also be enumerated. Potatoes alone are 
cultivated from 9260 to 12,800 feet. To the 
south of the tropic of Capricorn, wherever agri¬ 
culture is practised, considerable resemblance 
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with the northern temperate zone may be ob* / bellata ), a species forming tofts five or six feet 
served. In the Southern parts of Brazil, in high, and said to be unrivalled for its excellence 


Buenos Ayres, in Chilli, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the temperate zone of Australia, 
wheat predominates; barley however and rye 
make their appearance in the southernmost parts 
of these countries, and in Van Diemen’s Land. 
In New Zealand the culture of wheat is said to 
have been tried with success, but the inhabitants 
avail themselves of the Acrostichum furcatum as 
the main article of sustenance. Hence it appears 
that in respect of the predominating kinds of 
grain, the earth may be divided into five grand 
divisions, or kingdoms—the kingdom of rice, of 
maize, of wheat, of rye, and lastly, of barley and 
oats. The first three are the most extensive; the 
maize has, the greatest range of temperature, but 
rice may be said to support the greatest number 
of the human race.”— Schouw, in Jameson's 
‘ Philosophical Journal .* The uses of this most 
important tribe of plants for fodder, food, and 
clothing, require little illustration. The abun¬ 
dance of wholesome faecula contained in their 
seeds renders them peculiarly well adapted for the 
sustenance of man; and if theCereal Grasses only, 
such as Wheat, Barley Itye, Oats, Maize, Rice, 
and Guinea Corn, are the kinds commonly em¬ 
ployed, it is because of the large size of their 
grain compared with that of other grasses; for 
none are unwholesome in their natural state with 
the exception of Lolium temulenlum, a common 
weed in many parts of England, the etfects of 
which are undoubtedly injurious. Bromus pur- 
igam and catharlicus are said to be emetic and 
purgative; Bromus mollis is also unwholesome, 
and Festuca quadridentata is said to be poison¬ 
ous ; Molinia varia is injurious to cattle; and some 
other species are supposed to affect the milk of 
cows which graze upon them. Among corn- 
plants not generally known may be mentioned 
Eleusine coracana , called Natchnee on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, and Nagla Ragee, or Mand, else¬ 
where in India; Setaria gennanica, yielding Ger¬ 
man millet; and Panicum frumentaceum. There 
are many other species. The value of grasses as 
fodder for cattle is hardly lqss than that of corn 
for human food. The best fodder-grasses of 
Europe are usually dwarf species, or at least such 
as do not rise above four or five feet Jfrom the 
ground. The most esteemed are Lolium perenne, 
Phleum and Festuca Pralensis ; Gynosurus cris- 
tatusmd various species of Poa and dwarf Fes¬ 
tuca. The fodder-grasses of Brazil are of far 
more gigantic stature, and perfectly tender and 
delicate. In Australia the favourite is Anthis- 
tiria australis, or Kangaroo Grass ; in India A. 
ciliata is also in request; but the most common 
Indian foddergi ass is Doorba, Doorwa, or Hurry- 
alee ( Cynodon dactylon). Gama Grass (Tripsacum 
dactyloides) has a great reputation as fodder in 
Mexico; and attention has lately been directed to 
the Tussac Grass of the Falklands ( Festuca fla- 


I as food for cattle and horses. The fragrance of 
our sweet Vernal Grass is by no means confined 
to it; other species possess the same quality, 
which is connected with the presence of aroma¬ 
tic secretions, which have in part«recommended 
grasses to the notice of medical practitioners. 
Sugar is a general product of grasses. It exists 
in great quantities in the Sugar-Cane (Saccharum 
officinarum). Maize so abounds in it, that its culti¬ 
vation has been proposed in lieu of the sugar-cane. 
— Eng. Gyc . This very extensive and import¬ 
ant natural order of Endogenous plants, com¬ 
prehending many of the most valuable pasture 
plants, all those which yield corn, such as 
wheat, barley and maize, the valuable sugar¬ 
cane and the most fragrant of all plants in 
the form of Andropogons, although seemingly 
simple in structure, many thousand species are so 
precisely characterised, that the natural order of 
Grasses is perhaps one of the easiest to study and 
arrange, provided the taste be commenced on right 
principles. There are 291 genera and about 4000 
species, arranged with 13 tribes. Among the 
grasses there are both land and water, but no mar¬ 
ine plants, and their limit is the utmost range of 
the vegetable kingdom. Their dissemination has 
depended on the civilization, industry and traffic, 
of people, and often on historical events. The 
tropical grasses have broad leaves and acquire a 
great height, occasionally even assume the ap¬ 
pearance of trees; some species of Bamboo being 
50 to 60 feet high. For economical purposes 
grasses are often of much importance, and, as 
fodder for Cattle their value is hardly less than 
that of corn for human food, and perhaps the 
best grass in India for this purpose is the 
Hurryalee, Doorba or Doorva (Cynodon dacty¬ 
lon). In India the sum total of described grass¬ 
es is 1300 species, and tip; following is a list of 
those said to be eaten by Cattle. 

Botanical . 

I’asp alum Scrobiculatum, 

Panicum Miliaceum,. 

„ Miliare,.. 

„ Comrautatum, 

„ lialopus, ... . 

„ Setigerum,. 

„ Colonum,. 

„ Frumentaceum, ... 

„ Ciliare, .. 

„ llorsutum,. 

Peneilkria spicata, • •• Mf Ml 

Sorghum vulgare, . 

M Saccharatum,. 

Chrysopogon acicul&ris, ... 

Saccharum spontaneum,. 

Lipeo circis serrata, . 

Andropogon martini, . 

Anthistiria ciliata, . 

Hottbollia glabra,. 

Cynodon dactylon, . 

Dactyloctemum JBgyptiacum,... 

Eleusine Indies,. 

h t Egyptian, . 

Phalaris aruadomacea, 

Chloris bkrbata, . 

Perotis latifolia.— Clegkom. 


Hindustani . 

Kodu. 

Chena-ghas. 

Kungoo. 

iJalgantee. 

Buragalgantee. 

Shama. 

Damra-shama. 

Makur-jalee. 

Bajra. 

Jooar. 


Kash. 


IBuksa. 

iiurryallee. Durva Hind. 
Angara pillay Tam. 
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Pasture grasses of India .—IS the provinces, 
besides grain, Camels and Elephants are fed up¬ 
on the leaves of various trees. The Goats, 
Sheep, and Cattle, are pastured upon - what nre 
called the waste land, or the jungle! of the vil¬ 
lages ; the last are fed also upon chopped straw, 
and the stalks*of the joar (Sorghum vulgare), cut 
into small pieces; while Horses, besides grain, 
are fed upon grass brought .in by men called 
grass-cutters, but who rather scrape oft' the 
ground the creeping stems, and young leaves of 
the grass called Doob or Dhoorba or Hurryallce. 
This I)oob-grass (Cynodon dactylon of Botanists), 
which grows throughout the year, is fortunately 
the most common species throughout India, and 
succeeds particularly well in the Northern parts 
where lawns and pastures of moderate extent are 
made by planting pieces of the creeping steins 
of this grass. It is also much used for forming 
a covering for the banks of rivers, ramparts, and 
esplanades. The ly'gh lands of the Ballaghant 
also possess a grass of' which cattle are amaz¬ 
ingly fond, and which has so strong an aromatic 
and pungent taste, that the tlesli of the animals, 
as well as their milk and butter, become scented 
with it. This species is allied to the Lemon 
grass, and is very abundantly diffused towards 
the North-west of India. There are, however, nu¬ 
merous other grasses common in India which cat¬ 
tle delight in; but the greater number of these 
flourish most in the rainy season. Their rapid 
growth, and the great height they attain, as 
well as their withered and dry nature towards 
the close of the year, soon however unfit them 
for pasture grasses. The inhabitants of many 
parts of India remedy this, by burning down the 
old and dried up grass, when tfie young blade 
shoots up and affords excellent pasturage. India 
being at one season deluged with rain, and at 
another parched up with heat, with only a few 
months of temperate climate, cannot be expected 
to possess any pasture grasses similar to those of 
European countries. But as grasses are among 
the most universally diffused of plants, we find 
some suited to every season, indigenous in all 
parts of India, and affording food for its various 
herbivorous animals. For the purpose of pastur¬ 
ing improved breeds of Sheep, the hills and 
table-land, from Coimbatore to Kandeish, and 
the frontier provinces from Gujarat to Hnrriana 
and Saliarunpore. seem alone suited. But the 
Himalayas, enjoying a temperate climate, and a 
European-like vegetation, have also abundant 
and excellent pastotage. During the raiuy sea¬ 
son, wlien the temperature is moist but equable, 
we have many grasses ’resembling those in the 
plains. These are associated with others belong¬ 
ing to European genera, which are able to 
withstand the winter’s cold: so that through¬ 
out the year nearly, there is abundant pastur¬ 
age in the neighbourhood of the Himalayan 
villages. Of this the inhabitants avail them- 
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selves, by driving their herds of cattle, and flocks 
of gonts and of sheep, to different ranges and 
elevations, according to the season of the year. 
The sward upon these mountains is short and 
thick, and very closely resembles that which we 
meet with on the mountains of, Scotland and 
Wales ; while the Sheep are as much esteemed 
for their mutton as those fed in tne plains upon 
grain. Dr. lloyle, in his Illustrations of the 
Botany and other branches of the Natural His¬ 
tory of the Himalayan Mountains, has stated 
tlmt these grasses belong to such geuera as 
Agrostis, Fox-tail grass, Cat’s-tail, Aleadow- 
grass, Fescue, Cock’s-fbod, Bout-grass, Oat-grpss, 
and others. Also, that many of the same spe¬ 
cies which are accounted the best pasture grasses 
in England are among those found in the Hima¬ 
layas, as Cock’s-foot. grass ; Annual, Narrow¬ 
leaved, and smooth-stalked Meadow-grass ; Cat’s 
tail or Tiiuothy-grass, Purple Fescue-grass, which 
from its greater produce is considered pre¬ 
ferable to that specially called Sheep’s Fescue- 
grass. lu the climate where these grow natu¬ 
rally, nothing would be easier than the introduc¬ 
tion of any other of the superior pasture grass¬ 
es of England ; but this is hardly necessary 
where the natural pasturage is so good. These 
were so much valued by the Native Governments, 
that some of the pasture of the Sandstone-hills, 

! south of the Kistnah river, where the lemou grass 
is found,were reserved for their own cavalry, or the 
right to cut and sell it was rented to the highest bid¬ 
ders. To improve the pastures or increase the quan¬ 
tity of fodder in the warm and moist parts of the 
plains of India, it will be necessary to have re¬ 
course to the grasses of other climates, as to 
those of the West-Indies and of South America. 
The Guinea grass and the Sott’s grass of Jamai¬ 
ca are both highly esteemed in Hint island, while 
some of the pasture grasses of Brazil anti of the 
banks of the Amazon, are described as being of 
a gigantic size, and at the same time perfectly 
tender and delicate. Closely connected with the 
subject of the pasture grasses is that of provid¬ 
ing green food for horses, camels, aud elephants, 
and one to which little attention has been paid, 
though the supply has much diminished in the 
neighbourhood of towns and large stations. To 
this Dr. 'Wallicli called attention in his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1832, stating, that for any number of animals, 
either for conveyance or for consumption, any 
quantity of food might be produced in the ut¬ 
most possible abundance in India, hut suggested 
that a more ready and plentiful supply of food for 
elephants and camels should be provided by 
planting those trees (such as particular Indian 
fig-trees) whieh form the staff of life for them, 
and which are extremely easily cultivated. In 
the Madras Presidency, considerable exertions 
were made about the year 1796, in every where 
planting what was called the Bastard Cedar 
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[Guazuma ulmifolia) as green food for cattle.— 
Boyle’s Productive Resources of * India . , Rye 
grass and clover grow well in upland dis¬ 
tricts in India, and when sown fresh have been 
found to answer admirably on the Shervaroy, 
Putney, Baba-Boodun and Neilgherry Hills. In 
(Jii ncrat, the cultivators feed their cattle on tlie 
sweet stalks of the joari and bajri_ Spry's Sug¬ 

gest. page 4fi. 

Guinea Grass .—This grass has been cultivated 
to a considerable extent in India and Ceylon with 
more or less success according to the care and 
attention bestowed on it. When well manured 
uud kept clear of weeds it grows more luxuriant¬ 
ly and admits of being cut every six weeks or 
two months. A small patch, near Colombo, 
which, beginning with above three quarters of an 
acre, has gradually been extended to above an 
acre and a half, has now for seven or eight years 
supplied 3 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 7 
horses continually with all the grass required for 
their consumption and has latterly left a surplus 
which has been dried for bedding and hay. 
When first planted it frequently attains a height 
of even 9 feet and a stalk taken promiscuously 
from a small patch planted lately in Combnco- 
nmn measured 10 feet in length, but when 
cut two or three times it grows thicker but not 
so high. It is exceedingly excellent feeding for 
horses and cattle, and is generally preferred by 
them to the ordinary country grass, though horses 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the dry 
grass roots supplied by the grass cutters. It should 
not. be givcu to cattle fresh, but the supply for 
one day should be cut the day previous, and it 
should not be cut too close to the ground but tbe 
stalk ought to be left 7 to 9 inches high. It is 
a good plan to move the ground between the 
roots every time the grass is out and the ground 
should be heavily manured after every three or 
four guttings. It is very hardy and may be easi¬ 
ly propagated. It requires abundant moisture 
but will not live in a soil which is at all marshy. 
It answers best planted in small tufts 1ft. 9 in. 
to 2ft. apart, which rapidly spread into stools 
from 6 in to 1ft. in diameter .—In Uteris M.S.S. 
lucerne has been successfully acclimated in the 
Bekhan, and has long been largely cultivated by 
natives for sale to Europeans and for their own 
cattle.— Spry's Suggest, page (i3. Besides these, 
the celebrated Prangos llay plant Grass was 
discovered by Mr. Mooreroft, in Tibet, and 
found by him to lie employed as winter fod¬ 
der for sheep and goats, and frequently for 
neat cattle. Mr. M., writing from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Droz, describes the l’rangos llay plant 
as producing fatness in a spaee of time singularly 
short, and likewise as being destructive to the 
River Flake ; he therefore justly concluded that 
it would be an invaluable acquisition to any coun¬ 
try, to the climate of which it was suited, as its 
highly nutritious qualities, its vast yield, its easy 
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culture, its great duratiori, its capability of flour¬ 
ishing on lauds of the,. most inferior quality 
and wholly unadapted to . tillage, impart to it a 
general character of probable utility unrivalled in 
the history of agricultural productions. When 
once iu the possession of the ground, for which 
the preparation is easy, it requires no subsequent 
ploughing, weeding, manuring, or other operation, 
save that of cutting and of converting the foliage 
into Hay.”—(Mooreroft in a letter to W, Butter- 
worth Bay Icy, Esq, formerly Chairman of, the 
Court of Directors.) Various attempts have been 
made to introduce the Prangos llay plant into 
Great Britain, but hitherto unsuccessfully ; and 
it is probable it will only succeed, and be valua¬ 
ble in a climate similar to that where it is found 
indigenous. The Prangos is highly valued in 
the cold and arid region of Tibet, where it 
is indigenous, and which Mr. Mooreroft (v. p. 
179) thought would be valuable as fodder for 
sheep and cattle in European countries. It is 
found in Tibet, and also most abundantly on 
Ahatoong, a low trap hill in the valley of Cash- 
mere ; but there it was not so vigorous as in its 
Tibetan habitat. Though abundant in various 
directions, the Cashmerians do not esteem it of 
any value, and Dr. Falconer is of opinion that its 
importance has been much over-estimated, in 
consequence of its being the only food in many 
of the bleak and barren tracts of Tibet. In 
Cashmere, where far from a deficieny of herbage, 
there is actually a superabundance of pasture 
grasses, it is necessarily much less esteemed. 
The Prangos will, therefore, most probably be a 
valuable acquisition only in countries devoid of 
good natural pasturage, and of which the climate 
is favourable to its growth.— Ragle. Pro. Res. 

Joint Grass. —This, says Mr. Bony age, is' not 
a grass that is generally known in India. I never 
met with it in the South, North-West, or in Ben¬ 
gal. It grows in the Tartar country ; generally in 
the margins of forests, where there may not be 
too much shade ; a forest being partially cleared, 
it springs up iu places where it perhaps never 
existed before, or if it did, not for centuries past. 
The grass will run to a length of some fifteen 
feet, and will rise, if there be any support, five 
or six feet; if not, will grow up some three or 
four feet by its own support. It is not a wiry 
grass : the joints are some six or eight inches long ; 
vvitli four or five blades of grass about the same 
length growing out from .each joint. The joints 
near the ground are harder and brittle; those near 
the top, soft and juicy—with a luxuriant termi¬ 
nation of soft blades, similar to those from each 
joint, but are softer and thicker. On my arrival in 
the country 1 found there were no cows, goats, 
or sheep. These I introduced, and at the same 
time a quantity of gram, upon which sheep are 
fattened in East India. After the arrival of the 


cattle they declined tlie gram, and I found on 
inquiry that they had been browsing on this 
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grass, and upon which they continued to feed. 
They all became as fat as if fed on the gram, 
(a kind of pulse,) which remained on hand, there 
being no use for it.— Bonynge, America, page 
159. The principal of the Indian grasses, and 
perhaps the most generally diffused, is the Doob- 
grass (Cynodon dactglon), a creeping plant pos¬ 
sessing much nourishing property m its long 
stems, no less than in its leaves. This endures 
the greatest elevation Qf'temperature, as its roots 
penetrate far below the surface, and although 
during the dry monsoon giving no sign of life, 
it puts forth its tender leaves on the first ap¬ 
proach of the rains. A very nourishing grass, 
possessing a powerful aromatic odour, is met 
with on the elevated lands above the G hauts of 
the south, as well as in the north-west provinces. 
So strong are its aroma and flavour, that the 
flesh, milk, and butter of the duimals feeding 
upon it become in time sensibly affected both in 
taste and smell. Upon the many slopes of the 
Himalayas there-, w S»*fouud abundance of good 
nourishing pastures, admirably adapted to the 
requirements of cattle and sheep, and upon which 
many herds and flocks are reared when the dry 
season forces them from the plains below. 
Throughout the flat countries, and spread over 
vast tracts of" indifferent soil, we meet with 
grasses, or rather herbage, in sufficient abund¬ 
ance, but generally either coarse and poor, or 
rank and distasteful to animals. In swampy or 
sterile plains these reedy grasses often fail to 
tempt even the coarse-feeding buffalo and rhino¬ 
ceros ; and it is a common practice amongst all 
the Indian villagers, at the end of the dry season, 
to set fire to these tracts, on which the long 
withered herbage readily ignites, and after the 
first monsoon showers furnishes a rapid and 
abundant supply of young sweet blades. In some 
parts of India, especially at the Presidencies, it 
is customary to cut grass for hay, as fodder for 
horses during the excessively dry months, but 
latterly artificial grasses have been introduced 
for this purpose. The Guinea-grass and Mauritius- 
grass are both admirably adapted for feeding cattle. 
Tim grasses so extensively diffused, and in differ- 
Terbiv‘5W& as P astura S e for cattle and corn for 
i n<r i m p rc $sential for the continued existence of 
table-laud, tKffig dom > are seldom thought of as 
the frontier provT da S e * Yet they were probably 
'^nd Saharunpore. xs which were converted into 
If^malayas, enjoying Gristing between the hands 
3 ^mean-like vegef? and pliant stems of many of 
®* I f^Uent pasture® rope, as is daily practiced 
-i S the tempera hose of str aw, and the rush- 
aj 1 jig g g^py grasses formed of the twisted 
s 2 §^.are associd^ employed for thatching, 
to ^ genen screen-and-mat-making. 

*=? -2 c g ^ dfhter’s ' Aie presence of fibre 

of su&*g g> 8 cLJj\ th° bear at least a certain 
degree of -5 * -tj &yreasure. In these plants 
however, as #ul a., in sedges and rushes. 
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the fibre is not always separated from the 
rest of the tegetable matter, but the whole 
leaf or stem is dried, and used in its entire 
state. As the fibre, however, possesses the 
requisite degree of tenacity, it can be separated 
in the form of pulp and used for paper making. 
The grasses abound in India ; in the plains are 
numerous species of genera little known in Eu¬ 
rope ; with the cultivation of rice, maize, joar, 
and many millets in the rainy season; and 
in the cold weather, of wheat, barley, oat3, 
and millet ; while in the Himalayas the pasture- 
grasses are many of them the same as in Eu¬ 
rope, and the cereals are cultivated in the 
spring and summer, with some rice in the rains. 
In India several of the indigenous grasses are 
employed for makiug mats, baskets, ropes, 
sacks, nets and sails. Thus the Moonja of the 
natives {Sac char urn muttja) is collected after the 
rainy season and kept for use, as it is employed 
in tying up their cattle at night and for ropes for 
their Persian wheels. It is said also to be one of 
the grasses employed for making tow-ropes by 
the boatmen about Benares. The S/iur or Sara of 
Bengal ( Saccliaruvi sara), or the Pen reed grass, 
Mr. Henley informs Dr. Hoyle is another species 
employed by the boatmen about Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and esteemed as a tow-line for its 
strength and durability, even when exposed to the 
action of water. It is said to be beaten into 
a rude fibre and then twisted into a rope. Be¬ 
sides the above, the sacred grass of the Hindoos, 
the dab or koosha of the Brahmins (Poa cyno.su- 
roides), is also made into rope in North-West 
India. Other species of Saccharum are used for 
thatching and for screens, and some for making 
writing-pens and for arrows. The fibres of the 
Khuskkus or Vetiveyr are more remarkable for 
agreeable odour than for their tenacity, while the 
Bamboo, the most gigantic of grasses, might be 
enumerated with timbers rather than with fibres, 
though its split stems are often employed for 
making mats in India, and the young shoots for 
paper-making by the Chinese. Many others of 
the grasses might be converted into half-stuff for 
paper-makers, and have the great advantage 
of affording large quantities of a cheap material. 
The Nul or Nar of Bengal is described as being 
employed for making the mats known by the 
name of Durma, which are formed of the stalks 
split open. Dr. Stocks informed Dr. Royle that 
in Sindh the grass called Sur, which perhaps is 
Arundo karka , has its culms, mr jo kanee, made 
into chairs, and its flower-stalks beaten to form 
the fibres called moony ah. These are made into 
string or twine (moonyah jo naree), and into 
ropes (moonyah jo rueea). Mr. Bums, of the In¬ 
dus Flotilla, has mentioned that the boatmen of 
the Indus universally employed the Moonja (pro¬ 
bably the above Saccharum Munja) as a towing 
rope and for the rigging of their vessels, in all 
places above Sukkur. But below that place Coir 
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rope, is very generally employed, being better 
able, it is believed, to stand the actioti of salt water. 
The Moonja however, is possessed of great ten¬ 
acity, as is evident from two-inch ropes, often 
fifty fathoms in length, made of its fibres, being 
sufficient for dragging their largest or 1200- 
maund boats up the Indus, and consequently 
against the full force of the stream, even round 
projecting poiuts. The rope is also possessed of 
lightness, so advantageous for rigging, and is 
capable, also, of bearing, without injury, alter¬ 
nate exposure to wet and to subsequent dry¬ 
ing ; both qualities being essential for a tow- 
rope. Mr. Burns has also informed him that 
plants growing beyond the range of the 
overflowings of the river, or of the influence of 
the tides—that is, in the interior of the country, 
where, indeed, it grows in vast abundance—are 
possessed of the greatest strength. The upper 
leaves, about a foot or so in length, are preferred 
and collected. Having been made up into bun¬ 
dles, they are kept, for use. When required for 
twisting into rope, they are first moistened in 
water, two men then, sitting opposite to each 
other, take one of these moist bundles and beat 
it alternately with mallets, until the loose cellular 
are separated from the fibrous parts. These are 
then ready for twisting into the ropes which are 
so extensively employed on the Indus, it is 
evident that a continuation of the same process, 
or the employment of the Dhenkee of India, would 
afford a very ample supply of half-stuff for paper- 

makers, and at a cheap rate_ Boyle Lid. Fibres 

page 30. Griffith collected nearly one hundred 
different grasses in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
but Mr. Mason is not aware that the description 
of a single species has ever been published. 

The Description of Grasses best adapted to 
different localities. The most nutritious Grass, 
indigenous to all parts of India, and when cultiva¬ 
ted, of most luxuriant growth in the hottest time 
of the year, is Hurriallee ; but as it will take two, 
or three years, before sufficient hay could be 
produced to supply each Horse with 3 lbs. a 
day for six months in every year, it would be 
a great saving to Government if Rumnah Grass 
land were allotted to Regiments. Although there 
are no Rumnahs available at Madras, the Horse 
of the Body Guard could (with His Lordship the 
Governor’s permission) have the Grass growing 
in Guindy Park, as it remains untouched by the 
Antelope, and is fully equal to similar Grass issu¬ 
ed to Horses up-countiy. I do not think Rumnah 
Grass grows at Bangalore, but as the “ Hurri¬ 
allee” thrives there to perfection I apprehend no 
difficulty in raising a supply of it at once. The 
7th Light Cavalry have purchased no other Fo¬ 
rage but hay for 1853-54, at 184 lbs. per Rupee, 
and if it be “ Hurriallee,” Saugor must be a 
more congenial climate for it than even Banga¬ 
lore, where no more than 64 lbs. are obtained for 
a Rupee. 
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The quantity of land required to raise Forage 
for 100 Horses. The produce of Grass will vary 
at each station, and depend entirely upon the 
soil and means adopted in its cultivation. I 
should however suppose—that after the first 
year four cawnies would yield sufficient hay for 
the use of 100 Horses, for six months in each 
year, at 3 lbs. per Horse. A piece of ground 
about 15 yards square, near the sick Lines of the 
Body Guard, were dug up, manured, and sown 
with Hurriallee roots, and without irrigation it 
produced three cuttings, weighing about 500 lbs. 
of hay, and Mr. Pritchard expected to get a much 
larger quantity after the rains this year. 

The most advantageous means of cultivating 
Grass, as regards irrigation, manure, 8pc., and 
the proper Agencies to be employed in effecting 
the object in view with efficiency and economy .— 
It would be a saving of labour if Grass lands 
could be allotted near Regimental Wells, from 
which they could be irrigated, and the water now 
wasted after watering the Horses could go to sup¬ 
ply them—but this 1 fear will not be practicable 
at all stations, either from want of ground or a 
scarcity of water during a very hot season, when 
some of the Wells become quite dry, or contain 
scarcely sufficient water for the Horses. ’No 
person in India lias bestowed so much pains and 
perseverance in the cultivation of Hurriallee 
Grass, as Major Ottley, and we cannot do better 
than transcribe his Report to the Agri-JIorticul- 
tural Society of Madras, and published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature for 1849, Vol. 
X\ r . Page 477. It is replete with most 
valuable practical information. Vellore, 17th 
July 1849. “No one in Vellore besides 
“ myself has ever attempted its cultivation and 
“ for three years l had little success, although, 
“ the ground was dug, cleaned and manured to 
“ the fullest extent, from pits 20 feet square, and 
“ five feet deep of Cow-dung, at least a year old, 
“ and all the watering was to little purpose for 
“ it never exceeded six or 8 inches in height. At 
“ the recommendation of a native, I mixed po- 
“ tash to loosen the soil, but it had the effect of 
“ destroying the roots, and to remedy this, I 
“ covered the whole surface with about 9 inches 
“ of light sandy stuff called wundul, taken from 
“ the bottom of tanks, adding to it plenty of 
“ dung. I planted again and the result was 
“ most favorable. Rice land is clayey, and after 
“ irrigating cracks and is more or less one sheet 
“ of sun burnt brick, which precludes the roots 
“ from bifurcating, or shoots springing up, the 
** condition of my ground will be best showtt by 
“ a return of 8 crops last year qf as fine hay, as 
“ can be produoed in any part of the wojtld, 
“ averaging one ton a cawny. You have only to 
“ give me 30 days law any month in the hot 
“ season, to furnish a specimen to the extent of 
“ 4 tons. I find'the roots: after a year, get so 
“ thick and matted, that the grass cannot grow 
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'* more than a foot, in fact the upper surface can 
“ only be compared to a coir rug : when this is 
“ the case, it takes three days ploughing to get 
“ rid of the superfluous roots, and although one 
“ would fancy from the cart loads taken out, that 
“ few roots would he left, still, in about 10 days, 
“ with good flourish of manure which is thrown 
“ previous to the last ploughing, it will be found 
“ after levelling, ridges prepared 6 feet apart, and 
“ watering by the pecottah, that the plot is as 
“ green as ever, furnishing a good return, but 
“ still better the second cutting. The dry weather 
“ is more favourable to crops than the monsoons. 
" Too much wet is bad, and produces frequently, 
“ myriads of caterpillars, that devour all but the 
“ stem in a night or two. I oulv water twice. 
“ Seed will answer very well, but roots of a pro- 
“ per description throw almost a year in ad- 
“ vnnee of them. I attempted three modes of 
“ planting, first dibbling, sl icking the roots up and 
“ down, but this was alow a process, so 1 in- 
“ undated the ground* like a paddy field, and 
“ struck them into the mud, but neither plan an- 
“ swers so well as making long furrows with a ma- 
“ moty three or four inches deep, and laying the 
“ whole root in lengthways, for, then every joint 
“ or knot throws oui. a shoot, and covering them 
“ prepares another trench so that two men cut 
“ along at a great rate; the principal part of my 
“ ground was really good for nothing and 
“ took 12 to 14 men a year to dig and 
“ clear an acre, for it was full of those hor- 
rible knotty weeds that have long fibres, 

■* under ground called “ cango.” I then dug 
‘ a number of holes 2 feet deep, 4 in diameter, 

‘ 5 feet apart and put into each 2 cart loads of 
‘ fresh covvdung, and covered them with wundul 

* and old manure, and, when the surface was all 
‘ properly prepared, and planted, 1 found that the 

* grass that grew over the pits to be most luxuri- 

‘ ant, wlien other parts seemed bare in com pari- j 
‘ son, although the produce throughout was splen- 
‘ did, this shows that the richer the soil, the bet- 
' ter the crop. Quicklime as a manure is ad- 

* mirablc stuff; in proof of which 1 deposited a • 
‘ cart load on the grass and threw a bamboo 1 
‘ mat over it, in the course of three weeks the > 
‘ grass grew through the lime and mat, and it 

‘ was with force alone it could be removed. 

‘ Another experiment was to strew straw over 
‘ a bed that had been watered for the last 
‘ time and the grass rose much higher than 
‘ in parts where it was not applied. In May 
1 and June I had excellent cuttings and the 
: compound is now like a sheet of paddy, I 
: take no pains^ to grow more than is want- 
: ed for my stud, nevertheless 1 can accom- 
: modate my friends with n ?little. From what 
‘ I have offered, it will be observed that it is 
‘ quite useless attempting to cultivate this kind 

* of grass, except in deep, rich, loose, mellow 
‘ soil, I manure from large pits that are always 
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kept filled with cow dung and the tops cover¬ 
ed with light earth to prevent evaporation* 
of chemical properties. This is mixed year¬ 
ly with wundul, lime and a sprinkling of salt 
anrl a good layer is spread over the plot*, 
and ploughed in as before stated; all this 
pense is thrown away without ypu have ra¬ 
pacious wells at convenient positions, say;;for 
an acre and a half, to irrigate beds that must be 
nicely prepared 6 feet broad and 30 long, with 
a gentle slope, so that the water may flow over 
them quickly, larger beds are only to ensure 
loss of time, labor and water, and this bit of 
information was taught at a considerable cost, 
having had to diminish the size of all the par¬ 
titions, three different times, for 1 found it took 
all day to water the most trifling space, and, by 
the means suggested, half an acre can be flood¬ 
ed with a Pecottah and pair of bullocks in & 
hours. The Rati galore hay is a melange of 
all sorts, and 1 will back my garden against 
any in Mysore for quality, quantity and length 
of produce, at any season of the year, ns 1 be¬ 
lieve no man in India has ever taken the same 
pains to bring this particular grass to perfec¬ 
tion, and that for a period of 5 years. It is no 
• c doubt a description of couch grass, for it is 
“ equally difficult lo extirpate, and the roots are 
“ generally found a foot from the surface, and 
“ the smallest particle left in the ground will 
“ shoot up. I return the several papers and am 
“ only sorry 1 have not had time to consider 
“ the subject in the manner 1 should wish, so 
“ excuse this hasty reply.” (Signed) C. G. Ottlev. 

The subject of managing grass lands, if taken 
in i£s full extent, would far exceed the limits pro¬ 
posed in this Memorandum, in which I shall en¬ 
deavour to give as briefly as possible, an outline 
of the various means whereby even the poorest 
soil may be rendered capable of adding something 
to the general stock of food necessary for the 
support of Government Horses and Cattle. 
Grasses are divided into a very large number of 
species, and these are extremely various, not only 
in their nutritive properties, but also in their 
time of ripening, their seeds, their habits, anrl the 
duration of their existence. The majority are an¬ 
nuals, but some of them appear to be perennials. 
The sum total of described Indian grasses is pro¬ 
bably about 1300 species. One hundred and 
fifty is the number said by Wight and Griffith to 
have been obtained from the Peninsula of India, 
but only such ns are eaten by cattle are here allud¬ 
ed to, and of these a list is given in Appendix A. 
In the way of systematic classification, we have 
as yet no text book for Indian grasses. Several 
eminent Botanists have commenced the task of 
arranging them, but either the materials' have 
been insufficient, or life Has been cut short before 
the completion of the work. I believe, however* 
that a monograph of the subject may shortly be 
expected from the pen of Colonel Munro. H. 
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M.’s 39 th Regiment; and there is reason to think, 
from the manner in-which Doctor Hooker men* 
lions the work, that the want so long felt will be 
ably supplied. 1 In this part of India, the vege¬ 
tation of most plants is interrupted for a longer 
period by the dry season, than in Europe by the 
winter. The sandy tracts about Madras remain 
perfectly arid*and parched for a greater part of 
the year ; the dry season extending from March 
to October, only a little relieved by partial show¬ 
ers during the South West monsoon. This 
alternation of drought and heat, at one season, 
and of heavy raius, at another, necessarily 
precludes the pasture grounds of the Carna¬ 
tic from attaining the verdaut, flourishing con¬ 
dition observable in extra tropical countries : 
at the same time, however, the temperature 
of the cold weather admits of the production 
of a considerable quantity of serviceable grass. 
In England the subject lias received great and 
deserved attention. In some places, hay grasses 
are cultivated, in some, those adapted for pas¬ 
turage or for catchmeadows, while in other loca¬ 
lities preference is given to varieties which yield 
early or late pasturage, or have the recommenda¬ 
tion of being suitable to some peculiarity of the 
soil. In India, however, the subject has received 
no such miuute consideration, although deserving 
accurate investigation and careful experiment. 
The pasture lands are every where left to nature : 
there is generally a right of common pasturage ; 
and there is nothing to prevent the village cattle 
from roaming at discretion. The first step, 
therefore, towards the improvement of grass lands 
must be the establishing and keeping up a strong 
and sufficient fence. 

Laying down Grass .—After the erection of a 
good fence, the next step to be taken in laying 
down pasture laud, is to prepare, pulverize and 
dean it, and having brought the ground into 
good condition to apply manure. 

Manure .—With respect to the manure best 
adapted for increasing grass crops, perhaps sta¬ 
ble sweepings and the vegetable mould of decay¬ 
ed leaves mixed half and half, is the most ser¬ 
viceable. It is obvious that where there are 
mounted corps we can always command a large 
quantity of stable sweepings for pasture lands, 
and if care were takeu to collect urine, and other 
drainage of stables and dung hills, this would be 
found even more efficient than solid manure. 
The urine should be preserved in tanks, which 
might be formed at a short distauce, and the 
fluid conveyed in pipes would be found a most 
useful top-dressing ; the tanks should be covered 
to prevent evaporation, and by applying them 
towards the end of the rains would be washed 
in without being carried away. If, however, 
fertilizer sW this description are not procurable 
in sufficient quantities, recourse must be had to 
other manures ; and the alluvial soil which forms 
the upper layer at the bottom of tanks will be 
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found to answer well.' The best season for the 
application of manure.is just before or during 
the rains. • 

Foreign Grasses .—The next question that pre¬ 
sent itself is that of the introduction of foreign 
grasses. After consulting all the available re¬ 
cords of agricultural experience on this matter, 
it appears that the best way to obtain good fod¬ 
der at a moderate cost is to pay attention to the 
indigenous grasses of the country, which, by irri¬ 
gation and judicious manuring, may be greatly 
improved—such grasses being always chosen as 
are suitable to the soil. The Durva or Hurry - 
allee grass (Cynodon dactylon), unquestionably 
the best species which India possesses for forage, 
has been cultivated with great success at Vellore 
by Major Ottlcy, who has given an interesting 
account of this grass in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, 1849, Vol, XV, p. 477, 
and a short description of it will be found in 
Appendix R. In upland districts rye grass ami 
effiver grow, and both these exotics, when sown 
fresh, have been found to answer exceedingly 
well on the Sliervaroy, Putney, Neilgherry, and 
Bababooduu Hills. The Guinea grass has been 
strongly recommended in Bengal. 

Inoculating Grass. —In poor soils such as that 
of t he Carnatic, grass seeds do not take so well 
as in rich land; and there is great difficulty in 
procuring a good sward. In this case recourse 
must be had to planting, or, as some call it in¬ 
oculating grass. This is done by taking pieces 
of turf from the banks of a river or tank, and 
spreading them over the land to be laid down, 
after it lias been prepared in the same manner as 
it would have been to receive the seed. The turf 
should be taken up in little square pieces, and 
spread over the surface of the ground, leaving 
small interspaces between each piece. A stone 
roller or a wooden beater should then be employ¬ 
ed to press them into the ground, lii a few 
days the interspaces will be found to be filled up, 
and a complete carpet of turf to be formed. 

Faring and burning the surface of poor soils .— 
Before putting down the turf, poor stiff lands 
must be divided by ditches, ploughed in deep 
furrows, and exposed as much as possible to the 
wind and sun. Such soils may with careful cul¬ 
ture and irrigation become permanent meadow 
land, but it is essential to get them into a sound 
state by most carefully clearing them of uutli- 
grass and weeds before laying down grass seeds, 
and subsequently by keeping the land free of 
coarse grass by hand weediug. Paring and 
burning the surface have been found useful, and 
if beneficial in the first instance, the operation 
may be repeated with advantage. 

Conclusion .—The above must be considered 
only as an outline of the plan to be pursued in 
the cultivation of grass. It is impossible to pre¬ 
dict the cost and probable improvement in each 
case, as these depend so much on local pcculiu- 
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rities. But by beginning, as recommended by 
Mr. Pritchard, on .a small and experimental scale 
at first, and proceeding cautiously, new modes 
of lessening expense will be suggested, past 
errors will be avoided, and certain grounds of 
calculation will be obtained.—H. F.C. Cleghorn, 
Professor of Botany. The Cynodon Dactylon 
or Hurryalee Grass, of India, is considered 
the best for, horses. Root creeping through 
the loose 3and, with strong fibres at the nodes. 
Stem rarely exceeding six inches in height, 
creeping to a considerable extent, matted, 
very smooth. Florets, all on one side of the 
spike-stalk, awnless, purplish, and ranged in two 
close alternate rows. All the stems which lie 
near the ground take root, and by this means, 
though an annual plant, it increases and spreads 
very wide. It yields abundauce of seed, of which 
small birds are very fond. It has been found 
very successful to allow the seed to ripen before 
the hay is cut, a?-- ’.f then propagates itself by 
seeds, in addition to the runners. This Grass is 
also found in Great Britain, but in that country 
its produce aud nutritive properties are compara¬ 
tively insignificant, while here it constitutes ~ 
of the pasture. Respecting this Grass, Sir W. 
Jones observes (As. Res. Vol. 4, P. 242,) “ that j 
it is the sweetest and most nutritious pasture for 
cattle ; and its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
induced the Hindoos, in their earliest ages, to 
believe that it was the mansion of a benevolent 
nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it, as in the 
following text of the A’t’harvana : “ My Durva, 
which rose from the water of life, which has a 
hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface a 
hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence on 
earth a hundred years.”— lJr. Cleghorn, Grasses. 

(4149) GRASS CLOTH or CHINA GRASS 
CLOTH, is fabricated from the fibre of the Urtica 
nivea of Linnaeus, the Boehmcria nivea of Gau- 
dichaud. Though the beautiful fabric known as 
China Grass cloth has long been known, it 
is only in comparatively recent times that it has 
been ascertained to be manufactured from the 
fibres of the Boehrneria Nivea. It is met with 
bleached and unbleached. It is extensively used 
by the Chinese, being woven into narrow pieces 
and' into handkerchiefs ; the export being chiefly 
to India and the United States, many handker¬ 
chiefs being sent to the latter country. 

(4150) GRASS OIL OF NEMAUR. 

Roou-ka-tel. Hind. 

This valuable oil was first brought to 
notice by Dr. Maxwell in 1824, and was 
further described by Dr. Forsyth in 1826. 
The oil is obtained from the grass by dis¬ 
tillation ; 250 to 300 small bundles of the 
grass are placed in a boiler* covered with water, 
aud distilled. About a seer of oil is obtained in 
the receiver. Dr. Forsyte describes it as vola¬ 
tile, extremely pungent, of tight straw colour, 
very transparent, with a peculiar, rich and agree- 
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able odour. Dr. Forsyth adds, that,it is very 
highly esteemed by the wealthy: natives for the 
cure of rheumatism, especially that of the .chronic 
kind; two drachms of the diluted oil are rubbed 
over the pained part iu the heat of the sun or 
before a fire twice daily. It causes a strong sen-; 
sation of heat or pricking, lasting for two. hours 
or longer. The natives also regard it as an 
efficacious remedy iu slight colds. They anoint 
the soles of the feet with the oil, and it is stated 
that slight diaphoresis is thus produced. See 
Trans. Med. and Phys. Soc. iii. p. 219.— ,O'Sh. 
page 639. 

(4151) GRATIOLA MONNIERIA, Thyme 
leaved Gratiola. Liri. 

Neerpirimie. Tam. | Jelabritnmi, Sans. 

The jointed root, stalks, leaves and blue bell 
shaped flowers of this creeping plant, which is of 
the class Diandria and order Monogynia, are all 
used in medicine by the native practitioners who 
consider them as diuretic and aperient, and to be 
particularly indicated in that species of stoppage 
of urine which is accompanied with obstinate 
costiveness.— Aim. Mat. Med. page 94. 

(4152) GREASE, for Railways. The mixture 
used by the East Indian Railway for axle-grease 
is this. 

Tallow . 50 lb. 

Country Soap . 20 „ 

Castor Oil . 30 „ 

Water about. 10 Gallons. 

Melt the tallow in a large vessel, cut the soap 
in slices and put into the water when the latter 
is warm, when the soap is fully dissolved pour 
the water containing it into the tallow after 
which add the castor oil: immediately after the 
latter is added, take the mixture off the fire, 
and while it is cooling let it be stirred constantly 
till cool. The mixture may require a little 
more or less water according to the temperature 
of the weather. 

(4153) GREEN COPPERAS, Green Vit¬ 
riol, Sulphate of Iron. 

Sulfate de fer, Fr. latum, Salmartis, Lat. 

Schwefelsaureseisen, Ger. Taroosee, Mal. 

Heraeussia, Hera-tootia, Zuukur madnee, Tootiya- 

Gus. Hind. I subz, Pees. 

Solfato di ferro, It. Anna bugdie, Tam. 

Kerri sulphas, Ferri Vitrio- 

Greeu copperas is of great importance in the 
arts. It is a principal ingredient in dyeing: in 
the manufacture of ink, and of Prussian blue; it 
is also used in tanning, painting* medicine, kc. 
When pure it is considerald«)^pransparent, of a 
fine bright, though not very pweg, grass -green 
colour, and of a nauseous astmtgjNht taste, accom¬ 
panied with a kind of sweetimss.-— MoOulloch. 
Faulkner. , , •••%; 

(4154) GREEN SHANK.: The Indian Green 
shank, has been separated from Totanus glot¬ 
tis by the name T. glottoides and the lat- 
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ter name is adopted by Mr. Gould for the ! 
Greenshank of Australia. U pon comparison 
of fipe 'specimens - from Scotland and Nor¬ 
way with others obtained in the Calcutta 
provision-bazar, we can discern no difference 
whatever. {The alleged T. glottoides is simply the 
bird in its winter plumage, in which it is less 
known in Britain than in its summer garb. 

(4155) GllEWIA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order TiHacece, so-named in 
hononr of Dr. Grew, celebrated for his work on 
the anatomy of vegetables. Though the family 
takes its uuine-from the European genus Tilia, 
its species are distributed clueiiy through tropi¬ 
cal countries. Grewia now consists of upwards 
of 50 species of moderately-sized trees or shrubs, 
which have leaves resembling those of the elm, 
yellow or white flowers, and many of them plea- 
sant-tasted subacid fruit. The calyx consists of 
5 coriaceous sepals, which are coloured intern¬ 
ally. Petals 5, each provided with a gland or 
scale at the base, inserted with the numerous 
stamens into the elevated receptacle ; germ su¬ 
perior, generally 2-cellecl; style single; stigmn 
4-lobed; drupe with from one to four 1 or 2- 
seeded small nuts. The species of Grewia are 
found in the tropical islands and the hot parts of 
the Old World, extending west to the west .coast 
of Africa, and south to the Cape of Good Hope, 
la ludia they are common in every part, both in 
jungly forests and the dry open plains ; some of 
the same species extend from the southern to the 
most northern parts; a few even ascend the 
Himalayas to moderute elevations. Species are 
also found in Arabia and Egypt. The species of 
Tdiacece are noted for their mucilaginous pro¬ 
perties, as well as for the remarkable tenacity of 
the inner fibre of their bark, as exemplifled iu the 
Tilia, or common European lime-tree : that of 
Grewia oppositi.folia is employed for making 
ropes with in the Himalayas ; and G* elmlicu, 
figured by Dr. Royle in ‘ Illustrations of Hima¬ 
layan Botany,’ t. 22, and called Dhamnoo by the 
natives, is valued for the strength and elasticity 
of its wood. Cattle are fed on the leaves of some 
species, as G. duly dm, at moderate elevations in 
the Himalayas. ‘ The pleasant-tasted subacid 
fruit of several species is eateu by the natives of 
India, but principally used for making sherbet. 
Grewia asiatica , or phalm, is that principally em¬ 
ployed and cultivated in their gardens. —Eng : 
Cyc. Wight, in leones, gives Grewia columnaris, 
44 ; hirsuta, 76; microcos , 84 ; oppositifolia, 82 ; 
rotundifolia, scahrophylla , .sclerophylla, 89 ; ul- 
mifolia, 84; anduifibellata, 83. Perhaps there is 
no tree more generally diffused throughout the 
Provinces than » species of .grewia, whose termi¬ 
nal bunches of flowers may be seen .on almost 
every knotlHn the country. At Tavoy, when 
vessels requite spars, they ere usually furnished 
from a small tree which grows on the sea¬ 
board; belonging to the genus Grewia; — Mason. 
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(4156) GREWIA ASIATICA. Lin. 

ITuIm pullum, Tam. .. f i'alsa, Hrw». 

Fulsa is, properly, a llindoostani word, but 
is also used by theTamools : it 4s the name of a 
small, pleasant sub-acid fruit of •« handsome bush 
and is much prized by the Mahomedans, who 
prescribe it to cool the habit in fevers. Cultivated 
at Ajmeer, both large tree and small bush varie¬ 
ties : the large tree is very beautiful when in new 
foliage.— A indie, page 225. Irvine . This shrub is 
generally cultivated in most fruit gardens ; it bears 
a dark purple berry,'when ripe, containing one 
or two small stones. The fruit is generally made 
into sherbet by pouriug boiling water on it, and 
when cool, adding sugar to the taste. The jflahtb 
are generally cut down almost to the ground in 
November, and even the leaves are burnt round 
the stalks, after which the roots are opened attd 
manured, and watered occasionally, when new 
shoots spring out, and the fruit is borne near the 
axilla of each leaf; when of a dark purple, they 
are ripe and fit for use : grown readily from the 
seed.— Riddell. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, Dr. Riddell exhibited fibres of the Grewia 
asiatica, G. tiluefolia and Maliope grandiflora, 
but they were coarse and indifferent. . Grewia 
asiatica and G. tilinefolia both yield a useful bast. 

(4157) GREWIA FLORIBUNDA. 

Myat-ya, Be km. 

A very common tree throughout the Rangoon, 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce in the 
Prome and Tharavvaddy districts. The bark af¬ 
fords a coarse strong fibre, not much employed 
however by the Burmese. It is a good service¬ 
able timber for all ordinary purposes of house¬ 
building. There are three other species of 
Grewia — G. asiatica is a large tree like G.flori- 
bunda , but not so plentiful. The other two 
kinds are small and comparatively scarce. Wood, 
white-colored, adapted to every purpose of house¬ 
building.— McClelland. 

(4158) GREWIA HIRSUTA. 

Javelliki, Tam. 

A shrubby plant; fruit hairy, common in the 
juugles.— Jajfrey. 

(4159) GREWIA SALVIFOLIA. The species 
of Grewia makes good walking sticks. The wood 
of Grewia salvifolia is also good for the same 
purpose, and the bark of many species yields 
goodfibres.— Madras Hort. Gard. 44. 

(4160) GREWIA 8PECTABILIS AND G. 
HOOKERII. 

• Phet-woon, Burm. ■ • ‘ 

Both very plentiful, and of a quality Kke the 
ladt mentioned. They attain a girth of about 
three to four feet and grow up tall and renufcHt- 
ably straight. They are found with Teak in the 
forests,of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood, white- 
colored, adapted to every pntpese of hoitse-baild- 
\xi%^McQteUand, • ; • ... u . • 
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(4161) GREWIA TILLEFOLIA. 

Sadacboo or cbadachy raarutn, also Thnlrfthee ihararri.TAM. 

A considerable tree, the wood is Soft add easi¬ 
ly worked, useM for inferior building arid com- 
itobn purposes.' Said to be utitit foT cabinet pur¬ 
poses, for Which in appearance it seems well 
adapted, oh account of it shy geometric properties, 
which causes it to contract and expand, however 
well seasoned, with every change of the weather. 
— Wight. The wood is used for the same pur¬ 
poses as the Ben teak, for which it is often 
sold at Calicut .—Me Ivor. M. E. 

(4162) GROSSULARIACEyE, Cnrraul- 
Wortt, a natural order of Exogenous Hants, 
consisting of 2 genera and 95 species. The 
genera consist of shrubs, either unarmed or 
spiny. The leaves alternate, lobed, with a plant¬ 
ed vernation, often with a membranous edge to 
the base of the petioles. Flowers in axillary 
racemes, with hr ^iU at their base, rarely uni¬ 
sexual by abortion ; the calyx superior, 4- or 5- 
parted, regular, coloured, imbricated, or some¬ 
what valvate in aestivation; petals 5, minute- 
inserted in the throat of the caly x ; stamens 5, 
inserted alternately with the petals, very short; 
ovary 1-celled, with 2 opposite parietal placentae, 
ovules numerous, on short stalks, anatropal, 
style 2- 8- or 4-cleft. Berry crowned with the 
remains of the flower, 1-celled, the cell filled 
with pulp; seeds numerous, suspended among 
the pulp by long filiform cords, testa externally 
gelatinous, adhering firmly to the albumen, 
which is horny; embryo minute, with the radi¬ 
cle next the liilum. Noth with standing the 
great dissimilarity in the appearance of these 
plants and Indian Figs, the two orders were 
formerly confounded, and are still accounted by 
many writers conterminous, chiefly, on account 
of their both having inferior pulpy fruit and 
parietal placenta:. They are natives of the 
mountains, hills, and woods and thickets, of the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and America, 
but unknown in Africa. In North America 
they are particularly abundant, and on the 
moiintafnsof Northern India they contribute to 
give a European character, to that remarkable 
region. In the tropics of Asia and the South 
Sea Islands they occur ih the form of Pob/osma, 
a getttfs Which datives Its nuitib frotn the exces¬ 
sive fragrance 0f its flowers. TV this order 
belongs the genus Ribea, of which the Goose¬ 
berry and Currant are different Species. The 
Black Currant is tonic and stimulant and has 
fragrant glands upon its leaves and flowers. 
—-Engl. Ogc . 

<4163) GROUND NUTS, Abachis iiypo- 

GffiA, OKHYPOC^BPOGBA. , 

Bhdysing, £<4 HiSto. 

Ground huts are now extensively Cultivated 
in the Concerns on account Of thedil which they 
afford. They are occasionally eXportWto^Vg- 
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land anti France.— Paulknet. This very singu¬ 
lar plant has frequently been confounded with 
others, partly through the- carelessness. o( tra¬ 
vellers, and by the improper use of names, 
which tended to mislead and confuse. Its 
common appellation, the earth-nut, has led 
to the conclusion that it was a species of nut, 
such as is known in England under the name 
of “ pig nut,” “ hawk nut,” and “ ground nut.” 
This, as- well as the M earth chesnut.,” be¬ 
longs to totally different genera. On the Con¬ 
tinent and in the East Indies a similar confusi¬ 
on had long existed by the appellation of 
“ grottnd pistachio,” which caused the fruit to l»c 
confounded with the nut of the tree Piataeia 
vera. Some resemblnuce, on the other hand, 
existing between these—as well as from their 
being eaten by different nations, and used as an 
article of food, and also for producing oil—ren¬ 
dered the true description still more difficult. 
Botanists have however, well established the 
nature and character of all these plants. The 
Arachis “ nut” partakes of the nature of the pea 
or bean of Europe, and is a low annnal plant 
of the order DiajU'lphia decandria of Linn.; 
orginally from Africa, but now extensively 
cultivated in every quarter of tlie globe. It 
has been naturalised in Europe, and with 
the climate of the South of France it may 
be turned to good account. It has been 
said to be indigenous in Florida, Peru, Brazil, 
and Surinam ; but the plant may be grown on a 
light sandy soil, under a moderate heat, equal to 
that of Italy or the South of France. The class 
to which it belongs approaches to the pea tribe ; 
but its remarkable difference to this, as to the 
pulse we know as a bean, is the circumstance of 
its introducing its fruit or pod—if we may so 
call it—into the earth, for the purpose of ripen¬ 
ing its seed. The Arachis, or earth-nut, has 
obtained* its name from this operation.. The 
flowers, leaves and stems, are produced in the 
ordinary manner we see in the pea tribe. 
When the yellow flower has withered and 
the seed fertilised, there is nothing left but 
the bare stem which had supported it. This 
stem, in which is the germ of the futurefnkit anti 
pod, now grows rapidly in a curved manner, 
with a tendency to arrive shortly on the surface 
of the ground, into which it penetrates this now 
naked stem, and sinks into the earth several in¬ 
ches. It is in this obscure position that the 
fruit takes its ripened form, and is either gather¬ 
ed frota its hiding place or left to the future sea¬ 
son, When its time of rising‘into new 1 existence 
cadis it from what was thought its unnatural po¬ 
sition. When mature, it is of a pate /yellow ro¬ 
tor, Wrinkled, and forms anobletag pod, some¬ 
times contracted in the middle j^it contains 
generally two steeds; The nuts or peas are a 
Valuable article of food- in the tropical parts of 
Africa, Afotffea, mid Asia. They are sweetish 
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awl ab»oud-like, and yield ,m oQ, when pressed, 
not inferior in mo and quality to that -qbtotoed 
from the olive. The leaf resembles that of -elo- 
ver, end, like it, affords excellent food for nettle. 
The cake, after the oil is expressed, forms an ex¬ 
cellent manure. The Arachis is usually sown in 
dry, warm weqjher, from May to June, and are 
planed at the distance of eighteen inches from 
each other. Insects are fond of them ; and if the 
season is cold and unfavorable to them, or the 
growth retarded, they become musty and bad, or 
are eaten by inseots. The mode of obtaining 
the oil is nearly the same as for other pulse or 
seeds ; and under favorable circumstances the 
Arachis will produce half its weight of oil. 
When heated and pressed the quantity is very 
considerably increased. This oil is good tor every 
purpose for which olive or almond oil is used. 
For domestic purposes it is esteemed, and it 
does not become rancid so quickly as other oils. 
Experiments have beeu made on its inflammable 
properties, ami it is proved that the brilliuncy of 
light was superior to that of olive oil, and its 
durability was likewise proved to be seven minutes 
per hour beyond the combustion of the best 
olive oil, with the additional advantage of scarcely 
any smoke, in Cochin-China and India it is 
used for lamps. It is known as Bhoe Moong or 
Moong Fhullee in Bengal, and as Japan or 
Chinese pulse in Java. From China this plant 
was probably introduced into the continent of 
India, Ceylon, and the Malayan Archipelago, 
where it is generally cultivated. In South Caro¬ 
lina the seed is roasted and used as chocolate. 
The leaves are used medicinally. It is grown in 
Jamaica, and there called Pindar nut. That 
the culture of the Arachis in warm climates, or 
even iu a temperate one, under favorable circum¬ 
stances, should be encouraged, tliere can be but 
one opinion. And when it is considered that 
its qualities are able to supersede that of the olive 
and the almond, which are but precarious in 
their crops—to which may be added, that as a 
plant it is greedily devoured in the green state 
by cattle—how much may it not serve to assist 
the new settler in regions of the world which 
have a climate suited to it. It is known by 
various local names—such as mani manoii by the 
'Spaniards, »nd has obtained also that of cacaliue- 
ie in some countries. It has the additional term 
kypog&n attached to it, which literally .signifies 
subtermneftn- This is opt to mislead ; tor the 
plant grows above* ground as other pulse, where- 
as onlyits seed and pericarp ace inserted, after 
blooming, into the earth. Hence the bettor 
term hypoearpogea. It appears to form an im¬ 
portant article of cultivation along the whole of 
the west coast of Africa, and probably on the 
east coast, on several parts of which it was found 
by Louveito (" Flor. Cochin,” p. 480). It was 
doubtless earned from Africa to various parts of 
equinoctial America, for it is noticed in some of 
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the early accounts of Bern and BrazH. *#0* quar¬ 
ters of this nut wese knported into Liverpool 
from the W T est Coast of Afidea, in 1849, Jbrex- 
pressing oil, and abouAbstlf that quantity in 
1850. Eighty to 90 ton* of the expressed* oil 
are now annually imported. The seeds contain 
about 44 per cent of a dear pale yellow ofl, 
which is largely used in India a» food, and for 
lamps, particularly at Malwa saw? JSsntbay, be. 
Two varieties are grown in Maftmca, t&e white 
seed and the brown seed, and alto in Java, in the 
vicinity of sugar plantations ; the oil cake beibg’- 
used as manure. It is there known as katjaag 
oil. This plant, which seems to be a native «4T 
many pnrts of Asia, has within the lust ten years 
been much cultivated about Calcutta. The seeds 
contain abundance of fixed oil, have a faint odour, 
and very mild agreeable taste; 1,950 parts of 
seed, separated from their coverings and blanch¬ 
ed, give 1,405 of kernels, from which, by cold 
pressure, 703 parts of oil are procured. The 
seeds are consumed as a cheap popular luxury, 
being half roasted, and then eaten with salt. The 
oil is calculated to serve as an efficient and very 
cheap substitute for olive oil, for pharmaceutical 
purposes. It bums with little smoke, with a 
clear Hume, and affords a very full bright light, 
answering perfectly in Argand lamps. The oil 
cake affords, also, an excellent food for cattle. 
The ground nut has of late become of consider¬ 
able importance as an article of exportation, by 
English houses ; yet more so by French bouses 
at Ghent, Rouen, and Bordeaux; some of whom 
have contracted with the merchants of the Afri¬ 
can colonies for large quantities, sending ship¬ 
ping for the cargoes. One house alone contract¬ 
ed for 60,000 bushels iu the years 1844 and 
1845. This mit oil is so very useful to machi¬ 
nery that the naval steam cruisers on the coast 
have adopted it. A ground nut oil factory ex¬ 
ists in the colony of Sierra Leone; but from the 
want of steam power and proper machinery, and 
from bad management, together with the inferior 
attainments of the African artisan, when com¬ 
pared with the European mechanic, and their 
facilities m quantity or quality, there is abun¬ 
dant scope for improvement. The price iq the 
colony is 4s. fid. per gallon. It is capable of 
being refined so as to answer the purpose of a 
salad oil; the nut is prolific, and eaten by the 
natives and Europeans, boiled, roasted, or in its 
raw state; and frequently introduced at the table 
as we do the Spanish Barcelona nut at dessert. 
It grows in the rainy season, and is collected in 
tire dry, and sold in the colony for one ah-iMing 
to eighteen-pence per bushel, in goods and oash. 
Form of the nut, long, light shell, contain* two 
kernels covered with a brown rind, when shelled 
white in appearance. It is a low creeping plant, 
with yellow flowers; after they drop off, and the 
pods begin to form, they bury themselves in the 
earth, where they come to (natality. The pod is 
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woody and .dry; contaimrtg from wier tothree 
peas, or > nuts, as they ate called, hencethecom- 
mon names, ground-hut or pea-taut. ! Theyre- 
qoinvto be parched in «»f5oven before they are 
eaten, and lornr a chief article of food in many 
parts of Africa. From a narrow strip of land* 
extending about 40 miles northerly from Wil¬ 
mington (North Carolina), comes nearly the en¬ 
tire quantity of earth taute (knowtras pea-nuts) 
grown in the United States for markets From 
that tract and immediate vicinity, 80,000 bush¬ 
els have been carried to Wilmington market in one 
year. The plant has somewhat the appearance of 
the dwarf garden-pea," though more bnshv. It is 
cultivated in hills.* The pea grows on tendrils, 
which put out from the plant and take root in the 
earth, where the nut is produced and ripened. 
The fruit is picked from the root bv hand, and the 
vines are .a favorite food for horses, mules, and 
cattle. From 30 to 80 bushels are produced on 
an acre. There ?-•. Ssfme planters who raise from 
1,000 to 1,500 bushels a year.—(“ Hunt’s Mer¬ 
chant’s Magazine,” vol. xv., p. 420.) The 
ground-nut is exceedingly prolific, and requires 
but little care and attention to its culture, while 
the oil extracted from it is quite equal to that 
yielded by the olive. Almost any kind of soil 
being adapted for it, nothing can be more simple 
than its management. All that is required is the 
soil to be turned over and the seed sown in drills 
like potatoes; after it begins to shoot it may be 
earthed with a hoe or plough. lu many parts of 
Western Australia they are now grown in gardens 
for feeding pigs, the rich oil they are capable of 
yielding being entirely overlooked. In regard to 
their marketable value at home, Mr. Siminonds 
gives a copy of a letter of a friend received from 
somq London brokers, largely engaged in the 
African trade :—“ Wilson and Rose present com¬ 
pliments to Mr. N., and beg to inform him the 
price of African ground nuts is as under:—Say 
for River Gambia, £11 per ton here. Say for 
Sierra Leone, £ 10 per ton here. For ground 
nuts ; fate on board at the former port, £8 per ton 
is demanded ; these are the finest description of 
ntot,:the freight would be about £4 per ton ; the 
weight per bushel imperial measure, and in the 
shell, is about 25 lbs.” The following, also, is 
nu extract from a letter written in 1842, by Mr. 
Forster (the present M.P. for Berwick), an emi¬ 
nent: African merchant. Speaking of the staple 
of Africa,, he, says s—“ I have lately been at¬ 
tempting to obtain other oils from the coast, and 
it was only yesterday I received from the hands 
of the oil preseer the result of ray most recent 
experiment on tfete ground nut, which I am hap¬ 
py to say is encouraging. . send you a sample 
of-the oil extracted from them. They are from 
the Gambia. It Tfc a pure golden colored oil, 
with a pleasant flavor, free from the frequent 
rancidity of 'olive oil.” .< Since then’ the cultiva¬ 
tion has gone on, and the exportation largely i»- 
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creased:’ The French hteo have entered into the 
tradh^ imdliteral vessels ate exdnsively employ¬ 
ed in exporting this product from the rbflsr Gam¬ 
bia, conveying it to ofl factors On the continent, 
who extract its oil. Seeing then; the many ad¬ 
vantages the cultivation Of such a product be¬ 
stows, aud its adaptation to f the sc^l and climate 
of Australia, I cannot refrain from expressing a 
hope that some of the influential landowners in 
the cultivated districts will give the matter their 
consideration. I am informed by nh‘ American 
merchant that lie cleared 12,000 dollars in one 
year, on the single article of ground ox* pea nuts 
obtained from Africa. Strange as it may appear, 
nearly all those nuts are transhipped to France, 
where they command a ready sale; are there 
converted into oil, and thence find their way over 
the world in the shape of olive oil; the skill of 
the French chemists enabling them to imitate the 
real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive the 
nicest judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea nuts 
possesses a sweetness and delicacy that cannot be 
surpassed. Advices from the West Coast of 
Africa to the 16th August, 1858, report that, 
the ground nut season bad closed ; the quantity 
shipped during the season having exceeded 
1)00,000 bushels. The yield has increased 20 
per cent, each year for the last three years, and 
it is expected the increase will be still greater in 
the forthcoming season.— Sinmonds ’ Com. Pro. 
page. 517. 

(4161) (i ROUND NUT OIL, Araciiis 
hvpogea. Manilla nut oil. 

Vayrcuddtila-ycunai, Tam. Phullio-ka tael, Hind. 
Manilla iiooiih, Tki,. lioysing ka teil, Hind. 

Willayctie-inoong-kie- 

This valuable oil, which of late years has 
been exported to a large amount, is obtained 
by expression from the seeds of the Ground or 
Manilla nut, which is now cultivated to a consi¬ 
derable extent in most parts of the Peninsula of 
India. In the year 1848-49—37,000 gallons 
were shipped, but in the two following yeai’s the 
Exports exceeded 1,00,000 gallons. It lias 
however fallen to 57,207 gallons in 1852-53. 
It does not seem to be consumed to any large 
extent in this country, although the nut itself is 
much eaten by the poorer classes. It is said to 
be used for adulterating gingely oil in North 
Arcot, where it costs from Rs. to 2-12-0, 

per maund. In the Nellore District, the seeds 
are procurable at Rs. 1-8-0, per maund and in 
Tanjore about 200 acres are oultivatedvqiroduc- 
ing annually 75 candles of oil at Re. 2-6-0 per 
maund. The seeds yield about 48 per cent, of 
a clear straw coloured edibleoil*whichisan ex¬ 
cellent substitutefor olive oil, and makes a good 
soap. Its value in London in January 1855 was 
£47-10 per ton. The Madras > Tariff, the Tan¬ 
jore Local Committee and Lieut. Hawkes exhibit 
excellent specimens.— Eng. Cga. 





GEISLBA* 

(41165*) GR0UMD ‘KATANS. Theexcellent 
wwlkrag sticks known tor ( tke Englisluwuder this 
name,ire * made from-the fthapis fiabelSformis 
which grows in Lin ktn and Southern. China. 

,(4166) GRINDSTONES. The Natives of 
India prepare a grindstone composed of ; sheU lac 
as its basis, apd corundum powder or other hard 
mineral as the grinding material. In Coimba¬ 
tore persons of,the barber. castp are the manufac¬ 
turers of these. The process is sufficiently rude. 
The stone being pOunded and reduced to the 
form of fine grained gun powder is heated in a 
chatty. The lac is then.added and the two stir¬ 
red together until the mass is of the consistence 
of dough, when it is turned out and beat and 
kneaded into the required shape. There are 
only two articles used in its construction, but 
not using a mould, the operation is tedious and 
the finished article when completed, not by any 
means of first rate excellence. The principal 
objection to them seems to be the extreme 
hardness which renders them less effective 
than if the lac by a small admixture of 
a softer substance were rendered somewhat 
more yieldiug. Upon the whole as made there 
it is a rather rude but durable machine, it 
was stated that at the Hoonsoor farm, where 
pearl barley is prepared, English grind-stones 
for iriakiug it required frequent renewal, but 
that one of this description has now been in use 
1 5 years. The stone used in Coimbatore is pow¬ 
dered eOarse garnet sand, found in the beds of 
the neighbouring hill streams. The Corundum 
stones met with for sale in the bazars are usually 
small, generally more rounded and water worn on 
the edges, as if collected in the beds of moun¬ 
tain streams from among the pebbles they bring 
down. In making a Lac grind-stone simply of 
Gum Lac, and finely pulverized corundum stone, 
these are heated separately to facilitate their more 
perfect admixture and combination. They are 
then thrown into a mould and strongly beaten 
and kneaded to give compactness and expel all 
air bubbles.— M. C. 

(4167) GIUSLEA, a genus of tropical Plants 
belonging to the natural order Lythracea, or 
Salicariaceee. The genus is characterised by 
having a tubular calyx, which is from 4- to 6- 
toothed ; the petals, 4 to 6 in number, are in¬ 
serted between the divisions of the calyx ; the 
stamens, twice'as many, arise from the bottom 
of the calyx, and have their long filaments 
extending with the style beyond its tube; the 
capsule is superior, 2-celled, many-seeded, and 
covered by the persistent calyx. The plants 
Of this genus consist Of shrubs, with Opposite, 
very entire leaves,' dotted on the under sur¬ 
face with dark -coloured glands. The peduncles 
are axillary 'and many-flowered ; the flowers 
reddish-coloured. The species fire not more 
than three in number, of which one, 0. secunda, 
is found in the warmer parts of South America, 


GUAIACBM OFFICINALE. 

and the ’Others iff ‘Iffdiai Gl tomentom, the 
best known and most usefui species, is-found i» 
the islands <ffthe lndian 0CBan, in China; and 
in every part of the continent of Indies especially 
in the jungly tracts* at thei foot of ats several 
ranges of mountains, in such’sitffatiens its 
bright red calyx, retaining its ^colour tiH the 
seeds are ripe, gives the whole plant a very 
showy appearance, and points it otrt to the col¬ 
lectors of its flowers,- which form an article of 
commerce. These are much employed by the 
natives of India for dyeing a rod colour; tund, 
having some degree of astringeffey, are alsd em¬ 
ployed in Indian medicine. The plant is kOown 
by the names of* Dharee, Dhaee, &c., and the 
flowers by that of Dhaeephool.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4168) GRIS LEA TOMENTOSA, Woolly 
GltlSLEA. 

Dhawn Pliool, Hind. 

Very ornamental both in foliage and blossom- 
The flowers are used in dyeing. This tree would 
do well in compounds. This i9 very distinct from 
the Dluin, which is the common "firewood of Aj- 
meer. Though a rare tree in Ajmeer, the plant is 
very common in the Proine district, and flowers 
in April. It is not found in Tounghoo district. 
— McClelland. The red flowers of this plant 
are used for red dye. In the bazars of Bengal 
they are found in a dry state, under the name of 
Datoke. The petals are officinal at Lahore, 
where they are used as a dye, as well as a medi¬ 
cine. The red petals, contain much tannic add. 
— O'Shanghnexay. These scarlet flowers generally 
come to Ajmere, from Kotah aild llarowlie: 
are considered stimulating and given to women 
in labour. One seer costs four annas. The 
gum of this tree, called dhaufa or dhau ha gond, 
is brought from Mewar and Harowtee, and i 3 
abundant, white in colour, like the katira and 
tragacanth gums, swells in water: in dying 
cloth it is applied to those parts that the dye is 
not wished to touch; it is eaten in“luddoo 
one maund costs ten rupees.— -Gen; Med. Top. 
p. 133. 

(4169) GUAIACUM OFFICINALE, Lig¬ 
num VlTJE. 

Gayac, Boissaini, Fb. , I Lignum Vitee, Lax. 

Pockhnln, Ger. I Guayttco,, Sr. 

Guajitco, It. | 

A lofty tree, a native of Jamaica and Hispaniola. 
Both the bark and wood are used as sndorifics 
in the treatment of gout, rheumatism, and 
chronic or secondary syphilis. It is asserted 
that a native of St. Domingo first made known 
to Europeans the sudorific virtues!' Of this tree. 
The wood from its extreme hardness is much 
used for * screws, presses, blocks, and polli es. 
The trunk of the guaiac tree ’fi^wn 60 feet 
upward; in temperate climate^ ithe'grOwth is ex¬ 
ceedingly slow, not more tfafen dde liiite annually. 
The resin is obtained either ’bytpotitaneous ex¬ 
udation, or by taking a billet of wood with a 



GUANO. 

hole bored through its ee»tr$ lengtlrwise, and 
setting fire to the upper, end—-the melted resin 
flows along the tube to a receiver placed beneath 
it., Internally taken* either wood orresin excites 
a sensation of warmth in the stomach, and dry¬ 
ness of the mouth and thront (Duncan). It 
increases the beat of the skin, accelerates the 
pulse, and proves diaphoretic, if the patient be 
kept warm, or diuretic, if the surface of the body 
is exposed to the air. in large doses Dr. Duncan 
says It acts as a purgative. , Besides the diseases 
before mentioned, guaiac is given in cases of foul 
ulcers, hospital, gangrene, thickened ligaments, 
mercurial ulcerations, and in various forms of 
scrofula. The Wood is used in decoction, the 
resin in pills, emulsion, or tincture; 10 to 30 
grs. may be given daily . Dr. Duncan states that 
half an ounce of the tincture with three ounces 
of water is a sudorific dose for an adult, if he 
attend to keep himself warm.— O' Shaughne&sy. 
The wood is the weightiest timber known; is 
exceedingly hardwrffl difficult to work ; is extern¬ 
ally of a blackish brown, and internally of a yel¬ 
lowish colour. It is well adapted for stampers 
and mallets, for friction rollers, castors, turnery 
ware: also for the sheaves of pulleys or blocks, 
a purpose for which it is extensively used. This 
wood is imported info Bombay from England, 
and is chiefly worked into sheaves for blocks.— 

t/ 

Faulkner. This shrub has been lately introduced, 
into Madras and is found to thrive remarkably 
welt, readily flowering and fruiting. In time, a 
supply may be available. 

(4170) GUANA : IGUANA. 

55ib, Arab. Oodomboo, Tam. 

Ghore-pone, Duk. Oodoouioo, Tki.. 

Ghoda-sala, Sans. 

The Guana of India is generally found about 
old walls, and ruinous buildings ; it is about two 
feet long; the belly is protuberent; the tail 
long, round, and tapering: its back, tail, and 
throat are serrated; and its whole surface is 
covered with shining scales. The flesh is eaten 
by the Mahomedans of India, and in the West 
Indies, it is salted and barrelled for exportation. 
In India the body of the dried Guana is made 
into an electuary, with a certain portion of Ghee, 
and used aa a strengthening medicine in consump¬ 
tive complaints.— Faulkner. An auimal oil is 
obtained-from it. 

<4171) GUANO, Huano. A highly con- 
centrated manure, said to be an accumula¬ 
tion of the excrement of herons, flaraands, 
and other birds, inhabiting the islands of 
Cbincfap, near Pisco, thecoasts of Peru and Af¬ 
rica, &c. Different opinions, however, are enter¬ 
tained as to its exact nature and origin, many 
supposing that it is a peculiar mineral or earth- 
It is a dark yellow substance, of a strong odour, 
found in deposits of 50 or 60 fept thick and of 
considerable extent in the localities above men¬ 
tioned,— Faulkner. 


GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA. 

(4172) GDAJtEA TRICHILIOIDES. Bark 
a violent emetic and fmrgarive^t* O’ to au gh ne s ty, 
page 246. Wight, in leones, gives Gy PanicuWa. 

(417«) GUATTERU GERASOIDES. AnO‘ 
n-acece,’ Roxburgh G. 88. A moderate riser! tree, 
wood white and dose grained, at least as Seen in 
a three or four years old branch; Dr. Wight had 
itot seen it as it appears In ihe trunk.- -Wltfkt. 

(4174) GUATTERIA LbNGlFOLtA. 

Thavathroo, Tam. | Asokachettoo, Tel. 

A very handsome, erect growing tree, wood 
soft and useless.— M. E. of 1855, 

(4175) GUAVA TREE, Whitf. and Red, 
Psidiuin l’omifernm, Lin. P. Pyriferant. 

Coia muruni, Tam. 

The wood of this tree, from being extremely 
close grniued, tough, and compact, is preferred 
for making wooden mallets, and other things 
required to stand hard knocks.— Aim. Met Med. 
page 211. It is also used for wood engravings. 
In Tenasserim, the guava is planted perhaps 
more extensively than any other fruit tree in the 
country. Loudon has the most correct notion 
of the fruit. He snys : “ Most of the species 
are cultivated in the tropics for their fruit, 
which also ripens freely in this country, but 
is of little merit.” The white gnuva is the 
species most usually cultivated but the red is 
not uncommon.— Mason. 

(4176) GUAZUMA. A genus of the family 
Byttueriaceae, theG. ulmifoha sometimes known 
as Bastard cedav Gunstock-tree introduced into 
Madras from South America and the G. tomen- 
tosa. G. ulmifolia presents, between its outer 
bark of sapwood—a fibrous mass about half au 
inch in thickness, richly impregnated with muci¬ 
lage, which is extracted by macerating the fi¬ 
brous mass, for twelve hours, in warm water, and 
is greatly employed in the West Indies for clari¬ 
fying sugar. G. Tomentosa yields fibres. This 
Guazuma is employed iu South America in clari¬ 
fying sugar, as a Kydia is in India.— Hoyle. 

(4177) GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA, K. (A- 
broma Guazuma, Wilkl). A native pf South 
America and of the West Indies, and nojy eom- 
mou in gardens in India, wberp the wpod is call¬ 
ed the bastard pcd$r; tlie^d bark is ju^ed iu 
the West Indies as a sudorific,; the young bark 
is very mucilaginous, employed for clearing sugar. 
The bark of the Kydia calycina (Choupullea, 
Hind.) a native of Coromandel, Nepal,, and the 
Neilgherries, is used fog the same purpose in this 
country.—0* SUaughne&sy, 226, in the,Dek¬ 
han it is rather a pompon tree, with t epdl yellow 
axillary pad terpiinal dowers,. papsirip jvoody, 
tuber ded, about -tbp #i?e of .ft, upl. piu^^r-Rtd- 
dell. The tree r? pnptty about; J^adrap, 

evidently planted, ,tbe fru;t is tubprcled. about 
the size of ncbprjy,, introduced by Dr. Auderpon 
about 7 0 yipare Rgo.-rM, J£. J. B. 
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GU1LAND1NA BONDUCELLA. 


(4178) GUAZUMA ULMIEOLIA is a Soutli 
American tree, wliioh was introduced into India, 
and largely cultivated <at one time in the 'Madras 
Presidency under the name of Bastard Cedar, as 
fodder for cattle. The fibres of its straight, 
luxuriant, young branches were submitted to 
trial by Dr. Roxburgh. The Byttneria Tribe, 
ofplants to*which tins genus belongs, anp 
by some botanists considered a distinct natural 
order, by others reduced to a section of Stercu- 
liaceee. They belong to Lindley’s Malval alliance 
of Exogens, and are readily known by their pe¬ 
tals being bagged at the base, their stamens part¬ 
ly sterile and petnloid, and their fruit covered 
with hooked spiny hairs. Prom Sterculiacem 
proper they differ by the presence of petals, and 
their stamens not being united into n column ; 
from Malvaceae by their 2-celhd anthers and bag¬ 
ged petals ; and from Lasiopetalece by their calyx 
not being coloured like a corolla, and their petals 
not rudimentary. The species are chiefly inha¬ 
bitants of tropical countries. They partake of 
the mucilaginous inert properties of Malmcew. 
Their bark often yields a tough fibre fit for ma¬ 
nufacture into cordage ; and one species, 'l'heo- 
hroma cacao , produces the seeds from which the 
buttery and somewhat bitter substance called 
cocoa is obtained, and which forms the basis of 
chocolate. The fruit of dummna nlmifolia is 
eaten by the Brazilians. Many of the species yield 
fibres which miglit be manufactured into cordage, 
as Micro Irma spectmbilm and Abroma avgmtum. 

(417#) GUETTAKDA SPECIOSA, Rcbia- 
ckce. Lin. 

Panneer poo, Tam. Pauneer poo, Tee. 

Pun 11 err ka pool,Beit. lliina, Sans — Ainstie. 

A small tree; with large white fragrant 
flowers, in blossom throughout the year: the 
tree is sacred both to Siva and Yishnoo.— 
Riddell. Is extremely fragrant: Corals white 
and tube long. The tree itself is very handsome. 
Ain.'s Mat. Med. p. 158. 

(4180) GUGAL KA GONJ), Amyris agallo- 
cha. The tree is plentiful in the Ajmeer hills, 
yields a fragrant gam resin used in the sacred 
fumigations by the brahmins j> the guui hits a 
similarity to myrrh ; used also in flatulencies 
taken in ghee: is one of the ingredients in the 
incense qr “ dfeoop. 1'°P- P* 135. 

<4181) GUIA KHUTAI. ABokharian Ha¬ 
kim presented Dr. Bonigberger with a hard, 
pibthAike 1 plaster (on a small piece of-red linen), 
which toepretended had been prepared in China, 
and which was capable of remoting every kind 
of pain, simply 'by application. One and the 
• same plaster selves for several cases. The form 
is sqnare.three or' four inches in diaineter; each 
of thttn beaif a Chinese Seal. According to the 
assertion of &e.*iakiil its constituent parte isre 
sweet oil and Iftharge.the latter, Us an impal¬ 
pable powder, it addedto the 'fanner. The 


Bokharian doctor pretended that every pain 
without exception, must yield to its application. 
It stupid be applied as near as possible to the 
affected part; for instance, in headache, it ought 
to be applied on both temples or on the forehead, 
in ear-ache behind the ears ; in curious toothache 
a small piece should be put . into the hollow of 
the. tooth. It acts as a rubefacient, without 
blistering.— Dr. Honigberger, page 382. 

[ (4182) GUINEA GRASS. Panicum JUMBN- 

tosum. Guinea grass is grown by a few Euro¬ 
peans in Tenasserim, and it does as well as the 
indigenous species. See Grasses. 

(4183) GUIZOTIA OLEIEEUA. Verbisina 

SAT1VA. 

Itunitill, IIinw. Vulqsuloo, Tei.. 

Ooclidluo. Tam. 

A seed equal to the shape of Black cummin 
seeds has no smell but oil manufactured from it. 

The Oil. 

Valeesaloo Noonay, Teu | Kala Till-ka-tel, Hind. 

This sweet tasted edible oil is plentiful in tbe 
Mysore, Vizagapatam aud Ganjam Districts. It 
is used for nearly the same purposes as the Sesa- 
inuiii. it is procurable in the Nuggur Division 
of Mysore at Rs. 3 8 0 per maund, but is con¬ 
sidered inferior to gingely oil.— M. E. of 1855. 

(4184) GUJ PIPPUL. Fruit of Pothos offici¬ 
nalis. Guj-pipar, according to Dr. Irviue, is 
supposed to be the root of Borassus flabelliformis, 
brought from Cabul: is astringent, and is given 
in medicine, to promote digestion : one seer costs 
two rupees. The guj peepul or guj-pipar is the 
sliced dried fruit of Pothos officinalis.— Genl. 
Med. Top. page 135. 

(4185) GUILANDINA BONDUCELLA: 
KUTKU LINGA.East andYVest Indies; common¬ 
er in Bengal than Madras. The kernels ate very 
bitter. Mr. Piddington has detected in the nuts 
oil, starch, sugar, and resin ; further analysis is 
desirable. This substance is the commonest an¬ 
ti periodic supplied in the list of Bazar medicines 
to hospitals in Bengal, and it is undoubtedly one 
of considerable utility, especially in convales¬ 
cence from fever : I cannot "speak of its qualities 
from any accurate observation, although like 
others I have used it a good deal among sepoys 
and jail prisoners with apparent benefit. Mr. War¬ 
ing thinks but poorly of it. But many think dif¬ 
ferently and sub Assistant Surgeon Bholanath 
Doss of Ajmeer says a few doses of it with black 
pepper were sufficient to put a stop to the par¬ 
oxysm. He sometimes gave 12 to 18 grs. three 
times during the day, at other tunes he gave 8 
grs. every hour, leaving it off an hour, before the 
expected paroxysm. If it dees Wot stop 'the 
paroxysm tbe first time it seldom fails the second. 
The common way of exhibiting, thia substance is 
to give of the nut finely powdered, and of black 
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pepper, eaeliff to 20 grs. three times daily,-— 
Ind.Am.Med. Sci. for Aptil. 1856 *. pageiyil. 

(4186) GULANCHA. Edbt-'W sfetf 'ol* 
Menispennmn eordlfolittitfi‘4ffttenis^ly ' fitter, 
transverse section veryporoiife and ‘thdSPtedV— 
(FShaughneesg, BeHg. Pti. ° J fi 

(4167) GtLGAftTBA. Flowprs of gajubu 
from Bombay : cooling, in various mixed pre¬ 
scriptions : one seer costs two and a half rupees. 
— Gen-, Med. Top. p. 136. ' 

(4183) GULPtStA. 

Buzguod. Guz. and. Hind. ; Gul|>ista, Pkks. 


A kiwi of gall produced oa the Pistachio tree 
(Pistacia vera), a native of the South of Europe, 
and of Asia. They are imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, and are used in medicine 
by the natives of India.— Faulkbier. 

(4189) GUM TRAGACANTH, Gum I)ii a- 
gon. 


Samagul-kateeru, .vas^cfa, 

Goirnni astraganli, Fa. 
Tragatith, GkU: 


Kattera, Guz. and IIind. 
TragaeiuitUa, Lat. 
Vadumocuttav pisiu, Tam, 


A gum produced by a species of Astragalus, 
growing in Persia and Turkey. It is more cost¬ 
ly than, and extremely different in' many of its 
properties from Gum Arabic. The finest kind oc¬ 
curs in twisted, vermicular, rounded or elongat¬ 
ed pieces, almost transparent, whitish, brittle, 
inodorous, with a slightly bitter taste. It is al¬ 
so found in large tears, of a vermicular form, a 
reddish colour, and mixed with impurities. It 
is used in topical dyeing, and in pharmacy for 
making powders into troches, &c.— Waterston. 
Faulkner. 


(4190) GUM AMMONIAC. 

. Feshook, TJshek. Akab. | 

^^OBijnvAinmtjninquu, JJn-j Setnuujtk-bil-Shereeit; 
Autmohiackr^fi^v 1 Ptus. 

Astruck, Gijz. Hind. j Guam Auimouiaco Si’. 

Comma Ammouiaco, lx. { 

A concrete resiuous juice obtained from a plant 
resembling fennel, found in the north of Africa,. 
Arabia, Persia, the East Indies, &c. Tt lias a' 
bad and,peculiar smell, and a bitter, nauseous, 
swept,taste. The colour externally is yellow, 
aud white, internally. It is imported into Bom¬ 
bay fi-pm the Gulf, aud is chiefly re-ex¬ 

ported to England- It is used in medicine.- Faulk. 


(4191) GUM ARABIC. 

Arabec, Tolb, 


Samagh 
Arab. 

Gomme ATabiqne, F«L * 
Aiabiacbe Guinmi, G&a. 


Arabec Goondur, 
Hind. 

Gemma Arabics, lx. 
Kapitha. Sans. 


G'jz. 


’ Acacia, L. Gunrini Acacise, E. Gurami Ara- 
bicum, B. Gum of various species of Acacia E., 
of A. vera, Willd.lA, of A. veraf and A. arabica, 
D. Gum Acacia or Gijtm Arabic^ Gum being an 
exudation from many trees, especially in warm 
and dry climates, must have been known from 


the most remote antiquity; fend hence we find it 
mentioned by early Greek writers. It probably 
formed %n article of oommeroe from Africa into 
Europe in ancient as it does in modern times. 
Gum being required for use in the arts as well as 
in medicine, large quantities are imported from 
the west awl the east coast of ^Africa, from 
Egypt, Arabia, India, New Holland, and from 
the Cape of Good Hope; Gum Arabia, so called 
from being supposed to be produced iu Arabia, 
is imported in immense quantities from Africa 
into Aden ; none is collected and very little pro¬ 
duced in Arabia. (Malcolmsom). It used to be 
produced in Upper Egypt and Nubia. M. 
Pallme describes the gum as being collected in 
Kordofan, especially in the district of Bara, iu 
November, Deoember, and January, it ** is of the 
finest quality, and is erroneously named Gum 
Arabicfrom 10 to 14,000 hundred weight be¬ 
ing couveyed on camels from Bara to Dongola 
on the Nile, whence it is conveyed to Cairo, 
aud 'thence distributed to Europe. As the 
whole of the arid desert country is covered with 
Acacia trees, much is also conveyed to the 
ports of the Bed Sea, and from thence to the 
opposite coast of Arabia, whence it is re-ex¬ 
ported to Bombay, and from thence to this coun¬ 
try. This is probably yielded partly by the Aca¬ 
cia vera and A. arabica mentioned in the Phar¬ 
macopoeias, but chiefly by A. Segal, A. Ehren- 
bergii, and A. tortiUx. M. Pallme says that the 
Gum-tree of Kordofan differs materially in the 
shape of the tree, its leaves, and spines, from the 
Mimosa nilotica, that is, Acacia vera. Mr. 
Johnston, when near the Ilawash, had given to 
him a lump of soft Gum Arabic, nearly a pound 
in weight, aud of most agreeable flavour, like a 
green ear of corn. He mentions at the same time, 
that the trees were without exception the long- 
ttborned.Mimosa, and tall enough to ride under. 
Tt was prothfll4x the A. tortilis or A. Seyal. 
Gum Senegal is expcJi^sted from Portendic, Sierra 
Leone, and the French setltkniepts on the Sene¬ 
gal, being produced Chiefly in the otesert country 
to the north of the Senegal. Acacia Ferec is’ stated 
by the authors of the FI. de Senegambie to yield 
the pale and fine varieties, A. albida ( A. Senegal, 
Wild.), and A. Adansonii the inferior reddish Va¬ 
rieties. A. Segal, A. vera and A. arabica, being 
found in Senegambia, probably also yield some 
of the gum exported from the western obast. 
Barbary Gum is exported from Mogador on the 
west coast of Africa, and is produced in a similar 
kind of country. It is ani inferior kind, and, 
moreover, a mixture of two or three kinds. Aca¬ 
cia yummifera is thought to yield some of this 
gum. Jackson gives attalet as the namCofthe 
tree which produees gunii.t ' East htdiaGum is 
exported to, Europe, chiefly from Bombay; having 
been previously conveyed there? from the coast of 
Arabia ; -so that it is -chiefly of African origin. 
But some of Indian origin is also exported irom 
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Calcutta by the name of Babool Gum, which is 
that of the Acociaurabica, and is of good quality, 
but Gum is yielded also by Acacia serum and 
A. now Packelia farnesiana, also by species of 
other genera. Gum is also imported from the 
Cape of Good Hope, yielded by Acacia karroo ; 
and A. decnrre\ts yields gum in New Holland. 
As space cannot .be afforded for all, we will re-, 
strict ourselves to the description of the officinal 
species. Acacia Vera. Willd. (Mimosa niloti - 
ca, Linn) A middling sized tree, with spines in 
pairs, straight, sharp, about a quarter to half an 
inch long. Leaves bipinnate, and as well as the 
branches smooth ; these are covered with a red¬ 
dish brown bark. Two pairs of pinnae. Leaflets 
small, 8 to 10 pairs, oblong linear, with a gland 
between the pinna!. Flowers in yellow, globose 
heads, from 2 to 5 in the axilhe of the leaves, 
and stalked. The legume is moniliform, short, 
straight and containing but few seeds. A native 
of Egypt and extending across Africa to Se¬ 
negal. An astringent extract, known to the 
ancients by the name of anaieia, was prepared 
from the legumes of this and probably of 
other species. Dr. Hoyle obtained it in the ba¬ 
zars of India by the old name of akakUi. Aca¬ 
cia Arabica. Willd. {A. uilofica, Delil.) Usual¬ 
ly only a small, but growing to a tree 40 feet in 
height. Spines in pairs, usually short. Leaves 
bipinnate, with 4 to 6 pairs of pinme, with a 
gland between the first and between the last pairs. 
Leaflets from 10 to 20 pairs, minute, oblong, 
smooth. Flowers yellow, fragrant, in globose 
stalked heads, axillary and subternate. Legume 
stalked, moniliform, long and curved, compressed, 
contracted on both sutures between each seed. 

A native of Egypt, extending across Africa to 
the Senegal; found in Arabia and in every part 
of India.— Roxb. Com. Pl. II. t. 149. Gum, dis¬ 
solved in water or in the form of a mucilage, is 
a veiy generally diffused principle of vegetables. 

It flows from the several Acacias in a liquid 
state, but soon hardens, and may be seen from a 
perfectly colourless substance to different shades 
of yellow, even on the same tree. It is in dry, 
semitransparent, roundish masses, of the size of 
a small nut, or larger, often in fragments, rugose 
at the surface, brittle, friable; fracture vitreous ; 
without odour; of a mild, slightly oweetish, vis¬ 
cous taste. Sp. G. about 1*81 to 1*52. It is 
soluble in water, having a slightly acid reaction 
on litmus. The finer species -are often separated 
after being imported, and form the picked or 
Turkey Gum; the inferior kinds are in larger or 
irregular pieces, of a deeper colour, more mixed 
with impurities, and less soluble. Adulterations. 
The inferior kinds of Gum are apt to be in¬ 
termixed with the finer kinds of African 
Gum, especially when powdered; but in this 
state, starch also is apt to be added, but may 
be detected with Iodine. The following ob¬ 
servations occur in the Juries’ Reports of the 
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Madras Exhibition of 1855. The term Gum 
properly speaking, is confined to those natural 
exudations, which solidify on exposure to the 
air, but are easily redissolved by water: they 
are often transparent, but vary in tint from 
white to reddish brown. Of the true gums, the 
only one which enters largely into commerce from 
the Madras Presidency is Gum Arabic, or East 
Indian gum : under this term, the exudation of a 
variety of trees is known to be include^, and the 
variation in quality of many of the specimens is 
very remarkable. When insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol,these exudations bear the name 
of Gum Resins, they are chiefly used in medicine. 
When soluble in spirit of turpentine, they are Re¬ 
sins, these are used for the most part in preparing 
dyes, varnishes, lacquers, sealing wax, &c. &c. 
Besides these two sorts, the Elastic Gums belong 
to this section. India rubber and Caoutchouc 
are the types of the latter, both of these sub¬ 
stances rapidly rose in demand after their first 
discovery, and merchants anxiously look for 
new sources of supply. Recent inquiry has shown 
that caoutchouc is furnished of good quality, by 
a large number of milky juiced plants, belonging 
to different families (Sapotacem, Apocynaceui, 
Morncea! and Euporbiaceic.) Assam, in particu¬ 
lar, furnishes large quantities of India rubber 
from “ Ficus elastica whilst specimens are ex¬ 
hibited from Labuan of the “ Urceola elastica ’* 
caoutchouc, and from the Peninsula of Cryptos- 
tegia grandi-Jlora. On the other hand, the sup¬ 
ply of Gutta Percha from the Indian Archipelago 
is beginning to fall oft’. By a late account, a few 
isolated trees here and there occur, but they are 
scarce and Gutta Taban (as it is there commonly 
called,) will every year be more difficult to ob¬ 
tain, as the coast region is said to be pretty well 
cleared, and a long transport from the interior 
must, by augmenting the labour, increase the 
value of the article. Up to 1844, it was calcu¬ 
lated by Mr. Logan, in the “ Journal of the In¬ 
dian Archipelago,” that 270,000 trees had been 
felled—value of gutta percha 274,190 dollars 
—the value of each tree is thus on an average 
about a dollar. The difference in the appearance 
and properties of the gutta percha of the present 
day, is owing to its having become a manufactur¬ 
ed substance with an intermixture of inferior 
guttas, added by the gum hunters to increase 
the weight.— M. E. J. R. 

(4192) GUM, GHAUTTY or INDIAN 
GUM; BABOOL GUM. 

Ghautty Goond, Guz. and Hind. 

A substance, the produce of the Babool 
(which furnishes most of the gam found in 
the bazars), the Nim, Mango, Cotton; Wood- 
apple, and several other trees. This gum is not 
unfrequently mixed with, or substituted for, Gum 
Arabic. It can, however, be easily distinguish¬ 
ed from Gum Arabic by its being more brittle 
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and less adhesive and gummy, and generally in 
smaller? pieces. The trees which produce this 
goto, Tgrow abundantly in the , Deccan, from 
whence it is brought to Bombay, and exported 
to England.— Faulhner. The chief Gum Trees 
&c. of Southern Asia are: 

Babool Tumtna Gam,. (Acaciaambica). 

Tangedu jigata,.. . (Cassia auricnlata). 

Kut or Kheir gum, Acacia catechu. 

Diriaana gum, ...... ......... „ Sirksa. 

Konda tanjedu jigata, ...... (Acacia xylocarpa). 

Matty pal.^ . Ailanthus Malabo ricus. 

Kalabanda jigata,.. (Aloe perfoliata. 

Meisakshi, .... Amyris commiphora. 

Cashew gum, .. Artacardiurn occideutale. 

Jilledu jigata, .. (Oalotropis piguutea). 

Myrrh (moor),... Balsatnodcndrou myrrha. 

Bdellium (googul), . Balsam ode ndron. 

Olibanuin (saleh goad), ... BoswelJia thuritera. 

Boordoga gum.../.... Bombax mulabaricum. 

Villas gum, Modugu gum,.. Butea Iroudosa, 

Palay caoutchouc,.. Cryptostegia grandiflora. 

Kuttimundoo, ..Euphorbia kuttimumloo. 

Wood apple gum,.../.'.. Feronia clephantuin. 

Caoutchouc. Ficus elastics. 

Marri jigata,.... Pious intlica. 

Atti or medi jigata,. Ficus raccmosa. 

DekamuuneC,. Gardenia lucidu. 

Gamboge,. Gardenia pietoria. 

Guttapercha, . Isonandra gutta. 

Pachonthee, .. Isonandra. 

Vuttu thamara. M acarauga indica. 

Mauiidi jigata. Maugifcru iudiesi. 

"Pogoda jigata, .. Miniusops elengi. 

Moringa gum, . Moringa ptcrygospenna. 

Assafoo'tida (King), .. Kurt hex assaUrtida. 

Devadaru jigata, . Phyllunthus tiirbinatus. 

Kino, .. Pterocarpus marsupiuni. 

Somida jigata, . Swictenia febrifuga 

Neredu jigata, . Syfcvgimn jambolanum. 

Gambier, . Uncaria Ganibir. 

Keekurgum, . Vachelia farnesiana. 

liesins and Gum Elastics . 

Amber, Kahroba, .. Gutch, Assam and Kemaon. 

Auimi, ..,. Bombay, from Africa. 

Beuzoiu, Loban, . Straits, Sumatra. 

„ a kind Of, . Malabar. 

Caoutchouc,. Ficus Elasticn, Assam. 

Copal, Soondroos,. Vateria Indica, Canara. 

»*•* - {*s sssgr* 

Deodar Oil, Kelon-ka-tel, Cedrus Deodaru, Himalayas. 
Guggilam,.. 

Gutta Porcha, . Isonandra, Singapore. 

Mastic, Muatajee... Bombay. 

Mysaksbi,. 

Piuey, Papdura,.. Vateria Iudica, Canara. 

Resin, . Beerbhoom. 

Thcetsee, . Melanorrhoca usitata, Assam. 

Turpentine, Gunda Biroza, bngifolia.Seharun- 

Wood OH, Gurjun, Dhoona- Dipterocarpu? Tnrbinatus, 
tel,.. &&, Chittagong. 

(4193) GUM. 

. Gorame, Fu. 

Garami, Gee. 

Goond, Gyz. Hind. 

A term applied to several modifications of a 
distinct proximate principle of vegetables, of 
more universal occurrence than any other secre- 


GUM; 

tion hy i plants. Some of these modifications are 
termed muoilage. [When eertnin seeds or roots 
are infused in water at 160c.or 180°, subjected 
to pressure in a liuen strainer, and the liquor 
evaporated, the residue resembles gum. Bruised 
linseed treated in this manner may be made to 
yield a substance closely resembling Gum Ara¬ 
bic.] In fact, gum is the material usually prepared 
by plants for their own nut rition ; in which state 
it is in solution ; but when the bark is wounded 
either by the knife, by the puncture of insects, 
by disease, or by means of certain fungi, the so¬ 
lution escapes to the surfivQ^thickens, and even 
becomes solid and pul«- »le. The gums are 
characterised by foiA^.g* (as viscid, adhesive, or 
mucilaginous solution witle (rater, and by being 
insoluble in alcohol; so %nut the addition of 
spirits of wine to a moderately strong aqueous 
solution of gum causes the separation of a white 
precipitate or magma, in consequence of the 
i achohol combining with the water, and the gmn, 
having nothing to hold it in suspension, falls 
down. Another characteristic of gum is its con¬ 
vertibility into rnucic or saclactic acid by the ac¬ 
tion of nitric acid. There are two leading mo¬ 
difications of gum, one of which is represented 
by Hum-Arabic, and the other by Gum-Traya- 
canth ; there are many intermediate varieties, 
amongst which Cherry-tree Gum may be dis¬ 
tinguished. The different kinds of gums have 
j been classed under the generic; terms of Arabine, 
Trayacanthine, and Cerasine, from cerasus, a 
cherry-tree. Gum-Arabic is the produce of se¬ 
veral species of acacia growing in Arabia, India, 
Upper Egypt, Senegal, &c. It occurs in round¬ 
ed pieces, or tears, and in fragments, up to the 
size of a walnut, or larger : these are of irregu¬ 
lar shape : the colour is either white, yellowish, 
or dark wine yellow ; there is scarcely any odour 
and the taste is mawkish and glutinous ; the sp. 
gr. varies from 1.30 to 1'50. It breaks readily 
into small irregular pieces, with an uneven vit¬ 
reous facture. It dissolves almost completely 
in water ; 100 parts of water at 212° Eahr. 
take up 19 parts of gum. The solution is, how¬ 
ever, purer when made with cold water, and 
keeps better : it is sometimes used as a glaze or 
varnish, and for the purpose of giving a gloss 
and stiffness to ribands, calico, &c. The sp. gr. 
of the solution being greater than that of water 
many substances in a state of minute mechani¬ 
cal division which will subside in water, will not 
do so in mucilage: hence the use of gum iu 
writing ink and iu some paints, and in the pig* 
ments used in calico-printing, &c. When gum is 
sold in powder, it is often adulterated with .starch 
the presence of which may be detected by tinc¬ 
ture of iodine, which strikes a blue colour : or 
when cold water is used for the solution, the 
starch remains undissolved.. Gum is highly 
nutritive,,and is used in medicine as ademuleent. 
At an average of the 3 years ending 1842, the 
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gum-Arabic entered for consumption in the Unit- chemical changes. ■* Many gum-resins are popn- 
ed Kingdom amounted to 18,176 cwts. a^year. larly termed balsams, adesignation to which they 
Gum Senegal, froiri the island of that name on have n6 title, as they do not contain benzoio 
the coast of Africa, is largely used by the Calico- acid.” Artificial Gum. In the process of calico- 
printers ‘intend of gum-Arabic. Gura-Tragh- printing and for stiffening different goods, an 
cantH is the produce of certain species of Astra- artificially prepared gum has fbr sorrte years been 
gains, growing in Asia Mihor, Armenia, and employed. Starch or fecula is by the action of 
Northern Persia. It is usually in the form of* diastase, a peculiar azotised substance formed 
White Or yellowish semi-transparent flakes, or during the germination of seeds, converted into 
curled vermicular pieces, which are very tough, a gummy mucilaginous substance n&rae&dextritte. 
and require, before they can be powdered, to be It is also known in commerce under the name of 
dried at 212°, when they lose about 10 per cent British gttm and torrefied starch. The term 
of water, and become brittle. When steeped in leiocome has been applied by Payen to a modified 
water this gum swells into a bulky mucilaginous dextrine, whiter and more soluble than can be 
inass, which, when boiled with water, gradually obtained by torrefication. It is formed by 
acquires the appearance of a solution of ordina- moistening 1,000 parts of dry starch (potato 
ry gum, 100 parts of tragaeanth yield 58 "of starch is generally used) with very dilute nitric 
arnbiue and 33 of tragacanthinc, or bassoHne, acid, consisting of 2 parts of concentrated acid 
a mucilaginous substance forming the bulk of and 300 of water : the mixture is divided into 
Gum Bassora, the remainder being water and small blocks, which, when dried in the air, are rub- 
oxalate of lime. Gum-tragacanth is used for bed down and exposed in a proper drying stove to 
some of the purposes to which gum-Arabic is ap- a current of air heated to about 150® or 160® : the 
plied. It is often sold in the shops as gam-dragon, powder is afterwards well dried at a temperature 
Cherry-tree Gnm, including that of peach and not exceeding 230®. When well made it dissolves 
apricot-trees, and other species of Primus, resein- in cold or tepid water as easily as gum-Arabic. 
blcs inferior gum-Arabic in its external charac- From a recent paper bv M. Emile Thomas, quoted 
ters, but is only partially soluble in cold water, in the Chemical Gazette , it appears that artificial 
It differs from it in some of its chemical relations, gum is manufactured in three distinct forms; viz. 
Gum-Resins are vegetable secretions which are as a white, brilliant, pearly powder; as a syrupy 
most abundantly and most perfectly produced in solution; and in the form of exotic gum in great- 
warm countries, from trees and shrubs of pari i- er or hiss perfection, either broken into small 
cular tribes of plants, but rarely from herbaceous fragments, or made into rolls of various sizes, 
plants, except the large herbaceous umbclliferm, Dextrine is manufactured either by the use of 
which yield the foetid gum-resins. They either acids or by means of the diastase contained in 
exude spontaneously, or from incisions made in malted barley. When sulphuric acid is used, the 
the stem and branches. “ When they first es- dextrine is deliquescent, and the products often 
cape to the surface they are fluid, and of a light coloured : hence this acid is not used. Pure 
colour, but gradually harden and become of a nitric acid is commonly employed for obtaining 
deeper hue, either by the evaporation of some of dextrine in the state of powder, as in M. Payen’s 
their volatile oil, or by the absorption of oxygen process. Muriatic acid is also used for rendev- 
from the air and the conversion of the oil into ing the starch soluble, and it is then dried at a 
a resin. Some remain in a semi-liquid, viscid, high temperature. The powder thus obtained is 
state, such as engagement and galbanum, which thrown upon a metallic sieve, and submitted to 
are only pulverizable in winter. Most gum-re- the action of a jet of steam, which moistens the 
sins possess a strong odour, (which in many in- dextrine so as to render it transparent without 
stances is disagreeable, such as that of asafa- liquifying it: after this it requires very little dry- 
tida,) with a warm acrid taste, and by applica- ing. This process, however, requires more skill 
tion to the skin for any considerable time, they than can be expected of an ordinary workman, 
cause redness and inflammation. Owing to their The process by diastase seems to be the most ad- 
composition being a mixture of gum and resin, vantageous. The fecnla is rendered soluble in 
they arc not completely soluble either in water or vats heated by steam in such a manner that the 
absolute alcohol, but are perfectly dissolved in temperature may be easily raised or lowered, 
proof spirit, which is much employed to prepare The fecula is first mixed with 4 times its weight 
tinctures of this class of substances. The gum, of water at about 122° Pabr. At one operation 
being soluble in water, is capable for a time of 600 lbs. of fecula are mixed with 1,200 quarts 
holding the resinous portion suspended in water, of water. The temperature must be kept at 
thereby forming an emulsion, a state which ad- about 140° until the whole inass is*converted 
mits of their administration, if used soon after into starch; 2 per cent, by weight of very white 
being prepared; for by rest they separate. Many malted barley is then added, anti alsothe mudl- 
of them are soluble to a certain extent in acetic age produced from 1 per cent, of linseed. If a 
acid, especially when assisted by beat. The larger proportion of malt were used, the decom- 
strong mineral acids char them, and produce position would be more rapid, but a larger quan- 
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tity of glucose would be formed, and the gum 
would be more coloured. The mucilage of lin¬ 
seed imparts tenacity to the gum. The mixture 
must be kept at about 120° or 140° until all the 
starch is again dissolved; the temperature should 
then be suddenly raised, taking care, however, 
not to exceed 167°, but keeping as near that 
temperature as can be in order to cause the dias¬ 
tase to act as powerfully as possible. The mix¬ 
ture is then to be well stirred until the decompo¬ 
sition is almost complete: this may be ascertained 
by testing with iodine, which ought to give a 
violet approaching to red, instead of the charac¬ 
teristic blue tint. During the decomposition the 
liquid must be kept constantly in motion: the 
operation lasts about an hour and a quarter; that 
is to say, a quarter of an hour for the formation 
of the paste, one for its dissolution, and the ot her 
three-quarters for rendering it soluble. The 
liquor is then remor'gd from the decomposing 
vats, and left in pans to settle for from 6 to 1S 
hours, according to the external temperature. 
During this time a slight fermentation will be 
perceptible, but it must be checked by adding 
alum in the proportion of 10 grammes for every 
25 gallons of liquid. By allowing this time for 
the mixture to settle, the colouring of the gum 
while being baked is avoided. When drawn oil', 
the liquor will mark about 10° n : it is then 
evaporated by raising it very slowly to the 
boiling point, the perfect clarification being 
accelerated by checking the first boiling, as in 
refining sugar. This clarification is effected 
without any foreign agent, by the coagulation of 
the vegetable albumen contained in the malt and 
the linseed mucilage. The scum which rises to 
the top must be carefully removed. If the boil¬ 
ing be hastened, the gum will first become thick, 
and afterwards be coloured. When a solid pel¬ 
licle of gum forms ou the surface, the baking will 
be completed, at which time the syrup will mark 
about 35° B. If the gum is to be kept in a liquid 
form, the baking must be stopped at 30° while 
boiling, and the syrup be poured into well-closed 
vessels, previously rubbed with oil of turpentine, 
and the surface of the gum be covered with a 
thin layer of that oil. This method is tolerably 
successful in preventing fermentation. When it 
is desired to solidify the gum, the boiling syrup 
is poured into small fiat tin vessels, placed upon 
a hot-air stove, kept at a temperature of from 
104° to 122°. At the end of 24 hours the 
gum will acquire the consistency of jujube paste: 
it is then to be cut up with a pair of shears into 
small oblong pieces, and these* are to be rolled 
out upon a polished table with a wooden roller, 
dusted with pulverized artificial gum, and after¬ 
wards placed upon wooden frames, and left for 3 
or 4 days to dry. The artificial gum, thus prepared 
dissolves easily, and makes a very clear solution. 
— Tomlinson. 


(4194) GUNNI. 


Goonput, Gooui, Pat, 1 Gooni, Brno. 

Guz Hind. | Gooui, Tec, 

A strong, coarse sack-cloth manufactured in 
Bengal, for making into bags, sacks, and packing 
generally. The material from which this article 
is manufactured is the fibre of two plants of the 
genus Corchorus; viz, Corchorus olilorius, and 
Corchorus capsular is, ( lieng. Pat), both, but 
particularly the first, are extensively cultivated 
throughout lower Bengal. Besides a large do¬ 
mestic consumption of gunny, the whole rice, 
paddy, wheat, Bugar, saltpetre, &c, of the 
country, as well us the pepper, coffee, and other 
foreign produce exported from Calcutta, are pack¬ 
ed in bags or sacks made of this article j and 
which is put to similar uses all over India, and 
other places to which it is exported.- • -McCulloch. 
Faulkner. It is woven of various lengths and 
generally about 8 inches wide. Buchanan de¬ 
scribes the process of growing the hemp and pre¬ 
paring the article in the neighbourhood of Ban¬ 
galore.— Rohde. M. S. S. The sugar of India is 
brought to England in them, and they are very 
largely exported to America for packing their 
cotton. In the year 1850-51, the Gunnies and 
Gunny cloth exported from Calcutta were in num¬ 
ber 9,035,713, valued at Rs. 2,159,782, two 
thirds of this amount being sent to North America, 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, Pinang anti 
Singapore, besides this 58,950 gunny bags were 
exported from Madras and Bombay, re-exports to 
the'value of half a lac of Rupees. The kind of 
cloth of which the Gunny bags are made, is call¬ 
ed in Bengal, “ Ghatu” in Tamil “ Kani” Tel. 
Goni also “ Tat.” It is of three different kinds, 
and is always woven in pieces from three quarters 
to one cubit wide, of which two or three are 
sown together, at the sides, into one piece, before 
offering it for sale. The first kind, intended for 
bedding is four to five cubits long, and from two 
and a quarter to three cubits wide, and sells at 
about 8 rupees per 100 pieces. Secondly that 
intended for covering bales of cloth is of the 
same dimensions, but is thicker than the former 
kind, and costs from G to 10 rupees per 100 
pieces. Thirdly that intended for making rice 
and sugar bags, is five cubits long and one and 
a half, or oue and a quarter cubit wide, and ten 
bags cost four or five rupees. On all the Eastern 
frontier, a great proportion of the women are 
clothed with coarse cloth, made from the jute.— 
See Corchorus. 

(4195) GUNDUNA. Allium Porrum. Leek. 
(4196) GUNPOWDER. 


Krudt, Pnlver, Dan. 
Buskruid, Dux, 

Poudre Fr. 

Pulvur, Schiesspulver, Ger. 
Baroot, Daroo, Guz. and 
Polvere, lx [Hind. 


Pnlvis pyrius, Lax, 
Proch, Pol, 
Polvora, Port. 
Poroch, Bus. 
Polvora, Sr. 

Krut, Sw. 


A well known inflammable powder, which is 
composed of certain proportions of nitre, sulphur 
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and charcoal, reduced to a powder, and mixed 
intimately together.— Faulkner. 

(4197) GUNTA BARINGA. 

Sheerudek, Tam. I Ghentoo barunghie, Tel. 

Cundbaruaghie, Duk. | Barnnghie, Sans. 

Gunta baringa is the root of a plant growing 
in the hills abowt Lamsingi to the W. of Vizagapa- 
tam. It is mentioned by Ainslie p. 112. (1st 
Ed. 4to,) under its Tamil name “ cliirudekku.” 
(Honorable Mr. Elliot). The same drug is con¬ 
tained in the Canara and Travancore collections: 
the plant yielding these roots is unknown.— M. 
E. J. R. This root continues to be used in 
Southern India by native practitioners as a febri¬ 
fuge. Ainslie says,“ it is a small,knobby, somewhat 
warm and slightly bitterish tasted root which 
the natives prescribe in fever and catarrhs. 
From the word Paringhee, it is perhaps brought 
from some foreign country.” From its low price 
Dr. Cleghorn is inclined to think this improba¬ 
ble and he is not without hopes of soon ascer¬ 
taining to what plant it belongs. Of its abso¬ 
lute antiperiodic qualities nothing seems to be 
known with accuracy.— lud. Anns . Med. Sci. for 
April 1856, page 397. An infusion or decoc¬ 
tion of the leaves and tender shoots of this plant, 
theVyteans consider as attenuant and diaphoretic : 
they are said to be slightly bitter and not un¬ 
pleasant to the taste.— Ainslie' a Mat. Med. page 
112 . 

(4198) GURANYO ALOO. Dioscorea 
Rubella. —Red Sweet Yam. This is an oblong 
and red skitiued root, tuberous, deeply tinged 
with red under the skin, but the colour does not 
penetrate deep; they are sometimes as much as 
three feet long in a rich light soil.— Riddell. 

(4199) GURANYO ALOO LAL. Dios¬ 
corea Puupurea. —Purple Yam. Root ob¬ 
long ; throughout of a lighter or dark purple, but 
always considerably deep in tinge. This colour is 
permanent.— Riddell. Zemmy kund. Dioscorea- 
atro purpurea.—Another species. Tubers sub¬ 
rotund purple throughout, very large, of an ir¬ 
regular, smooth, roundish shape, and growing 
near the surface, so as to appear in dry weather 
through the cracks they make by raising the soil 
over them.— Riddell. 

(4200) GUR-BATAS. Root of a climber 
brought to Ajraere from Delhi; has a bad smell: 
is considered astringent and cooling; much used 
in horse mesalihs : four seers for one rupee.— 
den. Med. Top.p. 135. 

( 4201 ) GURJUN OIL. Gurjun Katel. — 
Oleo-resinous liquid afforded by several species 
of Dipterocarpus: deep brown, transparent, of 
nauseous odour; sometimes thick and white.— 
See Dipterocarpus. 

(4202) GUTTA PERCHA. According to 
Dr. Montgomerie, this word is a pure Malayan 
one, gutta meaning the gum or concrete juice of 


GUTTA PERCHA. 

a plant, and percha the particular tree from whic^ 
this is procured. The ch is not pronounce^ 
hard, like a k, but likeihe ch in the English word 
perch. It is the concrete juice of a forest tree, 
a native of the shores of the Straits of Malacca, 
Borneo, and the neighbouring countries. The 
natives had themselves discovered its valuable 
properties before they became known to Euro¬ 
peans. They constructed whips, buckets, and 
vessels of various kinds out of the hardened juice, 
and thus excited the attention of travellers to a 
snbstance which lias since been applied to a vast 
variety of domestic and scientific purposes in Great 
Britain. Their method of proceeding, however, 
has been of the most destructive kind, especially 
since the demand of a European market for this 
substance has had to be met. Instead of economis¬ 
ing tlieir treasure, as is done in the case of the 
caoutchouc, by tapping the tree and allowing its 
juice to ooze gradually from the incision, they 
fell the trees at once, and removing strips of bark 
at intervals, collect indeed a large quantity of sap 
at one time, but destroy all future supplies from 
that source. This wholesale destruction of the 
gutta trees, which are naturally slow of growth, 
must, if unchecked, necessarily involve the des¬ 
truction of the traffic, which is now so brisk and 
advantageous in this article. To put any check 
upon these proceedings is said, moreover, to be 
extremely difficult; because each set of explorers, 
in searching after these trees, is more anxious for 
present profit, than for future benefit, to the 
trade. A very small quantity, comparatively 
speaking, is to be obtained by tapping, and it is 
evidently to the interest of the first comers to get 
a full supply of sap for themselves, without con¬ 
sidering those who came after, and Who might 
very probably cut down the trees if they had been 
spared previously. The first accounts which reach¬ 
ed us of these trees were given by the late Dr.Mont- 
gomerie, of Bengal, who appears to have been 
the first person to notice the native use of this 
substance: this was in 1842. In 1843, Dr. 
D’Almeida presented a specimen of their inspissat¬ 
ed juice to the Royal Society of Arts, and des¬ 
cribed some of the advantages which would accrue 
from its use. This communication led to no re¬ 
sults ; but another, made shortly after by Dr. 
Montgomerie, was more successful, so that by 
the united efforts of these gentlemen Gutta Percha 
was introduced to public notice, and soon told 
its own tale to manufacturers. They could 
not be blind to the advantages offered by a ma¬ 
terial possessing many of the properties of caout¬ 
chouc, with others in addition essentially its own. 
The abundance of the supply also encouraged 
invention, and in a very short time Gutta Percha 
was applied to multifarious uses, and became a 
valo&le auxiliary in the arts. The tree which 
prodaces this substance is from sixty to seventy 
fee t high, and three or four feet in diameter. Its 
foliage is of a pale green on the upper side, aud 
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(fovcredwith reddish-braWn hairs beneath. Spe- Singttpotfd’for supplies df the ftMte',' wbeft ttty 
cimehsof the flowers and fruit are excfeedmgly .have the means of supply cldate htbaiid.' The 
difficult to be obtained. The tree flourishes lifx- 1 tree is also found in Borneo, and IhaVe little 
uriaritly in alluvial tracts, at the foot of hills, doubt is to be found in most of the islandsad- 
and forms in m«ny places the principal part of jacent.” Respecting the wholesale destruction 
the jungle in such situations. Prom acommunica- of the trees, the same writer observes,—“ The 
tion of Sir W. 1 J. Hooker to the London Journal quantity of gutta obtained from each tree varies- 
of Botany, it appears that numerous well-dried from five to twenty catties, so that, taking the 
specimens of the 1 Gotta Ferclia, though unfortu- average at ten catties, Which is a tolerable liberal 
nately without corollas, were sent to England, one, it will require the destruction of ten trees to¬ 
by Mr. tiobb, during Ms botanical mission in the produce one picul. Now the quantity exported 
East, accompanied by Sections of the wood, which from Singapore to Great Britain and tl»e Con- 
is peculiarly soft, fibriras and spongy, pale-colour- tinent, from 1st January 1847 to July ; 1847, 
ed, and traversed by longitudinal receptacles or amounts to 6,918 piculs, to obtain which 
reservoirs, filled with the gum, forming ebony 69,180 trees must have been sacrificed. How 
black lines. Application was then made to Ilr. much better would it, therefore, be to adopt the 
Oxley, of Singapore, for flowering specimen?, and method of tapping the tree, practised by the Bur- 
these were immediately supplied by him in the mese in obtaining the caoutchouc from the Finns 
most obliging manner, and transmitted to Eng- elaslica, (viz., to make incisions in the bark, 
land in a thin box,./\-$4op and bottom of which placing bamboos to receive the sap, which runs 
were made of sheets" of the gum itself (now de- out freely) than to kill the goose in the manner 
posited in the Museum of the Royal Gardens at they are at present doing. True, they would not 
Kew.) From the more accurate knowledge ob- at first get so much from a single tree, but the 
tained by means of these specimens, Sir W • J. ultimate gain would be incalculable, particularly 
Hooker was able to refer the plant to Dr. as the tree seems to be one of slow growth, 
Wight’s new genus of Sapotaceae, called lsonan- by no means so rapid as the Ficus elastica .. I 
dra, and to name the plant Jscnandra gutta. After should not be surprised if the demand in- 
the natives have cut down the fall-grown trees, creases, and the present method of extermi- 
tliey make rings in the bark at the distance of nation be persisted in, to find a sudden ces- 
eveiy ten or twelve inches, placing under each, sation of the supply.” The great peculiarity 
as they make it, a cocoa-nut shell, or the spathe which makes Gul ta Percha convenient and va- 
of a palm, as a receptacle for the milky sap which luablc for a variety of purposes is, that when 
begins to^ flow immediately that the incision is plunged into boiling water, it becomes so soft 
made.. The sap is collected in bamboos, taken and plastic as to be easily moulded into any dc- 
to their houses, at id boiled in order to drive off sired form, and this form it permanently retains 
the watery particles, and inspissate it to the pro- on cooling. It was the discovery of this fact 
per consistence. Boiling appears necessary when which first led the Malays to fabricate it into 
the juice is collected in large quantity, but when whips, and subsequently into basins, jugs, shoes, 
a small quantity is allowed to exude from a fresh- traces, &c. The Medical profession soon became 
ly-wounded tree, and is collected and moulded by aware of its extreme value and applicability in 
the hand, it consolidates perfectly in a few mi- the practice of surgery. Dr. Oxley early dis- 
nutes, and has all the appearance of the prepared covered it to be “ the best and easiest application 
articles. Gutta Percha when quite pure is grey- ever vet discovered in the management of frac- 
ish white, but it is generally brought to market tures, combining ease and comfort to the patient, 
of a reddish-brown hue. This is ascribed to chips and very much lessening the trouble of the Sur- 
of the Sark, which fall into the sap and give it gcon.” He also employed it for bougies, cap- 
their colour, but in addition to this there are sales, tubes for syringes, &c.” Gutta Pcrcha 
frequently other matters, such as saw-dust, pur- tubing has been found extremely useful for water 
posely introduced as adulterants. Dr. Oxley, service, and for the conveyance of sound. Its 
of Singapore, in ntt Interesting description of this extraordinary strength fits'it for the former use 
substance, first printed in a Singapore periodical, in a remarkable degree. A series of interesting ex¬ 
in the year 1847, states that the tree which periments were made two or three years ago at 
yields Gntta percha was formerly very abundant the Birmingham waterworks, to ascertain the 
on that island, but already all the large tim- strength of tubes of f inch diameter, and $ inch 
ber has been felled, and few and but very small thickness. These were attached to the iron main, 
plants are to be found. “The range of its and subjected for two months to a pressure of 
growth,” he*says, “ appears to be considerable, it two hundred feet head of, water without being 
being found all up the Malayan peninsula, as far in any way deteriorated. In order to. ascertain 
as Penang, where I have ascertained it W be the maximum strength of the tubes* they were 
abundant, although as yet the inhabitants do not connected with the Company’s hydraulic proofing 
seem to be aware of the fact; several of the mer- pump, the regular load of which is t50 lbs. on 
cantile houses there having sent dowii-orders to the square inch. At this point they wereudaffeet- 
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ed, and the puwpwas.: wo^cxi.jap^ to,3^7 Ras*» when, hot, it,will..serve better than shellihwvin 
hut tMiita .aatoijiisl^neuii o{ every one the tubes inany cases where, the. brittleness of the, latter 
still ren»tnnn^ perfect. It was then proposed to is an inconvenience. Thus it makes very good 
work the pifjnp up to 500, . but it was tound handles for carriers of electricity in experiments 
that'the lever of,,the valve, would bear no more on induction, not being liable-to fracture ; in the 
weight. The utmost power, of . the hydraulic form of thin baud or string,, it makeaan excellent 
pump, therefore, was ineffectual to burst these insulating suspender; a piece of it in sheet makes 
tubes. In the’conduction of sound gutta perclm a most convenient insulating basis for anything 
is .also found remarkably useful. Speaking tubes placed on it. It forms excellftnt iusulatiug plugs 
of this substance for the conveyance of messages for the stems of gold-leaf electrometers* when 
are now fitted up in mines, railway stations, pri- they pass through sheltering tubes, and larger 
sons, workhouses, hotels, and other large esta- plugs supply good insulating feet far extemporary 
blishmeats. Partially deaf persons are found to electrical arrangements : cylinders of it, half aii 
appreciate its value: an ingeuious apparatus for inch or more in diameter, have great stiffness, 
their use has been devised, including the distri- and form excellent insulating pillars. Because 
bution of the gutta perclm tubing over a church of its good insulation, it is also an excellent sub- 
or other large building, so that, by seating them- stance for the excitement of negative electricity, 
selves at particular parts where these tubes ter- It is hardly possible to take one of the soles sold 
initiate, such persons are able to hear distinctly by the shoemakers out of paper, or into the hand, 
the sermons or speeches delivered therein. Gutta without exciting it to such a degree as to open 
perclm is also brought to the aid of the architect the leaves ot an electrometer one or more inches ; 
in the ornamental work of the interior of houses, or if it be uueleclrified, the slightest passage over 
It appears to be admirably adapted for cornices the hand or face, the clothes, or almost any other 
and centres for ceilings, also for picture-frames, substance, gives it an electric state. Same of the 
and many other uses to which plaster and papier guttp perclm is sold in very thin sheets, resem- 
maoliie have hitherto been applied. Il has like- bliug, in appearance, oiled silk ; ami if" a strip of 
wise been employed for door handles and plates, this be drawn through the lingers, it is so electric 
for knife handles, vases, baskets, &c., for the as to adhere to the hand or aitract pieces of pa¬ 
stopping of decayed teeth and for printing in per. The appearauee is such as to suggest the 
relief. The clear, sharp impression it receives, making of a thicker sheet of the substance into a 
and the toughness of the substance, have made plate-electrical machine for the production of lic¬ 
it very useful in books for the blind, and in maps gative electricity. Then as to inductive action 
embossed for their benefit. In solution this sub- through the substauce, a sheet of it is soon Con¬ 
stance is employed in waterproof clothing ; verted into an excellent electrophorus ; or it 
mixed with caoutchouc and other substance it is may be coated, and used in place of a Ley- 
made into a light, porous, spongy material, suit- den jar, or in any of the many other forms 
(xl for stuffing or forming the. seats of clmirs, of apparatus dependent on inductive action.” 
cushions, and mattresses. Springs of clocks. The properties thus noticed could hardly fail 
clasps, belts, garters and string, arc prepared to bring this substance into use in telegraphic 
from the modification of the above mixture, communication. Being flexible, impervious to 
while moulds and balls of gutta percha are pro- water, and possessing insulating power, it is the 
duced of a hardness sufficient to bear turning in most efficient of all substances as a coating or 
the lathe, like wood or ivory. A varnish may also tubing for the copper wire of sublnariue tele- 
be made in which gutta percha, being the prin- graphs. Thus it aids in producing the most mar- 
cipal ingredient, may he used to give a water- vcllous annihilation of time and space our age 
proof covering to other substances. Gutta percha has yet witnessed. Gutta percha lias beta an- 
dissolves at ordinary temperatures, and still alysed by Dr. Maclagan, who obtained as its per 
better at a higher heat in sulphuret of carbon, centage composition, carbon 86-36 ; hydrogen 
The solution leaves behind on a glass plate a thin 12-15 ; the remainder 149, was most probably 
coating, possessing all the properties of gutta oxygen absorbed from the air during the process 
percha, unaltered. Paste-board boxes coated of purifying it, as the substance whilst heating 
over with this may be made to hold water, on the, vapour bath acquired a brown colour. 
Electrical experiments are aided by the use of Respecting the purification of gutta percha. Dr. 
gutta percha, for it has been found by Dr.'Para- Oxley gives a good hint to manufacturers when 
day to possess high insulating power. A letter he says that gutta ought not to require an elabo- 
from this distinguished philosopher, published rate process: the simple boiling in water, and 
in the “ Philosophical Magazine,” in March 1848, rolling out into sheets, whence aU foreign matter 
gi,ves thei following among other particulars;— can be easily picked off, is the only process he 
“A good piece of gutta percha will insulate as empttfs, and this he thinks would he generally 
well as an equal piece of .shell-lac whether it be sufficient, if. manufacturers in giving their orders 
in the form .of a . sheet, a rod, or filament; but would take the precaution of requiring that the 
being tough and flexible when cqld, as we)J article should be strained through a cloth at the 
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time of its collection, and if they would encour¬ 
age the natives to do this, by offering a some¬ 
what higher price for gutta percha so prepared. 
A vast deal of trouble and expense might, in his 
opinion, be saved in this way, and the various 
processes rendered unnecessary,'which have from 
time to time been suggested for the purification 
of gutta percha. The preparation of this sub¬ 
stance for use is carried on on a large scnle in 
the following manner ;—the lumps of gutta as 
they are received at the factory are first brought 
within the action of a vertical wheel, on the face 
of which are fixed three knives, which, as the 
wheel moves at the rate of two hundred revolu¬ 
tions, per minute, rapidly cut the lumps into 
thin slices, discovering whatever adulterating 
materials may be contained therein. The gutta 
thus torn up is not uniform in colour or texture, 
but it is rendered so by the subsequent opera¬ 
tions. It is first softened by soaking in hot water 
(by which also the Sift and other impurities be¬ 
come separated from it,) and then thrown into a 
rotating machine, where it is dragged asunder 
by jagged teeth and reduced to fragments. These 
fragments fall into water, which still further 
tends to purify them, and are then softened into 
a paste in hot water, kneaded, and rolled between 
heated cylinders, so that all parts may become 
thoroughly mixed and uniform. It may he then 
rolled out into sheets between steel rollers, or 
passed in the mass through heated iron cylin¬ 
ders, and made into tubes, or converted to the 
thousand purposes of ornament or use which 
we have briefly indicated. In the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion, gutta percha was seen in a vast variety of 
forms, but none were more interesting than those 
which illustrated the successive stages of its 
manufacture. The original lump, the slices, the 
shreds, the kneaded mass, the sheets ready for 
use ; all appeared there. A very ingenious adap¬ 
tation of the substance to making stereotype 
plates attracted much notice. A mould is taken 
by pressure'of a page of type with woodcuts, in 
gutta percha; from this mould a cast is obtain¬ 
ed on a cylinder of gutta percha, and from this 
last tffe printing is carried on. An hour, it is 
said, suffices to make both mould and cylinder. 
See Isonandba; also Paucuontee. — Tomlinson. 

(4203) GUTTIFERiE, Jussieu. (Clusi- 
ACEA5, Lindl.) Trees, rarely shrubs, sometimes 
parasitic climbers, abounding in yellow, resinous 
juice, branches opposite, often four sided; Leaves 
decussately opposite, coriaceous, shining, without 
stipules. Flowers perfect or polygamous, usual¬ 
ly terminal, sometimes axillary, articulated with 
their peduncles. Calyx 2, 4 or 6 leafed, persis¬ 
tent. Petals equal in number to leaflets of the 
calyx, alternating with them or opposite, occa¬ 
sionally numerous. Stamen* usually numerous, 
free, united into a ring, or tube, or into separate 
buudles. Disk fleshy, angled orlobed. Ovary one 
to 5 or many-celled. Ovules solitary or twin. 
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erect or ascending, in a single-celled ovary, abou 
4 or many attached to central plhcentw. Stigrai 
peltate or radiate. Fruit capsular, drupaceous 
or baccate. Embryo without albumen, straight 
The Guttiferse are allied to Ternstrcemiacete am 
to Hypericineee, and are found in the tropica 
parts of Asia and of America. Many of the spe 
cies yield a yellow, resinous juice like Gamboge 
useful both as a pigment and as a medicine. Th< 
fruit of some is edible, the seed oily, and th< 
wood hard and useful as timber.— Roylc. Tin 
Gntti/ers, are a small natural order of Exogenous 
Plants, inhabiting the hotter parts of tropica 
countries in both the Old and New World. Theii 
fruit is succulent, juicy, aud in many cases re 
sembling a large apple or orange. The Mango- 
steen ( Garcinia Mavgostana ) is probably the mosl 
delicious of any known ; but it has never beer 
seen in a fresh state in Europe," for the tree wil 
hardly exist out of its native, humid, heated at¬ 
mosphere in the Indian Archipelago. The mosl 
remarkable product of this order is an acrid, 
purgative, yellow gum-resin. In one of its forms 
this is the Gamboge or Gamboge of commerce 
This substance is well known as a yellow pig¬ 
ment, as also a purgative medicine. The plaid 
which yields the Gamboge of commerce is still 
unknown. The London College of Physicians 
in their * Pharmacopeia’ refer it to some species 
of Garcinia, others refer it to species of Gumbo- 
gia, Xantkochgmus, Hebradendron, and Stalag¬ 
mites. The East India Tacamahaca is yielded 
by a species of Oalophyllnm. The Butter oi 
Tallow-Tree of Sierra Leone is the Pcntadesina 
bntgracea. The fruits of many species are es¬ 
teemed, besides the Mangosteen. The Mam- 
mce Apple, or Wild Apricot of South America, 
is said to be very delicious. Its seeds are anth¬ 
elmintic ; its flowers yield on distillation a spirit 
known as Eau de Creole, and wine is obtained by 
fermenting its sap. The large berries of the 
Pacourynva ( Platonia insignia) of Brazil are 
highly prized on account of their delicious flavour. 
The fruits of several species of Garcinia besides 
the Mangosteen, are brought to table in the 
countries where they grow, but they are regarded 
as very inferior. The blossoms of Mesua ferrea 
are remarkable for their fragrance, and are sold 
in the bazars of India under the name of Nag- 
kesur.— Engl. Ogc. Pol. II. p. 5. 

(4204) GYMNEMA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Asclepiadacece. It 
has a sub-urceolate 5-cleft corolla, the throat 
usually crowned by five scales or teeth inserted 
in the recesses between the segments of the corol¬ 
la. The stamineons corona is wanting. The 
archers terminate by a membrane, the pollen 
masses are erect, fixed by the base. The folli¬ 
cles smooth. Seeds comose, generally marginate. 
The species are usually twining shrubs, natives of 
the East Indies, the tropical parts of Australia, 
and Equinoctial Africa. The leaves are opposite. 
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membranous, and flat. The umbels interpietiolar 
and cythOse. fit the greater number of species the 
stamens are not usually naked, but are furnish¬ 
ed with a gland-like body or fleshy tuft at the 
base Of each filament.— Eng. Oge. A dye of an ex¬ 
cellent-quality has been obtained from a twining 
plant, Gymnema (Asdepias) tingens. It is a 
native of Pegu but grown in Burmah, where 
a green dye is extracted from its leaves.— 
Simmonds. Dr. Wight in leones gives Gymnema 
Decaisneartum, 1271; elegans, 830; hirsutum, 
1271-72 ; ’lactiferum, 843; sylvestre, 1271-349 ; 
tingens, var. cordifolia, 593; tingens, var. ova- 
lifolia, 592. 

(4205) GYMNEMA LACTIFERUM, Cow- 
Plant, or Milk-Bearing Gymnema, has an erect 
stem, or rather twining ; the leaves are on short 
petioles, ovate, bluntly acuminated, usually un¬ 
equal-sided ; the umbels many-flowered, shorter 
than the petioles ; the throat of the corolla crown¬ 
ed by live fleshy tubercles ; the tube furnished 
with double pilose lines running from the tuber¬ 
cles. It is a native of Ceylon, where the milk 
of the plant is sometimes substituted for cow’s 
milk, and the leaves are boiled with food. 

(4206) GYMNEMA TINGENS, is a native 
of Pegu. It has a twining glabrous stem, cor¬ 
date leaves, acuminated to oval; the umbels or 
corymbs often twin, at first shorter than the pe¬ 
tioles, and at length spirally elongated; the 
glands of the filaments one-half shorter than the 
stamens; follicles cylindrical, spoon-shaped; 
stigma simple, oval, mutic, crowning the tube of 
the corolla, and therefore exceeding the stamens. 
The flowers are largish, numerous, and of a pale- 
yellow colour. The calyx 5-cleft to the base. 
From the leaves of this plant a green dye is pre¬ 
pared by the Burmese. Seventeen species of 
this genus are enumerated, none of them of any 
particular interest. (Lindley, Vegetable King¬ 
dom ; Don. Dichlamgdeous Plante.) 

(4207) GYPSOPHILA Silenaceje. Gyp- 
sophila Elegans. This is a genus of small creep¬ 
ing plants, flowers of various colours, and will 
grow in any common soil.— Riddell. 

(4208) GYRQCARPUS, a genus of Plants 
containing few species, but these few are widely 
distributed—one being found in South America 
on the mountains of New Granada and Caraccas, 
a second on those of the Coromandel coast, and 
two others in the tropical parts of Australia. 
Gyrocarpu* has, in conformity to the opinion of 
Mr. Brown, been considered as allied to, and by 
some it has been placed in, Lauraceee. Blume 
refers it to hts new order of llligerece. Dr. 
Lindley considers it has belonging to Combre- 
taeea. The flowers are polygamous or herma¬ 
phrodite; the perianth superior, 4- to 8-fid; 
stamens 4, opposite to divisions of perianth; 
anthers 2-celled, with the ceils opening by a 
valve from below upwards; drupe 1-seeded, 
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having attached to it two long membranous 
wings, the prolongation of two divisions of the 
perianth as in Dipterocarpea. The embryo is 
inverse; the cotyledons twisted spirally. The 
American is so closely allied to the Asiatic spe¬ 
cies as to have been thought identical by' Dr. 
Roxburgh. The latter groins to be a large tree 
with cordate leaves which are deciduous about 
the end of the rainy season; after which the 
flowers make their appearance in the cold wea¬ 
ther, but are shortly followed by the new leaves. 
The wood of this tree is whitish-coloured and 
very light. It is preferred whenever procurable 
for making the catamarans, or rafts, on which 
the natives come off to ships through the heavy 
surf of the Madras coast. 

(4209) GYROCARPUS JACQUINI. 

Tauuka, Tku. 

Grows to be a very large tree, is chiefly a 
native of the mountainous parts of the coast of 
Coromandel. Leaves deciduous about the end 
of the wet season. Flowers during the cold 
season when the trees are naked, the leaves come 
out soon afterwards. The wood of this tree 
which i 3 white and very light, is employed to 
make catamarans (floats), when to be had, in pre¬ 
ference to any other.— Box. Rohde, M.S.fi. 

(4210) GYPSUM is one of the varieties of 
native sulphate of lime, and is so named from 
yrj t earth, and «tyeu/, to concoct; i. e. formed or 
concocted in the earth. The structure is fibrous 
and earthy. It is widely distributed throughout 
the world, and was well known to the ancients, 
who applied it to many of the same uses for 
which it is valued at the present day. In En¬ 
gland it abounds in the London and other clays, 
but its great repository is in the rock commonly 
called new red sandstone. Numerous quarries 
exist in that formation, and those of Derbyshire, 
South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire are in high 
repute. The better sorts of Derbyshi^gypsum 
are employed in the Staffordshire potteries, as an 
ingredient in certain kinds of earthenware and 
porcelain, and also in making moulds for such 
articles of pottery as cannot be shaped on the 
common wheel. The finest pieces of this gyp* 
sum arc reserved for ornamental purposes, such 
as vases, small statues, &c., of which a consider¬ 
able manufacture exists in Derby. Gypsum in 
tliis form generally bea^s the name of alabaster, 
[1’here is some doubt as to the derivation of this 
word, but it is supposed to be from “> without, 
and a *0ov, a handle, referring to a vase or box 
without handles, for containing perfumes.] and 
is remarkable for its softness, purity ot colour, 
and fragile character: once soiled, its purity 
cannot be restored by ordinary washing, and 
it is also extremely liable to crack. ■ Articles of 
delicate workmanship in this material are there¬ 
fore preserved under glass. Alabaster abounds 
in the tertiary strata of Montmartre, near 
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Paris, and sometimes it fqnas entire Mis. 
In the Tyrolese, Serbs, and Italian Alps it 
is found upon the primitive rocks, often of 
the purest white, especially at Montiers, near 
Mont Blanc, aqd near the summit of Mont Cenis. 
Gypsum, when calcined and reduced to powder, 
can he brought to a pulpy mass (by admixture 
with water, aqd is the well known Blaster of 
Baris. This Mass very soon sets, or returns to 
the solid form, giving out, while in the act of do¬ 
ing so, a considerable degree of heat. Ad van 
tage is taken of this fact in the use of gypsum 
as a material for casting and taking impressions. 
The writings of Theophrastus and other Greek 
authors show that this use of gypsum was known 
to them. They distinguished two kinds of gyp¬ 
sum, thp pulverulent and the compact ; the lat¬ 
ter was obtained in lumps, which were burnt in 
furnaces, and then reduced to powder. This 
powder, rfiixed with water, formed a cement for 
buildings, and used for taking impres¬ 

sions. Oasts were taken in gypsum from the 
living face : from the moulds thus formed other 
casts were taken in wax, that soft material allow¬ 
ing any imperfections which had occurred in the 
plaster. cast9 to be rectified. Gypsum was also 
employed in stucco work for wreaths, medallions, 
and other ornaments of ceilings, cornices, &c. 
The purest gypsum is required in making casts : 
the -best part of the crystalline gypsum rocks of 
Newark is well adapted for that purpose. This 
should be quarried in dry weather, stacked un¬ 
der covered sheds, and conveyed to the place of 
manufacture in a perfectly dry state. Here it is 
sorted into two or three qualities, the central 
part of each block, which is the finest and best, 
being selected. The calcining ovens are heated 
with billet-wood, and the gypsum, previously re¬ 
duced to small pieces, is thickly strewn on the 
floor of the oven to the depth of five or six 
inches. The door is then closed, and kept in 
that stat| for twelve hours, after which it is 
opened, but thc^gypsum is left for two or three 
hours ’ 
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ior some hour 
' stones, and run 
cess gives a gy 


|t is then placed in covered box- 
and finally ground between 
through a lawn sieve. This pro- 
sum fit for medal-casting, and 
, c ,,„„„jses. Gypsum in this powdered 
other ne j P&served uninjured for any length 
state may Pj^jy excluded from the air, but 
of time, i P q i m p 08S ii,i e) it is better not to 
as this is n q Uant ^y ^ one time. The quali- 

Writhe poS 4 * tes ? ed '>y.»n experienc- 

ji - ‘ -hiply by squeezing it in the hand : 

'At where w ^"°‘ ar ’.‘ t is ^ ; 

but if it fall to-rf ^mediately, it has been 

injured by damp:-, ^ . ths ?! ^ gypmm 

care must be takeatf 1 «*»-. 

same the crystalline ch^SSTer oiwfkhydnte, and not 
set on the addition of water. The specific gravity 
of anhydrous sulphate of lime (artificial) is 2.927. 
Alab aster is not so often used by the lapidaiy 
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“ by the sculptor, but jts teesi?^,.wltfqeiq- 
ployed by the former, varies sqmqwhat lrpyi, the 
general practioe with harper atones therefore 
we give a short abstract of the dpscriptiqq fur- 
nished to M. Holtzapfifelbythe ^st lapidgrjes;-- 
In working alabaster to the required, Towps. - the, 
lapidaiy first employs the shttiqg-miil, whirls 
a thin plate of iron, fixed on a, vertical spUndle, 
and made to revolve with nofoderate velocity t the 
edge being charged, .with diamond (powder, , and 
lubricated with the oil of brick. TVfofifofrllte* 
is then roughly ground at a roughing or, .legd- 
mill, which is a fiat circular plate of. lead, .fixed 
on a spindle, and travelling on a horizontal 
plane : this is abundantly supplied with i coarse 
emery and water by means of a brush, The alar 
baster is moved to and from the centre..,of the 
rapidly-revolving lap, until all the marks • ftf the 
slitting-mill are removed, and tlie stone is ; reduc¬ 
ed to a flat surface. The alabaster is r then 
smoothed at the same mill with .flour enaery, 
after which it is removed to the wood,-will to fie 
smoothed. This is a disk of mahogany used 
with flour-emery and water: it is inure effective 
than the roughiug-mill, because more, elastic, 
anti because the slight roughness of its face from 
the rubbing up of the fibres of the wood act 
more quickly and satisfactorily than metal. The 
alabaster is now ready for polishing, which is ac¬ 
complished at a list-mill with pumice-stone and 
water; but as the list, which is wound on spi¬ 
rally, is very elastic, flat works must be lightlf 
applied, or they will sink into the soft face of 
the list-mill, and become rounded at the edges. 
The polishing is completed at a leather lap, or 
thick piece of buff-leatlier, pasted on a wooden 
disk, and supplied with fine putty-powder and 
water. Sometimes the naked hand, and a little 
moistened putty-powder, are finally used for the 
last polish. Amber, coral, jet, malachite, stea¬ 
tite, turquoise, aud some other substances, are 
treated in nearly, or exactly the same manner as 
alabaster. The cleaning of alabaster ite-effected, 
as follows. The soiled object is immersed.in 
cold spring-water for four or five days; the water 
is then changed, and a small quantity.^# lime is 
added, in which solution the alabaster is allowed 
to remain four or five days longer. It is then 
thoroughly rinsed, and exposed, to dry in the 
open aii’. If the process fails on the first trial, 
it is repeated, and sometimes a third application 
becomes necessary. Earthenware-pans ahould be 
used, as wooden tubs stain the alabaster: Ob¬ 
jects that consist of several pieces will be severed 
by this process, but can easily bere-united Hfith 
plaster-of-Paris. The pores of the ajabasterwill 
also be opened, audit will exhibits its^iatwfal 
granular aad - aparklwg--appewa»oe si but, jdxe 

more opaque effect can be ;<i restored by Mg 
putty-powder, applied with a .rag or stick, i /Ori¬ 
ental alabaster is a compact substance ^differing 
—a j_i*_ f ror g> above; it is a stalagmitic 
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carbosateof lima, of the same hardness as mat' though rewards Of 20 Rappees have been offered 
bl»,4ttd ttttd -’for s&nihr purposes. It is found for this infortoation.^Af. E. of .-Qryttal- 
of'sdl shades,’from White to brown, and some* Iked foliated sulphate ef lime. —Afine transpa- 
timesveined with coloured «ones. The fnagni- rent crystal of selenite in the shape Of apar&ltel- 
fiterit BelzOili Sarcophagus, purchased by Sir opiped was brought to Mr. Mason by a Burman, 
John Softnfrfot* 1,000 guineas, and exhibited at who said it was found in Amherst Provihfee. 
his ■ tttltseu®, is of 'Stalagmite. There are also — Mason. Granular Gypsum, isfbuhd near 
finS upedimens in the Egyptian Gallery of the the banks of the Tenasserim ityjsbout latitude 

Extensive beds 13° 40’ N. It is granular and trable, an&IWOs 
df ^yttatlihe'Swd Abrons Gypsum and Selenite not correspond in appearance to ordinary- Sped* 
oOeU^' near Erfnore, the Red Hills, Ootatoor, mens; but l)r. Morton, who analyzed it, prO- 
Tiagur, Madura, Bangalore, Masulipatam, Hy- nounced it a decided sulphate of lime. A fine 
dfmbad, and other localities. These are not variety of fibrous gypsum, Sulphate, of lime, Sha- 
put 1 to ahy use except in the vicinity of koung, (Chinese,) is seen in some of the China 
Madras: The substance can be purchased in shops ; but it is brought, the Chinese say, 
most- bazars in India under the name of kulrnr from China. They use it in medicine, and 
dfid kui'poo'ka silasit, and is used in small doses say “ it is very cooling”!— Mason. Gypsum, 
hs-a medicine, but the Natives do not appear to is brought to Canton in abundance, from the 
be Acquainted With the uses of this mineral in North West of the Province, and is ground 
taking casts, plastering and house decoration, or into powder, in mills. It is not usdtl as ma¬ 
in manufacturing Keene’s cement. The best nure by the Chinese, but mixed with oil to 
qualities are from Ootatoor near Trichinopoly, form a cement for paying boats after they have 
the Ohingleput District, Sadras, Ennore, the Red been caulked. The powder is employed as a 
Hills, Nellore, Masulipatam and Bangalore. The dentifrice, a cosmetic, and a medicine, and 
only new localities for this mineral are Sadras, sometimes, also, is boiled to make a gruel in 
the Red Hills, and Nellore. It is now known to fevers, under the idea that it is cooling, 
occur very abundantly in the Madras Presidency The bakers who supplied the English troops at 
in two forms, the Fibrous and Crystalline Gyp- Amoy, in 1843, occasionally put it into the bread 
sums, both free from Carbonate of Lime, and well to make it heavier, but not, as was erroneously 
suited for the Manufacture of Plaster of Paris, charged upon them, with any design of poisoning 
for moulds, busts, statues or ornaments. The their customers, for they do not think it noxious; 
Fibrous Gypsum of Bangalore, Tiagur and Nel- its employment in colouring tea, and adulterat- 
lore are the : thickest and best, it is not yet known ing the ping fa, or powder sugar, is also attribut- 
in what strata they occur, as the accompanying able to other motives than a wish to injure the 
Fossils have not yet been traced and the natives consumers.— Williams' Middle Kingdom , page 
seem averse to show the localities for this mineral, 242. 


II. 


* (4211) HABENARIA, a genus of Plants (4213) HADIWICKE. A moderately hard, 
belonging to the natural order Orchidacea. This fine, close-grained, rather heavy Ceylon wood, 
genus has a ringent hooded perianth, a 3-lobed (4214) HAEMATITE, a name given to certain 
entire spurred lip. There are three species na- forms of the native Peroxide of Iron. When of 
tivesqfGtoat Britain, and Wight, in leones, gives a red colour it is called Red Haematite; and 
the following species of Southern Asia : affinis, when brown, Brown Haematite.— Eng. Cye. 

1W ) oephalotes, 1711; crinifera, 926; deei* (4215) HJ2MATOXYLON, a genus of Plants 
piena,4714; digitate, 1701; eliptica, 1706 ; belonging to the natural order Fabacece or Legu- 
fiasferiata, 1712 ; foliosa, 1700; Heyneana, 923, minosce. It has 5 sepals united into a perma- 
1703-4 Jerdohiana, 1716 ; Lindleyana, 922 ; nent tube. The petals, 5 in number,'are scarcely 
longacalcarata, 925 ; montana, 927,1714; ovali- longer than the sepals. There are no stamens; 
fohai 1703;; peristyloides, 1702 ; plantaginea, the filaments hairy at the base; the anthefs ddftii- 
174<H'tptetyphylla, 1709 ; rariflora, 924 ; Rich- out glands; style capillary. The legume is cdtti- 
ardwaui WL8 ; salaooensis, 922 ; trinervia, 1701;, pressed,- flat, lanceolate, acuminate at each end, 
viricttflQth, 170B. 2-seeded; sutures indehiscent; the valves 

'^4212): HABENARIA ACUIFERA. This ele- bursting longitudinally.— Eng. Gg'c. 
gantupeciew of babenaria is found in the Tavoy (4216) HASMATOXYLON CAMPEA C Pft A - 
forests ;- ahd «ev«al other species of the same NUM, Logwood, a tree common aR over the 
getwa drR Mattered over the Teuaaserim Pro- West India 1 islands. It is a low spteading tree, 
vincea.~Mason. > .with a stem genertdly crooked dhd deformed, 

fiil 
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seldom thicker than a man’s thigh; the bran¬ 
ches somewhat flexuose, terete, covered with 
whitish dots. In mountain and moist* situa¬ 
tions it is unarmed, but in the plains, or where 
the tree is stunted, it is furnished with 
spines below the leaves; the leaves 2 or 4 from 
the same point, (an irregular, tough, tubercular 
prominence,)ii|iinnate, sometimes dividing in a 
bipinnate mflmpr at the lowest pair of leaflets; 
the leaflets 4-paired, shortly stalked, obovate or 
obcordate; the racemes at first about the length 
of the leaf, afterwards, as the pods form, elongat¬ 
ing ; the flowers on pedicles half an inch in 
length, yellow, and slightly fragrant; the calyx 
deeply 6-parted; the lobes unequal, thrice mem¬ 
branous, purplish, deciduous; the tube short, 
green, and bell-shaped; the petals nearly equal, 
obovate, wedge-shaped at the base, scarcely long¬ 
er than the sepals; the stamens alternately short, 
inserted ^as also the petals) on the inside of 
the margin of thr>:**S»fsistent tube of the calyx ; 
anthers ovate ; ovary lanceolate, compressed, 
3-seeded; style projecting beyond the stamens 
and petals; stigma capitate, expanded; the 
pods compressed, flat, lanceolate, acuminate at 
both ends, 2-seeded, not opening at the sutures, 
but bursting longitudinally by a division 
passing down through both the vulvcs.— Eng. 
Ogc. This tree has been lately introduced 
into India. It grows readily and seeds abund¬ 
antly, but it remains to be seen whether it will 
attain a large size in this country. It is a pro¬ 
mising tree and deserves attention.— M. E. J. 
Report. It is principally imported into Britain 
as dye wood, cut into short lengths. We chip, 
grind, and pack it into casks and bags, ready for 
the dyers, hatters, and printers’ use, who esteem 
it as affording the most durable deep red and 
black dyes.— Simmouds. Logwood is noticed by 
Monardes for its medical uses. It is a powerful 
astringent, and may be employed as a substitute 
for kino, catechu, &c. In diarrhoea and dysen- 
teiy the decoction is used with benefit.— Eng. 
Ogc. That grown in Jamaica is least valued, that 
of Honduras, Tobasco, and St. Domingo, fetches 
a somewhat higher price; but that imported 
from Campeachy direct, is the most esteemed. 
The annual imports into Liverpool are about 
1,300 tons from Honduras, 100 from Tobasco 
and 1,800 fromCampeachy.— SeeSimmonds Com¬ 
mercial Products , p 484. 

(4217) ILEMODORACEiE. Blood-Roots. 
Under this name Dr. Robert Brown proposed, 
in the year 1810, to separate from the natural 
order Iridacece the genera Hamodorum, Conosty- 
Its , Anigezanthos , Phlebocarya Dilatris , Lanaria, 
Herptiera, and Wochendorfia. He remarked that 
they^fre abundantly different, especially in being 
hexandrous, or in having the stamens, if only 
three in number, stationed opposite the petals, 
and in having the anthers opening on the side 
next the stigma ; the habit was moreover differ- 
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ent. This distinguished botanist mentioned in 
connection with his new order, without actually 
adding \% Xiphidium. The latter genushas more 
recently been introduced along with Hagetdmhia 
as an undoubted member, notwithstanding its 
having a superior ovary. All the species have 
equitant leaves, and perennial ^scicled fibrous 
roots or bulb-like cormi; and there is also a 
general appearance of wool upon their flowers, in 
some cases to such an extent as to bury all the outer 
surface. The order may be considered a connect¬ 
ing link between Iridacece and Liliacece. One spe¬ 
cies, Dilatris Heritieri, yields a dyeing matter in 
its rhizoma. The species occur in North America 
sparingly, and at the Cape of Good Hope; se¬ 
veral are described from the temperate parts of 
Australia, and some occur in Brazil and the 
Mascana Islands. The natives of Swan River 
live on the roots of some plants belonging to this 
order, especially of Hamodorum paniculatum and 
H. spiratum, which are mild and nutritious when 
roasted, but acrid when raw. One of the most 
intense bitters known is Aletris farinosa. There 
are 13 genera and 53 species.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4218) TIAIR. 

Hair, Hut. | Pclo, It. 

Foil, Fr. Pelles, LkT. 

Haurc, Jluhaaro, Oer. Polo, Sr. 

Ball, Guz. Hind. 

Goats hair is largely exported from Bombay 
to England. It is much coarser than wool, and 
also inferior in other respects.— Faulkner. 
Bristles from the wild Boar and hair from the 
tail of the Elephant, are in use in India. 

(4219) HAIR POWDER. 

Poudra a poudrer, Fa. 1 Polvere di cipri, It. 

Puder, Ger. I Pohos de peluca, Sr. 

Hair powder is generally made from pulverised 
starch, and perfumed with various scents.— 
Faulkner. 

(4220) HALCYONID2E, a family of Birds 
belonging to the Fissirostral Tribe, of. the order 
Insessores, or Perching Birds, according to the 
system of Mr. Vigors. This family includes the 
beautiful birds known by the name of K ingfishers. 
The following characters are assigned by Mr. 
Swainson to the Halcyonidte ~'Wings rounded, 
not formed for rapid flight. Feet very feeble. 
Toe3 in pairs. He makes the family ebnsist of 
the following genera and sub-generaGenus 
Tamatia , comprising Tamatia, Gwisr; Capito, 
Vieillot; Lypornix, wagler; Monasea, VieiRot*; 
and Brachypetes, Swainson.—Genus Halcyon, 
Swainson, including Dacelo, Leach; FMcgon, 
Swainson ; Syma , Lesson ; TodirampiuO, wNOn; 
and Ceyx, Lacepede.—Genus Alceda, Linntnm 
comprehending Alcedo ; Ispida, Swainson; fltamy- 
siptera , Vigors; Alcyone, Swainson.—Genu^ 
Lamprotila , Swainson.—Genus Galbula, Lin- 
naeus frisson, we suppose, 'is meant; ' Linnaeus 
ih genus.)— Eng, Ogc. 
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HALORAGACE/E. 


tfMfti) HALDIA MOOEA. Sxngia moora. 
Rootehroaght to Ajmere mixed with haldi; they 
aw aeriduad poisonous, and are carefully sepa- 
Med. Top. p. 151. 



(4223) HALICORE, DUGONG. 


Dnyonit, Malay. 


The Dugong is an inhabitant of the narrow 
seas of the Eastern Archipelago. Professor Owen 
denominated the Dugong of the archipelago Ha- 
licore indicus, in distinction from that of the 
northern coast of Australia, at a time when the 
formerdiad not been ascertained to frequent (as 
a Dugong of some kind is now known to do) the 
Malabar coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in Ceylon; 
but it still remains to be proved that this is the 
true Malayan Dugong, however little reason there 
may seem to doubt it,—as there might equally 
have seemed little cause to suspect the distinct¬ 
ness of the Halicore. 


(4224) HALL. A very soft, coarse, open¬ 
grained, light Ceylon wood, adapted only for 
very inferior work, and where durability is not 
required. 

(4225) HALIOTID/E, a family of Gastero- 
podous Mollusca , to which the shells commonly 
called Ear-Shells, or Sea-Ears, belong. Mr. 
Swainson, in his first scries of ‘ Zoological Il¬ 
lustrations,’ observes, when writing on the 
Small-Holed Californian Ear-Shell ( Haliotia Cali- 
forniensis, 1820-21),'that “the definitions given 
by conchologists up to that time were so imper¬ 
fect that they had left our knowledge of these 
shells nearly the same as in the time of Linmeus. 
Seventeen species only are enumerated in Mr. 
Dillwyn’s work; although thirty-four have fallen 
within my own observation during the last few 
months.” Under the appellation Stomatia, he 
thus characterises the genus :—Shell pearly 
within, mostly coloured externally; suborbicular 
or long, generally ear-shaped and depressed. The 
spire, in most species, prominent, but not pro¬ 
duced nor elongated; sometimes very small, 
marginal and inconspicuous. Aperture mostly 
longitudinal, in some species nearly orbicular, in 
others much elongated, always very large; its 
edges entire, united at the upper part, and scarce¬ 
ly modified or altered in form by any postion 
of the last • volution. Volutions from two to 
four. Muscular impressions two, seldom distinct, 
nearly marginal, and in the open part of the shell. 
Mr. Sowerby goes on to state that Stomatia ap¬ 
pears to be related to Haliotia , and is therefore 
lightly placed by Lamarck among his Macrosto- 
taes. One of its species is arranged by Linnse- 
us, he adds, as a Haliotia , under the name of H. 
imperforota (Gmel). Mr. Sowerby does not 
pretend to discuss the question of their resem- 
blance to Lamarck’s Turbinaceae; but only ob¬ 
serves that in general form spmej& Jpi^ ap-, 
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proach very nearly to some of Lamarck’s Mono- 
dontes. The Stmmtia, he states in conclusion, 
are marine, and he says that all the species he 
has seen were brought from the East Indies and 
Australia. Stomatia has been found at a depth 
of seven fathoms, 'adhering to A leteagrinW and' 
corals. The following genera are referred by 
some writers to Haliotia, Brofa&ia, Scmurella , 
Pleurotomaria, Murchi 0 onia t m/^adkotomai Jan - 
thina. — Eng. Cyc. ^ 

(4226) HALISPONGIA. According to the 
structure and composition of the numerous spe¬ 
cies of Sponges, they may oe divided into genera. 
If, in accordance with the observations of Dr. 
II. Grant, we consider sponges in three groups, 
one having a horny tubular structure, another 
containing calcareous spiculro, a third containing 
siliceous spiculm, we may adopt the three generic 
types, Spongia, Oalcispongia, and Haliapongia , 
of De Blainville. Haliapongia is thus characteris¬ 
ed ;—Mass more or less rigid or friable, of irre¬ 
gular figure, porous, traversed by winding canals, 
which end in openings scattered over the surface; 
substance subcartilaginous, supported by simple 
siliceous spiculre. The species exhibit various ex¬ 
ternal forms, encrusting, branching, or foliaceous 
Dr. Fleming includes them under the title Hali- 
chondria. — Eng. Cyc . 

(4227) HALMENDOBA. A hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(4228) HALMILILE. A rather soft, though 
fine, but not very close-grained, heavy Ceylon 
wood. 

(4229) HALORAGACE/E, Hippurida, a small 
group of Exogenous Plants, many of which inha¬ 
bit watery places, and all of which have minute 
inconspicuous flowers. In consequence of the 
calyx being superior, the embryo without much 
albumen, and some of them having four petals, 
they are often considered to form a peculiar sec¬ 
tion of Onagracea, or if separated from that 
order, are at least stationed in the immediate 
vicinity of it. Upon this supposition, they are 
looked upon as an imperfect condition of the 
Onagraceous type, bearing the same relation to 
it as Sanguiaorbea to Rosacea, Ghamalauciea to 
Myrtacea, or Mimoaea to other Fabacea. But 
in the present uncertainty regarding the true 
affinity of many natural orders of plants, we must 
not consider this a settled point. On the con¬ 
trary, it is not improbable that Haloragacete 
constitute an imperfect form of the great Epigy- 
nous group of Exogens, of which Onagracea are 
only one of the members. What renders it pe¬ 
culiarly difficult to determine the real affinity of 
this little group is, that as it is now constituted, it 
offers striking modifications of development both 
in the organs of vegetation and those of fructifica¬ 
tion. While Haloragia has * stem with a com¬ 
plete vascular organisation, and regularly con. 
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emoted leaves, My riophy Hutto has its vascular 
system reduced to a nKlimeqtarycortdition, and 
in some of the species the leaves themselves 
appear only in the form of filiform ramifications; 
and in Hippuris , the development of the vascular 
systftn of bath stem and leaves is still further 
reduced* Id like manner in the flowers, Habra- 
pis has four priMfc eight stamens, four stigmas, 
and fourceEs*|||$he qpMy;Proeerpinaca has 
no petals, three wamens, three stigmas, and 
three cells to. the ovary; and Hippuris has no 
petals, one stamen, one stigma, and but one cell 
to the ovary. Thir latter genus is a common 
plant in the marshes and meadows of Eng* 
land, where it is vulgarly called Mare’s-Taii. 
Damp places, ditches, and slow streams in Europe, 
North America, Southern Africa, Japan, China, 
Australia, and the South Sea Islands are the 
resort of this order.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4230) HAMAMEJdDACEJ5, Witch- Hazels, 
a very small group o&Wbody Exogenous Plants, 
characterised by having a superior calyx, a defi¬ 
nite number of stamens half of which are usually 
sterile, a 2-celled ovary, and an embryo in the 
midst of horny albumen. There are only three 
genera in the gardens of England, Jfamame- 
lis, Trichocbdus and Fotliergilla. Some of the 
species are large forest-trees, affording good 
timber, but nothing is known of any other use¬ 
ful property in the order. The order is related 
to Bruniaceee, Gornacerr, and Saxifragacece. The 
species come from North America, Japan, China, 
and the central parts of Madagascar and South 
Africa. The kernels of Hamamelis Virginica 
are oily and eatable. The leaves and bark arc 
very astringent, and also contain a peculiar acrid 
essential oil.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4231) HAMAMELIS CHINENSIS, a plant 
hitherto only known as a native of China though 
it grows on the Jyntia Hills; this, the Bow- 
ringia , and t^ie little Nymphaa, are three out of 
many remarkable instauces of our approach to 
the eastern Asiatic flora.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. II, page 318. 

(42S2) HAMPALEDE, a rather soft, fine, 
though open grained, heavy wood, of Ceylon. 

(4*33) HAMS. 

Hammen, Dvr. 


Proacintti, It. 

Presuntas. Poet. 
Okoroku, Bus. 

Jam ones, Sr. 

cured, smoked, and 


Jamisons, Fa. 

Schinken, Geh. 

Ham, Guz. Hind. 

The thighs of the Hog 

tried.— Faulkner. 

(4234) HAMATOON. In the vicinity of 
)elhi is the ancient yet weE preserved Mookub- 
ah or tomb of the Emperor Hatnayoon. It is 
pwank of 300 years old, and all that seems to 
tear features of decay is the external coating of 
ament.— French’s Tour, p. 14. 

(4335) HANDKERCHIEFS 1 . Handkerchief 
ieoea form a considerable article of manu- 


HAR.t< 

facture and traffic ini Southern India. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1357, Handkerchiefs; co¬ 
lored, Madras ; red, Sydepot; and firom Vcnta- 
pollam, were much admiredfor ihe harmony and 
richness of the colors, and thesuperforityof tex¬ 
ture.— M. E. J. Jt. Putcha Ramalinga dietty 
sent from Nellore Handkerchiefs (pocket), Jean 
Cambric Muslins, watered,. (Eajabundar)and 
what is called unbleached Drill, but it Was good 
Jean. These manufactures deserved unqualified 
approbation, especially the watered Cambric, 
which was exceedingly well done'. The Cotton 
Fabrics of Nellore were most interesting, excellent 
in quality and of great variety from the coarsest 
material to that which is very superior, and de¬ 
served in the opinion of the Jury marked notice. 
—M. E. J.B. 

(4236) HANDKERCHIEFS OF SILK, are 
manufactured chiefly in Bengal and are known 
in the market as “ Baftdanah,” “ Korah,” and 
“ Chapah.” They are generally figured and of 
different colours. They are exported Chiefly to 
the Burmese Territories and sold at from If to 
5 Rupees each. Those of Madras manufacture are 
ordinary, always red in colour and chiefly used 
by the inhabitants. The coloured handkerchiefs 
manufactured at Ventapollem on the coa 9 t, which 
are well known in foreign markets, are deserving 
of notice. These were formerly highly prized 
for their superior qualities and colours, but they 
have been driven from the markets by the Mad¬ 
ras and l’ulicat manufactures, which the commu¬ 
nity pvefer for their superior qualities and 
colours. Handkerchiefs of Madras of these su¬ 
perior kinds are sold at If rupee each, and in¬ 
ferior sorts at 4 annas to 12 annas ; the colour of 
the last description is very perishable. The or¬ 
dinary colour of the Madras Handkerchiefs is 
red. Almost all the natives, Mahomedan and 
Hindoo, prefer them to those of other countries. 
Handkerchiefs Silk, for the Head. The principal 
site of their manufacture is Seringapatam in 
Mysore; they are of superior quality and of red 
and pink colours, they are in squares of 6 cubits, 
and are in consequence of their gold lace borders, 
sold at 35 to 100 Rs. each. 

(4237) HANS-RAJ. Paraisoo-oqsa. Leaves 
of a common plant found near water at Ajmeer; 
are heating and febrifuge.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 
137. • . . 

(4288) HAR, Harra, from Termmalia chebula, 
and otherspecies, three in number, comprise all 
the discarded xnyrobalans of our old pharmaeO- 
paeias. The ttiyrobalans as brought infto Gash- 
mere from Delhee mid Harowtoe, HinduSth«n end 
the Dukan, are of four kinds ndmely Gnretl 
harra —Astringent and purgative : Used m mesa- 
lihs: given in medicine to children’:' font totjrtrfo* 
one rupee. Jutotil harf&.'-^Vfadi in the sanie way * 
eight seera fot onertipee: Chaipelhdrra 1 , tried Only 
in dvitaftiJea seert w bri6 rtijpefe. The whole Sto 
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mupk^d io Eyeing- Apeprdmgto t^e size of 
the wyrob^a^ itB value augments, JW ^bat . a 
veryl»rge qne my bf wprthone huacwd rupeea 
or more,, the native* believing that the very large 
ones hove the virtue of causing purging by being 
merely retained in the bonds. — tCknl. Med. Top. 
P- 186. The liar or Harra, is, says Dr. Irvine, one 
among the articles of the native materia medica 
than which none is more vaunted. It is consi¬ 
dered to possess wonderful general deobstruent 
and purgative qualities &c. &c., while those who 
thus belaud it, are apparently not aware that this 
is the cfaebulic myrobalan (Terniinalia chebula) 
of English pharmacopaeias of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and long since deservedly neglected. — Gml. 
Med. Top. p. 153. 

(4239) HARDWARE. 

lseukrainvurer, Dan. 


Yzerkrainery, Dur, 
Clinquuillerie, Quincail- 
lerie, Fr 

Kurze waaren, Ger. 
Looah-kain, Guz. Hind. 


Chincaglio. It. 
Qaiucalliaria, Port. 
Mjeloizchuue towarii, 

Ill's. 

Quinquillcria, Sr. 
Jarnkram, Sw. 

Includes every kind of goods manufactured 
from metals, comprising iron, brass, steel, and 
copper articles of every description. Birming¬ 
ham and Sheffield are the principal seats of" the 
British hardware manufacture; and from these 
pkices immense quantities of knives, razors, scis¬ 
sors, gilt and plated fire-arms, &c., are supplied, 
as well for exportation to most parts of the world, 
as for home consumption.— McCulloch, Faulkner. 

(4240) HARDWICKIA BINATA. 

Aeha or Alii inarnm, Tam. 

This elegant tree is found indigenous on tlie 
mountains on the Coast of Coromandel, where it 
grows to a large size and yields a timber of an 
excellent quality for a variety of uses.— Rohde. 
M.S.8. Hardwickia binila is a most elegant 
leguminous tree, tall, erect, with an elongated 
coma, and the branches pendulous. These trees 
grow on the lulls of the Soane valley in a shallow 
bed of alluvium, enclosing abundance of agate 
pebbles and kunker, the former derived from 
quartzy strata.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. I. 
page 50. 

(4241) IIARMALA RUTA. Peganum har- 
mala. Ruta sylvestris. 

Hark*, Can. I Viragu, Tam. 

Koilar, Min. [ Arkalu, Tel. 

Grows plentifully at Lahore. The ruins of the 
plil city are covered with this weed and Asclepias 
gigantea. The former (called Hoormul) is, at La¬ 
hore, looked upon as the plant devoted to the Pari¬ 
sh,?, (the inferior cast, the sweepers) yet though a 
Sibh or Hindoo, would not touch Hoormal; the 
saads.are in common use among the natives who 
therewith, fumigate, the rooms of the wounded. 
TJhe qqtives fancy that a person , suffering from 
any discharge, as Ucemorrhoids, the monthly 
courses, &a, is unclean, and that the exhalation 


HATS. 

proceeding from such person may be prejudicial 
to the wound, therefore it is customary on the 
entrance of every stranger to strew a few grains 
|,of hoormal upon a charcoal fire. The natives 
(with the exception of Sikhs and Hindoos) use 
these seeds internally against weariless of eight 
and retention of urine.—Dr. Honigktrgtsr. page 
284. .1 ' 


(4242 HART’S EUft, 
Cacalia. Cacalia kleinia. * 



sn Leaved 


Ligand-Saur, Arab. 
Gowzatian, Guz. Hind. 
Pkks. 


Irniinakullie, Tax. 
Ydbiapootoo nalikeh jem- 
nioodoo, Tel. 


These leaves resemble the tougne of the cow 
(hence its Asiatic name), the stalks are prickly, 
and covered with white spots. While fresh, the 
leaves have a strong smell like hemlock; and are 
given by native practitioners in the form of de¬ 
coction in rheumatism, syphilis, leprosy, and in 
all other cases iu which sarsaparilla is usually 
employed by European doctors. It is brought 
to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and is procur¬ 
able in most native druggists’ shops throughout 
India.— Faulkner. 

(4243) IIASSELTIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Jpocynacea. It has 
a 5-parted permanent calyx ; a corolla with the 
tube contracted in the middle ; the throat naked ; 
the limb cmnpanulate, 5-partcd, contorted. The 
stamens are inserted iu the throat. Anthers 
large, cuspidate, callous at the back, adhering to 
the stigma; the ovary double, surrounded by a 
fleshy ring; styles 2 ; stigma clavate; follicles 
2, distinct, and long; seeds with a stipitate coma 
at the lower end .—Eng Cgc. 

(4244) IIASSELTIA ARBOREA is found in 
Java, near Tjampiam. It is a handsome tree, with 
oval leaves, rather acute at each end, smooth above, 
paler and a little downy on the underside. The 
flowers are large, yellowish-white, in axillary fas¬ 
cicles. In Java the milk obtained from the trunk 
by incision, mixed with honey and reduced with 
boiling water, is employed as a powerful drastic 
for destroying the tape-worm ; it is however apt 
to produce inflammation of the intestines, and in 
some cases has proved fatal. Lindley, Flora 
Medica. — Eng. Cgc. 


(4245) IIATS. 

Hoeden, Dut. 
Chapeaux, Fr. 
Hate, Ger. 

Toopee, Guz. Hind. 


Cappelli, It. 
Kook, Fuss. 
Schlopu, Rus. 
Sombreros, Sr. 
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Are well-known coverings for the R>®de 

of varipus forms and sorts pf material. They 
may, howpver, be divided into tW.Q.gftpat classes; 
viz. those felted, or made of fun, wool* silk, &c.; 
and those made of straw.—Afc QgllQch. Faulk - 



HEBRADENDRON. 
(4246) HAY. v 


Hovi. Dut 
i'oin, F». 
llew, Geu. 

Ghans, Gvt. Hind. 


Fieno. It. 
Fcdiiudi, Lat. 
Heuo, Sp. 


A»y kind of grass, cut and dried for the food 
of horses, cattle, &c.— Faulkner. 


(4247) HA aK L NUT. 

Bindick, k Avellane, Lat. 

Noisettes Aveilenevra. r Fendook, Pius. 

Jlaselnussc, GkR. j Avellaas, Port. 

Fendook, Guz Hind. I Avellanas, Sr. 

Naccinoie, Aveline, It.. | 

The fruit of different species of Coryli or 
hazel. The kernels have a mild, farinaceous, 
oily taste, ageeable to most palates. A kind of 
chocolate has been prepared from them; and 
they have been sometimes made into bread. 
They are grown in England, France, Portugal, 
but chiefly Spain. They are also produced 
abundantly in the Himalayas.— McCulloch. Hazel 
nuts are imported intr Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf.— Faulkner. According to the English Cy¬ 
clopaedia, the Hazel-nut is the fruit of the wild 
bush of Corylus Avellam , unchanged and un¬ 
improved by cultivation. It differs from the do¬ 
mesticated varieties only in being smaller and 
rather more hardy— Eng. Cyc. Vol. 111. page 31. 


(424S) HEAD CLOTHS, COTTON, on Roo- 
mals, are manufactured in the Madras Districts : 
they are always in squares of 5| and (> cubits 
with Lace Borders and are always Red Colour¬ 
ed, printed with white spots. These are worn by 
Hindoos as turbands and are valued at from<6 
Rupees to Rs. 250. 


(4249) HEAVY SPAR. Sulphate of Baryta. F. 
Sulfate de Baryte. G. Scliwefelsaures Baryt. Sul¬ 
phate of Baryta (Ba O, S 0 3 =117), or Heavy 
Spar, is more abundant as a mineral than the 
Carbonate. The finest specimens have been ob¬ 
tained from Dufton in Cumberland : Dr. Royle 
found it on the Himalayas, near the Convales¬ 
cent depot at Landour. (v. Illustr. Himal. Bot. 
p. xxxiii.) Frop. Heavy Spar may be found 
massive or crystallized, of a foliaceous or lamellar 
structure ; white-grey, or with a reddish hue; 
often translucent; heavy: Sp. Gr. 4 - 41 to 4 67 ; 
without odour or taste; insoluble in water. Its 
crystals are often bevelled tables or flat prisms of 
six sides, and may be divided into right rhombic 
prisms. 

(4250) HEBENSTREITA. Selaginace.®. 
—This is a genus of undershrubs the flowers 
white, grown in common garden ground. 

(4251) HEBRADENDRON, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Olusiacea. It was 
established by Professor Graham of Edinburgh, 
'or the Gamboge-Tree of Ceylon. The gamboge 
commerce is known by the names of Ceylon 
md Siam gamboge. The gamboge of Siam is in 
sylinders, either solid or hollow, usually called 
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pipes: it is supposed to have this form from be¬ 
ing so rolled, or from lietng poured into the hol¬ 
low of bamboos, according to Lieutenant White, 
in his ‘ Visit to Cochin China.’ It is usually of 
the best quality, but Me Pereira has shown that 
some very impure is occasionally in the form of 
pipes. As this pipe-gamboge is usually exported 
from Singapore, it has been doubted whether 
it wa3 actually the produce of Siam; but 
specimens from Mr. G. Swinton, which were 
sent to him direct from Siam, when he was 
chief secretary of the Indian government, as 
the produce of that country,' are identical 
with the best pipe-gamboge of commerce. The 
only information respecting its preparation which 
we possess, is that given to Keening by a Catho¬ 
lic priest, who ofliciated as such to the Catholics 
of Cochin China, and who stated that the inspis¬ 
sated juice obtained from breaking the leaves and 
young shrubs, as well as the fragrant lignum 
aloes, is given as a tribute to the king of Siam 
by the Christians residing there. The tree must 
therefore be common, and probably near inha¬ 
bited places, and therefore very likely to be 
Oxy carpus Cock inch men n is of Loureiro (now re¬ 
ferred to the genus Qarcinia), who names it from 
its acid fruit, and describes it as cultivated in 
Cochin China. Specimens of a plant, something 
similar to this in the form of its leaves, given 
bv Mr. Malcolmson, were collected by him in 
Rangoon, which he thought might be the gam¬ 
boge plants, as it contained a yellow pur¬ 
gative juice in the rind of its fruit. Dr. 
Graham thinks that the Siam plant may be a 
nearly allied species of the same genus as the 
Ceylon plant. The Ceylon gamboge is usually 
considered inferior ; that which forms an article 
of commerce no doubt is so ; and we have been 
iuforrned by one of the principal merchants of 
Ceylon that,finding the gamboge there very cheap, 
he had been induced to purchase and send it to 
England, but had not been able to sell it from its 
inferior quality. No doubt however some of very 
excellent quality is produced in Ceylon by the 
tree which has been called Hebradendron cambo i 
gioides, and Mrs. Colonel Walker describes it 
as “ brilliant and excellent,” and “ as good for 
water-colour drawings as any she ever used.” Dr. 
Graham ascribes its inferiority to want of care iii 
preparing the article for market; though it is yet 
doubtful whether the Ceylon gamboge of com¬ 
merce is all yielded by this tree; but Mrs. Wal¬ 
ker on one occasion, in passing through a forest 
of these trees, saw all of them with the bark out 
off in various places. Dr. Christison has shown 
that there is all but an identity of composition 
with that of Siam; and its medicinal effects are 
precisely the same, as proved in Ceylon by Dr. 
Pitcairn, and by Drs. Graham and Christison in 
Edinburgh. The plant, though new named, is 
far from being new. Dr. Graham considers it to 
be identical with the Carcapuli of Herman, the 
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Cambogia gutta of Linuseus, the Garcinia rmreUa 
of late authors, and the Stalagmitis catnbogioides 
of Moon’s ‘ Catalogue of Ceylon Plante.’ The 
last name might have been retained, as it 
was originally intended for it, had it not been dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Brown that the specimens in 
the ‘ Banksian .Herbarium’ collected by Koenig, 
and from which Murray’s character of the genus 
and species was established, consist not of one, 
but of two distinct plants, the flowers of Xan- 
thochymus ovalifolia being stuck by sealing-wax 
upon a branch of what appears to be this Ceylon 
plant. The genera Stalagmitis and Xanthochymus 
are therefore one genus, as was previously infer¬ 
red by Catnbessodes, who has retained for it the 
former, as the prior name. The genus Hebraden- 
dron lias duncious flowers, the male having the 
calyx membranaceous, 4-sepalled, persistent; co¬ 
rolla 4-petalled ; stamens raonadelphous; column 
4-sided; anthers terminal, opening by the circum¬ 
cision of a flat and umbilicate terminal lid. The 
infloresence of the female tree is similar to that 
of the male, the flower white and a little larger, 
with a germcn precisely in miniature of the 
fruit, and surrounded (like it) with several 
(ten P ) abortive stamens. The berry is many 
(4) celled; cells 1-scedcd, surrounded at the 
base with some free abortive stamens, crowned 
by a lobed and murieated sessile stigma ; eotyle- 
dous fleshy, united; radicle central, filiform; 
trees with entire leaves. 

(4252) HE Bit ADENDRON GAMBOGIOI- 
DES, (Graham.) 8y». Cambogia Gutta, L 
Mangostana Morelia, (Desroup.) 

Gokatu, or Kana goraka, Cjno. 

The species called II. cambogioides forms a 
moderate-sized tree, with the leaves obovate, 
elliptical, abruptly sub-acuminate; the male 
flowers clustered in the axis of the petioles on 
short single flowered peduncles; sepals yellow 
on the inside, yellowish-white externally ; petals 
yellowish-white, red on the inside near the 
base; berry about the size of a cherry, round, 
with a firm reddish-brown external coat and 
sweet pulp ; ripe in July. It is called in 
Ceylon Kana (eatable) Goraka. G. cambogia is 
called simply Goraka. The gamboge is used 
by the natives both as a pigment and me¬ 
dicinally. Mrs. Walker describes it as being 
collected by cutting pieces of the bark about the 
size of the palm of the hand early in the morn¬ 
ing. The gamboge oozes out in a semi-liquid 
state, but hardens on exposure to the air, and is 
scraped off by the collectors next morning. This 
tree is found in various parts of Ceylon, but not 
very abundantly near Colombo. In a tour through 
different parts of the island, Mrs. Walker writes: 
“ We found the Ceylon Gamboge Tree several 
times in forests distant from the habitation of 
man, which proves the Wee to be indigenous.” 
Colonel Walker writes to Dr. Wight, that “ it is 
found in great- akjnftdance along the western and 
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eastern coast in the neighbourhood of Battocola, 
but it also grows inland, where it could not 
have been planted by the Dutch. Its favourite 
abode seems to be low sandy ground, as about 
Kanderaane, Negombo, and towards Chilaw; also 
100 miles inland, at so high an elevation as 2000 
feet above the sea.” Garcinia eiliptica, a native'of 
Silhet and G. pictoria , of the Wynaad district, are 
thought to be other species of tfp genus.Besides 
the above species there is probably another belong¬ 
ing to the same genus, or to the same group of a 
larger genus, which appears to yield a very good 
kind of gamboge. It is theGarcinia pictoria of 
Roxburgh. 

(4253) HEBRADENDRON PICTORIUM of 
Lindley and other botanists. It is a tall tree, about 
60 feet high, of n conical shape, and very full of 
branches. The bark is pretty thick, scabrous and 
ratnous on the outside, of a dark ferruginous co¬ 
lour, intermixed with many yellow specks, and 
through its substance, particularly on the inside, 
considerable masses of gamboge arc found. The 
young shoots are somewhat angular, smooth pol¬ 
ished, of a deep green colour. The leaves are 
opposite, short petioled, oblong, ventricose,rather 
acute, entire, smooth on both sides, and of a firm 
texture, from 3 to 4 inches long, by 1-J- or 2 in¬ 
ches broad. The calyx consists of two unequal 
pairs of concave obtuse leaflets, permanent. Pe¬ 
tals 4, oval, longer than the calyx. Affthers 
from 10 to 15, oblong, 2-lobed, and seemingly 
fertile. Ovary superior, round, 4-celled, with 
one ovule in each, attached to the axis a little 
above its middle. The berry is the size of a 
large cherry, oval, smooth, very slightly marked 
with four lobes, crowned with the sessile 4-lobed 
verruoose permanent stigma. • Roxburgh says he 
received frequent samples of the gamboge of this 
tree from a correspondent at Tcllicherry, and uni¬ 
formly found it, even in its crude unrefined state, 
superior in colour while recent, but not so per¬ 
manent as that from China. The tree grows on 
the highest parts of Wynaad in India. (Lindley, 
Flora Medica ; Royle, Materia Medica.) 

(4254) HEDERA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Araliaceee. The calyx 
has an elevated or toothed edge. The petals 5 
or 10, not calyptrate and cohering ; stamens 5 to 
10 : styles 5 to 10, converging or consolidated : 
the berry 5 or 10-celled.— Eng. Cyc. Dr. Wight 
gives H. acuminata 1062 ; Jackiana, 1062; (P.) 
obovata, 1011-12 ; (P,) racemosa, 1015 ; (P.) 
rostrata, 1013-14 ; trifoliata, 307- 

(4255) HEDERA HELIX, Ivy, is a common 
plant all over Europe, clinging to trees and walls. 
It has a stem climbing with root-like fibres ; 
leaves coriaceous, smooth, shining, 5-angled, or 
5.-lobed, the upper or old ones ovale and acute ; 
umbels simple and downy ; leaves austere and 
bitter : berries bitter, aperient;- and emetic. It 
is mentioned as a sudorific, and was once reputed 
to prevent drunkenrifess and to dissipate the ef- 
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feats of wine. The berries are blqpk at maturity. 
The dowers are yellowish, and appear late in the 
season, and, in consequence, are much resort¬ 
ed to by bees and flies when little other food is 
to be had. It is found commonly wild in Eng- 
land, and is dispersed through many distant 
parts of the Old World, lying between the Ca¬ 
naries and Europe on the west, and the northern 
parts of China ||| the east. In the Canaries it 
acquires its largest size, being what is called in 
English gardens the Irish or Giant Ivy, which 
grows so much faster than the European form. 

In the north of Tndia, and indeed occasionally in 
Italy, the berries, instead of being black as with 
us, are bright yellow, and it is supposed that this 
is more particularly the Hedera of the Roman 
poets. The leaves vary much in form, and there 
is a kind which never runs or creeps upon other 
plants, but merely forms a compact bush. 

(4256) HEDERA UMBELLIFERA is a 
native of Amboyna. a shrubby unarmed 

stem; leaves on long* stalks, lanceolate acumi¬ 
nate, distantly serrated ; peduncles 16, trifid and 
umbellate ; partial umbels capitate, roundish. It 
yields a blackish or dull-brown resin with a very 
powerful aromatic camphorated smell. It is call¬ 
ed ‘ Sarura’ in Amboyna. There are 50 species 
of Ivy enumerated, all of which are of easy cul¬ 
ture.— Eng. Gyc. 

(4257) HEDYCIIIUM, Scitamine.®.—G ar¬ 
land Flower, Wight gives Hedychium, (Vol. VI 
flavescens, page 15) cernuum, 2011; coronarium, 
2010; 2008-9 ; scaposum, 2030; venustum, 
2012. A very fragrant species of hedychium with 
long narrow petals, and an epiphytic habit is 
often seen in Tavoy. The species is not describ¬ 
ed in any books to wliich Mr. Mason had access. 

— Mason. 

(4258) HEDYCIIIUM CORONARIUM.— 
The garland flower, a species of hedychium, but 
regarded by Europeans as a lily, is much culti¬ 
vated by both natives and foreigners. The yel¬ 
low and white varieties are both common. 

“ This to me,” says Roxburgh, “ is the most 
charming of all the plants of this natural order 
that I have met with; the great length of time it 
continues to throw out a profusion of large, beau¬ 
tiful, fragrant blossoms, makes it particularly de- 
tirable.”— Mason. These plants are natives of 
ndia, and only require a light rich soil: the 
lowers are fragrant, colours, orange, scarlet, yel- 
ow and white; they are increased by dividing 
he roots. 

(4259) HEDYCHIUM SPICATUM. The root 
s called seer, ruttee, kupoor hichree ; the plant, 
idhuoul. Hind. The root is fragrant, warm, and 
romatic. Boyle, to whom is due the merit of 
racing the true source of the root, thinks it may 
robably be the ritte, ot lesser galangal of 
tinslie.— O' Shaughnessy, page 652. Capoor 
atchery is the root of this plant which grows 
l China, it is about half an inch in diameter, 
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and is cut into small pieces and dried for 
exportation; has internally a whitish colour, 
but externally it is rough and of a reddish color; 
it has a pungent and bitterish taste, and a slight 
aromatic smell. It is exported to Bombay, aud 
from thence to Persia and Arabia; it is said to 
be used in perfumery and for medicinal purposes, 
aud also to preserve clothes from 'insects. 

(4260) HEDYOTIS. An attractive purple- 
flowered shrub, a species of' hedyotis is multi¬ 
plied in some sections of Tenasserim.— Mason. 
Dr. Wight iu leones gives Hedyotis (A.) aflinis, 
1030 ; (D.) articularis, 1028 ; deltoidea, 1033 ; 
(D.) Lawsoui®, 1026 ; Desclienaultiana, 1030; 
(A ) monosperma, 1031; plantaginifolia, 1029 ; 
racemosa, 312; ramosa, 822 ; (D.) stylosa, 
1027 ; (D.) vcrticillaris, 1029. 

(4261) HEDY'S ARUM, (from faiarapov, the 
Greek name of the Goronilla Sevuriulaca), a genus 
of Plants belonging to the natural order Legumi- 
nosa;. It lias a 5-deft calyx, with the segments 
linear-subulate and nearly equal; the corolla with 
a large vexUlutn, and obliquely truncate, keel 
much longer than the wings; the stamen is diadel- 
phous; the ligurnc of numerous flat, orbicular 
or lenticular, regular 1-seeded joints, which are 
connected together in the middle, and therefore 
the sutures are convex on both sides. The spe¬ 
cies are herbs or under-shrubs, with unequally 
pinnate leaves, axillary with simple peduncles, 
and bearing raoemose spikes of large, purple, 
white, or cream-coloured flowers. The old genus 
lledgsarum has been subdivided into many small¬ 
er genera. The saintfoin, If. onobryclus of older 
writers, now forms the genus Onobrychis , which 
differs iroin lledgsarum in the legumes consisting 
of many joints, j.ot of one joint, as in that genus. 
H. liueure is used in Cochin China as a sto¬ 
machic, and II. alpinum is used in Siberia for 
the same purpose. The H. sennoides of Willde- 
now, now Ormocarpum seunoides, has a root 
which is used in India as a tonic and stimulant. 
The H. Alhagi of Linnseus is the Alhagi Mauror- 
iim of recent writers. It is a spring shrub, and from 
its branches exudes a sweet substance like man¬ 
na. II. tuberosum of Roxburgh, Pueraria tuhero$a 
of De Candolle, grows in the Circar Moun¬ 
tains. The roots are used by the natives as poul¬ 
tices for swellings of the joints.— Engl. Cyc. Vol. 
Ill p. 55. Of the genus Hedysarum, Dr. Wight, 
in leones, gives the following species alopecu- 
roides, 290; aurieulatum, 298; biarticulatum, 
419; bracteatum, 268 ; cephalotes, 373; colli- 
num, 272; crinitum, 411 ; diffusum, 409 ; Gan- 
geticum, 271 ; gyrans, 294; hamosa, 334; la- 
genarium, 299 ; lagopoides, 289 ; latifolium, 
270 ; Neli,—-tali, 405 ; patens, 407 ; pictum, 
411; procumbens, 408 ; pulchellum, 418; pur- 
pureum, 406; quinqueangulatum, 293; recur- 
vatum, 374; reptans, 291; sennoides, 297 ; 
strobiliferum, 267 ; triflorum, 292; tuberosum, 
412; yespertilionis, 285 j yiscidum, 286. 
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(4262) HEDYSAEUM ALHAGI, Lin, 

Juansa, Hindoo. 

Juansa is the Hindoo name of a prickly bush 
of which Tatties are sometimes made in Upper 
Hindoostan.— Aim. Mat Med p. 176. 

(4268) HEDYSAEUM JUNCEUM, Rush- 
Stemmed IIedvsarum. Grows in vast quan¬ 
tities in Sliekhawattie and elsewhere, near Jae- 
poor, the small branches are sweet and eaten by 
camels and other cattle. This becomes a consi¬ 
derable bush, and has no thorns.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p 205. 

(4264) HEDYSAEUM LINEAEE is used 
in Cochin China as a stomachic, and H‘. alpi- 
num is used in Siberia for the same purpose. 
The 11. sennoides of Willdenow, now Ormocarpum 
sennoides, has a root which is used in India as 
a tonic and stimulant. The 11. Alhagi of Lin¬ 
naeus is the Alhagi Maurorum of recent writers. 
It is a spiny shrub, and from its branches ex¬ 
udes a sweet substance like manna. H. tubero¬ 
sum of Roxburgh, Pueraria tuberosa of De Can¬ 
dolle, grows in the Circar Mountains. The roots 
are used by the natives as poultices for swellings 
of the joints. All the species of the genus He- 
dgsarum may be cultivated. They thrive in a 
light rich soil; the perennial sorts may be in¬ 
creased by dividing the roots ; and the seeds of the 
aunual species should be sown in an open border. 

(4265) IlEDYSARUM SENNOIDES. Moo- 
bun gy Hoot. Willd. 

Cast Moorangy vayr, Adivie Moonga vayroo, 
Tam. Ted. 

Junglie Moonghie ke jurr. Kanana (shigroo,) Sans. 

Duk. 

This root, which possesses a considerable de¬ 
gree of warmth, is prescribed, as a tonic in 
certain cases of fever, it is also supposed to be a 
valuable remedy in rheumatic affections of long 
standing given in decoction. With the bark of the 
root, ground small, and mixed with Gingilie oil, 
is prepared a liniment which the Vyteans recom¬ 
mend as an external application in paralytic 
complaints and in lumbago.— Ain's. Met. Med. 
page 74. 

(4266) HELENIUM MEXICANUM. Most 
of the species are well adapted for borders, they 
are tallish growing plants, and all with yellow 
coloured flowers, grow in any common soil, 
natives of North America chiefly.— Riddell. 

(4267) HELIANTHEMUM, a genus of Plants 
named from *}a«os, the sun, and avOos, a flower, 
because the flowers open with the rising of the 
sun, and fall with the setting of the sun in the 
evening. This genus belongs to the natural or¬ 
der Oistinea , or Cistacea , and the species were at 
one time included under the genus Oistus, but 
they differ materially in their characters. There 
are about 150 species enumerated, which are dis¬ 
tributed in various parts of the world. Ihey are 
chiefly found in the south of Europe, the north 
of Africa, and d few species in America. The 


calyx consists of 5 sepals, the 2 exterior ones 
small or tyanting, 5 deciduous petals, numerous 
stamens, and 3-valved capsules. The flowers are 
yellow, red, or white, and are very elegant; none 
of the species possess any available property in 
the arts or medicine, but they are extensively 
cultivated on account of their very beautiful and 
ornamental appearance. ., 

(4168) HELTANTHEMUMBREWERI is a 
British plant. It has obtuse obovate leaves, with¬ 
out stipules ; racemes without bracts. 

(4269) HELIANTHEMUM CANUM, the 
Hoary Sun-Hose, is distinguished by its shrubby 
appearance, without stipules, and having terminal 
bracteated racemes. The flowers are yellow and 
small. It is a native of the south of France and 
Germany, and is rarely found in Great Britain. 

(4270) HELIANTHEMUM GUTTATUM, 
is an erect herbaceous plant with oblong lanceo¬ 
late or linear leaves, the racemes without bracts, 
and the stigma subsessile. The flowers are yel¬ 
low, with a deep red spot at the base of each pe¬ 
tal, it is a native of France, Italy, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, and Turkey, and is found in Anglesey and 
Jersey in Great Britain, but is a very rare 
plant. 

(4271) HELIANTHEMUM POLYFOLIUM 
is found in Devonshire and Somersetshire. It is a 
hoary plant, with stellate pubescence; the leaves 
opposite,ovate-oblong, or oblong-linear; the sepals 
tomentose, inner ones obtuse. Almost all the spe¬ 
cies of Ilelianthemum are elegant plants, of hardy 
growth, and easily cultivated. They grow best 
iu Britain. They are generally used for plant¬ 
ing on rock-work, soil, common garden. 

(4272) HELIANTHEMUM VULGARE, the 
Common Hock-Hose, is a procumbent shrub, with 
stipules, bracteated racemes, the style larger than 
the ovarium, and bent at the base. The flowers 
are yellow, and bloom from May to September. 
It is a native of Europe, and is found in Great 
Britain in dry hilly pastures. There is a 
very beautiful variety with double pale yellow 
flowers, which is much cultivated by florists. 
The stamens, if touched in the sunshine, 
spread slowly, and lie down upon the petals. 

(4273) HELIANTHUS ANNUUS: Sun 
Flower. 

Suraj mukhi, Hind. 

Very common in gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. 
page 206. 

(4274) HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS : Je¬ 
rusalem Artichoke. Cultivated in gardens. 
— Gen. Med. Top. page 206. 

(4275) HELICIDyE, a family of Gasteropo- 
dous Mollusca to which the land Shell-Snails 
are referred. The llelicida are most widely 
diffused over the surface of the earth; scarcely 
any countries but those where the climate is 
surpassingly rigorous are without some species * 
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the family. Many of the shells are 'strikingly 
sautifu) in form and oolour, and these am most- 
the inhabitants of intertropicai countries, 
ime of the genera ( Achatina , for instance) at- 
in a very large size, and lay eggs in proportion, 
elix aspersa, the common Garden Snail, is 
stributed over a large portion of the globe. It 
found, for instance, at the foot of Chimborazo, 
the forests of Guyana and Brazil, and on all 
e coasts of the Mediterranean in Europe, Asia, 
d Africa. Helix pomatia has beeu naturalised 
Britain, and is still found in some countries, 
le first importation is attributed by some to 
r Kenelm Digby. Merrett mentions it as a 
•itish inhabitant before his time. A moist and 
ther warm state of the atmosphere seems most 
ngenial to this family. To avoid great, dry heat 
ey get under stones, under old trunks of trees, 
ives, &c., and some of the species will burrow 
to the earth for protectin' f against it. A shower 
11 bring them forth in sudi numbers sometimes, 
e smaller species especially, as to induce the 
lief in some cases that it has been raining 
ails. Most of the species hybernate. Utility 
Man.—The Helicidas, from their voracity, are 
ry injurious to the agriculturist and horticul- 
rist; but there can be no doubt that the larger 
ecies are good food. We know that they were 
favourite dish with the Romans, who had their 
Jochlearia, ’ where they were regularly fatten- 
. with new wine boiled down and meal (sapa et 
ere, &c.) (Pliny, ‘Hist./ lib. ix. c. 56.) Helix 
matia is used as food in many parts of Europe 
iring Lent, and the snails are kept in an escar- 
toire (snaillery), which is generally a large 
ace boarded in, having the floor covered half a 
at deep with herbs, where the animals fatten, 
any are familiar with the passage in Pliny (loc. 
t.), who, on the authority of Yarro, relates the 
credible size to which the art of fattening had 
ought the snails. There must, one should 
ink, be some mistake in the text, which says— 
Cujus artis gloria in earn magnitudinem per- 
ictp sit, 4it octoginta quadrantes caperent sin- 
ilarum calices.” Pennant, referring to this and 
Yarro (‘ De Re Rustica’), says, “ If we should 
3dit Yarro, they grew so large that the shells 
some would hold ten quarts ! People need not 
mire the temperance of the supper of the 
unger Pliny (‘ Epist./ lib. i.; Epist., xv.), 
rich consisted of only a lettuce a-piece, three 
ails, two eggs, a barley cake, sweet wine and 
ow, in case his snails bore any proportion to 
ose of Hirpinus.” 

(4276 & 4277) HELLEBORUS NIGER, on 
LACK HELLEBORE, Syn. Melampodium. 
Katuroum, Saks. | Kherbeck, Abab. 
Kalikootkie, Dux. J Kerbeck seeah, Paas. 

Kherbeck, Kurbec- f Cuddoo, Kali Koot- 
aswad, Arab. kie, Gra* & Hind. 

Calurana, Cyng. Helleborus Niger, 

Kali kootkie, Dux. | Lat. 


Neiswurtel, Dan. j Kherbeck Seeah, 

Hellebore, Fa. Paas. 

Schwartz Neisswar- ] Katurehina, Sans. 

gel, Gee. Kodagaroganie. Tan. 

Hellboro, Port. Katookaroganie, Tex.. 

Under the native names two kinds of hellebore 
are brought from Nepaul and the Red Sea, and 
which are commonly met with in the Indian bazars 
They are much used by farriers, and occasionally 
by native practitioners as a powerful cathartic in 
maniacal and dropsical oases. The roots of one 
kind occur in pieces of four to six inches, are 
black all through their substance, externally of a 
grapish colour, with numerous joints. The se¬ 
cond variety is in similar pieces, but of a whiter 
colour internally. Black hellebore is indigenous 
to the Alps, Pyrenees, and Apennines, and is also 
cultivated in Great Britain. White hellebore 
grows in Switzerland, and the mountainous parts 
of Germany. The roots of both plants are used in 
medicine.— Faulk. Under these native names two 
kinds of Hellebore root are brought to India from 
Nipal and from the Red Sea, and are commonly 
sold in the bazars; they are much used by farriers, 
aud occasionally by the native practitioners as a 
powerful cathartic in maniacal and dropsical 
cases.— O' Shaugmessy, page 168. 

(4278) HELICHltYSUM MACRANTHUM. 
Many of this genus are much admired for their 
very lasting and brilliant colours, they grow well 
in a rich soil and are easily cultivated by cut¬ 
tings taken off at the joint. Some species seed 
freely and are found very abundant at the Cape 
of Good Hope.— Riddell. 

(4279) HELICTERES ISORA. Screw 
plant. Lin. 

Maror-phalli, Hind. Merowrie, Hind. 

Valumbirikai, Tam. Avertunnie, Sans. 

Avurtuanie, Sans. 

This is a singular looking, contorted capsule, 
consisting of five fibres closely twisted in the 
shape of a screw. It is of a various length, from 
one inch to two and a half. A liniment is pre¬ 
pared with the powder of it, which is supposed 
to be a valuable application in cases of offensive 
sores inside of the cars. The Teloogoo name of 
the Yaluinbirikai, is Noollie tudda. Rheede says 
the juice of the root is a powerful stomachic. 
See Iiort. Mai.— Ain's. Mat. Med. page. 112. 
The powder of the fruit has also been used in 
griping pains of the bowels, but solely because 
the twisted fibres of the capsule were considered 
to stamp it as a remedy, according to the ancient 
doctrine of signatures.— O' Shaughnessy, p. 228. 

(4280) HELICTIS (Gray), a genus of Mam¬ 
malia belonging to the order Carnivora. The 
species inhabit eastern Asia, .and have the general 
appearance and colouring of My dans, combined 
with a dentition resembling that of Gulo or Mm - 
tela, but differing from both the‘latter genera in 
the large internal lobe of the upper carnivorous 
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tooth. The genus is thus characterised by Dr. 
Gray ; ' 

fl 1—1 1 

Incisors (primores) -: canines (kmiarii) -; molars — 

0 ^ 1-1 5^6 

Head elongated, feet short; soles of the feet 
nearly naked to the heel; toes 5—5 ; daws’ 
strong, the anterior ones long and compressed. 
Tail cylindrical and moderate. There are two 
species, H. moschatu from China, and H. Nepa- 
letisis from Nepaul. 

(4281) HELIOPHILA. Cruciper*.— A 
genus of pretty annuals, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, colours, purple, blue, violet and 
white, raised by’seed, in pots, and may after¬ 
wards be placed out in borders.— Riddell. 

(4282) HELIOTROPE. [Blood-Stone.] 

(4283) HELIOTROPE. H. PERUVIANUM. 
—Should, be grown in a soil more approaching 
to sand than clay, easily cultivated in pots, or 
the flower beds, propagated by cuttings in sand 
under glass. They require to be protected from 
the hot winds. 

(4284) HELIOTROPIUM, (from $>x, oy , the 
sun, and rpoirfi, a turning), a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Ehretiacea. It has a 
salvershaped corolla, with the throat usually nak¬ 
ed, but in some species bearded; the segments 
of the litnb furnished with a single fold or a 
tooth between each; the stigma sub-conical; 
the carpels 4, 1-celled, combined, closed at 
the base, without any manifest receptacle. The 
species are annual or shrubby plants, with 
alternate leaves, and circinata spikes of small 
blue or white flowers. Wight gives, in leones, 
Heliotropium brevifolium, 1389 ; Co-roman- 
delianum, 1388 ; linifolium, 1391 ; Mala- j 
baricum, 1387 ; marifolium, 1390 ; Rottleri, 
1392; scabrum, 1389-90; supinum, 1387 ; 
tenue, 1391; Zeylanicum, 892, 1386. 

(4285) HELIOTROPIUM INDICUM. In¬ 
dian Turnsole. 

Hattee shoora, Beng. | Srihastini, also Bhoo. 

Siriari, Hind. | roomdi, Sans. 

Plant slightly bitter, juice of the leaves applied, 
to painful gum-boils and to repel pimples ou the 
face—also used in inflamed or excoriated tarsi. 
A very common plant. In Jamaica it is used 
with castor oil to relieve the pain of scorpion 
stings, and in the treatment of hydrophobia— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 497. 

(4286) HELIX (Linnaeus), a genus of Pul- 
moniferous Mollmca, embracing the various forms 
of animals called Snails. The following are the 
characters of this genus -.—Shell spiral, opaque, 
or translucent, solid or thin, more or less globose, 
in some discoid, smooth or sculptured; surface 
variously coloured, but seldom covered. with a 
polished epidermis; mouth lunated, thickened 
within, simple or toothed; peristome frequently 
reflexed. Animal moderately large in proportion 
to shell.; head with four developed tentacles; 
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mantle ni& reflected on shell; tail lanceolate and 
never trineate j foot oftftn ample ; tongue with 
the edge teeth serrate. * (Forbes and Hanley.) 
The species of this geritts, at the ’ approach of 
winter, or in very dry weather in summer, recede 
into their shell, and secrete a quantity of nrncus, 
which forms a covering over the aperture. This 
thickened matter, which the animal' has the pow¬ 
er of throwing off by producing fresh mucus, 
within, is called an ‘ epiphragm.’ 

(4287) HEMEROCALL1S, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Liliaee a. It has 
a campanulate corolla, seated on a cylindrical 
tube; the stamens are bent down; the capsule is 
3-edged ; the root is composed of thick.fibres; 
the leaves are scattered, linear; the flowers me 
large, yellow, or yellow-brown. The species are 
called Day-Lilies. H. flam is a native of Ger¬ 
many, and H. fulva of Italy. Several species are 
cultivated in our gardens, as H. disticha from 
China. II. Sieboldii from Japan, H. specioaa, and 
H. graminea. 

(4288) HEMEROCALLIS FULVA. Nar¬ 
cissus op India. 

Nurgus, Gool-nurgus, Hind. 

Cultivated as a flower (Brown Day Lily.) The 
Nar cissus fistulosus is also cultivated in Euro¬ 
pean gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. page 189. 

(4289) HEMLDESMUS INDICUS. 8 yn. 
Periploca Indica, Willd. Asclepias Pseudosarsa, 
RoxO. Fl. Ind. ii. 39. 

Vern. Uimntamul, Hind, and Beng. 

This is common all over the Indian peninsula. 
The root is long and slender, with few ramifica¬ 
tions, covered with rust-coloured Very fragrant 
bark, the odour remaining after drying, and 
strongly resembling that of new mown hay. The 
roots of this plant have been long employed on 
the Madras coast as a substitute for sarsaparilla, 
and have been also used in England and very 
highly spoken of. Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s trials were 
numerous and satisfactory. Its diuretic opera¬ 
tion is very remarkable; two ounces infused in a 
pint of water, and allowed to cool, was the quan¬ 
tity usually employed daily, and by such doses 
the discharge of urine was generally trebled or 
quadrupled. It also acted as a diaphoretic and 
tonic, and so increased the appetite that it became 
a most popular remedy in his hospital, the pa¬ 
tients themselves entreating its administration 
and continuance. The taste and smell of the infu¬ 
sion are balmy and sweet; he used it with the most 
decided benefit in numerous cases of the descrip¬ 
tion in which sarsaparilla is generally given ; in¬ 
deed he considers the activity of his medicine to 
be much more decided than that of sarsaparilla 
itself. The ununtamul can be purchased in Cal¬ 
cutta of good quality at from two to four annas 
the seer. No good analysis has yet been made 
of this drug. A volatile acid is described by Mr. 
Garden of London as having been obtained from 
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the Stnilax aspera, under which nanJe it igrthought from India tinder the name of Cannabis indica. 
H. indiens became the subject of his exphranents. — Engl. Oyc. page If 9. We have already notic- 
This is however as yet doubtful.— O'Shaugh- ed, under the head of cannabis the scientific rela* 
nessg, page 456. Indian substitute for Sarsa- tious of the plant, and restrict this article to its 
arilla ; occurs in bundles, about a foot and a commercial relations. In various notices of 
alf long ; smell fragrant, euduring ; fracture Indian fibres we frequently meet with the word 
white ; boiled in water, vapour very agreeable. Sum, as indicating a particular kind of Indian 
(4290) HEMIONITIS CORDIFOLIA. Mule fibre * Sometimes we find it called Indian Hentp, 
Fern. In Tenasserim, near the sea shore, a spe- and we often see Hemp enumerated as one 
cies of mule fern with cordate fronds is sometimes of the exports from India. At other times we 
seen. may see either the same or another fibre men* 

tioned by the name of Brown Hemp. Now these 
various names are sometimes applied to the fibre 
s of one or of two different plants, or are employ- 

AN8 ' ed to distinguish the fibre of three distinct plants 
all of which are grown for their fibres, and have 
been, and might be exported from India, though 
Sunn, Guz. Hind. I Hampa, Sw. on ly two of them are now usually to be found 

Kouope, Pol. | Chauvre, Fa. among the exports from that country. Hence, 

The Indian plant h^ been generally thought to avoid ambiguity, it is necessary to notice the 
to be a species entirety distinct from the Euro- plants to which these several names are correctly 
pean one, but Roxburgh, Itovle, O’Shaughnessy, applicable. 

and Hamilton assume that the Ganabis saliva 'l'lie true Hemp ( Cannabis saliva) the subject 
and indica are identical.— FaulJcner. Cannabis of the present article is everywhere cultivated 

(in Greek uivvafiis, and in Latin also Can- by the natives in the plains of India, not on ac- 

nabis,) is a genus of plants belonging to the na- count of its fibres, but for its intoxicating leaves 
tural order Cannabinaceae. The cannabis sativa and their secretions. In the Himalayas, how- 
is the only species known ; it is said to be a na- ever, the fibre is separated for economic purposes, 
tive of Persia, and is certainly wild, according and was exported from India to England during 
to Roxburgh “ among the hills and mountains the last war, but it has not been so for many 
north of India, as well as common everywhere in years. 

the gardens of the natives throughout Asia.” The fibre of the Sunn or Taag ( Grotalaria 
It is now universally distributed over the north juncea) is often called Indian Hemp, but incor- 
of Europe. Herodotus, iv. 74, describes it as rectly. It is the kind most generally cultivated 

growing in Scythia, north of the Danube, a all over India on account of its fibre, and is that 

country which he had visited. We must from usually mentioned in the exports from Calcutta 
this conclude that the plant is really a native of under the name of Hemp, but also as Sunn, 
north and east Europe. If a person remains for The plant may be distinguished by its flowers 
any length of time amongst a plantation of young being of a bright yellew colour, and of the form 
hemp, head-ache and vertigo are often the result, of the Pea and of the Laburnum, while the leaves 
in hotter countries these effects are much more are entire and lanceolate. 

violent, a kind of intoxication being speedily The Ambaree ( Hibiscus cannabinus ), Mesta 
produced. Oriental nations have taken advan- p a ut of Bengal, and Palungoo of Madras, is also 
tage of this to add another to the list of intoxi- very generally cultivated all over India, and ex* 
eating drugs, which they contrive to substitute ported of very good quality from the west side 
for the forbidden wine of western people. The of that country. Its leaves are both entire and 
powdered leaves mixed with some kind of aro- lobed, its flowers are large, and in shape re- 
matic are infuse# in water and drunk, when a semble those of the Mallow, the Hollyhock, and 
drowsy ecstatic feeling comes on, which is said the Cotton plant, of a sulphur-yellow colour 
to be much more agreeable than that produced with a dark brown centre. The fibre of this 
by opium. The leaves are also mixed with to- plant is, like that of Jute, sometimes called paid, 
bacco for smoking. The two chapters of Herod., and also Indian Hemp . It is often confounded 
iv. 74, 75, are curious as to its intoxicating ef- with that of the Sunn, as it is one of the kinds 
fects, &c. The drugs obtained from hemp are of Brown Hemp of Bombay, though the two 
called bang, haschish, and cherris: gangika, plants differ much from each other, 
ganja, Irinnab, subjah, majah, are other names In the exports from the different Presiden- 
for it. The seeds of, hemp abound in a thick cies of India, it is very difficult to distinguish 
mucilage, and are used medicinally for the pre- these different kinds of fibre, inasmuch as the 
paration of emulsions: a ustfuLoil is obtained same haute. Hemp, is applied to the exports 
from them by pressure. The hemp develops its from all the three Presidencies; but we believe, 
active properties more in warm climates, hence for speaking generally, that the Sunn ( Grotalaria 
medicinal purposes it is brought into England juncea) is chiefly exported from all the three 
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Kinnob, Arab. 
Hamp, Dan, 
Hennip, Dut. 

Sunn, Dux. 

Hauf, Ger. 


Canape, It, 
Bhanga, Gangica, 
Bang, Pers. 
Konapli, Rus. 

| Canamo, Sr. 
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Presidencies, and one kind of Brown -Hemp 
(Hibiscus camabinus), along with the other kind, 
Tnag, from Bombay .—Royle Fib • Pl.p- 852. 
There has a great increase taken place in 
the commerce of Indian fibres and a tabular 
statement has been given of the exports of 
fibrous' substances from the three Presidencies. 
In subsequent pages, the detailed exports of 
Coir and of Jute have been separately given, and 
Ambaree or Hibiscus fibre, has been noticed 
under both heads. In Britain, Jute has not 
hitherto been separated from the others ; though 
it will be so in future reports. In the follow¬ 
ing table, therefore, the details of the Exports 
of Indian substitutes for Hemp are given, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of Sunn (Crotalaria); but some 
Hibiscus, and perhaps a little of Dhuuchee, may 
be included. 


Exports. 

Hemp (Sunn). 

Canvas bolts. 

llemp Twine. 

Log lines 

From Calcutta— 

To United Kingdom, 

Mils. 

6,641 


137 


„ North America, . 

1,885 

— 

1,593 

— 

„ Hamburgh,. 

80 

—. 

— 

— 

„ Mauritius,. 

12 

348 

490 

85 

„ New South Wales, 

17 

150 

1.097 

C53 

Cape of Good Hope, ... 

— 

15 

— 

— 

„ Guam,. 

— 

102 

— 

— 

t > IVgu# . .. 

— 

272 

447 

69 

„ Coast of Coromandel,... 


814 

1.335 

15 

Coast of Malabar,. 

— 

728 

2,9 s 7 

39 

„ lYnnug, Singapore &c. 

— 

68 

868 

437 

„ Ccvlou, . 

— 

— 

407 

74 

„ China.. 

— 

— 

50 

— 

Total. 

Mds. 

7,685 

1,997 

10,301 

1.373 

Value. 

Rs 

15,376 

13,672 

93,384 

9,716 

From Madras— 

To United Kingdom, 

cwt. 

294 



Gunny 
hags (of 
Sunti V) 

„ Indian French ports. ... 

_ 

— 

_ 

27.750 

,, Arabian ami Persian Gulf, 

75 

77 

_ 

— 

# , Ceylon,.^ 

— 

— 

— 

25.000 

„ Maldives,. 

— 

60 

— 

— 

Vegu. 

— 

— 


3,500 

,, Horn bay,. 

,, Cape ot’ Good Hope, 

1.709 

383 

_ 

—. 

17 

— 

— 

3,700 

„ Travancore, ... . 

— 

— 

— 

Total.. 

cwt. 

2,095 

470 

— 

58,950 

Value. ... 

Rs 

10,577 

3,711 

— 

6,644 

From Bombay — 

To United Kingdom, ... 

Hemp & 
Hemp 
Rope, 
cwt. 
7,851 




„ African Coast,. 

16 

—— 


— 

;; Arabian *nd PonianGulf, 

2,925 

1 

— 

— 

„ Guzerat. 

„ Other Home porta,. 

500 

85 


} H4 


„ Foreign ports,... 

— 

*“■ 

; 65 

» 

Total. ... 

cwt. 

11,856 

— 

209 

— 

Value ... 

Bs 

73,483 

— 

1,508 

— 


In a late "Minute, published by the Madras 
Government ( 19th September, 1854) for the ex- 
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press purpose of directing attention to the fibrous 
productions of that presidency, the exports are 
given as valued at the .following sums, in the 
respective years from 1847 to 1852, excluding 
Coir and Coir rope. The year selected abovife, in 
consequence of the published accounts of the 
three Presidencies being complete, is that in 
which the exports were the smallest. 

, Hemp. 

1847- 48 . Bs. 19,819 

1848- 49 . „ 23,242 

1849- 50 . 23,076 

1850- 51 . „ 10,577 

1851- 52 . „ 46,683 

Among the Imports of the three Presidencies, 
we find Cordage and Canvas; but excellent cor¬ 
dage is now made in Calcutta, both by Messrs. 
Thompson and by Messrs. Harton, as evidenced 
by the specimens which both sent to the Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851. Some of the canvas also is of excel¬ 
lent quality, as that sent from Travancore. Eu¬ 
rope Canvas is generally preferred in India, 
though much dearer, that is, lls. 24 5 6 per bolt 
of thirty-nine yards each, and country Canvas 
being only Its. 16 ; because the former is so much 
more durable, and therefore cheaper in the end. 
But there is no doubt that some of the India Can¬ 
vas is of much better quality thau others ; and it 
is desirable to ascertain where the best qualities 
are made, as well as of Twine and of Cordage ; 
for though much depends upon manufacture, 
something is due to the fibre, and not a little to 
the soil and climate where the plant is grown. 
Bombay, from its insular situation, requires both 
its Imports (some by sea, others by causeway) 
and Exports to be noticed. Among the Imports 
we find Canvas, 9367 bolts, from the United 
Kingdom, Calcutta, Malabar, and Canara; Gunny 
bags, 2,729,407, from Calcutta, Malabar, Cana¬ 
ra, and Concan. The first are no doubt made of 
Jute; but the others, probably, of Sunn. Hemp, 
57,126 cwt. from Malabar and Canara, Concan, 
Guzerat, Goa, and the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 
This probably includes both Sunn and Ambaree, 
or Crotalaria and Hibiscus fibre. Twine,9738 cwt. 
from the United Kingdom, Calcutta, and Guzerat; 
Fishing Nets from the Concan, probably made 
of Conkanee Hemp ; and Grass cloth from China. 
Of these, we find among the Ee-exports, some 
Femp, Canvas, Gunnies, and Twine, as well as 
China-grass cloth. —Hoyle Fib. PI. page 298. 

We now proceed to our notice of the true 
Hemp. 

Bhanga, Ganjica, Sans. I Kinnub, Arab. 

Ganja, Hind. | Bung, Pees. 

Though, as we have seen, many fibres are 
known in commerce under the name of. Hemp, 
the true Hemp plant is the Cannabis saliva 
of botanists. Its fibre is so generally em¬ 
ployed for cordage in Europe, that thie " value of 
all other fibres is estimated there, not so much 
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from their intrinsic propertied, asfrpm their are the smallest, all papering at - the apex into a 
greater or less resemblance to Hemp»-^M»4 espe- long entire point. Stipules subulate. Mato on 
daily to Russian Hemp, There is every reason a separate plant- Elowers in drooping) axillary, 
for believing that the plant is of Eastern origin, or racemose panicles, with subulate bracts. Pe- 
while there is no sufficient reason for thinking rianth 5-parted; segments not quite equal,' downy, 
that the climate of Europe is so peculiarly suit- Stamens 5 ; filaments short; anthers large, pen¬ 
ce! to the production of its fibre, as to exclude dulous, 2-celled ; cells united by their backs, 
those of its native climes. Especially where at- opening by a longitudinal slit. Females in a 
tention is paid to the places where the plant is crowded spike-like raceme, with leafy bracts, 
grown on account of its fibre, and these distin- The perianth consists of a single, small, spathe- 
guished from the others where it is cultivated like sepal, which is persistent, acuminate, ventri- 
for its resinous and intoxicating secretion. Tor cose at the base, embraces the ovary, and is co- 
the latter purpose the plant requires exposure to vered with short brownish glands. Ovary sub¬ 
light and air and these are obtained by thin sow- globular, 1-celled, with one pendulous ovule, 
ing, while the growth of fibre is promoted by Style short. Stigmas 2, elongated, glandular, 
shade and moisture, which are procured by thick Nut ovate, greyish-coloured, smooth, covered 
sowing. By the celebrated J ussieu, the Ilemp by the calyciue sepal, hivalved but not dehiscing, 
and the Hop plants were placed in the same and inclosing a single oily seed. Seed pendulous, 
natural family {tlrticea) with the Nettles. In Testa thin, membranous, marred at the apex with 
more modern works, tJyy are either contained as a coloured hilum. Embryo without albumen, 
a tribe of the samtWfnily, under the name of doubled upon itself, Radicle elongated, turned 
Cannabinea , or these containing only the genera towards the hilum, and the apex of the nut 
Cannabis and Lttpulns are separated into a dis- separated from the incumbent plano-convex co- 
tinct family, under the same or a nearly similar tyledons by a small quantity of albumen, 
name. These two plants are closely connected The cultivation of Hemp in India obtained very 
in properties, as in structure. The Hop ( JJumu - great attention from the Court of Directors, and 
his lupulus), besides a bitter, secretes a resinous instructions were sent to the Governments there 
principle : Hop bines abounding in fibre, hare to encourage its growth, as well as that of other 
often been proposed to be turned to useful ac- cordage plants. As the natives of India employ 
count, for cordage or paper, but as yet to little between forty and fifty different kinds of plants 
extent. The Hemp plant likewise secretes a re- for the fibre which they yield, fitted for this 
sinous principle in its leaves, on which account purpose in different degrees, the subject of 
these, as well as the churrus collected from off investigation was sufficiently extensive, and 
the young tops of the stem and flowers, is high- received great attention from Dr. Roxburgh, 
ly esteemed in all Eastern countries, on account It is in general supposed that it can only be 
of its exhilarating and intoxicating properties, successfully cultivated in European regions. 
Among the Arabs the Hemp has a variety of though there is every reason to believe thst it is 
names, as “ the increaser of pleasure,” the ceraen- originally a native of Asia, and even that its 
ter of friendship,” &c. By its name of Hasheesh Greek and Latin name Cannabis is derived from 
it is often mentioned in the works of travellers the Arabic kinnub. It is well known to be com- 
in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria; while the name of mon in Arabia and Persia, as well as in every 
Bhang is not less celebrated in the far East, part of China and of India, and likewise in Egypt 
The Hemp is a dioecious (occasionally monoecious) and Turkey; but in all these countries.it is valued 
annual, from 3 to 10 feet high, according to soil chiefly, if not only, for yielding an intoxicating 
and qfiraate. Boot white, fusiform, furnished drug commonly called bhang. In European 
with fibres. The stem erect; when crowded, countries, it is on the contrary cultivated only on 
simple; but when growing apart, branched oven account of its ligneous fibre, so extensively em- 
from the bottom,!), angular, and, like the whole ployed in the manufacture of the strongest ropes, 
plant, covered with fine but rough pubescence, and of coarse but strong kinds of cloth. Hemp is 
This stem is hollow within, or only filled with a cultivated in almost every part of Europe for 
soft pith. This pith is surrounded by a tender, home consumption, but only in large quantities 
brittle substance, consisting chiefly of cellnlar for export in Bussia and Poland, though tho 
texture, with some woody fibres, which is called finest quality of Hemp comes from Italy. French 
the reed, boon , and shove of the Hemp. Over Hemp is also much esteemed, as well as that 
this we have thin bark, composed of fibres, ex- grown in both England and Ireland; Hemp 
tending in a parallel direction all along the stalk, is .cultivated in almost every province of Bus- 
These fibres consist of delieafce fibrils, united to- sia, but in the largest quantities in the inte- 
gether by oeUular tissue, and all covered by the rior, beyond Moscow, as well as nearer Peters- 
thin membrane or cuticle. The leaves are oppo- burgh, end in the Polish provinces which belong 
site or alternate, on long petioles, scabrous, di- to Bussia. The scal must notbeover rich nor 
gitate, composed of from 5 to 7, narrow, lanceo- too sterile, of moderate depth, and friable. The 
late, sharply serrated leaflets, of which the lower time of sowing varies from the ; middle of May 
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to theeadofdiure; bysomeifcis reeam untended and the bhang will consequently be of a more 
not to be town until thelntter end Of June, as intoxicating nature. ThO fibrous and woody parts 
frosts are very injurious 1 to its growthw; The at the same time attain agreater degre^of stiff- 
season of reapingis from tbe«end of' August to; ness and solidity, 1 as is found to be the case with 
the mid of September, and it is therefore between timber trees similarly exposed. The Hemp plant, 
three and four months in * state Of vegeta- thus grown, will branch much. It may be small 
thra; the male plants being pulled some ’weeks in dry situations, and large in rich and moist 
before the female. The Russian summer ; though ones, but in either case its fibre* are found, 
short, is regular while it lasts, and the tempera- both in Europe and India, to he rougher, stif- 
ture sufficiently high to bring it to full perfection, fer, and more difficultly separated from the 
That the; northern latitudes of Russia are not woody part than is desirable, bnt sued is pro- 
essential for the successful cultivation of Hemp, duced in larger quantity and of better quality.. 
is, however, evident, from large quantities which This mode of cultivation has, moreover, the 
are grown in the southern climate of Italy, both disadvantage of being more expensive, from 
in Bologna and Romagna, and along the taking up more space than is desirable 
banks of the Po, as well as in the neighbourhood when the plants are required lo yield: the 
of Naples. The Italians have a saying, that best quality of fibre for cordage. Plants, when 
* Hemp may be grown everywhere, but it cannot grown in moist situations, in shade, or set thick- 
be produced fit for use, either in heaven or earth, ly together, are well known to run into leaf, 
without manure.* The climate of Italy, it is shoot up, and to become more lax in texture, 
well known, is remarkable for its clearness, re- while their secretions are imperfectly formed, as 
gularity, dryness, aud warmth, and that irriga- is exemplified in the growing of Lettuce, Celery, 
tiou is essentially necessary for much of its agri- &c. Hemp anti Flax, when cultivated for 
culture. The Italian Hemp is fine, soft, light- their fibres, are sown thickly together, and they 
coloured, and strong, as well as long in the staple, shoot up into long, wand-like plants, which are 
and it is important to remark that it brings the much less branched than when freely exposed, 
highest price in the English murket as, for Air and light having less free admission, and 
instance, it sells for 50 shillings per cwt. when heat having less influence in evaporating the sap, 
the best Russian sells at 47 shillings for the same the effect is to produce a longer fibre, which is 
quantity. If we compare the summer tempera- at the same time soft and pliable, as well as 
lure of the northern with these southern situa- more easily separated, and in larger quantity on 
tioii3, we shall not find so great a difference as the same space, than when they are set widely 
we might be led to expeet by considering only apart. “ The natives of India also sow their 
their latitudes, or their mean annual tempera- 8 unn and Jute very thickly together when, for 
tures. • Thus Petersburgh and Moscow, in N. the sake of their fibres, they form the exclusive 
latitude 59° 66 aud 56° 45, have mean summer crop. The effect is to produce a long and flexi- 
temperatures of 62° 09 and 67 w 10, of Fahr., ble fibre, though this is not sufficiently strong 
while Milan and Rome, in N. latitude 45° 28 to form a good substitute for the true Hemp, 
aud 41„ 53, have summer temperatures of 73° This might be cultivated in suitable situations 
04 and 75° 20. “ Without entering into details, in India, in a manner similar to that adopted 
it might be inferred as probable, that as Italy in Europe, or like that practised with its sub¬ 
grows Rice, and so many other plants of India, stitutes in India. The effect would undoubtedly 
so might the latter cultivate a plant like the be to produce a sufficiently long fibre, which 
Hemp, which succeeds so well even so far south would also be softer and more pliable; at the 
as Naples, and which requires only a few months same time that it retained a great portion of ,its 
to bring it to perfection; and this even if India original strength, and probably in as large a 
did not already possess it. But so far from this quantity as is yielded by the 8 mm plant. .Thus 
being the ease, the reverse; is the fact; and it is an article might be produced, which, judging 
well known that no: plant is so commonly culti- from the Italian samples, might enter into com- 
vated in so many parts of India as the true Hemp petition with the Russian product, and, at all 
plant, which is there called ganja, but which dif- events, afford much more valuable cordage, thatt 
ters in no respoetfrom tire European plant, though the several (usually considered) inefficient substi- 
tlie natives employ it only for the purpose of tutes which are so extensively cultivated in 
yielding bhang. But cultivated for this purpose, India, and which, imported into this country, 
instead of being sown thicks as it obght to be sell only for 15 to 20 shillings per cwt., at the 
when intended for cordage, it is. > sown thin by same time that the Russian, Polish, and Italian 
the natives, who afterwarda transplant the young Hemps are selling for 42 to 50 shiilingsper 
plants, and place them at distances of nine or cwt. “ The difference in price would appear a 
ten feet from each; other. The effect of this is to sufficient inducement to attempt the culture of 
expose them more finely to, light, heat, and air, the true Hemp in India, especially as there could 
by the agency of which the ipiafft is enabled to be no doubt respecting its growth, as it is al- 
peifect its seCretions in a more complete manner, ready, so common iii every part of that country, 
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d requiring, if ftnything, only a tittle modifr-i their* Joumt U < Thesowere from MajoraSw*t- 
lion of its properties. This could be mowed; enham and Gorbett,Gaptains Kirke and Huddle- 
Cist probably, by a change in the modeof oulti- ston, and from tbedistingrasbedt naturalist, Mr. 
tion. Dr. 'Koxburgk, as long since as the year Hodgson» * The substance of the last tiro we 
100, thought Rohilcand/ and the neighbouring here republish, as containing much of the inform- 
Itesuited to the cultivation of Hemp. Dr.ftoyle ation on ciritore contained 4» the others, while 
» seen it in great abundance, in a wild state, in Major Corbett and Gapt. Kirke give valuable in» 
e Devi n Doon, and also in the Khadir land of formation respecting the cost and the expense of 
eSaharunpore district, especially along the upper conveyance to Calcutta; which will he ixnmedi- 
ft of the Doab-Canal, and where .it was ohiefly ately noticed. ••(<. r> .• 

hied forits leaves, being made into bhang and Extracts front a Report on Hemp 1 Cultivation, 

bjee, and the steins, when dried up, being fa., in British G-wbwal, bp CaptainH. Huddle* 
irtit for firewood. “ There would be tittle diffi- ston, \4*tk duly, 1840.—There are two kinds of 
Ity in cultivating this plant in the low Khadir Hemp, “ Bhang” indigenous tothe Himalayas; 
id, where it is wild ; nor in converting it into —that called “ Khur-Bhunga,” or Jungle Bhang, 
itchantable Hemp, For the natives of the growing wild throughout the whole of these 
ighbouvhood already make use of it partially Hills in all situations, Mid attaining a very con¬ 
i' the manufacture of ropes ; and tlie inhabitants siderahle height during the season of the period- 
Malabar are: said by l>r. H. Scott to employ ical rains, is of no use Whatever, for the very in- 
e Hemp for ranking the ; r jfishiug nets. The significant quantity of “churrus” (theinspissat- 
tivCs of the Himalayas* likewise possess the ed juice of the leaves obtained from the plant 
ant, from which though they prepnre an by rubbing between the hands) does not re- 
toxioating drug, which they call churrus, munerate even the poorest class for the 
ey likewise value it for its ligneous fibre, trouble bestowed upon it, ami as it does 
)m which they prepare a coarse kind of not yield a fibre that can be turned to any use, 
Dth, which they send into the plains for I need not of course make any further remarks 
aking very durable grain-sacks, as well as the regarding it. The real Hemp, or cultivated kind, 
rongest ropes (called set), for crossing their is grown chiefly on high lands, and principally 
rers This fact, though not generally known, is on the northern faces of the mountains, in well 
entioned by Kirkpatrick in his account of Nepal, prepared ami abundantly manured soils close to 
id was ascertained by General Hardwick, in his villages, or in recently cleared lands by burning 
sit to Srinuggur, as well as by Dr. Boyle, when the primeval forests, the soil of which from the 
swelling in the Himalayas (‘ Illust./ p. 333). accumulated decomposed vegetable matter of 
e also obtained specimens of the rope and cloth years, is rich enough to ensure the superior 
ben travelling there. The plant he saw in a growth of the plant and an abundant crop with- 
ry luxuriant state at least ten or twelve feet high, out any manure for one season. No irrigation 
the Himalayas, at elevations of 6000 and 7000 is ever resorted to, and very little is produced 
et, especially in the neighbourhood of buffalo- under an elevation of 3000 feet, the heat of the 
teds. In such situations and near villages it valleys being detrimental to its quality, and the 
mid no doubt be easily cultivated to a great plant appears to flourish best at elevations of from 
iteut, and yield a valuable and profitable por- between 4000 to 7000 feet. The middling dis- 
ticfc. “ The Hemp could likewise be cultivated trict situated between the “ Pindur” to the north 
i the plains at two seasons of the year; that is, and the “ Nyar” or “ Samee” rivers to the south, 
aring the rainy season, as is now the case, but and centrically with regard to the province of 
ke,j*isealong with the cold-weather cultivation, Kumaon and Gurhwal may be termed the chief 
hinkis so similar to that of the summer culture Hemp-prodncing districts of British Gurh- 
' Enropean countries. But experiments require wal. The fields nearest to villages, as being the 
> be made and specimens procured in order to easiest for manuring, and the culturable wastes 
Pennine which season is most proper for with a rich seal of accumulated, rotten vegeta¬ 
te culture of this plant in order to yield tion, or recently cleared forest lands, being those 
emp of the best quality. “ Hill people in which the Hemp plant is alone cultivated to 
ight no doilbt easily be obtained for preparing advantage with respect to its quality. The cul- 
te- Hemp according 4o their own method, and ture of “ Bhang” or Hemp, as practised lit this 
aching the. people in the plains, who are already district, is as follows ; After the ground has been 
ractised in the. art of preparing Sunn. It would, well cleared and prepared, the seed is sown, to- 
Dwever, be desirable to procure^ if practicable, wards the end of * May, or early in June, at the 
ie assistance of some European {And such might rate of 20 or $hpathas. equal to abont 26 or 33 
i found among the soldiery) who. had seen and seers (from 52lb. t* 46 lb. avoirdupois) per bee- 
ractised tl>e preparation of Hemp in this conn- see, which* tetter *s,the eMsmoD ^denominatien 
y. The several papers sent to the Agri-Horti- now used in Ourfaical, And very near equal to an 
dtural Society of Calcutta, were published in English acre. During the early growth of the 
>1. riii. of their ( Transactions/ and in vol. i. of plant the ground is kq>t free from ati weetls, and 
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the youngplantsarethinned, leaving a few inch- sells at 8 rupees a maund Amongst themselves, 
es,* between eidi, tad until'the crap bao attained and the Dooms (or leweatclass t f tbe agricwltu- 
agOod heigtri^thegiouadis kept deanfrom ell ral eotnmuwtyy ajpe /tlieiebief' cultivators of the 
rank: vegetation—after which it attains to the plant. WhenDr. IhatherfiwMl held* a contract 
height of twelve and fourteen feet.aadis eutin for thesupply of Hemp to ; tbe Honorable Coan- 
September and November. Of this cultivated pany, and also made extensive purchases of it 
Bhang there *re<fcwo kittdB, the plant ealled (ho- with other staple artwlesofproduceof the 
lanffa <or &ool6ktMffa ’r/hic\y produces seed (the Hills on bis own account, the cultivation 
female), and theoaewhieh only flowers, but has of Hemp was very considerable indeed i in 
no seed ; and thislatter is called“ Phoolbhang” this district; and in case ofany demand 
(the male),' from which the best- sort of Hemp being again created, immense tracts woujd 
is prepared ;*thfe plants being eat a month or no doubt be sown with it, provided the same 
six weeks earlier, and producing a stronger plan of advances to cultivators were Adopted, 
and superior fibre to the other. On the stalks The plan adopted by Dr. Rutherford appears;to 
being cut green; they are dried for several days have been thus: advances through his agents ito 
in the sun, by being piled against the walls the landed proprietors and individual cultivators 
of the terraced 1 field's until they become quite were made during the early part of the year,sti- 
brown. The plants have the seed extracted by pulating for the Hemp being delivered at their 
rubbing between the • hands, which produces the own doors at 4 rupees a maund, aud the carriage 
“Churrus,” and this is scraped off and made during the cold season to. the marts of Kotcd- 
into rolls for sale. The leaves also are pounded, warra in Gurhwal, and (Jhilkeea in Kumaom at 
from which ** Ganjah” and “ Subzee” are manu- tlie foot of the liills (where ^Goomashtas or 
factured in small quantities. "W hen the stalks agents were ready to receive the Hemp), being 
are sufficiently dry they are tied up into bundles, defrayed extra—which did not, 1 imagine, on an 
and steeped for fifteen or sixteen days (eight average exceed a rupee a maund — so that the 
days, Swctenham) in tanks or running streams, raw material was and is capable of being deliver- 
being kept under water by pressure—on beiug ed at those marts for 5 rupees.a maund; and as 
taken out they are beaten with wooden mallets, only a few miles further ef land earriage would 
and dried again in the sun, when the fibre is be required to ship the llemp into, boats pn, the 
stripped off from the thickest end of the stalk, Ganges or Ram Gunga for transit to Calcutta, 
and after being again beaten, this fibre is made this would not, I should think* double the cost 
up into twists for sale and manufactured into of it. 

sackcloth for wear, bags, and ropes. The total Hemp Cultivation in Nepaul t by M.£. Hodgson, 
money return from the produce of the cultivation Esq. Mr. Hodgson states, that the cultivation is 
of the Hemp plant would be considerable, if peculiar to the Northern districts of Nepaul, .but 
there were any demand for exportation, though only, as he suspects, because the tribes inhabit- 
the average return even now is amply rename- ing them are less scrupulous than the peopieof 
rating to the grower, and were it not from the the great valley, and other Central and Southern 
well-known dislike which the Hill people have tracts; for, at least in the valley, the .plant 
to extra labour, it would be more extensively flourishes greatly, if properly tended,, as Mr. 
cultivated than it is. The limited cultivation at Hodgson has proved in his ow,n garden ; and 
present,'however, supplies the wants of thepo- the spring crops of the valley are almost choked 
pulation for sackcloth, bags, and ropes, nearly with spontaneous growth of Hemp,, which, how- 
the whole of which, in- considerable quantities, ever, being uncultivated, is stunted and virtue- 
»consumed in the district—-the lower class- Jess. The Northern districts (popularly called 
« of - the Gurhwal population dressing them- Cachar) are nevertheless the prime seats of cul- 
sehrea m the cloth manufactured from the 1 ture, and there alone is the plant mauufactured 
Hemp, and this still macourages the cultivation into rope or cloth; though the edible extracts arc 
in a great measure. The average return per sometimes prepared nearerto and aroundKatipau- 
beesee (or ■ English acre) may be stated as dhoo. The season of sowing Bhang seed in. Ne- 
follows:-*- three seers (6 lb.) of ohurrus, value paul is from Ghyett to Bysack (March to April;. 
Eg. i0 (or twelve shillings); four maunds (or! Damp soils, comprising black earth, are .fittest 
880 lb:) of Heaap, value Re. 8 (sixteen shillings); for ihis oiop. Before ploughing tlie ^qld. suffi- 
aad about lihinty to*thirty*4ve.8eers (60 to 7/Oilbt) cient manure is to be sprinkled over .it^jthen 
of seed, yielding about five seers (40 lb A iof oil, oompleting the work of the plough, ,the cefids 
value R. % ttvir* shillings). Giving a total of! are to besprinkled, and having broken the $()*)# 
B». 18>per r betsee. 'dChexseed sella generally 'at! intodust, the fieltl istobemade 
m pudka *^/per rnpeo; .or-front tWenty-sevem to j or eight days .after sowing t^ seeda, i tbe ; phaints 
:thrityrMMs («8 <this wooden measure- ; vjwwa:i»i ea»e/U®.-but their rapidity of growth,M?iii,their 
dtffisreadr«plaae 9 >«md tlie seedling ilight; J hove mbs- ana strength depend op the , abmd^qe.of 
found that - ithe 'owewge w*ight of <each path* is thegains or artifieial watwngjv If (he plnntp he 
about one ^eefi and five Ohittacks. The Hemp very thiok» theyfliust be, thiiu^l,^ os to stand 
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I&ree inches distance from each other.H They siderable quantity, St beliCve SOd/ m#uwk(»boat 
ffower and fruit in Sawun (July); «ibd*'Wthe IT' tons;), of property Ntamnid: Hemp next, 
beginning of Bhndoon (August) are ihttosir full season, at the rate of ten sicca rupees per mount! 
growth; tiht while yet suoculentwnd 'inllower, (this is equal to 900 sicca rupees, or, at S«. 
they are to be cut,with the exception of some seed 6rf.=£35 per ton, and at 2««4>»<£$0 per ton), 
plants, which are not to be reaped tiMOctober. The next important notice which we have respeet- 
lt is the bark of the young hut (ull^grcum or Saw- ing thecultureof Hemp in the plains of India, 
un plants, which is soft, that is used for making is from Mr. Beneef, and of and from* whom we 
Bhangela. That of the old or October -plants have the following cotamunioatioa i-Sample of 
is hard and not suitable for manufacture. After Hemp grown anil manufactured in Bengal, after 
the plants have been cut oft' at the ground, they the manner* pursued in Belgium. Presented by 
must be placed in the sun for eight or ten days Mr. H. Woollaston, on* behalf,of Mr. G. IXmeef, 
or until they be dried sufficiently. They must Belgian farmer. Monsieur Spry, Secretaire de 
then be steeped in water for three days, * and on la Societe d’Agriculture et d’Horticulture du 
the fourth day the plants must be taken out of Bengale, Calcutta, Oe. 8, 7630, 1840. J’ai 
the water tout peeled. The peelings are to be l’honneur de vous envoyer par l’entremise de 
washed and put in the sun; and* when quite Mpusieur Woollaston, membre de votre Societe, 
dried, they arc ready for manipulation. They un echnntillon de chanvre, qui me semble rae- 
are then to be torn int^ thin threads with the riter beancoup d’attentkfti, il me parait nussi 
nails ofthe hands ; next -twisted with a spin- avantageitk qui le chanvre de llussie et de Ma- 
ning-wheel (Tikuli)and when the threads m e thus nille qui se vendent a Londres £22 a £27 le 
prepared, they, are to be boiled with ashes of tonneau. La manufacture en cat tres simple et 
wobd and Water in a pot, for four hours, and to n’exige pas aucun instrument; elle est faite enBel- 
be washed again for the purpose of whitening, gique par dee vieillnrds et des enfants. Aucun 
This* is the way of preparing Bhangela thread, onvrage nc saurait etre plus convenable pour les 
out of which blankets are woven. One mana brus inactifs des families pauvres de certe oon- 
(haif a kutcha seer) of seed is sufficient, for a tree, il n’est nullement fatigant et se fait par 
ropini of land (one fifth of Badsliahi bigah), assis ; de plus, cliaque livre de chanvre, procure 
which produces ten or twelve loads of bhang, nu teilleur 3 lb. de matiere a bruler. La prepn- 
Hemp grows equally well on slopes or flats, and ration du sol ne demarale pas de grands soins 
near the tops as well as on the sides of the ni par consequent de grandes depenaes ; sa vege- 
mountains, if not too low But a moist rieh tation est superbe, la plante n’occupe le sol que 
soil is indispensable. The plant attains to a pendant SO jours (du commencement de Juin, a 
height of eight to ten feet, and should be cut la fin d’ Aout). J'en ai a peu pres 4 beegas, 
when the flower is falling and the seed forming, qui me donneront environ 1000 lb. de fibres, que 
llentp Culture in the Plain* of India *. je prepare en ee moment: et 'que je me propose 
Though the production of Hemp in the Hima- d’envover le plutot possible, pour echantillon; a 
layas, and in the low lands at their foot, is chiefly la Societe experimentale du Lin a Londres, et 
contemplated, that of its culture in the plains apres en avoir recu nne reponse, feonceinant sa 
may also be mentioned. This was attempted by valeur reelle ; je m’empresserai de vousenvOyer 
Hr. Roxburgh, and though probably in the least un rapport exact sur la mode de sa culture. Il 
favorable situation in India, yet with some sue- serait etonnant que 1’Inde, quia font de moyens 
cess ; as he observes : “ In many parts of Ben- en terrain et en homines, ne ponrrait pas con- 
gal, particularly where the land is so low as to courir avec la itussie, qui est obligee de payer 
remain humid through the dry season, Hemp £2 0 0 par tonneau frais d’exportation an gcra- 
thrivieS luxuriantly during the cold season ; at vernement Itusse meme, et 8*. per tonneau au 
Soonamooky »t did well on a sandy soil, matiur- passage qu Sond, et ne pourrait reckoner sa part, 
ed with dung from stables. Prolonged immer- des millions d’especes, que In mere patrie est 
sion much injures the quality of the Hemp, the obligee de payer annuellement a la Russie sa 
rainy season is therefbre preferable for the culti- puissante rivale. J’ai 1 ’honneur de vous saluer 
vation and mfioeration of the plant, and we must .avec la plus parfaite consideration, Votre tres 
content tmrsdVeii with otte crop in the year, for devoue serviteur, G. Deneef, * Belgian Parmer, 
it is a very falser though prevailing notion, that The Hemp produced by so little iabbur and care, 
the fertile fields of Aria produce at least two and which only occupied the 'ground for eighty 
crops annually- The burning heats of Asia, days from the beginning of June to the end «of 
while they last, areasunfavorable for vegetation August, according to Mr. DeneefjWafc pronoun - 
as the frosts of winter are in Europe.” Ami in eed good by the iriembert of tbe Fiax and Hetyp 
Wissetit is stated : " A native. Who had an Committee; by Mr. Fergusson, «s " utMrininonly 

opportunity of observing the mode of cultivating strong, and if it icato' be produced cheaply and 
and preparing the Hemp raifod^hyMr. Douglas, abundantly, it isMkdy to be a most? important arti¬ 
st Blshera, has offered to the Bdiid of Trade to cle.” Mr.' Hodgfcrnson, who doubted 'of its being 
contract with them for supplying a very con -' thetrueHCmp—^though without sufficientgroands, 
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pottounced ^' tbe urticle as superior, be it what 
it may, and deserving of tl*e first attention.” 
WitErespeeb to! the interchange of seed,, or to 
the kind which is most desirable, we have the 
following feet, though it is probable that some 
of the Himalayan seed would answer: equally 
wed. > ■ A few fresh stalks • of llernjp raised from, 
ltussian seed, were received from Dr. Jtoyle, 
and corresponding specimens of the indigetu>i*s 
Hemp plant of Bengal. Presented by Mr. Deneef. 
The superiority of the former in texture was very 
apparent.” In treating of both Flax and Sunn, 
mention was made of Mr. Sconce’s experiments 
with both of these plants at Chittagong, in the 
year 1843. He at the same time grew some 
Hemp from country seed ( gonsa ) sown in No¬ 
vember. Of tlie fibre, the Hemp and Flax Com¬ 
mittee reported : The Fibre is exceedingly strong 
and clean, but the admixture of Tow spoils the 
appearance and deteriorates the quality ; while 
of the dressed Hemp it was said, that some of 
fibres were strong, others weak, and as only 
partially heckled. These defects, being those of 
management, might easily be remedied. From 
the far Southern we proceed to the North-Wes¬ 
tern provinces; here the late Mr. Bell, of Agra, 
on hearing of the above experiments in Bengal, 
writes, that there “ can be no difficulty in the 
cultivation of the bhang or fjavja, which is now 
sown only for the intoxicating drug the natives 
obtain from it; but the vigour the plant shows, 
and the height it reaches when thus sown, much 
scattered to admit of its throwing out its branch¬ 
es, satisfied me that, sown more densely, it would 
at lejist run the height of Sunn, and this I sup¬ 
pose sufficient for the desired length of fibre in 
the Hemp.” There is no doubt that the Hemp 
plant will grow to a great height even in the 
plains of India. Dr. Eoyle received a letter 
from his friend, Capt., now Sir Pro by Cautley, 
dated from Saharunpore (10th Aug., 1840), 
stating that, the Hemp was in cultivation in the 
Botanic Garden, and looking as fine as any that 
he had ever seen, nearly twelve feet high, with a 
natural healthy look of dark green. Dr. Fal¬ 
coner, however, afterwards reported that the 
Hemp fibre did not retain the strength or 
flexibility which characterise it in the Himalayas. 
But Dr., Eoyle has been informed that they are 
able to .use some of the Hemp growing spontane¬ 
ously along the part of the Himalayan base, for 
the general purposes of cordage. The Hemp 
glowing in the Coruckpore district at the foot 
of the Hills, is considered of good quality, and 
some was sent to Britain on purpose to 
have its properties tested- It is probable that 
Mr,. WiUiams raight succeed in the cultivation 
of Hemp in the sod and climate of Jubbnlpore. 

hQmUfo and Cost tf Himalayan Hemp .—From 
tW-sooounit which has been given above, by local 
officers, of the cultivation, and the other testimo¬ 
ny which we have respecting the plant, there is 
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no doubt that the Gauja of the Himalayas is the 
true Hemp plant of Europe (th s Qnwabi* satim 
of botanists). As the phuatitas ceased to be as 
extensively cultivated as formerly chiefly from 
the want of any external demand, there would 
seem to be no difficulty in again increasing the 
culture, and to a still greater extent^ if tins re¬ 
quisite for all culture was again restored. The 
only questions which remain to be determined are 
the quality of the Hemp aud the cost at which it 
could be conveyed to Indian ports, where, if not 
required for export to Europe, it opuld be bene¬ 
ficially employed for naval and other purposes. 
This would be preferable to their continuing, as 
in some places is still the case, to import < Hemp 
and Tow from Europe, when India produces at 
least as good, if not a superior article, and .at a 
cheaper rate. This is evident from the follow¬ 
ing abstract of the information on the subject. 

“ In the Himalayas the Hemp grows wild, and 
is, moreover, carefully cultivated, both on ac¬ 
count of its exhilarating secretions, and its 
strong and flexible fibre. With the properties 
of this the Hillmen are well acquainted, as they 
make with it both twine and rope, and a coarse 
cloth ( bhangela ) with which they .clothe them¬ 
selves, as well as make sacks and bags. Their 
hempen wrappers they wear much ns a High¬ 
lander does his plaid, fixing it in front with a 
wooden skewer, instead of a brooch. A travel¬ 
ler in the Himalayas, some years since, describ¬ 
ed the natives as applying llemp ‘ extensively 
to purposes»of a domestic nature, such as hang¬ 
ing their supernumerary female children, admi¬ 
nistering rope’s end to their wives, penning up 
cattle, and making a sort of net tell, or knitted, 
or knotted shoes, to which a sole of untanned 
leather is sometimes, but by no means generally, 
affixed.’ “The culture seems to be very well 
understood in most parts, though the best 
methods are not always practised either of 
planting, or of picking, or of preparing their 
Hemp. All along the Himalayas—that is in 
Nepaul, in Kumaon, in Gurhvral, and up to 
the newly acquired hills of the Pur.jaub, at 
elevations of from 3000 and 4000 to 7000 feet 
—Hemp is cultivated by the Hillmen, though 
chiefly for their own - use, the plants growing to 
eight or ten, some say twelve or fourteen, feet in 
height. They sow about the month of May, 
carefully prepare, and usually manure the ground, 
weed and thin the plants to within three or four 
inches, and cut the male plants, ‘ pkoolbhanga, 
which flowers, bnt has no seed,’ a month or six 
weeks before the female plant, ‘goolanga, or 
goolbhanga, which has seed,’ the latter being 
harvested about the end of September. The 
stems, when cut down, are dried in tbe sun, and 
than steeped in water for three or teere days. 
Beaten with wooden mallets, the fibre is tben 
Stripped off, and again beaten^ In some places 
it is said to be boiled with wood ashes-that is. 
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potash,-‘-and sometimes- Wenched- before being 
aptm -into -thread. The stalks are - made into 
torches. 'The culture iswdescribed to be the most 
profitable"bf any, < ae the- churrm ami yo*/a, dif- 
ferent forms of Merry, are said of themselves to 
-pay the expenses of culture. The Hemp' they 
aell among ‘themselves for Rs. - 2 a wnmud—-that 
is, 4s. for about ; 821b- The seed is< even roasted 
and eaten, or expressed for - its oiljand the oil¬ 
cake given to their cattle. The culture is not 
much extended, for it is more laborious than 
they like, and there is sftidto be a prejudice 
among the Brahmins and Raj poots aguinst the 
cultivation of this plant,Whieh is therefore con¬ 
fined to the Doom class. But there is no doubt 
that the culture could be immensely extended if 
the inducements of price were greater.” There 
being no doubt of this being the genuine Hemp 
plant, the next point to aacertain is the quality 
of the-fibre which the linfmen produce with their 
owa unaided efforts. On this point the inform¬ 
ation is most satisfactory. Mr. Hodgkinson, a 
Calcutta merchant, who was well acquainted with 
this staple, and had personal knowledge of the 
produce on the Continent, pronounced some 
Hemp sent from the- Deyra Boon to be “ equal in 
colour, cleanness, length, and strength to the best 
Russian. Mr. Deneef, a Belgian former, sent to 
India by the Flax Experiment Company, said : 
“ Ges ecbaiitillons sont de vrai Gannabin sativa, 
pared a celui du nord de l’Europe. J’ai ete en- 
chante de voir une si charmante vegetation de 
oette phmte produite dans Pintle ; mais cet ar¬ 
ticle n’est pas prepare com me on le desire dans 
les marches Anglais ; d’abord ebanvre male et 
chenvre femelle ont ete coupes ensemble, et en- 
suite dresses dans Petat humide d’apres la me¬ 
thods des Indtens. S’il etait dresse a la maniere 
-des Europeens du nord, qui consiste a tirer 
leebanvre male, cinq semaines avant celui 
quiproduit la semence, a ne rouir que bien 
peu cheque genre separement, la ebanvre male 
ne poUvant pas-aqjourner dans 1’eau aussi long- 
temps qua l’autre ; eu suite a ne le dresser que 
quattd il est bien sec et lorsque les fibres se se- 
parent oisement ; il formerat une belle matiere 
premiere pour les cordages solides. Au con- 
tiafcei dresse et tjnee dsns I’eau il perd’une cer- 
taine gmisse-qui lui est naturelle, et qui est 
caag e qae -la poix s’imbibe plus facilement, avec 
lui.ce qui le iwndfort oontre lapluieet lachaleur, 
et fait «a meme temps benefice du manufac- 
tumer, qoiaait sibien diatiuguer la difference de 
la preparation.” {Inpreparing Hemp for the 
European market, care «facuhLbe taken not to 
twist or tie the ends together, ibut having laid 
-the fibres pasaltel to eaefa «ther, oimply to tie 
them together near the tbiekerend, so as to 
form Aaafe,as.seen in Reteraburgh Hemp.] 

(‘ Joum. Agric. Soc-of India/i^p. 46.) Some 
specimens of Hemp from the Himalayas rssent- 
Jy tried us this oountry have been found to bear 
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a greater weight &ndatr*dUth«n the best Peters¬ 
burg}* Hemp. Some of it is -ids6 vbry fine* and 
soft, more like Flax then' Hemp. There is 
little doubt, ’therefore, of the gbod quality of 
this Hemp,' even without any improvement 
from European instruction. It is a itbt ltess iin- 
portant-point-to ascertaih'the price at whiichit 
could be brought to this ‘country. Itf the * Jour¬ 
nal of the* 1 Agri-HorticuRnral ‘ Society of * In¬ 
die, (vol % p. 45), may bd observed afhehfortm- 
dum by the late Lord Auckland, when Gdrernor- 
General of India, in Which it is stated r- *• 

Prime cost of Hemp at Deyra, Rs, 54 ■■■■'•■ 

per ton, ......... ......... JB5 8 0 

Carriage to Calcutta (about l 600 

miles) Rs. 25 per ton, .. 2 8 0 


Total cost and charges of Hemp at 

Calcutta, ... £7 16 0 

Prime cost of Hemp seed at Dcyrn 

Rs. 36 per ton, .. . 3 12 0 

Carriage to Calcutta, Rs. 24 per ton, 2 8 0 


£% 0 0 

Though the above arc deduced from the Tates 
at which the natives sell Hemp and Hemp seed 
among themselves, large quantities could not be 
obtained at the above prices, for the natives 
would not extend their crop, or take much trou¬ 
ble in preparing it for market, unless some great¬ 
er inducements were held ont to them. Others, 
therefore, have calculated that the price of the 
Hemp might be doubled to the natives, aud -that 
one rupee more should be given for their bring¬ 
ing it down to the foot of the hills, whence it 
could be readily conveyed to the Ganges, either 
from Kemaon or Gurhwal, or from Sirmore it 
the 3umna, and from the Kangra Hills to the 
Sutlej. Therefore Capt. Kirke ■ calculated the 
cost of 500 maunds of Hemp from Deyra Doon, 
a valley within the Himalaya, to be ffbout Rs. 
2500; carriage on bullooks -to the Ganges (but 
oarts have been much introduced smoe then), 
Rs. 125; a 600 maund boat -from Sookertal, Rs. 
180 ; .together Rs. 2755; this, with the addition 
of ten per cent for contingencies, making the 
total cost to Calcutta. Re. 8080 for 500 maunds 
of Hemp, or forsomething more than seven¬ 
teen tons, or about MV 34e a Amt in Calcutta. 
Capt. Kirke’s memorandum further states that 
aa^ teet of the fine eaUdoth wshlob he forwarded 
eould be bougiit for O^ annas ; SS^-feet-' of the 
coarse sackcloth for-sa^annaS; 80 seedr-of the 
-maglt . Hemp * &fc. m«e ‘wupswp «n4 99 -‘seeds 
of theHmnp seed for cneVupee. -Major-CforbeH 
gives throe ealcuiatiofts ct the cost of llenvp from 
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the district of Kemaon to Calcutta, all expenses I 
included : • - H »v. ! 

From KotedwaM, 37 tons; £661-£1T iTpertoti. ^ 

„ Chilkeea ... ... 1C 15 „ 

„ Sunea . ... IS 4 „ 

’ * i 

He also sent some HerOp cloth or canvas made 
in the Hills, which was 7-J yards long, and 22J 
inches. Wide, of which the price was one rupee. 
The above facts being sufficiently favorable, both 
respecting the quality and the cost of the Hima¬ 
layan Hemp, and l)r. Royle having been inform¬ 
ed by good practical judges that the best plan to 
make the peculiar qualities of any of these Indi¬ 
an fibres known to manufacturers here would be 
to have a few tons of each sent into the market 
for two or three years, he was induced to recom^ 
mend that this should be done with the Himala¬ 
yan Hemp. “ As it is quite practicable to give 
an impulse to the growth of Hemp in the Hima¬ 
layas, and as the price is so moderate and 
the quality so good, I believe it might be esta¬ 
blished as a regular article of export from India, 
or, at all events, of consumption in the dock¬ 
yards of that country. I would therefore sug¬ 
gest that the local officers of the districts of 
Kemaon, Deyra Doon, Sirraore, and Kote Kan- 
gra (more properly Kooloo), should be authoris¬ 
ed to purchase certain quantities of the Hemp 
(say from 5 to 10 tons), and send it dowu to 
Calcutta, for transmission to and sale in the mar¬ 
kets of England, taking care that while they give 
sufficient encouragement to the cultivators, they 
do not so far increase the cost, either by raising 
the price or by enhancing the expense, as to inter-! 
fere with its subsequent profitable sale by mer¬ 
chants. It is probable that the Himalayan Hemp 
would sell in England for £35 a ton.” Dr. Royle 
has lately received a letter from Dr. Jameson, 
dated 6th Nov., 1854, referring to this fibre, 
and also to the order which had been sent by the 
Court of Directors to India for the purchase of 
some of this Himalayan Hemp, in order to make 
it known in the markets here. He states that 
the Civil Authorities had “issued orders to pur¬ 
chase ten tons of the Hemp grown in Grurh- 
wal and Kemaon, which they were procur¬ 
ing at -the rate of from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per 
maund, or £10 16s. to £16 4s. per ton. Carri¬ 
age to Calcutta will cost about £5, and to Eng¬ 
land, with the other incidental charges, say £10 
per ton [Mr. Henley (a. p. 86) estimates all such 
charges at £7 a ton] more, which will bring the 
article up,to £35 16*. to £31 4*. Of course, 
whqu it is exported on a larger scale the price of 
carriage will be ; greatly decreased.” “ This coun¬ 
try, possesses immense advantage in abundance of 
land* &o., and the Calcutta and Bombay mern 
chants cctuldalways have their Hemp to slap in 
December.”: With regard to the quality of. the 
Hemp he observes: “ Moreover, the Hemp grown 
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in our mountains and in the Doons (valleys) is 
far superior<in'strength to' the Russian samples 
of. Russian, Hemp whic^ hfive been sent: by the 
Court of Directors. On showing tiftse to the 
Puharee (Hill) growers of Hemp, they declared 
that were they to produce* such an inferior arti¬ 
cle it would scarcely find a sale.” The speci¬ 
mens were obtained from one* of the most re¬ 
spectable houses in London, and bought for their 
own use. They were sent for the pnrposb of 
showing how the Hemp of commerce comes 
into market, instead of being twisted, tied, 
pr platted, as is much of the fibre from 
India. But if the Himalayan Hemp generally 
resembles that which has been referredtoasfrom 
fCangrn, no Russian Hemp will come near it' in 
point of strength. The essentially good quali¬ 
ties of the Hemp grown in the Himalayas, con¬ 
sisting in tlie strength, divisibility, fiheness, and 
softness of the fibres of much of what is grown 
there, will make it, when known, very desirable 
for many purposes. That grown at the lower ele¬ 
vations is also possessed of considerable strength, 
as proved from the experiments made on a 
2-inch rope in-the Master-Attendant's office at 
Calcutta. The results given in the accompanying 
table (p. 332) are a portion of an extensive 
series of experiments, undertaken in the year 
1 840, in compliance with the orders of the Ma¬ 
rine Board, dated 7th October, 1839. The sam¬ 
ples of Deyra and Arracan Hemp were forward¬ 
ed for experiment from the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, and>were laid up in a 2 inch rope, in 
November 1841, but the experiments were in¬ 
terrupted by the death of the Master-Attendant, 
and these samples were not submitted for 
trial till the 18th of December, 1844, so 
that the rope was three years old. At 
the same time, the small samples of jetae (v. p. 
304) were tried. It will be seen - from the: ab¬ 
stract, that amongst the thirteen samples of idle 
2-inch rope, the Deyrah Hemp stands the fifth 
in strength and the twelfth in elasticity. (’ Jouhi. 
Agri-Hortic. Soc., ’ iii, p. 227. ) Further details 
are given in other tables, at pp. 224-25 of the 
Journal. But Hemp of for greater strength is 
produced in these, whieh are probably the native 
hills of the plant. Mr. Williams, of Jubbulpore, 
gave to Dr. Royle, in the year 18»8* a sample 
of Hemp, which he stated had been forwarded 
to him by D. F. Macleod, Esq., as the produde 
of Kote Kangra, in the Sikh Himalayas. This 
Dr. Royle has, in his Lecture add Experiments, 
as well as in communications with vatioiia indi¬ 
viduals, called Kote Kangra Heap. It is the 
fibre which is mentioned as not. breaking with 
a weight of 400 lb., when (bnwgfcass from 
Assam broke with 320 lb. and Fetereburgfc 
Hemp with only 1601b. It has, moreover, ap¬ 
peared to all the practical men ho have since 
then examined it, as the strongest fibre with 
whieh they were acquainted. • .. 

971 
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tbstracl of Report ofRrotf of Moorgahoiy ArraaaH, Deyra, and Jetee Rope, compared with Europe,, 


Manilla , New Zealand , Sunn, and CoirRope, in the order of Strength and Elasticity. 
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Names. 

Length stretched 
before breaking. 

Names. 

■ 
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tt 

SI. 
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Manilla, (white,). 

Sunn, (ditto,) .. 

Europe, (Pat,). 

New Zealand,. 

Ueyrali, . 

Europe, (1839,) 

Sunn, (tarred,) . 

Arraeau,. 

Manilla, (tarred) ... 
Europe, (twice laid,). 

Ditto, ditto,. 

Moorgahvi, (white,)... 
Ditto, (tarred,) .. 

11). 

2731 

2679 

2655 

2591 

2 r‘3 

■2463* 

2239 

2231 

1712 

1351 

1295 

1175 

1063 

New Zealand,. 

Europe, (1839,).. 

Ditto, (Pat,) . 

Sttun, (tarre^) . 

Uitto, (white,). 

Mnuilia, (tarred,). 

Ditto, (white,). 

Europe, (twice laid,) . 

Jeetee,.. 

Moorgahvi, (white,... 
Europe, (twice laid,) . 

Coir, (plain,) . 

Moorgahvi, (tarred,).. 

11). 

2231 

1907 

1743 

1703 

1607 

1463 

1431 

1214 

903 

875 

871 

823 

7U 

Sunn, (white,)..... 

Ditto, (tarred,). 

Manilla, (tarred,). 

Moorgahvi, (white,)... 

Manilla, (white,). 

Europe, (1839,). 

New Zealend,. 

Europe, (Pat,). 

Moorgahvi, (tarred,).. 

krnwun, ... 

Europe, (twice laid,).. 

Devrah, . 

Europe, (twice laid,).. 

Inches. 

171 

38* 

13* 

IS 

HI 

10* 

10* 

10* 

9* 

9 

#! 

71 

7* 

Coir, u>h*in,)... .. 

Jeetee,. 

6unn, (white,). 

Manilla, (white,). 

Sunn, (tarred,).. 

Europe, (Pat,). 

Moorgahvi, (tarred,).. 

Ditto, (white,). 

Europe. (1839,). 

Manilla, (tarred,).. 

New Zealand,. 

Europe, (twice laid,).. 
Ditto, ditto,.?. 

Inches. 

32 

15 

13* 

13 

11 * 

10 * 

10 

»* 

»* 

B 

8 

I fi* 

1 6 


Master-Attendant’s Office, 


A. B. CLAPPEKTON, 


30/fA December , 1844-. 


1 st Assisi, to the Master-Attendant. 


>r. Jameson, in the above letter, observes, with 
?gard to the so-called Kote Kangra Hemp, that 
e himself had brought it to Mr. Maeleod’s no- 
ce, and that it was not produced in’t he Kangra 
istrict, but in Kooloo and Lahoul, which are a 
ttle farther in the iuterior. Before concluding, 
r e have to detail the method of cultivating and 
'reparing Hemp in Europe, in order to contrast 
hem with the practice of the East, and for the 
^formation of those who may wish to cultivate 
t in this country. We are indebted for the di- 
ections to some of the most approved writers on 
be: subject, and have contrasted them with those 
f Mr. Bowiandson in his paper in vol. x of the 
Journ. of the Boyal Agricultural Society.’ 

Culture and preparation of Hemp in Europe. 
-Hemp being one of the few plants cultivated 
i Europe, which has the male and female flowers 
l different plants, affords some anomalies in its 
ulture* especially that of having two harvests in 
lie same crop. In some older works the male is 
■equently named the female plant, aud rice versa. 
Soil.—The aoilj in which Hemp thrives, is a deep 
ich, moist soil, five or six inches deep, besides 
he alluvial, whereBand And clay are intimately 
nixed, nnd having Hie above characteristics, also 
he friable loams, whioli contain much vegetable 
natter. All should contain a fair portion of 
and, as this keeps Hie sqilopenahd light for the 
opts to spread in. tlett^wirives well in Hoi- 
rod and Lincolnshire. StifL cold elays are un- 
uitable, for even if the pbnt slfould grow well, 
t is not easy to pull it “ for when strong ciay 


becomes saturated with rain, the soil runs together 
aud on drying sets ns hard as a pavement.” If 
the soil be over-rich, the plant grows too luxuri¬ 
antly, and produces a coarse but strong fibre. 
But Hemp is sometimes sown in such soils to 
meliorate them for the cereals, which would 
otherwise run too much to straw. But as many 
soils are too poor, they require to be raised to a 
suitable state by the addition of manure ; and 
with this, it is said that Hemp may be grown iu 
the same soil for many years. When a fine qua¬ 
lity of fibre is required, of course, only the most 
suitable soil should be selected, or that in which 
the growth of the plant is neither excessive nor 
stunted. In Italy, Hemp is sown in their best 
iands, which are rich 1 and strong loams, and 
)nade fine nnd friable. In Ilomftgna, where the 
best Hemp is produced, they say it may be 
grown anywhere with manure. • In the Himala¬ 
yas, Dr. Hoyle has seen the • Hemp growing 
most luxuriantly in the neighbourhood of bullock 
sheds, and producing fibre of great strength. In 
India, spots near the habitations of natives are 
the best adapted for the growth of Hemp ; but 
■in these they generally grow Tobacco. At Soona- 
mooky it grew luxuriantly in sand, which was 
manured with stable-dung. Hence, Hemp grown 
in the plains will be dearer than the other fibres. 

Culture and Mamre.-^-Bnt the richness of the 
soil.andtbequantity of manure required must vary, 
not only according to the nature of the soil and its 
requirements, but also to the warmth of the soil 
and the nature of the climate. Warm, moist: ones 
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require tests than cold, whether dry or ttdist cli¬ 
mates. In England* Mr. &owlandson says; the 
generality of soil will require a dressingoftett 
tons of Veil-rotted farm-yard dung per acre, 
ploughed and harrowed in, early in April. He 
•quotes an 1 extensive grower* who says twenty* 
ive tons of well-rotted, mixed stable and feed- 
ings-shed manure, should be applied pq^acre. 
The land should, of course, be in the first in* 
’ stance well ploughed and properly drained; also* 
j well harrowed and rolled, to get the top-soil into 
good tilth ; and weeds, as horse-mint, or twitch, 
destroyed. The manuremust be carefully and evenly 
spread, and the plough follow close to tnespreader. 
*' Seed* —Of seed, that from Holland is the 
most esteemed, ripens soon, yields abundant 
drops, and of a fine quality; but well-grown 
English seed is also of good quality. Indian 
id, from externul appearance, appears fine ; 
it may not be so well suited in the first crop 
r fibre ; but the Himalayan seed, both from its 
pearance and the nature of its produce, is pro4 
bly interior to none, and perhaps only requires 
rchangiug with different districts. The seed 
uuld be Of a bright, grey colour, and plump : 
d must not have undergone heating in any 
ay, ami therefore the taste, when bitten, should 
sweet, and not bitter or acrid. The quantity 
1 of seed may vary from two to two and a half. 
Others say to three bushels an acre. The last, if 
.'■define fibre is required for weaving into cloth. 
But the larger quantity cannot be sown on very 
rich soils. The thicker it is on suitable land, the 
• finer it will grow. The fresh ploughed land should 
<|j|m sown very evenly, care being taken to scare 
? «ray birds. The best time for sowing, in Eug- 
Jpid, is from the 1st to the 15 th of May ; but it 
irisown even in June, as frosts are apt to injure 
tbe young plant; but late-sown plants are apt to 
grow thin and weak. 

After-culture. —Hemp seed is sown both 
adcast and in drills. When grown on ac- 
nt, chiefly, of the seed, it is sown thin. Sin- 
ir says, by sowing Hemp in drills, a coarser 
id stronger bark or fibre, fit for cordage, will 
produced, and a less quantity of seed is re¬ 
trod than by sowing it broadcast. This latter 
idde is to be preferred, when Hemp is wanted, 
for textile purposes. The stems rise slender 
rind fine, according to their proximity; but they 
1: jrequiro to -be weeded or hoed out to within a 
loot of each other, and may require a second 
JVoeing, to destroy weeds ;■ but. in general the 
■•■ Hemp will, itself; smother all Weeds, except in 
J the spaces between drills. During its season of 
' rapid growth, the plant necessarily requires 
moisture, arid therefore, iri some countries, irri¬ 
gation is practised- - 
Putting.— As already observed, Hemp has 
usually two harvests; but ; 'when grown on ac¬ 
count of the fibre only,- it may be prilled when 
in flower, mid no distinction made between the 
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: male and female plants. ‘ Brit as it is usually 
deelrable to get bOfh tbev seed and the fibre df 
both plants. the mate' plants; br tohife Hemp, 
are pulled as soon as they have shed their pollen, 
i usually about thirteen wefek* After they havte been 
; sown. They may ;then. be easiljr reeogriwed by 
their leaves becoming yellow, nridthe stem 'Ufa 
whitish colour, and the fiowers faded^ ’ Erich 
plant is pulled up singly by the root, care 1 ’ being 
taken not to break dr cramp the stem in the 
hand. The ripeness of the female plant iskrioWri 
not only bv inany ofthe same signs ris those qf 
the male, but also by the seeds beginning to 
tuhi of a grey colour, being firm inside, Arid 
some of the capsules to open. This is generally 
about Michaelmas in England. When the seed 
has. become perfectly ripe, the bark is apt to be¬ 
come woody and coarse, and to separate yith 
difficulty. But the seed which is required for 
sowing, ought to be taken from plants allowed 
enough of room to spread and then to fully 
ripen their seed. 

Drying .—When the plants are pulled, it is 
reeommended to hold the root end upper¬ 
most, and with a wooden swrird dress off 
the flowers and leaves, as they assist in manur¬ 
ing the land. They are then bound in small 
bundles with bands at each end, of such a 
size that you can grasp with both hands, or some¬ 
times into bundles of twelve handfuls each, and 
I arranged along the borders of the field. If not 
done before, with a fork knock arid shake off the 
soil from the roots, and scrape off the under-- 
growth of leaves. It is then set up like wheai 
in shocks, for a week or so. Tile stalks which 
form each handful should be as nearly aS possi¬ 
ble of an equal length, and the roots in particular 
should be placed as even as ' possible. If 
the crop is kept till spring, it is tied in larger 
bundles, and stacked and thatched. 

Gathering Seed.—When the female Hemp is 
gathered, it is allowed to stand eight or ten days 
in the air, to allow the seed to dry and ripen ; 
the tops being covered with undergrowth, to 
keep off the birds. After which, they out off 
the heads, or gently beat out or thrash them to 
get out the seed, on a cloth. Care must be taken 
in conveying the bundles of seeded stems, as by 
passing a rope round the bundles and under, the 
heads, and draggirig the rope over the shoulder. 
The seed which remains after this operation, is 
got out by combing the heads on the teeth of a. 
ripple; but the seed is inferior to that whioh 
frills out, and is unfit far sowing. The fesirialb 
plant is generally stacked during thewirrter, add 
rioft Steeped till the spring. ' '' ." ! 

Drying. —JVhen the Hemp has beefy .$$$> 
it bright, according to some ariffyoifaiep, 
dried' in the sun for one or tw<f ’bfyi Dri 
Hairiel observes, that it is a ^matter of doubt 
whether the plants should tib dried before it is 
steeped; so Mills, in his ‘ Husbandry,’ like the 
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es of India with their, t Snnn(«.,p. 2J4), 
tluqhsithat pm drying appeal needless trouble- 
So M^rcandier directs, that when theHerop is 
Rfgjfoctly Hpc, it must be pi^into thewater a* 
ftogn as Jt is., pulled gut of the ground; and 
Sinclair .says, that -Hemp shouldbe watered as 
soon as possible: In tins state, it is, said to require 
only; four days, but, when, it. has been dried, 
eight days of steeping. The time must, more* 
over, depend a good deal on the temperature of 
the water. 

Steeping ,—The steeping of Hemp, called 
Water-retting, is a very impoi tant part of its 
preparation, and is. to be distinguished from 
another method, which, is called Dew-retting. 
Tire stepping places am often only ditches, three 
or four feet deep, varying in breadth and length, 
dug for, i the, purpose on the margins of rivers. 
The bundles of Hemp are laid at the bottom of 
the water, and covered with straw, and sometimes 
with sqds, and loadicTwith pieces of wood and 
large stones to keep them down.. The object, as 
in the ease of Flax, is by a slight degree of fer¬ 
mentation t6 enable the epidermis, or outer skin, 
to separate readily from the bark, and this from 
the boon'or reed. This is readily ascertained, by 
taking out one of the steeped stems and holding 
it by the root end, and drawing the thumb-nail 
up the stem to the top. If the fibre slip up the 
stem, it . is a proof that it has been sufficiently 
retted. Du Hamel, having steeped Ilerap in 
different sorts of water, observes, that the fibres 
steeped* in putrid standing water were softer than 
those which had been steeped in running water. 
But in water which does not run, the fibres con¬ 
tract a disagreeable colour: they are, however, 
notwithstanding this, easily bleached; it is de¬ 
sirable, however, to make a small stream of water 
pass through the steeping place. Du Hamel, 
referring to the common opinion, that Hemp in¬ 
tended for fine cloths should be retted more than 
that for coarse doths, and that for making of 
ropes should be steeped least of all, observes, that 
though there may be some truth iu this, it is in 
vaiujto hope greatly to improve, by this process, 
fibyef which, are. natprally coai;s,e. A fine fibre 
cannpt he obtained Without the concurrence of 
spft,^ olf seasons^ and of climate, the mode of 
sowing and of cuftu^q, and the, degree of ripeness. 

Dr%wg after Wg.lenng#~\ yjien the 'Hemp is 
guMcmtfy retted, ft; is taken carefully, opt of the 
water, ana to a field of. aftermath 

or any otbnr (hence called grassing) that, is 
clean and cattle* Here it is spread 
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limes artificially, in ovens, and kilns* When dry, 
the Hemp is tied, up in bundles (again, and oar* 
ried to thebarn or rielf. ; , • 

Peeling and Breading the Hemp is 
sufficiently dried, the process is ; either .to 
peel it, by taking one stalk after the other, 
breaking the reed, and Slipping off the .bark. 
The gpoeeSs is simple but tedious, and will give 
occupation to those who are without any* * But 
it comes off in ribbons, which do not hackle ho 
well as Hemp that has been broken, and they are 
apt to retain some of the thick parts next the 
roots, hence the saying, that this mode is better 
for the seller than the buyer* The term of break¬ 
ing or braking Hemp, applies rather to the boon 
or reed than to the fibre, for this oidy bends 
under the hand of the dresser, and does not 
break. The operation Is performed either b.y 
beating the Hemp, which is a laborious and. te¬ 
dious work, or by the break, which may be moved 
either by hand or by a Spring or treddle attached 
to the upper jaw of the break, or by, flutted -rol¬ 
lers, worked by horse-, wind*, or water-, and now 
sometimes by steam-power., When Hemp has 
undergone the process of breaking, it is ready, 
like Flax, for the process of scutching, in which 
scutching mills are now used, as in the case of 
Flax. By rubbiug, beetling, and striking the 
Hemp with reiterated blows, the longitudinal 
fibres are separated from one another, and in pro¬ 
portion to the greater or less degree of that 
separation the Hemp becomes more or less fine, 
elastic, and soft to the touch* (Du Hamel.) 
Dew-retting (p. 199), Mr. Rowlandson says (I. 
c., p. 180) will produce the most valuable white 
Hemp. The stems, after being pulled, are al¬ 
lowed to stand in the stooks for two or three days; 
they are then spread out on land where the grass 
is plentiful, and may require to be there for six 
weeks, and to be frequently turned. The.process 
will be completed, when, the -pink spots appear, 
as before noticed, which must be carefully looked 
for, when it will be ready to gather ami tie up 
in bundles, to form stools, in order to dry; the 
fibre will not sustain any damage before the pink 
spots appear. Snow retting is practised iu Russia 
and Sweden. After the first fall, they spread the 
Hemp (which has been dried in the sun or other¬ 
wise) on the snow, and leave it there to be. cover¬ 
ed with other , falls of snow, until spring, when it 
is usually found, to ,be sufficiently retted. (Wissct, 
194.) In Livonia they steep their Hemp in a 
manner which is a medium between still and 
running water, in a series of basins, one. above 
the other, but as has already been observed, the 
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•»4herb for three Peeks’or. more, in order to bleach 1 French, for whom thi$.iuformatioh was originally 
B the fibre to becotqe free; during which time I obtained, do nptavail themselves of it. (v. 1 c., 
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turned oyer^ With light long Ip. 204.) In addition tc 

*.- Mr>. Rowland-1 preparation of Hemp, we may briefly refer to 
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others, most gf. whioh, oowever, nave m 
improved forms /bpen already noticed under 
the head of Flax* The Abbe Brullea re- 
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cornmeridfed the Use 'off Soap in the pro¬ 
portion of 6ne part to forty-eight of water, at a 
temperature of about 200° f.| and the water't6 
bie about forty times the 'Weight of the Hemp. 
Du Hamel tried boiling the Hemp Stems* in water, 
bfit he did not find that the peeling was facilita¬ 
ted. Marcandier recommended a second water¬ 
ing, arid also the use of a warm alkalinejflfcy (1 • 
<*., pp. 2*3 and 1 245). But as We have seen the 
use of hot water successfully applied to Flax in 
recent times, and soap has been Used in several 
processes, and itt a very ingenious manner in one 
which we omitted to notice,—that in which a 
little acid is afterwards added, jo tffat decom¬ 
position takes place, in consequence of the acid 
uniting with the alkaline base, when the oil which 
is set free assists in softening the fibre. In the 
article on Sunn we have already referred (p. 
276) to a peculiar method of drying, to which 
the Livonians are said to ascribe the good or bad 
quality of their Hemp. The stems are first set 
up to drain, and then spread out for a day to 
dry ; after which they are made up in heaps, and 
covered over with straw, or other similar materi¬ 
al of any kind, to make them sweat. When tliey 
have sweated enough, they are laid again in small 
heaps, so that the air may dry them in the shade 
by blowing through them ; after which they are 
next effectually dried by fire, kiln, or oven, and 
immediately put under the breakers whilst yet 
hot. It is probable that this method, when 
skilfully practised, must produce some of the 
same effects in llemp as in some other vegetable 
substances. Mr. Frushard observes, with regard 
to the natives of India : “ The reason why their 
tobacco falls so much to dust, is owing to its 
not being sweated enough. When properly 
sweated, as they manage it in America, it be¬ 
comes tough like a bladder ; and toughness and 
suppleness are the qualities wanted in Hemp. ” 
(Wisset, p. 223.) Besides these, we have also 
the dry method of separating Hemp in some 
places, as related by Mr. Durno, who was the 
British Consul at Meinel, and who states that 
in the southern parts of Poland, steeping is not 
practised at all, on the supposition that the 
liarle is thereby weakened, and the. colour 
darkened. Instead of steeping, they there dry 
the stalks in the sun. But the dressing is mox*e 
laborious, and consequently more expensive. 
(Wisset, p. 177. ) Mr. Dickson, as in the case 
of Flax, has succeeded admirably in separating 
Hemp fibre by passing dried stems from Italy 
under the rollers of his machine (r. p. 224), and 
Dr. Boyle ha# np doubt that the method may be 
successfully practised with severs! fibres for many 


Crop arid Profit.—-Nr. Bowlandsoj^ says 
the best land fqr -fibjre 

stfphgest descript|oii is a faij loam, got tc$||Ba« 
vy wiijh 4ay, : pqrjlpn pfj sand mtetm||fel ! 

On suen land, succeeding a crop of beans, Tlemp 
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will grow slx or snv«t' fieethlgb, land bean-stalks 
in such make godd manore for Hemp. Headds: 
M I have known if 1 ' quarters eff beans p^r aere af¬ 
ter Hemp, weighing 1 21 stone per sack: Hemp 
after beans Will produceSU stone more per acre, 
of the strongest and heaviest ■ ftbtfe, > ttian by any- 
other mode of culture ; the weight Of 'fibre in 
ordinary culture and circumstances will produce 
60 to 70 stone per acre.” A good crop bf Heiflp 
after beans will produce 28 to SU^bblhels of seed 
per acre ; in the ordinary way, 2f-to>^22 bush¬ 
els per acre. But only partfcftJaT circum¬ 
stances or prices render Hemp a ’desirable cul¬ 
ture in England ; for, in general*, it cannot 
be considered a productive crop—though it 
may bring 5«. per stone, and good seed 5«. per 
bushel, —as it requires much manure, and “ Hemp 
land will grow other crops of equal or superior 
value at a less cost.” But other countries, such 
as parts of India anti the Himalayas, which prefer 
any exportable produce like Flax or Hemp, will be 
glad to cultivate both, if they got any reasonable 
encouragement. The co-operation of a purely ma¬ 
nufacturing establishment might facilitate and 
give advantages to the production of Hemp a* 
well as to that of Flax. 

Imports , etc., of Hemp from India. —It is not 
impossible therefore that as India now supplies 
England with the cheapest of fibrous materials. 
Jute, that the country will also be able to supply 
the strongest and best, that is, Himalayan Hemp. 
The greater distance which this has to travel, 
but chiefly by the Ganges lliver, may be easily 
paid for by its greater value. We also believe 
that as Mr. Deneef succeeded in growing; some 
good Hemp even in the plains of Bengal ip the 
rainy season, soothers will be able to do, so 
in other parts of India. The expenses of transit 
from distant parts will, no doubt, be diminished 
when larger quantities are operated upon and the 
arrangements are made by mercantile men. All 
such, transactions in the Hills would be facilitated, 
if it were found possible to make the road from 
the Kemaon Hills into the plains practicable for 
light parts, as thiafljhs been done with the Sikh 
hills to some extent, pgt these are less precipitous. 
That there is pp^ng chimerical in the expecta¬ 
tion of greatly incased quantities of fibre being, 
imported, even qfom JS» distant a country as India, 
is evident from ^pai.tyts already taken place- If 
this has been possible With the cheaper it cannot 
be impracticable with, the bcttfjfc Thoqgh .tbe 
information is pot .very certain, we 
published reports jthat Hemp was eipali^f^m 
India to’tne flowing extent: : : • \ ’:y >... 

fiEife pteoyfEb f»0 M INDIA, AND SOZDlNJBlf OLAJfk 
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(Hemp-herb), 614 cwt from Co&ean; and Ex- 
portea^b the United Kingdom lfi,895 : lb<*^Es. 
5j % 96. How greatly and rapidly the increase of 
fibrous materials has gone on within the Last few 
years from India is evident from the following ta¬ 
ble of the imports from Russia and the ; British 
territories in India, from 1847 fo 1851 ; while 
inthe year 1831, 506,803,cwt. were imported 
from Russia, and only 9478 cwt. from the East 
Indies. Quantities of Hemp Imported into the 
United Kingdom from— 

.. ..»•«*.** 1847 1848 ’1849 1850 IHS1 

.......... .544344 640,307 641,518 614,535 673,342 

Br. Ter ih East Indies, 188,788 358,330 360,362 399,845 590,933 

In successive editions Of M’Cullocli’s * Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary,’ we find the following Imports 
iuto Great Britain; but, under the head of 
Hemp from India, are included the various 
Fibres described in this work, with probably no 
real Hemp, though this - %ay be imported from 
thenqe. 

Quantities of Hemp imported into (lie United Kingdom ; 

1S31 IS 17. 1S51. 

Froto Russia ... ... 500,803 54-1311 07^3 

„ British Territories in 

East Indies ... ... 9,473 185,788 590,523 

In Russia as soon as Hemp is brought down in 
the spring, or iu the course of the summer, it is 
selected and made up into bundles by sworn selec¬ 
tors (brackets), who are said to act with impar¬ 
tiality and exactness ; and tickets are affixed to 
every bundle as selected, &c. llemp at Peters- 
bnrgh is assorted into, clean Hemp, or firsts; 
outshot Hemp, or seconds ; half-cleaned Hemp, 
or thirds; and Hemp Cod ilia. Riga Hemp is 
distinguished >as resin (or clean), outshot, and 
pass Hempt Particular care is taken to ship 
Hemp and Flax iu fine, dry weather. If either 
get; wet, they are apt to heat, and to be totally 
spoiled. For this reason every vessel taking 
in Hemp and Flax is furnished with mats 
to prevent their getting damp. A bundle of 
dean Hemp weighs from 56 to 65 poods ; 
ditto outshot, 48 to 55 poods; ditto half- 
clean, 40 to 55 ditto. (1 pood—36 lb. 
avoirdupois) 63 poods are about equal to an 
English ton ; the fixed charges on which in Pe- 
tersburgh amount to 45 roub. ,32 cop.; also com¬ 
mission and. stamps, and oii iiiport into London, 
about £10 5s. 8 d., freight included; when the 

S rice is £40 a ton. (t>. Sf’CuHoch, from Mr. 

orrison on the Commerce of Petersburgh.) 
With regard to prices, those of Hemp will of 
course vary at different times, like those of all other 
produetsfi^pjfris usually highest in the summer 
mjQSitrfs, ana lowest in September. Ii^Decem- 
t**, 1833, Petersburgh clean Hemp was 25s. to 
Ijfc j Riga Rein at 29s. j>ef bwt. Inthe year 
SHQ/Italian Hemp was at 5J0,s the cwt.; Polish 
Rem^ 4;8s.'; Petdrsburgh cleafi; ,.47*:; clean jfor 
cordage^ 46s. ; Polish Pass Hejhp, 46s.; Petejrs- 
burgh Half-dean,. 42s. In tfie year 1844, the 
price of Petersburgh Hemp was 33«. per cwt.. 
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or £88 per ton. At the end of 1854, Petersburgh 
1c|ean,£60 10s. to £63 ; outshot, £59 to £61; 
half-clean, £57 10 s.,; Riga Jfcin, £61 to £64 : 
do. outsthot, £58 to £63. But we, cannot do 
better than conclude with an extract from tire 
‘ Commercial Circular’ of the Messrs. Lindsay. 
“ As regards Hemp, the rates for, this article ad- 
vanccdim the early months of the year, and ob¬ 
tained Pheir highest point in Marph, when *£75 
per ton was paid for clean. They then gradually 
fell to £58 to £60—about its present value—it 
having become apparent that supplies to a much 
larger extent than were anticipated would be re¬ 
ceived via ijfciuel, &c. The future range of prices 
will, of coursejEfecessarily .depend on the action 
of our Government as respects Prussian neutrality. 
It, however, must not be lost sight of that the 
variety and extent of substitutes in the course of 
introduction will, under any circumstances, fpr 
some time to come diminish the consumption of 
Russian Hemp.” — Hoyle Fib. FI. page 34U. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, there were only 
four exhibitors of this fibre, the best and cleanest 
sample having been sent from Nellore: this 
plant does not thrive iu Southern India so well 
as in the North West Provinces, and the colder 
parts of Bengal ; it there produces a 
fibre suited for cordage and weaving, 
Southern India the Fibre deteriorates, and has 
little strength, it grows best at altitudes of 3 to 
7000 feet. There arc a number of Indian plants, 
which yield good substitutes for Hemp, some of 
which are extensively cultivated in the Madi as 
Presidency. In China, Hemp is cultivated iu 
the provinces north of the Meiling, but the 
plant also grows in Fuhkieu ; the grass cloth 
made from it is not so much used for common 
dresses as cotton and silk. There are three 
plants which produce a fibre made into cloth 
known under this name, viz. the Cannabis saliva 
or liem]) at Canton, the Urtica nivea, a species 
of nettle grown about Suchan, and the Sida 
tiliaefolia near Tien -tsin-fu. — Williams Middle 
Kingdom, p. 106. 

(4292) HEMP SEED, 

Sunn kee-beenge, Hind. | Chenevi, Fn. 

The seed of the Cannabis saliva, C. indica, are 
albumitfms and oily, and entirely devoid of all 
narcotif properties. They are used for crushing 
for oil. *' 

(4293) HEMP SEED OIL. Cannabis sa- 

TIVA. 

Ganja yenna, Tam. 

This oil is dbtained by expression from the 
seeds of the common hemp, which is cultivated 
in many parts of the country. In •Russia, the 
oil is much used for burning ih Lamps, but it is 
unknown to the natives, of India. At the Mad¬ 
ras Erffibition of 1855, three specimens were ex¬ 
hibited, one of a deep green colour from Tan- 
j<fr^ai* 0 ther,of an olive green, sent by Lieut, 
and the third in the Madras Tariff. 
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Kborasanee ag wan, -Gw*- 

Adas pedas, Hal. 

Adas, Jav. , i( . 
Hyoscyamus niger, Lax. 
Buzirulbung, Pehs. 
Kborasanie omutn. Tam. 


Buzirulbung, Bung, Sir 
kran, Uruianikou,^ 

,Ahab. 4 , - . ... 

Kkorasame, Cyng. 
liUorasanie-ajwan, Dux. 

Jiisqui'ame, PE. ! 

Bilsenkrout, Geh. ' 

. The seeds are small, compressed, uTntorm, 
roundish, finely dotted, of a yellowish-gray co¬ 
lour, and have the odour of the plant and an 
oleaginous, bitter taste. The plant is a native 
of Europe and Asia Minor, and is extensively 
cultivated hll over India. The chen#al proper¬ 
ties of the leaves and seeds ha wp been carefully 
investigated, and an alkali has been obtained 
from it termed lTyoscidma , but it differs little, if 
any at all, from Atropia. — ’Faulkner. 

(42J35) HENNA, LAVVSONIA INE11MIS. 
Privet Egyptian. 


Urkau, Aka h. 
Maritoudi, Cvng. 
Mayndie, Duk. 
Mendee, Hernia, Guz. 
Hind. 

Daunlacca, Mal. 


Henna, Pers. 

Sakacliera, Sans. 
Maroodauie, Tam. 
Gorunta Cliettoo, Ivenie, 
Tel. 

Mendi, Bung. 


IIEKMODACTYL SOORINJAN TULKII. 
dyeing anditt.raakingink, blacking leather, &c. 
is only used in xned^nne made into* “ missi” to 
apply to the teeth vie.* make / ' 

Black mwri.—Heera-kussees, ehaipat harra, 
choonigond, lila tootiga. iron filings, kuth, equal 
parts, pounded and mixed: rubbed on the gums. 

: White missi. —-Sufaid soorum (crystallized car¬ 
bonate of lime double refracting spar}, and cinna¬ 
mon pounded together : used as tooth powder. 

Snda-kussees .—Impure sulphate of iron,the 
refuse from' the manufactory of the sulphate of 
copper: four seers for one rupee.— Qeu. Med. 
Top. p. 137. 

(4297) HERITIERA ATTENUATA. One 
of tiie best and most plentiful of the jungle fruits 
is the heriticra. It grows in bunches resembling 
large grapes, is agreeably sub-acid, and when 
ripe, of a yellowish hue. The tree is small, and 
when arrayed with these long golden bunches it 
is very beautiful. It would be quite an acquisi¬ 
tion to gardens both for ornament and utility. 
— Mason. 

(4298) HERITIERA EOMlfe. See H. Mi¬ 
nor and Litoualis. 


A reddish brown substantive dye, procured 
from the leaves of the Egyptian Privet ( Lawso - 
via inernm). The Mahomedaus in India, Per¬ 
sia, Arabia and other countries, use the shoots 
for dyeing the nails, tips of the fingers and toes, 
and palms of the hand, red. It is employed in 
the East for dyeing ordinary stuffs ; and the ex¬ 
tract of the flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used 
by the hakeems in lepra, and in obstinate cutane¬ 
ous diseases.— Faulkner. The Henna tree, Law- 
sonia alba. Liner mis, is the camphirc of the 
English Bible, and the cypress shrub of the 
Greeks and Romans. “ The cypress plant,” says 
Rosenmuller, “ is held in particularly high es¬ 
teem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the Turks ; 
and they think that they make an agreeable pre¬ 
sent when they offer a person a posy of its flow¬ 
ers. In reality, this plant is, as Sounini observes, 
one of those which are particularly agreeable 
to the eye and the olfactory organs. The flow¬ 
ers, of which the coloring is so soft, spread*the 
most delightful fragrance to a great thstanee, 
and fill with balsamic odour the gardXs J and 
rooms which they adorn.” It is extensiwly cul¬ 
tivated by the Burmese,; and hedges formed of it 
are ^epmmon in Bengal. The fresh leaves, beat 
up with catechu, 

.——- ■ : ■ Imbue 

r fhe fillers* cuds with a bright roseate hue. 

Bo bright that in the' ihittror’s depth they seem 
- , like tips of ootjal branches in the stream.* 

This use of the leaves is as old as the Egyptian 
mummies, and is still practiced by Southern Asia¬ 
tics.— Mason. •< - 


(4299) HERITIERA MINOR and II. LI- 
TOliALlS. 

Kanazcc, Burmese. 

These species are common in the Rangoon 
district, along the creeks and Sunderbunds. They 
afford the Soondree wood so well known in Ben¬ 
gal for its strength and durable qualities. It is a 
red-colored wood, strong and adapted for house¬ 
building.— -McClelland. 4 

(4300) HERITIERA MINOR? Spn. H. 
Eomes Soondree. The soondree is a gloomy look¬ 
ing tree that may be distinguished from all others 
for many miles distant. It is remarkably charac¬ 
teristic of a peculiar soil. Wherever the tides 
occasionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 
is sure to be found throughout the whole Tenas- 
serim Coast, but it is never found at home, 
either on the high dry lands, on the one hand, 
nor in the wet mangrove swamps, on the other. 
It is the tree which was described by Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan'Hamilton, whb accompanied Symes’ embas¬ 
sy, as Heri tier a Femes. It is the toughest wood 
that has been tested in India. When Rangoon 
teak broke with a weight of 870 pounds, Soon¬ 
dree sustained 1312 pounds. It is not a very 
durable wood, but stands without a rival In 
strength. Although so common on the other Coast, 
as to give name, as Captain Munrp thinks, to 
the Sootfderbunds, yet the tree grows punch larg¬ 
er in these Provinces, and affords fuast . timber, 
-‘-Mason." 1 ' 


(4*296) HEERA-KUSSEES, Dry Per-scl 
phate op ifco'N. Is b to tight via Pali, used' ii 


(4301) ’ HERMODACTYL SO^ItlNJAN 
TULKH. . Bull or cormus of jan uuceriain spe- 
_™. ■ cie? 6f Colcbicum.-— Irvine.:^^ Irterinodactyl. 
led in In the medicine shops of l»4k .generally, there 
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HERN ANDI ACE /E. 

Me sold two varieties of a bulb tiUMeA soorinjak, 
one the 8. tulk, or bitter, the other S. thfrcen, 
or mild; both are identical with 1 the Hertnodac- 
tyls of the ancient Arabian and Greek Writers. 
Their origin is unknown,but they are dbubtless re¬ 
ferable to some species of colchicum. The taste¬ 
less variety , is about one inch long and the same 
in breadth, heart-shaped, rather fattened, groov¬ 
ed at one side, convex at the other. They are 
not wrinkled, and are easily broken and form a 
white powder. The bitter kind is smaller, and 
has a striped appearance. Pereira describes one 
of Mr. Royle’s specimens as yellowish, somewhat 
transparent, horny, and striped lengthwise. 
No satisfactory experiments, whether chemical or 
clinical, have been yet made with this article. 
In some trials Dr. O’Shaughnessy made with 
an acetous tincture of th PrSuorinjan talk, lie was 
led to believe it possessed of all the virtues of 
the dried colchicum of Europe. It certainly 
deserves careful and extensive examination.— 
O’ Shavghnessy, page 661. 

(4302) HERNANDIA SONORA. 

Bongko, Jav.— Alnslie. 

This is a native of various parts of the East 
and West Indies. It is a tall erect tree, fruit a 
dry drupe, calyx very large, inflated, with a small 
roundish mouth. The wind blowing over this 
aperture causes a whistling sound, whence the 
specific name is derived ; the kernel is oily and 
purgative. The bark, seed, nntl young leaves are 
iudeed all aperient; the fibrous roots are reputed 
to be an antidote to the Macassar poison. The 
juice of the leaves is described as a powerful 
depilatory, *{IAndley.) llumphius says, that in 
Java the root is deemed a certain antidote to 
poison. This of course is but an imaginary 
property.— O’ Skaughnessy, page 637. 

(4303) HERMIT-CRAB. Paguhus. The 
common English name for the well-known crusta¬ 
ceans that occupy the empty turbinated shells of 
testaceous mollusks. 

(4304) HE RNANDIACE.E, a natural order 
of incomplete Exogenous Plants. It has monoe¬ 
cious or hermaphrodite flowers, with an involu- 
cellutn iu the pistiliferous and hermaphrodite 
flowers ; a petaloid calyx, tubular, 4-8-parted, 
deciduous ; definite stamens inserted into the 
calyx in two rows, of which the outer is' often 
sterile, with the anthers bursting longitudinally ; 
the ovary superior, 6-celled, with a pendulous 
ovule and peltate stigma; a drupaceous fruit with 
ope seed, which is pendulous ; the embryo is 
inserted, without albumen; the cotyledons some- 
vfiiat lobed, shrivelled, and oily. The species are 
trfces with alternate entire leaves, and flowers 
arranged in axillary or terminal spikes or cprymbs. 
This order has Been constituted by Blume. 
It contains only twb genera BemancUa pud fno- 
carpus These Were' sometimes referred to My- 
ristieaoea, from which they "differ in the absence 


HERPEsfrE& M: 

of albumen from their* rteed$." Their longitudinal 
anthers distinguish thdm from the : Lauraeea, iu 
which order they have ailso been placed: Their 
affinity is Undoubtedly' pith Thymeleucea, ‘ frbin 
which they differ only* irt their drupaceous fruity 
lobed cotyledons, and < the involucel to some eff 
the flower. Hernaudia, the typical genus of this 
order, Was named after Hernandez, a naturalist 
sent out to Mexico by Philip II. of Spain ; "and 
it is said to have been given to these plants, 
which have large leaves and little flowers, in 
allusion to the great opportunities afforded to 
this naturalist and the little use he made of them. 
The characters of this genus are the same as the 
order. H. sonora is a tall erect tree, with cor¬ 
date peltate leaves, yellowish, papiclcd flowers, a 
large iaflated.succulent calyx, with .a small, round¬ 
ish entire mouth. It is a native of the various 
parts of the East and West Indies, and has ob-. 
tained its name ‘ sonora ’ from the noise made 
by the wind in whistling through its persistent 
invohiccls. The bark, the seed, and the young 
leaves of this tree are slightly cathartic. Rum- 
phius says that the fibrous roots chewed and 
applied to wounds infected with the Macassar 
poison, act as an effectual cure. The juice of the 
leaves is employed as a depilatory. It destroys 
the hair wherever it is applied, and this without 
producing pain.- The wood of this species is 
very light, and Aublet says that the wood of H. 
Guianemis takes fire readily from a flint and steel, 
and may be used as tinder. Several species of 
[lernandia arc mildly purgative. (Lindley, Na¬ 
tural, System; Lindley, Flora Medica ; Burnett, 
Outlines of Botany.) 

(4305) HERTESTES (Illiger,) a genus of 
Digitigrade Carnivorous Mammalia, allied to the 
Civets. It is the Ichneumon of Laeepude, Geoffrey, 
and others; the Mangusta of Olivier and others ; 
the Mangouste of the French and the mongoose 
of the Euglish. It has the following characters : 
—Feet short, with 5 demipalmated toes, armed 
with claws which are slightly retractile; tongue 
furnished with horny papillae; ears small; a volu¬ 
minous simple pouch, which does not contain 
odoriferous matter, and at the bottom of which 
the vent is pierced. Body very much elongated ; 
tail long, strong at its base. Hairs of the fur 
atmulajRed. Dental formula:— 

6 1—1 6—6 

Incisors,—; canines,-"-molars,-= *4ft. 

6 1—1 6—6 

Mr. Bennett, has noticed some peculiarities in 
the dentary system of these animals. In H. 
fasciatus and H. Gambiattus he found the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement:— 

, 6 ■ . ■ l-r-d . ■ 6—5 . 

Incisors,—; canines,——; molars,—- = 36. 

6 1—1 5—5 

This is a system of .dentition which as far as I am 
aware is altogether peculiar, and if confirmed by 
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IIERPESTES ICHNEUMON. HERPESTES ICHNEUMON. 

the examination of. other speci»en 3 wiU undoubt- spared* The,greater part of travellers have seen 
edly form the type of a new. genua. Perhaps the Mangouste without examining it; and with 
farther and more rigid examination may even their minds prejudiced by the stories which the 
detect different species from the different locali- ancients and the modems haye spread respecting 
ties,as specimens have arriyed;forthe Society from it, they have succssively copied their relations.” 
Travancore and Bombay, and one from Madras, Souniui then after a compliment, to JBuffon, and 
at the British Museum.” a statement that he had had it in his power to 

, (4.306) HERPESTES ICHNEUMON* the observe the Mangouste in its native country and 

Ichneumon (ichneumon JPharaome : Viverru in its state of liberty, proceeds as fallows :— 
Ichneumon, a* of Linnsens). The fur a mixture “ With very great disposition to'familiarity, the 
of chestnut-brown aud yellow, each hair being Mangoustes are not altogether domestic ip Egypt, 
aunulated with those two colours; the feet and Not only do they now rear none in their habi- 
muzzle blaok or deep chestnut; the tail terminat- tations, but the inhabitants have not even the 
ed by a tuft of long hairs. This appears to have recollection that their ancestors reared any. Most 
been one of the sacred aniinalstof the ancient probably then those which Belon and Prosper 

Egyptians; and we read in lierodotus (ii. 67) Alpin assert that they had seen domesticated 

that the Ichneutct which the best critics were merely a few individuals preserved rather 

consider to be synonymous with Ichneumons, as objects of curiosity than for any useful purpose; 
were, as well as dogs, buried “ in holy repositori- for if Uiey hunt away rats and mice, they like- 
es.” There is no good reason to doubt that it wise seize upon the poultry 5 and this appetite 
is the Ichneumon of Aristotle (‘ Hist, would more than overbalance the good which 

Anim.,’ ix. 6 ; vi. 20 , 35), Diodorus Siculus, they could do in purging the houses of noxious 
Strabo, iElian, and others; and as little that it animals, which cats would destroy more certainly 
is the Ichneumon of Pliny. Aristotle (ix. 6 ) re- and with less inconvenience. Having some re¬ 
lates, that when the lehneumon sees the serpent semblanoe in their habits to weasels and polecats, 
called the Asp or Aspic (’Aowfi), he does not at- they feed upon rats, birds, and reptiles. They 
tack it till he has called to his assistance other ramble about the habitations of men ; they even 
ichneumons, and in order to defend themselves steal into them, in order to surprise the poultry 
from the venomous bites of the snake, they cover aud devour their eggs. It is this natural fond- 
tberaselves with mud by rolling on the earth af- ness for eggs which prompts them frequently to 
ter having dipped themselves in the water. Pliny scratch up the sand with the intention of discover- 
(‘ llist. Nat.,’ viii. 24) gives a somewhat similar ing those which the crocodiles deposit there, and 
account. Diodorus uud Strabo relate a much it is in this manner that they prevent, in reality, 
more marvellous feat; nor is Pliny slow to lend the excessive propagation of these detestable 
his aid in spreading the wonderful tale, how, animals. But it is absolutely impossible to ab- 
when the crocodile is lulled asleep with open stain from langhing, and not without reason, when 
jaws, the Ichneumon darts like a weapon down we read of them leaping into the extended mouths 
his throat and gnaws his entrails (“ erodit alum”), of the crocodiles, of their sliding down into their 
(‘ llist. Nat.,’ viii. 25.) It may be thought belly, and not returning till they have eaten ' 
hardly worth while to refute such a fable; but it through their entrails. If some Mangoustes 
was long entertained as credible, and it may not have been seen springing with fury on little oroco- 
be amiss to turn to Sonnini’s observations on this diles presented to them, it was the effect of their 
point, more especially as they contain some in- appetite for every species of reptiles, and not at 
teresliug remarks , on the habits of the animal, all that of a particular hatred, or of a law of na- 
“ Much,” says Sonnini, who speaks of the lch- turc, in virtue of which they would have been 
neumon as one of those animals which the specially commissioned to check the multiplication 
Egyptians have domesticated,) “ has been writ- of those amphibious animals, as many people 
ten concerning it, and much of this writing have imagined. It had been equally reasonable 
has been fabulous. It was one of the animals to say that nature places Mangoustes on earth 
held sacred in ancient Egypt. Honours were merely to prevent the too great propagation of 
rendered to it on its death : it was maintained chickens, to which they are far more hostile in 
with the greatest solicitude during life ; funds reality than to crocodiles. And what proves 
were set apart for its support; they served up more clearly that men have been mistaken in as- 
to it, as to cats, bread steeped in milk, or fish cribing such intentions to nature respecting Man- 
of the Nile out down into morsels ; and it was goustes is this—in more than half of the. northern 
generally forbidden to kill any of the race. Ob- part of Egypt, that is it say, in that part eom- 
ject of the worship of a celebrated people, the prised between. the Mediterranean Sea and the 
pretended protector of the most singular country city of Siout, they are very common, although 
ia the work! against a scourge the most grievous there are no croeodiies there: whilst they are 
to an agricultural nation,.a stranger and unknown more rare in Upper Egypt, where; the crocodiles 
in our climates-—what a field for the production are, ia their turn, more numerous. The Man- 
ofthe marvellous ? Accordingly it has not been goustes are nowhere more multiplied than in 
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Lotv^r Egypt, Wh'iifeh, better cultivated, 1 mote in- 
hribited, more humid, and 'more sba r ded,pre6erfts 
also more abundantly the means of sripplyihg 
them With prey and with food, arid ‘crocodiles 
never appear there.”— Eng. Oyt. 

(4807) ilEllBlNGS., ' : / /" 

Haringen, Dux. | Arenques; Port. 

llarengs, Fa. , S^ldi, Hus. 

Haringe, Heringe, Gee. Arenques, Sr. 

Aringhe, It. 

A ,well-known fish, measuring from 8 to 12 
inches in length, and weighing generally about 
S& ounces. It dies almost the instant it is taken 
out of the water. Herrings are met with iu three 
different forms.; fresh herrings are the condition 
in which they are taken from the sea; white or 
pickletf herrings are merely salted, and put into 
barrels; and red Jierrbigs are gutted and salted, 
and afterwards hung up, and fired with the smoke 
of green, wood. 

(4308) HEUDELOTIA AFRICAN A, or Af¬ 
rican Bdellium tree.—O’Sh.p. 287. 

(4309) HEVEA GUIANENSIS. Caoutchouc 
plant. Siphoma elitj^-iai Syn. Trunk 17 to 20 
yards high, scaly like a pine apple, very straight, 
branched at the summit. Incisions in the bark 
cause the discharge of a juice which concretes 
into the well known and very valuable caoutchouc 
of commerce, a product however of many other 
trees in this and allied families, for example of 
Jatropha elastica, Ficus Indica, Artocarpus inte- 
grifolin, Urceola elastica, &c. The juice when 
first obtained is white and milky, spec. gr. 1.011 
spread in thin layers it quickly dries into a co¬ 
lourless and often transparent solid substance. 
Pure caoutchouc is pale yellow, inodorous, taste¬ 
less. The ordinary black colour is attributed by 
some writers to its being smoke-dried, but spe¬ 
cimens prepared by mere exposure to the air, 
have assumed the black colour. At 32° caout¬ 
chouc is hard, at 60° to 100° flexible like lea¬ 
ther, and exceedingly elastic and adhesive. Sp. 
gr. 0.938.— O'Shang/messy, page 560. 

(4810) HIBISCUS, so named from one of the 
Greek' names (1$1<tkos) of the Mallow, a genus of I 
Plants belonging to the nntural order Malvacea. 
The species, upwards of 100 in number, of this 
genus, are chiefly herbaceous, though of n large 
size, but a few are perennial and arboreous; They 
abound in the hot parts of Asia and America, and 
also in Africa 1 and the tropical islands; a few 
extend into Europe, North America, and to the 
Cape of Good Hope. H. Triouum, which occurs 
in Europe, : is also found in Cashmere. The ge¬ 
nus is characterised by having an exterior many¬ 
leaved calyx; carpels united into a five-oelled" 
capsule; valves with the’ partitions in their mid¬ 
dle ; cells mftny-seeded, or Very rarely contain¬ 
ing only a single seed. The species are remarka¬ 
ble, like the family'to which they belong, for 
abounding in mucilage, and for the tenacity of 


• < TtiBtsets; 

the fibre of theft bhrk, Whenee Bfevefalnte employ* 
ed for many economical purposes in the different 
countries where they are indigenous. The abun¬ 
dance of mucilage ih some of the species renders 
them usefol as artielCs Of diet, as the nriripe frait 
of H. esculent us, theOkro or GorabOofthe 
West Indies, which is employed both* for thicken¬ 
ing soup arid as a vegetable ; so ’ in India H. 
longifolius, there called Itam Torai, is similarly 
employed; and much approved of by many Euro¬ 
peans, but objected to by others on account of 
its clamminess. The calyxes of H. Sabdariffa as 
they ripen become of a ml colour and are 
pleasantly heid, whence in the West Indies 
the plant is called Bed Sorrel. Hie calyxes 
are employed there, as well as in India, for 
making tarts; and a decoction of them, sweeten¬ 
ed and fermented, is described in Browne’s ‘ Ja¬ 
maica’ as a cool and refreshing drink, much used 
in many of the sugar islands. //. Syriacvs and 
Ii.Rosa Sinensis are known as ornamental plants ; 
the flowers of the latter are employed for blacken¬ 
ing the eyebrows, as well as leather, both ini 
India and Chinn. The species of Hibiscus are 
chiefly useful for the tenacity of their fibre, and 
hence several are employed in rope-making. 
Thus H. cannabiuvs is cultivated everywhere in 
India in the rainy season for this purpose; and 
its fibre is often imported into Europe as a sub¬ 
stitute for hemp. It is known by the name Sunn 
in Northern India, Ambnree in Western India, 
and Mesta Pat in Bengal. In the island of 
Otaheite rope and string are manufactured from 
the bark of II. tiliacens, which is also made into 
matting of a white colour, and different degrees 
of fineness. Forster states that the bark is also 
sucked as an article of diet, when the bread¬ 
fruit fails there : it is also so employed in New 
Caledonia. Indeed the mucilage which all these 
plants contain will no doubt afford some nourish¬ 
ment. In the West Indies, the whips with 
which the slaves weve lashed were made from the 
fibres of H. arboreus (Mohoe or Mohaul). The 
bark of so many species of this genus being 
used for its tenacity, it is impossible to enume¬ 
rate all. Dr. Koxburgh particularly reoomrnends 
the cultivation in India of If. slrictus, in conse¬ 
quence of its long, fine, and strong fibres, of 
a beautiful glossy white' appearance, and as 
likely to be an advantageous substitute for such 
as are already cultivated for this purpose.— Eng. 
Oyc. Hibiscus clypeatus and elatrn are similar¬ 
ly employed in the West Indies ; H. (now Thes- 
pesia) populueusb H. tiliacens, already mention¬ 
ed, iu the Society and South Sea Islands ; //. 
Manihot in Japan ; H. heterophyllus in New 
Holland ; and H. verrucosus in Senegambia.— 
Royle. Many of the Hisbiscus species are 
showy flowering plants, and thrive well in any 
garden soil• they are easily propagated by cut¬ 
tings or layers.— Riddell. Dr. Wight in loones, 
gives the following species of Hibiscus, viz. hir- 
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tas, 41 3 Ismpas, 5 ; lunarifolius, 6 ; populne- 
us, 8 ; pruriens, 6 j - Surattensis, 197. 

(4$11) HIB IS(JCS ABELMOSCHUS, so 
called from‘Hab-ul-Mooslik, the Arabic name of 
its musk-scented seeds, is now often named Abel- 
moschtis moschatus, and formed into a new genus. 
Its seeds are said to be added to coffee in Ara¬ 
bia, and are in India employed as a cordial me¬ 
dicine. The plant abounds in mucilage, and is 
employed in the process of clarifying.— Eng. 
Cyc. II. Abelmoschns, in Hindee mooshkdana, or 
musk seed, is called calee kustooree in Bengal. 
Tiie plants abound in mucilage, and are much 
employed in the North-West of India in clarify¬ 
ing sugar. The stems were cut when in flower by 
l)r. Roxburgh, and steeped immediately : for the 
result of his experiments. Sec Fibres. — Hoyle. 

(4312) HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. Hemp 
Leaved IIuusols. Lin. 

Poolcliei kceray, also Cas- Ghongoo koora. Tel. 

aerie, kcray Tam. Garnikura. Sans. 

Uinbare ke baujec, I)uk. Punchy & puudrica.CAN. 
Ambaree, in Western Maesta paut, of the Ben- 

India. galksk. 

Palungoo, Madras. Sunnce, at Saharun- 

Pooley Numajee, Corn- pork. 

batokk. Wilait.ee, (or foreign) 

Gongkura, of the Telin- Sunn, at Muttra. 

gas. Dcckunce llcmp, of Bom- 

J1AV. 

From the variety of synonyms which we have 
given of this plant, it is evident Unit it must be 
generally known all over India ; but from its 

having several distinct mimes of its own on the 
west, we should infer that it was a native of that 
side of Liuiia, or of the southern part of the Pe¬ 
ninsula, as on the Bengal side its names are mo¬ 
difications of those of some of the other fibres. 
In Bombay, besides ambaree , its fibre is some¬ 
times called Deckanee Hemp, to distinguish it 
from the tang or Conkunee Hemp ( Crolalaria 
juncea). But it is very generally cultivated by 
the natives, though not in large quantities. This 
plant, found as yet only in a state of cultivation, 
ib a herbaceous annual of about three months’ 
duration. The stem is straight and simple, of 
from three to seven feet in height, with here and 
there a few inoffensive prickles, otherwise smooth. 
The leaves are spreading, alternate, with long, 
slightly prickly footstalks ; all are smooth, with 
their margins serrated ; but the lower leaves are 
heart-shaped; those about the middle of the 
plant three-, four-, or five-lobed, with lanceolate 
acute lobes ; while the leaves at the top are sim¬ 
ply linear-lanceolate. Stipules awl-shaped. The 
flowers are solitary, with short peduncles in the 
axils of the leaves ; very large : of a pale sulphur 
colour, with a deep purple centre. Of the double 
calyx, the outer is seven to eight-leaved, each 
subulate, spreading, and inserted near the base 
of the inner calyx. This is five-cleft, divisions 
sharp-pointed^ bristly, and glandular near- the 


margins, and with * large gland on the middle 
of each division. The stamens numerous, with 
their filaments united into a hollow column. 
Anthers one-cclled; bursting by a transverse 
chink. Styles equal in number to the ovaries, 
and rising through the stamina! columns. Oar- 
pels joined into a five-celled, five-valved capsule, 
with few seeds in each cell. Dr. Roxburgh Says 
of this plant, in his ‘ Coromandel Plants/ vol. ii, 
p. 48, tab. 190, where a beautiful plate is given : 
“ It is much cultivated by the natives. Its 
leaves are in general used as an esculent vegeta¬ 
ble, and taste something like sorrel. , The bark 
is replete with strong and tolerably soft Abies, 
and is employed as a substitute for Hemp, to 
which it is much inferior both in strength and 
durability. The usual time of cultivation is the 
cold season, though it will thrive pretty well at 
all tin.es of the year, if it has sufficient moisture. 
A rich loose soil suits it best. The seeds are 
sown about as thick as Hemp, but generally 
mixed with some sort of small or dry grain, 
rendering it necessary to be sown very thin, 
that the other crop (Which is one of those 
grains that does not grow nearly so high) may 
not be too much shaded. It requires about 
three months from the time it is sown, before it is 
fit to be pulled up for watering, which operation, 
with the subsequent dressing, is similar to that 
hereafter described for Crolalaria juncea .” Dr. 
Roxburgh states, that he found the fibres to be 
stronger when obtained from full-grown plants 
that had ripened their seed, than when out from 
plants in blossom. On the Coromandel Coast he 
found it cultivated, and a coarse sackoloth made 
of its fibres. Iu the'Fumeya district, Dr. Buch¬ 
anan found it called Ambya Fata, on account of 
the acidity of its leaves, but in other parts chan - 
dana. In the southern parts the common cor¬ 
dage of the country was almost entirely made 
from its fibre. It was said to be sown in fields, 
which produce nothing else; a practice which Dr. 
Buchanan had observed nowhere else in India. 
It appeared to him a coarse material in com¬ 
parison with the fibre of the Corchorus, but 
lie had no opportunity of trying its strength. 
In some places a few of the seeds are scat¬ 
tered about among other crops on account of 
its leaves. In Behar he found it called Had¬ 
rian, tmd cultivated ouly for being made into 
ropes, and not as an acid seasoning. About 
200 begahs were occupied with it. In Bhagul- 
pore he found it cultivated nearly as much as the 
Corchorus. The natives considered ropes made 
of it stronger and more durable than those, of 
the Jute; but its fibres are harsher, and, as he 
thought, could be reduced to fine thread. In 
Go ruck pore it was cultivated to the greatest ex¬ 
tent, but always intermixed with the urhur or 
Cytims cajan, and ropes made of it were used 
for agricultural purposes. ^In the Dinatjepore 
district, Dr. Buchanan found it called Mesta , but 
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its bark never used for making rqpes; the leaves 
ouiy being used as au acid green, the taste being 
pleasantly acid, and not unlike sorreL We find 
it equally cultivated in Central and Western 
India. It is mentioned as one of the plants 
employed for cordage at Hyderabad. Colo¬ 
nel Sykes, in his * Statistical Report of the 
Dukhun’ (British Assoc., 1837, p. 241), enu¬ 
merates it as one of the plants cultivated in the 
wet season ; and among his drawings of cordage 
plants there is an excellent one of this plant, as 
well as of Agave vivipara , there called gayal. 
Among dry or spring season cultivation, Colonel 
Sykes enumerates the Taag or Orolalaria jnncca, 
its fibres being employed for ropes and for coarse 
canvas. In,,the Madras Presidency, a number 
of fibre-yielding plants are mentioned by their 
native names, but as these differ in every district 
and are not accompanied by Botanical names, it 
is impossible to determine to what plants they 
refer. We know that Ur. Roxburgh found Hi¬ 
biscus cannabinus in cultivation on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, aud that a coarse sackcloth was 
made of its fibres. lu'Vizagapatam it is called 
Gunny fibre, and e r< itwe sackcloth and rope made 
of it. So Ur. Ainslie says, “ with the nar, 
or tough stringy fibre of the bark of the 1 temp- 
leaved Hibiscus, a valuable kind of cordage is 
made, of various thickness.” In a late Minute 
(19th Sept., 1854) by the Madras Government 
on the subject of fibres, we find it stated, that 
“ the fibres of the roselle ( Hibiscus cannabinus), 
which, is known to grow readily and without 
much care all over the Madras territories, have 
been found to be an excellent substitute for tow, 
now imported from Europe.” As the plant is 
so universally cultivated over a vast tract of 
country for' home consumption, nothing would 
be easier than to obtain a very large supply of 
its fibres, if they were required for any of the 
ordinary purposes of cordage. The natives 
would have nothing to do but to increase a cul¬ 
tivation to which they are already well accus¬ 
tomed in all parts of the country. Ur. Buchan¬ 
an state®, as the result of his experience in the 
lower provinces, that it is cultivated everywhere 
iu India, on account of its leaves, which are eaten 
as a vegetable, and for its bark, which is most 
useful for making cordage. J)r. Royle has scon 
it in the same way very generally cultivated in 
the North-Western provinces, chiefly for cor¬ 
dage for domestic aud agricultural purposes. 
Though so generally cultivated, its fibre is hardly 
if at all known aa a distinct article of commerce, 
—the exports of Indian fibres from the three 
Presidencies being entered as llemp, those from 
Calcutta only being sometimes distinguished as 
Sunn. With regard to its strength, it may be 
said that, speaking generally, the fibres of the 
species of Hibiscus are nbt so remarkable for 
strength as for fineness. Dr. Roxburgh, in his 
experiments, found that a line made of this fibre. 


HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. 
from plantain blossom, broke with 115 lb., 
but with 110 lb. when the seeds were ripe; 
Sunn fibre, under the same circumstances, break¬ 
ing with 130 and 160 lb. So .in,Dr. Wight’s 
experiments, the fibre of Hibiscus mnnabbum, 
which is sometimes called the Jute of Madras, 
broke with 290 lb., when Sunn (Orotelaria 
jancea) broke with 404 lb. Both these, like Dr. 
Roxburgh's specimens, were probably grown in 
tWJ|same climate. But iu Dr. lloyle’s experi¬ 
ments, Sunn broke with 150 lb., when Brown 
llemp broke with 190 lb.; but the Sunn was 
from Bengal, and the Brown Hemp from Bom¬ 
bay. There is, however, some uncertainty about 
this, because though no fibres can well appear 
more distinct than these two, yet Dr. ltoyle has 
iu his possession fibres of a Orotelaria which are 
hardly to be distinguished from Hibiscus Brown 
Hemp. The Sunn fibre of Bombay was, even in 
Ur. Roxburgh’s time, remarkable for its dark 
colour. But some specimens of Ambaree fibre, 
sent by I)r. Gibson as those af Hibiscus cannahi- 
nus, and which closely resemble those of some 
kinds of ordinary Biown Hemp, were favourably 
reported upon as follows, bv Messrs. Enderby, 
then of the rope-manufactory at Greenwich. Dr. 
Royle lately received au equally fine, if not finer, 
because softer specimen, from Messrs. Noble; 
but this is probably the produce of Grotalarin 
jnneea. Unfortunately, the best specimens of 
fibre came tied up in the same bundle with some 
ordinary Brown Hemp, and with some dirty, 
uncleaned fibre. September 26th, 1844. We 
have received your samples of India Hemp, and 
are pleased to observe that we are likely to obtain 
an article from thence, that will go far to make 
England independent of Russia for the supply of 
that important commodity. The samples suppli¬ 
ed have much the character of Italian Hemp, 
but is inferior to it in colour and softness of fibre. 
It will not, therefore, in its present state be ap¬ 
plicable for line purposes. We send you a sample 
of some of the Indian Hemp we had dressed; 
it appears very good, but not equal in streugth 
to the generality of Russia Hemp; we feel, 
however, assured that it is capable of being 
got. tip in better condition. The present 
price of Italian Hemp is £32 per ton; Rus¬ 
sia Hemp, £28 per ton; Manilla, £23 per 
ton; New Zealand, £15 per ton ; and Jute, 
about £13 per ton. The Indian Hemp, as per 
sample, £20 per ton ; at which price we Bhould 
at this period be prepared to purchase. Yours very 
truly, C. H. G. Enderby. To Dr. J. F. Royle. 
The Ambaree Hemp is stated by Dr. Gibson 
to be treated like the Tag or Crotalaria, being 
cut in November, and stored away until leisure 
time arrives for stripping the bark. It is in 
common use for plough and dart ropes, and is 
esteemed by the natives as very inferior to that 
of the Grotalaria juncea. Some of the fibre sent 
to Hull to be reported on in the year 1840, was 
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thus spoken of: “ A greater part of that l>y the 
* Wanderer,' which is of similar quality to your 
Umbanee, or Hibiscus cannabinm, cannot be sold 
for £16 a ton in the Hull market, when Baltic 
Hemp meets a ready sale at £40, You will 
perceive how much depends on colour and staple. 
Prejudice is not wanting,—but that is giving 
way.” (Agric. and Hortic. Soc of W estern India 
18«2.) The length of the fibres of carefully 
cultivated Ambaree Hemp is from five to six feist; 
they are of a paler brown than ordinary Brown 
Hemp, harsher in feel, and stick more together, 
as if all the gum had not been washed out ; but 
they are divisible into fine fibrils, possessed of 
considerable strength, and well calculated for rope- 
making, as also for coarse fabrics. But, though 
esteemed by some of the natives of the West of 
India, it is not so good as the best Brown Hemp 
of Bombay— mentioned in connexion with Sunn. 
The fibres of this Hibiscus and of the Sunn 
are not distinguished from each other, or from 
others, in the afccount of the Exports from the | 
Ports of India, and these have been given under the 
head of Sunn, and also in that article some ob¬ 
servations on the preparation of those Exogenous 
fibres in India, as well as on their prices, and the 
quantities in which they may be obtained. — Bogle 
p. 259. 

(4313) HIBISCUS. -In the West Indies H. 
clypeatus and elatus are-cultivated for fibres : II 
Mauihot in Japan. II. heterophyllus in New Hol¬ 
land, and II: Verucosus in Senegambia. 

(4314) HIBISCUS COLL1NUS (Ehiocah- 
pus of D. C.), a native of the mountainous parts 
of the Northern Cirears, of Peninsular India, 
where it is called kanda-gaug , and where the na¬ 
tives use the bark as a substitute for Hemp. 
Under the head of this plant, *Dr. lioxburgh 
states that lie has often observed that most of 
the Indian plants of tliyj family might be em¬ 
ployed for the same purposes as Hemp, as the 
bark is tough, and may almost always be stripped 
off in long slips. H. ficifolim is a species which 
Dr. Roxburgh so named, and of which he receiv¬ 
ed the seeds from the Moluccas. It was an an¬ 
nual, growing very tall, often 12 to 14 feet high, 
growing straight, with few branches, l^e fibres 
he describes as uncommonly beautifi^ and ra¬ 
ther stronger than sunn. 

(4815) HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS. Banda- 
kva. Lin. 

Vcmdokai, Ta*. O he ml a moo I a, Sans. 

Bayndt, Dux. Ram Turai,- Dhenroos, 

Bendakaia, Tel. 

This plant is very common. It yields long 
silky fibres possessed of considerable strength 
and pliancy, well suited for the manufacture of 
rope, string, gunny bags, and paper. It bears a 
considerable resemblance to the true hemp of 
Europe. In the Madras Presidency, this fibre is 
iq considerable request, and a small export trade 
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is carried on, under the name of Hemp. In the 
year 1858-54, the exports amounted to 6,112 
cwt. valued at 27,118 rupees. When cleaned 
without steeping, they are soft and pliant*whitish 
yellow in color and very silky. It is said to be 
the Okro or Gornbo of the, West Indies, but Dr. 
Riddell considers the latter to be a different spe¬ 
cies. The capsules when green are eaten, boiled, 
or put into soups and curries, the inside being of 
a slimy consistence. The seed is sometimes put 
upon toast with pepper, butter and-salt. 
With Hibiscus escnleutus, the Okkro of the West 
Indies, is now united the //. lomjifolius of the 
East Indies, the Bandikai of Madras, the Ham 
turai and J)henroos of Bengal; and the Bammia 
of the west coast of Africa probably does not 
differ essentially from these two. Of all these, 
the long, young pyramidal pods are filled when 
green, with a large proportion of mucilage, on 
which account they are gathered in that state, 
and cooked as a vegetable, being much esteemed 
by many, though considered too viscid by others. 
The fruit is also used to thicken soups in the 
countries where it is indigenous and in the South 
of France anil in the Levant. The seeds may 
also be added like barley to soups, and have been 
recommended to be roasted as a substitute for 
coffee. The hark of these plants also abounds 
in fibre, which is of fine quality, as in many 
others of the same genus. J)r. Roxburgh cut 
the stems when the seed was ripe, and committed 
them to the steep a few days after.— Bogle. 

(4316) HIBISCUS FURCATUS, a native of 
(lie interior of Bengal, growing to a height of 
from (> to 8 feet. The bark yields abundance of 
strong white flaxen fibres, but the prickliness of 
the plant renders it very troublesome to handle. 
The stems were cut when in flower, and steeped 
immediately. 

(1317) HIBISCUS LAMPAS. A plant yield¬ 
ing fibres. 

(4318) HIBISCUS MACllOPIIYLLA is very 
plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and Toung- 
hoo districts. It is a tall slender timber, of 
three or four feet girth, and would do for boards 
ami house posts. Wood, white-coloured, adapt¬ 
ed to every purpose of house-building.— Mc¬ 
Clelland. 

(4313) HIBISCUS MUTABILIS. The change¬ 
able Rose. A large shrub bearing white flowers 
in the morning', and changing to red in the 
course of the day: easily propagated by cuttings. 
•—Riddell. This native.of China, is common in 
gardens iu India, and remarkable for the change 
in the, colour of its flowers during the day. The 
fibres of the bark ware found to be of a hard 
nature, and of a bad colour. 

(4320) HIBISCUS POPULNEOIDES. 

Parispeepil, Hind. | Moonee gangway. Tel. 

This species is much like the next. Mr. Rohde 




HIBISCUS SABDARIFFA. 

found it in afew of the gardens of the Natives 
aear Samalcottah : it flowers during the wet and 
cold seasons. This species is immediately to he 
d isting uished from popuineus by the glands in 
the axills of the nerves of the leaves, their wav¬ 
ed border and long points, and by the double 
integument of the capsule, the innermost of which 
requires force and a sharp knife to open it, 
whereas in popuineus it is single ; and can be 
easily broken by the pressure of the thumb and 
finger. Thistree will answer better for avenues, 
parks, &c., than popuineus, because it is much 
higher to the branches, consequently gives a free 
circulation to the air. When wounded there dis¬ 
charges the same yellow juice as in popuineus. 
—-Rohde M.S.i S'. 

(4321) HIBISCUS POPULNEUS. Poplar 
leave]). Now Thespesia populneus. 

Gengarani kurra, I Poorsam marum, Tam. 

Paris ka har, | Porspipal. 1)uk. 

The poplar leaved hibiscus or tulip tree. This 
is a large handsome tree with dark green shining 
leaves, the flower's yellow, shaped like a tulip, cap¬ 
sules when ripe hard downy,and on being cut 

through .a yellow pigment exudes, having the ap¬ 
pearance of gamboge : propagated easily by seed, 
and the tree is well adapted from its ornamental 
appearance for avenues, or the road side.— 

- 

. (4322) HIBISCUS ROSA CH1NENSIS. 
Shoe-flower plant. Lin. 

Sapatoo poo, Tam. K&mbang snpatoo, Mal. 

Jasoon ka pool, Dok. Jasoon, I)uk. 

Dasanie poo, Tel. Jabn, Sans. 

This plant is common in India; the leaves are 
used as emollients, anodyne and gentle aperients; 
the flowers, for giving a red tinge to spirituous 
liquors. The flowers are deep scarlet, and yield 
a juice which turns rapidly to a dark purple, and 
is vory mucilaginous. Applied to soil, unsized 
white paper, this colour is nearly as sensitive a 
test for acid as the celebrated litmus.— (YShauyh- 
nessy,page 218. Ainslie. Shoe flowers are some¬ 
times employed for dyeing lilac colour but it does 
not appear to be permanent, they are also ooga- 
sionally%ibbed on leather for the purpose of 
blackening and polishing it in the same manner 
as we find them used m Batavia.— Ain's Mat. 
Med. page 'H£8. With this flower the natives 
make kcbrt&r-Ainslie's Mat y Med. page 200. 
The petals of Hibiscus roH sinensis aJre’Tiscd 
in some cases toThthish a blqcjt liquid lb dye the 
eyebrows, and el Batafia they aie employed to 
polish Kingdom; page 

285. In Tenascidirim, tp^|Al, flaming flewer is 
extensively cultivated, ‘a MBlf a vei^ good sub¬ 
stitute for “ Day andipljpjin’s blacking.”— 
Mason. ■ ' 

(4323) HIBISCUS SABDA&IFFA, oa RO- 
ZEBLE. West India Sorrel. 


HIBISCUS ^TRICTUSj 

Yera fjoogoo, Tal. j m, also Slnsemtiy kadi* 

Xaaerika, Poolyckay kee-1. lep.k«er«y, Taj*.; 

Hibiscus sabdariffa, is said to he so called 
from its Turkish name, while in the West ladies 
it is called Red Sorrel, and in the Madras terri¬ 
tories rozelle and rouselle. It i& cultivated in 
most gardens, because its calyxes as they ripen 
become fleshy, are of a pleasantly acid taste, and 
are much employed for making tarts, as well as 
arf excellent jelly. Brown states that they are 
employed in the West Indies for midring refresh¬ 
ing drinks. The stems having been cut when in 
flower, and the bark stripped off, and steeped 
immediately, display a mass of fibres, in Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh’s specimens, some of which are still in the 
India House, with the ultimate fibres of a fine 
silky nature. The name rouselle is said to be a 
corruption of oseille. The dietetical uses of these 
species have been mentioned, in order to show, 
that if cultivated on account of their fibre, they 
would also be useful for other purposes.— Royle. 
The fleshy acid calyx of this plaid is well known 
to yield excellent jelly, and very palatable tarts. 
— O'Shany/messy. The leaves are used as greens, 
alone, and mixed with others. The calyx and 
capsules when freed of seeds are made into jel¬ 
lies, and tarts ; generally cultivated ; the flow¬ 
ers of Ibis plant are very pretty, often cultivated 
in flower beds.— Jaffrey. 

(4324) HIBISCU8*STRICTUS, was a new 
species described by Dr. Roxburgh, and which 
seems to be a native of the Eajmahl Hills, with 
a straight stem of from 6 to 14 feet in height, 
and a very smooth bark. It thrives luxuriantly 
with little or ho care ; seed-time the beginning 
of the rains ; it is in blossom about their termi¬ 
nation, and'thg seed ripens in December and 
January, soon after which the plants perish. 
Like many other of the Malvaceous tribe, the 
bark of this species abounds in flaxen fibres ; 
but in none have I found so large a quantity, 
equally beautiful, long, glossy, white, fine, and 
strong, as in this. To these promising qualities 
may be added the luxuriant growth, and habit of 
the plant, rendering it an object deserving of 
every care and attention, at least until the real 
worth (j| t^e material is fairly ascertained. From 
several pairs’ experience, I find the best season 
for soring the seed in Bengal, is just when the 
first rams begin, which is generally in May, in 
beds ; and when the plants are about six inches 
high, transplant them out in rows, about nine 
inches asunder, qqd about as much from each 
other in tlijj^'ovS'. In 1801,1 had forty square 
yards planned in this manner, which yielded 
thirty-three pounds weight of the naturally very 
clean fibres. Dr. Roxburgh’s original speci¬ 
mens, still in the India House, are 9 and 10 feet 
in length, a fibrous mass, apparently easily atript 
off, and composed of fine and easily divisible 
fibres.— Royle. 
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(4335) HIBISCUS SURATTENSIS* - 

Kashlee-keeray, Tam. • ■.$>/.' '• 

A herbaceous plant with speckled prickly stems 
mid' yellow flowers; the leaves are used as greens, 
indigenous.— Jaffrey. 

(4826) HIBISCUS TILIACEUS is the Tola 
of the Bengalese, gomroon also on the Malabar 
coast, and supposed not to differ from IT. arbo¬ 
reta, the Maho tree and Mohnut of the West In¬ 
dies. These grow abundantly both in the West 
and East Indies. Forster states, that the bark 
of this species is sucked in times of scarcity, when 
the bread-fruit fails. The mucilage with which 
all these plants abound, will no doubt afford 
some nourishment. The fibres of its inner bark 
are employed for cordage by the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands, and by the American In¬ 
dians : it is said to gain in strength when tarred. 
The Otaheitans make fine matting from it, and 
likewise manufacture i', into ropes and cords. 
Voyagers relate that these filaments are adapted 
to any kind of cordage, even for the rigging of 
vessels, but rope thus made is not nearly so 
strong as that prepared from Hemp. The whips 
with which the negroes it the West Indies used 
to be punished, are said w have been made with 
the bark of this species.—^ ogle. 

(4327) HIBISCUS VI'XLACEUS. A climb¬ 
ing plant found in Btfrtmfi during the rainy 
season, affording a coarse Atjong fibre.— Mc¬ 
Clelland. 

(4328) HIBISCUS VKSttARIUS. Good 
samples of the Hibiscus vesicarii« fibre or wild 
Ambarre were exhibited at, the Mafias Exhibition 
of 1855, by Captain Meadows 'Payor. 

(4329) HIBISCUS VTTIFOLIA A plant, 
yielding fibres. * 

(4330) HICK. A very hard, fine, c^ 8e , .very 
uniformly grained, heavy, Ceylon wood, h colour 
resembling peucil cedar. V 

(4331) HICKORY. A tree ( Cun/a) cot mon 
in Great Britain, and growing extensively j n 
many parts of the United States. It, is chiqy 
employed for carriage shafts and springs, la% 
screws, chair-backs, hoop3, whip-handles, 
Faulkner. 


Cuoja, It. 

Pelles, Port. 
Kosbi, Rus. 
Pellejos, Pieies, Sr. 


(4332) HIDES. 

Huiden, Dut. 

Peaux, Fr. 

Haute, Ger. 

Chamroo, Guz. 

Chumra, Hind. 

Signify generally, the skins of beasts, but the 
term is more particularly applied to those of 
large cattle, such as buffaloes, cows, bullocks, 
deer, horses, &c. Various kinds are distinguished; 
raw or green hides are those in the state in which 
they are taken from the carcass. Salted hides 
are those dressed or smeared with salt, alum, or 
salt-petre, to prevent them from putrefying ; and 
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tanned or cured hides. Bufifedoc, Cow, and Sheep's 
hides, both salted and tanned,,,are largely ex¬ 
ported from India to England .—^Faulkner. At 
the Madras Exhibition ; of 1-&55, the Tanned 
hides and skins exhibited were nearly all,of ex¬ 
cellent quality and could bear comparison,satisfac¬ 
torily with the same kinds of leather prepared in 
Europe. They had been thoroughly saturated 
with the tanning materials, were free from ani¬ 
mal odour, and their sections did not shew the 
white line between the outer and inner .surface, 
indicative in bad leathers of a hasty and imper¬ 
fect inhibition of the tan liquor. The collection 
comprise the tanned hides of the Bison, Sambre, 
Bullock, Horse, Cow, Sheep, Goat, Kid, Dog, 
ami Iguana. The last is the only kind requiring 
any special mention here, ns all the others are 
well known articles of trade anti commerce. The 
Iguana skins which have been tanned and dyed 
black, or left of their natural color, are thin, even, 
soft, tough, elastic and granular, or shagreen¬ 
like in external appearance. From the absence 
of gloss, the appearance of this leather is not 
much in its favour, but it bids fair to be a dura¬ 
ble article for light slippers, and a good covering 
for the commoner kinds of instrument * boxes, 
such as arc still done over with shagreen. 

Tanned and Colored Skins —for book-binding 
purposes and boot-linings, were generally even, 
soft and pliant, and very suitable for their in¬ 
tended uses. Some of the colored leathers were 
very brilliant. 

Sheep and kid skins tanned white —were exhi¬ 
bited in much perfection.—None of the specimens 
were fine enough for the better kinds of gloves, 
but they were all as well-suited af European 
skins of t he kind for the purposes of the Apothe¬ 
cary. 

Parchment skins .—The parchment skins take 
ink very well, but were not in every respect satis¬ 
factory. Their texture was uneven, and they had 
an odour quite distinct enough to lead the Jury 
to infer that they would be very liable to putre¬ 
factive changes on the accession of damp weather. 

Wash Leather .—The skins prepared with oil, 
in imitation of chamois or wash leather, were all 
excellent specimens of the kind, so far as thick¬ 
ness, softness, pliancy and color, were concerned. 
\all these respects they will bear comparison 
the'European article. But as every one of 
thAkathms was tainted with the odour of the 
Fi s $s)il employed in their preparatiqm, they could 
not bq-ecotujQefKjgd f or household purposes, sueh 
as cleaijjg plate, though found Very suitablefor 
cleaiiing»- asses and harness. As Potass, Soda, 
and dry .We deodorizing air ate abundant in 
this counth a very Jjfctle additional care, would 
ensure the induction of a perfectly inodorous 
chamois leatL 

Buff leatut —-The Buff leathers for ac¬ 
coutrements Afe nearly all extremely good 
quality auuhave an evenness and equn- 
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llty in thickness which must render them wry I vegetation, and very 
economical -leathers for manufacturing pur-1 the hills rise steeply 
poses. The best tanned leather from Buffalo, 1 
Bullock, and Cow hides, were contributed by 
Colonel Sheriff and Lieut, and Qr. Mr. Grant 
from the Horse Artillery Tannery at Bangalore. 

They also exhibited specimens of leather prepared 
from the Hog, Calf, Goat, nnd Sheep skins, 
of unexceptionable quality. The Jury con¬ 
sidered these gentlemen deserving of a 2d Class 
Medal .for the best tunned leather of all kinds. 

(4388) HIERACIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 

This is a vpry extensive genus of plants nil over 
Europe, the dwarf kind are best adapted for 
rock-work, flowers of a yellow colour with the 
exception of the aurantiacum, native of Scotland : 
increased by cuttings, and the herbaceous kind 
by dividing the roots.— Riddell. 

(4834) HIMALAYA. A thousand feet above 
Punknbaree in the outer Himalayas, the prevalent 
timber is gigantic, and scaled by climbing Legu- 
minostn, a# fiauhinias nnd llobinins, which some¬ 
times sheath the trunks or span the forest with 
liuge cables joining tree to tree. Their trunks are 
also clothed with .parasitical orchids. And still 
more ^beautifully there with l’otlios ( Scindapsus), 

Peppers, Onetum, Vines, Convolvulus, and Big- 
nonue. The beauty of thedrapery of the Pothos- 
leaves is pre-eminent, whether tor the graceful 
folds the foliage assumes, or for the liveliness 
of its colour.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 

108. From one steppe, the ascent to Punka 
baree is sudden and steep, and accompanied with 
a change in soil and vegetation. The mica slate 
and clay slate protrude everywhere, the former 
full of garrets. A giant forest replaces the stunted 
and bushy timber of the Tend Proper; of which ! uses of the llippopotaraous to man are certainly 
the T)uahanna and Terminalias form the lire vail- i not many but when we look at the enormous 
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handsome. All around, 
five or six thousand feet, 
clothed in a dense deep greed dripping forest. 
Torrents rnsh dowta the slopes,their position in¬ 
dicated by the dipping of the forest into their 
beds, or the occasional cloud of spray rising 
above some more boisterous part of their Course. 
—1 bid, Vol. I, page 103. * 

(4335) KING. 

Thunghsheen pan, Buksi. 

A gum which is well known under that name 
in the bazars of Bengal, is procurable from two 
species of Gardenia, which yield it in Bengal, 
and which are very common throughout the Pegu, 
Rangoon and Tonnghoo districts.— McClelland. 
See Decamullek. 

(4336) HIPPOCRATEjL ARBOREA. Tree 

LIKE HiPPOCRATJBA. * 

Katha-pnliarfya, Hind. 

Found in Kotalr hill jungles.— Genl. Med. 
Top. page 173. 

(4337) HIPPOPOTAMUS (‘W & W^os), 
the Roman name for fcje River-Horse, and re¬ 
tained by modern zoyogists as the generic ap¬ 
pellation of the auimas of that Pachydermatous 

form. \ 

* l-l 7-7 

^canines,-; molars, - 


Dental FormulaIncisoij ■ 
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“The Hippopotamus now only exists in Africa ; 
it is found in thf riVers of the south and west, 
as well as in tlv Nile ; and there is also in some 
of the western rivers a pigmy species, of whose 
skull a cast vas presented to the Society by the 
late l)r. M-rton of the United States.” The 


the Duabanga and Terminalias form the prevail 
ing trees, with Gedrela and the Gordouia Walli- 
chu. Smaller timber and shrubs are innumerable; 
a succulent character pervades the bushes and 
herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of Urticacece. 
Large bamboos rather crest the hills than court 
the deeper shade, and of the latter there is abun¬ 
dance, for^the torrents cut a straight, deep, and 
steep eburse down the hill flanks : the gulleys 
they traverse are choked with vegetation am 
bridged by'fallen trees, whose trunks are rich! 
clothed with Dmdrobium Pierardi and other/* 1 ' 
phytical Orchitlg with pendulous Lycopodia && 
many ferns, Moya, Scitamineee, and sitnilaryP es 
of the hotteefeattt dampest climates.— Ibid'^fi 8 1 • 
The forefctwas truly maguificent along th steep 
mountain rides. The apparently larg propor¬ 
tion of deciduous trees'was far more o^sulerable 
than Ur. Hooker had exjxsclfcd.; payiP probably 
due to the abundance of t W$pillenu Cassia, and 
Stercolia, whose oopiouB frifit was,dl the more 
conspicuous from the leafless ripitiou of the 
plant. The white or lilac:, the 

convolvulus like Th«nbergia,w$™ r Aceuihacea 
were the predominant feature °“ the shrubby 


ripping/"isei-nxe canines of the lower jaw, and 


many - •-* 
liisel-liki 

the lover incisors formed for uprooting, we can¬ 
not b ; t think that such an animal must be an 
-activi agent in clearing rivers from the greater 
wa^r-plants which might in time, if left undis- 
tuoed, go far to convert the running stream into 
r sluggish swamp. With regard to minor de¬ 
tails, the flesh of this Wasser Ochs is much es- 
>, teemed as an article of food. In the first cata¬ 
logue of the African Museum we read that it is 
much in 1 ‘equest both among the natives and the 
colonists, and that the epicures of Cape Town 
do not disdain to use their influence with the 
country farmers to obtain a preference in the 
matter of Sea-Cow’s Speck, as the fat which lies 
immediately under the skin is called when salted 
and dried. Nor are the whips which are made 
of the skin of the Hippopotami of the Nile thought 
lightly of in the neighbouring countries. They 
are said to be made fay cutting the fresh skin into 
triangular strips some five or six feet m length; 
one extremity of the strip is pointed, and it 
gradually widens till the breadth at the opposite 
extremity is hguil to the intended circumference 
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of the hulk of the whip. The atrip is then rolled 
up so asto form a sort of conical pipe, us firmly 
tied to keep it in place, and dried in the sun. 
When all is finished a light and elastic whip is 
produced. But there is no pact of the hippopo¬ 
tamus in more request "'than the great canine 
teeth, the ivory of which is so highly valued by 
dentists for making artificial teeth. No other 
ivory keeps its colour equally well; and these 
canine teeth are imported in great numbers to 
England (where more are sent in the first in¬ 
stance than anywhere else perhaps) for this pur¬ 
pose, and sell at a very high price. From the 
closeness of the ivory, the weight of the tooth, a 
portion only of which is available for the arti¬ 
ficial purpose above mentioned, is heavy in pro¬ 
portion to its bulk ; and the article fetches, or 
did fetch, upon an average, about thirty shillings 
mofre-or less, per pound. One of the specific 
distinctions pointed out by M. Desmoulins is the 
comparative abrasion of the canines in the sup¬ 
posed two species ; and we would call the atten¬ 
tion of the curious who deal in these teeth to 
this circumstance and the papers above quoted. 
— Eng. Oyc. 

(4338) niPPURIN.E.the order Hippurinse 
furnishes the water caltrops (Trapa) the seeds of 
which are vended in the Chinese streets as a 
fruit, after boiling, the. Chinese name means 
buffalo head fruit, which the unopened nuts 
strikingly resemble. — Williams’ Middle King¬ 
dom, p. 282. 

(4339) HIPTAGE MADABLOTA, De¬ 
light of the Wools. Malpighiaeeiu. 

Bokhee or Utiinookla, 1 )i k. 

A large climbing shrub, with very beautiful 
white aud yellow flowers in terminal racemes : 
petals fringed ; four white; one yellow ;—one of 
the stamens much longer than the rest; fruit 
unequally three winged. The bark is a good 
-sub-aroraatic bitter.— Riddell. 

(4340) H1RUDO, L. the Leach. Diploneura 
v. articulata. Class annelida. Hirudo medicina- 
lis, Linn. L. D. Sanguisuga, Savingy. Leeches 
and their effects must have been known from the 
earliest times. They were early employed thera¬ 
peutically by the Hindoos, and the Arabs adopted 
their practice. (Royle. Hindoo Med. p. 38, and 
Wise Hindu Medicine, p. 177.) Tbemison men¬ 
tions the employment of Leeches by the ancients. 
Herodotus alludes to one kind, ( Bdella nilolica.) 
Dr. Pereira infers that Sanguisuga agyptiaca, the 
species from which the French soldiers in Egypt 
suffered, is that referred to in the Bible (Prov. 
xxx. IS) by the name of Olukch or Aluka. The 
latter, or Aluk is also the Arabic name for Leech. 
Leeches are included by Cuvier in the genus 
Hirudo. This has since been subdivided into 
several genera. Savigny calls that which in- 
eludes the leeches used in medicine Sanguisuga, 
the latrabdella of Blainville. Leeches are cha- 


HIRUDO. 

racterised by having an elongated, jriano-convex 
body, tapering towards both extremities, wrink¬ 
led transversely, and composed of from 90 to 
10ft soft rings. The mouth JurAished with a lip, 
and the posterior extremity provided with a flat¬ 
tened disk, both adapted to fix upon bodies by 
suction, and to serve the leech as the principal 
organs of locomotion. Undernenth the body two 
series of pores are observed, which lead to as 
many interior pouches, which are regarded as 
organs of respiration. The intestinal qpnal is 
straight, inflated from space to space,far as 
two-thirds of its length, where we 'two 
cffica. The blood swallowed is prettmdi^wMe 
red and unchanged for many weeks.'The’ sub¬ 
genus Sanguisuga has the upper lip divided into 
several segments, the aperture of its mouth is 
tri-radiate, and it contains three jaws, each armed 
on its e Igc with two ranges of very line teeth. 
Ten blackish points are observed on the head, 
which are taken for eyes. The anus is small, 
and placed on the dorsal surface of the last ring. 
The two species most commonly used, and which 
by some are considered varieties of one another, 
are Hirudo medicinalis and H. officinalis. H. 
Officinalis is distinguished by its unspotted 
olive green belly and by the dark green back, 
along which and the flanks are observed six lon¬ 
gitudinal, often interrupted, rusty-red stripes. 
Six of the eyes are said by Savigny to be very 
prominent. Teeth about 70 in number. A native 
of the south of Europe, ns of France and Ger¬ 
many. It is usually called the Green Leech, 
sometimes the Hungary Leech, from being a na¬ 
tive of that country, ll. medicinalis (fig. 95, 
L to 3), the kind usually employed to England, 
and readily distinguished from the foregoing by its 
belly, which is of a yellowish green colour, but 
covered with black spots, which vary in num¬ 
ber and size, forming almost the prevailing 
tint of the belly, the intervening spaces ap¬ 
pearing like yellow spots. On the back are 
six longitudinal reddish or yellowish red 
bands, spotted with black and placed on an 
olive green or greenish brown ground. The 
number of rings varies from 93 to 1(?S. Teeth 
79 to 90 in number. A native of almost all 
parts of Europe, often called the English, the 
speckled, the true, the brown Leech, &c. Other 
species are figured by Brandt, as Hirudo provin - 
cialis, H. Verbana, H obscura, and H interrupta. 
In the United States they use H. decora. In 
Southern and Northern India Leeches are 
extremely abundant, procurable both in the 
tanks of Bengal and in the north-west pro¬ 
vinces, as well as along the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas. Six kinds of useful and six venomous 
Leeches are mentioned in Susruta and by Avi¬ 
cenna, l. c.—Uses. Leeches are effectual for the 
local abstraction of blood, affording indeed the 
best method in many cases, as in infl ammation 
of the abdomen, scrotum, in hemorrhoidal turn- 
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ours* and prolapsus of the rectum. They may 
own follow general depletion; out, according to 
the Quantity or the nature of the case wilt them¬ 
selves produce constitutional effects, especially 
in the cases of children, They act by a sawing 
motion, and draw about l^>z. of blood, though 
3oz. may be obtained by fomentation, &c. Ex¬ 
cess of bleeding may be stopped by pressure, ap¬ 
plication of Matica; sometimes caustic is requir¬ 
ed, and even sewing up the wounds with a fine 
needle. 

(4341) HODGSONIA HETEROCLITA, 
Hooker ; ThichosaNTHKH, ’Roxburgh. Ilodgsonia 
is the m6st magnificent plant of the jungles in 
the valley of the Teesta in Sikkim. It is a genus 
dedicated by Dr. Hooker to his friend, Mr. Hodg¬ 
son. It is a gigantic climber allied to the gourd, 
bearing immense yellowish-white pendulous blos¬ 
soms, whose petals have a fringe of buff-coloured 
curling threads several inches long. The fruit is 
of a rich brown, like a small melon in form, and 
contains six large nuts, whose kernels (called 
“ katior-pot” by the Lepchas) are eaten. The 
stem, when cut, dre't&rgcs water profusely from 
whichever end MT held downwards. — Hooker, 
Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 7. And at other places 
Dr. Hooker says it is a new eucurbitneeous 
genus, found in the Tcrni, clinging in profu¬ 
sion to the trees and also 5000 feet up the 
mountains.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. J, p. 395. 
And further on, he says. This magnificent 
cucurbitaeoous climber grows in the forests ; 
cast of Chittagong: it is the same species 
as the Sikkim one. The long stem bleeds 
copiously when cut, and like almost all woody 
climbers, is full of large vessels ; the juice does 
not, however, exude from these great tubes which 
hold air, but from the close woody fibres.— 
Hooker, Vol. II, page 350. 

(4342) TIOG. 

. Hog. Eng. Khunzoc.r, Ahab. 

Babi, Mai, ay. | So&r, Uin». 

All the wild lioga in the Archipelago are small 
animals, compared with the w ild boar of Europe, 
or even with that ot continental India. The Sus 
verrucosus, so called from the iloshy excrescence 
off the Sides of the cheeks, has a grotesque and 
a formidable apperarnce, but is in reality a timid 
animal. The number of them in Java is im¬ 
mense, and in passing along the highway, in par¬ 
ticular districts, scores oi them are to be seen.— 
Grawfurd, JDict. p. 152.—See Sus. 

(4343) HOG’S LARD. 

Adeps Buillna, Latin. .. | Soor ke chnrbee, IIind. 

This is the fat about the loins of the hog, Sus- 
scro/a. It is purified by melting and straining. 
Its melting point is from 78° to 88°. Fahrt.; 
inodorous and tasteless while fresh, readily grows 
rancid. Lard contains carbonjf9*098, hydrogen 
11146, oxygen 9‘756—proxiinately it consists 


of ealine 62* stearine and margarine 38 period. 
In the rancid state it contains the* margarie and 
stearic adds, and a peculiar volatile* acid. Xu 
Europe, hog’s lard is much employed in oint¬ 
ments, but in India the strong prejudice: against 
the article renders it desirable to exclude it as 
much as possible from all pharmaceutical prepa¬ 
rations, substituting for it the “simple lini¬ 
ment.”— O' Shaughnessy, p. 690. 

(1344) HOG PLUM. Spondias mangtfeka. 

(1345) IIOLARRHENA CODAGA. Apo- 
cyn.vce.12, Icon. 1292. 

Kooda pallie mar urn, Tam. 

A white small sized wood and very fine grained 
employed in cabinet-making. Dr. Wight gives 
llolnrrhena Malaccensis, in leones. 1298. 

(4340) IIOLARRHENA PUBESCEN S 
Roora. v\ ood light. This species and the II- 
untidy sen ter ica yield the Tndnrjuo tulk of the ba¬ 
zar. (»See Wrightia.) — O'Shaughnessy page 449. 

(4347) 1IOLCUS, a genus of Grasses belong¬ 
ing to the tribe Avenece. It lias 2-flovvered glu- 
,mes, the lower perfectly awnless, the upper usu¬ 
ally stamcniferous, with a dorsal awn ; the paleaj 
hardening on the fruit. There are two British 
species of this genus. If. lanatus has the upper 
glume obtuse, npiculatc ; the awn smooth, except 
for a short distance from the tip. It grows in 
meadows and pastures. II. mollis has the upper 
glume acute, and the awn rough throughout its 
whole extent. It grows in thickets or open 
places on a light soil. The //. certains of Will- 
denow, and the II. sorghum of Linnaeus arfe now 
referred to the genus Sorghum. Praas refers the 
Me'Airr) of Theophrastus (‘ Hist. Plant.,’ viii. ]. 
3, 7, 10) to these grasses, and not the Selaria 
Italica, as had been done by previous authors. 
(Bubiuglon , Manual of British Botany ; Frans, 
Synopsis Plant. Flora Gtassicce). — Eng. Cyc. 

(1348) 1IOLCU5 SACCHARATUS. Syn. 
Andkopogon saccuauatus, ltoxb. A native 
of Cafi’raria. Stalks thick, and full of a sugary 
medulla. Professor Arduiuo, ( Journ . Bolanique, 
iii. 168,) gives an account of his experiments on 
the extraction of sugar from this species. They 
were extremely satisfactory,— O’Shaughnessy, p. 
637. This lias been lately recommended in the 
U nited States as a sugar producing plant and for 
the sake of its juice. Its stalks furnish three im¬ 
portant products, sugar, which is identical with 
that of cane,—alcohol, and a fermented drink 
analogous to cider. This juice, when obtained 
with care and in small quantities, by depriving 
the stalk of its outer coating or-woody fibre and 
bark, is nearly colourless and consists merely of 
sugar and water. Its density varies from 1,050 
to 1,075 find the proportion of?sugar contained 
in it from 10 to 16 per cent, a third part of which 
is sometimes uncrj^tallisable.— Am. Rep. Com. of 
Patents, page 220. 
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<4349) HOLCUS SQJRGHUM. <%*. Soa- 

GKOM Voutta: H.; SACCBAUaTIJS : AN JiaOPQ- 
G0N SaKGKCM*. . . = • i: - e ■■ ■ 

>’>' iov, fino. ft Bwa • 

Grown in fields and sown’ during the Wins 
it is the common food ’ of the poorer ’ classes, 
made when ground into cakes. ' A native of In¬ 
dia, hud cultivated in Pern, and in Europe ; 
seeds'Very hard, 'rounded, very variable, some¬ 
times entirely smooth, insipid, parenchyme fari¬ 
naceous ; but little different from maize in che¬ 
mical composition. The stalks afford sugar, but 
in less quantity than the last species,— O’ Sliaugh- 
uesttf, page 936. 

(4350) IIOLCUS SPICATUS. Sgn. f enicii.- 
LARIA SPICATA, Willd. 

Douranelle, Egypt, j Cainbon, Tam. 

Cobz-couz, Africa, j 

East Indies, cultivated in Europe — O'Sknugh- 
nesxg, p. 637. 

(4351) HOLIGAltNA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order 1 uacardiuceun. The 
berries of II. long ifolia are manufactured in In¬ 
dia into a well-known black varnish. — Eng. Cgc. 

(4352) HOLIGAltNA. Bucii. 

Biba Biba, Can. 

Biba is, strictly speaking the Canarese name of 
the Chittagong Varnish tree, but the Natives of 
Cauara, l)r. Buchanan informs us, arc not as 
vet aware of its peculiar quality.— Ainslie, Mat. 
Med. p. 143. 

(4353)i HOLIGAltNA LONGIFOLfA. Roxb. 
Ft. Ind. ii. p. 80, one of the trees yielding the 
well known black lacquer varnish.— O'Sluingh- 
nesxy. This black varnish tree grows in the 
forests, of Tenasscrim and on the other Coast, 
where the tree grows, its exudation is used 
by the natives to varnish shields, and for other 
purposes.— Mason. A line black varnish from 
the fruit of Holigarna longi/olia, is imported 
from Munnipore, as is another made from 
Sexuviu'm Anarardium (marking nut), and n 
remarkable black pigment resembling that from 
Melanorrhaa usitatissima, which is white when 
-fresh, and requires to be kept under w ater, 
turns of a beautiful black colour when 
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Society in 1841. CattUH, mentions that this 


plant is very 
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applied to a surface, owing, according to Sir 
D. Brewster, to the fresh varnish consisting 
of a congeries of minute organised particles, 
which disperse the rays of light in all direc¬ 
tions ; the organic structure is destroyed when 
the varnish dries, and the rays of light are 
consequently transmitted.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. il. p. 331. 

(4354) H0L08TEMMA RHEEDIANUM. 
Specimens of the flowers, leaves, immature pods, 
and stem, of a fibre-yielding plant, were present¬ 
ed by Cgpt. Hannyington, Political Agent ajt 
Porulea in Chota Nagpore, to the Agri-Hortic. 


the raius. The Secretary mentioned that this 
plant was introduced itity the Botapic Garden 
from Western India, and is yi^l k^own to Hr. 
Wallich, who immediately recoguized it as Holo- 
stemma RheedianUm of Sprehgef, the Atto-Modien 
of the Hortus Malabaricus .—,Route p. 

306. ’ ‘ " 

(4355) HOLOTHUItlAD.E, a family jjf 
animals belonging to the order Ecbinbdermata.— 
Eng. Ggc. Vol. Ill, page 110. M. De Blainvillb> 
Kchinodermata form the first class of his Actino- 
zoa and the first order of that class consists Of 
the Holothuridea, which are followed (Atinolagie, 
1834) by the Echinidea, his seeond order, M. 
De Blainville thus defines the Holothuridea. 
“ Body more or less elongated, sometimes subver- 
miforin, soft or flexible on all Sides, provided 
with teutaculiform suckers, often numerous, 
very extensible, completely retractile, and pierced 
by a great orifice at each extremity. Mouth an¬ 
terior, at the bottom of a sort of funnel or pre- 
buccal cavity, sustained in its circumference by 
a circle of fibro-ealcareous pieces, and provided 
with a circle of arbusniilur appendages, more or 
less ramified. A r cut terminating in a sort of 
cloaca opening externally by a large terminal 
orifice. Generative organs terminating externally 
by a single mesial orifice at a little distance from 
the anterior extremity, and nearly marginal.” 
In his ‘ British Star-Pishes,’ Professor E. 

Forbes makes the following gencriil observations 
on this family :—“ A Jlolothuria may be re¬ 
garded in one light as a soft Sea-Urchin, in an¬ 
other as a radiated animal, approximating to the 
Anuelides. The radiation of the surface is more 
or less complete in all the genera oillolotkuriadce ; 
the internal organisation is mostly bilateral. The 
skin is usually soft ami leathery ; in a few genera 
strengthened by calcareous or horny spines. Five 
avenues of suckers separate tjie body into as 
many longitudinal segmeuts, which in the ihajo- 
rity are of equal, or nearly equal dimensions. . In 
some the suckers are developed only on one side, 
so that the animal when creeping presents in a 
manner a hack and a belly. The suckers are 
similar to those of the true star-fishes and sea- 
urchins. Besides progression by means of these 
suckers, the Hoiolhuriadce move as Annelides, 
by the extension and contraction of their bodies. 
They have a mouth and an anus, each terminal, 
and placed at opposite extremities of their bodies. 
The mouth is Burrounded by plumosetentacula, 
the number of which, when they are coiiiplete,' is 
always a multiple of five; but as these ' animals 
are singu lar ly subject to the loss or absence of 
parts in individuals of the various Species, much 
confusion has arisen from ; the’establishment of 
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suppositious species from charadefrfounded bn rthe south coast ofTimor in searift of trepang. 
abnormal humbdfi of the parts. ‘ Wfidri Mr.'Be Dranuth, the priftdrptel taja ! ef Ihft- fiedt, gave 
Blainville says that he has fidv&flfedrd thftt tffty Captain King the following infona&tkm respect- 
oftheseaniinals were of much utility to lhhtikiM r ing the coast of Australia, wUck the rqja had 
but that M. Delle Chiaje dote Irideed ihfdrtn u4 frequently visited in the command of a fleet 
that the poor inhabitalfrts of tfijb Neapolitan that annually frequents its shores. The coast is 
coasts eat them, he a^phkrs ip have forgotten called by . them ‘ Marega,’ and has been known to 
the great oriental frame carried on Wxth some of them for many years. Afleetto the number'of 200 
the species, as an article Of food, under Ihe name proas (but Captain King thinks that this number 
of Trepang or Trapang,Biche-de-Mcr or Beehe- is perhaps very much exaggerated ) annually 
de-Mer. Captain Fhndcri Fell' in with a fleet of leaves Macassar for this fishery; it sails in Jana- 
Malay proas at the English. Cpmpauy’s Islands, ary, during the western monsoon, and coasts from 
north coast of Australia, near the Gulf of bland to island, until it reaches the north-east 
Carpentaria (1803), and Was informed that end of Timor, when it steers south-east and south- 
sixty proas bclongiug to the raja of Boni, and south-east, which courses carry them to the coast 
carrying one thousand theh,had left Macassar with of Australia ; the body of the .fleet then steers 
Ihe north-west monsoon, tWo months before, on eastward, leaving here and there a division of 15 
an expedition to that coast. “ The object of or 16 proas, under the command of an inferior 
their expedition,” writes Captain Flinders (‘ Voy- raja, who leads the fleet, and is always implicitly 
age to Terra Australis’), “ was a certain marine obeyed. His proa is the only vessel which is 
animal called. Trepang. Of this ,they gave me provided with a compass ; it also has one or two 
two dried specimens; and it proved t,o be the swivels or small guns, and is perhaps armed 
iBeclie-de-Mer, or Sea-Cucumber, which we had with muskets. Their provisions chiefly con- 
first seen on the re?*» of^the east, coast, and had sist of rice and cocoa-nuts; and their water, 
afterwards hauled on shore so plentifully with which during the westerly monsoon is easily 
the seine, especially in Caledon Bay. They got replenished on all parts of the coast, is carried 
the Trepang by diving, in from three to eight in joints of bamboo. “ After having fished along 
fathoms water; and where it is abundant, a the coast to the eastward until the westerly 
man will bring up eight or ten at a time. The monsoon breaks up, they return, and by the last 
mode of preserving it is this :—the auitnal is day of May each detached fleet leaves the coast, 
split down one side, boiled, and pressed with a without waiting to collect" in one body. On 
weight of atones, then stretched open with slips their return they steer north-west, which brings 
of bamboo, dried in the sun, and afterwards in them to some part of Timor, from whence they 
smoke, when it is fit to be put away in bags, but easily retrace their steps to Macassar, where the 
require frequent exposure to the sun. A thou- Chinese traders meet them, and purchase their 
sand trepangs make a * picol’ (of about 125 cargoes. At this time (1818) the value of the 
Dutch pounds) ; and one liuudred picols are a trepang was from forty to fifty dollars a piool; 
cargo for a prow. It is carried to Timor, and so that if each vessel returns with 100 picols of 
sold to the Chinese, who* meet them there; and trepang, her cargo will be worth 5000 dol- 
when all the prows are assembled, the fleet re- lavs. Besides trepang, they trade in sharks’ 
turns to Macassar. By Timor seemed to be fins and birds’ nests, the latter being worth 
meant Timor-laoet; For when I inquired con- about 3000 dollars the picol.” To this 
corning the English, Dutch, and Portuguese Captain King appends a note, stating that in 
there, Pobassoo (Captain Flinder’s informant) 1822 the value of the trepang was much less, the 
knew nothing of, them -. he had heard of Coe- price having fallen to 25 dollars the picol. 
pang, a Dutch settlement, but said it was on In Crawfurd’s * Indian Archipelago’ it is stated 
another island. There are two kinds of Tve- that the Slug, or Trepang, is sometimes as 
pang: the black, called Baatoo, is sold to the much as two feet in length and from seven to 
Chinese for forty collars the picol; the white or eight inches in circumference; a span long and 
gray, called Kororis worth no more than twenty, two or three inches in girth is however the ordin- 
The Baatoo seem? to be what we found upon the ary size. But quality and value do not depend 
coral reefs near the Northumberland Islands; upon its size, but upon properties not disoemi- 
and, were a colony established in Broad Sound bie by those who have not had much experience 
or Shoal-Water Bay, JK might perhaps derive in the trade. In shallow water the animal is 
considerable advantage, nota the Trepang. In taken out by the hand, but in deeper water it is 
the Gulf of Carpentaria life did not observe any sometimes speared. When taken, it is gutted, 
other than the Koro, dr iSray Slug.” Captain dried in the sun, aud smoked oyer a woodfire. 
Phillip Parker King, who Quotes a part of the The fishery is carried on from the western shores 
above passage (‘Survey of the Intcrtropieal of new Guinea and the southern shores of Aus- 
Coasts of Australia’) found ft fleet of Malay tralia, to Ceylon inclusive. Indeed within the 
proas in the bay at Coepang (1818) • it had i last few veals it has been successihily prosecuted 
just returned from an unsude&sM voyage on' on the shores of the Mauritius. The Whole pro- 
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duce goes to Cfcittfe. . lutl^mari?ri ; M 

thegreatatapbi of this 

varieties W Pri«? 

5 Spanishdcdlqra *,*W;4P?i| |o*) toJpwiieen 
times that ppee, disti«igai|he4 

by weU hoown name* t Jpmqwi4fty tf trepang 
sept swogally to ¥»ewsw isabqut 

7000 pu»U,,or. $533 cart; the price usually 
varying fom 8 dolforsa pieol to 110 and 115 
dollars a piool, according to quality. There is also 
a considerable export pf tiepang from Manilla to 
Canton.—I&tjr. Cyc- .. , 

(4356) HOLYHOCKS : ALTHEA ROSEA. 
Yabieties.— Well worth cultivating on the 
plains duriug the cold months. Seeds should be 
sown thinly in wooden boxes successively daring 
the rains. When they have formed 3 or 4 leaves 
they should be planted out in the flower garden. 
Nothing can excel their gaudy appearance, if 
planted in well prepared * soil, where they will 
grow from 6 to 12 feet high. Owing to their 
rapid development, it is a doubtful matter if dou¬ 
ble flowers will ever be had on the plains. They 
take about six weeks or two months from the 
time of sowing to flowering. Native of China. 
—Jeffrey. 

(4357) HOMALONEMA AROMATIC A. 
&yu. Calla ahomatica. lloxb. FI. Ind. iii. 
p. 513. 

Kuchoo gnndubce, Bknu. 

A native of Chittagong, tubers covered with 
the dried sheaths of the leaves, with long white 
fibres proceeding from every part. When cut 
they exhale an aromatic scent like ginger. As a 
stimulant it is highly esteemed in India. (Roach.) 
—O’ 8hanghne$sy,page 625. Wight figures also 
Homalonema Calyptratum, 799 ; and rubescens* i 
807. 

(4358) HONE. A fine kind of stone obtained 
from Germany and Turkey, used for sharpening 
or setting cutlery. It is of a green colour, in¬ 
clining to yellow, often marked with thin dentrieal 
lines, and is moderately hard, having a fine close 
texture, resembling indurated clay.— Waterston. 

(4359) HONEY. 

Ussul-ul-nehl, Inju- Miele, It. 

been, Arab. Mel, Lat. 

Pya-ja, Bwa. Ayer-maddoo, Mae. 

Meep&aay, Ctno. Shahud, Pkrs. 

Honig, Honing, Dux. Med, Rus. 

Mid, Eg. Madhu. Sams. 

Honig, Gee. Miel, Sp. 

Muda, Guz. Taya, Tam. 

Mudh, Shahud,H tmd. Teyni, Tkl. 

Honey consists essentially of sugar, with va¬ 
riable proportions of gum, wax, and aromatic 
and colouring principles. It is nutritive and 
slightly iaxitive. The best description of honey 
procurable in the bazars, is that Drought from 
the Arabian Gulf.— Faulkner. It is obtained 


* ram P r M Hy®enoptere, 

Lmn. Thu*. ,ts jjhe : ,liq^y-l m yhiofr is om- 
ciuftl only op eccoi^ifoj(the 'Wax 

which it secretes or ^t^fes ttji. Honey is Secreted 
by the nectaries of flqwdrs, suited by the Bee 
into its crop, whfere ithftdeigoes some slight 
changes, and is the»v stcHtei itp inthecomb. 
The finest honey is t hat *hifck (sallowed to 
drain from thenoe; and, if obtained from hives 
which have never swarmed, it is cabled Vir¬ 
gin Honey. It partakes of the properties of 
the plants from which the bees have collected it. 
When of tin? quality it is liquid and viscid, but 
translucent having a fine, though peculiar odour, 
and a very sweet taste, but the best appears to 
some people slightly acrid, from the uneasiness 
experienced in the fauces. After a time honey 
becomes thick, white, and granular in texture. 
Inferior qualities are of a reddish brown co¬ 
lour, granular, and intermixed with impuri¬ 
ties, and are usually obtained by pressure of 
the comb. Honey is soluble in water, and 
a great part is taken up by boiling Alcohol. It 
is composed of crystaltizable, with some uncrys- 
tallizable sugar, a small proportion of Mannite 
and a little aromatic principle. The inferior qua¬ 
lities contain wax, some arid matter, and im¬ 
purities. Diluted with water, it undergoes the 
Vinous fermentation, and Hydromel, or Mead, is 
produced. “ Honey should be clarified by des- 
pumation before being used. A watery solution 
is not rendered blue by Iodide of Potassium «dd- 
ed along with an arid,” proving that it is 
not adulterated with Starch. Mel despumatum, 
M. Clarified Honey, is prepared by melting Ho¬ 
ney in the vapour-bath, and then removing, the 
scum.— rRoyle. 

(4360) HONEYSUCKLE: CAPRIFOLIUM. 
This genus is seldom to be found on the plains of 
India, in a very satisfactory condition : with few 
exceptions, they are generally natives of cold coun¬ 
tries, requiring rich vegetable soil, grow freely 
from cuttings under glass, if not kept too damp. 
—Jeffrey. 

(4361) HONGE. 

Honge, Can. I Hip-pe, Caw. 

Nella Kalavalu, Tel. | Moha, Him. and Mail 

Kttranj, it ind. and Mah. | 

Are two different .trees grown in the woods 
of Mysore. Oil is obtained from both of their 
seeds. The oil of the former is very smoky 
and bad though clear to look at; but the 
oil of the latter (Hippay) is just as white and 
good as the Cocoanut oil. The Hip-pe trees are 
extensively planted in topes in front of villages, 
for the purpose of obtaining oiL—M. R. qf 1$57. 

(4862) HOOPS. Are circular bindings of 
casks or barrels, formed of iron, twigs, bamboos, 
Uc.—Faulkner. 

(43f»3) HOORMlTL. Seed. Lahoorie Hoor- 
mul • Harmalce Semina Seeds of PCganum Iiar- 
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^stealt/ pyramidal and triangular: 
Tm Jj^uppd as ra'e.- L -J»«. iMe 407. 

‘UIw^^S^a’ i^^)^,‘|fp^; 1 ' : bb- 
*W’WM r,.. H «.: . , ..*:■• = ', . ,;;,/ '„.. . 

, .,,, 

Ooroopa is the Mnlayalujn name of atree 
which the natives; of Ihai /Country prefer to Teak 
for building ebipa;being more durable and close 
grained*— nAm’* Mat* Med. p. ?0,7. 

(4885) HOPE A ODORATA. 

/' 8hjagan, 0uimate. 

y hia lippea, isconsid^red the most valuable 
indigenous tipiber treein the southern proyin- 


sively ipuatiy^ jibat Ijuilding.—JMa«o« 

(4866) HOPE A ODORATA, plentiful in the 
Tenasserim Forests, is scarce in Pegu, and a few 
trees are Ao he found about the vicinity of Ran¬ 
goon.; - Light-browu woo <\.r—McClelland. 

(4867) HOPS: ^ . 

Hbp&'Dwr. “ ^*\ Humulus, Lopulus, Lat. 

Honhlon, Eft. Chanel, Hus. 

Hopfen, Gbk. Obion, Sr. 

Luppoli Bruscaudoli, It. 

Humulus is a genii® of Plants belonging to 
the natural order (Jrlicacew. It has the follow¬ 
ing characters Flowers dioocious, Mules with 
the perianth prtrted ; stamens 5 ; females with 
the perigoue scale-like, open, hidden by the scales 
of an ovUl catkin ; stigmas 2, elongated. The 
Hop twinCs round hedges in many parts of Eu¬ 
rope. It is truly wild in England, and is also found 
apparently wild in the United States of America. 
It has foiigh opposite cordate lobed leaves, and 
numerous greenish-white flowers, of which the 
sexes are distinct. In the male the,, flowers form 
loose drooping panicles, and each ; consists of 5 
sepals, 5 stamens, and a convex^entre represent¬ 
ing the ovary. In the femakft' the flowers arc ar¬ 
ranged iu little axillary sjjifked scaly tufts ; each 
consists of a naktyr oVary, with two spreading 
downy stigmas., ,mwl is inclosed by a concave 
bract. These?brLcts increase in size after the 
flowering is pastiare collected into a loose head 
of imbricated j# a%3, within which are placed the 
small seed-y^^i;, or seeds, as they are usually 
Th^™Aority of the Hop, as an iugredi- 
"V^rV wUiors* depends upou the fact of 
if Z. * ^itself several distinct and in- 
den^»..V^t° R.P of activity, which the bitter 
her5% ' w „^f»iHffer«at times been employed 

The. bitter |)rm- 

yXro, f £*» ( ina% and 

an afft‘ # the same time an 

aromato C ^' ‘ Smvev js 5^ armtl1 aad stimul * 
nting ]<§>- N bitterness,: it 

likewise o. a«As an astringent principle (tannin), 
the effects of which are to precipitate the vegeta¬ 


ble mucilage, attd tbufc to remove from the beer 
the active pritteSpleOfits ferrhertatibHt every 
attempt therefore -to substitute ait Wdinaiy bitter 
for that Of the Hop Jinst necessarily fail, 1 Unlfess 
a compotmd can be so artfully constructed as to 
contain in title proportions * the principle® of 
bitterness, astringency, andaroVna. The tfrohns- 
tic bitter gives to the Hop a Very marked pbwer 
over the digestive organs when debilitated. A 
narcotic property has also been ascribed to this 
article, which is denied to it by sbine writers, 
who attribute the intoxicating power of‘beer 
entirely to the alcohol and oarhouic acid which 
it contains. Yet there can be ho doubt that 
tincture of hops, and even extract of hops, pos¬ 
sess sedative powers, and often procure quiet 
and sleep, where opium cannot be borne. De¬ 
coction docs not seem to be a judicious mode of 
preparation, and should not be practised. Lupn- 
iine has been administered alone, but this does 
not possess any advantages over the com¬ 
mon plan .—English Cyclopaedia. Two varie¬ 
ties of the Hop plant are particularly distin¬ 
guished; one cultivated near Canterbury and 
in East Kent, of which both the plants and 
catkins are smaller; the latter ovoid, about an 
inch and a half in length, of a pale but lively 
yellowish-green colour, and of a fine aromatic 
fragrance. The West Kent or Sussex Hop 
grows to a much larger size, is considered har¬ 
dier, and its catkins are about two and a half, 
sometimes four inches in length, but do not bring 
so high a price in the market as the East Kent 
Hops. As root-sets from the female plants are 
alone planted by cultivators, the author was led 
to inquire how the seed was perfected ? and if- not, 
whether tlie Hop glands were produced in as 
great abundance and perfection as they might be 
if some male were set along with the female 
plants, lie is informed by Mr. Aldermau Mas¬ 
ters of Canterbury that some male blossoms are 
always produced on the female plants, and suffice 
for the purpose of fertilizing them. Dr. Hoyle 
has been unable to learn whether the female ever 
changes into a male plant, or vice versa, as has 
been observed with the Nutmeg plant. He men¬ 
tions, Hint, owing to the kindness of the above 
gentleman, ns well ns of Joseph Royle, Esq., 
of Stuppington, where the finest Hops are grown, 
he has been enabled to introduce the Hop plant 
into the Himalayas, where it is now flourishing 
alongside of the Cbiua Tea plant. The root- 
sets, with the ends dipped in wax, wrapped ~ in 
cotton, ami enveloped ini caoutchouc cloth, #ere 
sent by the overland triad to the East India 
Company’s Botanic Garden at Sharunpore. 
They arrived there in a living state/ as reported 
by Dr. Jameson, and have produced fine plants, 
as well as the seeds sent with them. The - suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of Hops would make malt li¬ 
quors more within the reach of European soldi¬ 
ers, and assist in detaching them from the perm- 
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cioas spirituous <rf'the tort, 1 which 

now destroy the health ind Shorten the lives ’of 
thousands. Well morfeovelr, is well 

known to be One Of m bw stomachics and to* 
nice for convalescents from many Indian diseases. 
— Action. Um. Stomachic and Tonic, Slightly 
Narcotic. ThepVopeity of Hops of giving the 
bitter to Beer, mid,by preventing acetous fer- 
mentaUieu, of enabling it to be kept much Ion* 
ger, is Well known. To ; it no doubt is owing a 


as We see exemplified in the* bitter, often called 
Indian, ales. Hojis are Hypnotic, especially 
when stuffed into a pillow, but they should be 
first moistened With Spirits, to prevent the rust* 
ing noise. Fomentations also have been used. 
Hops are thought to be ' Diuretic (as is also the 
root), and to be useful in correcting Lithic acid 
deposits.— Hoyle. Eng. Oyc. 

(4868) HORDEUM, the genus of Plants to 
which the com called Barley belongs. It is dis¬ 
tinguished from Triticum, or the Wheat genus, 
by its spikelets having only one perfect floret in 
each, and by its glumes being somewhat unilateral 
and bearded; Rye, or Secalc, differs in having two 
perfect florets to each spikelet, and in the same 
additional circumstances as Triticum. As many 
as 15 species of ffordeum are distinguished by 
Professor Kunth, the latest writer upon the sub¬ 
ject ; in addition to which there are many varieties. 
The species are found wild in various places in 
both the Old and New World: as many as eight 
inhabit America. In the application of their 
botauical names to the cultivated barleys there 
is some confusion, one writer distinguishing four 
species, another six, and some a greater number. 
It does not appear possible to determine, upon 
existing evidence, which of these opinions is most 
correct; the probability however seems to be 
that there are not more than four, or at the 
utmost six species, which may be readily distin¬ 
guished by attention to the following circum¬ 
stances :—The 1-flowered spikelets of Barley 
grow in threes, on opposite sides of the ear. If 
all the spikelets are perfect, the grains of com 
are therefore necessarily arranged in six lines or 
rows ; these rows may be very distinctly arrang¬ 
ed, as in II. hexastichum , or they may be dispos¬ 
ed in an irregular manner, as in H. jEgicerae. 
But if the lateral spikelets of each parcel are im¬ 
perfect all along the ear, the middle spikelet 
alone producing a grain of com, the grains in 
that case will be in two rows otdy, as in H. disti - 
chum and H. Zeocriton. Of these two distinct 
forms there are tome in which the grain ad¬ 
heres to the palem, or husk, as in common Bar¬ 
ley, and others in which the grain is free from 
the husk; as in Naked Barley. It is generally 
supposed that barleys of the second kind are mere 
varieties of those of the first kind; but there is 
no proof of the correctness of the opinion, and 
probability against it. These Characters and 


II ORDEt'M ItRXASTICHU M. 

a fe# olbtrt helhg otteinddd to, ’ehltivated barleys 
may be aiftfitighd tthdet ’the' folloWfhg heads r— 
Of most Of the 'MpbdiMi'' fhWC "hirtkiji&mjr Varieties, 
the most striking of which art .those called 
‘ Black Barleys,* on Cccouht bf thC dark colour 
of their husks. They arC 'ihft sfifflCiefit iin- 
portanCe to requite ]w^i^at%Ot^, ? toCeiit in 
wCrks treating of agriculture in gtfeit detail. 

(4369) llORDEUM ^GICERAS 
Manuscripts). Ears cylindrical ; flotets arrang- 
ed iu a confused mauuer, not in rows $ awns soft, 
short, hooded, and bent downwards ; grains 
loose in the husk. A most curious species* found 
in the uorthem parts of India, and probably in 
Tartary, as its grains have been sent to England 
Under the name of ‘ Tartarian Wheat,’ Its ap¬ 
pearance is more that of wheat than of barley, and 
its naked grains assist the resemblance. It v is 
however a genuine species of Hordeum. It ap¬ 
pears to be a productive plant, but little is as yet 
known of its quality iu the climate of England. 

(4370) llORDEUM DISTICHUM (Linn., 

‘ Sp. PI.,’ 125). Eur cylindrical; awas almost 
parallel with the ear; grains adhering to the 
husk. This is the common Summer-Barley of 
England, and that which cultivators seem to pre¬ 
fer; its ears are not so large as those of H. hex¬ 
astichum , but the grains are heavier. It is com¬ 
monly stated to be a native of Tartary. Colonel 
Cliesney found it wild in Mesopotamia, upon the 
banks of the Euphrates.— Eng. Oyc. 

(4371) HORDEUM GYMNODISTICHUM 
(Lowe’s * Elements of Agriculture,’ p. 238.) Ear 
cylindrical; awns almost parallel with the ear ; 
grains loose in the husk. Naked Barley, a spe¬ 
cies but little cultivated now, is of unknown ori¬ 
gin. It is said to have been introduced into 
England in the year 1768 ; but it is reported to 
have preserved its characters unaltered from time 
immemorial iu some parts of Europe. 

(4372) HORDEUM HEXASTICHUM (Linn. 

* Sp. PI.’ 125), Ears cylindrical; awns very 
long, rough, and rigid, rather spreading away 
from the ear; grains adhering to the husk. It 
does not appear in what way the H. vulgare of 
Linnaeus differs from this. Professor Lowe hns 
justly remarked that there is no such thing as a 
barley with the grains growing in four rows, the 
circumstance by which Linnaeus defined his H. 
vulgare , and that all such appearances are merely 
imperfect states of II. hexndirhnm. The native 
country of this species is unknown : it is the 
Bere, Bigg, or Winter Barley of farmers,and is 
particularly valuable for ripening; quicker thau 
the' common Two-Rowed Barley; its grains are 
j however lighter, and it is considered an inferior 
species to the last. To northern nations with 
short summers it is however invaluable,— Eng. 
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/ hordeumvulgabb. 

mis’) HOftDEUM. (UMNO-HEXASTI- 
CHUM i .fljawtfa! s Elements of Agriculture,’p- 
28$).; ,Earcylindric»l * i«wns .wry. long, rough, 
apd rigid,, rather spreading awaydrom the. ear ; 

loose in thehu*k> The origin of tide, the 
Naked Six-tKowad Barley, isuaknown* Jt is ex- 
tremely prodnotiae. aad insome partsof Europe 
it is reckoned the ,roost valuable of ali. The 
French call it, on account of its good qualities, 
Orge Geleate.«^yi. Ore., , : ,i ; 

(4874) HOBDEUM ZEO0RITON (Linn., 

‘ 8p. PL/ 125). Ears conical; awns spreading 
away from' the ear, in a flabelliform manner; 
grains adhering to the husk. From the spread¬ 
ing direction of the awns, the ears of'this barley 
acquire a much ; broader figure at the top than at 
the bottom, o« whichaeoount it has been called 
Battledore Barley ; it also bears the name of 
Sprat-Barleyi : ' ft is Uttie cultivated in England, 
because of the shortness of its straw; its native 
eeUntoy » ttriknown. ' 

(4375) HQKDEUM VULGARE, Il.IIEXAS- 

tichon. 

Jow, Gcz. Hind- 

Oats, and rye are the staple crops of northern 
and mountainous Europe and Asia. In England 
barley is grown principally in the eastern and 
some of the midland countries, and chiefly for 
malting. It is most extensively cultivated in the 
Himalaya and Thibet, replacing in many districts 
the wheat, and producing an admirable flour. 
Since the establishment of the studs at Buxar, 
Ghuzepore, fee., oats have, been extensively culti¬ 
vated. It is a winter crop. Although believed 
to have been indigenous to the countries border¬ 
ing on the torrid zone, this grain possesses the 
remarkable flexibility of maturing in favorable 
seasons and situations on the eastern continent 
as far north as 70 deg., and flourishes well in 
lat. 42 deg. south. Along the Atlantic side of 
the continent of America, its growth is restricted 
to the .tract lying between the 30th and 50tli 
parallels of north latitude, and between 30 and 
40 deg. > south. Near the westerly coast, its 
range lies principally between latitude 20 and 
62 deg. north. The barley ohiefly cultivat¬ 
ed ift the United States is the two-rowed 
variety which is generally preferred from the 
fullness of its gram and its freedom from 
smut. Barley has never been much import¬ 
ed from that country, as the Americans have 
been rather consumers than producers. The 
consumption of barley there in 1850 in the ma»- 
nufaoture of malt and spirituous liqnors amount* 
ed to .3,780*000 bushels, and -according to the 
census returns, the quantity of barley raised was 
4,161,604 bushels IU‘ 1840, and fi, 167,218! 
lushels in 1860. In England barley isex- 1 
tensively used for malting, distilling, «nd making: 
beer; large quantities are consumed in Scotland, 


HORD1UH ^IflfcGARE. 
os oawied into' Eaghwd. Ia Prussia, about ! 
and a half million beeto^^ ana 

ally raised, in the Canary,Isles, about 364,0' 
bushels are annually expoj^sd. In Van Uiemci 
Land, ini844,7 175,405 bushels of barley vtt 
growa on 12,468 acres.. The quantity ofBari 
made into malt in the United Kingdom in t 
year ending 10th October, 1850, was 5,183,6; 
quarters, of which about four million quarte 
I were used by 8,600 maltsters. The; quantity 
malt charged with duty in the year ending 5 
January, 1851, was 636.641 tons; the averaj 
price per quarter, 26s. 2d- Barley is at press: 
extensively cultivated in the temperate distric 
and islands of Europe, Asia, Africa and Auste 
lia. In Spaiu, Sicily, the Canaries, Azores ar 
Madeira, two crops are produced in a year. 1 
North America its growth is principally confine 
to Mexico, the middle, western, and north'd 
States of the Union, and to : the British Norl 
American provinces. The .introduction of baric 
into the American colonies may be traced bac 
to the period of their settlement. By the yd 
1648 it was raised in abundance in Virginia,*bi 
soon after its culture was suffered to decline, i 
consequence of the more profitable and increase 
production of tobacco. It has also been sparing 
ly cultivated in the regions of the middle an 
northern States for malting and distillation, an 
has been employed, after being malted, as a sub 
stitute for rice. Barley, like wheat, has bee: 
cultivated in Syria and Egypt for more tlw 
3,000 years, and it was not until after the Ro 
mans adopted the use of wheateu bread, that the; 
fed their stock with this grain. It is evident! 
a native of a warm climate, as it is known to b 
the most productive in a mild season, and wil 
grow within the tropics at an elevation of 3,00( 
to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. It i 
one of the staple crops of northern and moun 
tainous Europe and Asia. It is the corn that 
next to rice, gives the greatest weight of flout 
per acre, and it may be eaten with no other pre¬ 
paration than that of boiling. It requires litth 
or no dressing when it is sent to the mill, having 
no husk, and consequently produces no bran 
In this country barley is chiefly used for malting 
and distilling purposes. In the year I860. 
40,745,050 bushels of malt paid duty, the nuim 
ber of maltsters in the UnitedKingdom being from 
8,000 to 9,000. About one and half million quar¬ 
ters of barley were imported in 1849, and a littk 
over a million quarters in. 1850, principally flbm 
Denmark and Prussia. The counties in England 
where this grain is chiefly cultivated are Nor¬ 
folk} Suffolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Herts; Lei¬ 
cester, and Nottingham. The produce of barley 
on land well prepared, is Scorn thirty to fifty 
bushels , or more per statute sere, weighing from 
45 to 55 lbs. per bushel, according to quqtity. 
It is said .to contain 65 per emit, of nutritive 
matter, while w^toontaius 7 8 per rent- The 
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HORNS j^tfi'ANTLERS. 


estimated a verage produce of barley in this coun¬ 
try nay be stated as follows:— 1 ■*•'> ■£*• *• 

Acres: ' .v- ’GiapV**- 

England. 1,500,000 ...... 4,375,000- 

Ireland.. 820*000 ...... 1,1 20,000 

Scotland,. 450,000 ...... 1,800-,000 :! ‘ 

*' j\j ,,, - , II '1 i } U Mm ■ * 

2,270,000 0,205,000 * 

The average produce per acre, ini the United 
Kingdom, is 4j quarters in England, 3£ in Ire¬ 
land, and 4 iu Scotland. The prices of barley 
per quarter have ranged, in England, from 36s. 
5d iu 1840, to 27s. 6d. in 1842. In 1847 
barky reached 44s. 2d., and gradually declined 
to 23s. 5d. iu 1850.— Simmond #* Comm. Prod, 
p. 256. 

(4376) llOREIIOUND WHITE, Patch 
Leaves, 

Pucha Pat, Beng. I Marrubium Indicum, 
Patch Putta, Guz. Hind. | Lax. 

These leaves are of a whitish-gray colour, hav¬ 
ing a woolly appearance, and possessing a faint 
agreeable odour, and a sharp hitter taste. That 
met with in Bombay, is imported from Singapore 
and is used in various ways by the natives, but 
chiefly as an ingredient iu Gooraeoo, and when 
combined with other herbs, for scenting the hair 
of women. The essential oil is in great request 
for imparting the peculiar fragrance of the leaf 
to clothes among the superior classes of the 
natives.— Faulkner. 


(4377) HORN. 

Hoorn, 1.)ut. j Cornu, Lat. 

Corne, Fu. I Sing, Guz. Hind. 

Horn, Gek. | 

Horn is distinguished from bone by being 
soft, tough, semi-transpareut, and susceptible of 
being cut and pressed into a variety of forms. 
They are extensively used in the manufacture of 
handles for knives, walking sticks, and iu that of 
spoons, combs, lanthorns, snuff-boxes, powder 
flasks, &c. Glue is sometimes made of the refuse 
of horns. Buffaloe and Peer horns are largely 
exported from Bombay to. England ; and Cow 
and Rhinoceros horns occasionally in small quan¬ 
tities.— Faulkner. Horns and Bones of various 
animals are brought to China in junks from the 
adjacent countries and islands, and form an im¬ 
portant article of import with the native vessels. 
Buffaloes’ horns are worked into lanterns, some 
of which are highly elegant; the manufacture of 
small boxes in which to put opium to carry it 
about the person, annually consumes many hun¬ 
dred pecuk. Handles, buttons, and other useful 
articles, are also made ; and the bones ate burn¬ 
ed into lime. In a single year, 502 peculs have 
been brought to Cantoa.--*df<MTi«v». 

(4378) HORNS RHINOCEROS. The best 
sort comes from Coebin China, and sell at times 
for $300 a piece; an inferior sort comes from 


India,, of which some probably art from southern 
Africa, whieh arassohbfoe' 990 and upwards a 
piece. The Chinese’ .fWonk' <the "finest' pieces 
into elegant cups rtid< OtiMf adAb/ hut the 
most of the importation Shsmed’ irtih medk 
cine $ it also forms «n actichHmf ^commerce 
in the Chinese junks tsaduig- iliteJupaii* '.drt* 
Leaf, or tinsel, is manufactured *by-the! Chi¬ 
nese to an enormous extent ■ for making the 
lew htca or * golden flowers,’ used: in Worship. 
It is exported to India; in boxes estimated to 
hold 50 catties. Also tin-foil to a small amount. 
— Morrison, page 148. ..... 

(4370) HORNS AND ANTLERS, lira ex¬ 
ported from Madras, No. 919839, cwt. 2189, 
Rs. 1,00,218. These are the dense Antlers of 
the “ Saunber” (Cervus hippelephns,) of the 
“ baiking deer” (Cervus muntjnc,) of the “ Axis” 

(Cervus axis,) the Neilghai (Daraalis Riisa) and 
other species of Indian Deer—also horns of the 
Indian Buffalo, Ox, and Antelope. Homs are 
procurable all over India. Those for the MailWis 
export market chiefly from Ilydrabad in the 
Dekhan and are exported to the United King¬ 
dom, France, Bengal, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
Ivory, buffalo and deer horn, porcupine quill, 
&c., such as chess boards, work and knitting 
boxes, tea-chests and tea-caddies, ink stands, 
baskets 8rc., which lire lined with sandal-Wood, 
and generally very neatly got up are made at 
Vizagapatam. But samples sent home to a well 
known establishment in London, were not consi¬ 
dered suited to the English market. They are 
indeed far surpassed, both in cheapness and 
workmanship, by articles of a similar description, 
the produce of Germah industry, whiph are’larg- 
ly exported to England. The following are sell¬ 
ing prices. 

its. a. P. 

Ivory backgamon board, ... 85 0 0 

Do. flutea envelope case, ... 25 0 0 

Do. knitting box.. ... ... 12 0 0 

Sandalwood and ivory box,. 8 0 0 

I’orcupiue quill do. ... 8 0 0 

White elk-horn inkstand, . 12 0 0 

Black do. < do., . 18 0 0 

Porcupine quill, ivory and buffalo 7 35 q 0 

horn work box, .) 0 

White elk-horn do., . 30 0 0 

Buffalo horn do.,. IS - 0 0 

Do. dotea chest, ... ... ... 13 0 0 

Sandalwood and ivory basket, »»• 18 0 0 

Porcupine quill basket,. 5 0 0 

(4380) HORNBEAM. An indigenous British 
tree (Carpwus Betulus) common in copses. In 
appearance it ia graceful, resembling the beech. 
Its wood is tough, and well suited for tool- 
handles, cogs, and for other purposes in > which 
strength is required, but it is coarse, and unfi t 
for cabinet work.— Waterston. Faulkner. 

(4881) HORNBILLS, a family of Birds named 
after the genus Buceros, Buceridae. They consti¬ 
tute a family of birds, the construction of whose 
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bills arrays the attention at first sightyandor¬ 
nithologists have not been entirely agreed** to 
the situationwhich the form ought tooccupyin 
the series.— Xng. Oyc. Vol. Ill, p. 123. R* Rhin¬ 
oceros, HUinoceros Hornbili. This species is to 
be .found in most, collections, ami though there 
may be some variety from age anid circumstance, 
the bill will be generally found io be about 10 
inches long and of a yellowish-white, the upper 
mandible red . at the, base, the lower black. The 
horn, or casque, varied with black and white. 
The body black, of a dirty White below and 
posteriorly ; tail about 12 inches, the fea¬ 
thers white; af the base awl tip, black in the 
middle; feet and claws obscure gray. It is a 
native of India and the Indian Islands (Sunda, 
for instance). B. camtus : Throat, ear-coverts, 
circle round the eye, and a narrow-band 
at the occipital edge of the protuberance of the 
beak, black ; neck dirty straw-colour, the feathers 
of the back of the. neck elongated ; body aud 
wings ; black; greater coverts and quill-feathers 
tippedterith white.; thighs, upper and under tail- 
coyerts, white ;s /iaythe tail also, with the ex¬ 
ception of a broad black band about tiiree inches 
from tlie tip ; bgak yellowish, iucliiiiiig to scar¬ 
let at the tip, under mandible black at the base; 
tarsi black. (Gould.) The food of the Baceros 
caoatus, like that of other Horn bills, consists of 
fruits, berries, flesh, and even carrion ; in short, 
if; may be considered as strictly omnivorous. 
(Gou$.) It is a native of India, the Himalaya 
Mountains. Java, and most of the Islands of the 
Archipelago.— Eng. Cgc. Vol. Ill, page 139. 

(4382) IIORltE. A hard, though coarse, open- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(4383) HORSE. The horse has been imme- 
morially domesticated by most of the more ad¬ 
vanced nations of the Malay Archipelago, wher¬ 
ever it could be made use of. The chief excep¬ 
tions are the Malay peuiusula, the eastern sea¬ 
board of Sumatra, and nearly the whole of Bor¬ 
neo ; countries in which the people dwell on the 
marshy banks of rivers, in which there is not 
even a bridle-path, aud fit, therefore, only for the 
boat arid the buffalo. The native horse is always 
a mere pony, seldom reaching 13 hands high, 
and more generally of about 12 hands. There 
are many different breeds, every island having at 
least one peculiar to itself, aud the large islands, 
several. Beginning with Sumatra, we have here i 
at least two distinct races,—the Acliin and Ba- 
tubara, both small and spirited, but better adapt¬ 
ed to draught than the saddle. Of all the coun¬ 
tries of tire Archipelago, Java is that in which 
the horse most abounds, and'hdre we find seve¬ 
ral different breeds, as those of the hill countries, 
and those of the plains. Generally, the Java 
horse is larger than that of Sumatra, but in the 
language of the turf has less,blood and bottom. 
The lowland horses, the, great majority, are sopier 
what coarse and sluggish, but the upland spirit- 
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ed, smaller, and handsomer. The horse, although 
of a very inferior breed, is found in the islands 
of Bali and Loraboc, but the next island to these 
eastward, Sumbawa,; produces the handsomest 
breeds of the wholp.. Archipelago. They .are 
the Arab of the Archipelago, yet’the blood 
is not the same as the Arab, for the small 
horse of Sumbawa, although very handsome, 
wauts the flue coat aud the blood head of 
the. Arabian. There are in this * isloud, and ad¬ 
jacent islets, three different races, that of 
Tainbora, of Bitna, and of (iunung-api, the last 
being most esteemed. Next to Java, horses are 
most abundant in Celebes. These are inferior 
in beauty to those of Sumbawa, but excel all 
others of the Malayan portion of the Archipela¬ 
go, in combining the qualities of size, strength, 
speed, and bottom. A very good breed is pro¬ 
duced in Sumba, called iu our maps Sandalwood 
Island. But perhaps the best breed of the whole 
Archipelago, although still but a pony, is that of 
the Philippines. It is superior in size to any of 
the breeds of the western islands, which it may 
owe to the superior pastures of the Philippines, 
aud, possibly, to a small admixture of the Spa¬ 
nish horses of America, although this last is, by 
no means, an ascertained point. Generally, the 
horses of the Archipelago are hardy, surefooted, 
and docile. The horses are all entire, and the 
mares used only to breed aud as beasts of bur¬ 
den. By the natives of the Archipelago the 
horse is only used for the saddle or to carry bur¬ 
dens, and never for draught, either for plough, 
or wheel-carriage. To see horses drawing a 
native carriage, except in imitation of Europeans, 
we must go to the sculptures on ancient temples 
in Java, where they are thus represented. In 
two islands only of the Archipelago is the horse 
found in the wild state, Celebes and Luzon, 
the only ones that are known to have extensive 
grassy plains fit for its pasture, and in these it is 
caught by tbe lasso and broke in as in the 
Llanos of America. In such situations it is 
certainly far more likely to have become wild 
from the domestic state than to be indigenous. 
In so far as Celebes is concerned this view is 
rendered probable by the name being a corrup¬ 
tion to the Javanese in one language of that is¬ 
land, the Wugi, while in another, the Macassar, 
the horse is called “ the buffalo of Java.” In 
the Philippines it is not even alleged that the 
wild homes are anything else than domesticated 
ones become so. In Pigafetta’s enumeration of 
the domestic animals of Cebu, he makes no 
mention of the horse. In the city 6f Ma¬ 
nilla a pair of good riding horses costs 
from 100 to 130 dollars, and a pair of 
carriage hordes from 30 to 30. Of coarse 
they are much cheaper in the provinces where 
they are reared. The horses of Sambawa, Celebes 
and 8umba, are largely exported to Java, to the 
British settlements in the Straits of Malacca, and 
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even as far as the- Mauritius. la Batavia a good 
Bima or Batak horse i9 worth from 101. to 151. 
—Orawfurd Dictionary, page 155. The horse 
commonly seen in China is a mere pony, not 
much larger than the Shetland pony : it is bony 
and strong, but kept, with little care and pre¬ 
sents a worse appearance than*it would if its 
hair were trimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its tail 
untied. This custom of knotting the tail is an 
ancient practice, and the sculptures at Persepolis 
show that the same fashion prevailed among the 
Persians. The Chinese language possess a great 
variety of terms to designate the horse; the dif¬ 
ference of age, sex, color and disposition are all 
denoted by particular characters.— hVidimus ’ 
Middle Kingdom, page 253. The Tanghan, of 
Thibet are wonderfully strong and enduring ; 
they are never shod, and the hoof often cracks, 
and they become pigeon-toed . they arc fre¬ 
quently blind of one eye, when they are call¬ 
ed “ Zcmik” (blind ones), hut this is thought no 
great defect. They average 5/. to 10/. for a good 
animal in Tibet; and the best fetch 40/. to 50/. 
in the plains of India, where they become, accli¬ 
mated and thrive wall. Giantchi (.1 hansi-jeung 
of Turner) is tlve best mart for them in this part 
of Tibet, where some breeds fetch very high 
prices. The Tibetans give the foals of value 
messes of pig’s blood and raw liver, which they 
devour greedily, and it is said to strengthen 
them wonderfully ; the custom is, 1 believe, ge¬ 
neral in central Asia. Humboldt (Pel's. Nar. iv. 
p. 320) describes the horses of Caraecas as occa¬ 
sionally eating salt meat.— Ilooker, Him. dour. 
Pol. II. p. 131. The Thibetan pony, though 
born and bred 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the 
Sea, is one of the most active and useful animals 
in the plains of Bengal, powerful and hardy and 
when well trained early, docile, although by na¬ 
ture vicious and obstinate. — Ilooker, Hoi. L 
118. 

(4384) HORSE RADISH, Europe. 

Cran de Bretaugc, Fa. | Itnjibauus-nisticanus*. Lat. 

The pungent, root of the Cochlearia nnnoracia, 
a perennial plant common in moist places. It, 
is used as a condiment, and is besides an article 
of the materia medica. Watenton. — Faulkner. 
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(4385) HORSE RADISH TREE. Morin- 
Pterygosperma. Hyperanthera Moringa. 
(4386) IIORSE RADISH, Indtan. 


Ilubul-ban (seeds), Auab. 
Sujna, Beng. 

Sohunjana, Duk. 
Moonga-ka-jar kajar, Sujna, 
Bind. 


Moriaben, Picks. 
Sigroomulk, Sobhanjuni, 
Sans. 

Sngnt-ka-jlinr-krjur, IlfN n. 
Moorunghy Vayr, Tam. 


1 The root of a tree (Hyperanthera Moringa, 
vern, Sagut), commonly cultivated all over India 
for its leaves, flowers, and gods, which are used 
in curries, and served up as vegetables. The 
roots have precisely the same flavour as the Eng¬ 
lish horse radish, for which they are not un- 


frequently substituted, and seem identical in 
chemical composition. The long pods, when 
boiled and used as a vegetable, have much the 
flavour and taste of asparagus. —Faulkner* 

(4387) HOYA VIRIDIFLORA, is one of a 
genus of plants belonging #ae natural order 
Jsclepiadaceoe, the species of wm6h occurring in 
Southern Asia, are :— Hoya carnosa, fusca, lan- 
ceolata, linearis, ovalifolia, pallida, parasitica,pott- 
sii, pauciflora, pendula, and viridiflorn? This 
last species is a native of Coromandel, Sylhet and 
the Nilgherry hills. The root and tender stalks 
produce nausea and promote expectoration. The 
leaves peeled and dipped in oil are used by the 
natives of India ns a discuticnt in the early stag¬ 
es of boib and in the more advanced stages to 
promote suppuration. Several of the species, 
under the name of AVax plants, are cultivated in 
England! on account of their elegant flowers.— 
Vo/'jht. {Fight. Fnig. Ggc. 

(4388) HUBB-bOL-MOOSHK, 

Mushkdaua, Hind. J Cullec Dustooree^jBENG. 
or musk seeds, so named 'on account of 
their odour. Huhool mooshk, (formerly Hi¬ 
biscus Abehnosehus,) now Al|j|moschuS mos- 
chatus. The plant abounds in mucilage, which 
is employed iu the West Indies and in North 
Western India in the process of clarifying 
sugar, lbs seeds are scented as if with musk 
hence their name, and are employed in India as 
a cordial Medicine and iu Arabia are added to 
coil'cc. 

(4389) llULPEE. Turmeric. 

Curcuma Longa, Hind : 

There are four species of this plant, one a small 
and very fine sort ; the other longer and coarse; 
the third, the A mbit*, used chiefly as medicine, 
the fourth a wild species. That which is culti¬ 
vated for domestic culinary purposes is sown iu 
beds like ginger, and when ripe in twelve months 
taken up and dried. It is extensively cultivated 
in most parts of India, and sells, green, from 
eight, to eighteen seers the rupee. 

(43'Jb) HL’LEEM. Arabis Ciiinensis ; 
Cress. 

(4391) IIUMEA ELEGANS. Comi-osit.i:. 
This plant is a native of New South Wales, 
grows to the height of five or six feet, colour of 
the flower red, and well adapted for borders : it 
requires a good soil.— Riddell. 

(4392) MURA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order linphorbiucece. It has mo¬ 
noecious amentaceous flowers ; the male flowers 
have a truncate calyx ; numerous stamens unit¬ 
ed into a solid column ; female flowers with 1 
style ; stigma with 12 or 18 rays ; capsule with 
12 or 18 cocci.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4393) HURA CREPITANS. Euphorbia- 
ce;e. The Sand-box tree ; a small armed tree 
of rapid growth. The fruit resembles a small 
orange without the peel, and when ripe, its 
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HURRICANES. 

numerous valves burst with pn elastic jerk. 
The H. crepitans, or Sandbox-Tree, is a native 
of the West India Islands* Mexico, and Guyana. 
It is a tree abounding in milky juice. Leaves 
cordate, acuminate, entire, or very slightly tooth¬ 
ed* stalked, smooth, coriaceous, with simple 
veins passing from the midrib to the margin in 
a curved direction, within a quarter of an inch 
or so of each other, and connected by numerous 
oblique'Veinlets; stipules large, ovate, leafy, de¬ 
ciduous ; petioles as long or rather longer than 
the leaves, with 2 glands at the apex. Male 
flowers arranged in an erect King-stalked axil- 
liary conical catkin, composed of imbricated 1- 
flowered scales ; calyx short, urceolate, truncate , 
column of stamens surrounded in the middle by 
2 or 8 rows of tubercles, each of which bears an 
anther on its under side. Female flower soli¬ 
tary at the base of the male peduncle, or near 
it 5 calyx urceolate, entire, or dividing eventually 
into 3 parts ; stigma very large, discoidal, pel¬ 
tate. Fruit a depressed umbilicated woody cap¬ 
sule, about the size of a middling apple, with 
from 12 to 18 fur’ - - ( fs, which separate into as 
mauy cocci, whjc« f fly asunder, each opening into 
two valves witlPgreat elasticity when dry and 
fully ripe. The milk is so venomous as to pro¬ 
duce blindness in a few days after touching the 
eye. Seeds a violent drastic dangerous purga¬ 
tive. Aublet states that negro slaves to whom 
one or two seeds had been administered in the 
form of an emulsion, were nearly killed by them. 
— Miff. Oyc. 

(4394) IIURALA, Can. There arc four sorts of 
the Sled, grown in Mysore, viz. Maraharattu, 
Cliitta IlaraZu, Dod-da llara/u, and Turaka 
HaraZu. They are willed in .English, Lamp oil 
seeds. The second and third are largely exported 
to the adjacent countries.— M. E. of 1857. 

(4395) IiUltRIA, Daudin’s name for certain 
Indian Colubers, the scales or plates on the base 
of whose tails arc constantly simple, and those of 
the point double.— Miff. Oyc. 

(4396) HURRICANES. These hurricanes at 
the season of their occurrence (from December 
to April) form the great topic of interest and dis¬ 
cussion in the Mauritius: in fact they talk of little 
else at that period. The immediate cause of these 
atmospherical phenomena has been supposed to 
be a disturbance df the equilibrium in the air 
that takes places at the change of the monsoons. 
This period of strife lasts about a month and then 
the hurricanes rage with terrific violence. Bed- 
field, Read and <fthcrs have explained the laws 
1»V rVbich they suppose them to be governed and 
their hypothesis is perfectly well known and un¬ 
derstood by the Mauritians. The islands of Mau¬ 
ritius,Bourbon and Roderique lie directly in their 
ordinary track and if either of them happens to 
fall witiiin the vortex of one of these hurricanes 
the consequences to life and property are terrible 
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indeed. Of those redding at Mauritius who 
have earnestly studied aud discussed the laws 
which govern these dorms may be mentioned 
Dr. Thom, wnose writings are well known, Lieu¬ 
tenant, Fryers of the royal engineers, and Mr. 
Sedgewick, who has published a little work, 
which he calls “The True Principle,” and 
which has been reviewed by Dr. Thorn, and, 
lastly, a gentleman attached to the obser¬ 
vatory at Mauritius, Mr. Bosquett. This last 
named gentleman who has translated into French 
Piddington’s Horn book with annotations of his 
own, claims to be able, by careful and constant 
meteorological observations, to foretell the exis¬ 
tence of hurricanes in the Indian ocean and to 
describe the course they will take. The day be¬ 
fore the Mississippi left Mauritius, he informed 
the Commodore that a cyclone was then blowing 
in a direction E. by N. from the island and that 
it would pass to the southward and eastward. 
By reference to the chart in Piddington’s Horn 
hook, it will be seen that these cyclones never 
extend to the northward of 10° or 12° south 
latitude in the meridian of Mauritius. There¬ 
fore vessels leaving the island in the hurricane 
season, for any part of India, should steer to the 
northward passing well to the westward of the 
Cnrgadcs, a most dangerous group, thus keeping 
a clear sea open to the westward, that there may 
be nothing in the way should it be desirable to 
run to the northward and westward, which would 
bo the true course to take in case of encounter¬ 
ing the southwestern or northwestern quadrants 
of a cyclone (which in the hurricane season a 
vessel from Mauritius is in danger of,) and this 
course she should keep until she is sufficiently 
far north to be beyond its influence. Steamers 
of course have superior means of avoiding these 
storms as they have the power of steering the 
most judicious course to escape from their great¬ 
est fury.— American Expedition, to Japan, p. 137. 

(4397) HlJItTAL, Persulphuket of Ar¬ 
senic : Oupiment. There are two kinds, viz. 
(lobheri liurtal, in yellow flakes, used in oil 
painting, one seer costs one rupee four annas. 
Tabki lmrtal, greeuish crystallized : given by 
fakeers in fumigation : one nil tee of it is wrap¬ 
ped up in a leaf of “ Muggarbel,” and smoked 
in a hookah: it is evident that the smoker only 
escapes dangerous consequences, owing to the 
heat volatilizing most of the arsenic : as it is, the 
little inhaled often makes the person senseless, 
salt is then given to restore the senses: thus 
employed, tabki liurtal is considered a most pow¬ 
erful aphrodisiac, it is also used in ointments : 
costs three rupees for one seer.— Gent. Med. 
I'op.'p. 137. 

(4398) HYACINTH, a Mineral, consisting of 
silica and zirconia,"* transparent, and of a red 
colour. 

(4399) IIYACINTHUS, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Liliacece and the 
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tribe Scillcea. One of the most common of four 
garden plants is the H. orientalia. The genus 
formerly included two species of British plants, 
which are nOw referred to the genera Endymion 
and Muscari. — Eng. Ggc. 

(4400) HYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS. These 
well known plants in Europe, are much esteemed 
for their beautiful and ornamental appearance, 
they are grown both in beds and glasses of water, 
the’ H. Orientalis is one of the most beautiful 
and fragrant : native name Sambul; bulbs of dif¬ 
ferent species are easily procurable from China. 
—lUddell. 

(4401) HY/ENINA, the name of a family of 
Digitigrade Carnivorous Mammalia, distinguish¬ 
ed by having their fore legs longer than their 
hind legs, by their rough tongue, great and coni¬ 
cal molar, or rather cutting-and-crushing teeth, 
projecting eyes, large ears, and a deep and gran- 
dular pouch beneath the anus. 

C 1-1 5-5 

Dental Formula:—Incisors, —; canines, —; molars.—=34. 

G 1-1 4-4 

The false molars, three above and four below, are 
conical, blunt, and very large. The upper flesh- 
tooth (carnassiere) has a small tubercle within 
and in front, but the lower one has none, and 
presents only two trenchant points. The whole 
of the dental and molar organisation, and indeed 
the whole cranial structure, appears to have been 
formed with a view to the bringing into the most 
available action the formidable natural instru¬ 
ments which enable the llyamas to break the 
hardest bones. 

(4402) HYDNOCARPUS. The " Took” one 
of this genus grows in the Teesta valley in Sik¬ 
kim. It is a beautiful evergreen tree, with tufts 
of yellow blossoms on the truuk : its fruit is as 
large as an orange, and is used to poison fish, 
while from the seeds an oil is expressed.— Hooker 
Him. Journal Vol. II. page 7. 

(4403) IlYDNOCARPUS 1NEBR1ANS. Fla- 
couriianece. Icon. 942. 

Marravuttay marum, Ta.m. 

A large tree, little is known of the wood, the 
berry is used for poisoning fish. Wight No. 51, 
Tinnevelly, Travancore 37. A common tree on 
the west coast, not so in the Coimbatore jungles. 
The quality, of the wood is unknown.— Wight. 

(4404) HYDNOCARPUS VENENATA, of 
Ceylon, allied to this order, has poisonous fruit, 
and induces- intoxication. 

(4406) HYDRANGEACE/E, Hydrangeads, a 
natural order of Exogenous Plants consisting of 
shrubs, with perfectly opposite simple ifeaves, 
smooth or downy, with simple hairs, destitute of 
stipules, sometimes, creepinyand rooting like ivy. 
Flowers usually in cymes ; those in th$ centre 
male, the marginal often sterile, and furnished 
with larger petals than the others. Calyx adher- 
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ing more or less to the ovary, 4- or G-toothed. 
Petals 4 or 6, inserted, within the edge of the 
calyx, deciduous. Stamens 8 or 12, in two rows, 
inserted in the orifice of the Calyx, distinct, de¬ 
ciduous. Anthers oblong or rbundish, pollen 
with three longitudinal furrowafe Ovary more or 
less adherent to the calyx, cdunsting of from 2 
to 5 carpels, adhering by their sides, and forming 
an incompletely 2-or 5-celIfed cavity; placentas 
distinct from each other, but touching with many 
anatropal ascending or horizontal ovules j styles 
as many ns the carpels, perfectly distinct, diverg¬ 
ing, with simple teniform stigmas. Fruit a cap¬ 
sule crowned by the permanent diverging styles, 
2- or 5-celled, with a number of minute seeds, 
sometimes indefinite sometimes few, in 'conse¬ 
quence of the abortion of a part of the ovules. 
Testa thiu, membranous, netted, occasionally 
expanded into a wing. Embiyo orthotropal 
in the axis of a small quantity of fleshy albumen. 
The relationship between Hydrangeads and 
Saxifrages is admitted by all systematic, who 
have in general united them in the same 
order. Lindley places this order between 
Sax-ifragacem and Cunoniacece, and near Phila- 
delpliaceee and Caprifoliacete. Hit differs from 
Ilendoviacea mainly in its indefinite seeds, 
small quantity of albumen, and constant tenden¬ 
cy to produce a superior ovary.. Out of the 
species hitherto discovered, all of which inhabit 
the temperate parts of Asia and America, two 
only belong to the southern hemisphere, and 
twenty-three or about one-half to China and 
Japan. The species are fonnd naturally in ‘ 
moist shady places. None of them nppetugfto be 
of much use to man. 

(4406) HYDRANGEA, is a well-known genus 
of hardy shrubs, of which one species is commonly 
cultivated for the sake of its beautiful flowers. 
This plant is a native of China and Japan : it 
was originally observed in the gardens of Can¬ 
ton by Loureiro, who took it for a primrose, and 
called it Primula mutabilis. It was next met 
with by Commerson, a French traveller, who nam¬ 
ed it Hortensia, in compliment to Madame Hor- 
teuse Lepleaute. 

(4307) HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, or 
Canadian yellow root, a valuable bitter tonic, 
and useful yellow dye-stuff. 

(4408) HYDR1DJS. These arc the true 
Sea-Snakes. They coil themselves up on the 
shore, and appear to live on sea-weed, and lay 
their eggs on the shore. They are often found 
asleep oil the surface of the sea, where they are 
easily caught, for they cannot descend into 
the sea without throwing themselves on to 
their backs. This arises apparently from the 
necessity of expelling the air from their large 
lungs. They are often thrown, ashore in the 
surf, and are occasionally carried up rivers by 
the tide, but they cannot live in fresh water. 
Their bite is venomous, and they are held in 
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great dread by fishermen wherever they occur* 
on this account. In spite of their venomous 
properties, one species at least, the Hydrus 
Pelamis) bicolor is said by Cuvier to be eaten 
at Taheite. 

Pelamis. P. Wcolor. Pacific Occau. P. ornata 
Borneo.—Head ^moderate, rather compressed; 
gape moderate. 

Lapemis. —Head ^moderate, short, rounded in 
front; dorsal scales square; ventral shield broad, 
ft-sided. L. curlua. Madras. L. llardicicJcii. 
Borneo. 

Aturia. —Head moderate, short, rounded in 
front; dorsal scales 6-sided; ventral shield 6- 
sided. A. ornata. Indian Seas. A. Belcheri. New 
Guinea. 

MicrocepJtalophty .— Head small ; scales 6-sid- 
ed ; ventral scales'lceeled. M. gracilis , the Kadel 
Nagam. Madras. Scales ovate, 6-sided, imbricate, 
keeled, or with the keel reduced to a tubercle on 
the centre of the scales; head and gape moderate. 
Labial shields occupying the greater part of the 
lips ; the eyes over the fourth, or rarely over the 
third or the fourth- Jv fifth shield ; ventral shield 
united. 

Enhydrina.-Mpio^ivi\\ plates narrow, erect ; 
lower linear, sunken ; nasal narrowed in front ; 
ventral shield fiat ; head moderate, short ; eyes 
moderate. 

E. Beiigalensis. Madras. 

E. Valakadyen. Madras. 

llydrpphis. —Rostral broad, transverse ; lower 
triangular ; nasal truncated or notched in front; 
ventral shield fiat ; head short ; eyes small. 

Il^obacura, the Shooter Sun. Madras. 

If. Lindsayii. China. 

II. fasciala. Indian Ocean. 

H. nigrocincla , the Kerril. Bengal. 

II. doliala,the Black- I Iended Kerril. Australia. 

U.snbcincta, Shaw’s Chittul. Indian Ocean. 

H. sublm'is , the Chittul. China and Indian 
Ocean. 

H. mentalis, the Polo Chittul. Indian Ocean. 

11. ocellata , the Eyed Chittul. Australian 
Seas. 

H. spiralis, the Shiddil. Indian Ocean. 

H. subannulata , the Ringed Sea-Snake. India. 

H. aspera, the Rough Sea Snake. Singapore. 

12. carulescens, the Bluish Sea-Snake. Bengal. 

Chitulia. —Rostral broad, transverse; lower 

triangular ; nasal truncated or notched in front; 
ventral shields flat; head ^elongate, depressed ; 
eyes large. 

C. inornala. Indian Ocean. 

C. fasciata. Indian Ocean. 

Kerilia. —Rostral broad, transverse; lower 
triangular; nasal truncated in front; ventral 
shield broad, convex, forming a slight kneeled 
ridge ; the hinder ones with a keel on each side; 
head short, shelving ; scales very largq^ broad, 
6-sided ; eyes rather large, over third ami fourth 
labial shields. 
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K. Jerdanii, the Kerilia. ‘ Madras. Labial 
shield occupying the front half of the lip ; eyes 
over the fifth or sixth shield; hinder part of the 
face covered With small scales ; ventral scales 
generally 2-rowed, forming a keeled ridge, some 
united in pairs into 6-sided shield.^ 

Ilydrus. 

U. major , the Sea-Snake. India ; Australia. 

If. am Hiatus, the Ringed Sea-Snake. Singa¬ 
pore. 

Body covered with smooth polished imbricate 
scales ; head as large as the body ; ventral 
shields rather large, transverse, smooth, folded 
together and keeled. 

Tomogaster .— Head with regular shields ; su¬ 
perciliary shields simple ; ventral shields entire. 

T. Eydomii. Indian Ocean. 

Stephanohr/dra. —Head shields numerous su¬ 
perciliary shields 3 or 4 ; ventral shields nicked 
behind. 

8. fttsca, Jukes’s llypotrophis. Darnley Is¬ 
lands. Head covered with scales, like the body ; 
nostrils surrounded by a small, continuous ring ; 
eyes surrounded by a series of small scales ; 
labial shields small, with a larger series above 
them ; pupil round ; ventral shields very small 
scale-like, separated on each side of a keeled 
ridge. The species arc all inhabitants of rivers. 
Acrochordinu. 

Chersydrns. —Tail compressed, sword-shaped, 
prehensile ; body fusiform, covered with small 
rhombic scales, with a ccutral tubercular keel. 

G. annnlatus Madras. 

C.grannlains, the Chersydrns. Madras. 

Acroc/iordus. —Tail conical, tapering, mode¬ 
rate ; body fusiform, covered with tricuspid 
scales. 

A. Javamcus. Java. Tail conical, tapering. 
Belly rounded beneath, with more or less broad 
band-like shields. Rivers or ponds. Head 
shielded ; tail scaly beneath ; abdominal shields 
flat, small, 6-sided, with a keel on each side, as 
if formed of two united scales; nostrils in a 
ring of small scales ; scales keeled. 

Erpelonina. Erpcton. 

E. letUacultts, the Erpeton. 

Cerberus. —Scales keeled, striated; hinder la¬ 
bial shield low. C. ciuereus , the Karoo Bokadam. 
India. C. aciilus. Borneo. C. unicolor. Philippines 
C. australis. Australia. 

Ifomalopsis. — Scales keeled. If. buccata. Java. 

If. Ilardwickii. India. 

Phytolopsis. —Scales smooth. 

P. punctata. India. 

l'ropidophis —Scales ovate, keeled, striated; 
eye over fourth and fifth shield. 

T. dkhistosus , the Cliittee. Ceylon. 

Myron .— Scales ovate, slightly keeled, smooth. 
M. Jiickardsonii. Atfltralia. M. trivittatus. India. 

Hyptyrhina. —Seventh labial large; eye over 
the fourth and fifth labial; loreal distinct. H. 
plumbea. Borneo. If. Ilardwickii. Penang. H. 
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Aer, the Ular Aer. Borneo. H. /5i7iWo*%Chinn. 
IT. Chinenm. China. H. Benneltii. China. 

Fordonia.— -Scales broad, rhombic; ventral 
shield rounded; loreal none; eye over third 
labial. F- leucobalia. Timor. F. unicolor. Borneo. 

Raclitia.—Ke&d small, conical; body subcy- 
lindrical; anterior frontal very small, triangular ; 
loreal distinct; posterior ocular. 

R. Indica India. 

Miralia .—Head small, conical; body com¬ 
pressed; frontal plates 2 pairs; loreal none; 
posterior ocular 2. 

M alternant. Java. 

Xenodermus. 

X. Javanicus, the Gonionotc. Java. " The 
distribution of the colours on the body ap¬ 
pears to be one of the most permanent charac¬ 
ters of the species ; but this becomes less distinct 
in the older specimens, and is often lost in the 
Specimens that have been carelessly or long pre¬ 
served in a museum.’ The existence of this 
family of water-Snakes has undoubtedly given 
rise to the notion that a largo Ophidian, which 
meets the popular view of a Great Sea-Serpent., 
exists. In all cases however, the reports of the 
existence of such a creature have been traced to 
the capture or sight of some other animal, or to 
the exaggerated representations of some other 
natural object. The Hydridce amongst the Oplti- 
dia are of comparatively small size, seldom 
equalling the Boidae in this respect, and falling 
far short of the enormous dimensions popularly j 
attributed to the Great Sea-Serpent.— Fug. Ci/c. 

(4409) HYDROCIIARIDACE/E, Hydrocha- 
rads, a small natural order of Endogenous Plants 
inhabiting ditches, lakes, and rivers in various 
parts of the world. They have tripetaloideous 
flowers, often separate sexes, and an inferior 
ovary. The latter character cuts them off from 
Alismaceee and Butomacece, to which they bear 
some resemblance in habit.' Vallisneria spiralis, 
a plant of this order, is remarkable for its spiral 
flower-stalk, which enables it to accommodate 
itself to the depth of the stream in which it 
floats, so as always to keep its flowers above 
water when it is necessary. It is in the leaves of 
this plant that a peculiar movement in the interi¬ 
or of the cell called Cyclosis was originally observ¬ 
ed. The same movement is also seen in the cells 
of Hydrocharis Morsus Ranee and Anacharis alsi- 
naslrum, and is probably present in the whole of j 
the order. The species are natives of fresh-water 
in Europe, North America, and flie East Indies. 
One species is found in Egypt ( Damosonium In- 
dicutn), and two Vallisncrias in Australia. No- 
fhitig is known of their uses unless that the fruit 
°f Fnhalus is eatable, and its fibres capable of 
being woven. According to Agardh, Ottilia and 
Boottia are eaten in India as pot-herbs. The 
Janji of Hindustan, the Vallisneria alternifolia 
of Roxburgh HydrUla of Hamilton, is one of the 
plants used in India for supplying water mechan- 
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ically to sugar in the process of refining it, “ as 
clay is used in the "West Indies to permit the 
slow percolation of water.” Bindley places this 
order near Naiadaceet , Pisiidcsee, and Bromelia- 
ci‘«e. It has 12 genera and 20 species. 

(-W10) 1IYDUOCOTYLE (from water, 
and kot 6\ v , a cavity), a genus f|‘J > lants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order UmboUi/erce and to the 
suborder Orthospermeep. The calyx obsolete; 
the petals ovate, entire, acute, with a straight 
apex; the fruit flatly compressed from the sides; 
the carpels without vittm; the five ribs or nerves 
nearly filiform, the oni inul and lateral ones usual¬ 
ly obsolete, and the two intermediate ones joined. 
The species of this genus are generally bog-herbs; 
but few of them are under-shrubs. The umbel 
is single, surrounded by a few-leaved involucrum; 
the flowers sessile or pedicillatc, white. Upwards 
of ninety species of plants have been referred to 
this genus. It is not however improbable that 
a more attentive study of litem will lead to the 
distinction of other genera amongst them. Of 
the large number of speeies of this genus few 
if any are used in the arts or medicine, and 
none of them are sufficiently ornamental to lead 
to their cultivation. Ii. Asiatic is said to be 
used in India as a diuretic, and occasionally as a 
culinary vegetable. U. umbelluta is recommended 
by Martius as a remedy in hypochondriasis, but 
on what grounds is not stated. The fresh jifiec 
acts as an emetic. It is suid to possess an aro- 
' nuitic odour and an agreeable taste. The species 
of 1lydrocotylc are easily cultivated; they must 
all be kept moist. The stovc-grcetlhouse and t 
frame kinds should be grown in pots placed in 
]utns of water. (Don, J)ichlainydeous Plants ; 
Burnett, Outlines ; Babington, Manual qf British 
Botany.) 

(4411) IIYDROCOTYLE ASIATICA- Um- 
uellifewjE. Liu. 

VttUarei keeray, Tam. I Muudooka puntic, Sans. 

Mundooka bruinmie.TEL. | 

This is the greens of a plant of the class Pcn- 
tandria and order Digynia.— Aireslie’s Mat. Med. 
p. 258. An herbaceous plant, grows in moist 
shady places, flowers green, and of an uninterest¬ 
ing nature. An infusion of the toasted leaves 
of this low growing plant, in conjunction with 
Vendcum is given to children in Fever cases. 
This appears to be the Codagen of the Hort. 
Mai. Part 10, page 46.— Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 
126. ~ 

(4412) HYDROEEA ZEYLAN1CA. Vahl. 
Wight and Arnott in Hooker’s Comp. 2. t. 2G. 
Grows in water and marshy ground in East In- 
! dies, Herbaceous. The leaves beaten into a 
pulp and applied as a poultice are in India deem¬ 
ed useful in cleaning and healing iU conditioned 
ulcere in which maggots Drive formed. Lind, 

FI Med p. 401.— O’Skauy lines#}/, page 507. 

(4413) HYDROPHYLLACEiE, llydrophyh 

e 5 
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a natural order of Exogenous Plants, consisting 
of small trees, bushes, or herbaceous plants, often 
hispid. The leaves are often lrJfoed, alternate, 
or the lower ones opposite. The flowers arrang¬ 
ed in gyrate racemes or unilateral spikes, Or oc¬ 
casionally solitaiy and stalked in the axils of the 
leaves. Calyx inferior, persistent, deeply 5-cleft 
the recesses usoltly augmented with reflexed 
appendages. Corolla monopetalous, hypogynous, 
regular, shortly 5-cleft, between campauulate 
and rotate, rarely funnel-shaped. Stamens 5, 
cpipetalous, alternate with the segments of the 
corolla, inflected in aestivation ; anthers versatile, 
2-celled, the Cells parallel, dehiscing longitudi¬ 
nally. Ovary superior, simple, 1- or 2-cellcd, 
styles 2, long; stigmas 2, terminal; placentm 2, 
free at their back, or united to the shell of 
the ovary, with two or many amphitropal 
ovules oh their inner face. Fruit capsular, 
2 -valved, sometimes 1-celled, with a large 
placenta Ailing the capsule, sometimes some¬ 
what 2-cellcd, with the dissepiments incomplete. 
Seeds reticulated ; albumen abundant, cartilagin¬ 
ous ; embryo conical, with its radicle next the 
hilum. For many yeera it lias been considered 
that Hydroleacea ‘a distinct order from Hy- 
drophyllace<r, bi# recent botanists recognise so 
little distinction between them, that, they are now 
both included' in the above definition. Dr. 
Liudley places ffydrophyllacea near Primnlacea 
Flumbaginucea, and tioraginacea. Some of the 
species are cultivated in gardens for the sake of 
their guy flowers, but none appear to possess 
useful qualifies of any importance. They are 
mostly found either in the north or south pro¬ 
vinces,of America, and are not known much be¬ 
yond that continent. Nama and Hydrolea arc 
found in the East Indies. In the United States 
a decoction of Hydrophyllum Oanadense is one 
of the many remedies far snake bites. Hydrolea 
is bitter, and the leaves are applied ns a poultice 
in India. Many of the species, especially those 
of the genera Nemoph'da and Jiatoaa, are beauti¬ 
ful objects, and are extensively cultivated in our 
gardens. There are 1ft genera and 75 species. 

(4414) HYLOBATES, (from the Greek, sig¬ 
nifying wood-walker, or one Unit goes through 
woods), Illiger’s name for the Long-Armed 
Apes, or Gibbons* The general charactered 
these Apes as. to dentition and form agree 
with those of the Qrangs; but there is some 
modification of the dental system in. the Gib¬ 
bons, which have also longer anterior extre¬ 
mities and have posterior cBosities, though they 
have tio tail. The vermiform appendix of 
the caecum is also shorter. Dental formula:— 
Incisors £ ; canines, $ : molars j-g- = 32, F. Cu¬ 
vier takes this type of .dentitiou from the Sia- 
mang, and says that it is also found in the Wow- 
. )Vow and Onko. The height of the Gibbons 
rarely exceeds four feet, and when they, are 
placed in un erect posture their upper extremities 
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reach the ground. The species are found all. 
over Indig and its, islands- ,'The. forests are. the 
haunts of these 'cxeatdras^^'^ii^'! they Kireiy 

seen at a distance from them. Gregarious, but 
shy and tiniul, they keepupa' howling concert, 
resembling in this respect; in Sp.me degree tlie 
Howling Monkeys of America, and having some 
of them guttural sacs like ' that' tribe. In the 
forest the activity of certain species, is great, and 
they make way on the trees witli tli&r long arms 
and lengthened feet most rapidly'; but when 
surprised on open plain ground,,they are alto¬ 
gether as helpless. Other species (the Siamang, 
for instance) appear to be more sluggish ; but 
these make good use of their acute eyes and ears, 
and are generally off before the enemy approaches 
near enough for a capture. ‘ In confinement they 
are gentle, aud seem capable of great attachment 
to those who are attentive to them. Dr. Burrough 
gives a most interesting account of three individu- . 
als of the species called Hoolock ( tiylobates Hoo- 
loclc), which he had an opportunity of observing. 
One of them, a male, showed a most amiable and 
docile disposition ; and a young female, which 
died early, was equally gentle and pacific- The 
Siamang kept by Sir Stamford Raffles was, ac¬ 
cording lo Dr. Horsfield, very tame and tracta¬ 
ble, and was never happy unless it was in the 
company of some person. Mr.Gporge Bonnet gives 
a lively description of the affectionate manners 
of another of these apes towards tliose who made 
its captivity light by their kindness.— JS/tg.Cyc. 

(4415) HYLOBATES AGILIS, tlie Wow- 
Wow, or Active Gibbon, may Re taken as an 
example of the genus. It has the forehead very 
low ; orbitary arches very projecting; face black¬ 
ish-blue in the male, aud brown in the female ; 
in the former a white band over the eyes, which 
unites with the whitish whiskers. Hair of the 
body fine, except about the neck, where it-is 
longer and inclined .to be woolly and curled ; 
upper part chocolate-brown ; back aud fore part 
of the thighs yellowish-brown,; but the colour 
varies a good deal according to the sex and age, 
the young being paler than the adults amt aged, 
and the very young uniform yellowish-white. 
Height about 2 feet 7 or 8 inches. No guttural 
sac. If is very agile in its habits. As soon as they 
reach the forest they set pursuit at defiance, 
swinging, leaping, and throwing themselves from 
tree to tree with great rapidity, Notwithstand¬ 
ing the want of the guttural sac they howl in a 
manner very nearly resembling tlie Siamang, 
which lias oue. In captivity they are not very 
lively, as might be expected, from tlie impossi¬ 
bility of their exerting that freedom of motion 
on which their vivacity in a state of nature so 
much depends; but though timid they are soon 
re-assured, take pleasure in being caressed, and 
become familiar and eveu playful, This species 
is found the forests qf Sumatra, where the 
species is named Ungaputi. The Siamang of 
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the Millays, Simla syndactyla of Sir Siten^ord 
ItattWs ‘ Catalogue pt a Zoological Couection 
made in.,Sumatra’ (‘ Linn. Trans.,’ xiSi. 241), 
Piihecus syndactylm of Desmarest, tlglobatcs 
syndactylm of. F. Cuvier, has a peculiar for¬ 
mation of the hands or feet of the lower 
extremities, the index , and middle finders being 
united as far as the middle of the second 
phalanx. This peculiarity would seem to in¬ 
dicate a generic distinction, notwithstanding 
the similarity of the teeth and skull to those of 
the rest of this tribe. These Sumatran Apes, 
sluggish and timid as they are, exhibit strong 
maternal affection,,; for though, if any of the 
troop are woiinded, the rest abscond and leave 
them to their fate, the mother will remain with 
her little one if it is hurt, and suffer herself to be 
captured rather than abaudou it. The females 
are also generally very attentive to their offspring, 
according to the accounts given by Messrs, 
Diard and Duvaucel. The following species are 
given in the * British Museum Catalogue’ : — 

(4416) HYLOBATKS JIOOLOCK, thelloo- 
lock. It is the Simia lluolock, Harlan ; //. Scy- 
rites and II. Cnromaudus, Ogilbv ; 11. Houlvch, 
lesson. A sum (?). 

(1417) HYLOBATKS AGIL1S, the Onnglm; 
Pithecns agitis Desmarest; 11. variegatnx, Muller ; 
IT. HnJ/iusu, .Geoffrey II. Lor F. Cuvier. Black 
specimens are marked from the Himalaya and 
brown from Malacca. 

(4418) HYLOBATKS LAR, the Gibbon ; 
II onto Lar, Li mucus ; Simia longimana, Sehre- 
ber; S. albimana Vigors and llorsfield ; Le 
Grand Gibbon of Buffbn. It is a native of 
Malacca. 

(4419) HYLOBATKS LKUCISCUS, the Sil¬ 
very Gibbon, or Wow-Wow Simia leucisca, 
Schroller, Moloch, Audcb. Malacca. 

(t420) ITYMEN/EA (from 1 Hymen,’in refer¬ 
ence to its twin leaflets), a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Legnminosce. It has a 
calyx furnished with two bracts at the base; the 
tube turbinate, coriaceous ; the limb 4-5 parted, 
deciduous, with two lobes sometimes united into 
one ; 5 petals nearly equal, glandular ; 10 sta¬ 
mens, distiuct, inflated in the middle ; the style 
filiform,; the legume woody, oblong, many seeded, 
containing fccida; the embryo straight. The 
species are trees, with ' bifoliate leaves, and 
jorymbs of white or yellow flowers.— Eng. Ogc. 

(4421) IlYMENiEA COURBARIL, Locust- 
Tree, or Gum-Aiiiirtfe Tree, has oblong ovate leiif- 
ets, unequal-sided, and unequal at the base end¬ 
ing in along point with the legume oblong, com¬ 
pressed, yellowish, shining.. It is a fine lofty 
spreading tree,' and grows in the tropical parts 
if America, iuJamaica, and in Tenasserim. The 
seeds are enveloped in it cellular, mealy sub¬ 
stance, which is .sweet like honey, ana is ea- 
cu by the Indians with great avidity. When 
Vesh it is slightly purgative, but by keeping it 
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loses this* property. A deception of this substance, 
when allowed to ferment, Forms an intoxicating 
drink resembling beer. From between the prin¬ 
cipal roots of this tree there exudes a fine trans. 
parent resin, of a red or yellowish-red colour, 
aud which is collected in large lumps and sold 
under the name of Gum Anime,* or Gum Animi. 
This resin resembles amber, is very hard, and 
sometimes contains leaves, insects, or other object 
imbedded in it, which remaiu in a perfect state 
of preservation. It burns readily, emitting a 
very fragrant smell. Dissolved in rectified spirits 
of wine it makes one of the finest kinds of varnish. 
According to Lindley this resiu is called Jatahy, 
Jatchy, or Copel, aud in Minas Geraes, Jntobn. 
Courbaril is the name of the tree in some parts 
of South America, fii countries where this tree 
grows, the resin is used medicinally, and has also 
been employed in that way in Europe. Jt acts 
as a stimulant when taken internally, and as an 
irritant when applied externally. 1» fumigation 
it has been employed for persous labouring under 
asthma and dyspmua. Dissolved in spirits of wine 
or oil it is used as an embrocation in rheumatism. 
Internally it has been recommended as a sub¬ 
stitute for guniacum, in venereal disease, und 
chronic rheumatism. The inner bark, either in 
the form of tincture or decoction* is administered 
as a vermifuge. The curndorcs hnVe a method of 
mixing it with sugar and ruin, so as to make a 
very agreeable emulsion or syrup. The wild* bees 
are fond of building their uests in the trunk of 
this tree. The timber of the old tru»s is very 
hard aud tough, and is in great request for wheel- 
work, particularly for cogs The wood is so heavy 
that a cubic foot is said to weigh a hundred pound*: 
it takes a fine polish.— Png. Ogc. The trunk ac¬ 
quires an immense height ; the wood is. used l>y 
cabinet makers, is very hard, and acquires a fine 
polish. When in a sickly state, it furnishes the 
resin called IF eater n A turn e. — O' Shanghmssy, p. 
314. Hymeu/ea Courbaril was introduced into 
Tenasserim, by Major Macfarquhar, and is 
easily propagated.—Several other species of 
Ftymena-a are described, but of these com¬ 
paratively little is known. The Copal of Mada¬ 
gascar, and probably of the East Indies gene¬ 
rally, is furnished by II. verrucosa. The Lo¬ 
cust-Trees of the West have long been celebrated 
for their gigantic stature, and other species are 
the Colossi of South American forests. Some of 
them are, according to Martius, 84 feet in circum¬ 
ference at the bottom, and 6*0 feet where the boles 
become cylindrical. (Don, Dichlamydeom Plants ; 
Lindley, Flora Medica.) — Eng. Ogc. ., 

(4422) HYMENODICT YON EXCELSUM 
Wallich, in Roxb FJ. Ind. ii. 148, (ed. 1828) 
Sgn. Cinchona exeelsa, Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 529. Sag- 
gapoo Marum or Cedar Wood, Hymenodictyon 
excelaum. , ' 

Kundoroo, Bundaroo, Kills I Puudaroo, Tel. 

Buchuuk, Him | 
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This species of Hymenodiotyon is a native of the 
mountainous parts onlhe Cirgars andehieflyof 
thfe valUes, where it grows to be a very large tree. 
Flowers (luring the rainy season. Seeds ripe ip tour' 
orgfive months after. The wood is firm, close 
grained of a pale Mahogany colour, and very 
Useful for many purposes. Rqx.—R ohde fii.S.8. 
.The two inner leaves of the bark possess great 
bitterness and astringehcy j the bark is used by 
the tanners, and also as a medicine among the 
Hindoos, in cases requiring astringents. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, analysed the bark from the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden of Calcutta, but could detect no al¬ 
kaline ingredient ; nevertheless the trees of hilly 
regions may furnish the valuable desideratum. 
The stamina being contain&l within the tube af- j 
fords much ground for expelling the discovery of 
a febrifuge alkaline in this species. — OSh. p. 391. 
It is eopwnpn all round the foot of the Ncil- 
gherriesg pood much used and esteemed for in¬ 
side work’sueh as drawers &c.— Mr. Mchor. 
PnndaroO is\hc Telingoo name of this large tree, 
which grows in the mountainous parts of the 
Northern Circars, of Peninsular India : the hark 
of which, T)r. Eoxburgli informs us, possesses ‘ 
both the bitterness arid astringency of the Peru- ! 
viart bark, and when fresh, even in a stronger j 
degree.— Ain's. Met,. Mud. p. 1<»4. j 

(442$) ttYMENODYCTION Ob^T-VTUM. 
Icon. 1159. 

, ' Y<dla malakai inarnm, Tam. 

A tree, but Dr. Wight was unacquainted with 
its diuKmsiqfis or quality of the wood ; no spe¬ 
cimens having been sent.— Might. 

(4124)' IIYMENODlCTION UTILE. Itu- 
biacece, Icon. 1159. 

Teroonjoly rnarum, Tam, 

When Dr. Wight first, gathered specimens of 
this tree, he was informed that, it furnished the 
wood called bastard cedar. This information, if j 
correct at all, can only be partially so, as he has j 
since found two others similarly reported, the 
tree attains a large size and the heart wood is 
red, but its qualities are not known.— Wig fit. 

(4425) HYOSOIAMUS HYOSC YAM I FOL¬ 
IA, L. D. (Hyoscyamus, E.) Leaves. Ilyoscvami 
Semina, L. and. Seeds of Ilyoscyamus Niger, 
Linn. Henbane. Henbane has been employed in 
medicine frpm : the earliest times; is the fotncvaiios 
of the G racks, and the hunj of the Arabs. The seeds 
are known by the name of Khorassani Ujicain in 
India. Henbane (fig.*83) is annual or biennial, 
that is, plants grown from the seed of the bien¬ 
nial variety will, in favourable conditions of the 
soil and climate, come to full perfection in the 
first year. Boots spindle-shaped, those of bien¬ 
nial plants ‘ having considerable resemblance to 
small parsnip-roots in the winter and spring. 
( IlouUon .) The plants in the first year throw up 
a tuft of radicle leaves which me pctiolated, wool- 
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ly, andfjpssess little of thatclammipess and odour 
which are peculiar to the mature plant. In the 
second spring, another set of Waves make their 
appearance with, and attached to the flowering 
stem. This is from a foot.tq 3 fleet high, seldom 
branched, hairy, hairs glandular/ vi^id,, Leaves 
sessile, subamplexical, occasionally decurrent, 
lower ones sometimes stalked, oblong acute, 
coarsely and unequally cut or. siiiuate, appearing 
pinnatifid, clammy, and foetid; of a pale dull 
green colour, slightly pubescent, with.long glan¬ 
dular hairs, like those of the stem, upon the 
midrip. Flowers nearly sessile, axillary, subso¬ 
litary, unilateral, erect, much shorter than the 
leaves. Calyx funnel-shaped,* 5-lobed, villous. 
Oorol (2) funnel-shaped, limb spreading, 5-lobed, 
not quite equal, of a dull straw-colour, marked 
with dark purple, veins. Stamens 5, declinate; 
filaments pubescent. Ovary ovoid, shining, 2- 
celled, with numerous ovules attached to the pla¬ 
centae. Style filiform Stigma (1) capitate. Cap¬ 
sule opening transversely hy a convex lid, 2-cell- 
ed, many seeded. Seeds small, roundish, finely 
doited, of a light grey colour.—Indigenous in 
waste grounds throughout Europe, also in the 
Persian region of Botanists.—Necs von E. 192. 
St. and Ch. 9. Henbane plants come into flow¬ 
er about the beginning of June, but the annual 
plants a little later : the seeds ripen from Au¬ 
gust to October. Mr. lloulton is of opinion 
that the biennial plant should alone be employed 
medicinally, and that the leaves should be col¬ 
lected when the first flowers begin to appear. 
But it has not been proved that annual plants, 
when properly grown, are devoid of active pro¬ 
perties. Dr. Boyle was in the habit of largely 
cultivating Henbane in the Botanic garden at 
Sahnrunpore, where, from the nature of the cli¬ 
mate, the whole process of cultivation, including 
the ripening of tlie seed, was completed between 
the months of October and March. The Extract 
made from these plants was highly approved of 
by several medical officers, and pronounced by 
Mr. Twining, after trial in the General Hospital 
at Calcutta, to be of “ most excellent quality” 
(Ilimal. Bot. p. 281). But the secretions of 
plants growing in a colder, and moister climate, 
or in seasons having these characteristics, may 
not come to so great perfection in the first year. 
I)r. Christison states, from experiments made in 
the Royal Infirmary at Edinburg^, “ that infe¬ 
riority of cultivated plants, if it exists • at all, 
seems not appreciable ; in practice-;” and, with 
respect to the period at which the leaves acquire 
their nativity, he says, “ I have found them suf¬ 
ficiently active even in the spring, before the ap¬ 
pearance of the flowering stem.” When collect¬ 
ed, they should as soon as possible be separated 
from the stem, spread out, and dried in a warm 
airy room. They ought to have a mucilaginous 
slightly bitter taste, and should retain some of 
the peculiar odour df the plant. Analysed by 




HYPERANTHERA M0R1NGA. 
Braudes, the seeds yielded Gum, Starch, Albu¬ 
men, a large proportion of Fixed* OH, wisb’a va¬ 
riety of salts, Ligneous fibre, 1 and an oily-like 
alkali, resembling Conia, which was highly poi¬ 
sonous. Geiger and Hesse, > however, obtained 
group* of radiated needle-tike crystals, fusible 
and volatile, but readily decomposed when dis-| 
tilled, alkaline in nature, neutralizing _ acids and 
forming crystallizahle salts, soluble in Alcohol 
and Ether, less so in water. These have been 
considered pure Eyoscyamia, which is very poi¬ 
sonous, dilates the pupils, and when moistened, 
smells strongly of Tobacco. The oily- like liquid j 
of Brandes is thought to hold a little of this 
principle in solution- A highly poisonous empy- 
reumatic oil*is obtained by destructive distilla¬ 
tion, as from the other solanese and from Fox¬ 
glove.— Action. Uses. Narcotic, Anodyne, and 
Soporific. Available for a variety of cases where 
we wish to relieve pain, allay irritability, and 
procure sleep, having the advantage of not con¬ 
stipating the bowels like Opium. Hence it is 
frequently prescribed with Calomel, Purgatives, 
or with Antispasmodies. It may be given in¬ 
ternally in powder in doses of gr. v.—gr. x. or 
iu Extract or Tincture; or it may be applied ex¬ 
ternally in the form of fomentation, or in cata¬ 
plasms of its leaves, or its Extract or Tincture 
used as those of Belladonna, p. 511 .—Hoyle 
jo. 515. 

(4120) IIYOSCYAMUS, EXTRACT OF. A 
large fresh specimen was forwarded from Iloon- 
soor, prepared by Asst. Surgeon Jlilbers, the 
quality of the extract has been thoroughly test¬ 
ed in the different Civil Dispensaries, and it Inis 
been pronounced equally useful as the European 
article, considering that this valuable medicine 
lias been prepared for the first time in the Pre¬ 
sidency, the Jury award a 2d Class Medal.— M. 
E. of 1855. In 1841, the Bombay medical 
stores were supplied with this drug, from the 
Dapooree garden.— Spry'* Suggestions, p. 36. 


(4427) HYPERANTHERA MORINGA: 
House Radish tree. 


Sujuno, Suhnjna, Hind. 

Common in gardens in Southern Asia.— Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 192. 

The root. 


Moorungy vayr, Tam. 
Moongay ke jar ke jnrr, 
Dim. 


Moonaga vayroo, Tel. 
Aim lie's Mat. Med. 
265. 


P- 


See article Horse Raddish. 


The greens. 

Moorungy keerav, Tam. Sheggooroo, Sans. 

Moongay ke bauj'ee, Dun, Ainslie, page 254. 
Moonaga koora, Tel. | 

; The jtotcers. 

Moorungy poo, Tam, j Moonaga poo, Tel, 
Moongay ka pool. Dux. | • Sheggooroo, Sans. 


HYSTRICIDJE. 

This is used both a?, a pot herb and when 
pickled.— Ainslie's Mat. Med* 260. 

i$e fr^it. 

Moorungy kai, Tam. I Moorragnkaia, Tel. 

Moongay ke pul lie, Djk. j Sheggooroo, Sams. 

This very valuable and pleasant tasted pot 
vegetable grows to about half a yard long, is of 
the size of a finger in thickness, and is commonly 
eaten made into curry. The tree is the Kellor of 
the Malays; the root of it is used as horse radish. 
— Ainslie, page 241. 

(4428) HYPERICUM, a species nearfy resem¬ 
bling H. perforatum, is common in the Cnshmer- 
ean mountains, but is not officinal. In Arabian 
medicine this plant is recommended to expel 
intestinal worms, to nure piles, prolapsus uteri- 
et ani. In European practice St. John's wort 
was regarded as a mild stimulant tonic, diuretic, 
emenagogue, &c. The dried herb boiled ih alum- 
water communicates a yellow, or yellowish red 
color, to wool, silk, &c.— Iiimigberger, p. 289. 

^ (4129) HYPERICUM. JIyfericacea:.— 
St. John’s Wort. These shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, nil bear yellow flowers with one exception, 
the Cochin Chinese: they are inhabitants of all 
parts of the world, and grown by seed in any 
good garden soil. 

(4430) HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS. 

Zufaiy-ycahus, Arab. | Isop. Ger. 

Hyssope, Fn. | Zoof® gabis, Arab. 

The officinal hyssop of Europe is well known 
to be considered as tonic and stiiiftilnnt ;» and 
was at one time, a medicine in repute ip nervous 
cases. This plant, which is brought to India 
from Syria, was held in high esteem by the 
ancients.— Faulkner. Most are aware that 

this owes its celebrity to a passage in Joseph- 
[ us, who used the hyssop as a term of compari¬ 
son with the cedar to give an idea of Solomon’s 
botanical knowledge, {Fee, p. 45 5). In the Old 
Testament we meet its name in several of the 
sacred texts : “ Purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean and again—“ The hyssop which 
groweth on the wall.” The dried plant is brought 
to India from Syria. The Arabians place it 
among their anthelmintics and stimulants. Pliny 
thought it useful in diseases of .the chest. It is 
cultivated in the Calcutta Garden. Celsus re¬ 
garded it as diuretic.— O'Shaughncssy, p. 488. 

(4431) HYSTRICI1LE, a family of Animals 
belonging to the order Rodentia, Sub family Hys- 
tricina ,—This sub-family embraces the animals 
familiarly known as Porcupines. The genus 
Ilystrix of Linnaeus embraces those Rodents 
whose covering consists, for the most part, 
of a kind of offensive and defensive armour, -' 
in the shape of spines or quills, instead of hairs. 
Colonel Sykes has described a species under the 
name of UyStrix leucurud^xyeh of the Mahrattas), 
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ah Hystrix cauda aUa. He states that the animal 
appears to be distinct from the European species, 
which it closely resembles in form and covering. 
It is nearly a third larger. All the spines and 
open.tubes of the tail are entirely white, which is 
not the case in Hystrix cristata. The spines of 
the crest also are so long as to reach the insertion 
of the tail. The ears ate much less rounded, and 
the nails are shorter, infinitely deeper, and more 
compressed, and with deep channels below. The 
white gular band is more marked ; and, finally, 
the Asiatic speees is totally destitute of hair— 
spines, where wanting, being replaced by strong 
bristles even down to the nails. (* Zool. Proe.,’ 
1880, 1831.) Mr. llodgsqn notes this species 
among the Mammalia of Ncmiul, as inhabiting 
the central and lower regimis. (* Zool. Proe ,’ 
1834.) Mr. Waterhouse gives the two following 
species of Hystrix :— 

(4432) * ,HYSTlilX HODGSON f, GW- 
less Nepaul ^.Porcupine; //. alo/dius, Hodgson. 
General hue brown-black ; head brown ; in the 
visible portions of the quills the black prevails 
over the white, but numerous very long and 
slender qtiills are almost entirely white, the spiny 
bristles which form the chief covering of the 


animal jjre rather long and dender, and have long 
hair-like points. It inhabits Nepaul., 

(4488) HYSTRIX JAVANICUM, Java Por¬ 
cupine ; Acanthion Jacanieum,, F. Cuvier and 
Vender Hoven ; H. fmtsieulala, Muller \ H. 
brecispiitosa , Wagner ; Acanthion Jettanicum , 
Gray. It inhabits Java, Sumatra; and Borneo. 
Atherura Cuv. (Acanthion ? E. Cuv.).—Neither 
the head nor the muzzle convex ; tail long but 
not prehensile ; feet like those of Hystrix. A. 
crisluta , Hystrix Jnsciculnta, Shaw; Le Porcdpic 
a Queue eti Pinceau, Buff. Mr. Bennett further 
observes that Liumeus founded his Hystrix mac- 
roura on Seba’s figure ; but Buffou having quoted 
neither Seba nor lanuteus, l>r. Shaw took it for 
granted that this was a different animal, and con¬ 
sequently gave it a new name—//. fasciculata. 
Mr. Bennett entertained however bid. little doubt, 
notwithstanding some trifling discrepancies in 
the figures, that Sir Stamford Raffles was right 
in his conjecture that they both represent one 
and the same species. It is found in the.Celebes 
Islands (Seim) : Asia (Linn.); Malay Peninsula 
(Button) ; Isles of the Indian Archipelago (Pen¬ 
nant,); Sumatra (Sir Stamford Raffles); Fernando 
Po(Yial).— Huy. Cyc. . 
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(4434) ICE. 

Ynch, erroneously termed Burf (snow.,) Grz. Hind. Pens. 

Ice is extensively used for a variety of economi¬ 
cal purposes, such as cooling liquors, beer, fruit, 
in the making of ice-creams, jellies, and as an 
ingredient in some confections. Of late years the 
practice of shipping it from Boston to Calcutta 
Madras and Bombay, and other warm climates, 
has been adopted with success, and it is justly es-; 
teemed in those countries a perfect luxury.— 
Faultner. In many countries the command of a 
proper supply of ice or snow for cooling water 
or other liquids in summer has long been regard¬ 
ed as one of the necessaries of life. And so 
ancient is the practice, that we even find allusioqs 
to it in the Proverbs of Solomon:—“ As the 
cold of snow in'the time of harvest, so is a faith¬ 
ful messeuger to them that send him; for lie re- 
fuesheth the soiil of his masters.” xxv. 13. The 
most simple and.obvious method of securing a 
magazine of cokl to meet the physical wants of 
summer, is to collect, during the winter, a store 
of ice. or of snow, and ito place it under such cir¬ 
cumstances that it shall be shielded from rain,* 
from. warm air, and from the direct rays of the 
sun, Nothing is mode desirable as an appendage 
to markets, &c., than an ioe-house, for the pur¬ 
pose of preserving fish, meat, frgit, and vegeta¬ 


bles fresh much longer than can be done by other 
means. The simplest method of keeping ice is 
by enveloping it in a large quantity of loose 
straw. For this purpose, the ground is formed 
into a flattened cone, for draiuing off the water 
from any portiou of the melted ice ; a layer of 
faggots is then put therein, with straw a foot or 
more in thickness, and on this the icc is piled in 
a largo conical mass, and covered with straw to 
the thickness of one foot, then with faggot-wood 
to the thickness of two feet, for the purpose of 
preserving a stratum of air above and around the 
ice; and lastly, the whole is covered with two 
or three feet of straw arranged as a thatch. 
Of late years, ice has become an article of com¬ 
merce between countries where it is found hi 
abundance, and those where it is fount! scantily 
or not at all. The place where this remarkable 
traffic commenced, is Wenharn Lake, about I'8 
miles from Boston, in the United States of 
America ; and subsequently, some of the Nor¬ 
wegian lakes have furnished abundant supplies. 
The Wenharn Lake Company was formed, and 
we learn from the Illustrated London Notes some 
particulars respecting their proceedings. In 
[September, 1883, a cargo of ices shipped at 
Boston, was discharged at Calcutta, and sold at 
3d. per lb, It was packed in large cubes, fitting 
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osely together so as to t form one solid moss, air. Low platformsare placed near, the opening 
ithin chandlers of double ph\nking with a layer made in the ico with iron slides extending into 
’ well-dried refuse tan, or bark, between theirt. the water, and a man stands, on each aide of a 
he quantity shipped, was ISO tons, of which slide armed with an ice hook, , with which 
>out 60 wasted on the toyage, and 20 ou the he catches the ice, and by a. sudden jerk throws 
usage up the river to Calcutta. Thousand# of it,up the slide upon the platform. In a cold 
ms are now annually shopped from Boston to the day everyt hing is quickly covered with ioe by the 
,ast Indies, to the NVestludian Archipelago, and freezing of the water ou the .platforms, slides. &c. 

> the continent of South America 1 . The com- (fod the huge blocks of ice, some of which weigh 
any have erected extensive ice-houses in Lon* more than 2 cwt. each, are hurled along these 
on and at Liverpool,! and have arranged for slippery surfaces with, great case. By,, the! side 
nporting into England thousands of tons of of the platform is a sled of the same height, ca- 
ic every year. The masses are so large, that pable of containing about 3 tons, which when 
hey expose a very small surface to the aetkm of filled, is drawn over the ioe to the front Of the 
lie air, and hence they suffer but very little loss, sto re-house, where a large stationary platform! of . 
t is also stated, that ice frozen upon deep water the same height is ready to receive its load, winch, 
s more hard and solid than ice of the same thick- as soon as discharged) is hoisted a block a time 
less obtained from sliallow water, and melts into the house. Forty men, assisted by 12 
nore slowly. In Great Britaiu, the collection horses, will cut aucl stow away 400 tons a day. 
ind storing of ice is very precarious, on account Sometimes in favourable weather 100 men are 
>f the uncertainty of the supply during our mild employed at once. When a thaw or fall of rain 
.vinters; but in America, where tlu: cold of win- occurs, the ice is made porous and opaque and 
,er is intense, the cutting, storing, and transpor- unfitted for the market: when snow is followed by 
ation of the ice is regularly carried on through- rain, and that by frost, the snow-ice thus formed is 
5Ut the winter. Wenluun lake occupies au elevat- removed by the plane. The operation of planing is 
ed position aiul lies embosomed in rugged hills, somewhat similar to that of cutting. A plane 
Tb'e lake lias no outlet, but is fed by the springs gauge to rnn in the grooves made by the marker, 
which issue from the rocks at its bottom, at a aiul which shaves the ice to the depth of 3 inches, 
depth of 200 feet. The ice-house, which is ca- is drawn by a horse, until the whole surface of 
pable of storing 20,000 tons of ice, is built of the ice is planed. The chips thus produced arc 
wood, with double walls 2 feet apart all round, then scraped oil', and if the clear ice is not reach- 
thc intervening space being filled with sawdust, ed the process is repeated. If this makes tlie 
The machinery used for cutting the ice is worked ice too thin for cutting, it is left until a few 
by men and horses. From the time when the nights of hard frost shall have added below as 
ice first forms, it is kept free from snow until it much as was removed from above. -In addition 
is thick enough to be cut; the cutting being com- to filling their ice-houses at the lake and in the 
menced when the ice is a foot thick. A surface of large towns, the Company fill a large number of 
some 2 acres is then selected, which, at that thick- private ice-houses during the winter; all the ice 
ness, will furnish about 2, 000 tons, and a straight for these purposes being transported by railway, 
line is then drawn through its centre from side We conic now to the second part of our subject 
to side each way. A small hand-plough is —the production of ice artificially ; the most 
pushed along one of these lines, until the ancient example of which was probably that carri- 
groovc is about 3 inches deep and i inch ed on in the upper country, near the town of 
wide, when the marker, is introduced. This Hoogly, about 40 miles from Calcutta. By a 
implement is drawn by 2 horses, and makes 2 skilful application of the process ofievaporation 
new grooves parallel witli the first, 21 inches the natives are able to procure a supply of ice 
apart, the gauge remaining iu the original groove, during their short winter, viz. from the end of 
The marker is then shifted to the outside groove, November to the middle of February. The 
and (hakes 2 more. Having drawn these Hues ground where the ioe is made is a large open 
over the whole surface in one direction the same plane : 3 or 4 troughs are formed, each about 
process is repeated in a transverse direction, 120 feet in length by 20 feet in width and 2 
marking all the ice out into squares of 21 inches, feet iu depth : the bottom is made smooth and 
Meanwhile the plough drawn by a single horse allowed to dry by exposure to the sun. It is 
follows in these grooves, and cuts the ice to a covered with bundles of rice straw to the depth 
depth of 6 inches. One entire range of, blocks of about a foot, and then loose straw is strewed 
is then sawn out, and the remainder are split in,, to within 6 inches of the adjoining land. The 
off toward the opening tlius made with an water to be frozen is contained in pans of un- 
iron wedge, called an ice spade, when it is glazed porous earthenware* very much .like those 
dropped into the groove the block splits off put under our garden flower-pots, and these arc 
with a very' slight blow, especially in very arranged in regular order close to each other 
cold weather; the labour of uplUtiny being slight upon the loose straw in rows to the number of 
dr otherwise according to the temperature of the 5 or 6,000. The natives fill the pans with soft 
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water by means of small earthen pots, attached 
to the end of bamboo-rods, long enough to reach 
half way across the trough. The water is taken 
from Large water-jars sunk deep in the ground 
near the pits where the ice is stored, and filled 
from the neighbouring pools or with drainings 
from the ice. The quantity of water poured 
into each pan varies from to of a pint, de¬ 
pending upon the clearness of the sky and the 
steadiness of the wind. The most favourable 
wind is from the nn. w : but any point between 
n. and w. will do, although less ioe is produced. 
If the wind is between E. and s. no ice will be 
formed. The ice which begins to appear a little 
before midnight, is carefully watched by persons 
stationed near each trough. As soon as a slight 
film of ice appears, the contents of several pans 
are mixed together, and the freezing liquid sprin¬ 
kled over the Others. The freezing continues 
till sunrise, when perhaps as much as half an 
inch oficewill be found in eacli pan. In very 
favourable nights the water is entirely frozen. 
The ice is generally removed by women, 7 or 8 
of whom are appointed to each ice-bed: they 
use a blunt semi-circular knife to scoop out the 
ice, which they throw together with any unfrozen 
water into earthen vessels placed near them. 
When these are full their contents arfe''- r '3»ircd 
into conical baskets, placed over the large water- 
jars from which the pans are filled ; by which 
means a supply of cool water is collected for the 
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Snow,... ... ... ... 

Common Salt, ... . 
Muriate of Lime, ... 

Snow, 

«•! »»« 

Suow, . ... 

Dilute Sulphuric Acid, 
Dilute Nitric Acid,... 
Snow, or Pounded Ice. 

Common Salt. 

Nitrate of Ammouia, 
Snow, ... ... ... 

Muriate of Lime,... 
Dilute Sulphnric Acid, 
Snow,' ... ... . . 

Ice and salt furnish 
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next night’s operations. When the ice has been 
sufficiently drained, it is deposited in wells near 
the ice-beds ; and at night removed to large cir¬ 
cular pits lined with mats, and covered over with 
a straw shed. The heat of the day, even in the 
ice-making season, is frequently greater than 
that of the hottest summer days of England, so 
that after all precautions, a partial thawing goes 
on in the pits. The water thus produced was 
carried off through holes in the bottom of the 
pits to a deep well, which also serves to supply 
the pans in the ice-bed; thus throughout the 
process the cold is economised ns much as possi¬ 
ble. The ie» was conveyed in boats to Calcutta 
by night. When the weather was coldest it was 
simply packed in bags; at other times in baskets 
lined with straw mats, and conveyed to the city 
before sunrise. During the hot season, when 
ice was most needed, it was scarcely possible to 
preserve it in any quantity, and the first heavy full 
of rain usually melts all that is left of the last 
icc-ttmking season. Some of the most useful freez¬ 
ing mixtures are given in the following table :— 


MIXTURES. 

Sal Ammoniac,... .. 

Nitre, •' 

Water, ... „ 

Nitrate «f Ammonia,; 
Water, , ... .. 

Sulphate of Soda,... 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid, 


PARTS. THERMOM. SINKS 
: 5 


4 

!} 

. 51 
. 4 


from 50° to 10° 


50® 

50 ® 


4® 

3® 


cheapest and most 
convenient freezing mixture ; but where ice can¬ 
not be procured the salts mentioned in the first 
two recipes given above may be used, and the 
salts recovered by evaporation when they have 
served their purpose, so that they can be used 
over again.— Tomlinson . Mr. Fortune tells us 
that on the right bank of the Ning-po river, 
above the town and fort of Chinhte, and in 
various other parts of the north of China he 
met with ice-houses. When he inspected them 
for the first time in 1843, their construction 
and situation differed so much from what he 
had been accustomed to see in England, differ¬ 
ing, too, in things which he used to consider 
ns indispensable to an ice-house, that he had 
great doubts regarding their efficiency; but at 
the end of August 1854, he found many of these 
houses were yet full of ice, and then seemed to 
answer the end most admirably. The town of 
Ning-po stands in the midst of a level plain from 
twenty to thirty miles across. These ice-houses 
are built on the sides of the river in the centre of 
the plain, completely exposed to the sun—a sun, 
too, very different in its effects from what is ex¬ 
perienced in England,—clear, fierce and burning; 
which would try the efficiency of the best Eng¬ 
lish ice-houses as well as it does the constitution 
of an Englishman in China. “ The bottom of 
these ice-houses is nearly on a level with the sur¬ 
rounding fields, and is generally about twenty 
yards long, by fourteen broad. The walls which 
arc built of mud and 6tone, are very thick, twelve 
feet in height, and are, in fact, a kind of embank¬ 
ment rather than walls, having a door on one 
side level with the floor, for the removal of ice 
and a kind of sloping terrace on the other, by 
which the ice can be thrown into the house : on 
the top of the walls or embankment a tall span 
roof is raised, constructed of bamboo, thickly 
thatched with straw, and in appearance exactly 
like an English haystack. And this is the simple 
structure which keeps ice so well during the 
summer months, and under the burning sun of 
China!.” “ The Chinaman, with characterestic 
ingenuity, manages also to fill his ioe-hous- 
eS in a most simple way and at' a trifling ex¬ 
pense. Around the house he has a small flat 
level field connected with the river. This field 
he takes caffe to flood in winter before the cold 
IftOH 
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weather comes on. The water then freezes and 
furnishes the necessary supply of ice at the vfery 
door. Again in spring, these same fields are 
ploughed up and planted with rice, and the wa¬ 
ter which drains from the bottom of the ice¬ 
house helps’to nourish the young crop. Of 
course here, as in England, when the house is 
filled the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw. Thus the Chinaman, with 
little expense in building his ice.-house, and an 
economical mode of filling it, manages to secure 
an abundant supply for preserving his fish during 
the hot summer months. “ It now, 1 think, be¬ 
comes a question whether we could not build ice¬ 
houses at less expense and more efficient, upon 
the Chinese plan, than upon the old under 
ground system common in England. An ac¬ 
companying sketch enables one to form an 
idea of the appearance which these ice-houscs 
present to the traveller in going up the Ning-po 
river. Ning-po, August, 1844.” Since this let¬ 
ter was published I have had frequent opportu¬ 
nities of testing the qualities of the Chinese ice¬ 
house, both at Ning-po and also at Chusan and 
Shanghac, and I have found that it answers the 
purpose admirably. The winter of 1841-1845 
was unusually mild in this part of China ; little 
or no ice was formed on the ponds and canals, 
and of course the ice-houscs could not be filled ; 
but many of them contained large quantities 
which had been laid up the year belore, and by 
this means the market was supplied with ice 
which had been in store at least a year and a 
half, and would probably have kept, some time 
longer. The ice is of great importance to the 
Chinese, who depend so much for their food up¬ 
on the fish which is caught in their waters. 
They are enabled by this means to keep their 
fish during the hottest weather for a considerable 
time and transmit them in this way to different 
parts of the country .—Fortune Residence. 

(4435) ICELAND MOSS. 

Cetraria, Lat. 

A lichen ( Cetraria Islandica), common in the 
North of Europe and North America, which 
yields a nutritive starchy substance, sometimes 
employed to make bread and gruel. It may be 
formed into a paste ; and from its possessing de¬ 
mulcent qualities, as well as a bitter principle, 
it is extensively employed in consumptive diseas¬ 
es, being regarded as a dietetic, as well as a the¬ 
rapeutic agent. Waterston.—Faulkner. 

,4436) ICHNEUMON, a genus of Insects 
belonging to the order Hymenoptera, section 
Terebrantia, and family Pupitora, in the arrange¬ 
ment of Latreille. The genus, as defined oy 
Linnaeus, included such pupivorous Hymenoptera 
as are furnished with veined brings (the anterior 
pair presenting in their disc several complete or 
closed cells), filiform or setaceous vibratile an- 
tenn® composed of a great ntrmber of articula¬ 
tions, and an ovipositor of various length arid 
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complicated structure. The Liutaean genus 
now constitutes a group including a great many 
well-marked genera and an immense assemblage 
of species. All these are remarkable for the 
habits of their larvae, which are parasitic in the 
bodies of other insects. These bodies the perfect 
Ichneumons perforate by means of their oviposi¬ 
tors, and there lay their eggs. This destructive 
habit gave rise to the name by which they are 
known; a comparison being drawn between them 
and the Egyptian Ichneumon (Herpesies Ichneu¬ 
mon) the quadruped celebrated as the destroyer 
of serpents and crocodiles — Eng. Cyc. 

(4437) lCHNOCAlll'US (from r X vo r , afoot- 
step vestige, and napiros, a fruit, in reference to the 
slender follicles), a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Apocynacece. It has a salver¬ 
shaped corolla, 5-cleft calyx, and inclosed sta¬ 
mens ; sagittate anthers, free from the stigma. 
The species , are climbing shrubs with opposite 
leaves ; the flowers in branched terminaf panicles, 
white and inodorous — Enq. Cyc. 

(4438) ICHNOCARPUS FRAG HANS has 
oblong lanceolate leaves tapering to both ends, 
anil axillary triehotomous spreading peduncles. 
It, is a native of Nepaul, and has large handsome 
flowers.— Enq. Cyc. 

(4439) ICHNOCARPUS FRUTESCENS, 
has a twining stem, oblong-lanceolate leaves 
tapering to both ends, axillary peduncles very 
long and racemose. It is a native of Ceylon and 
Nepaul. The flowers are small and purple ; 
the leaves deep green above and pale beneath. 
According to J )r. Royle, it is sometimes used in 
India as a substitute for Sarsaparilla, and it is 
also mentioned by Afzclius in his * Remcdia 
Guincnsia,’ as a medicinal plant.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4440) ICHNOCARPUS LOUREIRII, has 
a fruteseent stem, ovate oblong leaves, lateral 
3-flowcred peduncles. It is a native of Zanzibar. 
All the species of Ichnocarpus grow well iu a 
mixture of loam, peat and sand, and cuttings 
strike readily in sand under a hand-glass (Don, 
Dirhlamydeous Plants ; Lindley, Flora Medica.) 

(4441) ICHTHYOLOGY. The* branch of 
science which comprehends a knowledge of the 
structure, nature, and forms of Fishes is thus 
called.—See Fishes of Soutiiekn Asia. 

(4442) 1CHTHYOPHIS GLUTJNOSUS, an 
immense earth worm, common in Sikkim. It 
is a native of the Khasia Mountains,. Singapore, 
Ceylon and Java.— Hooher Him. Jour. Vol. II. 
p. 25. 

(4443) ICICA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Rurccracece. It has a small 
obtusely 5-toothed calyx ; 5 petals inserted tinder 
the disc, recurved, sessile, valvate ;10 stamens 
shorter than the petals inserted with them ; a 
cup-shaped disc with 10 crcnatures at the mar¬ 
gin ; a sessile 5-celled ovary with two collateral 
pendules ovules in each cell; a very short style ; 
a 5-angled stigma; a globose obtuse 1-3-celled 
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drupe with thick and fleshy dissepiments; resi- Sea of Aral, aud the Lake Baikal. Isinglass is 
nous seeds without albumen. The species are also imported from .Brazil, and likewise from 
shrubs or trees with unequally pinnate leaves, India. Of late the quality of this has been much 
and white flowers seated on panicled racemes improved. Isinglass is the purest known form 
which are terminator axillary.— Eng. Oyc. There of Animal Jelly; and it is therefore as Gelatine 
are several species of Idea, all of which yield the that it is valuable. Gelatine, when pure, is trans¬ 
same transparent fluid, resembling turpentine in parent, and nearly colourless, devoid of both 
many of its properties. I. Icecariba , a native of taste and smell, easily preserved when in a dry 
Brazil, yields a resin, which is brought into the state, but soon putrefying when moist. It is 
market under the name of Gum Elemi, but is not soluble in the different dilute acids, as well as in 
the true gum of that name I. decandra is found the fixed alkalis. Its solution forms a copious 
in the woods of Guyana, where it is called Cliipa. precipitate on the addition of Tannin, and which 
The fluid which exudes from it yields on eva- smells like tanned leather. As Corrosive Sub- 
poration a resin. J. altmima grows in Guyana, limnte does not precipitate Gelatine, it serves to 
There arc two varieties of this tree, known by the distinguish it when in solution from Albumen, 
name of White Cedar and Bed Cedar. The lat- Gelatine unites with a large proportion of water, 
ter is a Very durable wood, and is used for and on cooling becomes a soiled tremulous mass, 
making household furniture, boats, canoes, &c. By boiling witlv Sulphuric Acid it may be con- 
(Don, Diclilamydeous Plants ; Outlines of Bo- verted into a kind of Sugar. Isinglass in its pur- 
tany ; Lindley, Flora Medico.) — Eng. Oyc. est form is white, semitransparent, devoid of 

(4444) 4CICA 1TEPTAPHYLLA, has 5-7- smell or taste, softening in old water, and dissolv- 
stalked oblong acuminated leaflets, with the ra- ing in boiling water, with the exception of a 
cemes few-flowered, somewhat corymbose, and six minute proportion of earthy impurities. Bengal 
times shorter than the petiole. It is a small Isinglass, analysed by Mr. E. Solly, yielded, in 
tree, a native of the woods of Guyana, where it three specimens, respectively 86-5, 90*1), and 
is called Arbre d’En'eens. The whole plant is 92 8 per cent, of Gelatine.— Royle. 
sweet-scented, and like the last species yields a (4447) ICT1DES, a name given byM. Vn- 
clear balsamic fluid when it is wounded. , It is lenciennes to the Benturongs, a genus of Planti- 
burned as a perfume, and used as a remedy in grade Mammalia, which E. Cuvier had previous- 
dysentery. The seeds are contained in a viscid ly referred to the genus Paradoxurus. It is the 
pulp which hardens into a gray resin, and is Arctictis\ of Temminck. 

used by the natives for burning as a perfume. (4448) ICTIDES ALBIFEONS. Fur gray ; 
The carib name of this tree is ^Arouaoo.— Eng. hairs long, silky, black at the base, and white in 
Oyc. their extreme third, short on the head and limbs ; 

(4445) ICICA IIETEItOPfTYLLA, has ter- sides of the snout, forehead, pencils of the ears 
nate or pinnate leaves, with stalked, ovate, acu- (which are edged with white), black ; upper part 
minated,entire,simply-veined leaflets ; the racemes of the snout and forehead white ; iris yellow ; 
simple, rather shorter than the leaves. This belly, gray, with shorter hairs than those on the 
plant is the I. Araconchiui of Aublet. It is a upper parts of the body. Size, that of a very 
tree 50 feet in height, growing in Guyana, on large domestic cat. In another specimen the 
the banks of the river Couron, where it is called sides of the snout and the tail, its extremity ex- 
by the natives Aracouchini. When an incision cepted, were gray. It inhabits Bootan, Nepaul 
is made in the bark of this tree a yellow balsamic (Kachar : though they occasionally occur in 
aromatic fluid exudes, which retains its fluidity the central region of Nepaul. Hodgson). Sir 
a long time .after exposure to the air. This Thomas Stamford Baffles describes the gait 
fluid is used by the Guyanese as an application of this Benturong as low and crouching, the body 
to wounds. A resin is found also in the seeds, being long and heavy, and the legs short. The 
and the natives of Guyana carry the nuts about tail, thick at its insertion, gradually tapers to the 
with them on account of the scent they give out. extremity, where it curls upwards. In climbing 
These nut3 they often send as presents to their trees the animal is assisted by this tail, which 
friends. The Caribs also use the exudation for is strong. One that was kept alive many years by 
mixing with oil, with which they anoint their Major Farquliar partook both of animal and 
bodies.— Eng. Oyc. vegetable food. Slow in motion, and timid in 

(4446) ICTIIYOCOLLA, a name derived from disposition, the animal sleeps much during the 
a fiah, and uoWa glue, is translated Isinglass, day : the night is the season of its comparative 
a word derived from the German Hausenblase, activity. Two other species have been described, 
from hausen , the great sturgeon, and blase, a — Eng. Oyc. 

bladder, being one of the coats of the swimming- (4449) IGUANIDiE, an. extensive family of 
bladder of Fishes, chiefly of the genus Acipenser, Saurians, of which the genus Iguana may be 
or Sturgeon, and of which the best qualities are considered the type. Messrs. Dumeril and Bi- 
imported from the rivers of Bussia, flowing into bron, in their ‘ Erpetologie’ (1837), treat of these 
the Black and Caspian Seas, but also from the reptiles under the name of Lezards Iguaniens, 
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>h Sauriens Eunotes. In * the Catalogue of the 
Specimens of Lizards in the British Museum' 
he Iguanida with the Agamidee constitute the 
.ribe Strobilosaura. — Eng. Cgc. 

(4450) ILLECEBRUM, a genus of Plants 
he type of the natural order Illecebraceff. It 
ias 5 sepals slightly cohering at the base and 
xorned at the back. Petals absent or 5, subu- 
ate, inserted with the 5 stamens on a perigynous 
■ing; a 1-celled "l-seeded furrowed capsule burst - 
ng along the furrows. One species is a small 
railing shrub with opposite leaves having scari- 
>us stipules at the base— Eng. Cgc. Wight gives 
Illecebrum brachiatum, 1770. 

(445 J) ILLECEBRUM LANATUM. Root 
)F T1IE avoolly Illecebrum. Lin. 

~!i rr oo poo lay vayr, Tam. | Astmabayda, Sans. 

Ivut kejar, JDuk. | 

This root is considered as demulcent, and is 
prescribed in cases of strangury in the form of 
lecoction. The Teloogoo name of the plant is 
[‘indie Conda.— dins. Mat. Med. p. 115. 


(4452) ILLECEBRUM SESSILE, 
l’oouarkauy, kecray, 

Tam. 


Poonaglmttic kc baw- 


jec, Duk. 


roonaghenti 


Lin. 
koora, 

Tel. 

rriasattie. Sans. 

— Ain's. Mt. Md.p. 250. 


(4453) ILEX, is a name given to two very 
Efferent plants. As that of a species, it indicates 
lie Evergreen Oak of the South of Europe, or 
\)/terms Ilex : as that of a genus, it belongs to 
lie Common Holly, Ilex At/nifolium, the type 
>f the natural order AtjnifoUacprt. This latter 
ilunt, which constitutes so beautiful a feature in 
he winter scenery of many parts of England, and 
vhose scarlet yellow berries render it so universal 
i decoration of churches (hence the name llollv- 
L’rcc, or Holy-Tree) and dwelling-houses at 
Jhristmas time, is in Great Britain upon the 
nost northern limits within Avhieh it ranges in a 
vild state. It is however at those limits that it 
ittains its greatest size and beauty ; but it occa¬ 
sionally suffers from severe winters. It is com- 
non in the middle of Europe, and the southern 
ude of the range of the Caucasus, Avlicre it is only 
i bush, and it probably extends far to the eastward, 
[t is chiefly valued as a shelter in winter, and an 
irnamental tree, but its fine grained heavy com- 
iact timber is used for a great number of useful 
iurp#ses, especially by the turner and mathema- 
ical instrument maker; the black handles of me¬ 
al teapots are cari’cd out of its wood. It is also 
‘in pi eyed medicinally ; the leaves and bark pos¬ 
sess febrifugal powers of a strongly-marked charac- 
cr : the root and the bark are said to be diure- 
ic and expectorant, but the berries have the 
liscredit of being poisonous, producing purgative 
md violent emetic effects. Besides the Common 
lolly and its numerous varieties, the genus Ilex 
omprehends a large number of species, the most 
■eraarkable of which are the I. Balearica, or 
iroad-lcaved species of Minorca, a very handsome 


kind which is hardy in the middle and south of 
England: the I. vomiloria, or Cassena-Tree of 
the North Americans, whose leaves possess 
strongly-marked emetic qualities: and the I. JPa 
raguagensis, or Mate Plant, of whose leaves a 
very large consumption takes place in South 
America, under the name of Tea of Paraguay. 
The leaves are dried, and afterwards used like the 
tea of the Chinese. (Loudon, Arboretum Britan- 
nictim.) — Eng. Cgc. Dr. Wight gives Ilex Gard- 
neriana, 1217 ; and Wightiana, 121.6. 

(4454) ILEX DIPYR/ENA, is common at 
Mussooree and every where in the Himalayas. 
It bears a very close resemblance to the holly, 
especially in November and December, when it 
is covered with clusters of scarlet berries. 

(4455) ILEX SERRATA, another lofty spe¬ 
cies is also found in Mussooree, and I. cxcelsa in 
Nipal, (Roylc, lllust. p. 167 .)—0'&haugknessg, 
jpage 272. hi China says Mr. Williams, the 
order Uicinoe, or holly, furnishes several genera 
of Rhamnea, whose fruit arc often seen on tables. 
The Zizyphus produces the Chinese dates, and 
the fleshy peduncles of the Hovenia arc eaten, 
the latter is quite common in Hongkong. The 
leaves of the Rhamnus theezans arc among the 
many plants collected by the poorer Chinese, as 
a substitute for the true tea. The Chinese olive 
is obtained from the Pimela, but it is a poor sub¬ 
stitute for the rich olive of Syria.— Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 283. 

(4456) ILLICIUM, (illioio, 1 allure), a genus 
of Plants, so named in consequence of their very 
agreeable aromatic fragrance; they belong to the 
Winter’s Bark tribe. These arc now generally 
described as a separate family under the name of 
Winter area ;, and are distinguished by their dot¬ 
ted leaves and aromatic properties from Magno- 
liacece, of which they are sometimes made a sec¬ 
tion. The genus Illicinm is characterised by hav¬ 
ing from 3 to 6 petaloid sepales; 27 petals ar¬ 
ranged in several rows below the numerous sta¬ 
mens and pistils. The capsules arc disp osed in 
a circular manner, and open upwards; each con¬ 
tains a single shining seed. The species are 
few in number, but widely distributed. Two are 
indigenous in Florida; and the others in China 
and the neighbouring islands. I. Floridanum is 
a red-flowered species, of which the leaves are 
very fragrant, and the capsules smell of anise, 
though more faintly than the Chinese species. 
The bark has been proposed as a substitute for 
cinnamon and sassafras barks. I. parmjlorum 
also, a native of North America, has similar pro¬ 
perties, especially in its leaves. The most im¬ 
portant species however is 1. anisatum, or the 
Aniseed-Tree of China, of which the fruit is ex¬ 
ported from Canton, and well knowrn in com¬ 
merce by the name of Star Anise. In India they 
are called Badian Khatai, or Chinese Anise. 
Hence the name Badianc, by which they are chief¬ 
ly known on the continent of Europe, Avhcre they 
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are more employed than in England j being es¬ 
teemed, as in the East, for their arpmatic and 
carminative properties. The smell and taste of 
both the capsule and seed being like that of ani¬ 
seed, a volatile oil is distilled from them, which 
may be employed for all the purposes of the oil 
of aniseed: it is said to give the flavour to Ani¬ 
sette de Bordeaux and to Anisette tie Hollande. 
The Chinese use it in substance both as a condi¬ 
ment and a stimulant medicine, and burn it as 
incense in their temples. The tree flourishes in 
China and some of the Philippine Islauds, and is 
found also in Japan, whence Siebold has dos 
cribed a new species. M. Perrotct also men¬ 
tions that there is an undescribed species at Ma¬ 
nilla, which is there called San-ki; that its leaves 
are mixed with their tea and coffee in the Philip¬ 
pines, and that a liqueur is likewise prepared 
from its fruit.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4457) ILLICIUM ANISATUM. 

liadian kliutaic, Arab. Skiinmi, Jata v. 

Pa-co-hu-liuci-himti, Cmx. Jiadian-i-khutai, Pers. 

this pliool, Dck. Anasuepoo, Tam. 

adian, I|in.d. 

Star anise, Badian Klmtai, or Chinese anise is 
a native of the countries extending from 23 
to 35 of N. latitude, or from Canton to Japan. 
The name of Star is applied to the lruit 
from the manner in which they grow Hie ])ods 
being in small clusters joiued together at one end, 
and diverging in five rays. They are prized for 
the volatile oil obtained from them, and for their 
aromatic taste. The barks have a more aromatic 
flavor than the seeds, but they are not so sweet. 
In China, their most common use is to season 
sweet dishes: In Japan they arc placed on the 
tombs of friends and presented as offerings in tin; 
temples. They are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and the north of Europe, at the 
average value of 8i dollars per picul, in 1850, 
095 piculs were exported from Canton valued at 
8,200 Spanish dollars. In India they are much 
used in seasoning curries and flavouring native 
dishes, and large quantities are used in Europe 
in the preparation of liqueurs 3,000 piculs of 
Anise are exported annually from Cambodia, and 
in 1841, 81 piculs of oil of Aniseed, valued at 
11,900 dollars, were exported from Canton.— 
Morrison. Simmonds , Faulkner. O’Shaughnessy. 
Ill preparing a spirit of Anise, the Star Anise, 
may be used instead of common Anise— Beng. 
Pkar, p. 412. The capsules constitute in India 
a rather important article of commerce, and are 
sold in all the bazars. Large quantities are 
also used in Europe id the preparation of liqueurs. 
Both capsules and seeds evolve a powerful odour of 
anise ; the taste is similar, very mild, sweet, and 
somewhat acidulous. The kernel of the seed is 
oily. The capsules and seeds abound in an 
essential oil easily procured by distillation with 
water; this oil is rather brown, lighter than 
water, more difficultly congealed than the true 
aniseed oil, but in other respects exactly of the 


IMPATIENS GLANDtJLIFERA. 
same properties. Large quantities of the cap¬ 
sules are used in Europe in the preparation of 
liqueurs. The powdered capsules are used by 
the Mahomedan practitioners as stimulant carmi¬ 
natives. For the colics of children the essential* 
oil is given with advantage— O’Sltaughnessy, 
page 191. 

(4458) IMPATIENS, a genus of plants so 
called from the sudden and elastic force with 
which they burst their capsules : lienee ‘ Noli me 
tangere’ is the name of one of the species, ano¬ 
ther is well known as a highly ornamental annu¬ 
al by tiie name of Balsam, whence the natural 
family to which it belongs has been called Balsa- 
minacece. The genus is especially an East In¬ 
dian one, though single species extend into Eu¬ 
rope, Siberia, and North America, Limmms was 
only acquainted with 7 or 8 species; but Dr. 
Wight, in t he “ Madras Journal,” Yol. ii., states 
that not less than ] 00 species are now known, 
and almost entirely from the mountains of the 
Peninsula of India and the Himalayas; in those 
from Silhet as far north as the Sutlej, and in 30° 
N. lat., at as great elevations as 7000 feet. They 
arc absent from the plains of India ; some are 
found on the Malabar Coast, little elevated above 
the sea, but only during the monsoon. Dr. Boyle 
has stated that they are only found in the Hi¬ 
malayas during the rains, and hence inferred that 
the moisture and moderate temperature, as well 
as the equability of both during the rainy season, 
is as favourable to their growth as the heat and 
moisture of the Peninsula ; but Dr. Wight has 
since ascertained that the species are chiefly 
found at elevations of 4000 and 4500 feet, in a 
region where there is moisture combined with a 
moderate but equal temperature. These facts 
are important as showing the influence of climate 
on vegetation ; and useful as affording hints and 
principles for the cultivation of these plants at a 
lower temperature than is necessary for the plants 
of the plains from the same latitudes, though 
great success has been attained in the cultivation 
of Balsams in Britain.— Eng. Gyc. Vol III. page 
225. 

~(4459) IMPATIENS BALSAMINA. Bal¬ 
sam. The common balsam, or touch-me-not. 
Noli me tangere is very common, both wild and 
cultivated, in Tenasserim.— Mason. 

(4460) IMPATIENS GLANDULlFfJtA. 
Treating them as Indian flowering plants Dr. 
Biddcll says of Noli me tangere , that it is so 
named because the ripe capsules, on being touch¬ 
ed, fly open and scatter their seeds. A native of 
India. The double flowered are most prized. 
The colours are rose, pink, white, blue, and va¬ 
riegated. When the true colour of the plant 
from seed can be depended upon, if sown in large 
beds, or patches, they have a pretty effect in full 
blossom, and may of course be arranged accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the cultivator. Is propagated 
by seed at the commencement of the rains, in 
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small beds, and then transplanted. After the ' marinifolia, 750; rufescens, 969 ; seabrida, 323 i 
first blossoms are off they may be cut down, and scapiflora. 967 ; toraentosa, 745 ; triphylla, 323, 
will throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom ! umbelleta, 745 ; uncinata, 747 ; viscida, 746. 


so fine as the first. A rich light loamy soil, with 
old decayed stable manure. No plant should 
ever be closer than one foot, especially if the soil 
is rich, and all lower superfluous leaves and 
stalks removed from the stems. They thrive 
well in pots, and during the time they are in 
blossom look very ornamental placed amongst 
evergreens.— Riddell. Dr. Wight in leones gives 
species of lmpaticns, albida, 743 ; campanulata, 
744 ; cuspidate, 741 ; dasvsperina, 7/2 ; fas¬ 
ciculate, 748 ; fruticosa, 966 ; Gardneriana, 
1050; Goughii, 1603; incouspicua, 970 Jer- 
doni.'e, 1602; Kleinii. 884; latifolia, 741, 970 
Leschenaultii, 741, 970; modesta, 968 ; Muu- 
ronii, 1049 ; oppositifolia, 883, rivalis, 751 ; ros- 


(4461) IMPERATA CYLINDRICA. Thatch 
grass. Saccharum cylindricum, and Saecharum 
spontaneum. The Karens in Amherst Province 
cover their houses with the tall grasses which are 
so abundant on the Coast, and a few Europeans 
prefer this thatch to that made from the Nipa. 
Two different species of grass are used for this 
purpose both of which were formerly referred to 
the genus which produces sugar cane. The sugar 
grass seen in Maulmain, which flowers two or 
three feet high has been removed since Roxburgh 
wrote, into the genus Imperata. This is one of 
the grasses used for thatch, and is often mis¬ 
taken for Saccharum .spontaneum .— Mason. 
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Area and Population of the British Presidencies and the Native States of India. 


BRITISH PRESIDENCIES. 

DIVISION. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Copulation. 

.* 

' 

Bengal, Agra or N. AY. 
Provinces &. Punjab,. i 

1 

V 

Lower Provinces, ... 

Saugur ami Nerlmdda Territories, 

•laloun, ... ... ... . 

British Mhairwarrah,... 
linballah, Loodinuuli, and Territory late-) 
ly belonging to JSeikh chiefs, ...f 

North-eastern frontier including Assam, kc. 
Arracan,. 

South-west frontier including Sumbul-) 
pore, Chola Nagpore, kc. ... ...) 

Nngporc or llerar, 

The Punjab and Kooloo Territory, 
Tenasserim Provinces, 

Jhansi, 

The Sunderbunds, kc. 

North-western Provinces, including Delhi,) 
Agra, Pennies, &e. ... ... ...J 

Butty territory, Deyrali DI 10011 , Kumaon,) 
Gurkwul, &c. ... ...3 

119,633 

15,388 

1,873 

282 

4,559 

29,900 

15,164 

30,589 

76,432 

78,447 

29,168 

2,532 

6,500 

72,052 

13,599 

37,262,163 

1,929,587 

176,297 

37,715 

2,311,969 

1,180,935 

321,522 

2,627,456 

4,650,000 

9,153,209 

115,431 

200,000 

Unknown. 

30,271,885 

600,881 


Total,. 

496,118 

90,839,050 

Madras,. | 

| 

Regulation Provinces, 

Non-Regulation Districts, . 

116,248 

19,444 

19,847,305 

2,454,392 


Total,. 

135,692 

22,301,697 

Bombay, . 

Regulation Provinces, 

Non-Regulation Districts, 

57,723 

62,342 

9,015,534 

2,093,533 


Total,... ... 

120,065 

11,109,067 

The Eastern Settlements of) 
Singapore, Prince of Wales V 
Island and Malacca, ...) 
Native States withiu the) 
Presidency of Bengal, ...J 
Do. within the Presidency) 

of Madras, f 

Do. do. do. of Bombay, 

Foreign European Possessions, 

* • • • • • ..• 

Hyderabad, Bhopal, Burt pore, Scindias) 
and Holkar’s Dominions, &c. ...) 

Cochin, Mysore, Travancore, 8cc. ... 

Guzerat, Cutch, Colapore, &c. 

(French (Pondicherry, &c.) 

)Portuguese (Goa), ... 

1,575 

503,554 ! 

51,802 

60,575 

188 

1,066 

202,540 

38,259,862 

4,752,975 

4,460,370 

171,217 

313,262 
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Treasure. Merchandise and Treasure. 
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Account- aj the Quantities and Declared Value of the principal Articles Exported from Great Britain to India in Three years, from 1850-51 to 1852-53. 
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nmMmBBER. INDIA RUBBER. 

Abstract (f fli|. Area and Population qf the British Presidencies and the Native 

i|- ;; ifytish-yf" t State* of India. ■■ .■ • . 


' • 1 : ’ * v " • 

British Presidencies. 


Division. 


British Possessions,... 

Native States, ... ... 

Foreign European States. .. 


Bengal, Agra and Punjab, ... 

Madras, ... ... . 

Bombay, 

Eastern Settlements, 

Bengal,... ... ... ... 

Madras, . 

Bombay, ... . 

French, . 

Portuguese, . 

496,118 

135,692 

120,065 

1,575 

503,554 

51,802 

60,575 

188 

1,066 

90,839,050 

22,801,697 

11,109,067 

202,540' 

38,259,862 

4,752,975 

4,460,370 

171,217 

313,262 

Total of India,. 

1,370,635 172,410,040 


Encyc. Brit. 


(4463) INDIA RUBBER, This has already it separates itself into two layers, as milk itself 
been noticed under the head caoutchouc, and its would do. The watery part very soon has an 
scientific relations will now be noticed. India- insoluble part floating npon it, which collects 
rubber is the common name'of a vegetable com- together and swims at the top as cream swims 
pound which is found in all plants with a milky upon milk, and which forms nearly the half of 
juice. It is also known by the name of Caout- the entire mass. But with these physical re- 
ehouc. The existence of a milky juice in many semblances the analogies cease. That which iii 
plants, which flows from them when their tissues milk and in emulsions produced from seeds col- 
are wounded, is a fact that has been familiarly lects on the surface of the aqueous liquor is, pro- 
known from time immemorial. It is however perly speaking, a fatty body, containing oxygen 
only a ma tter of recent discovery that this milky in its composition ; while the kind of cream which 
juice characterises certain families of plants. Al- swims upon the milky juice is a compound of 
though the great majority of plants which yield carbon and hydrogen. This substance has long 
this juice in abundance are tropical, yet they are been known to the natives of both the Old and New 
not without their European representatives. The World, in Hindustan and South America. It 
Spurges, Dandelion, and Celandine of. our road- was not however till the expedition of the French 
sides are instances. The families of plants which academicians to South America in L7S5 that its 
furnish this milky juice in the greatest abund- properties and nature were made known in Eu- 
anceare— Moracets, Eaphorbiacece, Arlocarpacea, rope by a memoir upon it by M. de la Conda- 
Apocynacece , Cichoraceoe , Papaveracea, Oampanu- mine. This notice excited little attention ; and 
laceos, and Lobeliacece. This juice, which is called subsequently notices of this substance were sent 
by botanists * the milky juice,’ because it has an to the French Academy in 1751 by M. Fresnau, 
appearance similar to milk, has also the physical and in 1768 by M. Macquer. At the latter 
constitution of that fluid. It is an aqueous liquid end of the last centui’y and the beginning 
charged with soluble matter, in which float glo- of the present it was brought into England 
bules of a substance insoluble in water, and in small quantities, where, on account of ite 
which are by their tenuity held in suspension in being used for rubbing out black-lead pencil 
the liquid, but for which they have no affinity, in marks, it acquired the name of India-Rubber, 
the same manner as butter is held in suspension Although after its application to the water-proof- 
bymilk., Froni the difference of the refractive ing of garments its consumption gradually in¬ 
powers of these, two substances, each of which crcased,.the importation into the United Kingdom 
taken separately would be, colourless or transpa- in 1830 appears not to have been more than 
rent, arise, the opacity and white colour of the 50,000 lbs. In 1842 the import of tins article 
two; hence the compound is properly called a had increased to between 700,000 and '800,fl(90 
‘ milky’ juice/ # The analogies which this lbs. Up to the present_tiine the cbuSumption of 
juipe exhibits with the milk of animals and Iiujia-Rubber has prodigiously inte^eaped ; and 
vegetable emulsions arc seen in tb$; manner in ;dhe port alone in South America jh iafid now to 
which it acts- when left to itself. Run out into send to Great Britain nearly 40jMFo#ts.' annually, 
the air, received and preserved in cloae vessels, To the large consumption in the United Kibg- 
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dom must kf> adfled that of America* where the eonerthc primitive proper^OI ofOaotitehenc. In 
application of Caoutchouc has been much more the state ofreoentcoagulathita, and while still in 
general and successful than even in Great Britain a pulpy condition Caoutchouc possesses a degree 
The particular species of plants which are of elasticity which admits of its receiving, by. 
employed foiJhprocUring India-Rubber are very means of moulds, tha&ost varied form. The" 
numerous, add it is probable that many yield it greater part of the OwUtahouc of commerce is 
which are not yet known to botanists. The tree obtained by the natives of the countries in which 
which supplies most in Continental India is the it is produced in the form of shapeless masses, 
Ficus elastica, a tree belonging to the order Mo- collected at the foot of the tree which has been 
racea .; it .is exceedingly abundant in Assam. All incised or cut for the purpose of extracting the 
the species of Mem yield CaoUtehouc to a great- juice from it, or solidified, in a trench, made in 
er or less extent in their juices, and even the the earth, and coagulated in this rude mould in 
Common Fig (Ficus Carica) of Europe contains voluminous masses, which often resemble the 
it, Species of. Ficus produce the Caoutchouc trunk of a large tree. A part of it however 
brought from Java; and F, radula, F. elliptica , possesses other forms which the rude art of the 
and F. prinoidos are amongst those mentioned as natives attempts to communicnte to it. They 
affording a portion pf that brought from A me- model with plastic clay figures of animals, imita* 
yica. Next to the Moracea the order Euphor- tions of the human foot, and pear-shaped 
hiacea yields the largest quantity of Caoutchouc, bodies ; and then dipping these moulds in 
The Siphonia elastica, a plant found in Gay- the thickened Caoutchouc, and renewing the 
aUa,Brazil, and extending over a large dis- connection when the first coat is solidified by 
trick of • Central America, yields the best kinds exposure to the air, they obtain, by breaking the 
of India-Rubber that are brought into the mould and getting it out in fragments through an 
markets of Europe aud America. To another opening properly arranged, hollow flasks, figures 
order, Apocynacea, vve are indebted for the Ca- of animals, rough slippers, &c. They thus make 
outehoue which is brought from the islands of Caoutchouc serve for the manufacture of objects 
the Indian Archipelago. The plant which is the for which we ourselves employ animal membranes 
source of this substance in those districts is the and leather. India-Rubber is obtained from both 
Urceola elastica , a climbing plant of ><jry rapid the Old and New World. The East Indies sup- 
growth and gigantic dimensions. A single tree plied the original specimens seen in Europe, and 
is said to yield, by tapping, from 50 to 60 lbs. have ever since been a source of supply to the 
annfually. Many other plants of this order yield British markets. It comes principally from Java, 
Caoutchouc, and of those given on good authority and is often glutinous, and is less esteemed in 
we may mention— Callophora utilis and Garner- commerce than that furnished by the equatorial 
aria latifolia, plants of South America ; Vahea regions of America. Great quantities of CaouU 
g.ummifera, in Madagascar ; and W'dlughbeia edit- chouc are imported to Europe from Mexico, from 
Us, in the East Inches. To this order belongs South America, and especially from the province 
the Cow-Tree, or fiya-Hya (Tabernamontana of Para in Brazil. That which comes in the shape 
utilis); of Tropical America, which yields a milky of bottles is generally preferred ; and when it is 
juice that is drunk by the natives of the district pure, and the different coats which comprise it 
in which it grows. The Caoutchouc, whilst it is are well united, it may be employed immediately 
in the tissues of the plant, is evidently in a fluid for many purposes. Bnt it often happens that 
Condition; but, after its separation from the other the coats which form the pear-shaped masses ar» 
fluid parts, its consistence becomes changed, and badly united. It then becomes necessary, in or- 
it forms a solid mass similar in its external char- der to make use of them,Ho work it up by a pro- 
acters to vegetable albumen. In this state it is cess of kneading, so as to obtain it in a coherent 
dense and hard, but may be separated and rolled or homogeneous mass. 'This operation becomes 
Qut aa as to form a sheet resetbbling leather. It especially indispensable when, as most commonly 
has many interesting and Peculiar properties, happens,' the Caoutchouc is in large impure mass- 
insoluble in water and in alcjbhol, it dissolves in es, and mixed with sand and the debris of vegetu-. 
ether, in the sulphuret of carbon, the fat. oils, ble matter. These imparities do not entirely pro-, 
and |he liquid carburets of hydrogen. It is ceed from the moulds made in the earth into 
soft and elastic the ordinary temperature, which the juice has been allowed; to exude, and 
but at the temperature, of 2° above the freezing in which it has been left to thioken and solidify ; 
point it acquires the hardness of wood. A tem- but their quantity and their presence between 
peratureof 100° softehs it without altering its the coats of the pyriform masses shew that the 
form. It then unitea with itself with the greatest impurity is mainly to be attributed to fraud, 
facility, and two pieces recently cut apart re-unite The Caoutchouc thus obtaihwtk is not applicable 
so as to render it impossible, f® discover where to any use until it has undergone a previous pu- 
the junction has taken place. But a higher tem- rifieation. The purification' of the Ca&utehouc is 
perature, approaching 150°, changes xt into an accomplished by submitting the impure Caout- 
adhesive substance, which on cooling does not re- chouc to the action of cylinders furnished with 
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teeth turning ha opposite dirtetiOBS And Vrith »U- 
Mft&l vdoriries,-which it to undergo* kind 
; '*-|By j-^iar- 41 mo €no«t?t 
Ohodc becomes ^soflenedaritliout being liquified, 
and a hoMogeAeousmnssps'forrued which is etit 
in the form W ^otus^mm'Mdck's,' which being 
Again cut, conktitutethose entail paraltelopipe- 
don* used by draughtsmen to mb out the marks 
of black lead pentads. This use Was itt England 
for a tong time the only one to which this sub=- 
stanch was applied, but this limited use was tar 
from indicating the extent to which Caoutchouc 
has been employed in the last thirty years, or 
the multiplicity of services it has been called 
upon to perform for sanitary end industrial 
purposes. To tub out pencihnarks, to form 
the rude slippers which seemed well adapt¬ 
ed to the Indian toilet, but to which a 
form acceptable in Europe had not been im¬ 
parted, were in fact the only uses to which Ca¬ 
outchouc was applied up to 1820. Tim relations 
of Caoutchouc to the functions of the plants in 
which it is found are not understood. Mnny 
fallacious views have been offered on this subject. 
Schulze of Berlin, who has written most, exten¬ 
sively on this subject, regarded it ns a principle 
in the juices of plants analogous to the fibrine of 
the blood, but his view's with regard to the milky 
juice of plants and the laticiferous tissue are now 
generally allowed to lie erroneous. It is not 
improbable that Caoutchouc is formed as the re¬ 
sult of the deoxidation of cellulose, or some other 
ternary constituent. The chemical composition 
of Caoutchouc is Hydrogen and Carbon. In 
what proportion they exist is not known. When 
distilled, Caoutchouc yields oils which have a 
Composition similar to oil of turpentine—C B , 
H 4 , or C lo , H 8 . {Reports af the Great Exhi¬ 
bition rf 1851, Class XXVIII., by Dr. Lankest- 
er: Schieiden, Principles of Scientific Botany ; 
Gregory. Handbook of OryanicChemixtry.) An In¬ 
dia Rubbe tree, probably the Mens elastica, grows 
to some seventy to ninety feet high. Immense for¬ 
ests of it are found on the west side of the 
Burampooter, extending along the Meeree and 
Abor mountains. It is a stately tree—it is said 
some are 100 feet high. The rubber from this 
tree has not answered for exporting from India. 
The expense of making is A mere trifle; but, 
whether it is Owing to the tree having been ac¬ 
customed to a colder climate, or from some 
chemical property in the rubber, it cannot bear 
the heat of a passage to Europe. It becomes a 
fluid during the voyage. Otherwise, in cold elh 
mate,< it is equal to other rubbers .—Bonynye 
America, page 25Si. 

(4464) INDIAN CORN. [Zba,] 

(44115) INDIANCRESSESFTbopjcolace.*.] i 
(4466) INDIAN OX, [RovmA.] 

(4467) INDIAN SHOT; ' paBANTncBA] 
(4468) INDlANITE. This Mineral occurs 
in gmnutpr' masses. It has a hardness 5•5 to 


6 6. It scratches glass. <t The e&foar is white or 
grayish; lustre shining? translucent; specific 
^gravity * 64. It is iUfiisible^by the blow-pipe, 
and gelatinises in adds. It ocimbs assomated 
with Garnet,Mlspa^i i'ibrotite, mM^iomblende. 

INDK&LIT1: > 

•(4470) INDIGQi ’ /V".//;',’'.;’ 

Neel, Arab. J- ftaieaairifeAii^' 

■' M*ta-ay> Bukm. j Neel, /PMta..;><■; . 

Chftnnlioda, Cochin. Anil, Port. ,. 

Nil!, Cvn. Kruti$k; Rui, , ... „ 

Indigo, Dut. Fk. Ger. J Nili, Bans. , " ? 

Gooiee, Neel, Guz. Anil, Sr. " 

Hind. Neelum, TlW. 1 

Itidftco, IV. 1 NilinS, Tsa* 

indigo.— The plants which afford Indigo dye 
are grown chiefly in the East and West Indies, in 
the middle regions of America, in Africa and 
Eurbpe, and are mostly species of the genera 
Indigofera, hotis and Neriirn, Indigofera tine- 
toriu furnishes the chief indigo of commerce,, and 
affords in Bengal, Malabar, Madagascar, the 
Isle of France, and St. Domingo, an article of 
middling quality, but not in large quantity., The 
Indigofera duperma, a plant cultivated in the 
East Indies and America, grows higher than the 
preceding, is woody, and furnishes a superior 
dye-stuff. The Guatemala indigo comes firom 
this species. Indigofera Anil grows in the same 
counlries, and also in the West Indies. The 
Indigofera argentea, which flourishes in Afifica 
yields little indigo, but it is of an excellent qua¬ 
lity. According to Mr. Simmonds 1. pseudo- 
tinctoria, cultivated in the East Indies, furnishes 
the best of all. 1. glauca is the Egyptian arid 
Arabian species. There are also the cinerea , 
erecta (a native of Guinea), hirsuta , glabra , with 
red flowers, species common to the East, and 
several others. The Wrightia tinctoria, of the 
East Indies, an evergreen, with white blossoms, 
affords some indigo, as does the Isatis tinctoria, 
or Woad, in Europe, and the Polygonum iincto- 
rium, with red flowers, a native of China. Bap- 
tisia tinctoria furnishes a blue dye, and is the 
wild indigo of the United States.— Simmonds, p. 
458. Plants of other genera are also employed 
for obtaining ludigo—as Wrightia, (Nerwn, 
lioxb.) tinctoria, Marsdenia tinctoria , Galega 
tinctoria, but especially the first two. Dr. Ban¬ 
croft [vol. i. p. 190] also adduces Spilautfips 
tinctoria , Seabwsa suecisa, Cheiranlhus fenestra- 
lis ; also a species of Bignonia and a Taberno- 
montana, on?) he African coast, with Amqrpfip 
frvticosa and Saphora tinctoria, as all yielding 
a blue dye, or coarse sorts of indigo.— iBng.f^tp. 
Vol. Z,page 228. Indigo of an exce^rrt qpaljjy 
has been obtained in the East from, a twining 
plant, Gymnema tingens or Apgtywts Jingens. 
The Musllia species furnishknown 
Room dye of Assam, u^d the, Qhjaese obtain a 
blue dye from. the Ruefiia indigofica, another 
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species of this genus, as aiso frora thBlgatu It. i»w highly*proMamaBeaL ,hmwm . if the 
mtitfotica of Mr. Eoitune; * r , ;: mamifiM!tara',of ?infili§ 9 . jut British India would 

Sources of supply. -^Indigp is at preseut gpwBfc, have mired at its ^present state *,«£ prosperity 
for commercial purposes, chiefly in Bengal, ami butfar the. spirit < evinoedby < ibe Directoraof 
the other prdtinoes of that Presidency.firoin the the East India Compaji^ iwho? in ihfi.teethof 
20 th tothe SQth deg. of north latitude; in thePro- losing markets, continued,t«*. inake.’-exteasive 
vince of Tinnevelly.Cuddapah and tbs two Arcots purchases of the article &em the European 
in the Madras Presidency ; in Java, in the largest planters, shipping their, investment to ft . cerium 
of the Philippine islands; in Gautemola, Game- loss, until, after a-series of years, the agriculture 
css, Central America and Brazil. Bengal is, of the plant, and the chemistry of the manufac- 
however, the chief mart lor indigo, and the ture, became .so thoroughly investigated,,.and re- 
quantity produced in other places is comparative- eeived so many improvements, as to place the 
ly inconsiderable. It is also still cultivated in trade beyond the necessity for any further: fos- 
some of the West India islands, especially St. teriug. The. first, or London East India Coui- 
Domingo, but not in large quantities. Indigo puny, carried on a very profitable trade.in this 
grows wild in several parts of Palestine, but at- dye for upwards of a century; purchasing it 
teation seems not to have been given to its cul- from the native makers at about a shilling the 
tivatkm or collection. On most parts of the pound, and selling it at five times that price, 
eastern and western coasts of Africa, it is imlige- Between the years 1664 and 1604 their imports 
nous; at Sierra Leone, Natal, aud other places of the article into Great Britain did not exceed 
it is found abundant.— Shmnonds. 60,000 lbs. annually. In those days the seat of 

History .-—Indigo was known to, and in con- the native manufacture of indigo of the finest 
Stent use amongst the Greeks and Homans ; and quality was at Agra. Lahore contributed a good 
is mentioned especially bv Arrian in his Pc.riplnx article, as did the Goleo .da country. The infe- 
fts imported by way of Egypt from the country rior sorts came from Surat, Berampoor, Indore, 
in the vicinity of the Indus, The Venetians, Oude, and Bengal* At the present time the 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, ami subsequently the finest indigo is manufactured in the Bengal pre- 
English imported indigo amongst otheiv/urticles sidency, where it has been found that both soil 
of the dye and dry-saltery trade. Eaq^r in the and season are highly favourable to the culture 
Seventeenth century we find this article becom- and development of the plant. A considerable 
ing one of increasing consumption among the quantity, about 4,U00 chests, is produced in and 
djfrs; so much so indeed as to interfere serious- about the vicinity of Madras, some of which is of 
]^.witk the trade in woad. So jealous were the superior quality. Towards the close of the last 
authorities of that age of any commercial innova- century, say in 1786, the shipments of in- 
tion, , ' , pf »ny encroachment upon vested (rights, digo to Great Britain amounted to 245,000 
that, iff the year 1654, the use of this article, lbs. Shortly after that period the atten- 
which wasT-allcd “ the Devil’s dye,” was strictly tion and capital of English cultivators were turned 
forbidden withitf4he Austrian dominions, by iin- towards the article, as already related ; and we find 
perial proclamation. Not content with this ex- the results of this enterprise in the statement of 
extremely conservative measure, the good people exports to all parts of the world, but mainly to 
of Nuremberg compelled the dyers of their city i England this gives the quantity for 1795 as 
to take oath each year, that they would em- \2,644,710 lbs. ; for 1799, at 4,571,420 lbs.; 
ploy no indigo in their work. Despite im- for 1810, at 5,520,874 lbs. ; and for 1848-9, 
perial edicts and Nurembergers’ oaths, this dye at 9,920,000 lbs., of which three-fourths were to 
continued to find favour generally throughout Great Britain.— Capper's Three Presidencies, j».2, 
Europe; and indifferent as was the article pro- The quality of indigo depends upon the species 
dneed id those days, the trade became one of of the plant, its ripeness, the soil and climate of 
considerable value until the close of the seven- its growth, and the mode of manufacture. The 
teenth century, when they were driven from the East India, and Brazilian indigo arrives in Eng- 
Euro pean mark ets by the active competition of land packed in chests, the Guatemala in ox-hides, 
the West Indian planters and the colonists of called serons-. The indigo imported from the 
America!. Subsequently, however, when the States western hemisphere was for some time considered 
declared their inde pendence, and the culture superior in quality to that of the East. Its culti- 
of the West Indian plant was neglected for other vation, however, has been neglected, and. jthe 
articles, the E. I. Company resumed their deal- Bengal indigo is preferred at present to any im- 
itigs in it, and by giving all the encouragement ported from South America, where it is now only 
in their power, not only to native but to European cultivated by the Brazilians and Cofombiaqsv If 
planters, they succeeded, after a number of years, proper attention were paid fo the cultivation of 
in establishing the manufacture of indigo on the plant, and to the preparation of gfovdyo, it is 
such a firm footing, that the B«egal _ article now very likely parrof that important teade would be 
ranks the highest in public est im a ti on, having brought) back, It. thrives best in a moist climate, 
fairly driven all competition barn the field, and the= mterfor of Guiana, ebfofiy newlyreleared 
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w*U,^adapted.4* it. fke- late 
Me. Duulpp. <(y %mvd»t Mf jiCJeatwi Ao*ario*”) 
giiresimUpte^twW description, which, at the 
risk of repititionin eteatfepeints, I shall give ear 

Unionfem $©uth> America , > #t the time of the 
periodical , fairs, where nearly all' the indigo {the 
only .produce of, any importance),, is disposed of} 
formerly it reached diUfoO bales, but at present 
iidoesuot at most ;exceed 3,000 bales of ISO 
lhs.,.eaoh. The indigo well known in Europe 
by the name of. Guatemala indigo, was never 
cultivated r in that province (in the same man¬ 
ner as. not a grain of the Honduras cochineal 
is grown there), being entirely grown in the 
state of San Salvador, in the vicinity of San 
Miguel, San Vicenli, and the city of Salva¬ 
dor, with the exception of a small quantity of 
very superior quality grown in the state of Nica¬ 
ragua, and a few bales in Costa llicu, which is 
all consumed in the State. Under the govern¬ 
ment of Spain, the produce of the state of San 
Salvador alone had reached 10,000 bales, and 
that of Nicaragua 2,0(0 ; the produce of Sail 
Salvador in 1820 two years before its indepen¬ 
dence, being S,3-'.‘5 bales. But since 1822 the 
annual produce had gradually declined, and iu 
1846 it did not exceed 1,(.'0 > to 1,200 bales, 
nearly all the indigo estates being abandoned, 
partly, no doubt, from the groat fall in the price 
of the article, but more on account of the impos¬ 
sibility of getting laborers to work steadily. The 
plant cultivated in Central America for the man¬ 
ufacture of iudigo, is the triennial plant, sup¬ 
posed to be a native of America ; but there is 
also an indigenous perennial plant, abounding in 
many parts of Central America, which produces 
indigo of a very superior quality, but gives 
less than half the weight which is produced 
by the cultivated species. The ground for sow¬ 
ing the indigo seed is prepared in April, — 
a piece of good forest land near one of 
the towns being selected, a part is cut to make 
a rude fence, and the remainder burnt, which is 
ea&i)y accomplished, as everything is very dry at 
that season ; and the ground is afterwards scratch¬ 
ed with two sticks, fastened crosswise, to re¬ 
semble somewhat the shape of a plough, and the 
seed scattered over it by hand. The rainy season 
ahyays commences early in, May, and the indigo 
is ready for cutting about t|«o- middle of July, 
taking about .twp and a half months to come to 
perfection. The growing crop somewhat resem¬ 
bles lucerne, and is in. the best state for making 
xudigo, when it becomes , covered with a sort of 
greenish farina. The crop of, tire first year is 
soudb^md, sometimes not worth manufacturing; 
that qf thosecond year is the. best, and the third 
w also very good, if ith## been carefully weeded 5 
byt aaany.indigQ,fields hayp lasted mjo£® thao ten 
being reH»wn» as the <seed which 
h # Ufflily springs upagpin, a**4, whwfe the 
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land isgoodykld* nearly as iargeiacrop as a 
new-sown field. i.Mhgm the plant is>sdMy f6r 
|»*ufi»oturtng* n number -of men * ere ebflebted, 
each of ,jvhom is either provided- with» : or brings 
h» own mule or horee, ifi.be has otte; Two men 
always go together, cut the plantvthen about the 
height of full-grown red clover, and take it to 
the vats, which are large tanks made of brick and 
lime,,holding at least l,OOOg»Uo«9, vtnd some as 
much <«8 10,000. Into tliesefhej plant is thrown 
till they are nearly full, when weights are potabove 
it to prevent its floating, and the vats filled With 
water till it covers the mass of the indigo plant. 
After remaining from twelve to twenty-four hours 
according to the state of the plant, weather, and 
other circumtances (the time required being de¬ 
termined by the color which the water assutftt*), 
the herb is taken out, and the water beaten with 
paddles in the very small vats, and by a wheel 
suspended above and turned by men or horses in 
the larger ones, till it changes from a green color, 
which it lias acquired ere the removal «>f the herlq 
to a fine blue, when it is allowed to stand for 
some liours.till the coloring matter lias settled to 
the bottom of the tank, a. process which is gener¬ 
ally hastened by throwing in an infusion of cer¬ 
tain herbs to facilitate its settlement, or as the 
uatives term it curdle (cutijar) the colored water. 
As soon as all the color hris settled, the water is 
drawn off, and the blue, which is of the consis¬ 
tency of thick mud, is taken out of the vat and 
spread upon cotton, or coarse woollen cloth, ‘awl 
dried in the sun. The color in a great measure 
depends upon removing the Herb exactly at tftt 
proper lime, and upon properly beating the waterT 
neither too long, nor too short. Unless these pro¬ 
cesses are properly performed, the indigo Will 
not be of first-rate quality ; but some estates will 
never produce the best iudigo, whatever care may 
be bestowed on the manufacture. A mansana, 
of 100 yards square, which is neatly two British 
statute acres, produces generally about 100 to 
120 lbs. of iudigo, the carriage and cutting 
ol the herb costing about twenty dollars, 
and the cleaning of the field and all other 
expenses connected with it, including the mann- 
-factui'e of the iudigo, about as much mote. 
The indigo of Central America is not put into 
moulds when drying, as that of Bengal, but is 
allowed to remain in the rough shape in which it 
dries, and without further preparation is ready for 
baling and exportation. The bales are generally 
made up in 150 lbs. each, and the quality is 
classed by numbers, from 1 to 9 ; No©. 1 to’3 
being of the quality called cobres in Europe ; NbS. 
4 to 6 of that caiied cartes, and Noe. Ttb *9 of 
that ealledl^ren; Nos. 1 to G do not at’present 
pay the. expenses of manttfaeture, fimf are nbrer 
intan two ally made. No dou<bt,with a little more 
skill i« the manufacture, the whole might, as in 
BeogaJ, be made of the quaitty caSted jtores; but 
8«*h improvements cannot be expected till a new 
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race of people inhibit Central America. At pre¬ 
sent about one half of the indigo produced is 
under No. 7 , and as the cultivation iesaklnot 
to pay at the .present priocs—r-and, indeed^ ardly 
can be supposed.to.compete with Bengal a coun¬ 
try where, labor is so, much cheaper, and 
capital abundant-T-it is probable* that the 
cultivation still .shortly be entirely abandon¬ 
ed, unless the price shouhl again rise in Europe.” i 
In 1846 , 31,933 lbs of indigo were exported 
from Angostura. The following particulars were 
contributed to Sunmonds’. “ Colonial Magazine,” 
by the late Dr. Edward Binns, of Jamaica:— 
The species generally cultivated is the I. tinctoriu , 
which requires a rich moist soil and warm weather. 
The seed, which is at first sight not unlike coarse 
gunpowder, is sown three or four inches deep, in 
straight lines, twelve or fifteen inches apart. 
The shoots appear above ground in about a 
week; at the end of two months the plant flowers, 
when it is fit for cuttiug, which is done with a 
pruning knife. It must be mentioned that great 
care is requisite in weeding the indigo field when 
plants first shoot through the earth. In the 
State of St. Salvador, large vats made of maho¬ 
gany, or other hard wood, are constructed for the 
reception of the plant, where it is allowed to 
undergo maceration and fermentation. 'In a 
short time the water becomes greenish, am' 5, emits 
a strong pungent smell, while carbonic acid gas 
is freely evoivcd. In about twenty-four hours 
it is' run off into large flat vessels, aud stirred 
about until a blue scum appears, when additional 
idojter is added, and the blue flakes sink to the 
Dottorn. The supernatant water has now acquir¬ 
ed a yellowish tinge, when it is run off carefully, 
and the blue deposit or sediment put into bags 
to drain. It is subsequently dried in the shade, 
or sometimes in the sun, then placed in cotton 
bags and carried to the indigo fair, or forwarded 
to the city of Guatemala. Tbe East Indian mode 
of manufacturing the indigo differs materially, 
and many suppose it preferable to the Salvador. 
It cousiste in steaming the fermented mass in 
large pipes enclosed in huge boilers. I am inclin¬ 
ed to believe this to be the most economical, if not 
the bestwayof manufacturing indigo. From Guate- < 
mala a|one,tt is computed that from 6,000 to 8,000 
serous of indigo are exported annually; while 
San Miguel, Chalatenaugo, Tejulta, Secatecolnea, 
St. Yiaoent, Seusuntepepe, not only, it is said, 
produce a larger quantity, but the four-last men¬ 
tioned places have the advantage as to quality. 
The Belize Advertiser stated some time since, that 
the value of this dye from one State in 1830 
produced 2,000,000 dollars, tbe minimum of an 
immense sum which has been most unjustly and 
unwisely wrested from tbe people of Jamaica, and 
tbe West India islands. Bridges (“ Annals of 
Jamaica,” p. 684 , Append.), speaking of the vast 
returns of an indigo plantation, says, “ The 
labour of a singlenegro would often bring to his 
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owner £80 ateriiUg peraimUmdear profit,-** 
sum which was at the time: tW laborer’s highest 
price. It continued slh» staph of Jammca till 
an intolerable tax oppressed it, while its price was 
lowered by the compdlition of other colonies. 
Its cultivation immediatelydeclined throughout 
! them 'all, but nowhere so rapidly as hew. 'The. 
financial error was quickly discovered,—a rerae 4 
dy was attempted by a bounty ; but it cametoo 
late, the plantations were thrown up, and the 
planters, attracted by the temporary gain, Sbus- 
ed the tardy boon, by introducing, as of their 
own growth, large quantities of foreign indigo.” 
As Bridges may be said in this passage to be 
merely a commentator on Edwards, who has en¬ 
tered more largely upon the subject, I shall con¬ 
dense from the latter, statements connected with 
the manufacture and decay of this branch of in¬ 
dustry, once the staple of Jamaica. Edwards 
(“ West Indies,” vol. ii., p. 276 , 2 nd edition) 
reckons three kinds of indigo—the wild, Gua¬ 
temala, and French. The first is the hardest, 
and the dye extracted from it of the best quality 
as regards colour and grain; but one or other of 
the two species is commonly preferred by the 
planter, as yielding a greater return. Of these 
the French surpasses the Guatemala in quantity, 
but yields to it in fineness of grain and beauty 
of color. The indigo thrives almost on any laud, 
though the richest soils produce the most luxu¬ 
riant plants, and the longest dry weather will 
not kill it. The cultivation and manufacture our 
author thus describes :—“ The land lieing prepar¬ 
ed, trenches, two or three inches in depth, are 
made by the hoe. These are ten or twelve inches 
asunder. The seeds are then strewed in the 
trenches by the hand, and slightly covered with 
mould. "\Vhen the plants shoot, they are care¬ 
fully weeded, and kept constantly dean, until 
they rise high enough to cover the ground. A 
bushel of seed is sufficient for fohr or five acres. 
The best season for planting is March ; but if 
the land be good, it may be sown at any time, 
and in three months the plants attain maturity. 
In seasonable situations, they have font cuttings 
in the year. The subsequent growths from the 
plants ripen in six or eight weeks; but the pro¬ 
duce diminishes after the second cutting, so that 
the seeds should be sown every second year. A 
species of grub, or worm, which infests the plant 
on the second year is avoided by changing the 
soil; or, in other words, by a rotation of crop*. 
The produce per acre of the fiHt cutting is about 
60 lbB. It is nearly as much in North America; 
but when the thermometer falls to sixty, the re¬ 
turns are very uncertain, that- degree of heat be¬ 
ing too low for the necessary vegetation, macera¬ 
tion, and fermentation. The yielding* for the 
subsequent cuttings .somewhat diminish; but in 
Jamaica and St. Domingo, if the land is new, 
about 860 lbs. per acre of the second quality 
may be expected annually from 'all the euttinga 
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together?; anil -four 'negroes aresufficifenttoear- of agitatioir leaving the indigogreea End donate, 
ry on the cultivation offfvoacres, besidesdoing ' while too rigorbt^an v: action brings it to be al- 
atHeroeeasiotial work, sufficient to reimburse the *tti08t black.” Theiiqfcor being then, as We shall 
expensesofihedr maintenance and ‘ clothing.” suppose properly worked.and gtannhition esta- 
Th* process-for -dye; according to Wished, it was left imdiatttrbed utt^l the flakes 

idie same outbor, was'conducted through the settled at the bottom, when the liquor was 
means of two cisterns, the One elevated above drawn off, and the sediment (which is tbe indigo) 
the other, in the manner of steps. The higher, placed in little bags, to drain; aftee which it was 
which was also the longer, was named th e sleeper carefully packed in small square boxes, and sut- 
—its dimensions sixteen feet square and two and fared to dry gradually in the shade. 'Such is the 
a half in depth. The second, into which the account, nearly word for word, which Edwards 
ftaid was discharged, was called the batterf ; it gives of the mode of manufacturing indigo. I 
was about twelve feet square, and four and a shall now quote his remarks upon the outlay and 
half in depth, These cisterns were of stone: gain upon the article verbatim. —“ To what has 
but strong timber answered remarkably well, been said above ©f the nature of the plant suit- 
There was also a lime-vat, six feet square and ing itself to every soil, and producing four cut- 
four-feet deep, the plug of which was at least eight tings in the year, if we add the Cheapness of the 
inches from the bottom. This was for the pur- buildings, apparatus, and labor, and the great 
pose of permitting the lime to subside, before value of the commodity, there will seem but Kl- 
the lime-water was withdrawn. The plants then tie cause for wonder at the splendid accounts 
being ripe, or fit for cutting, were cut with reap- which are transmitted down to us concerning 
ing-hooks, or sickles, a few inches from the the great opulence of the first indigo-planters, 
ground—-six was the minimum—and placed by Allowing the produce of an acre to be 300 lbs., 
strata in the sleeper, until it was about three and the produce no more than 4s. per pound, 
parts full. They were then pressed with boards, the gross profit of only twenty acres will be 
either loaded with weights or wedged down, so £1,200, produced by the labor of only sixteen 
as to prevent the plants from floating loosely: negroes, and on capital in land and holdings 
and as much water was admitted as they would scarce deserving consideration.” Yet, notwith- 
imbibe, until it covered the mass four or five in- standing this statement, the author informs us 
ohes deep. In this state it was allowed to fer- afterwards that he knew, in the course of eigh- 
ment until the water had extracted the pulp. To teen years’ residence in the West Indies, up- 
know when this had been thoroughly effected, wards of twenty persons who tried to re-esta- 
required extreme attention and great practical blish indigo manufactories, but failed. This ap- 
kuowledge; for if the fluid were drawn off too pears strange, since it is plain that what has 
soon, much of the pulp was left behind; and if once been done can be done again, but especial- 
the fermentation continued too long, the tender ly in the manufacture of an article requiring a 
tops of the plants were decomposed, and the capital so very small in proportion to the profits 
whole crop lost. When the tincture or extract as almost to tempt the most cautious and the 
Was received iu the battery, it was agitated or most timid man to embark in it. I quote the 
churned until the dye* began to granulate, or following passage from the same anthor, for the 
float in little flakes upon the surface. This was purpose of showing the very loose manner in 
accomplished at one period in Jamaica by pad- which statements are made on the authority of 
dies, worked by manual labor, and, in the others, who are as incompetent to decide the mer- 
Freneh islands, by buckets or cylinders, worked its of a question as the party himself chroni- 
by long poles; but subsequently—that is, at the cling their opinion. Speaking of the twenty 
time Edwards wrote—convenient apparatus was unfortunate indigo-planters, our author thus 
constructed, the levere of which were worked by writes —" Many of them were men of foresight, 
a cog-wheel, kept in motion by a horse or mule, knowledge and property. That they failed is 
When the fluid had been churned for fifteen or certain ; but of the causes of their failure I con- 
tweuty minutes, a small quantity was examined fess I can give no satisfactory account . I was 
)• a ettp or plate, and if it appeared curdled, or told that disappointment tiod close upon their 
ooagulated, strongly impregnated lime-water was heels at every step. At one time the fermentation 
gradually added, At only with a view to promote was too long continued, at another the liquor 
separation, but to prevent decomposition. Browne was drawn off too soon : now the pulp was not 
remarks (“ Civil and Nat. Hist, of Jamaica,” duly granulated, and now it was worked too 
art. Indigo”), the planters “ must carefully much. To these inconveniences, for whichprab- 
distinguish the different stages of this part of tiee would doubtless have found a remedy; Were 
the operation also, and attentively examine the added others of a much greater magnitude—-the 
appearance and colour as the work advances,—- mortality of the negroes, from thevapoor of fer- 
forthegroin passes gradually from a greenish to mented liquor (an alarming circumstance, that, 
afine purple, which is the proper color when the I am informed, both by the French and English 
liquor is sufficiently worked,—too small a degree planters, constantly attenda^te process), the 
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itakim (rf tlve «eflsoa8j an4 tAw Bawigea of tfee English govertuaeBt. Iode^, thrihas been i 
worm. *These* or some of thews evilsy drove readyetatediin theextreotfrom . Brid ge ) a wh: 
them at length to other pur«iits s -where 4iiito8try.. the canseefAhe-faitetotof thruttrmpttoirrm 
might find a wtrer toeotopenw/’^pr The it, over and above4fce<*efttiM$ wob«vegi»«o,ui 
fallacy of much of this requires no «omment,as the greater temptotbir'to isittbmk capital ia-aug 
it must strike even the most careless reader,-— plantations,—the West Indies enjoying 
for if the so-called indigo-growers did not poly in this arttele*white v theyltedw^ 
know the process of nmrvnfaotimng the eommo- theSowthern States of America* iurthe other. 
dity, then it could not be surprising thatThey have, therefore, no- hesitation in laying, tbs 
failed. Thus the oause of their failure required with a trifling capital, under prudent . gianag ? 
no comment, and no explanation. Were a plough- ment, indigo might be cultivated to ,a isery pm 
man taken from the field and placed at the helm extent, and with considerable profit, even. n p » 
of a ship, and the vessel in consequence wrecked, in Jamaica. Hut the adventurer is.not to expe 
would any one be astonished but at the folly of to count his -gains, as the original growers dk 
those who placed him there ? This was the case by thousands ; be must be content. with hum 
with the indigo-growers,—they attempted what reds, if not fifties ; for at the present (lay even 
they did not understand, and, consequently, lost branch of industry is laden with difficulties, ei 
their labor andtheir money. The mortality of cumbered by taxation, and obstructed by compi 
tlie negroes employed, stated as another rea- tition. There arc two objections, however, whit 
son for abandoning the nttempt, requires a 1 have not removed,—I allude to “ the failure i 
somewhat more lengthy notice. I can brief- the seasons and the ravages of the worm.” Vej 
ly shy, that I liave learned that in the Cen- little need be said to coinbat these. Seasons ai 
teal States of America, deaths among indigo- mutable, and the same Heaven that frowns th 
laborers are not more frequent than in other year on the labors of the husbandman, may amil 
branches of tropical industry; and I never heard the next ; while a remedy for the “ ravages < 
or have read that the original growers complain- the worm” may be found in the mutation of th 
od of the mortality attending the progress. The soil, the destruction of the grab, or the rotatio 
truth is, that this statement is not foirxled on ot‘ erops,—accessories to success which seein no 
fact. There is nothing whatever in tl J i maim- to have entered into the vocabularies of th 
facture of indigo, either in the cultivation or the twenty pseudo indigo-growers, “ many of the* 
granulation, or even the maceration and fermen- men of knowledge, foresight and property.” Th 
tation of the plant, which is directly or indirect- following passage from Bryan Edwards will cor 
ly, per se, injurious to human life. 1 have cer- roborate much that 1 have endeavoured to cn 
tainly never seen the indigo plant macerated on force. It furnishes not only a solution whicl 
a large scale ; but I have myself steeped much has been hinted at before, of the enigma wh; 
of it in water, and allowed it even to rot, and indigo ceased to be cultivated in Jamaica, bu 
found nothing in the mass differing in any mark- also an incentive to re-introduee the culture. Hi 
ed degree from decomposed vegetable matter, says (p, 444), “ It is a remarkable and well 
It seems to me that this idea of the manufacture known circumstance, after the cultivation. of in 
of indigo being especially inimical to human life, digo was suppressed l^r an exorbitant duty Q 
is as unfounded as the belief, even by Humboldt, near £20 the hundred-weight, Great Britain wai 
ilp to a very recent period, that none of the Ce- compelled to pay her rivals and enemiei 
realia wbukt grow in tropical climates. In con- £200,000 annually for this commodity* so ea 
versing with an old gentleman in Jamaiea, some sential to a great variety of her most import#*! 1 
twelve years dace, who had tried the mamilac- manufactures; At length, the duty, being re¬ 
turn of 'Indigo, and with every prospect of sue- pealed, and a bounty some tiuae after substitute* 
oess, but abandoned it, as he confessed, for the in its place, the States of Georgia and-Sou tl 
cultiv at ion •erf* the shgnr cane, since it was then Chrolina entered upon, and succeeding in tin 
more profitable^ : he suggested the solution, that culture of this valuable plant, snppliad at: # 
as the manufectnre was light work, probably cheaper rate thau the French, and Spaniards ,{re¬ 
aged and debititAted, in place of youthful and ceiviug too om* manufactures in. payment) gol 
vigorous’slaves* were too frequently employed in only the British -oonsunaption, but, also enable 
the process—heifee the mortality. This may be Great Britain to export a eunjlbs at 4m udvanp' 
correct to a certditt extent; but I am also in* ed price to foreign .nwrkets>”-mlt j» .therhfo^ 
dined to think that another cause of mortality plain that the manufacture of indigo was. tost to 
might be fouad in the mode ami manner in which Jamaica, not &om any ( difficulty in growing tht 
the negro whs fed and clothed, and not because plant, or from any- foas of. life*atteu£hng thopro* 
aged persons were exclusively engaged in the cess of manufacturing’ at, bttt ijs&m thes tuiaous* 
riianufacture. I believC l ntay State, without tear ly heavy duty ,jrii-)£20» the, HjmdrednWfiight-T^aud 
of contradiction, that the teal Cause of the dechue that bdniy ltd 

and consequent abandonment of trie indigo plant again cultivated with peat advantage. v The xsul- 
wob the monstrous duty levied upon it by the tivrtkm of indigo.hach«eii fepeatedly;ftttompted 
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in Cuba, but never with much success {although, 
thaabrub oattedtee^quilite, from which itis 
extra cted ■■■ growa wild mi several dfstncto of the 
island, but moreeepeoiaUy towards the eastern 
extremity- The first anderia, or manufactory of 
indtoo, was establiahedin 4795 , under the pat¬ 
ronage of the Ajpntameido of the Havana, who 
made an advance of 3,500 dollars, without in¬ 
terest, to the party engaging in the speculation, 
in order to encourage the enterprise ; but the 
undertaking proved unsuccessful, and the same 
fate has befallea every subsequent attempt to in¬ 
troduce this branch of industry. In 1827, the 
whole produce amounted only to 56 arobas. In 
1837 the imports of indigo greatly exceeded 
the exports ; the former having amounted to 
121,350 lbs., and the latter to 82,890 lbs. In 
1883 , 5,184 lbs. reached the United Kingdom 
from the Havana, and in 1843, (52,675 lbs. In 
1826, British Honduras exported 358,552 lbs. ; 
in 1830, 2,650 seroa* ; in 1844, 1,247 serons ; 
and in 1845, 1,052 serons. The indigo shrub 
i 9 one of the most common bushes in Trinidad, 
where it grows wild on almost all the indifferent 
soils. In 1783, there were several plantations 
and manufactories of indigo established in Tri¬ 
nidad ; these were subsequently abandoned, on 
account of a supposition that they were unheal¬ 
thy. Prior to 1783, the colonists had a kind of 
simple process by which they extracted sufficient 
coloring matter to serve domestic consumption. 
This process is at present unknown, hence all 
the indigo used there is imported from Europe, 
although the plant from which it can be made 
vegetates in every direction. In 1791 Hayti 
imported 930,016 lbs. of indigo, while in 1804 
the exports had dwindled to 35,400 lbs. Indi¬ 
go, as I have already stated, was once a most 
important crop in South Carolina, some attention 
has recently again been g|ven to it by an indivi¬ 
dual or two in Louisiana, and the enterprise is 
said to promise success : enough might undoubt¬ 
edly be raised in the United States to supply 
the home market. Some indigo produced at 
Baton Rouge was pronounced to have been equal 
to the best Caraccas, which sells at two dollars 
per pound ; and the gentleman who cultivated 
it remarks, that one acre of ground there, well 
cultivated, will yield from 40 to 60 lbs.; that it 
requires only from July to Oetober for cultivat¬ 
ing it; that there is not ooqpected with it one- 
third of the expense or time that is generally re¬ 
quired for the cultivation of cotton. I take the 
following from Smyth’s “ Tour in the United 
States.” “ This plant is somewhat like the fern 
when grown, and when yo ung is hardly distin¬ 
guishable from lucern grass, its leaves iu general 
are pinnated, and terminated by a single lobe ; 
the flowers consist of fire leaves, and are of the 
papilionaceous kind, the uppermost petal being 
longer and rounder than the rest, and lightly fur¬ 
rowed on the side, the lower ones are short and 
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end in a point $ in the middle of the flower 
is termed the style. whieb afterwards becomes a 
ppd containing the jaye^ 9 * “ they cnUivaite. 
three sorts of Indigo in Carolina, which de-' 
maud the same variety of, soils. First, the 
French or Hispaniola indigo, which striking 
a -long tap root will only flourish in a deep 
rich soil, and therefore, thuogh excellent in 
sort, is not so much, cultivated in the mari- 
time parts of the State, which;., are generally 
sandy, but it is produced in great perfection one. 
hundred miles backwards; it is neglected ;iqo oti 
another account, for it hardly bears a winter so. 
sharp as that of Carolina. The secop<} .sort, 
which is the false Guatemala, or true Bahama?, 
bears the winter better, is a more tall and vigo¬ 
rous plant, is raised in greater quantities from 
the same compass of ground, is content with the 
worst soil in the couutry, aud is therefore more, 
cultivated than the first sort, though inferior in 
the quality of its dye. “ The third sort is the 
wild indigo which is indigenous here ; this, as 
it is a native of the country, answers the pur¬ 
poses of the planter best of all, with regard to 
the hardiness of the plant, the easiness of the 
culture, ami the quantity of the produce. Of 
the quality there is some dispute .not yet settled 
amongst the planters themselves; nor can they 
distinctly tell when they are to attribute the 
faults of their indigo to the nature of the plant, 
to the seasons, which have much influence upou 
it, or to some defect in the manufacture. 14 The 
time of planting the indigo is generally after the 
first rains succeeding the vernal equinox; the 
seed is sown in small straight trenches, about 
eighteen or twenty inches asunder; when it is 
at its height, it is generally eighteen inches tall. 
It is fit for cutting, if all things answer well, in 
the beginning of July. “ Towards the end of 
August a second cutting is obtained, aud it they 
have a mild autumn, there is a third cutting at 
Michaelmas. The indigo land must be weeded 
every day, the plants cleansed from worms, and 
the plantation attended with the greatest care 
and diligence. About twenty-five hands may 
manage a plantation of fifty acres, and complete 
the manufacture of the drug, besides providing 
their own necesssary subsistence and that of the 
planter’s family. "Each acre yields, if the 
land be very good 60 or 70 lbs. weight of xnmgo : 
at a medium the produce is 50 lbs. This how¬ 
ever, is reckoned by many skilful planters but 
a very indifferent crop. “ When the plant is 
begi nning to blossom it is fit for cutting ®d 
when cut, great, care ought to be taken to bring 
it to the steeper without pressing or, shalto?g u» 
as great part of the beauty of the indigo depends 
upon the fine farina, which adheres to the leaves 
of this plant. The apparatus for; makmg indigo 
is inconsiderable and not expensive* for besid^? 
a pump, the whole consists only pf veto mad tubs 
of cypress wpod, common, apd clieap in this 
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country. “ The indigo, when cut, is first laid in 
a vat, about twelve or fourteen feet long and 
fottr feet deep, to the height of abotrt f&urteen 
inches, to macerate and digest; then this vessel, 
which is called the steeper, is filled with' water; 
the whole having lain worn about twelve to six¬ 
teen hours, according to the Weather, begins to 
ferment, swell, rise, and grow sensibly warm. 
At this time spars of wood are run across, to 
mark the highest point of its ascent; when it 
falls below this mark, they judge that the fer¬ 
mentation has attained its due pitch, and begins 
to abate; this directs the manager to open a cock, 
and let off the water into another rat, which is 
called the beater ; the gross matter that remains 
in the first vat is carried off to manure the ground, 
for which purpose it is excellent, and now cut¬ 
tings are put in, as long as the harvest of the 
Weed continues. When the water, strongly im¬ 
pregnated with the particles of indigo, has run 
into the second vat or beater, they attend with a 
sort of bottomless buckets, with long handles, 
to Work and agitate it, when it froths, ferments, 
and rises above the rim of the vessel that contains 
it. To ■ allay this violent fermentation, oil is 
thrown in as the froth rises, which instantly 
sinks it. When this beating has continued for 
twenty, thirty, or thirty-five minutes, 'aaiftording 
to the state of the weather (for in coo', "weather it 
requires the longest continued beating), a small 
muddy grain begins to be formed; the salts 
and other particles of the plant united, dissolved 
and before mixed with the water, are now re¬ 
united together, and begin to granulate. To 
discover these particles the better, and to find ; 
when the liquor is sufficiently beaten, they take 
up some of it from time to time on a plate, or in 
a glass ; when it appears in a hopeful condition, 
they let loose some lime water from an adjacent i 
* vessel, gently stirring the whole, which wonder- 1 
fully facilitates the operation ; the indigo granu¬ 
lates more fully, the liquor assumes a purplish 
color, and the whole is troubled and muddy; it 
is now suffered to settle : then the clearer part 
is permitted to run off into another succession of 
vessels, from whence the water is conveyed away 
as fast as it clears on the top, nntil nothing re¬ 
mains but a thick mud, which is put into bags of 
coarse linen. These are hung up and left for 
some tifne until the moisture is entirely drained 
off. “ To finish the drying, this mud is turned 
out of the bags, and worked upon boards of some 1 
porous timber, With a wooden spatula : it is fre- 1 
quently exposed to the morning and evening sun, I 
.but for a short time only; and then it is put 1 
into boxes or frames, which is called the curing, < 
exposed again to the sun in the same cautious 1 
manner, until, with great labor and attention the < 
operation is finished, and the valuable drug fit- I 
ted for the market. The greatest skill and care f 
is required in every part of the pvocess, or there 1 
may be great danger of ruining the whole; the 1 
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water tntfst not be suffered to remain too shoi 
or too long a time, either in the steeper or beaf 
er; the beating itself must be nicely manager 
so ns tiet to exceed or Ml short ? andrinthe cm 
ing the exact medium between too much or to 
little drying Is not easily attained. Nothing be 
experience dm make the overseers skilful i 
these matters. There are two methods oftrj 
ing the goodness of indigo; by fire and b 
water. If it swims it is good, if it sinks i 
is inferior, the heavier the worse; so if i 
wholly dissolves in water it is good. Anothe 
way of proving it, is by the fire ordeal; if i 
entirely burns away, it is good, the adulteration 
remain untouched.” Indigo to the extent t 
220,000 lbs. per annum is grown in Egypt. Th 
leaves are there thrown into earthen vessel! 
which are buried in pits and filled with water 
heat is applied, and the liquid is boiled away un 
til the indigo becomes of a fit consistence, whei 
it is pressed into shape and dried. Many Ar 
menians have been invited from the East Indie 
to teach the fellahs the best mode of preparation 
and, in consequence, nine indigo works hav 
been established belonging to the government 
The indigo plant is found scattered like a wee< 
abundantly over the face of the country in th 
district of Natal, Eastern Africa. It is said tha 
there are no less than ten varieties of the plan 
commonly to be met with there. Mr. Blain 
submitted, in 1848, to the Manchester Chambe 
of commerce, a small specimen of this dye-stufl 
which had been extracted by a rude process fron 
a native plant, which was pronounced by goot 
authority to be of superior quality, and wortl 
3s. 4d. per pound. Mr. W. Wilson, a settler a 
Natal, in a letter to the editor of the Nata 
Witness, thus speaks of the culture :—“ Mv at 
tention was first forcibly drawn to the cultivatioi 
of indigo by some seed ynported by Mr. Kinlook 
from India. This seed, on trial, I found to grow 
luxuriantly ; and after a few experiments 1 sue 
ceeded in manufacturing the dye. The succea: 
which thus attended my first attempts has en 
couraged me to -try indigo planting on a mon 
extensive scale. Eor this purpose I am allow 
ing all the plants of this season to ran to seed 
and intend to plant equal quantities of Benga 
and native indigo. While my attention was 
engaged in these preliminary experiments, I ob 
served that the country abounded in a variety o 
species of indigo, and by a series'of experiments 
found it rich and abundant, and hare sinc< 
learnt that it is known and in use among the na¬ 
tives, and called.by them Umpekumbeto. This 
of course induced further inquiry, and on con¬ 
sulting different works I find that the Gfcpe 01 
Good Hope possesses more species of ihdige 
than the whole world besides. Now I take il 
for granted that-if/'Providence has placed- these 
materials within our reach, it was evidently in¬ 
tended that we should, by the application of in- 
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dnstry, appropriate. them . te oar, use. Jt be- in sugar and rum, wpuld probably, cost about 
comes, then, a i matter s ja,f. necesfity that in- ^4,000. The indigo of Bengalis divided into 
digo must thrive, tkis -batug its native* soil two classes, called, in cpmpiefoial language, 
and climate ; «uid<the experiments! have sup- Bengal aud Oude ; the first beirig the produce 
oessfully. made, go to suppor t me in the opin- of the southern provinces of Bengal and Bahar, 
ion that the cultivation of indigo will bring an and the last that of the northern provinces,. and 
ample reward. Indeed it seems contrary to the of Benares. The first class is in point of quality 
laws, of nature tltac jt; should be otherwise. I much superior to the other. The inferiority of 
have obtained from the 1 40th part of an acre the Oude indigo is thought to be mope the result 
the proportion of .300 lbs. of indigo per acre, of soil and climate, than of any differeppe in the 
That the plant will cross successfully, I have skill with which the manufacture is conducted, 
also ascertained.” The indigo of Madras, which is superior to that 

Cultivation in India .,—During the nine years of Manila, is about equal to ordinaiy Bengal ih- 
wbioh preceded the opening of the trade with digo. The produce of Java is superior to these. 
India in 1814, the annual average produce of Large quantities of indigo, of a very fine quality, 
indigo in Bengal, for exportation, was nearly are grown in Scinde. I have to acknowledge 
5,600,000 lbs. But siuce the ports were opened, the receipt, from the Indian Government, of an 
the indigo, produced for exportation has iucreas- interesting collection of documents on the cul- 
ed fully a third, the exports during the sixteen ture and manufacture of indigo in Upper Scinde. 
years ending with >820-30, being above The papers are chiefly from the pen of Mr. 
*7,400,00 » lbs. a year. The consumption in the Wood, Deputy Collector of Sukkur, though 
United Kingdom has averaged, during the last there are several others, perhaps of much va- 
teu years, about 2,500,000 lbs. a year. In Inc, from various other of. tbe revenue offi* 
1839 40 the export of indigo from Madras oers of Scinde. Mr. Wood is of opinion 
amounted to 1,383,808 lbs. A small quantity that Scinde is much better suited than Ben- 
is also exported from the French settlement of gal for the production of this dye-stuff—the 
Pondicherry. In 1837 the export from Manilla alluvial soil on the banks of the Indus is equal 
amounted to about 250,000 lbs. The export in richness to that ou those of the Ganges, and 
from Batavia in 1841 amounted to 913,693 lbs. tbe climate seems equally well suited for the 
and the production in 1843 was double that growth of the plant. Butin two years out of 
amount. The annual exports of indigo, from three, the crops of the Bengal planter are injured 
all parts of Asia and the Indian Archipelago, by excessive inundations, while the work of ga- 
were taken by M’Cullooh, in 1840, to be titering and manipulation is necessarily perform * 
12,440,000 lbs. The imports are about 20,000 ed during the rainy season, under the greatest 
chests of Bengal, and 8,000 from Madras an- imaginable disadvantages. In Scinde, on the other 
nually, of which 9,000 or 10,000 are used for hand, the inundation of the river is produced al- 
home consumption, and the rest re-exported, most solely from the melting of the snows in the 
The total crop of iudigo in the Bengal Presidency Himalayas, aud it is not liable to those excessive 
has ranged, for the last twenty years, at from fluctuations in amount, or that suddenness in ap- 
100,000 to 172,000 factory maunds; the highest pearance peculiar to inundations chiefly arising 
crop was in 1845. The factory mound of in- from falls of rain. The Ganges sometimes rises 
digo in ludia is about 7 8 lbs. In the delta of ten feet in four-and-twenty hours, and at some 
the Ganges, where the best and largest quantity part of its course its depth i3 at times forty feet 
of indigo is produced, the plant lasts only for a greater during a flood than in fair weather, w hile 
single season, being destroyed by the periodical the Indus rarely rises above a foot a day, its ex - 
inuudution, but in the dry central and western treine flood never exceeding fifteen feet, the limits 
provinces, one or two ratoon crops are obtained, and amount of the inundation being singularly 
The culture of indigo is very precarious, not only uniform over a succession of years. Moreover, as 
in so far as respects the growth of the plant from raiu hardly ever falls in Scinde, and when it does 
year to year, but also as regards the quantity so, only continues over a few days, and extends 
and quality of the drug which the same amount to the amount of three or four inches, no danger 
of plant will afford in the same season. The or inconvenience from tins need be apprehended, 
fixed capital required, as I have already shown, Mr. Wood mentions that hemp may.be grown in 
in the-manufacture of indigo, consists simply of profusion on tb« indigo grounds, and that were 
& few vats of common masonry for steeping the the production of the dye once introduced, it 
plant j and precipitating the coloring matter ; a would bring hundreds of thousands of acres npw 
boiling and drying house, and a dwelling for the barren into cultivation, and secure the growth or 
planter. Thua a factory of ten pairs.of vats, manufacture of a vast variety of other oommodi- 
capable of producing, at an average, 12,500 lbs. ties%nw|uch tbe country is eminently fitted. An 
of indigo* worth o» the spot B 2 , 500 *willnot experimental factory might, it.i# hqfieved, he set 
cost above J61,5Q0 sterling. The buildings end up. for. from two to three thousand’ pounds, bu,t 
machmery necessary to produce an equal;, value .this appears to be an amount pf, adventure from 
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which tl» Government shrink*. The districts the tradefromAhe West,a«d consequently pro¬ 
of Kisbnagar, Jcssore and Moorshedabad, in Ben- portaonallyfosfeered that iuthe East*-.The Indigo 
gal ranging from 88 to 90 degs.E. latitude, and produce of St. Domingo -was nearly a«'large-as 
22| to 24 degs. N. longitude, produce the that of «H tbeother -West India island* together, 
finest Indigo. That from the distrusts about Frem the time that the negroes revoJtediatbat 
Burdwan and Benares is of a coarser or harsher islands, the culfcivatienof iodigo has increased in 
grain. Tirhoot, in latitude 96 dregs., yields a Hiindostan, until it has bceOme one of its priuci- 
tolerably good article. The portion of Bengal pal exports and tbequality-of the artiela naanu- 
most propitious to the cultivation of indigo, lies factored is not inferior to that of any other part 
between the river Hooglrly and the main stream of the world. The most general mode of obtain- 
of the Ganges. In the Bast Indies after having ing the necessary supply of weed, as> it is 
ploughed the ground in October, November, and called by the planter, is as follows : —The land 
the beginning of December, they sow the Seed attached to the factory is parcelled out among the 
in the last half of March and the beginning of ryots or fanners, who contract to devote a certain 
April, while the soil being neither too hot nor portion of their farm to the cultivation of indigo, 
too dry, is most propitious to its germination. A audio deliver it, for a fixed price per bundle, 
light mould answers best; and sunshine, with at the factory ; a sum of money, usually equal to 
occasional light showers, are most favorable to half the probable produce, has to l»e advanced to 
its growth. Twelve pounds of seed are sufficient the ryot by the planter, to enable him to aecoin- 
for sowing an acre of laud. The plants grow plished the cultivation and to subsist upon until 
rapidly, and will bear to be cut for the first time the crop is ready for cutting. If, as is generally 
at the beginning of July; nay, in some districts the case, sufficient, land is not attached to the 
so early as the middle of June. The indications factory to supply it with plant, the owner obtains 
of maturity are the bursting forth of the flower what he requires by inducing the ryots iu his 
buds, and the expansion of the blossoms; at vicinity to cultivate it upon a part of their land, 
which period the plant abounds most in the Yet. it is with them far from a favorite object of 
dyeing principle. Another indication is taken cultivation; and, indeed, if it were not for the 
from the leaves, which, if they br et> j/ across money advanced to each ryot by the planter, to 
when doubled flat, denote a state cV maturi- provide seed, &c., and which gives him a little 
ty. But this character is somewhat falla- ready money, bearing no interest, it is doubtful 
cioua, and depends upon the poverty or rich- whether he would engage in the cultivation at all. 
ness of the soil. When much rain falls, the Even this advance of money does not induce him 
plants grow too rapidly, and do not sufficiently to appropriate it to any but the worst part of 
elaborate the blue pigment. Bright sunshine is his farm, nor to bestow upon It more than the 
most advantageous to its production. The first smallest possible amount of labor. The reasons 
cropping of the plants is the best; after two for this neglect are valid, for the grain crops are 
months a second is made; after another interval more profitable to the ryot, and indigo is one of 
a third, and even a fourth ; but each of those is the most precarious of India’s vegetable products, 
of diminished value. In Bengal the usual terms of contract between 

Culture in India. —For the following excellent the manufacturer and the ryot are, that the latter 
account of the modes of culture, and practice, receiving at the time a certain advance of money, 
&*., in Bengal, and other parts of India, I am, perhaps one rupee (2s.) per biggah, with promise 
says Mr. Simmottds, indebted to Mr.G. W. John- of a similar sum at a more advanced period of the 
son, one of the correspondents of my “ Colonial season, undertakes to have a certain quantity of 
Magazine.” Mr.Johnson, besides his own Indian land suitably aud seasonably prepared for sowing, 
experience, has consulted all the best authorities, to attend and receive seed wltenever occasion re- 
and the opinions of contributors to the leading quires, and to deliver the crop, when called upon, 
periodicals of Calcutta on this irnortant subject:— at the factory, at a specified price per bundle 
When Americ%became known to Europeans, its or 100 bundles. The particular conditions 
indigo becam#fb them a principal object of eulti- of these contracts vary generally in Bengal; 
vation, and agmttst their skill the native Hindos- they amount to advancing the ryot two rupees for 
tanee had nothing to oppose, but the cheapness of every biggah of land, furnishing him with seed at 
his simple process of manufacture. The profit and about one-third its cost, on an engagement 
extent of the trade soon induced Europeans to from him to return whatever his lands may pro¬ 
brave the perils of distance and climate to eiilti- duce (which, as has been said, is generally none 
vate the plant in Hindustan ; but those obits- at all), at the price charged, and receiving the 
cles, added to the superior article manufactured plant from him at six, seven, eight, or sometimes 
by the French and dpaaiatdsin the West Indies, nine bundles for a rupee —much oftener the former 
would long have beld rts produce in India in than the lattes rates. A ryot cultivating alluvial 
subordination, if the anarchy and Wars incident lands, and having no seed, can hardly ever repay 
to the French Revolution, especially when they his advances ; bat it dots not fid low that helms 
reached St. Domingo, hart not alntort annihilated been a towr,- 4& hh, pethaps» co«W not value 
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his time.iaborjand'reitt altogeiberat half the are taken oft a pftfctah or lease for five yean*/at 
amount j and ' '«* long a» -this System is 1 kept the average rent ef fhree mpees per biggwh. The 
within moderate bounds, itnnswers much better heavy coat attending thikcultivation has occasion - 
tban private cultivation to the manufacturer, and editsdeCrease in moA' factories in TkHoot and 
has many contingent advantagesto the cultivator, particularly since the faU in ^prices. > f about a 
In Tirhootsiroilar engagements are entered into third, I believe, was the proportion it formerly 
with the rjpots, who are then called iNeraett. bore tothe whole cultivation of the dwtrict, but 
These engagements with Assamees are generally oflate such factories only have retained it as 
made in the month of September, on a Written cannot procure sufficient good land trader the 
instrument called a nomkam, by which they Assainewar system ; but now that the {dim of 
agree for a certain quantity of land, for five years, taking villages in farm is 1 becoming mom and 
to Ire cultivated with indigo plant, and for which more prevalent here, it is very likely that ZeitoUts 
they are to be paid at the rate of six rupees per will be entirely abandoned. * From all the infor- 
biggah, for every full field of plant measured by a mation I have been able to collect, the cost of a 
luggie or measuring-rod. The luggie, it must biggah of Zeraut (ten feet biggie) may be esti- 
lie observed, varies ia size tbroughout t he district, mated at sixteen rupees ; that of Assainewar is 
in the southern and eastern divisions of Tirhoot generally twenty-five per cent, less, both exclu- 
and Sarun it is eiglit-and a-half to ten feet long *, give of interest, agents’ charges, and private ex- 
ainl in the northern and western from twelve to penses. It can only be the reluctance of the ryot 
fourteen feet. The Assamee receives, on the day to cultivate indigo that induces a manufacturer 
of making his bandobmt, or settlement, three to grow it himself, for it has been found an ex- 
rupees advance on each biggah he contracts for, pensive plan, profitable only when the dye is at 
another rupee per biggah when the crop is fit to its highest rate, and even then scarcely furnish- 
weed, and the remaining two rupees at the ensu- ing an adequate return. They not only 
ing settlement of accounts. Exclusive of the could not cultivate so cheaply as the na- 
price of his mal or plant, the Assamee is entitled tive laboring husbandman, but ordinarily 
to receive two or three rupees per biggah (as had to engage extensive tracts of land 
may be agreeil on) lor gurkee, or lands that have much of which was not suitable for their purpose, 
failed, as a remuneration for his trouble, and or, perhaps, for any other, and consequently, al¬ 
to enable him to pay his rent. The foregoing though the average rate of rent was even tow on 
are the principal stipulations of the novishaim, the whole, it constituted a very heavy charge on 
but the Assamee further engages to give you such the portion from which they obtained their re¬ 
laud as you may select, prepare it according to turn. In Oude there are three systems of obtoifl- 
instructions from the factory, sow and weed ns ing a supply of the plant, viz., KmA Kurrted, 
often as he is required, cut the plant and load the Biyhowty, and Nij ; but the latter is a mere trifle 
bakeries at his own cost, and in every other re- i n proportion to the others, and is, therefore, not 
speet conform to the orders of the planter or his worth mentioning. On the • Bigkowty system, 
aumlah (managing man). The Assamee is not which prevails chiefly in the Meerut and Moora- 
charged for seed, the cartage ot his plants, or for dabad districts, the planter advances for a biggah 
the cost of drilling. I should mention that a of Jumontah (irrigated sowings) nine rupees, and 
penalty is attached to the non-fulfilment of the for a biggah of Assaroo (rairt sowings) five rupees 
Assamee* s engagements,commonly called hurjah, four annas. Thh next year’s plant, or Moonti, 
viz., twelve rupees for every biggah short of his becomes his on an additional payment of eight 
agreement, and this for every year that the no- annas per biggah. He also supplies the seed at 
vishaun has to run. This is, however, seldom the rate of six seers per biggah, being almost 
recoverable, for if you sue the Assamee in court double the quantity made use of in Bengal, bat 
and obtain a decree (a most expensive and dila- which is necessary to make up for the destrae- 
tory process), he can in most instances easily tion of the plant the year following by the frost, 
evade it by a fictitious transfer of his property to white ants, hot winds, grass cutters, and, I may 
other hands. The planter generally finds it his add, the village eattle, which'sane let loose to 
interest to get the Zemindar of the village in graze on the kbeonte during the latter period, 
which be proposes cultivating, to join in the no- when not a blade grass or vegetation is to be 
vishaun, as a further security ; or he engages seen anywhere left. The Bighowty system is a 
with a jytedar, or head ryot, • having several sadly ruinous* one, as, independently of the at- 
othert subordinate to him, and for whose conduct tempts to assHrfilate Assaroo, at five rupees four 
he id responsible. But a still better system is amrns, with Jumovml, at nine rupees per biggah, 
lately -gaining ground in this district, I mean that which is' Very easily effected if the planter is not 
of te&iitflr villages -in tick*, or farm, by for -the very vigilant, he is obliged to maintain an exten- 
b* st and cheapest plan that has ever been resort- sive md imposing establishment of servants, not 
dto for fhe cultivation of iqi%o. When Hie only to enforce the sowings, weeding, and cut- 
pmnter cultivates the ground himself, it is Sailed tiwg, Hut also to look after his khoonte, and pro- 
in Tirhoot far mi cultivation- lathis atode, beds l teefr it from being destroyed by bullocksaad 
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grass cutters, or from being ploughed up dan* in length, requires the soil to be loosened thorough* 
destinely by the Zemindars themselves. T,he Kush ly to that depth at least. Experience teaches that 
Kurreed system again has its, evils, as the planter the fineness of the tilth to which the soil is re¬ 
liever gets plant for the full amount of his ad van- duced previously to the seed being committed to 
ces, and hence often leads to his ruin. it, is one very influential operation for the obtain- 

SoUt .—Indigo delights in a,fresh > soil; new ing a productive crop. Yet in some districts of 
lands, of similar staple to others before cultivated, Bengal,particularly about Furudpore,the sowing is 
* always surpass them in the amount and quality performed without any previous ploughing. This 
of their produce. Hence arises the superior pro- is where the river, when receded, has left the soil 
ductiveness of the lands annually overflowed by and deposit so deep, that about October, ora little 
the Ganges, the earthy and saline deposits from later, the seed being forcibly discharged from the 
which in effect renovate the soil. The further sower’s hand, buries itself, and requires no after 
we recede from the influence of the inundation, covering by means of the rake or burro vy- Iu Tir- 
the less adapted is the soil for the cultivation hoot they are indefatigable iu this first step of the 
of indigo. The staple of the soil ought to be cultivation. Mr Ballard says, that the preparation 
silicious, fertile, and deep. Mr. Ballard, writing of indigo lands should commence in September, 
on the indigo soils of Tirhoot, says thnt high as soon as the cessation of the rains will permit; 
“ soomba,” or light soils, are generally preferred, and as we do not rely on rain for our sowings 
being from their uature and level less exposed to (as is the custom in Bengal and elsewhere, and 
the risk of rain or river iuuudation ; but they are irrigation is never resorted to, from the heavy 
difficult to procure, and, moreover, require parti- expense attending it), our principal aim is to 
cular care iu the preparation. Next iu estimation preserve as much moisture in the fields as possi- 
is “ doruss,” a nearly equal mixture of light hie. They should receive, for this purpose, not 
earth and clay ; a soil more retentive of moisture less than eight ploughing^, besides a thorough 
iu a dry season than any other. “Muttvaur,” turning up with the spade, after the fourth 
or heavy clay soils, are generally avoided, al- ploughing, to clear the field from stubble, grass 
though iu certain seasons, with mild showers of and weeds. Jt is absolutely indispensable to get 
rain, they have been known to aus vji. The all this done on our light soils, especially before 
safest selection 1 should conceive to be an equal the end of October, and have the land carefully 
portion of soouiba and doruss. In a country, harrowed down, so as to prevent the moisture 
however, interspersed with jlieels and nullahs, it escaping. Should there be heavy rains between 
is difficult to form a cultivation without a con- the interval of preparing and sowing, it will be 
siderable mixture of low lauds, more or less, ac- necessary to turn the fields up with either one 
cording to the situation of the Assamee’s fields, or two ploughings, and harrow them down as 
Great care should be taken, at all events, to before. If only a slight shower, running the 
guard against oosur lands, or such as abound harrow over them will be sufficient to break the 
with saltpetre ; these can be most easily detect- crust formed on the surface, and which, if allow¬ 
ed in the dry months. Puchkatak, that is, ed to remain, would quickly exhaust the liiois- 
lands slightly touched with oosur, have been ture. This, with the occasional use of the weed- 
known to answer, as partaking more of the ing-hook, is all that the lands wifi require till 
nature of doruss soil ; but the crop is generally the time of sowing.—(“ Transactions of the 
thin, although strong and branchy. There is Agri.-llort. Society of Calcutta,” vol. ii.. p. 22). 
another description of land that should be cau- Sowing. —The time when the seed is commit- 

tiously avoided. It goes by the name of jaung, ted to the soil varies in different parts of India, 
aud is a light soil, with a substratum of sand and, even in the same place, admits of being per- 
frpm six to twelve inches below the surface. The formed at two different seasons. The periods 
plant generally looks very fine in such fields till of sowing in Bengal are first immediately after 
it gets a foot high, when the root touching the the rains, from about the latter end of October, 
sand, and haying no moisture to sustain it, either 'Hie rivers are then rapidly retiring within their 
dies away altogether, or becomes so stunted and beds, and as soon as the soft deposit of the year 
impoverished as to yield little or nothing in the has drained itself into a consistency, though not 
cutting. Of the daub or dearab (alluvial) land, solid enough to keep a man from sinking up to 
says Mr. Ballard, there is scarcely any in the dis- his knees iu it, they begin to scatter the seed 
trict. except what falls to the lot of roy own broadcast. This is continued until the ground 
factories, being situated on the banks of the Gan- has become too bard, for the seed to bury itself.; 
ges and Great Gunduck. Of bungur, a stiff red- the plough is then used to loosen the crust, and 
dish day soil, there is little in Tirhoot; it the sowing continued to about the middle, or 
pervades the Western provinces, and is best even the end of November, from which period 
adopted, for Assaroo sowings, which do not the weather is considered too oold, until Febru- 
succeed in Tirhoot. ary., These autumnal sowings are called October 

Preparation of the soil .—Tbe root of the indigo sowings, from the month in which they gene- 
plant being fusiform, and extending to about a foot rally commence,. Much of the plant perishes 
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during the months ofDecember and January, and commencement of the rains; and they sow at the 
more again iu the spring, unless there are early close of the rains with the hope of, as it were, 
and moderate showers. The crop that remains stealing another in the next year. In thewes- 
is not so productive ordinarily in the vat, as tern provinces sowing necessarily occurs in the 
that obtained from spring sowings, and some dry weather, usually in March and April, though 
think the quality of the produce inferior. But occasionally either a little earlier or later In 
there is no expense of cultivation, and the lia- Tirhoot the sowings commence about the latter 
bilities of the crop to failure are such a discour- end of February or the beginning of March if 
agement to cost and labor in rearing it, that the by that time there is sufficient warmth in the 
October sowing is followed by most planters who atmosphere to ensure a healthy vegetation, 
can obtain suitable land. The second period of Light soils are sown on one close ploughing * 
sowing is the spring, with the first rains of heavy soils on two, with from four to eight seem 
March, or even the end of February. The land of seed, in proportion to the size of the biggah 
having been measured and placed under its slight After strewing the seed, the field should be har- 
course of tillage during the two or three preced- rowed down by two turns of the harrow and 
ing months, is sown broadcast as soon as the then again by two turns more after the third day 
ground has been well moistened, or even in pros- In case of rain before the plant appears (which 
pect of approaching rain. The quantity of seed it ought to do on the sixth or seventh day) if a 
used for this autumn sowing is generally more slight shower, the harrow should be used again * 
than what is considered requisite for spring sow- if very heavy, it were best to turn up the °round 
ing ; six seers at the former and four at the lat- and re-sow. If rain fall after the appearance of 

ter season per biggah, in Bengal, is the quantity the plant, and before it has got past four 

usually allowed. Some cultivators commence leaves, and attained sufficient strength to resist 
the autumn sowing as early as at the close of the hard crust before alluded to, immediate re- 
September, or as soon as the low lands are in a course must be had to drilling In fact the 
state to permit the operation after the inundation closest attention is required* 5 to watch the 
has subsided. This seed time may be said to state of the young crop for a month at least 
continue until the end of December, and the after the sowings ; if it yield the leastj or assume 
crops from these sowings often yield an average a sickly appearance, drills are the only resource 
produce, if the lands are not very low and wet These, if applied in time, in all March, for in- 
If they are, the sowing had better be delayed stance, or before the middle of April at latest 
until January, or even February, lor the crops are generally successful, not only in restoring 
from these latter sowings are usually the most, plants, but recovering such as may have become 
productive, and the dye obtained from them the sickly from want, or excess, of moisture, or any 
finest. The object for thus delaying the sow- other cause. In dry seasons they have been 
mg is, that the young plants may have a known to give a crop when broadcast sowings 

more genial season for vegetation. Those have failed. Each drill, with a good pair of 

who prefer sowing earlier, and yet are aware of bullocks, should do five biggahs a day/ .They 
the importance of saving the young plants as are regulated to throw from three to four seers 
much as possible from the comparative low per biggah, but the qnantity can be increased 
temperature of the season, sow some other crop or diminished at pleasure. The natives do not 
with their indigo. Til, the country linseed, is employ them in*their grain sowings, but com- 
good for this purpose in high lying soils. But monly adopt a contrivance with their own plough 
1 never knew an intermixture of crops that was for sowing in furrows, whenever their fields are 
not attended by inconveniences and injuries deficient in moisture. The drill employed in 
more than was compensated by the advantages Tirhoot resembles considerably the implement 
gained. The success of sowings during March known by that name in England. It is found 
and April is very doubtful. It depends entire- not only to effect a great saving of seed, ten 
ly upon the occurrence of rain, which in those seers being there sown broadcast on a biggah of 
proverbially uncertain. If the season 57,600 feet square, and only seven seers by this 
should be sufficiently wet, the sowing may be drill; but also materially to improve the quality- 
performed in May ; but a June sowing is very and regularity of the growth of the plant. Ex- 
rarely remunerating. The rains setting in dur- perience has demonstrated, that the more lateral 
mg the latter part of this month so promote the room the plants have, the more abundant is 
g ” ) !J rt *J of weeds, that the young plants are their produce of leaves, in which the coloring 
choked and generally destroyed. The excep- matter chiefly resides. The seed employed 
tions only occur in high lands, in unusually pro- should always he as new as posable, forthowgh 
pitious seasons, and ought never to be relied up- if carefully preserved, it vegetates whan one yea*' 
on, except when the earlier Rowings have failed, old, and even when nearly two years (fid has 
1° n aCt . manu f actu ri n g season, some produced a moderate crop, yet this has been 
P*™* 8 “gitt sowing upon low lying lands in under circumstances of an unusually favorable 
c “Ot season, for the chance of a crop at the season and soil. The plants from old seed rare- 
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ly attainaheight of more tliftn a foot before the season are commonly terminated by the middle 
they wither and dye. As frauds are very likely or end of August. When'the plants begin to 
to be practised by giving old seed the glossiness flower is considered the best time for cutting 
and general appearance of new. great cireumspee- them, and this is just what the botanist would 
tkm should be shown by the planter, who does have suggested, because then the proper sap of 
not grow his own, in obtaining seed from known all plants is most abundant, abd most rich in 
parties. Planters in the lower provinces are in- their several peculiar secretions. A vividly green, 
duced to Use up-country seed, because, coming abundant and healthy foliage, downy at the 
from a colder climate, it vegetates, and the back, is the surest intimation of the plants being 
plants ripen rapidly, so as to be harvested rich in indigo. Plants that are ready for catting 
more certainly before the annual inundation, in July and August, are usually the most pro¬ 
bat they employ one-fourth more. Three seers ductive. In the western provinces from sixteen 
per Bengal biggah are sufficient, if it is to twenty maunds of plant is considered a good 
“ Dessee” seed; but four is not too much if it is produce per biggah. In the upper provinces the 
up-country seed. A Bengal biggah is only a produce of the best crop, which is sown directly 
third of the rise of that of Tirhoot. If the wea- the rains commence, is not more then ten maunds 
titer is dry, the seed very often does not germi- per biggah. The factory maund is equal to 
note until the occurrence of rain, and it has been about seventy-eight pounds. One thousand 
known in * dry, light soil, to remain in the maunds of plant are considered as producing 
ground without injury for six weeks. If sea- quite an average quantity of iudigo, if this 
sonable showers occur, the plants make their ap- amounts to four maunds. Adopting another 
pearanco in four days, or even less; and they mode of estimate, Mr. Ballard says, that in Beu- 
must be Watched, in order that they may be gal an average crop may be considered to be from 
weeded bn the earliest day that they are suffici- ten to twelve bundles, over an extensive cultiva- 
ently established to allow the operation to be tion, in a good season, from each Bengal biggah ; 
safely performed. In dry weather, it must not the sheaf or bundle being measured by a six-feet 
ba done while they are very young, (otherwise cord or chain. Speaking of the produce in 
many of the seedlings will have their ar,its dis- Tirhoot, the same gentleman says the “ luggie,” 
turbed, and perish from the drought, However, or measuring rod, varies throughout the district, 
not more than a fortnight should be allowed to The common Tirhoot biggah, is, I believe, equal 
pass, after the seedlings have appeared, before the to two-and a-half or three Bengal biggalis (about 
weeds are carefully removed, and tliis clearing an English acre). Its produce varies according 
should be frequently repeated until the plants so to the size of the luggie, the fertility of the soil, 
overshadow the ground that they of themselves and accidents of season ; eight to ten hackery 
keep back the advance of the weeds. The first loads, however, is generally considered a good 
weeding is best performed immediately after a average return. South and east of Tirhoot, 
shower of rain. Irrigation is rarely adopted for one hundred maunds from six hundred biggahs, 
the indigo crops in the lower provinces of Ben- including “ khoonti,” or a second cutting, is 
gal, unless they happen to be grown in some reckoned a successful result. In another part 
situation very favorable to the operation, such of the district, including Sarum, where the 
as the bank of a river. It is much more attend- “ luggie” is larger, the average produce is about 
ed to in the western province, and in Oude, the one-third better. As we measure our plant on 
water being obtained from wells, which are dug in the ground (he adds), the bundle system is un- 
neariy every cultivated plot. Iu Oude.Mr.Ballard known here ; but, I believe, forty-five or fifty 
says that a biggah of land employs three persons Tirhoot hackery loads of plants (estimated to 
to irrigate it, and occupies never less than six yield a maund of dry indigo), will be found equal 
days. The ryot, or cultivator, requires for the to two hundred Bengal bundles.—(“Trans, 
work a pair of bullocks, which cost him at least Agri. Hort. Soc., rol. ii. page 23.”) In 
32s., a bucket made of a white bullock hide, at Oude the jamowah, or crop sown in May, 

2s., and a ropefor 2s. more, both of which do yields on an average twenty maunds, or say 
not last him above a year. He never pays less thirteen bundles, per biggah (1450 feet square), 
than 8s. for the rent of a biggah of land near a The “ assaroo,” or rain sowings, producing a 
well. In Bengal the plant requires three months very inferior plant, the average return is not 
to attain its highest state of perfection for manu- more than three maunds, or two bundles. The 
factoring, but is often cut, from necessity, with- “ khoonti,” or crop of the next year from the { 
in half that time ; for the approach of the river same plants, averages fifteen maunds, or ten 
compels the premature removal of the crop, un- bundles per biggah. * In Central and Western 
less, indeed, its growth has been so retarded that India, the plants are allowed to produce the 
it would not pay the expense of working. Most second and even the third year, according to 
indigo factories have consequently to begin in some statements; but in Bengal the same stocks 
June, or early in July, 'whenever they may have are rarely suffered to yield a second crop; be- 
effected their spring sowings, and the labours of. lag nearly all on lands that- are under water in 
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ihe height of the inundation* the stock is rotted is found well in flower in September, and the 
in the ground. MrlBallard, speaking of the seed fit to gather in November or early in De- 
duration : of the plant, says that, as for three cember. Two methods are pursued to extract 
vears’ plant and “ khoonti, it is a mere chimera, the indigo from plant ; the first effects it by fer- 
iike the many others with which the planters mentation of the fresh leaves and stems ; the 
have hitherto deluded themselves, and which it second, by maceration of the dried leaves ; the 
only requires a little reflection to overthrow. A latter process being most advantageous. They 
biggah may be cut here and there, on an exten- are thus described by Dr. Ure, in his “ Diction- 
si ve cultivation, but it can never be relied upon ary of Arts and Manufactures — 
as forming a part of the cultivation. The un- From the recent leaves .—In the indigo fac- 
certainty of'the indigo crop has been already no- tones of Bengal, there are two large stone-built 
ticed, and is, indeed, as proverbial as that from cisterns, the bottom of the first being nearly 
the hop plant in England, lu Bengal the crop upon a level with the top of the second, in 
is particularly' subject to be destroyed by the an- order to allow the liquid contents to be run 
mud inundation of the river, if it occurs earlier out of the one into the other. The upper- 
than usual. A storm of wind, accompanied by most is called the fermenting vat, or the steeper; 
raiu and hail, as completely ruins the crop as if its area is twenty feet square, audits depth three 
devoured by the locust; neither from this latter feet; the lowermost, called the beater or beating 
Bcourge is the crop exempt. This proneness to vat, is as broad as the other, but one-third long- 
injury extends throughout its growth. The er. The cuttings of the plant, as they come 
seedlings are liable to be destroyed by an in- from the field, are stratified in the steeper, till 
sect closely resembling the tuVnip-fly, as well as this be filled within five or six inches of its brim. 
iy the frog. Caterpillars feed upon the leaves In order that the plant, during its fermentation, 
jf older plants, arid the white ant destroys them may not swell and rise out of the vat, beams of 
)\ consuming their roots. To these destructive wood and twigs of bamboo are braced tight over 
visitations are to he added the more than ordi- the surface of the plants, after which water is 
lary liability of the plant to injury, not merely pumped upon them till it stands within three or 
rom atmospheric commotions, but even from four inches of the edge of the vessel. An active 
ipparently less inimical visitations. Thus not fermentation speedily commences, which is com- 
>niy do storms of wind, heavy rains, and hail, pletod within fourteen or fifteen hours; a little 
lestrov the indigo planter’s prospects, but even longer or shorter, according to the temparature 
umshine, if it pours out fervently after showers of the air, the prevailing winds, the quality of 
>f rain, is apt, as it is properly termed, to scorch the water, and the ripeness of the plants. Nine 
he plants ; and if it occurs during the first month or ten hours after the immersion of the plant, 
if their growth, is most injurious to their future the condition of the vat must be examined; 
idvance. The reason of this effect appears to frothy bubbles appear, which rise like little 
>e the violent change from a state of imbibing pyramids, are at first of a white colour, but 
o a'rapid transpiration of moisture. No liu- soon become grey, blue, and then deep purple 
nan invention or foresiglit can preserve the crop red. The fermentation is at this time violent, 
rom the atmospheric visitations. To destroy the fluid is in constant commotion, apparently 
md drive away the little coleopterous insects boiling, innumerable bubbles mount to the sur- 
vhich attack the seedlings, it would be a success- face, and a copper coloured dense scum covers 
ul method to spread dry grass, &c., over the the whole. As long as the liquor is agitated, 
urface intended to be cultivated, auil to burn the fermentation must not be disturbed, but 
he litter immediately before the sowing. The when it becomes more tranquil the liquor is to 
ieat and smoke produced lias been found perfect- be drawn off'into the lower cistern. It is of the 
f efficacious against the turnip-fly in England, utmost consequence not to push the fermentation 
o destroy the caterpillar, slacked lime dusted too far, because the quality of the whole indigo 
ver the leaves, while the dew is upon them, is is deteriorated; but rather to cut it short, in 

n effectual application. The white ants may which case there is, indeed, a loss of weight, but 

e^driven ‘away or destroyed by frequent hocings, the article is better. The liquor possesses now 
r hich is the best preventive of the scorching, a glistening yellow color, which, when the indigo 
>r hoeing preserves the soil in an equable and precipitates, changes to preen. The average 
tting state of moisture. The great supply of temperature of the liquor is commonly 85 deg. 

sed for Bengal cultivation is obtained from the Fahr.; its specific gravity at the surface is 

'estern provinces, and forms an article of trade 1*0015 ; and at the bottom 1*003. As soon as 
f no inconsiderable magnitude. The stubble the liquor has been run into the lower cistern, 
i the low lands of Bengal is generally submerg- ten men are set to work to beat it with oars, or 
I before it has time to throw out fresh shoots, shovels four feet long, called busquets. Paddle 
u which the blossom and subsequent seed-pod wheels have also been employed for the same 
r® formed. There are, however, some high tracts purpose. Menw hile two other laborers clear 
wowed for that purpose, and on these the plant away the compreHlftg beams and bamboos from 
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tile surface of the upper vat, remove the ex- affords ah indication <of theisucossa of both the 
hausted plant, set it to d?v for fuel, dean processes. When the whole , liquor is run off, a 
out the vessel, and stratify fresh plants in laborer enters the vat/.sweeps all tlife precipitate 
it. The fermented plant appears still green, into one corner, and enters the thinner part into 
but it lias lost three-fourths of its bulk in the a spout which leads into a cistern, alongside of 
process, or from twelve to fourteen per cent, of a boiler, tweeuty feet long; three feet wide, ami 
its weight, chiefly water and extractive matter, three feet deep. When all this liquor is d'»ce 
The liquor in the lower vat must be strongly collected, it is pumped through a bag, for retaiii- 
beateu for an hour and a half, when the indigo ing the impurities, into the boiler, and heated to 
begins, to agglomerate in flocks, and to precipi- ebullition. The froth soon subsides, and shows 
tate. This is the moment for judging whether an oily looking film on the liquor. The indigo 
there has been any error committed in the fer- is by this process not only freed from the yellow 
mentation, which must be corrected by the oper- extractive matter, but is enriched in the intensity 
at ion of-beating. If the fermentation lias been of its color, and iuoreased in weight. From tine 
defective, much froth rises in the beating, which boiler the mixture is run, after two or three 
must be allayed with a little oil, and then a red- hours, into a general receiver called the dripping 
dish tinge appears. If large round granulations rat, or table, which, for a factory of twelve pairs 
are formed, the beating is continued, in order to of preparation vats, is twenty feet long, ten feet 
see if they will grow smaller. If they become as wide, and three feet deep, having a false bottom 
small as fine sand, and if the water clears up, the two feet under the top edge. This cistern stands 
indigo is allowed quietly to subside. Should the in a basin of masonry (made water-tight with Chu- 
vat have been over-fermented, a thick fat-look- nam, hydralic cement), the bottom of which slopes 
ing crust covers the liquor, which does not dis- tonne end, in order 1o facilitate the drainage. A 
appear by the introducti m of a flask of oil. In thick wooden web is stretched along the bottom 
such a Case the beatin g must be moderated, of the inner vessel, to act as a filter. As long 
Whenever the granulations become round, and as the liquor passes through turbid, it is pumped 
begin to subside, and tin; liquor clears up, the back into the receiver; whenever it runs dear, 
beating must be discontinued. Tin* froth or the receiver is covered with another piece of cloth 
scum diffuses itself spontaneously iut4 separate to exclude the dust, and allowed to drain at its 
minute particles', that move above the surface of leisure. Next morning the drained magma is 
the liquor, which are marks of an excessive fer- put into a strong bag, and squeezed in a press, 
mentation. On the other hand, a rightly fer- The indigo is then carefully taken out of the bag, 
men ted vat is easy to work ; the froth, though and cut with a brass wire into bits, about three 
abundant, vanishes whenever the granulations inches cube, which are dried in an airy house, 
make their apjiearance. The color of the liquor, upon shelves of wicker work. During the dry- 
wheu drawn out of the steeper into the beater, is ing a whitish eflloresence oomes upon the pieces, 
bright green ; but as soon us the agglomerations which must be carefully removed with a brush, 
of the indigo commence, it assumes the color of In some places, particularly on the coast ef Co- 
Madeira wine ; and speedily afterwards, in the romaudel, the dried indigo lumps are allowed to 
course of boating, a small round grain is formed, effloresce in a cask for some time, and when they 
which, on separating, makes the water transput- become hard they are wiped and packed far 
ent, and fulls down, when all the turbidity and exportation. 

froth vanish. The object of the beating is three- Indigo from dried leaves .—The ripe plant be- 
fold ; first, it tends to disengage a great quanti- ing cropped, is to be dried in sunshine from nine 
ty of carbonic acid present in tiic liquor; second- o’clock in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
ly, to give the newly-developed indigo its requi- during two days, and threshed to separate the 
site dose of oxygen by the mo9t extensive expo- stems from the leaves, which are then stored up 
sure of its particles to the atmosphere j thirdly, in magazines till a sufficient quantity be collect- 
to agglomerate the indigo in distinct flocks or ed tor manufacturing operations. The newly 
granulations. In order to hasten the precipita- dried leaves must be free from spots, and frui¬ 
tion, lime water is occasionally added to the fer-: ble between the fingers. • When kept dry, tine 
raented liquor in the p. ogress of beating, but it leaves undergo, in the course of four weeks, a 
is not indispensable, and has been suppos- material change, their beautiful green tint turn¬ 
ed capable of deteriorating the indigo. In the ing into a pale blue-grey, previous to which the 
front of the beater a beam is fixed up- leaves afford no indigo by. maceration in water, 
right, in which three or more holes are but subsequently a large quantity. Afterwards 
pierced, a few inches in diameter. These are the product becomes. less considerable. . The 
closed with plugs during the beating, but two or following process is pursued to. extract indigo 
three hours after it, as the indigo subsides, the from the dried leaves ;—They are infhaed in the 
upper plugs is withdrawn tb run off the super- steeping vat with six times their 'bulk of water, 
natant liquor, and then the lower plugs iu sacees- and allowed to macerate for two hours, , with 
siou. The state of this liquor being examined, continual aliiriaig, till all the floating leaves sink. 
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The fine green liquor is then drawn off into the 
beater sat, for if H etoed longer in the steeper, 
some of the indigo,would settle among the leaves 
sad be lost. • Hot water, as employed by some 
manufacturers, is not necessary. The process 
with dry leaves possesses this, advantage, that a 
provision of the plant may be made at the most 
suitable times, independently of the vicissitudes 
of the weather, and the indigo may be uniformly 
made; and, moreover, that the fermentation of 
the fresh leaves, often capricious in its course, is 
superseded by a much shorter period of simple 
maceration. 



PRODUCTION OF ! 

INDIGO IN INDIA. 



maunds. 


maund s. 

1S40 

.«... .120,000 

1845 . 

127,862 

1841 

. 162,318 

1846 . 

101,828 

1842 

. 79,000 

1847 . 

110,000 


. 145,207 

1848 . 

126,565 

1814 

.. 127,862 

1849 . 

120,000 


Average of the ten years 126,7 

44 m iiunds. 

yield from the different districts in 
nearly as follows:— 

Bengal,. 

tnannds. 

84,500 

Triliooty.,... 

21,500 

Benarcv....... 

9,500 

Onde,..... 

6,500 

125,000 


In the Madras Presidency, Indigo is chiefly ma¬ 
nufactured in the districts of Cuddapah, Nellorc, 
Chittoor, Cuddalore, and Chingleput, but the 
produce of Cuddapah, in England known as 
Curpah or Kurpah, is always reckoned of superior 
quality and brings a higher price than that of 
other Madras districts. It sells in Madras at from 
30 to 45 Rupees a maund of 25 lb. and is chiefly 
exported to the United Kingdom and France. 
In former years the usual mode of extracting In¬ 
digo, in Southern India, was from the drv leaf, 
by a process minutely described in the pages of 
lleync and Roxburgh. But this is now almost 
entirely superseded, by the better system of the 
green leaf manufacture, which is followed in all 
the Indigo growing districts of this Presidency, 
save the Province of South Arcot. In the latter, 
the dry leaf process is still persevered in, but it 
is likely that it is only so, from the distance to 
which the leaf has generally to be carried before 
it reaches the factory, and the consequent, partial 
drying that takes place on the journey. The 
Indigo trade of Madras has of late years sustain¬ 
ed a great development, though, owing to the 
drought of 1854, the export fell off above 50 per 
cent, it having in that year only reached 2,162 
t-andies (about 4,500 chests)' while in 1853, it 
amounted to 5,445 Candies (about 10,900 
cnesta). The subjoined table of the quantity 
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landed each year in the port of Lotidon^will show 
the progress of the-trade since 1840. 


Landed in 1840 . 3600 chests. 

1841 ............ 3515 „ 

1842 ....... 6486 „ 

1N43 ............ 5318 „ 

1844 .. 7731 „ 

1845 .. 11348 „ 

1846 . 8261 „ 

1847 . 8948 . „ 

1848 . 3S48 „ 

1849 . 5383 „ 

1850 . 6094 „ 

1851 . 8580 „ 

1S52 . 9311 „ 

1853 . 9761 „ 

1854 . 9229 „ 


The average import from Bengal during the 
same period was about 22,000 chests, so that 
Madras now contributes 30 per cent, of the 
whole supply of this dye from India to the Lon¬ 
don market. But notwithstanding this impor¬ 
tance of the traffic, the general manufacture is 
conducted, in so imperfect a system, that the 
value of the article produced is seriously dimi¬ 
nished, and its currency injured as an article of 
trade. It is not that the quality of Madras In¬ 
digo is inferior to the ordinary run of that of 
Bengal, for where the manufacture lias been con¬ 
ducted ou a large scale, and with elaborate care 
and skill, as in the factories of Messrs. Arbuth- 
not and Co., at Cuddapah and Bimlipatam and 
Messrs. Hart and Simpson in the Cuddapah and 
Nellorc districts, an article is produced which 
is held in high estimation in the home market, 
and commands as current a sale as the produce 
of any Bengal factory. But Indigo is commonly 
manufactured over the Madras Presidency in 
driblets; one vat-owner often not producing 
enough to till even a chest, and the consequence 
is, that no one can make a purchase of a quantity 
of Indigo in the Madras market upon a sample, 
as is commonly done in Bengal,—that every par¬ 
cel, and often the same chest is of mixed quali¬ 
ties, and that the value of the dye becomes there¬ 
by disproportionately depreciated at home. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, nine samples of 
Green leaf Indigo and four of Dry leaf were sent 
to the Exhibition. The Pirst Prize for the form¬ 
er was awarded to the produce of Messrs. Hart 
and Simpson’s Factory, a beautiful specimen of 
the dye. Ranking closely with it, was the pro¬ 
duce of Messrs. Arbuthuot and Co.’s Factory, 
which, though not quite coming up to the former 
specimen in colour, was so well manufactured!, so 
even, square and uniform in quality, as to deserve 
the highest commendation. 

Data Indigo .—Of the Indigo manufactured 
from the Pala tree, Wrightia tiuotoria, three sam¬ 
ples were sent from Madura, Salem, and Canara, 
but only one deserved meution, that from Messrs. 
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Fischer aad Co- of Salem, which is well manu¬ 
factured. Fair specimen of the variety, broken 
square, light, even ordinary copper, sandy. The 
other samples were heavy, sooty, coarse and grey, 
as were all the specimens of Indigo sent from the 
Western Coast.— M. ]$. J. R, 

In 1790 the general object of cultivation in 
Mauritius was indigo, of which from four to five 
crops a year were procured. One person sent to 
Europe 30,000 lbs., in 1789, of very superior 
quality. 

Ceylon. —Indigo, though indigenous in Ceylon, 
is still imported from the adjoining continent, 
but its growth in this island would be subject to 
none of the vicissitudes of climate, that in the 
course of a single night have devastated the most 
extensive plantations in Bengal, and annihilated 
the hopes and calculations of the planter at a 
time when they had attained all the luxuriance 
of approaching maturity. The district of Tan- 
galle, in the southern province, is the best adapt¬ 
ed to the culture and manufacture of indigo for 
various reasons, such as the abundance of the 
indigenous varieties of the plant, the similarity 
of the climate to that of the coast of Coromandel, 
where the best indigo is produced ; 'Anility of 
transport by water to either of the 4#i ts of ex¬ 
port, Galle or Colombo, during the south-east, 
or to Triiicomalee by the south-west monsoon ; 
every necessary material is at hand for building 
a first rate indigo factory, including drying 
yards, leaf godowns (stores), steeping vats and 
presses, except roof aud floor tiles—which may 
be obtained in any quantity from Colombo, dar¬ 
ing the south-west monsoon, at a moderate rate 
’ compared with their cost at home. In 1817 an 
offer was made to the Government to introduce 
the cultivation of indigo, on condition of a free 
grant of the land required for the purpose and 
freedom from taxation for thtrty years, after 
which the usual tax was to be levied ; and in 
case the cultivation were abandoned, the land 
was to revert to the Crown. But whether from 
the disturbed state of the colony at the time or 
from incredulity on the part of the Government, 
as to the capability of the colony in this respect 
the application was unheeded. A subsequent 
proposal, emanating from a Swedish gentleman 
of great ability, skill and enterprise, was defeat¬ 
ed by his death, although a company was on the 
point of formation to carry out the scheme. It 
would not be difficult, says Mr. Barrett, to select 
500,000 acres, the property of the Crown, 
which at a comparatively small expenditure 
might be brought into a proper state of cultiva¬ 
tion for the reception of indigo seed ; for very 
little would be required to be done beyond clear¬ 
ing the land of weeds, ’ burning the grass, and 
then lightly ploughing and levelling the ground; 
and whenever manure miffht ^‘be requisite, the 
fecula of the leaf affords one of the richest that 
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could be employed. Ceylon produces two otlier 
plants from which a very valuable blue dye may 
be obtained by a similar process to that-of 
making indigo. The Singhalese head men of 
the Tangalle district have long been/ anxi¬ 
ous for the establishment of an indigo plan¬ 
tation there, and would readily have taken shares 
in a company established for that purpose. In¬ 
digo would seem to have been exported by the 
Dutch from Ceylon so late as 1794. The wild 
varieties of indigo which grow on the sea-shore 
are used by the dobies (/Taskertnen). Indigo 
grows in a wild state in Siam, and all the dye 
used in the country is manufactured from these 
plants. The extensive low grounds are admira¬ 
bly suited for the cultivation of this plant. A 
large quantity is raised in Manila, but I have no 
full details of the cultivation in the Philippines. 
However, in the first six months of 1843, 1,039 
piculs of indigo were shipped to Europe, and 
about 650 to other quarters—equal in all to 
about 226,000 lbs. in the half year. In the 
year 1847 the exports of indigo were 30,631 arro- 
bas, equal to about 7,658 cwt. ; in 1850 the 
total exports from Manila were 4,225 Quintals. 

Java .— The cultivation of indigo was introduc¬ 
ed into Java in the time of the company. It was 
so much neglected during the adminstration of 
Governor Daendels that the exportation ceased. 
It however revived subsequently, and in 1823 
the exports were close upon 17,000 lbs- In 
1826 it had risen to 46,0 )0 lbs. In the single 
province of Westbaglen, about 60 square miles 
in extent, 86 indigo factories were established in 
the course of seven or eight years. In 1839, the 
exports of this dye-stuff from Java were 588,764 
kilogrammes, valued at 7# million francs. 
It has been found by experience that a good soil 
is essentially necessary for the plant, and the in¬ 
digo transplanted from elevated grounds to the 
rice fields succeeds better and yields more color¬ 
ing matter than when raised direct oh the spot 
from the seed. The residencies of Cheribon, 
Baglen aud Madion, are those in which the crop 
succeeds best. From being so exhausting a 
crop, aud finding it prejudicial to their rice 
grounds, they are gradually abandoning indigo 
culture in Java, and about two-thirds of the in¬ 
digo plantations have within the last year or 
two been replaced with sugar. The value of the 
Java indigo is set down at 250 rupees (£25) per 
tnauud. If this be the average price, and it 
cannot be manufactured lower, Bengal has little 
to fear from Javanese competition. The product 
of indigo rose from 276 maunds in 1825 to 
28,000 in 1842, and the quantity sold by the 
Dutch Trading Company in the last-named year 
was 10,500 chests, of about the. same dimen¬ 
sions as those usually exported from,^Calcutta. 
Some further statistics of theoumfB.jp Java 
are shown in the following returns oithe quan¬ 
tity exported:— *’ 
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1830 

1838 

1830 

1841 

1843 

1851 

1858 


lbs. 
22,063 
535 753 
505,818 
913,693 
1,890,429 
769,580 
838,288 


The produce in 1848 was 1,151,368 lbs. 


1840. 


1841. 


9 

728 


10 

728 


197,085 192,159 


in which this culture 

is introduced _ . 

Number of factories ... 

Families occupied with this cul¬ 
ture... ••• ••• 

Extent of fields where the cut¬ 
ting has been made in bahus of 
71 decametres 

Onantity of bahus planted before 

the gathering . 

Quantity of indigo crop in pounds 2,032,097 
average pounds per ba.hu 492 

The extent of fields destined for the crop of 
1842 was 37,970 bahus, and the amount of 
the crop was calculated by approximation at 
1,862,000. The gradual increase of the export 
in the eighteen years ending 1842, is shown as 
follows:— 
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t , The consumption of indigo in Europe and 
North America in round numbers, estimated 
from authentic sources, is thus set down by Mr. 
Macculloch in 1849 :— 

chests. 

la Great Britain for home consumption-.9,820 

France total for ditto... ...... 10,400 

American ports from lioudon and Liverpool 2,500 

„ Calcutta.. 700 

„ Holland, tie ... ..... ... 400 

Other European countries export from London 

and Liverpool., 21,530 

„ Holland..'. 4,270 

„ „ Calcutta..... 120 


40.844 

817 


38,829 

538 

1,063,427 

43 


1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Mannda. 

76 

126 

109 

310 

600 

480 

563 

2,213 


1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 
1«38 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


Maunds. 

3.310 

7023 

5865 

10,822 

9,778 

15,6s0 

27,246 

24,044 

28,000 


Total imports of 

indigo into 

the United King- 

dom, and quantity 
tion: — 

retained for home 

consump- 


Imports. 

cwts. 

Home consumption, 
cwts. 

1848 

59,127 

... 

9,032 

1849 

81 449 

lM 

12,270 

1850 

70,482 

... 

16,374 

1851 

89,994 

• • « 

27,947 

1852 

83, obi) 

... 

16,381 

IMPOSTS OF INDIGO. 

Mexico and the ports 

East Indies, 
lbs. 

of South America, 
lbs. 

1831 . 

6,996,062 


— 

1832 . 

6,196,080 


66,363 

1883 . 

6,315,629 


125,264 

1834 

3,595,697 


64,638 

1835. 

8.861.853 . 


88 306 

1836 . 

7 218,991 


198,003 

1837 . 

5,706,896 


365,091 

1838 . 

6,578,852 


142,739 

1889 

4,651,542 


363*481 

1840 . 

6,940.192 


124,766 

1841 

7.451,653 


247,031 

1842 . 

8,931,112 
6,319,294 . 


155,003 

1843 . 

*00 

130,836 


France., 




800 


Entered for home oonsumption about two millions and a 
half pounds annually. (“ Par. Returns No. 656, Sep¬ 
tember 1843, and 426, September 1844.”) 


—Simmond s, page 478. 50,040 

(4471) INDIGOFERA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural family Legummoea, in¬ 
digenous in the equinoctial parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America, and celebrated for some of the 
species yielding Indigo. The species are about 
150 in number ; all are small herbaceous or 
shrubby Plants. The leaves are usually pinnate ; 
the flowers small and papilionaceous, in axillary 
clusters of a purple, blue, or white colour. The 
calyx is 5-cleft ; segments acute ; vexillum 
roundish, emarginate ; keel furnished with a 
subulate spur on both sides, stamens diadelphous 
[9 and 1], Legume continuous, one or more 
seeded. Seeds usually truncated, separated by 
cellular spurious partitions. There is some dif 
ficulty in ascertaining all the cultivated species, 
as the subject is usually neglected both by natura 
lists and cnltivators.— Eng. Cgc. Vol. III.jp. 227 
Dr. Wight, in leones, gives, Indigofera arborea 
368 ; argentea, 331 ; aspalathoides, 382 ; at 
ropurpurea, 369 ; cccrulea, 366 ; cinerea, 386 
echinata, 316 ; enneaphylla, 403 ; fiaccida, 387 
fragrant, 385 : glandulosa, 330 ; linifolia 
313 ; paucifolia, 331 ; pedicellate, 983; pentn 
phylla, 385 ; prostrata , 814 ; pulchella, 367 
tinetoria, 365 ; trifoliata, 314 ; trita, 315, 386 
uniflora, 333 ; viscosa, 404. 

(4472) INDIGOFERA. Wild indigo. An 
indigenous shrub, a species of indigo, is some¬ 
times, in Tenasseriin, used in forming a blue dye. 
— Mason. 

(4473) INDIGOFERA, Sp. 

Doun-daloun. Burw. 

This tree is four or five feet in girth, found 
both in the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts, 
though it is scarce. Wood, white colored, ad¬ 
apted to every purpose of house-building.— 
McClelland. 

(4474) INDIGOFERA ANIL. From the 
name it might be inferred that this was an 
Asiatic plant; but it is said by De Candolle to 
grow wild in America, and to be cultivated in 
both Indies, as also along the Gambia in Africa. 
The name Anil, which has passed into the Span¬ 
ish, has evidently the same origin as the Arabic 
Neel, or Nil. Tbe Spaniards and Portuguese, 
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who had ftmndthe way to India l>y t wo opposite 
courses, must there have become acquainted, writl: 
Indigo, and adopted its Indian name : tltey were 
the first to manufacture it in America—the Por¬ 
tuguese in Brazil, and the Spaniards in Mexico, 
This species is characterised by an erect suffruti- 
cose stein; * leaves pinnate in 3 to 8 pairs; leaf¬ 
lets oval-oblong, scarcely pubescent on the under 
surface; racemes axillary,shorter than the leaves; 
legumes compressed, not torulose, deflexed, curv¬ 
ed, with both sutures thickened and prominent, 
30- to 12-seeded. Messrs. Wight and Arnott 
state, “ We have not sufficient materials to en¬ 
able us to determine if I. Anil be a distinct 
species. We know of no distinguishing charac¬ 
ter,. unless it is to be found in the fruit, and the 
descriptions given of that part in the two spe¬ 
cies differ iu different authors.” But the authors 
of the ,* Flore de Senegambio’ consider them dis¬ 
tinct, as do most botanists. According to Dr. 
Honigberger, p. 280, lndigofera Anil, is culti¬ 
vated in some provinces of the Punjab, but 
more for dye, than for medicine. The leaf of the 
lndigofera Anil (Vishaso Danie, Sam.) is used 
by the natives in hepatitis. Powdered indigo 
has been employed in Germany in the treatment 
of epilepsy, but with very uncertain/) results.— 
O’S/taug Uneasy. p. 292. A 

(4475) INDIGO FEE, A ARGEN fEA, is a 
species usually stated to be a native of India, and 
the authority of Dr. Eoxburgh might be cited 
for the fact; but Messrs. Wight and Arnott state 
that I. aryentea of Linnaeus is not found in 
India. It is the species cultivated iu Egypt turd 
Burbary for the sake of its Indigo, and, accord¬ 
ing to Humboldt, also in America. The Indian 
species which has been confounded witli it is I. 
paucifolia of Delille, which has alternate leaflets, 
and linear, slightly compressed, torulose le¬ 
gumes. I. aryentea is shrubby, with round bran- 
clies, which appear of a silky whiteness from ap- 
pressed pubescence ; leaves pinnate, 1- to 2-pair- 
cd; leaflets opposite, obovate, silky-pubescent; 
racemes shorter than the leaf; legumes pendu¬ 
lous, much compressed, torulose, canescent; 2- 
to 4-seeded. 

(4476) 1NDIGOFERA CLERULEA (lloxb.). 
This is a new speeies described by Dr. Eoxburgh, 
and called K nrneeli in Telingn by the natives of 
the peninsula of India, lie states that from the 
leaves of this, plant ha had often extracted a most 
beautiful light Indigo, more so than he ever 
could from the common Indigo Plant, or even 
from Nerinm tinclorium, and in a large proportion, 
lie says it is an erect shrubby species, growing 
iu dry barren uncultivated ground to the height 
of 3 feet, and higher iu, good garden soil. It 
flowers during the wet and cold seasons. The 
leaves are pinnate; leaflets 4-paired, obovate, 
emargrnate; racemes rather shorter than the 
leaves; legumes reflexed, curved, contracted be¬ 
tween the seeds* hairy; from 3* to 4-aeeded. De 
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Candolle inquires whether this be sufficiently 
distinct from l. tinctoria. Dr. Eoxburgh states 
that it comes near to I. aryentea, Linn.'" The 
process he adopted for extracting Indigo frdra 
this plant was similar to that practised with the 
leaves of Nerium tinclorium, or the scalding 
process.— Ena. Cyc. 

(4477) 1NDIGQFERA, DlSPERM A. This, 
according to Humboldt, is also one of the spe¬ 
cies cultivated in America, and seen among the 
most ancient hieroglyphics! paintings of, the 
Mexicans. Dr. Bancroft considers it as the 
species called Guatemala Indigoi, which yields 
fine pulp, but is less productive than other spe¬ 
cies. The stem is herbaceous, weak ; the branch¬ 
es round ; leaves pinnate, 4- to 6-paired ; leaf¬ 
lets elliptico oblong, smooth ; racemes slender, 
larger than the leaf ; legumes round, subtoru- 
lose, mucronate ; 2-seeded.— Eng. Oyc. 

(4478) IND1GOFEEA ENNEAPHYLLA. 
The expressed juice of the “ trailing indigo,” 

lndigofera enueuphylla, is given as an alterative 
by the native physicians in old syphilitic diseas¬ 
es.— O'Shaug Uneasy, page 292. 

(4479) INDIGQFEEA LINIFOLTA, vege¬ 
tates in the lower mountains of the Punjab. 
There the root of this plant is said to be offici¬ 
nal and to be used in febrile eruptions. It is 
Dealsings root for Torkee.— IJonig. 

(4480) LNDIGOFERA TINCTORIA. 

Tarum, Malay. I Tayum, Tajjala, 

Talum, Lami’UNG. I Tayung, Bisaya. 

Toni, Javanese. | 

lndigofera tinctoria. —Ts the species generally 
cultivated iu India, whence it has been intro¬ 
duced both into Africa and America. It is suf- 
fruticosc, erect, branched , leaves pinnate ; leaflets 
5 or 6 pairs; long obovate, scarely pubescent, 
racemes of flowers axillary, shorter than the 
loaves. Legumes approximated towards the base 
of the rachis, nearly cylindrical, slightly torulose, 
deflexud, and more or less curved upwards ; su¬ 
tures thickened ; seeds about 10, cylindrical, 
truncated at both ends. This species is some¬ 
times called Indigo Franc, and French Indigo in 
the West Indies. It is said to be found wild 
along the sands of Senegal. (* Flore de Sene- 
gambic,’ vol. i. p. 178.)— Eng. Cyc. The true 
indigo plant, lndigofera tinctoria, is grown occa¬ 
sionally by both Karens and Burmese, but Bot 
extensively.— Mason. Some" of these Indigo 
plants are very beautiful, natives of India, and 
worthy of a place in any garden ; the colours 
being purple, red or pink— Riddell. 

(44S1) INDUEJUO, BITTER. 

. liuLurjuo-i-tulkh,, P*BS. 

Seeds of Holarrhena pubeSceus, ** Rooraf and 
II. Antidyseritcrica, the same size arfd colour, 
furrowed deeply at one sidevery bitter—.Pen. 

pa. 208. ‘ 
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(4482) INDUBJUO, MILD. 

Ioilinj'io-i'aiiereen, Picks. 

Sewls of Wrightia anti-dysenterica, about t 
inci» long, brown, nearly tasteless.— Ben.Ph. 208. 

(4483) INGA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminosit, which, though 
it has been separated from Mimosa. , yet contains 
upwards of 10.0 species. These are found in the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 
They are distinguished by their legumes being 
broadly linear, compressed, and 1 -celled. The 
seeds are usually covered with pulp, more rarely 
with farinaceous matter or a pellicle. The spe¬ 
cies form shrubs or trees, and are commonly 
unarmed. The flowers are in spikes, or are 
capitate, and of red or white colour. From the 
number of species in this genus, as well as in 
Acacia and Mimosa, and from their having been 
removed from one to the other, there is some 
confusion in the synonyms. A few of the use¬ 
ful species have been further separated into the 
genus Parkia; but many still remain which are 
important in the countries where they are indige¬ 
nous, either for astringent properties, like many 
Mimosas and Acacias, or for the edible nat ure of 
the fecula or pulp which surrounds their seeds. 
Thus I. cochl'iocarpas has hitter and astringent 
bark, which is used iu tanning and also iu medi¬ 
cine. It is taken to Portugal, where it is 
called the Brazilian Bark, and used even as 
a substitute for that of the Cinchona. Martins 
distinguishes from this species, which he calls : 
/. Jumna, another which lie lias named I. 
nslringens, and of which the Imrk lias similar 
properties. The bark of these trees is considered 
bv some authors to be the Cortex Astringens 
Brasiliensis of old pharmacopoeias. J. xalutarix 
is another astringent species, a native of New 
Granada, of which the bark is much used in the 
form of decoction for various complaints in which 
astringents arc indicated, and for the same pur¬ 
poses as Ratany Root. Some of the species, as 
before mentioned, are esteemed for the sweetish 
edible pulp with which their seeds are surround¬ 
ed, as I. dulcis in India and I. imignis in the 
province of Quito, where it is called Guabo, or 
Guabas, but Paoaes in Peru. So I. Camatchili . 
according to Perrotet, is similarly esteemed in 
Manilla, and I. Furobu in Western Africa, in the 
neighbourhood of the Senegal. I. vera contains 
tannic acid, and is one of the numerous legumi¬ 
nous plants used for obtaining Catechu. The 
pulp of the fruit of this species also is purgative. 
I. fitcuHfew yields in its pods a laxative pulp 
ealled Pois-Doux in St. Domingo. It has a 
sweet taste. The pulp also of the pods of I. 
kttrapJcjfUa is sweet and mucilaginous. (Lind- 
I tgctable Kingdom ,) 

(4484) INGA BIGEMINA. 

’ . Tau-y#w, Burnt. ; 

■“•five gardens, in Tenasserim, are often orna- 


INGA XYLOCARPA. 

merited with a species ©f inga which affords a thick 
beautiful shade, and when in flower its tufted 
boughs seem to bend under tlieir burdens of sweet, 
scented-blossoms. It is a leguminous plant, whose 
seeds are poisonous and wben taken into the 
stomach sometimes produce disastrous consequen¬ 
ces, yet the Burmese and Karens are extravagantly 
fond of them, as a condiment to their preserved 
fish, and they bring a high price in the bazars. 

(4485) INGA DULCIS. Sweet Inga or Ma¬ 
nilla Tamarind. 

Seema chin) a, Tel. | Coorkapooli marum, Tam. 

A most valuable hedge plant,, is now used along 
the line of railway, the wood is hard Isolated 
trees of 12 to 18 inches diameter are occasionally 
found, these resemble the hawthorn in general 
appearance. It is the PUhecolobittm dulce , Benih. 
The pulp of the fruit is eatable, the seed was 
brought from Manilla to Snmulcottah, hence the 
name “ Manilla tamarind.” The Spaniards in¬ 
troduced the tree to the E. Indies from Mexico. 
— M. E. Inga dulcis, says Mr. Jalfrey, is a 
large and handsome tree, with drooping branch¬ 
es armed with short straight thorns. Pods cu¬ 
riously twisted, filled with a sweet pulp, which 
forms a nourishing food* This is the best hedge 
plant iu South India. 

(4486) INGA XYLOCARPA, Mi.wosE.fi, 
Roxb. c. 100. 

Kroovaloo marum, Tam. | Tangedu mara, Tel. 
Pycnkodoe, Buum. | Jamboo, Hind. 

This tree grows to a large size, and is much 
valued for house building, on account of its 
strength and toughness. It is remarkable for 
its thick woody legume, and is the Xglia dola- 
hr if or mix of Benih.— M. E. of 1855. Mr. 
Mason says that this is a species of the old 
genus acacia, and its timber is usually denomi¬ 
nated iron wood in Amman, and is sometimes 
so called in the Tenasserim Provinces. The 
hard wood is as ^impervious to white ants as 
teak, and is even more durable in the ground. 
Natives have assured him that they have seen 
house posts of this wood taken up after having 
stood forty years, and that the part which had 
been buried was as sound as new timber. The 
trees abound in the province of Tavoy, es¬ 
pecially near the forks of the Tenasserim— 
Mason. Dr. McClelland liowever states that 
both Inga xglocarpa' Pyiu Kadoe. and 2 T. bije• 
mina , Tauyeu, afford iron-wood. This first is 
called Pin-ka-doe by tbs Burmese. It is found 
in all the Teak Forests. In the Frame Forests 
it is usually about six feet in girth, but in all the 
other Forests it attains a larger sira*ii4)r*»quently 
eight or nine feet. It is most pkntil#$through- 
out the province. The' second spW^p is* of 
smaller girth, but grows to a , great height. 
Wood black.-— McClelland. Df. Wight des- 
eribes, it as a dark coloured, hard and very 
strong wood, excellent for naves of wheels and in- 
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‘INK. 

deed for all purposes demanding great strength. 
He believes it is abundant iu the Walliar forests. 
An inch bar sustained 250 lbs.— Wight. Mr. 
Rohde says it is the Cocda Tangeda of the 
Circars. Roxburgh states it to be used for 
knees and bends of ships in Pegu. In the 
Circars lie has not met with it exceeding a 
foot or 14 inches diameter and always faulty 
in the centre, the quantity brought down is 
comparatively small, he thinks it a good 
wood for screws, framing of furniture, lin¬ 
ings of drawers, tool handles and generally for 
all purposes for which a moderately hard, strong 
wood not liable to split or cast about is requir¬ 
ed ; polished it has something the appearance of 
a close grained palnr, and has been sold by hard 
wood dealers in London as “ patridge wood.”— 
Rohde. 


Tnchiostro, It. 
Atramentum, Lat. 
fthai, Peas. 

Tschernilo, ltus. 
Tints, 8r. 

Rlak, Sw. 

ingredients, the chief 


(4487) INK. 

Sira, Tbl. 

Mye, Tam. 

Ink, Dot. 

Encre, Pa. 

l)inte, Gbu. 

SeahijGuz. IIjnu. Pbbs. 

Is composed of different 
of which are gall-nuts, copperas, gum, and log¬ 
wood, according to the purposes to which it is to 
be applied. There are several varied of mk, 

such as printing ink, writing ink, marking ink, 
India ink. &c. The Ink of China is brought 
over in small oblong cakts, readily diffusible in 
water. It is made of rerv fine lamp black, pre¬ 
pared with a peculiar glue, or jelly. Comp-Desc. 
The Tamools occasionally make ink with nearly 
the same materials that we do, but that which is 
used by the Hindoo Native Writers in the Cut- 
cherries and Public Offices is prepared by the 
following very different process. First, a burnt 
rice water is to be made in this way; half a seer of 
* rice burnt black is to be well boiled in a seer and 
a half of watjer, till but oae seer remains then 
strain off thd dregs. To this seer of burnt rice 
water is to be' added two pollams of Komburruck 
(Lac), boil th em well together and strain off the 
dregs. Half a s eer of Carpoo vernum (Lamp black) 
and half a pollUm of Vullam pisin (Gum Arabic) 
are then to be well rubbed into a fine powder, and 
gradually added to the decoction of Komburruk 
and burnt rice water, when the whole are to be 
rubbed together! and well shakeu, at different 
intervals §>r theXspace of three days. The Maho¬ 
metans prepare thfeir ink, which they call Scealiee, 
in the following mWinner. Take of Lamp black 
and Gum Arabic «%qual quantities and pound 
them together into dVvery fine powder. This 
powder is then to be maqstened with the juice of 
the pulp of the Kuttalay* pfemall Aloe,) and w*f' 
rubbed at intervals for twouilys tbgKfitlufr after 
which it is to be formed into little cakes that are 
to be put on plantain leaves, and dried in the sun 
for use.— Jins. Mat. Med. p. 175* • 
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inc/la rgyleana. 

(4488) INK, RED. 

Segapoo Mye, Tam. 

The Tamools prepare this by adding a little 
water to Shein pungie fred cotton) luttooka doodi, 
Tel.— -AitCs. Mat. Med. p. 175. ’Red ink is 
formed by steeping and afterwards boiling chips 
of red dye woods in Vinegar that formed by 
lake is not permanent.— Rohde, M.S.8. 

(4489) INSECTA, one of the classes of Inver¬ 
tebrate Animals. The Latin term Insecta, like 
Greek Entoma, which has been applied to these 
animals, has reference to the bisected or divided 
appearance of the body; hence the English name 
Insect, the French Iusecte, and the German In¬ 
sect. Invertebrate Animals are divided by La¬ 
marck into two groups, which he calls Ani- 
maux Apatliiques, and Animaux Seusibles. 
The latter, or the Sensitive Animals, contain six 
classes, of which Inseets are the first. Accord¬ 
ing to Latreille’s arrangement in the * Regne 
Animal,’ the class Insecta forms the third great 
division of articulated animals— articulated re¬ 
ferring to the innumerable joints of which this 
class of animals is composed. True Insects may 
lie thus de.Ofied : —Articulated animals possessing 
six legs, t,>o antennas, two compound eyes; a 
small bmri at the anterior extremity of a double 
“Mullary chord. Circulation effected by a 
Pilsating dorsal vessel provided with numerous 
'lives. Respiration l>y tfacu’ece, Much form two 
1‘ternl trunks, and ramify through tjhe biSdv; gene- 
n tion oviparous ; two distinct seXjCs; adult state 
•ttained through a series of metamorphoses, la¬ 
bels generally possess two pair* of wings ; the 
Wink in the adult animal is usually composed of 
bree chief parts, the head (Caput), Thorax, and 
ibdomen ; or the trunk of an insect may be des- 
Vibed as consisting of thirteen segments, of 
Hiich one constitutes the head, three form the 
.borax, and the remaining nine compose the 
ibdomen. The head includes the organs of 
sensation and manducation, and its principal parts 
lave received the following names:—the Clypeus, 
Vertex, Occiput, Lenne, Can thus, Guln, Oculi, 
lemmata, Antennae, and the Trophi.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4490) INULA, a genus of Plants belonging 
the natural prder Compositce and the sub-or- 
Asteracea. It has a many-flowered hetero- 
nous head. Florets of the ray female in one 
rc W sometimes by abortion sterile, usually ligu- 
Iftk sometimes somewhat tubular and trifid; 
thos, 0 f the disc hermaphrodite, tubular, 5-tooth- 
e( *; nvolucre imbricated in several rows; recep- 
tapRiat or somewhat convex, naked; anthers 
With 2 setae at the base ; achenium without i 
beak, tapering, or in I. Heletmm 4-cornered; 
pappus uniform in one row, composed of capil 
laiy roughish. set®. — Eng. Cgc. 

(4491) INULA ROYLEANA, grows in th< 
Cashmerean hills, bat as the plant is considerei 



IONIDIUM RUFFRUTICOSUM, 

poisonous it is not used. Dr. Honigberger is of 
opinion* that iipportant, virtues lie hidden in it, 
and that it is well worthy of Being experimented 
with.— Honigberger, p 290. 

(4492) ,INULA YISCOSA. AND GRAVEO- 
LENS* nave been lately recommended as diure¬ 
tics* and as useful in calculous diseases.— 
Honigberger, p 290. 

(4498) IODINE, 
lode, FS. | Iod, Gnu. 

Iodine (r=l26), from teSys, violet , the colour 
of its vapour, was obtained by M. Courtois in 
1812 in the residual liquor of the process for ob¬ 
taining Soda from Kelp. Though but lately 
discovered, its effects have long been obtained in 
medicine, as it is found in Sea and several Mineral 
waters, and in Sea-weeds, Sponge, Corals, and 
some Molluscous animals. In the present day. 


- O'&haugh - 


the leaf of a Sea-weed (a species of Laminaria, i w i(h live stamens include 


IPOMdBA COCCINEA. 

active principles emetine.or violine.- 
nessg,pttge 209. < > 

(4497) IORA, or JORA, a genus of Birds 
established by Dr. Horsfieldj and placed by Mr. 
Swainsou among his Brackypodina, or Short- 
Legged Thrushes. 

(4498) IPO MAS A, a genus of Plants of the 
natural family of Comofaulacea. which is very 
closely allied to Convolvulus, or Bindweed, whenee. 
has been derived its name. From the more 
minute investigations of modem botanists con¬ 
siderable changes have taken place iu the nomen¬ 
clature of the specie.-, sometimes referred to this 
genus and sometimes to oilier nearly allied genera. 
M. ChoLy, who lias most recently examined the 
Oriental (huvolrulaccee, excludes many species 
u sually referred here, and forms the genus of the 
species of Jponwa ami Convolvulus of authors. Ipo- 
MfPa lias a 5 -sepal ed calyx, a campamilate corolla. 


Dr. Falconer) is employed in the Himalayas, and 
called the goitre-leaf, and in S. America the 
stems of a Sea-weed are sold by the name of 
goitre-sticks, because they are chewed by the in¬ 
habitants wherever goitre is prevalent.— Bogle. 
Iodine is procurable by burning large quantities 
of sea weed or of the conferva of the salt water lake 
near Calcutta: but to prepare it from these, 
the process is only economical where the weeds 
yield enough of impure Carbonate of soda, to 
cover the general expense of this operation. 
This islfet the case with the Calcutta conferva.— 
Bang. Phar. p. 870. 

(4494) IONIDIUM, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Violacece. It has 5 se¬ 
pals not prolonged at the base ; corolla unequal, 

2 lipped, consisting of 5 petals, the lowest of 
which is very large and unguiculate ; stamens 5, 
hypogynous, unequal, the two anterior having 
anthers that are often appendiculate ; capsule 
protected by the permanent sepals ; petals and 
stamens few, or many-seeded. The species are 
herbaceous plants or shrubs.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4495) IONIDIUM IPECACUANHA, is a 
native of the forests of Brazil. It has alternate 
lanceolate ovate leaves, serrated, acute at each 
end ; stipules ovate-lanceolate, acute, membran¬ 
ous, ribbed in the middle ; sepals semi-pinnati- 
fid; lower petal very large, transversely elliptical. 
The roots are emetic, and are often collected as a 
substitute for the true Ipecacuanha.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4496) I6NIDIUM SUFFRUTICOSUM. 
Sgu. Viola suj?fruticosa, (L.) 

Ruttun pumas, Dux. | Cbarali, Sans. 

A ragged and somewhat prickly reclining 
herb, having a small crimson flower. It is com¬ 
mon over the peninsula of India, and is used os a 
demulcent. Dr. O’Shaughnessy examined care¬ 
fully specimens obtained from the Calcutta Gar¬ 
den^ but did not detect the least trace of the 
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i within it.; style single; 
st igma hilohcd ; lobes capitate ; ovary 2-celled ; 
cells J-seeded; capsule 2-celled. The species are 
ven numerous, and found in t he tropical parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America. A few ascend the moun¬ 
tains in su('li latitudes. Most ofthc species are 
ornamental ; others have been removed to Qua- 
moclit, . trgyreia , Pharbilis, 4’C., and one of the 
most useful as au article of diet in tropical coun¬ 
tries, to Butatasa t. Pi. print is produces the tubers 
so well known by tlie name of Sweet Potatoes. 
— Eng. Cgc. Roxburgh in his Flora Indiea page 
497 to 5<i4 describes eleven species of lpomma. 
l)r. Wight in Icon, gives Ipomaca, 1356 ; brac- 
teata, 1374 ; campanulata, 1374; chrysoides, 
157 ; pes tigridis, 836 ; pileata, 1363 ; pulchel- 
la, 156; Ipomrea rugosa, 887; sessiliflora, 169 ; 
Wightii. 1364 ; The species and varieties of Ipoi 
mm are pretty creepers flowering in the morning. 
They greatly enhance the beauty of Indian gar¬ 
dens, when the various colors are well arranged, 
raised from seeds sown at the commencement of 
the rains, they n|gy be. sown where intended to 
flower. Any garden soil will suit, if not too heavy. 
— Riddell. Mr. Williams says that in China, 
the large family of Convolvulaceae contnins many 
beautiful species of Ipomaea, cultivated for their 
flowers, especially the Ipormea quamoclit, found 
about the houses even of the poorest people.— 
Williams Middle Kingdom, page 287- 

(4499) IPOALEA. Aruow-iieaded Ipomjia. 
There is an elegaut little twining species of Ipo- 
nuca with arrow-beaded shaped leaves. The 
corolla is cream-coloured with a purple eye. It 
is in bloom in the hedges of Maulmain at the 
close of the rains.— Mason. 

(4500) IPOMiEA BONA-NOX. Mu rio at a. 
(Hairy.) Rubro-Coerulea (blue and pink.) Tyri- 
antliina. (Bright violet.) Violaoea. (Violet Blue.) 
Spleudens, (pale red.) Tuberosa (yellow species.) 

(4501) IPOMjEA COCCINEA. A beautiful 
species herbaceous and shrubby, well adapted for 
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IPOM.EA JALAPA. 

covering trellis work, walls, or pillars, growl 
easily from seed, at the commencement of t 
rains in any good soil, when they produce flowers 
in profuse abundance.— Riddell, 

(4502) IPOMJ2A CCERULEA. Sky-blue 
Ifomasa. 

Neel-kulmi, Hind. 

Seeds Inflaton and Kala-dana. Tliis grows 
wild in the hedges about Ajmeer. The seeds 
called kala-dana are kept by the punsaries and 
are much employed as a purge ; but reckoned 
veiy irregular in operation. One tola is taken 
by an adult as a dose.— Gen. Hied. Top.p.p. 144 
and 181. The seeds of this plant are offici¬ 
nal all over Hindostan and the Punjab, the na¬ 
tives administer them chiefly as purgatives.— 
Honigberger, p. 291. 

(4503) IPOMiKA CUSPIDATA, is a creep¬ 
ing weed, and Dr. Honigberger, p. 291, states its 
leaves are used inedicinallv. 

(4504) IPQMiEA DASYSPERMA, the seeds 
of this plant Dr. Honigberger received from 
Hindostan, as an antidote to hydrophobia. It 
is called Koota ke beenj. i. e. the seeds for dogs, 
he had not an opportunity of trying them in 
Hydrophobia.— Honigberger, p. 291. 

(4505) IPOMdEA JALAPA. Jalap Plant. 
Syn. Convolvulus Jalapa, Linn. Ipomaea Purga. 
Wenderoth, A native of South America, Xalap- 
pa, and on the Eastern declivity of the Mexican 
Andes. The roots are fleshy, large oval oblong, 
rugose, and blackish externally, while recent; in 
dry state, and as sold in the shops, they are cut 
in flakes of variable diameter, sometimes cleft 
lengthwise and pyriform. If entire they are 
usually small, wrinkled, heavy, unequal, hard, 
brittle, deep brown grey externally, of a dirty 
grey within, fracture smooth and wavy, shewing 
a great number of resinous points, visible to the 
lens, and often to the naked eye. The odour is 
peculiarly nauseous, thoughgweek. The taste 
acrid and disgusting. A bnnt cathartic. The 
powder is of brown grey colour, and must be 
prepared with caution, as it is exceedingly irritat¬ 
ing. The worm-eaten roots are much more 
active than the sound, as.the worms oi.lv attack 
the amylaceous and sweet parts. The resin of 
jalap is dry, brittle, readily reduced to powder, 
in rolls of elongated or spiral form, the size at 
most of the little finger, greyish yellow, dull, une¬ 
qual, and chinked externally, of brilliant fmcture- 
and yellowish brown while recent. Totally so¬ 
luble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, inodorous until 
rubbed, when the peculiar smell of jalap is evolv- 
id; its taste is nauseous and very acrid. This 
resin is exposed to numerous adulterations, es¬ 
pecially with other resins, of which that of the 
Grqaiao is most used; the perfect insolubility of 
lrejalap resin in ether will lead to the deteo- 
lon of numerous frauds of this description. 
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IPOMAEA PfPWATA. ' : 

jalap rooks fi«' annuity exported from Vfeitt OWfcj 
The plant^&rives |wt on cool shady Idtlsi abbtit 
2000 feetwb ptte iaPievel of the sea.-— 

503; " ■ • : 

(4504) IPOM/EA MACRORHIEA tS' U«p- 
posed to be the Convolvulus Jalapa of Uiuh^us. 
It is a plant inhabiting the siandy soil ofGeorgia 
and the Carolinas, with white insipid farinaceous 
roots, weighing from 40 to 50 lbs. It i# said 
to possess no purgative properties, but, like bat¬ 
atas, consists chiefly of saccharine and farina¬ 
ceous matter.— Eng . Cyc. In 1834, L6yd 
Auckland introduced into the Calcutta Garden, 
the Ipomtea macrorrhiza, a native of Georgia 
and Carolina, It perfectly succeeded,, and the 
roots attained such an enormous size that u 
cluster belonging to one plant weighed 70 
lbs. ; while recent it was fleshy, white, juicy, of 
mild flavour, amt altogether devoid of fhe acrid 
resin. It had a sweetish taste, and has been eat¬ 
en by several persons without any ill effect be¬ 
ing experienced. To test the applicability of tho 
root as fodder, seven sheep were fed on it, but 
six of them died suffering from diarrhoea within 
a month — O' Shanghnessy. 

(4507) IPOM.EA MAltlTIMA is a plant of 
extensive range, trailing over the sandy beaches 
along, the coast from Hainan to the Chusan 
archipelago.— Williams' Middle Kingdom, p 287. 

(4508) IPOMJSA PESCAPRiE. Goat-foot¬ 
ed 1pom.ua. On the sands of the sea shore, 
this large red-purple flowered species of ipomrea 
is abundant and helps to bind the shifting sands. 
— -Mason, 

(4509) IPOMiEA PEST1GR1PIS. Tiger’s 

FOOT IPOMiEA. 

Kunra Pora-batnl, HfN». 

Very common in the rains every where in 
Rajpootanah. Another and most beautiful 
extensive perennial Ipormea is to be seen at 
ltajgurh and in the resident’s garden at Ajmeer 
generally called the Malabar creeper, it has 
bright yellow flowers and glabrous palmate 
leaves. 'I bis species seems to agree with tho 
Ipomcea Tuberosa of the West Indies, only this 
has no scent. This plant extends an immense 
length and affords a very close shade.— Genl, 
Med. Top. jk In Tenasserim the tiger- 

footed ipomaea, with large palmate^ leaves is not 
uncommon.— Mason. M 

(4510) IPOMiEA PI LENICEA,'Scarlet Ipd- 
rmea common in hedges and gardens during tho 
rains.— Genl. Med, Top, p. 181. 

(4511) IPOMJ1A P1LEATA. Bonnet Ipo- 
m*a. In October, as soon as the rains close, 
a pretty little twining species of Ipomaea is seen 
blushing through every hedge and bush in Te- 


I nasserim. It is peculiar for its concave fx>u- 
kocording fo Humboldt 400, A 0Q lbs weight of net shaped involucre, in the midst of which 
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IPOMiEA. TIJUPETIIUM; • 
haRYa dozen tiny, blossoms hide their rosy lips. 

^£5); fPOMiEA Q^AlitOCLIT * Wing 
lrxved Ipowjia, White and crimson. Lal-kairj - 5 
l«ta,: Hi«d, Cl'he crimson) sweta khmluta {the 
P*cha (love’s ringlets) — Genl. 
AM, Top. p^^ 81. The Cyprus Viue or Crim¬ 
son Quamaclit. Flowers in the cold weather, of 
a most beautiful bright crimson colour; tube 
long,. slender; in gardens pretty common.— 
llid4(sll. 

(4513) IPO ALE A RENIFORMIS. 

Perret<«y-keeiay, Tam, 

A perennial creeper with yellow flowers 5 the 
leaves used as greens mixed with tamarind ; very 
common during the cold months. — Jeffrey. 
(4514) IPO ALE A. BRITANS. 

Vcllay-kcomy, Tam. 

A creeping annual of the convolvulus family 
with rose colored flowers, found about the bor¬ 
ders of tanks and moist places. The leaves are 
used as greens.— Jeffrey. 

(4515) IPO ALE A SKPIARI.Y. 

Thalre-keerny. Tam. 

A climbing perennial plant of the convolvu¬ 
lus family with rose colored flowers, found in 
hedges , the leaves are eaten mixed with others 
as greens Jeffrey. 

(4516) lPOM.EA TUBEKOSA. Malabar 
Creeper. An immense climbing plant, with 
woody stem ; common in gardens; a native 
of Tropical America ; leaves palmated, seven 
parted. Flowers yellow and showy appear in 
October and November. It is in general use 
for covering old walls, trellises, &e., and for 
wdiich purpose, from its exceeding rapid growth, 
it is well adapted.— Riddell. 

(4517) IPO ALE A TURPETIHJA'l, Syn, 
Convolvulus Tukp. 

Teoree, Doodli-kulmc, &c. TIind. and Beno. 

A native of Bengal, Ceylon, and India gene¬ 
rally.— *-Roxft. FI. Ind. i. p. 476. 1. Tnrpetkum. 

is found in the East Indies, Malayan Archipe¬ 
lago, Australia, Timor, Otaheite, Friendly is¬ 
lands, Marianne Islands, Tinian, &c. Its root 
is perennial. The stems twining, several fa¬ 
thoms long, from 3- to 4- sided, a little downy, 
with winged angles ; leaves stalked, varying in 
form from cordate to linear, all pointed and lob- 
ed, or angular and downy ; peduncles axillary, 
downy, many-flowered; flowers large and w r hite ; 
bracts oval, concave, velvety, decidous; ovary 
seated on a large glandular disc 5 stigma 2 -lobed ; 
capsules involved in the dry calyx, absolutely 
4-sided, 2•‘celled, opening at the apex by a kind 
of operculum ; seeds round, black, one in each 
eelk i The root has been long employed in India 
as a common purgative* The bark of the roots 
is the part employed by the natives, as it con¬ 
tains ufl, the active properties ; they use it fresh, 
rubbed up with milk. About 6 inches in length 
of imot as thick as the little finger they reckon 
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a common dose. (Roxb). It is reckoned an 
excellent substitute for jalap, and is free from 
the nauseous taste and smell of that drug. 
The plant is a native of all parts of continent 
tai and probably of insiilar India also, as 1 " it 
is said to be found in the Society and Friend¬ 
ly isles and the New Hebrides.— l£np. Gyc-. 
The recent roots are very .long, cylindrical, bent, 
brached, gorged with acrid milky juice, the 
dried roots are itl broken pieces the thickness of 
the finger, and 4 or 5 inches lortg. They are sepa¬ 
rated from the ligneous part, and consist of a 
grey or slightly reddish cortical system, compos¬ 
ed of parallel longitudinal fibres, and of propel 
vessels in which particles of resin are observed j 
inodorous, tasteless at first, subsequently nause¬ 
ous and acrid. The natives of Bengal use, this 
root as a purgative, rubbing up a slip of the 
bark with water on a stone and swallowing tike 
emulsion thus formed. A strip six inches in 
length from a root as thick as the little finger is 
deemed a sufficient dose, Mr. Gordon, Dr. 
Glass, and l)r. YVallich, have published several 
notices of its effects in Carey’s edition of Dr. 
Roxburgh’s Fl, Ind. ii. p. 57*. Dr, O’Shaugh- 
nessy, also subjected its properties to careful 
clinical experiment, and asserts that the action 
of the medicine is so extremely uncertain that it 
does not deserve a place in our Pharmacopeia. 
— O'Shenghnessy, page 5t)4. 

(4518) llMAliTEA. A genils of palms pe¬ 
culiar to the forests of South America. I. exor- 
rhiza, Mart, is thcPasltiuba or Pasciuba of Brazil, 
produces a fruit used as fruit. The Iriartea se- 
tigera, Mart is fabricated into blow pipes. The 
I. Anticola , Sp. is the Wax-palm of the Andes. 
This genus might be introduced into India with 
advantage.— Scenian-. 

(4519) IRIDACEiE. This order is remark¬ 
able for Containing the saffron fCrocus salives) 
and the iris, more than one species of winch af¬ 
fords the Orris r oot, of Commerce, Their pro¬ 
perties are of tnvmpunportanCe lit a medicinal 
[Joint of view. — O'SkauqhnCssy, page 634. 

(4520) IltlS FLORENTINA. Florentine 
iris. A native of Italy and Asia Minor. The 
roots are the orris root of European shops. This 
article contains volatile acrid resin, astringent 
matter, gum, extractive, starch, aiid woody fibre; 
iu full doses it is emetic and purgative. Peas 
turned from the wood are used in issues to sup¬ 
port suppuration. Reduced to powder it is a 
favorite ingredient in hair and tooth powder. 
Excellent orris root is procurable in the Calcut¬ 
ta baZafs under the name of Begbanopsha. Mr. 
Rovle under this head very confidently refers the 
putekuk of commerce to this article. A species 
of Iris is cultivated in India. Its roots are used 
in the same manner as those of the Florentine 
kind.— O'Shaughnessy, page 654, 

(4521; IRIS XIPHIOIDES. There are the 
fibrous rooted and tuberous rooted kinds of iris: 
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species numerous, hybrids, the* tuberous rooted ■ water; does not deposit-copper on n piece 
are said to be the most difficult to cultivate. I of polished iron. Sulpha a Ferri. The OrWm 


though most of the species thrive well in India, 
they require merely a good rich soil.— Riddell. 

(4522) IRON. 

Heeded, Arab. Ferrum. Lat. 

Jern, Dan. Mars, Pens. 

Yzer, Dot. Allan, Pol. 

Fer, Fa. J Zelazo, Poet. 

Risen, Geh. | Ferro Rus. 

Loba, Guz. Hind. I Scheleso, Sans. 

Ferro, It. | Faulkner. 

Iron is found native, when it is supposed to 
be generally of meteoric origin ; extensively in 
combination with Oxygen or Sulphur, as a Salt 
of various acids, as Carbonate, Sulphate, kc. ; 
and all these in a more or less pure state, that 
is, mixed with earths or other metals. Jt. also 
exists in vegetables, and iti the blood of animals. 
It is extracted from Iron ores. Some of the 
Oxides, as Magnetic and Specular Iron ore, are 
heated only with Charcoal, as iu Sweden, Elba, 
and India, when the Carbon combining with the 
Oxygen, the Iron is set free, and melted. The 
Carbonate, Iron Pyrites, (’lay Iron ore. Red and 
Brown Haematites, and Spathose Iron, are first 
roasted, and then exposed to a fierce heat in 
contact with Charcoal, Coke, or small Coal, and 
a flux, either Lime or ('lay, according as the ore 
is argillaceous or calcareous. These earthy mat¬ 
ters become vitrified, and form a slag at the sur¬ 
face, while the heavy panicles of Iron, falling 
down, run out by a hole at the bottom into 
moulds, and form Pig or Gad I tun. This is still 
impure, from the presence of Charcoal, Sulphur, 
and portions of Silicon and Aluminum. It is 
again twice fused in the refining and pudling 
furnaces, and exposed to the influence of a cur¬ 
rent of air, at a high temperature, when the 
whole of the Charcoal and Sulphur are burnt 
out, and the other impurities form a slag at the 
surface. The metal is taken out,beaten or press¬ 
ed, and then drawn into ba|fe which form the 
Malleable or Wrought Iron of commerce.— 
Hoyle. Iron Ores, abound iu almost every dis¬ 
trict of India, apd the prevailing ore is the 
Oxydulous iron, often magnetic, and with po¬ 
larity ;• but specular iron ore, haetfiatite, clay iron 
stone and, sulphnret of Iron, also occur abun¬ 
dantly. In the Malayan Peninsula also, the ores 
of iron occur in great varieties. The Editor has 
written largely on these ores, and further inform¬ 
ation is given in the reports from the geologi¬ 
cal survey. 

(4^3) IRON, SULPHATE OF. Sulphate 
of the Protoxide of Iron. 

Syn. Ferrum Vitriolatum. 

Sal Martis. 

Sulphate de Fer, Fr. k 

Schwefelsanres Eisentxydul, Gee. 
Eisenyitrio), Ger. •> 

Heera kaais, Hind. .?■ 7 

. Ferri Sulphas.—Greeaciystals, soluble in 


vitriol, or Heera kasia. The Salt is found 
abundantly by tRfe natural oxidation ' of ' the ’ 
sulphnret of iron, a mineral oormnon iipeei- 
iillv in coal districts. It occurs in tip Indian 
bazars in large masses of greCn 'crysthls\ lifitf 
iu a state of considerable purity. For M&Honl 
use select the greenest and most transparent crys¬ 
tals. — Beng. Phur. page 825. Vitriolrtted Iron, 
or Green Vitriol, was known to the ancients; 
It is mentioned in the Am fra Gosha df the : Hin¬ 
doos {Hind. Med. p. 44), aud it is used by them, 
as by the Romans in t,he time of Pliny, in mak¬ 
ing Ink. It is found in nature : the Sulphnret, 
absorbing Oxygen from the atmosphere, is con¬ 
verted into the Sulphate of the Protoxide of 
Iron ; this is apt to be changed into the red- 
coloured Sulphate of the Sesquioxide, The Sul¬ 
phate, being soluble, is found in some mineral 
waters. It is also made artificially on a large 
scale for use in the arts by exposing moistened 
I’yriles to the air, and is called Copperas or 
Green Vitriol. 

(4524) IRON WOOD. 

Yserhout., J)rr. Lo.gno ili fprro. It. 

Hois de lur, Fu. Lignum ferrciun, J.at. 

EiseulioJ/., Gkii. Fluhiurru. Sr. 

Iron wood is a term applied to a great variety 
of woods, in consequence of their hardness, and 
almost every country lias an iron-wood of its 
own.— Halls : The product of an evergreen tree 
(■ Sideroxylon ), remarkable for the hardness and 
weight of its timber, which sinks in water, re¬ 
ceives this name: it is of a reddish cast, and 
corrodes like iron. The tree grows chiefly 
in the West India islands, and is likewise 
very common in South America, and in some 
parts of Asia.— Faulkner. Mema ferrea, which 
lias received its specific name from the hardness of 
its wood, is a native of the peninsulas of India and 
Malacca and of the islands, and perhas M. pe¬ 
dunculate, furnishes part of the timber known 
under this name. Metrosideros vera is culled 
true iron-wood : the Chinese are said to make 
their rudders and anchors of it, and among tbe 
Japanese it is so scaroe and valuable, that it is 
only allowed to be manufactured for the service 
of their king. The iron-wood of southern China 
is Baryxylum rufum ; of the island of Bourbon, 
Stadmaunia Sideroxylon , and of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Sideroxylon, milanophleum, which .latter is 
very hard, ciose grained, and sinks in water; 
The Ceylonese also have an Iron-woodtree—- 
i and in Tenasserim the term is also applied.to the 
I wood of Inga Xylocarpa ; and of a speeies of Dios- 
pyros. The iron-wood of Guiana is Robwia fa- 
nacoco (of Aublert), that of Jamaica is %'etffara 
Pterota , and also Erythroyxlon ■arecdattaip which 
is also called red*wood. JUgiphila martimeenm 
and Gocaloba latijolia, are other West Indiaa 
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trees, to the woods of which the name Of iron- 
wood has been applied, Osttjfa e.irginica, called 
American hop horn beam, has Wood exceedingly 
hard and heavy, whence it is generally called 
iron-wood in America, and in some places lever- 
wodd.-^JIfalizappfell. Tredg. 

(4525)' I8ARMEL, Aristolochia Indica,— 
Sen: PH. 209. 

(4526) ISATIS, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Crucifer a and the tribe ha- 
tide#. It has a laterally compressed pouch, 1- 
eelletl, 1-seeded, valves keeled, eventually sepa¬ 
rating.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4627) ISATIS INDIGOTICA. In China, 
coloring matter for dyeing blue, is derived from 
two species of plants, the Polygonum tinctorinm 
at the South, and the lien tuing or Isa tin indi- 
gotica, cultivated at Shanghai and Cliusan. 
Williams' Middle Kingdom, vol. 2, jo. 105. The 
Shanghae indigo (Isatis indigotica) is largely 
cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow district, a few 
miles to the south. 

(4528) ISATIS TINCTOKI A, Bybbs-Woad. 

(4529) 1SCARASEE WOOD. 

° Iscarasee kurra, Tel. 

(4530) ISINGLASS. Fish Sounds; Frsn 
Maws ; Am Bladder. Swim. Brief scientific 
notices were given of this article of commerce, 
under the head Air Bladder, Fish-maws, Ge¬ 
latine, and Ichthyocolla, and allusion was made 
Id this being the source of isinglass: but 
with the commercial article it is desirable 
that more extended observations should be fur¬ 
nished. It was long unknown to the European 
capitalists of the East what substance, was meant 
by that so largely imported into China as Fish- 
maws, bnt after much correspondence, to Dr. 
ltoyle is due the credit of ascertaining that Fish- 
maws are Fish Sounds and Isinglass. The late 
Dr. Malcoimsou of Bombay furnished him with 
some specimens of different sizes of the Bombay 
Fish-maws. On examination, these proved to 
be composed of a sae-like membrane, which 
had been slit open ; some were small, thin, and 
transparent, others three and four inches across 
in both diameters, something of the shape of 
short purses with spring clasps, of a light colour, 
and semi-transparent;—resembling the ordinary 
qualities of Isinglass, especially some of the 
Brazilian kinds, in appearance. On submitting 
these to Mr. Yarrell, lie pronounced both kinds 
to be tire sound of a Fish which he thought 
might perhaps be the same species, but at dif¬ 
ferent ages, and that it was apparently allied to 
the Gurnards, and it is interesting here to ob- 
•wve, Cuvier mentions that, in India there are 
species allied to Trigla hirundo (or tlie sapphirine 
Gurnard). Fish-maws are therefore Fish sounds, 
and have long been carried away by the Chinese 
drum the vicinity of Calcutta, at the rate of about 
a shilling a pound, without any one being ap¬ 


parently aware of that fact. In Bombay also 
a commerce has long been established in Fish- 
maws, at about double the price of the former, 
without its ’being generally known that it was 
Isinglass which was thus exported, and Madras 
shares in -the Trade. The Chinese, therefore, 
obtain from India’, what Europe imports from 
Russia aud Brazil, and in this respect exhibit no 
greater strangeness of taste than Europeans do. 
For they give only about the same price (.£14) 
which is obtained in the London Market 
for Isinglass of the same quality, while we 
give as much as between £60 and £70 for 
the best kind and between £90 and £100 when 
we require this for consumption. Dr. Hoyle’s 
consultation of the official accounts of the export 
and imports from the three Indian presidencies 
showed that not less than to the value of nearly 
forty thousand pounds of shark tins and Fisn- 
mavvs was exported iu one year from Bombay to 
China, being first imported from a great varie¬ 
ty of places and sold at 

From 90 to 105 Rs.per mannd iu 1836-37 


92-8 

to 

95 

Ditto. 

in 

1837-38 

18 

to 

25 

Ditto. 

in 

1836-37 

25 

to 

35 

Ditto. 

in 

1837-38 


and the following quantities and value of shark- 
tins and fish-maws were imported into and ex¬ 
ported from Bombay in the years, 
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Besides these there were Imported into and {Ex¬ 
ported froih Madras. , , 


Shark-fins and Fish-haws. 

■ . - <■ :. ■ 

1837 -38, 

Imports. —Fort St George. 

Fruiid Ccvlon and Tran-1 

qitebur, .. j 

From Gan jam, Vuagapa j 
1am, Bajuliuititulry and! 
along the Coast,.j 

■ 

> 

cwt. lbs- 

64-0 

105—0 

r 

Valuer 

252 

3,814 

Exports *—To China and Straits of! 

MalaceA.. .J 

From Tan jure to Straits 1 
' of Malacca,. ..f 


104.3—0 

39—o; 

22,88 

11,527 


In the four years ending 1855—56 the trade 
of Madras, in these two articles was to the fol¬ 
lowing extent: 

* EXPORTS. 


Fish maws. 

Shark fins. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Zj 

cwt. 

1344 

Rs. 

19,636 

cwt. 

4056 

Rs. 

S3,158 


The Exports being to Bombay, United Kingdom 
and Malacca Straits. But the greater portion 
doubtless linds its way to China. The fondness 
of the Chinese for all gelatinous substances is 
well known, and has been described by all those 
who have visited their country and partaken of 
their banquets. In addition to employing ani¬ 
mals and parts of animals which are rejected in 
other countries as articles of diet, they import va¬ 
rious substances which can be valuable only as 
yielding Gelatine of different degrees of purity. Of 
these we have examples in Agar-Agar, Tripang, 
Birds-nests, Sharks-fins, and Fishmaws, among 
these we may explain that the Agar-Agar, is a 
species of Fucus or sea weed exported from the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago as a portion 
of the cargo of every junk. It forms a gelatinous 
mass with water to which the Chinese add Sugar 
and use it as a sweetmeat. Qracillaria tenax, 
—another sea-weed is imported in large quan¬ 
tities into Canton from the Coasts of Fo-Hein 
and Tchekiang and is jupposd to be an ingredient 
of the Chin-choWTglle elf felly. Qracillaria liche¬ 
noides, a species bf sea-weed, a native of Ceylon, 
as also of a gelatinous na^are|j| ; and after being 
washed in fresh water and jiresfill to remove the 
salt and some mucilage is deployed ns a pre¬ 
serve. This is thought to be the substance which 
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by some is inporrectly considered to be aspe- 
ciespf Gelidium and by others ibe spawn of fish 
floating on the {Surface of the sea*, made, us^of by 
the Salangana or Esculent .swallows ip construct¬ 
ing their nests which are so highly esteemed by 
the Chinese : that appears however . tp ; be a vis¬ 
cous secretion of the salivary gjands of the mouth 
and stomach of the bird, like what is observed 
hanging from the bill of the. common .swal¬ 
low. The nests, Mr. Crawfurd remarks, both 
iu external appearance and consistence, re¬ 
semble a fibrous ill-concocted Isinglass. At 
all events, the best kinds are sold for about 
k 5 18s 1-Jd per pound, and even as. high 
as 4,200 Spanish Dollars per picul, the last, 
therefore, are more vhluable than taeir weight iu 
silver. Mr. Crawfurd calculates that not less 
than 242,400 lbs. of different qualities (white, 
middling, and black) are yearly imported from 
the Indian Islands into China. Brandt and 
Rat zebu rg describe the swimming bladder as con¬ 
sisting of three membranes, the outer or perito¬ 
neal coat, the middle membranous and muscular 
one, and the inner, glossy, highly vascular coat., 
which lias a pulpy appearance and is the mem¬ 
brane which forms the best Isinglass. The spe¬ 
cies of tish which yield the European supplies 
are the Great Sturgeon, Ossetcr, Sevruga and 
Sterlet, also the Silurus Glams, Barhil, Cyprinus 
Brama and Carpio and Perea lucioperca, which 
do not, belong to the tribe of sturgeons. In the 
fisheries of the Caspian and Volga, where the 
system is most complete and the division of la¬ 
bour the greatest, the Sounds and Roes are ex¬ 
tracted immediately the fish are caught and deli¬ 
vered over to the Isinglass and to the Caviare 
makers. The fresh sounds are first split open 
and well washed to separate the blood and 
any adhering extraneous malter (on the Lake 
Baikal, warm water is used according to Georgi); 
they are then spread out, and exposed to the air 
to dry, with the inner silvery white membrane 
turned upwards. This which is nearly pare Ge¬ 
latine, is carefully stript off, laid in damp cloths 
and left in the outer covering, and forcibly knead¬ 
ed with the hands. It is then taken out of the 
cloths, dried in the form of Leaf Isinglass, or 
rolled up and drawn in a Serpentine manner in¬ 
to the form of a heart, horse-shoe, or lyre (long 
and short staple), between three pegs on a board 
covered with them ; here they are fixed in their 
places by wooden skewers. When they are some¬ 
what dried thus, they are hung on lines in the 
shade till their moisture is entirely dissipated. 
The oblong pieces sometimes are folden in the form 
of Book Isinglass* In order to obtain good 
Isinglass, it is neoessary to have well-arranged 
rooms to dry it in,: as at Astrakhan. But it it 
not alone isinglass which is obtained from Fish- 
Sounds. There is no doubt* according to Fallas 
even, that at the lower parts of the Volga, a hne 
Gelatine is boiled out of the fresh swimming* 
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bladder, and then pdttVed into Jill kinds bf forma. 
IwGurief, a fine boiled Ffisft^lde is prepared, 
perfectly transparent, having the colour df amber, 
whichis cast into Slabs and plates. The Oatiaks 
nl&o boil their Fish-glue iff a kettle. The Ootrituon 
Cake IsfnglasS is formed of the fragments of tjie 
other sorts, these are pat into a hat metallic pan, 
with a very little water, and heated just enough 
to make the parts cohere like a pancake, when 
it is dried. Parts of the sounds *bf Silurus Glaffis 
and Barbel are also boiled, but as the glue does 
not entirely dissolve, the liquid is strained to 
separate filaments from the Gelatine. Besides 
these the cartilaginous and tendinous part of 
several fishes are boiled down to form Fish-glue. 
Isinglass being prepared from the Swimming- 
bladder of certain fishes and this being an organ 
generally though not universally possessed by 
that class of the animal kingdom, it seems re¬ 
markable that it should not be more generally 
employed for the purpose of yielding so valuable 
a commercial article. For though Isinglass of 
the finest quality, and in the largest quantities, 
is yielded by, it is not confined to, the sturgeon 
tribe; for even in Bussia, the Silurus Glanis, spe¬ 
cies of'Cyprimis, and Barbel yield it and we 
meet in commerce with Brazilian, New York, 
and Hudson’s Bay lsiuglass. The fishes which 
produce it on the coast of Brazil, have not been 
ascertained. Camera supposed them to be spe¬ 
cies of Gadus. Mr. Yarrell informed Dr. Boyle 
that no species of Gadus is caught on the coast 
of Brazil. The common cod prefers water of a 
low temperature; though found all the year 
about Boston, it migrates northward from New 
York when warm weather begins. The fishes 
producing Isinglass in Brazil, he further writes, 
are probably species of the genera Pimelodus 
and Silurus, or of closely allied genera. The 
Brazilian Isinglass is imported from Para 
and Maranham. It is very inferior in quality 
for domestic purposes to the best imported from 
Bussia, which sells for 12s. per lb. and the other 
from about 8s. to 8s. 6d. and even as low as 9d. 
per lb. It is in the form of Pipe, Block, Honey¬ 
comb, Cake, and Tongue Isinglass, the last form¬ 
ed of a double swimming-bladder. The speci¬ 
mens shewn to Mr. Yarrell appeared to him to 
belong to seven different species of Fish. The 
Isinglass obtained from North America in the 
form of long ribbons, is produced, according to 
Dr. Mitchill, by Labrus squeateague, at New 
York, called weak fish, which is about fifteen in¬ 
ches in length, and above six pounds in weight, 
forming one of their most abundant fish and fur¬ 
nishing the principal supply for their tables. 
One author states that its • thick silvery swim¬ 
ming bladders are pressed, and another that the 
sounds of the Hake (Merlucius vulgaris) are 
aho pressed between iron or wooden rollers to 
fottn thin Isinglass .—Boyle on Isinglass, pages 
21, 22. The Labrus S'queateague is Otolithus 
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regal is of Cuvier (the Jfobtrius regalis of Block), 
of the tribe Scifettoides. TheSe are allied to 
the Perches, but haVe hibre variety and a 
more Complicated struetifre in their natatory 
bladders; almost all are jgbod for eating, and 
many of superior flavour. ! clo the genus Otoli- 
thtis also belong some indftiW fifthes, as O. versi¬ 
color, Cuv. and O. ruber, Cwv., the peche pierre 
of Pondicherry, called there “ patriot,’*- *#hieh is 
fifteen inches long and enught Yu' Abundance all 
the year, being esteemed as food. This geniis 
is closely allied to Seiama, of which; speeies, ns 3. 
Aquila (maigre of the'French, and umbrina of 
the Bomans), &c, are found in the Mediterrane¬ 
an. S. Patna or Bola Pama of Buchanan resem¬ 
bles the “ maigres,” bnt has a singular natatory 
bladder. When twelve or fifteen inches long, it 
is erroneously called whiting at Calcutta, and. 
furnishes a light and salubrious diet. It is 
caught in great abundance at the months of the 
Ganges, but never ascends higher than the tide. 
In New England, the intestine of the common 
Cod (Morrhua vulgaris) are cut into ribbon Isin¬ 
glass ; in Iceland also the Cod is said to yield 
Isinglass, so also the Ling (T,ota Molva), but 
Mr. Yarrell informed Dr. Boyle that he had no 
reason to believe that Isinglass is so prepared. 
At least in the southern parts of England 
fish being brought alive in well-boats as far as 
possible, cod and also ling sounds are mostly 
preserved soft, by salting, and are dressed 
for table as substitute for fish. Hence we 
see that Isinglass is not confined to the tribe 
of Sturgeons, nor to the rivers of Bussia, 
but that it is found in fishes on the warm coast 
of Brazil and" the cold one of Iceland. It is also 
yielded by some of the great variety and shoals 
of fishes, on the long extended Coasts of Eastern 
and Southern Asia, and some quantities are im¬ 
ported into Britain. A trade in Isinglass, and 
in some of its substitutes, has long been esta¬ 
blished on the coast of India and it has long 
been imported by the Chinese from Bengal. In¬ 
deed on investigating the subject, the discovery 
was made that Isinglass is exported in much 
larger quantities and front a much greater variety 
of places than is generally supposed. So large 
a quantity as S00 or 900 maunds of the sounds 
of Fish, that is of Isinglass being annually export¬ 
ed to China from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
The first who appears to have drawn attention 
to this subject was an anonymous correspondent 
in 1839, who stated, that the Chinese had long 
been engaged in a trade with Calcutta in Isin¬ 
glass. Also that this was afforded by a fish 
called “ sulleah” in Bengal, and that from a half 
a pound to three-quarters of a pound Was obtain¬ 
ed from each fish. This information was ener¬ 
getically followed up by Mr. McClelland of the 
Bengal Medical Service. The curing of fish 
had been previously suggested biy JDr. Cantor of 
the same service. Mr. McCleUtind’s first paper 
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was published at Calcutta in June 1839, in the del Coast.and whichBuchanan often saw six 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. VIII. p. feet long in theCalcqtt* bozar,andwas informed, 
203. In this he informs us, that having procur- it sometimes equalled 380 pounds avoirdupois in 
ed a specimen, from the bazar, of the fish yield- weight. It is considered by the natives as a whole- 
ing the Isinglass, he was surprised to find it to some diet although seldom used by Europeans, 
be a species of Polynemus, or paradise fish, of Mr. McClelland, says he has frequently seen them 
which several species are known tor their excel- of a uniform size, that must have weighed from 
lence as articles of food. Of these he adduces fifty to a hundred pounds at least, loading whole 
the Mango Fish or tupsee mntchee of the Ben- cavalcades of carts on their way to the Calcutta 
galees (Polynemus Risua, Buch.) as a familiar bazar during the*cold season. Both the Sele and 
instance, though this is remarkable as being with- the “ teria bhangan” must consequently be very 
out a swimming-bladder; while the other species common there from November to March. P- 
have it large and stout. These occur in the Sele is supposed to be a variety of P. liueatus, 
seas of warm climates; five are described by which is said to be common on all the shores to 
Dr. Buchanan in his Gangetic fishes, but only the eastward; but if so, Mr. M. says, it seems 
two are of considerable size, occurring in strange that the Chinese should send for it to the 
the estuary of the Hoogly, and probably Hoogly. The same might, however, be said of 
in those of the Ganges. One of these, with the Cod, which, though caught in abundance on 
dhother large species, is also described by the coasts of Great Britain, is also diligently 
Dr. Bussell in his work on the fishes of the sought for on the banks of Newfoundland, lie 
Madras Coast. That figured in tab. 184 and also inquires whether Polynemus Emoi and P. 
called maga-booshy is Polynemus uronetnus plcbeius, supposed by Buchanan to correspond 
of Cuvier, while the maga-jellee, tab. 183, named with his Sele, contain the same valuable sub- 
P. tetradactylus by Shaw is probably P. Teria of stance, and whether either of Bussell’s species, 
Buchanan. Both, but especially the first, llussell the above named maga-booshee and maga-jellee 
says, are esteemed for the table and called Boe- (Indian fishes, 183-184), yield it. — Hoyle- oh Inn* 
ball by the English. Mr. McClelland ascertained glass,passim. It will have been seen that Isinglass 
that the species affording the Isinglass, is the is the air-bag, or swimming-bladder, sometimes 
Polynemus Sele of Buchauan, Sele or Sulea of the called the sound, of various fish, chiefly of the 
Bengalese, described but not figured in his work sturgeon tribe, and belonging to the genus Aci- 
on the Gangetic fishes (p. 226). Mr. M. has how- pc user. This bag is a membrane filled with air, 
ever published in the Journal of the Asiatic situated near the spine, above the centre of gra- 
Society of Bengal, a figure from Dr. Buchanan’s vity. In most fish it communicates with the 
unpublished collection of drawings, wliich are sesophagus, pr stomach by a duct, which is known 
kept at the East India Company’s Botanic Gar- as the ductus pncumaticus, in others the duct is 
den at Calcutta. This figure, he states, conveys imperforate ; occasionally there are two sacs, one 
a good representation of the SeJe, about half the anterior to the other, and communicating by a 
size of a specimen, from wliich he obtained sixty- short tube. The air-bag is made up of an ex- 
six grains of Isinglass. Dr. Buchanan describes ternal or peritoneal covering a middle fibrous, and 
the Sele as affording a light nourishing food, in some cases muscular coat, and an internal, 
like most of the fishes which he has called Both, highly vascular membrane. This is cnlled also the 
but as inferior to many of them in flavour. It Air Bag, Swim, or Sound Tt is a peculiar organ 
is common in the estuaries of the Ganges, and is with which the great majority of fishes are provid- 
often found weighing from twenty to twenty-four ed, anti by which they are enabled to adapt the 
pounds; and may perhaps be the Emoi of Ota- specific gravity of their bodies to the various 
heiti, the Polynemus linentus of Lacepede, the pressures of the superincumbent water at dift'er- 
P. plebeius of Broussonet. This, according to ent depths, It is composed of a lengthened sac, 
Block, is by the English called king-fish, and is sometimes simple, as in the common perch, some- 
the Kala mine, of John,from Tranquebar,and times divided into two or more compartments, 
abundant in the Kistnah and Godavery. Bu- by a lateral or transverse ligature, as in the trout 
chanan further states, that the Sele has a stroug and salmon, and, at other times furnished with 
resemblance to the above named “ maga,booshee” appendices, more or less numerous according to 
of Dr. Bussell. As the anonymous author above the particular species. In all cases, it is compos- 
referred to, stated that from half a pound to ed of a thicx internal coat of a fibrous texture, 
three quarters of a pound may be obtained from and of a very thin external coat; the whole be- 
each fish. Mr. Midland supposed either ing enveloped in the general covering of the in- 
tlmtP. Sele attains a npicli larger size than tes tines. Although it does not appear that the 
twenty-four pounds, the limit given to it by Bu- air-bladder is connected with the function of res- 
chgnan, or that Isinglass is afeo afforded by a piration in fishes, it occupies tiie position, and 
far larger species, namely, P. t&radaetylus, Telia, has the same relations, as the lungs in reptiles, 
or teriya bhangan. This, as we have seen, is It is in fact,-the homologue of these organs, 
identical with the “ maga-jellee” of the C'oroman- Fishermen are well acquainted with the nature 
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atid functions of the air-bladder. They are 
accustomed to perforate this vessel with a fine 
needle in cod and other species which requite to 
be brought ftesh to market, sometimes from a 
very great distance. By this operation, the con- 
tiued air is allowed to escape, and the fish con¬ 
strained to remain quiet at the bottom of their 
well-boats, Where they live for a very considera¬ 
ble period. The Cod sounds, brought into Bri¬ 
tain in great quantities from Newfoundland, are 
the salted air-bladders of these fishes. They are 
also largely imported into England from the 
East Coast of Scotland. The Iceland fishermen, 
as well as those of America, prepare isiaglass of 
a very excellent quality from cod-sound9, though 
they are not acquainted with the method of cla¬ 
rifying it, which the Russians practise in prepar¬ 
ing isinglass from the sound of the sturgeon — 
Snff. Oyc. p. 108. Russian Isinglass is prepar¬ 
ed from the sounds of the Sturgeon Accipenser 
sturio , found in tiie Caspian and Black Seas and 
their tributary rivers. In America, from the 
Lubrus sqiieleague, the intestines of the cod, 
Morrhua vu Iff aria : and in Calcutta, from the 
sounds of the Rolvnemus Sela, the SuU-a 
of Beugal.— O' Sluntyknessy, page. 68 5. The 
sounds of two Madras fish arc so employed. 
The following are the principal species of tisli 
from which Russian isinglass is derived—Aeipen- 
ser Huso or the Beluga, A. Gonldenstadtii or the 
Osseter, A. Kuthenus or the sterlet, A. stellatus or 
the Sewruga Silurus Glanis and Ciprinus carpio. 
In addition to the above isinglass is obtained in 
different parts of the world from several other 
kiuds of fish. In New York from the Labrus 
squeteague of Mitchel. In New England it is 
procured from the intestines of Morhua vul¬ 
garis or the common cod. In the Brazils it is 
obtained from a large fish, probably a species of 
tSilurus, and in Iceland from the cod and Lota 
Moloa or Ling. Isinglass, Fisk Maws, Fistr 
sonds, or Air-Bladders. ( Palogpoug i/can or 
ari ari ikan of the Malays, loo-pa of the 
Chinese) appear to have formed an article of 
exportation from the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago as early as they became visited by 
the Chinese. When these people commenced 
to settle in the Straits, they not only there collect¬ 
ed fishmaws but also from distant localities. 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Bengul, Tenasseriin 
and inost of the Malayan Islands contribute to 
the annual supply, which is bought up by Chinese 
dealers at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By 
them the Maws are exported to China. The fact 
was noted by Mr. Crawford, but that the Fish 
maws are isinglassy appears to have been the dis¬ 
covery of an anonymous correspondent in Par- 
bnry’s Oriental Herald for January 1839. The 
personal exertions of Mr. McClelland have been 
mainly instrumental in adding isinglass to the 
articles of exportation from India to the Europe¬ 
an Markets. Since 1842 , Mr. W. T. L^vis, As- 
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sistant Resident Counsellor of Finaftg, has made 
some very successful attempts to improve the pro¬ 
duction of isingla&s in Prince of Wales Island. 
But European Merchants there appear unwilling 
to engage in this' novel branch of commerce, as 
the supply from want of proper care is uncertain, 
and procurable but in comparatively small quan¬ 
tities. These, however, are no objections to the 
Chinese dealers, as they are sure of' a profitable 
and quick return of their outlay. The fishes from 
which isinglass is obtained at Pinang are, 

Thales heptadactfflus, [Ikan siyahnp.') 

Folynanus indices, (Ikan kuroio.) 

Otolithus biauritus, ( I/can salatnpae.) 

Otolithus ruber , (Jar any ffigi.) 

Ololithus argenteus , (Jarang ffigi.) 

Otolithus maculates, {Jarang ffigi.) 

Johains diacaulhus, (Ikan tambarek.) 

Lobotus nude, (Ikan batu.) 

Arias truncates, (Ikan saludu.) 

Arias arias, (Ikan saludu.) 

Arias milituris, (Ikan saludu.) 

The total Quantities and value of Fish-maws im¬ 
ported into and exported from Prince of Wales 
Island, from 1832 to 1842. 


IMPORT; 

EXPORT. 

1832—33 

TO 

1844-42 

Quantity 
in Pikuls. 

Value in 
Dollars. 

1832-33 

TO 

1841—42 

Quantity 
iu PikulV 

Value in 
Dollars. 

Total,... 

1,323 

50,173 

Total,... 

1,93# 

73,842 


The fishes of Eastern and Southern Asia, from 
which Isinglass is prepared have been described 
at length under the head of Fish-Sounds ; and 
it is here necessary merely to mention that on the 
Malabar Coast, excellent Isinglass is obtained 
from two species of Otolithus. One, perhaps the 
0. biauritus, Cantor, is named in Malayalim 
“ Sille korra ,” it grows to a large size and is 
highly prized for the Isinglass it yields ; the O. 
ruber, also yields good Isinglass. Mr. Mason 
also describes the Corvinus coitor, or Indian 
Whiting, and the Polyuemus sele ns yielding 
this substance in Tenasseriin. He says, of Indian 
‘Whiting, there are two or three species of fish 
common in Calcutta that are called whiting, 
from their resemblance, both in form andiia-. 
vour, to the European fish of that name. One 
species is frequently seen in the Maulmain 
bazars, and besides being a good fish for the ta¬ 
ble, its air-bladder makes excellent isinglass. He 
thinks he has observed more species than one 
sold under the same native name, but the speci¬ 
men he sent Mr. Blyth he said was Corvinus 
coitor. — Mason. ’’ 

Kihg-JUh.—Polgnemu& sele, Bach; plebeius, 
Brouss j Uneatus, Laoep; gelatmosus, McOkdl; 
ka-tka (the young,) O'Riley; ltdnoah ( Arracan ,) 

L 5 
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Joggle. Mmoy, Otaheite A ftw vegrs ago the 
%ttepition nf the Commissioners of the Ten-, 
asasyim Provinces and Amman was drawn to 
the fish that produce isinglass; and the re- 
suit was, <the discovery on their shores of 
the species of Indian whiting noticed above, 
and Polynemus sek, a fish that is found from 
Calcutta to Otaheite. The polynemus produces 
isinglass of the best quality, and Mr. O’Riley 
estimated that two thousand pounds might be 
obtained annually off Amherst alone. None of 
their merchants have yet entered into the isinglass 
speculation, but the sounds are a constant article 
of traffic among the Chinese. Mr. Blundell said 
the largest sounds were exported from Rangoon, 
and that they sell here at about half a rupee a 
pound; and Major Bogle wrote, that about ten 
thousand of the fish, large and small, were taken 
annually in Arracan, and that the sounds sold 
there for about a third of a rupee per pound to 
the Chinese, who exported them to Penang, 
where they are said to bring more than a rupee 
a pound. The specimens that have been prepar¬ 
ed in India for the European market, are “ com¬ 
plained of,” says l)r. M’Ch-lland, •' as being too 
thick, if intended to come into competition with 
the superior varieties of Russian isinglass. The 
first quantities sent from India brought only 1*. 
Id., others have beeu sold for 3s., and a few sam¬ 
ples have been valued at 4s. per pound.”— Mason. 
Isinglass has long been exported from India to 
various countries. According to Mr. Jerdon and 
Dr. Cantor, the following are the more import¬ 
ant of the fishes, which produce Isinglass on the 
coasts of Eastern and Southern Asia. 

(4531) Arius arius. (Buchanan Humilton,) 
Syn. Pimelod us arius (Bucli. Ham.) 
lkan Saladu or Surdudu, Malay, 

Total length 1 foot; 10 inch. This fish In¬ 
habits Sea and estuaries of Penang: Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Pondicherry and Gangetic 
estuaries. At Penang small individuals of this 
species are very numerous, at all seasons. They 
form an article of food, and contribute more than 
any other, of the Siluroidce, to the exportation 
of Isinglass.— Cantor 1241. 

(4532) Arius militaris. (Linne). 

Syn. Silurus militaris, Linne. 

Osteo-geneiosus, Bleeker. 

Length I foot, 6 inch. Inhabits the Sea aud 
estuaries of the Malayan peninsula, and of its is¬ 
lands, of Malabar, the Ganges and Irawaddy: also 
Coromandel. Their air vessels are preserved. 

(4533) Arius truncatus, Cuv. and Val, Length, 
] If inch inhabits sea and estuaries of Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula. Its air vessel is small but very 
thick; transversely divided, .into two compart¬ 
ments. The fish is held in esteem by the natives, 
but at Penang it occurs so rarely that its air-vessel 
does not contribute much to the general stock 
of Isinglass.— Cantor , p. 1240, 
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(4534) Oapoftta peterojepiduta, Kuhb. length 
11 Inches. Inhabits Penang, Java and Tenas- 
serim, (fresh water). The air-vessel, is very large, 
thin, white, consisting of two elongated oval 
portion*, of which the anterior is .truncated in 
front.— -Cantor, p. 125.0, 

(4535) Corvinns coitor, BlytH. Inhabits the 
estuaries of the Ganges and Irawaddy. • Its air- 
bladder makes excellent Isinglass.— Mason, pays 
303. 

(4536) Corvinns chaptis, Balo chaptis. The 
Bola. Inhabits the Malay coast s furnishes isin¬ 
glass.— Mason, p. 308. 

(4537) Johnius maculatus, Bloch, Schneider, 
var ? 

Syn. Sari Kulla, Tam., Russell. 

Corvins maculnta, Cuv. and Val. 

Total inches ? Inhabits Sea of Penang. The 
form of its air vessel resembles that of Johnius 
belengeri. — Cantor, p. 1051. 

(4238) Johnius Dnssnuiieri, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Corvina clussumieri, Cuv. and Val, 

The total length of this fish is 6|- inches. Tt 
inhabits the Sea of Penang, the Malayan Pen¬ 
insula, Singapore and Malabar. The length of 
the air vessel is about. I the total length. The 
isinglass is reputed good, but owing to the small 
size of the fish little is procurable.— Cantor , p. 
1047. 

(4539) Johnius diacanthus, (Lacepedc). 

Syn. Lutjanus diacant' us, Lacep. 

Johnius catalens, Cuv. 

Scirena maculata, Cuv. and Val. 

Coi vina cat,idea, Belanger and Bleeker. 

Nalla Katchelee, Russell. Katchelee, Rus¬ 
sell. 

Corvina nalla Katchelee, Richardson. 

lkan Tambareh, Malay. 

This fish grows to 2 feet 9 inches. It inha¬ 
bits the sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Sin¬ 
gapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Gangetic estuaries, Tenasserlm, Canton, China 
seas, Madura and Java. The air-vessel, -Jd of 
the length of the fish, is of a broad lanceolate 
shape tapering behind into a very elongated 
point. This fish is not only valuable as an article 
of food, but also on account of the quantity and 
quality of its isinglass, which sells in the China 
market at from 40 to 45 Spanish dollars per 
pecul.— Cantor, pays 1050. 

(4540) Lates hcptadactylus , (Lacepede.) 

Syn. Perea maxima, Sonnerat. 

Holocentre heptadaotyle- Lacepede. 

Pandoo menoo, Russell. 

Coins vacth Ham. 

Lates nobilis, Cuv. and Val: Richardson 
and Bleckeer. 

Ikyan Siyakup, Malay. 

The total length is ? This fish inhabits the 

sea and estuaries of Penang, Malayan Peninsula 

♦ 
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and Singapore. ' Jerdon also describes the L. 
nobilis at Madras. It yields isinglass, of which 
however in the' straits of Malacca, but little is 
collected, parfly on account of the comparative 
scarcity of the fish and partly owing to the thin* 
ness of the air-vessel. That of a fish when dri¬ 
ed, weighs Upwards of one ounce. At Penang 
this kind.sells at the rate of 25 to 30 dollars per 
pecnl.— Cantor. 

(4541) Lobotes erate, Cuv. and Yal. 

Syn. Ij. Farkarii, Cuv. and Yal. 

lkan batu, or Ikan piohat priek, Malay. 

Total length 2 feet 5 inches. It inhabits Sea 
of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Java, 
Madura, Malabar, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, and 
estuaries of the Ganges. The air-vessel is very 
large, about i of the total length, silvery white 
and of a lanceolate shape. It is excessively thin 
and so firmly adhering to the back, that but a 
small part can be removed. The isinglass is by the 
Chinese dealers considered to be of good quality, 
but the small quantity procurable renders the 
fish less valuable in this respect,-- Cantor,p. 1061. 

(4542) Mugil Cephalotus, Cuv. and Vnl. 

Syn. Mugil our, Forskal. 

Jumpul, Malay. 

,M. Cephalus, Russell. 

. Boutali, Tam, Russell. 

Sole bhauggan. Ham. 

Total length, 2 feet. It inhabits, Penang* 
Malayan peninsula, Singapore, Macao, Lancavy* 
Chusan, Madura, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal ; 
Gangetic Estuaries, Malabar. The air-vessel is 
large, elongated, its parietes very thin, pearl-co¬ 
loured.— Cantor, p. 1076. 

(4543) Otolithus, Sp., perhaps 0. biauritut of 
Cantor. * 

Syn. Sille-kora, Malayalum. 

This fish grows to a large size. It is found 
on the Malabar coast, and highly prized for the 
isinglass it yields.— Jerdon. 

(4544) Otolithus biaurilus. Cantor. Total 
length : 3 feet. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Malay¬ 
an Peninsula, Singapore, Lancavy, Tenasserim 
Provinces, and according to Jerdon, the Malabar 
coast, where it is called Sille-kora, in Malayalim. 
The air-vessel is nearly , one half of the 
total length, and in shape might be compared 
with an elongated antique urn with two handles. 
From the anterior part of each of the latter pro¬ 
ceed five branches, four of which give off smaller 
ones to each side, and the fifth is tortuous and 
smaller than the rest. It yields a large quantity 
of isinglass, which in the Chinese market is con¬ 
sidered to be of the best quality, and fetches 
40 to 5Q Spanish dollars per pecul.— Cantor, 
p. 1041. 

(4545) Otolithus ruber, Bloch and Schneider. 

Syn. Jarao-gigi, Malay. 

The total length of this fish is 2 feet, 6 inch- 
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e*. It inhabits theSe* and Estuarieeof Penang* 
the Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Coromandel 
and Malabar. TW Hr-vessel is largn||iftattraed> 
broad lanceolate, terminating behind in a single 
point. The isinglass is considered very good and 
sells in the Chinese market from 40 to 45 Spar 
nish dollars per pecul.**-(?iwi<o/v p. 1043. 

(4546) Otolithus maculatus, Kuhl.and Van 
Hasselt. 

Syn. Jaran gigi, Malay. 

The total length of this fish is 2 feet-9 inches. 
It inhabits the Sea and Estuaries of Penang, the 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and Batavia. It 
is highly valued for the sake of its air-vessel, 
which yields a considerable quantity of the best 
kind of isinglass.— Cantor, p 1045. 

(4547) Otolithus versicolor, Cuv. and Yal. The 
total-length of this fish is only 6^ inch. It inha¬ 
bits the Sea of Penang. Its air-vessel is i of the 
total length.— Cantor, p 1046. Otolithus versi¬ 
color. Cuv. aud Valen: Russell, 109. Panna 
Tam. This fish is one foot long and very com¬ 
mon at Madras.— Jerdon. 

(4548) Pempheris molucca, Cuv. Length 3J 
inch. Inhabits sea of Penang, Moluccas, Bata¬ 
via and Japan. Its air-vessel is large and thick. 
— Cantor, 1158- 

(4549) Pempheris molucca , Cuv. This fish 
grows to 3-*- inches. It inhabits the Sea of 
Penang, the Moluccas, Batavia and Japan. Its 
air-vessel is large and thick.— Ckntor,p. 1158. 

(4550) Platax artkriticus. Cuv. ana Yal. 

Syn. Ecan hornia, Bell. 

Clicetodon arthriticus, Cuv. and Val. 

The total length of this fish is 1 foot,7 inches. 
It inhabits the Sea of Penang, Sumatra, Java 
and Singapore. The flavour is excellent, but 
the large air-vessel is too thin, and yields too 
little isinglass to become of value.— Cantor, 
page 1152. 

(4551) Polynemus. The species of this genus, 
furnish a considerable portion of the isinglass of 
Southern and Eastern Asia. 

(4552) Polynemus hepiadactylus. Total length 
4£ inches. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Cheribon 
aud Sainarang.— Cantor. 

(4523) Polynemus indicus, Shaw. 

Roe-ball, Eng. | Ikan kurow. Mala. 

Wdlau kala, Tam. | King Fish, Eno. 

Syn. P. Sele, Buchanan. 

P. uronemus, Cuv. and Val. 

P. ploteus, McClelland. 

P. lineatus, McClelland" 

P. gelatinosus, MoClelland. 

Katha, the young, Burmese; Lukwah, 
Arracan. ‘ 

The total length of this fish, is 3 feet. It in¬ 
habits the Sea of Penang, Singapore, Malayan 
peninsula, Surabaya; Estuaries of the Ganges; 
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VizcgspatsTn ; Madras and' Pondicherry, The 
structure of the air-vessel of thin species is the 
sunt strihiug character by which it may once 
bo4tsting»ial»«d from P, plebius. Its membrane 
is silvery thick; the -general form oval., It oc¬ 
cupies the whole length of the stomach terminat¬ 
ing behind in a very sharp point, which pene¬ 
trates the thick of the tail over the first inter- 
spinal of the anal. At Penang single indi¬ 
viduals occur at all seasons*, but numbers 
are taken from June to August. The weight 
is ooinmonly from 4 to 6 lb. seldom exceeding 
SO. The air-vessel of a good sized fish, when 
dried and ready for the market in China, weighs 
upwards of 2 ox., is considered very good isin¬ 
glass, and fetches 25 to 80 dollars per pecul. 
The fish itself is valued as au article of food, 
though less so than V. tetradactylus.— Cantor, 
Mr- O’Riley estimated that 2000 lbs. of isin¬ 
glass from this fish, might be obtained an¬ 
nually off Amherst alone.— Mason, p. 304. Mr. 
Blundell said that the largest soauds were ex¬ 
ported from Rangoon, and that they sell there 
at about half a rupee a pound. Major Bogle 
wrote tliat about 10,000 of the fish, large and 
small, were taken annually in Arracan and that 
the sounds sold there for about a third of a ru¬ 
pee per pound to the Chinese, who exported 
them to Penang where they are said to bring 
more than a rupee a pound. 

(4554) Polynemus plehius , Broussonet: Linne 
Bloch ; Shaw ; Cuv. and Yal. 

Roe-toll, Eng. | Pole kala, Tam. 

Syn. f. lineatus, Lacepede. 

P. niloticus, Shaw. 

P. commersonii, Shaw. 

Bynni, Bruce. 

This fish attains to 4 feet as its full size. It 
inhabits, Coromandel coast, Otaheite, Isle of 
Prance and Isle of Tanna. Its value as a fish 
yielding isinglass requires to be ascertained.— 
Cantor. 

(4555) Polynemus sextarius, Bloch-Schneider. 
This fob is only four inches long. It inhabits 
Penang, Batavia, Tranquebar and Coromandel. 
Its air-vessel is minute, being of the shape and 
size of a grain of oats.— Cantor. 

(4556) Polynemut hexanemus Cuv. and Yal. 
4 inches long. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Sa- 
marang and Paauruan.— Cantor. 

(4557) Polynpnut tetradactylus, Shaw. 

Roc-ball. Eng. | Yerra kala, Tam. 

St*. Polynemus teria. Gray. 

Triglia osiatica, Linne. 

P. salliab Cantor. 

P. quadriflli#. Cantor. 

Mags jells, Russell - ^ 

Inhabits Penang, Singapore, Malayan Peniq$| 
sula, Lancavy, Bay of Bengal,, Gangetic estuaries 
Australia ; ’ China : Bantam: Batavia ; Tjilnt* 
jap ; Samavang ; Surabaya: jSipgkaflang. This 
•pedes has no air-vessel. v 
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(4558) Pristipoma Qmeraca, Cuy. apd YaL 
8tn. Perea gronniens, Burster. 1 ''■■■' J .*'■■■>•■ ■ 
Aotliias .grunniens, Bkneh-iehmndcr. <>*■ ■■ 
Gaoraka, livtMcU. .',;V j 

This fish is one foot long. Itinhabits tbelsls 
of Tamm, Batavia, Coromandel and' Mahe (fresh 
water). Its air-vessel is very thin, from which 
its isinglass is of little value.?**--1*054. 

(4559) Utnhrina Russelli, Cuv. and Yd. 
Richardson. 

Syn. Qualar Katchelee, Tam : Russell. 

Ikan gul&ma, Malay. 

Total length 6 inches to one foot? Inhabits 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Vizagapntnm; Indian and Chino Seas. Its isin¬ 
glass is considered of good quality.— Cantor. 
Good Isinglass is generally described as-being one 
of the purest forms of Gelatine we are acquaint¬ 
ed with, it consists, in fact, of little else besides, 
and accordingly presents very nearly the charac¬ 
ters of that substance. The properties of pure 
Isinglass or Gelatine are briefly the following. 
It is transparent and colourless or nearly so, ino¬ 
dorous, tasteless, and of a hard or horny consis¬ 
tence. It is but little hygrometric, remaining 
tolerably dry in ordinary conditions of the at¬ 
mosphere. in cold water, it gradually softens 
and swells up ; in hot water, it easily dissolves, 
and forms a clear solution, which if it contain as 
much as a , ’ 0 th part of its weight of Gelatine, 
has the property of gelatinizing or assuming the 
form of a soft tremulous solid as it cools. Dry 
Gelatine is a permanent and unchangeable sub¬ 
stance, but in solution it is very liable to undergo 
decomposition becoming mouldy and rapidly 
putrifying when exposed to the air it has been 
observed that the ordinary and more impure 
forms of Gelatine are more liable to undergo this 
change than the pure substance : the presence ol 
minute quantites af acids, alkalies and other im¬ 
purities greatly accelerating its decomposition. 
AU Isinglass contains small quantities of Albu¬ 
men, saline and earthy matter, and a peculiai 
substance called Ozuuizome, the better sorts con¬ 
taining less, and the inferior more of those 
impurities. The Bengal Isinglass, however, has 
been found to consist of Gelatine, Albumen, 
a small portion of saline and earthy substance, 
Ozmazoine, and a minute trace of an odor¬ 
ous oil. In the Indian Isinglass, it i$ pro¬ 
bable that its defects are in a great measure 
to be attributed to a want of sufficient cart 
in its preparation, aud jt is evident that goo< 
Isinglass cannot be, made without oonsidera 
ble attention is paid during the processes 
of washing, beating, scraping, and (Laying; all o: 
which have a very important influence on th< 
goodness of the finished Isinglass. The imper 
feet solubility of, so me, and more especially tlx 
thick pieces, is occasioned by . the presence of < 
considerable quantity of Albumen o*r insoluble 
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matter having-«mt', of the proper- poftral out into tfain plates and dried on net*, 
tie® «f,albumen todf, 'faM**- «• « done with sdmeftf tbeGeUtine of commerce, 

ble, bit Wli «ttbft ; ]3*biti«e., In order to atooW the vahm of tbe article 

toft,' likewise; fn^tuWe, (merely stripped of^'^p^^^eiaeiilatod to 

it is m*W tW.pwbablp that tUe. greater part of injure its quantity withOttt Aiijf regard to appear- 
this albuminous sub! twice might be readily re- arose ) a considerable quantity was sent toEnglaitd 
mnv tfi by.suffiaiimtly scraping the‘Iaioglas» dor-,; by Dr. McClelland- Prom tbe accoont received 
ing its preparation. Attention should also be of the sale, it appears that this Isinglass realized 
directed to the process of drying, as, if not proper- only 1*. Id. per lb., which was considerably un- 
ly dried, it might . possibly undergo a slight der its prime cost. Forty-four matmds and ten 
change or decomposition, and become partially seers of Fish Sounds having been bought for 
converted into a more insoluble form of Gelatine, forty rupees a maund, required an expense of 
A more important objection is the smell which 100 rupees for cleaning, after purchase from the 
however may likewise to some extent be traced fishermen, thus costing altogether about' 1A Id. 
to tjie preparation. It is probable that by per lb. This quantity, or 2,285 lbs., at la. 7 d. 
inoreased care in'cleaning and drying by per lb., realized £176. 18*. 8d ; but the charges 
exposure to air, some of those defects may in India and in England, consisting of packing, 
be removed especially as we shall observe in demurrage, freight, insurance, shipping charges 
comparing the two processes, that much great- export and import duties, warehouse, brokerage, 
er care is bestowed on the preparation in commission, interest &c., were so heavy that the 
■ Russia than in India. Boiling with fresh whole did not realize quite one-third oftheout- 

, made charcoal would probably have the effect of lay. One of the cut samples had been, bleached, 

depriving inferior Isinglass of some of the smell but was of no more value than the one unbleached, 
arid colouring matter when required for the pur- Though the first quantities from India Brought 
poses of a jelly. The Isinglass cut into threads only li. 7 d. others have been sold for 8a., and a 
is unsuitable for the English market, notwith- few samples have been valued at 4*. per lb. 
standing that Isinglass for retail is cut into fine Besides this opening for an extensive sale in the 
threads, as more convenient for general use, and European market, even in the present state, we 
for making jellies and soups, in consequence of know there is always a constant demand in China 
the extensive surface which is exposed rendering for the Isinglass of Bengal. This will no doubt af- 

i it more easily and quickly soluble. But there is a ford sufficient encouragement to persevere in the 

i great prejudice in the wholesale market to buying extension and improvement of this newly establish- 

tlungs in a cut or powdered state in consequence ed and highly promising article of the export trade 

of the innumerable methods adopted for falsifying of India to Europe. The East Indian will be only 

and adulterating almost every drug. Machinery available for brewers’use, and then it must be 
i is used in London for cutting the Isinglass into sweeter and of better flavour than the present 

threads of any degree of fineness, and as it is samples. The Brazil is the description taken by 
. ^practicable at present to rival this in India, brewers, and is worth 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per lb., 

besides having to contend against prejudice, if sent but is quite free from the objectionable smell, as 
i in this state, it is’ preferable, and will be cheaper is also the Samovy, which is of nearly the same 

| to prepare the article and send it as sheet Isin- value, and applied to similar purposes. A par- 

I glass, that is, the form of the slit sounds them- cel of East Indian in sheet was sold at public 
I selves, or their purest membrane washed, clean- sale in November 1850 at 2s. 6d. per lb., in 

I ed, and dried in the best manner. The Indian bond, but it was subsequently supposed ft would 
I Isinglass, as at present prepared,is complained of now bring a higher price. R.\V. Barchard, Esq., 
| as too thick if intended to come into competition stated that when the Bengal Isinglass was com- 
with the superior varieties of Russian Isinglass, pared with an equal quantity of Brazilian Ism- 
Some of it may, without difficulty, be rendered glass in a brewing establishment where the 
thinner, for even in the dried state, layers of latter was used, it was found that the Bengal was 
membrane which display a fibrous structure may nearly all dissolved in the usual meustrum (sour 
be stripped off, and which no doubt contain the beer) some time before the Brazilian. The Ben- 
greater portion of the insoluble Albumen. It gal Isinglass appeared also to make a much 
might also be made thinner by beating, or press- finer and stronger jelly than the other With- the 
ing between iron rollers or marble slabs, as is advantage of dissolving in about half the time 
done with American and some kinds of Brazili^ and without unpleasant smell. The inner 
Isinglass. The extra labor which this would r|j> membrane also of the sturgeon yields the best 
quire might be, profitably saved, by not tearing 11 Isinglass, while in the sele it seems to-be re- 
into fibres, in whifsh state it is disapproved of nr ’jeefced. This would account for the more 
the market; bpi it,might still be out or rasped fibrous nature of the Beroal l^aglaas, though 
\ iWfi a stateffofor domestic‘ use'.. Ttie reftae .it does* not''A>How,' the 

v should be totoed to aeebunt; the soliiblb parts innermost is the best* A deoidisd improvement 
of the sounds, separated from the insoluble and wonld be effected if the Isinglass were prepared 
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ns soon as possible afterthe fisfr is enught. 3f1ie 
Sound 'sbOiild. be extracted, split, and more 
caitafolfy washed (perhaps with limewater) t^au 
thd aktive art likely to practise, 'ifleft 

to themselves, besides being freely exposed to the 
air Some of the Isinglass of commence has the 
defect of a fishy smell, 'as tail as of being in part 
insoluble, while other kinds are made more sale¬ 
able by the assistance of pressure, and more soluble 
by tite aid of acetic acid. The only legitimate 
method, however, is to prepare it from the thin¬ 
ner and more gelatinous, and if possible from the 
in ner membrane, as in the Sturgeon. The Isin¬ 
glass of commerce consists of the sounds simply 
dried and of h Well prepared inner membrane. 
The Brazilian is composed of the former, and 
with it the Indian Isinglass is at present able 
to contend. ; As both are now only applicable to 
the purposes of fining the object should be to 
prepare the Indian of such quality, that it 
might be applied to all the purposes of the 
best Isinglass, atid thus be able to command 
the higher, if hot the highest prices. Isin¬ 
glass is brought to market in different forms, 
sometimes in that of simple plates, at other times 
rolled up in different shapes or cut into fine 
threads. When of good quality Isinglass i3 of 
a whitish colour, thin and semi-transparent but 
tough and flexible, destitute of taste as well as 
smell. Isinglass being mild and unirritating in 
nature and at the same time nutritious is much 
employed ah an article of diet for the sick and 
and the fine shreds into which it is 


couvalesi 
cut and k 


it in shops give great facilities for 
making a jelly in the shortest possible time. 
This can be made as palatable and nourishing 
as any by the addition of sugar and milk acids 
or spice; about one-third or half an ounce is 
sufficient for a pint of water. It mav also be 
taken in the form of a soup with the addition of 
salt, spices and sweet herbs.or it may be employ¬ 
ed medicinally as an emollient and demulcent 
either externally or internally. The best kinds 
of Isinglass are; alone employed in articles of 
diet ind fot the* best confectionary, being added 
in small quantities to other, especially vegetable 
jellies, to give them a tremulous appearance. But 
gelatine is ndw frequently substituted .—Royle on 
Isinglass, p.ll. Tsinglass is also employed in mak¬ 
ing court-plaster,Which in Fiance is called Spara- 
drap d’Angleterre; it'is a thin coating of Isinglass 
with a little tincture of benzoin spread on black 
sarcenet. It is also employed for giving a lustre 
to come kinds of woven fabric; but it is more 
extensively used for clarifying different liquors 
such as,wine, beer, ajid' coffee than for any other 
purposed The Inferior kind Called cake Isinglass 
being brownish coloured ahd^ leaving an unplea¬ 
sant odour is only employbd ip , the arts and for 
the purposes of glue. ‘ Thegreat consumption 
of Isinglass, necessarily hotav&of the inferior 
kinds, is chiefly by the brewer in the process of 
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fining. This he effects by-theuse of Isinglass 
which lie dissolves in spur heeHo the consistence 
of thick mneifoge. Jk lWte;W the'eolltiott be¬ 
ing added td the fiquor to he dmflfett causes the 
subsidence of all the suspended■ * matter in *th» 
course of a few hours whefi' the liquor remains 


perfectly transparent. The sounds of .cod fish 
are said to be employed for the :aame ! pur¬ 
pose, though the principal import into Bug- 
land is in a salted state for food.— Royle, p. 12. 
Isinglass is the purest form of commercial gela¬ 
tine, The best is prepared from the air bladders 
and sounds of three or four species of sturgeon', 
inhabiting the Black and Caspian seas and their 
tributary streams. These tissues are cleansed, 
dried and scraped, forming leaf isinglass ; or they 
are twisted into various forms, and called long 
and short-staple : or folded into packages called 
book isinglass. In Kussia, from whence the 
best isinglass is obtained, the swimming blad¬ 
ders of the fish are first placed in hot water, 
carefully deprived of adhering blood, cut open 
longitudinally and exposed to the air, with the 
inner, delicate, silvery membrane upwards. 
When dried, this fine membrane, is removed by 
beating and rubbing and the swimming bladder 
is then made into different forms, and as 
cut by machinery into the delicate filaments 
in which it is usually sold. It is a colourless in¬ 
odorous substance perfectly soluble in hot water 
and largely consumed as an article of food. It 
forms a very transparent jelly, and indispensable 
in the preparation of blanc mange, ices, creams, 
and other delicacies for dessert. Inferior isin¬ 
glass answers for fining beer. But for domestic 
use, the purest and whitest is required, entirely 
free from unpleasant odour and dissolving readily 
and completely in warm water. Isinglass has 
long been made in India, and exported to China, 
but much of it hasan unpleasant, fishy odour, 
which renders it unfit for culinary purposes. The 
Caspian and Aral seas yield the various kinds 
of the genus Acipenser in great abundance : they 
are also to be found in the waters several hun¬ 
dred miles beyond Astrakhan in the Volga, Yik, 
Don and even hi the rivers as far as Siberia. 
The fisheries to the extent of three bazens or 
twenty one feet depth of water belong to the 
proprietors of the coast. The Hon. Captain 
Keppel in his “ Travels*' describes one mer¬ 
chant as holding thirty fisheries, for one only of 
which at Karmaziack he paid an annual rental 
of 450,000 roubles. 

Method of Preparation. The fish, are taken 
from the boats with instruments somewhat resem¬ 
bling boat hooks and laid in * rota The head 
of each fish is then split In two nnd'the caviare 
and air bladder immediately separated. ■" The 
latter is at once silt open mid placed in cold 
water. After a ahCtt time they tare cleaned, 
divested of a eertaih o#ei ae sfeh or mem-, 
brane which envelopes ttie ■ soundsi saftdHo 
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ajiqard exposj^ tbiUcsuo tp dry. Thia pre* 
p^ajiion has reference only to leat isin¬ 

glass. That' VjDQifa as styrt staple, long staple 
at«i| *4^fdK>i: n»etli<jd 

of.‘prejpaffW^B* ^hprt, staple is formed 'of a ;$mn 
Astrakhan isinglass, which is rolled to some¬ 
thing under Mie , thickness of a finger or cord 
and the length varying according to the intended 
size of the staple. A thin menihrane is generally 
selected for thecbntre of the roll round which 
the rest is folded, about half an inch of each ex¬ 
tremity being mostly turned inwards ; the twp 
ends of the roll are then drawn together and pin¬ 
ned with a small peg. The middle of the roll being 
pressed downwards the staple assumes a heart 
shape and without further preparation it is left I 
to dry. Samovey short staple prepared from an 
inferior isinglass is likewise imported : indeed 
this description is received in the three forms 
of staple leaf and book. The manufacture of 
long staple varies a little from that just 
described, the operator lengthens the staple 
at will by iuterfolding the ends of the pieces 
with the portion ready for twisting. The 
required dimensions being thus attained, the 
ends are fastened together in the same manner, 
but it is afterwards subjected to a heavier pres¬ 
sure from the middle ; then in order to preserve 
the shape of the three obtuse angles consequent¬ 
ly formed, a cane or stick about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter is fastened in each angle with 
small wooden pegs at each extremity to keep 
them in positiou. When sufficiently dried to re- 
taiu their form, the pegs &c., are removed and on 
the drying being completed the pieces are colli¬ 
gated in rows by the passing of a string through 
the peg-holes: this is done for the convenience of 
package and exportation. The isinglass known 
as book is of an inferior quality and requires 
far less preparation. The larger bladders when 
cut open, cleaned and partly dried, are mere¬ 
ly folded up square in the same manner in 
which book-fob ling is conducted, a resem¬ 
blance that points out the origin of its name. 
It may be asked why all this evidently useless 
system of preparation is resorted to when much 
expensive trouble might be dispensed with and 
the article exported of equal value iu its natural 
and unprepared state. It may be inferred that 
the system of twisting isinglass into staple or 
folding it into books was originally practised to 
disguise the article and keep other nations in 
the dark as to the source of isinglass. There is 
however a kind of isinglass exported from St. 
Petersburg which receives little or no prepara¬ 
tion- Jhis description is taken from the siluros 
glanis and the Ciprinus carpis. These produce 
the kind of isinglass palled purse. It. consists 
of the souuds or swimming bladders dried just 
as taken from the fish* fiding neither cut open nor 
fslded but rae#dydried and collected together by 
a 8tring passed ( tte»ugh the ? upper, part pf each 


bladder. It is adhered, together bv certain 
collectors and byCfiem ^rought to the'j^bites fair 
‘held in January £$1 February 
It is there bought'up 1>y. the varies dealers, 
cleaned and carvied to St; retersburgh where it 
arrives during the nidhthipf May and July. The 
entire quantity of Isinglass shipped during the 
seasons of the past seven years, was as fol¬ 
low, viz. ‘ /' . , , 

t • ' 1 * ■ 


1844 the total Amount thipped 

Was 5300 poods< 

1845 „ 

99 

ft* 

4200 

ltwrt „ 

» 

M 

5100 , 

1847 


IS 

3600 „ 

1848 „ 

it 

a 

3200 ,, 

1849 „ 

19 

99 

4900 „ 

1850 „ 

•9 

it ' 

5100 „ 


By the above figures it will be seen that the 
average annual exportation of isinglass from the 
Russian capital, during the period mentioned, 
was 4500 poods. The Russian pood being equal 
to thirty-six English pounds, it follows that 
152,000 pounds of isinglass,.on the average, are 
shipped every season (a period seldom lasting 
more than six mouths), and that in the course of 
seven annual seasons, 31,400 poods were export¬ 
ed, a weight equal to one million, one hun¬ 
dred and thirty thousand, four hundred pounds. 
In addition to thp isinglass imported from Rus¬ 
sia a vast quantity is annually received from the 
Brazils, and the East and West Indies. It is, 
however, greatly interior to the descriptions we 
have noticed. Indeed, Brazilian isinglass is only 
fit for fining purposes, and for shell it is almost 
wholly bought up by the proprietdfs of large 
brewing establishments, who consume nearly the 
entire quantity .imported. Some of the better 
kinds of Brazilian isinglass are manufactured in 
the same way as Russian, and sold at a cheaper 
rate. No doubt in some instances, this is mix¬ 
ed with, or sold as, the best, and it lias been as¬ 
certained that acids and other chemicals have 
been used to improve the colour of Brazilian 
isinglass, but the test of good isinglass is in the 
jelly made therefrom. The jelly qwle from Rus¬ 
sian isinglass dissolves readily, furnishes scarcely 
any sediment and is remarkably firm, pure, and 
translucent. On the other hand, Brazilian isin¬ 
glass makes a far inferior jelly, with these re¬ 
markable differences : that whilst Russian isin¬ 
glass is firm, and free from deposit, Bra¬ 
zilian isinglass leaves a deposit of insolu¬ 
ble matter amounting to twenty or thirty 
per cent., is less readily dissolved, and. the 
jelly is opalescent, and assumes the appearance 
of milk. On making blanc-mange with the pur¬ 
est Russian isinglass milk is needed to, impart the 
snow-white colour of that Jelly, but in the case 
of Brazilian isinglass hot water amne will render 
it nearly of that colour. It is almost needless 
to add that the blanc-mange is roach inferior 
in quality, and the large per eentageof insoluble 
matter renders the jeHy proportionately weak- 
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The quality of any, isinglass muy easily be test* 
ed bydissolving a small portion in a glass vessel 
with about a table spoonful of boiling',watgr. 
The. best Russian isinglass willinstastly dissolve 
and scarcely a particle of sediment remain, the 
soluble matter m this article being, according to 
the best authorities, ninety eight grains in 
every hundred. The same test applied to Bra¬ 
zilian isinglass will extract the gelatine, but the 
shreds from their fibrous character, do not cn 
tirely dissolve; they turn white and retain their 
form unless disturbed, in which case they break 
up and form a deposit at the bottom of the vessel. 
If Russian isinglass he adulterated with Brazilian 
the admixture may easily be detected by the in¬ 
soluble shreds or white deposit, which is sure to 
appear in proportion to the amount of Brazilian 
isinglass that may be introduced. The smell of 
the iatter also is strong, fur from pleasant, and 
forms a great contrast with the faint, inoffensive, 
sea-weed like odour of Russian isinglass. 

Manufacture of Iunyluss .— On the arrival of 
the isinglass into England, the best kinds an; 
submitted to a course of preparation before they 
are ready for consumption. The Beluga leaf is 
closely examined and all discoloured parts cut 
away, the cuttings and other pieces not deemed 
good enough for the best, are placed aside as 
seconds or thirds. These in some cases are used 
for fining the better description of ales, but more 
generally for wines, liquors, &c. It is also rolled 
and cut into shreds for domestic purposes, where 
colour is not an immediate object. Purse isinglass 
is mostly 8$ld to the brewers, who consume a vast 
quantity in the fining of their several beverages. 
Ivong and short staple isinglass is extensively 
demanded by cider makers, confectioners and 
others, to whom it is sold in the same state as 
imported into this country. Leaf isinglass taken 
from the Beluga, after having been picked from 
all impure or discoloured pieces, constitutes the 
very best article, either for dietetical use, or for 
the higher class of clarifying purposes. This 
description of isinglass has to undergo a process 
of manufacture before it is ready for use. What 
are termed perfect specimen leaves are nearly 
round, the bladder having been opened longitu 
dinally about two feet in circumference and 
weigh from eight to sixteen ounces, according to 
the thickness of the sound. It is not uncommon 
however to meet with heavier samples, some 
having been, known to reach four pounds. A 
steam engine of some eight or ten-horse power 
is generally used under the present method of 
preparing isinglass, the adjunct machinery con¬ 
sisting of a series of powerful Tollers, arranged 
in pairs in a manner resembling those used for 
expressing the juioe from i^e sugar cane. The 
rollers when in motion are fed with leaf isingkSs 
as fast as possible, which, in passing between the 
two rotten, becomes amalgamated and spread 
oat, and is expelled from the opposite side 
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of the rollers in one. continuous sheet. The 
isinglass thus rolled is called “ribbon** but it* 
is not yfet ready for the process Of putting. 
Tim sheet Or *: jtibhott*’'. is prchsibljr a sixth, 
eighth, or tenth part of an inch in thickness, aid 
as it is necessary to reduce it until it is as thin 
as writing-paper it is passed through rotters 
more closely set, until, as the thickness dimi¬ 
nishes, the desired result is obtained; the width Of 
the “ ribbon” of course increasing. It is to be 
remarked that in rolling the ribbon being confin¬ 
ed to the width of the rollers generally about 
two feet, increases only lengthways and when 
completed, can be folded or roiled up in the 
same manner as a length of common linen. After 
a brief delay for the purpose of drying, the next 
and last process of cutting is effected. By the 
introduction of modern machinery, this part of 
the preparation of isinglass is perforated with 
surprising celerity and the material is cut into 
very fine shreds. The cutting machine is a cy¬ 
linder with some five or six keen-edged blades 
fixed in a tangential direction to the cylinder. 
The same engine which serves to roll out the 
isinglass, as already described, suffices to turn 
this little machine at the rate of some 800 
or 1000 revolutions per minute; taking alow 
estimate we will suppose it turns 800 times. 
On examining the cylinder We find five or 
six bla 'es set in it, and as each of these 
knivej severs a shred from the width of the 
“ ribbon” while the cutting process is going on, 
it follows that four or five thousand shreds are cut 
iH the short space of one minute. Such is the 
plain and simple method of preparing cut isin¬ 
glass. There are, however, many consumers 
who still prefer the old-fashioned style of hand- 
cut isinglass. In this ease the thin leaf is pull¬ 
ed to pieces with the fingers or divided into 
strips with scissors, a work mostly performed by 
women- The isinglass is of course in much 
thicker pieces, but nevertheless it is still preferred 
by some, not on account of its cheapness as the 
cost of preparation is much about the same as 
machine-cut isinglass. We have now given a 
general discription of isinglass, enumerated the 
fish from which it is obtained, described the fish- 
eries, the preparation df isinglass, and its manu¬ 
facture. From a paper by l)r. Pereira, in the 
fifth volume of the Pharmaceutical Journal, page 
66,we learn that theSamovy isinglass referred to is 
obtained from the silurus glartis, the Russian name 
for which fish is Som, whence the word Samovy Of 
Somovy is no dotxbt derived. A difference of 
opinion has been entertained as to which ooat of 
the air-bladder yields the isinglass. The seve¬ 
ral layers which enter into the composition of 
the swimming bladder, commencing from with* 
out, are 1st, a peritoneal eoat ; 2nfi, a middle 
coat composed principally Of a modification Of 
what is known a* White fibrous tissue ; and 8rd, 
an internal epithelial lining. Blood-vessels rami* 
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fythrough both the external and middle ooats, 
bat are most abundant on the inner surfaoe, of 
thp. lnttpr. These vessels pre sometimes described 
as forming * distinct vascular layer. Sooie also 
makemention ofa muscular coat entering ihto 
the formation of tire' air-bladders of certain of 
the fish from which isinglass is obtained and it 
is probable that more or less muscular fibre of 
the ifhstriped land, is present in nearly aU cases. 
Of these coats, the external, or peritoneal 
covering, is ; we believe, usually stripped off; 
while the internal, which is veiy thin and forms 
bat little of the substance of the air bladder, is 
also generally removed in tbe washing and cleans¬ 
ing to which the isinglass is subject. In the case 
of purse isinglass it is not removed however. 
There remains then only the middle coat and 
it is this we believe which furnishes the isinglass 
a view entertained by Dr. Pereira, as appears 
from the second edition of bis Materia Medica. 
The accuracy of this opinion has been however 
called in question by Dr. Edward Marting, who 
describes the air-bladder as consisting of only 
two membranes, an outer strong shining and 
. fibrous membrane and an inner, soft, mucous coat. 
The inner membrane, namely, the mucous mem¬ 
brane, writes Dr. Marting, is the isinglass. To 
this description Dr. Marting appends the follow¬ 
ing note .— 4t Pereira (Elements of Materia Me¬ 
dica vol. ii. second edition, p. 1861.) errone¬ 
ously regards the middle coat as yielding 
gelatine. It appears from the description of Dr. 
Marting as well as from the above remark that 
he has overlooked the epithelial lining altoge¬ 
ther and has not therefore enumerated this as one 
of the coats of the air-bladder. The isinglass 
membrane of Dr. Pereira and the mucous mem¬ 
brane of Dr. Marting, there is therefore reason 
to believe, are one and the same. The epithelial 
layer is insoluble in boiling wafer and in some 
instances it is so thick, as in purse isinglass, as 
materially to deteriorate the value of the article. 
When dry, isinglass is transparent, but when im¬ 
mersed in cold water for a few minutes it be¬ 
comes white and opaque. Under the microscope 
it presents a fibrous structure which immediately 
disappears on the addition of dilute acetic acid, 
the isinglass swelling up and again becoming 
very transparent. Examined with the micro¬ 
scope after the action of acetic acid, the walls 
of the blood-vessels, sometimes the white cor¬ 
puscles of the blood, and scattered nucleat¬ 
ed fibres of fibre-elastic tissue, may be seen. 
Now in all these particulars isinglass resembles 
very closely white fibrous tissue a modification 
ot which it is evidently to be considered. The 
jelly made even from the best Russian isinglass 
is when cold slightly opalescent. This is due to 
the presence of a smhll quantity of albumen. 
The whiteness of the jelly of Brazilian isinglass, 
which, is so remarkable, results from the presence 
of a much, greater amount ofalbumraous matter. 
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Gelatine. —Now a* gelatine ia obtained from 
these substances ana SI extensively empbrieri as a 
substitute for isinglass, #e will, in ; :tne ! next 
place, proceed to give fi , dqfccriptiori of its pier 

f miration. From Pereira’s Materiel Medica we 
earn that gelatine is extracted from the l>ones 
of the ox and tbe sheep, ft is .obtained by 
boiling bones in water trader pressure. It is 
more readily procured by employing bones 
which have been previously digested in hy¬ 
drochloric acid to extract the phosphate of 
lime. In this way, a nutritious soup is pre¬ 
pared in Paris for the hospitals and other pauper 
habitations. The patent gelatine of the shops is 
obtained, I presume, from bones. It is sold ei¬ 
ther plain or coloured, and is used as a substitute 
for isinglass. Gelatine has been extracted from 
antediluvian bones. A soup was prepared from 
the bones of the great nmstodon by a prefect of 
one of the departments of France. The patentee 
commences his specification by stating that 
heretofore, in manufacturing gelatine, it has been 
usual (with one exception) to act on large pieces 
of hides or skins, ami to employ acids and alka¬ 
lies, together with mechanical and other processes 
which occupy considerable time and are likewise 
costly, and in the excepted case above referred to, 
it has been the practice to reduce the pieces of 
hide into the state of pulp in a paper machine, and 
then to employ blood to purify the product obtain¬ 
ed. This invention consists in the following more 
simple mode of manufacturing gelatine. The 
patentee takes hides or skins, or part^ thereof, 
as fresh and sweet as possible, and free from 
hair, and he reduces the whole into shavings or 
thin slices or films, by any suitable instrument, 
he soaks the shavings or films for about five or 
six hours in cold water, and then changes the 
same; he repeats such changing of the water two 
or three times each day, until no smell or taste 
is to be detected, either in the water or in the 
shavings, and then he removes the shavings from 
the water. If this product is intended for soup, 
it is dried on nets, and is then ready for use. If 
gelatine is to be extracted, the shavings, after the 
above soaking, are put into a suitable vessel, 
with a quantity of water, sufficient to cover them 
when pressed down, and they are subjected to a 
heat not exceeding boiling water.. When dis¬ 
solved, the gelatine is to be strained through 
linen or other fabric, subjected to slight pressure 
with the hands or otherwise, or the solution may 
be permitted to run off from the vessel without 
straining, by which means much of the gelatine 
will be separated from the fibrous matters. ■ The 
product of gelatine thus obtained is run Hi thin 
films on to a smooth surface of slate, or other suita¬ 
ble material, to set; it is then removed on to nets to 
dry, and when dry it is cut up with an isinglass 
cutter or other suitable apparatus.^ The residue, 
dried or not, may be used for .thickening Soup, 
and other culinary purposes.’ 4 “ Another ma¬ 
il 5 
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nnfecture <of gelatinous substances is produced 
by the following process, from ' cod sounds, or 
Other fishy matters capable of yielding gelatine: 
These matters are reduced to shavings or thin 
films, soaked in water, subjected to the option of 
heat, and the gelatine strained or run off as 
above described. The patentee obtains a first, 
second, and third product of gelatine, which he 
forms into sheets, and when dry cuts up the 
same with an isinglass cutter. This manufacture 
of gelatine will be found highly useful as a cheap 
substitute for isinglass for clarifying liquids.” 
Isinglass and gelatine differ very considerably 
from each other in many of their characters, 
and especially in the following. The shreds 
of isinglass, when immersed in cold water, be¬ 
comes white, opaque, soft, and swollen. The 
swelling of the shreds is equal in all direc¬ 
tions, so that, when viewed with a low power of 
the microscope, they appear more or less quad- i 
rangular. In boiling water, they dissolve near- i 
ly without residue. The smell of the dissolved ; 
isinglass, when hot, is somewhat fishy, but not • 
unpleasant. The shreds of gelatine, on the con- ! 
trary, when placed in cold water, swell up, ac- i 
quire increased transparency, and become trams-' 
lucent and glass-like. The form which the threads 
take in swelling is peculiar: they do not, like 
those of isinglass, swell equally, and remain 
quadrilateral, but become expanded, flat, and 
ribbon like, the broad surfaces corresponding 
to the incised margin. The dry threads on 
the uncilt surfaces frequently present a peculiar, 
shining lustre, not unlike that of tinsel. In 
boiling water, the shreds do not entirely dis¬ 
solve, but in most cases a copious deposit tails to 
the bottom of the glass. The smell of the hot infu¬ 
sion is like that of glue, and therefore disagreeable. 
It thus appears that between isinglass and gela¬ 
tine there are several well-marked distinctions 
some of these sufficiently simple to enable the 
ordinary observer to distinguish for himself the 
one from the other. The action of a little cold 
water on a few of the filaments spread out on 
glass is all that is necessary for the discrimina¬ 
tion. From the above Table, it appears i hat 
out of the twenty-eight samples of isinglass sub¬ 
mitted to examination, ten, or more than one 
third, of the samples consisted entirely of gela¬ 
tine. That the price of the genuine isinglass 
varied from 8d. to Is. 4d. per ounce ; while that 
of the gelatins ranged between lOd. and Is. 4d. 
per ounce. Now, as isinglass is very different 
from gelatine in many of its properties, and as 
it. ^undoubtedly much the superior of the two, 
it is evident, from these inquiries, that the pub¬ 
lic are seriously imposed upon and injured by 
the substitution for Uinglass of such an article 
as gelatine.— Food and it*Adulteration, p, 359 . 

(4560) ISOETES COROtfANDELIAN a! 
Ian. *. . 

Ne-ihetty kaloog, Tam. *| Ghee ks gudda, pc*. 


isonandra wm. 

This grows in low, moist grounds, and is eaten 
by the common people.-— p. 249. 

(4561) ISONANDRA, a.genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Sapotaceoe. It is 
distinguished by the stamens being all fertile, 
and twice as numerous as the lobes of the corolla. 
— ling. Cpc. The Itonandra Gutta flourished 
for centuries in its native jungles, exuding its 
juice only to be received by the soil, before the 
discovery was made, only a few years back, that 
Gutta l'ercha was suited for such an infiuite 
number of applications; now, there is scarcely 
any vegetable product more extensively useful, 
or one more generally sought after for mercantile 
purposes, a regular supply beiug of much conse¬ 
quence to some manufactures. To urge the ne¬ 
cessity of exercising careful vigilance in pro¬ 
tecting tla; trees whence so valuable a product 
is derived, will perhaps appear unnecessary, but 
we know that even their admitted financial value 
has not been sufficient to protect them from 
thoughtless and unnecessary waste (but the 
contrary), a3 has been illustrated by various wri¬ 
ters in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 
The geographical limits of the taban or Gutta 
l’ercha tree, have yet to be ascertained, and the 
properties of the other species of Isonandra, in¬ 
digenous in our forests, remain to be investigated. 
Considering the chemical nature of such secre¬ 
tions, we are full of hope that some trees among 
its numerous congeners, furnishing a similar gum 
elastic will be brought to light, and the various 
appearances of the article imported lead to the 
impression that it is derived from different trees. 
l)r. Montgomerie, Bengal Establishment, first 
transmitted specimens of this substance to Eng¬ 
land, (1st March, 1843), and received the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts for its introduction, 
“ as a new and hitherto uuknown substance, 
likely to be useful for various purposes in the 
Arts*,” and if he had been an exhibitor in the 
Crystal l’alaee, we understand that a further 
award for the discovery would have been made 
to him.—Dr. Clegliorn. Dr. Wight, in leones,— 
gives Isonandra Cnndolleana, 1220; lanceolate, 
359; Pereha, I5S9; l’errottetiana, 1219; po- 
lynndra, 1589 ; villosa, 360. 

(4562) ISONANDRA GUTTA, (Hooker), 
the Gutta-Percha Tree, Las its leaves on long 
stalks, obnvate-oblong, with u short point golden 
beneath; flowers axillary, fascicled ; stamens 12. 
This tree is a native of the Malayan Archipelago, 
The sttbsuuces yielded by this tree, and desig¬ 
nated by the pame of Gutta-Perclia (pronounced 
• PertshV), is, like Cauotchouo, a ^carburet ot 
hydrogen, and isomeric with that substance, and 
possesses a great number of the properties 
which characterise IndiarRubber but exhibits 
certain special properties which admit of its 
being applied to particular uses to which 
caoutchouc is not adapted, Gutta-Percha pos¬ 
sesses as great an indestructibility by means ot 
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cheraicalagents as caoutchouc. It has an inter¬ 
mediate consistence between that of leather ami 
wood ; it is capable of being softened by heat, nud 
of regaining its primitive consistence on pooling. 
It is therefore at the same time capable of talcing 
and <>f retaining the most delicate impressions. 
The iniportant uses to which it has been latterly 
applied are only the forerunners of those to which 
it will be adapted hereafter, provided, the lack of 
this precious material (which unfortunately is 
produced in much less quantities than India- 
Rubber, and in localities much more circumscrib¬ 
ed ) does not present au obstacle to it. Hut as 
the plants which furnish caoutchouc abound in 
the whole of the territorial zone which extends 
between the tropics, so the Isonamfra gntta is not 
the onlv tree which yields Gutta-Percha. It grows 
scarcely anywhere except in certain parts of the 
Malayan Archipelago, and up to the present 
time has been almost exclusively obtained from 
Singapore. It was brought for the first time in¬ 
to England in the days of Tradeseant, as a curi¬ 
ous product, under the name of Mazer-Wood ; 
and subsequently it was frequently brought from 
China and other parts of the Mast, under the 
name of India-Rubber, in the form of elastic 
whips, sticks. Sic. In 1343 Doctors D’Almeida 
and W. Montgomery drew particular attention 
to it, together with its various singular proper¬ 
ties, its easy manipulation, and the uses for 
which the Malays employed it. The most com¬ 
mon employment of it was for whips ; and it was 
by the introduction of a horse whip made of this 
substance that its existence was for the first time 
known in Europe. The specimens of the pro¬ 
ducts of the East Indies, shown in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, proved that the natives of 
the country iu which the I. (Jufta grows know 
also how to appropriate it to the manufacture of 
di fie rent kinds of vases, and that European in¬ 
dustry has little more to do than to imitate their 
processes. The importation of Gutta-Perclm into 
England, where the employment of this substance 
first drew attention, was iu 1845 only 20,600 lbs.; 
but in 1848 it had increased to above 3,010,000 
lbs.; and during the.last five years the importa¬ 
tion has amounted to a much larger quantity, 
and one which begins to cause some apprehen- 
siou as to the possibility of the supply sufficing 
for the requirements of the novel uses in store 
for it in the future. It is true that during its 
use Gutta-Percha is but little consumed, and the 
waste from the articles in this material, submit¬ 
ted to a proper softening, can be made to serve 
new uses; nevertheless its constantly increasing 
consumption, added tp the barbarous manner in 
which the product has hitherto been extracted, 
may Well justify some apprehension. During the 
first few years of the employment of Gutta-Per¬ 
cha it was the custom, to cut down the tree for 
the purpose of obtaining fire juice, which, left to 
itself, very soon allowed the Gutta-Percha to se- 
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parate and coagulate of its own, accord. There 
is reason to hope that European industry will 
soon be embarked in the cultivation of this pro* 
duct, and that the Niato (Which is thfe name that 
the Malays give to the tree which produces Gut* 
ta-Percha), multiplied by means of a regular cul¬ 
ture, naturalised iu other countries than those to 
which it is indigenous, and worked by regular 
incision, which will only take from the tree a 
portion of its juice without hiuderiug its deve¬ 
lopment, will be the means of furnishing at a low 
price a substance which is destined to render no* 
table services to industrial and domestic economy. 
The Gutta-Perclm which arrives in Europe In the 
form of lumps of some pounds weight is far from 
being pure. The natives of the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago make no scruple of introducing into it 
stones, earth, ; the presence of which in the 
interior of these blocks renders a purification in¬ 
dispensable, which purification however is capa¬ 
ble of being attained without much manipulation. 
Indestructible by water, und at the same time a 
bad conductor of electricity, Gutta-Percha lias 
been found available for inclosiug the metallic 
wires employed iu the electric telegraph > and the 
use of this substance mav certainly claim its 
share iu the success of the submarine telegraph, 
by means of which London and Paris and the 
other great cities of Europe are now brought 
within a few miuutcs of each other. It tnay be 
conceived to what a variety of forms a substance 
can be turned which, becoming soft, without ad¬ 
hering, at the temperature of boiling water, re¬ 
gains at the ordinary temperature the slight elas¬ 
ticity and the consistence of leather.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4563) 1SORA CORYLIFOLIA. Some good 
white fibres from the bark of the Isora Gorylifo- 
lin were exhibited by the Madura Local Com¬ 
mittee, by Mr. Saidauah and Mr. Jaffrey. The 
same fibre is called Goognll and is made into 
excellent Ropes at the Training Depot.— M. E. 

(4564) 1SOTOMA AXILIARLS. This is a 
beautiful elegant plant, the flowers of which, 
look like a large lilac jassamine, and are cultivat¬ 
ed like the Lobelia.— Riddell ,. 

(4565) ISFAGULA. Ispaoool. Seeds of 
Plantago Ispagula. 

(4566) ISREE. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, Conjetty Aijapah Chetty exhibited excel¬ 
lent unbleached lsree to which a prize of 50 
Rupees was awarded. Vizagapatam lsree : Nel- 
Iore white Percalah, and Jyerapettah Soooey, 
were all .specimens of accurate workmanship, 
evincing much pains and skill. It is a cotton 
doth.— M. E. Cjf 1855. 

(4567) IURINEA. Composite All the spe¬ 
cies succeed well in any common Soil, the colour 
of the flowers are purple, red mtd yeUow, and 
may be cultivated from seed, or by div iding the 
roots,— Riddell. 
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"substeuae, obtained from the tusks' oftheele- 
pAaht» the narwhal, the walrus, and the hippopo¬ 
tamus, and tfise from the teeth of the Sritae nni* 
anils. The best and largest supply is however 
from the elephant The male elephant when 
full grown has two tusks, varying considerably in 
sizt dn different animals, but most valued when 
they-are large, straight, and light in colour. 
These tusks are hollow at their insertion into the 
jaw, and for a considerable space therefrom, but 
become solid as they taper towards the extremity. 
The principal sources whence they are obtained 
are the western coast of Africa and Itindost.au ; 
but the African tusks are most esteemed, ns be¬ 
ing denser in texture, and less liable to turn 
yellow. By an analysis, the African show a 
proportion of animal to ennhv matter, of 101 
parte to 160 ; while in the Indian it is 76 to 
100. The applications of ivory are so numerous 
that a large demand for elephants’ tusks has ex¬ 
isted for a lengthened period. During twelve 
vdafo at the close, of the last century, the imports 
into Great Britain amounted on an average to 
1,576 cwts. annually ; in 1831 and 1833 they 
had increased to 4,I3'» cwts., of which 3,950 
cwts. were retained for home consumption. Now, 
reckoning the medium weight of a tusk at about 
sixty pounds, it is evident that the imports of 
the years last named would require 7,709 tusks, 
or the destruction of 3.854 male elephants. Bui. 
since that period the imports have so greatly 
risen, that in Sheffield alone I 80 tons of ivory 
are worked up annually into knife-handles, &c. 

It. is also affirmed that of the quantity of tusks 
imported, although some weigh from 6<> to 100 
pounds, yet the number of small tusks is so 
enormous, that an average weight of nine pounds 
can only now be reckoned on ; in which case 
45,000 tusks, from 22,000 elephants are re¬ 
quired to supply the demand of this great cutlery 
mart of England. Occasionally, it is allowed, 
broken or shed tusks are collected, or those of 
animals which die a natural death are obtained ; 
but the supply from these sources is never very 
large, so that the slaughter of elephants, after 
all deductions made, is going on at a rate which 
leaves, it a constant wonder that the breed of this 
toobfe animal has not been sensibly diminished. 
The value of the ivory consumed in Sheffield is 
very great y but there are also other seats of 
manufacture, and ivory is wrought into the forms 
of chess-men, billiard-balls, the keys of musical 
instruments, thin plates for miniatures, mathe¬ 
matical and other instruments, and an immense 
variety of small objects, of use, amusement; or 
ornament. None of our manufactures have yet 
reached the consummate (skill of the Chinese in 
the workmanship of ivory, chiefly remarkable in 
their concentric balls, their chess pieces and 
models. Yet the adaptation to tfoeful purposes 

flf this valuable ftiiWafnnro* is fill hr lmflproiruul lw 
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those wboeanhot rivatthe ^xquistteminutane! 
of Chinese art. ' A manufacturer of smgicat ii 
strumebta inPWfe fc-lh the habit ofrenderin 
ivory flexible for hse as tubes, probes, See., I 
acting 6n the weH-knoWn fact, that when b<jn< 
are Subjected to the action of hydrochloric aci< 
the‘phosphate of lime, which forme one of the 
component parts, is extracted, and thus bone 
retain their original form, and acquire great flex 
bility. M. Charriere, after giving the pieces < 
ivory their required form and polish, steeps thei 
in acid, either pure or diluted, until they beCOic 
supple and elastic, and of a slightly yellow coloui 
In the course of drying the ivory returns to il 
original hardness, but its flexibility can be eas 
ly restoved bv suvrounding it with wet linen, r 
by placing wet sponges in the cavities of tli 
pieces. Iri some cases, the articles have bee 
kept in the acidulated water, in a flexible state, fc 
a week, without change or injury, and withoi 
acquiring any taste or disagreeable smell. 1 
has lately been ascertained that the decay of art.; 
clcs in ivorv can be effectually checked, eve. 
when its progress .has advanced so far as to caus 
the specimens to crumble away underlie hand.* 
Some of the works in ivory forwarded by Mi 
Layard from Nineveh, were found on their ari 
val in England to be in a state of rapid decoin 
position. Professor Owen was consulted ou tit 
subject, and he suggested a remedy which ha 
proved entirely successful, thereby preserving t 
this country these curious relies of ancient art 
Concluding that the decay was owing to the los 
of gelatine in the ivory, he recommended tha 
the articles should be boiled in a solution o 
gelatine. Under this process they became ap 
parentlv as firm and solid as when they wen 
originally entombed. The tusks of the hip 
popotamus afford a very hard and white ivory 
These are usually short and much curved, hoi 
low at the place of insertion, and covered with i 
glossy enamel. They vary in weight from threi 
or four pounds to thirty. These are highly priz 
ed by the dentists, and are better adapted that 
any other ivory for making artificial teeth. Tin 
thick coat of enamel which covers them has firs 
to be removed, for this entirely resists stee 
tools, and under it is found a pure white ivory 
with a slight bluish cast. The parts rejected b> 
the dentists are used for small carved and turned 
works. The horn or tooth of the narwhal is al¬ 
so hard and susceptible of a fine polish. The 
largest si. e is ten feet long ; at the lower extrem¬ 
ity it forms a slender cone of a twisted oi 
spiral figure. Another mad a very remarkable 
source of ivory is that which supplies almost the 
whole Of the ivory-turner’s work made in Russia. 
Along the banks of the larger rivers of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, and more particularly those of fur¬ 
ther Siberia, thousands of tusks are annually dug 
up, which once ebnstittttedthe weapons of defence 

ni a fetuwnjka nt idcnhjmt nr mnmmnflt .••now • ex* 
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thuth. ThSMe^rp what if celled /ms# «wwy,4mt : mit*pecimen^«a4l»e GreatEfliiVH»o«)»25lb8. 
they We >h*t Undergone .the changes, wmtilly | thepair, or they n^ywot roach asms^punees. 
titfderstood ift coHoeiiqu with ihe term fosml, Mr. -. HetantpfiM tfi&tikm-* small 1 did hollow 
for their substance is aswett adapted for use as tusk in his possession, : fdiioh only weigh?- Sf 
the ivdry procured from living species., So Wu- ounces. Their, curvature may describe* simple 
inerous are these tusks* that they are occasionally half circle, or they may be curved its tsf#..#|ee- 
exported from Russia, being cheaper than recent; thms, the tusk inclining . to t|ie shape of the 
ivory. They are, rarely to beinet with in Eng-, letter S. The outside; mrty W/.^rk-^rofouied 
land, except in museums. Mention is made, ahiiost to blackness, or it may be,iuA through all 
however? of One which measured 10 feet in length, the varieties of light and deep orange* hazel, and 
and was solid to within 6 inches of (lie root, brown; their ends may taper offto a fine 
weighing no less than 186 lbs. : this was cut. up point, or they may be very much wont aw ay, or 
into keys for piano-fortes. There is a substitute they may end abruptly ns if broken off The 
for ivory now in general use, which it is neces- buyer, therefore, has to make, the best selection 
sary to notice here. It is the fruit of a species he can by choosing a tusk as uearly straight, solid, 
of palm, imported from Peru for some time past and round as possible, with a smooth idpd free 
into the European market, and named by two from cracks, and a point tlmt gives evidence in 
Spanish botanists, who met with it in the groves the worn part, that the tusk is of the desired 
of Peru, VhytA'phti* waerocarpti . These writers fineness of grain. Yet after all precautions, it 
also supply the following description :—“The is only after the first cut of I he saw that the 
Indians employ the leaves of this most beautiful quality can be really determined. Sometimes the 
palm as a covering to their cottages. The fruit interior exhibits a succession of layers or rings, 
at first contains a clear insipid fluid, with which of different shades anddegre.es of transparency ; 
travellers quench their thirst. ; this fluid after- sometimes the solid parts of the most beauti- 
wards becomes gradually sweet, and milky, and ful and transparent, tusks have long oval patches 
at length acquires solidity, so as to be as hard as of opaque white ivory, in some cases a regular 
ivory. If the fruit be gathered while the juice grain is observable, almost, like the engine-turn- 
is fluid, the latter soon becomes acid ; but when ing of a wntchcase ; in others no grain is percep- 
allowed to attain perfection, the kernels are of tible; occasionally there is a deficiency of animal 
sufficient hardness to be employed by the Indians oil, and the ivory crumbles under the workman’s 
as knobs lor walking-sticks, reels of spindles, tool; or there may be the serious defects of dark- 
arid lil tie toys, which are white, and perfectly ness of colour, and coarseness of grain. In rare 
hard while dry ; if they are put under water they instances a considerable portion of the tusk is- 
soften, but on drying, their hardness is restored, found to have been injured by a musket ball, the 
Bears eagerly devour the young fruit.” Two iron or leaden bullet being enclosed in it. Two 
species of this palm are recognized, the P. macro- instances, if not more, have occurred in which 
carpa, or large-fruited, and P. microcarpa, or these bullets were of gold, showing tlmt the shot 
siuall-fruited. The vegetable ivory is in fact the was fired by royal hands, for it is the reputed 
albumen or nutritious substance surrounding the custom among Eastern potentates to use gold or 
embryo, and which iu some other palms, as the silver bullets in their sports. One of these gold- 
cocoa-nut palm, constitutes a beautiful and firm en bullets is stated to have been cut through by 
substance lining the shell. The vegetable ivory a comb-maker in dividing a tusk. The portion 
is enclosed in a hard rind, some of which gene- of the tusk thus injured, is generally useless for 
rally adheres to it as imported. The Doom any ornamental purpose for many inches each 

way around the ball; but cases have occurred 
in which a ball, atfd even a spear-hend, has en¬ 
tered at the thin ipart near the skull of the ani¬ 
mal, and becormtembedded without injury to the 

___ __ f __ external surface. Great economy is used in cut- 

very little nppearanoe of grain or fibre ; the oil ting up the tusks, so that the only waste may be 
dries considerably by exposure, and a permanent that which arises from the passage of a thin saw 
tint then remains, a few shades darker than between the several pieces into which it is divid- 
writing paper. The Asiatic ivory is more led ; and even here it can baldly be termed 
dead-white at first, but is more disposed of waste, for the clean saw-dust of the ivory is 
the two to turn yellow afterwards. It is also sometimes used in making jelly. Every portion 
less dense, and does not take so high a polish, is, in fact, turned to seme account, the outside 
The choioe of ivory is accompanied with much rind being used for handles of pen-knives, fcc., 
uncertainty, even to experienced buyers, and the scraps burned in retorts for the mann- 
The tusks are received in all varieties of factore of ivory black, used ia qoppviplate prin- 
«*e and figure- They may be 8 or ters’ ink, and for other purpOSes. ; Tbesnw used 
*0 feet knag, op qtdy as many inches, in cutring up the ivory is atKwtt Jftn fortieth of an 
They nray vreigh (ira we learn from the uWgnifi- inch thick, with rather coarse teeth, about five 
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l aliu lias a similar albumen, which is turned into 
beads for rosaries. The African ivory, as already 
stated, is superior to any other : its appear¬ 
ance, when first cut, is mellow, warm, and 
transparent, almost as if soaked in nil. and with i 
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or six to the inch: it is stretched in a steel frame 
to keep it very tense. The sawing is couunenoed 
at the root end, and two or three pieces are out 
to the length of such articles as can i>e mode in 
that thinner portion of the tusk. The blocks are 
rarely cut more than live or six inches long. As 
the solid part of the tusk is reached, the (docks 
have to be greatly subdivided ; perhaps longi¬ 
tudinal slices have to be cut for miniatures, or 
the taper handles of knives and razors have to be 
economically severed by cutting the slabs wedge 
form, the thick end of one against the thin end of 
the next, and then subdividing by parallel or 
inclined cuts, made either with the* saw just de¬ 
scribed, or with the circular saw. The entire divi¬ 
sion of each block or length of tusk is settled and 
accurately marked in pencil upon the end of the 
piece, before the saw is used. When the tusk is 
to be used for turnery work only, the first cut is 
usually made where the hollow ends, which is 
ascertained by ' thrusting a wire up the tusk. 
Unless the latter is extremely curved, the princi¬ 
pal pair is formed into cylinders or rings, but the 
greater the curve the shorter the pieces that can 
lie prepared from it without waste. 

(456l>) IVORY HI,AUK. A kind of animal 
charcoal, procured by the incineration or close 
distillation of ivorv, and of the horns or bones 
of animals. It is extensively used in the arts.— 
/T ale/ ton. 

(4570) IVORY (ELEPHANT,) of Elephants 

Teeth. 

Irorie. Fa. J Hu thee Dantli, Grz. Uin'u. 

Elfeubeiu, Gek. ( Dnudlian-i feil, Feus. 

The teeth or tusks of the Elephant. They are 
largely imported into Bombay from the African 
Coast, Zanzibar, kc. and are chiefly re-exported 
to England. 

(4571) IVORY (FOSSIL), Are the tusks or 
teeth of the Mammoth, which are found plenti¬ 
fully, and in a high state of presserviition in the 
Laichoviati isles, and on the shores of the Frozen 
Sea. They are chiefly used by the Russian turners. 

(4573) IVORY-NUTS, MJt COROSOS, are 
produced by Pbytelephas marocarpa, growing 
in central America and Columbia, (Humboldt.) 
They are described as seeds with osseous albu¬ 
men ; the tree is a genus allied to the Pandaneae, 
or screw Pines, and also to the Jralms. The 
nuts are of irregular shapes, farfn one to two 
inches diameter, and when encjjj&d in their thin 
husks, they resemble small p ot atoes covered with 
light brown earth: the cojjpof the nut itself is of 
a darker brown, with a few loose filaments folded 
upon it. The internal substance of the ivory-nut 
resembles white wax rather than ivory; it has, 
when' dried, a faiif and somewhat transparent 
tint between yellow ami blue, bat when opened 
it is often almost grey from the quantity of mois¬ 
ture it contains, and in losing which it contracts 
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considerably. Each nut ha# a hole, which leads 
into a small, central, angular cavity; this, joined 
to the irregularity of the external form, limits41(6 
purposes to. which they are applied, principally 
the knobs of walking sticks, and a few other 
small works.— Haltsaft/U. 

(4573) IVORY, (WALRUS or SEA HORSE), 
Moye-DauUi, Gwz. Hind.' 

The tusks or teeth of the Sea-horse or Walrus, 
and Hippopotamus, are also used as ivory. They 
have a curved form and grooved surface, are 
much harder and whiter than those of the Ele¬ 
phant, and do not turn yellow so soon. They 
are now chiefly used in dentistry. They are im¬ 
ported into Bombay from the African coast, 
Zanzibar, kc., and are almost entirely re-export¬ 
ed to England.— Faulkner. 

(4574) IVORY-WARE. The elegant carving 
of the Chinese in ivory, and the cheapness of the 
[ articles, causes a large sale of the most useful 
i to all parts of the world. Fans, seals, paper- 
knives, chessmen, kc. &c., are exported princi¬ 
pally to the United States and India, lint also to 
South America, Europe, kc. Under the old 
system, 100 ivory fans were estimated to weigh 
0 caties, 4 taels, and paid 6J mace duty. The 
Chinese manufactures in ivory, greatly surpass 
in delicacy and elegance the works of European 
artists. The most elegant are. Camp liaskdx, 
consisting of several pieces placed upon each 
other, surmounted with n handle, richly carved: 
— Work Baskets of various shapes : — Faux, some 
in open work: others with figures and orna¬ 
ments raised, or in relief : — Hand Screens 
wrought in a similar manner : — Curd Racks, kc. 
But the most singular article is the Wrought 
Hall, which contains from nine to fifteen internal 
globes, one within another, wrought from a sol¬ 
id piece of Ivory, through apertures not more than 
half an inch in diameter.— Comp. Dexc. Fiue ivory 
carved work can be executed in Sliorapore, in the 
Dekhan, of a peculiar and very delicate description. 
This consists of figures of deer and birds, flowers, 
as also combs large and small, cups, kc. kc. 
Anv orders for which would be executed with 
peculiar care. It would be impossible to define 
the prices of these articles, as they would depend 
upon the size and work required.— M. C. C. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a very inter¬ 
esting and complete series of carvings in Ivory 
was exhibited by His Highness the Rajah of 
Travancore. It comprises many of the common 
animals, reptiles, fruits and flowers of the coun¬ 
try, which ai 3* carved with taste and carefully 
finished. There was a good deal of grace 
and spirit in the action of the animals, some of 
which were in natural attitudes particularly a bull 
and cow, two deers, a clieetn and a rabbit. 
Of the reptiles, a frog and lizard were well re¬ 
presented, and* pair of paper cutters with orna¬ 
mental handles were particularly deserving of 
notice, one for the judicious adaptation of a coin- 
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mon gianlMi flower to the design, and the other 
of a lizard in a spirited attitude. The fruits and 
flowers were well represented and the whole 
series evinced a perception of the natural beauties 
of the objects represented. The Jury recom¬ 
mend a 2nd Class Medal for the series. Ivory of 
Madras Exported is lbs. 4,310, lis.71507. Several 
specimens of fine Ivory were exhibited; the 
largest pair of Elephant tusks sent to the Exhi¬ 
bition, weighed 130 pounds, obtained from a 
wild Elephant killed in the Trarancore forests. 
One tusk weighed 71 pounds, the other 67 
pounds, and showed a fine white compact kind 
of ivory; of these two, one measured 6 feet 8 
inches in length, and the other 6 feet 6 inches, 

* the circumference at the base being ) 7 inches in 
each case. The domestication of the Elephant is 
usually attended by deterioration of the length 
mid quantity of the Ivory.— M. K J. R. 

(4575) IX TA CHINENSIS and CAPENSIS. 
Iridacea .—These beautiful flowers vary in col¬ 
our, and form, they are mostly from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and require the same cultivation as 
plants of the I.ilv tribe, and are propagated by 
dividing the bulbs.— liiddell. 

(4576) 1XORA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the tribe Cinc/tonaceat and the genus Rubiucere 
so named, it is supposed, from the Indian god j 
Iswara. The genus is characterised by having a j 
small 4-toothed calyx ; corolla 1-petaled, funnel- j 
shaped; tube long, with the four stamens in its j 
mouth : ovary 2-cclled, 1-seeded ; style single ; ! 
berry drupaceous, inferior, 2-scedcd. The spe- j 
cies are numerous, and chiefly confined to India j 
and the Oriental Archipelago. They form shrubs j 
or small trees, with opposite leaves, and stipules i 
arising from a broad base, but acute at the apex. | 
The flowers are in terminal corymbs, and are I 
usually red, but sometimes white, and are gene- j 
rally highly ornamental, whence several are cul- 
tivated in our hot houses, where they require to 
be kept in a moist beat to thrive well. Some of 
the species are used medicinally, but not to any 
extent. l)r. llorsfield mentions J. coccinea as 
employed in Java as a stimulant, and ltheede 
two or three other species ; but. none appear’to 
be possessed of any very active properties.— Eng. 
Cyc. Dr, Wight in leones gives Ixora acuminata, 
706; alba, 707 ; bndhnca, 149 ; barbate, 185 ; 
brachiata, 710; coccinea, 153,707 ; cuneifo- j 
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lia, 709 ; fulgens, 151 j bmeeolaria, 827 ; ni¬ 
gricans, 318 ; Fnvetta, l-8 ; parviflora, 707, 
711 ; polvantha, 1066 ; shicta, 184, 707 ; to- 
mentosn, 186 ; undulata, 708 ; Villos#, 150. 

(4577) IXORA ALBA. White ixoiu. A 
white-flowered ixora i% a Tennsserim wiki flow¬ 
er that ought to be brought into cultivation.— * 
Mason. 

(4578) IXORA BANDIIUCA. Jungle Ge- 

BANIUM. 

Handbooks, Ruktuka, Buckolee, Hisd. 

A spreading shrub, smaller than I. Coccinea, 
but equally common : in flower almost during 
the whole year—of a pale crimson colour; there 
is also a white variety :—blossoms daring the 
rains.-— Riddell. Irvine. In the Kotah gardens 
and jungles, it is a beautiful bush, covered with 
numerous scarlet flowers all the year and would 
be very ornamental in gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. 
p. 179. 

(4579) IXORA COCCINEA. Crimson Ixorji. 
This species of ixora is very common in front 
plots, and is sometimes called by the European 
residents ofTenasserim “ the country geranium.’’ 
Ixora coccinea and other species of that genus, 
are among the most common shrubs in Chinese 
g;i rdens.— Fortune.. 

(4580) IXORA FALLENS? Wild Ixora. An 
indigenous species of ixora is frequently met with 
in Tenasserim in mountains and plains whose 
flowers are of a much paler hue than the preced¬ 
ing species.— Mason. 

(4581) IXORA PARVIFLORA, Toech 
wood. Small flowered Ixora (at Kotah). 

Soowndee ciittay also Ka- j Gandhul, Kunghun, Jil- 
rang outlay, Tam. I pai, lll.m 

Hernia Gofivi, Ca.n. | 

This is a small tree, employed by the poor for 
beams and posts. It burns very readily and 
clearly, and, on that account, the "branches of it 
are often made into torches by people travelling 
in the night. The Tennain eerk is used in pre- 
j paring torches in Ceylou ; the spathe and recep- 
I tnele of certain plants are also employed for siuii- 
j lar purposes.— .dimt. Mat. Med. page 203. On 
the banks and ncaftfalaos nt Kotah, the flowers 
of this Ixora are 'Very sweetly scented and the 
tree blossoms in fhe hot weather; it would form 
a very fit ornament for gardens and pleasure 
grounds.— Gad. Med. Top. p. 179. 


(4582) JACANA. The singular jacana is ana-jof the water it supports itself upon the floating 
tive of Chirm and is distinguished not less by the weeds and leaves by the extraordinary span of the 
grace of its form than its adaptation to the loca- tow aided by the unusual lightness of its botlv. 
lities for which nature lias allotted it. Formed for Like the moor-hen, of whose lsabits and manners 
traversing the morass and lotus covered surface it largely partakes, it is doubtless capable of 
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•swimming, tlw king and pendent tail feathers txs 
ingdevatisdso as not to dipiu the wat«*>*— 
'JPUUamd Middle Anipfet» ( py 268. • l( /, • ■ ' 

(4S8&) JACK *:Artbca^i4 iritfegrL 

ifolia. ' '. * ' ••' " ' '■ * 

(4584) JACKWOOD; 

Phansee also Fttnsec, Gvz. Bind, 

Jackwood i* imported into Bombay from the 
Malabar Coast, and was at one time in great re- 
»q«e6t for making furniture. Of late years, how- 
eveiyit i»afc< been entirely superseded by black- 
wood for this purpose.— Faulkner. Jack is the 
wood'of Jrlocarput integrifolia, or the entire 
deaf hread*fruit tree, a native of India, is import¬ 
ed into Britain in logs from S to A feet diameter, 
and also in flanks; the grain is coarse and crook¬ 
ed*. and often contains sand. The wood is yel¬ 
low when first cut, but changes to a dull led or 
mahogany colour. It is very much used in In¬ 
dia fpr ill most every purpose of house carpentry 
and furniture, and in England for cabinet work, 
marquetry, and turning, and also for brush backs. 
The Jack-wood is verv abundant, and its fruit 
is commonly eaten by the natives, and raiely by 
Europeans at desert, with salt and water like 
olives. The Jackwood is sometimes misnamed 
orange-wood from its colour and also Jack-wood, 
Jaack-wood and Kuthul. See linker s Papers. 
— Hollzappfell. 

(4585) JADE. 


JAMA MUSJID OD DELHI. 

gin anti dolor. - The patient toil er the worker# 
in this hard and lustreless mineral is ortlji equal¬ 
led by the prodigious' admiration it is held i« 
and both fairly exhibit this singular taste and 
skill of the Chinese. Its epkmr is usually a 
greenish white, passing into a greyieh-green and 
dark grasB-green internally it is sonrcely glimmer¬ 
ing. Its fracture is splintery, splinters white, 
mass 1 simi-tnmsparent and cloudy ; it scratches 
glass strongly but rock-crystal does not scratch 
it.— Williams Mid. King, page 243. 

(4586) JAdREE, Coarse Sugar. 

Kund, Arab. J Nulla Vidluin, Tam. 

Jsgree, Goor, Guz. Hum. I Ik-11 um, Tel, 

Gudn, Gnrn, Sans. [ 

A coarse kind of sugar formed by evaporating 
the juice of sugar canes, &c, in India. Jagree is 
largely manufactured in various parts of Southern 
Asia, and is in great request among the lower 
orders of the natives. A large quantity of Jagree 
lias lately been exported from Bombay to Eng¬ 
land under the designation of “ Coompta” 
sugar, the place of its produce. It is also ex¬ 
porter! to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs.— 
Faulkner. 

(4587) JAIPIIUL, Nutmegs. 

(4588) JAIPHUL KA TEIL, Nutmeg Oil. 

(4589) JAIWANTRY, Mace. 

(4590) JAIWANTRY KA TEIL, Mace Oil. 


Yu, Chin. 

This mineral, referred by Jameson to Prehnite, 
is greatly valued in China. Its colour is greenish- 
white, passing into grayish-green, and dark grass- 
green ; it is semi-transparent, and cloudy ; frac¬ 
ture splintery, and splinters white. It is peculiarly 
difficult to cut; yet the Chinese take pride in fa¬ 
shioning it into various shapes, such as cups, sau¬ 
cers, bracelets, clasps, and even animals. Some of 
these articles require the labour of eight or ten 
years. Waterston. — Faulkner. The term Jade, has 
been given to several Minerals which resemble 
each other but little, except in colour, and there¬ 
fore it is one which it would be well should fall 
into disuse. Serpentine, Nephrite, and Satmu- 
rite have all been described under the name of 
Jadei — Eng. Cgc. The Chinese estimate their 
celebrated Jade atone very highly, and there are 
numerous shop*, both for cutting it aud expos¬ 
ing it for sale, curved into all those curious and 
fantastic forms, for executing which this people 
are so well known.— Fortune's Wandering, p. 88. 
Its value in Be eyes of the Chinese depends 
chiefly upon Its sonorousness ami color. The 
most valued specimens are brought from Yannan 
and Khoteu; a greenish white colour is the most 
highly prized, but a plain color of any shade is 
not much esteemed. A. cargo of this mineral 
was imported into Canton, from New Holland 
not long ago, but the Chinese would not pur¬ 
chase it, owing to a fancy taken against its ori- 


(4591) JALAP. 

Jalap, Pr. Sciarappa, It. 

Julapp, Gkr. jalappa, be. 

The root of a Convolvulus indigenous to South 
America aud Mexico. The root is met with in 
thin transverse slices, solid, hard, weighty, of a 
blackish colour on the outside, and internally of 
a dark grey, with black circular striae. The 
odour of jalap, especially in powder, is very 
characteristic. See Lewis's Materia Medica .— 
Faulkner. 

(4592) JAMA MUSJID OP DELHI. The 
Jama Musjid is the principal mosque of Delhi 
and according to Hamilton’s Gazetteer cost ten 
lakhs of rupees and took six years in its construc¬ 
tion. It was begun and completed in the reign 
of Shah Jelian, and is an edifice worthy of his 
name. Three of the highest, the broadest and 
finest flights of steps in Delhi, made of stone, lead 
to the front and side entrances, whence the spec¬ 
tator conies to a square platform. In the centre 
of this is a large cistern which is intended for the 
performance of the “ woozoo,” or ablutions be¬ 
fore prayer. While the three sides open inward¬ 
ly with a corridor and cloisters, the west of tlie 
square platform is the cathedral itself, rising in 
three large domes and two of the most stately 
minarets within ‘the town of Delhi. Its apace 
admits of f vast ooi^regatioa,: and 1 on the anni- 
vewry®( * saint of any celebrity or on any 
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other paititmlaruccasion, it was crowded with 
the Makomedafls of the place. who always seemed 
very strict in their devotions. —Tour in India by 
French,. IQ. . • , 

(4503) JAM-BEE, a cane with stiff stems 
and large knots, imported from China. 

(4894) J AMBOSA ALfiA, aquea, mlyari*. 

(4*595,) JAMOON, Eugenia Jnmbolana. 

(45i9.6). JAN IPII A, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Euphor biace <*, It has 
monoecious flowere ; calyx campanulate, 5-purted 
petals wanting; stamens 10 in the male flowers, 
filaments unequal, distinct, arranged round a 
disc. In the female flowers the style is one; 
stigmas 3, consolidated into a rugose mass : cap¬ 
sule 3-cqccous. 

(4597) JANIPHA MANIHOT. Lin. The 
Tapioca, or Cassava or Cassada root. 

Mara Vullie Waiting, Tam, Attl vullit* kalnug, Tam. 

Shuftuloo, D'JK. — Faulkner. 

Muracheenee, Can. 

Janipha Manihot ( Jatrophu Manihot of Lin- 
noeus) is a native of Brazil but largely grown in 
India. It has an oblong tuberous root, as big 
as a child’s head, full of a wheyish venomous 
juice. The stems arc white, brittle, having a 
very large pith, and several knobs sticking out 
on every side like warts, being the remains of 
the foot-stalks of the leaves, which have dropped 
off, usually fi to 7 feet high, with a smooth white 
bark; branches crooked, and have on every side 
near their tops leaves irregularly placed on long 
terete petioles, broadly-eordate in their outline, 
divided nearly to their base into 5 spreading lan¬ 
ceolate entire segments, alternate at both extrem¬ 
ities, dark-green above, pale-glaucous beneath ; 
the midrib strong, prominent below, and there 
yellowish-red: from it there brunch off several 
oblique veins, connected by lesser transverse 
ones stipules small, lanceolate, acuminate, cadu¬ 
cous ; panicles, or compound racemes, axillary 
and terminal, 4 to 5 inches long, bearing some¬ 
times all male or female [lowers, at other times 
these are mixed on the same peduncle ; pedicels 
with sraalP subulate bracts at their base. Male 
flowers smaller than the female. Calyx purplish 
on the outside, fulvous-brown within, cut about 
half-way down into five spreading segments: 
dise orange-coloured, fleshy, annular, 10-ray¬ 
ed ; stamens 10, alternate with the lobes of the 
disc 1 ; filaments shorter than the calyx, white, fili¬ 
form, free; anthers linear, oblong, yellow. Female 
ttowers of the- same ookmr as the male, decply^S- 
parted *3 the segments lanceolate; ovate, spread¬ 
ing 3 disc an annular orange-oolouted ring, in 
which the purple ovate furrowed ovary is imbed¬ 
ded j Style short 3 stigmas 3, reflexed, furrowed- 
amd plaited, white ; capsule ovate, S-cOmered, 
3-coobous ; seeds elliptical, black, shining, with 
a thick fleshy funiculus. The expressed juice is 


dangerously poisonous. Feeul& of the root harm¬ 
less when separated; from the juice and exposed 
to heat. It is called Cassavm—a principal arti¬ 
cle of diet in South America. The nutritious 
substance known as Tapioca is the Cassava dif¬ 
ferently prepared and granulated. These pre¬ 
parations are obtained by crushing the roots 
after tlve bark has been removed, and straining 
off the water, when the mass is'gradually dried 
in pans over the fire. (Lindley, Flora Medico. 
Eng. Gyc. The root is in great estimation 
amongst the Natives in the Southern parts 
of the Indian l’eninsula, who make it into curry, 
&c. Previous to its being roasted or otherwise 
dressed it ought to be well boiled. — Aitulie, 
p. 249. In Travancore Tapioca is extensive¬ 
ly cultivated in gardens. Great care is requi¬ 
site iu the preparation of these roots, as they 
contain a poisonous principle, which is only got 
rid off by the application of strong heat. The 
poorer classes use the tapioca flour, but none is 
exported.— M. E. J. R. Tapioca and Mons- 
sache or cassava, are the fecula of the root of 
the Janipha manihot. The juice of the root de¬ 
posits a white fecula, which, after being well 
washed and dried, constitutes what is called 
“ moussache This is formed of rounded grains 
having a central dark point, and of remarkably 
equal size, the density of moussache to arrow 
root is as 14 to lf>. When the moussache is 
dried on hot plates the grains partly burst, and 
flic, fecula agglomerates in irregular semi-opaque 
gumlike masses, and is then called Tapioca. 
Both these substances constitute excellent arti¬ 
cles of diet, especially for convalescents. The 
Messrs. Speed cultivate the Janipha in the 
vicinity of Calcusta, and produce a tapioca 
of admirable quality. To prepare Tapioca 
take one ounce of the grains, steep in soft 
water for an hour. Pour off the super¬ 
fluous water, and boil with a pound of water 
for an hour. A transparent uniform syrup¬ 
like fluid is obtained, which jellies on cool¬ 
ing, and has a peculiarly rich and agreeable fla¬ 
vour. The juice of the Janipha root from which 
the fecula has separated is a very formidable 
poison. Gumiva bread is made of the tapicoa 
root, from which the acrid juice and fecula have 
been removed by washing.— O’Shaugh., p. 559. 
Mr. /Jason is not aware that either tapioca, or 
cassava is manufactured on the Tenasserim 
Coast, but manihot, the plant which produces 
both, is frequently seen in culture. ..The natives 
boil the root, and eat it like a yam. Hough severe 
sickness i3 often induced by the use of it. The 
Karen name signifies “ tree yam,” and in Bur¬ 
mese it is called the “Penang yam,” which 
shows whence it was imported. Malays halve 
told him that much of the sago, and arrow root 
which comes from Penang and Singapore, is 
made from this plant, though fhe former is 
ususify~supposed to be prepared’ from' the sago 
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palm? and-Mr. Ranney informshim that arrow 
foot is made from it at the Mauritius, It is 
said that an acre of ground, planted with the 
cassava tree, yields nourishment to more persons 
than six acres cultivated with wheat. It is of 
easy culture. Though Cassava, or Manioc, is 
obtained from the. roots, these abound in a high* 
ly poisonous juice, which contains Hydrocy¬ 
anic or Brasah; Arid, so that very small doses 
produce the most dangerous consequences. The 
arid however is easily driven off by heat, and 
consequently there is no practical difficulty in 
procuring the nutritious substance in a pure state. 
In order to effect this the roots are peeled, well 
washed, and then ground between millstones till 
they are reduced to the state of paste. This is 
subjected to pressure for the purpose of depriv¬ 
ing it as far as possible of the juice : the residue 
is placed in vessels over a brisk and regular lire, 
and continually stirred until it becomes dry ; it 
then acquires a granular appearance, is gradual¬ 
ly cooled, and afterwards packed in barrels, when 
it may be preserved for a great length of time. 
Half a pound of thi3 substance daily is said to 
be sufficient to support a vigorous man. Tapio¬ 
ca is a preparation of Cassava, but contains less 
nutritive matter. Topioca consists almost entire¬ 
ly of starch.— Eng. Ogc. p. 793. 

(4598) JANAPUM. Thin rope made of the 
fibre of Crotolarea juncea. 

(4599) JAPANNED WARE. Lackered 
Wake. 

Merchandises de Japan, f Japansch lakwerk Dt/t. 

Pfi. | Japanischie ware, Gkr. 

Articles of every description, such as tea-trays, 
clock-dials, candlesticks, snuff-boxes, &c. that 
are covered with coats of Japan, whether plain 
or embellished, with painting or gilding. Bir¬ 
mingham is the grand mart of this manufacture, 
which is there carried on to a great extent.— Mc¬ 
Culloch. Faulkner. 

(4(J'00) JASM1NACE/E, Jusmimcoris, a natu¬ 
ral order of Monopetalous Exogens, deriving its 
name from the Jasminum, which forms one of its 
genera. It is one of the very few orders of that 
class with regular diandrous flow ers, and is only 
to be mistaken for Oleacece, which have a valvate 
corolla, and which otherwise are scarcely different. 
Only five genera of this order have yet been dis¬ 
covered, the principal being «fasminum itself, 
which consists of a large number of species, some¬ 
times fragrant, sometimes scentless, erect or 
twining, inhqjritiqg.the hot or temperate regions 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, including Australia, 
but hardly known in America. The order is 
characterised by having opposite or alternate 
simple or compound exstipulate leaves. Mono¬ 
petalous flowers^ the segments of whose corolla 
are imbricated, and seldom correspond with those 
of the calyx; two stamens, and a superior 2-celled 
few seeded ovary. The species, about 100 in 


JASMINUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 

number, are chiefly valued for their fragrance; 
a few species have been regarded as bitter and 
astringent.— Eng. Oyc. VoL III. p. 302. 

(4601) JASMINUM. A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order JasmtHdcea. It has 
a tubular 5 or 8 cleft calyx ? a 5 or 8 parted co¬ 
rolla; stigma2-lobedor bifid*, bertydidymous, 
having one of the lobes usually .abortive; seeds 
without albumen. The species are usually twin¬ 
ing shrubs, leaves simple or compound ; petioles 
articulated; flower white or yellow.— Eng. Ogc. 
Vol. Ill, page 301. Many of the Jasmines are 
very pretty shrubs with white and yellow flow¬ 
ers, in most cases scented. The yellow varieties 
should be grown in pods, but being natives of 
the higher latitudes of the tropics, they often 
perish during the hot season, they require a loa¬ 
my soil well manured, and perfect drainage. The 
white varieties grow well in the flower borders, 
requiring to be pruned occasionally, to keep 
them in proper form, this should be done .after 
flowering.— Riddell. The species given in leo¬ 
nes, by l)r. Wight, are affine, 1255 ; angustifo- 
lium, *698, 700 ; arborescens, 699, 703; aureum , 
1258 ; auriculutuin, 700, 1254-55 ; bignonia- 
ceum, 1858 ; bracteatum, 1248; brevilobum, 
1254-55 ; chrysanthemum, 1258 ; Courtallense, 
1252 ; elongatum, 702-701; erectiflorutn, 1251; 
flexile, 1252-53 ; graudiflorum, 1257 ; hirsutuin, 
702; latifolium, 699, 703; laurtfolium , 1247 ; 
Malabaricum, 1250 ; myrtifolimi, 1247; ovali- 
folium, 1256 ; pubexcens, 702 ; revolutum, 1258 ; 
rigidum. 1247 ; Rottlerianum, 1249; Satnbac, 
704; simplicifoliuin, 705; letraphis, ,1247. 

(4602) JASMINUM ARBORESCENS. Tree 
like Jasmine. 

Munem-manus, TIind. 

A beautiful large fragrant flowered species, 
cultivated at Ajiueer.— Qenl. Med. Top.p. J 72. 

(4603) JASMINUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 
Root of the Narrow Leaved Jasmine, Lin. 

Caat mallika vayr, Tam. | Kanana mullika, 
Adivie mallevayroo/P el. | Sans. 

/- angmlifolium, Narrow-Leaved Jasmine, is 
a native of the Coromandel coast. It is a twin¬ 
ing bright plant, with ovate or oblong leaves, 
smooth, of a shining deep-green colour. The 
flowers arc large, white, with a faint tinge of red, 
star-shaped, having a peculiar but very pleasing 
fragrance. The bitter root of this species, ground 
small and ir ixed with powder of Accrue calamus 
roof, is considered in India as a valuable exter¬ 
nal application in cases of ringworm. The plant 
being constantly covered with leaves of a bright 
deep-green, sometimes as small as those of Box, 
render it always beautiful and well adapted for 
screening windows and covering arbours in warm 
climates.— Eng. Ogc. Another Sanscrit name of 
the plant is Asphota,— Aim. Mat. Med. 74. 
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JASMINUM OFFICINALE. 

(4604) JASMINUM AUEICULATUM: Au- 

KICULA.TBD JASMINB. 

Julii, Hinil 

A small syveet flowered species much culti¬ 
vated {it Ajmeer.— Gent. Med. Top. p. 172. 

(4605) JASMINUM CHRYSANTHEMUM 
OR REVOLUTUM : Cublbd flowbbed yel¬ 
low Jahmine. 

Pela Chambeli, Hind. 

Cultivated and is a very free flowerer end 
highly ornamental.— Genl. Mud. Top. p. 172. 

(4606) JASMINUM G RANDIFLORUM, 
Catalonian Jasmine. 

i Chambeli, Jaty, Hind. 

Much cultivated at Ajmeer for the flowers.— 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 172. J. grandiftorum has 
opposite pinnate leaves, leaflets bluntish, the 
outer ones 3- to 5-confluent, buds horizontal. It 
is a native of the East Tndies, and greatly resem¬ 
bles J. officinale, except in the size of the leaflets 
and in the exterior ones being confluent and the 
flowers larger and reddish underneath. Both 
this and the former species yield the true 
essential oil of jasmine of the shops. This 
species is very much prized by the natives 
of India ; the large white flowers having a most 
powerful scent, and being in blossom through¬ 
out the year, are used as garlands on all festive 
occasions.— Riddell. This Catalonian, or Span¬ 
ish Jasmine, is the most exquisitely fragrant 
species of the genus, and is very generally culti¬ 
vated by both Burmans and Europeans.— Mason. 

(4607) JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM Mr. 
Fortune tells us that, in the north of China 
there are a number of plants which have their 
flower-buds very prominently developed in au¬ 
tumn, so much so that they are ready to burst 
into bloom before the winter has quite passed by, 
or, at all events, in the first dawn of spring. 
Amongst these, Jasiuinum nudiflorutn occupies 
a prominent position. Its yellow blossoms, which 
it produces in great abundance, may be seen 
not unfrequently peepiug out from amongst the 
snow, and reminds the European stranger in 
these remote regions of the beautiful primroses 
aud cowslips which grow on the shaded banks of 
hi$: 0 wu land- Nearly as early as this the pretty 
daisy-like Spiraea pruuifolia: the yellow Forsy- 
thia viridissima, the lilac Daphne Fortunei and 
the pink, Judas-tree, become covered with blos¬ 
soms, and make the northern Chinese gardens 
extremely gay,—/* Res. among the Chi. p. SP4I. 

(4608) JASMINUM ODORATISSIMUM. 
The yellow Jasmine ; and elegant shrub, with 
small shining leaves, flbwers bearing a sweet 
scent* a native of Madeira, introduced into In¬ 
dia.— Riddell. • 

(4609) JASMINUM OFFICINALE, Com¬ 
mon Jasmine, is' 1 * Native of the South of Europe. 


JASMINUM SAMBAC. 

It has opposite lteavfea, pinnate-, leaflets oyatte- 
accummate t huds erectfsk. The plahtf is gla¬ 
brous, the branches angular. Calydfie sbgfnfenta» 
5-, subulate; corolla white, 4 or 5-deft, sweet- 
scented ; the terminal leaflet As the longest. The 
common Jasmine has been a fkvburite Waii-shrub 
front time immemorial. Its native country,* as 
well as the date of its introduction, are Unknown.. 
Gerarde in 1597 says it was in common for 
covering arbours. There are golden and' ‘ sihrer- 
edged leaved varieties of the common Jasmine, 
as well as a double flowered variety.— Eng. Ogc. 
It is used generally for covering trellis Work' by 
Europeans. The natives grow it in bushes, and 
use the flowers at most of their festivals. It is 
propagated by layers ; the plant does not require- 
any particular care, further than watering 1 .™ 
Riddell. A perfumed oil, is prepared from this 
with the fixed oil of the moringa. Dr. Jackson- 
has given an interesting account of tins in a- 
paper drawn up for the Indian- Mateira Mediea' 
and published by the Editor in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society for i839.— O'Shaughnessy , p. 
436. 

(4610) JASMINUM PUBESCENS. Downy 
leaved- Jasmine. 

Koond; IIind. 

Is cultivated as a flower, and is very ornament¬ 
al, but, it is curious that the flowers of Ajmeer, 
with a light soil have no scent, while at Hoo- 
shungabad' in a stiff black soil the flbwers in the 
mornings are highly odoriferous.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 172. 

(4(511) JASMINUM REVOLUTUM, and 
OFFICINALE, the Common White Jasmine; 

(4612) JASMINUM SAMBAC. Lin. Double 

Jasmine. 


Mootya, Hind. 

Koday Mullie poo, Tam 
B ut moogra Dvk. 

Zam bak. Feus. 

Booudoo Mallie, Tbl. 

This beautiful aud 
commonly called by the 
Moogrie.— Aims. Mat'. Med'. 
Jasminum sambac; single 


Kudda mulla, Hort.. 
Mae. 

Bela, Hindooie. 
NavamaUica, Sans.. 


very 


fragrant 


Engli 


flower is 
h tlie double 
page l'o 9. This 
flowered Arabian 
sambac, is a twining plant. leaves almost 
jasmine, membranous, from cordate to oblong, 
acute or obtuse, glabrous; berries globular; 
branches,, petioles, and 1 peduncles downy. It is 
a native of the East Indies. The flowers gene¬ 
rally form small trichotomous umbellets, white 
and fragrant The berries are black. A. per¬ 
fume, known as Oil of Jasmine, is obtained from 
this species.— Eng. Oyc • There are two varieties 
and one is Jasminum Sambac, plenum, the great 
^double Arabian Jasmine. Ike rich lobed bran¬ 
ches of this variety are studded afl over like the 
snow-drop tree with lovely white fldwer% the 
size of small roses, and delightfully' fragrant.— 
Mown. The Arabian Jasraineieprobably more 
universally cultivated than any other flower. The- 
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JASPER. 

common double variety k more generally seen, 
but tbe single flowered, with a twrining Whit k 
not unfrequent.— Mason. At Ajmeer the largest 
double variety is called, “ hazarea mogra” 
and was brought to Ajmeer from Gawnpore. 
The single ia called “ motiga.” The beautiful 
varieties are cultivated there called “ Satha” 
with single and double flowers, which have 
the odour of flue green tea. These are pro¬ 
bably the Jasminum scandens of Wiildenow, 
—Irvine's Med. Top. In the fields in the vicini¬ 
ty of Foo-Chow-foo large quantities of Jasminum 
Sambac are cultivated. It is used to decorate 
the hair of the Chinese ladies and to garnish the 
tables of the wealthy. 1 Mr. Fortune believes that 
all Chinese gardens, both in the north and south 
are supplied wijtb thk, favourite flower from the 
province of Tokein. Various other shrubs such 
as Murraya exotica, Aglaia odorata, and Chloran- 
thus inconspicuus, are grown for their blossoms, 
which are used for mixing with the tea. — For¬ 
tune's Wanderings, page 382. 

(4613) JASMINUM SYRINGA FOLIUM. 
Wild jasmine. There is wild climbing jas¬ 
mine seen throughout the Tenasserim Provinces 
festooning the forests, and arching the path¬ 
ways with its delicate flowers, like a wreath 
of snow flakes flung over the arms of a Canada 
spruce.— Mason. 

(4614) JASMINUM UNDULATUM. The 
leaves of these are slightly bitter. The root of J. 
pubescens is thought to be elexiteric.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4615) JASPER. 

J as pis, Dut. I Diaspro, It. 

Jaspe, I’ll. I Jnschma, ill's. 

Jaspiss, Gee. I Jaspe, Si*. 

This stone occurs usually in large amorphous 
masses, sometimes in round or angular pieces ; 
its fracture is conchoidal, and its colours are 
various. It is usually divided into four species, 
denominated Egyptian jasper, striped jasper, 
porcelain jasper, and common jasper. It is some¬ 
times employed by jewellers in the formation of 
seals. MeOuHock — Faulkner. Jasper is a hand¬ 
some stone for inlaid work, and admits of a 
high polish, bat is not used as a gem. It is 
a siliceous rock, containing, according to Beu- 
dant, silica 93.57 per cent., peroxide of iron 
3.98, alumina 0.31, lime 1*05. water 1.09. 
It is coloured fed by the peroxide, and yellow 
or brown by the hydrate of iron. It also 
occurs of gr&4n , and other shades. When 
striped with^gfeen, yellow, red, or brown, 
it k called ribandJasper. When these colours 
are in irregular concentric acmes, it is called Egyp¬ 
tian jasper. Another variety is called ruin jasper, 
when a variety of brwya markings appear on a 
dark ground. Jaaper k*priy equal to agate iu 
point of hardness, andis subject to the same 
treatment as cornelian in the lapidary’s art.— 
Tomlinson. 


JATROPHA CURCAS,/.; 

(4616) JATROPHA, a;. gesnas/of plants Ixe- 
lougiug to the natural order, Eup/tarlmoea. It 
has monoecious flowers: a 5-parted or lobed 
calyx; corolla 5-parted or absent; stamens S or 
10, with unequal monadelphousfilaments; Styles 
2, bifid or dichotomous : capsule 3-ooceous.— 
Eng. Cyc. Nearly all the Jatrophic are powerful 
cathartics. Fee cites J. gossyptfolid, America, 

J. glandulosa , Arabia, and the J. mnliifida^ w 
coral plant, (Avcllana purgalrix, grand ben pnrga- 
tif ) a native ot America and India, a shrub 8 or 
10 feet high, replete with acrid bitter juice, with 
large pinnatifid glabrous leaves, the fruits slight¬ 
ly pyriform, about the size of a nutmeg; a 
single seed is said to be purgative Liwllev 
says it is ‘* one of the best of the emetics and 
purgatives, acting briskly without inconvenience, 
and the effects readily allayed by a glass ot white 
wine.” Dr. O’Shaughuessy, still considers it a 
very dangerous article.— O' S/taug/messy, page 
558. Dr. Wight gives JatropUa^>e/Af<a, 1196.; 
villosa, 11G9 

(4617) JATROPHA CURCAS. Physic nut. 
Yern. 

Caat-amu-nalc, Tam. I Nupatuin, Tei.. 

Bag Barunder, Hi.NO | 

Grows in New Andalusia, Havanna, India. 
Fruit oval, size of a small nut, yellow or black¬ 
ish, containing three whitish bivalve, monosper- 
mous seeds.— O'Skaitghnessy. Physic-Nut is a 
very common small tree, or bush, on the coast of 
Coromandel. The bark is smooth and light ash- 
coloured : leaves scattered stalked, broad, cor¬ 
date, 5-angled, smooth, about 6 inches each 
way; petioles round, smooth, 4 to 6 inches 
long ; stipules absent; panicles terminal or from 
the exterior axils cymose, bearing many small 
yellow flowers, 't he male flowers at the extre¬ 
mities of the ramification on short articulated 
pedicels, and the female ones in their divisions 
with their pedicels not articulated. Bracts, a 
small one below each subdivision of the panicle, 
and generally one pressing on the calyx : calyx 
5-leaved ; corolla 5-petaled, campanulate, some¬ 
what hairy ; disc of 5 glandular bodies round 
the base of the filaments ; filaments 6, the cen¬ 
tral one very thick, columnar, the 5 exterior 
ones filiform towards the base, adhering to the 
central one, all erect, and a little longer than 
the calyx ; anthers 10, sagittate, equal : 5 sup¬ 
ported by the large general filament, and 1 by 
each of the others. The leaves * are rubefacient 
and discutient ; warmed and rubbed with castor- 
oil, %iey are applied by the natives of India as 
poultices. Tire seeds are violently emetic and 
drastic; their expressed oil is reckoned a good 
application ia itch and herpes* and also a 
little diluted, in rheumatism. The milky juice 
is considered detergent and healing ; it dyes 
linen black, The oil boiled ,wit^ oxide of iron . 
forms a varnish used by the Chinese for covering 



J ATROPHA MULTI V ID A. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


boxes, In large doses the seeds are energetic 
poisons.—'AV#'* Oyo. The physic-nut tree is 
often seen in cultivation in Teuasserim and 
its juice dyes linen black.— Mason. The 
leaves warmed and rnbbed with castor oil 
are used as a poultice to hasten suppuration : 
seed excessively drastic. The milky juice 
boiled with oxide' of iron makes line black 
varnish. The same idea exists as to the acridi¬ 
ty of the castor oil, namely, that the embryo is 
.tiie source of this quality, and that by removing 
the embryo the nut becomes bland and alimenta¬ 
ry ; MM. Fee aiul Humboldt support this opi¬ 
nion. The physic nut is a powerful cathartic, 
one seed, or three or four drops of tire expressed 
oil, being a sufficient <fose.— O'6/iaug/messy, p. 
558. A beautiful pale yellow oil is procured 
from the seeds of the angular-leaved physic-nut. 
It is used by the natives in medicine and as a 
lamp oil. About 700 tons of this oil was im¬ 
ported into Liverpool in 1850 from Lisbon, for 
the purpose of dressing cloth, burning &c.— 
Simmonds. In the Bekhan, this plant is used 
as a hedge from its easy growth : it flowers in 
the rains.— Riddell. 

(4618) JATROPIIA GL ANDULIFEllA, is 
a native of the East Indies. The leaves about 
the extremities of the branchlets are alternate, 
petioled, and generally palmate; the lobes from 
3 to 5, oblong, serrate, with each serrature end¬ 
ing in a short green glandular-headed bristle; 
stipules bristly, many-deft, each division ending 
in a glandular head ; panicles terminal, about as 
long as the leaves. Male flowers most numerous 
and terminal, small, of a pale yellowish-green 
colour. The female flowers few, and subsessile 
in the divisions of the panicle. The pale or 
whey colored thin juice, which exudes from a 
fresh wound, is employed by the Hindoos as an 
eschnrotic to remove flaws from the eyes. Com¬ 
mon in gardens above Calcutta ; Roxb. — O’S/i. 
p. 559. 

(4619) JATROPIIA GLAUCA. Glaucous 

LEAVED PHYSIC NUT. 

Addale or Authaulay yennai, Tam. 

J. glaum is found in Arabia Felix. It has 
leaves from 3-5-lobed, mucronate, serrate, tooth¬ 
ed ; petioles naked ; stipules palmate, with seta¬ 
ceous branched divisions, glandular at the apex. 
The seeds yield a stimulating oil recommended 
by the Hindoos as an external application in 
cases of rheumatic and paralytic affections.— 
Eng. Gyc. Seeds yield a stimulating oil, used 
as an external counter-irritant.— O' Shaughn^sy. 
This, which in appearance approaches castor oil, 
seems to be but little known. It is fluid and light 
straw colored, and is procurable in South Arcot, 
where the plant grows in waste land. It is now 
chiefly used medicinally as a counter irritant, but 
if procurable in sufficient quantity seems likely 
to prove an useful oil — M. E. of 1855. 

<m0) JATROPHA MULTIFIDA. Cobal 


Plant, is a native of tropical America. It has 
palmate 11 lbbed smooth leaves, the segments 
wedge-shaped and pinnatifid ; stipules setaceous, 
multifid; flowers corymbose, scarlet, with colour¬ 
ed pedicels. The Seeds are one of the best of all 
emetics and purgatives, acting briskly, but with¬ 
out inconvenience; their effects are readily stay¬ 
ed by the administration of a glass of-good White 
wine.— Rug. Cyc. Vol. Ill page 303. Though ft 
native of America, the coral plant,, with its brilli¬ 
ant carmine corymbs is considerably diffused in 
Maulmnin grounds.— Mason. This shrub is com¬ 
mon in almost all the gardens ; and is known by 
its resemblance to the substance from which it is 
named. The seed is sometimes eaten by child¬ 
ren, but is of a deleterious' nature, and an emetic 
should lie immediately administered. The inspis¬ 
sated juice forms a substauce like caoutchouc. 
— Riddell. 

(4621) J AT AM ANSI VALERIAN. Jata- 
maxsi, Balchue, : Valeriana Jatamansf. 
Roots of Nardostachys Jatamansi. 

(4622) JAVA. In 1851, the aggregate value 
of Imports and Exports of the Island was 
£8,761,980. It has a population of 10,000,900, 
with 46 L inhabitants to the square mile.— 
Cratefnrd. 

(4623) JET, Black Amber, Pitch Coal. 

Git, Zwarte-bariistcen, Gagat, Gf.k. 

Dot. Gastata, Lustrino, It. 

Jais, Jayct. Fa. Gagins, Lat. 

Jet is found in detached fragments in the am¬ 

ber mines in Prussia, Germany, France, and 
Spain : it is also found at Whitby, Scarborough, 
and Yarmouth, and is also imported from Turkey. 
The finer and harder pieces are worked into 
brooches, armlets, studs, rosaries, necklaces, &c. 
It is also sometimes used as an ingredient in 
varnishes and cements.— Faulkner. Jet is a 
variety of bituminous mineral coal, harder than 
cannel coal, of a deeper black colour, and possess¬ 
ing a higher lustre. It receives a brilliant polish, 
and is worked in the same manner »s alabaster. 
In jewellery, the use of jet in mqurniug orna¬ 
ments is very considerable It can be turned 
with most of the ordinary tools, and worked with 
files and saws. Before the polishing, it appears 
of a brown colour, but after that process, it at¬ 
tains a beautiful aiul brilliant black.— Tomlinson. 
Jet occurs sometimes in elongated reniform mass¬ 
es, and sometimes in the form of branches, with 
a woody structure; fracture conchoidal; soft 
and brittle; specific gravity but little greater than 
that of water; lustre brilliant and resinous: 
colour velvet black., opaque. It is found in Sax¬ 
ony and also in the Prussian amber-mines, in 
detached fragments. The coarser kinds ore used as 
fuel; it burns with a greenish flame and a. strong 
bituminous smell, and leaves a yellowish ash.— 
Engl. Qyc. Vol. III. page 80ft. 

(4684) JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. This 
is a species of sun-flower, a native of South 
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•'JONtfSIA:. 11 ■ • 

deserved. The articles usually made In filagree 
work are bracelets, earrings, brooches, and chains, 
groups of flowers, uttardans, and small boxes 
for native uses. Mr. Taylor Says, “ the design 
best adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filagree is that of a leaf; it should be drawn on 
stout paper, atul of the exact size of the article in¬ 
tended to be made. The apparatus used in the art 
is exceedingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
small crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, 
small hammers for flattening the wire, and sets 
of forceps for intertwisting it.” The art of mak¬ 
ing gold wire, that is, silver covered with gold, 
is practised in various parts of India, as Dacca 
and Hyderabad, as well ns Delhi and Benares. 
“ Several varieties of gSlcI and silver thread 
(badla) are made at Dacca, as goola/mtoon for the 
embroidery of muslins and silks ; go&hoo for caps 
and covering the handles of chouries ; mlmah for 
turbans, slippers, and hookah-snakes ; and booiun 
for gold lace and brocades.” Much fringe of 
various patterns is made, and thin tinsel stamp¬ 
ed into various forms of flowers, or impressed 
with excellent imitations of jewels, such as flat 


JEWELLERY* . 

America. It goes to seed generally in October 
and November, and may be raised from it, 
or by dividing the root, planting them the 
same as potatoes. They should he put down 
in January or February, and will require occa¬ 
sional watering until the Tains, when they make 
their appearance. As the plants grow they must 
be wfell earthed up, and if very tall, may proba¬ 
bly require to lie supported with sticks. This 
vegetable is ripe as soon as the stalk withers, 
and the best method of preserving tlvem is to let 
the roots remain in the ground,—that is, if the 
white ants and other insects do not attack them, i 
If you are obliged to take them up, keep them 
in a safe place, in earth, watering them occasion¬ 
ally. To sow them, put either a half or a whole 
one, at a foot distance, in rows, the same as po¬ 
tatoes, and attend to them in like manner.— 

Riddell. 

(4625) JERUSALEM S VUE. Phlomis. 

(46261 JET EG OR C HITT EE FIBRE, 

“ Rajmahal Bowstring creeper,” grows there in 
dry barren places. Its dried milky juice serves 
as a caoutchouc. Its fibres are made into 
thread, twiue, bow-string, and rope. It belongs j diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. Many of the or- 
to the family Asclepedeae .—Ragle Fib. PI. j naments are made only for the poorer classes, 

(4627) J ETT AM AN S T, Spikenard. I for instance, imitations of precious stones, orna- 

(4628) JETTIMAD, Liquorice Root. i ments in pewter, in shell, and lac, and still 

(4629) JETTIMAD KA RUS, Liquorice j simpler, a bracelet with straw to represent the 

Juice j gold, ard the red seeds of Abrus precatorius in 

(4630) JHALL, NETS. the place of garnets.— Rot/le Arts. Sjrc. of Judin. 

(4631) JHEELS. Near Churra, the com- pages 509 nnd 510.—The following are the 
mon water plants of these Jheels are Vallis- j names and uses of a few of the Jewels of Sou- 

neria serrata, Damnsoniuiu, 2 Myriophylla, 2 j there India : 

Yillarsiae, Trapa, blue, white, purple and scarlet i 
water-lilies; llydrilln, Utricularia, Limnophila, : 

Azolla, Salvinia, Ceratopteris, and floating grass- j 
es.— Honker. Him. Jour. Pol. II. p. 309, 

(4632) JEWELLERY. Workers in iron and ! 
steel could never have found difficulty in nianag- j 
iug gold and silver, for which indeed the East, 
has always been famous. Working in gold was 
familiar to the Egyptians before the exodus of 
Israelites. That the Hindoos have long been fa¬ 
miliar with its applications we find in the hytnns 
of Big Veda* where golden armour and golden 
chariots, and decorations of gold and jewels, are 
frequently mentioned. The variety of ornaments 
and of arms which have been displayed show 
their skill in working it up. Air. Hamilton sent 
from India a series of specimens of gold and sil¬ 
ver in different stages, to show the process of 
making gold ngre; The rose chain from Trichi- 
nopoly, and the snake chains sent by the Rajah 
of Vizianagram, all displayed great skill in the 
workmen, as also the silver filagree work from 
Hyderabad, for which Cat tack and Dacca are 
most famous, and display greater delicacy and 
beauty than either Genoa or Malta; Much of the 
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Indian jewellery being peculiar in form, and in the 
ways in which it is worn,'hi hot flinch admired 
in Britain as the skill of the workmen otherwise 


Yuukee, or Armlet. 

•Tumpaloo, or Ear Jewel. 

Kutree Paval, Ear ornament. 

Vallels, or Bangles. 

Nutlioo, Nose Jewel. 

Mootlioo Coopoo, or Ear ornament. 

Patteel, or Bangles. 

Coopy, or Head ornament. 

Mayer Mootha, Ear jewel. 

Jadabillay, or Head ornament. 

Adega, Neck, ornament. 

Curdapoo, or Head ornament. 

Thallysaman, or Head ornament. 

Gaya or Geddy Gooloosoo, or 
ment, 

Jaga T.hidoo, or Head ornament. 

Cummul and Jemeeka. 

(4633) JONESIA, a genus of Plants of the 
tribe Cassiea and of the natural family of Legn- 
minatce, whicn was named by Dr. Roxburgh in 
honour of Sir William Jones, who, in the midst 
of his numerons other avooations, found time to- 
pay attention to Indian plants. The species fire 
few in number, and indigenous in the‘islands of 
the Malayan Archipelago, as well as the eastern 
frontier af Bengal* that is, in Silhet and lower 
Assam. They form tree's wbioh are highly orna¬ 
mental from their handsome shining abruptly* 
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JUBBGLPQRE HEMP. 

pinnate leaves.and fromthe -showy nature of their 
crowded recemes of flowers.— Eng. Cyc. VoL III. 
page 803. 

(4634) JONESIA ASOCA, the best known 
species, is often referred to by Hindoo poets by 
the name whiob has been adopted by botanists 
to distinguish it as a species. Dr, Roxburgh 
says, and we can in a great measure coincide with 
him in opinion, “ When this tree is in fall blos¬ 
som, I do not think the whole vegetable kingdom 
affords a more beautfulobject.” Flora Indira II. 
p. 220.— Eng. Cyc. VoL III. page 303. When Dr. 
Wailick found the Amherstia, it was growing be¬ 
side a Jonesia, and though it Ire but little diffused 
over our garden plots, yet its symmetry, and nu¬ 
merous bunches of ml and orange flowers cer¬ 
tainly entitled it to companionship with that ce¬ 
lebrated tree. Gaudama, it is said, wns born 
under this tree ; and within the fall of its sha¬ 
dow, he delivered his first harangue. “ At the 
instant of his birth,” say the Burman sacred 
books, “ he walked seven steps, and with a voice 
like the roaring of the king of lions he exclaim¬ 
ed. ‘ I am the roost excellent, of men. I am 
the most famous of men. I ain the most victo¬ 
rious of men.”— Maaon. 

(4635) JUBBULPORE HEMP. Crotolaria 
tenuifolia, is a perennial plant a native of Coro¬ 
mandel, which grows to 6 or 9 feet high and yields 
the fibrte known in England and Calcutta as Jub- 
bulpore hemp. It is considered equal to Rus¬ 
sian and bears a heavier weight. 
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J*l@IiANS. 

A good deal of the value iff'this, plant is suppos¬ 
ed to be the result oftheclimate and soil in 
which it is grown. See Cbqtolahia tkniu- 

1'OLIA. .-i. , ... 

(4636) JUGLANDACE JS, .Jttglanda, are a 
natural order of Apetalonar Exogenous plants, 
consisting of trees or shrubs having eatable nuts 
and somewhat resinous leaves,. Tho former ate 
the waluuts and hickory nuts of the markets; 
the first produced by tire genus Juglana, the 
latter by that called Ourya. The • leaves are 
alternate and pinnated; the flowers usually mon¬ 
oecious, those which are male collected in catkins. ' 
The calyx of the latter consists of a few scales 
attached obliquely to a single bract, and •sur¬ 
rounding a variable number of stamens; that of 
the females is superior. The ovary is one-celled, 
and has one solitary erect ovnle, which changes 
into a 4-lobed seed, with crumpled cotyledons, 
inclosed in a 2-valved nut, clothed with a 
fleshy epicarp. The Common Walnut {JugLana 
regia), a native of Persia, is well known 
for its excellent timber, from which musket- 
stocks (and formerly cabinet-work) are manu¬ 
factured, for its agreeable wholesime nuts, and 
the sweet drying oil which they furnish when 
pressed. Varya alba, the White Hickory, bears 
nuts like those of the walnut, only smaller, 
smoother, and with a thicker shell, and furnishes 
a valuable tough elastic white timber much em¬ 
ployed in the construction of carriages and other 
vehicles. Other species of Hickory are also eaten, 
especially the Peccan Nut, the produce of Carya 
olfvaformia, a small and delicate sort. Although 
the fruit of these plants is eaten, it contains a 
purgative principle, winch renders some of the 
species cathartic, as is the case with J. cathartica 
and J. nigra, two North American species; and 
even the common walnut participates so much in 
this quality, when the fruit is young, that a lax¬ 
ative conserve well known in domestic medicine 
is prepared from it. J. nigra, the Black 
American Walnut, is a tree of remarkable size 
and beauty. The species are chiefly fouud in 
North America, a few are East Indian, one 
species a native of Persia and Cashmere, another 
of Caucasus, and a third of the West India 
Islands. There are 4 genera and 27 species. 
— Eng. Gyc. 

(4637) JUGLANS, a genus of Plants belong- 
lingtothe natural order Juglandacete. AH the 
species are large trees. The Ho were are unisexual, 
and those containing the stamens and pistils are 
found on the same tree. The stameniferous flow¬ 
ers are arranged in cylindrical drooping. splUary 
catkins, which are developed from buds borne by 
shoots produced the year previous to that > in 
which the catkin appears. The calyx is composed 
of 5 or 6 scales, which are attaohedto a bractea 
at a distance from its base apd tip* The sta¬ 
mens are from 18 to 3G in number. The pistili- 
feroqp flowers are solitary, or only a few iu a 
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group, and are terminal on a sfioot developed in effects of wind, or better adapted for exposed situ- 
the some year. The calyx is ovate, including the ations. It is stud that plants will not grow 
ovary, and adhering to it, except at the four- under its shade ; this "probably arises from the 
toothed tip. The petals are 4, small, and inserted bitter properties of its leaves : when they are not 
into the free part of the calyx. The ovary has allowed to accumulate, the shade of the walnut 
one cell, ami one erect ovule. The stigmas are does not appear more injurious than that of 
two or three, aud fleshy, scaly, with glands. The other trees. The uses of the walnut are very 
fruit a drupe. The covering of the nut is n fleshy various. Before the introduction of mahogany 
husk of one piece that bursts irregularly. The and other woods, the wood of the walnut was 
nut is woody, consisting of two valves. The seed held in higliA estimation than that of any other 
single, erect, lobed, wrinkled. There are four European tree. It is on this account that it was 
species of Jnglm w, three of which are natives of so extensively cultivated in England aud on 
North America and one of Asia. The genus the continent three or four centuries since. Tim 
Qtrya, to which the hickory-trees belong, was timber of the walnut is light, a cubic foot weigh- 
foruierly included under Jnjiatis, but was separat- iug when green 58 J- lbs., and when dried scarce- 
ed by Nuttall. The species of Juglans are much ly 47 lbs. When the tree is young, the wood is 
more rapid in their growth than those of Garga , white, and in this state very much subject to be 
and are furnished with only simple aments.— worm-eaten ; but as the tree grows older, the 
Eng. Cgc. wood becomes more compact, aud is of a browu 

(4638) JUGLANS REG LA, the Royal or Com- colour, veined and shaded with browu and black. 
monWaluut-Tiee, Akrot; Char-mughz; is the old- In France and Germany it is still much used by 
est and the best known of the species Its leaves are turners, cabinet-makers, joiners, coachmakers, 
furnished with from 5 to y oval glabrous obscure- and musical-instrument markers, who prefer the 
ly-serrated leaflets. The fruit is oval, and seated wood which has grown on poor hilly soils. The 
on a short inflexible peduncle. The nut i3 wood of the roots is the most beautifully veined, 
nither oval, and uneven. It is a native of Persia, One of the most important uses of walnut-timber 
in the province of Ghilan on the Caspian Sea. It is the making of gun-stocks. For this purpose 
was also seen by Loureiro in the north of China ; it is well adopted on account of its strong lateral 
and Palsal, who saw it in Taurida and south of adhesion, its lightness, and its not being liable 
the Caucasus, supposed it indigenous there, to splitting or warping in the working. Che de- 
The V\ nlnut-Tree was known to the Greeks under maud for waluut-wood for this purpose was 
the name of Persicon, Basilicon, and Caryon. immense duriug the last war on the conti- 
It is uncertain at what time it was first culti- nent, and it was stated in 1806 that France 
vated in Europe, but it was cultivate required 12,000 trees annually for the milk¬ 
ed by the Romans before the death of the iug of guns. The government of France still 
emperor Tiberius. Its wood was much valued by maintains large plantations of walnut-trees for 
the Romans, and the nuts were also eaten, supplying her army with guu-stocks. In Eng- 
There is no history of the intrduction of this tree land the walnut has seldom been used except for 
iuto Great Britain, but it is now very com- the higher-priced fire-arms, but such was the de- 
monly cultivated there, although it fails to maud for it for that purpose at the beginning of 
propagate itself by its seeds. It is only how- the present century, that siugle walnut-trees were 
ever in the southern aud middle parts of Eng- sold for as much as 600?. This led to the im- 
land that the walnut brings its fruit to perfec- portation of walnut-timber from the Black Sea, 
tioa. The walnut, when lull-grown, is a large and also of the timber of the black walnut from 
handsome tree with strong spreading branches. America, so that the cultivation of the tree as 
Its truuk is thick and massive, and covered with timber is almost at au end in England. The wnl- 
a deeply furrowed bark ; the branches are of a nut is of more value at the present day on ae- 
gray colour, and smooth. The leaves, when count of its fruit than of its timber. In almost 
bruised, give out a very peculiar aromatic odour every stage of its growth the fruit of the walnut 
and in the heat of summer this scent is some- is used for the table. When young, green, and 
times so powerful as to produce unpleasant effects tender, it is pickled and preserved with tlie husks, 
on persons who approach these trees. The foli- on. About the end of June they may be preserv- 
age is graceful and light, and of a bright yellow- ed with or without their husks. “ The green 
ish-greeu colour, which contrasts well with trees and^tendcr nuts,” says Gerarde, “ boyled iu su- 
liav ing foliage of a darker shade. Its leaves are gar aud eaten as suckade, are a most pleasant 
al mos t the latest to appear, and the first to fall, and delectable meat, comfort the stomach, and 
It grows very rapidly and vigorously iu the cli* expell poyson.” When they are about half ripe,, 
mate of London, ana trees will attain a height of a liqueur ie distilled from them, which is consid-< 
SO feet in ten years. It semis down into the ered to possess medicinal properties. In Au-: 
earth a large tap-root, with numerous branches, fast, before they are quite ripe, the French eat 
and, on account of the sisse and strength of the them in what they.call' cemeaux,’ 1 scooping out 
loot, there is no tree more able to resist the the kernel with 4 kaife^and eating it with vine* 
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gar, salt, pepper, and shallots. When the nuts 
are fully npe, which is generally at the end of 
September or the beginning of October, the ker¬ 
nel; deprived of its investing skin, is eaten in 
great quantities. As long aS the skin can be 
easily removed they are a nutritious and heal¬ 
thy article of diet; but when they get dry, 
so that their skins stick to them, they be- 
coifle'iridigestible. In no part of England do 
they constitute an important article of diet, but 
in many parts of France, Spain, Germany, and 
Italy, people live during the season of their ri¬ 
pening almost entirely on walnuts. A great 
number of the walnuts consumed in England 
are of foreign growth. In 1*3 I there were im¬ 
ported from France and Spain 23,573 bushels, 
which then paid a duty of 2s. per bushel. As 
they are now free of duty, the importation is 
not registered. On account of the large con¬ 
sumption of the fruit, both as an article of diet 
at home and for exportation, the walnut-tree is 
still largely cultivated in many parts of the con¬ 
tinent. The district of the Bergstrassc on the 
Rhine, between Heidelberg and Darmstadt, is al¬ 
most entirely planted with walnut-trees. Evelyn 
states that such is the importance attached to 
the growth of this tree, that “ in several places 
between Hanau and Frankfort in Germany, no 
young farmer is permitted to marry a wife till he 
brings $roof that he is a father of a stated num¬ 
ber of walnut-tree* ; and the law is inviplably 
observed to this day for the extraordinary benefit 
which this tree affords the inhabitants.” The 
fruit of the walnut is commonly gathered by 
thrashing the tree with a long pole. By many 
this process is thought to be beneficial to the 
tree, and barren walnut-trees are often thrashed 
to make them bear. But although barren trees 
may be made to bear by reducing the excessive 
growth of their shoots by breaking them off, 
it is no proof that the same process is good for 
healthy-bearing trees. The natural process of 
separating the fruit from the tree is undoubtedly 
the best, and gently shaking the branches 
till the fruit falls has been recommended 
by many walnut-growers as much prefera¬ 
ble to thrashing. The nuts should be gather¬ 
ed at the time they easily fall out from the 
husk, and then exposed to dry for a day or two 
in the sun. The best mode of keeping the nuts 
fresh for eating is to bury them in dry soil or 
sand, so deep as not to be reached by frost or 
the heat of the sun, or by rain : or they may be 
placed in dry Cellars, and covered with strpw. 

“ When the nut is to be preserved through the 
winter for the purpose of planting in the following 
spring, it should be laid in a rot-heap as soon 
a® gathered, ‘ with the husk on; and the heap 
should be turned over frequently in the course of 
the winter.” (Loudon.) The albumen which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the seed of the walnut contains 
ah oil, which is used in largfe quantities, especially 
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on the Continent. It is obtained by reducing the 
seeds to a pulp by means of a stoue wheel and ba¬ 
sin, and then expressing tiio oil, first without heat 
and then by the application of neat, live oil re¬ 
quires great care in keeping, as it becomes taint¬ 
ed by slight changes in the state of, the atmos¬ 
phere. That which is cold-drawn keeps best, 
and is alone used for the purposes of diet. It 
has however always the taste of the Walnut, 
which is to some persons disagreeable. The oil 
obtained by heat is used bv artists, and also for 
lamps. Artists use this oil in mixing white, or 
any delicate colour: and they prefer it on account 
of the rapidity with which it dries. In copper¬ 
plate printing also, in Paris, walnut-oil is con¬ 
sidered indispensably necessary in order to obtain 
a fine impression, whether in black or in colours. 
For this purpose the oil is prepared in various 
ways, according to the several colours with which 
it is to be mixed. In all cases it is reduced in 
bulk by boiling or by setting fire to it, so as to 
reduce it to the required consistency. One bushel 
of nuts, it is said, will yield about 7 lbs. of this 
oil. The mass which is left after the oil is ex¬ 
pressed is made into cakes, and used as food for 
sheep, and poultry, and in some places it is made 
into candles, which give a tolerably good flame. 
The husks and root of the walnut both yield a 
dye, which is much used by gipsies and thea¬ 
trical performers for staining the skin brown. It 
is also used by cabinet-makers and joiners to 
stain white and yellow woods of a dark-brown 
or black colour, like that of the walnut. In the 
preparation of the dye from the husks they should 
be allowed to rot, and then boiled in water, 
adding to the decoction fresh water, according 
to the colour required to be produced by the 
solution. The sap of the walnut-tree contains a 
large quantity of saccharine matter ; and in some 
countries the trees are tapped for the purpose of 
obtaining the sap, which by evaporation is con¬ 
verted into sugar. It is also in many parts of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia fermented and made into wine, 
and a spirit is also distilled from it. The leaves 
of the walnut, as well as other parts of the tree, 
contain a large proportion of alkali in them and in 
some parts of France they are collected and burned 
for the sake of the potash contained in the ashes. 
The bark of the leaves, the husks, and the oil of 
the walnut have all been used in medicine, and 
had at one time a great reputation. All parts, of 
the plant, excepting the albumen of the seed, 
posses a bitter principle, which acts as a tonic 
and an anthelmintic, and has been its great re¬ 
commendation as a medicine. Cowley, in Ins 
‘ Plants,’ sums up the virtues of the walnut in 
the following lines :- - 
“ On barren scalps she makes fresh honours grow. 

Her timber is for various uses good: 

The carver she supplies'With useful wood. • 

She makes the paiutei’a fading colours last. 

A table she affords na, and repast. 

E'en while we feast, her oil our lamp supplies. 
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The rankest poison by her virtues dies; 

The mad dogs foam, and tajnt of raging skies. 

The Pontic king, who lived where poisons grew, 

Skilful in antidotes, her virtues knew.** 

Anglers employ an infusion of the leaves or 
husks for pouring upon the earth, in order to 
procure worms, which it speedily brings to the 
surface.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4639) JUGLANS TRICOCA. 

Ta-soung-let-wah, Burnt. 

Scarce, but found on the banks of the streams 
in the Pegu district. It is a hard strong timber. 
Wood, white colored, adapted to every purpose 
of house-bulding.— McClelland. 

(4640)JUJUBES. A Fruit of the plum kind, 
produced in the South of Europe, Persia, and 
other countries. The Asiatic is much darker 
than the European kind, which is of a reddish 
yellow colour. The best are fresh, plump, and 
well dried. The term is also applied to a com¬ 
position sold by confectioners, consisting of gum- 
arabic, sugar, &c., and used to allay coughs, 
colds &c.— Faulkner. 

(4641) JUMALGOTA. Croton Tiolicm. 

A small tree, leaves alternate ovate cordate, from 
three to five inches long and two or three broad ; 
yields the croton oil.— Jaffrey. 

(4642) JUNCACEiE. Rushes. “ The Jan - 
cacea, or true rushes, are insipid and inodorous ; 
several are employed for mechanical purposes 
only, as the common rush, for making mats, 
baskets, and the bottoms of chairs, while the 
pith is employed for the wicks of rushlights. 
Juncus eff'usus, which is the common European 
species, is, according to Thunberg, cultivated in 
in Japan for making floor-mats. J. glaucns a 
European species found in the Himalayas, and 
closely allied to J. effusus , might be employed 
for all the purposes of the common rush.” 

(‘ Illust. Himal. Bot.,’ p, 401.) Rushes are 
found in moist places on the mountains of India. 

— •Moyle, Fib. PI. p. 60. 

(4643) JUNCUS, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Jrivcacta. This genus is 
distinguislied by its inferior perianth, composed 
of 6 glumaceous leaves; its 8-celled, 3 valved 
capsules, the seed bearing dissepiments of the 
valves being in their middle. The species are 
numerous, and are found mostly in moist, boggy 
sitoations in the colder parts of the world ; are 
however inhabitants of tropical regions.— Eng. 
Oyc. Vol. Hip. 309. Wight gives J. Lampro- 
carpus. 

(4644) JUNIPER BERRIES. 

Hub-ul Hoober, Arab. I Baies de Genievre, Fa. 
Geneverbessen, Dot. I Cocole-di-Ginepro, It. 

W aeholder-beeren, Gee. | Embro, 8p. 

The well-known fruit of the J uniperm commu¬ 
nis. These berries have stimulating and diuretic 
properties, and are an article of the Materia 
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Medusa , but are chiefly used in the. distilleries in 
England and Holland for flavouring Gin or 
Geneva .—JPaterston. The berries which are 
procurable in the Indian bazars, are supposed to 
be brought from the Himalayas and Cabool.— 
Faulkner. 

(4645) JUNIPERUS, a genus of hardy ever¬ 
green woody Plants, belonging to the natural 
order Con\fera. Its distinctive character con¬ 
sists in its female fructification being succulent, 
consolidated, and reduced iu the number of its 
pnrts below what is usual in the order to which 
the genus belongs. Like other Conifera, its 
fruit is composed of scules representing carpels 
spread open, and collected iu a spiral manner 
round a common axis. But they are. not more 
than six in number, generally three, and when 
ripe arc fleshy, and consolidated into a body 
resembling a drupe. In the language of the 
Pharmacopoeia they are berries, in that of 
botanists they are termed Qalbuli. About 20 
species are known, J. excelsa and J. Chinensis are 
handsome hardy trees ; J. Lusitanica, the Goa 
Cedar, is also of great beauty, because of its 
drooping habit and light gray branches, but it 
will not live long ir. England,except in the warm* 

I est of the southern counties ; and J. Phanieea 
is a handsome bush ; the others are of little 
moment.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4646) JURIPERUS CHINENSIS. This low 
spreading shrub has been brought from China 
and cultivated in gardens.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4647) JUNIPERUS . COMMUNIS, the 
Common Juniper, is a common bush, with long, 
narrow, sharp-pointed leaves, which are concave 
and glaucous on the upper side, but convex ami 
green on their under, and with blackish fruit. It 
grows wild in all the northern parts of Europe, 
and, as is said, in North America also and the 
north of India, but it is doubtful whether the 
plants called J uniper by travellers in the Hima¬ 
laya Mountains are not some other species. Oc¬ 
casionally the Juniper becomes a small tree. The 
fruit is used in considerable quantities in the 
preparation of gin, and in medicine as a powerful 
diuretic; a kind of beer called genevrette is also 
obtained in some parts of France by fermenting 
it with barley. The words ‘ gin’ aud ‘ Geneva’ 
are derived from the French name of this species 
Gene vre.Oil of Juniper,obtained from the Q-albuli, 
is said to be a useful diuretic.— Eng. Cyc. Accor¬ 
ding to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the Common juniper, 
was found by ( aptain Webb on Netee Pass, called 
bilhara, pudma, pumaroa ; and by Mr. IngUs in 
Kunawur—3 to 6 feet high, forming a dense, 
diffuse, irregular bush, occasionally tree-like, and 
attaining an elevation of 20 feet. Odour of the 
leaves agreeable and balsamic, of the berries also 
agreeable, taste of the leaves resinous, rather bit¬ 
ter ; of the berries sweet, aromatic, slightly sac¬ 
charine, hot, and rather bitter. The berries 
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(Abkul and Hoobet,) iti bazars are considered 
diuretic and emraenagogue; brought from the 
Himalayas and Cabul. Arkonus and baratee are 
assigned as Greek names.-r-l?£>yfe, p 352. The 
berries alone are now employed in medicine ; 
these contain sugar, mucilage, and a little essen¬ 
tial oil. The oil is white or yellowish, light, 
Very liquid, of hot and acrid juniper taste, and 
very strong smell; the extract of the berries is 
earned a “ Rob.” The oil is prepared on the 
large scale in Holland, and is often adulterated 
with turpentine. The chief consumption of juni¬ 
per berries is, however, for the flavouring of the 
spirit called gin. Besides its stimulating and 
narcotic properties, gin is also acknowledged 
to be a powerful diuretic.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 620. 

(4648) JUNIPERUS EXCELSA, is accord¬ 
ing to Boyle, the Himalayan cedar.— O'Shaugh- 
nessy, page 620. Juniperus Excelsa, forms a fine 
tree ; and is used in Britain as an ever-green.— 
Eng. Ogc. 

(4649) JUNIPERUS RECURVA. The 
weeping blue juniper ( Juniperus rectum, Des- 
choo”), and the arboreous black one (called 
“ Tchokpo”) yield beautiful wood, like that of 
the pencil cedar, but are comparatively scarce in 
Sikkim.— Hooker Fol. 11. p. 45. 

(4650) JUNIPERUS SPILE RICA. On one 
of Mr. fortune’s excursions amongst the hills he 
met with a curiously formed tree, which at first 
sight seemed to confirm the old Virgilian tale of 
apples growing upon plane trees. It was one ol' 
those junipers which grow to a considerable size 
in the north of China, and which the Chinese are 
fond of planting round graves. —A lies, among 
the Chi. p. 68. 

(4651) JUNK. A Malay and Javanese word 
applied to the larger craft of the Archipelago, 
used both in war and for commercial purposes. 
The word is properly Ajong or Jong corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Junco which the English 
have improved into Junk, and apply to the larger 
Chinese vessels. The Chinese word for the ves¬ 
sels we call Junks, is Wang-kang.— Crawfurd. 

(4652) JUREMA BARK. An astringent 
substance, the product of the Acacia jurema , a 
uative of Brazil.— Faulkner. 

(4653) JURKUNDALOO, Kundaloo; and 
Rubra, a large nettle, growing iu the northern 
airti middle part3 of the Himalayas. It grows 
about eight or nine feet high; and the natives 
make ropes of the fibre, for tying up their cattle 
and snow sandals. —lloyle Fib. PI. 

(4654) JUSSI FIBRE, and striped Jussi 
dresses from Manilla, were exhibited in the Ex¬ 
hibition of J 851; the plant yielding the fibre is 
not known.— Hoyle Mb. PI. 

(4655) JUSTICIA, a genus of Exogenous 
Plants belonging to the natural order Acantka- 
ceai. The species of this* genus inhabit all the I 
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tropical parts of the world, preferring however 
damp woods to dry and open plains. It is es¬ 
pecially in the forests of Brazil and India that 
they occur. Many of them are never woody, 
some are bushes or small tre^s, and a small num¬ 
ber are valued by gardeners as objects of ornament. 
As limited by Linnaeus the genus comprehended 
a very discordant collection of species j modem 
writers have accordingly broken it up into many 
new genera. As now limited, Justicia itself 
scarcely contains a plant of any importance. 
As among the species now removed from Justicia 
to other genera there are some which are useful 
as medicinal agents, especially in India, it may 
be as well to mention them here, instead of re¬ 
ferring to genera which are not yet generally 
known. Thus J. Adhatoda, celebrated in Sans¬ 
crit works by various names, as Vidiumatri, 
Vasika, &c., lias been called Adhaloda Vasika, 
and is chiefly esteemed as a demulcent, in 
coughs. J. nasnta is now Rhinacanthus 
communis, and is much employed in Indian 
medicine, especially for the cure of ring¬ 
worm and other cutaneous affections, mixed, ac¬ 
cording to l)r. Roxburgh, with lime-juice and 
pepper. It is also one of their remedies for 
snake-bites, but is no donbt inefficacious for such 
purposes. Andrographis (formerly Justicia) pani- 
culata is the best known and probably the most 
valuable of all, as one of its names, Muha-tita, 
implies Chief, or King of Bitters: it is also very 
commonly called Kalup-nath, and well known to 
Europeans in the peninsula of India by the name 
of Creyat, or Kreat, and has been prescribed 
with benefit as a bitter iu this country. It forms 
one of the ingredients of the Drogue Amere, 
which is well known in India, and at one time 
obtained considerable repute as a cure for chol¬ 
era ; but it can be useful only as a stimulant 
and tonic— Eng. Cgc. Lindley also quotes J. 
pecloralis, as stomachic. J. biflora, and Acanthus 
mollis, having emollient leaves are used for poul¬ 
tices, (O'Shawghnessy, p 482.) and Wight gives 
J. linida.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 124. 

(4656) JUSTICIA ADHATODA. Malabar 
Nut Justicia. Now Adhatoda Vasika. 

Arus, Alusa Bakus, Vasooka, Hind- 

This plant, now become Adhatoda vasika, 
grows abundantly wild : and common all over 
India. Leaves are used at Ajmeer, and are 
considered diaphoretic and sedative, and used in 
cough prescriptions. The root is used iu Cey¬ 
lon as an emmenagogue and to cause abortion. 
The charcoal of the plant is used to make gun¬ 
powder.— Irvine’s Top. of Ajmere pp. 124, and 
173. 

(4657) JUSTICIA COCCINEA_This is a 

species bearing a small pink flower. The leaves 
are of a reddish colour underneath. It is sa i d by 
the natives that the root is an antidote to the 
bite of a snake, and that it is the root sought 
after by them when bitten by the cobra. — Riddell. 
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(4658) JUSTICiA; ECBOLIUM. Roxb. II. 
Ind.i. 114. 

Jatv Oodoo-Jathe. Hind. 

A native of the Indian forests, said to be diu¬ 
retic. Flowers pale blue, tube very long and slen¬ 
der. A shrubby plant. —‘O’SAaughnqseg. 

(4659) JUSTICIA GANPURUSSA, Wil¬ 
low LEAVED JUSTICIA. Lin. 

Jugnt-mu Kali-Shum- I Caur Noochie, Tam. 
bali, Hind 1 Neela Nirglioondie, Sans. 

A handsome shrubby plant with bark of a 
dark purple hue very smooth,, and in some varie¬ 
ties green, flowers during the rains, it grows 
readily by cuttings or slips: the leaves when 
rubbed have a strong and not unpleasant smell; 
they are roasted and given by the natives in 
chronic rheumatism.— Riddell. It is cultivated in 
the Kotah gardens; also found in Fakcer’s plots. 
— Genl. Med. Top p. 172. Ainslie tells us it 
is used by the Vitians in decoction, in chronic 
Rheumatism attended with swellings.— Jins. Mat. 
Med. p. 78. 

(4660) JV8TICA NASUTA. White-flow¬ 
ering JustiCIA. It is now called ilhinacanthus 
communis. 

Kabuter ke jliar ka jnrr, IIind, 

A shrubby phiut with white flowers in axil - 
lary and terminal panicles ; grows spreading 
along the ground. The lcaies are bruised and 
used by the natives for curing ringworm.— 
Riddell. Genl. Med. Top.{page 17>. Found 
in the native gardens as a/flower. The flowers 
are sold along with those of Jasmine, and the 
root used in medicine as an excitant. 

(4661) JUSTICIA PICTA. Tainted Jus- 

TICIA- 

Soorkh-Vasooka, Hind. 

This is a very ornamental and handsome va¬ 
riegated shrub, bearing red flowers, having green, 
leaves with large white spots fringed with green, 
and some varieties with red and dark red spots. 
The leaves are used for the decoration of the 
dessert after dinner, and other ornamental pur¬ 
poses : few leaves can be found on which some 
grotesque resemblance to the human countenance 
may not 1 be fancied or traced— Riddell. Genl. 
Med. Top. p. 173. 

(4662) JUSTICIA TANICULATA. Nat. 
Creyaiv This plant grows wild in the southern 
parts ot India. It is highly prized as an ex¬ 
cellent stomachic. Seeits present name And no* 

Git APHIS PANICULATA. 

(4663) JUSTICIA VERTICILLATA. Erect 

Jl.'STICIA. 

Kattends, Hind, 

Found in the Kotah jugles.-— Gtnl. Med. Top. 
p. 178. • 

(4664) JUTE, Jflw's mallow. (Coreliorus 
OUtoreus and C. Capsularis ) 


JUTE, 

C. Olitprem. 

Sans. Putta, Bing. I Cloth, Tat. 

Pat: fibre, Jure. j Chotee,megila, VebN. 

„ C. OapsularU. • ' 

Isbund, Hind. I Ghi-nalita pat fibre 

j Naltapat, Beng. 

There is a variety called by the natives Teetah 
Pat. This fibre has long been knqwu in India, 
in the manufacture both of cordage and cloths, 
but it was only during the past fifteen years that 
it has come to be used in England. It is *he 
product of the two distinct plants above named : 
both of them common all over India, and Ceylon 
and China, are cultivated for tlieir leaves, and un¬ 
der shoots, as pot herbs, and for their fibres. 
The C. Olitoreus, is the Jew’s mallow, and is sup¬ 
posed to be the plant alluded to in Job, XXX, 4. 
There is a variety which the natives call Bern Pat. 
Some of the Jute lately imported into England, 
has been twelve feet in length, in bales of about 
4 ewt. bound round with giuuuiy cloth. Jute is 
easily spun : It is now much used to mix with 
cedilla. It is made into “ Gliunny”; cloth 
( Megili ), cordage, aud paper and well bleached 
samples of damask have been seen manufactured 
from its fibres. Cloth made of Jute is said to be 
more durable than that fabricated from cotton. It 
brings, according to quality from .213 to 222 per 
ton, in the English market. The fibres are 
subdivisible into very fine fibrils, which are easily 
spun; they arc long, soft and silky, and under 
the microscope, cannot be distinguished 
from those of flax, to all the purposes of 
which the jute fibre is applicable. When 
prepared by steeping, the plant requires long 
maceration, a fortnight or three weeks being 
scarcely sufficient for it. The chief sites of its 
cultivation in the Bengal Presidency, are Malda, 
Turnea, Nature, Rungpore and Dacca, and four 
varieties are distinguished, Pat, Tata, Mettla and 
Coshla. Merely local names as at Jungpore the 
names given to Jute are, Ghore Sun (probably 
Hibiscus) 2 Paul 3 Cooch Murda Paut and 4 
Amleeah Tat, (probably Crotolaria). In the cul¬ 
ture the land is prepared as for rice, the plants 
are weeded when a foot and a half high, and it 
is cut close to the roots when it has flowered, 
and before the seeds are ripe, a few plants being 
left to allow the seeds to come to maturity. After 
the plants are cut down, their tops are clipped off, 
and fifty to a hundred tied together. These bundles 
are laid in a shadow tank and weighed and al¬ 
lowed to remain for eight or ten days, being daily 
examined to ascertain that they are not unduly 
rotted. When the bark is found to separate 
aud the stalk and fibres become soft, the bundles 
are opened; and five or six stalks taken in the 
hand at a time, by the person standing in the 
water, who breaks off about two feet of them 
from tbe bottom ; the bark, which has become 
soft like thread is held in both lands, and the 
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stalks are taken off. The fibres arc separated 
by mere washing, are dressed and exposed to 
the sub. to diy, by hanging them over bamboos. 
They are afterwards partially cleaned, and finally 
made up into bundles of from one to two rnaunds. 


(4665) KACOOTA KALUNG. 

Kacoota kalung, Tam. 

This root Pr. Ainslie had never seen, nor 
could he learn that the "Botanical name of the 
plant lias been ascertained.— Ainslie, p. 249. 

(46(56) KAPOLL. A rather hard, fine, close 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. Specimen, much 
worm-eaten. 

(4667) KAPOMBAIltlA. A rather hard, fine, 
close-grained, somewhat, light Ceylon wood ; its 
surface curiously veiued. 

(4668) KAPOOMBA. A soft, though fine, 
close-grained, and rather light Ceylon wood. 

(4669) K/EMPFEBIA, a small genus of In¬ 
dia Scitaminece, or Zingibei'acea of some authors, 
of which the species are indigenous to the islands 
of the Archipelago and the southern parts of the 
continent of India, as Bengal and the districts on 
its eastern frontier. All are furnished with tuber¬ 
ous roots like the turmeric and ginger plants. 
The spikes of the flowers are short and rising 
from the root, in some species before, in others 
with, and nestled among the leaves; all are highly 
ornamental, and K. rotunda , called by the natives 
Biiooi Chumpa, or Ground Cliumpa, is much 
cultivated in gardens on account of the beauty and 
fragrance of its flowers. It was supposed to yield 
the round Zedoray of the shops, but incorrectly, 
as Pr. Roxhurgh thinks, since he considers his 
Curcuma Zedooria to be the plant. So K, Qal - 
anga was, equally incrrectly, long supposed to 
yield the Galanga of the shops. It is a na¬ 
tive of the mountainous districts beyond Chit¬ 
tagong, and there called Kumufa, and is culti¬ 
vated by the Mugs; by them it is sold to the peo- 
le of Bengal, who use it as an ingredient in their 
etel. The roots possess an agreeable fragrant 
smUl, and a somewhat warm, bitterish, aromatic 
taste. The Hindoos use them, according to Pr. 
Roxburgh, not only as a perfume, but also medi¬ 
cinally. The roots of K. angustifolia are, accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, used as a medicine for 
cattle by tbe people of Bengal. Pr. Wight gives 
Kcempferia (Vol. VI, page 15) Galanga 899 ; 
rotunda 8039 ; in leones. 

(4670) KJ5MPFERIA CANPIPA. White 
Kjempferia. Poring the dry season, a white- 
flowered species of kaempfera with a yellowish 


KALAPANA OR MIRC1IAI. 

for the market. ■ Thflt ,chlture of Joke has 
of late years greatly improved in many places ; 
tbe produce is stated to be from 400 lbs. to 700 
lbs. per acre. Jute has been noticed, which, see 
at length under the article CoxoHOScs. 




limb, is often seen lifting its crocus-like flowers 
without a single leaf, on the most arid spots in 
the jungles of Tenasserim.— Mason. 

(4671) KiEMPFERIA GALANGA. Galan¬ 
ga Kjkmpeiiia. Itoxb. i. p. 15. 

Chundra uioola, Beng, 

Common all over India, lthizoma fleshy, tu¬ 
berous, with fleshy fibres; the roots are agreea¬ 
bly fragrant, and of warm bitterish aromatic 
taste. Notwithstanding its specific name, it is 
not the source of the true galanga root of the 
druggists, u drug now known to be the produce 
of the Alpinia galanga. — O' Shauglmessy, p, 650. 
The roots of this plant may he often seen attach¬ 
ed to the necklaces of Karen females, for the sake 
of their perfume. They also put them with 
their clothes, and use them to a small extent 
medicinally.— Mason. 

(4672) KrfiMPFElUA ROTUNDA, Fra- 
gkant KiEMrfERiA, lloxb. i. p. 16. 

Booi Champa, Bf.nu. 

This species is cultivated all over India, and 
was long considered to produce the Zedoaries. 
Fee still refers them to it. But Lindley, with 
most other writers of authority, states that this 
article is the root of the Curcuma zedooria. — 
O' Shaughuessy, page 650. This is thj finest 
species of the genus, and is cultivated by ama¬ 
teurs for its beautiful sweet-scented blossoms. A 
nearly related species is indigenous in the Karen 
jungles.— Mason . _ 

(4673) KAI MOOLINGHIE, This 

pot vegetable Dr. Ainslie had never seen but he 
understood that the upper and edible part of the 
plant has somewhat the taste of a radish ; the root 
is not eatable.— Agriculturists' Nomenclature, 
Vol. II. page 240. 

(4674) KAKRASINGHEA, is officinal with 
both Hakims and Hindoo doctors at Lahore. In 
the Materia Medica of the latter, its use has been 
handed down from olden times. These are vegeta¬ 
ble excrescences and probably produced t)y the 
deposit of eggs of a certain insect on that kind 
of Rhus which is found in abundance in the 
north-west of-Hindostan.— Thirty Jbe nears in 
the Bast, Dr. Bonig. p. 385... 

(4675) KALAPANA, ob MIRCHAI. Seeds 
of Fharbitis cferulea, Indian substitute for jalap. 
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(4670) KALA KfJSTOORIE. Abeimoschus 
Moschatus. Musk Okra. 

(4677) KALA NIMUK. Black salt is made 
by pounding together five seers of suji kliar, 
two seers of dried anola fruit, and one maiind of 
common salt, adding water, and boiling for some 
time : is considered to promote digestion : is 
much eaten : used in many mesalihs.— Gen. Med. 
Top.p. 144. 

(4678) KALAN. Mushroom. Agaric us cam- 
pestris. Lin. 

K&lan, Tam. I Poota glionkooloo, Tel 

Kootay ke chitrie, Duk | Surpachitra, Sans, 

(4679) KAI.T, the name of the maritime plant 
frotn the ashes of which soda is obtained by 
lixiviation; and from the name of this plant, 
with the Arabic article al, is derived that of a 
class of substances possessing peculiar proper¬ 
ties, which are called alkalies. Kali was also 
formerly employed to designate the alkali Potash. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(4680) KAM ALOO, Hind. Dioscorea Alata. 
—Winged Yam. Tubers oblong, brown on the 
surface, internally white of a great size. Besides 
the tubers, the proper roots of all those plants 
are fibrous, springing chiefly from and about the 
union of the stems with the tubers, and spread¬ 
ing in every direction.— Riddell. 

(4681) KAMAltUNGA, fruit of Averrhoa 
carambola. 

(4682) KANAltl OIL. Mr. Crawfurd in his 
History of the Indian Archipelago speaks most 
favorably of an oil obtained from the Kauari, 
a tree which, he says, is a native of the same 
country as the sago palm, and is not found to the 
westward though it has been introduced to Cele¬ 
bes and Java. He has not been able to distin¬ 
guish %s botanical name; but Mr. Crawfurd 
describes it as a large handsome tree and one of 
the most useful productions of the Archipelago. 
It bears a nut of an oblong shape nearly the size 
of a wabmt, the kernel of which is as delicate as 
that of a filbert, and abounds with oil. The 
nuts are either smoked and dried for use or 
the oil is expressed from them in their recent 
state- It is used for all culinary purposes and 
is purer and more palatable than that of the 
coco-nut. The kernels mixed up with a little 
sago-meal are made .into cakes and eaten as bread. 
— Simmond’t Comml-Product, page 546. 

(4683) KANDLB, the Tamil name of a Cey¬ 
lon tree which grows to. about fourteen inches in 
diameter, mid twenty-four feet high. It is used at 
times in house-work .-vJSdye. Ceylon. 

(4684) KANJUKEAy the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon hue which grows to "about sixteen inches 
in diameter, and ten or fifteen feet high. The na¬ 
tives use it at times in house-work. It produces a 
fruit which is used as a medicine.— Edge. Ceylon. 


KAOlim 

(4685) KANOJ. Steed of Asmall tfee broifght 
from Pali add Delhie: considered b&ting and 
constipating taken as a eondiinent, and also giv¬ 
en as a medicine in diarrhoea: One seer For twd 
rupees.— Gen. Med. Tap. p. 141. 

(4686) KANOOR. Sheathing bases of the 
leaves of Criuum asiaticum, v. toxicarium.— Ben. 
Phar. 

(4687) KAOLINS are porcelain earths, pro¬ 
curable iu great abundance in Southern India, 
at Alitoor in Salem : near Chingleput: also near 
Little Mount, and at- Trivatoor and Nuttum in 
Chingleput, at Triputty in North Arcot: at 
Bangalore, Cuddapah, Chittoor, Dindigul: Bel- 
hiry,Neilgherries, Bimlipatam ; Travancore; be¬ 
tween Vellore and Aruee. Madras: Corlnga; 
Madura, Chicacolc; 

Dirty yellowish white ku ) Procurable near Chingle- 

olin...J put. 

Fawn coloured kaolin,... Procurable near Salem. 

Felspatliic kaolin. Procurable in Trivatoor 

and Chingleput. 

Felspatliic kaolin,. Procurable iu Triputty 

Hill. 

Fine white kaolin, . Procurable in Travan¬ 

core. 

Greenish yellow kaolin, Procurable in Bangalore. 
Kaolin or porcelain earth, do. 

Kaolin or porcelain earth, Procurable in Cuddapah. 
Kaolin or porcelain earth, Procurable near Chittoor. 
Kaolin or porcelain earth. Procurable at Dindigul 

Hills. 

Kaolin, .... Procurable in Salem. 

Magnesian kaolin, . Procurable near Vellore. 

Magnesian kaolin, . Procurable in Cbingle- 

put. 

Magnesian kaolin, .. Procurable from the cot¬ 

ton soil—Bellary. 

Pink kaolin,.. Procurable in Neilgher- 

ries. 

Puce coloured kaolin, ... Procurable in Bangalore. 

Red kaolin, .. Procurable near Salem. 

Silicious kaolin. Procurable near Nuttum 

i .. . Chingleput. 

j Silicious kaolin, . Procurable near the little 

Mount—Madras. 

j Talkose kaolin,. Procurable near Bimli- 

! patam. 

| White kaolin, .. Procurable at AhtOor 

near Salem. 

White kaolin, . Procurable between Vel¬ 

lore and Arnee. 

White kaolin... Procurable at Madrasi 

White kaolin, . Procurable in Chittoor. 

Kaolin... Procurable in Coring*. 

White kaolin, . Procurable in Madura. 

White kaolin, . Procurable in Ckicacole. 

White kaolin (composed 
of decayed ice spar and 

Boap stone, .. Procurable near Salem. 1 

Cream coloured kaolin,... Procurable in,Ahtoorand 

Salem. 

Cream coloured kaolin,... Procurable in Neilgber- 

ries. 

Kaolin or Porcelain earth has been observed 
in parts of Malabar.— M. C, B. 























KATAMANAK. 

T4f?8&). KARANftALLE# the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree which is more generally knowu to 
the English by, that of “ Ei?or)y.” It may be 
procured at Triucomalce ip great quantities, but 
that which is near the Water-side is very small. 
The largest may be about nine inches in diame¬ 
ter, and from ten to twelve feet high: it is used 
for chairs and house furniture. On the Malabar 
coast ‘this tree is named Charu Maram. It grows 
to about ten inches in diameter, and from fifteen 
to twenty feet high, but the black heart of it 
does not exceed seven inches in diameter. In 
the north part of Malabar, in Canara, it is 
named Acha Maram, by some of the Kanatakas 
Nxxgngha. The natives use the young buds, leaves, 
and flowers of this tree in cases of flux and in in¬ 
flammation of the liver, for the cure of which it 
is said to be most useful. At Point de Galle, a 
great deal of the Ebony and Kalamandel wood is 
exported to England.— Edye, Ceylon. 

(4689) KARKAKARTAM VYER. Clttokia 
Ternatea. 

(4690) KARTUMA, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which is considered to be the Wild 
Mango. This tree grows to about two and a 
half or three feet in diametei*, and twenty-four 
feet high. It is used for canoes, native boats, 
&c. The fruit is very acid, and is sometimes 
made use of by the lower class of natives in I 
cookery.— Edye. Ceylon. 

(4691) KARTU NEDENA1U, the Tamil 
name of a Ceylon tree which grows to about 
fourteen inches in diametei*, and fifteen feet high. 
It is used by the natives for their huts. It is 
not. very durable, and is of little value.— Edye, 
Ceylon. 

(4692) KARTU TANG IE, the Tamil name 
in Ceylon of the jungle cocoa-nut. It grows to 
about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty five 
feet in height. The fruit of this tree is of no use, 
and the trunk is of little value.— Edye, Ceylon. 

(4693) KARTU TOD A, the Tamil name in 
Ceylon of the wild or jungle orange tree; it 
grows to from ten to sixteen inches in diameter, 
and ten feet in height. It is a very handsome 
yellow wood, its fruit is of no use.— Edye, Ceylon. 

(4694) KARUCUE WAEH, the Tamil name 
of a Ceylon tree which is very close grained and 
heavy: It is used for the frames of native vessels, 
and is considered a good strong wood. It grows 
toeighteen inches in diameter, and twelve to four¬ 
teen feet in height.— Edye, Ceylon. 

(4695) KARUDU, the Tamil name of a Cey¬ 
lon tree which the natives use in boat-work. 
It is not durable, and is of little value.— Edye, 
Ceylon. 

(4’696) KATAMANAK. 

Kataman&k, Tamil. | Miniley, Port. 

This tree grows to ajbout thirty feet in height. 


KASNI iK.hu JUR. 

and two feet and a half Jq 4*®*^°*- . .It can, be 
obtained in great cjuautitihak Disused by the 
natives for planks xn vessels, . .and, is considered 
valuable; but from what I have seen of tlxe 
stock in a store at Trincdinalee-yard, I am of 
opinion that it is ouly applicable to inferior pur¬ 
poses in the dockyard and ships .^-Edye, Ceylon. 

(4697) KATHALAY is the Tanpl term appli¬ 
ed to the Agave vivipera, the manufacture of 
fibres from which has been successfully accom¬ 
plished in the Bangalore jail. The name of “ silk 
grass” also is applied to these fibres as well as to 
those of the A. yuccaefolia. The fibres of the 
A. vivipera are said to equal in strength the best 
hemp. The A. cantala of Roxbtirgh is supposed 
to differ little from the A. Americana and its 
fibres could he equally turned to use. (Syn. 
Pita. Pita Kalabuntha. Cantala. Bans-keora.) 
As the economic uses to which all the parts of a 
plant can he put, are of much importance to the 
success of all agricultural operations, we may 
mention that, Fourcroya giganlea (Ventenat), 
known as the Sheeraay Kathalay, is not an Aloe, 
although its fibre is usually so denominated. 
The fibrous plants here described are not natives 
of India, but have mostly been introduced from 
America. They are capable of enduring a great 
variety of climates, and are all rapidly extending 
over India, hut they are not yet sufficiently 
abundant, the Fourcroya gigantea, especially, to 
yield the fibre in large quantities. F. gigantea 
produces a fibre five or six feet loug, somewhat 
finer than that of the Agave fibres, but possessing 
similar properties The F. gigantea is less abun¬ 
dant than the Agave, hut is as easily propagated, 
and its leaves attain a length of ten feet. 

(4698) KATHBEL. Wood-apple.—Feronia 
Leaves and frnit of Feronia elephantum. 

(4699) KATTUKENDE. A hard, %e, ra¬ 
ther close-grained, heavy wood.— Geu. Mem Top. 
page 142. 

(4700) KASNI KA JUR, Cichorium endivia, 
Succory Foot, considered warm, stimulating, and 
febrifuge given in “ manjus,” the diluent taken 
preparatory to purging, the seed is used in sher¬ 
bets, is plentiful about Ajmeer.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 142, Cichorium intybus. Chicory. Wild 
succory, K ‘X e “P‘ 0U , Diosc. Europe. Leaves ra¬ 
dical, oblong, deep green, deeply lobed, lobes 
toothed, cauline leaves small, sessile, and very 
entire; inodorous, taste vexy bitter. The In¬ 
dian species called Kami, scarcely differs from 
the C. IntybuH. The roots contain nitrate 
and sulphate of potash, mucilage, and some 
bitter extractive principle. An infusion' of 
succory mixed with syrup causes a thickening 
of the liquid, and a substance is formed: termed by 
the discoverer, M. Lacarteria —Saccho-Gichob- 
ino Qvu.—O' Shauglumsy, page 408. Wild 
Chicory vegetates luxuriantly .faring the sum¬ 
mer in Cashmere, and in the Punjab during the 
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cold season. The Hakims use the Succory-seeds, and a-half to twopoundsof the dour.— Sinmonda. 
which are consequently kept in the bazars,— 

Emigberger, page 256. See Chicory. 

(4701) KAUDESEQUE CHECK®,• a Drug. 

(4702) KAULFUSSIA AMEELOIDES. 

This is a small annual plant with bright blue 
flowers, the florets of which curl back after they 
have Ween expanded a short time, it requires a 
light soil and the seed may be sown at the end of 
the rains.— Riddell. 


(4703) KAUNA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is used for boat crooks, knees,* &c. 
This tree grows to about fourteen inches in dia¬ 
meter, and six to ten feet in height. It is strong 
and durable, and produces a fruit which is simi¬ 
lar to the cocoanut, and is used by the poorer 
natives as food.— Edge, Ceylon. 

(4704) KAWUL-GUTTI, Nymph.ea Lotus. 
The seeds of the lotus : they are tasteless ; but 
much used in medicine: mucilaginous : said to 
check vomiting, six massee are a dose: also 
roasted as food.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 143. 

(4705) KAYANN, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about ten inches in diameter, and 
fourteen in height: it produces a fruit which is 
of no value.— Edge, Ceylon. 

(4706) KEEKUR GUM, produced by Vac- 
hellia farnesiana —also a variety of Gum Arabic. 

(4707) KELINGOO, a name given in Ceylon 
to the young plant of the Palmyra Tree, Tamul 
kurung. It is an article of food chiefly in that 
island and is cultivated for that purpose ; the 
seeds being sown in six to eight layers, under 
loose saudy soil. When fresh they are roasted, 
boiled, or sliced and fired like the Bread fruit. 
When it is to be kept, the parchment like cover¬ 
ing iraemoved, and they are dried in the sun, 
and kept under the name of “ Odial ” and this 
when boiled is called “ Poolooc Odial.'" When 
the odial is reduced to flour or meal, it is used 
to form the preparation of “ Cool" of the Sin- 
galese. The Singalese also prepare from kelin- 
goo meal, a dish called “ Putoo,” which is 
occasionally eaten with rice, and also with 
jaggery. It iSMnade of prawns, or fish, scrap¬ 
ings of cocoa-nut kernels and unripe jack fruit. 
The people of Southern India and Ceylon have 
for many handled years been in the habit of 
eating the pulp or root, which is the first shoot 
from the Palmyra nut, which forms the germ of 
the future free, and is known locally as Panmm 
kilingoea. It is shout the size of a common 
carrot, though nearly white. It forms an 
article of food among the natives for several 
months in the year;'but Europeans dislike it 
from its being very bitter. Recent experiments 
have proved that a farina superior t<r arrowroot 
can be obtained from it, prepared in the same 
wav: and 100 roots, costing 2£d., yield one 


Seeman. 

(4708) KELON TURPENTINE. 0% pro- 
duct of Pinus or Cedrus Deodara. 

(4709) KERMES. 


Grein Scharlakenbessen, 
Dot. 

Scharlachbeeren, Gejr. 


Kermes, Kirtniz, Guz. 
Hind. 

Grana Chernies, It. 
Grana Kermes, Sr. 

An insect ( Coccus ilicis), found in large quan¬ 
tities ou a small species of oak in many parti of 
Asia, and the South of Europe, particularly in 
Spain. It contains a red colouring principle, 
and, until the discovery of the cochineal insect, 
was the only substance used in dyeing scarlet 
from a very remote period. In Europe it is al¬ 
most superseded by cochineal.— fValerston . 

(4710) KENNEDYA. Leguminosje. A ge¬ 
nus of beautiful plants, with lilac, and crimson 
coloured flowers, with short keels whilst the K. 
Coocinea have long ones, they are propagated by 
seed, in any good soil.— Riddell. 

(4711) KESRU, IIURSINGAR, Nyotan- 
tiies Arbor Tuistis. The tubes of the corolla 
of the weeping nyctanthes, are brought from 
Mewar, considered heating given in medicine, 
one tola a dose, used chiefly to dye yellow : two 
seers for one rupee. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 143. 

(4712) KIIABAJI. Althaea alhugas (chhota 
gul kltairu) : Common Mallow. The seed is 

used as the mallow.- Gen. Med. Top. p. 

143. 

(4713) KIIARWA. 

Kliarwa, Guz. Hind. 

A coarse kind of red cloth, chiefly manufac¬ 
tured in Guzerat.— Faulkner. 

(4714) KH ASSIA. The climate of Khasia is re¬ 
markable for the excessive rain-fall. Attention 
was first drawn to this by Mr. Yule, who stated, 
that in the month of August, 1841, 264 inches 
fell, or twenty-two feet, and that daring five suc¬ 
cessive days, thirty inches fell in every twenty- 
four hours! Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker 
also recorded thirty inches in one day and night, 
and during the seven months of his stay, up¬ 
wards of 500 inches fell, so that the total an¬ 
nual fall perhaps greatly exceeded 600 inches, or 
fifty feet, which has been registered in succeed¬ 
ing years ! Prom April, 1849, to April, 1850, 
502 inches (forty-two feet) fell. This unparal¬ 
leled amount is attributable to the abruptness of 
the mountains which face the Hay of Bengal, 
from which they are separated by 200 miles of 
Jheels and Sunderbunds.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. II. page. 282. 

(4715) KHATMI Althea rosea, (bura gul 
khaira): Hollyhock. The seed is considered 
cooling : in medicine one tola is given : the co- 
roll® and pericarps when fresh are exceedingly 



KIN-LK-SUNG. 

mucilagiaousOndused in sherbets.— ^-~Gen. Med. 
Top.. p;143. f ': 

(471 ft) KIIEKERA. Cucumis Satita. Cu¬ 
cumber, common. Sets Cucumber. 

(4717) KIIUB-KALI, Khub-kala. The 
seed of the yellow fruit of a small tree about 
Ajmeer ; very mucilaginous : considered refrige¬ 
rant.— Gen. Med. Top.p. 143. 

(4718) KlIUSKHUS-GRASS. Andropogon 
Anatherum muricatus. Both Karens and Bur¬ 
mese cultivate little bunches of this large grass 
for its fragrant roots— Mason. 

(4719) KHIJSII KHUSII. Papaver somni- 
ff.RUM. Poppy Seed. This is simply the seed 
of the poppy and used in confectionary, as well 
as to make oil.— Riddell. 

(4720) KILGUTCH, KATKARANJA, Kut- 

KA 1 .EJA, (lUILANDINA BoNDUCELI.A : BeZOOfi 
nut. The seed is very bitter : used very gene¬ 
rally as tonic, febrifuge and deobstruent; com¬ 
mon at Ajmeer : natives foolishly suppose the 
seed will cure a scorpion sting.— Gen. Med. Top. 
page 143. 

(4721) KILIOORUM BARK. 

Xilioorum puttay, Tam. | Danthialmu, Arab 

l’atannie lode, 1 )uk. I Sooguudic, Sans. 

Kaiyplml, Hind. J 

This is a white, slightly aromatic pleasant 
tasted bark found in many Indian bazars. It is 
held in high estimation by the Native Practi¬ 
tioners for its stomachic qualities and bears a 
strong resemblance in its external appearance, to 
the Canella Alba, but is not nearly so warm or 
pungent. In Ainslie’s time the botanical name 
of the tree from which it is obtained, had 
not been, ascertained, (’apt. TIardwicke saw 
the Kaiyphul growing amongst the mountains 
betwixt llurdwar and Sirinagar and places it 
amongst plants of the class Crvptogamia and 
order Filices : the red fruit of it he says is much, 
esteemed by the Natives.— Jins. Mat. Med. 
page 83. 

(4722) KINCHINJUNGA, (forty-five miles 
distant) from Durjeeling is the prominent object, 
rising 21,000 feet above the level of the obser¬ 
ver out of a sea of intervening wooded hills; 
whilst, on a lme with its snows, the eye descends 
below the horizon, to a narrow gulf 7000 feet 
deep in the mountains, where the Great Rungcet, 
white with foam, threads a tropical forest with a 
silver line.— Hooker , Him. Jour, Vol. 1 p. 122. 

(4723) KIN-LE-SUNG. But the finest tree 
of all, and quite new to Mr Fortune was a beau¬ 
tiful species of cedar or larch, which Dr. Lind- 
ley, to whom he sent specimens, called Abies 
Ksempferi .—A Res. among the Chi. page 266. 
I have already noticed a new cedar or larch- 
tree named Abies Ksempferi discovered among 
these mountains.— A Res. among the Chi. p. 274. 
It is called by the Chinese, the Kin-le-sung, 


KINO. 

or Golden Pine, probably from the rich yellow 
appearance which the ripened leaves and cones 
assume in the autumn. Although he had often 
made enquiries after it, and ; endeavoured to get 
the natives to bring him tome cones, . or to take 
him to a place where such , cones could be procur¬ 
ed, he met with no sueeess Until the previous 
autumn, when he pad passed by the temple from 
another part of the country. Their stems, which 
he measured, were fully five feet in circumference, 
two feet from the ground, and carried this size* 
with a slight diminution, to a height of 60 feeti 
that being the height of the lower ’bradchesa 
The told height I estimated about 120 pr 
130 feet. The stems were perfectly Straight 
throughout, the branches symmetrical, slight¬ 
ly inclined to ihe horizontal form, and hav¬ 
ing the appearance of something between the 
cedar aud larch. The long branchless stems 
were, no doubt, the result of their growing close 
together aud thickly summuded with other trees, 
for he had since seen a single specimen growing 
itself on a mountain side at a much higher eleva¬ 
tion, whose lower branches almost touched the 
ground. He thus concludes the notice of his 
first sight of this plant. I need scarcely say 
how pleased I was with the discovery I had 
made, or Avith what delight, with the permission 
and assistance of the good priests, I procured a 
large supply of those curious cones which were 
sent to England in the winter of 1853 .—A Res- 
among ihe Chi. p. 275. 

(4724) KING WOOD. A fancy wood, the 
product of a small tree growing in Brazil. It is 
extremely hard, of a dark chocolate colour, with 
black veins. It is chiefly employed for small 
cabinet work.— Walerstou. Faulkner. 

(4725) KINO. 

Palass-goond, Bkng. J Kino-harz, 

Gotnine <le Kino, Fa. ( Chino, It, 

Much uncertainty long existed regarding the 
origin of this astringent gum, of which there afe se¬ 
veral kinds. The East Indian, African, Australian, 
and American varieties, are ascribed to different 
trees. Kino generally occurs iu shining grains, 
of a rich ruby red colour, nearly all soluble in 
alcohol, and readily pulverisable between the 
fingers. In India it is used for communicating 
a nankeen colour to cotton. It is also an article 
of the materia medica.— IFaterston. Faulkner . 
Kino, is well known as an astringent substance, 
and occurs in small and shining, brittle, angulat 
fragments of a deep-brown colour, which appeal* 
to be a natural exudation of some one plant, 
from the uniformity of its appearance. Several 
kinds pf Kino art, however, met with, ip eojfn* 
merce, as well as described in booksv-ae that 
of Butea frondosa from Indite at wpeAitqe ac¬ 
knowledged by the Dublin GoRege mid AUfhich 
has no doubt been sometimes imported as Kino. 
Botany Bay Kino, proceeded % Eucalyptus re - 

o 5 
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aini/era, Or Brown Gam Tree, at one tttoeac- ty of Aniarakandy, until informed by r, Mr. Oyer 
knowiedged by the Etflnbnrjpfb Gbllege; v Ii(* (#. p. 804) that it Was the name of a farm witb- 
n»«fca, ' ah<l a Columbian Kino, are mention- in a few miles of TelUcherry^that is, hear the 
ed; and an extract of Bhatany is sometimes very place to which Dr; Pereira hail traced the 
enumerated with them. But a genuine Kino EaSt Indian Kino.. Since then.be discover - 
lias been supposed to v come from the west ed that this Was formerly one cif the East India 
coast- of Africa. There is no dotibt however, Company’s plantations, under the superinten- 
ahd the fact may be easily ascertained by any dence of Mr. Brown, and Was visited by Dr. 
one making inquiries in-the proper channels, Buchanan, in January 1801 (Mysore IE p. 544), 
that the best now imported into Great when lie states, numerous valuable experiments 
Britain from Bombay. • Kino seems to have been were carrying On in the plantation. ' Having 
first introdttced into European practice by Dr. thus determined the place,’ the next point was 
FotheTgifl, in 1757, who states, in a paper in to ascertain the plant Which yielded this kind 
Med. Obs. and Enq. i. 858, that he was indebt- of Kino, as well as its mode of preparation, 
ed for information respecting it to Dr. Oldfield, 'Phis was effected by writing to Dr. Wight, sta- 
and that the substance was obtained from tioned at Coimbatore; and though he did not 
the ! river Gambia, whence he called it Gum- at first succeed, l)r. Kennedy afterwards sent 
mi rubrum astringent Gambiense. Previous to him specimens of the flower, leaves, and fruit, 
this, Moon, in his travels into Africa, men- also a small portion of the wood nnd of the gum. 
tiohs a red gum as issuing from incisions in On inspecting these, Dr. Wight states, “ the ape 
trees; (md-which he mistook for Dragon’s blood, cimens received along with the letter leaves no 
Mango Park discovered that the tree which doubt that the Malabar Kino is the production of 
yielded this substance was called Pao de Sangue Pterocarpus rn.arsitpi.nm .” Dr. Kennedy- writes 
(Blood-tree) by the Portuguese. His specimens that he is informed by his friend Mr. J. Brown 
were determined by Mr. K. Brown to belong to of Anjarakandy, that “ the juice is extracted 
Pterocarpus erinac&us, —a tree which has since when the tree is in blossom, by making longitu- 
been well figured and fully described in the Flore dinal incisions in the bark round the trunk of 
de Senegambie. The origin of the name Kino the tree, so as to let the gum ooze down into a 
has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. It was receiver formed of abroad leaf so placed and fix- 
introduced into the E. P. 1774 as Gunmi Kino, ed iu the bark as to prevent the gum from falling 
and into the L. P. 1787 as Resina Kino. l)r.Boyle on the ground. From the leaf it is made to 
has long been of opinion that the name was deriv- run into a receptacle placed under the leaf to re¬ 
ed from the Indian knenee, or kirti, applied to a ceive the gum. When this receptacle is filled, 
similar exudation from the bark of Butea Jr on- it is removed, the gum is dried in the sun until 
dosa, of which the Sanscrit name is Kin-suka it, crumbles, and then filled into wooden boxes 
( Ritual . Bot ■ p, 195, and Proc. Royal Asiatic for exportation.” Dr. Gibson had already stated 
Soc. p. 50, May, 1838), because this Butea gum (see the above Proc. p. 59) that “ kino was the 
had beeu sent as Kino to the above Society from produce of Pterocarpus marsnpimn (benla or 
Bombay. An old specimen in the India House biu), a tree very common below the Ghats also 
is milked Gum Cheena. Dr. Pereira, several that the Kino is exported in considerable quail- 
years since, found this “ in the warehouse of an titles from the Malabar coast. Dr. Roxburgh, 
old drug firm in London a substance marked however, was the first to direct attention to this 
Guniiiti rUbrum atsiringens” which he was told tree, which, he states, exudes a red juice, which 
bid formerly fetched a very high price. It is, hardens into a strong, simply astringent, brittle 
ho^^eri'veiy distinct from the Kino of com- gum-resin, of a dark red colour, strongly resem- 
meitfel, which, for many reasons, Dr. Hoyle was bling that of the Butea Jrondosa ; so that the 
to think was the produce of Pterocarpus same analysis might serve for both. He further 
marSimUm. Dr. Pereira states that what he observes, that the specimen of the gum Kino 
calls Sait Pridian Kind is always regarded in com- tree (P. erinacens) in the Banksian herbarium is 
mesds it J&tMnis Gum. Kino, and that an experi- exceedingly like this plant. The specimens of the 
enced Etet Indiad broker assured him it was the Indian and of the African Kino were, as we have 
prddttcO’of the Malabar coast. He also traced seen, the produce of two distinct species of Pte- 
lt to Bombay, and to Tellicheriy, on that coast, rocarpus, or perhaps even of four species as it 
In the offic&f report* bf tlie commerce of Bom- would appear from Mr. Mason’s femarks below. 
bay, the Kino exported'tAthis country appears P. Marsapium , Roxb. (Fig, 62.) is a lofty tree, 
tb have been firisViddsl^ impoyted from the Ma- with the Outer boat of the bark brown. inner red, 
labar coast. Dtv TS&jBH attention was again fibrous and astringent ; leaves 'siifaffofltKtf,' 
esperialty turiied tbrtiw ^fifbjefct on finding in the riate, leaflets 5—7 altentttfe, elliptic, emttrgihate, 
Dulia House ’®nd : ;'n(atked from above shining and of a deep greeddolout, fi*om 

Anjafakandy, which be fbcbg^fled as being iden- 3 to 5 inehe«lp&g : panicles terminal • petals 
'ma"' with the present lC&o l l| ebWmerce; but white with a 1 t^fge ‘ of yellow, tong clawed, all 
iriie' iduble for some time tb asbertkn' the locali- waved or crested ort the margins ; stamens ten. 
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places, «wefy to the Fof«sto.-~¥b655py«Mf.'* Ae* rather shorter than the '.stamina ~ t sod stigma 
>«(>rcUhj(fto<Mr; M«8on another Kino acutewhich m the description of <#; mdicm; 

Ftekocas^us) Indices in Tenasseritn, is a majestic but on full texamrastion I think it is thospeoies 
evergreen. Whose yellow papilionaceous flowers described by Dr; Wight) as P. WalHchii that 
dustering ataid the bright drooping foliage, scent was*markedon Wattfch’s Catalogue as P. dalbrr- 
the air, like the large magnolias, for sevferalhun- g hides. Thdre are; however, several points of 
deed yards aroundi It l is propagated by simply difference^ but not more than-there are be- 
planting large‘branches in the ground at the tween Wight’s description, and the oolotireddraw- 
oomraencemeut otfthe rains. There are, how- iug that he gives of this same species. In 
ever, two species, the red, and the white, as dis- the drawing, the leaflets are pointed wholly un- 
tiuguislted by Burmese—the red producing tire like our plant, but in the letter-press description 
finest timber, but the white padonk is by far the there is au exact correspondence—in the draw- 
finest ornamental tree.— Mason. In the Journal of ing, the stamens are represented as divided one 
the Asiatic Society for August 18+8, Dr. Hoyle, in wav, in the description another, and both modes 
a valftabte-article 1 on gum kino, ostensibly enume- of division, with some others, are seen here on 
rates all the various regions from which it has the same tree. This loose way of describing and 
been imported into England ; but does not men- figuring plants makes it exceedingly difficult for 
tion it as being a product of the Tenasseritn an out-door botanist to identify nearly allied 
Coast. Yet long before Dr. Itovle compiled species with book discretions, made, perhaps 
that communication, more thau one consignment originally from isolated dried specimens. The 
had been made by parties in Maulmain, to houses other species has leaflets which correspond both 
in London, of gum kino to the amount of a to Roxburgh's description, and to Wight’s figure 
thousand pounds. It was brought to Maulmain of P. dal berg hides; and though it differs in 
by an English merchant from the Shari States, some other respects, yet I think it is the same 
and stated by him, to be the production of the tree. Both these species produce an astringent 
pa-douk, the same tree as the one in Maulmain gmn, but which has been exported for gum kiuo 
thus deuo'minated by the Burmans. Several years or whether a mixture of both, which is most pro- 
before, Mr. Mason had directed attention to this bable, he is not able to say ; possibly neither, 
tree as producing an astringent gum resent- It may be that P. inarsnpium is found in the 
bling gum kino, but the im^icul officer, to Shan states, for it grows in Assam, where it 
whom he submitted specimen^, said it was would doubtlessly be called pa-douk bv a Bur- 
“a kind of dragon’s blood.” 1 however, after man. Be that as it may, it is certain that these 
Dr. Morton came to the Provinces, liW tried it in Provinces can furnish the commercial world with 
his practice, and found it, in its medicinal virtues, a large quantity of gum kino. The exudation of 
identical with, the gum kino of/the druggists, our pa-douk, one of the most abundant forest 
The next inquiry that arises is f<w the genus aud trees, has been proved by experiment, to pos- 
species of the pa-douk. Whenjhtr. Mason first sess all the properties of gum kino. While the 
came to the Coast, all the English residents of product of the neighbouring provinces, whose 
his acquaintance called it “ Butman senna,” and only avenue to market is through our terri- 
the surgeon of the station told Aim that, he bcliev- tories, has been bought by the London drug- 
ed it was a species of senna. Dr. Malcom, in his gists for the gum kino of the Pharmacopoeia. See 

Travels, writes ; “ Pa-douk { : or Mahogany, Pterocarpus ff'allichii, and Pterocarpus dalber- 

(Stohienh Mahogany ) is plenty) in the upper pro- ghides. — Mason. Dr. Forbes Hoyle says of the 
virtues,, especially round Ava, found occasionally Bideafrondosa, that it yields by incisions made in 
in Pegu.’ • In a native Pali dirfdnary, found in its bark an astringent gum, which was at one time 
the Burmese monasteries, pa-iwk stands as the supposed to be the genuine Kino of oommeroe. it 
de fin i tio n of pe*ta-tha-la and Jb corresponding is no doubt possessed of similar properties, is fre- 
Sanscrit Word in Wilson’s duponaiy, is defined quently used as such in India, and useful like it 
Pmta ptsra ; but the pa-»puk does not be- in Diarrhoeas and advanced stages of Dysentery, 
kmg to ' that genus. In fPiddington’s Index, It is also used in the art of tanning. It has 
aowever;' peetskah stop Is as the llindee been occasionally sent to Britain as Kino, and 
name,, land in yYoigtjj* Catalogue, pee-sed Dr. Pereira found it in kn old drug firm, marked 
is the ' ‘'Bengalee -Npame of Pterocarpus mar • Gumm-rubrum astringent. Its Sanskrit name 

tupium; and this brings us nearer the truth, is Kin-mka. It is commonly known in India 

:or pa-douk is a name enmmou to two different as Kind ke good, and also by the name Kumrkus. 
ipecftfes of ptomcarptis, but which look so much Its chemical characteristics are very Hke those of 
uike tha^ they 'are usuaHy regarded as one spe- the Kino of : Pterocarpus. It is very carelessly 
nes. Jape has “ long, warag fakanehes, with collected, and therefore often contains imparities, 
heir extremities geaetally much drooping, ra- It is remarkable for containing a beautifui red 
eises axillary, flowers namerints, deep orange yel- colouring matter, difficnlt of separation. Ana- 
ovr, and very lre^rant, filaments ten [often] imrted lysed by Mr. E. Solly, a portion in the crude 
ato two equal distinct bodies of ive each;' stile state yielded abbot 50 per cent, of (Tannin; but 
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when'purified bysitopte solution in water, so as 
tosepawdethe impurities, 1.00 parts contained 
78-M parts of Tannin, 6-05 of difficultly-solu- 
bleExtractive, and 2l ‘67 of Gum, with Gallic 
oe id and other soluble substances. The colour 
and properties of Tannin vary with, the exposure 
and season of collection.-~(o. Roxburgh, FI. Ind 
iiii ^'24S, and'Pro. JR. Asiatic &oc. Mag 1888.) 

(4786) KIRE PALLE. A very soft, coarse, 
open-grained, light Ceylon wood. 

(4727) DISMISS. The name given to a small, 
pale coloured, stoneless grape, when dried, and 
from which Shiraz wine is obtained. It is pro¬ 
duced in Persia, whence considerable quantities 
are brought to Bombay. It is chiefly used in 
puddings, as a substitute for currants ; and is 
also served up with stoned almonds, as an article 
of dessert.— Faulkner. 

(4728) KITCIIELLY CAPOOIt, of China, 
is a scented root, chiefly used by probound and in 
the perfumery powders called sicsa, rautha and 
other purposes, and is also used for the medi¬ 
cines. This is called Kitchelly Kclangoo in Ta¬ 
mil sold at from 40 to 60 Rupees a Candy. That 
from. Malabar, from 28 to 40 Rupees a Candy. 

(4729) KITTESOLS, or KITTYSOLS. 
the distinctive name by which China paper sum¬ 
mer-heads are known. They arc an extensive 
article of Export from China to Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, &c.— Faulkner. These are a cheap sort 
of umbrella, made of bamboo frames cover¬ 
ed with oiled paper or cheap silk. They are sent 
to the Archipelago and India in boxes containing 
100 umbrellas each, which is estimated to be a 
pecul. Considering the material they are made 
of, this sort of umbrella or parasol (for their 
use is for the most part as a protection against 
the sun) wear a long time.— Morrison. This kind 
of umbrella, or parasol, made of oiled paper, or 
cheap oiled silk, is largely exported by the 
Chinese to India; the article is durable, con¬ 
sidering its material, and its cheapness induces a 
large consumption.— Williams' Middle Kingdom. 
Vol. II. page 401. 

(4730) KNEVE A, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in dia¬ 
meter, and fourteen feet long. It is used by the 
natives in boats and house work.— Edge. Ceylon. 

(4731) KNITTING, appears to be unknown 
to the natives of India, Ihough it is well worthy 
of being taught to them; as, indeed, it has been in 
the few ; girl’s schools which the natives have al¬ 
lowed to be established .—rRogle, Arts. §rc. qf 
India, page 504. , 


(47*2) KNIVES. 
Measen, Dux. 
Couteaux, Fa. 
Messer, Gas. 
poltelli, lx. 
Well-known articles 


Churi, fftu-m Guz. 

S acas, PoAr- 
loshi, RtJS. 

Cnehillos, Sr. / 

made of iron and steel. 


KOOTUB MINAR. 

They are used for a variety of purposes as their 
different names imply, such as table knives, pen¬ 
knives, oyster-knives, pruning knives, &c. &c. 
England is reputed to excel every part of the 
world in the manufacture of knives, as in most 
branches of cutlery. London and Sheffield knives 
are esteemed the most.— Faulkner, 

(4733) KNOWLTONIA VESICATORIA, 
used commonly as a blister at the Cape of Good 
Hope;— O’ Shaughnesey. 

(4734) KOAN, A very hard, fine, close-grain¬ 
ed, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(4735) KOES or JACK. A moderately hard, 
hut rather coarse and open-grained, though 
heavy Ceylon wood of a beautiful saffron yellow 
colour, emits a peculiar, but by no means un- 
pleasnt odour. 

(4736) KOMBHUGRAS. Root of a small 
plant from Delhi: tasteless; but is heating: 
one tola is given ns a tonic or aphrodisiac.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 143. 

(4737) KOOCHNAL. Hind. Bauhina vabie- 
gata. Liu. Koochnal is the Hiudoostani name 
of a tree, the beautiful flowers of which are eaten 
in some parts of Bengal as a delicate vegetable. 
Grows in the Jungle at Molampntty near Coim¬ 
batore.— Ainslie's Mat. Med. p. 260. 

(4738) KOOLEE BAYNEGUN, Solantjm 
longum. Egg Plant, cylindrical. See Brinjal. 
— Riddell. 

(4739) KOOMBHEE (Caiieya Arborea) A 
fibre employed in the Himalayas as slow match 
for their matchlocks.— Royle. % 

(4740) KOORINJA, the Tylqpliora asth- 
matica, a plant of the order Asclepidacesc, yields 
a strong, white, silky fibre, resembling flax. 

(4741) KOOSSOOM, SAFFLOWER, Car- 
TiiAMUs tinctorius, thebeautilulreddye called 
Koossumba rung, largely used by the dyers. 

(4742) KOTHEELA : TRAGACANTII. 

Tshaw, Bukm. 

Six species of Sterculia, four of which, viz. 
SterculCd ramosa, S. foetida, S. campanulata, 
S. piper if alia, are very plentiful throughout the 
Province, and yield a gum which is known in the 
bazars of Bengal under the name of Kotheela. 
The other two species, Sterculia balangas and 
S. calorata, are not so plentiful. This gum is 

S wobably analogous to Tragacanth, which Dr. 
lindley states is obtained from a species of Ster¬ 
culia at Sierra Leone.— McClelland. 

(4743) KOOTUB MINAR. This column, 
stately in its structure and gigantic in its dimen¬ 
sion^, is a great feature of attraction at Delhi, 
and arrests the eye of the traveller ;$rom afar. 
While it towers majestically^pyejc, ey^jry thing 
around, from a distance its epniceL point seems 
to pierce the sky, It is; ftto; shout 250 
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feet> high lws< *878 steps and 4he diameter at 
eke b&itefc-abetofc 5® o* 55 feet* 1 !’ It isrqmtfW 
tO'4e ; years old;- and is in excellent o 
About SB years age it : suffered a little irnaaia'n 
earthquake but under the directions of the jfet. 
ish • government a part of the resources of the 
state were devoted to the restoration of this em¬ 
blem of antiquity and it now stands in just as great 
perfection as ever.: Jt throws out three ranges of 
circular balconies at different heights and is sur¬ 
mounted by a cupola palisaded by a brass railing, 
an evidently modern improvement made when 
the edifice was repaired under European superin- 
tendende. This colossal piece of architecture is 
a polygon, fluted cylindrical^ as well as angu¬ 
larly in alternate Order, and wreaths of Arabic 
inscriptions entwine its massy circumference, the 
letters being displayed in high relief of about, 
a foot or more in length; The material of the 
buiktiug is a laud of red sandstone but a portion 
of the upper part is composed of white marble 
It is yet a poiut at issue whether this singular 
and stately column owes its origin to Hindoo or 
Mahomedan. It wears a perfect semblance to 
the Mahotnedan style of architecture, but the 
old dilapitnted, and crumbling Hindoo ruins 
in its immediate vicinity raise strong doubts on 
the subject; added to which, there is a peculiar 
column of bell metal which stands close by it, 
with ah inscription, of some Buddhist or Hindoo 
character, bearing the impression of a cannon ball 
fired at it, some say by Aurunzebe, and others 
by the Jauts in one of their early expeditious 
into Delhi.— Tour qf India by French, p. 20. 

(4744) K^RAMERIA TRIANDRA. This 
plant is.a native of Bern, and yields the Khatany 
root of the Pharmacopoeia; a powerful astringent, 
but destitute of any other virtues. Under the 
head of Diotpyros will be found a most efficient 
indigenous substitute for this article.— O'Shaugh- 
nettxy, page $11. 

(4745) KRlS, the abbreviation of Karis, a 
dagger or poniard, the universal weapon of all 
the civilised inhabitants of the Archipelago, and 
of a hundred different forms, short or long, with 
a stfqjght pr serpentine blade, and with every 
variety in the ahape and ornament of the hilt and 
scabbard- .Mfen. of all ranks, from the peasant 
to the print*, wear this weapon, and those of 
rank wh^ full .dressed, two or even four. Ip 


KUMRW3K. 

of an udkaown origin used in Cashmere, in 
the process of dyeing! nafuriaancei j(fljapkp)j *ko 


Java, even 
small one 


yomen pf rank sometimes wear a 
The wood is probably Malay, but is 
now of general adoption through the Archipela¬ 
go. The Javapesje bove three native papies for 
it besides the Malay one,. and.it is found repre¬ 
sented on several of tM?«ncient temples of Java.. 
The Kris has eVdh fedfeHedWm Philippine Is¬ 
lands, for therC k nodopfctf but that it is the 
tame word of the Tagala an<| fUsaya languages 
which the Spaniards WrftSe 'bfctki'-’ Imd, translate 
** sword.”— Ori 

(410) kr: 



a root 


medicinally.'‘It ja,indeed ante of the 
substances. This root * Honigberger, had as a 
sample, froin Cashmere, was. four inches , iu 
length, thick as a . linger, knotty,, fibrous, 
with some excrescenqes, having two barks, the 
outer veiythin, like an epidermis, light .brown; 
the other .subjacent, not ve^y thick,of* darkbrown 
color, the root was white and: very hard, odor 
slight but agreeable, flavor bitter, aromatic-after¬ 
wards pungent on the tongue. The flower is said 
to heb\ue.~—Ifonig6erger,p. 265. The root of 
some parasitical plant, under the name of kritz, 
is used ip Cashmere to wash the celebrated shawls; 
soap is used only for white shawls. —Simmonds ’ 
Cumml. Product, p. 574. 1 

(4747) KCCHILA KE MULTJNG. A Parasite 
(Viscum monoieum) found pn the Nux Vomica 
trees of Cuttack ; a substitute for preparations 
of .Strychnine— (O’ Shaughnessy,) and is ah ex- 
treniclv powerfulnarcotic. Its powderis a power¬ 
ful convulsive tonic, producing the same effects as 
t he strychnio and brucinic preparations.— Bung. 
Phir. p. 406, and Die. p. 376. 

(1748) KUDDOO. Cucurbita lagenaria.— 
Bottle Gourd.. This is grown at the coinmence- 
meiit of the rains ; a good soil is all that is ne¬ 
cessary, requiring no further care.— Riddell. 

(4749) KUEPHUL. Bark of Myricn sapida. 

(475' 1 ) KULA, the Portuguese name .of a Cey¬ 
lon tree, called in Tamil Kanugha. It is very heavy 
and close-grained, grows to about twenty-four in¬ 
ches in diameter, and eight feet high. The natives 
use it for general purposes, and for houses and 
vessels. It produces a fruit which they eat, and 
from which they extract an oil which is used as 
a medicine.— Edge. Ceylon . 

(4751) KULAEE. Phasbolus Tbilobus. 
Three-lobed Bean. Sown like other native beans. 
Riddell. 

(4752) KULKUL. Seed of Cassia tora. 

(4753) KULLYHAIN, a plant from the fibres 
of which, the Lepchas near Daijeling, make rope. 

(4754) KULMEE SAG. Coijvolv olds Re¬ 
pens. Creeping Bind Weed. This grows wild ; 
the leaves are eaten by the natives.-— Riddell. 

(4755) KUL TEAK. Tectona grandis, 
vab. Wynaad about Sultan’s Battery, scarce, 
is considered superior tNf the common Teak.—r 
Mcltor M. E. 

(4756) KULTHEE. Doeichos bipEobub. 
Two-flowered Bean Horse Gram. This is grown 
in fields after the rains, and chiefly lised few 
cattle; when given jto horses? ft 4uist fbftt be 
boiled) they boon become very fond of; it, And 
keep in as good ophdition as uponany other 
grain. • .-a*.*' % , ■ • '■ > 

(4757) KUMHUCfc. Avebbboa Ca»a»- 
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KUTIRA GUM. 

(4*7M) ■RUMU'F o* BARK CLOTH, frqm 
River supposed to be firoiu fa specie* 

of' Artbeavpwt *8 worn, by. the ,;Kay*us .when 
mourning their dead.— Hoyle MS. PL p. 341. 

. KUNKER. A limestone - deposited 

frdni water : very eetninjpi in Iiidia. 

( 4 ? 60 ) KVBASSEE. ( ^elonging ; t 9 the family 
of Compositai, we m a y mention a plant which is 
remarkable for the under surface of its leaves be¬ 
ing covered with 9 cotton-like tomentum ; hence 
it is called kupassee, from kupan (a name of cot¬ 
ton). The people in the Himalayas use it as tind¬ 
er. It is also spun into thread and woven into 
cloth, of which bags are made. The string, until 
examined, looks as if formed of fibre. A coarse 
kind of blanket, called kurkee , is said to be 
made of this substance by the Hill people 
north of Deyrah. Though curious, this sub¬ 
stance is not of much importance.— Hoyle Mb. 
PI. p. SO I. 

(4761) JCUPILA, Bottlera Tixctoria. The 
dust from the capsule of the fruit is used; 
to dye silk yellow : alum is used as the 
mordant, considered in medicine as of a warm 
nature, also anthelmintic ; given to children in 
“ dai.” Three or four rnassce are a dose, used 
in ointments for herpetic eruptions : two and a 
half seers for one rupee.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 
142. 

(4762) KURBOOZAII. Cucumis mclo.— 
Melon. See Melon. 

(4763) KU11ETIA. A hard, fine, close-grain¬ 
ed, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(4764) KUltROO. Boots of Fneumonantlie 
Ktirroo : an Indian substitute for Gentian. 

(4765) KURSUMBUL KE PULLIE. Doli- 
chos lunatus.—Duffin Bean. This is a very 
fine sort of large bean, and when dressed resem¬ 
bles the. Windsor; it is grown like all other 
beans that require sticks for support.— Riddell. 

(4766) KURUMDU. Vide Carissa. 

(4767) KUSAILOO, Kusaili. The bark of 
a small tree, wild about Ajmeer: is tasteless; 
given to lying-in women to clear the blood and 
create milk from one to four pices’ size from the 
dose in six or seven days.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 142. 

(4768) KUTIRA. The native name of a gum 
living a great resemblance to gum Tragacanth, 
yielded by the trunk brthe Cochtospermum gos- 
typiffy, a tree common in the Amman mountains, 
in Bundlecund.and other places. This gum is 
considered useless in the arts, and in medicine it 
is used, by native practitioners as a demulcent and 
eruojlient.— "Faulkner. The true, 

(4769) KUTIRA GUM, is. the produce of 
Cochlospergium goasypium or yellow-flowered 
Cotton treejbut under the same name and of very 
similar properties, is often sold the gum of several 


KTDIA. 

species of sterculia, (Bulea) of Borabax pen tan- 
drum, Hnttiafc kagaeod &e. &c. See Kothkela. 

(4770) KUVBAMA*,t^^ 

Ion tree whichivremJfrkably heayyandstrnhg. It 
grows to about two aad o tmlf m. thm, fast iu 
diameter, and is curved <im ita grearth. lt is 
used in the frames,of natiye vqs«el3,^it produces 
a fruit which is of no use.— Faye. Ceylon. 

(4771) KYABOCA-WOOD'OR AMBOYNA- 
WO.G1), is imported from Singapore, appeatjs to 
be the excrescence or burr of. some large .tree, it ip 
sawn off in slabs from. 2, to .4 feet lpng^ 4 to 214 
inches wide, and 2 to 8 inches thick; it re¬ 
sembles the burr of the yew-tree, is tolerablv 
hard, and full of small curls and knots, ta- / 
jcolour is from orange to chesnut-brown, ;in 
sometimes red brown. It is a very ornameia-d 
wood, and is mucli esteemed in China and India, 
where it is made into small boxes and writing 
desks, and other ornamental works, t|ie same as 
by ourselves. The Kiabooka is. said by Prof. 
Rcinwardt, of Leyden, to be, thp burr of the 
Pteroepermum indicum ; by others Jt.bat of Ptero- 
carpus draco, from the Moluccas, the island of 
Borneo, Amboyna See. The native name appears, 
from the specimen of Mr. Witson launders to 
be “ Serioulcut” the wood itself is of the . same 
colour as the burr, or. rather lighter, and in graiu 
resembles plain Mahogany. “ The. root of the 
cocoa-nut tree says Colonel Lloyd is so similar, 
when dry and seasoned, to the ‘ bird’s-eye’ part 
of the wood here termed kyobooca, that I can 
perceive no difference, the cocoa has a tortuous 
and silky fracture, almost like indurated .asbes¬ 
tos.”— Col. G. A. Lloyd. The comparison of the 
palm wood with the kiabooca, renders the ques¬ 
tion uncertain, as amongst the. multitudes of 
ordinary curly woody fibres, that one cannot ac¬ 
count for in a palm there are a few places with 
soft friable matter much .resembling it .-—Moltis. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a slab of 
Kyabooca wood, imported from Singapore was 
exhibited by J. Sanderson, Esq,. & small por¬ 
tion was polished, and showed, well the highly 
ornamental appearance of the timber in its mark¬ 
ing. The specimen, exhibited the very knotty 
character and curly fibres of the wood, from 
which pieces of even a foot square free from 
flaws, can rarely be obtained. The Botanical 
name of the tree has not yet been determined 
with certainty, although it *is generally believed 
to be “ Pterospermum indicum —Af. E. J. R. 

(4772) KYANAN. On the low Jands neai; thp 
sea-coast of Tenasserim, there is a large tree 
of which canoes are occasionally made, that 
is much used for sandals. The wood it red; 
but turns black on being anointed with .'petro¬ 
leum. I have ‘ never seen the tyep either in 
flower; 'br fruit; but it hM^pihiihte' -leaves, 
with 1 two pairs of oval leathhry leaflets, end 
is, I imagine, a leguminous tree.— Mason. 

(4773) KYDIA, a genut Of- plants occurring 



LABLAB VULGARIS. 

in Southern Asia. Several of the' family it be¬ 
longs Uh -abound in mucilage, and as a Guaeuma 
is employed in South America in clarifying sugar, 
so a Kydia is in India. Dr. Wight in leones, 
givesKydia calycina,879-880 \fraterna, 879-880; 
Kydia pultxmlenlu, 881; Ruxburghiana, 881. 

(4774) KYDIA CALYCINA. * 

Bokemaizs, Bi'RM. 

A middle steed tree, pretty common along the 
Western Ghauts. Hort. Gard. 69. Kydia ca¬ 
lycina is plentiful throughoutthe Forests, more 


LABRAX. 

especially in the Pegu and Toungkoo districts. 
The small saplings are used, from their great 
strength and elasticity, by the nativesifor ranting 
banghy sticks; but it is large enough to afford 
timber of three or four feet girth. Wood, white- 
colored, adapted to every purpose of house-build¬ 
ing.— McClelland. 

(4775) KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA. 
One headed Kiltingia, common at Ajmere in low 
grounds. The root is sweet-scented, used and 
named as Zedoary: “nirbishee.”— &enl, Med. 
Top. p. 174. 


tfrtuci 





(4776) LABIATJE, Dr. Boyle very appropri¬ 
ately sums, up his account of this family, by 
stating that many which are indigenous in the 
Himalayas, continue to be imported from the lied 
Sea, to be prescribed at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains where the fresh and genuine articles may 
be had in any quantity. Dr. Boyle especially 
recommends the introduction of the peppermint, 
with the essential oil of which the natives are 
well acquainted, from its common use in Cholera. 
He informs us that species of Anisoineles, Dyo- 
spita, Elschotzia and Pogostemon are used as 
substitutes, for their European allies. The only 
plant of this family much cultivated in India is 
the Dracocephalum Royleauum, or Balungoo, the 
seeds of which, Tithn balungoo, are very general¬ 
ly used in India for the preparation of mucilagi¬ 
nous drinks-— Royle,p. 303;— O’Sh. p. 492. 

(4777) LABLAB, a name, it is said, of Egyp¬ 
tian origin, which has been adopted by botanists 
to designate a genus of Papilionaceous Legitmi- 
nonet of the tribe Phaseolea. This genus, like 
Dolichos , from which it has been separated, is a 
twisting climber, with leaves composed of three 
large leaflets. The flowers are in racemes, and 
either white or purple-coloured. The legumes 
are large, scimitar-shaped, flat, and compressed, 
tubercularly muricated along the sutures, and 
having the seeds separated from one another by 
transverse partitions. It is on account of these 
seeds and legumes that the species are valued 
and cultivated in hot countries such as India, 
Egypt, and the West India Islands, as well as in 
China. In India L. vulgaris and L. cultratus 
are chiefly cultivated in the rainy season in gar¬ 
dens ,and may be considered the analogues of the 
French and kidney beans of European gardens. 
— Eng. Oyc. 

(4778) LABLAB VULGARIS. Saymk ke 
Puli, ie Lat. Dolichos Labiab Native Bean, 
red. 

▲veny kaya, also Tatta pyre, Tam. 


(4779) LABI.AB VULGARIS, var FLORE 
KUBRO. Dolihos. 

Segwpoo Averay kui, Tam, I Yerra Chickooili kaia, Tici.. 
L ml sayin ke pullie, Dlk. | 

Lablab has a compressed scimitar-shaped pod, 
rough, with tuberej.es at the sutures, and fur¬ 
nished with transverse imperfect cellular parti¬ 
tions, and ovate seeds with a fungous, callous, 
linear scar. Lablab vulgaris , the old Dolichos 
Lablab, is a common plant in the hedges in ma¬ 
ny parts of India, whence it has travelled into 
the tropical parts of America. It is a smooth 
perenuial with showy white or purple flowers, 
and large horizontal pods, containing from three 
to four seeds. It has a heavy disagreeable bug¬ 
like smell, prefers a rich black soil that cannot 
be flooded by rains, and produces a coarse but 
wholesome pulse, much eaten by the lower class¬ 
es in India.— Eng. Cyc. This bean is sown in 
the fields like all others in rows, and are eaten 
both boiled or put into curries.— Riddell. This 
valuable legume when young is eaten pod and 
all, when full grown the 3 eeds only are used. It 
is about five inches long and has got its names 
from the reddish colour of its edges.— Ainslie, p. 
244. Burmese and Karens grow several varieties 
of one or two species of lablab, which occupy 
the place of kidney beans in Europe.— Mason. 
The pods of this plant are used as a substitute 
for French beans, the beans in curries ; com¬ 
monly cultivated in gardens, of easy growth, a 
pandal is required for its support.— Jaffrey. 

(4780) LABRAX. (Ohvier), a genus of Fish¬ 
es of the section Acanthopterygii and family Per- 
cider. The fishes of this genus are closely allied 
to the true Perches, but may be distinguished by 
the opercular bones being covered with scales, 
the absence of denticulatioiis on the suborbital 
and interopercular bones, the operculum being 
terminated by two spines, and likewise by the 
tongue being almost entirely covered with minute 
and closely-set teeth. There are twp dorsal fins. 
— Eng. Cyc. 
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(*781) LAC. 

Laak. Arab. j Ambaloo, Mal. 

Gqinlac, Dvr. Dacca cm pao» ( Post, 

Lakada, C*N<n Daka, Mm.. 

, Lacque, F«u Lakaba, Sans. 

Lack, Gku. | Goma-laca, Sr. 

Lakh, Gut. Hind. Komhurruki. Tam. 

Lucca, It. Cointnoleka, Tel. 

Bale, Jav. Khjeijk, Blum. 

It is a substance obtained from incrustations 
made by an insect (coccus lncca), similar to 
tlie cochineal, (coccus cacti) on* the branches and 
twigs of many trees in India, as VUtica laccifera, 
Croton lacci/era, Butea frondosa, Inga dulcis, 
Feronia dephantum , Erythriua indica, Schleiche- 
ra trijuga, (coosumb tree,) &c. The lac is formed 
by the insect iuto cells, somewhat resembling a 
honev-comb, in which the insect is generally 
found entire, and owing to whose presence, stick- 
lac yields by proper treatment a red dye, nearly 
if not quite as bright, as that obtained from Co¬ 
chineal, and more permanent. Lac is found 
encircling the branches of these trees in the form 
of a tube (£ inch to one inch hi diameter) the 
broken branches with encrustations at various 
distances is called in commerce stick-lac which 
ought to be semitransparent. The coloring lyat- 
ter exhibited by grinding stick-lac, and then 
treating it with water, constitutes seed-lac. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1835, the crude stiek-lae 
attached to branches of various trees as above- 
mentioned was exhibited from 16 localities ex¬ 
tending from Kamptee to Trivandrum. The 
resin is abundant in the jungles of S. India, but is 
not much collected for commercial purposes, 
although always procurable in the bazars; the 
best lac is produced upon the Schleiche.ru triguga , 
which abounds iKtlie central provinces, and yields 
the colouring marter twice a year.— M. E. J. 2t. 
Coccus Lacca. “ When the females of this Coc¬ 
cus have fixed themselves to a part of the branch 
of the trees on which they feed ( Ficus religiosa 
and F. Indica, Butea frondosa, and Zizyphus 
jujuab), a pellucid and glutinous substance begins 
to exude from the margins of the body, arnl in 
the end covers the whole iusect with a cell of 
this substance, which, when hardened by exposure 
to the air becomes lac. So numerous are these 
insects, and so closely crowded together, that 
they often entirely cover a branch; and the 
groups take different shapes, as squares, hexa¬ 
gons, &c. according to the space left round the 
insect when first it began to form its cell. Under 
these cells the females deposit their eggs, which 
after a certain period are hatched, and the young 
ones eat their way out.” (Kirby and Spence, 
Vol. IV, p. \U).—Eng. Cyc. Vol. II, p. 44. 
In Beng&l,' Lac is chiefly produced in the forests 
of Sylhet and Burdwan; it is also procurable in 
the Deccan; but Siam and Pegu afford the 
largest supplies.— Faulkner. At the Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of 1857, Lac was exhibited from the Ficus 
elastica, Butea Frondosa and Zizyphus jejuba. 


—Madras Exhibition of 1857. This substance,' 
which is improperly called a gum, is found 
iu great abundance on the Croton lacci- 
ferum (growing near Colombo), on the island of 
Ceylon, it is also an article of commerce from 
Siam and Pegu. The Abbe Bochou informs us 
that Gum Lac is brought from Quan-an-ton iu 
the province of Quei-clm in China, but of a 
quality greatly inferior to that of Bengal. The 
Vyteans prescribe Komburruk iu old and ob¬ 
stinate bowel complaints, when the habit has been 
much reduced ; they also (when mixed with Gin- 
gelie oil) use it has an external application for 
the head,in cases in which the patient is debilita¬ 
ted from long continued fever. The stick-lac from 
Pegu is, perhaps, the finest in the world, prefera¬ 
ble even U that of Bengal. Sec Oriental ltepertory. 
— Vol. td, page 580. Mr. W. Francklin in his 
Tracts, Political,Geographical, Commercial on the 
dominions of Av*i (page 71), tells us, that 
Charong is the name given in the Burmah coun¬ 
try,to a kind of black lac which is extracted from 
a large tree ; one or two plants of which were 
brought to Calcutta by Cuptaiu Cox. lie adds 
that the lac was in general use amongst the Na¬ 
tives for their lacquered ware— Aim. Mat. Med. 
p. 23. The jungle atTaldungah consists chiefly of 
thorny bushes, Jujube of two species, an Acacia 
ami Butea frondosa, the twigs of the’latter often 
covered with lurid red tears of Lac, which is 
there collected in abundance. As it occurs on 
the plants and is collected by the natives it is 
called Stick-lac, but after preparation Shell-lac. 
In Mirzapore, a species of Cettis yields it, and 
the Peepul very commonly in various parts of 
India. The elaboration of this dye, whether by 
the same species of insect, or by many from 
plants so widely different iu habit and characters 
is a very curious fact ; since none have red 
juice, but some have milky and others lim¬ 
pid— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 9. According 
to Tomlinson, Lac is a resinous substance found 
on several different kinds of trees in the East In¬ 
dies, and produced by the punctures of an insect 
(<coccus lacca), and by its formation of the exuding 
juice into cells for its eggs. These adhere to the 
branches in grains, completely encrusting them, 
and are either imported in that form, and called 
stick-lac, or the grains are gathered from the 
branches, their colouring matter extracted, and 
formed into flat cakes, still preserving the granu¬ 
lar appearance, and called seed-lac, or the seed- 
lac is melted up into masses, and called lump-lac. 
Finally there is shell-lac, which is seed-lac fur¬ 
ther purifieA by being put iu bags of fine linen, 
and melted over a charcoal fire until it passes 
through them. The bags are squeezed,, and 
passed over a smooth surface of wood, on which 
the lac is deposited in thin layers. If . pure, this 
kind of lac will take fire on a hot iron, and bum 
with a powerful smell. The heat of a ship’s 
hold will sometimes run it into a solid mass, and 
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thus diminish its value. The chief consumption 
of lac in Europe is for the manufacture of sealing- 
wax and varnishes. In India the inferior kind 
is made into bangles or armlets for women of 
the lower classes, the superior is fashioned into 
rings, beads, and other trinkets; and to fit it 
for such purposes, the natives purify it by melt¬ 
ing in the manner above described. When the 
lac begins to exude, it is scraped off, and the 
bags are twisted or wrung by means of cross¬ 
sticks at their ends, to force out the melted con. 
tents. The natives of India make a good var¬ 
nish of lac, coloured with cinuabar or some 
other pigment, with which they varnish boxes, 
cabinets, and other articles. Coloured varnishes 
of this description are much used in the adorn¬ 
ment of their religious houses. They also em¬ 
ploy lac as a dye. By pouring warm water on 
stick-lac a crimson colour iug matter is obtained, 
which is made into square cakes for sale, and 
called lac dye, lac lake, or cake lake. These cakes 
when broken are dark-coloured, shining, and 
compact, but when scraped they yield a bright 
red powder approaching carmine. A mixture 
of lac, alum, and tamarind-water is the native 
dye for silk or cotton cloth of a ciimson colour. 
The Indian lapidaries make use of lac as a vehicle 
for retaining the hard powders used in cutting 
and polishing gents. The Indian corundum 
wheels are described under Emery. The dye 
above referred to, and which constitutes much 
of the value of lac, is due to the insect which 
makes the cells, and which is of the same family 
as the cochineal insect. The parent hie insect, 
after laying her eggs, becomes a mere lifeless 
bag, of an oval shape, containing a small quantity 
of a beautiful red liquid. The young insects 
feed on this liquid, and their bodies assume the 
same hue, so that the branch which bears them 
appears to be covered with red powder. The 
cells of gum-lac which shelter them are more or 
less deeply tinged with the same colour. The 
best time for gathering stick-lac, so as to secure 
the colouring matter, is before the insects have 
made their escape. Previous to the discovery 
of the true cochineal, the colouring matter of 
the lac insect was universally employed for dye¬ 
ing red. The crimsons of Greece and Rome, 
and the imperishable reds of the Brussels and 
Flemish schools, were obtained from this source. 
The best quality of stick-lac is obtained from 
Siam ; the twigs being frequently encrusted all 
round to the depth of a quarter of an inch, while 
sometimes a great accumulation takes place on 
one spot, that of Assam ranks next: the 
stiek-lac of Bengal is inferior to these, being 
scanty and irregular in its coating of resinous 
matter. So abundant is the supply of lac among 
the uncultivated mountains of India, that it is 
asserted a consumption ten times greater than at 
present might be readily supplied. The accu¬ 
mulation of insects is so ereat.that the trees, often 
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a species of fens, on which they live, are exhaust¬ 
ed and injured by this vermin. After the dye 
is extracted, the gum-lac still requires much pu¬ 
rification before it can be used for the more deli¬ 
cate varnishes. It was long a desideratum to 
render lac colourless, its dark brown hue being 
a drnwltack to its use as a spirit varnish. A 
premium of thirty guineas and a gold medal 
were offered by the Society of Arts for “ a var¬ 
nish made from shell or seed hie, equally hard, 
and as tit for use in the arts,” us that prepared 
from any other substance. These were claimed 
by two persons, Mr. Field and Mr. Lulling ; and 
as both their processes were found to answer 
the desired end, a premium of twenty guineas 
was awarded to each. See Varnishes. — 
Tomlinson. 

( 1782 ) LACE. 

Kan ten, 1 )ut. f Merletti, Pizzi, It. 

Dentelle, KIt. I Knishmvo, Rus. 

Spitzeu, (Jku. j Eucajes, Sr. 

A plain or ornamental net work, tastefully 
composed of many fine threads of gold, silver, 
llax, and cotton, interwoven. There are many 
variet ies of lace, each bearing a distinct name, 
and having peculiar qualities. — Faulkner. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, some very fine 
thread lace was contributed by the Edeyengoody 
Mission School Tinnevelly, and by the Nager- 
coil Mission School, 'J'ravancore, so nearly equal 
in merit that a second class medal was awarded 
for each. The patterns of both were varied and 
tasteful, but the prices above those of European 
lace. The Cochin Local Committee exhibited 
some very creditable specimens of lace insertion 
and edging. Some excellent sngpimens of Gold 
Lace, Cord Sashes and Sword Knots were exhib¬ 
ited by the Madras Local Committee, deserving 
of honorable mention.— M. LJ. J. R. Lace is a 
term unlikely applied to two very distinct arts, 
one consisting of gold and silver wire, or even 
silk thread, woven into ribands for embroidering 
hats and uniforms. The other is the well-known 
transparent network, in which the threads of 
the weft are twisted round those of the warp ; 
it may be made of silk, flax or cotton, or 
even of gold and silver thread, and has usu¬ 
ally a pattern worked upon it, either dur¬ 
ing the process of making the lace, or with a 
needle, after this has been completed. Though 
much lace is now made by machinery, the highly 
esteemed genuine articles is made by hand; and, 
therefore, may fitly commence the series of arts 
which depend chiefly on manual dexterity. Lace 
knitting is considered to be a German invention ; 
but lace worked by the needle is of far older 
date, and was probably an Eastern invention, 
though it does not appear to have been known 
or practised in India. Lace however is enumer¬ 
ated by General Cullen as being made in the 
territories of the Rajah of Travancore; and the 
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Madr as Central Committee, in their final report, 
state, that “the lace of Nagercoil, which, though 
faut by natives of the country, was declared 
equal to the best French lace.' A few of the Eu¬ 
ropean residents are already aware of the superior 
quality of “ the lace, and use it, but its beauty is 
well deserving of being more generally made 
known than it at present is.” The lace, when seen 
at the Great Exhibition, was much admired, and 
some said that it must have been made in France. 
But the doubt may easily be resolved, and ad¬ 
vantage would result t6 all parties, by giving 
orders for some of this lace to the native workers 
in Travancore. Samples of six different kinds 
were sent. Gold and silver blond lace are both 
excellent of their kinds, but as the demand is 
limited, and fashion changeable, they might not 
always command a sale. But the broad black 
lace on wire-ground, and the broad white and 
fine lace on Brussels ground, and of the nature 
of Bedfordshire lace, are highly approved of by 
the best authorities. The broad being thought 
worth four shillings, and the narrow worth two 
shillings a-yard.-Boy/e, Arts Spc. of India, p. 503. 

(4783) LACERTA SCINCUS. Linn. Is 
still used by the Eastern doctors. It has been 
recommended in leprosy.— Thirty five years in 
the East, by Dr. Honiy. p. 342. 

(4784) LACERTIAD.E on LACERTIANS. 
Under the family name Lacertians, Cuvier ar¬ 
ranged—1st. The Monitors and their subdivi¬ 
sions, namely, the Monitors properly so called, 
including the Ouarans of the Arabs {Varanus). 
&c.; the Dragons {Crocodilurns of Spix, Ada of 
Gray), and the Sauvegardes {Monitor of Fitzinger 
and Ameiva). 2nd. The Lizards properly so 
called. The second group comprises, according 
to Cuvier, the genera Lacerta, Algyra , and 'fa- 
chydromus. — Eng. Cyc. 

(4785) LAC DYE. Lac Lake. Consists 
of the colouring matter extracted from the stick 
lac. It is met with in small square cakes, simi¬ 
lar to indigo. They are used as red dyes for 
some purposes, instead of Cochineal. Lac dye 
is largely manufactured in Bengal, whence it is 
exported to England. A sample of this dye was 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1855 by 
Mr. Flynn, who supplies the following informa¬ 
tion. “ Lac Lake was prepared by boiling coarse¬ 
ly powdered Rangoon stick lac in several por¬ 
tions of water, until it ceased to yield any co¬ 
louring matter ; a small quantity of Alum was 
then added to the filtered solution, after a few 
minutes, a small quantity of Liqr. Potass® was 
used to throw down the Alumina with the co¬ 
louring matter, the fluid at the same time being 
constantly agitated. The precipitate was allow¬ 
ed to settle for a day, the fluid then drawn off 
and the sediment pressed into cakes and dried in 
theshade.” The Jury awarded Mr. Flynn hono¬ 
rable mention.— M. E. J. B. 
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(478G) LACKER. A varnish either for wood or 
for brass, made with shell-lac and spirits of wine. 
That for wood called hardwood lacker, may be in 
the proportion of 2 lbs. of lac to the gallon. An¬ 
other recipe is 1 lb. of sced-lac and 1 lb. of white 
rosin to a gallon of spirits of wine. For brass the 
proportions are \ lb. of pale shell-lac to 1 gallon of 
spirit. It should be made without heat, but simply 
by agitation lor five or six hours. It should then 
be left until the thicker portions have subaided, 
when the clear lacker must be poured off, or if 
not sufficiently clear, it must be filtered through 
paper. It darkens by exposure to light, so that 
paper should be pasted round the bottle to ex¬ 
clude it. A pale yellow lacker may be prepared 
from 1 oz. of gamboge and 2 oz. of Cape aloes, 
powdered and mixed with 1 lb. of shell lac. For 
a full yellow, £ lb. of turmeric and 2 oz. of gam¬ 
boge : for a red lacker, £ lb. of dragon’s blood 
and 1 lb. of annotto. The colour, however, is 
modified by that of the lac employed. Lackers 
may also be coloured by dissolving the colouring 
matters in spirits of wine, and adding the proper 
proportions of these to the pale lacker, according 
to the tint required. Mr. A. Ross prepares lacker 
with 4 oz. of shell-lac and £ oz. of gamboge, 
dissolved by agitation in 24 ounces of pyro-acetic 
ether. The clear liquor is decanted, and when 
required for use is mixed with eight times its vo¬ 
lume of spirits of wine. Hardwood lacker is ap¬ 
plied nearly in the same manner as French 
Polish. In lackering brass, the work must be 
cleansed from grease and oil, and if convenient, 
heated to the temperature of boiling water, when 
the spirit evaporates, and the varnish attaches 
itself more firmly to the metal, producing a bril¬ 
liant effect. If heat cannot be applied, the air 
should be dry and warm. The lackering should 
follow immediately after the work is polished, 
otherwise it will become tarnished, and prevent 
the lacker from adhering. To prevent this tarnish, 
the work may be smeared over with oil, or kept 
under the surface of pure water, or wrapped 
closely up in cloths. Before lackering, the oil 
must be carefully cleaned of with moslings, and 
afterwards with whitening applied with a rag or 
a brush. In brasswork factories, a lackering - 
stove, with a broad, flat top, is used for holding 
the articles which are to be heated preparatory to 
lackering ; or a metal plate, supported by four 
legs like a table, and heated by a ring of gas-jets 
below, may be used. Brass tubes may be heated 
for lackering by being filled with boiling water, 
the ends being stopped with corks. In lacker¬ 
ing the he%ds of a large number of small screws, 
they may be inserted in a piece of card, and 
heated over a charcoal fire or a gas flame, and 
the whole be lackered at one process. In thin 
circular works, the friction of polishing gives 
the heat required for the process. The lacker 
must be laid on quickly and uniformly by means 
of a eamel’s-hair brush ; and as soon as one 
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coat is applied, another must be put on, heat be¬ 
ing used between the two coats if necessary. Cir¬ 
cular works may be lackered on a lathe.— Tomlin- 
ton. The word lacquer is evidently derived from the 
Indian name lac or loot. The name occurs in 
Avicenna, who mentions it, as described by some, 
as the gum of a tree like the myrtle, and by 
others that it is a substance like to, and having 
some of the properties of amber. It is mention¬ 
ed in many Indian works, and is apparently al¬ 
luded to by Ctesias. This substance is used for 
a variety of purposes in India, and it is the com¬ 
mon material for uniting things together, as gum 
and glue are in Europe, viz. Toys of various kinds, 
lac chains gilt, and lac grindstones, were shown. 
Th& term lacquer is applied to laying on or 
covering with a preparation of lac; but two 
different processes are usually confounded under 
this term. The one prevailing in Burma and the 
southern parts of the Indian Peninsula was well 
known to Dampier, in 1638, as lie says, “The 
lac of Tonquin is a sort of gummy juice which 
drains out of the bodies or limbs of trees,” and 
that “ the articles lackered are cabinets, desks, 
&c.” Some chemical change, no doubt, takes 
place on exposure of these juices to the air. 
This kind of lacquered ware was much appreciat¬ 
ed in the last centuiy, and was imported chiefly 
from China ; much, however, was always prepar¬ 
ed in Burmah, though that of Japan was always 
considered superior to any other, and of which 
many fine specimens may still be seen in large 
folding screens, &c. Both these and the lacquer 
of Burma are prepared only from the juice of a 
family of plants (the Terebinthacece'), the same as 
that to which the marking nut and sumach be¬ 
long. The chief expense of the manufacture 
arises from the care with which successive layers 
of varnish must be laid on. Various specimens 
of boxes have been sent from Moulmein and 
from Singapore, some showing different stages 
of the process. Another kind of lacquer-work is 
rather of the nature of papier-mache, covered 
with one or more layers of lac varnish. This is 
the case with the lacquered boxes from Cash- 
juere and Lahore, so remarkable for the beauty 
and elegance of their patterns .—Hoyle Arts fyc. 
of India, page 486. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, a series of laeware from Hyde¬ 
rabad consisting of bracelets, chains, neck or¬ 
naments, pincushions, purses, aud other or¬ 
naments were exhibited through Dr. Smith, 
excellent of their kind, and well finished. 
Some large and interesting specimens of this man¬ 
ufacture contributed from Kumooi, consisted 
of Cbarpoys, Trays, an Almirah and several 
boxes, and* exhibited considerable proficiency in 
the execution and arrangement of the patterns, 
but too great a sameness of color with a prepond¬ 
erance of yellow. The joinery also admits of much 
improvement. M.E.J.R. In China, lackered ware 
was formerly exported in considerable quantities. 
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but partly owing to the liability to injury on tbc 
homeward passage, and being superseded; abroad 
by other things more substantial, the exporta¬ 
tion has dwindled To a mere trifle. Such articles 
as are exported consist of those which have al¬ 
ways been in request, as fans, waiters, boxes, tea- 
boards, tea-caddies, teapoys &c. The patterns 
worked on them affect their sale, and the least 
mark spoils the varnish. The best kind of 
lackered ware comes from Japan, but it is 
difficult to be obtained in China. Com. Iks. 
The beauty of the lacquered-ware of China owes 
its lustrous coloring to a composition of lamp¬ 
black and the clarified juice obtained from a 
species of sumach, called llhus vernix or Vernicia. 
Wood oils are obtained from other plants of the 
same family, and the different qualities of lac¬ 
quered-ware are owing to the use of these infe¬ 
rior ingredients. The real varnish tree is de¬ 
scribed by De tluignes as resembling the ash in 
its foliage and bark, it is about fifteen feet in 
height, and furnishes the sap when seven years 
old, w hich is carefully collected from incisions in 
the trunk opened in the summer nights. The body 
of the ware is wood partially smoothed, or paste¬ 
board, upon which two or three coats of a com¬ 
position of lime, paper, and gum are first laid and 
thoroughly dried and rubbed. The surface of the 
wood is also hardened by rubbing coarse clay upon 
it, and afterwards scraping it off when dry. 
Two coatings of lampblack and wood oil, or m 
the finer articles, of lampblack and varnish, are 
laid upon the prepared wood, and after drying, 
the clear varnish is brushed on, one coating after 
another, with the utmost care, in close and dark- 
ended rooms, allowing it to dry well between the 
several coats. The articles are then laid bv to 
be painted and gilded according to the fancy of 
customers, after which a last coating is given 
them. The varnish is brought to market in 
brownish cakes, aud reduced to its proper fluidity 
by boiling; it is applied to many purposes of 
both a varnish and paint, when it is commonly 
mixed with a red or brown color. A beautiful 
fabric of lacquered ware is made by inlaying 
the nacre of fresh and saltwater shells in a 
rough mosaic of flowers, animals &c. into the 
composition, and then varnishing it. Another 
kind, highly prized by the Chinese, is made 
by covering the wood with a coating of ml 
varnish three or four lines in thickness, and then 
carving figures upon it in relief. The great 
labor necessary to produce this ware renders it 
expensive. A common substitute for the true 
varnish is the oils of the Dryandra, Jatropha, 
Croton, and other members of the Euphor- 
biaceous family, expressed from tbeir seeds by a 
variety of simple machines, consisting for the 
most part of different applications of power to 
cylinders and pestles by which the seeds are press¬ 
ed or pounded. The oil, after pressing, accord¬ 
ing to De Guignes, is boiled with Spanish white 
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in iheproportion of one ounce to half A pound of 
oil; asit begins to thicker it *is taken off and 
poured into dose vessels. It .dissolves in tur¬ 
pentine, and fe used as a varnish, either dear or 
mixed with different colors; it defends wood¬ 
work from injury for a long time, and forms a 
good painter’s oil. Boiled with iron rust, it 
fornw a reddish brown varnish. In order to 
prevent its penetrating into the wood when used 
clear, and to increase the lustre, a priming of lime 
and, hog’s blood simmered together into a paste 
is previously laid on.— Williams' Middle King- 
dom t ExrV. • II, p. 12 1. 

(4787) LACTUCA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing, to the natural order Composite, the sub¬ 
order Liguliflore, the tribe Cichoracee, and the 
sub-tribe . Lactucee of De Candolle. It has a 
cylindrical imbricated involucre, with tlfe scales 
membranous at the margin, and few-flowered ; 
the receptacle naked ; the achenium compressed, 
wingless, with a long filiform beak ; the pappus 
liair-iike in several rows. L. virosa, Acrid 
Ixttuce, fc£s leaves with a prickly keel, horizon¬ 
tal, oblong, auricled, and clasping mucronate, 
dentate or sinuated, the beak white, equalling 
the fruit, which is black. This plant is found 
on hedges, old walls, and the skirts of fields 
throughout Europe. It yields a milky juice, 
which, when procured and dried, has the name 
Lactucaricum. This substance is also procured 
from the Garden Lettuce (L. saliva ), and in the 
‘ London Pharmacopoeia’ the L. saliva is the 
only plant recognized for supplying this sub¬ 
stance.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4788) LACTUCA SATIYA. Garden or Ho¬ 
man lettuce. 

Kahoo. Hixn. 

A well known garden vegetable, inodorous, of 
scarcely sensible taste, or slightly bitter: at the 
flowering time it contains a milky juice, which 
has acquired some celebrity under the name of 
Lactucarium, or Thridace. — O'S/taughnessy. 
page 406. 

(4789) LADUNUM or LAUDANUM. Cis- 
TUS creticus. Lin. 

Ladea, Arab. j Ladanum, Lat. 

date, Ladenifere, I’r. ] 

. This resinous substance which was consider¬ 
ed by some of our old writers cephalic, pectoral 
and nervine, is now only used by us in the pre¬ 
paration of certain plasters. It is not unknown 
to the Mahomedan medical Practitioners of 
lower India, and has a place in the Materia 
Median • of the Arabians amongst their Munzi- 
gat (Supparantia).— -Aim.,, Mat. Med. p. 23. 
Ladanum, is sometimes written Libdanum, 
but incorrectly as it . is the tdflww of the 
Greeks and the Ladun of the Arabs. It is 
first mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 112) as pro¬ 
cured, in Arabia, and used by tile Arabs for 
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fumigation. The word is not Greek, but an 
Arabic word with a Greek termination; the 
Greeks also used the word Aiflos to indicate 
the shrub which produced the Ladanum- This 
gum-resin is produced by several species of Cist us, 
the Kunms, of Dioscorides, though the name and 
description are often, confounded with those of 
the Kiaffos, or Hedera. C. ladaniferus, C Creticus, 
and C. Ledon, Lam., are usually mentioned os 
the species which are indigenous in the Grecian 
Islands, in Spain, Italy, and the south of France. 
That olitained from the Levant is the most cele¬ 
brated. The juice exudes upon the leaves and 
branches of these shrubs and is collected, accord¬ 
ing to Toumefort, by means of an instrument 
resembling a rake, with leather thongs instead 
of teeth, which is drawn over the plant; and as 
the juice adheres to the thongs, it is afterwards 
separated. Ladanum is also described by Dios¬ 
corides as being collected from the beards of 
goats which had been feeding on the leaves of 
Cistus. (Compare Herodot. iii. 1112.) It 
is now seldom employed for any purpose, as it is 
with difficulty obtained of a sufficient degree of 
purity from the adulterations to which it is 
subjected; one analysis yielding 72 parts of 
ferruginous sand, and another 86 of resin, 
out of J 00 parts. The purest kind, seen only 
in the places where it is produced, is de¬ 
scribed as blackish, homogeneous, and tenaceous; 
easily softening under the fingers, and even stick¬ 
ing to them; having a grayish fracture, which 
however becomes black by exposure to the air; 
rather a bitter taste, and a very agreeable smell 
from the presence of a volatile oil. It was for¬ 
merly employed as a stimulant, more recently 
as an expectorant, and is esteemed even in the 
present day by the Turks as a perfume, and used 
for fumigation.— Eng. Cgc. 

(4790) LAGENAHIA (from ‘lagena,’ a bot¬ 
tle), a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Cucurbitacea. The flowers are monoeci¬ 
ous, the calyx campanulate, with subulate seg¬ 
ments shorter than the tube. The corolla is 
white, with obovate petals spreading below the 
edge of the calyx. It has five triadelphous sta¬ 
mens, the fifth one distinct; three subsessile 
granulated, stigmas, obovate compressed seeds, 
tumid at the margin, 2-lobed at the apex.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(4791) LAGENAHtA IDOLATRICA, is 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos in 
their religious ceremonies. (Don, ftichlamydeou* 
Plants ; Lindlev, Flora Medico.)—Eng. Cgc . 

(4792) LAGENARIA PIPO. 

Pooshnee-kai, Tam. 

The Pumpkin, similar to the above, much 
used by the natives.— Jaffrey. 

(4793) LAGENARIA VULGARIS. Bgn. 
Cucurbita eagenaria. Bot*.le gourd. East 
Indies. 

Soriaie-kai, Tam. 
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Relasckora (Rheede,) Toombee, (Hoyle,) -h the 
Gourd of this variety is used tor making the 
stringed musical instrument called the Sitar .— 
O'Shanghnessy. L. vulgaris, the common Bottle- 
Gourd, is a musky-scented plant, and clothed 
with a soft down. It has a climbing stem, with 
tendrils from 3 to 4-cle/t. The flowers are 
stellated, spreading, and in clusters ; the fruit in 
shape like a bottle, when ripe of a pale-yellow 
colour, sometimes six feet in length. When 
dried it becomes hard, and is used to contain 
water; it is then of a pale bay colour. In its 
wild state this plant produces a poisonous fruit, 
and l)r. Boyle states that a very intelligent na¬ 
tive doctor informed him that cases of poisoning 
have occurred from eating the bitter pulp iu the 
district where it grows* Some sailors also are said 
to have died from drinking beer that had been 
standing in a flask made from one of those gourds. 
These injurious effects seem however to be 
removed by cooking, for Don says that the poor 
people among the Arabians eat it boiled with 
vinegar, or fill the shells with rice and meat, and 
so make a kind of pudding of it. The pulp of 
the fruit is often employed in poultices ; it is 
bitter and purgative, and may be used instead of 
coloeynth. This species grows abundantly in 
Egypt and Arabia; the Arabians call it Charrah ; 
it thrives wherever the mountains are covered 
■with a fit soil. There are three other species 
enumerated by Don growing in Guinea and the 
East Indies.— Eng. Oyc.'l'he Lagenaria Vulgaris, 
or the Bottle gourd is commonly cultivated by 
the natives, to whom it is of some importance as 
food ; of easy culture, seldom eaten by Euro¬ 
peans, it being very coarse.— dfaffrey. In Tenns- 
serim, the bottle gourd grows luxuriantly, and 
several varieties may be seen about the Indian 
cabins.— Mason . 

(4794) LAGERSTRCEMIA, a genus of Plants 
of the natural family of Lythracea , which extends 
from the Malayan Archipelago into China and 
Japan, as well as along the foot of the Him¬ 
alayan Mountains to the northern parts of India. 
The genus was named by Linnaeus in honour of 
Lagerstrcem, who was director of the Swedish 
East India Company and imported many interest¬ 
ing plants from India and Chiua. The species 
are few in number, but most of them highly orna¬ 
mental in nature. I. Regina especially forms a 
small tree and is conspicuous from its large rose- 
coloured flowers, of which the petals, standing 
out orr rather long claws, more fully display the 
varied outline of its undulated limp. The bark 
and leaves are accbunted purgative and hydra- 
gogue, the seeds narcotic. L. Indica and L . 
parriflora are small and shrub-like and suited to 
our hot-bouses, but all require moisture in the 
season of flowering.— 2Bng. Cyc. Speaking of 
this genus, as they occur iu China, Mr. Williams 
remarks that few trees in any country pre¬ 
sent a more elegant appearance, when in full J 
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flower.— Williams' Middle Kingdom, p. 285. 
Mr. Fortune speaking of Hongkong says, the 
Botany of the ^island possesses a- considerable 
degree of interest, at least would have done so 
some years ago, when the plants indigenous to 
it were less known than they now; are. ! By 
far the most beautiful plants met with on the low 
ground, are the different species of Lagerstroemia, 

I There are two or three varieties; having red, 
white, and purple flowers, and in the summer 
months when they are in bloom, they are quite 
hawthorns of China; surpassing in their gorgeous 
flowers even that beautiful family. I have gene¬ 
rally met with them in a wild state, very near the 
sea shore. A little higher up we find the beauti¬ 
ful lxora coccinea flowering in profusion ill the 
clefts of the rocks, and its scarlet heads of bloom 
under t jje Hong-kong sun are of the most daz¬ 
zling brightness. The ravines are crowded "With 
ferns ami creeping shrubs of different kinds, not 
however of much interest to the lover of orna¬ 
mental flowering plants. Here, however, under 
the ever-dripping rocks, we find the beautiful Chi- 
rita sinensis, a plant with elegant foxglove lilac 
flowers, which 1 sent to the Horticultural Society 
soon after I arrived in Chiua, and which is now 
to be found in many of the gardens of England. 
— Fortune's Wandering , page 20. 

(4795) LAGERSTRCEMIA. Small Lager- 
stcemia. The Tavoy forests are adorned with a 
smaller species oflargerstrcemia than the L. Indica 
but the flowers are equally elegant and quite 
as large.— Mason. 

(4796) LAGERSTRCEMIA ALBA. Lager- 
stkiemia Indica. 

1 Jenna or Telinga, China. 

This is the white flowering species of the 
China mendie. A common shrub in gardens, 
and used for border hedges, it bears a small red¬ 
dish flower and grows easily from cuttings at the 
commencement and during the rains.-— Riddell. 

(4797) LAGERSRCEMIA GRANDIELORA. 
Tn the Terai, east of Siligoree, Romhax , Fry- 
thrina , and the Euabanga (Lagerstramia gran- 
dijlora ), were found by Dr. Hooker in full 
flower, and with the profusion of Bauhinia, 
rendered the tree-jungle gay ; the two former are 
leafless when flowering. The Duabanga is the 
pride of these forests. Its trunk, from eigiit to 
fifteen feet in girth, is generally forked from the 
base, and the long pendulous branches which 
clothe the trunk for 100 feet, are thiekly leafy, 
and terminated by racemes of Immense white 
flowers, which, especially when in bud; smell 
most disagreeably of assai'cetida.— Hooker Him. 
Jour. Vol. I. p. 401., 

(4798) LAGERSTRCEMIA INDICA. Indian 
Lagerstroemia Tsjirikiu (Rumph.) This is a small 
pretty shrub, common in gardens in Maulmain, 
and of easy cultivation.— Mason. Tsjinking is 
the name given, iu Rumphius, to one of the most 
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beifutifttl ftowers in our Indian gardens, winch 
however, does hot appeawto bjo a native of India, 
hawing - no proper; Taroool appellation, bat is 
soinetitnes calted >Cheena pOo by the gardeners. 
Thisehrobgrew’s to the .height of seven or eight 
feet j the flowers hang in bunches at the extrem¬ 
ity of the branches, and ire of a beautiful lilac 
colottri— Aitis. Mat. Med. f. 164. 

(4799) LAGERSTRCEMIA LANCEOLATA. 

Bodaii or Bondaga, Hind. 

An erect tree with oblong lanceolate leaves, 
flowers small, white, appearing in April and May, 
the whole of the species may be propagated by 
seed or cuttings in any garden soil. — Riddell. 

(4)800) .lagbrstiuemia MICROCARPA. 
Ben Teak. Icon. 109. 

Venteak, ven bugum, Eng. 1 Catchny outlay marutn or 
Behtfcak, Ventakoo, Can. | Vcn tukooniariim, Tam. 

A tree of large size with a long straight stem, 
the timber is of ordinary character, easily 
worked and suited for purposes where strength 
aud beauty are not required.— M. E. This 
tree attains a large size and, for common 
purposes, where timber of inferior quality is 
sufficient, is very useful, being easily worked. 
Tested by the scale it only bore 290 lbs. on a 
second trial however it sustained 374 lbs. Were it 
stronger and more durable, the length and 
straightness of the stem would adapt it for spars. 
— Wight. Common in Wynaad and on the 
"Western Ghauts : wood prized lor making coffee 
cases.— Mclvor. 

(4801) LAGER STRG5 M J A PYMMA1T. 

Pymmah, Burn. 

A common and valuable timber, found gene¬ 
rally all over the Pegu country. It ceases however 
a little below Tounghoo and Prome, so that at 
those places it cannot be made available for 
building purposes ; but at all the lower stations 
from Prome aud Tounghoo downwards, it ought 
to supersede the use of Teak. Red-colored wood, 
strong and adapted for house-building. — Mc¬ 
Clelland. 

(4802) LAGEItSTRCEMIA REGIN/E. queen 
LAGEItSTHCEMIA. Icon. 413. Roxb. 65. 

Qadali pua, Tam. I Stotulari. Sans. 

llpct, Max. I Aim. Met. Med. p, 163 

Atjano, Beng. | Jarool Adamboe.RiiEED 

When cultivated in England the queen Lager- 
stxoemia is a small shrub, but in its native soil 
it is’a large,timber tree, and when in flower is 
one of the most conspicuous trees in the Tenas-. 
serim Provinces. A tree in full blossom looks ife 
the morning as if mantled with, roses, but the 
flowers change throngh the day to a beautiful pur¬ 
ple, making it appear at '.tifrapng* if seen from 
a short distance, like a bower of English lilacs.— 
Mason, The queen Lagersfcroemia, or jarool, is an 
abundant timber tree in the Tenasserim Provinces, 


M liAMPS. 

though very scarce oh the Coromandel Coast. 
The posts of an old wharf ut Tavoy which were of 
this wood, stood erect for twenty w thirty years; 
but house posts often decay’ in the ground in a 
much shorter period. Itis considered a valuable 
timber in ship building. There isa smaller species 
of lagerstreemia in the Tenasserim jawgieS whose 
wood is inferior, but it is sometimes confounded 
with the other.— Mason. This tree is mote cele¬ 
brated for its large handsome flowers • than for 
its timber, which last however* is “Used for 
common purposes.— Riddell. About 70 miles' 
up the river Soormah, the mountains on the 
North, which are east of Jyntea rise 400!) feet 
high in forested ranges like those of Sikkim. 
Swamps extend from the river to their bnse, 
and penetrate their valleys, which are ex¬ 
tremely malarious : these forests are frequented 
by timber-cutters, who fell jarool ( Lageretreemia 
regin as), a magnificent tree with red wood, 
which, though soft, is durable under water, and 
therefore in universal use for boat-building. The 
toon is also cut, with red sandal wood ( Adenan - 
liter a pavomna) ; also Nageesa, Memo ferrea, 
which is highly valued for its weight, strength, 
and durability : Aquilaria agallocha, the eagle- 
wood, a tree yielding uggur oil, is also much 
sought for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
Silhct and Azmerigunj, where it is broken up 
and distilled. Neither teak, sissoo, sal, nor other 
Diplerocarpi, are found in these forests.— Hooker, 
Him. Jour. Vol. IE. p. 327. 

(4303) LAGOMYS BADIUS. On entering 
Tibet, Dr. Hooker found the ground burrowed 
by innumerable marmots, foxes, atid the “ Goom- 
clien,” or tail-less rat, {Lagomys hading), sound¬ 
ing hollow to the tread, and at last becoming 
so dangerous that he was obliged to dismount 
aud walk.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 156. 

(4804) LAGOMYS RUFESCENS, of Gray, 
is a little quadruped found on the moun¬ 
tains of Afghanistan, and perhaps onward to the 
Hindu Kosh, but which is very unlikely to inhab¬ 
it the Indian side of the passes.— Cal. Rev. 

(4S05) LAMB SKINS. 

Peaux <] ageneaux, Fa. -I Pilli agnellioe, It. 

Larninsfelle, Gkr. j Pielles de Corderos, Sp, 

Are chiefly used in the glove manufacture. 
The value "of lamb-skins according to the 

fineness, brilliancy, and cofoiu of the wool, the 
black being most esteemed. — Faulkner. 

(4806) LAMPS! £ 

Lampe, Ger I ALampadu, Res. 

Latnpe, Fa. ? I / Lampara, Sp. 

'% LnccMa \f 

■.Are. ^ pW s rhrmftd of/bf various material and 
sha^es^ ® ‘, which liquid inflammable bodies are 
burned, for the purpose of producing artificial 
light.; /Those in most common use in;India are 
Argand lamps.— Faulkner. Lamps are arranged 
for burning materials whirh are fluid at or- 




LAMINARIA SACCHARINA. 

(Unary temperatures, iu ordSr to produce light. 
Such are the oils- Fats which are soiidat com¬ 
mon temperatures are usually made into candles. 
The kind of oil used in different parts of the 
world for burning in lamps varies with the sourc 
es of supply, and these are numerous. In 
Great Britain, whale oil, boiled from the sub¬ 
cuticular fat of the whale, was long used, and 
still is to a certain extent, although the general 
introduction of coal gas has lessened the demaud 
for it. Gils obtained from seeds by pressure are 
used .for artificial illumination in different parts 
of the world. In Paris, oil of rape-seed and oil of 
poppy-seed are clarified for lamps by filtration 
through cotton, wool, and other processes. In 
the south of France and in Italy an inferior 
kind of olive-oil is used, as also the oil of 
arackis kypogaa, or earth-nut. In Italy, lamp- 
oil is expressed from the stones of the grape. 
In Piedmont, walnut oil is used ; In India, Co¬ 
conut, castor, gingelly and ground nut oils are 
in use; on the eastern and southern coasts of 
the Mediterranean and in China, oil of sesamum 
seed ; and in tropical countries coeo-uut oil 
(which the temperature of Britain is a whit*; 
solid like tallow) : it is burnt iu lamps made of 
the shell of the coco-nut and of bamboo. Much 
of the oil used in China is expressed from the 
seeds of a tree called Camellia oleifera , cultivated 
for thte purpose, as is also a shrub, Groton stbi 
ferum, from the fruit of which a solid oil is ob¬ 
tained by expression. Seal oil is used by the 
Esquimaux. The essential oils are too volatile 
for lamps. Petroleum and naphtha from fossil 
vegetable mattes are used in localities which pro¬ 
duce them. Naphtha, the most liquid of the 
oils, is also prepared by distilling fossil vegeta¬ 
ble matter, and is well adapted for burning. In 
Genoa, the streets are lighted with naphtha from 
the adjacent territory of Amiano ; and some 
years ago it was obtained by the distillation of 
pit coal, for the purpose of burning in the street- 
lamps of London. Alcohol, or spirits of wine, 
is chiefly used as a source of heat, on account of 
its clean flame, no soot being deposited.— Tom- 
linton. 


LANSIUM. 

is officinal at Lahore and in Cashmere: The 
fronds are procured ftom Thibet, Where they 
are reported to grow far a salt lake, bfctsome 
English physicians maintain, that they are brought 
from the Caspian StA.^—ffoiiigberger, p.'tVl. 

(4810^ LAMTEN% IN SIKKIM Here 
birds were scarce, with the exception ,of alpine 
pigeons (Columbu leuconata), red-legged crows 
(Cor pus graculus, L. and the horned ph easan t 
(Meleagris satgra, L.)—Hooker Him. Jour. 
Vol . It p. 37. 

(4811) LANCE-WOOD. The timber of a 
tree ( Gualteria rirgata), indigenous to Jamaica, 
and which is much valued on account of its ex¬ 
ceeding even ash in lightness, strength and 
elasticity. It is ‘chiefly used "for shafts for 
carriages.— Faulkner. 

(4812) LANCE-WOOD OF MAULMAIN. 
There is a tree found all over the Provinces 
which yields a wood that the residents at Maul- 
main sometimes call lance-wood. The Karens 
make bows of it, but prefer Cassia fistula. Mr- 
Mason never met with the tree in flower, but 
thinks it a species of dalbergia, though it may 
possibly be a cassia. —Mason. 

(4813) LANCE-WOOD, OF TEXASSERIM. 
Apocynace.e. A tree which produces a tim¬ 
ber possessing the properties of lance-wood is 
not uncommon in the Provinces, but it belongs 
to the dog-bane trilie, and is not at all related to 
Gualteria virgata, the lance-wood of commerce. 

(4814) LANIAD.E, a family of Birds includ¬ 
ing the Shrikes, or Butcher-birds (Lanins, 
Linn). Linnaeus places liis genus Lanius at the 
eftd of his first order, Aicipitres, immediately 
following the Owls (Strix). The Pica form the 
succeeding order. Cuvier makes the Pies-Grie- 
ches ( Lanius , Linn,) the first great genus of his 
Dentirosfres, his second order; the Oiseaux de 
Proie ( Accipitres , Linn.) being his first.— Eng. 
Oyc. 

(4815) LANSIUM, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Meliacea, established 
by the late Dr. Jack, and formed of the Lansium 


(488?) LAMP BLACK. 

Noir de fumee, Fa. I Kienruss, Gee. 

Nerodi fuqao, It. 

For the demands '<gf trade, lamp-black is ob¬ 
tained by burning the impurities left in the pre¬ 
cipitation of, tor and pitch, and collecting the 
particles earned off, and deposited in tbe form 
of soot. The fiuest kind is procured by collect¬ 
ing the smoke from %Wnp, which sjqndies more 
oil than can, be perfectly consumed. used 

in the arts, particularly , in the manufacture > of 
painter’s ink.— Faulkner,. 

(4808) LAL GHITRA. Blistering Plum- 
sago. Root of Plumbago rosea. 

(7809) LAMINARIA SACCHARINA (spec) 


of Rumph., 2, p. 151, t. 54, which is the Lansai 
of Marsden’s * Sumatra,’ pi. v. p. 101, and the 
Langsah or Langseh of the natives of the Malay 
Islands. This forms one of the highly-esteemed 
fruits peculiar to the Malayan Archipelago, or 
what was termed India Aquosa by old writers, 
though unnoticed in many works where We might 
expect to find it fully described. The genus is 
characterised by—Calyx deeply 5-parted ; corol¬ 
la 5-petalled, petals roundish. The tube form¬ 
ed by the union of the stamens is subglobose, 
with its mouth nearly entire* having the 10 an¬ 
thers included withfai, it. Ovary ^celled, cells 
with 1-2 ovules ; styleshort, columnar ; stigma 
flat, 5-rayed; berry cortical, 5-celled, 5-seeded, 
with one or two cells only perfecting their seed ; 
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or aril, exalbunilhous 
t!«te, the short radicle 
centre. The Lanseh 
with toincntos^t»r«u’ 
note i leaflets to 
celled, elli|^C‘ol)l 
young leaves ate 
surface stipdtes 
fiUnrt thethttfk anti'naked branches, at first sub 
erect, afterwards drooping by the weight of the 
fruit; The fruit is pt an agreeable taste, accord¬ 
ing to Mrtrsdiui, thotfgh the skin contains a colour¬ 
ing juice, extremely bilter, ar.d which is apt to 
taint the fruit if not opened with care. The Ayer- 
Ayer is another fruit so nearly resembling the 
Lanseh in most’particulars that 1). Jack, hesitat¬ 
ing to rank it as a species, mentions it as a per¬ 
manent aMka’cll-marked variety under the name 
var. if. League tan. The fruit of the Ayer-Ayer 
is rounder, and the pulp more watery, and dis¬ 
solves more completely in the mouth than the 
Lanseh. Both are highly esteemed by the Ma¬ 
lays, and arc equally agreeable to the European 
palate. The juicy envelope of the seeds is the 
part eaten, and the taste is cooling and pleasant. 
(‘ Limueuu Transactions. 5 xiv. d. 114.)— Eng. 
&yc. 

(4816) LANSIUM, Sp. Nat. orj>. Meli.ioe.k. 

Var, *. Lnngsnt, Malay & Javanese, shape globular. 
Var, 6. Duka „ „ oblong. 

A genus of plants, consisting of moderately 
sized, fruit bearing trees, and peculiar to the 
Malay archipelago Europeans regard its fruit as 
next to the maugostei. It is about, the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, having a lough white skin 
with a bitter taste, and the edible part is the 
pulpy semitransparent envelope of the seed. 
•- Crawfurd, /;. 214. At another place he says, 
Duku, is the Malay and Javanese name, of a tree 
and fruit of the genus l.ansium, and natural order 
Melhicese.of botanists. To the same genus belong 
the belangseli, laugsat or langsab, for in all this 
formsWfcyd is written, the rambeli and the 
ayar-ayar, probably all four but varieties of the 
same species. The duku is the most esteemed 
of tliem,%nd to the European palate is the best 
of the.native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
mangostin. The natives class it after the dbrian 
and mangesl&n. It is of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, of globular form, and covered with a coria¬ 
ceous skin of tjie colour of parch meat. The spe¬ 
cies seems to tie indigenous in the western por¬ 
tion of the Archipelago, but to have been iatro- 
duced into, the Philippme srjhe re one variety, of 
it, the langseh, is, cultimed.— Crate/uM Met. 
•page 125 . ' * 7 ' 

(4817) LANWA, #.geiaus pC^ut^ 

Set VerMriace<^xmor 


longing to natural 

ed from one of the old names of FiBurnum, 
which some of the species somewhat resemble 
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LARD. 

in habit. They are often stated to be confined’ 
to America, tiyt a species is found in Arabia, 
and two in India. : form small or mode¬ 
rate-sized shrubs, wteiif with rugose aromatic 
leaves, and a sOtri^vhat jpeililiflr odour in the, 
clustered flowers, ivhicli nre eitlier pink, yellows 
white, or chaugeltfile. '^Sso' states itljut three 
species, which arc coirfoftrided/tog&tkfa in Brazil 
under the name t'nmari, arU there Used for 
making medicated baths for diseases of the skin. 
Martins states that the dowers of some species 
arc employed for making/ demulcent drinks in. 
catarrhal affections.. L. Macropltylla is employ¬ 
ed in infusions as a stimulant, an & li.'Peeudo- 
Tiu-a as a substitute for tea.— Eng. Cyo. 

(48 IS) LANTANA NLVEA MDTfABJLIS. 
Changablc lantana. This straggling shrub appears• 
to be quite naturalized in the neighborhood of 
Maulmain ; though rarely seen in othpr parts of 
the Province*. The .flowers- are yellow when' 
they first open out, but afterwards change to a- 
rose colour.— Mutton-. " 

(4819) LANTANA SELU^IA^. These 
are large shrubs, produeiug pink, yellow, orange 
colored heads of flowers, they blossoh^at all sea¬ 
sons, and are found in most gardens* the leaves 
have the scent of black currants, the .berries are 
eaten, may easily be propagated by seed, or suc¬ 
kers.— Riddell- 

(482o) LAPIS LAZULI, Azure StiUke. A 
mineral substance of an azure blue colour, with 
numerous golden spots. When fqqud massive, 
it is opaque, mid its blue colour is not uniform. 
The finer kind is much prized by th& lapidary 
and the common is used for toys, ornaments. Sec. 
Its chief use, however, is for affording Ultra 
murine, a beautiful pigment, highlyvalued by 
painters. Chief localities, China, Persia, Bokha¬ 
ra, Siberia, &c.— Faulkner. It is found in Hai¬ 
nan in China, and other parts of Asia. Great 
quantities of it are procured from the TsUqul of 
Hainan, in the Chinese Seas. The .colour of this- 
stone is a fine azure blue; having little lustre, 
but. susceptible of a line polish. The Chinese arc 
supposed to use it in painting upon copper and 
on their porcelain. The beautiful and permanent 
colour called Ultramarine is-prepared; ffbm^La- 
pis Lazuli.— Comp. Dm:. « 

(4S21) LAQUIS. The.name given to a varie¬ 
ty of the Manilla- lleiupTT»$Vby the Bisayas,. 
by whom the libras of the original abaca are 
termed Lntnot. RningJiius-st^wS that the Malay 
narue is Pissatity titan; that it u called in Am- 
boyua, Kola abbaal, in Termite, Fana ; and in 
Mindanao CDff'o, as also the clothjnade from it. 
He distingulkiies the nmnianaoJkiad from that 
" 4 ’ Fib. PL ” 

LARD. - 

Dukkur-kec-Churbee, Hind. 

The fat of the omentum and mesentery of the 
pig- When properly freed from membranes and 

it 5 




LAURELS: LAUKACEiE. 

blood by being picked, kneaded in water, melted 
and strained through linen, it should lu* white,*pnb 
taceous, in thin layers, tbmewhftt'tbd^ without: 
smell, and of a sweetish taste. Lard & employ¬ 
ed in the formation of ointments, pflistefs, lini¬ 
ments, for other medicinal purposes, hid also %i 
cookery. W r a(er9tQn*-&-Fmlftner. .* • $ 

(4S23) LATHE: Native carpentcrs- make Vise 
of a kind of lathe consisting of t wo rough upright 
supports mortaredItjjfto two bars, one of which is 
fixed while the other may be,adjusted by sliding 
along two slroaofVi&d or bamboo tb which it 
is then fixed uy moveable wedges, a boy having 
in his two" hands the ends of a cord passed round 
the work to be turned causes it to revolve, as in 
the pole lathe: when the work cannot be so fitted 
the lathe used J>y‘brass-smiths is had recourse lor 
in this a kind of rough wooden mandrel, with 
a broad face smeared with lac for fixing objects 
to be wrought works between a back centre as in 
the earpenterV latlie and a collar shaped, the col¬ 
lar fefeitlg foitned^bf a plank sawn down the mid¬ 
dle nnd'lM ^foAiHg . the mandrel which is turned 
to fit.—■!$§<& m?8.S. 

(4824) jg&THYRUS APTIACA. (Europe), 
Chuna. Bntlschuua, Beng. ripe seed narcotic L. j 
Oicera, (Spgin), seeds poisonous. L. satirun, Khe- 
saree, Teora, Ben/}. The expressed oil of the 
seeds is a powerful and dangerous cathartic.— 
O'Shaughineuy, page 317. 

(4325) LATHYRUS ODORATCS, Swkkt 
Pea. This genus is formed for I he most part 
of very handsome plants when in flower, but. re¬ 
quire stidfe or trellis work to support them. The 
seed should be sown after the rains, at the com¬ 
mencement of the cold season, in pots. It is 
very seldom that they blossom,— Rii/drJJ. 

(4826) LATHYRUS SAT/Pf/S. 

Kussoor, IliN’n. 

Kqgsoor is the.. Jfindoostanee name of a pulse, 
common jjythe higher provinces of India, but 
cultivate! in the southern parts of the Peninsula 
— Airulie jt». 240. , 

LAURELS : LAURACE.E, a natural 
Exogeus, consisting of trees 
the warmer parts of the 
cases aromatic, on which 


LAURU3. 

j peeled that the trees of tlds order are vnlu- 
’ .able ns aromaticsand 8tiumlnht3/ although but a 
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cottrectionary. Other pro- 
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mens in OnerfiV several rows, often'lii part gland¬ 
like and jfctTiie, a siiiH|e> ■*eelletL.S«pferU)v 1 - 
seeded ntfny;-tmd espiilPtoiy tike tethers burst¬ 
ing with Wtvrved mm&. * (l0i«4AM<vattrM ; 
LaUUUS ; N ECTANDIIA ; Br.NZOlN ‘^A&StfFKA.'ifej 
There arc 46 genera ami 45 > species «*t’4|iis’ na¬ 
tural order. Its position is near 'lfltymtdaaem 
and Gasy/thacea. — Eng. Cgcf* 

(4S28) LAIJUUS, a genus of Plants'beloiig- 
ing to the natural order Euuracere, to which iu- 
ilml it "has given its name. It includes as a 
species one of the most celebrated trees of anti¬ 
quity, and until recent times some of the most, 
elegant and useful of the vegetubj^^kiugdom, 
as among tlioirt were t’.ie trees yield'H^Tthe eam- 
plior of Japan, Cinnamon, both of Cliiua and of 
Ceylon, Cassia bark and buds, the Malabnthruin 
leaf of the ancients, with the less known Culilnwun 
and Sintoo barks, as well as the American Person, 
Piehurim, and Sassafras. Most of these are 
however now placed in distinct genera .by the 
latest authors who have paid attention to the 
j subject, as Noes von Esenbeck and Illume.— 
i Eng. Ogr. Taurus Camphorifera of Krempfer, 

! now Cue Camphor a officiuarum of Nees, is a 
! native of Japan and of the province of Foki* 
j on in China, and also of the island of Formosa, 
j whence, according to Mr. Reeves, the chief 
! portion of the camphor of commerce is 
! brought, to Canton. As the wood is said 
j to be valuable, the root, refuse wood, and 
| smaller bnv.';ehcs are cut into chips, covered w.blj 
a little water, and the camphor separated by sub¬ 
limation. [C.vmphoua] It is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish this camphor from that produced in 
Borneo and Sumatra by Diplerocarpus, or Drg- 
obalanopH Cam phora .[D rY on a LA N o PS.JThe kinds 
of cinnamon are not so clearly set tled,, os there 
is both a Ceylon and a Chinese cinnamon. The 
former however is no doubt, p ro< lly^Ftly, Oi»»- 
namomnm Zeylanicum , and t he latter by tile G. 
nromaticnm of Nees. Thiscinnnmon is’of superior 
quality, at least some of it, and is • preferred by 
the Chinese to that, of Ceylon, and said to be 
produced in Cochin China chiefly in the dry san¬ 
dy districts lying north-west of the town of Fid- 
foe, between 15° and 16° N. lat. Mr. Crawfurd 
(‘ Embassy to Siam,’ p. 473) informs us. that there 
are 10 varieties of it, and thaLit is Ifcot cured, like 
that of Ceylon, by freeing it from fcbte fejpidevmis. 
Dr A. T. Thoms#jyrives this as one of the 
characters Uy wbiehfiassia may be distinguislied 
froin.cimiartiorfc It ^, |w«»i|b|^ therefore that 

pe and sold 
that the 

cassia-b«rk of sbops Jttt oilly a coarse emnamon 
obtained frwa the thick roote or large branches 
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LAUEUS. : LAUEUS/ CAMPHOR A. 

of Ike cinnamon tree. Cassia-Buds,, or, Elor#s bog as k/t undietiirbed, they never wandered 
Lnitn Ormwe ,are the dried receptacles, of sktne fmra.home. • ‘■.■•;b« unodvautuge to have 

specie* : ol this 'ianttly/^y one post, in -adtoinse timber, but one is 

the abov*;<7, aroirndmaf'^ bat klcms bee^porot-f tpiite-pnfficfent,, i .iSMp|Wi f P^ < 

<4 did 1>y f^d-dirdi'^1 is named O.leurtirU . <4830) Gaw¬ 
ky Nee&vlfciib.&native of (tochin^Jhirtn'toMimit. fhoka Camphor 

Laos.andr Japan. .& is some- tree is an evergreen, gnaw^^ 

times bee»*dou||ted -wptf'hto the simatnuees we size, is straight belptv .and’ ; broaieWiL- AH parts 
now call Cinnamon tiWiP: Cassia ure exactly the emit a cainphorfeous odour when*; bruised- 
Sflme things' a* those to which the ancients ap- Wood white, fragrant, much...used m ;'"China 
plied these warned It is very certain that the for making trunks, boxes, &p v ; Branches sofiifi- 
substances, which formed such hiuhly-esteem- what lax, smooth, with a greenish, bark. leaves 
eil articles of -commerce must have possess- alternate, with long petioles,?' ovate-lanceolate, 
ed some remarkable physical and sensible pro- rather coriaceous, smooth, shining, and bright- 
jierties not common iu products beyond the green above, ])aler beneath, triple-nerved, with.a 
tropics. The aromatic principle is that which sunken gland opening by a pore beneath, at the 
is most conspicuous iu the products of the axils of the principal lateral veins. Leal-buds 
tropical zone, and is found probably in most scaly. Flowers small, hermaphrodite, smooth 
of the substances which the ancients obtain- externally, in naked, axillary, and terminal,cbryw- 
ed from rrc east—at least Dioscorides has des- hose panicles. Perianth 6-cleft, with a decid- 
cribed them all together. It would be difficult nous limb. Fei tile stamens 9 in 3 rosws, the 3 
even with our present knowledge to find any inner supported at the base with 2 stipitate com¬ 
other substances which would equally "'ell an- pressed glands. Ant hers 4-celled, opening by as 
swer the ancient descriptions, without going many ascending valves, the 3 interior looking 
still farther east. The Greek name of cinnamon outwards, the others openiug inwards. Three 
is Kty vifiu fiov, which Herodotus says his country- sterile stamens subalternate with those of the 
men learnt from the Phoenicians ; and the Hebrew second row, three other stipitate, each with an 
name, we know, isKinneinon. Ft is remarkable that ovate head. Drupe situated iu the tlmncate cup 
the Malay name is Kayu-Manis, w hich Mr. Mar- like base of t he perianth.—Native of China, 
shall says is sometimes pronounced as if written principally near Chindiew iu the province of 
Kama-Alanis. By t.lm Hindoos cinnamon is called Fokein ; also of Formosa and Japan -—Nees 
Dar-Cheence, indicating, that they obtained it von Esenb. 130. St. and Ch. 129.— Hoyle. 
from the Chinese; and Professor Wilson lias lately Mr. Fortum saw near a bridge, *• a noble speci- 
proved that there w as commerce bv sea w ith ('hi- men of the eamphor-trcc (Laurns eamphora) laid 
na at a very early period, and, what, is still more prostrate on the ground having been blown down 
remarkable,that the. navigators were Hindoos. The by a typhoon many years ago. Aud be tells us that 
Culilawan Bark, often written Culibaban, or Cu- the curious gnarled and angular branches for 
litlawan, said to be derived from ‘ kulit,’ bark, which this tree is remarkable when it is alive ami 
and ‘ lawan,’ clove, in some measure resembles standing, seemed more striking injfcs prostrate and 
(Jassia. It is one of those which has been known withered condition. — iorhute Residence amour/ 
in Europe since the 17th century, but it lias been the O/iin. p. 39. Dr. Riddell tells us that the 
little used in modem times, though Illume de- Camphor tree of China introduced into Bombay, 
scribes it as possessed of remarkable properties is a large tree with ascending branches, bark of 
in curing diseases. Analyzed by M. Schloss, it the stem somewhat rough, but on the inner sur- 
was fouitd fjo yield a resin, a volatile oil, and a face is smooth ami mucous. The tree does not 
bitter extractive substance. A volatile oil ob- blossom until it lias attained a considerable 
tamed from it in Amboyua is used ns a stinm- size, the fruit is a purple berry the size of 
lant, according to Labillardiere. It was former- a pea, composed of a soft pulpy substance Jiav- 
]y employed in Europe as an aromatic stimulant, ing the flavour of cloves and camphor.— Riddell. 
and must be useful in ca*es where such remedies To this tree it is that the camphor of European 
are indicated. The tree yielding it is a na- commerce is chiefly due.— O' Shaughtmsy, page 
tive of Amboyna, and is called Cinnnniomum 645. — See Camphok. To obtain the camphor, 
Culilawan by Blume.— Eng. Oyc. Dr. Wight in the wood is cut into* billets and boiled in water, 
leones gives Laiurus, 1833; bilocularis, 1828 ; cas- in iron pots covered with earthenware heads fill-, 
sia, 12fS-rl32-140 ; cinnainomnin, 129-136 ; Cu- ed with straw ; the camphor volatilizes and con- 
lilabau, 187; dulcis, 188 ; laneeolaria, 1821; cretea on the straw. This process is followed‘in 
multiflora, 131 fcaitida, 124; obtusifolia, 139; Japan*|?iiiaatrf, Borneo, and* Mftjfccca. Cam- 
porrecta, 1832; «whrv«t9,|985 andydlosa, 18^2. .pkor ia A ■pdnoip'le found in many ^jmte, but-on* 
(4829) any great abundance. ,Camphor, 

cies of lausus libftgtt Wm$ y : iix Tavoy%&)|#iis. J .me ^em-al substances the produce of countries 
There was one in Mr. J^aon*8 which the white the aputhward or eastward of India, was un¬ 
ants selected i$t preference to all others; and as knovm to the ancients. (Hindoo Med. p. 93.) It 
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was known to the. Arabs, and called by them Kttp* 
hoor. Camphor is diffused through iiU parts Of the 
plant, ami is sepnroteiMfe® tint’root, trnnk,m»d 
branches, which when (pu irito chips, ate boitod 
in water and then sublimed into inverteit straw 
cones contained within earthen capitals. It is 
thus obtained in the form of Crude Ckmp&or, 
chiefly from the province of Fokien and tiie op- 
l>osite island of Formosa, but shine of good quali¬ 
ty is also procured from Japan. The Dutch export¬ 
ed from thence into fSurope 310,520 lbs. in seven 
years. It is sometimes imported into Britain 
from Batavia. The ordinary Crude Camphor is 
in small greyish-coloured,slightly sparkling grains, 

— 1... _i.:.... _ * " , ,• 


which by aggregation form greyish crumbling 
cakes, with all the properties of purified Camphor. 
In England this is separated from impurities by 
being mixed with lime and sublimed in thin glass 
vessels, which being afterwards cracked, the 
Camphor if obtained in a concavo-convex cake 
about three inches thick with a hole in its mid¬ 
dle. Camphor is solid, colourless, and trau.shi 
cent, witji, a crystalline texture, lias a strong, 
penetrating, aromatic odour, and a bitter, rather! 
pungent taste, followed by a sensation of cool¬ 
ness ; though brittle, it is not, from its tough 
ness, easily pulverized. Sp. Ur. 93 to •91) ; 
so that if*floats on water, and, evaporating, 
produces a circulatory movement. From its 
volatility, it volatilizes at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, arid crystalizes on the inside of bottles. 
— li.ni/fe. 

(4S31) LAURUS CASSIA. Sgn. Cinn.vmo- 
MUM ALBIFLOItUM. Nees. Cassia liguea. Kiea/Ateoov 
and Ktwr<na,l{ip.Ko<rnria, Dioscorid. This is found in j 
Malabar, Sumatra, and Java. Tim cassia tree (/,»// 
rus caMw)«row8 chiefly inKwangsi and Kweiehau, 
and its dried hark alfords the principal patt of that 
spice used iu th# west. The bark is stripped front 
the twigs by running a knife along the branch and 
gradually loosening it; after it is taken off, it lies a- 
wbilfe until decay commences, when the epidermis 
is easily scraped off, and it. is dried into the. quilled 
shape in which it comes to market. The fleshy re- 
ceptaeles of the seeds of this tree, or the pulpy sub- 
stauce whkh is found in the pods, are also collect 
cd, and to market under the name of cassia 

buds, bJthg applied to the same purposes as the 
bark ; they require little or no other preparation 
than simple drying. The leaves and hark of the tree 
are also distilkril‘;rit)d funuish ea«sin oil, a power¬ 
ful and pleasaniNeti employed, by perfumers and 
cooks. The riutauflicttire 'of {t iias of late years 
been interfemi witivliy ilie officers from an ap¬ 
prehension, as batltwe^t alicged, that a want of 
fuel would ensue if the dUtillalion was, not res¬ 
tricted.— William« *Mid3le J(aiiff. Wol . II. p. 137- 
Bark, red brown, infragmeffte of tffoot and loit¬ 
er, sometimes in plane |rieoes « Mne in thickness, 
and of variable width or in rolled smooth pieces 
with a greyish epidermis covered with lichens, 
chiefly graphidet and lecanora. Hard, inflexible, 


LAURUS NITIDA. 

and 1 with plane fracture. Odour aromatic, agree¬ 
able, but weaker than the- true cinnamon. 1'astc 


Karmva putlay, Tam. 
Kuliuie Darchi.iie 
Dux. 


sweetish, inucilagfcioiub* ritfber acrid, bitterish, 
and tetiftftfotts • poWdrir of chamois leather colour. 
The valuable lwO^grt^s of tins bnrki depend on 
its esaehtMlotl: "©arista; bark is much rijsed for 
adulteratij^g true cini^ori ; it may bp distin¬ 
guished ntonce, by ftfckwf mnwlaginous char- 
acter when chewed. M. Fee places the name of 
a separate species to this article, but Mr. M«t- 
shall is of opinion that cassia bnrk is merely an 
inferior kind of cinuamon, obtained from titc ; lar¬ 
ger branches and trunk of the true treC. Mr. 
Marshall’s long residence in Ceylon, atid his 
close habits of observation, entitle ns to regard 
his opinion with full confidence.— O’ Skaug/inexxg, 
page 543. 

(4832) LAURUS C1NNAMOMUM. Cinna¬ 
mon. Lin. jfe 

Sannla wingaputta, Ter.. 
Ainxli.es Mat. Mod. page 
204. 

This tree is rare iu the .Deccan, and is only to 
be found in private gardens; where it is most 
probably introduced from Ceylon, .where it 
blossoms iu January and February, the seeds 
ripen in about four months, the berry is oval 
about the size of a pen, and when first gathered 
the taste resembles that of the Juniper berry, and 
when dry, if boiled, yield a substance which 
when cold becomes solid like wax, and may be 
made into candles ; propagated by seeds, shoots, 
or layers ; soil a sandy loam mixed with decayed 
vegetable matter.— Riddell. ■ 

(4S33> LAURUS CULILAWAX. Sgu. Ciu- 
namoiimiri Culilawuu. Blame. Tclakal, or Sin- 
doe, bark Suleekhe, Arab. Seleeka, Mathiolnx , 
Selechaeha, Avicenna, lslioos assigned as Greek 
name.— Bogle, p. 325. This grows iu Amboyna 
and the Moluccas. The bark of this tree is an 
aromatic stimulant like Cassia, with some astrin- 
gency and a flavour of cloves : It contains resin, 
volatile oil and bitter extractive. Dose 19 graiii3 
to l a drachin. The oil is used in , Amboyna as 
a stimulating iiumneut.— O'Sh. p. 589. 

(4834) LAUllUS MALABATHRUM, (Fee.) 
Svn. Cinnamomum Maiabatlirum, (Nees and 
Ebcrmaier.) Folia inalabathri of tiie ancients. 
Leave*, Tej pata, Huso. | Bark Sadrus, Putrty, lliso. 

The odour resembles that of cloves; the flavour 
is aromatic and hot. A native of the Malabar 
and Coromandel hills, and of themoontain ranges 
from Sylhet to Missouri.— O'SAanghtmtg, p. 5 3 9 • 

(4835) LAURUS NITIDA, 

Pswaa-tM.; 

and ,* igk ; ]^erih email trees, 

abod; ' Tjfelir^arkis aromatic 

and affords 'im'lnffed&r' kind gjf cinnamon. They 
are found in tiie FegU and tounghoo districts.— 
McClelland 
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LAVANDULA VERA ’AND SPICA. 
(4586) LAD BUS ^pBILiS,- 
f$tt6~<tifyffhat is the AiSbi.C' name pl|>#ih*6 f lilies* 
whi^ere;¥dl u?ed in itmdidue, 
tfite 

83 (4337) LAUltUS PERSE A. This tree grows 
to a large size and requires much water. The 
wood is ver^r brittle., It bears fruit during the 
rains, the size of a baking pear, but to describe 
it more accurately would be to say that it is 
from six to eight inches long, and in the thickest 
part about three inches in diameter. It is called 
Subaltern’s butter. The outside has a dark 
green skin, rather thin ; and inside a soft whitish 
pulp, which may easily be divided with a spoon. 
The seed is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
and will grow if planted immediately. The 
ilavor of the pulp is sweeet and creamy, and 
perhaps the name of Subaltern's .butter is de¬ 
rived from this particular taste and appearance. 
The Natives do not seem fond of it.— Riddell 

(4838) LAVAJAll TIMBER, short round 
logs of Timber in the Madras market, from 12 to 
16 feet in length. 2 to 3 feet square. 

(4830) L.WANDER, the name of hoary, 
narrow-leaved, fragrant bushes, with generally 
blue flowers, arranged in dose terminal simple 
or branched spikes. Twelve species have been 
described, only two of which are of much inte¬ 
rest, viz. the common lavender ( Lavandnla vent), 
and French lavender (L. xpiai). The former yields 
the fragrant oil of /mender used in perfumery, 
(its solution iu spirits of wine forming what is 
called luTeuder-tcaler,) and the latter oil of spike, 
used by painters on porcelain, and in tin: prepa¬ 
ration of varnishes lor artists. [See Essential 
Oils.] English oil of lavender ismo-t esteemed : 
it is prepared chiefly at Mitcham iu Surrey, 
where the plant is extensively cultivated for the 
purpose. It is iu highest, perfection when about 
a year old. At first, it is nearly colourless, but 
gradually acquires a pale amber tint. Oil of spike 
is chiefly imported from the South of Europe 

— TomliuHOH. 

(4840) LAVANDULA ST.ECUAS, (mstak- 
hyuodus,) is different in some botanical characters, 
in other respects nearly the same as the next, ll 
is much prized as an expectorant and autispas- 
inodie by the Arabs.— OS!tuughne«sg , page 481) 
A species of Lavender flower is imported into 
Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and used medi¬ 
cinally by the natives of India. The Persains 
term it Ossa-kuddat. — Faulkner. 

(4841) LAVANDULA VERA AND SPICA, 
of DecandoRe. Syn. L. Spica of Linn:, audits 
variety. Europe. Tlowe** st»aR,bluish, cal^x, 
tubular, cylindrical,] streaked, ’tomentqw, corol- 
la infundibuliform, {Albescent, tube ratbe^Umg- 
er that the calyi, 1 limb with five unequal 
divisions, upper lip large, obcordate, bifid, 


LAWSONIA. 

lower lip trifid. GdoUfc agreeable and pene¬ 
trating, taste aromat i#-iwp d, rather hot. The 
volatile oil is limp^^pfltfaiisparent, yellow¬ 
ish white; four pa^ %&iai»r nearly two of 
camphor. Often* oi 

turpentine, ami of a species of lavender, qJ superi¬ 
or aromatic power, though Lavan¬ 

dula (spica) yieldl an oil much used by porcelain 
painters, and called oil of spike’V- O'Shangh- 
nessy, page 488. Wight gives Lavandula(Ch.) 
Burmanni; 1438 (Ch.) Lawii; 1439. 

(4-81-2) LAVANDULA VERA. 

Sitakepungerie, DoK. 

This plant neyer blossoms in the Deccan, but 
grows to great perfection on the Neilgherry 
Hills. The hush there luis a strong aromatic 
scent, but seldom survives more than two years. 
Is propagated by cuttings and lt\yers, in a 
_>ood rich soil.— Riddell. Lavender, requires 
pot culture and careful renewing of the stock 
every season by cuttings, old plants being very 
uncertain ; should be. planted in rather poor soil. 
Seeds sown at the commencement of the rains. 
—Jaffrey. 

(4813) LA WANG ok KULIT LAWANG. 
Malay, the clove bark of commerce.. According 
to Crawfnrd, this is the bark of the ciniiaino- 
lmnn sinto, and takes its name from having a 
clove flavour. It is a produce of Borneo and an 
object of export to China.— Gratofurd, page 215. 
See ClNNA.VOAlUJI ClILILAWAN AKD LaUKUS 
ClILILAWAN. 

(4814) LAWSONTA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Lythraceoe, which, 
consisting of only one or two species, maybe 
found in - most oriental regions in gardens or in 
field cultivation. The genus is characterised by 
having a 1-purtite calyx, 4 unguiculate petals, 8 
stamens, a sessile ovary, the capsule scarcely de¬ 
hiscent, or rat tier forming a globular membrana¬ 
ceous 1-celled berry, with several angular seeds 
in each cell.* It is disputed among botanists 
whether this genus consists of one or of two 
species; in the latter case, one species being 
armed with thorns, was called L- spinosa, and 
(lie other being without any, was named I. iner - 
in is, by Linnaeus. I)e Candolle has followed 
Lamarck iu uniling them together under the 
name L. alba, stating that when young the plant 
is unarmed, but when older becomes thorny 
from the hardening, of the smaller branches. 
The natives of North of India distinguish the 
unarmed species by the name Phoolke, or flower¬ 
ing Mhgndee. It is a much smaller plant, but 
flowers*ncfet abundantly. The thorny species is 
called Mhendee; this, besides being a larger 
plant, contains a greater proportion of colouring 
matter', and is extensively cultivated in the vici¬ 
nity of Sidoura, near the north-west bank of the 
Jumna. The flowers of both are corymbose, 
white, and powerfully fragrant; the leaves smooth. 
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opposite, oval, lanceolate. To the latter spodes 
or variety the Arabic name liiuna or Henna is 
more especiidly applifll; which, in many of their 
medical works, as intldtt of Sernpion.is describ¬ 
ed under that of Al K*nnu, where it is interest¬ 
ing to observe he quotes the description By 
l>ioscorides of K (repos, as applicable to this plant. 
This Kupros, or Cyprus* is teireover supposed 
to be the Gopher of Scriptuve. (‘Cnnticl.,’ i. 
12). Besides the similarity of name, uo plant 
is more likely to have been alluded to in 
the above passage, -as uo other is more highly 
estemed or more frequently employed than the 
llinna, and it would appear to have been applied 
to the same purposes from very remote antiquity. 
All oriental travellers describe the use of this 
plant by Asiatic women in dyeing their nails and 
the tips of their fingers, as well as the soles of 
their feet, of an orange hue with the leaves of 
the llinna. It is also used by the men for dye¬ 
ing their beards, the orange colour being after¬ 
wards converted to a deep black by the applica¬ 
tion of indigo. That this plant was similarly 
used from very early times is highly' probable 
from the allusions to it by poets, as well as from 
some of the Egyptian mummies appearing as il 
the nails had been similarly dyed.— Eug. Ctjc. 

(4815) LAWSON r A ALHA. L.vwsonj.n 
JnkkmIs. The Henna tree is the camphirc oi 
the English Bible, and the cypress shrub of 
the Greeks and Romans. “ The cypress plant,” 
says Rosemmdler, “is held in particularly 
high esteem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and 
the Turks; and they think that they make 

* % V 

an agreeable present whim they offer a per¬ 
son a posy of its fioweis. in reality, this plant 
is, as Sonuini observes, one of those which are 
particularly agreeable to the eye and the olfacto¬ 
ry organs. The flowers, of which the coloring 
is so soft, spread the most delightful fragrance to 
a great distance, and fill with balsamic odour the 
gardcus and rooms which they adorn.” It is ex¬ 
tensively cultivated by the Burmese, and hedge- 
formed of it arc common in Bengal. The fresh 
leaves beat up with catechu, 

b-«-“Imbue 

The fingers ends with a bright roseate line, 

So bright that ill this mirror’s depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream.” 

Thill use af the leaves is as old its the Egyptian 
mummies, and is still practiced by Southern 
Asiatics.— Mason. *+ • 

(4840). LAWSQNIA INERMI3. Henna. 
Egyptian Privet. 

I'rkan, An as. , Henna, Pier*. ► 

?>larito»di, Cvks. , '$*kiciuir», Sa!*# 

Mayndie, Dw, Tam. 

Mtmdee, Henna, GuzJELd. J jgpggMt* Chisttuo, lvenic, 
Buuniaeea, MaL. 

Lawsonia iuermis, furnishes an important 
dye stuff, and the distilled water of the flow¬ 
ers is used as a nerfume. The extract of the 
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flowers, leaves, and shootaisused by the Halpuis 
iu lepra.-and iu obstinate cutaneous , diseases* 
half' s teft si^ocmful'tieiitg given twice iu 24, bo^ a. 
The Mnhomedau women M ; -lndia'We'tlw''^ot9 
for dyeiiig&he nails ml,aujl. Hjw'jsjime..ptiiotiae 
prevails in Arabia tSld . Bnrbary. In. all these 
countries the manes and tails olth® horses are 
stained red in the same imnnetvr^O’^ifo^ 
Lnwmuin iuermis, Eastern privet ;, ipm.is ai fi ne 
hedge and perfumes the sir, with a delicious fra¬ 
grance. The leaf, triturated with rice gruel,, or 
water is used iu staining the nails, palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet, of a red colour. Mv. 
Faulkner says, a reddish brown substantive dye, is 
procured from the leaves of the Egyptian Privet 
{/uitesouia iuermis). The Mohomodaus iu India, 
Persia, Arabia uud other countries, use the shoots 
for dyeing the nails, tips of the fingers and toes, 
and palms of the hand, red. It is employed iu the 
Fast for dyeing ordinary stuff; and the extract 
of the flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used by the 
hakeems in lepra, and in obstinate cutaneous 
diseases.— Faulkner. lspuud the seeds of the 
Mayndee are burnt as a charm with benjumin or 
ritii -mustard seed and Patchouli (Pogostemou 
Patchouli). It is a hedge plant, resembling the 
English privet, the wood strong and suited for 
tool ham lies, tent pegs, &c., the leaves yield the 
dye used by the natives. — IIort.Gard. 33. Henna 
' {Luitxuuia iuenuh), is an important dye stuff, and 
the distilled water of the flowers is used as a per¬ 
fume. The Malioinedan women iu India use tlm 
-hoots for dyeing their nails ml, and the same 
practice prevails in Arabia. In these countries 
the manes and tails of the horses are stained red 
in the same manner. — Sioneunds. 

(J-S47) LEAD. Plumbum. Saturn of the 
Alchemists. 

Sluesh, !)i;k.. Surh, I’fks, 

Amik, Amah. Olow, Pol. 

I lih yen, I'liiN. ('Imrnho, t’oier. 

i.uoJ, Loot, 4 >lt. S'viiiclz, bus. 

l’loml). Km. Xisuiliii, Sans. 

Itli-y, l’>l<'i. f< er. I'loino, Si*. 

Sccsa. tlrz Siii ksii. bream, Tam. 

I’iombo, I ). Slicsliinn, Till, 

i’liiiiilniin, J..vi. Ti-iiicUmti, Mai* 

A soft and flexible metal, of a pale livid grgy 
colour, easily malleable, but slightly tenaceous, 
and not sonorous. It is of common and exten¬ 
sive use in the arts. Alloyed with tin in differ¬ 
ent proportions, it forms solder and pewter ; and 
wit h antimony it constitutes type metal, ^Com¬ 
bined with oxygen, it forms tuamcol,a protoxide 
of a pale yellow colour; Litharge , also a semi- 
crystalline protoxide, obtained in separating sil¬ 
ver from lead ores, enters largely into ..the com- 
pdsition of i i pt red lead, a 

duetoxide, ;g»ap»int, and also 

in the manufacture the Carbonate 

of lead or whit* lead * is a, dense white powder, 
cmninnnlv niunliwed u a nisrmeut: the chratuule 
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^i^<4 of jK ; beautjfiil yellow colour, is jrIso much \ 
used ,T#f vji!, pigme»t; mui the, sugar 

,i*v«pa.pioyed.:/qr 

J^a^mton.-rrlatUlmep* Lendj(.j^«»|i>);VAw 
of Uw » racial wameiit^y.. • known 
It, is, found chiefly .ns Suiphuret or-;.Galena, 
but » Jittle in ^ - liw^vilic, state also, .■«#• >t» 
o*u{ft^ wuibcaiiibin^ljwiili several whls.*-* Mqgle. 
At: ..Dessouly in > higher Ilindoostan about fif¬ 
ty-five C033 coat of Siriuagur, there is a lead 
mine of considerable value, vforked by the Itajah, 
and Captain Turner iufonus us, that at a place 
situated nearly two days journey from Tessoo- 
luraboo, in Thibet, there is one which much re¬ 
sembles some of those iu Derbyshire jn which 
the- lead is mineralized by Sulphur. In lower 
India, this metal has been found at Jungum- 
ruuzpillay, in the Cumbum District, in com¬ 
bination ns far wilh varying proportions, of 
Iron, Antimony, Silver, Sulphur, Argil, and 
Silex. The greater part of the lead however 
that is met with in the Peninsula comes from 
Siam, from Arnccau aud occasionally from the 
Bunnah dominions. It is also a product of 
Omen iu Arabia, but Dr. Ainslie was not. aware 
that it is exported from that couutry.— Jins. 
Met. Med. p. 50. Galena or ant'/dmret of lead. 
A rich ore of lead from Martaban containing silver 
lias already been noticed. Another locality from 
which Galena is exhibited is the Dhone Tnlook 
Kurnool, from which Galena in very large blocks 
has been obtained ; one piece measured about 1 8 
inches in diameter aud weighed upwards of J» 
Gwt. This ore was carefully tested by Dr. 
Scott some years ago, and was then found to 
contain from 5o to 70 per cent, of lead but uo 
silver ; some, of the last consignments are found 
to be rich in silver: It was also tried at the 
Mint and yields a large per centago of Lead. 
It lias been used for some years at. the Madras 
•School of Arts for glazing Pottery, and an¬ 
swers well for that purpose, though it is found 
to succeed better when reduced to the form of 
muiium, aud then ground with Felspar and an 
Alkali. The raw galena only answ< rs for the 
softest and commonest glazes, and the per een- 
tage of impurities mixed with this description, 
varies so considerably, that it lias been found 
safer to reduce it from the state of Sulphuret to 
that of an oxide before applying it totiie wares. 
Much of the Pottery from the School of Arts 
has been glazed with this Galena iu different 
states. Galena is also known, to occur at the 
Neilglievries and in two parts of the Cuddapali 
District. A good sample is exhibited amongst 
the .Chemical substances, from A&derabad, as 


Lead, 
Sulphur, 
Silver, 

Gold, (traces) 


Carbonic Acid. 


LEAD, SEMIVTIUFIED OXIDE, 
surface, A specimen that l)r, Morton sent to 
England for analysis, .Was said to be a very 
valuable Mineral, aiHl^ilbttUied to make a fortune 
for some one. Professor Mitchell in the cer¬ 
tificate that lie furnished Dr...Norton of the 
y.sie, says i “ It contains 

Lime,' I 
Magnesia, f 

Iron, • 

Silica. 

It is a sulphuret of lead or galena. Tiie quanti¬ 
ty of lead and silver appears to be considerable, 
but there was not sufficient*of the mineral to es¬ 
timate either.” The ore is seen iu the limestone 
precisely as galena is found in the limestone of 
the MLsissipi, < lie of the richest known deposits 
of lead in the world. Mr. O’Kciiey states that 
the carbonate of lead exists near the head waters 
of the lloungdarau.— Mason. The Galena of 
Jungumrazpilly near Cnddapah, of which a fine 
specimen was shown at the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, has only been procured iu small quan¬ 
tities through Capt. ffernery ; it has been ex¬ 
amined by Dr. Scott.— M. K J. S. 

(+848)LE.\1> BLACK: PLOMBAGO. Is said 
to be occasionally sold for autimouy iu the bazars, 
it is found in Ceylon and Travnncore also in 
the Northern Circar mountains in the Vizagapa- 
tam district, though 1 am not aware of any hav¬ 
ing found its way into the market, but. I under¬ 
stand it has been procured thence by the proprie¬ 
tors of the Pdmlipatnm sugar works for use in 
machinery. 1 have had some from Bangalore of 
good quality for common purposes, it is found 
iu fhe hill on which Capt. Orr’s house stands.— 
Rohde, M.S.S. 

(1849) LEAD, SEMIV1TIUF1ED OXIDE. 
Lithahok. Pliuubi Oxydiun (Semivitveum) L. D. 


Soorma; but thisappOnrs to have been purchas¬ 
ed in the IJazaaiv Leojd epnfnyiina wfow.-rThe 
limestone of the Burmese,, Provinces- probably 
contains large quantities of lead-. In the valley 
of. the, Salwen, thereis a rich vein of argentifer- 
•ous gafoua, which is reported to appear on the 


Moonlarusingy, T i:i„ 
Litbargyrum, Eno. 
Oxide of Lead, fused. 


Litharge, Fu. 

Prot oxide de J’lomb. 
Blei-oxyd, Gbk. 

This Oxide of Lead (PbO=U2) was known 
to the ancients, being easily produced when melt¬ 
ed. Lead continues to be exposed to a current of 
heated air. The surface of .the metal becomes 
rapidly covered with a scaly powder of a Sulphur- 
yellow colour, which is the Protoxide of Lead, 
and which, being skimmed off, is known in 
commerce by the name of Massicot. When 
the. heat is continued to a bright red, some, 
metallic Lead is separated, the Oxide is fused, 
though imperfectly, and on cooling becomes 
an aggregated mass, which readily separates 
into crystalline scales, of a greyish-red colour 
These Jprm the Litharge of commerce, Which 
varies, in colour, and is. called 1 Gold JAth- 
■arge when of a red colour, owing to the presence 
of a little lied Lead, but Silver Litharge ’When 
lighter coloured. These are. frequently obtained 
in the process of refining Gold aiid Silver by 
means of Lead, and in separatingdhe Silver from 
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Argentiferous Lead. Ttie Lithirgfe’of QomtEMMe 
is liabhFtS 1 contMnsftdjjitte; f |r»Wi.4Uto 'Hgfe$gfr$ 
T5ari». fiend, '* ditto. 1 ' 

like the other*p«J(»arfl^oss «f . Jjead j^ N rtfect 
those expo*@#tdits it is’jonfy em¬ 

ployed l‘harmaceutie»Vlj» m for making Bincetate 
of Lead, and by(combining with oil to loqn the 
Lead Piaster winch is the basis of several others. 
*— Hoyle. |t is used as a < I tier in painting but 
seldom the Red lend being preferred bv inoochies, 
it is however suitable for rendering oil drying for 
varnishes.— Rohde M.S.S. 

(4850) LEAD, RED: Minium. 

Yerra Siudooi um, Tkl, | Gunga Simlnoram 
. Is used both as a pigment, and drier by Moo- 
chies : it is not manufactured in India .—Rohde 
M.S.S.y 

(4851) LEAD, WHITE. 

* 

Siifcdn, Tei.. 

Imported os a paint, when exposed as such it 
rapidly decomposes the oil with which it is mix¬ 
ed, Oxides of lead should be avoided in all out- 
sitle work in India .—Rohde M.S.S. 

(4852) LEAD WORT Plumbagixcb.®, 
Plumbago. Red colored, Blue, White. The white 
flowered grows wild— Riddell. 

(4853) LEATHER. 


Loafer, Dan. 

Letfer, Dr. 

Cuir, Fa. 

Jjt-der, Gkr. 

( lmrino, Chumrn, Gt;z. 
llixo. 


Cnojo, It. 

• urium, I. AT* 

(-hil.'ill, I’KIIS. 

Ko.shn, Uus. 
t.'ncfo, Sp. 

Jailer, bw. 

The skins of various quadrupeds dressed m a 
particular manner for the use of manufacturers. 
For converting skins into leather,different process¬ 
es are followed,, according to the nature and kind 
of article required,as tanned leather, salted leather, 
Scc.-Faulhner. Leather is a chemical art with which 
the Hindoos have long been acquainted, t hough 
it’is doubtful whether they ever made leather of 
veiy superior quality ; but the arts is* practised 
in native states where it is not likely to have 
lteen introduced by European influence, as for 
Instance, in Cashmere anti in Cutch, whence we 
have had skins dyed of different colours. But 
leather of very excellent quality has been sent 
fromi^'fjovernment farm at iloonsoor in My- 
so^fikewfee from Calcutta by the Messrs. Teil. 
'Hie native ’bfcij&lgs are, however, not to be sur¬ 
passed. — Hdyti Arts <fc. of India, page 484. The 
manufacture of leather in the Madras Presidency, 
is by uo means so thriving as it might be, consi¬ 
dering the great abundan«| of Tanning materi¬ 
als at command. owing to the 

very low rank of the Aiiisaos, (Gkuchlere or 
ChumarwalUu,) for the att of leatber production 
is Well understood and successfully practised by 
the European tanners at Pondicherry, Hoonsoor, 
Guntoor, Bangalore and Madras, the leather 



leathMeC .. 

jf inferior '%hatt«ftd , e , $ii' Ebt 

Buffalo itnd Buttecfc 
procurgblb, 

. ’beiriidily 

-ram ■ <tf 

the onfall process 'given 
accompained the consignmentof'leather' ; firdm 
Guntoor: indeed, nurrvingjtlw featherbeinglthe 
province of the shoemaker’s wife, while manufac¬ 
turing it for tl>e market, belongs to the husband, 
inferiority of ^Indian leather may be ascribed to 
want of skill on the part of the currier,'and from 
the use of quicklime. It is generally acknowledg¬ 
ed that there is no better tanning materai than 
Oak bark—but it has been shown in the class 
of Leather (including saddlery and harness)a£l»at 
similar substances, if treated with care and skill, 
may be employed with great success, as for in¬ 
stance, Divi Divi Catechu, Tnnghedu Bark, fee., 
these produce their effects more rapidly, ami the 
leather so manufactured is said to be nearly as 
durable.— M.E.J. li. Leather is a chemical com¬ 
bination of skin with the astringent vegetable prin¬ 
ciple called tannin or tannic acid. The manufacture 
in Great Britain ranks next in importance to 
that of cotton and of wool, and is probably equal 
to that of iron. There is a large and constant 
demand for leather as an article of clothing: it 
enters into the construction of various engines 
and machines ; supplies harness to our horses, 
linings to our carriages, and covers to onr books. 
For all the varied purposes to which leather is 
applied, it is well adapted, and it was probably 
at the earliest period of man’s history that an 
art so necessan to his comfort and welfare be¬ 
came known. The skins of animals taken in the 
chase are in their fresh state tough, flexible,, and 
elastic, and seem, at first, view, to be well adapt¬ 
ed for clothing ; but in drying they shrink, be¬ 
come horny, pervious to water, and, on exposuie 
to moisture, putrid and offensive. But if the 
skin be separated from fleshy and fatty matters, 
anil then be put into a solution of certain vege¬ 
tables containing tannin, which abound in almost, 
every country, the skin separates the whole of 
the tannin from the liquid, and becomes hard, 
insoluble in water, almost impenetrable by it, 
and incapable of putrefaction. The subsequent 
operation of currying renders it pliable and more 
waterproof. Similar but less decided changes 
are produced upon the skin by impregnating it 
with alum, and also with oil or grease. The ob¬ 
ject of these processes being to render, soft and 
flexible that which would otherwise be bard and 
unyieldingj th® skirt thus transformed was called 
by our Snln ancestors, Uth. lithe, dr 'Other, 
—that or yitMipg}. j?li«iee pur 

French 
tfinarew AH 

mil odder the deaomi- 

nationsof Hirifcs, Kafs, add Skins. From these 
there are various kpd& of leather tanned in Eng- 
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laud: 1st. Butts -and bk6k%: these are selected 
frbm the stoutest artd lienvies^ okliides,-^l'bc butt 
informed by cutting off ..the skin of ifie Head for 
glue; also the cheeks, the slfouldfeFj Hritl n *tril> 
Of tltei belly on each: side. In the back, the cheeks 
anti belly are cut ofty but the shoulder is retained. 
2nd* Ifidea consist of cow-hides, or the' lighter 
ox hides • they are tire same as butts with the 
bellies On. Hides are sometimes tanned whole, 
and are struck for sole leather, in which case- 
they am caltetl-c/’o/; hides. 3d. Skins: these are 
Used for all the lighter kinds of. leather. The 
hides of South America are in high repute ; they 
are the produce of the lialf-wihl cattle which pas- 
tare on the wide plains hetweeA Buenos Ayres 
and the Andes: Hides are also imported from 
various parts of Europe, as also from Moroeeo, 
the Cape of Coot! Hope, and other places. They 
arc imported dry or nailed. The. following 
were the imports into the United Kingdom for 
the years 1850 and 1851 : — 

River Plate Rio Cramie. Pus! India Horse 

l)rv. Salted. Kips. Hides. 

.- 1850,.211,820 0811,- WO l,i;or.,8SO 031 510 

1851,.02,010 7i!!,5W 2,202,700 110,010 

The hull or hack of the ox-hide forms the 
stoutest and heaviest leather, such as is used for 
the soles of boots and shoes, for most parts of 
harness and saddlery, for leather trunks and 
buckets, hose for lire-engines, pump-valves, sol¬ 
diers’ belts and gloves for cavalry. 


Hull-hide is thicker, stronger, and coarser in ils 
grain than cow-hide. The hide of the bullock is 
intermediate between the two. Calces'-skin is 
thinner than cow’s, but thicker than most other 
skins. It is tanned for the bookbinder ; but tin- 
greater part, of the supply is tanned and curried 
for the upper part of shoes and boots. 

Sheepskins are supplied chiefly by the home 
markets, but many thousands are imported from 
tire Cape of Good Hope, and are considered to 
be superior to those of English growth : they are 
distinguished by the greater width of the skin 
that covers the tail. They are simply tanned, 
and employed for various purposes for which a 
thin, cheap leather is required ; such as for com¬ 
mon book-binding, leathering for common bel¬ 
lows, whip-lashes, bags, aprons, &<:. Sheep-skins 
also form the cheaper kinds of washleatljer for 
breeches, gloves, and under-waistcoats; as also 
coloured and dyed leathers, aiid mock-morocco, 
used for women’s shoes, for covering writing-ta¬ 
bles, stools, chairs aud sofas, lining carriages, &c. 

Lamb skins are chiefly of home produce ; they 
are also imported from the north of Italy,. Sicily, 
and Spain. They are dressed.whiiejoyjQl^red 
for gloves.. The; skins, of goats a^wtffir .lotto 
the best kinds oflurbt leather. The chief supply 
of tb#. best kidrSkius ift'fyom: ^wihreHand aha 
Tuscany, ; wheni&y thjjy are shipped, -chififfy .ht 
UteghPrn,T 1 ■ ^.. >v ' • 

o Goatskins are principally: obtained horn tlih 
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coast of Bavb&ry and the Cape of Good Hope. 
They foym the best dytNd ; i»orocoo of j^ll colours. 
Kid-skins supply the 4he*t white and coloured 
leather for gloves shoes. 

Deerskins.—ate, .tfoi'-torfuZ'.: extent; supplied 
kr our parks ; but the etfkfflupplyis-fioin New 
York and New Orleans i d few are sent form 
Canada, and some from India. Anielopeskius 
from the Cape of Good Hope are of gbdd qualHv. 
Deer-skins are all shamoyed, or dressediti oil,' 
chiefly for riding-breeches. Shamoyed'leather, 
of sheep, goat, and deer-skins, was, formerly a 
lucrative branch of the leather trade Of Great 
Britain. This kind of leather was employed 
chiefly for breeches, white or dyed, worn-by 
persons who rode much on horseback. The Eng¬ 
lish shamoyed leather was so much esteemed, 
that if, was not only worn by their own cavalry, 
but by that of Prussia, Austria, aud most of the 
German states. During the Peninsular war, 
however, it was noticed by the British command¬ 
er that in wet weather the leathern garments 
fitted close to the skin, and were long in dry¬ 
ing, so that the men were liable to colds^ rheu¬ 
matism, and other complaints arising from this 
cause. Woollen cloth was therefore substituted, 
and the example being speedily followed by 
Austria and Prussia, this branch of the leather 
trade speedily declined. 

Horse-hide ,—is tanned and curried for harness 
work, for collars, &.o. it has of late years been 
substituted for sealskin, but does not produce 
so good a leather. Enamelled horse-hide, split 
or shaved thin, is used for ladies’ shoes, in imi¬ 
tation of seal. 

Dog-skin ,—is thin, but tough, and makes 
good leather. The supply is limited to this 
country, but has fallen off of lijt.e years; horse- 
leather taking its place for thin dress-shoe9. But. 
most of the dogskin gloves, as they are called, 
are really made of lamb-skin. Sealskin makes 
a valuable leather, but a large proportion of the 
supply of seal-skins is used as fur for covering 


caps. 

Hog-skin, —affords a thin, porous leather, 
which is used for covering the seats of saddles. 
The common custom of cooking pork with the 
skin on greatly limits the supply, which is chiefly 
from Scotland and Yorkshire. The following 
selection from the “ Prices Current,” contained 
in the circular of Messrs. W. T. Goad and Bigg, 
of Mark Lane, forms a good illustration of the 
extent and variety of the trade in hides and 
skins :— ■ 


Ox and Cow-Hides. 

Buenos Ayres and Monte Video :— 

.ii'Weight. • •• , l)ii{y free. 

29—32 lbs. at per Ib.-,^- ' 

, -'j|bo^W«-’rio. 30—34 ■ ' Aj- 

'' ^est light,••• 21—24 „ . <? 54-—6 

' 38—42 ‘4 _4,! 

• • * a* »* «« • 


: i./ 


-Heavy ox,.. 




3-J- 


-4 


* 1 105 


x 5 
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Ilia Grand* and liio Janeiro 
' Weight. ' 

Best heavy. 8‘2—r-3* lbs. atpeflb 

•'•9d sort .....1 20-^30’ : ■;; < * 

■ Salted 

Valparaiso, Lima, Puitta, Arenas, $v .: -i- .*”* 4 

l3rv—1st Sort 24—30 „ 51-—54 

Brazil 
Dry Salted 
Wet Salted 
Cape : — 

Dry.. 


Bilbbnl 
Spanish 

Xwdt# Kid; 
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mb...., r r 



//Capel;:.... 1 .; 
Moghdorc.... 


j:. ._4, 

1 ... 


. 2-1— 3- 

J t 





. 4 —5 

y.......... 


. 3 -4; 


Kips and Skins...... 4 

New SoniA Wales :— 

Salted.;....•.. 2 ^— 2 J 

North diner lean :— 

Salted...... 2 ’— 4* 

West India —; 

l>r£... ; ,... 2 v-t; 

East India :— 

I)rv Salted. 3 — 8 ’ 

Brined ...... 5.1—7?. 

Bbffaloca....... 2?— 

ItOHSK-lllllES. 

Haeitos Ayres :— 

Salted.... per hide 

lito Gran.de . ,, 


1- 


0 

O' 


9- d. 1 


1 9 


t 


6 0 

ii 

t.'A. 

8 


German- 
Jlnssian. 


-drv 


4*.- 

4*.- 

4#.- 

4s.- 


-6s. 

-5s. 

-5s. 

-5s. 


Kips-Dky. 


j TSnenos Ayres. 

African,. . 

P. lersburg , 8- 
9) 10- 

Gipe . 

Mugadore . 


per lb. 


- 9 lbs. 
-12 „ 


Skins. s. 

Nutria.per do/.. 10 

(.'ItiuchiUa.. „ ^ 

J)eer, Bpenos Ayres large red. per skin. 1 


small thin... 

Vicuna, Buenos Ayres and 

West Coast. „ 

Sheep—Mogndore.. per doz. 

Buenos Ayres. „ 

Trieste..,;. „ 

Tuscan..... „ 

Cape.-.. 

Italian Kid .. per 120 6 0 0 


0 

2 

15 
10 
10 

16 
12 


7 —n 

3 —6 
*2-9 
S.V—8-2- 
41 —-0 
3?—5) 
d. 8. 

0 - 13 
0-52 
0 - 2 
6 - 0 

6 - 3 
0-22 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


wm 

mT 9 C 4 io 0 —* ,7 .0 0 

5^'doB.: o &w-4 

■ ■£ 

■ *0 4Hw^ 

j Seal-Fiir-Largeivigs per -skill 0 ‘ 

1 Mid din gs & small „ '*• O' "U ’TlTHl 

Large Jmps. '' „ 0 llO-^T^O 

Newfoundland. . „ 0 2 ' 

Creenlahd. „ 0 1 

JlORSKRMR. 

j Long CombedjBuenos 

I Ayres clean..... per lb- 

j Tails rough, Buenos 

Ayres. „ 0 10 -i- 2^ 0 

Good mixed. „ 0 — ‘0 

Fair mixed. „ 0 7,|-— 0 

Common and short. ... „ 0 6 — 0 

Ox Sc Cow, on the skin „ 0 7 — 0 

Ditto clean and free of „ 0 S — 0 ’ 

Russian long combed. „ 2 0 — 2 

2d quality.. „ 0 9 — 0 

Short. ,, 0 0 — 0 

Horns. 

Cape.per 123 48 0 --86 0 

B Ayres, M. Video, & 

Rio J. Ox.. 26 0 —45 0 

Small Ox and Cow.... „ 12 0 •—24 0 

Buffalo .per cwt. 1 fi 0 —38 0 

Deer.. 24 0 —35 0 

Tips—Buenos Ayres.. „ 18 0 —22 0 

North American. „ 18 0 —20 0 

Buffalo. „ 17 0 —22 0 

Bonf.s. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

River Plate.per ton 4 10 0—6 )0 0 

Vegetable. Substances used in Tanning .—The 
tannin or tannic acid of different vegetables does 
not appear tojje the same astringent substance. 
The differences between tannins from different 
sources are small, ami are chiefly interesting to 
the chemist. There are, however, certain broad 
features which are alike in all. Tannin is cha¬ 
racterised by an astringent taste, and by its 


m 

H 

n 

n 

n 

o 

ms 

10 

7 


0 15 
0-18 
0-28 
8 10 


Lamb.;,..-... 

St 

4 

10 

0 — 

6 

5 0 

AnkonaKid........ 

7J 

7 

0 

0 — 

s 

10 0 


IS 

5 

0 

0 — 

6 

15 0 

Tuscan Kid......... 

S 9 

8 

0 

0-10 

10 0 

Lamb....... 

« 

5 

10 

0 — 

9 

10 0 

Naples Kid........'; 

t ji 

4 

10 

0 — 

6 

10 0 

Lamb....,.;. ' 

. ■ t: 
' ft.. ■ 

;*S. '4 

10 

0—^5 

10 0 

Sicily Rid........... 

'■"Mr 


0 

0 — 

7 

0 0 

Lamb...,,.., 

.#/ VS4 1 ? 

>3.. 

:> <3' 

0 

0 — 

4 

10 3 

Trieste Kid.__ 

St 

r:¥ 

f 

0 — 

6 

5 0 

I mnlb ... .... 

» 


10 

0 — 

6 

10 0 

BilboaKid.—. .. 

St 

: r T 

d 

0 — 

8 

10 0 


0-18 0 j bluish-black or dark-gteen precipitates from 
aqueous solutions, by the solution of Salts ofthe 
peroxide of iron : it also affords a diity-Arhite or 
brown precipitate with a solution of getathie. ' A 
solution of proto§ulphate of iron does itOt j50B- 
ei pi late a solution of tannin, until, try i&}K)jtfhfe 
to the air, oxygen is absorbed, and a gerbiidfe of 
iron is formed. This change, 'i&rf* 

rapid. If cold aqueous Solution's' 0 f # <ttnbin and 
animal gelatine (such as glue, sute ? ^ 


be mi: 
down as 
gelatin: it contains 
If hast be 
precipitate 



&S) 
» 6 - 

bftaftnfei. 
. hirt<x*SS,£he 
■ W "elastic 
mb. Taimirf is iiiort 
pure state from j£*ll 
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. wn4. r -W-.A'i5Rw^Y','p^tere^,aud 
jOace* 1 .#* 1 . .,• a 'glass . percolator, : M&, Vj^leto 
oC, which,is|pkgged with 
exists .formed iu /gall'-ni^, supyujjk 

mango-seeds, divi, y«louia, tea, «c. v and is 
I«9 qM% ftgniad in «H eases from the de- 
cpmpositionoftauiiin. It i$. not iso soluble in 
eoW water as,taimiu,^but is very soluble iu hot. 
it does, not combine with gelatine or gelatinous 
tissues as tannin does, and hence is little or no 
use to the tanner. The tannin of gall-nut mid 
sumach is more liable to pass into Gallic acid 
than any other description of tannin. This 
change in the ease of gall-nuts, mid probably, 
also, in other cases, is expedited by the contact 
of the insoluble vegetable matters which remain 
after the tannin is extracted. Pyroligneous acid 
retards, the decomposition of tannin, while tar¬ 
taric, malic, and vegetable acids in general, 
accelerate it. Sumach is peculiarly liable to 
fermentation,, probably in consequence of the 
malic acid preseut in the leaves. Hence it is of 
great importance to the tuuitcr to become acquaint¬ 
ed with the circumstances which favour the conver¬ 
sion of tannin into Gallic acid; and to avoid them 
if possible, for this is a positive source of loss. 
In the spent or waste tan liquors there is a 
considerable proportion of Gallic acid. There 
is an opinion among tanners, that the presence 
of gallic acid is useful; and when hide* have 
been cleansed with lime-water, they are lelt for a 
time in the waste liquor, the gallic acid of which 
is said to expand the hides, and facilitate the 
penetration of the solution of tan, when the hide 
is transferred to a stronger liquor. Now, as al¬ 
most any other acid would answer this purpose 
(indeed water soured with sulphuric acid is so 
used), it certaiuly does appear to lie a circuitous 
as well as costly method of getting an acid by 
the decomposition of tannin. Oak-bark is the most 
iippoitaut tanning material iu common use. [Sec 
Ha uk.] It must be stripped in spring, for it then 
contains more tannin than bark cut iu autumn, 
and this agaiu more than that whicli is taken iu 
whiter. The trees are felled about Mov : but in 
some cases, a small quantity is cut down about 
two mouths later : this is called midsummer bark, 
but it is bow seldom seen hi the market. The 
quantity of I nun hi is considered by tanuers to be 
in proportion to the freedom with which the sap 
flows at the time of stripping, nud to the facility 
with whicli the bark is removed. Bark which 
him tho appearance of having been removed with 
ilijlij^ftyji letches a lower price than that which 
nppe^wtp )i|iyc come off with ease. The richest 
baric is d^tpiiuect in the warmest spring,, for then 
the s^pds moet abuudtuit. A few days 
previous to the felUng and stripping redpceip& > 
proportion of .tannin fltd'qaP- The bark of epp- 
-pice trees about 1 % years, old contain^ more tap 
than younger trees, and these more thart olcl ones. 
According to Stenhouse, the tmmin of oak-bark 
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when subjefct to destrpctive distillution does not 
afford'taBiiinl^f gall nuts 
does: hence the ,is probably not 

identical with that of galls. Oak bark contains 
from 5*6 to O'O per font*' o^tannin, ami h) this as 
iu other astringent bavksthetdnnin is contained 
solely in the inner white layers next the alburnum, 
the middle coloured portion cQjitatujng iiiost of. 
the extractive matters, and tbtf ef^ejt&iisjdr,ex¬ 
terior but little extractive and no taphui- From 
4 to G lbs. of oak-bark are required for the pro¬ 
duction of 1 lb. of leather. Leather tunned with 
oak-bark is consideml superior lg that made with 
any other tanning material, but the process is 
slower. The price of good English oak-bark per 
load of 45 cwt. delivered in London in Juno 
1 852, varied from 12/. to 13/ 10k. When the % 
bark has been stripped, the long pieces are set 
up on end i-ducked) to dry. Jp the present year, 
1852, after the stacking, a succession-of three 
weeks’ rain greatly deteriorated the bark, by wash¬ 
ing out a portion of the tanniu. Sumach is used 
'in the manufacture of the lighter and finer kinds 
of leather. 11 consists of the powder of the leaves 
and young branches of shrubs growing iu the 
south of Europe and known to botanists us Rhus, 
column, Venus sumach , or the wild olive ; llhmts 
coriuria , hide or elm-leaved sumach. The 
former is used most extensively by the dyer and 
calico printer ; the latter by the tanner. Of late 
years sumach leaves have been imported entire 
in consequence of the adulteration which formerly 
prevailed. Its per-eentage of tanuin hail been 
found to vary from 16 4 and 16 2 in Malaga ami 
Sicilian specimens, to 10, and 5 iu Virginia and 
Carolina, sumach. The tannin appears to be 
identical with that, of galls, and a good deal of 
gallic acid exists ready formed iu sumach. 
When mixed with, water it is more apt to ter men I. 
than any other tanning material. The price of 
Sicilian sumach in June 1852 was from 14#. 6</.t<> 
16#. per cwt. Did or diet diet is the pod of a 
leguminous shrub, Ccrsa/piuiucoriaria, a native of 
South America, and growing to the height of 2P 
or 30 feet. It is imported into Great Britain 
from the West ludins and from various parts of 
the. north coast of South America, ’flic pods 
are of a dark brown colour, about 3 inches 
long, but curled up as if by heat iu drying. 
The whole of the tannin exists iu the rind 
below the epidermis ; the taste is highly as¬ 
tringent and bitter, but the inuer skin which 
encloses a few fiat seeds, is nearly tasteleis. 
Divi contains a considerable quautity of. tanuiu, 
and also a mucilaginous substance which prevents 
its being paad in dyeing and calico printmg. lt 
soon ferme*<,s when mixed with water. The fa¬ 
ther ipade % means of divi is veryjMrbiis, bncFis 
of a brown or deep brownish red colour. The 
eoloudug; matter is produced sptnew^tit suddenly, 
ail# appears to be the result bf ferBieptation; *jf 
air be excluded the colour is riot produced and 



'LEATHER 

tfbe leather is equall^good. The price ia from 
‘W. to 38 ft'tom '• "■ ,■ - ; y ■ :• ' 

Vut,o*ia consists of the acorn-cups af Qt&r- 
ctts Jtyilop*; or prickly cupped oakj grotv- 
iilg in the Morea. As soon as the aCorns are 
gathered they are partially dried, and con¬ 
veyed by mules to Symrna for shipment. 
There are hew stored in warehouses for some 
months, in layers of from 3 to 5 feet in thick¬ 
ness. The cups undergo a slight fermentation, 
and in drying, the long spreading scales which 
confined the acorn contract, and allow the acorn 
to fall from the cup. . The acorns which contain 
no tannin are separated from the cups, and 
those of the latter which are damaged are also 
picked opt. The diameter of the caps including 
the scales is a little under 2 inches. A small kind 
of valduia, cantata , bears a higher price than flic 
common : it is somewhat richer in tannin, and is 
chiefly used by the silk dyers, (food valonia is 
thick, full grown, and bright in colour. It ex¬ 
posed to rain after being gathered the cups lose 
a portion of their tannin and become of a deeper 
colour. About 2 lbs. of valonia are required tar 
the production of 1 lb. of leather, which is said 
to be less permeable to water than that made 
with oak-bark, and so heavy as to make valonia 
the cheapest of all tanning materials, except cate¬ 
chu or terra. . A mixture of valonia and oak-bark 
may be used-with good effect. 

Catechu, cutch, terra-jupouicu and terra, arc 
inspissated aqueous extracts from the bark, wood, 
and probably the leaves of the Jcacia catechu 
and Uucnria gambit". In commerce, the two 
sorts are known as Catechu, or Gauthier, and 
Catch. Most of the catechu from Bombay is 
said to be from the former tree, and that from 
Bengal from the latter. Bombay catechu or 
cutch is the richer in tannin ; it is of a dark 
brownish red colour, internally as well as exter¬ 
nally, and of specific gravity 1 *3S. Bengal cate¬ 
chu or terra is of a light brown colour internally : 
its specific gravity is 1’28. Both are astringent 
and bittpp, leaving a sweetish taste on the palate. 
Catechu is saM to be prepared by felling the tree, 
witting it up into small pieces, and boiling with 
water in a narrow mouthed vessel until only one- 
haif of the original’bulk of liquid remains. The 
solution is theft traftsferred to a wide earthen 
vesseLin which the evaporation is continued ; the 
inspisAtion is comjfleted by exposure to the sun 
with occasional stirring. Before the extract is quite 
diy it is placed in cloths, strewed over with the 
ashes $ cow-dung, cut into small lumps and again 
exposed *o the sun. JMtv Paruell remarks that the 
appearance of the dark-cotphred variety, or cutch, 
answers better to the deseriptioa of this mode of 
preparation than that of thelight-coloured variety. 
This, which is more pulverulent than the former, 
is'said to be prepared by mixingihe concentrat¬ 
ed decoction of the tree*with a pulverulent sub¬ 
stance resembling starch. The powder is dispns-. 


. BEATERI#: . 

>1 1 in ft thfrilnyer outdoor Or shelfi «ond tire 
conce^thfiBdfeb sdectictio»"liWeg^’ 

to;. 

powder. When tlte-mass ’$» '‘beebiiie^ 
ing. it is cut up into enudkt&M^ •'*»ish 
the sun. f Both kinds ofeeatedmb'eowfcaift^^^ 
half their weight oft tannMt, Whidf 'diflm« r ft«On 
that of galls in affording o^e gi'ccn preCij^tes 
with Salts of iron, and'yielding no •pyrogid'iic 
acid on destructive distillation. The timnin of 
catechu is soluble in cold water. Catechu >• also 
affords a peculiar principle, which has been 
named cutechin and catechuic acid; which is not, 
soluble in cold water, but slightly jso in the solu¬ 
tion of the tannin of catechu, CatechU is exten¬ 
sively used in India tanning, and of bite years 
has also been much used in this country'. 

Ians the skins with great rapidity, but the, 
leather is light, spongy, permeable to Water, 
and of a dark reddish fawn colour. The light- 
cnloured variety of catechu produces n softer 
leather than that tanned with cutch. Ca¬ 
techu produces but little of the deposit of bloom 
which is yielded by oak-bark, valonia, and divi. 
A pound of catechu is said to be sufficient for 
the production ol about a pound of leather. Ca¬ 
techu is used by calico printers, to produce ft fast 
bronze on cotton fabrics. 

Mgroba/a/tx.—Thv. substance known by this 
name is the fruit of several Hast Indian trees, 
and is used in India as u substitute for galls. 
When ripe, the fruit is pear shaped, deeply wrin¬ 
kled, and of a .brownish yellow colour : it .weighs 
from 70 to lot) grains. The husk contains the 
whole of the astringent matter, sonn? mucilage, 
and a brownish yellow colouring substance, 
which is used in India for dyeifig yellow. The 
lmsk is usually separated by bruising the riftt, 
which it encloses. The tannin of myrobahms 
differs slightly from that of galls, (ialiic acid is 
also present in rather large proportion. The 
price of rnyrobalans in June 1852 was quoted 
at from 5/. to 10/. per ton. 

Mimosa or Wattle-bark, is procured'from dif¬ 
ferent species of mimosa, which grow in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand. It. is sometimes im¬ 
ported in the form of fluid extract, as well as 
bark. The leather produced by its means is of 
good quality, but of bad colour. The bark'tsust 
be finely ground, or it docs not give uptfco^bole 
of its tannin to warm water, , : : ta 

Cork-tree hark .— The outer dead bark of the 
cork oak, known as cork may 
injury to the tree, [see Conk,}'blit tkW$feer$&rk 
which is used in tanning enhnot be reaftOVbd with¬ 
out destroying the tree. In Cbrstca^SjMiin, and a 
few other countries, where $16; 
the bark is retftoVcufl fof Thlsj Baric 

contains t^wioc jie mucb bhk-ftaric of 

average quality*' The tanditrhjiJl^hrs to resem¬ 
ble that of#a4ci§m: it affords scarcely any bloom 
and gives a dark colour to the leather. 
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is soin^timesused ..BBih'^hba^tate 
•leis^jalf batk, for ;tmiuuig tlifc iHfeFiorislvcep iskms, 
Ubtfotf** It ebnfonjs4 gokljeal joftan- 
ia»« ‘ xplec^N^ sotjoa vesinta ^ ; - 

' ^*ffom&?nE--“Thebark of tlie common wil- 
’loVt contains, According?to‘ Davy, 2*3* per cent. 
tannin, and that of the Leicester. willow fi-S per, 
cent. Danish leather, which has a peculiar and 
agreeable odour, and is used for making gloves, 
isprepared froin kid and lamb skin, by means 
of willow bark. The same bark is also used in 
the preparation of Russia leather, but the odour 
otlthat leather is produced bv tire oil of birch 
tree bark. The following extract from Messrs, 
(load and Rigg’s Prices Current for 1851, will 
show the sources and prtc<*s of the imported 
barks. They are all free of duty. 
t Oak Bark — £ 

Flemish........per ton. 5 

. Du tcli, . „ „ 4 

German,. „ „ 4 

Cork Tree Bark — 

, rfpauisli,. „ „ 7 0 

Leghorn, . ,, ., <i u 

Mimosa Bark, . „ „ 8 ll) 

Ghtmbier ['I’erra Ja-J 

ponica, .) ” 

Uivi ,Divi — 

Savauilla, . „ 

Maracaibo,. „ 

- Valoni — , 

Smyrna,. „ „ I t 0 - 

Morea, . „ ,, 10 0 ■ 

Cantata, . ,, ,, 14 0 - 

The following table , is from a more 
one, constructed by Sir 11. Davy, to show the 
value to the tiftmcr of the different substances 
named. The numbers express the relative quan¬ 
tities of dry hides capable of being tanned In 
equal weights of the materials : — 

Bombay Catechu, . 

Bengal ditto.. 

Nut galls,. 

White iuner bark ol Leicester willow,... 

Sicilian sumach, . 

White inner bark of young oak. 

rrr* . .old oak,. 

— Spanish chestnut,... 


_ s 
— 7 
9 


8 . 

n 

10 

10 

o 

o 

10 


it; id 
8 o 

none. 


• 15 

• 12 
1<> 

labor: 
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LEECHES. 

m' tbqitmj used in 


ens^s of sttdh&iiitiy' '.'0 $ftweyTri loi'ses. Bulbs 
sent by VetC slightly ac¬ 

rid and bitter, but''given ip ilrttible and. 
treble the usual (puuttlty iW ’ WfeicH bqpftl is em¬ 
ployed, they did hot lit prodbee 1 ' the 

marked effects which squill Occasions. '•'1110 bulbs 
Dr.O’Slumglinessy used liadnot fldweredThlrt sea* 
son. From trials it would nppCrt* that: this 
article holds out but little prospect of. its fever 
being usefully employed in mediimie- 7 ^*SMf^- 
ues&y, page 003. • U 

(4853) LEDUM CISTUS. JSrieaeea:^ Cul¬ 
tivated the same as Lavender. 

(4*5«) LEE A M A CllOPllYLL A A cu¬ 
rious looking herbaceous plant, with a leaf 
larger than a cabbage leaf, is sometimes cultivat¬ 
ed for the astringent properties of its roots v It 
is the large-leaved Leea. The Btinnansuse it to 
stop the effusion of blood in wounds ; blit in 
Hindustan it is said to he a remedy for the Gui¬ 
nea-worm.— Mason. Dr. Wight gives also L. 
staplivloa. 

(4857) LEECH EE TREE. This is a shady and 
large tree, some J O feet high, ornamental, and 
bears the fruit ol that" name. It is a delicious 
»fruit, as large as a good sized plum. It produces 
a very large quantity of fruit, and there is not 
the least injury to be feared from a free use of it. 
In that respect, it is like the mango. The fruit 
is dried in India, boo-chew bo, in Eo-keiir, in Chi¬ 
na, is noted for this fruit, and the trade in them 
in a dried state is extensive .—Bonyuge America, 
page 152. See Lice Cl IKK. 

(I85M LEECHES. SANGUISUGA, on 
JILIU DO M.EDICLNALIS.*uut. cl. Annulosa 
of Maclcav. 


21)1 
231 
127 
79 
78 
77 


Aluk, Khecraliecn, Abav.. 
Kooilalla, Cvxo. 

SnngMic Eli. 

Blutigel, Gek. 

Jouk, Guz. Hind. 
fiSe\\a, Greek. 

Leeches 


Patchet, Mae. • 

Zeloo, Pkus. 

Jaluka, Sans. 

Attei, Tam. 

Jalagah, Ted. 

Jerika, Tee. 

throughout Europe, 


Souchong Tea,.. 

Qfeen-Tea, . ... . 

Entire bark of Leicester willow, 
-ae—oak, ... ... 

>~ Spanish chestnut, 


72 

03 

48 

41 

33 


of oak, 

—— Leicester willow, . 
Spanish chestnut, ; 

'of 1 eltn,'.. ... j ... . 

Common willow,... 


(4 854) LLDEBAURIA HYACINTHINAv 
ErrtUropiwff., indioum. A native of Bundlfe- 
eurnl and Hyderabad. Martina and Ainslie de¬ 
scribe the bulbs as a substitute*'for squill, and 


are common 

America and India, inhabiting lakes, pools, 8tc. 
There are a great variety of leeches,some of which 
araconsidered poisonous,— Faulkner. Leeches,the 
genus Sanguisugo orHirudo(H. medicinalis) be-' 
longs to the family of Hirudinidte of the class An¬ 
nelida; from annulus a ring, and containing the 
29 j true medicinal leeohes,which are procurable iftt all 
21 | the stagnant waters of India. In the dry climate 
of the Dekliau, a caste of Hindoos rear thpm 
for hospital use. The full grown .; leeflikofc Jla- 
drae/.-^dt, Bengal will draw idfwfjffijlMt 
those i&piuyed in Bombay 
The numbcis of these aAp^ids 'iti; most 
j«M:m parts of the world >v4 When 

tphyelUng ia.Sikkim*.Dr;'that, 
between Singlam and Cpag^hg,' He was either 
wading through deopmitd or climbing over rocks, 
i mo 


19 

1ft 

14 

13 

11 














LEECHES. > 

Leeches swarmed in incredible numbers, ip the 
streams andtlamp grass and jui the bushes : they 
gut into bis hair, hung on hk eyelids andcfawl- 
ed up’ his legs aud down tus back, lib repeated- 
ly'feok u|.wards of jd() from his legs, when the 
small ones used to,collect on 'clusters on theau- 
step aud the sores they produced were not heal¬ 
ed for five months. He thinks snuff or tobacco 
applied to the feet the best means of'preventing 
ilieir attacks.— -Hoot. /fjm. Jour. p. 17. lie 
thinks that the extraordinary abundance, of! 
these Auelide* in Sikkim may cause the death of j 
many animals. Some marked murrains have 1 
followed very wet seasons, when the leeches ap- } 
pear in incredible numbers ; and the disease in \ 
the cattle, described to him by the Lcpchns as in | 
tlie stomach, ill no way differs from what leeches ' 
would produce. It isn well-known fact, that these 
creatures have lived for days in the fauces, nares, 
and stomachs of the human subject, causing j 
dreadful sufferings, and death, lie has seen the 
cattle feeding iu places where the leeches so 


ojf shit to,flip brntimash ms ,«n effectual 

reme<ly.-^^nfe* . &/„ % . ; 

native inhabitants of 

attached to lpeks,: ns the , Ismejiten 

leeks imd onions of Egypt, .anil they aboiirHl in 

their gardens.-rAfa*^. Tim seetlmnybesmvn 

at the commencement of the^ rains, or after, in 

beds, broad-cast. -When abut six inches, higk 

they require transplanting into large beds, or 

rows, at lent one foot apart: they go to seed in 

the course of six months, and grow yery well in 

all parts of the Deccan.— Riddell. 

(4SC0) LEGUMINOSJO, or EABACEAS, n 

very extensive natural order of Plants, consisting 
of herbaceous plants, shrubs, or vast trees, ex¬ 
tremely variable in appearance. The leaves are 
alternate, most commonly compound, occasional¬ 
ly marked with transparent dots ; petiole tumid 
at t he base: stipules 2 at the base of the petiole, 
and 2 at the base of each leaflet; pedicles usual¬ 
ly articulated, with 2 bractlets under the flower ; 


,al>otmded that fifty or sixty were frequently to- calyx 5-parteil, toothed or (deft, inferior, with 
gether on his ankles; and ponies are almost the odd segment anterior, the segments often uu- 
maddened by their biting the fetlocks.— Hooker, equal and variously combined; petals; 6,ipr by 
'I'he leeches used in the Calcutta Hospitals are abortion 4, 3, 2, 1, or none, inserted into the 
caught in tanks aud jeils in the direction of . base of the calyx, either papilionaceousorreg- 
Baraset by persons who allow them to fasten on ularly spreading; the odd petal, if any, pos- 
the miked skin. They are to be procured at all terior ; stamens definite or indefinite, perigyn- 
seasons; but are occasionally scarce during the ous, rarely hypogynous, either distinct, or moim- 
mouths of April and May, when the tanks dry ; del plums, or diadelpbous, very rarely triadel- 
up. The bazar price is two rupees per hundred, photis ; anthers versatile ; pistil simple, superior. 
In the Uupper Provinces a superior kind of leech I-celled, l -or many-seeded, commonly consisting 
is used, called the Sknloonb/idr? jou/:, caught iu of a single carpel,'but occasionally of 2 or even 
the tauks about Shttkoabud in the Agra district. ; of 3 carpels ; style simple, proceeding from the 


The Punjaubee leeches art- the next best, and are 
procured in abundance, about Pnteealah in the 
•Siihiud distret. The Shakooabailee leech will 
generally bear three applications, and is the only 
description of leech that will do so. 'I he animal 
is of a light olive green colour, and marked with 
two bright yellow stripes on the sides. 'Un¬ 
common wild leech of the Upper Provinces is 
called “ Daubreebut for Hospital purposes it 
is very inferior to those mentioned. The aver¬ 
age price of Sliakooabailee leeches varies from 
three to four rupees per hundred. 'I'he Daubrees 
from eight annas to one rupee per hundred. {Mr. 
Daily’* note*:) In Europe leeches are kept iu pans 
with a little soft water, the vessels being covered 
with canvass to admit the air. In Bengal they are 
placed in common earthen vessels with moist clay. 
The common leech uspd in the Bengal Hospitals 
averts 50 grains in weight, and draws from two 
to jmT fluid drachms of bipod-— O'>%uughnmy, 
pqS$$i- In SdufWti »n 

>i®$M'i»ools which are summer aud 

inwiffthe water is gowl that; is pot impreg- 
nafed with salts* It is sa*d i\j& ? caU\e ate fre- 
quent^affected by their adlie«i»g to their throats , 
when lipjetag. Mr. Bolide reoo^me*»lsd salt to 
the rySiras a remedy and thinks an addition 


upper mat gin ; st igma simple; fruit cither u 
legume or a drupe ; seeds attached to the upper 
suture, solitary or several, occasionally with an 
aril; embryo with or without albumen, either 
straight, or with the radicle bent upon the cotyle¬ 
dons ; cotyledons either remaining under ground 
in germination or elevated above the ground aud 
becoming green like leaves, always very large in 
proportion to the radicle, and very often amygda¬ 
loid. The most common feature of Leguminous 
Plants'is to have what are called papilionaceous 
flowers, and when these exist uo difficulty is ex- 
! perieneed in recognising them, for papilionaceous 
(lowers arc found nowhere else. Another charac- 
' ter is to have a leguminous fruit: and by pne of 
| these two characters all the plants of the prder 
! arc known. It is remarkable however tkAhond 
or other of tliese distinctions tlisappe^rii in a, 
! great many cases. Gresalpiniea have sp 
! flower with spreading petals and stamens adher- 
j ing to the calyx; otliers have vj no 
or some number lesstlian w]^jfe,Jjsf#*i ttotea 

have perfectly; TpfflSw, 

hypogynon# states. '']p9t0fmm K ^te*y3i hffit 
otnek, iti8t§aff;^J legume ipifc 

tiuguishablefroimadmpe ■last ciroum- 
stance is easily to be undereteod if we bear 



LEgUMINOS.E. . 

Djtie 'md a drupe "differ more 
' formed 


in mind tliqt a lego 
jrt niiine 

on, preci^y tins .swtiS • %l»i aw/tfte" former, 
%ltr ’ is 

■ ‘bif/leiSs * Aeftliy "tin tlie^oMside 

oti ifle’Hnsflle, l-seedcd, and in- 
dwiiiM'' Mende 1 some of the regular flower* 
’ '^fcritersl,' withdistinct staniens inny he said 
'($ be ftMeebas in flower and leguminous in 
flrttit. Simple therefore as* the diagnosis of 
this brfler Usually is, Brown is perfectly correct 
lu asserting that, until he indicated the difl'er- 
etice of the position of the odd lobe of tiie calyx 
iti Leguminous Plants and ltoseworts, no positive 
character had been discovered to distinguish the 
order from the other. Very few double 


one 

flowers are known iu this order ; those of Spar- 
tium fititceuiM and Ulex Enropaa are the most 
remarkable. Two ovaries are common in Wist¬ 
aria 'Sinensis, and the same phenomenon is to be 
seen, according to Be Candolle, in Ghtdifschia. 
On account of these and other circumstances, 
lie Candolle assumes the carpel of Leguminous 
Plants to be solitary by abortion, and that a 
whorl of 5 is that which is necessary to com¬ 
plete the symmetry of the flowers. In conse¬ 
quence of the highly irritable nature of the 
leaves of many of the plants of this order, 
and of the tendency to irritability discover¬ 
able in them all, some botanists have placed 
them at the extremity of their system, in 
contact with the limits ot the animal king¬ 
dom. For observations upon the nature of 
this irritability sec Dutroe-hct, * Sur la Mor- 
tilife,* Paris 182+, in which the author en¬ 
deavours to show that the motion is the. effect of 
galvanic agency ; ami the same writer’s * Nouvol- 
Ics llecherches sur I’Kxosmose,’ in which lie al¬ 
ters the explanation of the manner iu which gal¬ 
vanism produces the motion, adhering however 
to his opinion of that subtle principle, being the 
real agent. It is more probable however that 
these movements are connected with the inherent 
irritability of the protein common to all plants. 
In many respects this order is one. of the most 
important which the botanist can study ; more 
especially as it serves to show how little real im¬ 
portance ought to be attached to dehiscence of 
fruit in determining the limits of natural orders. 


What may be called the normal fruit of Leguini 
pus Pltirits is h legume, that is to say, a dry 
simple carpel, with a suture running along both 
its margins, sP that at maturity it separates 
tbrougli tbe lipe of each suture into two valves ; 
(mt eyery conceivable degree of deviation from 
tbii Ifw pbculra. Arcatiis ,and many more are iti- 
dehisoept; in CbnwtofcWjo; the valves separate 

from tlus future, which l^flins euti*e, £ke the 

repium iT ip all LomentaOeous gpppra 

sdtfli ’yiflf&s «*• 

the Him of tW sutum, flirtseparate trpi^ye 
m Eitidda * combination 6 f the pecuHaij^tf of 

- i, 


LECjU MIN QSiE. 

CurmichceUa aud Eomenlacea occurs; in Ilerma - 
toivylun tfie valyisa '^be*%by tips siUire and split 
.along the axis; JJipleryx, 

amf others, are true norespect differ¬ 

ent frpin those ofgeogrophi- 
cal distribution of this <»&iMj 4 ,o^"<§>»»idere(l 
with great care by l)e Ctmdtille, ^myvhpm the 
substance of what follows Is 'bprroweftv*'.'i.One. of 
the first things that strikes tlie^pb^yw.i^.:thHt 
if a number of genera of Leguminous. Iflapis have 
as extensive a range as those of other orders: t|isre 
is a considerable, number of which the geographi¬ 
cal limits are clearly defined. Thus the gopera 
of Australia are iu most cases unknown beyond 
that vast island ; the same may be said of north 
and south America, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and there are 14 or 15 genera unknown beyond 
the limits of Kuro|)c and the neighbouring boiv 
ders of Asia aud Africa. About 62 genera out 
of -SO are what are called sporadic, or discs’- 
ed over dillerent and widely-separated regions, 
such as Tepkrosia , /tcacia, Glycine, and Sophora. 
The species are found more or less in every 
part of tin; known world, with the exception 
of the islands of Tristan d'Acuhnn and St. He¬ 
lena, neither of which do they iuhnhit ; 
but they are distributed in extremely unequal 
proportions. In general they diminish sen¬ 
sibly in approaching the pole. This will 
be apparent from the following table ;— 

Europe, with the exception of the 

Mediterranean. - - - - . - 184 

Siberia..120 

United States. - - - - - -183 

China, Japan, and Cochin China. - 77 

Levant. - - - - - - - 250 

Basin of the Mediterranean. - - 468 

Canaries. - -- -- -- - 21 

Arabia and Egypt. ----- 87 

Mexico. - -- - -- -- - 152 


West Indies. - -- -- - -221. 

452 
605 
130 
229 
42 
29 
353 
13 


East Indies. ------ 

Equinoctial America. - - - - 

Equinoctial Africa. - - - - 

Australia. - - - 

Isles of Southern Africa. 

South America beyond the tropics, 

Cape of Good Hope. - - - - 
South Sea Islands. - - 

This distribution, if condensed, will give the fol¬ 
lowing results :— 

Equinoctial Zone... 1602 

.Beyond the Tropics to the North. - .1812 
Beyond the Tropics to the South. . * SSHf 
Since the time this calculation was m&dhjlbe 
ordor has been prodigiously enlarged «*$ jr ,3**? 
conaiderab^ number of species has ‘ 
to tWe from the tropical parts of * 
t^diai IhdlEheCape of Good »ti$ 

!ej» } ' tfce escalation, whh & 
ittStrQetive as a general sketph -jarwf 

ft&ttmhcli of ^-■*““* ^ 

11 



Legu- 






moTuiux. 

properties are the > great of tins 

sub-order; Seimtf v t hesri^'^stis^ :' 'pwy- 

duct. Some of thorn; yi«M dy«#. '^Wf-Lobost--' 
Tree^T 

are wtlsbmteclf|bf'thteit:■ 

principal species arc described ^Hul^f-sCJAsMtStJ- 

UEBATONrA, GbpAlt'ERA, H,!!MATpXVKOSf, fJ ^C- 
various ; some are nutritious, others tonic and j mex.e.i, Uobinia, TamaeiN’D’UE; &c. '■ * / ;'*w 
astringent, other# purgative, amt some poisonous. , xiie sub-order Minmn* have smalli feghlht 


LEUUMINOSX ^ 

mbiotis order is not only among the most exten¬ 
sive that are known, but also one of this most 
important to man, fljhethey,,we consider theb^np- 
t v pf the numerous spepip?, which are amoii^lthc 
gayest coloured,«iut most gracefull plants of fcvery 
jVnou, or their, appUcnldtily to a thousand useful 
pu° poses. The properties of the Order are very, 


qualities of this order in a general point of view, Ata te, but in the hotter parts of the world they 
that npon the whole it must be considered j f orm a strikingly beautiful portion of the vegeta- 
jmisouous, and that those species which j jj on Ei-om the much greater length of their 
arc used for food by man and animals j s ( ani( . lts , ilurir petals .and the clustered compact 
are exceptions to the general rule. J lie species j ;uTuugcntcut of their flowers, the latter oftcti 
amount to sonic thousands, and are conveniently j resemble tassels of silk, of the most vivid colours, 
divided iuto three sub-orders,. PupilionttceiP, | ju(< 1 |.||)jugled among the-leaves. f l heir bark is 
Casalftiuiert, and Mimo&ea. Pnpili*mtre<p, lhdsc i „ slla ||y astringent, with a frequent intermixture 
section, have what or called papilonaeeous j () f The gums Arabic, Senegal, Sassa, and 

flowers, that is of the five petals one is large, ; 0 (hers, are produced by different species ; catechu 
broad, spread open, and called the standard : ■ ; s t | 1( . t . x tra«*t of the* astringent baric of Acacia 
(two others are parallel,convex,or slightly spread- , Cafccfui, and the timber known in England 
ing, and called wings ; and the two remaining ils rose-wood is said to be the timber of 
ones are also parallel, but united by their ante- j SOllU! Miamn inhabiting the interior of Brazil.. 
rior edge so as to form a body not unlike the ( () f t | l( , lno>) striking phenomena among the 
keel of a boat, after which it is named. In , of tll j s onln* is the excessive irritability 

air these plants the -stamens are definite j 0 | )scm d)le j„ the leaves of certain species of 
in number, and inserted with tolerable dis- j ]i MO gfr, such as M. pndica, M. nemitUsa, 
tinctuess into the ctdayx ; but while many i ar( , j 1cn(H} called Sensitive Plants. It is 

are diadelphous, others . are monadelphous ] 1(> wever a special peculiarity, and not. one of 
or decandrous; the fruit is either a legume, ; crencrnl oecurreuee; unless the folding 
a lomentum, or a drupe, or some form j 
intermediate between the first and last. Jt I_ 

is here that the great mass of the order occurs, j (jl "|j ty j n ., 1< )XV degree.' The species of this 
especially in the'colder parts of the world. Peas, j ^-dor'are described under Acacia, Entada, 
beans, clover, sainttoin, luceru, liquorice, indigo, . M i m os a, See 
medicks, and trefoils, lupines, and numerous ■ 

other common European genera, belong to Papi- : LEloTMCllANjE (Swainson), a 

llonacejp. Many species are tomes and astringents, j t. > , ,, , 

and others vield a kind of gum, and among those j subfamily of the Ampditlfp, a family of Birds, 
that vield dyes is the Uaptiseu tinduria, the Wild ; It is thus defined by Mr. Swainson : Legs large 
Indigo of America. In a very large number of: robust, symlaetyle : hind toe longer than the 
sneclds narcotic properties have been discovered, j outer ; wings short and rounded; bill strong; 
The deseriiitioHS of the useful genera will be J the gonys ascending. 1 he only other genus be- 
found under their respective heads, such as As-j sides UtoUtriJs placed in this sub-family by Mr. 
tragaLUS Bdtea, Colctea, Cytisus, 1m>i- J Swainson Ph-rutluiu (bw.) to which that author 
goffra Eitvuu, Glycyrrhiza, Geoffroya, gives the following generic characters; Bill 
VIavia ‘Crotalaria, Meu torus, Teiptolo- short compressed, thick; the tip shnke-Iike- 
mfa &c. &c. The sub order Cswlpiniere have j hooked ; ciilmen urehed ; gouys ascending ; lios- 
the netal’s spread out, and nearly equal-sized, trils basal; the aperture^ rmmd; gapyi Jwrde; 

- - P*- • • ' • y -*•- *i —- be rictus slightly bristled; wings very short, fpnnd-' 

S ed ; tail short, broad, rounded ; the tips obtilse; 
tarsi smooth, ]ialc. P v erjithrQpterm, ^M^ 

. pentniy of. jliina^a IBifas,’' 


!T 

general oecurreueeunless the folding up at 
the leaves of the whole sub-order bo 
as an instance of the same irritable 


of 

regarded 


(4801) LKIOSAU HUS. [Iguantdaj] 


with distinct unequal stamens; they may 
consulted tbe regukir fbrni of the order,.while 
PkpiUottace .are the irregular form. Their 
fmik,b;iiMi«Uy always. The 

r.'»^ihik>which fumw|ieu»the. s^ioarle^ves, of , th? 
i the most interesting* arawg.them j tq 
yder also .Mm# M&- 

Sap pan-wood, wo*** sf#' Uym»avt% 
|guoi aidine'.Ht 4i f>i;pciatd. Purgative 



from 


erj/ifiropterup, Jn<J^ 
(4S63) LEIOTII 
btishnd by : 





nbfctr. 
ate,' deeply, 


*4C»|1- 

lli: 


i i i a 



LEMOit «R*8S. LEMUMDJJ. - 

^!!4? I .^iuVL—> 'Jt/LJLi 


Wished by .Jfr. 


ge»sricohwrsiab't i w»* i “ 8ee g o mj ilr ant;.* 1 

trik j«gc,, « s fr hrfrTu meoqs; tail mo4e;*te,doepty oil tech sort of the 

•JFLft.MJr...-'„ 


and similar In Madura;, 

ilie foUbwiug I are the the** 4 a&rta’m grass*djafcd ** Btethapii,” 

■ '• ‘ 1 “ Seegompil* and 'To-make' 

oil, each 'aort 'of be cut In 

pieces of one spin tong 1 fife fittferCots etoepted) 


fopuly. a r cmiiy of Birds. It is 

thus defined by Me Swainson, Legs large, ro¬ 
bust, syulcUh^yie ^ hind toe longer ttian the outer: 
wings abort and rounded; bill strong; the gonys 
ascending.— Eug.Cyc. Pol. III. p. 380. The only 
other genus besides Leiotkrix placed in this sub¬ 
family by Mr. Swainson is Pteruthius [Sw], to 
which that author gives the following generic 
characters .-—-Bill short, compressed, thick ; the 
tip shrike like, hooked ; culraen arched; gonys 
ascending; nostrils basal, the aperture round ; 
gape wide ; rictus slightly bristled; wings very 
short, rounded ; tail short, broad, rounded ; the 
tips obtuse, tarse, smooth, pale. L- erythropterus , 
Gould’s “ Century of Himalaya Birds,” pi. II. 
[Lanins erythropterus], India, is an example.— 
Eng. Cyc. Pol. III. p. 380. 

( 4886 ) LEMMUS, [Murid*]. 

(4867)LEMNA MINOR, the common Duck¬ 
weed grows in the Sikkim Himalaya.— Hooker 
Pol. I. page 306. 

(4868) LEMON. 

Lemoon, Arab. Limoni, It. 

Lirnpenen, Dut. Leembo, Pees. 

Limoni, Fb. 1 Limoes, Port. 

Limonen, Gee. Limonn, Rus. 

Limbno, Ncemboo, Guz. Limones, Sp. 

- Hind. * 

The fruit of a tree of the citron or orange fa¬ 
mily, a native of Eastern Asia, Assyria, Persia, 
anti now cultivated in different parts, of Europe. 

(4869) LEMON. [Citrus.] 

(4870) LEMON GRASS, Andropogon sch* 
NANTHU8. Camel’s Hay, Sweet Rush. 


[Swainson] a sub- and the same put into eartbera pilirt ^ 
nil y a family of Birds. It is Their subsequent exposure to the fito* 

os defined by Mr. Swainson, Legs large, ro- will extract the oil. Madura, J^h 8t|temlfer 


will extract the oil. Madura, .I4th September 
1850. (Signed) R. D. Parker. Cdlector. (Itee 
copy) E. Maltby, Collector. Tbe folkhgxC!^ is at 
Memorandum by Ross and Oo. Of'4jwk l 'l$l- 
cacy of Lemon Grass Essential Oil. ** Of iti uae 
and properties, particularly in Rheumatic ca nto, 
there can exist no doubt, as those (and there 
are many) who, happened to languish under 
its acute pains and who had felt an instanta¬ 
neous relief by the application of it outward¬ 
ly—would, we feel assured, join us in recom¬ 
mending it to the community in general. Its 
properties and intrinsic worth even as a perfume 
of other oils are well known in England and 
therefore need hardly he recapitulated in this 
place.— M. C. C. 

(4871) LEMON JUICE, Lime Juice. 


Askhur, Arab. Malatrinakam, Sans. 

Gundha-hena, IIeng. Camachie Pilloo, Was 

Gund-beyl, Olacha, sina- Pilloo, Cavatum 

Gus. 4 Hind. Pilloo, Tam. 

Seeree, Jav. Kamachie kussoo, Tel. 

Gowr-geea, Pees. 

A sweet-smelling, bitterish, aromatic grass 
having long, striated, scabrous leaves, which are 
frequently , used as a substitute for tea, and the 
white succulent centre of the leaf bearing culms, 
is often put into curries to give them an agree¬ 
able flavour. An infusion of the leaves is also 
used medicinally by the native Hakeems, who 
cftnydftr them to be tonic and stimulant. Sweet 
rush is mucb cultivated in gardens in Bombay, 


Jua delirium, Fr. I Lira boo- ka-rus, HiM>. 

Zitrouen saft, Ger. I Jugo dc limoft, 

A^ro o sugo de limone ; lx. | 

The expressed juice of limes or lemons. It is 
an approved specific in the prevention and cure 
of scurvy; a powerful and agreeable antiseptic; 
as well as an ingredient in many pleasant refri¬ 
gerant drinks. Lime juice is imported m large 
quantities into Bombay from Cambay.—j FauHner. 

(+872) LEMON GRASS OIL, Andropogon.. 
(Schsenanthus.) 

Camachie Pillo Tylum, Taw. 

This well known Oil, Camachie Pilloo Tylumy 
Tam. is obtained by distillation from the above 
grass, which grows plentifully in many parts 
of the country. It is much used as & rube¬ 
facient for Rheumatic affections, an well as iu 
Perfumery, for which purposes it is said to be 
largely exported from Travanpore. When new¬ 
ly made, this Oil is of a light straw color, but 
age changes it to a deep red.— M. E. of 1855. 
Another Oil of Lemon grass or Citronelle, tlie 
produce of “ Andropogan CUratum was exhi¬ 
bited from Travancore, and also- from Ceylon, by 
Mrs. Goodsir. 

(4873) LEMON PEEL. 


Lama de ecorce de ci- | Liraboo-ka chill, or chil- 
tron, Krf. ta. Hind. 

Zitronenshaleo, Gkb. Scone de iimone. It. 

I Courtem de aitm, £R-. 

Tike rind of the lemon is a bitter nrotnatac^aad' 


on the Coromandel Coast, and extensively in the is frequently ^employed in stomachic tinctures; 
north of Bengsl- — FauUtmr. This flourishes and for making preserves and liqueurs * it also 
in amf goad soil. It is propagated by abps yields an essential oil, which ia much used in 


Ut amr. goaa sou. it is propagw 
fromtVtete,* 1 ** rndyranums wab 
used asms wrfusion.— Rimfril . L« 
cuRiateed % natives sft te* the 
Provinces, §»d ndflMN&ohfltede * In 
is deesaed by ih*ra;#f touch ttekt 


watering. 


It is f perfumery. 
mi*\ ( 4874 ) 1 
( 4874 ) : 


—J Wkner. 

LEMUR [LEKpmnMt.] 
LEMURIM, k M 


a d. fltiott aide froto ^ehkknesj belonging to the Quadntmmm. 


Ibsfll bf much rftchcjr ih" ■ 4fe§It6 s 
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^Ohmnmteres Mammalaam,’ 


■ »«jf Animals 
tnaeus, in his 
Lemur, tbs- 


LEMUllID.'E 

genut of hia Primate*. 
primores ijiferiores 6.” la the liodyof- tlfc vtokj orjess. 
(‘ 8yst. Nat.’) hecharacterises the genua as:$Sl- j 
lows —Upper incwowL ’lprirBores^ 4 j the intetf- 
mediate ones wsiftote i incisors fc, longer, j 

prominent, (porrecti), compi’essed. parallet, and ] 


LftMUJtULK. A 

Deutes , very Incggp ,c«ri^j.n 



tail more 
and robust. 

if)■" ■ 

~. 8 ***' 


The spebtes ; Kwe, ■*&. Bek/fale^t ; ' S T .' Jao'i^m- 
approximate. Canines (hmiam) solitaryfapprtjxi- ’ ***! 

,iSt*. Molars numerous (plorea). aoilolS, the ! *-f *?**£ "•t***#'-”* 

natorior ones lonohr ml mno t«h, .IV M-! take the Mender I»m at 


anterior ones longerand more acute 
nus consists of Lemur iwrd-ijrndns, L. 
L. Maeam, L. Gatta, and La rolans. 


ofW 
ah<I the 

.» Slow-Paced Loris, pr Slo\<\-Paced 'Lemur, 1 both 

™ of which are confounded by Linnasus under the 


To these 


species Gmelin *U1«1 X Tndn, L. Potto, L. mu- \ ,mme of _ J f mur ^dlyradas, as examples of thfe 
riq.H*. L. bicolar. and L. laniger. Ptenoys is ll- i g e,,u ? Lon*. \ 

liter’s name for a genus of Prosimii, his third! JM grant it,— the Slender X*iris, has the 
family of his secoud order, Policala of .Maui- visage produced and dog-like; forehead high 
malia including the genera Loris aud Nycfmrbm : a bove the nose ; ears large, thin, and reunited; 
of Geoffrey* Mr. Bennett, in his ‘ Garden and i body slender and weak; limbs very long and’ 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society,’ observes | slend. r ; thumb on each foot more distinct, and; 
that in an early memoir on the family to which i separate from the toes ; on that and the throe 
the Slow-Paoed Lemur belongs, M. Geoffroy St. outmost toes are flat nails ; on the interior toe of 
Hilaire divided it for the first'Time into those | every foot a crooked claw; no tail; the hair on 
minor groups of which it was most obviously , the body universally short and delicately soft ; 
composed. But Mr. Bennett remarks that M. the colour on the upper part tawny, beneath 
.Geoffrey has since carried the principle of sub- whitish, space round the eyes dusky ; on the head 
division to a still greater extent by separating | i* a dark-shaped spot with the end pointing to 


the Slow-Paced Lemur from the slender Lori*. 
with which he had previously associated it, in 
order to form from it and some other doubtful 
species the genus Nycticebna. Mr. Bennett can¬ 
not perceive any sufficient grounds for thus dis¬ 
uniting two animals so intimately allied to each 
other, and differing in no more essential charac¬ 
ters than the somewhat greater length of the nose 
and of the limbs in the one than in the other. 
For this reason Mr. Bennett prefers M. Geoff¬ 
rey's older arrangement, and proceeds, in accord¬ 
ance therewith, to describe the Slow-Paced Le¬ 
mur as a species of Loris, which he considers to 
be a well-marked and circumscribed natural ge¬ 
nus, differing from the Lemurs of the same 
author in rnauy highly important characters. 
The following are the generic characters of Loris 
and Nyctipeius. Geoffroy :—- 

Loris. — Four upper incisors ; six lower inci¬ 
sors inclining forwards; head round, eves very- 
large, limbs very slender, no tail; four mam mm 
coming from two mammary glands only. The 
tibia longer than the femur ; cars short and 
hairy. 


4 1-1 

Inci»or», r-; canines, —— , 
6 - 1-1 


mollarSj 


_ w ) 

6—6 


3 ( 5 . 


Species.—1. Loris Grele, Loris y radii*, Geoff.; 
Le Loris, Buffon; L^Tardigradus, Seba. 2. 
Loris de Ceylon LorwKkytaaicus, Fisch. The 
locality assigned to boththese species is Geylou; 
but, ; «jeording to M. LessOn, ueUher Geoffrey, 
Jenumi, nor F. Cuvier' wl&ilt the second 
species, regarding ft-W a differing 

hardly at all ftam Loru yi^cilU. 

* yycticebiis.-^Vuctd round ; mwfeltsbort; eyes 


the interval between the eyes Length from the 
tip of the nose to the anus only eight inches. 

Loris tardiyradus, the Slow-Paced Lemur. 
—The most accurate description known to us 
is that given hv Mr. llenuett:—“The Slow- 
Paced Lemur,” he says, “ is an animal of 
small size, scarcely equal to that sof a cat. 
The largest individual yet noticed appears to 
be that seen by Pennant, who states its length 
at no less than 1C> inches from the nose to the 
extremity of its back. Its proportions are short 
and thick-set; and tin; apparent clumsiness of its 
form is much increased by the manner in which 
it usually contracts itself into n kind of hall. Its 
head is broad. Hat, and rounded, with •« slightly 
projecting and pointed muzzle, in which the nos¬ 
trils arc perforated laterally. Its eyes are large 
and perfectly orbicular, and furnished with trans¬ 
verse pupils capable of being entirely closed dnr- 
ing the day, and of being very largely dilated at 
night; their inner canthus is situated so low 
towards the nose that the motion of the eyelids 
appears to take place in a diagonal instead of a 
horizontal direction. 'The ears are short, round, 
widely open, but buried in the fur; and the tail 
is merely a rudiment of a few lines in length. 
The hinder limbs are considerably longer than 
the fore. The whole of the body, with the**- 
ception of the muzzle and hands, » thickly in¬ 
vested with tong closowroolly hatoofa deep 1 ashy 
gray with something of a brownuAf tings^ A. 
deep brown or c frunwt band pe*se8'«lo«gthe 
middtojmeofibe ftaUhTknd < -is^eeOtoipaftied’dft 
eftbewide by h feiat grayiriv btripe, rarpMrifag 
on ihebackwaftM head infew^slillAglvhw pstch. 
Thfediark raiddfe'stripe dividet ^M the %<fed'!nto 


\m 




two brandies,* is ^fj^uiv sulltiivuteJ, 

the- trunsvmrsdytoctow 
tbfr"ft»rel«f<iid ; amJ >‘Piyiftfahq} Mm ear,- *$be unt^ior 
crossing Urn eyewbfcpioty wul pending . todd* 
angle of the mouth. Between the two, above 
thp outer angle of-the ey«*,is «,large wldfce spot. 
Radi of the t5) f es |^j»iTottniM % a, ringof Jusky 
black, between--which n narrow white line parses 
from the back part of the head to, i he tin of the 
nose, which, with the exception of the naked 
muzzle, is also white. The latter, together with 
miked parts of tli« hands, is of a livid Heslv-co¬ 
lour with a tinge of black. On the under sur¬ 
face the for is of a lighter gray than above.” 
Bkg. Cyc- 

<4*878) LEONOT1S I/EONURUS. labial# 
Scarlet Dandelion. A beautiful small scar¬ 
let Hower, native of the Cape, and now 


LK PU R.ANDA SACCADORA. 


habitable elevations; anti ofle of .these is exceed- 


\k : atropos ); 
by the eminent 


bitty fdmil&r to that of Eu; 
but is ueverth^si .... 

entcpologist 

(is80) of ^todentia, 

the type of which why"he ixitidderdl as existing 
iu. the Common Hare. Mr. ^woinspn defines the 
genus Ltpns thus :—-Cutting teeth the upper 
in pairs two in front, large andgroqv^.ffld two 
smaller behind; lower teeth Squarey Ipiihders 

1 5 “’ composed of two soldered vertical piatcf; 
| a sixth, very small, in the Upper jay; Atolls 
; of the feet hairy ; anterior feet with five . toes ; 
| posterior with four ; tail very short, tunned bp- 
. | wards.— Ktty. Cyc. 

tlS81) LEPfADENIA SPARTEA, The 
fibre of another species of the genus, L. Jucque- 


eomrnon 

in all Indian gardens ; blossoms throughout t lie j »joaliana, was described to Dr. Koyle by Dr. 
year, and is verv difficult to get rid of when once ■ Stocks, as employed in Sindh with Periploca 


sown : any soil seems to suit it.— Rid/ell. 

(4877)* LKONURIS TATAR1CUS. Slack;/- 
decs. 'i'artarian Motherwort, -This is a shrnbv 
plant grown from seed and cultivated in some 
gardens. — Riddell. 

(4.8781 LEPIDUM SATIVUM. Garden 


CRESS. 


Hulecm Dijk. Bengal. 


Alicerie of the bazars. The alivcrie seeds ol 
the bazar, which were referred by Rottler and 
Ainslie to the Arabis Ciiinensis, have been ascer¬ 
tained by Dr. Wight to belong to the garden 
cress, which Roxburgh informs us is cultivated 
universally in Asia during the cool season- The 
seed is of reddish colour, agreeable warm taste, 
and. is used by the native physicians as a gentle 
stimulant. Bruised and mixed with lime juice, 
it is deemed us- ful lor checking local inflamma¬ 
tion. —Ainslie., vol. ii. p. 12. Taken whole in 
half drachm doses, we find also that it answers 
as a gentle and warm aperient—O’ Shaaghnessy, 
page. 18$. 

(1870) I/EPIDOPTKR.Y. In the winged in¬ 
sect-world, there are numerous species common 
to tire two regions : among the most prominent 
of which, appertaining* to the lepidoptera, are 
the cosmopolite Cynthia cnrdtti (or ‘ Painted 
Lady’ ■ butterfly) at all elevations, the Papilio 
nytdhaou (or English ‘ Swallow-tail’butterfly) in 
the Himalaya, -the Colia* edum (or ‘ Clouded- 
yeliow’ butterfly) and -the Argywtis lalhoma 
(ot VQue^u of Sptfin’) also common in the llima- 
layg convolvulus «t mil elevations, &c.; 
but ^b«w *re -represented by nearly similar 
species, which are considered different upon com- 

paiiato,** the'Pjptple Empetot’ (Apat«my*nA 
‘ Co mm on ftripfeur’ jt&tMdptery*) huttetiipe; i»d 

c*h<*r-w#ieh <Hff«feW,'«» 

Panmtsu vulcymip Klthc Himalaya 
V. atalantyytf.lh** Upe. Two lpeewao# ^De«t*i & 
head’ Moths (awpifwflw) are cdau^»t te; 1 ^ 
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aphylhm lor making into ropes and bands used 
for wells, as water does not rot them.— Royle 
Fib. Pipage 30(5. 

(1882) LEPTOPHIS (Bell). Some of this 
! genus inhabit Mexico, and Brazil; and three are 
j Asiatic, two from the East Indies and one from 
I the island of Java. liostrum obtuse; upper 
j jaw projecting, but very slightly beyond the 
i lower. Mr. Bell records three species, two 
j from (he East Indies, and one from Ame- 
| rica d Carolina). To these Dr. Gray siibsequent- 
: ly added two species, L. punctulalm and L.spi- 
loins [Coluber spilolus, Lacepede) collected by 
i the expedition under Captain PJiillip Parker 
| King, R. M. (‘ Survey of Australia.’) 

; (1883) LEPTOPHIS I’URPURASCENS, 

| (CoLVBKit Porpurascens, Shaw). ’ Violet, 
i changing to green, gilded ; a lateral and dorsal 

• line of a paler hue ; head obtuse. It is found 
; in the East Indies. (‘ Zool. Journal,’ vol, ii.)-— 

• Png. Cyc. 

I (1881) LFPTOSIPIION. PolemoNiace.e. 

| These are pretiy animals allied to the Gilia, and 
j propagated in the same manner, the colours are 
I white, blue and purple.— Riddell. 

; (1885) LEPUJiANDA SACCADORA : An- 

■ ti a ills saccadora. Netavil Manim or Clran- 
' did. A stately forest tree, called Chandul, 
b-pnrandra saccadora, is indigenous on tlie West 
side of India, as in the ravines nt Kandalla and in 
the junglesnetfr Goorg, where people manufacture 
sacks front tile bark by a very simple process. A 
branch is cut, corresponding to the lenc " 
diameter of the sock wanted. It is 
little, and then beaten with; clubs*ittnfiil the inber 
bark separates from the wood. This 
sack/ormed of the bark 1 is turn 
pBUWwn, until the wood isaawed off7 wi^ 
the exceptiou of a smaU 5 " “ 

bottom of tke sack; «fid 
untouched. These sacks 



to ; form the 
■^carefully left 
general" use 



LFPUS TIMIDUS. 

_ the villagers for carrying Vice, and sire told 
for about six annas each.— Boyle. Fib. 

348. This is very common andthatflodU 
tic of all the trees inthe Wyhsad 
Codramboor 'or'Itt4ci v are n 

the bark: w<k$n^t mbdi 

(4886) LEPUS - iBGYPTIGUS, Egyptian 
Hare. Egypt. 

(4487) LEPUS CtJNICULUS Linn, the 
Babbit, Babbit, or Coney; Coniglio of the 
Italians; Conejo of thW Spanish; Coelho of the 
Portuguese; Kaninehen of the Germans; Konyn 
or Konin of the Dutch and Belgians; Kanin 
of the Swddes; Kanine Of the Danes; and 
Cwningen of the Welsh, is known to every one. 
The fertility of the animal may be iraagnied when 
it is remembered that it will begin to breed at 
theageofsix months, and produce several broods 
in a year, generally from five to seven or eight at 
a tune. Pennant says :—“ Babbits will breed 
•even times a year, and bring eight young ones 
each time. On a supposition that this happens 
regularly during four years, their numbers will 
amount to 1,274,840.” The young are blind at 
their birth, and nearly naked. The fur of the 
Babbit is in considerable demand, particularly 
for tbe bat trade; and at one time the silver- 
haired varieties, or silver-sprigs, fetched three 
shillings a piece, for ornamental linings to cloaks, 
4tc.; in Peuuartt’s time however the price had 
fallen to sixpence. The following additional 

S ecies of Asiatic Lepuj are found in the ‘ British 
useum Catalogue.' 

(4888) LfiPUS DIOSTOLUS, the Woolly 
Hare of Thibet. NepauL Lepos Diostolus. At 
another place, this author names another Lepus. 
There Was, he says, much short grass about the 
lake on which large antelopes, 44 Chiru” (Antilope 
Hodg*oni),fcnd deer, “ Goa” ( Proeapra picticau- 
data , Hodgson), were feeding. There were also 
many slate Coloured hares with white rumps (Le- 
pus dwdolMs\ with marmots and tail-less rats. — 
Hooker Sim. Jour. Fol. II. page IS7. He found 
the horns of the Chiru on the south side of the 
Donkia pace, but he never eaw a live one except 
in Tibet. The Proeapra is as described by Mr. 
Hodgson.— ** Bengal At. Soc. Jour . 1846, page 
388,” Booker Him. Jour. Fol. II. page 157- 

(4888) LEPUS HISP1DU9, the hispid hare 
oeouts at SUigoree in the Tend. It is the best 
game of this part of the eountiy --—Hooker Him. 
Jour*. Fol. L jt>.89IU 

(4890) LUPUS KUBGOSA, the Lada, or 
KhasgoA l h • A v • ■ 

. (4891)LBfUS MAC*8*UB,t!»e »<fia Hare. 

(4892) LEPUS TfCommon 
Bare. ■■ »#*•••. ■ 


LEYCEBTERJA. 

■ (4398) M airT letso- 

mi*>A> akW» mit { nd f i '* of the con- 

vdvuttta tnifoftand sOcn 4&Te- 

BRaserirtf ddriog - ibe" rahjjr fetiflou on d ti mm iWmy 

■‘dUbsori.'’ ' '■ ft-yank Ai 



ot this g&Ps agpfeatiC’YW 
setosa, i860, ; ' ’ ’* ” ‘ " 

(4805) LETTUCE. '' ’* J 7 . 7 ’ 

Kahoo, Gvz. Him*. \ 

A well-known succulent vegetable (Laetwo 
Satina ), cultivated in Europe, in moat of the 
European colonies, India, and other places. After 
its flower stem shoots, it abounds with a milky 
juice possessing soporofic powers, which, in the 
strong scented wild lettuce ( Lactuoa Oirotd), is so 
abundant, that it has been used as a substitute for 
laudanum and opium; it is termed lactucarinm.— 
Faulkner. There are various sorts of Lettuce : the 
most esteemed are the cabbage, red and brown 
cos-lettuce. For early salading the seed may- be 
sown at the commencement of the rains, al¬ 
though neither are in perfection until tbe cold 
season. They are mostly raised in small beds, 
and then transplanted intoothers at about one 
foot apart, or on ridges around other vegetables; 
they do not require any particular care. The 
ground should be light and rich, and when the 
plants are of a sufficient size they should be tied 
up ; and this may be done with shreds of plan¬ 
tain-leaf or twine.— Riddell. 

(4896) LEUCADENDRON. Proteace*:. 
These are a handsome genus df shrubs, growing 
to a large size, with heads of yellow flowers, and 
silky leaves, and may be cultivated in any good 
garden soil.— Riddell. 

(4897) LEUCAS, Dr. Wight gives of this 
genus, in leones, Leucas biflora, 866 ; cephalotes, 
337; helianthemifolin , 1435; Indica, 1451; 
(A.) lanceaefolia, 1452 ; nepetifblia, 867 ; (A.) 
rosinarinifolia, 145"i; (A ) suffruticosa, 1454 ; 
(A.) ternifolia, 1453; (II.) urticcefolia, 1451; 
vestita, 338. 

(4898) LEUCAS ASPERA, Sgn : Phjlo&us 


ESCULENTUM. 


* 


Thoombujkeera, Tan. 

A small annual weed with white flowers; ap¬ 
pears during the rains; the leaves are used as 
greens mixed with others.— Jeffrey . 1 > > 

♦(4899) LEUCOSPBRMUM. Pkoteacr*. 
An interesting genus of pHtnts, with entire 
downy, or hairy leaves, and terminal Much* of 
yellow flowers.. They require the «ame } culture 
•9 tit#FfcJ&tea* '*1*'*&#*'** 

- (4960) LEJ013&FBRIA, • frmmmaM* 

ed , hem*#/ Estop ifNBfc 

DenculO ioAiniili afiiilinn 

wdyw ; sia^- »|i6 l» 4. ^JB»^. bye. - 
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,xiGitas. 

<«w> i) wsm>m'imk Formosa, u a 

nativeof iheMMirf^ vMottntain*, at eleiatibna 

0 and 8000 f«^iaN«P*td 

jwd SkMW/ arWpftit grow* among oaksand 
pine*, and Is therefore well suited to the climate 
<rf JBiiglandr^ere'indead it may beseen grow- 
itig'ingreifc luxprutioe in some gardens, and 
showing that many others from the same situa¬ 
tions are equally suitable to this climate, which 
is not the case with many shrubby Rubiaeeous 
plants. It form* a large and very showy shrub, 
with numerous luxuriant smooth and cylindric 
fistulous shoots issuing from the root, which 
areof a purplish colour. The leaves are oppo¬ 
site. ovate-lanceolate, and glaucous ; the flowers 
white, with a tinge of purple, arranged in droop¬ 
ing racemes, which are fnrnished with coloured 
foliaoeous bracts.— Eng . Gyc. 

(4902) LIBER, the inner bark of the plant, 
hia layer consisting of woody tissue, cellular sub¬ 
stance, and vessels of the latex, forming a com¬ 
pact none immediately applied to the wood. The 
woody tissue of which it is composed quickly be¬ 
comes thick-sided, by the addition of internal 
ligneous strata, the consequence of which is that 
such tissue in this part is more tough than else-. 
where. Hence it is usually from the liber that 
are extracted the fibres employed in making cor¬ 
dage or linen-thread : this at least is its source 
in hemp, flax, the lime-tree, the lare-bark, and 
the many other Exogens which furnish thread ; 
but in Endogens, which have no liber as the 
Cocoa-Nut, it is the ordinary woody bundles of 
the leaves,stem, and husks of the fruit from which 
the fibre used for ropes is procured. It is said 
that certain Exogens, such as Menispermacea, 
have no liber. (‘ Comptes Rendus,’ v. 393.) In 
many plants a new layer of liber is formed annu¬ 
ally, contemporaneously with a new layer of wood, 
but this is by no means universal; on the con¬ 
trary, the oak and the elm increases their liber 
slowly and irregularly.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4903) LICHENS. Various species of 
Lecanora, particularly L. tartarea, known as 
cudbear, are used in dyeing woollen yarn. The 
Rocella tinctoria and fusiformis furnish the orchil 
or orchilla weed of commerce, which is some¬ 
times sold *as a moist pulp, but usually in the 
form of dry cakes, known under the name of 
litmu *; it produces a fine purple colour. English 
imports, which have amounted to 6,000 or 7,000 
cwts. * annually, are derived chiefly from the 
Canary, Aaores, and Cape Verd Islands. Rock 
endbiiia was shown at the Exhibition of 1851; 
Anna the Berlingen Isles, from Angola, Ma¬ 
iler!* and the Cape de Verds. Orchilla weed 
fcverytfleBtifci about the shores of the islands of 
Mew 3 «Ub 4, aemebenigeeat from thencetofiat 
feUfeitto** talfftwm a Ktet-of knofriedgeBae 
• to tfaytin wa t wlHphit should be gath«*4,mal<he 
mode of pwparing ii fbr the market, it bas net 
Vet become a saleable commodity. The rieh 


LIcy.ALA. • 

varjeties^f l^lHoa the rocks and plains of 
Australia"havei/tio&pen Jtgb^^a'.thejr ought to 
be, wHh, Helot’s Uyrtm taatr Various lichen*, and 
Eoeetia fipctoria,;'6'©^.T^»«riaj and other 
parte of India, have fitian iAtrodi»4wd*by the East 
India Company, aftd them ;$»’ itogay hq the 
mountains of India, to whiiffi irttttitiim might 
be directed. In the Admiralty instruct ioris given 
to Capt. Sir James C. Rose, ' o8t An¬ 
tarctic voyage, a few year* ago,hi»«tt*ntion was 
specially called to the search ml fat 

substitutes for the Rocella , which iauow becom¬ 
ing scarce. A prize medal was awarded, in |J^51, 
to an exhibitor from the Elbe foir speclmensof 
the weed, and an extract of red and violet oniy). 
Specimens of varieties of the lichens u&Ixn 0ie 
manufacture of cudbear, orchil and litinus?>ind 
of the substance obtained, were also shown in the 
British department, which were awarded prize 
medals —Lichen : Several lichens grow on the 
top of the Dounkia pass as Oladonia TermicularU, 
the yellow Lecidea geograph tea, and the orange 
L. miniata , also some barren mosses. At 18,800 
feet, Dr. Hooker found on one stone only a fine 
Scotch lichen, a species of Qyrophora, th| “ tripe 
de roche ” of Arctic voyagers, and the food of the 
Canadian hunters ; it is also abundant on the 
Scotch alps. — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. II. page 
130. Of the lichens several are nutritious, 
some bitter, some yield to ammoniacnl solutions 
a variety of brilliant colours, and are much used 
as dye stuffs. They are perennials, ^reading 
in the form of a crust over rdfeks, trees, or the sur¬ 
face of the earth.— O' Shaughnessy, p. 671. The 
chief lichens employed in the manufacture of orchil 
and cudbear are the Angola weed (Ramaliaa/ur- 
furacea ) and Mauritius weed {Rocella fumformn), ’ 
which comes also from Madagascar, Lints* and 
Valparaiso, and then bears ihe distinctive com¬ 
mercial name of the port of shipment. 

(4904) LICHEN ODORIFERUS. Bokrk- 
ra asneh, Royle. Is a product of the Hima¬ 
layas. It is officinal at Laltore. The Hakims 
administer it in disorders of the stomach, 
dyspepsia, vomiting, pain in the liver or womb, 
induration in the uterus, amenorrhtea, calculi, 
and nocturnal spermatic discharges.— Dr. Honig- 
berger , page 299. 

(4905) LICHEN ROTUNDATUS.Jttottl. 

Kull pashie, Tam. I Hinnssy toreish, Arab. 

Tuthur ka pool, Die. j Kstipanchie, Tsifc .< 

This is a dried Rock Moss which the Tamoel 
practitioners suppose to possess a tooling qte- 
lity and prepare a liniment with it ssecNi|tgly. 

Mai. Med. p. 86. V‘k ; *' 

(4908) LICUALA, a genus of 
»rn Pmrrto** of 9mm % Ifoppphir 

w, from the Mnccaasac name c< species L. 
apinout ,figured by Ann jja * H«Srb Amboin.,’ i. 

in tbs islands of Mac- 
tossjor and of Celebes. Another fepecies, £. pel - 




LIGNITE. 

■Idta, u described by I>r. ..Roxburgh as a juiUve 
of tbp muuntaiiiuitsaud woody parts nepr CJliR- 

tagphg, which separates' s BW>wce JfW the 

. 1 Hrmn l» territories, Both sjpecies.njro^^^^riMi. 

palmate, so»‘ewh&$Pf4*lH fat 

use. RiiiiipliiHrfewjnkos ^ uarr^, |env;es of 
this tree as beirii( forme<l into pi|)es for smoking 
tobacco, while ttm\ broader are employed "for 
wrapping up fruit,.anil for other domestic uses. 
-Eng, Cyc. Xkts genus of psdms it. confined to 
the tropical ppfj&s or Asia, and comjKwed of about 
a dozen speoies.^fifcrutaw. The different Canes 
which are imported, nr,e most of them pro- 
tlumlbv species of Cplapius. The walking 
sticks called “|*enaug lawyers,” however, are 
the stems of the small palm, Lie an la acuti- 
JiJa# The Ground J£a :tau is distinguished by 
its skoight kpi^cl and straight ami stiff character 
altogether, as well as bv its pale colour ; though 
some are at least an inch iu diameter, and others 
not half that thickness. Some are distinguished 
byshard.aud others by a, soft bark. It is nor 
known whether the sleuder are of the same spe¬ 
cks as the thicker kiuds, growing in different 
situations, or from roots of different ages, but 
Efcapis fiabelUformtx is said to yield the Ground 
Rattan. The Malacca Cane is supposed to be 
produced by Onlnmm Snipionutn, but said to be 
imported from Siak, on the coast of Sumatra. 
Some of thess are simply mottled or clouded, 
cithers of a brown colour, iu consequence, it is 
said, of their having been snr-k'fl. The more 
slender specimens ofAhe.sc, with the longest inter- 
nodes, are.thosemost highly valued. —Seaman. 

(490?) LICUALA* Walking-cane palm. 
The islands of the Mergui Archipelago yield a 
small palm, the steins of which are used for 
•walking-sticks, Uke “ Penang lawyers” ; and is 
probably a sjieeies of the same genus that pro¬ 
duces those famous canes. — Manon. 

<4.998) LIOUALA LONGU'KS. Stkmi.ess 
idoii a la. ’J'hw is a nearly steinless palm de¬ 
scribed i»v ^iriffith as icmarkable for its dark 
gbeew feliaga. He met with it iu the forests 
soatbof. Afesrgui Mason. > 

(4909) IdClJALA PELTATA, Hoxb. one of 
the Tfi'tf’ fcpddcs, the “ Chatta-pat,” of 

the Assamese liHiabits all (he woody mountains 
to the -qislw’a^tF df Beifgal, as well as the base 
of the Hitnalfya* belptv Uarjeling, Rungpore and 
Assaw.nbtl JtlffentgiB peltate orbicular leaves, 
though Toko pat” of Assam, are 

Mm4 ^bough only by the 

loW(pr|jarders. demand for them 

is very great, scarcely Sf i|itigl6 plbughman, cow- 

keep# or coolie M ^ “ “ ” ” 

ehaildh, tumb#U^ 

Qccmait TMtfis af 

(♦Mo) LtGNjrm; 

to a certain degree, bat 
woody texture, . is thus 


UWW& 



degree oT^l^pge cous|ji|«u^«<^»nel and Turnon 
Coal, in ; .wliieh J^c <wig^}^l?WSture of *im*go#r 


greater 


stituept. plqhis 


theulty be traced; 

... imp-A* 

wryi <#e*M*eai pfcpuftb^Liguit* 

holds a Matwn imermodifitp betO^*i^;atid 
coalwhiieamong thp iM»«ptii?f # |^a|tip^in 
this respeet umy be 

organised kinds approaching Wf, ,4mr -.tp-pOati 
while the more compact kinds, such ^s jet,-ap¬ 
proximate to coal.” ( l On Rocks,’p. 
synopsis of Lignite runs thus 

A Jet. Hard, compact, with pitchy lustre* 

/{. Surturbrond. Less compact and. tmxje 
brittle than jet. : 

C. Moor Goal of some authors, Friable. « 

I). Bovey Coal. Fibrous, the vegetable tex¬ 
ture very apparent, colour brown or brownish- 
black. 

E. Cologne earth, earthy and pulverulent 
mass. The thickness said to be oO feet. 

F. Basaltic Coal. Of variable structure ; some 
parts like wood, others like coal. 

lignite often occurs iu beds of considerable 
thickness and extent, and supplies to particular 
districts a bad substitute for coal. It is often 
accompanied by iron pyrites (Alum Bay), lies in 
alternating series with arenaceous and argillace¬ 
ous beds, and is sometimes covered by fresh-wa¬ 
ter limestone (Rapinaeh), mid presents many 
analogies with coal, among the older rocks - of 
the secondary series.-—£»y. Oj/c. Vol. III. 
page. 410. Lignite, or brown coal, has been 
found in several localities. On the banks of 
a small tributary of the Tenasserim, iu about ten 
miles of latitude north of Tavoy, trunks of trees 
changed to lignite may be seen in the stiff clay, 
and near them the trunks of other trees complete¬ 
ly silieified, and turned to stone. There is a great 
variety in this woo 1 coal, both in its appearance 
and chemical analysis. Hr.Goodull, to wlvoin, Mr. 
Mason Milijccted specimens for analysis, wrote: 
“ 100 parts contain, 52 carbon, 2tr>bituimim 19 
ashes. The specimen was not good. It. is good 
coal?”When Mr. Blundell saw scveral.bftskets-of 
the coal that he had had brought iu, he said it 
looked exactly like the first that was .brought him 
from the Mergui coal held. This must be 
the coal referred to by the Goal Committee 
in their report for 1841, .in which they-say: 

More recently, ’excellent specimens of?, poal 
have been presented to the Com*Mttpe*by Mr. 
Blundell, the ConunisstQuer of .these Provin¬ 
ces, as found somewhere , ou Tavoy 
Np coal Ipis bpen . lound Qp| rs 
ami «s this tya» tho>Tioi«,w,h^,vJ4r.} JWusdaU 

'(*' JB _it ^ 


ohbivBccji. «h<b tht 

( ,^Goi»mittee. OftBJt 
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LIC,NUM-VITiE OR GUAIACLAL 

locality. Tim .-Yepewted btf$»peei-' 

Af «n«1 ‘'thWlMd .cow,* but 

ftbeRfedRtv 


men of coal from 
MV; 0 ' 8 #l ; cy «W 
sflMMft 

that' ^ irtiiiit W' lignites ©t 

Murtd»%c8eritlf of ligtttt* 

coUfifltoil’Jtfjp' tW ^htiiittideV of* the eitfvfiy- 
iifg' dn^he Coast, below Amherst. As III* 
shore riw.rafor ttVaiiy feilesi* covered with laterite, 
it is jiroMjfylbititfl m'tliht rock. Lignite ••rntrs 
imlaWita oft the other coast. Air. O’Jtiley lbnnd 
I igaSte near the bead waters of the Ataran. He 
says: “ Approaching the head waters of the A tar - 
a» Liver, where the strata are considerably elevat¬ 
ed, with the dipat an angle of 38° two separate 
liittife of lignite occur in a coarse sandstone con¬ 
glomerate' with shale and a semi-indurated blue 
clhy containing limestone pebbles. This lignite 
is highly pyritous, its decomposition affording a 
copious deposit of sulphate of iron which covers 
the exposed surface with a dirty-colored efflores¬ 
cence. Some of the species taken from the de¬ 
posit retain their original characteristics, do not 
fracture, and may be sawn through in sections 
across the grain, the same as wood imperfectly 
carbonized. Other deposits of wood less charged 
than the foregoing are found in the banks of the 
rivers Daitgyaine and Gyaiue. some 20 to .HO 
miles to the north east of Maul main, covered 
with the same blue clay as that already noticed, 
hht none possess any useful quality as a combus¬ 
tible material.” — Momoh. Lignite occurs in 
great abundance around the coasts of the Indian 
Peninsula, in the recent strata. 

(4-911) LIGNUM ALOISS, the eagle wood 
and Cahmibak of commerce, yielding an aromat¬ 
ic perfume, is furnished by the Aqvilaria malac- 
censin, and w/athcha, in Silhet, an ornamental 
evergreen shrub. A very high 
placed on the bettor qualities of this product by 
tlie natives of the East: the best quality being 
worth about £14 the picul of 133 lbs. This 
fragrant.'wood is probably the lign aloes of the 
Biblm Incense to the value of nearly one million 
and a quarter francs was exported from Alexan¬ 
dria Hi 1887. ( alatnbak or eagle wood, the 

true lignum aloes so highly esteemed in the East 
ns a perfume or incense, is Said to be producer 
by tbft AlotXjflmn agallochtm, Lour. This re 
nwtfkaWe “wood Contains a large quantity of an 
odoriferous oleo-resin ; when heated it undergoes 
a wit of imperfect fusion, and exhales a fragrant 
and Very agreeable Odor. Its price in Sumatra 
is about £80 _ per cwt. Inferior specimens are 
’’ Eagle wood is also ob 
tained Mfffcm severid ofSer treeS; The true eagle 


LIGLSTRUMVTAPONICUM. 

is one of the heAv^tt of? the trioih* Uol. Lloyd 
savs, that, it gtows in ttyr Isthmus of- Darien to 
tiufsise Gualla- 

can, and that it isV|pi 
woods of. the c<nnitrir» / it i» soft 


wbOd 


433. 


Wood. 

waftftmrjfc wgtjxiacum, 
»**&*&$''*& ti, sh|pwsd 

mm&; wft 

vidriroe,- in Id^s feijiiuS^fo 86 in diameter, and 
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attil easily worked. btit it^s^ft^.^Vh harder 
on .exposure to the air. The’.pnwijgraiii- 
ed, covered with a smooth yellow (p»p ;lfl|e box, 
almost as hard as the wopd ? yVliich j* of a dull 
brownish green and contains it Of 

the gum guaineum. which 'fa extjpiOtetL'fbr' #4 
pdrposes of medirine. Lignrdn-vita; ’is mdeti 
used in machinery &e. for rollers, pm«fot9. tniifei 
pestles and mortars, sheaves for shjtji bk»cfc», 
skittlchalls. ami a great variety oF other works 
requiring, hardness and strength,- ft wnsem^ 
ployed by the Spaniards for making 
carriages and wheels. The fibrous stmefOYe 
of this wood is very remarkable : the fibres 
cross each other sometimes as obliquely as‘ at 
an angle of 30 degrees with the axis, as if 
one group of the annual layers wound to the 
right, the next to the left, and' so on, hut 
irhout much apparent exactitude. The wood 
can hardly he split, it, is therefore divided 
ith the saw ; and when thin pieces, such 
is old sheaves, are broken asunder, they exhibit 
fracture more like that of a iniift-ral than an 
rdinary wood. The chips, and even .the comers 
of solid blocks, may be lighted in the candle aiul 
will burn freely from the quantity of gum tbeyjppn- 
tnin, which is most abundant in the heart-wood, 
'lie Bahama bgnum-vitm has a very large pro¬ 
portion of sap-wood, pieces of 8 or 10 inches 
diameter have heart wood that- scarcely exceeds 
or 2 inches diameter. One variety of cocoa- 
wood and also the almond-wood arc somewhat 
similar to ligmun-vitus — Tndgold . 

(4913) LIGUSTIUIJM A JOW AN. A J w ay a n . 
Is a species of lovage, cultivated about Ajmeei* 
(and all over India), the seeds are highly carmi¬ 
native ; promote the secretions ; good in dyspep¬ 
sia : much used in all inesalihs ; eight seem for 
one rupee.— (retd. Med. Top. p. 124. Dr. Wight 
gives Ligusticum A jo wan, 566 ; and Ligustiomn 
difi'usum, 569. 

(4914) LIGUSTKUM, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Jamutacett. It has 
a fleshy fruit, the berry continuing two mem¬ 
branous 1 -seeded nuts. 'I he calyx is shot'!,, 
tubular, ami 4 -tcothed; the limb of the corolla 
4 -parted ami spreading; st nmeus two, with short, 
filaments. The species are shrubs or low, fiKSIt 
natives of Europe and Asia.—-&*?!. Pj/c. 
genus has hitter and astringent leaves, anoTro- 
foured beriies, used in dyeing wme^ The blttifh 
colour tbev yield is rear 
O’Shansi*?**#’ 9*9* 

gostrUm intermedia, 1345 ; macrophylla, 1345 ; 
ramifiora, 4345. 

(4315) L1GU STRUM JARONICUM, in a 
native ‘Of Japan, with oblong ovate grooved 



LlMAG&jE. 

Ifeaves, and white flowers groftihg to the height 
of 6 or 8 feet.— Oyc: 

(4916) LIGU8TRUM LUCIDUM, i* ike 
Wax-Tree, a Japanesfe -plant. - * :-v >r*s 

(4917) I,IG#TBtJM SIN'ENSE, has lan¬ 
ceolate tomentoae leaver white flowers, and very 
small brow# hemes. It is a native of China, 
near Canton.—JL*?. (yc. 

(4918) LIGU3TEUM 8PICATUM, has el¬ 
liptic acute leaves, hairy beneath, as well as the 
branchlets. Flowers crowded, almost sessile, 
spicate, disposed, in a ihvrse, having the axis very 
hairy, and minute bracteas. It is an evei green 
shrub, native of Nepaul, on mountains, growing 
from 6 to t feet iu height. All the species of 
Privet are of easy cnlture, and will grow in any 
kind of soil. Cuttings root without difficulty 
L. lucidum requires some protection in the 
winter. (Don, Dichlamydeoiis Plants ; Babing 
ton, Mutual of British Botany ; Fraas, Synopsis 
Flora Ol/mica ; Loudon, Encyc. of Trees and 
Shrubs.) — En§. Oyc. 

(4919) LILIACEdE, Lily worts, an important 
natural order -of Endogenous Plants, containing 
many of the most beautiful of that class of the 
vegetable kingdom. A large proportion, especi 
ally of those V)f cold countries, consists of bulbous 
plants, producing annually a stem which perish¬ 
es after having produced its leaves and flowers ; 
others have an annual duration with perennial 
fleshy roots ; and a few acquire, in warm coun¬ 
tries, a stem *>f very considerable size, as the 
Dragon-Tree ( Dracaena Draco,) of which there is 
an ancient specimen in Teneriffe with a stem 
manv feet in diameter. The flowers of Liliace¬ 
ous Vlants are generally large and showy, espe¬ 
cially in those with animal stems, as the Lily it¬ 
self, the Fritillary, Hyacinth, Star of B. thlehem, 
Ifcc. ; but when they acquire an arborescent stem 
the size of the flowers contracts, so that the larg¬ 
est trees among them have the smallest flowers. 
Their leaves are always quite simple and undivid¬ 
ed, and usually have the veins of the leaves i un¬ 
iting Straight from the base to the apex ; but in 
some Dracaenas they diverge from the midrib to 
the margin, M in the Plantain. Among other 
Enddgena they are readily known by having a 
flower of 6 coloured pieces, 6 stamens with the 
anthers opening inwards, and a superior S-celled 
ovary changing to a 3-celled fruit. This or¬ 
der is divided into several sections, of which 
Dr. Lindley gives the following account in his 
vegetable Kingdom.-' JEitg. Oyc. Fol III. p. 431. 

Faliftea Mt the L&iatif Jussieu, and they may 
be justly regarded as 4be> type of the order 
of Lilies. Bulb* % aaaoal stems little; or not 
at all branfi&ed v towers -usually . large asdgaily 
ooloumd. Without asemimaiowsajmthea^ bat ap¬ 
iary to leaves but little changed, the calyx and 
corolla and their parts scaroely waited, although 
often arranged in a tube; anthers swinging light- 
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ly by the s point, of a etfT filament; 

and 

from ell that fellow, 
gayeft of our garden flowers, 
ries, and DogVTooth. Violets 
them, the Lilium ebafaifrmeum, a plant .that co¬ 
yer* the plains of Syria withTts scarlet flowers, 
is most memorable from having been selected by 
our Saviour as the subject of allusion iu his Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount. The Hemerocallce, or Day- 
Lilies, differ from the lityt in nothing except their 
calyx and corolla being so joined to each other 
as to form a tube of conspicuous length, and in 
their want of a bulb in many instances. The 
Agapanihus and the fragiant Tuberose are 
the more remarkable among them ; but Fuy- 
kia, Uemerocallis, Blandfordiu, and tire Vel- 
theimias and Tritomas, are also species "of 
familiar occurrence, Phormium, which yields 
the celebrated flax of New Zealand, with its 
hard perennial leaves and panicles of yellow 
flowers, must be considered to connect the pre¬ 
sent division with that of Aloes. There is m> 
little to separate Aloinetr, or Aloes, from the 
Day-Lilies, that scarcely anything can be named 
except their succulent foliage, and even that dis¬ 
appears in Yucca, which has the hard leaves of 
Phormium, with which however its distinct se¬ 
pals and petals forbid its being associated. With 
the Fciltece, or Squills, we reach a division of the 
order abounding in beautiful species, all of which 
are bulbous, with annual stems. Their peculiar¬ 
ity consists in the anthers not being so lightly 
attached to the filaments as in Tulipea, and in 
the leaves from whose axils the flowers proceed 
acquiring a membranous condition. Conanthe- 
rea are squills with the ovary partially adhering 
to the calyx and corolla, and springing from tu¬ 
bers, not bulbs. They offer a direct transi¬ 
tion to Amaryllids. Anthericea, or Aspho¬ 
dels, agree with the last in having tubers or 
fleshy fascicled loots, and not bulbs, but their 
ovary is free; they are therefore tuberous 
fibrous-rooted Squills. Chrysobactron, a genus 
gathered by Dr. Joseph Hooker in Auckland and 
Campbell’s Islands, is described as dioecious, but 
apparently is polygamous. The fruit in these 
three last orders is a capsule. 

Aphyllanthea are plants with the habit of 
Rushes, and the bracts so membranous :and 
closely imbricated as to give the appearance of 
Xyrids when the flowers are past. They seem 
to form a connection between Lilies and some 
plants of the Juncal .or Xyridal, Alliances. The 
genera have beep very insuffinjeutly examined. 
Xantborrhmas, caUed Grans-Trees 4n . Australia, 
am very diff^^ ia haha^ frMi the .remainder: 

age Xt their tftremifas,, from the * 

nan veir long wkea of dq 

paqted flowers, retehlinflmUrnshss. 
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Asparagea are Lillies with a succulent fruit. 
iey consist of plams s extreiiiely dissimilar in 


appearance ; the-' 
Lily nf.lL ItTnUi*.* 



IH 

the ^|is tjiey even acquire the 

e^m';i&r(K’ : .«■&'ohfwghig' veins ©f the 
Aua>«p Alliancetheir steins, although among 
the .d Wariest that : the' Lilies coinpreheiul, are 
in the Common Asparagus branched and of con¬ 
siderable size, and m the Dragon-Tress they ac¬ 
quire the dimensions and age of large trees. A 
teudeue/to the separation of sexes occurs here 
on thfepart of the genus Ruscus, but it is not 
carried so far as to constitute a diclinous struc¬ 
ture. With respect to Aspidislrerr, concerning 
whose structure we have very insufficient infor¬ 
mation, they are principally* known by a large 
mushroom-shaped stigma. Their foliage is that 
of Zingiberaceat. Their flowers are dingy purple 
or green, with a campanulatc perianth, on whose 
sides the stamens are inserted. In many re¬ 
spects they are very like Orontincece, to which 
perhaps they ought to be referred. In like man¬ 
ner the Uphiupogonea, or Teat-Worts, have a fo¬ 
liage hardly belonging to Lilies, Peliosanthes Te- 
ta resembling a Ginger more than a plant of this 
order. They are remarkable for their seeds burst¬ 
ing through the sides of the ovary at a very early 
period, growing freely though exposed to air, anil j 
Anally acquiring the succulent appearance of a tu- ! 
her. It is very uncertain whether they have any j 
claims to the rank of Lilies. The geographical j 
limits of this order are as wide as its differences 
of structure. Upon the whole however the spe- i 
eies are much more abundant iu temperate eli- j 
mates than in the tropics, where they chiefly exist 
in the arborescent state. Aloes are mostly found 
ill the southern parts of Africa ; one species is a 
native of the West Indies, and two or three more 
of Arabia and the East. Dracaenas, the most 
gigantic of the order, attain their largest size in 
the Canaries; a J). Draco there is described as 
being between 70 and 75 feet high, 46 J feet iu 
circumference at the base, and was known to 
have been a very ancient tree in the year 1804. 
The. northern flora comprehends for the most 
part plants of the genera Hcilla, Hyacinthus, Al¬ 
lium, and Qrnithogaluni. In the East Indies 
Lilyworts are rare; in Australia they form a 
distinctly-marked feature of the vegetation ; and 
in New Zealand they are represented by the Phor- 
mium, *pr Flax-Bush. A very considerable 
number hre employed for useful purposes. Among 
them.are; those whose fibre is strong enough to fur- 
iiisli cs<ir4pgeihiiih as P. teueu, New Zealand, Flax. 
The 'fj&rlb, aiid Leek, long known as 

articles Chives, Sludots, find Itoearn- 

l>die,■.. arf spreads: of the genus."'"' Aloes 34flU| 
tiquills ludi^iite the value of Ibirie Miocene If 
medicine, '•-As, purgatives tli^ ’Aides ire 
tensive use. Resinous matters are yielded by 
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some species, whence they have been usefid iu 
dysenteries. " Of These the most, celebrated is 
Dragon's Blood, a tonic astrigeut resin. The 
roots of MpaPitgm. faemot^ ami A. admidewt 
are ‘both employed medium ^ 


in Northerii India. 


Poliaulkrt tuberom, is well 

known foritsdeifeSdnis ■,)0r*^tA«». > r *;C^ier' spfeies 
are found to contain spetnai jwbperties, which 
render them serviceable to rtiiih Mi various ways. 
There are 188 genera in thth Order| “itttd 1200 
species. (Limlhy, Vegetable Kingdtott.) — Eng. 
Cyc. Liliaceous Plants, from thfeir generally 
ornamental nature, have attracted attention 
from the earliest'ages to the present time, 
and Our Saviour selected the flower of one of. 
these ( fji/ihta chalecdonievni ) as a type of the 
beautiful productions of nature. The plants are 
usually herbaceous, though some few *re shrubby, 
and even arboreous ; most are distinguished by 
their narrow purralleLvefned loaves :©f these, 
some arc soft, herbaceous, and succulent; others 
hard and perennial. Of the latter many abound 
in fibre, which may be, aud is, extracted for 
useful purposes ; as Aloe, Sanseviera, PhoMtiitttO, 
&c. of which we may give the following notices. 

True Aloes Fibre .— True Aloes (Aloe vulgaris, 
Barbadeusis Jv.) The true geuus.'ffoe.or the plants 
which yield the medicinal drug of that name, 
abound at the Cape of Good Hope, ©» the west 
coast of Africa, and on that of Arabia, with one 
or two species in India. They might be suppos¬ 
ed to yield much fibre from the frequency with 
which* we find the name applied to some of those 
met with in commerce ; but thpse arc iu general 
the produce of a species of Agave commonly 
called American Aloe (». p. 41, &c). The leaves 
of the true Aloes are, in all the countries where 
the species arc indigenous, as well as iu the West 
Indies, where one or two of them have been 
long introduced, cut up and boiled down to yield 
the extract called Aloes. In some cases the yel¬ 
low juice is allowed to exude from the cut leaf to 
form what is called Socotriue Aloes; but no¬ 
where is the fibre which these leaves undoubtedly 
contain turned to useful account. It is probably, 
however, that it might, even^rhen the leaves art; 
cut into small pieces, be separated at little ex¬ 
pense, for the use of the paper-maker. That the 
fibre, ns well as the tow, of the true Aloes is of a 
good and useful quality, is satisfactorily proved 
bv the specimens of both prepared in Madras by 
Dr. Hunter, ns those of the kala-bunUta, or ol 
the species which is .there called Aloe pwfohuta, 
and which Is, probably, the same plant wilkjsed 
flowers which J)r. ltoyle named AfoedttdiMtf bwl 
found in dry situations in North-West 
The fibre irwhite in eolour, fiue i^ quality, with 
sufficient tenacity for textile fabric and readily 
takes (folodrs, as showife by the orange, red, and 
crittison-cbloured ipecimens sent by Dr. Hunter. 

I jlo^ftlrtes are about two feet in fetigtli, aud have 
TOisidefable ttrengtli. A bn«#: of the fibres 
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bore 106 lb., when a similar one of Pptersbui$di 
hemp broke with the same weight.-nfeiyfo, Alb. 
plants. ' 

» , i "’ 1 . / 1 ; 

Moorm fibre, Marool of Mtidras (Sanseeiera 
zeytanica). Bowstring Hetnp. 

Moorg* and Moorgavee,! Tam. 

Bk*. • •* j Marra, Sans, 

Sanseviera is a genus of Liliaceous plants, 
of which individuals are very abnndaut on 
the coast' of Guinea ami pf other parts of 
Africa; also around Ceylon, and nil along the 
Bay of Bengal, extending thence to Java and to 
the coasts ot China. The leaves are succulent, 
and abound in fibre remarkable for fineness and 
tenacity. Dr. Roxburgh purposed that the 
fibres might be called Bowstring hemp in Eng¬ 
land, because the natives of the Circars make 
their best bowstrings of them. Sanserkra zeyta¬ 
nka is the best-known species, mid has been so 
called as being common on the Ceylon coast. 
From it. has been distinguished S. Roxtmryhiana , 
common on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal, ap¬ 
parently on insufficient grounds It is figured 
by Dr. Roxburgh himself under its former name 
in his ‘ Coromandel Plants/ ii, tab. 184. S. la¬ 
nuginosa is probably a distinct species, the katu- 
kupel of Kheede (‘Ifort. Mai./ vol. xi, tab. 42). 
which grows 011 the sands of the Malabar Coast, 
.Allure closely allied to each other, and to the 
African 8. guineeusis. Of this the fibres have been 
occasionally introduced into the markets of Eu¬ 
rope, and by some thought superior to New Zea¬ 
land Flax. They have been called African Bowr 
string Hemp. (‘ HimnJ^Jfefcd$91.) The 
IncKan. ; era 

was first des- 

- finbed by Sir William Jones, in the * Asiatic Re¬ 
searches/ vol. iv, p. 271, under its ancient Sans¬ 
crit name of Moorva, and he says, that—“ From 
the leaves of this plant the ancient Hindoos ex¬ 
tracted a very tough elastic thread called Manrvi, 
of which they made bowstrings ; and which, tor 
that reason, was ordained by Menu to form the 
sacrificial zone of the military class.” Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh describes the plaut as common on the 
jungly salt seUsafoog the coasts, growing under 
the bushes, and easily propagated 011 almost 
every soil, from tire slips which issue in great 
abundance from thproots, requiring little or no 
care, and not requiring to be renewed ofteu, if at 
all, as the plant is perennial. The leaves, when 
thus cultitfnbwL are from three to four feet long. 
The fibre, %hic1| extends their whole length, is 
separated from the pulpy part of the leaves. The 
natives place Hiem pn a smooth board; then 
press*oue end of, the leaf dowu with one of their 
great toes, and wjth a, Hun hit of hard stick held 
between the two fom^s, they scrape the leaf from 
them, and very quic% repw^every part of tire 
pulp. Th^s can alap be remov^d by steeping 
the leaves in water tift the pfylpy parts rot, he- 
Dr. Buchanan found, same planf 
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but which, he calls Aletris nervosa, employed for 
making cordage pear . 3hm^»forp.^|if^re the 
leaves are beaten to separate t^elfores,, tfosy age 
steeped in water fifteen ; (ot%p.|^';|v^,^Si in 
order.torot the useless pmts }, ; ,but with Dr. 
ltoxlwrgh tire fibres became discoloured by this 
process. Dr. Roxburgh sent drawings of the 
plant and specimens of the fibre .^r. * Obs./ p. 

18) as early as the year 1790 to the Court of 
Directors, and again in 1800 by. Me. Hebb; 
after he had cultivated a begah (*. e., third of an 
acre ot ground) with this plant. As full-grown 
leaves of three to three and a half feet long 
yielded about one pound of the clean fibre for 
every forty pounds of the fresh leaves, Dbt Rox¬ 
burgh concluded that this plant might be culti¬ 
vated with advantage. By another calculation 
he found that, one acre would yield 1613 pounds 
of clean fibre at a gathering, two of which may 
be reckoned on yearly, in a good soil and a favor¬ 
able season, after the plants are of a proper 
age. He also ascertained that a line four feet 
long, made of moorm fibre* bore a weight of 
120 lb., when a cord of the same size, made of 
Russian hemp, bore only 105. The former, 
moreover, after 116 days’ maceration, bore a 
weight of 30 lbs., when the latter was complete¬ 
ly rotten. Dr. Roxburgh further observes : 

“ Should it ever become an object of culture, a 
less expensive and more expeditions method of 
clearing the fibres .few the pulpy parts of the 
leaves, than that of the natives above mentioned 
mwa! be contrived.” This seems to hove been 
since done. For the Rev. J. Harrow, as quoted 
by Mr. Murray, states that, in the year 1831, 
during his residence in Cnttack, in the province 
of Orissa, lie first by mere accident discovered 
that the leaf of the Aloe Angnsti/olia, it is not 
easy to ascertain what plant is meant, but it is 
probably only a variety of Agave, ns no species 
of Aloe is known to be indigenous on that coast, 
of Linnmus, contained a quantity of long white 
fibres. Perceiving that this material possessed 
great strength., clearness, and tenacity, he caused 
some quantities of the leaf to be beaten out * 
with mallets, and the fibres to be withdrawn, 
and in this wav collected about three hundred 
weight of fine grass, the fibres severally run¬ 
ning about three feet long. Oil taking this 
to Calcutta, Mr. Tapley, chief officer of the 
Thalia East Indiaman, then lying off thut 
port, had some of it manufactured into ropes. 
On a fair trial of a three-stranded rope of tins 
material with a similar one of Russian.hemp, in 
raising two and a half hundredweight of spelter 
from the hold, the grass faithfully brought it up 
on three successive occasions; whereas, in ap¬ 
plying the hempen rope, twice out of three times 
k<g(ivc way, and in the third trial lost owe 
strand. Both Mr. Tapley amlCapt. Biden, ijbe 
commander, highly Approved of the artiste; «s 
did many commanders of ships of other nations 
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then frequenting the port of Calcutta. ■ “ On 
the writer’s return to Cuttack belaid wasttfthe 
whole of the aloe plant he could discover, with¬ 
out respect to aperies ; and to- save riiBe nnd la- 
l«mr, passed the leaves through a Prmsiitgtiill 
similar to-that used for expressing thejuiee 
from the sugar-cane, lie then caused them to 
be laid in heaps -under water'for some days, till 
the fleshy portion of the leaf was decomposed, 
by which means the fibres were more easily 
collected; they were then haekled ami baled. 
In the course of a short time afterwards he dis 
covered a short sjjecies of aloe, growing wildly 
and profusely in all the moist woods of the 
neighbourhood, which the native called Moor- 
gtMee. On experiment, tins plant produced n 
most beautiful fibre, ns soft and as fine as human 
hair, but possessing notwithstanding, extraordi¬ 
nary strength and tenacity. lie derived a great 
quantity of flax from this plant, which, when 
portioned off iu hanks, bore a strict resemblance 
to raw silk ; indeed, side by side, the difference 
could not be distinguished. It was this article 
that first induced the writer to turn his attention 
to the manufacture of cloth, lie engaged two 
native ‘ Tantees,’ or weavers, to construct a nar¬ 
row loom for this purpose. They at first found 
some difficulty iu the undertaking, but in the 
course of four or five days they produced as line 
a piece of cloth as was ever beheld : one portion 
of it the writer presented to Sir Charles (after¬ 
wards Lord) Metcalf.” The fibres of the San- 
seviera may, from their fiueuess, combined with 
tenacity, be applied to a variety of purposes. 
Dr. Koxburgh at one time supposed, though er¬ 
roneously, tliat they were identical with China 
grass. They are usually about two feet in 
length, but may easily ohtaiued longer, if plants 
are cultivated. The fibres are firm, hair- 
like, and silky, and resemble those of the 
pine-apple most closely. The tow is excel¬ 
lent for paper-making. The natives of Bengal 
twist the fibres into a fine thread, upon which 
tltey string ornaments to be Imng rouud the 
neck ; those of the const employ them for inakiug 
bowstrings ; and the Kajpoot thread is sometimes 
made of its fibres. They readily take dyes, as 
was some years ago shown, by Miss Davy, and 
specimens dyed red, orange, maroon, and green, 
were sent to the great Exhibition by Dr. Hunter, 
who lodged others in th% Government Ceutral 
Museum Madras. Miss Davy, moreover, had 
some doth woven with the fibres, after some 
difficulty,but the fibre was still too wiry, 
from imperfect preparation. The weaver, more¬ 
over; having neglected to separate the coarse 
from the fine fibres, gave the doth an 
uneven and inregular appearance. But if the 
necessary care was taken with this, as with all 
other fibres, there seems no reason to doubt that 
it might be applied to the fabrication of fitte 
cloths; in the same way as pine apple fibre. The 
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fibre has %een proposed [for the packing of steam* 
etigiatoi hnd fts-tow used to be, and perhaps still 
is, converted into very -good paper at Tricliinopoly. 
As the Moorva fibre is employed by the natives 
for their bowstrings, there can beam doubt of its 
possessing sufficient strength fbr rope-making. In 
some reoeut experiments, this fibre, in its untwist¬ 
ed state, bore 280 lb„ when Agave fibrft broke 
with 270 lb. Dr. Wight found some string made , 
of the Intter, broke with 362 lbs., while the JSause- 
viera broke with 316 lb., so that these two may 
may be considered as nearly equal to each other 
in strength. Attention was called to the fibre 
of Moorgavie by Mr. A. Bond, Master-Atten¬ 
dant at Bulasore, who sent to the Marine Board 
of Calcutta some of the fibres prepared from the 
leaves of plants growing in the jungly salt soils 
along the coast from Kedgeree ’southward, in¬ 
forming the Board that he had found the fibre 
useful on board the lion. Company’s schooner 
Orissa, as it answered excelleutjy for running 
gear. O 11 the receipt of the samples, the Board 
having desired the Master-Attendant at Calcutta 
to submit them to trial, the latter reported that 
it was “ not equal in strength to the Europe or 
Manilla hemp, but that it seemed to take liot 
tar as well as the latter, and would answer gene¬ 
rally for the same purposes ns those to which 
the Europe and Manilla cordage is applied.” 
The following were the results obtained 

Europe hemp, made of sewing 

twine (untarred)... ...broke at 212 lb. 

Harris’s patent colonial bolt 
rope (tarred) Probably made 


of New Zealand Flax, v.p.5S. 

!» 

204 

Manilla liemp (untarred) . 

>> 

188 

Europe bolt rope (tarred). 

>> 

168 

Balasore fibre (uularred), at 
Calcutta,. 


137 

Ditto, spun by Capt. Bond 
(thumb line), . 

I) 

185* 

Europe rope (tarred), ... 

>» 

88 


In a further report, Capt. Bond stated, that 
forty matmds of the fresh plant produced one 
rnaund of fibre. The expenses of ’the experi¬ 
ment were high, as the plant hnd to be brought 
to him from some distance (four miles) to the 
place where it was dressed, and the best methods 
of separating the fibre had not been followed. 
The natives being averse to a work which their 
forefathers had uever taken in hand. The plants 
having been steeped for eight days, were-beat¬ 
en out on a stone or plank, and then ta¬ 
ken to another tank of water to be washed, 
and then dried and combed. All these processes 
necessarily increased the expenses. Mr. Bond 
farther ascertained that the’ steeping spoiled the 
ookrttr of the fibre, at the same time that it dimi¬ 
nished its strength. With some fresh specimens 
«f the fibre he also sent two pieces of cloth, 
Vhiek had been woven from threads spun by 
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fihermcn, which wereirregalnr in thickness,***}«severe forKifetd' Tim native name jof the plant 
SO; consequently, was also the cloth. From'the is -kemdi ie^^wreAvvwhHe the fibre ii#i *cnlle<i 
abundance of this plant in many situations, ifrnm mnfoi. ffte tenhwi. wf : jt|»e plautr snw^>j^»idal, 
the ease with which it inay tie cnltiratedvaod the hard, *w«r<ftthaped, from thin tw MWett^fcet hi 
facility with which flic fibromwy bese pa r nt Ofl and 1 length, whh a flower-stalk ifewpp four or; fiv e 
cleaned, there » no doubt that it ctmkl beprodti- feet nliove them, and bearingwdpwrfbsion of yd- 
rerl as -cheaply as any of the other fibres; ami low flowers, followed by triangular seed-vessels, 
it has been shown that it is capable of living filled with flat and thin black shining seeds. Ac- 
, used for a . variety of purposes. ns for textile fab- cording to Salisbury, three-year ohl fdants/ yiehi 
lies, and for string ami cordage, as well ns for on an average, thirty-six leaves^beside offsets 
paper-making. It is abundantly diffused, espe- from the roots. - Six leaves produced one ounce 
daily along the coasts, and its fibre was sent to weight of dry fibres, after being aeutebed and 
the Exhibition, from Assam aud Cuttack. ns well denned ; ami he cnlctilnted that nn acre cropped 
as from Madras, Coimbatore, and the Malabar with these plants, three feet apart (but they 'could 
coast. Besides the foregoing, many other Lilia- not lie placed so near without interfering with 
ceous plants might be adduced, as yielding use- each other), will yi* Id more than sixteen ewt. 
fid kinds of fibre, and in quantities .sufficient to “The leaves are cut when full-grown, macerated 
repay the trouble of their extraction, lint they in water for a few days, and then passed under 
are not. Indigenous or sufficiently abundant in a weighted roller.’’ The natives of New Zealand 
Jndia, though the fibres of some have been sep- cut the leaves when full-grown, and separate the 
arnted, and specimen submitted. As, for in- fibres while yet green. Mr (i. Bennett states 
stance, of the that a lateral incision is made with a hirge* shell 

Yncoa, or Jdani'x Nerdfc TVtrr. — .Idum't i on each side of the leaf, merely to cut 
Xredle, or Yucca gforiona, $'r., like others, seems through the epidermis, which is first jre- 
sometimes to he called an Aloe. The spe moved, and then, what he calls the in- 

ries of 1 r »cca are natives of the southern pro- ternal epidermis, pmliablv a part of the 

vinccs of the United States, ami being there ex- cellular tissue, “which agglutinates the fi- 
posed to extremes, are capable of living in the bres, and, if not removed, deteriorates the flax.’ 
open air, both in Europe and India. They are The principal operation is scraping with the 

conspicuous for their noble show of lily-like shell, and then separating the fibres with the 

white flowers, as well as for their long sword- thumb-nails, and then employing combs for a 
shaped leaves, terminated by a thorny point, more minute separation. The fibres are subse- 
They no doubt all nbouud in fibre, as some of qunutly dried in the sun, and are perfectly white ; 
a fine quality and strong in nature, lias been some stout and strong, others fine and silky, 

sent from Madras, separated from the leaves of It is said that “ the plant may be shorn of its 

the Yucca nnyustifoUa. Other species flourish leaves in the morning, and liefore the sun has set 
as far north as in the Botanic Garden at Saha- be ready for weaving into cloth.” The same thing 

runpore. The fibres also take colour, as in the may, no doubt, be done with others of these 

specimens sent from Madras, dyed red, orange, naturally white endogenous fibres. Consider- 
purple, aud green. Fibre has also been soparat.- able quantities were at one time imported, 
ed frpm other species of Yucca, as Y. aloifolia and a factory was established by Capt. Harris 
aiul Y. Jilamentom. These are amongst those for their manufacture, but the supply seems 
which lihve received the name of silk-grass, to have been irregular, and now to have 
Those afent from India arc from two to four feet, fallen off rather than increased -Mr. J. Wood, 
in length, and are rather wiry, or resemble those in the year 1844, in a communication to * 
of the Aglive more than they do the fibres of the Agrieultnal Society of India, called attention 
Broroelins. to the New Zealand Hemp, as a plant which was 

Nat Zealand Ylor, or Phorminm ionnx, —Be- very hardy and would thrive in any soil or eli- 
longmg to this family pf plants, may here be mate, but that it preferred swampy lands. He 
noticed, though it is not so well suited as many stated that it was often met with in New Zea- 
otbers,to the general nature of Indian climates, land, thriving three os-four feet under sen-water, 
but it will enable us to make some useful coin- (but it is also found at some distance tirom the 
pnrisons. It was 1 discovered by the celebrated sea shore). He therefore thought the locality of 
Cook in New Zealand—as he says “the country the Soonderlmnds, -extending from near Calcutta 
produced a grass plant, like flags, of the nature to the sea, to be well adapted*for this plant and 
of hemp or flSx.but superior in quality to either; which wotild Be profitable in a country Where la- 
of this t he jntives>make clothing, lines, nets, bour was so cheap. , But it seemM^^to^Iro been 

-••"iHwth -and" ’the' forgotten, in this. as welt as iR-n piper in the 
sonth roast. Hr wiin 1nffi®»5edthe year I first vpluroe of r the; ’^riniiaCtiewl dNthil^Society,’ 

into tlte sOtith of IrdUiSff%hd 'lias been found that a plant which flottewhes'sbfhrsoittti as New 
to'flourish on the west roast Of Scotland, Zealand, dntl Sbcceeds well befth in Scothuari and 
thcSigh European winters are occasionally too in lrelaiwl, is not lifcriy tQ do well in s#wS|ireal 
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nsituntioiins that of > 

interesting set, -of specimen#?' of* HBW.»*iiaibMYd 
Fla*; < atowfiur• ttte-'WdtiVW 
the fibre-imd of dyeiugttelflainiB, 'Were *wi$Wrlbc 
KxhiViti«*»«f'a$5t, bf< *T*olmt;w Nw JfctdsditI 
chief; muFmHrther, to'-vew 'valitabte and Ungg^ 
tireset of specimens of the fibre and .its'tow; by 
Mr. E. ’W; Trent (*. * IUu«t. €oi.,’ Eli, p. > It?), 
which hedescrilmd’a" having twin separated ©n- 
tirelyhy machinery invented by himself. If this 
tiWem be sofwejmred, 1 then it is evident that 
others of the same nature may he successfully 
treated in *' similar manner. These fibres are 
applicable to a variety of purposes, either of a 
textile nature or for Cordage, and will, like the 
other white filnes tve have mentioned, take co¬ 
lour. The strength of the fibres is considerable, 
for in some experiments by He Candolle, in 
which, however, that of Agave is understated, 
there is no doubt, that, the New Zealand Flax, 1 
which bore 23-7. was stronger than either Flax 
or Hemp, which bore respectively 11 ? ami 
tfi?. It bas also the advantage of being 
lighter, but has the disadvantage of many 
of the white fibres 'of breaking at a knot. 
Mr. J. Murray, in his pamphlet on this 
plant, printed on paper made from its leaves, 
states that the ship Atalnntn, which plied be¬ 
tween Southampton and tin; Channel Islands, 
was completely equipped with cordage and tig¬ 
ging made of P/torminm tenax. lie further con¬ 
tinues—“ I have seen spceimens of ropes, 
twine, yarn, lines, sail-cloth, sacking, bedtick, 
Ike., made of Phormium tenax ; also tine fabrics 
of various kinds, affording demonstrable evidence 
that 1 its fibre is susceptible of being woven into 
tissues of the most delicate description, or man¬ 
ufactured into materials of the strongest and 
coarsest kind. The sails, cables, and running 
rigging of the beautiful model of the frigate pre¬ 
sented bv his late Majesty William the Fourth 
to the King of Prussia, were entirely formed of 
Phormium tenax. Capt. Harris’s yacht, a per¬ 
fect gem in naval architecture, was supplied with 
a mainsail composed of three different varieties 
Of dN’ewZi aland flax, and the cordage made of 
Mum feMtilis," that is, of Manilla hemp ,—lloyle 
Fih. PL 

(4926)' LlLlTTM, of this genus. Dr. Wight, 
in leones, gives, Lilium Neilglierrense, 2031- 
32 : tubiflorum, 2033-4 ; Wallichiaimm, 2035. 
(4^1')'LIMES. . 

Korn* neboo, Bkvo. ] Liniboo, Neemhoo, Gvi. 


wc4 w ,#»tH ip -turn pf. mSsm* 

Pqsfugal, and throgghflllfe, : The lime » 


Cttromjjnlu., ,,, 
CitroiiejQ.au. 


JerooJc, Mau [& Hind. 
Jambira- Sams. ... 
Elunif^ijim mdjum Tam. 

A speoie*,of, lamon wbich grovvs in ahtmdauee 

iu.most"of »# 4*o 




LIMES SWEET. * * 

sraaHertlwo thetemn»»> its rind it usually thin¬ 
ner:, and its Wi^lNiWlJib- ■fn^amvew at a 
! perfart atatesof maturity* is jat^hriglit yellow. 

1 it isuneomjaook jrfiev, a^dr Nl l li W# is esteem¬ 
ed superiwrtotlwo deaitme Ibied limes 

ateeatswl .Jbjft ✓dyora int^otmsr pdrtfljof lndia, to 
fasten and improve colours.-*—AfcCbrfieeA. Fanil- 

MTi . ..... . • . v, i«V -df': . , ■ > 

(4922) LIME,ACID. CiTULaaEROAMU,—, 
acioa, small lime. In Tetutsserhn the. small acid 
lime is seen almost every where in nbuitdance.-*- 
JMason. 

(49*231 LIME, Calx eeckn’s rsfa; Oxide 
of Cnlciuifi. .Quicklime. Caustic or pure Lime. 

Cliaux, Fa. ' | JCalk, Gan.: 

Lime, in its pure form, is a .greyish-white, 
earthy-looking mass, moderately hard,. brittle; 
Sp. (Jr. 2 3 -3 03; having an acrid alkaline taste; 
corroding animal substances. When fresh burnt., 
it absorbs both moisture atul Carbonic ?aciti 
from the air; it will nbtstreet water from .most 
bodies, and is hence often employed as a dry lug 
substance. Fresh burnt and slaked Lime, though 
easily procured, is seldom pure enough for me¬ 
dical use. White Carrara Marble, Calcareous 
Spar, Chalk, Shells, all yield good Lime.. The heat 
being sufficiently great, the Carbonic acid is ex¬ 
pelled and about 5fi per cent, of Lime left in a 
caustic state, and tolerably pute: but, if shells 
have been employed, mixed with a little Pliosfthate 
of Lime and Oxide of Iron. Water being added. 
Lime cracks and falls to powder; the rest as in 
Hydrate of Lime.— llnylts. 

(4924) LIMESTONE. (J KAXri.Ait lime¬ 
stone, is the nytrble of which the images of 
(lamlama are formed, which are usually called 
alabaster images. .It is a primitive limestone 
which has not hitherto been found in the provin¬ 
ces ; lmt is abundant near A va.— Mason. 

(4925)'LIMES, SWEET. Sweet limes. 

Shouk-cho, Buhm. | Meeta Neemboo, Hind. 

Are grown in some parts of Pegu to a very 
small extent, but as this and two other kinds of 
wild lime arc indigenous to the forests in the 
northern parts of the province, it is probable 
that oranges might.;,be cultivated with success 
about Prome and front thence to.Meeaday. The 
same observation applies to the grape,pf, which 
several sorts of wild vine are found -in thempper 
part of the province, so as to re|»der tkeitrial .of 
grape vine very &e&\vvAAe.~-Mi:Plelkmd. This the 
sweet variety, grow s to the siae of abirgeoranfe. 
It Is easily propagated by seed. , Xh|it»i*e t of 
the fruit is Very grateful to , persons withfeyer, 
although rather tasteless. It will grow also from 
cuttings.?' The young shoots make a ^ery good 
siecicJbr orange grafts, —JthdtFeUr ^ .« 
,*(492 6) LIMNANTHES -=L»Ii»aSthace^, 
Thoseflowereare from California; «ik 1 are of 
yellow colour, with a horctetdf white and ar 
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{. UUULUS. 

slightly fragrant, they are readily ‘grown from 
seed ns others annum*.— Riddell. • 

(4927) LIMONIA. a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Jfattmtiib*, so itemed 
from the original Indhttt uftmfts, JieeittOO ’artd 
Leentoo/of the Lemon. Several of ttftrte desCrib- 
etl under this genus hy l>r. Rokburgh have 
been referred to Atulautia and (Jlgcomuii. The 
species still included are father heterogeneous in 
nature, and will probably require further 
separation. As most of the family abound in es- 
sential oil, so the leaves of some of the Litnonias 
arc fragrant, and the fruit, though small, of 
L. aciditfiiuta and L. crenulata is .very acid. 
L. laureola, referred to this genus by Dr. Wnllich, 
in his ‘ Plant® AsSat. liar.* t. 245, is remark* 
able os the only plant of this family found on the 
tops bf cold mountains. The people of the Hima¬ 
layas, remarking its highly fragrant leaves, fancy 
that it is by feeding oti them that the musk-deer 
acquires its strong and peculiar flavour.— 
Eh#. Cgc .'Wight gives Liuiouia mission is, 175. 

(4918) LIM6NIA AC1B1SS1MA. A shrub 
wit 1 1 pinnate leaves, and winged petioles ; fruit 
small, size of a pea; an article ol' commerce, 
used as a tonic.— Riddell. 

(4929) LIMONI A ALATA. Aurautiacea . 
Ill. 41. 

Kiit y'flluo tuitch maruin, Tam. 

Trfee small but the wood is remarkably close 
grained, hard, and heavy. It is a pale yellow or 
straw coloured, if procurable of adequate size 
would be very valuable.— Wight. 

(4930) LIMONIA CAltNOSA. 

Taw-sliouk, Buuiar 

The small fruit of this, not larger than a nut, 
is a favorite spice, known in the bazars of Ben¬ 
gal under the name of Keklani. It is only found 
in the Pegu district.— McClelland. 

(4931) LIMONI A, FRAGRANT LIMONIA. On 
all tine lands near the mouths of the rivers that 
are occasionally overflowed by the waters, a very 
handsome shrub of the orange family, with a 
fragrant white flower, and a small fruit like a 
lciuou in miniature, is quite common; and ought 
to haye a pjacein Indian garden plots.— Mason. 

(4933) LIMONIA PENTAGYNA. 

, ,4 Cbitraka, Ten. 

A large limber tree, a native of the Cjrcars 
Beng. &cg— Rohde. M-S.S. 

(4983) LIMONIA PENTAPHYLLA, Att- 
ratUiactot. Nat. Asu-shoura. Lin. 

Conchie pulltnn, Tam. j, tjjoqjeepuH, Duk. 

The fiVe;.leav©#iUmonp a smooth round¬ 
ish red fruit about the rmae ..of a pmrble, eaten 
but not held in wiy propagat¬ 

ed by seed.7x4M^4W« #^* a. 
u (4934)LIMULUS, a genus of animals belong¬ 
ing to the order Crustacea, and which, on ac- 


LIMULU3 LONGISPINA. 

count of ( its anomakwii characters, M. Milae-Ed- 
wnrds plaeedin a fihmiy by itself, which hecall- 
e<l Xipkoettnn Hearnm^tlu^taitto of 
his system, next to T.the suctorial GSrestaoeans. 
lie observes tlnit the 'singular animals which 
compose this small group are Commote from all 
the other Crustaceans that some uatimilists have 
l>een inclined to ekelude them altogether front 
i hat class, and arrange them among the Amch - 
Hid#, nud that in entirely rejecting this opinion 
it becomes neoessnry to isolate them as much as 
possible, and to form a particular sub-class, 
which is connected with that of the liranchiopvdn 
and that of the Trilohites , lint is distinguished 
from those Crustaceans and all the otlier ani¬ 
mals of the some class by the character of 
its organisation. The natural position then 
of these Xiphosures should, in the opinion of 
M. Milne-Edwards, have been the Brachiopods, 
but he has preferred the place which he has 
assigned to them, in order that he might not 
break the connection which unites all the Maxil- 
lated Crustaceans. The Lit a nil undergo in their 
youth considerable changes of form. At first their 
is no sword dike or stylifonn tail, which in the 
adult Limulus equals, at least, the rest of the 
body in length ; their abdominal buckler is round¬ 
ed posteriorly, and the last pairs of false feet 
are not developed. M. Milne-Edwards observed 
this in the embryos on the point of exclusion 
from the egg, at which period the abdomen sup¬ 
ports only three pairs of appendages. The spe¬ 
cies of Limit!as inhabit the sea, and sometimes 
come upon the sandy beeches. They are found 
in the Indian and Japanese seas, arid in the At¬ 
lantic, on the coast of north America ; hut they 
do not appear to have a higher range than 44° 
lat., and seem confiued to the northern he¬ 
misphere. Their food consists of animal sub¬ 
stances : and when stranded, they often bury them¬ 
selves in the sand as a protection against 
the heat of the sun, which is soon fatal to them. 

I, Section .—Species whose second and third pairs 
of jaw-feet (two first pairs of Latreille) are mono* 
dactyle in the male, and in which the movea¬ 
ble spines of the lateral border of the abdomen 
are of of two sorts, namely, very long and very 
short. 

(4935) LIMULUS LONGISPINA. M. 
Milne-Edwards notices this as a species closely 
approximating to L. Moluccanns, but having the 
teeth or posterior angles of the abdominal buck¬ 
ler large and more regularly triangular ; the ex¬ 
ternal border of these teeth being" nearly‘ as long 
as the internal borderland their base tmwh less 
wide than the space left between them and occu¬ 
pied by the caudal stylet Upper snr&et of the 
abdomen coveredadtb small spinea; 4$r tooth 
of its latepouanteffer bonder large, 'wsd ’Mtuated 
very near that whidh septfate* that border from 
the latero-noeterior bordef i moveable spines of 
the sue pairs in the mtfiCs thdoftbe first three 
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LIMULUS ROTUNDICAUDA. 

pnu-s.in t|ie female verylong *la*t jtfeBRe-fmirs 
very sfodrt,*bnt sharp >4p ;•#*, 
fctylet tcmagular flrhllspiuyoa i Mi ij frmt dR** 
bdborderaf t|te #a«jb» sbfp«^ty4hot^l«ci ondfiig*- 
ous, 90 ns to appear .trilobate. It is found on 
tire coastsof Japan, and probably of China. This 
is tlieKabuto-Gani (Helmet-Crab) of the 1» 
panese j Ua-Kiie, or Umi-do ■Game, of the Chi¬ 
nese. Section ll .— Species ia -which tite third 
paw of jartetfeet are cheliform in both Sexes, and 
m which the moveable spines of the inbero-pos- 
terior border of the abdomen diminish gradually 
in length in both male and female. Second pair 
of- jamrfeet monodactylous in the male. Caudal 
sty let ariangoW and spiny on its upper border. 

(4936) LIMULUS MOLUCCANUS, the 
Molucca or Common King Crab. The cephalo¬ 
thoracic buckler is regularly rounded anteriorly 
in both sexes, and above showing three rows of 
small spiniform points, situated one on the medi¬ 
an crest, the others on the crests which separate 
the occipital region from the lateral regions ; 
the posterior and lateral borders finely dent,dated. 
The abdominal buckler smooth above, and termi¬ 
nated by two very short teeth, the internal 
borders of which is very long, and the exter¬ 
nal border (comprehended between the 
point and the insertion of the last spine) 
veiy short; tooth of the latero-antcrior border 
moderate, and situated towards the mid¬ 
dle of that border ; moveable spines of the late- 
ro-posterior border moderate, and all 11 arl\ of 
the same length in the male; the first three ra¬ 
ther long in the female; but the last three ex¬ 
tremely short, aud much wider than they are 
long. Caudal stylet triangular, spiny on its up¬ 
per border, and slightly concave on its inferior 
surface, Last pair of jaw-feet furnished towards 
the end with four elongated appendages, which 
arc lamellated, flattened, aud subianceolatc. 
(Milne-Edwards.) This is the Cancer mu/ucca- 
nus of Clusius; C. pereersus of Bmnpliius; 
Unwins Polyphemus of Fabricius L. gigas of 
Muller; and L. Molucca nits of Latreille. M. 
Milne-Edwards is of opinion that Leach’s L. 
Laireilli probably belongs to this species, as well 
as L. trideuiatns of the same author, Jt. Moluc- 
canus is apparently the Cancer figured by Bon- 
tinus in the fifth book of his ‘Naturalanil Medi¬ 
cal History of the East Indies,’ p. S3, in which 
he notices its sword-like appendages, and states 
that if any incautious fisherman is wounded by 
it the pain is like that caused by a scorpion, add¬ 
ing, that its flesh is not so delicate as that of 
the; other Crabs. The chapter is headed by live 
following verses, which refer to the painful wound 
insisted by the taiL 

. “Quisqnis eandati MttsMi teta> Psprori, 

’ *?fJtMe nieoexemplo raorntu vitare Colons,, 

. Dent#jlcouiiio aitosvoluMli* , 

A forgo, ist pejus redact fort caudu veaehitot.” 

. (4937) LIMULUS RQTUNDICAUDA. Ce- 


UNDEN. , 

*, 

phnlo-tboraeic buckler wider thaw in the preced¬ 
ing species, iess coQVe** and deprived of the series 
of etnell spines between thf great teeth of its upper 
sui^ee, buf <i g*ei£v$uiiiber of-these spini- 
l«rm poinU se^ibated,#^ bccijutal region; 
terminal tcetH of tip Wing 

tlieir internal border aWitwiee as,long as the 
external border; the moveable spines nearly as 
in the preceding. Caudal stylet t^scipdy trian¬ 
gular, with rounded borders.. (Mlne-JEtwaids.) 
It is found in the Moluccas, lt is the Cancer 
marinas perversns of Seba. 

(4938) LIMULUS VIRESCEN8. n M. Mil¬ 
ne-Edwards states that this species, the female 
only of which .is known to him, bears a strong 
resemblance to M. Moluccanus, but is distinguish¬ 
ed from it by the conformation of the posteri¬ 
or feet, the penultimate joint of which is ex¬ 
tremely short, and surrounded at its base with 
seven spines, which, instead of being flat, very 
much elongated, and rather wide, are rounded,, 
conic, and very much pointed. The first four 
pairs of feet were broken in the only individual 
which M. Milne-Edwards had examined, so that 
lie could not verify the character indicated by 
M. Latreille, the namer and describer, of the 
species, drawn from the monodactylous confor¬ 
mation of the second pair (the first pair of Latre- 
ille). It is also worthy of note, M. Milne-Ed- 
wards adds, that the cephnlo-thoracic buckler is 
less convex than in the preceding species. The 
same author observes that the Limnlus preserved 
in the Paris Museum under the name of Poly¬ 
phemus heterodactylus, Lam., and ticketed by 
Latreille, seems to him to be the male of tlie 
preceding species: but the absence of the poste¬ 
rior feet prohibits positive certainty on this 
point. 

(4939) LIN ARIA CYMBAL ARIA, Ivy- 
leaved SN.YI’-DUAOON. 

Karamba, Sans. 

Given in India with sugar for the cure of 
diabetes. Lindlcy observes that Hamilton’s 
remarks to this effect are probably applicable to 
the Lin-ramosisima of Wallich, a nearly allied 
species.— O'Shaug /messy, p. 477. 

(4940) LINARIA RAMOSSISSIMA. In the 
same valley, the little yellow-flowered Zinaria 
ramosissma, may be seen crawling over every 
ruined wall, as we see the walls of our old En¬ 
glish castles clothed with its congener Z. Cyntda- 
laria. — Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. I ,jp. 44. 

(4941) LINARIA, Toad Flax, /''ftlfcse lie 
common plants, and may be easily oaised from 
seed; colours, mostly, purple-blue and yeBow. 

(4*942) LINDEN; Tribe : SutnUtyTUiacece, 
The Tiliacea, or Linden tribe, alee so named 
from the well known European tree—a favo¬ 
rite in parks and publie walks, and the source 
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ofarextensiveeommeroc, inasmuch ns t|jp “ The priqeif| Rtjaaiau mats is now,jfr^n £7 10s r 
matwhicliareimported in such enormous to £8 'pecH®/. 'aud.|^iA^;,to $b- 

quani*tiesi are fi iritied of the bark of .this tree. 6<1. J^Wsumimit 

But iu the s«uie faiuily with the Lirideptree, weighsabtraji S-46*^i|K*wpfc .7 

botanists place also tl|e geniis Oorc/tarM*igptxMB feet long and 4 f^tbrbttd, attd is made with the 
of which yieldthenotv well-Jhiown. Jute of Iu- rougher and worst, crossways, 

dia, as well as cth^-g ssu^&Greieia and Trhmfettu, add the thinner and longer Aranda Ifongwuys 
both of which contain species remarkable lor the in the mats. “ In making mats, it sltouid be 
tenacity of rheirbark. The Tiliaeese ape also observed never to have any; of them under 
remarkable fof f mucilaginous properties. The the regular size, for small mats (either sliort- 
leaves of many are edible, and the fruit of j er or narrower) greatly detract from the va- 
some afford pleasantly tasted acid, berries, j lue of full-sized ones when mixed with. them. 
If we inquiee.into the uses of these plants, we j These basts were all sent iu the State of hast, and 
shall find, that pg.Lbne leaves used to be, and j twisted into rope, from Akynb'in Arnica^ The 
still are* employed in some parts of Europe, both j price of all stated to be one rufSif a maund, 
iu a green and dry state, as fodder for cattle, so j or about 3s. a cwt. A knowledge of the good 
in the Himalayas, cattle are fed with leaves of j qualities of these Indian Basts might lead to 
Grewiadidyma, and some are stacked for winter j their employment in India, and to their export 
use, for «ittlp, sl^eep, and goats ; as Dr. Hoyle j to less distant countries than Etig'nud. Au<l 
when travelling there observed. As the inner it is possible that merchants in Amman might 
bark of the linden yields bast for mats, so is t he j wish to make mats in imitation of the ltussiau. 
inner bark of Gracia vppoutifulia, called hih.nl, ! 1’he Arracan basts were as follows: 
employed in the same mountains for making j 1. Tkeng-han shaw .— Coarse-looking, and of 
ropes. The. .Linden tree is not found in India; a reddish-brown colour, but divisible into a nuni- 
but there are many which belong to the same l>er of very thin layers, with a good deal of flexi- 
family of plants found there, some of which pro- bility, aiul some toughness. A portiou twisted 
bably yield similar produets, possibly one or two into rope. 

of those to which I now wish to draw attention. 2. Pa-tha-you shaw .—Strips seven feet in 

“ Aiqung the, raw products sent from the provin- ! length, and fine in texture, light-coloured, formed 
cc of Arracan, there were six kinds of Bast (which of several easily divisible layers ; the outer layers 
there seems to be called Skate), with specimens rather dense and compact, and the inner cancel- 
of rape made with them. They were named— lar. A Musk: species (?). 

1, Thong*bap sltaw; 2, Pa-tha-you shaw ; 3, 3. Shaw-phyoo. —Long, thin, smooth layers, 

Shaw-phyoo; 4, Ngan-tsouug shaw; 5, Shaw- light-coloured, tough, and flexible; easily divi- 
nee; 6, Ree-gywot shnw. Some of these, from sible into still finer layers. 

their strength, flexibility, and softness, were 4. Ngan-tsoimg shaw .—-Fibres and rope sent, 

well calculated to auswer the purposes of the but mislaid. 

Bast iu ordinary use, and specimens were sent to J 5. Shaw-nee.—Of a reddish-broivn colour. 
Dr. Lindley, to have their useful properties as- j rough and coarse, but twisted into rope, 
eertained in the Horticultural Society’s Garden | (j. Eee-gywot shaw .—Strips live to six feet in 

at Chiswick. Both the Superintendents, Messrs, j length, composed of several layers; of which one 
Thompsou and Gordon, reported very favourably. ; side is smooth and compact, but the layers on 
Thebinds seut to him were No. 2, Postha-you j the other side thin but, cancellars, all having 
sliaw; 3; Shaw-phyoo ; and one marked Sansetiera a considerable degree of toughness. Mr. 
zey!uuica t: Wfl» probably a specimen from Cuttack. ! Ripley, in ‘ Journ. Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’viii, p. 
Report upon stemjdudsof Bast-matting from India, j 147, describes three barks under the names 
llort. Soc. Gardeus, Chiswick, January 11, j Shaw-ne, Shamsphrus, and Balharan-shaw. These 
1834. “ Sif,—rThe three pieces of Indian Bast j may be Nos. 5, 3, aud 2. But the spelling 

sent appear all the same, at least I cannot, detect differs much, lie also mentions several useful 
any .difference in their qualities or appearance ; Rattans at Akyab. There are bo doubt a groat va- 
and l think, when it is made into mats, will i riety of other basts, which might easily be pro- 
prove au excellent substitute for Russian mats. | cured from trees in Assam, Arracau, and all 
It is very str ing, js in, .broad strands, very pli- j along the .Malayan Peninsula, its well as pn the 
able and.tougli whpu wetted, easily divided into • Malabar Coast. In an account by Mr. Penudck 
small portions for the purpose of tying, &c., and of the vegetable products [of the Tenasserim he 
is entirely Yree from knotty places; and when mentions abast rope olconsiderablestrengtli, and 
worked into mats in tlie Russian wav, will be au also that plantains aud pine-apples are vt^jr nbqu- 
excellent winter covering for pits and frames, dant t here. . All the above places uro ,0|| the sea- 
The material, also, seems more firm aud tough, coast, or accessible, by rifer.ButvAJcyab, w^ce so 
aud, I have no doubt, will last at least twice as many are Mre»»dy pjroduetxl, seems tlfe most fa- 
loug (iu wear) ns the best Russian mats ; and, if vourable situation . for their export td Europe, if 
sold at a less price will iu time superside them, it should be found desirable. It is probable 

i m 
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ttiat several might be mitch itfigrovefl faylittle i antes in water, and wlieA dry, pared or pulled into 
steeping in water, as pradtised withthe -Rus- narrow strips,'and twistedby the hand into rope 
ainn bast. f Some pf tbo*aent to the Bxlftbitidn’ of any thickness. Thetiirkof the Rnffickce is 
of 1851, anti of WiijmtW. plants are u»k&*ww^ Mfceti off the plant wteBtff |ife 'of' six feet high, 
may Iwpjne.be mentioned. , Vr? '^ •.’Jto’W treated in the'''samefife .tiie former, 

Patopor 4sia is a l«St from Beerbhoom, is «£$bpt' that the outer bark tndyrequires to be 
like thpPutwa ^rpm Bhagutpore, and Will be scraped off with a knife. . Atl the Lepcha fishing 
noticed with it. nets are made from the i?«^Eff)6re, and '«W temark- 

Ghehoory a pale, brpwmsh-coloured cordage ably light and strong.” Amon^ tlm jfallow 
from Beerbhoom, coarse, and of moderatej tribe (or Malvaceaf), and some aHied%ihilies, 
strength. there are several other instances of the saflie kind. 

Bark siring, made by Kill tribes of Rajmalil, —Hoyle Tift. PI. pages 283 and 286. 
ofusefulsize and strength. (+'H3) LIME on LINDEN TREE {Villa 

Bark w^fllith the coarse but strong fibre, of > earopcea). The Lime tree abounds in the 
which it is made: also from U.gmahl. Several forests of Europe, bnt especially in those of 
Bark cloths from the Islands, &c., are men- Russia ; and is esteemed for its sweet-seeut- 
tioned with the Paper Mulberry, formerly Morns ed flowers. The wood of the tree is white 
now Broimonelia papgrifera. There is a re;- and light, and employed for making furniture, 
markable cord without name, which seems to for turning, and for carved works. The 
be formed of a salvage of fibre, with a yellow* | bark of these trees when steeped in water soon 
isli bark folded or laid round it, and of i separates into thin layers, which are employed 
these, two threads so made up are twisted j for making a coarse kind of rope, for making 
into a cord. A bark like some sent as that matted shoes much worn hy the Russian peasant* 
of Odim ITodier, is full of fibrous material, ry, and also for making the mats which are so 
Oho of the best of the basts, and seem- largely exported from Russia, and which are so 
ingly as like one of those from Arraean, was extensively used in Eugland for packing fur- 
sent from Assam ; the strips are from six to niturc, as well as for gardening purposes, ami 
seven and eight feet in length, consisting of for covering the floor. A Linden shoot growing 
several layers, easily separable, tough, flexible, in moist situations, is stated by Mr. Tooke as 
nud strong. They have the number on them of not fit for peeling, for the purpose of being plat- 
the box in which it was conveyed, and in which ted into shoes, in less time than three years. To 
were contained l’ine-apple fibre; but their ap- every pair of shoes, from two to four young 
pearauce is totally different. Several of the basts Linden steins are requisite ; and though these 
of different plants which are used by the natives, grow faster as they are cut, yet the consumption 
aud of which the names have been ascertained, will is enormous, and the destruction of the Linden 
be found mentioned under the heads of Hibiscus tree is in consequence immense. For the better, 
arborens or tiliacens , Stercit/ia viltosa and gnlla- larger kind of mats, trees of from eight to six- 
ta , Banhinia racemosa aud scauduns, Oultis orien- teen years are cut down when full of sap, and 
tails, Antiaris Saccadora. Capt. Thompson re- the hark is immediately separated both from 
ports upon a bast rope made by the Munnee- the tree and the branches. It is first cut 
poorees, and on another from Singapore. (• Journ longitudinally, then raised with an instrument 
Agri-llortic. Soc.,’ viii, p. 15.) At the Madras made of hone, ami then torn off with the 
Exhibition of 1857, Mr. Mclvor exhibited a use- hand. When the bark has been removed, it 
ful bast prepared from the Acacia robusta grow- is stretched on the ground to dry, two or 
ing at Ootacauiund, and Mr. Jeffrey of Madras three strips being laid one over the other, 
pro4ueed one of great strength from the Erioden- and kept straight hy being tied down to long 
dronanfractuosum. The inner bark of m ny trees 1 poles. They are employed for making ropes in 
is employed in other parts of India for the same some parts of England, and ’’for well-ropes in 
purposes, though it is not easy to identify the France. When required for use, they are steep- 
plants, from only local names being usually given ed in water, and the cortical layers readily sepa- 
hy travellers. Thus, in the following account rate from each other. The best of these layers 
given by Capt. Biddulph in a letter to the Agri- are those which are in the interior, While the 
llorticulthralSociety of India, in the year 1843, coarser layers are on the outside. The tnanu-. 
he state! that, near Darjeeling, “ the Lepchas faciure of mats is nearly confined to Russia and 
make ropefirdin the fibre of the KuUghain, and to some parts of Sweden. Trees of from sixindv- 
stbnt ‘ wW i lfi lngs and sewing thread from’the es to one foot in diameter are selected in the 
fit&!4*'6f , iihe 'Itkfftiskee tree;.” “ Notliitfcg can ife woods, and in the beginning of Mttnme* the bark 
more' €«;$. * Bfcldalffa states,' “ ttfiiil is stripped' frqm the trees in lea|tks from six 

tUlr^m m the bttfk 5 is torh*bff feet eight fed. These are afterwardsateeped 

to fftrenr yeat^ in wateiVtill the hark separates freely into layers; 
^oWftkV' the inner baifk of fibre is theft detochjfd, it is thenjtoken out and separated into ribands 
as sKowit in the speeitneii, washed foir a ftoritii- or strand*' which are Una# up to the shade— 
. Ill# w 5 
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generally iu the*ypod where tlie trees grew from 
which they were taken; and in the course of the 
summer they are manufacturedinto mats. The 
fishermen of Sweden make fishing net mud; of the 
fibres of the inner bark. Tjbe trees fram which 
the bark is taken are cut down in the summer, 
and, properly cut, arc burnt in heaps into char¬ 
coal. The sap is drawn off, and* when evaporat¬ 
ed, yields sugar. The honey of the. .flowers is 
much sought, after by bees. The lame tree is 
principally produced in the government of Vialka, 
Kostroma, and those immediately contiguous uml 
in the mouths of May and June—the period when 
the bark 4 b most easily detached from the stem— 
the villages in the governments in question are 
almost deserted, the whole population being 
then in the woods employed in stripping the 
trees. The academician Koppen, who has care¬ 
fully investigated this curious subject, estimates 
the average annual production of mats in Europe¬ 
an Russia, as follows: 


Government of Vial lc n . 
„ Kostroma 


. 6 , 000,000 

4,000,000 

Kxsati . 1,000.000 

Niini Novgorod ... 1.000,000 

Vologda, Tantboff,) 

Simbirsk, and Pen- > 3,000,000 
t« .) 


pieces. 


Total 


. 14.000,(00 

Koppen further estimates that about a fourth 
part of this vast quantity, or 3} millions, are 
exported, the rest being consumed at home. 
Archangel is the principal port for the ship¬ 
ment of mats, and it appears that on an 
average of the years 1851 and 1852, the ex¬ 
port of mats from that port amounted to 
615,380 piecea a year. Large quantities are 
also shipped from Petersburgh, Riga, and 
other ports. (M’Culloch’s * Com. Diet.’) The 
(extent of the Imports of Russia Mats into Great 
Britain may be judged of by the following state¬ 
ment furnished to I)r. Royle by Messrs. Wrench : 


1832 . 

. 840,000 

1847 . 

. 520,359 

1840 • 

- 817,772 

1848 . 

. 397,553 

1841 . 

. 508,485 

1849 . 

- 576,565 

1842 . 

. 532,401 

1850 . 

. 359,223 

1843 ; 

■ 

1851 . 

. 734,659 

1844,, 

. 449,817 

1852 . 

. 333,008 

1845 . 

, 634,041 

1853 . 

- 657,040 

1346 > 

f $.98|6i9 } 




The price In i 834, was £h 10#. per 

100, the dtfty 4ttblud6d ; m 1848, 95s. to 100#.; 
and in 1849,under 89#. In 1850, 90#.; 1861, 
87*. M { 1883, 8S#.< 100#.; and in 1853, 

120#. perl00.~—Scy& FI. Pi. p. 283. 

(4944) LINEN. 


LINSEED fflL- 

the flax plant j t^ongh thq term if npw, untlff- 
stood to comprehend all kinds of hempen cloth. 
The ehiefV'Sfiafcs of manufacture are, Dundee in 
Scotland* Leeds iu England, and Belfast in 
Ireland.— Faulkner. .-tjiia 

(4945) LINSEED, Flax See®. 


Tukhrti-f kutimi Pens. 
Siemie, Iiii«ne* Pot. 
Linhsca, Po***-’ <• 
Seinja-lenjatite, Bus. r 
Uuia, Atasi, Sajis. 
Linaza, Sr. _ 

Alleverei, $irru. sanulvc- 


Lynwaat, Dux. 
Toile, Pa, 
Linuen, Gait. 
Tela, It. 


dejinho, Ppgx. 
Pfd^no.Rcs 
Tela de hao, Sr. 


A species of doth wqw&nfrom 


it# 
X 


Bazriik, Ahad. 

Lynzaad, Dux. 

Horifroe, Dak. 

Lin, Gratae de Lin,T il 

Leinsaat, Gun. 

Suf, Tisj, Ulsee, Gvz. 

lllND. 

Linseme, It 

Lini semen, Lat. 

Bidgicrammce, Mal. 

The produce of the flax plant consists of small, 
bright, grayish-brown, slippery, elongated liodies, 
containing a mealy, oleaginous albumen, which 
yields by expression oil in sncli great abundance, 
that tlie seeds form for this purpose, as well as 
for reproduction, an important article of trade. 
It is grown in small quantities in the United 
Kingdom, but Russia, Prussia, Italy, and India, 
are the great producing countries; iu N. America, 
Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, and Egypt, it is 
also grown iu small quantities. Linseed is largely 
exported from Bombay to England and Fra nee.— 
Faulkner. The seed of the flax plant, in India, its 
principal product,is principally used in the manu¬ 
facture of Linseed oil. The first export from 
Calcutta was made by Mr. Ilodgkinsou in 1832, 
and amounted to only ten bushels, but the in¬ 
crease lias been rapidly progressive. 

1832, ten bushels. 

1833, 2,163 mauuds. 

1834, 2,826 
1837, 32,327 
7839, 167,601 
1850, 765,496 

In the year 1850-51, the amount of Linseed 
imported from the Concau into Bombay alone 
was 59,076 cwt, and in the year 1851 the total 
imports into England of this product, was 93,814 
cwt, and in 1852-53, 114,309 cwt: the one-sixth 
part of the total amount imported into England 
in that year. The value of the Bombay exports 
in 1850-51 was Rs. 170,112, and in 1852-58, 
Rs. 34. *,926. See Flax. 

(4946) LINSEED OIL. Linum Usitatissi- 
NUM. 

| Ulsee Ice Beenj, IJind. 

Linseed Oil, is contained ui the- kernel ofthe 
seeds of the flax plant, Linum ^^jssimutB, 
and may be either cold drawp, or f4 f»s is usual, 

prooess Mpah»r,wj 

mi 


Alliverie yennai, Tam. 
Aveesee noons, Tel- 


where- heat has 


different 

IIM 


<U: 



proportions of 



LINUM. 

oil, m the followingykAdsfrom a bushel of seed 

wil show's** 1 *'" ■ 'iV ».r ; AfOv 

• : j* , .; 1 ;*«*•- 
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East Indian Seed, 14* «0 

Egyptian, ».*-'•• — 4.» IS 

Sicilian, #‘V4 4 4 0‘ • - 14 

Wheu colddr»wn,it is greenish-yellow, anil 
more viscid than when: hot drawn. It is one of 
tike cheapest fixed oils ; and is used in the ma¬ 
nufacture of paints, varnishes, aud printing inks. 
It is what is called a drying oil. Linseed oil is 
imported into Bombay from England. That 
made in the reentry is considered much interior 
to the English oil.— Faulkner. The seed from 
which this oil is expressed, has long been culti¬ 
vated to a limited extent in Nagpore, Bellary 
and other ports of the Madras Presidency. 
There is an impression that the oil obtained from 
the Indian plant is inferior to that imported from 
England, but it will be found on experiment., 
that this arises from the former having been im¬ 
perfectly freed from mucilage, which prevents its 
drying. The seed is now an article of export to 
the amount in 1852-53, of cwt. 1,106. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, the llajahmundry 
Local Committee, Lieutenant Hawkes, and the 
Madras Tariff exhibited excellent samples of this 
oil. It is said to be procurable in Bellary at Ks. 
3-8-0 per maund. In the year 1852-53, Eng¬ 
lish Linseed oil to the amount of galls 4-552 and 
valued at Rs. 8,763 was imported into Madras, 
whilst at the same time cwt. 1,045 of the seed 
were exported from hence mostly to England, it 
appears that it can be made on the spot for much 
less than .the average value of the English oil. 
This fact, it is hoped, needs only to be pointed 
out, to be taken advantage of It would, how¬ 
ever, be necessary to guard against the adultera¬ 
tion of this oil, with any of the other greasy oils 
which would of course infallibly destroy its dry- 
iug properties.— M. E. J. R. 

(4947) LINSEED OIL CAKE. The sub¬ 
stance which remains afier the oil is expressed 
from Linseed, oontains the albuminous part of 
the seed, anil is used for fattening cattle.— 
Faulkner. 

(4948) LINUM, a genus of Hants which 
gives its name to the small family of limcea , 
and is characterised by having 5 distinct sepals, 
5 petals, 5 stamens, and from 3 to 5 styles, 
which aw either distinct from the base, or united 
as far as the middle, or even the apex. Capsule 
globular, divided into 10 cell3, each containing a 
single seed. Herbs.or small shrubs; leaves*en- 
tite, without stipules ; flowers having the petals 
faffing off sliortly aftw flowering. The speefts 
are ohiefly found ih EuropCand the n ortb of Africa, 
but a few Kk^wiseiu cMiher parts of the world. 
Few of the <spee&8 ’^ ^»it«m Ire of any impor- 
tao^ftfttept that which has been an object of 
CttltUth'from the cartiesf times of which we have 


LINTJM USITATISSIMUM. 

any record, thafei»Z.tratfato«f»i«m, the Flax 
Plant, wkichis valuable as wdl for its seed, as 
for the %ite©us fftfre 6f its cortical layer, which 
rs the tow sptia nto tarn and woven into 
rclatli. It Is distinguished by its glabrous 
capsules within thetepajfe ■yeffote pointed ciliated 
hftseeolate leatqp,nnd solitary stem. The flower 
is blue; stem f ora one to ohe and a half feet 
high; sepals 3-nerved. It is a native of Great 
Britain. It has been sometimes said that cotton 
is the substance from whieh cloth was made ift 
Egypt in ancient times. Cotton was no doubt 
known to the Hindoos at very early periods, and 
may have formed an article of conmerce to Egypt 
from India, but that it was not much used is 
proved by none of the mummy cloth, which has 
been examined by the best microscopes, being 
found to be composed of cotton. The seed is 
valuable for the condensed mucilage contained in 
its seed-coats, while the almond contains a fixed 
oil, valuable for burning, aud in the arts as a 
drying oil; the oil-cuke is used for fattening 
cattle. Linseed is extensively imported from 
Russia, Italy, and Egypt, for crashing, but of late 
years it has been imported in large quantities from 
India for the same purpose, this is found to yield a 
larger proportion of oil than Russian linseed, and 
the commerce will no donbt continue to increase. 
Seed is also imported from Holland, America, 
and other places for the purpose of sowing, as it 
is found to yield a finer and more abundant crop 
than the British seed. It is curious that the 
Hindoos make no use of the ligneous fibre ; but 
the plants, though they there produce fine seed 
rich in oil, are very dwarfish, and may not there¬ 
fore he found profitable culture for a people who 
have cotton in such abundance, and who wove 
it into cloth in ages when even linen was un¬ 
known in Europe.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4949) LLNUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM is found 
in sandy and chalky places. It has downy cap¬ 
sules withiu the sepals, elliptical, pointed, cilia¬ 
ted ; leaves linear-lanceolate; stems numerous. 
Flowers of a pale blue; stem one or two feet 
high.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4950) LINUM AUSTRIACUM. Some of 
these flowers are pretty, and may be placed in a 
border, the flax is well known.—Riddell. 

(4951) LINUM PERENNE, has obovate- 
obtuse sepals obscurely 4-nerved, glabrous, 
leaves linear-lanoeolate ; stems numerous; fruit 
stalks erect. Flowers blue ; stem one to two 
feet long, erect, or decumbent. It is found in 
chalky places in Great Britain.— Eng. Cyc. 
(4952) LINUM USITATISSIMUM. 

Atees, Tim, Mushiiia. Hind, and Bemo. 

Linseed oil is one of the chief ingredients in 
oil varmsher jmd in printer V ink j by boiling 
with Httunrge its drying properties are much im¬ 
proved. It does not seem improbable that the 
spurious tyrbite “ atees” soots of the bazar are 
occasionally obtained frfcre this article, or from 
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LIQUIDAMBAR. ' LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGIA. 

the Goolaahoopre, or Limim trigyniuiu, htolige- as quoted hy^Dr^ Lindley, stated that it Is 
nous iu the Lower Brovmcea.-^-OSkangkmmsyi called Xylon Effendi (the Wood of our Lm-d;, in 
p. 213. At the Madras Exhibition ofl855,Cyprus, where it produces anmxcellent white tur- 
several specimens of true 1'latyXfoui tbe . Lij JJentinej etfl^ially by incisions in the biuk. Jt 
num Usitatissimum were.-«xlubited |»i*H'TanllHs also said to be produced ontheoslands of Cab- 
jore, Gaiyaui mid the Hbmu’a TenSctoriest but ross, at the upper end of the red Sea, near Uadess 
none of them were clean-orequality alb which is .three days’ journey. frony Rnefc.* The 
having been stained by rotting, i This is to be product of the L. Altingia is saidtobe mixed 
regretted as the fibre was of good length and is with the substance obtained by {foiling the 
said to be procurable’in large quantities in branches of Styrax officinale, or actrognpontliem 
Goomsoor and the Nizam’s territories, if previous with oil, spirit or naphtha. The subjectdsaute- 
notice be given to the cultivators.'— M. E. J. R. resting ns connected with nncient commerce, in- 
(4953) L1QUl D A M B Alt, a genus of Plants asmucli ns old writers mention a liquid with the 
belonging to the. natural order Balaam ifiu a of solid storax, the mia-saileh and Mia ynbseh of 
' Illume, which lias been altered to Buhamuwm bv the Arabs. In all its states Liquid-amber is 
Dr. Lindley. The name is derived from ‘ liqui- used to mix with Balsam of Peru.-— Eng. Cgc. 
dum,’ fluid, and * ambar,’ the Arabic name of — Mown. 

amber. Die genus is closely allied to the \YiI- (4955) LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGIA, 
low ami Plane tribes, but distinguishesl from both Basamak, Malat. 

by its 2-iobed 2-celled mauy-seeded capsules, of Blame, is a native of the forests of Java, a*' 
and their Albuminous embryo. The species arc elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level 
only three in number, all forming fine trees, and of the sea. It forms a gigantic tree, with bark 
occurring in Java, the Levant., and North having a hot and bitterish taste, yielding a fra- 
America.— Eng. Cgc. grant balsam, or liquid storax, the .Rusamala of 

(4954) LIQUID A MB All. The Liquid-am- the Malayan Archipelago, though there is no proof 
lier of commerce is a product of three species of that the liquid storax known iu Europe is ob- 
plants belonging to the natural order of Balsaiui- taiued from it, audit does not grow near the 
Hum of Blmne which has been altered to Balsa- localities whence liquid storax has so long been 
inneeae by Dr. Lindley. The name of this sub- obtained. It is therefore probable that some 
stance is derived from Liqnidnm, fluid, and portion is obtained by boiling the branches of Sty 
Ambar the Arabic name of Amber. The three ru.e officinal*', or acting upon them with oil, spirit, 
species all form fine trees, and occur in the Lc- or naphtha. The subject is interesting as connected 
vant, Mexico, North America, Java and Tenas- with aucicut commerce, inasmuch as old writers 
scrim. Liquidambar altingia is a superb forest mention a liquid with the solid storax. By 
tree, occurs on ttyjk mountains of Java, at eleva- the Arabs the former is described under the 
tions of 20(M» or 3000 feet above the level of the name Mia-Saileh, liquid storax ; and I he lat- 
sea, also on the coast of the Tcnasserim provin- ter, Mia-Yabseh, solid storax. Both are described 
ces, where it is indigenous, and in some places by Serapion under the head Miha j by Avicenna 
quite abundant, (Malay, Rosamalay, Burmese under the several heads of Lubuee, Astaruk, and 
nan-tu-yoke). Indeed a considerable stream in Miha. The name Mia-Saileh, with the affix 
the province of Mcrgui derives its name from this ‘ rus’ (juice), would appear to be the origin of 
tree in consequence of its growing so thick on \ the Malayan Jlasainola, and thus one Which lias 
its banks. The bark of L. altingia has a hot been variously corrupted.— Eng. Cyc. Mr; Ma- 
and bitterish taste, and yields a fragrant balsam sou writes on this tree as follows : Liquid am¬ 
or liquid storax although there is no proof that her. [Extracted from an article communicated 
the liquid storax, knoivii in Europe is obtained by that author, in the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
from it, atid it does not grow near the localities cioty for June 1848.] “Did you ever see in 
where liquid storax has so long been obtained, this country the tree which produces the - balsam 
Liquidambar styraciflua a large, fine tree, is the of Tolu ?” a gentleman once asked me. “ No,” 
species found in Mexico, and the United States, in I replied, “ 1 never did.” “ 1 have one in my 
the latter of which it is called sweet gum, and the compound,” lie continued; but unfortunately his 
fragrant liquid estmles, though not very copious- compound was two hundred miles distant. Years 
ly,°froin incisions in the stem. This is called passed away, and 1 found myself beneath this 
Liquidambar, oil qffAittbar, and Copalm Bal- tree in flower, and soon discovered that it was 
sam, and iu this form has a pleasant balsamic not’Myrospennmn tolntferuni, but Liquidamber 
odour arid an aromatic bitter taste. This be- altingia ; and that it produced not bnlsara of 
coming dry, forms what is osiled soft or white Wu, but liquid storax: The tree is indigenous 
Liquidambar, which rewsmbfos very thick tur- o» 4he Coas^ and in some sections is quite abna- 
pentine, has a feebler odomr than the liquid bal* d«nt. A CQHskieiabfe stream in the pi»rii»C8,of 
sam, and coutains less volatde oil, but. more ben- Mergui derives its name from this tree, in conae- 
wdc acid, liquidambar orientalis is a native of quenoeof its growiogisQ thiek ms its banks. It 
Cyprus and parts of the Sast Indies. Dr. Pococke, seems to have escaped the notice of -Heifer, 
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LIQUORICE, 

for, if I reeotieetrighi, itis not-onoe alluded to 
in any of his reports, mb- has it ever been brought 
to notice* by any one ; if weexcqit a Catholic 
Clergyman, a resident of Rangoon; whblmeiutefo*. 
duced it in a little Burmese medical treatise,!* 
was lithographedufew years ago by Col. Burney, 
who took a lithographic press with him into Bur¬ 
undi, I his gentleman, however, seems to have 
mistaken the tree, for he describes it ns the one 
that,produces the balsam of Peru, Idyrospermnm 
permfurum, and whielulieloiigs to a different 
natural family. The medicinal properties of their 
exudations too, are materially different. Liquid 
storax, the production of this tree, is described by 
Liiidley, merely as “ a stimulating expectorant 
sjubstance —influencing the mucus membranes, es¬ 
pecially that which lines the air passages.” The 
writer of the Burmese medical treatise recom¬ 
mends the exudation of the tree for the usual 
purposes to which the balsam of Peru is applied, 
under the illusion that it is the same substance. 
— Mason. 

(4956) L1QUIDAMBAR CERASIFOLIA 
of WALLICII (Sedgwickia cerasifolia of Grif¬ 
fiths) grows in Assam, but it is not known if it 
yields any balsam. 

(4957) LIQUIDAMBAR ORIENTALS, is 
a small tree, a native of Cyprus and other parts of 
theEast Indies; was introduced into the Jardiu-des 
Plantes, Paris, from Smyrna, and is said to occur 
along the Red Sea. Dr. Pococke, ns quoted by 
Dr. Lindley, states that it is ea I led Xvloii Efiendi 
(the Wood of bur Lord), in Cyprus, where it 


LIQUORICE LOZENGES. 

glabra or LiquirUu^- f^icMalit^ t It is a native 
of Italy and the southern parts ®P Europe, but 
J*as becu occasionally cultivated with success'in 
'’ritain, especially at Pontefract, iii . Yorkshire, 
tel at Mitcham, in Surrey," The plant is a pe¬ 
rennial, with pale blue flowers. It giows well 
in a deep, light, sandy loam, and is readily in¬ 
creased by slips from the roots with eyes. The 
root, wldch is the only valuable part, is long, 
slender, fibrous, of a* yellow color, aud whett 
grown in England fs fit for use at the end of 
three years. The sweet, sub-acid, mucilaginous' 
juice is much esteemed as a pectoral. It owes, 
its sweetness to a peculiar principle called glycriu 
or glycirrhizu, which appears also to be present 
in the roots and leaves of other papilionaceous 
plants, as G. ecliinata and glandnltfera, Tri- 
folium alpiunm, and the wild liquorice of the 
West Indies, Abrus precaloritts , a pretty climber. 
The greatest portion of owr supplies of the ex¬ 
tract, which amount to 7,000 or 8,000 cwts. a 
year, are obtained from Spain and Sicily. The 
juice, obtained by crushing the roots in a mill, 
and subjecting them to the press, is slowly boil¬ 
ed, till it becomes of a proper consistency, 
when it is formed into rolls of a consider¬ 
able thickness, which are usually covered with 
bay leaves. It is afterwards usually re-dissolved, 
purified, and, when formed into small quills, is 
known as refined liquorice. In 1839, 1,166 tons 
of liquorice paste were exported from Naples, 
valued at £15 per ton. Mr. Poole, in his Sta¬ 
tistics of Commerce, states that the consumption 


produces an excellent white turpentine, especially j of liquorice root and paste in this country aver- 


by incisions made in the bark. It is this sub¬ 
stance perhaps which is alluded to in many works 
by the name Rosa malla or mallos, described 
as a balsamic fluid produced upon the island of 
Cabross, M the upper end of the Red Sea near 
Cadess, which is three days’ journey from Suez. 
But there are no recent accounts of this sub¬ 
stance, which is thought by some authors to be 
procured from the following species.— Enq. Ct/c. 

(4958) L1QUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA, 
is the species found in Mexico and the United 
States, in the latter of which it is called Sweet 
Gum, and forms a large and fine tree, bearing some 
resemblance to the lesser maple ( Acer campeslre): 
the wood is of a hard texture and fine grain, and 
makes handsome furniture, but the tree is more 
noted for the fragrant liquid resin which exudes 
from incisions in the stem, though not very 
copiously. This is called Ltquidambar, Oil of 
Liquidambar, and Gopalm Balsam, which lias a 
pleasant' balsamic odour, and an aromatic bitter 
taste. This becoming dry and opaque, forms 
what is called Soft or White Liquidambar, which 
resembles very thick turpentine, has a feebler 
Odour than the liquid balsam; and contains less 
volatile oil, bnt more benwric acid.—Eny. Gyc. 

* (4959) LIQUORICE. The plant which yields 
the liquorice root of commerce is Glycirrhiza 


ages 500 tons per annum. 11Ojewt. of the juice 
and 100 cvvt. of the root are annually 
into Hull from the continent.— Simmonds. 


brought 


(4960) LIQUORICE. Glycyrrhiza Gla¬ 
bra.. Dried liquorice is found among native 
drugs, of Tenasserim, but Mr. Mason has never 
seen the plant growing.— Mason. 


(4961) LIQUORICE 
J U1CE. 

Arak Soo«, Arab. 
Jcttimad-karus, Guz. 
Hind. 


JUICE, Spanish 

Sugo di regolizin, It. 
Kegaliz en hollos opastil- 
ias, Sp. 

Is the inspissated juice of the fresh roots of 
the liquorice tree. It should be quite black, 
brittle, and break with a smooth glossy fracture ; 
have a sweet taste, and be almost entirely soluble 
in water. The best description is the Spanish 
Liquorice. An inferior kind, in rolls about the 
thickness of the little finger, is imported into 
Bombay from the Persian Gulf.— Taulhner. 

(4962) LIQUORICE LOZENGES; Extract 
of Liquorice, or of gooneb, gam arabic, 
each six ounces, pure sugar one pound. Dissolve 
in boiling water, and concentrate to a proper 
consistence. Use .Demulcent in irritating cou- 
^tak*—Beng. Thar. />. 435. 
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(4963) LIQUORICE ROOT 


Usaulsooa, Arab. 
Wellwie, Olinde, OrNCf. 
Lois de reglisse, Fa. ’ 
Susslmlz, Gkr. 
ietiimud, Quz. Hixd. 
Legorizia, If. •< 
Oyotmuuis, 


Ural mains, Mal * 

■■■ 

i*#0 4ocivf 

■t 

•i .- i '' ; :'fc«k«.,',58‘ASjir.- vx* a . 

Regalia Grezuf, .Spi- 
AdUimodt^uni Tax.. 


The roots of n perennial plant {Glgcgrrhiza 
glabra), a native of the South of Europe, and 
Leraia, but cultivated in some parts of England. 
They are very long.about an inch thick, flexible, 
fibrous, of a brown colour, ami when fresh, 
juicy ; taste sweet. They are apt to spoil, and it 
is necessary to pack thorn in sand, when not re* 
qtiiredfor immediate upe. They are an article 
of the Materia Medica, particularly in coughs, 
colds, &c., and are also in demand by brewers 
and druggists. Liquorice root is imported into 
Bombay from the Fe&ttn Gulf.— Faulkner. 

(4964) tlQUORlCE PLANT OF INDIA. 

Abbus Pbecatorius. 

(4965) LIQUORICE OF TENASSERIM. 
Acacia. Wild Liquorice of Tenasseriiu. There 
is an indigenous phint in the forests, tin: hark of 
whose roots have the taste of liquorice, but it 
does not belong to the same genus, though often 
supposed to be the same tree. 1 have not seen 
the flower, but the leaf and fruit would indicate 
it to be a species of Acacia. —Mason. 

(4966) LIRIOLENDRON- Magnoliaceje. 
The tulip tree. This tree is highly ornamental 
growing to a laf|jp size and well adapted for a 
plantation or lihittg au avenue, the flowers are 
large aud of a yellow and red color which appear 
in the rains, it is easily raised from seed. The 
bark is a strong tonic and is said to be eqtuil to 
the Peruvian. The wood is fine grained and 
smooth, used by Coach makers ami carpenters. 
— Riddell. 

(4967) LISJANTI1US. Gentianeac. Lisi- 
anthus Russellianus. This is a handsome plant, 
with,purple flowers, the other species are white 
and ycll<3f^* the seed should be sown iu a light 
vegetable mould, in pots, and transplanted when 


about three iuches high, the 


flowers 

perfect 


arc 

for 


large 

many 


and handsome and continue 
* days.— Riddell. 

(4963) LtfCfll, or LEECHEE, a fruit c$n- 
monly sold in the jriarkets of China, and occa¬ 
sionally brought to Eitgland. It is the produce 
of the JSupkwig IMchi of botanists, 

a treebelongipg to 4»e iu^«wal order Sapindacea^ 
The eatable part is a pbrpyflesh, which covers a 
stone inclqSed in* a bawl tfrjf tessetated prickly 
pericarp.*’TheRaoibutaniuidmoother fruit, call¬ 
ed the Lo% yen, or lougsfiyare yielded by ape¬ 
ries of the same genus. The Chinese cultivate 
many varieties of each.— Eng. (fog. The lichi, 
originally from Chiua, is a favourite fruit ia Ben- 


LIVISTONIA. 

gat, but tfid mot succeed on the Tenasserim Coast 
until recently.-—Maso*. Bet Lbechee. 


: 




h4b«rg)r«ttm»MLAT. 

‘hSSVofF* 

Itfnrudahittghle, Tax. 


Lilhargr, fa. 

Gltttte Glattee, Gr.R. 

MufdarsSng, Boodar. 

Hino, Guz.. 

Liturgirio. It. 

A semi-vitrified oxide of lead, in thefbrm of 
small shining heavy scnlsB, or more or less ag¬ 
glutinated masses. It is usually produced in the 
purification of silver from lead, and thejefining 
of gold and silver by means of this metal. Ac¬ 
cording to the degree of fire and state of oxida¬ 
tion, it has a pale or a deep colour. The one ii 
called litharge of silver, and the other litharge of 
gold. Litharge is used for various purposes in 
the arts, by potters, glassmakers, painters, &e., 
it is also employed in medicine. Crude litharge 
is procurable in most Indian bazars.— Faulkner. 

(4970) HTHOSPERMUM OFFICINALE. 
The seeds arc long, very white, and like small 
stones or pearls, on which account they have been 
popularly used as a remedy for stone. They are 
known iu India by the name of Lnbisfinnuu. 
[Hoyle.) — O' &haughuee$y, p. 497. The roots of 
some species of Lithospermum afford a lac for 
dyeing aud puiutiug.— Oyc. of India. 

(4971) LITMUS. 

Tournesol, Fr. | Lackmus, Gicn. 

A violet-blue dye, prepared chiefly in Holland 
from a lichen (Lecanora tartarea), which grows 
in the Canary ami Cape de Verde Islands. It is 
met with in small cubical cakes, of a dusky blue 
colour, light, and easily pulverized. It is em¬ 
ployed to stain marble ; also as a chemical test 
of acidity, being reddened by adds, while the 
blue is restored by alkalis ; for this purpose it 
is employed either iu the form of a tincture, or 
of unsized paper coloured with it .—Water atm .— 
Faulkner. 

(4972) LIVISTONIA, a genus of palms, na- 
tives of Eastern Asia and Australia of noble as¬ 
pect and elegant foliage. The L. Jenkinaiana 
Griff., furnishes the “ Toko-pat” of the Assam¬ 
ese, an indispensable article in every native 
gentlemans house ; The leaves ate in universal 
use throughout Assam for covering the tops of 
the peculiar umbrella-hats [Jhapees) of the, Assa¬ 
mese, the tree does not oceur in a truly wild 
state, and in some parts they are rare, trad then 
of great value.-r— Secnan. There is large stately 
palm very abundant ia the Karen jungles, the 
leaves of wbfeh the Karen s uae for thatch. In 
some sections of the eouatry the Karens thatch 
their houses with largepnlmated leaves of a tali 
wiidpalm, probably a epeeieof livfefoniff some- 
timea the leaves of a species ofrattan ari bsed; 
but the Burmese and Europeans almost tdflver- 
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LLAMA* 


the leaves 



sally Mmtcli their hop 
the Nipa.— Maam A 

(4973) LLAMA, (Attekettia of IHiger; Lama 
of Cnvier nod others,) the generic name for ttt 
form of the Catttelida which is confined to 
New WorlcL Ttentition 

% , l—l ■ ■ 5—5 

IficUoni, —; Canine*, —r; Molar*, rp- ess 30. 

6 1—-X 4-— i 

Thedjffefence between the dentition of the 
two subfamilies of Camelida, Camelns and Ah- 
cAe/«V/, ivpj>eara to consist mainly in the absence 
of the two small pointed teeth, which arc found 
in |he Interval or ‘ bar’ between the canines and 
the molars in the Camels, from the jjiws of the 
Llamas. Thus the Llamas have four false mo¬ 
lars, as they may be termed; less than the Ca¬ 
mels. In other respects the dentition of the one 
is, as nearly ns may be, the dentition of the other. 
The difference was considered by F. Cuvier to be 
of such small importance that he has not consider¬ 
ed it necessary to give a figure of the dentition of 
Anoheuia. We need not here repeat those uses to 
which these animals have been applied by man. 
Cords and scales, as well as stuffs for ponchos, &c., 
are fabricated from the wool, and the establish¬ 
ments for their manufacture in England employ 
thousands of artisaus. In Mexico the bones are 
converted into iustrumeuts for weaving the wool. 
Nor is even the dung neglected, for it is used as 
fuel. These animals seem to have been to the 
'aborigines what the reindeer (with the exception 
of the milk) is to the Laplander. Surrounded 
by herds of such animals which required almost 
no care, and by the spontaneous productions of 
the soil, the Indian had no incentive to improve¬ 
ment. Humboldt has On eloquent, passage on 
this subject. “ When we attentively examine 
this wild part of America, we seem to be carried 
back to flie first ages when the earth was peopled 
step by step ; we appear to assist at the birth 
of human societii s. In the Old World, we be¬ 
hold the pastoral life prepare a people of hunts¬ 
men for the agricultural life. In the New World, 
we loo^in vain for these progressive develop¬ 
ments of civilisation, these moments of repose, 
these resting-places in the life of the people. 
Those species of ruminating animals which con¬ 
stitute tbe ; riches of the people of the Old World 
are wanting in the New. The bison and musk¬ 
ox have not yet been reduced to the domes¬ 
tic state; the enormous multiplication of the 
Llaiioia’ and, tljie Guanaco have not produced 
in the natives the habits of the pastoral life.” 
These.m^tj^^dbs are already lessened, and the 
form itadf snu probably eiseJong.be extinot. 
Ciyilisatiop.!'has brought. jpth it tli 4 ,animals of 
The^i^o anf Ahe 


LOBELIA BADIGANS. 

(4974) LOADSTON^i Market. Native 






.jjpaulp 

iweded 

T thegoaitj.in 


IpiM to Jl>e 
TW Q&;, 


Laudstone. 

5 Magneet, Dot. 

( Aimaiit, Fr.> * •.» >; . 
M«gntf» G*a. ( , i , ; 

Chmnuk-Puifur, Guz. 

Hind. i 

Calamitn, Tt. 

Magnes, Lat, 


Oxydnlous Iron- 

?AHansubnb, Peas. 

■ Magnjt, Res. 

Uuzcre ipeknates, ka- 
, uutum, SAN8. Tat. 
I man, Sr. 

Kaundum, Tam. 


* ■ ■ 

' Jl 'I 


A combination of the pggpxide and peroxide 
of iron. It is found iiMmikidemble quantities 
in Germany, Swe<le#'N^i|y, Spain, Italy, In¬ 
dia, Chinn, and other pliioes^*—F<wi!httT. 

(4975) 1,0ASA, Loasace^.* This is an in¬ 
teresting genus of pla^ts^f some of the species 
possessing the propertlp|’*p# nettles, the flowers 
are red, white and yellow, they are- grown from 
seed, and any common ssoifsuits them.—j Riddell. 

(4970) LOBAN, ST^fe^fENSSMN'-'^GbM 
Benjamin. Imported Vmrrali :*uscd as a sti¬ 
mulant, and eaten in pawn leaves j the “ attars” 
sublime the benzoin acid very purely, and admi¬ 
nister it as an aphrodisiac: one seer costs from 
two rupees to two and a half. The gum resin of 
the Boswellia thurifera is also considered as “lu- 
ban” by the community.— Gent. Med. Top. 
p. 144. 

(4977) LOBELIA. Lobeuacjc^E, This is an 
interesting genus of plants, easily cultivated in 
Southern Asia by seed, the blossoms are ex¬ 
tremely beautiful from their variety of colours, 
they require a light rich soil, with a moderate 
quantity of water.— Riddell. ])r. Wight in leones 
gives Lobelia nromaticn, 1172; excclsa, 1172-8-4; 
gives uicoiwu(/folia, 1172 ; trichandrn, 1171 ; 
trigona, 1170. 

(4978) LOBELIA CA1LDINAJ4S. An an¬ 
nual creeping glabrous plant, a native of China. 
Flowers of a pink colour. In gardens it spreads 
over the soil, rooting at every branch, and is well 
adapted for borders to parterres .-^-Riddell. 

(4979) LOBELIA ERINU8, and varieties.— 
Pretty little procumbent plants, generally having 
blue flowers, succeed well in the flower beds, 
raised from seeds. Will not five through the hot 
weather.— Jeffrey. 

(4980) LOBELIA INFLATA, Indian to¬ 
bacco. A native of the United States; an acrid 
narcotic, and violent emetic; in small doses dia¬ 
phoretic and expectorant. A popular remedy in the 
United States, where from incautious use it has 
joften proved fatal. Its chief euiploymont is in 
asthma, and in the fbrihof enenja iq strangulafc- 
ed hernia.— OShaugftaetsy, page 4f5. 

(4981) I^TOIA . 

Erect, leaves $ub-*es«te. lanceolajr, acute, entire, 
raceme te^pinal. A tall species, qapurring 
in the vicinity of — O'&kaughnessy, 

page 424^ 

(4982rLpBELIA > ^pi}l^ANS. Acciden- 
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LODOICEA. 

tatt)* introduced frt*m ('liiiriCii 
Garden, where it flowed during 
much branclie^fipmtding^^ 
sending forth roots from, eqcli.,. 

O’Shaughnessy instituted imn»erou¥^ra r ^ 
with tfiis species,'but found it to # .]wi '’altogether 
inert.— ()'Shavghie$*g,page 425. 

(4983) LOBEjk *,T1UG0NA; A small 

■ . . _, , ..... l • l 1 t* 1 . 


Calcutta I tlienut ser^i 
, liol4 six oir eight _ 
different dictions/ 




annual ramoas 
l ure ground, 
cold seasons. 

(49§4) 

Sloten. Dot. 1 
Serrures, Fit. <■< 
Sclilosser, G*r. " 
Tala, Kufl, K*lf, 

, Hind. 

Well koowtiltni 
a great variety, 
ly manufactured at 
shire, Birmingham, 


which delights in wet pas* 
s during the Wet and 
sy, page 426. 


Serrafure, Tt 
..K ufl, Peas. 

Techaduras, Port. 

■•iinki, Hus. 

Cerraduras, Cerrnjos, Sp. 

tits, of which there are 
Itiglnnd they are principal* 
olverhampton in Stafford- 
Mid Loudon. In India, 



locks of an inferior description are made at Su¬ 
rat, chiefly in imitation of English ones.— 
Faulkner. 

(4985) LOCUSTS, the principal genera con¬ 
tained inthe family Locmtida are the following : 
-^IfOentta (Leach), in which the hinder legs are 
ab6iit equal to the whole body in length, and the 
antennae filiform or terminated in a club. Up¬ 
wards of twenty species of this genus are enume¬ 
rated by Mr. Stephens in his * Catalogue of 
British Insects,’ and it is to this group tlmt the 
Gryllus migratorius of Linnaeus belongs, a large 
species which has occasionally been found in 
Britain, and which in some parts of Europe 
sometimes multiplies to such a degree as to 
devastate large districts. Africa at all times 
appears to have been peculiarly subject to the ra¬ 
vages of these insects. Of their extraordinary 
devastations in this portion of the globe we have 
records from the earliest authors, and the works 
of the most recent travellers confirm them. Mr. 
Barrow in his ‘Travels’ stutes, that “inthe 
southectt .parts of . Africa an areu of nearly two 
thousand square tf&les might be said literally to 
be covnaed with them. When driven into the 
sea by'ftoofth-west wind they formed upon the 
sUore fcrssffifty miles u bank three or four feet 
high, and when the wind was south-east the 
stench .Iras ao powerful as to lie smelt at the dis- 
tqilek.” In Messrs. Kirby and 
to Entomology’ nutner- 
t^sica^ifr nature will bd found. 
J ricathey are cooked and eat- 
nafives of Senegal are 
liafifig reduced them to 


tanqp of 
Spence's 
ous 

In some 

en by the natives* 
said to ■drir'then^: 
powder, 

(4986) LODOICE* 
Double Cocoa-nut 
lands, is the fruit Of the 





le^or Mnhe is- 
bicea Palm. W henpre- 



. of them 
them lit 
i Into plates, 



cabbage 

palm. The down attached to.the jroutig leaves 
serves for 'filling mattresses hnit pilloWs f the 
ribs of the canes and fibres of the petiole are 
fabricated into baskets and brooms.ami the young 
canes arc plaited to form hats. Tim Lodoicea 
attains a height of eighty or ninety fedU It 
might be introduced into India with advlmtage. 
Germinating nuts were sold in Loudon itt 1854 
for .€10 apiece .—See man. 

(4987) LOGWOOD. 


Hois de Campeche, Fu. 
BlauI 10 I 2 , Gnu, 


Campeggio, It. 

Palo de Campeche, $p. 


A dvewood, hard, heavy, of a deep orange co¬ 
lour, a sweetish astringent taste, hml peculiar 
odour. Logwood is extensively employed for com¬ 
pound colours, but its chief use is for blacks, and 
certain shades of gray; an extract from it is also 
used in medicine.— Faulkner. The logwood of 
commerce is the red heart wood, or duramen, of 
a fine lofty growing tree (liamatoxylon cantpe- 
chianum), growing iu C’ainpeachv and the bay of 
Honduras, which is also now common in the 
woods of Jamaica ami St. Domingo, and has 
been introduced into India. It is principally 
imported as a dye wood, cut into short lengths." 
We chip, grind, and pack it into casks and 
bags, ready for the dyers, hatters, and printers’ 
use, who esteem it as affoiding the most durable 
deep red and black dyes. It is sometimes used 
ill medicine as an astringent. That grown iu 
Jamaica is least valued ; that of Honduras, To- 
biasco, and St. Domingo, fetches a somewhat 
higher price; but that imported from Campeachy 
direct., is the most esteemed. The annual im¬ 
ports into Liverpool are about I,3l>0 tons from 
Honduras, 1000 from Tobinsco, and 1,800 from 
Compeachy.— Simmomh. Logwood, is scarcely 
used for turning, ami is a dark purple wed. dye- 
wood, that is consumed in large quantities: 
Tredgold. In Tcnasseriin, the log-wood tree is 
cultivated iu a few gardens, and appears to 
flourish as w r ell as an indigenous plant.«-* Mason. 

(4988) LOMARIA SCANDKNS. Bomtsv 
Lomaria. The low lands near the mouths of 
rivers and nullahs, in Tennsserim, are Often fan¬ 
tastically dressed with a'SpCcfes of loHMUriajvliicIi 
creeps up to the tOps of the tallest 7 trees.— 
Maton. 4 & or. /.-• I 

(4989) LONOHUM, a 
separated -Actar' Ftingiild .(Tethaa.) by Lieut- 
Colonel -The bill is strong, short, broad; 

mandiblestg&tife, the upper one extending in an 
angle on ^ifrJfbrehead, and with it forming the 
ttWJofa ‘•ftFhjgt moderate, subacuminate; 


served«whole, and perforated ih brie or two places, first quill very abort and subspurious ; the second, 
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LONG FEPPE1L 

thin), and foiiriknoarly equal and longest. Tail 
graduated') lanceolate jmiddle tail-feathersa little 
exceeding 4he others in length. Feet moiwate, 
rather slender. ■ Colonel Sykes observes that the 
peculiar spear-heftd form of the tail, and Ike 
ridge of tlte upper mandible and the forehead, 
forming a segment of the same circle, together 
with the habits of Lomhura ttisoria, L. Cheet, 
and L. lenconota, afford sufficient characteristics 
for their separation. Colonel Sykes adds that 
the Gros-Bec Longicone of the PI. Col. 96 
Enberiza fmdricotor. , Lath.), belongs to the 
same group. ■' Tim three species are found in the 
Deccan. The first two are recorded as found 
only in the Ghauts.— Eng. Cyc. 

(+990) LONCHURA CHEET, (Sykes) is 
described as of a pale cinnamon-brown; the 
hotly below and the rump white; quills and tail- 
feathers deep brown, lrides deep red-brown. 
Female with the colours less intense. Length 
of the body 3J inches: of the tail 2 inches. 
Colonel Sykes states that these birds live in 
small families, and that he frequently found them 
in possession of the deserted nests of the Plocens 
Philipp*nsis ; their own nest, which lie exhibited 
on a subsequent occasion, is a perfect hollow 
ball, rna'le of a delicate Agrostis, with a lateral 
hole, for the entrance of the birds. It was found in 
the fork of a branch of the Mimosa Arabica , and 
contained ten oblong minute while eggs, not 
much larger than peas, being £$ths of an inch 
long by -j^ths in diameter. The cry of the bird 
is ‘ cheet, cheet, cheet/ uttered simultaneously 
by flocks in flight. (‘ Zool. Proc.’)— Eng. Cyc. 


(4991) LONICERA L ESC HEN AD LT11. 
Caprifoliace.®. 


Moultee quedi, Tam. 


A twining villous shrub native of the Neil- 
gherries, is found in many gardens of the Deccan 
where it grows in great luxuriance, it is easily 
propagated by cuttings or layers.— Jaffrey. 
Wight gives Lonicera (X.) ligustrina, 1025. 


(+992) LONG PEPPER. 


Dar-Fitfil Arab. 
Tipili, Cvng. 

Poivre long Fb. 
Lange Pfeffer, G«n. 
Pepeelee, Goz. Hu»n. 
Pepe luugo, It. 

Cbabi jawa^JAV. 


Piper Longum, Lit. 
Tabee, Mae. 
Filfill-i-daraz, Peas. 
Pippali Krishna, Sans. 
Piment.a larga, Sp. 
Tipili, Tam. 

Pipuloo Tkl. 


This species of pepper is the produce of a pe¬ 
rennial plant ,{Piper longum), a native of Bengal, 
fifc iw &e. The fruit is hottest in its immature 
state, mid is therefore gathered whilst green, and 
dried in bhesun. It is met with in entire spikes 
about anioeb. long* possessing a darkish brown, 
or gray odbmr. It lias a weak aromatic odour, 
an intensely fiery, and pungent taste, aud its 
properties qcaarespond ebsely with those of black 
peppcs.rr Jhafkapiv : • 


LOPHOSPEHMDM. 

(+993) LOONAft LAKE, in the career of 
Member Soubah Of Briur, about 4fi railes N. W. 
of Hingolie, in jLatV #0® N. is at the bottom of 
jr crater like ddmcMtim^ ^ feet below 

^fba level ef the surrounding country, and is 3 
miles in circumference with a depth varying from 
5 feet to 14, according to the season of the year. 
The lake presents a still sheet of water, emitting 
an intolerable stench of Sulphuretted Hydrogen, 
which, especially during the reat of the day, rises 
in millions of bubbles to^osurface. Near the 
centre are two saline sprfogallilpiaimng muriate 
of soda, the water of whi&'gmgjLjitt contact 
with earthy carbonates in sblutfipn, a deposit 
takes place of carl>ona{e of Soda or Natron 
Salt, in greater or less The deposit is 

raised by diving, the purest being found close to 
the springs and the followingare the names of the 
principal varieties. 1, Dull*, carbonateof Soda 
containing 83‘8 per cent OP'Soda. 2.Nimuck 
Dulla, Nearly pure salt, containing 92 8 per 
cent of chlroide of Sodium. Dulla, and Ni- 
muck Dulla are used for dyeing silks, fixing col¬ 
ours, as medicine, and in the manufacture of 
bangles, of which there are two manufactories 
near the lake, where 600 or 700 are jpade by 
eacli man daily. 3. Khuppul, contains 72 per 
cent of carbonate of Soda, is used in fixing the 
red dyes of cloths. 4. Pappree contains 72 per 
cent of carbonate of Soda, is used in mak¬ 
ing bangles: in baking the cake called papur 
and in medicine as an antacid. 5 anti 6. 
Bhooskee are neutral carbonates of Soda contain¬ 
ing 29 and 27 per cent: is left as a deposit 
on the margin of the lake, and used in the ma¬ 
nufacture of soap. The salt is raised by the di¬ 
vers, who rise with it in their hands : it is much 
prized and finds a ready sale in the bazar of Cau- 
desh, Nagpore and Poonah. The average quan¬ 
tity is 213 candies per annum valued at Rs. 608. 
— Dr. Q. Smith. Dr. J. E. Mayer. 

(+99+) LOOEY, but correctly Nuri in Malay, 
and Nor in Javanese, is the generic name for 
‘ parrot.” The sub-family of parrots, to which 
naturalists have given the name of Lorius, is not 
found in any island of the Archipelago west of 
New Guinea, nor at all in the Philippines. The 
loories of naturalists are, in fact, confined to New 
Guinea and its adjacent islands.— Craw/urd Diet, 
page 222 . 

(+995) LOFEZIA. QNAGRACE.ffi,Lopezia Cor- 
data. —This is a geniis of pretty plants, annuals 
and biennials, their Colours are purple and red, 
raised from seed, and grown in any good soil’.-- 
Riddell. 

(+996) LOPHOSPERMUM.8cBOPtt«LA»iNJ^ 
Lophospermum Scandens.—Beautiful ! d^h$i|g 
plants with large purple or rose coloured bH 
shaped flowers, this plant is qf fiMt^grohrth, and 
well adapted for covering tarellis work, easily 
grown from: seed at the oomriCncemeut^pf the 
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rams, *md lasts throughout jthe«.y«*r,* tl«f -adil 


aM*r jMtoaptmnm pewuiMSf^ Lbt wdtNi ’b*B*-*b$ag- 

_*• • * _ i: . r t i _»l u *4** .; rT_..i fe.1.«« f mil >V , #>4^ . 11 wtm >\>rk’Atif iil/^tm nn 


«o*»i are herbAfflsonsclimbing- 


6»t 


btikflftwers, raised tVon^seodt arid '6^tte^ r#4|w«Jl as of botanists.’ > To the of fHOWh 

quiae^a k «nndy. atUl or ifoey.'wilt'Wit flowrin ?fre^y« " v ‘' ^ "*- i -'“-‘ 1 *“ "* ‘ “’“*•• l “‘ *-■—*“**-• 
Natives' of Mexico.— Jafrcy,' * 1 ■' '** •” 


> !*„-•* , k v ' *,f *< 

(4907) LOQUAT. EirtOBOtKY* JApiMbA. 
Pomace®. ’ "' "' '.' *• '" 

Young-mii, Cm*. ’■ 

This tree is now itiwpflucedI-all over the Dec* 
rati, and bearf jfBjtt ,t^ice hi the year. It is 
highly esteemed both for desert ami preserves. 
It is a native of Japan, but grows in great per 
lection in New South Wales. ’I lie finest fruit is 
produced at tile second**erop, at the end .of the 
cold season, and requires protection day and 
night,; ’frotp turns in the former, and flying foxes 
in jhe. Jatte£.‘ The 'fcut is a yellow color, with 
thin skill,.,a sweet aciu pulp, one or two seeds in 
the^ceulre — sometimes more. The seeds grow 
easily.. Proper.htteUiiou does not. seem to have 
been given.to this fruit, as.it appears to he capa¬ 
ble of great iinprnventcut.— fti.de/ell. In Ajmere, 
it i£ cultivated in gar,lens, but docs not thrive 
well.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 195. Tt is very com¬ 
mon in China and is often mentioned by Fortune, 
for instance, at one place, he found, (Eriobotrya 
japonica), the loquat or yoiuig-niai, ( Myrica Sp.). 
peaciie*, plums, and oranges. —Fortum's Tea. 
District , p. 30 ; and there were other fruits — 
such as the loquat {Eriobotrya japonica), the 
Chinese gooseberry {Acerrhoa (-arauibola), the 
wangpec (Cyokia punctata), and the longan and 
lecchec.—- Tea Districts, paye 7. 

(4998) LOR ANTE A CE AS. 1419 Dr. Wight 
gives, in leones, Loranthus ainplexifolius, 30 : 
capitellatus, 3‘H; elasticus, 843,1063; (t>t.) 
eitphorbioe,.,1063 lageniferus, 306 ; longiflorus, 
302; loniceroides. 303; memecylifoliiis, 142; 
Neilgherrensia,, 1020 ; tomentosus,. 305,378; 
AVallicIvlanus, 143. 

. (4999) LORANTHUS. Many, of the Tenns- 
scrim trees are covered with different species of 
the parasitical genus loranthus, so abundant in 
most tropical Climates; and the numerous small 
red . flowers-of one or two species in four forests 
are quite ornamental.sow. : 

(5000) LORANTHUS FALCATUS. 

^Wblu* Ca?r. 

Wr>tu is the .Capareae .nanvs of a shrub, the 
bade of wide)! Ur^Bucbanantellsns' ,the 
Natives of Mysore sometimes use in place of 
Betel nut, in 

^ va * ud 

p . ,tCOfJ. t . f , / 

r <50pi), LOTA, a ifMutoibt 

brass, orqopperpr.iroa tutted. v -,i j. 

LOTUL. OsTtia; VkBwnxxA. 


LOTUSiECS^fftaOAvn- 

b(3 003) iLOJiJ 
pic plants ’referred .toby > 


wi the attention of * tnunterous icomHientatora as 


tiding the identity Of a plant >.bnt tiinperfrc% 
described ha»<ut tuk case behu the, 

same name having been .applied < to-aef awd very 
distinct plants. Fecftbe latest c«Ul»ec^ (‘Flore 
de Virgiie’), enumerates no less -than»»ekrven to 
which the name Lotus was applied 1 ! it is un¬ 
necessary- here to enumerate more- than, the 
most, remarkable. Of these some are herbaceous, 
others perennial'. Among’the forijiier -are-tb©//. 
saliva and L. sy vest/ is of Dioscmtjdes ; tire first, 
lm states, is also called L. irifnluun ; it is. sup* 
posed by some botanists to be Me/ilotas ojjlci- 
nalis, and by others to be M■ cccrulea. Dr. 5>ib- 
thorp lias fixed upon M. Messaneusis us tlie plant. 
The L. si/hesfris of Dioscoriiles, also called L. 
Libyan, a native of Libya,, and about two feet 
high, with leaves like those of ,X. trifolium, and 
fiiiitlikc that of Fenugreek,.is thought to be 
the TriijmieUa elufior of Sibthorp, which be found 
in Asia Minor and in Cyprus. Both kinds 
are described by the Arabs under the name of 
Ilandaeliocha, or llumlkookec, with (larch and 
Thusf as other Arabic names. From the great 
number of similar plants of the tribe of Late a, 
which are employed by Asiatics as articles of 
diet or as medicines it, is impossible, without 
specimens, to identify either of the above, but 
they are probably allied to the Melilotas -Muy.Cyc. 

(51)114) LOIUS /EGYPTICA, or the Egyp¬ 
tian Lotus, is no doubt one of the Nympha-aceO", 
being described as springing up in Egypt in 
fields inundated by the rher. with a stem like 
that of the Kua/xos, or Egyptian Bean ( Xelumbi- 
um speciosMiii), and a white liliaceous flower, 
which rises out .of the water at sunrise and sinks 
down again at its setting ; a capsule like that of 
poppy, in which are contained seeds which tlie 
Egyptians roast and: make into bread ; with a root 
which is likewise eaten, both in a dressed and 
undressed state. The plant is no doubt, the 
Nymph/ga Lotus of botanists ; but as in the most 
ancient monuments a blue coloured lotus is like¬ 
wise represented,, there is no doubt that the 
Egyptians were also acquainted with the Nym- 
phasa cceruha. At the present day the seeds 
of several Nymphtoas roasted in sand are eaten 
by the natives of India, as are likewise the-stalks 
and the rootstocks, which-is Said to hara been ‘the 
cose with the Egyptian species. As%he flowers 
of the Nyir?pb<facea : Hrv> sty ‘highly esteemed by 
the Hindoos, ami nbtft«^^pi!^iug th#m , 'eoMl»nt 
ty occur in their poetry aiid my t helogy St i& ■ pesSi- 
ble tbat ah Easfern legendYnay have^ivett- origin 
tothetransfotthatibn 6f %li#* i njmph fiwtia?. Klyiag 
from l*riaptts • into'Yhe } (Ovid, 

” Metammph/ « Wt 341.) -■ 
however is not so celebrated^ ihothet less- 
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LOTUS yEGYTTICA. LUCUfJTAJ 

known tree, * W which eniggerated' description moderate-9 used irtffnn uncultivated state, , m 
has assigned a fruit of the nittsf 'delkadn# kind, ovnlfVmtof uytdlowiaborreddish colonr, ai 
upoa tHii^ the^Mto^hagili^. ^d ^ri^hjWhori abouttbe size or soniewhat smaller tkuu a -oat 
strangers bad once tasted, they ceased to Wfetotb monptang which icuoUeb esteemed. mTkas Un 
return to their naiiv^&rtrirtry 4 This is specially is nitkl niai-street,><W3|^ aisligiit jdegreeof ncidit 
described!t as a-tree,»-but there is *io doitbt th«t pvdbably- coming^BtarerithptbMapte of datesth 
several Jdtavebeen fbofoaihicii jaafleritW* Pifc any’other frtiit. -islhi Iforaioal wjWnoBtwra . ? «i 
One i»^described^bOth by Dioscorides mid Pliny 44ioitee arc given as its JHind usUmm», .'Kinar ai 
aa a native!of Italy ?of great aise, fanning'excel- Khiul as its i\-rsiah, aiid-SidraititAiAfeabic'darr 
lent wood^wilbK f-ruit abdat the size of pepper riiih Nebhe tbr t.be Cmrt- The hritef^ui wi 
and resembling that of the ^cherry. Thisdesr kind is dried add' powdered, as was -done wi 
criptionapplies Very closely tothe Ci vlti* am- the Lotus of the Lat.opbagUr. This iiowder,' ' 
tmU», nm European* Lote-or Nettle-Tree, which Arabic,’i* calledBacikuon-Nebbelc; in ’Persia 
is- oneidf the largest timber-trees of the south of Afiid-i-Kiitar; aud ' in Hindoo, \Rw-Cboohee,- 
SJurope, withivood of considerable hardness and Eng. Ogc. 

toughness. It produces berries about the size (5005) LOUGH. DIVER, a name for Mei'g 
of small cherries, nnd with long stalks like tlnsin, albeit m. 

eaten both by birds and children. This how- (5000) LOVE-APPLE,- or TOMATO. T 
ever eomesfai* short of the character of the Lo- produce of South America and of a genus of t 
das of the Lotophagi, of which the best descrip- same family as potatoes. There are two sorts,#] 
tkm, according to Spiengel, is that of Polybius, glc nnd double: they may bo sown immediati 
Who 'states 'that it was a moderate-sized thorny the rains commence, in beds ; afterwards trai 
tree, with leaves like those of Rhanmus, but planted in iows, two feet apart’ and trailed «p 
broader; rthat-the fruit at first was like the white sticks of a strong description. If the- «oil 
berries of myrtle, but became as large as an good, they will grow to seven or eight feet 
olive, of a reddish-colour, and containing a small height. The double, which are the finost; if so 1 
nut; taste sweetish', resembling that of figs or in June, ripen in October. The lower‘brmtbl 
dates; and that a wipe ..was prepared from it. should be pruned, and a succession r of crops nri 
That this tree was a native of Africa we know be kept np until April. The small single toina 
from the Lotophagi, who employed the fruit as with a slight protection from the dry winds, v 
their chief food, being a people of the African continue until the rains.— Jq-ffrty. " i v 
coast near the Syrtes. (Herod.,,iv. 177.) Arabian (5007) LOVE LIES BLEEDING,v*Amah 
authors, in their translation of. the works of the thus. 

Greeks give the synonyms in'both languages, (5008) CROSSBILL. Theref «Te'<inany w 
and we have, iu the chapter of Serapion, re- consider the Parrot Crossbill (Lojritt pbtyopsUi 
translated into Latin, *De Loto Arbore,’ the cas) to be merely, a larger and moretobust, vari 
name Sidr or Sidar, given’«1s the Arabic name of ty of the Common Crossbill {L. curpirostn 
the tree, and Nabach, Nibuk, or Nabk as that of By the same rule, the lliumlayau CrossbiU,( 
its fruit. This name has been long known as that himalayann) should be regarded^-as a smaller a 
of a Species of Zizyphus, and has been applied considerably lessrobust Variety. joC.'t^c.snine.Aj 
by botanists to one species, Z. Napeca. Dr. cies; in which case, the. auiouiit of vaiiati 
Shaw, in his ‘Travels in Barbary,’ figures a spe would indeed be extraordinary, t apft we sl^oti 
cies of Zizypfmn, which he calls ‘ Seedra Ara- expect to find every intermediate gradation. T 
bam, xjuee et Lotus Veterum.’ It is a prickly Crossbills, in a general way and wph unimpc 
brandling shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild tant excep.ious, may be said to inhabit wherev 
plum, and of a sweetish taste and saffron colour, there are pine-forests ; however rare, doiiiparativ 
He found it sold in the markets, cattle fed with lv, in those of the Himalaya : and t,hey are bin 
it, and a liquor drawn from it. Desfontaines also of remarkably vagrant , habits, which therefo 
found this Z. Lotus on the same coast, and has fully should not be particularly subject .to climatot < 
described it. Mungo Parle found a species of Z>:y- local influences, whatever these may be, to indui 
phus in the interior of Africa, which forms a large permanent variation, as manifested by a senes < 
•trde vrit^i yellow farinaceous-berries nf a delicious distinct races,' . 

tabte. -‘I’lfe natives,‘he says, convert them into (50**9) LUCERN. MeDicago Sativa. $< 
a sort of%#bad; by exposing them some date to Grasses. , , 

the srtro, irttd afterwanls poutuliiig them'gently'in (olVlU) LtJCULlA, a genus of Plants bdonj 
«itnortar ? ‘until the- ! faritfaee*ms part Is-VparatOd; ing w to the natural order Oiuckgn^ceeSy ' tribe 'di, 
from- the stone. This"iiiejil 1 is* then inixed with c/tonete; arid' sub-tribe Euriuchonta ; thus .had 
^Mlo^vdMr^andf(ritlMl e iAto «mkes; >idiieh v Miwi fcntfftg thb dosb nfliriity of tHik gfehiis’to ^thiit 
dried in-the sun rcsfemble the swCdiest ginger- ; the trbes yielding Pern vian Bayk/ or irtte’ CSi 
%WSad:‘' It added,^ !4 #hat th«yfrint“oPseVerii 1 ‘fehlinaS, ;; 1n ribieh indnad J the'iEMd^^V^l^ispect‘ 

speoteseaten'in u Ihdia. Onef^lfliid, ‘fc ffrathusitna was'pfeqfid %'^r/'Wiiich ai 
commonly known by the name Ber, forins a fignted m his ‘ Tfclit' Ft. 1 ' 2J. It 
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LUFFA. 

found in great abundance on Narg-Urjoon and 
nme of the other smaller hills in die. valley of 
Nepaul; also at Bechiaco and, K.oolakatt. It 
delights in - exposed rather naked situations, 
blossoming, according to theaituatious wfcspait 
is found, nearly the whole year round. It is 
also foundon the Pandooa Hills inSiihet, flower- 
ing in the month of September. As seen by 
l>r. Wallioh itafcaina a height of 16 feet, last he 
was informed of its growing to a larger size. It 
has been introduced into and has flowered in Great 
Britain ; but from the nature of the climate 
where it is indigenous, it is only suited to the 
greenhouses of England; Its locality and affini¬ 
ty are interesting, particularly when coupled 
with the prevalence in the same -mountains 
of two other genera, ffynieuodictyon and Hymen- 
opogon, belonging to the same sub-tribe Eucinc- 
honete, and therefore equally allied to the true 
Cinchonas ; all indicating the part of the Indian 
territory where these valuable plants might most 
certainly be grown, aud yield a profitable article 
of oommerce. “ It is impossible to conceive any¬ 
thing more beautiful than this tree when covered 
with its numerous rounded panicles of pink- 
coloured very .fragrant large blossoms.” (Wallich.) 
— Eng. Oyc. 

(5011) LUCULIA GRATISSIMA, one of 
England’s common hot-house ornaments, grew in 
profusion on the dry micaceous rocks at the 
Tambur Hirer in East Nepaul: its gorgeous heads 
of blossoms scenting the air, and Tkunbergia, 
Convolvulus and other climbers, being in grace¬ 
ful festoous on the boughs.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. I. p. 183. 

(5013) LUCULIA PINCEANA, makes a 
gorgeous show in the Khasia Hills in October. 
— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 286. 

(5013) LUDWIG IA PARVIFLORA. In 
stagnate water, in Tenasserim, a species of lud- 
wigia which bears a pretty flower, is quite com¬ 
mon. — Mason » 

(5014) LUFF A, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Cucurbitacete. The male 
flowers art panicled and yellow ; the tube of the 
calyZ hemispherical, segments longer than the 
tube ; petals distinct, dropping off by the base 
stamens 5, distinct ; anthers very wavy. The 
female flowers are' solitary; the tube of the 
calyx oblong, clavate, segments shorter than the 
tube; stamens abortive ; stigmas reniform ; 
gourd ovate, 3-celled, fibrous, internally opercu- 
late.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5^15) LUFFA. Acpta.ngula angular 

FRUITED LUFFA. 

Chanlaturai. Hind. Genl. Med. Tup. p . 208. 

The leaves of L. amtafgula are a fa¬ 
vourite potherb of tlie ngtiv^s of India and 
are esteemed very _ wholesome,,' lf $fejglufin jpund 
lias ten sharp ridges by be easily 

recognized, and Roxburgh spya th«t with a.little 


LUPINES.; ; 

butter, pepper and salt, “ if**. little inferior to 
.groan.»v- i* w 
. 4$0 16); LUFFAAMM A iJ§» iguctmiEattr 

f m , -H'** ' •"# 

-*}'<. ; ! • ' *i\ h \■ v* ''*} "■* 

Isfounc] in hedges end thry unetritirakeil 
places in the Bast Indies, ft has Several stems, 
slender, running to a great 'iettabt^ttat-; with 
few branches, pretty smooth, ! 5-sided ; ten¬ 
drils 8-cleft; leaves slightly 5-7'-k»bed, rough ; 
stipules axillary, solitary, cordate, *with giro* 
dular marks on one side. " Maleflowers pret¬ 
ty large, yellow, on longerectnxillary -raceme*; 
the pedicels with a glandular bract hear the base, 
and articulated a little above it. Female flowers 
rather larger axillary, solitary, pedunculated; 
fruit oblong, 3 or 4 inches long, and 1 inch in 
diameter, tapering equally towards; each end, 
10-angled : when ripe dry, gray, filled with dry 
fibres ; the operculum deciduous: seeds blackish 
gray, with elevated minute black dots; every 
part is extremely bitter. The fruit is violently 
cathartic and emetic; the juice of the roasted 
young fruit is applied to the temples to cure 
headache by the l.atives of India; the ripe seeds 
are used either in infusion or substance by them 
to vomit and purge.— Eng. Oyc. 

(5017) LUFFA BINDAAL, is a native of 
Hindustan. It is a climbing dioecious plant; the 
leaves are toothed and 5-angled. Male flowers 
in racemes. Female flowers solitary; fruit 
round, echinate, with long, straight, ciliate brist¬ 
les. It is considered in northern India a powerful 
drastic in cases of dropsy.— (RoxB. El. >Ind. iii. 
p. 717.)— O'Bhaughnessy, p. 546. , / 

(5018) LUFFA F(ETIDA. 

(5019) LUFFA PENTANDRA. 

Gheeaturai Hinv, 

Five stnmtoed much cultivated in the rains.— 
Genl. Med. i’ep. p. 209. Peniandrous Lulla, 
is a long gourd with a striped skin, considered 
by the natives a delicious vegetable. 

(5020) LUFFA PENTANDRA, Acutangitlv 
clavaTa, and racemom, the two first called G/iia 
and Kalee-loti, are cultivated or found wild in 
all parts of India.— O'Sh. p. 346. 

(5021) LuWa TENEIIA, receives also from 
Royle the name of Kalitori. — -O’Shavybnessy, 
p. 346. r „.M.' ' , 

(5022) LUPINUS. Leguminqs.e. Lupinus 
bicolor.—-These flowers bioBsom during the lat¬ 
ter end of the cold season* and should never lie 
sown until the rains are over. Some of the 
species are very delicate, but the small blue, 
wiiite lupin, rose lupin, and Egyptian, flower 
freely. Some of thaaporiaa nre very common 
in Egypt, and,grown fern food, toe rood being 
ground into flour. Is propagated, by aeed. ond 
should be sown in pots; and# in beds, about 
one foot apart. . j > 
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LU'UEAv LUTRARU. 

(5023) LUTRA, a jgenuaaf Mammalia lie- j sectheirs of the Russian SoaQtters. These chang- 
longing to (the family .The species e* ofcolour certainlytake place sit the different 

arekaown by tbs common tMUrw of Griers. ’l& e y gradation* of li&^ The vesy young ones bed 
form a natural group, of Carnivorous Animals brown tiair, which wa*.eo*rae,wiiU very little fur 
whose habits are aoquatio and whose food is fish, underneath; but thoasiflf .thesiae of the entire 
The common term Qtter ia,implied to, two, forms animal which, came into ottr^ posapssion, and just 
and nearly allied ; the first,, Wooding the River- described, has a considerable quantity of that 
Otter Lutrp. of dtpor i the aewnd, the Sea-Otter, substance ; and both in that coteax and state the 
Enhydra of Fleming. ; Sea-Otters seem to remain rill they hare attained 

Enhydru. —Dr. Fleming gives the following their full growth. After that theylosetheblack 
generic character of the Sea-Otter under the colour, and assume a deep brown or sooty colour; 
above name Six iocisors above, aud four be- but have then a greater quantity ofvery fine four, 
low, ..Tail mttoh shorter than the body. No and scarcely any Tong hairs. Others, which are 
anal scent-bags. In Cook’s ‘ Voyage’ it is stated suspected to be still older, were of a chestnut 
that a young Sea Otter was brought on board brown ; and a few skins were seen that had even 
with six lower incisors. Steller and succeeding acquired a perfectly yellow colour. The fur of 
syatematists give four as the number in the lower these animals, as mentioned in the Russian ae- 
jaw. Sir John Richardson suggests that two of counts, is certainly softer and finer than 
the lower ones may drop out before the animal that of any others we know of; and there* 
becomes adult. The fur is thick, woolly, and fore the discovery of this part of the eonti- 
very soft, with the addition of a few silky hairs nent of North America, where so valuable 
of a lustrous black; most of the upper parts are an article of commerce may be met with 
of a deep velvety maroon-brown, aud the anterior cannot be matter of indifference.’* The Sea- 
parts silvery-gray. Body elongated; tail short Otter haunts sea-washed rocks, lives mostly in 
and stout; hinder feet very short. the water, and approximates to the seals more 

Euhydra marina is the Sea-Beaver of Krasche- than to the otters in its habits. The food is fish, 
ninikoff the Sea-Otter of Cook, Pennant, Mears, The female brings forth on land, and notwith. 
Menzies, and Godman: theKalan of the Kamtch- standing the general marine habits of the ani- 
atkadalea; Muttela Lutrls of Linnaeus; Lntra mal it has been occasionally seen very far from 
marina of Steller, Erxleben, and Harlan ; Loutre the shore. It is found in the North Pacific, 
du Kamtchatka of the French. Captain Cook from Kamtchatka to the yellow Sea on the Asia- 
in his last voyage (chapter on King George’s tic side, and from Alaska to California on the 
Sound Nootka), says : “ It might have American coast. (Richardson.) The fur was 

been sufficient to have mentioned that this eagerly sought af er, and is still prized, but not 
animal (the Sea-Otter) abounds here, as it is so highly as formerly. Coxe quotes Pallas for 
fully described in different books, taken from the the fact that the old and middle-aged sea-otter 
accounts of the Russian adventurers in their ex- skins were sold at Kiachta by the Russians to 
peditious eastward from Kamtchatka, if there had the Chinese at from 80 to 105 roubles a skin, 
not beeu a small difference in one that we saw. or from 16/. to 201. each. Sir John Richard- 
We for some time entertained doubts whether the son obsrves that the trade was for a cou- 
many skins which the natives brought really be- siderable period in the hands of the Rus- 
louged to this animal; as our only reason for sums, who, soon after the discovery of the north- 
being of that opinion was founded on the size, west coast of America by Behrin and 
colour, and fineness of the fur ; till a short while Tschirikow, s^nt mercantile expeditions there, 
before our departure, when a whole one, that had The passage above quoted from Captain Cook’s 
been just killed, was purchased from some stran- ‘ Third Voyage’ drew the attention of the Eng- 
gers who came to barter; and of this Mr. Weber lisli, and both private merchants and the India 
made a drawing. It was rather young, weighing Company sent vessels to collect skins on the 
only 25 lbs.; of a shining or glossy black colour, American coast and transport them to Canton* 
but many of the hairs being tipt with white give Pennant’s hint at the profitable trade winch 
it a grayish cast at first sight. The face, throat, might be carried on with China by a colony, 
and breast were of a yellowish-white or very were it possible to penetrate to that part of 
light brown colour, which in many of the skins America'by means of rivers and lakes, seems not 
extended the whole length of the belly. It had six to have been lost. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
cutting teeth in each jaw; two of those of the lower having traversed the continent of America and 
jaw being very minute, and placed without, at reaohed the Pacific, his partners in trade eata- 
the base of the two middle ones. In these cir- Wished tor poirts in new Caledonia and a direct 
eumstancas it seems to disagree with those found commerce with China; but, as Sir John Rich- 
by theRufisume, and also innot having the outer) ardson remarks in conclusion, the influx offers 
toes of the hind .feeti* skirted by -a membrane, into that market soon reduced their price. 

There seamed also to be a greater variety in the (3024) LUSTRICOLA. (PnoiietA.] 

colour of the skins than is mentioned by the de- (5025) LUTRARIA. [Ptuwudsa.] 
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LYCiUM. 

(5IH6) LV&UtiX, it genus oTFlahts belong¬ 
ing to the natural order J-uncaceoe. -It he* m $i 
celled 1 8-valml capsule. Without diesOpiiteertte* 
with three seeds at-the base of the cell. -80^ 
id species of this gents have l>een described .'< 

! 00*7) LVZVtk 

folfe of 3 or 4 ovate, dense, sessile, or stalked 
clusters; filament* much shorter than ififi an¬ 
thers ; seeds tiearly globular, with a basil appen¬ 
dage. The root of this species has a popular 
reputation as a diuretic, and is used in China and 
the north 6f Europe. — Eng. Cyo. 

(*028) LYCHAIS CORSICA. There are 
three sorts'—scarlet, white and fulgens. The 
first is an extremely showy flower, and ornamental 
either in a border or pot. It seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches in height, and after flowering, if 
cut down, will shoot out and blossom again. 
Theseed should be sown either in or after the 
rains,—moderate care is all that is necessary.— 
Ritldell. 

(*089) LYCHNIS (from \6^vos, a lamp), a 
genua of Wants belonging to the natural order 
CuryapJiyltacea, and lo the sub-Order Silertea. It 
has a 5-toothed naked calyx ; 5 petals, clawed ; 
10 stamens ; 5 styles; the capsules 1 celled, or 
half 5-celled, opening at the top with 5 or 10 
teeth. The species are smooth, hairy, or woolly 
herbs, with terminal corymbs of flowers, rarely 
solitary.— Cyc. 

(5030) LYCHNIS CHALCEDONTCA, the 
Scnrlet Lychnis, is a smoothisli clammy plants 
With doryVrihose flowers in bundles; the calyx cy¬ 
lindrical, clavate, ribbed ; the calyx 2-lobed, tiie 
carpophore long; the leaves lanceolate, slightly 
cordate at the base, and clasping the stem. This 
plant, which produces scarlet, rose-coloured, or 
white flowers, and is a great favourite in gar¬ 
dens, is a native of Siberia and Japan. Several 
varieties of this plant have been named.- Buy. (Jyc. 

(5031) LYCHNIS GRANDIFLO.lt<V is a 
glhbrotis plant, the flowers solitary or termite, 
tepitihai .and axilliary; the calyx terete, clavate, 
fibbed ; the petals lacerated ; carpophore elongat¬ 
ed : the leaves ovate, almost sessile. It has large 
beautiful scarlet flowers, and is a native of China 
and , dhpah'.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5032) LYCIUM, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to thp natural order Sdunacem. It has an 
nrceolate calyx regularly 5-toothed, or irregular¬ 
ly 3-5-cleft; permaneut corrolla funnel-shaped or 
tubular; Htnb 5- or 10-cleft, or toothed, impri* 
cate in aestivation^ sometimes plicate; stamens 
5, usually exserted; filaments banded and tvid- 
eued at the base; stiginn peltately depressed, 6r 
capitate, bi8ulcate ;> berty ^coundiah, 2-ceded, 
propped by the permanent calyx.; placentas ad- 
nate; seeds numerous, renifoms. The soecies are 
trees or stoubs usually spinoi»& ; Corollas white, 
yellow, rose-coloured, pnrpte; blue ^scarlet. 
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LYCIUM. 

Dr. Wight, in Lyctutn Afnum, 

1408; Europseuni, 1403, In&ettm, 1403 Ruthe- 
ahratn, 1408. * Them nrt>‘wfeoat 1 34 'Species of 
tlris getms described. nHMiyild' which are to* be 
found in gardens. • Ttoey tfMWM ntely known ’by 
thename of Box-Thorn. Mdnv* ahotetit authors, 
and ttinong other* Bioscdrides* describe under the 
above natne a aubstAnw as ttted in medicine 
which is stated to be of two Unda j one obtained 
from Lycia and- Cappadocia, andtheothertrom 
India. The formeris -said - to be the produce Of 
a thorny shrttb oalled Pyxucemtha. Tbektteris 
stated to be more valuable nndeffleaeidus as a 
medicine, and to be produced also by a thoriiy 
shrub which is called Iknvchilh. Most modem 
authors have stated these plants and the sub¬ 
stance they produce to he totally unknown; 
others consider species’ of : Rhanurtts, or the com¬ 
mon Box, to be alluded to. Prosper Alpirrtis 
thought Herberts Cretica to be one of the plants; 
while Garcias ab Or to thought Catechu t<» he the 
substance, and Acacia Catechu the plant yielding 
it. It is possible that some species of Rliamnus, 
as It. iafectorim, of which both the root, woekJ, 
and berries possess medicinal properties, and 
which are in the present day used for dyeing yel¬ 
low, may have formed one of the kinds of Lv- 
cium, as it is common in the countries where the 
first kind is said to have been produced,’ ami some 
species of Rhamnns were by the older‘botanists 
called Lycium. Though there is uncertainty 
about the Lycium of Asia Minor, that of India 
seemed to have been quite unknown until the 
publication of a paper ‘ On the Lycium of Dios- 
corides,’ by Dr. Hoyle, in the ‘Liunaian Society’s 
Transactions’ for j 833, where it is stated that 
there is no proof that Catechu was the Mkiov, 
u>StK(Sv, (Tycium Indicnrri) of the ancients ; in fact 
is incompatible with the evidence adduced on the 
subject from Oriental writers. The Greek au¬ 
thors on medicine having been translated into 
Arabic, nnd from this language into Persian, and 
these, with additions, forming the works now in 
use in India, we may expect to find in them Some 
trace of Lycium ; and in fact in that called Ma- 
khzun-al-Udwieh, Loofyon is mentioned as the 
plant which yields Muziz, and in Persian it is 
called Feel-Zuhreh. Loofyon is evidently writ¬ 
ten for Lookyon, through mi error of the* trans¬ 
criber in a diacritical point, in the sume tteV that 
Filafoos (Philip of Maced on) has 'been' changed 
in ’some of these work into Filffkoos. This is 
further evidetit indeed froth referring to the 1 l^Attii 
translations 'df'Serapion and AVfc*hha,' wherfe 
Haded and Fed Zuhtiruj' are translated T*/cium 
find lycikm Jndicum. In this 'Persian vyoric, 
Hooznz or Hocwfiz (tins sanfe d us Hhdad)’ is 
described ds'bfcihg WfflSMb WridSYtenfe fruffi India, 
of Which the ’ Hindoo 5 nhfrie ! *19 "Rnibty ’a'ntf the 
other‘from Arabia.* life 'Peteiarfnhme Feel- Ztth- 
reh is translated 'in ottr ‘‘bmc 

thorn/ that ist '&yxaddnihti; life b^d kind df 



LYCOPOMUM.. 


LYMYTiEA. 


lUisot is saicb in to be 

l*MJs«ifb4ffrom Uou 

Uhora, |»B<l ) |^:«fe#j^f#pdtrf*?i*in»dO:.« &W. 
a Arieoctkm of the .fr^fe,iw] fflf.ftar-IlubL* Urn 
iiiquiring-in the/sbopt otVM* druggist* intlm 
baear»i of India, !>*, ft. l^WB^4 . tb»t both the 
wood >I)ar HuW wwl -tima 4*tw»ct Rpsot .mm> 
imported info plains of India from tha Hi** 
imdayas. rOntmvellingiu these raountaius, and 
on wishing to be shown the plant which produce 
ed the; wood? called, Dnr-Hntd ns well as- that 
from whieii the Kusot was procured, species 
of Burberry were, immediately pointed out, and 
it was stated that both the wood and the ex¬ 
tract were procured indifferently from Berberis 
A.fsiaii.cn, B. aristata, B. Lydian, and B. pinnata. 
On cutting into the wood of each, and having 
some converted into extract, he found both to 
correspond in every respect with what lie had 
bought in the plains miner the name of Dar- 
lluld and ltussot. The extract. Kussot is pro¬ 
curable in the bazars of India, being much em¬ 
ployed by the native practitioners of medicine in 
India, as an external application rubbed over 
the swollen eye-lid either simply or in combina¬ 
tion with opium and alum and a little water 
or oil, both in incipient and chronic inflammation 
of the eye. The wood of Barberry being em¬ 
ployed both in Europe and India as a yellow 
dye, it has been suggested by Mr. E. Solly, in a 
paper rend before the Royal Asiatic Society, that 
the root, wood, or extract might be imported 
front India for the use of the manufacturers of 
Europe. This notice may appear disproportion- 
ed to the importance of the subject, but it is in¬ 
teresting as sliowing the knowledge which the 
Greeks had of the products of India, at the same 
time that it proves the great extent to which the 
influence of their own works, lias spread.— -Eng. 
C'/C; 

' <5033) LYCJQPERSICUM. Tim Tomato or 
Love avi*le. The tomato or love-apple, a deli¬ 
cious vegetable abounds in Ava.and is cultivated 
to a limited extent in many: gardens. The pro¬ 
duce of South America a genus of the same fami¬ 
ly as potatoes. There are two sortSj single and 
double; may be sown immediately the rains com¬ 
mence, in beds; afterwards transplanted.in row’s, 
two feet; apart, and trailed:upon sticks of a strong 
description. If tbe, soil is .good they will grow 
to seven -or-.eight feet in ^height. The double, 
which are . the finest; if sown ini June, ripen in 
Qctober.i ;;Tbe lower: branches, should.be pruned, 
agAa.-succession of crops may be. kept, up until 
4P&« The stnaili single iotnatn, with tv slight 
protection frbm the dry winds, will continue un- 
til4ho rmns.-«'IJfWfly« See LovEtAPM4:< • 
<504Md« LYGOiKMMUM. > An inflammable 
powder-used In ,fir*i wnrkB, obtained Horn » com¬ 
mon moss-dike Iplantsafthe. same muBbrndfoatmt*. 
ttmv Lyeopodforarfaigenusof Plants belonging 
to the mrtwralorder Lycopodkcetr. It baa 1* 


seeded ft valvcd oapsulea, oontaiohigs powder, or 
3-valved contain. . • ' ., , * . 

• 4 <8085) LYCOPODIUM. :6iv* hose. 'File 
green woods ofthe Yfenaaterhn southed* provin- 
des are ofteiv tmrpd&iwitb the chib moss, 
or ground pine, of which?;.;»«* ! l***e .doe: or 
two handsome species.-tr'A&ww. Mr. Fortune 
writes of a species as follows 1 was 

travelling on live hills- of IIoug-Kong, a few 
days after niy first arrival in Chinn) £ met 
witli a most curious dwarf Lycopodium*, wbieli 
1 dug up and carried down to Messrs. Dent’s 
garden, where my other plants were > at: the 
time. “ Hai-yah,’ 5 said the old compradore, 
when lie saw it, and was quite in raptures of d*b 
light. All the other coolies and servants gathered 
round the. basket to admire this curious little 
plant I had not seen them evince so much gra¬ 
tification since I shewed them the “ old man 
Cactus” ( Cere us Senilis) which 1 took out from 
England, and presented to a Chinese nurseryman 
at Canton. On asking them why they prized the 
Lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton 
English “ Ok he too miichia handsome ; he grow 
only a leele mid a leete every year ; and suppose 
he be one hundred year on In he only so high ” 
holding up their hands an inch or two higher 
' than the plant. This little plant is really very 
pretty, and often naturally takes the very form of 
a dwarf tree in miniature which is doubtless the 
reason of its being such a favourite with the 
Chinese.— Fortune’s Wanderings, page 95; 

(5036) LYCOPODIUM CLAVATUM, of the 
British moors ; grows at Chakoong in the La- 
ehen * .achoong valley, Sikkim, and amongst moss¬ 
es, the superb Himalayan Lydlia crispa^vitb the 
English Funaria hggrometrica. — Hooker^ Him. 
Jour. Vol. II, page 19. 

(5037) LYELLIA CRISPA, grows at Chakoong 
in Sikkim, in the Laclieu Lnchoong valley, it is 
one of the most remarkable mosses in the Hima¬ 
laya mountains, and derives additional interest 
from having been named after the late Charles. 
Lyell, Esquire of Kinnordy, the father of the 
most eminent geologist of the present day.— 
Hooker, Him. Jour. Pol. IT. p. 19. 

(503,8) LYGODIUM SCANDENS. Ophi- 
glossum. One of the most elegant climtiers oil 
tlie Tenasseriin Coast Is a terrestrial species of 
fern, easily recognized by its habit, of niflnuiff 
over other plants, ajut by tlie fringed margin of 
its leaflets, from which it is sometimes called 
“ fringed fern.” ’An allied species ip foithd ln 
th e Uhitetl States.-— Mason. Tavqy^ *' ^ ^ *' 

| .-YWl80-> LYMNJ2A HOOKlftl. The waters 
j of: the Lachea in Tibet contaiimd -w^^ didk of 
a-specses of iiymntea. Tilt is the niost alpine 
’hmng shell ini the would, many Spedmens being 
from nearly 1 17,000- feefceteprtiiofet; k is the Zym- 
eea Hookeri, Reeve ( 4 ‘ Proceedings of the Zoo- 
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logical Society.” No. 204;.— Hooker, Ili/n.Jour. 
Vol. If. page 156. ' 

(5040) LYTHRAM HUNTER!. Hunter’s 
Loosestrife, is a native of the East Indies. 
The leaves are opposite, Cbecalyx tabular and 
6-lobed, the stamens IS, and the style sub¬ 
ulate. The petals, 6 in number, are very 
beautiful fed-colour, and are used for dyeing in 
India. The hardy perennial species of JLythrum 
are handsome garden-flowers; they grow in any 
common soil, and are easily propagated by divid¬ 
ing at the root. The seeds of the annual kinds 
require to be sown in moist situations in the 
spring. (Don, Dichlamydeous Plants -, Babington, 
Manual qf British Botany .) 


MACACU8 PELOPS. 

(5041) LYTHRUBt;;* (from AtfSp**, * Mack 
blood,’ from tbe purpteebleur of the flowers), 
a genus of piantowswgirigtotfce natural order 
Lythrocex. It has a tabular cyfiridrical calyx, 
with froth ft to 12 teeth ; from 4 to 6 of the 
teeth are broader than the fleet aridfetect, the al¬ 
ternate ones being subulate 'ami opposite to the 
petals. It has from 4 to 6 petals arid very Short 
style. The capsules are 2-celled and many- 
seeded. ■ ‘ 

(5042) LYTHRUM. Lythrace.*. This is 
a common plant, native of Great Britain, it 
thrives in any common soil, and easily cultivated 
from seed.— Riddell. 


M. 


(5043) MAGACUS, a barbarous word found¬ 
ed on the term Macaco (written by the French 
Macaque), which, according to Cuvier and the 
author of * Natural History of Monkeys, Lemurs 
and Opossums,’ appears for the first time in 
Maregrave’s ‘ Natural History of Brazil,’ as the 
native appellation of a kind of monkey found in 
Congo and along the coasts of the Gulf of Gui¬ 
nea. Dr. J. E. Gray arranges the genus as the 
last of his sub-family Oercopithecina (family Ho- 
minida). M. Lesson, who makes the characters 
of the genus consist, in a facial angle of from 40 
to 45 degrees ; in a very strong developm «it of 
the 8upraciliary and occipital crests ; the presence 

of pouches and callosities, and a tail more or 

less long, gives as its dental formula that which is 
common to so many of the Simiada, namely:— 

4 l—i 5—a 

I acton,—; canutec, -; molars, -- 32 ; 

4 1—1 5—5 

and he arranges under it the following species:— 
Silenus, Sinicus, 8. carbonarius, S. radiatus , 8. 
cynomolgus, 8. Rhesus, 8. nemestrinus , and 8.I 
speciotus. Sir William Jardine adopts the genus 
with.the following species: —Macacos Silenus, 
M. Sinicus^ M. radiatus, M. cynomolgus , M. Rher 
sus, M. nemestrinus, and M.niyer. Reverting to | 
the arrangement of the author of the ' Natural 
History of Monkeys,' &o., we find the Papios di¬ 
vided into two small groups, distinguished by the 
greater or less length of the tail on the one hand 
and its tuberculous iforin or total absence on the 
other; of the latter the well-known Magot, or 
Barbary Ape, is an exAmplef, and the Wanderoo 
{Macacos SUenut of authors, Pupbo SUenut of the 
author of the * Nat. Hist, of Monkeys’) is an il-‘ 
lustration of the former. The Wanderoo has its 
hair deep black throughout, witii the exception 
of the long beard or mane, which descends on 


each side of the face in the form of a ruff, extend¬ 
ing downwards over the chest, and varying from 
an ash-gray to a pure white. The upper part of 
the face between the eyes naked and flesh-colour¬ 
ed : the muzzle perfectly black. Cheek-pouches 
large, callosities of considerable size, and flesh- 
coloured. Tail about half as long as the body, 
and when perfect, which in captivity is not often 
the case, terminating in a brush of tufted hairs. 
(Bennett.) It is the Lion-Tailed Baboon of Pen¬ 
nant. It is an inhabitant of the peninsula of 
India, Ceylon [Knox] M. Duvaticel saw the 
animal- in the Menagerie at Barrackpore.— 
Eng. Oyc. Vol. HI. page 567. The following 
species of Macacos are given in the ‘ British 
Museum Catalogue— 

M. radiatus, the Zati, or Capped Macaque. 

M. Sinicus, the Munga, or Bonnet-Macaque. 

M, nemestrinus, the Bruit. 

M. cynomolgus, the Macaque. 

M. Rhesus, the Rhesus. 

M. Oinops, the Oinops. 

M. speciotus. 

M. Juncus , the Magot. 

M. inger. 

In the same Catalogue the Wanderoo is refer¬ 
red to Silenus veter. In his 'British Fossil 
Mammals,’ Professor Owen describes a species of 
Macacus under the title of M. eocenus ; teeth of 
these extinct species having been found in tbe 
Tertiary day at Kyson, mar Woodbridge. -4||» 
folk. The following is given by M; F-.* Cnvio^p 
the dental development of the Macaques and 
Cynocephales, and is taken frrira the Chinese 
Bonnet-Monkey {Macaque Bonnet Chinois). 

(5044) MAGAGfJS PBLOPS, Hobos on. On 
arriving at Larateng, in Sifckdra, Dr.Hooker saw 
a troop of large monkeys gambolling in a wood 
of Abies Brunoniaha : this surprised him, as he 
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MACE. » >»' ' 

was not prepared to fihd *oH^S|W<sal nu animat 
associated with a hf a Mft&tL 

climate. This #iiea£AHft^^ is ® 

very different r llft»i|rfl^pi8 r '^l , 6l^<6al' fclfif# 

in Ncpal.^ ffSkkr^lTiSfdwfiWdl. Tf. ?.* 91." 

sso^s) ^ct5^o^r:; : '^ r / 

Save, Gyz. Hind. |. -Seineean, Taj*. 

A whenten. paste, formed into long, slender, 
hollow tubes*: a*ul* used in soups, &c. Mac- 
carom is the same substance as,vermicelli, the 
only difference consisting in the latter being 
made into thinner and smaller tubes. The In¬ 
dian variety is a commoner kind than either of 
the above, and is not in the tubular form : it is 
properly served up in a boiled state, mixed with 
milk and sugar.— Faulkner. 

(5046) MACE. 



/ 


\ 


MACAW TttEE. 

“2. ^foni-cA of Batavian Afore. ^*This is a 
fleshy sort. high a price ns 

thc-peiiaitfe ; 8brtd^ *«»-. 


“ 3. Stnj^apf^ i ^S^ t dFbi»- ' is : « ndu te wM at 
inferior kjnd.'b;' A-P < Stiktisike wes' . • 

Wild'S fitite more is offtdtodb red cokwtr, 
and deficient & flavour anduroanfr ViBweduit*- 
der the mierfcscape, mace presents wiitrueiure 
very distinct from' that of the.nut.meg ifawdfit'"»Of 
twelve samples of mace examined by Jttai* Hassell; 
all were genuine but much difference wassobserr* 
ed in the quality of several of the samples* • Thd 
duty on genuine mace is nearly the same as 
that on nutmegs, namely 2s. 6d. per pound; and 
five per cent. It. is now Is. per lb.* Wholesale 
price, 2s. to 2s. 6<1. ex-duty. Entered for homo 
consumption in 1852, 21,485 lbs: in 1853, 
23,558 lbs.- -Food and its adulteration, p. 412. 


Talzuifar, Arab. 
Bimga-pala. Bam. 
Wassawassii;. Cyng. 


Kambangpala, Jav. 
Macis Lat. 

Bunga bua pala, M al. 


Foely. Foelie, Muscaat- j Bez baz, Purs. 


Fu. 


Maxcis, Port. 
Jatipatri Sans. 
Macio, Sr. 
Jadiputrie, Tam 
Japatri, Tel. 


blocin, Bur. 

Fleur de museadr 
Macis, Ger. 

Jaiwantry. Jaiputree, 

Goz. Hini>. I 

Mace, It. I 

A thin flat branching membranous substance 
enveloping the nutmeg, of a lively reddish-yellow 
colour, a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm 
bitterish pungent taste. It is the arillus of the 
nutmeg and is chiefly used for culinary purposes 
and in pickling ; it. is also a favourite medicine 
of the Hindu physicians, who prescribed it in the 
slow stages of fever, &c. It is imported into 
India from Singapore, Batavia, and the Banda 
Islands. That procurable in Bombay is import¬ 
ed exclusively from the former place.— Faulkner. 
Mace is a valuable article, but wild mace is occa¬ 
sionally used for adulterating the true mace — 
M. E. J. R. Mace forms around the shell of the 
nutmeg a fleshy, branching, and when recent, 
bright, scarlet covering but in the process 
of drying it changes to yellow, orauge yellow, 
or what is considered best, golden yellow, 
and becqpies transparent and horny. It is pre¬ 
pared by drying in the sun for some days. 
The arid is sometimes flattened out, aud dried 
in a single layer, but frequently it is press¬ 
ed together, in which case it forms two lay¬ 
ers. The Dutchjpprinkle mace with salt water 
prior to paeking.ttin sacks. As there are two 
kinds of nutmegs, so are there two kinds of 
mam,.the produce of the same plants ; thus, there, 
is true or cultivated mace, and false or wild; 
mace. The London dealers distinguish* three! 
sorts of frue lnace : <•* ■ ' -'W-:**; 

“ 1. Pommy Mace.- —This fetches the highest! 
price. Itisflaky and spread. The anuoal -quaa- 
tity produc&Lin Penang is about 130 picnle fof 
188$ lbs. each.) 


(5047) MACE, FALSE. 

Ramputree. Guz. Hind. 

The mace of the male or false nutmeg is dis¬ 
tinguished from the true mace by being formed 
of three or four regular bands united at the sum¬ 
mit. Tne chemical properties of this article are 
analogous to Mint of the true mace, but the oil is 
so inferior in proportion, that the male, mace is 
but of little commercial value. Owing to its 
comparative cheapness, false mnee b used in In¬ 
dia only among the lower orders of thematives. 
It is procurable in most bnzars.— Faulkner. 

(5048) MACE OIL. 

Jaiwantry, or Jniputric-kii- I Jaiputrie tailuro,, Tam. 
teil, Bind. | AVassa Wasitalf, Or no. 

This fixed oil is obtained by expression,; it is 
of a butyraceous consistence, brown colour, and 
highly fragrant. It is very stimulant, and is 
much employed as a liniment and embrocation in 
rheumatism.— Faulkner. 

(5049) MACAW TREE, Acrocomia sci.£- 
rocarpa, Mart. The grent Macaw tree of the 
West Indies, belongs to a genus of palms some 
of which are important in commerce. The value 
of the Macaw Tree is chiefly owing to its fruit, 
which yields au oil. In the process of extraction, 
the fruit is slightly roasted and ground to a paste, 
first iu a mill and then ou a levigating stone. 
This paste, having been heated, and mixed with 
3/lOtbs of its weight of boiling water* is put iu 
a bag, aud pressed between two-heated plates of 
iron, it yields about 7/ldtbs or 8/lOths pf oil* 
The oil, if discoloured, can be purified, when, melt* 
ed, by flltvutkm. It is then-of- the consistence 
.of butter, of a; golden yelloAV lute* has »&n odour 
like violet* and a sweetish taste* If well pre¬ 
served it wiU kcep se verel. years^af spoiled, ;it 
loses,its golden hue .and. del ict fnl4rp pM . It is 
frequently add iu the shopsras oil" and 

at present enters largely iuto.fcfce composition of 
toilet soaps. It might be usefully introduced 
into the East ladies.— JSeeman. 
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MADDEE. 

these Spread the routs about two inches thick for 
drying in the sun. Curry the platftfrms to a 
convenient place, not far .from the**^use, and 
place them side by sid$,4n4*oW3 easl^Sitd west, 
and with their ends north dud. south, leaving 
room to walk between the rows. Elevate, the 
south ends of the platforms abostteighteeu itch¬ 
es, and the north ends about six Inches from the 
ground, putting poles or sticks to support them 
—this will greatly facilitate drying. After the 
second or third day’s drying, the madder must 
he protected from the dews at night, and from 
rain, by placing the platforms one upon another 
to a convenient height, and covering the upper¬ 
most one with board. Spread them out again 
in the morning, or as soon as danger is over. 
Five or six days of ordinarily fine weather will 
dry the madder sufficiently, when it may be put 
away till it is convenient to kiln-dry and grind it. 

Kiln-drying. —The size and mode of construct¬ 
ing the kiln may be varied to suit circumstances. 
The following is a very cheap plan, and suffici¬ 
ent to dry one ton of roots at a time. Place 
four strong posts in the ground, twelve feet 
apart one way, and eighteen the other : the front 
two fourteen feet high, and the other eighteen : 
put girts across the bottom, middle, and top, 
and nail boards perpendicularly on the out¬ 
side as for a common barn. The boards must 
be well seasoned, and all cracks or holes 
should be plastered or otherwise stopped up. 
Make a shed-roof of common boards. In the 
inside put upright standards about fivefeet. apart 
with cross-pieces to support the scaffolding, The 
tirst cross-pieces to be four feet from the floor ; 
the next two feet higher, and so on to the top. 
On these cross-pieces lay small poles, about six 
feet long and two inches thick, four or five inch¬ 
es apart. On these scaffolds the madder is to 
be spread nine inches thick. A floor is laid at 
the bottom to keep all dry and clean. When 
the kiln is filled, take six or eight small kettles 
or handfurnaces, and place them four or five feet 
apart on the floor (first securing it from fire with 
bricks or stones), and make fires in them with 
charcoal, being careful not to make any of the 
fires so large as to scorch the madder over them. 
A; persa^ must be in constant attendance to watch 
and .jaglenis^- the fire*. ' The bent will ascend 
througfr^A' whole!'’, andWit; • m twelve hours 
it will aft be sufficiently drieefy ';wHbicgi' is known 
by its becoming brittle like pipe stems. 

Breaking and grinding. —Immediately after 
being, dried, the madder must be t^en to the 
barn end threshed with flails, or broken by ma¬ 
chinery (a mill might easily be constructed for 
this purpose), sp that it will feed in a M common 
grist-mill. If it is not broken and ground im¬ 
mediately, it will gather dampness so jiis to pre¬ 
vent its grinding freely. Any common grist¬ 
mill can grind madder properly. When ground 
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finely it is fit for. use; and may be packed in bar¬ 
rels like flour for market. 

Amount and value of produqt, $rc. —Air. Swift 
measured off a part of Itis gTound^ apd carefully 
weighed the product when dried, Which he found 
to be over two thousand pounds'* pel' acre, not- 
withstandtngfthe seasons were mostly diy and 
unfavourable. With Ids present knowledge of 
the business, he is confident flint he enti obthin 
at least three thousand pounds per acre, which 
is said to be more than is often obtained in 
Germany. The whole amount of labor lie 
estimates at from eighty to one hundred days’ 
work per acre. The value of the crop, at the 
usual wholesale price (about fifteen cents per 
pound), from three to four hundred dollars. In 
foreign countries it is customary lo make several 
qualities of the madder, which is done by sorting 
tire roots ; but as only one quality is required 
for the western inaiket, Mr. Swift makes but 
one, and that is found superior to most of the 
imported, and finds a ready sale. Madder is pro¬ 
duced in Middle Egypt to some extent, for the 
consumption of the country, principally for dye¬ 
ing the larhouche or skull caps which are univer¬ 
sally worn. Its culture was introduced in 1825. 
In I S38 300 acres in Upper Egypt,and 500 in the 
Delta and the Kelyout, were devoted to madder 
roots. New S. Wa.es is eminently suited to the 
culture of this valuable root, and as the profits 
upon its cultivation are very large, it is strong¬ 
ly recommended to the attention of agri¬ 
culturists there. The article produces to France 
an annual sum of one million sterling ; the price 
of the finest, quality in the English market be¬ 
ing .£00 per ton. Its yield varies from £10 to 
to £50 per acre, and the expenses upon its proper 
culture should not exceed one half that amount. 
The colonists would find it to their interest to 
! turn their attention to such articles as this, for 
which there is an extensive demaud at home, ip- 
stead of confining themselves exclusively to the 
commoner and bulkier products, which they ex¬ 
port at a much less profit,, and which when once 
the market is fully supplied, may fall to a price 
at which they cannot afford to sell. The follow¬ 
ing is a calculation of the expenses generally 
supposed to attend a crop according to the mode 
of cultivation practised in Vauclusc : — 

Kept per hectare (2^ English acres), £ s. d. 

3 yean, at lfiS franc*.. 19 17 6 

Mauure,frimcs.i......!‘;.' 

Carriage of ditto, 132 francs,. jf,[ 'jUIft ■ 

..- 82 IS 4 

£42 15 10 

These expenses may almost be dispensed with 
in opr colonies, as the soil at Vaucluse has long 
i been exhausted. 
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MAC IIOPOIUD.E. 4 

(SOSO) MACLUIiA. A genus of ^ |?iits be¬ 
longing to the natural order Momceae. The 
fruit of Madura aroniatica, the Osage ornnge, is 
as large ns the list, orauge coloured, timid tilled 
with a’yellow foetid slime, with whicli<tke native 
tribes smear their faces vhen going Tlie 

wood of M. linctoria is “the dvdUyood called 
Fustic; it contains nvortne, a pecuUar colouring 
substance; its fruit is pleasant, 'nml used in 
North Antericon medicine for the same purposes 
as the black mulberry in Euro|>e. According to 
Martius, both the other species of the genus 
yield fustic in Brazil. (Lindley, Vegetable King- 
ttoni). — Eng. Cgc. 

(5051) MACLUIIA TINCTORfA. I uti- 
cack.-e. —This tree grows to the height of thirty 
or forty feet, from the wood Fustic, a yellow 
dye is obtained.— Jaffrey. 

(5052) MACllOCLADUS, Kakkn cabbage 
I'ALM. A wild palm is found in many parts of the 
Tenasseriin Provinces, which the Karons often 
cut down for the uuexpamled bunches of voting 
leaves found in its summit, and which has tin: taste 
of cabbage. The tree does not however, belong to 
the same genus as the cabbage tree of America, 
but from the imperfect specimens of its fructifi¬ 
cation that I have seen, appears nearly related to 
Griffith's genus.— Mason. 

(5053) MACltOPODlDJE, a tribe of Bra- 
ehyurous Decap xlous Crustacea being the first 
of the Family of Oxyrhynchi ( Milne- Edwards), 
and nearly corresponding with tin’ genus Macro- 
pus of Latreille, remarkable for the enormous 
length of their feet, which has obtained for them 
the name of Sea-Spiders and Spider-Crabs. 
This tribe is sometimes called Leg to pod tad re, 
after the genus Leptopodia. 

Gomposcia (Leach; Latreille).—Carapace con¬ 
vex and nearly pyriform, but truncated anteriorly; 
rostrum rudimentary ami scamdv reaching be- 
yond the internal canthus of the orbits. Eyes 
supported upon peduncles, which are rather long, 
recurved anteriorly, ami very large at their base ; 
they are capable of being reflected backwards, 
but they-j|re not retractile, for there is no 
post-fora mfnury orbital cavity for lodging them, 
their ^extremity being only protected by a spine 
of the lateral part of the carapace. The internal 
antennas mk reflected a little obliquely forwards ; 
the fossets which lodge them have this parti¬ 
cularity, namely^*that they are not separated, as 
they are ordinarily, by a longitudinal portion, 
and form only a quadrilateral cavity. The first 
joint of the external anteniue is long and delicate, 
and is continued' nteaiiy ns far as the rostrum, 
carrying at its ejttremity a moveable stem, which 
is consequently completely exposed. The epis- 
tome is nearly square, and the external jaw-feet 
are very much elongated, and only close the 
month imperfectly. The feet are slender and 
very long; in the female the fitst pair are the 
shortest, and are not stouter than the succeeding 
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oues ; those of the third, the fourth, nml the fifth 
pair are a little longer, and are also terminated 
by a cylindrical nail slightly curved downwards. 
Form of the feet of the male, < and disposition of 
the abdomen in this genus, not known. (Milne- 
Edwards.) The species are found iu the sens of 
Asia. G. return may be taken as an example. 

Egerin .—This genus is Asiatic in its geogra¬ 
phical distribution, and M. Mtlue-JEdwards di¬ 
vides it into two sections : the first with the third 
joint of the external jaw-feet deeply notched at 
its anterior and external angle (E. arachnovdes 
and E IJerbslii), ami the second with third 
joint of the external jaw-feet not notched at 
its anterior nml external angle (E. Indicd). 
Doctea —(Leach).—Carapace nearly globular, 
hairv, ami more or less beset with spines; front 
raised. M. Milne-Edwards, who gives the speci¬ 
fic character here stated, observes that the l)oc- 
lete bear the greatest miologv to the Egerete, 
and establish the passage between those Macro - 
pnditlfP ami JAbiuia which belong to the tribe of 
Maiiuda. The speeies are found in the Indian 
Seas. I). Rissonii, whose locality is unknown, is 
given as an example.— Euq. Ot/c.. 

(5051) M ACltOlJ RA, or ' MACRU UA, the 
scientific name for that section of Crustaceans 
which have the abdomen, usually called the tail, 
long, in contradistinction from that section (Jiru- 
chyuru) which have the tail short. The Common 
Lobster is an example of a Macrurous Crustacean, 
and the Common Crab of a Brachyurous Crusta¬ 
cean, [Can stack a.]* — King. Cgc. 

(5055) M A DDE It. 

Full, Aiiaii. ltu-nas. Putts. 

Well-mudulta, Cyng. Graiica, Pout. 

Mee. Dev. Mariona, Krap, ltus, 

Alizari Garance Fit. Maujishtha, Sans. 

Farberotlie Uek. Granza, Rubia, Sr. 

Muuject. Gu/.. Hind. Man-jiltie, Tam. 

Robbia, It. Mauuestie, Tel. 

Poout vyar, Malkal. Faulkner. 

This substance, which is so extensively used 
in dyeing red, is the product of the long slender 
root of the Rtdna tiuctoruiu, a plant of which there 
are several varieties. For England, the principal 
supplies of this important article of commerce are 
obtained from Holland, Belgium, Fraub#, Turkey, 
Spain, and the Balearic Isles, the Italian States, 
India, and Ccvlon. The plant is generally rais¬ 
ed from seed, and requires three years to come 
to maturity. It is, howev e fr often pulled iu 
eighteen mouths without iupnyto the quality ; 
the quautitv only is smaller. A. rich.*, soil is 
necessary for its successful cultivation, aqd.wheu 
the soil is impregnated with alkaline matter, the 
root acquires, a red cplpriin other cases it is 
yellow. The latter is preferred in Enghuid, from 
the long habit of; using Dutch madder, which is 
of this color, but iu France the rgd sells at. (wo 
francs per cwt. ^ higher, being usedfor the Tur¬ 
key-red dye. Madder does not deteriorate by 
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keeping, provided it lie kept dry. It contains 
three volatile coloring-matteiis, itia$d|ir purple; 
orange, and red. Tte>liii0g#;4» m&Qfeform, of 
crystals, having a fine orange fed color,' and call¬ 
ed Atianinew This is t^fiilidtiinoe #hich yields 
the Turkey- red dy$,«; -Wim^ycfld la employ- 
ed in the East Indies as a 'substttttte for madder, 
and so is the rodt of Moriuda citi'ifolia, under 
the name of Sooraujee. Turkey madder roots 
realise about-8fts. per cwt. About l, 100 tons are 
annually shipped from Naples, worth about £30 
per ton. Madder has become an article of great 
request, on account of the fine scarlet colour 
produced from its roots, and is so essential to 
dyers and calico printers that without it they 
cannot carry on their manufactures. It is cul¬ 
tivated extensively in Holland, from whence it is 
imported in large qualities into liotli England and 
France, though it is cultivated to some extent 
iu both countries. It has also been raised as a 
soiling crop, but the coloring matter is of so pene¬ 
trating and subtile a character, that, the flesh, 
milk, and even the bones of animals fed upon it 
are said to be tiuged to a considerable degree 
with it. 'lhe soils best adapted, and which should 
be selected for. its cultivation, are dry, fertile, and 
deep sandy loams ; the roots are long and fibrous, 
and descend to a deptli of from two to 
three feet. It may be propagated by seed 
which, by some, is thought the best method, but 
the more usual mode is by the division of, and 
transplanting, the roots. The ground should lie 
thoroughly and deeply pulverised, clean, and wcll- 
manured for the preceding crop, that the manure 
may be thoroughly rotted and incorporated 
witli the soil : in April or May the suckers will 
be lit for taking from the older plantations - 
those of two or three years producing the best. 
The seta should have roots four or five inches 
long. A|ark out rows two feet apart, with a 
line, and fot the plant with a dibble, one foot apart 
in the row's. The roots should be dipped in a 
puddle of fine rich earth and water, beaten to the 
consistence of cream, previous to planting ; let 
the crown of the plant be clearly over ground, and 
secure the eartli well around the root, to keep 
out drought. The plantation requires nothin" 
more bujr to be kept perfectly clean and wcll- 
lioed during the, summer months ; and after the 
top decays in the dtitumn, to be earthed up by 
the plough for the winter, each year, till the 
plants ate three jpjftrs old, when they are of the 
propet size ami-sage for lifting, which must bo 
done by trenching the land two feet deep—seve- 
ral hands accompanying the digger to pick out 
the roots, which must he thoroughly cleaned and 
dried on a fcilu till they are so brittle ns to 
break uefose, ^wheu they are lit to be packed 
in bags, and sold to the dye-stutf manufac¬ 
tures who grind ithd; reduce them to powder 
for use. The produce is variable ; usually from 
eight to twenty cwt. per acre, but as much 
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as 3,000 in ft,000 lbs. is frequently obtained. 
The forage ainomits to about 15,000 lbs. the 
first year, and 7,500 lbs. the second year, in a 
new and gopd soil manure may lie dispensed 
with for the first crop. Sotud cultivators inter¬ 
line and grow-other crops between the rows, hut 
the best cultivators state that such, a practice is 
objectionable. The breadth of land iwtder this 
crop in Engrotid is much reduced, inCoaeequenee 
of the reduction in price from the competition of 
the Dutch growers. Madder is ejftjnsively 
grown on the central table land of Affglianjbteti, 
forming one of the leading products of Hefoo- 
chistnn; and, according to Mr. l’ottinger, it 
sells in the Kelat bazar at about 10 lbs. for 
2s. The cultivation there pursued is as follows .* 
—The ground is repeatedly ploughed, alwl laid 
out finally in small trenches, in which the seed 
is sown, covered slightly with earth, and then 
the whole is flooded. Whilst thus irrigated, the 
trenches arc filled with a mixture of rich manure 
and earth. The plants appear in about ten 
days, and attain a height of three or four feet 
during the first summer. They are cut down 
in, September and used as a fodder for cattle. 
Subsequently, and until spring arrives, the 
ground is immured and repeatedly flooded. 
During the second year’s growth, the plants 
which are intended to produce seed are set 
apart, but the steins of the remainder are cut 
every four or six weeks, in order to increase the 
size and goodness of the roots. Madder js said 
to repay a nett, profit of 200 dollars to the acre, 
when properly managed, ft produced on the 
farm of a gentleman, who has devotedveome at¬ 
tention to this product in Ohio, at the rate of 
2,000 lbs. per acre, and it may be made to pro¬ 
duce 3,000 Ills., which is a greater yield than 
the average crops of Germany anti Holland. 
Nine acres were planted by another person in 
the Vnited States, in 1839, which he harvested 
in 1812. 'The labor required is said to be from 
80 to 100 days work per acre. Iu the third 
year the stems are pruned as iu the two preced¬ 
ing, and in September the roots are dug up. 
The roots are fusiform and thin, without any ra¬ 
mifications, and usually from three to five feet 
long. As soon as raised, they arc immediately' 
cut into small pieces and dried, aud are then 
merchantable. Air. Joseph Swift* an enterpris¬ 
ing American farmer, of Erie <!OU, j!NL> Ohio, 
wilo occupies about 400 acres of clidfee land, 
mostly alluvial, in tho valley of the Vermilion 
river, seven miles from Lake Erie* has detailed 
his practice in the “ New Genesee Farmer” (ail 
agricultural peri< ulical), for March, 1W - His 
directions must be understood as intended liar 
tliose who wish to cultivate only a fowweres, arid? 
cannot afford much outlay of -Capital. Those 
who desire to engage in the business on an ex¬ 
tensive scale, woukt need to adopt a somewhat 
different, practice : — 
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Soil anil preparation. —“ The soil should be which is commonly three times the first season, 
a deep, rich, sandy loam, free from weeds, roots, The last tare may be as late as , September, or 
stones, &c., containing a good portion of vegeta later if'^^Mpis occur.. Hy covering the tops 
ble earth. Alluvial M battom’’land is the most in this mmwir, they change to roots, and .the 
suitable, but it must not.be wet. |Cj>14 upljmd is design is f * fill tbe ground as full of roots as 
used, it should receive a heavy coat-wig ; jpfvegc- possible. f?hau the vacant spaces ore, all : full-, 
table earth, from decayed wood ami Imves., The there is but$$tjta chance for weeds to grow; but 
land should be ploughed very deep ih'^the fall, all' that appeal* inust be pulled out. 
and early in the spring apply abou#one hundred The second pear. —Keep the bed? free from 
loads of well rotted . manure per acre, spread weeds : plough the alleys and cover the tops ns be- 
eveuly, and ploughed in deeply; then harrow fore directed, two or three times (hiring the season, 
till quitefine and.free from lumps. Next plough The alleys will now firm deep** mid narrow 
the land into beds four feet wide, leaving alleys ditches, and if it becomes difficult to obtain good 
between three feet wide, then harrow the beds earth for. covering the tops, that opeviitiou may 
with a fine light harrow, or rake them by hand, lie omitted after the second time this season, 
so as to leave them smooth and even with the Care should be taken, when covering the tops, to 
alleys ;> they are then ready for planting. keep the edges of the beds as high as the middle; 

Preparing sets and planting. —Madder sets or otherwise the water from heavy showers will run 
seed loots are best selected when the crop is (lug off, and the crop sutler from drought, 
in the fall. The horizontal uppermost roots The thin/gear. —Very little labor or attention 
(with eyes) are the kind to be used ; these should is required. They fill now cover the whole 
be separated from the bottom roots, and buried ground. If any weeds are seen, they must be 
in sand pi a cellar or pit. If not done in the pulled out; otherwise their roots will cause 
fall, the sets may be dug early in the spring, trouble when harvesting the madder. The crop 
before they begin to sprout. They should Jbe is sometimes dug the third year ; and if the soil 
cut or broken into pieces, containing from two and cultivation have been good, and the seasons 
to five eyes each; i. e., three or four inches warm and favorable, the madder will be of a good 
long. The time for planting is as early in the quality; but generally it is much better in quali- 
spring as the ground can be got in good order, ty, and more in quantity, when left until the 
and severe frosts are over, which in the climate fourth year. 

of America is usually about the middle of April. /tigging ami liar resting. —This should be done 
With the beds prepared as directed, stretch a between the 2 A th of August and the 20th of Sep- 
line lengthwise the bed, and with the corner of a tember. 'fake a sharp shovel or shovels, and 
hole make a drill two inches deep along each edge cut off and remove the tops with half an inch of 
and down the middle, so as to give three rows to the surface of the earth ; then take a plough of 
each bed, about two feet apart. Into these the largest size, with a sharp coulter and a 
drills drop the sets, ten inches apart, covering double team, and plough a furrow outward, beam 
them two inches deep. Eight or ten bushels of deep, around the edge of the betl; stir the earth 
sets arc requisite for an acre. with forks, and carefully pick out all the roots. 

After culture. —As soon as the madder plants removing the earth from the bottom of the fur- 
cau be seen, the ground should be carefully hoed, row; then plough another furrow beam-deep as 
so as to destroy the weeds and not injure the before, arid pick over and remove the earth in 
plants; and the hoeing and weeding must he re- the same manner; thus proceeding until the 
peated as often as weeds make their appearance, whole is completed. 

If any of tire sets have failed to grow, the vacan- //•'I ashing (tad drying. —As soon as possible 

eiesshauhlbe filled by taking up parts of the after digging, take the roots to some running 
strongest roots and transplanting them; this is stream to be washed. If there is no running 
best done- in June. As soon as the madder stream convenient, it can be done at a pump, 
plants are |pu or twelve inches high, the tops Take large round sieves, two-and-a-halfqr three 
arc to be lient down on the surface of the ground, feet in diameter, with the wire about as $ne as 
aud all except the tip end covered with earth, wheat sieves ; or if these cannot be had, get from 
shovelled from the middle of the alleys, a hardware store sufficient ,j|preen wire of the 
Bend the shoots outward and inward in every right fineness, and make fraiStjip or boxes, two 
direction, so as in time to fill all the vacant aud-a-half feet long and the width of the wire, 
space on the bed?, and about one foot on on the bottom of whieh nail the wire. In these 
each side. After the first time covering, rc- sieves or boxes, put half, a bushel of root, at a 
peat the weediug when necessary, and run a single time, and stir them about i^ the water, pulling 
horse plough through the alleys several times to the branches apart so a® to Y ,wash them clean; 
keep the earth clean and mellow. As soon as then," having a pla^rpmAt hand, lay them on to 
the plants again become' jfca or twehre '‘Inches dry. (To midceibefi^ppii, bike two or three 
high, bend down and cov^them as before, re- common boards, sp, as to w about four feet in 
peating the operation as often As necessary, width, and nail deals across the under side). On 
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these Spread the roots about two inches thick for 
drying in the sun. Cany t.l»e ^ph^fersns to a 
convenient, place, not ,'iar. iifflin th^ifese, and 
place them side by sute,.invV9WS ealtiiwitl west, 
and with their end* . Jawing 

room to walk.b«iween^4fee \jtows.- ^Elevate. the 
south ends of ttm platforms *b<iHt’»e%hteeu inch¬ 
es, and the north-ends about six inches from the 
ground, putting poles or sticks to support them 
—this witt.p^Uy facilitate drying. After the 
second or tlitrd day’s drying, the madder must 
be protected from the dews at night, and from 
rain, bv placiug the platforms one upon another 
to (ft convenient height, and covering the upper¬ 
most one with board. Spread them out again 
in the morning, or as soon ns danger is over. 
Five or six days of ordinarily hue weather will 
dry the madder sufficiently, when it may be put 
away till it is convenient to kiln-dry anil grind it. 

Kiln-drying .—The size and inode of construct¬ 
ing the kiln may be varied to suit circumstances. 
The following is a very cheap plan, and suffici¬ 
ent to dry oue ton of roots at a time. Place 
four strong posts in the ground, twelve feet 
apart one way, and eighteen the other : the front 
two fourteen feet high, and the other eighteen : 
put girts across the bottom, middle, and top, 
and nail boards perpendicularly on the out¬ 
side as for a common barn. The boards must 
be well seasoned, anil all cracks or holes 
should be plastered or otherwise stopped up. 
Make a shed-roof of common boards. In the 
inside put upright standards about five'feet apart 
with cross-pieces to support the scaffolding, The 
first cross-pieces to be four feet from the floor ; 
the next two feet higher, and so on to the top. 
On these cross-pieces lay small poles, about, six 
feet long and two inches thick, four or five inch¬ 
es apart. On these scaffolds the madder is to 
be spread nine inches thick. A floor is laid at i 
the bottom to keep all dry and clean. When 
the kilo is filled, take six or eight small kettles 
or handfurnaces, and place them four or five feet 
apart on the floor (first securing it from fire with 
bricks or stones), and make fires in them with 
charcoal, being careful not to make any of the 
fires so large as to scorch the madder over them. 
A person must be in constant attendance to watch 
and replenish, the fires,. The heat will ascend 
through the whole, and in ten or twelve hours 
it will all be sufficiently dried, which is known 
by its becoming brittle like pipe stems. 

Breaking and grinding .—Immediately after 
beingdrfed; the iqfdder must be f^en to the 
berii ^l yijth flailv«»', broken by raa- 

Nfe to. 

u feed W 

gmt-m\j| r , H.|t w not broken and 
medw$e|y,, jjt.wfll gather (kmppess so ;jis 
vent its ||r^ding freely. Any coimppn grwt- 
jnill can grind madder properly. When ground 
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finely it is fit for use, and may be packed in bar¬ 
rels like flour for market. 

„ Amount and value of product, $’c.—Mr. Swift 
measured off a part of fits grounds apd carefully 
weighed tfte ^product when driCtl^ tWiwdi he found 
t6 be over two thousand pounds^ per acre, not- 
withstarKfing%he seasons were mostly .dry and 
unfavourably. With his present knowledge of 
the business, he is confident that he can obtain 
at least three thousand pounds per acre, which 
is said to be more than is often obtained iu 
Germany. The whole amount of labor lie. 
estimates at from eighty to one hundred days’ 
work per acre. The value of the crop, at the 
usual wholesale price (about fifteen cents per 
pound), from three to four hundred dollars. In 
foreign countries it is customary to mate several 
qualities of the madder, which is done by sorting 
tire roots ; but as only oue quality is required 
for the western maiket, Mr. Swift makes but 
one, and that is found superior to most of the 
imported, and finds a ready sale. Madder is pro¬ 
duced in Middle Egypt to some extent, for the 
consumption of the country, principally for dye¬ 
ing the tarbouchc or skull caps which are univer¬ 
sally worn. Its culture was introduced in 1825. 
In l «S33 300 acres in Upper Egypt,and 500 in the 
Delta and the Kelyont, were devoted to madder 
roots. New S. Wa.es is eminently suited to the 
culture of this valuable root, and as the profits 
upon its cultivation are very large, it is strong¬ 
ly recommended to the attention of agri¬ 
culturists there. ’L'he article produces to France 
an annual sum of oue million sterling ; the price 
of the finest quality in the English market be¬ 
ing £00 per ton. Its yield varies from £40 to 
to £50 per acre, and the expenses nponits proper 
culture should not exceed oue half that amount. 
The colonists would find it to their interest to 
! turn their attention to such articles as this, for 
which there is an extensive demand at home, in¬ 
stead of confining themselves exclusively to the 
commoner and bulkier products, which they ex¬ 
port at a much less profit, and which when once 
the market is fully supplied, may fall to a price 
at which they cannot afford to sell. The follow¬ 
ing is a calculation of the expenses generally 
supposed to attend a crop according to fne mode 
of cultivation practised ill Vaucluse - 

Rent per hectare (^ English acre*), £ s. d. 

3 yean, at 105 . IS 17 6 

Manure, 440 francs, t.’tWm. . £17 1? 6 

Carriage of ditto, 132 fraSc?,.. & {» K> 

. . .—. . 22 IS 4 


£42 15 10 

may almost b$, dispensed with 
in phr oolonies, as^the soilatVauclusc has long 
been exhausted. ,, 
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Two and o-lialf ncres require 170 
lbs. seed, at 2*<1. per pound, 
which, with the labor afterward* ' 

bestowed, includin'' the cost of. ' r ; 

spade trenching, will be.;;. 4"1. *30; 0 0 

r-*- 

■m-'W io io 

. 1 'V')'■// 1 / V* 

The average produce per hectare is7?mwt.., which, 
at £1 4s. 2d. per cwt. (the .price ou the spot), is 
£93. The price is now much lower, but still it is 
clear a most, profitable return would be derived 
from the first crop, and a proportionately larger one 
afterwards. A considerable portion of the mad¬ 
der roots, instead of being ground and exported 
in that form, as heretofore, is now exposed, af¬ 
ter being invested with dilute sulphuric acid, to 
a boiling heat by means of steam, by which the 
coloring matter is considerably altered and im¬ 
proved in quality for some dyeing processes, 
while the quautity rendered soluble in water is 
greatly increased. The madder so prepared is 
known as “ garaneine,” and forms an im¬ 
portant branch of manufacture in the south 
of France, which was well illustrated at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, by a collect ion of 
specimens supplied by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Avignon. The spent, madder, after 
being used iu dyeing, is now also converted 
by Atr. II. Steiner, of Accrington, into a garan- 
oine (termed gar ana? me by the French) by steam¬ 
ing it with sulphuric acid in the same manner as 
the fresh madder, ami thus a considerable quanti¬ 
ty of coloring matter is recovered ami made 
available which was formerly thrown away in the 
spent madder. Both varieties of garaneine give 
a more scarlety red than the. unprepared madder, 
and also good chocolate and black, without soil¬ 
ing the white ground, hut are not so well fitted, 
particularly the garaneine of spent madder, for 
dyeing purples, lilacs, and pinks. The value of 
the garaneine imported from France, in ISIS was 
£59,554, and of that imported iu 185], £93,818. 
This preparation of ground madder is imported 
into Liverpool to the exteut of from 5 ( '0 to GOO 
tons annually from Marseilles, for the use of calico 
printers in the manufacturing districts. The price 
is £7 to. £8 the ton. This important root is 
already cultivated to considerable extent iu Rus¬ 
sia, but not nearly in sufficient quantity to meet 
the local demand ; so that large quantities are 
imported from Holland and elsewhere, every year. 
The quantity of madder, p%lder-root, mid gur- 
aiicine annually imported intp the United King¬ 
dom is exceedingly large* over 15,000 tous, as is 
shown by a reference, to the following figures :— 


Matltler. 
' cwtu. 
lSif* < SI,201 
ISM) 92,736 
1850" 100,248 

1851 1)2,925 

1852 84,385 


Madder roots. Gdftmclnc. Total, 
cwt«, imts, 

... .39,403 ... 5,955 ... 270,079 

... 161,5)80 ... *,969 ... 269,091 

... 101,013 ... 5,845 ... 207,700 

... 202,091 ... '■9,382 ... 304.398 

... 179,813 ...- ._ 


We imported’flreNn FYanea- duty free, the fol¬ 
lowing:— • u •• • 

MadStii). OfBeinl value. MmMor root. 

c*«; & .. . . CfU. ... 

1848 5 4,08k 121,851 ... 25)068 ... ,70,749 

1849 57,108 131,056 ... ( 2%«9 ... 81,274 

1830 54.859 •I'd?- '123,828 • ';U.-... 156,283 

183 1 05,57*» 151,803 34)017 ... 1«7/T2t 

The price in the Liverpool .market, in June 
1853, for Bombay mad(lcr-roots'was £l l8s. to 
£2 14s the cwt. Indian madder, 
rordifu/ia, or Munjesthn. This is a variety with 
white flowers, a native of Siberia, is cultivated 
largely in tiny East, particularly about Assam, 
Nepatil, itombay, Seimle, Quetta, China, &c., for 
its dyestuff, anil is known as Munjeet, A small 
quantity is exported from China and India; 
about 338 Indian ninunds were shipped from 
Calcutta in 184*1, and 2,328 iu 1841. It fet¬ 
ches in the Loudon and Liverpool markets from 
20s. to 23s. and 30s. per cwt., duty free; 
403 tons were imported into Liverpool from 
Itombay and Calcutta iu 18415, and 525 tons in 
185 ', but none was imported iu 1851 and 1852. 
It was remarked by the Jury in 1851, at the Great, 
Exhibition, that this is a valuable dye-stuff, and 
hitherto not so well appreciated as it deserves, 
for some of the colours dyed with it are quite ns 
permanent as those dyed with madder, and even 
more brilliant. Its use however is gradually in- 
creasing, and it is unquestionably well worthy 
the attention of dyers.— Simmond*. 

(505<S), MADEIRA WINE. So called f.om 
the island hearing that name, where it is made. 
The wines of Madeira have latterly fallen into 
disrepute in England, owing partly to the fre¬ 
quency of adulteration, and partly to the prefer¬ 
ence given to Sherry and French Wiues. — 
Faulkner. 

(5'57) MADIA ELEGANS. Composite. 
This is a plant of no particular beauty, the flow¬ 
ers of which are yellow, and may be grown easi¬ 
ly from seed, iu any eouimou soil. — Riddell. 

(5058) M A 1)00 UK ATI. Papyrus Pango¬ 
re r, is a Sedge, extremely common about Cal¬ 
cutta, and is very extensively employed iu Bengal 
for making the elegant, shining useful mat* for 
which the Capital of India is famous, andwhich 
are frequently imported into Europe. Strips of 
this sedge are suited for platting.— Roylc. 

(5059) MAGNESIA. 

Gchrauute magnesia, j Magnesia; It. 

Gkh. I Magnesia, Fh. 

A well-lmown medicinal anu primitiv%earth, 
having a metallic base. It k not foUtid native 
in a state of purity, but is commonly prepared 
by burning the carbonate of magnesia, whence it 
is sometiibes ieimtA- Oalei^ed megnemtt. It is 
a white, soft powder, possessing neither taste nor 
smell. The carbonate of nuignesia is found in a 
natural state in Piedmont, Moravia, Hoboken iu 
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North America, and Southtslnludia, but it is 
chiefly manufactured from thgg' Bittern of sea-salt 
works.— Faulk»ei .T\m bitter* of seawater, after 
the crystallization of Com merti Salt, cotitwms Sulph. 
Magnesia and Chief. Magtiesttun. By simple eva¬ 
poration the Srtlph. >legne«a may be separated 
by crystallization. Sometimes Sulphuric Acid 
is added to convert the Chloride into a fur¬ 
ther quantity of Sulp- Magnesia. At Lymiugtoii, 
in Uamp^jti^two kinds of Epsom Salt, arc manu¬ 
factured. The first, cidletl single, obtained by the 
cooling down of a^concentrated solution in wood¬ 
en troughs, is moist, and contains a considerable 
quantity of Chloride. When redissolved and 
recrystallized, the second, which is called doable 
Epsom Salt, is obtained ; this is pure, and 
permanent in ordinary states of the atmosphere. 
Sulph. Magnesia is also prepared from Dolomitie 
Limestone, that is, Carbonates of Lime and -Mag¬ 
nesia mixed together in various proportions. One 
method is to heat this Magnesian Limestone and 
to decompose it with diluted Sulphuric Acid. 
Sulphate of Lime, which is insoluble, is formed, 
ift well as Sulph. Magnesia which, being solu¬ 
ble iu water, is easily separated aud purified by 
crvstallization ; or the mineral may be calcined, 
when the Carbonic Acid, l>eiii£ expelled, the 
caustic Lime and Magnesia art? first hydrated 
bv being moistened with water, and then the 


MAG NLSI SVLP1 i A TE OF. 

in nature in rbaigbohedral crystals.—IZqyA', 
page J21. * , 

(5101) MAGNESIA LfMEXGltf. Carbo¬ 
nate of magnesia six ounces, sugur^tfiree ouuces, 
nutmeg one scruple. Pulverize apfl^itb traga- 
cuuth mucilage make iuto lojceiig*#.— Beng.PUar. 

(5 02) MAGNESIA, SULPHATE OF. To 
prepare the sulphate of Magnesia from tlie Mag¬ 
nesite of Southern India, take Magnesite pow¬ 
dered two pounds, sulphuric acid ope pound, 
and water one gallon. Mix the acid and water 
and boil in a porcelain vessel. When boiling, 
add the powdered magnesite gradually and boil, 
stirring with a glass-rod till a slip of reddened 
litmus paper recovers its blue colour in the solu¬ 
tion ; filter while hot, and concentrate iu a por¬ 
celain capsule till a pellicle begins to form on the 
surface of the liquor. Set aside for twenty-four 
hours to crystalize. Any corresponding quanti¬ 
ties of the ingredients may be used, and iu large 
operations leaden pans may be employed. The 
magnesite of Madras is a white, hard mineral, 
composed of one equivalent of carbonic acid aud 
one equivalent magnesia. It contains no water 
is very brittle, and is readily reduced to a fine 
! powder by stamping iu a metal or stone mortar; 

I one of stone should be preferred with a heavy 
stone or hardened iron pestle. In the above 


lame converted into Chloride of Calcium, by 
adding only sufficient II. Cl. to effect this object. 
The ‘‘Chloride being readily soluble in water, is 
by its means easily separated from the Magnesia, 
which is converted into the Sulphate bv the addi¬ 
tion of Sulphuric Acid, or of Sulphate of Iron ; 
or the Hydrated lame aud Magnesia may be 
boiled with bittern. Chlor. Calcium is formed and 
remains in solution while the magnesia and the 
bittern is separated and obtained tolerably pure 
with the Magnesia of the dolomitie limestone and 
may be converted as before into sulphate of Mag¬ 
nesia.— Rogle. 

(5000) MAGNESIA ALBA. Mauxest.k 
Soboaiibonas. Kohlcusaure Talkmle. 

Carbonate de Magnesie, I Kohlcusaure Bittercrde. 

Fa. ’ I Geu. 

Carbonate of Magnesia (Mg () ,C oa —42), at 
first called Magnesia alba, and Comitiesce Palma 
pains, was used us a inediciue by the Count de 
Paluaa at Koine, wheuce it was also called Pul- 
vis albas Romanos. It was introduced iuto tin* 
list of the Materia Mcdicu by F. Hoffman. It i 
is found in nature in some mineral waters, in i 
some of wfiich, however, it may exist in the 
form of the Bicarbonate. In an impure state it j 
.forms a constituent of Dolomitie, that is, of 
Magnesiau Limestone," and in a romparntively 
pm* state, a bill in the Peninsula of India, con¬ 
sisting of Magnesia 46, Carbonic Acid 51, Iu* 
soluble Matter 1.5, Water .0 5, loss 1=100. 
Pure Carbonate of Magnesia is sometimes found 


process, the sulphuric acid displaces the carbonic 
acid. The solution is slow, unless promoted by 
heat, and with the quantity of water specified, 
gives more rapid decomposition than with a 
greater or less proportion. W here carbonate of 
magnesia is to be manufactured, the thick mo- 
tlier liquor from which this salt has erystalized, 
may be used for precipitation by tile carbonate 
of soda, the quantity required being ascertained 
by an experiment on one fluid ouuce. In Eng¬ 
land this salt is prepared from magnesian lime¬ 
stone by a much more tedious and troublesome 
process than that above recommended. Former¬ 
ly it, was manufactured from the bittern of salt 
j works, but this method has been long abandoned, 

• as the product was found, notwithstanding every 
I precaution, to deliquesce on exposure to moist 
| air. Bittern can be fouud in many localities 
i iu Southern Asia, while magnesite must be 

■ obtained from Madras. Bittern is the liquor 

■ which remains at the salt works after common 
salt has been seftorated by boiling. It is acrid 
and bitter ; of yellowish*colour, strongly impreg¬ 
nated with iron, contains muriates of lime and 
magnesia, and bromide (and often iodide and 
chloride of sodium, potassium, and other metal¬ 
lic bases. To prepare the sulphate of magnesia, 
take of bittern one gallon, solution of carbonate 
of soda as much as required. Mix the solutions 
intimately adding the carbonate of soda while 
auy precipitate occurs, filter through cloth and 
wash Maguesia with water till the washings are 
tasteless, and do not precipitate with uitratc of 
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of' baryta, compress the precipitate by screw 
.pressure. The precipitate is a mixture of car¬ 
bonate of magnesia and carbonate of lime in va¬ 
riable proportions. Dry one hundred grains of 
the pressed precipitate on a water' bath, and as¬ 
certain thus the proportion of water. Take of 
the press-cake* as much as would give in the 
dried state two pounds, sulphuric acidone pound, 
water one gallon, dissolve by a gentle heat, filter 
and concentrate till it becomes turbid, Allow it, 
to cool and filter again, this separates much of 
the sulphate of lime, now boil down till a pelli¬ 
cle forms, and set aside to crystalize. The mo¬ 
ther liquor should be rejected This process is 
troublesome and comparatively unproductive. 
The product is always contaminated by sulnhatcs 
of lime and iron, and although by the, modifies- ; 
tion introduced of precipitating by enrbo- j 
nate of soda, it is freed from muriate of lime, 1 
slill the article is in every repcct. inferior to that ) 
prepared from magnesite. Magnesian limestone, ; 
abounds in Sylliet. The sp. gr. is 2 • 88 : it is of j 
yellowish-brown or greyish colour, soluble slow- j 
ly in dilute muriatic acid with effervescence. It j 
contains one eq. of carbonate of lime— 50, and ! 
one e.q. carbonate of magnesia = 12. In order j 

to prepare from it the sulphate of Magnesia, 
it should be stamped to coarse powder and boil¬ 
ed in dilute sulphuric acid in leaden pans, the 
sulphate of lime will gradually deposit, ami the 
sulphate of magnesia will crvslalizc from the 
concentrated solution. The process is difficult, 
the product never sb pure as that, from the mag¬ 
nesite. Dr. Henry first subjects the powdered 
stone to the action of dilute muriatic acid, which 
acts on the lime before the magnesia. The li¬ 
quor should be tested from time to time, and 
when a little precipitates copiously by ammonia, 
the muriatic acid should be decanted, the pow¬ 
der well washed with soft water, and then disolv- 
ed by boiling dilute sulphuric acid on the plan 
mentioned under the first head. Where acids 
are very eheap, this process, although more tedi¬ 
ous, is the most economical of all, and affords a 
very 'pure product.— Beng. PAar. p. 334. 

(5063) MAGNESITE, CARBONATE OF 
MAGNESIA, occurs in mriculnr crystals, massive, 
and in powder. ."Its Colour is usually white, occa¬ 
sionally grayish and yellowish. The massive 
varieties are found amorphous, reniform, nod¬ 
ular, andstalacfcitic. 'Fracture splintery, or flat 
conchoids!. Its hat^^Bsmoeeds that of calc-spar. 
It is dull, nearly bpaq#- 'Specific gravity 2."S'. 
It is found in sevdt^|i^bS ofr Europe, as Styria, 
Moravia, Spain, .Peninsular' India; 

and at Hoboken, in New-fetBej^. North America. 
Its analysis by Raramelsberg giVeh— 

Carbonic Acid ... 52.214 

Magnesia .. ... 47.786 

Eng. Ogc. -100 
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MAGNOLIA 

( 5561 ) M AGNET, NATIVE. [Iron ] [Loads¬ 
tone. ‘. 

(5065) MAGNOLTA* a genus of Plants 
named in honour of Pierre Magnol, who was 
professor of medicine aud prefect iefthe botanic • 
garden of Montpellier. He was born in 1638, « 

aud died in 1715. He gave an account of " the 
plants growing wild about Montpellier, v in a 
work entitled ‘ Botanicum Monsp^Ji'etise j sett 
Plantarum circa Monspelium naseeutiufti Inflfex,’ 
8vo., 1G86. This work, illustrated with plates, 
as well as one published in 1639 with the title 
■ Prodromus Historic Gencralis Plantaruni in 
quo Plantae per Families disponuntur,’ was ar¬ 
ranged aco >rding to a natural system of his own. 

In another work embracing the plants growing 
in the Montpellier Garden, entitled ‘ Hortns Re¬ 
gius Monspelieiinis,’ he has arranged the plants 
according to the system of Tournefort. The 
genus Magnolia is the type of the natural order 
Maguoliacetr. It lias a calyx of 3 deciduous se¬ 
pals that resemble petals ; the corolla is com¬ 
posed of 6 to 9 petals; the stamens and pistils 
numerous; the carpels are disposed compactly 
in spikes, opening by the external angle, 1-2- 
sceded, permanent ; the seeds baccate, some¬ 
what cordate, pendulous, hanging out beyond 
’ the carpels by a very long umbilical white thread. 

The species of Magnolia are trees or ghrubs, 
with alternate, stipulate, deciduous, or evergreen 
simple leaves, and large terminal solitary odori¬ 
ferous flowers. They are all natives Of Worth 
America and Asia.—J Eng.Ot/c. 

(5966) MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA, a de- 
ciduous tree with oval acuminate leaves, the 
under surface pubescent, the flowers with from 
6 to 9 petals-. It is a native of North America, 
from Pennsylvania to the Carolinas. The flowers 
are large, 3 or 4 inches in diameter, of a yellow¬ 
ish colour, mixed with faint blue or pea-green, 
but not remarkable for their beauty. The fruit 
is about 3 inches long, and resembles a small 
cucumber, whence in America it is called Cu¬ 
cumber-Tree. A tincture is made of the fruit, 
and is used in cases of rheumatism. Several 
varieties of this plant have been described. t . It 
is often used in the London nurseries as a stock 
on which to engraft the other specie^ There 
are several other species of this nlagnificent genus 
found in the forests of North America, all ot 
which are valued in Great Britain for ornamental 
culture. The best known of these are M. cor- 
data , the Heart-Leaved Cucumber-Tree, with 
yellow flowers streaked with red, jand having 
a disagreeable odoiiy; and M; auriedtaia, Indian 
Physic, or Lorig-Leaved Cucutnbet-TVee, having 
white flowersand a bitter bark, v 4rhiefo is used as 
a medieifie by the Indians.—.®*#. Cye. 

(5067f MAGNOLIA BXCEISA. Near Dar- 
jeling, the white-flowered magnolia (M. excel - 
sa. Wall,) fbrnfs a predoininaut tree at 7000 to 
8000 feet; and in 1848 it blossomed so profuse- 
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ly, that the forests on the broad-fiahks of Sinchul 
and other mountains of that ek vation, appeared 
as if sprinkled with snow,; Cffk purple-flowered 
kind again (M. GatxpbeUfijfy pRMly occurs below 
8000 feet, fend forms ariltafnense, but very ugly 
black-barked, Sparingly branched tree, leafless in 
winter and ajso during the flowering season, when 
it puts forth from the ends of its branches great 
rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, whose fleshy petals 
strew the ground. On its branches, and on those 
of oaks and laurels. Rhododendron Dalhomi <* 
grows epiphytically, a slender shrub, bearing 
from three to six white lepum-scented bells, four 
and a half inches long and as many broad, at the 
end of each - branch. In the same woods the 
scarlet Rhododendron (R arborenm) is very scarce 
and is. outvied by the great R. argenteum, which 
grows as a tree forty feet high, with magnificent 
leaves twelve to fifteen inches long, deep green, 
wrinkled above and silvery below, while the flow¬ 
ers are as large as those of R. Dalhonsite , and 
grow more in a cluster. Dr. Hooker knows no¬ 
thing of the kind that exceeds in beauty the flower¬ 
ing branch of R argentum, with its wide spread¬ 
ing foliage and glorious mass of flowers.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 125. 

(50G9) MAGNOLIA GLAUCA, deciduous 
Swamp Magnolia, is an almost deciduous plant, 
with obtuse elliptical leaves, glaucous on the 
under surface: the flowers from 9-14-petalled, 
contracted ; the petals ovate, concave. This 
species is a tree rising from 15 to 20 feet in 
height. It is a native of North America, in low, 
moist swampy ground at a little distance from 
the sea, from Massachusetts to Florida and Loui¬ 
siana. This plant is also cultivated, and a num¬ 
ber of varieties have been described. The bark has 
a bitter and aromatic odour resembling sassafras. 
On this account it has been used in America as 
a substitute for other aromatic bitter barks as 
Cascarilla, Canella &c., and, it is said, with great 
success. Although not much used in Europe, 
very favourable reports of its efficacy in chronic 
rheumatism, ague, and remittent fever have been 
given. All the species of Magnolia possess more 
or less the properties which are most evident in 
M. glaMca. When used, a tincture made from 
the hark, seeds, or cones is equally efficacious. 
It is said that when the tincture is made from 
the leaves and cones whilst green, it is more 
efficacious. In America this tree is known by 
the panics White Laurel, Swamp Laurel, Swamp 
Sassafras, Sweet Bay, and Beaver-Tree. The 
last name is, given to it on account of the fond¬ 
ness of the beaver for it. The flowers are of a 
cream eednjur and bave a sweet scent, which Kalm 
saysmaybepreceived at a distance of fchrep,miles. 
The followed hy-led .berms, which 

give the tree a^aodsome appearance. • 
ries are steeped , in brandy and used as a domestic 
jamlfeineffo? various eomplpints.— Cgc. 

(5 0?<$ M A.GN QLIA GR ANDIFLQR A,many 
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varieties ; they are scarcely hardy enough to live 
in Britain away from the shelter df a wall, except 
quite in the south ; unprotected specimens ex¬ 
ist however near Edinburgh, Magnolia graydi- 
flora has been introduce^irifaj Ohina from Amer¬ 
ica and promises to Ibe d Vefy ornamen¬ 
tal tree.— Fortune'* Tea ItistricU, p. 16.— 
M. grandiflora , The GreatrFIowerajt Magnolia, or 
Laurel Bay, is an evergreen tree, reaching some¬ 
times a height of 70 feet, It has ovaiHoblong 
coriaceous leaves with the upper surface shin¬ 
ing and the under surface rusty; the flowers 
erect, with from 9 to 12 petals expanding. This 
plant is one of the tallest ami handsomest trees of 
North America. It has large pale-green shin¬ 
ing leaves, nearly 10 inches long, with large 
white flowers. It has been cultivated in England 
for the last century, and in that country attains a 
height of from 30 to 40 feet. Several varieties of 
this species have been named and described. 
Amongst the most constant and best known varie¬ 
ties are—1, M. g. obovata ; 2, M. g. Exoniensi* ; 
3.M.g. anguatifolia ; 4 ,M. g. preecox. The first is 
known in the Carolines by the name of the Big 
Laurel; the second is the Exmouth Magnolia j 
the third and fourth are varieties which have 
been produced in France. In the cultivation of 
this species a deep sandy loam, dry at bottom, 
and supplied with vegetable mould, suits all the 
varieties. In planting it against a wall, almost 
any aspect may be chosen except a north-east. 
This plant may be propagated by stools, which 
should be laid down in autumn, aud require two 
years before they are fitted for separation. They 
are then potted, and kept in pits or under glass 
during the winter. It may be also propagated by 
seeds from America.— Eng. Ggc. 

(5071) MAGNOLIA PURPUREA, the 
Purple-Flowered Magnolia, is a deciduous shrub, 
with obovatc-acute reticulately-veined leaves, al¬ 
most smooth ; the flowers erect, of 3 sepals and 
6 obovate petals : the styles very short. This 
plant is a native of Japan, and seldom attains a 
greater height than 10 feet. The bark when 
bruised has an aromatic odour. The flowers are 
more or less purple without, and always white 
within. It is a very ornamental species and 
worthy of cultivation. The best situation for it in 
England is against a well, when its branches will 
reach from 15 to 20 feet.— Eng. Ogc. 

(5072) MAGNOLIA UMBRELLA is a deci¬ 
duous tree with lanceolate spreading leaves, 
the adult ones smooth, tlip younger ones pubes¬ 
cent un<j£rneath; ,the petals 9-.I4, e*teyiorpne$ 
pendent. It is a native of rathe 

CprphMP*, Gpoigia, Virginia, 
leaves ere one to two feet longer,jplece^ ,|t, top 
ends of JLfee branches in a . manner, 

somewhat in the form .of au umbralm, from which 
circumstance it has been cftUfid ^he Umbrella- 
Tree. The wood is soft ap$ spopgy, and mi the 
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mountains of Virginia is called Elmwood.— Eng. I gular propettyof dropping their seeds oat of the 
Ggc. , back of the seed.^essels when ripe, allowingthem 

(5073) MAGNOLIA YULAN, or MAGNO- to hang down, eaCl^suspended by a long extensi- 
LIA CONSPICUA, a deciduous tree with ble elastic cord, coihposed of delicate spiral ves- 
obovate abruptly acuminated leaves, the sels. In consequenceofthe seedsof M«jf»oi/ace« 
younger ones pubescent, expanding after the containing an abundance of oil which often be- 
,flowers; the flowers erect, 6-9-petalled; the comes rancid soon after they are gathered, it is 
styles erect. This plant attains a height of 30 or difficult to transport them to a considerable dis- 
40 feet, in its native country, but reaches only 8 tance in a living state. The best method of 
or 10 feet in English gardens. It grows in China, succeeding in that object is to pack the seeds in 
where it has been cultivated siuce the year 627- earth as soon as they are ripe, pressiug them 
Its native name is Yulan. It is a very showy close and securing them in a box. Under such 
tree, having white flowers sometimes suffused circumstances they will preserve their vitality for 
with purple, which give, out a most delicious several months. There are 11 genera and 65 
perfume. It blossoms in England from Ec- species of this family. — Eug. Ggc. 
bruary to April, and is distinguished from the (5075) M All ASER, A very large Carp, found 
other species by the flowers appearing before the by Dr. Hooker in the Teesta River, near Ilanga- 
leaves. It is not quite so hardy ns the Ameri* mally in the Terni. — Hooker. Him. Jonr. page 
can species; still, unless the weather is unpro- 398 Vol. 1. 
pitious, it will put forth an abundance of bios- (5076) MAHOGANY, 
soma during the dreary months of February and Cdobn, Sr. 

March.— Eng. Cgc. Swietenia mahogani, indigenous in the West 

(5074) MAGNOLlACEdC : Magxoliads, Indies and Central America, and naturalized 
an important natural order of albuminous polype- in some parts of India. There are two East 
talous Exogenous Plants, consisting of bushes Indian species of this genus the, S. febrifnga , a 
and trees, inhabiting the temperate parts of both gigantic tree, growing in the mouutainous parts 
the Old and New World. They have the nu- of Central Hidoostan ; its wood is of a dull red 
merous disjoined carplesand hypogynous stamens colour, hard, heavy, and durable; and the S. 
of Ranunculacea, to which they are closely al- choloroxglon, a smaller tree found iu the 
lied; they differ not only in their arborescent mountains of the Circars; its wood is of a 
habit, but in the young leaves being enveloped yellow colour resembling box.— Faulkner. Ma¬ 
in stipules, either horn-like and convolute, or hogany however (Swietenia Mahogani) is the most 
bivalved, which are thrown off as the leaves un- important species of this small genus of plants, 
fold. The flowers are usually large and sweet- named in honour of Gerard van Swieten, a phy- 
scented, and the leaves are firm, broad, and large, sician of Leyden. It is a native of Campcacby 
in consequence of which many of the species are and of the West Indies, where it is a lofty tree 
objects of cultivation in all civilised countries, with a large spreading head and glossy pinnate 
In England, where they are exotics, they are a- leaves. The trunk frequently exceeds *40 feet in 
mongthemost highly-valued of ornamental plants, length, with a diameter of 6 feet. The timber, 
and every species which can bear the climate, or well known for its general use in furniture and 
which will thrive in conservatories, has been cabinet making, is of a rich red-brown, of differ- 
collected with great care, whenever oppor- ent shades and markings, capable of a brilliant 
Utilities have offered, so that few now re- polish, close-grained, very little liable to warp 
main to be imported. Among the most orna or shrink, and having a semi-resinous juice 
mental of the hardy kinds are the Magnolia which preserves the wood from the attacks 
gremdijlara of Carolina ; M. glauca, of which there of insects. Mahogany is imported from se- 
are many ^varieties; M macrophglla , the flowers veral of the West India islands, and from 
of whch are among the largest in the vegetable the Spanish main. It arrives in logs about 10 
kingdom; and the Tulip-Tree, Liriodendron tali- feet, long and 2 feet square. Honduras raaho- 
j pifera, a large tree with singular truncate leaves, gany is imported in logs from 2 to 4» or even 6 
In Bengal .the air is often perfumed with the feet square, and from 12 to 28 feet long. This 
fragrance of the Champac, a species of Mich- variety is lighter in colour, and more open and 
elia ; while in China ami the Malayan Archipela- irregular in grain than the Spanish. By some 
go others are equally well known for their orna- botanists the Honduras mahogany has been des- 
mental characters* .Nor arc the plants of this or- cribed as a different species ; but it appears pro- 
der less useful than beautiful. It is probable that b&ble that differences of soil and situation have 
they are all valuablefortbe febrifugal qualities of produced the variations in quality. These woods 
their bark. Magnolia fitfauca is among the best called mahogany, brought from Africa and the 
bitter and aromatic speews known in medicine, East, belong to otjher genera, and are decid- 
and the Tulip-Tree affords to the North Ameri- edly inferior to ^the true mahogany. A speci¬ 
es}! settler a substitute soarcely inferiorto it.' The men of the latter, however, was sent from the Bo- 
genera Talauma end Magnolia have the very sin- tame Garden, Calcutta, to the Great Exhibition 
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ami its fine quality proved that the true variety 
may be raised in the Kast Indies. The value of 
the best Spanish mahogany may be judged of by 
the fact, that the Messrs. Broadwood gave £3,000. 
for three logs^pf fine mahogany, each 15 feet long 
and 38 inches square. These logs were the pro¬ 
duce of a single tree. The wood was exceedingly 
beautiful, and when polished, it reflected the 
light in a varied manner, offering a different 
figure in whatever direction it was viewed. Ihcse 
logs were brought to Kngland with a full 
knowledge of their value ; but generally speak¬ 
ing, the purchase of this wood is a sort of 
lottery. Dealers in mahogany often introduce 
an auger before buying a log : but this does not 
always enable them to judge with precision re¬ 
specting the quality of the timber. Honduras ma¬ 
hogany grows mostly upon moist low land, is 
generally soft, coarse, and spongy. It has, however 
the advantage of holding glue admirably, and is in 
consequence, much used as ground on which to 
place veneers of the finer sorts of mahogany. 
The cutting of mahogany at Honduras is carried 
on twice a year—at Midsummer and soon after 
Christmas. Tire mahogany of Cuba and Hayti, 
and of the islands in general, is close-grained, 
dork coloured, and sometimes highly figured : it 
is known as Spanish mahogany. The general 
appearance of the tree is extremely beautiful, and 
has been thus described:—“ Jn the rich valleys 
among the mountains of Cuba, and those that open 
upon the bay of Honduras, the mahogany expands 
to so giant a trunk, divides into so many massy 
arms, and throws the shade of its shilling green 
leaves, spotted with tufts of pearly flowers, over 
so vast an extent of surface, that it is difficult to 
imagine a vegetable production combining in 
such a degree the qualities of elegance and strength 
of beauty and sublimity.” Mahogany may he 
safely pronounced the most useful of all furni¬ 
ture wood, for which it is particularly adapted on 
account of its size, abundance, durability, and 
beauty, and from the fact that it holds the glue 
better that any other wood. It is much used for 
founders’ patterns, and other works in which per¬ 
manence of form isof great consequence. It is 
also employed for a .variety of turned works. Ma¬ 
hogany, iu common with all other large foreign 
woods, requires to be carefully dried after it is 
cut into planks, ns, notwithstanding the long 
time which may intervene between the felling 
and the using, it continues, so long as it is in the 
log, to retain much of its moisture. Well-sea¬ 
soned Spanish mahogany cuts well, takes a bril¬ 
liant polish, resists scratches, stains, and frac- 
tures much better than inferior sorts, and is worth 
the tronble and delicate workmanship which are 
often expended upon it. The colours are 
brought out by the application of oil or varnish, 
but much washing or soaking of the wood in 
water will destroy its beauty and render it of a 
dingy brown, 'the colour of mahogany is often 
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artificially deepened by alkaline applications, but 
the best effect is produced by the use of a co¬ 
lourless varnish, which allows the natural tints 
of the wood to be displayed unaltered. From 
the resemblance of the seed-vessel of the ma¬ 
hogany-tree to that of the Barbadoes ce¬ 
dar, ; the name of cedar has beep ^ sometimes 
erroneously applied to it. There is so far a 
correspondence in the nature of these trees 
that the mahogany, like the pine tribe, suc¬ 
ceeds best upon the coldest soils and in the 
most exposed situations. When it grows on 
moist soils and warm lands, it becomes coarse 
and spongy, and the timber is uot secure from 
the attacks of worms. The first mention of this 
beautiful timber occurs in 1597, when it was 
used to repair some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships 
at Trinidad. Yet the timber was not brought to 
Kngland until about the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury, when a few planks brought over as ballast 
in a vessel from the West Indies, were given to 
Dr. Gibbons, and would have been used, but for 
their hardness, by his workmen in erecting a 
house in Covent Garden. Having been rejected 
by them, a piece was given to a cabinet maker, 
named Wollaston, with the request that he would 
make a candle-box of it. This being done, 
the candle-box proved so beautiful that it be¬ 
came an object of curiosity, and the despised 
mahogany came into great request, and was 
soon established as a valuable material for house¬ 
hold furniture.— Tomlinson. The genuine maho¬ 
gany tree may be seen in some Tenasserim 
gardens, where it appears to flourish.— Mason. 
The Mahogany grows as well in Bengal as 
in its native country, and though inferior in 
fineness of grain to the best kinds, it is at 
least equal in quality to that of Jamaica. As 
an instance of the imperceptible manner in which 
useful plants are introduced into, and distribut¬ 
ed through a country, we may adduce the 
Mahogany, as Dr. Roxburgh in a paper present- 
I ed to the Society of Arts in 1806, on the growth 
of Trees in the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
mentions that two plants (and these were the, 
first introduced into India) were sent by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors to the Botan¬ 
ic Garden in 1795, and by the end of 1804, 
above five hundred plants had been reared from 
these two. It succeeds so perfectly well in the 
East Indies, that the tree will, without doubt, in 
a few years, form a valuable acquisition to that 
country.—Soc. of Arts Trans, vol. xxiv. p. J 54 
—The tree is now common _ in Northern as 
well as Southern India, yet so little is known of 
such subjects, that some seed was sent to India 
only a few years ago by the overland mail.— Royle's 
Productive Resources of India. 

(5077) MAIDEN HAIR, the common name 
of the Adiantum Oapillus Fenerit , * fern found 
wild in many parts of Europe, on damp shaded 
rocks. It is the Adianton ^ Ktiavrov) of the 
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Greek!, and has probably gained its trivial name 
from its having formed a part of the preparations 
used by the ladies for Stiffening their hair. (Dio- 
seorides, 1. iv. c. 130.) [Adiantum.]— Eng. Cyc. 

(5078) MAIN-PHUL, Vanguiera spinosn. 
The tree grows in Marwar: the dried fruit which 
is used, is considered stimulating; and when given 
to cattle in the cold weather prevents their suf¬ 
fering from the cold : not given to mankind ; three 
seers for one rupee,-— Qen. Med. Top. p. 14fi 
(507&) MAI RITBIYA, a dried fish brought 
from Delhi: considered good in impotency ; four 
tolas for one rupee.— Qen. Med. Top. p. 147. 

(5080) MAI-STJTR-ARABI, blood which has 
congealed in the belly of a young camel; nfte: 
being overfed, the young camel is driven about 
violently, and then killed, and the blood ext ract¬ 
ed ; is brought from Bombay and Delhi; suppos¬ 
ed to benefit in impotency : one tola costs three ru¬ 
pees-— Qen. Med. Top. p. 147. 

(508i) MAIZE. Indian Corn, Zea-Mays. 

Mokka, Bbn&. 

Bled do Turquic, Fr. 

Turkisch koru, Mays, 

Gem. 

Boota, Goz. Hind. 


The Zea raayz of 


GranoTnrcoo Siciliauo.lT 
Jagung Malay, Jav 
Trigoae Indias, Tri, 
Turquia, Sr. 

Faulkner. 

botanists is at present 


rigo tit; 


' well known and much cultivated in all the 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, taking among 
several corns the next rank to rice. The 
Malay name for this plant is jagung, which ap¬ 
pears to be a native word, but it is not traceable 
to any root. The same name is found for 
it in many of the other languages, and ex¬ 
tends to the Javanese.— Crated. Diet, page 237. 
Maize (Zea Mays), is the common well-known 
Indian corn, forming one of the most important 
of the grain crops, and has a greater range of 
temperature than the other cereal grasses. It 
was found cultivated for food by the Indians of 
botli North and South America, on the first dis¬ 
covery of that continent, and thence derived its 
popular dame. Maize succeeds best in the hot¬ 
test and dampest parts of tropical climates. It 
may be reared as far as 40 degrees north and 
south latitude ou the American continent; while 
in Europe it can grow even to 50 degrees or 52 
degrees of latitude, some of the numerous varie¬ 
ties being hardy enough to ripen in the open 
air, in England and Ireland. It is now culti¬ 
vated in all legions hi the tropical and temperate 
zones, which are colonized by Europeans. It is 
most largely grotVn, however, about the Repub¬ 
lics bordering on the 1 northern shores of South 
America, California,, the United .States and Can¬ 
ada, the West India' islands and Guiana, on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean; ahd partially in India, 
Africa, and Australia, VI e see the singular fact 
in Mexico of land which, after perhaps thousands 
of years’ culture is so little exhausted, that with 
a Vefy little labor bestowed on it, a bad maize f 
harvest will yield two hundred fold profit, whilst a ' 
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good crop return 600 fold; This grain adapt: 
itself to almost every variety 1 " of lunate, and b 
found growing luxuriantly hi the low country o 
Mexico, and nearly equally well on the mos 
elevated and coldest regions of the table-land 
in the rich valleys of the Cordilleras or thi 
Andes, and on the sandy heights of those motra> 
tains wherever a rill of water can lie brought tc 
nourish its roots. In short, it ripens under th« 
sun of America, in every part of both Continents 
Though wheat is characterised as the most nutri 
tious food for man in all quarters of the world 
yet the Indian corn crop of the United States.ii 
not second in value to any product of the earth : 
cultivated in the middle and Eastern States, 
nay, even in the rich cotton growing districts 
Indian coin is fast rising in importance 
and will soon equal in vaiue that important 
commercial staple. This indigenous grain 

yields to that nation an annual average 
of five hundred millions of bushels, ami 
lias, within the last five years, attracted 
much attention as a life-sustaining food, 

more particularly at the period of Ireland’s severe 
suffering, in 1847, and the following years. Na¬ 
tions, as well as statesmen and farmers, have 
found it an object worthy of their consideration 
and esteem. When due regard is paid to the 
selection of varieties, and cultivated in a proper 
soil, maize may be accounted n sure crop in al¬ 
most every portion of the habitable globe, be¬ 
tween the 44th degree of north latitude and a 
corresponding parallel south. Among the objects 
of culture in the United States, it takes prece¬ 
dence in the scale of cereal crops, as it is best 
adapted to the soil and climate, and furnishes the 
argest amount of nutritive food. Besides its 
production in the North American Republic, its 
extensive culture is limited to Mexico, the 
West Indies, most of the States of South America, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Lombardy, aud South¬ 
ern and Central Europe generally. It is, however, 
also cultivated with success in Northern, South¬ 
ern, and Western Africa, India, China, Japan, 
Australia, and the Sandwich Islands, the groups 
of the Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, and numer¬ 
ous other Oceanic isles. Maize is not a favorite 
grain as bread-corn with the European nations, 
for although it abounds in mucilage, it is asserted 
contain less gluten, and is not likely to be 
much used by those who can procure wheaten 
flour, or even rye bread. The large importations 
whicii were made by tlieEngiish Government dur¬ 
ing the prevalence of the potato disease, brought 
it into more general use among some classes, 
and the imports for home consumption are still 
extensive, having been as follows in ; the last few 
years:— 

, 1848. 1849. 

1,582,755 2,249,571 

238,880 102,181 


Indian com, quarters, 
meal, cwts. 
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1850. ISM. 

Indian corn, quarters, 1,286,264 1.810,425 

„ meal, cwts. , 11,401 

The trade in maize, or Indian corn, is totally 
new since 1846. The famine in Ireland iu that 
year, and the potato rot in almost every successive 
year since, -have now fully, established it. Like 
the gold discoveries, the potato rot may be re¬ 
garded as a providential means of effecting a 
great change in the condition of society. Those 
discoveries are not without their influence iu the 
East, and, combined with the potato rot, they 
have rapidly increased the commerce betweeu 
the East ati<l West of Europe, while they arc 
spreading broad paths betweeu all Europe and 
the lands in the Southern Ocean. The imports 
of maize from all parts, in 18G2, amounted 
to 1,550,00'f quarters, of which about 1,100,000 
quarters arrived in vessels from the Mediterra¬ 
nean, calling at Queenstown or Falmouth for 
orders. The balance consists of imports from 
America, France, Portugal, and also of cargoes j 
addressed direct to a port of discharge, without! 
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first calling off the coast for orders. The quanti¬ 
ties received in 185l and 1852 from the Meditc- 
ranean were as follow* 


* • 

1852. 

1851. 

Received from 1 

w ' qrs. 

qrs. 

Galntz. 

228,000 

286,067 

Ibrnila, .. 

362,600 

211,779 

Snionica,. 

35,640 

95,377 

Odessa, . 

219,170 

74,065 

Egypt, . .... 

50,960 

86,260 

Italy,. 

8,250 

162,544 

Constantinople,Malta, 



Trieste, and other 



ports in the Medi¬ 



terranean, . 

190,720 

286,358 


1,090,340 1,202,450 

The various quarters from whence England 
derives supplies of this grain, are shown in the 
following table of the imports for the last three 
years, compiled from the most recent Parlia¬ 
mentary returns. 


INDIAN COHN AND MEAL IMl’OUTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Places. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Corn. 

qrs. 

Meal. 

cwts. 

Corn. 

• qrs. 

Meal. 

cwts. 

Corn. 

qrs. 

Meal. 

cwts. 

Russian Ports in Black Sea, 

• • • 

25,519 


19,721 


98,176 


Denmark, 


1,300 


250 


5 


Hanover, 


1,344 






Belgium, .. . 

• • • 

67 






France, ... 


135,115 

510 

102,978 

26 

164,128 

29 

Portugal Proper, 

• •« 

61,416 


67,518 

53 

21,922 


Azores and Madeira, 


17,214 

7 

7,794 

6 

4,366 

1 

Spain and Bahama Islands, ... 

• • • 

26,856 

48 

19,982 

48 

34,771 


Sardinian Territories, 

• 9 

13,357 


25 

2 

1,302 

1 

Tuscany, . 

• • • 

11,481 

95 

15,612 

94 

34,760 


Papal Territories, 

• • • 

8,927 


1,876 


75,588 


Naples and Sicily, ... 

• • • 

18 


10,066 


■111* EE] 


Austrian Territories, 

• • • 



45,748 


73,966 


Malta and Gozo, 

9 • • 

18,198 


4,969 




Ionian Islands, ... 

9 • * 

5,390 


7,324 


5,967 


Greece, ... . 

• • 9 



8,712 


3,252 


Egypt, ... 

• • • 

12,767 




127,692 


Turkish dominions, including Wallachia, 

563,799^ 






Moldavia, and Syria, 




348,456 




Morocco, 

... 







West Coast of Africa, 

• •• 

889 


2,322 




B. N. A. Colonies, 

• • w 

1,645 

164 

1,530 


4,37'7 

7 

U. S. of America, . 



Umm 

538,155 

11,253 

295,978 

9,522 

Brazil, ... 


miimO 


468 


725 


Other places, 

• * • 



1,756 



1 

- 


2,225,459 

101,683*1,277,0701 

11,482 

1,807,636 

9,561 


(Parliamentary Paper, No. 14, Sess. 1852.) 
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The many excellent properties-of Indian com, 
as a wholesome nutritious food, and the rich 
fodder obtained from the stalk-and leaf for the 
nourishment of cattle, invite more earnest atten¬ 
tion from the farmer aud planter in the Colonies 
to its better and extended cultivation. Though 
the average quantity of grain from each acre in 
the United States is not more than thirty or for¬ 
ty bushels, yet it is known that with due care and 
labor 100 to 130 bushels may be obtained. In 
feeding cattle little difference is discoverable be¬ 
tween the effects of Indian corn menl and oil cake 
meal, the preference rather preponderates in fa¬ 
vor of the latter. Corn cobs, ground with the 
grain, have advocates, but this food is not re¬ 
lished, and swine decline it. Indian corn con¬ 
tains about the same proportion of starch as 
oats (sixty per cent.), but is more fattening, as 
it contains about nine or ten per cent, of 
oily or fatty ingredients The following analy¬ 
sis of mdize is given by Dr. Samuel David, of 
Massachusetts:— 

FLESH FORMING PRINCIPLES. 

Gluten, albumen, and caseiu,. 12-GO 

FAT FORMING PRINCIPLES. 

Gum, sugar, starch, woody fibre, oil, Sic... 77"09 

Water,..,.... 9 -00 

Salts,... 1-31 

100 - 

Professor Johnston supplies a table, which, he 
says, exhibits the best approximate view we are 
yet able to give of the average proportion of 
starch and gluten contained in 100 lbs. of our 
common grain crops as they are met with in the 
market. Prom this table I extract the follow- 
idg:— 


Starch, gum. &c. 

Gluten, albumen, 

Wheat flour,. 

55 lbs. 

10 to 15 lbs. 

Oats,... 

65 „ 

18 lbs. 

Indian corn, .... 

70 „ 

12 „ 

Beans,... 

40 „ 

28 „ 


50 „ 

24 „ 

Potatoes,. 

12 „ 

H „ 

The Professor remarks that 
oil is, in 100 lbs. of 

the proportion of 

Wheat flour. 

• • * 

... 2 to 4 

Od&S} • • • ssi 

• • • 

00 

• 

• 

• 

Indian corn, ••• 

* • • 

• •• %> >> V 

Beans and peas. 


,, 3 

Potatoes,... 

• •* 

... o* 


Of the whole family of cedreals, Zea Mays is 
unquestionably the most valuable for cultivation 
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in the United States. When the time shall 
come that population presses closely on the 
highest capabilities of American soil, this plant, 
which is a native of the New World, will be 
found greatly to excel all others in the quantity 
of bread, meat, milk, and batter which it wifi 
yield from an acre of land. With proper cnlture,- 
it has no equal for the production of hay, in all 
cases where it is desirable to grow a large crop 
on a small surface. Although there has been 
much written on the Eastern origin of this 
grain, it did not grow in that part of Asia water¬ 
ed by the Indus, at the time of Alexander the 
Great’s expedition, as it is not among the pro¬ 
ductions of the country mentioned by Nearchus, 
the commander of the fleet; neither is it noticed 
by Arian, Diodorus. Columella, nor any other 
ancient author; and even as late as 1491, the year 
before Columbus discovered America, Joan di 
Cuba, in his “ Ortus Sanitatis,” makes no mention 
of it. It has never been found in any ancient tumu¬ 
lus, sarcophagus, or pyramid ; nor has it ever been 
represented in any ancient painting, sculpture, 
or work of art, except in America. But in that 
country, according to Garcilaso de la Vega, one 
of the ancient Peruvian historians, the palace gar¬ 
dens of the Incas, in Peru, were ornamented with 
maize, in gold and silver, with all the grains, 
spikes, stalks, and leaves; and in one instance, in 
the “ garden of gold and silver,” there was an 
entire cornfield, of considerable size, representing 
the maize in its exact and natural shape; a proof 
no less of the wealth of the Incas, than their ven¬ 
eration for this important grain. In further 
proof of the American origin, it may be stated 
that this plant is still found growing, in a wild 
state, from the. Itocky mountains in North 
America, to the humid forests of Paraguay, 
where, instead of having each grain naked, as is 
always the case after long cultivation, it is com¬ 
pletely covered with glumes or husks. It is, 
furthermore, a well authenticated fact, that maize 
was found in a state of cultivation by the 
aborigines, in the island of Cuba, on its discovery 
by Columbus, as well as in most other places in 
America, first explored by Americans. 

Culture in the East Indies .—The growers on 
the hills of Nepaul reckon three kiuds of maize: 
a white grained species, which is generally grown 
on the hills sides; a yellow grained one, grown 
in the low and hot valleys; and a smaller one, 
called “ Bhoteah,” or “ MurilK Makii,” which is 
considered the sweetest of the three, but from 
being less productive is not generally grown on 
good lands. Maize thrives best on a silice¬ 
ous, well-drained, rich soil. A correspondent 
in Simmonds’ “ Colonial Magazine,” vol. 
ii. p. 309, says the finest Indian corn he ever 
saw was in the Hamalayas of the Sikkim range, 
where the soil consists of a Substratum of decom¬ 
posed mica from the under or rocky stratum, 
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with a superstratum of from three to six inches of 
decayed vegetable matter, from leaves, &c., of 
the ancient forests. Throughout Hindostan, June 
is the usual time for sowing. In Betiar, about 
two seers are usually sown upon a beggah; in 
Nepaul, twenty-four seers upon an English acre; 
in the vicinity of Poonah, one and a-halfseer per 
beegah. Before the seed is sown the laud is 
usually ploughed two or three times, and no fur¬ 
ther attention given to the crop than two hoe- 
ings. In Nepaul, wliefre it is the princi¬ 
pal crop cultivated, the seed is sown, after 
one delving and pulverisation of the soil, in 
the latter end of May and early part of 
June, the seeds being laid at intervals of seven 
or eight inches in the drills, and the drills an 
equal space apart. The drills are not raised as 
l'or turnip sowing, but consist merely of rows of 
the plant on a level surface. The seed is dis¬ 
tributed in this maimer with the view of facilitat¬ 
ing the weeding of the crop, not for the purpose 
of earthing up the roots, which seems unneces¬ 
sary. The Indian corn sowing resembles that of 
the gohya (or upland) rice, in the carful manner 
in which it is performed ; the sower depositing 
each grain iu its place, having first dibbled n # 
hole for it five or six inches deep, with a small 
hand hoe, with which he also covers up the grain. 
The after-culture of this crop is performed with 
great care in the valleys, but much neglected in 
the hills especially on new and strong lands. In 
the former it undergoes repeated weeding during 
the first month of its growth, the earth being 
lossened round the roots, at each weeding, with 
the hand hoe. After the first loosening of the 
soil, which is performed as soon as the* plants 
are fairly above ground, a top dressing of ashes 
or other manure is given. By this mode the 
crop gets the immediate benefit of the manure, 
which otherwise, from the extraordinary rapidity 
of its growth, could not be obtained by it. in 
three months from the time of sowing, the seed 
is ripe. The crop is harvested by cutting off 
the heads. In Nepaul these are either heaped 
on. a rude scaffolding, near the cultivator’s house, 
or, more commonly, they are suspended from the 
branches of the trees close by, where, exposed to 
wind and weather, the hard and tough sheath of 
the seed cones preserves the grain for many 
months uninjured. Cattle are voraciously fond 
of the leaves and stems, which are very sweet, 
and even the dry straw, which Dr. Buchanan 
surmises may be the reason why it is not more 
generally cultivated by the natives, as the diffi¬ 
culty would, be great to preserve the crop. So 
slow is theprogress of changes in the regions of 
India, thatjaar Kaliyachak, though the people 
give all oAmt $raw to their cattle, yet they burn 
that of maize as unfit for fodder. In Nepaul the 
stalks, with the leaves attached, often twelve feet 
long, cut by the sickle, are used as fodder for 
elephants, bedding for cattle, and as fuel. The 
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maize crop within the hills of Nepaul suffers 
much from the inroads of bears, which are very 
numerous in these regions, and extremely partial 
to this grain. The average return from this crop 
is seldom below fifty seers, ranging frequently 
far above it, [Transactions of “ Agri.-Hort. So¬ 
ciety, of Calcutta,” vol. iv. p. 185.] Maize is 
increasing in cultivation in Java, and some of the 
Eastern islands. It is found to have the advan¬ 
tage there over mountain rice, of beitlg more 
fruitful and hardy, aud does not suffer from cold 
until the mean temperature falls to 45 deg. of 
Fahrenheit, and no heat is injurious to it. Seve¬ 
ral varieties of it are known, but for all practical 
purposes these resolve themselves into two kiuds : 
one, u small grain, requiring five months to 
ripen, and a larger one, which takes seven to 
mature. In some provinces of Java it yields a 
return of 400 or 500 fold. Mr. Crawfurd 
found, from repeated trials, that in the soil of 
Maturam, in Java, an acre of land, which afford¬ 
ed a double crop, produced of the smaller grain 
848*- lbs. annually. —Sim month, page 283. 

(5082) MAJOOM. 

Majooni, Duk. Guz. I Madjoon, Tuuk. 

Hind. Sans. Tam. | 

An intoxicating electuary formed of gaujah 
leaves (Canabu aativa), milk, ghee (clarified but¬ 
ter), poppy seed, flowers of the thoruapple (Fern., 
Datura), the powder of the mix vomica, and su¬ 
gar, sometimes also cloves ; nutmegs ; mace ; 
saffron and sugar candy. It is used by the Ma- 
homedans aud Hindus, particularly the more 
dissolute, who take it to iutoxicate, aud ease 
pain.— Faulkner. 

(5083) MAKLEUA. A berry called Makleua 
grows on a large forest tree at Bankok, which is 
used most extensively by the Siamese as a veget¬ 
able black dye. It is merely bruised in water, 
when a fermentation takes place, and the article 
to be dyed is steeped in the liquid and then 
spread out in the sun to dry. The berry, when 
fresh, is of a fine green color, but after being ga¬ 
thered for two or three days ^.becomes quite 
black and shrivelled like pepper. It must be 
used fresh, and whilst its mixture with water 
produces fermentation.—See Diospyros. 

(5084) MAKO. 

Pulidun : Gurkhi, Hind. 

Solanum nigrum; and solatium rubrum. The 
dried black and red berries are indiscriminately 
sold as medicine: are also eaten fresh by the poor: 
the leaves are given in flatulency, ana are eaten 
as a vegetable in dropsical swelling of the hands 
and feet; are also pounded with ginger to rub 
the hands and feet, do not seem to be poisonous 
in Iadia. — Gen. Med. Top , p. 145. 



MALABATH RUM. 


(6085) MADRAS. 


MALACHITE. 



Port dues collected . 


Sea Cu«tom House. 
Madras, bth December 1850. 


41,111 32,851m 27,546 32,27*1 30,75h| S6,915j 


Coll*dor. Sea Customs, 


(5086) MALABAR CREEPER.— Ipomea j lnnt autem Indi folium Tamalapatra qua in vo- 
Tubeeosa. cem Grseci et Latir.i imitantes corrupte Mala- 

(5087) MALABAR NIGHT-SHADE.— lathrum nuncuparunt.” These are brought from 
Basella. Rubra. the interior of almost inaccessible forests, and 

(5088) MALABATHRUM, a name which .necessarily stripped from the branches for the 
occurs frequently among the writings of the an- facility of carriage; hence most probably origi- 
cieuts, atul which was applied to a leaf imported anted the fables with which their early accounts 
from India, whence it was likewise called <pi\\ U v are accompanied.— liny. Cyc. 

’IrSiKify, and also simply Folium. It was employ- (5089) MALACCA CANES. The late Dr. 
ed by them l>oth as a medicine and as a perfume. Griffith believed these Canes to be produced from 
From it there was prepared both an oil and a the Calamus Scipionum, the Haotan of Cochin- 
wine by maceration of the leaves in these mens- China. They do not occur about Malacca, but 
trua. Many fabulous statements accompany the are imported from Siak, on the opposite Coast 
earliest acconuts, as that of Dioscorides, by of Sumatra. Some of them are simply mottled 
whom it is stated that by some they arc thought or cloaded, others of a brown colour, in conse- 
to be the leaves of the Indian Nand ; that they quence, it is said, of their having been smoked, 
are moreover found floating on Indian marshes, The most slender specimens, with the longest 
and that they grow without roots (lib i., c. 11), internodes, arc the most valued.— Seeman. 
and that (lib. ii c. 10) it is by feeding on them (5090) MALACHITE. The mines of Siberia, 
that the animal affording the Onychia or Un- at Niclme Tagilsk have afforded great quantities 
guis Odoratus of the ancients, becomes aromatic, of this ore. A. mass partly disclosed measured 
In the works of the Arabs Saduj is given'ns the at top 9 feet by 18 feet; and the portion un- 
synonyme of Malabathrnm .; arid Saduj, both in covered contained at least half a million pounds 
Persian works and in India, is applied to Tej- of pure malachite. Other noted localities are 
Pat, or the leaf of the Tej, which is a species Chessy in France, Sandlodge in Shetland, 
of Cinnamomnw, C. albifiorum, growing in the Schwartz in the Tyrol, Cornwall, Australia, and 
dense forests of the valleys of the Himalaya, the island of Cuba. This mineral receives a 
which extend from Rungpore to the Deyra Doon high polish, and is used for inlaid work, and also 
in 30° N. lat. Dr. Hamilton found the same ear-rings, snuff-boxes, and various ornamental 
name applied to a very nearly allied species, the articles. It is not much prized in jewellery. 
<7. Tantala. Both species most probably yield Very large masses are occasionally obtained in 
the leaves which were so highly esteemed in an- Russia, which are worked into slabs for tables, 
cient times, and are still as extensively employed mantel pieces, and vases, which are of ftvgniaite 
in eastern countries, and may be found in every beauty, owing to the delicate shadings and radi- 
Indian bazaar under the names of Tej, or Tej-Pat, ations of colour. Is the Great -Exhibition of 
or by the Arabic name of Saduj-Hindee. They are 1851 there were magnificent specia^ens of, ithis 
analogous in all respects to bay-leaves produced material in the shape of doors ^ type! vases sent 
by the Launt nobilis, andare in fact the bay- thither by the Emperor of Ruaffli. At Versail- 
leaves of India. The name Malabalhrutk no lei there is a room furnirited entirely with tables, 
doubt is derived from Tarriala-putrn, or Taraata- chaift, Sic., wrought in malachite, and the same 
leaf, as was first indicated by Games: “ Appel- are to be found in other European palaces. At 
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MALJHUN. 

Nichne Tagiisk, a block of malachite was ob¬ 
tained weighing 40 tons. Malachite, is some¬ 
times passed off in jewellery as turquoise, though 
easily distinguished by its shade of colour and 
much inferior hardness. It is a valuable ore when 
abundant, but it is seldom melted alone, because 
the metal is liable to escape with the lilierated 
volatile ingredient, carbonic acid.— Engl. Cyc. 
page 134. 

(5091) MAX/DY. A fabric made at Maldali of 
a mixture of silk and cotton, very durable and 
which washes well. It is exported through Sik¬ 
kim to the North West proviuces and Tibet.— 
Hooker , Vol. It p. 251. 

(5092) MALJHUN, orMALOO CLIMBER, 
Bauhinia racemosa (Leguminos.e). Along 
the forests of the Sewaliks and the hot valleys 
of the Himalayas, from the doons of the North- 
West to the valley of Assam, may be seen a magni¬ 
ficent climber, called Maljhun or Malo», with a 
two-lobed leaf. Of this, Dr. ltoyle observed, 
in his ‘ Himalayan Botany,’ p. I St, that Bauhinia 
racemosa hangs in elegant festoons from the tops 
of lofty trees, which one is at a loss to conceive 
how/froin the distance of its root from the stems, 
it could ever have ascended; but occasionally a 
half-killed tree displays the mode of its pro¬ 
gress, and indicates the destruction it must have 
created in the forest. With the bark of this 
plant, which, when stripped off, is of a red¬ 
dish-brown colour, the natives of these mountains 
make ropes. It was one of those to which Dr. 
Roxburgh turned his attention, and which has 
been frequently noticed by travellers in the Hi- j 
malayas. Capt. Huddleston states that the stems 
are usually cut in July and August; the outer 
bark being stripped off, is thrown away, and the 
inner is used for ropes, as wanted, by being 
previously soaked in water, and twisted when 
wet. It is also said to be boiled and beaten with 
mallets, which renders it soft and pliable for 
being twisted into ropes and strings for cliarpacs. 
Though the fibre makes very strong ropes, it is 
not over-durable, and rots if kept constantly in 
water. Though not collected for sale, it is very 
abundant all along the foot of the mountains. 
Major Swetenham, formerly of the Bengal En¬ 
gineers, on the lltli of November, 1840, des¬ 
patched to the lute Mr. Thomason some of the 
fibres of the Maloo creeper, aud a specimen of 
a rope made from it, which he obtained from the 
valley of the Jumna River within the hills. 
He describes it as making strong coarse ropes, 
which he had found to answer well for suspen¬ 
sion bridges, though he was unable to say how 
long they would bear exposure to moisture, for 
“ they liad been iu use only for two or three 
years, and iron suspension bridges substituted.” 
Specimens of the fibre, and rope made from it, 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from Bha- 
gulpore, and called Patwa or Mawal fibre. 

Bauhinia scandens. —Similar iu properties and 


MALLOW. 

uses to the above, is another speeds of the same 
genus, of which we find the following notice iu 
the * Journal of the Agri-IIortic. Society,’ vi. 
p. 185. Specimens of the fibre of Baukiaia Scan- 
dent, and cloth made therefrom, were sent to Ma¬ 
jor Jetikius by Major Haiinav, who mentions that 
the fibre is used by the Nagas. The plant, Major 
Jenkins adds, is not uncommon about Gowkatti. 
It was recognized by Dr.^Faleouer, from a few 
leaves forwarded by Major Jeukins, to belong to 
Bauhinia scuntlms, a common species in Silhet. 
Captain Thomson having tested this fibre, re¬ 
ports on it to the following effect: “The line 
made from the fibre sent by Major Jenkins, sus¬ 
tained for forty-live minutes, 168 lb., having 
stretched six inches only in three feet, and there¬ 
fore is about the same strength with our best 
Sunn lleni]). But, whether from the mode of 
preparation or the nature of the material, is so 
harsh and stubborn, and the fibres stick so close 
together, that the heckles tear it to pieces, and 
injure its strength.” Dr. Buchunau, in his ‘ Sur¬ 
vey,’ mentions both these species as used for 
many of the same purposes.— Royle FI. p. 295. 

(5093) MALKUNUUNEE, or STAFF 
TREE OIL—Cklasthus paniculata. Oleum 
Nigrum—Valuluvy tylum. 

Valutuvv yeimai, Tam. I Malkungunee lea tael Hd. 
Bavuugio noon a, Tel. j Vaylarie tylum, Tam. 

An empyreumatie oil obtained by' the destruc¬ 
tive distillation of the seeds of this Celustrus, 
either alone or in combination with other ingredi¬ 
ents. It was much used in the treatment of 
Beri-beri, Maloolmson’s Essay p. 312.— M. JS. 
J. R. 

(5091) MALMSLEY. A very rich luscious 
species of Madcria wine, made from the grapes 
grown on rocky grounds exposed to the full in¬ 
fluence of the sun’s rays, and allowed to remain 
on the vine till they are ripe.— McCulloch. 
Faulkner. 

(5095) MALONI BAPCAT, seed of a small 
plant found about Ajineer ; tasteless ; lias a fine 
scent : is. of a warm nature, a dram is given iu 
medicine used externally with other medicines to 
cure the itch.— Med. Top. of AjiMer, p. J27. 

(5096) MALOPE GRANDIFLOEA, a mal- 
vaeeous plant growing in India, which yields 
fill res. 

(5097) MALOPE. Malvace.e. These are 
very beautiful annual plants, and grown readily 
from seed at the commencement of the rain* the 
colour of flowers purple, and violet, the plant 
grows to the height of seven or eight feet and is 
better adapted for a shrubbery than the flower 
garden.— Riddell. 

(6098) MALLOW, Khitmf.E. Khungee. 
Malva. Root of Mulvu sylvestris or Mauritiana. 
In making the Compound decoction of Mallow, 
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MALVA MAUBITIANA. 


MALVACE.E. 


the dried capsules of the okra, Hibiscus escu- 
leutus, may be substituted.— Bent/. Pkar. p. 277. 

(5099) MALLOW WORTS. Malvaceae. 
A family of plants, extremely numerous in spe¬ 
cies many of which are employed in different 
countries as sources of commercial products, the 
genera Malta; Hibiscus : Sida; Althoea ; La- 
vatera ; Urena and (iossypium, yielding tenacq- 
ous fibre suited for cordage and other purposes. 

(5100) MALPIGHI A COCCIFERA. Mal- 
riGHiACE.E. A small stunted shrub, with leaves 
resembling the box; common in gardens. 

(5101) MALPIGHI A IIETER ANT HE It A. 
A handsome shrub of the genus malpighia, with 
leaves like the holly, and nearly related to the 
Barbadocs chqrrv, is occasionally cultivated in 
European gardens. 

(5102) MALPI1IG l A FUNIOIFOLIA. Bak- 
badoes cherry. An ornamental shrub intro¬ 
duced from the West Indies, llort. Garden, 25. 


(5103) MALT. 

Mont, Dut. 

Mai, Blcdgcrme, Fu. 
Maly, Gkii. 

Malto, lx. 


Maltuin, Lat. 

Solod, II us. 

Cebada rctouada o eu- 
tallecida, Sr. 


The term malt is employed to designate grain, 
which, being steeped in water, is made to ger¬ 
minate to a certain extent, after which the pro¬ 
cess is checked by the application of heat. This 
evolves the saccharine principle of the grain, 
which is the essence of malt. Rice, and almost 
every species of graiu, has been used in malting ; 

• but in Europe, aud especially in England, malt 
is almost entirely prepared from barley. It is 
the principal ingredient in the manufacture of 
beer, aud is little used except in brewing and 
the distillation of spirits.— McCulloch. Faulkner. 

(5104) MALTHA, Sea Wax. A solid, whit¬ 
ish, inflammable, vegetable substance, not un¬ 
like tallow, and may be impressed with the nail. 
It swells when heated, and on cooling assumes 
the consistence of white cerate. It affords a 
better light than petroleum, and emits a less dis¬ 
agreeable smell. It is found on the surface of 
the Baikal lak& in Siberia, at (he foot of the 
mountains of Buoktiari in Persia, aud other 
places. 

(5105) MALVA CUNEIFOLIA. This is 
an anuual found growing in single plants 
here aud there all over the Burmese country, but 
chiefly in the jungle. It affords a strong yel¬ 
lowish white fibre, but from the scattered way 
in which it grows in a wild state, it would be 
difficult to collect it in any quantity.— McClel¬ 
land. 


(5106) MALVA MAURITIANA. 

Kuiigee ke pat, Lat. 

The seeds of this are brought from Hydrabad. 


It is cultivated in most parts ; of this country, 
may be used. 1, v ,.m 

(5107) MALVA MINIATA. This is an ex¬ 
tensive genus of plants of easy culture * and every 
variety of colour, easily propagated by seed, 
cuttings, or dividing the suckers. — Riddell . 

(5108) MALVA ROTUNDIFOLIA, L. is 
likewise cultivated in India. V. lloxb. voi. ii. 
p. 18 I.— O' Shanghnexsy, pat/e 214. 

(5109) MALVA SYLVKSTRIS. Marsh¬ 
mallow. « 

Khabazce and Anjil, Arab. J Khitmie, Pers. 

The seed, towdrie.— O' Shaughnessy, p. 214. 

(5110) MALVA TILLEFOLIA is a straggling 
annual during the rains and is found widely dis¬ 
persed in Burmah. The fibre of this plant re¬ 
sembles jute.— McClelland. 

(5111) MALVACEAE. As many plants have 
flowers and seed-vessels which closely resemble 
the Mallow, they have been united by botanists 
into a natural family of plants, which they have 
called Malvaceae, or Mallow-ivorts. Some ‘other 
families, such as the Tiliaceee or linden Tribe 
elsewhere described, and the Sterculiaceee and 
Byttneriacece , also noticed, having also a con¬ 
siderable resemblance to each other and to 
the Muloaceec, have been further grouped 
into a larger class which has beeu called 
Malavales. These groupings are interesting, 
inasmuch as they bring together, though iu 
these different families, a number of plants which 
resemble each other iu properties; for the 
greater number of the species not only 
abound iu mucilage, but their barks in fi¬ 
bres which are manufactured into cordage. 
Of these, numerous instances are mentioned 
iu these pages, but still more will probably 
remain to be enumerated aud reported on 
by subsequent observers ; and, therefore, colo¬ 
nists in tropical countries may search among 
these for fibre-yielding plants with considerable 
certainty of (hiding many possessed of' very valu¬ 
able properties. Tiio family of Malvaceae or 
Maiknv-worts is extremely numerous in species, 
which abound chiefly m tropical parts of the world 
in the form of trees and shrubs, though species, 
as the Mallow and .Mars1 1 Mallow, do exteud to 
temperate climates. The known fibre-yielding 
plants belong to the genera Malta , Hibiscus, 
Sida, Althoea, Lavelera, Urena, &c. ; besides 
Gossypiuni, the genus yielding Cotton. Of these 
many are employed iu different countries lor 
yielding fibre lor cordage and for other purposes. 
Hoyle bib. PI. p 254. Urena lobata aud U. sinuala, 
two weeds also belonging to the family Mulvacw 
the one called btm-ochra and the other kunga, are 
common in most parts of India, also abound iu 
strong fibre and a tolerable line substitute for 
Flax. 
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If the common Mallow {Malta sylveslris, $tc.,) of species in Auguste de St. Hilaire’s ‘ FloraBrar 
Europe, or tlie Marsh-mallow {Alihan officinalis), zilite Meridionals And of Mexican kinds many 
are examined, it will be found that they abound are described in the various volumes,of the * Lan¬ 
in fibre ; others of these genera are valued for uaea.’ A few African species are also to b,e found 
their fibres in different countries, as Malm in Guilleiruti and Perrottefc’s ‘ Flora Senegainbise,’ 
crispa is said by Cavannilles to have its fibre vol. i.— Eat/. Ogc. , 

separated in Syria, and Althaea cannalnna, is (5112) M AMEER A MAMfEERAN.are of two 

sometimes so employed iu the South of Europe; different kinds in the Lahore bazaar, the one 
so Lava (era arbarea, or Tree Mallow, will be from Cashmere, the other from China, called 
found to abound in fibre.— Roy la, Fib. Plants. Khutai (Scvthea). The latter is officinal all 
The Malvacea, or Mallow-worts, are a large over the East, being much used by the Hakims, 
natural order of Exogenous Plants,- the dis- who deem this root to be a specific in ophthal- 
tinguishing marks of which are polvpctalous flow- mies; but, they say, that the genuine drug is 
ers, mouadelphous stamens, unilocular anthers, seldom to be met with, and this I believe, as 
and a valvate calyx. They also have alternate it has many substitutes. (Chelidonium majus 
leaves, the hairiness of which, if present., is usually and (rlaucum.) Dr. Hoyle .affirms Ranunculus 
stellate; and conspicuous stipules. A large pro- ficaia or fioaria to be the plant from which the 
portion of the order consists of herbaceous or an- Cashmereati mameera is produced. Roth, sorts 
nual plants, inhabiting all the milder parts of the are used, in general externally, and in corn- 
world, lmt much the most plentiful in hot. conn- position with other dugs, are applied to the ,eyes 
tries, where alone a comparatively small number as a dry collvrium.— Ilonigberger, p. 304. 
of species become trees. In many eases they are (5113) M AMMALIA., MAMMALS, a term 
remarkable for the large size and beautiful eo- employed by Liiinmus to designate those animals 
lours of their flowers, which are however fugitive, which suckle their young, and which seems pre¬ 
expanding for a single day only; but. the great ferrible to the. term Mammif’ercs generally used 
number of them and the regularity of their sue- by the French , zoologists. Mammals are verte- 
cession during the flowering season make this of b rated animals whose blo'od is red and warm, 
little importance. Among the very numerous and whose system of circulation is double ; whose 
species several are of essential service toman, fuff us, in most species, is nourished in utero by 
As emollients they are well known in medical means of a placenta; whose young, when born 
practice, the Marsh-Mallow ( Alihan a/Jlriualis ) at the proper period, give signs of life at 
being one of the most useful among this kind their birth, and arc in a state of nature, 
of remedial substances, and a large proportion of afterwards fed with milk secreted by the mammae 
the whole order being capable of supplying its of the mother till they are old enough to 
place. The hairy covering of the seeds of the procure their food, or to have it supplied from 
various species of Gossgpium forms the raw other sources. Linnaeus, who makes the Mam - 
cotton so important to manufacturers. Malva in alia the first class of the Animal Kingdom, 
tricuspidala is used by the negroes in the gives the following definition :—Heart with two 
West Indies as a substitute for soap. The auricles and two ventricles; blood warm, red ; 
seeds of Hibiscus abelmoschus are warm and lungs respiring reciprocally ; jaws incumbent, 
musky, and are employed in perfumery as a covered : armed with teeth in most; penis in- 
substitute for musk; those of II. esculent us trans, viviparas, laetiferas; senses—tongue, nos- 
form the ochra, so much used in hot coun- trils, eves, ears, papillae (touch); covering—hairs, 
tries as a mucilaginous ingredient in soups. Stc. ; support (fulcra)—four feet, except in those 
A few species are acid, especially H. sabdariffa. which are entirely aquatic, jn which the posterior 
Finally the tenacious fibres procured from the feet are bound together (compedes) into the fin of 
inner bark of many kinds of Malvaceous. Plants the tail ; a tail iu most. This class Linnaeus 
form a good description of cordage. II. ela - divides into orders, principally resting on the 
tus and H. tiliacea, and several kinds of bases of dentition. His name for the incisor 
Sida, are principally used for this purpose, teeth is Prunores; for the canine or cuspidate- 
The order is related to Sterculiacea and liytlneri- teeth, Laniarii: and for the back or grinding 
aeca. There are 37 genera and 1000 species, teeth, Motares. The orders, which are six in 
The only modern systematical account of the number, are comprised in three sections, depend- 
genera and species of the order is to be found in ing on the nature of the extremities ;—1, 
the first volume of De Candolle’s ‘ Prod rain us;’ The Unguiculata, containing the orders Brut a, 
but the genera have been since constructed upon Glires, Primates, and i'era. 2, The Ungulate, 
principles so much more precise, and the number comprising the Bellua and Pecora. 
of speoies has,been so very considerably increas- Muiica , consisting of the order Ode (Whales) 
ed, that this ©numeration"is of little use at pre- only. 1. The Primates consist of the genera 
sent.. There is a good account of Indian spe- Homo, Simia, Lemur, and F espertilio. 2. The 
cies. in Wight and Amott’s ‘ Pradromus Florae Bruta comprises the genera Elapkas, Trichechus, 
Peninsulas Indies Orientalis ;’ of Brazilian Brachypus, Myrmecophuga, Manis, and Dasypus. 
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3. Under the "Fura arc arranged the genera 
PAoca, (fonts, Felis, Viverra, Mustela, Ursns, 
Didelphis, Talpa, Sorex, and Erinaoeus. 4. The 
Olires embrace the genera Ilystrix, Lepns, Cas¬ 
tor, Mm, Scinrus, and Noctilio. 5 . The Pe- 
cora. comprehend the genera Camellia, Maschas, 
(forms, Capra, Oris, and Bos. 0 . To the Bdhue 
lielong the genera Equus, Hippopotamus, Sas, 
mid Rhinoceros. 7. Under the order Cete are 
arranged thegenern Monothn, Batten a, Phtjade.r, 
and DelphiuHs. The following Table exhibits 
the geographical distribution of the species of 
Mammalia contained in the colled ion of the 
British Museum, one of the most extensive col¬ 
lections in the world 
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J1 




_ 

— 

(raleopithccidic «... 


1 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

- 

Vcspertilionidiv .... 

u - 

47 

19 

1 

h‘2 


1 1 

n 

i 

Fkr JR 









Felidae. 

3 5 

70 

47 

21 

15 


I 

_ 

Ursidfe. 

1 — 

0 

— 

•1 

5 

_ 



Talpidjc.in 1 

J2 

14 

t 

— 




Mncropidiv.- 

1 

3 

— 

] 

8 

— 

79 

_ 

Phovirhv. 

3 — 



1 


3 

1 


Cete. 







1 


Balaniidre . 

3 — 

— 

1 


_ 

__ 


, 

Delphi nida!. 

4 — 

4 

3 


— 


1 

3 

Mauatidm 

_ 

_ 

x 


1 




! I al i co ridiv. 

. — 

1 



L 




Ryte nadir.- 

— 

— 

— ■ 

- 


- 

— 

— 

Gmues. 









Murid iv . I 

1 J 

11) 

20 

\( 

10 

] 

11 


Hy*tricida;...,. 

l- 

1 

1 

1 

15 

2 

1 'X 


Lcporidiv. 

5 4 

6 

4 

5 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

Jerboidtc. 

7 7 

43 

19 { 

U 

4 

1 

- -- 

___ 

Aspalacidic. 

1 1 

3 

6 

2 

1 

- 

— 

— 

UXOULATA. 

1 








Bovidiv . 

8 8 

36 

49 

( 

2 

Q 

_____ 

I 

Kquidiv . — 

- 1 

— 

3 - 

— 


_ 

_ 


Elephantidfp . 

1 — 

6 

11 - 


3 ■ 



1 

Dasvnidce. .. — 


2 

3 - 


9 • 



i 

Bradypdiv . — 

• - 



1 

4 - 

— 

u 

— 

Total . M 

28 2 

o 

547 89100 1 

4 ] 

10 J 

13 


Mammalogy is the science which has for its ob¬ 
ject the study and classification of animals with 
mammae, or beaSts, that is to say, Man, and 
Quadrupeds properly so called, including the 
Quadrumanous Animals and Whales. The ob¬ 
jects of this science are numerically much less 
than those which constitute the other classes of 
animated beings ; their bulk, as compared with 
that of the others, is generally speaking of 
greater volume, and their structure is more 


ALIA. 

readily laid open by the knife of the zootemist; 
whilst, with tiie exception of those passages by 
which nature gradually passes from one'form to 
another, their differences arc more strongly mark¬ 
ed. The habits too are better known, and con¬ 
sequently they afford materials for classification 
capable of a comparatively ccrtaiu arrangement. 
To a certain extent the knowledge of Mam¬ 
malia and their nominal distinctions, as regards 
their habits and economic uses, must have been 
of the earliest date. The Holy Scriptures 
abound with passages to confirm this statement, 
if indeed it needed confirmation. Ancient mo¬ 
numents too, long anterior to the times of the 
(Irecks and Homans, speak the snme language. 
When we come dmvn to the time of Artistotle, 
we find that the science had not proceeded further 
than a knowledge of the external and internal 
struct lire of these animals, wit bout any attempt 
at a systematic arrangement, of them, if we de¬ 
scend lower, we find the science in the same state 
whether we consult the works of Pliny or of the 
other ancient writers who followed Aristotle. 
Our limits will not permit us to do more than 
allude to the authors, and they were not few, 
who entered upon this hraneh of the science 
after Wav. Of these Sebu mav be considered 

ft ♦' 

one of the principal, and his work is justly 
appreciated for the number, and generally speak¬ 
ing for the accuracy of the well-executed 
plates which illustrate his voluminous work. 
Hut there then arose one who was eminently 
distinguished from the crowd of zoological au¬ 
thors. Linnaeus, an outline of whose system 
is given above, fixed the science upon a basis 
which his penetrating genius immediately saw 
was the secure one. He may be said to have in¬ 
vented a language admirably adapted to the 
wants of that science ; and it is in this depart¬ 
ment that the great Swedish naturalist shines 
pre-eminently as a zoologist. In vain was the 
splendid genius of Button arrayed agninst, him 
and his pupils ; in vain did Klein, who seemed 
to live for no other purpose than to attack the 
Swede, publish his ‘ Qiiadmpcdum Dispositio 
irevisque Historia Naturalis* (1751), wherein he 
separated the Mammalia into two groups, the 
Ungulated and the Unguicidated, each consisting 
of five families; in vain did Brisson (1756) 
publish his ‘Animal Kingdom divided into Ele¬ 
ven Classes,’ containing 18 orders and 42 genera, 
some of the latter well defined and still admit¬ 
ted ; the philosophical system of Linnseus daily 
gained ground, and at length became almost 
the universal language of zoology— Eng. Cgc. 
Notices of the more important of the Mammals 
of Southern and Eastern Asia will be found en¬ 
tered under their several heads, but we give here 
a Catalogue of the Species of Mammalia found 
in the Southern Mahratta Country; with their 
Svnonimes in the native languages in use there* 
—By Mr. Walter EllioT, of the Madras Civil 
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MAMMALIA. 


Service, and October in the Madras Literary So¬ 
ciety’s Journal, July 183ft. *The district 
of Lidia, in which the animals contained 
in the following list were procured, is a 
part of the high table-land towards the south 
of the Dekhan, commonly called the Southern 
Muhratta Country, and constitutes the British 
zillah of Dharwar. It ought, likewise, geogra¬ 
phically speaking, to include the small province 
of Sunda, which, according to the political ar¬ 
rangement of the country, is placed under the 
zillah of Canara, in the presidency of Madras. 
The general boundaries are the rivers Kistuah 
and Bhima on the north and N. E.: the Turn- 
bhoodra river on the south ; the Nizam’s territo¬ 
ry on the east, and the Syhadri range of moun¬ 
tains on the west The latter are generally 
called the Chats ; a term which however proper¬ 
ly applies only to the passes leading through 
them. The general face of this tract is much di¬ 
versified, and affords a great variety of elevation 
and of geological structure, thereby materially af¬ 
fecting the distribution and the habitat of the dif¬ 
ferent species of animals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion is a thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the moun¬ 
tainous region of the Chats to their summits, 
and clothing the valleys that extend between ! 
their different ridges. It abounds with the teak 
and various other lofty forest trees, festooned by 
enormous perennial creepers. The bamboo forms 
a tliiek and luxuriant underwood in some places, 
while others are entirely open, and the banks of 
many clear and rapid streams flowing through it, 
abound with the black pepper plant, the wild 
cinnamon and other odoriferous shrubs. Tortious 
of this forest are often left entirely untouched by 
the axe or knife, forming a thick impervious shade j 
for the growth of the black pepper, cardamom i 
and Mari palm—( Garyota Herns). These are j 
called hots and are favourite resorts of wild ani¬ 
mals. To the east of the regular forest lies a 
tract called the Mulund, or rain-country (though 
the natives of the plains often include the j/uiri, or 
forest. utuler the same denomination), in which 
the trees degenerate into large hushes, the bam¬ 
boo almost entirely eeases, and cultivation, chief¬ 
ly of rice, becomes much more frequent. The 


bashes consist chiefly of the knrmtla, the pail**, 
&e. It abouuds in tanks and artificial reservoirs 
f«»r purposes of irrigation. East of the Mul- 
nad is a great extent of alluvial plain, pro¬ 
ducing fine crops of wheat, cotton, ' maize, 
millet, &e. [liolcus sorghum, Pauicnm Itali- 
cum, Cicer arictiuum.] And on the Nizam’s 
frontier are found a succession of low dry hills, with 
tabular summits, often rising in abrupt scarped 
precipices, and intersecting and traversing the 
plains in various directions. They are clothed 
with low thorny jungle of bubal and acacia , and 
their bases, and the valleys lictwcen, composed 
of a light sandy soil, are cultivated with millet 
vetches, &e. [Tanicum spientum, Panieum raili- 
arc, Phaseolus max, Phaseolus mtmgo, &c.] The 
first or mountainous division consists chiefly of 
micaceous, clay, and other schists, which to the 
northward are suecmled by basaltic or trap for¬ 
mation. The Mulnad is composed of undulat¬ 
ing clav-slate hills, which become covered with 
basalt to the north. This trap formation extends 
in a slanting direction from S. W. to N. E. near¬ 
ly coinciding with a line drawn from Sadashea- 
glmr oil the coast, to Beejapoor and Sholapoor— 
and, what is remarkable, is almost coincident 
with that marking the separation of the two 
great tribes of the population using totally dis¬ 
tinct languages,—the Mahrattas and Canarese. 
The hills to the N. E. and E. are all of primi¬ 
tive sandstone sometimes resting on schists, 
sometimes immediately on granite, which latter is 
the rook nearest the surface in the central and 
eastern plains. But a well defined range of hills- 
to the S. W., called the Kupputgud, is entirely 
composed of micaceous and clay slates, resting 
on granite. The hills more to the N. and N. W. 
are basaltic. The extensive plains lying between 
these different lines of hills and eminences are 
composed of the rich, black mould, trailed regur , 
or cotton ground, resulting from decomposed 
basaltic rocks. To the N. E. a considerable 
tract of limestone is found, resting on tin; sand 
stone, about Bagaleote, Badami, Hungund, Mu- 
dibihal, &c. The distribution of species through¬ 
out these different tracts is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table : those marked are confined to one 
tract only. 


Distribution of Species. 


Common to all. 

Mountain Forest. 

Mulnad. 

Black, Plaius. 

i 

Sandstone Hills and red 
sandy soil. 

Simla radiatns. 

Shiuolophus.. ... 

Vespcirtilio......... 

Pteropus edttlift. 

ITrsns (ProchiIlls) la- 

hiatus ..... 

So rex 1 adieu*. 

Lutra Nair.... 

Cairn ferus Dukhttn- 
ensis. 

Simia Entellus. 

* Maugusta Vitticoliis 

* Fclis Wagatec. 

Mus Longicaudatils... 
Scinrus Palmarurrt... 

* - (dark variety) 

* —. Maximus...... 

* Pteromys Philip- 

nensifc. 

, Mania Fe a tad actyla.. 

Cynopterus Margina- 

tllS. 

Megaderma Lyra or 

Carnatica. 

Rhinolophns Speoris.. 

— -Mariu us. 

-.-Fulgens,. 

Canis Lupus.... 

■ Aureus.. 

—-— Bengal eu sis. ... 

Cania Lupus. 

- Aureus.,. 

—• Bengulensis. 

Felis Jubata. 

-—- Chaus.. 

Mus Iadieus, (black 
variety). 

— Mettado do. ... 

— Musculus Indi- 

cus.. 

Simia Entellus frare) 
Cynopterus marginatum 

* Riviuopoma Hardwkkli 
Rhinolophns Speoris 

* Tnphozous 

Canis Lupus 

-Aureus 

—— Bengal ensi s 
liyoftua Vulgaris 

Mis Jubata 1 
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MAMMALIA- 


Common to all. Mountain Forest. Mulaad. 


Hyaena vulgaris. * Elephas A viaticus... Felis Jubata. 

Viverra Indiqa or Rasse * Moschus Memina... -Chaus. 

I’nradoxurus Typtts. ... Orvus Hippetephas. Hycena Vulgaris.. 

Mangunta Grisea. .Axis. Mus Indious (red va- 

Felis Tigris. * Muntjak.. riety, rare) . 

- Pnrdus. * Ros Gaurus or -- Mettade, (/are) 

Mus giganteus. Frontalis. .Lcggyade ... ... 

-—- KaMus... —— Budiiga., ... 

-- Drawn an u*.*. .Gulandi. 

Sciurns Talmarnm. .. Longiraudatus .. 

Hystrix cristata... . Hufus. 

Lepua Nigricollis..Miisoulus lndi- 

Sus Scrota ferus. cus. 

Gerhillus Indiras.,.. 
Munis Pentaciactvla .. 

Orvus Axis. 

* Antilope qmidricor- 
nis. 


Bl*ck Plains, 


Sandstone Dills and red 
sandy soil. 


Antilope Cervica- —Chaus 

pra. .. Mus Leggyada 

Damalis Risia. —— Budoga 

..Gnlandi 

. —— Lougieaudatus 

..M usculus 

... Gerhillus Intlicus 

.,. Orvus axiri 

. * Antilope Arabiea 


(5114) Sinna ( Xtacacm) radial us. — Cercoce- 
lm RadialtiSy Geoff. 

Koti, 1 Bandar, l)i;K. 

Mutivga, > Can. Makada, M ah. 

Mungn, 3 Kerda, do. of tlu» Ghats, 

This species abounds over the whole country, 
sometimes inhabiting the wildest jungles, at 
others living in populous towns, and carrying off 
fruit and grain from the shops of the dealers, 
with the greatest coolness and address.— Elliot 
M. L 8. J. July JS39,/?. <>5. 

(5 115) Simla {Sem no pith ecus) enlellus .— Ov.r- 
copUhecus entellut , Geoff. 

Moosya, Can. j Wanur, Mah. 

Langur, Dkk. | 

The black-faced monkey of Europeans,—- 

Abounds more particularly in the forests, where 
its loud wild erv is particularly striking. They 
are both useful and troublesome to the sports¬ 
man, who may often judge by their agitation and 
chattering of the vicinity of some beast of prey ; 
while lie himself is apt to be assailed in a similar 
manner when trying to steal upon the more 
timid kinds of game. The species is celebrated 
in Hindu mythology, for having, under their 

leader Hanumnn, assisted the hero and demi-god 
Kama, the first Hindu conqueror of the forests 
of Southern India, as related in the Kamavana. 
The Enlellus appears to want the cheek pouches 
characteristic of SemvopUhecus .* An adult male 
measured, from muzzle to insertion of tail, 1 foot 
10£ in.—length of tail alone 3 feet 2J—height 
from heel to crown'3 feet —weight 22 lbs.— 
do. of an adult female 18 lbs .—Elliot \M. L . S. 
J. July 1839, page 95. \ 

• (5116) Pier opus edulis medius.—Tleropus 
Medius, Temminck; Monog. de Man. i 1. 176. 

Toggal Bawli, Can. I Guddal. DeiC 
Sikatyelle, Bo. of the I Barbagal, po. 

Wuddur caste. j ' 

The flying-fox of Europeans. Its flesh is es¬ 
teemed good eating. The tongue of this animal 


is remarkable, being eovered with large papillae, 
pointing backwards, and each one terminating in 
a brush or colled ion of bristly points. Length 
of the male, 12 to 13 incites — weight, 29oz—~of a 
female, 20 nz. Expanse of wings upwards of + 
feet. When disturbed during the (lay. they fly 
slowly round and round, with a low screaming 
noise, and soon settle again ; hovering for a mo¬ 
ment over a bough, they catch suddenly with the 
(‘law on the angle of the wing, and, allowing the 
body to drop, they swing with a single hold. 
They vary considerably in shade and colour.— 
Elliot. M.'L. S. J. July 1839. 

(5117) Pteropus ( Gynopterui ) marginatus, Fr. 
Cuvier.— Pleropus margwains, Temminck ; Mo- 
nag. ile Mam, I. 202. Length, 4£ inch. Weight, 
2oz. a male. The dentition agrees with the 
statement of Fr. Cuvier, which he adopts as the 
character of his genus Cynoplerus. Incisors *- 
cannies -j- -j molars f = 30 ; is somewhat rare ; 
found in clusters on the folded leaves of the plan¬ 
tain, the palmyra, &c.— Elliot M. L. S. J. July 
1839. 

(5118) Vesperlilio (. Megaderma ) carnalica ? 
—New species ? M. lyra. 

General name for all bats, Sliampdar, Shab parnk, 
Kanknp&ti, Can, | Dkk. 

This species differs from the dentition common¬ 
ly assigned to Megaderma., in having incisors £ 
canines -J- \ molars if f=24 ; whereas the mo¬ 
lars according to the Geoffroy are J -J. Above, 
mouse colour; beneath, paler. Nasal appendage, 
large, oblong, reaching to the base of the ears, 
with a plait or fold down in the centre. Oreill- 
on cordate, the anterior lobe high and pointed, 
the posterior rounded; the muzzle truncate, the 
under lip cleft. Four mammse. Female gener¬ 
ally larger. Temminck states that the females and 
young of some bats live apart from the males at 
certain seasons, which may account for this. 
Mon. de mam. Tom. ii. p. 6. 
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MAMMALIA. 


Male. 

,. 3 inches. 

..13 


H 


H 


Female. 

Length....... .. ..... 3-1 inches 

Expansion of wings- 191- 

Ear (behind),. J xV 

Ear (before), litV 

Carpus . 2^ 

Tarsus... 1-3-J-lOths. 

Head,.. 

Additional lengthJ 
of the interl'emo-V 
ral membrane, \ 

Weight,. loz. lOdrs. loz.3drs.10g. 

These were the largest dimensions ascertained 
from 14 females and 7 males, obtained at various 
times. They are common in the Mulnad, in old 
temples, caves, &c. 

(5119) Vesperlilio ( Rkiuopoma ) HardwicJcii. 
Male. Female. 

Weight... 10 drs. 8 drs. 13 grs. 

Length of body,... 


tail. 


2 t ® 5 inches, 
■2/6- 


2 * 

I o 


•i’o 


—-- carpus 

- tarsus 2 t 5 u 

Expanse of wings... 13. 

This is probably the species already described 
by General llardvvicke, but the means are not 
at hand of verifying his description. The spe¬ 
cies has the muzzle long, thick, truncated and 
surmounted with a small leaf. Oreillon oblong, 
bi-aciuninated; forehead concave, with a fossa 
or chaunel running down the centre. The nos¬ 
trils are placed in the truncated plane of the 
muzzle, being covered with a membrane slit 
transversely, and with a small round puncture 
in the middle of the slit. By means of this ap¬ 
paratus the animal is enabled to open or shut its 
nostrils at pleasure. The leaf-like process rises 
from the same plane of the muzzle. Found in 
old ruins to the eastward of the province. 

(5120) Rftinolophus, Geotf. This, and the two 
following species, seem to form a subdivision of 
the section R/uno J ophus (Geoffrey), differing in 
the number of teeth and having in common a 
remarkable peculiarity common to all, not includ¬ 
ed in his specific characters, which may be des¬ 
cribed as a circular cavity, or sac, behind the 
nasal crest. This cavity the animal cun turn out 
at pleasure, like the linger of a glove; it is lined 
with a pencil of stiff hairs, and secretes a yellow 
substance like wax. When alarmed, the auirnal 
opens this cavity ami blows it out, during which 
it is protruded and withdrawn at each breathing. 
Teunuinck notices it uuder the name of a syphon, 
or purse iu It. 1 insignia and Speori*. Dentition, 
incisors |-; canh»es-}- molars f- £ 28 ; whereas 
iu Geoffroy’s group the molars are £ •£, and the 
total number 30. But Temmiuck makes them vary 
from $• to The upper incisors are ilistaut, plac¬ 


ed near the canines and triangular, broad at the 
edge and sloping to the Toot, the lower ones are 
close together, crenelate at the edge, each having 
three points. In all other respects, the characters 
are the same as Rhinolophua. Nose furnished with 
a complicated crest. Ears distinct,, marked with 
transverse distinct wrinkles. Intel femoral mem¬ 
brane large. Warts ou the pubes.— Elliot M. L. 
S. J. p. 98. July 1839. 

(5121) Rhinolophua apeoris ?— R. Grunteni- 
fere, Perou. — It. Maraupialia , Geoff.— £. Dui- 
hunensis, Sykes. Ears large, erect, acuminate, 
rounded to the base. Muzzle short, crest very 
complicated, consisting of a simple transverse 
membrane, or leaf extending between the eyes, 
behind which is the civcular sac. In front is a 
cavity, in which are pierced the complicated nos¬ 
trils, and surrounded by another smaller mem¬ 
brane ; the upper portion next the frontal leaf 
thick and fleshy, the lower, above the lip, fine. 
On either side without this are three smaller 
parallel membranes or fringes, reaching from the 
eyes downwards. Body short thick, of a light 
mouse colour. Interfemoral membrane, narrow, 
square, including the tail, which consists of about 
four joints, the half of the last joint being free at 
the point. Pubes naked, large, with one or two 
warts. Two pectoral mainline, two inguinal. 
Whether the latter are false or real is doubtful. 
It has been said they have no lacteal glands, but 
I have constantly remarked them, and that they 
are smaller in the young female. Females with 
the frontal sac less developed. On a comparison 
of about 18 specimens, the measurement of the 


largest was- 


Mule. 


Female. 


Length.2/ 0 - inches.. 


of tail. 


1 


2-/ff 

1 


Total. 3 

of exserted portion 

of tail. l y lOtlis. 

of ear. 

of carpus. 

of tarsus. 


3 


l*ff 


r, 

T<5 


9 

l 0 


Expansion of wings. l.». 12*- 

Weight. 6 drs. 13 grs. 6 drs. 

Found in old buildings, wells, &o. The R. Duk- 
hunenais of Sykes is said to differ from R. Speoria 
in the -length of the carpus, but in Teinminck, 
Monog. deMauuT. 11. p. 17, the fore arm is 
stated to be shorter than the whole length, ami 
the difference of colour is not sufficient to con¬ 
stitute a specific difference.— Elliot , M. L. 8. J. 
July 1839. 

(5122) Rinolophus Marinate .—New Spe¬ 
cies. Ears large, erect, rounded : m uzz le 
short, with a trim verse frontal leaf or membrane 
and the sac behiud it as the last, and in front a 
simple membrane round the nostrils. Body 
short, and thick. iuterfemoral membrane large, 
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MAMMALIA. 


including the tail, all but the extreme tip. Pubes 
small covered. Mamma; as in the preceding, 
colour dusky brown, paler beneath. 

Male- —Length 1 r * 0 ; tail 1 —3^; ear 

tV » .. eafpus IfV i tarsus, barely -fe; ex¬ 
pansion of wings 10-|; weight 4 drs. 20 grs.— 
The sexes nearly alike.— Elliot, M. L. 8. J. July 
1889. 

(5123) Rhinolophm fulgent. —New Species. 
This resembles the last in every respect, but 
the membranes of the crest are more developed. 
Color a bright fawn above, and go bleu beneath. 
Membrane of the wings blackish. 

Length 1-*,; tail T V—2^ ; ear fa, ; carpus 
3-A'l tarsus barely T ° 0 -; expansion of wings 10-J; 
weight 4 drs. 24 grs. 

Very rare. The above is the description of an 
adult male. 

It cannot be identified with the II. larvatua of 
Horsticld, which it. resembles in colour, because 
it (the Larva ties) has the complicated crest and 
dimensions of Speoris. — Elliot, M. L. 8. J. July 
1839. 

(5124) Taphozous Of this only one specimen 
was obtained of which the description has been 
lost.— Elliot , M. L. 8. J. July 1839. 

Vespertilio Proper —Two small species are 
common,but neither of them have been identified. 

■— Elliot, M. L. S. J. July 1839. 

(5125) f'esprrlilio —Ears small, sub-1riangular, 
shorter than the head ; oreillou oblong, rounded, 
colour above pale dusky brown, beneath lighter. 
Length 2 inches ; tail fa () —2-fa ,; carpus 1 fa ; 
expansion of wings 10 incites.— Elliot, At. L. S. 
J. July 1839. 

(51*215) Vespertllio —Smaller than the last. 
Ettrs larger, rounded, nearly as long as the head. 
Oreillou curved and rounded at the end. Col¬ 
our dark brown above and below. Length 1 fa ; 
tail i 7 0 -—2^; carpus 1 ; expansion of wings 7*. 

Elliot , Ad. L. S. J. July 1839. 

(5127) Sorex Indicus, Geotf. 

Sundeli, Cix. | Cliaclmmlar, Dr k. 

(5128) Ursus {Proalulus) lub talus. — Ursus 
labiatus, Blainvillc. 

Kaddi, Karadi, Canauesk. | Iteech, Dukiiaxi. 
Aswal, Mauhatta. | 

The pcculitir dentition of this animal, distin¬ 
guishing it from Gen. Ursus, has been remarked 
by Colonel Sykes. There are never more than , 
4 incisors in the upper jaw. 1 possess several 
crania, one of them with the milk teeth just 
giving way to the adult ones, all agreeing in this 
peculiarity. Their food seems to be black ants, 
termites, beetles, fruit, particularly the seed of 
the Cassia Fistula, of the date tree, &c., honey. 
When pursued, they carry their cubs on then- 
back. lu 1333 a bear was chased and killed 
having carried her two cubs in this manner, 


nearly three miles. It appears to be a long-lived 
animal. Instances are known of their living in 
a state of captivity for 40 years .—Elliot M. L.S. 
J. July 1839. 

(5129) Zutra flair. —Fr. Cuvier. 

Nirnai, Cast, (literally 
“ water dog.*') 

Datwai bekk Do. of the 


W uddar tribe. 

Pani kutta, Duk. (liter- 
Elliot, M. I. S. J. July 1839. 

(5130) Canis Familiaris, {wild 
Canis Dukkunensis of Sykes. 


ally ” water dog.”) 
Hud or Hada, Mali, of 
the Gbats. 

Jalmanus and Jalmanjar, 
Mah. 


variety).- 


Jungli Kutta, Duk. 

The wild dog was not known in the Southern 
Mahratta Country until of late years. It has 
now become very common. The circumstance 
of their attacking in a body and killing the tiger, 
is universally believed by the natives. Instances 
of their killing the wild boar, and of tigers leav¬ 
ing a jungle in which a pack of wild dogs had 
taken up their quarters, have come to my own 
knowledge; and on one occasion a party of the 
officers of the 18th regiment M. N. I. saw a 
pack run into, and kill, a large Satnbnr stag near 
Dharwar. 1 once captured a bitch and seven 
cubs of this species, and had them alive for some 
time.— Elliot, M. L. S. J.Ju^y 1839. 

(5131) Canis lupus. 


Tola, Can. j Landgah, Duk. 

Tins species does not appear to differ from the 
common wolf. Three young oues which l had 
alive for some time agreed very much with the 
description of the Cauis pallipes of Colonel Sykes, 
but several adults that. 1 shot differed in their 
colours and general character. The head was 
large, the muzzle thicker, the colours in some 
cases more inclining to rulbus, particularly on 
the fore legs; which in some eases were deep red ; 
and the same colour was found on the muzzle 
from the eyes to the nose. Others have more 
rulbus on the hind legs, together with some 
black on the thighs, rump, and tip of the tail. 
Length from muzzle to insertion of tail 36 to 
37 inches ; do. of tail 10 to 7 £ : height at shoul¬ 
der 24 to 26-j length of head 10 ; circumference 
of do. L6 to 17 ; weight of au adult female 42 
lbs. The wolves of the Southern Mahratta 
Country generally hunt in packs, and I have 
seen them in full chase after the goat antelope 
(Gisella arabica). They likewise steal round 
the herd of Antelope cenucapra, and conceal 
themselves on different sides till an opportunity 
offers of seizing one of them unawares, as they 
approach, whilst grazing, to one or other of their 
hidden assailants. Oil one occasion, three 
wolves were seeu to chaee a herd of gazelle across a 
ravine, in which two others were lying in wait. 
They succeeded in seizing a female gazelle which 
was taken from them. They have frequently 
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be en jeen to course and rundown hares and fox¬ 
es ; and it is a common belief of the ryots that in 
open plains, where there is no cover or conceal¬ 
ment, they scrape a hole in the earth, in which 
one of the pack lies down and remains hid, while 
the others drive the herd of antelope over him. 
Their chief prey however is sheep, 'and the shep¬ 
herds say that part of the pack attack and keep 
the dogs in play, while others carry off their 
prey ; and that, if pursued, they follow the same 
plan, part turning and checking t he dogs, while 
the rest drag away the carcass, till they evade 
pursuit. Instances are not uncommon of their 
attacking man. In 1824 upwards of 30 children 
were devoured by wolves in the Purgunuah of 
Rone. Sometimes a large wolf is seeu to seek 
his prey singly. These are called won-tola, and 
reckoned particularly fierce. 

(5132) Ganis Aureus, Lin. 

Nari, Can. ; Kolah also Shighal, Dukiiani. 
The native sportsmen universally believe that an 
old jackal, which they call blmln, is in constant 
attendance on the tiger, and whenever his cry 
is heard, which is peculiar and different from that 
of the jackal generally, the vicinity of a tiger is 
confidently pronounced. I have heard the cry attri¬ 
buted to the bhalu frequently.— Elliot M. S J. 
July 1839- 

(5133) Ganis bengalensis, Shaw and Pennant. 
— C. Ko/cree, Sykes. 

Kotik, ") 

Kemp nari (red jackal) > Canarese. 

Chandak nari. j 

Lomri, Nonnt. Dukhani. Kokri, Mahratta. 

Lengtti from no3e to insertion of tail 30 
inches; do- of tail 14 in.; weight, male 7| lb. ; 
female 6* lb.—both large specimens. Shaw’s 
animal appears to be identical with the Ganis 
KoTcree of Colonel Sykes. Its principal food is 
rats, land crabs, grasshoppers, beetles, &c. On 
one occasion a half devoured mango was found 
in the stomach. It always burrows in open 
plains, runs with great speed, doubling like a 
hare ; but instead of stretching out at first like 
that animal, and trusting to its turns as a last 
resource, this fox turns more at first and if it can¬ 
not fatigue the dogs, it then goes straight away. 
It is remarkable that though the brush is generally 
tipt with black, a white one is occasionally found, 
while in other parts of India, as in Dutch, the 
tip is always white.— Elliot M. L. S. J. July 1839. 

(5134) Viverra Indica, Geoff.— Rasse, Hors- 
field. 

Punagin bekk, Can. | Kasturi, Mau. 

Mushk billi, Dux. | 

Length from the nose to insertion of tail 22 
inches; do. of tail 15-J in.—total 37-J—weight 
lb.—an adult female. Varies much in the 
distribution of the marks on the fur. Specimens 
from the Southern Mahratta Country illustrative 


of this variety have been deposited in the British. 
Museum.— Elliot, M. L. $. J. jttiy 183(9. ' 

(5135) Mangusta Mutigut.—Herpestes Griseus, 
Desra. 

It 

Mungli, Can. | Mangoos, Dtfx. 

There does not appear to be any difference 
between the Mangnsta Mangos and Mangusta 
Ca/ra, both of which are referrible to the Herpes-, 
tea gifieus of Destnarett.— Elliot, M. L.S+J. 
July 1839. 

(5136) Mangnsta Vitticollis.—Ilerpestes VU-‘ 
licollis, Bennett, Proceed. Zool. Sec. 1835', Part 
iii. p. 67. A specimen of thistinimal was'pro¬ 
cured in the thickest part of the ghat forests by 
accident, in 1829, and is now deposited in the 
British Museum. It is very rare, inhabits only 
the thickest wood, anil its habits are little known. 
Size the same as M. Grisea. The animal whs 
figured, first in 1839.— Elliot. M. L. S. J. 
July 1839. 

(5137) Paradoxurus Typus. —Fr. Cuv. 

Kent bek, Can. | Menuri, Dbk. 

Common in the Mulnad, living in trees, 
thatched roofs of houses and hute, &c. 


Dimensions. 


Male. 

Ft. 

inch. Female. Ft. 

inch. 

Length of body 

... 1 

1<>* 

1 

8* 

Do. tail . , 

... 1 

7 i 

1 

6 


3 

6 

2 

~ S 

Length of head. 


5 jl 

...... *i 1(J • • • • 

....... . 


Do. ear.... 


1JL .. 


... 1-fa 

Distance betwee 

11 the 

cars. 3 A-_ 


Length of sole 0 

f fore foot 2 t ^ . 


• • lyf 

Do.' do. 

hind do... 3^ s . 


•• 

Weight . 

. 

. ... 8*lbs... 

♦ • • • • • • • 

... 5|lbs 


— Elliot, M. h. S. J. July 1839. 

(5138) liyrvna vulgaris. 

SSW } c *“- I T ““’ D " K ' 

Length from nose to insertion of tail 3 ft. 6 
in. ; do. of tail 1 ft. 5 in.—total 4 ft. J1 in. ; 
do. of head 1 ft. 10 in. ; circumference of do. 

1 ft. 8 ? in. ; weight 74 lb.— Elliot, Ai. L. S. J. 
July 1839. 

(5139) Felts Tigris, Lin. 

Iluli, Can. ] Patajat Bag, dux. 

Bag, Duk. I Wahag, Mah. . 

The tiger is common over the whole district, 
breeding in the forest and mountain tracts, and 
coming into the open country when the grain is 
on the ground. In some places they do much 
mischief, and have been even known to carry off 
the inhabitants out of the villages, whilst sleep¬ 
ing in their verandahs during the night. The 
following are the largest dimensions of any tiger, 
male and female, killed in the Southern Mah¬ 
ratta Country, between the years 1889 and 1833 
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inclusive, and In affording n Comparison of from 
70 to 80 individuals. 


Leni 

ol 


iffth from nose to insertion i 

►ftoil,..J 

of t«il>. 


Adult Male. Do. Adult female. Do. 
It in. ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 


Total, . 9 

Height at the •hottltler. . 3 


4 

!' 


3 

3 

9 

a 


5 8 * 
2 11 

- \ 

8 2\ 
2 9 


9 

8J 

4 3 8 XU 3 6 


8 7| 3 7 

1 10 


Length from top of shoulder toi 

end of toes, .J 

_from the elbow to the ex > 

treraity of the toes. f 

Circumference behind the > 

shoulder,. J 

-of the forearm below the i 

elbow,.J 

_of the neck,. 2 8 

_of the head,. 2 9 

_of forearm above the elbow 2 3 

Weight.. 380 lbs, 360 lbs. 249 lbs. 


7 8 


1 7 

2 10 } 
3 l 


1 2 } 


3 „ 


I liave been thus particular in detailing the mea¬ 
surements of this species, because nothing is 
more common than to hear of tigers of 12, 14, 
and even 15 feet in length. Most persons con¬ 
tent themselves with measuring the skins of an 
ruiimn l after it is taken off; and I once measured 
a lion of 9 feet 4 inches, which was noted by an¬ 
other of the party in his journal, as 11 feet .• and 
by a third as 12—the one having measured the 
skin newly taken off and pulled out, the other 
when it was stretched to the uttermost by pegs, 
to dry. I do not believe that any tiger has ever 
been known that would exceed ten feet.. The 
following particulars relative to the habits of the 
tiger were collected during several years. The 
female has from 2 to 4 young, and does not. breed 
at any particular season. Their chief prey is 
cattle, but they also catch the wild hog,the somber , 
and, more rarely, the spotted deer. It is natu¬ 
rally a cowardly animal and always retreats from 
opposition until wounded or provoked. ‘Several 
instances came to notice of its being compelled to 
relinquish its prey by the cattle in a body driving 
it off. In one case an official report was made 
of a herd of buffaloes rushing on a tiger that had 
seized the herd-boy and forcing it to drop him. 
Its retiring from the wild dog has already been 
adverted to. Though the wild hog often become 
its prey, it sometimes falls a victim to the success¬ 
ful resistance of the wild boar. I once found a 
full grown tiger newly killed, evidently by the 
rip of a boar’s tusk ; and two similar instances 
were related to me, by gentlemen who had wit¬ 
nessed them, one of a tiger the other of a panther. 
It is generally believed that a tiger always kills 
his own food and will not eat carrion. I met 
with one instance of a tigress and two full grown 
cubs devouringa bultock that had died of disease. I 
saw the carcass in the evening, and next day, on 
the report of tigers having been heard in the 
night, jl followed their track, and found they had 
dragged the dead animal into the centre of a 
oom-field and picked the bones quite clean, after 
which they found a buffalo, ’killed it, and eat 
only & small portion of it, Another instance 
was related in a letter froih a “celebrated sports¬ 


man in Kandeish, who having killed a tigress, 
on his return to his tenfts, sent a pad elephant 
to bring it home. The messenger returned re¬ 
porting that on his arrival he found her alive. 
They went out next morning to the spot and 
discovered that she had been dragged into a ravine 
by another tiger and half the carcass devoured. 
They found him close by and killed him also. 
The Bheels in Kandeish say, that in the mon¬ 
soon, when food is scarce, the tiger feeds on 
frogs, and an instance occurred some years ago, 
in that province, of one being killed in a state of 
extreme emaciation, from a porcupine’s quill that 
had passed through his gullett and prevented his 
swallowing, and which had probably been planted 
there, in his attempts to make one of these animals 
his prey. Many superstitious ideas prevail among 
the natives regarding the tiger. They imagine 
that an additional lobe is added to his liver every 
year ; that his flesh possesses many medicinal 
qualities ; that his claws arranged together so as 
to form a circle, and hung round a child’s neck, 
preserves it from the effect of the evil eye. That 
the whiskers constitute a deadly poison, which 
for this reason arc carefully burnt off, the instant 
the animals are killed. Several of the lower 
castes eat his flesh. 
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(5140) Felis Pardus, Lin. 

The large variety—Honiga, Can. 

Tendwa, Duk. 

Tcndowa, of the Banris or Chita 
catchers. 

Asnea. Maliratta of the Ghats. 
The smaller one—Kerkal. Can. 

Gorbacha Duk. 

Bibla, of the Bauris. 

Of this species there appear to be two varieties, 
a large and a small kind, though others are of 
opinion, that the smaller animal is the leopard. 
Col. Sykes also distinguishes two kinds of cheta, 
but considers the larger one to be the leopard. 
The natives distinctly recognize the two kinds by 
different names. Shaw says, the leopard is dis¬ 
tinguished from the panther by its paler yellow 
colour, and again that the leopard is considerably 
the smaller of the two. Here the paler is the larger. 
The most remarkable difference between these 
seems to be that of size, but on a careful in¬ 
spection, other particulars are detected. An ex¬ 
amination of a large collection of skins, that had 
been brought for the Government reward, and 
were deposited in the office of t he district, gave 
the following characters. The large skins measur¬ 
ed from 4J- to 5 feet; the tail 2-J—7$; 
the height appeared to be 2£ ; the smaller ones 
were 3 to ft. long ; the tail 2^— 6 ; the 
height was from 1-J- to 2. The colour of the larger 
skins was generally pale fulvous yellow, the belly 
white, whilst others were deeper and more faw¬ 
ny, some being a sort of reddish yellow, Without 
any white at all, beneath. In the XerJkal tti&e 
is also a great Variety bf shade. Bat generally the 
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greater n umb er of Honigas are pale coloured and 
of the Kerkals, dark ; whence probably the name 
of the latter from kern, dark or black. As a 
general rule too, the fur of the Honiga is shorter 
and closer ; that of the Kerkal longer and looser. 
The character of the spots is always the same. 
They may be characterised as imperfect annuli, 
consisting of groups of spots, arranged in imper¬ 
fect circles ; but sometimes approximating more 
and becoming like trifdils squares : : or like 
the impression of a dog’s foot, particularly along 
the dorsal line, and ou the head, neck, shoulders, 
loins ttnd legs. Where the ground colour is dark, 
the spots are more confused. The tail is 
without annuli, spotted throughout, but some¬ 
times the spots run into each other at the end, 
giving the appearance of a black tip. The 
large" variety is found chiefly among the roc¬ 
ky hills to the eastward, the smaller is more 
common in the wooded country of the Mulnad. 
The former is a taller, slighter, more active ani¬ 
mal, exceedingly strong and fierce, the latter is 
smaller, and stouter, and varies much in size, 
some being not bigger than a large tiger-cat, 
though (he skull proved them to be adult animals. 
The latter may be killed easily, while the Honiga 
is a very formidable assailant; and several instan¬ 
ces occurred of as many as four men having been 
killed by one, before it was put hors dr. combat. 
The strongest marked difference of character that 

1 observed, was in the skulls, that of the Honiga 
being longer and more pointed, with a ridge 
running along the occiput, and much developed, 
for the attachment of the muscles of the neck— 
while those of the kerkal were rounder and the 
bony ridge wa3 wanting. If this character is 
universal and permanent, it will afford a good 
ground of distinction. At present I should be 
disposed to consider the Indian species as con¬ 
sisting of three varieties: 

(a.) The larger or Honiga. 

(b.) Ditto of a uniform black colour, the spots 
appearing when the light shines strongly on 
the skin, from the Malabar Coast. 

(c.) The smaller variety or kerkal. 

The following are tlie dimensions of a very 
large honiga killed in the Mulnad : length of 
body from nose to insertion of tail 4 ft. 6 
in: tail 3-2; in all, 7-8 ; height at the shoulder 

2 ft. 3^in. from ends of toes to top of shoul¬ 
der 2—7 ; circumference of the arm below the 
elbow 1-3; head 7-11. This was a very large 
male called by the natives a Marhoniga, stouter 
than the generality of the larger kind.— Elliot , 
M. L. S. J. July 1839. 

(5141) Felis Jubata, Lin. 

Chireba, Chirtsa, Can. Yuz, Hindustani of the 
Biwungi, do. trainers. 

Chita, Duk. 

They are caught in the district and trained to 
kill the Antelope cervieapra. They are tagght 
always to single out the buck, which is geneially 


the last in the herd; the Jdeer Shikariet are un¬ 
willing to slip until they get the herd to run 
across them, when they drive on the cart, and 
unhood the cheeta. — Elliot, M. L. 3. J. July 
1839. 

(5142) Felis chant, Gould. — Felis affinis. 
Gray. 

Maut bek, Can. Waddar caste, who eat 

Kadu bek or K&r bek, them. 

Balia bek, Do. of the Jangli bill!. Dak. 

Bbaoga, Mah. of Ghats. 

From an examination of a number of skins 
deposited by me in the British Museum, • Mr. 
Gray seems to consider the Affinis to be identical 
with Chaus .— Elliot, M. L. S. J. 

(5143) Felis. Wagatee. 

Wagati, Mah. of the Ghats. 

This animal I was unable to identify witL 
any of the species described' so it may. per¬ 
haps be a new one. It seems to differ both in. 
size and colour from the Felis Viveminus. sent 
home by Mr. Heath, and described by Mr. Beunett. 
Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1833, Part I. p. 68. It is pe¬ 
culiar to the western ghat forests It approaches 
most nearly to the Felis Tigrina or- Mavgay, 
Gm.; the Felis Javanensis or KwumK;. Morsf.,;: 
and the Felis Diardi. The Wagpti (an adult 
male) is 26 inches long, from the muzzle to tfle' 
insertion of the tail, which is nearly 11 more— 
in all nearly 37 inches. The colour- is pale 
yellowish grey—darker on the back—yellowish 
white or pale yellow on the sides—white on the 
under parts of the body. The forehead has 4 
longitudinal spots. In a line with these, front 
the vertex, four lines rpn to the shoulders, the 
outer broader, the centre ones narrower, and 
these two last arc continued almost uninterrupt¬ 
edly to the tail; the others break diagonally into 
large longitudinal spots, which are continued in 
rows of smaller rounder spots to the centre of 
the belly. There are about six rows on each 
side, exclusive of the two dorsal lines. Two 
smaller bands run from the eye, and along the 
upper lip, to a throat-band running transversely 
below the ears. Two other similar transverse 
bands cross the breast with a row of spots 
between. The inside of the arm has two broad 
bands, and the soles are dark brown or nearly 
black. The tail is spotted on the upper half and 
indistinctly annulate towards the tip. It is very 
fierce—living in trees in the thick forests; and 
preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A 
shikaree declared that it drops on larger animals, 
and even on deer, and eats its way into the 
neck; that the animal in vain endeavours to 
roll or shake it off, and at. last is destroyed. 

(5144) Mas. The different Indian species of 
this family have hitherto been classed under thwe 
groups, Mus — Arvicola—Gerbillut. Theapec&s 
described are— f 

Mus Giganteus.Hardwiqke. 

-Decumanus,. KB*. 
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Eat.tus,........Lin. 

Platythrix,..Sykes. 

Oleraceus,..Sykes. 

Musculus, ..Lin. 

Arvicola Indica,.Gray and Hardwicke. 

Gerbillus Indicus,.Hardwicke. 

Nqne of these, however, except the species 
common to Europe, seem to have received more 
than a general description of their outward form, 
and accordingly, on looking closer into the de¬ 
tails of their structnre, and particularly to the. 
character of tlioiv teeth, a different disposition 
seems .necessary. Of Arvicola there is no ex¬ 
ample ; the species characterised by Gray having 
molars with flat coronals, and strong radicles, in 
this respect assimilating with the sub-genus Nco- 
toma, established by Messrs. Say and Ord in the 
Philadelphia Journal. 

The Mus Giganteus of Hardwicke exhibits simi¬ 
lar characters, but they both differ from the Flo¬ 
rida rat, the type of Neotouia (as figured), in 
having the naked scaly tail of the common rat, 
whereas in the Florida species it is covered 
with hair. 

The Gerbillus Indicus ol Hardwicke unites both 
these characters, the surface of the molars being 
the same as that of the two Indian species indi¬ 
cated above, while the tail has the same peculi¬ 
arity as the Florida rat, with the addition of a 
tuft at the extremity. But it is separated from 
the latter by the length of the hind foot, and the 
disposition of the toes, and by the carinnted upper 
incisors ; characters peculiar to Gerbillus. These 


common points of resemblance, however, show 
how intimately the different groups are connected 
and how gradually they pass into each other. 
The remaining species all belong to the group of 
Mus proper, with tuberculatcd check teeth. 

01 the other species, not included, that have 
been indicated by authors, no examples have 
been observed. These are Mus Indians of Geoff 
rey. Cat. Mus. Par. Beam. VI. 299, which may 
perhaps be identified with Gray’s Arvicola. The 
Mus stria tus of Seba, [These II. 22.] adopted by 
Linnaeus, Shaw, [Zool. VI. t.. 133.J and the 
French Naturalists, [Ency. Meth. t. 68, f. 6.] has 
never been observed ; neither has the spiny rat. of 
Pondicherry (M. Perchal). 

The species observed in the Southern 
Mahratta Country were— with flat molars : 

a. scaly tails —short metatarsi (Neotoma). 

Mus gigantetts. 

Arvicola indica. 

b with hairy tail-long metatarsi ( Gerbillus ). 
Gerbillus Indicus. 

"With tubereulated molars: 

a. Covered with soft hair (Mus). 


Mus Decuman us...'.,.... .. Lin. 

„ Eattus., v ...Lin. 

„* Mettade....New sp. 

„ Golundee. New sp. 

ip Oleraceus. Sykes. 


Mus Eufus.. . ...... New sp. 

„ Musculus.Lin. 

6. Covered with hair and spines. 

Mus Platythrir.. Sykes. 

„ Bondage ....... New sp. 

The first division have 3 molars in each jaw, 
with strong alveolar processes ; the anterior or 
largest one divided ini) three sections by trans¬ 
verse ridges of enamel; t£e middle into two, and 
the third partly, or entirely so, ns the centre 
ridge of enamel exteuds altogether, or only part¬ 
ly across the surface. In Gigunteus and Gerbil¬ 
lus the enamel of the posterior molar of the up¬ 
per jaw generally forms only a deep indentation. 
In Gerbillus the incisors are more prismatic, the 
upper ones divided by a longitudinal furrows pass¬ 
ing down the centre. In the other two species 
the incisors are smooth, rounded, with a longitu¬ 
dinal mark on the worn under surface. The up¬ 
per incisors in Gerbillus also are much more 
curved downwards than in the other two. In 
the former the nsuaj and superior maxillary 
bones project considerably beyond the incisors ; 

| in the latter the incisors extend beyond these 
bones. 

(5145) Mus (Neotoma) gigunteus, Hard. Lin. 
Trans.— Mus. Malabaricus, Pennant, Quad. 

Hoggin, Can. I Ghons, 1 )uk. 

P.mdi koku, Tut.. j 

The English name, bandicoot, is a corruption 
of pandi-kohi , literally pig-rat. Lives in granaries 
and stack-yards ; feeds entirely on grain. Fierce, 
bold, easily killed. Makes a peculiar grunting noise 
when frightened or angry. Female, with 12 teats. 
Incisors dark olive green at the base ; becoming 
yellow at the extremities. 

(5146) Mus (Neotoma) providens.—Mus Indi¬ 
cus, Geoff.— Arvicola Indica, Gray. 

Kok, Canarbsr. 

It seems necessary to distinguish this species by 
a new name, that of Indicus being too general 
and indefinite. Geoffroy’s animal is not suffi¬ 
ciently particularized to indicate which of the 
Indian species he meant; and Gray’s was given 
under the supposition that it applied to an Arvi- 
cala, which he subsequently discovered it did not: 
Journal Zool. Soc. July 28, 1885, p- 108- 
The present term seems sufficiently applicable to 
its habit of laying up a large store of grain for 
its winter food. The kok is from 13 to 14 in¬ 
ches in length, and weighs upwards of 6 oz. Its 
figure is thick and strong, with powerful limbs, 
the head short and truncated, the ears small, sub - 
ovate or nearly round, and covered with a fine 
down or small-hairs. The tail naked and nearly as 
long as the body, whiskers long and full. Fur 
long and somewhat harsh, brown mixed with 
fawn, the short fur softer and dusky. The colour 
generally being something like that of the brown 
rat, with more fawn or red intermixed, sad 
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lighter beneath. In its habits it is solitary, fierce, 
living secluded in spacious burrows, in which it 
stores up large quantities of grain during the 
harvest, and when that is consumed lives upon 
the kuryalee grass and other roots. The female 
produces from 8 to ID at a birth, which she 
sends out of her burrow as soon as able to pro¬ 
vide for themselves. When irritated, it utters a 
low grunting cry, like the bandicoot. Incisors 
entirely of an orange yellow colour. The di¬ 
mensions of an old male were as follows : — 
length of body 7 inches ; of tail fii-; total 13-} 
of head 1 ; of ear -fg-ths ; of fore palm -Jfrths ; 

of hind 2-j^ths. Weight G oz. 5 drs. The race 
of people known by the name of H'ndJurs , or 
tank-diggers, rupture this animal in great num¬ 
bers as an article of food : and during the har¬ 
vest, they plunder their earths of the grains 
stored up for their winter consumption, 
which, in favourable localities, they find in 
such quantities, as to subsist almost entirely 
upon it, during that season of the year. 
A single burrow will sometimes yield ns much 
as half a seer (about a lb) of grain, contain¬ 
ing even whole ears of jowaree (llolcux torghum ), 
The hole abound in the richly cultivated black 
plains or cotton ground but the heavy rains often 
inundate their earths, destroy their stores and 
force them to seek a new habitation. 1 dug up a 
winter burrow in August 1833, situated near the 
old one, which was deserted from this cause. The 
animal had left the level ground, and constructed 
its new habitation in the sloping bank of an old 
well. The entrance was covered with a mound 
of earth like a mole-hill, on removing which the 
main shaft of the burrow was followed along the 
side of the grassy bank, at a depth of about I or 
1-J- foot, From this, a descending branch went 
still deeper to a small round chamber ; lined with 
roots and just large enough to contain the animal. 
From the chamber a small gallery ran quite round 
it, terminating on either side in the main shaft 
at the entrance of the chamber ; and the passage 
then continued down to the bottom of the bank, 
and opened into the plain. Near the upper en¬ 
trance, and above the passage to the chamber, wits 
another small branch, which terminated suddenly 
and contained excrement. But these burrows 
are bjr no means ori a uniform plan. Another 
occupied by an adult female was likewise examin¬ 
ed in the same neighbourhood. It was much more 
extensive, and covered a space of about 15 feet 
in length, about 8 in breadth, also in a grassy 
mound, of which it occupied both sides. Six en¬ 
trances were observed, and there may have been 
more, eaeh covered with loose earth. The deepest 
part of the burrow near the chamber was about 
three feet from the surface ; the chamber raised a 
little above the shaft, which terminated abruptly 
and was continued from the upper part of the 
chamber. The chamber lined with roots of grass 
and bark of the date-tree. The branching galleries. 


of which there were six, from the principal shaft* 
appeared to have been excavated in search of 
food. A variety found in the red soil is much 
redder in colour than the common Koku of the 
black laud. Another variety is said to frequent, 
the banks of nullahs and to take the water when 
pursued, but the specimens 1 have seen differed 
in no respect from the common kind (of which 
they appeared to be young individuals), except 
in size. 

(5147) Mus (Q-erbillus) Indicus, Hardw. 

Billa llei, Can. 

Tel'/cllka{ ° f 

This species lias already been fully described, 
and sonic peculiarities in its cranium have been 
noticed above. The muzzle appears to be more 
pointed than slated by General Hardwicke, who 
characterizes it as very round,” and the colour 
is always of uniform bright fawn, without any 
admixture of brown spots, which have never been 
observed. The incisors are always of a deep 
yellow colour; the eyes very large and full, the 
tail longer than the body. A large adult male 
measured— length of body 7 inches; of tail 
S t l ; of head 2 T \y; of ear tV; of fore foot 
T * if ; of hind foot 2. Wight 6-J- oz. They 
are said to be very prolific, bringing forth 
1 G to 20 at a birth, but this seeiU3 an exaggera¬ 
tion, and the litter probably seldom exceeds 12. 
Tt is the common prey of foxes, • owls, snakes. 
Lives in numerous societies, making extensive 
burrows in the red gravelly soil of the Mulnaad, 
generally in or near the root of shrubs or bushes. 
The entrances, which are numerous, are small, 
from which the passage descends with a rapid 
slope for 2 or 3 feet, then runs along horizontally, 
and sends off branches in different directions. 
These galleries generally terminate in chambers 
from i a foot to a foot in width, containing a 
bed of dried grass. Sometimes one chamber 
communicates with another, furnished in like 
manner, whilst others appear to be deserted and 
the entrances closed with clay. The centre cham¬ 
ber in one burrow was very large, which the 
Wuddurs attributed to its being the common 
apartment, and said that the females occupied the 
smaller ones with their young. They do not 
hoard their food,but issue from their burrows in the 
evening, and run and hop about, silting on their 
hind legs to look round, making astonishing 
leaps; and, on the slightest alarm, flying into 
their holes. The Wuddurs eat this species also; 
—Elliot, M. L. S. J. Oct. 1839. 

(5148) Mus Decumanus, Lin. 

Manei ilei, Canarese. 

Ghur ka cbooba. J 

Not so common above the Ghats as below. — 
Elliot M. L. 8 J. Oct. 18**. ’ 
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(5119) Mas Rattus, Lin. Hare. 

8. /. Oetr. 1839. 

(5150) Mus lanuginosa *.—New specie^. 

Mettade, of the Wuddurs. | Kera ilei, Cam. 

The name adopted to designate the species is 
taken from the word mettade, meaning soft, in 
allusion to its fur, which is fine and soft —mettani 
meaning soft in Telugu. It is also called met- 
tau-yelka, mettan-ganda, from the same cause. 
It is about half the size of the kok, which it 
somewhat resembles. The bead is short, but the 
muzzle, instead of being square and truncated, is 
sharp; the ears are larger in proportion and 
more ovate. The general form is not so stout. 
The tail is shorter than the body. The colour 
above is reddish brown, with a mixture of fawn; 
lighter beneath, close and soft, with a few longer 
hairs projecting. A large adult male measured : 
—length of body, 5^-th inches ; of tail, 4 T 8 5 ths; 
total 9-jSgths; of head 1 ^ ff th; of ear U^tli. 
Weight 2 a oz. The mettade lives entirely in 
cultivated fields, in pairs, or small societies of 
five or six, making a very slight and rude hole 
in the root of a bush, or merely harbouring 
among the heaps of stones thrown together in 
the fields, in the deserted burrow of the kok, or 
contenting itself with the deep cracks and fis¬ 
sures formed in the black soil during the hot 
months. Great numbers perish annually, when 
these collapse and fill up at the commencement 
of the rains. The monsoon of 1826 having been 
deficient in the usual fall of rain, at the commence¬ 
ment of the season, the mettades bred in such 
numbers as to become a perfect plague. They 
ate up the seed as soon as sown, and continued 
their ravages when the grain approached to ma¬ 
turity, climbing up the stalks of jowaree, and 
cutting of the ear to devour the grain with great¬ 
er facility. I saw many whole fields completely 
devastated, so much so, as to prevent the farmers 
from paying their rents. The ryots employed the 
Wuddurs to destroy them, who killed them by 
thousands, receiving a measure of grain for so 
many dozens, without perceptibly diminishing 
their numbers. Their flesh is eaten by the Tank- 
diggers. The female produces from 6 to 8 at a 
birth.— Elliot, M. L. S. J. October 1839. 

(5151) Mus hirvutus. —New species. 

Gulandi or Gulat yelka, Can. of the Wuddurs. 

The Gulandi is about the size of the last spe¬ 
cies, or a little larger—but differs from it in 
living entirely above ground, in a habitation con¬ 
structed of grass and leaves, generally in the 
root of a bush at no great height from the 
ground, often indeed touching the surface. The 
head is longer than that of the Mettade, but the 
muzzle is blunt, rounded, and more obtuse, and 
covered with rough hair, The face and cheeks 
are also rougher than those of the other rats ; 
the ears round and villose ; the eyes moderate ; 
the whiskers long and very fine. The tail naked 


and scaly, somewhat villose. The colour is an 
olive-brown above, mixed with fulvous; beneath 
yellowish tawny ; sometimes paler, or light yel¬ 
lowish grey. A male Gulandi measured:— 
length of body, fi-^th; of tail, 4-^th; total 
10-j^th: of head, l-j^th; of ear, O^th. Weight 
nearly 3 oz. The Gulandi lives entirely in the 
jungle, choosing its habitation in a thick bush, 
among the thorny brandies of which, or on the 
ground, it constructs a nest of elastic stalks" and 
fibres of dry grass, thickly interwoven. The 
nest is of a round or oblong shape, from 6 to 9 
inches in diameter, within which is a chamber 
about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, in which it 
rolls itself up. Around and through the bush 
are sometimes observed small beaten pathways, 
along which the little animal seems habitually to 
pass. Its motion is somewhat slow, and it does 
not appear to have the same power of leaping or 
springing, by which the rats in general avoid 
danger. Its food seems to be vegetable, the 
only contents of the stomach that were observed 
being the roots of the bury alee, grass. Its habits 
are solitary (except when the female is bringing 
up her young), and diurnal, feeding during the 
mornings and evenings. — Elliot, M. S. L. J. 
Oct. 1839. 

(5152) Mus olerareus, Sykes. 

Meinalka, or Meina yelka, Can. of the Wuddurs. 

Marad ilei, Can. 

This species has, by mistake, been designated as 
M. Longicaudatus in the distribution list at page 
94, a term applied to it in Mr. Elliot’s notes, some 
years ago, when he believed it to be undescribed, 
as in fact it was at the time, but it was subse¬ 
quently noticed by Mr. llennet from a specimen 
taken home by Colonel Sykes. [Proceedings, 
Zool- Soc. July 26, 1832.—P. 121.] Its colour is 
a bright chesnut above, beneath pure white. Head 
moderate, muzzle somewhat obtuse, ears ovate, 
tail naked. The dimensions of a young female 
were :—length of body, 3 inches ; of tail, 4 T 4 yths; 
total 7 T ? ,yths ; of head, 1; of ear, 0-j^ths. The 
Meinalka is extremely active and agile, and diffi¬ 
cult to catch. I never procured its nest, but 
was told by the Wuddurs it lived always in bush¬ 
es or trees, up which it is able to run with great 
facility. Colonel Sykes merely observes that 
“ it constructs its nest of leaves of oleraceous 
herbs, in the fields.” Whence the designation 
he has adopted for it.— Elliot, M. 8. L. J. Oct. 
1839. 

(5153) Mas flaveseens ,-—New species. This 
species somewhat resembles the last, but is nearly 
double the size, is of a paler yellow colour, and 
was met with only iu out-houses and stables at 
Dharwar, but there in considerable numbers. 
Habits social. It has been .designated as Mu* 
rttfu* in the list at page 94 ; but besides that, 
this term has been appropriated to other species, 
it dees not express the particular colour so. well 
as that now adopted. This is a pale yellowish 
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brown above, and white beneath. The head is 
long, the muzzle pointed, the ears very large, 
sub ovate. Dimensions of an 'adult male :— 
length of body 5 ^ inches ; of tad 6^ ; total 12. 
Weight 12J oz.— Elliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. 

(5154) Mm musculus, Lin. 

Manei Buduga, Can. 

This I always considered to be the common 
mouse, but Mr. Gray considered a specimen 
given to the British Museum to differ from the 
European species.— Elliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. i 839. 


large cavity, from the roof of which some other 
passages appeared to proceed, but there Was only 
one communication with the surface, viz. the en- 
trance. The old pair were seated on a bed of peb¬ 
bles, near which, on a higher level, was another 
collection of stones, probably intended for a dri¬ 
er retreat. The young ones were in one of the 
passages likewise furnished with a heap of small * 
stones.— Elliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1889. 

(5156) Mua lepidus .—New species. 

Buduga, Can ; Ohitta, burkani, Chit yelka.Chitta 
ganda, Tel. of Wuddurs. 


Spiny Rats. 

(5155) Mus platythrix, Sykes. 

of Wuddurs Kul ilei ’ Can ‘ 

Kal yelka,| 

The leggyade has also heen described by Mr. 
Bennet from Colonel Sykes’ specimen. [Proceed¬ 
ings, Zool. Soc. June 26, 1832.—P. 121.] 1 had 
proposed to call it M. Saxicola as better expres¬ 
sive of its habits, and as being exactly equivalent 
to its native name; platythrix expressing a gene¬ 
ric rather than a specific character. It has the 
head oblong, the muzzle pointed, the ears rattier 
large, oblong, rounded. Incisors yellow. Colour 
light brown, mixed with fawn; beneath pure 
white; the white separated from the brown by 
well defined pale fawn line. The flattened spines 
are transparent on the back, beneath smaller, and 
forming with a fur a thick close covering. The 
dimensions of an 

Adult Male. do. Female. 

Length of body.3 T ^inch 3 inches. 

-of tail.2 


^ 5 


2 + 
* 11 > 


Total... 5 t 9 5 

b^ 5 or n 

of head.l-j*g ... 

1 3 
... lyo 

of ear. t 5 <j • • • 

•. • )> 

of fore palm „ ... 


of hind palm „ ... 

7 

••• 




Weight 

The leggade lives entirely in the red gravelly 
soil, in a burrow of moderate depth, generally in 
the side of a bank. When the animal is inside 
the entrance is closed witli small pebbles, a quan¬ 
tity of which are collected outside ; by which its 
retreat may always be known. The burroiv leads 
to a chamber, in which is also collected a bed of 
small pebbles, on which it sits, the thick close 
hair of the belly protecting it from the cold and 
roughness of such a seat. Its food appears to be 
vegetable. In its habits it is monogamous and 
nocturnal. In one earth which I opened, and 
which did not seem to have (been originally con¬ 
structed by the animal, but to have been excava¬ 
ted by ants, I‘found two pairs; one of which 
were adults, the other young ones about three 
parts grown. The month of the earth was very 
large, and completely blocked up with small 
stones; the passage gradually ■ widened into a 


This pretty little species resembles the preced¬ 
ing, but is only about one third of the size. The 
colour is similar, but paler, and it has the same 
pure white under surface, separated from the up¬ 
per by an exact line. The spines are small, fine, 
transparent, and of a dusky tinge, tipt with fawn. 
The head is very long, being nearly one third the 
length of the body, and the muzzle pointed. The 
ears are large, ovate, naked. Incisors white. 
Tail naked, scaly. Limbs rather long, fine ; the 
3 middle digits of the hind foot produced, as in 
Q-erbillus, the two outer ones much shorter and 
nearly equal. The dimensions oi an old male 
were—length of body 2 J^tli inch; of tail, 
total 5-j^tli ; of head ^th ; of ear 4i-10th ; of 
fore palm 2 .}- 10th ; of hind palm -j-gth ; weight 
6 drs., but in general it does not exceed a \ of 
an oz. (or 4 drs.) Lives generally in pairs in the 
red soil, but sometimes a pair of young ones is 
found in the same burrow with the old ones. 
Does not produce more than 4 or 5 at a birth. 
—Elliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. 

(5157) Sciurus Palmarum, Gmel .—Rat Pal- 
miste, Brisson. 

a. common variety. 

b. darker coloured, peculiar to the Ghats. 

Alalu, Can. J Urta, of the Wuddurs- 

Gilheri- Dok. | 

The common species is sufficiently well known ; 
the other, found only in the forests of the Ghats, 
is darker, the front and the back between the 
stripes reddish brown, the stripes small, narrow¬ 
er than iu the common kiud, and not extending 
the whole length of the back. The size of both 
is the same.—Length, 13 to 14 inches ; weight 
of males, 4 oz. 12 drs. ; females 4 oz. 11 drs. 
The young are born without any hair, but three 
dark lines are visible along the back indicating 
the position of the future stripes.— Elliot , M. Z. 
8. J. Oct. 1839. 

(5158) Sciurus maximus, Gmel.— -S. Elphin- 
stonii. Sykes. 

Shekra, Man. of the I Kes Atmalu, Ga«. of 
Ghfts. | the Hahpyka. 

I have observed the same uniformity of colour 
in the Ghat variety that has been described by 
Colonel Sykes ; but it seems doubtful whether 
mere difference^in colour, constitutes sufficient 
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grounds for the formation of a new species. 1 
hare had both the black and the red kinds alive, 
and tame, in my possession, for months together, 
and I observed the most perfect similarity in 
their habits, cry, and in every particular except 
in that of colour. Thongh I never met with 
individuals of the S. Maximus in the forest, I 
have often obtained them from the people of the 
country, who said they caught them in the Sou¬ 
thern parts of the mountain range. The same 
disposition to vary in the shade and distribution 
of colour has been remarked by Dr. Horsfield in 
the Java congener of the Indian species, the 
Jeralang, or Leschenault’s squirrel, a specimen 
of which has been described by Geoffrey as 8. 
Jlbiceps from a casual difference of this kind. 
These varieties probably depend on locality, and 
have given rise to a great multiplication of spe¬ 
cies. Thus we have the S. Macmrus : of Gmel., 
identified by Cuvier with S. Maximus S. Cry- 
lonensis of Ray ; 8. Indians said to come from 
Bombay, &c. Fischer makes the distinction be¬ 
tween S. Maximus, and Macrnrus to consist in 
the former having the cheek siripc terminating 
simply, while in the latter it is forked. J. B. 
Fisch. Syn. p. 363.— Elliot, M.L. 8. J. Oct. 1S39. 

(5159) Pteromys Philippensis ? —New species. 

Pukhya or Pakya, Mah. of the Ghats. 

Mr. Gray designated the specimens of this 
species presented to the British Museum by the 
specific name of Philippensis, and showed a for¬ 
mer description of them under this title, the 
source of which I have mislaid. I cannot how- 
over find any such species indicated in Griffith’s 
Synopsis, in Fischer’s Mammalia, nor in any 
works to which I have access. The length of 
the male is 20 inches, and the tail 21—41 in¬ 
ches : that of the female 19, and the tail 20—39 
inches. The colour above is a beautiful grey, 
caused by the intermixture of black with white 
and dusky hairs; beneath it is white, the legs and 
posterior half of ' t he tail black. The male is 
distinguished by an irregular patch of rufous on 
the sides of the neck, which in the female is a 
sort of pale fatvp. It is very gentle, timid, and 
may be tytned'; but from its delicacy is difficult 
to preserve. Lives in the holes of trees in the 
thickest? part of the forest.— Elliot, M. L. S. 
J. Oct. 1839. 

(5160) Hysirix tbycurus, Sykes. 

' ,**■*■. 

Saori or Chaodi, of Guz. 

(5161) Lepus Nigrkollis, Fr. Cuv. 

Mafia, Cas. , 1 Kahrgosh, Dun. 

Sassa, Mah. j 

(5162) Mania crasaieaudata, Griffiths — M. 
Pentadactyla, Lin. —Pangolin a Quett Oourte, 
OnT.t—Sroad-iailsd Mania, Pea. 


Yed, Caw. 
Sirsel 

Sayal, VDok. 
Sahi? J 


Kowli Mah, Mah, of 
the Ghats. 

T’iiirija do. 


Atevi, ) of the Wud- 
Alavra, t dura* 
Sh&fiamaJ of the Bau- 
Shalma, ) ris. 


The Mania burrows in the ground, in a slanting 
direction, to a depth of from 8 to 12 feet from 
the surface, at the end of which is a large chain* 
ber, about 6 feet in circumference, in which they 
live in pairs, and where they may be found with 
one or two young ones about the months of 
January, February, and March. They close up 
the entrance of the burrow with earth, when in it, 
so that it would be difficult to find them ; but for 
the peculiar track they leave. A female that I 
kept alive for some time, slept during the day, 
but was restless all night. It would not eat the 
termites or white ants put into its box, nor even 
the large black ant (Myrmex indrfessa, Sykes) 
though its exc rement at first was full of them. 
But it would lap the water that was offered to it, 
and also conjee or rice water, by rapidly darting 
out its long extensive tongue, which it repented 
so quickly as to fill the water with froth. When 
it first came it made a sort of hissing noise, if 
disturbed, and rolled iLself up, the head between 
the four legs, and the tail round the whole. The 
claws of the forefeet are very strong, and in walk¬ 
ing are bent under, so that the upper surface is 
brought in contact with the ground ; its gait is 
slow, and the back is curved upwards. After its 
death a single young one was found hi it (Sept. 
15th), perfectly formed, and about 2 inches long. 
The marks of the future, striated scales were dis¬ 
tinctly visible, and its long tongue was hanging 
out. The tongue of the old one was 12 inches in 
length, narrow, flat fleshy to the tip, the musele 
along the lower su rfaee very strong. The length 
of the animal was 40 inches. The weight 21-lbs. 
Elliot. At. L. S. J. Oct. 1 839. 


(5163) Elrphas Indians, Cuv. Mem. de l’Inst. 


Anei, C.yn, | liathi, Duk. 


The elephant is rare above the ghats, but oc¬ 
casionally a stray male makes his way up, and 
does much mischief to the rice-fields and gardens. 
—Elliot, M. L. S. J. Oct. 1839. 


(5164) Sus Scrofa, Lin. 

\ Handi. 

| Mikka, > Can. 

Jevadi, j 


Boorra Jan war, 1 _ 

Sur, i DDK 

Dakar, Mah. 


The Indian wild hog differs considerably from 
the German. The head of the former is longer 
and more pointed, and the plane of the forehead 
straight, while it is concave in the European. 
The ears of the former are small and pointed, in 
the latter larger and not so erect. The Indian 
is altogether a more active looking animalthe 
German has a stronger heavier appearance. The 
same differences are perceptible in the domesti¬ 
cated individuals of the two countries.— Elliot, 
M. L. 8. J. -Oet. 1889. 
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(5165) Moschus Memina, Erxleben.— Mmina, 
viiox. —Cevlon p. 21.— Pissap, Ham. Voy. E. 
liul. I.p. 261. 


Berka, 

Burka 


;} 


Can. 


\ 


Mah. of the 
Ghats. 


Pisei, 

Pisuri,{ 

Common in the forest and even occasionally 
icon in the Mnlnad .—Elliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. 
(5166) Cervus (Rum) Ilippelaphus , Cuv. 
Kadavi,CAM. ! Bara Singh Erroneous 


AIah. and 


ly of Mahmnedans, 
Meru, Mah. of the ghats. 


tiamber, 

Duk 

There is only one species of Rum found in th e 
Western forests, which is common also to all the 
heavy jungles of Southern India. None of the 
descriptions given by Hamilton Smith to the 
different Indian species, under the names of 
Jfippelnphus, Aristotelis, Equinus, apply exactly 
to it : but 1 have little doubt that all three are 
only varieties of the great Indian stag, originally 
described by Aristotle under the designation of 
Ilippelaphus , and discriminated as such by Mr. 
Duvancel, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 

174 i to which it is not improbable the 0. XJni~ 
color or Oona of Ceylon, is also referrible. 
The points of distinction that have been noticed 
are, the characters of the horns, size, colour, 
absence or presence of a disk on the buttocks, 
caniue teeth, and minute distinctions in the pro¬ 
portions of the bones of the skull. The horns of 
different individuals present great diversities ot 
form. The only common characters are those of a 
basal autler, springing directly and equally with 
the beam from the bur ; and the beam terminat¬ 
ing in a bifurcated extremity, formed by a branch 
or snag separating posteriorly and pointing ob¬ 
liquely to the rear. But I have met with instances 
of medial antlers, of trifurcated extremities, and 
in one case, with the extremity showing a four¬ 
fold division, as in a Sainin' killed by Captain 
Green, Madras Engineers, in the Bellarungin 
Hills between Mysore and Coimbatore Plate 
4 tig. 1. The size of the Southern Rum is large, 
sometimes exceeding 14 hands in height. The 
colour varies from dark greyish black or slate- 
'black ; with the chin, the inner sides of the 
limbs, the under part of the tail, and the space 
between the buttocks, yellowish white, passing 
into orange yellow, but never extending into 
a large circular disk on the buttocks. In several 
instances I have met with the hinds of n 
pale yellow or light chesnut colour. These were 
young individuals, but the shikarics always de¬ 
clared them to be the same as the common kind, 
aud no other difference was perceptible. The 
cranium of one of these light coloured females 
presents no structural differences from that of a 
young black female. Both sexes have canine 
teeth in the upper jaw, springing from the suture 
between the maxillary and intermaxillary bones. 
The neck and throat are clothed with a long 
mane. The suborbital sinus is very large. When 
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the animal is excited, or angry, or frightened, it 
is opened very large, and can be distended at 
pleasure. The new horns are soft and tender 
during the monsoon, from June to September, 
about, which time the rutting season commences. 
The stags are then fierce and bold. I have seen 
one, when suddenly disturbed, face the , intruder 
for a moment, shaking his head, bristling his 
mane, distending the suborbital sinus and then 
dashing into the cover.— Elliot, M. L. S. J. 
Oct. 1839. 

(5 1117) Cttrvus Axis, Erxleben. 

Sarung Harnga, Can. | Ohit.nl. Mah. and Dux. 

(8168) Onxus Mnntjak, Zimmermann. 

Kan k uii, Can. j Jungli Bukra, Duk. 

Bekra, Mah. 

This animal does not seem to differ in any 
respect from the Kijang of the Eastern Islands. 
A young male of this species was in my posses¬ 
sion for many months, and was quite tame. It 
was of a deep chesnut colour, which becomes 
browner as the animal grows older. On the 
face appeared the plaits or ribs of skin between 
the eyes, running up to the fore-head and end¬ 
ing in a triangular patch of stiff hairs of a dark 
brown colour, at the upper side of which the 
horn afterwards sprouted, making its first ap¬ 
pearance in the month of August. It had white 
spots in front of the fetlocks of all the four legs, 
and a little white likewise on the chin, upper 
throat, inside of arm-pits and thighs, and under 
the tail, but none on the lower part of the throat 
or on the beily. it used to lick its face with 
its tongue, which was remarkably long and ex¬ 
tensible, reaching back over the eyes and the 
whole face, aud frequently uttered a short, 
small cry, sharper than that of a kid. It 
obtains its Canarese name from its habit of fre¬ 
quenting the K<ms, or natural forest gardens.— 
Elliot M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. 


(5109) Autilopc cerricapra, Pallas. 

Chigri. Can. 

Mriga, . Hans. 

. 

Kal went.. \ AH * and \ T he Buck. 

\ Dek. J 

Phuudayat. Mah. J 

Ilurnrcn .. IMah. aud i The Dok. 

I Dbk. I 

Alali of t lie Baoris. The liaoreex or") 
a urn x/nkureex, called also Araoi- 
('hindnrs , are a singular nomade 
tribe who livw entirely by captur¬ 
ing antelope by means of springes, 
in which they are very successful., 

They also catch the Chita (Felit the Buck. 
Juiuta) for the Meer Shikaries. \ 

They wear a dress of a sort,of 
brown coloured doth peculiar to 
themselves and speak a dialect of 
Hindu with a very singular iafco- 
nation. 

Gundoli, of the Baoris, ... the Doe. 
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Frequents the black plains, in herds of some* 
times 20 or 30, each of which has only one 
buck of mature age, the others being young 
ones. The buck of the herd always drives off 
the others, as soon . as they begin to turn 
black, in the course of which desperate combats 
ensue, by wliich their horns are often broken. 
The horns of the male in the Southern Mali- 
ratta Couutry seldom exceed 10 or 20 inches. 
The longest I have seen of a great number of 
specimens is 22 inches, with 4 flexures in the 
spiral twist; but I have seen a pair of horns 
from Hydrabad, 24 inches long, with 5 flexures 
and 50 rings or annuli ; and another pair from 
Kattewar wliich were 25 inches. The rutiing 
season commences about February, or March; 
but fawns are -seen of all ages, at every season. 
During the spring months the buck often sepa¬ 
rates a particular doe from the herd and will not 
suffer her to join it again, cutting her off and in¬ 
tercepting every attempt to mingle with the rest. 
The two are often found alone also but on being 
followed always rejoin tine herd. When a herd 
is met with, the does bound away for a short 
distance ami then turn round to take a look— 
the buck follows more leisurely, and generally, 
brings up the rear. Before they are much fright¬ 
ened they always bound or spring, and a large 
herd going off in this way is one of the finest 
sights imaginable. But when at speed the gallop 
is like that ■of any other animal. Large herds 
are found about Hookerry, and thence towards 
the Kistnn, keeping to the high rocky basaltic 
eminences, called by the Natives mol. It is re¬ 
markable that the gazelle is rare on these situ¬ 
ations so well adapted to their habits. Some of 
the herds are so large, that one buck has from 
50 to GO docs, and the young bucks driven 
from these large flocks are found wandering in 
separate herds, sometimes containing as many as 
30 individuals of different ages. They show 
sonic ingenuity in avoiding danger. In pursuing 
a buck once iuto a field of toor, 1 suddenly lost 
sight of him and found after a long search that, 
lie had dropt down among the grain and lay con¬ 
cealed with his head close to the ground. Com¬ 
ing, on another occasiou, upou a buck and doe 
with a young fawn, the whole party took to 
flight, but the fawn being very young, the old 
ones endeavoured to make it lie down. Finding 
however, that it persisted in running after them, 
the buck turned round and repeatedly knocked 
it over in a cotton field until it lay still, when 
they ran off endeavouring to attract my atten¬ 
tion. Young fawus are frequently found concealed 
and left quite by themselves. 

(5170) Antilope arabica, Hemprich and Ehren- 
berg. Fischer’s Synopsis b. 5. p. 460.— A. Hen- 
nett ii, Sykes. 

Budari, Cam. of southern [ Chikara, Dee. 
talooks. | Poraya, of Baoris, the 

l'iska, Cam. j Buck. 


M udari. Cam. of north- I Chari, ditto. Doe* 
ern talooks. J 

The Indian gazelle always appeal'd to me to be 
new and unde 3 cribed, until I met with the Ara¬ 
bian species on the Southern and Eastern shores 
of Arabia in 1833; a careful examination of 
several individuals, both in a state of captivity, 
and that had been shot, convinced me that they 
were identical with the Indian species. _And in 
this, 1 was confirmed by the opiniou of M. liup- 
pdl, formed on inspection of a stuffed skin taken 
home by me. They abound also in the islands 
of the lied Sea, particularly in Dhulak, and oil 
the western shore about Massowa, and probably 
all along the Abyssinian Coast. 'Hie gazelle of 
the Jlauran and of Syria, appeared also to be-of 
this species; but 1 never had an opportunity of 
examining oue closely. If this be the case, the 
Chil-ara possesses ail additional interest, in being 
the same animal as the roe and the roe buck of 
Scripture. The modem name for the gazelle in 
Yemen is ^ Dabi or Dzabi which is the same 

as the Hebrew word translated “ Roe.” Deut. 
14, 5. It is likewise the gazelle of the Arabian 
poets, as appears from the common saying 
“The eyes of the Dabi are 

tlie most beautiful of all.” It is found on the 
red sandy plains, or among stony open hills, 
and abounds in the basaltic formation of the Dek- 
huii, in the valleys of the sandstone formation, 
and generally among the jungles of the red soil to 
the eastward of the Southern Mahratta Country. 
It is never seen on the black plains, nor 
among the western jungles, nor in the Mulnad. 
It, is found frequently in herds of three, ge¬ 
nerally a buck with two does; also of 5, 6, or 
more. 'I he young expelled bucks are also found 
in separate herds like those of A. cerxicapt'o . 
When two bucks light they butt like rams, re¬ 
tiring a little and striking the foreheads to¬ 
gether with great violence. 'When alarmed it 
utters a sort ot Lists by blowing through the nose 
and stamps with the fore-foot, whence its Cana- 
rese name of TUJrn. 'Hie dimensions of an _ 
adult male procured at Dumbal in the Southern 
Mahratta Country, the skin of which is now in the 
British Museum, were as follows: height at the 
shoulder 2 feet, 2 inches; at the croup 2 feet 
4.Y inches; length from the nose to insertion of 
the tail 3 feet, 5 J- inches; of tail 8 * inches ; of 
car 6 inches; of horns 11 in.; of head 9 in. 
Weight 48-lbs. But these are bv no means the 
largest dimensions observed. At Deesa in Gooze- 
rat, where it is much more common, I measured 
three crania, the dimensions of the horns off which 
were Length, 10-^- in. 10^- id. 11 y inches. 

6 j- 5 

16 18 


Distance be-1 
tween the> 6J 
points, j 
Number of) , * 
annuli. j 14 
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including the two imperfect one* near the tip. 
The third or largest were very little lyrated; the 
2 d were the strongest and thickest. I have 
also killed the buck weighing 51-lbs., the does 
weighed from 35 to 40-lbs. This is about half 
the weight of Cervicapra which varies from 90 
to 100 -lbs. The adult female has the horns in¬ 
clining more to the rear, curved backwards, the 
tips forwards, slightly wrinkled at the base, the 
rest smooth and black, and nearly equi-distant. 
In both, the lachrymatory siuus is small and 
black. There is a dark spot on the nose, and a 
line from the eyes to the mouth surmounted by 
a light one. Knee-brushes, tail and fetlocks 
behind, black ; chin, breast, and buttocks behind, 
white. Rest, of the body, dark fawn deeper 
where it borders the white on the sideband but¬ 
tocks. Ears long, 3 ridges of hair along the 
inner surface. Inguinal pores, 2 mamma*, llorns 
of the female sometimes with a few imperfect an¬ 
nuli, and never corresponding with each other. 

(5171) Antelope Suf'-A-Gornutm ?—New spe¬ 
cies ?— Antelope Chikara llardwicke 
Antelope , Sykes. 

Kondguri, Can. | Junglihukra, Dek. 

It is not improbable that the chikara (a name, 
by the way most incorrectly applied to this spe¬ 
cies, being restricted by all natives to the pre¬ 
ceding one), the Quadricomis of Blainville, and 
the Striaticornis of Leach—all refer to the same 
animal. Rut the descriptions being only from 
isolated individuals, have not been sufficiently 
discriminated to determine the point. The de¬ 
tailed description of General llardwicke in the 
Linmean Transactions, differs in many important 
particulars from the characters of the Rekhan 
species. This is much larger, and the colour 
varies considerably both from the Hindostun 
chikara, in which it is of a “ uniform bright 
bay,” and in the shades of individuals of different 
ages in the Dekhan. The spurious horns are so 
small, as rarely to be met with in adult individ¬ 
uals, and are situated on two osseous bumps or 
risings (strongly marked in the cranium) from 
which they seem to he easily detached. These 
osseous risings are immediately in front of the 
true horns, between the orbits, rather in front of 
a line drawn across the forehead through the 
centre of the eyes, and become covered with 
black callous skin, after the loss of the corneous 
tips. The true horns are situated behind the 
eyes or between the eyes, and the ears, inclining 
backwards with a scarcely perceptible curve for¬ 
wards, -straight, parallel, round, smooth, thick, 
and strong at the base which has a few wrinkles, 
and tapering to a point, their colour black. Those 
of a very old male were 4-J inches in length and 
had 3 strong wrinkles, and one imperfect 
one at the base. The dimensions of a yonng 
adnlt male were : Height at the shoulder, 

2 feet li inch 5 croup 2 feet, 3 inches ; length 
from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 3 


feet, fi inches •, of tail 5 inches; ear 4^; horn 4 ; 
from the muzzle to the base of the horn, 8; of 
head 8; leg l foot, 5 inches. Weight 43-lbs. 
But I have found them even heavier. The doe 
is about the same size and has no horns, nor any 
bony projection above the eyes. The mammae 
are four in number.' The colour is brown, of 
various shades, not bright, but sometimes so 
light ns to approach a dull fawn, darker than the 
Cervicapra, hut not so bright and deep as in the 
gazelle. The shade is browner on the hind quar¬ 
ters, and darkest on the middle of the back.lt be¬ 
comes lighter on the sides till it passes gradually 
into white in the middle of the belly, without the 
well defined dark line of separation, observable 
in the other two species. The forelegs, parti- 
cularv above the knee, the inside of the fetlocks, 
the nose and edge of the cars, are very dark. A 
narrow line between the fore-legs which gradual¬ 
ly widens towards the hinder flanks, the inside of 
the arms and thighs, arc white as is the inside of 
the ear, in which the hairs are long, and arrang¬ 
ed in indistinct ridges. The lachrymatory sinus is 
long, narrow and parallel with the line of the 
nose. In its habits, it is monogamous, and is al¬ 
ways found in pairs, frequenting the jungles among 
the undulating hilb of the Malnad. It, is never 
found in the open country, or among the hills on 
the eastern side of the district, neither does it 
ever penetrate into the western forests. The 
droppings are always observed in heaps in parti¬ 
cular spots. It is said to be fond of licking the 
salt efflorescence of the soil, from which habit 
the incisors of old individuals are often found to 
he much worn, and sometimes wanting altogether. 
— Elliot , M. L. S. J. Oct. 1839. 

(5172) Damn Us lima, Hamilton Smith.— An¬ 
telope picta, Pallas.— Ne.elgao , Buffon and Shaw. 

Maruvi Can. j Ruhi, Mau. 

ttojoli, Duk. I 

It is found in the thick low jungles of the 
Rone and Chudi Pergunahs, in those of Goon- 
jeehal near the junction of the Kistnah and 
Ghatparba rivers, the Mubiluhal talook, and in 
the Moolwar Nala towards Beejnpoor, but never 
in the open black plains, the Mulnad, or the 
Ghat forests. 11 is comparatively rare, and is 
becoming more so, every day. The country 
people are apt to confound it with the Sambnr ; 
but the localities frequented by the two animals 
are totally different. The Sambnr is impatient 
of heat, and requires shade and deep cover, the 
Neelgao is indifferent to the sun, and in the open 
plains, at noon, it requires a good horse and a 
long run to come, up with it. I had a tame fe¬ 
male of each kind for a long time in the same 
paddock. The Neelgao used to drop' on its 
knees to feed, and attacked and defended itself 
by butting with the head. The Sambnr on the 
other band never knelt, and when irritated, used 
to rise on its hind legs, and strike with the fore¬ 
feet. In Goozcrat the Neelgao is found in the 
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open, grassy plainsthe herd marches in a line, 
tpe hull leading with 8 or 10 cows- following. 

(5173) Bet {Bibos) Gar, $ from, Hodgson— 
Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, voL VI. (1837) 
pp. 223,499, 745.— Elliot, M. L. J. Oct. 1839. 
Jios Gauras, Griffiths.— Goar, Geoff. 

Kar kona, Can. | Jaugli khoolga, Dmc. 
Gaviya, Mah. | Uana, Do, 

It is somewhat remarkable that one of the 
largest animals of the Indian Fanun, frequenting 
all the extensive forest tracts from Cape Como¬ 
rin to the Himalayas, should only have been 
indicated distinctly, within the last two years. 

I have seen specimens from Tinnevelly, and 
likewise from the whole range of the Syhadree 
mountains up to Mahableshwar, and I know that, 
the animal has been killed near Vellore, in the 
Sherwaroyah hills near Salem, at Aseergurh, in 
Kaudes, Itajahmuudry, and I doubt not that it 
will likewise be found in all the deeper recesses 
of the eastern ghauts, and on the banks of all the 
great rivers passing through them. An imper¬ 
fect cranium which seems to belong to a female 
of this species, in the United Service Museum, is 
labelled thus “ Head of a Bison from Kuddah, 
Straits of Malacca, presented by Lieutenant. Colo¬ 
nel Frith, Madras Artillery.” The following 
memoranda were made in 1833 in the Southern 
Mahratta Country at a time when I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing the animal. “ It is called 
Gaviya by the Mahrattas, Janyli Jchoohja and 
XJrna by the Mahommcdans (though it has not 
the slightest affinity with the buffalo to which 
both of these names apply), and Ear Iona by the 
Canarese, which is of similar import, from 
Kadu , a forest, and Kona, a buffalo, It dif¬ 
fers also very remarkably from the common 
ox, and though it approaches considerably more 
to the description of the bison, the name 
generally applied to it by English sportsmen, it 
exhibits marked structural differences excluding 
it from the Bisoutine group as deli tied by Cuvier. 
These consist in the plane of the forehead being 
“ flat and even slightly concave,” and in the 
possession of only 13 pairs of ribs. It is not im¬ 
probable that. it will be found to constitute 
a connecting link between the Bisoutine and 
Taurine groups. The most remarkable charac¬ 
ters in the animal are an arched coronal, or con¬ 
vex bony ridge, surmounting the frontal bone, 
and projecting beyond it so as to make the line 
from the vertex to the orbit a concave sweep ; 
the continuation which form the orbit to the 
muzzle is slightly convex. The other distinctive 
mark is the prolongation of the spinous process 
es of the vertebra of the back, from the withers 
to the loins where they cease abruptly. These 
processes are 12 in number and their prolonga¬ 
tion gives the animals a very extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance. The largest individual I met with 
was killed in an island of the Kala Nuddee in 
the district of Soonda, in 1827. A noted 


shikaree, the Patel or head-man of AUoor (a 
Hubshee or negro. descendant of some of the 
numerous African slaves imported in the. A&th 
century by the Mahominedan kings of Beejapoor, 
and who still exist as a distinct race, in this disr 
trict), called us at day light and promised to 
show us one of the animals described by him as 
a wild buffalo. Crossing the river in a canoe, we 
struck into the forest and soon came upon a 
track, which he pronounced to be that of a large 
bull. On this he proceeded with the steadiness 
and sagacity of a blood hound, though it was 
often imperceptible to our eyes. At times when 
a doubt caused us to stop, he made a cast round, 
and on recovering the track summoned us to 
proceed by a loud whistle, or by imitating the 
cry of tin spotted deer, for not a word was spok¬ 
en, and the most perfect silence was enjoined. 
As we advanced lie pointed silently to the brok¬ 
en boughs or other marks of the passage of a 
large animal, and occasionally thrust his foot into 
the recent dung, judging by its warmth of the 
vicinity of the game. We followed his steps for 
three miles to the river, then along the bauks 
towards Dandelly, where the animal appeared to 
have passed to the other side. Wading across, we 
ascended the bank of a small islaud covered with 
thick underwood, and some large trees, amongst 
which it had lain down, about fifteen yards from 
where we stood. The jungle was so thick that 
we found it difficult to distinguish more than a 
great black mass among the underwood. On 
firing the animal got on his legs, received two 
balls more, and r us bed into the jungle where he 
became very furious, and we were obliged to 
shelter ourselves behind the trees, to avoid the 
repeated charges lie made, though one ball 
through the shoulder which had broken the bone 
above the elbow, prevented his moving with 
facility. He then became exhausted and 
lay down snorting loudly and rising to 
charge when any one approached. A ball 
in the forehead caused him to roll over the 
precipitous bank into the river. Still how¬ 
ever he was not dead and several balls were fired 
into his forehead behind his ear and the junction 
of the head and neck without life becoming ex¬ 
tinct, one ball which had struck the vertebra; 
of the neck was taken out almost pulverized- 
When drawn ashore and examined more minute¬ 
ly, the first sentiment produced in all present 
was astonishment at his immense bulk and size *, 
but on measuring his height we found him much 
taller than his breadth at first led us to imagine. 
The head is very square and shorter than in the 
common ox, the forehead ample, the bony ridge 
rising about five inches in height from the plane 
of the frontal bone over which it inclines. When 
viewed behind it rises suddenly aud abruptly 
from the nape of the neck, from whence to the 
vertex it measures seven inches, the horns make 
a wide sweep in continuation of the arched bony 
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ridge, land turn, slightly backwards and upwards 
forming an angle of about 35° with the frontal 
the whole of the head in front, above the 
eves, is covered with a coat of close short hair of 
a* light greyish brown colour, which, below the 
eyes, is.darker,-approaching almost to black. The 
muzzle is large and full, and of a greyish colour, 
the eyes are smaller thud in the ox, with a fuller 
pupil, of a pale blue c dour, tin- ears are smaller 
in proportion titan in tlie ox, the tongue is very 
rough and covered with prickles, the neck is 
short, thick anil heavy, the chest broad, the shoul¬ 
der very deep and muscular, the forelegs short, the 
joints very short and strong, the arm exceedingly 
large and muscular. Behind the neck and imme¬ 
diately above the shoulder rises a fleshy gibbosity 
or hump, the same height as the dorsal ridge, 
which is thinner and firmer, rising gradually as 
it goes backwards and terminates suddenly about 
the middle of the back. The hind quarters are 
lighter and lower tliau the fore, falling suddenly 
from the termination of the ridge, the tail very 
short, the tuft only reaching down to the hocks. 
The dimensions of this individual were carefully 
noted as follows :— 

feet. in. 

Height at the shoulder . 6 1} 

l)o. at the rump (taken from hoof 
to insertion of tail), ... ... ... 5 5 

Length from the nose to the insertion 

of the tail,. 9 6} 

Bo. do. to the end of the tail 

which was 2 ft. 10 in.,.12 4} 

Bo. of dorsal ridge including the 
hump, ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 4 

Height of do. do. ... 0 4} 

trirth (taken behind the forelegs), ... 8 0 

Breadth of the forehead, . 1 3 } 

From the muzzle to the top of the 

arched bony ridge, . 2 1-*- 

Bistance between the points of the 

horns,. 2 1 

Circumference of horn at base, ... 1 7} 

Between the roots of horns, . 0 1 S i- 

Length of the ear. ... 0 10.} 

Circumference of the neck, . 4 4 

Depth of the shoulder (from the elbow 

to the end of the spinal ridge), .. 4 2.} 

From the elbow to the knee (i. e. the 

fore-arm), . 1 5-*- 

Frointhe elbow to the heel,.. 2 7 

Cireumtevenoe of the arm, . 2 G 

. The skin on the neck and shoulder and on the 
thighs is very thick, being about two inches in 
tins one, which has already shrunk from lying in 
the sun* It is used for making shields, which 
are much prized. On examining the skeleton 
picked clean by the vultures, we could only 
distinguish thirteen pairs of ribs. The cows 
differ from the male in having a slighter and 
more graceful head, a slender neck, no hump, 
a less defined dew-lap and the points of the 


horns do not turn towards each other at the 
points, bat bend slightly backwards,the horns are 
smaller too, and the frontal bone narrower, but 
the coronal or ridge is distinctly marked. The 
bulls have the forehead broader in proportion to 
their age. In the young brtll it is narrower than 
in the cow and the bony ridge scarcely percepti¬ 
ble. The horns too in the young specimen turn 
more upwards. The general colour is dark brown, 
the hair thick and short and in old individuals 
the upper parts are often rather bare. That on 
the neck and breast and beneath is longer, the 
skin of the throat is somewhat loose giving the 
appearance of a slight dew-lap. The legs are 
white with a rufous tint on the back and side of 
the forelegs. The skin of the under parts when 
uncovered is a deep ochrey yellow. The cow 
has the legs of a purer white. The breeding 
season is said to be early in the year and the 
calves are born after the rain. The bulls are often 
found separate from the herd which consists gen¬ 
erally of from ten to fifteen cows and a 
bull. They generally feed during the night 
browzing on the young grass and the tender 
shoots of the bamboos of which they are very 
fond. In the morning they retire to some thick¬ 
et of long grass or young bamboos where they 
lie down to ruminate. When disturbed the 
first that perceives the intruder stamps loudly 
with its foot to alarm the rest, and the whole rush 
through the forest breaking down every obsta¬ 
cle and forcing their way with a terrific crash, 

dut euntibus in^ens 

Silva locuin.et mtigito eediint virgulta fragore. 

iEn. vii. 076. 

When suddenly approached in the night they 
start off with a loud hissing snort. In 1881, I 
saw a young Bison calf in the possession of some 
Gowlees, the owners of large herds of buffaloes 
in the llangul talook. It was caught when just 
dropt, in the month of May, and, when I saw it, 
was seven months old, very tame and gentle, 
though timid, licking the hands of the Gowlees 
and frisking about with the buffalo calves. It 
was the same colour as the old animal, very dark 
brown with white legs. The head small, the 
forehead wanting the breadth so remarkable in 
the adult, and the bony ridge of the crown was 
hardly perceptible. The horns were just begin¬ 
ning to sprout, the ears were larger and rounder 
than those of the buffalo, the eyes a pale grey or 
cerulean colour. The hair on the throat was 
long and the dew-lap slightly indicated. No 
hump was perceptible, but the dorsal ridge was 
distinctly marked. The Gowlees say they sec 
great numbers of Bison when pasturing their 
herds in the neighbouring forest. They describe 
them as very timid and watchful, more so than 
any other wild animal, always reposing in a cir¬ 
cle with their heads turned outside, ready to 
take alarm. They add that they see most calves 
from June to October but the greatest number 
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about August. They do not know how long the 
cow goes with calf, but suppose the period 
of gestation to be the same as that of the 
buffalo, or ten months and ten days The old 
male drives the others from the herd at the breed¬ 
ing season, and the single ones seen in the jungle 
are young males of this description, nud it is pro¬ 
bable the very old bulls are sometimes expelled 
also by younger and stronger males/’ For the 
following particulars derived from the observation 
of the animat in the Shervaroyali hills, I am in¬ 
debted to Mr. Fischer, of Salem : “ The Bison 
ordinarily frequents the hills, seeking the highest 
and coolest parts, but during the hottest weather, | 
and when the hills are parched by the beat, or 
the grass consumed by fire, the single families, 
in which they commonly range the hills, congre¬ 
gate into large herds, and strike deep into the 
great woods and valleys ; but after the first show¬ 
ers, and when verdure begins to re-appear, they 
again disperse, and range about freely. In wet 
and windy weather, they again resort to the 
valleys, to escape its inclemency, and also to 
avoid a species of fly or gnat which harasses them 
greatly. In the mouths of July and August, 
they regularly descend to the plains, for the 
purpose of licking the earth impregnated with 
natron or soda, which seems as essential to their 


and deliberately devour the produde. But irf 
general it is a timid animal, and it is often 
difficult to get within gunshot bf them. 
The period of gestation is with the Bisoh the 
same as with the domesticated animal ; they drop 
their young in the months of September arid 
October. I once had one brought to me so young 
the navel string was still unseparated. I should 
think it was then about the size of a common 
country cow’s calf of four months old. 'It seems 
a slow growing animal. A calf I had for three 
years was evidently in every respect still a mere 
calf. They seem very difficult to rear.' I have 
known it attempted at different ages, bnt never 
knew the animal to live beyond the third year. 
Mr. Cocklmrn has tried it in vain, in its native 
climate, the Sherwaroynli hills, and I have made 
the attempt at Salem repeatedly. At one time 
I had five in my farm-yard ; one lived for three 
years : but this one, with all the others, died sud¬ 
denly in the same week from some disease, marked 
by refusal of food, ruuning from the nose, and an 
abominable stench from the mouth. A similar dis¬ 
ease, it may be noted, prevailed, I was informed, 
at the same time, among the Bison of the Sherwa- 
myall, Slmndamungalum and Neilgherry hills. 
The calves I had, never became in any degree 
domesticated : the domesticated cow could never 


well-doing as common salt is to the domestic 
animal when kept in hilly tracts. The chief 
food of the Bison seems to be the following 
grasses and plants : 


Yadaujan cod)'. 
Vallaurn pilloo 


r 


apecics of Saccharuin, 
for thatch. 


used 


Odeserengam pilloo. 

The cottay moottoo leaf 


lliciuus Communis, Castor oil 
Plant. 


Mullum pilloo. 

Canavain pilloo,... 


Anthystiriapolystachia, Roxb. 
/ iSorghum muticum, Wild Cho 
••• \ luin. 


Checvum pilloo. Broom grasa (Aristida). 

n .. ~ t JA species of Convolvulus Tpo 

Cattoo Corangan, leaf,... j staphylina ? 


ultra Staphvlimi ? 


but they will eat with avidity every species of 
grain commonly cultivated on the hills or plains, 
as the ryots find to their cost. The Bison parti¬ 
cularly is so fond of the amray cottay {Jhlichos 
labial), Ainslie), Country bean, when in blossom, 
that they will invade, and destroy fields of it, in 
open daylight, iu despite of any resistance the 
villagers* can offer. In other respects it is a very 
inoffensive animal, very rarely attacking any one 
it encounters, except in the case of a single bull 
driven from the herd. Such a one has occasion¬ 
ally been known to take up his location in some 
deep bowery jungle, and deliberately quarter him¬ 
self on the cultivation of the adjacent villages. 
The villagers, though ready to assist Europeans 
in the slaughter of Bison, will not themselves 
destroy them (the inviolability of the cow extend¬ 
ing to the Bison); and so bold does this free- 
booting animal become in consequence, that he 
has been known to drive the ryots from the fields, 


be induced to suckle them.” I may add, that the 
persevering ferocity of the Bison of the Snb-Hima- 
layan range, described by Mr. Hodgson, is quite 
foreign to the character of the animal in the south¬ 
ern forests. When wounded, it is true, it charges 
its assailant with determined courage, and many 
instances have come to my knowledge of its do¬ 
ing so with fatal effect, among which I may cite 
those of two officers within the last few years, 
both of whom were killed at the Mahahaleshwnr 
hills ; but in general it will always seek its safety 
by flight, if permitted. Of a drawing of one of 
these it is remarked, the figure at plate 5 is 
| taken from an indifferent sketch made of the 
very old bull, described at page 229, and gives 
a tolerable idea of the character of such an ani¬ 
mal, though not quite correct in all its details. 
The dorsal ridge is too prominent; the expression 
of the head, particularly about the muzzle, is too 
heavy, and the hoofs of the hind feet are too 
large, this being in reality only half the size of 
those on the fore-feet. Plate 6 shows the crania 
in front and profile of another vety old bull, kill¬ 
ed on the Neilgherry hills, now in my possession; 
and of a young cow. The difference produced 
in the shape of the horns by age is distinctly 
shown. The great expansion of the bull’s horns 
is entirely the effect of age, in the young males 
they are most erect, and the points turned to 
each other, while in this individual they are al¬ 
together divergent, one being half broken off, 
and the point of the other worn and ragged, 
which is always found to be the case with adult 
bulls. The dimension of this cranium are— 
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Height from tbeeadof themaxil- 
fcry bone ty v erfe* » • «* . • 

Bneadtb- pf front between the edge# 

of |1)6 110,l # Ii8> bmm ^ ••• . 

Length fit horn from base to point 

in a straight line, ... . 

Do, do. along the curve, 

Diameter (longest section) iuside, 

Do. (broadest do. ) . 

Circumference at the base, ... ••• 

Distance between the points, 

The above catalogue is confined 
mats of a single province, and does not comprise 
the whole number of species found in Southern 


Inches 22 

13 to 14. 

21 

30 

n 

18 -i 

39 

to the ani- 


MANGANESE. 

who reported upon the contributions sent to the 
Exhibition of 1855 as containing from 53 to 54 
per cent of metallic maganeee., The substance is 
well suited for glazing Pottery, along with Galena, 
and Felspar. A great variety of pleasing colors 
can be imparted to the glaze by varying the 
proportions of the Manganese : thus, in small 
quantities it gives a yellow color, in large, 
browu, then a blood-red, purple or black, as 
the proportion of Manganese is increased. It 
has also the property of hardening tire glaze, 
so as to resist vinegar and weak adds con- 
rentrated mineral acids however will corrode it. 
Manganese is used in small quantities by the Na- 


India ; but, from the very diversified character 1 tive » ot ‘ l™ 1 " 1 giving purple, brown, and black 
of its surface, it includes bv far the greatest pro- j colours to glass for Bangles. Large samples hate 
Elliot, Madras Lit. Soc. Journal , Oct. I ***« shipped to England for report as to its applt- 


Atropa Man dr a- 


Murdum«i«£oeah, Plus. 
Caat-jootie, Tam. 


portion. 

1839. 

(5174) MANDRAKE. 

OOllA. 

Uaul-ul-lufali Ustrung, Arab. 

Yebrouj, Brno. 

Mamlrugeu, Obr. 

LurkiuoonA, Luckmoonee, 

Guz. lllSD. | 

The fetid root of the mandrake plant has vari¬ 
ous names, arising from its fancied resemblance 
to the human form. It was formerly an article 
of the Materia Medica, but is now exploded ; 
though the leaves are still sometimes employed 
iu preparing anodyne fomentations.— Ainslie. 
Faulkner. It is found in rnanv parts of the South 
of'Europe, is of poisonous qualities aud its smell 
is very fetid. 

(5 m) MANGANESE. 


Manganesia, Tt. 
Magnesia Nigra, 
gauesium, Eat. 
Manganesia, Sr, 


Man- 


Bruinsteen, Dut. 

Maiigauctc, Magalese, 

Savon du Verre, Fr. 

Braunstein Glasseise. 

Gbb. 

A very brittle metal of a dusky white colour, 
and without either malleability or ductility. 
The substance knowu in commerce under that 
name, however, is the peroxide, or black oxide of I 


; cability to manufacturing purposes. Some good 
samples of the same ore were forwarded from 
Kurnool, and Toonikoor in Mysore. 

Peroxide of Manganese. —This substance,which 
occurs in the form of a compact black stone, 
with a smutty brown or black powder on the sur¬ 
face, is of more value than the preceding, being 
largely employed for manufacturing purposes. 
Good but. small samples have been forwarded 
from Sooudoor, and from Roodrar iu the Coil- 
coontlali Tnlook, Cuddnpah : as also from Bitnli- 
pntam. A specimen from the latter locality exa¬ 
mined by Dr. Scott contained about 30 per cent 
of peroxide, which, although impure, would cer¬ 
tainly be. of some commercial value. Another 
specimen from Bellary was also found to contain 
a good deal of the Peroxide. Browu wad anil 
brown fibrous Manganese were exhibited from 
the Red Hills, Bangalore anil Cnddnpab, ores of 
Manganese occur at the Neilgherries. Many of 
the Iron ores and Iron sands contain Mnngauese. 
— M. E. J. It. Captain Tremenhecre has giveu 
a full report on the manganese of Mergui, 
on the Tenasserim ; and Mr. Mason has seen 
specimens of manganese mixed with iron from 
one of the islands south of Mergui. Captain 


the metal. It occurs native in the Mcndip hills, j Tremenhecre wrote : “ During my stay at the 
Somerset, in the counties of Devon and Aber¬ 
deen and iu rnauy parts of India. It is found in a 
variety of forms; most commonly it is of an 
earthy appearance, and mixed with other ingre¬ 
dients ; but sometimes, in crystals of a black 
colour aud metallic lustre. Peroxide of Man¬ 
ganese is largely consumed in the manufacture of 
bleaching compounds; it is also used bv potters 
and glasstnakers, aud in the laboratory it is con¬ 
sidered the cheapest material from which to 
procure oxygen.— Waterston. Faulkner. Man¬ 
ganese occurs very abundantly in the Ma¬ 
dras Presidency. At the Madras Exhibition of 
185 T -,!some very large samples of the silioated 
sesquumde were exhibited by His Highness the 
Rajah of Vkianagrum, who contributed two tons 


Tenasserim coal basin, a piece of 
ncse ore, (black wad), of good quality, was 
brought to me by a Karen, who stated, that it 
had been found accidentally in the bank of a 
stream called the Thuggoo, which enters the 
Great Tenasserim, seventeen miles below the 
coal site. Subsequently, several other pieces of 
the same ore were brought to Mr. T. A 
Corbin, Assistant to the Commissioner from the 
the Therabuen river, five miles above the Thug¬ 
goo, and from an intermediate spot, the locality 
of which have been -previously known, and bad 
been, I believe, originally pointed out by Lieute¬ 
nant Glover of the Madras Army, "^'In p**,, 
ceeding down the river, I viaited these spots, 
and found at each, that a valuable bed of man- 


in blocks, w eig hing from 2 cwt. to 8 cwt. each, ganese ore existed close to the surface of the 
The: Metal was carefully examined by Dr. Scott, country. It had been apparently cut through by 
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the action of the stream and ri^er before men¬ 
tioned, leaving * section of the “bed of ore in 
their banks, covered only by the debris of - jtlve 
luniks themselves, Large quantities might 
have been carried away; but. afew hand specimens 
only were taken, which sufficiently shew the na¬ 
ture of the deposit, and fair samples of what 
might lie easily collected. Of the extent of 
these manganese beds it is difficult to pronounce. 
The face of the country in which they are 
situated is flat, thickly overved with soil, and 
with the densest jungle. It is not, as far as J 
could perceive, intersected bv many streams 
which would afford the means of tracing the 
mineral deposit. The Great Tennsserim river 
lias passed through the manganese bed in one 
spot, miles removed from two other points at 
which it occurs to the north and south, at both 
of which it is likewise discovered near the surface 
by the action of the streams Thuggoo and Thera- 
buen. The probability therefore, is, that it is 
a horizontal deposit covering many square 
miles, But without indulging in conjecture, 
there is sufficient at the localities referred to, to 
indicate large qualities of manganese ore which 
could be collected by penetrating through the 
soil lying above it, and immediately near the 
spots in which it is now exposed to the day. 
It occurs in the form of the black oxide, and is 
the manganese of commerce. It is largely con¬ 
sumed in Europe in the preparation of bleaching 
compounds, and when pure, is valuable to the 
manufacturer of glass. The soft black ore, No. 
1, is a hydrate of the peroxide of manganese, 
known under the name of wad. It contains of 
water two equivalents, or 29 per cent, : Iron, 
19(5 grains by analysis ; its specific gravity is 
1.47. The specific gravity of the grey peroxide, 
No 4 ? is 1. 4-C.”— Mason. 

(5170) MANGEL WURZEL, Euan Best. 

Betteraves. Fn. I Biel tola. It. 

Mangold Wurzel, Gkk. | 

A variety between the red anil white beet. It 
has been a good deal cultivated in France, Ger¬ 
many, and Switzerland, partly as food for cattle, 
and partly to be used in distillation, and in the 
extraction of sugar. Its culture, in Great Bri¬ 
tain is recent, dating only from the end of the 
last century, and is employed almost entirely in 
the fattening of stock, and the feeding of milch 
cows.— Faulkner 

(5177) MANGIFERA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Anacardiacea, f. Three 
or four speeies of this ? %enus are enumerated— 
as M. feetida of Loureiro, a native of Cochin 
China and the Moluccas ; M. laxifiord, indige¬ 
nous in Mauritius; and M. sylvatica of Box- 
burgh, a native of th6 hilly districts bordering on 
Silhet, where it grows to a great size, and is 
called Eukshmee-Am. It bears a fruit which 
ripens in February and March, and is eaten by. 


the natives, though tiot eopalatabia USeVenu 
bad •mango. It - is also dried and kfept- by them 
for medicinal purposes; M. to^x>*iri/b&ov Bo*-*; 
burgh, a native ot Rangoon, is proposed *hy 
Messrs, Wight and ArilUtt tube formed * ‘intol 
a distinct genus. ■ »* i t*‘*1 

(517S) MANGIFERA ATTEivATA.-.,";!.,,;, 

Tnwaathnyfct, ■* „ 

Scarce, but found in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
Forests : bark brown.— McClelland. ; 

(5179) MANGIFERA FJUTIDA, IIorisE 
Mango. This is a large mango multiplied' ! at 
Mergui, and quite a favorite with the Unlives; 
It. has an odour resembling the dorian, and fffce 
thnt has been introduced from the ‘Straits.— 
Mason. ' ' 

(5180) MANGIFERA INDICA. 

Am, Bkng. Mampalam, Malay. > . 

Mango, Eng. Kapalam, Lampung. 

Man medic Chettoo, Tel. Falam, Jav. 

Mango niarani, Tam. Maveua, Can. 

A tree of large growth, and generally diffus¬ 
ed all over India, and in all the warmer parts 
of Asia. Is generally raised from seed though 
sometimes by layers or grafting by approach 
which are the only methods of certainly conti¬ 
nuing a good sort, probably of improving them, 
'flu; stones must be sown soon after they are 
taken from the fruit, otherwise they do not vege¬ 
tate, but there is no depending on the quality of 
the fruit so raised The seed o( a very superior 
sort will produce fruit of a bad kind. Flowering 
time January, February and March : the fruit 
is ripe in May, June and July. The kernels 
are large and seem to contain much nourish¬ 
ment, however, they are made no use of ex-‘ 
eepting during times of scarcity and famine, 
they are then boiled in the steam of water 
ami used as an article of diet. The wood 
is of a dull gray colour, porous, vet pretty 
durable if kept dry, but soon decays if exposed 
to wet, of the effect of which it is very sensitive. 
In very large old trees it acquires a light choco¬ 
late colour towards the centre of the trunk, and 
larger branches. This is hard, closer grained and 
much more durable. It is generally used- for 
constructing Mnssoolah boats and for packing 
cases, the cabinet makers at Madras prefer it to 
other wood for veneering on: it is also gercenffiy 
used where common light wood is required diy 
Coach builders, Cabinet makers and others,being 
the cheapest wood obtained.— Rdtuk M.&.Sv'Wtm 
wood has the property of holding « mail ' faster 
than any other wood I know, as those may 
have found who have to open chests of indi¬ 
go, fee. it is one of the most common woods 
for" backs and linings of ftmritune in-- Madras. 

■4-ito/fcfe, \ Of tfeas genus, the Mang®-Tre«; ! iS' 

plone of any consequence, and- this as foftn* 
ing one d the most grateful fruits of thaftoo- 





pical 


MANGIFERA^DICA. 
palter tetaAste ^ -#nexte*da,* also • ns %r 


north a*4Wittft «wees*|i»lly iutio- 

duced iutettoitea te ^IteiHMrvrflte' tiwniRtete to 
gkjgfelit*ise,','**i*l te***Atr»nk, and dnrk-eo- 
tete*d teate w d hark)» sflFhe vote is of a whitish 
or dulHp»y cokmr, porou8, yet pretty durable 


if kepfcdiy. «tfcelikter«»; alternate, pended J %»tn the West Indies,yfgefate Thr plant 

hiiteeoiar, entire, often n little waved’at the war- T - A •- L * ! - ** . 

gins, firm, smooth, shining, and having, when 
braised, a p lea santresi nous smell, 't he flowers 

aw yellow colottrau, and suiall, but produced in _ _ ^ 

great numbers, on large tenninal erect panicles, j dry heat w ith watering for some mo nths, and then 
Many perfect male flowers arc often found inter-, removing it into an orcliideous house in the sen 
mixed with.the hermaphrodite ones. Calyx 5- j son of ripeuifig its,fruit.— Eng. Opr ,', > , 


hotheuses^C 

Manga ripa»;te 


AliVNGOS'* ■ 

t' 


stated “ that the 
when -the. plants are 
.■mtpr ■ mixture of 

and pent, 

pits should he welldrained,the plants ,j»re apt 
to get sodden with toomuehtWater. , Fresh seeds 


| may also be increased from cuttings, jwUichroot 
best in sand under a hand. gh»te.” .n^tePjdMke 
advisable also to imitate* its native cfliapite as 
much as possible, that is, after wi*»ter» giaing it 


leaved; petals 5, lanceolate, twice the length of 
the ealyx, furnished in the iaside w ith a lobcd 
granular scale or crust; stamen, a single fertile 
one, with three or four lilament like bodies, which 


(5181) MA NO rFE HA. SPOND t \S MAN- 
G l PE HA. lau. 


Wild Mango, Eng. 

represent the .abortive stamens ; ovary with its < T ai,t ) ^ a “ l " 

I.** tmmersctl m the turns .oblique.V oval, 1-, Ooi a„ lldo „„ R „ ap „. 
celled, with a single ovule attached to the side 
of the cell; style one, from the upper edge of the 
ovary, curved dowmvarils ; drupe oblong, or some- 


Cat Ambalam.IIoRT M AL. 
CanoiuiAmra. Sans. 
Adivie Mamedie puudoo 

Ten. v * 


This fruit has got its 


what kidney-formed, also a little compressed like a 
kidney, fleshy, with smooth rind, yellow or reddish 
when ri(>e, size varies, but in general about as 
large as a goose’s egg; nut conformable to the 
drupe, but compressed, woody, 1-celled, 2-valved, 
covered on the outside with many librous fila¬ 
ments, particularly in the worst sorts; the kernels 
are large. Embryo between erect and transverse ; 
cotyledons thick, fleshy ; radicle opposite to hiium. 
The Mango is so well known as one of the 
most highly esteemed fruits of the East, that one 
is surprised to find it sometimes described as like 
nothing so much as a mixture of tow and turpen¬ 
tine. The latter is a secretion abounding in the 
family to which the Mango belongs, and may be 
secreted in larger quantities in neglected varie¬ 
ties, where also the filaments of the nut will like¬ 
wise abound. But in well cultivated varieties the 
fruit is swetet and rich-flavoured, juiev, and nearly 
as free of fibres as a melon. The kernels contain 
much nourishment, but are never used for food 
except in famines, when they are cooked in the 
steam of water, and used as au article,; of .diet. 
From wounds made in the bark of tha -teee!there 
issues asoftmldish-brown resin, which iige'luM'd- 
ens.* Burnt in a candle, it emits a smell lab#: that 
of a Gastiew nut when roasting. It softens in the 
tebrtth,* and adheres to the teeth. The taste is 
slightly bkter. with some degree of pungency. 
Bdiesolves almost entirely inspirits, and to some 
degjred in #ater. The tree is generally raised from 
seeds' which should be sown soon after tliey are ga- 
thteed/but thui isaverynneertain way of getitag 1 


taupe .from its resem¬ 
blance to a Mango. It,is harsh juul little de¬ 
serving of notice. liheede informs us that on 
the Malabar coast, the root ,pf the tree is con¬ 
sidered as emiueimgogue that the bark is suppos- 
ed to be of use in dysenteric affections and that 
a decoction of the wood is serviceable in-gonor- 
rhuia.-— s/iuslie p. 222. 

(5182) MANGTjE'HA, a genus of.Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Maguoliacea, one of 
the species of which, AJ. gfonca, has a white 
solid wood, which is largely employed in Java, 
and supposed to prevent ,’the decay of corpses 
put into coflins made of it.— Eng. Ope. ■ 

(5183) MANGO. MA^pt frua ■ Indtca. Lin, 


Manga, Max. st ', 
Ampullnm Mat, ay. 
Anirn, Sans. 


Maam nullum, Tam. 

Aam, Duk. 

Mamedie puudoo, TVr„ 

Carec, Go/. 

Mango Vlbicer. 

Maam poo Tam. j Mamdie poo, T»:fc. 

Aaiii ku pool, Duk. j Anna, Sans. 

Tlniyet, Buum. j 

Ahmlie $ Mat. Med. p, 230. 

Of this fruit there is a great variety in India. 
Two of tlwa most esteemed sorts are the Alphonso 
and, the Massagoug. The practice of engrafting 
the Mango, as first introduced at Madras, some 
years ago, by ttie late JUr. James Amlerson. and 
since so happily followed up by M£ Andrew's 
and others: has improved it in so great a degree 


l>y eff eerteialy 

o^ntvMu^me 'fioteh'Tii' welktiw <* isttproyiftg' 
tlianj. These have feeadvantoge «teo'pf:?b*apjg 
whew smalt in * • 4 * - ' *- " ! ' 


, and thetefore 


il*e, th#^'V>i5y. a • fewiifepiti kc. T jpteB > 

efore #elt suited fo VvUturV in the mnt its immediate vicinity 


as to have .gaiued it, 
titje s o!f,‘‘T|e finest of j 
of ppmiOH Qis; Mungoes 
tfeice cxaiith?inatous affections. 
tiem* i ,^XI .page Jfifcfj 

Mfoe.is plentiful, ip 
Those 


iphm$ is 

m 



ie f'Con- 
Bombay 
greatest 



ute: The fruit,'when riper i** a#v«f 


isert, hhd Mien fjgMali 


isWxHIb* 

pM Served, j 5 ickles;'tarts, w 
Mango mky be 1 ^rbehr&4« twice # 4# 
only, fh' Bombay. Propagation may easily ^be 
effected by seetl tendeuttings, &c.;-but the 
jWSOteis!: is stow, as a tree thus raised will 
ndt bear fruit before the 6th or 6th year, 

in 


Whereas J those tlmt are' grafted produce 
the 2 d br 3 el, although it is injurious to the 
tree tb let It bear’ so eAtlyI ’and tIre blos¬ 
soms ^hottfd lte removed. r Young grafts will 
sometimes, indteted ytety oftteu,'blossom the first 
season they are reihoved/ ntul if allowed to 
beat fruit, itebecks, them for a length of time 
after. A mango graft may be applied at any 
time of, the year, hut the stock must be kept 
continuaily mpist by Watering. When the graft 
and stock have become united, the former must 
be partially ^divided by a notch with a sharp 
knife : this may be done after six weeks have 
elapsed firbm the timie of its first being united : 
a second Cutting tony be effected a fortnight 
later,‘ »«id tliecotoplette removal from the parent 
tree‘ at the eXpiratidn of nine or ten weeks. 
After this, remove the graft into the shade for a 
fortnight longer, when it may be put into the 
spot WliCre it is to remain. A graft tree never 
al tainwthe size of a seedling, neither will it con¬ 
tinue to live or hear so long, and it is doubted 
if the seed of a graft mango would pro¬ 
duce the 'same fruit, whereas a seedling often 
dotes st) Tlrfe time that a seedling takes to pro¬ 
duce fruit is the greAt objection to this mode of 
rearing trees : nevertheless a young tree of three 
years okh . might kaye one* 
brought into blossom by 
enable the cultivator to judge if the tree was 
worth preserving or not. The finest flavoured 
sorts of Mango grown in Western India, are the 
Alphonso, Raspberry, Mazagon, Doriah, and 
Malgrobali: this latter variety is of a greenish 
tinge inside when ripe, and by far the largest of 
the whole, being three times the size of an Al- 
phonso; and R ripens the last. Wien the graft 
is planted out, it requires only a moderate pro¬ 
portion of hare, clearing the ground of all weeds 
1 __ 


_ anjr Buds that shew themselves. 
Withitt 'thje space from, the ground to where the 
first ht^OTO) alb. to rise from, all superfluous 


of its branches 
ringing; this would 


'and .^eak^cio^ 
culariy those from tint 

4i»M**«* 

quired for 

being 

lnayooiftaiuifuj 

$ not stoffioeht 

&4r 




5»e removed, more parti- 
itre of tlie tree, as also 
the ground, unless re- 
4?he tree is bettterfbr 
ierthfcintqjior of’a tree 

...-....branches w When there 

rqpto foir ^ ^wtfr of 'fie, 

•% clear apace 

iruuing; m %per- 

is hoon':Hfer'th 4 '’fwe 
Ifo 6 M and detayed wocd shodld be 


> temmmmyu',' 

allowed tel#®*!#* and grentHwre be token to*e- 
move oh staro# 

they infftmwte tife&r p&Stmfe l yufa a ft a p yciimiK xi 
on' the harir. 'i When? 

bark injured, It mhlt brill teMMttlWNMy^iUMhihe 


UorthfltpiWpose, l>r. RhWeflwtfefa vourod with 
the following information fibm irframd 'ShAH 
rangabad. Take'slips from the beidtkylarawoh 
of a mangote, at least two feet long, • taking oare 
to citt it one inch above the joint 'at the top and 
the same below the' joint at the bottom. .The 
cuttings will not all be equal, as in sotoe 
branches the joints are short and m others long. 
The thickness of the slip is to be from three 
quarters to three inches in diameter. Half the 
length of the slip is to be slightly punctured with 
an awl, and then inserted into the ground to that 
depth (half of the slip) perfectly perpendicu¬ 
lar ; and then make a knob at the top of the slip 
witli -plain eowdung. The cuttings must be 
well watered in such a manner as to keep up an 
uninterrupted moisture in the: ground ; aud 
moreover the cutting nre to be well shnded.and 
the coverings only to be removed by degrees? a# 
the plants attain leaves and strength, and opt to 
be transplanted on any account until the next 
monsoon. The slips begin to bud with# a 
month generally, but sometimes take a much 
longer period. In all cases the puuctnree are 
indispensably necessary, to admit of root (fibres 
being thrown out from them, The tree; and 
fruit may both be improved, if, during the cold 
season, the ground is dug all round the roots, 
nnd by the addition of a suitable quantity of 
good old manure, 'the seed will only grow 
when fresh, and seldom alter six weeks* From 
twenty to twenty-four, feet -Of .space should, be 
allowed between each tree if a graft : double the 
space is required for a seedling. —Riddell. The 
Mango deserves the first place among the ipdigeu- 
ous fruits, of Teunasserim, being, as, Mr. Ljndley 
truly says, “ to the inhabitants of India what the 
pencil is to Europeans; the most grntefida pf .all 
fruits. Its flesh is filled with a. rich luscious 
juice; but the inferior kinds have also so jpuch 
turpentine flavour as to be uneatable.’;, Unfortu¬ 
nately, Tena sserimM angoes are notoriously inferi¬ 
or; and to say^nothing of the turpentine flavor that 
some of them occasionally have, half, if potithvcte 
fourths of all that are sold in the bazar* are iworm 
Oaten, though that is not at tell apparent; i fajtofn 
they are bought. There one two4ifl£i»iW^"“ 
Maugifera todica, mid M. teylvatiaSil 
the natives say; grow -wild, at# < 4 
Me cultivated in the Froviaces* 

Variety fiten fiiam, ; Mdehr ■?*r 

(6 i«4) MANGO FI3H,, 
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avorite' 

••• *V $MM ■nybp^r 

are *imteh *4»‘ 
divi*tei*t»twa*fk 

md dry in tk» «»nib4' three days* > ■*'• ( 

"'•mht'maim*, • ^ ©&. 

"'UteS»u-^"• **-' J :f ‘ ■•'• ' '■>« 

VJUfTIC* ... .#• ••• ° » 

K 6 \bs. •• 

«iikard;^:' ; n- o 2 ; - ' ^ ■•;■ 

aeed toaat^ oz- 1 |: mix the 'spices 
^Qw^her^^pcl, lay the lmxture in alternate layers 
wrjUi the mangoes; au<J add 9 oz. of gitigelly oil 
-—tferidotfy Indeed the green fruit of the Mali¬ 
gn is used 'in making chatnies,pickles and curries. 
In tjhe Bombay Territories, the mangoes when full 
grown are cut into slices,.dried in the sun and 
preserved, they form an article of commerce ; 
used in acidulating curries, mulligatawnies, &c. 
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(*5l 86 ) MANGOS TIN. Garcinia Mangos- 

TANA. 

Manggustn, Mat,. I Manggis, Bai.i. Jav. 

Manggos, Lam. I Manggisi, Bugis. 

Mango, Sdno. J 

According to Crawfurd, p. 265, The plant 
which prdduces this famed fruit has not been 
traced to any of the Gammas, as the parent 
stock, the plant is about, the size of a cherry tree 
and very handsome. Jt. grows in perfection as 
f«t as i4° N. of the equator and 7° south of 
it. A congenial proportion of heat and moisture 
throughout the year seems much more requisite 
tlian soil or latitude for the successful growth 
of this fruit. —Crawfurd’s Diet. “ Malaya’s nec- 
tared mangosteen” is truly a delicious fruit., 
atid by many esteemed as “ the most palatable 
of known fruits,*’ but though very delicate it is 
not to be compared to an American peach. It 
is cultivated to a considerable exteut in Mergui, 
Hut. is rarely seen in the northern Provinces.— 
Mdson.' 

. (5187) SfANGItOVE. It iijz o r a on a.^ Rian - 
g|qv,£ abqgiids , on, the coasts of the itfiy of 
j^^jgal> Indian Islapds and at the month 
Iqdus,... l|s bark is employed in tan* 

, Ih , the West Indies, cordage is made 
bark pf a species pf Mangrove, which jts 
.gallyd Rope Mangrove, jts bark has been 
purposes, for which it is proba- 
^n forcordage,— Boyle, ffi. 

’ ,.T3ics|i§<^es pfinapgrcve most abnp^ 
sseriinshores furnislies a hard 
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, 5i (»1^0) MAieop&im mwgfa 
mangrove grows, in the lodtsn ' ArchipeIago,,and 
is .used iu tanning, it* wowl.giv^j^,-w^-'.i(|[e.^. 
Oraw/urdy page 266. ,TJ»e tyee,Jbijh* jfi strife* 
ipg feature in. tlie physical gcogrspby jcf the 
Archipelago and does ipdeed. of all, tropical 
countries, for a belt of it as deep r ,s0 ; tihe. 
reach of the tide is always found wherever 
there is a shallow and muddy shore. [The tree 
which rises to the height of fafty pr. 4|y feet is 
invariably found iu such situations ^constituting, 
a dense, and almost impenetrably forest.., Each 
tree stands on a cradle of its oyvn roots from 
five to six feet high, bare at low .water cohered 
so as to give the appearance of frees growing in 
the sea. The mangrove jangle, is the#favQrite 
resort of musquitos and crocodiles, and affords 
a convenient and almost iuacessible retreat to 
the pirate.— Crawfnrd, 266. . 

(5191) MANGROVE BARK (RuizopnoyA 
mangle), is used to dye chocolate color in, the 
East and West Indies. This was one of, the 
colors introduced by Dr. Bancroft.and lor the ex¬ 
clusive use of which he obtained ya Act of Par¬ 
liament. It is procured ip plenty at Arracan, 
Malabar, and Singapore in the East—-AJawa. 
(5192) MANGO-GINGER, [CyjcinsA.] 
(5193) MANGO-TREE. [BLuwxyjuu.T 
(5194) AIANGOSTEEN. [ClcsiacM!.] 
Garcinia.] 

(5195) MANGOUSTE. [IIerpestes.] 
(5196) MANGROVE. [Rhizophora.] 
(5197) MAN1HOT. [Jatropha.] 

(5198) MANIOC. [Cassava.] 

(5199) MANIS. [Mammalia.] 

(5200) MANNA. 


Mun, Terunjabeiu.AuAB. 
Manna, Dux. . 

Mamie, Fr. 

Mannaesche, Gek. . 
Sheer-Khist, Guz. Hind. 

The concrete juice 
a species of Ash, 
Europe Other sweet 
some piker plants 
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Gambing, Jav. 
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Egypt, Arabia, the npitk ‘of 
Both speciesare nlso isillodi 
Camel's ThOT% J. M0tro)%mh Atone re 
ble l^,yteldeng,a kindofManaa, which.by 
authoii^ias be?^^^ / .] 

the Wilderness ; henae7l ^ phml.i tself was-called 
Manual] ebraica ty.M^j&^l'he climate of Persia 
and Boklmni $etmi alone Muted for thc> Secretion 
of this Manna,, whiebitt tin-, latter country isem- 
ploved as a attb»fciWtri?f^-sugar, arid is imported 
iuto India itSabul and K-horassan. A 

second . kind, which, though less abundant, is 
more esteemed than the former, is called Sheer 
JChisld, and is mentioned by Garcias under 
this name, and described ns produced iri the 
country ofthe Uzbeca. A Calnd merchant re¬ 
ported to Drv Boyle that it was produced 
by a trefe'Called, ^bmdeleh, winch was about 
12 feet high, ’Ami a jointed stem, and grew 
iii CaiKlahaiV A third kind of Manna is call¬ 
ed Gtttunjbeeri, the produce of a species of 
Tamarisk,* called Guz, which is considered bv 
Khreribergto be only a variety of Tamar item 
(tallica; growing on Mount Sinai, but which has 
bean called %\ meumifera : by some authors this 
is supposed to lie the Manna of the Wilderness. 
It is said to be produced also in Laristan and in 
Irak Ajetrti. A fourth kind of Manna is pro- 
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to tlie present titnec— Utcful PjeaNfaM-feAr 

(WO 1) MANTllXE, a family <*j%th®p^- 
rous Insects, the species of which may be din tin* 
guished by tlie following characters.:—Head.^x- 
posed (not bidden by the i borax), furnished with 
three ocelli, or sitnpie eyes, {resides the ordinary 
pair of compound eyes palpi short slender and 
cylindrical; antennas generally setaceous, 'Ibntl 
sometimes pectinated ; short in th<f females and 
long in the males; body elongated ’, the thorax 
usually very long, often dilated at the sides and 
dentate ; abdomen long, and with the terminal 
segment small in the male sex, more or lefts dilat¬ 
ed, and with this termiim! segment large i« the 
females ; the apex furnished with two small ap¬ 
pendages; legs long; the four posterior legs 
slender, the anterior legs with the coxa? very 
large and elongated ; the femora also very large, 
dilated, and furnished with a double .series of 
spines on the under side, between >vhich (when 
| the animal is in a state of repose) the tibiffi are 


duopl on Galotropin procera, called Ashur, and ; placed : the tibiae are rather short, armed with 


its sweet exudation or sugar Shukur-al-Aslmr, 
under; which name it ift descrilied by Avicenna ; 
Zuccaetun-a 1 -liusar in.the Latin translation, eh. 
756. A fifth kind, called Bed-Klusht, is des¬ 
cribed iu, : ,Persian works as being produced on a 
species or witibw in Persian Khorassan. Besides 
these comparatively littl^ known kinds of Manna, 
a sweetish exudation is produced on the Larch 
{Larie iJtuop'ta), -which forms the Manna J)ri- 
yantmea, or Brtaucon Manna of some l’harma- 
copiceas. [Oiinus ; Amiagi ; Tauauiscus; 
LaRIXJ, — Eng. Cyc. There is a tree scattered on 
tlie 11aieu mountains,which in the dry season ex- 


j spines,, and having a strong spine at the apex,, 
j which is recurved ; tarsi usually 5-jointed, but in 
j some species the posterior tarsi have only three 
; joints ; wings horizontally folded when at rest. 

{The principal genera contained in this family . 
! arc :— llete.romylarsnx, Uremia plain, and Mania. 
The Mantida are found in all warm countries, 
are exceedingly numerous, and remarkable for 
the grotesque forms which they usually assume. 
Their resemblance to a portion of a plant :is often 
so great, that it is only by their motious they 
can be discovered. The names M. religioxa, 
M. precar in, M. mneta, /Praying Mantis^, 8ge. 


udes a sweet substance resembling the manna of the | have been applied to certain, species on aoqnqnt 

« ti’ 1. _1 • _!_i._ _t * __ • rt 1 t 11 i <• _■ 7?’ ' 


shops Mr. Mason observed it iu some instances, 
where it had dropped from the branches all around 
the base of ■a largetree like rain ; and again, where 


of a peculiarity in their habits—that of erecting 
tlie thorax at an angle with the body, and 
ing together the large fore-legs, like the hands 


it had gushed oat of the trunk like a large mass j of a person engaged in prayer; in this position 
of gnu# Arabic. had never seen the tree j they will sometimes remain perfectly motionless 

either,or fruit, but thinks it belongs to j for several hours. Their food consists ’ of tie*' 

and other insects, which they are exCee 
dexterous in catohing by means of their 1 
legs ; the prey is held by thriiforelegby 
ing back the tibia against the 'femur; the 
ing surfaces of these two posttohsef the 
ing covered with spines, enable 
fheip pray ia this mririner; iin& to 
the rpoutK. The eggft are dOp* 


tlie myrtTetrfbe, a family that produces maruiaiu 
Hew .kt^^^Kt^Aacording to l)r..Boyle, 
tlie 1,(5 derived from the 

Ara)w>e-y»B» t 881,16 But ns 

thflfce >«•. sweetish exudations (v. 

Maumd, diJftcnU to determine 

when UmmMm used—iteyfe. 
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f»3d«>*MAMf5TiA I1KM P. Musa tkxtim#, 
Ittf’p0w«0- possessed bv this fibre of bearing 
eiti strain"; as well as being very bumble, 
*ht.er, aUid also cheaper than Russian Hemp, 
Afifittertv attracted much attention to it and it 
ndteen mOcb employed for cordage of various 
nds. especially those required to bear eonsider- 
de str«iin. Many American vessels have the 
hole of their rigging made of it, and when worn 
it it ean be converted into an excellent quality 
' paper. “The plant which yields this hemp was 
nnerly introduced by Dr. Itoxbourgh into the 
orthcr Cirears, and Lord Harris has recently 
ade a second effort to obtain a supply of its 
ots. It is a native of the Philippine islands 
here it is called “ abaca” and by the Bisayas 
Ln»not,” but there are several varieties known 
ere under different, names, 'flic Abaca brava, 
e wild abaca, is called by the Bieolcs, Agotai, 
ie fibres of the mountain abaca only serve for 
aking ropes, which are called hv them “ Agotag” 
Amnquid.” The Sagig and “ Laqnis” of the 
isavas are other varieties. Rumphins states 
at the Malay name of the “ Lnquis” is Pissang 
an,” thus it is called in A in boy na Kula abbal; 
Ternate “ Fana” ; and in Mindinano “ Coflb” : 
so the cloth'made from it. The “abaca” is 
mndant in the volcanic region of the Philippine 
dalals froip Luzon to Mindinao, ns also in the 
nglibouring Islands as far south as the Molue- 
18 . It therefore extends from the Equator to 20 ° 
ortli, and may, probably, be easily cultivated in 
ravnneore, Amman, Assam and Northern Cir- 
irs. The “ Abaca” should be cut when 18 months 
d, just before its flowering or fructification 
)pears, at which period the fibres are shorter 
id finer and they are said to became weaker 
lerWards. ■ It is cut near the roots, and the 
avbs Cut off first’ before their expansion : it is 
te n sljt open longitudinally and the sheathing 
fW&. removed, as 1 it is from them that the fibres 
■e fbriued ^s ill all the plantains.. The fibres 
oifiThe outer layeifi'afb harder and stronger, and 
irni the ** l>auddhi?®' pf commerce, which is 
i^yed in the fah^W^i of cordage. The finer 
brefi from the inner fayers are called lilpis, and 
>e .** nipis” hnd other 'delicate fabrics are made 
om tlM^;j%hihj V:aie intermediate layerspra* 
ilce the'-'“'ftijp«dl;.''^|icb'4 , ^..>mnd^ iatoufdotsfcl, 
id gauzes of ef fineness, 

lub^ynrds tisfed ’a» 

othing. Dr. Hhinter’s geheral principles, of 


desming head wf fibres, i* 

doubtless w<) jfrhJfjilMli attd 

it • >’H “ ■ hoped*£%fca twlttiM' itHywh - pvto* £ o-Effort 
tomtrofluce so fee stic- 

eewsftdv, * \\ h»mwi44 

tliey require *to ■ those for 

ike ss 4t|- inches** teordage retpiirono Anther ► p sw pm' tdiot^ buh the 
• «•( fibres to he employml made 

up Into a ‘bundle and whute'tfOft'?toidphnHtby 
beatings with a woodcn niaHct nwd tbcir euds are 
then gummed together us is done With pine apple 
fibre, and they are rolled Up for the loom* The 
stuffs, when woven, are soaked in wamrwater, (or 
lime water) for 24 hours, after whicll they are 
soaked in cold water then put into rice water arid 
lastly washed as before, by which, means they 
acquire bistro, softness and a wljjte colour. Homo 
are dyed into blue red colours; sonte are embrov- 
dered : and they seem in Europe to be confound¬ 
ed with grass cloth. Manilla Hope is sold in 
England at a licit price of £ 32 per ton, on the 
average of the ten years prior to .1 852; built rose 
in that year to A- 44 and £.50 for the average 
kinds, and in the rise in 1854 it was qdbted at 
£70 to £70. Dr. Oxley of Siugnporc states that 
the Musa textilis grows freely in Singapore. See 
Mrs a. 

(5204) MANILLA DRAGON CANES. The 
white and brown Manilla Dragon’s canes of com¬ 
merce are supposed to be made from tlve stem 
of the Calamus Draco, the Dragons’ blooftPalm. 

(5205) MAIIAN DA, the Tamil name of a 
tree which is very heavy and close grained. It 
is one of the best, sorts of Ccylmt woodq of a 
dark-brown colour, and grows to aboyfi' twenty 
inches in diameter,- and twenty feet ittihhight.- 1 — 
Kili/e. ('ey. (. 

(5200' MAltATINA, the Tamil name of a 
f ree which grows to about twenty in(Aes in di¬ 
ameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet in height. 
It is sometimes useil by the natives for house and 
boat work. -Edge. Ceylon . 

(5207) MARABOU. [Cicowia.] 

(5208) MAIIANTA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Marmtaee#. The root 
stock is white, horizontal, nnnulnted, from which 
proceed root-fibres, some of which swell into 
tubers and become jointed stocks, similar to the 
rhizoma, hut covered with scales. These often 
elongate, curve tipwards, and rising out of the 
ground become new plants. The stem is 2 or 6 
feet high, much branched, slender, finely hairy, 
tumid at the joints; leaves alternate* wifch'jlottg 
leafy hairy sheaths, ovate-lanceolatalfp'. pahides 
terminal, lax; ’spreading, with long Rneut Mtentii- 
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ing bracts ntthe ramifications 
smooth ; corolla white, small, 
of-The^iiner; segmeatf, s i* 
awther attaiehed to the n ^ 
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M ARANT Jfe UttHtMN ACEA. 

■ (5209) yi*Ma 

the o rro w-root of '-'0«ia r«rir cgfrd^^ -#lW#Bw 
cared' in targe qitanlittes fcoma viafo(y^:»i!foae- 
ly-«!M,<$uwt ptante*vi91>us 

tW xSHVbatn and JtarmttdwwrtWw roo^theijttb- 
duee of the M. bile >th© -Jamaica 

«ib«Mjfoot ,is abtafatadfodnKhe MwiudimfXn* > 
sde>; which plant, skmg with several Gureumas, 
ywldir alad 'Easti lndian nrrtfw-root. ; The 
West Indian arrow-root has mostly a pare white 
colour, the Kart Indian a yellow tinge. The tu¬ 
bers, root-stock*, w offsets, are grated or braised 
and repeatedly washed with water, which is 
passed through « fine hair-sieve, so long as it 
r&ns off with a milky Appearance. It is allowed 
to subside, the supernatant water drained off, 
and the powdeirdried : 100 parts of the fresh 
plant yield i© parts of arrow-root ; but Bcnzoti 
states 100 parts to yield 23 or 23 parts. Accord¬ 
ing to>the analysis of this chemist it consists of— 


Volatile nil, 

Starch, ... ... . 

Vegetable Albumen, 
tShmmv Extract, 
■Chloride of Calcium, 

fibre,. 

Water. 
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. 05 60 

- 99-85 

Th* Volatile oil imparts a slight odour to the so¬ 
lution in wurm water which helps to distinguish 
genuutfe arrow-root from several of the articles 
substituted for it. Maranta Arrow-root has 
scarcely any taste, being bland and insipid ; the 
powder, when pressed in the hand, emits a 
crackling noise, and retains the impression 
of the fingers, which, common starch from 
wheat does not. Cassava (Manioc, from Jatro- 
phu, or Janipha Mani/tot ) also retains the im¬ 
pression of the fingers, but it has more odour 
and a somewhat acrid taste. The meals of 
any cereal grain may easily be distinguished 
from arrow root by the nitrogen which they 
contain, and the atmnonincal products which 
they yield by distillation. Potato-starch is how¬ 
ever most frequently used to adulterate arrow- 
root, or a Substitute for it. Microscopic obser¬ 
vation of the form and size of the grains will 
point odt the difference, as first indicated by 
Zlaspad (Adnales des Sciences Nat..,’ t. v.), those of 
arrow-root being smnller ;the different habitudes 
of the starchtvitilreagents will also do this. (See 
Messrs. Payed«t Chevalier, * Traite de la Pomrae 
de ^ewei* p. Ififi \ aisb ‘Journal de Pharmacie,’ 
A6«i£ 188fi.) : Po^to-starch is not soluble in 
cold water .Whirls ifte cose with arrow-root. 
Dissolved in a^sdhtte ^edhol, arrow-root sepa¬ 
rates iAkrtw^diitif^ which neither 

wheat no^'^taNsipt i In «#*'?**■ 
portions dissolved arrow-root 

yields a thinner «* 

pect than wheat-starter dissolved 

in water, milk, or any other'appropriate vehicle. 


MARANTA ACE A. 

constit«tes,. fram its-. ;J «a#y^ 
ewatisirt'llartiito^ wana-artl 

young «hiWr«*.. Irtnsny^ 
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vttkcafcte «W 

to citjoWiwheat or%?£f^ - 

_ - - - , M^p»m|b..ip»fprsi..lif„ T: ,. r . 

to disturb the stomach; but lep.>ao «%iepw«4 
in October or -November,Potato-etareh pap be 
prepared at a very cheapTate, and lcept iba^t.long 
period unchanged, thus affording ».,prote4pn 
against times of scarcity. (Sir John Sinclair* Q# 
the Culture and U*e of Potatoes,, Edinb,,T^28- 
— Eng. Oye . In India, MaruntaarundiggceaUsa 
been sncessfuUy cultivated near Calcutta.., Some 
Arrow-root is yielded by anotherspeciea, M. raiufr' 
sissima. Besides thes *. much is yielded by Cur- 
ennui angustifolia, l^ucorhiza , rtibcsccHH &c. i bu,t 

the greater portion of the Arrow-root which p 
exported is produced in Travancore, and wc have 
no information respecting the species which yields 
it as Curcuma angustifolia has not been proved 
to be indigenous there. Some is also made in 
India from the tubers of Ipomea batatm. 'the 
Arundinacea plants are propagated by parting the 
roots -, a light loamy soil is most favourable to 
their growth ; when a year old they are fit for 
use, being taken out of the ground they are wash¬ 
ed, and either grated or pounded, in this spite 
the pulp is put iuto and intimately mixed with 
water, which washes the farinacious parts from 
the fibrous which is thrown aside, the while tilt- 
bid fluid is strained to free it from all fibrous 
particles and is left for the starchy matter to 
subside, the supernatant liquor is then drawn off, 
fresh water is again added, the mixture leit at 
rest, and the water poured off ns before, this pro¬ 
cess’may be repeated. The starch being left in 
a state of purity, the moisture is evaporated by 
placing it. on clean cloths and exposing it tothe 
sun’s influence, when thoroughly dried it is fit 
f or U9e .__ Rohde. Maranta arrow-root says, 
llnssal, is obtained from the rhizomes of the 
Maranta arundinacea. A rhizome is an under 
ground jointed stem placed horizontally in 
the earth, giving off' from its upper surface, 
branches, and from the lower, . roots; the 
starch or fccula is contained in the W 

the rhizome, being deposited in innumerable 
minute cells. The following account of ite pre¬ 
paration is given by Dr. Pereira in theoew Jtad 
wreath improved edition of his “ Materia Medi¬ 
na The starch, or fecula, is extractedicem 
the roots (tubers), when these are^ttt / ^ or 
twelve months old. Ihe^. process--is ^ 

mechanical one, and is performed either byf baud 
ordw machine- • -4 • , •• ' 
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MA RANTA A«UNMNACEA. 
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*« f/Wifamw&r.Wie roots mrefirst deprived of 
4r pppe*4ike scales and then rasped by the 
nd «| wheel^raspy and the feeula well washed 
Wmghsfevesand. carefully dried. 

M, I r iHcent, upon the Hopewell estate, in 
ii« island, the 1 carefully skinned tubers are \utsh- 
b then ground in a mill, and tbe pulp washed iu 
fitted oopper* cylindrical washing machines. The 
cnla is subsequently dried in dryiug-houses. In 
•dev to obtain the feeula Iree from impurity, 
we water must be used, and great care and 
telition paid in every step of the process. The 
tinning or -peeling of the tubers must be per¬ 
muted with great nicety' as the cuticle contains 
resinous matter, which imparts colour and a 
aagreeable flavour to the starch. German silver 
tfettes are uSed for skimming the deposited 
cnlft, and shovels of the same metal for packing 
ie dried tVcula. The drying is effected in pans 
jvered by white gauze to exclude dust and in¬ 
sets.” Pure and unadulterated Maranta arrow- 
tot should be of a dull and opaque white-colour, 
tpitating or crackling when pressed between 
i« lingers, and treated with about twice its 
eight of concentrated hydrochloric acid it should 
eld an opaque paste. The altove characters 
id appearances may all, however, be as- 
itned by certain of the other arrow roots; 
ie microscope, therefore, affords the only ready 
id certain means of distinguishing this arrow- 
tot from all other species, and these again from 
toll other. The appellations widely have beeu 
tstowed upon Maranta arrow-root are very nu- 
serous, titeir use ought to be wholly discoutinu- 
1 for the.reasons already assigned ; thus it is 
MUBtimes called West India arrow - root, J a maica, 
•enrerara, Bermuda, Berbice, St.Vincent arrow- 
tok fee. The impropriety of "denominating jit 
fmt India anrow-root is shown by ; the circutn- 
anor that the Maranta plant is cultivated in 
pNBMt'M well as tlte West Indies. 

Curcuma' arrow-root, is obtained from the 
ibofo of Ciefcama augustifolia one of the family 
Ei-llte «ffia|(^ifir»nr m. The mode of its prepa- 
dfcteiaboWiiiQt differ materially from thgt 
racteed ^n obtaining, the fpcnla from ue 

iW iwo N • ft 

idte* wMribed,,.. 

Biennia jwriwMedfc.■■.*!« 
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MARViMTAtiWUfMD IN ACEA . : 
root, the two s pwte j C HWteiffPVPr he distiguished 
from i niili iilhi w I rj menuspf 

■the' microscope,. ■ i .-}•%'* 

Tacca arrow-root, h oi ‘ 
of the Tacca oceanic%^ T i 
Ishmds after the chief of s 
it is usually; designated, 
grows in the high sandy! 
ou tlie sides of the lower ^ 

reira’s elements of Materia Medica^^ A |o^w;mg 
account is given of .the' prepmi^gtef^.'^lie 
feeula. “ At Tahiti this is procuredby wash¬ 
ing the tubers, scraping off their outer skin 
and tlien reducing them to pulp by ffj^tion 
on a kind of rasp made by winding coarse twine 
(formed of the cocoa-nut fibre) regularly pound 
aboard. The pulp is washed with sea. water 
through a sieve made of the fibrous web which 
protects the young frond of the cqconnut.pa^in. 
The straiued liquor is received ^in a wooden 
trough, in which the feeula is deposited amf thp 
supernatant liquor being poured off, the seat" 
incut is formed into balls, which are dried iu the 
san for twelve or twenty-four hours, then broken 
and reduced to powder, which is spread Oittih tlte 
sun to drv.” Tacca arrow-root is a white starch 

•» *. K f 

like powder, having a slightly musty odour. The 
granules resemble somewhat those of sago-meal, 
but arc very much smaller : when viewed lee¬ 
ways, they are niuller'-shnped, with truncate or 
dihedral bases, and when seen end-way®thty ap¬ 
pear circular, and occasionally nngulatr or poly¬ 
hedral. The rings nr^few and imlistinctjt aml 
the hiluin circular, sometimes fissured in a stel¬ 
late manner. *• Tacca arrow-root tuts been sold 
in Iiomlon for some years, ttypadkage®,’ asprfOW- 
i-oot prepared by the native converts of the' ’mis¬ 
sionary stations in the South Sea Islands.” It 
is sometimes spoken of as “ Williams’ arrow- 
root,” after the missionary of that name. The 
slightly musty odour which it usually possesses 
show that it is not in general prepafittt with 
quite the same amount of care as is bestead on 
Maranta arrow-root. ’ • ■ ’ ' 1 

Manihot Arroic-rooL —The flonr or ferina of 
Manihot utilissima, the plant which yield? “ tapi¬ 
oca,” is sometimes imported into ’England* 
under the name of ‘' Braziliati’arrow-root.” To 
the applieation of the word arrow-root to the 
feeula of this plant there exists no objeedustt, 
since it rescmbltp closely ^he oth« arrw w^il 
in its properties^ Manihot arroto-rotti 
other kinds already described, may 
guistied by the* hme, and other oh— 
constituent * granules, which its 
' ■«# ar" 
stnnll6r, with a 
whii* 

'jr ■ 


of 

w. 

' ic. 






M ARiANTA' <A8*S§iDJNAt E A. 

bour are expended rathe manufacture of this 
substance thaw. feiwqowd 
the airswwbot, fWpriee of the lai^eught 'to 
than * ^ 

‘'jMfefej '^Arroic-r^6t., I*diat<5i ffloftr; or ’ ariwrV: 
t i <^j^iiactimfs'‘caHfe'd ftrfjfiidi of 1 ?nj^islif af^fh*- 
T&fitf is prepared by rasping' and grtmfiifi? the 
Wfell den used'tuherS of Solanum tuberpsum into 
a pulp. ' *Flii$ is tcjjentedly wasfied, ftndthe 
waters strained 'through.' a sieve, w hich retains 
the cell it la reissue, and, allows the staivh to 
pass through/ After a time, the starch is depo¬ 
sited’ at the bottom of the vessel, is again well 
washed, hud ‘finally dried. Potato struct) forms 
a white and somewhat glistening powder, Which 
eraeklCS like genuine Maranta arrow root when 
pressed between the fingers. Potato tirrow-root 
is the cheapest of all the starches regarded as 
arrow-fdots, the-retail price varying from 4<l to . 
fid’, per ipmmVf. Although a cheap !iu<l useful | 
article of djt*t, it is of course inferior to Maranta ! 
arroW-root. 

, Aram arrow■ rout is procured from the tubers 
of Arum maruhitmn, the common “ cuckoo pint,” ; 
“wakerohiu” ami “lords and ladies.” It is pre¬ 
pared chiefly in Portland island; lienee it is ; 
generally called “ Portland arrow-root.” Th< 
modi 
adoti 


/ 5 mauan^aci/f , 

dent dfi:-g»btat6 ftniir iddj^yhiokyfchave in¬ 
cluded^; mrttn^st!, ’, the tl»e oiily 

kind Wfcfoli It is 

Wrjr 

es tnnytywfc b« noticed, J* T n»to*H free 


potato tfoup/»«go "ireeat 

monly employed atpbsMe&l samples* deebiredto 
be genuine arrow-root, have consisted .1 of%b*lt 
little else than sago-meal. The starck granMles 
ot sago are of considerable size they wre either 
ovate or more usually somewhat muller shaped, 
rounded at one extremity, the otlier, bvitig 
truncated or else terminating in a dihedral 
summit, the liilnm is placed , in the verger 
and rounded part of the granule, is usually 
surrounded by u distinct ring, and is circular, 
cracking .frequently in a radiate manner. The 
price of sago to the public varies from Sd. to lid- 
ami is usually 4r/. per lb ; the cost of sago meal 
to tiie grocer probably does not exceed ’2d , or 
3 d. The dishonesty of substituting such a cheap 
mid inferior farina for Maranta arrow root, which 
costs from l.«. to 3#. t M. peril)., is most-fla¬ 
grant. While foreign Arrow*-root pays 2#. (id. 
per ewt duty, sago pays only fid. 1 hat is, one 
fifth onlv of the dut.v on arrow-root. A favorite 


receipt w ith grocers for the adulteration of arrOK^ 
,. . ... ' root, consists of equal parts of potato-flytffr and 

of, ,ts preparation is very similar to hat , meaL ()lK . a ’ 10 w-root was found?to con- 
wth the other arrow-root,: the tubers ; sist nUu ,. Iv ot * potato -flour, and asvtlie retail 
are ponmlod ma raprtar the pulp repeatedly j piceof po^to.flout- varies Jrou 4 d. to'fid per 
washed, and the water subsequently strained. As ( {, „ 10 ' a| . tides denominated Walker’s aml lwl- 

the fibers are very acrid, great care is required m ; wal , rs arroW . roofc are therefore sold to.the public 
the,washing and straining of this arrow root so . )t n|| a(|vaU( , e of from 05 to 5 n per cent. ; ami 
that thefiddriy may be completely removed. lhcj t||is a)lvmK;e is i uev itaMe on all articles,sold by 

• ?. 1 _ ^..IP* 


starch granules of arum nrrow-root, are vetry small, j 
and, except in size, they resemble very closely those 1 
of Tacca orrdw-root *, but this difference is suftt- | 
cienlly copstant and considerable to ensure the 
ready identification of the two kinds, 'i'he 
adulteration, by, mixing together Arrow-roots 
ofy-ili%jnent t qualities and prices in various 
proportions most frequently consists in the 
addition of potato flour or arrow-root to Ma- 
rauU ayfoiv-ropt, the proportion being sul>- 
jfa^, jfe.lwafif: variation,, the 
pinny 
article.’ 



agency or commis-iou, because the ngeuts ns wfft 
as the pro-prietors require a profit. Froui/4 
examination by lb*. IIassail of 86 substances sold 
in l/ondon, as arrow-root no less than eighteen, 
or one half the samples, were either adulterated 
or else some infciior starch, as potato-flour, 
was substituted for the genuine arrow-root. Five 
of the samples consisted almost entirely of 
potato-starch. And the remaining thirteen samples 
consisted of mixtures in various proportions/ of 


rV -'-T^r”, l-talu-Hoiu in | | Wtato . 9fare |, sa-o-powler (Itesc m 

rvtom fonm,,* the chief part ot the Mtid)), 1 

some catws Alamiiot or tapioca starch 1 - • r - - ■ 

or te Maranta Arreiw-ioot; 

‘• this, as well as 
‘i^leilip^cil togetiH;!*. The fraud 
m^rfian inferior, for a .superior 


j occasionally other starches, net those of ’i 
' C(Tf///f 7 ,,aud curcuma.—Food and it# A«b< 

I p. 340. 


of th e $ 


Igdp^iW^mofily practised by the 


(5 2 10) MARANTA DlCHOTOMA. Some Te- 



ruifipDifi[ 

In sowc fow^Nptw^ 
root h| 
anil 

n»(4.''l'ho 

bjrthe nddition’itoai 
biit inferior • -1 
Arraw-root. 

O&nrse* to in thi»: uididt*?ifiOn 



PorMarauta arrow-toot, 
or Brazilian arrow- 
‘Masanta arrow-root, 
have been 
aisoinad 
t (Sff-ethor 


ml« aii 




r had re- 
of;. arrow-roots 

luksiiVf in/l/in/u. 



rteildrof a 
'from 


iiasseriin mats are made from, the 
species Of inarahta, but they are 
Rangoon, altbougli tlie plant fCc^' WlddP^^y*.are 
matlc. or atv aflie4 sp^a»W^io»til)iliii 4|lli|[is^t«ha8- 
seriui • WfmMtt 

. «i ’ ...” ■’* ’*• *. §m 'n. r » 
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MARANTACE/E. * 

in* veito, whose flowers are cdnstfucted tirely for arid thefierbace- 

wfro an inferiorovary surmounted fey a R-feaV- ous plants th j^'r’i ly ij rr i TOi^fi^ theftftatttrt 
fd ddrai^YV^ lrregufeir fioWeriq rirbfte; rtd, cannot but abottntf'hl : tSiBAd' , dH^ t '' upplfeablb W 
of yenW; tfM a aingle stamdb,%bo 9 e' ftritlier has the purpose of the paper ; ii>i>lctt^itd^^‘'‘J^.''^l:'’ 
bwonriTobk < With the exception of the gemri p. fiO. 1 v t > v 

OnlMtea, and of Gunna, fohieh’is commonly cul- (5212) M ARA-VERIE, the; Tamil ’ name of 

tiyittetl under the name of tn<Rah Shdt, because a Ceylon tree which is ranch*tHe same its the 

of its beautiful Rowers, the species included in Vell-verie in size and ■ quality. 1 ''Yll # "'wisd for 
this order are.of small size, and by no means at- natives’ huts, &c. but is not or ranch value.-— 
tractive, but the fleshy t.ul>ei-R of some of them FAye. Ceylon. . ' ‘ 

abound in starchy matter, which renders them (5213) MARBLE, 

nutritious. Arrow-root of the finest quality is Marnier, 1)ut. * Marmor, Lat. 

obtained from Maranta arundinacen, and a sitni- Marbre, Fa. Suug-i-Murmur, Plats, 

lar product is yielded by Carina edulis and others. M<trmor, Ger. Marmor, Rus. 

The order is known from Zingiheracee by the an- Murmur, Guz. Hind. Marmol, Sr. 

ther having but one lobe instead of two. All the Mnrmo, It. 

species are found wild in tropical countries only. The granular limestone, or carbonate of lime 
The species are natives of the tropics of America of mineralogists. It is hard, compact, of a fine 
Africa, and Asia. Amylaceous qualities prevail texture, and readily takes a fine polish. The co¬ 
in this order, and starch is prepared from inanv lours by which marbles are distinguisei art al- 
of the species. 'The fleshy conus of some species most innumerable ; some are quite black, others 
of the Ganna are eaten in Tern, and a sort of ar- again are of a snowy white ; some are greenish; 
row-root, called Tous le Alois, is extracted from others grayish, reddish, Ulueish, yellowish, &c. ; 
some of the species. The seeds of others, called while some are variegated and spotted with many 
Indian shot, have been used as a substitute for di lie rent colours and shades of colours. Marble 
coffee, and yield a purple dye. (Findley, I'eyetalde is found in many, if not most, primitive 
Kingdom.) — Rug. Cyc. Of these plants, though countries; it sometimes forms entire mountains, 
little known for their herbaceous parts con- but more often occurs in beds. The finest 
tainiug any useful quantity of fibre, one of solid marbles are those of Italy, Blackenburg, 
the South American genera has been named France, and Flanders. A strict definition of this 
Calathea, in consequence of its leaves being- term is perhaps impracticable, uijje3s, with Da 
employed in basket-making. In India, the Costa, we limit it to th calcareous rocks "of 
steins of Moocla palee of the Bengalees, Ma- very lively colours, and 6 i, ^constitution so fine 
ran la ( Pkrynium , Roxb.) dicholoma of botanists, that they will readily take a good polish.” In a 
which are straight and tapering, about as thick vague sense other ornamental stones, as granite 
as a man’s thumb, and from three to five or six and porphyry, may be ranked among marbles, 
feet high, of a beautiful, highly polished, green but the catalogue of the typical or calcareous 
colour, are said to be employed in making some marbles is long enough without these sonfcpwhat 
of the mats for which Calcutta is famous. Air. inconvenient additions. A limestone which VyR 
Colebrook says : “ Alats made of the split stems admit of being worked easily and equally in am 
of this plant being smooth and particularly cool directions is properly called ‘ freestone,’ as the 
and refreshing, are termed, in Hindoo Silul-pati, Bath or Ketton freestone ; a rock of similar che- 
which Signifies a cool mat,'whence the plant itself mical composition, generally capable of being 
is said to bear the name. Suspecting, however, worked equally in all directions, aud also of 

this to be a misappropriation of the term, I have taking a good polish, deserves the title of 

inquired of natives of the eastern parts of Ben- marble ; when it is granulaf aud of a white co- 
gal, who assure me that the plant is named lour, it may be useful in statuary. Da Costa, in 

mucta-pata or palti-pata, and the mat only \f his ‘ JNatural History of Fossils’ gives a large 

called ' sital-pati.’ ” The split stems, as prepay-' catalogue of marbles, disposed in methodical or- 
ed for making mats, are about four leet."* in Tder, which we shall follow in the subsequent 
length, one twentieth of an inch in breadth, 4 hin brief notices of this extensive subject. 
as paper, greyish coloured, compact and shining Division 1 . Marbles of one plain Colour, 
almost like cane on the outside; finely striated Section l. Black Marbles. Most of these 
ontfye ijttside, and apparently made MP by the contain bitumen, and are fetid when brufeed, 
agglutination, of very fine fibres. They seetp Examples. The Namur marble, th? marble qf 
admirably adapted for platting of all kinds. Ma- Ashford in Derbyshire, Dent in Yorludiuei; pear 
ny of thiese'reant^ rip doubt, contain a sufficient Crickhowell, Ten'bv, Kilkennjr, fed. :fjie marble, 
quantity of fibre to be usefulfy extracted for the anciently called Marmor /' tet 

paper-^nakeri "Tfcrajtoe ribgrbe add of the' to- Nero Aurico. 7 ' '/v-■' ' 

nuM^blpidants of Ginger,\Tnraoeric, 'Garda- Sectk>i£ 2 . White 
mom,iind others^ the nekriy allied ffemily of Ewimples. The 

Zingiberaceae, which are shmlariy cultivated en- the Laocbon and Anrindus are executel^%e 




MARBLE. 

Carrara marble, of finer grain.^juioh used in mo¬ 
dem sculpture ; ike skpe marble, noticedhyDr- 
M'Oulloch; that of Inverary, Atsyut, Blair 
Atbol.&c. :■ ■ 

Section 8. Ash and Gray Marbles. 

Examples. A beautiful marble^ of compact 
oolitic texture at Oreltoo, near the Cjee Hills in 
Shropshire, deserves mention. 

Section 4. Brown and Red Marbles. 

Examples. The Rosso Antico ; a rival, to 
which, at least in colour, has been found on the 
estate of the Duke of Devonshire, near Buxton. 
The mottled brown marble of Bectham Fell, near 
Milnthorp, is of good quality. 

Section $. Yellow Marbles. 

Example. The Giallo Antico. Siena marble 
also dug at Mafra, near Lisbon. That used in 
ancient (Rome is said to be from Numidia. 

Section Blue Marbles. 

Example. Near St. Pons, in Languedoc. 

Section 7. Green Marbles. 

Example. \The Mannor Laccdasmonictun of 
Pliny. It is cfh^near Verona. 

Division II. Marble's of^ two Colours. 
Section 1. Black MarblesX variegated with 
other colours. > 

Example. Near Ashburton in Devonshire, Tor- 
bay in the same county, Bianqo c Nero Antico, 
the Africa Breccia of the ancimts, Giallo c Nero 
Antico. / 

Section 2. White Marbles variegated with other 
colours. * L 

Example. Marble^pJ-asfrted from Italy. Mar-, 
bles of this generalydiXfa/tw occur in Siberia, at 
Plymouth, at Ki|i farney, in' Sweden, &c. 

Section 3*.'Asn and Gray Marbles variegated 
with oth«yt / colours. 

Thebe’are very numerous, and occur in various 
part*“of Europe. 

^v^Section 4. Brown and Red Marbles variegat¬ 
ed with other colours. 

Section 5. Yellow Marbles variegated with 
other colours. 

Section 6. Green Marbles variegated with 
other colours. 

Example. Egyptian Marbles—the Marmor Ti- 
berium and Augustum of Pliny ; some Verde 
Antioo, as that dug near Susa in Piedmont, the 
beautiful marble of Anglesey (called 
ble), the marble of Kolmerden in SwedtW. " 
Division III. Marble with many Colours. 
Exampl e- Some of the Plymouth marble, the 
beautiful Brocatello or Brocade marble of Italy 
and Spain. 

Division IV. Marbles containing Shells, Cor 
als, and other extraneons bodies. 

The Marble slabs, of China are about a foot 
square, and are exported to India, Sydney, South 
America, Itc. for pavement or floors. It is a blue 
eluded marble, obtained to the northwest of Can- 
]Wm : there is also a red breccia marble brought to 
Canton, which is employedin tables,stone stools, 
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MARBLE. 

&c it is seldom sent abroad. Theexportntion of 
these slabs was fpri^srly^rotiibited, and |be tra® 
henceforth is lilDnly' somewhat. Ten. 

slabs are 

various sorts haveinsome pevspus been, lairgei^ 
exported. The large -square ‘tile as abopt the 
same size, and is used for the same purposes, as 
the marble slabs. The tiles hsed by the Chinese 
in roofing are of two sorts, an upper and a 
lower piece ; these are not so often sent 
abroad. Comp. Dek. The Marbles of the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency deserve prominent notice on 
account of their rare color, and fine quality. 
The specimens sent to the British Exhibition • 
were favorably reported upon as indicative of 
‘a valuable material, well adapted to sculptu¬ 
ral and ornamental purposes. At present the 
Indian manufacture in this article is compa¬ 
ratively insignificant and chiefly confined to 
small miscellaneous articles for domestic use. 
It may be well worth the consideration of per¬ 
sons of capital and taste to endeavour to further de¬ 
velop the resources of this Presidency as regards 
this beautiful stone, and to improve the practical 
means of obtaining it in greater size and perfec¬ 
tion. Marble tables, pedestals, vases, baths, and 
fountains are particularly refreshing, and suitable 
to an oriental climate and possessing as this Pre¬ 
sidency does such an abundance of the raw ma¬ 
terial, and where labour is comparatively cheap, it 
seems an anomaly that so much should be import¬ 
ed from foreign countries at a great cost, and of a 
quantity not superior to some of the marble 
found in India. (See Report upon the Marbles of 
Southern India by Edward Balfour, Esq., and 
the interesting and valuable collection of sculp¬ 
tures iu marble from Amrawattee in Guntoor.) 
The last year the purest white statuary marble 
and alabaster were discovered in great quanti¬ 
ties between Nagpore and Jubbulpore ; and it is 
reported that very large slabs can be easily quar¬ 
ried there at a moderate price. The Rev. S. 
Hislop writes to say “ that the cost of stabs of 
granular white marble from Korhadi 3 feet by 2 
and 9 inches thick is Company’s Rs. 2. As soon 
as the navigation of the Godavery is opened up, 
this marble and the sandstone and coal of the same 
locality with the alabaster, gypsnm and dolomite 
^Jubbulpore, will probably become articles of ex- 
At Tinnevelly also, there is an excellent des- 
criptiton of white marble, but considered rather too 
bard Tor statuary purposes, and Guntoor and the 
Ceded Districts abound with marbles of great va¬ 
riety of colors being tints of grey yellow and red. 
A Cup and Butter Pot of Bellary marble exhi¬ 
bited by Lady Montgomery, at the Madras Exhi¬ 
bition of 1855, attracted deserved attention, and 
some Pgg Oup$, and other small domestic articles 
exhibited by Captain Applegath were equally 
worthy of commendation. .The natives .of .Beilsry 
have improved in this useful branch of art, and 
the above articles are handsome specimens of 




MARJORAM. 


MARKING NUT. 


taste, andindustrial execution. The butter pots 
cost eight or iaihe, and the egg cops, two Rupees 
each. This ft rather dear, and a drawback to 
theirgenerai use.— Jft.E: </. it. 

1*214) MARGOSA, the Portuguese name, 
and VemJ>u the Tamil and Malaysia names of a 
tjppe which grows from eighteen inches to three 
and & half feet in diameter. In appearance it is 
much like mahogany, and is used by the natives 
for general purposes. It produces a fruit from 
which an oil is extracted which is used medici¬ 
nally.— Edye Ceylon. 

(5215) MARGOSABARK. 

Nim, Beno. J Nimba, Sans. 

Bewra, Can. I Vaypum puttay, Tam. 

Tel-koburaba, Cynq. j Vayinpa puttay, Tel. 

Nim-ka-chall, Hind, J 

The bark of the Nim tree is bitter, and not un¬ 
pleasant to the taste, and is considered by native 
practitioners a valuable tonic. This bark has 
been tried by European physicians with a success 
nearly equivalent to what might have been ex¬ 
pected from the cinchona bark. The Nim tree 
is common in gardens in Bombay, and the bark 
is procurable in most bazars.— Faultier. 

(5216) MARGOSA ok NEEM OIL Aza- 

DERACHTA lNDICA; AND MEDIA AzADIRAOH. 

Vaypum Yenuai, Tam. I Neem ka Tael, Hind. 

Vapa aoona, Tel. j 

This valuable and much used medicinal oil is 
obtained by either expression or boiling, from the 
seeds of the abovcmentioned trees, which are 
common throughout the Presidency. The fruit 
of the Nim tree, is not unlike a small French 
olive in size and appearance. It enters much 
into the practice of native Physicians. The 
oil is very bitter, and is much esteemed by 
native doctors as a warm medicine, as an 
external application in foul ulcers, and as a 
liniment in rheumatic and spasmodic affections, 
&c. The oil is of a deep yellow colour, has a 
strong smell and an unpleasant bitter taste. In 
the year 1847-48 galls. 1,587 were exported, 
and in the year 1851-52, galls. 1, 917, in 1852- 
58, galls. 8-111. The chief market is Ceylon, but 
the demand is not constant. It is frequently burnt 
in lamps, and is sold in the bazar, under the 
name of “ bitter oiL”— M. E. J. E. It is cheap 
and easily procurable in Ceylon. Dr. Maxwell, 
garrison surgeon of Trichinopoly, states that he 
has found this oil equally efficacious to cod-liver 
oil in cases of consumption and scrofula. He 
began with half-ounce doses, morning and even¬ 
ing, which were gradually reduced.— Simmond*’ 
Comnd. Product, p. 587. 

(5217) MARJORAM, SWEET. 

Mir-zun-joosh, Arab. | Murwa,Guz. Hind. 

Matjolame, Fr." 1 Marroo. Tam. 

Majoram, Gbr. J 

Sweet m&ijofam is a native of Portugal, and 


Palestine, but» cultivated in moat parts of lower 
India, and may be frequeatiymet with in gardens. 
The flowers are considered by Hindoo doctors ai 
possessing cephalic qualities, and the plant is 
known to possess tonic virtues. It is how chiefly 
used in Europe as a culinary herb.— Faulkner. 
Marjoram, is very easily reared, in beds or pots, 
either by slips from the roots, or seed. It is used 
for flavoring ragouts, sauces, 

(5218) MARIGOLD, TAGETE8 
AND ERECTA. Any of the specie# win do 
well on the plains, they require to be sown thinly 
in boxes or pots during the raius, when two or 
three inches high, they should be transplanted 
into the flower beds, called French and African 
Marigolds.— Jaffrey. 

(5219) MARINE GLUE, patented by Mr. 
Jeffery in 1842, possesses very powerful cement¬ 
ing properties. It is formed by dissolving 7 lb. 
of caoutchouc in small pieces, in 4 gallons of 
coal naptha with frequent stirring, the solution 
occupying 10 or 12 days : 2 parts shell lac are 
then fused in an iron vessel, and 1 part of the 
solution being stirred well in, the glue is poured 
out on slabs to cool. When two pieces of wood 
or glued or cemented by its means, the joint 
becomes stronger than the fibres of the wood it¬ 
self. Large masts being formed of pieces ce¬ 
mented or jointed together, it has been proposed 
to Mi*. Jeffery to employ his marine glue for this 
purpose; but, from a Report made to the Ad¬ 
miralty by & board of Dock-yard Officers, in 
1843, it appears that this glue is even too good 
for the purpose; if any part of a mast decays, it 
is customary to take the mast to pieces, and re¬ 
employ all the sound pieces, but it was found 
that a mast which had been formed by aid of 
the marine glue was with such difficulty separat¬ 
ed, that the pieces were scarcely available again. 
The marine glue also constitutes an excellent 
substance for pitching or paying the seams of 
ships An inferior but strong marine glue is 
formed by simply dissolving shell-lac in naphtha. 
— Tomlinson. 

(5220) MARKING NUT, Malacca Bean. 

Bcladur, Arab. Bhallataka Arnahkara, Sans. 

Gheru, Can. Shayng Cooty, Shayrang cot- 

Bellawane, Bhela, Dux. tay. TAm. 

Bel lama, Guz, Nellajiedie, Jeedigkenz^lo, 

Bellatna, Bheela.HiMD. Tel. 

The tree bearing this nut (Semcarpm Anapard- 
dium), is a native of all the mountainous parts of 
India. The nuts are black, smooth, shining, sod 
flattened on both sides. The acrid blsck-juioe of 
t^e nut is employed by the natives externally to 
remove rheumatic pains, aches, and sprains, by 
rubbiug a little over the affected part. ..Itkfdao 
universally used for marking cotton doth, whence 
its name of marking nut, the colour being* im¬ 
proved, and prevented from running, by being 
mixed with lime water. r . V 
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(5221) MARKING NUT OIL. Semecar- 
pus Anacardiuwe, ..V ■ v , , 

ShajAK Cotlay Yeonai, Tam. I BhillaUwan ka tad, Rind. 
HeUf^iede Noon a, Tel. J 

T£he acrid, and vesicating oil which is found 
between the two laminae of the pericarp of the 
working nut is collected and used, as a prevcu- 
jtive against the attacks of white ants, and by 
native practitioners in llheumatic and Leprous 
affections. By boiling the whole nut, not divested 
of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained which acts 
•as a blister. The qualifies of the oil of the 
kernel of the nut, of which a good specimen is 
shown by Lieut. Hawkes, require investigation. 
The preparation or collection either of the oil or 
acrid juice is liable to cause much irritation and 
inflammation of the hands, face, &c. of those 
engaged in the work. Specimens of the acrid 
juice (improperly called oil) Were shown by the 
Ta njore and Goa Local Committees, Madras 
Tariff and Major Miller.— M. U. J. R. 

(5222) MAR At ALA WATER. A fragrant 
perfume distilled in Ceylon from the flowers 
of the iEgle marraalos, and used in the ceremo¬ 
nial sprinkling of visitors. 

(5223) MARMALADE. A confection gene¬ 
rally made of oranges, citrous, &e., cut into very 
thin slices,"and boiled with sugar. 

(5224) MAROR PHULL, Helicteues tsora 
Screw-tree. This small tree grows at Ajmeer : 
the twisted pods are used : considered refriger¬ 
ant and astringent, taken in curds in diarrhoea ; 
one pice’s size is the dose.— Genl. Med. Top. 
page 146. , 


(5225) MARSDENIA TENACISSIMA 


MARsbENrA Royi.Er. 

Tongoose, Eng. 

I'ungooB, Hind. 

Jetee Fibre, 

Hajmahl Bowstring Creeper, 
Asclepias, now Marsdeuia 


Asclepias tenacissma. 

tenacissima. 

Asclepiadcn*. 

Tungoos, Tam. 
Simmonds. Mason. 


This comparatively small climbing plant, with 
greenish yellow flowers, was found by Dr. 
Roxburgh’s son growing in dry and barren 
place* in the Rnjmnhl [fills ; since then also 
near Chittagong. Of the fibres of the bark of 
this plants the Rajmald mountaineers make their 
bowstrings. These are said to last for five 
years, though in constant use and exposed to all 
sorts of weather. A drawing and full description 
of this plant is given by Dr. Roxburgh in his 
‘ Coromandel Plants,’ iii, t. 240. j u preparing 
the fibres of this plant, the Hill people do not 
put the stems in water, but let them stand in 
the sun for a day till drier ; from the ends, w,*m 
cut, there exudes a milky juice, which thickens 
into an elastic substance, like, indeed forming 
one kind of, caoutchouc, acting in the same way 
in ’removing black lead marks. According to 
J>t. Roxburgh, the fibres of this plant are 


MARSDENIAfWNCTORIA, 
npt only beautiful in appearance and durable, 
but the strongest ojFany be had met «yith, Some 
twine v pinde With it beariug $43 and 843 lb. in 
the dry and wettedl* states* wWnHemptwine 
bore only 153 and 1#0 lb, in the same 'sfajp. 
Mr. W. C. Taytoir since theti met with, the same 
plant near the PalakbWcoal-mines, having ob¬ 
served his boatmen twisting a substance into 
thread, which they called chittee, of which they 
made nets, finding it much stronger and more 
durable then Hemp, untl not so liable to rot by 
being kept in water. Mr. Taylor mentions that 
the stems are cut into lengths, and then cut 
down the middle ; then dried, and afterwards 
steeped in water for about an hour or more 
which enables the bark to be separated with 
greater ease; when the fine silky filments are 
separated. A 1 J—inch rope having been made 
and sent to Calcutta, was there tested in 
the Master-Attendant’s Office, and found to 
break with 903 lb., when even Europe rope 
broke with 1293 lb., and others with greater 
weights. Its elasticity was considerable, as 
it stood ninth in strength, but second in 
elasticity. It was supposed that this might 
possibly be caused by its being laid up by 
hand ; and it was also observed that the result 
might have been better, if the yarns had been 
more easily (evenly) ? laid up.” But the plant 
is suited for better purposes than rope-making 
besides not being eligible for this purpose, from 
its comparative rarity and mode of preparation. 
Mr. Taylor states it might be easily cultivated. 
(p. ‘ Journ. Agri-Hortie. Soc.,* 1844, p. 22.) 
Specimens of the fibre of another species of Mars- 
denia, which has by Dr. Wight been named M. 
Roylei, are stated in the Catalogues to have been 
sent from Nepal to the Exhibition of 1851. 
Though the specimens have not been found, we 
may infer that the fibres of this species are made 
use of in Nepal.— Royle Fil. PI. p. 304. 

(.5220) MARSDENIA TINCTORIA, Asc- 
lkimas Tinctoiua bi.ue uye. The Karens, 
and sometimes the Burmese, plant a creeper 
that is indigenous iu some sections, and which 
makes quite a good indigo blue, though iiot equal 
to the Ruellia dve. — Mason. The Javanese, who 
of all th? Malayan race, have certaiuly made the 
highest progress iu all' the useful arts, have a 
specific term for dyeing or tinting,—“ madal 
but the Malays express it only by tlie word for 
dipping, “ chalup.' Yet the only generic Words 
which either of them possesses for “ colour,*’ are 
the Sanscrit, warna; and the Portuguese, tiifta. 
Their colours are usually sombre,—little varied, 
but generally fast. ’ Blues are always produced 
from indigo, yielded for the "most part By the 
Imligofera tiuetoria, as in other partsof India, but 
iu Sumatra, occasionally, from this plant theityars- 
denia tinctoria, a piant of the natural - order of 
the Asclepiadeae. Yellows are produced from 
(he woods of two species of Artocarpus, the jack 
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and champadah, trad from turmeric i and reds 
from the; bark of fhe roolqfthe** manpkudu,” 
the Morfmla urabellata,-—*from the “ kutumba- 
jaiva” safftower or Carth&mus tinctorius, from 
t " kutotmba-klMg” which is theanqattp, or 
BiXa oreliana, from the s*pang, or sapan-wood, 
Csesalpinia sappnn, and from the nidus of the 
lac insect. Black is produced from the rinds of 
the maugostin fruit, and of the “ Katapang” 
Tetminalia oatappa, ' with sulphate of iron. 
Sails and nets are dyed, and perliaps also tanned 
with a wood called in Sumatra “ ubar” which 
is the Ricitius tanarius of botanists. The mor¬ 
dants used are rice-bmu, alkalis from the com¬ 
bustion of some vegetable matters, as the fruit 
stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoanut palm and j 
alum brought from China.— Grawfurd. 

( (5227) MARSH DATE on GROUND RAT¬ 
TAN, Calamus Rotang : its leaves are used at 
Cuddalore for making ropes and mats. 

(5228) MARSH MALLOW. Althea Of¬ 
ficinalis. 

(5229) MARSH MALLOW, SYRUP OF : 
This is a mucilaginous demulcent, and for the 
same purposes may be prepared Syrup of Bombax 
malabaricum root,—of dried Abclmoschus escu- 
lentus capsules, (okra,)—of Asparagus sarmen- 
tosus, (soota rnoolli,)—of Bilva fruit, (bel.) ^Egle 
marmalos. These syrups all spoil very readily. 
— Beng. Fhar. p. 407. 

(5230) MARSILEA QUADRIFOLTA. Liu. 

Awrei keenly, Tam. Ar.i koora, Tkj,. 

Chuppatike baujee, Dcr. Cbiltoor Dulla, Sans. 

Bins lie, p. 252. 

(5231) MARTYNIA. Pedaliacilk. These 
are handsome plants, common in India, the leaves 
are covered with a glutinous soft substance, the 
flowers are red, and pale purple, the capsule of 
the seeds is hard, with a hooked bill at the end. 
Thepluut thrives luxuriantly in any light rich soil. 

(5232) MARTYNIA DIANDRA. An her¬ 
baceous plaut with large cordate leaves, covered 
with a glutinous dew like substance ; flowers di- 
androus, much like those of the sesamum. Cap¬ 
sule, with a curious double hooked bill.— Ridd. 

(528% MASK FLOWER. Alonsoa. 


(5237) MASTIC, (Gum), Turkish Olibannm. 

A rah, Autuk Bagda- Maatieo, It. 

die, Arab. ■■ -- * 

Mastik, Dux. . Almacegu, Bout. 

Mastic, Fa. Afmaciga. Sp. 

Mastix, Gen. Roomie tnustakie. Tax. 

Roomie Mustakie, Bakes, Turk. 

Guz.&Hind. 

This resinous substance is the produce of the 
Pintado, Lentiscus , a native of the Levant, and 
particularly abundant in the island of Chios, 
whence it is brought to India by way of the Reel 
Sea. The best is in the form of dry, brittle, yel¬ 
lowish, transparent, tears ; it is nearly inodorous, 
and almost insipid to the taste. It forms the 
basis of several drying varnishes, is one of the 
ingredients used in fumigations, and is consider¬ 
ed to be efficacious in promoting a healthy state 
of the mouth when chewed.— Faulkner. 

(5238) MASTODON, the name of an extinct 
genus of gigantic Pachydermatous Proboscidian 
Mammals (3. lastotherium, Fischer), whose remains 
are fouud abundantly in the third and fourth,.or 
Pliocene, divisions of the tertiary fresh-water de¬ 
posits, and also, but less frequently, in the depo¬ 
sits of the second, or Miocene, period. In the 
greater portion of their organisation the Masto¬ 
dons must have closely resembled the elephants. 
[Elf.phantida:.] The tusks, the proboscis, the 
general conformation of the body and the limbs 
wci e very similar; ami the principal distinction 
| between the two genera was formed by the molar 
! teeth. These indeed were gradually pushed for¬ 
ward from behind as they are in the Elephant, 
and displayed the same relative increase in pro¬ 
portion as the animal was advanced in life; but, 
unlike those of the Elephant, their crowns exhib¬ 
ited on cutting the gum large conical points of 
a mammiform structure, whence the animal de¬ 
rives its name. As these conical points were worn 
down by mastication, the tootli presented discs 
more or less large, according to the degree of at¬ 
trition which it had undergone. Remains of the 
Mastodon were fouud by Captain Cautley in the 
Sewalik Mountains ; and in assigning an age to 
the formation, the Captain adopts the view's of 
Dr. Falconer, who considers the deposit to be 
synchronous with that from which Mr. Grawfurd 
I obtained the remains near Prome, on the- banks 


(5234) MASLIN. A mixture of rye and 
wheat. It is extensivsly grown in Durham, where 
bread made of this compouud is in general use. 

(5235) MASSALA, garm, or warm spices, 
includes pepper; cloves, cardamoms ; cummin 
and cubebs :—the thurnla or cold spices, com¬ 
prize chillies, onions, garlic, ginger; turmeric ; 
coriander and cummin seed, tamarand, &c. 

(6236) MASSICOT. An oxide of lead, pre¬ 
pared from the ,dross of the pelted metal, It is 
of a pfde yellow colour, and is used as a pigment. 
— Waterefap. Faulkner. ' 


of the Irawaddi. Captain Cautley having found 
jaws in which the front teeth are not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the teeth of M. latidem , and 
those in the rear from the teeth of M. elephan- 
toides , he conceives that the distinction which 
was established on detached teeth will be fount! 
to be erroneous.— Eng. Ggc. 

(5239) MATS. 

Matteii Dut. 

Nat tea. Fr. 

Matten, Gkk. 

C hut tee, Guz. Hind. 

Stuoje, Stoje, It. 


Boorya, Pens; 
Esteiraa, Port. - 
ProgoshkLRus. 
Esteras, Sr. 
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MATS. 

y A. texture fawftfcd of rubies oV the bark of 
trees, and leaves of different species ofpahntrees 
itftettroven. Mats are made in various'countries 
bixt chiefly in Russia, where a kind termed batt 
nutit are largely manufactured from the inner 
bait of the lime tree. China matt are in general 
Use in India for covering floors, and lining stair¬ 
cases. 

Lint* or Linden Tree (Tilia europad ), and Rut. 
tia Matt .—The Lime tree abounds in the forests 
of Europe, but. especially in those of Russia; and 
is esteemed for its sweet-scented flowers. The 
wood of the tree is white and light, and employ¬ 
ed for making furniture, for turning, and for 
carved works. The bark of these trees when 
steeped in water soon separates into thin layers, 
which are employed for making a coarse kind of 
rope, for making matted shoes much worn by the 
Russian peasantry, and also for making the mat s 
which are so largely exported from Russia, and 
which are so extensively used in England for 
packing furniture, ns well as for gar lening purpos¬ 
es,and for covering thefloor. A Linden shootgrow¬ 
ing in moist situations, is stated by Air. Tooke 
ns not fit for peeliug, for the purpose of being 
platted into shoes, in less time than three years. 
JTo every pair of shoes, from two to four young 
Linden stems are requisite; and though these 
jjrow faster as they are cut, yet the consumption 
is enormous, and the destruction of the Linden 
;ree is in consequence immense. For the better, 
arger kind of mats, trees of from eight to sixteen 
rears are cut down when full of sap, ami the 
>ark is immediately separated both from the tree 
md the branches. It is first cut longitudinally, 
hen raised with an instrument made of bone, 
md then torn off with the hand. When the bark 
ias been removed, it is stretched on the ground 
o dry, two or three strips being laid one over the 
>ther, and kept straight by being tied down to 
ong poles. They are employed for making ropes 
n some parts of England, and for well-ropes in 
France. When required for use. they are steeped 
n water, and the cortical layers readily separate 
‘rom each other. The best of these layers are 
hose which are in the interior, while the coarser 
ayers are on the outside. The manufacture of 
nats Is tteariy confined to Russia and to some 
tarts of Sweden. Trees of from six inches to 
me foot in diameter are selected in the woods, 
nd in the beginning of summer the bark is strip- 
ied from the trees in lengths of from six feet to 
ight feet. These are afterwards steeped in water, 
ill the bark separates freely into layers; it is 
hen taken out and separated into ribands or 
trands, which are hung up in the shade—gene- 
ally in the wood where the trees grew from 
vhich they were takton; and in the course of the 
ummer they are manufactured into mats. The 
ishermen of Sweden makeftshing nets out of the 
fores Of the inner bark. The trees from which 
he bark is taken are cut down in the sutumer, 
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and, properly but, afro burtttln heaps into char¬ 
coal. The Sap id drewtt Off, hnd, when evaporat¬ 
ed, yields sughr. The honey of the'floWersis 
much sought after by beg*. The Lima tree is 
principally produced in the g;<#ernmeuts of 
Kostroma, and those immed&telly conti^?** j 
and in the months of May and June—the period 
when the bark is most easily detached from the 
stem—the villages in the governments in question 
are almost deserted, the whole population befog 
then in the woods employed in stripping the 
trees. The academician Koppen, who has care¬ 
fully investigated this curious subject, estimates 
the average annual production of mats in Euro¬ 
pean Russia, as follows: 

Government of Vialka. 6,000,000 piece* 

„ Kostroma.. 4.000,000 „ 

„ Kasan. 1,000.000 „ 

„ Nijni Novgorod ... 1,000,000 „ 

„ Vologda, Tawboff.) 

Sim brisk, and Pen-> 2.000,000 „ 

za. J 

Total...14,000,000 „ 

Koppen further estimates that about a fourth 
part of this vast quantity, or 34- millions, are ex¬ 
ported, the rest being consumed at home. Ar¬ 
changel is the principal port for the shipment of 
mats, and it appears that, on an average of the 
years 1851 ami 1852, the export of mats from 
that port amouuted to 615,360 pieces a year. 
Large quantities are also shipped from Peters- 
burgli, Riga, and other ports. (M‘Culloch’s 
‘ Com. Diet.’) The extent of the Imports of 
Russia Mats into Great Britain may be judged 
of by the following statement furnished to Dr. 
Royle by Messrs. Wrench : 


1832 ... 

... 840,000 

1847 ... 

... 520,359 

1810 ... 

... 817,772 

1848 ... 

... 397,553 

1841 ... 

... 508,485 

1849 ... 

... 576,565 

1842 ... 

... 532,401 

1850 ... 

... 359,223 

1843 ... 

... 861.565 

1851 ... 

... 734,659 

1844 ... 

. . 449,817 

1852 .. 

... 333,008 

1845 ... 

. . 634,041 

1853 ... 

... 657,040 

181(5 ... 

. . S98.619 




The price in Jan., 1831, was J64 10#. per 100, 
the duty included ; in 1848, 95#. to 100#.; and 
in 1849, under 80#. In 1850, 90#.; 1851, 87#. 
6af.; 1852, 85#. to 100#.; and in 1853, 120#. 
per 100 .—Hoyle Fib. PL p. 233. Large quan¬ 
tities of Bast are imported into England, in the 
form of mats, from Russia, chiefly for the use 
of gardeners, who use them for covering pits and 
frames, or protecting plants, and afterwards, 
when pulled to pieces, for tying up plants and 
vegetables. The mats are also extensively used 
for packing cabinet-work and furniture ip gene¬ 
ral. It is calculated that about 3,500,000 milts 
are exported from Russia, mui about 5OO;00O to 
800,000 are annually impotte&lnto England. 
They are made of the bark of xhe Ltmg 'or Lin¬ 
den tree, which, when stripped off, i'st also made 
into shoes, cordage, Micks for colli, &c.—JfoyiRr, 
Fib. Pl.p. 236. Mhts, about 3,500,000 mils' are 













■ Wi ,, : urn* 

annually exporfrpp 590,000 to rial for huts, and many, atfaer*purpo»es that are 
809,000 ; pf; ; ,.,wl^icht elsewhere ; a,^ canvas. Rat- 

Matt o/Jrracatt. There are fix kindAPjE Bast, c41^ tans are also....worked intouiats, chairs, baskets, 
<4 In Ajrracan “ sW’* wh|cl| might auccessfotty afoi other articles of 4o»ne@tic service. 8everal 
b| fiibnoR»ed into similar mats, in 1854, the price branches of manufaqture hnve entirely grown up 
dlf||a3Biati Mats was J5 7 * 19-0 to £ 8 per, 100 or been much encouraged by jtlse trade at #auton 
wholesale and from 2a. to 2a. 6 d. each, retail, among whicli the preparation of vermilion, beat* 
Mats of Bengal, called Sital Patee, are made iug gold leaf, cutting pearl buttous, weaving and 
from the Phrynium dicliotomum. . Several spe- painting fancy window blinds, and the prepare* 
cies of Typha, Juncus and Saccharuui, abound in tion of sweetmeats, are the principal,—• ff r Uliamt > 
the Madras Presidency, and are applied to useful Middle K ingdovt, Pot. II. page 142, 
purposes., Many of the mats exported from Calcut- Colored Mattings.— r -The manufacture of mat- 
to are made from a species of papyrus, the P. Pan- tings from colored grass has long been .carried on 
gorei. Some of the Burmese* mats are made successfully in the Madras Presidency, and those 
from the split stems of a species, of Muranta, M: from Cochin, Paulghat, Tinuevelly, and Wandi- 
dichotoma, Bunn: “Then” which grows abnn- wash, have been in considerable demaud ; the two 
dantly in the forests of Burmah and the Teuns- former on accouut of their brilliance of colors, and 
serirn Provinces. The large coarse mats in line quality, and the two latter from their extreme 
universal use in Burmah, are made from the cheapness. Several species of grussmppear to be 
leaf of a species of screw pine Pniidaniis furcatus : employed for mats, some being broad, flat and 
Bunn: tlia-bau: known as the Lowland screw soft, while others are round, line and why; the 
pine, in distinction to “ Highland” species of mats of Cochin, l’aulghat and the Western Coast 
Pandanus, which grows ou the highlands above are ot the latter description, aud are more durable 
tide waters, from which the smaller and liner in consequence. 'J lie chief defect in this manu- 
mats are fabricated. facturc was that the mats have hitherto been made 

China Mat*. —Table mats are. made by the j in long strips which required to . be sewed to- 
Chinese very beautifully and the demand for them | gether when a large surface of floor is to be cover- 
lias increased the importation of rattans within ed. This defect was pointed out to the Local 
the last few years. They are exported to all Committee ot Cochin, who have contributed two 
parts of the world. Table mats are put up in large mats 12 feet X 12 (CCV 115 and 116) 
sets of six each of different sizes, or else are made each woven in a single piece of good pattern and 
and put up to order. Floor mats are made of a harmonious colors. The Jury considered this an 
rush cultivated for the purpose ; the best, are important improvement in the manufacture, aud 
called Lientan mats. They are either plain white, recommended a 2d Class Medal to the exhibitor ; 
or plain red and white.* The manufacture of and that the two large mats be purchased for 
matting for sails of boats and junks employs addition to the collection intended for the 
myriads of workmen; and that for floors and India house. The mats from Tanjore, Tin- 
envelops of boxes and cases, as many more, neveliy and in the Tariff, were creditable. 

Floor matting is put up in rolls containing 50 Coir Matting. —Some good specimens of plain 
mats of 6 by 4 feet; such a roll is estimated to coir matting aLe exhibited from Malabar, and of 
weigh a pecul. The annual exportation to the colored red and black matting from Canara, the 
United States is upwards of 10,000 rolls of 40 Jury recommended a prize of 20 Rs. to the maker 
yards each, at $4 a roll. It is also sent to India of the former, Mr. Haller, and a prize of 80 Rs. 
and south America, Sydney, &c. When matting is to the manufacturer of the latter. A thick door 
shipped, care should be taken that the rolls are mat made of Aloe fibres exhibited by the Coimba- 
perfectly dry, or they will mildew and become rot- tore Local Committee, was deserving of attention, 
ten. Mats made of rattan for table-furniture, and as a novel and useful manufacture, the Jury would 
of grass for floors, are largely exported from China, point out that this substance is well suited to the 
The latter is manufactured of different widths manufacture of rugs and carpets, as it is cheap, 
and patterns, and though the amount annually strong and nearly white; it is exhibited in 
sent to the United States and elsewhere is ealeu- another class dyed of the most brilliant colors 

lated to exceed half a million yards, it forms a and manufactured into cloth, damask,.and imit a- 

very small proportion to the home consumption, tion horse hair cloth. 

Floor matting i8 put Up in rolls containing fifty Mat* made in Palglwut called Manha Poo Paya. 

mats, or forty yards,— tPilliams. The manufac- ” Anjee Pooketty Mookey* Vdl* 

ture of mats for sails of junks and boats, floors, ;; ;• w $ aut ” 

bedding, &c., employs thousands. A sail con- ,. „ KetuM«aty*Vi**y*., 

taking nearly 400 square feet ean be obtained Mats are made, in the Lacinkire lslnnds, from 

for ten dollars. The rolls are largelv exported, the ooaconut leaf cut out of the heart of the 

and still more extensively used in the country tree just before it unfolds. The mats are em- 

for oovering packages for shipment. A, stouter ployed in the islands as sails of strips: they are of 

kind made of bamboo splinths eervee as a mete- fine quality and much esteemed when exported. 
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The most common and moat generally useful are 
formed of tlie bamboo, those made with the shin¬ 
ing outside strips are used for matting of rooms 
where the rattan is not procurable. Common 
bamboo mats are used for lining vessels previous 
to receiving cargo for covering bullock cnrts. 
Rattan mats are generally preferred for rooms, 
Tonga mats similar to the Bengal is prepared in 
many parts of Southern India, the date, and 
palmyra leaf mats am generally used by natives 
lor sleeping on and are very useful; the kildara 
(Mogali) leaf furnishes a good material for mat¬ 
ting for packing, the Mauritius sugar bags are 
made from it; different grasses and rushes furnish 
material for common mats, the mat-makers 
stain the mats with red and black.— Rohde , 
M.S.S. Paulgliaut mats and those from Cochin 
are considered the finest in Southern India. 
Mats of TraWuicore are made from the grass Og- 
pernx Textilis, and another grass called Cooinv. 

(5340) MAT BAGS. 

Cuppas, Grz. Hind. 

Are formed of the leaves of the date and other 
palm trees, and are extensively used iu Bombay 
and many part§ of India for packing goods. They 
are imported into Bombay from Soimieeanee and 
the Persian Gulf. 

(5241) MAUT KE BAUJEE. Auarantus 
tuistis. Lin. 

Arav keeray, Tam. I Tontakoora, Tier,. 

Alaut ke baujee, Duk. | .Tillika, Sans. 

Agri. Norn. Pol. 11. p. 252. 

(5242) MAUT KE BAUJEE. Amarantus 
OIiRRacbus. —Greens. There are two sorts of 
these common greens, cultivated in all native 
gardens ; the leaves are eaten as spinach or put 
into curries. 

(5243) MATE, YERBA, Paraguay Tea. 
The leaves of an evergreen shrubby plant {Ilex 
Paraguay etuis), largely consumed, in the manner 
of tea, in many parts of South America, where 
they are the subject of extensive commerce. The 
manner of using it is as follows ; a pinch of the 
leaves is put into a small cup of warm water, and 
the infusion is imbibed through a little tube 
pierced with small holes; in the lower part, which 
only allows the passage of the water, and keeps 
back the leaves. The same leaves serve for 
three infusions. It is drank by some with sugar 
or leraon-juiee, and is used at all times. 

(5244) MATXCO, the Peruvian styptic, a 
powerful vegetable astringent, was first made 
known to the medical profession of England by 
Dr. Jeffreys, of Liverpool, in the Lancet , as far 
back as JanuarySttt, 1839. A paper on its 
history and power was published in May, 1843, 
in the “ Transactions of the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association,” vol. 10. It is stated 
to.be the Piper angudifeliuw. of Ruiz and Pari 
sons. Dr. Martin believes it to be.a species of 
PAhmis. The leaves are covered with A fine hair. 


(5245) MAUND,ja ttt«a*dre ef weight, which 
varies fro® 25 lbs. to B4, hording to the sub¬ 
stance weighed. '• • " 

(5246) MAURANDIA BAROLAYANA, &c. 
Very pretty creepers, with pink, white and.blpft 
flowers, require a rich soil, well adapted for mix¬ 
ing amongst other creepers on arbors or trellises. 
—Jeffrey. 

(5247) MAURANDIA. Scrophuuariaceje. 
Maurandia Semperflorens. These are very ele¬ 
gant climbing plants witii dark blue and white, 
also purple coloured flowers, well adapted for 
trellis work, and are easily grown from seed, the 
plants thrive well iu a good soil, either in pots 
or ou the ground.— Riddell. 

(5248) MATBYOUNG. This is a hard, 
tough, knotty wood, which the Tavoyers select 
for anchors to their large boats, wooden anchors 
laden with stones constituting the greater part 
in use. 1 have never seen the tree.— Mason. 

(5249) MEADOW GRASS. Poa. In Tenas- 
serim, Meadow grass has one or two represen¬ 
tatives among the most conspicuous grasses.— 
Mason. 

(525°) MEADOW SAFFRON, Colchicum. 

Sorinjau, A raw. 

Ts a bulbous plant ( Colchicum anlnmmle ), the 
roots and seeds of which are employed in medi¬ 
cine. —Fa idlene.r. 

(5251) MEAL. 

Meel, 1 )ut, j Farine, It. 

Farino, Fk- Farina, Lat- 

Meltl, Ger. Muka, Bus. 

Atta, Guz. & Hind. Farina, Sp. 

The edible parts of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
and pulse of different kinds, ground into a 
coarse flonr. —j Faulkner. 

(5252) MEOONOPSIS, (from a poppy, 

and Sifis, a resemblance), a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Papaveracea, and 
formerly referred to Ppa.ver. This genus stands 

between Papaxer and Arqemone. It has 4 pe¬ 
tals, numerous stamens, a short style, 5-6-radi- 
ating free stigmas, the capsule obovate, opening 
by pores beneath the apex.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5253) MECONOPS1S ACULEATA. A 
native of Nepal, Choor, Kcdarkapta, Peer Punjab 
The roots are reputed to be exceedingly narcotic. 
A fine drawing of this plant is published in 
Royle’s Illustrations of the Botany of the Hima¬ 
layas. An alcoholic extract of one draclun of the 
root given to a small dog produced no perceptible 
effect.— O' Shaughnessy, page 184, 

(5254) MECONOPSIS NEPALENSIS, a 
Nepaul plant, is described as baing extremely 
poisonous, especially \^xopts,.*—Eng.Oye. f 
(5255) MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES. The 
medicinal substances employed by the people of 

Easteroaad&outhwn Asia, are very numerous. 
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aumbcr of 


Dr. fmpey mentions tiuitdrugs to 
ninety arefound perfect substitutes 
ployted in Europe. The foUowing ane-the 4>et 
ter known. . t-v, . 


Cateclitt, 
Aconite,:.........; 

Sweet flag,! 


£ ‘*‘» 


Acacisesteclia. 
AcottHnm ferox. 
Acofus calauiut. 


Iiae| fruit,...... Aegle maruiclos. 

Mutty pal. ... Ailanthus tnnlubaricus. 

Aloes, ... Aloes iadica. 

Galkrfgii foot. ....:.... Alpillia galanga. 

Lemon Grass, or Citroaelle, Aiidropofron citratnm. 

Boots Grass.... ... „ calamus aromatiens. 

Prickly poppy.. ..... Argeinoue Mexicans. 

Indian Birthvrort,... Aristolochia iudica. 

Dhnk kino. Hutea (Vondosa. 

Indian hemp, . Oannnbis saliva. 

Senna leaves,. Cassia senna. 

Purging Cassia. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

ChireMa. 

Clitores. Clitorea ternatea. 

Coccnlns Indicus. 
Colchicum. 

Croton seed. Croton tiglium. 

Colocynth, . Cuournis colncynthis. 

Thorn apple,... Datura stramonium. 

Foxglove, ... Digitalis purpurea. 

Borneo Camphor. Drvobalatiops camphora. 

Gamboge, ... Gareinia pictoria. 

Dikkamully gum,. Gardenia lucida. 

Itonduc nut. Guiluodina bonduc. 

CUaulmoogra. Gyuocardia odorata. 

Country Sarsaparilla, . Heinidesmut indicus. 

1 lydrocotyle,. ITydrocotyle nsinticn. 

Henbane, . Hvoscyamiis niger. 

Juniper ltcrries. 

Krev at. 

Linseed,. Liuum Hsitatissiumm. 

Chirettii, variety of,. Ophelia elegans. 

Assafffitida. Narthex assaffelida. 

Opium. Papavi-r soiimilcrum. 

Cubebs,. Piper cubeba. 

Black pepper, . Pi|icr nigrum. 

Indian Leadwort, . Plumbago zeylanica. 

True kiuo,... Tterocarpus uinrsupiuin 

Pomegranate Bind, . 

Hhubarb. . Himalayas and Tibet. 

Castor Oil, . Iiicinus (Joinmunis. 

Different sorts of Galls, ... Terminalia eatappa, 

other species. 

Country Ipecaeuauba, . Tvlophora asthmatics. 

Sarsaparilla,. Sinilax. 

Nux vomica,. .. Strvchnos mix vomica. 

Clearing nut... Strvchnos potatorum. 

Conuessee bark, . 'Wrightia antidvsenterica. 

M'. E of 1857. 

ilte l enasseiirn Provinces are rich in medicinal 
plants, both iir number and quality. Lindley’s 
Flora Medica contains descriptions of all the 
known medicinal plants in the world, and more 
than a tithe of the whole number may be seen 
growing on the Tenasserim coast. Were we de¬ 
prived of European drugs, and left to our own 
resources; we could find good substitutes for al¬ 
most every article in the Medical Flora. Besides 
those to which separate paragraphs have been 
allotted, the bark root of the red cotton tree, and 
the roots of the clitoria ace emetic; and the root 
c t Tylcphgra vomtona has been pronounced by 
Indian peaptitioners not inferw ^ ipecgQoanha. 


MEDICAGQ SAfIVA. 

for any of the purposes to which that medicine 
ose eaa- f is applied.- Ocmia fistula pods, the dsmbula 
fruit, the root of the heart seeil, the weeds of the; 
Sapodilla, Otaheite gooseberry, and phasic nut are 
aperient or purgative*' The gum of the white 
cotton tree, the Imrk of Wrightia andidyeetUeriea^ 
and the peel of the mangosteen are prescribed i a 
bowel ooroplaints. 'I'he green fruit efthepapnya, 
the root of the Persian lilac, andihe fruit of 
the Rangoon creeper are vermifuges* The‘hitter 
roots of Sida acuta, and Tcphrosia purpurea, ta\d 
the seeds of the musk-mallow or musk plantv are 
deemed cordial and stomachic, and the hath of 
Ouilandina Jiouduc, is considered a good substi- t 
tute for cinchona where that cannot be had* The 
decocted leaves of the goat-footed ipomcea are 
u<cd as an external application in cholic. The 
leaves of Viter, trifolia are applied in diseases of 
the spleen. The bark of the white plumbago 
root will raise a blister, it is said, almost as 
quickly as cautharides. The oil of the cashew 
nut “ has been used successfully in ring-worms, 
cancerous ulcers and corns.” The mango tree 
exudes a large quantity of gum-resin resembling 
bdellium, and an indigenous pine enn furnish 
any quantity of turpentine. The bark of the 
root, the leaves, and the fruit of the Bengal 
quince, are as popular with the natives, as the 
root, bark, flower, and fruit of the pomegranate, 
which have been famous for their medicinal 
properties ever since the davs of Celsus— Mason. 

(5255) MKJMCAGO (from Mo5«4, the Greek 
name of oue of the species), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Lcgumimsa, to 
the tribe Lotecv, and the sub-tribe Trifolie «e. It 
has the calyx somewhat cylindrical, 5-cleft, the 
keel rather removed from the vexillum; the sta¬ 
mens diadelphous; the legume many-seeded, of 
various forms, renifonn, falcate, or cochleate, but 
usually twisted in a spiral manner. The species 
are herbs or shrubs, with the stipules usually 
cut; the leaves trifoliate, the leaflet nsualiy 
toothed, and the peduncles 1-2-many flowered. 
They are exceedingly numerous, upwards of $0 
species having been described.— Eng. Oyc. 

(5256) MEDIC AGO SA.TIVA, Lucerne has 
many flowered racemes; the pods compressed, 
spiral, with two or three turns, downy, unarmed; 
the pedicels shorter than the calyx or bract ; the 
leaflets obovate, oblong, dentate above, etnargi- v 
nute. This plant is a native of Europe, and is 
found wild in England and Scotland. It hsa ■ 
an erect stem, with yellow or violet flowers* ft ^ 
is commonly cultivated in the fieldwbf Europe, ;- 
and Babiugtou says that "the wild apedmeas 
found are scarcely naturalised.” This, is the ■ 
MijSuci of Theophrastus, ‘ Plant, de Caua.,’ UR. . 
2, oap. 20; and the Medico, ofPlhay y iRfr, ...■ 
cap., 2# j and the Medica of Pliuy*deU*8, Gap 
20.^/%, Cyc, Lucerue is cultivated in the 
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Ifeecan for feeding horses, -ako dn Gooeerat, , 
where,it . is coming fast into use- eopoag the?*»n * 
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MELALEUCA. 

tives m greemfood for cuttle. PropagatedK" by 
seed j ratty be sown at any season, in bedt ^or 
rows. It remures much water, and each plant 
should have *five or six inches of spacdaROwed 
to it. Cultivators generally cutitims it be- 
gins to blossom, when fresh shoots spring up, 
and a succession of crops is continued in ibis 
way for several months, by mamlrntg it occn- 
siornWy .—Riddell. 

(5-57) MEEAN MIL1LE. A very hard, fine, 
.close grained, heavy Ceylon wood., 

(5258) MEERSCHAUM, a Mineral belong¬ 
ing to the series of Silicates of Magnesia. It is 
(lull-white, opaque, and earthy, nearly like clay. 
Its hardness is 2*0, and specific gravity 2 0 to 
3 ‘4t. A variety from Anatolia, analysed by 
Thomson, gave — 

S ll lOfl | m • # 9 # | ••• 9 • 9 ••• 4* W 0 

Magnesia. 3 0 5 

Water.230 

Lime, . ... 2 3 

Alumina, ... 2 0 

-99 S 

When heated it gives out water and a fetid 
smell, and becomes hard and perfectly white. 
When first dug up it has a greasy feel, like soap, 
and on this account is used by the Tartars in 
washing their linen. It is known in Europe from 
its being made use of in Turkey to make the 
bowls of tobacco-pipes, which are lienee called 
meerschaums. These pipes are first, imported 
into Germany, where they are softened in tallow 
and wax, and then polished. Aphrodite and 
Quincite appear to be varieties, (l)ana, Minera¬ 
logy.)—Eng. Ggc. 

(5259) MEETIIEE. Trigonej/la Fckxum- 
gjuecum. Fccnugreek. This is a small annual, 
commonly cultivated during the cold season. The 
greens are used by the natives and the seed in 
curries. It is sown like all other common greens. 
—Eiddell 

(5260) MEETIIEE KUDllOO. Cuciubita 
Pbpo. Sweet Pumpkin. This is grown at the 
same time as all the other species, and if hung 
up in a dry place is an excellent store vegetable, 
keeping for several months.— Riddell. 

(52§i) MEGACHILE. The nest of the leaf- 
cutter bee.. Is to be found in thousands in the 
cliffs of theiullsof the Soane valley with May¬ 
flies, Caddia-wprw*. spiders, and many predaceous 
beetles. —, HgokerJiim. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 52. 

(5262) MELALEUCA (from ^«, black, and 
\*uK6s, t white), a gbhkte of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Mtfrtdcece. It has the calyx- 
tube nearly hemispherical, the limb 5-partite ; 
the petals 5 ; the stamens numerous, combined 
into 5 elongated bundles, whuffi alternate with 
the petah ; the anthers infettmbent i the style 
filiform, the stigma obtuse ; the capsule cannate 


MELAL0U4JMU&7UFUTL 
with and tucktsed 4n thetfakbctoedSafo^^ 

• yx, which -irlmib' rrii''firtittislrj 9k 1 its. hasr ton 
the flower .bearing taunbKlMjfclled, many’-seeded ; 
the seeds angular. Thespecies are iuees or 
shrubs with alternate dif opposke entire leaves,. 
equal at the base, with flowers perfectly sessile; 
or somewhat combined 1 'with the- branch, arrang¬ 
ed in spikes or heads, arid of a white, yellowish, 
or purplish colour.— Eng. Cyc. 

(52(73) MELALEUCA CAJUPUTI. (Rox¬ 
burgh), M. minor (Smith), AJelahmm Cagnpuii, 
Roxb. (fig. 64), forms a small tree with an 
erect but crooked stem covered with thick, rather 
soft, light-coloured bark ; branches scattered, 
with slender twigs which droop like those of 
the W eeping Willow. leaves alternate lanceo¬ 
late, acute, slightly falcate, 3 to- 5 nerved, 
while young silky, ami diffusing a powerful 
odour when bruised. Spikes terminal and front 
the extreme axils, downy as well as the calyx 
and branch lets, while in flower there is only 
a scaly conic bttd at the apex, which soon 
advances into a leafy branclilet. ' Bracts soli¬ 
tary, 3 flowered. Calyx nrceolate, (fig. 64, 3,) 
limb 5 parted. Petals 5, white, scentless. Sta¬ 
mens from 30 to 40, in five bundles ; filaments 
5 or 4 times longer than petals. Anthers incum¬ 
bent witli a yellow gland at the apex. Style 
long. Stigma obscurely 3-lobed. Ovary ovate, 
and like the capsule 3-celled, (f. 64. 2 and 1,) 
many seeded, lower half united with, but the 
capsule is enclosed within the thickened tube of 
the calyx. Seeds angularly wedge shaped. A 
native of the Molucca Islands, especially of Boe- 
rou, Manipe and of the S. of Borneo. It is call¬ 
ed Da an hilsjil. but also Cajupuli. The leaves 
are collected on a warm dry day in autumn, 
and placed in dry sacks, in which they neverthless 
become heated and moist. They are then cut in 
pieces, macerated in water for a night, and then 
distilled. Two sackfuls of the leaves yield only 
about 3 drachms of the oil. This is clear and 
limpid, of a light green colour, very volatile, dif¬ 
fusing a powerful odour, having a warm aroma¬ 
tic taste, something resembling that of Camphor, 
followed by a sense of coolness. Sp. Gr. 0-914 
to 0-927; soluble in Alcohol. It boils at 343®. 
When distilled with water, a light and colourless 
oil first comes over, and then a green-coloured 
and denser oil, which with less odour, is more 
acrid. Comp/ C 10 H 9 0=77. Some adul¬ 
terations are occasionally practised with this oil, 
especially at the time when it reached a high 
price, chiefly with the Oils of Rosemary and of 
Camphor ; bnt it is now commonly wet with in 
a pure state, and without any admixture of Cop¬ 
per. In its Action and Uses, it is Diffusible 
Stimulant, Antispasmodic; CXlyfernaUy 'in Rheu¬ 
matism. Surprtse Wns excited in India wbett 
Oayaputi Ofi'flr ifs'-itatedAb bo a cure for Cholera, 
as Oil of Peppennintis Ssuseful. Dose 1f( 
tf(v given oh a lump of Sugar— Royle; ■' 



, ^ JiEibAiJORRH JBA. MELANORRH.EA. 

, (<5>2B4) MEL AJd&lUA<:I^tIQQjQENI>RQN, ■ poor, a principality m Hindustanjbordering c 
. .Oj^pyt.^0^, fa— Mternafceteug • t&e. north-east frontier districts of Silhet an 

laacerdatooeuminat^.fafa^ leaves; Tippera. It growa e«pecin% at Kubbu, mi ei 

the fewer-bearing branches pendulous ; the tensive valley elevateclabout SOOfeet above tf 
Simons inspikes ratfaerdiatsiit, vdiieh, aswell as plains pf Bengal, and 200 miles from the weave 
tfaerachis, are quite ,glabrous. It is a nativeof sea-shore. There it attainsits greatest ii*e *, som 
the East ludia Islands, and was at one time sup* and those not the largest, having clear stems * 
posed, to yield the oil of > commerce. Roxburgh 42 feet to the first branch, with a oircamferen< 
asserts that it possesses little or no fragrance in near the ground of 13 feet. It forms extensh 
its leaves, and that it is seldom or never used for forests, and is associated with the two stapl 
the distillation of the oil which is used in the timber-trees of continental India, Teak and Sat 
European markets. Upwards of 30 species of ( Tectona grandis and Shorea robusta), e&peciall 
Melaleuca have been described, the majority of the latter, and also with the gigantic Wool 
which are natives of Australia. Many of them Oil Tree, a species of - Eipterocarpus. Th 
are fine plants with beautiful blossoms, and very Theetsee forms a large tree, with the hab: 
desirable for the conservatory or greenhouse, of Semicarpus , and abounds in every part wit 
They grow well iu a mixture of peat, loam, and a viscid ferruginous juice, which quickly become 
sand, and may be propagated by cuttings, which black by the contact of the atmosphere. It 
will readily take root if planted iu a pot of sand leaves are large, coriaceous, simple, very entir< 
and placed under a hand or bell-glass. (Lindley, and deciduous. The panicles of flowers a? 
Flora Medica ; Don, Dichlamydeous Plants. — axillary, oblong ; those of the fruit simple an 
Eng. Cyc. lax, with very large rufous and finally ferrug 

(5265) MELANORR1LEA, a genus of Plants nous involucres. It sheds its leaves in Noven 
belonging to the natural order Anacardiucece , so ber, and continues naked until the month of Ma; 
called from the brown fluid with which every during which period it produces its flowers an 
part of the principal species abounds turning fruit. During the rainy season, which lasts fc 
black upon exposure to the air.— Eng. Cyc. In five months, from the middle of May until tli 
the Tenasserim Provinces, there are two indi- end of October, it is in full foliage. At Prom 
genous species Melanorrhaea glabra and M. Usi- a considerable quantity of varnish is extracte 
tata, of the same genus that produces the common from this tree, but very little at Martaban. ] 
black varnish ; but Mr. Mason, is not aware that is collected by inserting a pointed joint of a bam 
the exudation which they yield is applied to any boo, which is closed at the other end, int 
economical purpose.— Mason. wounds made in the trunk and principal boughs 

(5266) MELANORRHJEA USITATA. which are removed nfter 24 or 48 hours, am 

Thcet-see, Burm. their contents, which rarely exceed a quarter c 

This is the Theetsee or Lignum vita of Pegu, an ounce, emptied into a basket made of bambo 
It is plentiful in the Tounghoo and Prome For- and rattan previously varnished over. The col 
ests, especially in the former. It is of dark red Feting season lasts from January to April. I 
colour, of extreme closeness of grain and density its pure state it is sold at Prome at about 2s. 6 
of structure, with a specific gravity so great, that for about 3£ lbs. avoirdupois. (Wallieh.) M: 
it serves in place of iron as anchors for pative Smith, who was long resident at Sijjiet, and wa 
boats. Its great hardness and weight prevent acquainted with this substance in 1812, state: 
its being employed iu house-building. It would that it is procurable in great quantities froi 
answer for sheaths or block-pulleys and other Munipoor, where it is U3ed for paying river 
purposes connected with machinery, where great craft and for varnisbiug vessels designed t 
strength and density are required. The tree is contain liquids. The drug, he says, is conveyei 
very common above the parallel of Tounghoo and to Silhet for sale by the merchants who com 
grows to a girth of six feet Dark-brown wood, down annually with horses and other objects c 
— McClelland. M. usitplq, which is familiarly trade. In Birma, Dr. Wallieh states that alinos 
known as the Birraese Varnish-Tree, or Theetsee, every article of household furniture intended t* 
was not described by botanist^ until discovered by contain either solulior liquid food is lacquers* 
Dr. Wallieh, and figured in ids splendid work by means of it. The process consists in-firs 
* Plant® AsiaticseRariores,’ t. 11 and 12. The tribe coating the article with a’ layer of pounded ctdein 
to which it belongs abounds in plants yielding a ed'bones, after which the varnish is lakh** 
blackish, acrid, and resinous juice used for var- thinly, either in its pure state or vmionrfy oc 
nishkg and other such purposes, as the Marking loured < The most difficult pari consiststh 
Nut and the Japan Varnish-Tree. This tree drying, It is also much employed 
was?first seen near Prome, and is found in differ- cessof gilding; the surface, being first ;hesta©ai 
ent parts of Birma and along the coast from ed with this varnish,, has then the deaf ra 
Tenasserim to Tayoy, extending from, the. latter mediately applied to it. Finally r ^e bea utif i 
i»44" to 25* N. Ft., a# Dr WdUiph has identi- Pali writing of the Birmese murnrafi pahm-leayei 
fled it with the Kheu or Varnish-Tree of Muni- or metal, is entirely done with this varnish in if 
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MELASTOMA. MELIA A&A BiltAClITA. 

native and pure slate; Some ttifference ol; ^- nectives of aatlmw' a ^ite ly -W"w&y long* It 
mon exists as to the effects of this juice OMNne is a native cff the 3 ■• in 

human frame. < Dr.= Wallieh Btates that siLpos- the Indian Arefeipela^ pitot 

■eases very littlepungency, and is entirely with- are emptoyedby the natives inhere it grows As a 
out smell, and that both Air. Swintotl af>d him- remedy iudiarrheea, dyafewtery, and nracotis dis- 
telf have frequently exposed • their hands to it charges.-—i£»^. CyO} In the Tenasserim Pro- 
without any serious injury, and that the natives vihces, this species of melastoma with large 
never experience any injurious consequences from gaudy purple petals, and long yellow stamens, is 
handling its juice; but he has known instances a common weed. Its calyx opens like a lid, and 
where it has produced • extensive erysipelatous bears a fruit which in taste and flavour strongly 
swellings attended with pain*and fever. Sir l). resembles the blackberry of temperate regions. 
Brewster, on the coutrnry, considers it a very In Bengal the same plaut is cultivated as a ^gar- 
dangerous drug to handle, one of his servants den flower, but it does not compare with the 
having Been twice nearly killed by it. A second wild plant of Tenasserim.— Mason. This is 
speeies of the genus, M. glabra, wus obtained by one of the Black-Dye Plant of Asia. The 
Dr. Wnllich (rom Tavoy. (Wallich, ‘FI. As. j blossoms of the shoe-flower plant are used by the 
liar./ i.,' p. 9, 1.11 and 12 ; and ‘ Edinb. Journ. j Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
of Science/ viii., p. 96 and 100.)— Eng. Cyc. j cashew-tree gives a black to linen, and the fruit 
(5267) MELASTOMA (from ^Kas, black, ! of this melastoina affords a black dye —Mason. 
and iTripa, a mouth, because the berries when j (5270) MELANIA. Lamarck gives the rivers 
eaten stain the mouth black), a genus of Plants, j of the East Indies, Madagascar, the Mauritius, 
the type of the natural order Mvladonmaut. It &c., as the locality of M. umurula , the animal of 
has the tube of the calyx ovate, half-adhering to which, he says, is very bitter, and passes for an 
the ovary, densely covered with scales or bristles ; ■ excellent remedy for the dropsy. The apex of 
the limb 5- rarely 6-clcft, the segments alternat- j all the species is generally eroded as the animal 
in g with the appendages, both deciduous; the j advances in age. Woodward, iu his ‘Manual/ 
petals 5*6 ; the stamens twice the number of the ! says, there are 16") recent, speeies. The follow- 
petals; the anthers oblong linear, a little arched, ] ing are sub-genera :— Melanatria , Bowdich ; 
opening by a pore at the apex, each furnished : Vibe jvOkeu; Gerip/iusia, Sw.; Hemisinus , Sw.; 
with a stipe-formed connective, which is in some j Melrtfusns, Sw. ; Melatonin, Anthony ; Ancalo- 
species elongated and in others short, but always tus. Say ; Amnicola, Anthony ; and Eachy stoma 
biauriculate or emarginate in front; the free part Gray — Eng. Cyc. 

of the ovarium conical and bristly : the style fili- (5 271) MELT A (so called from the 

form, somewhat thickened at the apex; the stig- Greek name of the Common Ash, which one 
ma a pruinose dot 5 the capsule baccate, 5- 6 -cell- species of the genus is thought to resemble in 
ed, opening irregularly ; the seeds cochleate. foliage), a genus of Plants belonging to the na- 
The species of this genus are shruhs, which are tural order Mrliace/v, to which it has given its 
usually covered with strigae. The leaves are pe- name, and which is, like Melia, characterised by 
tiolate, and either quite entire or serrulated. The having the tilaiuents of the anthers combined into 
flowers are large, white, rose-coloured, or purple, a tube, with the anthers sessile within it, arid 
Between 30 and 40 species of Melastoma have opening inwards ; the seeds without wings. The 
been'described. Tl»ey grow in the warmer dis- species are few in number, and chiefly Indian ; 
tricts of the Old and New World, and are found one is naturalised in the south of Europe, and 
in South America, Asia, and Africa. Their one is found in North America.— Eny. Oyn. 
flowers are very handsome, and aU the species (5272) MELIA AZADIEACHTA. Lin. 
may be cultivated for ornament. I hey grow Vaypum marurn. Tam. 

well in a mixture ot loam, peat, and sand, and Flowers ot the Indian azadirachta. 

young.diittitigs root freely m sand m heat under Vaypum poo, Tam. I Vaympa poo, Tel, 

a hand-glass. (Lindley, l eyetable Kingdom ; Neern ka pool, Dux. | 

Don, Dichlamydeous Plants.) — Eng. Cyc. M. Azadirachta, the Neem-Tree or Margosa- 

(5268) MELASTOMACEiE, Melastomads, Tree of the peninsula of India, has been separat- 
an extensive natUxaForder of Poiypetalous Exo- ed into a distinct genus on acconnt chiefly -of its 
genous Pbmts neariy related to mirlacea. — Eng. ternary, not quinary, structure of the part* of the 
Oyc. *- y ' pistil, and its single-seeded fruit. This(hai been 

(5269) MELA8TOHA MALABATHRI- named Azadirachta from the Persian (Atod*i-©u 
CUM, Malabar MeiMtomh, is a shrubby plant rukht, ‘the excellent tree*)* rts bart 1 isbitter, 
with tetragonal branches rough from strigse ;,the and considered a Valuable tonic. The fleshy pertt 
leaves elUptic-obk»g,‘«btuse at the base, acute at of the fruit (like that of the bllve) yields a"' fixed 
the apex, quit* entire,' green ! Bn* both surfaces, oil, which & bitter, an# considered' anthehninric 
dii# scabrous from strigw; the (corymbs 1-5- and stimulant. ^ The" l«rvetarB nttivertally used 
flowered; the calyx clothed with adpressed in India for pottlticesvaOd bOth the flowers and 
vetrflpwe scales, with ovate acute lobes ; the con- 1 seeds are irritating and stimulant. According to 
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MELIA ROBDSTA. 

Dr. Ainslie, a kind otfvtoddy is procured by fer- 
menting'the sapofhealthy young margosa-trees. 
Tbfe wcK>d » 8CTvieeabte, tM of old trees is very 
beautiful and well adapted for furniture, the bark 
is astringent as welt as the leaves, a decoetion of 
which is used as a remedy for - itch with effect, 
tire seeds'yidd a bitter bit which is useful as an 
external application; the flowers are collected for 
making a kind of chatnn.—-12o&fe M.S.6. In 
general it is a soft reddish coloured, rather 
loose textured wood, which however takes a pret¬ 
ty good polish, and is much used for cabinet- 
making purposes, uuder the name of bastard 
cedar.— Wight. 

(5278) MELIA. AZEDARAK, sometimes 
called Persian Lilac, Pride of India, and Com¬ 
mon Bead-Tree (llill Margosa by Dr. Aius- 
lie), is said by Dr. Roxburgh to be a native of 
China; it is also a native of the north of India. 
It is much cultivated in the southern part of tin; 
United States of America. It is called Dek in 
the northern provinces of India, and may be con¬ 
founded with another species under the name 
Azcdarach by Avicenna. When in flower it has 
some resemblance to the Lilac, and its flowers 
are very fragrant. The berries are sweetish, and, 
though said to he poisonous, arc eaten bv chil¬ 
dren in the United States without, inconvenience, 
but are reputed to be a powerful vermifuge. The 
bark of the root in its recent state has a bitter 
nauseous taste, yielding its virtues to boiling 
wateflj and is cathartic and emetic, and considered 
in the United States an efficient anthelmintic, and 
also useful in infantile remittents.— Eng. Ci/c. 
TheMelia Azedarak or Persian Lilac or llill mar¬ 
gosa, Dek, flowers in the Botanical Garden of 
Calcutta duiing the hot season; it thrives 
luxuriantly, and becomes a large useful timber 
tree, of very great beauty. Its flowers are like 
those of tire lilac, and sweetly fragrant, (ttoxb. 
u p. 395.)— O’Shaughnessy . • 

(5274) MELIA BUKAYUN is distinguish¬ 
ed by Dr. Boyle from the West Indian M 
sempervirens of Schwarz, with which it was 
united by Dr. Roxburgh. This tree appears to 
be a native of Persia, though common through¬ 
out India. It is called by the Arabs Ban, and 
by the Persians Azad-i-Durukht. It is proba¬ 
ble therefore that this may be one of the trees 
included under the Azedaracb of Avicenna. The 
seeds are bitter, and considered laxative and 
anthelmintic, as is also the bark. M, tonmdosa 
is a species, found in the Island of Penang ; and 
AC. cu fago pita, jii which are included both M. super • 
r0 ^ a » •** a,$j*ciee found in Mala- 
baip, andj^y wre.-r-i^ Oy& 

(8&7$>M£LIA. ROBUSTA. A large tree a 
Native of Malabat: ini screnyears the trunk of 
one raised in the CateuttiP gardens attauied a eir- 
etounference of forty-four inches and a height of 
forty-six feet .—Rohde M.6.8: 


MELILOrUB AEBOBEA,, 

(5276) MEfjfAGEjE, MdMs^nm ral order 
of Polypetukmf EibgchiOtin Hants, ftfstlnguished 
from all others ’% their Statfifens being nutted 
into a complete cap*, wftldii hnd often below the 
rim of which the ltrth#s■"■artf inserted^ 
consists of trees or shrubs With : aft^rbhte often 
compound leaves, inhabiting Ml countries within 
the tropics, but very rate hi tfbider climates ; 
Melia Azednrach, or Bead-Tree, a Syriat* plant, 
now naturalised in the south of Europe, form¬ 
ing the principal*'exception. In general “the 
species are bitter and astringent; but 'they 
are sometimes dangerously poisonous, acting vio¬ 
lently as emetics and purgatives; Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, the pulpy fruit of the Lnnseh is esteem¬ 
ed iti the Indian Archipelago ; and "that of 
Milnea edulis is eaten in Silhet where it seems 
to resemble the Litclii and Longan of China. 
There are 33 genera and 150 species.— Eng. 
Cgc. 4 

(5277) MELIA SKMPERYIREXS or Bu¬ 
ka yun. Evcr-green Bread Tree. 

Bukaytim, Hukain, Pers. j Malia uimba, Brso. 

Bam, Abaii. I 

A smaller tree than the M. Azedaraeh—the 
flowers bluish.— O'ShnunhnesSg. page 243-244. 
It is common at Ajineer; aS is also the 
large deciduous variety. This is the chief tree in 
compounds, being very ornamental when in blos¬ 
som, and odoriferous.— Gent. Med. Top^p. 193. 

(5278) M ELICOCCA TBIJ U G A. 

Kobin or Jobin, Bukai. 

A most valuable timber, called by tbe Bur¬ 
mese Robin, and employed by the natives of the 
country for cart-wheels, oil-mills, and other pur¬ 
poses requiring great strength and solidity, it is 
found in greatest perfection on the banks of the 
Sitajig in the Kareen Forests above TounghdO ; 
but it is also found throughout the Pegu and 
Tounghoo Forests in abundance, more particu¬ 
larly the latter. It is also found along with 
Teak in Tharawaddy and Prome Forests. Light- 
brown wood. — McClelland. 

(5279) MELILOTUS. Melilot. Griffith 
saw large fields of melilot in the neighborhood 
of Ava, but Mr. Mason lias not seen it in these 
Provinces.— Mason. 

(5280) MELILOTUS ARBOREA. Bokha¬ 
ra Clover. A plant under this name has at¬ 
tracted some notice in Ireland, on account of its 
fibre. It is the Melilotus arltorea and is nearly 
allied to M. Imcantka , and therefore not # true 
Clover, It grows so freely as to yi^d five, or 
six cuttings in tbe season of green herbage,from 
which, it id said, a considerable d{ 

steofig flhthfoay be obtained .v i &it®e''Conirtk»- 
tee of the Irish Flax Society state, that the trials 
made in'steeping thisplank; werd ualttccessftd 
with them .—Boyle, Fib. PI. p. 298* 
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MELOCHIA 

..., : i (528l> f MELOE. The Liiuweau genus Meloe 
i Deluded the several genera of Heteromerous Go- 
leptera now footling the family Ca*&karid<r, 
interesting on account of it* including those 
beetles known umlertbe name of ‘ blistering 
flies,’ and employed in medicine. {Uaxthaiuda;.] 
The term Meloe is. now restricted to the Apterous 
Cantharida, and the species are nil beetles with 
large and swollen bodies, and .short oval elytra, 
lapping over each other at the. base of the suture. 
They are- sluggish creaturesaud feed on various 
plants, especially the species of Ranunculus. 
When abirtned they emit from the articulations 
of their, legs an oily, yellow, or reddish liquid. 
Latreille maintained that this insect was the 
JJuprestis of the ancients, to which noxious 
qualities were attributed. (See his paper on 
the subject in the 1 2th volume of the ‘ Memoires 
dn Museum d’Hist. Natuvelle.’) The nature 
,of-the larva of the Melon has been a subject of 
considerable discussion among entomologists, 
having been supposed to be a minute, active, pa¬ 
rasitic animal found on l>ees and Hies. Most 
entomologists have held this view since the 
time of Linnaeus, but the observations of (Jeoff 
roy, Newport, and Westwood, go far to prove 
that it is a mistake, and that there is no anomaly 
in the case.— Eng. Cgc. 

(5282) MELOE TEL IN I. Mylabris Ciii- 

C'OJtEi. The blistering-beetle, or native blister- 
fly of^East India, abounds at Lahore.— Dr. 
Honigberger, p. 307. Telini is the Uindoosfanee 
name given in the higher provinces of India to 
an excellent substitute for the Spanish flv. It 
abounds in Bengal, Behar and Oude ; parti¬ 
cularly in the rainy season, during which period, 
Dr: Fleming tells ns, it is seen feeding on the 
flowers of Cucurbitaceos plants. Ainslie had not 
met with it in lower Ilindoostan.— Aim. Mat. 
Mod. p. 118. 

(5288) MELOE TR1 ANTHEM A. While 
tb* fly ©filled Telini in higher Ilindoostan is 
Often used as a substitute for the Spanish fly, Dr. 
Fleming informs ns that another species of Me¬ 
loe, which has got the scientific appellation of 
Meloe Trianthema from being frequently found 
in fields over-rod with the common plant Trian- 
thema HeeandW (Wflld.) is now much used, 
as a safe and efficacious epispastic in the Medi¬ 
cal Hospitabj upper provinces. Its pecu¬ 

liar qualifies w^rediscovered by Dr. Adam 
Burt, SupeRntenqjng, Surgeon of the Bengal Es- 
tabfisliihqni^ fp lOTy, who first noticed the iusect 
in fields, aro'^4^P||^fl » it .has since, however, 
been a^rtalnecl’abounds in every part 

of the Doab, jP|L • on t,ie r ^ fc 
banks of tfie Xun^ha,learned that 
$ns valuafilefiy with low * 
ft ' India.— jinalitt 1 ,a Mai t Medt "f!- ,?97. 

MELOCHIA <?6rGH6rIFQLIA, 
Lin, Hort, Mai. ■ ^ 
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MEMECYLAGExE. 

Poonnacoo Itccr*. Taji. lt v ^i>attk« P«iodie koq*a, 

1’iyeron, VMx. , .,, r ^ .. t. , ,,, 

The whole of tlikplan^ witli theexception of 
the root boiled in oil, i* ; supposed, on tbe Mala¬ 
bar coast, to be an efficacious .remedy for pre¬ 
venting bad consequences from the -bite of a 
water snake. < See Hortus. Makbaricus, part 9th 
page 148.— A ins. Mat.Med. p. 134. 

(5285)'MELON. 

Khurbooza, Hind. 

ltock, green, and musk melous are all sown in 
the Deccan at the same time, -generally in beds 
of rivers where the soil is light and sandy. They 
are very seldom sown in gardens. The seed is 
put down in November, three or four together, 
with as rich manure as can be procured. The 
plants must not be close together—a distance of 
from six to eight feet, is generally allowed. They 
come in about March, and continue until the 
rains. In Bombay they are in season at the same 
time, and a second crop is grown during the 
rains : tiiis is not the ease in the Deccan. The 
water melon {Hind. Turbooza) is also to be had 
at the same time, and grown in a similar mannbr. 
The seed should always lie preserved from the 
finest and richost-flavored fruit, and is better for 
being three or four years old. The green melon 
is the finest flavored, although many of the 
others are very good, the melons growing finer 
in the sandy beds of rivers is attributed to the 
temperature being more equal about the roots 
than it is in beds in the, garden—especially dur¬ 
ing the night .—Riddell. 

(5280) MELON, MUSK. Cucumis Mf.lo. 
A very indifferent musk melon is cultivated by 
the natives generally.— Mason. 

(5287) MELON SEED OIL, Cucumis me- 
lo. Pitcha Pnsjhum—harbooza, Khurbooza. 

(5288) MELON, WATER. Citrullus Cu- 
curbita. Both Burmese and Karens raise water 
melons, but they are neither so large nor so 
sweet as those oi' America. — Mason. 

(5289) MEMECYLACEJ?, are a very small 
natural order of Polypetalous Exogenous Plants, 
consisting of a few tropical species of littledn- 
terest. Most of them inhabit the East; Indies, 
the Mauritius, and Madagascar. They are in 
habit and foliage like Myrtacea, with which 
order they agree in most respects ; but they have 
authers which in form resemble those of many 
Melastomacea , and the leaves have -no transpa¬ 
rent dots. From the latter order they are dis¬ 
tinguished by their leaves not being ribbed, and 
by their Cotyledons being convolute. In the Opin¬ 
ion of Brown and Chamisso, it i& feather as a 
section of Melastomacea thanks a peculiar order, 
that Memecylacea are to be accounted. No 
useful properties < have been assigned to any of 
the species, except to Memecylon edule, an Rest 
Indian plant, whose leaves, according to Rex- 
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MEN18BEBM1CE.E. 

bueghj «re an j ingpedieirtf iu ibe dyes of GoteNw. 
man del, and whose ripe astringent pulpy black 
berries are eaten by-#^a*svosi't’ 

Itoib. ttr 

; v ! Aalee ptindbo ,'TtU ‘ *" 

Aalee pundoo is the Teioogoo name of a ber¬ 
ry which grows upon li 9mail bush, common in 
most jungles on the Coromandel coast, it has 
much pulp of a bluish color, and is of an astrin¬ 
gent quality.-'— Ainslie, p. 221. 

(5291) MEMECYLON T1NCT01UUM. Ali 
nkoo or Casau clay. 

Kasha inarum, Tam. | Alaika chettoo, Tel. 

This tree is said by Rheede to abound in the 
woods about Cochin. Its leaves are known to 
be used as a dye stuff.— M. 0. 0. It is a small tree 
common in jungles in the Carnatic. The wood is 
brought into Madras for firewood and a large 
quantity of the leaves are imported daily for dyeing 
purposes. Cold infusion of the leaves imparts a 
yellow dye.—it/. K. J. 11. In Tennsseiiin, this 
small blue flowered species of memeeylon bears 
its flowers in compound corymbs, which contrast 
favourably with its shining green leaves,and is in¬ 
teresting to the florist in that country, where blue 
flowers are so rare.— Mason. 

(5292) MEN [SPERMACETI, Menispmnads, 
an important and extensive natural order of Exo¬ 
genous Plants, considered by some to be Polypetal- 
ous, ai)d referred to De Candolle’s Thnlamifloral 
sub-class ; by others placed among the Monoch- 
lamydecs of that author. The order consists of 
twining or scrambling shrubby plants with alter¬ 
nate leaves without stipule, and small greenish or 
white unisexual flowers, often collected in large 
loose panicles or racemes. The floral envelopes 
are arranged in a power of three or four, and 
usually in more rows than one ; whence arises 
the opinion that these plants belong to Polypeta- 
lous Exogens, the inner series being regarded as 
a corolla. The stamens are either distinct or 
monadelphous, either equal in number to the in¬ 
ner aeries of the calyx, and of the same number 
or much more numerous. The carpels are in 
most cases three, or some multiple of that number, 
either distinct from each other or consolidated. 
The fruit consists of succulent one-celled drupes, 
with a solitary seed and a horse shoe shaped 
embryo with thin flat cotyledons. The wood of 
the stem is arranged essentially upon the Exoge¬ 
nous plan, but Iras some striking pcculiarties. Ac- 
«, cording to M. Decaisne, it has no annual concen- 
trical iayete. The woody plates are always simple 
and ddmot divide longitudinally, as in other l>i- 
cotviedoftsj but increase each year by the for¬ 
mation of^ siidw Woody layer outside the former 
and in«db'th#Hber. J Thr tatter ceases Id grow 
after the firstyeaf, fixCissdmpelos Pet^ira arid 
some others, new woody'plates, like the first to- 
appearance, but - having uo spiral vessels or 
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MENTHA. 

liber, show themselves,: at tb&eud ofeweral years, 
on the < outside of pud prod nee mourn! 

them aoonomt^«iriAei:i(| formation <whieh may 
be repeated agreat many timeer (’C’onrptvH 
Bendus,’v. 393.) Theordcria coinmpu iii. flje 
tropics of Asia and ..Ataeaw /ba^^np^uuoa.. 
out of these latitudes. Ali A&iea contains but 
five, North America six, and Siberia -one. 'The 
species are universally found iu woods twining 
round other plants. Cocculi are most common 
in the Old World, and Cissmupeli in the NeW 
World. Menispermacea are usually, bitter mul 
tonic plants ; the species of Cocculus called Baits 
Fihraurta, cinerasceut, and otliers, are uaed in 
their native countries as a remedy for intermit¬ 
tent fevers. Cocculus pnlmutus furnishes the 
Calumba Root of the shops, a valuable bittar. Per 
eirin medica is used for the same reason in Ceylon 
as is Clyped Btirmanni in Malabar, and various 
sorts of Cmnmpelos in Brazil. But the bitter prints 
eiple, which in its diluted state is thu% valuable, 
becomes a dangerous poison if concentrated, as in 
the seeds of A n amir t a cocculus, the Cocculus In¬ 
dians of the shops. There are 11 genera and 175 
species of this order.— Hug. Cyc. 

(5293) MENI8PERM1NA, a vegetable alkali 
extracted by Pelletier and Conrbe from the Me- 
uhspermnm cocculus, or Cocculus Iudicns, in the 
shells of the fruit of which it occurs.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5291) MENISPERMUM (so called from 
fxrivv, the moon, and a-xipfia, seed, from the cres- 
cent-like form of its fruit), a genus of the natural 
family of Mvnispermacecr, which formerly con¬ 
tained numerous species, many of them valuable 
for their medicinal anti other qualities, such as 
the Calumba Root, and the berries called Coe?, 
cuius Iudicns, which are now .referred to 
the genus Cocculus. Menispeniimn, as at pres¬ 
ent constituted, contains but few species arid 
these are climbing shrubs, which hate their se¬ 
pals and petals in quaternary order, arranged 3u 
two or three whorls. Male, stamens 16 to 20 ; 
Female, ovaries 2 to 4 ; drupes baccate, round, 
kidney-shaped, single-seeded. M. Canadensis and 
M. Smilacinim are found in the United State* 
of America, and M. Dauricum in the wooded 
hills of Dauria.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5295) MENTHA, a genus of Plants belong* 
ing to the nathva'i order Lamia ce<r, or Labiate :. 
It has a campanulate or tubular calyx, 5-toothed 
equal, or somewhat 2-lipped, with the throat, 
naked inside or villous; corolla with the latte* 
inclosed, the limb campanulate, nearly equal, : 
4-cleft, the upper segment broader, nearly , 
entire, or emarglnate: staffs 4, equidf erect, 
distant ; filaments smooth, naked j ain^hmrs with i 
two parallel cells; style ■shortly with 

the kfited»’ bearing stigmas ahoihe points ; 
fruit dry find smooth.-—!^. Severn! 

of the Mints, remakable for their odour i and 
taste, have long been used 5 in -medicine 



MENTHA VJRIBI8. 


MENISPERMUM. 


(5302) MENTHA 
Patari PoOdena. A native 


Spearmint. 
of Cashmere but 


cultivated in the plains essEhtial oil and 

distilled water.— O'Skavginetay.p. 4$9. 


(5303) (MENISPERMUM CdRBJFOLIUM, 
Heaut Leaved Moon Seed, Ruuel. 

Sheen die codie, ‘Tam. 

Goollmvl, Duk. 

Gureha, Hiku. 

('ita-nierdoo, Mal. 


Tippatingay, Tee. 
Guduehi, alio Amqorta, 
Sans. ! 


’HEveoytor and XaAtt fuvSa of the Greeks, rods of I distilled water, a spirit, and a volatile oil, which 
theA i rabs),aud some as sweet herbs ; but ittsdif- 1 are used as the former. *4^ Cye. 
ficnlt to disfcinguisl* one species from another by 
the short descriptions given. -^RoyUo. f'» v. 

(5296) MENTHA CHfSPA. Lirfl ; 

Widdalilaim.'fAM. IP 6 odina,I)uit. 

, ,, /tiuslie’s Mat. MecLp. 258. 

(5297) MENTHA PIPERITA, Peppermint, 
is found *by the sides of ditches and rivei s in 
1 Sri tain, all over Europe, in Egypt, the middle 
of Asia, India, and North and South America. 

It lias a procumbent ascending branched stem, 
reddish, quite smooth, or fringed with a very 
few spreading hairs; petioles generally ci¬ 
liated •; leaves ovate-oblong, or somewhat 
lanceolate, rounded at the base, deep green, 
smooth, or hairy on the under side ; the upper 
floral leaves small, lanceolate, subulatrf, shorter 
than the flowers ; whorls few, lax, the upper¬ 
most collected into a short oblong obtuse reddish 
spike, tire lowermost remote, with the cymes 
shortly stalked ; bracts subulate, the outer ones 
as long as the calyx : pedicels quite smooth ; 
teeth of the calyx hispid, subulate, erect. Pep¬ 
permint (s an aromatic stimulant, and the most 
pleasant of all the mints. It is employed in 
medicine for several purposes ; the volatile oil is 
an antispasraodic — Eng. Cyc. 

(5298) MENTHA PULKGIUM, Pennyroyal 
also a British plant, is found in wet ditches in 
most parts of Europe, also the Caucasus, Chili, 
ami Teneriffe. 

(5299) MENTHA HOYLEAN A, is much 
used by the Hill people of the Himalayas.— 

O' Shaughneuy, p. 489. 

(5800) MENTHA SATIVA. 


Naim, A u ais. 
Uibbuk, Ahak. 


IViddatilam. Tam. 

Poodina, Duk. 

Ik prescribed by the Mahomedans iu dyspeptic 
complaints aud*to stop vomiting — O'Shanghnes - 

•it,P- * 88 * 

(5801) MENTHA V1RIDIS, Spearmint, is a 
native of*Britain, and is also found in the milder 
parts 'of Europe, the Canaries, Cape of (4ood 
Hope, and America, both North mid South. It 
is a creepiftg risoted herbacoous plant, with an 
erect smooth stem { leaves subside, ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, unequally serrated, sinouth, those under 
the flowers allbracfc-like, rather longer than the 
whorls, ihese> rind tbecalyxes hairy or smooth ; 
spikes cylindrical* loose ; whorls approximated, 
or the lowestor aU ofitbem distant This plant 
greatly rerambles -M.piperita- The colour how¬ 
ever is of adeafMfpran*. It is also frequently 
confounded withAfUcmsp** than which it has a 
stronger and move agseeribie pdo»tf, bat weaker 
than peppermint It has not the aromatic odour 
of that plant, nor does it* leave tire sense of 
f flU rt nraft in the. month, Pram, it are prepared a 


Very common in the Ajmeer hills ; M. Oordifo- 
liuin &M. Glabrum are called Gullanchi by the na¬ 
tives indifferently. — Oenl. Med. Top. p. 211. The 
powder of the dried tender shoots of this creeper 
which is bitter, and a little nauseous to the taste, 
the Tamool Practitioners prescribe as an alterative 
in cases of depraved habit of body proceeding 
from visceral obstruction and Jaundice. Dr. 
Fleming informs us that the Hindoo Physi¬ 
cians consider a decoction of the leaves as a febri¬ 
fuge mid as a tonic in gout. And this plant 
(which in some parts is called Somalatay) is bruis¬ 
ed and put into water and taken by the Brah¬ 
mins at some of their religious ceremonies.— Aim. 
Mat. Med. p. Ill 

(53^4) MENISPERMUM CORDIFOLIUM* 
INFUSION. An infusion of Gulancha is mi 
excellent alterative tonic and diuretic. It is es¬ 
pecially valuable iu convalescence from fevers, 
and in secondary venereal affections. Dose, two 
to four ounces thrice daily.— lieng. Thar . page 
3<J0. 

(5305) MENISPERMUM CORDIFOLIUM, 
T1NCTU RE. A tincture of Gulancha, is Tonic 
and febrifuge. Dose, two to four fluid drachms 
repeated as required.— lieng. Thar. p. 427. 

(5306) MENISPERMUM GLABRUM. 
Nim-gilo Gulancha.. A climber found often 
on Neein trees: the whole plant is very bitter, 
the stem is chiefly used : six masses are given 
as a dose, with other ingredients in fevers. • An 
extract called “ giloysut,” is prepared and much 
used.— Genl. Med. Top. p. J48. Common in Aj- 
meer. The whole plant is used in fevers as else¬ 
where in India, every part is very bitter; an ex¬ 
tract is prepared called Giloysut, from the stems 
and leaves. — Genl. Med. Top. p. 210. 

(5307) MENISPERMUM VERRUCQSUM. 
Warty-stemmed Moqnseed. Found in the 
Ajmeer hills.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 211. 

(5308) MENISPERMUM WLQSUM. 
Woolly Moon-seed. Found in the Ajmeer 
hills.— Genl. Med, Top. p. 211, I oplyv obtain¬ 
ed one specimen of a plant which J am almost 
sure was the Cocculue liadicus or Phiakenetu, but 
L Gould not agnia obtain portions of the plant, 
the person, who. first brought ibhaviag forgotten 
where' he first found it.rr-Gesf. Med. Fop. p, 2JL3L 
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mercurials. 

(8309) MENYANTHB8 INDICA, fctoUN 

Buckbean. v •" '*■ - •; : 

, ■ . . BttrMjfaooli, Hl*P. 

' in sfcw^ing «»<1 

Qenl. Me&Top. ^ : , ■* 

(58X0) MERCUItX ^u4ckmlve*. *\ 

Abuk, Zibakh, Arab. Kas»». MaL. 

Shwuyyin, Chin* Seemab Hers. 

Mercute, Vifargent, fttut, Kvs. 

.f?B > i-' | R»s«* Sutuni, Parana, 

QuecksHtwr. Ger. Sans. 

Bara. Go*. & Hind. Azogue, Sp. 

Argento Vivo, It. Rasam Tam. 

Hydrargyrum, LaT. Kasam, Tat. 

Mercury (Hg=202), or Quicksilver, was 
ktiown to the ancients. The Romans seem to 
have employed it as a medicine externally (p. 
133), as did the Arabs; but the Hindoos were 
probably the first to prescribe it internally, (v. 
p. JAJl.j It is found in Chiua, at Alinadun in 
Spain, and Idria in Camvola, and likewise in 
South America. It occurs occasionally in me¬ 
tallic globules ; usually as the native fiisulphurct 
or Cinnabar ; combined with Silver, forming a 
Native Amalgam ', or with Chlorine, as in Horn 
Mercury. It is chiefly obtained from the Sul- 
phuret by distillation with lime or with Iron, 
which combining with the Sulphur, the metal 
distils over and is condensed. - Hoyle. Quick¬ 
silver, or native mercury, is imported from Bur- 
mah into 'I’enasserim, and it is said to be brought 
to Ava from China.— Mason. 

(53 li) MERCURY, BICHLORIDE OF : ; 
SoaaosiVE sublimate. This is much used as 
a preservative of timber, canvas, &e. from the ra¬ 
vages of mildew, the dry rot and of white ants. 
A solution is made in the proportion of one pound 
to four gallous of water, and in this the article to 
be protected is steeped a variable time according 
to its nature — Seng. P/tar. p , 340, 

(5312) MERCURIAL PREPARATIONS 
OF INDIA. Russa Karpoor. Several prepara¬ 
tions. of mercury have been described by the 
Sanskrit and Tainul writers, especially in the 
“ Purana Sastram,” a work on Materia Medina 
and religious observances. The processes l)r. 
O’Shaugh nessy examined generally led to the 
production of a mixture of calomel ami corrosive 
sublimate, and the analysis of all the bazar pre¬ 
parations he collected, shews their composition to 
be a mixture of Varying proportions of these sub¬ 
stances' 'The Raskarpur is generally considered 
td be' Corrosive suMimaie, but on analysis he 
found that-it id usually calomel. • Once, however, 
he lnet a Vpsciinen which was corrosive sublimate 
Of the finest kind ;a Tho cause of the uncertainty 
is to be tratted in the different portions of thoiw*' 
gradients rewmmotitteil bv (Afferent native wvfc 
4tevs, and which of course uiust fead to the results 
described. —Peng. Phar. p. 3 IS. 


ME5AKHKE FIBRE. 

Jiutiapufpum ^^hU ia» soft of. rimriate of 
ttfcddwry; in greitf^^SjWttfc amongst the Tamuls, 
uiul which appeart w% administered by them 
in larger dose* thatt^atlV otiibr-preparations of 
this metal. ;|lut it tbrou^li 

defective manipulation a mixture of;»Calomcl and 
the bi-chloride is fofmed.—K|j p. 342. 

Shatu’Mtn «~-TIns strange eouij^ljiad is admin¬ 
istered by the Tamuls in very snifil* .^waotiiies ; 
and it ought to be so, as it is evidently a harsh, 

! uncertain* and dangerous preparation- Th tlie 
| mode of preparing it, the vapours Of caloindl 
simultaneously rising am! meeting the. ohlonne 
are converted into the bi-chloride ofinereury, the 
preparation now described Seng. Pkarp. 342. 

(5313) MKR1ANDUA BEN GA^ENSIS ; a 
plant of the family of l.abiatic. 

* Kafoor ka putt a, Hind. 
j Is in use amongst the people of India*-— 
j if frhnvghnesny, p. 492 . * 

I (5 HI) MKRIANDR.V STROB1L1KERA. 

I (murtoo) of the family of Labiatw has a strong 
fragrance, and is considered by ltoyle as very 
promising. — (fF/iaug/inensy, p. 492. 

(5315) MERINO. The term applied ton 
fine kind of woollen fabric, of various colours. 
— baulk. 

(5316) ME ASK II EE FIBRE, BoEmmiu i.e 
! Sr eo ms (Urtieea*). A fibre is enumerated by* Ma¬ 
jor Hammy (‘ Journ. Agri-Ilortic. Sob.-,’ vii, p. 
217), Which he says is called Metakhee, and 
is at! Urttea, but not a stinging one. It is a 
shrubby tree, probably a species of BoeltWeria, 
and is very abundant. Its young branches, which 
are tender and red-coloured, as well as its leaves, 
are edible. Capt. Thompson hada log-line made 
of the fibre and found the streugtji of it quite 
equal to Russia Hemp, but for want Of befttjg pro- 
pi-rly liarvesied, the fibres cling so closer together 
that great loss of material takes placfe lit heckling 
it. lie thinks it well adapted for Cordage, and if 
brought into general use ought to bring its much 
ns Petersburgli Hemp.” (‘Journ. Agri-Horiio 
Soc.,’ viii, p. 60.) Major Ifaimay says : “ The 
. Murrees ami others might be induced to bring 
theftbre for sale ; but os the value of this Nettle 
in the market has not been ascertained, I have, 

| only offered wtf^the rate of Ha. 5 per mound 
j whidtyhowever, on account of the-alow method 
of mampaletion, has not, been coudered yeuw- 
nerati«fc’V(.L cv,-ip. 86,) Of Majcw-Hanaity^ISiteia. 
9, 7, amlgifetiie. first, whieli is the 
snyS i« $CalM Mueaklm pr 
Mtmakiee. ’ Hei. 9 has bht kttfedH)i^dmd!lt?Vhry 
rough atein. No. 7 !»««• -Milks 

as Bon JUteea., and can 

'«»«»«-i8fcii fi ili | ii i> vW white, 
atromgv awl dura We ^ It -.iaf .ihilwk ■" -ffor- ,4&e antne 
purposes Capt. Dalton, in aifetter. dttfed 'M-th 
Ji^ly, 1854, referring to what-Dh Rojdc hod said 
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respecting the Wild or Bor. IUieea, writcf,; V As 
Be allude? to flic butch aqpt fliBougii this" by 

M«jpr "Hannay in 1853» -lie must re&#t;^£be 
* Mesakhee,’ of jviictr hirgp 
curable, growing tvlld -fo U j^eir) Mu ttoek agt} else¬ 
where in the district. ‘ lie ih|§truc,t||^'^g 4 rcllng 
the specimen of Retersbura- Hemp'selit out as a 
sample are indrc ^applicable to titfe'jfcre than to 
the Dom Rfieea, I propose to fyke‘measures for 
collecting tin much of it ! as | caii get prepared. 
f fhe cost will be from three fo four annas a seer. 
This might lie accompanied by samples of the 
BonRheea, Hon Surat and other fibres, all prepar¬ 
ed to res&nble the ' Petersbttfgh Hemp. 1 f for 

these wthl fibres .!^ had a good market, th.e fron¬ 
tier tfajes^Singjphoos &c., who understand how 
to prepnre tlihiu, might be induced to assist in sup¬ 
plying them.” The specimens which Dr. Boyle 
had referred to in the above comamniration 
were sent, .uuder the name of Bon llheca from 
India. The two plants, Bon ll/iern and Alemkhee, 
may be.Ufylftiqal or nearly allied species, but this 
cannot be ascertained without authentic Botani¬ 
cal specimens. Major llannav distinguishes the 
'two kinds'-— the Bon R/ieea being his No. 2 and 
M esakhee No. 9—in his paper in the ‘ .lourn. 
Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’ vii,p. 215.— Royle. Fid. P. 
p' 365. * 

(5317) MESON A WALLI01IIANA. A La¬ 
biate plant that grows on the Jyntea Hills, on the 
ascent, whose bruised leaves smell as strongly of 
patchouli, as do those of the plant producing 
that perfume, to which it is closelv allied.— 
/ looker, Vol. lip. 314. Popoeiomon Patchouti 
has been said to occur in the K. Russia Hills of In¬ 
dia, but Dr.,(Hooker uever met with it, and 
doubts the accuracy of the statement. It is a 
native of the M^jay peninsula, whence the leaves 
are imported into Bengal, and so to Europe.— 
Hooker ,, Him. Jour. Vol. II, p. 314. 

:(5818) ., MESPILODAP11N E PllETIOSA. 
WOOD? SISABPaRA. Inner bark and rind of 
the calyxVery fragrant, resembling cumumon and 
bergamot .-r^O' Shaughnessy, p. 517- 
, (5319} fMR$UA• Themesun, which in Ceylon 
is cttlleA Vimnsvoodf ree,” though not large, has an 
erect symmetrical figure,w hose deep evergreen foli- 
age,flowing•dojjVOfiW'urd from its cone shaped oldest, 
quite cptwJefliflijts hpvveiing branches, so that when 
covered .with ifyirick blossoms^w'ith ivory- white 
petalsan^^j^^ij^iowktamensiit looks like the 
roypl HmlM^|j»,bespnggled with gold; and the 
Buragese Budha, Aree-ma4uya, 

will i-while musing beneath 

its haliqwed^^fdnfb: it is a favorite tree 

with tlHj r: prie^^h0,j4»i|.-4t4 around their mo- 
ngtsteries. nagukeshura, 

aiid Sir . William,, : of it, tit his 

tree is one of : 4lie;jtooist daBijhtftifod.vdartn,'-; and 
the delicious odor of its blossoms justly gives 
them a .place iu the quiver of CntoadeVa, the 
Hindoo god of love.” k- 


mhtbqsh^ehos. 

To this Moore alludef j^ the following stanza. 

“ Then rapidly with foot W tight 
As the voting■ rtwskiheg^ittt'The flew 
To cull each shilling Mf that gri>W, 

- uJhmhtlisthB • 

m this tnchntoted wnWt%-af dwuti). ' > 

Anemones, and seas of * 

* And new-MaWa liHus # ttfeltiriri 
Afifllthose sweet flowerets that njifolfl - 

Their hud* on LVinWeva’s quiv^V.*’ , . 

There are nt lepsi two clifferen| apeett^s, ./the 
Tenasserim Provinces, Al. pedunculata tttil M. 
ferrea. Much confusion exists 1ft our: standard 
works on botany in relation to this Blit species, 
The Mama ferrea 1 of itoxlmvgh is’ the'A/. 
Roxbnrgltii of Wight's illustrations; fhe Mestiii 
tree of Calcutta, Serampore, and neighbourhood,. 

| — The M. ferrea of Wight’s Prodromes is the 
M. Coromandeluta of Wight’s • leones* audIllus¬ 
trations —The AI. ferrea, of Wight's Illustra¬ 
tions, is the AT. a eg aha of Gardener,. the mesua 
| tree of Ceylon ; while the M. ferrea originally 
described by Linmeus in probably tlie species found 
on this coast-; but for the lack of books which 
contain the description of Linnaeus, it caunot be 
affirmed with certainty.— Alason. 

j (5320) MESUA FERREA, Nagsaba ok 
Nagkesch. As. Researches, iv. 295. Ijin. 

Trool Main in, Tim. J Nirgaeessrn, Sans. 

Nagasar, Ui.M). I 

| The blossoms of this tree, which Sir W. Jones 
I says, is one of the most beautiful on earth,, tire 
1 extremely fragrant, and with them one of the five 
arrows of Kama the god of love, is tipped.-— 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. 163. Under the Tamool 
name of Irool maram this or another- species flf 
Mesua is common in the Nolanibore jungles titul 
much used by the natives for building purjioScs : 
being durable and not liable to be attacked bv in¬ 
sects.— Mclvor.iM. E. oflSb 1 }. Mesua Ferrea is nil- 
! tivated in gardens at Jaepoor, is very ornamental 
and the flowers are fragrant.— Qenl. Med. Top. p. - 
199. This tret* is found chiefly in gardens in Ben¬ 
gal, where it flowers in the beginning of the warm 
season. The dried anthers are fragrant; the 
flowers and leaves are used in Bengal as ahSldiRes 
j to snake poison.-- U'SkaKghurwy,p. 23d, 

} (5321) MESUA -Irool Mitrurn Mesua sp : 

I Neiambore Jungles common : much used by fhe 
“Natives for building purposes: durable an<| ; not 
liable to be attacked by insects.— Mxslvor. 

(5322) METALLIC MIRRORS are still in 
use in Southern Asia; , . , . 

(5323) METRQSlDRitOS (fipa» 
heart of a tree, and eiinp° s tipo^), n gennt of Plants 
belonging to the ^natural order Alyrtaee #*, It 
is distinguisbed from allied genera by , the tube of 
the calyx not Aieing %ri>piliw, adhering to the 
ovarium, the limp 6-cleft ; the stamens 20-30, 
free, very long, and; exserted ; the Style" filiform; 
and stigma simpte ; the capsule 2- "or 3-celled, 
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■ ’■ ^MMEREOX;' 

the cells wiugleas^^he 

species ,up:tyfr* or sfimbsi f Rh opposite or#|for-; 
nate j 

nate to tJie;%(ii^(^^ 

with; 4mfl*°r*» 

* <&ii4>:MT^^&JE3W>S' VERA,|true lon- 
Wowl, -has -ophite*vwvafce-lnneeolate acumi¬ 
nated quite gldbrous leaves, ^seated on abort 
petiole^,; the cymes axillary* pedunculate, many 
ttowprfd- It is a native ol Java and Amboyna, 
amonftfocks. Tl>e Chinese anil Japanese value 
the wood o^lris tree, which they apply to many 
pprppses, as the making of rudders, anchors,fee , 
for their ships and boats- The bark is used in 
ifnptip »s n remedy in mucous discharges, diar- 
rboo$ ?lT( and dysentery. It is usually mixed 
with Some aromatic, as Penang cloves, or 
nutmeg.— Eng. Oye. 

(5325) METROS 10EROS POLYMORPH A, 
has opposite coriaceous leaves, of various forms, 
glabrous on both surfaces, but. covered with a 
little silky tomentuna beneath ; the peduncles 3- 
or many-flowered, terminal and axillary, corym¬ 
bose ; the calyxes and branchlcts glabrous or 
clothed with silky tomentmn. The species is a 
tree, and grows in the Sandwich Islands, and is 
said to he the plant from .which are made the 
dubs and other weapons employed iu ft aifare by 
the South Sea Islanders. “ The Aki, or Lignum 
Vitre of New Zealand, the Rata and the Poliutu 
Kawa of the same country, are all hard-wooded 
trees belonging to the genus Mtdrosideros.” 
(Lindlcy.) Several otlier species of Melrosideros 
have been described, natives of Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. M. lucida, a beautiful tree, 
occurs as far south as Lord Auckland’s Islands, 
inlat.50| S. The M. buxifolia of Allan Cunning¬ 
ham is the New Zealand plant called Aki, and is 
a rambling shrub, adhering to trees, and climbing 
by means of its lateral roots to the summits of the 
loftiest trees iu the forests of Wnngnroa and the 
Bay of Islands. In cultivation these plants may be 
grown in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. They 
may he propagated by seeds, or cuttings. Ripe 
cuttings will root in sand under a hand-glass. 
(Don, Dichhmydeous Plants; Bindley, Vegetable 
Kingdom ; Burnett, Outlines of Botany.)—Eng., 
Oyc. ’• 0 

. (5320) METROXYLON SAGO, Syn Sagus 
Ko.nigii. 

llambaya, Malay. 

' Is cultivated in the Eastern Archipelago, to 
obtaid sago from its wood.W-fim/mw. 

(Spfty IffEZBatEUk^BApK, Mxzaiopjj, 
RViTRodt of 4 *!3h4jpitedWNdiie«BaBb6».‘-X4ntt.^^^ 
1*1214. ' - ^ ’■■■ V'H V l-v'v- y; 

' (5328) MEZEREON, Octakmu tmiwtif ty, 
Linn. This'plant is supposed t<? be included with 

4 ' . ' IS 


f ; < M40A. [f ;:■■■ - 

J lapkue oleoides r . ; ,i$n4er;'the 

calletl.ffef.ujfi* 'id: Bursiaa fitf&rks 
oj|. KAamld "assigned • as 

i&V/f&reek natpei hl«irO(aj(;Jo i admail shrub. 

, ^onivlootb* ever- 

gv^e%j: :$latytypi[ _ axxan^eA 

in r; a' Spike-like manner, before the 

leaves, rose-coloured. 

pirate acute, tube heirv, Stt«hTOS‘^||pS|l^|t)isert- 
ed (l) in the tubs of the poHp^^lh'-^^Wws. 
Ovary (2) oval, ohlopg, with n shorT style and 
peltate and stigma. Berry bright <ed, fleshy, 
l-seeded (r. 3), where some'of the enreooarp bas 
been removed, to showYne seed.--r-W<M)^;pf !ceii- 
tral Europe, l.-ss common- in Great -cul¬ 

tivated in gardens ns an ornupentid shriib.— 
Noes von F.. 125. St. and Ch. 05. 1). Quidium 
j(Fr. Q.irow), ]). I .aureola. Spurge Laurel, attil 
other speyies, are also employed on the continent. 
The. bark of the latter forms much of what.is used, 
even in England, for Mezeroon—Squire, P, J. i. 
31)5. The bark of the root is officinal in the L. and 
E. P. and is tiie most efficacious ; that of the 
stem and branches in the Dublin Pharmacopoeia ; 
but all these paits as well as , the berries, 
are acrid. The bark Is tough aud fibrous, ns in 
all Daphnes; it is met with in strips which are 
of a light greyish colour externally, whitish and 
shining within ; when fresh dried, it has a slight 
but peculiar odour. The taste, especially of the 
inner part of the bark, is hot,,acrid and durable, 
though at first a little siyeetish.— Hoyle, poge 528. 

(5329) MICA. 

Abraka, Sans. I U brack,. Hindu.' 

Tulk, Plus, and Duk. | i'- 

Several varieties of this beautiful and useful 
mineral are found in India, especially In Behar, 
and in tbe Northern Circars. It readily splits 
into transparent, elnstie flakes, It consists of 
nearly equal parts of silica and magnesia, ami 
about 6 per 100 of lime. Slips of Mica af¬ 
ford the young chemist a very v convenient sub¬ 
stitute for platinum foil, in several experiments 
especially on the effect of heat on organic bodies. 
— O'Shaughnessy, page fl94. Alien, is a Minei - 
id belonging to the extensive series of Sili¬ 
cates of Alumina. It occurs in oblique rhom¬ 
bic prisms of about 120° and 60°. The crys¬ 
tals usually with the acute edge replaced. The 
cleavage is very dft9ided, yiel4iug easily thin elastic 
• laminae of extreme tenuity. It is found usually 
in thinly foliated^Kftsses, plates, or scales : pome- 
times in radiated'jsrdbps of aggregated scales or 
small folia. T hcli^ ur is from white through 
greeu, yellowislfPKid brownish r slmdt»,tU'bteok. 
The lustre is more txtos peat^'^'TriififtpaiiBnt 
or translucent. ToughHwd ehtetitt. . . Hardness 
Specific gravity ; Mica 

Wty®0 externally talc, ^4wlt,r»bi«e forms 
fflSjpifia.ufn, t From talc it d^wrs; in affording 
thfonm' letninsc, ,and being; .«iiStli©i^irhalso has 

ill 



MICIIELIA CI1&MPACA. 

not the.greasy feel of talc. The same characters, 
except the last distingniah , it from gy^uip. be¬ 
side* it does not crombtrlb readily, on heating. 
Mica is one of the.eonstUamts of RWpih^'^eis*,’ 
ami mica-slate, and gives to the lami¬ 

nated structure. Italfei.nc<mr 5 ,in''g^uhip;lime- 
stone. It M^&nnrl aburtfftm^r.^.^PKj*' in the .j 
United Htara^h’-^tussmvin '' and ! 

other parts'ifCttm world, l^h ip^Pbn found 
in large «otated.mas»es, butfilling’up the veins 
ntul fissures of rodes, into the composition of 
which it enters. It occurs in the oldest rock, ns 
well as iri those which.arc new and possess a 
crystalline character. Iii Russia it is used ex¬ 
tensively ap a substitute for glass, and hence it is 
called MuseoV^IGlass. The very thin lamiiue 
are employed for examining objects under the 
microscope. •• Hmiy states that th.se laminae are 
sometimes not more than the 1-300,000th part 
of an inch in thickness — Vug. Cyc. 
(533%MIOH ELIA OHAMI’ACA. 

Shumb.mghs-jtpo.'T am. Roughs jamprra, Malay 

(hmnpeka pool, Di;k. Shunipeughir poo, Tn„ 

kehampukum, lioUT. Mm,. Cliumpac Sana. 

This beautiful golden cqloured flower is held 
iu high estimation by the Hindoos, by whom it 
is dedicated to Krishna and is one <if those with 
which the five Arrows of Kama the god of 
love'nre said, to be tipped. Sir William Jones 
tells us, that itagrpmatic scent, is so strong as to 
be offensive'to Bees, who never alight upon it. 

U beetle informs us that the powder of the 
bark of thc tOotof this tree is given to excite 
the flow of; the menses. T'he wood itself is em- , 
ployed in^inaking drums.— Ain*. Mat. Med. p. ! 
157. In Pegu Michelia Chauipaca is a large tree, 
cultivated greatly by the Burmese for the frag¬ 
rance of its yellow flowers. It is from this that! 
the aromatic Stimpunghee ail of the. Madras list I 
is obtained — McClelland In Tenasserim the 

streets of the towns and villages are often shad¬ 
ed with the lofty distinguished chain par, one of 
the few trees emjjhlmed iu English song of which 
the poet sings: 

“ The maid of India hirst nenin to hold 
InheMnll lap the Chum pne’* leaves of gold. 
’11iihk|t»C the time when by the Ganges’ flood 
,Jh*r mates scattered many a hud ’* 

Tt|pw’4«t-4iM|g dark hair." 

lT»e fr^ itf|»:|o^eror fruit a great part of the 
year, and ^li<^r''Nrnnge blossoms, which are ex¬ 
quisitely frtetttt* 1 . WM|(idsQ tjled by Burmese 
maidens to Man* '**lon^A»lrtck hair." It is 
the only Coast of the 

Mason. The' known tree, 

irbitter,’ and • several. trials, 

Appeared to Dr. w^ss v Ifiel' 

properties attributed tb^W^Kgg|iii3ia . glauca.! 
It** may be given in poWder in intermittent j 
fevers in doses of from 10 to 30 grains. Its! 


MIC HOPES CII.ALCOCEPHALUS. 

aron^itic .properties are. dissipatedsl^, boiling 
either in water or sjnri^ and on ^wpiration a 
bitt^y extract ipnain l s J L|fliich contnins^tannic and 
gaUgs ,aeid.-^0’^»6^iM«rj(, pagij 193. The 

e w qfl oy ed 'in the 
Mauritius jWdewpJdif' and' sthpulant, 

and*, nit^extenw%^‘ bji^ l iM .%^ ^destroying 
vermin*, jlw powdered < seeds« of/ the mists i d 
apple are. used . in '.Kengat^y^ a life same 
purpose.— O’dhaugknessy, page 193. v 

\ (5381) MICHELIA NILAGIBICA- f’MAa- 

soLiACK.c, Ill. 5, Icon. 933. ( 

Hhemboogha nflirutn, Tam. 

■ fa ■ " 1 

This tree is rare in the Walliar forests, being 

alpine in its tendencies. It is common pn ; tbe 
Neilgherrit-s, wood said to be good as regard £ 
j strength, but too highly bygrometrieal to Ijjpjjitsc- 
tul iu other form than rafters or beams, though 
close and fine grained. - Wight. 

(53.52) MICII ELIA RHREDII. Pant a 

j Chcmpa or Cot/den Flowered Ciium-fa. 

Pampaughv iMarnni. Tam. 

Thi^ is a handsome tree with beautiful golden 
coloured flow, i s, held in high estimation by the 
Hindoos, the, bark ofthe root of the tree, is used 
medicinally in some female complaints.— Riddell. 
The Michelia Rheedii. ( Wight) Sumpaglninaram, 
yields a pretty olive colored mottled wood, close 
grained, without being heavy, and well suited for 
cabinet making. It is, being tried in Rpmbay 
for ship building purposes. At. the Madras 
Exhibition of 185.5, a very large plank was 
contributed by Capt. Cunningham of the My¬ 
sore Commisssion, obtained from Michelia 
Rheedii (Sumpaghy). The extraordinary di¬ 
mensions, (length 11’- feet, breadth 4J- feet, 
thickness 3 inches.) which the tree assumes, 
though rarely, and the ornamental character of 
the wood, were well shown in that specimen, 
j which may with justice be declared unique. This 
remarkably large specimen was apparently deriv¬ 
ed from a tree of very great age.— M. E. J. R. 

(5333) MIOO. A sort of butter prejpt^d iu 
Japan from the Dolichos bean.— Simmc&jy. 

(5334) MICROL.ENA SPECTABILIS^s a 
tree found at the foot of the Himalayas, which 
yields fibres for rope-making. — Ragle. It is one 
of-the most numerous timber trees of Pegu, 
/nd yields, it is said, a fibre fit f<H making rope, 
but the. Burmese do not. make use of it.— 
McClelland. 

(5335) MICROPUS (Swainaon^r gentw of 
Birds belonging to t^e (aufily Bneckypodina, the 
first sub-family of tlie hu 

■|rrangem.eiit,' 4 / . ’ .•..■ ■ ■ 

"' (53^.^ic^|'Pii|i : cklEPHALU$. 

-Tibs The male has 

the whole head covered with a sort of hood of 
metallic black with violet reflection• the neck, 
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MILK OF PALM NUTS. 

theM»howN{g£, the Ittok, aAd> ; wings, dull gtsny or 
lead < 43|y i break d«q)^»v,which becotbes 
brighter other-of the body i 

wings black, but-tlfc©-^^kw|dyi^l^w■%(5HRr^ ‘ 

with whitman 

'''•'• ‘ •'-■ ’ iWrl 


n <b#roiHh|^l >%ph * 

In o*d< <wb|te tlligfh 9 bushes •. 4. pps.: 

Female: iess&iveiy h* colour- It inhibits Java, 
where Van HggijjsU^.fimnd it in the wild and 
woody. distriefit BsstsA.— Eng. Gi/c. 

(5337) MIGNONETTE. RESEDA 0t>0- 
RAT^.-^-A general fluorite in all countries, 
may T>#?hrtd in groat luxuriance on the plains 
(Idling the$Bold months, docs not like to be 
transplanted, and ought invariably, whether iti 
not* dr flower bed*, to be sown where intended 

. ' a ..fjifidi_ _ •_ \ _.1 f„... j....:__ 

to 


MILLET. 

the dew is still upon,ii»- isa jeqql Jittd th-botOtu* 
draft; It is slightly fjjfcfrfatni $Bh^y *P~ 
perient.— SmniHt#. " 

: J53V13) - 


m* 



rnylvK^rr- 
RhI, Rawl.i, Iirk, 

vMil. mullet, Fn. 

Hirsc, G k r. 

Kniisf, Grz. Hinh. 
Miplin, It. 






nr. 

$ ; 'i ‘ ( ./ j, , , 

’a'nirchn Aftli- 
S-AtU' 



>|*h« 


*i kB ' .*«!' ‘A 


Coraioo, Tick; 


^Millet. of various kim!*i$ nipt \i 
test, parts of Africa, in the 
Asia Minor amt in the Kast tiuf 
equires nn open soil ami free drainage, ! they hold a rank second a lope, and those 

• * .i i.i i l _ tt* i .i , «.ii.:.i 

h % 



the hert- 
irpe, in 
India 


sotiliilines lives through the hot season, if slid- 1 chiefly culthaicd are as follows 


tcred by a high building.— Jnffmj. 

(5339) MIGRATION.—The render, curious 
on the, subject, of the migration of Indian birds, 
should consult a paper by II. M. Hodgson, Esq., 
in the 18th volume of the Asiatic * llcsearches,’ 
Part II., 122 .— Cal. Hn. 

(5339) MILDEW, Puccima Gbaminis, a 
fungus attacking corn, in England, the spores 
of which appear to enter the grass, not by the 
roots, but bv the stomata.— Hawaii. 

(53+0) MILK. 

Tiiie. T.at 
S onsoo, Mai,. 





Sftarin italic.[Italian millet.Kitla k*u>£Hius.' 


I^^Akab. 
Eilttkerrip, Cynq. 
Litit\ Fr. 

Milt’h, Gcz 
Dcod. H i \ n. 
Latte, It 


Set ana per- 


immica. 

Panicum mili- 


iteeum. 

lYm:i liana 

apicuta. 

j Sorghum vul- 
K»re.... 

KleuMiic coro* 
can a.iHn^cg’y 


(icruiRU mil- 

let.‘/. Kora bin#..',.. 

rommon or f ^MWee ; oheFua 
little millet 


Spiked millet. 
|Grent millet... 


r w 

I Wstrrws.. 
Bajree. 


Jowaroe. 

Nafchttee ft* 


Tamil. 


len^y. 

Y'aragoo. 

Cum boo. 
Chultim. 
fKavaroo. 


Sheer Pi* ns. 
Gokahira, Sans. 
Pashui ii Ptial, Tam. 
Aoopuloo, Tkl. 


The following analysis of several kinds of milk 
is by Mil. O. Henrv and Chevallior. 


Con&GUimtfl. 

Cow. 

A »s 

Wo'- 

Goat. 




mail. 


Caseum,.. 

4.41 

1.8i 

1.5: 

40’2 

Butter,.. 

3.13 

,0.11 

3.5i 

3.^J 

SRMar, iitjtnik,... 

4.7i 

6.0}- 

6 5< 

5.28 

A 7 ario^^f)u..... • 

0.G( 

0.34 

0.45 

0..5 * 

87.01 

91.65 

! 

j 87.98 

1 86:SO 

Total . i.„ 

100.Of 

i 00.00 

10 .00 

100.01 

Solid mutter.. 

p. 12.9f 

834 

ia.o( 

13.20 


r.we. 


4.50 
4.20 
f.00 
0.t58 
85.62 


100.00 

14^38 


—O'Siiaughnetsy, page 690. 

(5341) MILK. HEDGE.—Euphorbia 
eaJIW,, > 

' (5342> MILK OF 
pulUr^ernOi# 


Tiru- 


NUTS. This po- 
heed when in 
' A! '^(|Ken ^hd'yfruit; U 
^%tififi':br- : yell6w>8h 


a liquid state! 
quite ripe, appear* as a 
mass, aud is iUeu teraMd tba kwhet f This "&> 
bumiuous fluid or wathl, when the nui is taken 
from the tree, early in the morning and wlulit 


The native West ludiafl species are;#, fascicu- 
latum and oryxoides. Setatia l»erman|cjv is the 
most common in Ameiioa, where ipillet is 
chiefly grown for making hay, half a bushel of 
seed to the acre is the. usual quantity, sown 
broad-cast and harrowed in, but to urocure the 
finest quantity of hay, an additional three or four 
quarts of seed is sown. The ordimiiry yield of 
crops is about n ton ton ton and half of hay to 
the acre, but ft should be cutq$ soon as it is 
out. of blossom, for if it stands laler, the stems 
are liable to become too hard to make good 
hay. iti Southern India, there^ire three kinds 
of Jowaree, white, green and red, the straiv is of 
^freat. bulk and goodness, and furnishes good 
yrovenderdbr cat tle being preferable- to that of 
rice. It is howevqr givgn dried, as the green 
plant is injurious. Among culipiferous jdants t 
and legumes vised in the. East, arc the Panicum | 
itnlicum, Eleusine coracanS (the iheai'of which is ) 
baked and eaten ijj Ceylon undei^ the name of ] 
Corakan flouy), anjfespalum of «veral varietie»- I 
The.piegeon (CpSa^A^ajaii ^an^jivemTa- 1 
Itfable and bfoliflc sfiecw® heancaBed the Mm- 
v ’ L ' '*"• eymot' 

efiffl'flviated ■ andCcy- 

^r|hqm vuigare is the jprtjufipai grain of 
Sbutlmfn Arabia and the stlcma ,m?eAlso used ex* 
tejmvely for feeding cattle. Tie plant bears its 
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MILLET. ' MILLET* V 

Indian namepf jenr, or |wari, (And is cultivated i soidioderive its specific name fromffcdng. rtdti- A 
throughout Western vaied in Italy, thoughjtsnative habitat-is India. | 

Job’s tears (Ooix lacliryma) is another cei^^tati^ It aclamiedby soiiie t^t ttns A'ariety w iU yield * 
native of the East' Indies. Miljetof bids more seeid Jt^an any other, and-thwdisced is Ktffcer 

is met with in' 4hMto*IWt the largep^bii^'stalk*W<m|d pro~ 

South of Ertwfpt# Asir-S^dr^ljPl^l^Eaft batoly bef to iralished 'by .pyi a s t 

ladies. yellowis^|j^ growing in ' am|wA ofseed is desired mmt^the orop,'it is 

dense pani«^0P<>hj«ter$, ihe prowhce^pf a grassy i Lest to sots it in drills, two *p twa-aud‘»«lmlf 
plant to | feet apart, using a seed* driller' the purpose, 

the height id *sii3^ of;eight feet. The j This admits of this use of n'smtll ftmwbr eulti- 
miHets awdcnowiv^*! Eurdfieaus as petit nun's, vator between tlie rows, while the plants-are 
tropical crops, J[u India they hold a second 1 small, which keeps out. (he weeds. The crop 
rank to ami »$Egy|>t perhaps, surpass will ripen more uniformly *n thisuvay ttanrtooad' 

aH.:Otter'^W(||.r^tt?. importance. In Western ; east, and enables the cultivator to ^ut It u'hpu 
Africa tlie'VfflB|ip:istaff of life. The red and j there will be the lea.-t waste. The seed shatters 
white millets snw' by Austria, Russia and the ! out very easily when it is ripe, and when the 
United states, at IHt Great Exhibition, were [ crop ripens unequally, it cauuot be cut without 
bcautifub'?and Ceylon exhibited fair samples,! loss, because either a portion of it will 
Turkey abound^ *in small grains, l’auiciim mi- j mature, or, if left till it is all ripe, the seed of 
liaceuui and 1*. frumentaceum are, tlie species i the earliest falls out. It should be closely 
grown in the JEnst Indies. Loudon says there I watched, and cut in just about the same-stage 
are three 'distinct species of millet, the j that it is proper to cut wheat, while the grain 
Polish, the common or German, and the j may he crushed between the fingers. It may be 
Indian. Setaria Gormnnica yields German j cut with a grain cradle, and, when dry, bound 
millet. The plants arc readily increased and shocked like grain ; but it should be thresh- 
by division of the roots or by seed, and will grow ! ed out as soon as practicable, on account of its 
in any common soil. The native West Indian j being usually much attacked by birds, uumy 
species are P.fueeinculatum and on/zoidrx. Mil-j kinds of which arc very fond of the seed. The! 
let' rcoeives some attention in New South Wales. ' seed is used in various European countries as - 
In 1844, there wpre 1 00 acres of land under a substitute for sago, for which it is consider- j 
cultivation with it’, and the amount grown in I ed excellent. It is likewise a valuable food for ’ 
some years, in this colony has been about 3,500 ! poultry, particularly for young chickens,^"#lneh 
Imsheis. In'the United States millet is chiefly from the smallness of the grain can eat it readily, 
<wowh for making hay. being found a good sub- and it appears to be wholesome for them. In some 
stitute for clover and the ordinary grasses. Tt ! countries millet seed is ground into flour and j 
is a plant which will flourish well on rather thin converted into bread ; but this is brown and hsa- 
soils, aud it grows so.fast that when it is up and j vv. It is, however, useful in other respects, as j 
well set it is seldom much affected by drought, a substit ute for rice. A good vinegar has been ; 
It. is commonly sown there in June, but the time made from it by fermentation, and, on distillation, 
of spwing will vary with the latitude. Haifa it yields a strong spirit. Millet seed—the pro¬ 
bushel of seed to the acre is t he usual quantity, duce of H. socckaratmn —is imported into this 
. sown broadcast and harrowed in. For the finest country from the East Indies for the purpose cliief- 
! quantity of hay,- it is thought advisable to sow ly of puddings; bv many persons it is prefened 
an additional quantity of three or four quarts of to rice. It is cultivated largely in China and 
,| seed, The, ordinary yield of crops may be put Cochin-China. The stalks, if subjected , tp the 
at from ni ton te a ton and a half of hay to the same process that is adopted with tlie stig$r-cane, 
acre. It'-ehoold be cut as soon as it is out yield a sweet juice, from which an excellen|dcind 
blossom; iHtstands lateiythe stems are liable of sugar may be made. Millet, will grow best on 
to beertiw‘ilfe-iw|jl.to make good hay.- The va- light, dry soils. The ground beiug first well 
ricty kuown Ai German millet is that most com- prepared, half a bushel of seed to the acre is 
man ip NorfhIt grows ordinarily to ploughed in at the commencement of the trains 
the height pf ahoxirt ; ^iree feet, with compact in India. The crop ripens within three mbpths 
heads froitt slx to nine mches in length, bearing from the time of sowing. The usual produce is 
yellow seed. Tlvere arp jsome sub-varieties of this, aboiit 16 bushels to the acre. The jCanary' Is¬ 
as the white and The Italian mil- Lands export annually about 2X2,4*00 btishdlls of 

let. Setaria the preceding, millet. # , s ' : ' 

leaching ihe^.tlieaghk toleraWe soil, Great 

aud its leaves are larger and is a native of -4KM^r'aii^ew. A "the 

thicker. The heads t foot tir : Andrepogon &kr$kiS of tidxbiargi»)i^whieh pro* 

niore in length, and ahef ecitipoct than duces % grain *a little larger than mustard or 
the Oeman, being (XMnjm^^^visral' spikes millet seed. It is grown' in most tiopical coun« 
slightly branching from the main ' stem. It is tries, and has peculiar local names. In the West 
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MiLLELE. 

tud«4$ whfra it-is eh*f% raised for foeifing !*<»;«}- 
try,- it tisr^iUwl*; isidinjert' com. ; Ii EgypttlMe 
kuottuas in ! Biudoeteh and ifoi*#al W 

Jour atid~in; acfrae diMnota as ' $»sh. •- Iit -44m* 
Sciudejour war well 

os bajtge (tf; i tpi&rfae). It is harvested in;*De¬ 
cember and January,- «rwf dire#. a light sod, mid is 
usually if rown ill *tbp cast, after Cyimttnts eo- 
roednnik He T^jres bf Mysore reekou three kinds 
known as whlle/gre^ti, and red. The red ripens 
a inoBth ; calmer than the rest, r>r about four 
months 1 from the tiine^pf sowing. Near Bengal, 
Bod bay, and elsewhere, in Eastern India, sow¬ 
ing is performed at the dose of May or early in 
June. 'A gallon and a third of seed is sown per 
acre,'and the produce averages IG bushels. This 
grainy though small, and the size of its head 
ditaifintive, compensates for this deficiency by 
the great bulk and goodness of its straw, which 
grows usually to the height of 8 or 10 feet. It is 
sometimes sown for fodder in the beginning of 
April, and is ready to cut in July. It is said 
to be injurious to cattle, if eaten as green pro- 
vender, the straw is therefore first dried, and is 
then preferable to that of rice. This grain is 
frequently fermented to form the basis, in com¬ 
bination with goor or half made sugar, of the 
common arrack of the natives, and in the hills 
is fermented into a kind of beer or sweet wort, 
drank warm. 

Halms apical its, the Panicnin. spicalnin of Rox¬ 
burgh, is cultivated in Mysore, Behur, and the 
provinces more to the north. From one to four 
seers are sown on a biggah of laud, and the yield 
is about, four mauuds per .acre. It is sown after 
the heavy rains commence, and the plough scres- 
to cover the seed, The" crop is ripe in three 
mouths, and the ears only are taken off at first. 
Afterwards the straw is cut down close to the j 
surface of the soil, to be used for thatching, for ! 
it is not much in request as fodder. Being a 
grain of suiall price, it is a common food of the 
poorer class of natives, and really yields a sweet 
palatable Hour. Jt is illio excellent as a fatten- i 
lug grain for poultry. The Pan Aby^sinica is j 
one of the bread corns o£ Abyssinia. The bread ! 
made from it is called ieff. and is. tj»e ordinary j 
food of the country, that,agnle .from wheat being j 
ouly used by the higher, classes. The way of j 
manufacturing it ie by allowing the dough to j 
become sour, when, generating carbonic acid gas, 
it serves instead of yeast. It is then baked in 
circular cakes, which are white, spongy, and of 
a hoi aqid tia^tc, but .easy of digestion. This 
bread, carefully toasted, and left in water for 
w iap|* days, fpruphgsj flue bpzg, <* cpm- 
mfii jbieer, §f the c^ntrjv pmilav to• the quae of 

. (5344) A wobd.of CeyjW pro¬ 

bably specifically identical with sapoomilile, with 
which it comcicfes in very respect. 
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Schernowoi kameh, Kos. 
Muelas de moliao. St. 


MIMOSA ABgTKBOKNS. 

(5345) MlfcWOfvjNIA HQRTENSI3. 
BroNONuctc.*;. An,, elegant tree growing to 
the lieight of fifty feet,in in blossom tQwards the 
flfose- of the rain?, h 1 March. 

13ke.4jimr^-!ls WOO(i w 

Uhite, finms *»d elose gratfodj: ; 

t (534fi)MlLLINOTONiA8tS|«^l^i f ©LIA, 
is also scsiroe, ^mt found jnr'the T*torestsi;o£ the 
Pegu Valley. Its properties*!* atnub«K«teva- 
luable from its weight nndsfiwngtfc. Wood, 
white-colored, adapted to every purpose, house* 
building.— McClelland. y , * / . 

(5347) MILL STONES. *. ;f ^ '' 

Pierres tneulieres, Fk. 

Muhlsteine, Gkk. 

Mole inacine, It. 

Are large circular stones, which, when put in 
motion by machinery, gririd «corn and 'other 
articles.— Faulkner. 

(5318) MIMOSA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Legumimsct. It has 
polygamous flowers; petals 4 or 5, connect¬ 
ed together into a 4 or 5 cleft funnel shaped 
corolla ; stamens inserted in the base of the 
corolla, or in the stipe of the ovary, equal 
in number to the lobes of the %>roUa, or 
double or triple that number; legume compress¬ 
ed, flat, 1- or many-jointed joints 1-seeded ; 
ribs permanent; stipules petiolar ; leaves ..bipin¬ 
na te, with one or more pnfh of. pintoq, each 
pinna bearing 2 or many pairs of leaflets; flow¬ 
ers rose-co lot wed or white, disposed,in beads. 
The leaves are frequently sensible to touch,; 3 ? in 
the Sensitive Plane. The species are .pery, nu¬ 
merous.— Eng. Cyc. Of this gemis of.,plants, 
many are to be found all over the country, the 
leaves of some of the species are remarkable for 
being sensitive lo the touch. The pink and 
yellow flowers of one of the small shrubby kinds 
are particularly beautiful in the rdiiiS,'readily 
grown from seed in any soil .—Riddell. , 

(5349) MIMOSA, on WATTLE-BARK, is 
procured from different species of mimosa, which 
grow in Australia and New Zealand. It is 
sometimes imported in the form of fluid extract, 
.as well as bark. The leather produced by its 
means is of good quality, but of bad colour. 
The bark must be fiuelv ground, or it does not 
give up the whole of its tanniu to warm water. 
—Simmonde. >* ?, .. • 

(5350) MIMOSA 
NUT. lioxb. 

. fphk frud. • 

Seekftyab, Tel» ,/*' l *' 

Seeks,Mi, HiNb. „ f . V,“ 

r ...V ,*•*■ • i:A ,.P? ,, ■■ 

SUee akajteltey^fjVM. I SheeSuMiliiio, Bub, 
Si^kaiAn paat'. Dux. j Gkqd#sa4a, Sa*s. 

Tins is a long, flat pod or I|gam«^ CQntauiing 
separate, small, oval, dark ooloiared seeds, afid is 

5 


abstlroens, 

' ',’jr 


So'j 



: MIMOSA SENStTlVA. 

Considered by the Native'Practitioners as« most 
Valuable medicine. lntaste it soraewliftt resem¬ 
bles the sonp nutj but is more acid, less bitter, anti 
litis a singular pungency, its qualities are said 
to be deobstrueiit and detergjSut j aM' Iam in¬ 
clined to believe that it is also ait expectorant. It 
is commonly prescribed’bytbem in cases of Jaun- 
<lioe and otherbiliary/derangemeni^, and is, be¬ 
sides, used by them like the soap*nut, for 
washing the bead. The small leaves of this prickly 
shrub have a pleasant acidity, and are. frequently 
put into pepper water, when it is found necessary 
to keep the bowels open or work oft* bile. The 
pod is usually prescribed in electuary, in doses 
of about the si^e of a, small walnut, every morn¬ 
ing for three clays. — Axualie's Mat. Med. payee 
111 and 260. 

(5851) MIMQ9A ADENANTHERA. —The 

UN AHMED MIMOSA. Nat. Lajwantu sp< cics. 

($332) MIMOSA ALBA.—Tin: white Mi¬ 
mosa. 

(5353) MIMOSA PUDICA.-The Sensitive 
Plant. 

Lnjuk Hind. | Total vadic-T am. 

Common, in gardens, and grows readily from seed, 
color of throwers pale pink.— Jaffrey. AT. pud tea 
has a prickly herbaceous stem/with the petioles 
and peduncles more or less beset with stiff hairs 
or bristles; leaves somewhat digitately pinnate, 
with 4 pinrne, each pinna bearing many pairs of 
linear leaflets. It is a native of Brar.il, and is com¬ 
monly grown iu gardens under tile name of 
Sensitive Plant, the leaves falling on the slight¬ 
est touch. ' The roots of this plant and its allies 
emit a most offensive smell, resembling the odour 
of a sewer at the time of impending min.— Eny. 
Gyc. 

(5354) MIMOSA 8APONA151A. The le¬ 
gumes Of AI, saponaria, according to lb>yle, form 
considerable article of commerce in India on ac¬ 
count of their saponaceous qualities. [Sensitive 
Plants.] (Lindley Vegetable. Kingdom; Dun, 
Diehlamydmua Plant*.) — Eny. Cyc. 

(5355) MIMOSA PROCERA. 

. .. , Padda Patscroo, Tel. m 

A Native of Coromandel where it grows to be 
one of 4 hen"Tf»rgest trees. lloxb .— Rhode M.S.S. 

(535(5); r >flMg|A SCANDENS. -The climb¬ 
ing Mimosa, -^modell. . 

tiela,(dPyKiw 1 ' | fiilla liga, Tam. 

(5357VA, the Sensitive 
Plant, 1dfe mid petioles ; leaflets 

.ov>>adpreased pili beneath, 
bu^b^wp^over tit* is ft native of Brazil. 
.'lihl£ ; gotg£^M« «ul tetrandrous. 

Thw leaflets arW-aeiisitivef . but not. so 

much so as the foUowiag qftides.— Eng. Gyc. 
This .vegetable wonder will grow in almost any 
situation and soil, raised easily from seeds.— 


MIMULUS CARDlNALtS. 

Jeffrey. In Teuasserim, where “ garden flowers 
grow wild,” near deserted'^habitation! the pink 
globular heads of the sensitive plant may be often 
seen pe^iing tbrbUgh tbegrflss. lt is cultivated 
by the Burmese, and is 1 quite natUraliised.— 1 
Mason . <• ■* ♦>.*,,,-v ■... 

(6858) MIMOSA XHiOGARPA. 

Conda Tungedoo, TEl. 1 BetadiLirWiuntttfiki Vrik* 

Malci AVarei, Tam. | slia,%Ag. ' 

It is called Pingadoo in Pegu where it is used 
for krlees, crooked timbers 8 ic. in ship building, 
A large stately timber treea ft native of various 
parts of India. It blossoms during the hot sea* 
son, at which period if is nearly destitute of foli¬ 
age. The timber is remarkably' strong and dur¬ 
able— lloxb. In the Vizugaputam district this 
wood is used for common purposes, it generally 
is faulty in the centre, it is not a bad wood for 
furniture, is well adopted for handles of tools See. 
the average size at Yizugupatam is 12 inches in 
\ diameter and lifteen feet long ; on the Oodavery 
it is seldom obtained exceeding 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter and generally is faulty ill the centre; it is 
used for posts. — Rhode AT. S. S. 

(535'.() MlMOSE.ll, a sub-order of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Leynminosce, whose 
flowers are regular, the stamens loug, usually in¬ 
definite in number, and hypogynous, nud the 
flowers valvate in aestivation. They are iu many 
eases polygamous, and their leaves are ahvm s 
more or less compound. The principal genus 
of the division is the Acacia. Mimosa itself 
consists of a considerable number of species 
many of which -are remarkable for the irritability 
of their leaves, a curious property which has al¬ 
ways rendered them objects of interest. [Sensi¬ 
tive Plants.] The species commonly cultivated 
for the exhibition of this phenomenon is the Mi- 
ntnaa padic.a, a South American annual. , Among 
the useful plants belonging to Aliutosece, and not 
included iu the genus Acacia,. arc the Inga sapi- 
da, I. dti/cis, 1. biylobosa, and some others, whose 
pods contain a sweet nutritious fieculu, which 
renders them fit for food : and several kinds of 
Prosopis, the astiingeucy of whose pods and 
bark rentiers them valuable for tanning purposes. 
In general, in the northern hemisphere, Mimosece 
are confined to tropical countries, or to those 
which have a high summer heat : but in the sou¬ 
thern hemisphere they exteud beyond such limits 
as iu Van Diemen’s Laud, where Acacias, culled 
Wattles, are the commonest wood. [Lkgu- 

(5360) MIMULUS. Scrothulauinw.. Mon¬ 
key flower.— liiddell. * 

(5361) MlMV|,y| CARDlNALtS. These 
plants are well suited for floater, borders, the co¬ 
lours are cfeiefly 1 'Blue, red and yellow, easily 
grown from seed fit iiuv garden* soil, it takes its 
name from Afiuto, an ape, the seed bearing somo 
resemblance to the face of a monkey.— "Riddell. 
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(53(52) MIMUSOPS ELENGI. Sapotaobas. 

• The Tree; * • 

M«ffl»idara Hiafcim, Tah~ Pognda maunoo, Ttt. 
Taindoo or Bacul, Mulaari, Moog^i mara, Can. 

1)VK. -?.! ; • 

An ornamental tree with dark green oblong 
alternate leaves, and white fragrant flowers; 
common.— Wight. A tree of moderate size, cul¬ 
tivated for the 'oil obtained from its fragrant 
flowers. The wood is little known. Wight No. 
40, Mysore 23,38, Nellore 87, Travancore 209, 
Rajahmundry 54, Hort. Gard. 54.— M. E.J. R. 
The quality of the wood, says Mr. ltohde, is 
unknown to me, and, being so much a cultivated 
plant, it is not probable that it is much used and 
is therefore little known.— Rohde. This species 
of mimusops, a rare ornamental tree, is much 
valued by Burmese ladies for its small delicate 
sweet-scented blossoms, which they string in 
chaplets for the head.— Mason, it thrives well 
at Ajmeer, growing to a large size, the flowers 
are delightfully fragrant, and the wood is very 
hard and durable, the foliage is beautiful and 
evergreen. The berries are eaten sometimes by 
the poor. This tree would be very ornamental 
in compounds.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 190. 

(5363) MIMUSOPS ELENGI. Lin. Colebr.92, 


The Floreer. 

Mnehadam poo, Tam- Mnlsari ka pool, IIind. 

Pogbada, Tru Baculo. 3ans. 

Bolsarika pool, Dvk. 


(5367) JMIMUSOPS KAUKI, Obtuse- 
leaved Mimusops, 

Kitaee, Hind, * 

Cultivated at Ajmeer end Kotah, the tree be¬ 
comes very large and is very hjtudsome, the 
small fruit is eatable, the wpqq, is fine-grained 
and hard.— Irvine, page 190,. , )fa the. Deckhan, 
this tree grows to a large* size, and is generally 
planted in groves: the fruit, which is about the 
size of a small olive, is of a yellow color when 
ripe, after the rains, and contains a sweet, clam¬ 
my juice, eaten chiefly by the Natives.— Riddell. 
This dried fruit is occasionally seen among the 
Chinese, brought from Singapore, and some of 
the seeds produce trees, which, judging from 
their leaves, can be no other than that now un¬ 
der notice.— Mason. 
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i. Sulphuretted. 

Malacca, thermal (Ward). 

Spring, 27 miles N. from Haznreebagh, ther¬ 
mal, (H. 11. Wilson). 

Bum Buklesir, thermal, 16 miles, W. and 
S. ofSooree in Bbeerbhootn, (Sherwill). 

Jorva Booree, not far from Chaunch, near 
meeting of Barakur and Bamooda rivers, ther¬ 
mal (Oldham). 

Tantloie near it, on other side Bamooda, 
thermal. 


The small pale brown sweet smelling flowers 
of this most beautiful and ornamental tree are 
celebrated in the pnranas and even placed 
amongst the flowers of the Hindoo paradise.— 
A ins. Mat. Med. p. 153. 

(5364) MIMUSOPS OIL. Mimusops Ei.en- 
oi. A medicinal oil, obtainable in tolerably 
large quantities in some parts of the country. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, it was ex¬ 
hibited by W. E. Underwood, Esq. as a new oil, 
but is known iri England.— M. E. J. R. 

(5365) MIMUSOPS ItEXANBRA. 

The Tree. 

Pala marum, also patta, I Raiun, IIind. 

Tam. I 

This is a tree common in the Becean, and is 
generally planted by the Mussulmans with the 
Elengi; the wood is much used where strength 
and toughness are required ; the fruit is eaten by 
the natives — M. E. J. R. Riddell. ! ■ 

(5366) MIMUSOPS HEXANBRA'. Roxb. 

The Fruit. 

Palay pullum, Tam. j Pala pundoo, Tel. 
Keerme ka pull, Duk. | Cheerie, Sans. 

This is the olive shaped rfeddish colored fruit 
of a very large tree. It is eaten (but not much 
sought after) by the poor, and grows in the 
woods of the Northern Circars.— Ainslie, p. 229. 


Tata Pani, Sirgoojab, Cliota Nagpore, ther¬ 
mal (Breton). ,, 

2 springs at N. base of Malia Beo Moun¬ 
tains, Nerbudda, thermal, (Spilsbury). 

Well at Gwalior, (Col. Todd). 

Below Landour, (Murray). 

At Sonah, 30 miles from Delhi, thermal, 
(Ludlow). 

At Lousah, in Noorpore, (Marcadieu). 

At Bishisht in Kulloo, thermal, (Gerard). 

In the Bukh Ravine Salt Range, thermal, 
(Fleming). 

At Jubba in Salt Range, 10 miles E. of 
Indus (do.) 

Chihulee Pass W. of Indus below Kalibag, 
(do). 

Mittali near Esau Khail W. Bank of Indus 
(do.) 

Peer Mungal and ^Gazee Peer in Seinde, 
thermal, (Major Baker and Lt. McLagan.) 

At Lukkee Pass, near Scliewan, thermal, 
(Gibson). 

Within high water mark in Kuttywar, (Sand- 
with), ; 

Temple of Sorairath in Gu?sr«t, (0oL Todd' 

Arowlee in the Concan, thernu& (Duueati)/ 

At Bbadrachellum on thfc Gfffaverv • ther¬ 
mal, (Heyne, Maleomson). ... ** 

At Chittaor, slightly theraial, (Havdv). 
h G 
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SJ. Saline. • 

Several springs at Sooroojkoond near Bel* 
cuppee and Burkutta, Grand Trunk Road, (Sher- 
will and Hooker), thermal. 

Tevah in Kangra district, (Marcadieu). 

Mukhdoor Busheed in Moultan, (Edgeworth). 

Shah pore near Jhung, (Neelmadub Mooker- 
jee). 

Lahnrd Khad on Sutledge above Rooptir, 
(Wade). 

Universal throughout Salt Range, (Fleming). 

Snmoondur and Kullur kuhar lakes in Salt 
Range? (Fleming). 

Doozeekoostuck Scinde, thermal (Yiccnr). 

Ooch Scinde, (Vicearv). 

Lukkee Pass, (Gibson). 

Well at Bauda? (Prinsep). 

Near Hyderabad Deccan, (Voysey). 

,, a. brine. 

Sambher lake? 

Many springs in Salt Range, (Fleming). 

Old spring near Jcypore in Assam ? 

Brine springs in Becaneer and Jessubneer, 
(Irvine). 

Cachar Hills. 

Peer Mungid Scinde, (Baker and McLngan). 
h. alkaline. 

Loonnr lake, 50 miles from Jaulnah, (Mal- 
comson) ? 

At Mean Meer, and others in Punjab, (Bad- 
del.y). _ 

Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajmeer, 
(Irvine), 

Well at Jowali Mookbi ? (Marcadieu). 
e. aluminous. 

Well below Landour, (Murray). 

(1. iodine. 

Traces of iodine in well at, Jowali Mookbi 
and Arlun in Kangva, (Marcadieu). 

Ditto Tbnnga Bara near Hurripore, (ditto). 

Strong iodide ot potass well at Jowali, [Mr. 
Marcadieu states, that though bronchocele is 
verv common in the district—the inhabitants 
of Jowali are exempt from it.] (do.) 

e. lime. 

Many in Murree Hills above Rawtd Pinddee, 
(Fleming). 

Peeth in Halla mountains thermal, (Vicearv). 

Kye in ditto, thermal, (A. Young). 

Near Sunjabundia, Kuruool, thermal, (New- 
bold) temperature decreasing. 

f. silicioHs. 

Burrare and Bheem Bliand, Kurruckpoft: 
Hills thermal, (Sherwill and McClelland). 

8. Chalybeate. 

At Dallhousie, Chumba, <(Clemenger). 

Rhotas near Jhelum, (Fleming). 

Bakh ravine in, Salt Range, (ditto). 

Chihalee, W. Bank of Indus, (ditto). 

At Munnee Karn, (Edgeworth). 

At Nagconda, Simla hills, (ditto). 
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Below Landour, (Murray). 

On Rungeet river, Darjeeling (Liston). 

Rungnoo river, 4 miles E.by N. of Darjeel¬ 
ing, (Withecombe). - : 

Bangalore, (Garrard). 

Kamandroog hills near Beliarv, (Mayer). 

Near old town of Attaran, Moulmein 'ther¬ 
mal ? 

4. Thermal springs with no important 

INGREDIENTS, OR IMPERFECTLY 
KNOWN, SOME OF THEM 
PROBABLY CARBO¬ 
NATED- 

Hot. springs at Cmmea in Ceylon, Temp, 
variable ? 

Hot, water fountain at Tavov, ) 

Ditto at Lunkyen in ditto, > Prinsep. 

Ditto at Sienlce in Martaban.) 

Near Kaline An rig Martaban, (Low.) 

Hot, spring on Attaran river Tcuasserim, 
(I’iddinKton). 

Hot. springs on the i’alouk river and at Pee, 
between Mergin’ and Tavov, some sulphuretted, 
(Major W. McLeod). 

Springs at Nutnyau near Prome. 

Between Meeaday and the Arracan bills, 
(Pliny re). 

Seetaeoond, near Chittagong. 

I't-teer, 30 miles from Poorie, (Brarider). 

Kaljlmrnee, Mabaroo, Ilatbulleah, Nonbhil, 
between Rajainabal and Sooree (Sherwill). 

Lacarnkooiuia 21 miles S. W. of Sooree m 
Beerblioom, (Sherwill). 

Tantlooee 16 miles N. W. of Sooree, on 
Sidb Nulla, (Sherwill). 

Springs at Katkamsandi, old Benares Road, 
(Everest). 

Piunrkoon, Raingnr, (Breton). 

Seetaeoond, Moughyr. 

Paluirpoor, Kurruekpore bills, (Sherwill). 

Raigcer and Guriuk, N. by E. of Gvah, 
(Sherwill). * 

On Rungeet river, (Darjeeling Guide). 

Near Bagin river in Paua district Bundle- 
cund, (Franklin) 

Two hot springs in Alwar country, one 15 
miles W. by S. from Alwar, one 20 miles N. 
E. of Jeypore, (Capt. Bellew’s survey.) 

Mineral springs at Machery ? (Col. Todd.) 

At Seetabaree, in Harowtee, also cold springs, 
(Col. Todd). 

At Jumnootrie, Gnngootrie, Kederaatb, and 
at Badrinfitk, in Ghurwal. 

Hot springs near Nutpa, Booktee and Jau- 
ree, valley of Sutledge, (Gerard). 

Opposite Sonee banks of ditto, (Prinsep). 

Hot spring at Silol, Kangra, (G. T. Survey). 

Munneekarn in Kulloo and hot spring 
further up the Parbutti. (Mr. Edgeworth in¬ 
forms me that the water where it issues from 
its source, is of live temperature of 207° Fabrt. 
Tt is therefore one of the hottest, known springs 
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Some of the hottest of these ave the Geysers 
180°, Sooroojkoond 190°, the Petcrsquelle in 
the Caucasus 195°, spring on Palook river 
196°, and what Humboldt discovered and de¬ 
scribes as the hottest spring in tire world, 
Guanaxuata in Mexico 307°. The boiling point 
of water at the elevation of Munneekaru is 
much below that point. Rice is cooked in the 
spring at Jumnootrie 194°, at about 11,000 
feet above the sen. and in many others ot in¬ 
ferior temperature.) 

Kulat in Kulloo, (Gerard). 

Lower range of Suoliman mountains, (Flem¬ 
ing). 

Peer Muggen Alligator Tank, 13 miles from 
Kurachee, (Carless). 

Jugguii and Deyrah, N. Scintle, (Kirk). 

Springs at the base of the llalla mountains, 
Scintle, (A. Young). 

Oonee, Central range of Kultvwar, variable 
temp. (Gibson). 

Oonopdeen and Soonoopdecn in Satpoora 
Range, (Briggs). 

From near Surat to Rajapore many hot. 
springs, at Mahar, Hntnagliery Mat, &c. more 
than 12 in number (Duncan.) 

At Kair and Urjuunah, Deccan, (Muloom- 

SOll). 

At Byorah (Malcotnson). 

5. Petroleum. 

Pegu ? 

Arracan, Paidong 5 miles from ltainrec (Bo- 
gle). 

Island of Cheilnba. 

Assam, at Jeyporc and five other places. 
(Ilannav). 

Sylliet, (Inglis) 

Kaffir Kote, Algud ravine W. bank of In¬ 
dus, (Fleming). 

Juhba, N. side of Salt Range, 10 miles 12. 
of the Indus, (do.) 

Jowali Mooklti, (Gerard). 

Three springs in Dooloo, eastward of Gogra, 
(do.) 

Principal Authorities. 

Bengal Transactions Medical and Physical 
Society. 

Bombay Medical Transactions. 

Gleanings of Science. 

Journal of Asiatic Society. 

Transaction* of ditto. 

Ditto of Bombay Geographical Society. 

McClelland’s Journal of Natural History. 

. Geological Report. 

Ainslie’s Materia Medica. 

Madras. Medical Topographies. 

Kirk’s Topography of Schiele. 

Irvine’s ditto of Ajmeer. 

Oldham’s Report. 

Darjeeling Guide. 

Todd’s Rajpootana. 

Phillip’s Geology. 
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Proceedings of Geological Society. 

Madras Road Book. 

Hooker’s Travels. 

Gerard’s Kunawur. 

The preceding list, which, though a rude 
geueral classification has been attempted, has no 
pretension to being any thing more than a cat¬ 
alogue, includes, it is hoped, most of the mineral 
sources in India and its dependencies, of which 
accounts have been published. The names at¬ 
tached to the notices have been added; gene¬ 
rally they are those of the discoverers, or rather 
describers ; but in some instances of the analys¬ 
ers of the waters.- Some springs, such as the 
Monghyr Seelacoond, have been so long known, 
that, it is uncertain who the original describers 
were. A few have been communicated to me 
by friends. I have to acknowledge my parti¬ 
cular obligations, to Capt. Shenvill for infor¬ 
mation about, the Rajmahal and Bheerbhoom 
springs, to Mr. Edgeworth about those in Kul¬ 
loo, Dr. Fleming the ones in the Salt Range, 
and Air. A. Young those in Sctnde. About 30 
springs are believed to be here noticed for the 
first time. Major Sanders gave me some valu¬ 
able information fyom the Maps iu the Quarter 
Master General’s Office: and I also was kindly 
allowed access to the Surveyor General’s Office. 
1 have thus, although I cannot hope to have 
escaped jmistakes, been able to verify most of 
the localities, which in many instances, owing 
to strange transmutations of names, has been 
no easy matter. Three or four are from the 
records of t he Foreign Office and Medical Board, 
ft seemed useless, with reference to the gene¬ 
rally imperfect nature of most of the observa¬ 
tions, to attempt to include an abstract of such 
analysis as have been made, or even a record 
of the temperature of the thermal springs, or 
of the nature of the rocks or soil from which 
they issue. This was the less necessary, as it 
is understood that these points will be fully 
investigated in the course of a general inquiry 
about to be made by order of the Government 
of India. Petroleum wells have been included 
in the list, as they are of some commercial 
value, although they perhaps cannot properly 
be called mineral springs. Tbeir medicinal use, 
which is known to the Natives of India, is also 
now almost abandoned except in some cutane¬ 
ous affections. Even in the present imperfect 
state of our knowledge of the mineral waters 
of India, a few points of interest are suggest¬ 
ed by the table, which I shall now consider. 
What districts are richest in mineral waters ? 
These appear to be, the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, a district round Hazareebaugh, stretch¬ 
ing in almost every direction for abont 130. 
miles, in many places literally teeming with 
hot springs, the upper part of the Juhundcr 
Doab, or rather the hills beyond its Northern 
boundary, the salt Range, and Northern and 
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Western Scincle; next is the Coucan, and, though 
not to be compared with any of the foregoing, 
the peninsula of Guzerat. The deficiency of 
mineral sources in the Southern portion of the 
peninsula of India, and throughout the great, 
central trap formation, is remarkable. They 
are found at every elevevation, from within high 
water mark to a height of ,12,000 feet. 
What kinds of mineral waters are most 
common? More than half of those in the Table 
are thermal. The most frequent of all appear 
to be the Hot springs without any very strong 
mineral impregnation, which are so abundant 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, and in the llaza- 
reebaugh distrifets, in some parts of the Him¬ 
alaya, in the G'oncan, also in Seinde, where, as 
in many other places, an impregnation with 
carbonate of litne is common. One or two 
such have been found in Unjpootanu and the 
Deccan. The Sulphurous Springs, appear to be 
pretty equally diffused; several in Ha/.arecbaugh, 
some in the Nerbudda, some in the Concan and 
Guzerat, some iu Sciinle and the Salt Range, 
many at the base of the Himalayas, and in the 
upper part of the Julltinder Doab. Only one has 
been noticed in the Madras Presidency, (Cliit- 
toor is scarcely an exception to this,) and no 
true otic in Tenasserim. The great majority 
of them are thermal. The Saline springs are 
chiefly found in Seinde and in the higher portion 
of the Punjab ; they usually contain common salt, 
with some sulphate of soda and small quanti¬ 
ties of other salts, when they are not simply 
brine. Traces of iodine aite found near Kan- 
gra. Throughout Rnjpootana and in some 
parts of the Punjab, the wells are abundantly 
impregnated with soda. Some of the springs 
in Kemaon contain mineral impregnations, but 
scarcely to an extent to be considered saline. 
Scarcely any strong saline ones are thermal. 
The few thermal salines are chiefly calcareous, 
and one or two silicious. There appears to 
be a general deficiency of Chalybeates, and 
there is no one district in which they have 
been found more frequently than another, un¬ 
less the outer ranges of the Himalayas; the 
wells in the Neilgherries arc said often to have 
a trace of iron. Noue of the Indian chaly¬ 
beate* are thermal, and none of those known, ex¬ 
cept that at the beautiful spot Nagconda, ap¬ 
pear to be strong ones; but it is difficult to 
suppose; especially with reference to there be¬ 
ing np wpnt of iron in Icdla, that other sour¬ 
ces of 'this«s4e8crinjhon and of more powerful 
VjftueswiH Mot &imseov^red. I am told there 
^sdeadwjed chalybeates in the Hima¬ 
layas, ThfimSIttTree hilts contain scarcely auy, 
and it » to be hoped that-the one at Chumba, 
may prove of value. It t s much to be regret¬ 
ted, that none of the agreeable Acidulous car¬ 
bonated waters, such as the Salters, commonly 
called Seltzer water, which are abundant in some 
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parts of Germany, have been found in India, 
where they would he so grateful. Some of the 
thermal springs, as' the Sretacooud, at Mon- 
glivr, the water of which is highly prized and 
often carried on long voyages, are probably 
slightly,carbonated, and observers talk of Indian 
springs effervescing, for instance the so-called 
chalybeate at Bangalore. When, however, it is 
considered, that almost all the strongly carbo¬ 
nated Springs in other parts of the world are 
found in the neighbourhood of extinct volcanoes, 
as in Auvergne, the Rhine Provinces, the Cauca¬ 
sus, or near active ones, as at Ischia, they are 
scarcely to be looked for in India. [Hot springs 
are not necessarily indices of volcanic action ; 
they arc most common at points of great 
displacement of strata, or at the junction of 
stratified and unstratified rocks. There seem¬ 
ed to be no sufficient grounds for consider¬ 
ing the Loonar lake volcanic. Former observ¬ 
ers could not discover scorix or lava, but 
it appears that Dr. Bradley iu 1851 found both, 
See a paper by Dr. Buist in Trans. Bombay 
Geogr. Society, from which 1 have got much 
useful information. He has collected a large 
list of thermal springs, and connects them with 
volcanic agency.] Bv analogy, some might be 
expected to be found iu Avraean.or in the l’egu and 
Tenasserim Provinces, the first being, and the 
other two being nearly included in the belt of vol¬ 
canic action that runs up the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal, terminating in Barren Island 
and the mud volcanoes ; but I never heard of 
any when I was stationed in Arracan, although 
l visited some of its volcanoes. 1 may now 
inquire how far these waters have been had 
recourse to, by the natives of the coun¬ 
try, and to what extent they are likely to 
he of use to Europeans? In the great majo¬ 
rity of instances, they have only been regarded 
by the natives of the country as emanations of 
the deity, and as objects of poojalt or worship. 
Wherever there is a hot spring, there is pretty 
sure to be a temple, visited by pilgrims. Many 
have, however, been used medicinally. Some 
of those, which appear to be most resorted to, 
for their healing virtues, are the springs at 
Malacca, those at Sonali near Delhi, where con¬ 
siderable buildings have been erected for the 
convenience of bathers, at Munnee Kara, and 
at the Lukkee Pass. All of them are ther¬ 
mal, and except Munnee Kara, are sulphu¬ 
retted, and natives have undoubtedly faith in 
them in certain cases. Such springs might 
easily at a small expense he made more exten¬ 
sively useful to natives. Europeans can scarcely 
be said to have ever made a fair trial of any of 
the mineral springs of India. Mr. Ludlow in 
1826, suggested that the wells at Sonah should 
be made use of for European soldiers. Dr. 
Murray's spirited attempt in 1843-44, to employ 
the sulphuretted and chalybeate springs in the 
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valley below Laudour for the benefit of the In¬ 
valids at tlmt sanatariuin, never, 1 flunk, met 
with the support it deserved, ajvd the situation 
of the springs at the bottom of a hot and con¬ 
fined though picturesque valley, was a very im¬ 
port ant obstacle to success, in 1846 I found 
them all but abandoned. That more attempts 
of the kind have not been made, that springs of 
as high virtues as those so prized in Europe, 
should have been neglected, must no doubt be a 
matter of surprise to people who have not visit¬ 
ed India, to foreigners, to whom of all but the 
poorer classes a visit to a bath is a yearly neces¬ 
sity, and to German*, who publish annually 
some 30 new works on their watering-places, 
but not to those who are aware of the many 
practical difficulties to be contended with in this 
country. It is' not, however, generally known 
in Europe, nor indeed in this country, that mine¬ 
ral springs are so abundant in the East. Above 
100 separate localities have been included in 
the Table, and it would be easy to extend the list, 
if I were to insert, waters beyond the bounds 
of British India. There are hot springs in Ladak, 
Nepal, and Sikkim; at Uchelud in Cashmeer, 
and hot sulphur springs near llajourie, in Goo- 
lab Sing’s territory. See Ouuuingham’s Ladak. 
Hooker’s Travels, Mrs. llervey’s Travels &e. 
In what direction are we to look as the most 
favorable one for the establishment of a spa 
in India? The mere absence of strong ingredi¬ 
ents in the water, as in the Tenasserim and 
many of the Iln/.areebaugh hot springs, would 
be no essential obstacle to success in their use, 
for some of the popular European baths, as Mat¬ 
lock, Wildbad, Pfeffers, and Bad Gnslein, are 
very deficient in salts, yet are found effi¬ 
cacious in many affections, being chiefly used 
for bathing. But the absence, at most seasons 
of the. year, of, a bracing climate, at the gene¬ 
rality of the thermal springs in India, diminishes 
the chance of their ever proving of utility to 
Eumpeans.jilfo^njjs the climate of llazareebaugh, 
■*m , i«pean visitors, tlifcre’is iiof the sea, 
akrnt-* of interest iu the neighbourhion to this 
vemarfep^’*o» M. in No. Hi, India have been 
for theflj? Science, page 205, Oct. 185iountaiu of 
Parisnatff,**™^ miles off, 

were adapted ^ Mne of the 

mineral springs $hich iKc auen murze, ut in the 
adjacent country, had beep "tfiscovend in its 
clefts. But alt evidence goes to show,that the 
space on the ridge at its summit, is far too limited 
for more than two or three bungalows, and mere 
would be much difficulty in procuring a prtper 
supply of drinking water for any number of peo¬ 
ple. Besides, it is very doufitfyi wdwiAer in the 
plains of Bengal, its height, although equal to 
Mahableshwar, abouL^sOO feet, is a sufficient 
elevation for ajwffitfariura. The opening of the 
Bailway to ||Siicegiiiige will bring two or three 
solplmrej^f} springs within reach of Calcutta. 
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That at Cbauueh is only twenty miles from the 
terminus, and iibout three miles off the Grand 
Trunk lload. Tt is prettily situated, not far from 
the Pachete hilts, and there is a colliery near. 
But there is a much more abundant ana hotter 
one called Tanloie, on the hanks of the Damoodn, 
two or three miles off. Those at Bum Buklesir 
are about 15 miles frorti^ Mungtdpore, and the 
same distance from SoorCe : they are further off 
the high rpad, but are more powerful and abun¬ 
dant. The hot spring at Lakarakoonda is not 
far off, and there is said to be another near at 
Kisshuu. The elevation of all them may be 
about 300 feet above the sea level. The Euro¬ 
peans resident at the Collieries count the 
district healthy, except during the. rains. Of 
these places, Burn Bnklesir,^i» particularly 
deserving of an early investigation, for no an¬ 
alysis of its waters has yet been made. There 
are. lour or five springs: the temperature at 
least of the hottest, which is 162°, exceeds 
that of the most popular springs of the kind, 
Aix-la Chapelle, or Bareges and Cauterets in 
the Pyrenees. During the four cold weather 
months the climate is probably not inferior 
to that of any of those places in their short 
bath season. Indeed, but for the peculiar ar¬ 
rangements of society in India, depending on 
Europeans being birds of passage, and not 
colonists, but for the absence here of any sea¬ 
son of general relaxation from business, these 
wells might, for all I can see to the contrary, 
that is, if there be no Inca! objection to them, 
have long ago been found of much utility to 
the inhabitants of Calcutta. The truth is, the 
facility of communication with England and of 
going to sea, enjoyed by Calcutta people, has 
led to indifference about the sanitary resources 
of the country, and to the neglect of Cherra 
Poonjee and Darjeeling, or rather to their ne¬ 
ver being fully appreciated, and to the aban¬ 
donment of the only sanatariuin they had on 
the sen-coast, Poorie; not that it was ever in 
very high favor. A few of the residents of 
Cuttack still go there, during the hot months, 
but I never hear of any one visiting it from 
Calcutta. Iu fact, sea bathing, or any other 
kind of bathing, except for purposes of ablu¬ 
tion, is scarcely known in Bengal, and pro¬ 
bably not much practised in any part of India. 
Swimming baths are scarcely an exception to 
this statement. Yet how refreshing is th« 
following description, extracted from the dry 
Madras Road Boqj|^-“CoQtallum (not very far 
from Cape Comori?^4ti« large place with several 
bungalows close into the hillW *< mp 8»awrn 

cataracts are close at hi&d. Tbel^wwil^jigA 
falls from a height of fiOO feet. 
temperature of the water i$ 7*«. to 7/f, $®d jia*f- 
lids derive great beuefit from batbl^ init. The 
bathing-place is under a shelving took, affording 
the most delightful shower-bath possible. The 
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MINERAL SPRINGS. 


climate is particularly enjoyable to Europeans in cal rains, to the beautiful valley of Chinee, of which 
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June, July and August. The scenery is splendid ; 
there are in all three falls, the highest being 2,000 
feet above the sea.” Amherst, too, or Negrais, 
should either be hereafter employed as a sanatori¬ 
um, may indeed be useful to the occupants of our 
new provinces, hut will never he any grent re- 
sourc to the inhabitants^Bengal. Oi' Negrais in 
particular 'a very favourable account appeared 
in an interesting article in the Calcutta Review, 
live years ago. Negrais has since then been re- 
occupied, but nog exactly in the way anticipated 
by Mr. J. R. Martin, when be wrote on the 
subject. But, to return from what would have 
been a digression, if sanatoria and watering-places ! 
were not so intimately connected with eaeh other, 1 
if we look ,hejft to Scinde, which abounds in 
mineral waters, the situation of the province and 
its climate alike preclude the hope of their ever 
being Extensively useful to Europeans, though 
they might be more employed for sepoys, and the 
people of the country. There is also no great 
pro/pect of any of the other wells in Bombay be- 
cpining available. The thermal springs of the 
southern Concan do not appear to be powerin', 
and they have no advantage as to climate. For 
Madras there seems to be no hope, but in making 
the most of the chalybeates at Ramnndroog. 
The European Regiment and Artillery might well 
be moved there from Bellary—so far, at least, as 
one without local knowledge can judge There 
is table land 3,198 feet above the sea; climate 
cool, invigorating and healthful, 13° to 14° cool¬ 
er than Bellury; the table land is 2,735 yards 
long by extreme breadth 99(» yards. The 
climate must make the sulphur springs of 
Blindrachelium useless for Europeans, even if 
in other respects they were promising. What 
then is the Land of promise ? The higher por¬ 
tion of the Jullundur, a tract abounding in 
mineral wells of all descriptions, where the icy 
stream of the Parbutlie, close to the boiling 
fountain of Munueekarn, which rises in a jet 
at ah elevation of 5,587 feet, could furnish 
Russian baths, if they were desired, and where 
the immediate vicinity of a chalybeate is not 
to be forgotten: where some are reported to 
contain Iodine or Bromine (the asserted pre¬ 
sence of lees than of a grain of bromide of 
potass, with the merest trace of iodine, in 16 
ounces of the, water, was the making of the 
Saline of Kreutznach), and where some mu3t 
posses the advantage of an almost European 
climate In this district also and on the Banks 
of the B&is, is Bishihf, at an elevation of 6,6S1 
feet, wit« an ample thermal sulphuretted source. 
After touching on the subject of the use of grapes, 
Dr. McPherson continues; bat to get grapes in 
abundance, (hnd the vine blight has not yet reach¬ 
ed Asia,) the^ would have to prooeed further 
into thp Himalayas than any of the springs I have 
enumerated, beyond the influence of the periodi- 


Mr. Grant has furnished so pleasing an account, 
and where he describes the grapes as being plenti¬ 
ful, excellent, and exceedingly cheap. There 
too may yet be found sources of value, for 
Gerard says, there are a few mineral springs 
impregnated with salt, iron and alum, that 
may possess medicinal virtues, and the famous 
wells of Zungsum, at the meeting of the Speetee 
and Paratl rivers, 4 miles North of Shealkhur, 
where inscriptions in the Tartar language on 
tablets of stone describe the particular virtues 
of each spring, are scarcely beyond the limits 
of Kunawur. 

linn Buklesir .—So interesting does this locali¬ 
ty appear to me, with reference to its vicinity to 
Calcutta, that 1 do not hesitate to add to this 
paper some detailed information respecting it, 
which 1 owe to the kindness of Capt. Shenvill. 
Dr. Sheridan of Bhecrbltooin has had the kind¬ 
ness to write me an account of a recent visit to 
the springs. It tallies with Capt. Shcrwiil’s; 
only one went in the rains, when the country was 
under water, the other in the cold weather. Bum 
Buklesir is a pretty and curious spot, easily ac- 
csssible. It is healthy and not jungly, being 
situated in a well-cultivated country, with a little, 
jungle to its South. It is one mile from the. 
large town of Tautipara, on the banks of a small 
nullah, called thcBuklesir. There are five or six hot 
springs, the whole group called Bum Buklesir. 
The hot wells that have been surrounded with 
masonry walls are immediately on the North or 
right bank of the nullah. There are numerous hot 
springs in the bed of the nullah only to be seen in 
the dry season, giving out the well-known smell of 
sulphuretted hydrogen,with which the air is taint¬ 
ed. Near the hot. springs there are several cold 
ones, all flowing from a tough gneiss rock. The 
hot and cold springs are only separated by a few 
feet from eaeh other. The body of water ejected 
from the hottest well is very considerable, being 
about J 20 cubic feet per niim^/^e^. runs from 
immraerabljr > ” jfait of 
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the other cold; so that at one end the water is 
warm/ at the other cold, and in the centre tepid. 
The (st ream of the nullah i9 about 50 yards across, 
witU a brisk current, and it retains its heat below 
the! springs for a considerable distance; its tern- 
penature -was 83° in the mouth of December, 
when the teraperaturtkof the sir was iu the shade 
7/7°. The sand of the\stream some little way 
from the spring, and atV 
inches, is intolerably hot to the 
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MINT. 

ihe stream, are 320 small brick and Mortal 
Viharnhs or temples, built by various pil- 
,r rims, each containing a Priaptis ov emblem 
of Malm Deo. Only one temple lias any 
pretension to architectural elegance. Numer¬ 
ous attendant Brahmins, who are most im¬ 
portunate beggars, loiter about the temples, 
engaged in bathing in the hot stream, or watch¬ 
ing the cremation of dead bodies, which oper¬ 
ation is constantly being carried on. Tantipara 
is a fine substantial village, wiih most of its 
inhabitants engaged in preparing silk for the 
Calcutta market; there 'is an indigo factory be¬ 
sides a police chokee and nbkaree station ; a 
short way off is the large town of Dobrajpore, 
offering a good market for English piece goods, 
and producing a large supply of fish from Jts 
numerous tanks. Between it and Bum 
Bucklers, and in the town of Dobrajpore, large 
naked and picturesque masses of granite 
and gneiss protrude through the soil, occupy¬ 
ing altogether about a mile square. The scene | 
is a very curious one, and there is a good view 
of the surrounding country from the top of one 
of the rocks, on which, is a Grand Trigon. 
ometrical Station about GO feet high. In the 
opposite direction, but further away, is Nagore- 
or Jv Nuggur, a large town ; the greater part of 
it has gone to decay, as is shown by its falling 
mosques, halt-filled and weed-choked masonry 
tanks, and ruined buildings which almost ap¬ 
proach to palaces in extent. The famous Na- 
gore wall or entrenchment, extends in an ir¬ 
regular and broken figure round the town of 
Nagore, at. a distance of about 4 miles ; its 
length is about 32 miles. At Lakarakoonda, ! 
about 5 miles oft’, is a warm spring, temp. 85°. j 
Near the feeble stream which carries away its i 
waters is a curious Hindu cut stone temple, | 
which is fast falling into ruin. 1 trust that 1 ! 
have quoted at sufficient length from Gapt. 
Sherwill’s interesting notes and reports to show, 
that if Bum Buklesir were fitted for the recep¬ 
tion of European visitors, there is no lack of 
objects of interest iu the neighbourhood.— Dr. 
John Macpherson M. in No. Hi, Indian Annals 
of Medical Science,page 205, Oct. 1854. 

(5369) MINT. 


Htbbuk, Nana, Arab. 
Banme Verte, Fit. 
Pudeena, Nana, Guz. 
Hind. 


Frauen niurze, Ger. 
Menta romanua, It. 
Nana, Pers. 
Widdatilum, Tam. 


A well-known leaf, chiefly used for culinary 
purposes in England, as well as in India, where 
it is easily grown. Mint is occasionally pre¬ 
scribed by Mahomedan practitioners in dyspeptic 
complaints, and to stop vomiting. Several kinds 
are distinguished, all remarkable for their pecu-. 
liar odour and taste.— Faulkner. The common 
sorts are three, Spear-mint,Pepper-mint andPentty 
Royal. The first is generally nsed for culinary 


MOCHEAL 

purposes: it may be propagated by layers, or 
cuttings, or parting' of 'the roots ; it requires a 
moderate proportion of'water. In the rains a 
small black caterpillar attacks the leaves, and 
will destroy the whole bed if not) removed by 
hand, or flooding the beds, when the insect be¬ 
comes detached from the leiives,‘ and is easily 
destroyed.— Riddell • ' ’ , • 

(5370) MIRABIL1S JALAPA, Marvel or 
Peru. Belle de unit. 

Pntrash, Tam. Goul bajec, or Gulabbas, 

Kcso, Japan. Hind and Dux. 

Krishna keii, Beng. 

Cultivated as an ornament in all the gardens 
of Bengal. Considered an aperient by the native 
doctors. Drs. Hunter and Shoolbred tried it with¬ 
out satisfactory results, and Dr.O’Shanghnessy’s 
experiments lead him to believe it destitute of any 
efficacy. It is at best au uncertain cathartic. 
The roots of this plant were long regarded as the 
source of the true Jalap. They are considered 
purgative, their taste is acrid and imufcous, and 
they abound in starch; the seeds also contain 
this principle iu such abundance that they have 
been proposed as an alimentary article. The 
Mirabilis diehotoma and lougifiora are reputed 
to possess similar properties.— O'Shaughnessg% 
p. 511. This plant is very beautiful though 
very common, and known as the Marvel of Peru. 
The flowers are of various colours, red, white 
and yellow, also variegated red and white, yellow 
and white. The root when dried is prepared for 
medicinal use. It becomes in a short time quite 
a weed in u garden. Is propagated by seed, and 
iu any soil.— Riddell. 

(5371) MIRC1IEE. Capsicum Frutescens. 
Capsicum. 

(5372) MISTIME TEETA. Golden thread- 
root. of Assam. Roots of Coptisteeta.— Beng. P/i. 

(5373) MISS EE, a powder made from gall- 
nuts -. sulphate of copper ; steel filings : myro- 
balans, and the pods or gum of the keekur tree: 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan women use it in 
staining the teeth black.— Iietklots. 

(5374) MISWAK, a substitute in India for a 
tooth brush, made from a twig of the Margosa : 
the rough acharantes: careya arborea, Phyllaathus 
multiflorus ; and Palmyra.— Herklots. 

(5375) MOCHA STONES AND MOSS 
AGATES are semitransparent cnlcedony, includ¬ 
ing various ramified forms, produced by iron, 
manganese, bitumen and chlorite or green earth, 
but sometimes also, as has been provedbv.Bau- 
benton and MacCulloch, produced by 'ranfce- 
sence of real vegetable bodies, such 
and Mosses. The finest are found ittGofcerat, 
but received their name from having been 
brought from Mocha, in Arabia^Jfea/CW. 

(5376) MOCHEAL, the 
Ion tree which is about twenty ifiChesin diameter, 
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and eight of ten feet high. It is used in native 
boats &c~lt produces a fruit from which oil is 
extracted.— Fdye. Ceylon. 

(5377) MODEL ob PUTCHA OOTOO 
WOOD. 

(5378) MOIlAIIt. 

Moire, Fr. I Moerro, lx, 

Mohr, Oku. | Mue, Muer. 8f. 

The hair of tire Angora goat, famous for be¬ 
ing soft, fine as silk, and of a silvery whiteness. 
It is made into camlets, &c.-— Faulkner. 

(5379) MOHUL WOOD. 

Mohul, Hind. 

(5380) MOHUNNANEE WOOD OIL. 

(5881) MOHUR or ASHRUFFE. A gold 
coin, of India, now rarely seen, of fifteen rupees 
value. 


— Riddell. The green fruit used in curries, &c., 
it grows about 1 foot or 1 a inches length, com¬ 
monly cultivated, known, by, the name of small 
snake gourd; before cooking it is generally steep¬ 
ed in salt water.—'Jaffrey. In Tenasserim, two 
or three varieties of momordica, a fruit the size 
of a cucumber covered with tubercles, are used 
in curries.— Meson. In Ajmeer, cultivated in the 
rains.— Gen. Med. Tpp. p. 309. This is a creeper, 
sown at the. commencement of the rains, and may 
he continued during the cold season; it is a 
bitter fruit, very rough skinned, and from four 
to five inches long; the edges have a very wrink¬ 
led appearance ; when ripe it is of a beautiful 
deep red and yellow. The natives fry and eat 
them, but they are principally used in curries ; 
they require to be soaked in salt and water be¬ 
fore dressing. They sell from one to two pice 
a seer.— Riddell. 


(5382) MOLASSES, Treacle. 


Molasses, Ftt. 

Syrup, Gkr. 

Kakwee, Guz Hind. 
Meilazzodi zucchero. It. 


Mclasso, Port. 

Patoka sacliarnaja, Ill's. 
Meil de azucar, Sp. 


(5387) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA, Var. 


Fructibus oblongis. 

Com boo p.i|>n]kai, Tam. 
Lutnba esirala, Duk. 
Conimoo Kakakaia, Tkl. 


Pandy pavel, IIoht. Mai,. 
Decrga Kar»v«llie, Sans. 


The uncrystallisable part of the juice of the 
sugar-cane, separated from the sugar during its 
manufacture. It is of a brown or black colour, 
and a sweet taste. Molasses is used in prepar¬ 
ing the coarser sorts of preserves, and on the 
Continent and in India, in the preparation of 
tobacco.— Faulkner. 

(5383) MOLINDA CANESCENS. 

Korive : Sapindus tetraphyllus, Tel. 

A native of the Circar mountains ; flowers 
about the time the sapindus does. The wood of 
this tree is white and not so serviceable as that 
of the Sapindus rubiginosus. Roxb.— Rohde, 
M.S.S. 

(5384) MOMORDICA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Cucurbilacew, The 
flowafs are monoecious, yellow or white ; the 
Staminiferous flowers have a 6-cleft calyx, with 
very short tube, a 5 -parted cqvolla, tridelphous 
stamens, with connate anthers; the protillifcrous 
flowers hare three sterile filaments, the styles 
bifid, the ovary 3-cclled ,• the fruit opens with 
elasticity when ripe ; the seeds compressed, re¬ 
ticulated.— Cyc. 

(5385) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA, Cu- 

CURBITAGBiB. 

Kurilla, Duk. 

(5386) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA. 

Punney Fodaylang-kai, Tam. 

This vegetable is veiy commonly cultivated by 
the natives at the comm e pcement of the raius, 
the fruit is from ten to fourteen inches long, and 
from two to four in diameter * the edges are 
curiously notched and ridged, the flavour is bitter, 
and it requires to be soaked before being cooked. 
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This is a very valuable pleasant tasted and 
wholesome hot vegetable though perhaps a little 
too bitter. It is about four or five inches long 
and of a wrinkled and scabrous appearance out¬ 
side. The natives sometimes make curry of it, 
but prefer it fried. In some parts of the country 
the Tamool name of this article is pronounced 
Comboo pawakia.— Ainslle, p. 238. 

(5388) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA, Far. 
Muricata. 

Pavay kai, TAM. 

The bitter gourd. Commonly cultivated and 
used in curries, said to be very wholesome; 
another fruit called Nerrec pavay-kai, is sold in 
the bazaars, I have seen nothing but the fruit, 
and take it to belong to Curcurbitacem.— Jaffrey. 

(53S9) MOMORDICA DIOICA. 

Angakara Gudda, Tel. 

This is a smaller species and round-fruited, 
but differs little from the former: both are much 
cultivated by the natives for their curries. 

(5390) MOMORDICA DKECA. Dimerous 
momordica. A species of momordica with small 
muricated fruit, is occasionally eaten by the na¬ 
tives.— Mason. 

(5391) MOMORDICA MIXTA. 

Gol-Kakra, Beng. 

This is erroneously named Makal by Ainslie, 
and as he also by mistake applies the same term 
to the colooynth plant, many errors have origi¬ 
nated in attempts to introduce the Indian eolo- 
cynth into medical practice in India, The fruit 
of the Gol-Kakra is large, red, and thorny, con¬ 
tains a yellow insipid pulp, is totally inert* as a 
medicine, and is indeed occasionally used for 



MONEY. 

f o6d in Bengal. MakcA is the correct name of 
I'mlKwantliea’palmata.~0’Afca«y/**e«y, p. 349. 

(3,392) MOMOlUjXCA MUBICATA. Rum 
Hurela. lliNU. cultivated. Mpd. Top 
o. 209. , . * 

(S3 93) MONEY. The eurreiit and conveni¬ 
ent principal coin of the Malay and Philippine 
A rch i p elagos is at present* and has long been, 
the itard Spanish dollar, the peso duro of the 
Spaniards; aud that with globes and pillars, con¬ 
taining 3709 grains of pure silver, and worth in 
sterling money 5179 pence, has an universal pre¬ 
ference. The English rupee and -Dutch guilder 
are but of local currency and always, more or 
has, at a discount. The dollar, in the native 
Languages, is known by various names ; the Ma¬ 
lays usually call it real, which is, no doubt, an 
“abreviatiuu of the Spanish real de a oclio, or 
a piece-of-eight.” The common name with the 
Javanese is ring git, which literally means “ scenic 
figure.”—£ 'ratefurd Diet, page 285. A great 
variety of small coins of hi ass, copper, tin and 
zinc are in circulation throughout all the islands. 
The most frequent of these is the Dutch doit, of 
which about 300 ought to go to a Spanish dol¬ 
lar. The intrinsic value of all such coins, how¬ 
ever, having no relation to their assumed one, 
and being usually over issued, they are generally 
at a heavy discount. The small coins of I’aleiu- 
bang, Acliin, Bantam, and Queda are of tin. 
Those of the latter place go under the name of 
tra, which is, however, only the word “ stamp” 
or “ impression.” Of these 160 are filed on a 
filament of ratan, of which 8 strings or 1280 
coins are considered equivalent to a hard 
dollar. In Bali and Lomboc the currency 
consists of Chinese Zinc coins with a hole 
in the middle for filing them on a string, 
each string having 200, and five of these called 
a stall, that is, “ one thousand,” being the highest 
denomination of money in the reckoning of the 
inhabitants of these islands. Their value rises, 
and falls in the market according to the supply, 
like any ordinary article of merchandise ; so that 
a Spanish dollar will sometimes buy 800 of them, 
but often as lew as BOO only. All these small 
coins are generally known by the Javanese name 
of pichis, corrupted pitis by the Malays, a name 
which had extended to the Philippines.— Craw- 
furd Diet, p 285. The only native country of 
the Archipelago in which a coin of the precious 
metals seems ever to have been coined, is Acliin. 
This is of gold of the weight of nine grains, and 
of about the value of 14d. sterling: to which 
European traders have given the name of a mace, 
a corruption of the Malay mas; itself ft corruption 
of the Sanscrit, magha, the name of an Indian 
weight. All the ooiiBs of -this description tlpt 
have beeaseen are inscribed with Arabic charae* 
tew* and bear .the names of the sovereigns under 
whom they were struck, so that they are com- 


MONITOMDjfl. 

paratively modem .—Crotefurd Diet. p. $86. 
Previous to the arrival of Europeans, the natives 
of the Archipelago generally, had no etbqr eoM 
than the small bits of copper, Mass*--tin, or mbc, 
already named. The Javanese appear to have 
coined some of their own money, as'we ind from 
many examples excavated from old temples, and 
other places.— Cramfurd'* Dictionary, pope 286. 

(5394) MONGHYB, is celebrated for its iron 
manufactures, especially of muskets, in which 
respect it is the Birmingham of Bengal. Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, these weapons are poor, though 
stamped with the first English names. A native 
workman will, however, if time and sufficient re¬ 
ward be given, turn out a first rate fowling-piece. 
The inhabitants are reported to be sad drunkards* 
and the abundance of toddy-palms was quite re 
markable.— Hooker Him. Jour. Hoi. I Page 87« 
(5395) MON [TOJtlDiE, on MONITORS, a 
family of Lacertian lteptiles: the name Monitor 
has been given to the typical genus of this family 
in consequence of fjie supposed warning giveu by 
them of the vicinity of crocodiles. The warning 
of these Monitory Lizards was said to be a hiss¬ 
ing or whistling; but the better opinion is, that 
they obtained credit for this monition solely from 
the accident of their haunts, which are for the 
most part in the neighbourhood of the waters, and 
consequently bring them sometimes into company 
with the destructive and gigantic reptiles above 
mentioned. The Monitors have teeth in both 
jaws, but none on the palate. ' Cuvier divides 
them into two groups, anti Fitzinger into three, 
under the names of Tapinambis , Haranus, and 
Psanimosanrue. Dr. J. E. Gray makes the 
Monitoridce the first family of his Leptoglossa , or 
Slendcr-Tongued Lizards. Character of the Fa¬ 
mily.-—Head with minute polygonal shields; 
teeth adnate to the inner side of the jaws; tongue 
elongate, slender, retractile into a sheath at its 
base; scales small, roundish, placed in cross 
rings, those of the sides like those of the back; 
legs 4, strong ; toes 3-5, compressed, uuequal; 
thighs porcless; supraorbital plate bony. The 
species are inhabitants of the Old World, and fre¬ 
quent the banks of rivers. The Asiatic genera 
and species of the 4 British Museum Catalogue’ 
are as follows :— 

Odalria Gray.—Nostrils ovate, longitudinal, 
sub-anterior; teeth compressed, acute. Tail elon¬ 
gate, round, not keeled above ; scales large, 
sharply keeled, sub-spinose. Back with elongate 
narrow keeled scales. Ventral shield elongate. 
Toes rather unequal, elongate. 

Q. Sfatwrensis {Monitor Timorentis Gray; Ta- 
pinasnflk . viridimaculatus Daud.), the Timor 
Odefrijgi'Black, yellow-dotted, dots formmgrihgs 
and spots; head yellow and black-potted. Beales 
over the orbits small, granular; of forehead 
larger. Ventral shields nearly as broad as long. 
Tail slightly compressed above, sub-triangular ; 
base of tail unarmed. Is a native Of Timor. 

5 i 6 



M0NT0K1BAS. 

Empagutia , Gray. Nostrils, large, oblong* obli¬ 
que, in front of the muzzle. Tail as long as the 
body head, tapering, roundish, with a double-edg¬ 
ed heel above; scales sharply keeled. Toes rather 
abort, sub-equal. Teeth acute. Scales ovate, 
keeled. Head abort. 

E. ^acescent, Gray (Monitor jlavescens, Gray; 
Uaranus Russelii Schiegel; U. Piquotii, Bum. et 
Bib.; M. exantkematicus, var. Indira, Schiegel), 
the Indian Empagusia. Olive, with yellowish 
cross-bands. Head-shields sub-equal; eve-brows 
with a central series of larger plates. It is found 
in Nepaul. 

Uaranus, Merrem. —Nostrils oblong, rather 
oblique in the centre, between the apex of the 
muzzle and the orbits. Tail elongate, compress- 
ed, with a double-edged keel above. Toes elon¬ 
gate, unequal, strong. Head elongate. 

a. Shields over the orbits small, sub-equal. 

U. heraldicns : Monitor heraldicus , Gray , the 
Heraldic Uaran. Black, with cross rows of pale- 
eyed spots; pale beneath ; black-banded. Shields 
over the orbits small, sub-equal. Jt is a native 
of India. 

U. lunatus , the initiated Uaran. Nostrils large, 
nearly central; shields over the orbit small, sub¬ 
equal. Bark brown, with lunate bauds directed 
backward on the neck and forwards on the body, 
and with cross-bauds on the tail; belly and under 
side of tail whitish. It is found in India. 

U. o mat us, the Philippine Uaran. Nostrils 
large, central; shields over orbit small sub-equal. 
Olive; neck and front of the body with pale-spot¬ 
ted broad black cross-bands ; the hinder part of 
the body and tail with pale spots. It is a native 
of the Philippine Islands. 

U. Damerilii ; Monitor Ihtmerilii, Muller; 
Bumeril’s Uaran. Brown, with obscure cross¬ 
bands, with a black spot on side of neck. Shields 
of the head and over the orbit nearly equal, mo¬ 
derate. Scales large, convex. It is a native of 
Borneo. 

U. rudicollis , the Rough-Necked Uaran. Nos¬ 
trils large, nearer the orbit than the end of the 
muzzle; shields over the orbits nearly square, the 
hinder central ones rather larger. Scales of the 
back triangular, keeled; of the neck large, pro¬ 
minent. Muzzle elongate. Black, with white 
streaks on back of neck, and bands across the 
back. It is found in the Philippine Islands. 

b. Scales over the orbit small, with a central 
longitudinal series of larger plates. 

U. ncbulosus (Monitor neb ulos us, Gray; M. nebu- 
latus, Schiegel), theColouredUaran. Nostrils large, 
rather neater the orbit than the end of the muzzle 
orbital shield with a large series ; back of heck 
with converging dark streaks. It is a native 
of India. 

c. Tail triangular, compressed, and with a 
doubly-toothed crest above. Nostrils small, 
round. Aquatic. 


MOQBOOGA GIL. 

Monitor, Gray (Polgdadalus, Waglcr; Uara* 
ttus, Fitz.)—Nostrils small, round, in the, 
middie, between the apex qf the muzzle and, the 
front angle of the eye. Tail Elongate, compressed, 
with a doable edged keel above. Toes elongate, 
unequal, strong. Teeth rounded. 

M. Dracana, Gray (Laceria Dracaena, Linn. 
Steltio Salveguardia, Laur. y Tupinambis Benga\ 
lensis, Baud. ; T. Indicus, Baud. ; 1\ Cepedianut 
Baud. ; Uaranus guttatus, U. punctatus, and 
U. Argus, Merrem; M,gemmatus, Guerin) the Indi¬ 
an Monitor. Brown ; blank-spotted or yellow-eyed 
when young. Nostrils central; scales over the eyes 
flat, small, sub-equal ; of the head rather larger. 
It is a native of India. 

M. Gouldi Schiegel ( Hydrosaurus Q-ouldii 
Gray), Gould’s Monitor. Neck with two yellow 
streaks on the side ; scales over the eyes small, 
granular ; of forehead larger. Ventral shields 
small, longer than broad. It is found in north¬ 
western Australia.— Eng. Ggc. 

(539(5) MONKEYS. The Chinesp are skilful 
in teaching the smaller kinds of monkeys various 
tricks and persons Tarrying them around the 
country to entertain the populace with their antics 
are often met. Mr. Breton gives one picture of 
their adroitness and usefulness in picking tea in 
Shantung from plants growing on otherwise in¬ 
accessible acclivities which if not misrepresented 
rests ou doubtful authority. One of the most 
remarkable animals of this tribe is the “ done” or 
Cochin-chinese monkey (Simia nemmus) which is 
said to occur also in Kwangsi. It is a large 
species of great, rarity, and remarkable for the 
variety of colors, with which it is adorned. Its 
body is about two feet long and when standing 
in an upright position its height is considerably 
greater. The face is of an orange color and flat¬ 
tened in its form. A dark band runs across the 
front of the forehead aud the sides of the coun¬ 
tenance are bounded by long spreading yellowish 
tufts of hair. The body and upper parts of the 
forearms are brownish grey, the lower portions 
of the arms from the elbows to the wrists being 
white, its hands and thighs are black and the 
legs of a bright red colour, while the tail and a 
large triangular spot above it are pure white. 
Such a creature matches well for its grotesque 
and variegated appearance with the mandarin 
duck and gold fish also peculiar to China.— Wil¬ 
liams' Middle Kingdom, p. 247. 

(5397) MONKEY BREAB TREE.— Adan- 

SQNIA. 

(5398) MONKEY FLOWER.—Diplicus 

AND MlMUI.US. 

(5399) MONKSHOOD.— Aconite. 

(5400) MONOCKRA GRIFFITHII.— Mo- 
noceba. In the southern provinces of Tenas- 
serim, there is a species of monocera which bears 
flowers similar to the Eloeocarpns.^-- Mason. • 
(5401) MOODOOGA OIL, Butea Fbon- 
dosa. The seeds of this trae vWd • «e?udl quan- 



MOORIES BLUE. 

;ity of a bright clear oil, which is sometimes used 
medicinally— M: S, J. E. ' 

(5402) MOOCHES, Hindoo castes, in Ben¬ 
gal, shoemakers, orsaddlers, in the Dekhan, 
painters, bookbinders, saddlers, &c. 

(5403) MObCHEBUS. A gum resin yield- 
sd by the Bombax Heptapkyllum. It occurs in 
cnotty, opaque, dark-brown pieces, often with 
nternal cavities. The roots of this plant con¬ 
stitute the Suffeid mooslie of the Indian bazars. 
Vide article Mooslie White, is a laxative and as 
such given to children.— Faulkner. 

(5404) MOONJA, Saccharum Moonja, a 
grass indigenous to India, it is collected after 
;he rainy season, it is possessed of great tenacity 
Hid is employed for tying up cattle at night, for 
ropes for the Persian wheels : and the Benares 
and Indus boat-men make tow ropes of it, and it 
is used as rigging, in all the vessels above Sik¬ 
kim. It would form an ample supply of half 
stuff for paper makers.— Royle. 

(5405) MOOLAY KEERAY, Amarantus 

POLYGAMUS, Lin. 

Molay keeray, Tam, 

Dholai baji, Guz. 

Rujgheere, ke baujee 
Duk. 


Molakoora, Tei.. 
Chuolaee, Hind. 
Shakinee, Sans. 


(5406) MOOLOKARANG VAR AY PUT- 
TAY; TODDALIA ACULEATA : Amarantus 
spiNosus. Lin. 

VIoolloo keeray, Tam. I Mooloo Duntoo koora, 
Dateahrajaheera ke bau- 1 Tel. 

jee, Duk,. j Cuntaka, Shakenie, Sans. 

(5407) MOONG AROOD. 1‘haseolus 
Mongo. Green Gram. This is chiefly grown 
in the upper parts of Hindoostan ; it is eaten by 
the natives dressed in various ways.— Jaffrey. 

(5408) MOONG PHULEE. "arachis Hy- 
poGjEa. Earth-nut. Ground nut; Manilla nut: 
the legumes contain the nuts ; they are small 
and white, and require to be roasted before 
saten; they are not in much esteem.— Riddell. 

(5409) MOON STONE. Some of the “ cat’s 
eyes” that are brought for sale by the Ceylonese, 
are made of adnlaria or moon-stone, a variety of 
felspar found in Ceylon resembling opal. In 
Europe it is ofteu sold for opal.— Mason. 


HORACE®. 

j and 28 lung nnd sokl at from $ to' 7 Rs. each ac¬ 
cording to their sixes. They are largely export¬ 
ed to the Straits of Malacca. 

(5418) MOORVA, MAROOL. Bow-string- 
hemp Sanseviera Zeylanica. Dr. Gibson 
states grows freely on the Bombay aide of In¬ 
dia. Fib. Plant, p. 337 

(5414) MOOSLIE. Authors describe the 
source of this Indian drug, differently. 

(5415)MOOSLlE,WHITE. Suped Mooslie. 
Root of Bombax Malabaricum .—•Senpt Pharm. 

(5416) MOOSL1-SVFA1I). Asparagus sar- 
mkntosus. The root of the plant is brought 
from Kotah, ami via Pali: considered of a warm 
nature and given in purges and iuesalihs.— Gen. 
Med. Top. page 145. 

(5417) MOOSLI-SIYAH, Black- root of 
similar shape and size comes from Kotah; used in 
the same way, and considered stimnlant and 
used as an aphordisiae.— Genl. Med. Top.p. 145. 

(5418) MOOSLIE, WHITE. 


Suffeid Mooslie, L)uk. 
Guz. & Hind. 


The 


Ta nueer-Vittang,-Ka- 
lung, Tam. 

Tsulla Ghedaloo, Tel. 
root of the Bombax Meptapyllum. It is 


long, fleshy, and whitish, and is used as food by 
the inhabitants of Ceylon, where the plant grows. 
In Southern, and some parts of Western India, 
the powdered root is used in the form of a thick 
mucilage with water, and answers admirably as a 
nutritious demulcent for convalescent persons. It 
is also supposed, when taken in this form, to have 
the effect of tilling the small pox, and preventing 
the confluent disease.— Faulkner. 

(5419) MOOSLIE, BLACK, Nelepanny 
Root. 


Warahi, Mopsalie, San». 
Nelepanny kalung, Tam. 
Nalla tady gudda. Tel. 


Tal moolie, Bkng- 

Kalce Mooslie, Duk. 

Hini>. & Guz. 

Secah Mooslie, Pkrs. 

A tuberous and wrinkled root about four inch¬ 
es long ; it is slightly bitter and mucilaginous to 
the taste, and is reckoned among those medicines 
which purify the blood ; it also possesses tonic 
properties. It is procurable in most bazars 
throughout India.— Faulkner. 

(5420) MOOTE KEERAY, Tam. This green 
Ainslie had never seen, nor did he believe that the 
Botanical name of the plant had been ascertained. 
It grows in the Southern parts of the Peninsula, 


(5410) MOORCH’HUL. A club-like fan, j au j j 9 eaten by the poor.— Ainslie f p. 255. 

win nf A* It 1 1 ,1 V l _ _ _ 4 , 


made oi peacocks feathers, used by the great. 
aerklots. 

(5411) MOORD AR SUNG. Litharge is not 
made at Ajmeer, though there are lead mines : it 
s brought from Delhie : used in ointments and 
noil paintings: two seers for one rupee.— Genl. 
Med. Top. page 146. 

(5412) MOOBIES, BLUE. These cloths are 
principally manufactured in the Districts of Nel- 
ioreand at Coonatoor in the Chingleput Collecto- 
rate of Madras. They are 2 cubits iu breadth, 


(5421) HORACE®, Morads, a natural order 
of Exogenous Plants which were for merly placed 
as a sub-order of Urticaceee. The saHes are 
trees or shrubs, with a milky juice, sofnetimes 
climbing. The leaves are corumonly lobed and 
rough. The flowers are small, monoecious, and 
collected in heads, spikes, or catkiHi.;Jfes ovules 
fire solitary and suspended. The embryo lies 
in the midst of fleshy albumen,, hooked, t^th the 
radiole long, superior, folded towards the 

cotyledons. Although the Mulberry and Fig 
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MORINDA. 

grow in Europe, ail the Mot'acea are extra Euro¬ 
pean. The species inhabit the temperate and 
tropical latitudes of both hemispheres, often form¬ 
ing vast forests. The gehus Ficus is the most 
distinguishing feature of this order. Most of 
the plants of this order furnish caoutchouc. 
The fruit of the Mulberry is edible, and the 
.leaves of the genus Monts are the food of the 
Silk-Worm. Several species of Dorsknia are 
used in raedicihe. Other genera of this order yield¬ 
ing useful products are liroussonetia and Maclura. 
This order embraces 8 genera and 184 species. 
— Eng. Cgc. , 

(5422) MOREA CIIINEXSIS: Tbuub. 

Belameanda scholarmani. Tam. IIokt, Mai. 

The root of this plant ground and applied to 
any part bitten by a Cobra is said by the people 
of Southern India, to prevent fatal consequences. 
Tile leaves are given by the Natives of the Mala¬ 
bar Coast to cattle that have eaten poisonous 
vegetables, to prevent their dying. See Borins 
Malaburicus, Fart 11th, page 74.— Jins. Mat. 
Med. page 130. 

(5423) MOREL.—This species of Fungus is 
found at the latter end of the rains, and generally 
dug out of white ants’ nests. The wholesome 
sorts of mushroom are readily distinguished by 
being of a pink or flesh color in the gills, chang¬ 
ing to a darker color as they get older; they have 
also a peculiar sweet smell: and another criterion 
of their being edible is the outer skin pealing off 
easily.— Jaffrey. 

(5424) MORINA ELEGANS. Dipsack.k— 
This species is a native of Persia, the colours red, 
and white, grown from seed as most other annuals. 

(5425) MORINDA. 

Morinda Oilrifolia. 

Ali ka Jhar, Hind. I Moagha, Tel. 

Aach or Atcby, Tam. j Nyagyee, Burm. 

Morinda Umbellala. 

Noona inarm, Tam. 

Morinda Exserla. 

\ Nya, Burm. 

Morinda : this name is given to the bark and 
root of several species of Morinda, the M. 
Tinctoria ; M. Citr folia, M. Umbellala, in In¬ 
dia, and M. Exserla, in Burinab, and are em¬ 
ployed to form a very valuable red dye, which is 
fixed with alum; but Buchanan mentions another 
species the M. ternifolia in Mysore, the root 
of whidlb used for similar, purposes. Most of 
the red Wrbans of Madras are dyed with the root 
of the Noona tree, The Karens prepare their red 
dyes most usually from the roots of the mo¬ 
rinda tree, and at least two or three species 
are used for this purpose. The M. cilrfolia, 
is cultivated by the. Burmesey-Ibr a dye, but 
tbe Karens more cominonly me Morinda exserla 
the indigenous species. 


MORINDA C1TRIFOLIA 

(5426) MORJNDA BARK, From Morinda 
tinctoria, citritblia and nmbellatta. Specimens of 
the bark and root of various species of Morinda 
Were exhibited at theMadras Exhibition of 
1856, from different of Southern India And 
the Northern CircalS. These forth a vety valu¬ 
able red dye which is ftxed wtth sAtma : colour, 
though not brilliant, is fid more permanent than 
many other red coloitrs-^-the most of the Madras 
red Turbans are dyed with the root bark of tbe 
Noona tree, which is pretty common, and ft in 
flower great part of the year. The large Tripheane 
burying ground is thiekiy studded with the tree. 
The quantity procurable is very large, and the dye 
appears worthy of the attention of practical dyers. 

_ JjJ J J£ m 

(5427) MORINDA, Morinda Fruit. A 
species of morinda is often seen growing near 
Burman houses, which produces a fruit as large 
I as a pullet’s egg. It is a great favorite u ith the 
Burmese, and is served up in their curries.— 
Mason. 

(5428) MORINDA, Fragrant Morinda. 
The most agreeably fragrant, flowering shrub in 
the Karen forests, is a species of morinda, that 
has not yet found its way into cultivation. The 
flowers are small, in dense heads, like other 
members of the genus, azure purple externally, 
but white withiu ; and has only four anthers, 
like a species described by Jack which he found 
on the Malay Islands.— Mason. 

(5429) MORINDA BRACTEATA. 

Yaiyoe, BUKM. 

This wood, of bright yellow colour, is found 
in the Bengal bazars under the name of Roach , 
and is valuable as affording a bright yellow dye. 
The tree is common throughout the province of 
Pegu. It is also cultivated about Phoungyfce 
houses.— McClelland. V 

(5430) MORINDA,-BRACTEATA, YAIYOE: 
AND M. EXSERTA. 

.Mlian bin. Bukm. 

Both are small trees, only found about Flioun- 
gyee houses, in a cultivated state : yellow-wood, 
tit for fancy work. — McClelland. 

(5431) MORINDA CITR1FOLIA : Aal, 
ach, Morinda citrifolia. ' Rubidcea . 

Munjn pavuttaynun-nm,T am. I Togarn kurra, Tel. 
Togaree wood, Eng. j BiUa-dl, Hind, 

This tree is common iu Kotah and Boondhe. 
The flowers have a very sweet scent and the 
tree would be ornamental and thrive Well in 
compounds.— Genl. Med. Top. p- 182. The 
wood of this tree is a deep brownish yel¬ 
low and the _ roots are used in dyeing. The 
quality of the wood, judging simply from 
the appearance, is little if at all inferior- to the 
preceding ; but the tree is much smaller.— 
fright. Mr. Rohde has seen trees of this wood 
nearly 2 feet in diameter : the roots are used 
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morinda tingtoria. 


MORINGA. 


to assist mom expensive dyes in giving a 
red colour to yarn and oteth^tte 'wsd/thread 
used in carpet making is entirely dyed with 
it; The pieces* «f dyeing red yartw in; the 
Circars is 'ikeR described % H%ne^RbSdb. 
The roots of the air at tree of Malabar and other 
parts ef India, Mortnda cit+tfotta, Wrirl- of M..i 
tinctoria, found abundant in all the, Asiatic 
islands, are extensively used as a dye staff'for 
giving a red Ookrr. It is usually grown os a 
prop and shade for the pepper vine and coffee 
tree. Title- coloring matter resides principally in 
the bark of the roots, which are long and slender, 
aud the small pieces are the best, fetching 8s. 
to 10s. a maund. It is exported in large quan¬ 
tities from Malabar to Guzerat. and the nor¬ 
thern parts of liindostan, but seldom finds its 
way to Europe.— Simmonds. 

(5432) MORINDA MULTIFLORA: AAL, 
Vernacular at Nagapore. Achu Al. A na¬ 
tive of Berarmuch cultivated about Nagapore for 
its dye.— Rox. Rohde M.8.S. Cultivated through 
Rajpootanah principally near Kotah, and all over 
Harowtee. The plant is allowed to remain three 
years in the ground, and then the roots are taken 
up and dried. The dye is a fine turkey red and 
is very plentiful. One n^aund costs sixteen ru¬ 
pees. Is not used medicinally.— Gen. Med. Top 
p. 125. 

(5433) MORINDA TINCTORIA. 

Uchyoota, Sans. I Tagaroo, Tel. 

Al or Aach, Hind. Beng. J 

This small tree is pretty common in every 
part of India. It is in flower and fruit the 
greater part, if not the whole of the year. It is 
largely cultivated at Boondee, Kotah and Mewnr. 
— Genl. Med. Top. p. 182. The bark of the 
roots is used to dye red, the colour is fixed with 
alum, but it is neither bright nor durable. In 
some parts of India, it is cultivated for the sake 
of the roots. In the Circars the dyers use the 
bark of the fresh roots bruised and gently boiled 
in water for a short time. The cloth or yam is 
prepared in a cold infusion of the powdered gall 
of Termiualia chebula, in milk ami water ; it is 
then dried and moistened , with alum water, and 
again dried, and receives from the above decoc¬ 
tion, a pretty bright, but fugitive red. The 
green fruits are pickled by the Hindoos and 
eaten with their curries. The wood is hard and 
very durable, variegated with red and white, it is 
employed for gunstocks in preference to all 
other kinds.— Roxb,Rohde M.8.S. Dr. Irvine 
says the root is extensively exported as a red 
dye, the colour is fixed with alum. The plant 
is not allowed to shoot up into bush, but i3 
dug up the third year after planting. The flow¬ 
ers are very fragrant; of the large plant, the 
berry & e^ten. The wood of all the species is 
beautiful, hard and durable ; rind excellent for 
gun stocks.— Med. Top. p. 182. " 


(5434) MQRINDA UMBELLATA. Leap 
or the Umrella^es Morinda. • Lm. 

Nocina maruifi .1 'j^teeiiti, ( 8AlR»; ’ 

Ob&ta Al ka pa»t, Mahg-kudtf, IfittAW 

There arc two $pec^ 

IndKa, both of which |lartitf.lijr; 

thfe T rirttbols, the one ‘ w Jennifer nbd 

nibre erect than tire other, riiiCls 
by flic bpUtiicril appellation oMtforindi Ufobel- 
lata. The roots of either sort ri^ W h itd 
dye.— Jins. Mat. Med. The wdPd Attd^ Af 

M. wmbellata, known. in the eastern islands ris 
“ Mangkudu,” are used extensively tot thfcir 
dye, in Celebes and Java. Specimens of all tbrise, 
and of the Lopisip bark, bunchohg hula Wood, 
and the gaju gum (from undescribedplrittts), 
have been introduced into England, They are 
said to furnish excellent dyes in the Asiatic 
islands. Native dyes from Arracan have also 
been imported, viz., thit-tel and the-daa yielding 
red dyes, ting-nget aud reros, affording dark pur¬ 
ple dyes; and thit-nan-weng, a chocolate dye. 
These would be worth enquiry, and particulars 
of the plants yielding them, the quantities 
available, and the prices might be procured. 
Simmoncls. Noona-kai , Tam., the fruit of this tree, 
when green, is used as pickles.— Jaffrey. 

(5435) MO RINGACE/E, Moringads, a small 
natural order of Exogenous Plants, embracing 
the species of the genus Moringa. They are cha¬ 
racterised by the possession of a many-leaved 
calyx, perigynous petals and stamens, I-celled 
anthers, stipitate and consolidated siliquose fruit, 
and seeds without albumen. This order if refer¬ 
ral by most botanists to a position neat Xegutni- 
nosee, but Lindley places them in his Violates. 
They are natives of the East Indies and Arabia. 
The root of Moringa peterygosperma has a pun¬ 
gent odour with a warm biting and somewhat aro¬ 
matic taste. The seeds of this plant are called by. 
the French I’ois Queinques and Chicot They are 
the Ben-Nuts of old writers, from which the Oil 
of Ben was extracted. It is chiefly used by per¬ 
fumers as the basis of various scents. It does 
not readily freeze and on this account is used by 
watchmakers. The flowers, leaves, aud other 
parts of this plant are added to curries in India. 
— Eng. Cyc. 


(5486) MORINGA. 

Soluuijuna, Moon gay ka- 
jhar, Dck. 

Snjna. Hind. 

Sigroomala, and Sohanja- 
rta, Bbng. 

Snjna. Pers.' 


Moriaben, Arab. 

Seed* Hubool ban,- Arab. 
Da-tha-lwon, Burn. 
Mooringa inarttm, Tax. 
Mooraga chettoo, Tex. ; 


Moringa, leaves, root, flowers, seed yeatels or 
fruit, gum, wood, bark, and oil, for a^ ihehcl parts 
and products of the Moringa pteygosperma 
are tried by the people of India riddE f%jr Eu¬ 
ropeans. The tree ri view rifephdrihtair over 
India,** Burraah and Malay pe ninsula; The 
leaves, flowers and seed vessels are used 5 in cur- 
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MORINGA PTERYGOSPERM A. 

ries. The roots hare precisely the flavour of 
horse-radish, and seem identical in chemical 
composition, and in India are substituted for the 
true horse-radish by Europeans. The Gum and 
hark are used in native medicine. Boyle mentions 
that the oil is aperient, and much used by the na¬ 
tives in gout and rheumatism. Ainslie men 
tions that, the native doctors prescribe the green 
root as a stimulant in paralysis and in intermit- 
tents, in scruple doses, and use it also in epilepsy 
and hysteria. The seeds are also used internally 
by the native practitioners, for their pungent 
and stimulating virtues. In Jamaica the wood 
is used for dyeing a blue colour. An oil 
is obtained from the seeds possessed of the same 
qualities ps the oil of ben the product of the M. 
aptera, a native of Sennaar, Cairo and Palestine, 
much used by, perfumers and by watch makers, 
as it neither grows rancid nor freezes readily. 
The delicate perfume of flowers are often retain¬ 
ed by the ben oil, by pouring it over the flowers, 
or strewing layers of the flower for about four 
hours over cotton soaked in the oil In the 
West Indies the oil is used as a salad oil. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Faulkner ben oil is also prepared 
from the Guilandia Moringa, a tree which he says 
grows in Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt and Ethiopia. 

(5437) MORINGA GUM fiiom MORINGA 
PTERYGOSPERMA, obtained in a large quan¬ 
tity, does not dissolve in water, resembles in 
some respects Gum Tragacanth, for which it may 
probably be substituted.— M. E. J. It. 

(5438) MORINGA APTERA. A native of 
Serinaa*, Cairo, and Palestine. The seed yields 
the oil of ben, much used by perfumers and by 
watch-makers, as it neither grows rancid nor 
freezes readily ; seeds acrid, and used as a rube¬ 
facient. They are also said to be purgative and 
emetic in small quantities.— O' Shanghnessy , p. 
289. 

(5439) MORINGA CONCANENSIS. A 
new species discovered in the Southern Concan. 
—EMeU. 

(5440) MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, 

Sytt. HVPERANTHEKA MORINOA. 


Moriaben, Pkhs. 

Seeds, Hub-ool-ban, Aba- I 
BIC. I 

Mooroonpay-kai-kecray and 
poo, Tam. 

Moositip, Dck. 


SohunjtuM. Mooagay ke jar 
ke-jor, Dor. 

Sujna, Hind. 

Siproomals and Sobhaojuna, 

Sans. . 

Sajna, Bung. , 

Indian Horse Radish tree—This tree grows 
readily from seed.and attains a height of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, in its second year; the 
root when young and fresh scraped, has the 
flavour of English Horse radish; the pods when 
young and green are used, as a vegetable both 
boiled and in curries; the seed when ripe yields 
a fine clear oil; the wood of the tree is soft and 
of little use.— Riddell. It is commonly «culti- 
vated in India for leaves, flowers, and seed ves- 


MORINGA ROOT. 

sels, which are used in curries. The roots have 
precisely the flavour of horse-radish, and seem 
identical in chemical composition. Reduced to 
a pulp they afford an excellent external irritant. 
An oU is obtained from the seeds, ‘possessed of 
the same qualities as that of the M. aptera. It 
is said by Boyle to be aperient, and much nsed 
by the natives as an unguent in gout and rheu¬ 
matism. The seeds are also used internally by 
the native practitioners for their pungent and 
stimulating virtues.— O'Shaughnessy. This is 
a very useful tree. The leaves and flowers 
are much eaten by the natives, and make 
an excellent vegetable. The pods are freely 
eaten by Europeans as asparagus, either boil¬ 
ed separately or in curries—the roots as a 
substitute for horse radish—the natives have 
recourse to this root in adulterating the coun¬ 
try mustard, prepared here for sale, and very 
often pass it off for genuine English; culti¬ 
vated every where, in gardens and about villages. 
The large branches planted in the ground root 
freely and soon become small trees, giving a 
continued supply of wholesome vegetables ; pro¬ 
duce from seedling plants is the best.— Jeffrey. 
The delicate perfumes of flowers are often retained 
by the ben oil, by pouring it over the flowers, or 
strewing layers of the Ackers for about four hours 
over cotton soaked in the oil. It is thus that 
the jessamine, and several other very volatile 
odours are obtained by the perfumers. Ainslie 
mentions that the native doctors prescribe the 
green root as a stimulant in paralysis, and in 
intermittents, in scruple doses, and use it also 
ir« epilepsy and hysteria. In Jamaica the wood 
is used for dyeing a blue colour, (Ainslie i. 176). 

O'Bhaughiemj, page 289. The horse-raddish- 
tree is propagated by the Burmese for its pods, 
which are eaten in curries; but it is chiefly valued 
by Europeans for its roots which cannot be disr 
tinguished when eaten with roast beef, from the 
common horse-raddish, Oochlearia Armoracia .— 
Mason. 

(5441) MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, 
Compound Infusion of Soiiunjuna. This 
preparation represents the compound infusion 
of Horse Radish of the London Pharmacopia. 
The root of the Moringa pterygosperraa, Sohun- 
juna of Bengal, is a perfect substitute in flavour 
and properties for the European Article.— Beng. 
Phar. p. 304. 

(5442) MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, 
Compound Spirit of Soiiunjuna. Stimulant 
in a dose of from two to four fluid drachms in 
water.— Beng. Phar. p. 414. 


(5443) 11. 
Root of Morii 


1QRI 
inP; 


.INGA ROOT. Sohunjuna. 
pterygospernaa,— Beng, Phar. 

(5444) MORINGA SEEDS* Hub-ool-Ban. 
Moringae semitta. An excellent substitute for 
the horse-radish, Cochleares armoracia.— Ben. 
Phar. 
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(5445) MOROCCO LEATHER* Makoqcin. burped for lampblack used in makiug ink— Wil- 
Maroquw, F*. • 1 Satire, Sim. • liam\Middk%t00W », J». 281. Two aperies, 

ger. Mar«s«i.Sr. Morusalba, the White, andMorusNigra, Black, 

Mwrocchmo, It. • _ J .. .■ ... grow equally well i» ike JDekfcau; tip© white, 

A fine Ipid of leather prepared of skws ol growing to a verylargetree, shedding its leaves 
goats iu the Levant, Bar}?a)y, Spain, &c. It is of before the hot season. Tht^ red mi^wry bears 
various colours, and is used for lining carnages, fruit in the rains, as well as the.ulack. Silk 
chairs, in the binding ot books, &.c. Faulkner. worms may be fed on the young fresh leaves, 
(5446) MORUS, a genus ot Plants belonging although the leaves of the white are preferred, 
to the natural order Moracea. The flowers are (j lW8 f rom seed or cuttings.— MtoMA, 
monoecious; the staminiferous flowers spiked; ( 5447 ) MORUS ALBA, the white Mulberry 
calyx 4 -parted, spreading, membranous; the is a native of China where it forms a small, tree, 
stamens 4, larger than the.calyx, with the rudi- and whence it lias been gradually, carried westr 
nieuts of an ovary between their bases: the pis- ward till it has become a common plank iu 
tilil’erous flowers clustered; sepals 4, scale-like, most of the temperate pails of the Old 
imbiieating each other, 2 being opposite and World, forming in the south of Europe a 
external to the other 2 ; stigmas 2 , linear, glau- pollard-tree by roacl-sides. Its leaves are smooth 
dular; ovule solitary, suspended. Pruit consist- ail j shining, usually heart-shaped at the base, and 
ing of the latter flowers become fleshy and grown ou 0 y trees ovate or oblong, but on young vigor- 
together, each inclosing a dry membranous peri- 0 us shoots as frequently divided into deep lobes, 
carp. Seed pendulous; embryo curved like The fruit is white, insipid, and of little value except 
a horse-shoe, amongst fleshy albumen, with f or feeding poultry ; in England it is seldom 
the radicle directed to the hiluni. The species formed, it Is on this species that the silk-worm 
are trees.— Eng. Cyc. The genus 1Morus is nurner- j s ohiefly fed ; and in silk countries many varieties 
ous in species and abounding in individuals, many are cultivated for the purpose, some of which are 
of which are cultivated on account of their fruit, 8a jj to be much better than others. The common 
but still more for their leaves as food lor the silk- wild kind is said to suit the silkworm as well as, 
worm. It is probable tlspt most ot the species ot or even better than, any other kind ; but as it 
the genu 3 Moms have bark of a sufficiently fibrous yields only a small quantity of foliage, compared 
nature. But few, if any, seem to be turned to with other sorts, it is principally employed as the 
this useful account, let the bark ot the White source of seeds from wliich stocks are raised 
Mulberry seems from very early times to have f or grafting more productive varieties. Of the 
been made into paper in China; for Marco Polo latter each silk country has its own fancy 
informs us that “ the Grand Khan causes the kinds, which there would be little advantage 
bark to be stripped from those Mulberry trees, i n noticing here ; but there is among them 
the leaves of which are used for. feeding silk- an exception of importance, the value of which 
worms, and takes from it that thin rind which has been recognised wherever it has been cultivat- 
lies between the coarse bark and the wood ot e d. Some years since a mulberry was introduced 
the tree. This being steeped, and afterwards into France from Manilla, whence it has gained 
pounded in a mortar until reduced to a pulp, is the name of the Philippine Mulberry, the great 
made into paper, resembling that which is made excellence of which seems universally acknow- 
from cotton.” This fact directs attention to the lodged. It has straight smooth branches, oval, 
hush cultivation of the Mulberry in Bengal, for heart-shaped leaves, tapering to a point, thin, ra- 
feediug silk-worms. This culture consists in ther soft, a' little blistered and puckered in the 
planting cuttings of the Mulberry, which as they middle, often droopiug, and sometimes more than 
grow, are cut down about four times in the year, six or even niue inches broad in the dry ch¬ 
in order to produce young leaves for the succes- mate of the south of Franee. It grows much 
sive broods of silk-worms. The countless num- faster than the White Mulberry, and strikes from 
her of shoots which are thus thrown away, or cuttings as freely a 3 a willow, which is not the 
used as fuel, would probably, under the agency case with the latter. The abundance of its leaves 
of the dhenkee, yield good half-stuff for the pa- is much greater than any other known variety, 
per-maker. Mr. Henley, indeed, informs us that, and, what is most important, it is not only 
before leaving India, he had produced very satis- freely eaten by the silkworms, but perfectly 
factory specimens of half-stuff from the bark of agrees with them. Its culture is now superseding 
these rejected stems. The bark separates when that of all others in the south of Europe, and 
the cut stems are steeped in water, and when it is # even taken as a. stock onmhich to 
pounded up, the greater part of the mucilagi- graft the common white Mulberry,* when the 
nous matter passes off, leaving a* mass, having latter is unshed for. According to JL ponafous 
much of the good qualities of linen rag half-stuff, thie may he done either upon layers of,ithe Pbi- 
~Moyie Mb. pi. p. 341 . In China, the leaf of lippine Mulberry, headed dawa4e one on two eyes 
the common mulberry i& the principal object of above the ground, or upon cuttings seven or 
its culture, but the fruit is eaten, and the wood eight indies long, which may beplanted immedi- 
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ntely after having been grafted ; the young plants 
wiU behve or six feet long the first year, and tliree 
or four inches in circumferences This mulberry 
is sometimes called Mints muUicaulia- lu Eng¬ 
land the White Mulberry and. all tits varieties 
suffer a gocjd deal from the winters, but not so 
much as to prevent its cultivation* Some years 
ago an attempt was made to introduce it and the 
rearing of silkworms into Great Britain ; but 
the attempt felled, owing partly to unskilful man¬ 
agement, but more to the soft juicy condition of 
the leaves in that damp climate, which rendered 
them Unfit for the food of the worm. Loudon, 
Arboretum Britamieim). — Eng. Cyc. 

(5448) MORUS ATROPURPUREA. 

Klin toot, Uuk. 

Cultivated as the former. 

This species of mulberry from Chinn scarcely 
diffused throughout the Tennsserim Provinces, 
which produces a very agreeable black berry in 
great quantities and is a valuable fruit.— Mason. 

(5-441/) MORUS INIHCA, Mulberry. Willd. 

Cuinble pullum, Tam. | Babisaiu, Mai.ay. 

Toot, DrK. | Toota, Sans. 

A small tree with long tapering leaves some¬ 
times lobed, fruit dark red, used for making 
tarts.— Riddell. This small Indian Mulberry 
which is found in Southern India, is a delightful 
fruit and is considered by the natives as cooling 
and aperient.— Ainslie, p- 2'23, 

(5450) MORUS NIGRA. The black or 
Common Mulberry, is a small tree, with very 
rugged bark. The young shoots are downy; 
the leaves roundish, cordate, pubescent, coarsely 
serrated, rough to the touch, slightly acuminate; 
stipules oblong, membranous, downy, the length 
of the petiole or longer, deciduous. The Black 
Mulberry is the only species of Mortis worthy 
of being cultivated as a fruit-tree. It is a native 
of Persia, and its indigenous range appears to 
be extensive. Its introduction to England 
dates about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Under great vicissitudes it proves very tenacious 
of life; and under ordinary circumstances it at¬ 
tains, even in that climate, a considerable age, 
for some trees planted in 1548 are still alive. 
The fruit is used »t the dessert, fresh gathered, 
and at the same time it ought to be so ripe as 
to be just ready to drop from the tree; indeed 
the fruit may be said to be in the highest per¬ 
fection with regard to ripeness when it actually 
drops, And henee 4 grass plot surrounding the 
trunk is i‘desirable; but the trees are found to 
thrive better when the soil is kept stirred; how¬ 
ever, as grass witt be generally preferred, all 
etrong-growkrgsorts of grasses should be avoided; 
and it should alsp. 'be .kept very closely mowed 
till at least immediately before the fruit ripens.; 
By this means the suits rays wUl be permitted 
to penetrate the soil to a greater depth than when 
obstructed by a covering of long grass. Mul- 
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berries are also-reserved in the forrn of a syrup j 
and their j uice, mixed with that of apples* .forms 
a beverage of a deep port-wine colour* called 
Mulberry-Cider... The soil for mulberrry trees 
should be of a Kght, rieh.nud moderately dry 
nature. If the* subsoil be not naturally pervious, 
it should be rendered as rnueh ao as is posai- 
ble. A good bottoming of brick’ rubbish will 
prove beneficial with regard both to the 
growth of the tree and the flavour of the fruit. 
Propagation of the Mulberry may be effected 
either by seeds, cuttings, or layering. The last 
is the preferable mode; where it can be convenient¬ 
ly adopted ; and the shoots or branches used for 
this purpose, as also those intended for cuttings, 
should be selected from those trees, or parts of a 
tree, that have been observed to be most fruitful; 
for although the plant is generally monoecious, yet 
some trees occasionally assume a dioecious charac¬ 
ter. Hence, likewise, seedling plants are not so 
desirable as those propagated from trees previous¬ 
ly ascertained to be prolific : and moreover seed¬ 
ling plants are a greater number of years in attain¬ 
ing to a bearing state. As the acquisition of a 
good mulberry-tree is very desirable, the fol¬ 
lowing directions for obtaining a bearing tree 
readily and quickly will be useful. If a 
tolerably large brands of a vigorous tree is 
ringed and the annulatiou is iuclosed in a box 
filled with rich soil, sufficiently large to hold as 
much as will preserve a somewhat uniform tem¬ 
perature, or at least an approximation to that 
which the roots of a tree naturally experience 
in the ground, roots will be readily emitted into 
the earth, and in due time the branch may be 
cut off and ’planted. A covering of moss is 
useful, partly for maintaining an equable tem¬ 
perature, and partly for preserving moisture. 
The Mulberry-Tree requires very little pruning 
beyond that of regulating the bead. The season 
for this operation should be always mid-wmter ; 
for if in a growing state, this plant bears am¬ 
putation very ill, especially as regards large 
limbs. Mulberries have beeu trained against 
south walls, over which a single plant has been 
known to extend upwards of ninety feet horizon¬ 
tally ; additional size and flavour are said to 
have been gained, but certainly not so much 
over a standard on a proper bottom as to com¬ 
pensate for the great extent of wall-room occu¬ 
pied.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5451) MORUS PAPYRIFERA, now, 
BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA. The Japa¬ 
nese make abundance of paper as well for writing 
and printing, as for tapestry, handkerchiefs, pack¬ 
ing cloths for goods, &c. It is of different quali¬ 
ties, and some of it is as soft and flexible as our 
cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for handkerchiefs 
might be mistaken for doth, so far*as toughness 
an a flexibility are concerned. The materials, of 
which it is made is the bark of the mulberry, 
(morus pnpyrifera,) and the process is described 
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as follows: In December 5 after the tree has shed 
iU leaves # they not off the branches about three 
feet in length and tie them up in bundles. They 
ate then boiled in a ley of ashes in a covered ket¬ 
tle till the Mbit is so shrunk that half an inch of 
the wood may be seen projecting at either end of 
the bra nch - When they have become cool, the 
bark is stripped off and soaked in water three or 
four hours until it becomes soft when the fine 
black skin is scraped off with a knife. The coarse 
bark is then separated from the fine; the new 
branches make the finest paper. The bark is then 
boiled again in fresh, ley, continually ^tirred with 
a stick; and fresh water from time to tune is add¬ 
ed. Jt is then put in a sieve and taken to a 
brook, aud here the bark is incessantly stirred 
until it becomes a fine pulp. It is then thrown 
into water and separates in the form of meal. 
This is put into a small vessel with a decoction 
of rice and a species of Hibiscus, and stirred 
until it has attained a tolerable consistence. It 
is then poured into a large vessel, from whence 
it is taken out and put in the form of sheets on 
mats or layers of grass straw, these sheets are laid 
one upon another with straw between, and press¬ 
ed to force the water out. After this they are 
spread upon boards in the sun, dried, cut, and 
gathered into bundles for sale. This paper will 
better endure folding, and last longer than that 
of Europe.— Americau Expedition to ' Japan 
page 64. 

(5462) MOSCIII D/E, a family of Ruminant 
Quadrupeds familiarly known as Musk-Deer. 
Linnseus defines the genus Moschus , which he 
places between Gamelus and Cervus, under his 
order Pecora, as having no horns, and the upper 
canine teeth solitary and exserted—“Cornua nulja 
Dentes Laniard Supcriores solitarii, exserti.” 
Dr. J. E. Gray, in his ‘ Disposition of the Mam¬ 
malia' (‘ Annals of Phil,’ 1825), divides the fa¬ 
mily Pooida into two sections, the first with per¬ 
sistent horns, and the second with either no 
horns or deciduous horns. He makes Motchina 
the fourth/ sub-family, and arranges it between 
Camelina and Oervina, in the second section. The 
genera of Moschina, iu this arrangement, are 
Moschus and Memina, , . The same author, in 
June, 1836, read to (he Zoological Society of 
London some observations * On the genus Mos- 
ckus of Linuseus, with descriptions of two new 
species.’ He remarked that (he only character 
by which this genus, as established by Linnaeus 
and others, differs from the genus Oervut, con¬ 
sists in the absence of horns ; for the elongated 
canines ape common to it and most of the 
Indian species Cervtu, especially the 0. 
Muntgac. The character of the fur, the de¬ 
gree of haitiness or nakedness of the metatarsus 
wd tbs presence or pbsenoe of the musk-bag of 
the male, offer however, he observed, good cha- 
recta* ifor the auh-dwisfan pf the group into 
th*ee wry distinct sections or sub -genera. The 
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first of these divisions, for which Dr. Gray would 
retain the name of Moschus, comprehends only 
the Tibet Musk, M. Moschtferus, Linn. In com¬ 
mon with , the Deer «n*l Antelopes, it has, he 
pointed out, the hinder and outer side of the 
metatarsus covered with doseerect^air, and, 
like many of the deer also, its fur -fa quill-like 
and brittle ; the throat moreover is entirely 
clothed with hair, and the males are provided bn 
the middle of the abdomeu with a huge • pouch 
secreting musk. Its young, like those of most of 
the Deer, are spotted, whilst the adult animal is 
plain-coloured. Dr. Gray further stated that the 
division to whioh, in the year 1821, in a paper in 
the * Medical Repository,’ he gave the name of 
Memina , also consists of hut a single species, tbe 
Moschus Memina, Linn. In this group the 
hinder edge of the metatarsus is, he observed, 
covered with hair ; and there is no mualf-bag in 
! either sex. The false hoofs, he remarked, are 
distinct, although Linnaeus and Buffon denied 
their presence. The third and last sub-division 
is characterised by Dr. Gray, under the name of 
Trap ulus, as having the hinder edge of the me¬ 
tatarsus nearly bald and slightly callous, a cha¬ 
racter which distinguishes them at once from all 
other Ruminants ; the fur is soft, and adpressed 
like that of Memina, but not spotted even when 
young : the throat is provided with a some¬ 
what naked, concave, sub-glandular, callous disc, 
placed between the rami of the lower jaw, from 
which a band extends to the fore part of the 
chin ; and they have no musk-bag. Like all the 
other species of the Liunsean genus Moschus, they 
have false hoofs ; and most of them have the edges 
of the lower jaw, three diverging bands on the 
chest, and the under surface of the body, more 
or less purely white. The species of this divi¬ 
sion scarcely differ in colour in the various 
stages of their growth, the young fawn resem¬ 
bling the adult in every particular except in 
size. In this division, the synonymy of which 
is stated to be extremely confused. Dr. Gray 
reckons four species, two of which he describes as 
uevv. Dr. Gray stated that he was unable to 
identify with any of the four species mentioned 
by him on this occasion, or to separate from 
them as distinct, the Palendoc, figured in Mar*- 
deu’s ‘ Sumatra,’ or Pygmy Musk of Sumatra, 
figured in Mr. Griffith’s edition of Cuvier’s * Ani¬ 
mal Kingdom,’ on which Fischer has established 
*his Moschus GriffithU- The M. pymaus pf Lin¬ 
naeus, in Dr. Gray’s opinion, belongs to the 
genus Antelope -, the hinder part of Ita farsn* 
being covered with hair, and the false hoq fetaay 
small and rudimentary , and entirely hidden under 
the hair of tbe feet. He think* jf- 

Anei'ipwus appears by its epqtiftd jipery 
long fa a species of Dew j and |& 

catulus, or Leverfen Musk of Shwvfaiuwtatihtftd- 
ly the fawn of a deer. Br» Grayfurther observ¬ 
ed that it is curious that Dr. Shaw quotes as 
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X synonym of the lust-named Species cne ngure 
of Seba, on which alone the M. Araericanus is ! 
founded, while at the same time he enumerates 
the M, Americmtis as a distinct species (‘Zool, 
Proc.,’ 1836.) In the same year Mr. Ogilby, 
in his paper on the * Ruminantin,’ read before 
the Zoological Society, makes the Moschida the 
third family of that order, with the following char¬ 
acter :—Feet bisulcate; horns; incisor teeth 
(primores), above none, beneath eight. Two genera, 
1. Moschns .—Khinaria large. Lachrymal si¬ 
nuses none; interdigital fossa* none; inguinal 
follicles none: teats four. Type M. Moschiferus. 

• 2. Ixalus (?).—Rhfnaria none. Lachrymal 
sihuses small and distinct; interdigit.nl fossa; 
none ; inguinal follicles small ; teats two. Type, 
/. Probaton. (‘Zool. Proc.,’ part iv. p. 119.) 
Mr. Ogilby goes on to state that the genus 
Ixalus, founded upon the observation of a single 
specimen, may eventually prove to belong to a 
different family : and indeed he observes that it 
differs little from the true antelopes ; but even 
supposing it to be correctly placed among the 
Moschida, other forms, Mr. Ogilby remarks, are 
still wanting to fill up the chasms which evident¬ 
ly exist among the character of that group. 

“ Two,” continues Mr. Ogilby, “ are more espe¬ 
cially indicated, and our knowledge of the laws 
of organic combination, and of the constituent 
parts of other groups, gives us every reason to 
believe in tlieir actual existence, and to antici¬ 
pate their discovery.” He then proceeds to 
characterise the genera Hinnulus and Capreolus, 
observing that they will probably be found, one 
in the tropical forests of the Indian Archipelago, 
and the other on the elevated table-lands of 
Mexico or South America. “ Tt may appear a 
bold, perhaps a presumptuous undertaking,” says 
Mr. Ogilby, “ thus to predict the discovery of spe¬ 
cies and define the characters of genera, of whose 
actual existence we have no positive knowledge ; 
but, as already remarked, all the analogies of na¬ 
ture, whether derived from organic combination.or 
from the constituent members of similar groups, 
are in favour of the supposition ; and T may 
observe further, that the recent discovery of the 
genus Ixalus, if indeed it eventually prove to be 
a genus, of which I had long previously defined 
the characters, as I have here done for the pre¬ 
sumed genera Hinnulus and Capreolus, strength¬ 
ens my belief in the actual existence of these 
forfns, and increases the probability of their fu : 
ture discovery.” The family is placed by Mr. 
Ogilby between the Cervida and Caprida. The 
saira-author makes Tragulus (type Antilope pyg- 
mea) the first genus of his family Bovida. The 
Moschida do not differ much from the other Ru- 
minant^kthe leading differences are given above, 
and tbe^lneral osseoub structure of the form 

may be collected from the following. 

0 ‘ 1*1 6—6 

DetffU Formula Inciwriyr-; Canines,-; Molars,-- 34. 
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The canine teeth go farfrack into the Upper 
jaw. It is not impossible thftt the so called ca¬ 
nine teeth of tlrsus cnltrideni may bethfeeanine 
teeth of an extinct, ruminant $lliedto this 
family, or that of the Cervida., ; 

Mosclms Moschiferus, the Musk, or Tibet Musk. 
It has somewhat of the form of; a Roebuck; bht 
higher behind than it is at the shoulder, from the 
upper part of which to the sole of the foot it 
measures about 2 feet 3 inches; whilst from the 
top of the haunches to the soles of the hind feet 
the measurement is about 2 feet 9 inches. Ears 
long and mther narrow, in the inside pale-yellow 
and dark-brown outside. Hair on the body 
suberect, long, each hair marked with short waves 
from top to bottom, ash-coloured near the base, 
black or blackish near the end, and rusty at the 
tips. Chin yellow. The colours vary. Most of 
the adults are plain-coloured. In some, and such 
is the individual figured by Pennant, the fore 
part of the neck is marked on each side with long 
white stripes from the head to the chest., the back 
striped transversely with pale-brown reaching to 
the sides, which are also dappled with n 
lighter colour. Hoofs very long and deeply 
divided, spurious hoofs very long. Tail about 
an inch long, concealed in the hair. Scrotum 
rutiluin. Penis vix percipiendus. (Pennant.) 
Female less than the male, and wants the two 
tusks. Young, spotted. The Musk is a mountain 
animal, timid, and shy, and lover of solitude. 
Precipices covered with pines and almost inac¬ 
cessible crags arc its favourite haunts ; and the 
musk-liunter often perils his life in the danger¬ 
ous chase; for when hotly pursned the animal 
takes refuge frequently in the highest fast¬ 
nesses, leaving men aud ** dogs with scarcely 
the possibility of access to the precipitous sum¬ 
mits to which it flies. And yet the slaughter 
made among them must at one time have been 
great, and the animals abundant ; for Tavernier 
bought in one journey 7673 musk-bags. The 
bag, or tumor, containing this well-known drug 
is peculiar to the male : it is kidney-shaped, 
pendulous, of the size of a hen>s egg, and situat¬ 
ed beneath the abdomen. There are said to be 
two apertures, the larger oblong, the smaller 
round, and covered' with hair : and on the ap¬ 
plication of pressure the musk may be forced 
through the apertures. It is brown aud unc¬ 
tuous. This bag the hunters cut off, and tie it 
up for sale, but, like everything that is cal¬ 
culated for the use of man and is the ob¬ 
ject of commerce, it is said to be adulterated by 
the admixture of lpreign matter, and pieces - of 
lead are stated «Yiave been found enveloped in 
it, for the purposes of increasing the weight. 
The musk which comes from Tibet is considered 
the best, and used to bear the highest price ; the 
bag is more or less full, and the quality more or 
less good, according to the age and health of the 
animal. When dry, musk is dark-brown, inclining 
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to mi, or rusty-black, and appears more or less a drawing communicated by Governor Loten, of 
g ranulated - TO; tbe *takte it» gather bitter and Ceylon. 

somewhat acrid, it is perhaps the strongest and Tragulus Javanicus, Pallas {Moschus Javani - 
moat pange|| of |»rfume9, and so. subtle that c ms, Gmelin and Baffles; M. Napu, F. Cuvier), 
every thing ’’Meat it becomes infected, and for a is the size of a large hare. Body heavy. Limbs 
long) time retains the odour; vessels of silver very delicate. Head arched and ‘long. .-Eye* large 
even, a rnetal which, as much as, if not more than but not expressive. General colour brown mix- 
others, readily becomes purified from odorous ed with blnckish-gray or yellow reflections ; yel- 
suhstancea, do not part with the scent of musk, low predominating along the back and tail, on 
which may have been placed in them, for a long the legs, the neck, and head; the gray and black 
time. When fresh, or exposed in large quan- prevail on the lower part of the shoulders, on the 
titles, its effects upon the nervous system arc sides, and thighs. These different tints are the 
said to be absolutely violent; audit is stat- result of the colouring of the hairs, which on^ those 
ed that blood has been forced from the nose, parts which are yellow are of that colour«for the 
eyes, and ears, of those who have impru- greatest part of their length aud black at the 
dentlv inhaled the vapour of a considerable point, and where the hairs, lie very thick and 
quantity. When Chardin made his purchases, he one on the other, some of the parts appear 
secured himself from the sudden effects of the black. Lower jaw white; two white lines 
smell by covering his faee with a handkerchief which spring from it extend thence beyond 
several times folded. The mere skin of the the cheeks; two other white bands spring from 
animal fills the place where it is kept with the the same point as the first, and terminate 
perfume for a long period. In medicine it is at the shoulders; a middle band descends on the 
used for nervous and convulsive cases in con- breast, widening in its descent, and is lost in the 
siderable doses. The flesh of the animals, though white of that part. The upper edge of the first 
that of the males is rather highly flavoured with two white bauds is bordered with black, and 
musk, is eaten by the Russians and Tartars. In the other bands are all separated from each other 
rutting-time this flavour is most predominant, by hairs of a brownish-black colour. Belly, an- 
It is a native of Tibet; the province of Mo- tenor and upper part of the hind legs, posterior 
hang Meng in China ; Tonquin, and llootan ; and upper part of the fore legs, and the under 
about the lake Baikal ; and near the rivers part of the tail, white. End of the muzzle nak- 
Yenesei and Argun. Found from lat. G0° to ed. Eyes surrounded with a naked part, from 
41° or 45° ; but never wanders so far south, which springs a band without hairs which goes 
except when forced through hunger, by great to the muzzle. These naked parts are black 
falls of snow, when it migrates to feed on with a slight tint inclining to violet. The toes 
corn and new grown rice. (Pennant.) The are united, by a rather loose membrane, nearly 
description given by Liumeus of this species to the origin of the hoofs, which are very long 
is an example of his great neatness. He des- and pointed ; the spurious hoofs are also long, 
cribes the Tibet Musk as Motchus folllculo- umbili- cylindrical, aacl pointed. Length about 24 inches. 
cali; and this is the distinction of the species, Height to the shoulder rather more than 9 inches, 
as far as we yet know. It does not appear to to the top of the haunches rather more than afoot, 
have been known to the ancients, but seems to Mr. Bennett observes that M. F. Cuvier regards 
have been first mentioned by the Arabians. Se- five radiating bands as the distinctive character 
rapion described it in the 8th century. There of the Napu, and three as that of the Kanchil; 
are three other species of Moschus — M. Sibiricus , whereas, in truth, the number is the same in 
the Kubaya, a native of Siberia ; M. leucogastcr, both, and the difference is only iu their disposi- 
the White-Bellied Musk, a native of Nepaul; tion. The Napu comes from Java and Sumatra. 
M. chrysogaster, the Golden-Eyed Musk, also Sir Stamford Baffles states that this species fre- 
from Nepaul. The Moschus aquations, Ogilby, quents thickets near the sea-shorc and feeds 
the Bootnorah of West Africa, is the Ilyemoschus principally upon the berries of a species of 
aquations of Gray. Ardisia. He adds that it can be easily trained, 

Meminna Indica ( Moschus Memima, Linn.) when taken young, and will become quite fa¬ 
it is the only species known. Length about miliar. Dr. Gray refers also to this genusH/os- 
17 inches. Ashy-olive ; throat, breast, aud chns Kanchil (Javan Musk of Sbaw, Le Chev- 
belly white, sides and haunches spotted an4 retain de Java of Buffon); M. fuhiventcr (Le 
barred transversely with migrate : ears large jeiirie Chevratain of Buffon); and M. StmUyanws^ 
and open, tail very shortffil fe fight about 5-J- of which last, in 1886, there were four living 
lbs. It $g a native of Ccfron and Java, specimens in the magnificent 'oolto^Udii-'^dftihe' 
(Pennant.) Colonel Sykes informs us that it is the Earl of Derby at Knowsley ; arid two others 
Peesoreh of the Mahrattas, and that it is found consisting of a specimen of each of the varieties, 
in considerable numbers in the dense woods of in that of the Zoological Society of’London, the 
^esterii Ghautii, brit never oh the plains, gift of her present Majesty. With" Bie exception 
(‘Zribl. p r< jc ,’ 1831) Pennant described it from < of the last, whose locality is not known, these 
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are Oriental, the Kanchil bein£ art inhabitant of 
Java, and the Tragulxis fulovtenter a native of 
the Malacca Islands and the East Indian Penin¬ 
sula, but the habitat of T.fnbowenter is given by 
Dr. dray With a query. 

(5453) |ifQS(£UITO, a term applied to cer¬ 
tain stinging Flics belonging in all probability 
to several distinct genera. The mosquitoes are 
cither gnats or gnat-like insects, which are fur¬ 
nished with a proboscis adapted for piercing the 
flesh, and at the same time forming a kind of 
siphon through which the blood flows ; this in¬ 
strument moreover injects into the wound which 
it makes a poison which causes inflammation. 
Many insects called Mosquitoes probably belong 
to the same tribe as the Common Gnat ( Oulex, 
Linn.); Humboldt however asserts that the in¬ 
sects known by that name in America belong to 
the genus Simuliutn, aud that the Oulices, which 
are equally numerous and annoying, are called 
Zancudoes, which means long legs. The former 
are what the French call Moustiques, and the 
latter Cousin3 .—-Eng. Cyc. 

On the Metamorphoses of Ike Musquiio —By 
W. GILCHRIST Esq., of the Madras Medical, 
Establishment. —The Musquito has three stages 
of existence, in two of which it is a water insect, 
in the third the well known winged one —6th 
May, 6 a. M. I observed several Musquitos on 
the surface of some stagnant water, each in close 
proximity to a yellowish substance, which, when 
viewed through a microscope, proved to be a 
collection of eggs that the musquitos were de¬ 
positing ; each collection, though consisting of 
not fewer than one hundred eggs, did not exceed 
three twentieths of an inch in length, and about 
one twentieth of an inch in breadth. These eggs 
were arranged in lines, standing on end, and 
were each about l-40th of an inch long ; the 
lower end being larger than the upper, so that 
the upper surface of the collection was somewhat 
concave. A few of these collections of ova were 
carefully introduced, with some of the water on 
winch they floated, into a tumbler, and placed 
under a glass shade. Excepting a change of 
colour, from a yellow to a dark brownish grey, 
which occurred within six hours after being put 
into the tumbler, no visible alteration took place, 
till two days and a half, when the water was 
found to swarm with auimalculae. The shells of 
the ova were still adherent, ns when first observ¬ 
ed. On examining one minutely, the larger, or, 
under, end was found to have opened, like a did,' 
to allow the inseet to escape into the water.'* A , 
lady’s thimble, furbished with a lid, would re¬ 
semble exactly the appearance of what is being 
described. The desigh df having the lids placed 
at the bottom, is.^dfently, td allow the newly 
hatchsd auimalctdae' immediate exit from the 
shell into the water; and the concavity of the 
Whole collection, above alluded to, effectually 
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tends to retain the lafge'ehdx undermost. Had 
the ova been arrSrtgted p’rotniscuously. as to *he 
large abd small end! bdng upwards smd : down¬ 
wards,'it is evident that the uewly^iiatehed in¬ 
sect, under the former arrangement, would have 
some difficulty in reaching the water, a difficulty 
that, most probably, would amount to aft im¬ 
possibility ; one which, at all events, is effectu¬ 
ally prevented by the concave form of the collec¬ 
tion. A sketch of the newly hatched insect, 
about 2,500 times the natural size, was given in 
figure 1. In the chest, or thorax (a), the heart 
is seen (ubtcurelv however, the body being only 
semi-transparent), furnished with four pijpjee- 
tions; from this organ two blood-vessels proceed 
down the centre of the body, to the end of the 
elongation (£), the extreme termination of which 
is to be seen just, above the surface of the water, 
where the insect lives, for the most part; the 
body being suspended, as it were, from this, 
head lowermost. Between the heart, in the. tho¬ 
rax, and the extremity of this singular elonga¬ 
tion, an active sanguiferous circulation is to be 
observed ; in all probability, therefore, it is the 
seat of the lungs or gills, and it would appear, 
that a comparatively large supply of air, is essen¬ 
tial to the existence of the insect, as it lives, as 
much as possible, in this pendulous position at 
the. surface, with the extremity of the elongation 
rising just above. Its motion, which is quick, 
is effected by a rapid bending of its whole body, 
so that bend and tail (the latter represented at 
(c), and consisting of a bundle of delicate fila¬ 
ments, approximate, alternately, on either side 
of the body; it always goes tail foremost, so 
that the head is dragged along behind. Wheii 
in search of food, it throws out, in advance of 
its mouth, a couple of delicate brushes, the indi¬ 
vidual filaments of which, though seen magnified 
to the extent above stated, were still of micros¬ 
copic size. The oval shaped figures in the head 
(d. fig. 1.) represents these brushes when not in 
use (though obscurely, as the semi transparent 
body intervenes) Each of these is put in rapid 
circular motion, v^ ze u * * a double kind pf whirl¬ 
pool is ocrasione<T omen ' Turned comes within 
the sphere of thef^ phlteedily devoured. 

The food appeaigp® W1 J“ * ia ^ r : ly, decomposing 
vegetable mattcr sure ™ U8 h I put into the 
tumbler, as thef r * iU l res : “ * 8 “ r ie ova jvere dis¬ 
covered contain^ *he hunters cuiy f e( j voracious¬ 
ly. They did )ut * “ke ^ everyth entirely confine 
themselves to® a8e . °* m Miet. I was much 
Amused with-o^' lfcsa m a drop of water under 
the imcroscope^£ r £hese confined limits its ap¬ 
petite did natnEMbe it, and the only article' of 
fobdit found, was the head of one of its own 
spacies. So soon as this came within the vortex, 
it was ravenously seized, but, being apparently, 
tod large d morceat t, it was let go, after sundry 
futile attempts at swallowing. It frequently 
came within the whirlpool again, and was as 
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often Kited, but with no better success. They, or rather suggested, by Captain Basil Hall in his 
however, eat tbeshells they had recently quitted, voyages .—Gilchrist M. L. 8. J. July 1836. 

Sonia that were kept in clean water, without (5454) MOTACILLINJE, on MOTACIL- 
food, died on the .third day. In this stage of LID M, a sub-faratlv of Birds belonging to the 
their existence* the insects were lively and grew fami | y Sylviad*. ‘[StlviaD#..] They are an 
apace. At tlie termination of 21 days, during active graceful race, tripping it along the smooth 
which the water was thrice changed, they had s h aV en grassplots, edges of bonds, and sandy 
attained three or four twentieths of an inch in river-shores in unwearied search for their insect- 
length. On attaining this size,, or age, they food, and with tails which never cease to vibrate 
underwent a second metamorphosis. Hie shape as long as their restless bodies are in action, 
they assumed is represented in figure 2, magni- The species are natives of the old World only- 
tied, like the former, 2,500 times. Most likely Europe} Asia, and Africa. At least the form 
they cast their former envelope, for the hairs, so does not appear to have been hitherto detected 
coinpicuous on the former insect, were not to j n America, and that continent has now been 
be seen on the present. I he shape, it will be niuch searched by zoologists.— Eng. Cue. 
remarked, has materially altered, but the most 

remarkable change is that which occurs with re* (5455). MOTHER OF PEARL SHELL, 
speck to the seat of the lungs, or gills. These Oyster Shell. 
organs are now situate in the thorax, their former Cheep, Guz. Hind. & Puts, 

seat (the elongation 1 ). fig. 1 ) has disappeared, j s extensively used for inlaid work, toys, snuff- 
aud the channel of communication, now, between boxes, buttons, &c. Mother of pearl Shells are 
them and the air, are two small tubes (b. fig. 2 ) imported in Bombay from the Persain Gulf, and 
on the top of the chest. In this stage of their nre rc-expoi ted to England and France.— Faulk- 
existence, the insects are much less active than tier. Mother-o-pcarl shells are brought to the 
during the former one. A still greater contrast, Chinese market from the islands of the Pacific 
however, is that, now, they do not require food, an q g u j u seaj j n the same vessels which bring 
and have no mouth ; in this respect resembling bicho-de-mar; it also comes from California, 
the charysahs stage of the butterfly tribe. But j t j s a 8 ma i[ trade, and not likely to increase 
the demand for air appears increased ; they rare- muc |,. A i arge proportion of that which is 
ly leave the surface of the water, and, when they brought to China is re-exported in the shape of 
do descend, they take down a supply of air, faU9> paper-knives, card-cases, fish counter, and 
small globules of winch are distinctly to be ob- a great variety of fancy articles, the structure of 
served, nt the end of the tube (b. fig-. 2 ). 1 heir ^j le nacre 0 f the shell rendering it easy to carve 

descent is accomplished by striking the water #nd emboss. Large shells are the best,’and these 
with their body, but, being specifically lighter should be chosen of which the nacre or inner 
than that fluid, they rise without any effort to sur f ace is not decayed or fractured— Morrison. 
the surface, though, in case of despatch, can 

impel themselves upwards by the same means as (5456) MOTHER-OF-PEARL, or Nacre, is 
they descended. However,“as has been remark- the hard, silvery, internal layer of several kinds 
ed, they seldom leave the surface, and, having of shells, especially oysters, the large varieties of 
done so, speedily return to it. The insects re- which in the Indian seas secrete this coat of 
main about 48 hours in this stage ; towards the sufficient thickness to render the shell an object 
termination of which the legs and proboscis of of manufacture. The genus of shell-fish, Pen- 
the winged musquito can be distinctly seen tadinee, furnishes the finest pearls as well as 
through the thin membrane that surrounds it. mother-of-pearl: it is found round the coasts of 
This, in due course, bursts, when the winged Ceylon, near Ormus in the Persian Gulf,, at Cape 
musquito draws itselt out, stands on the surface Comorin, and in some of the Australian seas, 
of the water a few minutes, to dry and expand The dealers in pearl-shells consider the Chinese 
its wings, on which it presently proceeds to a from Manilla to be the best: they are fine, 
dry s^uation. I observed several undergoing laige, and very brilliant, with yellow edges, 
this change. If the mpsquito, when in cither of Fine large shells of a dead white are supplied by 
the first two stages, be'taken out of the water, it Singapore. Common varieties come from Bom* 
speedily dies, and it is as s HjM fP ri bay and Valparaiso, from the latter place with 
life, if immersed in that fluid ‘ M | fat bl^cK edges. South Sea pearl-shells are 

becoming the winged insect.^’Welem^ ^omppmmpxi, 'with white edges. The beautiful 
the above, that'the musquitejS*:* - ' green pearl-shells called or tea- 

insect and that, as stagnant l§Kter such tas'thah are more concave than the Others, and 
of tanks, &c. is necessary to iter propageljppi, aU ' have small holes round the margin ;tbcy are 
•uch ought te be kept as JUislpni as ,possible *the coverings of the Haliotit, which occurs 
from our dwedinge; thereby we aVe aibrl^ikely Jn the Californian, South Airiean, and East 
to enjoy ant immunity from their annoyance, thari* Indian Seas. In the Indian collection of the 
by practising the mod© so faoeiiou|ly described. Great Exhibition, specimens of the finest pearl- 
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shells were shown, such ns the - Meleagrina mar- 
gariti/era, Jlatiolh gig a*, Halioluiris, and a 
large species of Turbo, which sliells are known in 
commerce as Jlat-shelU, earskells, .green s^cdl- 
shells, buffalo-shells, Bombay shells. Messrs. Faun- 
tlerpy and. Mr. Banks had also some fine collec¬ 
tions. The latter gentleman states that the 
shores of the Sooloo Islands afford the finest 
shells. The beautiful tints of mother-of-pearl 
depend upon its structure; the surface being 
covered with a multitude of minute grooves, 
which decompose.the reflected light. Sir David 
Brewster, who was the first to explain these 
chromatic effects, discovered, on examining the 
surface of mother-of-pearl with a microscope, 

“ a grooved structure, like the delicate texture of 
tlie skin at the top of an infant’s finger, or like 
the section of the annual growths of wood ns 
■seen upon a dresser I plank of fir. These may 
sometimes be seen by the naked eye ; but they 
are often so minute that 3,000 of them are con¬ 
tained iu an inch.” It is remarkable that these 
iridescent hues can be communicated to other 
surface as a seal imparts its impress to wax. 

The colours may be best seen by taking an im¬ 
pression of the mother-of-pearl iu black wax ; 
but “ a solution of gum arabic or of isinglass, 
when allowed to indurate upon a surface of 
mother-of pearl, takes a most perfect impression 
from it, and exhibits all the communicable colours 
in the finest manner, when seen either by reflec¬ 
tion or transmission. By placing the isinglass 
between two finely-polished surfaces of good 
specimens of mother of-pearl, we obtain a film 
of artificial mother-of-pearl, which, when seen 
by single lights, such as that of a candle, or by an 
aperture in the window, will shine with the 
brightest hues.” [Brewster’s Optics, Chapter 
XIV., one of the volumes of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
poedia.] It is in' consequence of this lam- 
ntellar structure that pearl-shells admit of 
being split into laminae for the handles ol 
knives, for counters, and for inlaying. Splitting, 
however, is liable to spoil the shell, and is 
therefore avoided as much as possible. The dif¬ 
ferent parts of the shell are selected as nearly as 
possible to suit the required purposes, and the 
excess of thickness is got rid of at the grind¬ 
stone. In preparing the rough pearl-shell, the 
square and angular pieces are cut out with the 
ordinary brass-back saw, and the circular pieces, 
such as those for buttons, with the annular or 
crown-saw, fixed upon a lathe-mandrel. The 
pieces are next ground flat upon a wet grtudslot: 
the edge of which is turned with a -nu{qliar 
grooves, the ridges of which are less liable t 
clogged than the entire surface, and hence 
more quickly. If the stone be wetted wittfae 
and water it is less, liable to be cloggei 
The pieces are finished on the flat side o£ 
the stone, and are then ready for inlaying, ^hese are pi 
j, polishing, 8 tc. Cylindrical pieces arc tree, and tl 
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cut out of the thick part of the shell, near the 
hinge, ami are rounded on the grindstone prepay 
ratory to being turned iu thplathp. The finish* 
ing and polishing are described ift the third vo¬ 
lume of Mr. Holtzapffel’s excellent work on Me? 
chanical Manipulation,.” Counters, silk-windefa 
Src., are smoothed witU Treut saud or pumice- 
stone and water on a buff-wheel or hand-polisher, 
and are finished with rotten stone moistened 
with sulphuric acid, which develops finely the 
striated structure of the shell. For inlaid works 
the surface is made flat by filing and scraping; then 
pumice-stone is used, and after this putty-powder, 
both on huff-sticks with water ; and theiine 
polish is given with rotten stone and sulphuric 
acid, unless tortoise-shell or some other substauce 
liable to be injuriously affected by the acid , be 
present in the mlav. In turned works fine emery- 
paper, rotten-stone and acid or oil are used. 
The pearl handles for razors are slightly r veted 
together in pairs, then scraped, sand buffed on 
the wheel witli Trent sand and water; thirdly, 
yloss buffed on the wheel with rotten stone and 
oil, or sometimes with dry chalk rubbed on the 
same wheel ; and fourthly, they are handed up, 
or polished with dry rotten-stone and the 
naked hand.— Tomlinson. 

(5457) MOTHER-WATER, the liqnor left 
after a saline solution has been evaporated so as 
to deposit crystals on cooling.— Faulkner. 

(5158) MOTllftUS. Gums and Gum Resins. 

Let-pau, Bub. 

Bomba,v penlandra , and Bombax helerophjlla, 
are two common trees found in every part of the 
Pegu Forests which yield an astringent gum resin, 
called in the bazars of Bengal Mothrus. I have 
not been able to learn whether the Burmese ex¬ 
tract this gum, but from the abundance of trees 
affording it, it might become an article of some 
importance.— McClelland. 

(5459) MOTHS. At Lerau Samdong in the 
Lachen valley Nocttue and Geometrce abounded, 
with many flies and Tipulae. Hyuienoptera were 
scarce, except a yellow Ophion, which lays its 
eggs in the caterpillars above-mentioned.— Hook¬ 
er, Fol. II. p. 65. 

(54f>0) MOW CHOK. Bambusa, .species. 
The most beautiful bamboo in the world— 
growing about in wild profusion.^ This 
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that they do not affect the cleanness of the main fuller accounts of the climate of this part of the 
stem. In addition, therefore,'to the highly pici China. With regard to soil and situation, it 
turesque effect it produces upon the landscape, should be remarked that these trees invariably 
it is of g'’e«t Yalhe in the arts, owingto the grow in a richyellowloamon tbeaiopes of the 
smoothness and fiheness of its structure. It is hills. I have succeded in introducing the mow- 
used in the making dfsieves for the manipulation chok to India, and at no very distant day it may 
of tea, rolling tables for the same purpose, baskets be seen flourishing on the slopes of the Himalaya 
of all kinds, ornamental inland works, and for in the north-western provinces; ‘ where the bam- 
hundreds of other purposes, for which the bam- boos are very inferior. Several’plants were also 
boo found in India is wholly unsuitable. Like sent to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
all other species of the same tribe, it grows with of India, and reached Calcutta iu good condi- 
great rapidity and perfects its growth in a few tion— Fortunes’ Residence in China, paye 1 89. 
months. To use a common expression, “one (5461) MOWTAN ok THEE PtEONY, 
could almost see it growing.” 1 was in the habit is abundant in China, fruits large and varie- 
of measuring the daily growth in the Chinese gated flowers, it bears the name of hwa- 
woods, and found that a healthy plant generally wnng, or king of flowers to indicate the estimn- 
grows about two feet or two feet and a half in the tion in which it is held. The skill of the 
twenty-four hours, and the greatest rale of native gardeners has made many Varieties, 
growth was during the pjght. The young shoots but the difficulty of perpetuating them may be 
just as they peep out of the ground are highly one reason for their high price.— Williums’ 
esteemed as food, and are taken to the markets Middle Kingdom, p. 285. Tree pceonies are not 
in large quantities. I was in the habit of using natives of the Somh of China, but are brought 
them as a vegetable every day during the season, down in large quantities every year, about the 
and latterly was as fond of them as the Chinese month of January, from the northern provinces, 
are themselves. Sometimes I had them split up, They flower soon after they arrive, aud are rn- 
boiled, and dished by themselves, at other times pidly bought up by the Chinese to ornament 
they were U9ed iu soup, like cabbage ; and in their houses, after which they are thrown away, 
one occasion Mr. Forbes the American Consul in as they do not thrive well so far south as Canton 
China, to whom I recommended them, taught or Macao, and will not flower a second season, 
me to make an excellent omelette, in which they They are sold according to the number of flower- 
form one of the ingredients. In tin; South of buds they may have upon them and many of them 
China, that is about Hong-Kong and Canton, j fetching rather high 'pnczs.-Fortunes' Wandering, 
several kinds of the bamboo are very common, p. 1 51. A flower painter inChusan had informed me 
There is a yellow variety with beautiful green that several very valuable varieties of the Moutau, 
stripes, painted on its stems as if done by the or tree I’oeouy, were to be found in Gardens 
hand of a most delicate artist. But all these near Shanghae. Those varieties of this flower, 
kinds resemble the Indian varieties,—that is, which are yearly brought from the northern pro- 
they grow in dense bushes, their stems are not vinces to Canton, and which are now common in 
remarkable for their straightness, and the large Europe, have blossoms, which are either rose- 
joints and branches which an; produced on all colored or white: but it was always asserted, 
parts of the stem, give it a rough sui%ce, and although not believed, that in some part of China 
consequently render it unsuitable for fine work, purple, blue, and yellow varieties were produced, 
These tropical, jungly-looking bamboos disappear although these were never brought to Canton 
as we go to the more northern latitudes and in their for sale. It was for these that I made the most 
places we have the mow-chok, already mentioned, particular inquiries, and this painter not only af- 
the long-sin-chok, the hoo-chok and one or two firmed he had seen them, but also offered, for a 
others, all with clean stems and feather- small sum, to make me drawings from memory 
branches, suited for the rtkost delicate kinds of of all the different kinds.. I employed him at 
work, and all “ good for food.” These trees are ouce, and when he had finished the drawings, I 
Wft ll vrarth the attention of people who inhabit took them with me to Slmnghae. A nur 3 ery-inan, 
temperate climates, such as the south of Frapce who had a flower-shop in the town, to whom I 
Italy, and other parts c^yjje sodC&%*f Europe, showed tliese drawings, promised at once to pro- 
Ho doubt they would be wall living plants for me, but said t hgy would 

to some parts of Australia, IraUyery., expensive, as he would have Hfsend to 

southern portions of the ' a distance of nearly one hundred 

rica. In the province of for they were not to be procured in the 

summer heat is from 90° ®f Shanghae and a man would .be ab- 

but-only a few days in the. at least eight days. I was, of course, glad 

August so high j in get them upon any terms, and .gave the man 

(Fahr.) is maty so low as 20 . ^^^ihiPftKedJ^e^riee he asked which, after all, was hot much 
mihia matter may consult my ‘ mtrideriugs in* out of the way, if they were to be brought a 
China,’ and ‘ Journey to the Tea Countries,’ for hundred miles. At the specified time theMou- 
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tans arrived and proved most 'valuable kinds, 
which, in England would have brought a very 
high sum. Amongst them there were lilacs and 
purples ; some nearly black ; and one which the 
Chinese called, “ the yellow** • which, however, 
was only white with a slfgbt tinge of yellow 
near the centre of the petals.— Fortune *’ Wan¬ 
derings , page 135. 

(5462) MOWA OIL.— Bassi® Oleum. 
Oil of Bassia latifolia. 

(5463) MOZAIC GOLD. Bronze Powder. 

A bisulphuret of tin, formed by heating the 
peroxide with its weight in sulphur. It is pro¬ 
duced in small, soft, shining flakes, of a golden 
yellow colour. It is chiefly imported into Eng¬ 
land from Germany, and is much used for orna¬ 
mental work, particularly paper hangings.— 
Waterston. Faulkner. 

(5464) MUCIC ACID, Sec Gum. 

(5465) MUCILAGINOUS SEEDS See. OF 
INDIA. 

Linseed, (Ulsee,) Linum Usitatissimum, 

§ ;uince, (Beh Dana,) Cydonia vulgaris, 
ooklun,(Bulungo,) D. racocephalum Itoyle 
anum. 

Isnfghol, Isufghola, Plantago, Dr. Taylor. 
(5466) MUCUNA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Leguminous. The 
calyx is campanulate bilabiate with two very ca¬ 
ducous bracteoles as long as the tube ; the upper 
lip broad, entire, and obtuse ; the lower lip trifid, 
with acute segments. The corolla is papiliona¬ 
ceous, with a cordate vexillum incumbent on the 
wings, much shorter than the wings and the keel, 
and without callosites. The stamens are diadel- 
phous, with five of the anthers oblong, linear, 
and the other five ovate and hairy. The seeds 
oval, roundish, or reniform, with a narrow, ob¬ 
long, or linear hilum. The species are climbing 
herbs or shrubs, with pinnately-trifoliate leaves 
and axillary racemes, which hang down when 
bearing fruit.— Eng. Oyc. 

(5467) MUCUNA PRURIENS. Syn. Doli- 

CHOS PRURIENS. Lin. 


Poonaykali. Tam. 
Kanchikoori ke beenge, 
Dux. 

Peelia doogbookaia.TEi. 
Kiwach, Hind, 


Nai Carana, (Ilort Mai), 
Co witch. 

Copikaclm, Atmagupta 
Sans. 


This when cleared of the small hairs which 
cover it is eaten by the Natives like other beans. 
Rheede says that on the Malabar coast it is sup¬ 
posed to have \the effect of exciting venery.— 
O’Shavgknessy, iinslie, p. 244. M. pruris 
ens, C«nmon oi\ Stinging Cowitch, has ent 
ovate-acute leaflets, smooth above” . 

beneath, the lateral ones oblique at the bMpw'" 
the middle one slightly rhomboidal. Tlyp 1 m 
racemes are from 12,to 18 indies long, lqx, a«4 
many-flowered. The calyx is hairy,, pink, witff 


MUDAR. , 

ami the keel greenish-white. The legumes 
about 3 inches long, the thickness of the 
finger, closely covered with strong brown 
stinging hairs. The seeds oblong, variegated 
with a white hilum. A mixture of the hairs 
of this and the next species> form the Cow¬ 
itch of commerce. The ripe pods are dipped 
in syrup, which is scraped off with a knife, and 
when the syrup has attained the thickness of 
honey, by means of the hairs becoming mixed 
with it, it is used as a medicine, ami is consi¬ 
dered a good anthelmintic, as it occasions no 
uneasiness. It is given from a tea-spoonful to a 
table-spoonful in the morning, fasting. The 
hairs, when applied to the skin, produce allin¬ 
tolerable and painful itching. A vinous infusion 
of the pods, 12 to a quart, is said to be a certain 
remedy for dropsy. A strong infusion of the 
roots, sweetened with honey, is used by the na¬ 
tive practitioners in India in cases of cholera. It 
is likewise considered a powerful diuretic.— Eng. 
Oyc. The strigose hairs of the plant called kiwach 
in ludia, as well as those of Rottlera tincloria, are 
used in India as an Anthelmintic, whence the 
practice was probably introduced as well as its 
corrupted name. Sir. W. Hooker has distinguish¬ 
ed the East India plant, M. prurita from M. 
prurient , which is indigenous in the West ludies. 
The pods of the Kiwach, when young and tender, 
form articles of diet in India. When ripe, they 
are of a brownish colour, and covered with 
innumerable sharp prickle-like hairs, which pe¬ 
netrate into and irritate the skin. Action. 
Uses. Mechanical, Anthelmintic. Useful in 
expelling lumbrici and ascarides, by sticking into 
their bodies, when pressed against the intes¬ 
tinal, and thus irritating and dislodging them. 
D. The pod being dipped into treacle or honey, 
have the hairs scraped off until they have the 
consistency of an electuaiy when a table-spoonful 
may be^ given to adults, and a tea-spoonful to 
children, followed by a purgative of Castor Oil, 
kc. — Royle. The cowhage, or cow-itch, with its 
stinging pods is very common in the Karen 
jungles Mr. Mason thinks it is the common 
species, but he never met with the plant in flower. 
Mason. 

(5468) MUCUNA PRURITA, Cowitch, has 
purple flowers in compact ovate racemes; leaflets 
hairy beneath, the middle one rhomboidal and 
obtuse, the lateral ones dilated on the outAr edge; 
the legumes ate oblong, curved, compressed, not 
sled .umLcovered all'over with a thick coating 
hairs, which turn bleck m 
when ripe. It is a native 
hanks of the East Indies.-— 



Vf 1 

mn umi 


Yereum nar, or Mudar or 


* Ak, mm naSnlae^ied to the fibres of the Oalotro- 
narrow lanceolate segments. The flowers have a pit gfyantpj me gigantic swallow, wort, also to 
disagreeable alliaceous smell ; the vexillumr the C. Hamlltonii, a plant whichis widely diffused 
is flesh-coloured, the wings purpk or violet, throughout the southern provinces of the penin- 
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MUKHUlli SEEM. 


aubt of India wheW4tg.»W4W4cJ, pwatemug poor 
soil souji tl# J <■ ■ i & wplwwl ii 'th® < Beilary 
district,JU- by proeera, which 'isequaily common 
fa ^rihemfadia/hr 0. Hawittoniu - 

(S4<JMi) MUDAlfc- ®AjRK. ’ AKuawb./ Bavk-ctf 
root of <3*ldWOpi* 'Phar. 

'$0 .jof ttiq yap ‘..of a,'^p- 
per rt’rn, iaaide of chopped betel ieaf and opium: 
and shidked in, a Small chillum. —HerMots. 

(, 5472 ) MU El) ALyKBJBjE. .Wood of Tet* 
rapjtliera Baxbnrghii.— Peng. P!m\ 

(5478) MUG1LID/E, the Mullet Tribe, a 
family of Pishes of the order Acanthopterygii. 
This family may be distinguished by the follow¬ 
ing characters :—Body nearly cylindrical, cover¬ 
ed with large scales: dorsal fins two in num¬ 
ber separated, the first with only four spinous 
rays; the ventral fins haye their origin a little 
behind the lint of the pectorals; branchiosteg- 
ous rays, six. The head is somewhat depress¬ 
ed, and, like the'body, is covered with large 
scales-or polygonal plates ; the muzzle is very 
short; the mouth is transverse, and when closed 
forms an angle, the lower jaw having an emi¬ 
nence in the middle, which fits into a corres¬ 
ponding hollow in the upper; teeth very mi¬ 
nute ; pharyngeal bones much developed. There 
are three genera belonging to this family— Alhe- 
rina, Mugil, and Tetragonurns. 

Atherim has the body rather elongated; two 
dorsal fins widely separated ; ventral tins placed 
far behiud the pectorals; sides with a broad 
longitudinal silver band ; teeth minute ; branchi- 
ostegotts rays 6. 

Mugil lias the body nearly cylindrical, 
coVered with large scales ; two dorsal fins 
widely separated, the rays of the first fin spin¬ 
ous, thdSfe of the second flexible ; ventral fins be¬ 
hind the pectorals; middle of the under jaw 
with an elevated angular point, and a corres¬ 
ponding groove in the upper; teeth small; 
branchiostegons rays 6. 

. Tnrngonnrus, so named from the project¬ 
ing keels or riges on each side, near the 
base of the caudal. There is only one spe¬ 
cies, an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, about 
a foot.long, and black, and reputed to be poison- 
ms.-^. tyc. . v ; 

(5474) MUGIL, Atpjj,LBT Large. A species 
of mullet i* very ; .common, in Teuasserim and is 
often seen on the tables of Europeans, by, whom 
& is-fiigldy .esteemed, Mr. Blytfc*, #;j!w%^ 
sent a specimen for. the determination-, of thj|spe:~ 
^Si.Wft^e^at it yv»s abundant#. Calputtn*>ut- 
“ i* df .a apec ies I icould nov ^ *' 

.. 


(a47-fi).-,lt^|j|IU'-M SEEM-iOouc-ttos Gla- 
‘ ,Ivn3s - 4W«e-Bean. TUm ia a lrnge kifidof 
ft, mm tij»e as others ; it r* 
l Uir e*as(9(ftog,. support tn run over. T^e beans 


MUNJEET. 

are drpssed as French beans but are not so ten- 
Riddell*. , * f 1 i<- . 1 .; ■ 

- (5478) MULBE»E¥- M®BUS lNfDB0A> - 
■■ Y5477)' MXJlilSiifF ’ ‘‘cfWrtaAfctraf'. 

. .(5478) MULLET, 

lenciennes , large eyed. The Tenassejcum .»$&$ we 
another mullet* equally valuahle, fog the^lahte 
with the last, and equally common in \ f/a|cutta, 
but distinguished among other things : by its 
small head, smaller scales, and goggle,. <f^yes 
which appear to be starting out of its head-—' 
Mason. . ’ 

(5479) MULLET. Mugil subviridis, Val- 
lencietmes, small. A small mullet is often found 
in great numbers in the river near Manlmajn, 
which many of the Burmese regard as the young 
of the preceding* but it is a distinct species,.of 
which Mr. Blyth wrote that he had never seen it 
before, but had “ made it out to be as above.’* 
•Mason. 

(5480) .MULLET. [Mcgilid/e ; Mui/rus.] 
(5481) MULLUS, a genus of Fishes belonging 
to the group Acanthopterygii and the family Per- 
cida. The species have the body thick oblong ; 
profile of the head approaching to a vertical line; 
scales large, deciduous ; two dorsal fins widely 
separated, the rays of the first spinous, those of 
the second flexible; teeth on the lower jaw and 
palate only; two cirri at the symphysis of the 
lower jaw; branchiostegous rays 4. There are 
two species of this genus found in Europe, and 
both are inhabitants of the seas of Great Britain. 

(5482) MULMURACA, the Tamil name of a 
tree which grows to about twCnty-four inches in 
diameter, and twenty feet in height. It is used by 
the natives for canoes, catamarans, and many other 
purposes. It produces a fruit which, with the 
leaves of the tree, is used medicinally .*—Edye. 
Ceylon. 

(5483) MUM. A fermented liquor, brewed 
principally from the malt of wheat.— Paulknet. 

(5484) MUNDAREKAI, Tam. This article 
Ainslie had never seen, it grows in the ex¬ 
treme Southern parts of the Peninsula, rand is 
eaten by the common people. — Ainslie, p. 241. ; 

(5485) MUNGEVENAH, the Tamil flaraeof 
a Ceylon tree which grows to thirty inches 'in 
diameter, and eight feet long. It is dole i» its 
griixi and light. It is used for gun-6tt»dkS, pofcs 
qfpalanquins, sandals, &c. It produce* 

’whi& * -t. 


is of little use. It is ori the! 
tree that the monkeys, 7>ea-fbWk if; ltfe’/ 

Mb',*, 'timltm. " r " ••• 


■fruit 

Si:' 


•». Ceylon. " ' ' ’ ” 

(5486) .MUNJEET, T. 
Munjeet, Goa. 

Rubia Munjislha , or Indian ; mat(dt‘r root, 
12 &L l 6 



parts of 


gtbwiug iti various parts of India, Persia, 
&c. It is used in dyeing, and is applied 
to the- same purposes as Europe m adderi •; The 
roots i are lqag, ;about the tbicl^ness pf a, quill, 


with a smell j 
Munjeet isj lm*^ 
the Persian Gut 


luonce-root. 
:{y -1 imported {into ^pnibay from 
" and.Kujrachee, and is chiefly re¬ 
exported to England. — Faulkner. See Madder, 

(S487)/MUiVJ 1/K: ;A'tooth powder, made 
of burnt almond shells j ! or cdmmon charcoal: 
or. charcoal made from rnyrobalans or betel 

ID Ilf.a - 7 t 9 

(5488) MtlNSOOR ALI KH AN. An almost 
direct road from Hoomayoon’s tomb near Delhi, 
leads to a mausoleum of some' celebrity, viz. that 
of (Nawab Mutisoor Allee Khan,) Sufdur 
Jurig, one of the Omrahs of Delhi. Jlfefore tlie 
aPcession of the ‘ British dominion, he and his 
ancestors, it is said) hekl the Sool>alidaree of 
Oude. 'this native nobleman’s remains were 
either interred here or the building answeis the 
purpose of a cenotaph. It is a substantial work 
of red'stone so common in many of the edifices 
of Delhi. It is in many parts relieved with mar¬ 
ble, is surmounted by a large white marble dome, 
forms a structure of some magnitude and is said 
to be about‘150 years old. The tomb stone 
on the upper floor nnd on a line with the sarco 
piteous i s a chaste piece of sculpture of white 
inaihle, and tlie leaves which surround its base 
form an excellent and neat specimen of the power 
bf the chisel in the hands of art. The mauso¬ 
leum is situated in the centre of a large area of 
enclosed ground laid out into a fine garden and 
occupies an isolated position on the main road 
which connects Delhi with the Kootub.— Tour 
in India bv French , p- 13. 

, (5489) MURiENlDiE, or ANGIJILLIDiE, 
a family of Fishes belonging to the Apodal sec¬ 
tion of, the Malacopterygii. These fishes have' 
an elongated and often cylindrical bbdv, covered 
by a thick and soft skin in which the scales are 
deeply imbedded and scarcely apparent 
have no creca, but nearly 
a natatory bladder. In the first group, winch 
constitutes the great genus Murann of Linnmus, 
the' bpercula are small, and enveloped in the 
skin* tlici gill-opening is small, and.is situated 
far badk; ! *n arrangement which, by more eom- 
pletely protecting the branchiae, permits these 
fishes to live n \lcmg time out of water, lhey 
hnve no ventraKfins. The species of the genus 


They 

all are furnished with 


have no venfralifin 
Anguilla are (HsHng 
pectoral fins,; 


- MURiDjE. 

(5490) MURIATIC ACID, Marine Aon> : 
SPfuri ot'Sai.^ HkonocnlLORic Acid, Ghho- 
rohvitrio Acid. ■ estiva-. ,n ,-uc .^■■■•■ u■ 

(Ndtouk Teea*b)Hn<i*b. 

/Aciehnn Mariatrenm/Spi 

«*st r. «• m 


Loona rasb, Cy*o. ! : 1 

Acide - ill ydrochlorkpre) \ 


Fa. y.v 

Salzsaure, 


Chlorwasser- 


Ooppootray 


Tam. 


3(1 by the possession of 
anal, and caudal final 


are united, the dorsal commences at a considera¬ 
ble distance behind the pectorals;, .the upper jaw is 
shorter than the low^^f# opening by a 
small aperture on each side, Situated beneath the 
pectoral fib. Three if r not four , species of Atu- 
Lilia, or Eel, are foiind in Bntain-the, 
Sharp-Nosed Eel, the Broad-Nosed Eel, and tire, 
Shig .—Eng.Oye. 


stoffSajii’e, Oik., . f Eiawana tr^aguro;T*n, 

This, acid is a solui ion ?of the gas in water'. 
Geber and the Arabs were probably acquainted 
with it, and the Hihdbds kiieW it by m ’ namt 
equivalent to Spirit or sharp water of’BdU. This 
is the Commercial acid, and is always of'a. yellow 
colour. It eommonly contains as impurities •« 
little Sulphuric Acid; Nitrons- Aeid, Peroldorkk 
of Iron; Chlorine, and Bromine. , It is prepared 
by pouring the Oil of Vitriol of commerce or 
Common Salt in earthen or iron vessels* especial¬ 
ly since the extensive manufacture of Carbonate 
of Soda from Sulphate of Soda. Its Density;= 
1180.— Regie, p. 46. : 

( 5491 ) MURICIA COClilNCrilNENSIS 

A native of China, Cochin China, a large shrub, 
berry large, reddish purple, scentless, insipid ; 
seeds and leaves aperient, and used by the "Chi¬ 
nese in obstructions of tlie liver, “ tumors, malig¬ 
nant ulcerations, &c.” externally employed in 
fractures, and in dislocations. (Lindley).— OSh 
p. 351. 

(5492) MURID/E, the name of an extensivt 
family of Rodents, comprising, when taken in its 
largest sense, ,a great number of genera and spe¬ 
cies, which, though none of them attain to any 
considerable size, become worthy of serious,uotict 
from their.prodigious multiplication and the des¬ 
tructive influence which they exert oyer vegeta¬ 
tion and the fruits of the labour of the, agricultu¬ 
rist. The type of this family is found in.the ge¬ 
nus Mus, to which our .Common Rats aud Mies 
belong. The Liuneau genus Mus is thus charac 
terised in the last edition of the ‘(Systema Na 
tune —* Dentes primores mferiores- subujati,; 
and, as might be expected from such a definition 
it is made the receptacle not' only for such Rod¬ 
ents as are vernacularly known as Rats and Mlc< 
but for the Guinea Big, the Agoutis, the Paca: 
in short, for all the Glires then known, not ar¬ 
ranged under the genera Hystrix,Liqus, Castor 
and Sciurus. The remaining genus ( Ngctilio ), plac¬ 
ed by Linnaeus among his Glires, belongs tptln 
Bats. [Cheiroptera.] Pallas concurred with 
Linmeus in uniting under one great genus 
all the Rodents provided with 'clavicles which had 
no striking external distinction, such asthe tai 
of the Squirrel; or the : BeavCr. : Mr. Swaiuson 
in his ‘Classification of Quadrupeds- (1835) 
also separatee The Gjlirea intd two .j^iaipps: ,‘th( 
first, or i .and 41 k 

second with L 

the. genera 

and Mj/fypgtomuit, and an observation^ sh; not( 
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mmtm. 

to the Amt .seetfori^hat, these; i ddsisionS » we 
tu&j&eiqk’ > end >'s»eariyu, formed 4o, -Jam-? 
Mate the saarchqmong so,)maoynmimmgJ 
ed vgfoups, w# find/rthe; following sections i-H. 

a»d"+ Wm> iundwr Jwbieh .<arouWr. 
ranged the Laodp, (fiy-i 

pudout,* Ill.), Example, Mus ampkibiua, Lina., 
Water»Bati Pena-» Georychus, Ill. (Jammings). 
Example; Mu* Nortegious, Linn., the Lemming. 
Eckimys, GeofF. (Spined Rats). Ex. Echimys 
cristutua, Desm., Gilt-Tailed; Dormouse, Penn 
Myoxes, Gin. (Dormouse). Ex. Mm avellamrius, 
Linn, the Common Dormouse. Ilydromys 
Geoff. (Water-Rat). Ex. II. leucogador, Austra¬ 
lia. Mm, A net. . Ex. M. Raltus, Linn., Com¬ 
mon Bat. Gapromys,, Desin. Ex. G. prehensilis 
South America. Gricetus, (Hamster). Ex. G. vul¬ 
garis the Hamster, 

2. Fore legs very short, hind legs long. Jumping 
Mice, under which come the following genera and 
subgenera :—Pipits (Jerboa). Ex. Mm Jaculus, 
Linn. (D. Sagitla, Dura.) Sub-genus Gerbillus, 
Desm. Ex, M. Tumurueinua, Tamarisk Jerboa, 
Sh. Meriones , L. Cuv. Ex. Meriones Labra- 
dorius, Sub-genus Pedetes, 111. Ex. 717. Gaffer, 
Pall., Cape Jerboa, Penn. Then follows Lagosto- 
mm, Brookes, with its sub-genera Chincitla and 
Logotis. [Chinch illid.®.] 

3. Tail very short. Mole and Sand-Rats, in¬ 
cluding Geomys , Schmaltz (Saud-ltat). Ex. 
Ghtomys Dovglatii, , America. Diplostoma, 
Schmaltz, America: Aplodoniia, Richardson. Ex. 
A, lepormtf, America. Aspalax, Guld. Ex. 
Mas Typklus , .Pall., Asia; Batkyergm, 111. Ex. 
M. maniimus. Gin., Africa. 

4. Tail long, bushy. Squirrels, under which 
are arranged Arctomys , Gm. Ex. Mus Marmot - 
ta, Linn.,, the,Marmot. Spermophilus, F. Cuv. 
Ex. M. cUellus, PulL, chiefly America. Sciurut 
Auct. Ex. S. vulgaris, Linn., the Common Squir¬ 
rel; together with the sub-genus Pteromys, GeofF. 
and the genus Cheriromys. The numerous forms 
which press upon the attention in considering 
this large section of Mmmala are enough to 
convince any one who has bestowed any thought 
on the subject that authors have not spoken- of the 
difficulties surrounding it without reason. General 
Hardwicks gives the following interesting account 
of, his Dipus Indicus “ These animals are 
very numerous about cultivated lands and 
particularly destructive to wheat and barley 
crops,- of which they lay up considerable hoards 
in spacious 'burrows near the scenes of their 
plunder, They cut the culms of the ripening 
com just beneath the ears, and convey them thus 
eotaete one common subterraneous repository, 
which when fiUe& they carefully Hose, and do not 
open fqr 4$L1 supplies abroad become distant 
andsasroett ftrain of, alL kinds is their favourite 
food; huh'ip defaeJtjoLthia»they have recourse; 
tothe,roots qf grwfs afld other vegetables, About 
thp <dose of day they issue/ from their? bifcrbws. 


and/ traverse! the pktins in all directions, to a con - 
siderable distance; they ran fast, but, oftener 
leap, making motive \ym$s, a£ a 

time, carrying the hail eitemdedin ahonzontal di¬ 
rection. ^When eating they sit ontheiflundiegshke 
|ia squirrel, holding the food be^eehlbeir fore feet. 
They never appear by day, neither do they bdm- 
mit depredations within doors,' I havoobseftred 
their manners by night, in moonIigh(yr%bts, 
taking my station on a plain, and remaining for 
sometime with as little motion as possible.- I 
was soon surrounded by hundreds at the distance 
of a few yards ; but on rising from, my .seat', the 
vvhoie disappeared in ah instant, nor did they 
venture forth again for ten minutes after, and 
then with much caution and circumspection. 
“A tribe oflow Hindus, called Kunjers, whose 
occupation is hunting, go in quest of these' ani¬ 
mals at proper seasons, to plunder their hoards 
of grains ; and often, within the space of twenty 
yards square, find as much com in the ear as 
could be crammed into a common bushel. They 
inhabit dry situations, and are often found at the 
distance of some miles out of the reach of water 
to drink. In confinement this animal soon be¬ 
comes reconciled to its situation, and docile; 
sleeps much in the day, but when awake feeds as 
freely as by night. The Hindus above mentioned 
esteem them good and nutritious food.”. (* Linn. 
Trans.,’ vol. viii.). In the collection of the 
British Museum the student will find specimens of 
nearly all the Asiatic Murida at present known. 
The following is a list of the species found in 
that collection, with the Asiatic countries in whioh 
the specimens were found:— 

Family Murida. 
a. Murina. 

. : *•/ V 

Acanthomyt Cahirinus, the Cairo Rat. Egypt. 

A. affinis, the Allied Acanthomys. 

Mus Bandicota (Bechstein), the Bandicoot, or 
Pig-Rat. Nepaul. 

M. nitidus (Hodgson), the Shining Bat. Nepaul. 

M. gtgas, the Egyptian Bandicoot. Egypt. 

M. decumanus (Pallas), the Norway Rat. Greatf 
Britain and India. 

M. Decumanoides (Hodgson), the Indian Bat. 
Nepaul. '' 

M. Asiaticus (Gray), the Asiatic Rat. Metioo 
and India. . 7 ' 

M. niviventer (Hodgson), the Wlutq-Belfied 
Rat. Nepaul. , , ' 

S M. Kok (Gray), the Kok. India. 

! M. Abyssinicus (Ruppell), the Abyssiaiattlit. 
Abyssini^ ’ jVi-.'' '■ !' 

Ellipt’s Rat/ Madfai. ' ^ ; "y 

'< ' M. ntfescent (Gray), the Bed ltouse-Rat. 
India. \ . 1 
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MUURRAYA EXOTICA. 


MU6A. 


M. albipes (Ruppell), the ■ White^Footed Rat, 
Abyssinia. • '• _ ‘v-./ 

..y.lt leucoitcrtm (Ruppell), ‘tlte White-Crested ‘ 
Rat r Abyssinia. r J[^ ' 

’*Jf. variegtilm (Brant?), <tfc Vai^gated Bat. 
Egypt, V.. ■ . .. • . 

M. Maud, the MaueL Madras. 

Vandeleuria oleracia (Gray), the Meinalka. 
Madras. 

1 V. dumeticola., Hodgson’s Free Mouse. Ne- 
paul. 

Neaokia Hardwickii (Gray), the Nesoki. India- 

Chlunda Ellioti (Gray), the Galandi. Madras. 

G. Meltada (Gray), the Meltada. Madras. 

Zeggada Booduga (Gray), the Buduga. Mad- 
ras. 

L, platythix (Gray), the Leggade. Madras. 

PAlaomys Cumingii (Waterhouse), the Phlrno- 
mys. Manilla. 

b. Arvicolina. 

Arvifiola Boy lei (Gray), the Indian Vole. In¬ 
dia. 

A. (?) hydrophilms (Hodgson), the Nepaul. 
Vote. India.— Eng. Ggc. 

(5493) MURRAY A. Burmak Box-Wood. 
The Karens sometimes furnished specimens 
bf a WOod that can scarcely be distinguished from 
the box-wood of Europe, but he had never seen the 
tree though Mr. Mason has named it a Murraya. 
Wallich found Nauclea pordifolia on the banks 
of the Irrawaddy,' which has “ wood coloured 
like that of tlie box tree, but much lighter, and 
at the same time very close grained.” It may 
possibly be the same tree, although the Tenasse- 
rim wood is not light; or it may be a Tavoy 
tree, which he spys has a strong tough wood, 
in grain like box.”— Mason. 

(5494) kURRAYA EXOTICA. Lin. Auran- 
tiacea. NkT. Bibzar oh Koontie. This most 
beautiful shrub is not a native of India so lias no 
Taipool or Teloogoo name. The fragrance of its 
delicate white flowers is delightful and has procur¬ 
ed for it the name of the Honey bush .-^-Ainslie’s 
Mat. Med. p. 102. Hr, Riddell describes it as 
an ornamental shrub, with beautiful dark green 
leaves ; flqwers white, and fragrant in the 
evening, and commonly known by the name 
of Qhina-box ; it is to be found in most gard¬ 
ens, and is easily grown by layers or cuttings. 

_ Riddell. Murray a exotica, and paniculata 

and the Agiaia odorata, are cultivated in 
China*? very fragrapt shrub?,--JPiZ&aww. Dr. 
Hooker says that he found the woods of the 
Rajabat in the Soane valley full of paonkeys, 
and amqngst other plants, observed Murraya 
exotica, but it was searoe.r-^fiboisr Him. 4 our. 
Pol. I- P- 44. 


'(5495) MURRAYA BflfpUULATA; 1 Comte- 
grovBAWK; -. -A smelt,4»eei;« withpionate lessee* 
flowers white juwi fragrant,;* appear in itee. mui 
Jaw,*. fruit reddish,-^ -Thefragpint bari 

of this tree which tsitadigenfens in BurmahimbOvc 
Rangoon, is moreunivemlljr used far ?* oosme 
tie than sandal .wood. A single specimen has beet 
shown Mr. Mason in Mauhnain, which is this verj 
ornamental fragrant flowering shrub <of the cifcroi 
tribe.— 'Mason. ; . 

(5495) MURTHY WOOD. 

(5497) MURVILINGA, or Marvilingmr 
Maram, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree whicl 
grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, am 
eight feet high. It is prized by the natives fca 
sandals and toys, &c. It produces a kind ' o 
pod, which, with the bark and leaves,• is use< 
with much success in cases of iutermitten 
fevers.— Edge. Ceylon. 

(5498) MIJSA, a genus of Endogenous Plants 
the type of the natural order Musacea. Th< 
species consist of herbaceous plants, having f 
gigantic simple stem, thickly clothed with th< 
sheathing petioles of long, broad, horizonta 
leaves, which form a tuft, like that ofBomepalm 
on the apex of the stein. These leaves are of » 
firm but thin texture, and are undivided; bui 
having simple veins running directly from tht 
margin towards the midrib, and presenting i 
broad surface to the wind, they are always torr 
into broad strap-like divisions, which give then 
a compound appearance. From the midst of thes< 
leaves proceeds the inflorescence, consisting of : 
compound spike of great size, each of whose di 
visions is inclosed in a large bract or spathe 
loaded with male flowers at its base, but bearin', 
females or hermaphrodites at the upper end. Th< 
perianth consists of 6 superior divisions, • five o 
which are grown together into a tube, slit at th< 
back, Avhile the sixth is small and concave. Then 
are 6 stamens, one or more of which are iinper 
feet. The ovary is inferior, 3-ceUad, with tta 
double row of numerous ovules in each cell; th< 
style is short; the stigma is funnel-shaped, ant 
obscurely 6 dobed. The fruit is an oblong fleshy 
body, obscurely 3-5-cornered, containing nusner 
ous seeds buried in pulp. The latter are roun 
dish, the size of a pea, flattened, with a bat< 
brittle shell, which is indented at the hilum 
This genus is one of the most important of tbos 
found in tropical countries, to which the specie 
are confined in a wild state. The M. Sapim 
turn, or Fiaintain, of which the- Banana, or M 
paradisiaea, is a slight variety, has fruit'Use 
to a prodigious extent by the AofeahUaut 
of the torrid acnefrom, its nutritreu 
qualities and general Use, it mow; wlietheV tata 
in a raw or aressed'firm. be regarded rathe 
as a necessary artiel8"».^ food tikah as an ooes 
sional luxury. ^lA'equinottik Ama <amd Americi 
ip tropiod AfricB, in the islands of the Atlanti 
and Paofie ocean, wherever the mean fteat e 
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the y(»r flMeede#4f; centigrade degree (76° . 
Fahrfenheit), the plantain iaoneof theasost io- 
tCTttrtttig ob|ect9'of euttjyfftion for the stlbsisfcance 
«f man. Ttoee dofcen fruits will ’maintain a 
person^ iasteed of bread, for a week, and even 
apptnrs a better diet in warm countries. Indeed 
is offcenthe whole support of an In- 
dkn family." The fi nit is produced from flmong ! 
the immense leaves, in bunches weighing frorii 
30 to 80 lbs., of various colours, and of great 
diversity of form. It usually is long and narrow, 
of a palte-yellow or dark-red colour, with a yellow 
farinaceous flesh. But in form it varies to oblong 
and nearly spherical; and in colour it offers all 
the shades and variations of tints that the eom- 
.. bination of yellow and red, in different propor¬ 
tions, can produce. Some sorts are said always 
to be of a bright-green colour. In general, the 
character of the fruit to an European palate is that 
of mild inspidity ; some sorts are even so coarse as 
not to be edible without preparation. The greater 
number however are eaten in their raw state, 
and some varieties acquire by cultivation a very 
exquisite flavour, even surpassing the finest pear. 
In the better sorts the flesh has a fine butter- 
yellow colour, is of a delicate taste, and melts in 
the mouth like marmalade. To point out all the 
kinds that are cultivated in the East Indies alone 
would be as difficult as to describe the varieties 
of apples and pears in Europe, for the names 
vary according to the form, size, taste, and colour 
of the fruits. Sixteen principal kinds are de¬ 
scribed at length by Rumpbius, from which all 
the others seem to have diverged. Of these the 
worst are, Pisang Swangi, Pisang Tando, and 
Pisang Gabba-Gabb ; and the best are the round 
soft, yellowish sorts, called Pisang Medji and 
Pisang Radja. Some cultivators at Batavia 
boast of having 30 sorts. Rheede distinguishes 
14 varieties by name, as natives of Malabar. In 
Sumatra alone 20 varieties are cultivated, among 
which the Pisang Amas, or Small Yellow Plan¬ 
tain, is esteemed the most delicate, and next to 
that the Pisang Raja, Pisang Dingen, and Pi- 
sang Kaitee. In the West Indies, plantains 
appear to be even more extensively employed 
than in lie eastern world. The modes of eating 
them are various. The best sorts are served 
up raw at table, as in the East Indies, and have 
been compared for flavour to an excellent reinette 
■apple after its sweetness has been condensed by 
keeping' through the winter. Sometimes they 
are baked in their skins, and then they taste 
Mto&-the best stewed .pears of Europe. They are 
afoo tfce principal: ingredient in a variety of dish- 
os, na*ticukrly in one balled mantsgue, which is 
made of sReea of them fried in butter and pow- 
dered over with, fine augur. Of the many culti¬ 
vated Wts, that called by the French La Banane 
Musquee’ k roonsiderod ' the beat ; it is less than: 
the others, but has a more delicate flavour. 
There are unooloured figuresof the pUntamfruit 
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in RheedeY* Hbitus Makbarieus,’ vol.plates 
12,-13, and 14 j and coloured one's in Tussac’s 
' FloredesAutillcs*plates 1, 2. AU hot cli¬ 
mates seem equally congenial to tbagrowth of 
this plant; in Cuba it is Oven Cultivated iu situa¬ 
tions where the thermometer descends tOi 7 cen¬ 
tesimal degrees (45° Fahrenheit)*, and sometimes 
nearly to freezing point. There ts a hardy variety * 
called Camburi, winch is- grown with success at 
Malaga. The Plantain prefers a rioh fat soil; for 
in sandy places, where it flowers'abundantly, it 
produces no fruit. In the climates that ..suit 
it, there is uo plant more extensively useful, 
independently of its being an indispensable 
article of food. A tough fibre, capable of being 
made -into thread of great fineness, is obtain¬ 
ed from its stem; and the leaves, from their 
breadth and hardness, form an excellent material 
for the thatch of cottages. An intoxicating liquor 
is also made from the fruits when fermented, and 
the young shoots are eaten as a delicate vegeta¬ 
ble. The Banana of hot countries is a mere 
variety of the Plantain, distinguished by being 
dwarf, with a spotted stem and a more delicate 
fruit. Botanists call it Musa paradisiaca, in 
allusion to an old notion that it was the Forbid¬ 
den Fruit of Scripture ; it has also been suppos¬ 
ed to be what was intended by the grapes, one 
bunch of which was borne upon a pole be¬ 
tween two men, that the spies of Moses brought 
out of the Promised Land. The only argument 
of any importance in support of the latter opi¬ 
nion is, there is no other fruit to whieh the 
weight of the fruit of Scripture will apply. All 
the genus is Asiatic ; the wild plantain is found 
in the forests of Chittagong, where it blossoms 
during the rains; M. coccinea, a dwarf sort, 
with a stem not more than 3 or 4 feet high, is 
found in China; M. omnia and M. superba in¬ 
habit the forests of Bengal: M. glauca is from 
Pegu; M. temtilis is from the Philippines, 
where it furnishes the valuable thread called Ma¬ 
nilla Hemp. There is also in the gardens of Eng¬ 
land a plant called M. Cavendishii ,, not above 3 
feet high, and fruiting abundantly at that size, 
the origin of which is said to be Mauritius.— 
Eng. Cyc. The name of this family of 
plants, derived from Musa, is, so classically 
sounding, that we are apt to forget its pro¬ 
bably oriental origin. For being natives of tro¬ 
pical countries, though ofter. extending beyond 
such limits, and having the name of mauz or 
moz applied to one of the species by old Arabic 
writers, there is very little doubt of thia being 
the source of the name Musa. This is amt.' ap¬ 
plied to the genus which produces the Wt t» 
commonly known as Plantains and Bananas; as 
also the fibre so well known under the hanm of 
Manilla Hemp, ^he Plantain was undoubtedly 
known by description both to the Greeks and 
Romans, for Theophrastus, among the plants of 
India, describes one as having: fruit which serves 
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as food for the wise men of India: and which 
was remarkable both for its sweetness and for 
its size, as one would suffice for four nfcen—-re¬ 
ferring most.propnbly to a bunch of plantains. 
Pliny, evidently describing the same plant, in¬ 
forms us that its name was 1 Pula, Garcias, in 
.comparatively modern times, describing the plan- 
* tain, slates that its name on the Malabar coast 
was Palan. The plants of Musa are conspicu¬ 
ous for their size among herbaceous plants. They 
are devoid of true stems, but form a spurious 
»: era, often of considerable thickness, from the 
leaves, as they rise from the root-stock, being 
sheathing at their base, encircling each other, 
and enveloping, layer within layer, the slender 
flower and fruit-stalk. This, rising through the 
centre, projects and hangs down from the top 
of the sheathing part of the leaves. These, 
at this point, expand into broad, and at the 
same time long laminae or blades, in which 
numerous parallel veins proceed at right an¬ 
gles from the thick midrib to the margin of 
each leaf. As these veins do not anastomose 
and form a network as in ordinary leaves, the 
leaves are apt, when blown about by the 
wind, to be divided into innumerable narrow 
shreds, which are still attached to the midrib. 
This appearance, no doubt, suggested and justi¬ 
fies the leaves being said to be like ostrich lea¬ 
thers. Every part, both of the sheathing and 
the exposed parts of these loaves, abounds in 
fibre. The species of Musa are found in hot 
and tropical parts of the world, as in the 
Philippine Isles, where Musa textilis is in¬ 
digenous, as well as in those of the Indian 
Archipelago, where the edible species are com¬ 
mon. From thence they extend northwards 
as far as Japan -, while in China are found Musa 
coceinea and Cavendiskii • also along the Malayan 
Peninsula to Chittagong— M- glauca being indi¬ 
genous in the former, and M. ornata in the 
latter locality. In the valleys of the south of 
the Peninsula of India anti of the Dindygul 
Mountains, M- superba is fouud. The common 
edible varieties of M. paradisica flourish even in 
the poorest soils, and also near brackish water. 
They aw extensively cultivated at stations in the 
interior. On the Malabar coast, the Plantain is 
“everywhere at heme. The fruit of those at 
Bassein is especially well-flavoured, and the 
plant is particularly abundant in the district 
of Broach. If from the west we return to 
the east of India, we find the Plantain and 
Baum** most extensively cultivated. The 
Plantain, according to Dr. Heifer, is to be 
found in the highest perfection in Tenasserim, 
especially in province - Amherst. More than 
twenty varieties are known, of* which several are 
peculiar to the country, and ijjie greatest part of 
them are superior to any to be got in Bengal. 
They thrive well everywhere without^the slight¬ 
est care, No Burraah or Karen house is to be 
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found without a plantatiotpof Plantains. Ac 
the latter lea ve thehrabodes, at {least every three 
years, in order to migrate to frfesh locahtiesj they 
are, of coarse, obliged to leave their Plantain 
gardens behind them - , and therefore thess may he 
found growing luxuriantly in many uninhabited 
places, until they’ become choked : up by the 
growth of the more vigorous jungle trees. '-With 
the Plantain, as with other long cultivated plants, 
many distinct varieties are recognised and named, 
but which it is extremely difficult to arrange in 
suitable order. But the natives of Bengal gene¬ 
rally prefer the large and coarse-fruited kinds, 
called Plantain ; while the smaller and injure 
delicately tasted fruit, known as the Banana is 
alone esteemed by Europeans. These. are. culti- 
tivnted in the most northern, as well as in the sou¬ 
thern parts of India; while along the jungly base of 
the Himalayas there is a suitable climate as far as 
30°of north latitude, for plants of this genus grow¬ 
ing in a wild state. That growing in Nepal lias 
been called M. uepahnsis. A similar species 
niav be seen growing below the Mussoorc range, 
as well as near Naim. The fruit, however, in 
all these situations, consists of littlle else than the 
hard dry seeds. [A similar variety of Musa sa * 
pieitlum, having seeds surrounded with a gummy 
substance, instead of fruit-like pulp, was found 
by Dr. Fitilnyson, on Pulo Ubi, near the South¬ 
ern extremity of Cambodia. In Batavia also, 
there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, which 
is called Pisang batu, or Pisang bidju —that is, 
Seed Plantain. In Kemaon and Gurhwal it is 
cultivated at as great an elevation as 4000 and 
5000 feet above the sea, and has been seen as far 
north as the Churnba range at an equal elevation. 
Major Munro has seen the wild Plantain at 7000 
feet above the sea, in the Khondah slopes of the 
Neilgherries. Though many of the above have 
been mentioned as distinct species, it is probable 
that some, at least, are only varieties. “ Baron 
Humboldt has suggested, that several species of 
Musa niav possibly be confounded under the 
names of Plantain and Banana, and that some of 
these may be indigenous to America; but as stated 
by Mr. Brown, nothing has been advanced to 
prevent all the cultivated varieties being derived 
from one species, Musa Sapientum (also called 
M. paradisiaca ), of wliioh the original is the wild 
Musa, described by Dr. Roxburgh as grown from 
seed received from Chittagong. Mr. Brown/ur- 
ther adds, that it is not even asserted that the 
type of any of those supposed species of Axneriean 
Banana, growing without cultivation and produ¬ 
cing perfect seed, have anywhere been ‘found.” 
(‘ Iliust. of Himal. Bot.,’ p. 856 .) If the Flan- 
tain and Banana are therefore natives- of Asia, 
which have been introduced;' probably, by the 
Spaniards iiito America,' ho plants can more 
strikingly disploy the benefits derivable to one 
country from introducing the useful piants of 
another which is similar in climate.- For Flap- 
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tains and Biauartas Ap now extensively onltivat- 
ed ! ia ! variou3 parteiof Soutii America, and at an 
efewationof'AOOt*- feet in the Caraccas. Theyare 
aibumiaHt intbeWeatlndia Islands, as Wed as 
afe xon side mb^^eyations ia Mexico, To the 
negroes iu ttio West Indies, the plantain is inva- 
luabiiv and likd bread to the European; is with 
them denominated the staff of life; In Guiana, 
JJtemerarn, Jamaica, Trinidad, and - other princi¬ 
pal colonies, many thonsand acres are planted 
with the Plaintain. But, before proceeding to 
treat of the Plaintain and Banana, it is desirable 
to notice the species which yields Manilla Hemp, 
showing how valuable some of these plants are, 
on account of their fibres — lioylo. Fib. Plants. 

(5499) MlJSACB/E, Musads, a natural or¬ 
der of Eudogens, of which the genus Musi is 
the representative. They are stent less or nearly 
stemless plants, with leaves sheathing at the 
base and forming a kind of spurious stem, often 
very large ; their limb separated from the taper 
petiole by a round tumour, and having five paral¬ 
lel veins diverging regularly from the midrib to¬ 
wards the margin. Flowers spathaceous : pe¬ 
rianth 6-parted, adherent, petaloid, in two dis¬ 
tinct rows, more or less irregular ; stamens 6, in¬ 
serted upon the middle of the divisions, some 
always becoming abortive; anthers linear, turn¬ 
ed inwards, 2-celled, often having a membranous 
petaloid crest; ovary inferior, 3-celled, many- 
seeded, rarely 3-seeded; ovulus anatropal; style 
simple ; stigma usually 3-lobed. Fruit either a 
3-celled capsule, witli a coculicidal dehiscence or 
Buccufbnt and indehiscent. Seeds continuous, 
surrounded by hairs, with an integument which 
is usually crustaceous ; embryo orthotropal, ob¬ 
long-linear, or mushroom-shaped, with the radi¬ 
cular end touching the hilunt, having pierced 
through the mealy albumen. The species are 
stately and always beautiful herbaceous plants 
with the aspect of a plantain, and with large 
bracts aud spathes, which are usually coloured 
of some gay tint. The characteristic marks of 
the order are to have an inferior ovary, with very 
irregular and unsymmetrical flowers, whose sexu¬ 
al apparatus is not consolidated. It is chiefly 
by these distinctions that it is known from 
Amaryllidaoeee. In some the fruit is fleshy, 
as in the Plantain; in others it is dry and 
capsular. Only 4 genera are known of this 
order, consisting of about 20 species, all of strik¬ 
ing beauty. Heliconia is the principal American 
form nearly all the others being found in the Old 
World-; of these the species are conspicuous for 
their brilliantly-coloured rigid boat-shappd bracts, 
sometimes yellow, sometimes scarlet and even a 
mixture of both; The species of Strelitzia are 
Cape plants with rigid glaucous leaves, and sin- 
gulariy irregular dowers of considerable size, 
eoloured yellow -and' blue or pure white. Finally, 
^“®^avennla of Madagascar ( Urania speciosa), a 
noble palm-like plant, is remarkable for the bril- 
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liant blue colour df the lacerated pulpy aril which 
envelopes the seeds; tie latter are used for dye¬ 
ing in Madagascar, but ’none of the order are of 
any important use to man, with the exception of 
the Musas themselves. [Musa.] 

(5500) MUSA PARADISIACA. Lin. 

Valic pullum, Tam. I Pesang, Maxat, 

Maoz, Di k. I Vallaeoy, Max, 

Arittie pundoo, Tier.. | Catlali, SaX». 

The Jlotcer. 

Valei poo, Tam. I Plantain'flower. EnO. 

Ariitie poo, Tut, | Ca.luli, Sans 

Amalies Mat. Med. p. 201. 

Of this delicious fruit there is a great variety 
in lower India, three of the most esteemed sorts 
are the ltnjah plautain, the red and the yellow. 
Plantains in their green state are sliced and made 
into curry, when they eat not unlike potatoes. 
The natives particularly the Mahometans consi- 
j der plantains as highly nutritious and eat them 
with cows milk and sugar as we do strawberries. 
— Ainslie, p. 234. The plantain and Banana, 
though probably only varieties of one species, 
aro yet sufficiently distinguished by the size 
and flavour of their fruit, to be considered 
familiarly as distinct. They are, from their 
luxuriant-growing and large overhanging leav¬ 
es, considered among the most characteristic 
forms of tropical vegetation. They are also 
among the most valuable of plants, inasmuch 
as in some countries they supply the place 
of bread, and form the chief nutriment of 
the people. But not only does the Plantain 
supply the place of bread and serve as fruit, 
but also in a preserved state as desert. The 
farinaceous parts may, moreover, be separat¬ 
ed in the form of flour, and are probablyi as nu¬ 
tritious as rice. The shoots of tops of the 
young plants, both in the East and-;.the West, 
are occasionally given as fodder to sheep and cat¬ 
tle, and are described by some as a delicate edi¬ 
ble. The leaves, in a dried state, are used for 
thatching and bedding. Both the stem and leaves 
abound in fibre, useful for textile or cordage 
purposes, while the tow which is , separated in 
preparing the fibres, forms an excellent material 
for the finest or the toughest kinds of paper. 
The illustrious Humboldt has long since remark¬ 
ed, that the Banana is for the torrid zone what 
the Cerealia are for Europe and Western Asia, 
or rice for Bengal and China, forming a valuable 
cultivation wherever the mean. temperature of 
the year is about 75°. He has also cal¬ 
culated that the same extent of; tgfoupd, 
when planted with the Banana* will sup¬ 
port a far greater number of people (.than 
when planted with wheat. As thi&la a point of 
great economical interest, it has been a subject 
of subsequent investigation. The productive¬ 
ness has been found to differ:; with the mean 
temperature of the place. -i'Boussingault has 
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given tlie following as the produce, per imperial 
acre* of the raw fruit in three places, according 
to Humboldt’s (1), Gondot’s <2), wul hi# 

own observations (3): • 

produce. Or of dry food, 
Temperature, per imperial acre, per aere. 

(1) In warn region* sit K»h.. K tt>M * m toM. 

(2) At Caueo 7 h| 69 16 „ 

(8) At H»i;ue /if » . «' *' 

Professor Johnston is the authority for the 
last column, or that of dry food per acre, as he 
had, from his analysis, obtained 27 per cent, of 
nutritive matter from the Banana, lie justly 
observes, that all these quantities are very large, 
and show how easily life may be supported in 
tropical countries. And further, that as potatoes 
contain about one fourth their weight of dry 
nutritive matter, it would require a crop of twenty- 
seven tons of potatoes per imperial acre, to yield 
the smallest of the quantities above mentioned as 
the yield of an acre of Plantains •, while only twenty 
to twenty-four tons of potatoes are obtained in 
favourable seasons and localities. 1 hough it is 
not probable that: the Plantain is cultivated in 
India, with the care to enable the largest possible 
quantity of produce to be obtained, yet there is 
no doubt that the produce is large and the cul¬ 
ture most simple. It would be an interesting 
subject of experiment for the Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties of India, to ascertain winch are the most 
productive varieties ; whether the modes oi 
cultivation adopted in that country have attained 
the highest limits of productiveness ; and also 
to determine the best methods for preserving the 
fruit in different places ; and also, when supers- 
bundant, whether its meal might not be piesei- 
ved for periods of scarcity, or for the season ot 
pthe year when the fresh fruit is not roeurable. 
In South America the fruit is not only used as 
am article of diet in its fresh state, but when 
dried, forms an article of internal trade, besides 
ha vin g its floor separated, and cooked or made 

into bisects. It is also Reserved in the 

Society Islands. The preservation of the fruit 
and the preparation of the meal has already 
been introduced into India. Some Jlautam 
meal WAS sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from 
Madras, a* well as baked Plantains from Jessore, 
by the Bev. J. Barry. These, after some years, 
are still in good preservation and well tasted. 
The late Hr. Stocks, and the loss is great 
which Science and the East India Service 
have sustained, in the death of this accom¬ 
plished naturalist, who was as remarkable for 
the variety of his attainments, as for his zeal 
for botanical science aud its application to 
practical purposes* informed . ** 

the Plantains at Baaseiuy where the cultivation is 
most extensive, are delicious in flavour, and that 
there the people had acquired the art of preserving 
them. But this was practised many years ago 
in Central India, and in Ceylon in 1840, the 
l»te Sir John Bobisou, Secretary of the ltoyal 
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Society of Ediaburgh,,wrQiqgfeq Hr. Boyle some 
year# since s “ Among . tlm vipmducts of India, 
which, I tliiak* , migUt be,' easily , topght i»tq, 
general sale in England,, are som#; pf the iwt# 
which, if cot in alkes 

would become as susceptible of, .transport, as those, 
of the Levant and the South of; J!m»ic8. i . Above 
all, the Banana, of which the varieties, which are 
rich in saccharine matter, make an admirable 
preserve, on being skinned and. split longitudin¬ 
ally and dried in the sun, by which procea# they , 
immediately acquire a consistence like Turkey 
figs, and become capable of being packed and 
preserved in the same way.” He concludes, by 
stating : “ I was in the habit of having large 
quantities preserved every year in this way at 
Hyderabad, and of using them as aq. article 
of dessert at table.” In treating of the culiva- 
tion of species of Musa or. Plantain in India 
for fibre, it is desirable to advert to the 
cultivation of the edible species, or the nu¬ 
merous varieties included under the names 
of Banaua and of Plantain, nnd suggesting them 
as above as subjects of experiment to members 
of the Agricultural Societies in India, to ascer¬ 
tain whether the modes of cultivation adopted in 
India have attained the highest limits of produc¬ 
tiveness ; and also whether the fruit might not be 
preserved i» different forms. Dr. Boyle has 
already observed that a remarkable instance of 
the gn-at length of time for which these Plan- 
taius jnay be preserved in an eatable state, 
occurred at the Exhibition of 1851. There 
were iome preserved Plantains, “ Phmtanft, pa- 
sado,” which had been brought home by 
Licut.-Gol. Colquhouu, II.A., from the pro¬ 
vince ->1 Jatisco (Guadalaxara), Mexico, in the 
year 1335, and which since then had remained 
nc'riecttd in a baggage warehouse. . The speci¬ 
men exhibited was the remainder of a package 
of 75 lb weight, made up, as customary, in the 
leaves a)d fibre of the plant, after haying been, 
subjected 1° considerable pressure. The sta|s 
of presesjfltion, after sixteen years, was favorat- 
bly report#! on by Dr. Lindley, and no sign# of 
decomposite "’ere then perceptible in the speci¬ 
mens given to Dr. Boyle by Colonel, now Sir 
W. lteid; tlo sugar of the fruit having been, 
sufficient to {reserve them. They are prepared 
in considerable quantities in the hot region 
(tierra calieutaf/d' the western coast of Mexico, 
for consumption in tire elevated district# of the, 
interior. The Silver Medal of the Society of. 
Arts was awarded foi samples^bpjji^iB 

to England. See the ‘ Transactions,' vol. 1, p. 
43, for the method of preparation, reprinted in 
‘ Trans. Agric. Soc. of India/ viii.p, <50. Before, 
however, proceeding to detail the methods of 
preseryationi piE the. fruit* M ^ preparation of 

the meal, it is desirable, to notice the relative 
value# of these as compared With other kinds oj 
fruit. This we are enabled to do from an excellen t 
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Report * On the cd«pi*itiott and nutriti vevalue of 
Plantain Mead/ hy' Profcawr Johnston, -jftAiiBhed 
in the ‘ Jotmtal ofrthfc ttigMatklandAgrieultoml 
Soet^y ofScothnrd, ’ml 848, and to which atten* 
tion tilted byProfessor Key; ofMadras. - 
thiite* shall see <tha^4n ettending the cnltnre of 
the Plantain, there is no probability of this ever 
becoming ho extensive as fbr it4 fruit to become 
valueless. lil > 

Chemical Analysis of Plantain 

, ‘ Fruit and Meal. 

Extracts from a Report upon the ' Properties 
of the Plantain Meal' —This meal is of a slight¬ 
ly brownish colour, and has au agreeable odour, 
which becomes more perceptible when warm 
water is poured upon it, and it has a considera¬ 
ble resemblance to that of Orris root. When 
mixed with cold water, it forms a feebly tena¬ 
cious dough, more adhesive than that of oatmeal, 
but much less so than that of wheaten flour. When 
baked ou a plate, this dough forms a cake which 
is agreeable to the sense of smell, and is by no 
means unpleasaut to the taste, By washing with 
water" this dough leaves a residue of insoluble 
tenacious gluten, as that of wheaten flour does. 
When filtered from the starch, the wash water 
gives no cloudiness when rendered slightly sour 
by Acetic Acid, when boiled yields a little coagu¬ 
lated albumen. Whether this is the case in 
the fresh fruit, or only in the dried meal prepar¬ 
ed from it, I have had no opportunity of deter¬ 
mining. The addition of Alcohol to the same 
watery solution renders it more or less distinctly 
gelatinous, as it does similar solutions obtained 
from other fruits, and form the turnip, parsnip, 
&c. This shows £he presence of pectin, or pectic 
acid, the Substance which in fruits, in the turnip, 
and in many other bulbous roots, takes the place 
of the starch found in grain, and in the tubers of 
the potato. When boiling water is poured over 
the meal, it is changed into a transparent jelly 
having an agreeable taste and smell. If it be 
boiled with water, it forms a thick gelatinous 
mass, very much like boiled sago in colour, but 
possessing a peculiar, pleasant odour. 

Composition of the Plantain Meal. —By a care¬ 
ful analysis, the composition of the plantain meal 
was found to be nearly as follows : 

a. The touier .—Mr. Law states that 59 parts 
of the fruit yielded only 80*85 of eatable parts, 
which, on drying in the air, were reduced to 
12'82 parts. The fruit,therefore, consisted.in 100 

' Per cent. 

... ... ... 47.71 

Waterby thesup 20-88 

Meal dried in tkmsun ... ... 3M»l 

‘-J- ’A-..-V ^ ' _ -U*. 

. ..; . * 100.00 
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The meal thus dried in the open air, when 
dried ? again in the laboratory at 218° F*hr., 
lost 4*07 per -owA* of water in addition; or 
one hundred parts ofthe«oeatifrttit contain 27 of 
dry'nutritive matter. 

- 1 - ■ * ‘ ( f ■ ’ 

6. The aUnuyen,Spc .—By combustion tlre pro¬ 
portion of uitrogeu in tliis meah in ifs-tu-dinary 
state, was found by Dr. Fromb«rg, in tw^ axpc- 
rimenis, to be 0*88 and 0 97 respectiv^y4,;Bgnal 
as a mean to 5 - 82 per cent, of protein compounds. 
These, as we have already seen, are most proba¬ 
bly in the state of soluble albumen takep up by 
cold water, .and of coagulated albumen attached 
to, or mixed with, the starch, cellular fibre,. &c. 
Iu the perfectly dry meal the proportion is 6*75 
per cent. * . .. 

c. The ash .—When burned in the air, the pro¬ 
portion of ash left behind, amount's to 2*32 per 
cent., or iu.tlie dried meal to 2*71 per cent. The 
entire composition of plantain meal is repre¬ 
sented iu the following rable : . ... 



■ DriaLi* 

Dried at 31 


the ait. 

*Wi. 

Water,... •«, ... ... 

1#07 


Starch, . 

67-42 

‘ 78-43 

Gum and Pectin. 

4-47 

5 21 

Cellular fibre,. 

4*84 

5-62 

Sllgai , ... •#. ... ••• a • • ••• 

2*03 

2-40 

Oil, a*. a a a • • . • a « • • • • a * 

041 

0*48 

Albumen (soluble), . 

1 21 

1*41 

Albumen (coagulated gluten, &c.). 

3-23 

374 

Ash, a • • «•* a a* ••• ••• 

232 

2-71 


100 00 

100-00 


On comparing the above composition with that 
of other kinds of food commonly eaten by man, 
we find the plaintain fruit to approach most near¬ 
ly in composition and nutritive value/o the po¬ 
tato, and the plantain meal to those of rice. Thus 
the fruit of the plantain gives 27 per cent., 
and the raw potato 25 per cent, of dry matter. 
Again, the dry mealy matter of the plantain, 
of the potato, and of rice consists respec* 


tively of — 

Rice. 

Potato. 

Plantain. 

Starcfl,... ••• ee# Ml 

86-9 

650 

78-4 

Sugar, Gum, &c. ... 

... 05 

15*0 

7 6 

I 1 at, ••• ••• ••• 

0-8 

l-o 

0-3 

Cellular, ... ■ ♦.* *• • 

... 8-4 

80 

. 5 6 

Protein compounds ... 

7*5 

8-0 

5-S,: 

■ «v 

Ash,... ••• ••• ••• 

... 0-9 

-• 8-0- 

:•?■■■ .2*7 


.- 


m.l. 


100*0* 

100-0 

1000 


ot. Comparing only the Starch, Sugar, &c., and 
tfie protein compounds, on which the nutritive * 
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quality of these different vegetable productions 
principally depends, we have the followiug num¬ 
bers ; 

Rice, Potato. Plantain. 

Starch, Stjgtr, &c. ... 67*4. ,790 t 860 

Protein compound*, ... *75 8*0 5*2 

These numbers show that it approaches, as I 
have' said, uearcst in its oomposition to rice, 
containing nearly as much starch, but a sensibly 
smaller proportion of the protein compounds, on 
which the sustenance of the muscles is supposed 
chiefly to depend. Ift regard to its value as n 
food for mnn in nortfifem climates, there is 
no reason to believe that it is unlit to sustain life 
and .health j. and as to warmer or tropical 
climates,'this conclusion is of more., weight. 
The pnly .chemical writer who has previous¬ 
ly made personal observations upon this point 
(M. Boussingault.) says : “ I have not suffi¬ 
cient data to determine the nutritive value 
of the banana, but 1 have reason to believe 
that it is superior to^hat of potato. I have 
given as rations to men employed at hard labour 
about 3 kilogrammes (C.} lb.) of half-ripe bana¬ 
nas, and 60 grammes (2 ounces) of salt meat.” 
Of these green bnuauas be elsewhere states that 
38 per cent, consisted of husk, and the internal 
eatable part lost 5G per cent, of water by drying 
in the sun. The 0 - 6 pounds, therefore, were 
composed of — 

Husk, . 2-5 If. 

Water,. 2 3 „ 

Heart dried in the sun, ... 18 „ 


• 0T» lb. 

so that less thau two pounds a day of this dried 
banana fruit, which we may suppose to be equal 
in quality and composition to the sun-dried plan¬ 
tain meal, above described, with two ounces of 
salt meat per day, were found sufficient to main- 
fain men, got slaves, at moderately hard labour. 
This was equal to 12-J- lb. dried eatable banana, 
and 1 pound of salt meat (query fish) per week. 
* * . * The composition of the ash of 

the Plantain also bears a close resemblance fo 
that of the potato. Both contain much alkaline 
matter, potash and soda salts, and in both there 
is nearly the same per centage of phosphoric acid 
and magnesia. In so far, therefore, as the 
supply of. those mineral .ingredients is con¬ 
cerned, by which the body is supported as 
necessarily .as by the organic food, there is 
no reason to doubt that the bauana, equally 
with the pptato, is fitted to sustain the strength 
of the animal .body. It must not be denied 
that our present,knowledge indicates the advan¬ 
tage of a mixture of food, as the most conducive 
to health and strength, but experience-show's 
that however desirable, this is not' absolutely 
'^necessary. The oat alone in Scotland raises and 
'^upports strong men; rye Alone does so in the 
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north of Europe.;' and the-potato alone does so 
in Ireland, . ©d* rowit^f*ai^ienoe in the case 
of the potato justifies, us, were there no experi¬ 
ence on the subject in tropkad oountries, » be¬ 
lieving, that; the banana,whiiih resembles it, will 
do the same. Whatever othec masons !mav Jwul 
us to recommend % mixture of .other food with 
it, especially w here hard labour, . perhaps .not a 
iinlural condition of tilings, is required, of him, 
we ought not to hose this recommendation 
upon any belief that the banana, wheu eaten 
alone, will not fully supply all the ordinary wants 
of the living animal. 

Cultivation .—The plantain has thus Irien 
proved to be valuable on account of its fruit., 
both in its unripe and ripe state, the latter both 
when fresh and when preserved, and for yielding 
nutritious meal. The plant is also to be esteem¬ 
ed on neeoiint of the fibre with which every part 
of it abounds. Though both the Plantain and the 
Banana are to be found near the lmts of the poor 
and in the gardens of the rich, tluynost profita¬ 
ble mode of culture has, probably, in few places 
been as yet ascertained. In the first place, of 
the great varieties to be found in cultiva¬ 
tion, it would he necessary to select those which 
abound most in the products we chiefly require. 
The small Banana is most esteemed as a fruit by ’ 
ISuropcnus, and the people of Southern Asia, 
but. the large-fruited and, in comparison with 
the other, coarse tasted Plantain is preferred 
by the natives of Northern India, as is the long 
j vellow Plantain in Jamaica. Both of the latter 
abound in fibre, and are tliereforetb be'pjroferml 
when both this and the fruit arr objects o*f de¬ 
sire. The culture of the Planain is, upon 
whole, very simple, as it will succeed in almost 
any soil where the climate i/ warm and moist. 
The vicinity of water, for jifeansing and washing 
the fibre, will, of cquw, be an essential. Profes¬ 
sor Key, of Mad as, lias stated that in India the 
Plantain will parish in the poorest soil and 
near bfackisl. water, and that its culture might 
be extended nth very little trouble and expense. 

A sucker befog planted, rapidly attains maturity; 
some varieties in eiglit months, others withm 
the year. Etch producing a buncli of fruit . 
[which inny weij|;h from twenty-five to forty, and 
even ninety poinds; and each throwing out from 
its roots and abound its stem, from six and 
seven to eight hvS ten fresh suckers. These will 
each form a distinct plant,producing its owa buwch 
of fruit; all requiring to be cat flown 
in order to make rootKfor the fresh suckeriP^^Bf, 
spring up. This ny\p on for fifteen ortwqn 
years, though somOflnk that is better to 
the plantation ertfirely or partially at 'shorter 
periods. A chief cousiderawMi % , '#e' ii di'lt«hce 
at which the placed, in 

orderto give room for the secondary suckers, 
as well as to allow of free ventilation. Some 
place them at distances of six feet, but it is , '* p A" 
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ter to have them ten feet apart, either ground, the luc in other parts of .the world, and especially in 
boundaries of ftel<to<flr big«wleB%or i* rows as a , situations where &'®s i cultivated in larger quanti¬ 
ties than the.fruitcan be consumed. The drying 
in the sun would be s.iti$eienf iu dry climates, but 
baking in ovens seems td ; be nfeeessary in moist 
climates, such as Dace* and Jessore. The 
process seems to be suffickntiyweil under¬ 
stood in several parts of IniliUv ^Imn JfeTVuit is 
of a good kind, no addition of ’ sugar,be 
necessary. This subject seemed «o worthy ofa 
fair trial in the British West Indies to the Sotao- 
ty of Arts, that they offered, iu the year. 1834, a 
premium for its encouragement. It seems -no 
less important for the Bast Indies, especially if 
any planters should be induced to cultivate the 
Plantain,'in large quantities, ou apcouut of its 
fibre, or for the preparation of half-stuff for 
paper-makers. 

Plantain Meal. —Mr. Simmonds describes this 
meal as prepared by stripping off the husk of the 
fruit, slicing the core, and drying it in the tun. 
When thoroughly dry it is powdered and sifted, 
it is known among the creoles of the West Indies 
under the name of Gonquin tay. It has a 
fragrant odour, which it acquires when drying, 
and which somewhat resembles that of fresh hay 
or tea. The flavour ol the meal is, moreover, 
said to depend a good deal on the rapidity with 
which the slices are dried. Hence, the operation 
is only fitted for dry weather, unless where a kiln 
or stove is had recourse to. Above all, the 
Plantain must not be allowed to approach too 
closely to yellowness or ripenesss, otherwise it 
becomes impossible to dry it. The colour of 
*the meal is, moreover, injured, when steel knives 
are used in husking or slicing ; but nickel blades 
or Bamboo sheers would not injure the colour. 
Ou a large scale, some single machine might be 
adapted to the husking and slicing processes, and 
the mode tried by which arrow-root is obtained, 
by scraping and suspension in cold wntev. It is 
calculated that the fresh core will yield forty per 
cent, of dry meal, and that 5 lb. may be ob¬ 
tained from an average bunch of 25 lb. Weight j 
and an acre of Plantain walk of average quality, 
producing even during the year 450 such bunch¬ 
es, would yield upwards of a ton of meal, the 
value of which must of course vary in different 
countries according to the price of'other articles 
of food. In the West Indies it is largely em¬ 
ployed as the food of infants, children, and con¬ 
valescents. In point of nutritious value, we 
have seen that the fruit approaches the potato, 
and the meal to that of rice. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, of the value of this meal, and 


separate plaaliti(m.^Itt tiie lfetter ease, it is 
re^ammended'that there ehouWbe spaoe entmgh 
between the row* to atiow of the culture of other 
crops. In some parts of India, the Plantain is 
employed as a miifce, or to afford shade, to the 
Betel Vine (itself one of * the most valuable of 
crops), or to young Areca-nut and to •Cocoa-nut 
Palms. By cutting away some of the suckers 
as they arise-at different periods, and allowing 
others to remain, u supply of fruit, and also of 
stems for fibre, may be obtained for a 
great part of the year. In Demerara and 
Guiana, the Plantains have been injured by 
some disease, 1 which has impaired their fruit¬ 
fulness, and consequently, the profits of their 
culture. It lias been recommended to plant 
them at sufficient distances (as eight feet) 
to allow of free ventilation, accompanied with 
good tillage in the intervals and the cultivation 
of annual crgps of Maize, Yams, Sugar-cane, or 
Kddpes. (Arum.) According to the distances, 
there may be from 300 to upwards of 400 plants 
in an acre, each producing, say, on an average, 
seven suckers;.making in all from 3100 to 3200 
plants in an acre. 

Preservation of the Fruit. —The fruit of the 
Plantain, when ripe, containing a sufficient pro¬ 
portion of nutritive matter may well serve as a 
portion of the food of the natives of warm 
countries^ But it is probably as much employed 
by them before being perfectly ripe, as it is some¬ 
times stewed, and at other times fried ; and, by 
tht natives of India, dressed in various ways to 
eat with rice. In the West Indies, the fresh 
Plantain, when boiled whole, forms a mass of 
considerable toughness, and which, when beaten 
in a mortar, constitutes the foo-foo of the 
negroes. (Simmonds.) When nearly or perfectly 
ripe, it is pleasantly, or even lusciously sweet, and 
it is in the former state that it is preserved. 
Col. Colquhoun describes the mode of prepa- 
tion as very simple: “ The fruit is gathered when 
fuMy ripe, and is laid on light cane frames, ex¬ 
posed to the sun. AVhen it begins to shrivel, 
the outer skin is stripped off. This is stated to 
be a very essential part of the process, as without 
it the iVuit acquires an unpleasant flavour. After 
this, ihe drying is completed. During this pro¬ 
cess it becomes covered with a white, mealy eflio- 
rescefeoe of sugar, as the fig does uiiikMmjMnlar 
circumstances. For convenience of trtQfwl it 
is pressed into masses of about 75 lb. each, and: 
is wrapped ktqilautain leaves. The masses are 
twenty-four inches ‘long by fourteen ' wide, and 
fout HaolMM'tJwdc. .: The samples presented, to the 

ently moistjOfrw^ between 

the date and the. fig, very sweet,a»d withootany 
acidity. It isevudent that this process ofr pre* 
servation wilPbe found to be of considerable va- 
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of the benefit of preparing il.wherew&’fhe fruit is 

-liiiL i S-L* Miioultaa? __ _ .1 


amiutned 

i* ' 


larger 


qualities' 


'it can be 


w „ w Jipij of th$ ^re^tte^antain has 
been stated to abound in fibre^mdeed, almost, 
every part of the plant may be saia to be availa- 
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ble for this product. It if related, Chatfroiu the; 
upper part of the spurious stems, M>hral vessel*;' 
my be Polled out in handfulls, ampere usedes 
^mer,;|a. the, )Vfat Indies. > De, CandoHu fias 
described them as consisting/ in Musa, of seven 
distinct fibres lying parallel, formed into bauds; 

* and La Cl^snajp of upwards of twenty, arranged 
in a spiral manner, M. Mold describes the 
secondary cell-menibrane as divided into as 
mnnyjss twenty parallel spiral fibres. But these 
am pot the fibres which are separated for econo¬ 
mic purposes, nor*re they situated on the same 
side iof the' vegetable structure. For instance, 
if we fdjps any; separate layer of the Plantain 
stem—that is, a part of the sheathing footstalk 
of a leaf—we may observe oil its outer side a 
layer M strong longiludiiml fibres, which form a 
kind of.framework or ribs for the support of the 
structure, which is cellular on its inside. It is 
on this side that spiral vessels are plitced, and 
next the pith in exogenous plants. They are 
abundant in the peduncle, or core, as it is 
often called, of the Musa. As in the Manilla, 
so in the common Plantain, the fibre is 
found to be coarse and strong in the outer 
layers of the sheathing footstalks, fine and 
silky, in the interior, and of a middling quality 
in the intermediate layers. This fibre is separat¬ 
ed by the natives of Dacca, for instance, and is 
used by them for making the striug of the bow 
with which cotton is tca/.ed (bowed). Much of 
it is well adapted for cordage. Mr. Leyoester 
(». supra), when calling attention to the fibre of 
the Musa tex tills grown in Calcutta, directed 
'attention to the fibres of M. sapientum and of, 
M. omuta, as fitted to answer ns string for all 
gardening purposes. Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion 
that the common Plantain most probably afford¬ 
ed the Indian Islands the principal material for 
their clothing, in the same way that the inde- 
genous species does in the Philippine Islands. 
The art of making cloth from these fibres seems 
also to have been known in Madagascar. There 
is no doubt that the large cultivated Plantain of 
Indiaipontains a considerable quantity of strong 
fibre, in tb« some way that the common yellow 
P frntolp does in Jamaica. But it seems well 
worthy of inquiry, whether the wild, and at 
present u^l^s Plantains, growing along the foot 
of the Himalaya? and on the Neilgherries, may 
not yield a gtn|pger fibre than any of the cultivated 
kinds. The fibre , may be easily separated from 
many parts, by sijqply shaping it on a stone or flat- 
board, with a pioofe of hard, wood 4 iron, though 
frequentiy used, np doubt irqures the colour. In 
the following cfiieolM^givpn by Dr. Hunter 
(‘ Art Journal,' pp, J08 *nd 876) tb? 

essentials are attended, toj. ap’d the fibre is sepa¬ 
rated in an uninjured state^f^ft, the process is 
probably not the most ecc^OHimfli fb prbjppei 
the fibres of the Plantain, hie refects the outer, j 
withered layer of leaves, ancPthen Strips off the 
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difewitUyemy 'ilm Jtem them in 

the shade; if al^lbclvit plant -has 

been cut down. Lay slcaf-afcalfc Ovw dpng fiat, 
board? with the hitter Surface m»perroost,acrapir 
the pulp off with * biant piece s^hoopMcefr&c- 
ed in a groove in a long pieoeof wood. When* 
the inner side, whhSi has the thickest layer of 
pulp, has been cleaned, turn overibe leafand 
scrape the back of it. When a good buadfeof 
fibres has been thus partially cleaned, it ought to 
be washed briskly in a large quantity of water, so 
as to get rid, as quickly as possible,of all the 
pulpy matter which may still adhere to the fibres. 
It may be readily separated by boiliitgtbe fibres 
in an alkaline ley or in alkaline soaps, but not in 
the Indian soaps made with quicklime, as these 
are too corrosive. When the fibres .have been 
thoroughly washed, they should be spread nut in 
thin layers or hung up in the wind to dry. If 
exposed to the sun when in a damp state, a 
brownish-yellow tinge is communicated, which 
cannot be easily removed by bleaching. Expo¬ 
sure during the night to the dew bleaches them, 
but it is at the expense of part of their strength. 
If wc attend only to what is essential in the 
above process, we find that all that is required^* 
scraping or pressure to separate the cellular and, 
watery from the fibrous parts. This is followed 
by careful washing, and sometimes by boiling in 
an alkaline ley, but the latter part of the process 
does not appear to be essentially necessary. In 
the West Indies, according to the complete ac¬ 
count of a practical correspondent in Jamaica, as - 
given in Simmonds’ ‘ Commercial Products *#! 
the Vegetable Kingdom,’ the fibre is separaffU,- 
either by crushing under rollers in a mill, or 
by fermentatiom. If by the latter process, 
there is considerable saving in carriage, as 
the steins, when cut down, are heaped toge¬ 
ther near where they have grown, and -am 
shaded from the sun by laying the leaves over 
them. A drainage of the sap takes place, which 
is described as having a tanning property; and 
as discolouring the pieges which lie at the bottom.. 
But several weeks elapse before deoorapositieci 
is complete, when the fibres can be easily Sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the vegetable mass. There 
is little doubt, that besides discoloration, there 
must be some weakening of the fibre by. this pro¬ 
cess, as we know takes place in India when the 
stems are steeped in water until some deeom- 
pggj^gllfisJces place. It is-usual, not to .epMhe 
stefirttapitil fruit has beon produoed; “for two-jrea- 
tons—first, that the fruit be not jbst, andaeoand- 
ly, that the tree will not have waived tthitt-i foil 
growth and ordinary size, and the fibres wiU .be 
too tender.”^ This m 

in the Philippines, where tlteiSl^#ient before 
the-faui appem»^iin.:efd«F ,, 4 a#Wure ,n .. better 
quali^ j of ■ -It , pwlt ; ,«n - inter¬ 
esting experiment for th«»^i 4wovu»bly situ¬ 
ated, to ascertain the mode , by which the 
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beatkindof ftbefris JtfsdMWd, ton* of fibre per day. 

be tbytes®V'dNfllMMiflhboita» ate re- 
farit',l*<,i rt w | MNi t 4 etfc " :1 '•:/Hi' •• fi* retired,and• *ff wm ■wowd Wediir 

^, ) .,'fbe<*te«!*ie 1 sumed, with a propoFtrafiste tjttebtity rifliine? or 

abooiwwiiP vttre^gixttftid» end the soda, that is ita> ewfWate, mftjrWArstde- 

W a y tagdtlrS 'it^oier, *on being beid down, prirediof its carbonictie ttele• 
be;<««&• mmfat? withra;<*Wgle stroke of *• by preparing, in a small 'sepiiirete ■ bjiijer, the 
hatebst ^Fif^nthie.^ • It . is then divided, Ion- quantity of liquid necessary for s dny V-qo«**u»p- 
gitndinaUy, n»to four parts, the centre taken out tioa, which may be done in about'itn, l^r* by r 
and left to serve as manure, and the pieces eon* taking, by'weight, ten parts of soda, six pgrta of 
vayedat onoetothemillto -be crushed. It is quick-lime, and not less than seventy parts of 
g j aid that “ one man can cut down 8011..trees, water. The operation of boiling in the sodnley 
and split them ,ina day.” A very convenient is said to be important in separating the gluten 
size for, the rollers of the mill, will be found to and colouring matter from the fibres, and also to; 
be about three feet in length and one foot, in dia- facilitate their bleaching. The lightest coloured 
meter. ' Til'the process of crushing, care should fibres do not require more than six hour* to 
be taken to separate the tender from the harder bleach, whilst the darkest will probably take 
layers, of fibre. This may be attained by having from twelve to eighteen hours. -It is advisable 
the rollers of the mill placed horizontally ; and if to place over each boiler the means of lifting the 
the pieces of Plantain are passed lengthways mass of fibre when boiled, and suffering it to 
through the mill the pressure will be uniform, drain into the boiler before it is carried away to 
and the fibre uninjured. “ Iu this manner, pass be washed. The machinery necessary for eleans- 
the different sorts of layers separately, and the ing and washing may be of various descriptions 
produce will be about four pounds of fibre from —as that used by paper-makers in England, or by 
each tree. The stalks of the branches of the coffee-planters and arrow-root grower* in the 
Plantain (no doubt the midrib of the leaf is meant) West Indies. The fibre may be dried, jjy being 
give the best fibre, and a large quantity as com- luiug over lines made of the same material. These, 
pared with the body of the trees ; 100 lbs. of the when dry, may be pressed and packed.’ For carry- 
stalk will give 15lb. uett of fibre. In general, ing on the culture of the Plautainon an extensive 
if a tree will give 41b. nett of fibre, the stalks scale, in the West Indies, it is .stated that the 
will give lib. out of the 4ib. The stalks ought materials will cost £2000, buildings £500, pur- 
also to be crushed separately, because they are chase of land £1500, working capital £1000 to 
harder than the exterior layers of the tree. £5000. The estimated expense in cultivating 

About 3000 trees may be passed through the one quarrec or 5 ^ Euglish acres, in,Plantains, will 

mill in a day. Whilst the experiments were in be £30, as the work can be easily performed by 
progress, it was ascertained that, with a single one labourer in 30) days, at 2s. sterling per day. 
horse, 100 Plantain trees, on an average, were A quarree will produce 18 tons of mill-fibre, the 
crushed in twenty minute,*—giving five minutes’ cost of the preparation of which: is as follows,: 
rest for the horse ” The quantity of produce For workmen’* wages, sod#, lime,and fuel, at £3 per tain £54 

from each plant, is the point of greatest discre- Sun ag cr" Europc ’ at £i pcr , ton " ^ 

paucy between the West Indian practice and Dr. insurance, office fees, fcc., at f t per ton is 

Hunter’s experiments, as he mentions only a ' v - 

fear ounces of fibre as procurable from each Thus miking the total expense of producing 
plant., But as he rejected, the outer parts, and 18 tons of fibre £174, or £9 18s id. per ton. 

did no( include the midrib of the leaves, the dis- By another statement, derived from different 

cM?pan$y may be partly accounted for. The comb- data, but somewhat similar sources, it lias been 
iugs or tow, separated from the fibres during calculated that Plantain fibre, in a coarse state, 
their preparation, are also of value as a substi- might be laid down in England, at £J 0 6s. Sd. But 
tuts for horse-hair, for stuffing mattresses, kc. ; some expense would be incurred in cleansing the 
and also the peduncle or. core, if pounded into fibre for finer purposes. In another account, also 
halfstpffTar paper-makers. Some of the cellular taken from West In<|$# t information, it is stated 
tissue. containing much fibrous matter, might, that the cost of wglh£i?u$ed fibre would amount 

to. • the same purposes, to £7 Is* Sd., to fh^^ijf^ourse, freight would 
In .addition to ihe above-processes of crushing have to be added half-stuff Cor paper- 

and wasbiflg, tho.-W«*t Tndian acoouut also gives makers might, ..fd ,itia ^pgd^ime, be .produced 
the^deteiU ot^be-peoeess^ boating tb« fibre with jfrom. tib^ /i«fm»e at Jbttpmfct. As 

carbouatejof soda m*d ^jpwcMimey i«,,order, it is jP^ntg^j^je ias, not ^i^Ss fa ^& m b$vc 

ter, and £o djowwit these «^ulatmn| 

qualities im?mg been crashed sepSW*er Brd; tbey ; j^e intare^ing, as 

If. are .s^^aiid. the experiments which had been 

uely. > The proportions given in the above ac- made, tl»at large quantities of a valuable product 
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mfey be obtained at a comparatively fehcfep rate; | ntakeUse of them; TMaia'wrtftcienfc proof that 
and this, fown what is riow a compileWe refose-~-| they are not veryabundantthere. But “in the 
that is, tihe stem and leaves; while the expenses of vicinity of someofthe EiltalrftHkt is, of District), 
cultute overpaid for bv the fruit. And the ittore Jails, tfte.Himtaitt is etdttCntHl 'UWiy\*t<rihivuly, 
so, as the data are* West * Indian, Where the but no useis made Of the stemSi Wi^ nm ntlOw- 
prices of material mid the trrtgesof labour are to rot on the surface Of thc'grfenntP.*?This if 
much higher than in India-. Sped mens of also the case in most part* 1 oMttdte^- On the 
Plantain fibre, and a barrel of it’for experiment- opposite coast of Arracan; the'^Plrtntaitt is abnn- 
al purposes, were sent by two Kxhibitors from dnnt. What seem to be the layers follningthe 
Demeram, also some frbm Porto Rico (».lllust. stein of such a plants and about seven feet in 
Cat., p. 982); and it was stated that the fibre length, ore sold therein a dried State, and called 
might be obtained in very large quantities from Pa-lha-you 8hnw \ some of it even twisted*into a 
the Plantain cultivation of the former colony, bast rope, is sold for the same sum, that is; for otle 
It is calculated that Upwards of 6001b. weight of rupee the mautid or for about three shillings per 
fibre might be produced annually from each acre cwt. As the above Shaw or bast of an unknown 
of Plantains; after reaping the fruit crops. It is plant is sold at so cheap a rate, as well as the 
further Stated, that “ at present, the steins of the other basts sent from Arracan to the Exhibition 
Plantahii trees, when cut down, are allowed to of 1851, even a'ter some preparation, there is 
rot on the ground. If a remunerative price no reason why Plantain fibre might not be sent 
could life realised for tins fibre, a new branch cheaply into market; and no doubt that it 
of industry would be opened up to the would very soon command a price equal to its 
colonists.” India, unfortunately, furnishes real value, as a material for paper-makings for 
no statements showing the rates at which cordage, or for textile fabrics. The fibre might 
Plantain fibre, tow, and pulp, might be oh- be collected in situations where the plant is at¬ 
tained ns’ articles of commerce. Dr. Hunter, ready cultivated, iu gardens, or where it grows 
of Mndras, has done much in showing the wild, and its stems not turned to any account. Or 
various purposes to which this valuable pro- it might be cultivated in fields on its own ac- 
duct might be applied; as he sent to the Exliibi- count, either with or without other crops, such 
tion of 1851 both the fibre and the tow in a as Pan or Piper Utile, or (tinger, Turmeric; &e. 
well-cleaned state. The former about four feet The fruit in its fresh state, near towns, or in a 
in length, and also dyed of several colours, as preserved state, or converted into meal, ought to 
well as twisted into fine cord and into rope. Some pay all the expenses of, and afford some profit 
Plantain rope was, moreover, sent in a tarred on the culture. The stems and leaves would 
state. A portion of the tow sent in a state fit thus be obtained at a minimum of cost—that 
for packing and stuffing, and some converted into is, simply of carriage. Indeed, if the crush- 
paper ; of the latter, some was almost as thin as ing mill were not of too cumbrous a nature, 
silver paper, and some of it seemingly as tough it might be brought into the vicinity of the 
and tenacions asf parchment, well fitted for pack- field, in the same way that the natives of 
ing paper, as apparently little affected by water. India construct a sugar-mill and boiler in the 
But in England some excellent letter paper immediate vicinity of where the Date tree is 
has been made frdm the Plantain fibre. Besides grown or the Sugar-cane cultivated. A mill, 
the above, Plantain meal was sent by Professor consisting of the rollers of a sugar-mill or’an 
Key from Madras, and preserved Plantains from enlarged churka, with an Archimedean screw, 
Jcssore. But dried Plantains seem already esta- or with cog-wheels, or with bands, to which 
blished as fen article of commerce at Bombay, as motion is given by bullocks, as practised in 
we observe them among the exports for the year various parts of India, would probably be snffi- 
1850-51, from thence to Cutcli and Guzcrat, to cientlv effective, and certainly economical. The 
the extent 'pf Sfi? cwt., valued at 1456 rupees, separation of the different qualities of fibre, with 
So thatt^ applications of which the washing, combing or heckling, and drying, 

Plantain fixfit and fibre are susceptible have might at first all be performed by hand,' where 
been alrfef^-MIde-in India. It remains only labour is so cheap. If all the fibrous matter, 
to produce them es 'cheaply ns the” other products or the combings or tow only, should bfe'reqeftMd 
of the country. ' ; ®r.«$Hunter, in his experiments, for conversion into half-stuff forpOpeiMm&kcrs, 
found that thte^fibpjs c6st about three aunas, or nothing is more effective, and at i thfe'feBi«Aitt«o 
about sixpen^’^ ^^fid—which is prohibitive so edondmfefll;'' *8 *' the 1 < i ®o 

as an artidfe of he states' that if re- this' atttffiticn^ lias beer r yBfeit ly 

gular supplies required; the Bailey'' '(* BUO. NlP ii; *p. 

price might be redu(M^ ;; t%4 , t»iiife^' r ‘'He' also 4'86),-and'iidamkiftfeb in 
mentions that, at Maditts;tfci law ' at 'Which the principle otfc'Euftipehn Its cost 

stems were at first aupirii&'i^^'annas for. Would “be^re(ftcd' 1 itopteoc^^gineers, fcmn- 
one hundred trees: but this Was raised ,to four dations, trad allcharges fodaded—three shil- 
rupees for the same number, when he began to lings ; htid this Charge supposes the more 
/ 12S4. 
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than usually bjeavy machiue employed for 
paper-making ”! “ T|e total wages for the 

preparation of 20 to 3t)lb.” of suitableroateri- 
ah “ would amount to seveopence-halfpenny ” 
Mr.. Heuley^adds, “ in the event of. employ¬ 

ing such fibraa as tbePlantain leaf stalk, a small 
pair*of hard wood grooved rollers, such as tliey 
employ for squeezing sugar cane, would lie very 
useful. Their cost is two shillings.” I)r. Iloyle 
having, in a Lecture before tire Society of Arts, 
recommended the Plantain as likely to yield , an 
abundant supply of material for paper-making, 
Mr. Henley observes : “ From extensive cultiva¬ 
tion of the Banana or Plantain, which surrounds 
nlmost.every house, it is probable this material 
would form one of the first objects of attention 
by paper-material collectors ; but from its coarse, 
stringy nature, it would be cheaper in the state 
of fibre than as half-stuff. This plant, offers 
great advantages for our views generally, for it is 
truly iu the position of refuse, inasmuch as it 
ltns ^already paid the charges of its cultivation 
by its products iu fruit. The interior of the 
plant, or true flower-stein, is eaten as a vegeta¬ 
ble by the natives ; the lower part being perfectly 
mild, whilst the upper extremity, near the bunch 
of fruit, pours out, on cutting it across, a limpid 
fluid, which is very acrid and deleterious, and 
is a true substantive olive dye on cottou cloth, 
as indelible ns marking ink, for which it may be 
substituted.” With regard to the price at which 
such materials could be obtained, Air, Ilenlev 
says; “ I am of opiuion that contracts could be 
made, according to the ordinary usages of the 
country, at the rate of from one rupee eight 
anflhs, or three shillings, to two rupees eight 
anuas, or five shillings, per ninund of 82 lbs., 
deliverable at any central depot within a radius 
of twentymiiles. These prices are equal to from 
about £1 4s. to £7 a ton; and that of these too, 
a lowest-priced material could be landed in Lon- 
dou, paying all charges, for £13 4s., and the more 
expensive, which would include articles equal to 
linen rags, at £16 5s.” Having already noticed 
the facility with which the species of Plantain 
may be cultivated in suitable climates, Dr. Hoyle 
mentions that he lately tasted some excellent 
fruit of Mum Carendishii, grown in a Fer¬ 
nery on Putney Heath. lie warns cultivators 
against planting the Plantain too close toge¬ 
ther .; for though this may produce fineness of 
fibre, it will also diminish strength, and wnnt of 
free., ventilation may produce disease. For se¬ 
parating the fibre, it may be a question whether 
smooth or grooved- eylinders will be best for so 
fleshy slid moist a substance, but it is very neces¬ 
sary to remember that the pulp or the fibre must 
be thoroughly dried, in order that it may not 
undergo decomposition when in transit in the 
bold of a ship. Of dto value of the Plantain 
ibre for paper-making, there can, he conceives, be 
>o doubt- Some paper, though unbleached, 
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but excellent es Ifrr-. as substance and tenacity 
are concern^ .ftp India by Dr. 

Hunter, in 185 lv’. 1 ®^i|he.,ywuv 1846, Mr. May 
showed Dr, Itovle jtftiae riieautiful specimens of 
note and letter paper timfa from JPJkmtom fibre. 
He was at that tiifta anxious to esUbUsli a 
manufactory for Plantain paper in Calcutta, but 
subsequently went to one of tl«,Britisji colonies 
in So.utli America ; and a gentleman showed spe¬ 
cimens of paper made from Plantain fihge in 
Demerara. Mr. Itoutledge subsequently made 
some excellent paper, both of a tough aud of a 
fine quality, from the fibres of species'of Musa— 
sheets of which lie presented to Dr. Royle, who 
lias lately seen specimens of similar paper in the 
hands of Mr. Sharp. Besides which, excellent 
paper has for some time been made from the re-, 
fuse of or from worn-out Manilla rope. All 
which facts prove that an excellent material 
for paper-making may be had iu inexhausti¬ 
ble supplies, whenever those cjiiefly interest¬ 
ed choose to take the necessary measures for 
securing such a supply. As to the other 
uses to which Plantain fibre cau be applied, 
Lieut. Col. Whinyntes, Principal Commissary of 
Ordnance, in a letter to the Secr< tary to the 
Military Board at Madras, states that the Plan¬ 
tain oakum or tow sent by Dr. Hunter is 
“undoubtedly of a very superior description, 
and admirably adapted for packing. From 
the soft, clastic character of the fibre, he also 
conceives that it would he a desirable sub¬ 
stitute for coir in stuffing hospital beddings, &c. 
But be fears that the supply is too limited, 
•and the cost all too high, being at that time 
(October 29th, 1850) about three annas the 
pound.” With respect to the strength of Plantain 
fibre, I).-. Royle states that in atme experiments 
which he had made on Plantaiu fibre, some from 
Aladras bore a weight of 190 lb., but the speci¬ 
men from Singapore bore not leas than 390 lb., 
while a salvage of Petersburgh Hemp, of the 
same length and weight, broke with 160 lb. 
A twelve-thread rope of Plantain fibre made in 
India broke with 864 lb., when a similar rope 
made of Pine apple fibre broke with 924 lb. Even 
from these experiments, it is evident that Plan¬ 
tain fibre possesses sufficient tenacity to be appli¬ 
cable to many, at least, of the ordhmry purposes 
of cordage, as is very clearly .shown by the ex¬ 
periments detailed4h the following tabular state¬ 
ment. But it is probable that the plants grown 
in a moister climate than that of Madrits will 
posess a greater degree of strength. The outer 
fibres may. also be converted into a useful kind 
of coarse canvass, as has been done hggPr. Hun¬ 
ter; and the more delicate inner fibres most pro-; 
bably intp |#r fabrics, as is the oaspj^ith those 
of or Mum textilif, when Uqual care 

has been token in the preparation and separation 
of the fibres, and there is some experience in 
weaving them.— Royle, Fib. Plants. 
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(5501) MUSA SAPIENTUM. Musace^. 
The Plantain. 

Kilah, Duk. 1 Vallee-kai, Tal. 

There are several varieties of the Banana culii 
vated in the Deccan,—the large red, the green 
and the yellow. A small sort, which is sup- 
poosed to be the real Banana of the West In¬ 
dies, is perhaps the most luxuriant of the whole, 
The plants blossom at all seasons, and as soon 
as the .drupe of fruit begins to ripen, which is 
known by some turning color, it is cut and 
hung up to ripen in the house. Hie plant will 
not bear again, and may be cut down (other¬ 
wise it will perish of itself,) when the surround¬ 
ing shoots grow «p and blossom as the former. 
The plants are generally grown in beds or clusters 
iu a good rich soil, when fine fruit is almost the 
sure return. In transplanting the shoots, if two 
or three feet high, about one half is generally cut 
ofl'ofthe common plantain the given fruit is used 
iu curries; the natives use the extremities of 
the flower shoots, the heart of the stein, and 
that portion Of it from which the roots proceed 
iti their curries. This and the variety Musa 
I’aradisiaca Banana, Valey is cultivated every¬ 
where in Southern India. It yields a line white 
silky fibre of considerable length, specifically 
lighter than Iiemp, Flax and Aloe fibre by 1-ith 
or l-5tli and possessing considerable strength. 
There are numerous varieties of the Plantain, 
which yield fibres of different qualities, viz: 

Itustaley, superior table plantain. 

Poovaley, or small Guindy variety. 

Payvaley, a pale ash colored sweet fruit. 

Monden, 3 sided coarse fruit. 

Shevaley, large red fruit. 

Putchay Laden or long curved green fruit. 

These varieties, as might be expected, yield 
fibres of very different quality. The only samples 
in which the different plants are noted, were those 
contributed by the South Arcot, Local Com¬ 
mittee, but they are not well cleaned. Very fine 
specimens of this fibre were contributed by the 
Local Committees of Masulipatam, Taujore, Ma¬ 
labar, Canara, Nellore and Travancore. Very 
carefully prepared Plantain fibre, Hackled Do 
yarn, string, rope, tow and half stuff for paper 
were exhibited by the Madras School of Industrial 
Arts. The same fibre was exhibited from almost 
every district in the Presidency, and varies in 
shade and quality according to the method of 
cleaning that has been adopted. This plant' has 
a particular tendency to rot and to become stiff, 
brittle and discoloured by steeping in the green 
state, and it has been ascertained by trial that the 
strength is in proportions to the cleanness of the 
fibre. If it has been well cleaned, and all the 
sap quickly removed, it bears immersion in water 
as w ell as most other fibres, and is about the 
same strength as Russian Hemp. The coarse 
largd fruited plantains yield the strongest and 
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suited for weaving, and if carefully prepared, these 
have a glossy appearance like silk. This gloss 
however can only be got by cleaning rapidly, and 
before the sap has time to stain the fibre, it is soon 
lost if the plant be steeped in water. By far thel 
greater number of specimens of Plantain fibre ex¬ 
hibited were discolored from steeping, and they 
had acquired a dull ash grey or brown color, 
which in this plant is always accompanied by 
stiffness and brittleness ; one or two of the speci¬ 
mens are so brittle as to break when gently rub¬ 
bed ; others are harsh and stiff. Some well made 
rope, line, and string were exhibited by several of 
the Local Committees. A 2d Class Medal was 
awarded for the ropes from Mnyaveram iu Tan- 
jore, these were clean, strong, silky and well laid 
up. A 2nd Class Medal was awarded to Mr. 
Thorpe for the cleanest and largest bundles of 
Plantain fibre, prepared in the Monegar Choultry. 
The Madura Local Committee exhibited fine spe¬ 
cimens of fibre cleaned both by the quick process 
and by soaking, the latter have lost their gloss 
and are stiff and not so strong as the others. The 
Travancore Local Committee exhibits some ex¬ 
cellent fibre and rope, the latter very carefully 
laid up but stiff from over twisting. This kind 
of rope ouglit not to be hard spun, as it becomes 
stiffer when wet and is liable to snap if it gets 
into a twist or knot, The Plantain fibre being 
one of the most abundant in India, has received 
this lengthened notice.— M. E. J. R. 

( 5502 ) MUSA TEXTILIS. Manilla Hemp. 
Among the various substitutes for hemp, few have 
hitherto attracted more attention than Manilla 
Hemp, and this as well from the elegance of its 
appearance, combined with the power of bearing 
great strains, as from being very durable, 
lighter, and also cheaper than Russian hemp. It 
has of late years been much employed for cordage 
of various kinds, especially where considerable 
strain is required, as in ropes for raising goods 
into warehouses or out of mines, „ Sdkie yachts, 
as well as many American vessels, have the 
whole of their rigging composed of Manilla 
Hemp, and this cordage, when worn out, can 
be converted into an excellent quality of pa¬ 
per. The plant yielding this fibre iu Eastern 
Asia, is extremely interesting, not only be¬ 
cause it may easily be cultivated but because 
there are other specif of the same genus 
which may be turned to the same useful account. 
The plant which yields Manilla Hemp is called 
Abaca, The natives distinguish several varieties 
of the Abaca. 9 

1. Abaca btava (the wild Abaca), called Agotai 
by the Bicoles. 

2. Mountain Abaca, the fibres of which only 
serve for making ropes, that are called Agotog 
and Amoquid in the Bicol language./ 

3. The Sagig of the Bisayas. 

4. The Laquls of the Bisayas, by whom the 


,i • » ay — -a - — — — ""i t v—» 

inicKest fibres, the smaller kinds yield fine fibres, fibres of the original Abaca are called Lamot. 
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Rnmphius states that the Malay name is P 'mang sufficient for all the purposes of twine requires 
utan,; that it is called in Amhoyna, Kula abbal; in their gardens. Some time after this was 
in Ternate, Fana ; and in Mindanao, Coffo, as written we find it stated in the * Proceedings 
also the cloth made from it. tie distinguishes of the Agricultural Committee of the Society,’ 
the Mindanao kind from that of Auiboyna. 1st October, 1836, that “a row of the Musa 
by the natives of the Philippine Islands, who arc plant, from which the China grass cloth is 
said to apply the same name to its fibre. The ! made, is in a flourishing condition.” But, on 
plant is sometimes called a tree, but it is, in fact, j 12th August, 1840, the Committee notice the 
only a large herbaceous plant, which belongs to j favourable appearance of some plants of the Ma- 
the same genus, aud is, in (act, a kind of plantain j nilla hemp-tree (the abaca or Musa textilis.) Mu- 
ox banana, which is named Mum textilis by I »u textilis is the Abaca of the natives of the 
botanists. It was first called Musa sj/lres/ris by i Philippine Islands. It is found both in a wild 
Bumphius in his * Herbarium Amboiuense.’ It ! aud cultivated state, but the natural groves are 
was thought to be a variety of AT. trogloditarum j considered as property. The fruit is green and 
by Blanco, but called Mum textilis by Don Luis i hard, and of a disagreeable |pstc. Several vil- 
Nee, in a memoir which has been translated into J luges formerly furnished yearly 1500 arobas each 
English, and published in the ‘ Annals of i of the fibre, and others exported nearly as much 

Botany,’ vol. i; where there may also be j cordage. With the produce of this plant, the 

seen another memoir, which was seat in French j natives of t hese villages pav their tribute, parish 
to Sir Joseph Banks. These have been repub- i dues, purchase the necessaries of life, and clothe 
lislicd iuthe * Transactions of the Agric. Sue. of ! themselves. The Abaca is cut when about one 
India,’vol. viii, p. 7, together with a traasla- year and a half old, just before its flowering or 
tion by Mr. Piddington, of Calcutta, of a notice fructification is likely to appear, as afterwards 
by Father Blanco, in his ‘ Flora de Ins Pilipinas.’ the fibres are said to be weaker. If cut ear- 
in addition to these we have a notice in the first j Her, the fibres are said to be shorter and 
volume of Hie Trans, of the above Society, 1828, ' finer. It is cut near its roots and the 

by Mr. Piddington himself, one of the gentlemen j leaves eut otr just, below their expansion, 

who escaped the massacre of the English at Am- It is then slit open longitudinally, and the 
boyna. From these authors we learn that the j central peduncle separated from the shcath- 
Abnca is abundant in the volcanic region of ! ing layers of fibres, which are in fact the petioles 
the Philippine islands, from Luzon, in the ; of the leaves. Of these layers the outer are 
northern province of Cmnaiines especially, to j harder and stronger, and form the kind of fibre 
Mindanao; also in the neighbouring islands, i called bandutu, which is employed in the fabri- 
even as far south as the Molucca IsUiids, i cation of cordage. The inner layers consist of 
that is, in Gilolo. Hence this species may i finer fibres, and yield what is called lu/iis, and 
be stilted to extend from the Equator to nearly j used for weaving the ni/tis and other more de- 
20° of north latitude. It may, therefore, very I licatc fabrics; while the intermediate layers arc 
probably be easily cultivated in other conn-1 converted into what is called Ut/to:, of which are 
tries, where there is some similarity of soil, and made wcbcloths and gauzes, four yards long, of 
warmth with moisture of climate; as in India in different degrees of fineness. These are universally 
the province of Travnneore, and on the Malabar used as clothing. Some being so fine, that a gar- 
roast, also in that of Amman, iu Chittagong, ment may be enclosed in the hollow of the hand. 
Assam, in parts ot Bengal, and in the northern Besides Pina fibre, fibres of “ Jussi” and strip- 
Circars,. This was one. of the plants subjected c,d Jussi dresses were sent froniMnnillaio the Ex- 
to experiment.by Dr. Roxburgh, in the beginning j hibition of 1851, and “ llijueo”. fil»;e is raention- 
of the century. JI is specimens are still in the cd. The plants yielding these fibres are not kuown. 
East India House.* Mr. Leycester, one of the Mr. Bennett says, at Manilla there is au exten- 
founders of the Agricultural Society of India, sive manufacture of muslin and sinamaya or 
called the attention olyts members to its fibres grass-cloth; as if, like in the notice at Calcutta, 
as early,as the year 183£, when he presented the the Abaca was supposed to yield China grass, 
fibres of three species ofmusa. These were Musa The stem-like mass consists of cellular tissue and 
sapientum, M.ornata > aud the present species, fibres, with much thickish, watery fluid, which 
M. textilis. That of the latter lie describes as requires to be pressed out. The fibrous coats 
having beau, formed faora a coat stripped off when stripped off, are left for a day in the shade 
about sunrise on that day, and having been to dry, aud are then divided lengthwise into 
brought into the house about ten o’clock, had strips, three inches wide. Blanco says the 
received no further bleaching from the sun or in petioles are stripped off one by one, and an 
any other way ; and that he had had some of it incision is made across!; inside with a knife, 
made into a neat cord, which was in no way in- to take off the hark which covers them. They 
ferior to English whipcord. He concludes his are then scraped with an instrument made 
letter by congratulating the members on the fibre of bamboo, until only the fibres remain. Some- 
of tljeir common overgrown plantains being times they require ifiuch pressing while be- 
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j, (( r scraped. Blanco says the strips are placed 
beneath the cutting edge of a knife fixed in a 
loti 0, bamboo, which,acts as a spring; and the 
Abaca being placed beneath the knife, is drawn 
through strongly by one end This must act as 
a scraper, but much of the Abaca is said to be 
spoiled. When sufficiently scraped, the bundle 
of fibres may be shaken into separate threads ; 
sometimes they are' washed, and then dried and 
picked—the finest beiug separated by the women 
with great dexterity. Those for cordage require 
no further preparation. Those for fine weaving 
are rendered soft and pliable by beating them 
with a wooden mallet, after having been made up 
into a bundle. ‘They are then fastened to 
each other by “ almost invisible knots”—but 
rather, have their ends gummed together, as in 
the case of the Pine-apple fibre—then wound into 
balls, and afterwards committed to the loom. 
Don Luis Ncc describes the Abaca as being 
dressed like flax on a kind of heckle—a sort of 
saw which operates like the heckle (Blanco). Mr. 
Piddington describes it as a bamboo scraper, into 
the slit of which the Abaca is introduced, and 
which being dragged downwards, acts as a scra¬ 
per on botli sides. The stuffs, when woven, are 
soaked in warm water (lime-water, Blanco) for 
twcutv-four hours, after which they are soaked in 
cold water, then put into rice water, mid, lastly, 
washed as before—hv which means they acquire 
lustre, softness, and a white colour. Some are 
also dyed, and take different colours (as blue and 
red). Others are embroidered. Pew are im¬ 
ported into Europe, but seem often to be con¬ 
founded with grass-cloth. Those details have 
been given in order that the proper treatment may 
be followed if the plant is cultivated in India; or 
some of them may be applied to the other kinds 
of Musa cultivated in India -t.be fibres of some, 
of which may have a portion of the properties 
of the Manilla Hemp as cordage. Mr. Pid¬ 
dington had no doubt that when the Manilla 
Hemp was better known, it would be more 
appreciated, especially if properly manufactured : 
the great defect of Manilla-made rope being 
its stiffness in rainy weather, arising from the 
coarseness of the yarns —not more than three be¬ 
ing to a straud, which should have nine or twelve. 
This, Mr. Piddington had ascertained in a vessel 
commanded by himself, in which both kinds were 
used : and the latter (made by himself) was at all 
times as pliant as hemp. It bears tarring well, 
and he had known it u 3 ed for lower rigging with 
success. In a subsequent volume of the ‘ Tran¬ 
sactions,’in the year 1840, Mr. Stewart Mac¬ 
kenzie, then Governor of Ceylon, forwarded to the 
Agricultural Society .of India, a specimen of Ma¬ 
nilla rope, with a note from Mr. Higgs, Master- 
Attendant at Triueomalee. In this the latter ob¬ 
serves, “ that shortly after the arrival of the Mel¬ 
ville in this country, yi 1832, Sir John Gore 
procured rather a large supply of the different 
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sizes (of Manilla rope) for the squadron, from se¬ 
ven inches to one inch, * In that ship we made 
extensive use of it, reeving it on one side of 
the ship against Europe rope on the opposite 
side, and it is from a close observation of its 
merits, that 1 have formed the opinion of its 
being very superior to Europe rope in this 
country, particularly if this has been long iu 
store here." Mr. Higgs regrets thnt the Manilla 
rope is not better laid ; and observes that Capt. 
Naisli, one of the oldest captains in the China 
trade, was in the habit of bringing the large 
rope from Manilla, and laying it up afresh at 
Bombay, and tarring the yarns ; when it be¬ 
came excellent rope for sluouds. The price 
of Europe rope at the Naval Yard at Trinco- 
malee, was then £2 7s. 3d. per 'cwt, while 
the price of the Manilla rope (without 
freight) was £1 12 s., and it was one fifth 

lighter than Europe rope.— Itoyle, p. 69. Hav¬ 
ing seen the rate at which such materials 
may be imported, both from the East and the 
West Indies, it is desirable to have some idea of 
the prices which are likely to be realised for Plan¬ 
tain fibre or pulp, when introduced into the mar¬ 
kets of Europe. Manilla Hemp, which has long 
been iu demand both in America and iu Europe, 
bad a nett average price, for the ten years 
previous to 1852, £32 per ton. In part of the 
years 1844 and 1845, it sank ns low as £22 to 
£25 ; and the consumption increased so much, 
that the price rose, in 1852, to £44 and £50 for 
the average kinds; but, independently of what 
was used for cordage and coarse purposes, there 
was a considerable consumption of the fine, white 
qualities, for which horse-hair had originally 
been used. In the rise which took place in April, 
1854, Manilla Hemp was quoted at. from 70*. to 
76*. per cwt. Though common Plantain fibre is 
not possessed of the strength of Manilla Hemp, 
yet it is fitted for many of the ordinary purposes 
of cordage and canvass, and some of the fine kinds 
for textile fabrics of fine quality and lustre. In the 
communication from Demorara, already quoted, 
it is stated that “ in 1840, a gentleman (probably 
Mr. May) visited this colony, and exhibited several 
specimens of cloth of a beautiful silky texture, and 
specimens of paper of superior quality, manufac¬ 
tured from the fibre of Plantains grown in the 
Jardin des Plantes.” There is no doubt that 
some of the in^re delicate fibres of the iuterior 
might be used for such purposes-; ami for these, 
a high price , would no doubt, be ftlpised; and 
for the coarser, outer fibres, whiclrwp fit for 
cordage, at least £30, some say £35, a ton; 
while some of the superior tow would tyA a good 
substitute for horse-hair, for StuffmgUeds, Ike.; 
and the different qualities of halfS^ufi’ prodtiei-„ 
ble from the combings, &c., of wffisrent piwts of 
the plant, would produce half-stuff, at least equal 
in value to the rags which sell in ordinary times 
from I 63 . to 20 s. a cwt. But when its qualities 
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are better known, it probably would sell at still coarser are appropiated. for cordage from tl»e 
higher rates, ns there wftitld be no labour in sort* smallest rope to a ship’s cable. Xu the huabau- 
ing, and no loss of material in cliaming, Mr. dry of the Philippines, the abaca is of more im- 
• Betts was induced in India, to attempt the portance than cotton. When or bow its culture 
preparation of the fibre, from seeing a re- came to be first introduced is not Known. In 
mark in the * London Price Current,* of Dec., his enumeration of the plants cf the Philippines 
1839, that considerable supplies of a new on their first discovery in 1521, Pigafetta does 
sort of Hemp from the stalk of the Plantain not include the abaca, although be mentions 
tree had realised from 6 d. to 8 d. per lb.; and cotton and the esculent banana ; but it is possi- 
the Society of Arts were induced, ns long since ble enough that so peculiar a production may 
as the year 1762, from the apparent importance have escaped his notice. Dumpier, in his ac- 
of the subject, to offer a premium for the pro- count of Mindano, where he resided for six mouths 
duction of this fibre («. * Jury Report,’ p. 102). in 1686, not only mentions the iextile banana, 
Therefore, even with the least sanguine expecta- but gives an ample and accurate description of 
tions, and on the most moderate computations, the mode of extracting the thread from the trunk, 
there is every prospect of a certainty of demand, “ As the fruit of this tree,” savs he, “ is of great 
accompanied by remunerative prices. With this use for food, so is the body no less serviceable 
in view, we may conclude our observations on to make cloths, but this I never knew till I came 
this subject, which may appear to occupy too to this island. The ordinary people of Miudano 
much space, and to have been treated of too do wear no other cloth.” After this follows the 

much in detail. But if properly considered, it account of the process of extracting the fibres, 

cannot but appear of vast importance to the which is well worth perusal. The Dutch have 
natives of tropical countries, and to planters and of late years introduced the culture of the abaca 
colonists abroad, to utilise so valuable and alum- into the northern or volcanic peninsula of Cele- 
dant a product, which is now allowed to run to bes, where it seems to bo indigenous, and with a 
waste, and of which, if they increase the cultiva- fair prospect of success. There is a laige expor¬ 
tion, they will at once attain the two-fold object tation of abaca in the forms of raw hemp and 
of multiplying the supply of food for ihe body, clot h, but especially of cordage, from Manilla.— 
at the same time that they are increasing mate- Crawford, J)it. p. 1. 

rials for diffusing information for the inmd. — (5508) MUSCARDINE, the name given to a 

Hoyle, Fib. Plants. Musa textilis grows freely disease to which silk-worms are subject, and 

in Singapore.— Hoyle Fib. p. 377. This which often causes great injury to those who cul- 

species of banana, is a native of the Philip- tivate these animals for the sake of their silk, 
pine and of some of the more northerly of This disease is attended with the development of 
the Molucca Islands. On account of its a fungus belonging to the genus Botrytis, and has 
filaments it is extensively cultivated in the been named by Balsamo and Montague li. Bas- 
first of these, particularly in the provinces of siana. This plant, which is characteristic of the 
Camarines, and Albay in the great island of disease, can be propagated by the introduction of 
Luzon, antf in several of the Bisaya Islands, a spores into a healthy caterpillar. The result of 
range lying south and east of it. The name the changes produced upon the blood and tissues 
abaca belongs to the Tagala and Bisaya tongues, of the animal is its death. This disease is much 
but is not the generic name of the banana in more common some years than others. It frequent- 
either of them. By the Spaniards of the Philip- ly spreads to oilier insects ; and the caterpillars 
pines the plant is known under the name of ar- of other Lepidotera cau be inoculated by the spores 
boL de canamo, or the hemp tree, from which no of the Botrytis. When once the disease has ap- 
doubt, is derived our own commercial one for peared there seems to be no means of checking it." 
the filament “ Manilla hemp.” The abaca, like The best mode of prevention is to take care that 
other bananas, is propagated easily by the sue- the cntcrpilllars are not over-crowded, and that 
kers which spring up\nt the roots of the old they have a sufficient supply of fresh food. The 
plant when it dies. A measure of 5000 square predisposition to this disease amongst silk-worms 
yawls of land will grow 1U00 abaca plants. It seems to be brought on by the same causes as 
grows to4he height of 13 or II leet exclusive of those which act upon the human system, and 
the leaves^ The fruiWi email, of a disagreeble vender it favourable to the attacks of epidemic 
taste, end not edibie. When it is about to form, diseases. (Robin, Hist, des Vegetaux Parasites.) 
the plant is cut down, and the ste'm^ being cut (5504) MUSCICAPID/E, Flycatchers, a fa- 
open longitudinally, is found to contain a great mily of insectivorous Birds, so named from their 
quantity of filaments of various thickness, and mode of taking their prey. Thus, M. Temminck 
•usually a couple of yards in length. These states that the Flycatcher! (GoGe-Mouches) feed 
are extracted, hackled after the maimer of flax, entirely on flies and other winged insects, which 
and then sorted. Some of the finest are as they catch as they fly (* Manuel d’Omithologie’) 
slender as a hair of the head, and these are re- and our countryman # White says:—“ There is 
gerred for the manufacture of cloth, while the one circumstance characteristic of this bird (the 
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Spotted Flycatclier, Muscicapa grisola) which Commonly found, all pver the country during 
seems to have escaped observation, and that is and after the rains.— Riddell. A tribe of fungus 
it takes its stand on the top of some stake or post plants (Agaricm)i stone species of which are used 
whence it springs forth on its prey, catchifig a for pickling, in making catsup, and for using 
fly in the air, and hardly ever touching the fresh. Many kinds are poisonous, mid it is only 
ground, but returning still on thesnme stand by experience that the edible varieties can be dis- 
for many times together.” (‘Nat. Hist, of Sel- tinguished.— Faulkner . Mushrooms are ofteu 
borne.’) seen in the Tcnasserim bazar, and the Karens 

Eurylaimus. —Bill broader than the head; have names for sixty-four different species of 
under mandible very thin, particularly at the mushrooms and the allied fungi. They distin- 
base. Nostrils basal, transverse, oval; the aper- guish the edible from the poisonous kinds, they 
ture naked. First quill slihgtly second almost im- say, by touching them with the lime tliat they 
perceptibly graduated. • Tail short, rounded. E. eat with the betel. If the fungus turn red when 
Juranic m ( E . Horafieldi', Teinm). Entire length touched, it is regarded as poisonous. But they 
eight inches. Head, sides of the neck, and the are so careless or ignorant, that sickness and 
whole of the neck and body underneath violet, death often ensue after eating them.— Mason. 
or rather vinous, varying in intensity*. The part of (55( G) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, both 
the forehead around the bill nearly black. Upper European and Native, form an article of import 
part ot the neck brown, darker towards the back, and of internal traffic. The principal instruments 
where the tint is sooty. Wings very deep blackish- of the Maltomcdans are the Seetar : Moor- 
brown above, more intense near the shoulder, eliung ; Duff •, Thekree : l’oonggee; Mecrdung 
and lighter towards the extremity. A yellow Munjeera : Ghitggree ; Ghoongroo ; Sailing 
streak between the eoverts and secondary quills. D’hol ; Soor ; Shulinall ; Banka; Qurna ; Too- 
Wings beneath from the axillae to the shoulder rce or Toortooree : Sunkh ; Nugnra ; Duuka 
* yellow, which borders the wing externally. D’hubboos : Tukkoray or Zer Burn : Khunjooree 
Tail-coverts black at the base and yellow Daccra; Dubla l’uk’ hawuj; Tasa ; Murfa,Been or 
at the tips, so that the rump appears yellow, Vina, Keeuggree ; Doroo ; Munjeera Ghoongroo. 
which is the colour at the vent. Two iiitcrme- The Hindoos, in addition to the above, have the 
diate tail-feathers black, four next on each side TumbooraJi: Kiunarali: Juck-kee, Ghatum, 
black, with a white transverse band near the Khunjeree Senkum Gyrekaulah, Pillungovee 
extremity. On the two external feathers the Iheeroo-clicnum; ulgojah, Pawmoolah naga-sa- 
barnl is* near the middle, and rather broader, rum Bhooree Naga-saurum Dhamawyee Muddal 
Bill reddish-brown at the base, with both man- Sooreyah \awyediurn Tittee Doloo Cornmoo 
dibles irregularly variegated, and striped towards Tuppettah Toodoomoo Bhairie ; Toora-ka-naga 
the extremity ; cidinen yellowish ; cutting-cdges saramooloo, Aurabee l'oorak Dmnmawyee, Bru- 
intensely black and shining. Tarsi and toes malt Taulum, Dhasaree Tapettah Undhaoodooca 
dusk-yellowish; claws brown, inclining to black. Chetecaloo, Booragali Talm. 

Ur. Horsfield is of opinion that from the obser- (5507) MUSK, 
rations of Sir Stamford Baffles, in the cata¬ 
logue of a zoological collection made in the is¬ 
land of Sumatra under his direction, and com¬ 
municated to the Linnaean Society, we can also 
in some measure determine the range of this 
genus: “ It extends,” continues the Doctor, 

“ from Sumatra eastward to Singapurn, and theqee 
south to the eastern extremity of Java near the 
Straits of Baly, where I discovered it in the Humor in folliculo pricputii secretus, London 
year 1806 ; since that period 1 have not met Concretum Moschus dictum, Dublin. Inspissat- 
with it again. We are indebted to Sir Stamford ed secretion in the follicles of the prepuce. 
Baffles for the following remarks on the first Edinburgh, of Moscuns moschifebus, Linn, 
species;—‘ It frequents the banks of rivers and Musk. The Musk annual differs from common 
lakes, feeding on insects and worms. It builds Buminants in the absenceVf horns, and in having 
its nest pendent from the branch of a tree or long canine teeth on each side of the upper jaw. 
bush which overhangs the water.’ I found it in It inhabits the mountainous regions of central 
Java, in one of the most distant and inaccessible Asia, extending from the Himalayas >to the Altai 
parts covered with extensive forests and abound- mountains, and from these to China. Hence, 
ing with rivers and marshes.” Dr. Horsfield as in the case of Rhubarb from the eaipp legions, 
placed the genus alhong the Meropidee or Syn- we have Russian, China, and Indian / Musk, It 
dyctylm. — Eng. Cyc. is singular that the common Hindoo name of 

(5504) MUSHROOM. [Agauidus ; Fungi.] the Musk, and in the Himalayas that of the Musk 
(5505) MUSHROOM- animal, is lustooree , a name similar to Castoreum 

Koodruttee, Hind. a substance which Musk so closely resembles in 
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nature. The name mmk is no doubt derived from 
the Arabic ininhk or mnoshtc, which is evidently 
the same word as the Sanscrit mooshfe. This lias 
lieen used as a perfume and as a medicine by 
Hindoos from very early times. It seems to have 
been adopted from Serapion, but it was 
previously mentioned by '.Erins. The ani¬ 
mal bears a close resemblance to the 1 her 
tribe in shape and size. It is usually less 
than three feet in length, with the haunches 
somewhat more elevated than the shoulders. The 
want of horns and the projecting canines have 
already been mentioned. There are altogether 
82 teeth : namely, 8 incisors in the lower jaw, 
2 canines in the tipper, -and 24 molars. The 
canines are not met with in the female. The 
ears are long and narrow, and the tail very short. 
The fleece, which consists of strong, elastic, un¬ 
dulated hairs, varies in colour with the season, 
the age of the animal, and perhaps the place 
which it inhabits. The general colour is a deep 
iron-grev. The individual hairs arc whitish 
near the root, and fawn-coloured or blackish to¬ 
wards the tip. The gestation of the female was 
quite unknown until Mr. Hodgson in Nepal as¬ 
certained that it was about 170 days. They are 
extremely timid, mild, and gentle in their nature. 
Found on the tops of diflicultly-nccessible and ge¬ 
nerally open mountains, usually in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the snow, but comings nearer to the 
plains according to the inclemency of the sea¬ 
sons, springing from rock to rock with great agili¬ 
ty. 'The Musk animal is particularly distinguished 
by the males secreting the remarkably strong 
smelling secretion called M usk, in a planoconvex 
oval, hairy bug, of which the orifice is situated 
just before the ppreputial orifice. 'Hie sac is flat, 
smooth, and naked above where it is applied, 
against the abdomen, convex, below, and hairy, 
composed of several coats. The musk is secret¬ 
ed by small gland-like bodies situnted in little 
pits on the most internal of these coats. The 
quantity in each sac varies from 1J to 8 drachms 
It is most abundant in the rutting season and 
when fresh-is soft, and of a reddish brown colour 
When dried, and contained iu its native sacs, i 
forms the Musk of commerce. The kinds known 
are the Chinese and Siberian ; the last is inferior 
in its fragrance to the other. The Chinese is 
probably from tlif ps ame kiud of cold and lofty 
region ait the Himau^Cm. Some ofrthis is imported 
into and anparentlj’^consumed in India Rogle 
Musk is ingrains •‘ik lumps, soft and unctuous 
to the touch, of a reddish-hrown colour, with a 
powerful, penetrating, and diffusive smell. It is 
usually adduced as an instance of the subtlety 
of the particles of matter. The taste is bitter, 
disagreeable, and somewhat acrid; readily in¬ 
flammable. Rectified Spirit mid. ether are the 
best solvents of Musk. Analysed by different | 
chemists, it has beer, found to contain a variety 
of principles^ as Steariue, Elaine, Cholesteriue, 
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an Oily Acid combined with Ammonia, free Am¬ 
monia, various salts, an§ animal principles, as 
Albumen, &c., an odoriferous principle which 
seems particularly attached to the Ammonia. 
Hut the quantity and prqiortion of the consti¬ 
tuents vary considerably, perhaps from the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining specimens which have not 
been subjected cither to abstractions or to ad¬ 
ditions. The hunters even are said to adulterate 
it, and if they do not the Chinese merchants do so. 
— Rogle. Musk, then, is the unctuous secretion of 
a glandular pouch or sac,, situated in the skin of 
the abdomen of the imi3k-deer ( Moschm inoschi- 
ferns), an inhabitant of the great mountain range 
which belts the north of India and branches out 
into Sibciiia, Thibet and China. It is also 
found in the Altaic range near Lake Baikal, 
and in some other mountain ranges, but always 
on the borders of the line of perpetual snow. It is 
from the male only musk is produced and the 
secretion when dry is of a dark brown or black 
colour, and somewhat granular. Its taste is 
bitter, and its peculiar and penetrating odour is 
well known, it was formerly held in high re¬ 
pute as a medicine, and it is still so among 
eastern nations. The musk-deer is eagerly 
hunted for the sake of its costly perfume, which, 
however is always much adulterated. Taver¬ 
nier savs that the odour of musk, when recent, is 
so powerful as to cause the blood to gusli from 
the nose, and in this wav he would account for 
the supposed adulteration of the article with 
dried blood. Chardin also says, “ It, is com¬ 
monly believed that when the musk-sac is cut 
from the animal, so powerful is the odour it ex¬ 
hales, that the hunter is obliged to have his mouth 
and nose stopped with folds of linen, and that 
often iu spite of this precaution the pungency of 
the odour is such as to produce so violent an 
li.Tinorrhagc as to end in death. I have heard 
the same tiling talked of by some Armenians who 
had been to Boot an, and 1 think it is true. The 
odour is so powerful in the East Indies that I 
could never support it; and when I trafficked for 
musk, I always kept in the open air, with a hand¬ 
kerchief over my face, and at a distance from 
those who handled the sacs, referring them to my 
broker: and lienee l knew by experience that this 
musk is very apt to give headaches, a T, d is altoge¬ 
ther insupportable when quite recent. I inav add 
that no drug is so easily adulterated or more apt 
to be so.” Tavernier states tliat at Patna he 
once bought 1,678 inusk-b&gs weighing 2,5S7£ 
ounces, containing 452 ounces of pure uinsk.— 
Tomlinson. Two musk-deer, called “ kosturah” 
by the mountaineers were seen by Dr. Hooker 
in East-Nepaul. The musk, which hangs in 
a pouch near the navel of the male, is a 
well-known object of traffic in Bengal, This 
creature ranges between 8000 and 13,000 
feet, on the Himalaya, often scenting the air 
for many hundred yards. It is a pretty 
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grey animal, the siae of a roebuck, and some - ped in thin hibe or red paper on which are mark* 
tluug resembling if,, with coarse fur, short ed some Chinese characters, Sometimes the 

horiw, and tffo projecting teeth from the upper bags are enveloped iu * deep yellow brownish 

jaw, said to housed in ^rooting up the aromatic nearly transparent -paper, wjupk becomes brittle 
herbs from which the .Bnoteeas believe that it by time. The most distinctive inarh q{ this sort 

derives the odour of musk. 'I bis he much doubt- of musk is, that it is slightly flattened, nearly 

ed because the animal never frequents those round, and very rarely pear-shaped., The yellow 
very lofty regions where the herbs supposed to or yellowish-brown hairs chiefly at the,aides, are 
provide the scent are tumid, nor hud lie ever often cut, while those which remain in the centre 
seen signs of any having been so rooted up. are darker coloured, finer, nnd les 3 bnstlv. Ge- 
The Delphinium glaciale smells strongly and dis- nerallv the hairs converge or point towards a 
agreeably of musk, but it is one of the most small natural opening. The pods are most- 
alpine plants in the world, growing at an eleva- ly about two inches and a half lorn- and 
tionof 17,000 feet far above the limits of the one inch and three-quarters broad.** The 
kosturah. The female and young male are very weight of different speeijuens varies considerably, 
good eating, much better than any Indian venison some being merely 3 drachms 30 grains, others 
he ever tasted, being sweet and tender. Mr. j 9 drachms 47! grains; the average is 6 drachms 
llodgsou once kept a female alive, but it was 12 grains. The average quantity of musk con- 
very wild, and continued so as long as l)r tained in the sacks is about 2 V drachms. Jty 
Hooker knew it. Two of his Lepolias gave careful removal of the bag there remains the musk, 
chase to these animals, and fired many arrows iu j which is solid, in grains of different sizes, adher- 
vain after them : these people are fond of car- j ing to each other, soft and unctuous to the*feel, of 
ryiug a bow, but arc very poor shots. — Hooker a reddish-brown colour, like a clot of blood 
• Him. Jour. vol. 1. p. 269. This substance is j dried, having frequently a number of hairs iuter- 
au extremely odorous secretion, lodged in a bag j mixed, derived from the inner side of the orifice 
which is attached and peculiar to the abdomen of j already described. 'I he taste is bitterish, acrid, 
the male Musk-Deer {Aloachu* A hack if crus.) ! disagreeable, and somewhat astringent. The 
The elevated regions frequented by the creature, | odour is strong,, peculiar (musky), penetrating, 
its timidity, ami speed in flight, render it very ‘ very lasting, nnd extraordinarily diffusible. It 
difficult to obtain the substance, while the high j is stated that a single grain can constantly fill the 
price borne by it offers great inducements to sub- ; air of a larger apartment with a sensible"impreg- 
stitute other articles for that which is genuine. ! nation for many years, without its weight being 
The musk-bag varies much in form, colour, size, perceptibly diminished; and one part 'enn com” 
and quality, circumstances which suggest the he- munieate its odour to 3000 parts of an iuodor- 
lief that it is procured either from two or more ous powder. It should be kept in glass-bottles 
species of musk-animals, or that it has been ob- very closely stopped, and preserved in a place 
tained at different periods of the year, or neither very dry nor too damp, 15y the analysis 
from very differently-aged animals, hi the very j of (ieizar and Reiman it appears to consist of— 
young animal the bag is quite empty, while in | l, a peculiar volatile principle (which can exist in 
the old aud feeble the musk is in small quantity j a free state); 2, ammonia; 3, a peculiar fixed 
and of inferior strength. It is said to be secret- unerystallisable acid (these three are in uudeter- 
ed in greatest abundance during the rutting sea- | miuable quantity); 4, stcarinc and oleine; 5, 
sou, and to have then its sensible qualities most cholcsterine; 6, a*peculiar bitter resin; 7, osina- 
developed. The secretion has a much stronger zome, with several salts; 8, a mouldy like snbstan- 
odour in the animal which inhabits Tibet and ce, in part combined will ammonia, and numerous 
China than in that which frequents the more salts; 9, sand; 10, water, acid, &c., with some 
northern districts of Siberia. In the fresh volatile odorous matter. It has not been ascer- 
state tlie musk has an extract like consist- tained upon what musk depends for its peculiar 
ence and a reddish brown colour, with are properties. It has been conjectured that a kind 
odour so powerful that the huntsmen can of putrefaction goes on which evolves the 
scarcely endure it. This odour diminishes by peculiar odour. 1 Moisture. seems to favour 
drying, and the musk acquires a friable gra- this, and musk which when dry yields little 
nular state, and a dark brownish colour. In scent, becomes powerful when moistened. The 
Siberia the chase occurs in spring and sum- odour is augmented by addiug a few drops of 
raer. In Tibet the pursuit is restricted by the the solution of subcarbonate of potass, 
government to certain periods, and the bags 9. Kabardin, Russian or Siberian Musk, is 
which are obtained are stamped with the royal either received through St. Petersburg t or, it is 
signet. In commerce two and occasionally three said, sent to China, and laid, for some time 
varieties of Musk are met with. The Tonquin, or among the bags of genuine T on& nin Musk, to 
Tibet Musk, occurs in small oblong rectangular acquire the odour of the latter -and then shipped 
boxes, lined with lead, aud covered with paper or to Europe. The pods of this sort are in general 
silk. Each bag, or pod, as it is termed, is wrap- larger, more oval, more compressed, and the 
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MUSK RATS TAILS. MUSKITO. 

margins often have large portions of the skin of become* attached and is cleanly and playful.— 
the abdomen attached to them. The colour of Nobis, Eng. Cyc. ■ ■■ 

the hairs is a dirty milk-white. The musk exhi* (551<) MUSK*ROOT t the root of . a plan 
bit* a more homogeneous and less granular ap- brought to. England from Russia and Persia 
pearance, having a much fainter odour end taste an( l known also by the name of Sumbul. Thii 
than the preceding kind. The odour is augment- ro °t exhales a powerful smell of musk, and hai 
ed by moisture, but is somewhat nauseous and been used in medicine as a substitute for that 
disagreeable. The wood cuts show the difference substance. The plant yielding it is not known, 
of aspect of the two kinds. Musk is more solu- but the root has the appearance of belonging to 
blc iu water than in alcohol. Of 100 parts of the natural order Umbelltfera. Its tissues are 
genuine Tonquin Musk, boiling-water dissolves f'dl °f starch.-— -Eng. Cyc. 

90 parts, alcohol only 50. Of Kalmrdin Musk (5511) ML SKA KA JHAR. Hind 

water dissolves only 50 per cent. It is likewise (5512) MUSKITO, Mosquito. 

soluble in ether, acetic acid, and yolk of egg. Muchr, Horn. I Ter- 

1 AM, I 

3. A very small kind bf pod is sometimes met I„ a former work on Chinn, ‘ A journey to 
with, which is not flattened, but perfectly round: the Tea Countries, Mr. Fortune noticed a curious 
the hairs of a yellowish brown colour. This is subtance called “ mosquito tobacco,” or “ mos- 
probably the musk-bag of the Mosehm Altaian, quito physic,” for it is known by both of these 
It is safest to purchase the musk out of the pod, names, which he had met with for the first time 
as there is then less opportunity of adulteration, when travelling in the western parts of the pro- 
infusion of genuine musk is not precipitated by a vince of Chekiang on his way to the Bohea moun- 
solution of bichloride of mercury (corrosive subli- tains and the gn at black-tea country of Woo-e- 
inatc); but genuine musk is precipitated by slum, l ie says, The day before the discovery was 
nitric and other strong acids, by acetate of made had been very hot, and during the night 
lead (sugnr-of-lead), and infusion of galls. 'J he such swarms of mosquitoes came that neither 
musk-bags are used by perfumers to prepare my servant nor myself had been allowed to close 
Essence of Musk. An artificial musk is some- our eyes. 1 had no curtains with me, and looked 
times made with nitric acid and oil of amber.— forward with dread to many such sleepless nights 
Eng. Ggc. during the journey. “ Why dou’t you procure 

(5508) MUSK OKRO, Musk Hibiscus some inuu-juiig-eim ?” said ’the boatmen to my 
Musk 1‘lant Abislmoschus Moschatus. sma,,t delighted to find there was some smi- 
Iluhb-ul miwk, A«ab. I K«la-Kiwtoori«, Grz, Hi.ni>. P'e remedy, I sent on shore to the first village 

Kapn Kiuai*»», Cyng. j Cnttu Gaatnri, Mai,. we passed, and procured some sticks of this in- 

The seeds of the (Hibiscus Abelnmchm), a valuable substance. I found it answer the pur- 
native of the East Indies and South America, pose admirably, and used it every night during 
They are brown, kidney-shaped, the size of hemp the remainder of that journey whenever I hap- 
seed, slightly compressed, striated, with parallel pencil to sleep, whether in boats, in temples, or 
streaks, and covered with points slightly hollow- in the common inns of the country.— A Ret. 
ed. In stuell mid taste, these seeds resemble a among the Chi. p. 108. Tears after, during this 
mixture of musk ami amber. They are much Traveller’s residence in China, on inquiring as to 
esteemed in India for their cordial, stomachic, its composition from a person, at first he was very 
and nntispasmodic virtues. In a powdered state, communicative. He informed him the following 
they are used as an adjunct to coffee by the Arabs, articles were used : namely, the sawings of juni- 
Faulkuer. One of the most gaudy flowering per or pine trees (pih heang fun, or sung shoo), 
shrubs iu the Tenasserim country s the musk artemisia-leaves reduced to powder (uai-hai) to- 
plant, whose large yellow blossoms with blood bacco-leaves (ean fun), a small portion of arsenic 
colored eyes are sometimes seen be locking Eu- (pc-za), and a mineral called nu-wang. With 
ropeau grounds, and whose seeds have bceu said regard to the proportions of each, it appeared 
to be an antidote to snake bites.— Mason. that, to thirty pounds of the pine or juniper 

(5509) MUSKRATS TAILS, ye the tails sawings, about twenty of artemisia, five of to- 
of the Ondatra, (jLacepede) the Musquash of bacco, and a small quantity of arsenic were add- 
North America, of which there arc thrfee varieties, ed. But ere we had come to this point my in- 
the black, the pied and the white. The animals formant’s jealousy had been aroused, and his state- 
are hunted for their, furs and upwnnu of one meats were evidently not much to be depended 
million of skins are imported into Engtaud an- upou. He now began to question me in return 
nually for hat making: their tails are cover- for the answers he had given. “ What did I 
ed with a thin sleek coat of short hairs, nave a want this information for ? if 1 wanted, to buy 
pleasing odour of musk add are greatly Vpri zed t^article he had it for sale, and it was cheap 
in Russia and the Maidive Islands. Their Vbun- rnpgflft ” ( Ret. among the Ghi-p. Wl. From 

dance in the northern parts of Russia imbress subsequent inquiries, he ascertained the composi- 
use with the belief that the animal also inhabited tion to be Fine and juniper sawings, wormwood 
Siberia, The Musquash is easily tamed, soon leaves, and tobacco-leaves, reduced to powder, a 
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small portioi^irfnwiW^AnA MUeafc. £acb.article at Manchester, Glasgow, in France, he. There 
was well4mat« up with «ater,then«* « great vi£^et^ of fc«lds ’and qualities,;as, 
ad Atedii*fibe fcdm «#dthidt^mstcroUed book-m usRn, cambiiOftousliB; tottH-musKns, &c. 

on a sfip dfdmWid6i f lhi exposure;***- t^a^Ahe FeriOerly all musliMofehe ihade'ip ttw:Ewt#md 
substance dried quicksand was tbenput away Batca in for 

for sale. When finished the sticks are somewhat “its webs of woken muslin 

like the coemmnjoss-stioktof the couo*ry,or . manufacture, which oimeitetopldjited thousands 

light walking of hands, is quit*:’ *fi ; i«r;''mM/::*iirvth'irt;, it 
cane. Another substance, much cheaper than was with great difficulty ■-'tim- ••BteMapeei* 
the last, ,itt found in eve«y town and village in the metis of these fabrics sent to the #re«t'E^ibi- 
ceutral and eastern provinces of the empire where tion of 1851, were procured.! ■> The kind of cot- 
1 have been* and no doubt it is in use over the ton (which is very short in the staple) employed, 
greater part of China. Long, narrow bags of is now hardly grown, a ml scarcely ■ a JOome* ists 
jwper—*soy half an inch in diameter and two feet which is fit for the finest fabrics. The jewellers 
long—are filled with the following substances, still excel in gold and silver filngrea-^i/ed/rr. 
namely, the sawings of pine or juniper mixed Him. Jour. Vol.W. p. 254. At the Madras Ex- 
with a sinalhportion of nuwnng and arsenic. The hibition of 1851, the Cambric Muslin 'blenched 
proportions are thirty pounds of sawings, two and the Isree exhibited , by Veeraborauia Krist- 
ounces of nu-wang, and one ounce of arsenic, nainn Chetty were of a very superior quality and 
This mixture is not made np in the form of a the Jury considered the Manufacturer entitled 
paste like the latter but simply well mixed,and then to a reward of a 2d Olnss Medal.—AT A’. J, R. 
run into the bags in a dry state. Each bag The most celebrated of Indian muslins was that 
being filled is closed at the mouth, and then of Dacca Cotton grown in the vicinity, the.thread 
coiled up like a rope and fastened in this position from which does not swell. Chicaoole, Upada 
with a bit of thread. Many hundreds of these a few miles north of Cocanadaformerly produced 
coils ueatly done up aud placed one above another, fine muslins and at present a strong muslin# ge- 
may be seen exposed for sale in shops during the nerally checked, is procurable atChicacolent 8 
hot season, when mosquitos are numerous. When to 6 Rupees per piece of 8 yards,; ,1 have had it 
about to be used, the thread which keeps the made to order of very good quality at 11 Rupees 
coil together is cut, then the coil is slightly the piece. The famous Arnee Muslins, of which 
loosened, so that its sides do not touch each Boole Muslins are an imitation, are prepared near 
other, fbr if this happened it would ignite at va- and at A rnee in the Chiugleput district; they sell 
nous parts and soon be consumed. The outer according to quality from ? to ? the piece of ? 
end is then lighted, and the whole is laid care- yards? inches broad.— Rhode, M. S. S. 
fully down upon a bit of a board, when it goes (5515) MUSQUASH. Is the skin of the 
oti burning ter the greater part of the night, musk-rat, a diminutive species of beaver, which 
Otie hundred of these little coils may be bought is largely used as a hatting Gw.—r'Wateiesion. 
for a sum equivalent to three pence of our money, (551 (i) MUSSA5NDA WALLICHIL A spe- 
and two of them will suffice for a night in an cic9 of iuusssenda with corymbs of orange-colored 
ordinary sized room. A third substance cheaper flowers, and a single sepal expanded into ’a large 
than either of the above, is made of species of white leaf, is not the least interesting, shrub to 
artemisin or wormwood (A. indica) which grows the eye of the curious. In Calcutta'an allied 
wild pit every hill in this part of China. It is species is cultivated in the gardens, but its ! abund- 
the some kind I have already noticed as forming anee in Tenasserim forests prevents its intro- 
one,ofthe ingredients in the genuine mosquito duction into European gardens on ittas Coast.^— 
tohaebb, and is that Which was used in taking Mason. : . u.\: 

thehooey from the bees in the temple of Tein- (5517) MUSTAliD, BLACK. TetrAPynamia 
.{S m|^ It is gathered and thoroughly dried,, then SiLiqoosst Linn. Siiiapis, Li Semina, L. Sitih- 
twihted or plaited into ropes, in which condition plE. L. Pulvis Seuiinuin, D. Flour df. the -Seeds, 
itisfit ter use. Although cheaper and conse- E; Sioapis Nigra, tihn^ Common Mdttard 
quen% morein use amongst the poorer classes, consist# ttf the flour of,the j gacds of the Black 
tMdtthe other kinds,, it is not so efficient and it Musterd^tlmugU geptraBy nt^^ watix tliat piro- 
out: more .ttndte than is agreeable > to a ctimd |kotdKthe eebds or the White Mustard, 
|***4»# Mt$. among ike Ghi. pi 118,—See or Sinapiarelba, ami deprfvedof fixed'Oil ^1 ta- 
BAN#,||aoMosqujto. .• pression. Both spemes have lmen iongihledd 

i&W'Mmm;-' 1 " - !i - r in nmdicuiet Being; tlto yam of Ilippocnstea,; and 

a MoussoUahnT. ‘ . 

i • -Kistea,vBtJs/';!-;■ r „ j -it inffigqftou»»»n !almpflt every jiavtirf ,»Eorope. 

■ liu«ljtoWpi|#.€hlc.?r ^.HimIiKihl• ' JfafrChi 1 Jhe rocgafil thick and;Hariky*, like stem 

.fJefta-fim.. • about S io S or'4 fafet Wgh^hwpifl below, with 
,,8mia Hign. - ^ Smdpth rottudbranches hbovc. Lower leaves large, 

A fine cotton fabric, entenMvely mann&ctured rough, lyrate, variously lobed and toothed ; upper 
♦ l£66 o 6 




MUSTARD, BLACK. MUSfARf>,?BLACK, 

turn narrow, lanceolate, smooth, dependent, the prominent seeds, hfyffpf : tii^^,.'s'w i oird 
CM yellowish, equal at Mse, spremfmg, shaped beak! < iKMriiiM 

Petals obovate, yellow, spreading.’ " Siliquekmall nerves.; * -fiMdirt > Wf :Vtf 1 m 

eniot, or ptesd close to the steiti,dteusdh flaMM# tptrndiih, f pdld"y«Sl0iir 

gular, nearly even and s®o<rth,'itpp& 1 by a shi^A Wt #i 

quadrangular style, but without the proper, pellicle of whrtt mast bb 1 cdSipdsM'W 
often seed bearing beak of the genus 5 thr valves mucilage. Hjg. ; 42i-*B J'-fc"; 
convex, with one straight df»riial nerve, and a few Mustawl Seeds yieldabWit ®6 p^csiit. f hTi 8 »w 
lateral anastomosing vests. Seeds numerous oil, and when macerated in water, a thick media 
in* a single row, small, round, blackish ginou 9 , almost insipid liquor, while Black ii»s 
brown.Fig.4I.~E. Bt t. 96. tard seeds give little mucilhgO, but’a pun^en 

Sinapit art*m>, Charlock, or Wild Mustard, taste to the water. According to the'analysis 0 
E. B. t; 1*748, has its seeds sometimes substitut- John, these seeds contain.— 1 . An acrid volntil 
cd for the Black Mustard. It inny be distinguish- oil. 2 . A yellow fixed oil. 3. Brown resin. , 4 
cd by the long sWord-like beak of the pods, and A very little extractive. 5. A little gnrn 6 
by tlfevalvesbeing three nerved. The lilaek Lignin. 7. Albumen. 8 . Phosphoric acid, am 
Mustard wanting these, has been removed to (he salts. White Mustard does not furnish volatlk 
genus Brassiest; by Koeh and other botanists, oil; but, in certain circumstance! similar to tftoa 
The Minstard plant is officinal on account of with Black Mustard seed, a fixed ncrid principt 
its seeds, or father of the flour of tlicse seeds, so is produced, which, like the volatile oil of lilacl 
well knOwb’ as a condiment by the name of Mas- Mustard, did not previously exist The fixei 
tard. ButDr. Pereira learnt that the best flour of acrid principle is an unctuous liquid of a reddisl 
Mustard Is prepared by crushing the seeds of both colour, without odour, but having a biting acrit 
Black and white Mustard between rollers, and then taste, analogous to that of Horseradish root. 1 
pounding them in mortars, when they arc twice contains Sulphur. M. Enure states that Ithii 
aifted to yield pare four of mustard. Dr. Chris- same principle is formed in small quantity wliei 
tisoit’s information confirms that of Dr. Pereira, Black Mustard is treated with water. Erucin 
that Coimnon flour of mustard is adulterated,partly which does not redden the salts of Iron, and con' 
on account of the pungency of Black Mustard I tains no Sulphur, is another principle found lb 
seed. 41 Two bushels of black, and three of Simon. Tests. As the common flour of Mustan 
white seed yield, when ground, give 145 pounds is that usually employed, instead of the powdci 
of flour f which, to diminish tlie pungency and of Black, or the mixed powders of the Blhek am 
improve the colour, is mixed with 56 pounds of White Mustard, as in the E. P , so it often con 
wheat flour and two pounds of turmeric; and tains adulterations along with the time flour 
thp acrimony it restored without the pungency, But as Mustard flour is sometimes exhibited in- 
by the addition of a pound of (capsicum) chilly tenially, it is desirable to have it in a pure form 
pods, and hah- a pound of ginger.” (c.) Dr. The adulteration of wheat flour can be easily de- 
Thomson Say* he could detect no turmeric, nor tected, by the test of the Edinburgh Pharma 
cayenne popper in the specimen which he cxnmin- coptcia. “A decoction allowed to cool is 110 I 
ed* The pare four of Mustard ought alone to turned blue by tincture of Iodine/’ Mustan 
'bo used officimdiy. 1 hough Black and White flour is weakened by the addition of wheal 
MUstaard/ feave both been ftiinutely examined by flour. A sinipism of mustard may be inadi 
severalchemist#,they still.require further investi- with bread-crumb, or the " Mqstard fl^ui 
gation. f he former contains a Fixed Oil, Gummy maybe spread on a poultice ; vineger is i vrors< 
mutter, Sttgbr,' a colouring and a jjeculinr green than useless, As like other acids, it prevent! 
matter, aPatty pearly matter; Myronic acid in the formation of tlie acrid priti«pSe: Messrs 
combination with Potash, • or Myronate of Trousseau and Pidoux found boiling wateraiitoe 
Potash («iO' Suipho-Siuapisin of lienry and cessarv, as a eold poultioe produces the aawpe ef 
Garot) <Myrmme y Sitapuin, ami some salts, feet as a hot one, but takes a little longbr '^nni 
JMtputfkit Oun. E. White Mustard. Tlie to pfodhee its effects. The volatile oil is A jShw- 
whhe mentioned in the Edinburgh eiful rubefacient and vesicatory, in thh ptopor 

Pharmacop^^wlwdl as the hiack(v. supra). It tiou of I part to 20 of "pwurf : 
is, Kke the fopmhir>p>oito, indigenous in most parts Dr. Hissall tells us tbait. 
to Ml wi;ll hevs been employed which mustard is obtahwal ^Siftapit^Milwl 

by theGTeeks, as.ftfb 9 S«s»ej neu% the same or black, and Siimpis 
properties. tapering, small, tard, they "belong to the ' 

The * high* round, cifer®. f The bfak mustord M^ Ais 

smooth, or dighlfy Leives lytate, ir- tinguished Jby <fts >iseed veasdfew«ikh v an 

i&My loM;^ Sepals smooth, «rhd• 'tifem' 

bnear, green, hormontafc; WoWers Urge, yMm. sdw^hielt 

aril ?? ^ h \ s P ld » spreading ©» In^hite 

somal stalks, short, tumid or laotty fiom' ere Closed with kafrs which reader them tough 

nm * 
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pad <mmi K MHMfawUud •» #fpKi|jpMi»% of dressings a by 

iaBstar 4 ,dSfe,iff 4K»4 «B- wMabJa 

cal chaqjwfci^ tyw rape. and other 08 #.!* 

m$m Immense qup»titin|,pf whesteufleur pre employ- 

dij^no^^^«|f*fl ,;W* ; <4 ;M the, Rdulterntio^^ ^nuaiardj Wid many 

,jilw*WMtt cfiqmkal sompvnatl* samples almost ; entirely , wsfckaf Jt» It has 
* Mi«^cyne» ;'a.AYolatile oil «4 T been stated that pea4towr i% 4 Mpjljp%}P>Bd: out 
iqu*taru. Of the composition of of fifty samples of.inuatiwcl v Ifafffl ;fQb- 
white niustaxd Wc find the follpwing account in raitted to examination, tih had not atet wifch a 
Pereira’s “ Sfateria Medica.” “ Robiquet and single instance of adulteration (fitter 

Bbutron (Jourp. de jPharm, Jtrii. p., 179) however farina than wheateu flour, 
have proved, ihat white mustard contains neither Turmeric powder. Turmeric powderisthb ground 
volatile oil, nbr any substance capable of pro- t uber of Curcuma longa one of the S&ngiberaces;, 
during it, but owes its activity to a non-volatile it is of a dark yellow colour and consists of large 
acrid substance, which does not pre exist in the cells, some ot these are loosely imbedded<ill a 
seeds, but is readily formed in them under cer- j reticular tissue, but others, and these the mnjo- 
tain conditions, Another chemical-peculiarity of j ritv, are quite free: they may be recognised; with 
white'mustard is, that it contains sulpho-siua-) facility under the microscope by their size and 
pisin. The young or seed leaves of white mustard I bright yellow colour. When crushed, Cadi cell 
are used for salad. In Britain, both species are ! is found to coutaiu coloring matter as well as a 
indigenous ami may commonly be seen in flower in j number of starch granules resembling closely 
the mouth of June in waste places and fields, in , those of Curcuma arrow-root, already described 
the brickfields iu the neighbourhood of Nottiug- and figured. On the application or iodine the 
hill they grow in great quantities. McCulloch’s cells become of a deep-blue, and with potash of 
Commercial Dictionary contains the following a reddish colour. Although we have examined 
interesting particulars in relation to the growth a large number of samples of mustard in no 
&c., of mustard. It was formerly extensively instance have we found turmeric powder to be 
cultivated in Durham, but it is now seldom seen absent. By some means or other probably by 
in that county. At present it is principally moisture and heat the turmeria powder is made 
raised iu the neighbourhood of York and through- to part with a portion of its colouring-matter 
out other parts of the North Biding, and being to the flour which enters so largely into the 
manufactured in the city of York is afterwards composition of the mustard of' the shops, 
sold under the name of Durham mustard. Two Four qualities of mustard are supplied by the 
quarters hn acre are reckoned a good crop. Mus- manufacturer. The first is called “ second” it is 
tard is of considerable importance in the materia usually of a bright yellow colour, but is thickly 
medica, and is extensively used as a condiment, studded over with numerous black or reddish- 
II was not however known in its present black points : these are fragments of the husks of 
form at our tables till 1720. The s$cd had black mustard seed. The next quality is termed 
previously been merely pounded in a mortar “line,” it also presents a considerable number 
and in that rude state separated from the of black specks, but fewer than in the former 
integuments and prepared for use. But at ease. The third quality is called “ superfine,” 
the period referred to, it occurred to a wo- it is spotted to a much less extent, although mi- 
man ofthe name of Clements residing iu Durham nute specks are still visible. The fourth, or best 
to grind the seed in a mill and to treat the meal quality, is the “ double-superfine,” in this the 
in (he same way that flour is treated. Her mus- eye can scarcely detect husk at all, although with, 
tard w<as in consequence very superior and being the microscope, a little may still be discovered, 
approved by George I speedily came into general These several qualities are vended to the public 
use. Mrs. Clements kept her secret for a con- by a wholesale and retail establishment in the 
siderable time and acquired a competent fortune, city of London at the following rates : u seconds,” 
In Bengal and other eastern countries mustard is 5d.; “ fine,” 8 d.; “ superfine,” 1 Id.; “ double 
extensively cultivated as rape is in Europe for superfine,’’ Is. 2 d., per lb. Tljp qualities ofthe 
the purpose of yielding Oil ."—Barley survey of following stipples varied much—from “ second” 
Durham, page 147; Loudon's Encyclopeadia of to “ doable-superfine.” The price also varied 
Agrtcutyure.. The subjoined particulars, in refer- greatly—frojii, Is. to 2 s. the pound, the ordinary 
enoc to the manufacture of mustard, as furbished charge made.being Js. and is. 4d. the podnd. 
by a mmudhetuver, are given by Pereira M The Dr. Hassall’s inquiries showed, f 

seeds of bojrh black and white musUird are first . 1 st. That genuine mustard, whatever be the 
ci-aslieilb^yreenjmllers, atu) then pounded in mor- price paid for it, is scarcely ever fe-j^iwibiad. 
tars., , 1 k; |kj»WM -.seeds are t|^p sifted. The 2 nd- Th$* the whole of fiprty^ssb Samples 
reaping;ut the sieve i^ca|ie 4 d r e?auig^ of atftij&ii. spljontted to examination were'adulterated, 
what passes through is impute flour of nausterd. ,3rd. Uhat the adulteration prrh 5 tised, in every 
The lattef by a second sifting yields pure flour of case, was the same in kind, varying only in de- 
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MU3TAH0 SEED. 

grce, jfed consisted in theiulmixture of geHaioe 
mustetd With immense quantities of w\tt$ten 
flour, highly coloured with turmeric.!—' Fpdd\tmd 
iit adalleraiidK p. 128 . Wh+'t* 

(551 ft) MUSFABD DIE. StNAVls sraetEa. 
Hni ka t«l, fltMJfiixn. Aviilos and Sttrwva NeOfofc' 

S.ifsha|iaUilura, Sans. . s ,>■ , ; 

. Kadagtioo jrnrmey, Tam. .,. ■, , . , 

An expressed oil, prepared from the seeds of 
different species of Sinapis, is used jq the. North¬ 
ern parts of Hindostau, andinmany partsof Mala¬ 
bar, for culinary purposes, ip the same way. that 
butter and ehee is on the Coromandel Coast.— 
Aiuslie, Mustard oil has of late been ex ported 
f'roiuBombay to England and France— -Faulkner. 
hive or six. species of Sinapis are cultivated in all 
partsof India, for the sake of the valuable oil they 
yield : tho^e iRost frequently seen are <S'. r/lanca, 
ioria and racemosa. The seeds of the “ sinapis 
alba'’ yield* by expression 8(5 per cent of a bright 
yellow, pleasaut tasted, edible oil, having a strong 
smell, and slight taste of mustard. The seeds 
of “ sinapis nigra,” yield only 28 per cent 
of an oil in all respects similar to the above. 
The average price of mustard seed in eighteen 
large stations, in a'l partsof the. Madras Presiden¬ 
cy, for the Quarter ending 31 st. October 1 S j V was 
Its, I 2 8 per maund of 25lbs., the maximum being 
Its. I 14 6 at Cannanore, and the minimum As. 
10 5 at Nagpore. In Vizuganabun it costs ILs. 
203 per Sicca garce. The oil is not exported, 
from MadniA but the seeds have been shipped as 
follows : — 

, In the years I847-4S .Cwt. 5,828 

„ ‘ 1848-41). „ 0,707 

1819-50_ „ 9,435 

„ 1850-51.. 9,909 

„ 1851-52. „ 3,630 

1852-53. „ 10,075 

Van .—This valuable oil, although seldom sold 
in . the market, being made when required, is 
used in moat, parts of India in cookery, and is 
oonsidered superior to all other oils for anointing 
the body, which it is supposed to invigorate. 
Jn' medicine, it is sometimes given internally, hut 
is more frequently applied as a rubefacient. At, 
the Madras Exliurition of 1855, the following 
exhibitors contributed very good specimens, 
Mr. JCohlhq# of Tanjorc, Madras Tariff, Trichi- 
nopoly Local Committee, and Hajahmundry 
Local Committee. Lieut, llawkes, exhibited a 
complete aTO^JKWhwstiug series of oils and oil 
cake of common mustard, obtained from four dif¬ 
ferent sorts of sinapis.—M E. J. II. 

(551,9) MGSTaId SEED, Black. 

Sasavie, Mai,. 

Sirshuff, Vr.ii*. 

Motfarda, Pout. 
;,Gort*chiaa,Vqs. 
.Sipooo, Jkjika, Sans. 

JEftMboo, Tam. 

Vr ^viho, ’Pai ' 


KhirJat. Arab. 
Kidi-tani, Cm ft! 
(ian-aba, €Tsf«f 

patent, I)VT, 
Moutarde, Fa. . , * 
Muslert, Gkk. . . 
liale&Rai, Gui. HiNO. 
M os tarda, Seiiapa, It. 
Sinapi* nigra, Lat. 




MUTiLLA .Asmeu^srs. 

• Blade ^ 

Externally a 

Wddish or blBA^jh bmWWthough sorne- 
ftrtea whBlih* 5 

are inodorous, buttavesfa ootid c^mmm Umtoa 
The blade mnstard is indigenous at* himost Wery 
part of Europe ^Pereint. M ii also grown iii 
some parts of India, arid has of late years beet* 
exported from Bombay to England imiL France. 
—-jFhtt/XtAer. ■■ . •, * * 

(5520)'MUST AltD SEED, Wiiitk. - 

Su/Feiil Kal Gi;z, Hind. I Kadooeoo, Tam. 

Siuap-Alba. Lat. | , 

This species differs only in the colour and size 
of the seeds, which are yellowish, and " much 
larger than the black seed. The properties of 
the white are less energetic than those of the 
black. Jn other respects they agree altogether. 
— O’ ShaughnestH/. • ■: 

(5521) Ml STARD-TKEE. The plant refer¬ 
red t,q, by this name in Scripture is, according to 
Dr. Hoyle, the Sulxadora Persica of botanists. 
It, is a native of the East Indies. [Salvadoka.] 

(5522) MUSTEUDiE, the Weasel Tribe, a 
family of Digitigrade Carnivorous Animals, of 
which the Common W r ensel is the type. 
Among the Polecats of warm climates, Cuvier 
notices the Javanese Polecat (Patorius nndipH, 
l 1 . Cuv.), the African Polecat P. African ns. 
Dcsin ), the Striped Polecat, of Madagascar (P. 
striata*, Cuv.), and the Cape Polecat (the 
Zorille of Buffon ; Ficerra Zorilla of Gum ). 
The following is a list of the species of Asiatic 
Musfrlida iri the British Museum : — 

Maries md a nop ns, the Japanese Sable. Japan. 

J/. ftarh/nla (Hodgson), the White-Cheeked 
Weasel. India. 

Mnstela Hodgsouii (Gray,) Hodgson’s W easel. 
India. 

M. Oaf/tia (Hodgson), the Cathin. Nepaul. 

M. Jlorsfieidii (Gray), llorslield’s Weasel. 
India. 

M. Subhemachalana, the Nepaul Weasel. Nepal. 

HeUctis,mo*chala{ Gray), the liclictis. China. 

//. Nipalensis, the Nepaul Helictis. Nepaul. 

Mj/daus melicep* (F. Cuviet), the Stinkard, or 
Teledu. Java. 

A ret onyx collaris (F. Cuvier), the Balisaur, or 
Sand-Bear. India. . 

Lntra Chinenm (Gray), the Chinese Otter; 
China and India. 

L. aurobrumea (Hodgson), the Golden-BroWn 
Otter. Nepaul. ■ W 

Aoityx leptonyi r.the Wargul. India.—;J fog.Gfyc. 

(5523) MUTILLA ANTlGUENSIS,Hlito». 
Mutilla occidentals seems to Ims a diffferenfckind 
of the former. Beer botie is a moat beflutifnl 
scarlet velvet * colored insect, about the: size of a 
large pea, but flattish, it» cotwnoniyAmud in 
rain? qjfaalli^ Idkfr*. 

These insects are officinal, and are kept by the 
druggists; the native doctors use them against. 
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«a»ke -^aaillcf-ia^':. kQm**±ttotoh 

timerJp* JkHte'< 'f-ffiU fife ••*..'• .•'•• , u , - ; ii'V 

.. C5«- nawte; vOfi# 

C^icMx-^oi^^Sawew^ : t**fe .^waas^'i^f 

setmrwOod&bp^ calledBuratu. 

It k n handsome tmd'Vriluabtewood, andsmay 
be ooo*ideredThe||03t durable of any in fcleyloii 
f t >r ’ general uses, provided it isSOasoned in the 
shade* it may bricoavertedinio handsome fur¬ 
niture, &c. in consequence of its weight all 
trees are eut in lengths of from ten to twelve 
fceUt for the purpose of getting it floated down 
the rivers from the forests, which is done in 
canoes. I rim of opinion that it may be obtained 
from twenty-five to forty feet long,and the largest 
diameter thirty-six to forty inches. That which 
is in general brought to the dockyard is about 
fifteen feet long, and from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches in diameter, being cut to that size 
for the ease of conveyance.— Edye. Ceylon. 

(5525) MUTKE KE. 1TJLLIE. Dqjichos 
Fabaeformis. Small Sabre Bean. 'I bis is grown 
the same as the larger sort. — Riddel I. 

(5526) MUTTI, at.so Ml'DDI. 

Chuncoa Cax. | Muttia, Buck. 

Mutti (or Muddie) is the Canarcse name of 
a good timber tree, common in some of the 
woods of the Malabar coast, the ashes of the 
bark of which the Natives use to chew with 
betel like Chunain. — Aiuslie's Mat. Med.p. 266. 

(5227) MUTTY PAL, the rcsinoid exudation 
of “ Allan thus malabaricns" I). is a peculiar 
substance, first mentioned by Buchanan, who ob¬ 
served it in the Animality Forests. It is exhibited 
from fJochin and Travancore, and is said to be 
used as incense.*— M. E. J. R 

(5528) MYLABRIS. The ancients chiefly 
employed two species of Mylabris, one of which, 
the Mylabris cichorii (veru. tel ini Hind.) has 
been used for ages, and is so at. present by the 
European and native physicians of India and 
China. The blistering flies of India are chiefly 
the Mylabris or Meloe cichorii, the Cantharis 
gigas. nnd the Cantharis violocea. The Meloe 
or Mylabris cichorii (Telini, Hind.) is common in 
the neighbourhood of Dacca, in the Ilydrabad 
country, ia Kurnool, and numerous other lo¬ 
calities. Dr. Hunter published a good ac¬ 
count of this article in. the 5th vol. of til# 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society, p. 216. The 
insect is about an inch long, apd £ broad ; the 
elytra or wing.. coverts are marked with six 
cross stripes ot deep blue and russet brown. 
The J&uprestis of ancient writers is met 
with in the bazars under the name of the 
goldett fly* 1 (Sonamntti.) The Cantharis 
'vUddcea. is often mixed with specimens of Meloe 
in the bazars. The Telini flv, if procured before 
the mites haae.cwflmeneed its destruction,; yields 
on an average one-third more olcantharidin than 
the Spanish fly of tlm ®aropean shops. The 
blue fly is of uncertain strength j the Buprestis 


MYOSITIS. 

i&.aiPthe spectme&$&^^ qukecaoit-* 

L species of IfefciiiriA^ified the M.triantkema, 
ftom Hs being n*u4%%utid on tlie plant named 
Trimtkema **» describ¬ 

ed by Dr. Flemiiife. 

piaster, and ointment oftimMefcmeiohoiii are 
described in the 'Bengril. ' *86me 

prejudice exists against tlie'articl< O^rioeoqnt of 
its alleged excessive severity .of afaflphl £ ■ 'J' hfo . fa 
solely owing to the presence of n ^pfaitetqiumUty 
of Cantkaridin than that 1 coiitoihe^^t^^CCiin^ 
moil fly. Diluting the tincture; and^cMftig to 
the proportion of lartl and wax in, the plaster and 
ointment, perfectly assimilate the action Of the 
indigenous ami the imported insects. O'S/tanyk- 
nessy, paje 6S4. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens of the Indian Blisteringbeetles, 
Mylabris pustulate, and pnnctim were exhibited 
by Monsieur Lc Docteur Colins of Pondicherry. 
These were accompanied with a full and inter¬ 
esting report on their blistering properties print¬ 
ed in the “ Monilmr OffeieV of 2d March 1855. 
The larger species is Mylabris pustnlata, and the 
smaller is Mylubrispanclum— Both insects are 
found in large quantities at certain ^seasons all 
over Southern India. On account of'Dr. Colins’ 
careful researches into the natural history of 
these beetles, as well as his interesting report) atul 
successful experiments with this therapeutic 
agent, the Jury awarded him a 2d Class Medal. 
— Hoyle,, O' Shu nghnessy ; M. E. J. K. 

(5529) MYMENS1NG. The District of My - 
mansiuy can furnish specimens of the best 
.wnn (Crotolarin Jnncen) and the best pat or jute 
(Oorchorus Olitorius) and maestee pat, (Hibiscus 
Cuntmbitms) grown in Bengal. The fibres of 
these plants which are so commonly used in that 
country for making twine, ropes, sails, screens, 
bags, and pap>r, are dressed and exported, in 
large quantities, from Serajegunge and other 
parts of this district of Bengal, to Calcutta for 
shipment to England. Prom this district there 
might also be obtained samples of oil seeds, as 
mustard, sesamuin, rape and Jinseed. The two 
latter are of a superior quality and arc now va¬ 
luable exports to England.— Taylor. 

(5530)‘MY'OSOTIS (from pos, a mouse,and wr, 
the crude dorm of oHs, an car), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Boragimcece.lt 
has a 5-pfirted calyx ; the corolla salver-shaped 
contorted, in mstivatiou ; the throat closed faith 
scales, the Kmb 5-fid, obtuse ; the stamens in¬ 
cluded, with filaments very short; the style sim¬ 
ple ; the nuts smooth, externally convex, keeled 
within attached by a minute lateral spot near, 
their base. This genus is distinguished, from all 
the other Boragineous genera by the possession 
of a contorted aestivation of tiie oevoBa. The 
species are annual or perennial, rough or Smooth- 
kh plants, with blue flowers in terminal 
racemes, which are revolnte before expansion. 
About SO species have been described, which in- 




MYIUC'A. 


habit .|he more tqinpcpt* parts ?^Asia„ ^ 
nnd (Itinerica, and are abundantan biiro^. 

? ' t ' .. * • /*! _ JL .T) -*?£**.• ML ' CTal.4> 



neckji art fe,«**d.in 

4*oscms nfc M 

calyx open wbeb in fnut, and alerter tWthe 

pedicel .with straight adpresspd ; biistle§ ; the teeth 
short, triangujar; the limb of the corolla flat, 
longer than the. tube ; the lobes slightly emar- 
ginate ; the pubescence ofthe stem spreading. It 
is a native throughout Europe, nndalso.of Asia 
and North.,America- In Great Britain it is found 
in humid mentions,bogs, banks of rivers, rivulets, 
and dishes*. This-plant has a large bright blue 
corolla with a yellow eye. It is a beautiful plant, 
and wlteiljoupe seen will be seldom forgotten. It 
is probably on this account that it has obtained 
its common name Forget-Me-Not. Amongst 
the young it is regarded as emblematical of true 
affection. A , variety is described with white 
flowers.— Cyc. 

( 5532 ) M.TIUCA. Fortune notices one re¬ 
peatedly : It is (the (Ircek -Mupboj ), a ge¬ 
nus of Flm‘t» the type of the natural order My- 
ricaceca. It has its* flowers in catkins, which are 
composed.,of concave scales ; 4 to 8 stamens. 
The fruit a-1-celled l-seeded drupe, and no pe¬ 
rianth. Tl^ere are several species of this genus, 
which are shrubs or small trees - - Eng. Cyc. 
Wight gives Myriea iutegrilblia, 7<><i ; and 
Nilagirica, l>38. Fortune says, in Chira the 
faiuj nine, appears to be a species of Myriea, 
allied to the Himalayan M. mpida, noticed 
by Frazer, lloylc, and other writers. The Chi¬ 
nese variety is, however, much superior to 
the Indian. .Indeed l believe the Chinese have 
both," but use the Indian one as a stock for 
graiting upon — Fortune, page 344. lhere is a 
very large plantation of this tree ip Chusnn, and 
the fruit was beginning to he brought to the 
market,during my stay there. It was sold at a 
veryviheap rate, and was considered* a great lux¬ 
ury by the native.— page 345. I had frequently 
seen the trees of the Yanj-mae, but never when 
in fruit* so l determined to visit one of the plan- | 
tations. page— >345. On the sides of these iulaud 
hills there .were large quantities of the Yang-ime. 
The street were bushy, round-headed, and from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height. They were at this 
time loaded with (lurk-red fruit, not unlike, at first 
sight,!be fruited England’s Arbutus, although 
very differfWtly. formed and much larger. I ob¬ 
served two kinils, .one with red fruit, and the 
other with fmit of a yellowish colour. The trees 
formed jnoststriking objects on the bill side. 
—Ibid. 0 . Mi* The « Tang-mae,” a species 
of Myriea, was also - sort with on these hill¬ 
sides, snd some ginfted^pteotascouved for India. 
These are now luxuriatiugdd tim oorth-west pro¬ 
vinces. This fin*,fruit will tfp.douh* succeed 
admirably iq the l&waiayn, for there is 

a. varirty—far inferior .indeed to the Chinese 
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temperature —-jcomi 
Ifcsidvtwe. Uavlijj 

ink 

meut, qf India 'jwp.e«itfo;4rt,.i 
Himalaya, T was somewhat \ 
ibis subject, than the learned 
him the fine variety of Tang-tnee was grafte< 
upon the wild kind, which the Chinese call fh 
san or hill variety (Myriea sapitla); and .further 
I showed him. some plants which I had just-pur 
chased : but all was of no use ; he was “ conviii 
ced agaiut his will,” and still firmly believes' tbi 
lang-mae is usually grafted ou the pine .—A 
ilea, among the Chi. p. G4. 

(5533) MIKICA CER1FERA. Wax-Myrtle 
or Bay- free, has cuneate lanceolate leaves, some 
times entire, but more frequently toothed, parti 
cularly towards the end, somewhat pubescent, i 
little paler beneath, and generally twisted or re 
volute in their mode of growth ; has a hranchiu' 
half-evergreen stem, from 1 to 12 feet high, Th< 
small flower is formed by a concave, rhomboida 
scale, containing three or four pairs of roundisli 
anthers, ou a branched footstalk. The pistil! 
I’erous catkins which grow ou a different shrub 
are less than half the size of the staminiferoui 
ones, mid consist of narrower scales, with eacl 
an ovate ovary, and two filiform styles. To these 
catkins succeed clusters or aggregations of small 
globular fruits, which are at first green, but fi¬ 
nally become nearly while. They consist of a hare 
stony covering, which incloses a dicotyledonous 
seed: The hard covering is studded on its out¬ 
side witli small black grains, and over these is « 
coating of hard white wax, fitted to the grains and 
the surface of the fruit a granulated 
appearance. This plant is a native of woods in 
the United States of America. The bark of the 
root of this plant is acid and astringent; in large 
doses it produces vomiting, accompanied by a 
burniug sensation in the throat. It is used as 
a stimulant ami astringent. The wax of tlfe^fruit 
is collected and purified, and used for many; of 
the purposes for which bccs’-wnx and candlesore 
employed. The wax has been occasionally"psed 
in pharmacy in the same way as . common iic^s 1 - 
wax.— Eng. Cyc. The Candlebcrry Myrtle 
abounds in the Bahama Islands. The shrub jprp- 
duci:s a small grepn berry, which, like the hog 
plum, puts out from the trunk and larger limbs, 
Much patient labor is required, iu gathering these 
berries, and from them is obtained n beautiful 
green wax,'which burn# vftry pearly, if t p|i fam, 
as well as the spermaceti, orcompositfoficiqcljes 
imported from abroad. Not long sinefe M'fe/] 

B. Musgrove, qf St. Salvador (SF v«t IrtMmh b 1 
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MYUfCA COltiftimiA. 

are' 

vessel after 

oniKeWo_, . . - „ 

$B«4) '?«T«l)CACOllDl» , 0L!A;-..Acc6HHng 

to the ^key®Bwaitaf ; of'J&Cadiit and Drl Bbstbck, 

'%kpeeti froin bees’ 
wax,’ Specfonefis of it issdine shades of a yellowish 
green* 6otor.• Ttk atnell is also different; myrtle 
wax, whfen fresh, emitting a fragrant balsamic 
odor. It has in part the unctuosity of, bee3’- 
wax, aud someWhrit of the brittleness of resin. 
Its ipeeifio gravity ist'greater, insomuch that it 
sinks in water, whereas bees’-wax floats upon if; 
and it is not so easily bleached to form white 
v^ax. The wax tree of Louisiana contains im¬ 
mense quantities of wax. Mr. Moodie (“ Ten 
Tears in South Africa”) s»ys,—“ l occasional¬ 
ly employed my people, at spare times, in 
gathering wax berries that grow in great 
abundance uppn small bushes in the sand 
hillsj near the sea, and yield a substance partak¬ 
ing of the nature of wax and tallow, which is 
mixed with common tallow, and used by the 
colonists for making candles. The berry is about 
the size of a pea, and covered with a bluish 
powder. They are gathered by spreading n 
skin oh the sand, and beating the bush witli a 
stick. When a sufficient quantity of the berries 
are collected, they are boiled in a great quantity 
of water, and the wax is skimmed off as hist as 
it rises ; the wax is then poured into flat vessels 
and allowed to cool, when it becomes hard and 
brittle, and has a metallic sound when struck. 
The cakes thus formed axe of a deep green colour 
and are sold at the same price as tallow. The 
wild pigs devour these berries when they come 
in their way, and seem very fond of them.” 
A good specimen of myrtle, or cnndleberry 
wax, accompanied by caudles made from it 
in tbd crude unbleached state in New Bruns¬ 
wick, was shown at the Great Exhibition. 
'At kiipeetmg of tlxe Central Board, at Cape 
Towft,,“4n March, 1853, the members voted 
about BSOQj to employ some 20 or 80 men, in 
gathering berries from the Downs, and making 
wax during the winter months, that is, from the 
begitu&ig of May to the end of September. The 
wax ftteafcs a good price in the Cape market, 
litthcra&fiual report of the Cape of Good Hope 
Agr icxflfeniki Society, in May, 18:53, a very fine 
sssapW of mptlev or berry was, grown on the 
% was exhibited: by Mi*. Feeny, Super- 
... w*tx .ptoBfotioa, by direction^ 


of ^mti^aonfra of tl»e Central? Bond Board, 

:S of puiifeotion; from green to 
&;$mu 8 caiidlfea i Sod Sir being con* 
;'w»eetmgthakthis drtideztright ul- 

M£:*rm mlaimaMiMk wtrjtertaxice 
„ jfifikC* Mter mf fihaiAt'^ 
! :W- Mrv- '-WipiM/ 

the* constable who assfatedr binh was pWienletf 
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•atioh for his 


with. th$ sum of 
trouble ip assisting* 

Gfifrelblren^e’ib 
Exhibition, it will be 
the berry wax’, . _ 

attracted peculiar police, aq« a prizl^t^pliljeen 
awarded for it • tilfc;fdln 
made to it: ^soioe^ or 

berry Wax, from the Cape 'xft’G&hf;THfdjte; : %W 
exhibited by J. Lindehlierg, ^Whrtefe wis 
is an excellent vnaterlM for ll»8 mh^hfectS^of 
candles, when employed ih Conjiihctidfi f'wS'tli 
other solid fats. The jury’awsirded Af;prize 
medal for tliese specimens.” The Cf^fijpMttee 
suggested every possible attention being 
drawn to this subject, iu which they are grutifi- 
ed to state, the Commissioners of theCenCrnl 
Hoad Board have evinced a readiness' to co¬ 
operate, by offering to place at the Society’s 
disposal the sum of £ 10 IPs., “‘to be given as 
a premium for the best information respecting 
the wax berry plant, the soils and situations in 
which it is found to grow most lu^iuiautly : the 
best mode of propagating and cultivating it, of 
collecting the berries, and extracting,,and pre¬ 
paring the wax, &c.” And from a letter received 
from the Secretary to the Central Hoad Board, 
it appears that the Board had authorised the 
shipment to England of 2,561 lbs. of the wax, 
by the Queen of the South in. November last, 
which, from the account sales lately received from 
Messrs. J. It. Thomson and Co., realised as fol¬ 
lows, viz. : — 


4 cases weighing nett 856 lbs. * 8(1. 

4 „ 1040 lbs. a 9d. 

5 ., 745 lbs. n 1 Id. 

3 „ 0 lbs. h lid. 


Discount 2J per cent. 


SO 8- 
*9< 0 0 
31211 
0 5.8 

AldlW 1 
2 ft • 0 

m 8 i 


Charges. 

Warehouse Entry 3s. 6d. Fff& ftxsu 
ranee 2s., Tort 2s. 6d... 

Freight. 

Pri mage. ...... 

Dock Charges. ......A^.l:....... 8' 9'f 6 

Sale‘‘Expenses...:...... ...j;-..0 ‘9 p 

Brokerage.,..,...X*.. 1 0 1 jB 


£0 

7 


8 

.8 

J4 


■ 1 " ' ..cy yff i ' 1 ** " - 

Commissfbn at 2| per cent 


Simmcmdt .—Of the Myrioa ('ordifoliaff otfcfche 
Cape, so long since as 1840, it waanMndic&ed 
that the wax.'iwas need ■ for 

tuMtfc *' 

' MYRICA * 1 -INTEG®I^f/fjVi" .Bo*. 

wpii aa. fa. ^ 

tmj' vaSas to be aiflfefent frobf M. sapida, its 







MYHISTICA MOSCHATA. 
fruit is acid and tiMbd for mck\u\£~Q y £kawghues*g, 

$586) MYJtICA NILAOHtfCAi' fl 'Wight; 
fcbn, 038. " ■ ’ ' "•^7 

(S53?)MYRICA SAPIDA. Wall. Tentam. 
Nipal: t 45 ' * ' 

Kueplml, Hind, 

Himalayas from the Sutlers to Nipnl, fruit 
agreeably flavoured. The same, or a nearly alli¬ 
ed species, is fcftuid in China and Japan. The 
hark (Kuephul) is aromatic and stimulant, and a 
favourite native medicine.— 0‘Shaugfuiessg. 

(5538)' MYRICACM, Gallworts , are plants 
constituting a Very small natural order ol apeta- 
lous Kxogens, with separate sexes. The most 
essentia] part of their character, is expressed by 
Endiiclier in the following terms: —“ Flowers 
unisexual. Mqles—Bractlets, 2 ; calyx, 0. Fe- 
malep— Hypogynous scales from 2 to G; ovary 

1- celled; with 2 styles; ovule 1, erect, orihotrop- 
oiis; drupe 1-seeded ; seed erect; embryo with¬ 
out albumen; radicle superior.” In general, 
their dowers are arranged in a manner similar to 
those of Betnlacccc and Salicacecc, with which 
latter however they seem to have no real affinity. 
From Oasuaracea curious Australian trees, with 
jointed leafless stems, like those of Eynisetim, 
they are only distinguished by their erect ovule 
and orthotrppous seeds. They me common in 
the temperate parts of the world, especially in 
North 1 America, and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
order embraces 3 genera and about 20 species. 
— Eng. Cge. 

(5539) MYHISTICA. a genus of Plants, the 
type of the order Mgristicacc<r. The flowers 
are dioecious ; calyx urceolate, 3-toothed ; fila¬ 
ments of stamens monadciphous : anthers fi to 
10; connate ; ovary simple ; style, none ; stigma 

2- lobed ; pericarp fleshy, 2-valved, 1-seeded, 
seed enveloped in a fleshy aril.— Eng. Oi/c. 

(5540) MYHISTICA C IN FRF A. Myuistj- 

CACE.B. 

Sandikui tnarunt, Tam, 

A tall straight growing tree, usually with fine 
dean bole. Wood light coloured, close, even 
grained, apparently of fine cjiudity.— Wight. 

\ m BISTICA MOSC11ATA, 

, JfcdtltM,?AM. | Jowzulteib, Arab. * 

Jawpuli.DuK. Uooapala, Malay, 

Jiephall, lIlMO JalnfaU, Sans. 

JoWtbiwa, Pins. Nutmeg tree,, Eng. 

Myristica, L. E. Nux Moschata, 

L. D, Rfetnel of the Fruit, E 
officinalis, Linn. E. (AT- Moschata 
IX Natrafegs, Mads Involucrum, I), (aril- 
ink) of the Nut. Maoe: Afleps et Oleum, Ditfcia 

-- —mm '•. 
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leaves 
with short 
the base, attrmhmtkj 
paler beneath: Mtde^-Bacem aifl&tyTFhrier 
small, yellowish/ tbepedioels/ of&aclF sffjSpbrtet 
hy a minute bradt. Cilyt nrcrohtte. S'tootl 
eel, thick and fleshy, with stbrt retd dish pubes 
renew. Filaments unined into thick oblong 
and obtuse column. Anthers* about#,' (! 
pairs, Himl.), iinear-oblong, attached.:- roam 
the upper part of the filamentous coluhm, 2-cell 
ed, free at. their base, opening longitudinal!' 
Female .—Peduncles usually solitary, axillary 
Perianth much as in the innle. Ovary ovate 
Style short. Stigma 2-lobed, persistent. Frui 
pyriform or nearly spherical, about the size of j 
peach. Pericarp fleshy, spitting from the ape: 
into two equal, thick, fleshy, astringent valves 
and displaying the deep-orange or scarlet colour 
cd arillus or Mace, which cut into many irregu 
lar denticulate stripes embraces the nut so tight 
ly as to impress it with superficial furrows. No 
ovoid, attached by a large umbilicus to th 
bottom of the cell; its shell is hard, of a darl 
brownish black colour, and glossy, with its inne 
co it of light-brown colour, thin, but spongy 
closely investing the seed. Seeds or Nit true i 
conform’ to the shell, and consisting chiefly 0 
albumen, into with the inner coat of the shd 
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hatiye of the Moluccas, 
Awslie’s Mjrf. t ; 

;>The Nutmeg-troe lk 



dips deeply, giving it a variegated, brownish 
veined, or ruminated appearance ; while fresl 
rather soft; juicy, and more fragrant than afies 
being dried. Embryo at base of albumen 
erect, patelliforin. Cotyledons 2. thick, fine 
shaped, margins it regularly cut, Plumule of 2 un 
equal lobes.Radicle inferior,hemi-spherical.— Rox 
burgh chiefly. FI. Ind. iii. p. 844. Coram, Plant 
iii. t. 2fi7. Nees von. E. 133.St. and Ch. 104.— 
Bogle. M. officinalis, Linnaeus ( M.Moschata, Thun 
berg; M. aroma tied, Roxburgh), is the Nutmeg 
Tree. This tree is a native of the Moluco 
Islands, especially of Banda, but cultivated ii 
Java, Sumatra, mu! elsewhere in the : East/ am 
lately in Cayenne and several of the' Wesf Indii 
Islands. It yields nutmegs and maoe, the bes 
of which are produced in the first-inentioktet 
islands. The fruit is of the size and forth pf j 
peach, and, when ripe, the fleshy phih separates 
into two nearly equal halves, exposing the-kerne, 
surrounded hy an arillus, the former: beingeXtu 
nutmeg, the latter the maoe. ThoarfUus is rec 
ata, I). Nuclei, j when gathered ; but being ’ sprinkled ?;■«!»■ 
!. Of Myristica j water and dried it assuihe* «n' orauge-yelft>W-eb 
ata, Thunb. L. flour. It has a fatty shfuingi Appakrisn^-^m-it 
horny m»d brittle. ThO odour vis 
matic; the tUste arometio, but« 

It rontains'behfl n fixtd'bR' 
and a vohitile ; «il. :Oun ipotbU 


feet high, a 
of Banda,— k - 
m&8havgh*e**y. 
to 80 feet 



High, with tome resemblance to n Pear-tree. 


apd w1>atis’#Vned the 
obtained from thedm 
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milar .,1#*, t£o?e of thq nutmeg. 

movii .of 44® -aoace 4 seen the 
oral or ovate 
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the M, otolxi. Other species ^so yield nutmegs 
—as if, tpttria, *$■-’«'’tne Philippines: Xt. Mada- 
gmariewUf and ? J& 4$umw«tfy ill Madagascar, 
and M. Bicuiia, in 3i«izU. Some-h|itp|is«s have 
little or no-odour,, a» i|ie ^ ne¬ 

vertheless act powerfully ou the system. M. 


n properties of mace are si- 
On the re¬ 
shell, of an 
had of a dork-brown • co- 
lonr, hi which is contained the seed or nut. This 
is closely invested by an iuner shell or coat, 
wliich dips down into the substance of the albu¬ 
men of the seed, and gives it the character which 
is termed ruminated. IVo or three gatherings 
of the nutmegs arc made in the year, generally in 
July and August, in December, and in April. 

The third period yields the best nutmegs. The 
collected nuts are dried in the sun, or by the 
heat of a moderate tire, till the shells split: they 
are then sorted and dipped in lime-water, to pre¬ 
serve them from the attacks of insects. The nuts 
are about an inch long, of the size of a hazel nut. 
but with a furrowed or sculptured surface. Those 
of good quality should lie heavy eacli weighing, 
on an average, 9') grains. The internal aspect 
is marbled and of a fatty appearance. The sub¬ 
stance is gray; but the veins, which are of a 
reddish-brown, consist of cellular tissue abound¬ 
ing in oil, and are the processes of the internal 
coat already mentioned. Odour agreeable, strong¬ 
ly aromatic. Taste warm, aromatic, oily. .Be¬ 
sides the fixed oil, it contains a volatile oil, 
lighter than water, being of the specific gra¬ 
vity of .0 931-47, while a spurious, oil of 
nutmeg is.only '0 871. By keeping, it deposits 
a stearopten, or muscat-camphor, called Myristi- 
cine. The solid or fixed oil consists of stcarine 
and elaine, with a light portion of volatile oil in¬ 
termixed. Both the fixed and volatile oils are 
used for medical purposes. Of the fixed, there 
are two varieties, the English and Dutch, of 
which the former is the better. It occurs in 
pieces, wrapped iu leaves of the banana, weigh¬ 
ing about three-quarters of a pound. When cut 
into,it Has a uniformly reddish yellow colour. 

The Dutch sort is in large pieces, wrapped some¬ 
times in leaves, sometimes in paper, and of a 
lighter yellow colour. Both are frequently adul¬ 
terated. The volatile oil is also mixed with pu¬ 
rified oil of turpentine. Nutmegs are frequently' 
either digested in alcohol ot* distilled to abstract 
the volatile oil, and then passed off as fresh. 

Such nutmegs are lighter, and when a hot needle 
is inserted do not give an oily coating to it. Old, 
wora-eaten, or wild nutmegs should be rejected.. 

Genuine or cultivated nutmegs are called female,! 
to distinguish them from the male or wild nut-' 
mqgs^yrhicJi ?re the produce cither of the M. 

», vat. sphenocftrpu, or of M- UmMosa, 

'. . vm longer, heavier (weighing; 

g jd dip sf i ,^thwfrth?Jjifr,, ... . .„... . . 

Mfoog-omeUiitg nnfe»egt fwwa Santo the jpwer shoots lopppd off, m%, the view of 
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anuria yields a crimson juice, which is employed in 
the Philippines ns a substitute for dragon’s bipod. 
Nutmegs and mace, from tlte large.;v.q&^ty.of 
volatile oil, are decidedly stimulant, ahdwhen 
used in abundance produce, by expiting tbecirr 
culation, narcotic effects. In modcrhfjtip 'Jihcy 
promote the appetite and assist digestion.— 
Eng. Oijc. This -tree has been introduced into 
India from the Eastward. The fruit ripens in the 
rains : it is the size of a large plum, with a 
green covering, and upon being opened, discov¬ 
ers a net-work of a dark red color surround¬ 
ing the nut, which has a most beautiful ap¬ 
pearance : this is the spice known as mace. 
'* The first care of the cultivator is to s^jBct ripe 
nuts and to set then at the distance of a foot apart 
in a rich soil, merely covering them very lightly 
with mould. They are to be protested from the 
heat of the sun, occasionally weeded, aud watered 
in dry weather every other day. The seedlings 
may be expected to appear in from thirty to 
sixty days, and when four feet, high, the healthi¬ 
est and most luxuriant, consisting of three or 
four varieties, are to be removed in the com¬ 
mencement of the rains to the plantation, pre¬ 
viously cleared of trees and underwood by 
grubbing and burning their roots, and these 
placed in the holes dug for their reception at the 
distance of eighty feet from eacli other,-rscreen- 
ing from the heat of the sun, and violence of the 
winds. They must be watered every other day 
in sultry weather; manured once a year during 
the rains, and protected from the suit until they 
obtain the age of five years. The nutmeg tree 
is monoecious as well as dicecious, but no means 
of discovering the sexes, before the period of in¬ 
florescence, is known. Upon an average, the 
nutmeg tree fruits at the age of seven years, and 
increases in produce till the fifteenth year, and is 
said to continue prolific for sixty or eighty years. 
Seven mouths in general elapse between the 
appearance of the blossom and the ripening of 
the fruit: and the produce of one bearing tree 
with another, under good cultivation, in the fif¬ 
teenth year may be calculated at five pound? of 
nutmegs, and a pound and a quarter of mpc?. It 
bears all the year round, but more, plentifully in 
some months than others, and generally ; yijdds 
more abundantly every other year. It is. j-ujeessary 
that the roots of the trees, dttringi/tl»|r '*— 
should be kept well covered with pjotj 
have.,a tendency to seek thesutfface. 

oithelaunches is to he, * . „ . 

Md#UAU$ers, dr dead 

«, are to, be removed wit^fhe^rtnsmg hnife, and 
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tablishing an unimpeded circulation of air.”-— 
Penang vnizelte. Riddell, Mace. The arillus or 
t Javfatci, Hind.) is thiek, between horny and fleshy, 
much lacerated, folded and anastomosing towards 
the extremity, almost enveloping' the nut j when 
fresh, brilliant scarlet, when dry, more horny,' yel¬ 
lowish brown and brittle. The smell and taste of 
the arillus are peculiarly fragrant and agreeable, 
it softeus, but does not dissolve in the mouth. 

Ilenenth the arillus is found a bony shell, which 
covers the almond or kernel; this shell is thin, 
hard, brittle, brown and shining above, pale grey 
within, insipid and inodorous and encloses the nut¬ 
meg of commerce. Nutmeg. The kernel, Jucpluil. 
Hind. .Tntipludi, Stum. (nuLnej muscadd) is large, 
rounded, obtuse at both ends,.the size of a small 
Myrobalan nut, smooth, marked with reticulated 
chinks, »those transversely placed being less evi¬ 
dent than the. longitudinal; grey externally. In 
the chinks occurs a whitish powder, apparently 
chalk; internally the almond is traversed by 
branching, reddish, irregular greasy veins, giv¬ 
ing it a marble appearance. The nut is hard, 
and easily cut, scraped, or grated, very inflamma¬ 
ble, but the smoke is .devoid of the fragrance of 
the acid. The odour of the nutmeg is most agree¬ 
ably aromatic : its taste hot, and analogous to the 
smell. The nut readily divides under the teeth, 
and is partially soluble in the saliva. Nutmegs 
are much injured by time, becoming tin; prey 
of insects, which perforate them in every direc¬ 
tion ; sometimes good nutmegs arc adulterated 
with -others from which the valuable principles 
have been extracted, bv alcohol. Worm-eaten nuts 
are also fradulcntly repaired by the introduction 
ot a paste of flour and nutmeg oil into the holes. 
— O' Shit ur/hn ex\>f, ]>. 53.1. 

Emntial Oil of NiUiney*. —White, lighter 
than water, acrid, pungent taste and very power¬ 
ful nutmeg odour, — O' Shinty huettxy, p. 535. 

Fixed Oil, or Butler of Nutmeg *.—This occurs 
in commerce (in Europe) in flattened masses, of 
square form, yellowish, solid, internally marbled, 
50 ) piu;ts containing about 50 of essential oil. 
This substance is much adulterated, particularly 
with suet, spermaceti, marrow, wax, the oil of 
the Moringa ptcrvgosperina coloured with alka- 
uct or rocou, &o. &e. The fixed oil is obtained nv 
bruising the nutmegs into a paste, which is com¬ 
pressed ill, bags between hot metallic plates. 
Two kinds are found in commerce—one in small 
earthen, poll, <)f mace colour, and very agreeable 
smell,is exported from the Moluccas to Holland 
chiefly » .the second kind is obtained from Hol¬ 
land. occurs in flat cakes, is far inferior to the 
„ first, antJJs usOflUy oduHerated with spermaceti. 
— O'Shouyhnetsy, fi. 635. The chief use of nut¬ 
megs. is as a 9pice, ; t *nd,.#> r the preparation of 
perfumes and soentod isoaps. -The tree, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Fee*; ifimt altogether unknown .to the 
o)to|ent8, mid Kkyuoror of Theophrastus mid the 
Qimamomim of Pliny have been erroneously re- 
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garded os ideut^^ith tbis.<Aviceima seems 
to have boen^hf if Hwler, the 

saoie “ r**( 

only been identified s|rarj^'^t^n.'. ibs.j^ijew 
years. The nutmeg .tree-is .clgefljy.ja 
the Banda islands, but ntantaijona^iire how.Htt* 
merous at the Mauritius, Bourbon, Cayenne, Mar¬ 
tinique, and in the English possessions to.tup Enst- 
ward,especially in Province Wellesley of Penang— 
also in. the Tinnevelly district of Southern India. 
The natives of the Moluccas gather tlie uutmeg 
fruit by the hand, strip off and reject the pulpy 
pericarp, detach the mace carefully, and expose 
it to the sun, which soon changes its blood-red 
colour to a light, brown, it is then sprinkled- with 
sea-water to render it flexible, and to preserve it. 
The nuts arc first sun-dried, and then smoked, 
until the kernel rattles against the shell. This 
envelope i- then broken, and the kernels dipped 
twice or thriec in lime water. They .are then 
heaped together for two or three days, wiped, 
and packed in hales or barrels. The nutmegs 
thus prepated have been long termed, “ female,” 
or'“ cultivated,” in commerce, to distinguish 
them from a kind named the “ wild” or male, 
which is less esteemed, and seldom found in Eu¬ 
ropean trade.— O’ Shintyhuesxy, p. 536. 

(5 51 i) M Y KI ST 1CA TOM F.N TOS A. “ .Male 
nutmeg tree ” Also a native of the Moluccas. 
The fruit is larger than in the preceding 
species, downy, its substance fleshy, jiiore 
solid, and linn. The kernels is covered by h 
hard shell provided with a pale arillus, the kernel 
is I A to 2 inches long, elliptical, the parenchyme 
devoid of marbling. Its odour is weak, flavour 
disagreeable. The mace ol this nutmeg is dis¬ 
tinguished from the true mace by being formed 
of three or four regular bands united at the sum¬ 
mit. The chemical composition of the article is 
analogous to that of the true, nutmeg, but the 
oils are so inferior in proportion, that the “ mule” 
nutmeg is but of little commercial value.— 
O' Shanyhneaay, p. 537. - ; 

(5543) MYlUSTtC OTOBA. Syn. VutuiA 
Sf.biff.ra, Lamarck. Myriatica se/jifera. In 
Santa Fe, also yields aromatic mils. A large 
tree of Cayenne and Guiana, the seeds of which 
when boiled with water give out a large quantity 
of a fixed oil, used for making caudles. An 
acrid juice also excudes from incisions in the 
bark, and is employed as unpopular medicine.— 
O'Shauyhnessy, f). 537. 

(5544) MYRISTICACEJL NUTMEGS* a 
family of Blunts belonging to the division of 
Diclinous Exogens. The species are tropical, 
fragrant, aromatic trees, with an astringent juice, 
alternate coriaceous simple leaves, withotrt*ti- 
pules* and dioecious flowers. * Of tto‘ fawers* the 
males have nsoandelphous stamens * the‘ females 
have a single 1 -celled ovary.^sontaining an erect 
seed; and both Have for Calyx a tnbulat coria- 
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n single seed envelopedihan 
am, iod consisting of ruminated albumen, 
aboutklWig in apowerful and agreeable aromatic 
secretion*; the embryo Is very small, and placed 
in ricavity . at the- base of the albumen. The 
order is nearly allied to Auoimce*, from which 
however it differs very remarkably in tlm total 
want of a corolla, ami in the reduction of the 
number of earples to one. To section it in the 
artificial division of Apetalous Exogens, as is 
usually done, is to violate every principle of 
natural classification. The Nutmeg of the shops, 
which is the seed of AT. officiuulix, is the only pro¬ 
duct of the order employed ofiieinally. Other 
species hear fruit that may be employed as a 
substitute, but they are all inferior to the real 
Oriental Myristica. This order embraces 5 
genera and about c5 species. The genera are, 

I fyrialica, I irnla, Karma, Pyrrhuxa , and Hi/a - 
l ox lemma : Firoln sehifera. yields a fatty oil on 
being heated. Pyrrhum tbujeus yields a crimson 
dye, with which the natives of Amboynn stain 
their teeth.— Kmg. Cyc. 

£5545) MYRRH. Mviuuia, (iniumi Ueri- 
na, Balsamodeiulron (l’rotiunt) Myrrlia, AVr*. L. 
K. Myrrh. Oetaud. Monog. Linu. 

Murr. Arab. 

Madu, n.vi.i. 

Mirriie, Her. 

Myrrhe, T’u. 

Alyrrhmi, Ghr. 

Hera bolt', Grz. & Hind. 

-Mirra, It. 

•Madu, Jav, 

Myrrh is first mentioned in Kxod. xx\. 24, by 
the.name of Mar or Mur. The Arabic name al¬ 
so is Mur. The. Greeks called it and also 

Zjutpv*. Herodotus mentions it.Ms produced in 
the South with Frankincense, &o. Diuscorides 
states the variety called Troy'odylieu to be the 
best. In the Peri plus of the Red Sea, Arrian 
mentions Myrrh with Olibanum as exported 
from the coast of Rarbarin, that is, the modern 
Jlerbera. Bruce learnt that it was produced, as 
well as Frankincense, in thy- country behind 
Azab, or in that of the Dunfcrili. The embassy 
to Abyssinia under Major llairis met. with it. oil 
the hills in the comparatively fiat country which 
extends from Abyssinia to the Red Sea near the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, or from the Dooirii 
Valley to the banks of the Ha wash. Mr. John- 
, 8(011 (Tiav. i. p. 249) met with it in nearly the 
same locality- Both authors describe the Myrrh 
aO i^xudiag from wounds made in the bark, 
and that it is ( collected in January and 
Mapch (H.), but-pldedy in July, amlAaguet, 
aoAin<*mali quantities at other times iff the 
vear {L); . «»d aurimng 0 d vdta'jfbbrtfefe wtilh; 
the merchants who pfoceed to Berbers, &e., 
whence it is exported s to the wfst of Arabia. 

‘ , ‘ 1 ->1 


.Myrrlm, Lat. 

Manikin lirbali, Mai, 

Mina, Poict. 

Yola. Sans. 

Valali poll) hi. Palcudra-bo- 
liun, Villt*\ bolum, Tam. 
Moliutrabolmn, Tm*. 
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Dr. Maloolmson wrote to Dr. Hoyle from 
Aden, , that it is exported in native ’ boats 
from different ports in the Red Sea, ‘bat chiefly 
from Berbcra, Zehi, and Massbwah, find adils 
“there is no Mvrrh ’produced in Arabia.” 
Myrrh, it is well known, now reaches Europe 
chiefly from Bombay, having been imported from 
the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. It used former¬ 
ly to be obtained also from Turkey. ' Some 
Myrrh, however, appears to be produced in Ara¬ 
bia, as Ehrenberg and Heinrich found a small 
tree in Arabia near Gisou,. on the borders of 
Arabia Felix, from off which they collected seme 
very fine Myrrh. There is still considerable un¬ 
certainty respecting the plant or plants which 
yield Myrrh, though it is probable they all be¬ 
long to the genus Balsamodcndton. 

Butaamodendrou Kunth. ■- Ainyris. Protium. 
Wight and ’ Am alt. Flowers often unisexu¬ 
al. Calyx 4-toothed, persistent. Petals 4, 
linear, oblong, induplicately valvate in aes¬ 
tivation. Stamens 8, inserted like the petals 
under the margin of the annular disk or torus, 
w liieh is cup-shaped, fleshy, deeply cernated. 
Ovary sl-ccllcd. Style short, obtuse, 4-lobed. 
Drupe globose or ovate, nut thick and 
very hard, bony, 2-celled, (one of the cells 
by abortion, often obliterated,) cells onc- 
seeded Balsum producing trees. Leaves with 
;5 to 5 sessile leaflets, which arc without dots. 

I'ahauumdevdroii (Htcadense, K.. Unarmed. 
Leaves palmately .‘i-foliolatc, petiolntc, smooth ; 
leaflets obovatc, oblong, very entire, glabrous ; pe¬ 
dicels short, single-flowered, with I he calyx broad, 
shallow, and cam pa mil ate. --This includes the 
Ainyris Opobalsamum of Forskal; but fresh speci¬ 
mens and recent observations are required to dis¬ 
tinguish whether this is different from the Bales - 
son of Bruce. Other species which are found in 
the Peninsula of India and are spinesceut , used to 
be included under it, but are considered distiuet 
by Dr. Arnott, who does not now finite them 
with Protium (as in the Prod. FI. lnd.J’enins.) 
from which indeed they differ much'in habit. 

The Bahama of Bruee'Was found by him at 
Azab, ambenid to extend to tlw straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. Gerloch found it at Bederhuiiiu, a vil¬ 
lage between Mecca and Medina. Forskal found 
his Opobalsamum at lines in Arabia Felix. At 
Aden it is called Besltan. Dr. Roth? in the 
A ppendix to Harris’ Abyssinitf (ii. p, 144 )*men- 
tions B. Opobnbwniun ns occur the ( Ariel 

country and the jungles of, the 
with the Myrrh tree, The baife- wfc' 
exudes the fragrant andfar-faraoi.Bii 
has beets catted Balm oi ©Bead/hut** 
to have Been only cttitifatedLio Paleetii 
town of Jericho. It Is najff' w^aainable- 

fit Europe in a p are 8 taK«td therefore seldom if 
ever etnpldyed mediciriiiflyv though it is no doubt 
possessed of stimulant properties. 
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Bahamodendron Myrrha, (fig. 56.) Stem shrub¬ 
by, arborescent; brandies squarrose, spineeceut 
Leaves tenikte; leaflets obovate obtuse.abtuseiy 
tooth-letted at the ajicx, the Utelral smooth. Fruit 
acuminate (Nees). Bark pale ash-gray, approach 
iftg white. Wood yellowish-white; both it aud 
the bark have a peculiar odour. Leaves on short 
stalks Flowers unknown. Fruit ovate, smooth, 
brown somewhat larger than a pea; 'surmounted 
at the base by a four-toothed calyx, and supported 
on a very short stalk. 

Dr. Royle has adopted the above descrip-1 
as translated by his friend, Dr. Pereira, ‘ 
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finest kind of Myrrh in our «ta$s4’ Tids may 
be either the nbove-R. 1 Myrrha or oneoftbe 
forms of J. QpobalaattWM. “ The' dhw't i»ra 
more leafy tree, if we may use the expression, and 
its appearance reminded me exceedingly oftbe 
common hawthorn of home, having the same 
largely serrated, dark-green leaves, growing in 
bunches of four or five, springing by several 
leaf-stalks from a common ceutre. The flowers 
are small, of a light-green colour, hanging iu 
pairs beneath the leaves, amHn size and shape 
resemble very much the flowers of our gooseberry - 
tree. It. belongs to the Octandria Monogynia, 


tion, 

who has closely followed the account given 1 the eight stamens being alternately long add 
by Nees von Esenbeck in the folio work t short, the former corresponding to the four 
Besohreib OJJlcin : Plunzcn, where he. says that his j partial clefts in the edge of the one-leafed calyx, 
friend Dr. Ehrenberg collected from off this tree j The fruit is n kind of berry, that when ripe easily 
siihr ichone AJyrrhc,” and that the descript ion I throws off the dry shell in two pieces, aud the 
is taken from the specimens of the plant courted j two seeds it contains escape. The outer burk is 
bv Ehrenberg at Uison.on the borders of Arabia ' 


Felix. Though it is not very probable, from 
modertt information, that any large quantity of 
Myrrh is produced in Arabia, vet il is possible 
that some umy he produced there, aud from the 
same species of plant as that which yield’, the 
large quantities of Myrrh in Africa. Indeed, it 
is-stated iu the Appendix to Harris’ Abyssinia 
(ii. 414), probably on the authority of I>r. Rotli, 


thin, transparent, aud easily detached ; the inner, 
thick, woody. When wounded, a yellow turbid 
fluid (the gum-myrrh) immediately makes its 
appearance. Naturally, the gum exudes from 
cracks in the hark of the trunk near the root, 
and Hows freely upon the stones immediately 
underneath. Artificially, it is obtained by bruises 
made with stones.” This plant, judging from 
the specimens deposited by Mr. Jolmstou in the 


from it a gum much 


resembling 


the 


that the “ Bulsaiiwdnidrou Myrrha (Karbala of ! British Mustfiuu, corresponds exactly with one, 
the natives) grows on the borders of ltf.il and in j also in the same collection, obtained by Mr.. Salt in 
the jungle of the llnwash, and in the Adel desert, j Abyssinia, Bulsumodendron Kaa of Mr. Brown’s 
The resinous gum called Ifo/ali is collected for j MSS. and of which Mr. Salt says, he obtained 
ekjMrtation. B. Opobatsauuoa (Beshani) grows 
commonly with the former, and grows even at 
(Jape Aden.” Unfortunately there are no speci¬ 
mens of either plant iu the Herbarium collected 
by the embassy and sent to the India House. 

On examining the specimens in the British .Mu¬ 
seum of B. Opobalmmnm or B. Qileadense, now 
united iuto one species, it appears to Dr. Rovle 
that the specimens vary sufficiently to require 
careful examination and detailed description of 
good and complete specimens, before we can dis- 


tinguis 
belong 1 


them ns Varieties, or determine them to 
i separate species; also whether the 
above B. Myrrha itself differs sufficiently to con¬ 
stitute n disttnict species. The drawing of Nees, 
appears 'to Dr. Royle to resemble some of the 
A raid an Specimens of B. Opobalsamain very close¬ 
ly. All rflre v^ry distinct, both in foliage and 
inflorescence, from B. Kutaf (v. 56, 1, 2, 8), of 
which *■ specimen \ collected by Forsknl is in the 
British Moseum. Vrhe Bpenj«*n*eferred to by Dr. 
Ildth’ are jrbbnbly '(.he same as 'the following. 

|$rf' Jtwlistota/^-tilcb, in his Travels through 
Adblib Asbyftitip^W pv‘849), iu treating “of the 
§^4$at yieldeddrug, Myrrh,” says 
‘‘ tfere fire iti thi cbiWlWutf ’ A#d <wo varieties,, 
out a low, thorny, r«ggad%»kmgtTee, with briglftq 
green leaves; triMatvahd undulating, edge, 
is that which has beeu desCribed by Ehrenberg.” 


( 


v. the annexed figure, 56.)^* This: produces the 


Myrrh. 

Bal&aMvdendrou Africnm, Arnott. — Bendelotia 
africana. Citiill. et, Rcr. This species, first found 
on the west of Africa, occurs also iu the Abys¬ 
sinian collection, having been found in the flat 
country of t he Adel. Mr. Johnston immediately 
recognized it as one of the trees yielding gum- 
resin. The leaflets are like those of B. Kua , Br. 
It yields African Bdellium, or that iin|)orted into 
France from (luinea and the Senegal, according to 
M. I’orrottel. M. Adanson, likewise, in his Travels 
in the Senegal, mentions it by the name of Niotout 
as producing Bdellium. It may also yield 
the Bdellium which is exported from the 
west coast of Africa. Dr. Malcolmson wrote 
to Dr. Rovle that “Bdellium (of which he 
sends a- specimen) is produced in Africa by a 
tree similar to the Myrtle. None is obtained?.-in 
Arabia. It is very similar to Myrrh, and some¬ 
times sold for it. 

One kind of Bdellium is produced in India, 
which Dr. Royle was informed was'yielded by a 
tree called gooyul by the natives (v. Hinud. B#t. 
177), and which is tlm Amyrit Gomvn&pkvrn of 
•Roxb. referred by Messrs. Wight and AVnott to 
Balsamsdendrdut Dr. W«Hter; i 4n his acoeftntof 
the 'drug* produced 

gu m-vwiiib eaUmMby thehati*e#f<*a^oc7,-w produ- 
cedby a .'fehMit AWtyriS Bddlina? 

ftbxb.) which grows -in the' neighbourhoodof 
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Umber, »*tniles $0 the westward of 
Aarungab&d- Roximrgh imagined that Googool 
was indentical *with Myrrh*- - Rut the whole of: 
thespecies of tkisgenus require to be carefully 
examined’ from good end authentic specimens 
accompanied by their respective products, before 
the severs! -doubts can be resolved. Prop. 
Myrrh is imported from Bombay. It is 
generally in pieces of irregular form and size, 
formed apparently by agglutinated tears, dry, 
and covered with a fine dust, commonly of a red¬ 
dish-brown colour; brittle, fracture irregular, 
conchoidal, shining, with the surface apparently 
dotted with volatile oil, often varied, with opaque, 
whitish, semicircular marks ; the smaller pieces 
angular shining, semi-transparent; taste bitter and 
aromatic, the smell peculiar and balsamic. Other 
kinds are also met with, probably*derived from the 
same source, as it sometimes reaches this country 
with the different qualities intermixed (Myrrh in 
sorts) or when the finer pieces are picked out 
(Turkey or picked Myrrh). But when the process 
is adopted abroad, the inferior qualities may 
come separately or remain intermixed with other 
gums or resins, especially Bdellium, from the 
careless manner in which all arc collected by 
the natives. The specimens brought by the Abys¬ 
sinian embassy have granular fragments mixed 
with roundish tears; and some of a pale, even 
whitish,‘colour may be seen on the same piece of 
hark with ordinary coloured Myrrh. 'The spe¬ 
cimens which have not been exposed to the 
air, are darker coloured, moistcr, and of a more 
powerful and agreeable smell. 

Indian Bdellium is sometimes sold for and 
considered as an inferior kind of Myrrh. Jt is 
in roundish pieces of a dull dark-red colour, more 
moist than Myrrh, and not brittle like it, soften¬ 
ing even with the heat of the hand ; bitter and 
a little acrid in taste, with a less agreeable odour. 
It often has portions of the birch-like bark adher¬ 
ing to it. Myrrh, when heated, softens, then burns 
partially, leaving a black spongy ash. Triturated 
with water, it forms an emulsion : the Alcoholic 
tincture is rendered opaque on the addi¬ 
tion of water. It is a Gum-resin with volatile 
OKI, and salts of several acids-combined with 
Potash and Lime. The Gum, about 0 1 per 
cent., consists of two kinds, one-half befog Ban- 
sorin or insoluble, and the remainder Apabin, or 
soluble Gum. This being dissolved'in water, 
readily suspends the Resin and Oil. The Re- 
siu, about 28 per cent.., is also of two kinds, one 
soft, odorous, and soluble in ether, while the 
other is hard, without odour, soluble in alkalis. 
The volatile Oil* about 2 5 per cent.; passes over 
if (Hstilled with water; it is at first .without 
ootoar, but becomes yellowish, has the odour 
«iid • *a#te « hf^iabi'ia sohible - rn Alcohol, 
Ether; and the fixad Oy$i > Upon it and/iheRc- 
sfor- the properties - «C*Myrrh - chiefly depend. 
Return. Um. Stomachic, Excitant, Stimulant 
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Expectorant, Kmmetiftgogue, D. gr; x lo xxx. 
but usually united with tonics or with purgatives, 
as Aloes.— Ragle. Theaort met with in India, 
and brought from the Arabian and African 
Coasts, is in large opaque pieees, geueralty- 
dovered with a brownish white powder. An in¬ 
terior kitul of Myrrh is also imported from the 
above places, and termed in India Byaabole. It 
hits-a gteat resemblance to Bdellium* for Which 
it is not unfreqnently mistaken. Myrrh is largely 
imported into Bombay, and is chiefly re-exported 
to England.— Faulkner. . 

(5546) MYROBALANS. This i# a nhtne ap¬ 
plied to the almond-like kernels of a, nut or . 
dried fruit looking like a plum, of which there 
nre several sorts known in the East. They ore 
the produce of various species of Termimlid; 
as T. Bellartea, T. Chebula, T. cilrina, and T. 
angushfolia. -They vary from the size of olives 
to that of gall nuts, and have a rough, bitter, 
and unpleasant taste. Many of the trees of this 
tribe, which are all natives of the tropical regions 
of Asia, Africa, and America, are used for tan¬ 
ning, and some for dyeing. They nre highly 
valued by dyers, creating, when mixed with alum 
a durable dark-brown yellow. Myrobalans fetch 
in the Bombay market 8a. to 20*. the Surat can¬ 
dy of 821 lbs. The bark and leaves of T. Ca- 
lappa yield a black pigment, with which Indian 
ink is made ; the seeds are eaten like almonds. 

A milky juice is said to flow from T. angiuti - 
Jolia, which when dried, is fragrant, and, resem¬ 
bling Benzoin, is used ns a kind of incense in the 
Catholic churches in the Mauritius. The fruit 
of T. Bel/erica, and of T. Chebula, both useful 
timber-trees, indigenous to the East Indies, are 
used medicinally as a tonic and astringent. One 
hundred and seventeen cwts. of Myrobalans were 
shipped from (’eyIon in 1845. The annual im¬ 
ports of Myrobalans into Hull, amount to about 
1600 cwts. The quantity which arrived at Liv¬ 
erpool was 185tons in 1846, and 851 tonkin 
1850 ; 27,212 bags in 1851, and 1^946 bags 
in 1852; they came from Calcut&h «||gd Bom¬ 
bay, and arc used for dyeing yellow and 
black. The price* in January 1858 was 6#. 
to 12s. per civt. The average annual imports 
into the United Kingdom may be taken at 
1200 tons. Myrobalana is also the English 
name given by Lindley to the natural order 
Oombretaccre, which yields these fruits. £Com- 
BRETACEiE; Emblica.] (Simmonds, Commercial 
Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.) —Eng. ,<Cgc. 
This fruit of several Eastlndian trees, is used in 
India as a substitute for gaHs. When ripe, the fruit 
is pear-shaped, deeply wrinkled, and of« brownish 
yellow colour: it weighs from JQp 
The husk contains the whole of thcA<teia|ent mat- 
tet, s6tne mueflage/and a btro^Mi^^difow co- 
1 1qutiUg • substance, which for 

dyeing yellow. The husk is’easily separated by 
bruising the nut, which it encloses. The Itmnin 
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of myrobnlans differs slightly front that of gall. 
GallieacidisaLo present in rather large.propQ»- 
tion. 'l'he price of myrobalans in June*!352 
\y-H* quoted at from 61. to 10L per ton. The 
Mgropalaun of commerce yietded by Tenniualia 
cltgbula, belerica and citrim (called also Galluuts) 
are oval fruits of a dingy yellow colour* contain¬ 
ing much tannin ; hence, they arc useful to.the 
tanner as well as the dyer. With alum, this dye 
yields a good durable yellow, and with salts of 
injn, a black colour, little inferior to that produc¬ 
ed by Oak Galls. The Myrobolaus although a 
very common dyeing amt tanning material of this 
country from time immemorial, have not been 
many years introduced, into English commerce, 
but so useful have they, been found, that they 
have become a very important article, of trade, 
and the consumption is now fully 2000 tons an¬ 
nually (Archer) — Tomlinnou. On this subject, the 
Canara Local Committee observes as follows: — 
“ During (the last season a sudden demand 
“ arose for the Galluut, and large profits were 
“ made by the persons who collected it from the 
A jungles. The exports for live years have been 
“ as follows — 
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All the three Myrobolaus are to be met witli 
in many parts of lower India, in Bengal they 
grow in abundance. In Java we are told In 
Buntins, (l) that the Dutch were in the habit 
of employing the Embie find Belerio sorts daily 
in their hospitals, in dysenteric, and bilious affec¬ 
tions.— M. S. J. R. Ainsfie. 

Har, Karra, from Tcrmiualia ehebula, and 
other species, three in number, comprise all the 
discarded myrobidims of our old phnriunco- 
prnas. ^flie inyrobalaiis as brought into (’ash- 
mere from, Delhec and Harowt.ec. Hinduslhan 
tmd the Dukhan, arc of four kinds namely : 

Ourdlharra. —Astringent, and purgative : used 
in mesalthn : given in medicine to children : four 
seers for pile rupee. 

Juioal hafra,*—V sed iu the same way : eight 
seers for one fitpee. 

Chaipel harm, used only in dyeing, ten 
seers for pup rupee. The whole are much 
used in dyeing. yAccprding to the size of the 
myroi>alau' so that a very 

large one may - be ^P^ - Of'• hundred rupees 
or more, the pstives believing tl^at the very large 
ones have thfi vffcjtttp of causing forging by being 
merely retained wi.The harota-T&Vw. Ked. Top. 
p. 136. fhe Har or Hurra, ip, <says Dr. Irvine, 


MY ROBALAN.OHE B U LIC. 

one among tlie nrticiest of the natipfi'materm mc- 
1 dica ilu»n ^which ito one is more vauatedi '. l|iis 
considered *<► possess wonderful general dwjbsim- 
ent and purgative ijnalities *c. &c:, wW&ttk>*e 
who thus belaud it, are apparently not awnrietlwt 
this is the chebulic myiT>balan{Tei HHnalirtchebtii») 
of English phammeopeeias of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury anil long since deservedly neglected 
Med. Top. p. 153. c.~ e 

| (5547) MYROBALAN, BELLERIC Ter- 

| UINALIA Bki.T.ERICA. Iloxb. : ' ; 

j ItclevUij, Arab. Iklttliili. iieUglr!), Pkjis. 

i liooloo, f.’v.No’ ' Bcliini, Vuebita'fcn, Sans. 

' Bella, Ui.’K. Taitikai, T.wf, ’ 

j liehevra, Beeili, 11 1 M>. Gcz. , v- 

i The fruit of the Bellerie Mvrobalan, in itsTlri- 
j ed state, is littlp larger than a gall-nut, but riot 
; so regular in shape, of a dirty brown colour, arid 
astringent taste. It is supposed lo be similar in 
its properties to the Chelmlic Myrobalan, but in 
a much weaker degree. It is much used in India 
as the basis of several colours, and also iu medi¬ 
cine. Small quantities have of late years been 
expelled from Bombay to Knghuul.— Faulkner. 
This article is sometimes used by the natives in 
its dried state in eases requiring slight a stria- 
j gents. The large tree which produces it, is 
I common in Mysore, where it is called Tari ; and 
I lienee the botanical name (Myrohohuius 'farin') 

| given to it by Dr. Buchanan. It would appear 
I to be the. Tnuiof Uheede.-'-.-//«A/iV« Mat. Med. 
j p. 28. Bellerie Myrobalan fruit is esteemed 
j medicinal by the Burmese, and is dried and sold 
j among the drugs. The tree is indigenous, but. 
j not very abundant. — Maxou. 

j (55 IS) MYROBALAN, BLACK, on INDI- 
1 AX. 

UeUdaj Aswail, An.vn. | Hulcelati Sccnli, Pnus, 

Zeu.ui liar, Bkxo. Kurkadaga, Sans. 

I temu/., IKinnj, C!r/.. II. ; Siuligi, Tam. 

Is the unripe dried fruit of the Tennimlia 
ehebula. It is about the s’ze of a pistachio nut 
and of a deep black colour, oblong, pointed at 
both ends, slender, and has scarcely the rudiment 
of the nut. It is used bv the natives of India 
as a brisk purge ; and also as a dye. In Bengal 
and in most parts of the "Western Presidency, 
they arc grown in abundance. They are largely 
exported from Bombay to the Arabian and Per¬ 
sian Gulfs. — Faulkner. , 

(55 49) MYROBALAN, CIIEBULIC. Cous-' 

try Gaels. Tcrminalia Chebula, Wilhl. , 


lleleeiuj Kabulee, 

Arab. 

Aralon, Cyso. ... 

. Huldah, Dus. 

IJurda, HarIIar, 

in its dried stats, it is alxm^the «large 
Spanish olive, of an oblong oyate elu^pe, yellow 
1>rown wUb- edges and fur¬ 

rows alternately. The tree( Ternimdia chtsbvla). 


IlumlieUier Guz. Hind. 
Helcelali—t-kilso, pKKSi; 
liaritaka, SAUs.j ’ V 
Kadukai,; T’am. 'j..;’ 

,Rarakauo^j$^..*Y ,.j , 
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which yields « Common-ifi the Mysore 

countiyiJhtEgul, and in ao»ft- f»rts of the We*- 
tern '(ltoaWimc3(? v 

^atiingentithita ihe;|)receding and it on that *e~ 
coant, m«ek nmn*. extensively used by thena- 
^nee in,4belr arts am I maim foeture s. They-are ox- 
ported from Bombay to London and Liverpool in 
large quantities. — Faulkjter. This species is in¬ 
finitely more astringent than the preceding, and 
itwonld appear by some experiments made bv i w j t j, res j n . 
Dr. Roxburgh* that it is even more so than the i,, volatile oil 
Aleppo Galls. Kaditkni well rubbed in conjunc¬ 
tion with Galls and Cuttacamhoo (of each equal 
parts) is considered by the Y\twins as an excel¬ 
lent external application in the apthous alTeclions 
of children, and adults, the last, of which is a 
most dangerous disease amongst the Native In¬ 
dians. The tree which produces the Kadukni is 
common' in Mysore, where it is called Arulav, 
and hence the Botanical name (Myrobolamis'l 
given to it by Dr.Buchnnaii.— Aiuxlic'a Mat. Alai. 

(5550) MY ROB A LAN, ClTKlXi 

BOLANU 8 CjTHINA. 


MYRTACEJE. 

legume with a wing«d ; s*«lk, terminating in an 
oblique indehiscent 1 -celled 1 -2-seeded isanntra. 
The spedes nro trees with; dotted Tenves.— Fug. 
tyc. " f ■ * ;• 

(55 5 3) MYROSPERM Bf: PERU IFERI/M. 
(Myroxylon Perniferum Linh«i&), Balsatn A "pf 
Pern Tree. The stem of thiri plajtfTyietds the 
Balsam of Pern. It has a 'thick 


Myro- 


l.i 


'a, 


Sans. 


Alny.gar.i, Tam. 

Ilarra, Harvn, Grz. II. ; 

The Citrine Myrohnlan ( Tonn in a Ha. ci/riua ), is 
ranked among the fruits ; it is about the size of 
a French plum, and is often made into pickle, 
and whdn green, is used as a gentle purgative. 

most parts ol 


in 
grow.- 


dlv made into 


is frequently met with 
Lower India. This fruit, 
not much prized and is general 
pickle.—./ indie. 

(5551) MYROBALAN EM BLIC. EM PLICA 

(OE PlIYLLANTHVS) OKI' ICIXA 1,1 S. J'hyllallt lllls 
Emblica, lAnn. 


Ii straight 

trunk with a gray coarse hark, whieh'is filjed 
By distillation with writer *it yields 
By exposure to the rtir it Iwifdrits, 

■ and is then termed Opobalsninum Sicciini, which' 
! must not lie confounded with the" trtfe Opobiil- 
i samum. Balsam of Tolu is also sonic times 
[called Opobalsannim.r— Eng. Ggo. 

i (5554) MYItTACE.E, Myrtle Blooms, Poly- 
I petitions l Aogcns, forming a very exteusive and 
I important natural order of Plants, exclusively in- 
I habiting warm countries, and in all cases either 
; shrubs or trees, an herbaceous form of the order 
j being unknown. The most northern station 
| of the species is the south of Europe, where 
[ tin; common Myrtle grows apparently wild. 

I If this plant is taken as the type of the 
; order, it might lie said to consist of aromatic 
plants with opposite leaves, dotted with transpa¬ 
rent oil-evsts, bearing ieosamlrous monogvnous 
poly petal* ms flowers, succeeded by an inferior 
succulent fruit ; lmt this is the character rather 
of a section of the order than of Mgrlacetc con- 


Anonln, Ainlrj, I)vk. 

A m Mi, IV. ks. 

Amalrika, Amiita, Sans. 
XclJickiii, Jam. 

\Yoo*licerika i a, Tl.u. 


in (’iiuara, it is as a whota In this division are how- 

ever included nearly all the species employed for 
t he use of man. Among the table-fruits of the 
tropics are—the Guava, yielded by different spe¬ 
cies of J‘aidi nut ; the Rose-Apple and Jamrosndc, 
produced by Eugenia Mnlaccomia and E.Jambos : 
of spices, < ’loves are the flower*buds of Ouryop - 
bylina annnuiiona ; uud*Mlsi>ioe is the dried ber¬ 
ries of Hnye nia Pint on la ; all which Hire obtained 
from the plants belonging to the same section ns 
the Common Myrtle ; the aromatic fruits of that 
plant, were indeed used as a spice before Cloves 
and Allspice became common. 

'J he deviations that take place frojn the typi¬ 
cal structure of the order consist partly in 
the fruit being dry and capsular. iustend of 
fleshy and indehiscent, and portly in the 
organisation of the interior of the fruit being 
educed to a state of great simplicity; besides 
which the leaves arc often alternate instead 
of opposite. Some of the species have no 
corolla, and there is in many cases a very singular 
tendency to consolidate the floral organs of all 
kinds. /'}../!■ 

The species with capsular fruit are 
found in Australia, where, iif the 
lyplue and leptotpermum, they oogstite^i ^iie of 
.the most striking: features, of ttie ie^etation 
•lids® plants abound in a powe^ litttringent. 


Amla Anola, Be.no. 

C.iyboun^ Ktrot, Hnc- 
ininsHU, Coch*chin. 

Anila, AiivelcuUv, Aoonla 
Aunwera, Gu?,. Hind. 

Avrusndanclli, Cy.no. j 

The Eniblie Myrolwlan in its dried .state, is 
about, the size of a small marble, of a dirty, dark- 
brown colour, and irregular surface, possessing a 
considerable degree of astringency. It is to be 
met with in most parts of lower India. In Ben¬ 
gal they are grown in abundance. It is reckoned 
among the Indian fruits, aud-in its green state, 
is .frequently made into preserve and pickle; it 
is alao used in medicine.— Faulkner. In its dried 
state it if with other articles of similar qualities, 
made into a cooling aud opening Ptisan. The 
tree .Vliicji. produces this article is the Nilica- 
marura of tlip Ilort. Mai- and the Boa Malacca 
of the Matay^Pr 7 ^f«<*. Mat. Med. ]). ,29. „ 

< ($552) MYB®S^ERMUM, a genus of plants 

pities Amyridacea.. j It 

uppn:.hme>]M8tel5 EMarey^geeretnon;: chiefly found hark, on 


stipitate, oblong membraaous, witfc2-fl-ovules; l 


wbieh account they are fbhnd' valuable for 
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the tanner’s purposes; -while the aromatic prin- 
oplesisaiso abundantly secretedTn other 
cases, tie;- fer example, in Mehkkm Otfapmt, 
from which the green stimutotingaiiof the 
Cajeput is procured. •>< It is more particularly 
among these species that anomalous conditions 
of the floral organ occur. In Eucalyptus 
there is no corolla, and the segments of the 
calyx are so completely united to each other 
sts to form & fleshy cap, thrown off by the 
flowers when the time arrives for extricating 
the stamens. In Melaleuca, Gulothamuus, and 
sefpral others, the stamens are united to each 
other* - by their fllaments, so as to form showy, 
petal-like, fringed expansions ; and in Eudesmia 
the petals themselves are united into a cap, 
thrown off upon the expansion of the flower. 

The .most singular form of Myrtaceue is 
that whicll derives its name from nif Austra¬ 
lia^ plaint, called Chamwlaucium, in which the 
interior of the ovary contains but one cell, with 
froht two to five ovules rising up obliquely from 
its base. These plants arc all small heath-like 
shrubs, having in the majority of eases the edge 
of the petals prolonged ,into long and delicate 
fringes. Such plants are extremely abundant 
ou the west coast of Australia, where they form 
one of the most striking characters of the Flora. 
Pumca &ramtum, the Pomegranate-Tree, is a 
most anomalous form of Myrtacev, remarkable 
for an almost total absence of transparent dot¬ 
ting, and consequently of aromatic qualities ; and 
having a fruit consisting of two whorls of car- 
peds compacted together into an . inferior ovary, 
the interior of which becomes altered and dis¬ 
tended so much after the flower has fallen off, 
that the fruit is nothing but a collection of cavi¬ 
ties filled with seeds, anbjiaving no apparent re¬ 
lation to each other. 

The genus QaryophyUus has the following 
characters :—Tube of the calyx cylindrical; limb 
4-parted ; petals 4, adhering by their ends in a 
sort of calypra; stamens distinct, arranged in 4 
prceUf^in a quadrangular fleshy hollow near the 
teeth of the calyx ; ovary 2-ceHed ; ovules about 
20 in eabh T oel|: berry 1-2-celled, 1-2-seeded; 
seeds' cylindrical or half-ovate; cotyledons thick, 
fleshy convex externally, sinuous in various ways 
internally. * ; 

0. arpmaitcus, the Clove-Tree, is a native of 
the Molucca „ Islands.,^ It is a moderately-sized 
tree, with leaves; opposite and decussate, persist¬ 
ent^ wmewJ^t coriaceous and shining, minutely 
punctuated* .about 4inches logig, ovate-lanceolate, 

pale beneath, ta- 
a slender foot¬ 
s’ The.cloves 


more or lbss 
pering grad 
stalk wliioh is 
of the sirop .dfe tbi 
buds of tUaiT^iee.^j5 

(5555) MYif 1TB (l«i^ a genus of Plants, 



M1RTUSCOMMUNIS. 

the tvpeof Jl^yer!&re > e«w <;,\t lias 

the cMlyk-tube ^ sdmewhrtglobose,: with thelhnb 

rarely 4 ; tbe stamens distinct; theberty S- ar 
8-Celled, somewhat gk»bo^^-c^ withlbe 
segments of the calyx; several seeds in each «eH, 
or very rarely solitary; uniform, with a bony 
testa; the embryo curved; ..cotyledons; semi- 
cylindrical, very short, the radicle twiqetlie 
length of the cotyledons.' '1'he speciesareshrubs 
with opposite quite entire pellucid dotted leave*; 
peduncles axillary, 1- or rarely 8-flowered.— 
Eng. Ot/c. 

(5550) MYRTUS COMMUNIS, Common 
Myrtle, has solitary 1 -flowered pedieels about 
the length of the leaves, liearing 2 linear bracte- 
oles under the flowers; the calyx 5-deft; the 
leaves ovate, lanceolate, or acute. This beauti¬ 
ful plant is a native of the south of Europe; it 
is found wild in France, about Marseilles, and ex¬ 
tends from that city along the sea-coast to Genoa, 
and throughout, Italy. In these districts it forms 
thickets which sometimes grow within reach of 
the spray of the sea. This plant has been in all 
ages a great favourite in Europe. It was called 
by the Greeks M vpros. Mvp<rluij i s the name 
under which Hippocrates refers to this plant,. 
(‘ Morb. Mid.,’ i. 599.) Theophrastus also uses 
this word, and Mu/nti-ij ami M vprU, j n speaking of 
the Myrtle. The Romans knew this plaut. by 
the name of Myrtus. (l’llny, 1,2-13.) This 
name has been adopted in most European lan¬ 
guages. It is Mirto in Italian and Spanish; 
Myrtc in German ; Myrter in Danish ; Myrtcn 
in Swedish; Mirte in French ; Mirta in Portu¬ 
guese. The leaves of the Myrtle, like the whole 
order, contain a volatile oil which possesses 
medicinal properties, and they were used as 
stimulants by the ancients. The buds and 
berries of this plaut also contain volatile 
oil, and w-ere used by the Romans as a spice, and 
are at this day in Tuscany employed as a substi¬ 
tute for pepper. The Tuscans also prepare a kind 
of wine from the Myrtle called Myrtidanum. The 
berries are used at the present day in Greece as 
a remedy in the diarrhoea of little children. The 
mode of administering them is to soak them in 
red wine. The flowers of the Myrtle have an 
ngreeable scent, and when distilled they form the 
perfume sold in France under the name of Eau 
d’Angc. In addition to the volatile oil the Myr¬ 
tle contains tannin, so that in medicine its Various 
parts have an astringent action, and have been 
used for this purpose. In Greece* Italy. ^md 
the south of France, the bark is usedfor tanning. 
Hie varieties are the Gold-Strip^ Brood-Leaved 
Myrtle, Broad -Leaved Jewta Mynk, GofcUStrip- 
ed-Leaved Omnge-Myrtte,* SflvsiilMiiipfcd Indian 
Myrtle, Striped 

ad Bn es mm y-Leared. Myrtle* ^ N«t~ 

iwf deriueonb^r Bwd’s-Neet Myrtle, 

Spotted-Leaved Myrtle. About 4« other specie? 
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■ .... . . 

tiW^oies Toun^aV'^ Straits of Magaltuens u 
a tuttiye of the colder parts 
pi f^ru, wpuld probably be found to be naif* 
hardy ' ’En^and 4 ' (toudon* ‘ Arboretum Bri~ 

tauuicum | r ]?nuis* Synopsis E lores Classic a ; Bur- 
n$it bullines qf Botany \ Lincllcy, Flora Medico* 
— Euj. Cyc. ? 

^(^^S^MYirrUS SPECTAIULIS, M. Tom- 


ENT«SA- 

5 . (5559) MY11TUS TOMENTOSA, is a native 
of Cochin China. It is a handsome shrub, and 
has‘been found to grow well against walls in the 
south of' England.— Eng. Gyc. 


(5500) MYTILlp/E, a family of Lamellibran- 
chiate A/«W«*<‘a. It. includes the species referred 
try t-innauis to the genus Mylilus. Mr. G. 11. 
Sowerby (‘ Genera’), after remarkiug that 
the Liunajan genus Mi/lilus, on account of 
its principal character being its want of hinge teeth, 
consists of several forms that are widely distinct 
front each other, and which have well served as 
the types of several Lamarckian genera, such as 
jcicula, Modiola, /hiodou, and others, in connec¬ 
tion, witli the present genus, which deservedly 
Tetairis the name of Mytilm, both on account of 
its Form aud the priority of its claim, proceeds 
to observe that the other genera which have been 
united With it but from which it appears neces¬ 
sary to distinguish it because, of a certain degree 
of getleral resemblance, arc Modiola and Litko - 


damns : from .^aodektmd Jtticula, together with 
Lamarck’s Meleagrina, it is, he adds, "obviously 
distinct: iwhikt dne character-^-namely, the point* 
ed : terminal umboncs^—serves ! to distinguish it 
froira Afot&ofoand LiUhsJontus.^Euy. dye: 

<5561) MTTfMJS. 

on most rocky coasts, when the species are 
to be found moored by their hoarse mnmentQus 
byssus, generally to such rocks or Other stib- 
marine bodies as are exposed at somepei’i- 
ods of the tide where tides exist, and cover¬ 
ed by the Sea at high water. ^Ir. 

Sowerby does not think that., after being once 
attached, they habitually disengage themselves, 
though it appears to him probable that,' when 
disengaged by the force of the sea, they may live 
for some time without being in any manner^ af¬ 
fixed. The species are numerous, and most of 
them are used as food ; but they should be eaten 
with caution, for serious illness und even death 
hove iusued from a meal made on some of them. 
The byssus, or beard, as it is popularly called, 
should be carefully cleared away, and they should 
be particularly avoided when cholera is about, el¬ 
even when diarrhoea is prevalent.— Eng. Gyc. 

(5562) MYTILUS. EPULIS; the Common 
Salt-Water Muscle. This species is too well 
known to require description: the shell, is strong. 
When freed from the epidermis and polished, the 
under surface of the external parts of the aheU js 
exposed, and is of a deep bine. In this state 
it is often offered for sale at watering places. 
The itiside of the valves is white with a dark rim. 
The Common Edible Muscle is found in exten¬ 
sive beds below lo>v-wnter mark, and also at a 
greater depth, ltocks and stones between high- 
water marks are also covered with them. 


N. 


(5563). NAA. A very hard, fine, close-grained, 
and very ponderous Ceylon wood. 

(5584), NADULEE. A stone engraved with 
a yerse of the korun, and suspended as a charm 
roti$d the necks of children.— Herkloit. 

(55W5) NAGEESA Hind. There is mbeh 
dispute amongst oriental scholars about the wood 
Magees# ? The'Bombay philologists refer it to a 
specieS of fibrwiafo. whilst the pundits on the 
Galeutta eide of lt#dk consider it to be Mesua 
Throughout^ his travels iti India, Dr. 
Hooker w in t stru c k with 1 the undue reliance’plSe 
ed on and irttofma*!©*: Of 

kinds *, and" ’Um > t |>erthfiahty .with whieli eeeH 
guist adhered* tOM hfe o#w crotchet »to the 


• . 1 
application of terms to natural objects, and their 

pronunciation. It is a very prevalent, erroneous 
impression, that savage and half-civilised people 
have an accurate knowledge of objeets of natu¬ 
ral history, and a uniform nomenclature for them. 
—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 328. 

(5566) NAX3EIAPAYRANJEVA:POOT»A 
JEEVf, Telino Pongalara : Kheed Pootrungeira 
Pitanjja. A native of varfous mountainous 
countries of Coramandel and Hindoostan, where 
it grows to be a large timber two ijifith an erect 
stra|ght trapk and a large spreadiM-shady head 
composed df inhumerable expaiw|ifigbranches, 
with bifariou's branchlets. flowering time March 
and April and the fruit ripehing in January. 
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The jvood.ia white,, close grained, and v$ry bard, 

J fiflOcfa* 1 * '• * v , , * ■ '-jj 

<*567) NAGK&Sl/ft, 

of the tree k used : considered astritagentandj 
refrigerant: on?, tola is tafliett ihtfenwlfy t wfAppli¬ 
ed externally in cynaocbc.— &e»lt tMe4, tap. 

p- ni- '-'v*..■ 

(5568) NAIGRE SEED, is not knomt'at. Ma 
dras, it is an article of export from Malabar: it is 
proliably the name of tlic seed of Pongamia glabra, 

.(55.69) NAtA, LaurenUVpnme for 6 genus of 
highly veridmous Serpents, to which the species 
of Vratia and Mpis of Waglcr belong. This 
form' appears to be confined to the Old World. 
The Asiatic species Ooluber Nnja of ljinnmus ; 
0. catena of Gnieliu (, ? ); Vipern Nnja of Daudiu ; 
Kaja tripudians of Mevrcm ; N latrscens of Laur- 
enti; Cobra de Onpello (adder with a ho xl) of 
the Asiatic Portuguese; Serpent, a Lunettes of 
the French ; Nag and Oh inti Nagoi of the na¬ 
tives ; and Spectacles Snake of the English, 
may he considered as the typo of the genus. 
It has the following characters :— Head with nine 
plates behind, broad ; Week very expansile, cover¬ 
ing the head like a hood : taii round. (Gray.) 
The expansion of the neck and upper part of the 
body is effected by the anterior ribs, which the 
animal has the power of raising and bringing 
forward so as to dilate that portion into a disc 
more or less large. When this disc is t hus dilut¬ 
ed' in the Naia tripudians, it presents on the 
back part of it no bad representation of a pair of 
spectacles, or rather barnacles, reversed, for there 
is no trace of the lateral pieces bv which specta¬ 
cles are attached to the head of the wearer. The 
animal is brown above, and bluish-white beneath. 
The following cuts will convey some idea of the 
form of this snake, with the hood or disc expand¬ 
ed. Colonel Briggs informs us that this active 
and deadly' serpent is sometimes worshipped in 
temples in India, where it is pampered with milk 
and sugar by the priests, and he notices it as a 
surprising instance of the effect of kind treatment 
in subduing the most irritable spirits. “ The 
Hindus,’* says the Colonel, in continuation, 

have a notion that the sagacity and the long- 
cheriushed malice of this worm are equal to that 
of man, ... X have seen them-come out from their 
holes in the; tern pies, when a pipe has been play¬ 
ed to. thppt.v vmkI feed out of the hand ns tamely 
as any domesticaniwnd ; and it is when in this 
state of docility, s» opposite to their sby but 
impetuous, nature, the .common people believe 
that the Deity, has cmul0a.cc.nded to , a^opt that 
form, ft seems, pr^Wdy, that this hooded snake 
was the dragon /Af^ie Jhesthen worship!; and 
the shape of its head. afoia.4sJP^mty wfot ,•».* 
sfate of excitement "(£b ve rise :*P 

fabte of its being. \ ?*{£ ■ fiMk 

the root of t \\e 'Opklprrkieia ^Mjfffos is * I 

against the bite of this serpent. The; priests 

13*3 


and jugglets bowcver, wbool^ihcm , ( dg»MS«i/t<J. 
astonish or amuse, the : papplc-, make *1) syrra theca 
»?,, little. 

Tibia form_ujb^|e_ speck^oratleast 
of .hooded; snake, accojadii?gvta»^ie *»frf 

travellers, grows to a considerable length,-C^ip* 
tain FercivaJ gives, tha iollowiog. 3caount.of. ita 
sine and habits, in Ilia ' Accpupt .of tb0 IaUmd of 
Ceylon,* 5to, 16 5i“ Tfu» Cobra. . XApelto„.©ir 
Hooded Snake, Is found here front, six-to fifteen 
feet long. Its bite is mortal. The natives-And 
the herb pointed out by the ichneumon h re¬ 
medy, if timely applied. When enraged and 
preparing to attack, it raises its head and body 
to the height of three or four feet in a spiral 
manner, while at the same time the remaining 
part of the body is coiled up to accelerate and 
give force, to the spring. At this ' instant it 
distends from its head a membrane In the 
form of a hood, from which it receives it » 
name. This membrauc lies along the forehead 
and the sides of the neck, and is,almost imper¬ 
ceptible till the animal gets into a state of irri¬ 
tation and is about to attack his foe. When the 
hood is erected it. completely alters the appear¬ 
ance of the head, and discloses a curious, streak 
in the shape of a pair of spectacles, and some¬ 
times of a horseshoe. The extension of this 
membrane seems intended by Providence to give 
warning to all those within this animal's 
reach that he is preparing to attack them. 
Without this signal he .would be very 
dangerous indeed, as his motions afterwards 
are too rapid to lie avoided. T have niorc than 
once been an eye-witness to instances where the 
fatal bite of this snake was escaped from merely 
by the object of iiis vengeance timely observing 
his preparations. One remarkable characteristic 
of these dangerous serpents is their fondness for 
music. Even when newlv caught they seem to 
listen with pleasure to the notes, and even to 
writhe themselves into attitudes. The Indian 
jugglers improve greatly on tiiis instinct, and, 
after taming them by degrees, instruct them 
even to keep time to their flageolet.” The largest 
Cobra do Capello seen by Dr. Davy in Ceylon 
was nearly six feet long; and he adds that the 
general length is between two And foiit feet. 
The colour varied: those of a light colour were 
called high-caste snakes by the natives) arid those 
of a dark colour low-caste. “ The natives," Says 
Dr. Davy, “ in general rather venerate this snake 
than dread it. They conceive thnMtbelong* to 
another world, and that <wheii it appear* i* this 
it is merely as * visitor-; ibey, imagine ,4Uat, it 
{possesses grant pojver, that it is somewhat akin to 
the gods, and greatly .-supyrwr: to Ja 

consequence they , supir^diowdyb? fefoio fora 
killing it, and always «* 0 *ddt) #q*WMMe- «&rm 
whenthsy fodoftitafiMfo not 

kill it, lmfc,^ottb»g fti-inte* * bag,!*b*owiiinta 
water. They believe that this snake bps » good and 



It Will dp no harm 

%r£--ptif\ljprm a 

ptaft&ig* 

with which ikt tfroke^urmi^* excite andaihy 
thatesoper dfthis' serpent."' ''fit'' retoordfc' stevethl 
ipstauees <ff^eoJjeratkmof tbte ppisoaithtefirst 
•a«is4n^from » serp^nt found iu a bag floating 
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ed with smooth scales disposed in oblique rows. 
Tail shorty covered with scuta and scutelia, its 
•pw ‘ _ , 

ft- opkiophfign* (Gaittor). Above olive-green, 
gilt with black sagittal stfh» t abdomen glaucous, 
marbled with black. f 1 hOHiodustaaec name is 
SUnkr Choar. It is a imfftedf.Bengal. Dr. 


down the Kalang-gnnga. It was about tire feet i Cantor thus describes the liabite.^the effect of 
longhand about six inches in circumference it) the | the poison, had the history of this serpent 1 — 
broadest part. This snake bit a hen, fixing its ; “ The flamadryas, like the Buiigprut, jtydrps, 
fangs iu the skin covering, the lower part of the | and Hydrophix, has a few maxillary 1 teeth behind 
loft pedtornfmuscle, and keeping its liold about j the poisoti-fangs, and thus, like the latter, Cou- , 
twa orHhree’seconds, when, Dr. Davy succeeded J nects the venomous serpents with isolated pOistm- 
3 “ — it off. The hen, which at first seemed j fangs to the harmless, which possess acam[>lete 

sffected, died eight hours after she row of iuaxillary teeth. “ Of the terrestrial 


in 


to be little affected, 

was bitten. An Account" of the Interior of j venomous serpens, the Bangarun is chiefly 
Ceylon,’ &c., bv John Davy, M.D., F.lt.S., -fto, j characterised by a distribution of the teeth similar 
London, 1S21.) Several Cobras have beeu kept to that of the itamadryaa, which also partaking 
alive in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, j of the chief characteristic of the genus Myra, 
One <ff these creatures bit one of the keepers on j uainclv; that of forming a hood or disc, constitutes 
the nose whilst he was playing with it. The j an immediate link between the genera Brnga- 
mau diet! iu a few hours after. The Arabs who j run and Naja. i! in consequence of the strong 
accompanied the Hippopotamus had the power! resemblance in the general appearance between the 
11 * ’ ' ’ ’ ‘ 1 Naja and the Nantadryas, when first my attention 

became attracted to the latter, I thought I could 


of snake-charming ; and on several occasions 
these fearful reptiles were made to go through a 
variety of performances by a lad not more than 
10 or 12 years old. There are several other 
species of Naia. Scldegel, in his essay on the 
‘ Physiognomy of Serpents,’ gives the follow- 
“•g :~ 

• Naia Ilaje .—The Aspis of antiquity. This 


refer this serpent to that genus ; and it was not 
until 1 was able to examine a specimen whose 0 
poison-fangs were untouched (those of the first 
specimens 1 saw having been drawn by the na¬ 
tives, who are greatlv afraid of this serpent), that 
I discovered the maxillary teeth behind the poi- 


is the snake which is most frequently opera- ! son lungs, 
ted on by the snake-charmers of Egypt, where j “ II. ophiophagua differs from the Naja trip a- 
itds found. [Asp.] It is worthy of observation ; diaim — 1, By its maxillary teeth ; 2, by the 
with reference to the contest in the presence j strongly-developed spines on the : os occipitale in- 
of Pharaoh between Moses and Aaron and I ferius ; 3, by the covering oil the head; 4, by the 
the magicians of Egypt (Exodus, vii. 9,12), j integuments covering the abdominal Surface of the 
that, it is stated, on good authority, that the ; tail; 5, by its colour ; 6, by its size. According to 
modem Egyptian jugglers possess ike power j the natives,the Hamadryaa feeds chiefly upon other 


of throwing the N. Iluje into a state of 
catalepsy, and rendering, it: stiff and immove¬ 
able, in otter words, changing it into ,u rod, by 
pressing the nap with the fingers. 

iVa&dZw* BuUgarm .—Is a rare species, inhabit¬ 
ing the islands of Java and Sumatra. It is the 
Bungarutoi Dautlin. 


serpents: in one 1 dissected I found remains of a 
good-sized monitor, which fact may account for 
its arboreal habits, as 1 have iu Bengal,along 
the banks of the rivers, observed' numbers of 
those large lizards among the branches qt trees 
watching for birds. “ The power of abstaining 


! from food, generally, speaking, so characteristic 
. j of the Serpents, is but in a comparatively small 


Nabaht* Our fa. -A native of Australia. j degree possessed by this species; the, most pm 


oWe lo ! Dr. Cantor, who has added so much 
td our | knowledge of the natural history of 
Asiatic serpents, the introduction of a new 
gipis of hooded snakes, flamadryat, which Will 
probably Had its proper place in the series os a 

Head . broad. 



tracted starvation amounts to a period of about 
one month ; wIdle the VXpera elegans, the Naia 
tripudians, and. the Bungarun annulari*, have, 
without inconvenience, .been confined in Cages 
without any food for pore than ten months. 
Two speeppens of ihc Hamadryas, lit iny pos- 
,. r ^JJ sub- sessipn, were pgtflarly fed by ginpg therpp ser- 

I*. Wittij’ ii shpi^ piitiisc rostrum, I pent, no inatter wbbtqer venomous, of not, every 
siputei cheeks tmqidj fortnij&t. As sedtr as this hear 

the serpent beginsfpliiss,lobdly^ 

hood,iisestirooi[thrCe feet;retaining 


Ijjomjd 


gape. 


- - 5 , 3 

Neck dilatable. Dody thackv kmooth, iinbrecat- same manner as the Naia tnj 
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f [ tbis attitude, as if to tal»,9 »|ure 
: t ^^w>yeBtente'qf,fhe 



watching 
^ It in the 
«« does. When 
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the victim, is killed, by poisou, and by degrees 
ewaffpweci, the qct is followed li^ a letbargi^ statij, 
lasting for about twelve i h$i^l Su<^, of the 
ottoef l$M yenonwus 

wlucb'jf jiave bsd opportu^^tpj stu^ u^, 
show* themselves much liucllneclto#$a$ k4*$, 
serpents, however reedy they am to , attack ipeu 
or animals whenpro voted or driven by hunger ; 
and I am not aware of any other pf/tkpse •»?* 
pents bdng recorded as preyiug uppn its own 
kind. A short time , ago however, during my 
sojourn at tbs Cape of Good Hope, I received 
from^igH ,.{intliprity the following fact, which 
tlnpw^aligh t upon the habits of the Naja of Sou- 
tbpjm'lyfriica, pne.of wliioh, when bqing captured, 
tlijew tip the body of a Ytpera ariktana (r. bra- 
ekyurui, Guvler), which bore marks of having 
been submitted to the process of digestion. 
“ The Hamadrgaa, like the greater number of 
Indian , serpents, evinces a great partiality to 
water. With ihe exception of the Tree-Serpents 
( Leplophiua, Bell), they all not only drink, but 
also moh»en the tongue, which, as this organ is 
npfc ..situated immediately in the cavity of the 
mouth, become in the serpents two different acts. 
Specimens of this serpent in my possession chang¬ 
ed the skin every third or fourth month, a pro¬ 
cess which takes place in all the Indian serpents 
several times during the year. The Ilaiuadryas 
is -very fierce, and is always ready not only to 
attack but to pursue when opposed ; while the 
Cophiaa, the Viper a, the Naja, and the Bmigants 
merely defend themselves, which done, they al¬ 
ways retreat, provided no further provocation is 
offered. ,The natives of India assert that indi¬ 
viduals are found upwards of 12 feet in length 
— a statement probably not exaggerated, as 1 
hove myself seen specimens from 8 to 10 feet in 
length, and from 6 to 8 inches in circumference, 
t have often heard ; it asserted that ‘Cobras’ 
(which name is naturally euough given to every 
hooded^serpent) have been met of an euor- 
mousyizfe, but l strongly doubt their belonging 
to tlie genu&Naiu, among a considerable number 
wi4j;^. T li*vflro6ine under my observation, I never 
Saw ^iscceding 5 to 6 feet in length, while 
the 'common’.size is about 4 'feet. Sonic pime 
before 1;"dvsooVered ihe ttamadryas, I was fa¬ 
voured % J. W. Grant |5sq., of tjie Hon. Com¬ 
pany’s wilder vice, with an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of ngigantic hooded serpent he had observ¬ 
ed iu the qpper proyinccs, and which, he re¬ 
marked, was ji&t a Nq[a. By inspection this 



ajax 

less 'qUifekly, Tfiii 


.the Jfdmadtyat to be indent! 
cal with - fhe above-mentioned. "The natives 
describe anotherhdbd^d scirpent, which is said tb 
attain a much l&ger ■ than the ‘ Ifamadryai, 
and which, to conclud e ftoptthe verhacplar mdiiq. 
Mmy G W. 1 .!»■ ! 'Wjjm 

" The frah'MMoa ofl&s 

lucid tasteless fh boi^t^ibe like 
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KI^QUASSIOIDES. 
solution .of gnm 

slightly .litmus p^per, also tM**S*^itk 

the frealtbjusqii^lU ; 

b^ing kept it loses 

its deleterious,;effects*. .sum ---■ • 

"From a' seW£i, !: ' qf e: 
animals, the effects! of this 
to those produced by that 
although it appears to jiet 
shortest period withhi which This, 
fatal to a fowl whfc fourteen inn 
dog expired in two honrs eightceii rtihiiite!? after 
being bitten. It should however W‘Cb^r^cd 
that the experiments were made dm'im; the* dolq 
season of the year."— Eng.Gge. r < 

Nabulm Elupa. — Is a very large-snake, <irt«t 
its country is unknown. > . 

(5570) NAILS. •• 

Spvkers, Dux. Cliiodi, Chiuvi, Aguii, 

Clous, Pk. It. 

Nupel, Spiker, Grr. Pregoa, PoHT. 

Kcela, Meikh, Grz. Gwosdi, Bus. 

Hutu. Clavos, Sk • j . 

Arc small spikes of iron,c opper, brass, fitm 
which, on being driven into wood, serve to bind 
or keep together several parts or pieces. The 
principal seats in England of this useful branch 
of .the iron manufacture are at Birmingham, 
Bilstonc, and Wolverhampton. Iron nails are 
largely made in Bombay, and are chiefly;used<in 
the construction of houses, sailing vessels, &C. 1 — 
Faulkner. 1 

(5571) NAK-GI11KARA. The leaves of a 
small plant found about Ajroeer, also imported 
from Delhi: are very hot, and a good stetijUta- 
tory : three massre are givdn in pills, as 
in colic, which is said to be thus' speedily fc- 
lieved.— Gnil. Med. Tob.p. 147. ' 

■ r ,i, i vi’;." 

(5572) NALAl'ANA KULINGOQ, Gurculigo 
orcluonlcs. . ljfj; , 

(5573) NIMA QUASSIOiDKSf, (IIl«nilt»«:) 
Syn. Simaruba Quassioides, Dun< , This is a 
native of the Himalayas. It wasdiaoovered in 
pal by Dr. Hamilton, and is stated bjt Dr. Boyle 
to exist in Turanda, on the bank* of 4he t i§fit* 
lodge, in more than 81 p of N. lfttitndo, 

Boyle has idso met with it in , ^^Pri 

wahl. In general appearance 
ness thif tree is too closely pllied to 
rubete to permit their separatum. 1 f 

this 1 trefe is.light oqiburedaAa,^Br“ 
thbii^h if ha^not tUiyet * 
nment/weamledfrbm* 

. a • «. Jl» tV* H I'lhl VI., I * V 
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,45Xi7)6>*Ml^a^AiM3M.ESTtCA.; !IMe. 

is w-ffcm&wiib add takeivtlu} -plage 

of. oufeKtigliiib 4oUy i it is the 'Nandi*** iQnm? 
/<c«, tmjiis caUedbytheChineae the “ Tomehokv ’ 


3vg*it>ri im u^A>ii tim»ir iii«d > 11 


are ijirougli4 in fi*oto tlte country. nud hawked 
abouttbe streets. Each of these branches, is 
cre,wne&witb -a large bufteh of; red berries, not 
vbryY;unlike thoso' of the common holly, and, 
\yheu contrasted with tjie dark, sinning leaves, 
^rie singularly, oruamentah It is usedI chiefly in 
tbe.'deOoration of altars, not only in the temple, 
but also In private dwellings and in boats, for 
here pvery .house and boat has its altar—and 
hence the name of “ sacred lbnnboo” which it 
bears.— Fortune, page 122 . 

,(*577) NANKEEN, or NANKIN. 


bankings liniieii, Pur. 
.Toile de Nankin, Fk. 
Nanking, &k a 


Nankeen, Gv* llixn. 
Nauqnino. It. 
Nanquitin, $r. 


A Chinese cotton cloth of either white, blue, 
or brownish- yellow colour. In point of strength 
.Tn^, durability, it is unrivalled by any of the 
cotton fabrics of Europe. In some of the southern 
P^ks of Europe, the warmer parts of America, 
an<l th® J^ijitish ci^ttlcmenis in Africa, Nankeen 
lS./w^rn ,by, both sexes all the year round, and 
constitutes the principal article of attire. In 
England aud India it is now almost disused. 
— Fuidfyer. Tins kiud of cotton cloth is so nam¬ 
ed' 1 fkhn Nanlkng, where the reddish threads 
wer£ originally made. 1 They are divided into 
company’s of which there are three qualities, and 
namrtr 'nankeens ; the former are the finest and 
iitdst esteemed. Nankeens are also manufactured 
in Canton and other parts of the empire, but 
the /atepc is of an inferior quality,; . Those made 
i|i t C/ROton, gtill naaintaifi their superiority in jcolpr 
ap4 •texJtui* qver tb$miUtiaiis of. other countries, 
The : p^oe yaries froin $ 45 to $ Do per hundred 
pieces. This cloth is «xten&ivelv worn by the 
Chinese themselves, who usually dye it with in¬ 
digo- The 1 exportation is now trifting/and al¬ 
most, wholly to England, although small quanti- 
tihs ^nd their wqy elsewhere^ The duty, which 
tew forn»rl», ,; a ! discrinrinbling one,'has been 
un&ttfttte new tariff, and includes nau- 
kind'of native cotton cloths. 
3 - >f ’ J T(ie durable cotton, clotll made 
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NAIHITUA./ 

raw and mannM.ui^ dvAtoiimoa^iitcs a : large 

item. In swaM/part 

heapi and tili irjii iill 

.sebarates it .into tfrnyV 

Nunimus were formerly sent obrowoii%:?w^®%'» 
ablo quantities, but instead -of.tttpwagTj^ 
0w4r fabrics,-; the Chinese ,novv punehiute e»^ons 
from their former customers to a te^ge;^Wtenn*» 
There are few: fabrics -more 
nankeen, and it farms the 
cheap garments, among the |>eople andjs,«*«•»>**■ 
bss ex|>orted every,.yen*, to Kagbrnd* 

South America.— WUlittm^ n ■;>„\ su , • . -r.?w. ■ 

(5578) NAPHTHA/Itock Ott; *};**!>£. 

Neft, Auab. Kcsoso lid aij|n.. 

Bitume <le Judee, F«. ; Mlniiiti tniina, mjl if. 
Nuckteil Mittir-ke-tcil, BlnlHif, tarluni.SyNS. 

Gvz. it Hind. • ** * ’ Midi tvlumyTr'liy*'* iu 
f { Bboniie i tylunr, Tm.; 

A n inflammable mineral substance-/ i^Kich is 
both a natural and artificial product. It is a finc, 
tliiu, volatile, colourless fluid wliich lssueis brit of 
white, yellow, or black claysin PereM, 1 Mettikj, 
and other places ; a.sirnilnr liquff? ft-obi bitted by 
the distillation of' )>etroleiiirt,'&bUt^o4<ij aW 
pit coal in gasworks: the latter 
net reting and unpleasant oilburVI-1lTnph.tIirb .^dis¬ 
solves the greater number -of The 'cssermal^ofits; 
and the resiiri : bhd is ext^siybfy tited’'^/dis* 
solving caoutchouc, to render tflcXlffit';skWtSSf* 
with certain vegetable* oils, ft l^nis^Ya/fbiOfl 
varnish, hpd fof 'this purpbS£ fcoftretiltiflite /bub* 
stituted for turpentine. ' Ih' Genbail'ts uqfed iri 
the street lamps.— Faulknerl" Nhjibtnh'te r h'fbdritt’ 
pound of Cht-bort end Hydrogeri,' freqUbdffl$%biMid 
in the 1 neighbourhood of 

parts of theeakh. Ht ebiiWbs 82i#(^^1fbidii and 
ti*8 of hydrogen- His alijnjj^d d£ydfftbvls1|t flilid, 
lighter than tyiiter, aritl h^W 'i^ed^MfmgiW^Oil 
It's specific grilvity’is (i-7 to*0-8'4y Itliardens ttrid 
changes tb the sttbsthnc 9 callett' , 1 , 0tetllexiin e*rl 
exposure tb dir. * It mdy life' 
feum by beat/tvhich jt^hisCs it te nttt dnifi vdpObri 
Naphtha issues in laigb qbarit^ib* f«tfin' 5 'Sflbb>eartii 
iu Persia abdfTHe 'EirnWif 
on one of the br^hbheS*’ : bf? IreWadify; 

there are upwards’of 50ddiapkthaf ; and petrolitain 
wells, tehich dffoird ahtnnttly. «12,000 hogsheads. 
In the pei>Usula bf 

shbk/bf th^“ Caspian. iMippra #k/ |««>ugh‘ a 
rtiarW^'soirih .WbdfflM W 
in d^» th, 
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beUsfftoat the sfleqmj w^perfoet: jrcprefoidaiive 

< yj i : fg»*w^M> !iii ^ 

fttoMfcMi wirip* iottgvlwii^ 

l if Mhrf d » % t 1W i M|q *y:j pettoimaRivery f fcort*. 

nrj»»»iuWr of , slihgjiy 
sqbRm nthe > leave* ; are 

produced *, the branches erect,do\voy, and tty ikw 
lncbeshigh j |eqYfsqh()vate, Janceojafo, 5 ribbed 
downy, those Afifite^dwtfe aicntiy theupper rVrib^ob- 
twsw; dte dowers iww of a pale pink ooloiu r, s el usterec 1 
in the axils of the upper leaves, which form a kind 
of hWttfei^efor thehfc it is.a native of Nepfiul, on 
tH^Hirtiefajra Mountains, and in Delhi, Bengal, 
add flic Delian. This species is the true Bpike- 
ndrd of tUe aricietits,* and is, esteemed not only ai 
a pertltmc but as W siimnlaut medicine. Oriental 
Writers gWe it as a vemedy for a multitude of 
diseases,'and it seems to be really valuable in 
eases of epilepsy and hysteria— Eng. Cyc. 

('5585) TARDUS, a genus of Grasses belong¬ 
ing,)o the tribe Rothcllue. It has the spilcelets 
in two rows on one side of the rachis of one 
flower ; glumes absent ; outer pale keeled, 
tapering into a subulate point ; stigmas elongate, 
filiform, piotruded at, die apex of the flower.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(5^86) NAR-1M.TTK, the Tamil name of si 
Ceylon tree which is used for canoes, planks of 
vessels, &(\ It grows to about thirty feet in height, 
and twenty inches^in diameter It. is not. dura¬ 
ble!, H>id is of little use.— Et/ye Cry/ou. 

I (5587) NARYVALl on NARVAU FlIUtE, 
Coudia angustifoma, is found eomiiion near 
Severndroog where ropes are made of the fibres. 
—M. E. 

(5588) NARUVEALY, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grown to about twenty inches in 
diameter, and fifteen feet in height, not of much 
use. It produces a small red fruit which is of 
a very glutinous nature, and much esteemed by 
the natives of Malabar. From the bark of this 
tree a kind of cordage is made, which is used for 
the purposes required in the hills, and in the 
conveyance of timber. See. — Edye Ceylon. 

* (5589) NARVELL, a Ceylon wood, some¬ 
times called Jambu, in Tamil and Portuguese. It 
grows to about eighteen inches, in diameter, and 
froth ten to fourteen feet in height. It is used for 
(be frames of native vessels and boats, and is 
n^ot considered ai a yeiy durable wood. After 
if,‘fas : r atfainefl Its ' full growth it produces a 
’ 'w’liich .tbc natives use as food — Edye, 

Pi , i"‘+ v*; *.. • •' • 

?90) ; JfASTOt! feDULlS, Used as food 

SAS»^*A<fW»*Sfc«^ •: ./• 

j. old. ford applied 

toaomefctod o^pqf^Mw^ «W(?h m ptm Ms 

the Epj fyihof ft givetvto the 

Trap*olHmw*j** iWW 

annual with pungent fruit j fby. botanist^ ytothe 


NA3TUHTUJ4I. 

\Viitfir^«fs ‘t S ;by lluPt 

Homans ft wasaj^od^o aVplmd resembling 
Mustard uiif» The^pmmW'- -rafe.- 

nedf to .the genus pB^wfofwrly^' m* 

eluded under' Si^h0mk set 

pwM by Brown, »ad .f*priw«t»»dy'di»i4og’*ish' 

ed% the position oC iW of 

primary importance in- the wh^norifor of, -tobies- 
nicace/f. \n 8i*ymMtm tho QiityMaif i n ffi^dci l 
with their, back upon tha raditile, 1 ** 

tttiiimu their edges we presented feshtfc? 

former the cotyledons iiresaid to bo; .inenafcbe»ti 
i« the latter noc*imbe«U • 
from cuttings or seeds, and merely req.uwi»}4o he 
protected from the hot, winds, to bednvflower iall 
the year round ; it grows mu«hv ( Mfor>lift !*$» 
than pots. Hie flower ipul leaf are eaten piixed 
with other salads, and the seed's when greitjj'' arc 
pickled.— JnflYry. ■ r 

(5592) 'NASTURTIUM, Inman Ctt^,' 1 '?^ 
ponolutu tnajns and ntiihtu, raised' fyoin seeds soWn- 
»it the commencement of the ripifs, Succeeds w v fell 
if not too much exposed to the suii. qf ra^y cul¬ 
tivation, seldom produces seed oi\ the plaiiis, the 
introduction of the other species and varieties 
cannot be reconunended. Natives of Peru.— 

J of>'«!/■ \ ■ , r ;; ..,. 

(5593) NASTURTIUM. \\axkr. Crkss. 
Griffith says he found an indigenous specie^ of 
nasturtium in the Provinces, but hc does aot ap- 
i pear to have described it Na*mi. . . 

i (5591) NASTURTIUM.' (^EIClNAtE: 
j Sisymbrium Nasturtium, the Common, Water- 
j Cress. In addition to the clmracttrs of the 
! genus, this plant is known principally by the 
j form of its leaves. The upper leaves do not se- 
i parate into distinct leaflets, being pimiatHid with 
narrow segments. The petiole of tbd leaf does 
not in any manner embrace the stem. The flow¬ 
ers are white, and the pods, when yipe, are about 
an inch long. It is a native of rivulets thfoughout 
the world, and is very plentiful in Gttet Britain. 
It has a worm agreeable flavour, and hasjkmg been 
one of the most popular plants as a eahtd. It 
was formerly much used in mediainoas a diuretic 
and anti- scorbutic, but its great consumption now 
is as an article of diet. As yt frequently grows 
amongst plants that are not wholesome* that 
bear to it a general reseuiblaT)ce, it w^ildfbc well 
for every one to be acquainted with its characters. 
The plant most frequently mistaken foy it, . espe¬ 
cially when out of dowers, is the fooP%. wrafer- 
cress. . ,front this it may r R%aiways 

distinguished, and to foct from 
£i/er«yby.jtl»e petioles of Uic leaves, »ot 
a, sheath round, the stem). The waterrQs^q > 
oidtivated to<»ifeiy; ffreid 
baurhood of Lomfon- The pknts.afovFbfoed out 
iitwowf,in.,the bed of a clear,direc- 
imit #f to®.fbnent. and, all s«%«u-ed for 

tocofifaW growth ij». ref^#«®pesasibnally 
and keeping the plants clear oirnud; and weeds; 
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NATJCLEA. 

sandy and gravelly bottoms are best; 


Isiarke^gnrdenersfwbo cnncommuud on , 
stWam Of iwrttft*, fgrow ite rator-cress 

suhkd^*w*foa 



Intervals, tothftt'didteifi tHSSe ttoffis'ntefitlt, the 
■yttokitomj <Hii notHes* ‘flnto’ ihretfitfcbes On all 
the plants ^6te«l(Wl ln tetnslt. «'«n^‘S4teir,* } being 
turned omwitt circulate from date to dam, and 
the-plailts, if dot ’allowed 1 to nfoi to flower, will 
afford abundance Of young tops in all but the 
winter-months.!* '((5). TknujWater-Cresses grown 
itttlris'wky'hnve'iiot Isd Alien flavour ns those 
ftoot natural strennw.^ifoy. Cyc. 

(5|95)PAlX’STfik is also 
a native of wet placed. It lms a fibrous root and 
small ffowepv >v$i the petals only as long as the 
calyx^ . ^ke^j^d.lftst are also natives of Croat 
Bigiup,, r 0.tl*P r European species are A r . lippizense 
^pyrenaicMQ t N- ancern, N, aniph'dnim, N. 
Jlftfiatth, JV. ar/npracioi(tes, N. hr resire, and N. 
hlueum. — Eng. Cyc 


(653$) NASTURTIUM SYLVKSTRB, is a 
lesa common species. It is found on river banks 
and irJwet plaeies. It is distinguished from the 
last by having yellow flowers, and by its petals 
/ being twice as long* as the calyx.— Eny. Cyc. 

•ftim NATOliKNNy. 

Moorooii, Beng.* . Moolniny, Male a I. 

Hngic, Dtfk. ltnjikH, IVjetfipnllu, Sans. 

Nktctenuy, ftsgie, 1 Gw, Knlwurugoo, Tam. 

Hi mu'. I’iinauM, Tanidsloo, Tiu.. 

.The name of a useful and most valuable grain, 
which .i& eaten and' prized by all classes of the 
native* of Indio* < JLt is about the size of mustard 
seed* add darkish coloured. It is made chiefly 
intocakes, and is also prepared in several other 
wnyaj ht.has * sweetish taste, It is grown on 
the CoroKaadel Coast, and in many parts of the 
Weatermpretidancy.-- FauMwsr. It is the. Elew- 
aine corocana of botanists, 

(8998) NATRON Cakboxate or soda Na¬ 
tron h aottfUfant in the vicinity of Ava, where it 
is used fay ,s the Burmese instead of soap, ami they 
daft if "dearth sonp;“—afuwu. 

:i '(®4W^* NAlJCLEA, n genus of Plants be- 
longing’KO the natutal odder ftubiacev. it has a 
calyx witij^iiv tiblong tube and a short truncate 
ar 5-toothWPliwb the oorolla is tennel-shaped/ 
with a slendef ihbe, a naked throat, 'and 5 spread¬ 
ing ovijt obtengleltes; the anthers are inclosed, 
and arrays hotter thM the lobes of the Corolla; 
the capsules ato JrchUedi ’tessile upon the recep- 

' to the base. The 



ridSe, vtinged, fixed to ob- 


tade/buf 
seeds ni 
long 


the disaopi- 
“a fleshy albu¬ 
men. bt a drhdtf/ 

petidfate, or-sessile. lire bracts whnting at the 


N\AlJCIil^CA|kDff , OtIA. 

bafieofthebendoffloftowibotwitlilinaaripalese 
among-the flowery »hich*re. crowded 
#»le. . ttedstsidtety 

sflwu&s^are natives Afritw. 

ate til speciesafthis 

ttlueli' are natures oot posSess 

any peculiar qiwlitieswWchis^ 

enfar notice.^- Etky.' i Cyc .., •-.t**t -;, htf. r \ 

1 vSsdri-.. ■■ i^*?^**. 

. A.npble tree, wood yellow,.‘used for ; fu#g>tore. 
Travnpcore 282, Bengal 16, AT# - has 

bracluate brandies; pctiolatecoriaceous ovate 
leaves; tiiingular stipules; terminal,solitary,pe- ; 
(iunclcs, usually shorter than tlie beac}a, which,,are 
globose. The flowers am orange coloured,,col¬ 
lected into heads about the size of a small, applp ; 
the style is white aud exerted. The seeds not 
winged ; the leaves from 6 to It) inches long. 
Kadumba is the native iiame of this tree ; 
it flourishes about Calcutta and Malabar, 
where it grows to be a very large tree, 
and is ornamental and very useful from the 
extensive shade it altprds.— Eny. Cfyc. It 
is plentiful in Kotah Boondee and Mewar, rare 
in Ajmeer. The wood is soft and fine grained 
like satin-wood. The flowers are fragrant ,«knd 
nre culled Kuruu-phool “This tree would be 
highly ornamental in compounds,” along with the 
bukaiu and neem.— &ml. Med. Tup. p. 182. 
This tree grows to a very large size, in the 
Dekhan where it is common -about villa¬ 
ges; the fruit is eateu by the natives, -who 
esteem the tree as “ holy.”— Riddell, in 
Tenasscrim this fragrant orange-flowered spe¬ 
cies of linuclea is sometimes cultivated by the 
natives. Its large glossy leaves afford a . thick 
nml beautiful shade; and, in Indian Mythology, 
it is one of the four shadow giving trees that 
grow on mount Mem—viz. the eugeuia, the 
nnuelea eadnmba, the banyan, and the peepul.— 
Mason. : - , ,,-f. 

(5601) NAUCLEA CORDIKOUIA; i 

Dnduga, Tki,. I Mmtja cytlnipba. TFL/* 

Kcli ktulain, Bbxg. j 

A large tree growing abundantly in tlie mpuu- 
tainous districts of the Peninsula of India, wood 
yellow, ratherdose grained. It is used for.com- 
inon purposes, and easily worked, but is best 
suited for work which is sheltered, bedsteads, fee,, 
being much affected by alternatioa < of dry ancT trgt 
weather. N. parviflora, (neer cadamba) te 
frequent in the Western - Co«fti - ii jyldiKd 
for yielding flooHn^, 

Wight No. 49, Travaacote' 
cottall 242^ Bangalore' 894;Udi 
like m • foffegi^,* pa^ 


ti^se.iilsawative 
tbe/wOod is 

that of the box "tree bht duch ligl»tter, 'hhd at the 
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Sadie time ■ it WM dm; had of a 

stie .iSfejgba'«j«9 »■twd dir^we in 

;#t»y■>^purpose 

whefce ttean be d ry f fciti tttraitttrc it answefsex- 

t ^ T ,»i-V.!': ^kimblfe. ’' :• 

'if tiot • ike same ns 

witfi th‘ s 

ahdwith Bnndaroo at Rajalmmudry 1 found 
Rntfccroo, Mmidaroo wul Cumboo indiscriminate¬ 
ly applied. The Bund moo l suppose is Ike 
B6ti iwiaitti — Mod*. M.S.S. 

(S$tte) NAUCLEA GAMBIER, of Hunter 
(* Liu’uatau Transactions/ vol. ix.) is now Uncaria 
Gambler [Uncaria.] 

(5603) NAUCLEA PARV1FOLIA, kas pe- 
tiolate obovate obtuse leaves, oval stipules, and 
terminal solitary jteduucles; sometimes the pe¬ 
duncles art*, in triplets, when the middle one is 
tlie shortest. Jt is a native of the East Indies 
and all the coast of Coromandel, but chiefly in 
the no muttons of the Philippines, 'Ike flowers 
are light yellow and globular, about the size of a 
plum. The wood is of a pale chestnut-colour, 
firm, and close-grained : it is useful for purposes 
where it can be kept dry, but when exposed to 
wet it soon decays.— Eng. Ggc. 

(5601) NAUCLEA l’AltVIELORA. llubiacea 
III. 123. 

Ncer rtxlninbar, F.no. 

Ncer codumbai, Tam. 



N El LG HEREY»NETTLE. 

(5606) -'NAY^H (Qm.) isgrown in very few 
place* »i Myt 6 ^& : 9 w : (servC* 'as food for poor 


m 

ajojwji'— M .; M Sfl 

ln iizoi) xMim 

(5608) NEAJS $ .. 

Exhibition of l,8o5, 

Madras TariftV-TatyopB ! 

Lieut, lluwkcs. Its uses us a sof 1 
&c. &c. j.re well known. / 

(5009) NEEDLES. 

Sooee, Gt'fc. HlNti. 

Are well-known useful articles; Rf^ 

the best steel, and reduced by a ;; M'n6k1tlraWl^|: 
machine to n suitable diameter. Dr. 'Ufe^atati&i 
that, “ the construction of a needle tieqtfires 
“about 120 operations $ but they are rapidly, 
“and uninterruptedly successive.*’ * ; 

(5010) NEEL. iNpJOOFkUA Tinctoria. 

Ntjelum, Tam. 

(5011) NKKMOOKA. Root of several spe¬ 
cies of Cissnmpclos.— Ben. Pkar. 

(5012) NEK RADI MOOTOO. Species of 
Jatkopha. Y * 

(0013) NEKRADi MOOTOO OIL.* 


la. 

Madras 
t he 
*nd 
liter, 

I ! *■ f’* 4 *'• 


lJota Kadaini, Tki* 


Grows to be a large tree: is a native of almost 
ever}’ part of the coast of Coromandel but. chiefly 
up amongst the mountains. The wood is of a light 
chesnut color firm and close-grained, is applied 
to various purposes where it can be kept dry, but 
exposed to wet it soon rots.— Rohde M.S.S. 
This is a strong fine grained timber, sustaining a 
weight of 400 lbs. Reams of considerable size 
are procurable. The wood is dark colored and 
close-grained, but according to Roxburgh, soon 
rots if exposed to wet. From the fineness of its 
grain it seems well fitted for cabinet purposes, 
and has the advantage of being easily worked. 
— Wight. 

(5605) NAUTILIDJfi, or NAUTILACKA, 
a ftunilyof Cephalopodous Mollusca. , According 
to Lamarck, they constitute the sixth family of 
his Eolythalamous Cephalopoda, consisting of the 
genera Discorbites, Siderolite*, Polgtloundla, 

Ptpethcialit,NmnntnliitM, and Naalilm. To these 
Sfrj O. B. Sowerby, Juil., adds Simplegas and 
MmdotipkotiiUs*. , In the system of M. De Blain- 
viilrR is the fifth family of his Palytkalamacea, 
and comprises the genera Orbulites, Nanlilu*, 
Pclyahntnella, mA Lmttcttlina. The genus A«»- 
type ofiktsfamUy. Thu species 

iuhafciLd^ 


Junglic Budam ka Tel, 

Him. 



L’acific attet Australian Oceans. —J&ny. : C0: 


Ncenuhi Mootoo Ycnnai, 

Tam. 

This valuable oil was sent to the Madras■Exhi 
bition under the ^various names of Neeradjec- 
mooloo, jungle Almond, Maroty, Tamaita, Maro- 
vettio, Necrvcttie and Soorty. It is saidto be 
in great repute, as a medicine amongst native 
practitioners and the kernel enters largely, -into 
their prescriptions. It might probably be fouud 
of use in the arts, it much resembles almond oil 
but is rather thicker. The seeds cost in Madras 
As. 2-6 per seer—excellent specimens were con¬ 
tributed by the Madras Tariff, Tfuvancore and 
Cochin Local Committees and Lieutenant 
llawkes. 

(5614) NEERIJA BARK. Bark of Etoeo- 
dendreu Roxburghii — Ben. Plu 

(5615) NEEROODEE. 

Chinmi necroodee, Tjsl. | Neeroodee, Hind. 

(5616) NEILGIIERRY GRASS.' This is a 
species of lobelia, which is unknown on Hie Neil- 
gherries, its name notwithstanding, and probably 
came from Java. Wight, writing on thelobelias 
s5ys t “There is a small ; cespitose specie* much 
cultivated irt pots, by amateurs, under tkettrange 
name of Neilgherry grass. I suspect tho Lobelia 
succuleuta of Blume, a Java pknt.’WJfoi«f. 


(5617) -NEILGHERRY NETTLE;, ,. 

Surat of Assam. tJrtica heterej^||^, 
Herpth,«Serp*h,B kaotka. | Thtng,#*fa40MtSK. 
>^fhe'ii«l^fc:''Wt<ldy diffa*ed;6|^ij^)ki^ In- 
disn ' Nettle*, being found^,.Emath Concan, 
along the Malabar coast; the Mysoit, the Neil- 
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. NELUMBIUM. •» NELUMBfUll. > 

ferries, the valleys of the liimalayas inAs* As I jrontentie bridge i 

mm fcBaxtoak lfcis an annual plantvtoo*i*ii$ looked.t^ct ’ . tny ^ iee^od «oi 

of which produces intense pain, the bark-abOwto« thetwandsof 'sonie of wt»|ch #er 

in fine;? white, glossy silk lita .fibres, ba$ these white, others tedt aud ill were rismg ont of tlv 
p rs?l#sbly ; differ wit)} tbs.locality in wkieh tk« water .and »touiiiag »bov*.;.tiie btoautifuLdea 
pfent is g$>wn. Dr. Wight describes thoSe of green foliage. The 

tlie Neiif^ier)nes, as 4 .fine soft flax like .fibre, and lay upon the ' smootVsurfiioe of? the* itfctyo 
fitted to compete with flax in the manufacture stood erect upon long footstalks, Were tegtoel; 
of even very fine textile fabrics. The Todawurs less beautiful than the flowers, and botkhar 
extract it by. boiling the plant, and use it as a monized well together, Gold, eilver, and <pthe 
material for making thread. Mr. Dickson pass- kinds of fishes were seen swimming %wifUy t< 
c*d it through bis machine and liquid, which and fro, mid apparently enjoying themselve 
rendered it like a beautiful, soft, silky kind of under the shade of the broad leaves, iii^iafip; 
flax, Hft ^alls it a wOmlcrl’ul fibre, of which ignorance of the encounter between their pro 
the tow wquld be useful for mixing with wool, tectors and their piratical enemy.—page vi5C 
a3 lias been done with the China grass.— Roylc. At another place he says, in the garden o 
($6,1 8) N ELUMlU AC tiAi, a natural order a mandarin at Nlng-po. I once observed 
of E&ogenous Plants, by some writers associated very beautiful variety of the Nelumbium, dff 
with Ngnifhaacea, or Water-Lilies, which they lereut from the red and white kinds ahead; 
resemble ia appearance and manner of life, inha- noticed, and which I may distinguish b; 
biting the fresh waters of the temperate parts of the name of JV. vittulnm, its flowers beiiii 
the yrOrlil, abd producing large poly pet alous flow- finely striped. It was evidently extremely rar 
ers with numerous stamens. But these orders in that part of China, so rare indeed that T couh 
difter-in such iinpnstnut circumstances that they not succeed in procuring a plant to send t 
can hai$ly#be regarded as plants of very close England.—page 351. Although these plants ar 
nUiauce, much less as members of the same order generally grown in the stove when their cultiva 
for Ntflumbiaoete have no albumen, and their svs- tion is attempted in England, they are fitter 
teifi of female organs is broken up into iis oiigi- by nature to endure a very low degree of tempera 
mil elements, while in Ngmphteanea there is on ture in winter. They are abundant in all part 
abundance of albumen, and the female system is of the province of Kiaug-nan, at Shanghae, Soo 
completely consolidated. Nelumfyacea are readily chow, and Nanking, wliere the winters are ver 
knowgjby their carpels being distinct, 1-seeded, severe. The ponds and lakes are often frozen up 
and Ifirried in the cavities of a large truncated and the thermometer frequently sinks to wjthin ; 
fleshy receptacle, which eventually forms a broad few degrees of zero. During the spring am 
hard bed, filled with holes, in each of which there summer months the plants form and perfect thei 
is a single ripe nut. Notwithstanding their large leaves, flowers, and fruit pin autumn, all the part 
flotoers, these plants must be rega’rded ns among which arc visible above water gradually decay 
the lowest forms of the exogenous type. The and nothing is left in a living state except th 
best known species is Nelumbium speciosum, a large roots, which remain buried deep in th 
magnificent water-plant, floating in the rivers anil mud, and they continue in a dormant state unti 
ditches of all the warmer parts of Asia, and also the warmth of spring agaiu calls vegetable lif 
found in the Nile : its nuts are supposed to have into action, p. 351. The Nelumbium, o 
been the sacred bean of Pythagoras; its fleshy -Lhn-wha, is cultivated very extensively ii 
steads are used as food by the poorer inhabitants China for the sake of its roots, which Or 
of China. The nuts Of all the species are eatable esteemed an excellent vegetable, and are mue 
and wholesome. Nelumbium is the only genus, used by all classes of the community. Th 
— Ihlff. ’Cfyc, roots attain their largest size at the perkx 

(Sul®) NELUMBIUM, a genus of Plants be- when the leaves die off; and are dug up mu 
tongfug to the natural order Nym/>k<eace<e, but brought to market during the winter months i 
sometiiwes regarded as the type of an order called the north of China. The stulls of the green gro 
Neluutbiaetm ,; It has many distinct carpels, half- cers are always loaded with them at that seaso: 
immersed in the profoundly honey-combed obco- of the year. Although in high repute amongs 
ideal elevated torus, each bearing a style with a the natives, being served up with many of thei 
solitary seed in e«eh carpel, which is exarillate, dishes and forming part of others, I must sa 
and destitute of albumen. The flowers are large that I never liked them, nor are they geaerall 
• and showy, white, red* or yellow. Both leaves liked by foreigners. Au excellent desompttoH e 
and flower* rise front t|e surface of the water. — arrowroot is made from them, which in mnmiia 
Eng. Ogo. t Writing regarding the Nelumbium, ed equal in quality to that which England import 
Mr. Vortaah ^ own to the fitoto to Wash fe ]«1^ i i<w d |.‘i( it ^lip hslMi 

lake accompanied by the pntote. No flower high estimation : ; v they are awa*monfy r roasted to 
could be moiie beautiful or tnore majestic fcto being served Up to table .—fag 
than the Nelumbium was at -this season, ill ^ 
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NELUMBlBir SPFJCIOSUM. 
NKLUMBXUM BPEGKBUM. Juss. 

■' r«w» khj, 

Xsitgftel, ffoi'* '.'./•"■'•'■p 

THic^WA^IlBlk.ljasI^ljrpetalouJcorona.and 
Ad^rafdii^ii beyond (W cells into h dub- 
sb^d laj^eld^e. It is a iiative in slow running 
strekmsandtranqull waters, in the wamta parts 
of Aj^L.'' The ' v flowers are very beautiful, smell 
trig of anise, and’ generally of a rose colour, Sel- 
doih white. A variety of this species, Tamara, 
has ita outer stamens sterile, dilated -at the top, 
winged, obcordate, the appendage rising from a 
notch at the apex. It is a native of Malabar. 
Hie fruit resembles an instrument once used in 
plat; by-the French, called Lotos, and is one of 
of the plants supposed to be the celebrated 
Lotos of antiquity, formerly found in Egypt. 
It was known to the Greeks, and is mentioned 
as growing in Egypt by Herodotus (ii. 92), 
fheophrastus, and others. Although not now 
to, be met with in ^tliat country, there can 
be no doubt as to its ‘having actually existed 
there, either naturally or in a cultivated 
state, for these authors speak of it in clear 
and decisive terras, and their accounts are 
confirmed by the sculptures still preserved, 
which testify that this species, as the proper 
Lotos, has obtained religious reverence. It 
is spoken of as having been used as food 
by the Egyptians. Both roots anil seeds 
are esculent, and are accounted cooling and 
strengthening, and to be of service in ex¬ 
treme thirst, diarrhoea, vomiting, &c. In China 
it is called Lien-wha, and the seeds and slices of 
the hairy root, with the kernels of apricot3 and 
walnuts, and alternate layers of ice, were fre¬ 
quently presented to the British ambassador and 
hjs Suite, at breakfasts given by the principal 
mandarins. The roots are laid up by the Chi¬ 
nese in salt and vinegar for winter use. Thun- 
berg says this plaut is held sacred in Japan, and 
is Considered pleasing to the deities, the images 
of Which are frequently made sitting on its large 
leaves. The seeds are somewhat of the size and 
form of an acorn, and of a state more delicate 
thati that'of almonds.— Eng. Cgc. This beauti¬ 
ful plant, which floats on the surface of the 
wattr, is 'well known to be highly venerated 
by the Hindoos “ but it is the more immediate 
aitfHfiftb of Vtshnbo, “ from being the prime 
of''uutWrtic vegetables, atul he a personification 
df* wjjflfr.** ; It is also’ peculiarly sacred to 
I^hlQImil, the" wife Of Vishfioo wbd is sotnle* 
Knraala, or Lotus-like: it is niorebver, 
t)ff feftialS bl^uty I This plant is the 
the'EgyptiHns, and the Nyutehoeai 
Niithtf 0 4$‘ Wifliift J'te^iltder W 

coldurtod^HSi^atay liave an 

those of the white and yellow have less odour. 



NELUMBIUM SPECIOBUM. 

There. to' 1 A vitiTiAty fijvhidi is blue, a native of 
Cashmere and Mat.Med. p. 102. 

TOs grows at JSdwU'e and m Cnshmere. Its flow¬ 
ers, which nreabundant W bluetakes*, jraAused by 
the Hindoos in ^henr 
Fooja. Every motoring?' 

vast numbers of these 'flowed,'In^^^I^l'.yi^ved 
in the rites of the Pooja, flowing dfftRil ik$; 

Its boiled roots are eaten as a 
natives; in Lahore they are called ;P®i % r 
mere Nadroo. Nelumbimn seeds are also em¬ 
ployed as articles of diet amongst the <n|tivQS t 6f 
India ; I believe they are the same kind of seeds 
as those from which the nneient Egyptians m&de 
a sort of bread.— Hmiiyberger, p. 318. ‘Several 
aquatic plants increase the list of (Jhinew plants 
among which the nelumbimn covers extensive 
marshes in the eastern and northern provinces, 
otherwise unsightly and barren. The root; t 8 two 
or three feet long, and pierced longitudinally With 
several holes ; when boiled it is of a yellowish color 
and sweetish taste not uulike a turnip. Taro is 
used less than the Nelumbimn, and so are the 
watercal traps and water-chestnuts. Thtf taste of 
watercall rops when boiled resembles <4>liat 0 f 
new cheese, water-cbesnuts nrc the round roots 
of a kind of sedge and resemble thflt fruit in color 
more than in taste, which is mealy and crisp, 
'fhe sweet petaloe is the most common tuber for 
although the Irish* potatoe has been'cultivated 
about Canton and, Whampoa for scores of years, it 
has not become a common vegetable among the 
people.— iriltiam' Middle Kingdom, Voli II. 
gage I t. 

(5(522) NELUM.IHUM SPECIQ$UM: Joss. 

Root or tuk Tkiyi'atki) ivatku ut*. Willd. 

The Hoot. 


Tnwinnray Knliing, Tam. 
KuiiKwelka ^udda. Hind 

AND 1)4JK. 


lit-khiniiooftif, pERS. 
Salmstraputra, Sans. 


This is an esculent root and is also prescribed 
medicinally as cooling and demulcent. SeeTIort. 
Mai. Part xi. page (50. — Mat. Med. p. 117. 
The roots of the sacred beau of India after being 
cut into slices, dried and fried in oil, are eateu 
by the natives and considered a delicacy.-— 
Jaffrey. —This is therofetfif a plant highly vettf* 
rated amongst the It is dressed in 

different ways by the xiatives but like the Allie 
Railing, it'is only to liij> obtained (hiring \ery dry 
weather as it grows in the beds of tanka. ,‘lst 
Section 4th.— Aindic, p. 251. Nelu)uliii(Hn 
Speeiosum, Hie Large water lily, gwU?t wild .id 
tanks, Mail parts of India. " ! '7 '.7,7 

:(«f,23> NELUMBIUM SP|CJ^«.^;'Sa- 


cnBED PI. ANT. The flower 

OprllJI plant being much like aiyi&ff it is 
ttstll% ifcjjfarded ns ore, but th#$gpp^>o dif- 
botanists hirvfl. , in dif- 

f^liil tiatitynl fanilies.—A&rtt**. : ^ 





NEOPHRON PERCNOFrERUS. 

(5624) jNELHMBIUM SPEClOSHil. 

THeeat> of the EdYFtXAK toTh*; «. v -nHW 

tywniar*ynoole, Tam. j Padme,8 a»«, ♦ 

Tawmprajr thrum, Thu | > ; h - 

Tawmary fioole is the . name given . by the 
Tamools to the long, fine filaments which are 
found within the cells of the stalks of the sacred 
Tamaray plant. '■ With them are^prepared those 
wicks which On great and solemn religions occa¬ 
sions are burnt in the lamp of the Hindoos 
placed before the shrines of their deities. Other 
wicks of a similar nature but less venerated are 
made with the filaments of the A Hie (Nymphsea 
Lotus) andNafoo from (hose of the Shengalaueer. 
(Nymphsea odorata); the delightfully smelling 
flowers tff which are held in high estimation by 
the Indians.— Ains. Mat, Mad. 202. 

(56*5) NEME91A FLOR11UJN DA, Sorop 
HULARIACK.R. - These plants may lie cultivated 
from aciedin any rich light soil, the colour of the 
flowers is purple.-— Riddell. 

(5626) NEMOOK-V HOOT, the root, of seve¬ 
ral species of ClssumpHo«, and is an etlicient sub¬ 
stitute"for iX’arclra,— 0'Shanghne.v *y. 

(56*1? NEMOPIUhA AURITA, Hrmtop- 
HYtLACE.r,. -These plants arc all annuals, and 
require a great deal of moisture, growing and 
flowering iu tbaily situations, the colors are white 
and purple, blue and dark purple, they arc na¬ 
tives pf California, and North America.— Riddell. 
Nemophtfa Insignia, and maculcdn arc too tender 
to succeed well oil the plains. N. maeulata the 
spotted variety succeeds to a certain extent if 
sown aftyjr the heavy rains aic past.— Jeffrey. 

(5628) NENBOON. Hard, though coarse, 
open-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(5629) NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS. 

Mr. C. J. Anderson, in his interesting work en¬ 
titled * Lake Ngami,’ notices the curious fact of 
this Vulturine bird resorting to vegetable food. 

In the desert sandy region extending southward 
from Walfisch* (/. t. ‘ Whale-fish ’) along 

the eastern coast, £f South Africa, “a kind of 
prickly gourd (called, by the natives, Ham *) of 
the Ukofet delicious flavour” occurs in great ahun- 
danec; the creeping plant that hears it covering 
almost every little sand-hillock ; and moreover 
fixing, With wonderful tenacity, by means ot its 
extensive ramifications, the constantly shifting 
sands itis,indeed,” remarks Mr. Anderson, 

“ to thoto parts What the sand-reed ( Anmo/diila 
arundiuacm) 4s ; to the sandy shores nnd downs 
of Euglandl In this barren and poverty-strick¬ 
en cf(Rdry/Food is ife scarce, that without the 
* trnras^the laiid‘would be nil but uninhabitable. 

It is not flinftf; derives benefit from 

this remarkable Vlartt ; for ! eveiy quadmpe(l from 
the t&ehi Mpuse;toThe'd^/'t^|f , - ;i ^ven; the^rclUm 
andcatune races/ devour' it twU; gtedftavMityi , 
Birds are, alsb/vory partialio(ft,'’mdrfe cspediEil** 
Jy Ostriches, who titti^ng the * Haras' “ season are' 


NEOPHRONiFftl^OPT ERUS. 
found in rgreat abundaueemithese parts, I have 
Mien thi White Jfyyptmn WUtiure feed upon itf 
Captain Watkins^iu a.paper ou the OFmthp|pgy 
of Andalusia (‘ JSoologbt.’ -November,;: 1856), 
states that heqjosseuse^ j'.abwe,: * eofnmau&ite 
(Milvtts regalia) and also a Rlnck Eite ( «V. gter). 
“These birds, iu their present domestic state,, 
itave a great penchant lor vegetables said fruits. 
L have watched them often in my kitchen-garden 
plucking the pods of peas, and eating the contents 
a bed of radishes, also, (which I was at a loss4o 
conceive what had' demolished,) I one morning 
found occupied by my two pets, eagerly devour* 
ing them : they could not have been driven to it 
by hunger, a# they were well supplied with birds 
and young Rabbits. Since the figs and peaches 
have been ri|>e, they have indulged most freely 
iu their taste for fruit, nothing ^leasing them 
better than a fig.” In the Annals and Maga¬ 
zine of Natural History, xii (1813), p. 269, the 
curious fact is recorded of the Jaguar (Funis 
onca) striking down and devouring the nests of 
a honey-producing Wasp pf S. America! Inn 
recent, not ice of the devastations of Locusts iu 
South Africa, we observed the Neophron peu- 
cn oeTF.itus designated as the * Locust-bird’ ; 
making its appearance in vast numbers to prey 
on the destructive insects : but it is not what is 
ordinarily known ns the * Locust-bird’ in that 
part of the world, which is a much smaller bird, 
appertaining to the Starling or Maiim group. 
According to Sir James Alexander, as quoted 
by Air. Anderson, (and given on the authority 
of the natives about the Orange river,) when the 
Ostriches have left their nest in the middle of 
the day in search of food,” “ a white Egyptian 
Vulture may be seen soaring ,iu mid-air, with a 
stone between his talons. Having carefully sur¬ 
veyed the ground below him, he suddenly lets 
fall the stone and then follows it in rapid descent. 
Let the hunter run to the spot, and he will find 
a in-st of probably a score, of eggs, some of them 
broken by the Vulture.” We have all heard of 
the story of an Eagle, or a Gull, or a Grow, (for 
the anecdote is current of all of them,) dropping 
the ‘ shell-fish' upon a stone ; and of the bird’s 
mistaking the philosopher’s bald pate for one : 
but. here the case is reversed ; for the stoneis 
taken up and dropped on the eggs of the Ostrich. 

In his account of the British Carrion Crow, 
Mr. Mudic remarks—“ There are modern-in* 
stances of the story of the ancient philosopher 
who was killed hv a Crow mistaking his beau lor 
a stone, and d ropping nu Oyster on it in srdwto 
break the shell. One of these was seeRby 4he 
celebrated Watt. % A Crow caught tip 4tr-*nxd»v 
rose with .it to a considerable height, ansldropped 
it—not on the head of a modern pMlqsppher, nr 
Immfcbt have qMgje 

tleepemtod'to 

hfe*; feast.” sApdn, Mr.* Selby remarks, of jthn 
liobded Crow, “ I have repeatedly obaerved one 


,x'-y 
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KKPA£WMft: PLANT. NEBENTII AC E .E. 

ofthesebirtlslow^*^#x»U«liei^t midst of its iiouteftse forests,where there is an 
ftMtoair; with-* itft fcffl, ••and abundant sUpiH/nft.he ptanVof wood for ashes 

theft drop it upon tberocky hr order to obtain the and for firewoodiij# well as a constant supply of 
co^enW^vAdet^teS'cf 'trulls performing the clean water. I his paper is wima^kablfe for its 
saute lhat are recorded in Cabanis’ * Journal fuer toughness, as well as its sinotdhw»s. v Sotrie of 
Grttttholigie/\ r ol. Ill (fff-MrS) : so that there it, in the form of bricks o£ haIf-stuff, was sent 
is; |at particular reason to disbelieve the assertion to England previous to the year 182SL As 
of tlw NaoeHftoN dropping a stone 6n the eggs the quantity sent was not suflMewt fq^WiSoin- 
ofihe Ostrich.-‘—Mr. JiliffA in Calcutta Review, nlete experiment, a small portion Of it was made 
. (5646) NEPAL PAPER PLANT. Daphne into paper by hand. An engraveryto whom it 
eiNNABiNA (Thymelje-e). At the Great Exhi- was given for trial, stated that ,r it affords finer 
bit ion of 1651, many were much interested about inpressions than any English-madepaper, and 
A huge -sheet of Nepal paper exhibited by Colonel nearly as good as the hue Chinese paper Which is 
Sykes. This was curious, not only on account employed for what are called India paper proofei” 
of its size, but also on account of the plant from (‘ Gleanings in Science,’ i, p. 210.) Dr. Camp- 
which it was made. This belongs to a genus bell decribes the paper, as made by the Bhoteahs, 
and family containing plants remarkable for their “ as strong, and durable as leather almost, Aful 
fibrous bark. Thus the Lace-bark tree ( Daphne quite smooth enough to write on ; and for office 
Lagetta, now Lagetta lintearia) of the West records, incomparably better than any. India 
Indies is “ remarkable for the beautiful net-like paper. It is occasionally poisoned by being 
appearance of its several easily separable layers washed with preparations of arsenic, in order to 
of bark, whence it has received its English name, prevent the destruction caused by insects. Many 
As the fibres of other species possess considerable of the books in Nepal, written on this paper, arc 
tenacity, they have been employed in making said to be of considerable age, and that the art 
cordage j and the toughness, as well as fineness of making paper seems to have Ireen introduced 
of the inner bark of these plants, may be seen in nbout500 years ago from China, and not from 
a plant common in English gardens, and used India.” He states that this paper may easily be 
in . medicine on account of its acridity, that is, procured at Patna, l’umeah and other places in 
the Mezereon, Daphne Mezereum of botanists, the plains of both Southern and North-Western 
It is from the inner hark of one of these plants, j India.— Rogle jib^ pi. page 811. The dried 
the D. Bholua (D. cannabina of Lourciro, and j bark, of the Nepaul paper plant, may be sub- 
which is supposed to be identical with the I). , stituted for the Mezereon (I). Mezereum) of the 
odora of Thuulmrg), which is extremely abundant j London IMiarmacopuna, the llazar Mezereum, is 
in the Himalayas, that this Nepal paper is made, j almost always inert, from age.— Beng. Phar. 
as from other species in other countries. Another page 27b. 

plant of the same, or of an allied genus, as it is (5681) N Kl’FATl I ACE.E, Nepenth* a natural 
called botli Daphne and Gnidia eriocrphala, is , order of Exogenous l’lants inhabiting the damper 
very common outlie ghauts of the West of India, and warmer parts of Asia, and having in the 
and in the hilly parts of the Sothern Mahratta place of leaves, large hollow bodies furnished with 
country and of the Dukhan. Several specimens, ■ a lid, and containing water secreted frorti a pe- 
from various localities, are in Col. Sykes’s col- j cnliar glandular apparatus with which they are 
lection. It is probable that it might be. turned j lined. These bodies, or pitchers, as they are 
to the same use as the Nepal plant. Of the uses ; called, afipcar at the end of a leafy tendril-like 
of-this plant ■ good accounts have been given by expansion of the bark, and are considered to be a 
Mr. Hodgson (‘ .louni. As. Soc.,’ i, p. 8, 1832) hollow state of the apex of the petiole of a leaf, 
and :Dr. (hmipbeli. The former describes the while tire lid that closes them is regarded as the 
process-as consisting, first, in boiling slips of the blade. Their flowers are dimerous, green or 
inner bark of the paper plant in a lev of wood- brown, apotnlous, arranged in cylindrical racemes, 
ashes for about half an hour, by which time the and are succeeded bya Capsular fruit filled with 
slips will be quite soft. These are then beaten fine fusiform seeds, which look liked very small 
in a stone mortar With a wooden mallet till they sawdust. They are considered to Ire closely akin to 
are<urediioed to a homogeneous pulp. This is Ariitolochiacere, and also related to Sarrdcenia - 
theft s diffused through water, and taken up in ce<e and Ritphorbiacec. Adolph Brougniart. has 
sieves' and pajrer frames, as in the ordinary pointed out a resemblance between Nepeulhaceae 
proecss for making paper by baud. When dry, and Gytinacea ; but Liiidley remarks that it is 
ttaaheet of paper is folded up ; sometimes it is impossible to agree in this conclusion :—To 
smoothed and polished by being rubbed on wood say nothing of the extreme dissimilikrity in Jhal)it 
with tbereonwx • side of a conch shell: but Mr. between these plants, the stmdfcure *of Jneir fruits 
Hodgson doe^not explain l§pw the very large appeals to be essentially different ; and the seeds 
sheatsnf setievalyards square sirewiacle. Though of Ogtinm l»mg unknown, the resemblance be- 
called Nepalese, the paper is not manufactured tween it and Nepenthes is redt&ed'tft a similarity 
in Nepsd, but in Cis-Himalayan Bhote; in the in (he arrangement of the anther swhich cannot 



NEPHEUUM LITCUI. 

in tlip present ( cnse be considered of rattfh |mpM^ 
toflce,ns it Ig some decree tJ^pe^S ViKJft.^he 
uniseximlity of the flowers of, hpth gen§i^. & 
better approximation of the, order has been mwe 
by Brown, who points out,» relation to jBirtb- 
worts (Aristolochiacea) ; as to which, the struc¬ 
ture of the wood in some respects confirms 
his views. Like many in that* order it is 
xoneless.although plainly exogenous ; hut it 
has this in particular to characterise it, that the 
system of spiral vessels is developed in a 
degree unknown in any other plants- Endlicher 
adopts toe same view os does A. Bronginart, and 
I have formerly coincided with these botanists; 
but toe adherent ovary of Birthworts, their highly- 
developed calyx, axils placentation, and herma¬ 
phrodite flowers, are serious difficulties in the way 
of a close .contact between them ami Nepenthe, 
unless the peevdiar structure of the wood, the con¬ 
sideration Of which l for the present abandon 
should toad to the filial establishment of the class 
of Homogeus, in which ease Nejsmths ami Birth- 
worts will be brought into contact or at least, 
near neighbourhood. For the present the true 
position of this order must be regarded as an 
undetermined point.” Lindley places them in 
the Euphorbia! alliance, observing that “ its 
points of agreements are its unisexual flowers, 
albuminous seeds, incomplete floral envelope, 
and .climbing (mbit. Its greut disagreement con¬ 
sists in its indefinite seeds and peculiar woody 
structure, which is however in some respects 
without example.” (‘ Vegetable Kingdom.’) The 
water found iu an unopened pitcher was found 
to emit while boiling an odour like baked apples, 
audio yield minute crystals of superoxalate of 
potash, There are about six species of Nepenthes. 

(5032) NEPENTHES. The pitcher-plant 
grows on strong and grassy hills about Aiuwee, 
uear the Jyutea Hills and crawls along the 
ground ; its pitchers seldom contain insects iu 
the wild state, nor cau we suggest any special 
function for the wonderful organ it posffesses.— 
Jlooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 11. page 315. There 
are about six species of Nepenthes, the best 
known of which, the Pitcher plant, is the N. 
Distillatoria. The Nepenthe, Nepenlhacea , is a 
natural order of exogenous plants, inhabiting the 
dauip£ru.ud warmer parts of Asia, and have in 
tlie plaoe of leaves, large hollow bodies furnished 
with a lid and containing water secreted from a 
peculiar ghwufular apparatus with which they 
are lined. These bodies, or pitchers as they are 
called appear at the end of u leafy tendril-like ex¬ 
pansion of the imrk and. are considered to ben 
hollow state of toe apex of the petiole ot a leaf, 
w Idle, the lid that ok»»to4hem is regarded as the 
blade.— -hkff\ Qyc. v> ■ j* 1 , ‘ •* 

(5633) NEPHELIUM LITCPH, SjffiN- 
dauk.e. This tree, orgi«*Hy from China, is >an 
ever-green, and grows to a large size. The fruit 
is of a dork brown color, and: contains a gluti- 


nbwta. 

BOO* yellow swept sort of pulp it k not numb 
prized—perhaps from its inferior quality to the 
Chinese fruit, which is much esteemed. The 
fruit ripens in March and' Apkl ^—Riddell. 

(5634) NEPHEUUM. RED.NEPHXi.rCH. 
This i* a small inferior Tenasserim fruit, eaten by 
the natives only, though belonging the same genus 
which produces the famous lichi, and bearing its 
fruit in bnnehes like that.— Mason. 

(5635) NEPHELIUM. Wild Ramboctah. 
One of the indigenous trees of Tenasserim bears 
a fruit whose subacid is very agreeable to tits 
palate, and much resembles that of the ram bouton 
so famous at Malacca. Malays, to whom I have 
shown the fruit, say it is the wild ramboufan, and 
the tree certainly belongs lo the same genus ; but 
never having met with it in flower, I cannot 
determine the species.— Mason. 

(5636) NEPHRITE .—Jade or Axe-Stone-* 
a mineral which occurs in masses. The struc¬ 
ture i3 compact. Its fracture is coarse, splint¬ 
ery. Hardness 7 - 0. It is very tough. Colour 
dark-green and green of other shades. Translu¬ 
cent on the edges. Specific gravity 2 9 to 3. 
before the blow-pipe it whitens, but does not 
fuse, but with borax it forms a transparent glass. 
The following is an analysis by Kastner:— . 

Silica. 50 50 

Alumina . ... 10-00 

Magnesia . ... 31-00 

Oxide of Iron ... ... ... 5-50 

Oxide of Chromium . 0-03 

Water. 2-75 

-99-So 

It is carved into images and worn as a charm. 
It. was supposed to be good iu diseases of the 
kidney—lienee its name. It is found iu New 
Zealand, China, and Western America.— Eng. 
Ggc. 

(5037) NEPHRODIUM FIL1X, Mas.* a 
! Fu.ix Mas. — llonigberger. 

(5638) NERITA, a genus of Gasteropodous 
Mollusca , the type of the family Neritula. The 
genus Nerita has the following characters :-**• 
Shell thick, smooth, or spirally grooved ; epider¬ 
mis homey ; outer lip thickened, and sometime* 
denticulated within ; columella broad and flat, 
with its inner edge straight and toothed ; opetouf 
lum shelly. Dr. J. E. Gray makes the Nalicidte 
the. first family of his second section, EriopktJm- 
luia (Edriopthalma ?), of his second order Phg» 
top hag a. Under the Natic'uhe he comprises the 
following genera:— Natica, NeverUa, Nateu; 
patio, Palin ices. Mammilla, Oernina, Globulus^ 
Natieina , Crpytosidma, Siylina, (?), Hadttia it), 
and Neritopsiit, In Woodward’s ^Manual of the 
Mollusca’ the Na^d^o, Jnetaad.. tJtoflgrittfem* * 

Ninety reoent apeoiea of Natica lum beenne- 
corded. They we inhabitants of the Arctic 
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NRBrriM. 

Seas, Great Britain, the Mediterranean end 
Gaspwn Ses$,lndiaV Austrrifiiaj* Cfritnf, pHtramo, 
and the Wert in<tHtt.' -The fbs^l'ip^ites ariiotmt 
to 360 .-Eiig.CifC- , ; • ' 

Sigarelus has 26 recent anil 10 fossil species. 

Jsnnellaria has 5 "'recent mid 2 fossil species. 

. Noric<* tins 6 recent and 4 fossil species. 

Peliittna has 4 recent and 8 fossil species.* 

In Forbes arid Hanley’s * British Mollusca’ 
the following species of Nerilida and Naticida 
are enumerated as British :— Neritiua /hniaiUis, 
Natica tnoniltfera, N. nilida. N. sordida, N. 
Afoutogui, N. Helicoides, N. pusi/la, and N. 
Kmgii. 

- (5639) NERITID.E, a family of Holostomn- 
tous Gasteropoda, having the following characters : 
—Shell thick, semi-globose; spire very small; 
cavity simple from the absorption of the internal 
portion of ,the whorls ; aperture semi-lunate ; 
columellar side expanded and flattened ; outer lip 
acute; operculum shelly, sub-spiral, articulated. 
At the end of the columella there is an oblong 
muscular impression, connected on the outer side 
by a ridge on which the operculum rests ; within 
this ridge the inner layers of the shell are absorb¬ 
ed. Animal with a broad short muzzle, and long 
slender tentacles ; food oblong, triangular; teeth 
7, nncini very numerous. This family includes the 
genera Nerita , Pile ohm, Neritiua, and NaviccUa. 
Mr. Swains'in places the family Naticida 
between his Turbid* and Troch'ula , making it 
consist of the following sub-families and genera. 
Ilis arrangement is, he savs, founded on the 
shells only, from ignorance of the animals of the 
major part:—• 

Sub-Family 1. Natinina Sea-Snails. 

Genera: Natica , Lam. (with the sub-genera 
Nalicella , Global aria , Mamillaria , Sigaretus , 
Naticaria, Lacuna, Leuctis). 

Sub-Family (?) Neritiua. Nerits. 

Genera: Nerita, Linn, (with the sub-genus 
NerUopsis, Gray); Neritiua , Lam. (with the 
sub-genera Glitlion, Velotes ( Vela-lee ), Pileolus, 
and Naticelld). (‘ Malacology.’) Dr. J. E. Gray 
makes the Nerilida the sixth family of his Po- 
dophthalma, and places it between the Fissnrel- 
lida and the Ampullariada. Dr. Grfty’s Neri- 
tida comprise the following genera :— Nerita, 
Pileolus, Guiana , Neritiua, Gliihon , Dostia , Ve- 
latet, and Navioeila. The genus Nerita is 
described separately. [Nerita.] 

Neritiua has the shell rather thick at the 
aperture, but extensively absorbed inside; outer 
lip acute, inner straight, denticulated; operculum 
shelly, with a flexiblc border; slightly toothed on 
its strai^ edge. . , 

Pileolus has the shell limped-like above, 
with a subcentral apex ; concave beneath, 
with small semilunar aperture, and a oolum- 


NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 

i ellar disc, si\^umh&4 by" a ' broad conti- 
nuoris perisforidi.' < fejl(wites''arh only known 
os fossil. l^>wardi%F lbd receril 'spe'eSes of 
Nerita and 70 djferie? ' been 

described. 'The 

to 60, and of A’mViw in 

the Lias, and Neritina iw the EdriShe FWrtiation. 

Navicellu. —With the exception Indis¬ 

position of its operculum apd pf, inn !ip|iiM?le3 
of attachment to the shell, the animal riyw be 
said to be nearly similar to that .of Nerfra. 

Tlic genus Natica. sometijnes made the type 
of a family ( Naticida; ), has been included, with 
the Neritida. Messrs. Quoy and Guimard re¬ 
mark, that the Natica arc animals to which their 
foot gives a remarkable aspect. It is a long oval 
lamella, ordinarily squared in front, oval behind 
and doubled ; anteriorly, where it is widest, it is 
a thick escutcheon, a little auripulated, which 
ascends on the front of the shell, which it covers, 
at the same time that it hides all the head of the 
animal, of which ordinarily uothing but the-tenta¬ 
cles appear ; n groove on each side indicates the 
two parts of the foot. 

Natica Meta nostoma has the shell oval, 
veutricose, convex-depressed thin, white, zoned 
with yellow ; spire somewhat prominent ; lip 
blackish-brown, umbilicus scmi-closed. (Lam.) 
Length 15 lines ; breadth 11^ lines. Oper¬ 
culum membranous ; paucispirnl on the left 
border ; the rest of its lamellae obliquely trans¬ 
verse. Colour deep chestnut-brown lighter on 
the edge, it has been found at Tonga, the 
Moluccas, and many other places. Found by 
Messrs. Quoy and Gairnord some fathoms deep. 
Species of the genus have been captured creeping 
on the shore like the Nerits on rocks and sea weed, 
and from the surface to the depth of 40 fathoms 
on mud aud sandy mud, in testuaries and in 
tidal rivers.— ling. Gyc. 

» NER1UM (from rnpls, humid, the 
tlm species), a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to tlie natural order Apocynacea. It has a 
hypvocrateriform corolla, the orifice surmounted 
by lacerated uiultifid processes; segments of the 
limb contorted ; the filaments are inserted into 
the middle of the tube,; the anthers sagittate, 
adhering by the middle to the stigma; it has 
two ovaries, a filiform style dilated at the apex, 
and an obtuse stigma.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5641) NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 
(Oval leaved) Rosebay tree. Apocynacet e. 
Linn.. Wrigktia Antidysenteric^. 

Veppalei marutn, Taji. j Indurjan, HlKD. . . ’ 

This common shrub flowers in April and May 
in terminal corymbs. The baric is weed as sn 
astringent.— Riddell. The wood of thik tree is 
white befttifol, and fine grained ;< and 'is made 
into cabinets and elegantfurmtni’e.^irfwM. Mat. 
Med. p. 209. Wight speaking of Hie Tamul- 
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NERIUM ODOHUM. 

name says I take this name from Ainsiie, feast 
suspect it is amrfher name for Kooda paUfek 
(Which see) the Linmeau name belonging td 
Ceylon phmt, which 1 hare not seep ou the com 
tinent. The wood is said to be excellent for cabinet 
tanking; purposes.-— Wight. A shrub common in 
many parts of lliudostnn. Its seeds bear some 
resemblance to oats, and nre officinal at Lahore. 
They certainly merit the attention of European 
physicians, as they possess mftny medical pro¬ 
perties. — Boriigtterger, p. 31 (5. 

(5642) NKIDUM COCCINEUM, Scarlet 
Oleander. Wrigktia coccinm. Nerium coccinea. 

Scarlet Oleander, Sooroukhkaiu-I, 11im>. 

Common in gardens at Ajmcer and it is highly 
ornamental.— Great. Med. Tog. />. 18(1. In 

Tenasserim Evtrojtean compounds are occasionally 
scented with this useful shrub, whose orange-ml 
flowers have the grateful fragrance of the pine 
apple*— Mason. 

(5643) NERIUM Git AN DIFLORUM. 

Mendasinghi, IIikd. 

Double species cultivated by seed or cuttings. 
— Riddell. 

(5644) NERIUM ODORATUM. Oleander. 

Aralivayr, Tamil. I Ohenncra vayrou, Tki.. 

(Junuer* kajurr, Duk. | Knrmbecrn, Sans. Ain site. 

This species has linear lanceolate leaves, three 
in a whorl; the segments of the calyx erect j 
appendages of the corolla iilamentous ; the 
anthers bearded at the point. The flowers 
red or white, with nu agreeable musky 
scent. The bark of the root and the sweet- 
snaelling leaves are supposed by native Indian 
doctors to ac.t ns powerful repellents applied ex¬ 
ternally. .The root, taken internally, acts as a 
poison. (Eng, Ogc.), and is frequently resorted 
to, for. the purpose of self destruction by the 
women of India when tormented with jealousy, 
the plant is the Belultry-arcli of the llortus 
Malalpiricus.— Ainsiie'a Mat. Med. p. 70. The 
root of tbe lull-plant is niuch more violent than 
that &f tb$ garden, and in the hills is considered 
poisonopa. Jealous women so frequently have 
recourse to it fuat. it is proverbial among the 
females of the hills, when quarrelling, to bid 
each other goandeat of the root of Kaneer.— 
Bonig, pa S16. It is plentiful and very beauti¬ 
ful at Ajmeer. $he single white is called sufaid- 
kurpud, the single jrose-colored* lal-kurpud and 
the beautiful large double rose variety is called 
pudma-kurpud.— Irvine, p. 186. 

(5645) NERIUM ODOEUM. This well 
known fragrant flowe^ adorns a few of tliegar- 
dens in Maiilmain, but it has not yet come into 
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NERLUIMttCIDIUM. 
general • cultivatwm>-JRi*^^ : - r< i tl t iwti d 
in the gardens at Lahore,a peEC ly faifytkbmalfy. 
Its floorers, leaves*, aufl ; roots, rare* bffidnsi^- 
Bonigbtrger, p. 826. »,* * 

(5646) NERIUM OLEANDER^ tv - 

KarZutira, HisWi.’ ' 'V. 1 ; 

Common Oleander, lias laiiceolafte ISnlt^/ ithree 
in a whorl being beneath, the ''se^MNtlSV'pp'tlie 
corona trifid. It is a native of the Indies, in 
Immid places, but lias now become'wild iu'the 
south of Europe, by the side of streams,juidtlic 
sea-coast. The flowers are lather large and Of 
a bright-red colour. This species contains a 
great quantity of gallic acid, and a ilecoctiau of 
the leaves or bark forms an acrid stimulating 
wash, much employed by the poor people in. the 
south of France to cure cutaneous disorders. 
The peasants in the neighbourhood of Nice use 
the powdered bark and wood of the Oleander to 
poison rats. Several cases are also recorded of 
death from having eaten meat roasted on a spit 
of Oleander wood. All the species of Oleander 
are very sliowv when in blossom. They tlirive 
well in a light rich soil; and cuttings strike root 
freely in a moist situation. All of them require 
a good deal of heat to flower well in this country. 
(l)on, Dict/luo/i/drons Plants-, Lindley, Flora 
Medina; Burnett, Outlines of Botany.) — Eng. 
Ogr. In the Dekliau, the Double Bed and 
White grow wild on the banks of rivers, bearing 
both white and red (lowers : the root is poisonous. 
There are two other varieties very commonly met 
with bearing double flowers both red and white, 
and by budding the red color on the opposite 
one in several parts of the same stalk, a very 
pretty appearance may be given to the shrub. 
The yellow congener is called the Exile—intro¬ 
duced I believe from America. Grows easily 
from cuttings.— Riddell. ' 

(5647) NERIUM PISCIDIUM. Among the 
division of plants to which the Apocynaceac be¬ 
longs there are some which are most conspicuous 
for the strength of their fibres. These belong to 
t wo families of plants which are so nearly allied 
to each other, that they .were united together by. 
the celebrated Jussieu. Both are remarkable,for 
abounding in milk juice; and some of them: in 
caoutchouc, or some analogous products. Of 
these, the Apocynaceae or Dogbanes are.compos¬ 
ed chiefly of trees and shrubs, of which- the 
Oleander is a conspicuous example. But some 
nre herbaceous, as in the case of, theATtua, 
Periwinkle as it is called, which shqws another 
characteristic, that is,' the climbing habit.. of 
many of these plants, as well ns the toughness 
of their fibre, as may easily be ascertained by 
trying to break any of the king, timUug,twigs Of 
this plant, so comnjon in gardens aod, shrubbcri- 
es. Among1he*e; is a 

cidium, by JDr. Roxburgh, ‘ El Ind.,* Ji, P- ti 
common in the Khasyaor Silhet Mountains, and 
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there-called Ecfalat. lt therefoiiBftnnexteusive species of jMiuufmi p^p«l»)oi)»^plani9 belong- 
pmwtoldiatK^a lte , h»Ek woat«iDS a -large tug to Labial*, and irJh^yiwwi. .T^Neltfe-Tjpss 
tpmutifcy of fibre, wjweh fchenativcs use'for the belong.to the genu* 

same purposes as 'Hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in i ing properties, but having leav^ rcsejabiingthose 
steeping sorocnf the young scoots in a fish-pond, i of some kinds of Urti re., J^AMIUU.] 

in order to facilitate, the removal of the bark and j — Eng. Cgc. The-great (Mffaa 

to clean the fibres, found that many, if not all crenulatu) is common nt Cbakoong,, in a ^kiin : 
the fishes, were killed. Hence the specitic name : this plant, called “ Mcalum-ma,” attains fifteen 

_t! J 1_.._If. I T\„ II f! A a. 1. . 1* I ai ! a* _ a • i * l i l l i I ' *' ■ ' I?I 


wliicU he applied. Dr. Wight has formed the j feet in height; it has broad glossy ,.^$d 

plant into a new genus, Echaltum. It is proha- though apparently without stings, is held in. so 
hie that there are many other fibre-yielding plants 1 great dread, that Dr. llooker had, difficulty 411 
e —:t.. tr.-t. »/ .. vna geft,ing help to cut. it down. 1 Ic gatheredmany 

specimens witiiout allowing any partto touhbJbis 
skin; still the scentless eifiuviupi was so -power¬ 
ful, that mucous matter poured from his eyes and 
nose all the rest of the afternoon, in such abun- 
j dance, that he hail to hold his head over a basin 
: for an hour. The sting is very virulent, pro- 
I (Inning inflammation ; and 10 punish a child with 
: *• Mcaluni-ma” is the severest Lepcba threat. 
Violent fevers and death have been said to ensue 


in this family. —Hoyle Fib. PI. p. 302. 

(5648) NERIUMTINOTORIUM, AVnic.imA 
Tinctoria. Rose ray, Bm k Dyeino Rosebay 
Roxb. 


l’als mom also Palak, and 
Palttvnyraynoo, Tam. 


Tsiii! ntikaloo, Tki». 
llavaniarakn, Sans. 


This species of Nerium which has been so ac¬ 
curately described by Dr. Roxburgh in the 1 st 
Volume of the Oriental Repertory ditiers but in 


«* MVQiw ..MIIJ fc,»»vy .'Vlliuil JVIE IIVJIII I I 9 Mill” , Ollt I/I IJ 

tericum already mentioned and chiefly, by the i The stinging hairs are 
latter wanting a neetarium. I find that the i lined to the young shoo 


a very slight degree from the Nerium Antidyscn- : from its sting ; but this he very much doubts. 

miscroseopie, and con- 
shoots, leaf and flower-stalks. 
Indigo ( 0 ) yielding property of its leaves is well j Lesehenault de la tour describes being stung by 
known to the Natives in many parts of lower I this nettle on three lingers of bis hand only at 
India, and that particularly in Coimbatore, near the Calcutta Botanical Cardens, and the subse- 
l’alaohy much blue-dye is actually made from ; <| U ent sneezing and running at the nose followed 
them. Sir William Jones informs us, in the 4th | by tetanic symptoms and two days’ suffering, nor 
Voluiflc of the Asiatic Researches, that, the 11 in- '< did 1 In; effects disappear for nine days. It is, says 
doo peasants of Bengal call this plant, N il (or |)r. Hooker, a remarkable fact that the plant stinks 
Blue); a proof that they are perfectly acquainted , violently only at this season, I frequently gathered 

Jins. Mnl. AW. j| u jt,!i impunity 011 subsequent occasions, and sus- 


1 peeted some inaccuracy in my observations ; but 
in Sil hot both Dr. Thomson and I experienced the 
: same effect s in autumn. Kndliehcr (“ Lindley’s 
i vegetable kingdom”) attributes the causticity of 


with its peculiar qualities. 
page 195. 

(£649) NETS. 

Jhall, Crz. & Hind. 

Are rarely a subject of commerce, being almost 
all manufactured bv the fishermen and their j nettle-juice to bicarbonates ol ammonia, which 
families. This seems to be the universal practice, i Dr. 'Thomson ami l ascertained was certainly 
— Faulkner. Net making or the ait in which I not present in this species. — hooker, Hint. Jour, 
the fabric is required to be transparent, but in Yol. U p. l^S. It, will be remembered that, iu 
which the fibres are decussated and retained in treating ol’llemp, it was stated that it belonged to 
their places by knots, that the interstices may j t lie natural family of the Nettles, or Urticea. These 
retain their form and size, and prevent objects I are widely diffused throughout both tropical and 
from escaping, seems to have been known in the 
earliest ages in Egypt, and is practised with the 
greatest skill on the coasts of Bombay and of 
Scinde, ns well as on the rivers of India. A 
great variety of nets, from n few to fifty fathoms 
in length, are fully described in the “ Illustrated 
Catalogue.” Those from Singapore are interest¬ 
ing, ns some are made with ootton, and others 
with the fibre which is very similar to, if not 
identical with, that forming the so called China 
gtbm.^Royle Arts tyc. of India, page 505. 

NETTLE, a name applied to various 
ptenta- The trae Nettles are various species of 
tfce ‘4ridl known for their ' sting- 

ing pW^tef4Ses,‘w r hid» are owiug to the presence 
of an icrid pole-mous secretion that in sorne In¬ 
dian species to dangerous as to qajiise excruci¬ 
ating pain : ahd - even dcatlil Dfead^NettlCs are 


temperate climates, though they generally occur 
where there is considerable moisture either of 
soil or of climate. Though small and- herbace¬ 
ous iu KiH'ope, they grow to a gigantic size in 
the hot moist parts* of Asia, and extend from 
its warm tropical islands, all along the Malayan 
Peninsula, to the foot of the liimalnyas, and 
along which, and in its valleys, they flourish 
even near to the banks of the Sutlej. ■ Species 
are also, found around the Neilgherries, and 
along the M&lahar coast to the (joncan. Though 
the flowet# 4 $itU are inconspicuous, 
species (as >, ‘‘Wi'tiea puleherrima) are rciMEftiable 
for the beauty of their foliage ^ »4hcm 
(U. tnberom ) ‘is distinguished to ito/ ii#crons 
rootstock which is eaten by natives 

of India, either in its raw Jr state 

Everv one, however, knows that the great clia- 
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NETTLK. 

raotemtic of the Nettles is their sting. Some 
olfithe Indian species are remarknbby even 
among* Nettles, for this quality ; ns, for instance 
U. crennhia and U. fieterophj/lln, the latter “ a 
most ferocious-looking, plant.” Many of the 
Nettles formerly placed in the genus Urtica 
hare been removed to the genus lioehmeria, 
which includes what are sometimes called sting 


NffntKdfe- : ■ 

eating from it# simplicity^iChfrplant heatin 
October, and dried i»- itbe ana whemlndttta# 
is beaten, and the fibres separete esdly* '« He 
observes : “Seeing'it siatngltUfti there was con¬ 
siderable labour required in cleaning the fibre, 
I made particular inquiries on this head ; and as 
i far as 1 can learn, there is no greater trouble in 
! cleaning the fibre of the Urtica when merely drt- 


less Nettles. But many of each have long been jed, than is experienced with the Hemp of the 

famous for the tenacity of their fibre. Thus,. 

of the European species, thread and cloth, 
as also paper, have* been made from the 
fibre of the common Nettle {Urlieu dioi.cn). 

So, of the Silierian species, U. canuabina, 
thread and cord is made for the use especially of 
fishermen. In the Society Islands, also, cord is 
made with the fibres of V. argenlca •, and in Ja¬ 
pan, the. bark of the spcics called U. Japonic", 
is employed in making lines, eoulage, and cloth. 

Himalayan Nettles.■ —Major Swckmliam, when 
writing respecting the Mnloo Crcopcr (Y. p 2U(‘>), 
tlras ineutio ;S the large Net tic of (Jnrhwal 
—which lie says is considered by llu- natives as 
superior to Bhang, or the true Hemp—‘ There 
is nnother plant that grows in the interior 
of the Hills ffbm whi'-li stronger ropes even 
than the Hemp arc said to be made 1 allude to 

en this 


Hills which is not rotted in water.” lienee the 
separation would seem to be effected entirely by 
the dry process and mechanical means. Capt. 
Rainey, when Assist. Pol. Agent at SubaUioo, 
sent a net formed from the fibre of Stinging Net- 
lie, which grows in the same locality ns that 
described by Mr. (inbbius, and he. savs ; “lsf. 
The Nettles % from which this sample was 
wove, grew in the low valleys adjacent to the Hill 
station of Simla in the Himalaya Mountains. 
“ id. 'The vegetable abounds in all the ravines 
and valleys of t hose mountains, and forms one of 
the most rank weeds of these places, during the 
rainy months. *• 'id. In August anil September, 
when it is in perfection, it can be obtained in any 
quantity, running from five to six and seven feet 
in height. “4///. As far ns l have been able to 
ascertain, it is chiefly in demand, if not at pre¬ 
sent wholly so, for fishing nets; in consequence 


the large Nettle plant. I have seen tins growing 
to the height of fourteen or fifteen feet.; t he Kill j of the virtue ascribed to the cord wove from it, 
jieoplc in preparing ropes from this plant, sleep ; of gaining increased strength by constant im- 
it for three days only and then strip off t he fibre ; j mersioii in water, and resisting decay from that 
„this is done in a contrary method to the Hemp ; element, longer than any other description of 
stripping, i. e., the top of the Nettle is broken j cords. “ T>///. The weed is known throughout 
0$, and the fibre pulled down from the thin end.” 

Capt. Hnddlestoue in his paper on the Hemp 
of the Ilimilayns, mentions also other fibres 
Ambttg these— “ The larger Nettle called dur- 
Jcundaloo, Kundnloo and Knbrn , grows chiefly in 
the northern parts of the district, in great quan¬ 
tities ; it also grows in the middle ones; and 
from its fibre the natives make rope, for tying up 
their cattle and snow-sandals. One. bundle will 
produce about a seer of fibre, but it is not collect¬ 
ed for sale. The plant grows about eight or 
nine feet high, and the stalks are about the size j dried in the sun. “ 3 d. When well dried it is 
of ft finger in thickness. It, is cut in the cold ’ 
season, and the stalks are soaked a few days in 
Witter before the fibre is stripped off from the 
thick effd like Hemp.” 

Soc.jm. p. 275.) Dr. 


the lower and centre ranges of the Himalayas 
by the names Babar, or Allow, or Bichoo ; the 
last evidently consequent on its stinging property 
being the common designation of the scorpion. 
“ (J///. 'The following is the preparation to 
which the article is subjected by the natives 
of the place ; but 1 doubt not, much of 
the process might be omitted or simplified— 
“ 1 xL Being cut in August pr September, the 
weed is exposed for one night in the open air. 
“ id. The stalk is then stripped of leaves and 


in an earthen pot which contains wa¬ 
ter mixed with ashes (the refuse remains of any 
wood fire), and boiled four and .twenty hours. 
(‘ Trans. Jyri-lfortic. ! “ -Wi. The stalk thus boiled is then taken to a 
Campbell also mentions : stream and well washed. “ 5 Ih. The Hemp is 
the gigantic, Stinging Nettle of the Nipal and j then brought home, and being sprinkled with 
Sikkim Hills, ns made into Hemp and used in \ flour (otta) (of the grain called Koda). it is again 


making the jeloth called “ Bangra.” 
pis name ns the ‘ 
fatotter ftnd stiffev than 






'The pre-1 dried in the sun, and afterwards spun at any 
Pooah.” Tne 1 time into cord for nets of every description.” As' 
the <f Pooah,” ! no distinctive characters are given of the*# Net- 
1 ' ties, it is impossible to determine the respective 

species.; In Gurhwal and near Simla, Urtica 
rirultnia and U. heterophylU are common as 
Nety^tw srel| a* while 

of those parts for j ofspeeles t>f lipelinipria) the JB.fnttcsce ma- 
makiti^ striug, llie proefestf; Wliicli he describes are fhut^l, atul 

as- employed tor ’separatipg this fibre, is inteV- all probably abound id fibre, though vkiovr -only 


to making cordage and nets. 
8., when at Simla, for- 
xvardUd; bf fibrous material pro- 

(urel 1» % jgcowing about ami 



NETTLE. s NETTLE. 

have been as yetwcertained to do so, as has So Messrs.. MorgiWi Ravingmadc some rope for 
boenmentioned in the "preceding pages. -*-Royte Mr. StMtgmter- ; - Ww by 

> v Major Hannay fromAs9wm,fdund itto be atieast 

iMO» qf"G«r**l, grows thereto the height 50 per cent, better thaw similar rope made of 
of 14'. of, ] 5 feet and is used by the Hill people Russian Hemp - This is conspicuous alsoin'the 
in making ropes. following experiments. The exeellence oC the fibre 

Neilgherrg Nettle*. —The Qlrurdinia Leseheii - for lines and fine cordage is particularly observa- 
Jiduttiunn, is frequent all over the higher range of j ble in the tine thread called Talli Mfuti from 
the Ncilgherries : the bark yields a fine, strong, j Singapore, ns likewise in the deljeate nets, some 
white flax-like fibre, which the hill people obtain j of which seem fine enough for lace'instead of for 
by plunging the plant in hot water, to deprive it catching fish. The fitness of the Wiki Rheea, 
of its virulently stinging properties, and then from its strength, flexibility, and durability, is 
peeling the stalks. The textile material so pre- seen in the various kinds of line and Cord which 
pared is of great strength, and the Todawars use i Dr. Boyle, has had made of it in this country, as 
it as thread. well for fishing lines, as bowstrings, clew lines lor 

Nettle Wire of the Neihjherrg .—Elion J hammocks, Sec., in order to show its fitness for 
V utica IIetb noP 1 IYI.I.a, is supposed, to be all and every purpose to which fibrous substances 
still unknown in commerce. As yet it is only ; require to lit; applied. A subsequent report whs 
obtainable in small quantify but if called for, the made on the strength of these fibres, when twist- 
supply might be largely increased as the plant is : cd into cords and rope of different sizes. “In 
abundant aud widely distributed over the Indian i continuation of the experiments which i mndtbon 
Peninsula. Is is separated by boiling the stalks. j the strength of some Indian fibres in their uu- 

twisted stale, I beg leave to subjoin an account of 
some others that l thought it desirable to have 
made on some of these fibres after they had been 
twisted into t wine, cord, and rope, of different 
kinds, bv a regular rope-maker. This 1 have had 
done in order to obviate the objections which 
are made against new articles by ignorance or 
prejudice, or from the opposition of inter¬ 
ested parties. “These cords and ropes having 
been subjected to a fresh set, of experiments and 
compared with others made of Russian 
Hemp and of as nearly (Ts possible the same size, 

I am happy to report that in every instance the 
Wild khcoa ha*, proved stronger than Russian 
Hemp, and in the ease of the two-inch rope the 
Indian fibre bore 10< 0 lb. more than the Russian. 
The cultivated Rheea, which is equally strong, 
will, 1 hope, be applied to better purposes than 
rope-making ; but it is important that the Wild 
Rheea is proved by these experiments to be fit 
for every purpose for which strong fibre is re¬ 
quired, either in Europe or in India.” A few 
experiments were also made with rope made of 
other Indian fibres. “ Plantain and Pine apple 
fibres, though less strong, are cnpable pf bearing 
considerable weights, ni^I might be used for 
many ordinary purposes. But the fibre of the 
Agave, commonly called American Aloe, is capa¬ 
ble of bearing a great strain, and the plants have 
the peculiarity of being able to flourish in a dry 
soil and climate, 4i&h as that of the Deccan aud 
of Mysore. The ' T)!tunehee fibre of Bengal, 
which’is hardly known in Englrid, appears 
to be as strong nfe Russian Hemp, and Is, I 
understand , as easily Cultivated anihits cheap as 
Jute. The results which have been obtained 
are as follows: — 

• • ■ ■ ..... ib. 

Wuckpo Fibre small Cord ..A broke at S6 
Petersburg!! Hemp Cord . ... 170 
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Nellie of the Hoelmeria. See Bokiimkrta. j 
Strength of the Rheea and nettle Wire*. With 
regard to the. strength of Nettle fibres, it 
has already been stated that l)r. Roxburgh found 
the Rami or Caloee bore 210 lb., when 
Hemp bore 15S lb. and Sunn 150 lb., 
Messrs. Sharp, in IS15, found a cord bore 
252 lb, when Russian Hemp was only re¬ 
quired to bear 82 lb. So in Dr. Hoyle’s experi¬ 
ments with these fibres in an untwisted state, 
Petersburg!) Hemp bore only 160 lb, when 
Cliiua-grass bore 250 lb., tlic Rheea 320 lb., and 
the Wild Rheea 313 lb. Mr. llenlev had previ¬ 
ously found the Kunkhoora or Rheea to bear 
about three times the weight of Russian Hemp. 
C'apt. Thompson also thought it about three 
times as strong ; and though rather’ too wiry, 
he considered it would make excellent, cordage, 
as well as canvas. But though this is too valua¬ 
ble to be applied to such purposes, wc have in 
the Wild Rheea equal strength with greater flexi¬ 
bility, and all that is required, as is apparent 
from the following abstract of the experiments 
made at Messrs. Iluddarts’s. 

Experiment* on Strength of Rope matin from samples of 
Fibre of growth of India, received from Dr. Royle. 
ot Messrs. Ilnddart's Rope manufactory, Limehonse, 
Feb. 13, 1854. 
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Wild lUgcML , id - 

44 188 19,088 *844 ft l-7t*l falC 
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Kttfe. 1 44 144 1«P8,488 «»10 4} 1 Wh 1 in 1« 
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MildRbeea Cord, same side as Russian r»190 
RUee* Fibr» Cord,ons thread laiger 
Fo^sJ Him of ^Tild Rheea ^ ^10 

Sisttnread Cord of Petersburg ft Hemp 503 

thx-thread HatlincofHlicea.tarrfd ... 525 

SiXThrcnd do. of WiraRheea, do. ... ... 530 

Nine-thread do, rtf Wife! Rlteca, do. . 860 

Twelve-thread do. of Wild Rheea do, ... 1120 

One-iiioli Hope of Wild*Rheea ... 1350 

Oneand-half-inoh Hope of Wild Rheea, tarred 1900 
Oiie-mid half-iucli Rope of Wild Rheea do. 1900 

Twn-iwsh Cord of llama. Hemp .1800 

Two-inch Rope of Rheea Fibre tarred 2800 

Twelve-thread Rope of Plant ain made in India 80.1 
TwelVe-thrrtad do. 6f Pine-apple do. ... 921 

Two inch Cord of Russian ft era p ... 1800 

Two-inch Rope of Uhunchee fibre, made in Indial 850 
Two-iuoli Rope of Agave, usually called Aloe do. 1900 

For the sake of comparison we reprint, the experi¬ 
ments made with the untwisted selvages of some 
of Se same fibres, and of which the specimens 
wer| very carefully prepared by George Aston, 
and their strength tried in the office of the Mili¬ 
tary Stores. 

PeterMmrgh Clean Hemp . broke with IC.Olli- 

A fibre from Travancore. called Wnkka ITS 

Yercum fibre. v Km 

Jubbulpore Hemp •".. 1!») 

China gran*, from China . , 250 

'Ithcaa. fibre or China gra^, from Assam „ !t20 

Wild Rheea, also from Assam . „ HW 

Hemp from Koto Kangra in the Himalayas, born -100 lb 

without breaking. 

The other tables, in which the strength of va¬ 
rious Indian films is given, ns tested by di lie rent 
experimentalists, are to be seen, of Pine-apple 
fibre of Agave. &c., of Moorvn, of Plantain, of 
different fibres, of Sunn, Jubbulpore Hemp and 
Dhunchee fibre, of Himalayan Hemp, and other 
fibres, Mudar, of Rheea and other .Nettles, under 
the head of Fibres. The Nettles species arc conspi¬ 
cuous forFibrous properties, each consisting of nu- 
. merous individuals widely distributed, and easily 
cultivated .They appear useless only because so few 
take the trouble, or, we should rather say, enjoy 
the pleasure of reading the wide-spread book of 
Nature. When some of the improved methods 
of separating fibre are successfully applied to 
snch plants os the Rheea and Wild Rheea, the 
benefits to India and the world will be incalcu¬ 
lable. For they are exceeded by none in line 
ness, exeel all others in strength, and may be 
fitly cotnpared to the truuk oftlie elephant, which 
can pick op : a needle or,root up a tree.— Hoyle, 

Fib. n. p. 876. 

(5651) NEUROPTERA (from a nerve, 
and *▼« pi* t a wing), one of the orders into which 
the class “Inmta is divided.— Eng . Ggr. 

(56$8) NICANBRA PHY S A LOBES, Ga- 
ertn. (Atrojpa.physHlodes, Linn.) is said to be 
diuretic— O' Bkeatghneseg, page 466. 

(5653) NICKEL, A brilliant white metal re¬ 
sembling silver; ductile find malleable, and ca¬ 
pable of-reoeiviitg!a high polish. It is usually 
procured from speise, a compound of the metal 


1 1 1/V1\ A AMAl.ttUi II htsLiiX. 

I with arsenic, found awpeiated YrjtJi pobaiti .ift 
! Germany. : 

tane or german-silver ;A ; |^^besh]^.|«^i1it 
uiaki ngma riner’s compasses, «»il'. .for 
poses.-— TFatersion. .. Faulkner. ,, . 

(5654) N1COTIANA, a genus of Pfantfi be¬ 
longing to the natural order S’ olakacefc. l^he 
species of this genus are called Tobacco. ’’ To- 
bacco was the name used by the Caribbecs for 
the pipe in which they smoked it, blit tills word 
was transferred by the Spaniards to the herb it¬ 
self. The genus Nicotiana contains about 40 
species, most of them yielding tobacco for smok¬ 
ing, and many of them cultivated in the gardens 
of Europe. The name Nicotiana was given 
these plants after Jean Nicot, of Nimcs, in 
Languedoc, who was an agent of the king of the 
France at Portugal, and there procured the 
seeds of the tobacco from a Dutchmari who had 
procured them in Florida. Nieot sent them to 
France in 1 ?>(»<). The species of Nicotiana ipje 
most of them herbs, rarely under shrubs, and 
generally clothed with clammy hairs or down. 
The flowers are. terminal, racemose, or panieled, 
and of a white, green, or purplish colour. The 
Calyx is fi-ch-.ft, permanent; corolla funnel- or 
salver-shaped, divisions 5, plicate and spread¬ 
ing ; stamens 5, as loug as the tubc’of the corol¬ 
la ; anthers dehising lengthwise ; stigma capi¬ 
tate; capsule 2-eeikd, 2-vulvcd, valves bi¬ 
partite ; seeds minute, numerous. In addition 
to those below there arc several other species of 
tobacco which are used for smoking in the places 
where they naturally grow. A T . quadrivatvis has 
capsules with four valves ; it grows near the Mis¬ 
souri River, and is there smoked by the natives. 
,Y. viultiralcu has capsules with many valves ; it is 
cultivated by the Indians on the Columbia River 
for smoking. It is a fetid plant, and the calyx, 
j the most fetid part, is selected by the Indians for 
smoking. N. liana, a small species of tobacco, is 
a native among the Rocky Mountains of North 
America, mid is smoked by the Indians. N. 
repanda is a native of Cuba, and is said to fur¬ 
nish the tobacco for making the small cigars 
known as Queen’s.— Eng. Cgc. Tobacco leaves 
when properly dried hare a greenish yellow colour, 
a strong pleasant smell, and acrid taste ; taken 
into the stomach by persons not habituated to 
its efleets violent vomiting, diarrhoea, and col¬ 
lapse, arc occasioned. The effects of smoking the 
leaf arc too well known to require notice in onr 
pages.— O' Shavghnessg, page. 471. , ' 

(5655) NICOTIANA. MACROPHYJfA, 
Orinoco Tobacco, is an herbaceous plant, with 
ovate-acute leaves clasping the stem j- throat, of 
corolla inflated, segments short pointed. Itisa 
larger plant than the hist, the «***& rismg lgpm 
5 to 7 feet high, It is anativfc bt America, and 
is frequently ttS&d i<si0pdkm%i under tHttname 
of Orinoco Tobficco ‘ R is Kfit^veriflffeTior.to tl»e 
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ed with its properties. Of the 
it is that which is tuost cotaiaoi _ 
gardens as an oraaijwsnt^V'''ifeii^o-.,lh!‘gely Cul¬ 
tivated in Euroj^^^l^ 


vanons species 
If cultivated in 


NlCOTIANA. TABACUM. 

last ; the milder Haviwwsh Cigars are said to be 

■ (SfS^y -NJCpTUNA PBRSfCA, ShiraaTo- 
baCteo, is ah hefrbaceons plant, clothed with 
clammy down, with the leaves of the root oblong, 
those of the stem acuminate and sessile ; corolla 
salver-shaped, with a long tube; ami rather 
unequal segments. This plant is a native of ( 

Tarsia, and furnishes the famous Shiraz Tobacco. : the colour and form of their corollas. This spe 
This tobacco is milder than that produced by j cies is the one most com nimbly ^employed < for 


cuses 


The other species aye hbarcWt,, (V ,-, rv!r 
preferred. Schrank has t|escrfl^mpyg^.pon»- 
bcr of varieties of the common toj&pQGa,,,. varying 
in the size and form of their leaves*/»i; well as 


the, ,2'abacum, and but. a small quantity is 
consumed in ^England. The English smoke 
more of the stiongest tobacco than any nation 
iu the world.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5057) NICOTIAN A RUSTIC A. English 

Tobacco, has an herbaceous square stem, with 


making 


one 

tobacco and cigars. * [Toi*Ac<5o, ui 
Arts and Sc. 1)ia.]— Eng. Cyc. Th||,• re¬ 
markable plant we are informed by, ]llr. lloyle, 
on the authority of the Persian works on Materia 
Medica, was introduced into India iu A. u. 101$ 
(a. d. 1605) towards the end of the reign of 


petiolate ovate quite entire leaves; lube of - Jelalooden Akbar Padshah. From ludiatobacqo 
corolla cylindrical, longer than the cal\ x ; seg-< probably fouud its way to the Malayan Peninsula 

iloyle 


meats of the limbs roundish, obtuse. This plant 
is a native of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

It is called- English Tobacco because it was the 
first species that w r as introduced into that country 
for growth ; it was then brought from America. 

It grows vefy well in that climate, and in some 
places is almost naturalised. It is known in 
France as Tabac Pnusse, in Germany as Bancrn- 
Tabnk, and in Spain as 'L’abac Cimaroso. This 
pbpit grows on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and:thence finds its way into India, where it. is 
highly valued. The tobaccos of Salomon and Lntnk- 

kia, which are much esteemed, appear to be the I a hollow nectariferous claw, 
produce of A" rmtica. From the extensive range . or less, connected together, 
of climate and difference of situation which this i elongated styles opening in the inside, many, 
plant occupies, its characters suffer considerable seeded. The leaves are capillary, multifid, often 
change ; lienee n number of varieties have been j surrounding the flowers like an involucre, and 
described. In the shops this tobacco is known | finely cut like fennel. The flowers are solitary 
as Turkish.— Eng. Cyc. Dr. Hooker writing of 1 on the tops of the stems or branches The spe- 
this species, says, To wind up the feast, we I cies are erect annual smnothish herbs. .The spe 1 - 

cies arc vulgarly known by the unifies Devil in a 


and China, though itoyle quotes the authori¬ 
ty of Pallas, Loureiro and Itutbphius, who 
think tobacco was used in China tit a period 
anterior to the discovery of the jiew. world. 
— Mason. 

(5059) NGAN-TSOING-SIIA, a bast of 

Ana can. 

(5000) NIG ELLA (from niger, black, because 
of the colour of the seeds), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Ranunculacea. 
It lias 5 colouied petal-like spreading sepals. 
The petals small, from 5 to 10, bilabiate, with 

The capsules more 
terminated by the 


had pipes of excellent mild yellow Chinese tobacco 
called “ Tseang,” made from Nicotiana rnstica. 
which is cultivated iu East Tibet, and in West. 
China according to M.M. Hue and Gabel. It 
resembles in flavour the finest Syrian tobacco, 
and is most agreeable when the smoke is passed 
through the nose. The common tobacco of 
India ; 

into Tibet, where it is called “ Tumnia, 
(probably a corruption of the Persian “ Toom- 
back,”) and is said to fetch the enormous price 
of 80s. per lb. nt Lbassa, which is sixty times 
its valise in India. Rice at Lhassa, when cheap, 
sells at 2s. for 5 lbs. ; it is, ns I have elsewhere 
said, all bought up for rations for Chinese 
soldiery.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 4, page 232. 

■ (S^Pf NlCOTI AN A TABACUM. Coitenon 
Virgihia& ofSweetrScented Tobacco, is amber- 

iftAi*.*.- ii » 1 J 1 ^Lu 


baccddf 
sessile ji 
corollitm 
This 


Lush and Devil in a Mist.— E'ug. Cyc. 

(5661) N1GEJLLA ARVENSie, has pointed 
anthers ; from 5 to 7 styles circinately. revolute, 
outwardly smooth ; capsules connected below the 
middle into an obconieal fruit, which is narrow¬ 
est at the base. It has a smooth stem, with 
(Nicotiana Tabacum ) is much imported j diverging branches.. It is a native of middle and 

southern Europe in corn fieldsJalso in the north 
of Africa. The seeds a.c spmetimes used in¬ 
stead of those of,#, sativoy />ut tliey are not so 
aromatic, neither have tjwfy so, pleasant a an^ll. 
Both species are employed in the aduUera^iippjof 
pepper. (Lindjey, Flora Medica ; Fraas, Synop¬ 
sis Blantarum Classic#.) — Eng^ Oyft., 

(5662) JJIGEPLA H1SPANICA, " 
the flowc^jifei • t rypstfy> i»>d only 1 
sown in op£nl$Mmd, at the 
the raids, thd emourt are 
yellow.— Rjfatfell. 

(5668) NlGEJiLA SA'lHr#i FffiSsisi. plow- 

■•Lin..V-.' , > ■ ’■ :• 



f . r f _' acuminated oblong-la nceola te 
^ |b^jf t ps»i8s . dec&rreut; throat of 
cMthe iiiab {minted. 

wbefe 
and of 




it first befeatne known td The a 
T ivgirtia, where the English first became acquaint 
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Garin slragutn, TdA- 
Kalunjen, Dvr..' & Bind. 

T 


• N<dla Tfli&kara, Tit. 
Wtteavf, Sans. 
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NIGJSLLA'flKED. 

See article fennel flower see,d>1fc Catalog^ 1st 
Ainilie's Muibled.f. 26!. 'Wtmlfoa 
Wovate-obriise anthers j capsafcs imbricated, 
united up to the- wiry point kite 4« oVh&Truit, 
terminated by 5 erect styles; the sjietn erect end 
racier hafry; Udders naked. The se^ds are angular, 
aromatic, subacid, and were formerly used in¬ 
stead of pepper: and hove also been employed 
ns carminatives. It is tlie MtAdrfiio* of Hippo- 
crates, 'Steri),’ 675, and of Dioscorides, 3, 1)3 ; 
the Githex of Pliny, 20, 17.— Fuy. Oyc. 

This plant is a native of the south of Europe. 
Egypt, Barbery, and the Caucasus, and is exten¬ 
sively • cultivated in India. The Seeds, resem¬ 
bling Coarse gunpowder, are triangular, slightly 
compressed, obtuse abote with oblique buses, 

' rugose, black externally, internally of a greenish 
White hue'. ; The capsules are polvspermous, ob¬ 
long, and pointed at the side. The seeds are of 
strong aromatic odour, and flavour resembling 
sassafras or cubebs. These properties are due to 
an essential oil, of which the seeds yield from 5 
to 10 per cent. The uigella seeds have been long 
used in medicine, and are praised by Hippocra¬ 
tes as a tonic condiment. At present they arc 
chiefly employed by the native Hakims as Bai¬ 
das aromatic adjuncts to purgative or bitter 
remedies. In Bengal they are given to nurses, 
in the belief that they increase the secretion of 
milk, and tacts have been laid before ns which 
tend to corroborate that opinion. In eruptions of i 
tlie skin, Hr. Ainslie informs us, the seeds reduced 
to powder nml mixed with sesnmuin oil, are 
much used ns an external application. The 
seed will seldom be prescribed in substance. 
The tincture is a useful, warm stimulant, and 
may he added conveniently to numerous 
draughts and mixtures intended for other pur¬ 
poses. Thefmpulnr mode of giving the nigella 
to nurses is by inuring tlie/ powdered seed with 
curry, Dwever it\ coimimnicates n very 

heavy and disagreeable flavour. The price of 
the seed ill the bazars is from one to two nnuas 
the «py?F>8Jbs., ^asuisdiipois.— O’SAangtnessy, 
I'lMiiV' Theptincture of it is stimulant and 
diaphoretic, and) is recommended by native prac¬ 
titioners ,to promote the secretion of milk. J )ose, 
half- ii .fluid dratehui to two drachms— Deng. 

436. ‘ V r, 

f&«e4r IfCHSELA Sf.m Xmay. jfir. Seed. 



black ;ekter^y y; ,;l^i^'jg|f.agrefcnisfawhite 

liue. v " ,( They have >^«rimu|p!Otkm<i:Vifid 

flavour resending ^acissaftioe ,or 
are used hi 

m« tie adjunct to •purgative or bitter : 
and also in curries and* pickles. The -ptaut 
(Nigella Saliva}, is a native of. the South of 
Europe, Egypt, Barbary, and the Caucasus, awl 
is extensively cultivated hi India.—Produced 
iu various parts of tlie Western Presidency ; »nd 
exported from Bombay to London and Eunice. 
— Faulkner. 


(0605) 

reus. 


NIGI1T BLOWING CEKEUS. Qe- 


Nl©Bt*A ^HkTIVA, 
Sebb. Svn. 


fAi.i. Fennei. 



Hub Paude, Kgu»tJ 
W>< ■ •’ --VW Gemefc Nigelle. fl ' 

_IdkSwridWfe | Kriihna jiraha, Sans. 

b 

' . .v 

K.lwidoordb.'CySff." 

Kolunjan, Dux. !) 

These seech 



biivV a g 
coarse gimpd^rdw, are til 
pressed, obtush above with ol 


hfoj.- 

J* •*, » •. f ^‘.B'Wkwa, T*t. 

^ * olioj$c, Kalee jeer*, fees. 

Hhvh. 


resembtanoe to 
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(5666) NIGHTINGALE. Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
in this most interesting work ou the Eikliim Hi¬ 
malaya, twice notiees “the Nightingale, ” us 
having been heard by him ; but at a time of the 
year at which no real Nightingale ever sings. 
Every one familiar with the true Nightingale 
knows that it regularly ceases to sing, some¬ 
what abruptly,, about the begiuuiug of the mouth 
of June, and this alike whether it .has young to 
lend in the wild stale, or when coiiiiued iu a 
cage ; and captive Nightingales reoouuueuce 
their song, if in health and vigour, about Jauuarv, 
and continue in full song for two months or more 
before their wild brethren arrive from their sou¬ 
thern haunts. This bird never sings out of 
season. Accordingly we have no hesitaitou in de¬ 
claring that l)r. Hooker’s “Nightingale” refers 
to some other bird, mid most probably 
to the Simula. “On the 4 th Oetober,” lie 
remarks, “ 1 heard the N ightingale for the first 
time in the season and when at Peutiongchi 
(a former capital of Sikhiui), in January, be no>- 
tices that “ Nightingales warble deliciously night 
and morning, which rather surprised us, ns the 
minimum thermometer fell to 28°, and (he 
ground next day was covered with hoar frost. 
These birds migrate hither in October aildt ^O- 
vember, lingering in the Himalayan valleys till 
the cold of early spring drives them further 
south, to the plains of ludia, whence (hey ref urn 
north in March nud April.” Among the nu¬ 
merous collections of Sikluni birds ‘ which wr 
have examined, no specimeu of a Nightingale has 
ever occurred: nor is (he bird enumerated in 
Mr. Hodgson’s lists of the speoies inhabiting 
that region.— J^ligh. 

(5667) N1LG1IAU on NYL-GHAW, 
tax Traoo-camelus, oiie of V^-’ 1 — ^ 
most magnificent df known tinted 
wards* of'4 feef high tit ihe' sflhotr^ 
die dense 


cated 

% 

to the oat 



order 






X1PA KlMdANS. 

tie flowersiw' ■ peruni«keiht 

fcese;tbc' S^bjprisi ariSootmeeted together; 
pil< we r ands«rted otKtlreiilttdi disc? beneath the 
petefc > .The embryo t* large, without albumen. 
Thewpeefel are trees, W'fthaHcrnateiinpnripiniiat© 
leaves, hoviHg fottr parti of serrated leaflets. The 
floWefs are disposed in panicle cotv mbs.— Eng. 
Ojfc* ' 

<5«69) NIMA QUA SSIO IDES, is a native 
ofNepnul, in a valley near the town called 
Thankot. Jt has elliptical oblong leaflets, which 
are acumiuated and serrated. The corymbs are 
trifehotorriouf! It is as bitter ns the quassia of 
South America. (Don. Dechhundeoua Plant a ; 
Lindlev, Flora Metfica.) -Eng. Ci/r. It grows 
at foot of the Himalaya mountains of which 
it rises to near the snow line : The wood has 
long been used for killing insects, and latterly 
recommended in fever by M. Macardieu.— Ind. 
An. 106. 

(5070) NIPA FRUTICANS. This a low 
stcmless palm that grows in the tidal waters of 
the ludian ocean, and bears a large head of nuts. 
It is a plant of no interest to the common obser¬ 
ver, but of much to the geologist,, from the nuts 
of a similar plant abounding in the tertiary for¬ 
mations at the mouth of the Thames, and having 
floated about there in as great profusion as here, 
till buried deep in the salt and mud that now 
forms the island of Slieppv.— Hooker , Ilim. Jour. 
Vol. I. page 1. The “ Nipa” and •'* Snsa” of 
the Philippine islands possesses various useful 
purposes. It is the Nipa fruticans of botanists, 
and has affinities with the screwpincs. The 
leaves are used for thatch baskets or when burfit, 
they yield salt: ami toddy a palm wine is extract¬ 
ed from the spathe, convertible into syrup, sugar, 
vinegar, yeast and a strong spirit. — Seeman. The 
Nipah Palm from the appearance of its foliage, is 
generally supposed t« be a Palm, though 
stemless, but in the nature of its flowers, it 
approaches the Screw Pines and is a plant 
of which the leaves arc applied to mat making 
and thatching. It is a native of the Indian 
Afobipelago, which exteuds northwards to the 
Ahergui Jtiver, where it is found in perfection, 
but ouly a few specimens as far north as Motil- 
mwn. It flourishes in brackish water, along with 
the Mangrove, and its lower parts are inundated 
when the tide rises. • It abounds in saccharine 
sap, which may be evaporated into an excellent 
sugajf, or fermented into a kind of A Palm wine.” 
Itaiwfles are those chiefly employed in the To- 
n^»oa|i;’'^ito'viiteee, for * covering* the. roofs of 

tUies>(uic sent, northwards 
tlus purpose. They are also 
£ U^tlApj/dbuhl!^ abound infibra, 


N1T8E:- 


, of the Hull 
mWeb the* fthfour- 


poMUr^J 
virtce of 


the pro- 

tyV^wtoim' incuidftOlMt in the stem 


tfhich has very 

boiled down • l:Wv^*ere 
tbs palmyra abounds^m ^t«MT^ that tree 
» made to supply WhU&WiHtiKg 

of this jflaut Dr.Hooker shys ^ MftetllWg from 
the Megnn, the water beeittrte aUftd^wnd^Wt/wt 
frnlican* appeared, throwing hp* p«te ^lfow^ 
green tufts of feathery leaves, from wwbth#; thick 
creeping stefn, and bearing at the base ofthe 
leaves its great head of mits.ofwhiehtteiBioas 
were floating on the waters, and vegetatingih tlfo 
mml. Marks of tigers were very 'fwKjuent.** 
Ifookcr, Nm- Jonr. Vol. II. page 355. 

(5671) NPI RE. NITRAS POTAS&E, Ni- 
thatk Of Potash. Nil rum. Snipe tree. Snlpetre 
/’.Nitrate do Potase. Nitre. G Snlpcter Satpeteis 
snores .Kali. Nitrate of Potash (K O, N =» 102), 
Nitre, or Saltpetre, being a production of 'nature, 
must early have been known, especially as both 
the Indians and Chinese have long beennequaint- 
cd with the making of fireworks, ami tine former 
have an easy process for making Nitric 
acid, in which they have been followed by 
(icber and other Arabian authors. The 
names veler in the Old Testament, amt ni- 
trmu in ancient authors, were applied to Car¬ 
bonate of Soda, but they were also used in 
a generic sense. Nitre is found effloresced on 
the soil in many ports of India, where there 
is no animal matter, and being washed'out, 
a fresh crop is formed after a few years. ‘The 
soil is sandv, with mien interspersed,' wtriCh will 
continue to yield a supply of Potash, while the 
Nitric acid must he furnished by the combina¬ 
tion of the Oxygen of the atmosphere with its 
Nitrogen, probably, as suggested by Liebig, by 
the oxidation ofthe Ammonia which hrhaS'prov- 
ed is always present in the atmosphere. Mr. 
Stevenson (Prinsen’s Jouru. ii. m 28) has detailed 
the process, and shown that ' the saline earth 
contains of salts soluble in water, Sulphate 
of Soda, Muriate of Soda, Nitrates of Lime and 
“of Potash. The Nitrate of Lime is. easily con¬ 
verted into that of Potash by lixiviating the sa¬ 
line soil over a filter of woodaslies, which contains 
Carbonate of Potash (the Carbonic; add combines 
with the Lime, and the Nitric add, with.the 
Potash), a Carl>onatc of Lime is precipitated, and 
the Nitrate Potash in solution is evaporatedoml 
put aside to crystallize. . The salt obtained,con- 
teiias- from 45 to 70 per cent, of pare Nitrate of, 
Pot«|]t. It is redissolved and cryitaltis6d,|utt 
stiflicoateiuB impurities, which are termed so 
much per cent, -of refraction. The opl$|iary \jg>ds 
are called roygh or crude Saltpetre 
East India refined. - In Europe 
ed artiflddfy in Nitre-beds or 
m ditches eoveml by sheds, wi 
todilSsrehfc mixtures of earth 
blel/ytHous 



land 
.Urine is added 
Vegeta- 
calcareous 



matter, &c. The whole is exposed to the action 
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NITRATE OF SOHA 

of tbe»4*, , The :N^ro«ei». 

Oxygenywrms Nitrates* and / the _ 

cesses being? adopted, similar result* areobtutued 
Prop. Nitrate of Potash in its purifted'.stete is 
colourless and semi-transparent, without odour, 
of a sharp and cooling, disagreeable, saline taste ; 
crystallized usually in long, striated six-sided 
prisms, terminated at each extremity with dihe¬ 
dral summits, or in two. qv six converging planes, 
sometimes in a dodecahedron formed of two six- 
sided pyramids joined base to base. The crys* 
tals are anhydrous and unalterable in the air. Sp. 
Gi^.I.ft2v, Soluble in 4- parts of . water at 
<50° producing cold, and in an equal weight 
boiling' water. Insoluble in Alcohol, 
sparingly so iu diluted. Alcohol. Heated 
about A60 9 , it melts into a transpa- 
fluid; in cooliug, it forms a w hite semi 
transparent mass, which used to be willed Sat 
when mu into small balls. l?y a high 
dagiwtj-efheat, Nitre is decomposed. Oxygen gas 
heing‘ find given olf, and afterwards mixed with 
Nitrogen, while Hyponitritc of Potash is left 
beliind. Water is apt to be lodged between the 
plates of the crystals, particularly w hen these are 
large).; hence in gunpowder manufactories, small 
crystals, if equally pure, arc preferred. With 
inflammable substances the. decomposition of 
Nitre, when heated, is rapid, light, and beat being 
disengaged, constituting wind, is called the de¬ 
flagration of Nitre. This takes place also with 
some of the compound acids, into which 
Carbon enters as a constituent. Nitre being re¬ 
quired of the best quality for the manufacture of 
gunpowder, that of commerce is usually sulfici- 
ently pure for medical purposes. But it, .some¬ 
times requires purification to the extent of a 
siugle solution, and re-crystallization, as in the 
J); formula.— Hot/le. 

(5672)NITRAS POT ASS rE PUItlKlOATUM, 
I), PpRirir.l) NlTKF.. Prep. Take N Ur. Potash 
otic part, boiling water two parts, dissolve, remove 
the eotun, filter, set aside for crystals to form. 

The presence of Nitric acid and of Potash 
may Ibb detected by their respective tests. Nitre 
should he Outirely soluble in distilled water. The 
solution SbbuM *w>t Ik? affected byChloride of Bar- 
, nOr by Nitrate of Silver (no 
sous salts which occur only in 
j »«y be detected bv the Oxalate of 
roWngdown a white precipitate of 
Lime. Sulphate of Potash is.hqw 


from 



NlTRlCA(5rD. 

stelUgin^’^. a 
highly'esteemed"'Xua- 
nure for agri- 

cultural fwodiu#;-';teif 
wet soil*. It ■$» *1*0/ Applied ;tq tUafy 
purposes for which saltpetre ia usetl, 
ing more deliquescent than thid?/ salt, it is not 
adapted for the iflatiufactnre of gunpowder/This 
salt is found in immeuse quantities in deposits 
in South America, particularly in tite districts of 
Atacama anil Tarapnca in Peru.— H r iter stop. 
Faulkner. 

(56741 NITRIC ACID, Aqua Foutis. Aci- 
dum Nitricum, L. I) Acidum NicAcum puruiu, 
E. Nitric Acid, Aqua Fort is. Spintiis N itri 


Urukishora. Peps 
Aqua forte, Port. 
Acidum Nitricum,. Aqua 
fortis, Bat. 

Pottle Ooppoo travagum, 
Tau. 



ran 
Chloi 
rough, 

Ammonia,' 
Oxalate of 


seldom foteid ititlte brist Nitre, and only luutiall 
proportion of Chloride of Potassium or of “So- 
diunri !< - ■ 

^5673y IfTIJRATlS;Of SODA, Cubic Ni- 


TRE. 

Ni trait An 


/C 

itHe afeid 


,Conswt*;of|... 
tar init* to sail ^ 

in being inore pkagent.ifft 
„c oi water, more inclined 


&t*Mpetre, Gliit . 1 
Isooda. Itiffsirai- 
j^differiw 

tere- 

tract 


Qtauberi 
Maulabkcr, Arab. 

Vediloouoorasa, Cvxu. 

Sterk water, Dijt. 

Acide nitrique, Fa. 

Salpeter saurc, Gun. 

Sooriakliar-ka toil, Hind 
Shore ka IP 7 .nl>, IIiku. J 

Nitric Acid (N or N0 S —54) is a compound 
of Nitrogen acidified by Oxygen, it wag known 
to Geber, and probably also to the Hindoos. 
Cavendish first clearly ascertained its composi¬ 
tion by forming the acid by passing electric 
sparks through atmospheric air over a solution 
of Potash. Phil. Trans, vol. 75, p. 572, and 
vol. 78, p. 2fil. (1785.) It may frequently be 
detected iu the atmosphere after thunder-storms, 
in consequence of the Oxygen and Nitrogen 
combining together with the aid of electricity. 
In combination with Potash, Soda, and Lime or 
Ammonia, it is found, effloresced on the soil in 
some countries ; also in some minerals ; likewise 
in some vegetables, ns in the officinal Pareira 
root., in the state of Nitrate of Potash. Prop. 
Nit ric is unknown anhydrous, being always seen 
ns a liquid in combination with water. * When 
pure, it is colourless, transparent, of a very sohr 
corrosive taste, destroying vegetable and animal 
matter. Jt tinges the skin yellow, and causes it 
to peel off; gives acid properties to a large 
quantity of water, vividly reddening Litmus and 
vegetable blues. It has a strong, nlraostsfiffo- 
cating odour, fumes in the air, from condensteg 
its moisture; fumes still more if Ammonia 
bn present. Its affinity for water’ is great, 
absorbing it from the air, and * having its 
Sp. Gr. and strength diminished j when mixied 
with it, heat is evolved. Its strength necessarily 
depends on the quantity of water mixed with, it; 
the density of the L. P. acid is 1 "AOSi t* 

Mr. Phillips considers this 
procurable; but it has been v 
ling with a gentle'-hegt, IHr I 
by'Proust 
Nitrieaci 


fat, ifh- 


t * fti 


m 



moisture can be obtained free of Ni&bus* 'tLaNf, 1 
1801 



NITRIC A9IB. 

1 " .. 

iven out, 




...■Mw¥&'”*<i(ir « 

t, as It escapes in'uie fopin ofN itrous 

m Kmi- 

‘ ilcicl of Sfc Gr. 1-50. will freeze at ' 

1 <•'•'' 4 •• "a ' s' . . > * . 


i®. , 

sWjfcol 


-40 ‘ 

^ nill bqil,at,947°, 4|iese poiuts vary of 
i3Qpr$6 jrijlb the density ; ; if.the iient be continued, 
tjiea^id yolatilizes, and at a,red heal is decompos- 
aj." At the density of 1.5 it consists of 1 Eq. of 
Nitric and Eq- of or 54-f 13-5=07‘5, 

ami it then won tains about SO per cent, of acid. 
Man.V vegetable substances, as Charcoal, Sugar, 
Alcohol, deprive Nitric Acid of its Oxygen, also 
Phosphorus, and hence it is one of the most 
powerful oxidizing agents. The Metals do not in 
general decompose it when concentrated, but if 
diluted with water, this becomes decomposed as 
well' as the acid, both yielding Oxygen to oxidize 
the Metal; the oxide is insoluble, or, being acted 
W by sqme of the undeconi])osed acid, a Ni- 
tpte is formed. The other part of the de¬ 
composed acid escapes in the form of Nitric 
oxide gas, which, uniting with Oxygen of 
the atmosphere, ruddy fumes of Nitrous acid 
gas are observed. If Copper tilings be used, 
then the solution will be of a greenish-blue 
eplpur. If Hydrochloric Acid be mixed with the 
Nitric, both become decomposed, and the 
mixture, called Nitro-Muriatic aciil or Aqua Re¬ 
gia, is capable of dissolving gold. The presence 
of Nitric Acid may be ascertained by the bright 
red colour produced when it touches Morphia or 
ih;ucia ; saturated w ith Curb, of Potash, it forms 
Nitrate of Potash, which deflagrates. Prep. Ni¬ 
tric Acid may Ire formed by passing electric sparks 
through a mixture of l part of Nitrogen and 5 
pf Qxygen. The L. and E. P. direct Nitrate oj 
Potash nadSulp/turic Acid in equal quantities by 
weight to be mixed together in a glass retort, 
aud the resulting Nitric Acid to be distilled in a 
sand-bath (or by a naked gas flame, E). The 
D. P. employs 100 parts of salt to 97 of com¬ 
mon Sulphuric Acid. To obtain a pure acid, 
the E. P. directs the Nitrate of Potash to be 
purified by,two or three crystallizations, till Ni¬ 
trate of Silver does not act on its solution in 
distilled water. When manufacturers make Ni¬ 
tric Acid they employ only half the quantity of 
Sulphuric Acid and use Nitrate of Soda instead 
of Nitrate Of Potash, because it is cheaper. The 
add obtained is of a brownish colour, fumes, aud 
is called Nitric acid of Commerce. —Moyle. \Y hen 
puAB»jt< $»' colourless, -but as met with in com- 

- owing to' its captaining 
>t*fc»oa|p£»besides, hflrieb it is of* 
.. : ii^4iBiadd v -t«^ sulphuric 
‘ »03t' 



. NOL E-CQLE. 

- I' V ijy' ,'t 1 ' * “ ' ^ 

rand assaying, for etchiug on 
mctUdid.—, 
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‘soot’^abdiwaid. 
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u. employed sa w great variety of ehenakad pro 
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.(5675) NnjtO-M^WCIC 

Nithomv; hi atic 

loricmn. Aqua Regie- . * 5 

Kim regale, Fa. | Kwiigs*iMMr»^&> , 

'fliis arid is made bv mixing N4ti'k? Acid <With 
Muriatic, and has probaldy lieen known ainpe tbe 
discovery of these acids. ' The Arabs IWttsthave 
been acquainted with it, as they had a solveiltfor 
Gold. Prop. Nitrohvdroohlovic Acidisof ajfahh 
en yellow colour with the suffocating odour «f 
Chlorine, and the irritant corrosive properties of 
the strong acids. Prep. Mix gradually in a cool* 
ed vessel, and where the fumes can easily Escape. 
Nitric AciA l part, Muriatic Acid 2 parts .(both 
by measure). Keep the mixture in a well-clos* 
ed bottle in a cool, dark place. The resulting 
acid is not a mere mixture of the two acids, for 
both become decomposed- It is distinguished by 
the property of disolving gold.— 1ioyle. 

(5<>7G) NIZAM-001)-J)EEN AOLKEA, is a 
spot near Delhi where visitors used to witness 
some excellent feats performed by n man her of 
sw immers, who jump into a large reservoir from a. 
dome about fifty or sixty feet above the surface 
of the water.— Tour in. India by French, p. T). 

(5 G7 7) NOLANA (so named by Linnaeus, 
from ‘ no!a,’ a little bell, on account, of the bell- 
shaped form of the corolla), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Nolanaceie. It 
has a 5-cleft calyx ; a campanulate 5-lobed 5-pli- 
ente corolla ; 5 stamens adhering to the tube of 
the corolla, nearly equal; the anthers are 2 -celled, 
dehiscing lengthwise. The seeds are roundish, 
with a membranous testa, aud fleshy copious al¬ 
bumen. The species are herbs ; natives of Peru- 
and Chili; usually annual. Leaves alternate, 
quite entire. The flowers are solitary, peduncu¬ 
late, aud of a showy blue colour. The species 
of Nolanu are only valuable as ornamental plants, 
they are showy when in blossom, aud are much 
like some of the trailing species of Convolvulus. 
The seeds should be sown in a gentle hot-bed 
in the spring, aud the plaut$ when of sufficient 
size, or about the middle of May, should be fi¬ 
nally transplanted jto the open ground, where they 
will flower and ripen seed ; or the seeds may be 
sown at once iu the open border iu a warm shel¬ 
tered situation.— Eng. Cyc. 

5G78) NOLANA GRANDlFLORA.--TraiL 
ing annual plants with white, yellow awd-blne 
flowers, easily raised from seed, i*» »ay -gfrdpn 
soil.— Riddell. ’ iftf’ ‘ ' 

(567^) NOLE-COLE, must<be»sown exactly 
k) the same manner as- tha^^t'.ft* .vended for 
eabbege, Awoccoli, kOf ■ ft <^6^^taindy,.*ud 
remains in season until Ap^^J^i||(fajped during 
The hoi weather aud taken cate r of r it will, when 

u 6 



NlUltlUNG 13^ 'tIIe IVjtftJsA HILLS, 
ic Cbiiitn^ce, j thi^n'»** 


in 


form 


'knoie-cole o»U t'hte ohfwAik; 
may either me used* or slotted off and ^ 
they will riot lie so €«» wsthdSe raisedfrom 
seed, yet are fit for ‘ i <j *• >.•<-« <t . 

(5680) NONEA ItOSEA. ®^dxoW«.e: 

These are plants Of Wo great beauty a»«t may be 
raised in common grden • m\\.—Riddell. 

(5681) NOOCHIE OIL, Tif^ Nrouvdo; 
g^m^qpi T A BAUKyMpRlXDA UM- 
BKI^ATXk The Noouq Pyipys Vinous in Tatgore 
and plant is gvo^n iu. large quantities, the 
colour red but uot so, bright as that extracted 
from tlie Lnbpora, which is exported to Madura 
and with it the famous Madura lurbands are 
dyed.— ir. c. 

(5683) NORFOLK ISLAND PINK. Arau¬ 
caria exeeten, grows also in New Ualidonia, 

Botany Island, isle of l’ines ; a majestic tree 
growing:to the height of from 60 to 228 feet, 
with a circumference of 30 feet, its wood is 
Useful for carpenters in-door-work but is too 
licavy for naval purposes as spars. 

(5684) NUCIFltAGA, a genus of Birds 
knowhby the name of Nutcracker. One species 
is a native bf Britain. This genus is generally 
considered to comprehend only two known spe¬ 
cies i AT. Garyocalacles and A r , hrmnpUa , which 
bears a considerable resemblance to it, though it 
is clearly a distinct species, described and ligur- 
cd in.Mr. Gould’s * Century of Birds from the 
Himalayan Mountains.’ l’rincc C. L. Bonaparic 
and Mr. Audubon, include the Oorvus Columbia- 
nus of Wilspn in the genus Nudfraya. — Eny.Cyc. 

(5085) NUGAIt-MOTIIA, Cypcrus pertenuis. 

Very fcommou at Ajmeer: the root, has a pleasant, 
smell: used in hair mcsalihs : also considered 
astringent and to check diarrhoea : one tola is 
given.’— Gen. Med. Tap. p. 147. 

(5,686) NUL oh NAll. Native name of a 
Bengal grpss of which the mats known as “ Bur¬ 
ma,”are made. 

(568?) NHMMULIXE. 

Sbudnnj ndsee, Akab. 

Officin|di'vcsV They are lentil-shaped 
greyjsn, pebbles, of various sixes, consisting of 
carbonfttQ !®f lifoy/and iron (with a nucleus of 
calcareous crystals, Boyle). The Tlakims admi¬ 
nister them in eye-diseases, and ulcers!— Uouig* 
berg&. < a • 

(56*68) NBRTIUNG IN THE JTNTEA 
HlLLS. The Nurtiutag Stonehenge is no doubt 
in pari religious, as the gtove suggests; and also 
designed far animation, the bodies being burnt 
on the altsi&vjp tiwKhasih;the|e upright *t©nee 
are generallyvaised alinpljf I 

events, 'hr cl mSA whejaf MfoasK^r;• 

though frequently, buried or deposited in holtyir ordinary peOeh. 
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pm ve; f . 

b&hqafls 

middle), oh hdridi iire ! ofteh ' 
joottesc mdTe rhreiy pymmitJAytHj UiuilijV;.Jhnpw 
slabs for sisaUf 'ate also cdmmhtt by ’'the* wayside 


Mr. Yule, who first drew attention to |ttfese. mon¬ 
uments, mentions ohc fhiVty*tWb feet bjr iftein,. 
and two in thickness ; anil states that iter sar¬ 
cophagi (which, however,’ ate rAre) 


•ft 

four slabs, resemble a drawing in B(dl’s Ciie« 9 ^hi,« 
and descriptions in Irby and Mangles' Trawls• 
Syria. He adds that many villa 


lagw 


their names from these stones, “ raau ,> s^aflyjng 
** stone thus “ MausnmP* is “ the stouu- of.* 
oath,” because, «s his native inforananb sdkl,. 
“ there was war between Chttfra and Mausmui;. 
and Wlicn they made ^wace, they swore tb,, »ndt 
placed a stone as a witness >” fordMy'scantling 
the stone Jacob set up for a pilfor, swisll Other 
passages in the old Testament. <l dSautfoo'* is* 
“ the stone of salt,” eating salt fm» at 
point being the Khasia form of oaClt“‘Mah- 
floiig” is “ the grassy stone,” kc. Jtbtarwng. 
from this grove, we crossed n streaMsim a single- 
squared block, twenty-eight feet fon^-ftwe bropd,. 
and two thick, of gray syenitkr grapSte wid*- brgp- 
crystals of felspar. — -Hooker Him. Jimtr. Fdl. 11.. 
page 320. Notes on the Kbaeiw mountains and 
people ; by Lieutenant ll. Tide, Bengali Engi¬ 
neers. Analogous eombiimtkmo oeonr j» the 
south of England and in .Brittony, where 
similar structures are found. TIiue- mae» T 
or mm is the so-called l>rmdSeal> name for a 
stone, whence Pcn-matn-n*am\ fev “"the hill of 
the big stone, Macn-hayr, for tlie standing 
stones of Brittany and Datiwen, tl»e tebte Afot,»e 
of a cromlech.” — Hooter Him. Jottr. Fol, II. p~ 
321. 

(5689) NUTMEGS. 


Jowzalteib, Arab, 

Hu-wait pa, Ham. 
Jayaphnla, Beno. 
Jatipulluin, Sadikk*/ 
CVN'O, 

Jaiphul, Duk- 
Muskaatootco, Dut. 
MuscadiiS Noix mu3ca- 
doa, Ysl 


•Taiphit^ GiT5. 

Noce ! * 

\Yoh-p»hvXAV;; J *♦«■* 

Buah-pa&w, . 

, Jowa-b^wa^.Rli^ v 
No*, moacad% Fw* 
JWf-pfcakt w SA\sra. , . vf ** * ’/■ ’ 
JadfEni, Tut - 

Jajiiuku 1 


Muskatenauwe, Ger« 

Tlte importance of tim spKerfcqbisett 
opinions of va riouu wvilera shccddbie leifoAlifkfpr. 
Hassail says there me tbrqrsjpo 
which furnish natijneg*. Tbiiti wl J 
description, 
tweuty to ttveotjo^ive:! 








ttyfo,ctor‘ 

•fe* W 


i 31 

pal, .. 
pi*.-, 

ipm 

liia^ileuppf^wjo 
jsiqq^b,the type*. 


4*ug off prolong- 
^ auftstanoe of the seed and 

impart the warbled, or 
JA appearance characteristic of nutmeg. 

Nutnsiegs are cultivated iu tlie Molucca Islauds, 

«^«l> wtpninlly in those called the Banda, or Nut- ! slow wood fire f 
jneirlslattds. It is also grown in Java, Suma- Banda Islands, j 

'''■%< f ' rv*' \. n it i J I* -lV „ I : i* . t* i 



mol 




and,Mie$b t , 



nutmegs (ire 
ia 

member i 
fruit^jia 
(to a long 



?tiqhi tlie inace fa pepn^WiiJbi . and 

separately cored,, ,, Qa ipoQpgt'^^^^.^iUty 
to the attars of an, inject l^o wn ; a»,4tye.uut iqeg 
(nsept, considerable core in 
them, They should be drjea ip tbejhb. shells, 
as they are then secure from the, .ioseq^'^Ti^Ry 
are placed o;i hurdles, and .smoke-drip^ 
for about twp months, 
they are .first dried inthe 

tif^^pu.aug, Singapore, Southern India, Bengal, fora few days. When the operation of drying 
Bour^n, Islaad of Madagascar, and certain of is.complete, the nuts rattle in their shells; these 

. f ,L r . .-x— e - - 1 - are cracked with mallet.?, and the damaged*. 

shrivelled, or worm-eaten nuts removed. To 
prevent the attacks of the insect, the nuts are 
frequently limed. Tor the English market, how¬ 
ever, the brown or uulimed nutmegs ave prepar¬ 
ed. The Butch lime them by dipping them into 
a thick mixture of lime and water, but this pro¬ 
cess is considered to injure their flavour. Others 
lime them by rubbing tliem with, recently-pre¬ 
pared, well-silted lime. This process is some¬ 
times practised in Loudon. The following ac¬ 
count is extracted from McCulloch’s Dictionary 
of Commerce, of the Quantities qf Nutmeg^-en¬ 
tered for Home Consumption in the United King¬ 
dom, in 184-0, 184-1, J 842 ,and the amount qf 
Duty received thereon . 


the West India Islands. There are two kinds of uut- 
megsmpt witty in commerce. The first, called the 
true,,round, cultivated, or female nutmeg, is the 
prqductof Myristica fragrans. These nutmegs are 
characterised by their full and rounded form ami 
delipjde and aromatic flavour; they are occasion¬ 
ally, imported in the shell. There is also a small 
Variety, not larger than a pea, which has been 
described under the name of the royal nutmeg. 
Three varieties of true nutmeg are distinguished 
by dealers, which are thus described in Pereira’s 
Materia Medica 

1. “ Penang nutmegs. —These are unlimed or 
brown nutmegs, arid fetch the highest price. 
They .(ire sometimes limed in Britain for exporta¬ 
tions ou theContiueut the timed sort is preferred. 
According to Newbold, the average amount an¬ 
nually raised at Penang is 400 piculs (of 13 
llis, eqch), . 

2. Diftch or Batavian nutmegs.—These are 
liihed nutmegs. . In London they scarcely fetch 
so high a price as the Penang Sort. 

3. “ Singapore nutmegs. —These are a rough 
cr. unluned, narrow sort, of somewhat less value 
ttyan. tl(fcT)utch kiinf} According to Mr. Oxlev, 
4,085,361 nujmegs were produced at Singapore 
hi l$48, or about 2?>2 piculs (of 133 1 lbs. each); 
byt thc greatet number of ttye trees luvd not 
come into full bearing, aud it was estimated that 

[ffpoongt would in 1840, be 500 piculs. The 
seqpn4 Kind ,.of iiptj^eg .is called the false, long, 
wiiiI, i or..m^e;typtl^e", , arid.is the produce chiefly 
of ^tyris^oa^t]^ ;akiiql of nutmeg which is 
ais^'iaUe^tWUd, is obtained frpm Myristjcia Mala- 
ba^ina.’Tte se^sdf Myyisiica fatua, are about half 
as long again as the true ty round putmegthey 

m ^ ." 


barica ; has 



em tjo- 


Qtuui titles, 
lbs. 

1810.118,664 

1841.113,441 

1842....170/164 

In 1842, the duties were 
on those from a 


Duties, 

£, , s. , 

1840.. . 15,041 9 

1841.. . 14,851 ,, 10 

1842.. . 22,018 12 

fixed at 3«, 6d, per lb. 
and at 2«, 6 d. per lb. 

on those from a British possession. The duty 
on wild nutmegs in the shell was thep.also tyied 
at ad, without regard to origin. The duty now 
is 1#. per,lb; on wild nutmegs iu the phel), 3</. 
per lb., not in the shell, 5d. j>er lb. VVholesale 
price, 1*. 9d. to 4s. Were entered for home 
consumption in 1852, 23ty, 2,00Tbs.; in 1853, 
208, 198 lbs. It appearsd/om fyt\. llassalJ’s in¬ 
quiries, 1st. That nutmegs, as they reacli the 
consumer are not in general deprived pf their es¬ 
sential oil; a result contrary tq the opinion copa- 
monly entertained pn this,point, 2nd. T|ia|, ( as 
mpt with in, the English markets,, they 
dow, litiled.-r/borf and ,if,s '<uUilfaralion A j? ; , 4,y$. 
Crawfurd , says the species of (1 j|i gentys 
Myristicn ate'.numerous anil. 
sornty ;Vtyge i^nnd in all the i,! - 

ATehiijetago, Tty 'several. parts 
iu 'Thq Tllidlu-^hliiese couidri^l 
' Australia, ‘andrii^Slf 
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however, flie 
W thie. /only,;' one. of 
$$$ V auy v«4ue; I&l $ 



or 

qbfiwphiCal 









NOTM'EGS. 

limits are comparatively narrow', \e»ng cohunV 
tlte : 1SS 6tl% aiicI i Sitbdegrect 8f 

east Ion 
and the 
Ibmid 

fJeram, Amboyna, BoCroe, Difttipia, thf North 
aim! south sides ef the Weston pcnimjmla <if New 
tfhiinea, and in adits adjncertt isfttnds;' ' U cer¬ 
tainly does not exist id his w rid state * in any of 
the islands west of these, iiot in ahy of the 
Philippines. Wherever the soil and climate are 



.,w 


suitfWhlbr its growth the ardhiatic nutmeg is 
rais&fcwith great facility, it is even transported 
to remote parts, and the seed is disseminated by 
birds that feed on the mace dropping the nut. 
ThOse bivds consist Of two species of pigeon, 
{Jolomba perspicillata and amea, winch prey on 
the nutmeg as ortr own wood-pigeons on the 
acorn'. 

In its nntivhcountry the nutmeg tree comes into 
fall bearing in its ninth year, and lives to seventy - 
five; In shape and size, the ripe fruit resembles 
a peach, or rather a nectarine. When ripe, the 
fleshy outer substance bursts, the nutmeg in its 
black shining shell is seen through the interstices 
of its reticulated crimson envelope, the mace, 
.which last amounts to about one-fifth part of 
the weight of the whole dried fruit. These two 
articles, the nut and mace, constitute the spices 
which for so many ages have been in request 
among the nations of Europe and Asia, although 
never used ms a condiment by the inhabitants of 
the countries that produce it. The English, 

, after the unsuccessful efforts of two centuries, 
succeeded at length in participating in the nut¬ 
meg trade, in consequence of having occupied 
the Spice Islands in 1790. In 1798 the nutmeg 
was introduced into Bencooleu and l’enang, and 
in IS 19 into Singapore, au<( at these places it is 
notv largely cultivated, but. certainly under the 
disadvantage of growing as a not readily aeclinmt- 
#d exotic. In countries native and congenial to it, 

. the |iutineg is reared with great ease, • requiring 
iifctli? care beyond shelter from the sun and weed- 
iqgiM Crawfrti'il Diet. p. 305. At the Madras 
lixl^bition of 1855, tine samples.of nutmegs were 
'tent' byi General Cullen from his gardens, 
yktey.&jfidtty near Oodngherry south of Trnvan- 
coic, iatl0 1cct above the sen. Two sorts of 




second sort, jh09»fo the pound ; the former are 
particularly Jibe.- ;vftfs©nie instances the nutmegs 
hadbeenceated drith ejpiuam to preserve them. 
Wild orApnrions ; Wii* also forwarded from 

db^Mpleeb •'illtti, Mysore, ’rafid 1 from 

siibstitiite for die 
devoiddfar6m« 

.and ol'^i ■nutmegtree 
and probably it wouMsufcbml in 


• nutM&gs; 

IntHmle* iadlAx^i^ 

M Nidmei^ 

son;; ar^'thef.%rilditjs^-.'dif 

hot efcltivflftdfMSumatra. aiid '.dWe 
hi tWEajsk ;?jrWlilte#ite'^Ilt^tel j te^ji:ai 
of this Westlhdiitlslsibds, butt' 

The fruit of tbenutmeg-trec iblSt 

of our pencil; hut when ripe, the lfcbby * part 
bursts asunder into halves, showing ihtu$tbtfc 
(as we should ca'H it, in the ' peadi) ( which; * icgiti- 
tains within it the' valuable kernel of . Oirttbcg, 
But this stone is itself coveted with 'si infcihlWn- 
nous kiiul of network, of a bright rcd eplbur, 
which is the tnaee : in drying, this afterwards be¬ 
comes orange yellow. The appearance'*of', the 
rich brown shell of the nutmeg covered with the 
ml fibres of tbe mace is very beautiful in 
the fresh fruit. These tibres being removed, 
the ’shells are dried in the sun or by a moderate 
fire until they split, revealing the aromatic ker¬ 
nel or nutmeg. Nutmeg plantations are formed 
in alluvial ground, or in virgin forest land, in 
level situations. Declivities are unfavourable oil 
account of the slight hold these trees take’on the 
soil, and the consequent danger of their being 
uprooted during tbe heavy rains which occur in 
tropical countries. Their culture in Bencooleti, 
which represents the ordinary mode of treat¬ 
ment lias been minutely described by I>r. Lunas - 
daine, in a paper originally cominunicaiedto 
the Agricultural Society of Sumatra, in 1820, 
and recently republislied in Silliman’s Auic- 
rienn Journal of Science and Art*.' From 
this account we learn that in originating'it 
nutmeg plantation it is necessary to select-ripe 
and sound nuts, and set them at the distance 
of a foot apart in a rich soil, covering'tliem 
They must then,be watered 
weeded occasionally, and 
shielded from a scorching sim. lii from orie to 
two months the young seedlings may be expect¬ 
ed to appear; and when about 4 feet high, the 
healthiest and most luxuriant are to be removed 
at the commencement of the rainy season tb‘the 
plantation previously cleared and prepared for 
that purpose, and set at the distance of Sft fleet 
from each other, care being taken to protect 
them from tbe heat and-from violent winds. 
The plants are set iu rows, and bet witert these 
the plough is emploved to cleartlite inter¬ 
mediate spaces of weeds ami grasses, .which 
iu warm climates spring' up’ in grtttt lttxttriwrice 
and Ohoke the soil. The plants odwhaMe*i»teilse- 
quire watering every ot|ier day 
ahd in nearly all qases the 
rtched withanunidiuijipliesi 

mote jMineidMtnsi^ll 


lightly with mould, 
every other day, 





xuTsrrctm 

'»ioreoseJ.4 #<ut- \ 


iMM ; tlie ■ 


'liiP^-VMii 'Iffcjf’ «^ip| {,? i¥ll\' 'tlie'hiiOttkl,' 
^fiheie ■!$&*% 1 '<M|Ki^t(«^t ’tesrttlency to ■*&** 
fc *wrfofe $ the‘ growth ’-hf? lateral brnfidkes 
fe ; alone encow?agcd, and all! suckers of dead 
und unproductivebranches are removed by the 
pifptiirt^mfe,'‘*b : as to thin the trees con¬ 
siderably/ and admit of the descent of the night- 
tleWA, tt'hicli contribute much to their well-being, 
espeeinlTyduring'dfy and sultry weather. The 
conclusion of the principal harvest is the time 
dhofenfor these prunings. As the trees advance 
hi nge, the roarser vegetation and creepers are 
niotie removed from the intervals between the 
trees; and the more harmless grasses are allowed 
to remain; giving the plantation a park-like ap- 
penfrilce; The use of the plough is then dtseon- 
titihed. : Nutmeg-trees are of two kinds in the 
same plantation, flower-bearing, and fruit-bear¬ 
ing. The productive plants are in the pro¬ 
portion * of about two-thirds to the whole 
plantation: It is impossible to discover the 
difference in the sexes of the plants until 
the period of flowering. Between the np- 
penranoe of the blossom and the ripening of the 
fruit, a period of ? months generally elapses ; 
but when once a tree lias begun bearing, it con¬ 
tinues to produce fruit all the year round, but 
Inore plentifully in some months than in 
others. The months of September, October. 
November and December, are tin* period of 
the great harvest; those of April, May, and 
•Time of‘ the smaller harvest. In the Moluccas 
these trend continue prolific for 70 or 80 years ; 
and the annual produce, taking one tree with 
another, amounts to about five pounds of nutmegs 
nrtd a pound and a quarter of mace of each tree. 
When the fruit is ripe, which is indicated by the 
Instating Open of the fleshy portion, and the np- 
peardhde of the kernel, it is gathered in by 
meand of long hooked sticks. The first step, 
after removing the outer integument, is cautious¬ 
ly^ strip off the mace, and flatten it by hand 
itt single layers placed on mats and dried fdr 3 
or 4 daysin the sun. In damp and rainy wea¬ 
ther the beat of a charcoal fire is employed, but 
with cafe that no smoke or heat blacken the 
Surface bf the maoe. In drying, the red tint of 
thb' 1 mace changes to orange, its substance be- 


to pas# 
bel6W J T40* 






efenes horny and brittle, and its strongly arotaa- 
tieOdowraudtasteafe;pres6rved. When welt cured, 

11 ude'ttjkitt t ight packages in a dry situation ; 

sun nlxjut once a fortnight 
, rjness; and tlfes to keep itfrora* 

* d&teip. 


’Bhef >bnX''ik -lept 
dries 
“ ited beat 
their vo* 
(fSfefrky W 
^rattling, 
The 


■ min 


row* 


itthie "m greatly' 
the shelf, and *h«s } ffevejpjif 
Which is the criterion of * * 
dfeibg-honse is a brink bniMtUg oftoffthMe atife, 
ami the stage is plum!'at m» elevaitett#- i0 ffeet 
having 51 divisions in it forth»d d fote# ’’dif¬ 
ferent months. The huts arc ■-fumedwwy.‘%e- 
cond or third day, that they 
equally of the heat., and such us Inive trore%One 
the smoking process for the period of two com¬ 
plete months, and rattle freely in the Shell; am 
cracked with wooden mallets, and tlieworttbeat- 
cn and shrivelled ones thrown out. llwMinutl 
nutmegs arc rubbed over with recently prepared 
well silted dry lime, and packed tightly 'ill 
chests, the seams of which have been* made im¬ 
pervious to air and water; Another and a more 
common method is to dip them in a mixtureof 
salt-water and lime, and then lo spread them oiit 
for 4 or 5 days in the shade to dry. But 
the quantity of moisture imbibed 1 during 
this process, appears to increase the lia¬ 
bility to early decay and to the attacks of in¬ 
sects. The surest way of preserving the kernel 
would be to export it in the shell; this is done 
in sending nutmegs to China ,' but' it does not 
answer in Europe, on account ofthO heavy allow¬ 
ance for shells, which is one third of the weight. 
The general qualities Of the nutmeg : and mace 
are the same : their agreeable aromatic odour and 
pungent taste are well known, the peculiar fla¬ 
vour of t he mace, however, being quite distinct 
from that of the nut. They contain,'according 
to Bonastre, fat oil 31-6 per cent., Volatile oil 
fi-0, starch 24, gum 1-2, frec acid : 0-8, iignim* 
54. Not more ihan 4-3 per cent, of volatile oil 
is usually obtained in the! distillation# it Apothe¬ 
caries’ Hall. The fixed oh, called 1 nuimqf btti* 
term expressed oil ofnutmef, is pfepAredin Hol¬ 
land : the nutmegs fire beaten irttri a paste, which 
is enclosed in a hag, steamed' atid pressed between 
hot plates. It is imported : in obfong cakes, 
wrapped in'flag-leaves or leaves of the banana, 
and weighitig about three quarters- of a pound. 
It is of an orange Or reddish broWn fcokmr, and 
of a fragrant odour. It is liable lo much adul¬ 
teration, and so "also is, the volatile Off;’ With 
which turpentine is frequently mixed. 'The ar- 
tide called expressed oil of made is Obtained from 
the nutmeg, 'and; should bear its h*tae.\' 'Jjgt- 
taeg butter; recording to Phiyftir^iaOaSis^r i of 
three fatty substances, two Of WMe" 
ib’alaM and the third *Ihtd*fe| 
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NUT^HO€h 
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riety, end s0n#tkiP$<A>C.* dktiftM spehkflof nutr variety in .thp. ; /oljiiege., qf 
mpgr. »«4 k.-W<| Acj.bejtnore diahklo produce. elliptic, oblpflg jaud pYaie,,t,o> 
narcotic 9yitipt<jais tliatt tbe,tnk< Wdt^eff. Jfut- ccolate-shapedileayea. l'hk ( di)|5Br^ijg§! 
megs and»nwcp are dpobkdlyi sstimul«ut>.nnd in indioajte.An pome Measure the., plwrwiier; $ the 

.ii . _ —.1.^1^’ . uri . ? -I m' i ' i "i ' “V **•* ™ - 


^maU ^uautUfeSi wliplesp^ie. yK\wn, t Mwd. in produce ; ti^es t with large o^o^gj^ 
alm^dejnce they; produce, by increasing the circa- ing to have the largest apd most sj^e^calfrpit,! 
eulatiow uaycotie, pffepfs.rr- TomUMon.. , A ecord • and those with small lanceolate ..leaves being lit 

• L' .AJt.-’C** _A..1-- -KT..4..... .. J. ‘ . •»#•,• l _ _l 4 /* ' * •' ' ' i* 1 ' ‘ 0 ' '• ‘ 4 in***V , ‘* ,v 


ii*g to;$$r. -Jbli&i^hTutiiiQK.trfje*general more prolific jj^rprs, ; of. 

mQfi(&QtofM%'<\fjfatyalw, or qm/tatiw, is of a larger quality. .WJiilst its congener, the ,«kye bps, betji^ 
grqw*h;»tfuitn the dove,. attaining a height of thirty spread over Asia, Afrjcn,, and .theAVest fni}}PSr' 
feet, and hn^italeaves broader in .proportion to the uatmeg refuses to flourish. 9 * 4 of tire^Iiihtytm 
their length jbfchp upper surface of these is of a Archipelago, except as an exotic, all attempt^ to* 
brightn(p!pea*4be ui)der : of a greyish color. It is introduce it largely into other.tropical countries 


a dioeeinuSc, plant, having male or barren pale 
yeliiow ikwars upon one tree, and female or fer¬ 
tile.ftyufra^rmron another. The fruit is drupa- 


haviiig decidedly failed. The island of Ternatje^ 
which is in about the same latitude, as. Singa¬ 
pore, is said to have been the spot where it -was 


ceous, and opens by two yalves when ripe, dis- truly indigenous, but no doubt the tree is to. he 


playing the beautiful reticulat ed scarlet aril I us, 
which constitutes rnace. Within this is a hard, 
dafh broWu, and,glossy shell, covering the ker- 
iiehhrhid*; is.the nutmeg of the shops. The 
kernels.of A/. tomeulom are also used as aroma¬ 
tics, under the.name,of wild or male nutmegs. 
Xiudky describes two other species, M.falua, 


found 011 most of the Moluccas. At prcsent >t t)^ 
place of its origin is unproductive pf the , spice, 
having been robbed of its rich heritage by the 
policy of the Dutch, who at an early period, re¬ 
moved the plantations to the Banda isles .for 
better surveillance, where they still remain uud 
flourish But although cure was formerly takciy 


a...native, .of Surinam, with greenish white to extirpate the tree on the Moluccas, the maper 

a * 1 If r • /» i/* ) 7 • /» 1* i 4 * 4 1 t* r i 1 a1* . I A- - _ 


flon'jer^.aud AT, .mb)far a or Virata sob if era, 
n nntiveof (juianti, with yellowish green flowers. 


feeding pigions have frustrated the imtchnuvtipq^ 
of man, pud spread it widely through the^Vrtfii- 


By. expressions nutmegs are made to yield a con- pelago of islands extending from the Moluccas 
crete. ■ oil, .palled..^dv/Nt Myrhtica, qr sometimes . to,.J\ew (fuinea. Its circle pf ‘grpvyth ,ex- 
erroneously pil pf roaee. A volatile oil is also tends westward as far as l’inang, pr. Brnibe 
procured % distillation. Nutmegs apd mace are of Wales Island, where, although , an, qxotifo 
used medicinally as aromatic stimulants and con- it has been cultivated as a inpreaiitiie i: -spe- 
dimepts. ln .large d QS ® they have narcotic culation with success for..manyyears./ 
effect#./, .The.floshy pw-t of'.the fruit is used as a ward of Biuang there, are, np .plmrtatiws ; ,:|pplni:fg 
nxp»epe. v Djf,;Pxley has, .given 1 -such an acliuira- at the subject in a mercantile point .01 vicYf. 4 ^ 
Idea^pviutjpf tke^ntWfig.aqd Us cultivation, as tvee is to be found, indeed, in peyloh, a^.jme 
.experience ill Singapore, West Coast of India, but tp grow it a» a sikjnfe: 
thqtfiSSwkPttda ud^prs largely from his valuable tion out pf its indigenous liiiyjts, is, a^ %e|y 
Opnt^ir^il iu lilC second volume of iri !ia ill#* #>nYfi«rA4irkii Af nntolM 

‘• T h p^l^ pfll of thp Indian, Archipelago,” page 
«4| f fro** many of its class, has, a 

mouMWvfeoiJS,, mid plant- 

pjepsed a* thip l\abit, thirst 
ib&Jth®/^^>A^uble ndvaqjtagp ..by havipg 
t he .male Ml 
This is, 
order 
var 
of di> 

are aMwaiK. 


on twined in the, second volume of to prove successful .as the cultivatipu^pppl^s 
if thp Indian. Archipelago,” page awl pears in Bengal., Iu ijhe Banda 1^0^,. v^e^e 
gjtrep,. 4kpi.many of its class, lmsa the tree, .may be .considered as,, indjg^t\pp^dap 
^|p,bpp(Him,nionmMous, iu\d plant- further attention is paid, M tp its eultivo^pn, Blip 
iiffSB pjfwweil at tliip habit, thinhr setting out the plants in,pai'ks,,.under t1ip?,,sli!j«|e 
^puble advaqjtagp .by having pf large forest treps^ with long hori^pnigt, 

Uppers on thp samp plpnt ches, called, “ Cljanari” by tlie,natives...^'hwem 


being agpinstihp attpips alight pf S^feet q^il pp^ar^ 
such trec^s ,in r j from 


Mpfcitoelf.inAl»e produqtmh; ngp r fif % freep, in the, Siff 
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thcifily bfdte^ttiilft|j^M4nfflat»t supplies ofrtinarire, -they (rah odt hf 

dbeftn iabttiri "’*& attraction* foP'the-'liwf 

*ntttfoe/fi^uttf titMj,. ontnand brought Up ehsy to convince a js^i 

to ; ]^sferoU> # bhfe' b( tile 1 most pleasing 1 and to attack tilts primitive’ fbresit, 

hart'bepossessed. Yield- to clear an old - gftrtfbierf 
i^‘t«tU^uV iuoj , 6 bHesfe'daily, throughout the with lalang 'grass;' : ’ but 'tbeP : 

iodfCnsmg interest, besides the usu- ami burning of Infgpe fbrest trees ik- 
iii : st&hulus to all agriculturists of a crop time, pensive than the extirpation of thfe lftlUhgj Vftiul 
Whop hjs produbO increases to double ami quad- as the Chinese leave all the stumps ’bf'tfte large 
rdple the orilinary routine. Trees having itrriy- trees in the ground, it is al most move difficult to 


cd ht fifteen years growth, there is 110 incerti¬ 
tude or fear Of fottil failure of crop, only in re¬ 
lative amount of produce, and this, as will be 
seen, is greatly in the planter’s own power to 
command. It is against reason to suppose that 


remove them in this state than when ydtt' lltoye 
the powerful leaver' of the trunk to lud'yOtvin 
tearing up the roots, setting aside thfi paramount 
advantage that, in the one' case you possess ft 
fresh and fertile soil, in the other aueffete'&nd 


a tree in-flower and fruit will not expend itself barren one. Torest land, or ■* juhgle,**‘hs’itis 
if'left to unaided nature : it must be supplied called in the East, can be cleared for'abdftt 8$ to 
with suitable* stimuli to make good the waste, 30 dollars (£5 to £0) per acre, by 'contract, but 
therefore he who wants nuts must, not be sparing the planter hnd'better be careful io have every 


of' manure. The ttrst, re<piisite for the planter is stump and root of tree removed, ere he Ventures 
choice of location. It is true that, the nutmeg to commence planting, or the white ants, attrnct- 
tite, aided by manure, will grow in almost any cd by the dead wood, will crctwd into the* fend, 
soil where water does not lodge, but it makes a and having consumed the food thus prepared for 
vast difference in the degree of success, whether, them, will not he slow in attacking the young 
the soil be originally good, or poor ami itnprov- trees. Whilst the planter is * thus clearing the 
ed by art. The tree does'not thrive in white or ground, he may advantageously- at the sftmfetime 
sandy soils, but prefers the deep red and friable be establishing nurseries ; for thesd the ground 
soils formed by the decomposition of granite ought to be well trenched ami mixed with a 
rocks lind tinged with iron, and the deeper the small quantity of thoroughly decomposed nia- 


tiftge the better. I am therefore inclined to nure and burned earth, makin 


he earth 


think, that iron in the soil is almost necessary afterwards into beds of nbont three feet wide, 
fob tlie full development of the plant. If with paths between them for the coiWeaSefiee of 
under the before-mentioned soil there be a weeding ami cleaning the young plants. Of 
rubble of iron-stone at four or five feet from course if the planter can obtain really* good 
the surface (a very common formation in plants, the produce of well-selected ‘iced; it Will 
Singapore), forming a natural drainage, the lie a great saving of time and eipetfsb tef him, 
planter has obtained all that he can desire in the hut unless the seed be carefully chosen,I Vvtrtild 
ground, and needs only patience and perseverance prefer beginning my own nurseries, add in 


to secure success. The form of the ground 
ought to be undulating, to permit the running 


the selection of seed would recommend the 
most perfectly ripe and spherical nuts. Oval 


off of all superfluous water, as there is no one long nuts are to be rejected, particularly any of 
thing more injurious to the plant than water a pale color at one end. The pbmterhaving %e- 
lodging'around its rbots, although, in order to lected his seed, which ought to bo pnt in the 

j . ’.V . 11 « . > 1 n , 1 . ... 1 • . • 1 . n ' 1 1 A ■ !_ 


thrive well, it requires an atmosphere of the most ground within twenty-four hoitrs after beingga- 
humidsort, arid rein almost daily- Besides the thered, setting it about two inches deeptrt the 
form of the ground, situation is highly, desirable beds already prepared, and at the distance of 
particularly ns regards exposure. A spot selec- twelve to eighteen inches apart, the whole ' nuf- 
tbd for a hutnseg plantation cannot be too well sary to be well shaded both on top nnd ! Sides» the 
shidltered, as high winds are nfost destructive to earth kept moist arid clear aid ifaili 

tlftftree, independently Of the loss Occasioned by smoked by burning wet grass or 
the %Iowihg i 'dff iff fruit Andflower. At present ft week, to driveway n vCry small -in. 

thesp If''abSfndtfnt choidd of land iti Singapore, 'secHhatla apl io ' its 

oMhe island'being its Vet '.^gftori'jthe*teof, when 
.'IrtftnmVearinlg ! td' the ahewe teliopr;snots, andperish i# 

;^™ ( ''‘4ni9df^ea| 1 bh froht >wfi : v ,wS*hittg-t»e ;leftVei of 

adre wouhf advise the tntn'who 1 s where ? Snly a few plants are affected, if the spots 
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be numerous, I would prefer to, pbfck uptlie 
plant altogether, rather than run the risk of the 
insect becoming more numerous, to the total 
destruction of the nursery. The nuts germinate 
tn from a mouth to six weeks, aud even later, 
and for many mouths after germination the seed 
is attached to the .young plant, and many be re¬ 
moved apparently as sound as when planted, to 
the astonishment of the unlearned, who are not 
aware of the great disproportion in size between 
the ovule and albumen, the former of which is 
alone necessary to form the plant. The plant, may 
be kept in nursery with advantage for nearly two 
years. Should they grow rapidly,and the interspac¬ 
es become too small for them, every sceond plant, 
had better be removed to a fresh nursery, and 
set out at a distance of a couple of feel from each 
other. When transplanted, either in thi* way 
or for their ultimate position in the plantation, 
care should betaken to remove them with a 
good ball of earth, secured by the skin of the 
plantain, which prevents the ball of emtli falling 
to pieces. The nurseries being established, the 
ground cleared and ready, the next proceeding 
is to lay out and dig holes about 2(‘» or •>() led 
apart, ami as the quincunx order has so many 
advantages, it. is the form 1 would recommend 
for adoption. The holes should be at least six 
feet iu diameter, and about four feet deep, and 
when refilled the surface soil is to be used, and 
not that which is taken out of the hole. Each 
hole should be filled up about one loot higher 
than the surrounding ground, to allow for the 
setting of the jsoil and the sinking of the tree, 
which, planted at this height, will in a few years 
be found below the level. Over each hole t hus 
filled up, a shed, made of At tap leaves or other 
shelter, closed on two sides, east and west, and 
proportioned to the size of the plant, is to be 
erected. It is not a bad plan to leave an open 
space in the centre of the top of each shed, 
about twelve inches wide, by which the young 
plant cau obtaiu the benefit of the dew and 
gentle rains, which more than compensates for 
the few rays of snu that can only fall upon 
it whilst that body is vertical. After the sheds 
have bpen completed, each hole should have 
added to it a couple of baskets of well de¬ 
composed manure, and an equal quantity of 
burned earth,,, when all is ready for the reception 
of the plant, which, having been set out, if the 
weather be dry will require watering for ten days 
or a fortnight after, iu fact until it takes the soil. 


trenched round three times, enlarging, the circle 
each time, the trenches being d u o dose to the 
extremities of the roots, which generally corres¬ 
pond to the ends of the branches, and each hew 
trench commencing where the old one terminated. 
They must of'course greatly increase in size ns 
the circle extends, requiring a proportionate 
quantity of manure, but the depth ought never 
to be less than two feet. The object of trenching 
is to loosen the soil and permit the roots to spread, 
otherwise the tree spindles Instead of becoming 
broad and umbrageous. Manure is beyond all 
other considerations the most, important to the 
welfare of the estate ; it is that which gives quan¬ 
tity and quality of produce, and without it a 
plantation cannot be carried on. The want of 
it musi limit the cultivation in the Straits’ Settle- 
incut-, and will arrest many a planter, who, hav¬ 
ing got his plantation to look well up to the 
eighth year with very little manure, thinks he 
can go on in the same manner. I'lic nutmeg 
tree likes well all sorts of manures, but that 
which is best suited for it seems to be well-rot¬ 
ted stable and cow-vard manure, mixed with ve¬ 
getable matter, and when the tree is iu bearing 
the outer covering of the nut itself is about one 
of the very best things to be thrown into the 
dung-pit. Dead animals buried not too near the 
roots, also blood, fish, and oil cakes are benefici¬ 
al. (iuano is of no use. lint although manur¬ 
ing is the chief element iu successful cultivation, 
there are many other matters for the planter-to 
attend to during the, period that the trees are 
growing. All obnoxious grasses must be care¬ 
fully kept out of the plantation, at least from be¬ 
tween the trees, and the harmless grasses rather 
encouraged, as they keep the surface cool. The 
tumk of the tree ought to be carefully washed 
with soap and water once a year to keep it clear 
of moss ; this has been ridiculed as a work of 
supererogation, but let those who think so omit 
tin; operation. Parasitical plants of the gen\ts 
Eorantluis are very apt to attach themselves to 
the branches, and if not removed do great injury 

The insect, enemies of the tree are not very nu- 

• * 

! memos, but it has a few, white ants among the 

I number. They seldom attack a vigorous plant; 

! it is up »n the first symptoms of weakness or 
decay that they commeuce their operations. 
Their nests may be dislodged from the roots 
of the plant by a dose of solution of pig 
dung, to which they have a great aversion. 

I There are several species of insects which lay 


The planter haying set out all his trees must not j their eggs ou the leaves, and unless carefully 
deem his labors completed, they are only com- j watched and removed, they commit great havoc 
mcnoiug, To arrive thus far is simple and easy,! amongst the trees. For this purpose it Is 
but to patiently watch and tend the trees for ten necessary to wash the leaves with a decoction 
years after, requires all the enthusiasm already of Tuba root, and syringe $hem by means of a 
mentioned. About .three months after planting bamboo with lime and water. of the cousistenoe 
out, the young trees will receive great benefit if a of whitewash ; this adheres to the leaves, and 
small quantity of liquid fish manure be giveu will remain even after several heavy showers, 
them. In the first six years they ought to be Another nuisance is the nest Of the large red 
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ant i these collect and glue the leaves togetlier, plants by approach; these nre not sufficiently 
forming a cavity for the deposition of their lan*. old for me to deckle whether it be desirable or 
The best mode of destroying them is to hang a i not, for although the plants are looking well 
portion of some animal substance, such ns the and growing, they as yet have thrown out 
entrails of a fowl, tisli, &c. to the end of a pole their branches iu a stragglittg irregukr manner, 
thrust through and protruding from the bran- having no leaders, and consequently tliey cannot 
ches; the ants will run along the pole and extend their branches in the regular verticles 
collect in immense quantities around the bait, necessary for the perfect formation of the tree 
when, by a lighted faggot, they out he burned without which they must ever be small and 
by thousands. This repeater! once or twice a | stunted, and consequently incapable of‘yielding 
day for a week or so, will soon rid tlie tree of i any quantity of produce. The grafts have suc- 
the invaders. The number of men to be kept, \ ceeded so iar as stock and scion becoming one, 
on an estate to preserve it in first-rate order j ami in time a perpendicular shoot from the wood 
after it has come into bearing, must depend of; may appear. If after that it should increase 
course upon the size of the plantation, but in i in size and strength, so as to form a tree of 
general one man for every one hundred trees i full dimeusio'us, the advantage gained would be 
will be found suflicient., provided there be some | worth any trouble, the quality of some lints 
four or five thousand trees. On a small scale i being so far above that of others it would make 
the proportion must be greater. The nutmeg ! a difference beyond present calculation ; in short 
planter is under the necessity of keeping up 1,001) such picked trees at the present prices 
uurseiies throughout the whole of his ope- j would yield something equivalent to .£4,000 a 
rations for the replacement of bad plants and ! year, for £!• per tree would be a low estimate 
redundant males. Of the latter ten per ! for such plants. If this ever docs occur, it will 
cent, seems to be about the best, proportion change the aspect of cultivation altogether, and 
to keep, but I would have completely dioecious 1 see no good reason why it should not, except 
trees. No person can boast to get n plan- ■ that those possessing trees of the quality alluded 
tatiou completely filled up ami iu perfect to, would not very willingly permit others to 
order much sooner tliau fifteen years. ()f the ! graft from them, so it is only the already success- 
first batch planted, not more than one half will fid planter who can try the experiment properly, 
turn out perfect females, for 1 do not take into ; An acre of land contains on an average 92 trees, 
account monoecious trees, which 1 have already j and it is calculated an outlay of 300 dollars is 
condemned. The tree shows flower about the : required upon every acre to bring the tree to 
seventh year, but the longer it, is before doing ! maturity ; but as not more than one-half of the 
so, the better and stronger will it be. I cannot trees generally turn out females, and as many 
refraiu from a smile when a sanguine planter in- others arc destroyed by accident and diseases to 
forms me with exultatiou that he has obtained a : which this plant is very liable, it makes the cost 
nut from a tree only three or four years planted j of each tree, by the time it, yields fruit, about 
out; so much the worse for his chance of sue- ! eight dollars. The nutmeg tree begins to bear 
cess, too great precocity being incompatible with .when about eight years old, but it gives no re- 
streugth and longevity. The best trees do not ' turn for several years longer ; and therefore to 
show flower before the ninth year, and one such the expense of cultivation must be added the in¬ 
is worth a score of the others. This will be tcrest of the capital sunk. The plant being in- 
evident when it is stated that 1 have seen several digenous iu the Moluccas, the expense of culti- 
trees yield more than 10,000 nuts each in one ; vation there is greatly less, and this consequent- 
year, whereas 1 do not believe that there is a ly forms a strong ground of claim to the British 
plantation in the Straits that averages 1,000 ; planter for protective duties to their spices from 
from every tree. This very great disparity of, tlu: British Government. The planter having 
bearing shows plainly that the cultivation of the , his tree arrived at the agreeable point of produ- 
plant is not yet throughly understood, or greater ciug, has but slight trouble in preparing his pro- 
uniformity would prevail, and 1 think it clearly duce for market. As the fruit is brought in by 
enough points out that a higher degree of culti* j the gatherers, the mace is carefully removed, 
vation would meet its reward. The tree has not I pressed together and flattened on a board, ex- 
been introduced into the Straits’ sufficiently long posed to the sun for three or four (Jays, it is 
to determine its longevity, but those introduced then dry enough to be put by in the spice-house 
and planted in»the beginning of the present ceu- until required for exportation, when it is tp be 
tury, as yet show no symptoms of decay. The screwed into boxes, mid becomes the mace of 
experiment qf grafting the treea, which at first commerce. The average proportion <$P mace 
view presents so many advantages, both iu yielded in Singapore is one pound ,f<4v every 433 
securing the fiuest quality of nut and the eer- nuts. The nutmeg itself requires more care in 
tainty of the sex, has still to lie tried in this its enriug, it being necessary tlPbkv^ it well and 
cultivation. Some three years ago (continues carefully dried ere the outer black shell be brokeu. 
Pr. Oxley), I succeeded in grafting several For this purpose the nsual practice is to subject 
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it lor a couple of months to the smoke of slow planted since 188(5; so that a planter may safely 
files kept up underneath, whilst the nuts are ; calculate on having a better average! than is here set 
spread on a grating ahon (.eight or ten feet above. forth,provided he attends to his cultivation, and 
The model of a perfect drying-house is easily to his trees are brought up to the age of fifteen 
he obtained. Cure should be taken not to dry years. If a plantation be attended to from the 
the nuts by too great a heat, as they shrivel and commencement after the manner 1 have enriea* 
lose their full arid marketable appearance. It is toured to explain, and the trees he in a good 
the relore desirable to keep the nuts, when first locality, the planter will undoubtedly obtain an 
collected, for eight or ten days out of the drying- average of 10 lbs. of spice from each free from 
house, exposing them at first for an hour or so the fifteenth year : this, at an average price of 
to the morning sun. and increasing the exposure is. fid. per lb., is iris, per annum, lie can have 
daily until they shake in the shell. The nut" about, seventy such trees in an acre, so that there 
ought never to be cracked until required for ex- is srarrrly any better or inoir. remunerative ex¬ 
portation, or they will he attaeked and destroyed ti\ation when once established. Hut the, race, is 
by a small wcasel-like insect, the larva* of which a long one, the chances of life, and a high rate of 
is deposited in the ovule, and. becoming the per- interest in the country, make it one of no ordiu- 
feet insect, eats its way out, leaving tin*, uni. bored ary rLk, and it is one that holds out. no prospect 
through and through, and worthless as a market- ofanv return in less than ten years. A person 
able commodity. Liming tin* nuts prevents mmmeneiiig and stopping short of the bearing 
this to a certain extent., but limed nutsaiv not point, cither by death or want of funds, wiii 
those bent, liked in the Luglish market, whereas sutler almost total lo-s, for the value of such a 
t hey arc preferred in tint condition in the l nited properly brought into a market win re there .are 
States. When the, nuts are to be limed, it is nr) buyers must la* purely nominal. Again, if 
simply necessary to have them well rubbed over the property has arrived at tin*, paying point, 
between the hands with powdered lime. By the almost any person of common honesty can take 
Dutch mode of preparation, they are steeped in charge of and earn it on, for the trees after 
a mixture of lime and water for several weeks, twelve* years are remarkably hardy, and bear 
This no doubt will preserve them, but it must ! a deal of ill treatment and neglect : not that I 
also have a prejudicial died, on the flavor of the 
spice. After the nuts art*, thoroughly dried, 
which requires from six weeks to two months 
smoking, they cannot, be too soon stmt to 
market. Hut it is otherwise with the marc; 
that commodity, w hen fresh, not being in es¬ 
teem in the London market, seeing that they de¬ 
sire. it of a golden color, which it only assume" 
after n lew months, whereas, at lint when fresh 
it is blood red, now red blades are looked upon 
with suspicion, and an* highly injurious to I he sale megs, or 28.fiun lb<. in weight. The greater 
of the. article. This is one of those peculiar pre- number of tin* trees, it will be perceived, have, 
judiees of the Englishman which somewhat im- not come into full bearing, but. the produce, is 
pugns bis wisdom ; but. it must In* att. tided to. increasing rapidly, and in 1 >49 it amounted to 
as be is very ready to pay for his caprice: then*- fully fi(i,fi?0 lbs. Among the principal growers 
fore those who provide, for him have no right to | in that island an* Dr. (>\h*\\ Mr, R. Hrinsep, 
complain, although they may smile, d in* nut- * and Mr. W. Montgomerie, who have each large 
meg tree was sent from Heneoolen to Singapore, \ plantations, wiili from 2,000 to 5,000 bearing 
the latter end of I SIP, sot-hat thirty dour years trees on them. Others, as Sir J. d’ Almeida, Mr. 
have elapsed since its find introduction. Sir \irol, and one or two more, have planted exten- 
Stuinfbrd Rallies shipped to tin* care of the rcsi- sivdy, but have, not yet/got their trees to the 
dent cornumndaut. Major Fanpiltar, 100 nutmeg bearing point. A large supply of nutmeg and 
plants, 25 larger ditto, and l,00u nutmeg seed*, dove plants arrived at L’inaug in 1S02, from the 
which were committed to tin* charge of Mr. Molucca Islands. There were 71,2(5(5 nutmeg 
Brooks, a European gardener, who was specially and 55,204 clove plants ; allowing one half of 
eugaged by the East India Company to look the former to have been male trees, there would 
after their embryo spice plantations here. Some only have been 85,688 useful nutmeg plant*, 
of these plants were set out in rather a bad soil It is believed that a mere fraction of these ever 
and locality, but several of them are at present, reached maturity, but they served to introduce* 
and have been for the last ten years, fine fruitful the cultivation permanently; Plants were like- 
trees. 315 of tbs trees in the Government gnr w Le sent to Cey lon and ('ape Comorin. It does 
den yielded, in 4 848, 190,426 nuts, or at the not appear that the climates of these two locali- 
(iveragc of 604 for each tree ; but of these not tics suit the nutmeg tree, as it requires rain, or 
over 60 were of the old stock, most having been at least a very damp dimate throughout the 
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would recommend any person to try the experi¬ 
ment. Hut it is some consolation for the pro¬ 
prietor to know that stupidity will not ruin him, 
and that even at the distance of thousands "of 
miles he can give Mirh directions, as if attend¬ 
ed to, will keep his estate in a flourishing 
and fruitful state. The total number of 
nutmeg trees in Singapore in 1^4* was 
55,925, of which 14,91 I only were in bearing. 
The produce of that, war was l,t)S5,8rtl nut- 
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year.. The East India Company’s spice plan- in the Island } 39,2u9 male trees, 103.982 not 
tatious in Pinaug were sold in IS24, ami the trees bearing; making a totnl of 2(. $,093 trees planted 
.were dispersed over the island. .The spice oulti-. out, besides* 02,510 plants in nursery, The 
valors of the Straits’Settlements have for some- i quantity of ground under cultivation was 2,282 
time sought a further protective duty on nutmegs, j orlongs. The produce in.4 842- was, 15,110,591 
au«l the extension of a similar protection to mace ; good nuts, 1,401,2*20 inferior nuts, and . 38,200 
and cloves, the produce of these settlements lbs. of mace. The gross value of the,produce in 
lor singularly enough the present tariff affords j 1843, reckoning the good nuts at live dollars 
no-protection .to mace, the growth of British per thousand, and the inferior at one dollar, was 
possessions. Prom tabular statements, furnish- j 70,944 dollars. The estimated number of nuts 
ed by the Chandler of Commerce of L’inang. ! in i 8 13 was 12,458,702 ; in 1844, 25,429,000. 
drawn up apparently with great, care, it appears { In Province Wellesley (here were 2+7 orlongs 
that in 1843 there were 3,040 acres cullivated | under cultivation with the nutmeg, ou which 
with spice trees iu Piiuing and Province \\ elles- . acre 10-509 bearing trees, spit. 5 male trees, 
ley, containing 233.995 nutmeg, and 5U.ll 8; and 7,307 not vet hearing, making in all 
clove tree-, besides 77,071 trees in nurseries 25,902 l.'rcs planted out. The produce was .in. 
ryadv to be planted out; and b\ a similar. 18 J2, 1,900,1(19 good nuts, ] 8.842 . inferior 

statement from Singapore, which is however uot ditto, and 4.5O0 |l»s. of mace. The value of 
:-o complete, that 743 acres are cultivated, dun- , the produce of nutmegs was 9807 dollars. The 
tabling 48,544 nutmeg trees. The island of j estimated number of nuts in 1843 was 1,9$”, 000 ; 
Timing is estimated to contain 160 square miles, j in 1811, 2,95 8,000. They were iu all 423 . 
nearly the whole of wliicli, with the exception ! nutmeg plantations on the island and main 
perhaps of summits of the hills, is well adapted land. There were annually exported in the, four 
to spice growing. Province Wcllcslcv is of years ending 1850, 4'',000 lbs. of nutmegs 
much greater extent, and the soil of it lias al- from Timing, and f>7,400 lbs. of mace. The 

ready ben proved to be equally well lilted lor Trench at an early period cultivated the nut* 

that kind of cultivalien ; and the settlements ol meg at the .Mauritius, and from thence they 
.Malacca and Singapore are said to be admira- carried it to Cayenne. In Sumatra it appears to 
idv suited, in mans places, for that, specie- have been grown successfully, and according to 
of produce, l lit* latter of which has a trend \ Sir S. Rallies, there was hi 1 819 a plantation at 
several plantations fast approaching to maturity. Beueoolen of 100,010 nutmeg trees,-.one-fourth 
'i'lic cultivation is capable of great exten-ion : of w hieh were bearing. AI tempts have bcell 
encouragement is only required to be held out. made iu 1 riindad and SI. Vincent to carry out 
and new plantations will be rapidlv formed in the culture, but lor want of enterprise very little 
these settlements. The same tables show that progress seems to have been made in the matter, 

the produce in 1842 1 *was, iu Timing and Pro- i 1 hitler the duties which came into operation 

\ inee \\ellesley, 1 S.500,28 1 nutmeg-.42,800 lbs. 1 iu 185 1-. nutmegs, instead of standing at Is. per 
of mace, and 11,813 lb. cloves; Although this i pound all round, bate been classified, and 
was the amount of produce for I 5 42, it must, be [ I lie so called “ w ild” nutmegs of the Dutch is- 
l'emarked that crop was a complete failure, lands are to pay only 5d per pound. This de¬ 
nial the average eiop for some \ears past has prives the 8>lrails’ produce of its-last protee- 
becu 40,000 pounds, and in Singapore, s 12.328 tion agaiu-t that of the Banda plantations, where 
nutmegs and 1,902 lbs. of mace. Thus making the, tree grows spontaneously, while it gives 
the produce from the two settlements 19,408,008 the long Dutch miL a high prolection. If 
nutmegs in number (or iu weight 1 17,034 lbs), an alteration iu this suicidal mtnsincis not 
44,822 lbs. of mace, and 11,813 lbs. of cloves.. speedily obtained, the Straits’planters will be 
Now the consumption of these spices iu Great ruined. The Dutch have the [lower of inundat- 
Britaiu was, on an average of four years ending ing (lie market with tlu: long aromatic tint. If 
1841, as follows: ~ Nutmegs, 121,01.0 lbs.; the original plait of putting all British and all 
mace,-1.8,000 lbs.; cloves, 92,000 lbs. Showing, foreign nutmegs tm the same footing had been 
therefore* that the Straits’ Settlements already adhered to, the Straits’ planters would not have 
produce, more than sufficient of the two former complained, os they would have trusted to their 
to sqpply ,the home market, lit the course-of superior skill and scare to compensate for the 
four or fly* years more. Timing alone will more grand advantage the Dutch have in their rich 
thau double,,the present quautity of nutmegs and soils. Ou observing this alteration-of duty, Mr. 
lua^priqdueed in the Straits, and the produce of (Taw furd and Air. Gilman immediately prepared 
clovea.yvill be more than tiipled. (Simmouds lias the jjoUowing memorandum for the’Chancellor of 
beep ial>fo* from several elaborate papers, iu his tjie Exchequer, which however failed 1 - to influence 
“CgflfliialMflg ynn e/Tocondense Retails, sliowiug tfla,t ipin^ster :—t' ■ »«. .: 

tUe progress office plantations, iu iTiuce qf AVafos . Alfwwrandum on Me iMdm of Nutmegs. — 
Islaud aud rroyince , \Vi|llesley' In the close of “ The djufy -proposed to be levied on nutmegs is 
1843 there tvere 64,902 nutmeg trees in bearing Is. per pound for cultivated, and 5d. per pmtml 
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NUTMEGS. 

for those commonly called wild. The ground on 
which 'this distinction is founded, is said to be 
that the market value of the due is but half, that 
of the other, and that the Customs can readily 
distinguish between them. Now it Is admitted, 
an all sides, that there is but one species tif 
culinary nutmeg, the' Myriati&d Mosckata of 
botanists, although at least a score of the same 
genus, all unfit for human food. The parent 
country Of the aromatic nutmegs extendi from 
the Molucca Islands to New Gninen, inclusive. 
In thistliey grow with facility, and even in the 
Banda Islauds, where there are parks of them, 
they hardly undergo any cultivation, and may 
truly be said, even there to be a wild product. 
It is only when, grown ns exotics, as in the 
British settlements of Phiang and Singapore, 
that-they require cultivation, and that a more 
■careful and expensive one than any other produce 
of the‘soil. Aromatic nutmegs me sometimes 
large odd sometimes, small-—sometimes round, 
sometimes oblong, and sometimes long, and this 
mil be found the case whether cultivated or un¬ 
cultivated. ' How, then, the Customs are able 
to distinguish them it is difficult to understand. 
In. 4he ordinary Prices Current no mention 
whatever is' made of the wild and cultivated, 
the lowest quality being quoted in the most 
recent 0#’ 2#. per pound, and the highest, nt, 
3 s. I0d;,^~the best of what are called wild 
fetching a higher price than the lower qualities 
of what ani-Called cultivated. But suppose the 
distinction could be made with the most, perfect 
certainty, to make it would be a palpable depar¬ 
ture from the-principle adopted with every other 
commodity, of charging a uniform rate of duty 
on quality. To give .in example, the present 
price of black pepper is 3-J-d. to 4-d. nor pound, 
while that of white pepper is 8->-d to Is. 2d. per 
pound, both paying the same duty of (id.; vet 
nothing ctm lie more easily distinguished than 
these two commodities, which, except as to cur¬ 
ing, are the same article. Tea is n still more 
striking example. The duty is the same on all 
qualities, though prices range from 11 Jd. to 3s. j 
6 d. per pound. It was the very circumstance of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between the dif¬ 
ferent jtiMjjgi of tea, especially between Boliea and 
Congou, .irtttcft* -tifter on eighteen months trig), 
overthfeti thesyetem of rated duties of Is. 6d., 
Ztii adopted on the abolition of the East 

India Company's monopoly fat 1833. Unless 
the duty dtt Wrtpaegs is equalised there will be 
nO end o£ trouble arid disputes, and however ex¬ 
pert the Customs miry be, they will certainly be 
outwitted, iaad low-ihaped and small nutmegs, 
although rtdUy ca&vatedj will be introduced et 
the IoWbt duty, by bWecngpulouk traders, as wild 
ones. It may be add em Mat duties of 19d. and 
Mi dp riot, eeen if a Jdm priqci- 

pT& of . charging on quality will : jWttifiable, jfe- j 
present the just proportional : rate* which ought I 


NUTMEGS. 

to l>e levied upon what are supposed!? be, re- 
spectively. cnltivafed arid Wikh-tt tbsy aefe repre- 
senfted irt the ordmiwvPriee Curreirikby the 
highest and lowest pnoes, which are Ss. ltW- 
ahd 2s. The just proportional duty origbt to 
be on the lowest, not 5d., but 7d. The dirty, as 
first proposed by ibe Chnnceller of the Ex¬ 
chequer, of Is. per pound brt nutmegs, with¬ 
out distinction, was perfectly satisfactory to the 
planters, merchants, and the trade in general. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a duty of is. 
would exclude the so-called wild nutmegs. They 
Would be imported in large quantities, as the 
cost is low. in quantity it was 17 Spanish dol¬ 
lars per picul, and there is no reason to-suppose 
it would be more now. The finest picked cost 
say 34 Spanish dollars. In Pinaug and Singar 
pore, for cultivated the price is 65 to 70 dollars. 
'Ibe planters for the most part do not sell on the 
spot, but consign here for sale on their own ac¬ 
count. London, May 23d, 1853. 


NUTMEGS IMPORTED AND EXPORTED TO AND 
FROM SINGAPORE. 



Impotted pi¬ 
culs. 
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1841 . 

227J 
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184J 
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1842 . 

258 

800 
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9^97 

1S43 .i 

1505- 

249 

98» 

1760 

1814 . 

52 

282 

230 

4,131 
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41 
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312 

6,143 

184(5 . 

79 

331 

252 

4,926 

IS 17 . 

139 

416 

277 
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NUTMEGS EXPORTED FROM JAVA. 

Nutmegs. Mace, 

piculs. piculs. 

1S30 . 1,304 177 

1835 . 5,022 .. —. I#>6 

1839. . 5,027 ... 1,681 

1843 . 2,133 486 

— Simmonds. In the Peuang papers for 1857, the 
Q-nzttfe gives the following statistics: The subjoin¬ 
ed table of the exports of Nutmegs arid Mace from 
Penang during the last ten official years shows a . 
startling rate of increase. The exports far 1885 
1856, 4624 piculs of nutmegs arid 1340 bf 
mace—exceed the total produce Of the ’-BilHflis 
in 1855, which Dr. Oxley states nt'4bSf'MtSfllff' 
of nutmeg and 1008 of itoace. Wfrpi ttfe wngri* 
pore produce is brought into the- adeoWttf; ft wtfi 
appear that the British production of 
now considerably exceeds the Dutch. Tffab 
sumption in Europe and AmeriCa bai, we believe, 
more than doubled durkg 
arid iftha * «xfcem*46 

reasonable Stalls writ theprotdetiOft ttftbeDutefc 
Wild nutmeg withdrawn, we have Htfle doUbt fie 















NUTMEG BUTfER. 

production and demand would go oii injjfrdving 
in-astiR* greater ratio; to the manifest advantage 


«til^ greater ratio; 
of (Ins Settlement Gzcltt. 

ir. 




, -: . * t i'‘ ■. '2 

Official Years., 

; 3 ry- ; ' 

.. ■ . :■-/ 

Nutmegs 

r * 

Mace. 


.. 

Piculs. 

1519 

Piculs. 

477 

Total. 

1996 

184T—48 .;. 

2077 

661 

2738 

1849—49 . 

2178 

666 

2844 

1849 50 . 

2086 

666 

2742' 

1850—51 . 

2564 

751 

3315 

1851 52 .. 

2625 

886 

3511 

1852 53 . 

3020 

781 

3801 

1853—54 ... ... 

2768 

887 

3655 

4192 

1854 55 .. 

3294 

898 

1855 56 . 

4624 

1340 

5964 

Total... 

26755 

8003 

34758 


Imports into the United Kingdom- 
NUTMEGS, WILD AND CULTIVATED. 



Imports. 

Home consump. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1847 

. 367,936 .... 

.. 150,657 

1*48 

...... 336,420 .... 

.. 167,143 

1849 

. 224,021 .. . 

.. 178,417 

1850 

...... 315,126 .. . 

.. 167,688 

1851 

. 358,320 .... 

.. 194,132 

1852 


.. 239,113 

U l ' ’ 

MACK. 


. 

Imports. 

Consumption. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1841 

. 60.5JA5 . 

18,821 

1848 

. 47,572 . 

19,712 

1849 

. 45,978 . 

20,605 

1850 

. 77,337 . 

21,997 

1851 

. 77,863 . 

21,695 

1859 

.. 61,697 . 

21,480 

MACE EXPORTED —ACTUAL GROWTH 


OF SINGAPORE. 



, Quantity—piculs. 

Value—JE 

1841 

. 254 

583 

1842 

. 72 

. 1,616 

.1843 


943 

1844 

••<•4* 16 4r 

. 359 

1845 

. 71 

. 1,616 

1848 

.* .8 

179 

1847 

•»* 

..... 1,661. 


lQPpiculs of imported mace were also re-ship- 
pedift l$47i 40,000 lbs. of mace were import* 
ed into the United Kingdom from India in 
1 OiS^+SimM+nd*. 

(#90) "NUTMEG BUTTER. Myristica 
1 #nl b tad, Hun>. 

b ob turned by? 
hasau aromatic 
tains.— >Mi E, /. R. 
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frbtn toe volatile oil it eon* 


NU* VOMICA. 

(5691) NUTMEG OIL. 

Jaiphul-katcil, Hind, i 

The Nutmeg contains a fixed or solid oil, and 
a volatile oil; both of .which ara used for medi¬ 
cal purposes. Of the former there are two va¬ 
rieties ; the English, which is this: best, occurs 
in pieces of about $ lb in* weight, wrapped in 
leaves of the banana, it has a uniform reddish 
colour inside ; and the Dutch, imported from 
the Moluccas chiefly, iri larger pieces, wrapped 
in leaves or paper, aud of a lighter colour. 
Waterston. — FanlJnier. 

(5092) NUTMEGS, MALE. 

Kiiyphul, Gcz. and Hind. 

A native of the Moluccas, and frequently to 
be met with in some of the woods of Southern 
India. It is covered with a hard shell, provided 
with a pale arillus. It is one and a half to two 
inches long, elliptical, the pnrenchyme devoid of 
marbling. Its odour is weak, and flavour dis^ 
agreeable. Its properties are analogous to that 
of the true Nutmeg, but the oil is so inferior in 
proportion, that it is lmt of little commercial 
value. It is thought that it might; however, be 
greatly improved by cultivation. They are pro¬ 
curable in most Indian bazars.— Faulbicr. 

(5693) NUTS, ACHEEN, arc the betel nut, 
boiled, of very inferior quality, chiefly used 
by the lower classes in the South of Iudia anil 
are in no demand at Madras : sold from 35 to 
50 Its. a Candy. 

(5694) NUTS, COLUMBO, are raw betel 
nuts : sold every where and are chiefly used by 
the Kayala, a class of. Mahomedans. 

(5695) NUX VOMICA, Poison Nut. 

Faloos Mohcc, Khanekul- j 
ftelb, As Ait. 

Koochln, Bkng. 

MaUeuii, Chin- 
Kodaknddooruntta, Ctno. i 
Koachlx, Duk. 

Noix Vomique, En. 

Jercafcheree, Koochla, Grz. 

Hind. 

Faloo*—Mnhee, Puts. 

Nux Vomica was early used as a medicine by 
the Hindoos; it is,their Koochla tree (Sans. 
Culaka, and Kataka), and being a produce of 
India, its properties must have been investigated 
long before it could lie known to foreign nations. 
It is the Izarakee of Persian woiks on Materia 
Medica, but there is doubt respecting its name 
in Avieemm. KhanuX-al-hdb , dog-killer, and 
Faloos mahee , fish-scale, are other Arabic names. 
But under the name of Jout-alim dr Emetic 
Nut, »Dr. Boyle obtained the fjrttft off! 

Pus-shrub. ‘Dr. Pemra^Jthinks tfiat the' Nux 
Mmkil # Sernpion is.'Jfe’ TdfeiicA in 

PeiUtoti works this mmb is Applied to & Datura. 

Theplantis a moderate sizedtree* with a short 
crooked trunk. Branches irregular,' the young 

ISIT 




Culaka* Kutaka, Veihamoa* 
tibejum, Sams. 

Yettic Cottay, Tam. 

Mustig henzn, Mu»adi,TjCL. 
Nux Vomica, Semina Seeds. 
cHiychnoi Nux. Vomica, Lin 
Nux Vomica, or Koochla 
tree. 

Pent and. Mo nog. Liun. 













































N l X V OMI C A. NT -XVOMICA. j, 

out-s luttK and flexnose, with smooth dark grey 447), which ,wm inadeknown-by Up, IWxhMjgh, 
bark. Wood white, close-grained, and bitter* written on byil)ir Duncan ,ai»d t »djir<?- 

Leaves opposite, with short petioles, oval, smooth, dueed into t4t«'K.fifpWdy 1 it 
and shining, 3 tft 5-iierVed, differing ’in>ize. came to ,be introduced into England; tjnd not 
Flowers small; greemsh-whithJ'Tn' terminal eo- being found saleable, was sent to Hollaiid^ auil 
rvinbs. Calyx .'Dtoothfeil. Corol funnel-shaped ; there sold and used as Augustara-bark (v. p. 
limb 5 cleft, vnlvate. til aniens 5 ; filaments short, 325), supposed at one time ttPbe the bark of* 
inserted over the bottom of the divisions of the Brucea fviruginea. In 1804, Dr.lionbacliof 
calyx ; anthersoblong, half exserted. Ovary 2-cell- Hamburgh observed that it acted as a poison, 
ed, with many ovules iil each c» II, attached to the and as several fatal cases occurred, jt was in 
thickened ceutrd of the partition. Style equal consequence prohibited being used in many 
to the'enrol in length. Stigma capitate. Berry Continental stales. From its composition, Batka 
round, smooth, idiom the" size of an orange, on- suspected that it. xvas the bulk of the Nttx 
verccl with a smooth somewhat, hard fragile shell, Vomica tree, or of some allied species. This 
of a rich orange-colour > when ripe, tilled with a Dr. L’ereira confirmed by examining the speci* 
soft white gelatinous pulp, in which are i minus- mens of Sirvchnos Xux Vomica in the East; 
ed the seeds attached to a central placenta. Indian Herbarium. (Med. (in/.. xix. p. 4l)'i.) 
Seeds peltate or shield-like, slightly hollowed on Dr. Christiana, as lie informed Dr. ltoyle, cnuifc' 
one side, convex on the, other, about J of an inch to the same result, by examining specimens of 
in . diameter, and about 2 lines in thickness, Xux Vomica bark with French specimens of 
thickly covered with silky ash coloured hairs false Angostura Dark. 

attached to a fibrous testa, which envelopes the Dr. (PShmtghne.-sy in Calcutta, fully t*s- 
kernel composed of horny bitter albumen, of the tahliMiud the identity of false Angustiira bark, 
form of the. seed and of ihe embryo imbedded in and of the bark of the Nux Vomica tree iit 
a hollow' in its circumference. — lloxh. Corom. Jonru. of Med. and Fliys. Sue. of C.ilriitta, .Ian. 
i. t. 4.—A native of the Indian Archipelago and 18157 ; in consequence of an alkali having been 
of the forests of the Peninsula ol India, as well obtained from what was supposed to be tire bark 
as of the Southern parts of the Bengal Presidency, of the Suginitfu /ehri/nga, lint which proved, to 
as near Mid mi pore.—Esenb. and Eberm. 2(M>. lie the bark ol Sin chaos Xux Vomica. The 
St. and Cli. J l. 62. whole forms a most instructive lesson ou tlie. 

Lignum Cutu&rinnm, supposed io be an an- absolute necessity of being thoroughly acquainted 
tidote against the poison of venomous snakes, with the true nature of the drugs we prescribe, 
as well as a cure for intermittent fevers, is pro- Nux Vomica Barkis in flattisli or slightly 
dueed by other species, ns Nn/clum lir/itx/ritiu I curved pieces, thick, hard, and compact ; fracture 
and S. Oa tub rum. S. Tie it ft' yields the f'pnx \ dull and brownish; epidermis sometimes dis- 
tivule and Tjcttek of the Javanese, which is an playing a ferruginous, spfcngy, inid friable ef- 
aqueotis extract of the bark. 8. loxiferu yields ilore-eence, tit. other times a yellowish-grev 
the J/'oora/i or Ourari poison of Guyana. colour, marked with prominent greyish-while 
8. pxeudoquhm is employed in Brazil as a sub- spots. Both appearances are due to alterations 
stitute for Cinchona Baik, and llie seeds of in the texture of the epidermis, and not to 
8. potato mm, Roxb., tiirmnlee of the Hindoos, j liclu ns, which are rare. The bark is smooth 
are employed by them to clear muddv water. j internally, its powder of a yellowish-white colour, 
Stryckriot Ignatia, usually considered ns eon- I without, smell, lmt having an intense apd per- 
slituting a distinct genus, and called Itjnulin ! inaiu-ntfitter taste. A drop of Nitriekacid on the 
aniam, l.iuu. is however of most importance, ns external ferruginous part, turns it of a dark 
its seeds called St. Ignatius’s beans, are Ire- greenish colour ; but if applied to n transverse 
quentlv made to yield their Strychnia. They section or internally, a dark-red spot is produced, 
are ovate, triangular, of a reddish-gray colour, Analysed hv Pelletier and Caveiitou, it yielded 
and about.twenty of them contained in a pear- Brueia. Dr. Christison states that it might *be 
shaped fruit. They are, produced in the Philip- employed for obtaining Strychnia? An infusion 
pine islands, and have long been used in India, of the Bark slightly reddens Litmus, Nitric ftfeid 
where they aiie willed Vajmeta, and are mention- produces in it a red, atuliSulphate 
ed in the worfc^alled Taleef Shereef. They are green colour, but an infusiQirpfrgalltf|i«grq^i4ht-,> 
intensely bitter, apd,contain a larger quantuy of white precipitate. •; 1 ' ; » f off > 

Strychnia then .fhe Nttx Vomica seeds. Xux Vomica Seeds are rotkndt^ 

TW8F|*voo<j,V Jf&m'm tree is said by lhi lather shield-like, <of 
'Chris^feon ^ l>e^ often substituted! fop the covcredWith a tliiok and tough testa > ^^.^|^- 
UyHini^oliAnnum^ jqft^nake^'ood. Tlie Bask, ;.fine h^irs t , wlpph assist .in 
• tfhops in. CaloMUi; <powder and magn ilie dt be.aMdjfcjwswvartyiiftfer. 

bjMvdw.i^tS'Rme.'of Rdiim, ..pd thus suhstitutedt Jbnk^im 

" for t-b^W?lJvifuge bark- , JfoAuna ,trm,\ot are so* tbugh, 4feat4lte Iki£J.t gi«r <dUwtKHis for, i 

Sdtfmidtfaftihrifuga (Beng. Disp. pp. 247 aud > powdering theta («. Extract). The povti^er, 

1$1S 



> -NYMPH .fi.V. 


NYSIFILEA EM LIS. 


lobenduUerated with substances employed to 

adsfat Isti^tt^sFiwuittn, fa of « yeHowisWowii 

coiour. " Wator it»k«s • »fi but Prbof Wrd 

Rectified Spirit nearly all, 4t« active -proper! ij*s. 
Analysed by* lhdletiernnd (Veiitou, the seeds 
were foOnd to cont.iife'txYo alkalis. Strgc/mia and 
Bruch united xv*th,i» peOular 'acid, the Jgasnric, 
eallod j also Strychiim acid, a velloxv (hdouring 
matter, a Concrete Oil, MH 1 ", Standi, I’assorin, 
and a small quantity of'Wax. 

■ Action', f’icn. (Jeiobro-Spinan'., Poisonous, 
producing tetanic convulsions nil limit affecting 
the brain. Used as a Stimulant of the Nervous 
Sxstcni in Paralysis, in doses of the powder gr. 
v. -gr. xv. or oilier effective preparations mux 
lie employed.— Roi/la. 

(Sfiftfi) XUX VOMICA OIL. Silt veil nos 

N V X VOMICA. 

Moo jet tie cottay yen- I Carnn jooty, Tax. 
nai, Taxi. J 


(5IV.)7) NYCTANTUKS AUP.OK TI1ISTIS. 
Sorrowful, Nyctantiiks. Lin. 


Paghalamallic, Tam. 
Keysur, Duk. 

Manjapuinaruin, 
Jloicr. Mai,. 


Horsing, Can. 
Ilnrsinghar, Hind. 
Poghaitaniullay, Tel. 
Seplialiea Sans. 


This ,is well known for the delicious though 
evanescent perfume of its flowers. -■■ (?6/nnu/k- 
nessg,p. 4.‘Vi. The delicate sneet .smelling flow¬ 
ers of this shrub, or rather the tube of their co¬ 
rollas. called in Ilindooic fDmulcc), are of a fine 
rich yellow colour and are employed alone or in 
conjunction with Parasam flowers (Rulca frondo- 
sa), in preparing a beautiful bright yellow dye 
much sought after by the Mahometans lor dyeing 
their turbans. — Ain*. Mat. Med. page 118. In 
Ajmeer, cultivated as a rare flower the blossoms 
are very fragrant and there the tidies of the eo 
ro I la arc used, under the name of “ kesm,” to 
dye buff’ or orange colour. This plant is very 
abundant, wild at the foot of the Vindhya range, 
where the green tough stalks arc used to make 
large grain baskets of ■— Gen. Mud. Top. p. 172. 
The tree of mourning, sometimes called night¬ 
blooming floxver, is as great a favorite in India 
as in the Southern States of America. Its deli¬ 
cate orange and white blossoms pour the most 
delicious I'riignthee on the evening air, and then 
full in showers, bedewing t he earth’s cold bosom 
with,sweetness.— Mason. , ‘ 


'(5608) NYMPH ,EA, a genns of Plants the 
type of the natural order Ngmphaaceee. It has 
acaly* of 4 sepals girding the base of the torus. 
The petals,' 16 to 28, adtiate to the torus, elevat¬ 
ed about the ovary and covering the same, and 
therefore at first sight appearing inserted into it. 
T%iP<8tanttens Are numerous, disposed in many 
serfctf; add TnSertfcd tttiy above the 

petafa.' There are upwards of 20 species of’this 
genus described: .‘They hax r e all large floating 


.leaves, With white/ml, or blue flowers, which 
, afvpdm 1 at' the surface of/the water.— Eng. Cgc. 

, (5009) NYAfl-HiEA, water lily. Griffith says 
there are two,.different speeies of water lily in 
the T'cuassei im 1’rovince. Mason, .< 

(5700) N YM IT1.EA ALBA, ili^ cohunon 
While Water-Lily, has cordate quite entire 
leaves: the sligpias 10-rnyeil, the rays ascending. 
This plant is a native of ditches, ponds, and 
lakes throughout Europe, and is abundant in 
(Ireat Ib ituin. The flowers are white,, and ac¬ 
cording to Limiums, open themselves fat the 
i morning at seven o’clock, and close them at four 
o'clock in the evening. This plant is very deserv¬ 
edly highly esteemed as the most beautiful of 
j European plants. It is frequently accompanied 
with the yellow water-lily, and the two together 
give an exceedingly graceful appearance 1o the 
waters they occupy. The roots of the White 
I Water-Lily contain an astringent principle, which 
J renders them useful in dyeing. They also con¬ 
tain standi, and on this account swine feed on 
them, although oilier animals reject, them. The 
xv hole plant was at one time regarded as medi¬ 
cinal, but is now seldom employed by medical 
men. although it has a popular reputation ns a 
remedy in many diseases. There is a variety of 
this plant, occasionally met with called alia minor, 
which has smaller flowers and leaves than the 
species. - Eng. Ggc. Found in tanks in India, and 
grown as the rest of the speeies .—‘Riddell. 

(3 7<»h NA MIMJ.EA C.KRULKA, Blue Water- 
Lily, has peltate nearly entire leaves without 
dots, glabrous on both surface, and 2-lobed at 
the base, (be lobes free ; the anther with' an ap¬ 
pendage at. the apex; the stigmas 10 rayed. 
This plant is a native of Lower Egypt in rice- 
grounds and canals about Rosetta, Dainiottu, 
and Cairo. The flowers are very fragrant, and 
from its frequent representation in the sculptures 
of Egypt, it appears to have been regarded as a 
sacred plant, by the ancient Egyptians.— Eng. 
Ggc. 

(5702) NYMPH:EA CYANEA, Rue 

Loti/s. 

Neel Pudiiia Lila Phool, Hind. 

The plant is common in the Ajmeer and Posli- 
kur lake: the flowers are used m'edieiually; 
being considered astringent and refrigerant.— 
Gtnl. M^dTop.p. 144 and 198. 

(5 703j NYMPH7E A K DLL IS, the Eatable 
Water Lily, lias peltate broad oval entire leaves, 
with the under surface pubescent: Thisplant 
is a natfae of the East Indies, in wet fenny dis¬ 
tricts. - Its flowers arc squill, and xvhite of red¬ 
dish. Like all the species,, it has large pear- 
shaped roots, which contain fln 1 abundance of 
starch, and they are consequently used as articles 
of diet. The seeds also of a speeies nearly allied 
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NYMPILEA ODOR AT A. 


NIMP#2l2ACEk 


to this, the JV. rubra, which hasdeep-red flower*, 
are also used as an article of diet. Its -flowers 
also are held in superstitious veneration bythr. 
Hindoos in the districis ofthe East Indies in 
which it grows,— Bug. Oyc. Dr. Riddell lays 
Nympkaa Ecsuleuta, has a tuberous root, which 
is eaten and lield in esteem by the Natives. 
—Riddell. 

(5704) NYMPHdSA LOTUS. Lin. 

Kakiknlluvagudds. Tel. Allie kasung, Tam 
Koee, Kumuda, Kumul, J Cahlara also Caco-ut- 

IIind. * I pala, Sams. 

At Poshkur, Satnbhur, &c.— Genl. Med. Top. 
page \ 98. Ainsliep. 248. Nymphcea Lotus, the 
Egyptian Lotus, has peltate ienves, sharply ser¬ 
rated ; the under surface i9 pilose at the nerves, 
and pubescent between them. This plant is a 
native of Egypt, and grows in slow-running 
streams, especially in the Nile near Itost tta and 
Dnmietta and is found in rice-tields during the. time 
they afo under water. It has large white flowers, 
with the sepals red at the margins. The roots 
are large, tuberous, and eatable. The seeds 
dried were made into a bread by the ancient 
Egyptians, and the roots were employed in the 
same manner. This plaut is regarded with su¬ 
perstitious veneration by the Egyptians. It re¬ 
sembles the Neluiubo of the Hindoos, a plant 
belonging to the same natural order, and called 
the True or East Indian Lotus. The latter has 
always been regarded as the emblem of fertility. 
Lotus is a name applied to various plants by the 
ancients. The Lotus of the Lotophagi was the 
ZUypkut Lotut ; that of Homer and Dioscorides, 
a species of Zotue , or Trifolium. The Lotus of 
Hippocrates is the Celtie Australis; and the 
Italian Lotus is the biospy rus Lotus.—Eng. Ggc. 
Its root, like that of the Tawmnray, (Nelurnbium 
speciosura), cau only be found, in dry weather, 
in the beds of the tanks. It is pleasant to the 
taste, aud is made by the Natives into curries 
and other dishes.— Ainslie, p. 24S. Dr. Buist 
has lately given the scientific world a highly in¬ 
teresting account of the breathing of the Lotus. 



iron.' fltes root la used 
America as an astringent, 
peopleforimddt^^ u >ti ( _ 

• (5706) NYMPILEA 

. V ; 'The 

Shengahmeer poo, Tam. | Ructnootepak. Sans. 

I his beautiful lilac coloured flower ought to 
have had a place amongst the flower* : it has 
a most delightful smell, somewhat like the well 
(lower, ami is sacred both to Sheva and to Yish- 
noo.— Ainslie'e Mat. Med. p. 301. 


(5707) NYMPHdBA PUBE3CENS. 

Koee Kummell, Hind. . 

A variety of the last, hears a white flower_ 

Riddell. N. puhescens has peltate, sharply-tooth¬ 
ed leaves, orbicularly renil'orm, with the under 
surface pubescent and spotted, and the lobes 
roundish. It is a native of the East Indies, Ma- 
abar, Moluccas, iranquebnr, Ceylon, Java, aud 
has been also found at YVareeand Acra on the 
western coast of Africa. This plaut is called Lo¬ 
tus throughout India, and is held sacred by the 
Hindoos. Its flowers are of a beautiful white. 
They expand during the day and close at night, 
aud exhale a strong vinous odour.—Awy. Oyc. 


(>708) NYMPILEA PYGM1A. Hypericum 
and Paruassia ; also a diminutive water-lily, the 
flower of which is no larger than a half-crown ; 
grow on the Khnsia Hills. The latter is the 
Nympheea pygmma of China and Siberia a re¬ 
markable fact in the geographical distribution of 
plants .—Hooker , H ini. Jour. Pol. II. p. 312*' 

(5709) NYMPILEA ROSACEA. Pink wa¬ 
ter LILY. 


Kumbula Rukla, Hind. 

Cultivated in tanks, and also wild at Poshkur 
&c.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 198. 


(5710) NYMPILEA RUBRA. 

Kuuimul, Hind. 

Red flowering lotus. In tanks, flowers about 
the close of the rains —of a dark crimson colour. 
—Riddell. 


(5705) NYMPILEA ODORATA, Sweet- 
Scented Water-Lily has cordate quite entire 
leaves, with the nerves and veins on the under 
surface very prominent; the stigmas 10-to 20- 
rayed; the Mrs erect, inflexed at the top. This 
plant is a native of North America, frbm Canada 
to the Carolina* ^it, is found in deep ditches and 
slow-running rivers. This plaut is often con¬ 
founded withthe. European Lily, but it is quite 
distinct. Its flowers arp white tinged with red, 
very fragrant; they open in the morning, Snd close 
at boon. The root is m JtjfjbigenL and much more 
powerful than the last species. It contains 
tannin and gallic acid vm is decoction of the 
- root gives a black precipitate, with sulphate of 


(5711) NYMPI-LEA STELLATA. Tins plant 
is common it; ponds and tanks. The flowers arc 
blue.— Riddell. # 

(5712) NYMPHiEACEJI, a natural order of 
Aquatic Plants, with floating leaves and solitary 
flowers, found in all the hot and temperate ports 
ofthe world. They usually have 4 sepals and 
many petals, which lattei; gradually cootweteinto 
stamens, indefinite in number, and either hypogy- 
nous or adherent to the sides of the * carpels. 
The ovary is superior, divided internally into 
numerous cells, to adhero znany 

seeds containing ap sbglaace qf Mbnmpo smd 
a smhU embryo exteraalto ik the stig mas radi- 
ate from the apex of the ovary,. The tinier dif- 
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OAK. 

fers from Rauunculaceit in the consolidation of 
itsearpels, from Fgpacefacettvx' the placenta- 1 

t&p hive 1#f£ wietal, fcpd Iu j 

the want oT aTarge trurfdrtsed disc ' containing 
monospermous adheriin. 1 llie ’stents of these 
phiriis are fleshy rhizomata/ rooting in the 
mud at the bottom of the waters in Which they 
grow; and''their woody tissue is so loosely dis¬ 
posed among the Cellular, as to have given rise 
to n controversy concerning the real nature of, 
this plan 00 which it is arranged, most writers j 
considering that it is exogenous while others refer \ 
it to the endogenous type. The species of this 
order are generally plants of great beauty, cither 
the flowers or the leaves being of unusual size. 
'Jhe White Water-Lily (the Nymph an alba' and 


OAT*. 

the yellow (Niiphar liiteum) of English rivers 
and ponds are among the finest specimens of 
floral development iu northern • latitudes. In 
other countries both their , elite and colour arc 
augmented, brilliant hue$, bf bluifr 4|»d crimson 
being added to the pure white; «f the northern 
species and the most delicious^ ddour heing emit¬ 
ted. In Demernra grows the Victoria regia, 
whose flowers have a diamrterof 15 inches while 
the leaves are as much as 6J- feet across. In 
the East Indies, the Eurvale ferox emulates the 
Victoria in the size of its leaves hut its flowers 
arc small and inconspicuous. In both these 
plants the farinaceous seeds are used for food. 
Barclay is another genus belonging to this order. 
The genera contain about 5') species.— Eng. Cyr. 


(). 


(57131 OADIIAL, Sxr.nrru.\ Viu.osa. call¬ 
ed Oadul in Assam, is native of the mountainous 
countries to the eastward of Ihmgal. Trunk 
straight. The berk is smooth, but fibrous bags are 
made of it. Us fibres are made into cords by tin- 
natives of the eastern frontier of Bengal, to bind 
wild elephants with. Ol a coil of Oadul rope. Major 
Jenkins gave the following notice in the year 
IS*7 : ‘ The Oatlal tree is very common, cud 
the rope is made most readily ; the bark, or 
rather all the layers, can be stripped otF from 
the bottom to the top of the tree with the great¬ 
est facility, and fine pliable vop< s may be 
made from the inner layers of bark, whilst the 
outer yield coarse ropes. The rope is very 
strong and very lasting—wet doing it. little in¬ 
jury ." Oadul is a creeper in Kcmaon, with fine, 
strong fibres. 

(57U) OAK. 


Hanlut, An Ait. 

Kejf, Wan. 

Eik, Dot. 

Clienc, Kit. 

Eiche, Gf.R. 

Quercia. It 

A genus of well-know 


Qtiercm, I. at. 

Dab, Poi, 

j Ruble (Jarbu)ilo, I’out, 

I lull, Ills, 
j Ruble, Sr. ‘ 

| Kk, t*w. 

n timber trees (Qnercn*.) 


embracing about 150 species' Faulbttr. Several 
species are indigenous in the Tenasserira provinc- 
es —(Ua«o>/.—and on the mountains of Southern 
Uidia.—//TyA/. Wallieh foiMid seven different spe¬ 
cif Of oak Querous fbnestrata, turbinata.vejutiiia, 
Amlnsratianus,Tirbbse, growing in Bdrmab and on 
tbe'£eoa$aerim Coast, and dtl afford useful timber, 
though inferior to the No 


aacenids aboye 0000 feet in 
the interior of Sikkjm,(where they are Veplacetl 
by a spewee.of hatlel^CbTylus) ; in the North 
Himalaya, oil the btherWiVl, fad oak (Quercm, 
semeedrpi/oliA, see vol. i. p. 187) is amongst the 


most alpine trees, and the nut is a different spe¬ 
cies, more, resembling the European. On the 
outer Sikkim ranges oaks (Q. nuunlata ?).as¬ 
cend to ! D,000 feet, and there is no hazel.. 

I/ooXrr, Him. Journal. Hoi. 11. p«ge 110. - It 
is not generally known that oaks are often very 
tropical plants ; not only abounding at low ele¬ 
vations iu tin; mountains, but descettdingdu 
abundance, to the level of the sea. Though little 
known iu Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, tropi¬ 
cal Africa, or South America, they 1 abound in the 
hot valleys of t he Eastern Himalaya, East Bengal, 
Malay I’etrnsula, and Indian islands; where 
perhaps more species grow than in any other 
part of the world. Such facts ns this disturb 
our preconceived not ions of the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the most familiar tribes of plants, 
and throw great doubt on the conclusions which 
fossil plants are supposed to indicate. - Hooker, 
Him- Jour Hoi. II. p. dn(>. 

(57If.) OAKUM. 

Oakum. Guz. & Hind. 

A term applied to old hempen ropes pulled 
loose, and used in the caulking of sailing vessels. 
—Faulkur)'. 


The Common Oat 


(571ft) OAT*, Avena. 

Tribe, Arena#. 

Havre, Dan. 

Haver, Dux. < 

Avoine, Eh. 

Hafer, Geb. 

Vena, Avena It. j 

Semina iutegumeutis uu- 

daia, L.. . 

Seals, “E. of Avena sa¬ 
liva, Linn. . 

The Oat of l)ioacorides)wa» 'knbwn 


Owies, Po/,. . 

Area, Pout. 

Owes- Kris. 

Avena, St. 

Tariaaex'seminilws, I). 
OutmeaL • . 


tQ tbfc Greeks.' The Oat .is diatingtiiijbed .arnou 
■cereal grains by its loose panicle. Spifcefets .‘J- 
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OATS. 

{lowered. Florets smaller than the gimnes, naked 
nt the base, alternately awned. Outer. ,raIda 
with Jatewil nerves, awned, ending in # '^jjiiqjs. 
Awn dorsal, knee<! and twisted 8tamena 3- 
Ovary hairy at the top. , Stigmas 2. Scales ,2. 
Grain long, qresfyEKV and furrowed.-*-A native 
probably of the Persian region. Seierjji varie¬ 
ties are cultivated in Europe.r~ Nees von E. 28. 
Tlie grains of Oat when deprived of their integu¬ 
ments form, Groatiy when these are crushed, 
Embtfan and Prepared Groats. When the grain 
is kiln-dried, stripped of its husk and delicate 
outer akin, and then coarsely ground, it consti¬ 
tutes the oatmeal of Scotland. The husk, with 
some adhering starch from the seed, is sold under 
the inconsistent name of Seeds.” Oats, ac¬ 
cording to Vogel, consist of 31 of husk and 
66 per cent, of meal, and Oatmeal, in 100 parts, 
of 59 of Starch, 4'3 of Albuminous matter, 
Bitter Extractive and Sugar 8 25, Gum 2 *, 
with 2395 of Lignin and moisture. 1 >r. Chris- 
tison 'finds as much as 72 per cent, of Starch, 
and that it consists therefore of nearly live-sixths 
of real nutriment. Action. Uses. Groats and 
Oatmeal are nutrient and demulcent. When 
boiled with water (3 oz. (o Aq.Oj. boiled to Oss.) 
Gruel is formed, which is so useful as diet for 
the sick. Oatmeal, when of thicker consistence, 
forms Porridge, and may be employed for making j 
poultices.-— Rot/lc. Oats are principally in demand 
for horses, and the extraordinary increase of the 
latter has occasioned a proportional increase in 
the culture' of this grain in Britain. They are 
grown more especially in the north and north¬ 
eastern counties; in the midland counties their 
culture is less extensive, but it is prevalent 
throughout most parts of Wales. Nearly twice 
ns much oats as wheat is raised in the United 
Kingdom, but the proportion grown in Scotland 
is not so large as is supposed. The following is 
a fair estimate of the comparative production : — 


England 
Ireland . 
Scotland 


Acres. 
...2,500.000 
. 2 300,()00 

...1,300 000 


Produce. 
12,500,000 
11,500.000 
fi,500,000 


, : ,%T«- 

article of dietTpr the, sick. The .country of, 
uiiicwhwu, thoSgli .'Ifth'.Jmf 


origin » 
Island 6f J 



Total . 6,100.000 30,500,000 

England imports annually about l* million quar¬ 
ters from foreigu countries and nearly three- 
foiirths of a million quarters from Ireland. The 
average, produce per acre throughout the king¬ 
dom is fire quarters. The price within the 
Inst lO yifldS lias ranged from 28s. 7d. per 
quarter Minina year) to 17s. 6di The oat, 

when coritdS#^’in connection with the artificial 1146,(878,879, bushels. , ,3tu t’jrgssin, 

hectolitres of oats are aunually Tmiei 


grasses, ahtTtte^idurislnneut and improvement 
it affords to live stock* may be regained nsf one 
of th6 v mosf'ctopa pWitluced. Its his¬ 
tory ia bighly ifdfe^iting, fyqrn the circumstance 
that in many jpdirtibiis b* Europe it is formed in-' 
to ; important aliment for 

inaivjbne sort, at least,*.3hqsi,4|«n cultivated from 
the days of Pliny, ou aceobirtbf its fitness as an 

; ia£& 


.v. ..„,,,.£cae»n- 

bliug the ^t^ated waiiety,Ji$sp /pui^l ^dw- 
ing wild in California. ?£pis plqnt wW ^ihlso- 
duced into the North Anjerican Colonies 'spoil 
after their settlement,by. the EiigJishC Tt . iSas 
sown by Gpsnold on thi<? Elizabeth Island in 
! 602 ; cultivated in Newfoundland in, 1622,^ and 
in Virginia, by Berkley, prior to 1C48. . 'jj^be 
oat is a hardy grain, and is suited to ciilhajtes 
too hot and tub cold either for wheat or : rye. 
Indeed, its flexibility is so great, that it is 
cultivated with success in Bengal, as low ns 
latitude twenty-five degrees North, but re¬ 
fuses to yield profitable crops as we ap¬ 
proach the equator. It flourishes remarkably 
well, when due regard is paid to the sclectiou 
of varieties, throughout the inhabited parts of 
Europe, the northern and mitral portions of 
Asia, Australia, Southern and Northern Africa, 
the cultivated regions of nearly all North Ameri¬ 
ca, and a large portion of South America. 
In the United States the growth of the oat is 
confined principally to the Middle, Western and 
Northern States. The varieties cultivated are 
the common white, the black, the. grey, the im¬ 
perial, the Ifopetown, the Polish, the Egyptian, 
and the potato oat. The yield of the common 
varieties varies from forty to ninety bushels and 
upwards per acre, and weighing from twenty-five 
to fifty pounds to the bushel. The Egyptian oat 
is cultivated south of Tennessee, which after be¬ 
ing sown in autumn, and fed oft’ by stock in win¬ 
ter and spring, yields from ten to twenty bushels 
per acre. In the manufacture of malt and spi¬ 
rituous liquors oats enter but lightly, and their 
consumption for this purpose does not exceed 
60,000 bushels annually in the United States. 
In 1840, Ireland exported 2,037,835 quarters 
of oats and oatmeal, but in I S4G, on account of 
the dearth, the grain exports fell off completely. 
Most of the grain grown in Ireland requires to be 
kiln-dried, and is, therefore, of lower value. The 
oat, like rye, never has entered much into the 
foreign commerce, of Britain as the domestic cbn- 
sumption has always been nearly equal to jthe 
quantity produced. The annual'average exports 
from the United States for several years prepeding 
1.817, were 70,000 bushels. Py the census . ; rje- 
turns of 1840, the total produce of tjre . \Jni£pd 
States was 123,071,341, bushels ; of l#$d, 

..... " 

hectolitre of; 9^4 are L * y ”' 1 

quantity of oai&impqrted iutoThe^tm 

In, ? 8ftt, imported^ 4 JfojXH? i 

185Q, 1,154,473 ; in I'S^iT.0:| #1®.1# 


In 1844 
raised in Van Biemeu: 
The .flour of s pats' ^ 


, h»he& of’dats 
ancl bn * 




OCHRA, 01 OKRO. 

used*# an Article Of food both in Scotland 
attd k lhe Bbilh tjf Englfttt#. litfo' prepared 
in af poVridg^t and baked 

into ‘HH^llbwr 1 fi.ibMiilwtl, & 

EntUttd; ftOtt Wii' Avetia Siativa, tftftrw are #Ov*r- 
al d^<$ r *pe&a of Oat#/ Tfc* oat giwn# or 
seeds are usaallrtfielosed in fctieir husk* 5 when' 
deprived of the*. they are termed “groats;-and 
these crushed cobstiteteEmbden groats.— Hassell, 
lt d# thfthawliest of all cereal grains cultivated in 
Britain, of which there are nbout 40 species 
kuowu to botanists. 

(5717) 0BBAI1UA, Hard, rather fine, gene¬ 
rally close-grained, Ceylon wood, presenting, how¬ 
ever, many open cells; heavy. 

(5718) OCIiltE. (Yellow). Sonagauoo 
(Red). 

PewJee, Hind. Gcz. 

An earthy mixture of alumina, silica, oxide of 
iron, and other substances, found in beds in vari¬ 
ous parts of England, India, 011 the Continent, &c. 
It is generally of a yellow or brown colour, but is 
sometimes reddened by calcination. It is pre¬ 
pared tor use by grinding and elutrinlion ; and is 
employed as an ingredient in painter’s colours, in 
the polishing of metals and stones, and for other 
purposes.— Faulkner. Ochre sometimes contains 
a little calcareous matter and magnesia. Tin; oxide 
of iron may occur in so large a proportion that the 
ochre becomes an ore of that metal. Ochre is 
found in beds some feet Lhick, generally above 
the oolite, and covered by sandstone ami quart- 
zose sands more or less ferruginous, and accompa¬ 
nied by grey plastic clays of a yellowish or red¬ 
dish colour. All these substances enter into the 
composition of the ochres. The ochry earths 
are ground under edge millstones and elutriated 
for use : the yellow ochres may be changed into 
red or reddish brown by calcination, whereby 
the iron is raised to a higher degree of oxidation. 
Native red ochre is also called red chalk and 
reddle or Sole. 

(5719) OCHRA, or OK.HO, Auelmosciius 
EaqULBKTOS. A plant of which the fruit is 
used as a vegetable in the West Indies, the 
United States, and in South America, and which 
is. remarkable for the similarity of its name to 
the vegetable called Ochra by the Greeks, but 
whicth has not been ascertained bv botanists. The 
names by which the produce of the New World 
is distinguished in the works of Marcgrave 
and Piso are Quingambo and Quigombo, and 
in th$ later works by that of Gornbo and 
Gombaut or Gomheau. It is possible, therefore 
that ft classical name which was not otherwise 
engaged nifty have been applied to a new vege¬ 
table, and, as has been the case in many instan¬ 
ces, without *nf attempt being made to identify 
the plant -afttaed with that which had been 
described by classical authors. This plant is 
the Hibiscus esoulentus 1 of authors [Hibiscus] 
—English Cyclopaedia page 60 . The okra plant 


OCTOPODA OR OCTOPODID/E. 

of the Southern States of. America, ris universally 
abounds in the Tenassefini Provinces, and -all 
over the East, us. it does* br<tfc$ West Indies.— 

Jl fasoit. >■ • -tr : .;v'i< 

(5720) OGOTEA PI€HURIM. gpehies of 
Ocotea extend from Sylhet to Deyra * d)hoon, 
and ascend to 7000 feet. The fritrt,8asSafras 
nuts or pickimm Beans would be worth examina¬ 
tion.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 546. 

The Massog Sark ,—is a Bark of doubtful- ori¬ 
gin. » It is light, soft- to the touch, in hmg,'con¬ 
vex fragments, covered with an epidermis of whit¬ 
ish grev colour, with numerous lichens, internal¬ 
ly reddish, tissue rather spongy, brittle, fracture 
irregular, thickness not surpassing two lines. 
Taste pungent, bitter, and peppery, odour strong¬ 
ly that of sassafras, with a t race of nutmeg. The 
Indians attribute tonic properties to this bark; 
it is rich in essential oil, and proceeds from a lof¬ 
ty and robust tree, very common in New Guinea 
and in Java. M. Guibourt lias detected in this 
bark the volatile substance previously observed, 
in the Pichurim bean. Fee adds to the preceding 
articles brief notices of two more species of Oco¬ 
tea, and three of Litsea, but their properties are 
not of material importance. — O'Shuughneesy, p. 
547. 

(5721) OCTOPODA or OCTOPOD1DA8, a 
family of Cephalopodous Mollusca to which the 
genera Octopus, Eledoue, rhiloxenis and Argo- 
nauta belong. It lias the following characters: 
—Animal short, bursiibnn, ordinarily deprived 
of fins ; head very distinct; 8 sessile antis gene¬ 
rally nearly equal, and furnished with simple suck¬ 
ers naked or testaceous, no internal testaceous ru¬ 
diment, but only two small cartilaginous pieces 
in some species. Professor Owen, iu common 
with other Zoologists, divides the Octopods into 
two groups or families, the Testacca and the Nu- 
da. The Testacca consist of the gejiera Argo- 
nauta and Bdlerophon. 

Argonaula Argo has been from the ear¬ 
liest periods an object of great interest to 
zoologists, in consequence of the accounts of 
its sailov-like habits handed down to us from the 
ancients—we need only refer to the statements of 
Aristotle, Pliny, /Elian, Oppian, and others—and 
iu consequence of the difference of opinion enter¬ 
tained with regard to the inhabitant of the shell 
by naturalists; some holding that the Cephalo- 
pod found in it was a mere parasite or, even 
worse, a pirate that had destroyed the legitimate 
owner and possessed himself of the shell; and 
others, that the animal was the lawful possessor 
and original constructor of it. In 1886 Madame 
Jeannette Power laid before the academy a# Ca¬ 
tania her ‘ Gsservazionc Fisieke aopra ii-Polpo 
dell’ Argonauts Argo/ in wbi«li, i«&ara ; Iong and 
careM course of inquiry, tfhe declared the fol¬ 
lowing . results :—1st, that the cephalopodous 
mollusc-usually found therein is the 'constructor 
of the shell which it inhabits; 2nd, the clearing 
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OCTOPODA Oil OCTOl'OlMlUi. 

up of the doubts with regard to the first develop* 
went of its eggs; 3rdj new facts respecting ,'iW 
habits. 1 The following is this lady’s description 
tif the ccphalopod of the Argonaut :--r“ It is) furV 
nished with eight arriis, having on esehtwora^s 
of stickers; the first two arms are more robust 
than the others, and .should be so, because they 
serve as masts to support the sails, which, spread 
out, act before the wind as such. At the base 
they have on the inferior sides the double row of 
suckers, like the other six ; but from the inferior 
row, at.about an inch from the base in adults, a 
rather furrowed membrane begins to develop it¬ 
self, which extends as far as the tip of the arm. 
am|, holding it bent, it etm no longer exeente. 
the office of a rowing arm, bat is employed by 
the animal as a sail. These sails ate so large 
that., when turned backwards and pressed against 
the shell, they can entirely cover and protect it. 
Thus, as far as 1 can conclude, the true oilier of 
these soils is exactly t hat of keeping themselves 
applied to the shell at all times, in reserve for the 
moment when the animal, coming to t he, surface of 
the water, removes them, and, spreading them, 
raises them as sails. In fact, the series of suckers 
of tins sail-amis, when the membrane of the sails 
is Wrapped about the shell, is placed exactly 
over the keel of it in such a manner that each 
sucker corresponds to each point in which the 
ribs of the shell terminate, until they reach the 
two margins of the spiral.” Madame Power 
compares these sails with the two wing-like 
lobes of the mantje of t'yproui not only front 
the manner in which they cover the. shell, 
but because she has reason to believe that the 
formation of the shell is t he result of a transuda¬ 
tion from the membrane of the sails, the corru¬ 
gations of which, in secreting the calcareous mat¬ 
ter, Inav be the cause of the ribbed form of the 
shell. Captain Philip Parker King, Jt. N., dur¬ 
ing his well-known voyage, met with some speci¬ 
mens of Ar/onanta in a rather curious way; and 
though he expresses his opinion with much mo¬ 
desty, it is plain what the inclination of that 
opinion was. “ On our passage from Santos to 
St. Catherine’s, in hit 2S° south, we caught,” 
says Captain King, “ a Dolphin [Voryphnm ). 
the maw of which I found filled with shells of 
ArgoHauiatuberculosn, [A. rufa of Owen] and 
all containing the. Octopus Ocythoe that has been 
always found ns its inhabitant. Most of the speci¬ 
mens were- crushed by the narrow passage into 
the stomach, hrtit the smaller ones wv.re quite per¬ 
fect, and had been so recently swallowed that 1 
was enabled to preserve several of various sizes 
containipg^ the aninfcttl. To some of them was 
attached;) 
tweew*£hfei 


(K'YMCM BASIUUUYL 

ed as if -th*shill}.;,; ingg&tsed' with the anMiiars 
grow lb. When ad 1 Jt*^yjc(<rnc<ln>>turalists liave 
differed so,.'Mtijlgr. ; df Ah? 
inhabitants of '|t 

sumption in ine to exptbss ab Option ; T t|<we- 
fore merely mentktfi the ' tlnft iu 

nospecimen did there appear to bn nny ponneq- 
tion between the animal and thp sliefi.’V (‘ y©y- 
ages of the Adventure and Pengte,’ v^l, i. p, 
100.) We had an opportunity of examining the 
specimens above alluded to soon after Capt?jti 
King's return, and they bore out in every par¬ 
ticular the description given by him. Several 
species arc already known ; and the' specific 
characters rest in great measure ujion the tuber- 
eulosities and rib like elevations on the outside 
! of the shell and on ihe breadth of the keel. The 
j absence or presence of projecting poimed pro¬ 
cesses at the sides of the aperture near the spiral 
part cannot safely be relied on ns a specific 
character .* we possessed both broad-keeled and 
nnriow-keeled specimens (now in the British 
.Museum), in which the projecting process was 
present on one side of the shell and absent bn the 
other. They are inhabitants of the seas of warm 
latitudes, both littoral and pelagic. 

Eli-done : Aristotle ; Leach)—Arms provided 
with a single series of sessile acetalmla. 

E. rentricosa {Octopus rent ricosus, Grant). 
Body short, round, the eight arms connected 
at their base by a membrane. 

Octopus Lain., noA&wwr Autiq ; and Leach). 
—Anns provided with a double alternate series 
of sessile aeetalmhi. 

O. vulgaris [Sepia oefopodia Linn. ; Sepia 
octopus , (iniel. Body short and ovoid, the eight 
arms connected at their base by a wide mem- 
brane.— Eng. Cyc. 

(572?) OC’YML M, a genus of Labiate Plants 
remarkable for the fragrauec of their leaves, 
which are used as an ingredient in savoury dishes, 
on which account some of the species have from 
rime immemorial been objects of very general 
cultivation. In English gardens they are called 
Hasils, a corruption of Basilica, the name given 
to common Basil bv the monkish writers upon 
plants, in allusion to its regal qualities,-— fitly. 


idus ofeggs, which was deposited bc- 
citnfti and the iqrire. The shells vari¬ 


ed iri size from ttvoAhirds of mi inch to two and 
a half inches' inlength ; etmlf contained an Oc¬ 
topus. the bulk and shape of ‘fthidli were so coiii- 
pletclv adapted to that of the shell, that it seem- 
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' (5723) OC1MUM ALBUM, 
basil; Country tea. 


Linii. White 


Cun jam koray, Tam. 

Suft'n id Toolsee, Duk. 
Badrooge abcaz, Akau. 
A shrub about a foot 


Kooka tolasle, Tei.; 
Viswa tulasi, Saks. 

ligh, leaves have a most 
pleasant aromatic taste ami smell. Tit* jqiefe is 
given to children in colds to the extent: ofL*-tea - 
spoonful twice daily. The dried- leavesaeeused 
as a ' substitute for tea.--— -0’>SAew,£A*i*ws(,ij*. . 518. 
AintUe p. 283. White Basil is? chiefly grown 
in native gtirdens.-»flilMWI.' »> ‘ • ■ 

(5724V OCYMIHJ BASIL1CUM. Linn., 
Sweet baw. 



OCYMUMSANCTUM. 


Tirnoul palcliwj ryerw, 

t *•■ :,t t»h 


..Oeb«» almb, 

KtdpMuIsefc &«***• 


tfcS Bjfe «? 

and*In minor ... ,...— ... 

are • nearly dltfe. 'tins ‘ species , 5 s fohnd vfflil in 
thie hotter parts of die East Indies, where it is a 
perennial, with V wood)v root; hut in Eng- 
iiSli w ' ; * 


?ns it is treated as a tender an- 
nual' being raised in 1 tlie spring in a hot- 
bed, and turned into a warm border when 
tlul smuttier is so far advanced that there is 
no longer any danger from frost, which is 
instantly fatal to such plants. Besides this 
Mr Bentham enumerates 43 other species (* La- 
biatannn Genera et Species’ i, one of which, the 
O, xiride, is used as a febrifuge in Sierra Leone. 
The genus is readily known by its calyx being 
bent downwards when the fruit is ripe, and then 
appearing covered as it were by a very large 
ovate dorsal lobe, and by the stamens being de- 
elinate.-— Eng. Cyc. Tlu* small seeds are deem¬ 
ed cooling and mucilaginous, and consequently 
given in gonorrhoea, ardor nriiue, and affections 
of the kidneys. -O'SItaitylumsy, 492. Com¬ 
mon sweet basil is not rare, in gardens, but not 
met. with indigenous in Tennsserim.- Mason. 

(5725)OCYMUMGRATISSI.UUM, Stuonu 
scented Basil. 

Ram Toolsi, Him*. 

Cultivated near temples. (lea. Med. Top. 
page 200. 

(5726) OCYMUM HIRSUTE M. 

Koolimitna, Tam. 

Whole plant slightly aromatic, proscribed by 
the Hindoos in decoction in the bowel complaints 
of teething children.—O’ S/iang/messy, p. 493. 
(5727) OCYMUM 1‘ILOSUM. IIaiky Basil. 

Habac, Ababic. j liubai liubooi Tooliee, 

ltihan and Na7.boo, Pens, ! III.so. 

Common in Upper Tndia. Very common as a 
weed over all Rajwnrra. ' 1 'bc green leaves have 
a delicious smell, exactly like verbena, the seeds 
are exceedingly mucilagenous and sometimes used 
as a demulcent. The dried plant prevents bugs 
approaching beds &c.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 200. 
.Seeds aromatic, used by women to relieve after- 
pains.—O 'Shaughnesst/, page 493. 

(5728) OCYMUM SANCTUM, Holy Basil. 

Kala Toolsi, Him*. 

Cultivated near temples. Genl. Med. Top.p. 200. 

- Tolasee Root. 

Tokwfivajsef raunnic, Tan. j. Tonbikc munkcb, Ulk. ' 

Tc»l»i kfjur.lIiK J Toolarce vayr, jam. 

vl'olasoe » well known to be a plant sacred to 
VtshiuK». au<4 tot bo held in. the highest veneration 
by all hisfcUowers. Tlie root of it is made into 
bends and worn round the.necks and arms of the 
VisHtiOo Bmbnfms, and T»ders. f A very hand 
some bead is sometimes made by polishing the 


OCYi’ODlD^w Oil OCY 1*01)1 A NS. 

Betel nut ealledin Tsm*#>oI I’aak tittmuie. -Ains. 
Mat. Med\ AiiS.'f >■„; !ihe TW t ia; ^given in 

decoction hi daily. 

In Hmdoostanee^iiiid Bengidt^ the fpiimt ts called 
k|da toobec, ki Partma, 

(Nalla tirtava, A’A<w/e.) . .ThObB«kmi*w regartl 
it.as sacred to VislnniJ mid lwdt invtkeirTnnerni 
ceremonies. The Malays also rtfrew* &*►«!*“.. the 
graves of their dead. O'SAaag/inetuy, page 403. 
In the Dekhau Ocyimnn Sanctum is grwain 
almost every native garden, and is used for •Vari- 
ous purposes by Europeans, for flavouring *mt- 
ces, wine or vinegar.— Riddell. Ocymutn Sqrie- 
turn or Holy Basil, is the basil tuft so often seen 
about the temples of Hindus, where it. 

-——“ waves 

Tls fragrant blossoms o’er their graves.” 

It has been so generally introduced in Tennsserim 
that is not h ss common in the neighbourhood of 
Oareli bouses. — Mason. . 1 

(5729) OCYMUM YILLOSUM. Woolly 
Basil. 

Sufiiil, TooIsct, Him*. | TimLii, Tam. 

Cultivated in gardens and near tenijples."— 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 199- An aromatic herb, 
leaves used for seasonings, of easy cultivation. 
In all Courts of Justice, the Hindoos are sworn 
by these leaves, which are placed on the palm of 
the baud by a Bramin, who repents the prescrib¬ 
ed oath, and at the termination, they arc piasii- 
eated and swallowed. A good number of the 
species of this genus are used in cookery.'—• 
Jaffrey. 

(5730) OCY ROD HUE ok OCYPO.UIANS 
(Milne-Edwards), a tribe of Brncliyurotis Grva~ 
larm, placed by Mr. .Millie-Edwards between 
his I’iimotherians and Gonoplacians. The 
Oeypodiaus, as their name implies, are very 
swift runners, living nearly always on the strand, 
where they dig holes for thcn’iselves. M. Milne* 
Edwards, who remarks that this small and very 
natural group is closely allied to the genera IMo 
and Myctoris among the Bimiotherians, thus 
divides the tribe :— 

f nornra tran#pan*»t, rr ry large, ] 
i ovail, occupying lit leant thv half of the j 
I length of tlie ocular peduncles, and }* Ocypodn. 

! commencing very near tlie bafle of I 
[ tliofnc stems. * .* j 

1 Cornea transparent very small/ ) 

| rounded, not occupying the fourth pari j 
J of the length of tne ocular peduncle, J>Gela*imui. 

| ami only commencing dose to is ex* I 
t tremitv. J 

Oeypoda (Fabricius). Carapace rhoirtboidal 
or even nearly square, as large behind as before. 
So rapid are the Oeypoda in their motions that 
those who have observed these animals Mn their 
native haunts declare that they run so fast that 
a maucan hardly overtake theirt.'** 'Fbey hollow 
out holes for themselves in the 1 sea- 

bank, aud remain shut tip ia Ifceirv burrdws 
throughout the winter. They are {fetUMkin warm 
Inmates of both hemispheres. M. MifeaeTEdwards 
•reeoWs seven recent species. ■ 


Tribe of 
Ocypodian* 
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Oils arc generally divided into two primary well as its importance as a lubricating agent, are 
groups,** Fixed” awl “ Volatile,” the former class well known. The following table compiled from 
being again subdivided into drying, greasy, and the official reports of the Madras Custom House, 
solid oils. The value of oil as an article of com- will show the quantity and value of nil the oils 
inerce and its numerous uses iu candle and soap- exported from the Presidency, 
making, wool-dressing, food and medicine, as 
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1 —r^T z' •n%.;%t^dfte pro- 

"-”y> u acfoleiuH. These 

. ' >vith the nature of the oil. 

. posing the vapour of fats of Oils slowly 
through a red-hot tube similar effects ;ft re produ¬ 
ced together with a considerable quantity of hy¬ 
drocarbons iii n liquid, vapororts and gaseous form. 
Oil-gas is produced by a Similar Uction. What is 
called oil of inch or philosophy's oil is prepftred 
by soaking bricks in oil and distilHhg thh UiiMfii 
them at a red heat in an iron aferhbic. l^ife Re¬ 
cently expressed fixed bits are not nraeh W«stti} 
by the oxygen of the air ’: hilt tt^ continue# 
posure to light and air; they atfeOTb fa 2 

pidlv, and give out carjbdhic lfoiil 4 h^ fc pilrdglBii). 
—this actSpn yffiU/'-'Wtsjl "'be' tv> 

i 1 inu'merabte• 


IursTihu ‘oil are colourless or of a slight, yellow 
lint : they may lie hi ached by prolonged ex¬ 
posure to light : they are mostly without smell 
or taste, but (hr presence of certain volatile acids 
imparts peculiar odours to some of them; thus 
I miter contains bnfgric and other acids ; goat’s 
lab hircir acttl ; whale oil phocenic acid, §-c. 
The.specific gravity ol‘ fats is less than that of 
water ;>but it varies greatly with their tempera¬ 
ture. Thus common liog’s lard at 6 ^°, has a 
sp. gr. of 0*938 : at 12 S C or in a fluid state,” 
it, fo 0.892} at 152° it is 0 881, and at 200° 
it is 0 S63* 

... 13 


iT ** 4u H.wyniy* , *mi o 

ct# J bh s Vi#^u^ ; ^feilidbdaW^^'fatos, 
aftrf ‘other 1 pfet^V 

way. What are callcti tirtfing oils, such'ns nut- 
oil, poppyseed oil, linseed and some others,' seem 
to undergo t his kind of oxidation : when exposed 
in thin layers to the air they dry into a kind of 
resinous varnish, a process which is greatly 
accelerated by the addition of a very small 
quantity of oxide of lead. The greasy Oils, on 
the contrary, do not dry, but become ? #ant*id 
by a similar exposure. The'purity of the fixed 
oils may be determined approximittfveiy, imd 
the admixture of cheaper oils dfetected? 1 -, by 
1 observing t'htf peculiar odour of * tlds oiTwhen 
geuttv heatiiil by a spirit lamp'''fa p 6 re>-- 

I laid or platiriufii capsule. T 1 W S^trolved 

1 wilt reseudd^' that- of from- 

which it was obtained, fh tltis'Way fipse^d oil, 
whale oil, truiri oil, or rape oil be detected 

2 it x 0 









(ENOTHERA. 

Gdasimts —Carapace much wider than that of 
Ocypoda , more convex, and much narrower back¬ 
wards. Stomachal region very small, and gcuitnl 
region generally very large. It inhabits the warm 
countries in both hemispheres.' The Gelasimi 
live in hoies near the edge of the sea, in pairs, 
and the great claw of the males is used to stop the 
entrance of the hole. The species are numerous. 

G. Afariomis. Length about 8 lines ; width 
about an inch, French. Jt is a native of Manilla. 

(5731) O.DAY OIL, of Cochin, is extracted 
from a creeper of that name and given to cat¬ 
tle when much worked. It sells at 8 annas a 
(juart. It was sent to the Exhibition of 1851 . 

(573-2) OD1NA 1TJMATA. 

Woodiah wood, Eng. | JEavthva inarum, Tam. 

| —M'C.C, 

(5733) ODINA WOOD1AR. Tcrebinthacem, 
loon*. 60. 


Awny curry wood, Eng 
Annni kafai inarum, Oaddy 
inarum, Tam. 

(loompaua kurra, Tki.. 


Juvula, San*. 

Jnwul, Hkng. 

KuhIiiiiuIIu kimul, Ajnsriii- 
gliu, II in n 


A very large tree, a native of most mountainous 
parts of the coast, it is also frequently found in 
a cultivated state, it glows readily from cuttings 
which appears the chief motive for employing 
it, for it is without leaves from the beginning of 
the year till May or June, and yields no shade 
in the months when most, required. The wood 
of old trees is close grained of a deep reddish 
Mahogany colour towards the centre, the colour¬ 
ed part is useful for many purposes. The wood 
is difficult to season, but when well seasoned, 
the central reddish portion is useful for many 
purposes.— Rhode , Al.S. S. "Wight No. 5. From 
wounds in the bark there issues a gum which 
when dry is much like pieces of dry glue, but 
I know of no use it is put to.— lloxb. At Maul- 
main this species of Odina is quite common, and 
produces a valuable wood. It is called also 
ooday and generally supposed a very useless 
tree. The wood is very ditfieult. to season, re¬ 
quiring to be kept, even in planks 2 or 3 years, 
but ouce well seasoned it is a close grained beau¬ 
tiful wood well adapted for cabinet making pur¬ 
poses. The gum resin which exudes from the 
bark, in upper India is called J'inyum and 
Kvieh ke-gooud. Dr. Ainslie gives tire latter as 
the 8 ynonytne of galbanum. — O'Shaughnessy, 
page 276. Odina Wodier bark i 3 full of fibrous 
material. 

(5734) ODRE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to fourteen inches in diameter, 
and ten feet in height. It is used by the native 
carpenters for palanquins and coach work. 

(5735) (ENOTHERA, a genus of Plants bc- 
longinffip the natural order Onagrarut, or Ona- 
gruceaffi* It has a 4-cleft calyx ; 4 petals ; a fi¬ 
liform style, with a olavate or cruciform stigma ; 
linear capsules of 4 ceils, with 4 valves ; and 
numerous seeds.— Eng. Cyc. 


OILS. 

(5736) CENOTI1ERA ACAULIS. Evening 
The yeflbw and white flowering kinds 


Primrose. # ; ___ _ o 

are easily cultivated by seed, in any good garden 
soil, and will continue during the hot weather to 
blossom.— Riddell. ' 

(5737) (ENOTHERA BIENNIS, Evening 
Primrose, lias ovate-lanceolate flat toothed leaves; 
a rough hairy stem ; petals longer than the sta¬ 
mens, and about half as long as the tube of the 
calyx ; the flowers are large, numerous, and of n 
bright, yellow-colour. It abounds on the Lanca¬ 
shire coast, and covers several acres of ground 
near Wood bridge, Suffolk. The roots are eata¬ 
ble, and were formerly taken after dinner to fla¬ 
vour wine, as olives now are ; therefore the ge¬ 
neric name was changed from Onagra , the Ass- 
Food, to (Knothera, the Wine-Trap. This plant 
was once cultivated for the sake of its tubers, 
which might in some measure have stood instead 
of the potato, had they not been superseded by 
the introduction of the latter. This is the only 
British species of the genus. There are 85 spe¬ 
cies enumerated by Don, growing chiefly in North 
America. They are handsome border-flowers, 
and deserve to be cultivated, but are not va¬ 
luable on account, of any properties they possess. 
•~-j Eng. Cyc. There are between 70 and 80 species 
and varieties of this genus, raised from seeds, 
cuttings, and layers during the rains, will grow 
in any good garden soil, suceeds best in flow¬ 
er beds, requires plenty of water during the 
hot. months — dnj/rey. 

(5738) < FT HR A (Leach), a genus ofBrachvur- 
ous Crustacea, placed by M. Millie-Ed wards as 
t he represeutive of his first division (Canceriens 
Crvptopodes) of his tribe Caucerians ; and in¬ 
deed his Cryptopod Caucerians are composed of 
this genus solely. It is found in East Indian 
and African Seas. 

Oethra sent pom may be taken as an example. 
Its length is 2 to 3 inches. Colour grayish. 
It is found near the Island of Mauritius, and 
in the Indian Archipelago.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5730) 0(1 EC ERAS MAJUS. 

ITulsi, Bkng. 

A small tree, a native of the Delta of the 
Canges, and such other places as are overflowed 
at spring tides. Flowering time the hot season. 
(5740) OH,. 


Huile, Fn. 

Oel, Gek. 

Teil, Cur,. Hind. 
Olie, It. 

Oleum, Lat. 


Roghun, Pers. 
Maslo, Rus. 
Aciete. Sr. 
Yennai, Tax.. 
Noona Tel. 


This term is applied to designate n number of 
unctuous liquids, expressed or distilled from 
certain vegetable and animal matters. The 
oils which form the chief exports from different 
parts of India to England, France, the Mauritius, 
fee., are Cocoanut.Jingelly or Sweet Oil, Ground 
nut, Mustard, Rape, Sandalwood, Roosa or Grass 
Oil, and Fish Oil.— Faulkner. 
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Oils are generally divided into two primary well as its importance as a lubricating agent, are 
groups,“ Fixed” and “ Volatile,” the former class well known. The following table compiled from 
being again subdivided into drying, greasy, and the official reports of the Madras Custom House 
solid oils. The value of oil as an article of com- will show the quantity and value of all the oils , 
rnerce and its numerous uses iu candle and soap- exported from the Presidency, 
making, wool-dressing, food and medicine, as 





























































OIL 4 , 

Oils are substances of organic origin, and 
aw found in both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. They are divided into Fixed ami Vola¬ 
tile" The latter are principally products of the 
vegetable kingdom. The Fixed Oils are com¬ 
posed of ear bom hydrogen, and oxygen. Their 
general formula is C, t , 11 10 , O. I hey are li¬ 
quid or solid according to the manner in which 
their elements are disposed. Most, of them are 
composed of two compounds, a liquid called 
Olein, and a solid called Margarin, or another 
called Stearin. According as these solid sub¬ 
stances abound in oils, they are. liquid or solid at 
the ordinary temperatures of our atmosphere. 
Fixed Oil is found in the fat or adipose 
tissue of animals. Fixed Oil is found a- 
mongst plants principally in their seeds. In 
some cases as in the Olive (Ol.i'.Aj it is yield¬ 
ed by the fruit. Some families of plants especi¬ 
ally abound in oil. Thus among the Crnri/erte 
we have. Mustard, Rape, and .Colza seed nil, 
with other species cultivated in Europe, India, 
and Japan, of which some have of late years 
|wen imported into England. Several ut the 
family of Com posit,n secrete oil in qualities 
large enough to render it desirable to cultivate) 
them for this purpose alone, as the sunflower and 
Jerusalem artichoke, also some species ot Car- 
thaw ns, or Bastard .Saffron, and also the I'crbr- 
stua saliva of India, now known to be identical 
with the Abyssinian (ruroliu o/ci/cra, and of 
which the. Oil is known in commerce by 
the name of hutsyelloo oil. So Madia sat tea 
yields niadi oil, and its seeds are said to be more 
abundant in oil than any plant introduced into 
Europe. Most of the Cncurbilatrm also, as the 
Melon, Gourd, Cucumber, and the numerous 
varieties, cultivated especially in India, contain 
a large proportion ot oil, which is expressed in 
the East, as it formerly was in Europe. The. 
Rosacea also store up a large proportion ol oil 
in the kernels of their fruit, as in the Almond, 
which is particularly valued : so also that of the 
Apricot, os well as that ot the Brianeou Apiieot, 
and othcrspecies of Frunus. In the Himalaya*, 
oil is also expressed from the Apricot, kernel, 
and has been sent to this country of a tine qua¬ 
lity. Among the Amenlacete wc have also several 
species which yield oil of good quality, and in 
sufficient quantity, to n pay the expense ol 
expression, as Nut oil, obtained from the Ha¬ 
zel ; Beech-Nut oil, from Fag us si/lvalicu 
with these mnv be mentioned Walnut oil, 
from Juglans regia. Besides these, Fo.ppj 
oil, Ben-Nut oil illypcranlhem), Ground¬ 
nut oil {Arackis), Physic-nut oil 'Jalrophu), are 
well known. So the cotton-seed y ields oil, which 
is al&a the ease with the seeds of the tea-plants, 
especially of the species called Then oleifera and 
some of the Camellias. Twd species of Russia, 
11. longtfolia and if. I at if alia, both vivid oil; 
another species, B. Lntyvacen. yields a vegetable 


OILS. 

butter, and is commonly kuown as the Ghee, oi 
Butter-Tree of Almora. [Bassia]. The native 
name of this tree isChoonee, and Mr. Traill des¬ 
cribes it as not being found ihKetnaon, but in the 
adjoining Goorkhn province of Dotco.— Eng. Cgc 
Few cull ivsi ors says Siinmonds are probably awart 
of the great importance of oil to Britain, and tin 
number of purposes for which it is emuloyed ii 
the arts and manufactures. It is fjpensivt-ly 
used for candle and soap making, for burning it 
lamp 4 , for diminishing friction in machinery ol 
all kinds,and esneeially for locomotives, — in wool- 
dressing, in the manufacture of paints and var¬ 
nishes.as an article of food,for medicinal purpos 
es, &c. Si important are vegetable oils deemed 
that the Society of Arts,in iis prize list for 1851. 
off. ret I gold medals foV the importation or intro 
dnetiou into this country of any new plants oi 
trees liom China, India, or elsewhere, produc 
ing oils or tatty substances, such as can hi 
Used as food, or are applicable to numulaeturiuj. 
purposes : and aUo to the person who slut! 
manufacture and import, the tinest specimen o 
oil. not less than ten gallons, the produce o 
olives "Town in an\ British colony in Africa oi 

n * «. 

Australasia. The time of burning of equal 
quantities, of the following oiis has been fouin 
to bt— 
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,, talio 

p seed... 8 
w. ....... U»3 

roKuicr 
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IS-1. 

ISP). 



tUllH. 

tuns. 

tuns. 



.... 2,IPS .... 

.. ys.oto 
... 20,783 

( )livc oil. 

. 1 *100 . 

. .. 12 315 ... 

Palm oil. 

. 3,200 . 

.... 25,285 ... 

... owts 

Itnpc-snwi oil... 

KOll .... 

.... 3,973 ... 

... — 

IJii^reil oil. 

. lo,r>oo . ... 

.... 38 «:h ... 

. . - 


IK, too 

82,355 


Pish oils. 

. 32 33(1 

22,023 .. 

... 21,323 


I he total quantity of all kinds of wool an 
nually consumed in England and Wales, it 
l Sl--‘5, was estimated at SOI,r>(it> uacks. Now 
five gallons of olive, rape-seed or mher oils, be 
ing used in the preparation of every pack of wool 
for cloth (independent of the quantity used it 
soap, applicable to the woollen. manufactures), i: 
follows that live gallons in 801.56G packs art 
equal to 4,007,880 gallons, or 15,904 tuns 
and adding for olive or sperm oil used h 
machinery, 1-11th of the whole* 1,446 tuus, thi 
total quantity consumed is 17,250 tuus. -(“ En 
derbv on the South Whale Fishery .”)—Sim 
Oils and fats may be liquid or solidibut they 


are easily fusible, and when brought in eontaei 

ISffS 












"OILS. 

with paper they make a .greasy mark, ami render 
Hie papeiyM’auslucent. The fixed oils occur both 
in vt^tables and animals. Jn the .former they oe- 
cur chiefly in the,cellular structuic of the seeds, 
and are supposed by their oxidation or slow 
combustion to supply the heat necessary to gcr- 
miira ion. in animals they are deposited rhiel- 
\\ in the cci ular membrane. The oils may be 
of v* ry diflereiit consistence even in the same 
plant or animal : varying from a thin oil, such 
as almond or ^pmunreti oil, to solid lard or 
suit. The vegetable oils an* usually obtained 
from the previously ground «»r bruised si*ul by 
pressure, in snnr eases assisted by heal. In 
animals tin* adipose cells arc hmktn upon the 
application of IkniI. by tin; li<jm*faciion ami ex- 
pan^ioii of tin* fat, which runs out or collect > on 
the .•airfare of (lit* water in which it is. Tin* con¬ 
stitution of fats is stated under (.\ynoij,, to 
w hirli we must refer. Tiie\ are compounds of 
xfc«ri<\ ni<nynrh\ and tih'iv aeid>. with a bast* 
termed tflt/cerun\ and the tsfrunt/r, the mu rtf unite 
and the o'eitte of glycerine are respectively term¬ 
ed s(r(truh\ nmryurute, and eturiue. hat de¬ 
pends for its eon<isienee upon the proportion^ 
in which these substances occur : in I lie* solid j 
fats steari ue or margarine prevail*, and in the: 
liquid oils clain The ultimate analysis of fats 
and oils reduce* them all to carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. Some of them yield minute por¬ 
tions of nitrogen, the, result of adhering impuri- ! 
ties. The following table shows the relative! 
proportions of the three elements in 100 pails 
of each of the oils named : ! 

f I f■'iII I !\diui'cil. (Iwj-cii 

Olive,. m i I . I :» :!•> . ’.Mo 

AI .uoixi...... / i Id . I l.t* . 10S_> 

Linseed. . 1 1 ■;{."> . I ~ 

Nul. <'.»•< 7 . I" •'»/ . f l~ 

Castor. 71 17 .... II '*•> . I 17^ 

Whale . 7iv 1:5 . I:M'» . I 1;V> 

Sperm.iceti... 7 s 'dl . 10-H7 •••... 10* J i? 

ling’s lani... 79*09 . 1111 . i) 7o 

Suet . < S•*.('.». 1 1-70 . y ;!o 

flutter... .... (>,V<>() . 1 7 0'».H!'S0 

Fats ami oil tin* colourless or of a slight, yellow 
tint : they may l*e bl ached In prolonged ex¬ 
posure to light : they art: mostly without, smcl' 
or taste, but tin. presence of certain volatile acid.;' 
imparts, peculiar odours to some of them ; thus 
butter contains butyric anil other acids: goat's 
fat trircic acid ; w hale oil ptioccnic acid, ,y-c. 
The specific gravity of fats is less than that, of 
water ;*but it varies greatly with their tempera¬ 
ture. Thus common hog’s lard at 6b°, has a 
sp.gr, of 0‘938 : at 122° or it* a fluid state,* 
it is 0.892 } -at 152° it is 0 881, and at 200° 
it is 0 S63* 
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At 53°. 

At 75°. 

At 122«. 

At 200* 

Nut <»il.> t'v’S ... 

0-919 ... 

• M • * • 

... 0 871 

Alrntmtl oil .^0 \)2i) . . 

•II 

**• 

... 0 863 

oil .0 ... 

... 0 930 

;.. 0*921 ... 

... 0 881 

C'aMor oil.0*970 ... 

... 0 957 ... 

... ... 

... 0 908 

Oljw oil .. .. 0 9.9 ... 

... 0911 

.... 0093 .:. 

... 0 862 


The oils may be raised to a high tempera- 
ture without decomposition ; blit at "iSertnin 
| temperatures they deepen in colour, exlude va¬ 
pour, ami between 500° and 600° undergo 
, dceomposit ion. 1 fence they eaunot he dis- 
' tilled in the ordinary way without being de¬ 
composed. The oils cannot properly lie said 
to have am hailing points, for When they appear 
I t<> be in a stale of ebullition their glycerine is 
j undergoing decomposition; the tatty acids are 
! either volatilized or form new volatile products ; 
earlniretled hydrogen and carbonic acid are cvolv- 
■ ed. and carbon is left behind. During the dis- 
| liliation I he oh ie acid is partly converted into 
j sebacie arid, and the stearic into lUargnrie, acid, 
[while the decomposition of the glycerine pro¬ 
duct's an acrid vapour termed acroleim. These, 
ellerts vary, however, with the nature of the oil. 
On passing the vapour of fats or oils slowly 
through a red-hot tube similar effects are produ¬ 
ced together with a considerable quantity of'hy¬ 
drocarbons in a liquid, vaporous and gaseous form. 
Oil-gas is produced by <t similar action. What is 
called ait of (trick or philosopher's oil is prepared 
by soaking bricks in oil and distilling the oil from 
them iit ;t red heat in an iron alembic. The re¬ 
cently expressed fixed oils are not much affected 
by the oxygen of the air : but by continued ex¬ 
posure to light and air, they absorb oxygen ra¬ 
pidly, and give out carbonic acid ami hydrogen ; 

this action may even be so energetic as to 
produce ignition, especially where the oil exposes 
innumerable points to the oxygen : as when it, 
j is absorbed by porous substances, cotton, tow 
| and cloths used in lubricating machinery, and 
! then thrown into a coruer in a heap. There 
I can be no doubt, that steamboats, factories, 
land other places have been set on fire in this 
way. What are called drying oils, such as nnt- 
oil. poppyseed oil, linseed and some others, seam 
to undergo this kind of oxidation : when exposed 
in thin layers to the air they dry into a kind of 
resinous varnish, a process which is greatly 
aceelei tited by the addition of a Very small 
quantity of oxide of lead. The greasy oils, on 
tlie contrary, do not dry, but become rancid 
bv a similar exposure. The'purity erf thfe fixed 
oils may be determined approximAtfvely, and 
the admixture of cheaper oils detected; 1, by 
observing the peculiar odour of the oil "when 
gently hcat&l by a spirit lamp id attriatl pdre<- 
iairt or platinum capsule. TW .OtfoMr delved 
will rescirfbie that- of the-|Adrt^or*4^fllU^' from 
which it was obtained, lit this? Way linseed oil, 
whale oil, train oil, or rape oil pay be detected 
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•veu wheu used to a3wUerate nnotlier oil. 


vtired with small air bubbles. When oiive oil is 

’ * um t L. > J. . .. *■ ...... W 


test* heuwver, is not always n sa^e o«e, for;|fee aurrouiiffed "Wtth v hstoBded H 
odour cold: ilfsnrn oil waj <hffe* fftuii ifte pletely solidified;,§hiqh tH&i»se if.; adjiJ- 

samo oU eipwwsd oMdcr:the iufluence»of lieat. ternted with oil ^''^^les. '"Oliv^otl w iwirtif- 
Oliveoil has a different odour if grown at times adulterated Witfh-lioii^^'^lvMi'iina^he «&■ 
different places. «» % mixing concentrated tected by shifting the oil with hot Water,' which 


anlphnric acid >o&h ; .oil t (1 or 2 parts acid to dissolves thebOney, and the oH separates when 
1Q0 oil) the temperatorerises and .the,mixture left lit rest. The presehec of the fish l^iivege*: 


Sp. 6 r. 

1. Linseed oil— T.inum usitutissiinnm ft 

ptWnHC, Drying. . . 0*93*7 

2 . Nut oil— Corylns avellana, and Jug- 

Urns regia. 1). 0 9260 

->• i’oppy oil - Pa paver sowniferum. D 0 9243 

4. ilctnp-sced oil— Cannabis saliva. 1). 0 9279 

5. Oil of srsanmm —Sesanium Orien¬ 

tate, Greasy... 

1. Olive oil —Olea Euroyen, (» . 09176 

7. Almond oil - Amygdala* con.munis, 

G.... 0-9180 

Oil of ben — Guilttndina mohringa. 


-Sesanium Orien- 


drops Ot ou ue ptaceu on tus glass and a small following is n 
drop sjjf add vpfded, a ooh>Wr will he produced of commerce: 
which varies with the oil employed. With rape 
oil agreenUb blue ring forms at a certain dis¬ 
tance from the acid, while" towards the centre 1. Linseed o 
ljght. yellow-brown streaks may be observed. perenue 

In trm% *il, from the whale or stock-fish, a ; 
peculiar motion begins at the centre and ex-j i ’ ^ ut oil 
tends to ihe.outaide ; a red colour appears and 1 !*>»* >’eg 

becomes rocste vivid: in 10 or 15 minutes the , { j, ^ 
margin assumes a violet tinge which in 2 hours *’* • ° 

is uniform throughout. Olive oil instantly be- 4. iletnp-sce 
cornea pale -yellow, and afterwards yellowish I , .. 
green, lu Unwed oil a beautiful dark brownish | 5 ‘ '~ >1 ° Sl 
red web is formed, gradually changing into: tab, Gi 

brownish black. Tallow oil or oleic acid be- ' ^ Olive oil- 
ooines brown. It seldom occurs that a better j 
oil is'Used .to adulterate an inferior one. Oil! 7. Almond r> 
of almonds, olives, and codfish-oil, will, therefore, ! G....... 

never bo used for adulterating rape-oil, but pro- j 

bahly train or perhaps linsed oil, and sometimes : s - Gil'd bei 

poppy oil. If we are led, therefore, by the { G. 

odour,to infer tm adulteration, —for instance bv ■ r, c U( . Ulll j )ftr 

train pil,.whioh occurs the most frequently- it is; 

only necessary do place from 10 to 15 drops of I me/aprp< 

rape oil#;thc purity of whioli is undoubted, toge- j j 0 0 j] 

ther with as much train oil, and an equal quail- ; 

tity of the oil whose purity is suspected, and to j 11. Oil of jm 

add to each of them a snail drop of sulphuric j ,/rmtsis 

wad, . hroni the colour produced an inference ! 

may be,;<haW;U UP to the purity of the oil, and by j 12 . Oil ol'situfl 

f.lm dijfferenocipf tinges from the vivid red of the et perenn 

.rniftmj^ tttidihe bluish green of rape oil, the 

fOMtciftUw .“>«y be detected.” This 13. Itapr-sced 
dmi^msdo .-Mr, IleidenroM* of St-rasburg, and ! a/wpestr 
<iViU ^or»»W*<ly*S Commercial i 

^f Chemical Amdysis,' 1850, in which J H* ( <,9t01 ’ 0, ‘" 
large amoiigt of information re-j 15. Tobaeco-se 
testing thppurity of oils. C um et n 


thpputity of oils. cum et rustica. J). 0 *»233 

he purity idmkmi a ^° tested by referring 

» tU^<l»M^^j^rw)»u;h are, said not tn vary in an 16 . Plum-kernel oil —Pnttins dontOtiidO, 1 

% same oil produced in , ti.. ... 0?9127 

y ay aerometer or t»fe- ,„ _ , ., . .. ''f ' ' 

M specific gravity of 17 * G^pe-teed oil^Fi^ f.iWim 


S. Oil of ben — Guih/ndbia 

(r.. 

•*. (-uenmbcr oil -Cucurbitn 
mcUipcpo. J).. 

10. Brecli oil -Y<tqut> sulratl 


pepo vt 


(VMS I 
0 9225 


Beccli oil - -Yagu$ sylratica. (i. # . 0*9225 
Oil of must;ird — Si.uapin nigra rt 
antrum. O. O SlfiO 


Oil of sunflower — lleliauthm annuas 


et prmniia. . 0*9231 

13. lOpr-scnl oil —Hrassna napus et 

cainpe*trit. 0. 0 9130 

14. (‘sustor oil — Hiciuus communis, J). 0*9611 

15. Tobacco-seed oil ~ Nicotian# tuba- 

cam et rudica. J). .. 0*9233 

16. Plum-kernel oil —Prmns ' ' 

» ' , G .- 


« 9136 


piw^P®r 8e ®d WlJ? indi- lg. Butter <rfcacao-r \c/icaf>.“1**?**" 

1 All Ktt Qho iA ^ 1 o *"■ • , ,b 












* 


Oll<S. 

• - &p. Mr. 

' **•.« ' Six • '■ " 4 * .V,; ■ \ " : ' ■ ‘ ’ 1 1 !■ 

. ;G iwtnd nwt /imakis bgpo$*t U ' 
Pji^cy tallfliw— ~taiena-‘^^i^.\ (3,. ® - $ 2 ® 

Oil df' Itilk-ime — ffestpfria mtrtro- 

' o g--- ■* *’ ,*’ r ; ' 4 • 

Hhlu, ,...< - 0 0281 

Oil Of 0* melius— Myagrtha 'satira. 

- ... •M.****..******.. ^ 

Oil of weld-seed —Reseda luieoht. f). 0 0328 
Oil rtf garden cresses - I.epidinm 

sativum . U.... 0024 0 

CHI rtf deadly nightshade-—.-Mvywi 

belladonna. l>. 0 0250 

Cotton-seed oil — (lossypi nut llarba *■ 


dense. 0 . 


30. Colza oil - Drassiru rumpestris ,- /! .■ 

Olelfra G.0013(1 

31. Summer rapeseed oil— Urussica pru- 

cox. G.0-9139 

32. Oil of radish-wed— Uuphanns Salims 

oleifera. G. 0 918? 



lix^d in an iron frame Im^fd to the frame work 
of the mtU. .1*#** nuprtises,. in 

which' this ]dMfil and 

are adjusted by stjvfew#' pq&siu|; thgtapjgh the end* 
of the i ron fTames v < to be 

set lit. any distance tf|ufrt£ twwwft^4^ii(%i''.li»s 
and hardness of (he swj, JBhe 

rollers arc sometimes of di ffeWrat 
different velocities may 

'aces': this enables them [to AmurH»j|p%'jP» 
and to perform tlieir work l afiNtt^qpmw^yPQR 
of the rollers has on its axis q,qmiiliapur- 
wed, which engages » cogwheel , o^.yvjlte 
main shaft of the milt. Its . raotiqni,.by 
another pinion to the second roller, $jy giv¬ 
ing to tiie roller pinions a dissimilar number of 
teeth, they may he made to revolve with dUfo»$pt 
velocities, which answers the same purpose as 
making them of different sizes. Above toe voi¬ 
le’s is a hopper containing the seed, which win* 
out at an opening in the bottom into a trough 
or shoe, which is agitated by a piece of wood 
nailed to it resting outlie cogwheel:; the.shoe 
thus feeds the rollers with a small quantity of 
I seed at a time, and prevents them front being 


choked up. A plate of iron attached to the 
frame on each side presses by its edge against 
the lower part of the rollers, and scrapes off 
any adhering seed. The*crushed Seed foils 
upon an inclined board, and collets iu a 
heap, from which it is removed to fcedr the 


i mining stones. The arrangement of the rollers 
resembles that of the crushing mill. The weed 
broken by the rollers is passed under iwu 
vertical mill-stones or r miners, revolving on a 
horizontal lied, where it is further bruised ami 
prepared for compressiou. la some places the 
: oilers are not used, but the seed is at once sub¬ 
jected to the action of thu runners. Hard ami 
smooth grains are, however, liable to slip away 
from beneath the running stones,and thus require 
a much longer time to prepare them for the next 
process, that of compression. Rollers do their 
work rapidly, but they require great power to 
work them. When Uie seed is sufficiently bruis¬ 
ed by either or both of these means, it is collected 
into hair hags and plkeed in what is called A wedge- 
press In olive-oil mills a screw-press may be used 
but the hardness and smoothness-of the grains of 
lint and rape, and the cavities formed by the broken 
shell which retain the oil,-require the exertion 1 of 
a stronger force. The hair bags ornitsimpg the 
The proportion of oil contained m seeds is oft- crushed seeds are placed between wedge# of wood, 
en very considerable; linseed contains 20 perl contained within a strong framing, /slShb,wedge# 
cent, of oil. ; rape-seed from 35 to 40 ; castor oil ftjrtjien driven down by » heavy pestle 

seeds as much as 60 per cent. The oil is bsuslly wqrjbwfby until the, :pe*t||; jebounds 

bbtklbed by mean# .of exprewMJDj ^ Eujrqpe, irtrav^ienr Singes, ^ frg|f \ •*-- 

befc^eett ^ w w come 

* ttese.toUitpiriepf .».*• t;4bese 

lathe, and nteir spmflle# run in brass bushes we brolen bp, and ppundetl in «iortsrs,with 
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33. C'herrv-stoiio nil.— Prnun* rent mux. (i. 0-1*239 

34. Apple-seed oil.— Vyrus inalas. < , 

35. ' Spindle-tree oil.-— Enonynus Rampa¬ 

nt. (i.0-9380 

3(1 • Cornel-berry- -t rce oil — Cornu * suugui- 

nea. G.. 

37. Oil of the roots of eyper-grass — 

Gy perns esculeuta. G.0.0180 

88 . Henbane-seed oit -Ihjosriamus 

viger. G.0-9130 

39- Horse-chestnut oil —..Esenins hippo- 

cosfanitvi. G- . 0-927 

4p. Vine top oil.-- Finns uhies. 1). 0 928 
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heavy stampers, which reduce, tho paremhv nmol' to the northward, at Surat, Cambay, Kurraehce. 
the seed to a fine meal, so that the oil' can : es-&e., differs a little from that just described, in 
cape moW freelv when subjected to a second coni- 1 ‘ 

press tori, which is now aided by heat. The 
pounded seed or meal is heated to the tempera¬ 
ture of melting bees’-wax in a pan, and is kept 
in'agitation by fl spatula worked by machinery 
The meal is agairi put into hair bags and com¬ 
pressed, tmd the resulting oil is considered to la¬ 
the flesf of the second quality.- Another com- 


avmg a very strong wooden frame round tlie 
month of the. mortar 5 on this the man ; who 
keeps the seeds in order ails. . IqSciude u camel 
is employed to drive the mill instead of bullocks, 
('nator oil seed is thrown into the- thill like 
other seeds, as already-described ; when removed 
if requires to be boiled for an hour, and then 
strained through a cloth to free it froth the 


pression produces ; oil of the ordi.iitin/ xecoitd fragments of the seed. It is a curious fact,. 
quality. During the heating of the meal a lit tie 
water is someti rites added; but in Holland this 
■practice is considered to be injurious. The cakes 
are still fat and soft, and are sold as I'.-od for 
cattle; but the Dutch break them dmvn and 
stamp them again. The result is an impalpable 
paste, which is head with a very little water, and 
kept for some time at the temperature of boiling 
water, with diligent stirring. It is then subject¬ 
ed to the greatest pressure that has yet been 
applied, and the result is an oil of the loirrd 
quality. The cnRe is dry and hard like, a board, and 
is used for manure. Some of the small millers in 
Holland purchase oil-cakes from France and Flan¬ 
ders for the purpose of preparing this inferior oil. : count of the ready manner in which they may 
—Tomlinson. 

Native Oil Mills. —The principal native oil 
mill of India, of which, however, there are 
some varieties, consists of a simple wooden 
mortar with revolving pestle. It is in common 
use; two oxen are harnessed to the gening,which 
depends from the extremity of the pe-tle,— 
a man sits on the top of the morlar, and 
throws in the seeds that may have got dis¬ 
placed. The mill grinds twice a day ; a fivsh 
man and team being employed on each occasion. 

When sesame oil is to be made, about sevent y 
seers measure, or two and it ball' bushels of seeds 
are thrown in ; to this ten seers, or two quarts 
and three-quarters of water, are gradually add¬ 
ed ; this on the continuance of 


and illustrative of the imperfect manner in 
which the oil is separated' from the: seeds, 
that while the common pressman only obtain¬ 
ed some 2<»| per cent, boiissingnult, in his 
laboratory, from the stum; seeds, - actually pro¬ 
cured 11 per cent. When the oil eaki-s arc 
meant for feeding stock, this loss is ol little 
resequence, inasmuch its the oil serves a very 
good purpose, but when the cake is only intended 
to be used as a manure, it, is a great loss, inas¬ 
much its the oil is of little or no use in adding 
tiny food for crops to the soil.— Sinrn/o/id-s. 
The volatile oils are very numerous in the Vege¬ 
table kingdom. They are called volatile on ac¬ 


he volatilised under the inlbtenee of heat. The 
facility with which they are diffused in the at¬ 
mosphere renders t hem easy of detect ion, and it 
is to this class of substances that plants owe 
their peculiar odours. Many of them are em¬ 
ployed in perfumery, others are used as stimu¬ 
lants in medicine, and some are poisons. The r 
composition i- much more varied than that of 
the fixed oils, and to the chemist they oiler an 
exceedingly interesting field of research. Many 
'•of them have a constitution antilogous to the 
compounds obtained In chemists from the eotn- 
i pound radicals. They are divided by cite* 

! mist> into three groups : —those eontain- 
j ing only carbon and hydrogen, as oil of turpeu- 


the grinding, tine ; 2, those containing also oxygen, as oil of 
which lasts in all six hours, unites with the i cloves ; 3, those containing sulphur, as oil of 
fibrous"portion of the seeds, and forms a cake, garlic. .Many natural orders are characterised by 
which, when removed, leaves the oil clean and yielding volatile oik Thus the La-move#, Myr- 
pUre at the bottom of the mortar. From this ‘tcne/p, ami others, embrace species all of which 
itis taken out by a coco-nnt shell cup, on the 1 contain volatile ml in their leaves. Many of tire 
pestle being withdrawn. Other seed oils are 1 fLuM/i/erop yield a volatile oil in their fruits, 
described by Dr. Buchanan, as made almost en- j 'Die petals are often the seat of these secretions, 
tirely in tiie same way a9 from the srsatnum. > and especially those most prized as the Jtose, 
The exceptions are the castor oil, obtained, the Jasmine, the Heliotrope,and malty others.— 
fronaeitherthe small or large varieties of Rician*. Eng. Cyc. Appended is a table of volatile oils em- 
This, at Seringapatam, is first parched in pots, j ployed in medical practice. They, are almost all 
containing something more than a seer each. It 1 powerful stimulants anti carminatives. A drbftor 


is then beSteti lA- fi mortar, and formed into 
balls ; of these if mm four to sixteen seers are 
ptlt in an. Earthen<Wri* - pot and boiled with, an 
1 ijjijjlL -apace of five 

liouCf TriJqtWot stir the 

mixture. 10 pfrent 1 HA ’ftbnf 4 ibiti!hg. The 
now floats on ’ the sriffiMJe. tlftd whfltued off 
pure. The oil mill made! use of &t Bombay, and 


two dissolved in a few minims of spirit, atm an 
ounce of water added, gives ah extemporaneous 
substitute for the distilled water of the' plant, arid 
a usefutvehide for many draughts or mixture*, 
'tee oils are often ili 'dfiritter (Mtftle* 


or Snii-afct ■ theh lb 

Thar.page 371L 1 . , ,,i 
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Tired oil* are found in the cell* ami inter- 
cellular apace a of I lie fruit, leaves ami other parts 
of plants. Some of these arc drying oils, a? 
linseed oil, from J Annul unitatinAunniu ; some are 
fat oils, iis that Irom olives (fruit of (J(ta saliva 
or Enroptca) ; whilst others are solid, as pnlm 
oil. The solid oil**, butters or fats procured 
from plants lftlve been described under the head. 
it alter, ty which we refer, merely mentioning hei e 
that the chid' are, butter ot cacao, from 77/eo- 
broma cacao ; 'of cinnamon,from ('innu-momani icr¬ 
am ; of nut meg, front Myristica n/oncl/ata ; of coco¬ 
nut, from Cocos uuci/era ; of laurel, from Imuran 
nobilis ; of palm oil, from E/ain /jniamvnnin ; 
Shea butter, from Bosnia Parkii ; Galsiui butter, 
or Glue, from Bannia batyYacca ; and vegetable 
tallow, from StiUinyia nebifera in China, from 
Vuteria. indie a in Canaia and China, and from 
Penladesata batyracea in Sierra Leone, ami from 
the almond. These oils contain a large amount 
of stearine, and are u-ed as substitutes forfat. 
Some of !Itenytre imported in large ipiautitii s, 
and cuter into the, composition of soap, candles, 
&c.—Castor oil, from the seeds of ITtcinvn 
communis, ditfeia from other fixed oils in 
its composition. Decamlolle states the follow¬ 
ing as the quantity of oil obtained from va¬ 
rious seeds :— 


lYr rent, 
in weight 


Hazel-nut, . 

t;o 

Garden cress. 

57 

Olive . 

5 » 

Walnut, . 

50 

I’oppy (Tapater somnijerum) . 

18 

Almond, . 

111 

Caper-spurge ( Euphorbia Lalhyrin) .. 

11 

Colza ( Brassica oleracea), . 

30 

White mustard (Sinapin alba), .. 

at* 

Tobacco, ...'. 

31 

Plum, ... ... «,« ... ... ... 

33 

Woad ... ... ... 

30 

Hemp, i.* t ... ... ... ... ... 

55 

Flax, #*• ••• •*. ... ... 

25 

Sunflower, . 

|J; 

15 

Buckwheat, ... ... . 

14 

Grapes, ••• . •** «•, ... 

J2 

The following table, quoted from 

Bobs- 


singault, shows the result* of same experiments 
made by M. Gautae, of Daguy 
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r* - 

V 

c. 

p . .< 

1 i. : 

it' 

•a ■ 

£ 

*o — 
x c > 

- ■ 

5 c 
•83 

a* 

' '35, 

. a 

t 

tm 

3* . 

3," 

t 

k, 

& 

V 

■T 

o, 

Colcwort .. 

cwtg 

nr»,< fbi 

% 

«<5 

no* 



10 

0 

15 

i 

40 

64 

Kockrt.. 

15 

1 

3 

320 

i 

18 

78 

Winter rope. 

16 

2 

IS, 

614. 

6 

83 

62 

S»rduih turnip*. 

15 

1 

25 

*n 

8 

33 

62~ 

I 'urlnl colewhrt. 

16 


IS 

6tl 

6 

38 

62 

Turnip cabling*; . 

13 

3 

iy 

565 

4 

33 ! 

61 

(.old of pleat tire. 

1? 

1 


54r» 

• 

27 

7* ' 

Sunflower .. 

ir* 

3 

u 

275 

0 

15 

80 

Flax . '. 

if. 

1 

*5 

385 

0 

22 

62 

White poppy . 

10 

l 

Is 

5(»0 

8 

46 

52 

Hemp . 

7 

3 

21 

220 

0 

25 

70 

Summer rape . 

U 

3 

17 

412 

5 

30 

65 


Siotwotids. In estimating the value of an oil pro¬ 
ducing plant or tree, the. other valuable product a 
which it yields should not be lost sight of. The 
linseed in addition to its oil produces the scarcely 
less valuable flax, hemp yields a fibre and an intoxi¬ 
cating resin, salilower, a dye—piimacotav, a soft 
inferior gum—poongu, a valuable timber—pinev, 
a resin—gamboge tree, a valuable pigment— 
mahowa, a spirit distilled from the flowers, &o , 
kc., whilst in the case of the poppy, the oil is se¬ 
cond in importance, to the more valuable opiutn. 
An excellent epitome of the particular qualities, 
on which the value of an oil as an article of com¬ 
merce depends will be found in the accompany¬ 
ing extracts of a letter from C. F. Wilson. Ksq. 
to Sir William Hooker, Ifoyal gardens, Kew : 
“ Kvery oil, or grease, whether solid or liquid, if 
not poisonous or acrid, like croton oil, viscid and 
gummy, like castor oil,or drying, like linseed oil, 
must be worth in London at least £30 a ton. 
Among greases solid at above 60° Fahrenheit, 
the higher the melting point (other things equal), 
the greater the value ; for example, the vegetable 
tallow of Borneo melting at about 110*' Fnheren- 
heif is worth at least 15 a ton more that! the 
eoeoanut oil of Ceylon melting at TO®. The 
effect of the soap duty having been taken oil, 
l may probably before long, materially change 
the relative values of greases ; but at present, 
liquid oils, like the ground nut (drac/iis 
Uypogeiis arc worth more than soft solid 

oils, like the Bnssia butter of India, as 
they require less manufacturing to fit them for 
use, the liquid oil after a simple treatment in a 
cheap apparatus, beiug fit for burning in lamps, 
w Idle the soft solid oil? being neither hard 
enough for use in candies, or liquid euough for 
use in lamp?, require to go through a press be¬ 
fore they are saleable, except for souprinaking. 
Greases may have particular advantages, ?pch as 
being little acted upon by the iiir* jml thejrcfove 
not easily becoming rancid. but ‘th$se good 
qualities, can only be .a pertained l^. exp^riruents 
which youv oorresnondento .hadj^ntips better 
leave to ua.” “Wetawfeen engaged in some 
experiment* tptn oils, % use in medicine, in 
which it seems pvooable they will take an im- 
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porlant place; already one vegetable oil lias been ; 
found to be almost as efficacious as cod liver oil, j 
with the advantages of being less unpleasant and, 
cheaper. On account of t his new use, it might 
lie well to collect small quantities of oils, even if 
they did not obey the conditions mentioned 
above. The value of oil must depend a little 
(especially when found in out of the waj places) 
upon the way it is held in its matrix; for ex¬ 
ample. the, oil of the* l.umbmig-uut ( Aleuritex 
triloba ) can be separated with much less labour 
and simpler machinery than the coeoauul oil, 
which requires very great, pressure to extract 
it from the copperah, or dried roeoanut kernel.” 
‘‘Waxes arc worth more than greases, on account 
of their very high melting points ; their relative 
values depend upon colour, transparency, and 
freedom from resinous matter. Resin may be 
easily detected by lighting a small piece of the 
wax ; the more smoke., the greater proportion of 
resin, and therefore less value; the paler and 
more transparent the wax the better. The most 
valuable tree wax known, is the beautiful insect 
wax of China.” ‘A simple way to try an oil nut 
is 10 crush it. with a stone, and then squeeze it 
between the linger and thumb; if it contains 
any considerable quantity of greases, enough will 
lie pressed out. to judge of colour, hardness and 
sweetness ; if the nut tastes oily, mid yet oil does 
not come out by this treatment, it is well to dry 
the kernel before squeezing ; and, in the ease of 
nuts containing greases, solid at a high tempe¬ 
ra tut c, like that of the Myristica Srbifrro, it is 
well also to heat the nut. Where a stearic candle 
can be got, and is burned down a little, until it 
has formed a cup, ami then extinguished, into this 
a little of the, material to be tried may be placed ; 
after a moment's burning, the candle material 
with which the wick is sat timed is burned out, 
the new material to be tried, in the cup takes its 
place, and becomes the materia! supplying the 
wick until the cup is empt ied, and so can be 
judged of, or u piece of string dipped in the oil 
or melted grease makes a vrr\ tolerable wick ; or 
simpler still, where the nut is very full of oil if 
lighted at one end, it will at least show what ten¬ 
dency to smoke there is,and the colour of the light.” 
” Some ofthe resins ought to come in for candle , 
making, though 1 lielievr. that they have never j 
been extensively used, except for the commonest i 
sorts of candles, on account of their giving off* so ! 
much smoke ; but as some descriptions smoke j 
less, tiltin' others, there is a hope ttint new ones j 
may he found smoking 91 ill less : these would then 
’be f Very serviceable in candle making. The 
pbthtsf coimected with new greases, that we 
should 1 life inost thtfnkfnrt for information updn, 

expense of 

to" ‘ w speelmdos-of the, 

iftna^focMIi. 

both its husk and hard slicll, tfherc these exist.” 


Of vegetable substances ot ■ Southern Asia, 
producing “ volatile oils” there is an immense 
variety, but with the exception of the oils of casria 
and cinnamon, roosa and the rose utter, few are of 
any commercial importance, nor nre they prepared 
in any quantity for consumption in India. Scent 
| ed oils erroneously termed “ volatile” obtained by 
! the repeated distillation of fragrant herbs, &c., 
over into a receiver containing a portion of any 
! fixed oil, to which the aroma is imparted, are 
prepared to some extent but chiefly for natire 
; use. Sandalwood oil mid the large variety of 
utters, &c., which form the principal part of un- 
, tive perfumery are included in this class.— M. E. 
i ./. Jl. 'fbe subjoined list. will serve to exhibit the 
! richness of the produce of different seeds, of 
Southern Asia, from which varieties of oil are ex¬ 
tracted ; it gives the proportion of oil per cent, 
in weight : — 


I Black til, ( f’rrbrxrng sa/irn), ... ... Ifi t 

; (iiugrlv oil (SrxtttHHM orirafalr), ... 4f> 7 

Ground nuts, Arm-lux hypoynv, . . 4.Vj 

I Pounded seeds obtained from the 1’on- 
! nay-tree (('atvphythtM inaphyUnni), a 

| bitter lamp oil, ... .. G3‘7 

j Karunj seeds, from the Eongamia glabra ‘2n 7 

i Ram till, the seeds of (luizotia oleij'era, 35 

! Poppy seeds (Vaparer somni/cram>, ... *13 to 58 

; Silaaui, an oil seed from Ncpaul, ... 11 

i Rape seed ( lira mat napas), ... ... 33 


flic foregoing are not all the seeds from which 
oil i- extracted by the natives of Southern Asia. 
— Sii/mwi/flx. The oil seeds most generally eulti- 
valid in India are. the castor, gingely, rape, 
mustard, ground nut, ramtill, linseed, ami poppy, 
but the hitter is cultivated for its opium the seed 
forming a secondary consideration. The follow¬ 
ing plants grow in a wild slate, their fruit being 
collect»it and the oil expre-sed as occasion re- 
, quires ; margosa, ben, bntmadttndoo, pinnacotty, 
' soap-nut, kurunj, easliew-md, poovana, pinev, 
1 ncradimootoo. physic-nut, eliceronjee, coorookoo- 
I pilly, Ike. Jkc. k6. — Marinis Exhibition Jarirs Itr- 
1 ports. Oil is, in Malay, win oh, mid in Javanese, 
tango, both of them words of extensive currency 
; throughout the Malay and Philippine Archi¬ 
pelagos. The plants from which fatty oils are 
1 chiefly extracted are the coco-palm, the ground 
pea, the sesame, and the pahna ehristi; the first 
for edible use, and the three last for thj; lamp. 
In the islands of the Molucca sea, a fine esculent 
oil is expressed from the nut of the kannri tree 
(Canarium commune), f Yaw lurd is not aware 
that oil is expressed in any of the islands from cru¬ 
ciform plants, nor is flax reared for this purpose. 
Animal oils arc hardly used in any shape : es¬ 
sential oils arc obtained from the clove, the 
nutmeg, the kayu-puti (Melaleuca enj^put) and 
.in great abundance and cheapness . from the 
Malay camphor-tree (Drvobatanops camphovn). 
■—Oraw/nrd Did. page 307. Obe hundred and 
twenty fixed oils are kuown tt> be produced 
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hroughout the Madras Presidency ancP Burmnh. } Ho. melon seed, 
These may be arranged as follows : 

Fixed V'egetabje* oils, including dry¬ 
ing, greasy and solid oils,. 

Wood oils, ... ; 10 

Mineral oil,.... 1 

Animal oils,.. 4 


OILS. 


105 


Total... 120 

Of* the first class, Coconut, Castor, (irmind- 
liut, (jiugcly and its variety, litipe, Mustard and 
Linseed form considerable articles of foreign 
trade. The first three heiu*? exported in the 
shape of oil, the last two as oil seed, and finite¬ 
ly, both as an oil and oil seed. In addition to 
these, the following are consumed'to a large ex¬ 
tent in India - Lamp, Liamtill, Kuiunj, I’imiaco- 
lav, Illoopoo, Piuey or Doopada. Margosa or 
-Neem, Physic nut, llniimidundoo, Safflower and 
Poppy. Of the remainder some are meilicimil 
and some are prepared only in those localities, 
in which the substances producing them hap¬ 
pen to abound in a wild state. The prices of 
these products vary very considerably, not only in 
different parts of t he Presidency, but. even in vari¬ 
ous towns of the same' district. It is therefore* dif- 
fieult, if not altogether impracticable, to fix their 
respective values, with any degree of certainty ; an 
increased demand or greater facility of transit 
moreover considerably affect their present value 


- - /!/. E. J. H. Ettff. 
contains the names of 
Southern Asia. 

Oil of flweet flag,. 

Do. bdgaum will mil,.... 

Do. rnjii, . 

]>o kliuri-khil', or vetiver, 
Do. grass, or oil of spike¬ 
nard (roova kn trt», . 

J)o ot bishops weed seed, .. 


( 1/C, 

tin* 


The following list j 
belter know n oils of | 

i 

Acorns calamus. | 

Aleurites triloba. 

Aunenrdium oeeidcntale. 
Annthcrum nmricalum. 
Audropogou calamus aroma ; 

liens. ! 

A net bum sown. 

Apricot Oil, ^booliara and 
/iml Alooke U l. 

Ar.icbis hypogma. 

Arircmom* mexirana. 


.. CucumisTndo. 

Do. pgmpkin seed.Cucurbits* mitfiimf. 

Do. purging./.. Ourcsis purgans, 

I>o nod... f)iplerocflrpu* aevferrt 1 spfcr 

Agait hr Xapootft ... i‘..... . 1 DidVnnmiu gyinnospefiba 

Do. niijo,.,.,..,....... DdHcheo aqja. • ‘ 

Doticbosbitloru*. 

Do. of cardamom.... El 1 ct t a i;i# r cardamon turn. 

Do. Japan,. . .. Erysimum perfuliatvun. 

Do^of sweet Icinicl, ,. i'reiticnluni dulee. 

Do. gamboge butler,.,... Garrinia pit'toria. 

Gardner purpurea. 

Do. bouduc nut, .. Guihtmliitn bouduc* 

Do. ramtil, . Guizot in oleilera 

Do. of Ben, Solittnjua,. llypenmthcra Moiingn. . 

Sim (lower, . Iliiiaiithu') Annum*. 1 

Do. glaucous leaved physic 

nut, .. iatropha gbiwea. 

Do. of star Hiii.^c,. Illinium hmnI tun 

Do. of jessamine, . Jasuiinuin, iviir, sp.) 

Do. (fliinesc.. Kin. 

Do. linseed ... J/uiuxn usilatissimum. 

Do of r.ijVpuf, . M< lalciica cajitpuli. 

Do. imn... Meliii azadi i’.<eir. 

Do. of mini,. Menllia piperita. 

Do. niimusops.. Miimisops clengi. 

D ( >. ben, .. Moi inga plm gospmua. 

Do. nutmeg,. Ahrislirn mnsehatu. 

Do. of tobacco, .. Nicotiaua labacum. 

Do. bmncl flower,.. Xigdhi saliva. 

Do. of keorn .. Paudantns odoratissiunia. 

Do. poppy seed, . ... I’d paver sonimfcruiu. 

Do. anise,... Bimpinella auisum. 

Do. of pepper, .. Piper nigrum. 

Do. putrliapat, .. Pogostemon patchouli. 

Do kiimiuj,.* Pongamin glabra. 

Do. of (Prinsepia Ptilis). ... Rirmus Communis. 

Salvadara persic a. 

Do. cast or, .... Santulnni album. 

Do of sandalwood, . Sapindus emnrgiuntus. 

Do poonga,. Sareostigma kleinii. 

Do. of sassafras, .. Sassafras oflicimilc 


l)o. ground nut, .. 

Do prickly poppy. 

Butter of Ghee tree,. Iki*sin Dutyrarca 

Do. urnwa, . Basria latifolia. 

Do. illoopoo. Bassia longifolia. 

Do. kuwttii,.!. Ba.-.sia species. 

Do. Shanghai*,.. ... Biassicn ehinensis. 

Rape seed,. *. Brassica nnpus. 

Do. pillits,... Butca frondosa. 

(usalpina oleospcrina, 

Do. poou seed,.. (\doph\llnm inopliylluin. 

()il hemp seed) .**, . ••• Cannabis saliva. 

J)o. koosuui, .. ('aitUainiis tinctorius. 

Do. of doves, .... (’uryophyilus aromatiens. 

Do of ctunmin,... . ('iimiuum cyniinum. 

Do. nialkuugsuM'C. or stutF 

tree, ,...I. Ohistrns pauiculuta. 

Do. chuemnjfce,*...*.* Cliirongia ssjpida. 

Do. of cassia .,%* .. Cinuamomum species. 

Do. of ciiniaimiu,. Cimiainomom zeylauicum. 

J>o. of lemons, ... ,. Citrus limouuui. * 

Do cocoatuit, 1. f . TJocOS Itttcifera. 

Do. of coriaiitW,...... CoriaudfuHfPsativuu. 

Do. cucumber seed', .. CucurbiUi >ptpo. 


Saul,... 

Do. sliavm-otay . 

Do. giugdly,. 

Do mustard.... 

( Iiiiiese tallow tree,.... 

Oil pea.*_ 

Mustard ()il, of kinds. 

Kalee, Smsoii . 

Surson. .. 

Tira. 

Toria and Kurwa, .. 

Pace,... . 

Do. fetid stereidin, .. 

Do. ti«t\ vomica, . 

I>o. wild almond .. , 

Do. 


Shorea robust a. 
Semcearpus anacardium. 
Sesarnum iiidiciim, 
Sinapis alba. 

Stillimria sebifera. 
Suchaw, 


specie: 


of Sinapis, ice. 


Sterculia hctidii. 
Strychnos mix vuuiica. 
Terminal in ealuppa. 


portia nut.. 'I'hcspeshi. 

| ’ I'heohromn cacao. - 

Do. croton, .. Tiglitnu otlkinak*, 

! 'Do. vegetable tallow, . Valeris indica. . , . 

‘ Kuttsdla, Black till of l)ec- . 

j can, Kala lil-ke-tel,. Verbesipa .Saliva. 

j Veruonia ant lietiiaint 

X) [ocurpnK gr mifniu. Sy 
(.'arapanudKeceivsiH'. 


Madras i'Exhibition of 1857* 

", , - v ,-4 

In adjitioi^ tltape 

for tjior Jflmps, pastor 
siwdWly ^„<l. Oil 


twe< 

: r •.» * t 1 ,r" ‘ .'7 •*" jn, ® 

nf&ifi asMtfiicfcUti 8|^, ■fo^in^aitHne apd Jamps 
Apricot oil iu Che \ lliui»lfly<is, ; sunflower u>], oi 
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of cucumber-seed for cooking nml lamps, oil of Chinese ports, from Shantong, Loatong, and 
colocvnth seed, used as lamp oil, The seeds of Teisin, are oil of teuss, obtained from green and 
bastard saffron (Carthapim tmctprim) yield oil. dried peris ; black oil of the fruit of the tree Join (?) 
Mustard oil, the produce of various 'species, of and oil from the pen of sucbau* A pale brown- 
Sinapis, &c. Shanghaeoil, from Brassicachinensis; i$h yellow oil is obtained from the seeds of Car- 
Iiliepie oil, from Bosnia longifolia , which is used thamus tinctorim, in Bombay, the seeds of which 
for frying cakes, &c., in Madras ; aud Mahwa contain about 28 per cent, of oil. Excellent oil is 
oil, from another species of the same genus expressed in various parts of India from the 
Bosnia la t if alia. Oil is expressed from the seeds of different, species of Si/tapis, especially 
seeds of Gtsalpina oleospenaa, a native of the from the black mustard seed. S. glance*., S. 
East.. The neem tr^c seeds afford a very clear dickofowa , aud S.juncm are extensively culti- 
or bitter oil, used for burning. Wood oil is a vated in the East lor their oil. The Erysimum 
remarkable substance, obtained from several perfoliatnui is cultivated in Japan for its oil seeds, 
species of Dipterocarpas , by simply tapping the A beautiful pale yellow oil is procured from the 
tree. The seeds of the Argeutone ntexicaua, seeds of the angular-leaved physic nut. Jairo - 
also contain a bland, nutritious, colorless, fixed pita auras, a shrub which is often employed in 
oil. The mass from which the seed is expressed the tropics as a fence for enclosures. It is used 
is found to be extremely nutritious to cattle, by the. natives in medicine and as a lamp 
A solid oil, of a pale greenish color, a good oil. About 700 tons of this oil was import - 
deal resembling the oils of the Unssia in charae- ed into Liverpool in 1850 from Lisbon, for 
ter, though rather harder, and approaching the purpose of dressing cloth, burning, &c. 
more in properties to myrtle wax, was shown at An oil called Carab oil is also obtained in the 
the Great Exhibition, from Singapore. It is East, from the almonds of Xylocarpus granatum , 
supposed to be the produce of llm tallow tree or Gtrapa Molnceeusis of Lamarck, which is used 
of Java, called locally “ kawan,” probably a by the natives to dress the hair aud anoint the 
species of Bassia. It is very easily bleached ; skin, so as to keep off insects. Cacao fat, tin*, 
indeed, by exposure to air and light, it becomes butter-like substance obtained from the seeds of 
perfectly white ; if not too costly, it promises Tbeobrouta cacao, is esteemed as an emollient, 
to become a valuable oil. According to Mr. 'The Agaiti, as it is called by the Portuguese, or 
Low, there arc several varieties of solid oil com- napootaby the natives nml Arabs (1 Adynamia 
uiouly used iu the Islands of the Eastern gynuwsjtenua ?), is much cultivated in all Eastern 
Archipelago, and. obtained from the seeds of : Africa for its oil, which is considered equal to 
different species of Diplen/earptfs. Pinev tallow j that of olives, and letches as high a price in the 

Indian market. The plant, which is as tall and 
rank as lump, aud equally productive, having 
numerous pods throughout the steins, is found 
everywhere in a wild as wtdl as cultivated state. 
The “ Cape Shipping Gazette,” of August, 
tied and distilled in the manner now adopted 1.85 b says:—“The attention of the George 
with palm oil, &c. ft lias one great advantage Agricultural and Horticultural Society having 
over coco-nut oil that the caudles made of it do been drawn to the fact that an excellent oil, equal 
not give out any suffocating acrid vapors when to the olive oil of Italy, can be extracted from 
extinguished, as those made with the latter oil, the. kernel of the fruit known bv the name of “ T 
do. Ail oil is produced from the inner shell of kou l ) ijte”and <c Bruim Besjee,” they have oflered 
the cashew-nut Anacardiam accident ole vnr. a reward of £10 for the best sample, not. less than 
indicant , in the East. In Japan a kind of butter a half sum of this oil ~*£l 5 if it shall be adjudged 
called vtijo, is obtained from species of the equal to the best oil of Italy. This fact is deserv- 
Daliclios beau (Doliehos sofa). The kernel of the ing of notice, as an instance of the advantages 
seeds of the tallow tree of China, Sfif/ingia which arc likely to result from the attention now 
sehiftra, an evergreen shrub, contains an oil, being devoted to the natural productions of the 
which when expressed, consolidates through the colony.” (Jorum oil, or butter, is obtained 
cold to the consistence of tallow, and by boiling from the seeds of a kind of Mangostoeti (Qarcinia 
becomes as hard as bees’ wax. The plant also purpurea ), and used iu various parts of India to 
yields a bland oil. A similar fatty product is adulterate ghee or butter. It is said to be ex- 
obtained from a shrub in British Guiana, the ported to England for the purpose of .mixing 
Myristica {Virola) sebifera . Oil is obtained in with bears’ grease in the manufacture of poma- 
South America from the sand box tree (flora ere- turn. It is a white, or pale greenish yellow, $o- 
pilan$) f and from the Carapaguianensis. The seeds lid oil, brittle, or rather friable, having a faint 
of several pbqt|£ <ff the cucumber family frequently but not unpleasant smell, melting, about' 94 de- 
supply a bland oil, which is ttsed in the East as grees, and when cooled after fusion remaining 
a lamp oil and for cooking. Among the veg^tl- liquid to 75 degrees. An excellent solid oil, of 
ble oils imparted into Ningpo, aud other a bright green color, is obtained from Bombay, 
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is obtained from the fruit of the Valeria indica , 
a large and quick growing tree, abundant iu 
.Malabar and Canara. It is a white solid oil, 
fusible at a temperature of ( J7 degrees, and 
makes excellent candles, especially when saponi- 
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having a consistence intermediate between that 
of tallow and wax, fu ible at about 95 degrees, 
ami easily bleached; it has a peculiar and some¬ 
what aromatic odour. There is some uncertainty 
as to tnc plant from which it is obtained. It 
was referred to the 8dr ad ora persica, and to the 
Vernonia Aut/udminticj. a plant common in 
Giizernt and the Concan Ghats. A pah; yellow 
clear oil is obtained from the seed of Dolir/ios 
hifhrns (?). Oil is also expressed in India from 
the seed of the Argemoue vte.vicnna, which is 
used for lamps and in medicine ; and from the 
•seeds of the cashew nut ( Anacardium orcidrnl- 
nle), from Sapindus ('marginal us , and the country 
walnut (Aleurites triloba.) The fruit of the Ghi- 
rongia sapidu, (or Barhanania la/ifulia,) yields 
oil. From the seeds of the Pongumin glabra, or 
Galedupa arborea, a honev brown and almost 
tasteless oil is procured, which is fluid at common 
temperatures, but gelatinises at 55 degrees. 
Other sources of oil are the Celuxtrus pauint/a/as, 
Balanites Eggptiaca and the said tree (Alton',t 
llobnstu). 

Cinnamon suet is extracted by boiling the fruit 
of tile cinnamon. An oily fluid floats on the 
surface, which ou cooling subsides to the bottom 
of the vessel, and hardens into a substance like 
mutton suet. The fjinglialese make a kind of 
candles with it, and use it for culinary purposes. 
It emits a very pleasant, aroma while burning. 
According to the analysis of Dr. Ghiistison, it 
contains eight per cent, of a fluid not unlike 
olive oil; the remainder is a waxy principle. 

, Croton oil is obtained by expression from tin* 
seeds or nuts of Groton Tigliam, tree, 15 to .'20 
feet in height, belonging to the same order as 
the castor oil plant, producing whitish green 
flowers, and seeds resembling a tick in appear¬ 
ance, whence its generic name. It is a native 
of the Fu*t Indies. 100 parts of seeds afford 
about Of- of kernel. 50 quarters of croton nuts 
for expressing oil were imported into Liverpool 
from the Cape Yen] Islands, in 184-9. 

Tliu Croton Tigliam grows plentifully in Cey¬ 
lon, and the oil, improperly expressed, might be 
made an article of trade. The best mode of 
preparing it is bv grinding the seeds, pinning the 
powder in bags, and pressing between plates of 
iron; allow the oil to stand for fifteen days, then 
filter. The residue of the expression is triturat¬ 
ed with twice its weight of alcohol, and heated 
on the sand-bath from 140 to 140 (legs. Fall -1 
reiilieit, and the mixture, pressed again. In 
this step the utmost caution is necessary in 
avoiding tip; acrid fumes. One seer of seed fur¬ 
nishes by this process rather -more than eleven 
fluid ounces qf oil, six by tbe first step, and five 
by aioohol. • The oil acts as mi irritant purga¬ 
tive iu‘the'4foge qf one drop. In large doses it 
is a dangerous poison. Wlieu applied external¬ 
ly it produces pustules. In 1845, eight cases of 
croton oil and six cases of the seed were 
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exported from Ceylon. Other species of Cro¬ 
ton as C. Pavana , a native of Ava and the 
north-eastern parts of Bengal, and G. Roxburghii 
yield a purgative oil. The bark of G. Eleuteria 
C. Gascarilla, and other species is aromatic, and 
acts as a tonic and stimulant. It forms the ens- 
cnrilla bark of commerce already spoken of. When 
bruised, it gives out a musky odour and is often 
used in pastilles. The oil obtained from the 
seeds of Jatropha carnas, a native of South Ame¬ 
rica ami Asia, is purgative and emetic, and aiia- 
lagous in its properties to croton oil. It is said 
to be a valuable external application in itch. Ju 
India it is used for lamps. fJil of Lien, known 
as Soliiiujuna in Bengal, and Moringa in Malabar 
is obtained from the seed or nuts of the horse¬ 
radish tree, the Moringa p/erggosperma, Btinnanii; 
the Ifypera/ithera Moringa, of Linmetis. This 
clear limpid oil having no perceptible smell, is 
much esteemed by watch-makers and perfumers; 
it is expensive and not often to be procured pure, 
consequently the oil would be a very profitable 
export. It grows rapidly and luxuriantly every 
where in Jamaica, particularly on the north side 
of flu: island —as well as in Trinidad and other 
quarters of the West. It is easily propagated 
either by cuttings from the tree (the branches) or 
by seeds, and bears the. second year. The produce 
of each tree may be estimated at from one to two 
gallons. ITom the flowers a very pleasant per¬ 
fume might he easily distilled. The following is 
tlu: account of Dr. Hamilton. “ It is a small 
tree, of about twenty feet in height, of most rapid 
growth, coining into flower within a few months 
after it has been sown, continuing to produce 
seeds and blossoms afterwards throughout the 
year. The tree is now naturalised in the West 
Indies. The timber is said to dye a fine blue, 
and the gum, which exudes from wounds in the 
bark, bears a strong resemblance to that obtained 
from the Astragalus l ruga can Ilia, for which it 
might, no doubt, be substituted. The numerous 
racemes of white blossoms with which the tree is 
constantly loaded, are succeeded by long triangu¬ 
lar pods, somewhat tonilose at the ends, and 
about two feet iu length, when arrived at the full 
growth. These pods, while yet young and ten¬ 
der, air not unfrequently cooked and served up at 
the planter’s tables like asparagus, for which 
they are not a bad substitute. The pods, when 
full grown contain about fifteen seeds; each con- 
siderahly larger than a pea, with a membraneous 
covering expanding into three wings, whence the 
specific name of plerggosperma . On removing 
the winged envelope the seeds appear somewhat 
like pith balls ; but upon dividing them wStli the 
nail, they are found to abound in a clear, color¬ 
less, tasteless, scentless oil, of which the propor¬ 
tion is so large that it may be expressed from 
giijd fresh seed by the simple pressure of the nail. 
Gcoffry informs us, that he obtained 3(f§ ounces 
of oil from eight pounds of the decorticated seeds 
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being at the rate of very nearly 2 A lbs. of oil 
from 100 lbs. of seed. Notwithstanding the 
great value of its oil, and the facility with 
which it can be obtained in the West Indies, the 
moringa has been hitherto valued there merely as 
an ornamental shrub, and cultivated for the sake of 
its young pods or the horseradish of its roots, as 
luxuries for the table. The oil is )>eculiarly va¬ 
luable for the formation of ointments, from its j 
capability of being kept for almost any length of j 
time without entering iuto combination with oxy- j 
gen. This property, together with the total ab¬ 
sence of color, smell, and taste, peculiarly adapts j 
it to the purposes of the perfumer, who is able j 
to make it the medium for arresting the flight of' 
those highly volatile panicles of essential oil, | 
which constitute the aroma of many of the most, 
odoriferous flowers, and cannot be obtained by 
nnv other means, in a concentrated and permanent 
fonfi. To effect, this, the petals of the flowers, 
whose odor it is desired to obtain, are thinly 
spread over flakes of cotton wool saturated with j 
this oil, and the whole enclosed in air-tight tin 
cases, where they are suffered to remain till they 
begin to wither, when they are replaced by fresh 
ones, and the process thus continued till the oil 
has absorbed as much as was desired of the aroma ; 
it, is then separated from the wool by pressure, and 
preserved under the name of essence, in well stop¬ 
ped bottles. By digesting the oil thus impreg¬ 
nated in alcohol, which does not take up the 
fixed oil, a solution of the aroma is effected in the 
spirit, and many odoriferous tinctures or waters, 
as they are somewhat inaccurately termed, prepar¬ 
ed. By this process most delicious perfumes 
might be obtained from the flowers of the Acacia 
tortuosa, Pancratium curribcum, Plumeria alba, 
Plumeria rubra, and innumerable other flown s. 
of the most exquisite fragrance, which abound 
within the tropics, blooming unregarded, and 
wasting their odours on the barren air.’’ Three 
varieties of til are extensively cultivated 
throughout India, for the sake of the fine oil ex 
pressed from their seeds, the white seeded 
variety, the parti-colored, and the black, it 
is from the latter that, the sesamum or gingellv 
oil of Commerce is obtained Sesamum seed 
contains about 45 per cent, of oil. flood 
samples of the oil were shown at the Great Ex¬ 
hibition from Vizianagrarn, Ganjam, llydrabad, 
Tanjore, tlie district of Moorshedabad, and 
Gwalior. The gingelly seed is stated to be 
worth about £4 per tou in the North Cirears. 
An oil resembling that of sesamum is obtained 
from the seed of Guizotea oleifera or Abys- 
tiniett, a plant introduced from Abyssinia, and 
common in Bengal. The ram til, or valisnloo 
seeds, yield about 44 per ceut of oil. The 
oil is. generally used for burning, and is 
worth locally about lOd. per gallon. Black 
TIL (Verbesena mtha ) is known as kutsela 
or kala til, in the Pecoau It is chiefly 


cultivated in Mysore and the western districts 
of Peninsular India, as well as in the Bom¬ 
bay presidency. About Seringapatam, as soon 
as the millet crop has been reaped the field 
is ploughed (bur times, and the seed sown, a 
gallon per acre,, during the mouth of July or 
August, after the first heavy rain. No man¬ 
ure or weeding is required, lor the crop will 
grow on the worst soils. It is reaped in three 
months, being cut close to the ground, and 
stacked for a week. After exposure to the 
sun for two or three days, the seed is beaten 
out with a stick. The crop in Mysore rarely 
Yields two bushels per acre, but about Poonu'h 
the produce is much larger. The seed is 
sometimes parched and made into sweetmeats, 
but is usually grown for its oil. This is used 
in cooking, but it. is not so abundant in the 
seed, nor so good as that of the sesame. 
Bullocks will not eat the steins unless pressed 
by hunger. About 5,000 numnds are exported 
annually from Calcutta. 3,730 bags were im¬ 
ported into Liverpool in lSol. The price per 
quarter of eight bushels, in January, 18r>,3, 
was from 30s. to £2 ; of teel oil, in tins, 
weighing 00 to 10 > pounds, £2 to £2 4s. 
Bombay linseed was worth £2 11s. to £2 
12 s. the quarter of eight bushels, in January, 
1S53. Bengal ditto 2s. less. The imports 
into Liverpool were OS.IOS bags and 54,834 
packets in 1851, and 14,401) bags and 33,700 
packets in 18",3. About 0,000 bags of mus¬ 
tard seed and from 1S,(»00 to 20,000 bags of 
rape seed are also imported thence. The 
price of the latter is about £2 the quarter. 

Coco-nut oil .—The chief oil made on the 
sea board of India, is that yielded by the 
coco-nut palm. The nut having been strip¬ 
ped of the husk or coir, the shell is bro¬ 
ken, and the lattv lining enclosing the 
milk is taken out. This is called cobri, copra, 
or eopperah in different localities. Three 
ninunds, or ninety pounds of eopperah, are 
thrown into the mill with about three gallons of 
water and from this is produced three inaunds, or 
seven and three-quarter gallons of oil. The cop- 
perah in its unprepared state in sold, slightly 
dried in the market. It is burned in iron cribs 
or grates, on the top of poles as torches, in 
processions, and as means of illumination for 
work performed in the open air at night. No 
press or other contrivance is made use of by the 
natives in India for squeezing out or expressing 
the oil from the cake, and a large amount of 
waste, in consequence of this necessarily ensues. 
Bombay Times, June 5, 185'b See Cocos. 

Apricot oil. — Oil of the finest kind, is 
made in India by expression from the kernels 
of the apricot. It is clear, of a pale yellow 
color, ar.d smells strongly of hydrocyanic acid, 
of which it contains, usually, about 4 per cent. 

Sun fover oil.—“ On inquiring into the u*c 
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made of the sunflower, we were given to under¬ 
stand that it is raised in Tartary chiefly for 
the oil expressed from it. But it is also of use for 
many other purposes. In the market ,places of 
the larger towns wc often found the people eating 
the seeds, which, when boiled in water, taste 
not unlike the boiled Indian corn eaten by the 
Turks. In some districts of Itussia the seeds 
are employed with great success in fattening 
poultry ; they are also said to increase the 
number of eggs more than anv other kind 
of grain. Pheasants and partridges cat them 
with great avidity, and they cause the same ef¬ 
fects on thorn as other birds. The dried leaves 
are given to cattle in place of straw ; and the 
withered stalks are said to produce a considera¬ 
ble quantity of alkali.”—7 l mutter's Lite run' of 
Russia. 658 barrels linseed oil were brought 
down to New Orleans from the interior in IS I!), 
and 1009 in 1818. 

/Aiiseed oil. —During the period of the (beat ' 
Exhibition special enquiry was made by many 
manufacturers as to the dillereiit oils of South -' 
cm India, suitable for supplying the place! 
of animal fat in the manufacture of candles, and ; 
generally adapted for various other purposes, i 
Enquiries should be directed to the specific gra- i 
vity, the boiling point, the per rentage, of pure! 
oil in the seeds, and the means of obtaining a re-! 


eive to health ih a 'tropical‘Climate. The oil is 
white and solid at tom Utah temperatures, fusing 
at from 70 to 8(V degrees. It 'may be hdvauthgc- 
ouslv employed in the manufacture of both can¬ 
dles and soap; in 'Ceylon and some‘parts of 
India this oil forms the chief ingredient in the 
manufacture of soap. 

b. Mahqa ( B. lajifolia ) is common iti most 
parts of the Hcngal Presidency. The oil a 
good deal resembles that last described,'.ob¬ 
tained from the 1 Hope seeds; and may be used 
for similar purposes. It is solid at common 
temperatures, and begins to melt at about 7b 
degrees. 

r. I'r/jelable, balin' is obtained from the Ohoorie 
f II. b/di/rarr/i). This Bassia though far le-s 
generally abundant than the other two spe¬ 
cies, is common in certain of the hilly dis¬ 
tricts, especially in the eastern parts of Ku- 
maon ; in the province of Dotee it is so 
abundant that the oil is cheaper than glue, or 
fluid butter, and is used to adulterate. It is 
likewise commonly burnt in lamps, for which 
purpose it is preferred to coco-nut oil. It 
is a white solid fat, fusible at about 12** 
degrees, and exhibits very little tendency to 
become rancid when kept. 

d. S//fa, or yalaui balin' , is obtained in West¬ 
ern Africa from the Bassia Parlii or Pnitadisma 


gular supply. 'I he demand for vegetable | 
oil in European commerce lias been steadily on ! 
the increase for several years past, and the quail-! 
titles consumed, are now so large that the olea¬ 
ginous products of India and the colonies must 
sooner or later have a considerable commercial 
importance, from the value which they are 
likely to acquire. 

Maryosa , or Nee tu. Oil. —From the peri¬ 
carp or fleshy part of the fruit of the Media 
azaderachla , and of the A/.aderachta iudiea the 
well known Margosa oil is prepared ; which 
is cheap and easily procurable. Dr. Maxwell, 
when garrison surgeon of Trirhinopolv, stated 
that he has found this oil equally efficacious to 
cod-liver oil in cases of consumption and scrofula. 
He began with half-ounce doses, morning and 
evening, which were gradually reduced. 

J Bassia oils. —The seeds of three species of 
Bassia, indigenous to India, yield solid oils, and 
are remarkable for the fact, that they supply at 
the same tithe saccharine matter, spirit, and oil, I 
fit for both food and burning in lamps. 

a. The Iltepe (V. Ibnyi/o/ia) is a tree 
abundant in the Madras Presidency, the south¬ 
ern parts of Hindostan generally, and the 
northern province of Ceylon. In Ceylon the 
inhabitants use the oil in cooking and for 
lamps. The. oil cake is rubbed on the body 
as soap, hull seems admirably adapted for 
reitioving the unctuosity of The skin caused 
by excessiVe perspiration, arid for rendering 
it soft pliable, and glossy, which it so condu- 


bah/racca, a tree closely resembling the Ji. lad- 
folia and other species indigenous to Hindustan. 
According to Park, the tree is abundant in Bnm- 
Imra, the oil is solid, of a greyish white 
colour, and fuses at 67 degrees. Its product is 
used for a variety of purposes—for cooking, 
burning in lamps, Jve. This tree has much of 
the character of the laurel, but grows to the 
height of eighteen or twenty feet. Its leaf is 
somewhat, longer than the laurel, and is a little 
broader at the point ; the edges of the leaf arc 
gently curved, and are of a dark sap green color. 
The nut is of the form and size of a pigeon’s 
egg, and the kernel completely fills the shell. 
When fresh it is of a white drab color, but, if 
long kepi, becomes the color of chocolate. The 
kernel, when new, is nearly all butter, which is 
extracted in the following manner :—The shell 
is removed from the kernel , which is also clash¬ 
ed, and then a quantity is put into An earthen 
pot or pan, placed over the fire with a portion of 
water and the nut kernels. After” boiling slowly 
about half an hour the whole is strained through 
a grass mat into a clean vessel, when ; it is 
allowed to cool. Then after removing fctoe fib¬ 
rous part from it, it Is put into ! a 'grass 
bag and pressed so <is to ! 6btitiri «S1‘ the 
oil. This is poured into the VesSfel * Atong 
with the first-mcntiorierl pOffcioni 'and When 
cold is about, theconsistenCti Ofbritter. 'The 
nfils hang in bimchfes 'frofn 'the • dlflfctttnt 
boughs, but' each riut has its own Able, about 
'Seven or eight inches hing, and about the 
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thickness and color* of whip-cord. 'Hie nut is 
attached to the filn'c in a very singular manner. 
The end of the fibre is concealed by a thin 
membrane, about half an inch wide and three- 
quarters of an inch long. This membrane 
Is attached to the side of the nut, and, when ripe, 
relinquishes its hold, arid the nut falls to the 
ground, when it is gathered for use. A good-sized 
healthy tree yields about a bushel of nuts, but 
the greater number are not so prolific. The 
trees close to the stream present a more healthy 
appearance, probably on account of being better 
watered, and the fire being less powerful close 
to the stream.— Sinuuouds. The collection of 
oils exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1 $55, 
by Lieut, llawkes, was very extensive, and con¬ 
tained a very large number of highly interesting 
specimens. The series exhibited the oleaginous 
product* in a state of great purity, accompanied 
by the oil seeds yicldiug them. Mo considera¬ 
tion of cost or trouble had been allowed to in¬ 
terfere with providing all that was necessary to 
render the collection a complete illustration of 
the oils of Southern India. The value of the 
collection was greatly enhanced by the care which 
had been bestowed in the preparation, and the 
exclusion of all impurities in the process of ex¬ 
traction. —M. E. 11. J. This ollietr, as Reporter 
to the Jury, on the Sub Class “ oils,” published 
in the Reports of the Juries of the Exhibition, 
furnished observations on the extensive collection 
of oils, himself and others exposed. I'or the. oppor¬ 
tunity of having this done however, Southern In¬ 
dia is indebted to Lord Harris, to w hom this part 
of the Empire owes more for the practical develop¬ 
ment of its productive resources, than to any 
one since the days of James Anderson, Buchanan 
Hamilton, lleytie, Roxburgh and Ainslie by 
whom their existence was first made known. 
Erom the General and Local Exhibitions which 
as Governor of Madras he caused to lie held in 
1855-56 and 1857, the Commercial world and 
men of Science have been indebted for the 
learned essays, in the Juries Reports which 
emanated from I>r. II. E. C. Cleghorn, M. i>. Dr. 
A, Hunter, at. l>. Lt. H. 1\ llawkes. Dr. A. J. 
Scott, m.d. lieutenant Colonel Balfour, c.a. and 
Colonel G. P. Cameron, c.b.k.t. and k.c. 

The Aduloil of Travail eon; was forwarded to 
the Great Exhibition of JS51, but merits further 
attention It seems to be medicinal, blit the 
Botanical name of the plant producing it is not 
giveu. 

(574-1) Aleurites Triloba. Belgaum Walnut oil. 

Hiiljlee Badam Ka tael. Hind. 

The Mol ucca tree which produces the “ Lum- 
biatg nut” grows plentifully near Mydrabad. 
The nuts yield to very- large ‘percentage of Oil, 
and the tree ’isdfoatid to be vefy prolific. The 
nuts are -said to be strong u'pon a thin strip of 
bamboo, ami when lighted will burn like a can¬ 
dle ; a notice of this intereating substance may- 
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be found-in the Transactions of the Agri-Horti¬ 
cultural Society of India. (Vol, 8. p. 220.)— 
M.E.J.lt. ‘ 

(5742) Allium sativum. Garlic Oil. 

Velliiy.Poondoo yeanin', Tam. 

Good specimens of this medicinal oil were ex¬ 
hibited bv Major Miller, the Madras Tariff and 
Lieut. Jluwkes.— M. E. J. 11. 

(5743) Anucardhun oevideutah. Cashew nut 
oil. 

Mound ree rot lav yennsii, Tam. | K.ijoo kn tael, Hind 

The light yellow, sweet tasted and edible oil 
obtained from the uni ol this tree, is in every re¬ 
spect equal, if not. indeed superior, to either Olive, 
or Almond oil. It is very seldom prepared, the. 
nuts being used as a table fruit.— M. E. J. 

(A 7 I !• ) Auucnrdinniorudenlnle. Cashew Apple 
Od. This powerfully vesicating oil obtained from 
I lie pericarp of the Cashew Apple has lieen long 
known to the Native Physicians, and much re- 
sembles in its pioperties the acrid oil obtained 
from the marking nut (Semeearpus Anacardiuin). 
— M. E. J. It. 

(5745) Audropogou Calamus Aromalicns .— 
Iloosa Grass Oil. This Oil differs but little ei¬ 
ther in appearance or quality from Hie Lemon 
Grass Oil. It is used for the same purposes. 

(5746) Audropogon Schwuan/hns .—Lemon 
Grass Oil. 

Camachie Pilloo Tylum, Tam. 

This well known Oil is obtained by distillation 
from a grass, which grows plentifully in many 
parts of the country. It is much used ns a rube¬ 
facient for Rheumatic affections, as well as in 
Perfumery, for which purposes it is said to be 
largely exported from Travanoore. When newly 
made, this Oil is ol a light straw color, but age 
changes it to a deep red- Excellent specimens 
are exhibited by the Travnneore and Tanjorc Lo¬ 
ral Committees and by Lieut. llawkes. Mrs. 
Goodsir forwarded an excellent sample obtained 
from Ceylon. 

(5717) Antihunt Sutra. —Bishops Weed Oil. 
These well known carminative seeds yield by dis¬ 
tillation a very useful Oil which is given medici¬ 
nally, as a stomachic. Good specimens were 
shown bv Mr. Gay, the Tanjorc Local Commit¬ 
tee and Lieut. Hawke*. 

ANIMAL OILS. 

(5748) Fish Oil. —The preparation of fishoil 
is chiefly oonfiued to Malabar and the Western 
Coast whence it is exported to England (in large 
quantities, the demand is also yearly increasing. 

(5749) Fish Liver Oil.— Is also t prepared 
chiefly on the Western Coast Although some -is 
now made at Madras. The liver of the while 
ohprk is that generally Used. The mode of pre- 
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paring the best Cod liver oil which is equally ap¬ 
plicable to “ Fish liver” is thus described. 

“ Cud Liver Oil." —The proper season for. pre¬ 
paring this oil is early in January when the livers 
•are plump, firm, large, white, and full of oil — 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and are 
specifically lighter than water, these should be 
rejected, Good livers should cut smooth, and 
not tear, when cut none of the substanc^ should 
flow out in n half liquid state. The quantity of 
oil produced by livers depends much upon the 
time of the year. In the beginning of January 
100^) livers were found by experiment to yield 
37 Imperial gallons, and at the end of February 
an equal number only gave 23 gallons of oil. 
In the beginning of January 1000 livers of 
average size weighed 900 lbs. whilst in the last 
day of March the same number weighed only 
,575 lbs- The oil at these different seasons was 
equally pale, and the livers equally white, al¬ 
though much smaller aud more flabby in the lat¬ 
ter season. To prepare the oil -\\ash the liver 
very carefully, first removing the gall bladders 
which adhere to them, and infuse them in rain 
or other water free from salt. I Mace them over 
the fire and never allow the heat to exceed 12't 
or 130°. Oil. this head espaeial care must be 
taken, a higher degree of heat, alt hough \ h iding 
a larger product, communicates a rank fleshy 
taste and smell and heightens the. color of the 
oil, thereby rendering it disgusting to the pa¬ 
tient. 

(5750) Neats fool Oil. — Its uses as a soften¬ 
er of leather, &e &c. are well known. 

(5751) Oleum Cerer (Jil of —Fees wax 
submitted to destructive, distillation with the ad¬ 
dition of a little salt yields an empyivumatie oil 
which is much used in medicine by Native 
^Doctors. 

Guana Oil. —A specimen of this oil is exhi¬ 
bited by J. Bolide, Esq. of Gunloor. 

(5752) Jrachis hypngeu. Ground nut Oil. 

Vayr-cuddula venni.TAM. | Willavettie-mooag kic- 
Manilla noona, Tel. | pliullie ka tel, IIinu. 

This valuable oil, which of late years has 
been exported from Madras to a large amount, is 
obtained by expression from the seeds of the 
Ground of Manilla nut, which is now cultivated to 
a considerable extent in most parts of the Peninsu¬ 
la. In the year 1848-49—37,000 gallons were 
shipped, but in the two following years the Ex¬ 
ports exceeded 1,00,000 gallons, ft has however 
fallen to 57,207 gallons in i 852-53. It does not 
seem to be consumed to any 1-irgo extent in this 
couutry, although the ifttt itself is much eaten 
by the poorer classes. Itl9 spid to be used for 
adulterating gingely oil in , Wp§i; Arcot, where 
it costS from Bs. 1*8-0, to 2^13-0 per maund.. 
In the Nettore District, the seeds are procurable 
at lls. 1-8-0 per maund and in Tanjorc about 


200 acres are cultivated, producing anuually 75 
candies of oil at Bs. 2-fi-O per maund. The 
seeds yield about 43 per cent, of a clear straw 
coloured edible oil, which is an excellent substi¬ 
tute for olive oil, and makes a good soap. Its 
value in London itt January 1855 was 1247-10 
per ton. Perfect decolorization, far from depre-' 
dating, considerably enhances the value of this 
oil.— AT. E. J. R. See Ground nut. 

(5753) Argemone viexicanu. Bmmadundoo 
or Coorookoo oil. Prickly Poppy ; Jamaica yel¬ 
low thistle. 

Hniiwnitundoo ypiinni, Tam. j Fariuirie datura ka tarl. 

Urumaditndic Noona, Tki,. | Hind. 

This pale yellow limpid oil may be obtained iu 
large quantities from the round corrugated seeds 
of tjie prickly poppy, which was originally intro¬ 
duced from Mexico in ballast, but. now flourishes 
luxuriantly in all parts of India It is some¬ 
times expressed by the natives and used in lamps, 
lmt is doubtless adapted to other and more im¬ 
portant uses. In North A root it costs from 11s. 
1-14-0 to 11s. 2-1-0 per maund.— M. E J. R. 

(5754) Russia Louyifolia. Illoopoo Oil. 

Jllcpic Yianmi, Tam. j Mohay ka tel, Hind. 

This semi-solid oil is expressed from the seeds 
of a tree which is everywhere common iu Sou¬ 
thern India, it is seldom sold in the bazar, but 
the seeds are collected, and the oil manufactured 
by the Natives for private consumption. Tlie 
seeds contain about 30 per cent of oil of a bright 
yellow colour. It is procurable in South Areot 
at 11s. 25 per candy, or Us. I 4 0 per maund-— 
i in Bellary at 3 S i), in Bliopaul at fts. 3 12 0. 
In Tanjorc, it may be lmd to the extent of 2,702 
candies at the rate of 2 8 8 per maund. 

Uses. —This oil makes excellent candles and 
soap. Of the latter, several specimens were con¬ 
tributed (Cl. xxix) from Tnnjore, Madras, &e- 
Its chief use is, however, for burning in lamps, 
j and as a substitute for butter iu Native cookerv. 
The very great difference in colour, consistence 
and flavour, which is observable in the many 
specimens of this oil entirely attributable to the 
mode of preparation, and to the presence in some 
cases of a very large proportion of mucilage and 
other extraneous matter. A bright colored speci¬ 
men from Tanjore, on being treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, proved remarkably pure, samples 
ot the same oil, from Bajhamundry and Tinnevelly 
aud from Lieut.. Hawkea were equally good, 
but those from Nellpre and Mysore deposited a 
large amount of mucilage,— M. E. J. R. ■ 

(5755) Bassiu Latifolia. Mahwa Oil. Sever¬ 
al specimens of oil under this name were exhibit¬ 
ed, at the Madras Exbutition of 1855 but doubt 
existed as to ibeir being really the produce of 
the B . ktifblia, which has always been described 
ns a solid oft or butter, whereas tho se now 
shown are quite liquid at ordinary temperature. 
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liie 11. latifolia is -produced plentifully in lien* 
gal,'but it is not yet ascertained that it grows 
in the Madras Presidency.— M. E. J. 11. 

(5756) Boinbax penlandrnui. Silk Cotton seed 
Oil. A dark brown though clear oil is obtained 
by expression from the seed of the silk cotton 
tree, the fibre of which is largely used as a stuff¬ 
ing for pillows, mattresses, Ste. kc. 

(5757) Bryonia Oil. 

Toomuttikai yennai/l’AM. j Uoddama kaia nooim,Tni. 

This oil is used for burning in Lamps in some 
parts of the country, where the fruit abounds. 
It is extracted by boiling in water, and is procur¬ 
able only in very small quantities.— M. E. J. Ji. 

The Brooaga Main gum Ointment and the Vish- 
namoosty or snake tree ointment of Masulipntam 
appear to be new products, but being unaccom¬ 
panied w'itli any information as to source from 
which they are derived, this cannot be accurately 
determined. 

(5758) Baten Frontfosa. Moodoogn Oil. The 
seeds of this tree yield a small quantity of a 
bright clear oil which is sometimes used medi¬ 
cinally.—Af. E. J. It. 

(5759) Cabbage seed Oil. Exhibited in the 
Madras tariff - -M. E. J. It. 

(5760) Calv/t by Ham rat aba ? A new' oil under 
the name of Gherroo Pinuucottay is sent from 
Cochin. 

Major Miller, Assistant Commissary tiencral, 
Pangalore, forwards a new oil under the 
name of “ Pootronjic.” The same oil was 
also shown by Mr. Lose of Madras and Lieut. 
Hawkes. 

(576L Cnloplnyllum iuophylhtm. Pinnaeotay 
or Poon-seed oil. 

Pitntay yenuni, Tam. j Suqmuka tad. Ilixn. 

Pimiay noonn, 'I'm,, 

The fresh seeds of the “ Alexandrian laurel” 
when shelled, and subjected to pressure yield a 
dark green oil of a peculiar odour. Old seeds 
yield a higher colored and thicker product. In 
the year 1847-48, flails 3,871 of the oil, and 
cwt. 508 of the seeds, were shipped from Madras 
chiefly to Ceylon and t he Straits, it has now ceased 
to be an article of Export. In Tanjore, 437 acres 
producing on an average 2 4 jj cullums per acre of 
seed are covered with this tree : this yields 20711 
inaunds of oil at 11s. 20-4 per inaund. In Tiu- 
ncvelly, it costs As. 4-8 and Trichinopoly As. 4 
per seer. In Tanjore, it is used for Lamps, and 
• for caulking vessels, but it appears to be chiefly 
valuable as a medicine. It is seldom procurable 
in the bazar, but is. expressed .when required. 
Samples from Canara, under the name of “ Ho- 
nay,” from Goa by the name of “ Oleum unda,” 
from Cochin called. “ l’erun Poonaka,” aud from 
Masulipatam.— M. E. J. II. 
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(5702) Cannabis saliva. Hemp seed oil. 

Ganja yetma, Tam. 

This oil is obtained by expression from the 
seeds of the common hemp, which is cultivated 
in many parts of the countiy. In Russia, the 
oil is much used for burning in Lamps, but it is 
unknown to the natives of India. Three speci¬ 
mens are exhibited, one of a deep green colour 
from Tanjore, another of an olive green sent by 
! Lieut. Il.nvkes aud the third in the Madras 
! Tariff. — M. E. J JI. 

j (5763) Cardamom seed Oil. (Fixed.) .This is . 
| sent as a “ new oil” by Mr. Hose, but is already 
j well known. 

j 15704) Carlhumus tiuctorins. Snfllower oil. 

| Cliemloorookoo rrmini, ] Kumir or Coosttiu ka tael, 

| Tam. Ui.nji, 

Kou.-umbii noouay, Ti.i„ 

A light yellow clear oil obtained from the seeds 
; of the plant, yielding the well known dye. It 
grows plentfully in Mysore and TiimevelU. In 
Mysore and Bellary, it. costs about Its. 2-8-0 per 
mnuml, ami is used for lamps, culinary ami 
other purposes.— M. A’. J. It. 

(5 705) Cetas/ras panicalala. Malkuiigunee 
or staff ti ee oil. 

V.iluluvy yemati, Tam. j Mulkungunce ka tael, 

Ilawingir nootia, Tr.i, | Mind. 

The deep scarlet, colored oil obtained by c%- 
I pressiou from the seeds of this shrub is used in 
j medicine, the seeds submitted to destructive dis- 
i tillation yield the oleum nigrum. — M. E. J. It. 

(5 7001 Crlnslms Fanirnlata. Olenin Nigrum. 

Vaylarir tyluai, Tam. 

An cmpyrcumatic oil obtained by the destruc¬ 
tive distillation of the seeds of this Celastrus, ei¬ 
ther alone or in combination with other ingre¬ 
dients. It is much used in the treatment of 
Beri-beri, Malcolmson’s Essay, p. 312. 

(5707) Cheerongie Oil Chirongia sapidu or 
Buchannuia Latifolia. 

Sarny puppoo iioonav, ] C’hecronjie or Charoolic ka 
Tin-. * l tael, Hind. 

The kernels of this tree are eaten by the na- 
tiics to promote fatness, they abound in a straw 
colored, sweet tasted and limpid oil which is 
> seldom extracted. The tree grows plentifully in 
Mysore and Cuddapah.— M. E. J. B. 

(5708) Cocos nucfe.ra. C’ocoanut oil. 

Taynga yennai, Tam, j Narel-ka-Tcl, Hivi>. 

Teucnya Noona, Tei.. | 

The average annual quantity of this oil ex¬ 
ported from Madras, from 1847-48 to 1652-53 
is about Galls 9,00,00/1 P er ,,imura ' Of this by 
far the largest portion is sent to the United 
Kingdom aud France, the remainder finds its 
way to Arabia, Mauritius, Bombay and the 
(Indian) French Forts. 
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Price .—The prices of this oil vary considera¬ 
bly in different. parts of the country. For the 
quarter ending 31st October 1854., the max; and 
the min ; were Us. 8-5-4 at Jubbulpore, and Its. 


01 L$. 

by the better classes of natives, and by the, poor 
as a substitute for ghee. The batter thus pre¬ 
pared does not appear to possess any of the pur¬ 
gative qualities of the Gamboge resiii, but is con- 


1-12-9 at IIhow per tnaund. The average ofjsidered an antiscorbutic ingredient in food, 
tweuty one large stations in the Madras Prcsi-j The above interesting particulars have been fur- 
deney giving Its. 4-9-5 per tnaund, or about, j nished In’ If. R. Oswald, Esq. M. ». (Nuggur 
4)41-2 per ton. The market-value of “Cochin J Divisoh, Mysore Commission.— Af. E. J. 11. 
oil” in London (January 18 <5) was 4HG. 10--! ... ., ,, , i . . 

the average being £tG to 48. The best oil is i f (^ J4) 0/Z. 4 rom Canara obtained 

that exported from Cochin, and the neighbour-1 ro, 4 n the P U, P of .,f l,c t,ee . ; c0 . ns,,lere,i excd ‘ 
ing ports on the Malabar Coast. It usually j rerae,, y ior Atl,eun,at,c P""' 8 ' 
fetches 20s. per ton more than the Ceylon or' (5775) Gnilrntdina Bondur. Bornluc nut. Oil. 
Cmomaudel coast article. ^ j O.lichikni yem.m, Tam. 

hues. In Lmope, foi Candle ami soap ma- j r |'lie oil of this common seed is mentioned by 
nufacture, lor lubricating machinery, ice. &c. In i \indie, as being considered useful in convulsions 
India, for making soap, anointing the person, for I ail( | , )a j sV . The seeds themselves are believed 
cookery, lamps and in medicine.- M. E. J. 11. j (o , )OSS <4 tonic virtues. Lscd solely as a medi- 
See Cocos. AY. 1C Lmlcrwood, Ksq., exhi j c .j ll( , _ E.J.ll. 


bits nil empyrcumatic oil a 11 <I pyroligneous neb 
obtained by the destructive distillation of cocoa- 
nut shells. The latter substance has been used 
successfully in developing photagraphs by (lie 
collodion process. The oil or tar mixed with 
ordinary “japan varnish” is said to lx; used with 
advantage in the “ backing up” of positive 
pictures. 

(5700) Cation ihjlhnn. Croton or Xapau- 
lah oil. 

Neerviilitin veniiai, Ta.M. I .lumnl-goliiykn tael, 

Nnypiiluin viltiloo, Tki.. | IIinu. 

This is a well known medicinal oil, the use of 
which as a drastic purgative, seems to be de¬ 
creasing.— M. E. J. 11. 

(5770) Cue it mis Colun/nl/uts. Coloevnth seed 
Oil. 

(5771) Cur inn a melo, Melon seed Oil. Pilolia 
Fusjhum—Tbarl)oo/.a, Khurbooza, i'umpkin 
seed Oil. 

(5772) Oucvrbifa ju'po, Cucumber seed Oil. 

Vulerikoi yennni, Tam. | Thosa noonn, Ti:i.. 

A clear edible oil.— M. E. J. li. 

(5773) Garciuia picloria, Gamboge Butter. 

(Rox.) 

Mukki-tylum, Tam. | AraMiiagoorghv yciinai, Can. j leaved Physic-nut Oil 

The solid butter contained in the seeds of the j Caat. nmmmk veiuini. Tam. 
“ Gamboge tree” a species closely allied to the 
G. purpurea which produces the “ cooum butter” 
has attracted attention. The Gamboge tree 
grows abundantly in certain parts of the Mysore 
and Western coast jungles. The oil which is 
procurable in moderate quantities, is prepared by 
pounding the seed in a stoue mortar and boiling 
the mass, until the butter, or oil rises to the 
surface. Two and a half measures of seed should 
yield one seer and ft half of butter. In the 
Nuggur Division of Mysore, it is sold at the 
rate of As 1-4 pev seer of 24 Rs. weight, or at 
£SG-6 per ton, and is chiefly used as a lamp oil 


(57 7it) CnhoUa olri/rra, Ramtill oil—Vebesi- 
na saliva. 

ViiliTsaloo Ximuay, Tki.. | Kiiiu 'Till ka Tail, TTiNi). 

This suect tasted edible oil is plentiful in the 
Mysore, Viz.agapatam and Ganjam Districts. It. 
is used for nearly the same purposes as the se- 
saniuni. It is procurable in t.lie Nuggur Divi¬ 
sion of Mysore at Rs. 3 8 0 per mount 1 !, but is 
considered inferior to gingelv oil.— M. E. J. R. 

(5777) /linn Crepitans. Sand Box tree oil, 
The seeds of this tree (which has been introdu¬ 
ced from Jamaica) yield by expression an oil, as 
the whole tree abounds in poisonous matter, this 
oil probably partakes of its deleterious nature. 
The tree grows in the Madras Horticultural 
Gardens. 

(5778) lfi/dnacarpus iuidiriaus. Thortay Oil. 
From Canara a very valuable vegetable tallow, 
j used for sores. 

! (577t*) Inga didcis. Ooorookoopilly Oil. The 

; seeds of this common hedge plant yield by ex- 
I pression a light coloured oil, about the consis- 
i tcnce of castor oil. Us qualities and. uses re- 
I quire to be ascertained. 

(5780) latropha ( Cnrcas) Pargans. Angular- 

Jniiglip erundie ka tel, 
Adcvcc mni'diiixio uoonn, Hind. 

T1.1.. 

This oil, which has of late been imported into 
England, as a substitute for Linseed oil, is ex¬ 
pressed from the fruit of a species of latropha, 
which abounds in all parts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The colour is somewhat paler than, the l)£st * 
linseed oil. It can be (obtained ip some parts of 
the country wljcre it is plentiful, for little more 
than the cost of manufacture. It is pow chiefly 
used in lamps. A light . straw colored specimen 
was shown by Lieutenant Hawkes and several 
good but rather high colored samples from the 
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Tanjore and Travancore Local Committees and i This valuable and much used medicinal oil is 
the Madras Tariff.— M. E. J. JR. ! obtained by either expression or Boiling, frdui. 

(5781 ) Jatrbpha glauca. Glaucous leaved I U,K «**!» of tlie Rboye raeutioned trees. which are 


Physic nut Oil. 

Addale or Authanlay yennai, Tam. 

This oil which in appearance approaches castor 
seems to be but little known. It is fluid and 
light, straw colored, and is procurable in South 
Arcot, where the plant grows on waste bind. It 
is now chiefly used medicinally as a counter irri¬ 
tant, but if procurable in sufficient quantity 
seems likely to prove au useful oil. A high eo- 


| common throughout Southern Asia. It enters 
much into tl»e practice of native Physicians, by 
whom it is administered internally aa an- nnthelg 
mintic, and externally as a liniment, ill Rheuma¬ 
tism, headache and as an application to idcers. 
The oil is of a deep yellow colour,, has a stcon- 
smell and au unpleasant bitter taste. Id the 
year 1817-49 galls 1,587 were exported from 
Madras, and in the year 1851-52, galls 1,917, 
ill 1352-53, galls 3,1 11. 


lored specimen was sent from Tiunevellv .ami one J 1 S {, | ,s ,s > 111 • } * 1C chief market is 

of a pale straw colour from Lieutenant Hawke*.! , m i; mfc t u: demand 18 n0 * constant.—"AT. 


a pa 
-J \L E. J. B. 


(5782) Lepidium sativum —Country Cress Oil. 
Alie-veric yennai, Tam, 


E. J. 11. 


application to sores. 

(3 7 88 ) Miuntsops (jfiHf/i. Mimusops Oil. 


medicinal oil. Obtainable in tolerably 
quantities in some parts of the Country. 


large 
is 


It 


(5787) Mema Ferrm. Nagn-sumpnnghee Oil. 
Ibis valuable oil is procurable in Cniiara, at thef 
rate of l>s. 4 and tin; seed at 1-8-0 per maund. 

This oil is extracted from the seeds of the | It is used both as a lamp oil and as a healing 
“Chinesewall cress.” Its qualities ami uses 1 ■ 
have yet to be determined. It must, not be con¬ 
founded with “ Linseed oil” the Tamil name of 
which is the same ns that of the present article. 

(5783) Linum usitatmmnvi. Linseed oil. 

Alliverie yennai, Tam. | Ulsee ka tael. Him 

Avecsee noona, Tan. j 

The seed from which this oil is expressed, has 
long been cultivated to a limited extent in Nag- 
pore, Bellary and other parts of the Madras ! 

Presidency. There is an impression that the 
oil obtained from the Indian plant is inferior 
to that imported from England, but it will 
be found on experiment, that this arises from ! 
the former having been imperfectly freed from 
mucilage, which prevents its drying. The seed < 
is now an article of export from Madras to | 
the amount, (1852-53) of cwt. 1,106. In the |W"’ n "" 
year 1852-53, English Linseed oil to the amount j Morungliy yennai. 1am 

of galls 4-552 and valued at Its. 8.763 was ini- . ~ 

ported into Madras, whilst at the same time cwt. 

1,045 of the seed were exported from hence 
mostly to England : it .appears that it can be 
made on the spot for much less than the average 
value of the English oil. This fact, it is hoped, 
needs only to be pointed out, to be taken advan¬ 
tage of. It would, however, be necessary to 
guard against the adulteration of this oil, with 
any of the other greasy oils which would of 
course infallibly destroy its drying properties. 

— ME. J. B. See Fi.ax. 


known in England.— M. E. J. It. 

I (5789) Mooroogana lal/oir. This valuable 
substance which even at high temperatures is 
| perhaps (be most solid oil with which we arc 
I yet acquainted, was forwarded from Cauara by 
! F. N. Maltbv, Esq. If procurable in large 
quantities, and at a moderate cost, it promises 
to be a valued material for the manufacture of 
candles, See. &c. It. is used for medieitial pur¬ 
poses, &e. fee. and as a cure for cattle wounded 
bv Tigers. 

( 5790 ) Ilypermtlltera moringa: Moringa Pterg~ 
Ben or Moringa oil. 

Saliujna, Hind. 
Moninga noona, Teu j ’ , 

Ben nut oil has long been considered valuable 
on account of the lengthened'period, which it 
may be kept, without contracting rancidity. The 
tree from which the “nuts” are obtained, is com¬ 
mon iu all parts of the country, the flowers, 
leaves and fruit are eaten by the natives, nud the 
rasped root is used by Europeans as a substitute 
for horse-radish, to which circumstance it owes 
its common name of “ horse-radish tree.” The 
oil however is seldom made iu India, nor does U 


j now form an article of export.— M . E. J. It, 
(5784 ) Macassar Oil. The qualities of this f ( 579 1) Muristica Moschata, Nutmeg butter, 
oil which is said to have been obtained from j ... T ,,.,,, 1 ... t .„i i|. Nn 

Macassar, tl,e capital of the Celebes Wan.!, re-! | ' ' 

quire to be determined, it is used by the natives j obWne(l b .™,„, ss ioi, tern the nutmeg, 

. *11 1*._ i 


of Singapore as a hair oil. 

(5785) Mamloo Oil. From Canara used for 
lamps. 

(5786) Azudiraehta Indica; et Melia Azadi- 
rach. Margosa or Ncem oil 


Vaypnm yennai, Tax. 
Vapa noona, Tel, 


Neem lot Tael, ltlNU. 


! it has au aromatic smell from the volatile oil it 
contains. t 

(5792) Necradimootoo oil Neerada. .! 
Mootoo yennai, Tam. | Jungiie l*4at»ka tael, Wind. 
This valuable oil was sent/ to' the Exliibi- 
I tion under the various names of; Neeradec-moo- 
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too, jungle Almond, Maroty, Tamnnn, Mnrnvet- 
tie, Neervettie and Soorty. It ia said to be in 
great repute, as a medicine amongst native prac¬ 
titioners, and the kernel enters largely into their 
prescriptions. It might probably be found of 
use in the arts, it much resembles almond oil 
but is rather thicker. The seeds cost in Madras 
As. 2-6 per seer.— *M. E. J. If. 

(5793) Nigclla sativa. Fennel Flower Oil. 

Carftn Seeragum, Tam. | Kulonjeeaud Siali Danali, 

Nulla Gillikarra, Ten | Hind. 

The black aromatic seeds of the nigella saliva, 
yield by expression a dark colored fragrant oil. 
— M. E. J. R. 

(5791) Paparer somni/erum. l'oppy Oil. 

Gas cnsa yennai, Tam. j Khush-khitsh ka tael, 
Casa-casa noonn. Tun. | Hind. 

The poppy is largely cultivated throughout 
Mahva and the Opium districts, where the drying 
oil obtained from the seed is more extensively 
used than any other, both in lamps and as food. 
At Bhopaul tlie oil is procurable at the rate of 
Its. 4 - 8-0 per mauml of 25lbs. or £ 10-6 per ton 
By simple exposure to the rays of the sun iu 
shallow vessels, this oil is rendered perfectly co¬ 
lourless. ft is much pri'/.od by European artists. 

—jif. e. J , R. 

(5795) Olive, Wild, or Pootroojie Oil. Ob¬ 
tained by expression from a handsome tree grow¬ 
ing plentifully in Canara and Mysore. 

(5796) Polanhia Viscosa. Viscid Cleomc Oil. 

Nohi-cadaghoo, Tam. 

This warm and pungent little seed when 
subjected to very powerful pressure, yields a 
moderate per- ceutage of a light olive green 
colored limpid oil, which promises to be useful 
for purposes requiring a very liquid oil. 

. 0797) Poonga or Kitrimj Oil. Dalbergia 
arborca or Pougamia Glabra. 

Poonga yeunai, Tam. 1 Knrunj ka tail, IIinh. 

Kanoogoo nooaa, Tki.. [ 

This oil, which ill some parts of the Country 
is used to a large extent in adulterating lamp 
oil, is expressed from the seeds of a tree, com¬ 
mon in most parts of the Madras Presidency. 
In North Arcot, Bellary, and the Xuggur Divi¬ 
sion of Mysore, the oil is procurable at Its. 
2 - 8-0 per mound. It is chiefly used as a lamp 
oil by the poorer classes.— M. E. J. li. 

(5798) Sahcottay Oil. From Canara, used 
for cutaneous diseases. 

(5799) Santalum album. Sandal seed Oil. 

OhundanwpttSjllUm yennai, Tam. 

The seeds of the sandal wood tree yield by ex¬ 
pression a thick and viscid oil which is burnt by 
the poorer dasBesialamps. 

(5800) Santalum album. Sandalwood OiU 
Chundana yennai, Tam. 
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. Specimens of this oil arc exhibited by the Sa¬ 
lem and Canara Local Committees, the Madras 
Tariff and Lieut. Hawkes. ^L’he exports araouut 
annually to about 100 cwt. 

(5801) Rapkanus salivas. ltndish seed Oil. 
Exhibited in the Madras Tariff.— M.E.J.R. 

(5802) Ricinus communis, Castor Oil. Fruc- 
tibus miuoribus. 

Sitt-amuuakei yennai, Bareek erundie ka tel, 

Tam. [Txl. Hind- 

Chitt-amindialoo noona, 

Two varieties of the Kicinus communis, one 
hearing small and the other large seeds, are pro¬ 
duced all over India. The small seeded variety 
yields the best product, and is employed in pre¬ 
paring the oil exported for medicinal purposes. 

Mode of Preparation. —The fresh seeds after 
having been sifted and cleaned from dust, 
stones, and all extraneous matters, and slightly 
crushed between two rollers, freed by hand from 
huskr and coloured grains, are enclosed in clean 
gunny. They then receive a slight pressure 
in an oblong mould which gives a uniform 
shape and density to the packets of seed. The 
“ Bricks” os they arc technically called, are then 
placed alternately with plates of sheet irou in 
the ordinary screw or hydraulic press. The oil 
thus procured is received in clean tin pans, 
and water the proportion of a pint to a 
gallon of oil being added, the whole is boiled 
until the water lias evaporated, the mucilage 
will be found to have subsided and encrusted the 
bottom of the pan, whilst the albumen solidified 
by the heat, forms u white layer between the oil 
and the water. Great eare must be taken in remov¬ 
ing the pan from the tire, the instant the whole 
of the water has evaporated, which may be known 
by the bubbles having ceased, for if allowed to 
remain longer, the oil which has hitherto been of 
the temperature of boiling water or 212 °, sudden¬ 
ly rises to that ot oil or nearly G 00 °, thereby 
heightening the color and communicating an 
empyremind ic taste and odour. The oil is then 
tillered through blanket, flannel, or American 
: drill, and put into cans tor exportation. It is 
| usually of a light straw colour, sometimes ap¬ 
proaching to a greenish tiuge. The cleaned seeds 
yield from 47 to 50 per cent of oil worth iu Eng¬ 
land from Id. to 5 d. per lb. The following is 
.the result of experiments made at Madras ami 
Calcutta to ,ascertaiu 4 he per-centage of oil in the 
Castor seed (January 27th, 185o.) 

Calcutta. —1400 lbs of seed yield kernels and 
raw oil as follows :— ■, 

Kernels. Oil. . 

1st Sort.632lbs..;..824lba. 

.2nd Sort.,1841ba^........ 8 7-jlhs.. 

3rd Sort.164lbs*>........ 76|lbs. 

Making a total of 9801bs. of kernels and 
4881bs. of raw oil from l,4001bs. of seed,. 
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Afadrns. —1400 lbs. of seed yield raw oil 
.as follows: 

1 st Sort.,....i..318 lbs. of oil. 

2 nd Sort .. 88 lbs. do. 

3rd Sort. 74 lbs. do. 

Making a total of 480 lbs. of oil from 1400 
lbs. of seed. 

The Cost of the Madras oil is as .follows : 

14 )0 lbs. of seed at Its. 3 3 per bag of 164 

lbs. 27 3 4 

llnsking and selecting kernels and 

eooly hire. 3 11 9 

Crushing, moulding, pressing and boiling 2 7 1 

Filtering and sundries... 2 8 0 

Overseer’s pay, (iodown Kent, ke. ke. I 0 2 
30) empty Quart bottles, corks ke.... 34 4 8 j 
Cleaning and Packing charges. 4 8 0 ! 

Its. 76 1 0 I 

Or an average of Annas 4 3 \, 7 lf per quart of 
First, Second and Third sort oil ^4d per. lb. 

Uses. —This oil is chiefly used as a mild Pur¬ 
gative. Soap of good quality may be made of it, 
but the cost and disagreeable smell which it 
communicates, preelude its general use. 

Exports. —Average for the last 4 years 1849-50 
to 1852-53 11,325 galls, per annum. 

At the Madras ICxhibition of 1851, the sain- I 
pies of this oil exhibited In Mr. Gay, 
Madras, Mr. kolilhoff, Tanjorc, and Monsieur 
Godefroy ot Pondicherry, were particularly fine 
Mr. Gay’s specimen was the clearest, and most 
limpid, and devoid of any offensive smell. These 
qualities however do not arise from any superi¬ 
ority of the seed, or care in extraction, but irom 
repeated decolori/.ation with animal charcoal, 
which in the opinion of many eminent Medical 
men, considerably detracts from its strength and 
efficacy. Appavoo Pitlay of Tinnevelly, the Nel- 
lore Local Committee, and Lieut llawkes also ex¬ 
hibited excellent specimens. "When manufactur¬ 
ed iu the ordinary Native mill, this oil is some¬ 
times used by the richer classes iu Lamps. 

Castor oil ( extracted hot.) This differs from 
the preceding only iu the mode of preparation — 
The seeds are boiled for two hours in water, 
dried for three days in the -sun, freed from the 
shells, pounded and then boiled in fresh water, j 
until the whole of the oil has risen to the surface. 
Five seers of the seeds or 3 Jib. should by this 
process yield a quart of oil. This is the sort 
generally used in medicine by native practition¬ 
ers, it is straw colored, and free from any ua- 
pleasent taste or 9 raeiL— M. E. J.R. 

(5808) Jlicinus communis. Castor or Lamp 
oil. ; fructibus majoribus. 

Vullak ennai, Tam. ! Chinch-ka tel, Hind. 

Ped-amidum, Tti.. 
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This oil which is obtained from the large seeded 
variety of the “ Ricinus commuuis” is- sometimes 
drawn cold, aud a straw-colored specimen scarcely 
distinguishable in quality from the oil of the 
small seeded variety was shown by Lieiit. Hawke's. 
It L however more usually extracted by heat, and 
forms the common “Lamp oil” of the Bazar. 

Mode of preparation —The seeds htfvitij? been 
partially roasted over a charcoal tire, both to 
coagulate the albumen and to liquify the oil, are 
then pounded and boiled in water until the oil 
rises to the surface. The roasting process, how- 
I ever gives it a deeper red colour and an euj- 
pyremnatio odour. 

Price .—The price, of this oil varies in different 
parts of the country from Its. 1 10 0 to Rs. 3-13 
6 per mamul of 25lbs. The average of nineteen 
large stations, iu all parts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency for the Quarter ending 31st October 1854, 
was Us. 2 8 6 per mnuud. 

tV*.—Chiefly for lamps. 

Exports .—Average of the last six years. 
Galls. 27,561 per annum.— AT. E. J. Jt. See 
Castor Oil. 

(5801) Castor Oil. Wild. (A new species) 
from Canara. Js burnt iu lamps. 

(5805) Sapiudus emarginatus. Sonpnut oil. 

I'oovnudie cottay or PoAn- j Kooeoodie nootin, Tt:r,. 
num-kai yomiai, Tam. | Eeethny ka tael, limn. 

This semi-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
1 Soap-nut. Its cost prevents its general use.— 
AT. E J .R. 

(5806) Sareostigina Kleinii. Poovana Oil. 
Was exhibited by the Tinnevelly and Travan- 
core Local Committees, and by the Rev. E. 
Jolmston, Cottayam, and is reported to be useful 
i in Rheumatism.— M. E. J. R. The Revd. E. 

| Jonstone of Cottayaiu forwarded a specimen of 
J the oil of Surcoslit/ina Kleinii. This substance 
! lias been long known under the name of Poovnna 
J aud Poovengah, but the exhibitor was the first 
to ascertain its correct Botanical name. This 
medicinal oil is used largely on the Western 
Coast, and seems especially to merit further in¬ 
vestigation.— AT. E. J. R. 

(5S07) Seotecarpus anacardiutn. Marking nut 
Oil. 

’Shayng eotty yennai, Tam. j Bhillawan ka tael, TIinii. 
Neliajie noona, TtL. | 

The acrid and vesicating oil which is found 
between the two lainime of the pericarp of the 
j marking nut b collected and used as a preven¬ 
tive against the attacks of white ants, and%y 
native practitioners in rheumatic and leprous 
affectiqns. By boiling the whole nut not, divest¬ 
ed of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained which 
acts as a blister. The preparation or collection 
either, of the oil or acrid juice is liable to cause 
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much irritation and inflammation of the hands, ' Ises. —In Iiulta, it is chiefly used in cookery, 
lace, 8 ms, of those engaged in the work.— in anointing the person, for making soap, and 
M. E. J. R. j for burning in lamps. In England, it is chiefly 


(5808) Setatnum Orietdale. Gingeley or Sc* 
samuin Oil (black seeded variety.) 

Meel.hu Till ka tad, 

lllNT). 


Nool ennai, Tam. 

M undie uoonay, Tel, 


used for the manufacture of soap, and for 
burning in Table-lamps, for which it is better 
suited than cocoanut oil, owing to the lower 
temperature at which the latter congeals. . 

Price .—Value in Knglaml (January 1855) 
This oil which is perhaps consumed to a! £ 47.10 per ton. ImliH'dreiit parts of the Madras 

nvtont flmn onv n! Ki>r liv t.llft ft I ! li.«h,..- 


greater extent than any other by the Natives of 
India, is, moreover, second only to cocoanut oil 
ia its importance as an article of commerce. It 
is extensively cultivated throughout the whole of 
the Madras Presidency, and has been exported as 
follows. 

Gingeley Seed, 


Years 1647-48 
Qr. 17,516>..R*. 1,60,134 
Years 1849-50. 


as 

Years 1846-49. | A root.,. 3 

Qr. 8,591 ... Its. 1,02,720 . Bangalore,. .. 3 

Years 1850 51. | Bdlarv,. a 


Presidency the price of this oil varies from 
Its. 15 0 to Its. GOO per mutual of 251bs. In 
S. Arcot it is procurable at Its. 27 12 5 per eandy. 
The prices per maund of this oil, at the under¬ 
mentioned stations, for the quarter ending 31st 
October 1854, were as follow. 

A. I*. BS. a. r. 

8 0 Madura,. 5 8 3 

7 3 Mangalore,... 4 


Curt. 1,44,125 Rs. 299,412 Cwt. 2.27,779 R». 4.37,185 ! ' 

Y„,,p. 18SI-52 t Yi*arK 1852 53 I BerhaitipoiC, 


1 V. 


Cwt. 1,09,414 Rs. 302,559 Cwt. 2,51,013 Its. 5,31,064 
Gingeley Oil. 


Years 1847-48. 

Gl. 19 520.Rs. 14,766 

Years 1849-50. 

GI. 52,721... Rs. 36,294 

Years 1851-52. 

Gl. 4G.196.Bs. 26,722 


Years 1848 49. 

Gl. 14,686.Rs. II 535 

Years 1850-51. 

Gl 77.262. Rs. 48,605 

Years 1852-53. 

Gl 72,607.Rs. 43,608 


Of the gingeley seed exported in 1852-53 
the Vuked Kingdom received cwt. 12-713— 
Ceylon, cwt. 590— Prance, cwt. 2,87,225 — 
Pegue, cwt. 741—Bombay, cwt. 113—Malacca, 
cwt. 33 and Travancore, ew t. 148. Of the quan¬ 
tity of oil ( 72,607 gals.) exported in the same 
year—gals. 42,043 were shipped to the United 
Kingdom—gals. 2,968 to Ceylon—gals. 4,232 
to Mauritius and Bourbon—gals. 19,698 to 
Pegue—gals. 46 to Bengal—gals. 27 to the 
French (Indian) ports, and gals. 3,593 to 
Malacca. 

Mode of preparation .—The great disparity 
of color observed in the specimens of this oil 
is to be attributed to the mode of prepara¬ 
tion. The method sometimes adopted is that 
of throwing the fresh seeds, without any 
cleansing process, into the common mill, and 
expressing in the usual way. The oil thus 
Incomes mixed with a large portion of the 
coloring matter of the epidermis of the seed, 
and is neither so pleasant to the eye, nor so 
agreeable to the taste, as that obtained by first 
repeatedly washing the seeds in cold water, or 
by boiling them, for a short time, until the 
whole of the reddish brown coloring matter is 
removed, and the seeds have become perfectly 
.white- They are then dried in the sun, and the 
oil expressed as usual. . This prooess yields 40 
to 44, t per cent, of a very pale straw colored 
sweet' smelling oil, an excellent substitute for 
olive oil. 


Caimunorc, 
(huldapah, ... 2 

Juulnult,. 2 

Jublmlporc,.. I 

Madras,. 3 

Masulipatam. 3 


8 

0 

8 0 I’aiamcotta,... 4 12 0 

' <» 0 Pmilgliaut, ... 3 7 0 

13 0 Samuleotta,.. 2 10 8 

6 0 Secunderabad 2 3 J 1 

5 0 Triohinopoly, 4 18 

14 0 Vellore,.3 14 0 

0 0 Yizagapatam, 3 2 f 

Excellent specimens of this oil were exhibited by 
the Cochin, Tinncvelly, Kajalnuundrv, Tanjorc, 
Nellorc and Canara Local Committees, by Mr. 
Kolilhotf of Tanjorc, and Lieut, llawkes.— 
M E. J. li. 

Second sort Gingeley Oil, erroneously called 
“ Rape,” (Kharasanee velloo), red seeded variety. 
This oil is expressed from a variety of sesamum 
and differs hut little from the one abovemen- 
tioned. In Tanjorc, it is procurable at Rupees 
3-9-0 per maund. 

The following particulars "concerning the two 
varieties of plant, yielding this important oil 
have been furnished by E. Copleston, Esq., 
Bajahmundry. 

Two varieties of, Sesamum arc cultivated for 
the sal e of the oil. 

The gingeley seed par excellence is the pro¬ 
duce of the plant, which is sown in the 
month of March, after the rice crop, and is 
irrigated twice, once at sowing, and once after¬ 
wards. The seed which is black, and is called 
1 st sort gingeley, from the fact of its yielding 
the largest per ccntagc of oil, ripens in May, 
and sells at the rate of Bs. 60 per candy of 500 
lbs. Tbe oil obtained from both varieties, sells 
at the same price, viz. Bs. 2 14 6 to Bs. 3 per 
maund of 25 lbs. according to quality. 

Second sort gingeley is ttown in, June, and pro¬ 
duces a red seed. The plapt although a little lar¬ 
ger resembles in most respects the forme*, it has, 
however, a somewhat longerleaf, and the flower 
differs a shade or two in color. A candy of 500 
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lbs. of this seed sells at Rs. 57-S 0. The price 
of the oil is the same as that of gingeley. This ; 
seed has of -late been exported to France, in con- 1 
sequence of which the present price is doable 1 
wluit it was three years ago.— M. E J. R. 

(5809) Sinapis species. Mustard Oil. 

Kadaglioo yennai, Tam. I Avalooand Sursava noo- 
Kaye ka tael, iliNn. j na, Tel. 

Five or six species of Sinapis are cultivated in 
all parts of India, for the sake of the valuable 
oil they yield, those most frequently seen are S. 
(jlauc.a, for in. and race, no a a. The seeds of the 
“ sinapis alba” yields by expression 80 per cent 
of a bright yellow, pleasant tasted, edible oil. 
having a strong smell, and slight taste of mus¬ 
tard. The seeds of sinapis nigra,” yield only 
‘28 per cent of an oil in all respects similar to the 
above. The average price of mustard seed in eigh¬ 
teen large stations, in nil parts of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, for the Quarter ending 81st October 
1 85 1 was Its. 1-2-8 per mnund of 2b lbs., the 
maximum being Its. 1-11-15 at Cannanore and 
the minimum As. 10-5 at Nagpore. In Yi/.a- 
gapatam it costs its. 20S per Sicca gnrre. The 
oil is not exported, but the, seeds have been 
shipped as follows : 

In the years 1817-18.Cut. 5.828 

181-8-19.. (5.7(57 

„ IS 19-50. 9,185 

„ J 850-51. „ 9.9' 9 

„ 1851-52.. 8* (58,(5 

„ 1852-58. ,, 1(5,0/5 

Uses. - This valuable oil, although seldom 
sold in the Market, being made w hen required, is 
used in most parts of India in cookery, and is 
considered superior to all other oils for anointing 
the body, which it is supposed to invigorate. 
In medicine, it is * sometimes given internally, i 
but is more frequently applied as a rubefacient. 
Lieut. Haw'kes, exhibited a complete and inter¬ 
esting series of oils and oil cake (common mus¬ 
tard) obtained from four different sorts of 
sinapis.— M. E. J. Jt. 

(5810) Sieve a ha Eatlida. Fetid Stcreulia Oil. 

Coodira pu.sjitn-yennai, Tam. 

This semi-solid oil obtained by expression 
from the seeds of a large Jungle tree, appears to 
contain a large per centage of Stearine, but it is 
doubtful if it ran be obtained in large quantities, 
it was scut to the Great Exhibition of J 85 f from 
Bombay.— M. E. J. R. 

(5811) Stnjchios nux vomica. Nux vomica 
Oil. 

Moo yettie cottay yennai, Tam. | Carnn jooty, Can. 

An empyrcuinatic oil prepared from the fresh 
nut, is used medioinallyby Native Practitioners. 
It was exhibited by the’ Travancote Local Com¬ 
mittee under the name of Carunjooty oil.— M. 
E. J. R. 


OILS. 

(5S12) Terminalia Heller tea. Belleric My- 
robalan Oil. 

Taniktd yennai, Tam. 

A medicinal oil obtainable in small quantities 
from the kernel of the Belleric Myrohalan, the 
I use of this drupe as a tanning material is well 
i known. 

j (5818) Terminalia Oatappa. Wild Almond 
i Oil. A specimen of oil said to l>e obtained from 
j the fruit of this tree was exhibited in the “ Mad- 
ras Taritf,” and a sample labelled “ Almond oil” 
from Tanjore was the product of this species of 
IVuniiialia.-— M. E. J. It, 

(5814) Terminalia Gitehnlu. Ohebnlic Myrabo- 
hm. A medicinal oil is procurable in very 
small quantities from the kernel. 

(581 5 i Thesfiesia pop at lira. Portia tint oil. 

1’uoiMsitn vi.'iinai, Tam. | Paris |>i|i|ml, Hiso. 

This deep red colored and somewhat, thick oil 
is obtained from the seeds of the portia tree, 

' which grows in great abundance in the vicinity 
of Madras, and other parts of the Presidency. 

: If is extensively planted as an avenue tree, for 
which its quick-growth and the beauty of its 
i (lowers render it a favorite. The wood is capa- 
I hie of being worked w hen fresh cut and is used 
for boat building and cabinet work. The juice 
of tin'tree is used on the western coast, as a 
remedy for various cutaneous affections, and the 
oil which is yet unknown to the natives, might 
probably he of use in similar eases. Its expense 
precludes its use otherwise than medicinally.— 
I/. E. J. R. 

(5Sir,) TheretUi Xieriifolia. The “Exile” Oil. 
The kernels of the seeds of this common shrub 
yield by expression a large per rentage of a clear 
bright yellow colored oil, the qualities of which 
have not as yet. been determined. 

(5817) T/wronoffiillo OH. Pongatnia glabra? 
from Canai a used for cutaneous diseases.An m- 
i pyremnatie medicinal substance called Tan In poo 
1 ail (cassia torn ?) is contributed by the Masnlipa- 
| tain Local Committee. 

(5818) Valeria Indira. I’iney Tallow or 
Poopada Oil. 

j Pinry Yennai, Tam. 

I This most valuable tree, which, besides the 
; product under consideration, yields a resin nearly 
; equal-to copal, and furnishes an excellent building 
wood, grow s plentifully in the jungles of the 
Western Coast. The.oil which is perfectly solid 
even in hot climates, is prepared by cleaning th6 
seeds, then roasting and grinding them into tt 
mass. To 5 seers of seed, add 12 seers of vuer, 
and boil until the oil rises to the surface. Jtc- 
move Ihc oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to’stand until the following day, when 
more oil will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected and the process repeated. 
T he oil is principally use d for lamps, but is very 
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suitable for soaps and candle making.—il/. 
R J. It. 

(5810) Wood Oils. This class of oils is obtained 
for the most, part from the Burmese coast and the 
Straits. They are usually procured by tapping 
certain trees of the order Dipterocarpese, and ap¬ 
plying heat to the cavity. The oil which flows 
from the wound, is a mixture of a balsam and 
volatile oil, and when applied as a varnish to 
wood or other substance the oil evaporating de¬ 
posits a hard and durable coat of resin. Tin y 
are chiefly used as natural varnishes, cither alone 
or in combination with colored pigments, also as 
a substitute for Tar in paying the seams of ship¬ 
ping, and for preserving timber from the attacks 
of white ants They are said also to be useful 
as an ingredient in Lithographic inks. Owing 
to the distance from which they are brought, 
and the imperfect knowledge we yet possess of 
the countries whence they are impoi ted, the names 
of the trees from which these valuable substances 
are derived, are involved in some degree of obs¬ 
curity. The oil, therefore generally receives the 
names of the localities from which they are im¬ 
ported. Some of them dill’er cmisidercibh in 
colour and consistence, but they till possess the 
same balsamic odour, and are deiived from vari¬ 
ous trees of the noble, family of Diplerocarpcic. In 
this section were remarked three good samples 
of good oil fiom Canara. Also a very interesting 
scries of ten oils from various parts of the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency and Biirmah. Lieut Evans 51st 
Jtegt. N. I., in addition to other contributions, 
exhibits a bottle of wood oil from Malacca in its 
natural state as procured from the tree. The 
mode of extraction is as follows. “ About the 
end of the dry season, that is in March or April, 
several deep incisions are made with an axe into 
the heart of the wood, and a good sized piece 
seooped out ; into these holes tire is placed, and 
kept burning until the oil begins to run, when 
it is received into a bamboo, and allowed to 
run slowly drop by drop.” 

(5820) Teat: Wood Oil. An opaque dull ash 
colored oil under this name, is procurable in 
most, of the large bazars of India ; when allow¬ 
ed to rest for some time, it separates into two 
layers, or an uppor dark colored clear stratum and 
a lower and more solid deposit. Its chief use is 
for applying to wood work of all sorts, either 
alone asm natural varnish, or in combination with 
certain resins. 

(5821) Wood Oil from Pegu. It is much to 
be regretted that the Botanical names of the 
trees, yielding this and the following wood oils 
cannot with any certainty be ascertained. The 
oil%hich is generally known by this name is a 
'very clear and liquid substance forming a natural 
varnish when applied to wood or other substance. 

(5822) Deodar or Shemanatahn Oil. Erv- 
throxylon nveolatnm. An empyreumatic medi¬ 
cinal oil. 
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(5823) Wood Oil from Ohittagong. This sub¬ 
stance much;resembles the “ The 'Leak "Wood oil” 
and the “ Wood Oil from Pegu,” above mentioned. 
It is less liquid than the Latter, but is used lor 
the same purpose; procurable in all large ba¬ 
zars. 

(5821) Wood Oil from Motdmtin. 

(5825) Wood Oil from llaugonn. This appears 
to differ very considerably from any other speci¬ 
men of “ wood oil” in the Exhibition, it is quite 
white and almost solid—lmt has the usual resi¬ 
nous shell of this class of oils. 

(5826) Wood Oil from Singapore. 

(5S27) If ood Oil from China.—Although 
| scarcely coming within the limits of this report., 

: this valuable product merits notice as being one 
i of the substances of which the well-known and 
; much prized China lacquer is mode. It is used 
in Singapore for painting the beams and wood¬ 
work of Native houses, and may also he mixed 
with paint when not exposed to the sun. 

(5828) Sisxoo-Wuod Oil .—Dnlbergia sissoo. 
An enqn rcuiuatic medicinal product. 

(5829) Wood Oil from Tiunevelly. An em¬ 
pyreumatic product, similar to tar, chiefly used 
medicinally by Native Practitioners. 

(5*30) Camphor H'ood Oil. Dn/obalanop Cam¬ 
phors .—The last of this series belongs to the 
class of “ Volatile oils,” but may be here noticed. 
The specimen exhibited by Lieut., llawkes was 
forwarded to him from Singapore through Lieut. 
Heath of the 38th Itcgiment N. L, and another 
excellent specimen which is exhibited by -Second 
Dresser Pulncandv was brought by him from 
Lahnaii. It. is used largely in Singapore as a 
substitute for turpentine, and sells at from 15 
to 20 cent., a bottle. The Jury consider Lieut. 
Heath and 2d Dresser Pulneandy tieserving of 
Honorable Mention. 

(5831) Wood Oil, as obtained from the tree 
without, any preparation. This very interest¬ 
ing specimen which was before mentioned 
as being contributed bv Lieutenant E. J. 
M. Evans, 51st Ilegt. N. I., by whom it 
was obtained from Malacca, is obtained from a 
large tree of the Dipteraceous family which is 
very common in the dense jungles of the Malay¬ 
an Peninsula, and grows to a great height. 
When not topped too soon, the base of the 
trunk is often of immense girth—the wood is 
reddish brown and has a smellnot unlike that of 
English fir, the bark is smooth, the leaves alter¬ 
nate, pinnate and exst ipulate, fruit a one seeded 
drupe, seed angular and anatropal. The oil 
when permitted to remain at rest divides itself 
into two layers, the upper consisting of a clear 
chesnut colored liquid balsam and the loww 
being in appearance like flakes of granulated 
sugar and consisting probably of the surplus 
resin deposited by the action of the atmosphere. 
The Jury considered the Exhibitor deserving of 
Honorable Mention. 
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(5832) Mineral Oils. Specimens of Petro¬ 
leum are exhibited by the Madras Tariff 
and Lieut. HaWkes, tlte produce of our Bur¬ 
mese Possessions. Its uses are well known. 

3 he Wound tree oil, or Q-ayapanoona ofRajnh- 
niundrv although locally known for sometime, is 
now prominently brought to notice. 

(5833) Wrigldia Antidy sente rica. Rosebay 
Oil. 

Vaipallay yennai, Tam. 

A medicinal oil—little known. A thick, scar¬ 
let colored, medicinal oil partaking doubtless 
of the properties of the seed.— M. E. J. 11. 

(5834) OLAY. 

Olay, Tam. I Puttay, Hind. 

Tatnkoo, Tel. | 

Are the three vernacular names by which the 
people designate the leaves, when prepared 
for beiug written upon, of the Palmyra (Borassus 
flabelli/ormis), of the cocoanut tree, ami those of 
the Taliput palm (eorypha umbraeulifera). Tlie 
oldest Hindoo author who alludes to writing on 
the Olay is Patminy rishee, who lived above 4160 
years ago, and resided at Arittuwauun, near the 
source of the Ganges, l'liny says expressly (lib : 
xiii. cap : 2 ) that the most ancient way of writ¬ 
ing was upon the leaves of Palms, from which, it 
is believed that the leaf (folium) of a book came 
to be synonymous with that of a plant. They are 
written upon with the style, which is pointed 
with steel and its handle sometimes highly orna¬ 
mented. During the operation of writing, the leaf 
is supported by the left hand, and the letters arc 
out or scratched upon its surface with the style, j 
which is kept always in the same position and the j 
leaf is moved to the left hand side by means of 
the thumb. To render the characters more legible, i 
tlte engraved lines are occasionally tilled by smear¬ 
ing the leaves with fresh cow-dung, which is 
tinged black by rubbing the lines over with cocoa- 
nut oil, or a mixture of oil and charcoal powder, 
anxl tor the same object, in Ceylon, an oil, called 
Doomale is sometimes rubbed on the letters with 
a burned rag. All the sacred books of the Hin¬ 
doos, Burmese, Cingale.se &o. are still made of these 
olay, some of them being highly ornamented. All 
accounts in the revenue department, all grants of 
land, leases, aud all the accounts in shops are 
still kept on these leaves, and they are likewise 
sent as tetters. Books are never much beyond 
two feet in length and two inches in breadth, they 
are said to last from one to four or live hundred 
years. — Seeman. 

(5835) OLDENLANDIA BIFLORA. Two 

FLOWEltED IXDUN MaDDEB. 

Purputee, Papra, Hind. 

Appears ground in the rainy season. 

—Genl. Med. 'l'Qjp- p.180. Oldenlandia bijlora 

is very common in Bengal, and called in Bengali 


Khet-papnra; other species also occur and are 
called Gnnda badalee , and Poonkha — Q'Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 400. 

(5836) OLDENLANDIA UMBELLATA. 
Chay boot Plant. Lin. 

Emboore! also Ratniseram vayr, Tam. 

A native of Java, Coromandel, and Mexico ; 
root long and orange-coloured, employed ip Co¬ 
romandel to dye an excellent red on cotton doth; 
considered by the native doctors to be expecto¬ 
rant.— O'Sliaughnessy , p. 400. The small, white, 
numerous leaves of this low growing plant, are 
slightly bitter, and unpleasant to the taste; the 
Native Doctors consider them as expectorant 
and prescribe them, accordingly in complaints of 
the Chest. When dried and pounded, they are 
also mixed with flour, and made into cakes, 
which are eaten by such as suffer from consump¬ 
tive or Asthmatic affections. — Aim. Mel. Med. 
page 70. See Chay boot. 

(5837) OLE A a genus of plants the type of 
the natural order Oleaceie. It lias a 4-cleft 
corolla a berry with two brittle 1-seeded cells one 
of them generally abortive. The leaves undivided. 
Flowers greenish clustered, axillary. Olea Europea 
has lanceolate quite entire 2-coloured leaves with 
axillary racemes. It grows wild in rocky places 
in Italy. It differs from most trees except the 
| sweet Bay (Laurus uobilis) some species of Coruus, 
and a very few others in yielding a fixed oil 
from the pericarp ; the seed being the source, 
of fixed oil, in most plants. The oil which 
is expressed from the ripe fruit immediately 
after being collected is most esteemed, and 
called Virgin oil Oleum Provincial. That 
which is most highly prized comes from Nice 
and Genoa. When the oil is extracted by 
a stronger pressure or by the aid of beat or after 
the olives having been collected into bcap3 have 
remained till a kind of fermentation has occurred, 
it is the common olive oil, the properties of 
' which vary in proportion as the fermentation lias 
| been of long or short duration. An oil of still 
! inferior quality is obtained, when the husk of the 
! olive after the former treatment is boiled iu 
! water. This kind is employed solely for the 
j preparation of soap. Virgin Oil is of a veiy 
pale-yellow or yellowish-green colour more limpid 
; when pure Hum any other fixed oil, indorous, 
j when fresh ; hut emitting a very peculiar 
i odour wlnn old, taste purely oily but by age 
' becoming slightly rancid. Common olive oil 
j is of a deep greenish or brownish yellow colour, 

' and an odour, aud taste more or less subranchi. 
Its specific gravity is greater than the oth r. 
The unripe fruit of the olive is preserved iu h^ic. 
and oaten frequently at desert. . The ..olive flour¬ 
ishes only in warm and comparatively dry parts 
of the world, as the south of France. and Spain, 
itt Italy, Sicily, Syria, and the : north of Africa. 
Humboldt has stated that ** the olive flourishes 
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between 36° and 44° N. lat; wherever the mean 
annual temperature is from 62. 6 to 50°, where the 
mean temperature of the coldest month is not 
below from 41° to 42*8, and that of the whole 
summer from 71-6® to 73®4.” Great cold 
is injurious to it, as that of 1709 was to the 
olive trees of France ; nnd as M. Bove states 
that the olive thrives in Egypt, and Delta that it 
contributes to the riches of the Fayoum, which 
is nearly in the latitude of Cairo, *it is evident 
that it is capable of bearing a greater degree of 
heat, as is probable indeed from its being a 
native of Asia, haring been cultivated in early 
times in Syria and Palestine by the ancient He¬ 
brews, and known to them by the name of Zait, 
and to, the Arabs by that of Zaitoon. It is said to 
have been introduced by the Pbocmans into Mar¬ 
seille.— Eng. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives Olea clavatn, 
736; glyndulifera, 1238 ; linocievoides, 1211 ; 
paniculate, 735; polygama, 12-39-42 ; robusta, 
1242 ; Koxburghii, 735. 

(5838) OLKA lUOfCA, Olkack.e. 

Koly marum, Tam. 

According to Roxburgh the timber of this tree 
is reckoned excellent and is jmfc to many uses 
by the inhabitants of tSilhet; a specimen of the 
wood did not accompany the flowering one, so 
that he was unable to otter any opinion on it.— 
Wight. 

(5839)OLEA Fit A GRANS, or KWKf 11 WA, 
is largely cultivated in China, for scenting tea.— 
Williuuds Middle Kingdom, p. 28,S. Olea fra¬ 
grant, the Qui VVha of the Chinese is by them 
planted,in different parts of their gardens.— for- 
tnnfs Tea Dittrich, p. 17. Along the banks of a 
ditch, through which the tide ebbs and flows, 
there is a row of the olea fragrant This is the 
famous kwei-wha of the Chinese, anti one of their 
most favourite flowers. It, forms a good-sized 
bush, about as large as a lilac, and flowers in the 
autumn. There are three or four varieties, the 
main difference between them consisting in the 
colour of their blossoms. Those kinds which 
produce brownish-yellow flowers are the finest 
and are most highly esteemed by the natives. 
The bushes are seen growing near all the villages 
in the north-eastern.provinces of the empire, and 
are plentiful iu gardens and nurseries. When 
they are iu flower in the autumnal months, the 
air in their vicinity is literally loaded with the 
most delicious perfume. One tree is enough to 
soent a whole garden. The flowers of the kwei- 
wha arc* a source of great profit to the Chinese 
cottage*, as well as to the nurserymen, who pro¬ 
duce them in large quantities for the market, 
TfiHre is a great demand for them in all the large 
towns. Ladies are fluid of wearing wreaths of 
them in their hair; they are also dried nnd 
placed in ornamental jars, in the same way ns we 
do rose-leaves in Europe; and they are used large¬ 
ly, for mixing with the finer kind of tea, in older 
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to give it an agreeable perfume. The fragrant 
olive, moutan, sacred bamboo (Nundina domet- 
tica .)— fortune*' Tea District a, p. 79. 

(5840) OLEA EUROPEA. Olive Oil. The 
Olive-tree. There are several varieties of this 
plant, two of whieh have been long distinguished 
—the wild and the cultivated. The former is an 
evergreen shrub or low tree, witlispiuy branches 
and round twigs ; the latter is a taller tree, 
without spines, and with four-angled twigs. 
The fruit is a drupe about the size and 
colour of a damson. Its fleshy pericarp yields 
by expression olive oil, of which the finest 
conies from Proveuce and Florence. Spanish 
or Castile soap is made by mixing olive oil and 
soda, while soft, soap is made by mixing the oil 
with potash. The wild olive is indigenous to 
Syria, Greece, and Africa, on the lower slopes 
of Mount Atlas. The cultivated species grows 
spontaneously in Syria, and is easily reared 
in Spain, Italy and the South of France, 
various parts of Australia and the Ionian 
Islands. Wherever it has been tried on the 
sea-cottsts of Australia, the success has been 
most complete. There are several fine trees 
near Adelaide, some of them fourteen feet high, 
bearing fruit in abundance. Unfortunately no 
one lias attempted to cultivate the plant on a large 
scale, but in a few years Australia ought to supply 
herself with olive, oil. The olive tree is also 
grown in 1 long Kong. There are five or six va¬ 
rieties of O. European, or sativa, grown in the 
south of Europe, of which district they are, for the 
most part natives. The entire exports of olive 
oil from the kingdom of Naples have been 
estimated at 36,333 tuns a year which taken 
at its mean value when exported at £62 
per tun, is equivalent to the annual sum of 
£2,252,640. There are one or two distinct 
species, natives of the East Indies and the 
(Jape of Good Hope. This genus of plants, be¬ 
sides their valuable products of oil and fruit, are 
also much admired for the fragrance, of their white 
flowers. There is a yellow-blossomed variety, 
native of China, (). fragrant, the Lanhoa or Kwei 
llwa, of the Chinese, which is used to perfume 
their teas. Olive oil now forms an article of ex¬ 
port from Chili, being grown in most parts of 
that republic, particularly in the vicinity of St. 
J ago, where trees of three feet in diameter, and 
of a proportionate height, are common. The olive 
was first carried from Andalusia to Peru in 1560, 
by Antonio de Ribera, of Lima. Frezier speaks of 
the, olive being used for oil in Chili, a century and 
a half ago. The culture of the olive has been recom¬ 
mended for Florida ami most of the Southern 
States of America. Formerly,on account of its slow 
growth, the olive was not considered very useful; 
but some years since a new variety was introduc¬ 
ed into Franoe, : and into some parts of Spain 
and Portugal, whieh yields an abundant crop of 
fruit the sefrond year after planting; They are 
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small trees or rather shrubs, about lour or live 
feet high. The fruit is larger than the common 
olive, is of a fine green color when ripe, and con¬ 
tains a great deal of oil.TIto advantages accruing 
irotn this new mode of cultivating the olive tree, 
are beyond all calculation. By the old method 
an olive tree does not attain its full growth, 
and consequently doesuot yield any considerable 
crop under thirty years ; whereas the new system 
of cultivating dwarf trees, especially from cut¬ 
tings, affords very abundant crops in two or throe. 
An acre of land can easily grow 2.500 trees of 
the new variety, and the gathering of the fruit 
is easy, as it can be done by small children. At 
Beaufort, South Carolina, the olive is cultivated 
from plants which were obtained in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Florence, Italy. A gentleman in 
Mississippi is stated, by an American agricul¬ 
tural journal, to have olive trees growing, which 
at live years from the cutting bore fruit, and 
were as large at that age as they usually arc in 
Europe at eight years old. The. olive then, it G 
added, will yield a lair crop for oil at lour years 
from the nursery, and in eight years a lull crop, 
or as much as in Europe at. from fifteen to twen¬ 
ty years of age. The lands and climate there 
are stated to be as well adapted to the success 
fill cultivation of the olive for oil, pickles, \c., 
as any part of Europe. iconic hundreds of the 
trees are grown in South Carolina, and the 
owner expressed his conviction that this pro¬ 
duct would succeed well on the sea-coast 
of Carolina and Ceorgia. The frosts, though 
severe, did not destroy or injure them, and 
in one case, when the plant, was supposed 
to be, dead, and corn was planted in its stead, 
its roots scut out shoots. It. is well known 
to be a tree of great longevity, even reaching to 
1,000 or l,2o() years; so that, when once es'a- 
blished it will produce crops for a great while 
afterwards. The expense of extracting the oil 
is also stated to be but, trifling. The. olive is of 
slow growth ; trees 80 years of age measure 
only from 27 to 30 inches in circumference at 
the lower part of their trunks. An olive tree is 
mentioned by M. Decandolle as measuring above 
23 feet in circumference, which, judging from the 
above inferences, may lie safely estimaied at 700 
years old. "Two other colossal olives are record¬ 
ed, one at Hieres, measuring in circumference 30 
feet, and one near Genoa, measuring 38 feet 2 in¬ 
ches. The produce in fruit and oil is regulated 
by the age of the trees, which are frequently little 
fortunes to their owners. One at Yillefranche pro¬ 
duces on au-avevage, in good seasons, from 200 
to 230 pounds of oil. The tree at Hieres, 
above ‘mentioned, produces about 55 imperial 
gallons. Tine olive is found everywhere along the 
coast of Morocco, but particularly to the smith. 
The trees are planted in rows, which form alleys, 
the more agreeable because the trees are latjptb 
round, and high in proportion. They lake care 
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| to water them, the better to preserve the fruit. 
Oil of olives might be here plentifully ^extracted 
were taxation fixed and moderate; but such has 
been the variation it has undergone, .that tire 
culture of olives is so neglected as scarcely to pro- 
| duce oil sufficient for domestic consumption. Olive 
i oil might form one of the most valuable articles 
| of export from Morocco. It is strong, datfk, and 
I tit only for manufacturing purposes. This is, 

I perhaps, not so much the fault of the plive as of 
i the methods by which it is prepared. No care 
is taken in collecting the olives.—■$ imnornh. 

I Dr. Boyle tells us that the Olive tree, **■««* of the 
Greeks, /.nit of the Bible, and Zaitoon of the 
Arabs, is one of the most celebrated and useful 
I of trees, 'flu* olive tree is usually small, ever- 
i green, but of a dull aspect, wood hard. Leaves 
with short petioles, ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, 
mucionale of a greyish green colour above, hoary 
; beneath. Flowers while, in short axillary clusters. 

| Cal. (2) small l-loothed. Corol with short tube 
and 5-elelt limb(l). Stamens 2, a little exsert- 
ied. Style short. Stigma f2) bifid segments 
' cmargiuato. Ovary 2 celled, 2-seeded. Drupe (3) 

| about t he size of a damson, purple coloured, 

! containing only one sharp-pointed nut.—A native 
probably of Asia, early cultivated iu Syria and 
! Greece. The varieties of the olive are numerous. 
Tlu* \ar. tomjijhlia is chiefly cultivated in the S. 

! of Fraii'*e ami Italy, and the var. lalifulia in 
I Spain. - F.seiib. and. Fberm.212. St and Gh.15. 

; Tlu* leave., and bark of the Olive tree have 
been employed ; also a peculiar resinous exuda- 
i lion, called Ofunic, and Olive yum. And 
; the hark, as a substitute for Cinchona. The 
I fruit of the Olive though esteemed even in 
: its unripe slate, as an article of the dessert, 
having been first steeped in an alkaline ley, and 
t hen preserved in salt and water, is chiefly valued 
, on account of the bland fixed oil which is stored 
I up in its outer fleshy part. This is obtained by 
at once bruising the nearly ripe linit with 
| moderate pressure in a mill iryiu Oil), or by 
i the aid of boiling water and greater pressure, 

! or when fermentation has taken place in (lie 
! olives collected in heaps, ordinary and inferior 
I oils are thus obtained, the worst being employed 
j onlv as lamp-oils or in tiie iwinnlaeture of Soap. 

I The finest oils are produced near A ix, Montpellier, 
Nice, Genoa, Lucca, and Florence. It is also large¬ 
ly produced in the kingdom of Naples,and export¬ 
ed from Gallipoli, on the Fast coast of the Gulf of 
Taronta, whence it is commonly called Gallipoli 
()il. Olive oil may be taken as the type of the Fatty 
or Fixed, called also Expressed . Oils. It is of a 
pale yellow, or of a light yellowish-green colour, 
without smell when fresh, having a bland, 
what sweetish, fatty taste. Jt is very limf>id. 
Sp. Or. 0-910 at 77°, iusoluble in water* is rea¬ 
dily dissolved by volatile oils, an^by twice its 
bulk of Ether, but requires much more Alcohol. 
Exposed to the air it absorbs Oxygen and be- 
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Comes rancid, but not dicing lik e Linseed oil, is 
preferred for machinery. At 38° F. it begins 
to congeal, and is readily separated at 20 w into 
two distinct bodies, of which one is fluid, called 
Elaine, or Oleine 72 , and the other 28 per cent, 
solid, named Margarine from its pearly aspect. 
This is often deposited in jars and casks of the 
oil. Ilyponitrous acid converts Olive Oil into a 
concrete mass from producing the oleaginous 
principle Elaidine, mentioned at p. 203. If this 
like other oils is heated with Alkaline solutions, 
or with the Oxide of Lead, great changes lake 
place, as exemplified in the making of Soap, and 
of Lead Plaster, p. 101 . 

Tests. —Olive Oil is apt to be adulterated 
with peppy and other oils ; these are distinguish¬ 
ed by not congealing at the same tcmpernlurc 
as olive oil, also by retaining air when shak¬ 
en up, more readily than pure olive oil. The 
E. P. directs that “ when carefully mixed with a 
twelfth of its volume of solution of Nitrate of 
Mercury, prepared ns for the Ungueutum Citri- 
iiutn it becomes in three, or four hours like 
a firm fat, without any separation of liquid oil 
11*5 percent, of any other oil be present, the 
consolidation is slower and less linn, but if there 
be 12 per cent, tbe foreign oil floats on I lie sur- , 
face for several days. Al. G bley has invented 
an Klniometer. (P. J. iii. 2H3.) 

Action. Uses. Nutrient, Emollient, internally 
in irritant poisoning, externally relaxing, niueli 
employed for frictions and for embrocations, and 
to give consistence to (’crates, Ointments and 
Plasters : good applicat ion to tbe hair from noi 
drying readily. ' lu doses of 5 j. laxative added 
to enemata for its emollient effect, or to dislodge 
ascaridcs.— Iloyle, 47 fl- There are several 

varieties of this plant, two of which have been 
long distinguished—-the wild and the cultivated. 
The former is an evergreen shrub or low tree, 
with spiny branches and round twigs; 1 ho latter 
is a taller tree, without spines, and with four- 
angled twigs.— Simtnomls Commercial Product, 
p. 527. 

(5841) OLE ACE. E, O/irewor/s, a natural 
order of monopefalotus Exogenous Plants, with a 
superior 2 -eclled. ovary, a subvalvatc corolla, 
two stamens, and a fruit with pendulous albumi¬ 
nous seeds. In the artificial collocations of 
natural orders to be found in books, these plants 
are usually stationed next Jasndnacece, with 
which they lmve been even combine'll. It is 
however probable tliat they have really as much j 
Affinity with some of the monopetalous dicarpous \ 
orders. Lind ley, in his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ 
arranges them in the Solanal Alliance, and gives 
tilin’ further affinities as with Aceraceoe, Jastni- 
nacece , and Solanacea. The, species of the order 
best known in this country are, the Olive, or 
Olea Europaa ; the Lilac, .or Seringa vulgaris ; 
the Evergreen Phillyrea af many forms ; the 
privet, or Lignstrim-, and the Fringe-Tree, 
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or Gkionantku* ; all corresponding in habit and 
in sensible. properties, which latter are very 
generally bitter and febrifugal. The bark of 
the Olive has been extensively used by tbe 
1 rench instead of Cinchona ,and the young fruits 
: of the common Lilac form an infusion scarcely 
inferior to gentian. The most anomalous genus of 
tlie order is the Ash, which, in its most genuine 
form, has no petals, and in the division called Ornus 
has the petals present, but separate to the base. 
It is however, in all essential circumstances, the 
same in structure as the more regular geuera , 
and its relation to the order hits been ingeniously 
proved by the bict that the Olive and the Lilac 
will both live when grafted upon it. It. is 
from the ( horns, or Flowering-Ash, that the bitter- 
swi et purgative called manna is secreted. The 
order has 24 genera and 130 species. —Eng. Cyc. 

Cist:’) ()I,E \STEIt PLUM. Eukaonis 
coM'kkta. This sour red plum makes very 
g'HHi lin ts and jellies, and abounds in some parts 
of llie Tcmtsserim jungle. — Mason. 

(> s l-‘») OLIB \NUM : Omhanum Inijtcum. 
—-Omnia barosa—oleo-resimnis product of Bos- 
w< Ilia tlmrifera. —lien P/tar. Jncensk, Fit an- 
kincknsk, 'lues. 

Uoobnu, A a a it. I Inecnso Olibano, It. 

Gunda barosii, Brno. J Looban Mai,. 

Aval (’ooiidur, 1)i;k. bubaii, Pans. 

Kneens, Kit. Eabuniva, Syu. 

Incense, Knondur zucliir Paranglii Snmbrani, Tam. 

(it;/,. Hind. Weirauch, Gnu. 

Good (Mibaimm is, as met with in Bombay, in 
semi-transparent tears, of a light yellow colour, 
sometimes inclining to white; brittle, and adhe¬ 
sive when warm ; when burnt the odour is very 
agreeable ;, its taste is bitterish, anil somewhat 
pungent and aromatic. Olibanum has been 
I celebrated from the earliest ages, and used in 
nearly all the religious ceremonies of antiquity. 

IL is chiefly employed in fumigations, and in the 
, ceremonies ot the Greek and Catholic churches. 

It is imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gull ; the superior or garbled qualities are rc- 
exported to England and France, and tbe inferior 
or refuse kinds to China.— Funlkner. The source 
ot this article is the Boswellia serrata or B. 
Thurifera. 

(5 S 4 4) Boswellia, a genus of balsamic plants be- 
I longing to the natural order Amyridacece. One of 
the species is believed by Colebrook to be ‘ the 
A l&avos of T heophrastus, and the T/turea virga of 
the Itomnns. (‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. ix.) Eng. 
Oyc. page 582. It appears that the gum-resin call¬ 
ed olibanum is the frankincense that was used by 
the ancients in their religions ceremonies. Linnaeus 
was of opinion that it was yielded by the Lycian 
juniper; but that plant is a native- of the south of 
France as well as of the Levant^ and the botanists 
o^hat couptry deny that any such substance is 
Educed b v V their juniper. The Greek* obtained 
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their frankincense from Arabia. The Arabians 
call olibanum both Luban and Cunder; but as 
benzoin is most used at the present day for 
reUgious purposes, the Mohammedan writers 
of India on Materia Medica apply only the 
term Cundur to olibanum. This C’undur 
has beeu ascertained “by Messrs. Col eb rook, 
Hunter, and Roxburgh to be yielded by 
Boswellia thurifera or Boswellia serrala. It is 
a large timber-tree found in the mountainous 
parts of India, yielding a most fragrant resin 
from wouuds made in the bark. Its leaves are 
pinnate, and consist of about ten pairs of hairy 
serrated oblong leaflets, each of which is from 
"an inch to an inch and a half in length. The 
flowers are pale pink, small, and numerous. 
The calyx is 5-lobed, the corolla of 5-downy pe¬ 
tals, the disk a fleshy crenellcd cup, anil the sta¬ 
mens 10, alternately shorter. The fruit is a :>- 
sided, 3-valved, 3-celled capsule, containing a 
single-winged pendulous seed in each cell. From 
this, Roxburgh distinguishes as a different species 
Boswellia glabra, a plant also yielding a resin 
which is used for incense and as pitch in some 
parts of India. It ditfers from the las! in hav¬ 
ing no hairs on its leaves, in its leaflets being 
often toothless, and its flowers being panicled. 
A substance analogous to olibanum, and used in 
a similar way in various parts of the world, is 
procured from several different trees, such as, in 
America, the Croton nilens (Schwartz), C.thuri- 
fer (Kunth), G. adipatus (Kunth) : in Columbia. 
Bailleriu nemifolia (Kuntli) yields the American 
frankincense; the Amyris (Idea Tacuniahavu , 
Kuntli) ambrosiaca (Linn), yields also the resin 
coumier, likewise called American frankincense. 
Leelia apetale (Jacq.) also yields a substance si¬ 
milar to frankincense. Olibanum occurs in eom- 


A small tree ; leaves pinnate, deciduous; flow¬ 
ers terminal, small, white with a red nectary, 
anthers yellow ; yields the gum salai. 

(5SI8) Boswellia Serrata, Stach. (B. thurifera, 
Coiebr.); Roxb. FI. Jud. 2. p. 383. 

(5 $17) Boswellia Thurifera, Colebrooke, As- 
Res. xi. 317 xi. 158.* Jtoxb. FI. hid. 383. 
I’ereira, Medical Gazette, xx. 670. 

Guild* lmvosa, Avul Koonder Zuchir, Arab. 

Kumloor. Veux. Dup salaee, Hind. 

Loohan, Dir. 

A tree with leaves pinnate as the last; grows 
on the hills of the Deccan. It is a native of the 
mountainous tracts of Central India, and very 
common in the Shahabad country. l)r. Hooker 
remarks, when speaking of this plant, we con¬ 
tinued to ascend from lVdeuppee in Bchar to 
tiic height of Idl'd) feet, where 1 came upon a 
small forest of the Indian Olibanum ( Boswellia 
thurifera^, conspicuous from its pale bark, nud 
spreading curved branches, leafy at their tips ; 
its general appearance is a good deal like that of 
the mountain ash. The gum, celebrated through¬ 
out the Fast, was flowing abuudautly from the 
trunk, very fragrant and transparent.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. p. 2‘J. The Salai, salaee, tree, Bos - 
wetlia thurifera, remarks Dr. Irvine, is plenti¬ 
ful in the A juicer hills : the gunda birosa is the 
] ire pared gum resin of this tree, and is similar 
in appearance and qualities to Venice, turpentine. 
It, is brought from Mowar, Harowtec aud the 
Shekhawatee. liills : and is considered stimulat¬ 
ing : an oil is distilled from it, said to cure go- 
norhiea. It is used also in ointments : much 
used in painting and by the lakheries: one mnund 
cost, twelve rupees.— Med. Top. of Ajmeer : 


incrce of two kinds, the Arabian and East Indian. 
The former kind is now seldom mid, with, and its 
origin is a subject of doubt; the latter is obtain¬ 
ed from the tree above described, and to it we 
limit our remarks. There are two varieties or 


From the Shahabad country, Dr. (.) Shaughncssy 
obtained fine specimens of the resinous products 
there called sa'.e yond or sale lassa. At Chan- 
dalgur it is termed gunda birosa, aud in the 
dry state sale ha birosa Dr. Hamilton however 


degrees of fineness of it, the best called ‘oliba¬ 
num electrum,’ or ‘ in grains’ sometimes called 
‘ thus matinm’ or ‘ thus masciiluin’: the other is 
termed ‘ olibanum commune,’ or ‘ in sortis,’ also 
fiemineum.’ The first occurs in pieces varying i 
from the size of a hazel-nut to that of a walnut, 
or larger, whieh are roundish or irregular in j 
"shape, of a light yellowish colour, varying to red ! 
or brown in some pieces, opaque or semi-trans¬ 
parent, the outside often covered with a w hite 
powder, and upon being pounded the whole be- j 
comes a white powder. It is very friable, and 
breaks with a dull, sometimes even, sometimes j 
splintery fracture. The second sort is generally i 
iu larger pieces, mostly of a dirty-gray or fawn- 
colour, ■ and iutermingled with pieces of wood 
and other impurities;— Engl. Cyc. p. 5S3. 

(5345) Boswellia Grlabra. 

Salaee, Hind. „ | Morseda, Tam. 


thought the English Olibanum to be the pro¬ 
duce, of an Amyris, partly because he could not 
find that the sale resin was used as incense by 
the Hindoos. The IV glabra and IV tliuri- 
l’era both furnish the Male frankincense of Dio- 
seoridrs. The resin olibanum occurs in reddish 
or pale yellow tears, oval, oblong and obtuse, 
sometimes in dense, opaque, brittle masses. 
The gunda bnrosa of the bazars is soft, duc¬ 
tile, opaque, greenish and white. The odour 
is balsamic and resinous, especially while the 
resin is burning; the flavour balsamic, and 
rather bitter. The powder, citron yellow; It is 
frequently adulterated by dainmer, sandarach, 
and other cheaper resins; when chewed, the 
hard variety softens, aud dissolves partially in 
the saliva, which it renders white arid emulsive, 
—O'Shaughncssy. The ointment from this is the 
late Mr. Muslon’s boil ointment, and is a very 
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useful application. It is an excellent substitute for 
the Elemi Ointment of t he London Pharmaco¬ 
poeia.— Beng. Pkar, 3838. According to I)r. 
Jtoyle, the Indian is imported in chests chiefly 
from Bombay, also from Calcutta, but the place 
producing it is not well ascertained. Mr. Turnbull, 
of the Medical Service, many years since sent 
some resin of the Scdai tree collected in the hills 
near Mirzapore, which in the London market 
was recognized as Olibanum. Mr. Colebrooke 
determined that luban or Olibanum is produced 
by a tree called salat. l)r. llovle also col¬ 
lected a very fragrant resin from I lie sat eh tree 
Of North-west India, which bears a very close 
resemblance to common Olibanum. This tree, is 
jf iostceUia glabra , Roxb., the former is Jl. thuri- 
J'era of Colebrooke, called 11. .terrafa in many 
Works ; but as Messrs. Wight, and Aniott say, 
“ We dare not quote here It. .terrain, Slack, 
bxtr. BruC. p. 19, t. 3, the. leaves being usually 
described as ovate, oblong, and acuminate." 
Both species Were collected by Col. Sykes in the 
Dec an as the Olihanum-trec. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy states that lie has received fine specimens 
of Olibanum from the^jhuhahad district, where it 
Is called sale gontl, and tit Chnndalgiir gundu ba- 
rosa. This tree (Boswellia tlnirifcra, tig. .05) 
grows to a large size in hilly situations, from the 
Coromandel coast to the central part of India 
it is much branched but. bare of leaves in its 
lower parts, but these arc crowded and alternate 
towards the ends of the branches, unequally 
pinnate. Leaflets oblong, obtuse, serrated, pubes¬ 
cent. .Stipules none. Inflorescence in single axil¬ 
lary racemes near the ends of t he branches, shorter 
than the leaves—Mowers on short, pedicels, of a 
pinkish white colour. Mowers bisexual, (v. 65. 1.) 
Caly^i small, 5'toothed. Petals 5. obovate, taper¬ 
ing to the base, inserted under the margin of the 
disk; aistivatiou slightly imbricate. Disk sur¬ 
rounding the base of the ovary, cup-shaped, flcshv, 
crenulated. Stamens It), inserted under the 
disk. Ovary sessile, 3-celled, with 2 ovules in 
each, attached to the axis. Style terminated l»y a 
capitate 8-lobed stigma, hi nit. capsular, 3-an¬ 
gled, 3-ce.lled, 3-valvcd, septicidal (»plitting at 
the angles into valves). Seeds solitary in each 
cell, girded by a membranous wing. Cotyledons 
intricately folded, multiful. Indian Olibanum. 
which is now the most esteemed, is in roundish 
or oblong tears, of a reddish or a light yellow 
colour, usually covered with whitish powder, 
from attrition of the pieces against each other, 
translucent within of a warm bitterish taste, and 
having a balsamic odour, especially when warmed 
or burnt. Sp. Gr. 1-22. Analysed by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessv, a fine specimen gave of Resin 
37 parts, Volatile Oil 28 parts, Gum 4, Gluten 
11, in 100 parts. But. the quantity of Volatile 
Oil is necessarily much less when it has been 
exposed and become dry, ns seeu in commerce. 
Bracannot obtained only 8 per cent- of Oil, of 
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Resin 56, Gum 30, matter like Gum 5*2, los§ 
0 -8=100. 

(5848) dllBANUM AFRICAN, Africanis- 
ciien Wjbjhkaucii. Ger. 

Encens, I'll. 

Imported into Vienia and Marseilles from 

Suez, and obtained from Arabia and the east 

coast of Africa, is mentioned by Dr. Pereira as 

Afiieau or Arabian Olibanum, and as occurring 

! m smaller tears than the Indiau variety, yellow- 

i ish or reddish and intermixed with crystals of 

! Carbonate of Lime. One kind of African Oliba- 

umn is no doubt, produced ou the hills of 

the Somali coast, westward from Cape Guarda- 

fui, and carried to the Arabian coast chieflv 

%/ 

by native boats from Mucullu. This tree par¬ 
tially described by C’apt. Kemptliorne of the 
Indian Navy, lias been iilcntified by Mr. Bennett 
of the British Museum with Ptosfea Jloribunda 
of Endiiohcr, hut which appears to Dr. Boyle to 
he nothing but a species of Boswellia, which he 
would therefore call Jl. Jloribunda. The speci¬ 
mens arc covered with iittle resinous exudations, 
as are the leaves of a plant collected in the island 
of Socotra by J.t. Wellsted, which also appear to 
be those of a Boswellia. Action. Uses. Stimulant. 
Sometimes used in chronic affections of mucous 
membranes, but chiefly in plasters, and as a i’uini- 
gation.— llogle, p. 338. 

(5849) OLIVES. 

Zcitoon, Aka«. Olivas, Lat. 

Olives, Fr. Booa-minyak, Mae. 

Olivca, (iEii. Zeitoon, Pkiis. 

Ze.it.oon, Guz. Hind. Azcitonns, Port: 

Ulive, Olive, It. Aceitunis, Sp. 

The fruit of a tree (Olea Ear open ), a native of 
the South of Europe, Persia, and the North of 
Africa, ancj, extensively cultivated in France, 
Spain, Iialyj,t,.&o. Olives, when IVe-.li, have a 
I harsh, and extremely bitter taste; and they are 
1 eaten only alter having been steeped for several 
days in a ley of wood ashes, and then pickled in 
a strong solution of muriate of soda. They aie 
chiefly valued ou account of the oil obtained from 
them ; and are also eaten as an article of dessert. 
— Faulk-tier. Sect >lka. The fruit is perfectly oval, 
rounded at both ends, about one. inch long, 
smoot h, shining green, its sareocarp fleshy, suc¬ 
culent, covering oval, oblong, rugose, pointed 
nut, marked with longitudinal furrows of ash 
colour ; almond white, and compressed. Inod¬ 
orous, taste rough, modified by salting.— O'Sh. 

(5850) OLIVE, Chinese, the tree commonly 
called the Chinese olive is n species of Canarium, 
and the fruit gets this name from the resem¬ 
blance it bears to the olive of Europe ; It grows 
along with the Chinese date, a species of (zizy- 
plius), which produces a fruit not unlike the date 
imported into England.— Fortune's Wanderings, 
p. 382. 
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(5851; OLIVE OIL, Lucca Oil, Salad 


Oil. 


Iluilc dc Olives, Fr. 
Baumul, Geu. 
Zeytoon-ka-teil, Gcz. 
Hind. 


OLIVE OIL- 

from its home in the east. Asia, the birthplace 
, of civilization, was likewise the birthplace of cho 
i olive.: and in the western world the tree follow- 


in cooking 
quantities 
line soap, 
other arts. 


the oil. Olive oil is also to be 
the African coast, and in the 


Olio d L'livtf. It. 

Oleo-das- Azcitouas, I’ort ' ed the progress of peace, of which it is consider- 
Aceite de Aceitunas, Sr.! ed the symbol. The olives in Syria and the 

, Holy Land are very numerous and of great age, 
The lightest of the fixed oils, is derived from < springing up without culture in wild luxuriance, 
the olive fruit. Olive oil being high priced, is fre- The olive-groves of Greece are likew ise famed, 
quently adulterated with cheaper kinds, sesamum : and some of the Greek islands export large 
oil (#V». Uingelly oil) chiefly, In the countries 
of production, this oil is an important article of 
subsistence to all classes ; and is also employed 
to bum iu lamps. In Great Britain it. is used 
and for salads, and considerable 
are also employed in the making of 
iu the woollen manufactures, and in 
In medicine it is used as an emolli¬ 
ent, and to form cerates and plastese. It, is sup¬ 
posed that a portion of the large quantities of 
Giiigefly oil exported from Bombay to France, 
alter undergoing certain purifying processes 
are returned to India in the shape of olive 
oil.— Faulkner. See Olka. Olive oil is of pale 
yellow colour, greenish in one variety : is 
often adulterated with the oil of poppies. 

Poutet describes a test by which lie states 
the adulteration may be detected ; 8 parts of 

liquid nitrate of mercury when mixed with 
92 parts of pure olive oil solidify completely in 
a few hours ; should the oil contain even one- 
twentieth of the oil of poppies, a soft nin-s 
only is obtainable. These experiments are how¬ 
ever only available in India during the nights 
of the cold season. The principal use of olive 
oil is as an aliment ; it is also consumed 
extensively in soaps, cerates, liniments, plan¬ 
ters, &e. According to the mode of expres¬ 
sion, the quality of the oil varies con¬ 
siderably ; virgin oil, the product, of the perfect¬ 
ly recent fruit, is of greenish colour, and highly 
esteemed; common olive oil results from the ex¬ 
pression of the fruits alter they have undergone 
a slight fermentation. It is yellow, sweet, and 
well suited for culinary purposes. The oils in¬ 
ferior to this are consumed almost exclusively iu 
the fabrication of soap, and arc obtained by sub¬ 
jecting to the press a second time the crushed 
fruits which have already yielded the first and 

v *' ( 

second qualities of oil. The finest olives and 
the W'orst. oil are produced iu Spain. The oil of 
the Sesamum orientale, -of the arachis, and of 
the poppy, are perfect substitutes for the olive 
oil for medicinal and pharmaceutical uses.— 

O'Miaughncsay, p. 432,133. Vegetable oils are 
iu most cases extracted from the seeds of plants, 


but iu the case of the olive, the best oil is con¬ 
tained in the pulpy part of the fruit, and this is 
carefully extracted before the seeds are. subjected 
to pressure. The olive is a tree which grows 
luxuriantly iu Italy, whence our chief supply of 
the oil is obtained ; but it is not indigenous to 
that country, having been transmitted thither 


quantities of 
obtained on 

south of France and Spain. The olive-tree 
is not very much unlike the English wil¬ 
low, and is frequently polardcd in a similar 
manuer. The scenery in that part of the Italy 
which may be called “ the heel of the boot,” is 
rendered monotonous by the immense olive- 
groves which cover the country. Throughout 
the whole of the two provinces Bari and Leccc, 
or 1 .11 Terra d’ Otranto, scarcely anything else 
is cultivated. The most celebrated port of these 
provinces is Gallipoli, which gives its name to 
the oil brought from an extensive district. Groat 
part of the merit of Gallipoli oil arises from the 
facilities which that town possesses for keeping 
it pure and fresh after it is brought in from the 
country. These will lie noticed presently, but 
we must first describe the very simple means 
employed to procure the oil. Olive-trees begin 
to bear at, two years old, but are not in full bear¬ 
ing until after five or six years, when they become 
a sure source of wealth to their owners. They 
arc of extreme longevity, and will bear luxuriant 
crops when the trunk is quite hollow. A. tree of 
this description, whose empty shell scarcely sup¬ 
ported it against the mountain storms, is stated 
to have produced in one year 240 English quarts 
of oil. Some years ago there was an olive-tree 
near Nice in a decaying state, which had been 
the wonder of that part of the country on ac¬ 
count of its enormous size and great age. The 
lowest extremity of the trunk measured 38 feet, 
and one of the. main branches fij feet iu circum¬ 
ference. As far buck as f51G this tree w'ns dis¬ 
tinctly recorded as the oldest in the neighbour¬ 
hood. In former years it. has borne upwards of 
three, lumdriid-weiglit of oil iu one season, and 
so late as I SIS it produced two hundred weight. 
A celebrated olive-tree at I'escio was said to be 
7DO years old. These, however, are exceptional 
cases, and it. appears probable that the majority 
of trees do not continue productive much above a 
j century, unless great attention is bestowed upon 
1 them. The ingathering of the olives is performed iu 
different ways. Some cull iVators allow the fruit 
to attain complete ripeness and t.o drop front the 
trees. Others consider that the fully ripe fruit pro¬ 
duces too fat an oil, and one which is liable to 
become rancid; they therforo gather it a little 
before it is ready to drop. Others again prefer 
gathering the fruit some little time before it is 
ripe, but the oil thus obtained is liable to be sharp 
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or bitter. The fruit is sometimes beaten off. with 
poles, a very injurious plan for the trees. The 
olives likew ise are bruised, and unless used direct¬ 
ly, the oil obtained from them has a bad flavour. 

Tlic more tedious process of hand-gathering is 
therefore to lie greatly preferred. In order to 
obtain the finest description of oil, the ripe 
fruit is conveyed at once to the mill, or if unripe, 
it is allowed to lie for 24 or 48 hours in a dry 
place until it begins to wrinkle. For inferior oil 
or for soap, the olives are heaped up in store¬ 
houses, sometimes for months together, and lose 
much oil from fermentation, while that which re¬ 
mains is greatly deteriorated in flavour. With 
proper precautions, however, such as frequent 
1 urning of the heaps, leaving spaces for the air 
to circulate, and keeping the several gatherings 
distinct, much of this loss may be avoided- The 
crushing of the olives is effected in a mill of the 
simplest construction, consisting sometimes of 
a single mill stone, turning in a circular bed : at, 
others, of two iniil-stoncs, placed far enough apart 
not to crush the seeds The workmen remove 
the. pulp when sufficiently crushed, and place it 
in bags or sacks, which arc heaped up on the 
platform of a press. This is also of a very rude 
description, and gives but a slow and feeble pres¬ 
sure. The oil which first exudes from the olives 
(supposing them to be of good quality) is a fine 
pure oil, much sought after for the supply of the 
table. It is known in commerce as vin/in salad 
oil. After this is all extracted, there yet remains 
a considerable quantity so mifbd with vegetable 
albumen that it cannot flow out. The bags of 
pulp are therefore lifted up, between each is 
poured a certain quantity of boiling water. This 
causes the pulp to swell by the absorption of t he 
water: the albumen coagulates, and the more fluid ! i OU r A 
oil flows freely. Still a certain quautity of oil j 
remains among the refuse, and this is subjected 
to further treatment in separate workshops, the re- > 
suiting oil being only fit for soap-making. The! 
imperfection of the former process alone renders ! 
these latter ones necessary so that, a large j 
amount of time and labour is thus unnecessarily J 
expended. As soon as the first run of line oil is 
obtained from the olives, it is conveyed in jars j 
or skins to a reservoir, and on the nature of this j 
reservoir much of its after value depends. The | 
town and report, of Gallipoli owe much of their j 
celebrity to the circumstance of the former being j 
built on a rocky island, easily excavated into ea 
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yellow, and in some cases may be kept for a 
period of 7 years. It is carried thither in sheep 
or goat-skins, generally on> the backs of mules, 
and when it is to be shipped, it is drawn off from 
the cisterns into skins, and can ied on men’s 
shoulders to a house on the sea-shore, where there 
is a large open basiu capable of containing a givei) 
quantity, and of measuring the liquid, and into 
that the porters empty their skius as they arrive. 
A tube leads from the basin to a large cock* on 
the outside of the house. Under this cock are 
placed casks of various sizes, and the oil is thus 
conveniently drawn off into them. Coopers are 
at hand to close the ensks securely, after which 
they are rolled down to the beach, and being 
fastened, several together, by ropes, they are at¬ 
tached to a boat, which tows them through the 
water to the ship's side. The number of per¬ 
sons employed in all these operations is very 
great, and their cheerfulness, frequently exhibit¬ 
ed by singing in concert, gives a very lively 
effect to the whole scene. The produce of a 
full crop of oil, in the province of which 
Gallipoli forms the chief outlet, was, in 1843, 
nearly 22 , 0 i<) tuns. Fine Spanish soap , known 
in England as CuMile soap, is made of 
olive oil mixed with alkalies. A similar 

manufacture is carried on at Marseilles, which 
has a large export trade in soap. Olive 
oil is largely used in Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and France, as an article of food, and in medi¬ 
cine, and the arts. It is extensively used in 
England, especially in the woollen manufacture. 
The fine oil, called Florence oil, used for culinary 
purposes, is brought from Leghorn in chests con¬ 
taining 30 bot tles, or 4 English gallons. Oil of 
olives varies in colour from greenish to puleyel- 
ittle above the freezing point of water it 
begins to deposit some white grains of stearine. 
At 22 °, it deposits 28 per cent, of its weight of 
s ten ri ne .—Tom tin son. 

(5852) OLIVE, Oi.ka attenvata. Wallich 
found a species of olive tree on the banks of 
the Salwen, but from which no oil is made— 
Mason. 


(5S53) OLIVE PLANTS, grow well at Da- 
poorie which is 1900 above the Sea.— Sprys 
Snfft/rslious, p. 38. 

(5851) OLIVE TREE OF CHINA ; Olka 
Fkauraxs. (Thunbcrg, FI. Jap. t. 2), is a na¬ 
tive of China and Japan ; its flowers evolve a 


vrnu and cisterns when (he oil soon climl.es, and : mosl (k . lici(ms 0<iour , * n]ul „ re sometimes nsed to 
can be long preserved without becoming rancid 
A Gallipolitan oil-house i$ described as bein 


*, w,tl, . ou liccoming rancid. ^ , * 33 . 

A frnilirmlihnn ml-hnnsfl <l«scrib<*n ns heinsr * J r 

(5855) OLIVE WOOD. The matured wood 
of the olive is hard, compact, and reddish 
iu colour. It takes a fine gloss, and is 
mdae into suuff boxes, and trinkets. Waterston. 


the ground-floor of a dwellii\g-kouse, in t.lie stone 

circular holes 


basement of which 4, 6 , or lnore 
are sceu, about 2 feet in diameter, resembling 
the mouth of wells. These ane the openings to 
separate cisterns reserved for different qualities 
of oil. The oil brought in a turqid state to these 
excellent reservoirs soon becomes bright and 


— Faulkner. 

(5856) OM MANI PADMI OM. A Bud¬ 
dhist prayer, in Sikkim aud Thibet. Is au iu- 
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Vocation of Sakkya, who is usually represented 
holding a lotus flower with a jewel ill it : Its 
meaning is, Hail to him of the lotus and jewel. 
—- Hooker , Pol. I. p. 225). Everywhere at 'rum- 
long, iu an oratory, the lotus, the mani, and the 
ehirki (or wheel with three rays, emblematic of 
the Boodhist Trinity), were introduced ; “ Om 
Mani Pad mi om” in gilt letters, adorned the 
projecting end of every beam, and the Chinese 
“ cloud messenger,” or winged dragon, floated 
iu azure and gold along the capitals and beams, 
amongst scrolls and groups of flowers. At one 
end was a sitting figure of (iorueknath in Lama 
robes, surrounded by a glory, with mitre and 
beads.— Hooker, Iiim . Jour . Pol. 11. p. 19L i 
A mythical animal with a dog’s head and blood- i 
red spot over the forehead was not uncommon in ! 
this chapel, and is also seen in (In* Sikkim tern- ] 
pics and throughout Tibet. Ermaun, in his j 
Siberian Travels, mentions it as occurring in the 
Khampa Lama’s temple at Maimaochin ; he j 
conjectures it to have been the Cyclops of the 
Greeks, which according to tin* Homeric my I li 
had a mark on the forehead, instead of an eye. 
The glorv surrounding the heads of Tibetan 
deities is also alluded to by Ennnim, who re- j 
cognises iu it the Nimbus of the ancients, used j 
to protect the heads of statues from the. weather, ; 
and from being soiled by birds; and adds that 
the glory of tin? ancient, masters in painting was 
no doubt introduced into the lLzantine school j 
from the BoodhLls.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Pol 
II. p. 195. 

(5857) OMM AST'REPllES, a genus of Chit- 
tie-Fishes belonging to the family TeuthidfC. 
The Guttcl-Fishes of this genus closely resemble 
those belonging to Lulitto. Besides other Gnirao 
ters they may generally Ik; distinguished In j 
tlm short rhomboidal termination of tin; body, ; 
formed by the lias, combined with the hinder j 
extremity. 

(5858) OMUM WATER, is the distilled 
water from Bishop’s weed seed. It is a useful 
carminative and largely used for children in Ma¬ 
dras. At. the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the 
late Mr. Gay's specimens of various pharmaceu¬ 
tical preparations, including Omitui Water , crys¬ 
tallized sugar of Ouunn, &c. were considered 
creditable, and deserving of notice.— Madras 

E. J. R. 

(5859) ONDATRA (Lacepcde), a genus of 
Mammalian animals belonging to the family Gas- 
torida. Ondathni is the native name of the Mus¬ 
quash, or musk-rat, which lias been adopted as its 
generic designation. The only species of this ge¬ 
nus is the Musquash of America. Of this animal 
Sir John Richardson gives the following syno¬ 
nyms : —Rat-Musque of Sagard Theodnt; Castor 
Zibethicus of Linnaeus; L’Ondatra of Buffon; 
Mnsk-Rat of Lawson; Musk-Beaver of Pennant; 
Mm Zibethicus of Linnaeus and Gmeliu ; Tiber 
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Zibethicus of Sabine and Harlan; Musk-Rat of 
Hodman; Musquash, Watsuss, or Wachusk, also 
Peesquaw-Tupeyew (the animal that sits oil the 
ice in a round form), of the Cree Indians. In 
a tract, which lias for its title, ‘ A Perfect 
Description of Virginia/ 1649, we find among 
the “ Beasts great and small ... a Muskellat, 
so called for his great sweetnesse and shape.” 

2 3—3 

Dental Formula:—Incisors,-; Molars, —— - —- 10. 

2 3-41 

The head is short. Body thick niut rather flat ; 
legs very short, hind feet large, not webbed. 
Dark umber-brown above; sides, anterior part 
of belly, middle of breast, lateral part of neck and 
cheeks, shining vellowish-brown ; chin, throat, 
sides of the chest, and posterior part of the 
abdomen, ash-gray ; tail compressed, convex on 
the sides, with its acute edges in a vertical plane, 
covered with a thin sleek coat of short hairs, 
which allow a number of small roundish scales, 
well separated from each other, nnd which as 
well as the hair are dusky-brown, to appear 
through them ; acute margins of the tail (which is 
rather thicker in the middle than at the root, 
and tapers gradually from its middle to its ex¬ 
tremity, which is not acute) covered with a 
dose line ol louger hairs dark-brown oil the up¬ 
per edge and soiled white on the under one. 
Length of head and body 14 inches ; of the tail, 
8 inches 6 lines. The fur, which much resem¬ 
bles that of flic beaver, but is shorter, resists the 
water during the life of the animal, but is easily 
wetted. Charlevoix states that the Musk-Rat takes 
the field in March, at which time its food consists 
ol bits of wood, which it peels before it cats them. 
After the dissolving of the snows he says that it 
lives upon the roots of nettles and afterwards 
on t he stalks and leaves of that plant. In sum¬ 
mer if feeds on strawberries, &c. to which suc¬ 
ceed the autumnal fruits. During this time lie 
states that the male and female are rarely seen 
asunder. According to the same author they 
separate in winter, when each takes up its lodg¬ 
ings apart in some hole or in the hollow of a 
tree, without anv provision ; and the Indians 
declared that not the least morsel of anything is 
eaten bv them whilst the eold continues. “ They 
likewise,” adds Charlevoix, “ build cabins nearly 
in the form of those of the beavers, but far from 
being so well executed. As to their place of 
abode, it is always by the water side, so that 
they have no not/1 to build causeways....The 
flesh is tolerable good eating, except in the time 
of rut, at which season it is impossible to cure 
it of a relish of musk, which is far from being 
as agreeable to the taste as it is to the scent.” 
The habitations of the Musquashes,and the mode 
of hunting them, are thus described by Sir John 
Richardson :—“ In the autumn, before the 
shallow lakes and swamps freeze over, the Mus¬ 
quash builds its house of mud, giving it a coni- 
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cal fornj, ami a sufficient base to raise the chain-' 
her above the water. The chosen spot is general¬ 
ly amongst long grass,, which js incorporated 
with the walls of the house, from the mud being 
deposited amongst it ; but the animal does not 
appear to make any kind of composition or mor¬ 
tar by tempering the mud and grass together 
There is however a dry bed of grass deposited in 
the chamber. The entrance is under water. 
When ice forms over the surface of the swamp 
the Musquash makes breathing holes through it, 
and protects them from the host by a covering 
of mud. In severe winters however these holes 
freeze up in spite of their coverings, and many of 
the animals die. It is to be remarked that the 
small grassy lakes selected by the Musquash for 
its residence are never so (irmly frozen nor cover¬ 
ed with such thick ice as deeper and clearer water. 
The Indians kill these animals bv spearing them 
thropgh the walls of their houses, making their 
approach with great caution, for the. Musquashes 
take to the water when alarmed by a sound on 
the ice. An experienced hunter is so well ac¬ 
quainted with the direction of the chamber and 
the position in which its inmates lie, that he 
can transfix four or five at a time. As soon as. 
from the motion of the spear, it is evident, that 
the. animal is struck, the house is broken down, 
and it is taken out. The principal seasons for 
taking the Musquash arc —the autumn before the 
snow fails,and the spring after it, has disappeared 
but while the ice is still entire. In the winter 


According to llearne, the Musquash is easily 
tamed, soon becomes attached, aud is cleanly and 
playful. The fur is used in hat making, and 
upwards of one million of skius are imported into 
this cauiitiy.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5800) ONONIS (Irom ^eof, an ass, and 
to delight, some of the species being said to be 
grateful to asses), a genus of Plants belonging 
j to the natural order Legtoninosce. It has a 5* 
cleft eampanulate calyx, narrow segments, the 
lower ones longer. The keel is beaked, the. style 
filiform and ascending, the stigma terminal aud 
subcapitate. There are lo7 species of this genus 
described, but none of them are used in medicine 
or the arts. They are chiefly natives of Europe ; 
about, twelve species are found in Africa, and a 
few on the coast of Asia. (Babington, Manual 
of I'rid ah Botany.) — Eng. Cyc. 

(3861) ONION : Ai.i.hjm Cei*a. LiuiDul- 
Ims, 1). The Bulb oftl ie Common Onion. 

Biisst*!, Anvil. | Bavanipnira, Mal. 

Ruvim*:. B\u. IWaz, Pkks. 

kcuitmlh, < \\n. Cebola, Four. 

Loono, ( vn(i. IiiiI n, Bus. 

Okmon, Kit. i’uhmtlu, Lalarka, 

ZwicM, Cii-.K. Snkunclaka, Sans. 

Klianda, IViaz, Grz. Cebolla, Si*. 

IVrnz, lliM». Voii^ayuin, Tam. 

Cipolla, li. Wooiii^udda. Tiili. 

13 rang ba ii«jc, .Iav. 

The Onion is the Kpowmov of the Greeks, Bud 
jf the Arabs, and the Bdznlini of Numbers, xi. 


time the depth of snow prevents the houses aud 
breathing-holes from being seen. One of tlie 
fust operations of the hunter is to stop all the 
holes with the exception of one, at which he sta¬ 
tions himself to spear the animals that have 
escaped being struck in their houses, and 
come hither to breathe. In the summer the 
Musquash burrows in the banks of the lakes, 
making* branched canals many yards in extent, 
and forming its nest in a chamber at the ex- 
tremity, in which the young arc brought forth. 
AVhen its house is attacked in the autumn it 
retreats to these passages, but in the spring they 
are frozen up. The Musquash is a watchful 
but not. a very shy animal. It will conic very 
near to a boat or canoe, but dives instantly on 


12 . Biennial. Bull) simple, roundish, invested 
with shining, thin, dry membrane. Stem 1—2 
feet, high, tistular, leafy, and often ventrieose at 
the. base. Leaves glaucous, distichous, tistular, 
terete-acute, shorter than the stem. Spathe re- 
flexed. Umbels large, regular, globose, niany- 
flmvered, not bulbiferoits. Flowers whitish or 
greenish, the segments with a green keel, linear- 
elliptic, obtuse, shorter than the stamens.—Cul¬ 
tivated in gardens in Kurope ; flowers in July. 
Probably a native of the Persian region.—Fl. 
(ineea, t. 32(5.— Hoyle. These well known bul¬ 
bous plants are extensively cultivated for pickling, 
culinary purposes, &c. They vary in size' fla¬ 
vour, and quality, according to the kind, soil, 
climate, and manner of cultivation. Those most 


perceiving the flash of a gun. It may he lVc- j esteemed in the Bombay Presidency are the 
quently seen sitting on the shores of small mud- j Surat onions.— Faulkner. This vegetable is com- 
dy islands in a rouuded form, and not easily to mon all over India, and is sown broad-cast, 
be distinguished from a piece of earth, until on When about six inches high it is pricked out in- 
thc approach of danger it suddenly plunges into to beds six fingers’ breadth apart; they are sown 
the water. In the act of diving, when surprised, at almost all seasons of the year, aud go to seed 
it gives a smart blow to the water with its tail.” without difficulty.— Riddell. This is a favorite 
Sir John .Richardson records three varieties pot vegetable of the Natives of India, and is a 
besides that above described:— constant ingredient in all their curries, pollaos, 

1. The Black Musquash, rare. &c. &c. &c.— -Amalie, p. 246. The common 

2. The Pied Musquash, with dark blackish- English onion is sometimes cultivated in Tenas- 

browu patches on a white ground. ' serirn, bnt the principal part of the onions seen 

3. The White Musquash {Fiber ZihetJiicua in the bazars afe brought from Rangoon, and it 
alius. Sabine). This albino is not unfrequent, is believed are of a different species.— Mason. 
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(5S Cr2) OXOSMA, (from an ass, and 
lrruT}> smell ; grateful to the ass), a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Boragi- 
nac*tr. It has a 5-partcd calyx, a tubularly 
campanuUite corolla, and a naked throat. The 
anthers.are sagittate, and eonuected together by 
the bases of the lobes. The nuts arc ovate, 
strong, and fixed to the bottom of the calyx, 
unpeiforated at the base. The species arc small 
scabrous canesecui plants, with crowded lanceo¬ 
late or linear leaves, and terminal racemes ot 
large yellow secund and usually drooping [lowers. 
— Fug. ('yc. 

(58fi!>) OXOSMA KM()I)1, has lanceolate 
triple-nerved leaves, less hairy beneath, terminal 
solitary racemes, linear bracts, not half so long 
a* the flowers : tlu* calyx is 5-corneivd with 
<,vntc segments a \entrieose a-keeled corolla con¬ 
tracted towards the mouth, and the ant Inn's long¬ 
er than the filaments. It is a nnli\e of Xepaul, 
in (dosaingsLlian, where it. is called by the na- 
ti\e.> Maluuanga. The root is branched, of a dark 
purple colour, and is used in dyeing. Eng. ('yc, 

(5S(> I) OXOSMA MAOIJOCFPHATA, 
Oxosma Hkaciikati’M, Rnylo, is ollieinal in 
< ’ashmen*, and grows plentifully on the Hima¬ 
layas; namely, on the Hindokoosh- -near the 
Punjah-rond, \ia IVembnr to ('iidimnv. Plnwcr- 
stem and root, an* both of them edieaeioin and 
useful in medicine. - Ifuuighi rgcj\ p. *> 1 <>. 

t.TSGS) ONYX. 

Onix, Oiiie<*, Fa. | Onyx, I,At. 

Onyx, (j‘ku. j Unique, Sr. 

(Jnyj\ one oft lie inferior gems, t Ik* silieious par¬ 
ticles are arranged in alternating horizontal layeis 
of opaque w liitt* and translucent blue, gray, or 
brown, and because these have a resemblance to 
the marks on the human nail, tin* stone was call¬ 
ed from the Onrk word for nail, It was 

known to the ancients, and was employed by 
them, as it is now, for those beautiful gems called 
Oaineus, the figure being cut out of the opaque 
white, the dark part forming the ground, or the 
contrary. It is most valuable, when t Ik* contrast 
of colours is strong, and when the layer is thick 
enough to give a high relief to the object to be 
engraved. Ju the royal library at Paris there i> 
an antique cameo cut out of an onyx with four 
layers, representing the apotheosis of Augustus, 
eleven inclns by nine, which is supposed to la¬ 
the finest in existence. Agates with an onyx 
structure aiC not uncommon, particularly among 1 
calccdonies. but the finest are brought from India. 
Cameos arc sold at Rome, which are made from 
a thick shell, having different coloured layers ; 
like an onyx.— Eng. (yc. 


%ugnr-emidy and gum, pounded fine ami formed 
into pastils : They are made in every large tow n 
, and burnt for the fragrance they give out. 

(5867) 00D, IX INDIA. Is the name ap¬ 
plied to Benjamin ; and in Persia, to Wood 
! Aloes. J 

{5S0S> OOLIFS. Are bars of steel, fabricat¬ 
ed from \ nttoms. 

VoMilM nOXDKY 01 P. Its source is not 
known, at Madras : supposed to be a Fish oil 
manufactured at Malabar. * 

(AS7(m OOHOOPA. I- the Malayalam name 
of a tree, which the Natives of that eouutry pre¬ 
fer to take for budding ships,.,ring more durable 
and close grained.— Ji.aslu. liohdc M. ti. X. 

(5S7 1 i OOS VK V-ll FAY A N lb Stalaom ms 

(J am Bo(« 1 m D r.s. Is real gamboge, and is im¬ 
ported via Pali ; r.oiMdered and used as a violent, 
cathartic, tic* punsaris Mippuse.il to be 1 lit; ex¬ 
tract ot the MuubilU jahipa root, the dose given 
is .sixteen giaitis : one sccr costs four rupees — 
Gen. M'W. lap. p. IIS. 

^5^7 0 x i no ! PPM FIBRE. IbiiMiA kxtknsa. 

Is a promising substitute for flax. The plant 
grow> in the Madras Presidency. 

CK.)! l xc;rx. A seed used iii 
medicine procurable in all Indian .Bazars, 
obtained, according to Hr. Hoyle, from a species 
of l rtiea. Houujln rgcr. 

1-1 O PA F. 

i , f 1 1:. j ('p.-ihis , j a i. 

C )(>;. I. i i !* K. I Ojml.1. Poll. 

C>j*,*l'i, li j t'ji.ii-.), Piiivlr.iis, s'r. 

Oi tliis mineral which is essentially a hydrate 
of.silica, there air mentioned by Mr. Brooke, 
in the ‘ KneyelopM.bia Metropolitana/ eleven 
\arietics, and nearly a* many arc. described by 
Phillips. 

Pm-nntx f J/ht! or l \aUe Opal. ‘-This mineral 
is while, blmdi, nr y t llowish-u liitc, and exhibits 
a beautiful \aricty or )day of colours, as him.*, 
green, yellow, and red, several of which appear 
together. Fracture coueiioiilah with a vitreous 
or irHuous lustre: it is easily broken, but scrat¬ 
ches glass. Specific gravity JiHi to 2dlt). In¬ 
fusible by the blow-pipe, but. becomes o})aquc 
and lost s water, The most beautiful specimens 
occur in Hungary, but it has also been found in 
Saxony, South America, ire. Analysis of the 
Hungarian opal by Klaproth 

Silica ... ... !H) 

Water ... ... ... 10 

— LOO 


(5560) ODD lll-TTiili, pastils of Wood; Fire-Opal .—In this the internal reflection is 
Aloes, sandal wood, benjamin : Lichen rotun- i bright red. ft occurs with the Precious Opal 
dal ns, the Patchouli, foliated gypsum; Talis- ■in Hungary, and has also been found in Corn- 
putree (Flacourtia calaphracta) gum mnstich, f wall. 
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Hydrophone. —It is usually opaque, but b 
rendered transparent, and exhibits the iridescent 
colours of the Precious Opal by immersion in 
water. According to klaproth it contains a 
little alumina in addition to silica and water. 

Common Opal. —This is of various shades of 
colour, as white, green, yellow, and red ; but i$ 
entirely destitute of the play of colours exhi¬ 
bited by the Noble Opal, in either properties 
they greatly resemble each other, it is stated 
to contain a little oxide of iron mixed with the 
silica and water. Ft is found chiefly in Hungary 
and Saxony, but 1 specimens have .also been pro¬ 
duced in Cornwall and in the Dekhan. 

Semi-Opal —This is more opaque than the 
Common Opal, and is dull, it occurs either 
white, gray, yellow, brown, or green. It is 
found in the same places as the foregoing. 

I! Mil-Opal, so called from its showing the 
woody structure. It occurs of several tints of 
white, gray, brown, and black. It is generally 
harder than the Semi Opal, but docs not mate¬ 
rially differ from if in other properties. It 
occurs in Hungary, in Transylvania, and in 
Madura. 

Cac/i along is white opaque opal ; harder than 
the Common Opal ; dull ; brittle ; fracture flat 
conchoidal. Specific gravity 2 2. Infusible before 
tho blow-pipit. It is found on the banks of th f * 
river Cach in Bucharia, in loose masses. It 
occurs also in the Faroe Islands, Greenland, and 
Iceland. 

Opal Jasper, Ferruginous Opal. —Opaque, or 
but feebly transparent on the edges. Colour 
generally de«p shades of red, yellow, .and gray. 
Fracture flat conchoidal. It appears to be a 
silicate of iron with water. It .occurs in Hun¬ 
gary, Siberia, and Madura. Klaproth’s analysis of 
a variety from Telkebauya gave — 

Silica .4 \ 5 

Oxide of Iron .„ . 47‘0 

Water . 7'5 

K)uj. Ci/c. - 9 8 ■ () 

(5875) OPERCULUM (Malacology), the plate 
or pieces which protect the apertures or ex 
posed parts of certain Molluscs. In many of 
the Testaceous Gastropods it becomes a cover 
or door, which fits the aperture of the shell 
more or less accurately when the animal lias re¬ 
tired within it. Opercula of this kind vary much 
in structure and shape, rims they are some¬ 
times horny, as in Trochus and ilurcx ; some* 
times shelly, nay almost stony as in Turbo ; 
and in construction they are for the most part 
either spiral, concentric, or unguiculated. In 
Botany this term is chiefly used for the cap 
which forms the upper extremity of the theca, or 
.sporangium,‘of a moss, covering over the peris¬ 
tome, and usually falling off when the spores are 
ready for dispersion. It has also been applied 


OPHELIA ANGUSTIFOL1A. 

to the lid which covers in the Pitcher o 
Nepenthes, where it is the lobe of a modified leaf 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(5876) OPHELIA. Of this genus Wight give: 
Ophelia corytnbosa, 1329-30 ; elatior, 1330 eleg 
ana, 1331 ; Grisebachiana, 1330; minor, 1332 

(5877) OPHELIA ANGUSTIFOL1A, O 

PH ELI A ANOUSTI FOLIA, l)o.\, (SlVERTIA ItoVLE) 
Nat. Ord. Gentianem. 

Puharce Chcrctfa, IIind. 

This species lias long been used as a bittei 
tonic. ,lnd. An. No. (>. It is called Puhnret 
chiretta in the hills, and is substituted for tin 
true kind.— O'Shaughuessy, p. 4(JO. Exact/)/, 
tetragon urn is similarly named ( >oJa chiretta, oi 
purple chiretta.— tJ' tSl/aitgliitessy, p. 4(50. 

(5878) OPHELIA *0111 RATA, Gkimf.b 
Chiretta Herb and Root. ( Aguthotn Chi 
raytn, Don.) Chiretta, Tdran/l : Monty Linn 
The hitter called O/iire/tu. or Chiraeta , is as 
universally employed throughout Southern Adi 
as Gentian is in Europe. H has long beei 
known to I lit: Hindoos, hut there is no rcasoi 
to suppose it to he the Columns aromatic/u 
of the ancients. (»'. Jliinal. Rot. p. 277). Tin 
first English account is that of Dr. Fleming 
lin Asiat. Res. xi. p. It>7), who referred it h 
the genus Gentiaiin. others to Sworlia, am 
the late Prof. Don to Agatliotes; Grischaeh non 
refers it to Ophelia It, is often confounded will 
another powerful Indian hitter, that is, Creyat 
or Justieia panieulata. Rut there are Severn 
plants closely allied to the Chiretta, which an 
used for the .same purposes, as stated in Him. 
Hot. p. 277. J ims, Ophelia (Stcer/ia, Wall 
nngnsti/'oliu, Don, is so in Northern India 
and called pt/haree .. (/. e. hill) chiretta, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the true or tluhh/taee (southern 
chiretta. This is obtained from Nepal. Exacttu, 
tetragouuni is called oodu (that is, purple) chiretta 
Ophelia chi rata is an animal, of from 2 —3 feet 
high, with a single, straight, round, smooth stem 
Branches generally decussated, nearly erect 
Leaves opposite, amplcxicaul, lanceolate-acute, 
smooth, 5 — 7-nerved. Flowers numerous, stalked 
upper half of the plant forming elegant decussated 
umbel-like cymes, with 2 bracts at each division 
Calyx 4-cleft, with sublanceolate persistent divi¬ 
sions, shorter than the corolla. Corol yellow 
rotate, limb 4-parted, spreading, whithcriug ii 
aestivation, twisted to the right, with 2 glandu¬ 
lar hollows protected by a (ringed scale upm 
each segment. Stamens 4 ; filaments subulate 
shortly connected at the base; anthers clover 
at the base. Style single. Stigma large, 2-lobcd 
Capsules conical, rather shorter than the perma¬ 
nent calyx and corol, l-celled, 2-vnlved, opeuing 
a little at the apex. Seeds numerous, affixed tc 
two receptacles adhering to the sides of the 
valves. Grows in theHimalaya mountains, o 
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which Nepal is one of the valleys.—Wall, PI. 
As. liar. 3. p. 33. t. 252. 

Chiretta is met with in a dried state, tied 
up in .bundles, with its long slender stems of 
a brownish colour, having the roots attached, 
and which have been taken up when the plant 
was in flower. The whole plant is bitter. Ana- 
lysedxby MM. Bousil and Lassaigne, they yield¬ 
ed a Resin, a yellow Bitter substance, a yellow 
colouring matter. Gum, Malic acid, Salts of l’o- j 
tasli ; and of Lime, and traces of Oxide of Iron, j 
Mr. Battlev states that it contains-1. A free 
Acid. 2. A very Bitter Extractive and Resinous 
matter, and much Gum. 3. Muriate and Sul- j 
pliate of Lime and of Potash ; also, that the ; 
Spirituous .Extract is more aromatic than that of , 
Gentiana lutea, but. that the extractive and the ! 
gum arc in larger proportion in the latter. Water 
and Spirit take up its active properties. j 

Action. Ctes. Bitter Tonic; Stomachic in 
Dyspepsia or as a I onic in Convalescence ; either 
cold or hot infusion ; the former is lighter, and 
well suited to Dyspeptics, and not so apt to 
create nausea in a hot climate. Sometimes a 
little Orange-peel or Cardamom is added. A 
Tincture made as that, of Gentian (or 3 ij. to 
Proof Spirit (^xvj.), like other hitters, is best 
taken half an hour before meals. — Hoyle. 

(5879) OPHELIA EL EGANS, Wight. 
Grows plentifully in several parts of the Madras 
Presidency, is considered febrifuge by the Na¬ 
tive physicians who prefer it to the Himalayan 
Chiretta. It, grows plentifully in the Jcypore 
Zemindarv ot Vizagapatam, and is annually ex- 
poited, as Siluras or Selnjil, to the value of 
about Rupees 2,50'h The infusion of O. elegans 
lias a powerful bitterness. — Cleyhorn. “Ophelia 
elegans,” (vide Might Icon, t, lo31.) is closely 
allied to, and greatly resembles chiretta —the 
native name is Salarus or Salnjit: the stalks 
arc sold bound together in bundles about one 
foot long, and a little thicker than a man’s arm. 
The drug is exceedingly cheap, and the amount, 
exported is considerable: to what extent it is 
employed, is difficult to ascertain, as it. is con¬ 
founded in the bazar with “ chiretta.”— M.K. 
J.R. This species of oplielia is common on the 
Pulney Hills in Southern India, also in Vizaga¬ 
patam, and the plant has long been used as a 
bitter tonic.— Med. An. A To. 6. 

(5880) OPI1ID1A, au order of Reptiles with¬ 
out feet, and consequently, as Cuvier observes, 
more deserving the name of Reptiles than any 
other order. According to Cuvier, the order 
Ophidia consists of the genus Anguis [Blind- 
worm], of True Serpents, and Naked Serpents 
Cuvier’s second family, or that of the True Ser¬ 
pents, comprehends the genera which have no 
sternum nor any vestige of a shoulder-blade, 
but whose ribs still embrace a great part of the 
circumference of the trunk, and the body of 
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whose vertebra are also articulated by means of 
a convex surface which is received into a socket, 
or concavity of that vertebra which succeeds it. 
They want the third eyelid*and the tympanum ; 
but the ossiculum auditus exists under the skin, 
and its shaft or handle (so to speak) passes be¬ 
hind the tympanic bone. Many have vestiges 
of a posterior member under the skin, and the 
extremity of this rudiment of a limb shows itself 
externally iu the form of a small hook. [Boid.e.J 
Those serpents to which the names of Dou¬ 
bles Mareheurs, or Amphisbcenidix [AmPHIS- 
u.ena ; TyPHLopsj, have ben^given, have the 
lower jaw carried, as in the Tortoises [C’helo- 
NIA] and Lizards [S.ujiiu], by a tympanic bone 
which is articulated directly with the cranium, 
the two branches of that jaw soldered anteriorly, 
and those of the upper jaw fixed to the cranium 
and the. intermaxillary bone, so that their mouth 
cannot be dilated, as in Cuvier’s next tribe 
(the serpents properly so called!, and their 
head is of uniform size with their body ; 
a form and structure which enable them to make 
progress equally well in both directions, head or 
tail foremost. The bony frame of the orbit is 
incomplete backwards, and their eye is very 
small. Their body is covered with scales, the 
anus very near its extremity, the trachea long, 
and the heart placed very far backwards. Of 
this tribe no venomous species are known. The 
Serpents, properly so called, have the tympanic 
bone, or pedicle ol the lower jaw, moveable, and 
j nearly always suspended to another bone nnalo- 
j gnus to the mastoidian, attached to the cranium 
I by muscles and ligaments which permit its mo- 
i bilily : the branches of this jaw are not united 
to each other except by ligaments, nor are those 
; of the upper jaw united to the intermaxillary 
i hone in any other manner, so that they can be. 

! more or less separated : a conformation which 
i gives these animals the power of dilating their 
mouth to such an extent as to enable them to 
swallow bodies larger than themselves. Their 
palatine arches participate in this mobility, 
and arc armed with pointed teeth curved 
backwards—the most marked and constant 
; character of this tribe. Their trachea is 

very long ; their heart situated very far 

backwards; and the greater number have only one 
very long lung, with the vestige of a second. 
These serpents, says Cuvier, in continuation, are 
divided into venomous and non-venomous; and 
the former are, subdivided into venomous with 
many maxillary teeth, and venomous with isolat¬ 
ed fangs. |p the- non-venomous, the branches 
of the upper jaws are furnished throughout their 
length, as well as those of the lower jaw and of 
the palatine branches, with fixed teeth which are 
not pierced ; there are therefore four nearly equal 
rows of these teeth in the upper part of the 
mouth, and two in the lower. [Boid®.] Those 
which have the mastoidian bones comprised in 
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the cranium, the orbit incomplete backwards, according to the nature of the food and tin* cot 
and the tongue thick and short, much resemble sequent inodilicatiou of the jaws and teeth. Cei 
the Jtnph'(Hh'j uUUp in the cylindrical form of tain species,he observes,which subsist on wonm 
tluiv bend a.:.i h nu i iwv«. Cuvier observes, insects, and other small invertebrate animal 

been unin si 10 the Or rets [OkyktI, in con sc- have the tympanic pedicle of the lower jaw in 

quonee of the smallness of their scales. The mediately and immoveably articulated to tl 
Venomous Serpents with isolated fangs present walls of the cranium ; the lateral branches of tl 
a very peculiar sti nature in their organs of man- • lower jaw are fixed together at the sympjiysi: 
ducation. Their superior maxillary bones are j and are opposed by the usual vertical inoveiner 
very small, carried on a long pedicle ana- , to a similarly complete maxillary arch above 
logons to the external pterygoid npophy- 1 these, as we have above se«*n, belong to the g< 
sis of the sphenoid bone, and \ery move- j ncra Amphhbana and Angitis, Linn. The rest t 
able: here is ti^d a p.hated tooth, pierced , the Ophidians,observes the Professor,which fori 
with a small canal which gi\es issue to a | the typical members, and by far the greatest pre 
liquor secreted by a considerable gland situated | ]>ortiouof the order.prev upon living animals, fn 
under the eve. !t is this liquor w hich, when j (jucntly of much greater diameter thau their own 
shed into the wound made by I lie bit** of the ; and the maxillary apparat us is, as we have ids 
serpent, carries lnivoek into the body of I above seen, conformably and peculiarly modit 
the wounded animal, and produces (‘fleets I ed to permit of the requisite distention of tl: 
more or less fatal according to the. species ! soft- parts surrounding the mouth and the tram 
which has inllicicd the wound. r ! hi* fang L | mission of the prey to the digestive cavity, lb 
concealed m a fold of the gum when the. serpent | the mechanism by means of which this distei 
does not. wish to use it. ; and there are behind ii J tion is accomplished, and which is in lad a db 
many germs destined to lix themselves in their location of adapted parts which return to the 
turn, in order to replace it if it should be broken ; original positions when the act of deglutition : 
in the wound it makes. Naturalists, Cuvier re- [ neeomplMird, requires, to be wcdl understood, 
marks, have named these teeth crochets mobiles, j more particular description than the genera! at 
or moveable fangs : but it is, properly speaking, ! count above given, and wo proceed to that pre 
the maxillary bone that moves : that bone carries j seated by Professor Owen, as the best and cleat 
no other teeth, so that, in the Venomous tier- j est known to us. The two superior inaxillav 
pants, only two rows of palatine teeth are seen j bones have, he observes, their anterior extrein 
in the roof of the mouth. All the venomous j tics joined by an elastic and yielding fibrous ti.< 
species bring forth their young alive, in const*. \ sue with the small and single intermaxillar 

quence of the egg being hatched internally be- j bone : the symphysial extremities of the Iowa 

fore it is laid, whence their general name of Vi- maxillary rami arc connected together by a sbn 
pars, a contraction of Vivipnrcs. These deadly j 1 ar tissue, allowing of a still wider lateral sepm 
serpents with isolated fangs, though they present ation. Tin*, opposite or posterior extremity < 
external characters of the same nature as the each ramus is articulated to a long and mov< 
preceding group, have, the greater number of able vertical pedicle, formed by the tympanic c 
them at least, very dilatable jaws and a very ex- quadrate bone, which is itself attached to tl; 
extensible longue. Their head, wide behind, extremity of a horizontal pedicle formed by tl 
has generally a ferocious aspect, which annouii- ! mastoid bone, so connected as also to allow of 
ees in some degree their malevolent nature. ! certain yielding movement upon the eraniun 
[ VIPKRID.E. j A third tribe has the jaws j The palatine and pterygoid bones have similar] 
organised and armed nearly as in the Non- i loose and moveable articulations and eonei 
Venomous Serpents, but the species have the j with the other dentigerous bones of tl 
first of their maxillary teeth greater than j mouth in yielding to the pressure of larg 
the others, and pierced so as to conduct j bodies with which the teeth may have grapplet 
the venom in the same manner as is effected in Professor Owen first describes the dental pect 
the Vcno .‘pu$ Serpents with isolated fangs, liarities of the true serpents, which, as hen 
Such are the Bungari and ligJri . [IlYDRlD.fi; marks, swallow their food whole, whether the 
'PuLiiMYal . The serpents, with one exception j prey on living animals, as is the case in almo; 


( Deirodon ., to winch w r e shall presently more pnr- 


everv species, or feed on the eggs of birds, * 


ticularly call attention), subsist on living prey ; 
and, whether non-venomous or venomous, have 
their teeth, as might be expected, admirably con¬ 
structed and arranged for the purpose of securing 
their prey and assisting in deglutition. Profes¬ 
sor Owen, in his valuable and copiously-illustrat¬ 
ed ‘ Odontography/ observes that the order 
Ophidia , as it is characterised in the system of 
Cuvier, requires to be divided into two sections 


does Deirodon scaler , Owen (Coluber scale 
Linn). With the exception of this and son 
congeneric species, in which the teeth of the ord 
nary bones of the mouth are so minute as f 
have been deemed wanting, the maxillary an 
premandibular bones in all true Ophidians ar 
lie observes, formidably armed with sharp poin 
cd teeth ; there is on each side of the palate 
row of similar teeth supported by the palatir 
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aiul pterygoid bones : in the great Pythons and constitutes an immediate link between the 
some species of Boa, he adds, the intermaxillary 1 liuugnrn* and Naju. I lie structure of the 
bones also support teeth. I>ut whatever he venom-fangs of serpents, and the machinery by 
their position, all the teeth, according to the which their deadly agency is brought to bear 
Prolessor, present a simple conical form, the cone against those who are so unfortunate as to be the 
being long, slender, and terminated by an acute objects of their attacks, are so interesting, that 
apex, and the tooth is either straight, or more we subjoin the fallowing remarks in the author's 
commonly bent a little beyond the base, or own words : The superior maxillarv bone 

simply recurved, or with a slight sigmoid intiec- diminishes in length with the decreasing number 
tion. Thus the teeth are adapted for piercing, j of teeth which it. supports. 'Hie transvorsts 
tearing, and holding, not for dividing or bruis- nr external pterygoid bone elongates in the 
ing. Certain teeth in some species an* tracers- ! same, ratio. <o as to retain its position as an 
ed by a longitudinal groove, as above noticed, j abutment against the shortened maxillarv, and 
for conveying an acrid saliva into the woumU the muscles implanted into this external pterv- 
which they indict ; in others, two or more teeth ! goid style eounmmieate through it to liie 
are longitudinally peiforated foi transmitting j maxillary bone the hinge-like movements 
venom. 1 hese poison tangs, lie remarks, arc j backward:* and lorwauls up<>n the giuglv- 
aiways confined to tin* superior maxillarirs. ! moid articulations, connect imr that hone with tiie 
as we have already stated, and are gene- j anterior frontal and palatine bom-s. As the ful- 
rally placed near tin* anterior extremity of | ly-developed poison-fangs are at.uu-hcd bv the 
those bones. Professor Owen notices in llie lirM, | same linn basal anchylosis to shadow maxillarv 
instance the serpents whose teeth are all simple j sockets, which forms the characteristic mode of 
and solid, where the pulp which occupies tin* j attachment of the simple or solid teeth, they 
basal cavity is calcified. After this the treth of necessarily follow' all the movements of the 
the poisonous serpents are described, and Pro* superior maxillarv bom*. ; when the external 
lessor Owrti calls attention to the fact, that in pterygoid is retracted, the superior maxillary 
certain genera of lion-venomous serpents, n« in rotates backwards, and the poison fang is conceal- 
Dry aphis, ])ipsax , mid liuccphalns^ in which the ed in the lax mucous gum, with its point turned 
superior maxillary teeth increase in size towards backwards : when the muscles draw' forward the 
the posterior part of the bone, the large terminal external pterygoid, tin* superior maxillary bom* 
teeth of the series are traversed along their ante- is pushed forwards, and the recumbent langwith- 
rior and convex side by a longitudinal groove., drawn from its concealment- and creeled. “ in 
In the Bucephalus Captusus the two or thiee pos- this powr- of (‘hanging the direct ion of a large 
tenor maxillary teeth present this structure, and tooth, so that it may not impede, the passage of 
are much larger than the anterior teeth or those food through the mouth, we may perceive an 
of 1 lie palatine or preimunlibular series; they analogy between the Viper and the I.ophius ; 
add materially therefore, lie observes, to the but in the. lish the movement is confined to the? 
power of retaining the prey, and may conduct tooth alone, and is dependant on the mere 
into the wounds which they inflict an acrid saliva, j physical property of the elastic medium of attach- 
hut. they are not in connection with the duct of! ment. In the serpent the tooth has no indepen- 
an express poison-gland. The long grooved (hut motion, but lolates with the javv, whose 
fangs are either firmly fixed to the maxillary movements are governed by muscular actions. In 
bones, or are slightly moveable, according to the lish the great teeth are erect, except when 
their period of growth ; they are concealed by pressed down by some extraneous force ; in (he 
a sheath of thick and soft gum, and their points serpent the habitual position of the fang 
are directed backward. The sheath also eon- is the recumbent one, and its erection takes 
tains loose recumbent grooved teeth, ready place only when the envenomed blow is 
to succeed those in place. In most of the io be struck. “ The peculiar stricture ol 
Colubers each maxillarv and premaudibular bone Ulie poison-fang was first described by Tonta- 
includes from 20 to 25 teetli : they are less na, as it exists in the Viper, and subsequent- 
numerous in the genera Torlrix and llomalopxis, ly received additional elucidation by Mr. Smith’s 
and are reduced to a still smaller number in the careful examinations of the fangs of the 
poisonous serpents, in tin* typical genera of Jlydrun , Kaja and Crotulus , and by Mr. 
which the short maxillary bone supports only a C ifVs illustrative drawings appended to Mr. 
single perforated fang. The transition to the Smith’s pgper. A true idea of the struc- 
poisonous serpents, which was begun in the ture of a poison-fang will he formed by sup- 
Bucephali and allied genera with grooved max- posing the crown of a simple tooth, as that of 
illary teeth, is, according to Professor Owen, a Boa , to be pressed flat, and its edges to be 
completed by the poisonous serpents of the then bent towards each other, and soldered to- 
geuera Pelamys , Hydrophis , Maps, Bungarus , gather so as to form a hollow cylinder open at 
and llamadryas , which latter genus, as its cer- both ends. The flattening of the fang, and its 
vical integument can be expanded into a hood, inflection around the poison-duct, commence 
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iinmeili;ite.lv ah ive the base, and the suture of 
the inflected margins rims along the anterior and 
convex side of the, recurved fang; the poison- 
canal is tints in front of the pulp-cavitv- The 
basal aperture of the poison-canal is oblique, and 
its opposite outlet is still more so, presenting 
the form of a narrow elliptieal longitudinal As¬ 
sure, terminating at a short distance from the 
apex of the fang. “ The character most com¬ 
monly adduced from the dental system, as dis 
finguishing the venomous from the non-veno- 
inous serpents, is, that the former have two, the 
latter four, rows •(' teeth in the upper jaw ; the 
two outer or maxillary rows being wanting in 
the venomous species, and their place being 
supplied by the single poison-fang. The ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule are however too mime-; 
rous for its value as a distinguishing charac¬ 
ter in a question of such practical moment as 
the venomous or non-venomous piopertics of a 
serpent. In all the family of .Marine Serpents 
the poison-fang is only the foremost of a row of 
fixed maxillary teeth. In the llydrophis stria/ us ' 
there are four teeth, and in Hydrophis schist osa I 
five teeth, behind the venom fang, of rather small- | 
er size than it; the Two-Coloured Sea-Snake 
( Pelamys hi,color) Ins also five maxillary teeth 
in addition to the perforated one. The poison 
fang in this genus is relatively smaller than in 
the venomous serpents of the land, but present 
the same peculiar structure. Tins poison-gland 
presents a correspondingly small development; 
it is pyriform, and its structure, according to 
Dr. Cantor (‘Zool. Trans.,’ vol. ii. p. 304), 
minutely cellular; it is covered bv the » aponeu¬ 
rotic expansion of the artieulo-inaxillaries, and 
transmits a straight duet horizontally to the ba¬ 
sal opening of the venom-fang. It is a curious 
fact that the smaller non-venomous teeth of the 
poisonous serpents all present a trace of the struc¬ 
tures of the functional venom-fang, being more 
or less deeply grooved along the convex anterior 
side ; and in the Hydras this groove commences 
by a depression analogous to the oblique basal 
aperture of the poison-canal in the true fang. 

“ The colubriform poisonous serpents of the 
land have comparatively short venom fangs, but 
they arc larger than those of the pelagic ser¬ 
pents ; and behind the venom-fangs there 
are likewise some smaller grooved teeth in 
the maxillary bones ; there are three such teeth in 
the Hun yarns Pama, and five in the Ihinyarus 
annul at us. In the Hama dry as, or Great Hooded 
Poisonous Tree-Snake of India, the venom-fang 
is relatively as large as in typical i^misonous 
serpents, but three or four smaller grooved teeth 
are implanted behind it on the maxillary bone. 

“ In the moat deadly venom-snakes, as the 
Viper {Denis), the Puff-Adder {Viperd), the 
Asps or Hooded Snakes {Naja), the Rattle¬ 
snakes ( Orotalus ), and the Cophias and Fer-de- 
Lance ( Triyonocep/talus,) the poison-fangs acquire 
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their largest size, and are associated ' only with 
their successors. These are clustered in greater 
or less number behind them, presenting the same 
structure, but of a srae proportionate to their de¬ 
gree of development, and further differing in 
being loosely imbedded in the thick and wide 
mucous gum, which likewise conceals the fixed 
anrl functional fang in its ordinary position of 
retraction and repose. This fang is more strong- 
; Iv curved backwards than the ordinary teeth, 

; but its acute and slender apex is frequently bent 
slightly in the contrary direction, as in the Rat¬ 
tle-Snake. The mechanism by which the short 
maxillary bone and the poison fang are rotated 
backwards and forwards upon the ginglymoid 
joint that connects the maxillary with the pnefron¬ 
tal and palatine (nines lias already been noticed ; 
and ns some description of the secreting apparatus 
to which the peculiar modification of the venom- 
fang is subservient, might here be expected, 1 have 
selected for its illustration the accurate figure 
which Professor Muller has given of the salivary 
and poison-glands in the Triyonoccphalus lau- 
ccolatus, in his great work on the glandular 
system. (‘l)e Glandularum Seernentiuin Struo- 
tura Pcnitiori,’ fol., tub. vi fig. 1, p. 55.) “ The 
poison glands occupy the sides of the posterior 
half of the head ; each consists of a number of 
elongated narrow lobes, extending from the main 
duel, which runs along the lower border of the 
gland upwards and slightly backwards. Eacli lobe 
gives ofF lobules throughout its extent, thus 
presenting a pinnatifid structure ; and each 
lobule is subdivided into smaller secerning cteca, 
which constitute the ultimate structure of the 
gland. The whole gland is surrounded by a 
double aponeurotic capsule, of which the outer¬ 
most. and strongest layer is in connection with 
the muscles by whose contraction the several caeca 
and iobes of the gland are compressed and empti¬ 
ed of their secretion. This is then conveyed by 
the duet to the basal aperture of the poison-canal 
of the faug. We may suppose, that as the an¬ 
alogous lachrymal and salivary glands in other 
animals are most active during particularemotions, 
so the rage which stimulates the venom-snake 
to use its deadly weapon must be accompanied 
with an increased secretion and great distension of 
the poison-glands ; and as the action of the com¬ 
pressing muscles is contemporaneous with the 
blow by which the serpent inflicts its wound, 
the poison is at the same moment injected with 
force into the wound from the apical outlet of 
the perforated fang. “ The duet which conveys 
the poison, although it runs through the centre 
of a great part of the tooth, is nevertheless, as 
we have seen, really on the outside of the tooth, 
the canal in which it is lodged and protected 
being formed by a longitudinal inflection of the 
parieties of the pulp-cavity or true internal canal 
of the tooth. This inflection commences a little 
beyond the base of the tooth, where its nature is 
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readily appreciated, as the poison-duet there rests 
in a slight groove or longitudinal indentation on 
the convex side of the fang; as it proceeds it 
sinks deeper iuto the substance of the tooth, and 
the sides of the groove meet and seem to coal¬ 
esce, so that the trace of the inflected fold ceases 
in some species to be perceptible to the naked 
eye; and the fang appears, as it is commonly 
described, to be perforated by the duct of the 
poison-fang. “ From the real nature of the 
poisou-caiud, it follows that the transverse section 
of the tooth varies in form in different parts of 
the tooth ; at the base it is oblong, with a large 
pulp-cavity of a corresponding form, with an 
f iltering notch at the anterior surface; far¬ 
ther on, the transverse section presents the 
form of a horsc.-shoi, and the pulp-cavity 
that of a crescent, the horns of which extend 
iuto the sides of the deep cavity of the 
poison-fang. A little beyond this part the sec¬ 
tion of the tooth itself is crescentic, with the 
horus obtuse and in contact, so as to circum¬ 
scribe the poison-canal ; and along the whole of 
the middle four-sixths of the tooth the section 
shows the dentine of the fang inclosing the poi-. 
son-cavity, and having its mvn centre or pulp- 
canal, in the form of a crescentic fissure situated 
close to the concave border of the inflected sur¬ 
face of the tooth. The pulp cavity disappears, 
and the poison canal again assumes the form of 
a groove near the apex of the fang, and termin¬ 
ates on the anterior surface in an elongated fis¬ 
sure. If the end of each inflected fold of 
cement in the tooth of the Lubi/rinthodoa were 
dilated sufficiently to contain a tube, that tooth 
might convey the duels of fifty poison-glands 
deeply imbedded in its substance, and vet all of 
them actually on the outside of the tooth itself; 
it is the existence of a single fold of the same 
kind, but more simple, inasmuch as if is straight 
instead of wavy, which forms the complication 
of the viper’s fang subservient to the completion 
of its peculiar offensive weapon. “ The venom- 
tangs of the Viper, Hattie-Snake, and Fer-de- 
Lance are coated only with a thin layer of a sub- 
transparent and minutely cellular cement. The 
disposition of the ealeigerous tubes is obedient 
to the general law of vertically to the external sur¬ 
face of the tooth. Since the inflected surface of 
the lootli can be exposed to no other pressure 
than that of the turgcscent duct with which it is 
iu contact, the lubes which proceed lo that sur¬ 
face, while maintaining their usual relation of 
the right angle to it, arc extremely short, and the 
layer of dentine separating the poison-tube from 
the pulp-cavity is proportionally thin. The cal- 
cigerous tubes that radiate from the opposite 
side of the pulp-cavity to the exposed surface of 
the tooth are disproportionately long. “ The 
pulp-cavity, following the form of the tooth 
itself, presents in a transverse section of this 
part the form of a fissure describing four-fifths 
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of a circle ; the fissure is widest at the middle 
and at the two extremities ; the exterior calciger- 
ous tubes, in quilling the pulp-caviiy, form a 
graceful curve, the convexity being turned'to¬ 
wards the nearest horn of the crescent; at the 
middle of I he pulp-fissure the tubes proceed 
straight to the opposite surface ; and at the two 
extremities of t lie crescent the central tubes are 
nearly straight, while the lateral ones radiate in 
graceful curves which become bolder ns they 
dive rge from the central and stniighter tubes. 
Throughout the greater part of the tooth the 
ealeigerous tubes describe their various inflec¬ 
tions in a plane transverse to the axis of the 
tooth ; but towards the apex they begin gra¬ 
dually to rise from that plane; and as the pulp- 
cavity reassumes, with the tooth itself, the sim¬ 
ple conical lonu beyond the termination of the 
poison-canal, the ealeigerous tubes extend to 
equal distance from the linear-remnant of tin? 
pulp-cavity, which has again passed to the cen¬ 
tre of the tooth, and those tubes which are con¬ 
tinued from its extremity pass to the apex of the 
fane: in a line parallel with the axis of the tooth. 
The ealeigerous tubes present secondary curva¬ 
tures of a slightly wavy ehaiaeter, which become 
more marked and irregular near their termina¬ 
tion. In whatever part of the section an entire 
tube could be dearly traced lo its termination, it 
formed an anastomotic loop at the periphery of 
the. dentine with an adjoining tube. The 
ealeigerous tubes present a diameter of the 
l |S,(i()0;!i of an inch, and they are separated by 
interspaces equal to four of (heir own diameters. 
Kaeh ealeigerous tube gives oil’ many primary 
branches in its course, but is rarely seen to di¬ 
vide dirholomoiisly until it begins to form its 
irregular sinuosities near the periphery of the 
tooth. In the transverse section, the primary 
branches are scut oil’ from the concave side of 
the tube, at an acute angle with the trunk ; the 
secondary smaller and more numerous bran¬ 
ches proceed from the same side of the main 
tube or of its primary branches, at a less .acute 
angle, into the clear uniting substance; they aie 
remarkably parallel with each other and straight. 
In old poison fangs the pulp-cavity or fissure is ob¬ 
literated by ossification of the lemainsof the pulp. 
“ The external layer of cement is very thin where 
it covers the crown of the tooth ; it is best seen 
at the line of union of the coadapted margins of 
the inflected tooth. At this part the cement is 
more abundant in the viper's tooth, and its tran¬ 
sparency permits a bristle inserted into tfie 
poison-canal to be seen through it. The layer 
which coats the inflected surface of the fang is 
thinner than the outer one, which, from its 
transparency, has been regarded as enamels 
There is however no trace of true enamel upon 
the teeth of the poisonous serpents, any more 
than upon those of the innocuous species. 
The cells of the cement arc more minute and 
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inconspicuous ill the poi.sou-fmig titan in (.lie . ll>'ilr<>|jhis obsruro. Mwonr triviftnhis (HI. 

simple teeth of the I'vthou and lion. “ The teetli ! {}• llyiwirli».m |.!umbea. 

ol (ill Ophidians aie (love* oped mid completed ill j 11. ni^rofMiicta. H. Apt* 

the original sc;ut of* tho tooih-gmns in all ani-j il. Bubcinciia. II. bilineata. 

mals, namely, the mucous membrane or gum j JJ; J{ nXXl 

covering the alveolar border ol the dentigerous i IJ. Kpiraliu Fordonia leueobalia. ’ 

hones. This gum presents the same lax tissue i U. iubannuhita. F. uuieolor. 

,„„l i, * iibumliUitly (bM r in the File, j «■ St 

J/Ophins, and many other fishes, in ullidl it : Cliitulia iiiornata. Xeiiodcrmus Jav;niici!s. Jam. 

likewise serves ns the nidus and locality for the <t vthnn reticulums. 

complete development of the teeth. ‘‘The pii-; l N Xhal£!i.,.,ii li^t^hv.tina. .V,* b«. 

unlive dental papilla m the eomtuon harm-■ Ilyina anmihtus land. 

less snake very soon sinks into ilie sub- j toim^astpr KyUmxii. I>. Macklotii. 

stance ol l':e gum and becomes inclosed by a ■ :„„ h Cliftiu fusai. 

e;i])sule. As SO'Ul as the deposition o( the cal- I Acrnuhunlus Javnuicus. Java. Euyjrrus carinatus. 
enreous salts commences in tin* apex of the* papil- I <’« ■•Im-™.. aucreuv < usurm deyaus. 

la. the eapsule covering ..hat part becomes oyuli- r uui , M | ((I , 

ed and adherent to the. dentine, and the tor*:h be- : h-rmii .sii-boMii ryimlrophis nudunota. 

gins to pierce and emerge from the gum, before* its! bun-ain. rata, 

mould, tile pulp, is hall completed. rroh layers ! ^ t t J * 

of cells are successively added to tin* bast 1 ol the: (o^h ()1 1 1 lOO LOS. yY( iv. b, Adders Tvn- 
pulp, and converted by their eonfluenre and eairi• fi ffr - s > a natui.il otdei ol Acrogenous J lant>. 


M\roir triviitutus (! J X 
llypsirliiiiu pluiiibca. 
it. ilurdwiekii. 

H. Aer# 

II. bilineata. 

Jl Chineusis. 

H. Bcnuettii. 

Fordoni.a leueobalia. 

F. u tricolor. 

Ilaclitii. luriic.a. 

Miralia altmcms 
Xeuodcrmiis •favauicus. Java. 
Fvthon retieulutus. 

l\ molurus. 

I/iasis a met by i;t itia. Xctv Ire¬ 
land. 

I. . Macklotii. 

Nardua Srhlcgclii. 

(Miflia fusca. 

Kuyirrus carinatus. 

< usuriH dedans. 

(jon|T\ lophis cunica. 

( iu»lujijia Juhiiii. 

( \ lindrophis imdauota. 

<ruin. 

manilata.— Enq. L\r. 


ticafion into tlie tubular dentine, until (he. full size 
of the, tooth is attained, when its situation in the 
gum is gradually ehanged. and ils base beeoirn*- 
anclivloscd to the shallow ca\i(y of I Si<^ alveolar 
surface of the hone, “ In the piistenor part of 
the large niueou> sheath of I la* poison fang, the 


belonging lo the alliance Filicides- They ha\e 
jin erect or pendulous stem, with a cavity in the 
middle instead of pith, and two or three woody 
bundles placed round it in a ling; the stalks of 
llie leaves and the stem become blended together 
below; the leaves have netted veins; the spore- 


successors of this toolh are always lo be found > mv rollerled into a spike formed out ol the 

in different stages of development ; the pulp is at J S ^ rs a (, °utareted leid, 2-valved, without any 
first it simple piipilhi, jiud w lieu it has sunk into \ °1 mi elastic, ring; sjiores rescinbling tine 


tin* gum the succeeding portion presents a de¬ 
pression along its interior surface, as it lies hori¬ 
zontally, with the apex directed backwards; the 
capsule, adheres to this inflected surface of the 


powder. These, plant* arc a transition from 
herns to / vrnpudincc<i'. The specie* are most 
abundant in the islands of tropical Asia. They 
oecii 1, however in the West Ludics mid in the 


pulp, but how the cylindrical cavity of the dilat- tropical pans ol Africa, at the La pc, and in 
ed fold is occupied in the loose, growing poison- l asmauni. 1 hey are ol little or no known use. 
fang, and by what contrivance i! is brought into ^ u ‘ following genera with about J.) species be- 


the same relation with the seviTrd duet of the 
poison-gland as tint displaced fang which it suc¬ 
ceeds, is not vet clearly understood.” The fol¬ 
lowing list of the distribution of the Asiatic spe¬ 
cies of Opkidi «\s given by Dr. . 1 . Iv dray iuhis 
‘ t’atalogue of Snakes’ in tin* Krituh Museum. 
In this list the Colubruhr are not included 

Asia and its Islands. 


'Tri t)Hurus viridis 
nlbolubris. China. 
f l\ carinatUB. 

T. purpureua. 

'I*, marnlatns. Borneo. 

T. subannulatus. Philippines. 
T. JMiilippeuais 

T. strictus Onion 
T^Sumatra nus.' Sumatra. 

T. formosua. Borneo. 

T (\‘ylonesis Ceylon. 

Farias flavoraaculatus. Philip¬ 
pines. *v 

Y. uni at us. Philippines 
1\ varir^atus. Philippine s . 
JM«*ffu'ra trigonocepnala. Cep- 
lou. 

Atropoa acontia. Java. 
Eohydrina Bengalcnsib. 

E. Valakadycn. 


Tri^unocrpbalus llabs Ta r 
/an/. 

T. DiumbotVi, Japan. 

T. rbudusloma. Java. 

Y. bypnahv Crphm. 

T. z.ara 

Dahuia rlt'iraiu. 

D. Km^cllii. 

P. Xantliina. Xurdhnit. 

Ki'his rarinata. 

IVlanch bicolor 
1*. ornata. 

Lapemin mitus. 

L. I lard wick u. 

Aturia ornata. 

A. iWlehcri. 

A Lapemoidcs. 

M icrocpphalophib gracilis. 
rii\tlXiopsis punctata. 
Tropidophis suhistoMr. 


long to this order ;— (Jpl/iof/fussum, ()pliiodeiita, 
lirhniuthosL/rltp. s\ IUtlrj/n/ii/m. - liny. Cyc. 

; yVss : >)OpHl()(ilX)SSl;M (<>(pis, a snake, and 
, y\coo rrci, the longue*, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Op/iioy Iowa rev. The theem 
are connate, disposed in a simple distichous spike 
attach ed to an undivided frond. —Eng. Ot/r. 
j ( 5 SSM) olMlluliKlUZA MliNtiOd ‘ Lon- 
Kell OF AvU’ FAN A, JloJ'b. I 4 /, hid. i. 701. 

Will, eka, weriya, (Tng. 

j A native of .lava, (V\lon, and Sumatra ; all 
j parts arc intensely bitter; it has high reputation 
j as a remedy for snake-bites. Roxburgh alto- 
! get her discredits its supposed virtues. This 
j plant is often confounded with the Ophioxylon 
; serpeniinum, of the family of Apocyr«ur % iChun- 
' dra , Bengalee's described by Roxburgh, (FI. 

! fml. ii- p. 530, ed. Carey) and by Ainslie, vol. 

I ii. 441.— O'Shaugknemj , 400. hr. Wight, in 
! leones give*, Ophiorrhiza crianthn, 1067 ; gran- 
j diflora, 1069 ; Ilarrisonii, 116- ; Roxburghiarm, 

1 1068. 

(588^ 0P1110XV.D0N (from X<p t s, a ser¬ 
pent, and {wAar, wood, because it has a twisted 


1 Oi* u 
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root ami stems), a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order ApocynacetP . It has a 5 cleft 
)>cnunneut calyx, a funnel shaped corolla with a 
long tube, thickest in the middle, and a tive cleft 
oblique limb. The anthers are subsessile, instiled 
into the middle of the tube. The ovary is double, 
each lobe with one ovule, a filiform inclosed 
style and a capitate stigma. The drupes are 
baccate, black, about the size of a pea, twin, or 
solitary by abortion, each containing a 1-seeded 
wrinkled nut.— Et"j. ('yc. Wight. gi\es Ophi- 
oxylon Itelgaumcnse, 1202; (Vvl.mienm, I 21) l ; 
maeroearpmu, 121)2; Neilgherrense, 1202; ser- 
pentinum, 8 1II- 

,Wr.) OIMIIOXVI.OX SKIM* KNTINUM. 
Scaki.KT ri.owi‘.lii:n to\vi.oN, Pin. Various 
parts of India. See Ko\!>. I’l. Ind. i. p. (>!)1. 

Sonviiiiii AiiipI |K>thV,M.\f.. ' (‘hniidruru, Sa.ns. 

('Imlii C‘hitlitl, lllMi. j ( imla * li.iiul, l»i N*«. 

Acmvcryn, < ’ v Nd | 

SiTjx-iil.iiit; bhmkc AVood, is a native- of the Hast 
Indies. In rich soil it becomes a climbing plant,but 
in poor soil it \< a small erect shrub. The leaves 
iuv in tim es or lives; liny an* short-stalked, 
oblong, pointed, waxy, and smool.li. Tin 1 pe¬ 
duncles arc smooth, round, sometimes 

nearly ( red, somtimrs drooping. T he pedicles 
ind cab \cs arc of a bright, red colour, and (lie 
•orollas while. In India the root of this plan! 
is employed by tin* Telinga physicians a* a re¬ 
medy in many disea>es. A//#/. C//c TTh* stems 
ire woody, ('red, climbing, and twining. TTic 
root is used as a febrifuge, a* an antidote to 
snake poison, and to promote di livery in tedi 
'Mis eases. J/iad/rjp page 532.. ()'Slumglntesatp 
uaga 417. Soovana Ainclpoodic. is the name 
;iveil on the Malabar Coast to (his plant, the 
root of which is Mipposed to ha\e soxereign vir- 
iues in eases of snake, bites and scorpion stints : 
it is prescribed in decoction to the extent of a 
pint in the twenty-four hours and the powder 
is applied externally b> the injured part. See 
IJort. Mai. Part. (5, page 82. 1 ln\ plant is by 

some believed to be that to which the- Munloose 
Ichneumon) was said to have, leeonrse in his 
nittles with poisonous serpent*.—. //Vs*. Mai. 
Med. j). 115. 

(5886) OPUSM KN I S STA( JN IN I S. Cul¬ 
tivated in the gardens at Kotah, but the in- 
nabitants do not believe in its reputed virtues.— 
(Jenl. Med. Top. p. 185. 

Enormous islets of living water-grasses (Oplix- 
vemts stagninm) and other plants, float on 
he Megny river.— Hooker > Him. Jour. Vol. If 
wge 338. 

(5887) OPIUM. 

lUyoon, Arab. Opium, Lat. 

Ilapiuin, Balt. Ufyuon, Caruppa, Mal. 

Abim, Cyng. £hcer-i-kash-khiish, Uf- 

Opimn, Fr. yoon, Purs. 

Mobnsaft, Gf.r. Opio, Pour. 

li 
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I Teem, Ufxoon, Grz. & ( luisn, A paviuun San*. 

Mini). Oj>i«>, Sr. 

Oppiu, It. Apiui, Tam. & Tkl. 

, Apium, Jav. Aliijooit. Ti kk.- -K/e/L 

Opium is tin* concrete inspissated juice of the 
white poppy, Pa paver suuutiferuM and its varie¬ 
ties, obtained by scratching the capsules and col¬ 
lecting tin* exuding juice. 'I lie plant has been 
long known, and is perhaps one of the earliest 
described. It is a native of Western Asia and 
probably also of tin* ISoulh of Europe, but it has 
been distributed oxer xarions countries. In I-S26, 
the imports of opium into the I’nited Kingdom 
were 7 9,829 lbs , of which 28.329 |b.s, were con¬ 
sumed in England, 'flu*, imports and eon- 
simiptimi in subsequent years are shown by the 
following figures : — 



Imports. 

(/oitsiiiii ption 


II,s. 

11m. 

IS 2 7. 

. I 115.! I 1 ) 

. 17,322 

I s:;<* . 

201),070 

. 22 ,i;<;s 

1S11)! .. 

. ioij.sk; 


1 s:j<; . 

130,71)4 

. as.uo 

ISO!). 

.. r.)ii,-M'7 

.'4 1,032 

IS 1-3 . 

72,373 

. 47,432 

l sir,. 

.. L > . r )!l,(> H 

. 38,22!) 

ISIS . 

2110.01!) 

. 01,055 

IS ID. 

. 105,724 

. 44,177 

|S-)M . 

1215,3 IS 

. 42,324 

isr.l. 

. ItH.031. 

. 50,(is • 

IS 5 3 . 

205,7S0 

. 02,521 


Few who have not looked into the statistics of 
this trade, are aware of the enormous consump¬ 
tion of opium all oxer the world, but chiefly 
in China and India. In 1815, 18,7112 (diesis of 
opium xvere sent from Cale.nl I a to China, and 
nearly the same number of the Malwa opium 
from Bombay and Damaun. The total produc¬ 
tion ot India exported to China, in l 814, was 
21,52b chests from Bengal, ami .18,321 from 
.Bombay, in all 39,817 chests. The number of 
persons in Chifta given to the consumption of 
opium was estimated, in 1837, at three millions, 
and the average quantity smoked by each indivi¬ 
dual is about i 7 2 grains a day. The consump¬ 
tion of Indian opium (independent, of 'Turkey 
opium) in China has gradually increased from 
3,210 chests in 18 17, to U,9G»V.|ieaU in 1827, 
and about 10,000 chests in 1837, valued at 
25,000,000 dollars. Now it has reached 50,000 
to GO,000-chests. Notwithstanding severe pe¬ 
nalties, imprisonment, temporary banishment, 
and even death, the number of I hose xvho smoke 
opium has multiplied exceedingly, and the con¬ 
traband trade in the drug is carried on to so 
large an extent, that it is to be feared the prac¬ 
tice will become general throughout the empire. 
According to Mr, E. Thornton’s statistics, the 
production of opium in Bengal has increased 
cent, per cent, in the last ten years :•— 
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< liesU. cst. In such situations and when the soil is rich, 

IS K). 11 ... ... ... ... 17,858 it is frequently the practice with the cultivators to 

Is H-12 ... ... ... 18,827 take a crop of Indian corn, maize, or vegetables 

18)2*43 ... ... ... .. 18,302 off the ground during the rainy season, and after 

1813- 11 ... ... ... 15,101 the removal of this in September, to dress anil 

1814- 45... ... ... ... 18,350 manure the ground for the subsequent, floppy 

1815- 10 ... ... ... 21,137 sowings. In other situations, however, and when 

JStO-17 ... ... ... ... 21,018 the soil is not rich, the poppy crop is the only 

1817- 18 ... ... ... 30,515 one taken off the ground during the year, and 

1818- 10... ... ... ... 30,000 from the commencement of the rains in June or 

The chest is about 140 lbs., so that the pro- July, until October, the ground is dressed and 
duction in 181-9 was 5,010,000 lbs. According cleaned by successive ploughing^ and weedings, 
lo the statements annexed to the statistical paper* and manured to the extent which the means of 
relating to India, the income from the opium mo- the cultivator will permit. In the final prepara- 
nopoly is obtained by two principal means, name- tion of the land in October and November, the 
ly, by a system of allowing the cultivation of the soil, after being well loosened and turned up by 
poppy by the natives of British ludia on account the plough, is erushed and brokim down by the 
of (Government, and by the impost of a heav\ passage of a hea\y log of wood over its surface, 
duty on opium grown and manufactured in lb and it is in this state ready for sowing. Tim 
reign states, but brought i i transit to a British amount of produce from various lands differs 
port for exportation. The former system obtains considerably. Under very favorable eireumstan- 
in Bengal, the latter in Bombay. According to res of soil and season, as much as twelve or even 
the statements published, Bengal opium yields a thirteen seers (20 Ibs.y of standard opium may 
profit, of 7s. Oil, per lb., whilst the duty derived be obtained from each biggali of 27,225 
in the Bombay presidency is only equal to a sur- square feet. Under less favorable conditions 
plus of 5 s Sd. per II). .By the*e mean.- the total the turnout may not exceed three or 
revenue realised by the opium monopoly, in Ben- four seers, but the usual amount of pro- 
gal and Bombay, in the year 1 819-50 yielded dure varies from six to eight seers per biggali. 
£3,309,037. The chemical examination of different soils in 

The white variety of the poppy is that connection with (heir opium-producing powers, 
which is exclusively brought under cultivation presents a field for profitable- and interesting in- 
ibr the production of the drug in India and quiry ; nor is the least important part of the in- 
Kgypt. Tor the successful culture of opium a vestigation that which has reference to variations 
mild climate, plentiful irrigation, a rich soil, and in the proportions of tin* alkaloids (especially the 
diligent husbandry are indispensable. One acre morphia and narcotinej, which occur in opium 
of well cultivated ground will yield from 70 lbs. produced in various localities. That atmos- 
to 100 lbs. of “ chick/’ or inspissated juice, the pheric causes exert a certain influence in detcr- 
priec of which varies from (is. to 12s. a pound, mining these variations is probable; that they 
so that an acre will yield from £20 to fcOO worth influence the amount of produce, and cause altei a- 
of opium at one crop. Three pounds of chick tious in the physical appearance of the drug, are 
will produce one pound of opium, from the third facts well known to every cultivator: thus the 
to a fifth of the weight being lost in evaporation, client of dew is to facilitate the flow of the juice 
A chief chemical 1nature, which distinguishes from the wounded capsule, rendering it abundant 
Bengal opium from that of Turkfy and Kgypt, is in quantity, but causing it at the same time to 
the large proportion which the nnreotine in the be dark and liquid. An easterly wind (which in 
former bears to the morphia, and this pmpor* India is usually concomitant with a damp state 
tion is constant in all seasons. It is ama.terof of atmosphere), retards the flow of juice, and 
importance to ascertain whether the treatment renders it dark and liquid. A moderate westerly 
which the juice receives after its collection can wind, with dew at night, form the atmospheric 
influence in any way the amount of alkaloids, or conditions most favorable for collection, both as 
of the other principles in opium. In Turke\ irgards the (plant ity and quality of the exuda- 
it is the custom to beat up the juice with tion. If, however, the westerly wind (which is 
saliva, in Malva it is immersed as collected an extremely dry wind) blow violently, the ex- 

iu linseed oil, whilst in Bengal it is brought udation from the capsules is sparing. Whilst 

to the required consistence by mere expo- the effect of meteorological phenomena in pro- 
sure to the air in the shade, though, at the during the above results are well marked, 
same time, all the watery particles of the juice their action in altering the relative propor- 

that will separate are drained off, and used in tions of the chemical constituents of the 

making Lewah s or inferior opium. juice of the poppy plant is more obscure, 

The Lands selected for poppy cultivation are and it is highly probable that the chemical 
generally situated in the vicinity of villages where composition of the soil plays a most important 
the facilities for manuring and irrigation are great part in this respect. Dr. O’Shaughnessy is 
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certainly the . most accomplished chemist who 
had ever, in India, turned his attention to the 
subject., and he lias published the results of his 
analyses of specimens of opium from the different 
divisions of Behar Agency, which arc worthy of 
mudfcattention. Iu the opium from eight divi¬ 
sions of the agency, he found the quantity ot 
morphia to range from 1 -J grains to 3 * per cent., 
and the amount of the narcotine to vary from 
grain to grains per cent, the consistence of 
the various specimens being between 75 and 79 
per cent, in the opium from the llazarct baugh 
district (the consistence of the drug being 77b 
lie found 4 \ per cent, of morphia, and 4 per 
cent nareotine; whilst from a specimen of Bat- 
na-g.irden opium he extracted no less than IO 4 
per cent, of morphia, and fi per cent, of 
nareotine, the consistence of the drug being 
87- With respect to the last specimen, Dr. 
O'Shauglmessy mentions that the poppies which 
produced it were irrigated three times during t he 
season, and that no manure was employed upon 
the soil, it, is much to be regretted that, these 
interesting results were not coupled with an 
analysis of the soils from which the specimen?:, 
wen 1 produc^l, for to chemical variations iu it 
must In* at It united the widely different results 
recorded above. 

Opium as a medicine, has been used from 
the earliest ages; but when it was first re¬ 
sorted to as a luxury, it, is impossible to 
slate, though it is not, at. all improbable 
that this was coeval with its employment in 
medicine, for how often do we find that, 
from having been first administered as 
a. sedative for pain, it has been continued until 
it has taken the place of the evil. Such must 
have happened from the earliest nge% as it 

( happens daily iu the present ; but as a national 
vice it was not known until the spread of Alaho- 
1 medanism, when, l>\ the tenets of that Prophet, 
wine and fermented liquors being prohibited, it 1 
came in their stead along with the bang or haseh- 
eesh (made from hemp), coffee, and tobacco. 
From the Arabs the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Archipelago most probably imbibed their predi¬ 
lection for opium, although their particular 
manner of using it has evidently been derived 
from the Chinese. China, where, at present it 
is so extensively used, cannot be said to have 
indulged long in the vice. Previous to 17f>7 
the number of chests imported did not exceed 
200 yearly ; now the average is 50,000 to 
00 , 000 . In 1773 the Jiast. India Company 
made their first venture in opium, and in 17Off 
it was declared a crime, to smoke opium. In 
different countries we find opium consumed in 
different ways. In England it is either used in 
a solid state, made into pills, or a tincture in the 
shape of laudanum, insidiously it is given to 
children under a variety of quack forms, such as 
c ’ Godfrey's cordial,” &c. In India the pure 
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opium is either dissolved iu water ami so used, 
or rolled into pills. It is there a common Native 
practice to give it to children when very young, by 
mothers, who require to work and cannot at 
the same time nurse their offspring. In China 
it is either smoked or swallowed in the shape of 
Tyt\ lu Bally it is first adulterated with China 
paper, and then rolled up with the fibres of a 
particular kind of plantain. It is then inserted 
into a hole made at the end of a small bamboo, 
and smoked. In Java aud Sumatra it is often 
mixed with sugar aud the ripe fruit of the plan¬ 
tain. In Turkey it is usually taken in pills, and 
those who do so, avoid drinking any water after 
swallowing them, as this is said to produce vio¬ 
lent colies; but, to make it more palatable, it is 
sometimes mixed with syrups or thickened juices; 
in this form, however, it is less intoxicating, and 
resembles mead. It is then taken with a spoon, 
or is tliietl in small cakes, with the words 
“ Ma-sha-Allah,” imprinted on them. When the 
dose of tw o or three drachms a day no longer 
produces the beatific intoxication, .so eagerly 
sought, by the opiophagi, they mix the opium 
with other drugs, i! then ads as a stimulant. 
In addition to its being used in the shape of pills, 
it is frequently mixed with hellebore and hemp, 
aud forms a mixture known by the name of ma- 
joon, whose properties are different from that of 
opium, and may account in a great measure for 
the. want of similitude in the (‘fleet of the drug on 
the Turk and the Chinese. In Singapore and 
China the refuse of the ehandu, the prepared 
extract of opium, is all used by the lower class¬ 
es. This extract, when consumed, leaves a re¬ 
fuse, consisting u( charcoal, empyremnatic 
oil, some of the salts of opium, and a part 
of the ehandu not consumed. Now one 
ounce of ehandu gives manly half an 
ounce of this refuse, called dye, or Tiuco. 
This is smoked and swallowed by the poorer 
classes, who only pay half the price of ehan¬ 
du for if. When smoked it yields a further 
refuse called sain sliing, and this is even used by 
the still poorer, although if contains a very small 
quantity of the narcotic principle. 8 am sliing, 
however, is nc\er smoked, as if cannot furnish 
any smoke, but is swallowed, and that not un- 
iVequcntly mixed w ith arrack. 

Preparation of Opium, in India .—Towards the 
end of March when the plant is nearly ripe the 
bleeding of the capsules takes place. This opera¬ 
tion is performed iu the evening, and consists of 
tracing four parallel lines with a sharp knife or 
shell, penetrating the epicarp and sarcocarp of 
the capsule ;a milky juice immediately exudes 
and its flow is promoted by the deposition of 
dew during the night ; each set of incisions 
yields on an average one grain of opium. This 
is removed the ensuing morning, and the inci¬ 
sions repeated as long as any milk flows. The 
whole of the opium collected daily, aud which is 
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necessarily mingled with variable proportions thickness. Besides the above, sever#! kinds of 
of detv, is mixed together in earthen or wooden opium are to be met witheveu in Indian coin- 
vessels. Should tin* quantity of dew have been inerce—that from Malwah demands most ntten- 
excossive, n partial solution of the opium oc- tion. 

curs, and an exudation of drops of a black, Malwah opium. —There are many varieties 
shining liquid (Pasnvn) occurs, on the surface of this opium, some of which the Bengal Com - 
of tin: opium. This pasewa contains many of the mittee who investigated the drugs, had oportti- 
active principles of the drug, and shouJifbe mix- nities of examining through the kindness of Dr. 
cd with it again to secure the uniform power of Morehead of Bombay. The specimens were 
the mass. The proportion of pasewa is often (average) l^lb. in weight, hard, brittle, eontaiu- 
mueh increased by the fraudulent admixture of j mg from five to ten per cent, of moisture, mixed 
water by the growers, in hope of having their ' with fragments of leaves and seeds, ami impreg- 
opiuin purchased by the gross weight. When nated with oil, apparently used in the collection; 
brought to the factories the opium is usually of the colour was almost a rusty brown, the odour 
the consistence of (> + to OH, that is, containing very poweiful, and taste intensely bitter and last- 
that proportion of solid matter per 100. It is ing. lic.-ideH the opiums above mentioned, it is 
then placed in large tanks of brick work, or in ueressn' v to notice the chief varieties alluded 
wooden vats, with the upper surface exposed to to in works on F.uropean Materia Medina. M. 
the air. From these, reservoirs, portion* are ; lirrllmnol. in a paper published in the, “Journal 
daily removed and exposed on wooden trays . do I’harniaeie,” for September JSJS, describes 
three inches deep by four feet long and two | three principal kinds, viz. -1st. the opium of 
broad ; evaporation lakes place under such eir- Alexandria; ~<l. of (’oii.danlinople; Jrd. of 
eumstanecH with tolerable rapidity, and the opi- Smyrna. 

mil eventually reaches the consistence of /0- - Ale.rninlrian. opium is in small, very dry, 
the standard of the factory for the Chinese in- pieces, enveloped in fragments of leaves, of 
vestment. The degree of inspissntion is esti- a very deep brown colour, eleai^iiu) shilling 
mated on the purchase of the drug, as well as fracture, of faintly virose smell, 
during its subsequent evaporation, by dning ('aaAtuili)iopl<\ variety is in two forms, usually . 
average portions of MM) grains each, on a in tlnttened morsels contained in large leaves, 
metallic table healed to 20K 1 -' by sh am. sometimes rather soft, occasionally dry and brittle, 

A sufficient quantity of opium, average quality, .softening between the fingers, and translucent 
is permitted to attain the consistence of ■SO'*’, and when pressed into thin layers. The smell is strong - 
i 11 that state is issued under the name of “ Alt- er than that of the former kind, and is deemed a 
karoo” frPHho licensed dealers of the bazars, sullicient distinguishing sign between both. 

Lastly, the finest opium which can be procured Pi/uinta opium, lastly, is either in flat pieces, 
is set apart for medical purposes, and allowed to or roundish balls ; one kind is very drv, wrnp- 
lose by evapoaatiou nearly tin* entire ol its water, ped ii]> in largo leaves, of shining fracture, 
The ('hint's/' imeslri/nn/t opium is of a rich dies- reddish brown colour internally, of bitter, acrid, 
mil. colour, translucent- at the. edges of thin and enduring taste. The second kind is rolled 
masses, tears into portions with ragged margins ; in seeds of the Kumex, is soft, and easily torn, of 
its structure, is granular, its taste hot, and hitler, fawn colour internally, but darkens rapidly 
its smell rieli, peculiar, and agreeable ; if a small on exposure, to the air, transparent when 
portion be rubbed between the linger and thumb drawn out, and often mixed with the seeds 
fora few seconds, it draw soul, into long colourless which constitute its outer covering. The Smyr- 
threads, and from the number, fineness, and tcua- ua opium is (lie most valuable of the varie- 
city of these threads the (’himr.sc form flu ir first ties now described, containing the largest pro- 
estimate of the value of the drug. Tin* uhktmr, portion of the narcotic alkali morphia, and ih a 
or Bengal bazar opium is more solid than the j state which permits this principle to be purified 
Chinese investment drug, of a darker colour, and with greatest ease.— O’ Shanghnessy, p. 172-174. 
often of a heavy asceseeut sinell. For the Chinese Preparation in Asia Minor. —Men, women, 
investment the opium is made into cakes, each and children, a few days after the flower falls 
containing 4 lbs-, and enveloped in a ease made from I he poppies, proceed to the .fields, and with 
of the pdfds of the poppy, and agglutinated with a shell scratch the capsules, wait twenty-four 
a paste made of opium and water, (Lcwa). The hours, and collect the tears, -which amount to 
abkaree. opium is also vended in balls weighing two or three grains in weight from each capsule. 
21hs. covered bv strips of n coarse kind of silk These being collected and mixed with the’Scrapings 
cemented by a mucilage of gum. The. medicinal of the shells, worked up with saliva and snrroun- 
opium is solid, brittle iil the cold season, of a ed by dried leaves, it islhen sold, but, generally 
brown colour, and fine smflJL /The medicinal 'speaking, not without being still more adulterat- 
drug is packed with great cawpfn 4lb. and 21b. ed with, cow’s dung, sand, gravel, the petals of 
squares, covered with layers of talc, and further flowers, &c. Different kinds of opium are known 
defended by a ease of brown wax | an inch in in the markets of Europe and Asia. 
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The first iiip>intof quality is-the Smyrna, ns the following kiwis are, but smeared with 
known in commerce as the Turkey or Levant: It oil; it is then rubbed, with pounded petals, 
occurs in irregular, rounded, flattened masses, The Behur, Patna, and Benares Opium, being 
seldom exceeding two pounds in weight, and strictly in the hands of Government, no mini- 
surrounded* by leaves of a kind of sorrel ; the teration can take place, without « most exten- 
qualltity of morphia said to be derived from sive system of fraud; but it will not be imin- 
average specimens is eight per cent. teresting to trace the progress ot the opium fioiti 

Second, Gomtantinarple Opium, two kinds of j the linn# of the, natives, to the condition in which 
which are found in the market, one in very volu- j it Undelivered to the public by the (iovevn- 
miitons irregular cakes, which are flattened like j nieHjfci From the commencement of the hot 
the Snnrna ; this a. good quality. The other j season to the middle of the rains the (Jo¬ 
lt ind is in small, flattened, regular cakes, from 1 verument is ready to receive opium, which is 
two to two and a half inches in diameter, j brought bv the natives every morning, iu batches, 
ami covered with the leaves of the poppy ; tin* j varying in quantities from twenty seers to 11 
quantity of morphia is very uncertain in iliis j mauml. 'flu* examining oflieer into each jar 
description of opium, sometimes mounting as j thrusts his examining rod, which consists of a 
high as 15 per cent., and sometimes descending } slit bamboo, and, by experience, he can so judge 
so low as six, showing the great, variety in the I of the qualities of the specimens before him, wnicli. 
quality of the drug. j an* sorted into lots of No. 1 to No. 1 quality. 

Third, EyypHan Opium, oeenis in round j Opium of the lirst quality is of a line ehesnut 

flattened cakes, about 2 inches in diameter, j color, aromatic smell, and dense consistence. It 

and covered externally with the vesiiges of | is moderately ductile, and. when the mass is torn, 
some leaf. It is distinguished from the others i breaks with a deeply notched fracture, with sharp 
by its reddish color, resembling “ Soeot-; needle-like fibres, translucent and ruby red at the 
line Aloes.” The quantity of morphia in this is j edges. It is readily broken down under water, 
inferior to tjie preceding. It has one quality ! and the solution at first Alters of a sherry color, 
which, when adulterated, ought, to be known, i which darkens as the process prouecds. One 
that is a musty sim II, l*y keeping it does not i hundred grains of this yield an extract to cold 
blacken like the other kinds. j distilled w ater of front 35 to 15, and at the tom- 

Fourtli, Enylish Opium, is in flat cakes or ’ prratmv ol ~ 1 2 (legs., leaves from 20 to 2S per 
balls enveloped in leaves. It re.se. ml lies line ! eeul., having a consistency of 7 Ho 72, the cou- 

Fgyplian opium more. Ilian any oilier kind. Its ' sistemv of the factory. The second quality is 

color is that of hepatic aloes, and in the quantity ; inferior to the first, and the third quality is pos- 
of morphia it is inferior to the preceding, but iu sessed of the following properties, black paste, of 
the strength of the mass it is said by one of its ; a very heavy smell, drops front the examining 
most extensive cultivators to lie superior. rod, gives oil' from F) to 51* per emit, of mois- 

Fil'th, Frmie/i, ami sixth German Opin',a, ture, and contains a large quantity of “ l’asewa 
require no part icular remarks. I while, t he fourth or last number embraces all the 

ilv a recent notice, the French are cultivating ' kinds which are too bad to be used in the coni- 
the poppy iu Algeria, from which they gel 1 posit ion of the balls, comprising specimens of all 
opium giving a small per cent age of morphia. j varieties of color and consistence. This .number 
Seventh, Trebizond or Persian Opium, is some- is mixed with water, and only used as a paste to 
times met with of a very inferior quality in the cement the covering of the balls. The three first 
form of cylindrical sticks, which by pressure qualities are emptied from their jars into large 
have become angular. tanks, in which they are kept until the supply of 

Eighth, Indian Opium , divided into four the season lias been obtained. The opium is 
kinds, Cutch, Malwa, Patna and I Jena res. then removed and exposed to the air on shallow 
Of these Outch is but little known or eulli 
vated. It occurs in small cakes covered with 
leaves, and its color is much inferior to 
.Smyrna. Malwa opium is to be met with of 
two kinds. The inferior is iu flattened cakes, 

without any external covering, dull, opaque, number 4. The balls are then weighed and 
blackish brown externally, internally somewhat, stored, to undergo a thorough ventilation and 
darker, and soft. Its color is somewhat like drying. Formerly the covering of the balls 
the Smyrna* but less powerful, and with u slight was composed of the leaves of tobacco ; but 
smoky smelL Superior Malwa is in square the late Mr. Flemming introduced the practice 
cakes, about three inches in length und one of using the petals of the poppy, which Was such 
inch thick. It has the appearance of'a well an improvement that the Court of Directors pre¬ 
prepared, shining, dry, pharmaceutical extract; sented him with 50,000 rupees. The balls, for- 
its color is blackish brown, its odor less power- ty in mini be/,-a re packed in a mango wood ease, 
ful than Smyrna; it is not covered by petals which consists of two stories with twenty pigeon 

1 


wooden frames, until it becomes of the consis¬ 
tency of from fib to 70, when it is given to the 
cake maker, who guesses to a drachm the exact 
weight, and envelops the opium in its covering 
of petals, cemented by a covering of quality 
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liolcs ill each, lined with lalh arid surrounded by 
the dried leaves of the poppy. Sometimes these 
balls are so soft as to burst their skins, and much 
of the liquid opium running out, is lost, lit 1828 
many of the chests of Patna lost five catties from 
this cause, and to this day we have the same 
thing continuing to occur. Patna chests are 
covered with bullock hides, Benares witfNjuunies. 
Dr. Iinpey, who resided in Malwa froirrm48 to 
18 M», published at Bombay, in 1818, a ffelua- 
ble treatise ou the cultivation, preparation, 
and adulteration of Malwn opium. It was some 
time before he obtained permission to publish 
the result of the experience lie had acquired in 
Malwa, and as Government inspector of opium at 
Bombay. It is the most practical treatise Mr. 
Siuimomls had met with, although a very elabo¬ 
rate, useful paper,. by Mr. IMttic, surgeon, 
of Singapore, appears in the 2nd vol. of 
the “journal of the Indian Archipelago,’’ 
from which l have quoted the preceding re¬ 
marks. Mr. Little furnishes a complete history 
of the drug, and the physical and mental 
effects resulting from its habitual use. There 
arc also some able remarks in Dr. O’.Sliainrh- 
ncssy’s Bengal Dispensatory:—For the success¬ 
ful cultivation of opium, a mild climate, plentiful 
irrigation, a rich soil, and diligent husbandry, are 
indispensable. In reference to the first of these. 
Malwa is placed most favorably. The country 
is in general from 1,800 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea: the mean temperature 
is, moderate, and range ot the thermometer 
small. Opium is always cultivated in ground 
near a tank or running stream, so as to be 
insured at all times of an abundant supply of 
water. The ricli black loam; supposed to be 
produced bv the decomposition of trap, and 
known by the name of cotton soil, is that, pre¬ 
pared for opium. Though fertile, and rich 
enough to produce thirty successive crops of 
wheat without following, it is not sufficiently 
rich for the growth of the poppy until largely 
supplied with manure. There is, in fact, no 
crop known to the agriculturist, unless sugar 
cane, that requires so much care and labor as 
the poppy. The ground is first four times 
ploughed on four successive days, then care¬ 
fully harrowed; when manure, at the rate of 
from eight to ten cart loads an acre, is applied to 
it; this is scarcely half what is allowed a turnip 
crop at home. f.Th^crop is after this watered 
once evefj' eight or ten days, the total number 
of waterings neveF 'exceeding nine in all. One 
begali takes two days to soak t horoughly in the 
cold weather, and four as the hot season ap¬ 
proaches. Water applied after the petals drop 
from the flower, causes the^vhole to wither aiid 
decay. When the plants are six inches high, 
they are weeded and thinned; leaving about a 
foot and a-lialf Jietwixt each,plant; in three 
months they reach maturity, and are then about 
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four feet in height if well cultivated. The full* 
grown seed-pod measures three and a-half iu- 
elies vertically, and two and a-linlf in horizontal 
diameter. . -i 

Early in February and March the bleeding 
process commences. Three small lancet-shap¬ 
ed pieces of iron are bound together with 
cotton, about one-twelfth of au inch of the 
blade alone protruding, so that no discretion's 
to the depth of the wound to be inflicted shall 
lie left to the operator ; and this is drawn 
sharply up from the top of the stalk at the base, 
to the summit of the pod. The sets of the 
people are so arranged that each plant is 
i>h j d all over once «vcry three or four (lays, 
the bleedings being three or four times repeat¬ 
ed on each plant. This operation always begins 
to be performed about three or four o'clock 
in the afternoon, the hottest part of the day. 
The juice appears almost immediately on the 
wound being inflicted, in the shape of a thick gum¬ 
my milk, which is thickly covered with a brow¬ 
nish pellicle. The exudation is greatest over 
night, when the incisions are washed and kept 
open by the dew. The opium thus derived is 
scraped oil' next morning, with a hiynt iron tool 
resembling a cleaver in miniature. Here the. 
work of adulteration begins—the scraper being 
passed heavily over the seed-pod, so as to carry 
with it a considerable portion, of the beard, or 
pubescence, which contaminates the drug and in¬ 
creases its apparent quantity. The work of scrap¬ 
ing begins at dawn. and must be continued till 
ten o'clock ; during this time a workman will col¬ 
lect seven or eight, ounces of what is called 
“ chick.” The drug is next thrown into an 
earthen vessel, and covered over or drowned in 
linseed oil, at the rate of two parts of oil to eno 
of chick, .so as to prevent evaporation. This is 
the second process of adulteration—the ryot de¬ 
siring to sell the drug as much drenched with oil 
as possible, the retailers at the same time refusing 
to purchase that which is thinner than half dried 
glue. One acre of well cultivated ground will 
yield from 70 to 100 pounds of chick. The price 
of chick varies from three to six rupees a pound 
so that an acre will yield from 200 to(iOl) rupees 
worth of opium at one crop. Three pounds of 
chick will produce about two pounds of opium, 
from the third to a fifth of the weight being lost 
in evaporation. It now passes into the bauds of 
the Buuuiali, who prepares it and brings it to 
market. From twenty-five to fifty pounds having 
been collected, is. tied up in parcels in double 
bags of sheeting cloth, which are suspended from 
the ceilings so as to avoid air ami light, while the 
spare linseed oil is allowed to drop fcbrough. This 
operation is completed in a week or ten days, but 
the bags are allowed to remain-for a month or 
six weeks, during which period the last of the-oil 
that can be separated conies away ; the rest pro¬ 
bably absorbs oxygen and liecomcs thicker, as in 
17.1. 
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paint. This proces# occupies from April to June • 
or July, when the rain begins. The bags are 
next taken down and their contents carefully emp¬ 
tied into large vats from tun to fifteen feet in 
diameter, and six or right inches thick. Here 
ii is mixed together and worked up wilb the 
bauds five or six hours, until it has acquired 
an uniform color and consistence throughout, 
become tough and capable of being formed into 
masses. This process is peculiar to Main a. It is 
now made up into balls of from eight to ten ounces 
each, these being thrown, as formed, into a bas¬ 
ket full of the chaff of the seed pods. It is next 
spread out on ground previously covered with 
leaves and stalks of the poppy ; in-re it remains 
for a week or so, when it is turned over and left 
further to consolidate, until hard enough to bear 
packing. It is ready for weighing in October or 
.November, and is then sent, to market. It is 
next packed in chests of 150 cakes, tlie total cost 
of the drug at the place of production being about 
fourteen rupees per chest, including all expenses. 
About SJ°,0‘l0 chests arc annually sent from Mai 
wa, at a prime cost charge of two lacs and eighty 
thousand rupees. It may easily be supposed that 
manipulations so numerous, complex, and tedious, ; 
as those described, give t he most ample opportu¬ 
nities for the adulteration to which the nature of 
the drug tempts*tlie iVaudiilant dealer. 

In order to enable the cultivator to carry on his 
agricultural operations, lie receives from time to 
time certain advances, the amount of which reach¬ 
es in the aggregate to about one-half of the value 
of the estimated out-turn of produce. If the land 
has been under cultivation in previous seasons, 
its average produce is known ; if it be new land, 
and considered by the Sub-Deputy Agent as eli- i 
gible, then the cultivator, in addition to the usual 
advances, receives an advance of so much per 
biggah to enable him to bestow a certain amount 
of extra care in tilling and dressing the soil. The 
first advance is made on the completion of the 
agreement or bundobust, and this takes place in 
September and October. The second advance is 
made on the completion of the sowings in No¬ 
vember, and the final or Ohook payment is made 
immediately after the delivery and weighing of 
the produce. Nothing therefore can be fairer, 
to the cultivator than this system of advances ; 
he is subject to no sort of exaction, in the 
shape of interest or commission on the mo¬ 
ney which he receives, and it puts within his 
power the certain means of making a fair pro¬ 
fit by the excercise of common care and ho¬ 
nesty. It is an established rule in the Agen¬ 
cy that the cultivator's accounts of oue season 
shall be definitively settled before the commence¬ 
ment of the next, and that no outstaudiog 
balances shall remain over. When a cultivator 
has from fraud neglected to bring produce to 
cover his advances, the balances due by him are 
at once recovered, if necessary by legal means; 
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whereas, if he can satisfactorily show that lie has 
become a defaulter from calamity and uncontrol¬ 
lable circumstances, and that the liquidation of 
his debt is placed entirely, beyond his pow er, 
his case is then made the subject of report to the 
Government by the Agent, with the request that 
the debt may be written off to profit and loss. 
Thesejpbvisions are most wise, for outstanding 
balaupTs may be made. the. means of oppression, 
aiicrfo their operation, may be traced a consi¬ 
derable amount of litigation and agrarian crime 
in the indigo districts of lower Bengal. It is 
dear that when sudi balances become so large 
that the cultivator cannotdischarge them, lie is 
no longer a free agent, lmt. is perfectly subservi¬ 
ent to the will of his creditor, for whom he must 
cultivate whether he desire it or not. Such 
burdens may even be handed down from father 
to son. The fairness of the Agency system, and 
the justice with which the cultivators are treated 
are best e\ idenced by the readiness with which 
they come forward to cultivate, and also by the 
comparative rarity of agrarian crime, arising out 
of matters connected with the poppy cultivation. 
Opium is grown to some extept in Hgypt; 31),8?5 
lbs. were produced in 1831, and sold at two 
dollars a pound. At the end of October, after 
the withdrawal of the Nile waters the seed, mix¬ 
ed with a portion of pulverised earth is sown in 
a strong soil, in furrows ; after fifteen days the 
plant, springs up and in two.months has the 
t hickness of a Turkish pipe, and n height of four 
feet; the stalk is covered with long, oval leaves, 
and the fruit, which is greenish, resembles small 
orange. Every morning before sunrise, in its 
progress to maturity, small incisions are made 
in the sides of the fruit, from which a white liquor 
distils almost immediately, which is collected in 
a vessel it soon becomes black and thickish, 
and is rolled into balls, which are covered with 
the washed leaves of the plant; in this state it 
is sold. The seeds are crushed for lamp oil, aud 
the plant is used for fuel.— O'ShuuyltneHsy, 581). 
l)r. Boyle tells us that Opium seems to have 
been known from earlv^times. Hippocrates 
is supposed to have djVloyed it, and J)ia- 
goras condemned its use 4n affections of the 
eyes and in ear-ache. Dioscorides describes 
it : but opium does not appear to have been 
much employed until the time of the Arabs, 
except in the form of the confections called 
Mithridatica, Theriaca, and Philonium. The 
Arabic name ajioon, the Hindu ephim, and the 
name afooyuug, by which it is known in China, 
must all have proceeded from the original Greek 
name, which is itself derived from <mos, juice. The 
Sanscrit apoynum seems to have a similar origin. 
Opium is obtained by a very simple process, con¬ 
sisting merely in making incisions in the even¬ 
ing into the capsules of the Poppy, shortly after 
the petals fall off, taking caro not to penetrate 
into the interior, when a milky juice exudes, and 
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either concretes upon the capsule, whence it. may 
he taken ofi' in liti le tear-like musses, or earlier 
in the morning; in n softer state. Upon this will 
(lejw'inl whether the grains run together,' or ve- 
innin separate even wlien pressed. • Winn thus 
collected, they require nothing more then In ing 
dried in a warm and alrv room, when the opium 
hi 'comes of a brown colour, with a shi^j||g frac¬ 
ture, and has a strong and peculiar odourT^oiue 
opium which l)r. Itoyle prepared in this manner 
in the Snliaruiiponr Botanic Garden in 18:08-29, 
was pronounced liy the Medical Board of Bengal 
to be like Turkey opium. Most of the opium 
made in the Himalayan mountains is similarly 
prepared, and is of very line quality. Beloit 
and Olivier describe the Opium of Asia Miimr 
as formed by the assemblage of the small 
tears collected off the capsules. Dioseorides, 
however, describes the process as consisting in 
making incisions into t lie capsules when the dew 
has evaporated, collecting the juice in a shell, 
mixing the several portions, and rubbing them 
up in a mortar. Kscmpier gives this as the 
Persian process, and .VI. Texier describes it as 
being adopted in Asja Minor; and it. is emfainlv 
practised with the immense quantities collected 
in India in the provinces of Belwir and Benares, 
and of which nil excellent description has been 
given by J)r. Butter in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, v. p. I3l>. When this method is adopt¬ 
ed, the mass will appear homogeneous ; when it 
is omitted, it will appear to be composed of ag¬ 
glutinated tears. Both appearances may bo ob¬ 
served in the opium of commerce. I)r. Butter 
describes the quantity of opium from each cap¬ 
sule as varying according to soil, irrigation, and 
to the quantity of dew which falls, but averaging 
about 1 gr. from each quadruple incision. The 
tears are of a reddish-white colour externally 
but semi-fluid in the interior, and of a reddish- 
white colour. The juice is apt to be mixed 
with dew, and fraudulently with a little water, 
and will separate into.a fluid portion ipasxnra) 
and into one which is more consistent, the form¬ 
er containing much ^he largest portion of the 
Bimeeonnte Of Morp^k The whole of the day’s 
collection is rubbed ttJgether in a mortar, so as 
to break'down-the grains, and reduce the whole 
to a homogeneous semi-fluid mass, which 
should be / dried as quickly as possible 
in the shade, when it is called pucka or 
matured, being called raw in its former 
state. All samplfes of Opium brought for sale 
are submitted to a steam drying process, by 
which the quantity^of fluid in each is easily ascer¬ 
tained. The Opium for the China investment 
contains about 80 per cent, of moisture : tbnt for 
medical use in India is made quite dry. The 
Opiums known in European commerce have been 
described under the following -heads by .Prof. 
Guilbonrt. That collected in Asia Minor, chiefly 
in Anatolia, is generally all included under the 
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head of Turkey Opium, mufaiost of it is export¬ 
ed from Smyrna; some of it, however, is taken 
to Constantinople, whence, it is re-exported to 
other parts-of Kurojie. Some Egyptian is im¬ 
ported into this country. The Persian is only 
known. The Indian kinds are exported to 
China. 

Smyrna Opium-, called also Levant Opium, is 
generally in flattened masses, and, in conse¬ 
quence of its original softness, without any defi¬ 
nite regular form ; weighing from a half to two 
pounds and covered with the capsules of a spe¬ 
cies of Rumcx. it, is at lirst soft., of a distinct 
brown colour, becoming blackish and hard when 
dried, losing weight from evaporation of water, 
having the strong and peculiar odour of Opium. 
“ When examined with a magnifier, it is seen to 
he composed of yellowish agglutinated tears.” 
This is the purest, kind of Opium,, yielding 
about 8 per cent, of Morphia and 4 per 
| cent, of Xarcotinc, and, on an average, about 
12 per cent, of 11 vdroehlorale of Morphia. 
An inferior kind is, however, also imported 
from Sinvrua, which is more apt, to be adul¬ 
terated, is harder, of a darker colour, appears 
homogeneous, and may be seen covered eit her with 
liiimex capsules, or with the leaves of the Poll¬ 
in'. The •Smyrna Opium is produced at several 
places, at from 10 to oO days’distance in the 
inferior ; but that grown at Caisar, about 60 
miles from Smyrna, is the most, esteemed for its 
cleanness and good quality. Mr. Hamilton states 
that much is produced at Bogadifza: it is 
made into lumps about four or tive inches in 
diameter, round which leaves are wrapped. 

Count autinnplc Opium, M. (jinibourtconceives, 
may be collected in flic northern parts of Ana¬ 
tolia. One kind is in small lenticular pieces about, 
(wo inches in. diameter, weighing from four to 
eight ounces, and always covered with a Poppy- 
leaf, of the midrib of which the mark may be seen 
on the middle of the pieces of Opium. Another 
variety is in large irregular cakes. Both are more 
mucilaginous than the Smyrna kind, and, though 
of good quality, the Constantinople is less uni¬ 
form in the quantity of Morphia it contains, 
some yielding less, and others as much as, the 
best kinds of Opium. 

F.yyptian Opium is in flattened roundish 
cakes about three inches in diameter and covered 
with the remains of some leaf which M. Gui- 
hourt was unable to distinguish.' It looks well 
externally, is homogeneous, has something of a 
reddish hue, not blackening by keeping, but 
softening on exposure to the air, aud has some¬ 
what of a musty smell. It is generally inferior, 
and Mr. Gniboart obtained only *f..of» the Mor¬ 
phia yielded by Smyrna Opium. 

Persian Opium, which Dr. Pereira calls Trebi- 
zond Opium, from his specimens having been 
obtained from thence. The specimens in the 
King’s College Museum were sent by Mr. Mor- 
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son, to whom M. Gfaibourt was also indebted. 
This kind is of a black colour, apparently homo¬ 
geneous in texture, and in sticks some inches in 
length, each wrapped up in « separate piece of 
paper, and tied with a piece of cotton. Some 
Opium has been collected in Algiers. A new 
variety imported from Turkey has been described 
by Mr. Morson (P. J. iv. 508). It resembled 
the Constantinople, but was soft and light-co¬ 
loured ; contained much wax, caoutchouc, and 
about per cent, of Morphia. Besides these, 
some Opium is occasionally met with of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture ; and it might easily be pro¬ 
duced in England if the summer was more regu¬ 
lar. In the south of Euro|>e the summer is pro¬ 
bably too hot and dry. In India it can only be 
cultivated in the cold weather. Some good Eng¬ 
lish Opium has been produced, but it is irre¬ 
gular in strength. The quantity of Morphia 
said to have been obtained from some specimens 
of French and of German Opium is enormous,— 
being from 16 to 20 per cent. 

Indian Opium, not being known in European 
commerce, requires a very short notice. The 
Saharunpoor Garden Opium, sent home in 1 S I4, 
is of a brown colour, shining fracture, with the 
strong and peculiar smell of opium, and yielded the 
late Professor Dauiell, in one of the last analyses he 
made previous to his sudden and lamented death, 

8 per cent, of Morphia. [Some specimens of this 
opium, prepared when l)r. Boyle was superin¬ 
tendent of the Suhnruiipore Botanic Garden, sent 
to the Medical Board of Bengal in 1829, were 
pronounced to be “ very fine specimens, and to 
resemble Captain Jercmie’s in almost every par¬ 
ticular,” and Captain Jereinie’s they “ consider¬ 
ed equal, if not superior, to the finest Turkey 
opium that comes into the market at home.” 

Himalayan Opium possesses similar sensible 
properties and though liable to be adulterated, 
is -when pure, of very fine quality. 

Mulwa Opium is in flat circular cakes, average 
weight 1$ lb., of a rusty-brown colour, 
strong odour, and' bitter permanent taste, 
varying much in quality. Some Malwa Opium 
lately analysed yielded only 2 per cent, of 
Morphia, was oily aikl mucilaginous, and ap¬ 
peared to have been obtained by expression of the 
capsules. Dr. Smyttau, late Opium lnspeetdr 
at Bombay, obtained from 8 to 5 per cent, of 
Morphia from some varieties, and from 71 to 8 
per cent, from finer kinds Some Kandeiah 
Opium, yielded to Mr. E. Solly 72 per cent, of 
soluble matter, and about 7 per oent. of Morphia. 
The E. I. Company’s Opium, which is that 
known under the name of Bengal Opium, and 
which is Chiefly produced in the provinces of 
Behai* and Benares, with some in that of Cawn- 
pore, is also of different qualities : that intended 
for medicinal use in the hospitals in India is of 
very fine quality, of a brown colour, and fine 
smell, paoked with great eare in 4> lb, and 2 lb. 
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squares covered with layers of talc, and fur¬ 
ther defended by a case of brown wax half 
an inch in thickness. This Dr. Jackson, lately 
Opium Inspector at Calcutta, informed Dr. Boyle- 
is the Patna Garden Opium, cultivated, prepared, 
and selected exclusively for the Dispensary, anti 
"that it yields about 7 to 8 per cent, and sometimes 
more (!&}), of Morphia. It is of this kind that 
Dr. Christison says, “ 1 have examined speci¬ 
mens little inferior to average Turkey Opium in 
the quantity of Morphia they contained.” 

Chinese Investment Opium, which is highly 
esteemed by the Chinese, is made into cakes 
or balls, each containing about 4 lbs. and cover¬ 
ed with a thick layer of poppy petals, made to 
adhere to the opium and to each other by means 
of a mixture of inferior kinds of Opium and 
water. It is of a dark brown colour, of the 
consistence of an extract when first cut into, 
containing 70 per cent, of solid matter, and 
about 2£ per cent, of Morphia.— Hoyle. The 
E. 1. Company grant licences for the culti¬ 
vation of the poppy, and contract for all the 
produce at ccrtniu rates, varying with the quality. 
No opium cau be growu without this licence, 
and an advance equal to about two-thirds of the 
value of the produce is made to the grower. 
This produce is made over to district collectors, 
who approximately fix the worth of the contents 
of eacli jar, and forward it to Patna, where 
rewards arc given for the best samples, and the 
worst are condemned without payment; but all 
is turned to some account in the reduction of 
the drugftto a state fit for market. The poppy, 
and the capsules are sliced in February and 
March with a little instrument like a saw, made 
of three iron plates with jagged edges, tied 
together. The cultivation is very carefully con¬ 
ducted, nor arc there any very apparent means 
of improving this branch of commerce and 
revenue. During the N. W., or dry winds, the 
best opium is procured, the worst during moist, 
or E. and N. E., when the drug imbibes mois¬ 
ture, and a watery bad solution of opium collects 
in cavities of its substance, ami is called l’asse- 
wa, according to the absence of which the opium 
is generally prized.—- Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I -p. 
83. At the end of March, he continues, the opium 
jars arrive at the stores by water and by land, apd 
continue accumulating for some weeks. Every Jar 
is labelled and stowed in a proper place, sepa¬ 
rately tested with extreme accuracy, and valued. 
When the whole quantity has been received, the 
contents of all the jars are thrown into great 
vata, occupying a very large building whence thp 
mass is distributed, to be made up into balls for 
the markets. This operation is carried on ip a 
long paved room, where every map is ticketed, 
and many overseers are stationed to see that the 
work ia properly conducted. Each workman 
sits op a stool, with a double stage mad a tray 
before him. On the top stage is a tin basin 
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containing opium sufficient for throe balls ; in , season ; they are rather liable to eruptive diseas 
the lower another basin holding water: in es possibly, engendered by the nature of their 
the tray stands a brass hemispherical cup, in ocoupationi-r^/Awie/' Jim. Jour. Vol. I. p. 85. 
•which the ball is worked. To the man’s Even the best. Hast-Indian <qpium as inferior to 
right hand is another tray, with two com- the Turkish,, and.owing to peculiarities of -cli- 
partments, one containing thin pancakes of pop- mate, will probably always be so. It never 
pv petals pressed together, the other a cup- yields more than five per cent of morphia, 
fill of sticky opium-water, made from refuse whence its inferiority, but is as good in 
opium. The man takes the brass cup, and places other respects, and even richer in narcotine.— 
a pancake at the bottom, smears it with opium-. , Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. page 85. 
water, and with many plies of the pancakes makes Oultioation. —The mode of raising the pop- 

a coat for the opium. Of this lie takes about.: pv in the Patna district in India, is thus 
one-third of the mass before him, puts it inside j described. “ The ryot or cultivator having 
the petals, and agglutinates many other coats over ; selected a piece of ground, always preferring 
it: the balls are then again weighed, and reduced {cceteris paribun) that which is nearest his house 
or increased to a certain weight if necessary, j fences it in. lie then, by repeated plough - 
At the day’s end, each man takes his" work to a j ings. makes it completely fine and removes 
rack with numbered compartments, and deposits all the weeds and grass. Next, he divides the 
it in that which answers to his own number, | field into two or more beds by small dikes of 
thence tlio balls (each being put in a clay cup) j mould, running lengthwise and crosswise accord- 
are carried to an enormous drying-room, j ing to the slope and nature of the ground, and 
where they are exposed in tiers, and con- again into smaller squares by other dikes leading 
stantly examined and turned, to prevent their I from the principal ones. A tank is dug about 
being attacked by weevils, which are very j ten feet deep at one end of the field, from which 
prevalent during moist winds, little boys j by a leathern bucket, water is raised into one of 
creeping along the racks all day long for this j the principal dikes and carried to every part as 
purpose. When dry, the balls are packed in two j required ; this irrigation is necessary because the 
layers of six each in chests, with the stalks, dried ; cultivation is carried on in the. dry weather. The 
le,nves, and capsules of the plant, and sent down ; seed is sown in November, and the juice collected 
to Calcutta. A little opium is prepared of very ■ in .February and March, during a period, 
fine quality for the Government Hospitals, and j usually, of about six weeks ; weeding and water- 
some for general sale in India ; but the propor-1 ing commence as soon as the plants spring up, 
tion is trifling, and such is made up into square j and are continued till the poppies come to 
cakes. A.good workmen will prepare from thirty i maturity. Cuts are then made in the rind 
to fifty balls a day, the total produce being j of the seed vessel, with a small shell; from 
10,000 to 12,000 a day: during one working them the juice exudes during the night and 
season 1,353,<>00 balls are manufactured for the is scraped off in the morning; when the heads 
Chinese market alone.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. are exhausted, they become whitish.— Willianm ’ 
1. p. 83 & 84. The poppy-petal pancakes, each Middle kingdom, Vol. II. page 383. This writer 
about a foot radius, aromatic in the fields bv seems to exaggerate matters. In his bias he 
women, by the simple operation of pressing fresh says: the cultivator is assisted by his family 
petals together. They are brought, in large bas- and must deliver n certain quantity at such 
kets, and purchased at the commencement of the a price to the collector, the amount being 
season. The liquor with which the pancakes are fixed by a survey of the field when in bloom ; 
agglutinated together by the ball-maker, and he receives about 165 dollars for a seer 
worked into the ball, is merely inspissated opium (1 lb. 13 oz.) of the poppy juice, which must be 
water, the opium for which is derived from the of a certain consistence /l’he ryot has, in most 
conde mn ed opium, (I’assewa,) the washing of cases, already received the advance money for 
the utensils, and of the workmen, every one of the opium, and if he sell it to any other than the 
whom is tightly laved before he leaves the esta-' collector, or if he fail to deliver the estimated 
blishment,-and the water is inspissated. Thus [ quantity, and there is reason for supposing he 
not a particle of opium is lost. To encourage has embezzled it, he is liable to punishment, 
the farmers, the refuse stalks, leaves, and heads In all the territories belonging to the.compa- 
are bought up, to pack the balls with; but ny, the cultivation of the poppy, tlxe prepa- 
this is far from an economical plan, for it is ration of the drug, and the traffic in* it. until 
difficult to keep the refuse from damp and it is sold at auction for exportation, : aw un¬ 
insects .—Hooker Him* Jour: Vol. I. p. 85. der a strict monopoly. Styould,an individu- 
A powerful smell of opium pervaded these vast al undertake the cultivation without haviug 
buildings, which Dr. Corbett assured I)r. Hooker entered into engagements with the government 
did not affect himself or the assistants. The to deliver the produce at the fixed rate*: his 
men work ten hours a day, becoming^ sleepy in property would be immediately attached, and be 
the afternoon ; but this is only natural in the* hot compelled either to destroy the poppies, or give 
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security for the faithful delivery of the product. 
The cultivation of the plant is compulsory, for 
if the ryot refuse the .advance for the year’s 
crop the simple phm ©f throwing the rupees into 
his house is adopted ; should he attempt to 
abscond, the agents seize him, tie the advance 
up in ins clothes, and push him into his house. 
There being then no remedy he applies himself 
as he may to the fulfilment of his contract. 
Vast tracts of the very best land in Benares, 
Bahar, and elsewhere in the northern and cen¬ 
tral parts of India, are now covered with pop¬ 
pies ; and other plants used for food or clothing, 
grown from time immemorial, have nearly been 
driven out. In Turkey, Persia, India and 
Chinn, many myriads of acres and millions of 
people are employed in the cultivation of pop¬ 
pies. [Mote Chinese depository. Vol. V., page 
472.] William*' Middle kingdom, Vol. 11. p. 383. 
There are four sorts of opium brought to 
Chinn * Turkey, which sells cheapest in China, 
and is brought chiefly from Smyrna ; Patna 
and Benares, which are grown in the Com¬ 
pany’s territories, and sol I at Calcutta ; and 
Mabva, which is cultivated out of their ju¬ 
risdiction, but pays them a revenue of about 
200 rupees each chest for its transit to Bom¬ 
bay where it is shipped. The Portuguese 
also export a small quantity from their settle¬ 
ment in Damanu. The drug is rolled in balls, 
and then packed in strong boxes weighing from 
1 1(5 lbs. for Patna to 101 lbs. or 140 Ills, for 
.Malvva. The Malvva opium is grown and pre¬ 
pared entirely by natives, and is often so exten¬ 
sively adulterated as to be worthless. There are 
between 400 and 500 cakes in a chest of Malwn, 
and the cultivator there receives double the 
wages of the ryot in Bengal. -William* Middle 
Kingdom, Vol. 11. p. 3So. The chests of Patna and 
Benares are made of mango wood, and consists 
of two stories or parts, in each of which there 
are twenty partitions; the forty balls to till these 
partitions are carefully rolled in dried poppy 
leaves. The chest is covered with hides or gun¬ 
ny bags, and the seams closed so as to render it 
as impervious to the air as possible, but consi¬ 
derable allowance is made f.»rdry gage. After the 
drug is sold at Calcutta, it is shipped in small 
fasts ailing-vessels for China, more than half of 
the export from that and other parts in India 
being sent off in these clippers.— William *’ Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom, Vol. II. p. 385. 

Effect* of Opium-smoking .—The vice of opium- 
smoking is now so prevalent in-Calcutta, not. ordy 
among the Chinese, but the degraded, and de¬ 
praved of every sect and nation, - that l)r. 
O’Shaughnessy had many opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing the results to which it leads. Stupor, 
reverie, and voluptuous listlesSness are the im¬ 
mediate effects prbduced. ‘ In this state the 
individual can be at once and easily aroused to 
exertion or business. No sickness, constipa- 
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tion, or any other functional disturbance super¬ 
venes on each indulgence ; gradually, however, 
the appetite diminishes, the bowels become 
irregular, emaciation takes place, sexual tenden¬ 
cies are destroyed, and premature old age spee¬ 
dily comes on. This he admits is an extreme 
case; when the habit is but moderately followed 
it appears to occasion no greater evil than the 
proportionate indulgence iu wine or other spirit¬ 
uous liquors.— O' Shaughnessy, page 180. Opium, 
is at present, largely consumed in the Malayan 
islands, in China, in the Indo-Chinese countries, 
and in a few parts of Hindustan, much iu 
the same way in which wine, ardent spirits, 
malt liquor, and eider, are consumed in Europe. 
Its deleterious character has been much insisted 
on, but, generally, by parties who have had no 
experience of its effects. Like any other narco¬ 
tic or stimulant, the habitual use of it is amena 
ble to abuse, and us being more seductive than 
other stimulants, perhaps more so ; but this is 
certainly the utmost that can be safely charged 
to it. Thousands consume it without any per¬ 
nicious result, ns thousands do wine and spirits, 
without any evil consequence. I know of no 
person of long experience and competent judg¬ 
ment who lias not come to this common-sense 
conclusion* Dr. Oxley, a physician and natura¬ 
list of eminence, and who has had a longer ex¬ 
perience than any other man of Singapore, where 
there is the highest rate of consumption of the 
drug, gives the following opinion: The in¬ 
ordinate use, or rather abuse, of the drug most 
decidedly does bring on early decrepitude, loss of 
appetite, and a morbid state of all the se¬ 
cretions; but l have seen a man who had 
used the drug for fittv vears in moderation, 
without any evil effects; and one man 1 re¬ 
collected in Malacca who had so used it, 
was upwards of eighty. Several in the habit 
of smoking it have assured me that, in modera¬ 
tion, it neither impaired the functions nor shorten¬ 
ed life; at the same time fully admitting the 
deleterious effects of too much.” There is not 
a word of this that would not be equally true of 
the use and abuse of ardent spirit, wine, and, 
perhaps even of Tobacco. The historian of 
Sumatra, whose experience and good sense cannot 
be questioned, came early to the very same con¬ 
clusion. The superior curative virtues of opium 
over any other stinmlaut arc undeniable, and the 
question of its superiority over ardent spirits, 
appears to me to have been for ever set at 
rest by the high authority of Sir Benjumin 
Brodie. “ The effect of opium, when taken into 
the stomach,” says this distinguished philoso¬ 
pher, “is not to stimulate but to soothe the 
nervous system. It may be otherwise in some 
instances, but these are rare exceptions to the 
general rule. The opium-eater is, in a passive 
state, satisfied with his own dreamy condi¬ 
tion while under the influence of the drug. 
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He in useless but not mischievous. It is quite 
otherwise with alcoholic liquors.— Psychological 
Inquiries, p: 218. Craw/urd Diet, page 313. 
It may be worth while to show wlmt.is really the 
relative consumption in those countries in which 
its use is alleged to tre most pernicious. In the 
British settlement of Singapore owing to the high 
rate of wages, and the prevalence of a Chinese 
population, the consumption is at the rale oi 
about 330 grains, or adult doses, a year, for each 
person. In Java, where the Chinese do not 
compose above oue in a hundred of the popula¬ 
tion, and where wages are comparatively low, it 
does not exceed 40 grains. Even in China itself 
where the consumption is supposed to be so 
large, it is no more than 140 grains chiefly 
owing to the poverty of the people, to whom 
it is for the most part inaccessible.— Crawford 
Dictionary, page 313. Opium is eaten to a 
very considerable extent by the Burmese, and 
the drug is easily procured.- -Mason. That 
raised in Baliar (called Patna in commerce) 
and Benares is superior to the Malwa, and 
both are preferred by the Chinese to the 
Turkey opium, flood opium is moderately 
firm iu texture, capable of receiving an impres¬ 
sion from the finger ; of a dark yellow color 
wheu held in the light, but nearly black in the 
mass, with a strong smell, and free from grilti- 
ness. That produced in different countries, how¬ 
ever, varies considerably and experience alone 
can determine the best article. The value in¬ 
creases for a short time by age ; but this soon 
ceases to be the case, and Turkey opium in 
particular deteriorates unless carefully preserved 
from the air. Opium is adulterated with leaves, 
dirt, and other substances ; if very soft it is 
not usually good. The great consumpt ion of this 
drug among the Chinese has made the opium 
trade a very important, branch of commerce. 
About fourteen millions of dollars worth have 
been annually sold to them for many years past, 
and the demand is constant. The trade is now 
carried on by means of ships stationed at dif¬ 
ferent points on the const, to which the drug is 
carried in small Vessels ; or it is sold ail along 
the coast in schooners from llaeuau to Shanghac, 
especially at points opposite large towns. No 
efforts have beeu made by the Chiuese authorities 
to suppress the traffic that deserve to be men¬ 
tioned, since those of commissioner Liu in 1839, 
and it is now everywhere publicly smoked. It 
is probable that before long the progress of events 
will compel the Chinese to legalize the trade. 
The opium brought from India sells from $ &50t 
to $ 7°0 & chest, and the Turkey from $ 870 
to $ 500 a pecul. The<price of the commodity 
fluctuates, however, according to the extent of 
importation, and other capees. : For miuute in¬ 
formation respecting the progress and effects of 
this traffic, see the Chinese Repository, passim . 
— Morrison. The exteut to which the poppy is , 
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cultivated in China bears nbout as great a dispro¬ 
portion to the consumption of opium, as the 
growth of tea abroad does to its use ; the provin¬ 
ces of Yunnan and Kwangsi are said to produce 
the greater part of the native article .—fFiUiumt 
Middle Kingdom , p. 286. * 


Opium shipped to China from East India for 
following years is :— 

Bengal Opium. 

Mahva Opium. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

1820, .. -3,591 .... 

. 2,278 

1830, . 7,443 .... 

. ... 12,856 

1835, . 14,861 .... 

. 12,933 

1840, . .18,965 ... 

. IS,321 

1845, .. 21,457 ... 

. 20,660 

1846. 20,000 ... 

. 19,063 , 

3 8 47, . 21,650 ... 

. 20,523 

1848, . 28,000 ... 

. 17,490 

1849. 36,000 ... 

. 18,532 

Bony aye America, page 170. 


From London Home A eics Mail 10/A April 1857, 


Opium Receipts of the East India Company .— 
A return of the receipts and expenditure of the 
East India Company during the 10 years 1845-55, 
in respect of their opium monopoly, has been 
published, The net. receipts were as follows :— 


Itui'KRS. As. P. 

1845-40 1,98,82,577 8 7i 

184(5-47 2,09,61,421 7 8 

1847- 48 1,74,51,890 6 8$ 

1848- 49 2,46,27,136 12 5] 

IS 19-50 2,51,83,494 15 1-J 

1850- 51 2,23,72,576 7 1 

1851- 52 2,74,47,80.5 8 1* 

1852- 53 2,73,89,125 8 9 

1853- 54 2,32,14,991 6 0J- 

1854- 55 2,18,74,489 12 6 


23,04,35,509 13 0* 


Average . 2,30,43,550 15 8* 


Opium Adulterations .—Good Opium, when it 
has been sometime made, is of n dark brown or 
blackish colour externally, and of a-reddish-brown 
internally, either homogeneous in texture, or form¬ 
ed of agglutinated tears. Sp: Gr: about 3'36. The 
taste is strongly and permanently -bitter, with 
some degree of acridity, and a little aroma. The 
odour is both powerful and peculiar. It is hard, 
and even becomes brittle, and breaks with a com¬ 
pact shining fracture, and produces a yellowish- 
brown powder. Some kinds, however, are soft 
internally, and others never become entirely dry. 
The London College, to preserve uniformity 
of strength, directs dried Opium only to be 
used for the several pharmaceutical preparations. 
Opium is softened by the application of heat, 
and burns at a higher temperature. The effects 
of the ordinary reagents are, that water, either 
temperate or warmed, dissolves about two-thirds 
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of good opium, aud forms.a solution of most of 
its active principles, ami is of a bitter taste and 
of a reddish-brown colour. Rectified Spirit 
takes up four fifths of the whole mass, including 
all the active properties of Opium. Ether dis¬ 
solves ranch of what is left undissolved hv 
water. Diluted acids take up all its active princi¬ 
ples. The alkalis precipitate them from their 
solutions, but redissolve them when added in 
excess. They are also precipitated by baryta, 
lime, and magnesia, aud their salts, also by the 
soluble salts of lead and of other metals, as well 
as by solutions of tannin and astringent vegeta¬ 
ble substance. As some of these are apt to be 
prescribed with opium, it is essential to attend 
to the form of exhibition, for the precipitate 
may contain all the active principles, and the 
solution be inertor it may be made active 
a<rain bv using an excess of ammonia or potash ; 
or the active principle may be taken up by the 
acid of some of the salts used. Hut these 
various effects of reagents can be duly appre¬ 
ciated only when the composition of Opium is 
understood. Several analys is were made of Opium 
before any just ideas were obtained respecting 
its constitution. Derosne in 18015 first obtained 
a saline body. Serturner and Scguiu, the first a 
Hanoverian, and the second a French apothe¬ 
cary, both discovered in 1801 another crystal- 
liznble substance, upon which subsequent ex¬ 
perience has proved the narcotic power of opium 
to depend. In a second memoir of Serturner 
published in 1817, he announced his discovery 
of the existence of morphia combined with wc- 
couic acid. This was confirmed by Robiqnet. 
Since then, Geiger, Belt/,, J’elletier, Couerbe, 
Schmidtz, and Mulder, have successively ana¬ 
lysed and shown Opium to consist of a variety 
of principles. Of these, three are alkaline, 
Morphia, Codeia , and Paramorphia. A. fourth, 
Narcotin, though neutral to colours, forms salts 
with acids : of this a great portion is in a free 
state, and may at once be separated from Opium 
by ether ; the remainder, as well as the whole of 
the Morphia and Codeia , are in combination with 
the Meconic Acid and some Sulphuric arid found 
in Opium. Other bodies are also acid, as the brown 
acid extractive, the resin, and oily matter. Some 
are neutral, as Narcein and Meconiu. Narcotin 
is sometimes enumerated among the neutral prin¬ 
ciples, and Thebaina, called also Paramorphia, 
though alkaline, does not combine with acids. 
Besides these, there is a trace of Yolative Oil (the 
odorous principle ?), Gum, Bessorine, Albumen, 
Caoutchouc, Lignin, and Salts of inorganic bases, 
If adultered. with 

a. Water.—Heat 100 grs on a water 
bath for half an hour, the lqss is 
water. 

„ b. Starch, pease-meal, flour—boil 20 
grs. with water, strain, allow to 
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cool and tincture of iodine which 
gives a blue precipitate with these 
impurities. 

„ c. ltesins, dammar and clay,—subside 
as a harsh mass during the tritu¬ 
ration of 100 grains in distilled 
water. 

„ d. Catechu. Gab.—To solution “ a” add 
a solution of isinglass, there is a 
copious precipitate. 

„ e. Mucilaginous extracts of bel (fruit of 
Aegie marmelos) and mekanna, 
seeds of Euryule ferox—add alco¬ 
hol to solution “ a” previously con¬ 
centrated to ith. A copious pre¬ 
cipitate of gummy matter ensues, 
quite soluble in hot water. 

„ /. The presence of datura, tobacco and 

bang can only be detected by the 
smell of the drug, which resembles 
that of a bad hookah.— Ben. Ph. 
2 , 8 . 

Dr. R'tyle says, Opium is of different degrees 
of value, according to its sensible properties,♦and 
the quantity of Morphia it contains ; but it is 
subject to adulterations. First it may be mixed 
up with too much water, either' intentionally, or 
in consequence of the dew having been very hea¬ 
vy. The quantity may be ascertained by the 
loss on evaporation. The most, injurious fraud 
is that of washing out the soluble • and most va¬ 
luable parts of Opium, and bringing the residu¬ 
al mass for sale. In this case Butler states the 
Opium loses itstranslucencvand redness of colour, 
also its adhesiveness. Sand, clayey mud, sugar, 
molasses, eowdung, Datura-leaves, the glutinous 
juice of .Eglc Mannelos, and even pounded pop- 
P>’ -seeds, are employed to adulterate Opium. 
Mnlwa Opium often contains oil and other mat¬ 
ters obtained by the expression of the poppy- 
heads. Some Opiums from which Morphia has 
been extracted have been occasionally met with 
in European commerce. To be enabled to judge 
of good Opium, one must be well acquainted 
with the different varieties of Opium, their re¬ 
spective colours, tastes, and textures, ns well as 
the natural degree of moisture, and see that 
no mechanical admixtures are apparent, nor 
left on a filter. Several methods have been 
proposed for ascertaining the quantity of Mor¬ 
phia in Opium, but none of them ttro very 
satisfactory. In the E. P. it is proposed to 
ascertain it by the weight of the precipitate 
caused in an infusion of Opium by Carbonate of 
Soda. “ A Solution of 100 grs. macerated 24 
hoars in Aq. f 5 ij. filtered, and strongly squeezed 
in a doth, if precipitated by a cold sotuthm nf Car¬ 
bonate of Soda j ft- i' 1 two waters, and heated 
till the precipitate shrinks and fuses, Will yield a 
solid mass on cooling, which weighs, when dry, 
at least 11 grains, and if pulverised, dissolves 
entirely in solution of Oxalic acid.” JL)r. Pereira 
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has not found this satisfactory, but considers the 
process of Thibaumary as the best, in which 
Ammonia is employed to precipitate the Morphia 
in infusion of Opium, (v. Mat. Med. p. 1 742.) 
])r. Christison considers Dr. Gregory’s method 
of obtaining Muriate of Morphia as the ouly one; 
but it requires about a pound of Opium to be 
operated on which, if good, should not yield less 
than ten per ceut. of a snow-white salt. 

Actum. Uses. Opium, applied externally, is 
at iirst stimulant, producing pain, as on the eye, 
aud then sedative. When taken internally, in 
small doses, excitement is first produced, ns ap¬ 
parent in the increased frequency of the pube, 
and heat of the skin. This is soon followed by 
diminished sensibility, calmness, aud sleep, with 
abatement of pain, suspension of mucous secre¬ 
tion, with the exception of that of the skin. But 
if the tendency to sleep be resisted, Opium, in 
moderate doses, aud in those habituated to its 
use, in excessive doses, will produce intellectual 
excitement accompanied by bodily activity, soon 
to be followed by general debility, as is exempli¬ 
fied* in Opium-eaters. In large doses, it is a 
narcotic poison. It is frequently employed as 
mi anodyne and hyponotic, as a sedative, and 
to restrain inordinate discharges, as in diurrlnca 
and cholera, also as a diaphoretic, often as an 
antispasmodic, and even as a febrifuge. In De¬ 
lirium Tremens it is beneficially given in large 
doses, and, combined with Calomel and sometimes 
with the addition of Ipecacuanha, even in inflam¬ 
matory affections ; though in general it is con¬ 
traindicated wheti there is inflammation or 
much lever. It is no doubt the most im¬ 
portant of all therapeutical agents, and that 
which is perhaps the most frequently employ¬ 
ed.— Hoyle. 

(5888) OPOPALSAM, Balm of Gii.kaii, 
Judiacum de Alii oca. 


Akooyeela-semoou-i-roo- Balsamier de la Meque, 
mic, Arab. * I'm 

Balessan, Euvvt. Opobalsamo, It. 

Itugluui-i-Bulsaii, Dk its. 
A liquid gum-resin, o rt; lined from the Amy rim 
<J ileademis, a tree found in Arabia, Abyssinia, 
and Syria. It is first turbid and white ; of a puu- 
gent smell resembling turpentine, but sweeter ; 
and of a bitteiy acrid, astringent taste. When 
old it becomes thin, limpid, of a greenish hue, 
then of a golden yellow, and at length of the 
colour of honey. It is chiefly used as a cosmetic 
by the Turkish ladies, 

(5889) OPOPONAX, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Umbelliferew ; it lias 
an obsolete calyx, roundish entire petals rolled 
inwards, with a rather acute, lobe; compressed 
fruit with a dilated convex border, bipinnate 
leaves with unequally cordate> segments, crenated 
aud obtuse. The umbels are compouud; the 
involucre both universal and partial, and the 
flowers yellow. 


(5890) OPOPONAX CIIIllOXKJM. Syu. 
PASTINACA. OPOPONAX. Ferula op : *a*ax«s 
Dioscor. 

(5801 ) OPOPONAX CHIRON UM, is native 
of the south of Europe aud Asia Minor, on dry 
hills, margins of fields, and thickets, itris a plant 
6 or 7 feet high, of a dull-yellowish colour, and 
resembling a parsnip. The stem is strongly fur¬ 
rowed ; the leaves from 1 to 2 feet long, or 
more, flat, bipinnate, with ovate cordate leaflets, 
which are usually oblique at the base, ofteu con¬ 
fluent, aud surrounded by a cartilaginous, cre- 
uated border. The calyx is inconspicuous, the 
styles rather short and stout. Although this 
plant is a native of the south of Europe, the re¬ 
sinous gum which exudes from the stalk or root 
when wounded is brought from the Levmit and 
East Indies in roundish drops of a reddish-yellmv 
colour, with specks of white. It is supposed to 
be tin emmenagogue, but it is seldom used; it 
is similar in its effects to assafietidu. This is a 
plant of ea>y culture, and may be propagated either 
by seeds or dividing at the root.— Eny. Cyc. 

(5892) OPOPONAX. 

Jawashcer, A bah. 

Opopauax, I’n. 

Panax gummi, (inn. 


Javvasheer, (iuz. Hind. 


Opopo-iut.ce, It. 
Gawshier, Picas. 
Opoponaca, Sr. 


( {(!'■ l J rod. Opopouax, gum resin obtained 
from the stalks of a tall plant ( Oyoponux 
c/tironiim). According to Pelletier’s amdyisis 
100 parts contain —resin 42, gum 83, starch 4, 
extractive and malic acid 4, volatile oil 5, with 
traces of caoutchouc and wax, and 9 of woody 
fibre. The sp. gr. 1(522 ; with water it forms a 
milky fluid. Opopouax is derived frouil^o* juice, 
wac all, and “X os a remedy, meaning that it is a 
remedy for all diseases ! In action it resembles 
asalVetida, but is much feebler. The plant occurs 
in dry fields in the south of Europe and Asia 
Minor. A milky juice exudes from the root 
when wounded, and hardens into a feetid gum 
resin, in most of its properties closely resembling 
asalVetida. The resin is found in all the Bazars 
of Bengal, aud is even exported from this 
country to Europe. — O’ Shauyhnessy y pat/e 301. 

(5893) OPOSSUM. [Didelpuixa ; Mar- 

SUPIATA.J 

(5894) Ol’UNTIA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order -Cactaceu. In the gar¬ 
dens the species arc called Indian Figs, and are 
remarkable for their stems consisting of flat joints, 
broader at the upper than , the lower eud, but 
which eventually lose that appearance, becoming 
both cylindrical and continuous. On owe of 
them, 0. cocheuiUifera, the cochiueal insect is 
fed, and others yield a pleasant sub-acid fruit, 
which is eaten in hot countries. The lavas of 
.Etna are in some places covered with the spiny 
•bushes of 0. vulgaris, whose large purple juicy 
fruits arc carried for sale to the neighbouring 
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markets. Jt is however only a naturalised plant, toothed ; petioles margined, sometimes winged, 
its native country being South Amcriea within j Petals 5, white. Stamens about 20, 5 of them 
the tropics.— -Eng. Cyc. j often distinct and oppressed against the stigma, 

r<5894) OPUNTIA TUNA, has been figured I the remainder in 5 bundles alternating with 
in DillcninsV ‘ Bortus Elthamensk.’ tab. 88% | them. Fruit globose, riml thin, with *convex 
and is t,ha-original of what Linnams called Cac- j 0l1 . vesicles, adhering loosely to the pulp, 
tus Tuna ; it has been since called Cactus lion- ! wl,,ch >* »'veet.. Oranges are cultivated in 
plundii by Mr. Kunth. It differs from the two! ™ e so »th oi Europe and in the Axores, 
following in the long whitish spines that arm it, 
in its very brond oval joints, its fully-expanded 
flower, which resembles that of 0. Hernandezu, 
except that it is larger. This is the sort which in the 
Jardin-des-Plantes at Paris nourishes the wild 
cochineal: it was brought from Peru by Dombov, 
and according to Humboldt is in much esteem 


whence they are largely imported into Eng¬ 
land. The parts which are officinal are the 
flowers, L. I)., and their essence, L.. also called 
Neroli Oil and distilled water, E. Juice of the 
Fruit and leaves. J). 

Aurantii Folia. Leaves of the Orange are 

officinal in the 1). P. on account of their bitter* 

i nthatcouii trv as" t lie food of a val liable" sort ofi llC9s >"‘(1 the aromatic properties of the essential 

cochineal .—Eng. (ye. | oil stored up m the vesicles with which their 

’ AnuViP uAiiviniv cn>i i substance is studded. This essential oil may be 
OSJUII% o* MOUNTAIN MM- ol „ aim , d bv dis|il|at .„ |so , (listmcd >vito . 

NAGE. Of these there ere several varieties, ()r ilir , lsiol , of Uie lMves mav ,„ vcd „ 

commonly brawn as red and green sag -the ; , )hu . r aromalic exeitant ami disphorrt ie. 

leaves are slightly acid ; both sorts are boiled as j . . 1 

spinage, but the red is most esteemed. Propa¬ 
gated"by seed—no particular soil required.— 


Riddell. 

(5896) ORANGE, Aukantii m, Lin. Citrus 
Aurantium, Rinso, the common or Sweet Orange. 

Panneli dodang, Cykg. 

Orangen, Dut. 

Oranges, Fa. 

Pomeraiiz.cn, Gkr. 

Narunghie Kounla, Guz. 
llixi). 

Melarance, Jr. 

.Teruklegi, Jav. 

Simoa-nianis;Maclra Nar¬ 
range, Mai,. 

Narungee, Puns. 


Paranjas, Pout. 
Pomerane/.u, Ki;s. 
Naga-runga. Swadoo Na- : 

ringa. Sans. 

Naranja, 8r. 
Kichlie-pnllmn. Collun- 
gio pulliim, Tam. 
Kicliidie-pundoo, Tel. 
Naringhie, Dux. 

J croon Manis, Malay. 

Faulkner, Ainslir. 


The parts used are Aurantium 
rnntii Flores, L. Aurantii Ole.um 
Oil of the Flowers, Neroli Oil. 
Aqua ; Orange Flower Water, E. 
sus et. tunica exterior. Flores. 


Fructus, An- j 
; L. Volatile 
K. Aurantii 
Fructus suc- 
Folia, H. Jake 


the Lemon, this is a native of India, being 
found in the forests on the borders of Silliet, and 
also on the Nielglterries, perhaps also in China. 
The Sanscrit Nagrunga. and the Arabic Narm/j 
are no doubt the European names of Naranja 
(Spanish), Arancia (Italian), whence we have 
Aurantium and Orange. The orange is not 
mentioned either by the ancients or the Arabian 
medical authors. Jt is supposed to have beeu 
introduced into Europe after the middle ages. 
The Orange-tree attains a height of 16 or 20 feet 
and bears great abundance of fruit. It is remarka¬ 
ble, as well as others of the genus, for bearing 
the fruit at all ages at the same time with the 
flowers. Though a native of India, it does not 
ripen its fruit th$re until the winter, and hence 
has been able to travel so much further north 
than others of its compatriots. Leaves coriace¬ 
ous, ovate-oblong, acute; margins usually finely 


Aurantii Fredas. The ripe fruit of the 
Orange is well known for its extremely agreeable 
and refreshing juiciness, whence it is so much 
esteemed as a fruit, even for the sick, and as a 
refrigerant. V lien of a small size, the fruit 
which falls off is dried, and forms the Aurantii 
baccff or Curacoa Oranges, so called from bring 
employed in flavouring Curacoa. The smaller 
ones are smoothed, and used for making is¬ 
sues. The rind or peel for the fruit is some¬ 
times substituted for that of the Ritter Orange, 
as are also the flowers and their essential 
oil, .also the oil expressed from the grated 
riml, likewise Orange flower water; all be- 
ing used for the same purposes as those. 

; produced from the Ritter Orange.— Hoyle. One 
variety of the orange fruit (of which there 
are various sorts) is in high estimation amongst 
the tamool Medical Practitioners, who suppose 
that it purifies the blood, improves the appetite 
and cures Catarrh.— Ainslie. The wood of the 
Orange tree is not available of any size, or in 
any quantity— M. E.J.R. This tree is now 
extensively cultivated all over the Deccan. The 
finest sorts are the Cintra, Oowlah, and a small 
sweet orange which grows on a tree more like a 
creeper. The principal method of culture is by 
bidding, the stocks generally being either seed¬ 
lings or cuttings from the sweet lime. The best 
Cintra’ wiili a thin close rind, is produced upon 
the see(||a»f!f'’.stock, and it is said that the fruit 
grown upoijithe sweet lime stock is generally 
loose and g^t: this is very perceptible with 
some of tbdp^anges. The best time for bnd- 
ding^ih1HHP>ld season.— Riddell. The leaves 
are rather miter, and contain essential oil. A 
still more jfragrnnt ( oil, called oil of neroli by 
perfumers, is afforded by the flowers. The ber¬ 
ries while unripe are gathered, dried, and turned 
in the lathe to the size of peas, and are usedi n 

odour. The 


issues on account of their fragrant 
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rind or, p"fcel of the orange is hitter and aromatic, 
■and affords a very useful stomachic tincture and 
syrup. The juice of the ripe fruit bontains sugar, 
malic and citric acids, citrate of lime, mucilage, 
albumen and guin. Like the lemon juice it 
makes an excellent cooling drink, and is an inva¬ 
luable specific in the treament of scorbutic diseas¬ 
es. The seeds of the orange yield oil by expres¬ 
sion.— 's’S/iaugltncssy. In Tcnassmni Oranges 
are quite abundant, but for the want of proper 
attention they are much inferior to the West In¬ 
dia oranges, and to those cultivated in the South 
of Europe. The trees are often exceedingly 
prolific. A seedling planted, produced in the 
ninth year more than two thousand oranges. 
— Menton. 

(£897) 01tANGE-l)YE PLANTS. The flow¬ 
ers of the buteas with an alkali, the corolla 
tubes of the tree of mourning, and the leaves of 
the henna tree, yield beautiful orange dyes. The 
latter are used iu India to dye skins a “ reddish- 
yellow.*’— Mason. 

(589S) ORANGE-TREE. The orange, lemon 
mul lime trees (Citrus,) are. evergreens that sel¬ 
dom exceed about 15 feet in height. The wood 
is only met with as an object of curiosity ; it is 
of a yellow colour, but devoid of smell. — Trail. 

(5898) ORANGE WINE (A a ran la) pre¬ 
pared. by Mr. Kundall, lla/.ole, Rajnlmnmdry 
District, is quite a novelty, nnd is an agree¬ 
able beverage. On being tasted, it was found 
sound and good, although of a somewhat 
peculiar flavour, resembling Malmsey or Muscat, 
it is recommended for flavouring jellies. The 
jury at the Madras Exhibition considered the 
manufacturer is deserving of a second class Me¬ 
dal.— M. E. J. R. 

(£899) ORANG-UTAN, on ORANG-OUT¬ 
ANG, names by which the Pithecns Satyr us 
of Geoffrey (Simla Satyr us of Linnaeus), the 
lied'Oraug, is now generally designated. [Aims ; 
Chimi’ANZKK.) The following are its generic 
characters : —Muzzle large, elongated, somewhat, 
rounded anteriorly ; forehead sloping backwards 
slight supraciliary ridges, but strong sagittal and 
iambdoidal crests. Facial angle 80°. Auri¬ 
cles small. Twelve pairs of ribs ; bones of the 
sternum in a double alternate row. Arms reach¬ 
ing to the ankle-joint. No lignmentum teres in 
the hip joint. Feet long and narrow ; hallux 
not extending to the end of the. metacarpal bone 
of the adjoining toe ; often wanti ng-tfiauin guea 1 
phalanx, and nail. Caniues very *Jarge, their 
apices extending beyond the interns *of the op¬ 
posite teeth. Intermaxillary bonK^h ^ l aii lilto 
the maxillaries during, the secont^K^pelptpsnt 
dentition. Height under five feet. Itis an Miabi- 
tant of the islands of Borne<^nd Sumatra (Owen.) 
Professor Owen remarks tkbt the young indivi¬ 
dual exhibits the anthropoid character in the 
relative smallness of the face to the cranium, 
resulting from the state of dentition, but that it 
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corresponds with the adult skeleton iu the num- 
l>er of ribs and in the relative proportion of the 
and lower extereinities. With regard to the 
number of vertebra, he observes that the figure 
of the adult skeleton, which was taken by permis¬ 
sion of the board of curators from the specimen 
in the Museum of-the Hoyle College of Surgeous, 
exhibits the abnormal number of five lumbar 
vertebra instead of four, which is the number 
existing iu the trunk of the mature Orang pre¬ 
served in the Museum of the Zoological Society 
of Loudon, and in the Skeleton iu the Museum 
ofCouiparative Anatomy in the .1 ardin-des-Plantes. 
The form of the living animal, and its habits 
iu captivity, have been made familiar by several 
specimens which have been kept in the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5900) ORC1L1UACE/E, a natural order of 
Endogenous Plants, with the stamens aitd style 
consolidated into a central column, and with an in¬ 
ferior ovary: they constitute the whole of the 
class Qynundria monandria of the Linmcan clas¬ 
sification. 'There is no order of plauts the struc¬ 
ture of whose flowers is so anomalous as regards 
the relation borne to each oi lier by the parts of 
reproduction, or so singular iu respect to the 
form of the lloral envelopes. [Oncidtcm.] 
Unlike other endogenous plants, the calyx 
and corolla arc not similar to each other 
in form, texture, and colour ; neither have they 
anv similitude to the changes of outline that are 
met with in such irregular flowers as are pro¬ 
duced in other parts of the vegetable creation. 
On the contrary, by an excessive development 
aud singular confirmation of one of the petals 
called the lubcUum or lip, and by irregularities 
cither of form, size, or direction of the other se¬ 
pals and petals, by the peculiar addition of 
these parts to each other, and by the oc¬ 
casional suspression of a portion of them, 
flowers are produced so grotseque in form 
that it is no longer with the vegetable 
kingdom that they can be compared, but 
we are forced to search for resemblances in the 
animal world. Hence we Jiave such names 
among orehideous plants as the Bee, Fly, Man, 
Lizard, and Butterfly Orchis, and appellations of 
the like nature in foreign countries. Of these 
things some idea may be formed by the 
Oncidium raniferum, or the Frog-Oncidium, 
so called becanse its lip bears at its base 
the figure of a frog couchant; 2, Perii- 
leria data, the Spirito Santo Plant of Pa¬ 
nama, in whose flowers we find the likeness of 
a dove in the act of descending upon the lip ; 

3, Prescottia colorani , whose lip is a fleshy hood; 

4, Gonyora fulvQ j 5, Oirrhaa tristis ; 6, Cyc- 
noches ventricosum, singularly like a swan, the 
arched column forming the head and neck ; 7, 
Oncidium pulvinatum ; 8, Bolbopiyllum bnrbi - 
gerum\ 9, Oatasetumviride ;and 10, Peristetia ce- 
rina. In consequence of their singular forms, their 
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gay colours, and the delicious fragrance of many 
of these plafots, they have of late years been culti¬ 
vated with great seal, [Epiphytes.] Orchidace¬ 
ous plants'inhabit all parts of the world, except 
these which ate? excessively dry or excessively 
cold, both of which appear uncongenial to their 
nature; and they are mast abundant in snob as 
have an equable,' mild clirfinte, moist and warirt 
during the greater part of the year. Thus we 
have not a single species from Melville Island, 
or Nova ZemMa, or from the upper regions of 
northern mountains, nor from the deserts of Af¬ 
rica ; and the whole province of Mendoza, one 
of the dry western states of South America, pro¬ 
duces but one, and that in a marsh. On the 
contrary, the woods of Brazil and equatorial 
America, of the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
and of the Indian Archipelago, possess countless 
myriads of these productions. In general, in hot 
countries the species arc epiphytes, inhabiting 
the branches of trees, or the sides of rocks and 
stones, to which they cling bv means of long 
twisting fleshy roots ; and terrestrial species, that 
is to say, such as grow exclusively in the ground, 
are rare ami unknown : in colder coun¬ 
tries, on the contrary, the former are unknown 
and the latter only represent the order. Thus 
in North America, where Orchidaceous Plants 
are plentiful, the epiphytal species arc almost 
unknown, a single species only occurring in Flo¬ 
rida upon the branches of the Magnolia. S »me 
of them are true parasites, deriving their food 
from the roots of trees upon which they grow. 
In England there are two cases of the kind, 
one the A eottia Nidus- Acis, or Bird’s-Xest Or¬ 
chis, a brownish scaly plant springing up 
occasionally in woods, and the other the 
('orallorkiza innata, or Ooral-ltoot, an occa¬ 
sional but very uncommon inhabitant of marshes. 

The differences in the structure of the column, 
anther, and pollen furnish botanists with the best 
means of classifying.the order, and of breaking 
it up into sub-orders, in the following manner: — 

1. Malamdetx {Jig. 1), anther opercular; pol¬ 
len waxy, with neither cnudicula nor gland. 

*2. Epidendrea (Jig. 2), anther opercular : pol¬ 
len waxy, with the cnudicula folded back upon 
the pollen grains, and no gland. 

8. Vandea (Jig. 3), anther opercular; pollen 
waxy, with a membrano-cartilaginous cnudicula 
and gland. 

4. Ophrydea (fig. 4), anther erect; pollen 
sectile or granular. 

5. Atethnuta (Jig. 5), anther opercular f pol¬ 
len granular or powdery. 

0. NeotUea (fig. 6), anther dorsal; pollen 
powdery. > C v 

7. OgpripedieS, anthers two, separated by a 
broad sterile lobe. This order contains 894 
genera end about 3090 species. — Eng. Oyc. 
Orchideae are, perhaps, the largest natural 
order in the Kltssia Hills where fully 250 kinds 
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grow, chiefly on trees and rocks, but many are 
terrestrial, inhabiting damp woods and grassy 
slopes. 1 doubt whether in any other part of 
the globe the species of orchids out-munher those 
of any other natural order or form so large a 
proportion of the flora.— Hooker, Vol. 11. 
page 281. Fortune says, that having land¬ 
ed I made the best of my way to the 
farm of Don Inogo (Jonzalcs de Azaola, whom 
1 had met. in Manila, and who had kindly 
offered me the use of his house in the interior. 
My chief object in visiting this part of the coun¬ 
try was to procure, if possible, a supply of the 
beautiful orchid (Phalumopsis nmnbilis),' Which 
(.’uniming had sent home a few years before, but 
which was still extremely rare in England. His 
(irace the Duke of Devonshire purchased the first, 
plant,, for which he gave the large sum of one 
hundred guineas. As 1 had very little time to 
spare, 1 was anxious to make the most of my 
opportunities. I made an Indian’s hut in the 
wood my head quarters where I. held a sort, of 
market for the purchase of orchids. The Indians 
knew the hour at which 1 should return to the 
hut, and on my arrival I generally found the 
ground in front strewed with orchids in the sfnte 
in which they had been cut from the trees, and 
many of them covered with flowers. The 
Phahcnopsis, in particular, was singularly beauti¬ 
ful. 1 was very anxious to got some large 
specimens of the plant, ami offered a dollar, 
which was a high sum in an Indian forest, for 
the largest which should be brought to me. The 
lover of this beautiful tribe will easily imagine 
the delight 1 fell, when, one day I saw two 
Indians approaching with a plant of extraordin¬ 
ary size having fen or twelve branching flower- 
stalks upon it and upwards of a hundred flowers 
in full bloom. “ There,” said they, in triumph, 
“ is not that worth a dollar ?” f acknowledged that 
they were well entitled to the reward, and took 
immediate possession of my prize. This plant 
is now in the garden of the Horticultural Society 
of London ; and although it was a little reduced, 
in order to get it into the plant case at Manila, 
is still by far the largest specimen in Europe. 
This bcautiiul species may be well called the 
“ Queen of orchids."The air-plants are not found 
so frequently in the dense shaded parts of the 
Forests as in the edges of the woods, on trees by 
the road sides, and in exposed situations. I found 
the genus Aferidcs very often in the most dense 
parts of the tvoods, but never a single plant of 
Phaloenopsis. The latter was commonly found 
gro#i^jf on '/gfc branches of the Mango iu tbe 
clearedjmrts or the woods, near the cottages of 
the Indians, and sometimes on the very top's of 
high trees where it was fully exposed to the sun. 
I confess this fact was quite contrary to the 
opinion I had formed of the habits of these 
plants; for I expected to have found them princi¬ 
pally in damp shaded forests, where the sun’s 
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rays could seldom penetrate, but such is not the 
case, at least in the Philippine islands. With 
the exception of the orchids, the Philippines are 
not very rich in plants of an ornamental kind. 
As far as I had an opportunity of judging, the. 
vegetation of Luzon bears a great resemblance to 
the island of .lava, and the other parts of the 
Malay Archipelago. The country is however very 
rich in birds and shells, and ifiany of the land 
species of the latter are extremely valuable. Mr. 
Camming, who is well known in this part of the 
world, made very large collections of them and 
lias already distributed them over the greater 
part of Europe hud America.”— Vorlnnes Jt'an- 
dcriugs, p. 381. 

(5901) OltCItlLLA WEED. Auchili., Oii- 
cmar.A. 

Orseiilc, Fu. I Orieello, Orcella, It. 

Orscillc, Gku. | Ureliilla Sr. 

A whitish lichen ( Lichen orcella ) found in 
Guernsey, Portland Island, but chiefly obtained 
from the Canary, Cape dc Verde, and Madeira 
Islands. It. grows on rocks about three inches in 
length, roundish, and many stalks proceed from 
one root. This weed yields a rich purple tincture, 
used chiefly in dyeing silks and ribbons, but 
rarely employed alone, on account of the fugitive 
nature of the colour. Litmus is a preparation of 
orchill in square cakes. I/'a/ers/ou. Orchilln weed 
is imported into Pom bay from Zanzibar, and is 
exported to England.— Faulkner 

(5902) OUCH IS, a genus of Plants the type 
of the natural order Or< hidacce , and belonging 
to the tribe Ophn/dinctp. The old Linmren 
germs Orchis is now divided into many genera 
[OrchidKjE], but a large number of species 
are still retained under this designation. The 
tribe Ophrydincir ‘is distinguished by the pollen 
masses being divisible into lobes, which are waxy 
and definite in number. The anthers are wholly 
adnate. The genus Orchis belongs to a section 
of this tribe, in which the cells of the anther have 
a rostellnte process bet ween their bases. In Or¬ 
chis the .perianth is ringerit and hooded ; the 
lip 3-lobed, spurred ; the glands of the stalks of 
the pollen-masses are in a common pouch.— 
Eng. Cgc. 

(5903) ORCHIS COMMELTN/EFOLTA. 
— Root of two or more spindleshaped succulent 
tubers ; scape erect, about eighteen inches high ; 
round, smooth-jointed ; with cylindric sheathes, 
about half the length of the joints. Flowers 
white, scentless appear about th*piddle of the 
rains on pasture lands in the Solmiern Con can. 
Several species are found on the hills.— Riddell. 

(5904; ORCHIS MASCULA. The Salep 
plant, is foundon the Makabnleshwar hills. 
It blossoms in June, and the roots are dug 
up and gathered after the rains in November or 
December. Another variety is found in the hills 
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and jungles near Cntideish, but possessing a very 
#bitter principle. It is dug up by the Rlieels, and 
sold when fresh for a few pice the seer. It re¬ 
quires a great deal of soaking and preparation 
before it can be deprived of its bitter quality. 
When dry, it is in. appenrnce as .fine as the Per¬ 
sian. It requires being boiled in at least six dif¬ 
ferent waters, and then dried in the sun, when 
it will become perfectly sweet and fit for use. 
— Riddell. 

(5905) OUKODAPI1NE, Mountain Laurel 
(from dptios, mountainous, and Sd<f>y>], a lau¬ 
rel), a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Janracert. It is hermaphrodite, dioecious, 
or polygamous, with a 6-parted nearly, equal 
calyx, the limb eventually disappearing. It has 
9 stamens, oblong anthers, with narrow filaments, 
4-celled, the three inner looking outwards. The 
fruit is succulent, more or less immersed in a 
deep thick cup formed out. of the altered tube of 
the calyx. The. flowers an; panieled or racemose, 
axillarv, and occasionally umbellulate — Eng. Cgc. 

(59(Mi) OJtEQDAPHNE CUHJLARIS, is a 
very large tree with a strong-scented wood ; it 
has ovate elliptical leaves, acute at both ends, 
sometimes blunt, at the apex, ending in a chauell- 
cd stalk, obsohtelv netted, smooth ; the axils of 
the costal veins without pores. The flowers arc 
iu clustered few-flowered rough hoary racemes 
below the axillary and terminal bud. The calyx 
of the fruit is nearly globose. This species is 
the cinnamon of the Mauritius, where it grows, 
and also in Bourbon and Madagascar. -Eng. Cgc. 

(o9(»7) ORIGANUM from bplywov ), a genus 
of Plants belonging to the nat ural order Lubiatcr, 
or Lamia car. Jl has an ovate tubular ealvx, 10-13 
nerved, striated, with nearly 5 equal teeth, the 
throat, villous inside. The corolla has a tube equal 
iu length to the calyx ; the upper lip sub-erect, 
emarginate ; the lower spreading, trifid, with near¬ 
ly equal lobes. There are 4 protruding stamens, 
4amewhat didynamous. The lobes of the style are 
nearly equal. The species are herbs.— Eng. Cgc. 

(5908) ORIGANUM ('llETICUM. (Linnaeus) 
is the 'Oplyavov of Hippocrates, * Morb. Mul.,’ 
J, 6 9 ; the 'Oin'ins 0 f Dioseorides, 3, 30 ; .and 
the AfvKbr oplyavov of Theophrastus, fi, 2. 

(5909)ORIGAN UM D1CTAMNUS. WvtAma- 
racus dietamnm of Benthan : the Ainranvos k/hjtmc 

of Hippocrates; the aIkto/xvo,, of Theophras¬ 
tus, ‘Hist. Plant.,’*9, 1 <5 ; and the Ahcrafux^ 
of Dioseorides, 3, 37- It has almost sessile 
leaves, clothed with dense w r ool on both sur¬ 
faces as well as the branches. The leaves are 
broad, ovate-obtuse, quite entire, rounded at 
the base ; the floral leaves areamall, almost glab¬ 
rous. The corolla purple, without a spur. Tire 
heads of the flowers uutant.— Eng- Cgc. 

(5910) ORIGANUM HERACLEOTICUM is 
a very variable species, but is recognised by the 
bracts being longer than the calyxes, by the loose 
spikes, and small flowers. The stamens are more 
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or less villous, the leaves pale-green, glabrous, 
or pubescent. The flowers are white aud one-half 
the size of the preceding species. This, the Win'-T 
ter-Sweet Marjoram, seldom ripens seed iu^his 
countiy, aud is propagated by slips and cuttings. 
It requires a dry and sheltered situation. It is a 
native of the region of the Mediterranean, Greece, 
and about Odessa on the Black Sea. It has 
an aromatic sweet flavour, and is much used as 
a relishing herb iu cookery. This is the Gulina 
galliuacea of Pliny, 20, 16 ; Cato, I)e Re Rus- 
tica,’ q. 127 ; Sereu. v. 909 ; and the ’Oplyavov 
fjpeuc\toiT ikIiu of Dioscorides, 3, 2!). 

(5911) ORIGANUM AIARJORAXA, or 
Lxsnkls. 

Muawa, 1 )uk. | Marco, Tam. 

A native of India, very easily reared in beds 
or pots, either bv slips from the roots, or 
seed. It is used for flavoring sauces, fve. 
This delicate sweet smelling plant llie Hin¬ 
doos otter at the shrines of Yishnoo and Sheva. 

_ Jaffrei/. Is the Murjorana hor/eusie of Mocnch, 

and the 'Apipoucov of Theophrastus, ‘Hist, Riant.’ 
6, 7 ; the Sdprl/vx°y of Dioscorides; 3, 41. It has 
nearly glabrous raccmosely panicled branches, pe- 
tiolate oblong-ovate leaves clothed with heavy to- 
nientuui on both surfaces, oblong sessile spike- 
lets glomerate on the brancldets. J his plant is 
a tree or shrub in its native country, but an an¬ 
nual iu our gardens It is native of the North 
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wise employed in fomentations. The essential oil 
is so acrid that it has been used by farmers as a 
caustic. It is the ’Oplyavoy plKae 0 f Theophrastus, 
lib. vi., cap 2, anil ’the ’Aypoplyavos of Dioscori- 
clcs 3 31 

(5914) ORMOCAltPUM SENNOIDES, Hc- 
dysarum senuoides of Roxburgh. 

Katiaua, Saks. | J unglee moougliee, Hind. 

Root considered tonic and stiumlaut.— O'S/t. 
page 317. 

(5915) ORNITHOLOGY, the science which 
teaches the natural history and arrangement of 
birds. 1 his term is derived from the Greek 
words Opvis, a bird, and Aifyoy, a discourse; signi¬ 
fying literally ‘ a discourse upon birds.’ [Birds.] 

(5910) OROBUS. Fisclieri. Bitter A'eteli.— 
Readily cultivated from seed iu any good soil, 
colours various.— Beg. Banopsha Per. Riddell. 

(5917) OROBAXC11K (from ppoftus, ;i kind 
of vetch, and to strangle, because its spe¬ 

cies grow on the roots of vetches, and were sup¬ 
posed to destroy them by strangulation), a ge¬ 
nus of Plants, the type of the natural order Oro- 
buitch/tceie. It lias '! lateral, undivided or cloven 
permanent sepals ; a ringeut withering corolla, 
the upper lip concave, notched, the lower reflex¬ 
ed, in three unequal wavy lobes; a gland under 
the ovary; the anthers sagittate with the lobes 
pointed at the base; the filaments almost as long 


of Africa near Alasear, on hills, and of Asia, on ! i,s tbe tube ot the corolla, downy and glandular; 
the mountains of Kuniaon. The brads and | the capsule ovate, pointed, with four parietal pa- 
calyxes are eomplanate, closely imbricate. The : ndlcl placenta, 'file species arc parasitical, umi- 

corollas smalt, purplish or white. As the seed j ally simple, lately blanched, scaly elect herbs. 

• .. i/i. ..e .i.:.. an , Irtish.— Eng. 

1 ms Floiu:ntim:. 


Eleven-species of this genus 
Ogc. 


(5918) ORRIS ROO 

INsid-ul-sosuiiul iniui 
joonie, Isra, AjIah. 
Iris ilc Eloreucc, Fa. 


Violcn wurzel, Gnu. 
ireos, It. 

Kcwra-ka-jur, Guz. 
Hind. 


seldom ripens in England, it is generally pro¬ 
cured from Franco. \\ hen in blossom, the plant 
is cut and dried for winter use, as a savoury in¬ 
gredient iu eookerv.— Eng- (';)<'■ 

(5912) ORIGANUM SMYRNEUM VEL 
SYRIACUM. Is the*Tw««» of Dioscorides, 3, 

27- and of Hippocrates, ‘ Alorb. Alul.,’ 3. 490. 

The ancient plant is usually referred to Ugseopus 
oJjiciuaHt, but according to h raas this plant docs 
not grow in Greece, Asia Minor, or ftvria. 0. 
aipylttm of Linmeus is the Mdpov 0 f Dioscorides, 

3,+ (59I3) ORIGANUM YU LG ARE, Marjoram, 1 is imported into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, 
has stalked ovate-obtuse leaves, ovate bracts lou. ! which is procurable m most bazars. Orris root is 
ger thau the calyx, the heads of the flowers round- ! used by peitumeis, and m medicine, -buulkuin\ 

fsh, panicled, and crowded. The bracts are usu- j (59ig) ORSIDUE, Brass Leavrs, Dutch 
ally purple, ovate-obtuse, aud at least halt as I j jJSaF ou Gold, ’Flitteugold, Makueimcold. 
long again as the calyx. It is a native ot Great j 
Britain iu dry uncultivated places, and of Europe, ; 

North of Africa, and of Middle Asia and Ameri 


Is obtained from the south of Europe and Asia 
Alinor. It. is tuberous, oblong, about an inch 
tliich, white, odour like that of violets, taste when 
i dry, bitter. An inferior description of orris root 


ea. It is an ornamental and aromatic plant, mid 
yields what is sold as oil of thyme in the shops, 
a common remedy tor toothache It is frequently 
mixed with olive oil os a stimulating liniment 
against baldness, in rheumatic complaints, and 
against strains aud bruises. The dried leaves used 
instead of tea are very pleasant; they are like 


Klatergoud, Dux. 
Oripeau, Oliquaut, Fa. 
FUttergold, Gjksu. 


Orpelio, lx, 
Oropcl, Si*. 


An article resembling gold leaf, made of copper 
and zinc, and largely used in tinselling dolls, 
toys, images, fee. It is made up into books, and 
in’this state is packed iu casks and cases for 
exportation from Mauheim iu Germany, where it 
is chieflv manufactured. -Faulkner. 
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(5920) ORTHANTHERA VtMINKA is a 
plant of the family Aaclepiudea well calculated 
to yield fibre. Dr. Rovle found it growing at the 
foot of the Himalayan Mountains —‘ llimmalay- 
an Botany' p. 274. It attains a height of ten 
feet, and is also remarkable for the length and 
tenacity of its fibres. This grows luxuriantly 
along the foot of the mountains; and its long, 
straight, leafless, slender, and wand-like stems, 
point it out ns seemingly well suited for rope- 
making.”— Hoyle. Vih.pl. p. 1300. 

(5921) ORTOLAN, the French and English 
names for a species of llird belonging to the 
family Frinyillidee, much esteemed by epicures 
for the delicacy of its flesh when in season. Il 
is the llorlulanus ofOesner and others, Miliaria 
Puiguesceun of Frisch, Ember isa horlulana of 
Liimicus, Ortolano of the .Italians generally, 
Tordino Jlcrhuv.io of the Venetians, Garten 
Arnmer and Fellammcr of the Hermans mid 
(jerstc Kueu of the Netherlanders. Willnghhv 
writes the name llortnlane ; and Montagu terms 
it the green-Headed limiting, j Em ukrizi o.t: | 
This bird is found in the south of Europe, 
which may be considered the summer and 
autumnal head-quarters of the Ortolan, though 
it is a summer visitor in the central and 
northern -parts- In Italy it is said to be 
common, by Teiutninck and others. Prince 
C. L. Bonaparte states that it is found in the 
Sabine Mountains, but not commonly, in the 
summer, and that it rarely occurs in the 
plain of Rome, but is frequent in Tuscany. 
India, Lapland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, are among the countries visited by 
it. In Britain it seems to be only unfilled to 
rank as an accidental visitor, Imt it is by no 
means clear that it docs not occur more frequent¬ 
ly than is generally supposed : for. especially to 
an unpractised eye, it might be mistaken for 
the Yellow-Hammer, and in some states of its 
plumage for other Buntings. It. has been taken 
in the neighbourhood of London ; and one of 
these specimens was alive in ls;J7, in the aviary 
of the Zoological Society in the Regent's Park. 
Bewick’s figure (‘ Green-Headed Bunting,’ last 
edition, Supp-, p. 21) was captured at sea oil 
the Yorkshire coast, in May, 1822. In southern 
Europe it is common from May to August, and 
every spring and autumn may be observed at. 
Gibraltar on its migration. Mr. Strickland saw 
it at Smyrna in April. North Africa is its 
winter residence. Colonel Svkes notes it in his 
* Catalogue of the Birds oI Dukliun’ (Deccan). 
Wheu properly fed, for which purpose there are 
large establishments in the south of Europe, 
where they are placed after having been trapped 
and furnished with plenty of millet-seed and 
other grain, till they become sheer lumps of fat, 
they arc delicious morsels. Mr. Gould states 
that this is effected in Italy and the south of 
France in a dark room.. Prince 0. L. .Bona¬ 


parte says, “ Nella viciua Toscana, dove gli Or- 
tolani sono freqventi, si mnntengono uelle Uccel- 
fliere illuminate giorno e uotte finche restino sof- 
focjjti dalle pipguedine.” (In the neighbouring 
districts of Tuscany, where the Ortolans are nu¬ 
merous, they are kept iu aviaries which are illu¬ 
minated day and night, where the birds are fed 
till they are suffocated by their fatucss), and he 
adds the relishiug words, “ came squisita” 
(flesh exquisite).— Eny.Cyc. A kind of lark called 
an Ortolan was found by Dr. Hooker iu the 
l’arwah district. He savs abundant: this is not, 
however he says the European delicacy of that 
name, though a migratory bird; the ilocks are 
large, and the birds so fat, that they make excel¬ 
lent. table game. At this lime they were rapidly 
disappearing ; to return from the north in Sep¬ 
tember — Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. I. page. 9S. 

(5922) ORYZA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order of Grasses. It is the name by 
which rice was known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and which has been adopted by botanists as the 
generic name of the plant yielding that valuable 
grain. The Greek name would appear to be 
derived from the Arabic Aruz, and this is allied 
to Uri, the Teliuga name of cultivated sorts ; but 
the Sanscrit, names aie L’uoo, Dhanya, and Vrihi; 
the wild kind being called Nivara, while that of 
the great tanks is called A rizee in the Tamul 
language. The European names are evidently 
all derived from the same souiees, but the name 
Paddy is applied to the rice iu its natural state, 
or before being separated from the husk. The 
natives of India call it Dhau in this state, as well 
as the plant, and the rice itself is called Clumvvtil. 
The genus Oryza lias t wo glumes to a single 
flower; pa lent i wo, nearly equal, adhering to the 
seed ; stamens six, and styles two. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh describes two species ; one, 0. saliva, 
distinguished by its diffuse panicle ; the other, 
O. coo retain, has the panicle contracted, the val- 
vulctsof the calyx subulate, and the leaves culm- 
clasping. This species is a native of the delta of 
the Ganges, and was first discovered thereby 
Dr. Buchanan in 179(5, but was notlound to be 
applied to any use. The Common Rice, 0. saliva, 
unlike many long cultivated grains, is still foiuid 
in a wild state in and about the borders of lakes 
iu tin: Kajalimuudry Circars of the Peninsula, 
though never cultivated, because the produce is 
said to be small compared with that of the varie¬ 
ties iu cultivation. [Rick, iu Arts and Sc. Div.]* 

y>923) ORYZA SATIVA RICE. Lin. 

Arisee, Tam. I Beeum, Tim. ... « 

Ch&wul, Hind. & Dux. | Brass, Malax. 

This appears to be indigenous in Hie upper 
provinces of Hindoostan.— Amalie, p. 217. 

(5924) ORYZA SATIVA. Var. 

Adypilloo Arisee, Tam- 

This grain is found in uncultivated tracts of the 
Southern parts of the Peninsula, and is said to be 
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eaten only in times of great scarcity.— Amalie. , be met with in many parts of India, but the 0. 
]>. 217. . 1 ' ’ • . 

(5925) OltYZA SATIVA. Var. 

Amalay Arisee, Tam. 

This small graiu is never brought to market, 
nor have 1 ever seen it growing: it is said to be 
met with iu the Ramuud country and to be eaten 
by the poor only, iu times of scarcity.— Ama¬ 
lie. p. 2 i 7. 

(5926) OSBJ5CKIA. A pretty species of os- 
beckia having the stamens all of equal length, 
is in liower-on the Maulmain hills in August. 

— Mason. Dr. Wight gives Osbcckiu aspera, 

377; Gardnerina, 997 ; hispidissima, 10.12 ; 
l-iescheuaultiana, 990; truueala, 375, 990 ; 

virgata, 370 ; \\ightiana, 927-8. 

(5927) OSS All A REWUN D, See Gamboge. 

(5928) OSTEOCOLLA. The term applied 
to an inferior kind of glue, manufactured from 
bones. 

(5929) OSYlllS WI(11 ULIANA, Santala- 
ck.s. The Lotcl. A small tree with twiggy erect 
glowing branches ; in llower and fruit most of 
the year. The fruit when ripe is of the si/.e of 


tarda is more rarely seen, in the lower and south¬ 
ern tracts of the Peninsula, than in the more nor¬ 
thern regions. In Mysore, which, from its great 
elevation, is much colder than -other countries 
of the same latitude, the Bustard is still common. 
— Amalie'* Mat. Med p. 296. Bustard is the 
English name of a bird belonging to the genus 
Otis. The species are land birds whose pro¬ 
per position in the ornithological s\stem has 
caused some embarrassment to Zoologists.—— 
The Bustards live generally iu open coun¬ 
tries, preferring plains or wide-spreading ex¬ 
tensive downs dot led with low hushes and 
undenvood-localities which give them mi op¬ 
portunity of descrying their enemy fiom 
afar.—They are found in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; hut not in America. The Otis tarda, 
the great Bustard, is the 
tarda of Belon and others ; 
trade, Outarde, Bistanle of the 
and IStarda commune of the 
Gros.se Trappe, Trapp, 
kentrapp of the Germans 


Oils and do is 
Oslarde Huu- 
Uroneh ; Starda 
Italians ; Dor 
rappgans, and Ac- 
Mmiarda {Aria tarda) 


of the Spammls ; and Gustard of the old Scotch. 
The Otis nigriceps is a native of Asia. The 


a small sloe, of a yellow color, with a mark on | •pceimen from which the figure in Mr. Gould’s 
the top like a “ blaeberry.” It is sweet and very , magnificent work (‘ Century of Birds from the 
pleusaut when tasted, and is deservedly ranked j Himalaya mountains’) was taken, was brought 
amongst the wild fruits by Col. Sykes. — \ fl-om tlm highlands of the Himalaya, but it is by 
Riddell. Dr. Wight gives Osi/ris pellula, 817- ; no “reams confined to that locality. Colonel Sykes 
1883 ; and W'ightiaim, 1853. ! observed it iu the wide and open country of 

., the Mahrattas, where it lives in large flocks, and 
(5930) OILER. 1 he common Otter ol [ whereit is considered one of the greatest delicti- 


India, and any of the others of this coun¬ 
try (so far as is known), is not identical 
with the European Otter; but in the muse¬ 
um of the Asiatic Society there is a specimen of 
an Otter from Algeria, which (externally at 
least) is undislinguishnble from the common 
Otter of Bengal, that is so extensively tamed 
and trained along the course of the Brahmapu¬ 
tra, as Cormorants are also trained in China.— 
Bligh. 

(5931) OTTO OF ROSES. 


Utter, Guz. 

Gulab-ka-Uttur, 1Ii.ni>. 


Utlur-i-Gul, 1’er. 


eics as an art icle of food. It was indeed so abun¬ 
dant in the Deccan, that Colonel Sykes records, 
in the. ‘ Proeeeilings of the Zoological Society,’ 
that one gentleman shot nearly a thousand. The 
male has the body above pale bay, lightly undu¬ 
lated with rufous-browu ; neck, a few spots ou 
the wings, and belly, white ; the bead, which is 
crested, the outer wing-coverts, the quills, and 
the large mark on the breast, black; iridcs deep- 
brown ; bill and feet yellowish. Length, inclu¬ 
sive of tail, 50L inches ; tail, 13£ inches. The 


female resembles the male in plumage, but is 
only 41 \ inches including the tail, which is 10£ 
. , - , , . ,, , ,, - . , , i inches. The eggs, of which Colonel Sykes 

Lius far-famed, highly valuable, and dclig it- : 0ll ]y one in a hole in the earth on the 

neminio. is nivnjnvd in IVrsin I'nner Crrvnt. . • , ,i , -i 11 ,i _ .„„,i 

open plain and that considerably advanced in 
the process of incubation, were in shape a per- 


ful perfume, is prepared iu i’ersia. Upper Egypt, 
Tunis, Cashmere, and Ghaziporc in Bengal. It 
is estimated that one hundred thousand roses, 
yield 189 grains or # one tola of the utter. The 
otto of roses purchased in the bazars is general¬ 
ly adulterated with sandalwood and sweet oil; 
the genuine article being only procurable at a 
high price.— Faulkner. 

(5932) OTIS TARDA. Bustard 


Beetmiakie, Can, 
Cowdun, also Jerz, Pers. 


Neel naray, Tam. 

Jungliekaboot, Hind. 

Beet m iaka> Tel. 

Various species of thi* genus of birds are lo 


feet oval, and in colour a brown-olive, with obs¬ 
cure blotches of darker brown olive. Length 
3> 0 inches, diameter 27 inches.— Engl. Cgc. 
page 701. 

(5933) OVE/E (Gray), a sub-trilie of the tribe 
Bonina and family Bovidce. It includes the 
common Sheep and allied species. The following 
is Dr. J. E. Gray’s- definition of this family :— 
Forehead flat or concave. The horns are more 
or less spiral, wider t liau deep at the base, 
and slightly amdated in front. The females 
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arc often hornless. The skull lias a more or 
less deep rounded suborbital pit, without any 
fissure ; the masseteric ridge ascending high be¬ 
fore the orbit : the auditory bulla small; the basi- 
occipital flat, more or less expanded anteriorly by 
the extension of the anterior pair of tubercles, 
the posterior ones small; the cutting-teeth are 
nearly equal-sized and shelving ; and there are 
no supplemental lobes to tbe grinders. The 
hoofs are triangular, and being shallow behind, 
they have distinct , interdigital fossae. Males 
emitting no stench. The Genera included in 
this family are— 

(5934) OVIS, Cruinen distinct. Tail elongated. 
Skin covered with wool or ad pressed hair. 

Caprovis. Cruinen distinct. Tail very short. 
Skin covered with thick hair, covering the wool. 

Pseudois. Cruinen none. Tail rather elon¬ 
gated. Forehead convex. Skin covered with 
thick hair. 

A initial my us. Cruinen none. Tail rather 
elongated. Forehead concave. Skin covered 
with short hair, and elongated tuft of hair. 

(5935) OVIS AItlKS, the Common Sheep, is 
subject to great variety, and many of its forms have 
been raised to the rank of species. Dr. (Jrav, in 


10. The Shaymbliar Sheep of Mysore. 

11. The Broad-Tailed Sheep (0 lalicaudutus, 
Erxl., Ceoff., ‘ Mem. Egypt,’; Lesson, ‘ Comp. 
Buftbu,’ x. 812; G lalicuuda plutyceross. Ara 
b 'tca, Liun.; 0. Turcica, Charlet; U. catidu abesa 
Ludolf), It is a native of Barbary. There are 
several forms of this variety, of which the follow¬ 
ing are most prominent:—The Fat-Humped 
Sheep (O. Stealopyya , Pallas; the Tartarian 
Sheep of Bewick); the Persian Sheep 0. A. 
ecaudutuH , Geoff.) ; the Fat-Tailed Sheep (0. A 
macrocercus, Schreb.); the Aora Fiyel, or Abys¬ 
sinian Sheep ; the Bucharian Sheep' O. lhichari- 
ca, Pallas); the Tibetan Sheep 0. Thibelams , 
Fischer) ; the ('ape Siieep O, Capcusis, Erxleb.); 
tlie Sheep o( Belkah. 

12. Many-Homed Sheep (O. pofyccratuv, 
Linn.). It is also called the Four-Ilorned Ham, 
and tin; Duniba Sheep. It is a native of Xepaul. 

13. The puchia, or Hindustan Diuubu (0. 
pne/tiu, Hodgson). 

j (5930) Coproris Viynei, this genus embraces 
' the Sim, or Koch. It is the Mountain Sheep 
of the .N orth of India, and is found iu Tibet. 

0. Ary alia, the Argali. It is the, Aiyoceras 
Argali of Pallas, and often confounded with the 


the ‘ British Museum Catalogue,’enumerates no 
less than 33 varieties of this species. 

The following is a list of the varieties from the 
* British Museum Catalogue’: — 

The Spanish Siieep. it is the Oris llispani- 
ens of Linn.; called also the Merino Sheep and 
the British Middle-Wooled Sheep. 

The Common Sheep {'his rusticus, Linn.; 
O, Galltea Desni. ; O. brachyarns Pallas; O. lep- 
tura, Schreb.) : the Hornless Sheep (O. Juyli- 
cana, Linn.) Of this variety t here are numerous 
forms, such as the Muggs Sheep and Shetland 
Sheep, the Southdown Sheep, the Old Lincoln 
Sheep, the Romney Marsh Sheep, the Cobwold 
Sheep, the New Leicester Sheep, the Cheviot 
Sheep, the Old Teeswater Sheep, the Improved 
Teeswater Sheep, the Dunky Sheep, the Zetland 
and Orkney Sheep, the Welsh Mountain Sheep, 
the Soft-Wooled Sheep of Wales, the Wicklow 
Mountain Sheep, t he Kerry Sheep, the Exmoor 
Sheep, the Black-Faced Sheep, the Black-Faced 
Heath-Sheep, and the Hass or lioosh (Oris Polii, 
Blyth.) 

3. The Banvall Sheep Ocis (Aries Par teal 
Hodgson); Ovis JJarwal, Hodgson; O. Ammonoi- 
des var. 1, Gray. It inhabits Ncpaul. 

4. The Huniah Slieej) (Ocis Bunin , Ilodgs.) ; 
The Hooilia, or Black-Faced Sheep of Tibet 
Also a native of N’epaul. 

5. The Cago (Ot?i* Oayia, Ilodgs.) the Kago, 
or Tame Sheep of Cabul regiou ; the Cago Sheep 
of Gray. A native of Xepaul. 

G. The Seling. A native of Xepaul. 

7. The Curunibar Sheep of Mysore. 

8. The Sheep called Garariu India. 

9. The Dukhtm Sheep. 


former, it is a native of Siberia. Dr. Gray 
says of this species—“ The N’yens or Bambheras, 
or Wild Sheep, seldom or never cross the lleum- 
chal, the Indian side of which range in the spe¬ 
cial habitat of the Nalioors, while to tlie north 
and west bevond Thilict, our animal is reolaced 
by other species, so that Thibet may be con¬ 
sidered as the special habitat of one species (Oris 
A turnon ides), and the plateaux north of Thibet as 
far as the Altai of another (Ocis Ammon'), cited 
as types of the true ovine form ; and it may be 
added, that the six sorts of tame sheep of Thibet 
and tlie Sub-Himalayas all without exception ex¬ 
hibit. the essential characters of that form. “ There 
arc several species that may be confounded un¬ 
der this head : the Siberian Argali is found iu 
the most northern part of that country, and it is 
probably different from the Himalayan animal ; 
but I have not been able to discover any differ¬ 
ence between the specimen received from Mr. 
Jlodgson and those which were sent from Sibe¬ 
ria by the Russian naturalist.”— Eng. Cyc. 

(5937) Pseudois Hahoor, the Xahoor, Ner¬ 
vate or Sua, is a native of Ncpaul.— Euq. Cyc. 

(5938) OVIS AMMON OF PALLAS, stands 
from four to five feet high, and measures, seven 
feet from nose to tail. It te quite'a Tibetan 
aui&al, is seen as high as 18000 feet and is 
seldom seen below 14000 feet, except wheu 
driven lower by snow.— Hooker, Pol, 1, p. 244. 

(5939) OVIS POLII, O. ammouoides, Capra 
hyniahiica, C. jcmblnica, were sen$ to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855 .—Paris E,. J. It. 

(5940) OXALIC ACID. 

Sauerk lees-aure, G eb. 

A vegetable acid, found in considerable quau- 
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tit/ in sorrel and rhubarb. Accidents have fre¬ 
quently occurred from its being administered 
instead of Epsom salts, which it resembles in 
appearance. It is used in calico printing, and 
by straw-hat makers. It is an object of con¬ 
siderable importance in Switzerland, where it is 
prepared from the juice of wood-sorrel. Oxalic 
Acid is obtainable from the Salt in the leaves 
of Grant, Cieer Arictiiuun.— Faulkner. Taylor. 

(5941) OXALIS (from W*, sharp, acid ; the 
leaves have an acid taste), a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order (Jxalidea ■ or ( )xuli~ 
dacece. It lias 4 sepals connected below, and 5 
petals which are likewise frequently connected 
below. The stamens are 10 in number, and 
monadelphous ; the 5 outer ones shorter than the 
rest. The styles 5, and the capsules oblong and 
5-oornered.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5912) OXALIS AOETOSELLA, Common 
"Wood-Sorrel, is a small perennial plant with 
a subterranean rootstock consisting of many scaly 
joints; the Laves arc termite, leaflets obeordatc 
and having the peduncles longer than the leaves, 
with two scaly bracts at about the middle; the 
corolla is about 4 times as long as the calyx, and 
of a white colour beatifully veined with purple. 1 
Mr. 'Curtis remarks that the leaves are often 
purplish beneath, and that the fruit darts forth its 
speds at the smallest touch when ripe. This spe¬ 
cies of wood-sorrel has a pleasant aeid taste, de¬ 
pendent on the presence of oxalic aeid, and is 
frequently used in salads ; its flavour approaches 
near to that of lemons or tartaric acid, with which 
its medicinal effects also correspond, as if is es¬ 
teemed a refrigerant antiscorbutic and diuretic. 
The expressed juice of this species, evaporated 
and set in a cool place, affords a crystalline salt, 
which mav be used whenever vegetable acids 
are wanted. It is sold in the shops under the 
name of Essential Salts of Lemons, and is em¬ 
ployed to take iron-moulds and ink-spots out 
of iinen. 

(5943) OXALIS CORN’ICULATA, Sorrel 
Yjmllow-Woot> sorrel. Lin. ( Three leaved 
sorrel.) 

Pooliary keerv, Tam. 1 Poollic child a koora. 
TJmbutie ke baujee, Dl k. The.— Ainslie’s Mai. 

Shooklika, Sans. Med.pMQ. 

Umfonti, Duck. Cnuknika, Ambashta, 

Pnllachinta, Tki~ Amilka, Sans. 

Amrflo), Hind. Chooka-tiputtee, Bkng. 

Oxalis Corniculate, Horned Wood-Sorrel, *hns 
a decumbent stem, branched and rooting; the 
leaves are temate with obcordate leaflets; oblong 
stipules united to the base of the petioles ; the 
peduncles are two-flowered, and shorter than the 
leaves. It is a native of Europe; particularly in 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, as well as of Japan, 
Mexico, North, America, and England. The 
flowers are vellow. The flowers of the North 


OYSTER. 

i American plant are larger than the European, 
j This species is common all over India, possesses 
! exactly the same properties, anil yields the same 
j products as the European sorrel. The small 
] leaves, tender shoots, and flowers, are given in 
electuaries by the Hindoos ns a cooling medi¬ 
cine in fevers, the extent of two tea-spoonsful 
daily '> ’ Shaxf/himey, p. 25 J. The stem of this 
j plant is imported from Delhi: very sour: used to 
cure flatulent indegestion.— Gen. Med. Z. p. 153. 

! common weed on lawns and in gardens— 
used, by the natives in making cliatney ; and in 
curries, a good substitute for lime juice or tama¬ 
rind imparting a peculiar aeid Uxste.—Jafrey. 

(5944) OXALIS ROSEA. Tuberous roofed 
plants, from the Cape of Good Hope, easily 
cultivated at the commencement of the rains"; 
the small tubers should he allowed to remain 
in flie pots in which they have grown and 
be carefully removed into fresh earth after the 
rains have set in, and if well attended to, will 
readily spring up, and produce abundance of rose 
colon ret 1 tl o wers.— IUddel'/. 

(5945' OXLK1 A XANTilOXYLA, is a na¬ 
tive of Australia. It attains a height of 100 
feet. I lie wood is yellow, and employed for 
building boats. It, is called yellow-wood. [Swie- 
tenia ; Cedrela.J— Fag. Cyc. page 802. 

(594(>)0XYL01HUM CORDIFOLIUM. These 
are ornamental plants, easy of culture, in any 
common soil; the colours are vellow, orange and 
scarlet.— liiddell. 

(0947) OXYSTELMA ESCULENTUM. Syn. 
Periploca eseulenta. Asclepias rosea.- Roxb. >/. 
hid. ii. p. 40. A twining perennial, deciduous 
plant, flowers in the rains, large white, with a 
slight tinge of rose colour, and streaked with pur¬ 
ple. veins ; texture thin and delicate.— Riddell. 
Common in India on the banks of rivulets, used 
by the natives in decoction as a gargle in apthons 
ulcerations of the mouth, and in sore throat: 
cattle eat the roots. [Hoyle.) — 0'Shavghnes.vj, 
p. 457. 

(5948) OXYURA CRYSANTHEMOIDES. 
Native of Britain, and North America, cultivat- 
! ed in any garden soil.— Riddell. 

(5949) OXYURA. Mountain sorrel. 

(5950) OYSTER. 

Huitre, Fn. Seepee, Hind. 

Austern, Ger. Ost.rese, Lat.- 

Osf riche, It. Ostras, Sp. 

Kaloo, Guz. 

A well-known and generally diffused shell fish. 
— Faulkner. 

(5951) OYSTER SHELL, See Mother of 
Pearl Shell. 
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(5052) PABUT : PALOOD. In the Punjab 
ami Cashmere, there are different kinds of white 
earths, which are used bv the -Hindoos under 
under the name of Pabood in the religious cere¬ 
monies. The genuine, what 1 got at Lahore was 
carbonate of magnesia combined with a very 
smallquantity of oxyde of iron. I received an in¬ 
ferior kind in Cashmere, which was a product of 
the hills, namely, from Amernat, this earth was 
carbonate of lime and magnesia with very little 
oxyde of iron.— Ilouigberyer. p. 321. 

(5958) PACHYDBltMATA (literally Thi.-k- 
Hides ; Diokhnuter of the Mermans ; Pachy¬ 
derm of the French), the seventh order of Mam¬ 
malia according to the system of Cuvier. -- hug. 
Cgc. 

(5954) PACHYRH1551JS, has a long com¬ 
pressed pod, with kidney-shaped seeds and no 
dissepiments, and is remarkable lor its principal 
species, P. augulalnt (formerly Jblic/ios bnllio- 
sm)> producing a root of the size and substance 
of a turnip. It is reported to have been carried 
to the Piltppines from South America, and 
thence to have been introduced into the west ol 
Asia. The side leaflets are nearly triangular, 
that in the middle lozenge-slmpcd, slightly tooth¬ 
ed, and shaggy on both sides. The flowers are 
very beautiful, of a violet-blue colour, and ar¬ 
ranged in axillary nearly erect racemes, from one 
to two feet long* Its root is a common article ] 
of food in the Malay Archipelago, but no other 
port of the plant is eaten.— Miff. Cyc. 

(5955) PADDY. 

Bliatt., Guz. & IIino. 

A terra applied to rice in the husk.--F««//. w. 
(5956) PADDY BIRD FEATHERS arc ex¬ 
tremely light, soft, and delicate ; lesenibliug the 
down of the Eider duck. Their colour is white, 
sometimes slightly variegated with black. Mufls, 
tippets, and other similar articles, made of these 
feathers, are often brought from India, as pre¬ 
sents.— Comp. D«*r- 

(5957) PADMAK. The wood of a tree from 
the Himalayas, considefed to be refrigerant. 
Gen. Mod. Top. p. 149., 

(5958) PJ5DERIA, ft genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Cinchonocete. It has 
a small 5-tootbed permanent calyx, a funnel- 
shaped corolla, hairy inside, . 5-lobed, and with 
a plaited maturation. There are 5 stamens, some¬ 
times abortive ; the'nnthers oblong, nearly ses¬ 
sile in the middle of the tube. The style is not 


protruded, and the stigma bifid. The tarry 
is small, roundish, and globose, tricelled, with 
a seed in each cell. The flowers are small, white, 
and usually unisexual.— Btty. Cgc. 

(5959) FEDEKIAFETIDA- 
Giiiulha-Badhalce Hr, no. | Gumlalc, ITino. 

Pa'derin has a woody twining stem, round 
and smooth. The leaves are oblong or.lau- 
ocolatc, cordate at the base, ami glabrous. 
The panicles axillary, terminal, opposite, short, 
and I'ew-llowcred. The flowers are usually of a 
deep pink, the bracts ovate, the calyx 5-toothed, 
t he corolla with a long tube somewhat gibbons 
and woolly inside: the limb narrow and divided 
into 5-cordate crcuulatc segments. The berry 
is dry, compressed, having 5 lines on each side, 

1-celled, and 2-seeded. (I'he seeds are smooth, 
compressed, enlarged with a somewhat membran¬ 
ous ring all round. .The leaves have n very foetid 
and nliaceous odour when bruised, yet they are 
used to impregnate baths, and are administered in 
a decoction medicinally in cases of retention of 
urine and some febrile complaints. According to 
Roxburgh the root is used by the Hindoos as an 
emetic, it is a native of the East Indies, and 
of Japan and the Moluccas.— Eng. Cyc. 

(5960) P/E DERI A TERNATA has an erect 
smooth trichotomous steam, with triangular 
branchlcts; leaves 3 in a whorl; oblong-lanceolate 
axillary trichotomous corymbs shorter than the 
leaves; the limb ol the calyx campanulate and 
obscurely 5-toot lied. It is a native of the East 
Indies on the mountains which border on Silhet,. 
The flowers are rather large, funnel-shaped white, 
on long filiform pedicels, each pedicel having a 
pair of linear ciliated bracts above the middle. 
The flowers are said to be fragrant when fresh, 
hut emit a very offensive smell on being steeped 
in water after they have been dried.—Lindiev, 
Flora Afedica. — Eng. Cgc. 

(5961) PEON IA is a genus of Plants ta- 
longing to the natural order Ranunculaeece. Hie 
specii s are very generally cultivated,in gardens 
for the sake of their large gaudy flowers. They 
are characterised in their order by a permanent 
leafy calyx of 5 unequal sepals, 5 petals, stamens' 
whose anthers split open by two Assures along 
their face, a fleshy elevated disc, and frofti 8 to 
5 many-sealed carpels, terminated by 1 a fleshy 
recurved stigma. Their fruit consists of leathery 
follicles, splitting on one side, and exposing to 
view a number of round, black, shining seeds 
adhering to a crimson placenta.— Eng. Cyc. 
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(596:!) P/EOXIA ARBOREA. These benu- 
iful dowering plants, the herbaceous species of 
rliicli are so generally cultivated in England, 
ml thrive best in the conservatories, are not 
howu in Western India. UiddAl. 

(5963) P.EONI.Y MOUTAN is a shrub, of 
,-liich several varieties, with beautiful whitish 
otvers stained with pink, are now in British 
ardent. Oi these tlic most snowy is that called 
J . papnoeraceb , which has a broad crims *n 
tain at the base of each petal. If grown on 
lie north side of a wall, <>r in a sitnati »n where 
is but little exposed to the sun in the early ! 


PAHANG POSH OB PALAMPORE. 

| rut of Aristotle is not a Hermit-Crab'; but he 
: describes three kinds of heriuit-crobs under the 
j name Kapulmov. They are termed K apdms by Op- 
pian, .Elian, and Galen.— A. great resemblance 
exists among all the Paguri, Pagurnt (Fabri- 
cius), properly so called, not only iu the de¬ 
tails of their organisation, but in their habits. 
The cephalo-tlioracic portion of their body is 
shorter than the abdominal portion.— Png. Cgc, 
(5966) Paynrut Defonnit. Ocular peduncles 
very stout and short, rather longer than the 
basilarv portion of the external autenuse, but 
much shorter than the anterior border of the 


art ol the day, this species will bear the open j carapace; cornea large, and occupying half the 
ir of England without protection; but it j length of the terminal joint of the ocular pednn- 
prouts so enilv in the spring, it exposed to the I clcs. Anterior feet short and stout, especially 
itti, that it is very liable to be cut. off by the | on one side, smooth externally but spiny above; 
ite fro-ts of England, ll is a native of (.’liina. | a dentilated crest on the upper border of the 
>f the other species, P. Broirnii and P. Cali- I hu ge moveable linger. Succeeding feet smooth, 
trait: a are remarkable for being the only species ; and with but little hair, furnished externally with 
ihabiting America; they are natives of (hili'br- ; a projecting crest, which extends over the two 
ia anil of tins country to the northward, and j first joints, and which, in the third foot, is very 
ave litrie beauty: the first exists in English gar- much developed and finely deutilntcd. Nothing 
eus, but ia extremely rare. The rest of the genus i similar on the opposite side. Abdomen furnish- 
jurists entirely of European and Asiatic plant*, ; oil with four large transverse plates, each with 
liicli, according to Do C.uulolle. form li'Io< n j an oviferous false foot, the first three of these 
oecifS ; but. there can be no doubt that the j are large, and terminated by three elongated and 
renter part of these supposed species are mere i ciliated lamime in the female. In the male all 


a lie ties, chiefly of P. officinalis, P. albijlnra, j 
fenui folia. mid P. prrtgri.ua. All these 
hints ave liable produce double li overs, : 
liicli, bv the conversion of their numerous 
;amei:s into petals, are generally extremely j 
eautifu!: they have however no smell, or 
ot tut agreeable one. Being quite hardy, j 
rowing readily in any kind of soil, and ; 
isilv multiplied, either by semis or by division j 
F the roots, they are generally favourites iu 1 
salens. All the species have an acrid prinei- | 
le concentrated in tin ir a ots and seeds, which j 
;e accordingly emetic and cathartic in moderate j 
uses. They were formerly iu great repute as n I 
ledicine; and Dioscorides, whose Uawvla was ; 
robablv both P. officinalis and P. peregrin/*, 
ives no fewer than sixteen names, by which it 
as known.-— -Eng. Ogr. See Mopta.v. 

(5694) PAGRUS, a geuus of Fishes bclong- 
ig to the family Sparida , with tiie following 
mracters—Four or six strong concave teeth in 
ont, supported by smaller conical teeth behind 
i£m, with two rows of rounded molar teeth ou 
ich side of both jaws. [Pauellus ] — Png. Cgc. 
J5965) PAGURIDiE, or PAGURIANS, a 
tbeof the apterurons section of the Anomurous 
injly of Grmtacea, composed of a considerable 
imber of species, the greater part of which are 
imarkable tor the more or' lest complete soft- 
!ss of the abdomen, the want of symmetry in 
ie appendages of this part of the body, the 
lortness of the two posterior pairs of feet, apd, 
any other characters. Modern writers recqg- 
ise several genera of .this family. The Pagu- 


these appendages arc small, and terminated by a 
single lamina. Length 5 inches. It is a native 
of the Mnuriiiu* and the Seychelles.— Png. Cgc. 

(5967) Cenobita (Latrcillc).—This .genus, in 
the opinion of M. Alilnc-Edwards, establishes the 
passage between the Pag/tri, properly so called, 
and Birgits. 

(596S) Cenobita rngo/ta. Stomachal region 
nearly flat; labial border of the branchial regions 
very projecting, and slightly curved. Ocular 
peduncles nearly twice as long as they lye high; 
t heir basilary scale moderate and poiuted. Feet 
gratuitous and slightly muricated ; the great claw 
moderate, and furnished above with a row of small, 
oblique, and parallel crests. Tarsi short and trian¬ 
gular. Upper and external edges of the two last 
joints of the third left foot elevated into an obtuse 
crest. Length about 3 inches. It is found iu 
the Indian Ocean. There are three other 
species.— Eng. Cgc. 

(5969) PAG DMA TRIVIRGATA. 

Sin. Paguma trivirgata, Gray. 

Vivcrra „ lteinwnrd, Mus. Lcyd. 

Paradoxurus trivirgatus. Gray. 

In Burmah, this animal is very common, and 
occasionally enters houses in the towns in pur¬ 
suit of rats. When young it is easily domesticat¬ 
ed, and valuable as a rat-catcher.' It does not 
appear to have been seen iu Arracan.— Mason, 

(5.970) PALANG POSII or PALAMPORE. 
The former term is composed of two Persian 
words, literally “ Bedcover.” These are manu¬ 
factured iu the district of Cuddalore at Ponnary 
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also at Sydapett in the outskirts <>f Madras, but, (5075) Mphembe. The shrimps comprised bv 

especially in the town of Masulipalam, the lust j M. Milne Edwards tinner this tribe,are stouter iii 
always of a superior kind aud iu various ! their forms thmj Wiose of tue precediii-i division, 
sizes, 51 to 6 cubits in breadth and 7 to 8 king j but they are not depressed as the Crimsons are. 
am! are sold front 6 Supers To It's. 15 according j fCtuNooxro.f: j The genera are Alya, Isyme- 
tp size. 'Hie Cuddalore, Palmary and SydnpH \ uom-ti, Mpheu*, pmtouiu, Autonomea, Girii/iua, 
fabrics are of ordinary quality and are sold at} Sika, and At lianas. 

from Rupees 2 to 7 each. j (59 7B> Alphcu* (FalirA—Carapace advanced 

(5071) PALIS (JUM. Pulas gootul or T)lwk ; above the eve*,.forming ab >ve each of those 
ke gooud. Produce of Butra troudosa, in rubv | organs a small vaulted buekffcr. They are 
red, transparent grains or irregular tears. 'found in the s«as of warm climates. Some 

(597^) PAEEMONULL, a family or tribe of species are fumd in the Mediter. aticaii, but 

Mamirotis i)e.ca|»odou9 Crustacea. They belong ■ the greater part in the seas of the Antilles or in 

to Milne- Ed ward's family of ■ Sa/leof/ne*. or the Indian < >eean. 

Shrimps, and his tribe Paleiuonians t he char- : 59/7) Pontouiu (Latr.).—Carapace short and 

actors of thi* tribe are as follows : — B »dy later-1 convex : the fiout nitn a short but robust and in- 
ally compressed, but the abdomen never sharp. ! fleeted rostrum ; the eves are c\liudrieal. project- 

'1 ho rax large, carapace, armed in from with a inc. mid very moveable. \i. Milne-Ed wards 

grctlt sabre-like ros.rum, nearly always demoted divides the Pontonne into the following see- 
above. Autemue placed as in the preceding timix : - 

tribe, but longer, and the first pair o It n with P. nweroph that inn. from Asiatic seas, where 
three terminal filaments. All the. feet are slender, ii was found by M. Dussumier. 
and the first two pairs are generally didaetylous, (597 s i Stenopu* ( Entreille). Prnuuhe of Milne- 
vvhilst the. last three pairs are nev. r didaetylous. IduanU : Body not compressed laterally, and 
The abdomen is of great si/e. (Milne-Ed wards. ) teguments comparatively soft. Carapace lermiuat- 
'Ihe g<-uera are, Qtiiutliapliyttnni ; liinpotytr rd anteriorly by a small rostrum. 
lthyuchociuetes, Puudutas ; bysuiata ; and Pa- Stenopu* hispidn* ,- P<tin,ton hispidus, Oliv., 
lemon. from the Indian Ocean. 

(5973) Rhyuchonnrte*. (Edwards). (5979) Aeries (Milne-Edwards).—Analogous 

It. Typus. Kroilt armed with three spines, of to Peryeste* in ns conformation, but placed at a 
which the median, placed above the base of Hie distance from ail the animal- of Hie same order 
rostrum, is followed by another median spine ; by the absence ol the last lay pairs of feet.— 
rostrum very large, longer than (he lamina of * A. habeas. — Eny.Cye. 
the external antennae, armed above with two • (-«)«()) p.\[ | 

■piues situated near the base, and with seven or p n |j 'p AM> t Palnri, Pokt. 

eight dentilations situated at its extremity; its Iramhu. Mai.. | 

inferior birder furnished with a score of vciv The (’ey Ion wood known in England by the 
large teeth. Length about 2J inches. It is a name of Iron wood. It grows to about, thirty feet 
native of the Indian Ocean. (Milne.-Edwards.) in height, and twenty inches in diameter. It. is 
(5971) Palemon. (Fabr.) Tiik Puavvw Body very useful for stocks of anchors, piles for jetty 
compressed but little, and generally rounded heads, beams in store houses and places where 
above. M. Milne-Kdvvards remarks that the . strength is required; for such purposes it will 
nervous system of the Paleraons presents a ; be found useful and durable: it may be obtained 
much greater concentration than that of the; in great quantities at. a very moderate rate.-- 
Crawfishes’ (Eerevisse*) ; for all the thoracic Ettye. Ceylon. 

ganglions are approximated, so that they mar-. (59S1) I’ALINUIU S, the name given by 
ly touch each other. 'I he branchi;e, lie ob-! Fabrieius to a genus of Crustacea which forms 
serves, are eight in number on each side of the tribe of Langoiistiens in the system of M. 
the body. The species of this useful and deli- Milne-Edwards, being the fourth of his family of 
cions genus are numerous. M. Milne-Edwards Cuirassed Maeruriaus, and characterised by the 
records-seveutfeen, besides the Indian Palnnon existence ol anteniuc of the ordinary form and the 
b •sritnanu* and P. Coroniandelinus of Fabrieius. absence of didaetylous pincers. It is also re- 
Those of British coasts are well known to the gardrd a9 the type of a family of the Palwurida. 
epicure; and some of the species which are j The Paliuuri, or Sea-Crawfish, as tliey are pbpn- 
louud in warm climates attain to a considerable > lnrly cidled, have the body uearly cylindrical, 
size : such, are the P. Carcinus of the Indinu Their carapace is nearly straight froia bSeToi'e 
seas and the Gauges, which attains to nearly a backwards, very convex tmosyelsely,’anApresents 
foot in length, and 1 the P. Jamaicensit of the about its anterior third \ itrasisverste 

Aulillcs, which is from 10, to 12 inches long, furrow, which is directed -forvArd on each side 
The prawns generally'inhabit sandy bottoms near and separates the stomachal from the cardial and 
the coasts, but some are found at the mouths branchial regions, the duly biies which 'can be 
of rivers, aud far up. They mostly boil red. well distinguished. —Euy^Oyc. 
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(5982) PALINURUS FASCIATUS, Anleu-. The flowers appear lit panicli|4 spikes from the 
nular ring armed above with two conical rather t inside of hard dry apatites, which are often boat- 
large teeth situated near its anterior border. • shaped, and although small, they are sometimes 
Carapace armed with a small number of spines, | so extremely numerous that each paniqle will 
and slightly granular, or only doited on its pos-1 weigh many pounds. They are generally hernia- 
tenor half‘. lateral toothof the anterior border | phrodite, but often monoecious, dioecious, or 
of the carapace small; no spines on the median polygamous. The calva and corolla constat each 
line of the stomachal region; median tooth of of three pieces, which are either distinct, or. more 
the anterior lrorder of the epistomc very large, or less united. The stamens vary ; in nuthber, 
Length about a foot. It is a native of the Indian i from .‘5 to a large multiple of that number, and 
Ocean.— Stiff. Cyc. j bear 2 -celled linear anthers, which open along 

(5983) PALINURUS VULGARIS, the com- , their inner face. Thy ovary constats of 3 enr- 
nion Sen Craw-Fish, or Spiny Lobster; Lan- j pels, which arc sometimes distinct, sometimes 
gouste of the French. Length about 18 inches, j consolidated, and occasionally in pnrt abortive, 
Weight sometimes from 12 to 15 lbs. It inhabits ! so that the ovary is only 1-celled. 'J'lie ovaries 
tiie seas of Europe, and is common on the rocky ! arc almost always solitary, and erect in each cell, 
coasts of Britain especially in the South, and- but sometimes two are present, which in that 
on the like coasts of France, especially in the ease stand side by side ; they are orthotropons in 
south and west.— Eng. Cyc. s >me genera and auatropous in others. The 

(5984) PALMACE.E, Palms, a natural order j styles are very short, the stigmas simple. The 
of Endogenous Plants, usually trees, with simple 1 fruit varies extremely in its consistence and ap- 
stems, inhabiting the warmer parts of the world penranec- Sometimes it is 3-rcllcd, often l- 
aud especially tropical countries. They constitute celled ; in such species as the Cocoa-Nut it is a 
•a most important order, on account of the many kind of drupe covered by a ronrse fibrous rind ; 
uses to which the species or their products are in others it is a soft sweet eatable pericarp, as in 
applied. They are nearly allied to the Liliaee- the date ; in others its surface is broken up into 
mis and Juncaccous or Rushy Plants of northern lozenge-shaped spaces, ns in the Sagas, whose 
countries. Li mucus, who had scarcely any means fruit looks as if covered with scale-armour. The 
of judging of the real structure of their frnetifi- seed is single, either solid or hollow, and eon- 
cation, and was therefore uncertain where, to si-ts principally of albumen of a fleshy, oily, 
stutiou them in his sexual system, plared them horny, or cartilaginous texture, within which is 
iu an Appendix bv themselves and called them lodged a very small cylindrical embryo at some 
the Princes of Vegetation. It has now however • part of the surface distant from the liilum. 
been ascertained that they chiefly belong to Her- ■ Palms appear to prefer a soil iu some measure 
andria, Mon aria, and Ditfcia. In general they salt, although many species are inhabitants al- 
ndherc to the soil by clusters of strong simple together of inland districts and even of high 
roots which not uncommonly form a hillock ele-1 mountains. Their geographical limits appear to 
vated above tire surface of the ground. Their 1 he within 30° N. lat. in America, 44° N. bit. 
trunks are solid, harder on the. outside than the | in Europe, 31° N. lat. in Asia, atldSS® S. lat. 
centre, and are sometimes, as in the. Cane Palms, j in the southern hemisphere ; and according to 
coated Ity a layer of siliceous matter; they are Von Martins, their powers of migration are ex- 
usually quite simple, growing exclusively by a I tremely small ; none of them have been able to 
single*terminal bud, called in the Areca its cab -1 cross the ocean without the aid of man. Their 
bage, and eaten as a delicacy when boiled; but I favourite stations arc said to be the hanks of ri- 
in the Hgpk<ena, or Doom-Palm, they are regu- : vers and water-courses, and the sea shore, some 
larly forked. In the majority of I he order the |-species scattered singly and others collected to- 
•tern is nearly cylindrical, Imt in some it is thick- j geflier into large forests. There is scarcely a 
cst at the base, and in others swollen in the mid- J species of this order in which some useful pro- 
die ; occasionally it is defended by strong hard . perty is not found. The Cocoa-Nut [Cocos], 
spines, but is more frequentIv unarmed, and J the Date [Pikes ix], and others are valued for 
marked by rings which indicate the places whene -, their fruit ; the Fan-Palm and many more for 
the leaves fall off. The leaves, called fronds by j their foliage, whose hardness and durability ren- 
Lintueus, are alternate, with a very hard voider-! der it an excellent material for thatching ; the 
mis and a distinct petiole, from the base of; sweet juice of the Palmyra [ftoRASSvgj when 
whieira coarse network, called reticulum, some-; fermented yields wine; the centre of the Sago¬ 
time,s separates next, the trunk; they are usu- Palm abounds in nutritive starch; tlie trunk of 
ally ,|ither ^inmileit 1 or fan-shaped, Imt arc i\t&'lriarUa or CtroxyUm Syrian* it vadtaialifo re- 
occosioiiplly nearly split in two; iheir veins are getable wax [CeroxylosJT^ ciil|f|x'pressed jn 
parallel, the. spaces between them plaited, and abundance from the Oil-Palm j **fn astringent 
the whole size someitines Very great, it's jh U»e matter resembling dragon’s bl«>o.(l |s produced by 
Fan-Palm, in whicli' specimens have been seen Caldtoit* Draco; many of tile species contain 
as much as 18 or 20 feet tn breadth. [Corypha ] within their leaves so hard a kind of fibrous inat- 
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ter, that it is employed instead of needles, or so (the Amiga sacokarifara of botaniats), abounding 
tough that it is manufactured into cordage; and in sap, which can be used as palm wine orcoti- 
finally, their trunks are in sogje. cases yaitted verted intosugarj yielding! at all times strong 
fjr their strength and used; as timber* or^ for j and durable' fibre. . The ohler trees when cut 
their elasticity, or their , flexibility, as in down yield sago, as do Sagus Rumphii and 8, 
the Cane-Palm.[CaiAMOS.]— Eng. Oyc. Thus, the lavis, especially abundant in and near Sumatra, 
Palms, so conspicuous in tropical countries for The latter is remarkable among Palms for throw* 
their loftypillar-like stems, surmounted by ap- iug up young plants around it in the same man- 
pa rently inaccessible fruit or gigantic foliage, ner as the Pluntnin. Both kinds of Sago tree 
are no leas remarkable for the many useful pur- are strongly recommended for cultivation—the 
poses they are calculated to fulfil. The fruit of Arenga on low coasts near the sea, but the species 

some’is edible, of others abounding in oil, the of Sagus even on the edges of the marshes which 

sap of a few forms a pleasaut beverage, and may ' abound in such situations, Tt is rio doubt to 
by evaporation yield.sugar or be fermented into I some one of these Sago trees that Sir John 
a spirit. The stems of some species are gorged with j Maundeville alludes, when he saysIn that 
farinaceous matter, which may be separated as a I land grow trees that bear meal, of which men 
starch-like powder or granulated into sago. The 1 make bread, white and of good savour; and it 
broad leaves, from their great size and hard sur-1 seemeth as it were of wheat, but it is not quite of 
face, are useful for thatching the cottages of the : such savour. And there are other trees that bear 
poor, or for making umbrellas for the rich. The ! good and sweet honey ; and others that bear 
narrow-leaved kinds are plaited into mats and j poison.—And if you like to hear how the meal 

baskets, or smoothed so as to be fit for writing ! comes out. of the trees, men hew the trees with 

on ; while the leaves of several, when in a young ! an hatchet, all about the foot, till the bark be 
ami tender state, are eaten, both raw and in a , separated in many parts ; and then comes out a 
cooked state, and are lienee called Cabbage Palms, j thick liquor, which they receive iu vessels, and 
Some abound in strong unyielding fibre, while j dry it in the sun, and then carry it to a mill to 
others form wood which is applicable to all grind, and it becomes fair and white meal; and 
the purposes of timber, lienee, several are valua- the honey and the wine, and the poison, are 
ble articles of culture in the countries where they drawn out of other trees iu the same manner, 
are indigenous, or where the soil and climate and put in vessels to keep.” (‘ The Book of Sir 
are suitable for their growth—as, for instance, J. Maundeville,” chap, xviii.j The leaves of 
the Date Palm in Arabia and Africa, the Oil many l’alms are employed for thatching, for 
Palm in the West of Africa, the Cocoa-nut in In- making ehattahs or umbrellas, punkahs, and 
dia aud its Islands, together with the Belle-nut, hats. The stems of lAatala acutijida afford the 
Palmyra, and Talipnt Pal ins ; while the Sago, well-known walking st icks known by the name 
'the Ejoo, and the Belle-nut l’ulms flourish in the of “ Penang Lawyers.’ (Oriffith ) Thus, those 
moist warm climates of Hie Malayan Peninsula of Zicua/a petto to, the Ohattah-pnt of Assam, are 
and of the Indian Archipelago. The Palms in universal demand in that valley. Scarcely 
abound chiefly in the tropical parts of South a single ploughman, cow-keeper or cuoly, but 
America, as well as of the Old World ; but a few has his Jliapec or Chattnh made of Ohattah-pnt 
species extend to rather high latitudes, as an ' (Jenkins). But the leaves of this Palm are coars- 
Areca to lat- 38° S. iu Mew Zealand, and a ! er than those of another, the Toka-pnt of the 
Sabal (Chainterops, And.) to hit. •U) w N. in : Assamese, which has been named in honour of 
North America ; while the lhvarf Palm, a invive ; the zealous Commissioner of Assam, I.hittoua 
of the North of Africa, is now at home in the , Jcnkinsinna, by the late Mr. (Irillith. Col. Jen- 
South of Europe. There even the B ile Palm is .1 kins savs that this species of Palm is an indispen- 
grown in a few sheltered situations ; though if is j sable accompaniment, of every u tive geiitleu;au’s 
in the hot and dry soil of Arabia and Africa that ! house, but iu some parts it is rare, and the trees 
it attains the greatest perfection, aud furnishes a j are then of great value. The leaves are in mii- 
principal part of the diet of its inhabitants, as versa! use throughout Assam, for covering the 
well as an article of commerce. P hit nix xylvestrit, j tops of doolees (palkees), aud the roofs of kbel 
a variety or species of the same genus, is com- j boats ; also, for making the peculiar lints, or 
mon in most f parts of India. A Chamiurops is ! rather umbrella-hats (jhapees) of the Assamese, 
found in Nepal, aud one on the Khasya Hills, at '■ For all these purposes the leaves are admirably 
elevations of from 5000 to 8000 feet ; while j adapted, from their lightness, toughness and 
C. llitchiauQ is found |n,the Khybur Pass, and i durability.” To the above list of useful Indian 
‘probably all along the nuuiu tiuno us range from j Palms, we might easily add Stone, such as Zalac- 
Affghanistan to Sindh^pfrfcit is in far southern I ca mucrotluckya, user! for making baskets and 
latitudes and in a ..climate that the for tying Nipa leaves (p,. 36), as well as 

Cocoa and the Belle-amt Palms are objects of mention the native names of others employed for 
exteusive culture ; as well as. file Sago Palms, of many of the same purposes as the foregoing, 
which the Ejoo or Oomuto of the Malays is one The Chinese are said to make cables of Palm 
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leaves. TUe Arecaxeitutria i« so called from 
clotliing beiag made from its fibres, and liknpia 
cockinckiiUHsis is employed for tliatobiug, &c. 
Lodoicm SefckdtitfUm (the Palm yielding the for¬ 
merly much famed “ Cocos de Mer” or “ Double 
Cocoa-nut”) are formed into baskets ami -flowers 
—*for a specimen of which, in” the Mauritius 
collection, a Priae Medal was awarded at the 
Exhibition of 1851. 'Hie Palms prove the 
great value of these plants to the regions where 
they are indigenous — yielding flour and sugar 
milk and kouey-like fluids, demulcent drinks nud 
fiery spirit, fibre for cordage and for clothing, 
leaves for thatching and for platting, as well as 
wood for a variety of purposes. There is little 
doubt that some may yield the fibre which so 
abounds in their leaves, sufficient easily to he 
useful to the paper-maker.— Royle, Fib. p. 
Further information on the various palms of Eas¬ 
tern and Southern Asia, the Coco-nut palm, 
Palmirah, Corypha, Caryota ureas, Areugu 
Saccharifera, will be found under these several 
heads. 'Flits natural order of plants is one 
of the largest, the m >st beautiful, as well 
as the most useful of the whole vegetable king¬ 
dom. They are almost exclusively plants of 
tropical countries. They belong, systematically 
speaking, to the Endogens or monocotyledons, 
the same great division 'which comprises the 
grasses. Sedges, Lilies, Orchids and Screw-pines 
and most of them attorn the size, ami assume the 
aspect of trees. Palms having arrived at the 
proper age. flower every year until they die, or 
only once during the whole e urse of their cx- 
i-tencc, and have sometimes from 200,000, to 
600,000 flowers on n single tree. The fruits are. 
almost of every colour, and a single spntlie of 
the Seje Palm of the Orinoco bears as many as 
8 0 • of them. The common cocoa nut is one of 
the largest of the fruits and the d mble cocoa uni 
of the Seychilles measucs til) ut four feet in cir¬ 
cumference ami probably surpasses till others in 
dimensions. There are not less than 1 0U known 
species of this useful plant. Palms are associat¬ 
ed with the most sublime truths of Christianity, 
and in our every day life we speak of our “ Pal¬ 
my day” and “ carrying of the palm,” as happy 
ami excellent times and s«as<ms of rejoicing. Va¬ 
rious products are largely made use of by the 
inhabitants of the countries in which they grow, 
and they are exported to peoples thousands of 
miles away,who employ them lor manv purposes, 

• us ful and economic. The sweeper of the cross¬ 
ings uf London, holds in his hand a broom, the 
fibrous portion of which was cut by the wild 
Indians of Brazil from the steins of a palm : ihc 
gentleman who prides himself on his Petinng 
Lawyer, is but carrying a young plant of the 
Licuala acutifida. The knob of the Indies pa¬ 
rasol, is formed from a Coquilla-uut, turned into 
that shape. The ohip hats, so extensively worn 
ou flue summer days, are made ol* the leaves of 
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a Cuban paltfi (TAiumw argentvu). Heaps of 
dates are to be seek in all the shops of Europe 
which were gibbered'by' thc Bedouro Arabs, or 
ou the borders of tlie greatiftesert.of Sahara; and 
coconnuta grown on the shores. of. the Italian 
Ocean, in kite myriads of islands which form its 
Archipelago, or ou the slioresofthe; Carribean 
sea, are sold in every city of the colder regions 
of the world, where they are ever beheld #ith 
unabated curiosity. The cordage and rigging 
of the ships, and the thick mattings psetl on stair 
cases iu.Euglaud, spun mid woven, are from 
the husk of the cocoanut, and many articles 
of furniture are made from the woods of Palms. 
Toys and ornaments are made from the kernels 
of the vegetable Ivory palm. The stearic candles 
so well known are composed of the fatty sub¬ 
stance extracted from the oil palm and the cocoa- 
nut. The sago which ministers so powerfully 
to the recovery of the sirk, and which is seen in 
such varied guise ou our tables, is the pith of 
palms that flourish in many tropical regions, the 
famous Betel nut dentifrice formed of the char¬ 
coal of that nut, colored with dragons blood, is 
the produce of two palms, and the toilet soaps 
of Europe are made from palm oils. Every where 
we meet with numerous products of Palms, ei¬ 
ther in a raw state, or turned by the ingenuity 
of man to some useful purpose; and millions of 
people who never saw a palm are benefitted by 
the products of these useful trees But if this 
be felt in remote regions of the cold north, in 
tin; tropical regions of Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia, where these elegant, members of the 
vegetable kingdom flourish ill all their native 
splendour, the inhabitants derive from them 
many of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
of life, ami come more or less in contact, with them 
in almost, every action of daily life. In. house¬ 
hold economy, parts of them are formed into 
spoons, and cups, nml ladles and lamps, and hats 
and clothes, and combs, and hammocks, and 
bowstrings, and Ashing lines, and Ash-hooks. 
The light rafters of their houses are obtained from 
tlie straight cylindrical trunks of the Jam Palm 
(Leopoldinia pulchra), the date or palmyra tree. 
Tne roof is thatched with the leaves of palms, in 
one legion, the door of the house is made of the 
split stems of the Pashiuba Palm, (Iriarteacx- 
orhizaj.aud in another the thickly matted leaves of 
the cocoanut and palmyra sirv.casa door for the 
gA’dcns and parterres. The harpoon for catching 
the cow fish, is formed of t lie black wood of the 
Pashiuba barriguda (Iriartea ventricosa.) T e 
people cat the fruits the produce of many of 
this tribe of trees, and in the palm-wine ami 
Arracks from the various plants, they enjoy palat¬ 
able refreshing and stimulating drinks.— Sueumn. 

The Chmtunopn KAaaiana .The fan-palm, 
(“ Pukka,” Kha*.), grows on the cliffs near 
Alain loo on the Khasia hills : it may be seen on 
looking over the .edge of the plateau, its long 
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curved trunk rising out of the'naked rocksybut 
its siid is generally inaccessible : 
prows the Sari/'ragis ciliaris of KtiglisfcGat&MS, 
n commoii plant in the north-west Hiimiays, ihii 
extremely scarce in Sikkim and the Khatia 
mountains. 'J'his species of Ohamterops is very 
closely allied to, if not identicalwith P. Marti - 
ana of Nepal, which ascends to 8000 feet in the 
western Himalaya, where it is annually covered 
with snow : it is not found in Sikkim, but an 
allied species occurs iu Afghanistan, called 1\ 
Jtitolicana. The dwarf palm of Southern Phi- 
rope is a fourth species.— Hooker, Hun. Jonrn , 
Vol. IL p. 280: There are upwards of twenty 
kinds of Palm in the Khasia district, including 
Chamterops, three species of Areca , two of fi-al- 
Uchia , Arenga, Cargota, three of Phanix, Pier- 
focomia, Licnala , and many species of Calamus. 
Besides these there arc, several kinds of Pamta- 
uus , and the Ogras pectinnta — llookn\ Him. 
Jonr. Vol. II. p. 267. Palms of tin: Kliassia 
hills amount,to fourteen, of which the (Jh a mar ops 
and Arenga are the onlv genera not found in 
Sikkim — p. 281. 

(5985) PALM. The term applied in Sou¬ 
thern India to the bars of iron, manufactured 
froiivCutties 

(5986) PALM BOOKS. The books and se¬ 
parate leaves employed for writing on, iu Asia, 
are made from the leaves of the Talipot Tree 
(iorypha UmbracnU/vra, also from the Tara, Ta- 
jeet, or Tallier of t lie Bengalese G. Ta/iera , 
Jtoxb. All the Burman hooks are made of 
the leaf of a species of corvpha, but the 
orde,rs that arc issued from the Burmese 
courts are written on strips of palmyra palm- 
leaf.— Mason. Those, used in Southern India 
for the accounts of shop-keepers, the orders of 
Collectors, and village accounts are made of the 
leaf of the palmyra. 

(5987) PALMA ClllUSTf. Castor Oil 
Plant. 

•Tarek Malay, £ Jaw J Tangan-tangait, Piiii.ii*. 

Katifci Sonus & Mad : | rixa. 

(i>9$8) ’PALM OIL. 
lluile de palme, Htiile Olio di palma, It. 

de SeuegaL Fu. Aeeite dc palma. Sr. 

Pahnol, G*R. 


Another species, E. tuelanocodea, (•ertn : is a 
native of America : both species might be profit¬ 
ably ititik>duced into India.-— Sceman. 

(5989) PALM WINE. Town. 

Tuwak, Malay & Jav. j Nera, Malay- 
Taree Sendee & Narcl- J K.ulhw», Tam- & Tkle- 

lie. Hind. J goo. 

The fermented juice of several species of 
palms. 

(5990) PALM-WOODS. Two or three va¬ 
rieties only,, of'tlie four or five hundred which 
j are said to exist, are imported into Great Britain 
I from the East and West Indies. They are known 
in England by the names, palm, palmetto, pal* 
j invra, and nutmeg, leopard, ami porcupine 
wood, &c. from their fancied resemblances, ns 
when they are cut horizontally, tliev exhibit, dots 
like the spire, and when obliquely, the markings 
assimilate to the quills of the porcupine. The 
trunks of the palms are not considered bv phy¬ 
siological botanists to lie true w< oil, lliev all 
grow from within, and .arc always soft and 
spongy in the centre, lint are gradually harder 
towards the outside : they do not possess the 
i medullary rays of the proper woods, but only 
j the vertical fibres, which are held together by a 
j much softer substance like pith or cement, so 
j that the horizontal section is always dotted, by 
1 which they may be tcfldily distinguished from 
all true woods. The colours and hardness of 
the two parts differ very materially, and through 
' he kindness of Sir James Sutherland, and 
I Colonel Sykes, are given the distinctive names 
| of the following three : — 

; The Areca OUcchn. or belle-nut palm, is re- 
j markably perpendicular, it grows to the height 
of about 30 feet, and rarely exceeds 4 or 5 in 
diameter, it bears a small tuft of leaves, and the 
1 fruit is in clusters like grapes. The betle-nut 

I is chewed along with quick lime and the 
| leaf of the Piper Betlc, in the maimer of 

tobacco. The general colour of the wood is a 
! light yellow brown, the fibres are large, hard, 

! and only a few shades darker than the cciueiiti- 

I I ions portions. 

The Cocos nurifera, or cocoa-nut palm, flottr- 
ilhes the best in sandy spots near the sea bench, 
anil sometimes grows to 90 feet in height'and 


A fatty sulist.inee obtained from the fruit of :} fret iu diameter, hut is generally less ; it is 
several abecies of palms, hut chiefly from that .'rarely quite straight or perpendicular, and hast 
of the Gfititeensis, {{rowing on the Western broad pendent leaves from 12 to 14 feel, long, 
Coast of Africa It has the consistence, of but- j in the midst of which is n sort of cabbage, 
ter, a yellowish colour, and scarcely any partieu- j which, as well as the fruit, the (fpcon-bnt,. is 
lai taste ; ab(t becomes rancid on iteing kept for ! eaten : the husk of the nut supplies the innterial 
any length jbf tirttej’ It is chiefly used in Eng- j for coir rope and[ matting- . jsd pail of this ' in* 
land (or the: ibaiutwTOiVe bf toilet soap, pomade-! teresting tree is without Us.jp^epil'8ervioit|o the 
petfutnery ; also in', : tp^l^ne^n(l, surgery. The ! native of the 1’ropic,tl}C leaves arpi^J/or making 
African Palm Oi( of CQpmm^, s6 mtich jniport- j baskets, mats, aiuj tl^j cow|,ipg]ol tiding; 
ed into England Tor the Mpoufacttire of Pi ices’! lie alsoobtains from this'tree,, oiC sug$vp»hn- 
Patent Stearic Candies, is the produce of this wine and .arrack, and although kite upper part of 
Elais Guineensis; Linn., a native of Africa, the think is soft and Stringy, the lower supplies 
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an useful wod, ihe fibres of whio|i ore of cliffs- commonest castor oil in tint country, ami can 
nut brown, and several shades darker titan the possibly be obtained/romother oils alsb, by treat- 
intermediate substance j the ,wpdd is employed ing them with nitric or nitrous acids. process 
for joists, troughs for water, and many purjxwes is given in Braude's Manual of, (^einistry Yol. 

of general cut'jientery. The Asiatic Society lias 11 p. 1257, and supposed to bc tiie sub- 

specimens marked, nude,. 1st; «.l; 3rd ; tftli sorts, stauee which has been lately patented for the use 
aud the same number of female varieties : uo ma- of railway carriages in this country, ami whether 
terial distinction is observable between them. as regards its origin, the facility. of making it. 
The Nirperr />a//n,C'ar\ofa ureas,is much dark- the abundance of the castor oil plant iu India, 

er than eitl>cr of the preceding kinds ; the fibre* its consistence and cheapness, it well deserves 

are nearly, black ami quite straight, and the ee- attention. T he Nitric or Nitrons neitl, Shore ha 
meat is of a dark brown,but in other varieties with | tezub is usually obtained by distilling nitre, Shorn \ 
these black fibres, the softer part is very light- II IK it, with Sulphuric acid, Gundhac, kn tezab ; 
coloured ami so friable that it may be picked out of which two materials various proportions tire 
with the fingers ; Colonel (i. A. Lloyd has uicn- employed When Nitrous or Nitric acid is 
tinned that at the Isthmus of Darien, they use made to act upon castor oil. it is converted into 
the fibres of some of the palms as nails for j a solid wax like substance, and a similar, though 
Joinery work. much more rapid, result lakes place when olive 

Palmyra wood, or that of Rnrassus fiabcHifot- I "ii the Z n/oou la M of the bazars, is similarly 
mis, says Mr. Laird, is largely imported into j treated with Nitrate of Mercury ; but it deserve# 
Madras and Pondicherry, from the JaflVa district | notice that castor oil is the only one of the 
at the northern pari, of t 'ey Ion, for the construe- | drying oils which is susceptible of this species 
tiou oi flat roofs, the joists of which consist of j of solidification. On adding nitrous acid tocas- 
t. wo slabs, the third or fourth pait of tin- tree, j tor oil a yellow liquid is at first formed, and the 
bolted together by their flat sides sods to coiisti- j time required for its solidification varies with the 
tine elliptical rafnws. ^Thc\ are covered first quantity of acid employed ; when about a twen- 
with flat tiles, and then with a while concrete j tietli part of acid is used, it solidifies iu seven or 
called Chunain, ennsi-tiug of shell lime, yolks of. eiglit liouis, and this or somewhat less, i* the 
eggs, and Jnggrce (.Sugary beaten together with j best proportion. If too much acid be used, a 
water in which the* husks of cocoa-nuts have j third part, for instance, or a half, the tcnipe- 
beeii steeped. j rature rises to 1 ;50°or 140°; effervescence ensues 

The pidcly pair ((locos (iunmciisi-) of'Jamaica. | and the oil becomes opaque, and instead of in- 
&e., a palm growing 4o led high, and of small j durating remains viscid. Palmitic thus obtnin- 
diameter, is said to be very elastic, and fit for j ed is yellow, but when purified by solution in 
bows and rammers.- Oapt. Sy month. j boi.ing alcohol, it is white, of a waxy fracture 

The palm, wood* arc spatingly employed 1 and requires a temperature of about-150, for its 
in Kngiatul for cabinet and marquetry'Work and j fusion. When this is kept for some months it 
sometimes for bill an! cues w hich are considered occasionally acquires n resinous appearance and 
to stand remarkably well ; they are aLo turned presents an almost vitreous fracture. It lias 
into snuff boxes,&e. The smaller kinds arc import- appeared to me that a large and profitable trade 
ed under the names of Pm fridge canes (called might lie had in Palatine made from the cheap 
also Chinese or fishing canes,) I'enaiig canes oils of Southern Asia, the difficulty of transporting 
from the island of that mi ne, together with which is well known. The saute effect is pro- 
some other small palms which aic used for d'tced on this oil and oil Olive oil by adding the 
walking sticks, the roofs serving to form the Nitrate of Mercury.— Author. 
knobs or handles. The knobs of these sticks (5992) PALMYRA. Bohassus flabjslli- 
exhibit ^irregular dots something like the scales j roams. 

ofjMpiakes, these arise front the small roots pro- 'far kajhar, Hind I Tatty Chettoo, Tjkl. 

(fS^fiug from the principal stem ; which latter Putina niarutn, Tam. j 

shows dotted fibres at each end of the stick, and This tree is very abundant, especially in sandy 
streaks along the side of the same. The tracts uear the sea. Jt is used chiefly for raft- 
tvvisted palm sticks, are the central stems or ers, joists and reapers, when of good age, the 
midribs of the date palm; they are twisted timber is very valuable for this purpose, the 
when green, and stretched with heavy weights trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 for reapers, 
until they are thoroughly dry : they are imported these are dressed with an adze. Those ofJaffnO \ 
from the Neapolitan coast but are considered to Palmyrahs are famous, and were largely import- I 
be produced in Egypt. The shells of the cocoa- ed in former times. From the structure of the 
nutaud coquilLa-nut, and the kernels of the fibres, it splits easily in the direction of its 
areea or betle-nut, find those of the corosos or length, but supports a greater cross strain than 
Ivbfy-mit, have likewise their uses in English any other wood : iron nails, however, rust rapid- * 
workshops.-— Trtdgold. fy ink. The fruit and the fusiform roots of the \ 

(5991) PALMINE may be prepared from the ^ young trees (in the Northern Circnfs) are used 
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as an article of food by the poorer classes. The 
leaves are used for thatching awl coarse fibrec 
Jaggery and Toddy are extracted from the frye, 
the former is extensively used in the manufac¬ 
ture of Sugar in Viziatiagrum and Bajiihitiumlry. 
Very neat baskets of Palmy rah loaf are exhibit- 
ed from TumeveUv.— Af. K. J. R. Some 
clean hut brittle -fibres weie exhibited at ilte 
Madras Exhibition of 1S55, by the. Tiiuie- 
vdlv, Madura and Travanrore local commit¬ 
tees and well twisted to pc accompanies most o 
the samples, but t<»e mateiial is said to lie stiff, 
brittle, and liable to rot when wet. T his sitli- 
sfance did not appear to have undergone any 
preparation, and it contained so miien woody fibre 
that it is questionable whether it would ever be 
suited for manufacturing purposes. Its chief 
uses are for securing thatch and tying bamboos, 
in building native huts. The dri.d leaves of tnis 
plant are used for writing upon witn an lmn 
style, also in thatching, making fans, ami light 
baskets for irrigation. Tne I’almi.a tree of Eu¬ 
ropeans {lioransns Jlabellifaruiis), ami tne Tar of 
the natives of India, is to be seen in almost all 
parts of India, and occasionally as far as 3U‘ N. 
hit. It is stated by Dr. Iloxburgh to lie next 10 
Caryola nr (‘UK, the Inrg. si Palm on the Maoras 
coast* and that it serin- to thrive equally well in 
all soils and situations. The seeds, when young 
arc eaten by the natives, being jrily-like and pa¬ 
latable. The tree, during the first pari, of the 
season, yields a pretty huge quantity of toddy 
(palm wine). This is either drank fresh drawn 
from the tree, or boiled down into a coarse kind 
of rub called jaggery, <>r it is fermented for dis¬ 
tillation. The wood, in ar the circumference of 
old trees, is very hard, black, heavy, and dura¬ 
ble. By the natives the leaves are universally 
used f6r writing upou with an iron style. They 
are also employed for thatching houses, for mak¬ 
ing small baskets, mats, &c., and some also 
formed into large fans, called visAhm-s, Lam : The 
fibres of the leaves I Palmyra nar) are employed 
on the Madras side for making twine and small 
rope.* They are about two feet in length, strong, 
wiry, and n *t unlike those of the Esparto <>1 
Spain. Near the base of the leaves there is al¬ 
so found a fine down, which is used for strain¬ 
ing liquids through, and also for stopping bleed¬ 
ing from wounds.— Roy/e, Fib. Plait At, p. 03. 
The palms undoubtedly constitute the noblest, 
tribe of plants in the whole vegetable kingdom ; 
and there is a large number of species indige¬ 
nous, and cultivated in the Tennsserim Pro¬ 
vinces. Excepting the areea ami cocoanut, the 
palrayrali palm, is more generally diffused than 
any other.— Mason. 

(5993) PALOO. A hard, fine, close grained, 
heavy Ceylon wood : heart-wood deep red brown, 
recent layers reddish yellow; its compact, even 
structure, indicates that it is admirably adapted 
for turning work .—Exhibition of 1851. 
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(5991) PAUriHNUhE a family of Proso- 
brnncliinte Gasteropodous Mollusc a. The spe¬ 
cies are all inhabitants of the fresh water. They 
embrace i-unarek’s family of Pcristmuiaiis. The 
genera included in it are PaUdiaa, I'alcaia, 
Atnpnllaria, Amphibata, and MdAinia. Through 
Ampnllaria the family is allied with Neritida. 

Pahtdina (I^am). - This form is widely Spread. 
Species have lieeu found in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. The European speeies are the in¬ 
habitants of temperate climates. 'The number of 
recent species of Pal inflate given by Woodward 
is 6 > and of fossil species 5'b 

Ampnllaria (Lamarck).— Eng. Oyc. 

(5'.M>5) PAN. Pii*Bit Betri,. Betel Pepper. 
1‘his is cultivated in spots by itself; it requires 
much water and care, and is too well known to 
need any further description here. The leaves 
are eaten law. — llii/ilcll. 

(5996) PAN.W, (intended to lx; formed from 
7r '~‘*', all, and a remedy), a genus of Blan.s 
belonging to tbe natural order Arulianne. The 
ilovvers are polygamous, the ealvx obsolete and 
5-toot,lied. It lias 1 petals, 5 stamens inserted 
with the p tats under tip: edge of the disc, and 
alternate with them. The fruit is succulent, 
c impressed, orbicular, from 2- to 3-celled ; the 
cells leaihery and 1-seeded. The species are 
herbs and shrubs and trees, having the leaves 
and inlloreseciiec variable .—Euy Oyc. 

(5997) l’ANAX PK AG BANS. 

(•noti-sooim, 11 INI). 

A shrub, with fragrant, flowers of a green color, 
a native of Nepal.— Riddell. 

(5993) PAN AX KRUTTCOSUM is used in 
China and Cochin-China as a febrifuge, and 
as an astringent, tonic. It has a shrubby unarm¬ 
ed stem, pinnately decompound leaves; petto- 
late oval oblong leaflets, coarsely and dentately 
serrated, the ultimate ones deeply trifid, the 
panicle corymbose, with the branehes umbellifer¬ 
ous at the apex. It. is a native of the islands «£ 
Termite, Java, and Amboyun. (Lindley, FloM 
Aledica ; Burnett, Outlines of Dot any. - Eng. Oyc . 
Commonly grown in Indian gardens, '■easily 
propagated from cuttings.— Riddell. 

(5999) PAN AX OBTU8UM. 
the former, but not so commonly cultivated in 
gardens, the roots of all are anid to possess 
medicinal qualities, and are much esteemed by 
the Chinese for their beneficial influence on the 
nerves.— Riddell. 

(6000) PANAX PSEUDO-GINSENG. Dr. 
Wnliich has discovered in Nipal a species of Pa- 
nax closely al^ed to P. qumquefolius and of 
which he has published an' account in the 4th vbl> 
of the Transactions of the 1 Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta, and in his Plant* Asiai Jta. 
rior. vol. ii. p. 30, t. 137. Dr. Wallich names hut 
species Panax Pseudo-ginseng. 
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(OO'jlj PANAX QU1NQUEFOLIUS Gin- kidney shaped, of a bright mi colour, and eon- 
seng. Syn. Athucliana canadensis. tain 2 semicircular seeds. The flowers are of 

The roots are ihout the thickness of the fin- a yellowish colour. It is- a imiive of Chinese 
ger, like those of parsley, of a whitish yellow Tartarv and North America. In Chinn, it has 
colour externally, white within, two t% three been considered an invaluable drug from time 
inches lo'ng,' wrinkled, or with rings, often divid- immemorial. In 17l9 the Emperor of China 
• d into t.Wo branches, rarely into three or four, commissioned 10,<VJ0 Tartars to go iti quest of 
and these presenting a slight likeness to the hu- as much of.this root as they could find: each one 
man form, whence the Chinese name is derived ; was to give two pounds of the best of it-to the 
the parencliyme is formed of a horny and com- cntpcror, and to sell the rest for its oWn weight hi 
pact tissue,' displaying some resinous points, line silver. The roots enter into the composition of 
Above the neck is a knotty twisted tissue form- every Chinese medicine. It is reckoned a stimu¬ 
li hy the remains of the old stalks. The odour laut and restoralive, and both rich and pooroon- 
is sweet, and weakly aromatic, the taste saccha- sider it a remedy for every disease. By ICnropennS 
riiie, somewhat like that of liquorice, subsequent- and Americans however it is comparatively dis* 
ly bitter, and rather aromatic. The root of an regarded, and looked upon as a mere suecutUnt., 
Umbelliferous plant, the Si mn AAeri, is often similar in its qualities to liquorice; lienee the ques- 
inixed in the druggist’s shops, or mistaken ti n 'arises, is the Chinese plan! the same as the 
•otherwise for the ginseng ; the essential diifcr- North American ? Tor we cannot regard all that 
enee consists in the ginseng having the neck the Chinese say and practise as merely imaginary, 
covered with fibrous threads, the remnants of the The common name of the plant, Cen-seiig, Jin- 
cortical part of the stalk. The root abounds in chen, or Nindsin, signifies ‘ wonder of the world,’ 
gum ami starch, and has a little resin nudes- or the ‘ (lose for immortality and the Cliinese 
sential oil. The plant, is about a foot high, with firmly believe that its powers are almost miracu- 
glalmms, straight, simple stalks, terminating in Ions.— Eng. Cgr. [Ginseng.] 
three leaves, each composed of six uneven leaf- (0002) PANDA, one of the names of the genus 
lets, a little pedicelled. oval, lanceolate, acute, A Hunts (I 1 ’. (’uv.'i, an animal belonging to the 
and toothed at the edge. The (lowers are borne class Mammalia and the order Carnivora. * 
on a central peduncle, and disposed in an umbel. A.fntgenn (F. Cuvier) is the only species of 
The berries are kidney-shaped, ml, compressed, the genus. It. was first, described by General 
crowned with the calyx and stales, and contain- llnrdnicke, who states that its hnunt.3 are 
ing two semicircular seeds TJie ginseng root about rivers and mountain-torrcids. It lives 
is one of the substane. s which, without any ob much in trees, and feeds on birds and the 
vious cause, lias attain'd the highest celebrity smaller quadrupeds, and is frequently discovered 
and esteem among mankind for iis alleged modi- by its loud cry or call resembling the word Wha, 
einal virtues. The Dutch were the ti si nation often repeating the same, lienee is derived one 
who made it known in Europe, where they of til -local names by which it is known. It is 
brought it from Japan in 1(540 The Japanese, also called the Guitvva. It is found in the 11 i- 
themsolves were indcbied for it, to China. The inalaya chain of hills between Nepaul and the 
plant grows in the great forests of Tarlary be- Snowy Mountains (llardwicke, ‘Linn. Trans.’ 
tween the 55’Jth and 47th degrees of north lati- vol. w.). It is in Air. Hodgson’s Catalogue of 
tude; it is also found in abundance in Virginia the Animals observed in Nepaul (‘Zool. Proo., 
and Canada, a circumstance which has rendered s:]4). Cuvier declares the Ailnrm to be one 
Wk .roots so common that they are now cheap in of the most beautiful of quadrupeds. He places 
China, wliej-; they once sdd for their weight in Ailin'ns among the Bears, between Procgon (IL- 
g<tW. • ’• . would be superfluous to follow Al. coon) and the Benturon^s (IcUdw) J. l\ Kisdicr 
Jollier aulhorities in the details they nf- J arranges it between (Into (GluH. 011 ) and A re l id in 
pFgardiug the cultivation and gathering of (F. Cuv., Paradvrnrm and Id aim of F. Cuv. 
jp^iiiseng. The Chinese in their hyperbolical and Valenciennes)— Ti'nr/.Cyc. 

•phraseology name the root, “the pure spirit of (0004) PAN DAN, Malay : SCREW PINE, 

tlie earth, 5 ’ tlie “recipe of immortality,” the (6004) I’ANDANACF/E, Sckew-Pines, a 

“queen of plants,” &e., and in short, regard it as natural order of Endogenous Plants, The spe- 
a panacea for all the diseases to which they are cies are arborescent or bushy plants, vvith long 
liable.— O'S/tanghnesni/, p. 373-74. , rigid sword-shaped leaves, resembling'those pf 

Fire-leaved panax or Ginseng, has a fusiform the pine apple, usually arranged in a manner so 
root more cir less 'branched, ofc a whitish colour, obviously spiral that tliey are commonly called 
and tenhVnating in^fibres. The stem is smooth, Screw-Pines. In a natural arraugejme^t they are 
mund, and'greeh, ofien with a tinge of red, divid- classed with .Endogeiis, among’ which, ( they. nvc, 
ed at the top into three petioles with a flower- more especially in the genus Pavdetyv*' remavka- 
stftlk hi their dentre. The petioles are round, ble for their steins forking vtspeaWlly. Their 
snidotli, and swfeliihg at their base. The leaves flowers have the «exes separate, find quite cover- 
ternate, quinate, or septenate. The berries are ing the spadix on which they grow. The male 
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flowers consist of single stamens with 2-celled 
anthers; the females of naked 1-celled ovaries, 
with solitary ascending or numerous parietal 
ovules. The fruit consists of a mass of ovaries 
collected into a tuboreulated head, and either dry 
and fibrous pr fleshy and .succulent, These plants 
chiefly abound in the Mascaren Islands and in 
the Indian Archipelago, of which they form a 
conspicuous feature. The species of Paudauus , 
Vaquois, or Screw-Pine, arc readily known by 
their spiral leaves, dichotomous habit, and the 
longroots emitted by the sides of their trunk for 
the purpose of holding it down in the loose 
sand among which they grow, in order to 
assist in which each root is furnished with a 
partihl exfoliation of the end, which, in the 
form of a cup, adheres to the root, for the pur¬ 
pose, as is supposed, of holding water during 
the period that the root is passing through the 
dry air. The genus Fregcinctia, on the contra¬ 
ry, is composed of plants with long scrambling 
or rooting stems, not branching like Pandanus, 
indeed seldom becoming what can be called a 
tree; and, when in flower, adorned with gaily 
coloured spathe* from which the young inflores¬ 
cence protrudes, Some of the species yield 
seeds which are edible. The order contains 
7 genera and 74 species.- 'AV/. Cgc The 
Screw Pines, arc remarkable for their gigan¬ 
tic Bromdia-liko leaves, arranged in a spiral 
manner. Though abounding most in Mauritius 
and Bourbon, species arc also found in the 
southern parts of India, as well as in the Strails 
and Burmah.“ The leaves are composed of tough 
longitudinal fibres, white and glos-v, which 
enable them to be employed for covering huts, 
making matting, as well as for cordage, in the 
South Sea Islands ; and in MauritiiH for making 
sacks for coffee, sugar, arid grain.” (‘ Himnl. 
Bot.’ p. 408.) The species which is best 
known in India is the Kcura or Ketgrc, the 
{Caldera bush of the Madras Peninsula, called 
Pandanus odnratmimus by botanists, on account 
of the exquisite perfume of its flowers. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh (‘ FI. Indica,’ iii, p. 741) has, under this 
plant, mentioned the uses to which the species 
most common in the Mauritius is applied ; which, 
us well as some of the other species, is known 
there by the name Vacoa or Baquois. It appears 
to be the Pandanus sativus of JDu Petit Thouars, 
hut which Mr. Henley mentufhs as P. Vacoa. He 
having observed the vnhurole uses to which the 
plant was applied ill the^Mnui itius, recommended 
its introduction into India ; in some of the dry 
southern parts of sphieli, it would, no doubt, 
though slow of grovvvb, be a valuable acquisition, 
from the facility with\ which good sacking may 
be manufactured from its leaves. Mr. Henley 
describes this moat useful Vacoa of the Mauritius 
to grow to the height of thirty feet, when permit¬ 
ted to do so; but in general, the cropping of the 
leaves, which commence in the third year, keeps 
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the plant downto the height of from six to ten 
feet. The. plant is remarkable for the aerial 
leafless roots which it. sends down as supports 
for its stem, and which are of so fibrous a nature 
as to be employed for making paint brushes for 
common purposes. The leaves are cut every 
second year, beginning when the plant is three 
years old, and each plant yuuds enough for two 
large bags. The preparation must begiu with 
the leaves immediately they are removed from the 
trees, and consists, first, in splitting the leaves 
into fillets, which are from three fourths to one 
inch broad at the base, but they taper to a point, 
and are from three to four feet in length. One 
of them will support the weight of a bag of 
sugar, or about 1041b., without breaking. Mr. 
Henley states that, the leaves of the other species 
with which he is acquainted are comparatively 
weak. (‘ Jour. Agric. Sou. of India,’ 1843, p. 
92 )— lini/la. Fib. pi. p. 35. 

(6905) PANDANUS, a genus of Plants, the 
type of the natural order Pandanacere. This 
name is derived from the Malay Pandang, and 
that of a genus of Plants, from which the na¬ 
tural family of Pandunacea, or Screw-Pine tribe, 
has derived its name, being so named from their 
leaves, which resemble those of the pine-apple, 
and are inserted spirally along the stem. The 
species are found in the islands of the tropical 
ocean, in those of Mauritius and Bourbon, as 
well as iu the southern parts of India. One spe¬ 
cies, P. odoralmimus , being highly fragrant, is 
much esteemed in all Asiatic countries, either 
where it will grow or where its essence is known. 
It is constantly referred to bv the Sanscrit poets, 
as may be seen in Wilson’s ‘ Hindu Theatre,’ by 
the name Ketaka, and as the Keora and Ketgee of 
the Hindoos. The Arabs call it Razee, and Avi¬ 
cenna describes it under the name of Armak. Oil 
impregnated with the odour of its flowers and the 
distilled water are highly esteemed both for their 
odour and their medicinal use as stimulants. Dr. 
Roxburgh states that it is the tender 
leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the i^pe, 
which* yield the very delightful fragranefe for 
which this plant is so celebrated. This species 
! is common in the peninsula of India, where it is 
called Caldera Bush; in Mauritius it, as well as 
other soecies, is kuown as the Vaquois Plant; 
iti Otaheite, a species is called the Wharra Tree, 
being in all highly esteemed for its odour, as 
well as for the useful purposes to which it t ppqy 
be applied. The lower pulpy part of the drupes 
is sometimes eateh, as is also the terminal 
hud, like that of the cabbage-palm, and likewise 
the tender white base of the leaver, either raw or 
boiled, during times of scarcity. It forms an 
| excellent hedge, but pccupiea t^p much space. 

{ The roots are composed of taogji fibres, which 
j are used by basket-makers to tic their work, 
5 aud are soft euough to be employed as corks. 
The leaves- are composed of tough longitudinal 
a rin 
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fibres, white and glossy, a quality which adapts 
them for covering huts, making matting, as 
well,as for cordage in the South Sea Islands, 
aud in Mauritius for making sacks for their 
coffee, sugar, and grain.— Eng, Cj/c. . 

(6006) PANDANUS. Highland “rew- 
pine. Smaller and finer mats in common-use 
are fabricated froi^the leaves of this species 
of screw-pine, that grows, in Tenasserim, on the 
highlands above tide-waters.— Mason. 

(6007) PANDANUS FUECATUS.^. Low¬ 
land screw PINE. The large coarse mats in 
universal use in Tenasserim, are made from the 
leaf of a species of screw-pine, that grows abun¬ 
dantly on the lowlands near tide-waters. —Mason. 

(60<>8) PANDANUS ODORAT1SS1MUS, 
Caldera Push, Lin. 


Talay clla, Tam. 
Kewonre Ka I’aut, I)l’K. 
Mofihenakoo, Tki.. 
Knidn, IloRT. Mal. 


Kctekii, Sans. 

Keorsi, Hind. 

Kca kaidfl, Bkno. 
Kildaro, I! II ill). 

Its F/otcrrx. 

Tahun poo, Tam. I Mo^ili poo, Tki,. 

Keoorc Ka pool, Duk. J Katuca, Sans. 

Magulick is the Telinga name of the male 
plant and Go/ doogoo that of the female. Kaldn n 
is the name they are known by amongst Euro¬ 
peans on the coast of Coromandel. It is a native 
of all the warmer parts of Asia: all soils and situ¬ 
ations seem to suit it equally well; it flowers chief¬ 
ly during the rainy season. This plant is much 
employed to make hedges, for which it answers 
well, but requires too much room. It. grows 
readily from branches which renders it rare to 
find the full grown ripe fruit. The lower yel¬ 
low pulpy part of the drupes is sometimes eaten 
by the natives during times of scarcity and fa¬ 
mine ; the tender white base of the leaves is al¬ 
so eaten raw or boiled, during the same melan¬ 
choly periods. The fusiform roots already men¬ 
tioned are composed of tough fibres which bas¬ 
ket makers split and use to tie their work with, 
they are also so soft and spongy as to serve the 
natives for corks. The leaves are composed of 
longitudinal, tough, useful fibres like t hose of the 
Pine Apple. This plant is of extensive use in 
is of the island of Mauritius for its 
^vhich are employed for the purpose of 
hags for the transportation of Coffee, 
Sugar and grain from one place to another and 
for exportation. The preparation of the leaves 
for working into matting is simple and short: as 
soon as gathered, the spines or their edges and 
dorsal nerve are stripped off, and the leaf divid¬ 
ed into .slips of the breadth proper for the use 
they are required for: this operation is performed 
with the blade of a common straight knife, they 
are then laid iu the sun for a few hours to dry 
when required for working into mats, the Slips 
are passed under the blade of a knife applied 
with a moderate pressure to remove all asperities 
on their surface which gives them a polish and 
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makes them plain, and more convenient to the 
hands— Kox. The Natives are fond of the scent 
of the flower which they place among their 
cloths. I was assured in the District of Gun- 
jam, that t.he flowers are frequently tenanted by a 
small and very venomous Snake .—PoUde M.$.S. 
This plant grows abundantly in Trnvancore 
along the backwaters and canals, the fibres are 
I extensively used, being good and strong. — M.E. 
j of IS57. With the Leaves of the caldera btish, 

I the Natives of ’ower Tndia (like the inhabitants 
; of the Friendly islands) make a fine kind of mat 
! to sleep on, which they stain yellow and red 
j with Cassia leaves aud Vnttiuga cuttay. They 
| are also used to make the common kind of 
I umbrellas, called by the Tamools Talay elley 
i kedri. Dr. Roxburgh, in his “Coromandel 
j plants,” tells us that the yellow, pulpy part of 
| the drupe of this plant is sometimes eaten by the 
, Indians, in limes of scarcity. He adds, that, the 
fusiform roots arc composed of tough fibres, 
which basket makers use to tie their work with. 

J They are, at the same time so soft and spungy 
j as to be employed ns corks.— Ain's Mat. Med. 
\pagc 145. It is in mats of these leaves, that, 
j the fine furnitures of Madras are packed.— 
j Nobis. The male flowers of the fragrant pan- 
! danus or scrcwpine, are exceedingly fragrant, 
and great favourite? with the Burmese. The 
! palm-like shrub that hears them, dropping roots 
J from its branches, like the banyan, is a very 
j curious plant, and not inelegant.— Mason. This 
i very fragrant flower which is of a pale vel- 
l how colour is offered up at the shrines of Mari- 
I aina ( Mariatale) mid Vishnoo, but is supposed 
| not to be acceptable to Sheva.-- Ains. Mat- Med. 

; par/e 159. 

! ((3009) PANDANUS SAIL-LEAP. On many 

! of the Burmese boats, sails are seen made of large 
narrow leaves, sewed together. They are the 
leaves of a species of screw-pine that has a trunk 
like a palm, which is very abundant, and usually 
grows near the sea. The fruit is used by the 
Karens to hackle their thread.— Mason. 

(6010) PANKOLA PLUM. Flacourtia Sa- 
pida. 

(6011) PANDION. [Falconid.e.] 

(.6012) PANDORA. [Pylorid®.] 

(6013,1 PANGIACEJ5. Pangiads, a natural 
order of Diclinous Exogenous Tlants. This or¬ 
der embraces three-genera, the species of which 
are trees with alternate stalked entire leaves, po- 
lypetalous axillary monoecious flowers, with 
scales in the throat of those bearing pistils. The 
stamens are five, the seeds large and oily. 
Dr. Lindley says, “ What the distinction is be¬ 
tween these plants and Papayads, except that the 
last are roonopetalous, and have no faucial scales 
in the $ flowers, it is hard to say.” The species 
are found in the hotter parts of'India. They are 
all poisonous. The natives of India employ ex¬ 
tensively in medicine the seeds of Gynocarditt 
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odorata, which arc known by the name of Ciwul- 
moogm and Pelaikuni. The genus Ilydnvcarpus , 
formerly referred to Plncourlincea , belongs to 
this order. [Flacouiitiaoej: ] (Lindley, Vege¬ 
table Kingdom.) 

(tJd] j.) PANGOLINS, a name in common 
use to designate the Scaly Ant-Waters, said 
to be derived from the word Pangoeling 
which signifies in the Javanese language, 
according to Seba, an animal which rolls 
ilself into the form of a ball. The Bengalese 
name is Badjurkita, or ‘ reptile of stone.’ These 
animals form the genus Munis of Liumeus 'flic 
Pangolins arc toothless, and furnished with a 
very extensible tongue; but their tegument ary 
covering is very different, for their body, limits, 
and tail are clad in a panoply consisting of great 
trenchant scales overlapping each other like tiles, 
so as to form a sort of scale armour when the 
animal is on its feet. When if is vigorously 
attacked, and often on the first approach of 
danger, it rolls itself up in the shape of a 
ball; and then the trenchant scales arc said to 
be erected, and oiler their sharp edges to the 
enemy. 

(Cm) I 5) Munis has the following characters : — 
Lower jaw very small; tongue very extensible. 
Body and tail entirely covered above with large 
riangular trenchant scales disposed quincuneially, 
ami overlapping each other like tiles. Toes live, 
armed with robust claws. Body endowed with 
(lie faculty of rolling itself up more or less into 
the form of a ball, Penial Formula, 0. The 
Pangolins,arc slow in motion, and live on worms 
and insects, especially termites and nuts, which 
(hey seize by means of their extensible and glu¬ 
tinous longue. 

(fit) 16) Mania ptmlndutUyla (M. bruv/iynru oi 
I'axleben and probably the PhaUage <>l'.LIian,xvi. 
f>), Indian,Broad-Tailed,or Short-Tailed Mnnis.lt 
lias the head small, pointed, and conic; muzzle 
elongated and narrow. Body rather stmt. Tail 
short and very broad at its base. Dorsal scales 
disposed in longitudinal rows to the number of 
eleven; under part of the body, head, ami feet 
naked ; some long, fair-coloured hairs spring 
from under the scales. Middle claw of the fo e 
feet far exceeding the ethos in its proportions. 
It is a native of the Last indies, coast of Tran- 
quebar, Stc. It feeds much on termites, or white 
auts, for the destruction of whose coni cal e nests 
the gr*at midtile claw is admirably adapted. 
Thunberg states that it is found much in Ceylon, 
especially near Negumbo. The Dutch call it the 
Negumbo Devil, and the Cingalese, Caballe. Its 
flesh was given to the sick to eat by way of re¬ 
medy. Thunberg further informs us that the 
inhabitants have a method of making a hole in 
its skin witli a knife, and thus of guiding and 
governing the animal at their pleasure, the point 
of the knife, which is kept in the hole, goading 
and irritating him. The cruelty of this proceed- 
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ing does not however seem to have struck the 
traveller. Tim Land-Carp; is also an Asiatic 
name for this sptcies. It is the Kuwlee Maujar, 
or 'Fill'd Cat, of the Mahrattas, according to Co¬ 
lonel Jiykes, who notices it as very common in 
Dukhan (Deccan), and living on white ants. Mr. 
Ho'gson, jp his catalogue oL the quadrupeds of 
Ncjinul, mentions a ne.v sj^iites of Mank allied 
to M. Janunica (Desm.), as being of frequent 
occurrence in the hills of the lower region, and 
in tht%moiiuliiiri9 of the central tract. (‘ Zool. 
l’roc.,’ I 8. A t-831, and 1834 )-Eny. Cyc. 

(6 )17) PAN1C111E, the ’Tamil and Portu¬ 
guese names of a tree which grows in Ceylon 
and Travimooro, from thirty to sixty feet high, 
and ten to twenty-four inches in diameter. In 
Ceylon it. grows tall and straight, in Truvancore 
it is not more than twenty feet high, and is 
curved. It, produces a fruit which resembles 
externally the small russet apple : when pressed 
if yields a very glutinous juice, which is used 
as » subsiitute for glue; ami may be considered 
in that country as very superior to glue for 
the use of joiners. In Ceylon this tree is con¬ 
verted into masts, yauls, Sre. for country vessels ; 
and the native carpenters consider it tiie best 
sort of all the jungle woods for that purpose. — 
ICdi/f, V?ylon. 

(6618) PAN1CUM, a genus of Grasses the 
name of which is applied to one of the species 
(Millet.) by the Homans, and which, Pliny states, 
is so-called from its (lowers being in a panicle ; 
though others derive the name from ‘ panis,’ bread, 
from its uses as such. The genus contains a very 
large number of species, which abound in the hot 
parts of the world, though a lew extend to higher 
latitudes ami ascend the cool mountains of hot 
countries. They are ehiellv valuable as pasture 
grasses, ami for their seed-*, which fonns a large 
portion of the food of the poorer classes of many 
nations, and thus engage a considerable share of 
the attention of the agriculturists of those coun¬ 
tries. The genus Puiiirum is distinguished by 
having a 2-flowered spikeiet, with the lower, 
[lower masculine or neuter, and the upper herma¬ 
phrodite. (Humes 2, unequal, concave, blunt. 
Mase. pa lea: 2, st amen s o, sometimes neuter, the 
upper palca and the stamens abortive. Fertile 
flowers, paleic 2, unequal, concave, the lower 
one embracing the upper ; scales 2 ; stamens 
3 ; styles 2, ovary sessile. Besides- those, 
mentioned below, which are the most com¬ 
monly cultivated species, the grains of other 
species of Panicnm growing in a wild state 
are collected, ana form articles of diet with 
the poorer classes of the natives of India, as of 
P.floridum (Burtee), P. Hclopus (Koiorae), P. 
hispidulntn (Dhand). The uses of this genus are 
not confined to its grain, for the herbaceous part 
of several species forms the most valuable pasture 
grasses of the hot countries, both in the Old 
and New World. Some of the species of 
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Panicum of the Brazils are of gigantic sta¬ 
ture, and yet teuder and delicate iti tln-ir 
herbage. The Coapim tie Angola of Brazil 
grows 6 or 7 feet high, and oi her equally gigantic 
species constitute the field crops on the b$uks ol 
the Amazonas ; while P. maximum, or Guinea 
Grass, forms the ino*t valuhle pasture for cattle 
in Jamaica. This fysaid to have been introduc¬ 
ed into that island from the coast of Africa, tin. 
seeds having been transmitted as food for some 
birds which were sent to Chief Justice ♦ Ellis. 

The straw of several of the species is esteemed 
as fodder for cattle in India, but no pasture 
grass in any country is probably more highly 
thought of than the Doob of India, which bv 
the Brahmins is held sacred to Ganesha (Janu-?) 
uuder the name of Doorsah. This is fortunate¬ 
ly common throughout India, and forms 
probably three-fourths of the food of their 
horses and cows. It is seldom cultivated ; 
but Europeans, in the northern parts, frequently 
form lawns by planting small pieces of this grass, 
which forms excellent hay. The usual mode ol ob¬ 
taining it is to send out the grass cutters into 
the uncultivated parts of the country, who scrape * 01 
off the ground the creeping stems and leaves of 
this species, which is easily distinguished by its 
smooth and creeping habit ; its spikes being 
fascicled and digitate, filiform, from I to 2 inch¬ 
es long, with the flowers disposed in two rows 
on the under side. It is the P. Cgnodon daetg/on 
of botanists, and occurs also in England.— Eng. 

Cgc. 

(GO 19) PANICUM KRUMENTACKUM, the 
Sbama or Sainwuk of the natives of India, 
is a wholesome and nourishing grain, and 
forms there an article of diet, chiefly of 
the lower classes. There arc several varieties 
of it, which yield from 50 to GO fold ; it 
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Millet, is the best known species, being culti¬ 
vated in the south of Europe as well as in tropi¬ 
cal countries. Ttvo varieties are well known, one 
brown, the other yellow-colOttred, imported 
from the Mediterranean chiefly for feeding 
poultry, but forming in the south of Europe as 
well as in India a portion of the food of the in¬ 
habitants. In the latter country it is culti¬ 
vated in the cold weather with wheat and barley, 
and the. only one of the small grains that is so 
at the season of the year .—Ain die. Eng. Cgc. 


( 6 ’> 22 ) 


PANICUM Ml LI A RE, is another 
generally cultivated on an elevated 


species 

rich soil in the peninsula of India : the seed is 
one of the sorts of dry or small grain which 
forms an article of diet of the Hindoos,who in¬ 
habit the higher lands, and cattle are fond of the 
straw. — Eng. Cgc. Cultivated in Europe,'seeds 
oval, slightly compressed, brilliant, about a line 
in length ; hark or envelope blackish, brown or 
fair; pareueliyme, white, or sweet taste. Alimen¬ 
tary, lmt the pericarp is very difficultly separated 
from the grain ; chiefly used in a kind of gruel 
loitillie. — O'Shanghuessg, gage 637- 

(0023) PANICUM. Panic grass. Several 
very common grasses belong to the genus paui- 
rum. One species in Tennsserim grows about 
three feet, high, and after a field has been subdu¬ 
ed, it will often spring up so thick that every 
thing else is destroyed. Cattle eat it both dry 
Mason. 


and green. 


(G')24) PANICUM 

TUM. Bottler. 


SEMIVERT1CILLA- 


Kootlraywalic chamay Tam. | Lupta Ujnp. 


This is an inferior grain to several of those 
hitherto mentioned and is eaten by the- poor 


delights in a light, tolerably dry, rich soil ; the j p e0 pi,. the districts in which it is cultivated; 

...! lv.O t -.4 11 7 


same grouud yields two crops between the first 
of the rains in June, July, and the end of Janu¬ 
ary, in the Circars, but only one crop in the 
northern provinces. 

(0020) PANICUM ITALICUM. Setaria ita- 
licn, Kant*. 





_ o, Bung. 
-kanguee, Hind. 


Tennev, Tam. 


such ns Coimbatore, and other dry grain coun¬ 
tries.— Ainslie , g. 219. 

(6025) FANMUIIOltl. Seeds of Fajniculum 
Panmorium.— Ben. Phar. 

(0020 PANNAM JvALUNG. The people 
of Southern India and Ceylon have for many 
i hundred years been in the habit of eating the 
: bulb or root, which is the first shoot from the 


India : cultivated in Europe. Seeds small, I 


roundUIr, sta».c„lou,vd, pericarp,rittH will! | 


a round aud partially pellucid grain, alimentary, 
but gives a heavy .disagreeable bread.— O’Shaugh- 
nessy, page 637. 

(6021) PANICUM MILIACEUM, Millet. 
Common Millet. Lin. k typos, Hesiod, Diosc. 
Hippoc. 


Chamy, Can. 

Savee, cheeua-waree, 
Hind. 

Varngoo, Tam. 
Shamakh, Dck. 


Samaloo, Tel. 

Millet ICng. 

Panicum Miliaceum 
Shamaka, Sans. 
Ainslie, page 217. 


tree, and ( is known locally as pannam totaling. 
It is about the size of a common carrot though 
nearly white. It forms a great article o| food 
among the natives for several months in the 
year ; but Europeans dislike it from its being 
very bitter. Recent experiments have proved 
that a farina superior to arrowroot can be ob¬ 
tained from it, prepared in the same way, and 
100 roots, costing 2|d, yield one and half to 
two founds of the flour.— Simmonds* Comml . 
Products, p. 376. In-Madras, 100 cost l£d. 
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(6027) PANRl. leaves of-a small plant im¬ 
ported from Bombay, considered refrigerant and 
to promote digestion: are sweet-seen ted, and used 
by attars; one seer costs one and a .half rupees. 
' Genl. Med. Top. p. 149. 


PA PA VER SOMNIFERUM. 

last a short time. Herbaceous plants abound¬ 
ing in milky juice. The species are numerous. The 
English species are distinguished as having a 
rough and a smooth capsule ; of the former, P. 
! hybridan has an obovate gloljiose capsule, and 


(6028) PAN SOQPAREE, from- Pan, betel J P. Anemone an elongated club-shaped capsule; 
leaf, and soopeearce, areca nut; see Bktel. • of those smooth capsules, P. Jlhaa* and P. 

(6029) PANSY, HEARTSEASE. May be j dabiam, the former has a globose and the latter 
raised from seed, sown at the commencement of | an oblong capsule.— Eng. Cyc. 
the rains, will hardly repay the trouble.— Jaffrey. (60311 PAPA VER CilOCCEUM. This species, 
(603 f i) PAPAVER, a g-nus of Plants *tlie , which is almost always variegated, is sown only 
type of the natural order Paparerace#. The ! as a border flower, for its large and hand- 
history of this, like that of many other cultivated j some appearance The scent is anything but 
plants, is little known, as, well as the time when agree Able. The seed should be sown'where the 
it began to be cultivated for the sake of its in-j plants are to remain, and six inches the least 


spissated juice, though it was well known to the ; 
Greeks, and cultivated at very early periods on 
account of its seeds. (Theoph., lib. ix. cap. xiii.. ! 


account of its seeds. 
«d. Bodaeus and 


(Theoph 
Staple, p 


space allowed between each plant. They do not 
bear transplanting. The common cultivated 
species, from the capsule of which opium is pro- 


1097 ) Some | cured, is of various colours, and when sown iu 


authors are of opinion that it is the Mfycw of 
Dioscorides, and that the kind with black seeds 
was called’ Aypfe, and that with white seeds 
Hotpot ; and that it is the juice of this plant which 
Hippocrates recommends under the mine of 
iiris p.i]Ko>voi or ‘juice of the poppy.’ Pliny (xx. 
c. 18) uses ‘ opium’ to express the inspissated 
juice of the poppy. Sprengel, in his * HUt. Rei 
Herb.,’ i. p. 176, quotes Diosc., lib iv. e. 6?», as 
referring to Papavcr somnifernw, and to P. 
Rhttas ; but in his edition of that author (ii. p. 
600) he mentions only the latter plant; hence we 
may infer that he conceives the former to have 
been unknown, ns lie nowhere else mentions it. 
We do not in this instance get the same degree 
of assistance ns in many others from Arab 
authors. Opium is described by them under the 
name of Afeevon, while Apaynum b quoted by 
Dr- Ainslie as its Sanscrit name. Tim poppy 
plant is described by the Arabs under the name 
of Khuslikhusli, while the Sanscrit, is Chosa; 
and the Persian and Hindoo, Post. The species 
of Papaver arc chiefly found in European coun¬ 
tries; but a few species expand to the Caucasus 
andArmeuia, and one species grows in the llima 
lavns, though Egypt is the country where we 
find the earliest notice of the opium poppy. This 
species is now common in most parts of Europe, 
but having been so long cultivated, it may appear 
indigenous in many couutries where it has only 
escaped from cultivation. It i3, ns is well known, 
extensively cultivated in India, but it can no¬ 
where ite seen in a wild state, as the climate is 
too hot to support it, except for a few months in 
the year. .The genus Papaver has two convex 
deciduous sepals; petals 4 ; stamens numerous; 
style wanting; stigmas 4 to 20, radiating and 
sessile upon a disc which crowns the germen ; 
capsule obovate, 1-celled, opening under the 
crown of the stigmas with short valves; placentae 
intervalvular, incomplete ; flower-stalks index¬ 
ed at the apex before the flowers have expand¬ 
ed ; the flowers of all are large and showy, but 


beds, lias n very pleasing effect. The seed (kus 
lens) is usually usd by natives in confectionery 
having the taste of sweet almonds. Is propagat¬ 
ed by seed only, -Riddell. 

(6J32) PAPAVER 1U ICE AS, (corn poppy). 
'Pliis unimportant species is found in gar¬ 
dens in upper India. 'Hie petals are of a 
beautiful red colour, and are used to colour a 
syrup, the Syrups rhoamdos of the English 
pharmacopoeia; no active or narcotic principle 
has been found in this species. — O'Shy,, p. 171. 

(0033) PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM, Opium 
Poppa. Linn, 'flic Garden or white Poppy, var. 
a with black, var b with white seed. 

Post, Hind Chosa, Pans. 

Kltiiakuslt, Arab, mid Duk. M pntuv Greek. 

Koonnr, I’krs. 

It appears to have been one of the early culti¬ 
vated plants, as Horner is thought to allude to 
it as growing in gardens. Hippocrates mentions 
two kinds, the black and white poppy, so the 
Arabs and Persians distinguish the khushhaah 
abiii: or white, from the khtisfrhash amend, or 
black poppy. The white Poppy is now cultivated 
in the plains of India, and the black, or rather 
deep-red, variety in the Himalayan mountains. 
Mr. Hamilton says, “The opium is chiefly ob¬ 
tained from the single white poppy ; I have also 
seen the red and purple colours though only one 
is usually seen in a field. I hardly remember to 
have noticed any mixture of colour in one piece 
of ground. The kind here cultivated, generally 
grows to a height of three feet.”—Hamilton, Tra¬ 
vels in Asia Minor p. 115. It was early cultivat¬ 
ed, ns it stjU is, in Egypt, also in- India, Persia. 
Asm Minor, as well as in some parts of Enrobe, 
The Garden Poppy is probably a native of Persia. 
It has, however, been so long grown in gardens 
in various parts, that it is sometime found appa¬ 
rently wild, especially in the southern parti of 
Europe. The roots are from 2 ; —4, feet high, the 
stems are round and straight, glaucous, smooth, 
with a few hairs towards the white and tapering 
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extremity, and on the peduncles. The leaves are 
large sessile, amplexicaul, smooth, of a glaucous 
green, margins' wavy, cut and tofifthed. The 
flowers are large and terminal, drooping before 
flowering, with smooth concave sepals; 4 large 
petals, roundish in form, white or of a purplish 
colour with a darker coloured spot near the claws. 
The capsule is oval, or uearly globose, large, 
smooth, with parietal placentae equal in number 
to the stigmas, which are covered with numerous 
white or brownish coloured, kidney-shaped seeds. 
Flowers in June and July, and the capsules ripen 
about two months later .—■E B. 2115. Some 
consider that there are two distinct species 
instead of varieties of this plant. P. Officinale. 
(Ganelin, var, album is larger and less glaucous, 
with white petals and seeds, capsules ovate-glo¬ 
bose and remaining closed under the crown 
of stigmas while P. somniferm (dm.) var. 
nigrum has the flowers violet or * .1, seeds 
black, capsules globose, opening by foramina 
under the stigmas. The White Poppy 
is a native probably of Asia Minor, or 
of some part of the Persian region of botan¬ 
ist*, but having been so long cultivated, 
is found wild in many parts of Europe The 
specie* is distinguished by its obovuteor globu¬ 
lar chpsules, smooth as well as the calyx, the 
stem smooth and glaucous, leaves embracing the 
stem incised and repand, with sub-obtuse teeth. 
There are two distinct varieties, which by some 
botanists are considered to be distinct species : 
the dark, the red-flowered, and black-seeded is 
called by Gmclin P. somiifenm ; and the white 
flowered with white seeds, P. officinale. The lat¬ 
ter is characterised as having an ovate globose 
capsule ; foramina under the stigma either none 
or obliterated ; peduncles solitary. The former 
(P. sonmi/erum) has globose capsules, opening by 
foramina under the stigma ; seed black ; pedun¬ 
cles many. The flowers arc usually red of dif¬ 
ferent tints, though sometimes white. Dr. Koyle 
states that he has seen only the white-flowered 
variety in the plains of India, and the red- 
flowered in the Himalayas, and both cultivated 
for the jujke' of the opiuip. The poppy is cul- 
tivate&riin many parts of Europe on account 
seeds, which yield a bland oil much t*s- 
jpemed in Franco; and in. England chiefly 
• on account of the capsules, which are used 
medicinally. It is extensively cultivated in Tur¬ 
key and Asia Minor, Egypt, Persia, and India, 
on account of its inspissated juice, so well known 
as opium, though this is occasionffy prepared 
also in Europe. The cultivation of the poppy is 
very simple,, though the weeding requires care, 
and the plants must not be crowded too much to¬ 
gether. They are carefully watered and manur¬ 
ed, the watering being more copious as the period 
of flowering approaches, atid until the capsules 
are half grown.— Png. Cyc. 


I’APAV tfltACKJH. 

This most important plant is a native of the* 
south of Europe and Asia Minor; and is now 
naturalized by cultivation in India. The Cap- 
eeelee are employed in medicine for the preparation* 
of a sedative decoction and syrup, much used 
for children. They are devoid of odour; of 
slightly bitter taste, if collected before the con¬ 
crete juice is removed the capsules contain a 
minute portion of all the active principles of 
opium ; for medicinal purposes those should* be 
rejected which are marked with longitudinal and- 
paralled cuts resulting from the extraction-of 
opium. An infusion of poppy heads iu cold- 
water should strike a red colour with permurintu 
of iron— O’Ahaughuessy, page 171. 

Puppy Oil .—The seeds of the poppy yield by 
expression bfi per 100 of a bland and very v-alu*- 
ablo oil, of a pale golden colour, fluid to within 
iO degrees of the fieezing point of water; Sp. 
Gr. 039 ; it dries easily, is inodorous, of agree¬ 
able flavour, is partially soluble (S in 1000) in- 
alcohol, dissolves the oxides of lead. The mass 
from which the seed is expressed is found to>be 
extremely nutritions to cattle; for all pharmaceu¬ 
tical purposes, this oil is equal to that of the 
olive, employed in European pharmacy, and ac¬ 
cordingly recommended in Dr. O’ShaugJinessy’s 
formula; for Hospital use. —O'Sfiaughne&sy, Eng. 
Oyc. page 17:.’. 

Opium is an invaluable remedy, and- im¬ 
portant article of commerce, and require* to 
be treated of hi considerable detail and refer¬ 
ence is made to the article Opium. 

(1)031) PAPAVEliACEJS, Poppyworts, a na*- 
tural order of liypogynous Exogenous Plants-. 
The species are readily known by their deciduous- 
calyx, usually tetramerous flowers, indefinite by- 
pogynous stamens, and parietal placentae; added 
to which, they have leaves without stipules, and 
their stems discharge a turbid white, yellow, or 
orange-coloured juice when wounded. Their seeds 
moreover contain a bland oil, lodged in a copious 
albumen, within which is stationed a minute em¬ 
bryo. They consist for the most part of herbs, 
which are usually of only annual duration ; but a 
few are shrubby, tne most remarkable case of that 
kind being a genus called Dendromecon a native of 
California, which is a true shrub, with the aspect 
of a Cistas. The greater part of the species 
inhabit the temperate parts of the Old World ; 
but A few also occur in Australia, at the Cape, 
and in South America. Their active quali¬ 
ties are usually deleterious, but are for the most 
part of little moment, except in the case of the 
Papaver somnifenm, or Opium Poppy. It is 
however probable that in most cases the milky 
juice is narcotic, and the oil of the seeds harm¬ 
less. An apparent exception to the latter state¬ 
ment, occurs iu Argemone Mexiceuut, the seeds 
of which are said to be narcotic, especially 
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When smoked ; but it is probable that in this 
case it is in the coats of the seed that the poison¬ 
ous principle resides, rather titan in the oil it¬ 
self. Some Papaveracea have no petals, as lioc- 
conia , thus corresponding with Tkuliclrum and 
other apoialous Jiantinculace.p, with which order 
they are closely connected through Platy demon, a 
Californian annual with disjointed carpels. They 
are also related to Nyinphaiacea and Sarruccni- 
uceee. The order embraces 18 genera and IT.) 
species.—j Huff, Cyc. 

(6035) TAP AW, Carica papaya. This is I 
the American pawpaw, not the pawpaw of 
the Mississippi valley, Porcelia triloba ; but the 
pawpaw of South America and the West Indies. 
Europeans call it papaya, from the Portuguese 
papaya ; and by the Portuguese it. was probably 
introduced into India, The fruit resembles a 
melon in appearance, and oft.cu tastes no better 
than a good English turnip. — ATaxon. The fruit 
and leave3 of the pa paw, or Milh-Kwn tree me¬ 
lon, are eaten, after being cooked ; the Chi¬ 
nese are aware of the supposed iiitrucruting pro¬ 
perty of the exhalation from the leaves of this : 
tree, and make use of them sometimes to soften 
the flcSli of ancient hens and cocks by hanging j 
the nfiwly killed birds in the tree, or by feeding j 
them upon the fruit beforehand. — IFUHams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 284. 

(6036) PAPA YACK/E. Papayadx , n small 
natural order of Exogenous Plants. The speeh s 
arc apparently allied to Cnr.nrbHaeap and Pasxi- 
floracca , with the former of which it, corresponds 
in its gourd-like fruit, with parietal placentae, 
and in its disunited sexes ; while it, approaches 
the latter also in placeiitaUon, in its superior 
succulent fruit, and in the structure of its seeds. 
Tlyj order is remarkable in its IVuetilieation for 
having mo nop i talons male flowers and poly petal- 
one females, and in its vegetation for its simple 
unbranched stems, growing only by the gradual 
development of a terminal bud. The species 
of most importance in this order is the Papaw- 
Tree, Carica Papaya. The order as at present 
constituted contains 8 genera and 25 species.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(6037) PAPEETA : NUT OK ' Stryei.nos 

Sancti Ignatii Ben p. 219. 

(6038) PAPER. 

Kartn, Arab. Knuliag, I’kiss. 

r*(tier»,I)irr. Kaeduin, Tam. 

Pupier, Fa. . Kakitmn, Tki.. 

Papier, Cbb. Papel, I'okt. 

Knghtiz.K.aghul.Guz III no. Humagn, tins. 

Carta, It. Papel, Si*. 

Charts, Lat. _ J 

In histories of tile manufacture of paper, 
the Chinese are generally acknowledged to 
have been the first to have made paper from 
pulp.* The Egyptian paper; or Papyrus, was 
made by gumming slices of vegetable tissue 
together under pressure, and what is called the 
Rice paper of China consists only of thin slices 
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of cellular tissue of a plant. The Arabs’ 
are supposed to have learnt the art in the 
eighth centnry from the Chinese, hut much 
more probably from the Hindoos, as they trans¬ 
lated many of their works and adopted much of 
their science. The Arabs are further said to 
have . introduced the art of paper-making into 
Spain in the ninth or tenth century. Paper was 
first made at Nuremburg in the year 1390. 
but in England not till the year F460. 
There is no doubt however, that the manufac¬ 
ture of paper from pulp has been known in 
China from very early times: it is said for at 
least 2000 years. They employ a vast variety 
of fibrous substances foil* this manufacture, and 
apply paper to a variety of uses little thought of 
iu other countiies. They make up an infinite 
variety of kinds, from the coarse, heavy, half-inch 
thick touch-paper, for retaining a slow, enduring 
flic, to t!.« beautiful so-called India paper suited* 
for the finest proof engravings. In the tea chests 
there is a lavish use of many thicknesses of paper. 
If a hut or boat is leaky over-head, the lied 
is protected by a large sheet of oiled paper. If 
a shopkeeper wants to tie up a parcel, he seizes 
a strip of tough paper, and by rolling it on bis 
thigh at once converts it into a strong pack¬ 
thread, and even a torn sail is at times patched 
with tough paper. In China it is the cheapest of 
materials in dailv use, and the manufactures are 
very numerous. They make it of Rice straw, of 
young Bamboos, of different fibres, and of the 
bark of the Paper Mulberry ; showing that the 
inventors of the art make use chiefly of umvoven 
fibres, though they also employ refuse cloth and 
silk, he. So India, though hardly ever men¬ 
tioned in histories of the art, is a country where 
considerable quantities of paper are made, though 
not generally of a good quality, ns the thick ink 
in use does not so much require this. There 
are small manufactories of it iu most parts of the 
country, and to a considerable extent at such 
j places as Ahmcdabnd, Lucknow, Aurungabad, &e. 
As will have been seen in these pages, a great 
variety*of fibres, such as Jute, Sunn, Amlmree, 
Moorva, and old sacks and fishing nets are also 
employed, though in general the natives ot India, 
prefer the Sunn fibre. The Himalayan process with 
the inner hark, of the Paper plaut very much 
resembles that of the Chinese with the Paper 
Mulberry. It is probable therefore that the art 
was introduced from that country into the Hima¬ 
layas, and not from India, into which it had 
probably been carried at a very early period, ami 
from thence learnt by the Arabs; who would 
hardly else have used Cotton, an Indian product. 
The Hindoos themselves, according to Professor 
Wilson, still used, about the beginning of the 
Christian era, or ns late as the age of their Dra¬ 
mas, the inner bark of the Bhurja or Birch 
(Bettila BhojpuUitr) . for writing on. In the 
Southern regions of India the leaves of the Pal- 
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Aira and of the Talipat are well known to have 
been long used, as they still are, for writing on 
with a style. But the manufacture of paper 
from pulp has long been established in India, 
and before the Arabs began to make translations 
from the Sanscrit, at the same time that they 
did so from Greek writers. Dr. Buchanan, in 
his survey of the lower provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, has given an account of l he liianu- 
facture of paper from Pat or Jute ( f :orchoriu 
olUoriux) at Dinagepore, and in Debar, &e M from • 
Sunn (Orotalaria jmcea). It is also so made 
in other parts of the country, as well as from 
Hibiscus fibre. And there can be no difliculty 
in doing so with the othjpr numerous fibrous ma¬ 
terials which India produces in such vast varie¬ 
ty. It is objected by manufacturers of paper 
that pulp from unwoven fibres does not 
dgaw through the present machinery so well 
98 that made from rags, 
machinery would remedy this. But 
liable that if the half Stull' were made 
clean bark without first separating the fibres, 
these might probably be so entangled as to an¬ 
swer some of the effects of the weaving. As rags 
have to be collected, cut, cleaned, and bleach¬ 
ed, l)r. Itoylc thinks that the primitive method 
of using the bark of suitable plants and trees 
will affoid.both a cheap and an effectual substi¬ 
tute. Besides which, the supply of rags must 
co ne short of the increasing demands of the 
world for paper. Bengal and the east, coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, as well as the Malabar or west 
coast of India, are the places where tlie growth 
of suitable materials, from the warmth and' mois¬ 
ture of the climate, is most abundant, and the con¬ 
veyance by sea is at the same time iiio-T easy. 
In Arrncnn the price of Bast, even made into 
rope, is but one rupee per matind, ami Mr. 
Henley observes that. “ it is to India we must 
look for extensive and cheap supplies, for it is 
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price of 2 d. to 2 \d. per lb. for a partially pre¬ 
pared pulp, is by most makers considered to be 
too high, and that materials should be looked 
for at 1 d. to !-*-</. per lb. roughly prepared pulp ; 
but if bleached or in ns far an advanced state 
with regard to colour and texture as cotton' or 
linen rag, then 2 Jrf. to 4 id per lb. might be ob¬ 
tained. To serve as points of comparison we 
may here insert a notice of the ordinary and the 
lately increased prices of rags from the * Journal 
of the Society of Arts.’ 


A. 

2 6 *. 

32*. to 34*. perewt. 

B. 

16*. 

20 *. 

C. 

lb. (W/. ... 

.. 15*. ,, 

D. 

7*. 

10 *.' „ 


Bleaching sails, alkali, alum, hide pieces f r 
size, are other articles required ; and all have in¬ 
creased in price. Of the quantity of paper mak¬ 
ing material required, some idea may be formed 
A modification of] from the fact that 177,033,009 lb. weight of pa- 
l,, ‘ it. is pro- j per were produced in 1853 in Great Britain, 
from the [ Paper is, in Europe, made chiefly from linen or 
cotton rags, but also from the refuse and sweep¬ 
ings of colton-and llax-mills, as nlso of the co¬ 
verings of our cotton bales and of worn-out ropes. 
Paper is also made from the stems and leaves of 
many grasses, as from rice straw, and froiq the 
bamboo by the Chinese, and of late from com- 
i nion straw in this country, and even from wood 
i shavings. The fibrous part of many Lily and 
Aloe-leaved plants have been converted into cx- 
I ccllcut paper in India, where the fibres of Tilia- 
j ceous, Malvaccous, and Leguminous plants are. 
i employed for the same purpose: as in the llima- 
I layas, one of the Lace-bark tribe is similarly em- 
| ployed, and in China one of the Mulberry tribe, 
j and the. Nettle in Holland. Plants belonging to 
i t he same families as the above abound in India 
! and other warm countries, and are capablewf 
j yielding a very abundant and never-failing sup- 
; ply of sufficiently cheap and very excellent ma- 


tliere alone we find the necessary conditions of . ferial for paper-making of all kinds. Some may 
very low -priced and intelligent labour, with an be used without any further process of bleaching, 
abundance of elementary suitable materials ; and but nil are capable of having any colour they 
that as articles of small price are particularly , may possess destroyed by chemical means not 
sensitive of charges, such as of freight, Stc* it. is excepting even the jute canvas or gunny bagging 
only by largisjjOperatious that an average of low , because specimens of jute of a beautiful silk, 
cli4W5S|,OMr ; be accomplished.” Suitable materi- 1 white, both plain and manufactured into fabrics 
tg abundant, lie proposes that it- should for furniture, &e , &c., were shown by the late 


reduced to the state of half-stuff by the aid 
of the Dhenkee, already mentioned as an 
instrument to be found in almost every house in 
Bengal, being used for husking rice, the prepara¬ 
tion of tobacco, of drugs, stuffs, and brick dust. 
“ The method proposes to avail itself of one of 
their own simple arts ; it brings tlte question as 
nearly as possible to the state of a domestic in¬ 
dustry, ever the most economical in such coun¬ 
tries ; it reduces to the lowest point the charge 
of collecting from extensive districts the various 
elementary matters which might present them¬ 
selves.” Dr. L. Playfair* observes, that the 


Colonel Calvert at the East India House. As 
the Chinese make paper of rice straw, and of 
the. young shoots of the bamboo, while the 
Hindoos malic ropes of different gl asses (such as 
Saccharum Munja and S. Sara) strong enough 
for their Fersihn wheels as well as for towing 
lines, it is evident that these, and probably 
many others, contain a sufficiency of fibrous 
material for paper-making. The cultivated 
Cereals cannot well be turned to much ac¬ 
count., for their straw forms the chief food for 
cattle ; but as Southern Asia abounds-with grass 
jungles, which are in the autumn of every year 
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burnt down in order that the young blades may 
spring up and afford pasturage for cattle, it is 
evident that there arc many situations where a 
sufficiency might be cut down before it has be¬ 
come perfectly dried up, and converted into half¬ 
stuff for paper-makers and the refuse of the Su¬ 
gar-cane might be similarly employed. Of the 
Sedges in India, some arc employed for making 
ropes, as the Bhabliur or Kriophorum Caunaln- 
jttm, for making rope bridges for crossing 
some of the hill torrents, and the Cjperns 
tegetuni, is used in India for mat-making. 
As these plants as well as Hushes grow toge¬ 
ther in large quantities, it would be quite possible 
in many places to turn them to profitable account. 
Many parts of the world abound in the Lily and 
Aloe-leaved plants which have been alluded to 
above, nrnl of which the leaves contain much 
easily separable fibrous materials. These belong¬ 
ing to the genera Agave, Aloe, Yucca, San-awiera, 
Bromclia, ami others, all of which abound in 
white-coloured fibres, applicable to various use¬ 
ful purposes, anil of which the tow might, be 
used for paper-making, and considerable supplies 
obtained. Taper used to be made from the 
Sansetftcra in Triehinopoly, some lias been made 
at Madras, of the unbleached Agave alone,‘ns 
also mixed with old gunny lings. And recently 
also, from the leaf of the Pamlamts. The Arrow 
root artel (linger tribes, containing such plants 
as those yielding the feeula called Arrow- 
root, Tons les Mois, Tikkur, &.<:, and (linger, 
Turmeric, Cardamoms, Sic., all have annual 
stems and leaves, which are the refuse of the 
present culture, and iliight yield an abundant 
supply of half-stuff. Among cultivated plants 
there is probably no one so well calculated to i 
yhjld a large supply of material fit. for making | 
paper of almost every quality as the I 
Plantain (Musa paradhtiacd) so extensively 
cultivated in all tropical countries on ae- 
count of its fruit, and of which the fibre-yield¬ 
ing stems are applied to no useful purpose. The 
plant, as evtjry one acquainted with tropical 
countries knows, is common near the poorest 
huts and in. the largest gardens, and is consider¬ 
ed to yield by far the largest quantity of nutritious 
matter. Its fruit in many places supplying the 
place of bread, and in composit ion and nutritious 
value approaching most nearly to the potato, * 
may, if produced in too large a quantity, be pre¬ 
served in the same way as figs, or the meal may 
be separated, as it resembles rice most*'nearly in 
composition. Each rdotstoek throws up from 
six to eight stems, each of which must be yearly 
cut down, and wjjlll yield from three to four 
pounds of the fib;e fit for textile fabrics, for 
rope-making, or for the manufacture of paper. 
As the .fruit, already pays the expenses of the 
culture, this fibre ouuld be afforded at. a cheap 
rate, as from the nature of the plaut, oonsLting i 
almost only ol' water and fibre, the latter might' 


easily he separated. Ouc planter calculates that, it* 
could be afforded for £9 1Ss.+tf.per ton. Some very 
useful and tough kinds of paper have been made 
in India from the fibres of the Plantain, and some 
of finer quality from the same material both iu 
France and in England. All the plants 
which bare been already mentioned are devoid 
of true bark, nful are called Endogenous in 
structure. Simple pressure between rollers, and 
washing, would appear to be sufficient for the 
separation of the fibres of most of them. But 
the following families of plants arc all possessed 
of true hark which requires to be si ripped off, 
usually after the steins have been steeped in 
water, before their respective fibres can be 
! separated from the rest of the vegetable matter, 

! The Flax plant abounds in fibre, butt his is too 
j valuable to be e inverted into paper. India, 
however, grows immense quantities of the plant* 
on account of its seed (linseed) which is both- 
consumed in the country and exported in 
enormous quantities. But. nowhere is il>e fibre 
turned to any account. This is no doubt owing 
to the climate not favourin'* the formation of 
soft and flexible fibre ; but the short fibre which 
is formed, and might lie easily separated, would 
be valuable for paper-making, and might add to 
the agriculturists’ profits without much additional 
outlay. So some Malvaeeonsplants tire'cultivated 
on account of their fruits being used as articles of 
diet, as ()khro (Hibiscus psralentus), in the West 
Indies and in the Cnitcd States. The llnm Pttrai of * 
India is closely allied to it, and is cultivated for 
the same purpose. Both plants abound iu fine 
flexible fibre, which is not, but. might be easily 
separated, and a fiord a considerable supply, es¬ 
pecially if the cultivation was extended in the 
neighbourhood of towns. Paper is made from 
a species ol llibisras iu Japan, and [J. Subdarijf'n 
is cultivated in India on account of its jelly- 
yielding ealiees. Numerous other species of 
Hibiscus, of Sida, and of other genera of this 
family, abound in warm climates'; several are 
cultivated in different countries, as Hibiscus can- 
nubbtn\ in India, aud Sirin tiliocjolia in China, 
might be more so. They grow quickly, and to 
a large size, and abound in fibrous material of a 
fine, soft, flexible quality : on which account 
they might bg cultivated with profit, and the 
tow be useful to the paper-maker. The steins 
of Cotton plants would also yield a supply. 
The Tiliacese are likewise remarkable for the 
abundance and fine quality of fibre which many 
of them contain. Till a europea produces the 
enormous quantities of bast exported from ltus- 
sia. Core harm otiUrius and G. cnpsnlarh , the 

leaves of both of which are used ns a vegetable, 
yield the Jute of commerce, as well as the gunny 
cloth and bags so largely used ami exported even 
to America. Several species of Grewia yield 
an edible fruit, on which account they are culti¬ 
vated. Others abound iu the jungles of South- 
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ern Asia, and most would yield a valuable fibre, 
as some of. them already do, for commercial pur¬ 
poses. The Indian Basts are cheap, and abound 
in fibre. Some of the Leguminosas also abound 
iu valuable fibre. Grolalaria juncea yields the 
common Smu of ludia. Sesbauia aculeata or 
cannabina yields the lihanchi of Bengal ; while 
Bauhinia racemosa is used for trfeking rope bridg¬ 
es in the Himalayas. The fibre of Purkinsonia 
aculeata was scut to the Loudon Exhibition of 
1S51, expressly as being fitted for paper mak¬ 
ing : though colourless, it wants strength. Some 
paper is made from gunny bags iu India. Se¬ 
veral* plants produce large qualities of a silky 
cotton like substance, not applied to any use, such 
as the Silk Cotton tree, the Mudar of India, se¬ 
veral species of Sucelianmi, Sic., which might he 
collected where labour is cheap, and would no 
doubt be well fitted tor conversion into pulp for 
.paper. The Dogbanes ami AselepiaiU, also 
deserve attention. The Nepal Paper plant 
Daphne caunalti.ua has been mentioned above. 
Among the Nettle, the. Mulberry, and llread- 
iruit tribes of phuits, there are many which 
seem well calculated to yield material for 
paper-making. The Chinese, we know, employ 
the inner bark ot Monte, now Broussonetia pa- 
pyrifera. This, no doubt, produces some of the 
Chinese papers, which is remarkable for tough 
ness. .1 lie refuse cuttings ol the bush cultivation I 
ot the Mulberry in Bengal might be turned to j 
profitable account. The baiks of many stinging 
{Urtica ), and ol stingless ( lioehiueria ) Nellies, 
abound iu fibres remarkable for strength ; the 
tow of these might In- converted into paper-stuff, 
if nQt required for mixing with wool, as 
might also the bark cloths. The weeds 
ot tiopical countries, which grow iu such 
luxuriance, and among which are species 
oi -Sida, of (irewia, of Cmchorus, of Tri- 
iimfetta and of many other genera, might all 
yield an abundance of fibrous'material, if the 
refuse of the above cultivated plants \>ere found 
not to be sufficient, tioine simple machinery for 
separating the fibre would greatIv facilitate ope¬ 
rations, while the expenses of freight might be 
diminished by •compression, or ns suggested, by 
packing material as dunnage. The cheap- 
n^sS:«rlabour, as of everything else in many of 
AnCse countries, would enable material for paper- 
making to be conveyed to England in great, abun¬ 
dance and at a sufficiently cheap rate, if ordinary 
pains were taken by the consumers in Europe, 
to encourage the planter or colonists of a distant 
legion. Dr. Forbes Foyle. East India House, May 
3,1854. Paper is a thin flexible leaf usually white, 
artificially prepared from some vegetable sub¬ 
stance, chiefly for writing or printing upon with ink. 

A species of paper was raanufactureed at a remote 
period in Egypt, from the papyrus or paper-reed, 

« plant growing freely on the banks of the Nile, 
manufacture of paper' from the bark of trees 
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and other substances existed also in China, from a 
very early date ; but among the nationsof antiqui¬ 
ty, before the introduction of paper, such substi¬ 
tutes were used as lead, brass, bricks, and stone, 
on which national edicts aud records were written 
or engraved ; or tablets of wood, wax, and ivory, 
skins of fishes, intestines of serpents, backs of 
tortoises, and the inner baik of trees for ordinary 
purposes. lndcM there are but few sorts of 
plants that have not been used for waking paper 
and books, and hence have arisen the terms 
biblos, codex, liber , folium, tabula, tiliura, 
p/ti/ura, scltcda, &e., which express the several 
parts of the plant which were written on. The 
use of these was discontinued in Europe after 
the invention of papyrus and parchment, but they 
are still used iu other parts of the world. The 
two early kinds of manufacture above alluded to, 
must first, be noticed, before we describe -the. 
later invention of making paper from cotton and 
| linen rams, which iu the greater part of the 
world has superseded all other methods of pro¬ 
ducing a material Ibr writing on. The Egyp¬ 
tian papyrus was made by laying thin plates of 
bark, taken from the middle of the paper-rush, 
side by side, but close together, on a hard 
smooth table: other pieces of the satfie size 
and thinness were then laid across the first 
at right angles; the whole was moistened 
with the water of the Nile, which was .supposed 
to have some agglutinating property, (though 
this probably resided in the plant itself,) and 
pressure was then applied for a certain num¬ 
ber of hours. Thus a sheet of paper was form¬ 
ed which required no other finishing than rub¬ 
bing and polishing with a smooth stone, or with 
a solid glass hemisphere, aud drying in the sun. 
This very simple process was rather a prepara¬ 
tion of a natural paper, than a manufacture— 
properly so called. The process adopted by the 
Chinese comes more legitimately under that 
head. The small branches of a tree resembling 
our mulberry-tree, are cut by them in lengths of 
about 3 feet, and boiled in an alkaline lev 
for the sake ol loosening the inner rind or 
bark, which is then peeled off, and dried for 
use. When a sufficient quantity of bark has 
been thus laid up, it is again softened iu water 
for 3 or 1 days, and the outer parts are scraped 
off as useless ; the rest is boiled in clear ley, 
which is kept strongly agitated all the time, 
until the bark lias become tender, and separates 
into distinct fibres. It is then placed in a pan 
or sieve, aud washed in n running stream, being 
at the same time worked with the hands, until it 
becomes a delicate and soft pulp. For the finer 
sorts of paper the pulp receives a second wash¬ 
ing in a linen bag ; it is then spread out on' a 
smooth table, and beaten with a wooden ! mallet 
until it is extremely fine. Thus prepared, it is put 
into a tub with a slimy infusion of rice, and a root 
called orem"; then it is stirred until the in -redi- 
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eats aVe .properly blended: it is next removed to a 
large vessel to admit of moulds being dipped into 
it. These moulds are made of bulrushes cut into 
narrow strips, aud mounted in a tratne ; as t«»e 
' paper is moulded, the sheets are placed on a ta¬ 
ble covered with a double mat. The sheets are 
laid one ou the other, with a small piece of reed 
between; and this, standin^ont a little way, 
serves afterwards to lift them up leaf by leaf. 
Every heap is covered with a board and weights 
to press out the water; on the following day, 
the sheets are lifted singly by means of the pro¬ 
jecting reeds, and are placed on a plank to be 
dried in the sun. This paper is so delicate, that 
only one side can be written on, but the Chinese 
sometimes double the sheets, and glue them toge¬ 
ther so neatly, that they appear to be a single leaf. 
This manufacture of the Chinese extended also 
to the making of sheets of paper from old rags, 
silk, hemp, and cotton, as early as the second 
ceutury of the Christian era, and is supposed to 
have been the source whence the Arabs obtained 


for that work by John Tate, jun., at his 
mills in Stevenage, Hertfordshire. Probably the 
manufactory established by Tate was unsuc¬ 
cessful, for we hear no more of it, and in 158S 
a German named Spielman, jeweller to Queen 
Elizabeth, established a paper-mill at Dart- 
ford. [This mill is celebrated by a poet of that 
age in a work entitled, “ A Description and Dis¬ 
course of Paper, and the benefits it brings ; with 
the setting forth of a paper-mill, built near Dart- 
ford, by a High-German, called Mr. Spilman, 
jeweller to the Queen. Loud. 1588.4to.”] Still for 
a lengthened period England’s supply of th^ finer 
kinds of paper was chiefly obtained from abroad. 
In 1770 the manufacture of fine paper was esta¬ 
blished at Maidstone, in Kent, by a' celebrated 
maker, J. Whatman, who lmd worked as journey¬ 
man in some of the principal paper-mills on the 
Continent. ’ Not long before this, wove moulds 
had been invented by Baskerville to obviate the 
usual roughness of laid paper, and these, attract¬ 
ing attention in France, led to the improvements 


their knowledge of paper-making. The latter 
people first introduced the valuable art of making 
paper from cotton into Europe, in the earlier 
half of the twelfth ceutury, and established a 
paper manufactory in Spain. In 1150, the 
paper of Xativa, an ancient city of Valencia, 
hail become famous, and was exported to the 
East and West. Notwithstanding its fame, this 
paper was of a coarse and inferior quality, so 
long as its manufacture was confined solely to 
the Arabs, in consequence of their employing 
only mortars, and hand or horse mills for 
reducing the cotton to a pulp; but when 
some Christian labourers obtained the man¬ 
agement of the mills of Valencia and To¬ 
ledo, the different processes of the manufacture 
were greatly improved. Cotton paper became 
general at the close of the twelth and begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth centuries, but in the four¬ 
teenth century, it was almost entirely supersed¬ 
ed by paper made of hemp and linen rags. The 
paper made of cotton was found not to possess 
sufficient strength or solidity for many purposes; a 
very strong paper was therefore made of the above 
substances, not weakened by bleaching, accord¬ 
ing to the present mode, which, by removing 
the natural-gum, impairs the strength of the vege¬ 
table fibre. Some of these old papers, having 
been well sized with gelatine, arc said to possess 
their original qualities even to this day. The 
manufacture of ptfjier from linen rags became 
general in France, Italy, and Spain in the 
fourteenth century ; the first German paper-mill 
was established at Nuremberg in 1S90. Eng¬ 
lish manuscript on linen paper, date as early 
as 1340 ; but it is believed .that the manufac¬ 
ture did not exist here until the Tend of the fif¬ 
teenth century, when the Bartolovtaus of Wyn- 
kyndde Worde appeared (1496), in which it is 
stated that paper of a superior kind was made 


which characterised the vellum paper of that pe¬ 
riod.* Holland, too, contributed its share to the 
advancement of this manufacture, bv inventin'*’ 
cylinders with steel blades for tearing the rags, 
and thus facilitating their conversion into pulp, 
which by the old method of stampers only, was 
a very slow and defective process. In 1799 the 
first attempt to produce paper in an endless web 
was made in Fiance by a workman in the em¬ 
ploy of M. Didot. The invention was IfVought 
to England by M. I)idot, in 1801, and made the 
subject of patents, which in 1 804 were assigned 
to the Messrs. Fourdrinier. Mr. Bryan Donkin 
the engineer, carried out the desired plans, and 
produced, after intense application, a self-acting 
machine or working model, on an improved plan, 
of which he afterwards constructed many others 
for home use and for exportation, which were per¬ 
fectly successful in the manufacture of continuous 
paper. In the year 1851 Messrs. Donkin & Co. 
were constructing their 191st machine. In 
1809 Mr. Dickinson, the celebrated paper-maker, 
invented another method of making endless pa¬ 
per, the highly ingenious details of which will be 
noticed hereafter. The Fourdrinier machines 
have been greatly improved by the inventions of 
Mr. T. B. Crompton, Mr. Brown, of Esk Mills, 
near Edinburgh, Mr. Ibotson, of Poyle, and 
other skilful manufacturers, English and "foreign ; 
so that at the present time, England, which was 
long dependent lor its supplies on foreign coun¬ 
tries, is not only able to produce an abundant 
supply for home’mse, but to export paper to a 
considerable amount. At one time there were 
serious apprehensions that' the supply of linen 
rags would fail, and various researches were 
entered upon by ingenious individuals to 
find substitutes. A book written*' in German 
by M. Schaffers so long ago as 1772, [Sam- 
mtliche Papierversuche von Jacob Christian 
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Schaffers, Predigcr zu Regenburg. Regensburg , 
1772 ] contains 60 specimens of paper made of 
different materials. This ingenious person made 
paper from the bark of the willow, beech, aspen, 
hawthorn, lime, and mulberry ; from the down 
of the asclepins, the catkins of black poplar, and 
the tendrils of the vine ; from the stalks of net¬ 
tle, mugwort, dyer’s weed, * thistle, bryony, 
burdock, clematis, willow-herb, and lily ; from 
cabbage-stalks, fir-cones, moss, potatoes, wood- 
sliavings, and saw-dust. Paper has been like¬ 
wise made from straw, rice, hop-bine, liquovice- 
ruot, the stalks of the mallow, and the husks of 
Indinxi-corn. The fear of a failure of linen 
rags, and the consequent necessity for these ex- 
pc-riments,' were obviated by the discovery of 
chlorine. This powerful bleaching agent will 
restore many varieties of coloured linen to its 
oiigir.al whiteness, as well as discoloured papers 
and manuscripts, so that the same substances 
may be used over and over again as a material 
for paper.— Tomlinson. 

(G089) PAPE It, BURMESE, Pa nut Plant. 
The Burmese make a coarse paper from the 
bark of a large creeper, a species of Daphne, that 
is found in the forests. The paper is as thick as 
paste board, and the surface is blackened and 
wiitteu upon with a steatite pencil. Mr. Mason 
had never seen the plant in flower, but it is pro¬ 
bably a species of Daphne.— Mason. 

(6040) PAPERs CHINESE, of Bamboo, such 
as that on which the Hon’blc Mr. Morrison’s 
book was printed, was manufactured from the 
common yellow bamboo paper of the Chinese bv 
sizing it in water saturated with alum, to which 
glue is added ; the sheets are dried and smooth¬ 
ed by rubbing them on a warm wall. The glaz¬ 
ing which is upon writing paper is made, by 
waxing the sheet, and afterwards rubbing it with 
a smooth stone; two, three, and four sheets are 
made into one thick sheet for ledgers, or other 
account books, by the same process, after wet¬ 
ting the.inner surfaces with glue water, and dry¬ 
ing the sheet in the sun. There is also a thin 
paper, called Nanking paper, which is manufac¬ 
tured from cotton wool, that is tougher and more 
flexible than tljp bamboo paper. Colored paper 
is exported^ considerable quantities; the ex- 
portatij8ff u of all kinds is principally to India and 
the Archipelago. The consumption of Chinese 
writing paper is great in that part of the world, 
m account of its not being injured by the cli¬ 
mate; foreign paper sized with gluo being liable 
to spoil.— Morrison. Mr. Fortune tells us that 
in the canals near the city there were large quan¬ 
tities of bamboos partially covered with mud so 
as to be pressed under water. These were in¬ 
tended to be made into paper after they had been* 
soaked for some time. The whole of the process 
of making paper from the bamboo did not come 
under his notice while travelling in the country, 
but itfis carried out somewhat in the following 
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manner:—After being soaked for some time in 
the way noticed, the bamboos are split up and 
saturated with lime ami water, until they become 
quite soft. They arc then beaten up into a pulp 
in mortars, or where water-power is nt hand, its 
in the hilly districts, the beating or stamping- 
process is done by means of stampers, which rise 
and fall as the cogs which are placed on the axis 
of the water wheel revolve. When the mass has 
been reduced to a fine pulpy substance it is then 
taken to a furnace and well boiled until it has 
become perfectly fine, and of the paper consis¬ 
tency. It is then formed into sheets of paper. 
Bamboo-paper is made of various degrees of fine¬ 
ness, according to the purposes for which it is in¬ 
tended. It is not only used for- writing upon 
and for packing with, but a large quantity of n 
coarse description is made lor the sole purpose 
of mixing with the morter used by bricklayers. 
It. was in the fields about (lading he found two 
fine species of carabus, under stones, which 
were highly prized by entomologists at home. 
On the first discovery of these insects he show¬ 
ed them to a group of chihhen who were with 
him, and offered to buy all they brought, at the 
rate of thirty cash for each perfect specimen.— 
A Res. amour/ the Chi. p. 333. 

(60411 PAPER, COUNTRY. 

Naat Canlasie, Tam. I Nulla kakidum, Tkl. 

Kllgus, I.)UK. I ■ ■ . * 

The coarse kind of paper prepared by the na¬ 
tives in Madras, was in Ainslie’s time commonly 
made of old gunny bags or'old fishing nets. In 
the process lime water and rice cuiijee were 
employed and frequently a little Indigo to give 
it a blue tinge. Supposing from the whiteness 
and great tenacity of the Marool (or Munchie) 
nnr that a valuable kind of paper might be pre¬ 
pared with it, he recommended a trial of it to the 
paper makers at Triehinopoly, in July 1813. 
They hesitated, never having heard that paper 
can 1)0 made from this substance, but were indu¬ 
ced to make the experiment, and succeeded in 
making a much better and whiter paper than 
what is commonly made with old gunny bags. 
He could not learn that Paper is ever made in 
India as it is in the Ava dominions, either from 
the bark of the paper Mulberry (Morus pnpyri- 
fera,) or from the macerated lilnmeuts of the 
Bamboo. —Ains. Mat. Med. 190. 

(6042) PAPER HANGINGS. Paper stained 
or printed with tasteful designs, and used for 
pasting on the walls of a room Sec. There are 
many varieties, which are manufactured in Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, * 

(6043) PAPER, HIMMALAYAN. The art 
of making paper is considered to be a Chinese 
invention, but it has long Been known in India, 
where paper is* made both of cotton and of the 
substitutes for hemp and flax. Tn the Himala¬ 
yas it is made of the inner bark of Daphne Can- 
nabina, and in sheets of immense size. A large 




collection was exhibited from different parts of may have been an old .plantation, which was 
India, blit, though well adapted for writing mi, now over-grown with weeds and b(ush-wood. 
in India, it is not suited for Europe, in couse- The largest sjiecimens which oame under my 
quence of the difference in the ink used.— Hoyle, notice were about five or six feet in height, 
Url» tyc. of India, p. 486. and from six to eight inches in circumfer- 

(6044) PAPER, MULBERRY, Broussoxktia ence at the base, but nearly of an equal thick - 
Paryrifera, is a native of the i-les of the ness all up their stem. The sterns, which usually 
Southern ocean, as well as of China and of bear all the way up, were crushed at the top 
Japan. It has long been famous for its fibrous with a number of noble looking palmate leaves 
bark, which is made into a kind ol cloth, as in on long footstalks, which gave to the plant a very 
Otaheiti and in the Sandwich islands, as well ar ornamental appearance. The under side of each 
into paper, in Japan. In making this paper the i leaf, its footstalk, and the top part of the stein, 
bark is boiled into pulp in a ley of wood ashes,! which was clasped by these stalks, was densely 
and then well washed by agitation of it in wafer,! covered with down of a rich brown colour, which 
until it becomes like tufts of tow. If too much 1 readily came off upon any substance with which 
boiled, the paper will be weak but white ; i it came in contact. 1 did not meet with any 
and if insufficiently washed it is coarse but plant in flower during my rambles, but it is pro- 
strong. Jt is then heaped on a table and beaten liable the plant flowers at ft later period of the 
into a pulp, by batons of hard wood. Mucilage year. It flowers and seeds during the winter 
obtained from boiled rice, or from a plant called | and spring months at llong-kong ami Calcutta, 
oreni, is added te the pulp, which is stirred with j Numerous small plants are coming through the 
a clean reed until reduced to a homogenous ground in various directions, which a Chinese 
liquor^/md when of a due consistence it is ready soldier carefully dug up for me, and which I 
for conversion into sheets of paper. i took with me to Khanghne and deposited 

(6045) PAPKR-NAU I ILUS. [Octopoda’J. in Mr. Bealis’ garden. These, with a few samples 
(6046) PAPER PLAN T OF NEPAl'L is of the largest sto^s I could find, have been sent 
Daphne Pholua or Cannahina, one of the same to England and India ; the.latter will prove nu 
family as the Lane Park Tree, Daphne Legetia, interesting nddilioft to our museums of vegeta- 
now called Lagctta iintearia, of the West. Indies.! ble productions. The proportion of pith in these 
It is supposed to be identical with the I). Odora stems is very great, particularly near the top of 
of Thunberg. It is extremely abundant, in the vigorous growing ones, and it. is from this pure 
Himalayas, and the paper is made by boiling the white substance that the beautiful article errone- 
inner bark, fft a ley of wood ashes, and reducing ouslv called “ rice-paper” is prepared. The 
them to pulp by beating. Daphne or^Snidia Chinese call this plant the Tung-tsaou. What it 
eriooephaln is very common on the Western I was, or to what part of the vegetable 1 kingdom it 
Ghauts, and on the hilly parts of the Southern belonged was long a mystery to botanists, who 
Mahratta country and Dckliau. ’'On a trial of the were often times sadly misled by imaginary Chi- 
paper by nn engraver, he reported it as affording nese drawings, as some of those which have been 
finer impressions than any English made paper, published will clearly show, now that our know- 
and nearly ns good as the line Chinese paper ledge lias increased. Indeed the only drawing 
which is employed for what are called India paper I have seen in Europe, which has any claim to 
proofs. I)r. Campbell describes the paper as be considered authentic, is that brought from 
strong and durable ns leather. China by the late Mr. Reeves many years ago, 

(6047) PAPER, RICE. As tin’s, says Fortune, and which I have seen in the library of the llor- 
was my first, visit to this line island and as I ticnlturnl Society of London. The Tung-tsaou 
knew we had only a short time to stay, I lost no is largely cultivated in many parts of the island 
time in going on shore. Before leaving the ves- of Formosa, and with rice and camphor forms 
sel, I had beeri examining with a spy-glass some one of the chief articles of export. Mr. Bowring, 
large white flowers which grew on the banks and who read a paper upon the rice-paper plant, be- 
on the hill-sides, and I now went in that direc- fore the China branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
tion in order to ascertain what they w$re; when eiety, informs us that the Canton and Fokeen 
I reached the spot where they were growing, they provinces are the chief consumers, and that the 
proved to bfc very fine specimens of Lilium japo- town of Foo-ehow alone is supposed to take an- 
nicura—the largest and most vigorous 1 had ever nually not less than 30,000 dollars’ worth of this 
seen. As I was admiring these beautiful lilies curious aud beautiful production. The cheapness 
which were growing as wild as the primroses in of this paper in the Chinese market, as Mr. 
woods in England, another plant of far more Bowring justly remarks, is "evidence of the abun- 
interest caught my eye. This jvas nothing lessl* dance of the plnnt in its place of growth, and 
than the rice-paper plant—the species which more especially of the cheapness of labour, 
produced the far-famed rice -paper of China nam- M That 100 sheets of this material (each about 
ed by Sir W. Hooker Aralia pHpyrifera. It three inches square), certainly one of the most 
was growing apparently wild, but the site beautiful and delicate substances with which we 
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at £ acquainted, should be procurable for the small 
muu of- lW- or Hd via truly astonishing; and 
when once the attention of foreigners is directed 
to it it will doubtless be in considerable request 
arnono- workers in artificial flowers in Europe and 
America, being admirably adapted to their! 
wants.” The larger sheets, such as those used i 
by the 'Cantonflflower-painters, are sold for about | 
11<1. each. If the Tung tsaou proves hardy, in j 
Kii'dand, its fine foliage will rentier it a favourite l 
amongst ornamental plants in English gardens. ! 
Judging, however, from its appearance when ! 
growing on its native island, and from the tein- f 
perature of Formosa, l fear we cannot expect it j 
to be more than a greenhouse plant with us. j 
Before l left China, it has been completely until- | 
rnlised on the island of llong-kong. A. noble j 
plant was growing In the garden head quarters 
house : several very fine ones were observed in 
Messrs J’ardiue’s garden tit East point, to which 
Mr. Bowflng had introduced it, and younger plants 
were seen springing up in all directions. It is 
really a most striking looking plant and highly 
ornamental. At all times the line, broad palmate 
leaves which crown the steiq have a noble ap¬ 
pearance, and in the win telamon tbs its large 
panicles of flowers make it more interesting — 
A lies, among the Chi. 231. The paint¬ 
ings on Chinese pith paper, or rice paper, 
as it is commonly blit incorrectly called, are 
much sought, after for their splendid colorings. 
This substance, whose velvety surface contrasts 
so admirably with brilliant colors, is a deli¬ 
cate vegetable film, consisting of long hexago¬ 
nal cells whose length is parallel to the surface 
of the film, and which are filled with air when 
the film is in its usual slate; the peculiar soft¬ 
ness which so well adapts it for receiving colors j 
is owing to this structure. Mr. ’Williams 
says it is obtained from a plant allied to 
the Artocnrpus or bread-fruit, growing in the 
western provinces, but no very accurate informa¬ 
tion is possessed of its habits or appearance; 
some say it is a water plant. The pith is care¬ 
fully taken out and cut in sheets by running a 
knife around it, and smoothing them with an 
iron. When the tissue breaks, the fracture is 
connected by a lamina of mica. An iudia-ink 
outline is first tratlsfei red by damping and 
pressing it upon the paper, when the ink strikes 
off sufficiently to enable tiie workman to fill up 
the sketch; one outline will serve for limning 
several copies, and in large establishments the 
separate colors are laid on by different workmen. 

tare of these paintings at Oantou 
een tfto and three thousand hands, 
le sometimes used by the Chinese 
more remarkable for its singularity* 
, is the reticulated nerve-work of 
the fleshy green part of the leaf 
removed by maceration, and the 
ed with isinglass. The appearance 
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of a painting on this transparent substance is 
pretty, but the colors, do not retain their brilli¬ 
ancy.— IPilliania Middle Kingdom, Pol. 11. p. 
145. Eng. Oyc. 

(6048) PAPER OF THIBET. Most of the pa¬ 
per used in Thibet, is made from the bark of va¬ 
rious species of DaphnetP, and especially of Ed- 
getcorlhia Gardneri, and is imported from Nepal 
and Bhotau ; buf the Tibetans, as MM. Hue and 
Cabot correctly state, manufacture a paper front 
the root of a small shrub : this 1 have seen, and 
it is of a much thicker texture and more dutiable 
than Paphne paper* Dr. Thomson informs tnc 
that a species of Astragalus is used in western 
Tibet for litis purpose, the whole shrub, which is 

dwarf, being reduced to pulp. Hooker, Him. 

Jour. l ot. 1L. p. 1 <5 

(G0-4D) PAPIER M:\CJ1E. A. name proper¬ 
ly applied to articles composed of paper-pulp, 
boiled in a solution of gum or % size to give it 
tenacity, and then pressed into moulds ; though 
the term is also applied to trays, snuff-boxes, 
and oilier things made by glueing several piles 
of paper together, and then varnishing. Birm¬ 
ingham is the chief seat of this manufacture.— 
Faulkner. 

(0050) PAPITJO, a genns of Lepidopterous 
Insects, established by Linnajus, and divided by 
subsequent entomologists into many grdtips and 
genera. It includes that very natural and beau¬ 
tiful assemblage of insects popularly known as 
Butterflies. The first section oP Lepidoptera , 
named Rhnpa/ocera (club-homed) in the arrange¬ 
ment of Boisduval, and Dinrva in that of Lnt- 
reille, corresponds with the Lin mean genus Pa- 
pi/io. The insects composing it have mostly 
thin and elongated antenna; terminated by a club. 
They are all day-fliers. Their larva*, which are 
variously shaped, have six pectoral, eight abdo¬ 
minal, and two anal feet. The j>up® are usually 
angulated and, with a few exceptions, naked. 
The perfect insect varies in size from less 
than an inch across the wings when expand¬ 
ed, to nearly a foot, in breadth. Equally varia¬ 
ble arc their colouring and outlines. They 
are short-lived. Their powers of flight are very 
great, and the inode of flight varies in the sever¬ 
al species. The males are usually more gaily 
coloured than the females.— Eng.Cyc. 

(f,05-i) PAP1LIO MACHAON. Choongtam 
in Sikhim boasts a profusion of beautiful insects, 
amongst which the British swallow-tail butterfly 
(P<apilio Machaon ) disports itself in company 
ivith magnificent, black, gold, and scarlet-winged 
butterflies, of the Trojan group, so typical of 
the Indian tropics.— Hooker Him. Jour. Pol. II. 
page 26. 

(6502) PAPYRUS, a geaius of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Cyperacea. This gene¬ 
ric term has been derived from the name of a 
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water plant, whose soft cellular flower-stem af¬ 
forded the, most ancient material from which pa¬ 
per was prepared, and our English word paper 
is derived from it. It has a stem from 3 to 6 
feet high, with 3 acute angles, one of which, ac¬ 
cording to Bruce, is always opposed to the cur¬ 
rent of the stream in which it grows, as if to 
break its force. Its leaves are long and grassy, 
with a sharp keel. The flowers, which are green, 
are produced in very large compound umbels, 
with extremely numerous drooping triangular 
slender radii, terminated by very long filiform 
involucral leaves, within which are placed the 
spikes of flowers, each consisting of from 6 to 13 
florets. It has been regarded as a species of 
Cyperus, and called G. Papyrus. It is also con¬ 
sidered a distinct genus, and is named Papyrus 
(uttiyuorum. It is a very common plant in Abys¬ 
sinia, Egypt, and Syria, and is also met with in 
Calabria and Sicily ; in gardens it is not uncom¬ 
mon. It inhabits botli stagnant waters and 
miming streams, and, independently of its an¬ 
cient employment in the fabrication of paper, 
lias bedh applied to other uses. The flowering 
stems and leaves arc twisted into ropes; the 
root? «re sweet, and have been employed as food. 
In Abyssinia boats are constructed from it, ac¬ 
cording to Bruce. In Syria the plant is called 
Babcer .—Eng .Cyc. A curious correspondence 
has taken place between M. Egger, a member of 
the Institute of .France, and M. Firmin Didot, 
the priutcrand publisher, on Ancient substitutes 
for Paper. iM;*Rlii/.o Rhangnbe, now Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Greece, published, some time 
since, a copy of the remaining portions of mi in¬ 
scription detailing the ex peaces incurred by the 
Athenians in the construction of the Erectheion, 
in the year before Christ 407. M. Egger drew 
the attention of M. Didot, by letter, to two of 
the items published by M. llhangabe, in which, 
the cost of two tablets for writing the accounts 
on is given at one drachma (nearly 9d.) each, 
and the price of two leaves of paper for copies at 
one drachma, and two oboli (or nearly Is.) each. 
M. Egger states, that these accounts were drawn 
upon wooden tablets coated with white wax, 
like those used for the annals of the Roman Pon¬ 
tiffs, and called albums, from their colour. The 
paper is conceived to have been formed of leaves 
of the papyrus, and not of the skins of animals, 
used in Asia^for the purpose (as stated by Hero¬ 
dotus), nor itffijtarclunent, Charta Pergarnena, so 
called from §H|^mus in My sin. M. Egger as¬ 
sumes tnit wax tablets were used in place of 
paper on account of their costing less money, 
though at the present time they would, of course, 
be by far the clearer material of the two. A 
family consisting of four adults, oould, it is stat¬ 
ed, live in Atheus on a sum equivalent to & 80 
a year,—and, starting from this data, M. Egger 
infers that the cost of the wax - tablets must, ac¬ 
cording to the present value of money, have been 
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about 3d. aud that, of a loaf of papyrus nearly 
4*.:—and he writes to M. Didot $o inquire 
whether the papyrus which fetched so exorbitant 
a price relatively had any qualities to compensate 
for its dearness. In reply, M. Didot says that 
the price paid at the period alluded to for a leaf 
of papyrus corresponds exactly with that of a 
.sheet of vellum at the present dajjffc He;agrees 
with M. Egger, that the paper referred to was 
the papyrus leaf then an important article of 
commerce with the Egyptians. The Greeks 
called it biblos, aud the paper made from it 
chartas, whence the Latin chartn, the prepared 
skins used by the Persians were called dipteri or 
derris. When the Ptolemies, out of mere literary 
jealousy, stopped the export of papyrus, in order 
to deprive Eumcucs and Attalus (the king of 
IVrgmnus) ot the materials for forming books, 
the latter, whose collection of books already vied 
with the Library of Alexandria, caused great at¬ 
tention to be paid to the manufacture of skins,— 
these were called Pergaminon and bernbrani, 
whence membraua. The high price of papyrus 
had, ol course, a great effect upon the cost of 
books. Plato is said to have paid 100 mime 
(equal to about £360. ) for the three treatises 
written by Philohms, the Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher,—and Aristotle paid three .talents (equal to 
nearly £65'>.) for a few volumes which had be¬ 
longed to Spensippus, a disciple of Plato. As 
the papyrus was of a spongy texture, and the 
ink ran into it cud made the writing difficult to 
read,the ancients had a plan of sticking two leaves 
together cross wise ns regards the fibres. This 
however, only produced a partial cure, and ex¬ 
periments were made in applying n coating of 
size to fill up the pores. A man named Phil- 
totecis at length invented a paste of starch and 
vinegar, which was looked upon as so important 
a discovery that the Athenians erected a statue 
iu his honour. It is stated as a remarkable fact 
that, although the papyrus plant was used so 
extensively by the Egyptians, who constructed 
boats and covered houses with the stems, made 
sails from the bark, fuel of the roots, and cloth¬ 
ing and ropes from the fibres, not a single speci¬ 
men of the plant is now to be found iu that 
country. M. de Saulcv states, however, that it 
may be found in great abundance on the banks 
of a rivulet in Judaea,-between Jaffa and Kaisa- 
rich. W lien the Arabs begau to make paper 
from the cotton, called charta Dainasceua, from 
the original place of manufacture, papyrus begau 
to decline in value,—still the competition be¬ 
tween the two articles was maintained with vigoi”- *40 
until the application of waste flax ant 
the making of paper was. discQvejf 
twelfth century. The last namiU 
were, however, themseives. doomed W 
seded by the application of rags ytft 
facture of paper. London Athenatfe f 
May 1857. Kiel 
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(0053) PAPYRUS PAftGOREl.Sy n C YP *‘ 

BOS TJ 5 GETUM.. 

A^adoorkati, Hwa>. f 

The Papyrus, Pangorci i* » -sedge, extremely i 
common 
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Dr. Roxburgh, Ft. ItidicA, fob iii. p. 848, 
describes six species of cRsmnpfelbi, vifc * > 
(6060) 0. Glabra, (vehil Peei|.grag,) a native 
of Sylltet, root acrid and uied iii medicine by 

ibout Cahsutty and is very extensively j t * ,c »»tivtis. 
employed in Bengal , for waking the elegant (6061) C. hexandra, (t 'em. Neemooka,) a ria- 
: shining useful*, mats for which the Capital of 4^ ve °f Bengal. 

India is famous, and which are frequently ira- • (6062) O. contolvulacea, n uative of Coroman• 

purled. into Europe. Strips of this sedge aie 1 del and Malabar. ■' 

suited for platting.- Eng. Cyc. ' j (6063) C. Caapeba, from the Moluccas- ' 

(6054) PARAS NATII a mountain in Be-1 (C064) c hentand ; fol i a% a native 0 f Chitta- 

har of great sanctity : it is the eastern, as Mount: (1 . on ,,_ * * 

Alioo is the Western Metropolis of .lain worship. : ° °" 


-j Hooker. Hint. Jour. Vol. 1, p- 18. 

(6055) PARATROPrA. Pakatkopia bigi- 

TATA. FaRATROPIA VENUI.OSA. The KateilS 
make an infusion of the leaves of a species of 
para tropin, a plant of the ivy family, which they 
use lor many internal diseases.— Mason. 

(6056) PARCHMENT. Consists of the skins 
of sheep and goats, prepared in such a manner, 
as to render them suitable lor being written 
upon. It. is chiefly employed for charters and j 
other writings where great durability is desirable. ! 
— Faulkner. Parchment, the skin of an animal : 
prepared for writing on. 'flic name is limn the i 
Latin Pcryuniena , from Pcrynmns, the reputed j 
place of its invention. Eumcnes II. king of! 
that place (who reigned n. c. 107 —150), has j 
the honour of the invention, he being stimulat¬ 
ed thereto by the prohibition of the export of pa 
pyrus from Egypt. Some authorities consider 
Eumcnes to have been only an improver of the 
art of preparing skins for writing on, which He¬ 
rodotus says were commonly used for that purpose 
in his time ; and it is even asserted that the word 
peryamena was not used until several centuries 
after the death of Eumcnes. According to Ma- 
billon, the first writer who uses the term is Tat- 
to, a utonk of the fourth century ; before his time, 
the word membrana was employed, as in the 
Greek Testament, 2 Tim. iv. 13.— Tomlinson. 

(6057) PARCUTILLK, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree, which grows to about twenty-four 
inches in diameter, and fifleeu feet in height. It is 
used by the natives in boats, houses, and other 
works: it is not of great value.— Edge, Ceylon. 

(6058) PARDANTHUS CIIfNENSIS. Tiger 
lily. A showy yellow and orange flower, whose 
petals are spotted like a leopard’s skiu, and be¬ 
longing to the iris tribe, is very commonly culti- 
*1 by the Burmese as well as by Europeans. 
'f&tm. 

|[0059) PAREIRA. BRAVA, Velvet Leaf. 
Grieswureel. Geb. 

|A medicinal toot, procured from the Cissafn- 
Pareira, amative t>f the West Indies and 

^ i Adieiida.-— -Faulkner. Dr. O’Shaughnesay 
ritiiiir <m #t»* t> 



(6065) C. tetrandra, brought from Amboyun. 
The C. glabra, hexandra, hernandifolia, and 
couvohulaca, natives of the Peuinsula, are all 
referred by Wight and Arnot to the same spe¬ 
cies, widen differs from C. Pareira chiefly in the 
form of the sepals, and the length of the starninal 
i columns. We have used the Neemooka of 
Bengal with decided advantage under the same 
eiieumst.ances as the Pareira brava would be em¬ 
ployed in. With this and the Menispennum 
eordifolium we aie but little dependent on other 
countries for the valuable remedy so justly lauded 
by Brodicaud others. - O’Shauyktietsy,page 200. 

1 6066) PARIDJE. A natural family of Perch¬ 
ing Pints (lusessorcs.)— Eny. Cyc. 

(6067) Parus xanthojenys , has the head 
with a full crest ot black feathers; occiput, 
supercilliary strijie, and cheeks, yellow ; ear-co- 
vejts black ; back olive ; wings and tail black, 
the former spotted, and the latter tipped with 
white ; a broad black line passing down the 
throat, and extending along the middle of the 
abdomen ; sides of the chest and flanks pale- 
yellow ; bill and feet black ; size rather less 
than that, of the Greater Tit, P. Major. (Gould). 
This bird is a native of the Himalaya Mountains. 
— Eng. Cyc. * 

(6068) PAU1NAR1UM EXCELSUM. Po- 
macea. A large tree brought to Bombay from 
Goa: the fruit, which ripens in December and 
January, resembles a coarse plum, and is held 
in much estimation.— lliddell. 

(60651) PARIS, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Asparagece. It has a pa¬ 
tent horizontal perianth, 8-parted to the base, 
the four inner parts, or corolla, narrower than 
the others. There are 8 stamens, the anthers 
fixed to the middle of a subulate filament. The 
styles are 4 in number, the berry 4 -celled, the 
cells with from 4 to 8 seeds.— Eng. Cyc. 

(6070) PARIS QllADRIFOLIA, Herb-Pari*. 
the only British species, has usually four leaves in 
a whorl, a steih about a foot high springing from 
the extremity of a lbftg rhizome, usually with 
fotir, occasionally from thrcejdto sit leAVes at its 
apmrfilt. The flowers ate solitary aild terminal, 
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PARKIA B1GLAN1HJL0SA. 
has norpot-leaves, and is found in damp woods 
in Boland. It is considered to be a imrcotieo- 
acrid poison.— Bug. Cgc. 

<6071) PARITIUM MACROPHYLLUM. 
AND P. TILIACEUM, the bet-mwce -shaw of 
the Burmese, furnishes that nation with a ma¬ 
terial for ropes. Another species, the P. tilin 
ceum is the Bunn, Gyee-nya-shaw. 

Bensbn exhibited fibres of Paritium 
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legumes are .filled with *‘farinaceous pulp, the 
wood is hard and promising, surrounded, by an 
astringent bark. A watery extract has beam'pre¬ 
pared, but the value of which f<>r tanning pur- 
poses has yet to be toafetl. A- .supply of timber 
is not yet procurable. H<s£. garden 84.*~rlf. 
K. J. K. The sweet and farinaceous pulp with* 
Masonf | * n 'b (! pods is highly esteemed dnd marie into 
sweetmeats. Tlie natives also make a pleasant 
drink hv diffusing tlie farina through water. This 


Captain jienson ♦ 

inacrophyllum, Nos. 87*20 ami Uretm lobat:. , 

(both tnalvaceous plants) from Moulmciu. These I l fee lias now been introduced, for many years, in 
samples “possess much merit and the former ! to some of the Gardens about Madras ; the ftirim 
especially *t>, being long, soft, pliant and j 
strong, color brown.— M. JS. Juries licnorts. 

(6072) PARITIUM TILIACKUM. Hibiscus. 1 
TILIACET38. Tortuous hibiscus. The banks of | 
our tide-water streams arc often damasked with 
the changeable red and yellow flowers of this j 
large luxuriant bush, whose crooked wandering | 
branches, crossed and locked with eacli oilier, ! 
spread (dong thejground heaping the earth with I 
its evergreen foliage. —Mason. I 

<60.73) PARK I A, n genus of Plants belong- j 
ing to the natural order Lymninosee and the > 
tribe Mmosea. Jt was named by Mr. Brown in \ 
honour of the great African traveller Mungo 1 
Park. The genus contains only a lew unarm- : 
ed trees, which are found on the west coast, of 
Africa, the peninsula of India, Silhet, and in the 
Islands to t'.c eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 

Parkia is distinguished among the Mimosa-like 
Legumitma by the tubular 5-cleft calyx and the 
corolla with 5-distiuct petals having a more orle 
implicate testivatisn ; stamens 10, hypogynous, 

Jjfcdnadelphous. Legume many-seeded, 2-valv- 
ed, with a farinaceous pulp around and between 
the Beeds. Inflorescence an axillary peduncivil 
and club-shaped spike.— Eng Cgc. 

..<6074) PARKIA AFRICAN A is the Nitta, 
or l)oura-Tree of Soudan. The farinaceous 
matter surrounding the seeds is eaten, and also 
made into a pleasant drink when steeped in 
water. The seeds are roasted ns coffee is wit h us, 
then bruised and allowed to ferment in water. 

When they begin to become putrid, they are well 
washed and pouuded, and the powder is made into 
rakes resembling chocolate, which form an ex 
cellent sauce for ail kinds of meat. (Brown, in 
Denham.) A. species of this genus, the Mimosa 
pedmculata of Roxburgh, is said by him to be 
similarly valued by the Malays, that is, they eat, 
the mealy matter which surrounds the seeds, ns 
well as the seeds themselves, which are said to 
taste like garlic-r-AV Ogc. 

(8075) PA&KIA BIGLANDULOSA. Mifo- 

8E£. * : . ■ 

: pbendoo Phool, Hind. 

A very elegant tpe,.j;%| flower-buds resemble 


the farina 

is a new article of food in this Presidency and 
deserves attention. — AT. E J. JL . ' . 

((*07G) PARKIA SUBGLOIIOSA, sweet, 
flnina is prepared I'rOtflUhe pods, and used in 
making sweetmeats — Eng. Cgc. 

P \ UK IN SON 1 A, a genus of Plauts 
! belonging 10 the natural order Leguiuinosa. — 

I Em). 

| ic»078) PAKKINSONIA At’ULKATA, the 

| Barbadoes Flower-Fence, is a well known West 
, Indian shrub, very generally employed in such 
1 climates as an ornamenml plant, and espe- 
j eiallv fir I he eoustrueiion of hedges, for 
: which iis -trong spines render it well adapted. 
It has long pinnated, leaves, with a winged peti¬ 
ole, and grows as much as 12 or 15 feet high, 
j The fl overs are large, yellow, very numerous, and 
1 a little variegated with red spots, and arc siic- 
j reeded bv long narrow knotted pods. When in 
j flower it is said to be one of the most splendid 
j objects in the vegetable kingdom. — Eng.Cgc. 
^ ! This small graceful tive, with pretty yellow 
! fl overs in loose pendulous racemes, grows 
I readily fiom :-eed, and is well adapted for hedge 
rows, the stem from which the leaves spring is 
capable of being converted into n white fibre, 
and might be m-ed for paper making.— Riddell. 
Though this is ait American plant, it may, 
like the Agave, be enumerated among Indian 
produets, because it may now be met with 
as one of the most common trees in villages 
and cantonments, flourishing with less care 
than any other. tSomc of its fibre, of a 
beautiful white colour, was sent to the Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851, as a material for paper-making. 


balls of rtd velvetildpiraes lilted with a farina¬ 
ceous edible jjuip^-AuW^A A very elegant 
tree of large size, introduced from Africa, the 



cheap 
}.of this 


and which could probably be affoxd 
rate, from the cuttings of the 
plant. It, however, has been ctjj»si(l^<l in this 
country as wanting in • strength. It might, 
nevertheless, be found useful in mixing witjftpther 
fibrous substances, and beaten up iutp» half- 
stuff.—Royte, Fd>- PI. p. 298. ^ *_ 

(607-9) PARSLEY. Apium Petioselinum. A 
well known seasoning hcrlii used in, soups, gar¬ 
nishing, &c., grows well during the cold months, 
requires a free rich soil, and -planted on a . bed 
raised 6 inches Above the surface level, raised 
from seedk—. Is .cultiyated from seed : 
may be sown in beds or rows, where' it is to re- 
main. The plants, when about two or three in* 
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ches high, should be thinned, and a space of at 
least a foot let| between each. It will, if watered 
and taken care of, continue all the year round. 
A good plan is occasionally to cut down the leaves 
to within four inches of the root, as it makes 
the parsley throw out young and fresli leaves. It 
bears transplanting well. Always give the pre¬ 
ference to Europe seed. The common parsley of 
the country is very insipid. The roots of parsley 
are' much used in French cooker)’.— Jaffrey. 

(60$0) PARSNIP. This vegetable is very 
difficult to rear, as it does not often happen that 
the seeds come up ; they should be sown broad¬ 
cast in beds of a rich soil, and the plants, when 
of a sufficient size, carefully thinned, leaving a # 
space of one foot between each plant and mnov- 
ing all weeds. They may be transplanted, but 
it must be done with the same care as recom¬ 
mended for beet-root. The proper time for sow¬ 
ing the seed is the latter end of July, and they 
will come in during March and April. It goes 
to seed freely, but the roots grown from it were 
by no means fine the second year.— Jeffrey. 

(G081> PARTHENOPIDzE, or Parlhenn- 
pians of Milne-Edwards. This tribe, in tin; 
arrangement of M. Milue-Edwards, corresponds 
nearly to the genus Partheuope as established 
by Fabricius, but the species are separated by 
Milne-Edwards into the genera Euwedonna, 
Euryttome, Lambrus , Partheuope , and Crypto- 
podia, forming a natural group which, in the 
opinion of the last-named zoologist, establishes 
the passage between the Maians [Maiid.-e) and 
the Cyclometopes. The tribe is widely distri¬ 
buted, andispecies are found in the English 
Channel, Mediterranean Sen, and the Indian 
Ocean. 


PASSIFLORA. 


PASPALUM 


FRUMENTACEUM. 

, Kodovr, limn. 
Khodra, Guz. 
Kodrsvaha.. Sans. . . 


Afnang 



It is found on the coasts 


chinatus. 
quarter, f' r y* 

Beng al, sI*;/ m«, U found at Pondicherry, Ain 
boyna, fiev 

L. aerratua. It inhabits the Indian Ocean. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(8082) Partheuope Horrida, is a native of the 
Indian aud Atlantic Oceans. 

Cryptopodia fomicata. (Edwards.) Iuhabits 
the Indian Ocean.— Eng. Cyc, 

(8083) PASPALUM (from one of the Greek 
namcp for Millet), a genus of Grasses, which, 
like Some species of Panicum, forms one of the 
small grains cultivated in tropical countries as 
food for the poorer classes of the community.- 
The getttts is characterised ip habit by having a 
continuous spiked rachis, on ono side of which 
the spikaltifs afa attached. The glume is 2 yajv- 
ed»* iJflowwed, closely pressed to the two phme 
cowwnW'p«|eie. Seed adhei i ng to thepnle®.—*> 
Eny.-Wyc. One or mbre species, efpiispaUun 
am products of Tenakserim fields.-^ Maw*. 


(6084) 

Linn. 

WarrooGoo. Tam. 

Kodornw, Duk. 

Arikehloo, Tei- . 

Harukuli, Can. 

This small, valuable gram tastes something, 
like rice, aud is prepared in the same way by 
the Indians. There is a variety of it, called in 
Tamul Sermnkoo Warroogoo and in Tebogoo, 
Tikka Arikehloo, which, if not dressed in a par¬ 
ticular manner, is said to produce vertigo, nau¬ 
sea and other unpleasant symptoms. Dr.l). 
White of Bombay, writes that this variety is 
called in Guzerattie, Menya, which he naturally 
supposes is taken from the Sanscrit word Mana, 
signifying causing Phrensy.— Amalie, p. 220. 

(6085) PASPALUM PILOSUM, Roxb. 

Pani Warroogoo, Tam. 

This is a grain cultivated in Coimbatore, 
where it is eaten by the poor. —Ainalie, p. 220. 

(6086) PASPALUM. SCROBICULATUM, 
the Koda of the natives of India, is cultivated 
over almost all parts of India. It deliglji|nn a 
light, dry, loose soil, but will grow in a vefPbar- 
ren one. The seed is' an article of diet with the 
Hindoos, particularly with those who inhabit the 
mountainous parts of the peninsula, as well jqp 
in the most, northern parts of the country, Or 
where the soil is barren and unsuited to the culti¬ 
vation of those grains which are more beneficial. 
Dr. Roxburgh states that the boiled grain is as 
palatable as rice. lie distinguishes from this 
another species, which Linnaeus called Paapa- 
l/tin Kora, but it appears to be only a variety 
growing in moist situations. Both species are 
much relished by cattle either in a green or dry 
state. — Eng. Cgc. 

(6087) PASSIFLORA, a genus of twining 
Plants, the species of which are called Passion 
Flowers. This name is derived ffom a fancied 
resemblance between the pa^S&f'of therfeijpBower 
mid the emblenfs of Our SaViAtr’s tjfficlfixioTj. 
In the five anthers the Spanish monks saw his 
wounds, in the triple style the three nails by 
which he was the cross, and in the co¬ 

lumn on which (lie ovary is elevated the pillar to 
which be was boufid; a number of fleshy threads 
which spread from a cup within the flower Were 
finally likened to the crown of thorns. “ Thera 
are cuts,” says Sir James Smith, “ to be 
in some old books, apparently^ draj 
cription, like the hog in art*" u " 
to ip present the rhjnoceros,ffif 
is made up of the very thin^a th? 
genus comprehends a large ns 
Chiefly found in a wild state 
within dr near ’ the tropfeal % parted 
neat. 1 They are all twining ftj a n li 
bling over trees to a eonsidefW®^!: 


many cases are most beautiful object! oil account 




PASSIFLOBA. QUADRANGULARJS. 
j^y*4)P Tichly-go^piiTcsd flowers. 
Tlusat4$e* them favourites in gardes, where, 
many are cultivated, particularly the P. alata, 
P. quadrangularis, P. idulis, P. caruUta, P. -ro- 
cemota, B. Loudoni, P. onychina , P. palmate, 
and P. filamentosa, all of which are strikingly 
handsome. It is howeyer chiefly for their fruit 
that they are valued in the countries where they 
grow wild, in consequence of the pulp which en¬ 
velopes the seeds being cool and refreshing, with 
something of a fragrant bouquet. Under the 
name of Granadilla, the P. quadrangularis is 
well known, in Brazil, where its fruit is as large 
as a child’s head; the Water-Lemon of tli<- 
West Indies is the produce of P. laurifolia; P. 
maliformia hours what is called the Sweet Cala¬ 
bash; and the pleasant pulp of P. edulis fur¬ 
nishes the confectioner with the most delicate 
material for the flavouring of ices Many how¬ 
ever are of no value for their fruit, and some are 
actually foetid.— Eng. Cyc The greater number 
do well on the plains, they require abundance 
of waiter^ Not' at nil adapted for pot culture, 
easily propagated by cuttings during the rains 
tindtiftglnss; some of the common varieties can 
be propagated in the open air during that season, 
require, a well manured soil. Natives of the 
tropics, many of which have been hybridized.— 
Jeffrey. 

(6088) PASS1FLORA. Passifloraceae. — 
Passion Flower. Passiflora Alata.—-These orna¬ 
mental climbers, are common in most parts of 
India, the species are numerous, being of easy 
culture. Some of them are fruit bearing, ns the 
P. edulis and P. laurifolia, the latter is known 
from its dark shining leaves. There arc several 
wild : Varieties.— Riddell. 

(6089) PASSIFLOBA FCEITDA. A species 
of passion flower with foetid flowers, but very 
elegant moss-like iuvolueres, though rarely notic¬ 
ed in gardens, may be often seen creeping over 
the hedges in Maulmain like an indigenous 
plant.—j||««>w- 

(fltppTASSIFLOiU LAURIFOLIA. Lau- 
BEir-i.BA.yjEP Passion Flower. Numerous spe¬ 
cies of ^assioa flower are seen .wandering over 
the arbopj anditrellises of our sunny greens, but 
none expend in beauty, and fragrance the laurel- 
1 caved passion flower, called in the West Indies, 
water,Jfcinon vine,; which appears to have been 
the first of the tribe introduced into Burmah.— 

<<r" 




,dBA LESCHENA ULTII. 

ORA QUADRANGUIM- 
Uliis luxuriant exotic from 
owers, flourishes well on the 
ahd jg very prolific. The 
r W*' large as a 
cucumber, and jJWfflj||ent pulp* wl&h 

pmkes a cooling deuciqps, dnilvaiidwlien prepar- 



luj 

il)’e*|pkju 
/Lcnasserim 


PATCHOULY OR-BUG HA PAT. 
ed in tarts, can sppreely. be distinguished from 
green apple, the Rpv. Mr. Beitnett <4 Tqwoy, 
has recently introduce# it appng t5e vElarquf*-^y 
whom it is highly esteemed. <wvd m.ucb fought 
for. It will no doubt soojv be geqpudlyiliflfused 
through the Provinces, ns it posseeses aUjtji# at¬ 
tractive qualities of fine fruit, handsome fr$gj$p.t 
blossoms, and wbeu trailed overauarbpr, a rich 
passing shade.— Mason. - 

(6098) PASTINACA (froitt Pasti^im, % 
Latin name for a two pronged fork), <f genus 
of Plants belonging to the naiural order 
Umbelliferce and the trib cPeucedanetr. — Eng. Cyc. 
Wight gives pastinaca hookeriana, 1010 frigens, 
10( 9; Sprengeliana, 1008: 

> (6 094) P A ST IN A (Jib S ATI VA, the Parsnip, 
has an angular furrowed stem ; pinnate leaves, 
downy beneath : ovate-oblong leaflets, crenate, 
serrate, often with a lateral lobe at the base. It 
is extensively cultivated in Guernsey and Jersey 
as fodder for cattle In the north of Ireland 
parsnips are used in the composition of a kind 
of beer brewed with hops. Wine and ardent 
spirits are likewise made from the roots.— Eng, 
Cyc. 

(6095) PASTINACA SEKAKUL is another 
edible species of this genus, and is a uative of 
Syria and Egypt. It has a gray root; a terete 
downy branched stem; pinnate downy leaves; 
pinnatifid cut leaflets, blunt and unequally 
toothed. hU). Cyc. Pastinaca Secacul is the 
Shakakel misree (Sium Sisaruin, Ainslie) so pmcli 
used by Eastern doctors, and not without reason, 
for this root is a very efficacious medicine. Dr. 
Boyle thought it came from Cashmere to Hindos- 
tan, but T heard that it is imported from Egypt; 
and hence, probably it is called the)' Egyptian 
(misree)— Honiqberger, p. 322. : 

(BOM) l>A'i'A. Leif of <• r.^lilo- 
tins.— Ren. PA. 219. , -antbrus e\ jt nm 

(1111117) 1‘ATA ROf~» P »"‘licher„,' ng 
of Sida Acuta, lieu. . Z. longini> met with 

(6098) PATCHOULY o/ |. iiAPAT, 
Pogostkmon Pachouli, is f an article well 
known in Bengal, and though its source was 
long doubtful, it is found in every bazar 
alnio-t throughout India, and seems to grow 
abundantly as well as on the opposite shore of 
the Malay Peninsula, in province Wellesley, in 
India, and in a perfect wild state at Peuang. M. 
de llugel found it growing wild near Canton. 
Dr. Wallich says that it obviously, belongs to 
the family of Labiatse, and remarks that “ whe¬ 
ther Marrub'nm Odorotmimim, Belonicoe folio. 
J. Burin. Thesaur. Zeylon, p. 553, tab. 71, 
fig 1, (Marrubium Indicum, N. L. Burman. 
Flor. Ind. p. 127), be our^lant or not, It If; dif¬ 
ficult tp say” ; but be thinks that t&eife » at 
least a considerable affinity . - between--.jtbtoi. 
Viney, in the ” Frendfi Jqarnhl of Pharmady,” 
suggests that flf is the Plecfranthus graVmilens 
of R. Brown, the nsune of the *pbi»t hw*S#r, 
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pa-tha-you-sha. pauchontee tree. 

is tbe RogostemonPatehouli. The odour of coloured : formed of several easily diffusible 
the, dpied plant is strove and p^culi^, »W<1. to layers : the obiter jayers, rather dense, jipd con»- 
person* n^.l«»e«^AI»e,.(R*Bd lops m- pact, and tbe inner ca»oe|lar v A musa species ? 
Portra into England are a foot or more m length. —Ragle., 

iu Europe it ^principally used for perfumer)’ (610.1) PATTUNGA CUT'RAY, Yattunga 
purposes, it being a 6»vorite with the French, Cuttay. , 

who import it, largely from Bourbon.. They Vattunga Cut^j,, Tgjfc .; VJl .v ' 

were led to use it because, a few years ago, .real This is a Twnul name of a; wood which, is 
Indian shawls bore an extravagant price, and, used for dying cotton cloth, mat* bo. of a bright 
purchasers distinguished them by the odour of red,colour. The dye is fixed by meant of the 

Patchouly with which they were perfumed, and Chebulic Myrobalan aud alum_ Aim. Mat. Med. 

on discovering this secret, the French manufac- p. 204. 

turers got in this way of importing the plant (6102) PATOO on ASTA, is a bast from 
to perfume articles of their own make, and thus Beerbhoom, is like the Putwa from Bhagul- 
palm off home spun shawls for real Indian. The pore.— Rogle. 

Arabs use and export . it more than any other (6103) PAUCHONTEE TREE. Isonandra 
nation. Their annual pilgrim ship takes up an Polyandra. In 1855, General Cullen forwarded 
immense quantity of the leaf, they use it princi- a drawing and description of a large forest tree, 
pally for stuffing matrasses and pillows, and abounding at the foot of the Ghauts N. E. of 
assert, that it is very efficacious in preventing Trevmulrum. The plant delineated, was evidently 
contagion and prolonging life. The characteristic one of the Sapotacese and the Malayalim name 
smell of Chiuese and Indian Ink, is owing to an is “ pauchonthee,” and the product, of which a 
admixture of this plant on its manufacture, good sample was forwarded, on examination bears 
Some people put the dry leaves in a muslin bag, a strong resemblance to gutta percha, both iu 
and thus use it as we do lavender, for scenting external appearance and mechanical properties, 
drawers in which linen is kept; and this is the At the same time Lieutenant Col. F. Cotton, 
best way to use it, as this odour, like inusk, is Engineers, forwarded from the Neilgherriis a 
most agreeable when very dilute. In India it is small sample of a product similar to gutta per¬ 
used as an ingredient in Goorakoo tobacco for cha in its smell, general appearance and fracture, 
smoking and for scenting the hair of women. No drawing of the tree was submitted, but 
It requires no 3ort of preparation, being simply a few leaves which surrounded the exudation, 
gathered and dried iu the sun : too much dry- very closely resembled the real Isonandra gutta. 
ing, however, is hurtful, inasmuch ns it renders The trees are said to be very large and nurner- 
1 he leaf liable to crumble to dust in packing and otis in the forest.— M. E. J. R. It seems to be 
stowing on board. By distillation it yields a a practice with the people who collect the Gutta* 
volatile oil, on which the odour and remarkable Percha of the Malayan peninsula, to m ix the 
properties depend. This oil is in common use juices of several other species of Isonandra 
in India for imparting the peculiar fragrance to with that of the true Isouandra Gutta. And 
clothes : among the superior classes of natives in though this mixture confessedly depreciates the 
Penang it sells at the rate of a dollar and a value of the gum, as the products of the several 
quarter, to a dollar aud a half, per pckul. Iu species have, to some extent, similar properties, 
Bengal, some which was imported from Penang the adulteration allows the commercial article to 
several years ago, sold at 11 rupees eight annas be applied to many purposes in the arts, which 
per mnuud. Later investments have sold at a the higher price and the scarcity of the true guin 
iquch lower rale. gutta would exclude it from. It Was therefore 

(6099) PATELLllLE, a family of l’roso- with pleasure that we perused an interesting 
branchiate Gnsteropodus Mollnsca. The shell is communication from Mr. Lascelles along with 
conical with the apex turned forwards ; the one from a former correspondent, WynaaaensiS : 
muscular impression horse-shoe-shaped, open in for the latter confirms what had previously 
front. The genera belonging to this family are been surmised, the existence on the Koondabs 
Patella, Acniaa,. Qadinia , and SipJionaria. M. of several species, five if not six, of this gOQttft 
De Blainville referred these Molluscs to his of useful plants. These correspondents are 
order Cercicoiranchiata, and Cuvier to his order both iuctiued to believ.c that the true'Isonandra 
Cyclobranchiata. Ex. P. compressa. Inhabits Gutta grows in Wynaad, but we do not .{Junk 
the Indian Seas. Lam. The Patella are very tha^this opinion is entertained by tlww<j? Reek 
widely spread,' and few seas are without them, capable of judging. Mr. Lascelles v 

None fyowever appear to have been observed in th% scientific men there, have had going dif- 
the Ajcstic Seas, either by Captain Parry (1819) ficulty in defining the species of the tfee i’ebent- 
or Captain Ross. The larger species are found ^ discovered. Mr. Lascelles scented tbo hnsitily 
piuuapailly in warm climates.— Eng. Oyc. to decide against General Cu&ejtV discovery of 

PA.THA-YCjU-BHA, a bast of Arracan the Panchountee tree Ptoly- 

sW$$$eif<mteeUA'Iength; - fine ip texture, light andra. For if Wynaadensir f present report be 
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corvect.that there are “five if not six' species of bushes with yellow or red flowers, inhabiting 
Isonan&a ou the Kooudahs, the one sent by Ge- North America, where they are called BuckVEye 
nend Cullen may really be what it was named, Chestnuts. They are ofteii cultivated iuSbrdb- 
although Mr. Jeffrey confined, his observations lieries under the tiame ofthe Yrlldw brBcarletr 


to Hating that the tree examined by him wal ttve 
Isonandra Polyahdra of Wight’s leones, thus 
evidently leaving it to Dr. Wight to settle the 
correctness of his own nomenclature. On the 
matter of priority of discovery, it is evident that, 
as with many other objects, the existence on the 
Western coast of India, of a Gutta Percha seems to 
have become known to General Cullen and Mr. 
Lascelles about the same time, but the former, by 
figuring the plant in February 1855, and sending 
specimens of its flower, its fruit, its leaves, and 
its gum, gave that prominent publicity to it 
without which an article may as well remain un¬ 
discovered. We formerly made some observations 
on the wood of this tree. We leurn that the 
wood of the Panchountee tree is in gravity not less 
than 55 lbs. the cubic foot., and that a bar of 
one; inch square, with 18 inches clear of the sup¬ 
ports, «t each end, broke with a long fibrous frnc- j 
ture, after a weight of 440 lbs. had been imposed : 
—though not till this weight had for some mi¬ 
nutes been suspended from the bar. 'Phis tenacity, 
we believe, is as high if not higher than that of j 
teak. The above expeiiment 1ms been made bv 
General Cullen, who has likewise ascertained 
that the Puuehountee tree when tapped, two laps 
at every three feet, from the ba-e to sixty feet 
high, or 40 taps in all, yielded in twelve hours 
about eight pints’ or pounds of the sap. This 
abundant flow supports Mr. Lascelles’ opinion 
that Malabar alone will supply Gutta Percha to 
the world for the next quarter century, and wc 
trust therefore thipt the orders recently issued by 
Government to protect the trees from wasteful 
destruction have been at once acted upon by the 
several authorities of the districts there. — See 
Report of the Madras Museum of 1856 ; by the 
Author 

(6104), PAVETTA BUEV I FLORA K-35 ; 
Brunoujjs, 1065 ; Indies, 148; Rothinua, 1065. 

(6105) PAVETTA INDICA. Lin. 

Pavatty kni, Tam. j Pappnna, Sans. 

Paputta kaia Tat. j 

An ornamental shrub 4 or 6 feet high with 
white flowers, timber very small.-— M. E. J. R. 
The berries are considered amongst the Kais or 
garden stuff# of the Tamools: they arc not how¬ 
ever very$Udat|Bble.— Aiuslie, p. 243. 

(6106) PAtfTTA'TOMENTOSA. Pavetta . 
An indigenous' at^cies of pavetta, with floaters, 
resembling a white ixora is found at Tavoy.-— 
Mason. ' ■*' . ■ 

(6107) PA^TIA* if f spall, division of thf 
natural order ASfteulaoees, (^flering from AEseultn 
itself in petals and 

spiueless fruit. Itconsists , small trees or 


Horse-Chestnut. Two species, P. ‘Indices and 
P. Pandttana, have also been found in the colder 
parts of India, but they / have' not been intro¬ 
duced into our gardens. 

(6108) PAVONIA ODpRATA. Wild. 

Peramootie poo, Tax. J Bulla, Sans. 
Mootopolaglmtn, Tkl. | 

It is this flower to which alludes 

in iiis “ Hindoo Pantheon,” uhdi^P^Bhame , of 
Bela, (p. 450) and which he erroneously Supposes 
to be that of a species of Jasmine. It iMfRust de¬ 
lightful smelling flower, aud is one of those with 
which the arrows of Kama, the god'of love, are 
said to be tipped.— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 163. ^ 

(6100) PA VON I DAS. a family of Rasorial 
Birds, to which the. Peacock belongs. The ge. 
mis Pavo of Linnaeus stands next to Vidus 
[Dodo] in the ‘ Systems Natural,’ and is imme¬ 
diately succeeded by Meleagris , which is follow¬ 
ed by Crax, Phasianus , Numida, and Tetrao. 
Cuvier makes his Pnons consist of the true Pea¬ 
cocks (Pavo, Linn.) and Ijupliophorus. This 
group is followed by the Dindons Meleagris, 
Linn.) the Peiufades (Numida, Linn); aud the 
Faisnns (Phasianus, Linn., including the Cocks 
and Hens— Qallus, Briss ; the true Pheasants 
(Phasianus Colchicus, &o. including Argus, 
Teujm.); the Crested Pheasants (llouppiferes, 
Temm., Phasianus ignitus, fc.) ; the Tragopan, 
(Tragopan Satyr us, &c.); and Cryplonyx. The 
Tetraonidte immediately follow. Mr. Swaiuson 
makes the Pavonidx, the first family of the gli¬ 
der Rasores, according to his arrangement, con¬ 
sist of the genus Pavo, with the sub-genera 
Argus, Polyplectrou , and Meleagris ; the geuus 
Phasianus, with the sub-genera Phasianus, Nyc- 
themerus , and Oeriornis (Tragopan) ; the genus 
Qallus ; the geuus Lophophorus ; and the genus 
Numida. In this work, Phasianus, with its 
sub-genera, Tragopan, Qallus, and Euplocamus, 
nre treated ofjuuder the title Phasianid^!. Two 
species only of this magnificent genus nre record¬ 
ed, P. crislatus and P. Japonensis, — Eng.Cyc. 

(6110) PAVO CLU8TATU3. 

Molir, IIiN».-MiU. Nemelay, Tkl. 

Aunmil, Tam. 

The Common Peacock. This is the Tauu&t Tour 
and of the Greeks; Pavus and Pavo of the 
Romans; Pavon ami Pavone of the Italians ; 
Pavon of the Spanish; Paop of the French; 
and Pfau .of the Germans. The head is f«|s- 
monnted by au aigrette of 24 upright feathers. 
In the male the tail-cQverts consist of , feathers 
with loose barbs gnilof unequal sise, the upper 
one shortest, eaeh tenpinated by numerous ‘qy&n 
or circlets ofa metallic iridescent brilliancy: 
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these the bird has the power of erecting into] 
H circle or wheel, which presents, when the 1 
sun shines on it, W olgect of dazzling splen¬ 
dour which sets all, description at defiance. The 
female bas*the aigrette, but has nit the splen¬ 
did ornament with which the 'mule is gifted; 
fmr colours generally are sombre. This species 
is spread over the north of India and the islands 
ofMalaisia in its natural state. It is the Mohr 
of the Mahraltns, according to Colonel Sieves, 
who describes the wild bird as abundant, in tin- 
dense woods of the Ghauts ; it is readily domes¬ 
ticated, and many Hindoo temples in the Duk 
linn (Deccan) have, lie. tells us, considerable 
tlocks of them. On a comparison with the bird 
as domesticated in Europe, t he. latter, both male 
and female, was found by the Colonel to lie, idrn 
tieal with the wild bird of India. Colonel Wil¬ 
liamson, in bis account of peacock-shooting, 
states tlint lie had seen about the parses in the 
Jungleterv district surprising quantities of wild 
pea-fowls. ' Whole woods were covered with 
their beautiful plumage, to which the rising sun 
imparted additional brilliancy. Small patches 
of plain among the long grass, most of them cul¬ 
tivated, and with mustard, then in bloom, which 
induced the birds to fetal, increased tin: beauty 
of the scene. “ I speak within bounds,” conti¬ 
nues Colonel Williamson, “ when 1 assert that 
there could not be less than tweive or fifteen 
hundred pea-fowls, of various sizes, within sight 
ot the spot where 1 stood for near an hour.” — 
Hug. Ogc. 

(6111) PA VO JAPOXENSIS. Aldrov. (P. 
Javanicus, Hors field.) Mr. lbmnctt, who had 
an opportunity of examining two living birds 
incite garden of the Zoological Society of 
London, in addition to stuffed specimens, gives 
the following accurate description of this species. 
Prevailing tints blue and green, varying in in¬ 
tensity and mutually changing into each 
other according ns the light falls more, or less 
directly upon them. In size and proportions tin- 
two species are nearly similar, but the crest of 
P. Javanicus is twice as long as that, of P. cris- 
tatus, and the feathers of which i| is composed 
-are regularly barbed from the base upwards in 
the adult bird, and of equal breadth throughout. 
Head and crest interchangeably blue, and green. 
A naked space on the cheeks, including the eyes 
and ears, is coloured of a light yellow behind, 
and bluish-green towards its fore part. The 
feathers of the neck and breast, which are broad, 
short, rounded, and imbricated like the scales 
of a fish, are at their base of the same brilliant 
lint as the head, and have a broad, lighter, some¬ 
what metallic margin,; those of the back have 
still more of the metallic lustre. The-wing- 
coverts are of the general hue, with a deeper 
tinge, of blue; the primary quill-feathers are 
light chestnut. The tail-feathers and their 
coverts (train) are of a splendid metallic brown, 
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changing into grben ; their barbs are extremely 
long, loose, silky, and somewhat decomposed ; 
and the latter are almost all terminated If 1 oed- 
lated spots similar to those which mark the tail 
(indu) of the common species, and of nearly the 
same size. As in it, they are pi beautiful deep pur¬ 
ple in the centra, which is about the size of a 
shilling ; this is surrounded by a band of green, 
becoming narrow behind, but widening in front, 
and lilting up a kind of notch that occurs in the* 
blue ; then comes a broad brownish band ; and, 
lastly, a narrow black ring, edged with chestnut, 
all beautifully metallic, or rather representing 
the lines of various precious stones when viewed 
in certain lights. Hill of a grayish horn-colour, 
rather longer and more slender than in the com¬ 
mon species ; iris deep hazel. Legs strong, nnk- 
cd( reticulated, dusky black; spurs large and of 
the same line. ( ‘ Gardens and Menagerie of the 
Zoological Society.’) The bird above described 
is the Pitvo mu'icux of Linnaeus, who, as the 
name implies, described it ns being devoid of 
spurs, rc-lv ing probably on Aldrovandus, whom 
he quotes, and who figures it without spurs, 

! describing it. under the name of Paco Japonenxis. 

I [t. is the Japan Peacock of Latham, the Pavo 
\spirifrni3 of Vieillot. the Pavo Jldrwandi of 
Wilson, and Pavo Javanicus of l)r. Hnrsfield, 
who saw it in Java. Of these names, that of 
Aldrovandus has the priority ; then comes that 
of Linnaeus, which may mislead; then that of 
llorsfield ; then that' of Vieillot. We do not 
»ee anything objectionable in the name given by 
Aldrovandus, and therefore we have retained it. 

(6112) Meleagris (Linn).—The Meleagris of the 
ancients was not a turkey, but a guinea-fowl. 
(Linnaeus however having given this as the generic 
name for the Turkeys, which were not known <o 
tlie ancients,ornithologists have continued it.) Nor 
is this now of much consequence, certainly not 
of sufficient* import mice to change the name ; 
for notwithstanding the confusion and doubt 
thrown over the subject by the learned discus¬ 
sions of the earlier modern ornithologists, it is 
generally known and satisfactorily proved that 
the Turkeys were only known to Europeans after 
the discovery of America, from which one spe¬ 
cies has been spread in a domesticated state over 
the greatest part of the civilised globe It has 
the following generic characters:—The bill ra¬ 
ther short, strong, curved, convex, vaulted, its 
base furnished with a naked skin ; a fleshy ca¬ 
runcle surmounting the bill of an erectile nature 
and conical form. Head and neck surrounded 
with a wrinkled mammillated skin, hanging loose 
like a dewlap as' far as the upper part of the 
‘branst. Hind toe touching the ground. Two 
species are known : one, M- Gallopavo, the ori¬ 
ginal stock from which thff domesticated turkey 
is derived; the other, AL oteUata, a much 
more beautifully plumaged bifd, did not exhibit 
in the only known specimen any trace of the 
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tuft of hair on the breast. That character there* 
fore is fcJttiftted above; but it is not certain ' that 
the last-mentioned species is entirely without the 
tuft, for the plumage of the s|>eciinen was dam¬ 
aged. 

(6113) M. 0 allopavo. This is the M. occiden¬ 
talism f Bn ram ; M.fera of Vieillot; Gallo d’ 
India, Gallinaccio (male), Galiiua d’lndia (female) 
of the Italians; Coq d’lmle and Dindon, Dinde 
(female), of the French; Indiauische Hahn ol t lie 
Germans; Wild Turkey and Domestic Turkey ol 
the British and Anglo-Americans. 

(6114) Polyplectron (Temin). This beautiful 
form was raised to the rank of a genus .by M. 
Teraminck,<who established it upon the bird which 
was named Pavo Tibetanus by Brisson, the C.’lii- 
liese Peacock-Pheasant by Edwards, Pavo bical- 
caratus by Linnaeus, and L’Eperronier bv Buffon. 
Cuvier placed it among tlic Peacocks, pn>pc lv 
so called, but otlier species have been since dis¬ 
covered, which, throwing further light upon the 
modifications of form, well justify its genuine 
separation. It is the JUptectrou of Vieillot. 
— Eng.Ope. 

(6LI5) Polyplectrnm Emph/nmm Male, Length 
about 19 inches. Forehead and crown ornamented 
with a crest of long, narrow, loose feathers, which 
together with the plumage of the neck and breast, 
are rich bluish-black with metallic reflections. 
Towards the end of each feather there is a black¬ 
ish bar. This beautiful and ample tail is sup¬ 
posed not to be erectile, but to be capable of 
very wide expansion. This is the Eperonier a 
Toupet of M. Tcmminek ; the Crested Polyplce- 
tron. Probably inhabits Sunda and the Molucca 
Isles.— Eng. Cyc. 

(6116 ^Polyplectron Tibetanum.Thh is thePaio 
Tibetanus of Brisson and Gtnelin, the Ghinquis 
of Buffon, the Thibet Peacock of Latham, the 
Peacock Pheasant, of Edwards, and the Eper- 
ronier Chinquis, Polyplectron Chiuquis of Tein- 
minck. It is supposed to be a native of the 
mountain chain which separates Hindustan from 
Tibet. In the Polyplectron Chalcurum the 
plumage is comparatively sombre. The ocellated 
spots on the wings and tail are absent, and the 
latter, instead of being rounded, has a more 
elongated pheasant-like form, approaching to that 
of Argus. The beautiful birds above briefly 
noticed, and inhabiting the Indian Islands or 
China, are described as being almost as hardy as 
the Peacock, and there is little doubt that they 
might W domesticated in England. The 
Tibetian Pofrpleotr'on is procured for the avia¬ 
ries of the wealthjr Chinese, and M. Temminck’s 
drawing wtc& taken from a bird that had lived 
for five or dfe. years in an aviary at the Hague. 

► (6Tfl7)^|^p(TeiBmO- The only species known 
if Afgusgi^tliteus. *fhis bird is remarkable for 
the beauty oV its plumage. The wings, the 
secondaries of which are tbrefi times as long as 
the primary quills, are pnmted and ocellated in 
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a manner that defies description. Tins bird 
is the beautiful Chinese Pheasant described 
in ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ vol. 5§» p. 88 ; I/ArgUS 
on Luen of Buffon; Argus Pheasant, Pka¬ 
li an ns Argus of Latham ; L’Argus,' * Arijus gig- 
auteui of Temminck. The unwieldy size of the 
secondaries forms nri impediment to tlie bird in 
its prograss through the air, but they assist its 
pace when running, which it does swiftly with 
their aid. Its flight, when it does rise on the 
wing, is heavy and short. When the bird is-at 
rest or unexcited, the beauty spots on the second¬ 
aries are hardly visible; but wln-n showing him¬ 
self off in the presence of his females', the wings 
of the Argus are expanded, and trailed, upon the 
ground to dis| lay their beauties; and at this 
time the tail is comparatively spread, and is 
raised erect; when at rest it is carried in 
a line with the body, and with the two 
long feathers folded together. The rest of 
its habits are not known, but it is said 
not to thrive well in confinement. It is a native 
of Sumatra, and probably other Indian Islands, 
but principally of Malacca. No proof appears 
of its having been brought from China and 
Chinese Tarturv, although ornithological writers 
name those countries as the places of its habita¬ 
tion. The feathers and drawing of the bird 
described in the * Phil. Trans.’ by G. Edwards 
were sent from Canton to Dr. Fothergill, and 
are slated to have come from one of the most 
norihern provinces of China. 

(6118) Zophopkorus, Tcmm.( Monaulus Vieill ) 

(6119) L. Impeyanus {L. refulgens, Temm.; 
Impevan Pheasant, Phasianns Impeyanus , Lath.) 
We must, refer our readers to the bird itself, qg; f to 
the excellent figure in Mr Gould’s ‘ Ceutury of 
Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,’ for any¬ 
thing like an adequate idea of the beauty of its 
tints; for the greater proportion of the plumage 
is dazzling with changing hues of green, steel- 
blue, violet, and golden-bronze. The bird looks 
as if it were principally clothed in a scale-armour 
of iridescent metal ; but the plumage is soft and 
velvety to th§ touch. The crest on the head con¬ 
sists of naked-shafted feathers, with an oval or 
battledore tip of the same quality ns the rest of 
the plumage, and of a metallic green; the centra 
of the back is pure white; the tail is rounded 
and bright chestnut. Size of a hen turkey. 
The principal food of this species consists of bul¬ 
bous roots, for scooping out which its bill is 
well adapted. Nothing * pertain seems to be 
known of the rests of its habits. It is a native 
of the mountain ranges of Nepaul and the Hima¬ 
layas. 

( 6120 ) Numida (Litrn.). The birds known 
to the ancients under the n&thfe of Meleagridcs 
atid Q-allina NuPtidicet belonged to this genhi. 
They are all natives of Africa, living principally 
on berries, small Slugs, &c. 
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(6l$l )N. Meleagris (thcGalliua tit Nnmidia of 
the ttaliaus ; Poulle de la Guhiee and Pointmle 
Melengvide of the French ; Pintado of the Span¬ 
ish; Perl Iluhn of the. Germans; and Pearl I Jen, 
Guinea Hen, and Common Guinea Fowl of the 
English) is too well known to need deseiiption. 
The bird has been spread very widely and few 
poultry-yards are. without it. In Jamaica, where 
they do much mischief to some of the crops, they 
have resumed their wild habits, and are shot like 
other game.— Eng. Cyc. 

(6122) PAY A WOOD. Paya kuna. 

(6123) FAYUNG in Malay and Javanese, 
and Songsong in Javanese only, an umbrella. 
Thw*M the universal badge of rank from the 
prince to the humblest office-bearer among the 
civilised nations of the Malayan Aiehipelago, 
and stands instead of ihe crowns, coronets, stars 
and ribbons of the nations of Europe. 'I he qua¬ 
lity of the party is expressed by its size, colour, 
or uiateiial.— Onncfnrd Diet, p. 330. 

(6124) PE AC H, Am you a ueslT u.s ic a . \ mongst 


ricty of peach, which comes into the markes 
there about, the middle of August and remains in 
perfection for about, ten days. It is grown in 
the peach orchards, a few miles to the South of 
the City ; and it is quite a usual thing to «ce 
peaches of this variety eleven inches in eireutn- 
' icrence and twelve ounces in weight. This i* 
probably, vvliat some writers call the lVLina 
peach, about which some exaggerated stone- 
have been told. Trees of the Shangliae variety nr<* 
now in the garden of the UorltcuUural Society 
of London.— Fortune’* fFauderint/*, p. 401 

(6125) PEACH PALM. (Guiiielma spceiosai. 
the “ Pupunha, produces an agreeable fruit of a 
red and yellow colour.”— Servian. 

(6126) PEACH WOOD, Nicaragua. An 
inferior kind of brazil-wood, used to dye a fugi¬ 
tive “ fancy red.”— IFaterston.- — Faulkner. 

(6127) PEACOCK, in Malay and Javanese, 
Marak, and in the polite dialect of the latter. 
Manura, wlii/di is Sanscrit. The bird known by 
this name is the Pavo muticus of ornithologists, 
and a distinct species from the Indian one "flW> 
is that ot our poultry-yards. It appears to b? 
confined to Java, Sumatra, and the Malay Pe¬ 
ninsula, and has never been domestiea'ed by the 
natives ot the Atchipelago .—Crawfnrd Diction¬ 
ary, page 331). 

(6128) PEA1I SAUL on VEGASEK. 

Yagas see, Tel. | Peeah said, Hind. 

(6129) PEAR, Pyucs Communis. 

(6130) .PEARLS. 


EEARLS. 

Perlet, Geii. Motu, Tam, ^ 

Moott.ee, Guz. Hitju.' Motu, Tki~ , . 
lVrle, It. : J 

Are well-known gloBulSi* concretions found in 
several species of shell fish. They , consist of al- 
teruaic. eoncenlrie layers of membrane and carbo¬ 
nate of lime, 'i he ’ best . pearls .are . of a yloar 
bright whiteness, free from spots or stains, with 
the surface uuturally smooth and glossy.. Those 
of around form are preferred, but the larger 
pear-shaped ones are esteemed for earrings.. Seed 
pearls are those of the smallest size. The,,most 
exten-ive pearl fisheries are llmso of .(hei Gulf of 
Manaar in Ceylon, and B.ihreeu iijgjpie Persian 
Gulf. Pearls are imported into Bombay from the 
latter place, and are re-exported to England and 
China.— Faulkner. Pearls are fished up on near¬ 
ly all parts of the Ceylon coast and are frequently 
large and beautiful. 1 lie Chinese taught the natives 
their value by offering them very high prices for 
t he finest qualities. The pearl fisheri s lor which 
the Island was mice famous have very much 
the more important of the acquisitions which.says j diminished in their yiehL 1 lie natives account Jor 
Fortune, 1 made in the vicinity of Shanghai*, 1 j the diiniukion bv declaring that the pearl oyster 
must not forget to mention a fine and large va-j k ,,s 'he power ot locomotion and has shifted its 

former quarters to some new ground n&t yit 
discovered. 'I he scarcity is probably owing to 
the fact that the pearls have been disturbed be¬ 
fore they have reaeliwj, their lull development 
which is said to require a period of seven years. 
;Siiice that pei iod the pioeeeds have gradually fall¬ 
en olf until at present they amount to almost 
not.ii,ug. Diving Ibr the pearl-oyster is a favorite 
ordinal ion among the natives of Ceylon, as a 
-kilfu) dixer can earn tea times the wages of 
a faun laborer, and the employment is not, 
a* has been stilted, unfavorable to health, 
but on the contrary conducive to strength 
and vigor of body. —American Expedition. Pearls 
are found in China; and Marco Polo speaks 
of a salt lake, supposed now to be in Yunan, 
which produced them in such quantity that 
the fishery in his day was farmed out and 
restricted lest they should become too cheap 
and common, but such is not now the case 
judging front the numbers annually imported 
from India. The Quarterly Review speaks of 
an artificial mode practised by the Chinese 
of milking pearls by dropping a string of 
jgjtiiall mother-of-pearl beads iuto the shell 
which in a year are covered with the pearly 
crust. —• William’* Middle Kingdom, p. 272. 

1? ear Is, to the amount of £ j(10,OUB,' are WttttU? 
ally brought to Canton ; coral is also a part of 
cargoes from the Archipelago to - China.—-t- 
IFilliam. Pearls are obtiiiriedT'roni * shell-fish, 
commonly called the pearl oyster; n The principal , 
fisheries are on the Coast <#'M«diuiij >tho :Strait 
between Ceylon and the G'oittineut/ tWlsland 
of Balinren, in the Persian 1st ILiinan, 

on the Const of China. The .pearl divers pile 
the shells upon the shore in little pits, and cover 


LooIqo. Arab. 
Mootoo, Cyng. 
Paarlen, Dur.; 
Perles, Fit. 


Margarif ae, Lat. 
Marxvareed, J’kks. 
Shcintschug, Periu, Rus 
Perlas, fcp. 
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them with sand, till the shell opens, and the fish 
is destroyed. The pearls are then procured, 
cleansed, and passed through a kind of sieve, 
according to their sizes': the smallest are de¬ 
nominated seed or ounce Pearls, and are of very 
inferior value. The quality or value of Pearls 
depends chiefly upon their size and colour. 
Their true shape is a perfect round. The colour 
should be a pure white ; not dull and lifeless, 
but clear and brilliant; free from foulness, spot, 
or staiu; surfaces naturally smooth and glossy. 
The shell, which is the Mother of Pearl, is com¬ 
pressed ftvui flat, nearly orbicular; the inside 
exquiskepijolished, and of the whiteness and 
water of the pearl itself. It has the same lustre 
on the outside, when the external coats have been 
removed by aquafortis- It is used (especially by 
the Chinese and Japanese) in a variety of inlaid 
works, toys, &c.— Morrison. Pearls worth fishing 
are found in the seas about the Arrow Islands, 
and in those of theSulu Archipelago, but none in 
size or quality to be compared with those ot the 
Mauar or Persian gulfs. Mother-of-pearl oysters 
are found in the same situations and on the 
coasts,of several of the Bisaya islands of the 
Philippines much more abundantly. Prom Ma¬ 
nilla there are yearly exported about £ 200,000 
pounds worth of them. Mr. Windsor Earl has 
given the following very satisfactory account of 
the fishing of the Arrow Islands on the coast of 
New Guinea. “ But the great sources of wealth 
are the pearl and tripaug banks, which lie on the 
eastern side of the group, and are often several 
miles in width, being intersected by deep chan¬ 
nels some of which will admit vessels of burden. 
The pearl oysters are of several varieties; first, 
the large oyster with its strong thick shell from 
six to eight inches in diameter which furnishes 
the mother of pearl shell of commerce. These 
are obtained by diviug and are highly prized, 
being nearly always in demand at Singapore for 
the European and Chinese markets. This 
oyster produces few real pearls, but gnarled 
semitransparent excrescences are occasionally 
found Olathe surface of the inner shell, which 
are so highly esteemed by the Chinese that 
they often fetch enormous prices. The other 
description is tiie small semitransparent pearl 
oyster, having the iuuer surface of the shell 
of a bluish . tint. Tlte shell is of small value* 
as an article of commerce, but the oyster 
itself 4ft^ e;ikkeins pearls which although indi- 
viduatty of tK*great value,are so numerous, as 
amply * to . repay the labour of collection. 
Pearls of sufficient hiae to undergo the process 
of boring are sometimes found, but the greater 
portion are what gewby the name of seed pearls, 
and are only maiifetable in China, wheye they 
are much valued as a medicine when pounded 
and mixed with some liquid.” Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, Vol. iv. p.~490. The names 
for the pearl in Malay and Javanese, mute, rnu- 
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tya, and mutyara, are all 8anscrit, and I am not 
aware that in any of the 'Malayan languages 
there are native names for it. Occasionally the 
Persian wvord lulu is used. The name for the 
mother of pearl oyster, indung-mutynra, is ex¬ 
actly equivalent to our own, for the Malay word 
indung signifies mother or matrix. From this 
we may suppose that both the pearl and mother 
of-pearl were most probably made known to the 
Malayan nations by the Hindus. It may be re¬ 
marked, that the pearl-fishing of the Sulu Islands 
was certainly carried on before the arrival of Eu¬ 
ropeans, for they are mentioned by the indefati¬ 
gable Barbosa. “ Going on.” says he, “ in a 
northerly direction towards China, there W ano¬ 
ther island abounding in the necessaries of life 
called solar (Sulu) inhabited by a gentile people 
almost white, and in person well made. They 
have their own proper king and language. In 
this island is found much gold by washing the 
soil, and over against it, the people go to fish 
small pearls, and even find occasonally larger 
ones, fine as to colbur and roundness.” Ramusio, 
Vol. i.— Grawfurd, Dictionary “page 330.— Eng. 
C■ -. The pearl is a shell secretion of a spheri¬ 
cal 1 shape formed in a species of oyster, or pearl 
mussed, and said to be produced by a malady in 
the animal, which requires nearly seven years for 
its full development, after which the oyster dies. 
Small pearls which have beer: immersed iu acet¬ 
ous acids, and thus reduced to their membranous 
coustitueir.s, have the appearance of being form¬ 
ed of concentric coats of membrane, and carbonate 
of lime, thus resembling in composition the 
mother-of-pearl with which oyster-shells are 
lined. The precise origin of pearls is unknown, 
but it appears probable that some minute sub¬ 
stance, such as a grain of sand, may have found 
its way into the shell and produced irritation, 
and that the animal, unable to expel it. renders 
it less injurious by covering it with calcareous 
matter. It is sometimes affirmed, that t > produce 
pearls, the oyster must have received some exter¬ 
nal injury : and this is corroborated by the fact that 
nearly all the shells in which pearls are found are 
outwardly contorted, and that a smooth regular 
shell is a pretty sure sign of the'* absence of 
ite pearl. It was therefore suggested to the 
-Swedish government by the celebrated Linnaeus, 
to pierce small holes in the shell of the fresh¬ 
ly-caught pearl oyster, and then restore it 
to its original bed. The experiment was 
tried, but without succps^ A somewhat similar 
plan is said to be adopted by the Chinese, and 
with favourable results. These ingenious people 
.thread upon fine silk small beads of mother-of- 
pearl, aud fasten them within shells of pearl 
oysters, when they rise surface of the wa¬ 

ter at tlte beginning of rammer. The animals 
are then restored to their bed, where they soon 
cover the beads with calcareous matter, and thus 
convert them into pearls. In whatever way pro- 
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<laced, pearls oLconsiilerable 9ize, on account of own proper bounds, beyond which it is not law* 
their beauty and rarity, have been valued at ful to wore, and government vessels oft en the 
enormous prices in past ages, and are still spot to see that no infringement of c6ft tract 
among the choicest objects of the jewejkv’s art. takes place. The boat%T|ach carry a captain, 
Their delicate and silveiy lustre hnsoeen as pilot, and 20 men, of whom 10 are experienced 
widely celebrated as the brilliance of the dia- divers. ' 5 <livers descend at ouce, tire other 6 


moud. The Hindoos poetically describe them a9 
drops of dew falling into the shells when tire fish 
rise to the surface of the sea in the month of 
May, aud becoming by some unexplained action J 
of the sun’s rays transformed into pearls. Pearl 
fisheries exist in Ceylon, on the Coromandel 
const, and in the Persian Gulf, the last-named 
being the most productive. Fisheries of less im¬ 
portance also exist in Algiers, and in the Zooloo 
islands. Two thousand years ago, the Romans 
found pearls in Britain.ami in modern limes the 
rivers of Scotland have afforded considerable quan¬ 
tities, though not of the best quality. Sev eral ri- j 
vers, of Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and Bohemia af- j 
ford pearls, and they are also found in two or three 
Russian provinces. There are also pearl lishe- j 
ries in the western hemisphere. The coast of j 
Columbia and I lie l?av of Panama have furnished 
considerable quantities, but they are not, consi¬ 
dered equal to the pearls of the East in shape or 
colour. Detailed accounts of the pearl fishery of 
Ceylon have been given by the Count, do Noe 
and others, who have had ample means of watch¬ 
ing the operations of the pearl-divers during a 
residence in that island. It appears that the 
pearl oysters occur in hanks at greater or less 
depth in the sea on the western side of the island 
of Ceylon, the average depth, however, being 
about 12 fathoms, and the distance from the 
shore about 15 miles. The right to fish on 
these banks is sold by the Government every sea¬ 
son, ami single auction sale is generally made to 
one individual, who afterwards disposes of shares 
iu the fishery to other parties. The biddings at 
the auction are regulated by the produce of some 
thousands of oysters taken from the beds at hazard. 


taking the plunge when the first ascend. Thus 
a little time is allowed for regaining strength. 
In order to descend as rapidly as possible 
through the water, the diver places his feet on a 
large stone made fast to one end of a rope, the 
other end being secured to the boat. He also takes 
another rope, to the end of which is attached a 
net, or basket, to contain the oysterqjftfi The up¬ 
per extremity of this second rope is ffi|;l)y two 
men in the boat. The diver is also provided with 
a strong knife for detaching the oysters, and as 
a means of defence against sharks, which are 
very numerous in those seas, but which do 1 not 
ofieu attack the divers, being perhaps scared 
by the noise of the assemblage, and the conti¬ 
nual plunging of so great a number of persons.. 
The diver no sooner reaches the ground than lie 
gathers oysters with all possible speed into his 
basket, and then letting go the rope to which the 
stone is attached, he pulls that which is held by 
i the sailors, and rapidly ascends to the surface. 

| Some divers make very dexterous use of their 
feet, holding the net with one foot, clasping the 
! stone with the other, and thus leaving one hand 
; free to close the nostrils, while the other hand 
! holds the rope in descending. The time during 
i which the clivers can remain submerged is vari- 
; ouslv stated, and no doubt it differs greatly ac- 
| cording to the constitution of the individual. 
Some observers declare that in their experience 
it never exceeded 50 seconds ; but Captain Per- 
civnl, in his work on Ceylon, gives two minutes 
as the usual time of remaining under water. Dr. 
Faraday found that by first exhausting the 
lungs, by several deep exhalations, so as to ex¬ 
pel the carbonic acid, and then taking deep in- 


If the average quality of pearl contained in them spiration of fresh air, he was able to hold his 
be, good, the competition is strong in proportion, breath for two minutes and a half. Serious ef- 
The pearl fishery commences in April and lasts feels are produced by this employment, and the 
till towards the end of May. It attracts a con- divers may frequentlybe seen with blood issuing 
course of niaitors not only from the interior of from their mouth and nostrils. Yet this does not 
the island, but from various parts of India, hinder them from going down in their turn. They 
whose diversities of language, dress, and man- will make from 40 to 50 plunges in one day, and. 
ners produce a striking effect. The sea-shore, bring up on each occasion about 100 oysters, 
at other times solitary, is on the eve of the fishe- Their day closes before noon, for as soon as the 
ry suddenly covered with innumerable huts, com- sea-breeze sets in, the signal is given for the re¬ 
posed of a few poles stuck in the ground, inter- turn of the boats to the shore. Their owners, 
woven with bamboo and covered with the leaves and a large assemblage of persons of all classes, 
of the cocoa-nut palm: these temporary dwellings are eagerly looking out for the arrival of the 
often shelter as many as 150,000 persons, flotilla, and are soon busily employed in exa- 
The signal for commencing the fishery is giveu at mining and stowing away the cargoes. Each 
day-break by the firing of cannon, and at that' owner has a shallow pit fenced round and 
moment the several boats cast anchor in the secured for his own fise, in which his 
fishing ground, for at midnight they had left the store of oysters is deposited, and left open 
shore in an extensive fleet, so as to be on the to the air. This pit, or cituUd as it is call- 
spot at the desired' moment. Each boat has its ed, is in the midst of a group of lints belong- 
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ing to the same owner, so that it is under the being placed.in t.he pits which tve have already 
guard- flflus party. Here the oysters life allowed mentioned, And the poftit of the spindle adjusted 
to putrefy under a burning sun, and a stencil to them, the workman presses on the wooden 
arises from them which 5, would seem enough to head of the machine with his left hand, while his 
depopulate the shore of its thousands of inhabi- right, is eifiployed in turning round the bow handle 
tanls. Yet such is not the case. The health of During the process Of drilling he occasionally niois- 

the people does .not appear to be materially tens the p-arl by dipping the little finger of his 

affected, and the oysters are allowed to remain i right hand in a cocoa-nut fil ed with wafer, which 
till dry, when they can he easily opened and the j is placed by him for that purpose ; this he docs 
pearls extracted. To open them when fresh j with a dexterity and quickness which scarcely 
would require much greater force, and would Ik* j impede the operation, and can only be acquired 
likely to injure the pearls. When the putref.u:- j by much practice. They have also a variety of 
tiou is s.ulticientlv advanced, the, oysters are tak n j other instruments both for cutting and drilling 
from t.h &g£ontlo, and placed in troughs made i the pearls. To clean, round, and polish them to 
of tli£ ilWiks of trees. Sea-water is thrown ! that state in which we. see them, a powder, made 
over "them: they are easily opened, and • of the pearl- themselves, is employed. These 
render their pearls to the.washing and slink- j dill'mcut operations in preparing the pearls oo- 
ing of a number of men who stand all on ; copy ii great nmnher of the black men in 
one side of the trough, while inspectors at eaeti ! various purls of the island. In the black 
end closely watch their proceedings, and other j 'own or prtlali of t'olnmbo. in particular, many 
inspectors examine the shells which are thrown of them may every day be seen at tin's 
* away, lest they should contain some of the piv- work, which is well worth the attention of iinv 

cions substance. The woikmcn engaged in European who is not already acquainted with it.” 

washing pearls dare not lili. their hands to their — Taw/iitxmt. 

mouths uuder penalty of a fl >gging, yet a man (0131) I'liAUI.S, ARTIFICIAL. 'The art 
will sometimes contrive to swallow a pearl of of making artificial pearls lias been brought to 
high price. After all the pearls are washed out, such perfection in I’aris, that even jewellers and 
the largest are carefully picked out, from the pawnbroker have occasionally had a difficulty 
sand at tne bottom of the troughs and washed in deciding lnrtw en the nrti;it:!,.l and the real, 
repeatedly in clean water: the next in si/v are The origin of this successful imjtat on is given 
spread out on white napkins to dry in the sun. as follows : A French brad matter named 
The remainder are left to the care of women, .laquin, oaserving that when the small fisii called 
who pick them up and drv them. P aris am or bleak U'//pri»K« rrl/umi/is), w as wash- 

assorted by means of three sieves placed ed, the water was tilled with lino silvcr-colour- 
o.li« above nuother, the meshes in which are ed particles, collected some of these, for tlm 
smaller as the pearls descend. Thus the purposes of Ids trade. He found that the soft 
pearls which will not pass through the uppermost shining powder thus obtained had to a remark- 
sieve are of the first class, and so on with the aide degree the lust'e of peat Is ; lienee, lie called 
others. Another assortment is made as to oo- it essence of pearl, or c.xww.v? d'orient. He. first 
lour, regularity of form, &e., and here the tastes made small beads of gypsum and covered them 
of different nations have to be e uisultod. The with this substance : they were, greatly admired 
Europeans prefer pure white pearls, the Indians and eagerly sought after ; but it was found that 
yellow pearls, and the natives of Ceylon tlio-e this pearly coat., when exposed to heat, separated 
which are tinged with rose colour. Besides t.ho itself from the bead, and attached itself to the 
number of persons who arrive in Ceylon in the skin of the wearer, in a manner that was any- 
fishing season for the sajp of speculating in thing but pleasant. The, ladies themselves, it is 
pearls, there are also numerous Indian artisans said, suggested to Jaquin, the making of hollow 
who are very expert in piercing and drilling glass beads, and covering (lie inside with essence 
pearls, and who practice their trade on the of*penrl. Tip's lie did, and established a manu- 
spot on economical terms. Captain Percival facture, of which some idea may bo gained by the 
thns describes their operations :—“ A ma- following account. Slender tubes of glass are 
chine made of wood, and of a shape resem- first prepared, called tjirnsnh, a term applied to 
bling a^bj^O. inverted cone, about 6 inches opal, and sometimes to the stone called cat’s-eye, 
in lengtE jdddi 4® breadth, is supported upon 3 and given to these tubers because the glass is ot a 
feet, each 12 inches long. In the upper flat sur- peculiar bluish tint. From these the artist blows 
face of this raaohiue holes or pits are formed to minute globules, to the extent of from two to six 
receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones being thousand per day, not caring to make them all 
beat in with a little wooden hammer. The drill- perfectly regular, or free Jfcoin blemish, because 
ing instruments are spindles of various sizes, the natural pearls are not so. The pearl essence 
according to that of the pearls; they are turned is then mixed with a solution of isinglass, and, is 
round in a wooden head by means of a bow blown wdiile hot into each bead by means of a 
handle, to which they are attached. The pearls fine glass pipe. The solution is spread equally 
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PEASE. 


PEAT. 


over Ute w)tole-j»tcrnal surface, by shaking ilia of which two species are commonly distinguished 
lwiirls in a vesstn placed over the table where tlie in Britain ft|te grey field pea, and the white or 
workman sits, and to which he gives motion by yellow pea. Of these two species there nre many 
his foot. When the varnish is equally .diffused- varieties. Leguminous crops are very extenaivu- 
and drv, thebends are filled with white wax; ly cultivated in India.— Faulkner. 
this gives them t he necessary weight, and solidity, 

,. rl renders them less fragile. They me then bof- , 1 llp "’lute, .grem, and brown, are now 

;„l\v.th a needle,.and threaded on strings for sale. ‘: 0,ni »<>» P' !l '» “.e Deccan ; the latter sort 


The holes in the finer sort are limafwith thin are boiled and oaten often in the shell. Peas 


mm*r that the. thread may not adhere to the wax. ! ,u:, . v *f 111 beginning of June, mid con- 
•Vo produce one pound of scales no fewer than j ! » picture until February, when the Wea- 

4 000 iishes arc required ; but this quantity of! ^ becomes warm and the stalks dry up, al- 


Kealcs only yields 4 ounces of pearl 


though I have known peas to be had much later 


The fish are about 4 inches long; tln-v are sold J n fbe. slu-ltmul gardens m the city oj^urungH- 
at a eiu ap rate in the markets afier being deprived j bad I he method o! sowing is very snripltf* they 
t h,-j r gcah s. The value of a pound',>f washed j »«>' *>« ll >'> ln ">> <> r deeper in drills 

scales in the Ch.donnais is from 15 to 25 livres j lu '° ! " 1 ' 1 il space of three feet, be- 

Yiie earlv manufacturers mi if-red great incon- j i1k ‘ 1 generally sow my fi st crop 

ven icnec from not knowing Imvv to preserve the i 111 double rows, uuh n space ol a foot between: 
scales from puliefaeiion. and couse,pun tlv being i « ! ' 11 ; ,,v «o climb, i earth up both 

,,Idi-ed to use. the essence immediately 'it was i l«ivmis room lor the water to run ra 

obtained, lot it. should acquire the intolerable, j 1 llt! m, ' l,|| e- 1 t hen place good strong sticks in 

odour ,f d.eav.d lisli. Attempts were made i 1 ill ‘ ‘'''‘“''e ol Urn rows, mid on I lie outer side, of 
to pres -ive them in spi.it of wine or brandy, but j l: '. v .^"" 1 matmn-, after winch little trou- 
lhose liquors wlu.llv destroyed their hisl.tr. At UU ' ls (Vee f«>iu weds 

Icn.rtl, ,t was discovered that these ti-hv particles I ls ()i W,UIS ‘ ; genual, mid tl you wish io preserve 
can be kept for a lotto- time, in solm 'on of am- j ,ll( ‘ sml ’ <,i,lv ; "" 1 «»>.V ol the plants 

m.rnin, and this enables the manufacturers of j si|»p.-arol a diHeivut kind wlteu in blosiom ; 
arlilieiai pearls to carry on a eous deraldc trallie i ;l| so draw out. till the tlnuaml bad looking plants, 
with distant places where tie- li,h is plentiful, the. J "> P»>*Vi*ut the pollen impregnating the good, and 
supply from tlie' Seine, though ;ilmmlan!, bring ; ^ ^his S(V( ^ K \ piodueeof tlie rain cr<»p, you 
hisutlieiont, fur the purposes of the trade of Lari*. u ^ ?50 ' vn *^oin in the cold weather 
Down to a late period the heirs of M. .Jaonin Mi-y will lie: much finer and last longer Mum the 


h uizth it was discovered that those ti-Isy particles 
ran be kept for a long time in sokcon nf ain- 


cotitiniicd to manufacture pearls to a enn^umra- 
ble extent, in the line dc iVld Lion, ai Laris. 
Anelabor.de account of this art \< riven i»v Do 
3>cost in a work entitled. “ //Art (VimHer <>.t 


a cniM<!tM-a- h (,( * s Mn* former season. I was led to observe 
j on ;ij j> nv j s Mii- fiom seeds that iiad fallen and <^iown np of 
•ivtm I'V Do Mienisclves. if you sow for late crops, 1. reeotn- 
\rt d'iwiirr <>.t Inrll< * Muir being put down in single rows, ami 


Prr/es /?//<•*,” from which moat Kugi sh drserin- ! ,1,( ‘ li,lrs 1Vnm 10 W( * sl: l| iis enables the sun 

• . 'I...., __ ,i.. ...i » l . . i l .. _a •» 


lions of this manufacture have been nbiaincd.- — 
Tondinmu. 

(filSi) PEARL \SIT. The term is applied to 
calcined potash. It. has a spongy texture, and 


to act. upon the whole, and tends to prevent mil¬ 
dew from damp on the stalks. Jn growing crops 
t hat you do not intend to stick, it is advisable to 
put brushwood on one side for them to creep 


. < 1 IV .11 It .11 II. Ild.-i MAIIIIl, nun , . I I | ,. 1 

, , il, .1 over, and prevent much loss m seed Jrorn dump 

wlntisl, pcariv Ills! it. I.,- .-.1 0 , llcr A a „ „ RMM Thckml.tlmUrowbA 


from nitre and chitrcottl. 

(C133) TF.ABL, MCmiEU OF. 


Seepie Alootlioo. Tam. j Imhmg .Mootinm. AIa- manure for (Jtis vegetable is street sweepings 
fioluti- parvur, Veus | t.AV Smlf, llixn. an d wood ashes : do little good at Madras after 
Mother of l earl is commonly sold by the the middle of February. Mav be sown succes- 
jl !) ,c ^ one 1 eic iants, cut into beads and s j ve i v once a fortnight during the cold months, 
o her ornaments which hrst they ctjll Snrat Nllli V c cou „ tn , 

Munnie, owing to their being brought from Su¬ 
rat.— Aim. Mat. Med. False pearto.a re sent The Japan pea lias been introdueed liito the 
from China to India for ornaments, as.,well as United States, and return two and three hundred 


at Madras are the Bangalore and Cape seed, sown 
in drills after the heavy--,rains are over. Tlie best 
manure for this vegetable is street sweepings 


and wood ashes : do little good at Madras after 
the middle of February. May be sown succes¬ 
sively once a fortnight during the cold months. 


employed by the Chinese. per cent. Agricultural lleport for 1854 from 

rtlWmSK. 1’ISUM Sativum. Commissioners of Patents to Houso of assembly. 

Rrwten, Dut. Kirseneh, Pres. (0135) PEAT. A kind of fuel, composed chiefly 

Pv»s, Fr. Goroc-h, Hus. . 0 f decayed fibres of mosses, — Faulkner. On 

mS, era. II,KB. »}*»» “ C . 0lcul, ^‘ in ‘ he 

Gondoo SaniRbeloo, Tel. &' • Falconer showed us specimens very mo- 

W«n, Jap. Pottanie, Tam. dem peat, dug out of the banks of the Hoogly, 

The product of a well-known leguminous plant, a few feet below the surface of the seal; iu which 


Erwten, Dut. 

P$is, Fa. 

Erbsen, Ger. 

Buttana, Gua. Hind. 

It. i 
W an, Jap. 


Kirseneh, Pers, 
Gorocb, Hus. 

Ilareti 3 o, Sax*. ' A \ 
Pesoles, Guisantes, Sp 


i j jsr% 



PECTEN 3P0NDYL0IDEUM. 

were seedsof the Eargalt ferox: this plant is 
not now known to he found nearer than Dacca 
(sixty miles North East, see p. 255), and indi¬ 
cates a very different state of : the surface at 
Calcutta at* the date of its deposition than that 
which exists now, and also shows that the eat it- 
jjy was then much fresher. — Hooker. 'this 
pent Dr. Falconer also found to contain bones 
of birds and fish, seeds of < ’ ucutui « Madrmpatuna 
and another Cucurbitaceous plant, leaves of 
Saccharum Sara and Ficus cordifoliu. Specks 
of some glistening substance were scattered 
through the mass, apparently incipient carboni¬ 
sation of$ie peat.— I looker Him. Jour. J'oL 11. 
mge 34 1. 

(0136) PECTIN 11LE, or OSTREID.E, a 
family of Gouchiferous Mol/nsca, to which the 
common Oyster belongs. It has the following 
characters-Shell iuequivalvc, slightly iuc<pii 
lateral, froeor adherent, resting on one valve; 
beaks central, straight; ligament internal; 
epidermis thin; adductor impression single, 
behind the centre; pallia! line obscure ; hinge 
usually edentulous. Animal marine; mantle 
quite open, very slightly adherent to the edge of 
the shell; foot small and bvssiferous, or obsolete; 
gills crescent-slmped, two on each side ; adductor 
muscle composed of two elements, but represent¬ 
ing only the posterior shell-muscle of other bi¬ 
valves. (Woodward.) The principal genera refer¬ 
red to this order are Pec leu, Chi mi, Lima, 
Placuna, Arwmia, Placunomia, 11 utuiles, Spoudg- 
lus, and Plicatuia. 

Pec fen (Lamarck). 

(6137) PECTEN PLETUJRONECTES. Shell 
sub-eqtiivalve, rather thin, smooth externally 
somewhat convex on both sides. This spe¬ 
cies has the upper valve always coloured, ge- J 
nerally reddish or rich reddish-brown and the 
lower one white, whence its name. In the inside ■ 
of the valves are projecting radiated somewhat 
distant ribs. It is found in the East Indian seas, 
and fossil in France, at St. Paul-Trois-Chateaux, j 
in the department of Drome. — Eug.Oi/c. j 

(6138) PECTEN SPONDYLOlDEUM, is 1 
the only species. The shell is ovato-euneiform, 
plfihulate j whitish tinged with red or pur- J 
plish, especially near the umbones ; the upper j 
valve flat and striated longitudinally; the lower ' 
valve hugest, with the lateral edges turned up 
and raised above those of the upper valve. There 
is a swatter variety, much more round, and ge- j 
nerally ipm delicate. It is a native of the East j 
Indian Seas (Isle of France, &c.), where it is I 
found half-imbedded in coral-reefs. 4 

(6139) Otirea (Ghypheea (Lam ), fossil princi¬ 
pally; 

(6140) Exdgyra (Say), fossil only). 

(6141) Placuna (Brug.).—Animal very much 
tom pressed. The species now known are from the 
East Indian and Bed Sea*,; and have been taken 
on sandy bottoms. M. Deshayes remarks that 


PEDDA TAPASEE. 

the animal is not known, bat th#he is convinced 
that it has a great analogy to that of Anomia. 
The dumber of species recorded in the list of M. 
Deshayes is three living and one fossil (tertiary). 

(6142) PEDALIACfiiE, a natural order cf 
Monopetalons Exogenous Plants, very nearly re¬ 
lated to Perbennceee, having like it irregular and v 
I usually didynamous flowers and a few-seeded 2- 
| or 4-celled fruit; but differing in having the ra- 
| diclc directed towards the base instead of the 
| apex of tlie fruit. From Biguoniaceir, with which 
they are more generally compared, their wingless 
seeds offer the principal distinction. They are 
all exotic tropical herbaceous plants, with oppo¬ 
site leaves and axillary flowers, and are of little 
known use, with the exception of the genus Sc- 
s a mum, whose seeds afford a bland oil not inferi¬ 
or, when fresh, to that of the olive. [Sesamum ] 

(6143) FED ALUM MU REX. An infusion of 
tin’s Pedalium, — Qokeroo, is a good mucilaginous 
demulcent, much used by the natives as a drink 
in gonorrluea. -Be.ng. P/iar. p 304. 

(6141) PEDALIUM MU HEX. Nut. Buu- 
ray-Gokekroo. A succulent plant, with small 
yellow flowers which appear in the rains, the 
green leaves when agitated in water render it 
mucilaginous : this is prescribed by the untives 
in dysuria, the seeds are supposed to possess 
similar virtues. 

(6145) PEDALIUM MUREX. Prickly 
Fruited Pedalium. Lin. 

Ananeringie, Tam. Khussuke kubeer, Arab. 

Burra gokerOp, Hind. Yeanugapulloroo, Tel. 

and Dun. \ Ghcjasoodumoost,ra,S an. 

A pretty lato; plant, with small yellow flowers 
which appear isj the rains.— Riddell. Succulent, 
ramous, annual growing generally over the 
country, but on the Coromandel coast, in 

a moist, sandy s nlfi flowers in the rainy and cold 
seasons. The fresh leaf of this plant, when agi¬ 
tated in water, renders it. mucilaginous, in which 
state it is prescribed by the natives, in cases of 
Dysuria and Ischuria. The seeds which are 
contained in the prickly capsule are supposed to 
have similar virtues and are administered in de¬ 
coction. This plant is called Caca Mullu in the 
Hurt Mai .—A ins. $fat. Med . page 69. The 
fresh plant renders water or milk very mu¬ 
cilaginous without alloying the taste, colour, or 
smell of the liquid. This thickening disappears 
in a few IrtSurs. A watery infusion of tlm kind 
sweetened with sugar is a favourite and excellent 
native demulcent in acute gonorrhoea. Butter 
milk is often fraudulently thickened by the use of 
the leaf. Roxb. FI. Ind . iii. p. 114. — O'Skaugh- 
nessg,page 480. , v 

(6146) PEDDA JANY: 

Piddg janee, Tel. J Buree janee, Hind. 

(6147) PEDDA NEEROODEE. 

Pidda neroodee, Tel. | Borree neerodee- 

(6148) PEDDA TAPASEE. 

Pidda tapasee, Tel. J Burree tapasee, Hnro. 

IA 



PEKEA. 

. (6149) PEDBAWK WOOD. 

Peddawkoo kurra, Tat. 

(6150) PEDILANTHUS TlTHrMALOT- 
DES, Jrw bush. West^ Indies. Introduced in¬ 
to the Calcutta Garden, and now common every 
where about Calcutta in liedgei. A shrub about 
6 feet high, abounding in white bitter milk, 
known and used in America as ipecacUuana : in 
numerous trials no proof was obtained of its 
efficacy ; this is probably the result of deterio¬ 
ration of properties through the influence of the 
climate of Bengal.— O'Miaughiessy, p. 566. 
This American plant, which is used in the West 
Indies as a substitute for ipecacuanha, is seen in 
cultivation occasionally, and in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Calcutta it is an abundant as a wild 
plant.— Mason. * 

(6151) PEEDOO MARUM. 

Peedoo Marum, Tam. | Peemah wood, Eng. 

A small tree wood used for building in Wy- 
naad where it grows plentifully. 

(6152) PEGANU.M, from tibyavoy, the Greek 
name of Rue, of which three kinds are described 
by Dioscorides—the Garden, the Mountain, and 
the Wild. The last is said to be called Moly in 
Cappadocia and Galatia, and by some Harmala. 
It is remarkable that even in the present, day a 
plant is found in the north of India, the Punjab, 
and Cabul, which is called lloonmil by the na¬ 
tives of the above countries, and sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished in India by the name of Lahooree- 
Hoormul, indicating that it. was introduced from 
the direction of Lahore. The Persian works on 
Materia Medica in use in India give Molee as its 
Greek name, according to Dr. Iloyle (‘ Illustr.,’ 
p. 155). It is interesting to find that the plant 
to which these names are assigned by the natives 
of the country is the Pugnnnnt Harmala of bota¬ 
nists, a fact which shows that the investigations 
of the West had arrived at the same conclusion 
as those in the East respecting the plant alluded 
to by Grecian authors ; and this enables us to 
put more faith in the results of swell investiga¬ 
tions than is sometimes done. The plant, which 
is called Syrian Rue in gardens, belongs to the 
natural family of Rntacere, ami is of easy culture 
in any light soil. The seeds, which were for¬ 
merly in use in medicine in Europe, still are so 
in the East, but are not possessed of any peculi¬ 
ar or very active properties.— Eng. Cgc. 

(6153) PEGANUM HARMALA, occurs in 
mauy parts of India, and is found in the Taj 
garden at Agra. The seeds are used in native 
medicine, and called Lahoree HoormuL In the 
“ Mukzzunul-Udwieh,” the seed is called Moolie ; 
the same as the n bywor, of Discorides. Hoyle,p. 
155.— 0 > Skaughnessy y p. 260; 

(6154) PEKEA, a genus of Plants inhabiting 
Guyana, and furnishing the Baouari or Sawarra 


PELARGONIUM. 

Nuts of the shops, a very different fruit from 
that to which the name of Saouari is given in 
Guyana. Pekea comprehends two species, the 
P. butgrosa and P. tuberculosa : the former is 
unknown in this country $ the latter,. which 
yields the fruit in question, is a very large tree 
inhabiting the woods of Guyana, were it is call¬ 
ed Tatayouba by the Garipou Indians. It has 
opposite digitate leaves, whose leaflets are* oval, 
smooth on the upper side, but white with down 
beneath ; the terminal leaflet is said to be 8 
inches long by 3k inches in breadth, while those 
at the sides are much smaller. The flowers are 
unknown. The fruit consists of greenish com¬ 
pressed drupes, which adhere arouud a common 
centre, and contain a single seed of large size, 
covered with a brownish rugged woody shell, 

«nd containing a kernel of a soft consistence, 
and of the most delicate buttery quality. It is 
by far the best of the South American nuts that, 
are brought to England, and much superior to * 
English walnuts, almonds, and filberts ; but it 
is scarce and denr in moat seasons.— Eng. Cgc. 

(6855) PELARGONIUM is the name given 
by botanists to the gaily painted flowers which 
are usually called Geraniums in greenhouses. 

The latter differ obviously from Pelargonium in 
having regular flowers, and in being herbaceous 
plants, while the genus in question consists al¬ 
most entirely of shrubs with flowers ns irregular 
as those of the Pansy. There is a large number 
of genuine species oi' this genus, chiefly inhabit¬ 
ing the Cape of Good Hope ; and as these in¬ 
termix very readily, producing in great abund¬ 
ance shrubs which arc capable of being perpetu¬ 
ated by cuttings, a prodigious number of spuri¬ 
ous species, as well as acknowledged varieties, 
have found their way into the writings of syste¬ 
matic bajfcamsts. For example, De Candolle enu¬ 
merates 369 supposed species, of which at least 
one-half are of artificial origin. While however 
science has been embarrassed by this facility of 
cross breeding, the gardens have been enriched 
by crowds of the most beautiful objects, in which 
the features of their savage progenitors can no 
longer be recognised ; and it is probable that of 
all the flowers which have been acted upon by 
the hand of man, the Pelargonium is that in 
which the result has;"' been ipost striking. By 
care and attention to a few simple points of prac¬ 
tice these plants may be cultivated and multipli¬ 
ed by any one who has a greenhouse, and hence 
they have become universal favourites. These 
points are the following, namely 1, water ; 

2, warmth ; 3, a gentle bottom heat; 4, abund¬ 
ance of air ; 5, as much light as the leaves will 
bear; and 6, a rich soil during the season of 
growth ; and a cool atmosphere,less water, abun¬ 
dance of light, and close pruning afterwards — 
Eng. Cgc. Many kinds of this geuus,thrive well in 
India and are easily raised from seed,, the Horse¬ 
shoe and Oak-leaf bear flowers abundantly, but it 



PF/LFOANlDAi 

is gepeWiHy remarked that plants #rown from 
English aeed do not blossom. Many of the §pfeeies 
thrive well when put oflt in the garden"'but are 
better for being grown in large pots, arid if so 
placed, as only to receive, the Morning and even¬ 
ing sun,will blossom most abundantly. — Riddell. 

(6156) PEtiAN. A very hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy tfeyloir Wood. 

(6157) PELECANIDJ2, a family of Rula- 
torea, or Swimming birds. The genus Peleca- 
nus of Linnaeus, placed in the ‘ Systems Naturae’ 
between J)iomedsa and Plot tin, contains the True , 
Pelicans. {Pelmnuis Onoirocal/u), the Frigate i 
Bird or Mati-of-War Bird ( Trach/pel rs), under 
the designation of P. aquilas, the Cormoranls 
(P. Garbo and P. Gravulus), and the Solan 
Goose and Boobies. 

Pelecanus (Linn. —Bill long, ..straight, wide, 
very much depressed ; upper mandible Ihitlche.d, 
terminated by a very strong hook or nail, which 
is compressed and very much bent; lower mandi- j 
ble f>>riucd by two osseous branches, which are 
depressed, flexible, and united at the point, and j 
from which a naked skin in the form of a bag . 
is suspended. The species of Pdecmms arc wide- j 
ly spread (Europe, Asia, Africa, and America), ! 
though not numerous : two arc European, P. 1 
Onocrotatus, and P. Ori.spus. j 

Phtilacrocorax (Brisson).— Bill moderate or i 
long, straight, compressed. This is the genus j 
Hulieus of llliger, Garbo of Meyer, and ll'jdro- 
corn.c of Vieillot. —AV/. n >/c. 

Pdccanus carbo, the Common Cormorant. 
(Old.) Under-# the throat a large white or 
whitish collar, the upper extremities of which 
reach to just below the eves. The geogra¬ 
phical distribution of this bird is very exten¬ 
sive. It is an inhabitant of the New as well as 
tlife Old Continent. In the latter itW widely 
diffused. It is spread over a considerable por¬ 
tion of Europe, especially the north. It is a 
common bird in England. Its voracity is 
indeed great, mid the way in which it will 
dispose of a large lisli, a place for instance, 
aided in, a great ^measure by the powers of 
compression and dilatation conferred on it by 
the apparatus noticed above, is surprising. The 
specie#' 1 'is. easily dottiesti<s$ed V Montagu, who 
kept pfeej gives a ftvouratne necpuSit .of its dis- 
positibp/rttitl iudeed tlmir‘docility issftbwn by the 
use mild# pf ‘them formerly in fishing. Pennant 
cites says that he had a cast of 

them umht^a wbt hiiw ks, and which would come 

tblm&ir'-"” ; . 

(6158) Phaldbrocorax sinensis Sir George 
Staunton (‘ Rmbftsdr. to China’) states that the 
embassy, iti its ''jjburney to Han-choo-fbo, 

“ bad not piOofedlSttb far on the southern 
branch of the canaff^tadien they arrived iu 
the vicinity of the jplibb where the Leg-tSse, 
or famed Fishing-Bird ofGhitfa (Plialaprbcofux 
Siiieum ) is,bred, and instructed in the avt aiid 


pelecanus. 

practice tff supplying' his oWiier with fish in 
great abunilairee. ft isa species ol the Pelican, 
resembling the Common Cormorant, but -which, 
on a specimen being, submitted to Dr. Show, 
lie has .distinguished iifi, the following ierms : ;— 
* Brown Pelican Or Cormorant, .with white throat, 
thp body whitish beneath and spotted with 
brown ; the tail rounded ;.the irides blue ; the 
bill yellow.” The bird, an undoubted Cor¬ 
morant, is figured iu the ‘ Atlas,’ pi. 37, and a 
vignette at the Afnd of the chapter shows two 
Chinese fishermen carrying their light boat, around 
the gunnel of which their cormorants are perch¬ 
ed, by a pole, resting on their shoulders between 
them. Sir George further says, “ On a large 
lake close to this part of the canal, aud to the 
eastward, of it. are thousands of small boats and 
rafts, built entirely for this species of fishery. On 
| each boat or raft arc ten or a dozen birds, which 
at a signal from the. owner plunge into tire 
water; and it is astonishing to see the enormous 
size of fish with which they return grasped be¬ 
tween their Gills. They appeals -d to be so well 
trained that it did not require either ring or cord 
about their throats to prevent them from swallow¬ 
ing nuy portion of I heir prev. except wlnit the mas¬ 
ter was pleased to return to them for encourage¬ 
ment. and food. The boat used by these fishermen 
is of a remarkably light make, and is often 
carried to the lake, together with the fishing-birds, 
by the men who arc there to be supported by it.” 

(Gl510 OfliLKCANUS, CJtlSTATUS- (Cor- 
moran Lnrgup of Tanminck ; Crested- Corvor- 
| ant of Pennant : Shag or green Cormorant 
| of Gould) It is probable that P. Pcsruarestii is 
identical with P. cristulna. The Ijnhits of P, 
rrisfu/us a ,- e very similar to those of P. Carbo - 

(6160) Plains (Linn.,Klein).—Bill longer than 
the head, (piite, straight, firm though slender,ob¬ 
liquely dentil.d.ed on the edges, which are bent 
inwards, and terminating in a very sharp point. 
This is 1 he genus Anhifuju of Brisson; Plot us 
I of Soopoli; and Ptiux of Muehr. 

| (6161) Plot,us LroaUlantii (P. Africanus 
| of SwainsoiG, It is found iu Senegal, Gape 
! of Good Hope, and part of the coast of 
Asia. (Lesson). 

(616*2) Frpf/aht (Bay.). Feet short j the toes 
united by a membrane which is deepltf notched. 
This is jthe genus Turhypeles of Vieillot. The Mau 
| of-War Birds, or Frigates, are eminently rap- 
j tonal. Bay speaks of their eagle-eyes, vulturiue 
j claws, and kite-like glidings; Their immense 
j extent of wing and dashing habits-have obtained 
for them the name of the swiftest sailing, slpps 
of war that sweep the seas. 

fi Aqurilua. Tail forked,body blade, bill 
red,orbits black.The male is entirely black: abdo¬ 
men bNKe femalewhite. Some accounts state 
ftHtitent of the Wings to be fourteen feet, an 
almostmCredible expanse. * 







Akurkurra. Arab. 
Akkarnpntta, Cvng. 
Scsin. Chin. 
Pyretbre, Ffi. 

Zalin, Wurtzel.Geii. 


PENCILLARIA. 

(6164) PELIJUREB. Thaaicteum. Boot, 
of Thalictrum foliolosum.— Pen. Phar. 

(6165) PELLEVANDEUM (a blister) in 
Gatyam.. * , * ?,. 

. (6166) PELLITQKY : PYRETHRUM. 

Akurkura. ^ ' - 

Akulkurra or Akkurkurha, 
Guz. Hind.. 

Pietro Parietuiia, It. . 
Akkarakaruui, Tam. 

* **/«, 

ltootof Anacylus (or Anthemis) Pyrethrum.— 
lieu. Phar. Anthemis Pyrethrum, is a native of 
the Levant, Barbary, Persia, and the South of 
Europe, cultivated for its root, which is used in 
medicine as a masticatory and a stimulant. The 
root, is without smell, and when dry, it ,is some 
inches long, tough, fibrous, of the thickness of 
a quill, externally gray, internally white. Pelli- 
tory is to be found in most Indian bazars, it 
being an export from Mocha to iloiubay. 
— Faulkner. Ainslie says, “ this root is to be 
found in most of the Indian bazars though 
1 cannot learn that the plant grows in 
this country, I am therefore inclined to think 
that the medicine is brought to these provinces 
from the more Northern parts of Africa where 
we know that it is produced. With regard to 
its Asiatic names there is this singularity that 
the Tamul, Arabic and Duklmuie appellations 
are nearly the same. The Vytianus prescribe an 
infusion of Akkaracarum in conjunction with the 
Lesser Galaugal and Ginger as a cordial and 
stimulant in the lethargic stage of Typhus fever 
and in paralytic affections. They also use it as a 
masticatory for the tooth ache.”— A ins. Mai. 
Med. p. 34. 

(6167) PENANG LAWYER. The walking 
stick, so well known by this name, is a young 
plant of the Licuala acutiiida, the Plass tikooss, 
of the Malays. It is a miniature palm, inhabit¬ 
ing Penang, and attaining generally only three or 
five feet, and in exceptional cases from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. The “ Penang lawyers” 
are prepared by scraping the young trunk with 
glass, so as to wholly remove the epidermis, 
and nothing more, the inside being the substance 
of rattan. It is on this account that the smaller 
thin, sticks are 30 muchmore sought after than 
the larger thicker ones, and are so rare. The 
stikes are ultimately straightened by fire, aud then 
polished.— Seema#. 

(6168)PENCILLARIA SPICATA: Bajrei : 
Spiked M&let. Holens spicatus, Linn. 


PKNTADES. 

his Travels in Africa informs as that the Natives 
of some parts of that country prepare from this 
grain a kind of Malt, which they use for making 
Beer.— Ainslie, Pol . U p- 818.— M. C.G. 

(6169) PENCILS. 


Pinseelen, Dot. 
Pinouaqx, Fa. 
Pinscl, Gkr. 


Penuelli, It. 
PioCeles, St*. 


The instruments used by painters in laying on 
their colours. They are o{L various kinds and 
materials ; sonic lieiug formed of the bristles of 
the boar, and others of camel’s hair, the down 
of swans, &c. — -MeCuHoc It. Faulkner. 

(6170) l’ENERAPAII WOOD on RED 
WOOD. . * 

Malm Nambo, Tki,. 

(GL 7 I) PENKNIVES. 


Temperim, Fr. 
Kulm-Uuslt, Picks. 
Corfu-plumus, Sr. 


Canits. Fit. 

Fedmnesser, Oku. 

Cllfikoo, Churroe, Guz. 
ftlNl*. 

Small knives used in making and mending 
pens. They are extensively manufactured in 
London, Sheffield, &c. „ , * 

(6172) PENNYROYAL. Mentha Pule- 
gium.A mint used in cookery as seasoning and 
in distillation, propagated by division of Hie 
plant, like, spearmint, requires a rich free soil, 
plenty of water and shade— Jeffrey. 

(6173) PENS. 


Plumes a ceiire, Fit. 
Schreibfcrdrcn, Gkii. 
Pemie da scrivere, fr. 


Kulm, Gifz. Hind. 
Pens 

Peru Stwoli, Uus. 


Are well-known writing instruments, formed 
of the quills of the goose, swnu, fowl, or some 
other bird. Metallic or steel pens, now exten¬ 
sively qqed, are manufactured in vast quan¬ 
tities at Birmingham, Loudon, and Sheffield. 
— Fanlker. 

(6174) PENS, Reed for writing Persian with. 

Burro, Kulm, Guz. 

Hind, and Pees. - 
Ainu Mat. Med. p. 194. 


Perin Nanil, Tam. 

Beroo. Duk. 

Pedda Relloo, Tel. 

Tli* Reed pens used by all 


mahomedans in 


Bajari, -Guz. 
Mnltarte, Mai* 
Cuughoe, 


Kumbooloo, SqjHloo. 

Tel. 

Bajra, Hind, andDux. 

Ctunboo, Tak, 

This gram is reckoned more delicate and of 
* less heating nature than Ghohim: like it, it is 
made inton cakes and porridge. Park, in 


writing the Arabic ay Persian character, are the 
prod ftcLoL. the ‘Saadllrum 
of thin? 
countries 
pens are 
capable 
Indianerei 



the *SaaM|ram Sara. This species 
jointed reed, is used in Eastern 
writing with. Persian reeds or 
esteemed, being tougher and 
used much longer than the 
Arundo karka, Linn! is also 
similarly used in Scinde. 

(6175) PENSTEMON. ScRO*gjraAKiNiJE. 
—Penstemon Digitalis^-They ar^r&Yoepus 
plants, and are cultivated as the ^ .rimy 

are qf every variety pf oolofifc—■ 

(6176) PENTAI>KSMI% a ggw of f! 
belonging tq the orm^ (Xustacea. 


1 AM 
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ns large as a citron, and iis stai^cns are otfi 
into five parcels, whence its botanical name.— 
Bug. Ot/c. ' " . ’V • 

(Cl77) PE^APTERA ARJUNA.* 

Urjoona or Urjoon sadra, D,uk. 

Tin's tree, like j^e former, is a common jungle 
tree, the baric is used internally by the natives 
as a topic and is also applied externally as a 
vulnerary.— Riddell. 

(6I78V PENTAPTERA ARJUNA and P. 

GLABRA*" 

Touk-kyau. Burm. 

This is also a valuable timber, found growing 
in all the Teak Forests ; it consists of two kinds, 
both of equal value. The timber is as strong as 
Teak and usually attains a girth of from seven 
to nine feet, with height in still more lofty pro¬ 
portion. This timber has never, I believe, been 
fairly tried for ship-building. Dark-brown wood. 
—McClelland. 

(6179) PENTAPTEIl.A CORfACEA. 

Arrerauti Martini, Tam. 

A tree of considerable size. Native of the moun¬ 
tains of Coromandel, chiefly those of the western j 
parts, i lie bark is very thick ami deeply cracked, 
outwardly of a dark gray colour .—Rhode M. S.S. 

(6180) PENTAPTEEA GLABRA, Telj.a 
Muthie wood. 

Tellk niuddi kurra, Vel maroodmii. 

See P. Arjuna. 

(6181) PENTAPTERA TOMENTOSA, Co.u- 
BitETACE.E. Nulla muthee wood. 

Nulla Muddee, T»i. 

Carroo Maruda, Tam. 

MadvCAN. 


Xglopia aromatica Is ep.umomy.called Ethiopian 
pepper, froid being used aspfsjiper ft Africa. 
The seeds of some species offenq|i-flowers(A’^e7/a 
saliva and arvenm), natives of the south of 
ICurope, were formerly used instead of pepper, 
and are said to be ‘Still extensively employed in 
adulterating it.,,,. L ln Japan, the capsules of Xan- 
Ihoxyltun pipewjjjfan, or Fagara Piperita, are 
used as a substitute for pepper, atkl so is* the 
fruit of Tasmania aroifiatica in Van Diemen’s 
Land. According to Dr. Roxburgh, P. trioi- 
tini is cultivated in the Ea*t, and yields an 
excellent pepper. 

The pepper vine rises about two feet in tbe 
first year of its growth, and attains to nearly 
six feet in the second, at which time, if 
vigorous and healthy, the petals begin to 
form the corolla or blossom. All suckers and 
side shoots are to he caieltilly removed, and the 
vines should be thinned or pruned, if they become 
bushy at the top. Rank coarse weeds and 
parasitical plants should be uprooted. The vine 
would climb, if permitted, to the elevation of 
twenty feet, but is said to bear best when,kept 
Iowa to the height of ten or twelve feet. 


Aaus Bung, 

I’eeasal or LJsan.DuK. 


A large jungle tree with thick leathery leaves ; 
fruit smooth, live winged; the fibre of the wood 
is veijy tough, and used for making shafts to 
gigs, &c. Round lh various parts of India : grows 
to bo a large Umber tree of much utility. Flower¬ 
ing ti&e April and May the seed,, ripens in the 
cpol‘ii'5iui^jfrxp fipwl this timber in 
use Onfeitt Rajnlunundry &kngb,f is very 
hard aira:Mavy and not so stiff as^teaE-r-Ro/^e' 

jyp S jg y , t *. - ' 

plil^^tAPETES PHdfe^EA, Bytt- 

.* growing flowers 


nbIiiaoba; 


axillary, lafSEki^f g j>eauUful bright red colour, 
appear 

msymmm*®*. black pepper of com¬ 
merce is^J^ine4.tNtSirv|ha dried unripe fruit 
(d$g^%.P*>^ plant com- 

ifibnin the Beat Ind^ cul¬ 

ture, being multiplied wa ^ieiHtf % cuttings or 
suckers. The npe fruit, when*R8pnved of its outer 


year. The fruit 
((ranches, in long 
50 grains j when 


It produces two crops in the 
grows abundantly from all the 
small clusters of from 20 to 
ripe it is of a bright ml colour. After being 
gathered, it is spread on mats in the sun to dry, 
when it becomes black and shrivelled. The 
grains are separated from the stalks by hand 
rubbing. The roots and thickest parts of the 
stems when cut into small pieces and dried, 
form a considerable article of commerce all 
over India, under the name of Pippulamoola. 
Almost all the plants of the family Piperacece, 
have a strong aromatic smell and a sharp burn¬ 
ing taste. This small group of plants is confined 
to the hottest regions of the globe ; being most 
abundant in tropical America and in the East 
Indian Archipelago, but more so in the equinoc¬ 
tial regions of Africa. 

The common black pepper, P. nigrum, re¬ 
presents the usual property of the order, 
which is not confined to the fruit, but per¬ 
vades, more or less, the whole plant. It is 
peculiar to the torrid zone of Asia, end 
appears to be indigenous to the coast of 
Malabar, where it lias beenfouad in a wild, state. 
From this it extends between th®an<widjjaii|Sof 
longitude 96 deg. and 116 deg. S. and the paral¬ 
lels of latitude 5 deg. S. and 18 deg. N., beyond 
whichnopepper is found. Within .thes?.limits 
.are th9 islands of Sumatra and Borneo.withthe 
[ Malay peninsula, and part of Siam. Sumatra pro- 
( du oask by for the greatest quantity of pepper. |n 
1842, the annual produce of thia«f island was 


litRA 
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reckoned*! 30,000,000, being fnofe tlinu the 
amouut furnished by hll the other' pepper dis¬ 
tricts in tbq world* •: *.'A t ti^Ue jrfftter U grdivp in 
the Mauritius atid?$e West India Islands, and its 
cultivation iamakmg; soin^ progress on the Wes¬ 
tern ‘Coast of '.'Aran, as’ England imported from 
thcncc 2,9 0 biigl mid .;ca$ks in 1846, and about 
110,000 lbsiiu 1847. hit J. Crawfurd, F.H.S., 
one of the best authorities on all that relates to 
the commerce and agriculture of the Eastern 
Archipelago, recently cstimrit&jj L p.the produce of 
pepper as follows :— 

Sumatra (W«st, Coast), ... lbs. 20,000.000 
'(Hast Coast) - - - ' - 8,000,0(0 

Islands in the Straits of Malacca, - : 000,0(,I0 

.Malay .Peninsula, - " - - - - 3 733.333 

Horm*o, ------- 2 , 000,007 

Siam,.3,000,000 

Malabar, - - - - - * 4 000,000 

Total. - 50.000,000 

If tve add to this, 

Western (.'oast of Africa and R. W. Indies, 53,000 

Java,. 4,000,000 

Mauritius and (.'<*>Ion. ... 80,0(10 

It {jives , 54,133,000 

As the total produce of the woild. 

Black pep|ter constitutes a great and valu¬ 
able article of export from the. Indian Inlands; 
which, as we have seen, afford bv far the 
largest portion of what is consumed throughout 
the world In the first intercourse ol the Dutch 
and English with India, it const it tiled the most 
considerable and important staple of their com¬ 
merce. The production of pepper is-confined in 
a great measure to the western countries of tie 
Eastern Archipelago, and among these to the 
islands in the centre and to the northern quarter, 
including the Peninsula. It is obtained in the 
ports on both sides of the coast of the latter, but 
particularly the north-eastern coast. Tile prin¬ 
cipal quarters (according to Mr. Cmwfurd,) 
are I’ataui, Tringann, and Kulantin. Jn the 
Straits a large quantity is produced in the 
island of Singapore, and above all in Ti¬ 
ming, where the capital of Europeans and 
the skill and industry of the Chinese have 
been successfully applied to its culture. The 
western extremity of Sumatra, and the north¬ 
west const of that island, are the most remarka¬ 
ble situations in it for the production of pepper, 
and here we have Aclicen, fikno, Bencoolon, 
Padaitg, and the country o1’\he Lampungs. The 
production of the Co stem extremity of Sumatra 
or !faleuibarf§j , ’is considerable, but held of inferior 
quality. 'In the : fertile island of Java, the quanti¬ 
ty hStpepj&evf^owTi ^ inconsiderable, tior isifcre- 
'harkablCyor, the 1 goodness of Its quality,* The 
’ of Bantttta hast' always furhtihod^ 
atid Still continues To produoC, the most pepper ; 
but the cultiire bf this creepet^iB'fttet giviiig place 
iti Java to Staples affording higHfe* profits add 
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requiring less care. The experts were, in the 
following years-— : i. ■ 

piculs. lb®* 

1830. *6,001 1843 ...... 8,737,732 

1833....;. 11,808 1848 ....*. '401,680 

1839 ,.... 11,044 1831 ...... 95/37 

18/1 . 13,477 j 1852 ^.... 535,690 

The number of pepper vines in tlte district 
of Bencoolen, in the close "of the year 1852, 
was as follows:—1,571 ;S94 young vines; 
2,437,052 bearing ditto; total, 4,0b8,Pi6. 

I p to the end of September there had been 
delivered to the Government 1,145 piculs 
white pepper, and 1,128 piculs black pep¬ 
per, while of the harvest of 1852 there were still 
probably to be received 330 piculs white, and 
4,967 piculs black pepper. The south, the west, 
and the north coasts of the great island of Borneo 
produce a large quantity of pepper ; as early as 
1721 it was a staple commodity of this island. 
Baujnrtnassin is the most productive place on 
the south coast, and the State of Borneo Proper 
on the noi tli coast. The best pepper certainly does 
not grow in the richest soils, for the peppers of 
Java and Palembnng are the worst of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and that of Pinnng and the west coast of 
Sumatra are the best. Care in culture and curing 
improves the quality, ns with other articles, amt 
for this reason chiefly it is that the pepper of . 
l'iunng is more in esteem than that of any other 
portion of the Archipelago. From the ports 
and districts of Siam 3,5,0) to 4,000 tons 
arc exported annually. The duty at preseut 
levied on pepper in England is 6d. per lb., 
while the wholesale price for ;..thnt of Pinnng, 
Malabar, and Sumatra is about 4U. per lb. White 
pepper ranges from 9d. to Is. Od. per il). The 
prime cost in Singapore is not more than 1 jd. 
per lb. About 70,000 or 80,000 piculs of pepper 
are annually exported from Singapore, of which 
between 30,000 and 40,000 piculs have, until 
within the last two years, gone on to Great Britain. 
More than one-half of the pepper exported from 
Singapore is grown in the island by Chinese aet- 
Ic.rs. The low sellinir price of the article in the 
English market, the high duty levied upon it, 
ami the large freight paid forks carriage to Great 
Britain, now leave so small a price to the culliva- 
tor in Singapore, that the cultivation cerises id be 
remunerative, nud is carried on at a lossjnwl 
has consequently within the last year or two 
begun to decrease rapidly, involving thC^Ohinese 
growers, who arc generally of the poorest class, 
'and without capital, in great distress; A reduc¬ 
tion in the duty on pepper ihas always been 
followed by a very large increase in theocmsiuap- 
tion of the-article, as will aTT^yftp^ the folhiw- 
ipg table; shaping the importation arid eonsurap- 
turn in Great Britain d*miig?S 0 ip>* : ,wf the first and 
last years of the different rates ofduty : —. 
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,, Duty Siugapore |>vtoe- i 

Year. Quantity consumed. a. a- a. d. a,’’ d. 

"1*11 ... 1,457,383 ».. I 10* .. 0 7* to 0 7! 

1814 ... 941,569 ... 1 10* . 0 I t f , I I 

: 1820 1,404,021 ... 2 6^0 Oi.,/0 6J 

1824 ... 1,447,030 ... 2 6 0 5j 

1826 ... 2,529,027 ... 1 0 ;.. 4J 

I83G ... 2,749,491 ... 1 0 .. 0 0 

1837 ... 2,625,075 ... O ' 6 ..0 0 \, 0 0 

1845 ... 3,210,415 ... 0 6 .. 0 2* „ 0 H 

In a memorial from the mercantile community 
of Singapore, sent home in 1848, it is asserted 
that a' reduction in the duty of pepper being al¬ 
ways ntteudeil by a large increase in the con¬ 
sumption, would not load to any serious loss in 
the revenue, while jt would confer a great boon 
on the poorer classes, to whom it has now be¬ 
come a necessary article of/ life. The reduction 
would also be of great advantage to British 
lnnnnfncburer?, as well ns to our Italian posses¬ 
sions, by giving rise to an increased demand 
for British goods and productions, and of 
the highest benefit to the agricultural settlers 
in the island of Singapore, by enabling them to 
procure for their labor an honest means of live- 


Hfcely to take place ; and has in fact partly shown 
itself, already. ,';So«ie Ghincseiujfrnang and 
Prorinpe Wellesley;-ieein, to be preparing.to 
renew the cultivation. 'there is abundant seope 
for the pnrposer on both aides of the har¬ 
bour, (sjwl eyeiy facility, is inland for ear- 
ryiug it oh. . Tire pepped phinf^hf vine requires 
a good soil, the richer the better,, but the ra* 
soil of the higher hills is not cougenial, the Chi¬ 
nese think, to it. The undulations skirting the 
bases of the hill§, and the deep alluvial lands, 
where not saturated with water, or liable to he 
overflowed, are preferred. The Chinese have al¬ 
ways been the chief cultivators, and when the spe¬ 
culation flourished they received advances from 
the merchants, which they paid back in produce 
at fixed rates. When pepper was extensively 
cultivated ou Prince of Wales Island, the Euro¬ 
pean owner of the laud had the forest cleared by 
contract, and the vines planted by contract, and 
when the vines came into bearing the plantation 
was farmed to tlie Chinese from year to vear, on 
payment ol a specific quantity of pepper. Any 
other plan would have ruined the capitalist, as 
the culture is almost entirely in their hands in 


lihood. The pepper vines, which are allowed to 1 the Straits’ Settlements, and they will not work 
climb poles or small trees, are tolerably produc* so well for others as when they are specially in- 
tive at Singapore ; and pepper plaining is esteem- tercstcd. The Plants are set out at intervals, anery 
ed by the Chinese to be a profitable speculation, tent/, of from seven to twelve feet., according to the 
particularly if they are enabled to evade. Lite pay • degree of fertility of the soil, so that there arc from 
meat of quit-rent. An acre of pepper vines 8-•() to I,' 00 vines in one orlong of land ; toeach 
will yield 1,161 lbs. of clean pepper. In Sumatra vine is allotted a prop of from ten to thirteen feet 
a full grown plant has been known to produce high, cut from the thorny tree called dadnp, or 
seven pounds; in Tilling the yield is much more, where that is scarce, from the less durable boou- 
The average produce of one thousand vines is </Iul ; tliesc-props take root, thus affording both 
said, however, to he only about 450 lbs. shade and support to the; plant. The plant ma^f 
Colonel Low, in* his “ Dissertation on l’iu- be raised fiom seed pcp|/^r, but the plan is not 
nng,” published at Singapore some years ago, approved of, cuttings being preferable, ns they 
gives an interesting account of the culture:— soonest come into bearing. The pits in w^ich 
" Pfeppcr was, during many years, the staple pro- these cuttings arc set should be a foot-anil a-half 
duct of Pinang soil, the average annual quantity square, ami two feet iu depth ; manure is not 
haviug beeu nearly four radiums of pounds; but. often applied, and then it is only some turf nsheoi. 

f jreviou* to the year 1810, the above amount However unpicturysque a pepper plantation may* 
lad deci’thtsed to about two-and-a-half millions he,still its neat, and uniform appearance renders V 
of pounds, iyluch was the result of the eonti- .die landscape lively, and there can be little doubt 
nei^al system. The price having fallen at dial the island has suffered in its salubrity sinoethe 
length to three and three-and-a-half dollars the jungle usurped the extensive tracts formerly un- 
a fofr occasional exceptions ol tier pepper cultivation. When the vine has reach- 
iisesr^t%i£!fti'tivation of this spice was gradually ed the height of three or tour feet, it is bent down 
abnqdoji4$&pd the total product at this day does and laid in the earth, anil about five of the strong- 
not exc©^^!900 piculs. The original eost, when est shoots which now spring up are retained and 
pepper wuis $$ $ high price, together with charges carefully trained up the prop, to which they are 
of 4b Europe, amounted to tied by means of ligatures of some creeping plants. 

Z 86,85f'#6r eyiiiflfdfere bqftdrcd tons, anil the loss One Chinese, after the plantation has been farra- 
by. was ta ge w^aebthuated at JS5.405. In 4818 ed, can take care of two orlongs ofsiancLt ; The 
there remain«5i«h»%lil» , ifl8« ! d 1,480,265 pepper thsual mode is this »•—an •advance if wade by tfye 
vines in beenng:jTM»U/tbf • ;average value of ex-r capitalist^to the labourer for building;a house* jfpd 
porte flf pep per,- froin iPinebg. inSuding that re- for agricultural implements; he then receives 4eio 
oesved ff»m ''btluir pjacee ttweged at 106,870 ^oUars ; .montldy to subsisjt on, until the «nd-nf 

-th^ the IliiBd.'yeari-wheu the, estate or is 

fall of jmces hae sa g^t^^wmshed the cuRiva- eqplly drilled bet|ri»t-4lie contracting verities, 
tion of pepper hd the aestnwd. thftt a reaction i» The Chinese did even European cultivators used 


lira 
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formerly to engage tlie€hinese who had just 
arrived from China ; they paid off their passage- 
money, *nd then ajfowed 'them two dollars 
monthly, for prdvi^dn^for one year,: wit^ a suit 
of Rothes, by which means the cost of the labor 
of one man avended nbplit three dollars monthly; 
but this plan isfUttended with risks. The cost 
attendant, on the cultivation of two orlongs of 
land, with pepper, for three years—the Chinese 
laborer receiving the usual hire of five Spanish 
dollars monthly—will be nearly as follows:— 

Spanish dollars. 

Price of laud, clearing, and planting. 40 

Quit rent, at 75 cents per annum per orlong 9 

Two thousand plants. 4 

„ dadap props. t5 

Implements. 6 

House. 10 

Labor. 200 

lnlei’cst, loosely calculated at. 30 


Total Spanish dollars. 305 

In a very good soil a pepper vine will yield 
about one-eight of a pound of dry produce at the 
end of the first year; at the end of the second, 
about a quarter of a pound ; and at the expira¬ 
tion of the third, probably one pound ; at t he end 
of the fourth, from three to threc-aml-half pounds; 
ditto fifth, from eight to ten pounds. After 
the fifth year up to the fifteenth, or even the 
twentieth year, about ten pounds of dry merchan¬ 
table produce may be obtained from each vine, 
under favourable circumstances. The Chinese 
speculator used to rent out his half-share of a 
new plantation for five years, to his cultivating 
partner, after the expiration of the first three 
years, at the rate of thirty piculs per annum ; the 
total produce of these live years giving about 
fifty-six piculs annually as an average. A popper 
plantation never survives the thirtieth year, un¬ 
less in extremely rich soil, and then it is unpro¬ 
ductive ; nor will the young vine thrive on an 
old worn out pepper land, a peculiarity which is 
applicable to the coffee tree. The chief crop 
lasts from August to February. Four pounds 
of dry produce, for ten of green, is considered a # 
fair estimate. Great care is requisite in the 
management of the vine, and especially in training 
and tying it on the props. It is subject to be 
injured by the attacks of a small insect. : The 
green,pepper dries in two or thftee di%j^pd jffit 
is intended that it shall be black, lt^w;pulled 
before it is quite ripe. To make white ^epper; 
the berry & allowed to remain somewhat lodger 
vine * it is, when plucked, immersed in 
bbfluyj water, by means of which process and 
subsequent friction, before drying, the. husk is 
separated. The exports of pepper from Piriatlg in 
four years hate been— In 1849, 0,691,233 lbs.; 
m 1850, 6,897,783 lbs, ; hi 1851, 2,366,933 
lbs. ; in 1858,2,140,133 lbs.” - A small qttanti- 
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ty of pepper seems to be annually exported from 
Ceylon, which is presumed to be the growth of 
that islands; thus there were ;— 

54 cwts. shipped in ;.. 1842 

83 „ .. J 843 

102*j „ v >, .1844 

' , ? ’ ‘ , ' - ' ** 

In the Customs returns of Ceylon, it is classed 
with cardamoms, mid 160 lo l?0ctyt. of thetwo 
were shipped in each of the years 1850 and 1851. 
In 1852, the quantity was smaller. Pepper culti¬ 
vation has been introduced into the'Mauritius, 'aud 
in 1839 more than 500,000 lbs. were .imported 
from thence, but as the shipments have since de¬ 
creased, it has, it is is presumed, given place to the 
more profitable staple sugar.— Simmottds, p. 428. 
The natural family pipernoric includes four 
plants of great utility to mankind. Two of these, 
Piper nigrum or black pepper and Piper loogum 
more recently named Chaviea Roxbnrghii or 
long pepper are chiefly used for dietetic and culi¬ 
nary purposes while others piper Cubeba now 
Cubeba Officinalis and Artatifhe elongata or the 
matico plum are principally employed in medi¬ 
cine. The plant which yields cayenne, Capsicum 
annuuni, often improperly termed cayenne pepper 
docs not belong to the family of Pjperaeeie at 
all but to that of Soleuaeem. The pepper of 
commerce is furnished by Piper nigrum, and it 
is to this species, therefore, that ou the present 
occasion we shall have to direct attention. The 
black pepper plant grows both in the East anil 
West Indies, in Sumatra, Java, and other islands, 
it is a shrubby, climbing pliirtt,, which attains I he 
height of from right to twelve feet. The berries, 
or peppercorns, grow on terminal flowers-stalks or 
spadices. They are at first green, but change 
subsequently to red and then t.o black. When 
any of the berries on a spadix have begun 
to turn red, the whole are gatheypd, dried 
in the sun, and the stalks separated by 
the hand. In drying, the succulent part of 
each berry becomes contracted and wrin¬ 
kled, forming a hardened wrinkled cortex, 
the corrugations being much raised, and describ¬ 
ing a kind of elevated network. The following 
more detailed particulars concerning the grofrth 
of the pepper plant and the gathering of the 
berries are extracted 'from M’Gulloch’s “ Die- 
l-tionary of Commerce.” “ It climbs to the height 
of twenty feet but is said to bear best when 
restrained, to the height of twelve feet. It 
begins to produce at about the third year, and 
is in perfection at the seventh ; continues id tin# 
.State for three or four years; and deeiines for 
about os many more, until it ceases' to he' worth 
keeping, The fruit grows abundantly Ikotp all 
its ! branches, in long, snihll ohjslmrr pf fKan 
twenty to fifty grains. WhefiIfoe’ik'a : %right 
red color. After being jjnthewdffi- i#fpreiuPen 
mats in the sun, when it red dMor and 

becomes black and shrivelledWSw see it. The 
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grains are separated from the stalks jby hand? 
robbing. Ttrtit which lias been gntheiffi a| ^hh 
proper period shrivels the best but i|'pldcked 
too jopn, it wi'l become, broken agd dusty in 
its removal from places to place. * The v|he.pro¬ 
duces two crops in the year but ^h^jgsons 
arc subject to grftat irregularities. Those berries 
afe the best which arc not too small nor too 
mueli corrugated, which are heavy atwl sink 
readily in water. The two varieties of pepper 
known as “ black” and “ white” pepper are 
both obtained from the same plantblack 
gronud pepper is the entire berry reduced to 
powder, ?while the white consists of the same 
berry, decorticated or deprived of its outer and 
black husk or covering. We Icani from Pereira 
that three kinds of black pepper are distinguish¬ 
ed by wholesale dealers. These are :—“ Mala¬ 
bar pepper. 7 —'This is the most valuable it. is 
brownisbrblack. free fom stalks and nearly 
free from dust.” “ Penang pepper. This is 
brownish-black larger, smoother, free from 
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I layer. and yelllcfft. cells 6f the 

; seed itself. has lpb^Tjeen nojorjous that pepper 
I'M one of those artieles mpstliabie to adulteration. 

| QotwithsteQtKng'^hieti'^te^ hm Vift. importance 
of the siibjeet in a fiscal posn^'hf yletv, bpic l$Ue 
has hitherto been effectetl'in bringing to light tb^ 
nature of the sophistications praCnsedi and more 
particularly in describing the" methods of tlieir 
i detections. Of statements indeed we have several 
but of either proofs or directions scarcely any 
worthy of notice or entitled to confidence. 
In support of these assertions, we proceed 
to make reference to the more important as well 
as recent authorities on the subject of the adiil- 
tor.iti m of food. Thus in the “ Supplement” to 
Dr. Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arte, Manufactures 
and Mines,” we do not meet with any infor¬ 
mation respecting the adulteration of pepper 
worth ipi ting. In M’CiiIloch’s “ Commercial 
Dictionary” we observe the solitary remark, 
“ Black pepper, sold ground is said to be adul¬ 
terated with burnt crust" of bread.” In Mitchell’s 


stalks, but very dusty. It is sometimes used in 
England to uinuul’aeture white pepper.” Sumatra 
Pe|>pcr. This is the cheapest sort; it is lilaek 
mixed with stalks and contains much dust. ITuler 
the name of Sumatra pepper, some dealers in¬ 
clude the Penang or brownish-Muck sort, and the 
black Sumatra sort. Three kinds or varieties of 
white pcpjier have also been distinguished. “ Telli- 
cherl v pepper, which is of two kinds : large fine 
Telliclicrry pepper is larger and whiter than 
any other description of white pepper, and 
fetches a higher price ; small or coriander-like 
pepper is shrivelled.” Common white'pepper 
comes from Penang by Singapore, it is round, 
and not shrivelled, its value depends on its size 
and whiteness.” “ English bleached or While 
pepper. When the two preceding sorts are 
scarce, brown, Penang pepper is bleached. The 
yellovrest and largest are chosen for this purpose 
for neither an expensive nor small sort would pay.” 

Structure of fthe Berry. The berry of the 
black pepper,plant possesses a structure of con¬ 
siderable copplicatibn mid of much interest and 
sini^; wi^hoht an accurate knowledge of its 
miuhte^OlfcifliiSMtion we cannot hope to be in a 
positio^te detect the numerous adulterations to 
which 1 i loi - niticle is subject., it becomes ne¬ 
cessary 4 §-(describe somewhat minutely the 
ti aw i ff ! enter into its formation . 1 In a 
section.;*^ Jfefe® rf - .berry, two parts are to b§ dis- 
tinguisbed an outer-ond an inner, the first is black 
or reddish and the second more or less, 
white, the centre of, 

the seed wh^ it %|icq«e»tiy soft and pulveru¬ 
lent. $ha ajstiveof black pepper de* 
pend upony*nacr$;« 

f' it ,f t '• * ^ ? „ 

cvysteUmb|e ,euh#iw» eaHed pipeline, which 
exists also hi" long fa cubelis. The 

resin W sitSted^/k «*ter part of the 
cortex, the volatileoil in theinner part or fourth 


i “Treatise on the Falsification of food” we find the 
! following observations. “ In the state of powder 
| pepper is nearly always adulterated; substances 
| being sold for the express purpose. It is often, 
j mixed with powdered husks of mustard, which 
I are openly sold for this purpose, as is also the 
sweeping from the pepper warehouses under the 
name of P. D. or Pepper dust; and yet ari 
inferior kind of these adulterations is sold under 
the name of D. P. D. signifying the dust or 
dirt of pepper dust.” No directions, be it 
observed, are given for the detection of the 
adulterations referred to in the above quo¬ 
tation. Normandy, in bis “ Commercial Hand¬ 
book of Chemical Analysis,” remarks, “Both 
black and white pepper, when ground,, are 
very often adulterated, and sometimes in an 
extraordinary degree, with ground oil-cakc, lin¬ 
seed-meal, and other like substances. The best 
wav of providing against adulteration is, like 
that for cofi’ee, to buy tbc article in the grain, 
and to examine whether it has the appearance 
which we have described above, and which i£ tlie 
j criterion of a good quality,” and in a subsequent 
| paragraph he writes. “ For the purpose of as- 
j curtaining whether ground pepper is genuine and 
I of good quality, the best way consists in ascer¬ 
taining the amount of piperine contained’in the 
pepper uijdejr examination.” Thus here, again, 
no instruiPfflus are given, by which the nature of 
the adulterations practised in each Case fljav' be 
determined, but we are recommended to nf’cer 1 - 
> tain the amount of pipeline present, ani| whfcli, 
,yhen known, tells us nothing nbicjut t1ji6’a(|lu!tera- 
tinns. of the; article, hpt shripW ; hijijoateS* quaw; 

jg^t^or Inid^ana^ jijljrig- 
lyoontaiu ippchoflittle pipttnn, anti jbt boner* 
fectly “ geuuii^.’^ Aitliongh the worlj Hofr. |»$* 
m#ndy was pphJiyhed jtlje year I'SSO not a 
syllable is said about the application dfthie tee* 
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croseope to Ihe .detectiou of the adulterations of 
pepper. The lastsuthbrily to whom we shall 
refer w Pereira who in tne description of piper 
nigrum as iii ihe hubr edition of his 

“ Mat eria Medica” ami, under the head, adulter¬ 
ation Writta “SagoisSaid to'hare been used to 
adulterate ground white pepper. The micros¬ 
cope would readily dedect the fraud the starch 
grains of sago, being very much larger than 
those of pepper from hick they also differ in 
shape. The above paragraph compiles the! 
whole that is said by Dr. Pereira, on the adultera- j 
tion of pepper. We have now to state that by 
means of the microscope applied to the elucida¬ 
tion of structural botany we have succeeded 
in detecting in the most, satisfactory and 
conclusive manner the adulteration of pepper 
Bjr not less than five different substances namely 
linseed, mustard-seed wheat-flour pea-flour and 
ground vice. On Factitious Pepper berries. Some 
years since it was not uncommon to meet with 
artificial pepper corns instances of their occur- 


Ibs: and in the first six inoiuhs of 1854, 
1,650,721 lbs. WebfeEeve,tbftt wereThe duty 
ott pepper still furthcr mlucetl, the revenue 
would be found to suffer scarcely at. all, and 
that the increased consumption and lessened 
induce meat to adulteration ‘h’hidli wwddexist, 
would cause the sum fully to equnl/ifit did not 
exceed, the present amount .—Food (wetit« Adul¬ 
teration*, p. 42. Pepper is a tegular ciop 
on the Western Coast, of India ii»; Cborg, My¬ 
sore, Canara and Travnncore. ' 

The following varieties were examined. 

l»lack Pepper. Long, Pepper. 

White Pepper, Cubelis. 

! The two fiist are the same substance, but the 
I white pepper is less pungent than the black, 

! from winch the wrinkled covering has been re- 
i moved by bleaching, which improves the colour, 
i but deteriorati s the quality. The quantity of 
black pepper exported is immense, that of Ma¬ 
labar is the best.— M. E. J. It. 


ence are mentioned in “Thompsons Annals of 
Cheinstry ami also by Aceum in the second : 
edition of his celebrated Death in the pot. Thus 
Accum writes I have examined large packages 
of both black and while pepper by order of the 
Excise and have found them to contain about 
sixteen per cent of this artificial compound. This ' 
rpurious pepper is made of Oil eakc (the 
sesidue of the linseed from which the oil has ’ 
beeu pressed, common clay and a portion of 
cayenne pepper formed into a mass auil granula¬ 
ted being first pressed through a scive ami then 
rolled in a cask. The period during which ; 
this fraud prevailed was probably confined to 1 
the time, which expired in 182:5, when the : 
duty amounted to no less than 2s. fid. on a single 1 
pound of pepper. It appears. First, that more 
than half of the peppers purchased previous to 
the recent couvictious were adulterated. 8ecoml, 
that a much less, although still a considerable 
proportion of the samples procured subsequent to 
those convictions were likewise adulterated. The 
present duty on pepper is fid per pound, and 5 
per cent, thereon, which yielded, for the year 
1850, no less than £85,52(5 Ss. Id. We thus 
perceive how great is the interest of the Govern¬ 
ment to prevent the adulteration of this article, 
by which thousands are lost to the Exchequer 
annually. The sum of £85,526 8s. reduced 
to sixpences, gives the number 6f pounds 
consumed in the year 1850 viz., 1,710,536 
pounds. Mr. Cullbeh estimates the quantity of 
pcpjHSr retained for consumption in the year 1 842 
w 2,679,624 pounds and the income derived 
fridttUbe duty iff only £70,848 8s. 4d. These 
two stafoiiietits it is iinpoOsible to reconcile, for, 
if correct upwards tff 1,0011,000 pounds must 
hovp esenfied thc . <Jttty v altogether. There 
entered T o^nsurnF in the 

year 18***. $,(S*y|jfc;ibs j • ty*I8W, 3,461,833 


IlLACIv. FKI’l’EU UXl’ORTKD FKOM SINGAPORE. 






Piculs. 

Value in -rupees. 

1H41. 

..Total E 
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of Singapore 

...21,231... 

47,674 
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.. Exports 

... ..... 
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.Growth 

of Singi 
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.. 32.277.. 
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..Exports 
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of Singn 
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of Singn 
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,.42.995... 
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of Singii 
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...39,019.., 

856,443 

1840.. 
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.. 50 709 


„ ,, 

.Growth 

of Sin git 

pore 

...35.712 


1847., 

..Exports 



...60,994 


it 

. Growth 

of Singapore 

...36,565... 

828,397 


Fliny, the naturalist, states that the price of pep¬ 
per in the market of Rome in his tiiue was, in 
English money, 9s. 4d. a pound, and thus we 
. have the price of pepper at least 1,774 years ago. 
, The pepper alluded to must have been the pro¬ 
duce of Malabar, the nearest part of India to 
| Europe that pioduced the article, and its prime 
j cost could not have exceeded the present one, or 
I about 2d. a pound. It would most probably 
I have come to Europe by crossing the Indian 
j and Arabian oceans, with the easterly monsoon, 
sailing up the lied Sen, crossing the desert, 
dropping down the Nile, and making its way 
along the Mediterranean by two-thirds of its 
whole length. This voyage, which in our times 
can be performed in a mouth, most probably then 
took eighteen. Transit and customs duties must 
have been paid over and over again, and there 
must hare been plenty of extortion. . All this 
will explain how pepper could not be sold in the 
Roman market under fifty-six times its prime 
cost. Immediately previous to The discovery 
of the route to India Cflpe of Good 

Hope, we find that the .pjrjee, ofpepper in 
t|»e markets of Europe had fnllefi to 6s. a 
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or 3s. 4d. less than in the time of Pli¬ 
ny. What probably contributed to this fall, was 
twe superior skill in navigation of tl» aMW ctot- 
*yerte<f Arabs, and the extension of their eofci- 
jneroe to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
whieh abounded in pepper. After the great dis¬ 
covery of Vaisoo de Gama, the price Of pepper 
fell to about Is. 3d. a pound, a fall of 8s. Id. 
from that of the time of Plinv,' and of 4s 9d. 
from that of the Mohoramednn Arabs, Turks, 
and Venetians: 

In 1826, 14,000,000 lbs. of pepper were im¬ 
ported into the United Kingdom, of which about 
0,500,000 were re-exported. 1 n 1841,15,000,000 
lbs. were imported, of which 6,500,000 where 
reshipped to other countries. The home consump¬ 
tion, it wiH be seeti,nowraveages about 3,250,000 
lbs i 


f '' - 

Imports. 

Home consumption. 

. 1 ' » , : 

lbs. 

11)8. 

1845.,. 

...9,852,984... 

3,209,718 

1846... 

...5,906,586... 

3,299,955 

1847.-.. 

...4,669,930 .. 

2,966,022 

1848... 

...8,125,545... 

3,185,337 

1849... 

...4,796,042... 

3,257,911 

I860... 

...8,028,319.. 

3,170,883 

1831... 

.3,996,496... 

8,303,403 

1832... 

...6,641,699... 

3,524,501 


1843 

1814 

1845 

1847 

1848 

1849 


Peas. 


The following return shows the number of bags 
of pepper imported into the United Kingdom, 
with the quantity retained for home consump¬ 
tion :— 

Imports. 

Black. White. Black, 
bags. bags. bags. 

37,840 ... 3,861 ... 21,163 
60,705 ... 2,123 ... 23,525 
80,600 3,208 ... 30,294 

37,194 ... 1,230 ... 28,708 
65,518 ... 3,042 ... 31,605 
43,651 ... 2,610 ... 32,246 
— JSimmouds. 

(0184) PEPPER, LONG. Ciiavica llox- 
burglrn. 

Dar-Filfil. Arab. 

Tipili, Of w- ■ 

Poivrejonj. F«. 

Lange rfeSer,GKB. 

Pepeelee GjX. Bind. 

Kppali.Krishna Sans. 

Pimenta larjpySr. 

Pepe lungo, If. \ 

This speciesVof pepper is the produce of a 
perennial plarit\Pywr longum), a native of 
Bengal, Siam 8cc\ The fruit is hottest in its 
immature state, anoJs therefore gathered whilst 
green, and dried in lhC sun.. It is met with in 
entire spikes about ariloeh long, possessing a 
darirish brown, of gray-plWr. It has a weak 
aromatic ©flour, ms fiery,'hnd pungent 


HHninod for home 
consumption. 

White, 
bags. 
2,257 
2,122 
2,861 
2,654 
2,050 
3,850 


Chahijawa, J.w, 

Piper Longum, Lat. 
Tabee Mai., 
Filfilli-daraz. 

Tipili, Tam. 

Pipuloo, l El.. 

Pipel. Duk. 


peucim. 

(61S5) PEPPER ROOT. 

Filfel-MOoeh, Arab. ■ ' | Qrutfttiika,- Pipnali-Mula, 

shl. JV-VUiBWiS* . ■ • p it 

. 'Hna •*. • * 

The root of The^ fongffit^jpm- 1 i^' st;#iitiribHU;ite 
medicine of the Hindoos^ it possess thevirtttes 
of the berry, but in a weaker, degree; and is 
prescribed by them in cases of palsyj tetanus, 
and apoplexy. The long pepper is produced in 
abundance in many parts of Uppev as well as 
Lower Hindoostan.— Ainalie. Pepper toot is pro¬ 
curable in most Indian bazars. . 

(0180) PEPPER, WiLI). Filfil burree. the 
fruits of several species ofVitex.— *Ben. Ph. 230. 

(0187) PEPPERMINT. Mentha piperita. 
An aromatic herb, raised from seed. This plant 
might be grown for distillation on the hills, and 
become a valuable article of commerce : grows 
freely on the plains Jaffrey. 

(6188) PERCI1>.*10, or Per coidea of Cuvier, 

! a family of Acanlhoptcrvgious Fishes, of which 
! the Common Perch may be regarded as the type. 
They have the body covered with scales whose 
outer surface is more or less rough, ami the free 
margins of which are denticulated. The flesh 
of these fishes is generally well-flavoured and 
wholesome. They inhabit both salt and fresh 
water. The first division of the Percoides, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, comprises all those species 
which have the ventral fins placed under the pec¬ 
torals,five soft rays to the pectoral fins, seven 
brnnehiostegous rays, and two dorsal fins. This 
section includes the following genera :— 

(0189) Perea proper, in wliieh the pre-oper¬ 
culum is denticulated ;t he operculum is produced 
be- hind into a flattened spine ; the infraorbitals 
are obscurely deutieul ated, aud the tongue is 
smooth. The Common Perch ( Perea Jluviatilis of 
Linmcus)is the best example. It is a common fish 
i in the fresh-waters of Great Britaiu. Closely 
allied to this is tlie P. Italica of Cuvier and Va¬ 
lenciennes, a species found in tolerable abun¬ 
dance iu some parts of Italy ; it differs from the 
Perea Jluviatilis iu being of a shorter and deeper 
form, ami is destitute of the black bands. Seve¬ 
ral true perches are found iu North America; 
species have also been discovered in Java and 
New Zealand : it is highly probable therefore, 
from the extensive geographical range of the 
Perches proper thus exhibited, that very many 
.species still remain to be discovered. 

(6190) Lairax (Cuv. and Val.) differs chiefly 
from the true Perches in having'the infra orbitals 
destitute of denticulations as well a* the, suboper¬ 
culum ; the operculum (which, M well as the 
preapercuium* is entirely covered with scabs) has 
two spines the posterior pajrt, and the tongwe 
is furnished with* t^eth. [L.4*^ j v 

(<Sl91) (Cuy. and. Val.),U, genusi also 


taste, audits properties coritspond closely with closely aUiUdtd'Jpsrcapropel, in fact 
those of black pepper.—in haying thh infra orbitals more deeplydenticu- 
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Inted as well .fisttm hutnerais; large spines are 
observable . on the angle of the preopercnlum ; 
the anterior ^ .reel is porter and' higher than iu 
the Perch> the longue is SmoOth,; as in tl»e last- 
mentioned ^shi ThcftsbeS Of this sub-genua 
are usually of large size, good eating* and are 
chiefly found in the rivers in the wanner parts of 
the Old World. ; 

4. Centropomus (La cep.). 

5. Leuribperea (Guv and Val.). 

6 . Haro (Cuv. and Val). 

7 . Etelia (Cuv. and. Vttl.)—Only one species 
of Melts is known; its body is elongated, the 
muzzle is rather obtuse, the eyes very large, and 
the outer rays of the tail-tin are elongated. This 
fish (the E. carbunculm, Cuv. and Yal.) is 
resaleable for its brilliant red colour, and is 
adorned with longitudinal golden stripes. It is 
found in the region of the Seyehelle Islands, 
north of Madagascar. 

8 . Niphon (Cuv. and Val.). 

9. Enoplosux (Lacepcde). 

10. J)ip/opriou (Kuhi and Van Hassell), like 
the two preceding genera, contains but one spe¬ 
cies (Dipl opr ion biJ'pxc.iuUun of'the authors just 
quoted). It is found off the coast of Java. 

11. /IpOtJOU ( I ;aC('|)C(ll'). 

j 2. Oheilodiplerm (Lacepcde). 

13. Pomutooms (Cuv. and Val ).—Only one 
species of this genus is known, the Pumatomna 
Metcopium ofliisso, and this is-said to be exceed¬ 
ingly rare, living, it appears, in very deep water. 

14. Anibums (Cuv. and Val.).—In the form 
of the body it approaches the common perch. It 
is the A. Comme nam'd (Cuv and Val.): a second 
species is found olf the Malabar coast, and there 
are several in t(ie Indian seas, most, of which are 
described by Hamilton in his ‘ Account of the 
Fishes found ill the Him’ Ganges and its Brandi¬ 
es,’ under the generic name Chanda. 

15. Aspro (Cuv. and Val.). 

1(5. (Jrammislm (Cuv. and Val.)—Thg Q. ori- j 
on folia (Cuv. aud Val) is of a small size ; its co¬ 
lour is' deep browti, aud the, head and body arc 


ety Vercophia,<m& Wraleoaoopwa. In the sixth and 
last division thcventfcd fiiis ! ate ; placed behind 
the pectorals.- It oottqprisestbe genera Sptyromu, 
Parulepie, and PbfyheMua. '•»*- 
(6192) PERDICIIX®,. thp imme -of h family, 
or, accordin g to some, a sufe-dbiuily ! t»F„ ftAra- 
onidte: in the latter case the 'fortt^ should be 
Pct'dicincP. c ! 

' The genus Perdix, Briss., in -MivSwditiSCn's 
arrangement, is made to contain the. sub-tgenera 
Perdue (Partridges); GkoetopUa (Franoolins)? 
Cut nr nix (Quails); Plilopachua, Sw. pond Orti/m, 
Stephens. • !1 , 

The Perdicinee, according to Mr. G. R; Gray’s 
arrangement, form the first sub-family of fche 
TelruonuUe, and consist of the following genera i 
— Ilhmjinia, Wagler ; Erancolinua, Bliss.; Perdue, 
Lath.; Sturm, Bonap.; Lertoa, Hodgs.; Arbo- 
r op hi!a, llodgs.; Color nix, Briss.; P/ilopachu8i 
•Swains. ; J/ipouyx, Vieill. Or/yx, Stephens; 
Lophor/yx , Bonap.; Callipepla, Wagler ; Qdon- 
to/ihorns, Vieill.; and. Tctraoj alius (, Lophophorus 
of Jardine and Selby), J. F. Gray. The birds of 
tlijs group are widely spread over the-earth, no 
quarter of the globe being without some of the 
| family, all of which are more or less esteem* 
ed as affording a nutritious and sapid food to 
man. The ardent temperament of the Partridge 
Ims been the theme of many writers on natural 
history from P|friy>downwards, and the parental 
! affection of the Tamale for her young Seems to 
| be not less strong than the sexual ardour of the 
! male. The rough nest, which is placed on the 
| ground iu corn-fields, meadows, &c., contains 
from twelve to eighteen or even twenty eggs of 
a greenish ash-colour ; and the hen sits so close 
that her head not unfrequently falls before the 
scythe of the mow'er, as represented in one of 
Bewick’s admirable cuts. 

(0193) Francoliuus. The species occur on 
the old continent and its islands. The form oc¬ 
curs in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Franco- 
lins arc forest birds, perch on trees, and feed 
ou seeds, bulbs, &c. The species is widely dis- 


adorned with numerous longitudinal white lines ; 
the number of these lines, it would appear, va¬ 
ries in different individuals. It inhabits the In¬ 
dian seasl 

The seeond division Comprises those species 
in which the fiist or spinous dorsal is uni¬ 
ted with the second or soft-rdyed d&rsal, so 
93 to form one continuous fin, and is composed 
-hiefly of the great genus, Steer an us. t The 
bird division embraces , those Percoid Fishes 
lV Mcfa differ from the preceding, in. having less 
hanopmi branohiostegousrays. 

1. 3fyrtprw£ii (G«v. and Val,). . 

2. Mpiotniftfrm (GavyOud/Val.).- . V.. 

h ^ er U? (Cuv. and Val ). . *•<" 

'%#e ; PdcohJ .Fishes the 

'efcirfc fim ar* plndigd In usance pf the pectprals, 
t contains tin ^VAX^Trctaunus, Pwrit, Pingtup- 


fributed. In Europe its habitat appears to be 
exclusively confined to the southern regions, as 
Sicily, Malta, and the Neapolitan territories, 
but it is; also found in the north of Africa, and 
over the greater portion of the Asiatic continent, 
and in the Himalaya Mountains. 

(6194) Erancolinua PonticexianuSi Perdiix 
Ponticeriana of Latham, Ferruginous and Gray. . 
j Fvancolin, appears to be confined .*ti> Asia. 

| This species, «ccoa$ng to Colonel Sykes, is 
L : the a Teetur of the Mnhvattas, and is Called 
a 'pafkddge in the Pukhun ;pe«am), where 
it ia.flbe : moet common of birds, frequenting 
; gainst and : cultivated lands, Tl$e Colonel 
ide»pib^,fhe irides as v,**id- 

j its. fdength, inclusive is 8 

| inches fr-lOths) as 14 inches.; that it 

is not met with in the Ghauts; ttnless in well 
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cuRivated val1eys)an,duot at all on themoun- j 
tains. : ‘It roosts ou trees, in which situation the 
Colonel, on more than one occasion, shottheni 
during the day-time; but this was a fate occur* 
renoe- (* Zool. ProcI 832)*'' » > ;»; •• 

Another Francolin, Francolin m spadicent, mea¬ 
suring with the tail (which is 5 inches) 14 inches 
7-lOths, is very common in the thick brushwood 
of the Ghauts. Colonel Sykes had both sexes 
alive in his possession for some time, and has no 
doulit that they might be successfully introduced 
into Europe. He describes them as excellent 
eating, and says that they rarely take wing or 
perch The male has a harslitrysillabic call, Kok- 
’■ whence the Mahrnttau name Koku-trec. 
The female in confinement uttered little notes, 
like the twittering of a chicken. A male in Co¬ 
lonel Sykes’s collection had three large spurs on 
one feg.aud two on the other. (‘Zool. Tree.,’ 
18IU,). 

(JblQfyGuturnix (Brissoti).—The species of this 
genps we vernacularly known as Quails. They 
are-found in the Old World and Australia only. 

0.daclylisomna, Mayer (Vvtrao Cuturnu ?, Linn. 
Perdue Golurnix, Latham). This well known 
bird, a description of which would be superflu¬ 
ous..seems to be the "Op ru ^ of Aristotle, who 
mentions the bird repeatedh in such terms as to 
its habits and migration as to leave little or no 
doubt on the point; and tUer.ty&nfuruix of the 
Homans, It is the Quaglia of the Italians ; 
Cnille of the French ; Waclitcl of the Germans. 
Soflinr and Rhine of the "Welsh ; and Quail of 
the English ; Lohnh and Lowa of the Malmitta*. 
Col. Sykes, in his valuable paper ‘On the 
Quails and Hcmipodii of India’ (‘ Zool. Trans,’ 
vol. ii), in which lie states that he found the 
tongue and the caeca of birds to be of considera¬ 
ble importance in indicating affinities or dissimi¬ 
larities between genera, notices G. dacly/ison'aiis, 
C. text ilia, C. erythroryncha, C. Argoondah , and 
0. Pentah. 

(6196) Coturnix Argondah, the Rock-Quail of 
Dukhun (Deccan), “ is readily distinguished b\ 
the numerous trausverse narrow black bars upon 
the bteMt ; but the young males aud the females 
wantthese bars, and vary so much in the mark¬ 
ings on the .back, that with those disposed to 
manufacture species from plumage alone, the 
eleven specimens before me from Dukhun would 
furnish at leesi.four new species.” (Sykes.) The 
flesh is perfect^ white. Col. Sykes says that 
, this is <the species used for Quail fights by the 
natives, and not -C- daclyli^gians or C. textili*. 

(6197) ffemipodittt, Teirtto.; Turnix, Bonn,; 

, Tridactylut, Laoep. f and Ortygis, III. Tlie 4 species 
ate found in lUKOA£Jh^ ; Afii^ Australia, and 
Oceania. Colonel Sykes, in his paper abovfe al- 
luded to, descrfbeafchfee species—#. pugnax, 
II. Taigo6f % mA Ni In the stomach 

of the first he. found the remains of black ants, 
minute coleopterous insects, and grass-seeds; 
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the flesh was in brown and white layers, and-the 
Colonel statesthat tts pugnacious qualittes are 
quite unknown in Duklnm, and; <wea in Jj«va. 
They were. frequently in pairs, but inostly solita- 
rv, haunting cultivated kuds. espetnaRy Chillie 
fields (Oapaictm tumnum). Their fliglit. be des- 
cribes as lazy and short, nor are they.readier put 
on the wing, lie add-* that the Zoological So¬ 
ciety had a specimen from Madras, .and,.that,it 
would appear therefore to have an extended gco- 
grnphieal range over the Eastern islands aud In¬ 
dia. We shall presently notice H. Tuigoor. „ 

(01118) Ilemipoduta Dnasiunicri , tfie liutton- 
Quail of European sportsmen in India, he 
says that it affects short thick grass aud, 
fields of pulse of Dotichos bijlonut, Phfteeolu* 
Max, and Ercnm hunt, lie never found'Shc 
bird otherwise than solitary, and says that 
it is so difficult to flush, that it not unfre- 
qticully rises from b. neath the feet; and when 
on the wing, its flight is so abrupt, augular, and 
short, that it is generally down before the gun is 
well up to the shoulder. 

II Taigoor is chestnut above, feathers mar¬ 
gined with straw colour, and with undulated 
bands of black ; wing coverts straw-colour band¬ 
ed with black ; (piil’s brown, chin and throat 
white, breast handed with black and white, belly 
and vent dilute ferruginous, irides pale-vellow, 
bill blackish. Length ot the body 4 inches 
8-lOihs, of the tail 1 inch 7-l()ths. (Sykas.) l)r. 
Smith remarks that in the Museum of the Army 
Medical Department at Fort Pitt, Chatham, 
there arc the male and female of an Indian spe¬ 
cies of /femipodina very closely resembling the 
Doctor’s Jleiiupodim Lepnran a. They differ 
however, he observe s, in so many minor ]K)iuts, 
that lie feels disposed to regard them ,»s be¬ 
longing to a distinct species. In the Cata- ■ 

logue of the Fort Pitt Collection, Dr. Smith has j 

named this Asiatic species IJemipodina Syketii, 
in honour* of Colonel Sykes, who has added so 
much to our knowledge of the zoology of India. 

(‘ Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa,)’ 
Before we quit this sketch of the Partridges and I 
Quails, we must notice two forma which, parti- j 
cularly demand attention, as leading to other \ 
types* The first of these, the Sanguine Partridge I 
(Perdix omenta, PI. Col., 332), appears to Rear 1 
I the following generic names : Ithayinis, .Wagler 3 
Plcctropkorns, J. E. Gray, and Plilopacku*, Sw. j 
It is described as a pheasant in' Linn. Trans.’ $ 
-vol. xiii., and may be considered qs: uniting the | 
Partridges with the Pheasants and the Poly- 
plectrons, like the latter of which, it . has often 
more than one spur upon the tarsi. The plum¬ 
age of this bird, which: is * ^native qf jfcpaul, i 
is brilliant, and the feathers of the head and neck | 
are elongated. : > > *i "A ...<•• • I 

’ilTte -P.ijiD#*#- desoribed by Mr. Hodg- I 
son (*:'SScWL''' 4833) inhabits, ^wsoording I 

to that gentleman, the northern region of Ne- I 
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paul, And forms by its half-plumed tarsi a 
wit of -Unk betwee«' tl» Partridges and the 
Grouse, the latter af which it resembles in its 
habits. to the permaimut 

snows, among rocks and low brush-wood, feeding 
upon aromatiobuds, leaves, and small insects. 
The phiraage is black, lineated transversely with 
white and * chestnut; the breast is brown. Mr 
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tree about the size often qpple-tree; the leaves 
are oblong, veiny, aiuLtbaffowers small, And of 
a .greenish yellowcolour. ^The 4 fruit is the size 
of a large pear, add is regarded as one of the 
best produced iu the West India Island?. I u 
the inside it is yellow, and CQptatiiia a kernel 
inclosed iu a soft rind. In taste it U swid t<» 
resemble the peach, but to be much more «g ree - 


i with pepper and salt, bnt more,frequently 
a little sugar and liuie-juice. Three varieties 


Hodgson remarks that the great comparative able, though not so sweet. It issometimes 
ex panse of the wing, the diminution of its ’ - " * .... •- 

rounded form by the second quill-feather being 
the longest, the increased length and strength 
of the tail, and the extent of the feathering of 
the tarsi, are very remarkable characters, which 
give to this species a strong interest,— Eng. Cyc. 

(6199) PERGULARIA ODORATISSIMA, 

AIclepiace.e. Fragrant Pergularia. This 


is a creeper with a climbing woody stem, i 
ciacked bark, flowers yellow, and very fragrant, 1 
well adapted for covering trellis work.— Jeffrey. 1 

In the gardens in Maul main, this fragrant! 
flowered creeper is often cultivated. Matson 
Pergularia pallida, 585. is given by Wight. 

(6200) PERINS1RA GUM. Anktiium F.j: 
K1CULCM Linn. Sweet Fennel 

Souf, 1 )uk. 


Perinsiragnm, Tam, 

Variari, Guz. 

Perinsiragum i3 a name sometimes also given 
to Aniseed.— Aim!it's Mai. Med. p. 2(57. 

(6201) PERIPLOCA SYLVESTRIS. Willd: 

Root of the Periploca of the woods. 

Sirroo Coorinja vayr, Tam. 

This bitter root is supposed by the Native 
Practitioners to possess virtues in eases of snake 
bite. Internally it is prescribed in decoction and 
the powder is applied to the part that is bitten. 

The plant of which this is the root is called by j Faulkner. 
the Cingalese Binnuge, the root itself they sup¬ 
pose to possess virtues similar to our lpecaouan. 

— Aim r. Mat. Med. p. 114. 

(6202) PERISTROPHE LANCKOLARIA, 
Acanthace,*. Peristrophe Speciosa, Vide Justi- 
eia. 

(6203) PERISTROPHE MONTANA. 

(6204) PERISTYLES. This elegant terrestri¬ 
al Teuasseriin orchid with snowy blossoms is 
occasionally seen. Mason. Wight, in leones, gives 
Peristyius exilis, 1698; Lawii, 1695 • plantagi- 
neus, 921; Richardianus, 1G97 ; robustior, 1699; 
spiralis, 1696. 

(6205) PERRY. A fermented liquor made 
frQOj .pears, in the same maimer as eider is from 
WMa. It is chiefly made in Worcestershire. 

(6206) PEBSEA, q. genus of Plants beloug- 
ln B to the natural-order Lauracete. P. gratissima 
8 the Avocado Pear of the West Indies, and 
•eceives its name in consequenceof tlie resem- 
>lanoe in form between its fruit and that of a 


eaten 

with a little sugar and lime-juice, 
are mentioned, the red, the purple, and ^e 
green.— Eng. Cyc. Wight gives; Persea .gra¬ 
tissima, 1823. 

(6207) PERSIAN. A silken fabric of various, 
colours, and exceedingly flimsey in its texture. 
It is chiefly used in lining.— Faulkner. 

(6208) PERSOONIA. Protraceje. The 
Dele, the Embothrium, the Hakea, Bnnksia, and 
Persoonia, are interesting plants introduced from 
the Cape and New South Wales, the species 
being chiefly confined to the southern hemisphere. 
They are handsome green shrqbs, and prized ' v 
gardeners for the neatness of their appearance 
and beauty.— Riddell. 

(6209) PERUVIAN BARK, Cinchona Bark, 
Cascakilla Bark, (so named in America). 
A celebrated medicine obtained from a genius of 
trees {Cinchona), confined to the lofty G'ordillei- 
as of the Andes'in South America, and well 
known for its febrifuge properties. There are 
many varieties, and as mixtures and adultera¬ 
tions are very common, great experience is re¬ 
quisite to lie able to select the finer kinds. 
Four sorts are distinguished by British drug¬ 
gists, under the appellations of Crown bark. 
Gray bark. Yellow bark, and Red bark,- 


European pear. The plbnt which bears it is a 


(6210) PE3SALOO. PIIASEOLUS RADI- 
ATUS. 

Pessnlon, Tki.. I llarce insong, Him 

Purlia |inynroo, TaM. | 

(6211) PRTREA. Verbenace.e. Tliis is 
a climbing plant with dark shining green leaves, 
and beautiful lilac or purple flowers hanging iu 
racemes. It is a native of South America, and 
only requires to be regularly watered, and grown 
in a good garden soi), to cause it tQ extend it¬ 
self over an immense spice, its long slender - 
whip-like shoots should Jib lopped,down, to make 
it throw out branches, the end of which the 
■^ilegant festoons towards 
lefison. It is easily propa- 


flowers appear in t 
the close of the co 
gated by layers. 

(6212) PETROLEUM. BITUMEN* Rock, 

Oil! • ••••••■> - i- f ■ 

' M lna» t««(W| r M4tAy. , 
Roomie tynpn.J'XL. 


Monty lura, Tam. 

Mattes ka tail, Dux. sod 
; Hwid. 

Keft, Akab. 


(ATRAK 


o, ivafAi 
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PETROLEUM- 

This syhltance is cfiM (earth, Oil .bjj th^En}4i^ 
» brought to. 

l^uss^rph fw*^n the Soptpp island,]:or'4$gn^vjtjase. 
kiag4pm olf Ava: It . is, a\*p 
and Sumatra,— jflmt&k pagp 31. 

Pistroiepm is officinal but little psed ,-Xty the 
Hakeems at Lahore. Petroleum Puryabinum is 
a product .of the hills on the west. side of the 
Indus* called Tekle lleisar pear Bonn,, and Tank, 
produtaMe ip the bazar of Hliera Ismail Khan. 
It is of a reddish color, lumped as spirit at 
Lahore, ' I jtsed this and also another sort, 
winch I liad from Bombay.— Dr. Iionigberger , 

p. 322. 

Petroleum, ns its rlnmc indicates, is an oil-like 
exudation from focks, which lias horn employed 
in medicinef^dm the earliest times, though little 
used now." ' ; Itf is vidry abundantly diffused, and 
in other .forms, as of Asplialte, Naptha, &c. Bo 
sides fin Ba-rbadoes and Trinidad, Petroleum is 
found-floating on Some springs of water in this 
courttiryi’ivs at Colehrooke Dale, &.c., in many 
parts of Europe, also .ft. Baku on the shores of 
the Caspian,- and very abundantly at Itanan- 
giong, or Earth-oil Creek, on the hanks of the 
Irrawaddy. Col'. Symes describes the wells as 
abont £00 in number, and that upwards (if 
400,000 hogsheads are taken away in boats. 
It may readily be obtained'by digging into the 
sand in warm weather. This was examined by 
Drs. Christison and Gregory, who found in it 
Paraffin, Eupion, which lteichenbaoh met with 
among the products of the destructive distilla¬ 
tion of wood ; wheuce they infer that “ Itimgoon 
Petroleum is the product of the destructive dis¬ 
tillation of vegetable matter,” probably from 
subterraneous causes now in operation. Petro¬ 
leum 1ms the consistence of treacle; reddish- 
brown or black colour, with a bituminous taste ; 
floats bn water, in which it is insoluble ; burns 
with a dense black smoke, leaving a carbonace¬ 
ous residuum. Acids, alkalis, and Beetilied 
Spirit have little effect on it.; Ether and both 
Volatile’and Fixed Oi's dissolve it. Expised 
tollie nir. it hardens into Asplialte : if exposed 
to heat, a yellowish coloured liquid distils over, 
which re^mblea the Naphtha obtained in nmk- 
it»g>€out%as. Both are free from Oxygen, and 
thcreforebasepbfhr preserving Potassium and dis¬ 
solving Caoutchouc. 

■ V , , x 

Jction, , .Stimulant; has been recom¬ 
mended externally ip Rheumatism and in Cuta¬ 
neous affections }, internal$l|^|si Vermifuge, The 
Rangoon is probably ns goodfif not better, than 
other kinds. jBoy^.-rPetroleum was collected in a 
recent survey of Gheduhn, on rthe Arraean Coast, 
and is foundabundantlyqn the Burman Empire. 
Tlie town 0f%i-nai*-gW%nS\ite Centre of a smftll 
district, in’^hich jflieite arfelbwfehnndtied tttStli'b- 
leum wells, - • (mpre tWm five hundred, waity) 


vsmmh ' ■ 

in full activi^The4wiripfe in.wlmjl^.they i nr(5 
situated CQB»iatSiof a#andy loaro, resting upon. 
a^teri»at«s. > 

under the^e i»n layer of pale, blue, argillaceous 
schist, of considerable, tk*pk#eei3, impsegnnted 
with ipetroleum ?. and, resting .*(ppn ««w»L. > The: 
petroleum flows into the welLwiiptt it is.aimkiu 
few feet into the schist, and when. it begins’to 
fail the well is deepened. It is remarkable that 
no water ever penetrates into these wells. ;Tim' 
annual quantity of petroleum produced .by tjie 
district, exceeds 400,000 hhds. Tire, uses of. 
petroleum, where it. alxmnds are very important. 
It serves the lower classes, instead of oil, for. 
lamps, .and mixed with earth or ashes, answers 
(lie purposes of fuel. A composition of pptro- 
leiun and resin is an excellent material,fqr co¬ 
vering wood work and for paying the bottoms of 
ships and boats, as it protects the timber from the 
attacks of worms and insects. When rectified 
by distillation, it affords naphtha.— Tomlinson. 

AsphaUum, or blacJc Bilumen, (Zift-roomie, 
Purs.) is a deep black, pitch-like solid; hard, 
softens at 150°, and melts above that; highly 
inflammable, believed to be the result of,the 
natural distillation of petroleum. It is produced 
in abundance in Barbadoes and Mesopotamia. 
It is a valuable lacquer for the protection of iron 
or tinned iron vofsels. A lump rubbed over the 
Asplmlt-hcated metal coats it with a hard ad¬ 
hesive brilliant coat, which resists most of the 
common corrosive agents.— O’ Shavghnessy, page 
6!)3. See BlTUMKN: also Naphtha : also 
Rock Oil. 

(6213) 1* ETROSKLIN U M, (nerpoir&uiw, 

which means Rock Parsley, rock being the habi¬ 
tat of the species'), a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Umbel lifer#. — J&ig. Cyc. 

(621 f) PTEROSPERMtM IN DIG UNI. Ku- 
uooca. A handsome specimen of this orna¬ 
mental wood was exhibited bv Dr. Sanderson, it 
is imported from Singapore ft is beautifully 
mottled, of different t ints, evidently produced by 
excrescences fiom the tree. '1'lie wood is chiefly 
used for inlaying or for making desks, snuff 
boxes, puzzles, &c.—lliese are exbibiited by the 
Madras Local Committee.— M.E.J.U. 

(0215) PETROSELINUM SATIVUM, Com¬ 
mon Parsley, has tripinnate shining leaves; 
leaflets of the lower leaves ovate-cuheate, trifid, 
and toothed ; of the upper leaves teraate, lanced- 
late, entire. It grows wild on rocks and old 
walls, and is extensively cultivated —rEyg.iGjfe. 

(0216) PETUNIA. Sola-nacb^ jThiaia.an 
ornamental genua of plants, and 
tion, the colours are white, purple, t crimson aud 
purple, or rose polpured; theygrpjv jre|)4% from 
seed either in,‘the rains, or coldyveathe^antl 
form pretfyflowers. —JjliddeU^ y ,, r - 




mmo% 

(6217) PETUNTZB, the Chinesenarae fora 
white earth used with Kaolin iutlwirmnufacture 
of poroetoia. Itisstaiedthat white {Kaolin] 
is derived from the decomposition of the felspar; 
of granitic rooks, tho Witter, or Pefcuotee, is the 
saoie mineral whieh has Wot suffered decomposi¬ 
tion, andthat onaccauntof its fusibility it is 
employed in glaring the porcelain.— Eng. Ggc. 

(6218) PEWTER. 

Sfcagno, It. 

Olowo, K\is. 


Kmh Arab 
Etain, Fr. 

Zitin, Zimigeidserzinn 


Gee. 


Estano; Peltre. Sp. 


A factitious metal made of four parts of tin, 
mid one of lead; but a finer kind is said to 
consist of tin mixed only with a little antimony 
aud Copper. It is used in making plates,dishes, 
spoons, and such other domestic articles. Faulkner. 

(6219) PHACELIA. Uydrophyllew. —Har¬ 
dy plants, flourishing iu any common soil ; the 
flowers are curious, from the maimer iu which 
they slowly unroll themselves. Some are peren¬ 
nials, oudlotheis biennials ; the flowers are chiefly 
pink and blue coloured—propagated from 
seed Riddell. 

(6220) PHAETON, Linmens, a genus of Pal¬ 
mipede Birds, placed by some ornithologists 
among the Pelecanidte, and bv others among S he 
Laridre. This genus, so well known to naviga¬ 
tors as the harbinger of the tropics, is distin¬ 
guished at once by the two long slender tail- 
feathers, whieh have obtained for the species, of 
which two only are recorded, the French name of 
Paille-en-Qiieiie, and from the English the Boat¬ 
swain. Their length of wing and compar¬ 
ative feeble feet proclaim them formed for 
flight, and they are accordingly swift and untired 
on the wing, disporting in the air far at sea ; and 
when on laud (to whieh they do not often retreat 
for any length of time .together, except, at the 
period of nidification), perching on rocks and 
trees. They rarely quit the torrid zone and its 
neighbourhood. M. Lesson remarks that the 
two species form a well-defined artificial and 
purely geographical group. Their habitual do¬ 
micile in the torrid zone does not separate them 
from the laud; and they can reach, as they do 
nearly every night, the isles and lofty rocks that 
selves them as a place of refuge. Nevertheless 
M. Lesson met with them so often in sea-tracts 
entirely devoid of land, and heard them so often 
above his head in the calms and fine tropical 
nights, that he thinks they shoul'l be considered 
as oceanic birds. The same author remarks that 
sudden squalls or hurricanes, so frequent in. the 
equatorial zone, often sweep these lairds beyond 
* lu:ir natural; limits; and. he thus accounts for 
seeing them,as be many times did, in 30° S, lat. 
lhe Common Tr<mic-Bird {Phaeton atherem,) 
he says, **■ sembte etre confine dans Toucan At- 
lantiqus, et a’arreter dsns les mers de iTnde.” 
The other ‘phantcurut), he re- 


PHAETON. 

marks, nppenrstobelong more particularly to 
• he great equinoctial Ocdao. Nevertheless, he 
adds, that both Sp -mee i exist - in nearly equal 
numbers at the islands of Maurbius twd Bour¬ 
bon. He describes the flight of, .these birds as 
calm, quiet, and composed of strokes of 

the wing, sometimes interrupted'by a sort of 
falls or sudden movements. "tyc. ) 
(6221) PHAETON (ETHEEKUS V ; Linn 
the Tropic Bird of Cateshy, Sloaue, and 
others. The following is Catesby’s description r, 
—This bird is about the size of a, partridge, 
and }ias very long wings ; the bill is red, with 
an angle under the lower mandible, like those of 
the gull kind, of which it is a species;; the eyes 
are encompassed with black, which ends in a 
point towards the back of the head'; three or 
four of the larger quill-feathers towards their, 
ends are black tipped with white; all the rest of 
the bird is white, except the back, which , is va¬ 
riegated with curved lines of black; the legs and, 
feet are of a vermilion red ; the toes are webbed ; 
the tail consists of two long straight narrow 
feathers ulmo-t of equal breadth from their quills 
to their points. “ T hese birds,” says the same 
author, “ are rarely seen but between the tropics 
at the remotest distance from land. Their name 
seems to imply the limits of their abode ; aud 
though they are seldom seen but a few degrees 
north or south of either tropic, yet one of their 
bivediug-plaees is almost nine degrees from the 
northern tropic, namely, at Bermudas; where, 
from the high rocks that environ those islands, I 
have shot them at the time of their breeding; 
Iml tho-c cliffs being inaccessible, prevented my 
seeing their nests and eggs. They breed also 
in great numbers on some little islands at the 
east, cud of Porto Rico. There was a specimen 
iu Tradescaut’s Museum.— Eng. Oi/c. 

(0222) PI f A EI ON P1KKN1CURUS. Length 
from the extremity of the bill to the ori¬ 
gin of the tail, 13 inches 6 lines; of the 
bill from the point to the commissure, 3 inches 
8 lines ; breadth across the expanded wings, Si 
inches. Length of the tail, 5 inches; of one 
lengthened tail-feather (brill) taken at the extre¬ 
mity of the tail, 7 inches 6 lines; of the second 
and smaller long tail-feather (fcriti) taken from 


iis origin, 6 inches. Ten 


ithers, without 


counting the long: one, which^ht its origin is en¬ 
larged lik ( e the other feathers ; the tail forms a 
fan. Feet, taken .'from the leg; ta the to»-$, .3 
inches. Legs white, with a light bluish tint in; 
some places ; wcbss||irtly Wack, that between the 
hind toepale flesrWolour slightly glazed with 
white,. Bill red, denticulated; nostril^’iferfi* the 
origin of the bill, rather large, : pwisfeiiilat»g ; for¬ 
wards a canal which scarcely extends', to-Hie 
middle of its length, and of a ' btej$ush tint. 
Plumage satin-white r in Ptfte ’ eyes a 

large brown spot. The present a 

great black spot in their centre, as well as some 




PHABBITIS 

of f^f<Aer8 wtoteb ' approach the body. ^he 
Ibng toil-leathers (brins) are red, the smallest 
b^ng cf tbe deepest htte: The- ahifta oHhe 
greater quill-feathers, of the tail feathers, and 
the tail-feathers (btins), are black, but to¬ 
wards the extremity they are white. (‘ Manuel.’) 
—jE ng. Qyc. ' 1 ' ‘ : -- 

( 6223 ) PHALLUS ESCULENTUS Morilla 
(Fungus), Morels are imported from the hills into 
Lahore btft are very little used by the natives; and 
the English use them, not medicinally, but for 
culinary purposes. The Morels which are brought 
from tile Hazara country, are large.— flpnig. 
p. 323. 

(8224) PHARBITIS, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to 'the natural order Omvolvu?ace<r. It 
has 6 SfepalS a campanulate funnel-shaped co¬ 
rolla, 1 style, a capitate granular stigma, a 3-cel- 
led, rarely 4-celled ovary, and 2-secded cells. 
The SpeCiea of this genus are easily distingush 
ed frottr others of the same order. They are 
mostly Climbing American herbs, usually beset 
with retrograde lmirs.— Eng. Cge. 

(6226) PHARBITIS CASttULBA. Wall. Syn. | 
I com At a CjKBOLea. Kon. Ro.r. El. Ind. i. j>. 
501. Nearly allied to Plmrbitis Nil; hut proba¬ 
bly a‘distinct species. 

Httbul nil, Arab. I Kdadnua and Mirelmi, 

; I Hind, and lit. ms. 

Common all over the tropics every where, and [ 
in India even ascends the mountains to 5000 feet 
elevation.— -O'Skaughnessy, p. 505. its Seeds, 
called Hub ttl nil, Kaladumi, Mirchai, are black, 
angular, weighing on an average £ a grain each, 
in powder of a grey colour, of sweetish, and sub¬ 
sequently rather acrid taste, and heavy smell. 
On analysis yields resin, gum, starch, Iked bland 
oil; fibre, and colouring matter. The powdered 
seeds in doses of 30 to 40 grains act as a quick, 
safe, aud pleasant cathartic. l)r. O’Shmigh- 
nessy made this seed the subject, of numerous 
experiments. In D'O cases in which it, was 
given under his direction in the Police Hospital 
of Calcutta it proved purgative in 9I, occasion 
ed votriiting in 5, and griping Jmt in 15, and 
produced on an average 5 stools within 2J 
hoiirs ; the operation generally commenced in 
an hour, and in these experiments was never 
delayed bfeypnd four hours. The alcoholic ex¬ 
tract, whiten consists of resin and oil, is deep 
brown, ductile^ of excellent pillular con- j 
sistenoe, antf tojKfp* for several mouths. In 
10 grain dosesit; produces all the effects 
of jalap with certainty anippeed ; the taste 
is scarcely, -pereept$^ V ;I>r: Chapman lias used 
it iu several cases: ft; the General Hospital, 
and reported on it favourably to the Ale- 
dicsal Board.; Dr. Le$w of Bhagulpore, Dr. 
Green of Howrah, Dto. Mfttfin, Stewart and 
Goodeve, have given similar accounts of its effi¬ 
cacy. The seeds sell for four seers ' (5. lbs.) for 
the rupee ; these will yield from 15 to 20 per 

1/ 


PHASNAO^UM. 

100 of aleohedic extract. iritl tlw whole- of the 
alcohol may be tecortM by - tBstittatiou. We 

perfectly equal to jahtp 04^* efttliartief^pmior 
to it in portabiHty. attd Savour, ahd occurring 
in all parts of India. We arti'dofisequently in¬ 
dependent in every respect of the South . Ameri¬ 
can article.— 0’8/iaugknetsg. pope 30 5*-*6v > 1 

(6226) PHARBITIS HISPIDA. ConVol- 
vuiiACEffi. The Pale blue large flowered Phar- 
bitis.— Riddell. 

(6227) PHARBITIS NIL, has twining annual 
round hairy branches, and stem stalked; 3-lobed 
downy leaves ; axillary peduncles, from 2- to 8- 
tlowered. The flowers large, of a beautiful light 
bright bluecolour; the capsule is much shorter 
than the calyx, smooth, 8-celicd, with two seeds in 
each cell. The seeds are sold in the apothecaries’ 
shops of Calcutta under the name of ‘ Kala Dana,’ 
and are said to act as a purgative and an effect 
tual speedy carthartic. They are roasted like 
coffee, powdered, and administered in* doses of 
from 3d to 40 grains. It is a native of the 
tropics in every part, and in the South Sea 
Islands. There are about 15 species of this 
genus, but the one described is the only one 
of use.— Lind. Elor. Med. — Eng. Ggc. 

(6228) PHARID-BUTI. A mucilaginous plant 
found at Ajmeer: used in sherbets.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. I4t. 

(6220) PHARXACEUM MOLLUGO : La¬ 
dies Bed Stkkw. 

(ihimasag, IIind. 

vWil<| in gardens during the rains, sometimes 
used as a pot herb.— Gen. Med. Top. p 188. 

(6230) JM1A8SOLUS, a genus of Plants of 
the tribe Phaseoleir, in the natural order Legu- 
minostr. The name is said to be derived from 
j Phaselus, alitile boat, which the pods are thought 
' to resemble ; lmt it may lie that the weaniug of 
| * boat,’ is derived from the resemblance of a boat 
j to the form of a bean. Two species are very 
i well known in England, P. vulgaris , the 
: Common Kidney Bean, and P. vinltijlorus , the 
Scarlet Runner ; their unripe pods being much 
j esteemed as legumes, and also for pickling. The 
ripe seeds arc however employed on the conti- 
j uenf, and form the Haricots of the French. The 
genus is however one of which the species are 
indigeuous iu tropical parts both of the Old and 
New World. Several are cultivated in India, 
and are some of the principal articles of the agri¬ 
culturist’s attention, as the ripe seeds of several 
species form pulses whidli are much used by the 
natives as a portion of their diet, and; fcome, ,of 
which, like the Kuluey Beau, abound in nutri¬ 
tious iantter., , , ‘ 

Phaseolus is dltjsirtictferisfed to having a 
8haped 2-lipped «tiyx. The e6r4kt*'&;^pl|ilvb- 
naceous, ain.fl ha4tne keel, as wdl fis the tlfadet- 
plvous stamens find the style, spirally listed. 

i.*« 



PHAS^OfcPSr jM AX. 


The legmo e is compassed; pv^yRndrical, 'with 
two valves, s*d isawny^e^ttU more fir Ie*s 

cousntmous odlfij#rpa»#tTpns between theseeds. 

TheSim ^ JfehMi #rO?al objftng.1 Tljf 
plants are herbaceoiiSifflr w#ffnitescent in habit, 

The leaves are pinnately trifoliate, the leaflets 
wiih partial stipules, Racemes axillary. Pedi¬ 
cels usually in pairs, single flowered. Wight, in 
1 cfiues, gives Phaseolus lunatus, 755 ; psoraleoid- 
es, $49 i Pulniensis, 202 ; rostratus, 34 ; and 
irilobus, 94. 

PIIASEOLUS aconitifolius, Lin. 

pesuloo, 


(0231) 

Tulka, pyre, Tam. 
Mat, Guz. 

Moat, J>ok. & IIind. 


Kooncooma 
Tkl. 

Vasunta, Sans. 

This is a small pleasant tasted pulse, much cul¬ 
tivated in the higher provinces of India, where 
there are two kinds of it.— Ainslie, page 246. 
Moth of tlie natives, is cultivated in the north¬ 
western provinces, and used for feeding cattle.— 
Eng. Ggc . # Phaseolus Acouitifolius is eulvitated 
iu the Punjab, and for food. Its roots, as well as 
those of Phaseolus radiates, are said by Hoyle, 
to be narcotic.— Dr. llonigberger, p. 323. 

(6232) PHASEOLUS AUREUS, or Sona 
Moong of the Bengalees, is found iu a cultivated 
state iu the Bengal piesideucv, but is not known 
on the Coromaudel Coast. Jt is sown, like the 
others, about the end of October or beginning of 
November, and reaped iu February or the begin¬ 
ning of March.— Eng. Ggc. 

(6233) PHASEOLUS LUNATUS, Dupfin 
Rican. 

Bunburbutee, Hind. 

Sown in rows the same as other beans, but 
with a much greater space between ; they re¬ 
quire very strong sticks for support, and are 
ready iu about six months. No very particular 
care is necessary.— Jajfny. This is a most valu¬ 
able bean, much prized by the European in- 
habitans of India ; bv some of whom it is pre¬ 
ferred to the Windsor bean. It was original¬ 
ly brought to this country from Mauritius and 
is extremely prolific .—Ainslie , p. 240. 

(6234) ‘PHASEOLUS LUNATUS. Tar. 
Country Bean ; Duffen Bean. This is a 
pleasant tasted bean much cultivated by the 
Europeans in these provinces whither it was 
brought some years ago from the Isle of France. 
— Ainslie, p. 239. 

(6235) PHASEOLUS MAX. Black Ulan- 

DOO., 

Carpoo Ulandoo, • Tail 

Klie Oorood, Duk. 

Nulla Woodooloo, also Mi- 
* nomolu, Teu 

4*4?.,: -. , 

differs but Jittfc from the common 
Uluadoo, except that if is of a darker color, and 

p. 237. * 

A*"*™ Moong.of the natives, and Black Gram of 
the EngHsb, is:like P. Mungo but distinguished 


Beiioo mash, Pkrs. 
W oodd ou, M A. 1 ,. 
Chicuda, Can. 
Masha, l,, 


PHASEOLUS RADIATUS. 

by its black se^a, m^ is, like it, found in a 
cuhivated state^ .it tnkfcs aliput lhe same time to 
ripen, and yields nearly vmi same iproduee.— 

faff- Ogc. .; /:• 

(6236) PHASEOLUS 

Scarlet Runner, is a native of Sufitll,* America. 
Both are delicate, and iu Ehghkrid cartnotbe $tfely 
planted bi the open air till the begt^i^ngtfl^^ay. 
— Eng. Ggc. . , / < 

(0237) PHASEOLUS MUxNGO. Mash. 

Wool booloo, Tkl. Wooluouthooi Tam. 

Mash, Hind. , , 

(6238) PHASEOLUS MUNGO#MELAN04 
SPERM US. Black Guam. Mnsousaystliat 
one of the most common pulses seen in iturmah 
is the Phaseolus max ; which is the plant ’that 
produces the black gram of India. — Mason*, <Sy‘ 

(6239) PHASEOLUS MUNGO. 

Moong ka dal, Hind. 

Cultivated in the rains wherever the soil will 
premit.— (inti. Med. Top. p. 203. 

(6240) PHASEOLUS MUNGO. Ulandoo, 
Lin. 

Ubmdoo, Tam. TTossnru; Ca'n. 


Moong; Maii; 

Danie Masha, Sans. 


Arad, Guz. 

Oorood, Duk. & Hind. 

Wooddooioo, Tel. 

This very pleasant tasted pulse is much priz¬ 
ed, dressed in various ways. Phaseolus Mun¬ 
go, or Moong, is one of the dry leguminous 
grains of India, wliich are of great value when¬ 
ever the periodical rains fail and rice caunot be 
grown, and famiuc is the consequence,-— Eng. 
Ggc. 

Two sorts of this pulse are grown in oil parts 
of Mysore and sire exported to Mangalore. It 
will keep good for about three years if carefully 
preserved by packing it iu parcels. Ordinary 
price at Baugaiore is a Rupee for ? seers.— 
Ainslie, page 247. M. E. J. 11. > 

(6241) PHASEOLUS NANUS. Dwarf 
Kidney Bean. 

Trash bean, III nil 

Cultivated, iu Ajmere— Med. Top. p. 203. 
(6242) PHASEOLUS RADIATES. Indian 
Green Gram, or Rayed kidney Bean- 


Rsrie Moong-, Dux. 
Musa roo, Can, , 

llarita, Sans. 
rhergoo Poinr, Mal. 
Moong, Thikiree, Hind. 


1’ntra pasaloo, Tel. 

Harree moong, Mind. 

Putchee payaroo, Tam. 

Mag, <?uz. 

Masha, Sans. 

> Mash Kulia, Bknq. 

Roots said to be narcotic by Roylc—O’-SfancyiA-. 
aes p. 317- Ph aggpl us Radiatus called by the 
natives Mash ancffOorud, is like P. Max anil? 
P. Mungo found in a cultivated state, ‘and ir 
the most esteemed of all the Indian- ; $mju- 
miaous plants. -Besides using 
of diet, the natives make bread of the 
m$4, for, some of jlieir.' ieli^bi#btcerenMMiies; 

(6243) PHASEOLUS RADIATUS (Yar.) 

Black o«aM. 


1417 




KarooppowlooloonthooittAK 
PftuayPjroo^.'rijt 1 ' 


i^SHASIANIDiE. 

4 ee, Tel. 
b. Hind. 

valuable pulse gets its 

j nourished by the dews in Janunyyand 
FeB'^y. Ifc is a Variety df tire BMch«y'pyre. 
-~-Aitulie, p. 243. • >■ •!' / 

(6244). PHASEQLUS TIULOBUS, Three- 

lobed Bean. 


Moojanee, Bung. Kulaee, Hind. 

Trianguli. IilNl). < | 


Sown like other native beans. This species of 
phnseolus, the genjus which furnishes the common 
Frenchbean, grows spontaneously everywhere 
in the /jfenasserim Provinces, ltoxburgh des¬ 
cribing the species says, that he never found it 
“ fat mils wild state while Voigt is made to 
say, by n, mistake of the printer no doubt, 
“Cultivated*.^ yvhich.state- only it was found 
by Dr. ltoxburgh.” — Mason, 'i’lie leaves are 
said tQ ( .,be touic ami, sedative, and ate used in 
cataplasms to weak eyes.— CShaughncssg.p. 137. 

(6.2,45) nPHASEOLUS VULG A IMS, Kidney- 
Bean, is said to be a native of India, but J)r. 
Boyle states that amis were hrougldto him from 
Cashmere, and he is therefore inclined to consi¬ 
der that it was introduced into Europe from the 
most northern parts, such as Cabnl and Cashmere 
and that this accounts for our being able to cul¬ 
tivate it at a-lower leinperature than other spe¬ 
cies of the genus. — Eng. Gyc. 

(6246) PHASIANID/E, a family of Basorial 
Birds related to I he Patonida. [PavoNid.h.] 

Mr. 'G. B. Orny arranges the Phasianida as the 
second family of Jiasores—Cracida being the 
first, and he divides the Phasianida: into the sub¬ 
families PatoninsB, Phasianina, Galliucr, and Me- 
Itagrinas. The Phasiuninie consists of the gene¬ 
ra Argub, Phasianus. Sgrmnticus , Thaumalea, 
and Ghiinaus. The Galtitue comprehend the 
genera Euplocumus, Monaulus, Lopliophorus, 
Qallus, :and Tragapan . 

(6247) Phasianus (Linn.).—Bill of mean 
length, strong * upper mandible convex, naked 
at tfte fyase^ AM , .\vitlj the tip beut downwards. 
NbsttfW basal*Mteni|, covered with a cartilaginous 
6eale ; cheeks anti region of the eyes destitute of 
feathtOT, abdb&verdd with venrucose red skin. 
Wing^oii^ j^S'flrat ! quills equally narrowed 
i^tow^ls th^ir tipSj tue fourth and fifth the long* 
eat. t TC : |iqn^v.«wguiarly wedge-shaped, and, 
composed fdfcers. Feet having the thr 1 ee 
auteridr tdea ub»^d\ r membrane as fmit as 
the first jbitit,aridHliSUnd ^LMjic>’)Ated upon 
the tarsds, wlfiohiin lh^lilrm niras is furnished 
with a hortiy boheifittoed sharp spur! (Gbuld.jf 
The .type of thjs g^pp^is generally considered 
to be JP. Comthori Pheasdbt/ 

a, bird British, » 

completely naturalised 'in’tii&-lskncl, dnd indeed 
appears to adapt itself wilfygfeat facilitytoinost 
% countries where ordinary care is taken topreserva 


it* and the "1 &Bf ; too Id# Tor iti 

Constitution./ The 'tpi^H^-is^too' • well tbdwd fo 
need descriptioii. Varicruh insfances of the Com¬ 
mon Pheasant breeding wfth other gallinacebui 
birds are on record. Abhfll* 

supposed to have been prbdufebd’betwfefena phea¬ 
sant tmd a turkey. 'Three or foOr bf these wdr-e 
discovered in the woods near the hqhse '^f Henry 
Seymour, Esq., of llandford, Dbrbetsfnre, ana 
he shot one in October 1759, the bird width he 
sent to Edwards. Mr Yarrell (‘ British Birds’) 
observes that he has twice been shown birds 
that were said to be the produce of the Pheasant 
and the Guinea Fowl, and the evidence of the 
plumage was in favour of the statement; We 
liave seen such a bird, and its feathers corrobo¬ 
rated the allegation that it had been so produced, 
ilybiids between the Pheasant and Gray Hen 
are also recorded. Mr. Thompson of Belfast 
describes (‘ Magazine of Zoology and Botany’) 
another hybrid shot at Lochmnv, Wigtonshire, 
where it had been seen several times on 
the wing by persons who supposed it to bh 
a wild turkey. In the surrouuding plantations 
pheasants and black grouse were numerous; 
but this individual, which was preserved for Sir 
Andrew Aguew, Bart., M.I’., was the only one 
of the kind observed. Air. Jolm Lcadbeater, in 
1837, exhibited a hybrid between the Pheasant 
and Black Grouse, shot near Alnwick, at a meet¬ 
ing of the Zoological Society This the Duks 
of Northumberland presented to the British 
Muscuia. The union between the Common lieu 

i 

and the Cock Pheasant is by no means rare, as 
is well known to those whose homesteads bor¬ 
der upon pheasant preserves. The produce of 
this union is called a Pero. 

Before we leave the True Pheasants we must 
notice some of the magnificent Indian species, 
which exhibit such a prodigality of splendour 
and beauty in their plumage as almost realises 
the birds which we read of in fairy tales. Such 
are the well-known gorgeous Gold Pheasant 
{Phasianus pictns , Linn : Genus, Thaumalea, 
Wagler; Chrgsolophus, J, E. Gray ; Jtyclhe- 
merus, Sw.), the equally wellkhown delicately- 
pencilled Silver-Pheasant {PAatianus fr 
uterus, Linn. : Genus, Geg*w»i<j-Wagler; Nj/pthe? 
merus, Sw. ; Eupfariicomiis, 3. E. Gray), afid 
the noble B^ovnJs’s Pheasant (Thastanus tene- 
.I'vUlus, Temra,,: Genus JSyfrnaticM, Vfagtey.) 
The first two of these (natives of Chlifa) are 
common in almost every ayiary, and there is 
no reason why' they should' 
turned out in English preserves ) the; second 
species has, va believe, been so turned with 
success; the last is also found in biit, J as 

it wo$tld> saato,/mi the' very wnfitils bf thb idol^ 

| dihski ..Ibkiiflfeilntte' $ ;■. 1 'pthl/iitoBm**' 

desi»4ptipn wsav^^frohj-Sir 
deaiimgs, \mSfmm ‘some writing undtf‘ttm^rin 
the Persian kngtmge it appeaied that thbikd 




wits called Lpug^T^U, and it 

TWfe ft'ill : aiart^ Affair. 

mm '.wb «m uiA&^> Jtyr tko Jfrst Jfultf. 
m *-* li^loJStfrope, ^*aa a 
y»t*ttoucdto livifibr aowefimaia the 
.rarfc& m.tfe ■ Tail-feather* fewn 

U w^ea&ibited .to.she ‘8n«etjf iu 1881, measur¬ 
ing itei ji feet. 6 inches in length. A 
maleapcdimen Iras also sent to their me* 
nag ftyifl by the same liberal donor in 1834. 
Then there are the beautiful Diard’s Pheasant 
( Pkaaianua vtraicolor , Yieill.) which haunts the 
Japanese woods, and exhibits the manners and 
ha bfu of oar Common Pheasant; the fare and 
elegant Sommering’s Pliensant [P. Sanmeringii , 
Temm.), also a native of Japan. We shonld al¬ 
so call the reader's attention to the beautiful 
P. Staceii (figured and described by Mr. 
Gould in his ‘ Century’) as one of the True 
Pheasants and to P. Pucraaia and P. albo- 
cristatns , also there figured. Pucraaia appears 
to lead the way from the True Pheasants to 
the Zophophori; and P. albo-criatatua to be 
an Euplocamua, which, even more immediately 
than E. iguitua , forms a transition from the genus 
Phnaiama to the genus Qallua. The Argus 
Pheasant, which is not a species of Phaaiama, 
has been brought alive to this country, and a 
specimen is now in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, of London in the Regent’s Park. 

(6248) Euplocamua (Temm.).—Sir George 
Staunton, in his ‘ Embassy to China,’ first made 
this highly-iuteresting form known to European 
zoologists. Uis host at Batavia had, it appears, a 
very curious collection in the several departments 
of uatural history. He made presents to his guest 
of several specimens, and among them was this 
beautiful pheasant, which was seut to England 
and described by l)r. Shaw. 

(6249) E. ignitua^the Fire-Backed Pheasant of 
Java, the Macartney Cock, Phaaianna iguitua La¬ 
tham. Length of adult male about two feet. Skin 
of the nostrils stretching backwards over the sides 
of the head behind the eyes, and bluish-purple. 
A crest upon the crown of the head composed 
of naked-shafted feathers, expanding at their 
tips into slender spreading barbs. Head, neck, 
breast, belly, arid upper part of the back, deep 
chalybean or steel-blueshot black ; lower part of 
the back fiery orange-red or "flame-colour, vary¬ 
ing in intensity according to the incidence of the 
light* ind passing like a zone round the body, 
though more obscure on the abdomen ; rump and 
tail-coverts broad and truncated, brilliant bluisk- 
Rreen with » pater bsyc at the tip. Tail when erect 
4 treelike that of a hen; the mid- 
gad the outside ones black with 
mid feet vermilion, spurred. 
* 20 inches. Plumage 
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(6iS0) G<i«i«(Brwson).r-Bffl mod^thfh^mgt 
convex above, curved towards tlin pidiiliiiwM'ilf 
the Base, and furnished ;witb4wh«:p^iitflA4^ 
compressed caruncles or Watties.! Smll j sur¬ 
mounted witli a fleshy crest or comb- /tfittsi <(ia 
the male) furnished with a long and veot^vedf: 
spur; the hind toe only resting on the ground* 
at, its tip. Wings short and graduated * The 
14 tail-feathers forming two vertical plettes'Wth 
the backs of the feathers towards eaoh other,aad 
so making what may be called* folded taU^thfr 
middle feathers longest and recurved. The an¬ 
cestors from which ottr domestic poultry JutWa 
descended were undoubtedly natives of Asia; but 
some doubt still haugs over the questions of the 
precise breed from which they came, and the.ax- 
act locality where they were found. That fowls 
were domesticated at a very early period there is 
no doubt, and both historians and poets speak of 
the high antiquity of the race. Thus Peiathet®- 
rus relates why the cock is called itywiek* bpvtt 
(the Persian Bird), and how it reigned .over that 
country before Darius and Megabazus. (Aria- 
toph., ‘ Birds,’ 4S3 et seq.) To tlie forest* and 
jungles of India we must look for. the race iu a 
state of nature ; and though the denizens of the 
farm-yards may be the result of a mixture , of 
many of the species which there inhabit, zoolog¬ 
ists iu general agree with M. Temminek in think¬ 
ing that to the Malay Gigantic. Cock or Paw 1 
(Gallua giganteua, Temm.), and the Bankiva Cqi 
(Q. Bankiva, Temm.), we are chiefly, if not e 
tirely indebted for our common poultry. T; 
Domestic Cock and Hen are the ’KKaurpvuv a i 
'&\*KTopls of the Greeks; Gallus and GaUina 
the Romans; Gallo and GaUina of the Italian 
Haus Hahn and Haus llenne of the Germam 
and Ooq (Gau, Geau, Gal, Gog), GelUns, ar 
Poule, of the French. Bold, ardent, and vigilau 

usidered the erable. 
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male. In the cook accordingly the spurs are d 
veloped as the sexual organs are.matured 
it is principaUy with these weapons rd co^^ 

that the,® .which is to leave. 

possession of strongest Is i 
queror m his turn, as the #eak%|s'" 
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4 tiact. s. th(*y iteUfe 

%^W44«n tiro feet v ; (6263) ' : ^^kr■ '^Fop«m^tl-' -Ow^'' 

ftiKafe tritfethc^yaa; it isrificlc;* l*bm«k» $$$*& - 

idMiSv*j*»k : <&**&■' ramewhte*4te£te4hrttt*iiM! 3JwAi»»<^,i«*A ^ 
,^ll«rtiii^f4j»vittg. '-beeB’iftit'^ff.'-'i 'Hiewtefctfewbf large' comb » without detftaatiostei .'idteMMlte 
tbe ntuler mandibles Are temparatitriy small, edge is quite unbrbke**, ' 

teal'ithe^thwwfe*» bare- Palri ^'gokfen-veddish neck.nnd upper partofthe buokareratberelo^Ab-. 
Iwdtlm^MWatefefit'tlie bead, m-ekjand fipperpart ed, but not haclrics. The Forfc-Tailed^€ock; ^ 
of the btiokrr«ad*Nne of these apHtig'Wore the .fttreatm, Tenrai.; &. Jamnicm, HbrsfyUasrthfe 
bare ptetitiftho throat. Middle of the back and comb also entire,' And the throat istidornedwith 
lesseri* Wing-oatrerts deep 1 chestnut, the webs of a single large wattle springing from the centre, 
the fcafchers disunited ; pale reddish-yellow long The head, neck, and upper part of the back: are 
drooping hackles cover the rump and bate of the covered with feathers, which are not hackles', 
tail, which last is very ample add entirely of a shorter and more rounded tlum those in the 
glossy green,' of which colour arc the wing-cov- Bronzed (lock. 

ate; the Acomtdarles and quills are pale reddish- j ((5254) Ghtllnx Sonnemlii. This is the Coq 
yellow ott tlieir outer Webs. All the under parts j Sauvngeof Soimerat; Coq ct Bottle de Sonnernt of 
deepi^ussy^bteihtsh green with high reflections: j Tctnminck ; Sonnemt’s Wild Click of luitltAiu; 
the deep chestnut of -the base of the feathers np* j Ifcdin Komrali of the Mahrnttas; Jungle Cock' and 
pearsocoarionallvj and gives a mottled and in- Jungle Fowl of the English sportsmen in India, 
terrupted tappertrsnee to those parts. (Jardinc The size of the male is nearly equal to that of n 
principally.) Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, in his domestic cock ; but the bird is altogether light- 
Memoir OA the Birds found in the Oukliitn (Dec- er, more graceful, and lias a higher bred took 
can),«tatesthnt it is only there met. with as a about it; comb large, and with an unequal mar 4 
domestic bird, ami that lie has reason to believe gin, but though this margin i9 jagged, it 
thatlt is not a native of India, but has been in* is not deeply dcntilated ; wattles double, de-' 
traduced by the Mussulmans from Sumatra or pending from the base of the lower mandibles; 
Java. The iris, he says, of the real gamebird lmckles of the neck and of the wing and 
should be whitish or straw-yellow. The Colonel ; tail-coverts dark-grayish, with bright goldcn- 
talded taro cocks and a hen in England in June, j orange shafts dilating in the centre and towards 
l#81$ andthey borie the winter well. The lieu the tip into a flat horny plate. In some 
laid freely, and in September, 1332, had reared j of these feathers the shaft takes an elliptical 
two broods of chickens. The cock hnd not the j or oar-like shape ; in others it puts on the ap- 
shriliclaar pipe of the domestic bird, and his ! pcarance of a long inverted cone, from the cell- 
scale of notes appeared to be more limited. A I tre of the base of which a battledore-like process 
cock in the Colonel’s possession stood 2fi inches : arises. ’Hie suhstancc and appearance of these 
to Ibe crown of the head, but they attain n great- plates have been not inaptly compared with the 
er height. The length from the tip of the bill wax-like plates which ornament the wings 
to the insertion of the tail, 28 inches, lien one- and tail of the Bohemian Chatterer. The. 
third -smaller than the male. (* Zool l'roc.’ effect produced by this modification of the 
1883.) shafts is singular and beautiful. Feathers of 
‘(6262) Qallm Bankwn, the Bankivn Cock, is the middle of the back, breast, belly, and thighs, 
the Coq ct Tdule Bnnkiva ofTemminek ; Avarn deep rich gray, with paler shafts and edges ; tail 
U'U» i ! 4r»tooga4‘ Linn. Trans.,’ xiii.) ; Javan j generally rich deep-green ; the feathers which 
Cock tsiPLathatti Band maijy Bantams resemble it j immediately succeed the hackles nre rich purple, 
veryclblriyv Th^ spa^riiteul tlie eyes and throat ; with a pale vellow edge ; those next in succession 
bar®. Cbtqb, - deeply lobated | are golden-green, with gray edges, nndalPtera 

amM the of the lower man- j glossed with brilliant metallic reflections. * Bill, 

briBinnt, golden- legs, and feet, vellow. The living bird preterite 
drangti bacilries sides of the neck, altogether a rich and striking object, espteiaUy 

part of the back beloWi when the sun shines on the plumage. 'Female tofts 
the the middle and lesser than the cock by about a third, without kdmbHA!i‘ 

wing-doteltte nrif^iilrt^^bosnut,' with the webs of wattles, but ft trace of "nakedness round the oyfe. 
iha’ fittetfaecw t;6vorta stx»«l-Line, The plumage (generally) 

•eoon^teM'tM8 'rilib^ 'Wh Abroad ehesnut. bor- structure which ‘distingnishes the male, 

der ; vritli 1 red- Upper-parti' ttoifeiw^lwrqtette^^teaieir^;fctei h i tey te Ml b ' 

*&&**&$? ^Wriy*' 1 glossal with ttork ■ edges,' 

greed and*’’Ultte; f lyfcMk Iririsf^btoek.'' '8ir ; Wi ;#itb : a- patetel^k- 4 Mong’''tbe : s»haft# ! te«i < ' : ! tt((ii^)f 
Mfyglbie states ttr ffllrifspte'-' Thb'’witogs, ■ f #hd tidl, fdbipft^teid 

Hfens c^T Another btied • limMlIticI' 

rather lafgte/’an^tertaiiily <Ks- ^ 

linn 
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M the lower 
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.the- vent* Legs «ad f^tl^ah-^f i,vColouel 
Sykes, in kk >Ali»q*kte ^?<3ektMg«rt«e» notes this 
uobLs biwl m*. befog Very abundant j ’jttn4he 
wemkofthe western Ghaats.where (and this*** 
waUwocthyliie attention of oraitliologists) he 
says there are either two species or two very 
Strongly .marked varieties. In the valleys, at 200 (J 
feet ah'ive the sea, he tells us Sonnerat’s species 
is found slender, standing high upm the legs, 
hud with the. yellow cartilaginous spots on Lite 
feathers, even in the female. In the bells of wqkI 
an the sides of the mountains, at 4H)0 feet above 
the sea. there is a short-legged variety. The 
male has a great deal of red in the plumage, 
which Sonuerat’s has not: the female is of a red* 
dish-brown colour, and is without cartilaginous 
.spots at all : “ in fact,” continues the Colonel, 

“ tlie female of this variety is the Q-. Stunleyi of 
Mr. Gray’s * Illustrations.’ ” Dr. Latham re¬ 
marks that this Jungle Fowl is by far the boldest 
uud strongest tor its size, aud that it is anxiously 
sought after by cock fighters in Hindustan, who 
rely on it for victory when pitted against larger 
game cocks. 

(0255) Tragopan , Cuvier ( CeriornU , Swainson). 
—Head crested outlie crown, partly naked (oil the 
cheeks and round the eyes), the naked parts termi¬ 
nating in horn-like caruncles beiiindthe eyes; un¬ 
der the low» r mandible and on the forepart of the 
throat a subpendeut composite camnculatnd 
wattle. Tarsi armed with a blunt spur in the 
male ; unarmed in the female. Mr. Gould 
(‘ Century of Birds from the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains’) remarks that the genus Tragopan appears 
to take au intermediate station between that of 
Meleagrit, and the more typical Phmianidrt, form¬ 
ing one of the links of a chain connecting these 
groups of the ltasorial order. The affinity of 
this genus, he observes, to that of Meleagris, is 
evident in many characters; nor arc some want¬ 
ing which indicate a relationship to Numida, and 
even to Prancolinut. 

• ; (625fl), 3’. Satyms appears to linve been the only 
species originally known. Sir. Gould, in his 
‘ Century,’describes another species, T. Hudingui, 
**f ; refers to- another, which Dr. Gray, of the 
'British Museum, has dedicated to Mi Temminck. 
(' Indian Zoology*’) 

* > (®25?) T. Hastingdi. Head of the adult male] 


with a pendent erest of feathers, whicfaj4hornv. The dorsal surface in both sexes bonsists 
tte * ear-coverts : «nd( tln<oat, ar^fe«f>nine segments, but only seven art dkiiuct in 
***** j 4he neok and shoulders are rich maroon females., All the legs are 
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the^iil, • black; 

the feather$,..#; : illim'ppj)f r sttrfaee a^f tuaraou, 
jvg# tipped with ,blank, :|fc^oenlpt:k wl^ich 
p a hn^.wh^e j^Kttti ^jbeafc^ blaok,the tarsi 

oolonr, and little developed, ««. 
skin, of the facu. Tlm|dumag*^iJkfeumle 
oonsista ot a uniform brown,mottMm^ 
with mingled lines and dots of varioue tinta^tfae 
feathers of the hack and ohest hiiving*a,eentral 
dash of a lighter colour; the head is crested, 
with short rounded feathers; thet-sidw nftfce 
cheeks .are clothed, and there art neither fieshy 
horns nor wattles. (Gould.) Mr. GouUt observes, 
that although this species ftnd T. Safyrm are 
closely allied to each other,-and doubtless^poiiess 
similar habits and manners, >;he is led to believe 
that their local distribution is somewhat differ ent; 
at least, lie generally receives but one specteain 
a collection from the same quarter; T, Saiyrns 
being transmitted from the Nepnulese Hills, 
while T. Iladingdi is sent from thp more nor¬ 
thern range of the Himalayas. He further well 
observes that the changes of plumage whieli 
birds of this genus, especially T. Haatingsii, under¬ 
go in passing from youth to maturity (and this 
is well illustrated in Mr. Gould’s lieautiful plates), 
are such as to have caused an apparently errone¬ 
ous multiplication of species. < 

(6259) T. &tlyr<»,nccording to the same author, 
is an exclusive inhabitant of the colder regions of 
the mountains, in conjunction witli the Zopko- 
phorim , its approximate relative, feeding on grains 
and roots, the larvte of ants, and other insects. 

(0259) 1’HASMIDjE, a tribe of Orthopter- 
ous Insepts, embracing a number of exotic forms 
which have been often included in the Mattiida, 
from which they are distinguished by the fore¬ 
legs being of the ordinary size, .and fitted like 
the rest for walking rather than running. From 
the other Orthoptera they are distinguished by 
the hind legs not beiug saltatoriat.< The body is 
generally long and slender. The head is of 
moderate size, of an oval subdepressed form, por- 
rected, with large globular eyes, in front of which 
the atiteume are placed, which are yariable in 
form, but ordinarily long, slender, and eomppsed 
of a great number ^|artieulatk>us. The ; /poelli 
are rudim&ttary o^f'^bsolete. The is* 

deeply notched in front; tlie jaws are strorig and 


«At«t r »ridi, glossy orange-redj the nuked 
snmnd the eyrt is red; the HeaAw horns 

purple* tth^upper 


:£** »a 

1 jPWl rtyey bomeired 

*h>ped with black ; 


midi«l«id^, < often anned wkli 
th^edgee. T'he fore wings are 
OfttediNad et the posterior pert 
drawings are very H- 
kbhe imteriof qiart of the* met 
«|liw exaeadtte wing-coyej^iuerikfiS 
:|)mbjMtfrision should: ba ito 
This k effected not as,,in 





tafljvthe oftea d^ewartly 

btfloared. ■. Tijus in. soine species thesbort wiiig- 
oovers wjifoellrout margin of the wing are pale* 
green, whilstth® other part of the wing is pink. 
Many species however remain throughout their 
lives without ever acquiring- wings or wing- 
covers.*' {Westwood, * History of Insects.’) The 
odd sppcwanoeof thesis insects have got for them 
the name of Walking-Sticks, Straws, Leaves, 
Spectres* Ip* «nd certainly nothing can be ini* 
agined more curioas thsn tlie forms they assume. 
In mnpy instances they might be mistaken for a 
poriioh of the brauch of thr trees on which they 

(6260) PHUuABELPHAOE.E, Syrinyai, a 
natural ordeo of Exogenous Polypetnlous Plants, 
with; an Inferior ovary, the principal genus 
befogn that after which the order is named. 
The species are American, European, and Asiatic 
shrubs of temperate climates, with opposite leaves, 
distinct Styles,' 1 and Capsular fruit, containing 
a large number of minute seeds.— Eng. Cgc. 

(6861) PHILADELPHUS, a genus of plants 
the* type of the natural order Philadelphacea, 
which is also the name of a tree, now unknown, 
mentioned by Atheuseus, but was applied to the 
present genus by Bauhin. Philadelphus is 
characterised by having a calyx with an obo- 
vato-turbinat© tube ami a 4-5-partite limb. 
The greatest number of species are indigenous in 
North America, whence they have been introduc¬ 
ed into the shrubberies of tins country^ to which 
they farm a highly ornamental addition. A spe¬ 
cies has also been discovered in the Himalayas, 
at elevations of 6000 and 7000 feet, of which 
thefo ere two varieties, sometimes considered dis¬ 
tinct spebuil. P. toMeniofus being apparently only 
a more adfanoed state of P. triflorus. The best 
hndwtt ^speoieS however is P. coronariut, com- 
«ifed,Byringa, which is so easy of culture, 
: aopm||^ i ihibost gardens. It is supposed to 
be¥. south of Europe, but it has 

hardly j^Tb^stfound in a : wild state, and even, 
it Behave escaped . from 
^ arfaal** been found in 
the ^tmilayas^ti^gf is no rensou why other spe- 
cw4.sk«M^ nftt '-i-^t still farther to the nortbfi 
' '*• ' v ^‘,^Mpdoo*Kbosh* and that foe 

ybpd to be one of thorn, 
*ipj.pearly, times introduced 
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terminal panicles, pure white; tetiimg 
branches, and giving the tree * 
ance. Introdamlfront China.— 

(6265) PHILOMELA, a genus of m&fc- 
longing to the family Syloiada. PrLnsciHiatht 
Nightingale, is the most celebrated of the song¬ 
birds of the Old World. This well-known species 
is the ‘'AijW of the ancient Greeks; Lusdniach 
the Romans; Rossignuolo, Kusignnolo, And ITsig* 
nuolo, of the Italians; Itossignol of the French? 
Ruisenor of the Spanish ; Naohtigall of the Ger¬ 
mans; Nachtegahl of the 4 Fauna Suectcn r 
Nattergale of Rrunnicli; ami Eos of the Welsh- 
It is the Luscinia of Gesuer, Ahlrovahdus, W|l*> 
lughby, Ray-, and Prelim ; Molacilla Luscinia of 
Linnaeus ; Sylvia Lu\cinia of Latbam and others; 
Curruca Luscinia of Fleming ; and Pkilo/licla 
Luscinia of Selby, Goidd, and Swainsou. The 
following is a description of this bird:—Rich 
brown above; rump and tail with a reddish 
tinge ; throat and middle part of belly dirty Ot 
grayish white : lateral parts of the neck, breast, 
and flanks, gray; bill and legs light brown. 
Sexes alike. The Nightingale shuns observation, 
abiding in the thickest coverts, and in these the 
nest is sometimes placed on a low fork, but ge¬ 
nerally on the ground. Withered leaves, parti¬ 
cularly those of the oak, very loosely confined 
with dried beuts and rushes, and lined internally 
with fine root-fibres, form tiie structure. The 
eggs, of au olive-brown, are four or five in num¬ 
ber. After the yonng are hatched, generally in 
June, the melodious song of the male ceases,'aft! 
is succeeded by a low croak, varied occasionally 
with a snapping noise; the first is considered to 
be meant for a wanting, and the last as a defi¬ 
ance. The food consists, of insects, such as flies 
and spiders, moths and earwigs. Green cater¬ 
pillars were the food brought by the parent hurts 
to the nest of young nightingales taken by Colo¬ 
nel Montagu. It is not improbable that the 
bird’s choice of localities is in some mease** de¬ 
termined by the absence or presence ofsttw 
favourite insect food. There ia another Ezpov 
pean Nightingale (the Thrush N«tfoifogate,~ittt* 
lomela Turdmdes of Blyth, Lusdnia major'di 
Brisson, Sylvia Philomela of Bechstei*) inhabits 
ing central Europe. The eoog Of this aperies ia 
loud, but for inferior; tojthatof the Jfom Niifcfo' 

ingale- It ga mkMo be,.«»iam<m 
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Toombi keeray, -Tam. 
Ttiopibikee bauu*e, l)UK 
<Hwo*ir», Hiltft. * 


Tioombi koora, Tax. 
Drona, Sans. 


* This green possesses a considerable degree pf 
Acrimony which* the Natives temper by an admix¬ 
ture of some agreeable acid. “ 1 am iucliued to 
think that it is not p wholesome vegetable. 
Rumphius fells us that the acrid juice of the plant, 
which is called Dawn Imran in Malays, the 
Woriahs in Araboyna squeeze into their eyes to 
make them bold and intrepid in War. Vide 
itumphius, From vi. p. 40 .—Aindies Mat. Med. 
page 257. 

(C268) PHLOMIS. Labiate. Phlomis 
Russelliana.—Jerusalem Sage.—These arc per¬ 
ennial and shrubby plants, with coarse hairy 
leaves reserabliug the common sage; the flowers 
are purple, red, yellow, &c., growing readily from 
seed in any common soil.— Riddell. 

(6269) P1ILOX. PoLEMONiACB.fi. Phlox 
DrummondiL—This is an elegant genus of plants, 
and from their lively colours have a pretty ap¬ 
pearance when grown in patches, the colours are 
red, purple, lilac, white, &c., giow readily from 
seed iu a light garden soil.— Riddell, Phlox 
Druramonda aud variety Lepoldina are use¬ 
ful annuals, succeed well on the plains 
cither in pots or the flower beds, should 
be sown thinly, and when one or two 
inches high, transplanted where intended to 
flower, require iu pots a somewhat loamy soil 
well manured aud drained. Native of Texas, 
ripens freely, which is to be preferred to that 
imported .—Jaffrey 

(6270) P1KENIC0PHAUS T1USTIS, 
“ Maboka” of the natives, with a note like that 
of the English cuckoo, as heard late in the sea¬ 
son.— Hooker. Hint. Jour. Vol. I. p. 27. 

(62T1) PfKRNIX, a genus of Palms, which 
han*fcfeen so named from one of its species, 
the Date-tree, having been called so by the 
i this name it thought by some to be de- 
"»d fwta Phoenicia* because dates were pro* 
®®*d from thence. The genus is common iu 
IndkandiuthC north of Africa, and one of the 
spoofas grows in Arabia, tlie lower parts of Persia 
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ridged,’hr nluriced Ah UWttifrh 
leaves ; fronds or leaves pftnttitd | 
lets linear, with tWe Spadtt Ifw 
lenses, surrounded with Ah Almost 
ed sheath ; flowers Vellowish-arMte’^ 
edible, of a reddish-yellow colout:^ m 
Phoenix Palms, of which the date tree !s 
at once the most important and popular re- 
presentntive, is* a genus indigenous to AfMfei and 
Asia and embraces several spedW, the ptOdhOtb 
of which are brought into the markets wf* India', 
Its trunk, marked with the sears of faUeuldiives, 
is, in some species, so short tfhAt it htfrdljf ap¬ 
pears above ground It is not decided whether fob 
East Indian P. sylrestrie, Itoxb. be ot not ttaA JP. 
daetglifera of Linnaeus iu a wild State.— StfakHf. 

P. duefylijera ,—the Date-Palm is spread tj>y$t 
the whole of Southern Europe, NorthernAfricn, 
and South-Eastern Asia, and its frplt is Imgely 
imported into India. It has many varieties put 
is u noble tree, from fifty to eighty feet higli,jnd 
attaining the age of one hundred year8.-~&ewo«» 

(62 Jv) P1KEN1X ACAULISk Buw*:“tk# 
Sc/taap of the Lepchas is n small stemless palm 
which grows in Sikkim on the driest Mil aud in 
the deep valleys. The Lepchas pat the young 
seeds aud use the feathery fronds, as .tamepity 
when hunting .—Hooker Hoi. 1. p, 143. Phwni* 
Acaulis, a dwarf palm growing east,,,of SiRgoree 
in the Terai; a sure sign of a hungry soil.— 
Hooker Hint. Jour. Vol. 1. p, 400. 

(6273) PIKENIX DACTYLIFfiUA. Bam 
Linn. * 


Pnyr-Htftcham pulluin. Tam. 
Pay lid K’hujoor, Dun. 
Curjoora puiidoo* Tf 4 j*. 

Temr, Arab. 


Khttrmn, PfeRd. 
Kehjfror, HiNk 
Cbofrma* UAhAMli 
CVjooPRi Sabs* . 


jP. dactylifera, the Indian Date iH Mm* 
moil all over India, from thirty to forty 'jSdt 
high, and is one of the trees from which the 
Toddy or Palm-wine is > drawn, the teddy being 
either drank when fresh, boiled into sugar, fer¬ 
mented into an intoxicating fluid, or fermented 
for distillation into Arrack. Mats and bashete 
are made of the leaves*— Seeman. Tb4 
Tree, or Bate-Palm, Is one of'.the 
known, and probably the earliest knoWn .the 
pahns, abd though belonging to a faMRjr mh Is 
abounds and flourishes most in tor" 1 * 
itself ntteirts perfectiort only in 
high tet^/ ltiaBd 4#t/ 

tfmb'&kyMBfirm its hefr v 

arid m North eff 



■vi« if tke. Jk-maU-^mowr^, 

' ! ' ' i :l !_ _1! j. 1.1_ iu 




m proroiiw0 %#ahjp*#f 


D«tfi%r tio» in. the w*»ks i«ytboR%^j^j#«l|4t 

. ' V . * •*' ' ■ . .. 1 i '.‘ ? J.4. -- !i 2 . .. f .1-- 1 . I 1.1 I. _ 2 .1 x - t_. OJV.-1 . . ! it • . fl 


fj^iae known < 0 >tl«NiHCieuiai, as it is 


should he said to hum 30^iMunaviim them-,, lan¬ 
guage. Many of vthtese* a re however opalied to 


bunches of dates-: were lUccu^l. to,the | guage. Many of vtbfesei arekowevereppliedto 
fiagcrsof’tWilfaHdfOSi appears fapft the present different parts of the plant, as /well astoThese 

(« , ou< tUe.C^r/i^sk i at different ages.— Jtrtf. Oyc. The.true Di*a 

avflttger.slti* Abe ilWmrTreepf. JSeripture, and [ rnM (P/ianix daclyli/era),t\\eVn\m tree ofSciip- 
was,emblematic of Judaea, as we seein coins with ture, flourishes in .comparatively high latitudes, 
the b»cripti«n«t>JW<ea capta. it w ; found iu I and is well knoWn to afford the principal ample 
epseh 4p>tta» desert, «pd round Palmyra, which is ; of food the natives of Arabia and of the Nortk.of 
&uppofled" , to |iave bowi named from its presence. ’ Africa: while the leaves arc employed in making 
This appear* indeed to lie only a translation of! mats, baskets, &c.; and at Cairo cordage is made 
thp Qriental name, which is Tad more, supposed of fibres obtained from the footstalks of i he leaves. 
to%MC ewBUptioH of Tamar (from * Tatar,’ a i Though the tree grows well in India, it does not 
Dpfci^ pity Iprilt < in the desert by Solomon. I there produce any edible dates; but P/tcenix tyl- 


*$0 ijpdp^ftpp dp,therefore a subject of classical its 
weilittof awiptural interest, liesides its fruit for¬ 
ming p lurgeporUou of the food of a great part 
of the Arab race, and also a considerable article 
of epmmerce. The Datc-Palui being dhecious, 
that iMhe stamens and pistils, or the male and 
female parts being not only in different flowers, 
hat even oh different plants, the crops entirely 
fail, or the Fruit is ..worthless mid unfit for food 
if fertilisation is in any way prevented. To en- 


veslris, the Knjjuor , of India, which closely re¬ 
sembles the former in character, is found in 
every part of that country, near Madras, iti 
Mysore iu Bengal and the North-West pro¬ 
vinces up into the Punjab. This tree is 
especially valued iu many places as its 
sap or Palm juice {tart) is either drank 
fresh from the tree, or fermented for dis¬ 
tillation, when it yields a common kind of 
spirit or arnk. In Bengal it is valuable as yield- 


sure .this, the Arabs have long been in the habit irtg a considerable quantity of the sugar produc- 
oftvimgihg the clusters of male flowers on the od in that province, and known as Date sugaf: 
trees which bear only female ones, and therefore Each tree, “ on an average, yields 180 pints of 
the Date-Tree is one of those which led ton juice, of which, every twelve pints are boiled down 
kuowledge of the sexes of plants. The extensive to one of poor or jofftiri, and four of goor yield 
fthportaaoeof the Date-Tree is, says Dr. Clarke, one of good powder sugar ; so that the average 
one Of the most curious subjects to which a tra- produce of each tree is about seven or eight 
vellcr can direct his attention. A considerable pounds of sugar annually.” (Roxburgh.) The 
part of the inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, and leaves are very generally employed for making 
Persia subsist almost entirely on its fruit. They mats and baskets and also bags in Bengal. The 
make a conserve of it with sugar, and even grind footstalks of the leaves are beaten and twisted 
the hard stones in their band-mills for their into ropes, which are employed for drawing 
curtnels. Tn Barbary they form handsome beads water from the wells in Bellary and other 
fbr paternosters of these stones. From the leaves places. One species of Pheenix (P. pnludom); the 
they make couches, baskets, bags, mats, brushes, Ilintal of Bengal abounds in the Sooonderbunds 
and fly-traps ; the truuk is split ami usod in while another P.fanuifera common ondry,b«r- 
llirU buildmga, also for'.fences to gardens, mid i ren,sandy lands on the coast,and on the hilly, coun¬ 
ter.stalks ofi'itke leaves for making cages for! try between the Ganges and Cape Comorin. Its 
tl»or|pdultry. t/iThe threads of the web-like integ- j stem abounds iu farinaceous msttor, which the 
uraeofcot tH jbftses of the leaves are twisted into ! natives make use of arfood in times of seatfeity. 
ropes* whidhjareiouiployed in rigging small ves- The leaflets are wrought into mats Tor sleeping 
0e| Thft /Sap iff obtained by cutting off the on. The common footstalks of the leaved are 
palm ami scooping out « hollow iu split intp three or four, and made into-baskets 
Jlenir where, in asrimding, k ofvariouskiuds.--.RA PA/>. 98, & Tenasaerim, 
lodges itaelf. 'tWlf* four quarts of sap may be Mr. .Mason has seen young; date , treesr rawed 
obtamejh^Uy palm, for ten days from tin: seeds of the dned dates tlmt^mroiasport- 

t* akfe^hiOh the quantity lessens, ed r and there is no appnaent jpMont^rhy tbe trse 

uuti^PP»'’Odd ^ff *hc;weeks or two months, aaight not be cultivated. 3Jhe dates thatgroWkiB 
l#^lqm^ii;^noowa^e» , dry.- and is ..used ■ India.: firt h a db r 
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aweeUsh wlmn ftrst bwmght from. eema^and AvaW^ 


fertin y gSin ji ih i^ 

** Astern f i^(68T4) 
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Arabmudstefwe are tokUbj 
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ru(EspmLt?i>osA. ■ a - 

dwtirf Opecies. * The fruitftpctea $a May;* ami n for walking for raftersaipd 

snecies of sago is firediiiwIfMte'^tbcr.-^ttelt, the U>ftv«^^ h iil(t lij i it’fl | i ^i | [» # W 

wluolhis split anti driest, m mctol- <6®?BST$nS, .• tArnpait' 

Hioiinfi'tr*” "A*■ -fiktiiMtfMsacuM-:;^ •' 'Wtflto.'Ttsat-v•* i*«. # * •>■?&vy.$.'•■:■ 

♦.vaLi Vijjfignrif-It H a nsftivn of ilryymwff ■ •■ ■•• •*;• 

of t w ^y .hilkte not inrfrom the aeaonithe, ' ..Phoenix siylvestria..; '''AWlw(*(h|A-' 

vdSomti/;*. li l Mowers in January Mr. Mason that he saw n wiW jv tsi Ukgflr 

ntidF^rwiy» amti tshe fruit ripens in May. The one of the kyOuugs in AnthcrhE 
leaflets are thought into mats for sleeping on, ( though so abundant mi tlrt‘Ha0«ri>n*> tfeiu it 
mpd th » <v»i«tnon petioie9 are split into three or ] only one he ever heard of 
fowiy «wl are- uaed for makiug baskets* The i mt. Phoenix Sylvestris is a species eOmmon in" 
smhll trunk i9 generally about 15 or 18 inches the arid parts of India, and there* eQmttdtt- 
long, and about A inches in diameter. It inclos- Iv called Kbnjjoor by the natives, niid th# 
esiaits substance a large quantity of farina- Date-Tree by Europeans, whidi it reseiitbles itt 
oeons matter, which the natives use for food appearance.. In its parts of frueti Kent ion it is 
in times of scarcity. To procure this meal, the like 1*. fariuifern, but differs in *grovthi& 
small trunk is split into six or eight pieces, and lo be a tree, with a tall pretty thick trunk apd 
dried mid beaten on wooden mortars till the large yellowish or reddish fruit. It yields Tat¥& 
farinaceous part is detached from the fibres; it is or palm wine, commonly called Toddy. The* 
then sifted, to separate them ; the meal is then fit i mode of obtaining this is by removing the lower 
for use. The only further preparation whii h this lcavc3 and their sheaths, and cutting a notch' 
meal undergoes is the boiling it into a thick into the centre of the tree near the top, frOtti 
gruel, or eonji. It seems to possess less none- which the liquor issues, and is conducted by a 
ishment than common sago, which is obtained small channel, made bv a bit of the palmyra-tree 
in a similar manner from another palm, and is leaf, into a pot suspended to. receive it.’ This 
less palatable when boiled, but, it has saved juice is either drank fresh from the tree, or boiled 
many 'lives in times of scarcity.— Eng. Cyc. down into sugar, or fermented for distillation 
Sceiiinn tells us it is a dwarf plant, the trunk when it gives out, a large portion of spirit, 
about one or two feet high, and so enveloped in called Aruk. Mats rtml baskets are made 
flie leaves as to appear like a bush. It is com- of the leaves. Sugar lias always been made from 
iuoii on the peninsula of India, on dry barren this species, and accounts of it have been given 
sandy ground. Its leaflets are. wrought into 1 by lbs. Roxburgh and Buchanan Hamilton, 
sleeping mats. The common petioles are split Date-sugar is not so ranch esteemed in,.lndW 
into three or four, and used to make baskets of as that of the cane, mid sells for about 
various kinds. The exterior or woody part of! one-fourth less. It has sometimes been im- 
thc trunk consist of white fibres matted together, j ported in considerable quantities into England, 
these envelope a large quantity of farinaceous j but, is not distinguished from the cane 
substance which the natives use for food in sugar, l)r. Roxburgh calculated, 40 years 
times of scarcity. To procure this meal, the small ago, that about 100,000 lbs. were made ail- 
trunk is split into six or eight pieces, dried, and j nually in all Bengal. At the age of 7 or JO 
beaten in wooden mortars, till the farinaceous j years, when the trunk of the tree is abbot 4 fetet 
part is detached from the fibres ; and the nival, I high, it begins to yield juice, and continues prtf- 
when separated by sifting, is fit for use, by be- ductive for 20 or 25 years. The juice is ex- 
ing boiled into a thick gruel or conjee. It is, in traded during the mouths of November, De¬ 
fad; an inferior sago.— Seaman. j cember, January, and February, ■ during which 

period each tree is reckoned to yield from 120 

(6275) PHIENIX PALUDOSA. lloxb. Thk to 2 to pints of juice, averaging ISO pints. 
marsh hate palm. This dwarf palm, grows Every 12 pints, of pounds, is boiled down to 
plentifully on the Suuderbutis, South of Calcutta, one of goor, or jagari, and four of goor yield one 
//« taker Jim. Jour. Vol. I. p. 1. On the lqw of gbod sugar in powder, so that the 
islanda in the rivers, and on the shores which ]irbdnee‘of each fece is about 7 or 8 |bs/of ^u^lr 
m-e inundated with the highest tides, the marsh- annually.—This tree grows dill ower 
date jialmAbiHHids, a small tree about twenty East India, bl|BVjj|ttid' to <lo, best bii flie 
feetbigh,-nothidteiAlum a walking cane; whose coast. It prdjhm^fl to 10 lbs. of sugar,^ 
fnrit .looltsv piwisely like a bunch of dates, but even 12 lbs. p^Spl.— Bvnynge ,, JUMeriwt'ipabe 
itAMWtadible. .Griffith says ; “ It is well worth 148. * ■‘w’*'* ■ 

^Mltiifatuigjttaaceoant of ita elegance, and its (6277) PHOLA'DIDi15,'ii 

t .fiu|i j^MUtk - sceuery. ,? -rilifoae»; vm^ Moilisca, embracing^ 'tb^/^fimT^^^blas, 
-pahidba*thn^ most SOfithero -Indian &holadidea, Xylophapn, ‘ 

•^cies.ofi^tbe phmflix'fpalms, and its ele- p^fofate'^dll 

6»nt impenetmble tufts, well adapt it lor bank thatt^heir oiVn valves;* 

* ceQer y- of tte snseiler trees serve quite sytetiietrili^^did sOldo'i&'iu 





•W^rns 

‘>m jLsJtt wAi. L J^u^Lkj^AijLLA^ LdfiLiiL -- t * • 

ratiost, iflBV'MWCTw wrCMow 
y ’ialeirer^ fh^^''-'4iKidh' v ^ 
iheSenseof hearing or bythe 
bfl#iv«od. llleburrow h**‘ frequently 
• calcareous lining, within which the sheU remihis 
foee» Tsmtina teemthits it* valves to this tube 
vr&ni fall gW«n fthe apenidg ofthehurrow, «t 
flrstverymlWute, may become enlarged progres- 
dt% by the frictiowbfthe syphons, which are 
furai&edwithw rough epitheliums, but it usually 
widsht with tnuch more rapidity by the wasting 
of th$ surface; As the timber decomposes the 
shelly tubes of the Teredo project; and as the 
beach wears Sway the Photos burrows deeper. 
(Woodward.) The number of living species of 
Photos noted by Mr* Deshaves tn his Tables is 
IS, and of these one, P. Candida, is recorded as 
liviagfurd fossil. Woodward, in his Manual of 
the Mollu sea;-gives 25 recent species of Pkolas 
and 26 fossil. ■ Forbes and Hanley give the 
followingas British species:— P. dactylus, P. 
parvo, P,crispatH;P. Candida, Xylophaya dorsalis, 
Pkoladidea papyracea. 

. (9278) PllOLAS- Animal more or less thick 
aba elongated rarely shortened. 

(6279) Teredo is the name given by Linnaeus to 
9 genus of Testaceous Molluscs, highly interest 
tag bn account of the ravages which one of the 
spccses commitsupon submerged wood. Linuseus, 
in the twelfth edition of the * Systema naturae,’ 

E laced the genus among his Vermes Tedacea, 
elween Serpula and Sabetta. Cuvier, in his 
last edition of the ‘ Itegne Animal,’ makes Teredo 
one of the genera of his Eufermes, the fifth fami¬ 
ly of Ills Acephalous Testaccnns, arranging 
the genus between Pholas and Fistulana. — 
Eng Oyc. 

(6980) PHOL1DOTA ABTICULATA. In 
the suburpa of Maulmain, a white flowered spe¬ 
cial ojfpholidata is not rare-— Mason. 

; (6281) PHOOL-EL-KA-TEL, an odorifer¬ 
ous oflmade^by placing sweet scented flowers, 
in ^diee or five successive patches, over gingelly 
oil sepd, and then expressing the oil. The best 
is mads at CKngi, and is sold at 1 £ rupee for 
twopp^ds r -~Hcrklots. 

(628t)PU,OOL. Cuoumis Momordica.— 
FwldGocumber • A wild species of cucumber 
sown generally bl the fields, qgpongst Jaworie, 
aq4 ifAwne&MAg'-hetweeii the. igajlpn aud cucum- 

time-^f not too ripe 
and wa M^ he. yalnable as a store vegetable for 

(6988) PHOBMWL&t* genus of Plants of 
theimturaMMUify of*iWw<w, lril>e Ayapwtheee 
of LndlhdieR^fWW^ -^Mindley, contains 
only a4agk*pseias, wAsofais remarkable -for 
itruaefal paodnet, so weft known under the name 

sfoundindi- 


PHORMIUM TpTAX. 

ganous in SfawEenbmd and Norfolk ulriand^ 
'fSft '• • k-•.‘Tbwgp. 
\mh) PKORMIUM TENAX bas a eofou*-!. 
ed tubular pertaathiofj which itfeef taboassafmjyt 
short, and divides into six segments, >' 
the three inner ate the longest^ statten*»ix,-tftt- 
serted into the base of the tube,/ aacendingfciex- 
serted; capsule oblong; S^coraered,: seeds nume¬ 
rous, compressed ; embryo in iheoeiitmiofi'the 
seed, longer than half the albumen,. with its 9a« 
dicle next the umbilicus. Tim root is tuberous, 
fleshy, And bitter tasted; the leaves are nume¬ 
rous, all radical, linear-hmceolatc, five or six 
feet long, and from an inch and a half to two, 
inches broad, 2-rowed, equitant at the base, 
leathery, and very tough. Its flowers are numer¬ 
ous, showy, yellow-coloured, arranged on a tall 
branched panicle. The leaves of this plant yield « 
very beautiful and n very strong fibre, which luu 
been imported in considerable quantities under 
the name of New Zealand flax. It was expect¬ 
ed to be much more useful than it has proved 
to be, in consequence of its having the defect of 
breaking easily when made iuto a knot. Being 
a plant of high southern latitudes, it was Suppos¬ 
ed that it might easily be grown in different 
parts of Europe. The French have attempted: to 
cultivate it near Cherbourg, Toulon, and other 
places, and it has been introduced into Ireland, 
the moist insular climate of which is probably 1 
favourable to its growth. It grew remarkably 
well for a number of years in the Chelsea Bota¬ 
nic Garden, but was killed by the severe winter 
of 1837-38. Its cultivaton has also been at¬ 
tempted in Australia, but has not yet succeeded 
to any extent.— Eng. C yc. 

New Zealand Flax (Phormium lenax)-— 
was discovered by the celebrated Cook in New 
Zealand--as lie says “ the country produced a 
grass plant, like flags, of the nature of hemp or 
flax, but superior in quality to either; of this 
the natives make clothing, lines, nets, Sec.” It 
grows both ou the north and the south coast. 
It was introduced in the year 1798 into the 
south of Ireland, and has been found to flourish 
on the west coast of Scotland, though European 
winters are occasionally too severe for it.. The 
native name of the plant is koradi or hows, 
while the fibre is called tuuka. Tbe leaves of the 
plant are perennial, hard, sword-shaped, from 
five to seven feet in length, with a flower-stalk 
rising four or five feet above them, and hearing a 
profusion of yellow flowers, followed by.triangu¬ 
lar seed-vessels, filled with flat aud thin blags 
shining seeds. ■: Aeoording to Salisbuiy, th«»- 
year old plants yield on an average, thirty-tux 
leaves, beside offsets from the roots. Sixlaavas 
produced one ounce weight c^rf Afef . jMs^ j 
being scutched and elegned }• «nl jnbp 
that an amo-efopped wfththese phm^ f AL --- 
apart be 

without interfenaf -with, each .f 



PMOBMfUSf TENAX. 

morethao sixteen*cwt. “jEhft 'leaves ore cut 
when full-grown, macerated- iu water tor s feyv 
daysiwud then passed undera; weigh tod roller?’ 
Tim oattves-of Nett Zealand; cut the leaves * w hen 
full-^grovrn, afld .separate the fibres while yets 
gttm/ Mr. ; G. Bennett states that a lateral 
incision iimatte with a large shell on each side 
of thh teafj inerely to cut t lirough t he epide rmis, 
which is Ant removed, and tlteti, what he 
cads the internal epidermis, probably a part 
of the cellular tissue, “which agglutinates the 
fibres, and, if not removed, deteriorates the flax.” 
The principal operation is scrupiug with the 
shell, and then separating the fibres with the 
thumb-nails, and then -employing combs for a 
mote minute separation. The fibres are sub¬ 
sequently dried in the sun, and are perfectly 
white; some stout and strong, others fine ami 
silky. It is said that “ the plant may be shorn 
of its leaves in the morning, and before the sun 
has set be ready for weaving into cloth?’ The 
same thing may, no doubt, be done with otlieis 
of these naturally white endogenous fibres. Con¬ 
siderable quantities were at one time imported, 
and a factory was established by Capt. Harris 
for their manufacture, but the supply seems t>> 
have been irregular, and now to have fallen off 
rather than increased. Mr. J. Wood, in the 
year 1844, in a communication to the Agricul¬ 
tural Society of India, called attention to the 
New Zealand Hemp, as a plant which was very 
hardy and would thrive in any soil or climate, 
but that it preferred swampy lauds, lie stated 
that it was often met with in New Zealand, 
thriving three or four feet under sea-water, (but 
it is also found at some distance from the sea¬ 
shore). He therefore thought the locality of 
the Soonderbunds, extending from near Calcutta 
to the sea, to be well adapted for this plant: 
and which would be profitable in a country 
where labour was so cheap. But it seems to 
have been forgotten, in this, as well ns iu a pa 
per iu the first volume of the ‘ Transactions ol 
thie Society? that a plant which flourishes so far 
south as New Zealand, and succeeds well both 
in Scotland and in Ireland, is not likely to do 
well in so tropical a situation ns that of the 
Soonderbunds. An interesting set of specimens 
of New Zealand Flax, showing the native method 
of preparing the fibre and of dyeing it black, 
were seut to the Exhibition of 1851, by Taohui, 
a NeW Zealand chief; and another, a very valu¬ 
able and suggestive set of specimens of the fibre 
Wtt its tow, l»y Mr. K. W. Trent (v. * lllust. 
Crf.,* xlr,-p. 187), which he described as having 
b&r*$»rtrted eiitire.lv by machinery invented 
by himself. If thfes fibre* can be so prepared, 
It is ftvidentthnt^thersof the' »mne nature 
Jj*y BSSbcefemftdly treated* ft* a similar manner, 
fibresare applicable to a variety of purpo- 
* textile hatitrin or fer cordnge, and 
• *> dkfe'ifceBther wMte fibres We have jpen- 


tioned, take oolpUf^.y The strengtk of the fibres 
is considerable, Pe 

Candolle, , in 7 wl\p^ ; however, tb»t >| ; ,4g*ye. is 
ti interstate^. there ia rHo doubt. tbat ih# $T«w 
Zealand Flax, which WSI.ftropger 

than either Flax or ; ; 
sepetively Ilf and 16|.. ,Jtt, 
vantage of being lighter, but Imsy^ 
tage of many of the white fibres' 
knot. Mr. J. Murray, in his p«rapbtet;0u 
plant, pii tod on paper made frnna its .liwgtfS 
states that the ship Atalauta, which .plied 
tween Southauipt >n and the (.’liauuellslauds, 
was (romph telv equipped with cordage anil, rig¬ 
ging made of Plwnuinm tenux. He fuytbfiy con¬ 
tinues1 have seen specimens of rop«*s, t,Vifine, 
yarn, lines, sailcloth, sacking, bedtick, &c, made, 
of P/i urw in in tvnux , also fine fabrics of various 
kinds, affording demonstrable evidence that.it> 
tibre is susceptible of being woven into tissues 
of the most delicate description, or manufactured 
into materials of the strongest and coarsest kind. 
I'lie sails, cables, and running rigging of the 
beautiful model of the frigate presented by his 
late Majesty William the Fourth to the King of 
Prussia, were entirely formed of Phormium tenax- 
(’apt. Harris’s yacht, a perfect gem'in naval 
architecture, was supplied with a mainsail com¬ 
posed of three different varieties of New Zealand 
flax, and the cordage made of Musa text Hit 
that is, of Manilla hemp, of which we have 
before treated.— Hoyle. Fib. PI. 

((I^85) PHOTINIA GLABIIA, is common 
in (’hina and ornamental It is a noble evergreen, 
which in the winter becomes covered with 
bunches of red berries. ~A Res. among the Ohi. 
p. 51. • 

(tir’KO) PHOTINIA SEllll ATI FOLIA. 

Poukynt, Burnt. ' 

Found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon and 
along the banks of the streams iu the Rangoon 
districts, in the direction of the Teak forests^ Red 
wood, adapted to cabinet making McClelland. 
The leaves of this plant are used for a green 
dye.— McClelland. 

(0287) PER AG MITES, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Grriminaceu. 
P. (omniums, the Reed, is a plant formerly regard¬ 
ed ’ as a species of Anmdo, but now separated 
from that genufenn account of its lower floret 
being male whimhe others are hermaphrodite, 
and its rachis Being fringed witR long silky 
hairs. It is a taH plant with animal shams and * 
perennial root and is found exclusively Ai places 
overflowed even during summer. '»; la$ .susteai tua- 
tionsit is found abundantly < ina , 
and occurs all through Frn^kmmm M mk?.~ 
ria, Japan, North America, and |fiv»»ii<4«Ml'4ia, 
forming thick coverts, and yielding j*n ftVftmdmtf'S 
of stoot durahk grass olgnBat valu* for fhapjur- 




atehingthe roofs 

' eftbe> -I 

ap^aiijfp^s ia saidtagrowjiL %yp^-y« 0 i 4 # 
third Ipthe island ot Mauritius,; 4b»^#wii^ar 
species arejiowever little known.—Kay. XJyc* 
v (6288) PHRYN1UM DKJH0YOMDM. 

. >■'■ ■ ’*. "?■ ’ Ifceen, ■ •■•■ il • •'!- .: 

, Very plentiful in the forests of the Pegu 'mid 
Toimghoo districts#; It is said to afford a strong 
fibre.— MoVUUand.. 

t (6289)PHYLLANTHU8. Of this genus of 
pteots Dr. ;t Wight gives baeeiformis, 1393; le- 
pfottirpus, $695 ; Madrtispntensis,’ 1895 ; tnul- 
tiflortfSplOOl; myrtifbiius, 1902; Niruri, 1894; 
potyphyfiits, 1-895 ; rhamnoidcs, 1895-98-1900; 
RhifWdii, Y898 ; e6it«de«s, 1895-99; tetranrirns, 
1906-1908*1998 ; tuvbituitus, 1897 ; vitis ideea, 
1288il900. ' 


. i 


PIIYLL ANTHUSYLT48 ID(EA. 
i(§292) yi^amtius LQtaioLim 

; • J 1 , llui^rori, 

; ,;!'A , ^»aj| 

sake of its fiuih wlijiih. |s. Jt^e, ,$i^ ‘of • ^aj 
gocisebeny; ft (s njpre esitpcsmecl )»y. pm Euro¬ 
peans than tfie t Embjica, anti is psed t>o|| as a 
pickle and preserve— Rictdelt , Auneeij m 

gardens, but wild in Kotah, the iiaif berlfy is 
eaten.—A/ caT. Top.p'. 208' . *• A 


■■"JK . 


, ,(^0^ iPIJYLLANTIIUS 
tj$e yt03h£l*P*laut at Maulmniu, and in many 
oiber^ipcalities pn the Teuasserim Coast, belong¬ 
ing tp*t|$#eflus phyllanthus which bears a small 
ifttpusely sour fruit, that is valued by the 
natives.— Mason. 

tmi) PHYLLANTIIUS EMBL1UA, Linn. 

KstaLtOMYROUALAN. 

• thwhricn, Tier. J Topoo neller, Tam. 

Auls, A'«o1h, Hind. J A will or A mi lee, Duk. 

This grows to a pretty large tree and is culti¬ 
vated throughout most parts of India, and is 
found wild throughout the Concan and Deccan. 
— Riddell. The tree is cultivated at Ajmcer, 
but grows wild in Kotah and Me war.— Gent. 
Med. Top, p. 208. 

The Flower. 


(0293) PHYLLANTIIUS MULT1FLORUS, 
PHYLLANTHUS, MANY FLOWERED, BARK OF. 

Willd. 

Poola Puttay, Tam. 

This bark, which is also called Necrpoola 
Puttay, from the plant growing near water, is 
| occasionally employed by the Natives of India 
in the process of dyeing reddish blown.— Abu. 
There is a small ! hint. Med. p. 191. 


Wooslieri ke poo, Tel. 
Ainalaka Sans. 


Nclli^poo, Tam. 

Aoonh ka pool, Duk. 

Vurdi Amladge, Aram. 

This flower is supposed to be cooling and gent¬ 
ly' aperient, End is prescribed in conjunction with 
0 th 9 r articles iu the form of elect uarv.— Ains. 
Met. Med. p. 94. 

* f • The Fruit. 

Aiiuile.li, I’eus. 
Auuwcra, Hind. 
Woosheriknia, Tel. 

Kmhlie 


_... pullum, Tam. 

Abdula l(a pull, Duk. 
Amluj, A EAR. 


! (15294) PHYLLANTIIUS N1RUIU, Native 

of the East Indies. 

; Sailcc Imziir niunee, IIind. I Nella userekee, Tel. 
auJ Bkno. | 

A common weed, according to many writers ; 
the root is bitter and astringent, and a powerful 
diuretic. P. urinaria , (bazar munee. yerra 
nserekee,) East Indies and Bourbon, is of similar 
properties, and used in several maladies; flowers 
sessile, capsules dull, scabrous, young plants 
deeply dark red. — (/ Shavghnesey, page 551. 

(15295) PHYLLANTIIUS SIMPLEX, Betz. 
Itoxb. iii. p. 654. 

Oochie uscrekee, Tel. 

Fresh leaves, flowers, and fruit, with eiimmiil 
seeds and sugar are made into an electuary, mid 
given by the natives as a remedy for gonorrhoea; 
fresh leaves bruised with buttermilk are ns <1 to 
cure the itch, lloxh. — (TiMiaughncssg, page 552. 

(6296) PH Y LL A N i l IUS ^ V1ROSUS. Up 
among the Circar mountains, where this chiefly 
grows, it is frequently a middle sizeiPfrCe ' In 
the forests of the low countries it is tmich small¬ 
er or only a large shrub. It flowers durirtg'lfefti 
hot and beginning the wet season. ‘ Theffj 
a strong astringent and possesses the pov 


Anold, ■ Aola, Phyllanthus Em hi ioa. 

MyrobalWt. Thb fruit is brought from Kotah ! intoxicating fish, when thrown into tbs water 
and 1 Mewar* < (ffc"is ; g[|ptV'abundantly fresh or dri-1 where they are, which, like the berries of MeUos- 

_ A t''* AL .‘Kainn> tuAhUfl n L» . 1 L. ' 1 . _1 il_ 


Hiring pickfed also ; and in 
"5 hair witp flie fruit is very 
^^ ^ •and contains gallic acid. 

supposed beneficial as 
t^n Weatingifihe scurvy at Nutseera- 
Med. 124 .& 208. The;fruit 

'* “ " the) goesdiWn^ARviug a sharp acid 


penman c >ocul us, renders them easily taken* 
lioxb. from Rohde M.8.S. . , ' 


(6297) PHYLLANTHUS 


Khaton Nirouri, liilfiKD. 
Hunkata jooli, Bens. 



, 'Iliis is one of thegupst^xunwottof 
jttlifeVMiiiHxilwiww aodis some. • ItJ« found ujild io ejHfifyfet*. 

times niadedntft,.pn^«M^»‘thud^ is strongly ; to thriys pell Ip^ll- tijWjpBd sitRfdmpsf lmt 
astringent; and is usedleather .—1 amongstrthft 

j Hiddell '"v-r: •... where as k tba iow lands, it b geadWly^Ia^ 
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PHYSAL1S. 

shrtih. It flowers and prodttow fruit «H? ihwyenr 
rouHft The wood is white Hard amt durable. 
Tie hill peopie employ it for various economical 
fl fop i P Cattle eat thc -team*, fn dryhig“for the 
lUjftit stecns^tey 1 always become Very black y it 
i$ frequently employed for oroafoental hedges 1h 
gntdens for* wtiidi end it is weH bhosen, as its 
thidc evergreen foliage and constant succession 
of beautiful red berries gives it n pretty appearance. 
Jioxb. — Rohde &LS.S. ■ 

(fi$ 9 $) 'PttYfXODOCE, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Ericncea. If 
has a* 5-parted calyx, au ovate corolla with a 
contracted 5-toothed mouth, 10 stamens inclos¬ 
ed, slender glabrous filaments longer than the 
anthers, short truncate cells opening by pores at 
the apex. The seeds are compressed and shin¬ 
ing. The species arc small evergreen shrubs, 
natives of the North of Europe, Asia, and North 
America.— Eng. Oye. 

(6299) P1IVLLOPODA, (Latreille), a section 
of Entomosiracous Cruatav'u, [Entomostraua]- 
— Etnj. Cyc. 

(G >00) P1LYLLOSO.MA, a family of Gr/m- 
tairn , called by Milne-Ed>vanls Doublc-Cniuissed 
(llieuira-ses). It is composed of forms which 
are very remarkable for their rounded shape and 
the transparency of their teguments. The Spe¬ 
rries are found in the seas of warm countries. M. 
Milne-Edwards remarks, that were it. not for the 
lx uutiful blue of their eves, they would not be 
perceived as they float on the surface of I he 
water, so transparent are their bodies 1 lie. >cas 
of Africa and India, Australia and New (iuinea 
furnish the greatest number of species. M. Milne 
Edwards divides the genus into three natural 
groups.— Eng. Gyc. 

(6301) Phyllotowa comnutue, has the cephalic 
pinto less than the thoracic plate, covering the 
base of the second pair of feet (or external jaw- 
feet); elongated, and narrowed forwards. It. in¬ 
habits the seas of Africa and - India.— Eng. Cyc. 

(6302) Phyllosoma clarlcornc , from the seas of 
Africa and Asia, is another example of this 
section.— Eng. Cyc. 

- (6303) Amph'ron Rehnandii, the only species 
known, was taken at Sea in the Indian ocean, 
by Af. Reynaud, naval surgeon. Its length is 
about (tniuch ; and its teguments, with the ex* 
ceptiou of those of the abdomen, are diaphanous. 
— E*g. Cyc. •"£. .’ 

(6304)PHYSALIS (from fvra, a bladder, 
in reference to the inflated calyx), a genus of 
Pbmts, belonging to the natural order Solanacea. 
It Ins * 3-toothed calyx; a carapaaulate rotate! 
^-fekedl ewroMa; ^avenging anthers opening 
longitudHudly ^ a , mpifete stigma} smooth 
S^eelled batay oovered with the awguW menv? 
**•*««* inflated calyx. Thespecios arejfflmudfOY 
P^nnialhefbs.rarely shrubs^—i%. Gyc, 


9 niYSALWEMXUOSA. 

- (0305) ,PHT£AlslS ALKEK.ENCH, tlte Win¬ 
ter Cherrfjisati hCi^aoeotts-downy plant, with a 
perennial treeping roofcCCtfete rfeltoklfeivcs ; 
spotless flowers, ovate ee^emcd cnlyx, andsubu- 
Inte segments. • lt is ahutlivCof ^rQipc- on ex¬ 
posed hills, ami of Japnn^ 'bTle eOroiia ie-a dirty 
white t the calyx reddish-yellowj inctoeihg^ a red 
berry. The fruit of this ])lant ‘W<i8 <,«wd4^ <k«ow» 
to the ancients, rmd is described' 

In England however the fruitis A«WoMne*t<to^ 
and the'plant is cultivated chiefly flftfl 

its appearance. In Arabia and Armenia, Spain* 
and Germany however the hemes ft^neBtlyaup 1 * 
ply the place of other eatable fruits. They --have 
a subiicrid and not unplensaut flavour, but . the 
persistent calyx with which they ave iuvested.is 
very bitter, liny speaks of these berries, 
preventive of gout, and others have extolled-them 
ns diuretics, and recommended them in the treat'* 
ment. of dropsy. — Eng. Ogc. The Physali* 
Alkekcugi, having some repute as a febrifuge, 
M.M. Dessnignes and Chautard analysed it, and 
succeeded in procuring a bitter substance, which 
they have called Pliysaliue, forming a light White 
powder with a very slight shade of yellow, leav¬ 
ing in the mouth after a time a Very ftmVfced 
taste, of bitterness. This substance does no t seem 
to have been used medicinally, nor has it% 
value, rf any, been ascertained. Were it other¬ 
wise it. might be well to examine Physalis flexuosa 
of this country, used in native medicine, as 
stimulant and diaphoretic.— Iud. Ann. Med. Sci. 
fur Ajd. 1856./>. 334. Ilouigberger, p. 324^ 
tells us that its fruit (Hulicacabuna), the,winter, 
cherry, is what the Easterns call Kaguuj. The 
English have given the name of Kngmy to the, 
Phvsnlis Hexuosa or somuifera, as this is the mugs 
of the plant in the lower parts of Hindustan,, in 
Bengal? The winter-cherry is used by the. 
Hakims as a diuretic, and in ulceration, of the 
urinary bladder. It. is said to be purgative, and is 
much used in veterinary medicine. TJie, winter-, 
cherry lias long been abandoned iu European 
practice and is now regarded as usejpss.— l$onig~ 
herger. 

(6306) PlIYSAJJS ANGULATA. Country 
Gooseberry, or Winter cherry. Limn 


Takalie pullum, Tam.' 
Popltfy Dux. 
Jouzuhfiuruj, Arab. 


* 


Kakiini, Pans. 

Takkafi pundoo, Tut. : 
Aguitflanda, Sans, '*-v 

This lias got the name of couutry Goosetierrjr 
in India, from its resemblance in taste to that 
fruit: it is the pMdnce of a small bush-which xii! 
been called bv Botanists, ‘‘ The tO(ith leaViafl ! 
Winter Chany,” anti Is of the cfes^ Pdatkhdria 
and orddr Moildgynia.-— Aiiislk, p. j|' * ^ ,,f “ 

■ .,{wjo. tixsAiofli 

PUysaliis sonanifeixi gro#*^ 

ot lAdmte. h The Poiijiifeees .oall the 
plant astwd not as stated by*so inJafy sfutlora as 
also in the Bengal BispeUaidWfy, Asgend. Asgend 
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PIl YSAUS PUBE6CEN S. * 

> ike Fniyab*. and i^ttuport^d 
ftramHindosfna. . The acetic used hy Hotdgbei^- 
er ander the name ?i»j'sidis flexuoM ^ i«ani«iii, 
weaenot the seeds of the Lahore plant, but, Imd 
Jifren'; imported Trow fllooltap. Tlieyai'elcfept by 
thedruggists, who .call thorn Pe»w ke.big, pul* 
dington states that Peneru is Phy salts flexuom. 
Penir is the Persian name of cheese, and as the*e 
seeds are employed in the coagulation of milk for 
- nuildhg cheese, the derivation of its name is pal¬ 
pable. The plant which yields these seeds 
grpivs on the west side of the Indus river. The 
leaves which are very bitter, are used as an in- 
fusioit by the Loan is in fever. Galium verum, 
Linn.was formerly used in Europe for the coa¬ 
gulation bf «tilk.»It»'flowers are yellow, those of 
J'euiru not known. The fruit of Physnlis flexu- 
osn is accounted diuretic, and the root and leaves 
powerfully narcotic, the latter are used in India 
iis a poultice to inflamed tumors.— Iloititjbenjvr, 
p. 826* 

, >'i , 

Gonwnon at Ajinccr the roots are sold bv pun- 
saris, pud are considered stimulating and dia¬ 
phoretic.— Qatt. Med. Top. p. 183. 

(6808) P11YSAEIS IT.Itl Yl.VNA. 

Tapnreea, llixn. 

The Winter Cherry. This plant, commonly 
called Cape Goosberry or Brazil Cherry, grows 
luxuriantly in a $ood soil. The seed should be 
smvn; iftt the commencement of the rains. The 
youugplauts when about six inches high should he 
set out ill rows at, least two feet apart from each 
other, sufficiently wide ppart, in fact, to allow 
tb6 gardener to pass easily between them. They 
may be grown either on sticks or on trellis, and 
should be carefully pruned. The young shoots 
bear the finest fruit, and if carefully attended to, 
will bfcnr almost all they ear round,—the excel- 
lcuce and abundance of the fruit well repaying 
for pny extra care bestowed on the cultivation of 
tips plant. Using of easy culture, it is hardly 
known to what a state ol improvement this ap¬ 
parently worthless fruit may be brought, Pro- 
dneed under an improved method of cultivation, 
it is a tyMt wholesome and useful fruit; none 
more sn fori taft*, or even for dessert, and for 
making j«*»«rjpr«n»r,ve. After seeing the com- 
lOon fruit,' without care or attention, one 

would scnroelyf.iiatdit the size of that produced 


PIIITEMSPifAS. 

• • 

at tlie throat. The berries.'.am. yellowish .when 
p rijie ; tliey are culled Gooseberries, audnreueed 
j its a substitute Tor them in -many p*rt*<«»d when 
preserved with sugar main an excellent sweet¬ 
meat Ttisilie Catna.a of 
(>i 1 1 tivatedj iiii 1 A jmere - gardens Tor the fruit. 4- 
Qenl. Med. Top.p.X&S. t Brazil r gooseberry,” 
is occasionally seen iu Teuasserhn gardens— 
Mtnutn. .jM, 

(6310) PHYSAEI3, S0MNIF$1$:.': 'M. 
P. ri.KXL’osA. Iloxb. FI. lnd. i. ’ 7 " 

L'sguud, ulso Kakinij, 111 .\n, | .Atuookaimin (root)! also 

j Amkootaug kulamr, Tam. 

A unlive of rocky pine, s on the sea coast of 
the s lit - ., of Kiiro; o and the East. - O'than ah- 
//my. J’/n/uft/.is KDiiiHi/ern, has several shrubby 
branched stems, round and downy. The leaves 
are in lateral pairs, short-stalked, ovate, downy, 
and from two to four inches long. The 
flowers are axillary, subses-ile, small, crowd¬ 
ed, and of a greenish-yellow or white. The 
berry is red and smooth, am/ about the size of 

a pea. This plant is the ^rpixeosinryurtKits of 
I Thoophrnslii* Mist. Plant.,,’ tf, .12); and the 
I ~ T P<’X>'<»' aKiK&Ka&ov 0 \- Djoseoridos (+, 72). It is 
j a native ol rocky places in the south of Europe 
and the East Indies. It is reputed to be narco - 
tie, diuretie, and alexiphannie. Tlie leaves steep¬ 
ed in oil are in India applied to inflammatory 
tumours, and they are used in a similar way iu 
lygypt. Kuntil recognised this plant in Egyptian 
mummies.— Em/. (}//<•.. 

( 6811 ) PHISOIjOBJUM. Lkoumixosas.— 

I liese plants are not much known. They are 
natives of the .Swan .River, and take their name 
from Physa, a bladder, and lobos, a jiod, alluding 
to the shape of the seed vessels— Riddell. 


under; 
l*u>h. s' 



shoots proyh 


careful management The 
and then be carefully 
bid wood, as the ncw» 
flavored fruit .—Riddell 


(6309) PHY^AldSi ^BISCEXS, Downy 
\V inter Gherrjrf "flfr ip „naMVo-,:. of North America 
and ibe East Indies: The w hole plant is densely 
dothedwith down. ^f<.joorolia is yellow 
marked with five roundish brownish-violet spots 


iaiui 


(6312) PHYTKLEP1IAS (from </>vriv t n 
plant, and Ixltpas, ivory), a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Panda n erf, of Brown, 
and originally referred by Lindley to the order 
('t/elan thacerf , but in his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom’ 
he places it with the Palms. Under this nimie 
it was first described by Ruiz and Pa von, in their 
‘ Systerna Vegetabilium Florae Peruvian®.’ .it 
was also described by Willdenow under the mgte 
Fdephantusia , but tlie former uame is now 
rally used. The substance called Vegetable Ivoiy 
consists of the seeds of species of Pkj/teUtpka*. 
Jhis genus is characterised lyir possewiag 
pinnated fronds and «o$rcct stem. The flowera 
arean anged on a spadix inclosed m a uniaersal 
spathe, and are of two sorts, the one ,>co nteining 
both stamens and pistils^ the ot.lp^s oaly.p ^l*) 
The spadix is carowded with tymm* ' " 
mens are vcjy variops^ the < 

5 or 6 deep segments ; th<a^ is no 

Ot corolla; tbo fruit 4 »Usi»ts of __ 

drupes, ^hich are aggregated into *dwrge ww «- 
catedcoo»ceq|phead. The seeds.we aboukti# 




f mmiiEPius. 

sarof* pigeon's «?gg> RBd of nu oblotig-ovMe 
tiiauguUr shape-c /Wlwu young, they contain a. 
on»t»Uine bquor without odour or taste, which is 
npjpmled a»* % itnwdknpsw^u 

t|M jKocess of gMwtli .however tliisouee opaline 
'topi* becomes-milky 

some taste and odbur, nail at Inst it is^b&niiprtef 
into a substance in mauy instances whiter MOsI 
harder than ivory. If the liquid of the seed is 
kept tong, even when it is clear, it becomes sour, 
thus indicating that although clear and tasteless 
it contains sonic carbonaceous principle, as well 
as water. There are tw o species of Ehytclephas, 
yielding seeds of the same kind : the P. Macro- 
varpa lias a low stem and large fruit, .whilst the 
P. microcarpa has •little or no s'eni and small 
fruit. These plants, which have an external 
character something between a palm and a cycas, 
occur in t8out.li America, in the valleys of the 
lYriivian Andes, and especially on the hordcis 
of the river Magdalena. The natives of these 
districts have used the seeds fiom time imme¬ 
morial, for the purposes of making buttons, 
leads to walking-sticks, and various trinkets ; 
but it is only within a recent period that they 
have been used for such purposes in Europe. 


nniltliesearepiiolwhlythfrpiTwluoeofthestnaller 
species of* ■ •* j» out 

completely thrmigh. tm irregidar eavity is found 
ittf,ihe centre. 'Ilfhs -ehftuki be atteiHled tp in 
WHciiig it.; (Ruiz and’Pdvtonf Vegeta- 

Aidant Flow Peruviana* i Cooper, ’Jfaper (V« 
Vegetable Ivory, in Micro*copictil,itfgtypjnal, No. 

Ni-6.)— Hug. Oyc. . $'{>'«}>■ 

(6813) PHYTOLACCA, agendft,"^iSlnpts 
the type of the natural order Pkgtolacettcete,^ 
Eng. Oyc. '■ i• 

(6311) PIIYTOLACf’A ACIXOSV. Rox¬ 
burgh describes a Phytolacca acimm obtained 
from Nipal, where the leaves are eaten after'boil¬ 
ing. as is the case with the AlnerioHii spefeies tie- 
scribed below It flowers in the Botanic tlard- 
en of Calcutta about the end of the cold Reason, 
and certainly demands cnreHM trial.— O'S/taugh- 
iteKii/, page 5:27. 

(631a) PHYTOLACCA DECAXDRA. Poke 
weed. North Ameiiea. Bigelow states that in 
emetic properties tip; root is very nearly equal to 
Ipecaclmana, its use is however sometimes at¬ 
tended with slight narcotic symptoms. Jt is al- 
I so used as an external application ill itch, and 


They are now extensively so, as far as their 

size will permit them, for the manufacture j tlma *‘ s, l >,t,! ^ O Shaaghnensy, page 5*7- , 

of almost all the articles for which ivory had j (6316) PHYTOLACCA I COSAND RA. An 
been in use before; and. as they can be | herbaceous plant ; leaves alternate, entire, with- 


niade at a cheaper rate, their sale is at present 
somewhat extensive. In the use of the nuts for 
turning, considerable difference is found in their 
quality ; some are comparatively oily and soft, 
and work up with ease, whilst others are so 
brittle as to be unmanageable in the lathe. They 
do not answer so well as ivory for the construc¬ 
tion of delicate, articles, as they are much more 


out stipules ; flowers racemose. A tincture from 
the ripe berries has the reputation Of bring a re¬ 
medy for chronic rheumatism find syphilitic 
pain.— llidde/l. 

(6317 ) PIACABA^ .Vitalea jcnifkra. 
A most valuable paljp,Toulid in the native for¬ 
ests of the maritime provinces of Brazil, the fibres 


easily fractured ; and although at first t hese seeds <>f its leaf stalks and other parts furnishes the best 
are whiter than ivory, they are not found to re- Cordage of South America.— Seeman. A coarse 
. • .i • ■ * "" *• • 1 - ' '■ ‘ black fibre is obtained*• A "—* *t,« i- 


tain their colour so well. It. might, at first ap¬ 
pear difficult to account for the germination of 
these plants, as the albumen, which is destined 
to nourish the young plant, is as hard as ivory ; 
M this is piovided against by the hard albu¬ 
men absorbing water*, am I thus not only becom¬ 
ing soft and capable of being used bv the embryo, 
but it alsqloses its whitehess. It regains these 
properties when dry. The embryo is small com¬ 
pared with the size of the seed, of a,sweet taste, 
and lies inclosed in a little bag at one end of the 
Mpd; the presence of jfoich is indicated by $ 
•light -swefiing on;the OTseriial part of the seed, 
W t»en the seeds* are brought into England 
they are contained in a soft external tegument of 
a%bt colour, «nd about the eighth of an inch in 
thWcanS; iwtok w dark mark indicating the point 
ofatt^u**rit.« 3?Ws epireringis Easily removed, 
aud theueed Sdark brown 

i tnelnbnme Which is -^osely at 

’ OU tlH! 


’pm the dilated base of 
d by the pa fives, and 

, • , a ' ,l 


the petioles. It is colled 
partly used for home consumption, partly export¬ 
ed to Europe, tied up in bundles of several feet 
in length, and sold in London under tfiis 
name at about £ II the ton/ It is manufactur¬ 
ed into cordage in its native countries, and as it 
is light., cables made of it dp not sink ip the water. 
— Seeman. 

(6318) PICID/E, a fa mily #f Sen nsorialBirda. 
The order 1‘icae of Linnaeus is thus chnroCteris- 
ed :—Bill (cutieus sametis) cultr»ted 3 V with a 
convex back. Feet walking, short, rfitherstfsqpg- 
Rocly ‘ tenaciusculum,’ impure.;. Food * qpis. 
quilise/ Nest in trees; Use male feeding ihu iu- 
cubating female. Monogamy. - Order analogous 
to the J Primgtes 


fotiowmg.M Hr.. Swaipsap’s..Jmfematic 

^JMypppmentir-.; ■ '.uJ'.t.'Ji * 

- • J»ictdce.— -Bill straight, more out less conic. 
Ttbt phfeed in pairs. v. 



picm®. * 

. t&ub^tmiily s —PieitM ee (Picui**?), ibeTrae 
Woodpeckers, Bill wedge-shaped:: Tougumveraii. 

ftWWk «.*?•• /<*.••, V.'-: 

,6819) Picus, Typical-Wbodfwckersi^ 



»tyedge-shapcdY cylindrical} the 
straight\lateral ridges removed from. 1 tke enl- 
men. Versatile (outer posterior) toe nlwayaldtig- 
er than the anterior (outer fore toe). 'v ‘ ' ^ 

Sub-gettera. f—Picas (America* and 'Didiii); 
Hemic ire uh (India) ; Dendrohatea (Africa, except 
two species from Tropical America); Aplcrum 
(Arctic Regions); anil Dendrocopns { Universal.) 

(.6820) C/irgaoptilus, Green-Woodpeckers.— 
Versatile aii,d anterior toes of ecjital length. Later¬ 
al ndge near48t to the culmen, which is sharp, 
and eitlier <pttte' Str«dgJit or verv slightly bent. 
Bill depressed pr -widened at the base. Colour 
green banded qr spited with black. Sulctvpical 
genus. 

Sub-genera :— Pendronma (Africa and India); 
ChlorOuerpea (Tropical Anniica) ; Dryotomna 
(America amt Europe)'! Chrgaoplilns ('tropical 
America). 

(632r) Malacolophta, Hasbiial-Woodpeckers. 
——Versatile toe shorter than Hie anterior, ndinen 
curved. The lateral ridge (except, ill the typical 
group) wanting. Tarsus shorter than the vrr- 


PICKLES AND TttKlftt ABtfITERATIONS. 

base of theupper mandibleto the oceiput, edges 
the scarlet ofthe head ; a black band originates 
behind the eye below this white' line, passes 
tbiwngh tbe ear^ovcrte to the back of the neck, 
spreads as for as to the back'; cheeks 
a«d gi|es vf f the tneek white, separated front ' the 
^ And fbrahcad by* wavy black line pash* 
rom the gape to the sides of the chest; base 
of the lower mandible bordered by fl brownish 
mark ; throat white ; back orange passing into 
various tints of scarlet on the shoulders and wing 
coverts, ami on the rump into blight scarlet ; 
quills, tail, and upper tail-coverts black ; under 
surface dirty brownisli-wliite, with black scale¬ 
like marks ; bill and tarsi black. Length 12 
inches. It is also found in the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains. This three-toed woodpecker exhibits a 
dose affinity with P. lign (Uorsf.) an inhabitant 
of the Indian Archipelago, as well in colouring 
as in the absence of the hinder toe, which in 
both birds is represented only by a rudimentary 
tubercle. Few, if any, of the tribe surpass it in 
brilliancy of plumage. — Eng. Ogc. 

(fi82.’i) PICTS SQL A MATES. Top of 
the head and occiput scarlet ; above and below 
the eve a yellowish-white streak ; a black line 
extending from the base of the lower mandible 
, along the sides of the neck ; the upper surface 
c !!® . 06 ’ ^ XllUd 1,ei,<l ' VltlM,Cr< ' 8t 01 wr * sutt | of a bright, green ; quill-fcatbcVs and tail dull 

olive-black, barred with white; throat and breast 
grayish-green ; abdomen and under surface of 
a still lighter tint, marked with black scales 
closely and regularly disposed ; bill yellowish- 
white, hornbrown at the base ; tarsi brown. 
Length 12J inches. Jt is found in Asia, iu the 
Himalaya Mountains.— Eng. ('gel 


feathers. 

Sub-geuerrt :—Jiruckylophua (Old World 
only) j Hemilophm (India only). Typical: — 
Mnlacohphm (Tropical America only); Meigiy- 
pies (India) j Ohrysonotus (India only). 

(6322) ; Oolaple*. —Tarsus lengthened and 
equal to the versatile t?oe f which latter is shorter | 
than the nttterlor. Bill broader at its base than 
it is high; the sides compressed; life culmcn 
considerably curved from its base ; the lateral 
ridge* either olisolete c u^MB tirelv wanting. Nos¬ 
trils partially detViulecnWy feathers. 

Sttb-genera : -~Q«ocolapte$( Africa only); Colap- 
tea. 

(6323) JSelanerpaa .—Bill straight, more or less 
cylin6ncal> ; Wse wide ; the ridge of t he oilmen 
slightly bent, hut not very prominent; the sides 
rounded i the lateral ridge slight, and placed 
near but not close., to the culmen. Gonys very 
long, group. Nostrils nearly 

conoepled.- ’ ; the first quill spuii- 

mis or very ? ‘M)|j| v 't fbe second nearly as long as 
the third. ''tqeitlSipus. Habits gregarious and 



migratory: 
red. The 

’Siib-getieva: 
pea, Tripsnrua. Sab 
(Barbets]. Rill sufri 
Tail short, soft. 

(6324) PICUS part o 

head and elongated crest of thehead and rump 
rich scarlet; a white line, extending from the 


;k, varied with white and 
(America only).' 
IAttconerpea, Melaner- 

Euccqmm, ftarhets 
long b^st|es. 


(6326) PICUS CANUS, of the continent 
may be considered as a type of an intermediate 
clast, hud which are the only species found 
in Europe—the present species, ns well as 
1*. occipitalis, also a Himalayan bird, may be 
classed; all these birds being found, like the 
typical Woodpeckers, to frequent trees as a,re¬ 
sort. for food, while at the same time they equally 
subsist, like the ground-fee^jpg species, on ants 
and other insects which they obtain on the sur¬ 
face of the ground. Mr. Gould further sfc 
that the locality of P. ar/mmalus, as Well ns 
occipitalis, is believed to be confined solely to 
the higher parts of the mountains. 

“ Pickles M)d their 



TIONS. To perso 
ject, the title of this article, 
adultera 
and 


adulteration*,” may appeay soin^that ringuftuy 
ihd they may be disposed "id (iwfi'Airt- tJot ’the 

vicVitio *' nnkiinMia ' 'ViuPttTil* 1 ’ 
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girkins, cabba 
in fhe'bbttr 

sLl$ -ither- .. ....... 

knovtn mjf. ! i#: ■ flWiiifli 

blose ^tnilittafitinv dftett' ttiri dnt 4<> be 



pkirorrhiza. 

but shrivelled or sliced cucumbers; the ;f* ywnig 
tender beans” to be old end tough ; the M «utfi- 
flowers” to have run *D«eed,atuI the w mloab- 
liage” to be nothing fcior© than white 
turned into red by coloming matteivaa # 
would change the colour of a dress; 
a mong st the vegetables, not unfrequeMfft! 
ed . for the purp»»sfe pickle-making, »vre 
which do not enter into the calculation of the’ 
epicure, as vegetable marrows,—winch, when 
cut iuto pieces, form a very resectable imitation 
of cucumbers,—and sliced turnips, the' identi¬ 
fication of which would be apt to puzzle even a 
botanist, as well as certainly ail those who are 
uninitiated in the secrets of a pickle-manu¬ 
factory. 

1st. That the vine^hr used for pickling is of a 
very weak description, the percentages of acetic 
acid ranging between 1*48 and 2-91. It will be 
remembered, that, vinegar of good quality ought 
to contain from four to fire per cent, of pure 
acetic acid. 

2nd. That nineteen out of twenty of the vine¬ 
gars submitted to analysis, poor as they were, 
yet. owed a portion of their acidity to sulphuric 
acid, the amount of which varied, in the different 
samples, from. 38 to 2-52 in the 1000 grains; 
the largest quantity of this acid being detected 
in the vinegars in which the red cabbages were 
pickled. 

3rd. That in the whole of the sixteen differ¬ 
ent pickles analysed for copper, that poisonous 
metal was discovered in various amounts: two of 
the samples contained a small quantity ; eight 
rather much, one, a considerable quantity : three 
a very considerable quantity ; in one, copper was 
present in highly deleterious amount; and in 
two, in poisonous amounts. 

4th. It will be observed, that the pickles 
which contain (lie largest quantity of copper, are 
those which consist entirely of green vegetables, 
as girkins and beaus.— Food and Us Adultera¬ 
tions, p, 3S3. 

(6328) PICUORUIIIZA. 

Teels, Bekg. ^ Nepalese Iloon ling, Turn. 

; This name is given in Bengal to the roots of 
bitter herbs. This name is given iu East Nepaul 
in the Yaloong valley, to this plai t which is 
used as a febrifuge: the Ficroshua, is a plant 
allied to speed well, ati ij . . grows at from 12,0 0 
to 15,000 feet elevation; 
called “ Hoo tiling^ by * 

Hint, /our fyfe’bp-, 27*2. 

r («880) PIC^JtK^lZA KURROOA. (Syn. 
VetoxipA I^I^'biAYAKA, Wal. /la jt.) Grows in 
’josainthan* S^m*4a r giid Keih»rkjantA. A, fleshy* 
rooted perent&il*, ft-. c««t>a Sessile, deep bitted in 

intensely pfcter,; and-| 
JJjJ 1 as a mediciaa in P* 

478. This plant grows on the hiHs 


a 'powerful bitter, 
*(is Tibetans .—IlooJcer 


PIMENTO VULGARIS. 

stan, as also ^ br tbirOastimerinfi mountaios.and 
the yoht» 

in veterinary than • In human medicine.—ih\ 

Bottiffberffer, p'. 885.'-k.;* 

.<6330) PICTURE PLANT,- Graptophtflnm 
pi^rte'nse, Jnsticia picta i variCgatted leaf f Wood 
; ||p i8af. Tne jnsticia, oto !y^VMy of'^dilchhas 
'variegated leaves, and the other deep public; is 
multiplied throughout the Tennssetim Provinces.- 
— Mason. 

(6331) PIENCHE, the Tamil name of a Oey- 
lou tree which is of a dark colour and Veiy hea¬ 
vy and close-grained. It grows to about twelve 
inches in diumeter, and fourteen feet in height. 
Prom this tree the native carpenters make t,he 
frames of vessels, it being considered durable: it 
produces a fruit which is of no use.— Edge, Cey- 
Ion. , 

(6332) PTERAUDIA. Of,this genus, Wight 
gives Courtulleusis,. 1972-13 ; macrostachys, 
1912-13. 

(C333) PIERARDIA &AP0TA. 

Khnayce, Bubm. 

Plentiful in the Pegu ami Tounghoo forests, 
as well a 3 about Rangoon. Bark brown wood. 
—McClelland. 

(6334) PIGEON PEA is the seed of the plant 
called by Minimus ('y lisas Cajun, ai d by De Can¬ 
dolle OnJtniHs bicolor and Cajanus flams. It is a 
kind of pulse highly esteemed by all classes of the 
natives of India, and is by them regarded as hold¬ 
ing the third rank among such articles of food. 
— Eu//. Cyc. See Cajanus Indigus. 

(0335) PIGMENTS* In illustration of the 
variety of indigenoup pigments, savs Dr. Cleg- 
horn, I may state that finding my colour-box be¬ 
coming exhausted, l have been enabled to supply, 
on more than one o ccasio n, all its deficiencies 
without 'difficulty from ^Watyral products of the 
surrounding forests of the Mtilabar Ghauts, in¬ 
cluding yellow from the Q-arcinia, blue from va¬ 
rious species of Indigo/era, red and purple from 
Oldcnl.nidia vmbdlala, PapplaycKukkay {Venffla- 
go ?) and Fntica Inccifera. 

(6336) P1MELEA. A species of this plant is 
abundant iu the Wynnad, where its fibre is made 
into sewing thread by the-Natives. The plant 
is common all over the Neilgherries.— McJror, 
M.E.J.R. a 

(6337) PIMELEA SPKCTABILIS. Titv- 
MELACE.E. These are a beaut iful genus of shrub¬ 
by plants, growing to the height of two or ihtve 
feet, thj?y require r a rich soil, mid if chrefutly 
•watei^' produce pumeroni hehtb''6f fiptyns, 
t^&fcbMTuwhite, red, rose and ! yellow, rea¬ 
dily cultivated »&bdi!—RidBeUf' 

PIMENTA VULGARIS, ; Tl»e «.All¬ 
spice”. $*eei introituc^i, from . the West Indies. 
■Several large trees are at Madras, but the eli- 


lAfta 




I’ISiPINELLA; 
mRteoftbeCariitdib does nbt'”«eeijf1$ 

■ ■* ■ M mat >M “ 


! 'Wesfc/In<^ie»4 -^ou:,. 

fat^tooily ipd & grditabundance on tl&bj 
of ‘m'lm n 4 its 4H»«wwii 

sSom mixing with ^ ^rl^rnen foUage, J 
the slightest bre&te diffusing around 
delicious fragi^ace, give a beauty and a cl 
nature rarely equalled, and of which he wh<5 has 
not visited the shady arbors and perfumed groves 
of ilie tropics can have little conception. This 
lovely tree, the very leaf of which when bruised 
emits a fine aromatic odor, nearly as nowerful as 
that of the spice itaelf, has been known to grow 
to the height of from SO to 40 feet, exceedingly 
straight, and paving for its base the spiuoti- 
ridge of a rock, eight or ten feet,above the sur¬ 
face of theduilor mountain. A single free has 
frequently produced 50 lbs. of the raw, or 10 ) 
lbs. of the, dHCd fruit. The fruit has an aroma¬ 
tic odor, and its taste combines that of cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and cloves ; hence its common name of 
allspice. The fruit of Eitaenfa acris is used for 
pimento. The trptk is of a grey color, smooth 
aud shining, and altogether destitute of hark. 
It is luxuriantly clothed with leaves of a deep 
green, somewhat like those of the bay tree, and 
these leaves are, in the months of July and 
August, beautifully contrasted and relieved by 
an exnberaoeb of white flowers. The leaves yield 
by distillation'.n delicate odoriferous oil, which is 
said to be'Soinetimes passed off lor oil of cloves. 
TImj berries are gathered before they are ripe, 
and 8pread on a terrace, exposed to the sun for 
about a week, during which time they lose their 
green color, and acquire that reddish brown tint 
which renders them marketable. Some planters 
Jcilu dry them. . Like many of the min >r pro¬ 
ductions of the tropics, pimento is exceedingly 
uncertain, and perltapg^jpery pleat cuts crop oc¬ 
curs but,Once in five years. In i 800 there were 
12,75ft begs and 61 0 casks of pimento imported 
from Jamaica^ in 18JJ there were 3 >,308 bags 
aiitlS99:0«sk%<skippc(l from the island ; iu 1829 
the quautity cg.ported was 6,0^69,127 lbs. In the 
year eud»»g dtfijphcr 1841, the export, of pimento 
from Jamaica, .Was 29,322 bags and 156 casks ; 
in the year finding October 1814, 12,*)55 bags 
and 88 ca^t| i*p 4lie year ending October 1845, 
233 casks, at 80s. each, and 59,494 bags, 

|nut 1st January to 1st August, 
^pimento were shipped from 
fo , Bay, Jamaica. There 
pimento plantation made 
* i, by a Air. Frnuklin, 


PINCHBECK;-? 

on accottnt of itseompreheiMingWmong its species 
the Anise of the shops. Tbis plant 1 * an annual, • 
with a smooth stem* one to. one and a half loot 
high j the lower leaves roundish, cordate, lobed, 
Wi both sermted and cut; those of the stems 
pinnated/jrltlifi wedge-shaped lanceolate segments, 
‘^P|h^%pfer trifid, with the lobes undivided 
IMieaner. The flowers am small and whiter 
The fruit is narrow, slender, rather hairy, -with 
five filiform ridges to each piericarp. The letter 
is employed extensively as a carminative medi¬ 
cine, and for the purpose of flavouring liqueurs. 
The plant inhabits Egypt and the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, especially Seio.— Eng.Oyc.- 

(6310) PIMP! NELL A ANISUM, AniseeIj.; 
(Aeicroi'. Dioscor.) Egypt, ^cio, Levant. Lin, 


Somhoo, Tam. 

A 11 i.su, (iv/j. 

Son I’, l)UK. 

Ilazyanehroomec, Peiis. 


Sonf, Hind. 
Aneesoon, Arab. 
Sataphiispha, 8 ans. 
Mahoree, Beno. 
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1851, ,128, 
the port of, 
was a very cOnsi 
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but it was abandpimd b 
attend the - JUoreex 


i,S0n«, (bat they M 

cultf 
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'(6839) PIMPlNELLA, a genus of UmUeffi- 



Aniseed in various forms is much employed iu 
medicine as a stomachic, especially in the diseases 
of children, and is nl-o used as a condiment 
among all easlcrn nations. The seeds are often 
fraudulently mixed with day, are liable to spoil 
by spontaneous fermentation in the packages. 
They are much richer iu essential oil than the 
majority of the Umbdlifene, 8 lbs. having given 
3* ounces of the oil — O’ Shaityhnessy, p. 358. '• 

Essential Oil of Aniseed. —Is white, yellowish, 
a little lighter than water, congealing at 73 Fulit. 
into a soft mas-, sp. gr. 0.985. It is liable to 
adulteration with spermaceti ami several fixed 
oils, some of which may be detected by aicohol, 
all by leaving a greasy stain on |jjt»per when eva¬ 
porated over a lamp. This oil contains nitrogen 
according to the analysis of Saussure. It only 
hexists in the pericarp, the interior of the seed 
yielding a tasteless and inodorous fixed oil. This 
is often mixed with the essential oil, and is as 
much an adulteration as if castor or olive oil had 
been employed. The pure essential oil can ouly 
he obtained by distilling the seeds With water. 
The oil is a good and safe stimulant, and is much 
used iii*pre.scriptious for cl$}hlren suffering from 
flatulence and colic. (See Essential Oils.)— 
O'Shaityhnessy, p. 359, 

(6341) PI MPIN ELLA CANDOLLEANA, 
341 ; involuerata, 335-567 ; Leschenaultii, 
1 < 05. Are given in Wights leones. 

(6342) PINCH BEG&, Petit.or Similou. 

Toinbak, I)UT. * ]ii W AlWIAjty-So^ Gir/i. 

Similor, Tamhac, F«. I 'Htti. ’-’W 
Turnback, Geu. j . Tombjieeo^lT.,, 

Tawfewv Tatdftga, Sr. 

;to one Gf • the mtmjf im^Mions 
chtw^iaibiifild ^ iir various 
6r dfrast. l|fcit*~fre- 
totlmftn-- 


ferns Plants inhabiting i|ie/^^ppws and moun 


taS^of Europe principally, & dnefly. interesting 
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PINEAPPLE. PINE APPLE. 

,(6343) PINE APPLE. Bhqmelia Ananas. Himalayas, It flourishes in Assam* and forms 
Akanaka **»**' i ' - - ; - 1S .. thickets near Rangown^producing, also, accord- 

Xteai Bv**. | Nnu,Miu « - ing ta.the accounts of,, different visitors, very 

Am«. G»k«. . IZouUehwfaMpivA*, juicy, jvell-flavoured fr,uit. . J)p., -.Wallich, inthe 

floMrr.ff"r.*l ®*»*. .Awie-pulluro, fait year 1886, presented to tbe Agncultural Society, 
. ;; f ,f? w ^*P uudo f>T* l “ i ( *■ bag made on the Khasia Hills, of Pino; 
A well-known succulent fruit of a tropical apple fibre, having purchased if. for a trifle 
pUn t {Ananassa satjoa), indigenous to America, at, Cheraponjee. He mentions tbe enormous 
and the East and West Indies, and now reared quantity of Hues grown on that ranges and 
in hot houses in ,England- In its aboriginal Dr. Oxley writes that thousands ofacres of piue>> 
state, it is inferior in every respect than when apple plant, coyer the adjacent islands, so that 
carefully cultivated, .which may account for the the supply might be considered inexhaustible, 
superi ority of the English pipe apples. Pine of a fibre remarkable as well for fineness as for 
Apples are perhaps the best of all the cultivated strength.— Roy/e Sib. PI. p. 877 
fruits of Pegu, and they require so little care, Pine Apple or Pina Fibre, or Bromelia. The 
that they are brought into market in Rangoon leaves of several plants, of the genus find family 
in vast quantities of the finest quality from the ( Bromeliacea ,) to which the cultivated pine-apple, 
end of April until the middle of August. In ananassa sativa, belongs, abound in fine white 
the upper parts of the province, about Prome fibres very soft, silky and pliant, as long in the 
and Tounghoo, they are scarce.— McClelland, stalk as flax mid can be worked up with thesame 
One of the most abundant fruits in the Tcnasserim machinery. In some countries it is woven into 
Provinces is the pine apple, also an American pro- the finest fabrics, netted or twisted into lines 
duetion. With the plant, the native American for fisliing and into ropes possessed of consider- 
name appears to have been introduced into aide strength. These are said not to be injured 
Burmah, for amat is said to be the name it had by constaut immersion in water—a property 
among the Peruvians where it was originally which the natives increase by tapping them. The 
found, and the Bunnan name is nunat ; which Pine-apple being a native of the moist forests of 
the Sgaus have abbreviated to nay. — Mason. South America, from the level of the sea to eleva- 
The Pine Apple Tribe or Bromellacea. tions of about 1800 feet, requires, for its success* 
The Bromel worts, or the Pine apple tribe ful culture as a fruit,a warm and moist climate ; 
is a natural order of Endogens, consisting but like others of this family the species are ca- 
of dry herbaceous plants, remarkable for their pable of existing in a warm, dry air. The Pine- 
hardness and dryness of foliage. The flowers of apple is said to have been introduced into India 
most are pretty, and some of them, remarkably by the Portuguese, iu the year 1594. It has, in 
handsome and sweet scented ; but except iu the some parts, become so naturalised, as to appear 
genns “ Ananasfa” the fruit is in no case of tfny iudigenous. Capt. Turner, in his journey to 
value : the order contains 28 genera and 130 Tesliooloomboo, mentions it as very abundant at 
species.— Eng. Oyc.p. 669. The Pine-apple, or the foot of the Himalayas. It flourishes in As- 
Ananas, is one of this tribe of plants, and is an ob- saui, and forms thickets near Rangoon, produc- 
ject of the most careful culture in Europe, on ac- ing, also, according to the accounts of different 
count of its pleasantly sweet and aromatic fruit, visitors, very juicy, well-flavoured fruit. Dr. 
Its long and rigid leaves, which are thorny at the Wallich, in the year 1836, presented to the Agri¬ 
edges and point, abound in a quantity of fine cultural Society, a bag made cn the Khasia Hills, 
white fibres, which are, in some countries, ofPiue-applc fibre, having purchased itfor a 
woven into the finest fabrics, netted or twist- trifle at Cheraponjee. He mentions the enor- 
ed into lines for fishing and into ropes, pos- mnus quantity of Pines grown on that range, and 
seated of considerable strength. These are said that the plant appears as if it were quite a natu- 
not to be injured by. constant immersion in ral production. Dr. Heifer describes the Pine- 
water—a property which the natives increase apple as so abundant in the Tenasserim provinces 
by ■ tanning them. The Pine-apple {Ananassa as to be sold in Amherst Town in the months 
eativa, formerly Bromelia Ananas), being a na- of June and July at the rate of one rupee for a 
tive of the moist forests of South America, from boat-load. It chiefly abounds in low grounds, 
the level of the sea to elevations of about 1800 though it is also to be found in the hills amongst 
feet, requires, for its successful culture as u fruit, the Karens. The natives know it only by 
a warm mid moist, climate ; but, like others, of the American name, which they transform into 
the Swaily, the species are capable of existing in Napnah thi —thi designating fruit Jhey do, pot 
Xh# Pine apple is said to seem to be acquainted with the beautiful 
havebeeu iutaodueed into (India by the Pqrtu- yielded by tbe leaves. The 

«> the year . in seme parts, cribed as growing in great abuudapipe w the 

[!***» go n aiu ro lised,,as to appear indigenous. Philippine Islands, but os prqducjpg .only a 
Earner, in his j»orpcyio,Te»ho o^ sro^ft rather dry fruit. But we" require some 
■“t^&ooawy. abundant it the &Kjt<pf .the pyodae ijaluwuationto enalble,U8 tp judge whether 
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PINE APPLE. 

this is actually the plant escaped from dritiva- 
tioa. M. Perrotet considers it a diatiBet apeefes, 
add has named it bromelia Ptytta, froa*>4he’ 
"Spanish name Pigno or P'ma, sigtafringwoMW. 
There, this wild plant is valued onaeeoant of 
the fine hair-like fibres which are separated from 
out of the leaves. Of these fibresj the Celebrat¬ 
ed pine-apple cloth of the Philippines, sometimes 
called “batiste d’ananas,” and resembling the 
finest muslin-like fabtic, is woven. This is 
embroidered by the nuns of the convents in 
Manilla, with great skill and taste. Some beau¬ 
tiful specimens of these, under the name of Pina 
muslin, were to be seen in the Exhibition of 
1851 . This is sometimes called grass-cloth, but 
erroneously. With a magnifier the fibres may 
be seed to be Very numerous and fine, but not 
twisted at all, as in grass-cloth or the finest mus¬ 
lins and Cambrics. Mr. Bonnet, in his ‘ Wander¬ 
ings,’ observes that one of the coarser fibres may 
be subdivided into threads of such fineness as to 
be barely 1 perceptible, yet sufficiently strong for 
any purpose. Mr. Benuet mentions visiting a plan¬ 
tation near Singapore, made by a Chinaman, 
for the preparation of the fibres of the ananas or 
wild pine-apple, which are exported to China, 
beiiig used there “ in the manufacture of linens.” 
The Chinese said he got rupees the catty, for 
the fibre. The leaves recently gathered—and 
the largest nre preferred—are laid upon a board 
and the epidermis is removed with a broad knife. 
Upon its removal from the upper surface of the 
leaf, the long and beautiful fibres were seen ly¬ 
ing upon the lower and denser epidermis, 
running in a longitudinal direction; the fasciculi 
of fibres were then readily detached by the hand, 
on being raised with the broad knife. The separ¬ 
ation of the fibre of the ananas is practised in 
other places besides the Philippine Islands. The 
Singapore Committee forwarded specimens (Tali- 
nanas) from Malacca, as well ns some of three 
different qualities prepared at Singapore, and a 
portion as ready for weaving, that is, with the 
ends gummed, or joined together by some adhe¬ 
sive, substnuce; thus forming the “invisible 
knots” of an old author. Specimens were also 
sent from Java and tlie island of Celebes. Dr. 
Roxburgh does not appear to have paid much 
attention to the separation of the nnnnns fibre; 
but in tire year 1839, Miss Davy sent specimens 
of a thread prepared from the wild pine-apple 
plant bf Assam, of various degrees of fineness, 
observing thiat the thread must be prepared when 
the leaves are green, as nothing can be done with 
ti>em& a d*V state. Miss Davy subsequently 
seiif specimens of cloth manufactured from this 
thread to the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, 
observing that she had had much difficulty ; in 
getting it woven, as the principal manufacturers 
in Dacca positively refused to undertake making 
it into cloth. A weaver in j&cjtmgles near Dac¬ 
ca, afterwards imdertook to do so, and wovethC 


PINE APPLE. 

cloth which was ’sent. Of this* Mfesf- Davy had 
some embroidered in silver,—a styitof work in 
which the natives of thah part of the»«oantryex- 
eel. The specimens of the fibre w*re«hown»by 
Mr. E. SoUy to spinners irk England, butwho 
did not consider it would be sulwtitutedfor flax 
in the manufacture of textile fabric** > A parent 
was, however, taken out by Mr- Ziftdce, for tlie 
manufacture of thread from this fibre, beeCuse* 
when bleached, it could be spuu in the same way 
as flux. The process Of bleaching, by destroying 
the adhesion between the bundles of fibres, ren¬ 
ders it much finer; and hence enables it to be 
extended between the rolls in' the process of spin¬ 
ning. He considers that from' its behutiful sil¬ 
ky lustre, combined with considerable strength, 
it is well adapted to form a substitute for linen. 
Pine-apple fibres (aitasa tiara), and the tow or 
oakum from them, were also sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1851, from Madras and from Tra- 
vancorc, showing that the art of separating these 
fibres is extensively diffused. Dr. Hunter re¬ 
ceived some very flue, strong, and' silky fibres 
from Porto Novo, prepared by Mr. Lima. 
Besides the fibre, some twine and cord made 
with it was also sent from Madras and 
from the Eastward; Mr. Bennett says, that 
at Singapore, from the cost of labour, the pine¬ 
apple fibre could not be prepared under thirty- 
eight or forty dollars the pccul; but in Penang, 
or other places where labour is cheap, and wo¬ 
men and children could be employed upon it, the 
expense would hardly exceed ten dollars per pe- 
cul. In the experiments which Dr. Royle made 
with these various fibres, a certain quantity of 
those prepared at Madras bore 860 lb., while a 
similar quantity from Singapore bore 350 lb. be¬ 
fore they broke; but of New Zealand flax the same 
proportions bore only 260 lb. In a ; report 
from the Arsenal of Fort William, dated June 
3d, 1853, the results arc given of home experi¬ 
ments made by Conductor Wilkjns on several 
kinds of rope manufactured by Messrs* W. H. 
Horton and Co., of Calcutta ; aiuhamong these 
there is one of Pine-apple fibre, 6f three inches 
and a quarter in circumference. The Govern¬ 
ment proof is that a rope of this size should bear 
a weight of 42 cwt.., but it' bore no less than 15 
cwt. more, that is, it broke with a weight of '57 
cwt. (* Journ. of Agric. Soc. of Indh»,* , Vtd. viii, 
p.- 18 2); proving incontestably ’ that*' iSrie-upple 
possesses strength for cordage, as weft 
for textile fabrics.~Jfdjrfe M6. ‘PL 

(6344) Bromelia. Pmguin, or “ Brood l&iwd 
wild ananas*” is common in Jamaica and other 
West. India Islands. Its leaves ykikl astrongibrs, 
whieh is made into doth of which they make iwm* 
mocks, and twisted into VopM Amongst «tbem 
Bromel worts Wfhe UMnooued^ or 

“ upright leavr l wiki ananas/’ common inSoulh 
America, •& fc«ferw, nommon onthe eogsts 
tftifr’tifttam&ilfe tdao *. (itm0 R*ttd»yrHi)' kari- 



PINUS EXCELS A. 


PINUS LONGIFOLIA. 


eg^ yields excellent . twine for. nets in 
1 t and .the so called New Orleans moss 
or “kmgbeard’*which a bale was sentto 
tbe Exhibition , in 1-8 5 L, and proposed aa 
a substitute for-hair forstuffing chairs, cushions 
and niaittresses. 

(#$48) PINE NUTS, (Neoza Chilghosa. 
f TOll( N. W.'irtdia, Cauhul, Sec. See Pin cs Ge- 

(6346) PfN&OfHERID/E, a family of the 
Brachvurous Crustacea called Pinnotherane by 
Milue’Edwards, known by the Common name 
of Pen-Crabs,; of these Elameua (M. Edwards) is 
founded bn jfymenosoma Mathai, figured by M. 
RuppeR, in bis work on the ' Crustacea of the Red 
Sea’ and separated from that genus by Mr. Milue- 
Edwards, who thiuks that it seems to establish 
the passage between the IJymeuosomata , the 
Oxystomes, and the Oxyrhyycnld. 

E. Muthm (Ruppell, ‘Krabben,’ pi. v. f. 1), is 
fouud in the island of Mauritius and the Red 
ben. 

(6347) PINS. 

Epin^lcs, Fk. . I Tnnok nee, Gi.'Z.. Hi.nd 

Si<:ckiiJukin, (iKa. | All'ecn, liiNO. 

Well-known little instruments, manufactured 
on a large scale in Birmingham, Warrington, 
Sheffield, Gloucester, and London.— Faulkner. 


(6348) PINUS, a genus of Gyrnnospermous 
Exogenous Plants, consisting for the most, part 
of timber trees, inhabiting various temperate 
countries in the northern hemisphere. They are 
commonly called Pine-Trees, and are distinguish¬ 
ed from the Firs by their leaves, always ever¬ 
green, and needle-shaped, growing in pairs, 
threes, fours, or fives, surrounded by a membran¬ 
ous sheath at their base. In reality each parcel 
of leaves indicates a small branch axillary to a 
membranous, deciduous, withering leaf. The 
species are generally of great beauty as objects 
of ornament, or of much value on account of their 
timber, and are in much request by tbe planter: 
on which account we give a very brief enumera¬ 
tion of the best known species.— Eny. Cyc. 

(6349) PINUS ’ or CEDRUS DEODARA, 
leaves and twigs used in native medicine. Kelon, 
Hind, the most celebrated of the Himalayan pines, 
noticed by Avicenna, found in Nipal, Ketuaon, 
Kaihmere, at ,7,0U0 to 12,000 feet. Prod. A 
turpentine .called Kplon ka tel, used as a stimu¬ 
lant to foul ulcers .^rrQ'Shaughnetsy, p. 612. 


(6380) PINUS EXCELS A<, Wall. PL Ear. t 
201; Nuambefcty, Nipal, Simla, Bootan. Km 
of Skwowr and Gurhwal, resembles the Wey- 
mouthpiue,and »i^arl»biefOEit«drooping 
w»aehes.^*a«i#ifc*^ - f , 

*• s; : 

jo $!»$«$, have else¬ 


where remarked, not found in east Nepal or 
Sikkim ; the wood is admirable, being durable, 
close-grained, and so resinous as to be used for 
flambeaux and candles — T Paoker Him. Jour. 
P o\. 11. p, 48. 

(6352) PINUS GERARUIANA. Nboea 
chilgoza of f Elphinstone. The Neoza Pine. 
Trunk lofty, with a conical head. Leaves 3, 
short, stiff, glaucous, obsoletely serrated. With 
deciduous sheaths, ('ones very like those of P. 
lonpi/olia. Seeds large, eatable. A native of the 
coldest forests of the Himalayas.— Eny. Oyc. 
The seeds form one of the principal articles of 
subsistence in Kunawur.— O'Shattghnesw, p. 
613. 

(6353) PINUS IIALEPENS1S, the Alleppo 
l’ine. Trunk slender, erred. Leaves 2, long, slen¬ 
der, light green. Cones ovate, stalked, solitary, 
very regular in form, with depressed truncated 
scales. A beautiful species, found wild in the wes¬ 
tern parts of Europe, from Genoa to Constantino¬ 
ple, and also throughout Syria. It grows fast, and 
is at once known by its fine light-green foliage ; 
but its wood is not of much value, and it bears 
the climate of England with impatience.—• 
Eny. Cyc. 

(6354) PINUS LATTERI. Some twenty 
years ago the residents of Maulmain were not a 
little surprised to find, among the drift wood of 
the Sulwen, a log of some coniferous tree. This 
was the first intimation that any tree of the pine 
tribe grew on the borders of these Provinces ; but 
whether it were of the genus pinus, or abies, or 
larix—a pine, a fir, or a larch, did not appear. 
It was several years after this occurence, that 
a commissioner told Mr. Mason, he had offered 
a hundred rupees to any of the foresters 
who would bring down a spar of this tree. Spats 
have been since brought down, but it is believed 
that Capt. Latter was the first European to visit 
tbe locality where the tree i$ indigenous, and 
from specimens of the foliage and fruit, which 
he brought away, it appears to be a new spe¬ 
cies of pine that may be characterized thus : 

P. Latteri. Arbor 50—60 pedalis, cortice 
scabro, foliis gem in is 7—8 uncialibus canicul&tis 
serratis seabbriosculo, strebilis 4 uncialibus"ovato- 
conicis, squamis rombeis inermis. 

Hah. In provincia Amherst: in convalli fluvii 

Eeserty A tree from 50 to 60 feet high, or 
more and from to 2 feet or more in diameter. 
Sheaths of the leaves arranged spirally, tubular, 
membranous.-— 

, (6855) PINUS LONGIFOLIA. Himalayas. 

' Cheer, snllah, surul, theme, Hum. 

The Long-Leaved Pine. Trunk erect, with 
a coarse rugged bark, and whorled branches, 
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PINKY VARNI9HTREE. 
leaves- very long, drooping, slender, bright-' 
green, cfhan netted, and serrated. Cones shorter 
thantbeleave*, oblong orate, woody, and rag¬ 
ged, With pyramidal obtuse, mucronate, eotky, 
recurved scales. Seeds large, eatable; An In¬ 
dian species inhabiting the valley and lower 
hills of Nepaul, {Eng. Oyc) : also the Entrance to 
Nipal in the Kheree Bass, /along Touse 
and Jumna rivers, at elevations of 5,000 and 
6,000 ieet. Produce , gunda biroza, bivje or 
cber. ke gond. Birozehtur, Pen. same name 
also given to Indian olibanum.— O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 612. This pine is called by the Lephns 
“ guiet-koong,” and by the Bhotcens “ Tea- 
dong” in Sikkim only : it grows in low valleys, 
where better timber is abundant— Hooker , Vol. 
II. p. 45. The scenery of the valley Nyong 
in East Nepal is the rfiost beautiful in 
the lower Himalaya: the Cheer Pine (P. 
longifolia) is abuudant, cresting the hills, 
which are loosely clothed with clumps of oaks 
and other trees, bamboos, and bracken [Pteris.) 
— llooker. Him. Jour. Vol. 1 .p. 132. 

(03&6) PINUS SINENSIS, the Chinese 
Pine. A large tree. Leaves 3, slender, deep green, 
serrulated. Cones ovate, brownish, on short stalks, 
with flattened truucate, unai nied scales. Native 
of China. Very little is known of it, except from 
Chinese drawings. In England it only exists in the 
garden of Mr. Weels. of Redlcnf, near Tunbridge, 
where it is found to be * tolerably hardy.’— Eng. 
Oyc. It is repeatedly noticed by Mr. Fortune, lie 
says, Pinus Sinensis, is met with on the sides of 
every barren hill, both in the south and north of 
China, and is generally badly used by the natives. 
— Fortune's Tea plants, page 7. The Chinese pine 
(Fiuus sinensis), which is grouped about 
in all directions, attains to a great size. Many 
of these hills are well wooded. I remarked 
as we went along good forests of Chinese 
pine (Pinus sinensis), the Japan cedar (Cry- 
ptomeria Japonica), and the lance-leaved fir 
(Cunninghamia lanceolata). The forests of the 
Japan cedar and the lance-leaved fir were ex¬ 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. The trees 
generally were young and not remarkable for size 
but were growing vigorously, and likely, if allow¬ 
ed to stand for a few years, to make valuable 
timber. In addition to this consideration, there 
was a symmetry and grace in the general ajv 
pearance of. these forests which one rarelv sees' in 
temperate climates, if we except perhaps the 
Himalaya mountains.— Fortune's Met. p. 189. 

(6387) PINNAY, Calophyllura Inophyllnm. 

" (6358) PINEY VARNISH TREE/'Vatbria 
RoxburghiaNA. Trees which yield this beauti¬ 
ful varnish so extensively used in Hindustan, 
are very common about Maulmain, yet I am not 
aware that the varnish is., collected.— Mason. 
The tree grows from cuttings and is found 
planted by the road side in Malabar. The resin 


PINEY VARNISH TREE. 

or substance as it flo#s ’from the tree, applied 
while in its fluid state, Oakes a good varnish 
called Pemy varnish in tfce Malabar xsosst, and 
there, the tree is commonly called the Peiny var¬ 
nish tree, at Peiny maraul. 1 It is mentionod by 
Dr. Buchanan in his Journey through* Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar. In Vtol. 2 P. 476, he says 
some men of the Panchala tribe, which here is 
called Peninglan, paint and varnish by the fol¬ 
lowing process. They , take butter milk and boil 
it with a small quantity of quick lime until 
strings form in the decoction, and separate from 
the watery parts, wliich they decant. The 
stringy matter is then mixed with the paint, 
which has been wel* powdered: with these the 
wooden work is first painted^H is then allowed 
to dry for one day, aiq) afterwards receives a 
coat of Pundum, which is the fresh juice of a tree 
called Peiny Maruin. The Pundam must be 
used while it is fresh and will not keep for more 
than tivo or three days after the first coat of 
paint is given, and that is followed by another of 
varnish. In the same manner leather may be 
painted and varnished. The varnish effectually 
resists the action of water. A valuable Tallow, 
wliich has lately been sold in England at 44s. 6d. 
the pound, nearly equal to the price of the best 
Russian Tallow, is prepared by boiling the seeds 
in water : it is said to be free from any disagreea¬ 
ble smell— liohde. M.S.S. 

The Valeria Imiica {Chlorerglon Dupada , 
Buchanan and Aiuslie, and Pitniey maruin 
of the Hindoos) produces a resin resembling 
Copal, much finer than that procured from the 
other species, natives of India, the finer speci¬ 
mens of which arc as transparent ns amber and 
nearly colourless. It is procured by the very 
simple process of cutting a notch in the tree, 
sloping inwards and downwards. This is soon 
filled with the juice, which in a short time hardens 
by exposure to the air. When used as a varnish 
the usual practice is to apply ythe balsam before 
it has become lu.'d : but wljen that is not pro¬ 
curable the resiu flaelted by a slow heat mid mix¬ 
ed witn boiling linseed oil forms a varnish which 
answers eqya% well for most purposes. As 
this varnish is of the finest description, the 
following formula for its preparation may prove 
useful to some who are unacquainted wit&ibe 
process. Into a' new and perfectly dean dtfthien 
vessel (a chatty) put one part qf the Piaey .am- 
mer, in coarse powder, cover closely, aforapply’a 
very gentle heat until lh0 whole is memo!; then 
add about two parts of linseed oil, Pearly boiling 
hot, and mix toett -with a wooden /spatula. 
Should the varniMt prove too thick it eon at any 
time be redaced- by the addition afraaro ( oib or, 
if required, may be made thicker in the feat in¬ 
stance. It is essential to tltesucaessfd’ thepiqoess 
that the Finey be melted in a covered vessel over a 
Very sfow fire, and the whole of it reduced to a fluid 
before (he Wdflitio& of tbe oil, wfciekanwt, to 
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en mm an equal ntixtmre, be nearly boiling hot. 
This varnish is userf'for carnages and other fihe 
furnitary requiring to hart their paint well pro* 
tested, or towhichit is tlesirable to impart a fine 
glow. A spirit Tarnish is prepared by reducing 
to powder about six parts of Piney and one bf 
Camphor, and than adding hot alcohol sufficient 
to dissolve the mixed powder; Alcohol does not 
dissolve Piney without the aid of the Camphor, 
but once dissolved will retain it in Solution. The 
varnish thus prepared is employed for varnish- 
in** pictures, &c., but before being used requires 
u/be gently heated to evaporate the Camphor, 
which otherwise will produce by its after evapora¬ 
tion a roughness and inequality on the surface of 
the picture, and sppil its appearance.— O'Shattgh- 
ncesg page 755. 

(6359) PINKY TALLOW on DOOPADA 
OIL. Vateria Indica. 

Piney Yennai Tam. | Doopada Nunee, Tel. 

This most valuable tree, which, besides the 
product under consideration, yields a Resin near¬ 
ly equal to copal, and an excellent building wood, 
grows plentifully in the jungles of the Western 
Coast. The oil, which is perfectly solid even in 
hot climates, is prepared by cleaning the seeds, 
theu roasting and grinding them into a mass. 
To 5 seers of seed, add 1 i seers of v/ater, and 
boil until the oil rises to the surface. Remove 
the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and allow 
it to stand until the following day, wlu-n more 
oil will be observed on the surface, which may be 
collected and the process repeated. The oil is 
principally used for lamps, but is very suitable 
for soaps and candle making.— M. E. J. It. 

(6360) PIPECLAY. A very plastic and te- 
nnceous kind of clay, of a grayish, or yellowish- 
white colour, fouud near Poole in Dorsetshire, in 
the Isle of Purbeck, and in many places in In¬ 
dia. It is manufactured into tobacco pipes; and is 
besides used as the basis of the queens’s-wnre 
potteiy, as well as a detergent by scourers of 
cloth— Watenton. Faulkner. 


(6361) PIPER, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Piperaced. It has stamens 
varying in number From 1 to 10; stigma 3-lobed; 
fruit baccate. Wight gives in leones Piper 
arborescens, 1940 ; argyrophyllum, 1941; at- 
tenuatum, 1933,; hymenophyllum, 1942; Me- 
paulense, 1938; nigrum, 1934 ; Sylvestre I9jff; 
tnoecum,! 985-6 j Wightii, 1939. "'V 


(6362) PIPER BETL1, Linn. Roxb. EL 
Ind. i. p, 1 ^ 8 . But Mag. t. 3138 ***«»' 

JEoec.-r~*0'Bi. y, ' 

Vettflay, Tin. 


Pan, Dor. 
Tanbool, Atiy , 
Tambuh, Saws. 


Pan,Him. 
Tsmalapakoo, X*L. : 
Band tambol, Pans. 

9 ‘ - dimUe* 


tie leavesof this and P. Buiboa are extensively 
bf tike native* oftinr East Wes aadlatdy 


PIPER LONGUM. 

the West; to ehew along* with the nut of tip: 
Areca catechu and qukkiim^ as a restorative of 
the powers of the stomach and promoter of 
digestion. It is capabtehovwer of producing, 
like some Other spwiea of Piper, intoxicating 
effects, and should be used in moderation.— 
Bnf. Gge. Piper Belle in Pegu, grows both 
in a wild and cultivated state.’ It is cultivated 
in small quantity for domestic consumption in 
every part of the province; except the Therra- 
waddy district, and grows wild in the Pegu -For* 
ests, on the Cadoojway Choung.-—JlfeCWfoatf. 

(6363) PIPER CUBEBA. Cubebs. Liu. 

Val meltaghoo, TaM • 

Kubnb-cliinie, Hind- 
Ruinke miichie, Duk. 


Komoou kooe, Malay. 
A native of Jaya. 


i?alava mirialoo, Tku 
K ababali, Arab.' 
Suganda tnariebi, Sajis. 


Powdered Cubehs given in 
doses of one to two drams, in water or milk,,is 
employed in Gonorrhoea with almost certain suc¬ 
cess ; according to Blume, the Piper Caninum 
which corresponds with the P. Cubebn of Rox., 
FI. Ind. 1. p. 164, is also a native,of Java, and 
the chief source of the Cubebs of commerce.— 
O’Shattghnmy, p. 574. The fruits of' both 
arc stalked, but that of the former is larger 
and has more pungency than the latter. Both are 
common in Java, where, as in other parts of 
India, they are used as a grateful condiment, as 
common pepper is in Europe. They are also em¬ 
ployed medicinally in the same complaints as 
give them repute in Europe. The beriy is small, 
about the size of black pepper-corns (but with 
a little foot-stalk, from one-third to half an inch 
long, hence called sometimes P. can-datum or 
P. pedicellousm, more or less round, of a black¬ 
ish-gray or grayish-brown colour, • with a thin 
vascular reticulated husk, which incloses a hard 
round oily seed. The husk has a pleasant taste ; 
the teed a bitterish, acrid, peppery, aromatic, 
and camphor-like flavour. Those which come from 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago are the 
best. A sort from the Mauritius, small, or about 
the size of a millet-seed* are from some unknown 
species. The Guinea or African cubebs is the 
produce of P. Afeelii. Indian cubebs are fre¬ 
quently adulterated with black pepper, pimento 
berries, or the fruits of the M/iamnus catharticve. 
Genuine cubebs consist of waxy matter, two- 
kinds of volatile oil, a peculiar resin (eubebwV 
balsamic resin, 8tc. The volatile oil by restde* 
posits a camphor; which crystallizes in four-aid¬ 
ed plates. The resin it analogous to that of «o- 
paiva, and has* like it, a peculiar influence 
over mucous, membranes especially those, o£ the 
urino-genital-organs.— Ertg. Opc. 

(6264) PIPER LONGUM, Lotto mmi. 
Boxb. Fl. Ind. i. p- 154* 


Pipflie,TAit. 
Pipnloo, Tex. 
PipHw, Du*. 
PipeU flotow 


DwfiM!, Arab. 
TMt-il&mr Pees. 
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Long Pepper, is, *, H#tiy# 
qt, tl>e |S»i| ; |«die«, tbfr : 

l>aviag.„ftit' ^d ..to it the4«$fl bsILripe,bes-i 
the cntkin.of M 

u«4 m mc^Iiciue. It mtk the sen^chcmi- 
cal comnoiution and propertieAaaj^maer, 
though feebler, ft. is said to epntaf;i;,pipe|in. Jbe 
root le employed by the Hindoos* but it is still 
weaker than the fruit,—JJ#^ Cyc. This grows 
wild iu India, along water-courses towards the 
Cirqar mountains, but is much cultivated, Root 
(Granthicka, :Sant.). sliced and dried constitutes 
th epippula fnoola of the native druggists, a 
substance much used as a stimulant remedy and 
spioe. 'Tire analysis of the fruits of the long 
pepper corresponds closely in results with 
those of the Piper nigrum.— O'Shauyhnemj, 
p. 875. Long Pepper is a creeper of easy cul¬ 
ture! mid should be trained on poles, or liava 
strong Hicks to grow Upon. It is common in 
aU parts of In&fa.—Juffmj. Jmtg Pepper (Piper 
tonguiU, Liu.) is extensively cultivated in the 
Nurtlicm CSrcarfe, its use is rather limited; as 
in thhgttmffiercial returns it |s always included 
with black pepper, the quantity cannot be as¬ 
certained .—M E. J. R. 

(6365) RIPER XiETHTSTI.CUM. Avn 
pepper. A native^ the Society, Friendly, and 
Saudwich islands, where it is called “ Avn 
used in a tinctureln chronic rheumatism, and in 
infusion as an indicating beverage, which is 
algo deemed antisy.philiiic, To ciire venereal, 
the patient drinks ah infusion until he become 
drunk, after which copious perspiration ensues. 
O’Shaugknesty, p. 575.. 

(6366) PIPER NIGRUM, Willd: Black 
rami. Hip. 


Metlnghoo, Tax. 
OstnmiH*. Cino. 
nerhilofr, Tan. 
March u. Sams. 


Gol triurch, Hind. 
Kala march, Duk. 
milll Utwud, Akab. 
i'illil-secab, Puts. 


•* f A native of Malncfea&Tava and Sumatra, culti¬ 
vated aH along the MulaW Coast. Dr Roxburgh 
describes it at being found wdd among the hills of 
the Bajamundry district— p. 365 . O’Sh. 
yMyr-SH.' ffiper Nigrum, V*fn, Black Pep- 
prnya Climbing plant of the r Indies, aud 
very extensively cultivated thereto ^plantations 
stretching from 96° to 115° E. lMderw^ s . i*, 
tola® If Mat. which limits com^l g«n c M»tra, 
Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, andalMy VS 
to fin east of tbft Gulf of* Shun. Tim bestfhaps 
comes from Malabar,the least esteemed froi 
and Sumatra, The plant is showed to grow, 
ed to the stem of the ' auad 

trees, especially the 

anthem morwga (or Horw-Rapi#hL 4 rce), ipu* 
year# bHore d fp^jcatt. 'be collected- Tho.bar- 
ries are gathereA wram y|t green, before they jpe 
perfectly ripe, and quickly dried oa mats, by 
which they turn Week. When plimkedtoo young, 



piptanthd^nepalensis. 

they, speedily faU iato a #t«teqf 
are separated, frap* the others by saeres and 
winnowing. Ip. thiscraditioa )tis ’termed 
black pepper. White <• pepper , is the same 
ftruit freid from the .outer rind: for tips pur¬ 
pose, the ripe berries ere allowed to macerate 
iu water, > and tbe > husk is removed. These 
are smaller, smooth, of a,greyish-white, colour, 
varyiug to yellow, with a Less powerful Odour 
and taste than the black.— Eeg., Vye~ Although 
principally the produce of the Eastern islapda,.it 
is grown of a superior quality in the Malabar 
coast. The root is a topic and cordial. —Riddell. 
Black pepi>er (piper. nigrum) and long pepper 
(piper lougura) grow wild in considerable quanti¬ 
ties in the hilly tracts of Goodem, aud probably 
along the whole of the pestiferous range of the 
Eastern Ghats The latter finds its way in 
small quantities down to the bazars on the 
coast, but the black pepper is entirely neglected, 
and does not appear to be gathered even for 
local use.— M. C. V. 

(6367) PITER NIGRUM and PIPER LON- 
GUM. Black peppeu and long pepper. These 
substances appear to have been used as febri¬ 
fuges in the east from the earliest periods. The 
powder and the root of long pepper have been 
much emplojcd in Hindu medicine.— Ltd. Ann. 
Med. Sci. for Apl. p. 391. 

(6368) PIPER SYLVATICUM, Roxb. PI. 
Ind. i. p. 166. N. W. Mountains of Bengal, 
(Pahari pipp'd,) used while green, and ripe also, 
as long pppper.— O’Shuughnessy, p. 575. 

(6369) riPER TRIOECUM. Roxburgh. FI. 
Ind. i.p. 154. 

Mirial tiga, Tel. 

Circar mountains, in shady places, with rich 
soil, fruit succulent, small, round, red, exces¬ 
sively pungent, an article of important commer 
from Madras.— O’Shaughnessg, p. 575. 

(6370) PIPPALLY CATTY, the dried lon^ 
pepper vine. 

(6371) PIPRT.^a, Ittr. tswa'iusorf s inmtt. mv 
the MannHa*.: which he makes a sub-family of 
the fdsuX dmpelida, Fruit-Eaters, or Chatterers, 
and tfus characterises Size small. Feet 
lengthened, slender, weak. Bill very short: the 
uppeh- mandible much curved. Mr. Swainson is 
o ( Vf>pinion that the Piprina, called Manakins 
' Jm their dimmntive size^ which is seldmrilarger 
tv m that of a tom-tit, <xmstitute the sub-typical 
n oup of this family. > ,* 

h(6372) Phanicurtk, Pibrd (with it# sub-grads' 
SRopifl), Calyptnra , ana Pardalotue, are fhe 
L times arranged by Mr. Swainsoa under this 

(6393) PIPTANTHUS NRFALENSIS. 
Amoagst dh* pbmte era the Teadong .in Sikkim, 
conpifcuous iwim bcrati|d Mbunara#m« fi#* 



ptsmtJiA'MEjmaous. 

t&ttMt'Wi pftfaliitf* golden bfo&xnbs, 

PUILy.. f.;-7^; : 

(«SWjW!M* ^iwnl nw» of a t^Kpia fcpae 
which grows to about twenty feet i*Wht.fnd 
t&dfeet in djaawm./n.nfeqr, close m as gjraip, 
and is 'ueedhf.^ie. datives for tfeie frames of yes- 
8e ls and 1 ih ho^-wdirK. it produces a fruit' 
which is of no use^-i^e; Oeylpk 

, ( 45375 ) P1SONIA. GRANDIS, Nyctaoi- 

neje; Riddell. ’ ■ 

' Bfeg-Adtera, Bvk. 

[ A straggling shrdb, armed with strong axilla* 
jy recurred thorns ; flowers small, in axillary 
terminal panicles. Forms an excellent hedge 
plant. 

(63?fi) PISONIA INERMIS. 

Kangi-putri, Duk. 

Without thorns. 

(6377) PISONIA MORINDIFOLIA- The 
Lettuce tree. 

Lutchee-kottay-ellny, Tax. 

The leaves of this pretty tree are used in va¬ 
rious ways; sometimes by Europeans ; they 
make tolerable greens cooked with cocoanut, 
chillies, &c., &c., to be found only in gardens, 
leaves of a light green colour, turning nearly 
white during the hot months.— Jaffrey. 

(6878) PISTACTA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Anacardiucem. It has 
dimerous, apetalous flowers. The male flowers 
with the raceme amentaceous, with 1-floweretl 
bracts; calyx 5-cleft; stamens 5 ; anthers sub- 
sessile, 4-coruered. Female flowers with the 
raceme more lax; calyx 8-4-cleft; ovary 1-3- 
celled ; stigmas 3, rather thick. Drupe dry, ovate, 
with a somewhat bony nut, usually i-seede<l and 
1-celled. Seeds solitary, each without albumen. 
Eng. Cge. 

(6379) PISTACIA LENTISCUS. Mastic 
tree. A Native of the South of Europe and 
ot Asia Minor, introduced into the Calcutta Gar¬ 
den iii 806, The bud, bark, leaves, and fruit 
have all been used in mediciue, but have been 
laid aside in modern times.— Roxburgh. The bush 
isfouudon the coasts of the Mediteranean. The 
leaves are evergreen, equally pinuate ; leaflets 8 
to 12, usually alternate,, with the exception of 
the two-upper, which are opposite, oval, lauceo- 
late, obtuse, often inucronnte, entire, and per¬ 
fectly smooth- Flowers wy. small,'m axillary 
panicles, similar to those of the other species ; 
fraiUvepysm^ when ripe. 

The 

is obtained from the trunk by incisions madd in 
the month of August. It is used to strengthen 
aad preservethe teeth aud io, diarrhoea,,. / , 

i&80) Mattie Roomie Manlike., oar 

darkish olfl)Hram k XaaBReif LebBBon. hr -v , 


PISTACHIO NUTS. 

Ottom; Amu. 'iyr-'if: KSmjoIvTur. \ 
Kormdnt RoOdmCPiMij ^inastia, S*. • < ... . 
;i: Thisvalnabte’Siibifth^ 1ft qVAI tears of 
vtri*bte'*hse; tencfctlfc 'brittle,' 

ing witlrplitte brfU&nt, piiys hpd tkde ydddilr 
surface, ahd owing to its oritttepehl ’b|fiij£ usual¬ 
ly coveted with" its obh djiiW.; ?£t«WbiurHii 
agreeable; flavour weakly balsamic ;; 'if solteri* 
in the mouth, and becomes ductile Ukewfcite 
wax. It melts at a moderate heat, im^himjatj* 
hales a sweet odour- Mastic is quite mtoluqlO 
in water, ft yields to alcohol 80 per 100 qfyqli** 
ble matter, leaving a substance resembling 
caoutchouc, which is slowly dissolved by ether. 
This resin gives its name to the process o£m#f- 
tication, being, universally chewed iii the East; 
it is much used by dentists for filling up carious 
teeth; it is burned as inoense; and in some 
part3 of Greece it is added jty breqd in small 
quantities to give it an agreabte flavour, Mastic 
is extensively employed as a transparent varnish, 
dissolved in turpentine or alcohol, with other re¬ 
sinous bodies. A species of mastic called is 
obtained in Africa from the Pistacia Atdlantica. 
The true resin is sold in all the Bazars for about 
three rupees the seer.— 0*Shaughuetsy, ‘ p. 278. 


(6881) PISTACIA TERERINTHUS. Pist. 
vera. Terebiuthus vulgaris. 

Katinge Roomie, Arab. I Butum, Arab. 

Znugbarie, Persian. | Sukhor, Picks. (Royle). 

A native of Barbary, Greece, and the South of 
France. A resinous juice Of much value is af¬ 
forded by this tree.— O'&haughntety, p. 2 76. 

(6382) PISTACIA VERA, is Vsmall tree, or 
large bush, from 15 to 20 feet high ; its ldAVCs 
are alternate, unequally pinuatfed,without stipules, 
and consist of from 8 to 5 oval blunt leathery 
smooth leaflets. The flowers are small, and ar¬ 
ranged in short branched racemes from the old 
wood ; some are male and Others female j the 
latter are succeeded by dry 1 drtipCS about the 
size of an olive, of a reddish colour, with a very 
thin rind, a brittle 2-vaIved sheli.and .contain a 
single almond-like seed with a green embryo. 
The tree is originally from Asia Minor, but is 
now naturalised all over the South of Europe, 
where the fruit is in request for cdhfectionary and 
for the dessert, tinder the name of Pistachio Nat*. 
— £ng* Ggc. . Accordingi to Mr. Elphinstone it 
grows wild in the Hinduykpsh. Ihe. almirnd 
and pericarp are imported into India from Cabal, 
with a kind, of gall termed Gool-i-pi»ta and a ri-siti 
called Alg^i-utr'mbat. Rogldt llluitrki, p. 

(6383) PISTACHIO NUTS. 


IHstodes; Dvr. 
Phtachm, Fa-. 

pi»tf*cbeD t 6 m. . , 

^Ffttaeh, $vs- ft Hind. 

luce of 


'PjstWSM, , 
Pi»UrilB,LAT.': 

ARboigMi fl v.’ 


f 


peri, arliieh grows 




H8SUM SATIVUM. 

abundantly in Arabia, Persia, Syria* and Sicily. 
They atroMoUg and grated, about the au* 
ofafiltert, inclosing a 

colour, covered with a yellowuhpr reddishs)an, 
Thrirhave apleasant, sweetish, ua#^UVta»te, 
and are chiefly served up aft tbe deasart. pis¬ 
tachio nuts are imported into Bombay from the 
Persian Gulf.— -Faulkner. 

(6384) PISTIACKJS, Lmnadt, or Duck 
W eeds, a natural order of Endogenous Plants. 
The speeds are floating or land plants with very 
cellular, lenticular, br lobed fronds or leaves, 
someof them wholly destitute of spiral vessels, 
except perhaps in the pistil. The flowers appear¬ 
ing from the margin of the frohds 2 or 3, indeed, 
inclosed in a spatbe, but without a spadix. Iu 
the male; flowers the stamens are definite, often 
monadelphous i in the female flowers the ovary is 
1-celled, with one or more erect ovules ; style 
short, stigma simple, ovules anatropal, hemiana- 
tropal, or atropal. PrUlt membranous or capsular, 
not opening, one or more seeded ; seeds with a 
fungous testa and a thickened indurated fora¬ 
men ; embryo either in the axis of fleshy 
albumen and having a lateral cleft for the 
emission of the -plumule, or at the apex of 
the nucleus, covered iu by a hardened eudostome. 
The common Duck-Weed Lunina may be regard¬ 
ed as the most simple of all Pbamogamous 
Plants. It inhabits the ditches of the cooler 
parts of the world. [Ljbmna.] FUtia is found 
ip the tropics;. Ambromia iu the basin of the 
Mediterranean.” AV^. Gyc. 

(6385) PISUMj.a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order hegmuittosi f, aud the tribe 
Ptcie*. It has a calyx with foliaceous seg¬ 
ments, the two’ upper ones being shortest; the 
vexilium ample, reflexed; the style compressed, 
cariqated, villous above; the legume oblong, 
rather compressed, but not winged; the seeds 
globose, numerous, with a roundish hilum.— 

(4886) PISUM ARVENSE has l-flowered 
peduncles asd always red flowers, and yields the 
gray pea* «f.tbe fields.— Eng. Gyc. 

SATIVUM. Pease. Lin. 


puttau*e,TAM. 
PataafL-Gcjs. 
Buttaneh, Deft. 

Gtooad^haaigheloo 

"tistr* > ■ 

Pisnm 8aft*tah has 


Iferenso. Sans. 
Butanee, Hind. 
Common Pea. Eng. 

Ainslii, p. 344 

two or ^any-flowered 


* IQUIU ” -- 

peduncles, with red or white flowers and is the 
common pea of ourfieldshud gardens. Eng. Gyc. 
These are indigeUbUft to tftte 'Mihrafcta countries. 
The native country pda is sown-after the veins 
in drills, a«4 ip prioe aoedrding‘tc| the 
quality } when green, thby aio)>Ql^raMe.as a ^8£®* 
table, hut are best in soup. .Tifocnrablfi in De¬ 
cember and January,— 'Mid&ffl' 


PITA ,Qil AjGAFE. i 

(8388) PITA on AGAVE, commonly called 
Aloe {Agave?, a tribeof AnarylUdea)^.- 

Gan tala and Baas-kwra. 1 . PetbttUiahflBtha. 

,*• 'ttAb."' Tisnte, : '' 

• The species of Amiye^onmihqnty ' called "alae 
plants, are natives of America, which , have be¬ 
come so naturalised in many parts as to appear 
to be indigenous in Africa, parts of India,; and 
in the south of Spain. So much is the latter 
the case, that some authors, take this American 
plant to be the aloe wood mentioned in Scripture. 
But there is not the slightest foundation for 
this opinion, nor indeed for the- true aloe plants, 
of which the agaves so frequently assume the 
name. The Aloes wood of Scripture is the 
Ahila Wood of the East, so famed for its fra¬ 
grance, yielded by Aquilaria Agallochum, •&., (»>. 
Ahalirn by Dr. Royle, in Kitto’s, ‘ Cycl. of Bibli¬ 
cal Literature,’ i, p. 90.)] . But, as they also 
yield some fibre, it is better to retain for them 
their appropriate name of Aloe. Tim Agave 
plants, to which the name of American aloes is 
so frequently applied, resemble the true aioes in 
their sword-shaped leaves with parallel veins, 
which, however, grow to a gigantic size—that is, 
from eight to ten feet in length—in a cluster 
from the root, with their margins usually armed 
with short thorns, and their points with a hard 
and sharp thorn. This makes these plants so 
useful in the construction of hedges ; a use to 
which they are applied in the south of Spain 
and of Italy, as also in Sicily. These plants 
come to perfection iu about three years, though 
they do not flower for eight, and, iu some 
situations, perhaps not for tweuty years, 
when they throw up a tall candelabra-like flower 
stalk. This has, no doubt, given origin 
to the fable of their flowering only once iu a hun¬ 
dred years. It is the leaves of tbesejjlants which 
abound in fibres of great length, awL jf consider- 
ble strength. Being also tough k jid durable, 
they are separated for the purposA,-of makiug 
string and rope, not only in then* native coun¬ 
tries, but also iu those iuto which they have been 
introduced. Dr. Royle, iu his ‘ Illustrations of 
Himalaya!! Botany* (u. 875), observed, respect¬ 
ing these plains •. “ The species of agave are hot 
only ornamental as plants, aiid useful as hedges, 
but arc important for their products. The roots, as 
well as leaves, contain ligneous fibre {pita thread) 
useful for various purposesthese are' Operated 
by bruising in water, ahd afterwards! Leating; 
practices which the native; of Thdia have adopt¬ 
ed, either from instruction or original bbpfefva- 
tion. The Moxkag® also made their turner 6f 
the #f hgai«l&w6s laid lh layt&i, ’The 
d >&b ( "iMi otoaiba. % 
>y Long, in . his • History ’of Jamaica.* 


stated by :r Lf>pg, ifl till * History 
to bo ■ also ' e as 1 a substitute 1 jfor soap 
But the ihahbitant proatct '' df %aVl, 
and miuricana, "the spades 

now most ooanaou intbe* South of 







PITA/JSR" AGAVE. 

tht; whitfh'ekddee uponihe 'cutting out qf 
ttaEittn* Aha floWevsdaperis 

^ly^.liurst fortll; of this* a very Ml 'account is 
•viwo'bvtfce IIJuslribusHwmboIdti in hi* >* Pditi- 
**| Hiktftrt of Ijtetr Spuin’ (Wok it; b. 9)i ’ ithb 
fibre*- W Wiese*‘Agave ^leavesnnv’in •Mexico, 
<vrttyarii«(i kitS twiue, (lord, or rope; tlie Inst used 
itt ; nw*e»* nhdon ttoentestfetti. Coast, towards. Gua* 
vrtm«U, "foP' tlie' rigging of ships, Humboldt 
de&ftribbs a bridge'rfver the River Olfcunbo, id 
Quito,^181 feet m span, of which the main 
ropes, four inches in diameter, were made of the 
a-uive; and uppn'these ropes the road-way was 
pfaced. Hi the West Indies, the negroes are 
described as making ropes, fiihiug-nets, and 
hammocks df agarfe fibres. The fibre is thus 
prepared : the longest and most perfect leaves 
being cut off, are laid upon a board and scraped 
wiiii a "Square iron bar, which is held' in 
both hands, until " all the juice and pulp 
arc pressed out, the fibres only remaining. Stcd- 
mau says, the fibre is like white silk, 
and hence it obtains the name of silk-grass; 
though this seems to be also applied to 
the fine fibres of Agave ■ vivipara, and of A. 
yuccwfulia. Rut others of these white endo¬ 
genous fibres are better entitled to the name, as 
they arc softer and more, flexible. Stcdmau says, 
ropes made of this material are stronger than any 
in use in England ; but that they are liable to be 
sooner damaged by immersion in water. In 
I'otlugal the fibre is called ftlo tie pita, and appli¬ 
ed to various purposes. In Spain also, the fibre 
; s' called Pita,' and used for making string and 
rope, the plant being abundant in the sout hern 
provinces. In Sicily, the fibre is said, by Dr 
Rnlfour, to be called Zatnbnrouc, where cordage 
md mats are made of it, l’ila fibre is exten¬ 
sively used in South America for even considera¬ 
bly sized fope. 

Pita fibre and rope have been slated to 
be prepared from the Agave so common in 
lie south of Spain, though not to the extent at 
which the manufactory might easily be carried 
m - M. Romdn do to Sagrn recommends the in- 
t reduction of other kinds from Guatimala and 
Columbia, whicli nre known there by the names of 
‘ Eabnila” and Idocaiza.” Species of Eourcroya 
dsoyichl excelleut’fibrc. f• gig an tea is common at 
>t. Helena find has : been introduced into Madras. 
Pita fibre wasaentto 1 the : (Exhibition of 1851 
rom the ishsinl of Miidfeirni and ulso from Ear- 
»»doc« and Demerani. Thread and paper muflp 
r ® w Agatt* amerkma were* afeo ■ sent from 
Mexiso, find fibre is'-afe© .iali&cAoj'lbe obtained 
liera from a speoies called * Moog&i” — Ago*? 
hatantJta by, botanists.. -. ■ > ». > ... 

r nank© pit® seems to be also npplb- 
L ‘riraitor** fibres* ' obtained from, species of 

n *ra*ha and of Vueeh,, as Well ias’of Agave, 
»m>rdiag to^ Hr. Hiwmlton, of Plymouth 
0 " rt prcAwMe thfit it is so, for these are all 


PITA OR AGAVE. 
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very simihr tp>each othcr. Dr; Hamilton fur • 
(her States, that the; flight Of Bita fibre being 
one sixth, less than that eff hemp, the difference 
would be very considerable for the entire 'rig¬ 
ging of a ship and produce a: seuaibk reduction 
inthe top weight, and thus increasejthd stabdljiy 
of'the hull. He considers it also room 1 , (durable 
than hemp, and that it bears the alternateMctioh 
of humidity and of dryness with: < little • in/ury 5 
hence it is preferred for cables, standing rigging 
of' vesscls, nets for fishing, &c, The drfferenoc 
in hygvomctric action is also in favour of the 
Pita. In a few months’ trial in II M.S. Port¬ 
land, a log-line, 300 feet long, of Pita, contract¬ 
ed sixteen feet two tenths, whilst a similar s one 
made of hemp contracted twenty-one feet six 
tenths; the contraction, moreover, of the Pita 
ceased the.third day, while that of .hempen cord 
continued the whole time. The two lines have 
been-deposited in the stores of the dockyard.' at 
Plymouth. At Amboyna, says Labillardiere, 
the natives produce threads from the lmstaui 
Aloe, called Agave vivlpara: the master, of the 
house went and cut a leaf off this plant, attd, 
resting it on his thigh, in order to scrape it with 
his'large knife, he took off itsi’pulp, and obtained 
from it a fascicle of threads as long as the leaf, 
and ns strong as those of our best hemp. The 
Agave grows 1 well on the north coast of Africa, 
and its fibredms been paid much attention to by 
the French since their occupation of Algeria. 
There, it is stated, when fodder is scarce, cattle 
will eat the younger leaves when cut into trans¬ 
verse slices. A clock aud paper made of this fibre 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851; artel ropes 
have been made of the fibres—of these' the 
strength is very considerable. The Agave or 
Pita fibre being so extensively employed in 
different parts of the world, there is no 
doubt that it would be a valuable culture 
for many parts of India. It was - pro¬ 
bably introduced into India by the Portuguese, 
aud is now common in both the northern ami 
southern parts of India; The ’ species which D. 
Roy-lc found most common in the north-west of 
India was Agave vivipara. This seems to. be the 
same as the Agave americana of Roxburgh (‘ Herb 
Amb.,’ v, 94), He observed that on rich soils, 
the plant invariably produced bulbs, but no seeds, 
while on a poor stony soil and dry climate, like 
that of Delhi, seeds alone are produced. This 
species must be chbsely allied ' to the A. cantata 
of l Dr. Roxburgh, which is,' ho doubt, a natura¬ 
lised plant. These species or varieties flourish 
in 4 *y parts ofthe country, where few< fibre- 
yielding plank succeed so well, such as in. the 
Deconn and in Mysore. Par intfoe north-west, 

| tlip enter hedge of the Sahar^Hpcire ! Botanic 
Garden, was formed ofthe Agave, atuFthe fibres 
were, commonly used for all garden purposes. 
DA Buchanan, at the beginning of the century, 
found the villagers in Mysore employing it for 
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making strong hedges, ami separating the fibres influence not .only the Strength of fibre, hut its 
fur cordage ; m*i Mr. Webb, who was employed capability of bearing Moisture. The result of 
wiijb Dr. Anderson in cultivating the Nopal for the the exponent in Indh ib er, eniitfary 

Cochineal insect, had a plantation of the Agave, to that of South America. The employment of 
near Madras. Of this the fibres were made into the fibres of this plant seems very general, as it 
rope, and reported ujKiti at the arsenal of Fort, has since become widely distributed through 
St, George, as long since ns the year 1798. the Madras Presidency- Thus it jVso employed 
Mr. William Webb having made a plantation of at Masulipatam and at Bellary. At Cuddapah, 
the Agave plant, in the year 1798 manufactured the untives make ropes of it thirty Cubits hi 
ropes from its fibres, which he considered sujierior length. The plant is abundant about Madura, 
in a strength to that made in Europe, lie also whence fibre and cordage were sent. The fibres 
stated that he believed rope without tar to he pie- are prepared by pressing the leaves betwCeu two 
ferable for all military purposes. He submitted horns and then washing the pulp away. The 
a oodl of this rope, to the Military Board of Port ropes arc described as being manufactured in 
St. George, with a suggestion that he should be great abundance, and at trifling expense ; and that 
allowed to supply it in lieu of rope, made in Eu- they are much used for lashing bales of calico, 
rope. Capt. P. Malcolm, of II. M. S. Suffolk, The dines arc also separated on the Malabar coast., 
writing from Cochin, reported upon it, “as and spreimens were sent from the prisoners 
strong, if not more in, tbuu Coir, and as having in the jail. But the most varied aasoiMnent ot 
the advantage in pliability.'’ A Committee of specimens was sent from Madras, prepared at 
the Military Board were of opinion, that its the instigation of Dr. Hunter in his School of 
np|icarancc promises wi ll, and ihat from a trial Arts, and by the prisoners in the Jails at Mnd- 
that has been made of it.it. is at least, ecpial ras. Of these, the Agave was in the state both 
when im*w to the best Europe rope of the same of fibre and of oakum ; also made into string, 
tixo in point of strength. Sixteen of the batter- cord, and rope, and dyed orange, red, maroon, 
iug gnus having *heen mounted with it, before and green, allowing how well this fibre takes 
it gave way, while Europe rope of a larger these colours. Also, some good paper, made 
kind failed alter it had been employed in with this fibre, mixed with that of gunny bags, 
mounting only four guns.” I’ut it was oiiserv- In Madras, this plant is called petha ka/abiin - 
ed that the yarns were mode too large, and tha. The usual way of preparing these fibres is 
Unit diminishing their sire would augment their to steep them in water for three days, anj^^ien 
strength. With respect to its durability, the j to clear away the herbaceous Bulwd |e 

Committee bad no experience, but report that a I best way of steeping that pissed by 
evil which Mr. Webb staled “ Imd been fixed to j tives in some places ; that is, of (piking UtoJcJu ves 
the anchor of his boat at Ennore, and kept eon-ii« wet sand. But, the fibres mHvV sc , sepd*<'it(il 
slautlv under water for six months, appear to »y fust Ijeatiug, and then scAmig nvuwf the 
have undergone no other alteration than rest of the vegetable tissne\ '|’| Ki ®jfciti»£ 
Europe ro|)e would have done in the same situ- is requited on account of hat'Hfcssj oi 
ation.” In another report made by the Com- these ly ;c leaves. Pressing "*~wiil 
tniswwy of Stores, Poit Si. George, dated 27th grooved cylinders, would, no doubt, be ami- 
July, 1801, on a mil ot Aloe rope niniiufactured caeioua and also t\A icditioiis. The Agave* ts 
at Seringnptam, it is stated that “'lie coil of also common in the N^ugsil Presidency, where it 
Aloe rope was, on its being received at the Arse- j is called canlala ; anfAlso bans keora, or “Bain* 
nal, the 10th of June, immerse it in a tub ol wat- boo Pamlauus.” Though, probably most-valu¬ 
er for twenty-four hours, and then exposed to able in the upjier provinces, yet, in Decem- 
the open air in the yard; since whieli date, a ber, 1$3'J, Mr. Bond, master-attendant Jft 
few showers of rain have fallen, after each of Balasore, sent to the Agricultural Society of »1- 
wliichthc coil was turned; and upon being ex- eutta, a pices of cloth manufactured bv/him 
nmiued And U'idtl the 27th instant, it w as Idund from a species of the Aloe plant, of yuMch Ive 
to Ik; quite rotten.” From this it was inferred sent a leaf; and stated that the cloth / ldB'be<|i 
that Aloe will not stand wet; and it was woven without the thread having been spCm /» 
stattxT t lint till is (wits also the result of similar al endy mentioned the fibre was constasitiy em- 
rope supplied 4o H M.’s squadron then in India, ployed for garden purposes at Saharunuore. Mr- 
(‘Madras Artillery Ilmmls’ for 1*39.) Though Tounoehy.B. C. Su, succeetled u» spreading the 
nothing i« so objectionable in a rope for naval pur- culture in theBoolundshuhur district, by ex¬ 
poses as inability to bear exposure to wet, the posing, in bif^ficc, some of the dressed fibre, and 
nlHJve experiment* are inconclusive, because we also a couple of sattranjees or carpets made of 
are without, any information roapeoting the sw- them, together with heaps of seerk. These all 
eies of Agave which was cultivated, and also disappeared. Mr. Tonnochy encouraged .the cul- 
respeeting the soil and climate where it was tore as a hedge plant, because it was not ouly 
grown, as well ns the tim* which the fibre was valuable on its own account, but also, bec aus e 
macerated before it was separated. All which enclosing the fields so ranch enhances the value 
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PITA OB AGAVE. 


ITT A OB' AGAVE. 


0 f \ m ,\ Tli# tong* flowring stem was, moreover, in strength, as appeal's from the following state- 
found useful a* a ridge-pole for cottages, in the rnent sent by Wtit to the Agricultural Society of 
«ear 1858, Sir B. C. Hamilton, resident at Jk- India: •• 

dot* forwarded some specimens of the fibre of calculation of thkpowEksqfaxoe fi- 
the Ajfcve Cantala which grows freely inMalwn, bre rope, ctiUNTit y iiem r, jute, and 

sad to which attention had been directed during com rope. Tried at THE aUlipore 

the temporary want of “ Bakkul,’ the fibrous jail ropf-walk. 1 

liark of the roots of certain trees, which is used ‘ : ■ ' 'jb,' Troy, 

ia that part of India as a cheap substit ute for Alw Fibre Rope, l fathom ion*, and 3 iuche*in •• ‘ : 

siring «ud cord. < Dr. Tranter found he could cucomferehcc, bwtk*r iu # wnigiuuf.. ; 25104 . 

I mil out single fibres, raeasuringfrom twenty to (Cutrj Hemp £' £ £* 3 . 

thirty inchestn length; but lie separated a Jute do. do. do* 

larger quantity-by macerating the leaves in water In some experiments made by Dr. Hoyle, lie found 
tor a week and then beating them with a stick. a bundle of the fibres bore 270 lb. while a similar 
Oapt. A. Thompson, of Messrs. T.’s rope-manu- bundle of Russian hemp bore only 100 lb. Dr. 
factory at Calcutta, having tested the fibres, found Wight had some cord prepared with the Agave 
the strength quite equal to the best Russian hemp. fi| )rc i„ Coimbatore, and found it bore 302 l'b.: 
Jle also states, in June, 1852, that a consider- when similar rope, made from Crotolana iuncea 
able quantity of fibre, exactly similar, had lately broke with 4071b. The following arc the results 
been imported from the Malabar coast, and that 0 f_ 

he had some made into rope, which very much ^ --—----:_ 

resembled Manilla rope : but time was required ° ° 1 cL 

lo test its durability. It was then worth about ® S g o I ” I | 

four rupees per bazar maund in the Calcutta ■* 3 I £ ^1 ' 1 

market. Though this l’ita or Agave fibre is so "*S <2 . £ 

much employed in different parts of the world, g.H g S “§ ^ g | | | 

its great merits seem to be, generally, but little ® -2 

known. We have seen that in South America, ^ ® ——- — 1 -- 

ropes made with it arc cousidered both strong tj jjj „ To « . «j® 

and durable. The ropes made at Algiers Is ^ £ E § ■» o © 

have been found to possess great strength ; and u'Z «f ——-—- 

the log-lines in II. M. ship Portland to « 3 J; \-)do}| nod . &> ' 1 

he both durable and not shrinking after the third w' JHtc -ui»i[ qsi|Suj| — I £ I I 

day. I 11 lightness and colour they resemble 0 . 

ropes of Manilla hemp, though they arc not c sa « © 

usually so strong. Blit in a “ comparative trial H % -§ go* £ I i+i I | 

made at Paris, between ropes made of hemp and o ^ ._ ZL __ 

of the aloe from Algiers, the latter wns found to ^ '~lB *P®J J I > l mu «o -I” 

hear 2,000 kilogrames, while the former, of equal % S ^ L ’P 01 ( | « 

size, bore only 400.” So, in some comparative j § e m pas.iaum iy ^ ot 

trials made at the French dock yard at Toulon, £ - ~ -Jayu sJup^pasn ' ^ ^ ’ 

on ropes made from these fibres and from hemp, gj * pim ‘.i^bai ni © | j eo 

the following results were obtained, botli being % < . unoq fg jayy ^ 

immersed in the sea for six months, and exposed h ^ -. ^ -iic 

to the atmosphere for the time. §3 ° *J(uojq o^po [ 2 S co « 
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In the year 1841 some rope was made under _ 

direction of Mr. Hornby at the AUipore Jail These experiments prove inrontestiblyy that 
rope-walk, of Aloe, or rather Agave fibre, ob- the Pita fibre is possessed of very useful pifojJeT- 
trined from plants which had been grown by ties; andwejhave seen that the A|ave^fi»ht has 
^vakseent insane, near Calcutta, Mr. become naturalised in many widely' tepatated 
noraby tested thi» rope against others made of parts of the Indian territories. Its chri^icteristics 
t>°ont^ Hemp (that is Sunn), Jute, and Coir, have been dtvtlt upon in detail, because it .seems 
Wlt * “® found the Agave rope exceed the others calculated to prove extremely useful in India. 
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PITH MODELS. 

First, because it growsdndry* climates .# and poor 
soils, Wol» is may be met with batE iti itbe iDec- 
enn and in Mysore. It Willi in such situations 
form, a very effective hedgHr?Usef^»; ,|ript oijly in 
keeping off from the crops the innumerable 
herds of deer, &o, but alsoin assisting in sav¬ 
ing the soil, a road or a railway, fiftiu being 
covered with the sand blown from the desert. 
The leaves would form a, continual sSaurceof 
employment for the people, in separating an 
abundant supply of material for cordage. This 
will, at all events, be sufficiently , good for all 
agricultural purposes, fqr the harnessing of cat¬ 
tle, the baling of produce,, and for ,the rigging of J 
vessels eipploycd in river' navigation. The fibre j 
is algo sufficiently, good to form an exportable 
artiet© of considerable value, especially as the 
rejudice against white cordage will by degrees 
o removed, and the two will be invaluable for 
the manufacture of paper. It is desirable that 
some comparative experiments should be made 
on the age at which the leaves should be collect ed, 
and on how long they should be steeped. Also, 
whether this process is necessary at all ; 
that is, whether the fibre may not be 
separated by mechanical means. The cli¬ 
mate best suited to the growth of the strong¬ 
est fibre should be ascertained, as Well 
as what are the differences of quality between the 
fibre of different species of Agave. Also, the 
susceptibility of different kinds to the effects of 
moisture, either with or without superficial tar¬ 
ring. In the preparation of the cordage sub¬ 
mitted to trial, care Should be taken that the 
fibres are so prepared as ft® cut each other as lit¬ 
tle as possible when tested ; and also that the 
cordage is made by a regular rope-maker.-r 4 
Rogte, Fib. PI. p. 4. 

(6389) PITCH. 

Poix, Fa. 

' Pech, Gun. 

Pitch, Guz. & Hind. 


P\ce, It. f 
Smf)la-gust. itija II US. 
l’ez Si*. ' 


The residuum which remains 1 bu inspissating 
tar, or boiling it down to dryttage. It is exten¬ 
sively used in shipbuilding, for many other 
purposes*—- McCulloch. Faulk Ufa. 

(6390-)- PITCH BLENDB. A ponderous 
•metalliferous: ore, of a blackish colour, much 
valued by porcelain painters/ Localities, Sax¬ 
ony, Bohemia, Hungary, ayfd Cornwall;—/fb- 
ierston . Faulkner** 

• (6391) PITHfMODE/S. The TricUinopoty 
Local CommitteeeXhibited a large collection of 
figures and architectural models, carved in the 
Pith of the Typha. The attitudes ofthe figures pre 
stiff but the draperies, are characteristic. The 
figures introduced ioty jthpinodel of the Trichi- 
nopoly Fort are out of jprqpwtion being far too 
large for the scale of the. ^wildings. 

Pith Models of Pagodas....‘ 



• FLANK.S. .> ’. } 

Pith work made from *fce?rasb$s|i »> ; J 

Model fll«jtWPagoffiu.<<d * - -•"* -d -nS, A\ -i P 

'a (6392) fPri'TA, 1&> IfieiUols’a hamefo* pgO- 
nus <of remarkable hircbpplaeed hyiJfc'. 4hnoina»u 
among UmsMyiott^w«^Ur Ajil*iTiieittli«»ij ..[Mjd- 
WOXDMi}'CfybiV. ' *■> r-.fiV* ./*•;• -.t.*,,' i>-P 
, Pitta (Vieill., Temm.).—Mjbossoiiirfewarks 
that, under) the nutne of Mphthara, iUigcr -iantl 
Cuvier united tllelirisves of iBuffdn'imd the Aut- 
Thrnshes projuerly eo<©ailed, dlhos© iBrifvesiare 
remarkable, he observes* far the • livid oolourstof 
their plumage, their long iegB,,'bajHbtheir i vary 
short tail. : They nre only fouhd, 1 he adds, 4u the 
Malaisian Islands, whilst the;.AptrTiUmsrhes. be* 
long to the New Continent as. well ns to -the Old 
World. Mr. Swaiusou notices'dim Reims' Pitta 
as one of remarkable beauty j and observes; that 
they have the grad naMy-curved Trill of All©) triie 
Thrushes, but much stronger.— Shg.\ %©.»• > 

(6393) PITTA GIGA&, BreVe Geant, Or 
Giaut Pitta. 'Size equal to tllhPof n rnWgpie, 
but the tail is short and squared, fin'd the Hvitms 
cover itr entirely. A very brilliant azure-Mue 
covers the back, the scapulars, the nimp, and 
tail; a less vivid tint is spread oVcr the \viiigM, 
the quills of which are black, Covered with figure 
towards the tips'; summit of thb Ti6ad, ‘fiapb, 
find demi-collar of the lower part of the ■'neck 
black ; feathers of the front and 1 eve-brows ashy- 
brown ; throat whitish; an a.diy-bro'Wii' tih 
spread Over all the lower parts ; the fed arte/very 
long and of a liorny-ash colour. Tofriljrtjngth 9 
inciies. It is found m Sumolivk. / ( ! >mnmmek.) 
— Fnff. Cyc. .Z 1 ** ‘ • * 

Vihwwma ilialywnpu){Kilta ikalaifsinct , PifQU 
Ttialasin , Temm.). Greater part of the plumage 
very brilliant,qeladomgrqoii; a yplvcjy. black 
band springs at the angle of the bill, passes back¬ 
wards so as to include the eye, aud surrounds 
the occiput; tail deep tarnished green ; 'wings 
reddish, but the three or four secondary fpaffiers 
nearest the body are opaline bluish-ash; ‘iris, 
bill, and feet, .yery bright veriniiipn-red. Ijofal 
length 11 inciies 2 or 3 lines. . uielmalejaml fe¬ 
male have nearly the same livery., The young 
of the year differ in the colour of their bill and 
feet, which arc black; in that of the wings, 
which is a tarnished rusty-red, and in the very 
clear bhiey which is nearly whitish, of all the rest 
of the plumage, This bhm tffif ,w: moi;e;yiyi.d in 
middle age, and passes by degrees ffcpm bright 
azure-blue to' celadon-green. “Individual dur¬ 
ing moifU.fjayeilmpffiwge 
two tindery yivifr^dp^ye., j-fV^ 8 9* 

J'ava and; Stwr^trit* 

; 1 .•*.»■>■ t> -•*. l: f 

Tttkhta,G«te.'Hrin). 


(6394) PDA'NKB. 
Planks, Baj#. ! 

. Fltoehes, 1 •' »• 

Plaukom; G?k- 


;ToWi4l^flloeku,-.Bys: i 
PliUkor, Sw- ,j,n. 



PLANTAINS, 

Atoms applied -tor thick ,8tro»grb«nrds,icut 
from Parlous. * kjnda,«fi. /wood — tfwlkner* v , ; ,, 
{ftffUo) PLANTAGG. a,.g#u«s«fi lTant&tfae 
tvpe of 'tlie nat urnl awter; PMatagiimece ., JA has a ; 
4hdoft c®*eJto>,jBMto WifiVtti* tuhe,v#id! 

ai^^iwi»’ttHl.'(iieflex©d, lintokw-The capsules hug#, 
teuuswersely /; they. are 2*4*eelled» end ,,ha.ve 
from 2 to de seeds* The. seeds of P. \>J*pa- 
f a- very cooling nature, and with boi<b 
jag,water,foram-a rich,, mucilage^ which is much 
usadbi India »i eatavrh , gonorrhcea, and nepbri- 
tic affections. > !Jkta is obtained iu Egypt, from 
the ashefe* of >£. squarrosa. — Eng., Cgc. « 

■ ( 639*60 PLANTAGOISPAGHULA. ■ 


PkANJLAIUds 

Humboldt l)93^1oAd4«id that, AMssawe. amount 
of ground planted ,*^ddre,Itowu*»»*va$ .support 
a far greater, number of j^optottoto; wbenpbB*t- 
ed withf wheat, but t a«owd- 

ing .to the Che 

taean temperature. Tb'ftftotoS,; tifedinst&a * being 

bUe»AutlMMrlJbyifrwr-*lao yield o&jhyrkjwri 


ispagool, PeUs, 
BuZfAalOomi, Arab. 


Fuslioon, Greek. 


In India the Plant ago Tspaghula is cultivated 
duving the cold season for tile seeds, which are 
used as an emollient and light article of diet 
for Convalescents.— u'Skaughicssy, page 510. 
In making a, decoction of Ispaghool take of fs- 
pogllool seeds two drachms, distilled water one 
pint. Boil anti strain. This preparation is a 
simple demulcent. That of lsphagliool is used in 
dysenteries, and recommended by Mr. Twining. 
— Bengal. P/iar. p. 277. 

(6357) PLANTAINS, Banana. 


Biyw, Bali. 
Kehlrkang, Gvng. 

. Kayla Guz. Hind. 


Kudali. Sans, 
Valiepulliim, Tam. 
Arietio puudoo, Tel. 

Fautkne.r- 

Vellacoy, Maleal. 
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G^lang,, Jav, 

Pesang, Mal. 

N gdiyet-Praw, Burm 

It is.probable that tin? plantain and the banana 
are merely varieties,. indeed that all the plantains 
are derivable from, one species, the Musa sapien- 
tum, also called M. paradisiaca, the original of 
which is the wild Musa. The Musa is found in | 
all tropical countries, aud in India the common 
edible varieties flourish in (he poorest of soils, 
from the most northern ports; of India to Cape 
Comorin, and from the sea shore to elevations 
of 7tKW) feet. M. Cocciuca M. Cavcndishii 
we found iu China. M. Glauca is indigenous 
in tha ilolayan peninsula, M. Oriuita in Chit- 
tagoug. M- Supcrba is found in .the valleys of 
the south of the Peninsula, and of the. mountaiua 
at Biudigal, The varieties cultivated iu ,Sou¬ 
thern India, JR^staley, Poomley, Pag,valley,.Mou m 
• dtn, Sheoalley, mid Pulchty valley, are to, be 
found iu.moat.bazare.(The plantain is ope, pf 
(he most ^useful .of plants; iu some countries 
supplies tlue.flace of bread nnd forms the-.-chief | 
outriihept offthe. people j..its ripe fruit is eatouj 
where in, India as a delicacy, and. is also 
Wade , into preserves. The farinaceous, parts 
j^caubesepacated injhe form of flour.. The* 
Jheofc or tops pf young plants are given, a* 
fesiW .and cattle and are said to he a 
^T^ ediy^s i.Theyleavps serve tor ihatoh and 
and fl|e, stfm yjshU valuable...fibre?;' 
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In South America, Mexico,a\slTn Bombay,,the 
fruit cut into slices add dried in t|ic sun, and 
packed in the leaves of the plant iptms. an article 
of trade; they can also be baked, aiid (a, this 
state the sugar on the.fruit is sufiae,ient to .pre¬ 
serve them tor years ; iu the process of djyiag, 
the plantain is taken w)u-n fully ripe and , laid 
in light cane frames ejvjmsed jto, the sup*. When 
shrivelling cojnmenpcs fhe skui ip peeled off, 
after which .the, drying process is completed, and 
the fruit is pressed with masses for tljo conveni¬ 
ence of transport; in the moist,climates of India 
it would be necessary to bake them in ovens. 
In 1850-51, 207 cwt., valued at Es. 1450, were 
exported from Bombay to Cu'eh and Guzerat. 
The several varieties of the edible pluptain which 
are known and cultivated throughout, the West 
Indies, Africa, and in the East, are ^ll reducible 
to two classes, viz., the Plautaiu and the Bana¬ 
na (Miisa Paradisiaca and sapienlum). The dif¬ 
ference between these two plants is even so 
slight .as to be scarcely , specific; it is therefore 
most probable that there was. originally but one 
Stock, from which they have, by cultivation and 
change of locality, been derived. The plantain 
aud its .varieties, invariably bear male, female and 
hermaphrodite flowers ivithiii the same spathe, 
all of ttycm beiug imperfect and consequently 
unproductive of seed. Ajuiudividual may, even 
from excess pf culjLure, mms^ie. Sac., be enthely 
iucapable, of floweriug, the prevalence 

of.u disease or blig|it ampng the plantoin , ; wa}k» 
of DameVara ip,the years 1844 and #.as 

seriouslyrjvrppos^l to ( infrodm;e tpalft: L ‘ : "‘ 



bto>..v«iei'i^r. 4)m. ( l > hre^u ,nr 
be the parent,stock) exists, mi; 
% )W lieepsknowu to have, 
plant, that bearing fertile 
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PLANTAINS.*- * PLANTAINS. 

it has always existed iit the imperfect state, that 'of the Asiatic continent (R. Brows , if Rot. of 
is.mcapoble Of lidng procreated by'seed.the otoly Congo/’ p.'S I). Transplatttcd at an unknown 
stem tnWbich it at present exists 1 in our colonies, epoch into tlie Indian Archipelago aud> • Africa, 
Linnteus conjectured (Spec. Plant, 1763) thatthe they have spread also into theNeW World, aud 
<f Ri!i«^ (HrUconia kUmilit), a native of Carae- in general Httoall intertropical Countries, tome* 
cat, which produces fertile 8eeds,was the stock times Heforethe anivnl of Europeans. AecdnL 
plant of the plantain ; hut the existence of n itigio Humboldt it affords, in a given extent of 
wild seed-bearing plantain, renders it unneces* ground, forty-four times more nutritive matter 
snry to pursue that speculation. The banana, than tlie potato, and 133 times more than wheat, 
from time immemorial, has been the food These figures must Ire considered as only npproxL 
of the philosophers' and sages of the East, motive, since nothing is moro 'difficult than; to 
and almost all travellers throughout the tro- estimate the nutritive qualitidk of different aii- 
pics have described these plants exactly as they ments. The plantain may be deemed tlie most 
are known to us, either as sweet fruit eaten raw, valuable of fruits, since it will, in some measure, 
ora farinaceous vegetable roasted or boiled, supply the place of grain in time of scarcity. 
The foliage of the plantain affords food and bod- To the negroes in the West India Islands the 
ding, and is used for thatch, making paper, and plantain is invaluable, and, like bread to the 
basket making; and from its petioles is obtained Europeans, is with them denominated tlie staff of 
a fine and durable thread. The tops of the young life. In Jamaica, Demerara, Trinidad, and other 
plants are eaten as a delicate vegetable ; the fer- principal colonies, many thousand acres are plant- 
mented juice of the trunk produces an agreeable ed with these trees. The vegetation of this tree 
wine. The abundance and excellence of the is so rapid that if a line of thread be drawn 
nutritive food which the plants of this valuable across, and on a level with the top of one of the 
genus supply are well known ; but of the numer- leaves, when it begins to expand, it will be seen, 
ous uses to which they are applied I may men- in the course of an hour, to have grown nearly au 
tion tlie following :—The fruit is served up both inch. The fruit when ripe is of a pale 
raw and stewed ; slices fried are also considered yellow, about a foot in length and two 
a delicacy. Plantains are sometimes boiled and inches thick, and is produced in bunches so 
eaten with salt meat, and pounded and made largo as each to weigh 40 lbs. and upwards, 
into puddings, and used in various other ways, hi the Straits’ settlements of the East, the fol- 
In their ripe state these fruits contain much lowing arc the most approved varieties:—The 
starchy matter. From their spurious stems, the royal plantain, which fruits in eight months ; 
fibres of the spiral vessels may be pulled out in one which bears in a year, the milk plantain, the 
suchi quantity as to be used for tinder. M. downy plantain, and the golden plantain or ba- 
lextilis yelds a fibre which is used in nana. A species termed Gvindy has been lately 
the mamrhicture of fine muslins, and the coarser imported from Madras, where it is in great re- 
woody tissue is exported in large quantities quest. It has this advantage over the other 
from Manila, under the name white rope or kinds, that it can be stewed down like an apple 
Manila hemp. Horses, cattle, swine, and other while they remain tough. The Malays allege 
domestic animals arc fed upon the fruit, leaves, that they can produce new varieties, by plant- 
and succulent trunks. The same extent of ground mg three shoots of different sorts together, and 
which in wheat would only maintain two per- by cutting the shoots down to the grourid three 
sons, will under the baunna yield sustenance to successive times, when they have reached the 
fifty. That eminent naturalist and elegant writer, height of nine or ten inches. In some districts 
the Baron Von Humboldt, states (“ Political of Mexico it is, indeed, dried in the shn, and in 
Essay on New Spain,” vol. ii.) that an acre of this state forms a considerable article of internal 
land cultivated with plantains produces nearly commerce under the name of “ piantado pasado." 
twenty times as much food as the like space sown When dried, and reduced to the state of meal, ft 
with corn in Europe. He refers to a place in cannot, like wheat flour, be manufactured into 
Venezuela, where the most careful tillage was maccaroni or vermicelli, or at least the maccaro- 
rendered to a , piece of land, yielding produce ni made from it falls to powder when put into 
supporting a humble population residing in huts, hot water. The fresh plantain, howdver, when 
each placed in the centre of an enclosure, grow- boiled whole, forms a pretty dense, firm mass, of 
ing the sugar rand, Indian corn, the Papatv tree, greater consistency and toughness than the po- 
and the Musa—a tropical garden !—upon the tato. The mass, beaten in a mortar, constitutes 
elaborate culture of. which a whole family relied th tfoo-foo of tlie negroes. The plantain’ meal 
for subsistence. Lindley enumerates ten species cannot be got into this state unless by mixing 
«f Musa, some of which griw to the height Of 25 it up with water to form a stiff dough, and 
or 30 feet, buttbe valuaWe specics Af. Oaten- then boiling it iit shapes or bound in efolhs. 

does not grow more thaii four or five feet The advantages to the paper mamtfacturers fn 
high. The bananas of the family of the Musa- employing thepteparedfibre instead of rags;, will 
ceae, appear to be natives of the southern portion be numerous, for the fibre is equal in texture, 
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dean, and aromatic ; whilst nigs are ditty, full of 
vermin* and vary soften pestilential. A large 
stock < • of the plantain ten always he seratrad* 
Avtthout fear q(> its > being injured by keeping. 
Thepaper wiU be superiorto Thai madeef rags, 
and the process.. of making it will jbe more. i eco¬ 
nomical, inasmuch as the aortingoi the material 
will - ■ not be required. Another advantage is, 
that,» new article of commerce will be opened 
for..the f benefit of the colonial shipping interests 
and,a stimulus will be given to the cultivation of 
a fruit which is the favorite food of large masses 
of fbc population. The following is a “ speci¬ 
fication” . of articles requisite for making three 
tons of prepared fibre in a day :—Four wooden 
boilers lined with lead, in the form of coolers, 7 
feet deep by 6 in diameter. One hydraulic 
press, .from 400 to 500 tons. One stout screw 
press, to compress the fibre before it is submit¬ 
ted to the hydraulic press. One iron mill with 
horizontal cylinders. Six waggons; twenty 
mules. Utensils, such as spatulas, cutlasses, 
hoes, rakes, &c. &c. One lever, to take out the 
fibre from the boilers. One steam boiler, equal 
to 12-horse |>ower, to steam the four wooden 
boilers. It being very desirable that the works 
should be in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
river, the machinery should be worked by water¬ 
power; but if this mode should be inconvenient, 
a steam engine in addition must be obtained, of 
about 8 or 10-horse power; or if one steam 
cugiuc of 20-horse power were employed, it 
would be sufficient for all purposes. Thirty men 
are required to make three tons of fibre in a day.— 
Simmonda. Although perhaps there is no province 
in India in which plantains are grown to so great 
an extent- as in Pegu, yet there are scarcely any 
good plantains to be had in the country. This 
is owing to the Burmese habit of only eating 
green fruit, and their total indifference to the 
iiner qualities of flavor. The great use of all 
fruit with the Burmese is to serve as an addi¬ 
tion to their curry, for which purpose one 
kind of plantain is just as good as another. 
But now that a market is opened for the 
better description of this and other kinds 
of fruit, the introduction of a good stock 
becomes desirable.— McClelland. The plnntain 
or banana* though a far less palatable fruit, 
bolds the same place in, Tenasserim that 
the apple does , in England, and the United 
States, It, is used ns a vegetable «s well as an 
article for the dessert, the great proportion being 
eaten with, rice and meat in the place of potatoes. 
There .ia perhnps no plant of which so many pre¬ 
posterous ^things, have been carelessly written in 
books of,travels* and then copied into works of 
graver character, them this. Among other things 
equally veritable, it is said, Three dozen plan¬ 
tains are sufficient to serve one man for a week 
instead of bread, and will support him much bet-, 
kff” A Karan by me-says Ire often eats ten at 
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a time, and a hundred would not be sufficient for 
a matt one day if he hisd nothing else, uuless*ihey 
were very large. Like the mango* the tree is 
indigenous, but the wild fruit is too full of 
seeds to be eatable. The plantain and ban¬ 
ana, which were formerly regarded as distinct, 
are now considered by botanists as one species, but 
it embraces many varieties; 1 have* says Mr. Ma¬ 
son, tine Burinan names of lwenlg-Ji.ve before me. 
“ The numerous varieties,” writes Voigt, ‘‘ we 
have in vain tried to put in some order. 
The attempt mmle for this purpose, in Scliul- 
tens, appears to,.ns to have only increased 
the confusion.” The Manila hemp , from which 
a fabric of the finest textnre is prepared, is made 
from the leaves of a species of plantain tree, if. 
texlilis. Another distinct species of this genus 
grows wild in Tenasserim jungles, and is rather an 
ornamental plant, which is all that it has to re¬ 
commend it. Unlike the common plantain it 
never throws up shoots from its roots. The 
name of the plantain in Pali is viauta, which is 
its Arabic uanie, mauz, witli a final vowel added, 
to pronounce the last consonant, no words in 
Pali, ending in any consonant excepting «. Now 
if its Arabic name be so widely diffused, 
it seems quite certain that had the plant 
been known to the Hebrews, the Hebrew 
being cognate with Arabic, it would have had 
a similar name. This fact is a sufficient 
refutation of the conjectural interpretations of 
certain passages of Scripture that we‘meet with 
from time to time. Thus “ Loudolf’s conjec¬ 
ture that dnda'rn (mandrakes) were the fruit of 
Musa paradisiaca, (plantain-trcc,)” which has 
been recently revived in a modem work, cannot 
stand, on account of its name. For the 9ame 
reason, the conjecture that the grapes which the 
spies brought from Canaan, were plantains, 
cannot be sustained. The plantain seems a 
favorite plant to build fancies upon, Gesenius 
in defining teenah, the fig tree, refers to Gen. 
3.7, “Where,” he says,'“the Ficm Mica or 
Musa paradisiaca, plantain tree, Engl, with very 
large leaves seems to be meant.” This is per¬ 
fectly conjectural and is wholly unsustnined by the 
usage of the word,as well as that it bears no resem¬ 
blance-to its Arabic name.— Mason. See Musa. 

(6398) PLANTAIN LEAVES, Musa Pa- 

RAWTSIACA. Lin. 

' Valei efley, Tam. } J Maoz ka pat, Duk. 

These leaves arc used in regimental hospitals, 
for dressing parts that have been blistered, and 
men’s, backs, after punishment .—Am .Mat. 
Med. jp.,'191, 

(6399) PLANTAIN MEAL,; i* prepared 
by stripping off the husk, slicing and tlioroughlv 
drying, the core in the sun, after which it is 
powdered and sifted. It hat a fragrant odour— 
and its flavour is said to depend a good deal on 
the rapidity by which the alices arc dried. It 
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akwiljl-.be .husked mid! s4icc<4 by nickel nr bantu 
bopd^lyes, aai^jpso jof-atlel kuiw<» «iwjutea -<4he 
cd^ufottiie inenl. It is calculated ,Uiftt -the 
ffca-h plantain wHl:>iold-40 ■ .-pur ,j nent f-oT Jaetal, 
ami * that an average ; bunch oif >25 |b».> (weight 
will yield 5 lbs. jtiql that ,#«- acre* of .plantain 
Walk ui average quality producing 45b hunches 
dulling the yemv’would yield upward# of* ton of 
meal: In the West Indies plnntainmeal.is largely 
employed as tka fond of. infants,- children and 
convaiesoents. In compOBation the .plantain fruit 
approaches most nearly* in nutritive quality to 
the potato, and the .meal of .the. plantutq tlmt of 1 
riue : the following are the proportions of Starch, 
Sugar &c. mul proieiii compounds, on which de¬ 
pend their nutritive quality. 


llice. Potato. Plantain. 
Starch Sugar &e. 87-4 79-0 8(5-0 

Protein Compounds. 7-5 8-0 5-2 

— Shitft&tidts. y ' Plantain Meal has attracted 
notice in England. The mttiitive quality of 
this substance, and its chemical composi- 
tioh ttre found to approach Very closely to that 
of rice. There Cutt 'be no doubt therefore of the 
value of this meal; and of the benefit of prepar¬ 
ing it; -whatever the (Vail is produced in larger 
quantities thaii it can be consumed.— M. 

See MUsA. - 


((54:00) PLANTAIN SKINS, Musa Paka- 
oisiaca. 

* Valei pidum talc, Tam. 

These, as njso lime skins,, arc used bv the 
cliucklers ■ in dying leather black-— Jins, Mid. 
Mud, p, 129. 

(6041) PLANTAIN FIBRE. Almost every 
part of the plantain, may be converted into 
fibre, but it most abounds in the stem and leaves, 
and can be made available for textile or cordage 
purposes. -Tire combings or tow separated dur¬ 
ing the preparation of the fibres is of value as 
a substitute for horse hair, for stulfiug mat- 
trasses &c. and the peduncle of the core can be 
pounded into half stuff for the paper makers ami 
forms an*'excellent. material for the finest or the 
toughest-kinds of paper. While in the West 
Indies the spiral vessels are employed as tinder. 
In the prodess of separation, the stem should be 
cut down.six inches above the.grqund, am] then 
divided longitudinally into four! parts,,and the 
juice expelled hyjJf^smS each slip longitudiqnl- 
ly through iWfeassaon iugnr mill with grooved 
hard wood roUhrs.pi a mill the rollers of which 
are three feet tuid dne foot iii diameter. In 
the process bf riutMtig.'the stalks and the hardejr 
and softer parts of the stem should be passed 
through separately, IvlicheatPbe easily effected 
if the rollers betottzofcitd. -n<Jnt this yroy, the 
produce will be four or fit® pounds of fibre from 
each dree. The fibres frdm the midrib of the leaf 
are the best* and in-genesah if- the stem, yield 
four pound nett of fibre fhebtftlkAviM; giye l lb. 


outof four. After the? crushing, the^ fibre* «i% 
to be well washed and ludfed iit smla ' Wother 
(alkaline ley io-sepasste the^gbMfai 1 -coloring 
i matter,-keapingithe fibres frofft ^e sev'erd ports) 
1 quite separate, m4hi»proce$« of»boRing^rThey 
are then bleached and- the highest eolotedfibrefe 
; do not require mere than six hoiW 9 i but thifrdtnfe* 
cst, from twelve t to eighteen. The fibre from the 
stem, is fine white and silky. of considerable 
length ;; specifically, lighter than Hemp, Flax add 
Aloe fibre, by $tb or -Jth ancl possesSing con- 
sidemble strength.; Tlie fibre of this plant 
rapidly rots and becomes stiff, brittle rtnd-dis- 
coioi-ed by steeping in the green state, and it 
has liecn ascertained by trial that the strength 
is in proportion to the cleanness of the fibre. If 
it has been well cleaned, and "all the sap quickly 
removed, it bears immersion in water "as well‘ns 
most other fibres, and has about the same strength 
as Russian lletnp. Tim coarse large fruited plan¬ 
tains yield the strongest and thickest fibres ; the 
smaller varieties are suited for weaving, and if 
carefully prepared, these have a glossy appear* 
mice, like silk. But this glossy appearance 
ean only he got by rapid cleaning, before the 
sap has time to stain the fibreB, and it is lost, 
soon if the plant be steeped in water. It 
yields an excellent substitute for ‘hemp or linen 
thread *, it can be made into 1 string line or rope, 
and manufactured into cloth. The fine grass cloth, 
ship’s cordage, mul ropes used in the south-sea 
Whale fisheries, arc said tobe made from the 
fibres of varieties of Musa. As in all the plan¬ 
tain tribe, the leaves yield the thiokest and-strong¬ 
est fibres. Though hitherto little employed, there 
can be no doubt that it is the most - conspicuous 
amongst the fibrous plants of India. It contains 
a valuable fibre. It is every where cultivated in 
India for its fruit, an article of universal con¬ 
sumption by the native population, and the-stem 
can always be had in abundance for it. It is a 
tree which bears fruit only once, and as soon ns 
the fruit has been removed it is cut down; There 
will therefore l>e no difficulty in obtaining from 
this plant alone, a large quantity of fibre of valu¬ 
able quality', applicable to every species of cloth, 
or other articles usually made from flax or hemp 
and of equal quality. The finest plantain fibre 
when carefully'cleaned and dressed, in wbat hiay 
be termed the ' “ fresh process*” in contradis¬ 
tinction to the system of rotting* the-’fibres 
free, has been s’aiil to be \veU ,i snitfed. fot*-4he 
imitation of silk-in carriage’braid and carpet 
work. 'The average value'put Upon sttcb fibres 
was said to be ( £70 per ton, when Rasswm hemp 
was selling at £5© per tom* In. tim West ’ In¬ 
dies; the total expense of*-producing ft tm Of 
fibrqsi is ! calculated at 4.It'soerns worth 

consideration whether the wiki, wad' at* pr esen t 
Useless planteins, growing alo^-4Ab»fo«<f«ef. tkft 
llinmlayas 'snd on 4 he * ‘NeilghomeB may^wot 
yieklostronger filrre thait any Of tfeo chltivtMwd 
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kind*. Th« J wfl$ r <flNifrt> not adibl^ from its arid Cacchirihme (Boriuparte) ©f the modern 
coritainiBg idinyi Arraesai ©riftst/ Italians; Pale, Poche. GueilJer, Trubie (Belon), 

tlrelnyet's'wf .rifca^ttriiii ©Hit© plantain; termed and Spatule of the Branch }. Weisser Loffeter 
fam-'W d ’«s» a©kl*!«' a^riedi and Loffel Gansofthe Germans j Lepelaar of 
state, some of it is everi^tfisM tnto'W bastruope. the Netherlander j. Llvdon Big ofthe , Welsh ; 
It wttdfehpr6bab|y XJemiMnd a good prioefhs a arid Spoonbill andWhite SnopnbHt of the Epg- 
cordsge or paper material, or for textile fabrics* Rah. This bird has a very fnlrlong: occipital west, 
When the ohjcx^isft^pbtain material for the pa- formed of loose and subulate feathers, , l^fe^js 
perpinker, it has ppeh,suggestedto use the im- on very small fish, spawn, testaeeous mollmcs, 
pleineniliheo t^ lianuher fcbmit&h employed in insects and aquatic worms, small replies} J®# 
Imlu^ S« V ‘ , the roots of isoine weeds and grasses. ’I’he Cora- 

(840t2f‘PLA^a^A., Agr^en, semi-transparent toon Spoonbill haunts the mouthB of avers. Jt^a 
ealoedony, Shying f .uatk. tint, which is supjtos- nest is built Sometimes on lofty trees, sometimes 
ed to lie coloured by chlorite. It is found chiefly in rushes and, reeds, according, to circumstances 
in India, and is made into beads, and other or- and the eggs are from two to. four hr number,, 
najifenti* 1 Oficasiorihliy'sprieimens are ; found generally thr.ee, so.metiiues entirely white, but 
among the ruins of Rome.— Wa’enton. Faulkner, most frequently white marked with obscure red 
(6463) PLATALEA; a genus of Birds belong- spots. They bred annnaliy in the time of .Ray 
ing to the family Ardei&a. The peculiar form in a wood at Sevenhuys, not far from Leyden, 
of the bilkht thjftIpeiuts has gained for these birds but the wood has been long destroyed.— JSiijjr. Vgc. 
the common name, of Spoonbill. It has the fol- (6405) PLATANACEiE: PL ANES, a natural 
lowing generic characters: —Bill very long, order of Exogenous Plants. The species are 
strong, very much, flattened, point dilated and amentiferous trees or shrubs, withaltemate decid- 
roaudeduifothe form of a spoon or spatula ; up- nous palmate or toothed stipulate leaves, and 
per mandible channelled, transversely furrowed unisexual naked flowers in globose catkins.. The 
at its base; nostrils at .the surface of the bill, ap- barren flowers with stamens single; mixed with 
proximated, oblong, open, bordered by a mem- scales, Fertile flowers wit h ovary l-celled,Style 
braue {face and head partially or entirely naked, thick and subulate. Ovules 1-2,' orthotropal; 
Feet long, strong ; jthree toes anteriorly muted up suspended. Nutsclavate, with a persistent style, 
to the second joint by membranes or webs; pos- Seeds usually solitary and albuminous ; radioie 
teriortoe touching % ground. Wings moderate, inferior. They are mtives of the Levant aud 
ample j the; first quill pearly as long as the second North American chiefly. They are fine trees, 
which is tbe longest. , The Spoonbills live in so- but their timber is not durable, 
ciety in wooded marshes, generally not far from (6406) PLATAN US OIUENTALIS, Oriental 
the mouths of rivers, and are rarely seen on the Plane, has palmate leaves resembling those of 
sea-sbore. Their food consists of small fishes, the common Sycamore. It grows in the western 
spawn, and small fltfyiatile testaceous molluscs, parts of Asia, and extends as far east as Cash¬ 
es Well as'Small reptiles and aquatic insects. Ac- mere. Its wood is fine-grained and hard, and when 
cording to circumstances they build their nests old it, acquires dark veins so as to resemble walnut- 
either 1 in’ high trees! in" bushes, or among rushes, wood. The tree was valued for its shade by the 
Their moult is simpie hnd ordinary, but tire young Greeks and Romans, and it was held sacred in the 
bird does nrit take the confirmed livery of the East. F. occidentals is found in most parts of 
adult till the third year*; the bill is gradually de- North America, from Mexico as far as Catiada. 
veloped, ririd appears covered with a membrane. The timber is of a reddish colour, and wilt not 
Tlie efest iriakes its appearance nt the second bear exposure to the weather. Tliere is but this 
yewi 'The series Iriive external distinctions, but one genus in the order and six species. The 
the diameters are blit Slightly mrirked. (Tern- family resembles Artocarpacem and AUbigidcecc. 
fiMtky+tiw fyc. ' (6407) PLATINA. A metal of a colour 

-t® 4 © 4 ) PLATALEA LEU CORO l) I A, linn., between steel-gray, and silver-white, which, ih 
the Uomtabnf Wftrtb Spoonbill. This species is, respect of scarcity, beauty, ductility, and indes- 
there'ean belittle doribt, the Acof Aris- tructibility, is hardly inferior to gold It is 
toile f^HhitUAwijiri^ 'bbdk wui. 4 c. 8), ’rif which he found in the metallic state in Brazil and Peru} ip 
that iP hritints *ty( rdt Kfardr tad tots mra^ebs Antioquia in South America, in Estremadura} in 
(‘‘ribbritr the" Hike aud rivers ,, ) ; and which he, Spain, and latterly, in considerable quantities in 
thus HesfcMfcei "*•*-■** Iri size- ft is less than the the Uralian Mountains. The general appearance 
{one of the Herrins, periraps of it in the rough state, is that of smdll; grains 
Arm» ria©ii)M>rikrfiM4 hriid and loiMjbiH'}” or scales darker than silver, and extrefoely heavy. 

which, #hen coupled with tire wttite This metftl is peculiarly valuable iti many rihrithi- 
■«* indiifcj^efl tl*ri ; nrifofc, ; ri»n hnrdl^ be cal applications, and is murih emrilrifrid for crbci- 
r^'sd'Iri^pliraWe V nor can the term * broad’ kies, retorts for the (k'stfllatiotjf'rif Sulphuric acid, 

to thobilke>f any of tflLrrirri for i , efleetiiig 'Uiltaeopti^W. * 'Jf» Russia 
™etrueHerons. it is the Becquaroueglia (Belon) it is made into coins .—tMhu?r: 1’latinum, 



PLECTRANTHUS CRASSIFOLIUS. 
ot ^Ptfttina; isan important metal, although 
it witei not known easier than ahouttbe' 
mulifte of the last century. It ir»; fltet 
made known in Europe by Mr.- Wood, assty- 
master in Jamaica, who met with itsort an 
1741. In 1750 he ^blished'apaper uponit m 
the* Philosplrioal Transactions;’ The name of 
this metal is the diminutive or f plata’ silver, given 
to it on account of its colour, and it was originnlly 
called Plalina del Pinto, becanse it wife found in 
the anriferous sand of the river Pinto. It has 
since been found in Brazil, Coloihba, St. Domin¬ 
go, and in the Ural Mountains.— Eng. Cge. 

(6408) PLATYLOBIUM TRIANGULAKE. 
LrouminOsje:. These are free flowering shrubs, 
with pretty orange, yellow, or red coloured flow¬ 
ers, and are readily grown from seed in any to¬ 
lerable garden soil.— Riddell. 

<6402) PIATYSTEMON CALIFORNl- 
CUM. Ranunculace.e. These are annuals 
with cream coloured flowers, natives of California, 
and said to grow best in sandy loam.— Riddell. 

(6410) PLECTOCOMIA. A genus of palms 
growing in Malacca, Java, Assam and theCossva 
Hills, with leaves of grent length, having a hook 
at the end by which to support themselves.— 
Seeman. Plectbcomia is the Rhenonl of the 
Lepchas and is not a very large plant: hut it 
Climbs lofty trees and extends 40 yards through 
the forest, 6600 is the upper limit of the Palms 
in the Sikkim Himalayas, the Rhenonl alone 
attaining this height.— Hooker Vol. I, p. 147- 

(6411) PLECTRANTHUS (from *\ijicrpoi>, a 
cock’s spur, and &y0os, a flower, in reference to 
the corolla being spurred or gibbous above the 
base), a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Labiala. It has a Ciimpanulute 5-toothed 
calyx in the floriferous state ; the teeth equal or 
the upper one largest. The corolla with an ex- 
serted tube; the upper lip from 3-4-cleft, the 
lower one entire, usually longer and concave. 
There are 4 stamens, decimate, didynamous, the 
lower ones longest; free toothless filaments; ovate 
Uniform anthers. The species are heybs, sub¬ 
shrubs, and shrubs. There are 45 species of this 
genus described, which are of easy culture and 
propagation .—Eng. Ogc. 

(6412) PLECTRANTHUS AROMATICUS. 
Fragrant Pwctuanthijs. 

■ Paflmr-ehoor. Hinp. 

Cultivated ih gardens at Ajmeer.— (deni. Med. 
Top. p. 200. 

(6413) PLECTRANTHUS OORDIFOLIUS, 
a very aromatic planLof India of the family LA- 
biat/F,.— O ’ Shaugknetty , page 491. 

(6414) PLECTRANTHUS, CRASSIFOLIUS' 

is esteemed in India both aa-a perfume and » 
spice, being equally valued iu' ihe toilet and.the 

tUnliAn TKp PufnkAiilv on lmmuia] tn iro«mi n 


^LEUROPTRAi 

and ao effiduckms in i p e Me ft rii if/i cloths from 
tooths, ww said bobe*h* Jmve6 t£ M«grm^ 
wirieh fcanewmky pofeerbdiodmlr, butHwcow* 
minuted state lin which it 
thisunoavtun^ia^u 0f*.,y-y >»i• 

(8415) PLEGrRANTHU^^»U€»0U^' 
Roftler. '* .*• 

Thjis smqs peculiar to^wieveftv [co\ijntr$ • 
and lias a wholesome pleasant tash m, bulbous 
root, m uch eaten by jthp Natiyes V jparupufe'jfijr 
daring, the peripd.of tkfuc gfeatfestivals!. jfti leaf 
is rough and not unlike .that 
p. 250. .... ... , 

(6416) PL EURONECTES SOLE A.,. Ti|E 

SOLE. i . , 

Naak meen, Taw. I Etan leda Malax 

Kowlic mutchieu Duk J 

Aint.Mat. l/«/. p>. l55. 

(C417) PLEUROPTRA, A tribe of MnikmaUh 
generally known as Flying Letqurs (GalwpHhedns 
of Pallas; Flying Cats and Flying Foxes of 
voyagers). They are generally arranged under 
the order Carnassiers, mid some authors pliicfe 
them in the division Cheiroptera y but they 
differ from the Bats inasmuch as the toes of 
their anterior extremities, which are all furnish¬ 
ed with sharp claws, are not more elongated 
than those of the hind feet, so that' the 1 membrane 
which occupies the interval WtiVeen the extre¬ 
mities to the sides of the tall can hardly ope¬ 
rate in executing more than the funciiohs of a 
parachute. The dentition, according to Mr. 
Waterhouse, is ns follows ;— 

Moiw.1 4 ,^ 

M ra, “ 2-3 True 4 4 34 

Cuvier states that the Gdeopitheei live.on 
trees in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and there pursue insects, mid perhaps birds,,as 
their prey : judging, from the detrition; of the 
teeth with age, he thinks Hint, they must also 
feed on fruits. They have a very .large emeum. 
lu their teeth they prpsent many analogies, ip 
the Lemur idm. Dr, Cray makes the Gal^opi- 
thecidce the fourth family of the Trimate?, and 
places it between the Lemurida and Ve»pertilio- 
nidee. (* Outline, Ac., in Aim- of ;Philosophy,’ 

1825.) Three species have been/recorded 
Galeopilhee «« rtyfut, Geoff., Andeb. (Lemur 
wlton, Linn.); 2, O. variegojuti Cuv., Geoff.; 
3, G. Tematensit, Geoff,: but, the: general 
opinion seems to hnve been that one only;, the 
{Lemur volant Linnaeus) bad been earisCctonty 
made put. Mr. Waterhouse; has ^peverdeserdtad 
two speeips, of which thefollowing are the phwe- 
tern s-r* f. '-i'■ i fa 
: f (4418) Galeopithecut - nMpsupies 

about 2 foet iti tot*l tepgth; 

2 inches , ,4^'Uses -ia ,length 


2i! 2-2 

XncUbrs,—, Canine*,— -4. ; 


(atir 



■4 iritwiJ. 



PLOCABLViGANDIDA. 

ed bytwowtfehes^iofo thfee disUnct fo}**; 
tbenext incisor. *a e»eh side has it* «^te« 
itor.''-4^:*f0rtWW^' the 

first moke (pf-the fofltb which occupies. ,tb« 
situation of tUp o*ainq) baa its , posterior ..edge 
distiactiyoHOtcMr^ yti* footi* i* jsejwa^dby 
a narrow space, anteriorly nndposterioriy,. from 
thesecondinciftoria froitfi.audthe second malar 
behiud; the temporal ,^4g«» converge towards 
tb« occiput, near whi ch however, h? observed, 
they arc separated , usually by a space of about 
four lines,' Xhis i? probably the G. volam of 
authors ; but thn.jdeufcity cannot be said to 
be certain, ■ . * -: , 

(6419), (HaleQpitkecut Philippinensi* is des¬ 
cribed by Mr- Waterhouse as being usually 
about 20 inches hi length, and its skull as 
measuring 2 inches 7 lines in length. He 
observes that, this species may be distinguish¬ 
ed front ,<?.( Tmmw&ii by the proportionate¬ 
ly larger ears and the greater length of the 
hands. The skull is narrower in proportion to 
its jength, the. muzzle as broader and more 
obtuse, and the orbit ’ as smaller. The temporal 
ridgea.generally meet near the occiput, or are 
separated by a very narrow space. The anterior 
iacisor. of the upper jaw is.narrow, and has ;,but 
one notch,; the next incisor on each side is con¬ 
siderably larger,, longer, and stronger than in G. 
Temmuc/i;ii, mii differs moreover in having its 
edges even—the .same remark applies to the 
first false molar, In this species the incisors 
and molars.form a continuous series, each tooth 
being in contact with, that which precedes and 
that which is behind it. The most important 
difference perhaps which exists between the 
two spepies in question consists in the much 
larger size of the molar teeth, in the smaller skull, 
the five posterior molars occupying a space of 
lO lines in leugth, whereas iu G. Temminckii, 
a much larger animal, the same teeth only occupy 
9 lines. (* Zool. Proc,’1839.) 

(6429) PLOCARIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the alliance Algales, the order Oera- 
miaeta, and the sub-order Sphwrococcecn. One 
of the 1 species, P. Htlminthocorton, is called 
Corsican Moss, and has A considerable reputation 
as a vermifuge. It ish native oftbe Mediter- 
ranean .^tmg.Oyc. 

(642^ PLOCARIA CANDIDA. Fucus 
AMYLacarifo.'' 

’KyOuk-pwen, Burm. 

. on the Tenasserim coast,: 

gly valuable for its nutritious and 1 
for invalids, ty was fir#t! 
...% O’Shhughrvswy j 
*• Sdihle infiss of the. Eastern Archipelago, 

:#<# V04 dw* .'pel, 

^cuncatwpa. however Befog. m email toWdSea, il 

ff- m* 


ilfj RqV. 

genus, Sphserococcus whick now^K^-i 


PLOCARIA CANDIDA. 


A sea 



stitutes a member pftbe genus Plocaria. It is 
m «UW , wiwi^..wi^p}i^t^yloninoss r (Gigariina 
lichenoides) first desertb^d aq fqcus amylaoeus by 
Dr. O’Shanghnessy, theJToqaria lichenoides of 
Mr. Mason ; also with a species found on the 
coast of Devonshire in, Eiiglahcl; PI. compressa: 
With the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean 
P. Helminthoehorton; also with the Agar-agar 
PI: tenax a species used in China, as a sub¬ 
stitute for glue aud gum Arabic* but differs 
from the Irish moss or Chondrus crispW; 
and is not of the same natural family as Che 
Iceland moss which, indeed, is a lichen, the 
Certraria islandica. The Tenasserim moss is 
said to be superior to all others, ns it is 
wholly free from the bitter principle which 
renders other fuci so objectionable; but Mr. 
Mason seems to consider it identical with the 
Ceylon moss, for he gives the same account 
of it as Dr. O’Shnughnessy gives of that from 
Ceylon. It contains he says a considerable pro¬ 
portion of starch, and was hence named by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, the starch fucus, F. Amilaceus 
but its specific name has been since changed to 
Candida , white, probably from a mistaken idea 
that the substance is naturally white,- whereas 
it becomes so only by bleaching in the sun; its 
natural tint, is a shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. According 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis it contains ns 
follows: 

Vegetable jelly, • •• • •• • • • M « . 54.5 

True starch, . i5<.0 

Wax, a trace ... ... 0.5? 

Ligneous fibre,. 18.0 

G u m, ... ... ... ... ... ... 4*0 

Sulphate and muriate of soda,.., 6.5 

Sulphate and phosphate of lime, ... 1.0 

Iron, a trace, ... ... ... ... 0.4? 

% 100.0 

Oil the best mode of preparing it for use he 
adds : “ In the first place, from the tendency 

of pectin or vegetable jelly to form insoluble 
compounds with saline and earthy bases,' it is 
necessary to steep this fucus for a few hours in 
cold rain water as the first step in its prepara¬ 
tion. This removes a large portion, if not the 
entire, of the sulphate of soda, leaving ail fhe 
gelatine, and starch. It should next be dried 
by the sun’s rays, and ground to a fine powder ; I 
say ground , for cutting or pounding, however 
diligently or minutely performed, still leaves the 
amylaceous globules so mechanically protected, 
and so closedy involved in an external sheath of 
ioqgh ‘ligneous fibre, that scarcely a particle of 
4he4tareh can be extracted by boding, even 
though the decoction is prolonged for several 
hogri. When ground, boiling for 26 minutes or 
hftlf an hour dissolves all the starch and gelatine. 
$ho solution while hot should be passed through 
madia or calico, ’and thus the ligneous fibre is 



'PLOMIUGO 

removed.*ialtVy, the ftrained $&&&> should be 

down tiff u dwp' fdao#! on a Arid' : '*nrfniri;, ) 
geMl|^ie« qtfji^iljr.,,,, 4i .Wflflt irdllT aod*tt^ 

nndflavqured WiUt lemoir juice dr’^WiyVtWt* 
sttbspmce'Wken prepared as no# diieet^l. Would 
afford the iu&tlid fi pleasant artiHe dw^i esftp- 
c^lly at sea, jybfire othpr jhllies or their materials 
cannot hie so (family preserved. As this focus 
is fopnd fdtiinqantly on the eastern coast of 
Bengal, Vie entertained considerable hopes of its 
bquighereafte*, IWhd available 'also in several 
processes fit $Vt . add Various manufactures.” 
—Matoii. \. 

(6428) PLOCEIN.E, a sub-family of Fnn- 
ffillid#. The genus Piocewi (Weavers, Tisse- 
riu* of. the French) is thus defined by Mr. 
Swanson ?—Size small. Bill conic, but with 
the culmen. slightly bent, and the tip entire. 
Under mandible, less thick (lum the upper. Claws 
large, yery{long.. Wings pointed; but the fust 
quill remarkably short and spurious. It inhabits 
tlm Old -World ouly.— Eng. Cyc. IN ext to the 
subrgenua Vidua, in Mr. Swaiusou’s arrange¬ 
ment, come the following :— 

(6423) Eupleclea (Sw.)—Bill shorter than the 
head. Nostrils round, partly concealed by t he fron¬ 
tal feathers. Wings short; the second quid shorter 
thnn the third ; tertials as long us the primaries. 
Tail short, even, or very slightly rounded. Feet 
large, gracile. Toes very long and slender ; the 
lateral of equal length. Claws slender, very 
slightly curved. 

(6424) Plocem (Cuv.).—Bill considerably 
lengthtened, as long ns the head. Nostrils almost 
naked. Wings moderate; the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth quills nearly equal; tertials shorter than 
the primaries. Tail short, even. Feet large, 
thimt. Toes robust; the lateral equal. Claws 
strong, thick, fully curved. 

(3425) Synijftectea (Sw.).—General structure 
of Jpllopeua,^ butt lie bill is more compressed, the 
wnpanaj aa n re .curved/ but neither sinuated nor 
toothed,* mngaaJiort, rounded; the first quill half 
as tong as yte ?cpoml whicji, with the third, is 
grjpf^ted;ih« next three are nearly equal, aud 
am the longestv Tail moderate, even. Feet 
strong* !’; v JjChq .middle toe abbreviated ; inner 
toeiauofter than,.,the outer; hinder toe luug, 
equal tfi thefiddle toe. 

(6426) AfiUU&a follows in Mr. Swainsou’s aiv 
rangemmtt, %nd k*. speaks of the genus Plocem 
thus defined as hy far the most beautiful of the 
di visum of OoocoihramUaa, “ It, is,” says he, 

“ composed of the; Weavers, a name given them 
on account of that hurprisiug .skill with which 
they fabricate hsic ifcnWWtv.. -v * ’ . ■ 

(U$i) PLOMBA^O, dCiptoii* op 
B lack Lead, Plumb#). 'Tsty#t6 be dcriwtoriaily 
sold for antimony in thMjpkn^ 1 !* found in Gey- 
TraranMrA nl«ii IntheNortheru Oircur 


mountain* 

IbhriiotaWrito of Jtnff&riiSf 
tlhs Hiaricetboi f dnddrirtJihd ifWBUtn 
t^^ f %^fh^^opri«sSli« ’afeilAr Bmdlpatmti 
soj^r Wwb* 1bf %*#*«* -‘T batbbiat 

some of good 

tn fbe'hill On W«<#Cbpt.Ot¥ r * hewsestamfe;^- 
mtfc, MS. 8. 'Ffom&igo abOml^iti the 'linls 
skirting the Western houiidary'Of theViiSagiiptttom 
district. The depOftRe have'tdWeV Iwfett worle»d ! , 
and that which is brought to' the COaat -iaPoftiUe 
and hrtptnb.—iff. €f. fr. ‘ Of simples ofplOUibago 
from several localities; thefittust'and WiostVtiHed 
series both as regards size and qualify* Wei^i 
those exhibited by (^enCrnTfautfen troia'Trevan- 
drutn. One large block'occtdi tddhg with lfrterite 
and contains some p'tectes tfhesfeoof’a waliWifc, 
nearly cqnal to the fine kinds' of*- Cumberland 
biaek lead. Ot her large blocks nriiriy a -foot in 
cubic measurement appear of a softer ahd Oodrser 
quality. They have'been sadttd through, but; ate 
not so cOmpact ns the brightest portfcus Of tbe 
first named’ block. This pluuil>ago Ot graphite 
is well suited for the irthmifaCture of ordinary 
pencils or for making crucibles.. Mr. Caldebot 
exhibited some very fair samples from the some 
locality; the Zemindar 'of VisbiriagrUm nlsoe*- 
liihited some' fait specimens; Lieut. EvurttS; 
51 st Itegiment M. N. I.-, eihibitedqdnmlMgo of 
good quality from Ceylon, and ofindifferefit 
quality from beds of shale that aOcompany iTOtt 
ore at Malacca. Some’'indifferent Specimens Of 
plnmbago were also ethibited along >wibh iron 
ore and slaty shaies frotn Cufhln'pahi—*• Af. E. J. K. 
Lately there* have bfitfn matle further obServatlOWs 
on the Graphiteor Plumbago of KWmaort and TrO- 
vaticore by D'r. Forbes Ko\ ie M. Di witli an Bib- 
tract from fi letter from the Kesident of Trnvan- 
core and Cqcliin dated 9 th Fnbritary 1867 / This 
Mineral was formerly found hi its most pure Sthte 
in Borrowdale in Cumljerland^, whiebindeed wiw 
the only Mine whieh produced Lead Of that ifiiie 
quality requisite for the n»ntiufac( ure -of (Drawing 
Pencils.- The Cumberland Mines have -been 
wrought since Elizabeth’s time ; puve Cumber¬ 
land lead costing as uraohYas from 80 to 46 shil¬ 
lings a pound. The lead h HOI found >16 veins but 
in detached pieces; so that the supply is oocasion- 
ally irregular and the search for it -hdloriona ami 
often fruitless. Ipferipr deseriptjprie-pf Iqad pome 
from Spain and Ceylon, and are^ipei) ^ m^the 
manufacture of crucibles and oJ( the inferior sort 
of Pencils and in pejishing Cast- Iron. At pre¬ 
sent Mr. Boyle 
'cap, by hri] 
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tlic^ ^ they rs**l<l not 

spymbws n$h®ubt i not .be 
ftrtm^an Mlie mi»k lapiityu riu-rega rd to-the 

I ksuknt ^of T'ravancoire, remarks 
thatYMW^not^ve -of their 'selection? >*'» to exhibit 
the matrix or Laterite rock in whiih they were 
found, G«u**dGulleu lias addressed a further re- 
porton the IHliJubego orOwphite of Tcavaueore. 
Two vMWtiea pL Giaphite. are fomidrin Travan- 
core, nue ip thin Jfomime, another granular, and he 
sent specimens of fod.li to tbe ( E*hibition of). $51. 
The granular or fibrous variety, “ I have only yet 
discovered in two localities pud both of them in 
laterite, a few fe«;t only below the surface. One 
locality is about 8 or 6 miles N. E. of Trevand- 
nyn and the cither about 12 or 14 miles N. E. I 
brought in from this latter locality on my visit 
to‘ it, abouf‘ 3 cwt. Some small deposits are also 
found immediately on the W. of the town of 
Trevandrhm, but I have not yet heard of any 
oth?r deposits of this granular variety though I 
think it probable they exist. Graphite in thin 
scales or. laminae is common nearly throughout 
the laterite tracts of Trnvancore and Cochin, but 
more or less abundant in particular places. It 
is found in some places in lamina of considera¬ 
ble size, particularly in . a laterite hill about 25 
miles N. E. of Trevandrum at p place called 
Caviatteucoodul, near the foot of the Ghat 
mountains. Having some specimens of this 
variety by me, I forward them. It is also 
found' in lamlhfo of good size in the disinter- 
grated gfieiss of the Ghhts outlie TiruieVelly 
side, 1 also common in the Kunkcr or Travertine 
deposits near CuUkcoorche and AmbasnUioood- 
rom. ‘ The Vizagnpatata Graphite is perhaps al¬ 
so found in laterite, of which there is a large de¬ 
posit at Eimlipatam. The Objections made to 
the specimens 6f Graphite sent tp the London 
Exhibition of 1851, were because of the impuri¬ 
ties attached-to it; but one motive in the selec¬ 
tion of the specimens forwarded was to exhibit 
the matrix or laterite rock in which they were 
found. M. L S. Journal .—General Cullen. 

(6488) PLOUGHING. • The Chinese annual 
ceremony of plooglring is of very ancient origin- 


iftg ovet ttitee fiutows, the princes five, and the 
high ininiiitfers’tiine. These furrows were, how- 
^ver, 1 sb shun that thS monarChs of the present 
dynasty altered Riicfenf rate; ploughing fo&r 
forxiavW rtViW tbeWround. 




ftlis 




Peking* a**!tfc* peopledrfthe capital make more 
of is- tihmdlfeyilu She ^wonde^ * Amfon* 
strous clay image ofa cow is wrtfie# to'thf spot, 
containing of awqmpaoiojL by ^ndieds of little 
similar images { ntier 'the nma m ^fongwCd* It is 
broken up, and tbw pieces and small, iumjpta «fe 
carried off • by the crowd to 8cattew^ :<p|jNifdto 
on tbeiil ©wu fietds.in the hdp«ofdhweby iiilbr* 
ing a good crop. 1 The hfoirt* 'ofthe-'ptWhieinl 
goveritthcntsi the 1 prefects mid district dilUgis- 
trates, go through a slmiljfir ceremOny ifotlfotaftfo 
day. .lu Niugpo, an eye-witness descruidsTue 
principal .features df tlie'cerdmiofty as 'cdtt^sting 
in a solemn worship by all the local Officers'ofa 
clay image Of a b‘mfalo : and anidol bf a COW-* 
herd. The prefect'then ploughed a Small : -piefo? 
df groundj and he anil his associates dispersed 
till the morrow, when 1 they’ enmfe together - ih 
another temple jit dawn. Herd'a series df pro¬ 
strations and recitals of prayers wefCe ‘perfohnbft 
by the “fathers of the people” in thfeirpfesencd,' 
some of whom seeuied to have nd respect for the 
worship tiny Svere engaged in, ithUfe others Evinc¬ 
ed deep reverence. As soon ■‘as! this Was over, 
the clay ox was brought ant, and a procession 
consisting of nil the officers ‘passed around it 
repeatedly, striking the body at a ^ivfen higpal, 
mid concluding the'ceretabny by a heavy blow 
on the head. The crowd tnen rushedJrfimd 
tote the effigy to pieces, each 6Me carrying* dff n 
portion to strew on his fields .Middle 
Kingdom , Vol. I I. page 199. ' ■' ' : "" ' • 

(6429) l’LU MB AGO.j Tuk 

Leap Wort. (White) P.’Z$XM%ic*^|Lci>), )*. 
Kosea (Blue) P. Cav^sip.—ITJ^^lpt^ipfoni- 
bago is common; so.arc ,the other varies, The 
red mid blue blossom throughout file year ; but 
the latter, which is the fomdsomest of.the. whole, 
aud introduced from theCapp, is byfor the most es¬ 
teemed. Is propagated by foyer n^ijUddeU,, These 
three-different species of jffumtyg?* the red, the 
white, and the bluejpwefejl, are common in Te- 
rmsserim gardens ; and^Uip^fitst two are cultivat¬ 
ed by the Burmese for the vesicatory power of 
theirroots.-*- M<ntqn,- 

(6480) PLUMBAGO ZEYLANICA (Flow¬ 
er WHITE ) •«; 

(MSI) PLUMBAGO CAPENS18 (Flo#»r 

BLUE.) 1 ' ; 1 “ ' " 

(6M8) PtU^BpQ.^KOyjiAtlwUi.of 
Europe... . , ;-1 

r.i.wr.v n-i.i Cfotra vsbL Basis^ j* j 
'’ Ari erec4, r ; bttiNcirii%;amooth ,j -heilmmm 
sKrtfb. The whole pfont,;e^mcfolfy itliirmt^ is 
tefy abrid, hnd Rpjdied as psste fo<t|tp sW^ iiste 
’as A: powerftdftWisfoahtry. @*rW liite#iftl®y <in 
smati-dosec, Hsid *o vhe^ eery efieneieus 
embtfe; but^we-wopid deemifo^jfohawiistriitionas 
d«ngeWtt#!*s4hat of hmfothafi#e»i » The bruised 



FLUMBAGOBGSE.V. 

root ha* been employed i» “Europe at an nppUea* 
tiontoeancerPM a counter-irritant inloothiiche, 
and at a remedy for the itch.— O'&myknessy, 
page 508. 


^ s n 


< j, ?* 


(6433) PLUMBAGO* 


Ghitra, ; Bteio. 
8 bititrridge,ABAB. 
Turnip codiyeU, Iloux., 
Mal 

Terra Clni tramoolum, T. 
AroonaCliitraca, Sans. 


Lai chitra, Dine. Mi 
Cditraca, Sana.: ■ 

Chittra molumaud; 

MivayJie, aadSiien*, 

codie-vaylae, Tam. 

Chitturinol, Dux. 

Chita, Hind. 

A native of yarjuu# parts of the. East Iudies, 
an crept, herbaceous plant with a round striated 
stem, and ascending or erect brandies. This 
like the (phit,tramoolum is a plant of the class 
Pentandria and order Monogynia and is nearly 
similar to it in its natural qualities. The bruis 
ed root tempered with a portion of same bland 
oil, in uspd as an external application in Rheu¬ 
matic and Paralytic affections. It is also pre¬ 
scribed internally jn powder, in small doses, 
for the same complaints.— -Aini* Mat. Med. p. 
112. The properties of this species and of the 
P. scandens and zeylauica are nearly identical. 
A paste made with rice cougie and the bruised 
bark is applied by the natives to buboes in the 
incipient states : it acts as a. vesicatory. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy made numerous clinical experi¬ 
ments with the bark of the plumbago root ofba¬ 
rton* species, especially the P. rosea, rubbed into 
a paste with water and a little dour, or congie; 
it occasions pain in about five minutes, which 
increases in severity till in a quarter of; an hour 
it is equal to that of a oantha rides blister or 
mustard sinapism. If the paste be removed in 
half an hour the pain is soon allayed, | and in a 
period of 11 to 18 hours a large uniform blister, 
full of serum, is occasioned. The blistered sur¬ 
face heals readily without unpleasant ulceration. 
Applying Plumbago Rosea in the native, the skin 
in n feat minutes is intensely blackened; in White- 
skinned persons a deep redness is occasioned. In 
all Chronic cases and in many acute diseasf s this 
blister will prove nn effectual and very Heap 
substitute for cantharides, over which it possess¬ 
es the peculiar advantage of. never producing 
strangury or any other form of irritatiou of kie 
urinary .ocga&s. < , Pr., Q’Shauglmessy speaks 
from the experience of from 3 to 40b ci 
es. His qxBeripients lead him. to believe 
that the blistering equality resides in the Plum- 
bsgin, but op this he was as yet unable 
to speak in positfci tanas. The root, in various 
forms, i» mudi Bmployed l»*>a poiso!i in India; 
and as an irritatt toDCoasion Abortion it is jp- 
troduoed into the lafina JKOd applicd directly to 
the neck of the-ntarov;^** criminal ease of the 
h*mx kind, in 1337, Dr: fOsifihattghnessy.succeed 
ad in detecting the poieoa by acti ng on the oontenti 
of4he stomach with rikohol, concentrating tl 


tiacture. reHdsssolvittg in msoudl rjmmtity ot t boR- 
k»g water, and adding the sub-acetate ofleadi hy 
which thevary clianacteristic redeolour wm, im¬ 
mediately occasioned. i% a modification t of this 
procea» tworg«HB8 of the powdered bark, may be 
detected innpiat of a mixture.. of; milky tdahd, 
and varbus articles of {oadi"+~Q'$koMfdtw*iyi 
page i 09—TO./' ■ ■ ■■ ,i t: r, - 

(6434) PLUMIERIA. 8everiti species ofthis 
genus, natives of Jamaica, Surinam, Brazil, : the 
Malayan Ardhipelago, and fDodhin*' ©himf^are 
used as drastic cal hartica.-^A/S/eauyAttesty. i! > 

(6435) PLUMfKRlA AtlUMIKATA. Apo- 

CYNACEii:. . * "• ’ ' 

Gobdr-ChumpADux- ' 

A small elegant tree, common ; flowers white 
and yellow, tinged with red, very fragrant.', A 
pure white caoutchouc is obtained from this 
tree.— Riddell. It is abundant mid luxuriant 
iu the Pinjore valley. {Moyle)—O'Shanghmsy, 
p. 449. China chainpac. This, a small Smith 
America tree, is called by the Burmese, chum 
champac, Its straggling, and ofteii leafiest 
branches shoot out from their extremities deli¬ 
cate orange-colored blossoms, tinged with red, 
and of sweetest fragrance.— Mason. 

(6436) PLUMIERIA ALBA., 

Gulachin, Dine. 

The White Chnmpa. 

(6437) PLUMS. The well-known fruit of a 
tree ( Primus domettica ), indigenous to the greater 
part of the Northern Hemisphere, No less 
than 274 varieties of this fruit are enumerated. 
Dried plums form au article of commerce under 
the names of prunes and prunellas,— PaydJkner. 

(6438) POA (the Greek ‘ grass’), a ge¬ 
nus of Grasses belonging to the tribe ’estufiiuea. 
This tribe is characterised by very short styles, 
protruded stigmas, and the glumes shorter than 
the lowest flower. The genus hiss its 
glumes rather unequal; the outer palen with 3 
or 5 nerves, membranous below, scarious fit the 
tip, compressed, keeled, unarmed ; the styles 
terminal The species of this genus are yery 
numerous, constituting the commonest freed 
that follow the migrations of man, and, general¬ 
ly containing a sufficient quantity of nutritive 
matter to render them fodder for various ammals. 
Thirteen species of this genus are described By 
Babiugton as natives of the British Islands. Of 
these the most common are the 4*- nm«<a. .and 2*. 
atensis. The former is perhaps the commonest 
if British plants, springing upon every wgleot* 
V spot around the hahitations of nw. Jfbe 
ter is known by.thejwupe o' ‘ 

Sliced Meadow-Grass, ■ arid dad 
pasture lands., J*- netnmdih % J 
is ikn i oofisnum ffuia k 
Many of He recent gppen- rif 



‘V r ■'WT ' 

.(in most 


merljr referred to the g^fus JPeo.— My. Cyc. 



POBOSTEMON. : 

ThesaetedSi^iae'M41te‘11lndoOe,4he dabot koo- 
pf tlie MttkttamiiPam cy*o»ttroides)i is made 
into rape >it« iliMtWflfart 'Xnditi^ : Species.ofSao- 
charum are used forthatehingand for sereeiw, 
and some formakiog ,writing;»m and for 
T^' , fifer^dr‘tne‘Msy^tf 1 » 6t ’Vetlveyr ttrt more 
remarkable dor fch^T agreea’bMoi ’oidonr tljan fo^ 
their tenacity, while the Bamboo, the most jti- 
gantic of, grasses, might be enumerated with 
timbers rather, than with fibres, though its split 
stems are often employed for making mats in 
India, and the young shoots for paper-making 
by the Chinese. Many other of the grasses 
might be converted into half-stuff for paper-ma¬ 
kers, and have the great advantage of affording 
large quantities of a cheap material.— Royle. 

(6439) PODA WOOD. 

Foda, Tel. | Pallas, Hinp. 

(6440) PODALYRTA GENISTOIDES. Le- 
gumiNOSAC. These are pretty shrubs with silky 
leaves, and should be grown in a light garden 
soil, their colours are mostly white, purple, 
blue or ml, and should be raised from seed.— 
Riddell 

(6441' PODOLEriS GRACILIS. Compo- 
sm\e. The stems of these plants are covered 
with scales, the flowers are white, yellow and 
pink, these plants are adapted for borders, 
and may be raised from seed.— Riddell. 

(6442) PODOPHYLLUM PETLATUM, 
(inay-apple) is a native of the United States, where 
the root is considered to be a valuable, and 
powerful cathartic.— O' Shanghuessy, page 170. 

(6443) PODOPHYLLUM EMODI, Wall. 
Occurs in Nipal and Kemaon, and on the Choor 
mountain in the Himalayas, at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. A. specimen of the root was for¬ 
warded to the Committee investigating the 
Bengal drugs, by Dr. Falconer, of Sehannipore, 
but the quantity obtained was too small for the 
requisite experiments being instituted upon its 
virtues.— O'Shaugknessy, page 170. 

(6444) PODOPHYLLUM HEXANDRUM, 
was found by Dr. Boyle on the Kedarkantn moun¬ 
tain, at an elevation of 12,000 feet.-- O'SAaugi- 
ne **y, page 170. 

(6443) PODQSTEMON.’ Of this genus of 
plants, I)r. Wight in leones gives, P. djehotomus, 
1916-2; cloqgatus, 1917-1; griseus, 1918-3 ; 
oUvaceug,jL9,l8-SJ; rigid us, 1916-5subulatus, 
1 918-1;. Wallielui,, 1916-1; Wxghtii, 1916-3. ; 

(6446), PODOSTEMON, One spades grew 
wear tbe iynte& .HMls on^be stones at: the bot- 
fom «rf 4hft O<mgfc(>t : it isa remarkable water- 
fftant resemblinga liverwort in its mode, of 
fF°*th. Several s p eci e s occur , at , different 
devatioas in the ••• Khassa, and appear , only in 
autumn, when they; often eaiqset the botfcomof 
the streams with green. In spring and summer 


POINXIANA ELATA. r. 
no traces of tliom are seitoi' amd it is difficnlt to 
cenodve >«4|E|t)beeosNSr0^th4 seeds in theinter- 
wd, ahd hoW thes«,wiliiolt wellknown, and 
have no appareat provision for-the purpoee, at¬ 
tach themselves to thei smooth rocks at the 
bottom of tKfe torrcnts. All the lands flower 
and« ripen their seeds under water, tlte stamens 
and pistil being protected by the dosed flower 
from the wet. This genos does not inhabit <the 
Sikkim rivers, probably owing to the great dmng- 
es of temperature tdwhich these are subject- 
—Hooker Him : Jour ’■ Vol. II.. page 814. 

(6447) rODOTHECA CAlTlATA. A yel¬ 
low flowering plant of nd great beauty—readily £ 
cultivated from seed.— Riddell . 

(6448) POEE, BasellA Alba et Rubua. 
Malabar Nightshade. This is a twining, succu¬ 
lent plant, with smooth fleshy leaves; it grows 
very rapidly and is generally cultivated as a 
spinach. 4’hei e are two sorts.—//yfivy. 

(6449) POGOSTOMON. A geites of plants^ 
one of which, P. Pachouli,’ fumislres the fragrant 
lierb of that name, Dr. Wight gives in leones, 
Pogostemon HeyneanUs, 1440; hirantus, 1442; 
rotundanus, 1441; Speciosus, 1443'. See Pat¬ 
chouli. 

(6450) FOINCIANA, a genus of Wants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Jegnininoea. P. 
aculeata, or the Barbadoes Flower-Fence, is a 
tropical bush, about ten feet high, with brain- 
note leaves, obdvatc leaflets, prickly branches, 
large terminal corymbose masses of inflorescence, 
covered with showy yellow or red flowers, having 
singularly long stamens. It has acquired its 
name from having been used, on account of its 
prickly branches, as a material fdf'hedgesiu the 
West Indies, for which however it is iU adapted, 
because its branches fire not much subdivided, » 
and are nlwnys naked next the root. It is 
among the most beatitifnl of plants, and is 
chiefly on that account cultivated in the West 
Indies, to which it was introduced from the 
East Indies, where it is common in gardens, 
flowering and seeding all the ye»rround. The 
leaves when bruised have a smeJl' -of savin, and 
are. said to have the power of bringing on abor¬ 
tion. They are Well known’to be purgative, and 
to have beeri used as a substitute for senna. Ac¬ 
cording, to Roxburgh, the trunk of this little 
tree, dr large shrub, when old, is constantly hol¬ 
low, an^l occupied by a large red dark brown 
ant. From this place, wlien disturbed, the ants 
issue in swarms, and inflict a severe and painful 
bite on their disturbers:—i%. Ope. 1 

.'(6^11 ELiTA.'; : .^i^yr. r ’ 

SooncMslila, Tel. j tKeemMflr.'^ 1 #*; < ;/ 

Tah. I , r i .v,, .* 

This ,Willow has beq^extensiveiy end success¬ 
fully wsedbyMajor Lawford,. Mndmo,Ilngineera, 
as a woteciion^for the foot«|jgt eiTivers aad 
channel banks. - Where it is not wanted to spread 





YOVnOUL COOOOTEA;:= 

laterally»ttd to it skould be 

nbmtedTU cutting* in December $ kgwws -quiok^ 
ijflf bb 1 *sed fad basket'tow**. 

The tTM Hffcmfe <4 grateful fhade^apd though 
eOPtmunfly striftped-of it* ' leuvey 'which «rei*x* 
teaeivcly used fai* nijauurinf tndi^ofleltlB in &)«d- 
dapib, it quickly replaces them ambthat nlnmd- 
antiy 1 —ihv QteghJorn: Poinriana .ttilliesii. bloat 
oftbesepfant# «re‘Native*-of India ’, otie well 
known ar the Woolmohur lowers,- grow» from 
aeod^fl*. Gilliwiiis from Mexico.—-dStffrW/. 

fS|Hy TOINCfAtfA HJtiCHERRlMA. 

Krishna choora, j Gul-i-turah, Hinn. 

" **?*"" J: .. 

• Issqidto be much used i|i medicine in upper 
Ipdia, but^ wbnt purpose, if noitstated. Ains- 
lfe uptimes the plant under -the name, of KnrrisJi - 
c/<«?ri»- A dvcc)ction of the leaves and flowers 
is given as, ft .febrifuge iti T-ortoln ; thfejeaves are 
puvgafive, au,d when bruised smell like sabiuc; 
m -kifusion they are considered powerfully em- 
nuwagpgm. /These properties demand careful 
invest p, 3.17- This 
gaudy ever-flo>vefiug shrub is planted in Barba- 
does for hedges; it is much cultivated bv the 
Burmese, and the variety with yellow blossoms 
is occasionally seen iu their gardens. .It is some¬ 
times called peacock’s pride, and Spanish enr- 
natipn.—-,#««>#. It is commonly cultivated at. 
AJjixeq^:.; it is a splendid shrub during the rains 
and very hardy.— Genl.fflcd. Top. p. 192. This 
beautiful plant, grows to the height of five or 
six feet, the leaves during, the raius are green, 
aud afitprwards become of a bright scarlet hav¬ 
ing a most showy appgprance, easily propagated 
by (cuttings, both leaves and bark contain a milky 
juice -tvlueli . wjieu-,dried and boiled possesses 
some of theproperties of gutta percha .—Riddell. 
This plant has been recently introduced into the 
ganfeas in Manluuiin ; and its large vermillion- 
colored floralfeaves rentier it, when in flower, a 
ve^p ^rnaipental phmt— Meson. 

PQt.NCI ANA E^GIA. A large tree 
with ■jhdw^^hmred flowers. Introduced from 
b l j^ p sqlr^and, still.confined- to gardens- The 
«$- Hort.,(Garden 21.— MfJS./.R. 
slpub which has been introduced 
fetq, India, bears! a most mag- 
ftfl. flower ; and ns it flourishes 
Provinces, if it ,were,ge- 
iKttfwUS, it would add much 

M*:j£!0app?^ i &«„.Cow. 

iPttRE/JNU Thu at present is tjie po- 
ita amongst fclnnbing 'plants 1 hi Ma- 
i Mra|s not tpd high, -fye tooner 
it gets a procumbent* position the more luxuriant 
it wtltgrow wad ftpwbr.g^ii for patculttvition, 
easily propawated-by «utt«»gs of the young wood 
iuMnd under glass. Nativeof- Madagascar.-*- 
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POL A NISI AKUSANDfi A. 

<fli55>l>OIVElLV©»A^l)IMiaBA. %#* 
C«*i»iM6Xbiis^»*i^^ 

aboveinbafeit but i having Tareuperior flowers- 
Native of S. £jeone.—/-^Tys. 

4 .. 

bition of 18J»1, ..... 

burgh ia ip the Cptatpgues/ ’ffti? is nojdonbta 
mistake, iprsome pfeut - called jaffet.Pr. 
liurgh. nrohaldy Puivrea itoxtmrgkti, bite of thb 
GontJbrciacefe, of which several are remarkhblfe 
for tough wood as well as, bark.— Route‘ $16. 
1% p. 301. '' - ,;; 

(6+57) POLANISIA (from *ox many, and 
&yitros unequal ; stamens numerous and unequal), 
a genus of Plants belonging to the natural order 
Cayparidacecc. It has 4 spreading sepals ; 4 
petals; a small torus j silique sessile within the 
calyx, or hnhlly itipitate, terminated by a dis¬ 
tinct style.— Eng. Cyc. l)h Wight gives, Polai- 
sir Burtporensis, 1072 ; chelidonii, 310; andieo- 
sandra, 7. The genera Cleome anti Polanisui, 
embrace, several species of supposed medicinal 
virtues. Aiuslic describes five species. Tl»fc 
deomefclina (cat’s cleome, Eng. Swnrnakshira, 
Sans.) is used ns an astringent in northern India 
and Ceylon. The C. peutaphylla, {Vehi. Hur- 
huriya, Beny. Carnila, Hind. Jloolhool, Duck. 
Cara vela and Yarsar, Sans ) affords small, black, 
rntlier aromatic seeds, used by the natives in de¬ 
coction as a stimulant drink iu low fevers, aud in 
some forms of con vult ion. The expressed juice 
too is considered stimulant, nnd sudorific. 'L*he 
G. viscosa, br viscid Cleome {Pern. Hoorhoo* 
ria, Hind. Savana barbatn Saw#.) Is also Cele¬ 
brated fbr its seeds, the Chorie-ajooain, of the 
bniars. These are believed to be vermifuge 
and stuinulant, and are given to the extent of a 
tea spoonful twice daily (Ainslie.) The C. do- 
deca>i dnit and icosandria of Ainslie are identical 
with this plant, and are described by Lindley 
as Potanisia icosandra. In Cochin China the 
whole plant bruised is used like sinapisms for 
ebuntbr-irritation, and blistering! 1 This feet de¬ 
serves Attentive experimental investigation.— 
O'ShanghHessy, p. S06. 

(6458) PPLaNISIA. , ICOSANDRA, has a 
stem covered 7 with viscid glandular hairs, 3-5 fo- 
liblnte lSves, the leaflet^bovate, curiente, oj 
oblong pubescent, ,scatddhf lofgef than the peti- 
olfe ; the stnraens are about lO in ugmber; thp 
silique terete striated, rough with glandular hohts, 
sessile aud acumiitated. Itraa uiative of the 
Emtitudies, «ud is used m COckin China a* a 
ooantef-irritant in the same’wpy ns sinupismsda 
Europe, and as a vericoniy JlW'mot is u«b# pu 
h vermifuge in rim Cttitedtemtes of Ameriea.«^ 
Xng. Gfrr Wa leav^^iNhy very common weed 
when br«ised, are saiiA to act as a J ihMipiii|fnf'' 
Mason. ■■ '• • '•'' -■ 
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POLYft^LMBNEGA. 





in Saxony, W^ Attve^ im'd b, supposed to 
be A vplJ|ie^fodvct. Iti awtysw by Bucbolz 

J-i ' 

Silica :— • 

AUuniria 

Lime '... . 

Oxide of Iron 

Water ... . 

——106 6 
Eng. Cgc. 

(6460) POLKEE, WOODS Known by this 
Name, viz. 

White Polkee. 

Telia polkee, Tel. | Suffaid polkee, IIin. 

Bind Polkee. 

Nulla polkee, Tut. I Siah polkee, Hw. 

Red Polkee. 

Yerra polkee, Tel. | Taghanee kec lakrce,IIiK. 

31. C. C. 

(0461) POLYANTHUS, a garden variety of 
<!ie Oxlip Primrose, with brown flowers, is one 
of those plants which have, from time immemo¬ 
rial, been favourites in gardens. It was proba- 
l;iv obtained by accident, and is now propagated 
cither by seeds or division of its root.— Eng. Cgc. 

(6402) POLYANTHUS TUBE ROSA, grows 
at Ivahore and on the hills. The natives say its 
seeds are the white Todree of the orien tal bazars 
which, as also the other Todrees, Europeans 
supposed to be from Malacca. Whatever they 
may be tliev are effective medicine.—Dr. Honig- 
herger, p. 329. This, “ the tuberose with her 
silvery light.,” a plant of the lily tribe, which has 
been introduced into India from Mexico or South 
America, is cultivated very extensively by the 
Bormans and in many English gardens. 1 he 
flower has a delightful fragrance, and throws 
out its odours strongest at evening.— Mason. 

(6463) POLYGALA SENEGA, Snake root. 
The eools. Several species of Polygala are medi¬ 
cinally employed in Germany, South America, 
avid Java. In Nipal pad the Himalayas, the l 5 . 
crotalnrioules is used #s a snake antidote. Of 
this speeies the stein i*. branched from the base, 
suffruticose, dfecumben4* dqwny ; leaves obovate, 
wedge-shaped at-the base, stalked; racemes 8 
.1Q.flowered, wings roundish, obovate, as long as, 
the o rbicula r, ciliated capsule. In the Moluccas 
the Soulanna amara (Bex amarois) is stated to 
be employed with great ( advantage jn cholera, 
end in Alt parts,, especially the rpotoaud 

fruit, are - excessively , ])iiter.—O’Shatighaessy, 
pages 269-12. . 


POLYGONUM. 

POLYGALA SPECIOSA.—All the. 
spepirt of this g$aus art very handsome, showy 
Aowers; they are natives of the Cape, some parts 
of Europe and America ; theif colours are Chiefly 
pink, scarlet, red or white, they are readilygrovrit 
from Seed, and should be raised ins a light soft.*— 
Riddell. ' >■>.' ?< 

(6465) POLYGON ACE JC, Buckwheats,. & na¬ 
tural order of Apetalous Plants, with triangular 
fruit and usually with stipules united into a tube 
or ocrea, through which the stem passes. Their 
fruit is composed of three aepermous carpellary 
leaves joined by their edges, and surrounding a 
single erect ovule deriving its origin from a cen¬ 
tral placenta ; and it proves the truth of the 
modern theory, that in many cases the ovules de¬ 
rive their origin immediately from the centre of 
vegetation, or the growing point, and not from 
the margin of carpellary leaves. The order con¬ 
sists of herbaceous plants more frequently than 
of shrubs, "‘and a large part of them are mere 
weeds; as, for example, our docks, and wild poly¬ 
gonums ; some however arc handsome flowers,, 
as the P. orientate, or Garden Pcrsicaria, and 
P. amplexicaule ; others are valuable for 
cooking, as the rhubarb, whose roots also 
furnish the important tonic and purgative 
drug of that name; and in some a great quantity 
of astringent, matter is found, as in the Coccoloba 
uvifera , or Seaside Grape of Jamaica, from which 
a kind of Kino has been prepared. [Coccoloba]. 
A species of Indian Polygonum, P. linctorium, 
lias recently been introduced into cultivation in 
Belgium as a substitute for indigo. "The flour 
of the seeds of P. Tarlaricnm, P. Fagopyrum, 
and others, is made into a bad kind of bread in 
Lombardy and other ffbuntries. The genus 
Rheum also belongs to this order. 

(6466) POLYGONUM (the Greek voxbyovov, 

* much productive’), a genus ot Plants belonging 
to the natural order Polygonace.ee. It has a 5- 
parted perianth, from five to eight stamens, and 
from two to three styles; a 1-seedecl trigonous 
or compressed nut, lateral incurved embryo, the 
cotyledons not contorted. This is a very exten¬ 
sive genus, containing the Knotgrasses, Bistorts, 
Persicarias, and Buckwheats of English way- 
sides, fields, and gardens. They grow in almost 
any soil, some being aquatic, and others flourish¬ 
ing in sandy sterile, mlctS.- — Eng. Cyc. Rox¬ 
burgh in bis second volume, p. 285 et seq, (Oc¬ 
tant!rin trigynia) nanu$l ! 9 species of Polygonum, 
but no information as to their properties. His 
P. lanatum, common rdttrid Calcutta, is called 
Sweet panee merich, or white water ^pepper ; P 
pilosum; hurra panee merich, or great water 
pepper, is also common near Calcutta, and flow¬ 
ers at the beginning of the wet seaeqp. The 
name denotes its analogy in properties to, the P. 
Hyderbpiper 6f Europe, which, gives a yellow 
colour to wool; P.fiaccidum is also cn\\eA'Partee 
merich in Calcutta.— O’Shanghncssy, page 523. 
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-POLYGONUM MOLLE. 

In Chino,two species of Polygonwfo are 
for ttoe blue Idye 
e«irttd»dl like indigo by 
Middle Kingdom, gage 282. In IconeS. Dr.Wrgtrt 
gives Polygonum ambiguum 1797 i; atvcuiufe, 

1808; barbatum, 1798; Chinense, 1800,; 

Douii, 1801 ; glubrum, 1799; horridum, 1808 ; 

Indicum, 1808; niolle, 1807; Nepalense 1804 ; 
pcdunculare* 1802; strictum, ,1800; Wallichii, 

1805. 

(6487) POLYGONUM AMPHIBIUM. The 
Boot-like stems of this polygonum, resemble 
sarsaparilla, as a substitute for which it has been 
used with alleged success.— O’Skaughnmy, page 
523. Vegetates in Cashmere, and is considered 
as a Veterinary medicine; whence Its name, gurce 
(horse).— Honigberger, p. 8130. 

(6488) POLYGONUM AV1CULARE, Knot 

GRASS. 

Nisomali, Sank- MachooJi, IIInd. 

Considered medicinal in Behar. Fruit said to 
be emetic and cathartic.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
522. Polygonum Aviculare has from one 
to three flowers together, axillary lanceo¬ 
late leaves, or elliptical. Plane stalked lanceo¬ 
late acute ocrere, with few distant simple nerves 
at length by growth becoming torn, a triquetrous 
nut with raised points shorter than the perianth. 

Its numerous seeds supply abundant food for 
small birds ; they are said to be emetic and ca¬ 
thartic. Thunbcrg says that in Japan a blue 
dye is prepared from this plant.— Eng. Cyc. 

Polygonum aviculare—grows at Cashmere, and 
is there officinal. Its fruit is said to be emetic 
and Cathartic (Beng. Disp.)— Honigberger, pant' 

330. 

(6469) POLYGONUM BAilBATUM, China 
and East Indies. 

Aatalari, Tam. | Kuuda mallier, Tel. 

Considered diuretic at the Cape of Good Hope 
and given in infusion by the native doctors in 
India in eases of colic.— O'Sh. p. 522. 

(6470) POLYGONUM CYMOSUM. Wall. 

A wild buckwheat is abundant, at Choougtam 
fo Sikkim which formed an excellent spinach : it 
is culled “ Pullopbi;” a name I shall hereafter 
hayebiccasion to mention with gratitude. This 
is a common Himalayan plant, and is also found 
in the Khasia mountains .—Hooker Him. Jour. 
Val.ll.pag$Z\. 

(0471) POLYGONUM LINIFOLIUM as also 
Poligonum aviculare and affiuis species; grows 
about Lahore, where it is well known, but little 
n^A.—ByLr.ItdMgb&rger, p. 830. 

(6472)POLYGONUM,MiC]tOPHYLLUM. 

•prows among the where ** 

its roots arti offioinal.^— Honigberger, p. 330 . 

(6473) POLYGONUM MOLLE, grows on the “* ** 



POLYNEMUS 

officinal 

u^3^); ; ^!^Y0OljfU^^IUSiDAI|IA;*' this 
is a Very «#. plants ; the,tltfatf 

persieana, a garden plant, is‘of disv culture, Itso 
the red ahd; white : the, P. , Hydtopibejtfiwitter 
plant, has Ueautifnl pink 

(6475) POLYGONUM TINCTORiyM,c/«- 
nense, and barbatun, yield a blue dye’ like' lfmlgo, 
in China and Japan.— O' Shanyhteesy, page ' k ~ " 
See Dyes. ■ , *' 
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(6476) POLYNEMUS, a genus of Pities, 
placed by Cuvier in his third division of the 
Percida, the species of which are distinguished 
by the ventral fins being inserted farther back 
than the pectorals. These fishes hre farther 
distinguished hv having several long filaments 
beneath the pectoral tin ; these are, in fact, free 
rays of that fin; their teetli are minute and dense 
as the pile on velvet, or recurved like the teeth 
iu a earding-macliine; they are found on both 
jaws, as well as on the vomer and palate. The 
general form of the body of the Pulynemi some¬ 
what resembles that of the perch; the muzzle 
projects over the mouth; the eyes are rather 
large and placed very forward ; the dorsal tins 
are short and widely separated, and the caudal 
fin is large, and more or less forked. The'scales 
extend on the fins, as in many of the Scicenidff, 
which these fishes appear to approach iu some 
other characters. Considerable interest is at¬ 
tached to the Pulynemi on account of tlifcir yield¬ 
ing isinglass. This fact was first mnde known 
by Dr. Cantor, who found that several species of 
Polynemus might be used for obtaining isinglass. 
“ The species best known,” says Dr. Cantor, in 
a communication to the Zoological Society, “ is 
the Polynemus Risua of Hamilton (P. longijilis, 
Cuvier ; the Tupsee, or Mango fish, of the An¬ 
glo-Indians) : this inhabits the Bay of Bengal 
•and the actuaries of the Gauges, but eatery the 
mouths of the rivers even higher up than. Cal¬ 
cutta during thte\ breeding season (April and 
May), when the fish Is considered in its highest 
perfection, and is generally sought, as ,4 great 
delicacy. This species is the smallest, for its 
length seldom exceeds eight or nine inches, and 
ohe inch and a half or two inches in depth.” It 
is remarkable for the great length bf filaments, 
or flee rays, of the pectoral fins, these being 
about twice the length of thebody, and seven in 
number on each side. P. aureu'e and P. Topsui 
of Hamilton, Dr.* Cantor states, are closely allied 
to this species. ** Poljmtnitt Ode, H&milftMt^P. 
plebeius , Broussonnais; P. lineabusi, Lag 
is the Suleah Fish first mentioned in 
" Oriental HerRM,’ as yielding kibglatt." 

& well as another clofeely allied to P. 
Cuvier, which was dissected, ^figur- 
and desoribed, under the name of *P. SaMtb 
appears to be equally pleniifoljin 



PQMt0fc#NfA. 

shoals, ftMje itm rtnmd,,ia the »atua*ieeof 
the G»ngie*hi ««M is appreciated by Europeans 
for its excellent flavour: both species attain 
a size. from .three to four t feet in length, 
and eight 1 'to ten inches lh d^pth.” (Cantor.) 
Besides 'the species found on the const of the 
marntantt' two other species of Polynemns, P. 
heamemus and P. heptidactylus,, have been dis- 
co^died.'bff the ddast ot Java. On the coast of 
Africa and iu the’West Indies, certain species of 
the present genus are found. One of the African 
species'is confounded by Cuvier with the Indian 
P' lottffijUi&i and the mistake has been rectified 
by Mr. Bennett. It appears that this species 
(which is in all probability the Pentanemns of 
Artedion, which Lin incus established his P. quin - 
quanta) differs from the Mango Fish of India 
in the number of free rays to the pectoral fins, 
the latter having seven rays, and the African 
species only five. Messrs. Cuvier and Valen¬ 
ciennes, not having found any species of Polyne- 
mat with so few as five free rays, and those 
longer than the body, imagine that the P. quin- 
quarius was founded on a muilated specimen. 
Several individuals however having this charac¬ 
ter being discovered by Captain Belcher, 11. N. 
during his survey of a part of the Atlantic coast 
of North Africa, Mr. Bennett proposed fo name 
the species after Artedi. The second African 
species belongs to that section in which the free 
rays of the pectoral fins are short,, and has re¬ 
ceived the name of Polya emus quadrijilis. In 
the American Polynemns ( P. Americanus ) there 
are seven free rays to the pectoral fin, and these 
scarcely reach the tip of the ventral fins : it is 
about oiie foot in length, of n silvery colour; 
the pectoral fins are almost black, aud the other 
fins are spotted with black.— Eng. Cyc. 

(6477) POLYNEMUS INDICES. Robal 
Fjsn. 

Cala meen, Tam. 

(6478) POLYODONTA (‘ many-toothed’ 
tribe), a name applied .by Lamarck aud M. De 
Blainville to the Areacea [Arcade] of the 
former, the Ark-Shells, &c., of collectors, com¬ 
prehends the forms collected by Linnaeus, ip 
his ‘ System*: iNaturm,’ under the genus Area , 
aud those designated by more modern zoo¬ 
logists as the genera Area, Cucullaa, Pec- 
tunculus, aud Nucula. “ Cardinal teeth small, 
numerous, entering, and disposed in each valve 
in either a straight, a curved, or a bnokerifine.” 

Area (Linn.).—'Animal more or less thick;, 
generally ratherelongated: mantle prolonging 
itself shghtly baokwards, and with, a row of tern* 
taculpr filaments, on its bonders; labial: appen¬ 
ds* vpry sntall arid Render; foa4 pedunculated., 
impressed, and slit throughout its length. Sheill 
^^cular^^thetYhiek* Cquiydlve, inequilated, 
more or legSobUque; umbones distantandoflen 
a little reepryed forwards; hinge linear j straight 


polypodiacea:. 

furnisljed throughout -its length with* numerous 
row of small teeth or trimsverso laminae, which 
are equal and intrant; figment entirely external 
M, Kang, who gives the aboye as the characters 
of Area, remarks that the species sometimes ad¬ 
here by their foot, and ; more frequently by means 
of a bys$u s. 

(6479) A. toriima (Genus trials, Qken). 
Shell twisted, parallelepiped, striated; valves 
obliquely carinated : umbones small, recurved. 
It inhabits the [ndian Ocean. 

(6480) A. antiquata. Shell transverse, obli- 
quently cordate, ventricose, many ribbed ; the 
nbs transversely striated and blunt: the poste¬ 
rior ribs bifid. Colour white. 

The Area have hitherto been found on bottoms 
of sandy mud and dirt, at depths varying from 
the surface to seventeen fathoms. Some of the 
species are moored to stones, corals, &c.— Eng. 

^(6481) PQLYPIFERA, POLYPI ARIA, on 
POLYPI, an order of Radiate Auimals, thus cha¬ 
racterised by M Milne-Edwards :—Animals or¬ 
ganised for sedentary mode of life, having no loco¬ 
motive organs, and being provided with a circle 
of retractile tentaculse around the mouth, and a 
central gastric cavity, not communicating with 
an anus, and containing the reproductive orgaus 
when these exist, in general fissiparous, or mul¬ 
tiplying by buds as well as by ovules.— Eng. 
Cyc, 

(0482) POLYPODIACEiE are one of the 
chief divisions of the natural order of Ferns. 
[Filices.] They constitute the highest form of 
Acrogenous or Cryptogaraic vegetation, and are 
regarded as approaching more nearly to Cycada- 
ceous Gvinnosperms than to any other part of 
the vegetable kingdom now in existence. They 
are usually herbaceous plants, with a permanent 
stem, which remains buried and rooting beneath 
the soil, or creeps over the stems of trees,,or 
forms a scarcely moveable point of growth, round 
which new loaves are anuually produced in a 
circle; or it rises into the air in the form of a 
simple stem, bearing a tuft of leaves at its apex, 
and sometimes attaining the height of 50 or 6Q 
feet. [Acrogens.] The stems seem always to 
produce roots in great qmtntities from their sur¬ 
face, even when elevated in air ; such roots arp 
more especially met with near and under the 
ground, where they form a stratum of some thick¬ 
ness, acting both as feeding-organs and as an 
external protection; on all Tree-Ferns their ap¬ 
pear upon the stem at least in the form of tuber¬ 
cles ; and in Cibotium Billardieri they cover, 
over the whole surface from the top to the bottom, 
with a dense layer several inches deep. T fe 
surface of tree-fern stems may be taken to re¬ 
present (hat of the order in general. It i 8 
always marked with spars qf considerable 
size, havmg either a lozenge form or that of an 
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POLYPODIUM G1GANTJSUM. 

irregular oval, and bearing* within tfcfeir areaevi- 
dent traces of the fracture of woody'plates Which 
passed from the stem into the leaves. These 
soars lengthen as the stem increases in age, till 
the lozenge or oval form is entirely destroyed ; 
the scars then become separated to considerable 
distances, and extended into long and often irre¬ 
gular and indefinite spaces separated by deep 
furrows. Ileuce it happens that the appearance 
of the. upper and lower end of the same tree-fern 
stem is so dissimilar, that 1 they would not be 
supposed to belong to even the same species. 
Below the scars, or interposed among them, are 
found openings down into the interior of the stem 
filled with pulverulent matter, and of unknown 
use. They appear to be of the same nature as 
the apertures into the superficial cells of Sphag¬ 
num, or more especially as the perforations in 
the rhizoma of Nymphesa. Although tree-ferns 
are unknown in any countries except those 
having either a damp tropical climate, or at least 
an equable mild temperature and humid at¬ 
mosphere, yet the common ferns of Britain, 
whose steins, vulgarly called roots, are formed 
under ground, exhibit the same kind of organisa¬ 
tion as that just described, only in a less con¬ 
spicuous manner. It does not therefore follow 
that the remains of tree-ferns found in this coun¬ 
try in a fossil state prove Great Britain to have 
had formerly a tropical climate, especially as the 
numberof such remains hitherto met with has been 
extremely small ; the utmost value that can be 
assigned to their evidence is that of probability. 
Inthose tropical lands where the tree-fern acquires 
its full size, as for example Brazil, the Philip¬ 
pines, Pitcairn’s Islands, &c., it becomes one of 
most majestic and graceful objects, having an 
enormous plume of the most delicate and verdant 
foliage at the extremity of a lofty flexible stem, 
which sways beneath the gentlest breeze.— Eng. 

Cyo ., 

(6483) POLYPODIUM, a genus of Perns, 
type of the natural order Pulypodiace<r. The 
species of this genus are known by the thecae 
being in clusters on the back of the frond, ami 
by their opening transversely ; the ring is usual¬ 
ly vertical and 'incomplete. This is the case with 
Allosurus arid Noodsiu. Polypodium is distin¬ 
guished by, the sori being circular and naked, 
and the margin of the frond is flat, not reflexed. 
Several species are found in Great Britaiu. 

—j Eng. Ojyc. 

(6484) POLYPODIUM. ReedFebn. There 
is a large terrestrial fern with hollow stems like a 
reed, which are often used by the natives of 
Tenasserim instead of quills for pen a.—Mason. 

In Calcutta, the Hindoos Boil the young tops of 
a Polypodium with thnir shrimp curries.— Hooker. 

(6485) POLYPODIUM GJGANTEUM. A 
tree fern is very rare but is occasionally seen in the 
southern Provinces, resembling a small palm. 
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Griffith found ! 

nativesbatfe Hut oneif<rinAfrir%ritK^hb cydWvaad 
tree fern.-—MS mon. ' ' ! 'J V* ''' 

(6486.) rOLYPODIUM;. FEBfTU v p * Xr 
TED Polxpod. In TquassBBriufc . iSivOtr 

ten found in company, with the preceding $peq<sa j 
aud may be easily recogaizedriy it? cveeipujg 
habit, and by the margins ofthenpper*parts 
of its fronds being rolled together when infrup- 
tification.— Mason. . , . . ; 

(6487) POLYPODIUM PROLIFERUM,.is 
tlie only species of fern that the Soane valley, 
presents at one season of the year.. The rocks 
are then elegantly fringed with it.— Hooker, 
Him. JourVol. I , p- 50. 

(6488) POLYPODIUM QUERU1FOLIUM, 
Oak-leaved PoiiYi’oo. In some parts' of the 
forests of Tenasserim the trunks of almost every 
tenth tree have a great abundance of a large 
species of polypod growing upon them. The 
barren fronds are cordate, aud slemlessj but the 
fertile ones stand on long slightly winged stems, 
and are gashed like the leaves of an English oak. 
— Mason. 

(6489) POLYPODUM SEKOUR, grows on 
the lower range of the lulls, near Jowalla mukkee. 
Its dried roots are white, resembling slices of 
pears.— Dr. Honigherger, p. 330. 

(6490) POLYPODUM TAXIFOLIUM. Lin. 

Wallipanna-Kelengu, I Kadehou Maa, Sans. 

Hokt. Mal. I 

Rheed says that the leaves of this plant, re¬ 
duced to powder, and taken with honey, aie 
powerful emmenagogues, and bring on abortions, 
lie therefore adds, Mulieres, ergo, cavete vobis^-— 
Fide Hurt. Mal. par. Vi. page ih.—Ains. Mat. 
Med.p.VSk. 

(6491) POLYPODIUM VULGARE. Biscay. 
Common Fern is officinal at Lahore, whither it is 
brought from the hills. The Hakims'use it to 
purge away the black bile in melancholy also in 
flatulent colic. They think it injurious to the 
[} ver __ 7 >. Honigherger, p. 830. The root is 
brought to Ajmere from Arabia, via Bombay : 
considered heating and given in flatulence, and 
indigestion ; not considered poisonous ih any 
quantity : one seer costs four rupees. Irvine, 

(6492) POMACEJ2, Jess. Apple Tribe. 
The Pomacese form a tribe of Rosacea? m the 
system of De Candolle, but by many botanists 
they are separated into a distinct family. Th ey 
may be distinguished from ofiher Rosa^»Jby 
their leaves being usudUy rimple. 


the; car pels, a fleshy, to » 
which U crowned by the In#$ Jbe pA 

is well known ini tb$ A^ple, Pear, Q,u«irif,^D-» 
whence it is called a Fome. ,i®ay be 

2—5 celled, each cell formed of caftridglttotis oi 
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\fOay membra ne,and containing 8 or morc erect 
mostlyinhabit -the North tem¬ 
perate Zone and the great mountainous range of 
India. They are chiefly remarkable tot* iheir 
edible fruit when cultivated, aboundingin sac¬ 
charine matter with a pleasant acidity.’ In a 
wild State; they are austere or astringent and acid. 
By distillation of the seeds of some of the Poma¬ 
ce® a very little Hydrocyanic acid is obtain^'.'— 
Jtoi/le. A wild apple, which bears a small austere 
fruit like the Siberian crab was found in the 
Bhoottea country in East Nepaul.— Hooker , 
Him. Jour. Pol. 1 ,p. 205- 

(6493) POMEGRANATE. 

liana Rooman. Arab. Daletna, Hal. 

Dehinghidie, Cyno. Anaar, Pers. 

Grenades, P*. Roomaas, Port. 

Granatapfel, Ger. Dadinia, Sans. 

Anaar Uarini, Guz. &. Granadas, Sr. 

Hinb. Maailum pulnm, Tam. 

Granati, It. Dadiina Pundoo, Tel. 

Gangsalan, Jav. Nar, Turk. 

The fruit of a tree (JPunica Granatum), com- | 
mon in the warmer parts of the temperate zone. 
Pomegranates when ripe, are about the size of an 
orange, are covered with a hard, light brown 
rind, and contain a reddish, seedy, juicy pulp. 
The. rind of the pomegranate has of late years 
formed an article of export from Bombay to 
Englaud, where it is used in medicine. — Faulk¬ 
ner. In China, dried pomegranates are said to 
be used for dyeing yellow ; the rind is also a 
tanning substance. In the “ Comptes Rendus,” 
xxxv.," p. 558, there is an account by M. J. 
Persoz, of a green coloring matter from China, 
of great stability, from which it appears that the 
Chinese possess a coloring substance having the 
appearance of indigo, which communicates 
a beautiful and permanent sea green color to 
mordants of alumiua aiul iron, and which is not* 
a preparation of indigo, or any derivative of 
this dyeing principal. As furnished to M. 
Persoz by Mr, Forbes, the American consul at 
Canton, it was in thin plates of a blue color, 
resembling Japanese indigo, but of a finer grain, 
differing also from iudigo in its composition and 
chemical properties. On infusing a very small 
quantity of it in water, this 1 'fluid'soon acquired 
a deep blue colour with a greenish tinge; upon 
boiling and immersing a piece of calico on which 
the mordants of iron and alumina had been 
printed, it was dyed a sea green color of greater 
or less intensity according to the strength of the 
mordant—the portions not coated remaining 
white.— Portu&, 

(6484) POMPHRKT. Stromateus. linn. 
This fish is very abundant on the Tavoy coast, and 
iff ft smooth sea may be seen deep in the water in 
K»at numbers, but they are very shy of the 
hook. They «fir considered one of the best fish { 
for the table.— Mason. 11 


(6495)" PuMPHRET. Stromateus Argen- 
tbos. Fish. • 

Vowal meen, TAM. | Hfclva maliie, DTK. 

Aina. Mat. Med. p. 155. 

(6496) PQNDIGUL SLATE, a dark black 
monumental marble is procurable in any quantity 
at the village of Pondigul, distant from Masuli- 
patam about 70 miles, and from Hyderabad 
about 90 miles, situated on the Guntoor side of 
the river Kistnah, and in the Guntoor district. 
Slabs from feet by 8 feet and from 2 inches 
thick are to be had at but little cost and labour, 
and there are good bandy roads in most direc¬ 
tions, but the cheaper and more feasible mode 
of conveyance would be, on flat-bottomed boats 
or rafts down the Kistnah to Masnlipatam, from 
whence it could be shipped to all parts. J. S. 
Stiucke, P. A. A. — Kimedg, Wi August 1850. 

(6497) PONERA (Latrelle), a genus of In¬ 
sects belonging to the family Foruiicida. In this 
genus the neuters and females are armed with a 
sting. 1 he peduncle of the abdomen is formed 
of a single knot; an ten me in these individuals 
thickened at the tip; mandibles triangular j’head 
subtriaugular. P. contractu is a small species, a 
native of England.— Eng. Cgc. 

(6498) PONGAMIA. Of this genus Dr. 
Wight gives Pongnmia elliptic*, 420 ; glabra, 59 ; 
ovalifolia, 328. 

(6499) PONGAMIA ARBOREA. From the 
seeds of the l’ougamia glabra or Galidupa ar- 
borea, a honey-brown and almost tasteless oil is 
procured, which is fluid at common temperatures, 
but gelatinises at 55 degrees. — Simmonds. 

(6500) PONGAMIA ATROPURPUREA; 
DARK-PURPLE ponoamia. This tree is very 
common about Maulinain, and though vastly in¬ 
ferior to a multitude of others, Wallich thought it 
of sufficient beauty, to give it a place among his 
splendid engravings of rare Indian plants, —Ma¬ 
son. 

(6501) PONGAMIA GLABRA. Indian 
Beech. 

Poouga, Tam. I Hongay, Can. 

Canaga, Tel. [ karung, Buum. 

A graceful tree, and excellent for avenues: iu 
good soil it attains a large size, has beautifully 
varnished green leaves all tlie year roun&W'is 
valunhle as a strong manure, for sugar-cane es¬ 
pecially ; requires no care.— Dr. Oleghorn. This 
large tree, attaiuing a height of 40 to 50 feet^ is 
very common in S. India, flourishing equally Wtfl 
in the arid plains of the Carnatic, and on the : Sub 
Alpine tracts of Mysore. Oil is madftfrom thc 
seeds. Roxburgh says the wood isligbtt white 
and fit for a variety of purposes. InCoimbatore 
it is used chiefly for fuel.: The boughs and leaves 
are extensively used as manure, Wight No. 78, 
Travancore, 388, Bangalore; B 5. E. J. It. 
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. : B0OAH * 

Aceocdfeig to W«llieh; this;sghC'*k*^&' octree, 
is indigenous in Amherst Province.'the Mar¬ 
inese make j|U ( $il. firpm jtbift f qtTOl •,Wny 

b%«.^Ue tree referred to by Wallich— Mason. 
The wobd said to be Only (it for fuel Rox¬ 
burgh oft the contrary stated •riMii a 

variettof pin*p09ei3.' , ’Afi:oil te i ''pxpte$&ed'from 

(6502) 5 pontedera "tins 

much J^f^r spbe|eife ; Wnd in ^neighborhood 
of Rangoon,' b.fid may /exisfp' id Vj the’ ‘i'enasserxin 
I’rOvinces;—- Mason ,’ ' '" ! ■ 

(6503) PQNt^BA'WlifAj;^ JPon- 
tkpb« 4.4 The. p^rgujts of many iviid jiu^gle. 
streamsdu Teuasserim,, are pimpled with a, small 
species pf the pontedeva., ft is 

*' A lionnte wee flower tilt wild fn the wuds, 

I,ike a wed twinkling star high up in the eluds, 
Which opens its cnps seeled up in the dew, 

' A nds premia tint its leaves of a beautiful blue.” - 

.,. Mason. 


I;6o04) PONTEDERAOE/E, Pmtedurads; a 
natural order of Plants belonging to the class of 
Endogens. It has a ©^parted tubular coloured 
perianth, more or less irregular, with a circinate 
aestivation. The stamens arising from the calyx 
6 or 8 opposite the 'petals, the outliers turned 
inwards, opening lengthwise. The ovary is free, 
more or less completely, 3-celled, manv-seeded*, 
one style,the stigma simple. The cap.sule 3-celled, 
occasionally acquiring an adliesion to the 
perianth, 3-valved with locnlieidal dehiscence ; 
the seeds are indefinite, attached to a central 
axis ; ascending hilum small; the embryo with 
its radicle ra.tker enlarged, orthotropal in the 
axis of somewhat mealy albumen. The species 
aquatic Of maxsli plants. The leaves sheathing 
at the base, with parallel veins in the larger spe¬ 
cies, arrow-headed, cordate, or dilated. The 
flowers are either solitary or in spikes or umbels, 
spathaceous; frequently blue, sometimes yellow. 
The aquatic plants comprehended in this order 
are distinguished by the divisions of their flowers 
beipg rolled .ipwajd? after flowering, to .which 
may be added mealy albumen an< 
number of seeds. They, are natives, 
of North America, the East Indies, 

and tropical Africa.' Very little is known of 
fofr. j^es.’ Sortie of' the species are employed 
^^yft , *fndiifn practitioners in liver com • 
wfjw* fit^d diseases of the stomach. Rubbed 
doJm iq bti^BT airtil.dk*a f tifcjtliejr ’are said to remove 
redueip of powdered and mixed with 


' C5? * 

an indefinite 
exclusively 


Baekmma pMewent y; paHga ,tjjf : ! tlj« 
of six otr eig^lretihtAfciM 
dressed, is quite equal to th* best flax of^jEurope, 
used for fishing list s, gamebags; fewineapd ropes*! 
It is consitfflred W<dl icIapted fori Baekbig! cloth 
and canvas; it has great strength and endures 
wett-Weil. Occurs near Simla. Boehmeria 
fnitesCens funiishen the well known Pootih fibre, 
orPOonh Hemp.V It is called >** Booeh” by th» ; 
Parbnttias, “ kienki” by the Lepchis; and 
“ yenki’Miy the Limboos- Itia not cuRivnfced, 
lmfc grows wild and abundantly, in the , valleys! 
throughout the mountains of Eastern Njptd and 
Sikkim, at the foot.of the hills skirting the tarai 
to the elevation of 1000 ov'1200 feet and'within 
the mountains up to 3000 feet. Dr. Falconer 
recognised this plant, as common from Gurbwal 
to the Sikkim hills ; from the Ganges to Bur- 
rampooter. In the outer hills of Gurhwid Kumaon 
it is called Poec. It does not grow in the forest 
but is chiefly found in open clear places, and in 
some situations overruns the abandoned fields 
of the hill people, within the elevations xvbich 
suit it. It sheds its leaves in the winter; throws 
them out in April and May ; sind flowers mid 
seeds in August and September. The exact 
period altering of necessity with the elevation — 
Roi/Ie,p. 368. See Boeiimeria.. 

(6507) POODEENA. Mentha Verticulata. 
Mint. See Mint. 

(6508) POON-WOOP, or PEON-WOOD, 
of Singapore is of a light poroiis texture, and 
light greyish cedar color; it is used in ship-build¬ 
ing for planks, and makes excellent spars. The 
Calcutta poon is preferred. A species of Calo- 
phyllum is called poona in the peninsula of India, 
and C. angustifolium, Dr. .Roxburgh says, is a 
native of Penang and of countries eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal, and that it yields the straight 
Lspars commonly called Poon, and which in those 
countries are used for the masts of ships.— Tred- 
ffold. The wood called poon brought from the East 
Indies, to Britain, very nearly resembles a dull 
coloured and greyish specimen of mahogany, and 
would be useful lor any purpose to, which such 
kind of mahogany is applicable: besides having 


sugaiyto 


_ w _ __,„fhipa; nbd ^ben chewed, to 

mmove'i^iK^cblf^Jfed witli milk,’sotoe are 
admiustered lii *awf‘ s$ne eaten as pot- 

be^bs0^. ... 

(*605) PONtQF|(MfD§.a«fW6 of Shrfiqps, 
ifym* Bwtb) ■ *■;.' U,. ■ A (U u- * b, 

■ im) fiGOAH or sI'jpttE* JW 
by ’ the * ije^chis: and .•Imbppl-' 


a greater degree of , strength and stiffness com¬ 
pared with its weight- Poon is used for the 
decks, masts, and yards of ships, and it appears 
to be well adapted for these purposes both by its 
strength and lightness. In respect to durability 
we have not been able to collect satisfaetpty in- 
formation; its texture is porous, but urnfoim; 
and tlie mean weight of a cubic foOt in the diy 
state is 405 lbs. taken from our specimensi. • CRhe 
cohesive force of poon is from 10,000 to 141700 
lbs. per square inch, the: iMreor freight the 
modulus of elaaticaSy for-bar# of wn Jncb 
is 1,680,800 lbs.: The speeiflo g)»v%,,^d (the 
relarira strength, stiff ness, resilient puwpr 

com|Mu®d with Blgft flr, us iftOO, frpm 
Fincliara’s experiments arei % ut-.|ul|£ler - JfflfJI. ( ; * , >V , 
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ifjpm/wltenoe It* is superior *0 

0 h&jfc the properties vequimtl for most wood > 
TJ^gpon fit commence*,i« X#id by, De. Wigbfcto 

beiifrqpa tlie . st-n -u ■ \ s , • •« -•• • -;■ •*•>. -urn 1 ' 

' &Ul4ui(t EeHtwjymn. Dilteniacese. 

.Jv' :•* " '"J' t 

‘ This xi 'a-largq timber tree, a native oi, ( tlm 
NortherwCnwsYit flowers ip id archand April. 
Jioxb.—rfioUae. At.S.S- Tlje similarity of pative 
names between this and Calophyllpm inophyllum 
led Dr. \Vight to suspect some mistake. The 
wood of Dilleuia pentagyua is said to be exceed¬ 
ingly strong, and very durable, even when buried 
uuder ground. A stately forest tree, common 
on the face pf the W. Ghauts. Dr. Wight is 
satisfied that this is the tree which furnishes the 
Toon spars, D. pentpgynia is a tall and calophyl- 
lurn iuopbyllum a short stiuited tree.— JFight. 

(6509) POONAIILITE, a Mineral occurring 
crystallised in long slender crystals. Primary 
form a right rhombic prism Fracture uneven. 
Colourless. Hardness 5 0 to 5 "5. Transparent, 
translucent. Lustre vitreous. Found in Poonnh 
in the East Indies. The following is ail analy¬ 
sis by G-melin :— 

Silica . ... 45 120 

Alumina ... ... ... 3U--J46 

Lime ... ... 10-19? 

Soda, with a trace of potash 00-657 

Water ... ... 13386 

—-99-806 

Emj Cgc. 

(6510) POOXGA ok KURUNJ OIL.— 
Dalberuia Arborea or Pongamia Glabra. 

Poonga yehnai, Tam. I Kurunj ka tel. Hind. 
Kanoogoo noona Tel. | 

This oil, which in some parts of the country 
is used to a large extent in adulterating lamp 
°il> is expressed' from the seeds of a tree, com¬ 
mon in most parts of the Madras Presidency. 
In'North Arcot, Bellaiy, and the Ntiggur Divi¬ 
sion of Mysore, the oil is procurable at Es. 2-8-0 
pet tnaund. It is. chiefly used ns a Lamp oil by 
the pother classes.—M. E: /. R. 

, (6511) POONEEE. 

v '*• ■;-! Popneer, Tam. 

This is* very lightwhitc coloured earthy mut- 
1 bontairnWg a great proportion of Carbonate 
of Soda* and from which, as well as fromOver 
Mimbno, soda isprepafredv Pooueer is employ- 
makidg glass, in dyeingblue and seartetahd 
by ths Chttcklew in dyeing leather Wd.^ 


, • • may eto^v 

:z. 

»«. :4- - • .•.•■/Santa•".■•■ 

, Apd. called by^ ]|uroppMi* 

U ( ,is' ns^l at- time* by thejcqapliiiajceri tier 
wheels, It .is fi tree pta^tp|lv|lo 

pvnament walks in gardens,and 
it, produces a yellow 4®#%= ; - 


PSM. 


(8514) FOOTAT1I0O, * siibttihrt iMed- fa 
dyeing. ; : . ...: ./ i’i)t .•/■,/••;-.• 

(6515) POPLAR, ./, , 

Popelier, Dox. Pioppa*lT . 1 

,Peuplier,- Fa. < ■ , Popului, Jjat. j . >■ 

Pappel, PappeU ; . .A.tymo, §r. , , 

baum, Gbr. 

A fast growing tree (Poj9«Z«#), of ,which there 
are about fifteen varieties. The wood is soft 
and light, and not very dhrkble, titiless kept dry. 
It is used in the uiftmifa’criute of tloffiestic UteU- 
sils, water-works, laths, and packing cases.— i - 
Faulkner. ' ’ >•-■•■•■ 

(6516) POPPY OIL. Papaversomniferlm. 

Cas cas Yennai, Tam. 1 Khush-khash-ka Tael, 

Casacasa Noona, Tel. j Hind. 

The poppy is largely cultivated througliout 
Mabva and the Opium districts, where the drying 
oil obtained from the seed is more extensively 
used than any other, both in lamps and as food. 
At Bhopaul the oil is procurable at the rate of 
Rs. 4 8 0 per maund of 25lbs.. or 4J40 6 per 
ton. By simple exposure to the rays of , the sun 
in shallow vessels, this oil is rendered perfectly 
co’ourless, and a very excellent sample of the 
bleached article exhibited by Lieut. Hawkes 
received Honorable Mention. It is much prized 
by European artists.il/,— E. J. E- , 

(6517) POPPY SEED, Clsobss S/beb, Maw 
Seed. < 


Gavsaggusa, Can. 
Ying sub, CHIN. 
Abinatta, Crocy 
Capsules dea pavots 
blancs, Fb. 

Die kopse des weis- 
sen mohus, Ger. 
Cuscuss, Guz. & 
Hind. ■' 


Kushkash, Arab.' f 
Papavero, Iti 
Res, Jap. ■ 

Kosh-kush* Kooknar, 
Pebs. 

Post, Chosai Sans. 
Casarcasa. Tam. 
Cassk-cAssa, Tel. 


The seed of a most important plani (Pajoaver 
somntferutn), -a native of the qouth of Imr^e 
and Asia Minor, and! now naturalized, by culti¬ 
vation in India. Poppy seeds are employed in 
medicine for the preparation of a sedative decoc¬ 
tion and syrup. In India they are usdd by %he ha- 
tives in sweetmeats* and by some clacffcs of the 
Hindoos at some of their festivals. < PuMy seeds 
are exported from Eouibay tq .and 

(Frtece.-^FeuWew*- .. 

«m) POPULUS (from-'tlrt''^4^3iP^I««i), 
im of Hants belonging tu tiftiinatiiral brder 
'mtye. '■ .■< - 
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porcelain. 

(#519) POPULUB FASTIGiAfA,theLom¬ 
bardy Pqplnr. Leaf deltoM,wi(ler tbaqlong,emu¬ 
lated, glabrous; itl the bud ifirolntely folded, pe¬ 
tiole compressed. This tree'is readilydistiwgtushed 
among the species lty 1 'itb peculiar cdnical cypress 
like form, and the' total rfbsehce of horizontal 
branches. It'gWhVs td the height Of ’ 100 amd 
120 feet, and sometimes ISO feet. It is a na¬ 
tive of Italy Oft"the banks Of the Po, and also of 
Persia and the Himalaya.— Eng. Oyc. 

(6520) PORANA. Of this genus Dr. Wight 
gives,Porana paniculate, 1376; racenhosn, 1376; 
volubilis, 347-1376. 

(6521) PORANA VOLUBILIS; Bhow- 
KEK, Hind .—A twining plant, flowers white, in 
axillary and terminal racemes; propagated by 
seed ; requires no particular soil .'—Riddell. 

(6522) PORC ELLANID/E, a tribe of Ano- 
inurou8 Crustacea, placed by M. Milne-Edwnrds 
next to the Pagnri, and immediately preceding 
the section of Maerurous Decapods.— Eng. Cyc. 


(6528) PORCELLANA(Lam). The general 
form resembling that of the Brachyura .— 
Eng. Gyc. 


(6524) PORCELLANA SCULPTA. Co¬ 
lour reddish with 1 great white spots. Length 
about three lines. It inhabits the coasts of Java. 
Two others species are recorded, one of them 
from the China seas: the other is P. viridis , 
Gray, ‘ Zool. Misci’ Pisidia i iridis, Leach.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(6525) PORPHYRY. Felspar of a granular 
texture, without crystals imbedded, is Claystone ; 
with imbedded crystals of felspar it is Porphyry. 
Hornblende mixed with uncrystallised felspar 
makes some Greenstones ; with imbedded cryst¬ 
als of felspar this becomes Greenstone-Porphyry. 
Hence, by this mode of designation, we. have 
Pitohstone-Porphyry, Greenstone-Porphyry, Ba¬ 
saltic-Porphyry, Felspar-Torphyrv, nndeven so 
vague a term as Trap- Porphyry ; and, on the 
other hand, more correctly, Porphyiitic Pitch- 
stone, Porphyritic Clay stone, Porphyritic Green- 
stoue, Porphyritic Basalt, and Porphyritic Gra¬ 
nite. ; Among volcanic rock3, Porphyritic Trachy¬ 
tes are common. Fine examples of porphyry 
(crystals of felspar in a base of uncrystalhsed 
felspar^ oocur i:i Scotland, at Inverary and in 
Ben Ifeyia }^;X3.urttberkmd, on Armboth Fell; 
and in Cto&W&lt, commonly under the title of 
Eurite. i-J&jpC' Gyc. 

(6526),B6i^telN. 


Tse-ki, Cjwk. I Cbenee-kun, Gu*. Hisr», 


A very fine specw* ofearthem-ware, white, 
semi-transparent, and -sometimes beautifully co¬ 
loured and gilt. Chinese procelain, which is of an 
exceedingly fine <texture,has long been renowned; 
but British porcelaiu, al though unable to boast 
of such line specimens of costly workmanship, 


PORCELAIN. 

has risen to be a matter of ^gpeat importance. 
> Dresden haslong been > femoda fib (hie beauty, of 
its porcelain productions;Amt the fipcstand 
most mngojflcent specim««s ^)f European 
have ''tiOSiiC^piiodaced b ,8evrbi ,in Ftsmce^ 
Sir John Davis lias condensed nil the important 
information concerning the materials and menu- 
facture of porcelain*—a name given by the Portu¬ 
guese to the semi-transparent cups they saw on 
their arrival, from their resemblance to the lus¬ 
trous nacre of sea-shells, or poraeUana, foe they 
supposed it to be a composition of egg-shells, 
fish-glue, and scales—a good instance of the off¬ 
hand descriptions travellers formerly indulged in, 
just as Chinese writers now describe things new 
to them ; as, for instance, when they call caout¬ 
chouc elephant’s skin. The Kaolin or Kau-ling, 
i. c. High ridge, the name of a hill near Jauchau 
fn, is obtained from the disintegrated graniie in 
that region, and is nearly pure felspar, or such 
as contains no metallic substance ; by slow de¬ 
composition the alkali and part of the silex is 
removed, and water imbibed. An analysis of 
the clay used in Europe, which probably does 
not differ materially from that employed in 
China, shows the constituents to be silica 43, 
alumine 36, water 19, and a trace of magnesia 
and carbonate of lime. The petuntse, or peh-iun- 
tsz,’ is nearly pure quartz, and the best is brought 
from Ilwuichnu in Nganhwui, but is procurable 
elsewhere; it is reduced to an impalpable pow¬ 
der bv toilsome processes, and formed into 
cakes to sell to the manufacturers. Steatite 
or soap-stone called lncali ehih , i? also employ¬ 
ed, and some forms of carbonate and sulphate of 
lime, which are mixed in to produce an inferior 
avticle, though still among the best now manu¬ 
factured ; the soap-stone ware is more brittle 
than the other, but fine, white, and very light. 
The proportions of the ingredients vary accord¬ 
ing to the desired fineness of the ware. Alter 
the paste or biscuit is thoroughly mixed and 
formed into the required shape, the dishes are 
painted by workmen, each of whom takes a single 
color and a single part of the picture. The whole 
surface of the dish is sometimes covered with gay 
figures, but the most common decorations con¬ 
sist of heroes, statesmen, Sic., in different atti¬ 
tudes and costumes, and sentences beautifully 
written referring to them and their times. Most 
of the inscriptions and figures seen upon 
mantel-piece ornaments, tea-cups, and jars, are 
of this nature, explaining some event in the 
life, or a panegyric upon the personnge 
there represented; this affords an- opportu¬ 
nity for persons to show their scholarship in 
explaining the quotation .—Middie 
Kingdom, PoL li p- 116. The colors used fan. 
the fine porcelain, have long been admired, nnd 
Deguignes, tf ho raade many endeavours 4a 
procure samples , of them ahd ascertain the mode 
of mixing them, has given the composition of 
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some of lb0!>wweif^>«ffc»r«r %t ut^ pfeond t 
tbe*w>it ; ■. {ndM3^''tttttaR4)Bi UoM^f4raniilteilr<Mr 
Shi* fcrMrtlfe’’ 'After 

the {Mwatittg, tifeipteraf ore *io*w«d> witfi wMqufel 
•qfrWw s t fecpfc bwwin|ptffan» 
«fchtffctne^haartzwse ipelunte;?qi|lb« > Orbiabitbeyf 

a re ►'baked* Wtib best' avteefes' we vurrtnpided 
wtth'tt cuswditwd'* with I sand dial order topiwteet 
them fire*»>Uib"flhtne, aodws tk* furnaces: aile 
©ehrsboutdix itivhpigbt feet'.iqnre, nthe'tclosest 
atferttkAuwm'' be" pnidfcrtfoe eouduionof t4e 
wmrfi, utid etm : e*s*H.tiiii« asGtntnided for reducing 
the heat* aud'opening tbeikilttJ! Home Of the piece* 
brought" feoii tit* interior ere (perfectly white; 
ami the (patterns arc afterwards (painted and (fixed 
on them beholding to tllfc fansy orf tliecustomrr. 
Tltt? fincst Sfrt ciimens npe from the kilns of king- 
tiilH’htii iu Kimsgse.-*—’ H'itUann’ • MidditiKing- 
dob* lkyfer-'ll'?,' ,’*• ••!;. I *"• 

(652 r) PORCUPINE: lUSTJtlX LKUCU- 
IM S. Lauu® Poucihhnb. A large porcupine 
is not Hiieoirniunij in Tennmerinn, -but tire'precise 
spfcehss fs iiot known: /It isprdbably identical 
with oire of the Malay sjreoies. . The on«r found 
in ArraciH»"iis the common Indian species,) mid 
that- ofTetiosserrnv, may possibly ire the »ame:m« 
Mnno*.< ■•» . .■ ■ ■ ui: 

(6528) lintrix nlopkas ? SMALL Porcupine. 
TltCiO is a small porcupine iu tire Teuasseriui 
Provinces:, which does not appear'to have; beep 
bwcOveredii ill Arntrcui. • According' to native 
ibscrifiitioii, it best accords with the .small 
aperies described i>V Hodgson.'— -Mason. 

(4432 V) roil LI A Tit £ hi OIL. TMtsbJtsiA 

POPtJl.NBA. » t ' 

PoorssuM' yennai, Tasc. | Paris pippul. IixxD. 
This deep red coloured and somewhat thick 
oil is obtained from the seeds of the portite tree, 
which grows iu great abundance in. the viciirity 
of (Madras, and other parts of the Presidency.. 
It i* extensively planted, as nu avenue tree, for 
which its quick growth :apd the benuty of its 
flowers render* ,it a favorite. The.wood is can 
pallia of baiug worked when .-fresh out and is 
used for boat building- and cabinet work. The 
juice of stbe tree,is used-on tlie western coast^os 
a remedy fidr various tcutaiieous^fffectfious, and 
tire oil which 4k yet uttkhowjn to jthe satires* 
might [mthahly. be < of use iu similar cases.: Its 
expense pried mWs its Awe otherwise thou inudici- 
nakv<~vt( M. ,'fj .• j. '■> . 

mm lWRim ACA.&LERACEA. Lk. 

joLtWifo* HWi 

doqs.i.iq £oqhin 

emMifept ft ^,.di. , . ., t4B . 

market gaydeuers; used as 
mpries j, ^alpipst^ 

laese 




pmach an£^ in 


H'twfcuncPin thelnd 
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wWiIh p«»gr bdittiwiat^f «*SfelouWKl’^lo\w*ti» fc tHodU jxuqplc. 
ydfeir* .whife, |hqf>swe,T«Rsil^, .(pp^ifiaip; 
shUsi lapditf tteUavatwe^ Wikd kffSltt'fke sbadev 
wattubiospo«» ^htai#iawt ,^jpa*(«iaiios|q 4 W: 
ttybmd*v Letwofhi the* \ twhitej i(wjdab dM’keitdsWjijh' 

anyg^inarisalily itlXIdfi fridtiy' 

litSfe sudeulent" minuab opeusiita. %Msqvsanil£e 
sun. It is raised from seed, requires ^ tfethdy, 
S# Is ^uptivts ,qt' 

ern e as regards soil; .should be watered,/sgppj 
ingly at all tiiiiqs.^/q/^-eji. ,y 


. U»njDr 

Batsair koWs A | h i dhoWie^ 

Is fully deacrilje^,by Xipsljif.-.'Tfjkf qi;ui^4 ( fF5^) 
leaves are^ prescribed as qti external, applicatiqq 
iu emjpelas, mii ; an jnfnsipif, gtren pi dvs^ 

-osfayk v. 3o3. .a. 

weed with fleshy lesiy^s,) us^tjl a.^ gr^s, ; 9pnw|f ji! 
every where.— Jajfivey* . 

^6533) l’OUtfMl n.to of 
urous GrusUtceO) nearly auieq to •th^ o yaqc^rtaqs. 
The species are generally known by,(th^’nameLqjf 
raddling Crabs The general form of the Pm-. 
tunidee does not ordinarily differ juqc^i fpipjtjhat 1 
of the greater, part -ojf the |Uapcie^ai)6 ’$ Tiqj('t|ie 
carapace is always but little elevated, aM some¬ 
times 1ms a lozcnge-sljape* The Cmstpcqops. cf 
this, group ars .for the most part t essen^ally 
swimmers, and.live often out at «ea^., Th^y/(tirp, 
vulgarly called Tadillej-s. The .following genera^ 
are arranged under tire tribe.by M- Milno-Ld-j 
wards.:— > * 

,(653T) Carcinuu (Leaeli). ■ ■ -j 

(0535) VlaiyonypkM. (LatVeijlc). v ! 

( 653 , 6 ) Pglybws, (Leach). ..... . : - 

(6537) Partmpt. , (Fuhr)* ,, t.< ^ f t 

, (6,538) Por(imu4 upkgrtfroHt, (Canoptc l^vi- 
gatjpr, (?). Uerbflt) Carapace . pubeseent ;. ieq^th 
uheut.gl iqqhps. ilt ^is » native of- the tfmmx 
Oceansi. V. . .11»>- ’if*' 

(6o40) Zugfa faangueliimca^ (Capo^ pltya- 
ceqs, Her|is(: ,g. §f 
Serratus B. Bupp^Il 
This, the largest por' 
eight inches iu len; 
habits the seas of 


tunian known,, }* t six Ojt s 
;bf a grayish green and ip- 
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(6541) Lupta pekgica. (Cancer 
Linn. Cancdr retieu|atus ; and Cancel 
Hcrbst: Pbrtunus pehigicus, Pabr. 
from three t)6 four lncln-si» Cotonr | 
with ydtow spbt^l 'found’’hi thy filed S8« fi: 

Whole Iftdla'W Oedbli^l!^. Gjte *'' ‘ WjZ f * , 

‘Mmfpdunti'dUti '■ ’ lfeJfer':Chw^i' 
mkasi' MhfUkMiitUt' ■TlAbri£ltiX: ( !Q l i*’'j£!o 



(6548) Pthtjfodjfpnm (Ldl 
KpiHUtMto. Length'’ 
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POTASH, (JAi^OKATE OF. 

M»du> :$oa& : mki *>W jpqisriy. 
Apenking,i* ? and, Hindoqstafeee 

an' appellation <gi«sto, *n‘4h« lugUw j'fpWiwto# 
of .India, tri six intoxicating i liquor^ ^prepared 
by .bearing the husksbr capsules pft4N^iPapfK)r 
wilh.Jaggery and; water! -^AiMslide Mat. Med. 

pi. ‘ 86 / 4 ) , ft il’lf/':'?. ,’>'•'•■ 01 ''•• *' ■’ih't. t* ii ,i: t ) 

; -• (18846 ) 1 POTASH}. CaitBbNAS Poraistfi:. Ijt- 

, , , Mara(^pfj»o; Ta*; ; 1 

linpurt ^ai^iouate of Potagh. Potashes. Pearl - 
ashes**''ft hi s ft.prepared on tfife great* sCrilfe by 
subjectingto the station of; flhitie crude Or black 
Potash, thf bla$c iaU ofj American rrmnufnctur- 
ejs. Instead of fusing it, to, make the Potashes 
of Cbmmetee, tlie alkaline mass is transferred to 
« : larg6 ! ''oVen-sha^ed or reVeVbertitbiy furnace; 
Whore the flame 1 n ma^e to, play over it; apd be¬ 
ing Well stitTed about, tlie black impurities arc 
btithf oitt. a’nd theinass becomes a caUstic salt 
of a wlpte colour (W. anil. 1).) With a tinge of 
bine, niftl ConStitrites the Pear lash of Comnierce. 
Amer fcati'Potash And American Peaflash (2), as 
aist^rthihed' by yauqifelih, contained in 1152 

_: Jki. j. ‘ . : ' - ’ ■ - 1 •' • * . * 


it)* M •,#*<.. ifio 


f Chlor. ) ( ) 

of JOOIniioUk j^^Ino parts. 

o m 


, 

PptBKh. 


(«- • m •. : » ' * 

Russian Potash yields 772 parts of Caustic 
Hydride; it used to be very impure, but is now 
more carefully prepared, f^or commercial ptd- 
posesit is extremely necessary to have modes of 
ascertaining tlie quantity of alkali contained in 
any specimen of Commercial Potash. This is 
done by the process of Alkalimetry.— -Royle. The 
Hindoos on this Malabar coast; ns Well as the 
Cingalese, who do not use over Mtuineo (Impure 
Carbonate of Soda),* 1 in bleaching and washing 
linen, employ for these purposes, tlie ashes of 
buynt vegetables (chiefly Cocoahut leaves), which 
caft only,4ii this way, b* of service, from the Po¬ 
tash they coutain.— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 193 . 

( 6 , 547 ) PQTASH, Carbon aTRoif ; Subcar- 
‘PojtasA. Salt ofwood. frail 
pmfii**; \ Pi' Caybdtthte de Pqtasse. 0. 
iCoWemMitt^ 'Kdliv’ l*otash,'Shit of Tartar ’ Salt 
rif.WeWwodd': 0,! ''' ; '•* : ' 

' ' ' ' | iWitssn, It. 

Jhar Nemuk, Duk. 

■ bn 


Wot#**, PdJ,. ■ 

' Potawh, itt-s.' 

I .’ijjwiwft :i>m. 


Manj.e ; o<u>oo f T«fc f} . 
an impure ear- 


bonafopywij^ <ffilW®WlillKi^>}»ciucflatvrm ,oi 
wood, lixiviating,Hw.fshps iqhmirela. flrft mith 
<“&&* Uw Jey, 

and evaporating^^p ri 

This cops^tptes r J^ P#S?ikpf S9fi*WS*\- which 


is in harcVjm 


£nje*ts, of a 


light bluish gray co1onjr 4 ^^iy|^ esusitie, sika- 


POTASH, iBamaaHATE OF. 


Potash} is- .of ^teajhi«8ppr(tet|rirht <tlialarfli* btang 
used snathe >»dap Jaail AlaerMaa- 

rifloatiiiixjnf WpMBt^.- Meachhift, • hi/mediaine^ 1 anti 
&W olli«tpiwp«Mea>«ljt i» ^mNHp»Ule ri»iisBsh l*i* 
dunibsMMMrtJB^ht. Wmthbm- .<oT1usi»uhstance 
is<>ofigmtA iaaportamet feqt no aianufactumi tof 
it upon .tan wxteoswHi sank h«ls ewe#; been 
attempted '>ittv'<Iadiibm^J»t« okisitfoiiiiri source 
oil, itv> .k untW 1 whea of -kiml plftnk immI 
the -. English market is auppUtwl .t ifrom .tKusma 
ami Am»u - ica. . . lf attention were direeted toitlm 
nnutufactura Of this; Salt in India* at«sr6>dd forui 
a very viduable.article ofj cxport. i.Axeotiree «f 
lVaifl asli, aad one aery .mturesting to W3, seeing 
the enoemous quanthio# of' Saltpetre all over the 
country,, is Nitrate of Potass and -Charcoal,,m 
sam |de of Pearl ash from a .refined Sidtpetre got 
from - tlie Gunpowder. ‘Manufiwtoiy, amt the 
Gram-plant. Charcoal, also insed m ; that esta¬ 
blishment, Was-After owe. rn'Stiilr/iition, sn 
perinr to the best Russian on American article, 
giving by the alkaliineter ;!»4. per icumt nf }*«re 
Carboute.— P.MiC.G. As this salt, is obtained; by 
the Inirnuig of vegetables, it must have been known 
at very early times Dioseorides de^crilies it. byvtlic 
name T«^weyiw«*T**'iw, or dais mrwentormi, ashes 
of vine-twigs. (“ cineris lixivium ” Pliny, xx^viii. 
c. 51.) The Arabs are usually .supposed to have 
been the first to make known inis alkali (al-^«/i) • 
but the Hindoos, ip’ works from which tl*e Arabs 
copied, .made, use of the ashes of planks. Potash 
is found in most of the alkaline earthy minerals, 
ns Mien, Felspar, Leueite, .Noerile. Cmijouate of 
Potash has been found m a few mineral springs. 
It is probably found in the juices <>f some limits. 
But usually Potash is combined with other acids, 
tlieu forming Acetates, Mutates, Oxalates, Tar¬ 
trates, &<v : .. < 


By incineration, the Oxygen of the vegetaldc 
acid, Combining with the Carbon of tlie vegeta¬ 
ble substance, forms Curb;, which, cmnlMuing 
with the disengaged Potash, forms a Carbowate 
of Potash. This, in its most impure state, is >tbe 
Potash of Commerce, or Rough Potash of Com¬ 
merce. To obtain this, land plants'are burirtiin 
countries where forestsare most abundant, arN. 
America, Russia, Sweden, Poland. • The woodds 
piled in heaps* and burnt on the surfece -of the 
ground, in a place slieltered frolW dhe : Wind. 

The ashes which are left consist - ofna voluble 


and insoluble portion. The #o/«^epari is inside 
up of the (’arb. together #itl> 'this.. SUi|flii|te, 
Phosphate, afid SiUeateof PotaSh, ; artd trt»«IOhte- 
riclcs y of Potassium and of SddiWieY «ftd thfc YW' 



MangapCse, aud; ftTittle ca^boWacedUs miritiW fctfitt 
had escapeu ihfeihdratido/* (Wobd ahd l&dbei) 

■ >m49h 

-fit m i!»*mUr .U TOiAw#M*fc ^1^4*). 1 Xlnu»/<^iilb 



l>OTASH, lf4ims%TK OF. 

Attj&i f> R»i <ff wvtntf e made 4n j iflfeta«Mf? - -'dtk: 

•8 'Far, Addi ttO=w 
: well'known %tiie'name df Tartar) Ond 
murtuhave been known wet since wirie has been 
maHe'i^Mn the grape, in tW jofee of which it hx* 
feet. Bnviifgtthe ftmaientatioff of Wine, Sugardis-- 
appears Mild Alcohol is formed, and th& pelt; ml 
t>eing'«ohtbled»''thi», is. deposited on the bottom- 
mid eides Of casks,; as a crystalline crust, which, 
according totheColouref the -wine,' forme either, 
red or white Tartar Argot. This was known 
to the .nncients, and is the Frex Vint of Diosc. 
y.' r. 13. (Hindoo Mrd. p. 5)7.) Its nature was 
determined by Seheele iu 1739. It is largely 
purified both at Montpelier and at Venice. 

Prop. The Jlitartrate of Voti\sli ,-of eommerce 
is in white crystnline crusts, formed of clusters 
of small crystals aggregated together, which' are 
hard and grittv tinder the teeth, dissolve but 
slowly ill the mouth, and have ah acid ami fa : 
tlier pleasant taste.— Ruyle. 

7(1545)) POTASH, Nitratb of: KO 
N0 5 . Tins salt, also named nitre of salt¬ 
petre, is a hatural product, hut may he’ 
prepared ’ by - the addition of nitric acid to 
potash, or to carbonate of potash. The li- j 
<pior, on being era unrated, deposits anhvdrous ! 
crystals, whicli are six-sided prisms with diliedral j 
summits. This salt is soluble in 7 parts of 
water at 30°, and in its own weight of boiling i 
water. It lias a cooling and saline taste, but j 
has no action on vegetable colours. It fuses at a j 
temperature below redness, and is completely ! 
decomposed under a strong heat. When mixed ! 
with combustible matter and heated, or thrown j 
in a famed state On many metals, rapid oxida- 
ticHi takes place at the expense of the oxy¬ 
gon of the nitric acid. Gunpowder is an 
example of such a mixture, and there nre 
many such iff various pyrotechnic composi¬ 
tions, which burn indepeHWeuUy of the at¬ 
mospheric air, and even tinder water, oxygen 
being abundantly supplied by the nitric acid. 
In India, Egypt* and some other warm coun¬ 
tries, after 1 the rainy Reason, nitre is pro¬ 
duced On-the surface of the in the form 
of a ' white efflorescence. The sod is removed 
to the «h*p»h Of 1 'about urn inch; aiul treated 
^itlr watffr* . which dissolves the soluble salts. 
The solution is made In large bakinSor tanks ; 
^pid whiiortftidn takes'place niider the influence 
of the sol«f hdht,tUtidfis cotnpletedby 1 twerins of 
srtifici/d'beat'i'as the solution cools: a consider* 
abio ffttantity of witfate Of potash'is deposited in 
brtgfc eivstids." '' This : town* rmgh inditth nitre. 
IMl tt towre ’ ^gikyi^^fr^anlWkys it feontains a 
vonshterHbteipitrftity ofldtrate of linae hiid'niag- 
»t‘sia, and might still fntnish nitre ifmraed With 
Mhish'galts. v IBengalatid the neighbourhood of 
™*a aim t^ie ^ 

tlw ssUpejfei ^hppltt*! to the Enropean anar- 


POTASH /KiTKATE OF. ? 

ket ffitim. th# Madras; I^eiSifhfncy 

funttshes InrgequimtMea Of Ike best quality.'d » 
limigary tfeau todsiffi^tre jfils, Ortdi {in -stirne 
ports df Spain th»‘ hoil becmueS incrusted with 
tldssubstniu*. ; Nitle Is^Mshi obtained; ffirpta 
cerInin natural; cavernstfc« lime¬ 
stone frockfc of - the island of ;C%|on < j ^ walls 
become covered with a nitrous,; efflorescence, 
Which is j detached, (hiring six mOtithS hof : (be 
year, With picks, together with a; small por¬ 
tion of tlie rock which, contains felspar, and; this 
is don lit less the origin of the potash. .The frag¬ 
ments are pounded,mixed witlian equal portion of 
wood-ashes, and water .is ,poured upon the mix¬ 
ture. The nitrates of the earths pant; with their 
acid to the potash in tlie ashes, -and the: earths 
:ire precipitated ns earhonates of lime and mag* 
j tiesia. The clear ■ decanted lye* containing the - 
i nitre of the -asines as well as that of the rock, is 
I evaporated iti pits exposed to; the sun, and their 
| in pans by the action of tire. The crude salt- 
J petre, which crystallines in cooling, is then*tit- for 
exportation. Similar caves exist in Italy, on the 
coast ot the Adriatic, in North America, Africa, 
Tenerifte, . &c, In Fiance, mitre was formerly 
produced artilicially in what nre termed nitre- 
beds, by the oxidation of ammonia in the presence 
of a powerful base. Animal refuse of all 
kinds was mixed with old mortar, of ■ hy¬ 
drate of lime and earth, and the mixture was 
placed in heaps under h cover of some kind, to 
keep off tlie rain, but with free exposure to air. 
The heaps w ere watered from time to time with 
stale urine, and the mass was turned-over in order 
to expose fresh surface to the air. When, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the salt had been formed, the 
mixture was lixiviated, in troughs of oak wood. 

The rough nitre as imported into. 'Great 
Britain from tire East tndies/sih broken crystals 
of a brown colour, nml more-or less deliquescent. 
The loss which it sustains in. refining is termed 
the refraction, and can only' be ascertained by 
analysis; but it is not easy to obtain a fair sam¬ 
ple of a cargo. M The samples which the mer¬ 
chants and brokers select for analysis, generally 
consist of portions drawn from each bag ami 
afterwards mixed together, and if carelessly or 
Unfairly taken, or exposed So as to become more 
mo’ist. or more dry than the bulk, the report *>f 
the analyst is often unsatisfactory. He should 
work npou not lpsd thaw 20 to 3l> lbs.‘ of . snch 
sample, which sbmfld be ground ox tritUratedso 
as'to produos ia properly uniform mixture of the 
whole, fofiit often includes lumps df pure nitre'or 
of other ealte: from 1 Of to 1 CM >0 grains ^if this 
mixture ia then Taken for o&alysid. ■ -Tid' snois- ■ 
ture isi detemined by the loss 
oarefolidryiing on the; sand-bath: 
sohred in wnter and'rested, eo-ai, jMoMne 

genernl notion of tbe4fflp<rtfito ^l iMii ii|y ''-ifiibfina 
oftikrffte of silver, nitrate of bmytamnd oxalate 
of ammbimdj* the proportion ©ftohlorine, suiphn* 




mr asiI;/ if rriim of. 
i»tfewR®p%’ tfoteiie ifW iwipb^sf- -4yii t« iiii i ( tf 




i nte^rtfresehlJ 
tiMfM 1 **' ciMymrmWttitke fltemtes; 

> 4vi (1 : '' dt».int-Jte# ‘ i^'tw 

ti^iimtefeshould Mtllssoked'iiif nlxwtt thrice 

fitted, .by! 

_J.JL!»^.li Jk i 4rkM' irftiliiiM 5 kitJkWl.«« I till* ll.tlmJl BMmmMt iarni**.**. 1 


»*» olWPAIS&B*;..'.<>■! 

: U^iKs^vi^tia^i diffused 

through 'ttewpi®! betefted «maftjdtt*teffep*te 
orgttiii rfitetagteswiicH rewderWrtte* ©atoitbm 
iiteous; $mif ftfcestwith Vhetti 'teflftettfit 
tte fi>rnr otfemiw.'mdiich’ d^aafrefW^^twhttwM^ 
ted itfi Hr boilteg .fte^Some timer ttef Mq*tArvite» 
coiteseterr. -.The' ttre nistten 1 wkhdrrtofef mid 



and fbrmsof ite srtitt^SMve^dejwsits^'ili.fhdicnte, 
ter 'ihfr«’ij>ewiftiiced; ev*; the nature of -the foreign 
s(jdt%JMwfi^ii*,; sunaiig' which nitrate of soda, 


sulpl»A#’df phddwfft/jqdplirtte irmlnitmte of linn-.,! 
add '^fotiite iof ' feortinm 1 and potassiwim, with ; 


distorted! *&■ little as possible «turitig' this:, Opera* 
ti<»n, iit order not to ^suspend the crystals' of 
common salt deposited at‘ ;the bottom. ‘.The 
erystaltbcing vessel Is a-‘shallow; copper vessel, 
the edge of which is firmly screwed Mofuphib- 
ttefecs 1 teWfffide <W enlebmw anih-sometiines of! form of oak .—Tomlnami »<* - 

a ’peniKur ©rgjnhicmatter, are frequently found. j - (flfiSQ)- fOTASsiUM.' ... • .{’>' >• ** 

Ifc 'W'lfte obvious!Hint the 'accurate quantitative ; ,, ... ‘.y* *< ; > w a--' 

analysis «f:Mek «tuhMrvof.mba i.W a my ! I’"'"" '!-”". «V I.Kalwm Iv.,(, n, el ,|l. Gm. 

aaidr jtVibloNr'j aiwlvoothe separation -of- nitrate ! •■Js.u.soft malleable wietaL , Jt i# silvery, white, 
of - s*»dk firooi nitrate of potassa, ami of j and immediately tarnishes wheuexpqscd to the 
cWtorhte of ^potassium 'fmaiohloride; of sodium; »'!*« fro '» 1,3 Jtfent atfmity for oxyiren, which , it 
ate essential 'Vteps,' 1 »»■ the value of tire sample W *M take, also .from, water, swiutipiug and Unuing 


is af&ctedby finite Relative proportions: idr 
nftriwo ‘of-sode,' to say nothing of its un* 
fitness for the manufacture of gtinpowdet, is. 
ften nitrate of potasssi ; and chloride of 


sodbfm is-of no Value, uhereas chloride of potas 
siutn is purchased by tint aluni-makers : so that j 
a’Sample of nitre; cbntui plug the. latter salt, is in j 
tliis'respecfj worth more thaw where it only con-! 
tains corttmou salt.**’ Jfcut inasmuch asdhe equi- 
vateit of bbforide of sodium Is only 00, aud timt 
of'ctdoride ofpotaksium 7fi, it is obvious tliat 
ifthewholcfbf tin* chlorine, its indicated by the 
weight, ofthe chloride of silver, be cuisidered as 


upon it with great brilliancy, nipl being eonvprt- 
ed into potash while the hydrogen escapes. >t \I,t 
is preserved, ja> fluids, such us petroleum, imp,tint, 
See., as th< y contain no oxygen,— rjtyylr, Fantyiter, 
(R551) l'OTATOKS. . . , 


Kata jaiMila, t'YNfl. 

Aiinln|>|iclcii, Un. 

P»Cite, Kit. 

Kartoll'cl, Gkii. 
ltettat.i, A loo, Rut.nl, 

(swetit (Mrtntoc#) Gr*. 

111X0. i 

Palate, It. 

The roots of the Solaniun tuterosum,, ofiwm- 


A loo, Pbks. « 
ltatn.la, 1‘oar. . ,,, (1 
Jnltloki aemleunc, I’ntntn, 

Res. •' 

Pniiitii.'Sr! ••» i 
Wnlkiwii kilimcrno. 'Pam. 
Ooralny-uudda, Tk;j.. 


in mmhiunbion with sodium fpart of the sample j merable varieties.— Faulkner. Potatoes, ave oulti- 
Coheittiug’of chloride of potassium), the refraction voted for the tubers attadied to tint roots. Tlunse 


will he estiinated! below the mark. Hence the • cultivated on thefdains of India uveliawlly.fit Aw 
iwcessltyr «if! ascertaining tte relative proportions \ human food, in consequence of ,their never arriy- 
Clllorttles,'’ which * is best effected Ite j ing at maturity, they ought to succeefd, well on 
ednuettittg' ttem iatu sulphates and sepa- ] the hills ; but wheriver grown they will do little 
rhtflag’ theta 'l»V* crj - eta It iwrt feugood if repeatedly planted on the same spot. of 
<flie>fb1iBRugof nitre on a large seaie is foundr! ground, they require a flange ©very, yoftr, pro- 
ed Oh the pfeftparty llint its snluliHity inermses pagated by division , of the tutewnns rpets.Trf 
htpidty Wth tue temporature, white the soluldlity Jeffrey; This vegetables «dw generaWyffttdtivat- 
of ^iechhndrles df sodium'and of potassium re- ! e«l all over the l>ecean,>but waa a few yew'S Ago 
rttuins nr«id© odtistniit. Fo? example,':about 2$ confined to Surat dad Seroor. , llhe fqisner. wfs 
cwti o|f , <noti|;l) nitre is dissblved in a large cop- , generally the fltier, ni*d could only be, ted during 
pte 'timthir ia’»4W» gnllons of 'water; 4he heat; ttifecold season, 5, 1 but; uow tte. potatoes .aio 
‘ - ->■afidi ftesh portioas of nitre ; gwhra all ite year raurtdn: oa 
f Bib du’t; Have: been 1 


ghen^ < and •> Makatekstemi nhitta. . Jteyte^fa 
in nbundaufce. They ahouhl ute planted < i» 
rows about ooe foot apavt, «nd i|«e^«:fiK 
indies nleep*, tte made tetwten e«ch ;te»k if 


ate' 



rliteiilved; ?: ^maodtttion’M Itep^ ItimH, and tte 
teute ! rteiov^^«>flitlwdtelrdii • ■ the • boHor, -wton 
r«dfeil‘*Cr <ttBtoftfeiiflture) is suffioient to 
dissdy^illfewktdq ‘ ■ :, but • not’ .the 

apportion' of 


staKteaS v'^iobdktea, '^inrd i uuay te 
. . •' iof tettpr 

fiten grtete% ddded^ df tett >to^K»oivtte 
: 44»‘Triu«« '5 ’’ dissdvei In 


a fteirr^Tte ipteadd'dtetitete apdiaMppi, 
sfui a* little ifclwtedrflidth wbito ante-as fpeplitee- 
Tbsy wrtiitel stefr a al tte dfimmentement Of the 
teite tfud al spot. sboidd be aehteted whefe tte 
itelnh let-? p|hf 'pteiIt 

uwy te done by keeping •• tho^W of tte tteoael 




. ., .... mtipm v ;' .. ^ 

the by , »',fty , o4. l*fcJ#jra*pf shoots ftmn 

Jmt §r^mm .% p^bh»i«wj4I» 0m 

Jot water, WMrfwW^ww. piMfidftfo w, apw^mifte 

& jhh 9!P. KTiHwd dmMmoe. «iff|«u mhMiM'', k M ^wcwbw,; *«*» 
& w.ww* fokmg,4hem up. was lw. <P«« **mr 

m*tii|g>.*fw..*ffi.potatom 
them*4* t »wuvcr«R, will. foil j fo*t sMtJUjfpa the sj?*s ftf * dueMgg*, , Tbfopfoui* jungly 
haW^oW? ready*, tyke your potatoes, recommends, tq those, persons wboj&ay OptTw 

|ptepM%'*wl> api ,«m Abtun.iutp pfeoes, able,4'* get .fresh seed aft.rnw»i». 
ttf. 'mg»p*¥ 1 ,) that aaph »lipe has at least two ayes pot find that the ?w,wa of potntoes.ifhjirasjwrt^i 
iu it; endoeyog.wttl* slices*, whilst fresh* dip ttfo aHp*.«f» taken produced fewer. pofotOeaiu 
the cat fideof Ijfejpfo into wood-ashes,.and let consequence,, as ; he weighed the whole and 
them drjr well, which takes place in,a .few kept a memorandum iy his journal—J£<V<fo//. 
hours: this prevents.the white apt’s attacks. Auion^st .tuberous rooted plants, which serve aft 
Spur each slice from nine to twelve inches food for mau iu various quartevsofthe,globe, 
apart, and place by the side of each a small tire .principal are the common potato, yam, 
clove of garlic, which in some, measure tends to cocoes or. eddoes, sweet .potatoes, taro, taccm 
prevept the attack of a large grub very destine* arrowroot, cassava, or manioc, ami the Apfo* 
tive to the plant. Dr. Kiddell thinks this insect’s {/irracucha etculett <«). There are, others of le»s 
eggs must be in tlie manure when added to the importance, which may be incidentally* mentfon- 
soil, ami has little doubt but that if the man- ed.. T e roots of ,'Xropmltm tubi-rawiy are 
ure was previously worked up with the soil two eatpp iu l>ru, those of Qvymnn.tuberosum w 
or three times during the hot season, aud ex- Java Iu Kainschatka they use£he-ryot of tlw 
posed to the heat of the sun, the eggs would be TAlium jPompouhtm as a substitutefor the potato, 
destroyed : or the same purpose might he effect- In Brazil the Jfelianikut tuberotus. The.Irbizome 
ed \yitfoa little fresh lime, lie is sure the cater- and seed vessels of the LfOtus form the princi* 
piffar does not travel to the plant. pal food of the aborigines.of Australia Many 

The finest crops in the Deccan are sown ftom other plants, and foots, furnish farianapeous 
the beginning of October to, the latter end of substance and support in. different countries. 
December, ami this last crop will be found the The comparative .amount^,of human food that 
most productive. Fine crops of potatoes have <?an be produced upon . an acre from dif- 
been grown where hemp has been first sown, aud fercut crops, is worthy of great consideration, 
when about two foot high ploughed up into the One hundred bushels of, Indian corn per acre is 
ground. If, when your potatoes are about flow- not, an uncommon crop. One prek per week 
ering, you perceive any of the stalks wither, will not only sustain life, hut give a man strength 
carefully open the. earth and look for a grub, to labor, if the stomach is properly Toued .to the 
which y.ou may. be certaia is feeding upon it— amount of food,,.This, then, would feed oucjpftu 
of course destroy it. When these grubs are very 41)0 peeks, joy almost eight years 1 400 bushtfo 
numerous, it is necessary to search all the droop- of potatoes can also be raised; upcm.an acre- 
ing plants daily : his idep is, that the larvae js This would give, a bushel s week.,,for . t&fi SAIUQ 
brought .with the manure, and is the deposit of length of time ; and the, actual weight pf «u 
a heetie—however, nothing can be done but dcs acre of sweet potatoes fata fat), is 

troyiug them, lie bus heard recommended a.bag 2 J ,344 lbs., which is not ■ considered an extra* 
with a snysll. quantity of essafcGjtul.a to he placed ordinary crop. Tins would feed,,n , plan (six 
in the wiaterrcourac, as a, remedy, when the pounds a day).for 3,567 days, or nine,and tfo* 
planta were being irrigated. Another . insect third years 1 .To. vary ^ diet we.?wiU occasion- 
deposits its. egg. on, tins,, stalk of the plant, ally give ricp, which ,bas been.grown at the 
|a the rains , a, small,caterpillar eats its wav into rate-of 93^ busheja .fo the.spj e,, py^ m enlite 
the stalk above the ground, when the plant field,. . This,^ St 4b.lb*i to,tl»e bnsliel, we«ld;»,;ba 
immediately dyoopsthe remedy is tw. remove 4,185lbs. i ( or, .«t 2^ ; lbs., to the bushel aWW 
the whide. $ie careful wt all Reasons to kpepthp husked, ?,fiQ4 lbs,, whieb* at, twq pounds 
atallbi well48»rt|iedup, add fotjilie pqtafcocslmve wcmld.feed » Wan 1.3p2 }; da|{» or : .^»aw- 
a moderate supply pf water7-of .<x>W«,tbeisca- tbfec aml-a-halt years !,,* T/be cowmoni^lol^ih 
son ,mu*t M.ymt w. <w^oifeqr*,«t or Irfobpofoto,(.*#nfi(ff ttffarm#), 

Ifomhnr^ reised ft, f ycry, fine rgop pf^potetPC* cultivefod,tUrougbont mflet o(Jhd fosnjpere 

tbempn jridg^. a»d . 

wdy watered them ;at Jrst, fo f . COUSequepqe^f .SS, ^9 mfcessjties of * Jp«ge IHMsthm. pf 

▼apt .t $ey mfitwoftfiM b ft W W ng %lo ifammfamwt 

of d«Jy^e«d 7f n,Ieir foke^nptin^pfo^ti^ba m&frfaom of -9>ck> w.'W*arM«»M; fbutBtfe 
lattepriad). Some of the pota to ^ Jlpi«Wp09fM«ed Jfamomj 

mm ; w*he,^P %rib pw« vMh mmt, impuataina^^^^^ 

J&fll u 7 



P0TKXTim^J|3fe^AN T GllNEA. 

M )M<?ndo« ■|‘; ; :»UiW.oteMEv'^ipPHMJ M«H»t kltert^ibe^f‘tfett-ft* 
»* anMdfjw' ouly ippenfra 1 # 

"marc ^^ecnify ■in , <s 

flonksof ■ 0 ,i*alm. .'.NoiirlMistaMlinjf iwnathy ; Mtl£?f«kai 

wi » food lia<! bfontfe toWf iriore 61 1 U&'MM^dfnWtWeiy- ’{piffrfer 

character was attached id'<itfcr fctob&';'TB J tl|te 'grafter 1 au'certainty attending 

«ip> ion gardening towards tile end tof tlte cultivation of fete Vfeiirs, liVuli be ‘ttfcriftutfcdAhe 
wwatmtli century, * hundwdvtlmMi of more ■ deficiency of the tfnited: States 
After it* ioibwidiietion,' 'trented ! 0 f ! it rather I compared 1 with that of 18®?; ThiskormoFthA 
indifferently. ’They are touch h«etl 4»i Ireland : four agricultural products :: Which, ’ bytheYast 
and America as bread/’ Says one author, “ and census, appears smaller titan, teg’ ^dtnrs •suioe.-s-*- 
may he propagated with advantage to poor (“ American t’ensns lteporUror’'1350 M ) The 
jwople” The famous nurserythen, ijotldoti and j crops in Ireland, where the potato is the prihdi- 
Wise, did not consider it wortliy of notice in tlwtr pal object of culture, vary from 1 $ to IU$ tons per 
“ Complete (ianleiiert” puhlislied in 1719. But i acre, according to the season ; but jn the Average 
its use gradually spread as it* excellencies be-; of three years ending 1849, the 'annual growth 
own* better •, understood. If w«* near the | of Great Britain mwl Ireland amounted to nine 
mktdle Wthe last eeutiiiy before it Wns generally million tons, which, At £3 per ton,, exhibits 
ktidwti either ip, liriloin or North America, sim-e the value at £ 27,0 :0,000 sterling. Ireland 
widoh it has been most extensively cultivated, i produced in 1 847 a little over two million tons, 
The period of the introduction of the common ! the yield being 7 [ tons per acre. In 1848 the 
potato into the British North American colonies, produce was 2,330,814 tons, averaging''only 
is not precisely Jcnown. It is mentioned among four tons to the acre. In 1349, 4;014,122 tons, 
the products <«f Carolina and Virgiuia in 1749, j averaging 5 J 8 tons to the acre, lit 1850, 
mid by &alul as growing in New York the same j 3.954,990 tons ; and in 185 J, 4,441,022 tbits ; 
year, ; The culture of tins root extends through 1 the average yield per acre not stated. * In many 
the : whole of Europe, a large portion of Asia, ! parts of Scotland 24 tons to the acre ate raised! 
Australia, the southern end northern parts of The sales of potato--* in the principal inetrdpoli- 
Airioa, and the adjacent islands. Ou the Ameri- tna markets exceed 740,000 tons a year,* Whiph 
end'continent, with the except ion of some sec- arc irresjcective of the sales wliieh take place at 
tions of the torrid isrtne, the culture ranges from railway stations, wharfs, shops, &c. The im- 
Lnhrndor ou the east, mid Nootka Sound on the , ports into the I nited Kingdom average about 
svevt, to (.'ape Horn. Jt resists inore effectually 70,000 tons nnmmlly. Potatoes are etported 
than theeereaU the frosts of the north. In the to the West Indies, Mediterranean, and other 
North Astorioan Union it is princi|ml 1 y confuted j cptarters. For emigrant ships, preserved or 
to the Northern, Middle, and Western .States,; dried potato flour is now ranch used; Thorongh- 
where. froM the coolness of the climate it uc*! ly dried potatoes will always produce a crop free 
-quires n farinaceous consistence highly conducive j from disease. Such is the positive assertion of Mr. 
tot ike support‘of animal life. It lias never been j Bollmnti, one of the professors in the Kusrien 
extensively cultivated in Florida, Alabama, Mis- 1 Agricultural Institution, at Gorigoretskv. In n 
stssippi, and Louisiana, probably from the very interesting pamphlet, I/*s Movens deprevenlr 
greater facility of raising the isweet potato, In Mnladie dcs Pommes dn Terre. Experiences et 
it* more tropical rival. Its jmifection, how- Conclusions de A. N. C. Boll man, Conseitier 
ever, depends ns much upon the soil ns ou d'etat. Professcnr. &c. 8 vo, St Petersburg, 185$. 
the dimatfl' in which it grows; for in the By this gentleman, it is asserted as an ttnquestion* 
rod IteMOj’ nn the banks of Bayou Bumf, in able fact, that mere diy’nig, if conducted at a 
littutoi aiMi ; where the (mid is new, it is said sufficiently high temperature, and continued 
that tuhers nre produced as large, savbun’, and as long enough, is « complete antidote fo tbe 
frafl 4 rom «mter M uiiv raised in other parts of disease.— Simmnd*. 

th^ prMnU. The aauie may be said of those (8552) POT15E, round red cakes bF eotton ; 
gtown at yarmoda, Madeira, the (Hilaries, and Tim inferior kind is imnr^nated eitber WftH, the 

Thfc chief varieties red colouring matter of the pnckly pear, a. 
eaitiwited in 4M NtetJiern States of America are kind is mhde by-impregnatingthei Cotton tMtt'ktt 
tlm:«iirhw. ^ iddl#f|i Tbe niefr kaysur flower, the weeping HyctaiftWs;* 1 AT. 'ifd* 

ner, tbo orange, the &u)t Ste. Marie, the meri- trtrtririU. bubthe btet i* frdm the iSttfibwcH'tSbi 
no, aud Wostemtedl in the Middle aWWes*. ItohummdbriKi; The Btoefe- formsmenav Md 
««• Stetel r ^?nS#wte»‘^tb%>dw, J* toetinb,• durable egbstitute ' < t 15-^^•• f. 
tho orange, nnd tho kVoiterft. itd. The.yidd . (M»8f FOTKJPtTLLA.* i.'0f- : .this 

W%bt#fe# Fotwriilla 'LeAfiamaalHhna,^ 

S ore, bnt gme rs l ly it.isTmtew *280 bttsliels. Motenni4’'f8ii Mit - 4 ^ t 
in^ tihsn / ipnfc team -xlijne«ai^' shir . ■" IJKI^A NT50S ANXIEfNKiii'. 

Km attariEed the tiiliehi ^ this’ plant, 




etts 

w* 


t ■ . ■■ ’ ^tTRRT. 

‘•^SSt tt# t^^S^Lttibbr *ffc- 

tW&tfthfoefoet high.~Ai<*fe«. 

plains m ^ortkerM India, ija the 
cold . 9^ f W“ %*w- 

fekin # «"##«»,», #««* «P»^ 

fouled 'jfo tlfo„Jjje(|gh«Tlea —Roffle, page ?02 . 

IfoxV **?• Iwd. i. p. 4 Si. Syn. Sciudapsus 
U($«nal»St , . . , ,. ,| 

Yusltira, PaKs. | Guj pipul, Deng. 

A large, creeper, the fruit cut iu thiu trans¬ 
verse slices, la the gnj-pipul of the bazars, ami 
highly esteemed as a stimulant touitv— O'Shangh- 
ue»sy,p- 6 ^®* 

(G3*J) POTENTILIA TORMEXT1LLA. 

j|#yr«tfit<AAo»r fttkar, Dime, and l'Jteopr. A na¬ 
tive of Europe, ami officinal; the root is vciy 
rich in tannic add.— O' Shaughuesty, p. 325. 

(6538) 1’OTHOS. Wight gives Pothos dccur- 
siva, 770 ; hetofapliylht, 777 ; officinalis, 778: 
pee|da, 780; pertusa, 781; scaudens, 77® ; 

(6559) PUtTA DELL. A soft; coarse, open- 
grained, light Ceylon wood. 

(6560) POTTERY', Kacantiic Tilet, Cements. 


POtTERY. 

sbcotadtiirte, s<f no gtetft etfffotise WRT be'ibcdVrfed 
by them ; thits fenrfottfogfemehtlS Watrtiiigto'ifo- 
prove the natuirbof their fkfftery. ! Bbt 
eesaful experimentalist Wen 'ittSdo 'fcrifce 
improved pottery 1 iu ipdfa, 'k*f ‘'by'**!®*:. Aldlius 
Jeffreys, the mgeiiious'ih^iittdt i tif the're^rih(toe, 
Who succeeded in making stbnO waf^ Sdiclttt^hter 
bottles, crucibles; fire brick*, t|!e*i &fe;'’VSich 
seem to have been glased bythesiifca Writing 
with the alkaline SShes of the furtftttfe 
O’Shaughnessy greatly improved life 11 pottery dh 
use iu the dispensary of Calcutta, and Whteh* life 
glazed with the borate of lime. The glazed* pot¬ 
tery of Pegu, of which tw’o trefo lurgW jars tw« 
sent, has long been known for its glide not Wfhg 
affected by acids. Dr. Hunter serit SOltte 
excellent specimens of pottery from the SehOOl 
j of Arts at Madras, and for which a prite Was 
j awarded. The ancient |K»tter , s Wheel ill the iusttti- 
! luentwith which the Hindoo works ; ondwhile 
it revolves, with the aid of his naked hands' he 
fashions vessels of elegant forms, many of which 
have been admired as being of classical Shapes, 
and some wotdd appear almost as if they Were 
of Etruscan origin bnt there is no reason to 
believe that the Hindoos-have ever had any 
thing but their own unerring taste to guide 
them. This beauty of forth is equally con¬ 
spicuous in the pottery of SeWan near Patiift, is 


The art of fashioning clay into vessels of a varie- i in that of Azimgurh or of Ahmedalmd, of Mirza- 


tv of shapes, and hardening it by the action of 
heat, is one of the most, ancient of the arts. Frag¬ 
ments of pottery arc every where found among 
the ancient cities of India, as iu those of other 
jarts of the world; pottery, as Broguinrt has 


remarked, affording the best record of the early 
ages of man, as hones do of tlie earth— Hoyle, 
Art* $r. of iiidiit page 476. Bo little is known of 


pore, or of Moradnhnd. 

Some of it is remarkable, also,' for Its 
extreme thinness ami lightness,' showing the 
great skill of the artist, ami making it difficult 
to understand how it kept its shape when' m a 
plastic state, as 1 cannot learn that'the turnihg- 
lathc is used to give a finish to any of tlie'arti¬ 
cles. The painted pottery of JCotali, and" the 


Indian pottery that it is usually described ns be- j gilt pottery of Amrolin, have also been admired 

tug hemispherical iu sluipe. Some of it is no : - ‘ ”*- 1 41 * —--- 

dovbt so, for tlie convenience of being carried on 
die head; but it is a f«wt, that in the recent ex¬ 
hibition of Imtiun pottery, numbers of the best 
judges have greatly admired its elegant, even 
classical gracefulness of form. It is also stated to 

He black* and ml, or yellowish. The days which .. .. ... 

ate generally employed iu the more populous - other information, we might vet infer fronTthe 


The handles and the various oriinments of the 
Ahmedalmd pottery are no dotibt attacltedj ns 
in Europe, by means of slip. Front the speci¬ 
mens of basket-work not ter v sent, there is 
no doubt that, with better materials and a little 
instruction the natives^ febukl excel in'this as 
itt tlie forms of their' lottery. If we ImdF no 


pati of the country. Dr. O’ShangUnessy has ob 
served, “contain So much oxide o! iron and car¬ 
bonate' of lime that the vessels melt into a slag 
at a temperature little above that- of rednesS/’ 
44 Bepomts ofk black stiff day, containing much 
vegetable matter, occur in some districts ; vfes- 
wLuiadp vfitii it sustain S higher tempCfo- 
tero.** ospible : of bduriitg ‘ gteirt ditg^tes 
of Utefc'ffit*;-:; ftfitedter;; ''been ffiseb^tfed ip 
different plirts of iodia. Asdne jgttsrt 'dbject 

fekflobcttg 'irdte^tlic 
owHuafy ai^rS answer tufficfobtly' teA ‘for fois 
Potpbte i'iim sdme pf the forms* 'l»f' iliit'dfTO* 
shaped, 'imqpbse'a fo%r«urfhce tvtftectE 
W^etM^ta^iine*, neytd tSi a Vessd Thfe 


crucililes employed by the goldsmith, by the 
workers in brass, and by the'makers Of cast steel, 
that some very infusible clays are to be found in 
India ; but recent investigations bare provfei’ fhat 
crucibles and firebricks, superior in itifusibiRf^rte 
those made of Stour-bridge clay,have been made 
ili India ; find ffom the white goblets of A foot, 
and the Hght-tfofoured pottery of MndfoS^’ Sk 
welThi' from The ; 4drite bricks steiit from? i tt»if 

Ceded Distrilpte, Wierf thSt them ar. 

usefdt riays wRhqgt f he'fcktta! adrtrittufo Of 
— ktidU-, JtWft: 'if \ 

ueeted ^#ith potfoty ' might bi?;*mlhiH()ned tlfo s 
vrStohily colodfod 'which h«ve 

bdbft f tfee& Fte thfe ddmcs of W'foe of 'thd' tofuh's 
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near Bellii and Agra, ns well at iu Southern i ship; the red and black potteries of India ; the 
India; but 1 cannot learn that the art is at pre- j black and white potteries of North America, the 
sent practised. It was probably introduced by j latter interspersed with fragments ,of bivalve 
the Maliomedaus from Persia. . . j shells ; the irregularly formed and fanciful pot- 

Thc art of inning pottery, or vessels of baked ; tery of South Ameriqa ;—all tin; sc possess a 
earth, is so ancient and so universal that we seek ' distinct individuality which makes them clearly 


in vain for any precise information as to its origin. 
It is alluded to iu that most ancient record, 
the book of Job, and is also repeatedly mention¬ 
ed in other parts of the Scriptures. The potters 
of Samos were celebrated iu the time of Homer ; 
aud great quantities of pottery have been found 
iu Egyptian tombs, which, to all appearance, 
have Lain unopened since the time of tin; Pha¬ 
raohs. The earliest use of pottery was doubtless 
that, of ordinary drinking vessels ; but tbcic was 
also a religious employment assigned to cart ben 
vessels, which has been the means of preserving 
them lor the inspection of after generations. In 
vases of baked earth the ashes of the dead were 
frequently deposited, and even where the practice 
of burning the dead was not followed, si ill vari¬ 
ous earthen vessels have been found placed at 
the head and feet of the skeleton, and sometimes 
hanging on pegs along the sides of the tomb. 
Thus among many distant nations, having dif¬ 
ferent languages, manners, and .superstitions, 
pottery was considered a necessary part of the 
furniture of tombs. The potter’s art is extreme¬ 
ly valuable in nil antiquarian point of view 
While metal is liable to corrosion, and w ood to 
decay, pottery remains almost unalterable, and 
has thus been the means of discovering to later 
ages many points respecting the history, religion, 
customs, and manners of the ancients, which 
must otherwise, have remained unknown. The 
potter's art is represented in all its stages of tin- 
tombs of Thebes. The mixing of the clay w as 
effected by kneading with the foot; after which 
a mass of convenient size was formed with the 
hand, and placed on a wheel of very .si.vqiie con¬ 
struction, aud turned with H.v hand. Ihuiug 
its revolution the forms of the vessel wen- 
made out with the linger -, the handles were 
afterwards atfivlu'i; the objects were placed on 
plauks to dry, IVen carefully arranged in trays, 
and carried to wc oven. Ornamental designs 
were traced withV wooden or metal instrument 


recognisable by the student of this interesting 
! art, while it reveals many valuable facts, taken 
I in connexion with the localities in which they 
are found, their greater or less simplicity, tlieir 
| modes of ornamentation, and the relics which 
they frequently enclose. On the discovery of 
; the extraordinary ruins of Mitla and Falenqwc, 

I in Mexico, not many years ago, numerous spe- 
j ninons of pottery were met with, of a remark- 
| ablv advanced kind for the period assigned to 
’ those ruins, namely, one thousand years be- 
; fore the Christian era. These potteries, al 
j though made without tlie turning lath, are orna- 
! meuted in different eolours. well baked, and eo- 
! wred with a fine vitreous glaze, such ns was un- 
j known to Europeans until about ten centuries ago. 

As other branches of art advanced, so the pot¬ 
ter’s ai t became move and more devehq*ed, un¬ 
til al last a very line hard description of pottery, 
thin and l r.iiisluccut. was invented and manufac¬ 
tured under the name of porcelain, a word, ac¬ 
cording to some, derived from porceUaua, the 
i'nit uguege fora drinking-cup ; according to 
others, fiom the Italian word poreellona, a uni¬ 
valve shell, of the genus ct/pr/ridec or coterie *, 
having a high avelud back like that of the hog 
( parco , Ital ), and remarkable for a white, 
smooth, \ itreous glossiness of surface. This is 
; the more probable derivation, since there is 
; abundant evidence that the w.wii ponWmW exist- 
cd iu the I'.wl language iu the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, avd consequently anterior to the introduc¬ 
tion of ('liinese porcelain into Europe, l'orn- 
faiu is of comparatively remit origin in Europe, 
yet it was commonly known in China more than 
a century before the Christian era,. It was not 
until four or live centuries after that period, 
however, that, tine materials were employed, aud 
that some degree of perfection was attained. 
Still taking the later dale, the porcelain of 
China as a high antiquity, and must have been 
1 made al least 1250 years before our Eng- 


previous to the'baking. There is a general lish porcelain. Whi n the Chinese had acquired 
agreement in the nature ami uses of ancient pot- a certain amount of skill and perfection, 
tery, but at the same time a distinctive eliarac- they appear to have rested eutirely satisfied with 
terbelongiiigtocac.il country and nation. In j the results, aud to have continued producing 
this distinctive character consists the value of pot- them without variation for ages. So exclusively 
tery in an historical pipot of view. The rude and w ere the Chinese the manufacturers of porcelain, 
simple urns of the early inhabitants ot these is- ‘ that it acquired the name of their lainl, and be r 
lands ; the more careful^ ffasbioued pottery of the ! came universally , known (oil its introduction to 
Romans with which, ourtoxmntry abounds; the Europe iu 1518) as China.. For a long period 
simple unglazed earthenwLr of ancient Greece ; J it was also erroneously supposed that the fine 
the more elaborate forms <$)led Etruscan, of which clay necessary for the production of good por- 
the finest specimens are, however, attributed to the celain, consisting of silica ami alumina iu varia- 
Greek potters of the Isle of vSamos, so celebrated bk proportions, and called by the Chinese 
for the delicacy and perfection of their workkan- kaolin, was peculiar , to their land, and that 
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P&ANGOS. 

consequently no country in Europe could 
hope to attain eminence in this manufacture. 

The cermtiic potters clop, is supposed 

by tome'to ^be devivedfrdm *e#irewj«» to mix up. 
Others derivC it'from *^ 0 * an animal’s horn, 
used us a dririKng-cup Otherl, again, sup|>o3e 
it to be from'fro. earth} art, in its widest sense, 
included the (.'reparation of all articles in clay or 
argilhUjtoife matter's, which are submitted to the 
notion of fire ; so that a comprehensive treatise 
on the subject would include the manufacture of 
brides arid tiles, ns well as of the choice.-t speci¬ 
mens of pottery and porcelain. The essential 
ingredients in every kind of clay, and, conse¬ 
quently, in every article in poiterv and porcelain, 
ere silica and alumina. [See Clay.] The pure 
compound silicate of alumina is, it is true, an 
ideal type ; since no clay, or artificially prepared 
poiterv or porcelain paste, is ever free from ad¬ 
mixture with other ingredients, such as bon, 
lime, potash. &c If, however, we remove, from 
the paste either the silica or the alumina, we 
tender it useless for the purposes of the potter ! 
nut by purging the paste of the aecid-ntal in- 1 
givdients, the iron, lime, &c , we exalt those : 
properties which render it fit Tor the preparation ! 
of fictile articles. An intimate mixture of silica j 
and alumina with Witter acquires, by exposure 
to a high t- inper.ittire, the required degrees of 
hardness and density , but for many purpose-, it 
is necessary to impart a certain degree of fusi¬ 
bility, to which end other substances arc u*od in 
various proportion*, capable of forming vitrifia- 
b’c double silicates with ntmninn and silica. 
These substances, diffused through the pa-tc 
formed by the simple silicate of alumina, in sonic 
oases with silica in excess, in others with exerts 
of alumina, greatly contribute to the cohesion 
and hardness of the mass. The various mixtures 
employed in the different b andies of the manu¬ 
facture, have been thus classified by M. Dumas .— 

Silica, aluuuoA. I'iesi type 

Silica, alumina, lime.1 Knrflionware^crnribl'-i 

Silica, nlumina, oxide of iron. » bricks,tiles ciu-aiist:,:tilei« 

SUiea, alumina, lime, oxiila of iron. ) ami I'omnum pottery 

Silica,alumina, |iotaali. Hard pornTiiu 

Silica, alumina, soda ,. -.. Soft porccl.-iin. 

SOica, alumina majrnasla. Piedmont porcelain 

Sikca, alumina, baryta. Stnuawan. 

(65611 PKABANATHA. Seeds or Cassia 
Tora : Ben. Phar. 

(6562) PRANGOS, a genus of Plants of the 
natural family of V-nbA'.ifertr, tribe Smyrnece, so 
named by Dr. Lindley from the name by which 
the only species is known in its Tartarian habi¬ 
tat, whereit was discovered by Mr. Moorcroft, 
la the rieighbOurhOod of Imbal or Dfoz, and 
which he visited for the purpose of examining 
into the reputed qualities of this plant, of which 
the-accounts seemed to border on exaggeration. 
Almost all ttfc knowledge whieh we possess re* 
sjfidlng: tWs plant, -is derived from the observa¬ 
tions of that lamented and enterprising traveller. 


PRA.N'GOS, 

The Prangos Hay-Plant is herbaceous and peren¬ 
nial, having a ‘large fleshy root stalk, usually 
measuring sit the top flrotu 1S to 22 inches in cir¬ 
cumference, and formed by the aggregation of an 
infinite number of crowns or winter-buds, clustered 
together at or above flic Surface of tlib ground. 
Th.se crowns being closely covered by the fibrous 
remains of tue old leaves, are thus pVbtteted 
from the frosts of winter. The crop consists of 
the leave*, whieh rise in abundance ft oin eadh 
| crown, arc finely cut. about two feet in lVtigl'b; 
and have a highly (Vagrant smell, itxtretriely 
similar to that of very good new clover hay. 
This Mr. Moorerol't considered its a most'im¬ 
portant and interesting object of rural economy, 
and says that the properties of Prangos asu 
food appear to be heating, producing fatness in 
a space of time singularly short ; it is also de- 
s 1 motive to the Fasciola hepatica, or Liver-Fluke, 
which in Britain, after a wet. autumn, destroys 
some thousands of sheep by the rot. The last 
mentioned property, of itself, if it be retained bv 
the plant in lBritain, would render it, especially 
valuable to that country. But this, taken along 
with its highly nutritions qualities, its vast yield, 
its easy culture, its great duration, its capability of 
flourishing on land of the most inferior quality and 
wholly iuadapted to tillage, impart to it. a gene¬ 
ral character of probable utility unrivalled in the 
history of agricultural pioduetions. When once 
>u possession of the ground, for whieh the pre¬ 
paration is easy, it requires no subsequent plough* 
i g. weeding, manuring, or other operation, save 
| tiru o' cutting and of converting the foliage into 
j ii.ty. Of its duration lie relates Iliat its seeds, 
j Inning been carried westward along with those 
[ of yellow lucerne, above D years ago, and sown 
! on the ea-hern frontier of Onslnnere, vegetated, 
land that llie plants of the tir-t growth still re- 
i main in a flourishing condition, lie, conceived 
j that by I In* cultivation of this plant, moors and 
! wash-* hitherto uncultivated may be made to 
| procure large quantities of winter fodder, and 
| that the yield of high binds and down* enjoying 
| a considerable depth of soil mav be trebled. Dr. 
Falconer, in his visit to (.‘ashmere and Tibet, 
found it. in the latter, as well as on n low trap 
hill in the former, but not so vigorous in the 
Oashmerian as in its Tibetan habitat. He states 
that though abundant in various directions, the 
Cashmerians do not esteem it of any value. Ar- 
„ri:m, in describing Alexander’s expedition across 
the mountains which he call* ('nueasus and Paro- 
pamisus (iii. 28), says, nothing but Silphium 
and the Turpentine-Tree grow there, notwith¬ 
standing which it is very populous, and multi¬ 
tudes of sheep and neat cattle are seen, for they 
feed upon Silphium, of which U<a sheep especi¬ 
ally are very fond. This bears so dole a resem¬ 
blance to the Prangot, both in locality and pro¬ 
perties, that it is as likely to have been the 5/7- 
phitm of the ancients, at the assafertida plant. 








PRAWN. 


rRE-MNA LAHFOI.IA. 


■vvKicU it is supposed to be by others.— Eng. 
Cgc. 

(8563) PHAN• JUSl PAHVLARIA. Vbbn. 
Fiiurasulioon, north of India, near .Drnz. This 
plant constitutes excellent fodder for cattle, fut- 
teas quickly, and destroys the “ liver fluke” of 
sheep. Mr. liovle cousidevs this one of the 
plants which yielded the Silphium of Alexander’s 
historians.—'/ 'ihanr/knessy page. 369. ’Hie cele¬ 
brated I’rnngos Hay plant Grass was discovered 
by Mr. Moorcroft, in libet, and found by him 
to be employed as winter fodder for sneep and 
goats, and frequently for neat cattle. Mr. M , 
writing; from the neighbourhood of Ihoz, des- 
cribes tlic Francos IJay plant as producing f.<t- 
ness in a space of time singularly short, and like 
wise as being; destructive to the River Fluke ; 
he therefore justly concluded that it would be an 
invaluable ncquistion to any country to the cli¬ 
mate of which it was suited, as its highly nu¬ 
tritious qualities, its vast yield, its easy cultu c 
its pre.at duration, its capability of ibmriAi.iiig on 
lands of the, most inferior quality and wholly 
tmndapted to tillage, imp an to it a gettvai 
character of probable utility utmvall <1 in the 
history of agricultural productions. \\ itett mice 
in the pnsae-sion of the ground, for which the 
preptyation is easy, it mpti'c* no subs quern 
ploughing;, weeding innimmig, orotli t operation, 
save that of cutting ami of converting the foliage ; 
into liar.”—( M< oreroff in a letter to \\. Hut , 
terwmth Raylev, K-q, formerly Chairman of the 
Court of Directors.) Various attempts have been ' 
made to introduce, the Francos JIn\ )ilant into 
Great liritnin, but hithmto uttsucces'fullv ; and. 


(6665) PREMNA,'« genus of Plants of the 
natural family of Ferlenucea, which is eharac 
terised by .a cup-shaped calyx, a 5-cleft bilabiate 
corolla. Stamens 4, didynamous. Drape pea- 
shap d, with a 4-celled nut. The species con¬ 
sist of shrubs and small trees, which are indi¬ 
genous itt Asia and Australia, having opposite 
leaves, inflorescence in terminal cymes, with 
small flowers. The majority of the species are 
remarkable for tne fetid odour of their lenvee ; 
though those of P. cordifolia are somewhat fra¬ 
grant, and those of P. eicul*nta are employed 
as diet by the natives of Chittagong. P. integri- 
ftj/tti has roots of a burning taste, with leaves of 
a hircim* odour. The leaves, applied to the 
head, are said to cure headache, and a decoction 
of the roots is employed as a stimulant in fevers, 
tlutuicniv, frc. P. Inf ‘folia has wood of n white 
colour mi l firm texture, employed for various 
economical pm poses, itt which it agrees in chai- 
acter nit it the teak trees. Chadian aroorea, and 
others which belong to the same natural family. 

- Eng. Cgclopadia, Of this genus, Dr. M ight, 
in leones, gives Cordifolia , 14-83 ; glaberrima, 

1 1-54 ; i t grifolin, 1469 ; latil'olia, 869 ; serrati- 
folia, 1469 ; thvrsoiden, 1485 ; tomentosa, 1+68 ; 
Wightiana. 1485. 

(6566) PREMNA 1NTEGH1FOLIA. Lin. 

Verbcn era*. Iron. 1469. 

Mnounay niantrn, Tam 
The green*. 

M K corny, also 1 (ilicbbnonclli Koora, 

Passoo-mumup kccrn r Tki . 

i a m • Uiniic munda, Saks. 


it is probable it will cmiy suc'Vtd. ami hr \.du 
able in a climate, similar to that where u is found 
indigenous, The Pran^os is highly valued in 

the cold and arid region of 'fillet, where it is . , . n n »i * 

i i • i Ar A common but usually small tree, so that the 

™kT'*'\r u"/ 1 ! 11 Oou ’ P* ‘timber is only useful for common purposes.— 

l ,9),U<m s l, woul l ,, v.ilunlili, „ lor l,.v l ra ,„ „ f lM , „ ce Lf . ve,, 

nml rat If ... Kmop.,,,, ...»... In, , K , our p „. SSP ,a in .he haul' i 

tound m lihet, and also most idmudau? v on , , . * OM + rttlP! . ir 

t , . ...... ,, 4 . * . u -i t! b\ the natives m soups and curry. — Jtufrey* 

Ahntoong, a low trap lull m the valn-y ot i adt- |U) . alul bitu . rifc! 1 ,. imi in decoction as 

mere ; but there » was not so vigorous, as m it.- a c ,. lial ., ;|ll sloma ,| lic ; decoction of the leaves 
hbetnn luibitat. 1 hough abundant m vttnoti* u ,, a m aml flatulence. (RAeede.) O'Shanak- 
dnections, the < aHtnu-nans do nc esteem H o! 4SC. The root has a s m.cwhat warm 

any value. attd Dr Falconer >* ot o- tnnm turn |, it ^ uai an agrL . Ca ble smell, and is pre- 

its important has been tnnen over-eslnnated. in lU>a lu tlecUl . tio „7 as a , llU e cordial and sto- 
couseqmmce ol its wing the only food tn mam mar!u , iu li!Vei5 . ull(i ou „ t | ler occasions requiring 
ot the bleak and barren fnc.s of I,bet. I;. ; , u ., !icillM of tUia n „, ure .-^ MatMeIp.90. 
Cashmere, where lar lrorn n uetieteney ( I ii rhtirc ; _ ^ 

there is actually a supt ral'andattee > i paMtire 1,6567) PdbMN-VjpA 11FOLIA* **4 

grasses, it is necessarily much less esteemed. Fed da Nelicekurra, Tit. cIiub^ 

The Prangos will, therefore, most probably be a A native of most parts of the coast oP™ **' 


The Root. 


fihfbhoonrl!i wvyrjp, 
Tfi . 


Moonmd r.iyr, Tam. 
Ugniemamda, Saks. 


a c -Mini ami stomachic : decoction of the leaves 
list'd iu t\>lic ami flatulence. (R/uedt.) O'&hcingh • 
itrsfiy. p. 4SC- T he root has a s micivi.al warm nud 
bit.i iidi taste, an agreeable smell, and is pre* 
^ciibod, iu decoction, as gentle cordial and sto¬ 
machic in feveii). and oil other occasions requiring 
medicines of this nature.— Aim Mat.Mtd.p. 90. 

(G*>h7) PPiGMN.0(iATlFOUA, 

Pedda Nelleek-urra, TjCI*. clain, 

A native of most parts of the coast op 1 ™ ^ 


valuable acquisition only in countries devoid of j mamlel though by no means common/^^ w .^ 
good natural pasturage aud of wmeh the climate j be a small tree ; flowers during iht jfl8 F^ 011 
is favourable to its sn-owth.— Rvvlt\ Pro, lirs. TTic wood is firm, white end used# 1 vf hne 


(6564) PRAWN. 
Evrttl, Tam. 
Jvrngha, Duk. 


Roicllco Tel. • 
Oodang. Malay, 


i economical purpose#, the leaves bsf P^ r " 


Jins. Mat. Med p 155. M. f. & 


strong though not disagreeable so 
much used in carries by the nit 


ma m vana- 
ihe Chinese 
I, and that 
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6503} PREMNA SERRATIFOLIA. 
Mu»n* keer*y, Ta*. ! 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
either best suited to his-disorder or such as alone 


. Munnss keenty, Ta«. i ate acceptable to his capricious appetite. The 

Ijcnvss sued similar to those of P. Integrifolia. | process proposed by Mr. Forsyth appears recent* 

The native* are veryfond of these two species.— j Iv t ■ have been put ipto execution with very 

_ i nn . ) _1.' .. __.. .* .. ...wlnu < hit nnionf /X f' M 


PREMNA TOMENTOSA, Yeiibe- 

sace.«, Icon. 1468. 

Kolouttay teak niartun, I am. 


put ipto execution with very 
eon«ulerab'e success under the patent of M. 
Masson. Mead Gardener to the Horticultural 
Society of Paris. The gentleman has succeeded 
in preserving in a very perfect trimmer variotts 


in in a ven jpuuvtt nimmvi 

A small tree, the wood hard and close grained, ; descriptions of vegetables and fruits, the sub* 
of a brownish yellow colour, well fitted for | stances thus preserved are dry and shrivelled, 
ornamental pu<]>oscs.— Wight. It is a native of j contain but little water, and it is evident from 
the mountainous parts of the Circars — Rohde. ! their appearance that a very essential part of the 

(6570) PRESENTS IN JAPAN. There arc j piece*;? of preservation consists in the nbstrac- 
three articles which, in Japan, always form part i tiou ol tl.c water which forms so very consider* 
of an Imperial present. These are rice, dried j able a portion of the weight and bulk of nearly 
fi*h and dogs. Some also said that charcoal j all vegetables and fruits. When vegetables thus 
was always included. Way these sh -uld have j prepared arc immersed in water for some tuno 
been selected, or what they' particularly symbo- j they swell up become soft and tender and resume 
lize, was not learned.— American Expedition to ! to a very great extent, the appearance, colour 
Javan p 429. ; and flavour proper ti) them in the lVesh state 

(0571) PRESERVED PROVISION'S, sup- i M. Ma <soii has managed to preserve completely 
nlv of fresh meat and vegetables is essential not | spinach, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, beans, peas, 
only to tne comfort but even the health. Until i sliced carrots, parsnips, potatoes, apples, &c. 
recentlv this object could only be obtained in the • Having ourselves submitted samples of each of 
navy by taking on board a large quantity of live ; these fruits and vegetables to examination we 
Stock, the maintenance of which at >ea for weeks j are in a position to speak from personal know 
and months was not only very expensive but. the ! ledge and observation and are enabled to state 
supply thus procured was constantly lamentably j that tin- results obtained apparently in so ^mple 
short of the demand. The result of thi- detici- i a manner are really surprising. In the ordi- 
eney of fresh provisions frequently displayed it inary nede, tin* article to be preserved is 
s. lf in the prevalence of scurvy and other div«r-! placed sometimes in the raw state hut gene- 
ders, now happily nearly eradicated, but wide!; rally cooked in a tin canister, the lid of which 
have been computed to have slain more sea-| i- soldered down but. is perforate.! with a 

men than ever fell in action. But by the , small aperture, or pin hole. It is then subjected 

art of preserving supplies, when tin* earth i-to tin* action of eitliei steam, boiling water, or 
covered with snow and when vegetation serin* I a muriate o| lime bath, until the (’.intents of the 
extinct—locked upas it were in the icy gra-p of , c.iiiMer, if not previously divs-.*d, have become 

death._our tables may be loaded "with the I about two-thir.ls cooked. The aperture in the 

choicest, vegetable productions of tin- spring of j cover i* then closed, and the canister audits 
the summer'and of the autumn. When tin sal- ; contents are once more submitted for a shorter 
mon. the turbot, the mackerel, the lob-ter and period.--that is until the article is completely 
other dainties of the ocean have become unfit for ! drc'-ed -tr> tiie operation <>f heat. As soon as 
food or have left our rivers and onr shores, a sufli- 1 it has become cold the canister is covered over 

cient supply would remain ready fur u*e in the j with a coating of paint ; its prepaiatmn is then 

canisters in which thev are cooked, and which will complete, and it is removed to the proving 

preserve them for us in full flavour The free I room- The proving room is simply an apart- 

denizens of the air and of tlw forest will be also j meat tim temperature of which has been 

at Pur command at all seasons and at period* j mi>-d to the degree most favourable to de- 

when the sportsman could not reach them or j composition. Il the operation of preservation 
when otherwise they would lie unfit for our eon- t lias been well performed, the top a..d hot* 

sumption. Both the animal and vegetable, king- 1 ..*' «“ 

dom would thus he at oitryon.rnand in all periods 
pd seasons to administer to the wants and «up- 
of the stomach and to renuer our kitchens 
i,, palone independent of the winds and of the 
in tF* and of the mutations of the seasons hut 
whlel ^ ^ aW9 w kich regulate t'ic economy 
j Bl ^untied Nature By this art the house- 
the adc 11 dd to his usually limited bill of 
any dainties and indulgences not other- 

AlUlyBb _t i T’k^ oUa mav paib. 


'lhc invalid also may com- 
t^nsoT ti ^ * 5 M>ment f 8 notice those ai tides oi die! 


tom nt* t hf* rani'■ter, also, in some cases, 
tin* will have lallcn in, c>r Ikivc. (* tilapscul 

to some extent: tiiis imlicati^ flit exhaustion of 
tin* air wit lain, ami is ivLOtpiut! by Urn maim- 
f.icfurcr ;is a tnlrrabiy co:itc( j)ioof llv.it the 
proerss has been properly combn tcJ, If, how¬ 
ever, after some days'exposure in the proving 
room, the top end bottom of the canister first 
become flat, and subsequently even convex, it i& 
n certain sign, that the content# have u d been 

,„, v _ t well cured, ami that they are not in :i condition 

ides of diet to k^ep inr any length of tiuu*. Sue!i euniHcrs 
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PftEfeEItV ED PBUV IX IONS. 

han therefore to be. either rejected, or cite su**, i 
jeett'd to the- same process over again It should j 
bt known that ii is not only boiled provisions 
vrhi;h jnav he pn served by the above process, 
but roasted also, witli but a little extra care. 
The chief articles employed for the preservation 
of organised substances, arc salt, sugar, oii 
charcoal, acetic acid, or pyroligneous acid, and 
alcohol salt is used iri the curing of fish of different 
kinds, bacon, luuns &c., in the pickling of pork, 
and in the corning of beef. Suit, possesses gtent 
affinity for water which it abstracts largely frmn 
the substance to which it is applied and t » 
which affinity its power as a preservative aunii 
is mainly due. Its effect in abstracting water 
from meat is well seen, in the picklinu of poik, 
in the large amount of fluid termed brine which 
escapes from the meat. L'nforiunuU'iy the rfi'.ct 
of salt in its application t<> the pivsc.-vaiiou of 
meat is not confined to the removal of vvvtoi ; 
it hardens tint fibre so as i, > render it t uigh and 
indigestible ; and at the same time the water, tic 
discharge of which it. occasions dissolve s out of 
the meat several of it u mod important ou-ii u- 
ents, <\3 the album 11 . Kreatiuc, Iviv.iriiiun', l.ict'c 
acid, and soluble, phu-phals. Again tlii^ -.ib-d 
meat, by the smb-npumt boiling t > winch it i> 
subjected, basils mil ilivi prop rli.s si i •! fart he: 
impaired, lor this extracts much of the ge.at nc 
Htul osmazoiiie, thus at length lit.‘If rNc o! tiic 
incut is left besides the fibre which i> mj insolubie 
and eonijifirativi ly destitute of noinisiimcnt. 
Salt exerts the same elfcct on vegetable sub 
stances as on nnimal : this U seen in its applica¬ 
tion to sliced eueumlcT? and other vegetable. S.iit 
and water, termed " brine, ’ is largely employed 
by pickle-makers for keeping a ivscrved stack 
ready for use, at a’l times and in all seasons, of 
the. different kinds of vegetables mad by them 
for pickling. The larger makers have, some hun¬ 
dreds of hogsheads filled with various v< getables, 
in some beans, in other*, gerkius, &:■•., thus 
preserved in salt and vvao-r. \\c. hav« lu-n 
given to understand that they keep well lor 
months in this way. The salt mid water is se. 
lected in preference to vinegar on the '-'orr o 
economy. Sugar is principally employed for 
preserving fruits, either entire or in the state of 
Jam or marmalade. In ihe condition of symp 
it is semi sol d, and operates partly by the bar¬ 
rier which it interposes to the. free access of the 
atmosphere to the surface of ihe fruit, and pa illy 

in consequence of its b-ing a n m nitrogenous 

substance. 

The use of oil as a presurvarive medium 
is extremely limited ; sardine*, and anchovies 
are ncurly the onty articles commonly put 
up in oil. It appears to operate in the 
same manner as sugar. The powerful ef¬ 
fect <»f charcoal retarding jnitresoeuee in 
meat and even in restoring tainted meat to a 
state of sweetness, is well known. Its action is 


PRESERVED, PROVISIONS. 

«*— to its property ofabsorbing.. gases * : au<l ef¬ 
fecting their oxydation as .rapidly as they are 
developed from the decomposing meat end .which 
is made to preserve at least the appeeraaosof fresln 
ness. The use of dilute acetic add or viMjpir 
is confined to the preservation of vegetable sub¬ 
stances, anti is employed principal]) by -pickle 
makers. We are not aware that its mode of 
oneration is well understood, it problddy acts 
chiefly bv the coagulation of the vegetable albu 
men which it occasions Pyroligneous acid, which 
is an impure kind of acetic acid, possessing a. 
smoky flavour, is applied in two ways to the 
preservation and curing of such articles as. 
hams and red herrings, either in the fluid, 
state on in that of vapour; in the hitter case it 
prexx-vds from the wood or turf employed in the 
drying, and which being continually formed and 
evolved during tin-, imp rfect combustion of Uie 
wood or tint' gradually penetrates into every 
part of the meat, imparting the flavour which is 
so much esteemed. Ju action is no doubt the 
■ same as that of acetic acid. Alcohol is but little 
used iu the preset ration of alimentary substances, 
.dt hough some fruits, ns cherries, are often 
nroserved in brandy. F*r the preservation of 
iiu.it unical preparations il is the best liqnid 
known. Its action is in part due to its affinity 
for water. 

(flu 7 ) Pemmican -Pennnicnn consists of 
the. muscular fibre of beef baked and reduced to 
a coarse powder. The preparation of the article 
lias been described to us as follows.—The beef 
iriiunied and deprived as far as possible of fat 
is cut into slices, which arc placed on metallic 
plates, and baked unth it la aunts dry, hard, 
an i cooked, lastly, the slices are reduced to a 
coarse, and fibrous powder. Them ticks in this 
slate, constitutes what is known »s common 
pemmican. There arc, however, other pre¬ 
parations of pemmican • thus a proportion 
of fatty matter is commonly added with the 
intention of vectoring the fat, of which 
the meat was necessarily deprived, in order that 
it might be baked and thus^rcude.ring it the bet¬ 
ter adapted to serve ell the purposes of nutrition 
and respiration. Again, to this mixture of mui- 
cnlar fibre and lat, in some cases sugar is added, 
and in others, currants. Pemmican is prepared 
at (iosport in large quantities for the use of the 
navy, and wc believe, is considered to form, a 
valuable and nutritive article of diet. We have 
been informed that the North Star, which 
proceeded iu search pf Sir John Franklin, 
had a large supply on board. It w used, t par¬ 
ticularly that with sugar, mixed, with, the cocoa 
given for breakfast, and the other kinds, with 
gruel, broth, or soup. Further information iu 
regard to the preparation and use ofpemiuican 
w ill be found we believe, iu •' Sir John Richard¬ 
son's Arctic Boat Voyage.” Of nil the processes 
used for the preservation of vegetable substances. 
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taert appears t • be none so satisfactory *1 that 
of J4. Masson. That fruits preserved in botiles \ 
oaoon iiay to tbe method of Mr. Sadlingtoo lose 
considerably in flavour,is unquestionable, yet 
d m process on ine whole, yields valuable results- 
We believe that the most effectual menus of 
preserving fruit is by immersion in syrup *, the 
expence of this, however.is too great to allow of its 
m in nil cases. -— Food andits adulteration , p. 428. 

(6573) PRESERVES, &c. The C'hhie-e candy 
many things which are not considered lit for such 
purposes elsewhere, as millet seeds, bamboo 
shoots, slices o' the lily root, Sti,., these are hawk - 
«d about the streets. Ginger root, preserved in 
sugar, is the most common sweetmeat exported ; 
it is made of the tender roots of the ginger plant 
(Zingiher officinalis), and when good tins a bright, 
i-ppearnnee, a dark red color, and is somewhat 
translucent. If the roots are old, the conserve 
will be stringy, tough and tasteless Much of 
this kind of sweetmeat is carried to India for 
consumption there, and for re-exportation to 
England and the Continent ; the export to the 
United States is c nsidernble ; also to Sydney, 
South America, Jce. Other kinds of conserves, ns 
w lornpee, guava, ami pear, jelly, citron, kumqnal, 
ornnges &e &r., are also sent nbroa I ; the total 
exportation maybe put down at. JO,'MO boxes, 
value about $5",0>0. A box is estimated itt 25 
catties. 

(0574) l’RK’KLY PEAK, OpuoHa Dillenii, 

(-ACTlts Indk:i;s. The hedge prickly pear is 
often seen in gardens, atul its large ycilo-.v 
flowers are quite, ornamental. Tim natives of 
Tennsserim regard it ns a species of eujdiorb.a. 

■Mason. 

(6575) PRIMULA. Tun Puim rose. This 
fami y of plants includes the Auricula, 
Polyanthus, and the Priinr.se They all form 
in Europe ornamental border flowers ; but will 
not succeed in S. India — Ridd’ll. Wight gives 
Primula dentieulata, 21 00. 

(6576,) PRINCE’S FEATHER, Cklosia. 
This is the most elegant plant, when cultivated 
by the Karens, that I ever saw of the amaranth 
tribe. It is not tbe prince’s feather of English 
writers Amarantus hypochondria am, but a species 
of Celosia which bears a long pendulous droop 
ins panicle or plume like Roxburgh’s 0. cerana, 
but it is a different species There are two 
varieties, one with bright yellow flowers, the 
other with red,— Mason. 

(8577)PKINIA (llorsfield), a genus of Birds. 
It has the following generic character:—Bill 
rather lengthened, much compressed, entire; 
rictus ,smooth, wings rounded, tail broad and 
cuneate v feet large, strong.— wain son. 

(fi*7S) PRINIA FAM1LIARIS may betaken 
ns an example. It is the Prinva of the Java¬ 
nese, Familiar Creeper of Latham. It is abun¬ 
dant in many parts of Java, near villages and 
gardens, in the confines of which, among trees 


PROCELIiARrD.E. 

and shrubs, it builds its nest it is a sprightly 
bird, sporting among the branch*s in shot end 
rapid Rights, and has received its native name 
from its livelv and pleasant note*.*- Horsfirld. 

(6579) PRINSEPIA, a genus of plants of 
the natural family of Gk>'ysolmlanace*t so named 
b> Dr. Roylc in honour of James Prinsep;, Score* 
tarv of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. The genus 
consists of only a single species, remarkable for 
its thorny appearance, but it may be considered 
typical i f the labours of the individual whom it. 
is dcs gned to commemorate, as, early in tha 
season, it is conspicuous for the abundance of 
its inflorescence, arid, later, for that of the 
purple-coloured berries with which it is loaded. 
The seeds are large, niul yield by expression an 
oil which is highly esteemed by the mountaineer* 
of the Himalayas, where it is indigenous, and 
which by Europeans is thought, a good substi 
lute for salad oil.— Kng. Ci/c. 

(6580) PRINSEPIA UTILIS, is a common 
nonh-west Iiimlaynn plant, only found at 8 00 
feet in Sikkim : h. is employed in hedges— 
Hooker, Him. Jour. I’ol. II. ptUjO 291. 

(6581) PEI ON O DON, Dr. Horsficld’s name 
lor a feline form ( Fi lls gracilis, Dclundung of 
the Javanese), and placed by him in a separate 
section under the name of Prionodontidre, between 
Vtlix and Hiverm. (‘Zoological Researches in 
Java.’) Mr. Stvninson remai ks (‘Classification 
of Quadrupeds’), that of the genus Prionodon, 
nt. present., but one specie-* has been found ill 
Java. As a familiar appellation, expressive, in 
aii probability, of its analogy to the Sorecidtf, 
Ik: terms it I he Shrew (’at. 

r. 11 fi S 

IuriMii«, •- ; ('ll nines,-; Molars,- mm 39. 

l\ 11 0 0 

(6582) PRIONODON GRACILIS, has the 
tail elongated, nnindnted, cylindrical ; body pale 
flavescc.nt, with four very wide, dorsal bands and 
two narrow anal bands; two broad lateral stritt, 
the narrow cervical striae, the numerous humeral 
and femoral spots, and the seven caudal rings 
very deep brown.— Hors field. 

Or. Hoisfn Id discovered this animal in 
1S06, during the early period of his researches 
in the distr;t *>f Blambangan, situated at the 
extremity of Java ; the natives distinguish it by 
the name above given. Hr. llorsfield was not 
able to ascertain that it is found in any other 
part of the island, or that it has another name; 
but he states that even in Blambnngan it is 
rarely met with. He notices it as inhabiting 
the extensive forests which, with the exception 
of the capital of Bnnyuwanyi and a few small 
village, cover that district. He obtained but 
little information as to its habits and manners, 
and record* nothing on the subject beyond wliat 
we have mentioned.— Eng. Cgc. 

(6583) PROCELL A RID/E, a family of Oce¬ 
anic Birds belonging to the order Natutvres. 
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IVy are well known to the seamen when far cd at their extremity ; their base is veiy much 
from land, an<l with which his superstition was j widened. The edges of the upper mandible 


•once tnerra busy Hum it i- now ; but oven at the 
present day th y are not iihfeqnentty regarded 
Ton ominous, aud many a hnrd*a*wcnthcr old 
quarter-muster still looks upon ‘ Mother Cares V 
Chickens’ as the harbingers of a storm. Though 
zoologists have differed os to the genera to be 
included in this extraordinary group, they Imve. 
been pretty well agreed as to the forms which 
should be congregated in it. The genus Pro- 
cvUaria of Linnaeus was formed by that great 
zoologist for tiie Petrels, and if. is closely follow¬ 
ed by his genus Diomrdm (Albatrosses), between 
which and the Petrels there are many points 
of resemblance both iu their structure and 
their pelagic habits. [Dromedrina ; Larip.e.J 
Prince Bonaparte (‘ Geographical aud (nmpar.i 
tive List,’ 4 888) makes tin* Pmcrltaridtr the 
thirty-fourth family of the bids, and places them 
between the Laridrp ami tue Coh/m/>id<r. It in ; 
eludes • lie genet a Diontrdea. Pro>'cll<u in, P'\ffi- ' 
nus, and TAolnanidrom*. Mr. G. 11 (Lay (‘ Li-t 
of the Genera of Birds,’ ) 35 t) makes the Dio- | 
Died'irue the first sub-family of the 1 ar'uLr ThL j 
sub-family comprehend* the genera Prlerunuiiira, 
Puffintti, Duption, Thuhifsidi ouiu, Wtnjellnx Pro- •, 
crllarin , Diomede*, and Prion M. Temmiiick. j 
in his * Manual’y2nd part, ISJ(I), arranges till 1 
the Petrels under the generic name Pron-llnria, 
Linn., but divides them into the following sec¬ 
tions :— 

1. Petrels nropeilv so-called, P. placiPis. 

2. P. Pt'jjinus , P. Amjivrmn. and P. ob- 

tcurn. 

3. Swallow-like Petrels (Petrels Hirondelles). 
P. Peldf/ica, and P■ Leach ii.. 

(6384) Duption. — D. fty/e/wjr, Stephens; Pro- 
celtariit Capeunie, Linn. ; ("ape Pigeon of the 
English ; Peilitada of the Portuguese, may be 
taken as an example of this form. Its plumage 
is variegated with brown and white 'Hie total 
length of one measured by M. Lesson was Id 
inches, that of the tube of the nostrils 6 lues. 
The testicles weie rather deep-gray, the lavnx 
had two muscles proper to it., and the total 
length of the intestinal tube was l 7 inrlus M. 
Gnrnot communicated to M. L< a species 
which the latter believed to be new, with an * la- 
borate description and anatomical details, which 
M- Lesson quotes at. length. 

(6585) Prion. The type of this genus is 
the Blue. Petrel (prorrttnriu pitta fa and P 
ccernlm, Gindin) discovered by Forefer. Mam 
individuals were taken du.ing tlm voyage of 
the * Coouille,’ in 5$° S. Int. The f Rowing 
is from M. fimnot’s description of an individual 
of this species, which, in the form of its 
bill at least, appears to be lending the way 
towards the Lamdlibranchintc Palmipedes. It 
is distinguished from the other IV cels by the 
disposition of its bill. The maw’ «»!•• are hook- 


are directed a little outwards; they present with¬ 
in a projecting border striated transveisely ; %We 
interval which separates them exhibits a small 
groove. The tongue is very thick and the mouth 
very dilatable. Total length, from the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, 11 inches (Freuch). Length 
of the nasal tube 3 lines. Extent of wing* 40 
inches. Size a third larger than 77m lastidroma 
pc!aniro. ; upper part of the body ashv-blue or 
gray-blue, deepest on the head and on the witigs. 
A blackish baud cuts across the wings and the 
i lower part o* the back near the origin of the tail. 
] This portion is deepest in colour ; the extremity 
i of tie- tail has the same blacki*h deep-blue tint ; 

| lower part of the body and wings white ; above 
| the tail a line of a blue tint; bill and eyes plum* 

[ beous blue ; middle of the upper mandible and 
tube of the nostrils blackish. 'Hie middle tail* 
feathers are rather the longest, which gives the 
tail a rounded appearance. 'I he same author give* 
an interesting detail of the nnntomv of the bird. 
— Enq <'t/r. 

(G.-iSfi)"Pltosoris SriCIGKRA. 

V.mjinmu:n Pullu.a, I’aM. | Tsh.imie Ttft. 

Panmibny marum, Tour A thorny tree* 
not uncommon in the black cotton soils, 
attaining a larp* size in Mysore. 'Wood strong, 
hrinl, straight grained, and family worked. The 
foia^e. of tne ;r«c and tlie character of the wood, 

| olosdv resembles that of its congener Acacia sun- 
j dra, Wight No 84. This tree attains a con- 
* sidcrablo sizt' and the timber is strong and hard, 
list’d for bandy wheels and o«her common pur- 
noses. A specimen of this wood supported 592 
! lbs. Is it the same as the vimny marum r The 
j botanical specimens which accompany both bc- 
i lon-ed to IVosopis spicigcra. r lhe specimens 
; brought to l)r. Wight under this name were not 
’ in flower,but seem (jnite identical with those of the 
punemkix ; this therefore is, he believes, the Ta- 
! mool, the oilier the Mallavalum name, The wood, 

i . . • 

; if I have not mistaken tin* species, is very string, 

| sustaining nearly fibo lbs ; is hard,straight-grain* 
j ed and ea*ily wmked, but it may be another 
1 name for ourreiiga’dy, the f Huge of which is very 
j like that ofi'iosoi.is spicigera— Wight. This pod 
[ is about an inch in circumference mid f om six to 
j twelve long. When ripe it contains a quantity 
j of a mealy substance which has R sweetish taste, 

| and is eaten by the natives.— Aimiit, p. 3^4. 

| (638?) PROSOPIS Sl’JClGERA? Ml?io- 

se.e, Roxb. t. f>3. 

runamlmj wood, Exe. | Pamunhia marum or 

{ Vuuuv marum. Yxm- 

(6593) PROTEA. Proteacke. Tlicse plants 
arc natives of the Cape, and would be found 
difficult to cultivate from their fleshy roots ; the 
soil best suited for their growth is light loam' 
mixed with sand, they require great *tt< utioifas 
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return 

tbev suffer cither from a want or excess of water. 
—KUfdM. 

(6589) PBOTIUM CAUDATUM. Tere* 

ttWTttACEJJ. 

Malay Kloovy, Taji. 

fi moderate sized tree ; the wood as shown by 
the branches is very brittle and lull of sap, ap 
patently of no vmluc.— Wight. 

(6590) PRUNELLAS. 

Aloo Bokhara, CfZ. Hind. Pkhs. 

Have a reddish-yell *w colour, and a swei-t 
grateful taste, with a slight and pleasant acidity. 
They are a variety of piunes, an<i me brought to 
Bombay from the Persian Gull.— Fuulhier. 

(6 591) PRUNES. 

Aloo Bokhara, Guz IIind. Peas. 

A species of dried plum, of which there 
are many varieties. They are generally of an 
oblong shape, and sweet taste, and ai e pre¬ 
pared in France, Germany, Portugal, and other 
paits of the Continent. Those procurable in 
Bombay, are brought from the Persian Gulf.— 
E»g. doc. 

(15592) lT’UNUS, a genus of Arborescent 
Rosaceous Plants, belongs to the Amygilah ous 
division of the order, and comprehends seveud 
of our do nesiic friths. The Clieny, Bini-C'ln r- 
ry, Plum, Damson, Sloe, Bullnee, and Apricot, 
are all compicliended in the genus as limited by 
Linliaeits; but ill the opinion of some mo.urn 
botanists, the true Plums require, to be sepa.ated 
from the others, and should exclusively con.-ti- 
tute the genus Primus, while the otln: s are to 
be considered as belonging to two other genera, 
represented hy the t lieirv and the Apricot. In 
this view of the subject, each genus is characteris¬ 
ed thus:— 

(6598) .tnucniaco, the Apricot. - Urn pc wool¬ 
ly outside. Stone blu^t ai one end, sharp point¬ 
ed at the other, with a furrow passing ail round 
it, and an even surface. Young leaves rolled up. 

(H.‘>94) Cerasuv, ti.e Cncrn.— Drupe smooth., 
without bloom. Stones roundish, smooth. Young 
ie ..vea folded flat. 

(6595) Pruuus, the • Plum. Drupe smooth, 
covered with bloom. Slone sharp-pointed at 
each end, furrowed all round, and smooth on the 
surface. Young leaves r. lied up. Of the Pium 
genus, thus restricted, there is in common 
use the Garden Plum {P. domestica), with all its 
numerous varieties, the Pmiiaee \P. msihliu) , an.I 
the Sloe (P xphwsit). These plants are distil) 
guished specifioallv b\ botanists, but appareuth 
without leason. It is the opinion of the b>sl 
experimental physiologists, that the Sloe of our 
hedges was the origin of the others; and cer¬ 
tainly there is not more difference between a 
Sloe and a Greengage than there is between a 
German Quetsche and au English White Mag* 
num-Bonum Several other species belong to 


■ • •' Tsn>rt-M. 

the genus, but they are of no moment, with the 
exception of a plant called Primus coccoiuUia, 
widen inhabits the mountains of Calabria, ami 
has a great reputation in Italy on account of 
the tonic qualities of its baA.— OjC. 
j (1559(5) PRUNES AiiMENlACA. AMYO- 
i DaUKE.S. 

Z od all), 11 Ilf P. 

The Apricot. Tins tree grows to a large 
size in urn dens of the Deccan, it l>l'>ssoms at 
j the Mime season as the peach, tyom January' to 
; March ; the fruit forms and a'tains the size of 
j a common marble, after which it falls off, and 
; this no care can prevent. Many efforts have 
| been made to get buds to fake both on the peach 
j and almond stocks but without success, attempts 
1 lo graft it by approach have hitherto been un* 
i successful : the- tree gr uvs well >m the first range 
' ot tiie Himalaya-, bearing abundance of fruit 
in the months of .May and June. Propagated 
[ in the .same wav as the peach.— Riddell, 

[ (659?) PRUNES CEHASUS. 

j Vmlitlll. UlSft 

j The Cherry. This true is not found in ant 
J part of the Deccan ; but abounds wild in the 
I hills north of lU*yrah Dlmon, producing n small 
common (duel; fruit lit only for preserves, &cv—* 
IluhlrU. 

(65118) PRUSSIAN BLUK, But PuussxaTK 
of liu)N t Putin Ferk«>cvanjs, Kkuko-Rrussi- 
a rK or I icon, Pi'hcvamdjj of Ikon, Si’.sQUi- 

I'KKROcVAN 1L>F OF llU>.\\ 

Blnuit* l i ujj.v*, 1T<. LaAor llexliirskaja, liua. 

Btuline)blau, (Jrti. Azul dc Prussia, Sr. 

Azuno IViiNhiaiio, It. 

A pigment or dye, composed of cynrogcn and 
iron, ami proeuied by a chemical process from car* 
ilionatcol l J i trills, bulloc.kN blood, green vitriol, 

| mat alum. It is prepar- d of different decrees of 
purity, and additions an? made to it according to 
the purposes for which it. is 'required. When 
pure, it is of a rich and intense blue, with a 
1 copper tint on the surface, inodorous, tasteless, 

* iusohibl* in water, in alcohol and diluted acids ; 

I but is acted upon and dissolved by strong 1 acids. 

| Russian bine i* now extensively made in China, 
the art of manufacturing it having been carried 
! from the West to the Hast by a Chinese sailor. 

| 11 a l pnst on—Fan timer, f 

! (6599) PRUSSIC ACID. Hydrocyanic 

! \ ci d. U obtained by the action of muriatic 
j acid on bi-cyanuret of mercury. It is limpid, 

| very volatile, and of a strong pungent odour, 

! resembling that of bitter ntmonds. Its taste is 
’ acrid, and it is virulently poi-onous. In tnedi* 

I cine it is used as a 
Faulkner. 

(8B00) PSIDIUM, (from the Greek 

name for a pomegranate), a genus of Plants be- 
j longing to the natural order Myrtacea. The 
tube of the calyx is ellipsoid or obovate, usually 
contracted at the apex; the limb ovate, undivid- 
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PSIDIOrFYEIFEHUM. 
tij but afterwards t'rom 1- to fi-cleft. ihere ate 
ftye petal* and numerous free stamens inserted in 
» broad circle, almost through the whole Undi¬ 
vided part of the liml> ; the style is filiform, 
the stigma capitate; the ovules are numerous, 
horizontal, and fixed to the margin ol'the pla¬ 
centa ; the berry is many-seeded, corticate by 
the tube of the calyx, and crowned by its lobes. 
The seeds imbedded in the pulp in the mature j 
fruit with a bony testa. The species are trees 
or shrubs, natives of America withiu the tropics 
The fruit is edible, and is known by the name of 
Guava. It has a fragrant but peculiar odour 
and very sapid taste, and is eaten both raw and 
when marie into jelly.— Eng. O'/c 
(6601) P31D1UM. POM I FEEL* M. Apple- 
Bearing or Common lied Guava, lias tetragonal 
branches, oval or oblong lanceolate leaves, pubes¬ 
cent beneath, lrom '■'> to 8 peduncles, or many- 
flowered. The fmit is globo-e, yellow, and 
somewhat astringent, with an agreeable odour ; 
the root and young are astringent ; and are 
esteemed strengthening to tlie stomach. It ii a 
native of the WmIndies, Mexico, and South 
America.— Eng. GyC. 

(6602) P8ID1UM PY HIKE HUM. White 
Gvkva. 


Soopai i am or Soopium 
III NO. 


Levant, B I'.ng. 

Jam, Duk. 

The W w J. 

Gunv« wood, Eno. j .hum kiirra, I'm,. 

Cony* mariiin. TaM. ! Si t,,, hhhm, Tan. 

The guava tr<e is flanted in Tenasserim 
perhaps more extensiv, 1.- than any other fruit 
tice in the country. Loudon inis the most 
correct notion of the. fru't. He. says : “ Most 
of the species are cultvated in 'the ir.pies 
for their fruit, which also rip -ns freely in 
this country, but is of litle merit.” The, white 
guava is the species most usually cultivated but 
the red is not uncommon— Mason. Besides yield¬ 
ing fruit, the wood is lujul for many purposes 

S,e... it is 


PSITTAC!t>wR 

gy and less Arm thanthe other varieties. A 
plants continually grown from laycriin time 
cease to produce seech perhaps ibis variety has 
been so procured. It is easily increased by Seed, 
and only requires a good soil to thrive in. The 
trees should be pruned once a year, otherwise the 
branches become very straggling. Good gab- 
stocks are made from the old wood.— Riddell. 
In all South' rn Asia the common Guava is 
found every where in gardens, which probably 
found its way to India fiom S. America through 
the Portuguese, Wood small, but very liard, 
and is used bv Ur. Hunter for wood engraving, 
and commonly for pegs, mallets, handles of 
too's. ke. — Jl E. J R. • :1 

(66 >d) P31TTAC1D.E, an extensive and 
liigidv-intercsting family of Birds, including 
those commonly called Parrots. They arc re¬ 
markable for their beautiful colours, their power¬ 
ful bill, their fleshy tongue, and their power of 
imitating the human voice. The articulation of 
some of the species is so perfect, thnt when the 
bird is unseen it is difficult to suppose Unit the 
words pionouue.c-d do nut proceed from ihu; 
mouth of man 

Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the Parrots 
constitute ihe subtypical division of the Scan- 
sores wherein the. powers of climbing are less de¬ 
veloped. “ If,” says Mr. Swainson, ‘‘any group 
in nature he isolated, it is this. Possessing in 
themselves the strongest characteristics, theie is 
no bird yet discovered which presents any point 
of connection to them : approximations indeed 
are. certainly made towards them by the t >oth- 
bill'd Barbuts (Barbels, Pogouias ) ; but there is 
still a gap, which no genus yet discovered is 
calculated to fill up. On considering the relative 
difference between the Barbuts and the Parrots, 
we should say, theoretically, that of all the five 
groups among the latter, one only remains to 
ive the typical structure.” As the Parrots np- 



o* handles of tools, in | K . t$ , <■„, " i,,. ‘ j t i* : P ca ? to Mr ' s ' vuin * on to r fo ™ a , K rou P P reci * e, y 

very hard._ Rhode. M S. .S ' ” ’ ’ ; rcpiivalent to the true Woodpeckers, he arranges 

The. Et-it i them unde 

Coin judlmn, T.im. j IVm cnv. Mai, i rots, the ( 

Jamb, IJUK. I Wn.’K ko. | Lories [P. 

ISoitt puitdob Tee. ! hchuiA, Sans. at the end «>t inc 

This Indian trifii is gAm ally preferred we And the ^following arrangement : 

fresh from the tree in the iiwnTOg^rlv; &s r^.. , ' Psittacidee. 

beat of the day i^supposej^o injureijs^dlavor. j Bill every sheut: tlie upper mandible greatly 

— Amalie, p. 223. !(~sfrowsIb all pur\ of the j curved over the lower, wtiich i* considerably 
Deccan. The fruit is both mUVml white, pear j shorter. 


| at the end <>f the«Avork C'lassifietion of Birds ”', 


shotted and VOuud : it is esteemed as a dessert 
fruit, but the scent when too ripe ist unpleasant¬ 
ly powerful; it makes a most excellent jelly, and 
also is prepared in a similar manner to damson 
cheese at home. The fruit sometimes is ns large 
as a common baking pear, find one weighed half 
a pound. They have been brought to great per¬ 
fection in some gardens, and the fruit of a large 
sue divested almost of seed : this sort generally 
has a very rough knotty coat., and is more spon- 


Sub-Family Macrocercinte. Maocaws. 

Upper mandible greatly hooked; lower man¬ 
dible much higher than broad. Tail very long, 
cuneated. 

Genera : UTaerwercut, Vieill. ; Gonurue, Kohl ; 
Leytorhynchut, Sw.; PaUtomit, Vig. 

Sub-Family Pailtaeinir. Parrots. 

Upper mandible very distinctly toothed; 
lower mandible longer than it is hi^h... Tail 
short, even, or rounded 
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PStlBACMLE. . 

Genefft : ErjftApHknitK*> §w.$, Qkrytfiki Sw. 

(Awa^ui«w T«lTots); $mUaeiin (Bartpot of the 

OWlTo^l— 

Jyapornu, Selliy ; Votctphabu, >vv. 

Sulpl? 4 Hiijjy Plyciotopjohet. 'Cockatoos. 
71e?id'large, prrtauieiNtetiwiiTi a rbhftug or pro- 
eumwiit crest. 11 Bill Short, very broad ; the eitl- 
ilieu remarkably curved. Tail rounded, lengthen¬ 
ed, broad ; the feathers not narrowed. 

Genera : Pfyetoli}phna\\c\\\. (subtvpiral); JJr- 
ntt-fitt, Wagl.; Xfibfogto.utts, GeotF.-, ('mfrotirtta, 
SW. : ‘ '■ ■'**’ 

Pub family Lt/ritni/r. Lories. 

Bill but, slightly cuhfed; the margin of the 
upper inaudible sinnated ; the notch obsolete ; 
lower inaudible slender, conic. much longer than 
high; the gnu vs (typieallv) straight. 

Genera: Bmfot/erix, Vig.; PaUttutthia, Kulil; 
Triehot/lomta, Vig.; hut ns, Brisson ; PyrrJtodca. 
Sw. _ 

Sub-Family Plttfycerrinrr. 1 .oriels. 

- Tail long, very broad, considerably euneated. 
Hill stron-z, thick, toothed ; thceuluieii verv con¬ 
vex. I’iider mandible deep, but very short : the 
gbliys curved. Feet and toes slender. Tarsus 
longer than the hallux. 

Gbiu ra.- I'/t/ornti, S\v.; P/n/yrrmta , Horsf. 
and Vig. ; A tntodr*. llorsf. and Nig.: J^plu’v- 
pint*, Sw-.; j P<‘joporntt, HI. (Svvainson. i 

The family is placed by Mr. Swain< >n between 
the RhniHphtttslidif and the PicuLc. 

Mr. G. R. Gray r List of the Genera of BinN’t 
also arranges the Paittucida Ik tween the l!uni- 
phaittidif and tin* Picuhr. 

'J he sub-family Pahroniiutr, as it appears in 
Mr. 'Vigors and Or. Ilorsfichps ‘ Ih-seriplion of 
the Australian Birds in the Collection of the 


BSO^Jpp*pS.... 

though that species may We Imeti and was pro- 
Imbly the first intro»lo«*Hl ^tb aiunjfjw, we think 
Unit it will appear that those* who confine the 
I’arrakeets known to the ancients to that bird 
have taken too narrow n view of the subject. 

This genus luis the following characters 
Bill rather thick ; the upper mandible dilated, 
the eubuen round, the tower mandibleBroad, 
short, and emarginate. B ings moderate; three 
last quills (extimb) nearly equal, longest; 
teriml webs of the second, third, and fourth 
gradually broader in the middle. Tail graduat¬ 
ed : the two middle very slender feathers much 
exceeding the rest in length. Feet with short * 
and weak tarsi; the claws moderate, rather 
slender, and falcate. Body slender and Heat 
(.Vig.) 

Mr. Vigors divides the germs into the follovy- 
ing sections :—Lower mandible short. 

((>00.)) P. Jlcxaitdri, P. lorquahtu, P. jluxi- 
torqaia, P. bilorqtuitna, P. .ntii/ fiuwui/tx, P. I\lal- 
tHveuttiit, P. rrplh rorrphttltta, P. ficuffttlctmis, P. 
Poudicvrimttts, P. llnrmbimdi, 

Lower mandible elongated. 

(0000) P. PopHeuaia. 

(0007) Lorini .—The true Lories are remarka¬ 
ble for the elongated anil weak form of the bill, 
and also for a formation of the tongue, similar to 
that in Trichoffloaatts. [Pee, eol. 470.] They 
are inhabitants of the islands of the east, and are 
considered by Mr. Vigors lo be the aberrunt 
group of the family . their colours are of the 
most rich ami mellow description, and the birds 
are highly prized, not only for their beautiful 
plumage, but for their lively, active, and allee- 
tiouate disposition, and their great docility in 
the articulation of words utid even sentences. 


Linmcan Society’ (‘Limn. Trails.,’ vol. \v.), 
consists of the genera .W mode*, P/a/yrrmt *. 
Przoporut , Piil>n>nnts. ami TrirJtni/tosMit.i. 

(COO-i-) Ptifrror/ti*. —'I he I'arrakeits forming! 
this group belong to continental India and some of 
the neighbouring islands in t he Indian Ocean and 
Africa, with the exception ol Pttiuomia littrrtt- 
bmdi ( Polt/Mis of Bugler', which is a native of 
Australia. India and its islands must however 
be considered as the principal locality of the 
speck*, which, according to Bugler's mono¬ 
graph, amounts to eleven, including Ptdmrnia 
iHorntUna whieh he adejs to the grouji with doubt. 

The Jtiug I’arrakeets, as they are generally 
termed, are justly held in high estimation for the 
symmetry of their form, the graee and elegance , 
of their movements, the beauty of their colours, j 
their great docility and powers of imitation, and i 
their fond attachment to those with whom they i 
are domesticated aud who treat them with kind-! 
ness. .They were not less priaed, «s we know, 
by the ancients; and it becomes a not mi interest- j 
ing inquiry to endeavour to ascertain what were | 
the sjteeies know'll to them.. Some suppose that 
Alexandr't was the ouly one : but 


The genus has tin: following characters : — Bill 
elongated, weak. Wings pointed, two first quills 
longest. Tail moderate, rounded or graduated,; 
the leathers broad, and hardly narrow at their 
tips. 

(01)1)$,) Loriua Duuiicellti.—llich scarlet; upon 
the upper part of the breast.,, u yellow collar; 
crown of the head blackbhrpurplc in front, pass¬ 
ing into violet-purple behind ; upper surface of 
ihe wings given, violet blue at liic # beuU and 
margins, as are the under wiug-coverts; thighs 
externally azure, greenish at the bast:; bill orange- 
yellow. Length between 11 and 1- inches. It • 
is a native of the Moluccas and other Eastern 
islands.— Puff. Ggc. 

(<>(>09) PSOPHOCAltlT'S. In [this genus the 
pods are oblong, nud have four longitudinal 
wings; the seeds are rouudis'.i. It comprehends 
the Dolichoa tHragouolobua, , a twining annual, the 
pods or tuberous roots of which are a common 
Ludiuu esculent.— Ktur. Cyc. 

(OCJO). PSOPllOpAKlTS TETEAGONO- 
LOBl’S, Goa B kans. A bean commonly culti¬ 
vated and used us French beaus j easily known 
by its having 4 fringed membraneous edges, 
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pterocarpus. 

much used by Europeans, called by tlie French 
Ohevauxde Frite. The plant is indigenous in 
the Mauritius.— Jeffrey. In Tenasserim there 
is a variety of the Goa bean which produces 
esculent roots that are eaten like potatoes, and 
, are a very tolerable vegetable. The young pods 
are also eaten like French beans — Mason. 

(0611) PSYCHOTRIA. 

Sgau,Burns. 

The genus psychotria furnishes a handsome 
shrub, whose small white flowers throw a de- j 
lightful fragrance on the path during a morning ! 
^ walk.— Mason. I 

(€612) ITEMS (from mripov, a wing), a 
genus of Plants belonging to the unt ural order 
Filices. The thecae arise from the points of veins 
placed on a nerve-like receptacle running along 
the edge of the leaf, forming an uninterrupted 
marginal sorus ; the involucres are continuous 
with the edge of the leaf, scarions, and opening 
inwards.— Eng. <’yc. The rhizomek of Pterin e.t- 
cnleuta is used as food in Australia, and that 
of Marattia alula in the Sandwich Islands. -- 
Simmonds. 

(6613) ITEMS AMPEEXICAULIS, Stipe- 
Clasping Brake. A large brake is eommon 
at Tavoy with pinnate fronds, whose leaflets 
have two lobes at the base which clasp tluir 
stipe— Mason. 

(6614) ITEMS AQUIEINA, Common Fern, 
Bracken, or Brakes, is the most abundant of the 
British species. It has a long tapering rhizome, 
creeping, externally black. The leaves are ereet, 
from one to six feel, high, repeatedly compound 
with horizontally spreading divisions, whose ribs 
are smooth ; the primary leaves are nearly op¬ 
posite, the lower ones more alternate, pinuatitid 
segments oblong, obtuse..— Fug. Ogc. 

(6615) ITEMS GUAM1NIFOEIA, Grass 
Fern. The trunks of forest, trees in Teunsscrim 
are often clothed with the green drapery of the 
grass fern, which grows upon them precisely 
like bunches of long grass. It belongs to the 
same genus as the eommon brake. —Masou. 

(6616) PI EROCARPt S (troin i rripor, 

wing, and nirpo%, « fruit, in reference to the 

f ods being girded with a broad wing), a genus of 
iants belonging to the natural order hegHminoste 
It has a 6-cleft, calyx, a corolla with 5 petals, 
disposed into a papilionaceous form ; 10 mona- 
dclphous or diadelphous stamens, an irregular 
iudehisccnt legume, somewhat orbicular, sur¬ 
rounded by a wing, woody, amt often rugose, in 
the middle 1-3-celled. The leaves mv unequally 
pinnated. The racemes axillary, or forming ter¬ 
minal panicles. The species are unarmed trees 
or shrubs. 

(6617) PTEROCARPUS. Species. 

'Ausena wotwyTAM. 

(6618) Fl'EROCARPUS. Species. 

Jumbagum marutn, Tax. I 

Common about Nelambore and in Wynaad; 


PTERQCARPPS DRACO. 

a large tree ; wood used for building and fcne 
gardens ; said to be darkle.— Melear » 

(6619) Pl’EROCARPU8v Sp*ties. 

Karoo Vagoo, Ti|. 

A very common tree on the Western Ghauts; 
wood strong, durable, and much used for 
build i i tg .—Me hor. 

(6620) PTEROCARPUS. Species. 

Nou or Nagoo inarum, Tam. 

A very strong and durable wood, common 
on the lower elevations of the Neilgherries ; 
an ordinary sized tree.-— Mclvor. 

j (6621) PTEROCARPUS BILOBUS. banks- 

i Vayngie wood, Exo. j • Yayugie marntn, Tax. 

This is reckoned by the natives a very useful 
' wood, (t is of a reddish colour, ami is employ- 
, ed in making doors and windows, and for other 
common purposes.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 20?. 

! (6622) PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOI- 

; des. 

j l’adouk. Be km. 

! This is found chiefly as a large tree about 
■ the neighbourhood of Promt and inhabited 
places to the north of that town, but rare¬ 
ly in the Forests ; wood rad, equivalent to 
mahogany.— McClelland, li is a. native of the 
Andaman Islands, where, it grows to an im¬ 
mense size, and lornis a Jllnable tirnber- 
tiee, of which the wood is-T known as An¬ 
daman red wood, from its rose nblauce to maho¬ 
gany ; but it is redder, heaver, and coarser 
grained, though that of the root is finer than 
that of the stem. It was introduced by Col. 
Kyd into the Calcutta botanic gardeu in 1794, 
whence it has been spread into the country.— 
Eng. Cgc. 

(6623) PTEROCARPUS DRACO. Tae re¬ 
sin. dragon’s blood. 

Dumul ook-wain. Hind. 

A native of the American islands, and especi¬ 
ally Guadaloupe. The bark, wood, and leaves 
are remarkably astringent. The dragon’s blood 
in mass of commerce, according to Jacquin, is 
the produce of this tree. Another sort, and most 
likely that sold in Indian Bazars, is produced by 
j the Calamus Draco of the Straits.— -O'SAaugh- 
nessy, page 997. The Dragon’s-Blood Ptero- 
enrpus, is a tree nearly 30 feet high, with al¬ 
ternate shining leaflets, about 6 on each' aide, 
and an odd one, rather obtuse, entire, veined 
smooth, pale green below ; the legumes nearly 
smooth. The wood of this tree is white and 
heavy, the bark thick and of a maty gray colour. 
When first cut it presents no marks of redness, 
but in a little time red drops of juice begin to 
collect and exude from the wood. If left in the 
sun for about ten minutes they become hard and 
clear, and are collected under the name of Sanguis 
Draco*** , or Dragon's-Blood. This resin former¬ 
ly constituted an extensive article of ^ftmmeree 



PTEROCARPUS MARSTPH'M.. PTEROCARPUS MARSUP1UM. 

from Carthagena, but from' its diminished con- W bon ay Can. ( Peel Sbala, Hixd. 

sumption its collection has ceased, and all the Vengav, Tak. j Benba, Bia, Beebla, 

dragon’s-blood obtained nowia the market is tlie Yeeis,T*L. j Dok. 

produce of Calamn* Dtago.. — Eng. Cyc. Peaono Burm. I \egah, Ben». 

(6624) PTEROCARPUS ERINACECS, is it 1)1,111 ««*» Can - • 

tree 40 or 50 foet in height. It has uuequaliy Pttrocar pm Manapiam, is n tree with a 

pinnate leaves, smooth above, downy beneath; t v f r .Y high trunk, scarcely ever found straight, 
from 11 to 15 leaflets, alternate, distant on short Vhe bark has a brown outer coat which is 
stalks, ovate, oblong, obtuse, or entargiuate, *hin and spongy, and falls off in flakes, dis- 
wiry at the edge; lauoeolaie stipules, solitary or closing the inner bark, which is fibrous, ted, 
clustered racemes, downy from the old wood be- end astringent. The branches are numerous, 
low, the young branches much shorter than the J horizontal, and spreading. 'I ho leaves sub-bifnri- 
h-uves. The flowers are yellow, the legumes sti- j p l,s » alternate, pinnate, with an odd one, 8 or U 
palate, compressed, membranous, velvety, serrat- j inches long. 'I he panicles are terminal and very 
ed, and undulated, prickly on the centre. Whcu j h'wge, ramifications hilarious. The flowers are 
the branches are wounded, a clear bright gum \ vei- y numerous, white, and with a small spot of 
exudes from them, which is one source of the ! yellow in the centre. I he bracts small, caducous 
guui kino of commerce, and is mentioned as j solitary below each division and sub-division of 
such by Park. It is a very powerful remedy in j ^ IC panicle. I lie seed is solitary and kidney* 
obstinate chronic diarrhoeas and dysenteries, and shaped, ibis tree is thought by Roxburgh to 
in all diseases arising from laxitv of tissue. I l>e the one yielding (Sum Kino, a well known 
Externally it is applied as a styptic to dieck j astringent, the juice hardening into a dark ml 
hemorrhages from wounds and 'ulcers, and to «»d ™ r .V brittle gum-resin, which, on being pow- 
diminish discharges.—^. Cyc. It is a mo- <•' » ,: ‘ rM *»-»"» 

deratcly lofty tree. Moon, in lii.s travels into 
Africa, mentions a red gum as issuing from 
incisions in trees, ami which he mistook for 
Dragon's-blood. Mu 11140 Park discovered that , 
the tree which yielded this substance was | ""« •> used in building but exudes a yellow dye, 
called Pao de Sangue ^Rood-met by the j which discolours the ehumnn where it comes in 
Portuguese. His specimens were determined j contact with it. -Me. Ivor. 
bv Mr. It. Brown to belong to Plerocarpn « ; The Plcrorarpns utarsitpiitiu is one of the 
crinaccus ,—a tree which lias since been well j most lofty mid striking trees in the Indian forests 
figured and fully described in the Flore de Sene- j —it is well described by Roxburgh, in the Flora 
gauibie.— Hoyle. ! Indian, Yol. iii. p. 234—and figured in his 

(Ct»25)PTEltOCARPL'S FLAY Us? is the Yel- i Coromandel Plant*, ii. (. 11(5. It is a very 
low Sandal-Tree, ami is,used for dyeing yellow, j large tree, affording excellent shade and tim* 
Its bark is very bitter— Fug. Cgc. j her, the latter is of a dark brown color, 

(t;t» 2 G) PTEROCARPUS INDICTS, Wall. and dyes yellow; for building purposes it is 
Padouk, Bikm. almost as good ns teak, but cannot be used for 

According to Mr. Mason another Kino gum lintels of doors, windows, Stc. as it discolors the 
tree, the Pterooarpus Indices of Tenasserim, is a whitewash. It grows luxuriantly on the ensteru 
majestic evei-grecn, whose yellow papilionaceous ghauts, on the hills between Vellore and Salem, 
flowers clustering amid the bright drooping a nc! on the Malabar and Cannra ghautft, where 
foliage, scent the air, like the large magnolias, large quantities of the resinous substance it yields 
for Several hundred yards around. It is propa- ar( . collected,and sent to England under the jtgimc 
gated by simply planting large brandies in the 0 f “ kino.” The tree abounds not oulv near 
ground at the commencement of the rains. There Tdliehcrrv, but along the whole Malabar Coast, 
ate, however, two species, the red, nnd the white (;i L .gl IO mhas seen it both in the ascent of 
as distinguished by the Burmese the ml produc- the Eastern and Western Ghauts. Dr. Wight 
ing the finest timber, but the white padouk is by «cnt to him specimens from Coimbatore, and 
far the finest ornamental tree —Mason. The Roxburgh found it in the N. C’ircars. Buclia- 
“ padouk” is a handsome tree with long waving j „„„ Hamilton mentions it under the name 
branches and clusters 6 f yellow flowers, which 0 f Vijuya as occurring in Nepal and also 
scent the air. It produces very fine timber, nnd to the eastward of Bengal. The vernacular 
may be considered one of our most valuable for- „ ames arc . a8 follows: Beuba, Bia, Beebla, 
est trees. This species also yields Gum Kino. Whonay, Can. -, Yegy, Vayga, Bang. It 

Hort. Garden 55, Firth*— M. E. J. R. 1 ms been observed in the Coucans, (Graham.) 

(6627) Fl'EROCARPUS HARSUPIUM. Itiijpeepla jungles, (Dr. Lush.) Assam, (Voigt.) 

Vaugay wood, or la- j Beebla, IIikp. lt y“U* tron } iuciftio,ls a quantity of blood- 

wood, fcxG. j Yegassee kurrah, pee ah rcc! juice, which on being simply exposed to the 
Vangai snarum Tam. j saloo, Tat. sun, hardens and then quickly cracks into little 
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Peruvian hark. Its taste is strong, but simply 
astringent. The real kino-tree however appears 
to be the P. Krinaeeus— Eng. Cyr. It is com¬ 
mon all round the foot of the Ghauts, wood 
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angularn$ 9 S$i, mnl crumbling fnigmenti which *j 
cittustlWi*; without further prqwratfonv Uife tlno; 
of the shops. ^peeitiMmiof the exudationsqtt 
by l)r. Clegliorn to Professor Chrbtiscm in. 1840 
from ^I vKurc, were eonsidcred by him “ quite 
hUsptiraf with the kiuo of commerce.* The tree 
being thus widely diffused, and the exudation 
procurable in large quanliJg, it. may possibly 
come into extrusive ii.sc in Jgeiug mid calico- 
printing. The. product rim be obtained with 
facility by simp’y incising the bark and requires 
uo outlay save that of collecting.— Cleg horn. Mr. 
Ale Ivor, says, it is common all round the foot 
of the Ghauts, wood much used iu building but 
exudes n yellow dye which discolors the dnmam 
where it comes in contact with it.— Mr. I cor, M. E. 
It grows to lie a very large tree.; llowcring time, 
the beginning of the rains, the seed ripens about 
the close of tin*, year. The timber will In- found 
useful for many purposes: very little inferior to 
teak, it seems less liable to split after long ex¬ 
posure and is equally strong, but the wood is 
heavier. Vessels built in the Gaujum Distriets are 
planked with it; and the do >r panuels and Vene¬ 
tians of the. neglected hoiiM'-al Gaiijam are formed 
of this wood and have stood better than teak m- 
mil,ai'ly situated. Very great caution is requisite 
in using tins wood to obtain it sound. It is motv 
expensive than teak to work and when sawn 
grec\) the outer plunks bend considerably, its 
priee on the Outlawry is about .‘5 am.as a foot. 
Tilts fs one among the unlucky woods of the na¬ 
tive^ ilVougfr the prejudices against it lone in 
part given Way to profit. For general utility, it 
is smperioflo any other mnliajaule wood, a com¬ 
mercial ^rm among the people of the Noil hern 
CiVcar^fieluding nil wood used for building ex¬ 
cept ,t5CTlk . — h'hor/r M.S. V. 

• J&M) TTKllOCAUfTS SANTA Id N IS. 

n Sai noK its Woon. 


Sczapoo chcndanuui, Whomm ('an. 

TAM. Hacl.a ('liaadamt, S an's. 

Sal Chuiulcnd T)i k. Chcudana. Ter.. Ilisn. 

Kimdel Almicr. A«*». Hkso. 

Buchimi, I'rtus. Knct liuudonn. (’vno. 

u large, good timber tree, tit for fur- 
yif aajwjni h^- ,4hi*. Mr/. Mot. page 210. If is a 
lofwMie having alternate stalked female leaves, 
petiolnfc alternate leallets. smooth above, hoary 
bcnentlw The racemes are axillary, simple, or 
branched^ and erect. The legume roundish, 
stalked, ideate upwards, compressed, smooth, 
keeled on the lower edge, the keel being mem¬ 
branous and uiadulnteiI. From this tree i> ob¬ 
tained the Ited SamlaMYood, a timber chiefly 
used by dyers and colour manufaet mists of the 
present day, but which is also used to colour 
several oHieiunl preparntiops, such as compound 
tincture of lavender: Its colouring matter forms 
beautiful coloured precipitates with many me¬ 
tallic solutions.— Eng. (tyc It is a native 
of Coromandel, lining ‘nbumlaut on the N'ag- 


gm* Hills, etfyhm, TU^ki 11 *^*****' parts, 

the wood 1 is exported gwritpe in billets, 
it is reiy henry, 5 sinking Itt 4rat«^, extremely 
hard, of a ftne gmih and%fi^it )a^»*tiet Veil colour 
Which brightens exp&fafc lo t4e tit, it 
pbyri(l to dye lnstiii^ ^ ; &n 

woei, it yields ifs colmmug twitter to ether‘RUtl 
alcohol hut not to trwfer; ksjpriee in band in 
Rnghmd was iu IAH2* I :i£ to I tf n toft.-*- 
liohdc, Ms 8. S. J)r. Wight say** the wood .Of 
this tree is brought to Coimbatore in small qrmn- 
lilies from Mysore. mid soldby Weight at an 
travugaht price. Sent under th^ microscope, the 
fixture is tire ^nnir, ns that of F. wnrunpittm 
tin* colour only differs. If grows abundantly i?r 
the Xsiirirary Hills, yields the * 4 lted : Sntfdrd 
wood’' of emmucree. It is sold bv weight 
dyevvood, nud form* a regular article of export. 
It takes a beautiful polish, but tin* high price of 
tin* wood for (Iveilur purposes, precludes us use 
;is a timber. M J. It Simmonds tells us 
that lied S'vtf/rrs frond is lined and of a bright 
\raniet red color, and employed to dye a Inst¬ 
ill ir ivddidi bnovn on wool. It only yields its 
color to ctlnr or alcohol. The tree, which is 
a lofty ouo, common in tin* .Madras Presidency 
and other parts of India r it is also indigenous 
to (Vvloii, Timor, and other Kastern islands. 
The exports of^liis wood from Madras in <>*ie 
\car have been nearly 2.0y0 ions. The imports 
of red Sanders wood from Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay chiefly into London are to the extent of 
|00 or S >0 tons a year, worth £0 to &[) 
per Ion. -binfutniid*. In A j mere. Red Saun¬ 
ders wood is u>od ehielh iu suffu I nidation 9 
lo the native irods ; i$ also usi*d in medi- 
cine: it is brought there from Ihlhic, costs 
ten rupees |)cr maiind.- Grn. Mrd Top p. ISL. 
Thin eolourintr drujy is little used by <lte Indian 
Practitioners, though they sometimes recommend 
it in powder in conjunction with certain herb>, 
and mixed with (»ini*ilic oil, as an external 
application, and purifler of the skin, after bathing. 
The tree irrows iu abundance in the Bengal pio- 
vinecM on the Malabar coast and also iu Mysore, 
alien* Hr. Buchanan tells us it is called Whoii- 
nay and that the bark contains much red colour¬ 
ed juice.- /o/.t, Mat. Mnl.p. 42. 

frtPiSlH PT K ROC A Tt P rs W A LI i IC111 f, an d 
1 *ti:ro(\\ uers dauikroioidesl The ^um’kbio 
t^e, pteroearpus, or pndouk, prbrluces n timber 
which in its finest specimens bears so strong a vo- 
>embt«mce to mahogany Jhat a visitor mislodk it 
for mahoirany, and recorded it as siich in the 
book of his travels. At Maulmaiu.it is calleil 
rod-wood, and one of the trees, for then? are the 
two above species, differ* very slightly from tlie 
tree which yields I lie Andaman red-trood, of 
which Ttoxburgh wr^te : M Wk>od 'not unlike nia- 
hofrany. but heavy, red, and coarse in the 
grain. That of| the root lieauufnJly variegated, 
closer grained, and barker colonrrxlP’— *Mmou. 
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nm&mnx. vwMosvrnmst femiFouuM. 

v {&&K of #n.12.] ■ | Ybgt, fkfc cfoibfryo itotopM toils■'ilK<4cl*iow vela, 
■!■(«$& If ; l r fBlWWD J A, • of mttH*re /like the sm-amife, Wif* the prope* locomotive 

pfoA^%CtVr i*fcnr the Haiteftlfltodd irtitt ilraehiowl* ^wgam mv 

WtotHfe Mldiiy others »e v From fhh it while the 

jwwfo: ^Hfe? trf ^pMeJ hriibt hvhfr ;; Plmvjmtfa present' wjwtte -|in«lojp«il-«*i»blaiiett9 

They ipm# tfteiir' efttiffc life irt the tfpeti Wntfftv to the C+pMvpttik f, mid iiermtiiieirtfy represent 
from shettX‘f; etoe|Vt ttot which is afforded by the larval $tnge of the sttosnaiK thrfy arc clove- 
the ^rtflf-wved. in appearance and ImhitsHhey Iriped on a type sufficiently peculiar to entitle 
nwftilrie the fn of the other forint of Moilm tee. them to rank ;»* a distinct group; wot indeed of 


Tliey are mippMed with a pair of * flipper* or \ 
wing* (Helice their numc\ by mean* of which 
thrv pa*$ rapidly through the water. They 
swarm itt tropical ami arctic seas, ami are <omc- 
limes^rluinimms as to colour the ocean for 
IcairtWs: They are the principal food in Ini'll 
latitudes of the species of whale ami of sea birds. 
They arc ‘rarely found on the s a-shor<\ and 
onlv one or two species have been accidentally 
taken in the British seas. “ In -tpicture, the 
Pfrrrr/wffn tire most near y related to the marine 
univalVc*. hut much inferior to them. Their 
nmous ganglia are. concent rated into a mas> 
below the (esophagus: they have auditory vesicle*, 
eonlaiuing oolites ; and are sensible of light 
and bent and probably of odours, all hough at 
most they possess very imperfect eye* ami ten¬ 
tacles. The true foot is small or obsolete ; in 
Glwxhira it is combined with tin* tins, but in 
Vim it is sufficiently distinct, amf consist* of 
two elements ; in SpiruU* the posterior portion 
of the foot supports an opcmilum. flic fins 
are developed from the sides of the month or 
neck, and an* tin* equivalent* of the >ide-laiipcts 
t EpipofJitr) of the sea-snail*. 'The mouth of Pnen- 
iMtft'nnon is furnished with two tentacles sup 
portin'? miuature suckers ; these organs have 
bemi compared with the dor-al arms of the cut- 
lle-lislirs, but it i* doubtful whether their nature 
is the same. A more certain point of resemblance 
the ventral flexure of the alimentary canal, 
which terminates on the under surface, near the 
right side »of tic* neck, The ptcropods have a i 
muscular gizzard, armed with gastric teeth; a 
liver, a pyloric ccuciim, and a contractile renal 
organ opening into the cavity of the mantle. The 
heart consists of an auricle and a ventricle, and 
i* essentially opistho-branchiatc, although some¬ 
times affected by the general flexure of tlm body. 
The venous system is extremely incomplete. The 
respiratory organ, which is little more than a ci¬ 
liated surface, is cither situated at the extremity 
of the body and unprotected by a mantle, or itt- i 
eluded in a branchial ehiimlxw with an opening 
in front. The shell, when present, is symmetrical, 
glassy , and translucent, consisting of a dorsal and 
a Ventral plate united, with an anterior opening 
for the head; lateral slits for long filiform pro¬ 
cesses of the mantle, and terminated behind in 
one or three points; in other eases it is conical, 
or spimlly coiled and closed by a spiral ojicrfru- 
lmu; The sexes are united, and the orifice's situat¬ 
ed on the right side of the neck. According to 


equal value with the Gtfsteropot(a $ but with one 
of its orders < 

44 Tnis group, the lowest, ofiho univalve or m- 
eephalous orders, makes no approach towards the 
bivalves or ncephuhi." (Woodward, * Treatise on 
i SlifdIs/> 

Ih* Bluinville divides this group into two sec¬ 
tions. Tfipcoxotiw/fi and Qpuiuotoniata 

A . Tht'cuxoautla, Animal tnruished with ?m 
! exten nl shell ; head indistinct; foot and tentacles 
-rudimentary, combined with the tins; month 
sit timed in » cavit y formed by the union of the 
locomotive organs; tvsoinitorv organ contained 
within a mantle cavity. This strtiou embraces 
two families, Uifml&'nue and Mmucowta* It. 
{iyiHUoxwnnht. - Animal naked, without mantle 
■or shell; head distinct ; tins attached to the 
* sides of the neck; gills indistinct. Kmj. Utf<\ 

PTKROSPKllMl >X\ (from the (ireek 
word vrepSv, signifying n wing, and <r*4pp* a 
seedi, a small genus of Plants belonging to the 
natural order li/fflneriame, which is found in 
the Indian Isles and the southern parts of India. 
The 11 overs being large and the foliage showy, 
have induced the cultivation of the species ns 
ornamental trees all out India. Tile Calyx 
is leathery. S-pailirc, tomentosc outside, hairy 
within ; petals f>, slioitcr than the calyx t Sta¬ 
mens ?i) (5 sb rilei, united at the base into a 
column with the stalk of the ovary ; Jityle slen- 
di-r, club-shaped: seeds winged * The genus is 
small, but all the species form handsome ttaes, 
and, like most of the plants of the nearly allied 
order of Malvaceae , abound in* mucilage.— 
Eng. Ct/r 

PrKItOSPKBMl M ACKUOLDBS, 
Thamajamwai-zeke, Bi;kmT 
MWi.it) I’TEH OCA RPL'S SL'IIACKttlKO- 
Li UAL 

Nitjcc, lii.'Kit. 

(fir,35) Vi EROrAitPUS ACKRIFOLIULM. 

Najce. BuitM- 

TIiphc threfi specirs of lar-jc tiinbor are found 
"rowing idon^ witli Teak in nil I lie tViyu Forests. 
Tlie two limt are plemifu), but tin* third kind )* 

; scarce. This timber is cxtn-mHy valuable and 
! is as strong as either Teak or Oak. Its (iurabi-’ 
; lity for purposes of sliip-lniiliiing has never been 
J tested, l)ec;ms(* it has never been d'esicateri or 
j killed like tlie Teak. It attains n girth of t<-ji or 
■ twelve feet and rises to a lofty height: It has a 
(lark-bron ii wood. - McClelland. 
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PTYCHOTIS. 


♦ 

PUNK/’A. 


(6636) PTEROSPERMUM IIEJNIE, ho- ceive tliat “ this famous Indian pku>t should be 
loooa wood. ; , .unknownto European botanists.” Dr. Boyle 

Lolnoga kurra, Tet.. •*avs, “in Fenian works in use in India the 


(6637) PTEROSPKRMUM JXDICL'M, Ky- 
ABOOCA. This wood is obtained from the knotty 
excrescences or burrs of Fterosperrmun Iitdicum ? 
it is sawn off in stabs—2 to 4 i’eet long and 2 to 
8 inches thick. It resembles the hue of the vew 
is very liard and full of curls—the colour being 
reddish brawu, varying to orange. It is very 
ornamentid, and much esteemed in China, India 
and England, where it is used lor making small 
boxes, writing desks and other fancy ornamental 
work. The wood is brought to Singapore by 
Eastern traders, and is sold bv weight. — M. E. 
J. R. 

(0638) PTEROSPERMUM Sl'BEJtl I'LO- 
llUM. 

Taddee Marum, Tam. 

A native of the mountainous tracts all over 
India. Flowering time the beginning of the hot 
season. Trunk erect, growing to be a timber 
tree of middling size. The wood is white and 
too soft to be of much use. - Rhode M.S S. 

(6689) PTYCllOTl.S, a small genus of Lin- j 
belliferous Plants, of which the seeds of some of , 
the species have formed articles of eondiment, j 
and of medicine from very early times. '1 he j 
genus extends from the south of Europe, through 
the Oriental region, to all parts of India. The 
calyx is 5-toothed ; petals obovate, bifid, or 
cmargimitc, with a long iuflcxcd point. Fruit 
compressed laterally, ovate or oblong. Seed 
roundish or flat before and convex posteriorly. 
The species are annual or biennial plants. Stem- 
loaves usually cut into numerous capillary seg¬ 
ments. Flowers white, disposed in compound 
umliels, of which the iuvolneels are many-leaved, 
nud the involucre either wanting or few-leaved. 
The European species arc not remarkable for any 
useful properties, the P. coplicnm and P. . /joint» 
probably yielded the seeds which formed the 
* Ainmi’of the ancients. Botanists and inquir¬ 
ers into the plants, condiments, and medicines! 
of the ancients, have usually sought too exelu- . 
sively in Europe for what was frequently derived ; 
from the East.. Dioseorides states that the i 
Fthiopic Ammi is called ('umiii liy some, and ! 
that it is thought to he distinct from the royal 
kind. The seeds of one kind were sent bv I'ors- 
kal to Liuntads, who named the plant Ammi \ 


1 Arabic Nankbwah is given as a synonym of the 
Indian Ajwain, as it is also of the Greek Ammi” 
'I be Indian species has been referred by De 
Candolle to the genus Plychotis, and called by 
him P. Ajwu#,&tating that it was very olosely 
allied to P. coplica, which we have seen was 
considered to be one kind of Amiui— the two 
kinds described bv Dioseorides being Cuminum 
AUhiopieum and C regiutn. The latter name is 
translated by the Persians ‘ Kntnoou Mullooke,’ 
or Royal Cumin, and given as a synonym of the 
Xaukhwah. The Indian and Egyptian kinds of 
Plychotit, as ascertained by modern botanists, are 
therefore most probably the two kinds of Ammi of 
Dioseorides. These afford interesting instances of 
the results to be obtained by closely examining 
i he products of nature possessed of any remarka¬ 
ble properties, in t he countries where they are 
produced, and continue to be ii3cd, and wheuee 
they were probably first obtained by the ancients. 
Km/. (’//e. 

(66id) mCHOTlS AJOWA1N, lloxb. FI. 
Ind. it. 91. $>/u. l.igusticum Ajwain, (Flem¬ 

ing. As. lies. xi. p. 170;. Sison Ammi, of 
Aiimlie. 

Ajnuniu, .hrynner, Menu. ! X.mkhali, l’nig 
nml II ixn. A moii*, Aka a. 

Cultivated in India every where. This is one 
of the most useful of the Urn hell ifettc, and an 
j excellent remedy in flatulent colic; much used in 
India, {lloxb.) —'/ Shuugkueasy. p. 357*58. 

(6611) PTYCTLOTIS COPTICA. (Coptic 
ammi) Egypt and L'andia. Used as a stimulant 
aromatic.— O' •''hamjhnesny, page 357- 

(6G42) PTYCIIOTIS 1NYOLUCRATA. 
An reton of North Judin, Chauoo and Radhooni 
of Bengal, used as a substitute for parsley. 
Hoyle.- - O'Shauqhueiwy, page 3 . 

(6613) PTYCIIOTIS SYL\ESTRIS, Arub 
Ajwain, Hoyle , found in the Klmdir lands of the 
.Saharunporc district.a Used us a stomachic, 
aromatic, and remedy in flatulence.— O'&haugJi- 
nesxy.paye 35 S. 

(6944) PI LICAHIA, a gepus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Jsferace/t. It has 
an involucre laxly imbricated in few rows. The 
pappus in two rows, the outer one short, cup- 
like, membranous, and toothed, the inuer one 


copticum. This haa now been removed to the j pilose.— Eng. ('ye. ^ 

present genus Plyehotis. Arabian authors; (6645) l‘l. : X LCA, a genus of Plants belong- 
give Nnnkhwah as the synonym of Ammi, ! ing to the natural order Myrtacea, sometimes 
and Persian authors cpusuler Ajwain to be a distinguished, iu consequence of its having two 
synonym of the former. It is remarkable, «c- verticals of capsules developed instead of one, 
•cording to Dr. Hoyle, that there is also nu Indian from Myrtacne under the name of G/ranatacea. 
plant which is everywhere called Ajwain, and The genus consists of only a single $pecies, the 
celebrated for its aromatic smell, pungent taste, celebrated Pomegranate, with a dwarf variety 
and for its employment both by natives and which is sometimes considered a distinct species. 
Europeans for culinary and medicinal purposes ; The pomegranate lias from the earliest period 
so much so, that Dr. Roxburgh could not eon- formed an object of attraction in the countries 
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PUNICA. 

from Syria to the north of India, where it grows 
in perfection, as well as in the north of Africa; 
ami this, as well from its shining dark-green 
foliage> as from' its conspicuous -flowers, of which 
the flower-cup and petals are both of a crimson 
odour, while its large mi-coloured fruit, filled 
with juicy pleasant-flavoured pulp, which covers 
its numerous seeds, makes it ait object o( desire 
in hot cotiutries. Thus we find it mentioned 
in the Bible under the name Binunon (Numbers, 
ch. »xiii.), and we hence learn that it was culti¬ 
vated in Egypt and also in Palestine ; bv the 
Arab authors it is called Rooinnu, and by the 
Persians Anar, and it is probably indigenous all 
along the mountains from the Caucasus to the 
Himalayas, where it is described by Dr. Hoyle 
ns being found in a wild state. Forster des¬ 
cribes the Pomegranate ns being delicious in 
most parts of Persia ; and Burnes states that 
the famous Pomegranates without seeds are 
grown in gardens under the snowy hills near the 
Cabul River. The Pomegranate was well known 
to the Greeks, being the fod of Theophrastus 
and the of Pioseorides. Hippocrates men¬ 
tions it by what is supposed to he its Pluenieian 
name, Side. By the Romans it was called Pu¬ 
nka, and Punicnui Malum, from having been 
introduced from Cartlmgc. Besides the fruit, 
the parts employed by the ancients were 
the double flovrcis, which were railed balaustion, 
the pericarp, from its lentherlv consistence, call¬ 
ed malicorium, was used for its astringent pro¬ 
perties ; while the bark of t he root was consider¬ 
ed an efiicieut anthelmintic. In the Hast, where 
so much has remained stationaiv, the different 
parts continue to he employed for the same pur¬ 
poses ; and Dr. Royle mentions that in India 
Imloositon is given a- the Greek name of the 
double flower. The rind of the wild fruit is 
much preferred for astringent, purposes, and 
forms in the present day an article of commerce 
from the Himalayas to the plains of India. The 
lmrk of the root, being also still employed in 
India for the expulsion of intestinal worms, was 
made known as a recent, discovery in India, in 
consequence of a Mohammedan practitioner 
having cured a European gentleman there of 
tape-worm with great ease, lie had no doubt 
learned this property of the bark of the pome-1 

The following arc the Pulses Cultivated 


PULSES. 

: granate from the translations of Dioseorhles 
. which are incoffiornted in most of the Mo- 
I hnmmedan works on Materia Medina, af- 
1 fording a striking instance of facts, once 
5 well known being forgotten until they are re- 
i discovered. It is remarkable that the African 
slaves in the West Indies are also acquainted 
• with this property of the rout of the pomegranate, 
which they must have learned in their own 
: country, probably from the prevalence there of 
Mohammedan works on medicine, or of Wie 
practice which is inculcated in them.— Eug. Oyc. 

(6646) PI Eli ARIA TUBE ROSA, (Hedy- 
sai'um tuberosum of Roxburgh), Shimeeya batrn- 
jee, lict/g. a native of the Circar mountains, the 
bruised root, is used as a poultice to swellings 
of the joints.— ()'Shnughnrvty, page 316. 

(6617) PULLICATES. Cotton cheeked 
handkerchiefs, of various colours.— Faulkner. 

(664$) PULPl/L, Hind. MYBTUS I’lMENTA. 
Allspice. This is imported.— Itiddell. 

(6649) PULQUE. The saccharine and mnei- 
laginous sap of tlie Agave niiierienua may be 
made to flow by incisions in the stem: it readily 
foments, and in Mexico yields on distillation an 
agreeable ardent spirit, called vino tnercnl. The 
incisions arc made just before the flower scape is 
ready to burst: The dried flowering stems of 
A. aincricana also afford an almost impenetra¬ 
ble thatch ; t he fresh green leaves are cut up 
and given to cattle, and the centre of the flower¬ 
ing stem, split longitudinally, is by no means n 
bad subst itute for a European razor strop, owing 
to minute particles of silica forming one of its 
constituents. The two products most deserving 
attention however arc the extract which forms 
a lather like soap, and the fibre known in South¬ 
ern India as the pita. The Mexicans also make 
their paper of the fibres of Agave leaves laid in 
layers. 

(6650) PULSES. The generic* name in 
Malay and Javanese for all leguminous plants, is 
kaching, by adding an epithet to which we have 
the name of the species. Several species arc 
regular objects of cultivation, as Phnscolus max, 
lunatus and radintus ; Dolichos kachang ; Lab- 
lab vulgaris ; Soja hispida ; Cytisus cajan, and 
Arachis liypogma.— Crawfurd , Diet. p. 361. 

iu Madras as Food for Man or Beast. 


Botanical Name. 

English Name. 

Hiudoostanec Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Medicago satira,. 

Irigonella foeitum gra-l 

ecum,.) 

Psoralea corylifolia. 

Cicer arietinum,. 

Ervum lens, .. 

Lucern, . 

Fenugreek,. 

Hazel-leaved psoralea,... 
Chick pea, Bengal gram, 
Lentil. 

Maitee or mectee bajee, 

Bawnrcheeu, . 

Chenna, . 

Moosoor, . 

Vendium. 

Karpooga Arisee. 
Cadalei. 

Mnssoor purpoo. 
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VI'S A. OR VOON. 


1'LNIC.VORANATIM. 


Botanical Name. 


English Name. 


ilmdoostauee Same. 


Tamil Same. 




Vistun isativiini, ... Common pen,.*. ....... 

Vhaseolus vulgaris,.French beau, . 

PlurtiMiliis hrnutus... ... OtifTwi beau* .. 

Wmseohts radintus,.(rrren gram, .. 

Vlwseolus immgo, . Moongor unmitsbr. 

Dolieiios imiflorus, Madras gram,..*.. 

DqHclins sinensis, ...... Idioms*doliuluw,... 

Idblab vulgaris.. jBuUar, .. 

.. 

Cnnmatia glad inta,.iSword lieaii, . 

Uajamt* indicus. (Vigeon pea,.. 




..iPnttMk . ■> 
•-.U’reuoh beaasoo,. 


. Unree inooug, * • * 0 •• v < . ttTilebfry *, 

.jAlurfo..OoUmlw. ' : M 

Tvooltee,.koltoo. tvM 

. Suti'ml iobei*,.*.. ; * 

S;iim kaput tee,..Mutchay cottay. h , ; , t 

.'Bank ke jiiutur, ... ' * '^ 

. \a\ I kmlsuinbah,.........SegripOQ T^ 

four dliul, ..a.Thovnray pur|WHj* , 


M. E. of 1S57*-MoM of these* nia\ be referred to under their several JicaiU. 

(C651) PUIAYVL. TneluHiinthes I>ioie*a. iioiu Tin* largest said to have becu found vyas 
DioccOite Snake (imml. This i> one of the snake eighteen inches in dimiutlrr, and fciUv in 
gourd .specie**, of a small description, the size of height ; but Urn largest Edye could dbw^vor was 
au igtr: the seed is sown in the coal season and not inoie than nine inches in diameter, ami 
yields fruit from March to September. Jtidt/tll. j thirty-live feet high. In quality it is much the 


(T)65 4 J) PEMMH'K STONE. j saIUi ‘ a * l * le sort in Malabar* which may 

lttou n»y # Yr'u 4 | Uicirl poi.iirc, It. I ljf ' obtained at Mangalore from the native, mcr- 

rierre ptHiee, Pit. * Puunx, Lat. j chants at all times when the coast is open (viz, 

ihiinirtinu, <ii u. I I*i<-tlm j»omez. Sr. from November to April*, of tlove fret in dia- 

A light spongy, vitreous stone, lottud usually meter, and one hundred and ten feet long for 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and Mippos- j il lt . sum of 15W. sterling.— Edye. Ceylon. 
ed to hr a lava or volcanic glass. It is used for i # , , 

polishing metals and marble. and smoothing the f bu5bi I rMlb f l ANN. the Jamu name of 
surface of wood and pasteboard. Pumice is a te\l >n tiee n hieh grows to about twenty inches 
quarried and exported in large quantities from * 11 diameter, mu! tuelu* feet in height. It is a 
)jipari and the Isles Ponxa, in the Mcdi terra- ^ose grained wood and resembles the Lnglisli 
ii(*an.—- Fttnffrni'r. Pumuiice stone in small pieces l H!ar tree. It is used l>\ the natives for various 
and very hard is found on the Sea Coast near pttrpo.^es in making faimiug utensils. Ar/j/e, 


Nezmnpatam.— ltokdr % M.8.S. 

(rt653) 1TMPKIN, Ur.n and Whitk. 
Rmhloo, Him*. 


Cry to a. 

(/»C ■> 7 ■ IT N(i 1 I., the Tamil name of a tree 
which grows to about eighteen inches hi diaine- 


Tlns Vegetable grows in great almmlauee in ter, ami t web e i'eet in height. It is of little use. 
Jill parts of the Deccan. It is much esteemed Its fruit, and also its juiee, nre used as uppb'ca- 
botn by *the Kurojteans and Halites. It is tions to ulcers, See. From the seed a fixed oil 
generally aown nt the eommeneeuimt of the is prepared which is eouaidered valuable in rlieu* 
raius, and requires no particular c.m*;tlui sift uuitic puiiis, bruises, &e.— Edge. Ceylon 


should be light and good. When young, about 
the vise of* goose egg J if exit and boiled, it w ill 
he found" to vesemlde the artichoke-hot tom 
dressed in the same wav.— Riddell. 


(GtiSM I’U.NU’.Y GKANATV.M. (V W Mt- 

OUAXTK.) 

Doiiniba, Sx.vs. j , PartiutecL 

DsJim, Uariiii, Uj.no ] Fructus Cortex. 


(GG5+) VtJMl’KlN, Whitk, or > White Anar, (ininar, lliM>. Peks* J ihtcca* tunica exterior, T). 
<3<>CKD, OH IH^jMtFKIN. lienhicosa ccrtftra. T he it in z Kind of the Fruit, 

Karens and .Burmese cultivate a species of pump* Buloodtoon, Booman, Y vs- Granati B»dix r E. 

km or gourd, never eaten by huropeuus, winch M n j„| U(n ))U u UU i. Taxi. Flores' l)^ 0 ’ D 
they esteem a valtt^le addition to their cunies. R#h#> Au ' VH . Flower, of the Fome K r.n- 

— MatOtt. D.«liiua pundoo, T*l» ate. lioiandria Monogj- 

(865J) l'UN.Voit POON. This woociis com- Roraom paio, Mxu nia, Linn, 

monly called l'eou iu England. It is used for Wibb, Mxi-av. | 

masts, yards, itc j, is the wood so much spukeu The Vomvgrauatfi, a native of the mountain- 
of bv persons from Ceylou. It certainly is of a ous countries from Syria to the Jiorth of India, 
good quality, and superior to that of Malabar ; must always have been an object of attention, 
but, from its small dimensions, its scarcity, mid It is the nntni&n of the.Bible, and the rooman of 
the trouble in obtaining it, is of little considera* the Arabs. It iwas xvell sown to the Greeks 
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and Romans.-— Royle. A native of Culntl, Hok- 
harra, Mezemieran and Asia Minor generally ; 
common now in almost all warm donates ; the 
best fruits are those of B*lnb;igli, lying under 
j the snowy hills, near the Cabnl river. Very 
large quantities are atmuailv imported into the 
north of India from Cabul, and Cashmere. In 
the Himalayas and the planet the pomegranate 
also occurs, but of inferior quality ; the fruit is 
small, and is sold in the Bazar under the name 
of darmee ; the rind, nas Pah is used iu medi¬ 
cine and in dyeing, on account of its great as¬ 
tringently.— O’Skauffhaesty. 

Stem arborescent and irregular in arid situa¬ 
tions rather thorny ; the leaves usually opposite, 
often fascicled, oblong inclining to lanceolate, quite 
entire, not dotted, smooth, shining, and of a dark 
! green ; flowers commonly solitary, of a brilliant 
scarlet; calyx thick and fleshv, adhering to the 
ovary, turbinate, 5 to 7 cleft; petals f> to 7. 
crumpled; stamens numerous, often double ; 
style filiform ; stigma capitate ; f'tiit of the size 
of a large apple, with a thick leathery rind, and 
crowned by the tubular limb of the calyx ; cells 
several, arranged in two strata, separated from : 
each other by an irregular transverse diaphragm, 
lower division of 3 ceils, the upper of from 5 to 
9 cells; seeds numerous, involved in pellucid 
pulp, with foliaceous, spirally convolute cotyle¬ 
dons.—Necs von K. 301. 

The parts of this plant uliii-li were employed 
by the ancient9, still are so in the l-.nst, and are 
ofliciual in the 1). 1\ Tints the Fiores, I). are 
the Balauttinn of the ancients. In India, baltum 
Zoom is given as the Greek name of the double 
flower. They are devoid of odour, lmt have, a 
bitterish and astringent taste, tinge the saliva 
of a reddish-colour, contain Tannin, '•trike a 
black with ferruginous salts. The Hind of 
the fruit {Qranatum, L. ; Barr,? Tmiirn in¬ 
terior, D.) especially of the in/il plant, is ex¬ 
tensively employed as an astringent and as ;i 
dye in the Kast. It is of a reddish bnm n colour 
and smooth externally, but yellow on the inside ; 
usually in irregular fragments, drv, hard, and 
leathery, of a very astringent taste. Jt, contains 
of Tannin 18.8 percent, with 10.8 of Instruc¬ 
tive, and 171 of Mucilage, and is used for tan¬ 
ning in some countries. The Bark of the 
Root ( Ha die is Oort ex) was employed as an 
anthelmintic by Bioscorides and by Celsns, and 
still is so in India. It was reintroduced into 
practice by Drs. Buchanan and Anderson. Tin- 
root itself is heavy, knotted, and of a yellow- 1 
colour ; its bark often sold in strips, sometime* 
with parts of the roof still adhering to it. On 
the outside of a greyish-yellow colour ; on the 
inside, yellow, something like that of the barber- ; 
ry. It has little smell: when chewed, colours i 
the saliva yellow; ha9 an astringent taste, with- j 
out any disagreeable bitterness, it has been j 

analyzed bv Metouart and Latour de Trie, and' 

• ^ * 

1 


l’tTIVOKA. 

others ; but the source of its peculiar nnfhehnin- 
i tie powers has not been discovered, and the sub¬ 
ject requires further investigation. It contains 
I’nnniti (about go per cent.!, Gallic acid, Resins, 
Wax, Fatty matters, and Alannitc. All infu¬ 
sion yields a deep-blue precipitate with .the salts 
of Iron, a yellowish-white one with solution of 
I Isinglass, and a greyish-yellow one with Corro- 
t sive Sublimate, and l'otash or Ammonia colour* 
j it yellow." <e.) It is apt to lie adulterated with 
'the barks both of box aitd of barberry. The 
; former is whin* ami bitter, but not astringent; 

, the latter yellow, very bitter, ami not affect" 
j eil by the above four reagents. All parts are 
i astringent, the rind of tlif: wild fruit especially 
I so, and useful iu Diarrliura and advanced stages 
| of Dysentery ; the Flowers in infusion slightly 
■ astringent ; llie Hark of the Hoot, astringent, but. 

, remarkably useful an an Anthelmintic against 
lamia, ll may be giwn in doses of one scruple in 
! powder; or a dcrod ion may deformed by steeping 
for 1 1 hours fresh Root "bur k of Pomegranate. 
— /fot/ft*. Tlie /uritw/t is hard, smooth, aline iu 
tliiekne.ss, oli\e brown externally, yellowish 
within, inodorous, externally bitter and astrin¬ 
gent, murli used in tanning and in dyeing yel¬ 
low ; also as a medicinal astringent. The juice 
of the fiiiit is acidulous and sweet, and makes a 
phasnnt sherb i for liner patients.— O'tihangh* 
>h*sh 9; % pagr a* .‘Hitt. The Seeds* Dried, An - 

(tnluit, A iisfwf (»;’ Hmiiea gnuintum ; the Home- 
grannie, with tlu*ir ileshy envelopes are sold, and 
1 used iu sherbets : all are plentiful at A j inner, con¬ 
sidered coolum. Nasjial is the bark of the fruit* 
and is only used in d\ing. The bark of the 
root though strongly purgative is not used iu 
medicine. Large cpuiutities of line pomegranates 
are nnnunlh brought from (’abnl to Ajmeciv— 
Li'*//. Med J 'op. }k 1*25. In the Deklum there 
are two varieties ot this tree* bearing white and 

ml fruit.both sweet, but much inferior to the 

dried brought from Hernia and Hlissomh to the 
Bombay market. The tree grows easily from 
seed, and large fine juicy fruit, where the soiJ 
j is goo*I, is often produced* 'There is a variety 
which is generally sour, used by the Natives for 
sherbet. The dried bark of the root is made 
into a decoction and given for worms. By a 
continuation of layers from successive plants the 
fruit becomes almost seedless.— Riddell. 

i df>59) HI f V A. In Entomology this term is 
applied to the third stage of existence of an 
inject, the egg being the first stage, and the 
larva or caterpillar, the second.— Eng. Cgc. 

MF56U) HUFFVOltA. Ill Entomology this 
term is applied by Latreille to his second great 
section of hymenopterous Insects—a section the 
species of which are distinguished by tl*«4r 
having the abdomen attached to the thorax, in 
most cases, by a slender stalk, and not, as iu 
the first section ( Securifera ), forming as it were 
a continuation of the thorax. The females are 
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PUWVOKA. PUTCHAPAT* 

furnished with n sender bri»tic-lik^ ovipositor, destroy its life. It is not until the larvie have 
and in this respect they also differ from the quitted their abode in the caterpillar that it dies, 
greater portion of the Securifera. The larva? of having the eoeoous of the Ichneumon larvae at- 
the Pupivora have no feet, and most of them tached to its skim The caterpillar so abundant 
are parasitical. Latreillc divides this section on cabbages, and which is that of the common 
into two groups, the Lcaniules atul the jehueu- white butterfly, affords a familiar example of this 
inanities , distinguished chiefly by the insertion nature. At certain times of the year numbers 
of the stalk or basal portion of the abdomen, of tlu>se caterpillars may be seen on walls ad* 
Jm the Emn idles the stalk is attached to the joining gardens ; on tliese they usually attach 
thorax, and in most cases immediately under themselves (in some sheltered situation)to under- 
the scutellmn ; they have distinct liervures to go the transformation into the pupa state. One 
the wings, and those of the upper pair form of these caterpillars will appear healthy, select 
cellules ; the atitenune are filiform, or setaceous, a convenient situation, attach itself (as usual be* 
and composed either of thirteen or fourteen fore the change into the pupa sfcotej bv means of 
joints; the mandibles irre toothed on the inner a silken thread around its body, but instead of 
side; the maxillary palpi have six joint*, and undergoing the transformation, we shall fiud it 
the labial four; the ovipositor is generally ! after a short time covered with an immense nuiu- 
exserted, and composed of three slender pieces, j her of small yellowish silken cocoons spun hv the 
Or. Leach regarded the present group as const!- : larva; of the Ichneumons as they crawl from its 
tuting a family, and applied to it the name bod\.-AV/. <V. 

Jioanidt* ; compared with the next section of (666hP(;pU Cll lCKA Y. The bark of the 
the Pupivora i, the present one is very limited in Pupli root yields an orange tlvc, a ml is treated 
species. Mr. Stephens, in his * Systematic 1 with alum* Mvrobolans, kc. This dye was 
(catalogue of British Insects, only enumerates exhibited from Bellarv, Mysore and Salem, 
five species, and these constitute three genera, at the Madras Inhibition of 1855, It was 
Evania, Jirachfpjader, and Menu*. In the noticed by Buchanan (Mysore p. 168.) 
JchneimoHult'H the abdomen has its origin i and was named by him somewhat doubtfully as 
between the two posterior legs; the liervures of j Vent lingo? a Rluunti amnia genus. Flowering 
the upper wings form cdluhts ; the antenmc j or fruit bearing specimens of this seandent shrub 
are generally filiform or setaceous, and composed have not been procured to settle the point iu 
of many joints (sixteen at least); the mandibles question.— M. E, J '. R. 

are in most cases destitute of denticulations on (6662) PUITJN11A TItKE, (»uimei.ma spe- 
thc inner side, and are bifid at the apex ; the ciosa, Mint., is the Pirilu or Pirijao of Yeoe- 
xnaxillary palpi are always distinct, and seldom » zuela, the Pupumha of the Amazon district, and 
have more than six joints. Of this group the the Paripou of (iuiana. It is a palm, of an in¬ 
species arc exceedingly numerous. Mr. Stephens i tensely hard wood, sharp needle like spines are 
states that lie^ possesses 800 British species ol thickly disposed in rings or bands, round its 
this family. Hie Pupivora appear to be dcstin- slender cylindrical trunk. The Indians subsist 
ed to prevent other tribes of insects (particularly j for months on its farinaceous fruit.— Seeman. 
the Lttpidoplera) from becoming numerous. The I v 666;») 1*1 • RISE. a beautiful yellow Chinese 
Ichneumonida may be seen during the summer pigment, iu tin* composition of which the mine 
months in great numbers flying Irom plant to of the Elephant i* said to be a chief ingredient, 
plant in search ot the caterpillars which arc It is brought to C hina in round lumps of various 
suited to furnish the proper food aud to rear; sizes in colour like orpiuiciit, with a strong 
their larvn\ each caterpillar apparently having urinous smell, and liulc or no taste. — Morrison. 
its Own peculiar parasite, or parasites, for some- (6661) PI; ILSI.AN K. Poim i.aca Sativa 
times several ajKvics ol Ichneumon attack the and Ou.uacf.a. 
same htrvrn. The. female Ichneumon, by means Choice, Hind, 

of her long bristlo-like ovipositor, inserts hei Koiiml stem, fleshy leaves, and slightly acid. Ii 
eggs in the body of the caterpillar in such a j is used as an ingredient in salads. It is rearcs 1 
manner* and in such parts, that it does not j by seeds sown at the commencement of the 
destroy the life ot the victim. In most cases j mins, and will thrive in any soil. — Riddell . 
these ugga * re hatched until the cater- j leaves of a succulent nature harmless, tastless, 
pillar has changed into a chrysalis; they then aud inodorous, many varieties arc cultivated on 
hatch, and the Ichneumon larva? feed upon the the plains for their pretty flowers, raised from seed, 
contents of the pupa case, iudose themselves in — Jafirry. Purslane is as common a weed iti 
silken cocoons, and undergo their final trims- the Tenasseriin Provinces os it is in America, 
formations, to come forth in proper season, eating and is used by the natives for a jmt-herb.— 
their way through the chrysalis case. Instances Afasoa. 

arc not uncommon in which the eggs of the (6665) PUTCHAPAT. This is a well known 
Ichneumon hatch in the body of the living cater- article in Beugnl. Its source was long doubt- 
pillar, aud, what is most remarkable, they do not ful. We extract the following notice regarding 
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it bv Bp. Wallicli, from the Tnmfactions of the 
Medical ami Physical Society of Calcutta for 
1335. Dr. VYallich has also kindly favoured 
m with an additional note on the subject. 
“ 1 shall now advert to another vegetable sub¬ 
stance which, although most extensively used by 
the natives of this country, has hitherto conti¬ 
nued one of the problems in our Indian Materia 
Medica. The drug to which 1 allude, is called 
in Bengal lee as well as in Hinder, Parka Pat, 
and is found in every bazar, almost throughout 
Hindustan. My esteemed friend Baboo Uadhu- 
kaut Deb informs me, that “ there exists no 
Sanscrit a name for this leaf, which is largely 
imported by Mogul merchants ; that it is used 
as an ingredient in tobacco for smoking, and for 
strnting the hair of w r ometi, and that the essen¬ 
tial oil is in common use tor imparting the pecu¬ 
liar fragrance of the leaf to clothes among the 
superior classes of natives.' 1 I believe that the 
people of the peninsula are. peculiarly fond of 
this perfume, as are also the Homan Catholic 
inhabitants of this country generally. (/S humjh- 
ftmij, pa ye -Ml 3. 

ttififi6i PUTCIIlCk; IU T( IH k : Acck- 

MNOIA : CoSTTS AIIAHJCS. AkuIIAN COSTI S, 
(Jo i*l a IK, Root. 

kust, Arab. Srpmhiy, Mat. 

Knot. Onplalr, (il Z. IftMi. KonIiiiii, Piitrlmrk, TaM 

Kii'.htJiin, Nans. ('hatigai.i, Ki»Ht.nn, Tki,. 

Put<‘lntek, Him* t'*nlknri\ 

C«n«iii mahanrl, Cixn. Koosi jJtimlr.* ,.m] 

kooth, Him?. Konst i. 

KooMu*. fiHKKK. HS. 

Roofthta, Sykiai. | Purliu, Malay. 

Is the name by which a fragrant root is 
designated in the priec-curreiits of Calcutta j 
and Bombay, whence it is exported to Man- | 
toil, bring highly esteemed bv the Chinese i 
as an incense. From lilt*, places of export 
this would appear to be a product of India, but 
neither the plant which yields it nor the place 
where it grows were discovered until very re¬ 
cently. The discovery is interesting, as the 
Putchuk is a substance which was known to the 
ancients. Hr. Hoyle, while in the north-western 
province!* of India, obtained a root which form¬ 
ed a considerable article of commerce, and which 
was said to l>e brought from still farther north, 
that is, from Lahore. It was warm and aro¬ 
matic in taste, fragrant in odour, and frequently 
called Orris-Root (Iris-Hoot) by Europeans in 
India, though by the natives in Northern India i 
it is called Kooth. On comparing specimens of 
kooth which he obtained in Northern India with , 
what was called Putchuk in Calcutta, he found ’> 
that they were identical, and he was subsequent¬ 
ly informed by Mr. Beckett, who was long set- 
led as a merchant in Northern India, that 
what the latter purchased from Umritsrer un¬ 
der the name of Kooth be sold in Calcutta 


PtTCUUCK. 

by that of Putchuk, so that there can be no 
doubt of the identity of the two substances; 
but all that had been ascertained with respect 
to the place where it was produced was, that 
it seemed to lie to the north of the Sutlej. 
Root It, being used in India as a medicine, as 
well as exported to Chinn, is described in the 
Persian works on Materia Medico in use in 
that country, and has assigned to it Ktist as the 
! Arabic, Koo&hta as the Syriac, and Koostus as 
the Creek name. Three kinds nro described. 
Hr. Hoyle states that he was only able to meet 
with two kinds in India, one called Koost- 
Hinder, and the other Koost-Ambee. These 
evidently refer to two of the three kinds of 
Costus described by Dioscorides as the Arabian, 
Indian, and Syriac. (‘ lllust. llitnal. Bot.,’ p. 
300.) There can he little doubt therefore that 
the kooth or Putchuk is one of the kinds of 
Costus of the ancients, which was highly esteem¬ 
ed by them, and formed an ingredient in their 
most famous compound alexiphannic confections, 
such ns the Theriaoa and the Mithridatium. It 
was also highly esteemed by them as an incense, 
as, in the line of Propertius—“ lire puer costum 
Assyrium rcdolcntibus nris" ; and is mentioned 
by Horace as ‘ Aelm'menium costum.’ (‘Ud./ 
iii. i.) The identity of kooth ami Costus was 
however long ago ascertained, though not gene¬ 
rally known, as is evident in the following pas-, 
sage from Camas nb Hoi to, in (,'lusius (‘Exot.,’ 
lib. x.) “ Kst ergo Costus dictus Arabibus 

Cost ant Cast : in Malacca, ubi cjus plurimus 
est usus, Puclio, et iude veliitur in Sinaruui 
regionem.” In MacCulloeh\s 'Commercial Dic¬ 
tionary,' Putchook is described as “ the root 
of a plant growing in Siude. When burned 
it yields a tine smell The Chinese beat it 
into a fine powder, which they burn as incense 
in the temples of their gods.'* Of the Putchuk, 
fifty) J bazar maunds, of the value of 911,903 
rupees, were exported from Calcutta in the year 
1S37-3K. On Dr. Falconer's proceeding on his 
journey to Cashmere., l)r. Hoyle ret]nested him 
j to make inquiries respecting this substance, and 
he discovered that it was exported from the val¬ 
ley iu large quantities to the Punjab, whence it 
finds its way to Hombay arid Calcutta; and that 
it is sold in China at an advance of about 300 
! per cent, on the price at which it is gathered iu 
! Cashmere. Dr. Falconer subsequently found it 
growing in grent abundance all round the elevat¬ 
ed summits of Cashmere. Prom the plants 
with which it is associated, and the circumstance 
under which the Root grows, being oite of the 
Composite, or Thistle tribe with feathered seed, 
of which when once established the dissemination 
becomes easy, Dr. Falconer has no hesitation in 
thinking that it could be produced to an unlimit¬ 
ed extent, of the best quality, in the Himalaya/ 
at elevations ot from 7500 to 9000 feet above 
the sea, and that the Choor Mountain alone 




ru ixuirwi' a. 


riUAllUtiA. 


might he brought iu a few years to produce has been referral to the natural family of 
thousands of maurids of it. I'reparatury to diflus- Mgricactue, but is considered by LndJicher as 
ing the Root, or Costus, he has introduced it into more nearly allied to the Antidtmnea.—rEug. Cyc. 

the Himalayan nursery attached to the Saharan- ( 6 r,f,x) PUTRANJIVA VOX BURGH 11. 

Botanic Garden. riiuJnnr that it beiouns \\r w *r * v *> * •• « , 

I!??'!™,,, ha, named ?t AarMnu.lL. T„ ^a'l. e l! « m * p. 61 . Nageia I'ntranjiva, Xort. 


to a new genus, he has named it Ancklaudia, in 
honour of George, earl Auckland, governor-gene¬ 
ral of India, “as a distinction well merited bv 


El. hid. iii. p. 7GR. Royle’s Must. 100. 
Curroopallay martini, Tam. 


Fill ***' — *."'vnu u nn * ,, . , . . - 

his lordship’s services iu the cause of Indian Bo- n generally diffused throughout Induh 

muy/’—Uloyle, an the Products favour™ of , 1 ” I 'S ,,t * ,ad Uot *"» t! “ s trce < >>»* ’B«f. 

India.) Costus Arabian: is supposed to be i d ‘* cr,, * ! * it as a large timber tree with an 

the root of the Auckiandia costus, a mums oi i m ‘'; f straight trunk. The wood is white, close 


the thistle tribe. It is grown iu the mountains of I 
Caslunerc, where it is called Knot, is a greguri- j 
ous herb, six or seven feet high, its roots are 
dug up iu September or O Tuber, chopped up 
into pieces from two to six incites long and ex¬ 
ported without further preparation. The greater 


C i oreet straight trunk. The wood is white, close 
-1 grained and very hard.— Whjhl. Coromandel, 
j Ratlin, Monghir hill*, and from Svlhet to the 
j Kheree jungle. The Sanscrit name is com pounded 
, °l pootru, a son ; and /Vem. life. The lliudoostnni 
name .jeenpoolru, is similarly derived. The nuts 
. are strung by patent* round the necks of their 


portion beiii" bent via the Punjab to Bombay, * H n ' k<*q> tlmn in health. Roxb .— 
whence it finis its way to 'he lied Sea ]Vr,inn ° Sha »v'"’<■**>!< P'W hll. 

Gulf and China. Another portion luring sent j Mif.ipj, PUTTYAn ordinary name for the 
across the .Sutlej and Jninn * to HiudiiMnn. In ' peroxide of tin, generally used’ for polishing 
Cashmere the eo*t of its col!e<-iiou and transport ) mirrors and lenses, and for rendering glass white 
to a mercantile depot, is about. 2-. Id per ewt. i ;IM d oparpie, convert ing it into enamel; and for 


1ml at Jujjatbvc on the tluunia, it has iiinvasrtl « » t her pu 
to about 1 bs. i)«l. or 2l\ s. 4il pm* ml. and ii: VimUnrr. 
tlm OUiuustt port i it IVltriu^ marl\ double that itirjO) 
prior, the owl. Tin: (JliiuvMi burn I ho r ots ;is p v ^ a jj 
inmisr in thr Icmplrs oi thr.ir ^oils , aid Mi« i \ 
also aitm.li "real rilicacy to it as an apnruiliMac 
'Thr imports into (Unit on in JVi'i were. s.M Ms ** 
piruls valued at f>,la0 dollars. In (‘;whmrro ii bf ,) 2) 


t pu: poses in the 


- iratrrston .- 


itb)7tV) 1M TTY (IhAZlKRS. U prepared 
by kneadiiii*' ehaik with linseed oil. 

lj PUIWA OF BIIAOlJLPOJtK, a 

b.ist. 

10 (i ATI 1 R I X, M. (icoffrov’s name 


is ehielly used for tin; proleetion of baics of h>r the Done, or < oehin*(-hina Monkey {Ijiny- 
shawls auaiust insrH*. The exports for ( aleutta n } } !i[W> Idi^eri It has the following characters ; 
nverai»'(! about £1,5)00 annually. --A/ nnnonil\ IIe.ul rounded ; imiz/le moderately prolonged ; 

((RW>7) PUTRANJIVA, an Indian ^rnus of tail lonjj ; check poneiie^; hands longer than the 
plants, referred by lb*. Roxburgh to A7///r//i. j lore arms and !he Jet;;; anterior thumbs very 
but which has been separated by Dr. Wallieli | diort and slender; no callosities; buttocks 
under the above name, which is a .\mserit coin- j I ringed with long hairs. 


pound, eon»istin^ of the words, 4 pootra,’ a son. 
ami 1 jeeva,’ life, in consequence of the seeds 
luring stnuif? by parents round the necks of 


i i i 5 

I*rnt!il JVrmulu - InoiM-rs, ; CaniiH^, - -; Molar*, — - #S. 

» l * I a :» 

vf»fi;3) I’YCATURIX XliMtKrs, Geoff. 


children, under the suppusilion that they will {Lasiopj/yu Xi'.tueus, ill.; Siuiia Afuiaug, Linn., 
preserve them iu health- They aro sold iu ‘ Alant.’l- This very rare monkey is perhaps 

hn/.nrs throughout India for this purpose, the nm*t remarkable of the whole tribe for 

P. Rosburghii, the only sp'-eies km>\vn. forms a the variety ami liveliness of the colours with 
large timber-tree, with uu erect straight trunk, which it is marked, and which are the more, 
and a white clo»o*grained very hard wood. The striking from being distributed in large mass- 
head is large and shady, composed of numerous es. The upper part of the head is brown 

spreading branches, with shiniug dark green with a dark-reddish chestnut frontal baud, 

leaves arranged on two sides of the braucldcts. The cheeks arc clothed with very long ami 
The flowers are dioecious, the 'wale, ones crowd- whitish or yellowish-white hairs.* The back, 
ed together ; the perianth small\calyx-like, •*-/>- the belly, the anus, and the sides arc gray.with 
leaved; corolla none ; stamens three; filaments a somewhat greenish cast; the tail is whitish, 
thread-like, all or ouly two united together, and and so aro the rump and the fore arms; the 
the third free. The female flowers solitary in anterior fingers are blackish; the hips and thighs 
the axils of the loaves, with long foot-stalks; arc blackish, aud the legs of a brightish-m! 
perianth 5-leaved ; ovary ovate, oblong, 3-cell- ehcstuut; the, more exposed parts of the face 
ed ; cells 2-smled ; styles three, filiform j stig- are of a reddish tint. Length rather more than 
inus crescent-shaped and toothed ; drupe I -seed- 2 feet when erect; length of tail about 1 foot 
od. Young plants of this tree have been culti- 7 inches. It is u native of Cochiu China.— Eng. 
vated in moist stoves iu Britain. The genus Cgc. 
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rYRITES. 


(fifiil) PYUiUM ACUMINATA, Scarce, but not winged. The pappus nu elevated me.mbrn- 
foumi on ihebmiks of streams in the Touughoo ? nous bordeL— Sup. Cyc- 


district, attaining a girth of five or six feet, ml 
wood* ud»j)ted to cabinet making.— McClelland. 

1*67*5 > rYLOiUDlA, Pjfhridea, M. Pe 
lUainviUe’s name for Ids itititli fun.ily of Lnmtl- 
hbrandnata r winch he thus characterises :— 
Body compressed, more and more cylindrical, 
the mantle more and more closed and prolong* 


(fi<;$2) PYUKTHKUM, Anamci.us {Authe- 
mix, Li ft a.) Pyrethmm, J)vc. Pelluory of Spain. 
Akerkuna, Hind. | Akcrakarm, Tku Ta.v 
This root was known to Pioscoridea (wupttyov * 
and is still employed in Eastern medicine by the 
name nfnnkndta. Tne plant is a native of the 
tiorih of Africa, whence it has been introduced 


cd backwards by two long tubes which arc ordi ; inio the south of Europe, llauic Iwdieves that 
narilv distinct, with an anterior and inferior I the ro>t is yielded by a nearly allied species, 
aperture for the passage of a very small and 
ordinary conical foot ; branch im narrow, free, 
and prolonged in the tube. 

irt(»7<>) Pandora is an abundant Bri¬ 

tish specie*. 


which he calls ofiicimtp'NM, i\. t. 46, and 
which he found cultivated in Thuringia. 

Auae\clus INivthnim has a long fusiform root. 
Stems numerous, procumbent, luauched, pubes- 
1 cent. Radical iea\e* spreading, petiolatcd. 


\<»077) Aantina. Animal oblong, rather ! ratlin* sm pinnatified ; the segments piumit- 
tliick, having the mantle closed by a rather large ! ed, w ith linear tubulate lobes ; stem leaves 

membranous lamina with a small rounded aper- j sessile Ur, inches oue-headed. Heads inttny- 

ture at the mitero-inferim* part for the passage j llowered. Involucre in few rows snort, some- 
of a liuguilbrm foot; two elongated tubes »epa-; what cup-shaped, scales laneeolaie, pointed, 

rated deeply at their extremity, the lower being j brown at the edges. Receptacle convex, with 

rather greater than the upper ; branehiie narrow, 
tree, and pointed backward*. I hnv arc | 
living species known. ihe\ inhabit India, the 
Philippines, New Zealand.and Western America. ; 

Thera are. 50 fossil from the Pcvomau and 
Oolitic Rocks. PcrifdtjitM^ Cuc/tfodesnta, and; 

Cercoatt/a arc sub-genera. 

(6(57Sl Amdtna Stihrosi mla, has the shell 
ovate, membranaceous, anlerior side atteuua- ! 
ted and subro-traled. Ii i-* a native of the 
seas of Australia. Lamarck adds, the Indian 
Ocean. The Ana!nut? have hitherto bee n found , 
for the most part in simh and shallow water. | 

Lalrico/a .— Body oval, wry much compressed ; 
or subevlindrieal, the mantle only closed in the ‘ 
half of its lower border; foot small, projecting I 
but little bevond the abdominal mass; tubes 


oblong, obovate, obtuse paiea\ Floret* ol the 
rnv female, sterile, white above and purplish 
beneath ; of tlit? disk, yellow, tubular, with 5 
callous teeth. All the enrols with au obeom- 
pressed, 2-\\inged tube without appendages. 
Style of the disk with cxappendirulatc branches. 
\eh;ouium Hat, obeomprtssed bordered with 
broad cut ire wings. Pappus short, irregular, 
tooth lend, somewhat continuous with the 
wings on the inner side. IW .— I)csf. FI. A tl. ii. 

7 . Nees and Fberm. 2-14. St. and (’ll. iii P7. 

The root, as described by Drsfontaines, in 
its fresh state is fusiform timl fleshy, about the 
thickness of the finger, brownish-coloured exter¬ 
nally and white within. When handled in this state, 
it produces first a sensation of cold, soon followed 
bv heat. It is without, odour, but has an acrid 


long, distinct or united. There arc 1 ^ species of j pungent taste, and causes a copious flow of saliva. 
Lair aria found in the Tubed States, Brazil, the It is said to be imported from the Levant. Tim 
Mediterranean, Senegal, Tape of Hood Hone, In- French obtain it irom Africa. It is cultivated 
dia, New Zealand, Sitka, and the British Islands, in Thuringia and at Magdebnurg. The active 
There are 40 species of P.snotmobia. They air piineiple insoluble both in Alcohol and Ether, 
found in Norway, the .British islands, New and appears to be a Volatile Oil, which adheres 
Zealand, and the Pacific. P. tjari is eaten in with tenacity to its Resin (Pyrdhriu) and Fixed 
the Pacific. j Oil. It also contains lnulin, Hum, a little 

(6670) Soteldliva.— Shell oval oblong, com- lannin, Colouring matter, various Salts, and 
pressed, with sharp edges, both curved; cipii- Ligneous fibre, f sc*. Irritant, Sialogogue. Souie- 
valve, stbe<piilatcral, much more wide and round- ; times used to relieve 'looihachc, or as a Mnsti- 
ed at the cephalic extremity than at the other, i eatory in palsy of the Tongue and relaxation of 
which is more or less attenuated and sul)-car;- ! the Uvula.— /fot/fc: 

musl ! PYRETHUUM INDFCrXI. Fkvku* 

(6680LS". rndiata (Sokv rottratus. Lain.). Shell tiay. Feverfew a gaudy flowered annual, usually 
transversely oblong, violaceous, with many ob* denominated a Chrysanthemum, but which the 
seure rays ; anterior side attenuated and rostmt- botanists have removed to another genus, is often 
ed. It is found in Oriental seas.— Etuj. Gya. seen in gardens in Afaulmam.— Mamn. 

(6681) FYKCTURUM (from fire, be- (6G$4) PYRITES, Ferri Sulpucretvm. 
cause of the hot taste of the root), a genus of Sulpliuret of Iron. Iron Pyrites. 

Composite Plants belonging to the tnbe Altera- Snlfurc de Fe.*, Fk. | Schweftlcisen, Gkr. 

it has a hemispherical involucre, the re- Iron combines with Sulphur in several pro- 
ocptaele Hat or convex. The fruit angular and 1 portions. Jt is common in the form of the 
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Btsulpliuret, of a ydlo« i.*li colour; hence has 
been thought to contain Copper, it was no 
doubt known to the ancients. 1Prop. 'I he na¬ 
tural Bisulphuret (He S, = (iO) or Iron Pyrites, 
called also Mundic, i* of a colour like Brass, in 
hard cubical crystals, which are not acted r»|>oii 
by any of the acids, except the Nitric. Sp. Gr. 
<K>8. Often heated for the separation of the 
Sulphur by sublimation. If moistened and ex¬ 
posed to the air. Oxy sen is absorbed, and the 
Sulplmret converted into Protosulphiite of Iron. 

Very tibmidant. in the schistose rocks 
of (/‘inldnpah, where it is manufactured into Sul¬ 
phur.—AS/. Iron pyrites are very abundant in the. 
Tenasseiitn Provinces. In some places they 
contain arsenic, and constitute arsenical snlplm- 
rct of Iron. The Ibinitfsc names though usu¬ 
ally applied to iron, are generic, and might be 
applied to any pyrites.— Macon. 

(6685) PVIIOliA. Herb of ('himnphila um¬ 
bel Into.— Uca. Fit or. 

(6(536) PYROMGXKOPS ACID. An nr m 
PVROUGNK t M, K. “Diluted Arctic Acid, ol)- 
taiue.d bv the destructive distillation of Bocal.” 

ft 

Pyroligneous Acid is considered to be a discovery 
of Glauber; hut it is probnfdc, as stated by Ber¬ 
zelius, that it. was known to tlie Kg\ptians. as 
may be inferred from a passage of Pliny, in which 
Pin/Mvood, heated in a furnace, gives out “sud- 
ore, aepiiT modo, fluitcanali ; hoc in Syria rrdrtnn 
voentur, ne tauta cM vis, ut in /Egypt o, corpora 
homiuum defunetornm, ro perfusa, serveutur.” 
In tin* present, dav the distillation is usually eon- 
dueled in iron cylinders, with condensers attach¬ 
ed. The woody matter being decomposed !>y 
heat, its elements unite to form froh compounds, 
and by distillation an arid liepmr passes over 
with water, tarry matter, KmpyreumatieOil, ami 
much inflammable "as, while a large proportion 
of excellent Charcoal is left in the retort. The 
Pyroligneous Acid it a brown, transparent liquid, 
consists essentially of Acetic Acid, diluted with 
water, holding in solution tar, with sAme Kmpy- 
reumatic Oil, and has a smoky sna il. It is dis¬ 
tilled, and further purified, by the addition of 
Carbonate, of Soda. This is retained as Acetate of 
8oda(fl. p. 100), or used for making a purer Ace¬ 
tic or Pyroligneous Acid. When the acetate of 
the above Alkali is formed, it is purified by crys¬ 
tallization and re-solution, afterwards decompos¬ 
ed with Sul. Acid the Acetic set free is again 
distilled, and the processes refloated until a nearly 
colourless acid, with the odour of the Acetic, is 
produced, but which is often Kmpyreumatie. 
Nearly or entirely colourless ; Sp. Gr. at least 
1.034; M. C. neutralize at least grs. liij. of Carh. 
of Soda ; unaffected by. Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
or sol. of Nitrate of Baryta, — Hoyle. 

(fifiS?) PYROLIGNEOUS ACID, is made 
from Cocoanut Shell in India* 

I 


PYRUS. 

(668S) PYROPE* Pam* A variety of the 
garnet, either identical or nearly resembling the 
pvrope garnet, is brought from Bctnnah. It is 
characterized by giving to transmitted light a 
yellow tinge, or as ihe natives say, the colour of 
the ox’s gall; and hence the Burmese name, 
which in Pali signifies ox-gall.— Mason. 

<fiCS9) PYKUsJ, the Latin word for Pear-Tree, 
is the name of a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order lioeacva. This genus is char¬ 
acterised by having a superior calyx with a 5- 
lobed limb ; roundish petals ; five styles ; the 
fruit a closed 5-celled pome with a cartilaginous 
putainen called the core ; two seeds in each cell ; 
the testa eaitilaginous. The species are trees or 
shrub* with simple or pinnaie leaves, and the 
flow ers placed on terminal many-flowered cymes. 
The species of this genus have obtained various 
names, as apples and penis, Grabs, Beam-Trees, 
and mountain-Ashes. 

(GO 110} PYRUS AI C1 1WKIA, the Rowan- 
Tree. or Roan-Tree, known also under the names 
of the Kowlev’s Service-1'ree and Mountain-Ash. 
Its Latin name, V. anrupnnn, niid its various 
modern designations, have, been given to it on 
account of tlif* general use made of its fruit for 
the purpose of decoying birds into traps. It is 
much cultivated, both on account of its valuable 
wood and rapid growth It is known from the 
other species of Pyrns by its slightly glabrou* 
serrated leaflets and its globose fruit. It is 
found in most parts of Europe, in the north¬ 
west of Asia, in Nova Scotia, and other regions 
of the northern parts of North America, and in 
the island of Japan. It does not however attain 
equal magnitude in nil climates. In its most 
northern localities ami alpine situations it is a 
low shrubby bush ; whilst in southern districts 
it forms a handsome tree, growing to the height 
of 20 or 30 feet. The finest trees in Britain 
are found in the Western Highlands and on the 
west coast of Scotland. This tree lias enjoyed 
from remote times a distinguished reputation. 

A belief in its power against witchcraft and evil 
spirits of all kinds seems to have been prevalent 
at a very early date; and, according to Light- 
foot, in his ‘ Flora Seotiea.’ it was till a late 
period held in high reputation in Scotland as a 
charm against evil influence. It is through a 
hoop of this wood that sheep are made to pass 
night and morning as a preservative against evil 
spirits. The Rowan-Tree is a graceful tree, with 
an erect stem and orbicular head. It grows 
very rapidly for the first three or four years of 
its existence, and on this account it is well adapt¬ 
ed for planting with young oaks, which it pro¬ 
tects till they grow above it, when it is destroy¬ 
ed by their shade. It also forms excellent cop¬ 
pice- wood, the shoots being adapted for poles atid 
for making hoops. The bark is used by tanners. 
The leaves, when dried, have been Sometimes 
used iu the north of Europe as a substitute for 
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wheat in times of scarcity. It is prized next to 
tew for making the bow. lit Wales it is ns reli¬ 
giously planted in churchyards as the yew is in 
Eng Land.— Rag. Oyc. 

(6691) PYRUS COMMUNIS. 

Amrud, Hind. 

The Pear, has ovate serrated leaves, glabrous 
on both surfaces, with umbellate peduncles.^ It. 
is a native of Europe in woods and hedges. Iu 
its wild state it is thoruy, hut always unarmed 
when cultivated. It is the pear Tree of Eng¬ 
lish orchards. It is easily distinguished trom 
the apple-Tree by the sha|wi of its fruit.— Rug. 
Cgc. The Pear tree is uot common in the Dec- 
can gardens though some trees are to he found 
having been brought chiefly from Bangalore ; 
the fruit is of a tolerable large size but coarse 
and hard, which only renders it tit for baking and 
stews. The same kind of fruit is found iu the 
upper provinces of Bengal.— Riddell. 

(6692) PYRUS CYDONIA. Pomace*. 

Behee, Hind. 

The quince. This tree ha# probably been in¬ 
troduced from China or Bengal, and is now to be 
met with in many gardens. It grows like the 
apple. The fruit is plentiful at Sattara, and Dr. 
Jtiddell met with it at Poonali. lit other parts of 
the Deccan he lias seen the tree in blossom, but 
the fruit did not set,—perhaps lor want of pro¬ 
per treatment.— Riddell. 

(6693) PYRES MALES. Pomace.*.. 

Seb or Sro, iH t K. 

Pyrus Main*, the Apple, l»<»s acute serrate ovate- 
acute leaves ; flower* in a sessile umbel ; the truil 
globose, and the stvlea combined below. I hi* 
is the Crab-I ree ot* Kn^hsh hedges uheii wild, 
or the Apple-Tree of their orchards. < )ther species 
id Pyrut besides rlie above yield edible fruit v 
On Mount Sinai glows a species called P. 
Suiacia> whose fruits i* hard, gritty, and auslcie, 
and whose leaves arc gray with down; in 
Germany a similar kind, the P. nivalin , is 
by no means uncommon, with a considerable 
resemblance to the last; Siberia and Persia pro¬ 
duce another, willed P. miu'ifoUa , with very nar¬ 
row hoary leaves ; and in the former country are 


QUAKIXU till ASS. 

found the Siberian Crab, P. pranifalia* ami the 
• Berry-fruited Crab, P> baccate* whose fruit is 
too small for ordinary consumption, but is often 
seen in the form of a sweetmeat. Besides these, 
the Chinese Crab, P. tpeclahila* mid also JP, co- 
J ronaria, are cultivated for their flowers. Oyc. 
j The two sorts of apples commonly found in 
j most Native gardens iu the Deccan, are said lo 
| have been first introduced from Persia. They are 
| ofa small description ; one sweet and luscious. 

| grows in bunches; the other, which is larger, 

: lias a rough taste, and is better adapted for tarts. 

| They may be propagated by layers, suck¬ 
ers, and even cuttings. The young plant 
j should never be allowed to throw out branch¬ 
es at less than two or three feet from 
| the ground ; all the hmls beneath must 
j be rubbed off. Never plant them closer than 
from nine to twelve feet to each other, aud 
j if there is suflieieut ground, keep them separate 
from other trees, so that they can either be 
wintered or watered as required. Remove all 
suckers round the stem of the tree, or from the 
roots, [unless required lor stocks,] then cut 
them clean otr with a sharp kuife. The trees 
may be opened immediately after the rains, if 
not in blossom. Pluck off all the leaves care¬ 
fully, and beware, in so doing, that the blossom 
bmis are not injured, which native gardeners in 
the careless manner of stripping the leaves, are 
very apt to do ; -then prune the tree. As 
soon as the blossom appears set, put plenty of 
old rieli manure to them, aud water well rverv 
third da_\ until the fruit is nearly ripe. If you 
continue wateiing after this, it makes the fiuit 
j mealy and insipid. When the fruit is all ga- 
\ theml, cease to water the trees, ami ns soon as 
; the leaves turn brown and dry, which will he in 
; the course of a month, then open the roots for 
1 two or three days, cover with manure again, ami 
| water well as before, when you may probably 
! get a second etop in April or May.-- Riddell. 
(66U4) PYRES: Peak Trick. Wallich 
found a species of pear tree growing on limestone 
mountains, near the Irrawaddy ; and it may exist 
iu the J enassei im Provinces, though Mr. Mason 
hits never met with it. AJusun. 


(6695) QUADRUMANA, Cuvier’s name for 
his second order of Mnmtniferous Animals, an 
order which must be always viewed by t|ie 
zoolgis with great interest, inasmuch as it con¬ 
tains those forms among which will be found 
the nearest approach—though the distance is 
still great—to Man. 


The order Primates of Limuoti* consisted of 
the genera Homo, Simia; Lemur, and Vetperlilio. 

(6696) QUAIL, Mr. Gould recognises the 
common Quail of India as distinct from the Eu¬ 
ropean Quail.-— Eliyk. 

(6697) QUAKING GRASS. Bkiza. 
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(6698) QUAMOCLIT, a genus of climbing posed of one equivalent of silicon = 14, and one 
Plants of the natural family of Canvolmlueea, j equivalent of oxygen = 8 ; its equivalent is 
chiefly found in the hot parts of America, but. therefore 22. 

species are indigenous both iu India and China. llorntlone and Chert are varieties of compact 
The genus is characterised by having a 5-leaved quartz. Cavernous quartz is termed fe&pongi- 
calyx. Corolla somewhat salver-shaped, plicate, form Quartz or Swimming Stone, and other 
mid 5-lobed. Stamens, E, inserted into the base scarlet varieties have also been described, 
of the crolla. Ovary 4-celled. Cells with Quartz possessing different colours has reeeiv- 
single ovules. Style simple. Stigma capitate ed various names ; some of these we shall briefly 
and bilobed. Capsule 4-cclled, 4-valved. Seeds j notice. 

4, erect. Climbing plants with the leaves alter-1 Brown or Smoky Quartz occurs in fine 

note, cordate, entire, iobed, or pinnatifid ; ped- j crystals near Cairngorm in Aberdeenshire, it 
nudes axillary; one or many flowers of a red ; is used for seata and ornaments when cut amt 
colour. Q. vulgar in is common in every part of polished. The nature of the colouring-matter is 
India, and, being a beautiful plant, has besn ml- ' not known, but is probably carbonaceous matter, 
tivated in England as n tender annual. The Purple. Quartz or Amethyst, is fouud both 

name of the genus has been taken from that of crystallised ami massive. Jt is of every shade 
this species, which was Tpannm QutnuorUf, the of purplish-violet, ami the colour in the perfect 
latter name signifying J)\v;»rf-Beau, because, anietliv -I is pretty equal throughout the crystal 
though smaller, it resembles the kidney-bean in or inn.-.s ; frequently however the summits of the 
its hUbit. —Kinj. Cyr. crystals only are coloured. It is used for orim- 

•*(6099)QUAMOCLIT ALB \. l’nti: U iiitk. mints. According to Rose, amethyst consists 


—Common, easilv grown from seed.. 7o//)rr/. of— 

(6700) QUAMOCLIT PKNXATIM. '&/». \ Silica.{>7*50 

1 POME A QUAStoour. Jasmine rouge. r l'liis : Alumina.0*25 

beautiful little creeper which the French and , Oxide of Iron.0*75 

Burmese call red jasmine, the English China! ->98'5 


creeper, and the botanists quamoclit or dwarf Amethysts of the first quality are found in India, 
bean, is quite naturalized throughout the Tcmis- Ceylon. IVrsia, and Siberia. Amethystine 
scrim Provinces, the French ii.miic is both more Quartz of inferior quality is met with in most 
descriptive and euphonious than either of the ; countries, in Cornwall it occurs in some tin- 
others.— Mason. , mines. 

(6701) QUAMOCLIT PIRKNIUEA. This Blue Quartz (Ait/rri/e) occurs crystallised and 
is a very handsome climber with flowers crimson, massive. It is compact, of a grayish or green- 
tubc long and slender; grows readily Iroin seed, ish blue colour. Lustre resinous, waxy. Trans* 
— Ja/I'rey. lucent on the edges. It is found near Salzburg. 

(6702) QIJ AMOCLIT VULUAIIIS. Indian Green Quartz is found in Peru, in trauslu- 
I'omiKT-Mtt-NoT.—Sometimes called the star rent hexagonal prisms. Opaque mn*sive green 
creeper, from the shape of the Amu r which is of quartz is called 1’iase; the colour appears to be 
a deep rosy red.-- -Jajfrey. owing to aetinolite. It is found in Saxony. 

(6703) QUARTZ, the Minernlogieal name of C/ryso/iraxe is light green amorphous quartz; 
numerous varieties of R>ek (’rysial, the Native it is coloured by oxide of nickel. It is found in 
Oxide of Silicon [Simoon j. called also Siliceous Silesia and North America 

or Flint Earth, and Silicic Acid. It. is remarked Yellow Quartz is transparent ; of various 

by Mr. Brooke (‘ Mineralogy’) that the “differ- shades of odour. It is found iu Cornwall, Scot- 

euePs of structure, hardness, speede gravity, land, B hernia, &e. It is probably coloured bv 
mixtute with foreign matter, and other oxide of iron It lias been called Scottish mid 
characters belonging to this species, are so mt- 1 Bohemian Topaz. 

melons as to render any single deseriplion in- lellow Quartz is opaque. Ferruginous 
applicable to nil its varieties.” Some of the Quartz occurs of various shades of yellow and 
varieties of quartz have been already described ; i reddish-yellow. According to Buehoiz, it con- 
the.se we shall presently refer to. Quartz occurs tains 5 per rent of oxide of iron, to which its 
crystallised ami massive, and iu both stales it is ' colour is owing. Jt is found near Bristol, iu 
widely diffused throughout nature, and is es- Scotland, &c. 

peciuily one of the constituents of granitic and j Red Quartz ( ComposteUa ), Hyarinthiue 

the older rocks. In India, the finest specimens of! Quartz. Colour yellowish or reddish-brown, 

crystallised quartz occur in Madura ami at j It is found iu Spain and North America. 

Yellmu kc. ; they are found iu Cornwall and near j Amorphous Quart z. The following are vatic- 
Bristol of great briUinney#*aud are known by the 1 ties o{ quartz : Agate, Avantceine, Fust, 
name of Cornish and Bristol diamonds. To euu- ! Fliktv Slate. Opal, and Bloodstone. 
merate the different places iu which this substance In addition to these, which may be considered 
occurs would be most endless. Quartz is com- among the purer varieties of quartz, it occurs 
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mMed:wttii variowdy-eofoiired ctoys and other 
csiraANtts ‘ttattejfforaring different kinds Df 
Jngperj -Jiuper toccata opaque, which constitutes 
omrofthe Inert <pmntffen« differences betweeu 
isairt agalej ' dte^oldaware grectt, y*U 0 w, and 
rod* of vnriatn akad^twrely blue: these colour* 
are. occaekmwliywHxed hr spots arid are^nhw: 
vain. ’ Jasper u massive, hat often a resinous 
lustre, but>u sometimes dull. ? It is fonnd on 
many parts of the continent, in, Cornwall, and 
in deotknd. Striped or Itibftnd Jasper preseuts 
piwd, yellow, and red dolours of various shades, 
somethilea in spot*-; but the most beautiful 
variety is composed of equal and parallel stripes 
of ibese colonrs. it occurs in Siberia, the 
Hass,and Saxony. Egyptian Jasper, orKgyp- 
taui iHeWtte,.occurs in jough roundish masses, 
and is generally at a brown colour. Internally 
it is usually of a light colour. It is fontid on Lite 
surface to the eastward of Grand Cairo, nud on 
the borders of the Red Sea. It is well known 
that siliceous earth assumes other forms besides 
that of quartz and the varieties of it which have 
now beeu described : one of the mo»t useful 
of these is Cumtnon Sami .*—E»g.(Jyc. According 
to; loiulinson, quartz is the inineralogical initiie 
of*«uiistauoe widely diffused throughout nature, 
as nt tlie numerous varieties «f rock crystal or 
rtadrw oxideof silicium, siliceous or Hint earth, 
aud,silicic acid. Quartz is one of the constituents 
of granite and of the older rocks, it also oc¬ 
curs ervstalized and massive. The primary 
tom of tl« crystal is a rhomboid, but it is gene 
rally found in hexagonal piisius terminated by 
hexagonal pyramids, and when the prism 


.jur* oxide 
.. '"/Him 


quercitron. 

prisms, f^iaquevmniilte glreen quarts is called 
prm* : it is found id Sttxony. : fyytopnut .» an 
amorphous quartz of A lighfgreeni 
of nickel bang t&e' #lii 

quartz, called &/c&, qnd BoAmbtH tcforfs f$ Of 
various shades: of yellow. Opaqneyeft on? or 
ferruginous quartz contains about 5 per cent, of 
oxide of iron : it occurs in various ihadrti of 
yellow and reddish yellow. AVrftpnirtz, or 
Vuiupos fella hyaeintkine quartz, is : of a yellow* 
ish ori*cddi$h*brown.— ^Tomlimon, , ,, 

(0704) QUASSIA. 


Bo is tie () i mssic, Fiu 
Qigusieuholz, Gr;u. 


1 1 Lcdo de Qnuia, Sr. 


is 


wanting and .both pyramids ore present, the 
crystal is a dodecahedron with triangular planes 
Tte cleavage is not. usually traceable by ordinary 
meaua, but may ofien be* detected by beating 
tlie crystal and plunging it in water. The 
cleavage is parallel to the planes and pyramids 
of the ordinary crystal. The fracture is conchoi- 
dal, hardness 7.0 ; it scratches glasd readilv, aiid 
f^ves fire when struck with steel. It becomes 
positively electrieel when rubbed, and two pieces 
w#hen rubbed'together in the dark become luuii- 
uons. i lt u t rans parent, .translucent or opaque ; 
the iuatreis vitreous or resinous : the specific 
gravity $.80 to 2.W. It is iufusible, insoluble 
in mostaods ; but it combines with the fixed alka¬ 
lies and prod ueesfailicstea. 

Pom. quartz it colourless, but quartz visually 
exhibits a great, variety of colours. Purple 
quartz or anetkytl occurs both crystallized and 
irurtive s it is of Wafy abide of purplish violet. : 
it' eOittUu ‘Aluniha And' oxide of luaugAnese. 
MariMbeat cts^tals of f bit eccttr in the Hy- 
, widto Central lat&t. r Bfe* 

'iito;>:occijr» crystallised 
and massive.- The Oaimgdrm or ti Aofy i fttani 
cMtahwi « Saudi fquaqtity of bitumen. 'Qreen 
quartn is found inParum translucent hexagonal 


An inteusely bitter wqod, obtained from the' 
<2. Excelsa of Jamaica, which furnishes the * 
greater wart of the chips sold, ns quassia by Ru- 
rqpean druggists, the Q, Amara is a native of 
Suvian, Guiana, Colombia, Panama, and has tyteu 
recently introduced into Bengal. Quassia Vood 
is a very pure and. simple bitter, and has been 
much employed iu bilious andintermittent fevers, 
gout, &c. It is also supposed tp be used'by 
some brewers as u substitute for hops, although 
forbidden by law.— Faulkner. 

(6705) QUASSIA AMARA. Bima quas¬ 
sia. The wood. 

This native of Surinam, Guiana, Colombia, 
and Panama, was introduced into Bengal by 
Lord Auckland. It thrives tolerably well in 
the Calcutta Garden. Med, mm*. Quassia 
wood is a very pure and simple bitter, and has 
bem much employed iu bilious and intermittent 
fevers, dropsies from debility, atonic gout, and 
indeed iu all cases in which bitter tonic* are 
advisable. The English brewers ’use it freely 
as a substitute for hops, although it is thought 
to have some degree of narcotic power, a decoc¬ 
tion of quassia being much used n? a poison fbr 
flics. Quassia is With much difficulty reduced 
to powder, and is consequently given in thte 
forms of extract, tincture, infusion, and decoction. 

— O’ Shaughnmg, page 267. 

(6706) QUASSIA SIMA HUB A: Bitter, 1 or 

mountain damson. Sgn. Simarubu amara, hind¬ 
leg. Off. The bark.— Ibid 267- , 

(6707) • QUERCITRON, the bark of the qver- 
cut nigra, or tinctoQM #or yellow . oak,, a native 
of North America. Jtis prepared for use. by 
taking off the epidymia and pounding .the inner 
bark in a mill. Its colouring principle,. querci¬ 
trine, forms pale yellow apanglcs ; it has a faint 
acid reaction, is soluble in alcohol, and ip A,oeih 
tain extent in water. A decoction of thp bark. 
deprived of its tamiine by meww of.glu^.produ¬ 
ces - a ..Rap yellow upon fabrics, mqfdanted 
alum, aod various sMdesjtpf ofi^ with 
iroa mordants. .ft, is umch ,qaed; r M,cebco-; 
prihtidg.—3Wwwu*. r Quewitrqp.tft ’ 


mm 


important yellow dye, obtaiaed from the bark 
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QUERCUS. 

of a species of oak {QiOreut tutotoria, or 
nigra), indigenous to North America.-—-FaB/Lirr. 

ttin) QUERCUS J OAK. 

* ' * ’ * Quercus, Lit 

Dab. Pou 


B&alut, A Sab. 
Eeg, Dak. 
Elk, Dot. 
Cbewe, F*. 
Eiche, Gcb. 
Quercia, It- 


Roble, Carbatfao, Post. 
Dub. Its 
Roble, Sr. 

Ek, Sw. 

A genus of well-known timber trees (Quer- 
cut), embracing about 150 species. Querent, 
the Latin word lor an oak-tree, which i« of 
frequent occurr ence in the Roman writers. 
It is now, as then, applied to the oak and 
all the other species associated with it by 
botanists in one common genus. Querent dif¬ 
fers essentially from (Jastanea, the Chestnut, 
in haying short obtuse stigmata, and from both 
it aifd Tagus, the Beech, in the cells of its ovary 
containing two ovules instead of four. It is al¬ 
so distinguished by its acorn or nut being seated 
in a enp, and not in a close husk ; but there are 
intermediate conditions of this part, technically 
bailed the cupula, which render it of less value 
as a mark of distinction than would at first sight 
appear. Many of the oaks of the hotter parts 
Of Aria have the acorn completely inclosed with¬ 
in the cupule. Still however tlie prickly husk of 
the beech and the chestnut., splitting into valves, 
may in general be distinguished from the clost-d- 
up cut) of the Indian oaks. Oaks, like roses, are 
scarcely known in n wild state in the southern 
hemisphere. In the Islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago they rfeach their most southern limits, es¬ 
pecially in Java; thence they pass upwards be¬ 
yond the equinoctial line, nud following the east¬ 
ern parts of Asia, they spread to the westward 
along the Himalaya Mountains, and reaching 
Europe, are only arrested by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Ob the other hand they find their way to the 
Eastward of their Asiatic origin, and 
America from Canada and Oregon 
forma and Mexico, till their progress to the 
south is stopped by the Isthmus of Darien. 
While however the genus is thus extensively dis- 
trilmted, the species are confined within compa¬ 
ratively narrow territorial limits. Many of tlie 
Javanese kinds appear to be peculiar to the In- 
dian‘Archipelago, or only occur near the south* 
easterb ttngle 6 f Asin. Those of the Himalayas 
are perfectly distinct from the oaks of the Trans- 
Hifnalffyan regions, and have not even been 
found On the mountains of Tersiir. Several of 
the Orientalkinds sire known nowhere else, and 
the ’AtoWicitn spebitis ate quite peculiar to that 
country. Thekbeetefare very numerous, and 
we propose to gw» 6 m« of the more remarkable 
according to their geographical distribution.— 
JBw. %. All travellers in the Himalayas testify 
to ihe aWuadteee of bales. Hie people employed 
by Dr. Wallieh gathered a 'considerable humber 
of species, and Dr. Royle assures us that they f 


overrun 
tlirough Cali- 


QUERCUS BALLOTA. 
are fouhd from moderate elevations op to 1 
limits of trees. Among these, mi from t 
lower regions are no dovbt, too tender, f 
cultivation in Greats Britsut'; ^<bwt i.of 
alpine species some may be expected to pnr 
hardy.— Eng. Cgt. Several .specie* ure iml 
genousin the Tenasserim provim**. ,i Mason *a; 
Wallk-h found seven differait species‘of eat 
Quercus fenestrata, turbwiatu, velutina; - Q«e: 
cus Araberstiatius and Titbboe, growing in Bn 
mah and on tlie Tenasserim Coast. Three < 
four are natives of these Provinces, and alt affor 
useful timber, though inferior to the Eftgih 
oak.— Mason. No oak nor ehesnut aseeno 
above 0000 feet in the interior of Sikkim* whet 
they are replaced by a species of bazel (Coryim) 
in the North Himalaya, on the other hand,a 
oak (Querent tetnecarpifo/iai see vol. i. p. 18! 
is amongst the most alpine trees; and the nu 
is a different species, mom resembling th 
European. On the outer Sikkim ranges oak 
(Q. annulata?) aseeud to 1 0,000 feet, ami tlwv 
is no hazel. — Hooker Him /our.Vol. II,/). 114 
It is not generally known that oaks are oftei 
very tropical plants ; not only abounding at low 
elevations in the mountains, but descending in 
abundance to the level of the sea. Thoughalums 
unknown i:i Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, tropi 
cal Africa, or South America, they abound hit hi 
hot valleys of the Eastern Himalaya, fcnst Ben¬ 
gal, Malay Peninsula, a’nii [ifdiA'islnnds ; where 
perhaps more species glrow than in any othei 
part of tlie world. Sit, c h f nc ts as this disturl 
our preconceived notions of the geographical di 
tribution of the most familiar tribes qLods, 
and throw great d<> t ’^ f s )«, the consion which 
fossil plants are suj 1ROt i‘ to indicate .—Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol jj 4 - 40 . Two fine 

species of cverg, u on £, were observed by 
Port une in the lima j a yas named Querent 
dilatutu and Q. WIC arpifolia. Amongst her¬ 
baceous plants he otice( | ' mm( . p rettv primroses, 
Lilium gigantmm nA iTaUichumim, aiul ftUilr 
Utria polyphyllat nete . A \ %ovru theonoe fa¬ 
mous Prangos \ mt in f u u bloom.—Forfsota, 
p. Sfifi. He obser nlso t wo specimeiwof ever- 
green oak iQ**™ grftropkyU* a „d Q. invert*), 
with large ami glos, }s8¥e ^ ^ unlike t»w Por¬ 
tugal laurel at a di’ „ n, Wiuht arises in 


tugal laurel at a <li 1lic& ^ r . Wight gives in 
leones, Quercus am^ta, 221; annate, 770; 
castanicarpa, 7(19 ; eneat rata, £19l form* 


lnnceaefolia, 213) »«., 


'%oer 


, »«* 0 .{ aemiserrata, 


311; sqnamntn, 313) turbinata, 334. - 
(6799) QCIiRCpS ANJrtrUtA,, 



**wm> , 



owl silky beiieatb.' .Acorps 
ovfkv. WAib £{# cup.;;uirrbj 
Round m ifc* H«uaJ^»»-— 

(6710) QUfcROUS BALLOTA. * PmbaWy 
that desoribodlD f^rshfo works as JSMak htlloot 
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QUERCUS, INFECTORIA. QUERCUS, REQIA. 

nd JMoefwf nwlfc* Hme**, JJkcopkr. A uaiive people called it ‘ iton|oo {’ Dr- Rovle atatps it 
fSpsinnad Grssee. Yhsjacorns of mcwm to be the ‘ Barn’oftiifibillj)epple, ,yrh*rohe saw 
re sold i*the boshrses ^medicine, under the it, and that jt occurs at moderate elevations. It 
saie of. EuUooL—O’SAaMghueaay, page 407. is tlierefere in all pw>b*ibjHft^ 
WtiairgbaaysAfaata aperies of oak, Gowk* («715> QUERCUS INFECTORIA, Gau.- 
wssfra, is- * nativsof the mountains in the nut oak. Ghjia. 
icinAy of SUbet^nn the Tenasserim Coast the Majoophul, Hind. 

me spooks grows indigenous not fifty feet shore Asia Minor, Anneidu, nod Kurdistan, a shrub 
relevel of the ses.— Uaeon. 4 to 6 feet high. ^Itls tree when punctured, by 

(6711) QUERCUS CASTANE.&FQLI A, the a cyneps allows nu astringent juice to,^i^^ 
bestatft-Leaved Oak. Leaves obkmg-laneeo- which becomes the gall nut* of comuter^.— 
ite, rather downyon the under side, coarsely O'Shaughneaay, page 608. ■ 

mated, with bristle-pouted lobes. Acorns near- (671G) QUERCUS INFECTORIA, Oriental* 
'sessile, oblong, with the cups, wheu old, Gall-Oak. Leaves ovate-oblong, very smooth, 
ivered by reversed scales. A tree from the on both sides, deeply toothed, somewhat) sinuat- 
rovince of Mazanderan, reported to be very ed deciduous. Fruit sessile. Cup teseelated.. 
sautifttl. The leaves are often from 4 to 5 Acorn elongated, nearly cylindrical. A very 
relies long. Mr. Barker Webb states that it is common plant in Asia Minor, where its branches 
re same as Irhat has been called Q. Libani, and are attacked by an insect, the Cympt seriptonm, 
lat it is remarkable for having large depressed which punctures them, and cause* the formation' 
uit, with wide lozenge-shaped scales turned of the oak-galls so welt known ia commerce; It 
ick at the point*-— Eng. Gyc. forms a scrubby bush rather than tree, andt i* of 

(6712) QUERCUS CHINEN SIS, the Chi- no value except for its galls. Its branches ee- 
ise Oak. Leaves ovate-lanccolate, taper-point- casionallv produce large brownish-red'tubercle*, 
1, with bristly shallow serratures, and very long spongy within, which are by soma supposed to 
footstalks; slightly downy on the under side, be the apples of the Dead Sea, whose appearance 
Acorns globose, sessile, in pairs. Cups with was templing, but which contained only dust 
hoary lanceolate scales, the exterior of which are and ashes.— Ting. Gyc- 

reflexed, and longer than the acorn. A beautiful (6717) QUERCUS LANATA, woolly-Leaved 
Chinese species, found (by the botanists attach- Ncpnul Oak. Leaves elliptic-oblong, deep green, 
ed to the: Russian mission to Peking) in raoun- sharply serrated, coriaceous ; densely woolly 
tainous places. It is said to have exactly the beneath. Fruit in very short axillary solitary 
habit and appearance of a Spanish chestnut. A spikes. Cup scaly, without priejeles. This is 
figure of it has been given from specimens com* one of the handsomest oaks yet discovered. It 
municated by Dr. Bunge, its discoverer— Eng- is found wild in the Himalayas.— Eng. Cue. 

Gyc. (6718) QU ERCUS MANNIFERA, the Man- 

(6713) QUERCUS FAGINEA, Beech-Oak. na Oak. Leaves stalked, oblong, somewhat 
Leave* on short stalks, obvate, with numerous heart-shaper), cut; the lobes blunt, smooth above, 
uniform shallow lobes; downy beneath ; when downy beneath. Young ncoms oval, stalkless, 
young somewhat heart-shaped and unequal at smooth. An inhabitant of the Kurd Mountains, 
the base. Fruit sessile. Cup with downy close- where it was discovered by Mr. Brant, the 
preaaed somewhat ciliated scales. Acoru coni- British consul at Krzerutn, who found that the 
cal or somewhat cylindrical. A native of Portu- Kurds obtain a sweet mucilaginous substance front 
gal, Spain, and. Tangiera, and apparently un- its branches and leaves by steeping them in boil- 
known in our gardens. Mr. Barker Webb how- ing water at the hottest season of the year, and 
over, who has studied some of the European spe- afterwards evaporating the water. This sub* 
cios with great care, regards it as identical with stance is made into cakes, and sold in the mar* 
Q. Turner*, or Q. Australia, and if so, we possess kets of the town of Van under the name of 
it. The asm* learned botanist reduces to this Ghiok-Helvaahee, ‘ the Sweetmeat of Heaven.' 
the Aleppo Gall-Nut Oak, Q. iatftclorba, and he The species is very negr Q. aexailiflora, especially 
is probably right.— Eng. Gyc. a form of it which bos been named Q. Mongho- 

(6714) QUERCUS INCANA, tire llima- lie*.—Eng. Gyc. 
layan Ilex. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate (6719) QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA ; its, 
shining and smooth on the upper side, densely bark is used m Medecine.— Ben. FA 217. 
downy beneath, with coarse serrature* which are , (6730) QUERCUS REGIA, the Royal Oak. 
not; bristle-pointed. Acorns solitary, sessile, Leaves stalked, ovate-lsnceQlat^ heart-shaped, 
acute, but little protraded beyond the hernia- wavy, with coarse sharp unequal fixatures, on 
phencol downy cup, the scales of which sure each side green, shining, and smooth. Jta lobes 
small mil etaae)y, pressed. , A beantrful tees, of the leavps terminated by a conspicuoul bristle. 
very bks the^ evergreen oskof Europe. Iteksves Fi-om Kurdistan. It is a noble spe<4*», with 
muck .mosp woolly .on the under aid*, leaves as large as those of a Spaniijh chestnut, 
-Hr. WaUiohCaund it » KHOMton, where the and very like them— Gyc. , 
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QUICK LIME. 

{W\) QUERCUS 1UCIDA, Stiff-Leaved 
Oak. Leaves oblong, undivided, with spinous 
aerratures, smooth, gUiuoous beneath, heart-shap¬ 
ed at the base. Footstalk#' bearded at the suln- 
niit. Scales of the cap rigid, spreading A 
native of Caramnnia, of Kurdistan, and, accord* 


QUININE. 


Chnuam, CliuiM^Oba. 

fllKO..- • 

Cakiio, Calc% 1^. 
CalciurQ.^AT. 


Gni*** ■■ Vi. V 
Ghunaiaboo, T*W. 
Sauuwp, Tfil*. 


The ^comraoa methodkof obtaining quick huK 
is by tlie^process of burning, itt which limestone 


ing to Sibthorpc, of the Morea, but the last is! »»ixed with wood, coai,or#ha*«Qftl, i» e*p<*ed 
doubtful. It is a hnndsomerlooking plant, so far ; *»•» strongheat; in this way the carbouic acid 
as can be judged from dried specimens, but i *s exjaellcd, and the product called quiok-Uae is 
nothing is known of its uses.— Eng. Oyc. | the result It is whiter -of a pale gray tint, 

(6722) QUERCUS SEMICARPIFOLIA, | inodorous, and its.taste acrid and »lkn- 

Marking-Nut-Leaved. Oak. Khasmu of tl,c " K ; "1,™ water la poa.a.1 ujwn aiudt lime *t 

1 heats. crackles, swells, and a bulky white powder is 

ns far-west as Cashmere. It is not found 


Nepalese, is found in East Nepal, is common > , 

1 * io found ' 0,,tiune ‘ i > called tlaked Ime. Lime is used as a 

in 15ho-! raa,,urc » a,u * a8 au ingredient in mortar. In 


in Sikkim, though it appears again 
tan. It ascends iu the Himalaya to 12,000 ! 
feet, which is ttie highest limit of forest : but in j 
Sikkim no oak attains a greater elevation than i 
0,000 feet.y—//polcr, Him.. Jour. Yol I />. IS7- 

The quercus seiuicarnifolia, lias Loaves obovate.! ... . .. , A .... 

obtaw, coriaceous, entire ; heart-shaped at the i te ™ 18 tQ hiws 

base ; downy beneath ; the young ones with 


several metallurgic processes, it is used as« 
cheap and powerful flux; it is also extensively 
employed in soap making, leather dressiug, .dye¬ 
ing, and medicine, besides many Other purposes 
in common life and the arts. In oriental com* 


Spinous teeth. Acorns solitary or in pairs, on j 


made from calcined shells. — Faulkner. 
(6726) QUILLS. 


short downy stalks, depressed at the point, about | Plumes st ecrire, Fit. Penne de serivre, Tt. 
twice a? long as the shallow scaly cups. As ! Posen, Fcder kicl.fi k it. Stivoli. Ros. 


Kulm, Guz Hind. 


Canones para escribir, 8#. 


The hard and strong feathers of the wings of 
geese, ostriches, turkeys, &c. used in writing,— 
Faulkner. ' 

(C727) QUINCE. Pitres Cydokja. . 

(6728) QUINCE SEED. 


liehdana, Ilub-ul- 
snffurgul, Arab. 
Semen de Ooig, 
Quincunx, Fa. 


Behdana Guz. Hitfn. 
Melaeotogna, It. ; 
Behdana, Pkrs. 
Behdana, Tam. 


this species occurs iu tlte Himalayas at tlic upper 
limits of the forests, at even greater elevations 
than the Pines, it would, no doubt, suit the cli¬ 
mate of England ; and if so, its introduction 
would be very desirable, for it is stated to form 
a magnificent tree, whose, timber is much es¬ 
teemed by the natives.— Eng, Cyc. 

(6723) QUERCUS SE11RATA. Amenta- 

CEjE. 

Shingro, I)uc. 

These trees are only found in the hill stations,! Quhtcnkorncr, Ger 
where they have been fgrowu from seed by j Arc oval, acute seeds, plain at one side, con- 
private individuals. At Manabulnshwar, a few | V(>x ihe other, often triangular, truncated at 
plants hlive been grown, more resembling a ollft ( ,„ ( j n f j,. 0 „ colour externally, and iniernatlv 
shrub than a tree. Riddell. white. They Rbomul in mucilage, and arc mi 

(6724) QUERCUS SURER ('oik-Tree, article of the materia medirn. This Reed roust i- 
Lcavcs ovate-oblong, blnntish, coriaceous, entiie lutes an important article of commerce in India, 
or sharply serrated, downy beneath. Bark crack- being highly valued ns a demulcent tonic, and 
ed, fungous. The Cork-Tree is spread through restorative remedy by the Hindoos and Maho- 
all the warm parts of Spain, but is most abuml- medaus all over the Eaat. They are imported 
ant in Catalonia and \ aleneia, whence the prin- into Bombay and Calcutta from the Persian 
eiparekpOTts have been made. In t lie property Gulf; and into Northern India they are brought 
of forming a spottgysofi substance on its Uirk, from Cnhul and Cas h m ere.— Fattibtrr. 
it surpasses allother Europcau trees, and linnet' ' (<57- M .») QUININE, a vegeto-nlfadi obtained 

is of the greatest value for corks and for similar , from yellow bark, as cinchonia is from pale bark, 
purposes.. The form of the tree is said to be i [See Bark.] The valuable medicinal properties 
much gnore beaUtffl.il than that of the common j of the Peruvian barks are duo W these vegeto- 
evergrecn oak, and In the districts suitctl to it, j alkalis. They are associated in the bark with 
attains n great height. The species bears the J sulphuric ami kinic acids. PaleLaek, or nnehoua 
climate of London, but acquires lit tie-of its Mm-: orndaminen, contains most olnehoma; and vellow 

kMfk, 

Imdntnhtiid in (J. oUonyi/idia. Therewr# .various 
methods of preparing cinehonls aad qwinia. Thc 
simplest is to mid * slight -extlta of> liydnite of 
lime to U strong decoction of the groned bark in 
acidulated water jto wash tfo preeipitate and 
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tural beaiity in that oounti^'.— Cyr. 
(6725) QUICK LIME 


Ahuk, Arab. 

. Hunuoo, Cvwe. 
Chaur, Fr. 
Walk, Gib. 


Ckpoor, Mal. 
Nureh, Prrb. 
Iswet, Kcs. 
Chuitia. Sans. 



RADISH. 

boil it in alcohol. ’ The solutionfiltered while hot 
deposits vegeto-ulkali on cooling. When both 
basesarepreseht they may be^parated by con¬ 
verting titan into sulphate*,, the suit of quinta 
being the less soluble of tli^ twO crystallizes 
first and may lie' separated; Oinohowia C t ' 0 
H l# NO, crystallizes iusmidl, brilliant., turns* 
parent, four-sided prisms, ft. dissolves slight* 
ly in water, but readily in boiling.alcohol ;it 
tins little taste, although its . salts are excessively 
bitter. It acts as a powerful base, completely 
neutralizing acids and forming crystal fixable 
sains. Qoinia or (jninine (J to II, [ NO,, re* 
semldes cinchonia in many particulars*, but it 
rlons ndt crystallize so readily : it is more soluble 
in water and «■ its taste is intensely bitter. Sul¬ 
phate of quinine, as mentioned under Bark, is 
largely manufactured- for medicinal use: it crys¬ 
tallizes in small white needles, and its solubility 
is increased by the addition of a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid. The refuse or mother liquor 
of the quinine manufacturers contains amorphons 
quinine , also called ehinnidiue or quinoidiue. It 
is a yellow, or brown resir.like mass, insoluble in 
water, but froely soluble in alcohol and ether, as 
also in dilute acids. It is said to be indcntical 
in composition with-quinine; if so, it may bear 
to quinine the same relation that uncrystnlliza- 
ble syrup docs to ordinary sugar, it. being pro¬ 
duced from Quinine by the heat employed in the 
preparation. — Tomlin non. 

(f»730) QlHSQl’ALIS, a genus of Riant* of 
the natural family of C■omlirelame, which i* in¬ 
digenous in Amboy ua, Java, and the Malayan 
peninsula, and extends into India. The genus 
is characterised by having a v> ry long slender 


mom: 

tnb#k>f the cidyXi' WhicH isiS-fid at- the mouth. 
Petals 8, deal, obkfog,; laager * than* the teeth of 
the calyx. ; $tnttM»fft atSBrtwl^ info the faux 
ot the; calyx ; 1 Ifo nh.eifcatebnes«ho?t«v Ovary 
ovate, ohiong, 4-valval Style fiHfG^m. obtiise. 
Drtipc dry, Brnn^ed;' I-sealed. * fJhrwbs with 
climbing brimehes. 'leaves opp&ftte,' 1 seldom 
alternate, entire, ovate. -Spi&cs" a^lm^yppMl 
terminal. Blowers change in colonr from white, 
to red. The few plants of the genua are cul¬ 
tivated in England with great ease in,- moist 
stove-houses in a mixture of loa»u mid peat.— 
Eng.Cyc. Qauqnalit Indio* is the mosteommou 
species; its fruit is reckoned a vermifuge. 

(C731) QU1SQTJAUS INDICA.—The Chi¬ 
nese Iloney Suckle or Rangoon Creeper. A 
scan dent shrub, with beautiful flowers of va¬ 
rious colours, from white to orange and deep 
red; lias a very powerful perfume towards 
uight. It grows from layers, or seed, but 
the latter are very difficult to find.— Jnf- 
frey. In Tenasscriin, this elegant scaudent 
shrub is seen trailing its long arms around orir 
bowers and verandahs, buried in ihick lively 
foliage, and gracefully flinging out its' thousands 
of swcct-sccnted flowers which change their tint 
from white to rose, and with the clouds at sun¬ 
set, deepen,into richest crimson.— Mdkon. The 
flowers are scarlet opt side and yellowish white 
within, and hang in large clusters, very uscfulin 
covering walls or trellis work, the scent at Right 
is unpleasant to some persons. It isn veiy com¬ 
mon plant in the gardens of the Deconn and may 
he raised from seed or layers.— Riddell. 

(6732) QUITCH. [Triticum; Aoitoms.) 


It. 


(6733) RADISH, Raphanus Sativi;s. Radi 
cula, and nhloitgn. Ian. 

Moolingliio, Tam. | Moolaka, Sans. 

Mara, Gi;z. Rabat, Malat. 

Moollie, Ul?». and I)uk. 

Used iu salads, the seed pods w hen young 
make excellent, pickles, rained from seed sown 
thinly on beds broad east; require rain water. 
The red, white, piuk and purple turnip varieties 
succeed best on the plains, the black Spanish R. 
vigor is of little value, used in salads.— Jeffrey. 
This vegetable may be sown at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains, either in beds broadcast, or 
onwdgeftofbedt where other. vegetables have 
been planted, prefer the .ridges in the rainy sea- 
son, «a tbere they grow better. Tou may continue 
to sow them until February, the turnip-radishes 
are of various colours— white, ted, Spanish black, 
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and purple: also long while, red, and purple. 
Th* seed should be trodden in, or beaten down, 
and then a good watering given to them. When 
about three indies hii>U, they must be carefully 
thinned, leaving at lca&i t a space of live fingers’ 
breadth between cneh pljint. They take from 
three to five weeks to aqttifa'ip perfection, and re¬ 
quire a good share of tyfiterpig- ’Hie seed pods 
are often used for pickfcf tyhei) , gi' cii— Riddell. 

(6734) RADISH SEED OIL, from Rapha- 
nus sativus, was exhibited at the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1853.— M.E.J.R. m .. t , 

(6735) RAGGKE. Klkisi^k cosacana. 

Rtgnoloo, Ttt. j Bags*, f; 

Kwh vvkso, Tam. - I . , • a * 

(6736) RAG Elf. Dr. Hooker s dogs caught 
a “. Rageu, M at Choongtam. Ip is a very remark¬ 
able animal, half goat and half deer; the flesh 
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was good and tender, dark-coloured, and lean. 
It ia the “ Ragoab,” according to Ho<lgson; but 
it is not the Procaff picticaudala of Tibet.— 
Hooker Hint. Jour, Vol* II. page 83. 

(0737) BAGS. 

IiOinpen, Dvr. Chiffei, JDrtpnuz, Drille*. Fa, 

Lumpen, Geb. Chewier, Ouz. Hind. 

Stracci, Strazze. It. Farropot, Trapo*, Po*T. 

Trehjc Rus. Trapo*, Andrajoe, 8r. 

Shreds or fragments of old linen, woollen, or 
cotton doth. They are of great importance in 
the arts, being used for various purposes, es¬ 
pecially in the manufacture of paper, the great* 
er portion of which is entirely prepared from 
rags. Rags are sometimes exported from Bom¬ 
bay to 1.4ondon and Liverpool.— Faulkner. 

(6738) RAFFLE81A. The name of a genus of 
plants found in the hot damp jungle of Sumatra, 
growing parasitically on a kind of vine, and dis¬ 
covered by the late Sir T. S Baffles, whose name 
it bears. It consists of a number of scales invest¬ 
ing a fleshy calyx measuring a yard in diameter 
and containing the organs of fructification within 
or beneath.the rim of a huge fleshy central 
column. [Bafflesiaoe/e.]— Eng. Cgc. 

(6739) llAFFLESIACEJE, Painta-fTor/t, a 
natural order of stemlcss leafless Parasitical 
Plants, consisting of flowers growing immediate¬ 
ly from the surface of branches, and immersed 
among scales. The perianth is superior, with a 
5 -parted limp, thickened processes or calli either 
distinct or united into a ring being attached to 
the throat of the tube. The essential organs 
arc combined in a column which ndheres to the 
tube of the perianth. Anthers 2-cclled, either 
distinct and opening by vertical apertures, or 
combined together so as to become a multicellu¬ 
lar mass opening by a common pore. Ovary 1 - 
celled ; placentas, parietal. ‘ Fruit indehiscent. 
The species are East Indian and South Ameri¬ 
can plants, parasitic on tlu: species of Cittm 
and on some Legummome. There are 16 species. 
Some of them arc said to he styptic. Their 
perianth has a fungoid appearance — Eng. Cgc. 

(6740) RAFFLES!A ARNOLD!, a Sumatra 
parasite, is capable of containing 12 pints of 
fluid in its cup. The flower is said sometimes 
to have a weight of 14 lbs.- - Eng. Cge. 

(9741) RAFFLESIA PATMA is employed ns 
an astringent and styptic in Java. R. Horsficldi, 
R. Cnmingi, and R. Rochutnenii have similar pro¬ 
perties. The genera are Rajflesia, Sapria. Brug- 
mantia , Apodantkes and Piloetglee. (Balfour-, 
C/ast-book Botany ; Lindley, Vegetable King¬ 
dom.) 

(6742) RATANIA, a genus of Plants so-called 
in honour of the great naturalist John Ray, is 
known by the staminiferons flowers having a 
belj-shaped perianth in six deep oblong pointed 
segments, most spreading In their upper part. — 
Eng. Cge. 

(6743) RAIANIA HEXAPHYLLA. Six- 
Leaved Clustered Raiania. Leaves six, on a 
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common stalk, oblong-acute. Flowers racemose. 
It is a native of the country of Fakonia, in Japan, 
among trashes, flowering in April. The stem is 
round, striated, smooth, climbing. The flowers 
in axillary racemes, dusters snow-white. It 
differs from M. guineia in having mostly six 
kaflete on a stalk, which are acute, reticulated, 
with veins at the back, and larger than in that 
species. The flowers moreover grow in chasten, 
not in umbels_ Eng. Cge. 

(6744) RAIANIA QUIN AT A, Five-Leaved 
Umbellate Raiania, has five leaves on a com¬ 
mon stalk. It was observed by Tbunberg about 
Nagasaki, and in Japan, flowering in April and 
May. The stem is twilling, round, smooth, ash- 
coloured, and branched. Leaves several to¬ 
gether, axillary, stalked, smooth. Flowers in 
umbels from the same buds as the leaves, on 
slender stalks, at long as the footstalks. > 

(6745) RAJID2E or RAUNdC, a sub-order, 
or family of Plagiostomous Cartilaginous Fishes, 
of which the Common Kay is the type. The 
body of these fishes is horizontally flattened, and 
more or less discous ; the dorsal fiiis are mostly 
placed on the tail ; a peculiar cartilage, called 
naso-pectoral, arises from the nasal part of the 
skull, and extends towards or meets the anterior 
part of the crest or pectoral flu ; the branchial 
openings are inferior.— Eng. Cgc. 

(6746) UA1KH-MA1. A fish (sort of eel) found 
in the sand of rivers, imported dried via Delhie : 
considered aphrodisiac.— Irvine p. 150. 

(6747) RAIN. The climate of Khasia is re- 
niarable for the excessive rain fall. Attention was 
first drawn to this by Mr. Yule, who staled, 
that in the month of August, 1841, 264 inches 
fell, or twenty-two feet, and that during five 
successive days, thirty inches fell in every twenty - 
fuur hours ! Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker 
also recorded thirty iuches in one day and night, 
and during the seven months of his stay, up¬ 
wards of 500 inches fell, so that the total an¬ 
nual fall perhaps greatly exceeded 600 .inches, or 
fifty feet, which has been registered in succeed¬ 
ing years ! From April, 1649, to April, 1850, 
502 inches (forty-two feet) fell. This unparal¬ 
leled amount is attributable to the abruptness of 
the mountains which face the Bay of Bengal from 
which they arc separated by 200 miles of Jheels 
and Sunderbunds.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. II* 
page 282. 

(6748) RAISINS. 

Rsiiin* tec* ou peesea, l'x» Pnste. It. 

Kb. huu, Pour. 

Kotinen, Geb. Lsum, Res. 

lismkli, Mowiyre, Pasts, Sr. 

"■'lib* and Hind. 

Aredfied grapes. They are distinguished by 
the places where produced or exported, m Ma¬ 
laga, Valencia, Persian, Smyrna, Ice; or from 
the variety of grape or mode of preparation, as, 
muscatels, blooms, sultanas, (to.— Wutereto*. 
Raisins, (Monukka: Kishmis: Bedaoa,) N. W. 
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India, from Istaulik, &c. Vitis vinifera.—-Be*. 
Phtur. 222. In tUe south of Europe and in 
Egypt, &c. grapes are allowed to ripen and 
dry upon the Tine so as to form raisins. The 
greet fleshy grapes which grow upon the sunny 
sheltered slopes of hills are preferred. When the 
fruit is ripe, the grapes are thinned and the vim 
is stripped of its leaves. The sun then completes 
the saccharifications and drives off the super¬ 
fluous water. When the bunches are plucked they 
are cleaned, dipped for a few seconds in a boil¬ 
ing lye of wood-ashes and quicklime ; the wrin¬ 
kled fruit is then drained and dried, exposed to 
the sun upon hurdles for 14 or 15 days. The 
finest shu raisius are the plumpest bunches left 
fully to ripen upon the vine, after their stalks 
have been cut half through. An inferior kind of 
raisius is prepared by drying the grapes in an 
oven. In the year ending 5th January IS,58, 
261,824 cwt. of raisins were imported into the 
United Kingdom, of which quantity 208,8ul 
cwt. were retained for home consumption. The 
import duty i9 1 bs. per cwt. from foreign coun¬ 
tries, and Is. 6 d. per cwt. from British posses¬ 
sions. 

(6749) RALLID/E, a family of Birds be¬ 
longing to the Gralltr of Liiimeus, QraUutore* 
of Illiger. The species are commonly called 
Kails. The species are numerous in South 
America; some in India; ami a few in Africa. 

(6750) Porphyrio .—Bill short,strong,high; the 
ba-e dilated into a flat plate on the front of the 
head;the culmen arched. Nostrils large, basal, 
covered by n membrane, naked ; the aperture ter¬ 
minal ami oval. Feet very large. Toes without any 
lateral membrane. Claws large, slightly curved. 
(Sw.) There was a quality which was sup¬ 
posed to reside iu the Porphyrio, which made it 
both a highly prized and dangerous inmate. 
The bird was considered ns a kind of guard over 
the women of the house in which it was domicil¬ 
ed : it was believed that it took notice of adul¬ 
tery, ami that if the crime was'committed, it 
would give notice to the master of the house by 
making signs as if it wished to strangle itself. 
It is to this that the old quatrain alludes in the 
4 Tor traits d’Oyseaux — 

*• Purphyrhm declare 1’aduitere. 

Fait as iugis auquel oti 1'eotretient : 

Car a ce» fins toue les semblans ils tient 

De se vouloir estrangier et deffaire.” —Ettg. Cye. 

(6751) Porphyrio Hyacinthinu*. (Polio 6ol~ 
tano, Savi). Bill flue red ; legs and feet fleshy 
red; irkles lake-red; cheeks, throat, sides of 
the neck, and chest turquoise-blue; remain¬ 
der, of the plumage deep dull indigo (due, 
Raving the edges of the greeter end leaser coverts 
of the wings lighter in colour end more brilliant; 
under taiLeovents white (Gould,) 

“ Independently oft be southern and eastern 
parts of Europe, the marshes of whit* are the 
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places of constant resort for this Iteautiful bird, 
its range is extended,” wye Mr. Gould, “ over a 
great portion of Africa to rim south, mud as far 
as the mountains of the Himalaya to the east. In 
Europe it it especially nbundant in the Grecian 
Archipelago, the Levant, ami the Iowan Islands; 
it is less common in Dalmatia and Sardinia. The 
soutitern provinces of Hungary and Russia and 
the borders of the Caspian Sea may also he enu¬ 
merated among its European localities.” M. 
Terarainck states that it is to l>e seen in many 
cities of Sicily (where, according to M. Cantraine, 
it is very common in the neighbourhood of Len- 
tini), that it is not knowu iu Dalmasia nor Cala¬ 
bria, and is rare iu Sardinia; and that it is knowu 
in Catania under the name of Gallo-Fagiano. 

(6752) Fitlica .— Bill ns in the Porphyrio , but 
more slender; the base stmight; the gonys 
short and angulated. Feet very .large ; the toes 
margined with a lateral membrane, which is ei¬ 
ther narrow and of equal breadth or dilated into 
lobes. The natatorial type. (Sw.) 

(6753) F. atrn. It is the Foulque, Macroule, 
or Morrelle, of the French ; Schwnrzes Wasser- 
Imlm of the Germans; Mcir Koct of the Nether- 
landers ; Fohign aiyl Folnera of the Italians; 
Blns-Klacka of the Swedes; Vaiul-Hocnc ami 
Blcs-lloene of the Danes ; Jar Ddwfr Foci of the 
Welsh ; and Coot of the English. Some have 
though that it is the K f*<pos, 0 f Aristotle. It is 
found throughout Europe, in marshes, lakes, 
and gulfs; v»-rv abundant in Holland and in 
the lakes of the interior of France, less numerous 
in Germany and Switzerland. l)r. Von Siebohl 
and M. Burger saw it in Japan. 

(6754) Gallinula .—Bill short, straight', the 
margins not. inflcied; the cutting edges of the 
upper mandible folding over the lower. Gonys 
very short, angulated. Toes simple, without any 
marginal membrane. The rasorial type. 
(Sw.) 

(6765) G. chloropus is the Poole d’Eau of the 
French; Gallinella of the Italians; Wasserhulm 
Grunfassige Kolirhuhn, and Brnune Meerhun, of 
the Germans ; Common Gallinule, Water Hen, 
or Moor-Hen of the English ; and Dwfriar of the 
Welsh. This species appears to be not only dispers¬ 
ed over the whole of Europe,but extends its range 
over the greater portion of Africa and India ; 
and, like the Peregrine Falcon and Barn-Owl, 
may be said to be universally distributed over 
the globe. 44 It is even questioned,” says Mr. 
Gould, 44 whether those from tropical America, 
China, and the islands of the Pacific, which 
exhibit the most trifling marks of difference, 
should not be considered as identically one- 
and the same species.” It was seen by 
Dr. Von Siebohl and M. Burger m Japan; 
and M. Temminck remarks that the African va¬ 
riety, which is also found in rite isles of Sonda, 
has the anterior border of the wing reddish; the 
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lowertail-coveits,wbich i» European, Asiatic; 
and Japanese individ vale, are, Of pure while at 
lsabe(b>teolour, have a reddish tinge in the, varie¬ 
ty from Africa ami the Sundu. isles w hich is ab 
so somewhat less thiin European pud; Japanese 
birds, and has the frontal {data' larger.- ."l'lie va¬ 
riety from the tSutida lutes as, I according to cM. 
Teuitninok, G-allimdu drietUalia of- Hwsefield, 
{‘Limn Transit vol. xiiii)i The only <Klfen:nce 
between the Japanese, .bird and that .of Europe is 
the Isabella tint ofthe lateral: under tail-covert 3 
jn the fonaer i in the European variety those 
feathers are white.— '('t/C. 

(6756) RAM ALIN A EURFU RACE A. Lich¬ 
ens.' . Angola weed.— Siiniuo/ids’ Go ml. Product. 
p. 4&6.* •••!•.'' > . • 

(6757) RAM.B.EII, the Malay name of a fruit 
described by Mr. Jack as being common in the 
peniu&ula of Malacca, but unknown at Bcucoolen, 
\yhile tlte Choopa, which is nearly allied to it, is 
abundant at the latter,, but is not found at the 
former place, .'l’lie fruit is that of a tree called 
Pierardiu dulcus, of the natural order of Sapin- 
dacea ., Another species of the same genus is 
called P. sapula,i'm\a its also yielding au edible 
fruit.; Jt is found in the district of Tippera, to 
the eastward of Calcutta,' and also in Chinn, 
whereJt is cultivated for its agreeable fruit, ac¬ 
cording to information obtained by Dr. Roxburgh 
frOin Chinese gardeners. It. is remarkable that 
it shpuld there l>c called Lutcjua, as it is called 
Lutco by the Hindoos on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal.— -Plug. Cyc. 

(6758) RAMBOOTAN, a Malay fruit, 
[Sa PlNDACE.fi.] 

(6759) JtAMI TSJlNA, i. e. “Chinese 
Rami,” a name given by the Malays to the jute; 
the true hemp *, and the urtica nivea'.— Boyle. 

(6760) RAMONDfA PIRENAIOA. GES- 
NERACE.E. This is mi Alpine plant, grow¬ 
ing in a common soil, not likely to thrive 
here.— Riddell. 

(6761) IIAMPEASTID/E, a family of Scan- 
sorial .Birds, known by the common name, of 
TQUCW*‘0~H»ff- Cj/ 6 - 

(62dl8);%AMT'lLLA, a.genus of Plants be- 
longihg^to the natural yrder -Ompoaila and the 
sub-fefibe; UdimUus#, *6 called from the luilian 
name R^m-TiU« % which, the oil of its seed / * 
desigbatcS^syhcf.pluut As .remarkable for-' the 
number qfliames by Mich it v has lv^cfi describ¬ 
ed by botanists. Qf these uve meeA only men-; 
tion the Fepbmaa *«tira ©^Roxburgh, and the 
JUmtUld dwfara of Be Candolle. Cassini had 
however prevfousiyj formed it into a new genus, 
and, under tlrnttame ot Quwtia, " dedicated it; 
to the celebrated historian, then minister pf.pub-' 
lie instruction,” ifThis niwue. being pWorvto- 
that of Randilfa by 6 <3f®lw..or ; two, • is\. now re-’ 
tained as jthatof the ; Be Candolb, hav¬ 

ing: obtained specimens,and; seeds-.from. s mrious> 
countries, , discovered 1 thatUfo Indian plant was 
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identical with one from .Abyssinia, which has 
been mentioned by Bruce under the nameot 
Polymnia frokdtm. The fa^> is interesting 
ittu plant cultivated in both countries, for the 
same purposes, and forming one of the links 
which iudieate.the connection which existed iu 
early times, between India and Upper Egypt. 
This plant*: is ookivated in different parts of 
India, froinOetoberto March, in fields„for the 
sake of the seed, from which an oil is expressed, 
and,used.aaa substitute lor that of Abe Seaa- 
mnnt, which is considered the best kind. It is 
used both in dresssing food and as a lamp oil; 
— Pin/. Gyc. 

(6763) RANDTA (named after Isaac Rand, 
M 1) , once a demonstrator of botany at the 
Chelsea Botanic Gardens), a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Rnbiucerjt.—^Eng.Gyr?. 
Hamlin dmnetonun, 580; floribunda, 583 ; loii- 
gispiua, 582; nutans, 587 ; uliginosa, 397. 

(6761) RANI) I A’ miMETOIUTM. Garde¬ 
nia in? Micro rum. Relz. Posoqucria dumctoruiu. 
— Roxb. FI. hid, i. p. 711. 

Jooz ul-kueh, Arab. | Mucnplml, Hind. 

11. dinudoruiii, the Bush-Ilandia, is a thorny 
branching small shrub or tree, with ovaliieaves, 
rather blunt, cunoate at tlie base, and smooth, 
l'lie flowers arc very sweet-scented, sessile, soli¬ 
tary, mostly terminal; the calyx has oblong 
lobes, rather shorter than the villous corolla. The 
fruit is smooth, yellow, resembling a small crab- 
applc, firm and fleshy. The seeds are oval, nume¬ 
rous and lying in mucus. The fruit when bruised 
and thrown into water intoxicates and even 
kills fish, which are still however deemed fit 
for food. Powdered it is deemed a powerful 
emetic, but this seems an undeserved attri¬ 
bute. The bark of the root is given in in¬ 
fusion as a nauseating remedy. Dining search 
for an efficient substitute for ipccachuana, 
the fruit of this article 1 underwent examina¬ 
tion; for specimens the''Bengal Committee 
were indebted to Drs. Wight and Wallich, 
and they found these identical with tlie much 
phttl of the Bazars. The results of our experi¬ 
ments shew that little iuvjio dependence can be 
placed on tfruit as. an emetic remedy.'— 
O' Shaurfinteasy. 

' (6765) RAND IA ULIGINOSA, the Bog 
Randia, lias almost terminal opposite thorns, te¬ 
tragonal branches, oblong leaves somewhat cun- 
eated, glabrous. The flowers solitary, sessile, 
almost terminal. It is a native of the* East In¬ 
dies, in moist places. The- fiowemare large, 
white, and fragrant, and iA Twos or threes at 
the top;; df> 'thd brattflihfets. The berry is about 
the me of a pullet's egg, ash-coloured or olive- 
gmy v iat)ld 2-oe8«i4. The ieeds wre fiittish, pest- ' 
ling in the pulp; The ilowers of this species 
render it 4«*eNng of a conspiouous pliaee in 
the hot-house, p f. , , , , 




<474ft) EANINitJiE, a tribfe of ihe ^family 
Aptermra, belonging to: therse<&tism ©f Afimotn - 
eits' i^eoafod’i^uvtaceans. This tribe* hr its 
general form ©fttHn theeonforntafciou of it* feet; 
approache* very closely to ' the Jfippida, .and 
especially to xXmAllumtht: i [# ippa ] < 

Ranbnt dentala may be taken as an example 
of the tribe, it inhabits the Indian Soas; 
Mauritius. 

(fi 7 6 7). It A NUNC U L AC E.E, Crowfoots, a 
natural order of Exogenus Flants. There are 
about a thousand known species, of which l-5th 
is found in Europe uml 1 -7th in North America. 
Itauunoulamc, are eh icily natives of temperate 
climates, a few only being found in India 
within '25° north latitude; of these, all but, eight 
or uiue are, according to Dr. Wight, natives ol 
the hilly districts. Nearly 100 species have 
been discovered in the Himalayas. The major¬ 
ity ol the ItauuueuluceiC contain an acrid princi¬ 
ple, volatile at the temperature of boiling water, 
and capable of producing iuilaimuation and vesi¬ 
cation, if brought in contact with the skin. Hie 
taste is stimulating and acrid ; if swallowed 
either in substance or solution, many of these 
plants occasion lioleut purging and vomiting, 
sinking of the pulse, cramps, collapse, and 
death. * Some contain a powerful narcotic alkali 
named GonUutna, of much value in the treatment 
of rheumatism, and neuralgic diseases. Others 
are bitter tonics, devoid ol poisonous propertie s, 
or slightly aperient. Lastly, t he seeds of one 
species (Nigella) contain a somewhat aromatic 
essential oil, are valued as a spice, ayd much 
used as.a popular stimulation.-— U'Shang/messy, 
page 1 5 9. The illustrative genera are — Aconilum, 
which furnishes Aconite,or Monk’s Hootl.[A(;oNl- 
tum ] Cleuiautis. [Ci. km axis.] daptis [Conns ] 
Delphinium, the species of which are known as 
Larksspurs. [Delphinium ] b/e/leborus, the 
Hellebore of the ancients, famed as a drastic 
purge. [Hellebouus ; J’eoNI.v ] Nigella. 
[Nigella.] Ranunculus, Crowfoot, or Butter¬ 
cup, whence the order is named. [Ranunculus, 
(Liudlcy, Vegetable Kingdom; Balfour, Class- 
book of botany.)-—E h g. Cyc. 

This term, Ranunculus, is derived from ‘ rann,’ 
frog, because many of the species inhabit humid 
places frequented by that reptile. The genus is 
the type of the natural order limnnculacea. It 
has 5 sepals, occasionally It), with a nectarifer¬ 
ous excavated scale at the base. The stamens 
and ovaries are numerous, the achenia ovate, 
somewhat compressed, mucrouate, arranged on 
globose dr cylindrical receptacles. The species 
are mostly acrid, and if applied .when fresh to 
the ski© will produce blisters; This quality is 
destroyed . bv] drying dr ’ by lieaL— Eng. Ct/a , 
Wight gives ttamineulus remformis, 73 ; subpiu- l 
uatus, 49 • and Wallioltianus, 937. 

(b768) llABR.t—BtussrcA Napus. This! 
plant yields the Rape seed of commerce. Vsed 


RAPE SEED CAKE. 

as salad similar to mustard* the leaves me how¬ 
ever eaten when the plantk in seed, of no great 
Value as a vegetable,- cultivated like Mustard.— 
Jeffrey. This plant is of the v Cabbage Tribe, 
is cultivated like cole, or colza, for the sake of 
its seeds, 'from which oil is extracted by : grind¬ 
ing and pressure. It is also extensively culti¬ 
vated in England for the succulent food which its 
thick and fleshy stem and leaves supply to sheep 
when other fodder is scarce.— Bug. Cyc. For 
the products of this plant, we refer to the follow¬ 
ing articles : — 

((1709) RAPE-OIL. 

Sursce or aurrus Toil. Gez. Hind. 

The oil expressed from rape seed, which is 
extensively consumed in France, and other parts 
of the Continent for illuminations, &c. This oil 
is exported from Bombay to England and 
France.— Faulkner. The seeds of Brassicu rapd 
and /A napm are valuable for (he large quam* 
tity of oil which they yield by expression. 
[See Oils and Fats.] B. rapa yields the largest 
quantity of oil. B. campeatris yields a superior oil 
known in France as Colza oil. Hope oil is thick, 
of a yellow colour, and with a peculiar taste and 
smell; it concretes into a yellow mass at about 
28°. Its specific gravity is 0 9IP>7. It is used 
in the preparation of woollen goods and of some 
kinds of leather. It is much used in France for 
burning in lamps. Colza-oil may be used with¬ 
out purification, and it is largely employed in 
lighthouse lamps in Europe. The common 
kind of oil is purified by being agitated 
with a 200th paitof sulphuric acid, left to re¬ 
pose for 24 hours, when two-thirds of its 
hulk of water at lf>5 y are added, and the 
mixture stirred until it becomes milky. It is 
then kept for 2 or 3 weeks in a room heated to 
80°, when it becomes clear by the deposition of 
a dark coloured sediment. ft is lastly filtered 
by being drawn off into vats the bottoms of 
which are pierced with holes stuffed with filaments 
of carded wool or cotton. ' Having passed 
through this filter the oil is fit for use. The acid 
may be removed •by the addition of powdered 
chalk. — Tomlinson. 

((*>770) RAPE SEEI,). 

Kocffio, J)an. Siirsrt;, Snmis, Gu/.. 

(iraiue duift.ivutte, Fk. Hind. 

Itupsunt, Gick, j ShcisUttjm, Sans. 

The produce of a hardy biennial plant, of the 
cabbage tribe (Brussica rapa), extensively culti¬ 
vated in England and on the^Coiitinent, on ac¬ 
count of its seeds, which are crushed for oil, and . 
partly for its leaves, which are used as food for 
sheep., }n Iqdi^, it isalsp extej^iyely culUvateil, 
whence both, tlie seeds aud oil are largely export¬ 
ed to,,England and France. — Bialkup;. 

((5771) ill.Vl’E SEEL) CAKE/ is flic adher¬ 
ing masses of the husks of rape seed, after the 
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BATIN ARIA. 




oil has betm exprfesled. ■ ft is employed,* like Irielmn^trith a fragment 

linseed <Xike, to feed- battle owl pig* on-.ttie j matter ;/{hfHH Tnfts i) -SteRna 

0onBheh$t and as "Minifere ii» ! ETtglaod. j Miiratrntioifeof^ife pwctic^^ l lj^ f lhywe# 1 By. 


i/tr. 


(6772) RiPllANUS, jPgetiits of Plnhts; 
belonging to the miiural o?i(crCrtre\fer<t. It is j 
mostly rcma,j^>te for cqiHainihg tile cdmmoii 
radish, 'fayt'kauHM saiitnn. This plant, sir native of 
(Jiiina, hals btjen cultivated in Great Britain for 
upwards’pf 2&0 years, and has given rise’to! 
numerous Varieties, Which hyc divided into long - 1 


mitf r eltmicat'^hwlysis -‘if-.»« 
required io»ertabh}*tlie J uiyt *3ttf-giw6 / sms 1 opinio 

Off itS • "f ! .{ ; ii . / <• 

" (8779)3ATAK (Calanbis). -y u, y ; * 

Urtinn. SrAt.AY. j/ BeJ Ilmfc 1 ' * *< •' ' 

PiMij.tlia. Javan. '-Bedim' T - rv 

Ktmt*, minda* ‘ Biramhu6,1>ir, S*\ u 

In MWhiv, rotnh, nn abbreviation of rnotmvfRn 


rooted or spindle-shaped, and round or turnip- j 1 he Verb raot. to pare or trim, that. is, the objet 
rooted. They are also denominated spring, sum- j pared or trimmed. Of this universal -product < 
mer, autiunu* or printer radishes, aoeordijig to the forest of the i-lands, the name, as might. I> 


tire season, in which the respective soils are 
found best adapted for Use.-—Fay. Cyc. 

(0773) B.u'lirs. Most of the coir used liv 
the Chinese is made from the hark of the coir 
palm, (Hay/tis jUdteUiformis) 
is stripped off hi large sheets from the trunk of 
the tree; when steeped in water I tie fibres sepa¬ 
rate in short wiry threads, of a dark In-own color, 


ex peeled, is different in all the different languages 
Thus, in Javanese, it is panjalihj and in 8imd 
Kowe. The plants which yield i-aians are eon si 
dered by botanists as a genus of (lie family o 

'called,' tsiau/, "\\liieh ! P|' 1 ii«,; v| dri. consists .if many species, -from tin 
girtu 01 a goose-cpml to that ol a stout walking 
j stick. They arc abundant in all tint forests of th< 
I Malay and Philippine ArdHpelagoapnnd uv 


having all the properties of the eoeoanut coir. It 
is the material from which the cordage in Chinese 
vessels, mid sometimes the cables, is manufactur¬ 
ed ; brooms, rain cloaks, sandals, hats, brushes 
lor block printing, twine, and oilier articles arc 
also made from it. The Raphis grows all over 
southern China, attaining at times the height of 
30 feet and upwards ; the bark is stripped ofF 
every year. The price for the prepared eoir is 
about 3 1 per peeul. Another kind of coir is also 
in extensive use in the Archipelago for rigging ; 
it is called gomuti or *joo 9 and the tluvad sells 
at $ 1.50 or $ 2 per peeul. 'flic best, comes from 

Ambovna. — Morrison. 

% 

The Ground rataus, the excellent, walking- 
sticks known to the English uii(h*.r this name, 
arc .made from the Raphis ftabellilbrmis* uTuc.h 
grows in Liu-kiu in Southern (.Tina.— 
Seem an 

(6774) KARIIUS, Brisson’s name for the j 
])od<>, [L)oi>o,] 


every where extensively, used as cordage o 
ligatures, or in the manufacture of mats am 
basket-wmk. These singular plants creep aifitu 
the ground or climb trees, and, according to tin 
species, to the length of from 100 to 1,200 fed 
f riie principal places of production for the’genera 
market arc Sumatra, Borneo, and the Peninsula 
By far the most valuable, probably a distinct 
species, is brought from Banjarmassiu on tin 
southern coast of Borneo, for in the market ; thc\ 
are worth about Jl 50 per cent, more than any 
others. ,A vastquantity of ratnns are exporha 
from the Malay Archipelago to Europe, Hindus 
tan, and (Jhiua. — Cratijurd Diet : futye' 365 
The Rattans of Commerce, though apparently'in¬ 
significant, form a considerable article of trade: 
so many as four or live millions of them being in 
some years shipped from the territories under 
the Government ol tire East India Company. 

| They are products of several genera of palms, 
which all contribute their quota to the genera! 


quantity r&piired in the markets of the East aral 
(6775) KAPTATORKS, the name assigned : *•»-Kui-opcu Ai.-on^tHlie plaats proiluciag them 
Mr. Vigors to the Birds of Prey. ” ; >»av be named the genus, Calamosagus, of 

! Griffith, with its four species ; C. iarinicefolius, 



. . ! climbing plants.— Seaman. Eaten or cane, is usou 

I he Raptures of Mr. Swamson comprise the i extensively riu Buruiah and the Teuasteriin Pro- 
families of Vultwlda, Falcon ulte and Striyidw. j vinces, instead of Cordage. The staps of>t1 1 e insists 
Mr. (J. Bn Gray also makes the llaplores con -1 in the native boats, are usually made of ratal is, 
sist of the fiunilie^ VuUurid■*, Falcon id,e and j and they are split up-into string*; fof immmier- 
Striyidte. , t.. j able purpose** to which eoedmud;Twiu»i| f^re. usu- 

(6776) ItAPTOB.EB,: Jllliger’e name for his j ally applied.?,' There are ipdi* 

third order of Birds, coaii>rel>e«4iii}j the Birds! getiousin^^ tlw Jarests,^^ a»»d the ^«?i%haWe differs 
of Prey. •• .-* 1 cut names for. seventeen ajMsetea. pr : Tnrieties. 

/* 7 »wv KAcn>nwm*v tt-f" - Rattans are manufactured by the Ghittes^-into 

(6777) RAS1Bli.BitY.—vj.de, Rtnjus, c | |Ilir ]mm aud ot { ltr art icfcs, bAt their l>ulk 

(6778) BATIN ARIA, a solitary specimen of interferes with their exportatiou.—s’ 

1"-»,v 



RED UEA©. * 

}Widdle XinffiotA, Vtl. ID page 402.\ Tire 
best «r* the produce of Malacca duel, the 
Eastern isles* A # coarse description 
many parts Of the Peninsula of India, aiid there, 
are used ‘for ordinary purposes, as bask'ets&c., 
they ’dlSO'furnish hmterial for the cables Of 
Shakespearian’ bridges. A coarser description 
called country rattans; pedda pi rain boo, l Tatit. 
niotv beyt, Hint}. Redd# bettam, Jh/. grows to a 
{rrcat. length in most districts of the Peninsula. 
When green, it is formed into cables for drawing 
tlu: ears, and in some- parts for suspension bridg- ! 
rs* It answers better than bamboo for baskets i 
* ami for strong fences, when interwoven be tween i 
stakes. The rattan when burnt, yields an or* 
dinary black for paint— Rohde. At S.S. Sec 

t'xJ.AMUS. 

(67SO) HAVEXSARA. The article imported 
into China, from India under this denomination 
is a nut of a dark brown colour, the size of a 
nutmeg, in smell and taste resembling both 
doves and Pimento : internally it is divided 
into cells, and contains a kerned extremely hot 
and biting to the taste, with a strong spicy 
smell.— Ravensara is, also, however, the name 
given to the bark of the Clove-Cinnamon tree, 
growing in the Brazils and Madagascar, of which 
the foregoing is probably the fruit.— Comp. I lexer. 

(G7S1) REAM. A ream of writing paper 
consists of 20 quires, of 24 sheets each ; and a 
printer’s ream of 21-J quires, or 51(1 sheets. 

(6782) REAUMKRIA JIYPEIIICOIPEK, 
has lauceolate tint rather remote leaves. It is 
a imLi\e of Syria and Persia. These plants 
are elegant, little shrubs of easy culture, which 
thrive well in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat; and young cuttings will grow freely in 
stud under a hand-glass.— Enq. Cyr. 

(0783) REAUMKRIA VERMICUUATA, ! 
has subulate semi>teretc imbricated leave-, j 
crowded on the branches. Jt. is a native of j 
Sicily, Bombay, and. Egypt. Tins plant "rescan- I 
bids Sahoht/ratioovi. It is used at Alexandria 
as a remedy for the itch, being bruised and I 
applied externally, and a decoction taken in¬ 
ternally. « 

(6 1 ?84) REAUMU1UACH.K. Reauwn rinds, a 
nalurnl order of Plants belonging to, the Exoge¬ 
nous class. This 4ittle order consists of three 
genera, Kecuimuna, Ifololachna, and Eichwa/dia, 
which, were formerly referred to Tamaricnceee ; 
they have however but. little affinity, with that 
order. Their true affinities seem, ito be with 
Hyper icacea, near to. .which Lindley .has placed 
them.- . 'flie species;, arc generally natives of the 
of -the Mediterranean, and of salt plains in 
tk^iuahlqr part*qf Jfqrthern Asia.— -Buy.. 

• 1(oxide qf), Minium, 
ofI^ead.' 

'• l , I Millie. It., ;.. ’ . 

1 Mining : Ptt. ' * j" Simhirn, Sa>S, ~ 

MiiUimg, G*r, J Vcrmilliott. -Sr 


REPT1KLA. 

Siudoor, Gi.'Z/ iltKU.' j SigaipflO Siinhingniiii, Tam 
V einwarwt, Mai.. {.'Simivoruin, Tei~ 

Is massicot finclv ground and ealcined. It is 
a red powder, I mV with' a liability to bccoine 
black, and is used in painting, in the-manufac¬ 
ture of glass, in surgery,. &iv— Jfitlerstvn* 

(6786) RED SAND. : A specimen of the Cape 
Comorin red saiid (a’kind of small garnet) uwiy be 
interesting, and probably useful, (if biought <o 
notice) for polishing gold and silver, as it appears 
to be much used by the Natives of this country for 
that pm pose. Ti.e other specimens of saml from 
the same locality, are objects of curiosity, the 
white being rather peculiar, resembling grains 
of rice. The whole beach to the westward of 
Cape Comorin, to the extent of several miles, 
is generally covered at different seasons witli 
red sand; and immediately on the opposite 
side, to the eastward, almost entirely with black, 
which is rather remarkable. —M. C. G. 

(6787) REED, (of which pens aic made.) 

Peroo nnti.il, Tail j I’edda ri'Uon, Tki.. 

Bamo, Hind. j 

Reeds of the best quality are imported, but 
inferior descriptions abound on many hills and 
on the banks of rivers. Jtecds for weaving are 
formed of these, though used also for pens. 
In Peninsular India, reeds for wcavcis arc con¬ 
structed by a class of persons, who also practice 
as oculists, the materials used for reeds are strips 
of several descriptions of reed : for silk weavers 
they are made of the line teeth of the mango fish. 
-- Rohde At. S.S. 

( 6788 ) RE 11)UKlA TILLEFOLIA. Rrrr- 
nekiacejF.. Matiiookee, IUnd. A small tree ; 
the young leaves very soft and velvety ; flowers 
small, rose'coloured, in axillary and terminal 
eorvmbitorm panicles, appear in Noycmbtu. 
Ridded. 

(678T) RKXNK'l • 

Wf.-linh. Akaii. | paiiecr Maya, Gi;z. Hind. Pkus. 
The dried contents of the stomach of a calf, 
used for coagulating or curdling milk.— 'Faulkner. 

(6 7'.10) REPTIIdA,a class of Animals belong¬ 
ing to the sub-kingdom ! erfehrala, and embrac¬ 
ing the creatures usually known as Crocodiles,. 
Lizards. Turtles, Tortoises, Frogs loads, and 
Serpents. These include the Amphibia, Cboco- 
Dii.i.n.E, ( helonia, Ophidia, and Saubia, 
and we here propose to give a slight sketch 
of their history, and the attempts made at their 
general elassificaton. r l he ancient monuments 
of the Egyptians prove that the great groups 
of the tortoises, the lizards, the serpents, and 
the frogs, as well as their habits, were well 
known to that people ; and the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures abound in passages (the Old Testament 
especially) showing that a similar knowledge 
obtained when^vhey were written* * Indeed from 
the eariiedrttffies theseforms must have attracted 
the attention oi .innu y and -a,natural desire .on his 
part to'pertain'which) of them were dortgcions, 
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RRl'TILlA. ' . Rm'iLIA, 

and which were innocuous, mast have led him to i peds, whose body is m'ovided with.feet, dividing 
particular inquiry in order to solve the doubt. : them into two sections, according as they have 
In Herodotus and'Athonann tltere are not want- j ungqipulated. or clawless toes, ami a scaleless 
mg passages indicative of precise notions respect- skin. His second division is .formed bv the 
mg many species of reptiles. • . ■ ■ ; Serpents ; and in his third, designated ‘ % the 

The .t'nplrihin form, in the last edition of the name of I’tieumobranchians, he.places the genera 
1 Systcma Natural,’ published by Limitous himself, Protem and Siren, as well as another, which he 
the third class of the animal kingdom. ■ This : naniM Ichthyosauri/* which last is only a Tadpole, 
class consists of three orders:— 

1. Reptile*, which are described 


‘ pedati, 


as 


apo- 


xm ulcd 
and () 


info 

those 


are described as 

spirantes ore.’ 

2. Serpcnles, which are characterise! 

♦ de.s, spirantes ore.’ j 

3. Nanfe.s, which are characterised as ‘ pinnati : 

spirantes etiani branchiis lateralilms ’ | 

The last order, which consists of cartilaginous ' 
and other fishes, fofiris no part of our present 
inquiry, which is confined to animals included i 
in the two first. I 

The Count Laccpcdc (1 7 KS-90) divided the ! 
Koptiles*uil.o three great groups: — 

l. Oviparous Quadrupeds, sub 
(1) those vvliieh possess a tai‘ 
which are tailless. 

Biped Reptiles. 

3. Serpents. 

In 1799 the method of M. Alexandre Rroiig 
ninrt was read to the French Academy of Scien¬ 
ces, and it seems to have been first published in 
the ‘ Bulletin ties Sciences,’ in I,SOI; it was 
afterwards printed among the other Memoirs of 
the National Institute. Mis classification may 
lie regarded as a considerable step in advance of 
those who lmd preceded him, and had principally 
confined themselves to external characters, vvedl 
defined doubtless, but of little moment when 
compared with those based on organisation and 
habits. Whilst they carefully attend to the 
presence or absence of tail or feet, they neglected 
those essential points which spring from genera¬ 
tion and development. Rrongniart pointed out 
the approximation of the Tortoises to tin; Lizards, 
and even to the Serpents, and was the first to show 
that the Toads, Frogs, and Salamanders, ought 
to constitute a separate order. 

M. Brougniart 
orders:— 

1. Cheloniana (Tortoises). 

2. Saurian* (Liaards). 

3. Ophidians (Serpents.) 

4. Batracluans. 

The method of Lacepode seems to have found 
more favour -in the eyes,of M. Latreille than that 
of M. Alex. Rrongniart, which Iqpt must have 
been kuown to the former when he published 
his ‘Natural History of Reptiles,’ in 1801. He 
placed in his first, division the Oviparous.Qundru- 

J540 


In 1S25, when the science had very much 
advanced, M. Latreille, in Ins ‘ Families of, the 
Animal Kingdom,’ published another arrange¬ 
ment, which Messrs. Dumeril and Bibrou have 
digested tuto the following table :— 

HEMACllYMES PI f.MONKKS. 


•/! 



/* 

/; 

Skctions 


'J 

1 




f 

s 

! C 


f (Juirasscd. 

T 


Okukiib. 


Clulonittns 


j ! KtiivtioHatiriaiiH.. 


I 5 


f Lain Worm. 


I Ani'niionn. 


Am phi ’ in , 


f hlmphitls. 

| 

i 

l llatrurhophids.. 
f Ciiducibraiteliium 


Pcrrmubr.’in chi 
ans. 


FaMILIK*. 


f Crv ptopods (Testa Jo 

» &CL 

i OyiiiiiopuilM (fourochr 
L tys, Trionyx, &<\). 
f • .‘rorotiiliani ((irocaxliles. 

f Liic«rtiaiiH (Monitor 

| &0..). 

; I iron mans (hmmia % Jfct? ) 
j Cierkotians (Qceko, 

J t/haTiielFoniatis (Chunur- 
feo, &.c ), 

f I'ctrnpoilfl if rina/s, feps 
I i'h at rides). 

■\ Diputls {Hipa t. Hi man ns ) 

| Apotls (stnynis. Op hi sun 
{. rus, &e, l 

( Ainphrsh;rnnm«? (.4m 
phislurnn , ). 

('vlinrlrical ( Tortrix) 
ColiiheriaiKS (Acrorhor , 
(lus, Hon, Tyt/mn &c.) ! 
Am/uiv i pers ( Honyarns. 
Hydro phis, Trlunn/. 1 

&c\). 

. Vi pm (('rotnlos. Hems, 
l A a in, ki\). 

G y !11 nup 11 uIs iCatritia). 


f Anurous (Tipa, Jinfo , 
1 liana, Jkc 
I t roiMes (fatanmndra. 
[ Triton , Axolotl ). 
f Ichthyoid* (Frotms, .<i- 
l ren ). 

: In the short, notice published bv fieorge Cuvier, 
1 in his ‘ Tableau Flcmciitairedc 1’ Histoirc Natn- 
I relic’ (1798), lie divided the Reptiles, like Lace- 
following ! ri de ' into Oviparous Quadrupeds, Serpents, and 
I biped Reptiles. Oppel (who had been a dili- 
i gent attendant M. Dumeril’S* course of lec- 
| tures in 1S07 ami 1808, and in whose works 
much of the lessons of the latter are to be trnc- 
ed, as Oppel himself acknowledges, sifter publish¬ 
ing the 19th volume of the ‘ Arinales dn Mu¬ 
seum,’ a Memoir on the Ophidians, and another 
on the Batrachians, produced, in 1811 at Mu¬ 
nich, his treatise ‘ Die Ordijungen, . (Fsimilien, 
und Gattungen der Reptilien, als Prodrotn einer 
Naturgeschichte derselben’ (thin 4to.). The 
following svuoptical table exhibit* Oppel’s me¬ 
thod :— 









KEITIU.Y. 


Test udUw^ta 


1 rhtdoitii. 

’ 1 Kmydai. 

j - V 

f Suuiii..... .. 

i 

fCrorodiliai; 

| Gcckoid^l. 

’* i Luccilim. 

| Scmuoides 
t Chalcttiici. 

< Squawumtu . 

i 

i 

i . ■■■ 

lOpltidii. 

f An^iiiformfi. 
j Hydri. 

1 Crotalitii. 
Vipcrini. | 

Const rintoirs. 
j P-«*mlovipt*ra. i 
( Coluhnui. I 

t Niida. 

f Apodfi. 

..•{ Oatidata. 

; JOoaudnlH* 



Ill 1790 Merrem published n paper m Ger- 
inan, with the title of ‘ Materials for a Natural 
History ol Amphibia,’ and in 1*20 and 1*21 
tivo other papers followed. These papers treat 1 
of serpents and several genera of Saurians, and 
are illustrated with coloured plates. But. bis 
system appears to have been published (in 1*00) 
at the suggestion of Beehsteiu, who had translat¬ 
ed Laeepede’s ‘ History of Keptiles’ into tier- 
man; and in 1 *20 a second ediiion of this sys¬ 
tem, which is shown in the following table, 
made its appearance : — 


an 

in 

■n 

< 

5 

OnmcHs. 


[ Testndinatu 

< 

j Lnricntn 

H 

l (i T’oco- 

* 

j (lilcsi. 



j 


1 

1 

1 

( Sf/unaimaln 

i 

1 

< 

E 

< 

es 

H i 
< 



Tiuuks. 


Sl’HlllYISIONS. 


... # f rimiiiorin. 
...wth feet ^ , hBit . lt( . ( , 


f Grudinitia . 


Itcpmtia ( Autrimi Ophi 
saurus, Acontias). | 

Serpent in . 


j Jnredentin 'Ohirotrs.) 
j TmulaUia (Chanurlr 
l on,). 

( .1 poda f Cirri tin i. 

| Salientia t Kama, Jfcr ).] 

) [with eye 

| J lids. 

[^Grndientia •[ 

j without 
! eyelids. 


f Ascalnb<tt<r m 
Saura. 

{ Chain did. 

j (iuloMes. 

[ 7)/phi ini. 


f Innocui. 
I Vmenu f t 


{ Mutabifia \Salaman- 
dra, i. 

f Amphipn nest ft < Hv- 
-( pochton, or Pro 
• tens). 


M. Be Blainville, in 1810, published in the 
‘ Nouveau Bulletin des Sciences de la Societe 
I’liilorniithpie,’ thfe piodromus of his systematic 
distribution ofinthe animal kingdom, which he 
•produceti, in 1822, in his ‘ lbincipes d’Anato¬ 
mic Comparer-’ Under the type Osteozouria , 
and the sub-type Ovipara or Amaslozaria , he 
places the Keptiles, which he divides into two 
classes, irtunely—1, Keptiles or Ornithoid Squsun- 
mifers; 2, Amphibians or Nudipellifers, Naked 
Ichthyodiujis., 

The First Class is separated into three orders,— 

I .£helonians, consisting of the genera Testudo. 
Stays. Okelgs. Trionyx, Chclonia, and Dcrmochcys 

(Sphargis). 


KKl’TJLIA. 

H. lhnydosaurians, or Crocodiles, divided into 
three sub genera. 

111. Saurophians, or Kilieutiinns, which are 
separated into two sub orders : -- 

A. Stiriaus,consisting of the families of Oeckoi- 
dians, Agamoidiaiis (the Nortua, as Hyatna 
and BvtiUacHs, ami the A normal, as Ohu- 
matleo and Draco), the lguam>idians, Tupi- 
tHindis, and the Laccrtoidians (divided into 
Tetrapods, Dipods, and Apods). 

J’. Ophidians, which are divided into—• 

1. The Dipods (Chirotes). 

2. A pods :—a (with numerous teeth). 
Pi-ltniu/x, Hydrophis, the Vipers, and' 
the Lethifers; B (without venomous 
teeth), the Amphisbamas, the Climbers 
or Boas, and the Colubers. 

The Second Class, Ichthyoid or N udi pell i I cr¬ 
ons Amphibians, is composed of four orders : — 

| 1. The Katraeliiaus, divided into two sub¬ 

orders —a (Aipiiparous), liana, & e.; B(I)orsiger- 
! 0US b S'Pa. .4 

2. 4 he Fsctidosauriaus or Salamanders. 

| 3. The Subj&htliyans, or True Amphibians 

; ( Prolens , Siren). 

4. I'lie l\scudophidian« ( Osecilia). 
lb*. John Edward Gray published in 1S25 
i his 4 Synopsis of the Genera of Keptiles and 
’ Amphibia, in the 4 Annals of Philosophy.’ lie 
considers the Keptiles, or scaly-skinned group, 

! and the Amphibia , or naked-skinned group, as 
distinct classes. 

j The class Reptilia are thin divided :— 

§ 1. Body covered with imbedded hard pfates ; 
i legs (listinert, lit for walking- Loricata , Gray, not 
; Merrem. 

Order J. Kmj/domuri , De JJIainville. 
i Families. - 1, Orocodulicla ; 2, Ickthyomuridrt ; 
i 3, Vlesiosanrida*. 

i Dr. Gray thinks that Meyalomttrtts of Auck¬ 
land is perhaps allied to in this order, 
j Order II. Saari , l)e Blaiuville. 

i Section l. Tongue not extensile. Ascalabota, 
Merrem. 

Families: 1, Stellionidce ; 2, Geckotida. 
Section 2. Tongue extensile. Saura, Merrem. 

Families : 3, TnpinamMdce ; 4, Lacertinidoc ; 
5, Okanutdeonid/r. 

Order lIF Sanrophidii , Gray. 

Section ]. Body covered with imbricate scales 
anus tranSvcr.se, not terminal; tongue extensile. 
Families : 1, Scincida*, Gray; 2, Any Uidec. 

Seel ion 2. Body covered with intricate (im¬ 
bricate ?) scales; nuns terminal. 

Family : 3, TyphlopidtP, Gray. 

Section 3. Body covered with rings of square 
scales. 

Families: 4, AmphUbanidcts Gray ; 5, Clial - 
cidida . * 

Order IV. Ophidii , Brongn. (8erpente&> Linn.) 
Section 1. Upper jaws with fangs only. Ve- 
noth (Yenenati must be meant.) 
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//ypaa^errMorrem. SeMite .142, Soutdla; 3!). *17. 
rows of Not uncommon in forests in Mala¬ 

bar., Dr. .Jerdon Ima not seen it longer, <tkan 1*0 
or 17 inches. . . 

(6799) Trigouocepkalm ElUotti. u.ii* Ft»Tm 
massive; 23 rows of scales oh the body '; Scuta) 
ISl, Scute! he 43. Olive-green above; pearl-white 
beneath ; poison-fangs small; head covered with 
plates. Up to 2 feet and upwards long. Dr. j 
Jerdon, ouly procured this on t he Neelgherries, j 
towards the lower, portion of the plateau. Dr. j 
Cantor tells hint that “ the shields of the crown | 
of the head resemble those of Trig, blancliolli, 
Sclilegel. 

(0300) Triyonucephuhis (cophuis)viridis. Mer- 
retu. Russ. I, pi. 9. 21 rows of scales, 154 i 
Seuttc, 00 Scutellie. Rare, Dr. Jerdon only ! 
got it front the. Eastern (Hints. 

(0801) Triyonncephulus •'cophias) vialahuricas. 
it. sV Very tdoscly allied to T. uigromurginatus. 
lias 21 rows of smooth scales. Scuta; 145 to 
149. Sen tel he 48 to 53. Green above, with 
brown transverse and zigzag markings. I p to 
2 feet long nearly. Not uncommon in all the 
forests of the West Coast. 

( 08 '' 2 ) Triyoiwcep/ialas ( G•phi.as) Ntelpher rien- 
«i«. u. s ■ Of small size, dark brown with black 
itiarkings. 23 rows of carinated scales. Scuta; 
142. Scutcllie 30. Not uncommon in woods on 
the Neilgherrics. 

(6803) Trigonocephalas (CopAuts) Ward'd — 
n. s. ? lias 21 rows ol' carinated scales. Seuhu 


! marked innocent specie* having been, at different 
> timei pointed out to him as the carpet snake. 

| [Generally, Mr. illigh thinks the little harmless 
j Lycodon aulicus (as indeed mentioned after - 
| wartls by Mr. Jerdon), is known as the Carpet 
j snake and this, perltnps, from its habit of enter- 
| ing houses ns itiueh as from its markings.— Oar. 
As. <SYx?.] ■ 

(6805) Viper a. etkin —Sohlegel V. norattn-*- 
Shaw. Russell 1, pi.2. Kalla nyrien of the Tumools. 
'Eliis little snake is very common in the Carnatic. 
Dr. Jerdon does not think its bite would prove 
fatal to inati. De lias known a tlog bitten by one 
to recover. 

The above are all the venomous land snakes 
Dr. Jerdon had yet met with in Southern India. 
Of these the only ones at all common tire the 
Cobra, tile Chain Viper (Vipersi Rusudlii), the 
ISuntjarns candid/in, and fli8 little, V iper a echitt. 
Most of the others are peculiar to the forests of 
| India. The Tiigoimeephali are not usually fatal. 

| He has known several eases of bites by Triyunoce - 
p/m/iiA malabarians, and Trip, nepa; and none 
i proved fatal. Great pain is experienced, and 
l swelling usually follows, but the patient gradu¬ 
ally recovers. He him.-elf was bitten in the fore¬ 
finger !>v tin; Triponacephalns neelpkerriensts• 
j He applied a ligature round the finger, and sucked 
: the wound vigorously, lit a minute or so the 
. skin round the bite blackened, and in a minute 
, or two more a perfectly circular bit of the skin 
1 came oil" in Ids mouth, lie set oil* running im- 


15 4. Scut,elite 51. Greenish colour, with pur¬ 
plish-brown diamond spots on back and sides ; 
12 to 14 inches long. The scales of the head 
resemble those of T. sumalnums, Rallies, accord¬ 
ing to Cantor (in titeris.) 

(6804) Vipera Hussellu —Gray. Russell 1, 
pi. 7. * Kunnadi Vyrien of T.lmonls. This well 

known and justly dreaded snake grows to a large 
size. Dr. Jerdon is strongly inclined to believe, 
that the far-famed Cobra mo nit, or Cobra man ilia 
of some, is merely the young of this species. 
The old orthography is manil, which simply 
means a chain or necklace, and whoever looks 
at the markings of this snake, especially of the 
young one, must be struck with the resemblance 
thereof to a necklace,: both Cobra, tin pel la and 
Cobra manil are Portuguese names, and little 
doubt, the latter name was given to our present 
species by the Portuguese. It, has however beeu 
forgotten as applied to this viper, and may now j 
be considered a fable f for every one vou meet is j 
able, on his own showing, to point you out the 1 
real Cobra manil as cjuite distinct, and what is 
more remarkable, up two observers describe it 
alike, they only agree in its being a very small' 
anti a very deadly Snake. Ho here adds that the 
carpet snake, another household word in the 
Madras army, appears to him to be equally fabu¬ 
lous, as he has not been able kr identify it 
among the venomous snakes, several prettily 


j mediately he was bitten, and felt no further ill 
I effects. See Cantor’s remarks on the bite of 
1 'Trig, samatrauus, Jourii. As. Soe., Calcutta, 
XV I, 1044-6; also Myth, ibid. XX, 524. 

PELAGIC. 

Fam. IIVDIUD.E,— Bon, 

(6S06) Ih/d r aphis calnbrina —Sell lege 1, var. ? 
—n. s. lie possesses what is apparently a vaiiely 
I of this species of sea-snake. It differs from the 
| finished drawing of the species in Cuvier’s Regno 
Animal (Edit, des Eleves), in the black markings 
meeting on the back and abdomen, thus forming 
a series of light-coloured oval spots on the sides; 

| the abdominal seutir; commence nearer the mouth, 
having only 3 or 4 series of small scales between 
them and the elongated mentals ; the seutie are 
above 300 in number, and the rows of scales are 
from 35 to 45 —whilst iu H. eolubriua the scuta; 
are only 216 -and the rows of scales 25. My 
only specimen is a young one procured at Ma¬ 
dras. 

(6.807) Hydras schislosHs, Daud.—Russel 2, 
pi. 10. lip to 4 feet long nearly. Very common 
at Madras. 

(6808) Hydras pelaniidoides, Sohlegel. Not 
common at Madras. * : , 

(6809) Hydras bicolor, Schneider—Russell 
1, pi. 41. Rare at Madras. 
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(6810) Hydras Sirialti* , Lacep.—Russell 2, 
pi. 9 ? Nut. rare at Madras, up to 0 feet in 

length. 

t (iS I 1) Hydras nigrociacfas, Daudiu.—Rus¬ 
sell 2. pi. 6. Common at Madras. 

(6812) Hydras Ganlori, n. s —//. Nit/rocinc - 
(as, var.—Cantor, J. A. S. C. XVI, 1050. Dr. 
Cantor described this as a variety of tlu* last, in 
his valuable Catalogue of Malay Reptiles. Dr. 
.lerdoti forwaided liim a specimen in IStS, and 
he remarked as follows on it. Front the ex¬ 
amination of this specimen, the second l have 
seen, f. am induced to believe it a distinct, spe¬ 
cies, and not a variety of nigrocinclus.” It ditiers 
from this last sp<-eics in the more robust make, 
larger scales, there being only 21 rows on the 
body, and larger abdominal scales, especially near 
the head; also in the shorter triangular head, 
&e. &c. Dr .lenldn never saw it at Madras, but 
it is not rare at Tellicherry oil the Malabar 
Coast.. Up to 2 feel in length. 

(0813) Hydras (h'arilis , Shaw — Russell 2, 
pis. 7 and 8. The number of rows of scales 
vary from 2(5 to 35 on the neck, and from 44 
to 51 on the trunk. Scuta: 350 to 4ol>. Scut- 
ertu; 50 to (»t). Very common at Madras. 
Very remarkable for the small circumference of 
head and neck compared to that of the body. 
Up to 4 feet tong. All the above sea-snakes are 
venomous, and their bite to be dreaded. 

Fa tit. BOID.E Bon. 

(6814) AcitoctioKurs ukantlatus, (Schnei¬ 
der) A. fa souths, Shaw. 

Rare—Found sometimes in back-waters. 

(r.stro Python molar ns, (I P. TririUalas. 
Selil.— Utts-cll 1, pi. 22. J>ua. or Rock smike, 
of ICttropeans in Madra<. 1’ound all over the 
country. Dr Jordon has not seen a specimen 
longi r than IP feel long. This wa> killed in 
Travanoorc, alter having swallowed a doe spotted 
deer. 

i(is 1(5) Hon ((Inngy/ophis) roairj. Selil. 
Russell l, pi. 4. Not rare in the Carnatic ami 
Malabar.. It is considered venomous by some 
of the natives, lias a very malignant aspect. 
Up to IS inches tong and upwards. 

(0817) Xraopeltis ! Irh iryntus —n s Brown 
above, with a triple, series of black matks--be¬ 
neath white, black-banded ; of a shining nacre¬ 
ous lustre throughout. Scuta? 137. Seutella: 
29. 13 rows scales. l)r Jerdon has only found 
this on the Neilgherries. 

(6818) Tor/rl.c cryx, Schlegel— var.? Two- 
headed snake of many : common. Scuta; 205. 
Seutella; 36. 

(6819) Cylindrophis macnlalns ? i This, Dr. 
Kelaart has sent to the Society’s Museum from 
Ceylon. — Oar. /Is. Soc. 

(6820) Cylindrophis car Heaps. —n. s. Differs 
from the last in its shorter, more triangular head, 
kc. &c. 
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(6821) Cylindrophis nmcroscelis —n. 8. ? Dif¬ 
fers from both in the much larger scales. These 
last three small species are not very common. 
They are sometimes found on the surface of the 
ground in rainy weather, but are generally dug 
out of the earth. They are called earth snakes 
by the natives. 

Fam. TYLMILOP1I1D/E 

(6822) Pilidion ? montanum —u. s. ? Above 
bluish-black, yellow on the sides, with a black 
spot on each of the 3 lower scales; abdomen 
banded black and white. Scuta;? Scutell* 
15. 15 rows of scales. 15 inches long. Found 
only on the Neilgherries. 

(6823) Uropeltis ccylonicns. 

(OS 'l.) Uropeltis affuiis —n. s. Differs from 
the last in its smaller scales, in the abdominal 
scuta; being larger, ami commencing sooner. 
They are both rare. Dr. Jerdon procured them 
on the Western Coast. 

(6825) Oaychocephalusacutus —Dum. cl Bibr. 
Dr. Jerdon possesses one example of this curious 
reptile, which he procured in the Carnatic at 
Nellore. Dr. Cantor remarks, “ Described from 
an unique specimen, habitat unknown.” 

(6826) Typhlops braminas, (Daud.)—Russell 

I, pi. 43. [This group, the Argyrophis of Mr. 
Gray, requires to be studied, as several species 
appear at present to be confounded. The So¬ 
ciety’s Museum has lately received Typhlops 
Russel I i. Gray, from CJiyebasa. Gar. As. Soc.] 
Common under stones in the rainy season, usual¬ 
ly called earthworm. 

(6827) Cuhumria sagillaria —Cantor. A 
specimen sent to Dr. Cantor was so named by 
him; it hail only 176 Scuta ami 70 Seutella. It 
! is not rare in forests in Malabar. 

5 (6828) (road la taniolata 1, pi. 19? 15 

rows of smooth scales; Scuta; 185. ScuteUm 

II. This species is referred to Tropidonolus 
slot a! as bv Cantor, but a snake that Dr Jerdon 
possesses and which answers tolerably well to 
Russell’s description and figure, appears to be a 

; tme Comnella. It is common at Madras. 

(6829) Xeaodon r vnustum, n. s. ?—[X pnr- 
\ para scans, Sehlegel]. Above olive-brown with 
. a triple scries of irregular black spots, the cen- 
i tral one edged with pale yellow; some trans- 
| verse marks on head and neck, lias 17 rows 
i of scales. Scuta 142. Seutella; 31. Rare— 
found on the West Coast only; 1 foot long. 

(6830) Xs 'addon dabhm —n. s. ? Of a pale 
cart hy brown colour, lighter on the side, a seriesof 
darker marks, irregular in shape, and edged,with 
black. Scuta; 181. Seutella; 41. Has 15 rows 
of scales. Rare. Dr. Jerdon procured it in N. 
Canara. 

(6831) Lycodon Mnssellii— Russell 1, pi. 35. 
Scuta; 193. Seutella'47. 17 rows of smooth 

scales. Rather common in Southern India. 

(6832) Lycodon anlicns, (I,.)—Russell i, pis. 
16 and 26. Has 17 rows of scales. l)r. Jerdou’s 
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specimens have only from 165 to 174 scut® and J 73—13 rows of scales. Very common on the 
from 54 to 61 scutellac, which correspond with I grassy hills of the Neilgherries. 

Russell’s nearly, viz. from 171 to 174 and 40 to 1 (6845 Leptophis ' canaremis ? Green above, 

41, whilst Cantor gives from 208 to 257 and from yellowish beneath with a streak on the sides. 
57 to 91, One specimen which resembles in Scuta 5 , 140. Scutell® 57—15 rows of scales, 
colour Cantor’s var. 13, (Lycodon capacious, Procured in North Canara. Perhaps these two 
I3oie,) does not diffftr in number of the scuta?, * last belong more properly to Dry inns. Of the 
&c. Very common all over the country, often last Dr. Cantor remarks—“ Apparently Dryinns 
called Carpet Snake aud considered dangerous, I prasinus, var. A.”—the number of the scut®, 
though of course harmless. &c. however differs very materially. 

(6S33) Lyeodou platurinns, (Shaw). Scuta? (6846) Dryinns nuntns. —-Russell 1, pi. 12. 
183. Sculelhc 76. Rare in Southern India—17 Green whip-snake. Sent,® 180 ; Scutell® 158. 
rows of scales. i Common all over the, country. Dr. Jerdon lately 

(6834) Lycodon nympka —Russell 1, pis. 36 saw one that had swallowed a i’arroquet and 
ami 37, bad figure. 13 rows of scales : Scuta? became eor<red. 


234. Scutclhe 87—not rare at Madras. 

(6835) Lycodon assimi/is — it. s. Very similar 

in colour to the two last species, viz. black with 
white bands. It differs in having 23 rows of 
scales, lias 190 sent® and 60scutclhe. Dr. Jer¬ 
don has mislaid the locality of this species. 

(6836) Coluber Blnmenbochii, Sclileg. Iltiss. 
1, pi. 34. D/tamin 11.; -S 'array pnmhno , Tam. Per¬ 
haps the most common snake in India, grows to 
a large siz , 7 feet and upwards ; frequents 
chiefly mavshy-land, paddy-fields, Sic. Scut® 200. 
Scutell® 125—17 rows of scales. 

(6837) Coluber fasciola fits, Shaw.— Russell 1, 
pi. 21. SciUjc 200. Scutell® 58. Not uncom¬ 
mon at Madras and elsewhere in the Carnatic. 
Dr. Jerdon has seen it nearly 3 feet, long. 

(6838) Coluber pir/us, Dand. Russell l,pl. 
29. scut® 202. Scutelhe 91—Russ. 

Alt BOR HAL. 

(6839) Dipsos lrit/onolo —Russell 1, pi. 15. 
Tati kaltadoy, Tel. ; Peri. Darn toy, Tam, Scuta 

235. Scutella 83. Common in the Carnatic. 

(6840) Dipsos c.)/notion ? Dr. .1 colon's speci¬ 
mens correspond very well with the description 
in Sehlegfl. Sent® 240, Scutella? lit). Rows of 
scales 21. Up to — feet and upwards in 
length. Dr. Jerdon only found this snake 
in forests on the West, Coast. 

(6841) leptophis pictns, (Gmel.)—Russ. 1, 
pi. Kumberi mnkar, T. ; Checlooriliptnnbn, Tam. 
176 sent® and 140 scutell®—15 rows of scales. 
Very common in all parts of the country. 

(6842) Leplophjp ? Bel/ii P —n. s. Scut® 173. 
Scutell® 64. Green above, with dark line on the 
sides bordered on each side by a pale stripe 
—17 rows of scales. This much resembles the 
drawing of Alwetula Bcllii in Grev and Hard- 
wicke. Dr. Jerdon procured one specimen in a 
grassy plain at Jalnah. It had killed and was 
swallowing a small Pipera echis. 

(6843) Leptophis ornatus , Shaw.—Russ. 2, 
pi. 2 Scut® 2011. Scutell® 129—17 rows of 
scales. Dr. Jerdon only procured this very hand¬ 
some snake lately in Malabar. 

(6844) Leptophis ? nilagiricus ?—n. s. Green 
above, yellow beneath. Scut® 140, Scutell® 


(6847) Herpelodryasmalabarictis, —n. s. Olive 
brown with a dark streak along the sides, most 
conspicuous on the posteiior portion of body ; 
a series of white spots on the anterior portion of 
the body, edged with black. Scut® 222 ; 
Sciitelh® 91 -25 rows of scales. Dr. Jerdon says 
it is possible that this may be ff. heleno, a9 lie pos¬ 
sesses a young one in which the markings differ 
somewhat, and much resemble those on Russell’s 
figure, which is evidently a very bad one. [Colub- 
ber lielenn is quite, distinct.— Cur. As iSoc.] He 
procured it in Malabar where it is not very rare. 

(((Sts) Tropidonolns s/o/o/hs, (L.) Russell 
I, pi. 10 and 11. Sent® 146 ; Scutell® 61 —19 
rows of scales. Seldom exceeds 18 inches in 
length ; one of the most, common snakes in 
India. 

(68 49) Tropidonolns Seh/slnsrts , (Dand.)— 
Russell 2, pi. 4. Scut® 140; Scutell® 85—17 
rows of scales. 

(6850) Tropidonolns Plnmbicolor, Gan tor. The 
colour of the living snake is leek-green. Seuta? 
(in a young one) 143; Scutell® 36? — 21 rows 
of scales. Hound in the Wvnaad also in Buu- 
delktiud, and about. Midnapore. 

(6851) Tropidonolns Mon/icolns ,— n. s. ? 
Green, with a series of dark spots on the trunk, 
one on tin! centre of back and another on each 
side, the one on the right somewhat, in front, 
the left one posterior, some while marks on the 
head; Scut® 132; Scutell® 85—19 rows of 
scales ; eyes large; 3 feet aud upwards in length. 
Common in the Wynand, (2 anterior frontnls, 
3 posterior ditto, lowest scales rhombic). 

(6852) Tropidonolns Discolor. —Russell, 28 
and 33. 19 rows of scales ; Scut® 139 ; Scutell® 
83. Found iu wells and tanks- Very common. 

(6853) Homnlopsis rhynchopd (Schneider),.— 
Russell ], pi. 17. Scut® 146'; Scutell® 65. 
Common in estuaries. 

(6854) Homolopsis Enhydris, (Schneider.— 
Russell 1, pi. 30. Scut® 150; Scutell® 58. 
Found in the same localities as the last. 

BATRAGIIIDJi. 

(6855) GaciKa Oscyura, —Dum. and Bibr. 
Found on the West Coast, but rare. 
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(6856) Epicritm Glutinosum, (L.) Found in 
Malabar. 2 cirri quite distinct. Probably 
a distinct species from E. Glutinosum of 
Ceylon, as sent by Dr. Kelaart. The latter 
has a strongly marked pale lateral band, and the 
cirri are less developed than they are represented 
to be in Mr. Jerdon’s drawing. Dr. Kelaart, 
however, obtained a second species, which may 
be tluit noticed bv Mr. Jerdon; and either may 
be identical with the Epicrium from Assam and 
from 1’inang.— Our. As. Soc. 

(6857) Raua titjrina. Dull frog. Found all 
over India. 

(6858) li/ina enliporn ,—Dum. and Bior. In 
tanks in the Carnatic. Of a beautiful grass green 
colour, with or without a central yellow stripe 
on the back. 

(6859) Raua Lescheuanllii, —Dum. and Bibr. 
The common frog of India. 

(6860) Raua crania, —n. s. Of a thick clumsy 
form, feet webbed to the extremity of the toes ; 
limbs shorter, than in 11. Leseheuaiillii, head 
wider, greenish above with dusky markings. 
Length 3-^,, ths ; hind leg 5J. Bare —found in 
a few tanks in the Carnatic. 

(086 L) Raua Mulultarica. Found only on the 
West Coast, and chiefly during the monsoon 
when it enters houses, and makes a great gob¬ 
bling, so much like a turkey that some people 
call it. the ‘Turkey frog.’ 

(0862) Raua Flame tain, —n. s. Of a bull' 
colour on the back ; yellow on the sides; limbs 
banded; feet webbed nearly to the extremities. 
Length of one 3 j^t.lis ; hind lcg5.V. Of slender 
make, pointed muzzle. Found frequenting moun¬ 
tain streams in the forest only. 

(6S63) liana enrtipes, —n. s. Head very 
wide ; muzzle obtuse ; limbs rather short ; 
feet webbed to the ends of the toes, except the 
centre one. Head ami back above bright bull’ ; 
sides deep marroon ; legs dark purple with a few 
white spots: abdomen white mottled. Length 
of one 2-^ ths ; hind leg 1 yh. Found in forest 
only. Has a very peculiar, rather pleasing call. 
Chiefly seen during the monsou. 

(6861) liana agricola,—■ n. s. Feet not web¬ 
bed quite to the extremity. 01 a greenish colour, 
mottled with darker. Length of one 2 ,' 0 th ; 
hind leg 3 T * 0 -1hs ; foot 1. Found in inundated 
paddy-fields and meadows. 

(6865) liana Nilagirica ,— n. s. Very much 
allied to the last, differs in its much longer limbs. 
Length 2 inches ; hind leg 3 f 7 - 0 ths. Dr. Jerdon 
has only seen this frog in marshes in the 
Wynaad and Neilgherries. 

(6866) Polypedates Leucomysiax. * Chunam 
frog’ of Europeans. Very common all over India. 

(6867) Polypedates Variubilis ,—n. s. Green 
frog of the Neilgherries. Green, sometimes un¬ 
spotted, at other times with gold spots or black¬ 
ish spots; at times golden yellow with brown 
spots j at other times brown with darker spots. 
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Length 2| inches;. hind leg 4; loot 1 ^ths. 
Found in the Neilgherries in the banks of streams 
and in shrubs. 

(6868) Ixalis ? Glandulosa,— n. s. A small 
tree frog,, with very obtuse muzzle, feet slightly 
webbed ; abdomen largely glandular, tympanum 
indisiiuct; green above, yellowish on the sides 
mid limbs. Length ]- r * 0 ths| hind leg T ^ths ; 
loot 9,yhs. 

(68-69) likacophorns Rehmardtii, Dlim. and' 
Bibr. Found in the Malabar Coast on trees, 
and in grass during the monsoon. Not very 
common. 

(6876) Lmnodytes? Pkyllophila ,—n. s. A 
small frog, with the subdigital disks very slightly 
dilated ; toes not quite completely webbed ; tym¬ 
panum' small; reddish yellow, with the sides of the 
face dark ’ purple. Length 1 J; hind leg ] f\ ; ths ; 
foot >,'tlis. Found in all the 'Western forests 
among decayed leaves. 

(6871) Phyllomedusa ? tinmens, —n. s. Tink¬ 
ling frog of the Xeilsrhemcs. Fingers opposa¬ 
ble ; leet webbed at base only; yellowish red, 
or sometimes blackish above ; side of head dark; 
inner fingers yellow; length l-j^th; hind leg 
l Yoths. Found in grass and among bushes on 
the Neilgherries. lias a peculiar loud clear 
metallic tinkling call. 

(6872) Phyllomedusa ? Wynaadensis. Some¬ 
what allied to the last, differs in its larger limbs ; 
larger tympanum, &c. Length about I inch. 
In this when the hind leg is drawn forwards, the 
end of the tibia reaches the muzzle ; in the last 
it only reaches the.tympanum; reddish brown 
above, limbs barred. 

(6873) Polypedates ? saxicola, —n. s. A small 
frog with teeth, tympanum distinct, Aligns web¬ 
bed at the base; ices webbed to the extremities; 
pointed muzzle; dark olive green with dark 
marbling, and barred limbs. Length 1 ,\>th; 
hind leg l-*-th; foot T s 6 -th ; femur and tibia reach 
beyond the muzzle. Found on rocks in shady 
mountain streams in Malabar and Wynaad. 

(6874) llylaedactylua montunus, —n. s. Mot¬ 
tled green and brown above, Length l/gth; 
hind leg 2 ; foot 1 7 ( ,tli. Hub. Mountain streams 
in Wynaad, rare. A very nearly affined species, 
if not the same, inhabits Mergin'. 

(6875) llylaedactylua carnations, —n. s. Of 
small size; marbled green and brown; muzzle 
more acute than in the last species; leugth 
1-jVih; hind leg l-,yh; foot 5^-th. Found 
in the Carnatic during the monsoon, rare. 

(6876) Ihi/o scaler, Daudiu^ Common toad 
of India. Very abundant. 

(6877) Ilyperodon murmoratum. Found in 
the Carnatic during the mousoon. 

(6878) Pyxicephalusfodiens, —n. s. Greenish 
marbled with brown. Length 2 inches; hind 
leg 2J ff ths ; foot T yhs. Found in the Carnal: *, 
burrows in the ground for feet or so—[Hab, 
also Ceylon]. 
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(6879) Pyxicephalus pluviulis, —n. s. Nearly and subiriangular. Thirteen rows of scales*, 
allied to the Inst; differs in its shorter iliicker large scuta! 13d, 138; seutella: *27, 28 pairs, 
form, and shorter limbs; light greenish fawn. Colour shining dull black, biilliant and iridescent 
with dark marbling. Length of one 2-/ 6 ths ; below: minute yellowish-white specks outlie 
hindleg 2-f^-ths; feet-j" ff ths. Dr. Jerdon only sides of the mouth, throat, and along the sides 
procured this during the monsoon in the Carnatic, of the body. In spirit, the edges of the scales 
It is very different in appearance, though with j are seen to be of a deep hlaek, imparting a 
so few essential distinctions, and the natives give j reticulated appearance. The larger of two speei- 
a distinct name to each. j mens measures 12 in., of widen tail 2 if in. From 

(0880) Pyxicephulus rufescens, —n. s. Of a \ Assam. Mr. Robinson, 
rufous colour above, whitish beneath; body; (6*87; G/lamana tenniceps , Myth n. . s. 
rough and grnnulosc; limbs barred. Length UJ Colour iridescent, black above, ycllowisli-wbiie 
inch ; hindleg 2-j } s th ; foot ,^-tlis. Not rare in 1 below. Nearly affined to C. longiceps, Cantor, 
gardens on the Malabar Coast. ; lint the head anterior to the eyes much less 

(6881) Engy stoma omnium. Some sped- ; chvngnicd, and the posterior frontals consequent* 
mens of this very handsome frog were only once ; ly arc about, as broad as long : vertical plate 
procured by Walter Elliot, Escj. on ilie Neil- i elongnte-hcxangular, broadest anteriorly : head 
gherrics. Length i ^th inch.; hindleg J , fi „tlis ; conical, narrow; the jaws of equal length, 
loot -J-oth. ■ Thirteen rows of scales. Scut no ITS; scut elite 

(0882) Enpystoma nil)rum, —n. s. Indian red 37 pairs. Length of specimen 14- in., of which 
above; some black marks on the legs. Length tail 2 in. From the vicinity of Darjiling. 

1 xV^ 1 inch ; hind leg J / 0 th ; loot. j*,t.h. Found I (’apt. W. S. Sberwill. The two following species 
in the Carnatic near rivers, in sandy banks, of this genus are. remarkable for having the 
[Also Ceylon.— Gar. As. <Srw;J. i posterior lrontals united. 

(6883) Engy stoma mdabaricnni ,— n. s. Isa- j (0888) Gala maria fusca. lllvth a. s. Of an 
bella colour above, varied with dark angular j iridescent dull black colour throughout, the 
markings; sides dark purplish; throat ditto ; ; ventrals slightly margined paler, llead small, 
limbs barred. Length 1 a * 0 th ; hind leg 1 | B ( ,tli; ; narrow. Vertical |date pentangular with rounded 
loot ■ 1 , ’ 0 ll). Found in Malabar, under stones. ; anterior base, the posterior lateral angles so 
(6884) Enpystoma curnalicum ,— n. s. Nearly j obtuse in some that the plate might, then be 
allied to the last, differs in the shorter muzzle, j described as triangular: oeeipitals very large, 
shorter hind leg, &e. Length -"^ths of an inch : ' elongated. Thirteen rows of scales. Seutte 155-7 ; 
hindleg l T \yfh ; foot -/^Ihs. Found in the Car- , seutellae 30-34 pairs. Length 15 in., of which 
italic (luring the monsoon.— Jndon. j tail 2 in. Young obscurely striated with longi- 

The following notices and descriptions, are ; tudinal rows of pale dots. From Darjiling, 
by Mr. Myth, of various Reptiles, new or little. 1 ( apt. \Y. S. Sherwell. 

known. , (78*1)) CaUunnria obseuro-striala, Myth v. ,s. 

(0885) Cal am aria Cntcnala, Mvtli n. s. (G. Mueli affined to last : the muzzle less obtusely 
monticoh ? Cantor, I’.Z.S. 1839, p. 50). [ “ C. ! pointed, and tlie anterior lrontals conspicuously 
olivaceo fusca,collari, loetc jluro,linca tformli albi- : smaller. Iridescent brown-black, the under-paits 
cante, abdomine ciirino. Sail, ahd 12 5 ; sc aid. | particularly lustrous : obscurely streaked through* 
subcaud. 44. Hub. Naga Hills.”] No an j out with a pale band occupying the adjoining 
terior frontals: the vertical plate, broad, pen- ; portions of the fourth and fifth rows of scales 
tagonnl, and almost as large as the oeeipitals : 13 ' on each side, a narrow pale line also along the 
rows of scales: scuta' 187; scutella) 41 pairs, i middle of each of the first three rows, and three 
Predominant colour dusky above, formed by mi- , similar narrow pale lines along the back, all 
nute black specks upon a pale ground-tint; below alternating with dusky lines. Tliirteen rows of 
pale buff with an iridescent lustre, and marked , scales. Scuta*’ 153-103: sciiIcIIh* 4 1 ) pairs, 
with lateral series of square black spots chiefly • Length of the large of two specimens 1in., of 
upon alternate scutcc. Four black lines through- ] which tail 2 in. From Rangoon. The next has 

out above, the upper bordering a pale medial both the anterior and the posterior frontals, 

streak, which is simple upon the tail, but along i respectively, united or undivided, 
the body forms a concatenation of elongated oval j (6890) Calamana bicolor, Blyth n. s. 
spots. An impafect whitish-buff collar, and slmi- j Dusky-plumbeous above, buffv-while below, 
lar marks before and behind the eye. Length I throughout; these colours gradually blending, 

of specimen 17 in., of which tail 2^ in. From j and not abruptly demarcated as in C. tenui- 

Assam. Mr. Robinson. [This and other species ceps, Vertical plate pentangular, broader than 
sent by Mr. liobinsqn, we much suspect are from long, or forming almost a triangle later- 
the Khasya hills, or other upland territory.] ally truncated : nostral large and broad; the 
(6886) Calamaria reticulata, Myth n. a. Ver- muzzle consequently obtuse; and the head 
tical plate hexagonal, angulated to the front, and broader and flatter than usual in this ge- 
not half so large as the oeeipitals; supra-orbital nus. Seventeen rows of scales. Scutoe 210; 
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scutellee 75 pairs. Length of a specimen 19$ 
in., of which tail 4 J in. From Assam. Mr. Ro¬ 
binson. 

(9891) Goronella callirephalm, Gray, Ann, M. 
jV. 11., J)t*e. 1853, p. 890. [When the above 
description was taken, we had not seen that by 
Mr. Gray, which is less detailed.] A beautiful 
species, with form and seutatiou of head as in 
the European Coluber Esctilapei (as figured by 
Sclilcgel); but the eye somewhat smaller. Nine¬ 
teen rows of Seales : scuta; *201, *211; scutellm 
56, 65 ]>airs- Colour a light brown, paler be¬ 
low. Head with a median black line over the 
vertical and occipital sen lie, and another conti¬ 
nued from each eye to the first of a series of 
about 18 semi-annuli, which in the young con¬ 
sist of large and broad white-edged black 
spots, reaching down to the abdominal scu¬ 
ta; ; but in adults the black of the in¬ 
terior of these spots disappears more or 
less completely, leaving only the pale-margined j 
black edge, so that two narrow black transverse 
bands remain in place of the single broad black 
spot of the young : also at about the ninth or 
tenth of the latter from the. head, two narrow 
black dorsal lines commence, which at first arc 
broken and irregular, but gradually become con¬ 
tinuous and well defined towards ami upon the 
tail, where they cross its transverse bands and 
are continued to the extreme tip. Length of a 
specimen *27 in., of which tail 4 in. From Assam. 
Mr. ltobinsmi. 

(689:1) A L'uodou Piirnuraxcms, Scldege). The 
varieties of colouring of this Snake are extraor- 


obseure: the nnder-partscommonly spotless ; and 
sometimes the collar quite black. A single young 
specimen from Ceylon has 3 rows of black spots 
continued upon each scuta as far ns the vent, 
where the medial row ceases, and the other two- 
rows are continued to the tip of the tail: above, 
the black semi-annuli are divided, and the halves 
placed alternately to the right and left. Incom¬ 
ing gradually indi-tincr. upon the hinder half 
Upon a first view, this might, be considered a dis¬ 
tinct species ; but we can perceive no structural 
variation from the rest, and intermediate varie¬ 
ties most, probably occur. In all, save the. first, 
the peculiar markings of the, head readily indicate 
the species ; as do the rostral and anterior froti- 
! tal plates front-other Indian serpents. 

(6898) Oo!nher nii/roiiumjhmhts, nobis, n. .t. 
Nearly ntliued to C. radiants, Schlegel, but 
attaining the size of C. murosus, (L., v. Mu~ 
me.uhnchii. .Menem) : our largest, specimen mea¬ 
suring 7* ft. long, of which the tail is 2. ft. 1 in. 
Colour a bright pea-green (changing in spirit to 
blue), paler below, each scale of the upper-parts 
margined with black. Upon the shields of the 
crown the black margins are extremely slight 
though present, and they gradually increase in 
breadth posteriorly until about the. middle of the 
i entire length, when the two colours resolve into 
four black alternating with three narrower blue 
streaks which are continued to the end of the tail. 

: Eve larger than in (’. mueosus, much larger than 
! in C. radiates. One large superior and one 
small inferior pne-oeular plate; and a single 
lVienal, the latter as in 0. radiatus, to which 


dinary ; even more so than llmse of Lycodon 
Aulicti.s. Two ad-nlls in spirit from (ioalparn 
are entirely of a pale colour (evidently, however, 
much blanched), without iraevx of umrl'uty.s. 
Another, from Assam, is of a dull ivd-brou n 
above, with narrow* black transverse bands ; 
lower-parts reddish-pearly, with two rows of 
somewhat indistinct black spots, mostly on 
alternate smltr : head-markings indistinct. A 
third variety (('unmet la alhociurta, Cantor. P. /. 
8. 1839, p. 50), also from Assam, is of a clay 
colour, the scales black-margined and 'sprinkled 
over with minute black spots, and the entire 
length marked with about 24 black-edged whi'e 
semi-annuli; beneath, the black spots are more 
developed than in the last variety, and are more 
or less continuous towards the vent: the usual 
head markings distinct. Two others from Goal- 
para and Lower Assam, nearly resemble the last, 
but have no white semi-annuli, nor markings 
underneath the tail or anterior third of body. 
Others, again, from various parts, including cen¬ 
tral [Amraerkantak, towards source of Nerlmdda; 
3700 ft. elevation,] and S. India and Gey Ion, al¬ 
so the Tenasserim provinces, have the upper- 
parts more or less dark, and variously freckled, 
often with imperfect semi-annuli placed near to¬ 
gether, and alternately distinct and comparatively 


the, present, species bears a near approximation 
in Hie details of its structure. Sixteen rows of 
scales, the four median slightly emulated. Sonne 
192-4; seutcllm 126-132 pairs, llab. Vicinity 
; of Daijiiing, where procured by Oapt. W. S. 

Sherwill, who sent with it examples of G. radi- 
j at.es, G. korros, and G. fasoiolatus. l)r. Kelaart 
\ has also favoured us with C. korros from Ceylon; 
i but ilie species does not appear to have been lii- 
! therto observed in the Indian peninsula, 
i (6S94) Coluber Prasiuus, Myth, u. s. Wholly 
green, becoming verditor in spirit; glaucous be¬ 
low and bordering the mouth : 19 rows of slight¬ 
ly emanated scales : seutu; 205, 6; scutelke 107, 
8 pairs Vertical shield triangular with round¬ 
ed apex ; ratlu-r larger than the supra-orbitals, 
and ratln r smaller than the' oecipilals; a single 
large pros-orbitals, and one elongate-oval frsenal. 
Tail suddenly tapering. The larger of two spe¬ 
cimens measures 37 iu., of which tail 9 in. From 
Assam. Mr. Robinson. 

(6895) Coluber Hexngonotus (?), Cantor, [/. A. 
8. XVI, 921.] var. adult. Length 4 ft., of which 
tail 15$ in.; the latter remarkably slender. Co¬ 
lour brown, paler below; the anterior fourth 
of the body marked with transverse dusky 
bands, which become gradually more ob¬ 
scure till they disappear. Seventeen rows of 
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(6879) Pyxicephalus pluvialis, —«. s. Nearly and sub triangular. Thirteen rows of scales: 
allied to the Inst; differs in its shorter dbicker large seut;e 136, 138; scutella: '27, 28 pairs, 
form, and shorter limbs; light greenish fawn, Colour shining dull black, biilliant and iridescent 
with dark marbling. Length of one S-^ths ; below : minute yellowish-white specks on the 
hindleg S-^ths; feet -,^ths. Dr. Jerdon only sides of the mouth, throat, and along the sides 
procured this during the monsoon in the Carnatic, of the body. In spirit, the edges of the scales 
It is very different in appearance, though with arc seen to be of a deep black, imparting a 
so few essential distinctions, and the natives give reticulated appearance. ’) he larger of two spent- 
a distinct name to each. i mens measures 12 in., of widen tail 2 if in. From 

(6880) Pyxicephalus rufescens, —n. s. Ofa ; Assam. Mr. Robinson, 
rufous colour above, whitish beneath ; body , (0*87.' Gala maria tca n imps, Jllyth n. s. 

rough and granulose ; limbs barred. Length Colour iridescent. black above, yellowish-whiie 
inch ; hind leg 2-^th ; foot ,* 0 ths. Not rare in i below. Nearly affined to ('. longieeps, Cantor, 
gardens on the Malabar Coast. , but the head anterior to the eyes much less 

(6881) Engysloma omnium. Some sped- : elongated, and the posterior frontnls consequent- 
mens of this very handsome frog were, only once 1 ly are about as broad as long : vertical plate 
procured by Walter Elliot, Es<j. on the Neil- ! elongate-liexanguhir, broadest anteriorly : head 
gherries. Length 1-^lh inch.; hindleg i “„ths; conical, narrow; the jaws of equal length, 
foot J-'th. ! Thirteen rows ofscales. Sent at: 138; scut elite 

(6882) Engy stoma rubnm, —n. s. Indian red 37 pairs. Length of specimen L4 in., ol which 
above; some black marks on the legs. Length tail 2 in. From tire vicinity of Darjiling. 

1 y t)!h inch ; hind leg j l0 th ; foot 1 \,tli. Found • Capt. \V. S. Slienvill. The two following species 
in the Carnatic near rivers, iu sandy banks, of this genus are remarkable for having the 
[Also Ceylon.— Cur. As. <&«:]. : posterior frontals united. 

(6883) Enyystoma vialabaricuni, —n. s. Isa-| (08SS) Cain maria<■ fusca, lily tli n. tt. Of an 

bella colour above, varied with daik angular j iridescent dull black colour throughout, the 
markings; sides dark purplish; throat ditto; vent rals slightly margined paler. 1 lead small, 

limbs barred. Length 1 j'^tb ; hind leg ] , fi „th ; | narrow. Vertical plate pentangular with rounded 

foot , n „tli. Found in Malabar, under stones. anterior base, the posterior lateral angles so 
(6881) Engystoma curnaticnm ,— n. s. Nearly | obtuse in some that the plate, might, then he 
allied to the last, differs iu the shorter muzzle, ; described ns triangular; occipitals very large, 
shorter hind leg, &c. Length ," 0 ths of an inch : elongated. Thirjeen rows of scales. .Scuta: 155-7 ; 
hindleg l-^th ; foot / (> ths. f ound in the (Jar- j scntellae 30-34 pairs. Length 15 in., of wliieh 
natic during the monsoon.— Jvrdou. j tail 2 iu. Young obscurely striated with longi- 

The following notices and descriptions, are : tudiual rows of pale dots. From Darjiling, 
by Mr. Blytli, of various Reptiles, new or little ' ('apt. \Y. 8. Shenvell. 

known. , (7 8MU Galamaria obsenro-s! riaia. Blytli v. s. 

(6885) Ciilamariu Catenata, Blvth n. s. (G. i Much affined to last : the muzzle less obtusely 

luonlicola ? Cantor, I’./.S. 1831), p. 50j. [ “ C. pointed, and the anterior frontals conspicuously 

ulimteo fusca,coltari, lade jluvo,linen dorsali albi- ; smaller. Irideseent. brown-black, the undcr-pnits 
cante, abdomine cilrino. Scut, ahd 125 sad cl. > particularly lustrous ; obscurely streaked through- 
subcattd. 44. llab. Naga Hills."] No an i out with a pale band occupying the adjoining 
terior frontals: the vertical plate l)road, pen- portions of the fourth and fifth rows of .-caies 
tagonal, and almost as large as the occipitals: 13 on each side, a narrow pale line also along the 
rows of scales: scuta: 187 ; seutellie 41 pairs, i middle of each of the first three rows, and three 
Predominant colour dusky above, formed by mi- , similar imrrow pale lines along the back, all 
nute black specks upon a pale ground-tint; below alternating with dusky lines. Thirteen rows of 
pale butt witli an iridescent lustre, and marked scales. Scuta* 153-163: seutellie 4') pairs, 
with lateral series of square black spots chiefly ! Length of the large of two specimens 11) in., of 
upon alternate scuttc. Four black lines through- \ which tail 2 in. From Rangoon. The next has 
out above, the upper bordering a pale medial both the anterior and the posterior frontals, 
streak, which is simple upon the tail, hut along j respectively, united or undivided, 
the body fortes ft concatenation of elongated oval ! (6830 ) Calamaria bicolor, Blytli n. s. 

spots. An impdfect whitish-buff collar, and sdni- Dusky-plumbeous above, bully-white below, 
lnr marks before and behind the eye. Length throughout; these colours gradually blending, 
of specimen 17 in., of which tail 2$ in. From and not abruptly demarcated as in C. tenui- 
A&aam. Mr. Robinson. [This and other species ceps. Vertical plate pentangular, broader than 
sent by Mr. Robinson, we much suspect are from long, or fonniug almost a triangle later* 
the Khasya hills, or other upland territory.] ally truncated : nostral large and broad ; the 
(6886) Calamaria reticulata, Blyth ?i. s. Yer- muzzle consequently obtuse; and the head 
tical plate' hexagonal, angulated to the front, and broader and flatter than usual in this ge- 
not half so large as the occipitals; supra-orbital nus. Seventeen rows of scales. Scutce 210; 
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scutelhe 75 {wirs. Length of a specimen I9 J- 
in., of which tail 4g in. From Assam. Mr. Ro¬ 
binson. 

(( 5891 ) Gorouella caUieephalm , Gray, Ann, M. 
A; 1]., i)ec.lS53, p. 390. [When the above 
description was taken, we had not Seen that by 
Mr. Gray, which is less detailed.] A beautiful 
species, with form and scutation of head as in 
the European Coluber Esetilapei (as figured by 
Sehlcgel); but the eye somewhat smaller. Nine- 
iecu rows of scales scuta*. ‘201, 211; scuielhe 

56, 05 pairs. Colour a light brown, paler be 
low. Head with a median black line over the 
vertical and occipital scuta;, and another conti¬ 
nued from each eye to the lir>t of a series of 
about 18 semi-ammli, which in the young con¬ 
sist of large and broad white-edged black 
spots, reaching down to the abdominal scu¬ 
ta;; but in adults the black of the in¬ 
terior of these spots disappears more or 
less completely, leaving oniy the pale-margined 
black edge, so that two narrow black transverse 
bands remain in place of the single broad black 
spot of the young ; also at about the ninth or 
tenth of the latter from the head, two narrow 
black dorsal lines commence, w hich at first are 
broken and irregular, but gradually In come con¬ 
tinuous and well defined towards ami upon the 
tail, where they cross its transverse bands and 
are continued to the extreme lip. Length ot n 
specimen 27 in., of which tail 4 in. From Assam. 
Mr. Robinson. 

(6892) Xeuotlou Purnurusavx, Sehlcgel. The 
varieties of colouring of this Snake are extraor- 


obscure: the nuder-parts commonly spot less ; ami 
sometimes the collar quite black. A single young 
specimen from Ceylon has 3 rows of black spots 
continued upon each scuta as far as the vent, 
where the medial row ceases, and the other two 
rows are continued to the tip of the tail: above, 
the black semi-annuli are divided, and the halves 
placed alternately to the right and left, becom¬ 
ing gradually imli-tinet. upon the hinder half 
Upon a first view, this might lie ■considered a dis¬ 
tinct species ; but we can perceive no structural 
variation from the rest, and intermediate varie¬ 
ties most probably occur. In all, save tbe first, 
the peculiar markings of the head readily indicate 
the species ; as do the rostral and anterior fron¬ 
tal plates from*other Indian serpents. 

(6893) Coluber nif/rowon/in/i/its, nobis,#.*. 
Nearly nlliucd to CJ. radialus, .Sehlcgel, but 
j attaining the size of C. mucosas, (L., v. Blu- 
iiteiilntelin. Menem) : our largest specimen mea¬ 
suring 7 + ft long, of which the tail is 2. ft. I in. 
Colour a bright pea-green (changing in spirit to 
blue), paler below, each scale of the upper-parts 
margined with black. Upon the shields of the 
crown the black margins are extremely slight 
though present, and they gradually increase in 
breadth posteriorly until about the middle of the 
entire length, when the two colours resolve into 
four black alternating with three narrower blue 
streaks which are continued to the end of the tail. 
Eye larger than in C. mneosus, much larger than 
in C. radiatus. One large superior and one 
small inferior pnc-ocular plate ; and a single 
I'nenal, the latter as in U. radialus, to which 


dinavy ; even more so than those of Lveodou 
Aulieiis. Two adults in spirit from Goal para 
are entirely of a pale colour (evidently, however, 
much blanched), wit hunt Imres of uturlinps. 
Another, from Assam, is of a dull red-brown 
above, with nariow black transverse bands ; 
lower-parts reddish-pearlv. with two rows of 
somewhat indistinct black spots, mostly on 
alternate senltr ; head-markings indistinct. A 
third variety (CnroneUn ulbociueta, Cantor. P 
8. J 839, p. 50 ;, also from Assam, is of a day 
colour, the scales black-margined and sprinkled 
over with minute black spots, and the entire i 
length marked with about ‘24 black-edged whi'e 
semi-annuli; beneath, the black spots are more 
developed than in the last, variety, and are more 
or less continuous towards the vent: the usual 
bead markings distinct. Two others from Goal- 
para and lamer Assam, nearly resemble the last, 
but have no white semi-annuli, nor markings 
underneath the tail or anterior third of body. 
Others, again, from various parts, including cen¬ 
tral [Ammerkantak, towards source of Nerbndda; 
3700 ft. elevation.] and S. India and Ceylon* al¬ 
so the Tenasserim provinces, have the upper- 
parts more or less dark, and variously freckled, 
often with imperfect semi-annuli placed near to¬ 
gether, and alternately distinct and comparatively 


the present species bears a near approximation 
in I lie details of ils structure. Sixteen rows of 
scales, tin- four median slightly emulated. Sen lie 
102-4 ; sen tel la* 126-132 pairs, llab. Vicinity 
; of Daijiiing, where, procured bv Onpt. W. S. 

Slicnvili, who sent with it examples of C. rndi- 
| ates, C. korros, and C. fusciolalus. Dr. Rebuilt 
j has also favoured us with C. korros from Ceylon; 
j but the species docs not appear to have been hi¬ 
therto observed in the Indian peninsula. 

(681)4) Coluber Prashms, Blytli, u. s. Wholly 
green, becoming verditer ill spirit; glaucous be¬ 
low and bordering the mouth : 19 rows of slight¬ 
ly enrinated scales : scuta; 205, 6 ; scutella; 107, 
8 pairs Vertical shield triangular with round¬ 
ed apex ; rather larger than the ^upra-orbitstls, 
and ratte r smaller than the' occipital*:,a siugle 
la rue pra; orbitals, and one elongate-ora} frainal. 
Tail suddenly tapering. The larger,pf|i|vo spe¬ 
cimens measures 37 in’., of whiclwtidij) lj|. From 
Assam. Mr. Robinson. ,,, ,’A 

(0895) Coluber Hexagonoiits (?), CantOT, [</". A. 
S. XYI, 921.] var. adult. Length 4 ft., of which 
tail 15£ in.; the latter remarkably slender. Co¬ 
lour brown, paler below; the anterior fourth 
of the hotly marked with transverse dusky 
bands, which become gradually more ob¬ 
scure till they disappear. Seventeen rows of 
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slightly imbricated scales, the median row hex¬ 
agonal. Vertical plate large, pentagonal, broad 
to the front. Two prae orbitals, the lower small 
and bordered by the third and fourth labials ; 
the fourth lnbuil bordering the eye, which is of 
moderate size ; two post-orbitals, and a third or 
infra-orbital bordering on the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth labials : nasals large, elongate, the nostril 
opening in the middle, near the outer border of 
the anterior frontal; a single small subtriangulai 
fncnul. Scutm 195 ; soutelluc 141 pairs. Hub. 
Arakau (Ramri) ? 

^6890) Coluber diadetna, Schlegel ; C. OpjteHii, 
Wagler. This is a little known species ; and two 
examples of it in Calcutta museum (origin uncer¬ 
tain) would not be readily recognised from Uus- 
acll’s plate (II, 30), which wotdd appear to have 
been taken from an old and remarkably thick 
individual. One of the Society’s specimens is of 
about equal length to that figured by Russell, but 
is much more slender ; the other is smaller. I he 
markings of the. head are v<rv peculiar, 
as the transverse black band from eve to eve 
and continued below the eye, and the tour black 
specks on the two occipital plates. I pmt the 
nape is a longitudinal black stripe, followed by 
a series of black spots along the spine, the first 
few of them being round, tlit; v<-l gradually as- 
suining the appearance, of short transver.-e bands, 
much more regular and placed nearer together 
than as represented by Russell : towards (lie tail 
they diminish in size, and upon it. are reduced to 
a series of minute black specks. Their number, 
from head to base of tail, amounts to 75. Al¬ 
ternating with the dorsal bands is, on each side, 
n series of smaller lateral transverse bands, which 
begin on the sides of the neck as large round 
black spots, following two oblique streaks be¬ 
hind the eye, and disappear altogether on the 
tail. They are placed with great, regularity ; and 
on the bowlers of the abdominal scuta* is a fur¬ 
ther series of black spots. Such as are the 
markings of our larger specimens, these being 
of an unmixed black. In onr smaller exam¬ 
ple; all the dorsal black bands have the mid¬ 
dle of each scale marked with the pale clay-co¬ 
lour which constitutes the general ground-tint, 
the lateral streaks are less derided, but the 
spots on the borders of the scuta* are more so, 
and every alternate scuta has an additional spot 
near each lateral margin. There are 19 rows of 
perfectly smooth (or not carinated imbricated 
scales. %ye rather large : a great upper and 
small lower pnfc-orbital ; one large subquadrate 
i'nenal; two post-orbitals : and the fifth and 
sixth labials border the eye below. Scuta* 297-8 ; 
scutellse 98 pairs. Length of our larger speci¬ 
men 36^ in., of which tail 9\ in. 

(6897) Coluberpictus, Daudin ; C. Plinii, Mer- 
rem (Russell, I, 29). Of this little known species, 
Mr. Jerdon has favoured us with a young ex¬ 
ample, from S. India. It is a true Coluber, and 
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not a variety of Coronella baliodeira, Scldegef, 
as snspectedby Dr. Cantor. [/. A. <S.*XVI, 913.] 

(689$) J[erpetodryas Helena, (Daudin). In the 
Society’s museum are two specimens of a Snake, 
from Darjiling and Rungpore respectively, which 
may represent a variety of this species. Colour 
nearly uniform brown above, yellowish-white 
below with two lateral vows of dusky specks, 
one speck on each side of every abdominal 
scuta ; a slight dusky streak from behind the eye; 
a trace of a black V-like mark on the nape ; 
and very obscure indications of body-markiugs 
analogous to those of Russell’3 figure (I, 32) 
Seventeen rows of carinated scales. The larger 
of two individuals measures 29 J- in., of which 
the tail occupies 8 in., and head I in. Scutic 189, 
199 ; scute!la: Si, 90. 

(GS99) Pm mum phis cundanarinx , Gray (Rus¬ 
sell, ], pi. 27 ; very bad.) Seventeen rows of 
smooth scales, of which the first vow on each 
side is very broad, the second row less broad, 
and the rest narrow and lanceolate. General 
colour bright green above, pale yellow or yellow¬ 
ish while below ; longitudinally striped, except 
moic or less towards the head, with lour pale 
bands : the upper occupying the fourth and half 
respectively of the third and fifth rows of scales, 
and bounded above and below with a more or 
less defined narrow black line ; the lower occu¬ 
py ing the lateral margins of the abdominal 
scuta* and subcaiidal scutella*, and defined above 
and below with narrow black lines which arc 
very distinct. A pale superciliary streak border¬ 
ed with black commences from the nostrils, and 
another below the eye, occupying the upper half 
of the labials. Some, also shew an ill-defined 
pale dorsal streak. 11 ab. Lower Bengal ? 

(6900) Lepfophis rnbcxeenx; Dipxax rubesceus, 
Gray, Hardwicke s 111. lad. Zool. This seems 
affined to Dcndrophis Rhodopleumn, Selilcgei, 
from Amboyna. The areal apertures are remark¬ 
ably minute and abruptly pierced in the centre 
of the nasals. Vertical plate narrow. Neck 
slender. Body much compressed. General as¬ 
pect of colour reddish-brown, powdered over 
throughout, excepting on the chin and throat, 
with minute specks. A row of black spots 
along the spine. A brown central occipital stripe, 
and similar lateral stripe from nostril to ear. 
Seventeen rows of smooth scales. Scutm 198 ; 
scutellse 120. From JVlergui. Capt. Berdmore. 

(6901) Leptophis ornatus, (Shaw), var. Marked 
very like youug specimens of Coronella Rus- 
sellii, excepting on the head. Colour olive- 
grown, the upper-parts marked throughout 
with a regular series of transverse black bars, 
broader towards the head, narrower and becom¬ 
ing indistinct towards the end of the tail; these 
black bars set off by whitish edges. Head 
marked nearly as usual- From Ceylon. Dr- 
Kelaart, 
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(6902) Dipsa* ferruginea, Cantor, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 5Jh§Head smooth and flat above, remark¬ 
ably Frog-like, with somewhat pointed muzzle; 
anterior frontals very small ; the ?upra-orbitals 
larger than the vertical plate. Canines above 
and below well developed. Tail suddenly ta¬ 
pering. Colour a dull somewhat ferruginous 
brown above, a little marked with black and 
white shewing between the scales ; a broad dark 
lateral band throughout, and above it an .obscure 
pale band: lower-parts buffy yellowish-white, 
with a narrow dark lateral band on each side, 
anti the rest thickly sprinkled over with minute 
black specks. Head with a narrow black medi¬ 
an line over the froiftal and vertical plates, and 
another over the supra-orbital, meeting its oppo¬ 
site on the occipital and continued to the nape: 
black hues also border the lips and pass through 
the eve- Seventeen rows of scales : sen tie 171, 
175 ; seutellaj 56, 64 pairs. Length of one 18) 
in., of which tail 3) in. From Assam and the 
vicinity of Darjiling; Mr. Robinson and Capt. 
Shcrwill. 

(6903) Dipsos Monticola , Cantor, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 53. Affined to D. Trigonota in structure. 
Brown above, pearly-white below, separated by 
a broad black streak behind the eye : lowermost 
row of scales black-bordered for the. anterior 
third of the body ; and traces of other lines 
towards the head. Fifteen rows of scales : scuta* i 
158, 193; sou tel hr 82, 106 pairs. Length of 
one 22 in., of which tail 7| in. llab. Assam ; 
Mr. Robinson. 

(690*1) Dipsos Xigroom i y/ innfo, Blyth, w. a.. Also 
affined to’D. 'l'rigonotn, with median row of 
dorsal scales broad and hexagonal. No elongat¬ 
ed teeth. Colour throughout, green above, the 
distensible skin black between the scales; 
yellowish-white below. Twenty-one ranges ol 
scales ; soutaj 252 : scute lire 132 pairs. Length 
of one +2 in., of which tail I 1 in. Jinb. Assam. 
Mr. Robinson. 

(6905 ) Dipsos 'l'rigonotn, the most common 
species of India proper, attains to about 6 it. in 
length, but is rarely met with so large, and 
preys (at least those of medium size) chiefly on 
the Calotes versicolor in L. Bengal. Vertical 
shield jvs bi;oad as in the Malayan D. Multima- 
eulata, not less so as represented in Dr. Schle- 
gel’s plate. The markings are ill represented 
by Russell, who timircs the young. The very 
young (about 9 in.) are of a pale ashy colour, 
with but slight traces of the markings of the 
adult; a faint lateral band consisting ol three 
parallel somewhat darker lines is continued 
throughout the length, also a medial and two 
lateral abdominal lines, besides which the 
under-parts are very minutely speckled. There 
is a white median frontal streak bordered 
with black, continued into a black occipitnl 
streak.. When 2 or 3 ft. long, the white 
frontal streak is retained, and at the occiput 
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are two diverging white lines, which converge 
and meet behind at the first of the series 
of imperfectly triangular while spots border¬ 
ed and set oft with black,' which are continued 
throughout the body ; becoming gradually more 
ill defined towards and upon the tail. The low¬ 
er-parts are now pearly-white, a trace only of the 
lateral abdominal lines appearing as a row of 
small spots on each side, though not regularly 
upon every scuta. The full grown adults is al¬ 
together much darker, with the white markings 
tending lo become obsolete; a conspicuous median 
black stripe is continued over the forehead and 
occiput, and another proceeds backwards from 
each eve. Abdomen more or less speckled, with 
the lines of lateral spols more or less apparent. 

(6906) Tropidonotus zebrinns, Blyth, n. s ( Tr . 
rhrgsnrgos Sehlegel, var. ?) Vertical plate twice 
as broad as the superciliary, and of same length. 
One pne-orbital and three postorbitals. Upper- 
parts (in spirit) deep plum boons, obscurely 
spotted with black ; the sides and under¬ 
parts yellowish-white, the former through¬ 
out banded with black, and eaeli Rand 
having a whitish spot (probably yellow in 
the recent, specimen) above it. Head plumbeous 
above, the labial plates with a triangular black 
spot at the point of junction of each of them 
above and exhibiting thus two larger spots 
posterior and two smaller anterior to the eye. 
Two or three distinct, black bauds across tiic 
nape. Rows of scales 15 : scuta; 137 ; seutella; 
96 pair*--. Length of specimen (which is quite 
\oung) L0-2 in., of which t he tail measures 8* in. 
From Mcrgui. t'apt. Berdmorc. 

(6907) Tropidonotus augustiivps, Blyth, w. s. 
Head narrow, not broader than the neck, little 
depressed, the eye much larger than in Tr. snb- 
; nrinio/ns, and vertical shield broad. Colour (in 
I spirit) plumbeous above, uniformly spotted with 
| black throughout; below whitish, more or less 
! variegated with black on the hinder half: head 
j without markings ; but, a Y-ILke mark on the nape 
| with apex towni ds the occiput, becoming obsolete 
! in adults. One specimen has 4 pne-orbital and 5 
j post-orbital plates; but in general these number 
2 or 3 and 4: and same specimen is remarkable 
I for having no dark mat kings above, but some in¬ 
distinct pale spots, probably of a vivid colour on 
the recent Snake. In an adult the black spots 
on the upper parts are almost enn/ined to the 
skin between the scales, and there is no blackish 
colour on the hinder half underneath. Seventeen 
rows of scales: scuta; 167, 72; seulclhc 57, 67 
pairs. Length of an adult 41 in., of which tail 
8 ? in. Inhabits Assam and Arakau. 

(6908) Tropidonotus Subminiatus (?),Schlegel. 
A most variable species,affined in structure to the 
preceding. One 16 in. long has the upper-parts 
speckled over with black and bright yellow on a 
greenish ground, uuder-parts whitish throughout. 
Head plumbeous above : a large black patch be- 
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kind the occiput, surrounded except iu front by 
orange-yellow border, behind which again the 
nape is bright Vermillion, chiefly between the 
scales. A conspicuous black streak below the 
eye, and two black spots posteriorly towards the 
gape: scut.® 147 ; scutell® 94 pairs. Another 
rather larger, has the back almost plain dark 
plumbeous, paler aud spotted with black towards 
the nape ; lower-part.-, freckled with minute black 
specks, and increasingly so to the,tail-tip : occiput 
and nu|K} green, crossed with tvo or.mgi: bands, 
becoming redder posteriorly- All the tipper 
labials with a black stripe, where each adjoins 
the next. Scut® it 57 ; scutell a; 66 pairs. A third, 
29 in. long, has the upper-parts dark olive brown, 
with bright yellow spots on the skin between the 
scales; the .lower dull pearly: nape green, fol¬ 
lowed by a vcrmilliou space : a single broad 
black streak below the eye. cicut® 155 ; scutell® 
S3 pairs. The above three specimens are from 
Assam. Numerous others from ilungpore and 
Arakati, are mostly similar to the last, with ge¬ 
nerally a double black streak below the eye unit¬ 
ing beneath, rarely a single streak, and one large 
specimen has no streak below throve: this 
would seem to disappear with age. llows of scales 
J 7, 19: scuta* 150, 166; ecu tel he 60 to 90 
pairs, hut generally intermediate. Tail in all 
suddenly tapering. Largest specimen, which is 
much thicker than the others (denoting maturi¬ 
ty), 3 ft., of which tail 8’ in. 

(6909) Tropidomtna macrops, Blyth w.*. Eye 
very large; the vertical shield broad,and posterior 
frontals twice as large as the anterior. Prevail¬ 
ing hue of the upper-parts a dull viuaceous : 
mauyofthe scales margined with black, and 
some with yellow: a series of yellow spot - 
(about 50 in number) continued along the 
spine to the extremity of the tail, with 
a row of black spots on either side. Head and 
lieck plumbeous diverging on the nape where 
the first of the series of yellow spots is 
placed ; a slight whitish V-like mark in occiput. 
Lower parts yellowish-white, with specks and 
powdering of dusky ; more prevalent, towards 
ami upou the tail. Seventeen ranges of scales : 
s :utw 164-fi ; scutell® 130-1-6 pairs Length 
of largest, specimen 3 L iu., of which tail 6’- in. 
Two specimens closely resemble, but a thiro 
presents some differences of colour. The row of 
vellow spots is wanting along the spine, also 
il.c dark band on the nape, and the pale V-like 
occipital mark ; the under-parts also are more 
uniformly whitish. Sent® 168 ; scutell® 124 
pairs only. AH arc from near Darjiling. Capt 
\Y. S. Slier will, 

(6910) Tropidanotux di/mt, Blyth, «. s. Form as 
in slender: the neck much com pressed. Head 
oval.flattened above ; eyes large ; tbe muzzle an¬ 
terior to the orbits short: nostrils small, open¬ 
ing quite laterally ; the nasal ami rostral shields j 
being vertical. General colour plumbeous above, 
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obscurely spotted with -black, and two. bare! 
tracehie lines of whitish 9pots, mortplistiuet te 
wards and upon the neck where they increase i 
size towards the head. (Iceiput black, with an eht« 
gated white medial spot, and w hite V-like mar 
behind it, the apex oi‘ which is prolonged a littl 
backward. A narrow black line from eve to ev 
passing in front towards the muzzle ; and hroude 
black streak posterior to the eve, continued as , 
seiies of iougisli oval spots on the sides of tli 
neck bordering the sent®. Some black mark 
also on the upper labials. Under-parts whit 
throughout, wit h a row of minute black specks « 
either side. Rows of scales 17: scut® 369 
scutell® 99 pairs. Specimen (voting) 21 ’ in 
long, of which tail 4 j- in. Vicinity of Darjiling 
Capt. VY. S. Sherwill. 

1 691 l) Tropidanotux Plat peeps, Blyth, ti. 8. i 
beautiful species, with small and flat (but not broad 
head, having much the aspect of a llerpetodryas 
[Perhaps 11. Framatus, Gray, {Ann. M. N. IL 
Dec. 1853, p. 39'),) may prove to be a variety. 
Young specimens generally shew the two whit 
dots on the occipital shields, seen also in Tn 

1 M15 a ATI's. Frontal and nasal shields vertical 
Head and upper-parts deep green with slight!; 
black-edged scales: the lower-parts brigli 
yellow, with a coral-red stripe bordering tb 
abdominal scuta; on each side, and strong! 
tinging the sides of the body : subeaudal seutella 
variegated with greenish-dusky, and traces o 
the same about the throat.. A white slreal 
bordered with black passes backward from be 
hind the eve and then upward to the occiput, hit 
this would stem to disappear with age. fcjuel 
is (or was) the colouring of t.wo specimens re 
speetively 27 in. lomr (of which tail 8 in.), tint 
21^ in. (of which tail 6*- in.). Hut another 

2 1 i in. long, is remarkable for having the eliii 
and throat quite black, also the black marking 
of the dorsal scales more strongly developed thai 
in the others, and the black marblings of the sub 
caudal scutell® are more intense : the intern 
coral-red band is merely indicated ; and tin 
white streak behind the eye is more si rough 
developed and continued forward to the muzzle 
Number of rows of scales 19 : scut® 174, 86 
scutell® 89, 99 pairs. Another, from Assam 
appears identical, lmt has 155 sent® only ; am 
iu spirit appears of a dull olive-green colour, witl 
two loirgiiudinal pale ruddy dorsal stripes, muel 
as in Tr. stolatus, and the lower-parts an 
marked throughout with a black lateral spo 
on each scuta, seen also iu the black-throatec 
specimen. A small young example from tin 
KJiasva hills is similar to that from Assam. Tin 
three first described are from near Darjiling. Cap 
V\\ S. Sherwill. 

(6912) Elaps Personal ns, Blyth, n. g. Vertica 
plate about equal to the posterior frontals 
supra-orbitals large, subquadrangular, elongate 
Colour of upper-parts bright red iu the adult 
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brown or r^di^-brown in the young; marked 
throughout mth'jfratii 22 to 38 narrow black 
semi-annuli,having slight whitish margins: under- 
parts dull yellowish-white, mottled throughout 
with ' blade patches more or less developed 5 
head black above, with whitish muzzle ami broad 
cross band posterior to the eyes Scales lustrous ; 
J8 rows above: scuta* 19« } 31S ;-smtellie 29, 
34 pairSi Length of largest specimen 24 * in., j 
of which tail 2-3 in. From Assam. 

(ft9L*i) liana Robust a, lllyth. n. s. A moder¬ 
ately large Krogfrom Ctwion. l/miba exceedingly 
ihick arid massive ; the third-digits fully webbed. 
Skin subgrauulose, especially on (he lower-parts. 

A slight transverse fold on the breast. Colour 
dusky above, with a large black patch on the back 
another on the croup, and smaller lateral patches. 
Lower parts yellowish-white, with a Y-like mark 
on the lower surface of the thigh in one of two 
specimens, both males The same individual lias 
dusky spots or imperfect streaks on the lower 
surface of the thigh, and its posterior surface is 
marked with longitudinal streaks of alternating 
black and yellowish-white. Digital membrane 
speckled wiili black. Length from snout to vent 
8 in., iiinl of hind-limb 4 in., of which the foot 
is half. Presented by Ur. E. E. kclaart. 

(<)U 141 l.ymnodylcn much lari on, Jilvtli, n. n. 
Differs from L. ervllirnuis by the slightly but 
distinctly papillose skin of the back, and non- 
verrueose posterior surface of thighs; by its 
shorter and stouter limbs, and short anterior di¬ 
gits, the two outermost, of which have their ter¬ 
minal disks smaller than in Ij. crythrivus. Then; 
is a broad black band from uo-tiil to loin, bor¬ 
dered above and below by narrow pale yellow 
streaks. Entire lower-parts spotless light yel¬ 
low, as also the upper lip. A black spot at the 
shoulder, and line along the posterior surface of 
the four-limb. One or more similar lines on the 
hind-limbs; the thighs beati'iliillv mottled with 
black ; and a black medial line along the back, 
which becomes double over the loins. Length 
of male from muzzle to vent, in.; of himi- 
limb 3f{- in.; of which the loot measures 1} in. 
liab. Ceylon. J)r. E. F. kclaart,. 

(6915) Zyvniudytes Held ns, Blvlh, n. s. A large 


7f in., of which foot 'from heel 8 § in. Breadth 
of head 2 in; iilterdigkal membrane >of the hinfl- 
fbot well developed. Fore-limbs extremely thick, 
witii the skin of t he i r inner suu'feeehigh 1# grauu- 
lose. Upper-parts uniformly duil ireddish or; pur¬ 
plish black, tt little mmfked wifcfe white oh the 
posterior surface of the thigh:’below cwhitish, 
much suffused with dusky, and same irregular 
white spots or marblings along the rami ot'nthe 
lower jaw, and also on the sides of the body ami 
along the sides of the limbs. Wind, appear 
to be the young have, the head proportionally 
less broad than in the adult, ainLbhe upper-parts 
have more of an olive tinge, and the under-parts 
are oehreous-yellow, mottled with reddish brown. 
Hal). Sikkim Himalaya, Cnpt. VV, S. Sherwitl. 
[Two other forms affined to Mega lophrys, and 
like it and Bombimitor, exhibiting no external 
tympana, also sent from the SikkimHimalaya bv 
; ('apt. Shervvill, we have at present no means of 
j classifying, for want of books of reference, j 
I (0917) Bombinutor Hfciu/meHxis, lily*it, n.s. 

I Size and general character of the European I?. 

! igneus. (Laur.V but the hind toes free or slightly 
; webbed only at their extreme base. Male with 
four large sidnjtiadrilateral papillose callosities 
1 on the breast, and corresponding callosities on 
I he upper surface of the innermost digits of each 
1 fore-foot. The tubercles of the head, body, and 
limbs, much more developed in males than in 
females. On the back are lour irregular rows of 
huge porous tubercles, and numerous minute tu¬ 
bercles without pores stud the rest of the upper 
parts. On the liind-liinbs small porous tubercles 
1 are very regularly disposed. Colour dull livid olive 
green above, a little banded on the limbs; flame- 
rolotireil below more or less marbled with dusky. 
Presented by C’apt. W. 8. Sherwill. 

(0918) //omolo/mn. hi a collection of snakes 
from North Carolina presented to the Society 
by the llev. F. FitzeraKi, through the Ameri- 
1 can Consul, arc two fine species of llomolopsis, 

I which do not appear to bfe described either 
j by l)r. Sehlegel, or among the “ extralimi- 
i tals” of New York by M. Dekay, or in other 
1 American lists to which we have access.. They 
; muv. therefore, be here briefly characterized as 


speorcs with short and remarkably llesliv thighs, j probably new and miderscribed. 

Colour dusky above, paler and tinged with ruddy : ((5919) Tfomoldpsit Rnuwardtn, Sehlegel. Form 

on the sides which arc spotted with black. Chin, \ thick and massive, with subletrftgorial section ; 
throat and breast, minutely variegated pale and 1 the pead'broad, subtrigonal; - flat, much broader 
dusky. Belly and thighs underneath, sullied , than the neck : body covered with 19 rows of 
whitish. Above, the thighs and shanks are paler 1 broad, smooth and* shirting imbricated scales, 
than the badk and tinged with ruddy, having which on the sides are mUch lin ger and broader 
several'dusky cross-bands. Posterior surface of than upon the back ; eyes 'placed very forward : 
thigh smooth or non-vevrtico.se. Length from a single anterior frontal, and series Of 7 upper 
muzzle to vent 8i in., arid hind-leg in., of atul 9 lower labials Tehtii very -minute. Colour 
which the foot is 2y in. From Colombo. Dr. E. black above, yellow ish-white below j the wdrts 
F. Kelaart. transversely banded w ith about 75 bands in all, 

(6910) Megalophtys glgas, IHyth, w. s. (Edi- the black of theTiaok descending'rtrtd the yellow- 
hle FrOg of Sikkim, vide J. J. 8. XXII. 557.) j ish-white of the lower parts tisoendmg altemate- 
Adult male in. from snout to vent ; hind-foot : ly, and the former contirtued irregularly across 
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the lower-parts where the two colours are about 
equally distributed. Head black, irregalarly var 
riegated -with yellowish-white: the rostral and 
labials of the latter hue, and all except the last 
three inferior labials having a medial black spot. 
Most of the shields of the chin and thront are i 
also thus spotted. Scut® 200 ; scutcllee 37 1 
pairs. Length of specimen 4 ft., of which tail 
4 in. Head 1| in. in greatest breadth. 

(6920) Ifomolopsit Paniceps, Blyth. Form 
moderately thick, attenuating towards the head, 
which is small and not broader than the neck; body 
covered with 19 lows of smooth shining imbri¬ 
cated scales, which on the sides are much broad¬ 
er than upon the back; tail with only 8 rows of 
hexagonal scales besides the scutelhu. Two 
anterior frontals, half the size of the posterior. 
Teeth minute. Colour black above, yellowish- 
white beneath, the latter extending over 2£ rows 
of seales on either side. Three yellowish-white 
dorsal stripes, one median extending from 
the occiput to the middle of the tail, the 
others lateral and occupying part of the 5th 
and 6th rows of scales. On the lower parts, 
also, two lines are formed of broad black 
spots, one on either side of each scuta, and 
along the middle of the body is a third and 
median row. The shields of the head arc mar¬ 
gined and variegated with yellowish-white, and 
each labial except the posterior three lower are 
whitish having a large black spot. Scut® 161 ; 
scutellie 45. Length of specimen ft., of 
which tail 5^ in. 

TORTOISES. 

(6921) Testudo Megalopns. Since the for¬ 
mer part of the foregoing paper was pub 
lished, the author has had an opportunity of 
shewing the Society’s specimens of Burmese Tor¬ 
toises to the Rev. J. Mason of Maulmcin, 
who has long devoted considerable attention to 
the zoology of the Tenasscriin provinces. This 
gentleman immediately recognised the Testudo 
Megalopus ( J. A. S. XXII, 640,) as the species 
with which he was most familiar in Burma : at 
once distinguishing it from the Indian T. Stcl- 
lata : and as his judgment is worthy of confi¬ 
dence, we may pretty safely now rank T. Mega¬ 
lopus as a third Burmese species of the genus. 
At about the same date of publication, appeared 
a paper by Hr. Grey on some undescribed spe¬ 
cies of reptiles collected by Hr. Joseph Hooker 
in the JChasia mountains and Sikkim Himalaya. 
Among them, his genus 

(6928) Dopasia approximates Blylli’s Ophiseps 
( J. A . 8. XXII, 655), but is evidently distinct; 
the position of the vent in Hopasia is not stated. 

(6923) Pariat maculata, Gray, is identical 
with Tngonooephalus nilgiriensis, Jerdon, J. A. 
8. XXII, 524, as we had upon comparison of 
a fine Assamese specimen with the descrip¬ 
tion by Messrs. Jerdon and Gray, and with 
a coloured figure sent by Mr. Jerdon. Mr. 
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Gray does not give the number of rows 
of scales or of abdominal or caudal plates. 
Mr. Jerdon writes—“ 23 rows of caiinated 
scales. Scut® 142 ; scutebre 36.” The Asa- 
mese specimen has 23 rows of the first; scuta) 
143 ; scutellro about 36 pairs. Length 14£ in., 
of which tail barely 2 iu. Colour-pale, variegated 
with dark blaokish-edged patches on the upper 
parts, forming irregular transverse bands, more 
: or less divided and the halves alternating ; below 
whitish, the plates speckled laterally with dusky ; 

: chin and sides of throat blackish ; a whitish band 
j proceeding backward from the eye, another from 
j mouth, and between them a black space. This 
! Asamose specimen has an elongated black ocei- 
j pital spot, succeeded bv two lateral streaks 
j which unite posterio ly ; a somewhat different, 
j arrangement from that in Mr. Jerdon’s drawing, 
and again different from that exhibited in an 
example from the vicinity of Darjiling, which 
also has the under-parts much more mottled 
I with black ; but all are evidently identical in 
species. 

Further Notices and Descriptions of various Rep¬ 
tiles, new or little known.—By E. -Blyth, Esq. 
(6924) Testudo Bkayrei, Blyth. Great Bur¬ 
mese land Tortoise. Carapax smooth, as in T. 
kadiata and T. ANOULATA, but much flatter; 
oblong; subquadralc, its free marginal plates re¬ 
verted and moderately serrate. Nuchal plate 
broader than long. Caudal plate double, Gu- 
lar plains longer than broad, moderately notch¬ 
ed : anal broader than long, and deeply notched. 
Beak uneinargiuntc. Fore-limbs covered with 
very long and thick imbricated scales, much a? 
in a Pangolin ; the claws elongate, strong and 
thick : similar great elongate scales at the heel; 
and a group of live principal obtuse spines on 
either side of the tail, the medial of them re¬ 
markably strong and thick. Two or more 
smaller spines or thick elongate scales above th< 
tail. Colour wholly black, or mingled more oi 
less with buff-yellow. In the young, the scale! 
are probably of the latter hue, with gradually in 
creasing black centres. Limbs deep brown ; souk 
of tli'c claws yellow in some specimens ; the he;v< 
and neck paler brown, strongly tinged with yellow 
Our largest specimen is 20 in. long in a straigh 
line, or 22-’-in. measured over the curve of tin 
carapax, from front of nuchal plate to middle o 
caudal notch : greatest breadth 14-|- in. or 2C-’ 
in. following the curve, from one obtuse latera 
angle to the other. Height 1^ in. Head to occi¬ 
put 4.J- in. The shell of this individual is wholb 
black, with merely a few slight indications of the 
ochreous-yellow colouring : all the daws dee] 
brown. Another, rather smaller, has the ap 
pearance of great age, with most of theplates o 
its carapax more or less completely united 
so that the form of some cannot he traced 
Colour irregularly mingled black and did 
buff-yellow ; the plastron chiefly black an< 
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several of the claws are yellow wholly or in part. 
Hub. Arakau ; Tenasseritn Provinces. Speci 
mens presented by Capt Pliayre. 

(6925) Testudo elonyata , Jllytli. Small Bur¬ 
mese land Tortoise. Carapax elongate, becom¬ 
ing more so and quite smooth in adults, wherein 
it approaches to' a semi-cylindrical form ; flattish, 
sub-even, the three medial vertebral plates 
Iving almost, in a plane, and the free marginals 
slightlv reverted. Caudal broader than the last 
vertebral. Nuchal twice or thrice as long as 
broad, and even with the borders of the anterior 
marginals. Gulars not notched, or but very 
slightly so. Caudals divergent from base, and 
trauswrsely elongate-triangular, broader than 
long, forming a slight lateral notch with the 
\cntrals. Beak laterally notched or distinctly 
three-pointed. Scales of the limbs rather small, 
contrasting much with those of the preceding 
species. Colour of halt grown specimen orange- 
vellovv, each plate having a large black centre, 
which mostly disappears with age, leaving a few 
more or less radiating black spots on those of 
the carapax, and often a black spot on only the 
large medial plates of the pastron. Head and 
limbs brown, much tinged with yellow. Length 
of au adult 13 in. in a straight line, by S in. 
icross, or rather more towards the hinder part 
if the body. Height f>J in. Head to occiput 

in. Hab. Arakan. Specimens presented l>y 
L'apt. 1’hnyre. 

♦ According to l)r. Heifer, Tortoises abound 
in the Tcnasserim Provinces, aud are much 
■aten by the Peguers and Karens, who train 
logs to search for them. 

Jn India proper and also in Ceylon, only one 
species of land Tortoise occurs viz. 

(6926) Testudo stellata, Schwcigger, a 
igure and interesting notice of which arc given 
>v Capt. Hutton in J. A. S. Yl, 689, under the 
■supposition of its being T. geometriea. The 
attcr is a S. African species, very similar to T. 
stellata, but having a distinct nuchal plate, which 
L’. stellata does not possess, and exhibiting cer- 
aiu other distinctions. Among some Tortoises, 
lowever, presented to the Society by Capt. Sher- 
vill from S- Africa, are two small specimens of 
reomelrica, and one full grown example which 
•an in no way be distinguished from the Indian 
tlellata. The latter does not inhabit Lower 
Itengal, and is rarely brought alive to Calcutta, 
hie much more commonly brought there is the 
L\ radiata, Shaw, a larger species remarkable for 
ts very hemispherical form, and which is said 
o be indigenous to Madagascar, in which case 
t is probably brought to India from the Mauri- 
ius. The very large specimen referred by Blyth 
o stellata (v. actinodes) in a note to p. 462 ante, 
ie now thinks, after much consideration, to be 
listinct, and indicates as, 

(6927) Testudo Megulopus, Blyth, n. s. Similar 
o T. stellata, but attaining a much greater 
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size, with proportionally much latter feet 
and claws. The colours duller and therefore 
less strongly contrasting, and the lines radiat¬ 
ing from each boss of the carapax more 
numerous. Fore-feet with two large claw-like 
scales of equal size behind the palm, and no 
others approaching them in size. Claws of 
hind-feet fully twice as large as in adult stellata. 
Length of carapax, measured in a straight line, 
12 in., by 7-J- in. in diameter-breadth. Hub.— ? 

(6928) Testudo. There arc several living 
specimens about Calcutta, of the great Sey- 
chclle Tortoise, miscalled T. Indica by Gme- 
lin, and under which Mr. Gray unites no fewer 
than seven of the supposed species admit¬ 
ted by M. M. Dumeril and Bibron. According 
to Dr. Scldegel, “ The Indian Tortoise [so- 
called], probably indigenous to Madagascar 
and the neighbouring isles, has-been accli¬ 
mated in the Gallapagos Isles, in California, 
and on several other points on the western coast 
of South %merica but we have been assured, 
on good authority, that numerous specimens 
kept in gardens in the Mauritius, have all been 
brought from the Seychelle Islands in the 
first instance, that they are still commonly 
brought from those islands to the Mauritius, 
and thence we believe the few in India have been 
imported. It is most assuredly not an Indian 
reptile, nor have we beard of its ever propagat¬ 
ing in this country. [Mr. Blyth adds :—Jn 
the Mauritius 1 am informed that it is 
eaten. The largest I have seen is in my 
own possession, alive, nnd measures 4 ft. 4 
in. iu length over the curve of the carapax, 
or 3 ft. 5 in. in a straight line; transversely 4 ft. 
2 in. over the high arch of the carapax, or in a 
diameter line 2 It. 2 in.: height, when not raised 
upon the legs, i. e. height of shell, 20£ in.; when 
walking, the shell is lifted fully 6 in. from the 
ground, if not more: circumference of hind-foot. 
17£ in. A scientific Irlend, recently from Jam¬ 
aica, assures me, that this great Seychelle species 
is quite distinct from the great Gallapagos Tor¬ 
toise, which has bred and multiplied in Jamaica 
and other W. India islands. Curious, that these 
gigantic land Tortoises (diminutive, however, in 
comparison with the extinct Indian Colossicheilis) 
should thus be indigenous to small oceanic 
groups of islands, in each case remarkable for 
t he peculiarities of both their fauna and flora. 
We are reminded of the great wingless birds 
(Dodos and Solitaires) of the Mauritius, Bourbon, 
and Rodrigues; those also of N. Zealand and of 
Madagascar; the Megapodius of the Nicobitrs, 
and its congeners of other islands ; the singular 
and quite recently extinct great Parrot of Philip 
Islet near Norfolk island, with its sole congener 
in N. Zealand ; the OwMike nocturnal Cockatoo 
of N. Zealand, also close upon extirpation, &c. 
The majority, if not all, of these islands appear¬ 
ing to be remnants of what may be comparatively 
5 




termed ctmtiyenU, eiicb. with its peculiar .(4>981) Emyt Thurgii ••**»**> which > attains 
centre or* centres of creation, In all these to a much larger size than has hitherto been 
supposed rpliqucs of ancient lands, !with the chief descrilied, adults measuring 20 to 32 in. 
exception of Madagascar, mammalia are rar£, and (straight) in length of cantpax. 
are ddefly or wholly Cheirofdera, lloileutia, and (6982) Kuiys Tectum, Gray, the adults , of 
Murm/Haliu ; the two former orders comprising which measure similarly 6 in. ; and E. llamil- 
the only placental mauMualia of Australia; and tonii, Gray, the adults of which measure 
one S|»eeie8 of each of these pla<wutul orders be- similarly 5-J in. 

iugthe only known indigeuous mammals of N. (6933) j Emt/e 'l'mturia. 'J’he only other 
Zealand,, though .a l;u;ge Badgrr-like animal has j species we have yet met with from this 
lately beau reported in the latter country, in all vicinity is E. Tentoria, Gray, one young, sped- 
probabjlitv a marsupial. Madagascar is very re- men only. This Mr. Gray desciibes from the 
markable for the. extraordinary development of 1 Bombay Diikun, where procured by Col. Sykes ; 
the (|Uudruniuiious group of liemtirs, among the and Sir Alexander Humes obtained an adult 
highel- placental mammalia ; and has even a ro- from the Indus, which is now in the Society’s 
dent Lenair in Chciromys, as Australia has a museum. I hose two specimens dilfer in some 
rodent marsupial in I’husealomys. Its otljer re-peels from each other, also from Mr. 
placental mammals are mostly of peculiar genera, Gray s description, and irom .Buchanan iiamil- 
lutkuowu evert on the neighbouring continent of ton’s coloured figure, the two latter again 
Africa ;.and no marsupial has born discovered ; presenting certain discrepancies one from ilie 
there,] i other. The species is nearly allincd to E. Tee- 

(6929) Tenludo 1/ore/h/f/l. From .^hoiiistan I turn, Bell, Imt at all ages lias the median keels 
Mr. Gray describes a T. I lorslieldi, which lie l to the first three vertebral plates much Jess 
suggests may be. T, Iberia, Fallas, Faun. Gay/ , devolprd, and the whole, carapax is conspi- 
t. 5. The Society’s museum possesses a land euously llatter and broader. A peculiarity of 
Tortoise from that, country, which however In- both species consists in the peculiar deeauter- 
lougs to the geuiisHomopus,having but fotirclnws shaped form of the fourth vertebral plate, (!nm- 
to each foot. It may be thus described, viz ; paring the adult of E. Tentoria from the Indus 
(6930) JJvmo/ute Jiurumti, Blyt.li. (.-arapax (length of carupax. measured st raight, 6in.,) 
squarish, depressed, broadest posteriorly, where j with an adult, of K. Tectum from the 11 uglily 
(ho free, marginals are a little reverted and 1 (carapax, similarly measured, f> in ), the first 
distinctly* serrate. Anterior border straight., tin* vcitciiral plate is pmporiionally much broader i# 
nuchal plate well developed, Caudal as broad j tlm former, pentagonal, narrower to the front, 
as the last vertebral, and broader than the other I with a broad straight transverse base posteriorly, 
vertebral plates. .Nucleus of each lateral or j and the keel little developed ; whereas the first, 
dioseoidul plate near iis inner or upper j vertebral plate of E. Tectum is pentagonal, 
border. Gular plates longer than broad, j broader to the front, with a rounded posterior 
the two forming a nearly equilateral triangle, j base, and much more developed keel. In the 
Anals oblong, divergent, forming a rather deeply former, the first vertebral is considerably larger 
notched border. Seales of lbrelimbs rat her and somewhat broader than the second, whereas 
large, and those to the front mostly uniform in j in the latter it. is sub-equal or even rather smaller 
size. Claws elongate, or not worn down In than the second : in adult E. Tentoria the 
attrition. Beak three-pointed. Colour yellow second vertebral plate is hexagonal but almost 
above, with black nuclei to the plates : those of j square, and rather broader than long, with the 
the plastron black with yellow border. The I keel nearly obsolete; in E. Tectum, some- 
lieud and limbs appear to have been yellowish, j what pear-shaped, truncate to the front and 
length of carapax 6 in., by 5$ in., measuring I narrowing ami curving otf posteriorly, with the 
straight. Height 2-& in. Head to occiput I J in. J keel strongly marked: the third vertebral plate 
This largo specimen was procured in Afghanistan j of adult Tentoria is quadrangular, longer by 
by Sip A., i Humes. Avery small lloinopus in hall than broad, with the keel quite obsolete on 
spirit, also from Afghanistan, is doubtless the j the anterior half, and flat and but little raised 
young, though exhibiting some remarkable dif- : posteriorly ; in E. tectum it is hexagonal, with the 
fereuqes in the shape of the upper plates In ; ket 1 strongly developed and prolonged backward, 
this the nuchal is roundish, or as broad as A narrow black Hue is continued: along the spinal 
Iqng j nud all the vortebrak are about equnlly ridge of E; tentoria ; whereas the middle of the 
broad. Golour dulbytdlpw throughout. 1‘resent- ridge is broadly white in E. tectum, bordered bv 
e.d to the wuaenm by TtatiUiffUS. l)r. Allan a black line on . either side: 'J he plastiouoif 
Webb,.,; .» ... • E. teutoriais blackish-brown, with a pale bor- 

Of the numerous true ^Terrapins' {Emtfs) tier to each plate ; in K. teotum pale with two 
<f the Gangetio rivers, only three species are or three distinct blackish jjatdreson each plate, 
common in the vicinity of Calcutta ; and adults Comparing the young of the two speoies. the 
of tdf are rarely met with. ’These are.— first vertebral plate forms a much broader 
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MmUtgmi inE- tentork, being equal in breadth , 
,o the second ; in young £. tectum the first: 
vertebral plate is considerably narrower titan j 
: he second : the second, vertebral plate- in j 
voting tentorin forms a heptagon with the base i 
posteriorly ; ill young tectum u pentagon "with j 
rounded apex -and anterior base : the third in 
voung tent-aria is stibqundrihteral, some* 
w hat longer than broad, with the keel a 
little produced posteriorly ; in voting tectum a 
pentagon with its base to the front, and the keel 
much broader and more prominent. Yet. not¬ 
withstanding these great differences of detail, 
and also of the colouring of the head, neck and 
limbs, the two species are very liable to be con¬ 
founded on a superficial glance. 

16934) Kings Trijuga, According to M.M. 
Dutneril and llibron, Srhweigger, was obtained 
I tv M. Uuvnttoel front flic *' salt-water lake” 
lying cast, of Calcutta ; but of the numbers of 
Terrapins which we have seen from that locality, 
we have sought in vain for this species, which 
Itelongs to the peninsula of India, and is i lie only 
rme which has been there observed, with the ex¬ 


in a healthy state, buried among the roots of 
some guinea grass. - - < 

A small and evidently young Eons from 
Arakan or Tenasserim would seemto be 

(6939) Emys ocel/.ata, Dumeiil and* Bibron. 
The colouring agrees with the description 5 the 
details of structure less completely* .- Length." 
of earapax 0 in. (ujeasured straight), ft is affin- 
' ed to E Thurgii ; and, as compared with a spe- 
I cittien of E. Thurgii of the same size, it is at 
' once distinguished by#having the whole under 
; surface of the shell spotless yellowish-white, and 
! each lateral or discoidal plate of the earapax is 
j marked in the centre with a large round reddish* 
j brow 11 spot, surrounded bv a pule areola; an 
: interrupted black line along the spinal ridge, 

1 which is raised into keels on the first four verte¬ 
bral plates These are of equal breadth, where- 
: as in 7v. Thurgii the first, is much narrower than 
' the others. Nuchal plate twice as long as bro-ad 
' and throughout equal: whereas in if. Thurgii it 
i is triangular with posterior base. Hindmost 
j vertebral plate much narrower than in E. Thurgii; 

1 and the posterior marginals and especially the 


option of Col. Sykes’s specimen of E. Tentorin. 

Emy* Dhongoka. [Since the abov e was 
printed, we have obtained another Einys from 
1 he vicinity of Chaibasn, which appears to be tin* 
voting of E. dhongoka;and Mr. Jerdott assures 
me that a large species abounds in the Ner- 
tttdda, 2 feet and upwards, which is nrnbuhly 
:her same: it is not referred to in Mr. Jordon's 
paper, p. *103 ante.] 

(61)30) Emys Sehte, In Ceyon E. Dhongoka 
s replaced by the very distinct E. seine, Cray. 


; candals are much smaller than in that species. 

* Colour of the upper parts greenish-olive-brown, 

I with the ocelli before mentioned, which probably 
: become obscured with age.' Head brown above, 

' with yellow superciliary line meeting its opposite 

* over the nostrils, and another proceeding back¬ 
ward from the eye. Limbs and under parts 

: apparently yellowish without markings. There 
is a species of Mtamelon in the Society’s old 
collection, the origin of which is unknown, but 
it. would appear to be tin described. It would 
swin to be most nearly affined to C. cncullntus,. 


(6987) Emys Dhougoka. < )n the Arakan coast, 
tdults of Kinys Dhongoka, Gray, approaching to 
i feet in length of earapax, would appear to be 
very common ; but the only young specimen which 
ive have seen of this species was sent down alive 
rom Assam by Major Jenkins, and is now 
mounted in Calcutta museum. 'I he adults have 
nuch the appearance of Tetraonyx Lessonii, I). 
md B., but are readily distinguished by having 
ive instead of four claws to the fore-feet. 

(6938) Tetraonyx Lessonii abounds at the 
nouth of the IHighly, and great numbers are 
irougbt to Calcutta, where they are eaten 
>v particular castes of Hindus and are even 
*ept for sale in tanks. Though the water- 
Tortoises generally are' much used as food, the 
j pedes chiefly consumed, or at least which are 
irought in greatest quantity for that purpose, 
ire Tetraonyx Lessonii and Emyda punctata. 
The latter appears to be the most generally dif- 
fnsed species of Tortoise throughout the whole 
of'India and Ceylon, ami is very abundant in 
Lower Bengal, burrowing deep into the beds 
of tanks when the water dries up. A large one 
which escaped into the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
compound was found several months afterwards 


Gray, and has the occiptnl flaps of both that 
• species and Ch. delepis, Leach. 

(6940) Chamdeo verrucosus, Blyth. Body mi¬ 
nutely tuberculated, with larger tubercles regular** 
ly intresper.scd througliout. The latter are smaller 
and contrast less strongly on the limbs and tail* 
i and are more thickly set upon the limbs. Bidg- 
! es of tlic back and throat serrated, the tuber* 

! cles becoming smaller towards and upon the 
tail Beneath, the tail is smooth, though tend¬ 
ing (0 exhibit a slight serrature towards its 
base. Superciliary ridges not uniting together, 
either before or behind ; and a small medial 
occipital ridge continued to the base of the two 
lateral - flaps or lappejpl of skin. Colour of the 
specimen blanched; but there is a strongly mark¬ 
ed black streak proceeding backward from the 
axilla, and surmounted by a- white streak, the 
two occupying the space which may be conceal¬ 
ed behind the humerus. Length Ilf in.* of 
which the tail is 6 in. Hab. unknown. 

(6941) Leiurus Berdmorei, Blyth (€heioida.) 
Agrees with Mr. Gray’s definition of Leiurus, 
except that there is no appearance Of the toes 
being webbed at base; Colour grey, with 4 
longitudinal blackish *treaks along the back and 
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subs, 3 or 4 interrupted crossbauds of the same 
on the upper surface of the tail, a medial blade 
streak on the nape, and others successively diverg¬ 
ing on each side of it, and a Mack streak from 
before the eye continued to the shoulder. Some 
mottling also on the limbs. Hub. Mergui, where 
procured by Capt. Uerdmoie. 

(0912) Slel/io. The genus SielUo is new to the 
Indian fauna. A species from Upper Hindustan 
cannot be safely separated from the Arabian St. 
Cganoguxter , Ruppell, unltess upon eomparison of 
specimens. The tail, however, appears to be long¬ 
er ; and there is a slight gulnr/a»o». Specimens 
vary much in colour. An adult.from Mirzaporc, 
presented by the late Major Wroughton, mea¬ 
sures I2J- in. long, of which the tail is 8 
in. Throat blue, spotted over wiili yellowish- 
white, deepening to purple on the /anon 
which is less spotted. The rest of the lower 
parts are yellowish-white, marbled on the trans¬ 
verse fold of the neck and immediately behind if 
with blackish, and spotted with the same on the 
breast, and belly, the spots becoming less immer- j 
oils on the latter. Upper parts dark olive-green I 
the back and sides speckled over with whitish. 
Two smaller specimens were presented to the So 
eietv bv L C Stewart, Esq. now of 11. M. (list. 
Hegt. from VYuzcerabad. Length of one 8$ in., 
of which the tail measures b jj in. In these the 
under parts are yellowish-white, suffused or mar¬ 
bled with bluish or pale dusky on the throat, and 
slightly spotted with the same on the breast. 
Upper parts paler olive-green than in the large 
specimen ; the back and sides speckled with yel¬ 
lowish-while in one, as in the adult example, 
with traces of dusky marbling on tin; back ; in 
the other, the back is much more marbled and 
blotched with dusky, and has only a few largish j 
dull white spots on the back and sides, while the 
limbs and tail arc banded, and there are three 
dark transverse lines over each eye. If new, it 
will be the St. indieus, Blvtli. 

(69+3) Genus Calotcs , lvaup. AYe have now 
nine well marked species of this genus in the Cal¬ 
cutta museum. The first three are distinguished 
by a pit or fold before the shoulder, which is lined 
with minute scales. 

(6944) Calote*. emu/a, Gray (vide “ Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society” for May, 1853, p. 413 ) 
Inhabits Mergui, and probably other parts of 
Burma, ranging northward perhaps to the Kiia- 
sya hills; but extremely doubtful as an inhabi¬ 
tant of Afghanistan, We have elsewhere express¬ 
ed, our suspicion (loc. cit) that collections made 
by the late Dr. Griffith iu Afghanistan and in 
the Khasya hills had become mixed and con¬ 
founded, and hence that Mr, Gray had been led 
to assign his Caiotes emraa, C. maria, C. minor, 
and Salea Horsfieldi to Afghanistan, and two of 
the four to the Rhasyas also; countries so ex¬ 
tremely different, that it is most improbable that 


the same species would befbund to inhabit both 
of them. 

(69+5) Galotes mystaceus , Domcril and Bibron. 
(Described J. A. S. XXL 754). Inhabits Bur¬ 
ma, and also the mountainous parts of Ceylon. 
Hind-toe reaching to the ear. 

(6946)> Oalotes liouxi (?), Dumeril and Bibron. 
Three adult specimens and another half-grown 
forwarded by Dr. Kclaart from Newera Elia, 
in Ceylon, accord fully with the description 
as regards structure; bnt the colouring is re¬ 
nin, kable, and different again from that of 
Mr. Jerdon’s supposed C. Itouxi of S. India. 
Pit before the shoulder more developed than 
in C. Mystaceus, and partially black, llind- 
toe reaching to the eye. A row of 3 or 
4 raised spines above the tympanum ; aud 
nuchal crest moderate and gradually diminish¬ 
ing to the tail. The latter is tumid at base, and 
soon attenuates rather suddenly, the tumid por¬ 
tion exhibiting a median ridge of very broad 
keeled scales. Caudal scales toivards the base of 
tail much larger than those of the body. Throat 
scales very broad and flat, with a median row of 
narrow compressed scales imparling the ap¬ 
pearance of a small fanon or dewlap. A half grown 
specimen (in spirit ) is blue, with the tail red¬ 
dish-brown to near its base, and marked with an 
irregular double series of ocelli which are white, 
having a black border. A few similar ocelli are 
seen bordering the low spinal crest. There is a 
black mark between the eve and the. ear, and 
another below the eye; and a tinge of ruddy on 
the throat, about the tympanum, and on the 
occipital and tympanic spines. Adulis (iu spi¬ 
rit) have the body and limbs blue, the tumid 
base of tail green, and the rest of the tail dull red- 
brown, with ocelli less bright than in the young. 
Borders of lips black, continued as, a broad black 
baud (more or less variegated with ruddy-white) 
to the shoulder-pit. Throat whitish tinged with 
ruddy and strongly contrasting, as also a white 
band from the tympanum continued over and 
passing the shoulder-pit. In some, the shoulder 
pit is also posteriorly margined with a white 
mark ; and raising the fore-leg, two or three ad¬ 
ditional white stripes are seen, oblique and suc¬ 
cessively more inclining to the horizontal. The 
lhnbs arc also banded with white; but these 
markings are often indistinct or obsolete. Tu¬ 
mid base of tail bright orange underneath in some 
specimens. 0. Kouxi is described from Burma ; 
but as we possess the preceding species both 
from Burmnh and the mountains of Ceylon, it is 
the less improbable that the present may have 
tfhe same habitat. 

(6947) Galotes Gig as , Blyth, (Supposed C- 
ophiomachus, J- A - S. XI, 870). Resemble 0. 
versicolor, except in being much larger, having no 
tract of gular/aso#, and a double nuchal crest of 
spine-like scales, i iu- long in the specimen 
under examination. Dorsal crest also propor- 
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tionnlly more developed than in 0. versicolor. There is also a row of five flattened scales From 
ami terminating abruptly over base of tail. Length below the eye to above the tympanum. Two 
of head' and body Sf- in. Of tail—? Of hind- longest, hind-toes of subequal length and reach- 
limb 3£ in. Colour .apparently uniform without ing only to the ear. Body scales acutely 
markings, but the specimen is much blanched, pointed,* especially those of the lower parts, 
llab.— ?. I Colours green or br<>wn, mottled with whitish and 

(6948) Chivies versicolor , Dmidin. The most with dark brown ; lips black. FromS. India, 
common and generally diffused species, inhabiting (6950) Culoles ophiomachus , (Merrent). Tym- 
ali India and Ceylon, from the base of the llimala- panic ridge with several short and two longer 
va southward, and (according to Mr. Gray) also j spines. Longest hind-toe reaching to front of 
China anti Afghanistan (vide, however, remarks j eye. Tail extremely long, its terminal three-fourths 
on C. emina). It is the only species we have I commonly whitish. General colour green, paler 
in Lower Bengal, where it is excessively alum- ! below ; with some irregular white transverse 
dant particularly iu gardens. Sir A. Biirncs sent j bauds on the body in adults. Stripe through 
a specimen from Sindh ; and we have also one j the eye" red ; and nuchal crest and throat 
from Rangoon. In the last, however, the scales i the same in the breeding livery of the 
are somewhat smaller than in Indian specimens, I males. One Ceylon example (in spirit.) is re- 
arul the two detached spines on the tympanic markable for having a longitudinal white lateral 
ridge are remarkably minute ; but there is no band, continued from the shoulder to the tail 
other difference. Ceylon specimens, on the J upon which it becomes broken and lost. Iden- 
other hand, appear commonly to attain a greater field from S. India, Ceylon, and the Nicobar 
size, with somewhat larger scales, the nuchal Islands. 

and dorsal crests and also the gular fauon ((593 1) Culoles platgceps, Blytli. J. A. S. 
being rather more developed (and they are XXL 351. llab. Kliasia hills, 
then the supposed C Rouxi apnd Blytli of J. (69525 Culutes trice rut at us Blytli. Founded 
A. S. XXI, 35-1) ; but smaller and younger ona young specimen of a well marked species, nf- 
spccimcus from Ceylon are quite uudistin- j lined by the Hat form of the head to the last, but 
guislmble from Bengal examples ; and it j particularly distinguished by having ihrce low 
may even be that the latter sometimes attain the | crests or keels along the nape and shoulders. An 
size and general development of the Ceylon rep { oblique row of six large triangular scales over 
tile. [Some living examples sent from Guile by } each tympanum, but no spines (perhaps on ao- 
Dr. Kelaart arc quite nudistinguishable from j count of youth). Longest hind-toe reaching to 
living Bengal specimens.] In S. India, again, the i tip of muzzle. Colour (in spirit) blue above, 
changes of colouring (as described by Mr. Jer- j white beneath. From near Darjiling, where pro- 
don) difler from those of C. versicolor of Bengal, j cured by Capt. Shcrwill. 

and are perhaps the same as in the Ceylon j (t>953) Aspris, Blytli, u. g. (Schicidte). Afiinccl 
animal. Here the colours are changeable, but ! to Tropidophorus, Dumeril and. Bibrou, but dif- 
no yellow is ever seen ; and in the months of ! fers much in the arrangement of shields upon 
May and June, the males chiefly are often ob- the head, and the face anterior to the eyes is 
served with the head and anterior third of the compressscd and narrow, with subacute mnz- 
body, inclusive also of the fore-limbs, tolerably zle. Tongue very slightly notched. Teeth ex- 
bright red, a large black patch before the shoulder, tremely minute. Frontal shield elongatc-pentan- 
aml all the rest plain greenish-brown. They are gular, attenuating much posteriorly : front-parie- 
often altogether of the latter hue without mark- tals triangular and contiguous ; parietals large, 
ings ; or the markings come out more or less subovate ; interparietal smaller, elongate and 
strongly. The reptile is then commonly brown, obti -cly pentangular ; superciliaries five in 
lighter or darker, with a series of transverse dusky number, broad, the two series separated apart by 
bands, broken on either side by a longitudinal the narrow hinder part of the elongated frontal 
whitish band which is evanescent appearing and shield. Seales of the back and upper part of 
disappearing and sometimes shewing very con- tail rhombic, strongly carinate, the keels run- 
spicuously. A dusky streak through the eye, ami ning in parallel ridges ; of the belly roundish, 
three others radiating below and two above it. smooth. Prse-anal scales 2, large, triangtflar. 
Three or four oblique streaks on each side of the Toes 5—5, simple, slender* 
throat; and others on the limbs. Females are (6954 ) Aspris Berdnorei, Blytli, n. s. Colour 
smaller and darker, generally of the hue of the j dusky-brown or blackish, the throat and belly 
ground on which they lie. i ruddy-white, with some cross-bands of the same 

(6949) Calotes viridis, Gray. Nuchal crest ex- upon the neck and body, broader and more 
tremely slight; and no decided spines above the distinct on the former, and white specks on the 
tympanum, but three raised angular scales placed lips, chin, and on the under and laterial surface 
not on a ridge, but disposed triangularly ami of the tail. Eight distinct rows of keeled scales 
separated apart, in some specimens, probably along the back. Length of specimen 4$ in., 
the females, the latter arc scarcely noticeable, of which the tail is 2-*- in., and head in., fore- 
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limbs T * ff in.hind-limbs -}ff *"• Hab. Mergui, 
where procured by Capt. Berdmore. iv 

(69 55). Mocf>u for mow, Bly t h, w. * Length 
of one 7 in., of which the tail measures hail’. Scales ; 
hexagonal, iu six dorsal series. Pne-mial; 
Scales similar to I he abdominal. Form robust. 
Frontal shield elongate-pentagonal, broadest to 
the front, and rounded posteriorly. Inter-nasal 
aud fronti-nasals h>zeuge-shapt d, or somewhat 
fan-shaped, broader than long. Front Lparietals j 
distinct, bqt unsyiametrically divided. -Colour ; 
olive-green,, with black lateral and pale supeila- j 
tend bauds as usual, the former much speckled 
with greenish-white, and the latter shewing a 
series of black spots. Between the pale super¬ 
lateral streaks are five narrow black lines along j 
the nape and body, variegated with angular ! 
greenish-white spots. A few such spots appear | 

also on the upper surface of the tail, caused by a ; 
scale variegated with black and greenish-white 1 
hen? and there placed. Limbs miiiu'ely pencil¬ 
led with black, and spots or streaks of the same 
upon the head. Under-parts greenish-plumbrum- 
throughout. This large specimen was procured 
at Mirmpore by the late Major Wroughton ; and 
others, from Wuzeerabad, presented by 1 ,. C. ■ 
Stewart, Esq. now of H. M 61st Ite^t., are 
smaller aud less marked with black, which 
does not form continuous lines along the 
Imck, but variegated scales (black, with pale 
medial portion,) are throughout scattered, and 
there are some black markings on the head.. 

(6956) Mucoa SU'imMentti*, Blyth, n. it. A small 
species, about 4 in. long, the tail varying in 
length in different individuals. In one the head 
and body measure 1 -g in., the tail in.: in 
another the headland body measure I J in., the 
tail but 2 in. This difference is probably sexual, 
the former proportions denoting the male, aud the 
latter the female. [The same variation occurs 
in the species of lUopa, Gray J Closely affined 
to the preceding aperies, but much smaller, 
flatter, and more lustrous, with proportionally 
much more slender toes. Colour of the upper 
parts nacreous olive-greeij, with three irregular j 
black lines or rows of specks ahing the back, j 
not always very conspicuous A broad black i 
lateral band, becoming obsolete along the sides j 
of the tail, is margined with a glistening pale j 
greenish stripe above, and variegated with spots { 
of tile same along its lower half and on the 
outkide of the Jiutbs. Under-parts greenish- 
white, except the tail aud below the limbs where 
the colour .is rufous-white. Some have a few 
dark spots on the throat. Inhabits Sikirn, where 
procured by Capt. W. S. Shcrwill. 

(6957) Plettiodou Qnadrilineatum, Blyth, ». $. 
Proportions of Tiliqua; the head small, but its 
plains almost exactly.** i» PI. Lnticeps of N. 
America. Colour blackish above, pearly white 
below; two dorsal greenish* white streaks, com¬ 


pearing at about ’the middle of the tail; t hese 
streak? being exterior of the! two alternating 
series of medial aad hexagonal' dorsal scales ; 
also a -lateral pale vtreakfrpm fcrCto hind limb, 
which k more or less indicated on the neck and 
base of tail, elope upon the whitish line of the 
undcr-port*. Leiigth li- in., Of-which the* tail 
jnersures 4f in.; of himl-limb in.- China 
(Hong Kong?). J. (J. Bowiing, Esq. 1 ' 

(6958) kuprrpeg mrtcularitm, Blvth, n. ». Af¬ 
fined to Eu. cyanostnster. (l-essoit, V. Kn Htohel- 
IcHtix, D. & B.) Like Tiliqua rufescens, (Shaw), 
but the scales of the upper-parts 5-7 carinate, 
and colour bronzed olive-green above, pale luv 
low ; the hinder half of back and base of tail 
above marked with irregular reddish-browti 
spots, and a broad reddish-brown lateral streak 
continued from the car to the middle of the tail, 
marked throughout with white, which tends to 
form continuous lines posteriorly. Terminal half 
of tail whitish. Arms and hind-limbs speckled 
with white posteriorly. Length of specimen 5-’- 
in., of which the tail measures 3-J- iu. Inhabits 
Rimgporc ? 

(6959 ) Jjissonota, Blyth, v. g. Form of Eupre- 
pcs, but more slender, covered with very smooth 
minute uncaiinnted scales. Head short, flat, sub- 
triamrular as viewed from above, broader than 
high, with obtusely pointed muzzle. Tympanum 
distinct, roundish. Lower eyelid scaly. Palatal 
incision slight, placed far back. Tongue scarcely 
notched. Teeth very minute. Frontal "shield 
pentagonal, subtriangular, broad to the trout, and 
elongated to an obtuse point posteriorly ; the 
supra-orbitals nearly meeting across, lnter-nasrtl 
hexangular, somewhat fan-shaped. Fronti-nasals 
small. Fronti-parietals two, contiguous. Inter¬ 
parietal squarish or diamond-shaped. Limbs w'ell 
developed. Toes 5-5, the palms and the heels 
(or exterior portion of soles) granular. Infrn- 
caudal scales larger than those of the body ; and 
two large triangular prfe-anal scales, 

(6960) L Maculata, [ This species would seem 
affined to Plestiodon sinemix, Gray.) Blyth, n. s. 
Colour (in spirit) greyish olive-green, with n 
double row of irregular dark spots along the nape 
and back, and a median line of tbt*amfc aVbng 
the tail On each side a daik band is continued 
throughout, comvncnciag at the nostrils ; and be¬ 
neath this is- a narrow pale streak, then a narrow' 
dark one, and finally n few dark spots'on the 
sides o\f the throat and belly. Upper surface of 
the limbs variegated throughout. Lotrer-parts 
albescent-greenish. Length of "Specimen,—head 
and l>ody 1 ^ in., and tail probably aboutlbe same, 
but the tip is wanting. Foredimbs in. ; hind 
limbs in. : distance apart of fore and -Kind 
limbs 1 in. From Assamy Col. Jenkins. ' 

(6961) Ophiopt &rdoni, Btyth,«. t. A typi¬ 
cal species, dark bihnae above, Mack-spotted, 
with two obsoare broad 1 dorsal streaks • below 


mencing at the nostrils and gradually disnp- white t.hroughottt. Length of head atid body 1} 
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in. ; of tail 2^ iu. * of . bind-limb, to extremity 
of longest toe, $ in. Femoral porc9 7 or 8. 
Shields of head plaited longitudinally. “ Pro¬ 
cured at Mhow, in pasture land.” T. C. Jerdon, 
Esq. [Since Mr. Jerdbn’s paper on the reptiles 
of S. Indian was ready for publication. With 
reference to that paper, p. 468 ante, he desires 
jne to state that “ the only specimen of lloino- 
nota faseiata was taken from the mouth ol a 
snake, in grassy land, near Jaulnah.”] 

(6962) Sphcnocephalm, Blyth, m. s. A Sepsoid 
form affined to Sphenops, Wagler, but with more 
slender and elongated shape, and the limbs placed 
move distantly apart < the anterior minute and 
fitting into a groove, the posterior as large as in 
Sphenops, and each having but three toes, of 
which the innermost and next are subequal and 
t he outer much shorter. [It is still more nearly 
affined to the Australian form Ronia of (fray, 
figured in the Appendix to drey’s Journal ; but 
this has still more rudimentary limbs, the anterior 
merely indicated externally, and the posterior 
shewing but two digits.] Form slender, | cylindri¬ 
cal,'quite flat and laterally angulated beneath as 
far as the vent: the body and tail covered with 
small, smooth, lustrous, hexagonal scales, with a 
median row of broader scales along the under 
surface of the tail. Head much as in Sphenops, 
but the muzzle more pointed ; the upper lip cover¬ 
ing the mouth. Tongue broad, triangular, its 
cleft scarcely perceptible ; the incision of the pal¬ 
ate suialt. Teeth very minute. Eves minute, 
with semi-transparent, lower lid. No external 
trace of ear. Nostrils terminal, placed in the 
anterior margin of the nasals, contiguous to 
the front of each inter-nasal and the rostral; 
rostral eqnilaterally triangular: supra.nasal 
broad, heptaugular, with apex to*the front, 
fronti-nasals sub triangular, a little elon¬ 
gated ; frontal obtusely subtriangular; parie¬ 
tal inequilaterally pentangular, with obtuse pos¬ 
terior base, single and sis large sis the frontal. A 
large subquadrilateral plate under the eye, and 
three small transversely narrow plates in front of it, 
and posterior to the nasal plate. A large diamond 
plate on centre of chin, emarginated anteriorly to 
admit a small roundish plsite which is bordered bv 
the anterior laterals. Tail shorter than the 
body, and sub-cylindrical, flattened below. 

(6963) Spkenocephalus tridactylus, Blyth, n. s. 
Very pale brown, a little deeper on the upper-parts. 
The largest of six specimens, measures 6 in. in 
total length, of which the tail is 2 in , and distance 
apart of the fore and hind limbs £ in. Length of 
fore-limb ^ in. ; of bind in. From Af¬ 
ghanistan. Presented by Dr. Allan Webb. 
The habit of this curious reptile i3 indicated by 
its structure. It is evidently a burrower, proba¬ 
bly into loose sandy soil, where it would work its 
way with its wedge-like muzzle, deriving conside¬ 
rable appuis from its hind-limbs; the minute fore¬ 
legs remaining generally close within the grooves 
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into which they fit; the head meanwhile being 
raised, amt t*lie long body arched,—an attitude 
which most of the specimens assumed when 
immersed in spirit. 

The following is a remarkable limbless lizard 
from Rangoon, obtained by purchase. 

(6964) Ophiseps, Blyth, n. g. Form anguine, 
of nearly uniform bulk throughout, tapering 
suddenly at the extremity of the tail ; no ex¬ 
terior traee of limbs ; and the vent placed in 
the middle of the entire length ; the body above, 
and tail above and below, covered with para'lcl 
ranges of quadrilateral keeled scab s, the throat 
and belly with hexagonal smooth scales, and the 
tapering extremity of the tail with imbricated 
ami rounded scales. A groove on each side from 
shoulder to vent. Tongue obt usely forked : no 
pa'atal teeth ; but a single row of small maxil¬ 
lary teeth, the triangular incision of the palate 
large. Eyes rather small, laeertine ; the lids 
scaly. Tympanum small. Nostrils small, la¬ 
teral, head conical, somewhat compressed in front, 
the cleft of the mouth extending to beyond 
the eye. ltostral plate small, broad, triangular; 
it ami the nasals and anterior labials surmount¬ 
ed by numerous small plates and larger represen¬ 
tatives respectively of a posterior nasal and 
united fronti-nasals. Frontal shield large, hepta- 
gonal with posterior base; and the parietal in- 
equilaterally pentangular, with anterior base. 
Fronti-parietals quadrangular. The streaks of 
the chin are sub quadrangular and placed ob¬ 
liquely. Along the median ridge of the back the 
paraded ranges of scales alternate, but not upon 
the tail. 

(6965) Ophiseps Tessellatns, Blyth, n. x. Length 
of specimen !L’i in., of which the tail measures 6 | 
in. Colour pale dingy huff-yellow, paler below, 
with numerous plumbeous spots on the anterior 
half of the body above, composed of scales of 
t hat colour, some detached, others placed con¬ 
tiguously to form transverse bands more or less 
imperfect; all the scales being highly lustrous. 
There are 14 parallel ranges of them above, from 
lateral groove to groove, and 8 such ranges lie- 
low. From Rangoon.— Blyth. 

RE.’T1L1A OF TENASSKRTM.—On these, 
Mr. Mason observes as follows :— 

(6966) Tvstndo radiata, Small land tortoise. 
A small land tortoise is very common, and Dr. 
Gould, to whom 1 sent a specimen, said it was 
the above.— -Mason. 

(9967) Tedudo. Large land tortoise. There 
is a large species, not uncommon iu the in¬ 
terior.— Mason. 

(6968) Tesittdo yeomelnca. Arracan land, tor¬ 
toise. A land tortoise in Arraean discovered by 
Capt. Phayre is the above.— Mason. 

(6969) Emys. Marsh tortoise. A marsh tor¬ 
toise, according to Dr. Cantoris classification, 
but according to Swainson and others, a river 
tortoise, is very common iu Tenasserim streams 
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above tide-waters, where it deposits its eggs in 
the sand ; and is sometimes found within the in¬ 
fluence of the tides.— Mu ton. 

(6970) Oietudo amboinensis , Daudin. Box 
terrapin. 

Svn. Testudo amboinensis, Daudin. 

Emvs „ Schweigger. 

Tortue a* boite d’ Amboine, Bose. 

Terrapene amboinensis, Merrem. 

Kinosternon amboinerise, Bell. 

Terrapene conro Fitzinger. 

Ends couro, Wagler. 

Terrapene bicolor, Bell. 

This is a small marsh, or river tortoise, very 
abundaut in the small mountain streams.— 
Maton. 

(6971) Emys dhongoka. Arraean marsh tor¬ 
toise. This liver or marsh tortoise, Capt. I’hayre 
found in Arraean. —Mason. 

(6972) Gymnopus ? Soft tortoise. A river, 
or soft tortoise, is not uncommon, but 1 have 
not examined it.— Maton. 

(6973) Chelouia virgata , Cuvier, Green tur¬ 
tle. 

StN. Chelouia midns. Gray. 

,, fascial a-. 

The sea turtle common on the Tenasserim 
coast is identical in species with the turtle found 
on the coasts of America, and in the Rpd Sea. 

This turtle burrows, and deposits its eggs in the 
sands near the sca-shore.— Mason. 

(6974) Chelouia mbricala, Linnc. Tortoise¬ 
shell turtle. 

Svn. La tortue caret, Dutertre. 

Scaled tortoise. Grew. 

Testudo marina americana, Seba. 

Hawksbill turtle, Brown, Catcsbv. 

Testudo caretta, Knorr. 

La tuilee, Daubeuton. 

Caretta imbricata, Merrem, apud Gray. 

Chelouia multiscutala, Kulil ? 

Cliclonee faux caret, Lesson. 

Chelouia caretta, Temininck, and Schle- 
gel. 

Mergui is famous for its tortoise shell, but the 
specimens that have fallen* beneath my observa¬ 
tion have been, if I am not mistaken, the shell of 
the common green turtle. Still, it is probably 
found on Tenasserim coasts, for it is known to 
exist in the'Malayan seas and the Indian ocean. 

— Maton. 

(6975) Crocodile. Two species of crocodile 
inhabit Tenasserim rivers, and sea-shores, both 
of which are usually denominated alligators ; but 
alligators are peculiar to America, and a glance at 
the scaly ridge on the back of the hind legs of 
the Tenasserim reptiles is sufficient to distin¬ 
guish them from the alligators, which have the 
hind legs rounded.— Maton. Dean French, in 
his “ Study of Words,” page 125, says. “ when 
the alligator, this ugly crocodile of the New 
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World, was first seen by- the Spanish discoverers, 
they called it, with a true insight into its spe¬ 
cies, ‘ el lagarto’ or the lizard, as being the larg¬ 
est of that lizard species to which it belonged. 

(6976) Crocodilns mlgaris, Cuvier: Common 
crocodile. 

Sin Crocodilus palustris. Lesson. 

Hie common crocodile of the Nile, the 
lerinthan ot the book of Job, is one of the 
species common in Tenasserim waters, and the 
other species is very slightly distinguished from 
it. Crocodiles are numerous in all its tide¬ 
water streams. During a two hours’ pull up a 
small river, I once counted fourteen sunning 
themselves on the mud-banks. They often car¬ 
ry off the natives, and a single animal, embolden¬ 
ed by bis successes, will usurp dominion over a 
particular portion of a river, where he becomes 
the terror of every boat’s crew that passes. The 
steersman occupies the most dangerous position ; 
for the crocodile’s mode of attack is to glide up 
silently to the bow or stern of a boat, then turn 
suddenly, when with one stroke of his powerful 
tail, close to the top of the boat, he sweeps into 
t.iie water whoever is within its reach, and the 
stunned victim becomes an easy prey. A Karen 
chief with whom 1 was acquainted, .perished in 
this way two or three years ago, at a point in the 
river Gaing, which had previously been known 
ns the desmesne of one of these river monurchs. 
Persons sleeping on their boats moored -to the 
shore, have sometimes awaked in the jaws of 
these monsters; and one carried off' a Burman a 
few years ago, from the back of a buffalo that he 
svas riding across a small stream, under the very 
shadow of the walls of Tavoy.— Maton. 

(6977) Crocodilus po rotas, Schneider Scyche- 
lle crocodile. 

Syn. Crocodilus biporcatus, Cuvier. 

One species of crocodile that l examined had 
“ the upper jaw surmounted by two nigged 
ridges, each commencing from the angle of the 
eye ” This, then, is the species that tenants 
the Seychelle Islands.— Mason. 

(6978) Gecko. The geckos, or house-lizards, 
are very numerous in the Provinces, and embrace 
three or four different species.— Maton. 

(6979) Platydactylns gecko, Linne. Flat-toed 
gecko. 

Syn. Salamandra indica, Bontius. 

Gecko ceilonicus, Seba. 

Lacerta cauda tereti raedtocri, Linne - 
inus. Adolph. 

Lacerta gecko, I^L^ 

Gecko teres. Lain! - It 
Gecko verticillatusY*! ’letili. 

Salamandre ou geckV^orr. 

Stellio gecko, SchneiJMr. 

Common gecko, bhawi--- 
Gecko guttatus, Daudin, apud Gray. 
Laoerta guttata, Hermann. 
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Gecko verus, Merreua. 

. Gecko annulatus, Kuhl. 

Gecko a gouttelettes, Cuvier. 

Platydactylus guttatus, Cu v. apud Guerin. 

The large gecko, which the Burmese call 
ionHay , and the Malays take, in imitation of the 
sound it makes, is very abundant. It disputes 
the possession of every cranny with the rats, and 
sometimes 1 think, devours their young. It has 
been seen making its repast on the small gecko. 
The natives think it noxious, and always avoid 
the reptile. According to Dr. Cantor, it is the 
Indian salamander of old writers ; and new coin¬ 
ers usually bottle up a few individuals to send 
to their friends as specimens of the rare, and un¬ 
known productions of the East, not aware that 
it was well described, and figured bv the Catho¬ 
lic missionaries in Siam during the reign of Louis 
XIV.— Mason. 

(6980) Hemidactylus coctai. Common gecko. 
The small gecko, so abundant in Tenasscriin 
houses, differs generically from Platvdactylus 
Gecko, in having the “ basal joint of four or five of 
the toes in each foot forming an oval disk.” It is 
identical with the gecko seen in the houses in 
Calcutta. The spider of the English bible, Pro¬ 
verbs 30 : 28, was undoubtedly a small gecko 
represented by this species, and the word was so 
rendered in the Syriac version made in the se¬ 
cond century, and in the Vulgate Latin made in 
the fourth century. Jerome translated : “ Siellio 
manibus nititur, Et inoratiir in redibus regis,” 
into. 

“The gecko faketh hold with her hands 

And dwelleth in king’s palaces.” I 

Robinson says : “ The opinion of the celebrat¬ 
ed Bochari, that the newt, a sp« cies of small li- j 
zard, is meant, seems in every respect entitled to j 
the preference [i. e. to that of spider]. This j 
reptile answers to the description which the royal j 
preacher gives of her form and habits, and is, ae- j 
cording to the testimony of ancient and modern 
writers, found to take up its abode in the dwell¬ 
ing houses of the east.” There is nil approxi¬ 
mation to the truth in these remarks, yet they 
contain several errors. Passing over the fact 
that newts are not proper lizards, though suppos¬ 
ed so to be in the days of Bochart., no newts are 
known to take up their abodes in dwelling hous¬ 
es in the east. It is the gecko that takes hold 
with her flat fingers, and odious as are her looks, 
dwells even in the palaces of kings. The word 
rendered “ ferret” iu our version, is supposed to 
be a different name for this same animal, and on 
good grounds too, for in the Samaritan Petita- 
teuch the Hebrew word is the same in both pas¬ 
sages.— Mason. r 

(6981) Hemidactylus frenatus, Schlegel. Small 
thumbed gecko; . 

Svs. Hemidactylus lateralis, Gray. 

■ qainqueUaeatus, 

This species not usually distinguished from the 
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preceding, with small thumbs without nails, is 
also common here as well as iu BeugaL— Mason. 

(6982) Jungle gecko. I have noticed a dis¬ 
tinct species in the jungles, near Karen habita¬ 
tions, but never saw it in dwelling houses.-— 
Muson, 

(6983) Ptychozoon homalocephalum, Creveld, 
Wagler. Web-footed gecko. 

Syn. Lacerta hoinalocephala. Creveld, Wagler. 

Gecko homalocephalus Tilesius. 

Pteropleura Florsfieldii Gray. 

Platydactylus homalocephalus, Cuv. 

Ptychozoon homalocephala, Kuhl. 

Dr. Cantor describes a gecko from the island 
of llamree, with the toes webbed to the last 
compressed joint.” — Mason. 

MONITORS. The monitors or varans, com¬ 
monly, but erroneously called guanas by Eu¬ 
ropeans, are represented by several species, both 
terrestrial and aquatic.— Mason. 

(6984) Hydrosaurus ? Swain. Monitor cro¬ 
codile. 

Syn. Monitor? Cuvier. 

More than one hundred miles above tide¬ 
waters in the valley of the Tenasserim, the 
streams are inhabited by a large saurian, which 
the natives call a crocodile, of a different species 
from those that are found iu tide-waters. The 
Burmese denominate it “ the monitor-crocodilc,” 
and the Karens call it by the same name they do 
the crocodile, but it is probably a large species 
of varanus.— Mason. 

(69S5) Hydrosaurus, ? Swain, monitor. 

Syn. Varanus. 

Monitor, Cuvier. 

A large water varan or monitor, inhabits the 
head-waters of the Tenasserim river. I have seen 
individuals five or six feet long dash into the 
| stream from the river’s bank, and lash the waters 
with their powerful tails in great glee, their active 
movements contrasting strongly with the sluggish 
motions of the crocodiles.— Mason. 

(6986) Varanus bengalensis. Bengal Varan. 
One of the smallest aquatic varans, or monitors, of 
Tenar ;erim, about two feet long, I identified with a 
species found in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta, which was, if l recollect right, the 
Bengal varan. It is the most abundant species 
in the Provinces, aud may be often seen in tbe 
interior along the borders of streams, watching 
for its prey on the overhanging branches of trees. 
The Karens, who are extravagantly fond of their 
flesh, steal up the trees with a noose at the end 
of a bamboo, and often noose them while leaping 
for the water, or catch them on the boat which 
is brought tinder the tree. The head of this 
species, the natives say, is venomous, and they 
discard it altogether; but the flesh of the other 
parts, ■ which smells most odiously, is deemed by 
the Karens much preferable to fowls. The Ka- 
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reus at Tavoy say there is a variety with a ml 
head.— Mason. 

(6987) Far anus. Terrestrial varan. A moni¬ 
tor or varan, of a yellowish colour, the Karens 
call the yellow varan. The specimens I have seen 
are a little larger than the preceding, and it dif¬ 
fers from it in being a terrestrial, and not. an 
aquatic species.— Mason. 

(6(588) Varanus. Black varan. According to 
the description of the natives, there is a distinct 
species of varan in the interior, which the Bur¬ 
mese call the black varan, but 1 have never seen 
it. —Mason. 

(6989) Varanus. Maulmain varan. There is 
a terrestiral varan at Maulmain, which the natives 
describe as distinct from the preceding.— Mason. 

(6990) Varanus bicinctutus. Large Arracnn 
varan. A large varan is found in Amman, which 
may or may not be oue of these species. — Ma¬ 
son. 

IGUANA Till BE. 

Of the family of the, guanas, the principal 
members in the Tcnasserim Provinces are called 
by Europeans, charuelions.— Mason. 

(6991) Calotes versicolor. Blood-Suckers. 
This is the tree-lizard with a gulftr pouch, that 
possesses the power in a slight degree of changing 
its colours, and has been regarded as a ehame- 
lion. These lizards appear in very different 
costumes at different seasons, which ins probably 
assisted them not a little to the name. Many 
of them are seen at the beginning of the rains, of 
a beautful azure of various degrees of intensity, 
according to the excitement of the reptile ; but 
at the commencement of the dry season they are 
of an uniform ash colour. The karens say there 
are two species. This was the one 1 sent Mr. 
Blvth.— Mason. 

(6992) Calolcs wystacem. Large Blood-Suc¬ 
ker. Mr. Blyth suggested that, we probably had 
a large species, but ! have never identified it..— 
Mason. 

(6998) Dilophyrus grandis. Dilophyer. This 
is a reptile figured, and described by Dr. Cantor, 
said to be found at Rangoon. It resembles the 
blood-sucker, but has a large rrest, on the head 
pud back, and differs in the colouring.— Mason. 

(6994) Dracunculus maculatus. Flying lizard. 

Syn. Draco Maculatus. 

A. species of flying lizard inhabits the Provin¬ 
ces, but it is rarely seen .-*-Muson. 

(6995) Draco lineatus. Arracau flying lizard. 

Sts. Dracunoulus Lineatus. 

Leiolepis guttatus. 

„ . Revesii. Gray. 

Uromastix Revesii. „ 

The flying lizard of Arracan is a nearly related, 
but distinct species. It has been referred to two 
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different genera, and there may possibly be twe 
distinct species. — Mason. 

(6996) Laeerta, Linn. Sand lizard. On sandy 
plains, and other arid situations a sand-lizard may 
be often seen, which, on being approached takes 
refuge in its burrow in the earth. Their cavities 
are not deep, and the Karens, who regard them as 
a delicacy, frequently dislodge them. It is a beau¬ 
tiful reptile, the body about six inches along, and 
the tail twice that length, remarkable for its pow¬ 
ers of flight. It is of a grey colour, with shades 
of bine and green. It has a longitudinal band 
on each side from Ihe head to the tail, of a green¬ 
ish colour, sometimes inclining to blue. A row 
of black spots with a greenish centre down ths 
upper parts and a few similar ones each side the 
marks of the back, between that and the lines 
on the sides The tail has four row's of similai 
points, and the sides of the body and legs are 
marked in a like manner, but the dots are larger, 
There tire two long sharp teeth at the front of 
each jaw. It. has five claws on each foot, and 
one on each hind foot is double the length of the 
others. There is no collar of broad scales round 
the tu ck. No shields in the head. — Mason. 

(6997) Euprcpns rufescens. Shaw. Scink. 

Syn. Lacorta maritinia maxima, Seba. 

Laeerta rufescens, Sliaw r . 

Scineus rufescens, Merrem. 

Seincus mullifasciatus, Kuhl. 

Mabouya multifusciatu, Fit singer. 

Euprepis multifasciatus, Wagler. 

Tiliqua rufescens. Gray. 

Enmecus rufescens Wiegmann. 

Tiliqua carinata. Gray. 

Tiliqua affinis Gray. 

Euprepis seba;, Dumeril et Bibrou. 

This smooth, snake-like reptile is sometimes 
called the grass-lizard, as it may lie seen darting 
about in the grass. It frequently enters out¬ 
houses, but is rarely seen in the interior ol 
dwellings. There is considerable variety ol 
colouring in different individuals, from which the 
Karens distinguish three species, but they are 
probably all varieties of a single species, which is 
found from the Sandwich islands to Hindustan. 

— Mason. 

POISONOUS SERPENTS. 

Venomous serpents are quite numerous, both 
terrestrial and aquatic ; yet during a twenty years 
residence, not a single fatal case from the bite ol 
a terrestrial serpent has come to my knowledge. 

— Mason . 

(6998) Maps melanurus, Elaps. 

Syn. Coluber melanurus, Shaw. 

Vipera trimaculata, Daudin. 

Elaps trimaculatus, Merrem. 

This is a small poisonous serpent described by 
Dr. Cantor at inhabiting the Provinces, but which 
1 have not satisfactorily identified. It has a very 
small mouth, and rarely* bites, but its venom is 
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said to be “ as virnlent as tlmt of other venomous 
serpents.”— Mason. 

(6999) Fire serpent. The Elaps is perhaps the 
“ tire serpent” of the Karens so called from the 
burning produced by its bite, which they say is 
poisonous, but not fatal. It is the smallest 
poisonous serpent in the Provinces. According 
to the Burmese it has a more wonderful power 
of reproducing itself than the hydra of antiquity. 
They say if one be killed, two or three others 
immediately arise in its place, and a Burmnn, 
who, L believe, intended to speak the truth, as¬ 
sured me that lie ouce killed one, and immedi¬ 
ately lie saw two others, close by the dead one, 
without being able to conjecture whence they 
came. Its Barman name signifies the “father 
of many.” I have repeatedly had small innocu¬ 
ous serpents brought me for this tire-snake; but 
when i showed the natives that there were no 
poisonous fangs, and that no others appeared at 
the funeral of my specimens, they coolly replied 
that they were mistaken ; they had not brought 
me the true reptile. Some of the Karens think it 
a species of trigouocephalus.— Mason. 

(7000) Bun gar us fasciatus, Schneider. Yel¬ 
low-banded bungarus. 

Syn. Boa fasciatus Shaw. 

Pseudoboa fasciatus, Schneider. 

Bungarus annularis, D&udin, Schlege!. 

Aspidoclonian. 

The bright belted bungarus, a poisonous ser¬ 
pent, with alternate black and yellow bands, is a 
splendid reptile, often seen in the vicinity of 
Maulmain. It grows six or eight feet long, 
and five or six inches in circumference. Its 
bite is usually deemed fatal, but I knew a Karen 
woman to be bitten by one in the foot, and she 
recovered, though after much suffering. The 
tail terminates in a hard bony point, which the 
Karens think is a sting.— Mason. 

(7001) Bungarus candidut, Linne. White- 
banded bungarus. 

Syn. Bungarus coeruleus, Daudin. 

„ semifasciatus, Kuhl, Schlegel. 

Aspidoclanion semifasciatum, Wagler. 

Boa lineata, Shaw. 

Pseudo-boa ccerulea, Schneider. 

Coluber candidus, Linne. 

A specimen of another species with white 
bifurcated bands was killed in Maulmain after 
making a gallant defence. All the species of 
this genus are furious snakes when their anger 
is aroused, and at certain seasdns the natives 
say pursue their antagonists a long distance; 
although Dr. Cantor confines this characteristic 
to the hamadryad. — Mason. 

(700$) Hamadryas 1 . Dusky Hamadryad. The 
natives describe a venomous serpent that grows 
ten or>twelve feet long, with a short, hlunt head, 
a dilatable neck, thick trank, and short tail. It 
is of a darker colour than the common cobra, 
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nearly black. I have never seen it, but the 
description given me adcords so well with the 
generic character of hamadryas, that it must be 
a species of that genus. “ The hamadryas,” 
says Dr. Cantor, “ is very fierce, and is always 
ready not only to attack, but to pursue, when 
opposed ;” this,. too, is a conspicuous trait in 
our Tenasserim serpent. An intelligent Burman 
told me that a friend of his one day stumbled upon 
a nest of these serpents, andimmediately retreat¬ 
ed, but the old female gave chase. The man 
fled with all speed over hill and dale, dingle and 
glade, and terror seemed to add wings to his 
flight, till reaching a small river lie plunged in, 
hoping he had then escaped his fiery enemy, hut 
lo ! on reaching the opposite bank, up reared the 
furious hamadryad, its dilated eyes glistening 
with rage, ready to bury its fangs in his trem¬ 
bling body. In utter despair he bethought him¬ 
self of his turban, and in a moment dashed it up¬ 
on the serpent, which darted upon it like lightning 
and for some moments wreaked its vengeance in 
furious bites ; after which it returned quietly 
to its former haunts.— Mason. 

(7003) Hamadryas opkiop/tagus, Cantor. Belt¬ 
ed hamadryad. 

Syn. Naja elaps Schlegel. 

„ bungarus, „ 

„ vittata, Elliot. 

Karens from Pegue describe a species of 
hamadryad with black and whitish transverse 
bands. It is often seen twelve feet Jong, 
by a foot in circumference, and one of my 
informants tells me lie has seen them nearly three 
fathoms long, and proportionately large. It 
does not appear to be known in these Provinces 
but the Burmese and Karens have well establish¬ 
ed names for the species ; and it must be, 1 think, 
the above, of Cantor’s.— Mason. 

(7004) Naja lutescens, Laurenti. Tenasserim 
cobra. 

Syn. Coluber naja, Linne. 

The Tenasserim cobra differs from the de¬ 
scribed species in the marking of the hood. In 
the common Indian species (A", tripudans) the 
hood is figured with “ a double reversed horse¬ 
shoe line of black or brown, with the two ends 
dilated so as to, inclose an oval space, in the cen¬ 
tre of which is a ring or spot of black.” In the 
Tenasserim species there is only a single oval 
white ring, edged with black, in the centre of 
which is a ring or spot of olive-green, the gene¬ 
ral colour of the snake, but black on the margin. 
In other respects it does not differ from N. tri¬ 
pudans. Cantor has described a species which he 
calls IN. larvata —“ Brownish, with numerous 
faint transverse stripes; the hood marked with a 
white ring, not unlike the form of * mask* behind 
which there are from three to five white rings ; 
—the anterior part of the lower surface with al¬ 
ternate white and bluish-black rings.” This can- 
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not be oar specie*, for it has none of the addi¬ 
tional white rings behind the hood, nor on the 
lowersurface any “transverse stripes.” As these 
are the only Indian cobras described, is not oar* 
a new species P The incnntaiiou of serpents has 
usually been attributed to the power of music, 
and a late writer remarks that “ it is so strange 
that many have denied the fact, while others have 
asserted it to be n deception/’ “ Our own con¬ 
viction,” he odds, “ is, that serpents are extreme¬ 
ly sensitive of impressions from musical notes, 
or modulations, under the influence of which they 
wreathe their bodies from feelings of pleasure, 
while to these graceful contortions and undulat¬ 
ing movements, the charmer, who plays on a pipe 
or some simple instrument, adapts the time.” 
This is the common theory, — that serpents are 
rendered docile by music, it must however.be 
abandoned ; for with many others 1 have seen the 
cobra dance in imitation of its Burmese master, 
while he sat upon this haunches before it, making 
the motions with his body aud hands that, he wish¬ 
ed the snake to imitate, and which it did perfectly 
without any music whatever, or any other sound 
except an occasional authorit,alive hay ! Again, a 
pair of cobras kept perfect time with their mas¬ 
ter, while no sounds were uttered and allowed 
him to handle them as he wished. At hri com¬ 
mand they danced, aud at his command they lay 
gracefully down as if asleep The Burmese usu¬ 
ally put a wild one, which they secure when half 
or two thirds grown, with a practised tame one. 
These will dance and wreaihe themselves at their 
master’s pleasure. Sometimes darling at him 
but at that moment he straightens himself up, 
with his eyes fastened upon the snake’s eyes, and 
in a gruff voice commands them to perform. 
Following his motions, they stand almost upright 
with their hoods dilated and their colours all in 
play as they dance; now swift—now slow—now 
approaching—now receding ;—and I have seen 
the younger in his receding moments give une¬ 
quivocal tokens of desiring to make his exit : 
blw on hearing his master’s call he turned again 
thraglt evidently with more reluctance than the 
old i&tress. The power of effecting all this is 
certainty attributable neither to magic nor music. 
It rnustXI think, be ascribed 10 fear, and to a 
very simple principle—the power of imitation ; a 
power possessed by different auimals in different 
degrees. SeWata are by no means the least 
docile of the animal kingdom ; nor are cobras the 
most iutractabmjbf serpents. Although quite 
abundant ra the Provinces no case of a person’s 
being bitten by (me has ever come to my notice, 
bnt f have frequemlykno wn of individual* having 
been bitten by the green viper, a serpent which 
is much readier to %iiethan the cobra ; and 
one which, it is worthy of remark the serpent 
chamers -do not make ' d*e of; the cobra, and 
the bungarus. being their favourites. The larg¬ 
est cobra I bavhseen <4 the Copst measured five 
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feet nine inches. It killed a good dog that attack* 
ed it, and was dispatched in the nocturnal melee 
by Mr. Kanuey, who supposed he ltad killed a com¬ 
mon rat-snake, until he found his dog was mor¬ 
tally woun ded.— Mason . 

(7005) Viper. The natives describe a serpent 
whose poison they say is much more deadly than 
that of the cobra. It is very short and* thick, 
without a hood, say some, but others state that it 
can dilate its neck, though not to the extent that 
the cobra can. The description accords best with 
a species of viper, but I have never spen it. It 
is thought to be rare in these Provinces, though 
abundant in Burmah ; and not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood of Martaban.— Mason. 

(700t>) Trigonocephahu gramineus, Shaw. 
Green viper. 

Syn. Trigonocephalus viridis Schlegel. 

,, erothnirus. Cantor, (young.) 

Coluber graminetis, Shaw. 

Vipera viridis, Daudin. 

Trimeresurus viridis, Lacepede. 

Cophias viridis, Mcrrcm. 

Bothrops, Wagler. 

This poisonous serpent may be readily 
distinguished from all the innocuous ones of 
a similar colour by the head being covered 
with scales and not with plates. The Karens 
describe two species, one witli a red tail, and the 
other with a red line down each side, but Dr. 
Cantor regards them as varieties of the same spe¬ 
cies. They may be often seen in trees, ami their 
colouring so much resembles the foliage that I 
have had my baud drawn back by a native when 
about to lay it on one that 1 was lookiug for 
among the branches, but with no intention of 
touching the reptile. They appear to bile more 
frequently than any other venomous terrestrial 
serpents in the Provinces, but although the limb 
that is bitten always swells up to a monstrous size 
and much pain ensues, yet I never heard of a 
case proving fatal. The natives have a saying to 
the eflVct that the part of the limb below the bite 
is destroyed, but this l very well know to be an 
error. After recovery, the limb, in the cases that 
have come to my knowledge remained uninjur¬ 
ed.— Mason. 

(7007) Hydrus, vel Hy drop his. A species of 
poisonous water snake abounds in our estuaries 
and rivers, as far as tide-water ascends. .Their bite 
has proved fatal in every case that has come under 
my observation, and that too in a very short 
period after the wound was inflicted. The Bur¬ 
mese, however, tell me that persons do sometimes 
recover, and that bites in the rains usually prove 
more fatal than in the. dry season. Tbeyare 
exceedingly numerous. At the* fishing .stakes, 
near the mouths of rivers, where 1 have watched 
the fishermen, at their labours,, scarcely a drought 
of fish was drown up without one or two of these 
serpents being among them. There are several 

10(H) 
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species, but I Imre never examiued their specific 
distinctions } ami the Burmese call all One 
species, with a cylindrical body, th^ natives 
say never bites without producing death.— Mason. 

(7008) Lajicatida scvtaia. Flat hydras'. An¬ 
other pelagic serpent, the Burmese say, has a 
flat body, and its bite, though poisonous, may be 
cured by medicine. It is probably this— Mason. 

(7009) Hydras gracilis, Shaw. Slender sea 
snake. Iri the delta of the Trrawady the Karens 
inform me, a water snake departs and returns 
with the tide, that is about two yards long, but. 
not thicker than the thumb ; and the anterior 
part of the body is much smaller than the poste¬ 
rior. It. is said to coil itself around every object 
with which it comes in contact. It is probably 
this— Mason. 

INNOCUOUS SERPENTS. Innocuous ser¬ 
pents are very numerous, from the diminutive 
blind-worm that hides itself in its burrow, to Lite 
gigantic python that displays its coat of many 
colours in the tree tbps, ready to dan upon any 
animal that seeks the shade.— Mason. 

(7010) Typhlops braminus, Daudin. Blind 
worm. 

Sin. L’Orvet loinbric, Lacepedc. 

Angnis, Russell. 

Punctulated slow-worni, Shaw. 

Ervx braminus, Daudin. 

Typhlops rondoo lalooloo. Cuvier. 

Tortrix russelii, Merrem. 

Typhlops. - Scldegel. 

Argyrophis braminus Cray. 

The blind worm, or slow worm, belonging to 
the class of burrowing serpents,is not uncommon 
but I have seen ir, dug out its hole in the earth 
as often as I have met with it on the surface. 
The popular idea of its being exceedingly poi¬ 
sonous, so common in England, is still more pre¬ 
valent here, and the natives are much afraid of 
it. When they are shown its mouth, ami its in¬ 
ability to do injury demonstrated, they turn to 
the pointed excrescence on the tail, and express 
their confident belief that it has a sting there like 
the scorpion. Dr Cantor, who appears to have 
had a specimen from these Provinces, identifies 
it with Typhlops braminus, and gives the syno¬ 
nyms which will be found above; but our reptile 
differs from any description or figure that 1 have 
seen. The upper jaw projects, in a specimen 
before me, the tenth of an inch beyond the lower, 
so that the mouth opens quite below the head. 
The eyes are beneath the skin, through which 
they are seen, and the scales have each a dark 
spot on them, so that the general appearance is 
that of lead coloured spots on a doll-white ground:. 
Laospede’s figure of Le Lomfync represents it the 
nearest of any figure I hare seen, but there is a 
homy excrescence at the extremity of the tail, 
with a conspicuous sharp thorn, not seen in 
the figure. Dr. Cantor says that of a great 
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number which he examined, the largest was not 
eight inches Wg * bu t a Specimen before me 
measures moie than twelve incites in length, and 
the body an inch atrd a quarter in circumference. 
— Mason. 

(7011) Python reticulatus. Schneider. Python. 

Sin. La jnnne el. blew, Lacepedc. 

L'oidarsawu, Bonnaterre. 

Boa reticulata, Schneider, apufi Duadia, 

„ rhomheata, (?) 

„ constrictor. Var. e Latreille. 

, plirygin, Shaw. 

Python ametlmiiuus, Daudin. 

., d«-s isies de la Sonde. Merrem. 

„ schneiderii, Merrem, 

Coluber javanensis, Fleming. 

Python javauicus, Kuhl. 

A large python, usually called a bon, is not 
uncommon. I hnve seen the head of ouc that 
was killed bv a drove of hogs whose whole lengtli 
measured eighteen feet, and the natives say they 
grow much larger. The Karens have an apo¬ 
thegm that the largest python can swallow a full 
grown buck-rusa or snmbur deer, horns and all 
without inconvenience. They are often seen 
coiled up among the branches of trees, on the 
hanks of streams in the interior, where they are 
frequently noosed by Karens, who regard them 
ns valuable food. 1 have seen a Karen seize one 
] nine feef long by the tail in the water, and with 
the aid of his associates succeed in capturing him. 
According to a Karen legend, all the poisonous 
serpents derive their virulence from the python, 
which, though innocuous now, was originally (he 
only one that was venomous. In those days he 
was perfectly white, but having seduced away a 
man’s wife, aunt Ee, [Eve ? ] he made her, while 
she was in his den, weave figures on his skin in 
the forms which are now seen. At that time, if 
he bit the. footstep of a man in the road, such 
was the vifulcuce of his poison that the mau died, 
bow far soever that man might have passed from 
the bitten track. The python had not, however, 
any ocular demonstration of the fact, so he said 
to the crow : “ Crow, go and see whether 
people die or not when 1 bite the foot-track. M 
The crow went to the neighbourhood of a Karen 
cabin, and found the people, as is their custom 
at funerals, laughing, singing, dancing, jumping, 
and beating drums. He therefore returned to 
the python and told him, that, so far front'Ms 
efforts producing death, on the contrary they 
prgduced jov. The python was so angry when 
he heard this, that he ascended a tree, and spit 
up all his venom; but other creeping things came 
and swallowed it, and people die of tbek malig¬ 
nancy to this day. The python made them 
promise, however, not to bite without prg vo m - 
tion. The cobra said : “ If there be transgression 
so as to dazzle my eyes, to make my tears fall 
seven times in one day, I will bite.b So said the 
tiger. The Karens suppose the bite of a tiger 
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to baas virulent m a serjwnt’s bite anti others, 
ami they were allowed to retain their poison. 
But the water-snake and frog said they would 
bite with or without cause, as they liked, so the 
python drove them into the water, where their 
poison melted away, and their Ijite became harm¬ 
less. The tree, however, from which the python 
spit up jiis venom became deadly, and its juice 


is used to this day for the purpose of poisoning I tainly ensue !— Mason. 
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sun oblique.” That is, if the snake approaches 
a man with its head askanoe, as this snake is al¬ 
ways saicL to do, and the man look at it askance, 
and if his turban l>e put askance, and he be mov¬ 
ing on the road askance, and the sun be askance 
descending in the heavens ; when these five cir- 
cninstances meet, if the snake bite, which by the 
way is always very improbable, death will cer- 


arrows. The gall bladder of the python is much ' 
sought after by natives for its medicinal virtues, i 
which are in great repute, especially among Kar¬ 
ens. The natives say there are two or three 
species, but all that 1 have examined belong to ; 
one.— Mason. 

(7012) Acrochord as javan tens. Innocuous es- 
tuary-sei pent. The Burmese describe a harmless 


(7016) Coluber nasutus, Shaw. Ribbon snake. 

Syn. Dryinus nasutns, Bell. 

„ prasinus, Reinward I.. 

Dryophis „ 

Tragops, ., Wagler. 

Passcrit.a, „ Gray- 
Dryiphis ptasina, Schlegel. 

This tree snake, is grass-green all over from 


snake,strongly resembling the venomous hydros, the i, t>ad to , lie excepting the under lips and 
and like that inhabiting the estuaries and tide- i t | iroj , t w | lic]l arc w | 1 i,i 8 h t and a white line on 
water streams. 1 have never seen it, but a Bur- , side which divides the upper from the under 
man who had been bitten by one, said its bite parts, or the scales from the scuta and scutella. 
was like the. bite of a {log. He described it as { '| |, e skin under the scales js black, alternating 
about six feet long when lull grown, and with a j w j t |, ]j„ht blue, and these colours play between 


variegated skin 


of 


acro- 


It must be a species 
chordus, and probably this— Mason. 

(7013) by codon aulicus , Linue. Lycodou. 

Syn. Lycqdon capucinus. Boie. 

„ hebe, Schlegel. 

„ atropurpureus. Cantor. 

Coluber striatus, Shaw ? 


i the scabs whin the snake is stiuok. The head 
| is long and attenuated, and the upper jaw, which 
| is longer than the lower, is slighly recurved with 
! a small snout, of a curved plate. There are fif- 
| teen rows of imbricated rhomboidal scales on 
| the body, the rhomboidal form of the scales ap¬ 
pearing most distinct on ihe tail. It is probably 


A small harmless snake is common at Maul- j J)ryiuus nasutns, of which I have no description, 
lin, with the head depressed, not very dis- | and although it differs in some respects fromCan- 

description of I). prasinus, I presume it is 


mam 

tinct, and lighter or darker chesnut, with 
numerous white transversal bands on the side 
forming a network composed of brown scales 
edged with white.” It is of the genus lycodon, 
but the natives, to whom I have shown specimen, 
are not united in the name appropriated to it, 
either in Bunnan, or Karen.— Mason. 

(7014) Coluber radiahts, Schlegel. Striped 
rat snake. 

Syn. Coluber quadrifientus. Cantor. 

A species of coluber, green-vellow on the back, 
with a broad black longitudinal band, interrupt- j neck.” 
ed at intervals, and a narrower one on each side, 
is often found where rats resort, on which it preys, 
and hence it is called a rat snake. One that 
dropt from the roof of my house into the dining¬ 
room on being attacked by a car, defended itself 
furiously, and came off victorious. I have seen 
them in the act of swallowing rats twice the cir¬ 
cumference of their own bodies.— Mason. 

(7015) Coluber korros , Shaw. Brown-green 
rat snake. Another snake, with the habits of j 
the preceding, but destitute of its stripes, and 
brown-green on the back, is common throughout 
the Provinces. Under certain circumstances the 
Burmana say the bite of this serpent is fatal. 

These are five: gnang-soumg, ioosoung, young- 
soung, lan-toung, ne-soung. “ Snake oblique, 
man oblique, turban oblique, road oblique, and 


| tor’s 

j a variety of the same species. The whole length 
j of a specimen before me is four feet four inches, 
| of which the tail is one foot, six inches.— Mason. 

( 7017) Dipsos Variegated tree snake, 

j A tree snake, with a cordate head much wider 
I than the neck and body, is not uncommon. It 
! is covered with brownish black spots, but may 
| he best recognized by “ a dark, black-edged, 
j arrow-shaped mark” on the head, and a black 
oblique streak from the eyes to the nape of the 
Mason. 

(7018 ) Dipsas mnltimaculatus. Dr. Cantor de¬ 
scribes a second, and nearly related species from 
the Provinces— Mason. 

(7019) Tropidonotus stolatus, Linne Buff¬ 
er iped Tropidonotus. 

Syn. Coluber stolatus, Linne. 

Le chaygne, Daubenton, Lacepede. 

La vipere cbapgne, Latreille. 

Coluber teniolatus, Daudin. 

Natrix stolatus, Merrera. 

This is a small aquatic snake, with black bars 
across the body, interrupted by a buff-coloured, 
longitudinal, band on each side, common in the 
paddy fields around Maulmain. — Mason. 

(7020) Tropidonotus scAwfomBlack-Striped 
Tropidonotus. 


1568 
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.. S?rir. Tropi4piiofti» fn(Bst»i% -Cantor, j 
,.Oolabcr«^iatos(u»,;l)«ndia. 

.>.» , wfjSeMi CJw^tor. . *. 

This ** a darker cok*red»pecies Ulan the preced¬ 
ing, and.has an obscure black line down each side. 
When,. attacked it distends its neck like a cobra, 
but to a less extent, and tbey sre sometimes mis¬ 
taken for cobras. Half a dozen natives who had 
seen an individual display this power, would not 
be convinced, but the reptile was a cobra, al¬ 
though they saw the snake’s mouth was destitute 
of fangs.— Mcuon. 

(7021) IIoMulopm rkinchops, Schneider. Wa¬ 
ter snake. » 
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cent darlc^reemsH, or browniH alkn above, the 
scales edged wtth'biaekj in afeme^wo parallel 
light grayish lines from bfetW een theses to the 
tip of the tail.” It lias the same - native names 
as the preceding species.— Mssson. •: * l 

(7023) Naked Serpents. A ^cord ing to €ttVieV 
the cfccelia tribe of reptiles are niked ! Sferpents. 
— Mason. ■' '• '*'' « 

(7024) Caecelia ? Cjecelia. The eascelia can 
he easily distinguished from an earth-worm when 
it opens its serpent-like mouth, but in ordinary 
circumstances it will be considered earth¬ 
worm. A species with a longitudinal band on 
each side is quite common.— Mason. 


Sin,. Hydros rhinchops, Schneider. 

Boa molaroides, „ 

■" Flaps boseformis, ,, 

Eiihydros rhyncliops, Latrcille. 

Hydras cinerens, Shaw. 

. * ... Ifurria schneideriaua. Dandin. 

Culuber^clmeiderianus, Daudiu. 

„ Cerberus, Daudiu. 

Python rhyncliops, Merrcin. 

„ elamformis, ,, 

„ molarus. „ 

Goluber obtusatus, Reinwardt. 

Cerberus (Homidopsis obtusatus) Cu- 
* tier. 

Homalopsis schneidcrii. Scblegel. 

Cerberus ^inereus, Cantor. 

Innocuous water snakes of the genus homalop- 
sis, are very abundant, viz. 

Erpeton, Lacepede. 

Rimiopiras, Mcrrem. 

Psemleryx, Fitzinger. 

Cerberus, Cuvier. 

> Ilagsirhina, Wagler. 

IlPfrops, „ 

Helicops, „ 

I’otamopiiis, Cantor. 

I have noticed three distinct species at Maul- 
raain, all of which are called by the Burmese 
yayhmwey, or water snakes, while the poisonous 
aquatic.serpents are called gyat. It becomes au 
inexperienced observer however, not to trust im¬ 
plicitly to the natives, for they often handle the 
venomous ones as carelessly as if they were harm¬ 
less ; and at other times they will stone an inno¬ 
cuous one as if its bite were fatal. One species 
is t of a dark grey, or olivc-greqn colour on the 
back, and white on the belly, with transversed 
black bands.— Mason. 

Schneider. 


FliOG TRIBE. 

The Karens have distinctive names for fourteen 
different species of frogs and toads, but 1 have 
paid them very little attention.-- 

(7025) Rana tigrina, Daudiu. Tiger Prog. 

Syn. Rana mugiens. Latreillft. 1 ' ' 

La grenouille taureau, Cuvier. 

Rana liinnocharis, Boie, MS. f 

., cancrivora, Gravenharet. 

,, nicla ,, 

„ mama, Lesson. 

„ rugulpsa, Wicginaun. 

., vittegera, ., 

One of the largest species of frogs in the 
i Provinces is —Mason. 

i (7023) Polypedatv*. Tree frog. Of a tree 
! Irog that l scut Mr. JBlyth he wrote : "Ttietwe 
I frog is a species of polypedntfW, which C have 
' previously received from Arraean mid Assam/’-—» 
Mason. 

(7027) llglci Icugdlmsis, Gray. Bcqgal tree 

Syjt. Folypedatus; , < 

I sept him he said was 


frog 


(7022) IFom&lopsis enhydris, 

Iridescent Water-Snake. 

Srv. Hjdms eahydris, Schurider. 

Enhydris ccerulea, f>atrri!!c, 

Ilydrus dtrocosruieus, Slmw. 

* Cuphe^pyiboRtssai Dhudiu; 

,r.Rypriritiii 4 * Wdglmv.; • i 
P^kiintipdiis laslringtpnfj', CunUtf. 
Homalopsis aer, Bcjihsgel, w 

V olivaoeas* Cantor. 7 
An allied species is not rare, which.is, M irides ft 


if 

ft 

ft 


Auother species that 
this.— Mason. 

(7028) Bufo melanosticlus. Schneider. Toad. 

Sy:». Bufo hengaleusis, Daudiu, 
scabcr, Latreille. 
duhia, Shaw, 
carinatus. Gray. 

A large toad which ! have seen the Burmese 
doctors bringing into town, abound hand and foot, 
« formedicine/’ is not uncommon .-Mason. 

(7029) RESEDA ODORATA is the com¬ 
mon Mignonette. It has lanceolate bluntishentire 
or trilid leaves ; a 6 -parted calyx equal m length 
to the petals, which are finely cleft mto many 

, dub-shaped divisions, the two,;ipwesUim p Ie the 
I capsules 3-toothed. It M nati iye of «»e Jqrth 
^of Africa and Egypt, but ifs debci^s Wape 
has caused it to be cultivated all ovqJixp^M. 
It is Naturally an herb.^uk wli^i 
greenhouse it becomes W 

coni form of this plant is mm Tr^e-lttigno- 
uSte.-^. Oijc. are giany species p{ 

5YJ9 » 8 


I? 
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the genus, Reset!#? moat of which iftw natives , are regarded *• -tHi ate'thrown 

of the South of Europe and Egypt. In India, down from t!idr hl^h 6 Ho S()l'ifmns by tiie atldi- 
this sweet-scented little plant may be cnlti- tion of water, the'UdiUe pulverulent or curtly 
vated thronghout the year, only requiring precipitate, forming the mayUtety' "of, the ottl 
moderate cam in watering; and when the bios- chemists.*’The 1 alcoholic solution 1 csf’the acid 
soms have passed their maturity, cut down the resins is not precipitated by .tmfnonia ; 
shoots, when fresh ones will spring up. If you but the precipitate thro Wit down by" the ad- 
require She seed, observe, as soon as the capsules dition of water is'solhble in solution iil 
are full, to pick off the branches and let them dry ; ; ammonia. The alcoholic solution of the ‘indiflUr- 
otherwise if let remain on the plant, they drop ! cut resins is precipitated' by anitnoiiia. The 
out and are lost. It loses much of its fragrance, i acid resins may also be distinguished bv the 
if grown in too rich a soil. Is propagated by ■■ crystalline precipitate produced by the addition 
seed, either in pot 9 or beds ; each plant should j of their ammonio-chloride solutions to nitrate o: 
be about from four to five inches apart.— Riddell. j silver. Some of the resins dissolve in sulphurii 
(7030) RESEDACE.E, a natural order of acid without decomposition in the cold, and thin 
Plants belonging to the class of Exogens, arc precipitated by the addition of water ; but. i 
Thil Order embraces the genera Rem/a, Or hr a- heat be applied sulphurous and carbonic acid* 
dtnus. Oligomer is, Holopetulim, Astrocarpm and are disengaged, and a carbonaceous mass is oh 
Oaylusea. — Eng. Cyc. taiued mingled with another substance which lire 

7031) RESINS. Resinous substances are been improperly named artificial tannine. * Tin 
found in greater or less abundance in most plants, action of nitric acid upon resins leads to tin 
Many of them exude naturally from fissures in formation of various new products. Acetic acic 
the bark or in the wood, or they are obtained dissolves many of the resins, as does also muria 
from incisions made in certain trees and shrubs, tie when concentrated. The resins have beet 
As they exude they are commonly mixed with an considered as oxides of definite hydrocarbons 
essential oil, which either evaporates on coming but their analysis is very imperfect ant 
in contact with the air, or is resinified by the will be further noticed under Turpentine.— 
action of oxygen. Such mixtures of volatile Tomlinson, for the Madras Exhibition of 1855 
or essential oil with resins are sometimes call- a fragrant Resin from the Bababooden Hill¬ 
ed balsams [See Balsam]. When gum is mix- Mysore, was forwarded by Mr. R.D. Mdppen, th 
ed with resins another class of substances is leaves sent appear to belong to one of the Diptero 
produced, called gum-resins. [See Gum-resins], carpea*. A green semi-transparent hard resii 
The resins when pure and free from essential from Coorg, was soluble in spirit, and proinis 
oil have no odour except when rubbed or heated, cd to make excellent coach varnish, the tree i 
Their colours are pale yellow or brown; they not known.— M.E.J.R. Resins are solid, brittle, ( 
are good insulators, and become electric by I "*ertain degree of transparency, nmUkcolour coin 
tion. Most of them are heavier than watei cn ’ ! ( 70*17J l)ipsa> yellow. When ™re, they ar 

insoluble in that fluid ; they have little or> j ^ tree sna ]. e w jpJ and in oils, but not in wntei 
taste, but those which have distinctive flavor I than the neck* and 0 1( ‘.V differ from gums. The 
derive them from minute portions of some noi j is ' covm .,| wit |‘ broMsli black’ 
resinous body, lhey arc- usually softened or- best re eognu~ed by “ a dark, blae& b “ l9a,u! 
even fused by being boiled m water, and some Vrow-shapcd' mark” on the head, and 
of them in such a case pass into hydrates. They ^joiie streak from the fulcra,- 
are inflammable, burning in the air with a sooty Mason. 

flame, and yieldiug by dry distillation volatile Lb <?/•;/// 

liquids and inflammable gases. The natural resins SIS) Dipsas mult ,.£ ,u,ea 0,11,1 a - 

jure usually composed of two or more resinous M««fc a second, an). Pislacia ten f isms. 

substances which umy # be separated by the action IVynVvinces—A,). Valeria ind'tea. 

of alcohol, in which most resins are soluble. They Theetss Tro . Xlelanorrhcea nsitat’mmt 

arc also mostly soluble in ether in sulpha- IV ( Dipterocarpus tnrbint 

ret of carbon, mid iu the fat and volatile oils. "ood od, (gurjun,) ... { fm ^ . 

Alcoholic solutions of many of the resins act the Benzoin (loban,). Styrax benzoin. 

part of feeble acids, reddening litmus paper, and Do. a kind of,. 

combining with and neutmlidng acid. These Liquid baiaam of sto-» xj ( ^, . 

compounds are termed resinates or resin-soaps , rax (rosa mallos,)) 9 9 

and are distinguished.from oil-soaps by pot form- (( (7032) Resins Gum-resins, Guttaperchas an 

ing a gelatinous ernfAihwi when concentrated, Gum-Elastics, of ‘ Eastern and Southern Asu 
and^by not being separable from water by the Under this head are included l&e following : 

fldditwn of edtUme" Silt V thcy are, however, 1. Piney of Vateria. 5 ? 4. Kino, 

detei^jent And #’ u *V’ ,dfc her like common soap, i 2. Canarium :'and. 5. Lac: 

[See Sqa^I] ;§ are ’indifferent eitlier I 3. Vatiea or Shorea, j’ 6. Dikkamaly. 

as an acid or a , Out there are a few which all known us datnmer. 
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.11* Aloes ( 
:.d,2./Gatuhoge, 
&c. &c. 


&c. 


^Beiyaniinv.,; <« 

&. Myrrlu • ■ 

9. Pooiif-yet. . . .. 

lO.Murti-pul..,, 

The radstiiftportant of all the solid rcsius pro 
duced in India are tlmse which an? included under 
the general nameof “ Dammer,” and it will he the 
ettief object of this report to clear up the doubts 
which have hitherto existed* as to wliat particu¬ 
lar trees yield each of the crude products found 
in the basars. It will therefore be advisable to 
(|UOte the various authorities on the subject,before 
proceeding, to show the result of the Jury’s in¬ 
vestigations. 

Aiitslie, speaking of “ dammer or Indian 
resin” which be refers to the Gkloroxylon 
dupada of Buchanan (the Valeria indica. of Liu- 
nieus,) says:—“ Of the substance usually term¬ 
ed daiuiner and improperly country rosin, there 
are three sorts to be met with in the bazars, 
called in Tamil “ in Hay cooughilinm.” “ cur poo 
coonghilium ” ami “ noray cooughilinm ,” or 
white, black, aud coarse dammer. It much 
resembles the resin obtained by distillation from 
the turpentine of the Pinux syleextris, both in 
appearnuce aud natural qualities, ami would 
seeui to he a common product of many asiatic 
countries. 1 perceive it is to be procured in 
great abundance in Sumatra from a tree called 
by the Malays “ Canari.” ( Dammar a nigra legi- 
lima of Kumphius.) The “ Canari,” we 
may observe is the Cumrin/u of lloxburgh 
aiul yields the black dammer of the West¬ 
ern coast of India, lit Java, Borneo, Joan¬ 
na and several of tire Sooloo islands, dammer 
is quite common, aud a regular export to the 
continent of India- The coarse or stony kind, 
the Malays call “ datnmer batu” aud the Java¬ 
nese “ dammer selo,” the white or line sort 
they term “ dammer putch.” * * * * * « 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in his interesting 
“ Journey through Mysore” informs us that he 
found the tree which, yields dammer growing 
in the woods of Malabar, and in the mountain¬ 
ous tracts which separate the Travaucore 
country from the Madura district, aud 
bestowed on it the scientific name of Ghloroxylon 
dupada , though Aiusiie then knew well that the 
greater part of the dammer met w ith in India, is 
an import from more Eastern countries. 1 low far, 
lie adds, t^e “ Chlorozylou dupada" differs from 
\\yq Ddmmara nigra iegilimd of ltuinphius, 1 regret 
to say I am not now prepared to state,” * * * * 
* * '* The tree to whidi Dr. Buchanan 
gave this , name of Ghloroxylon dupada had been 
already, described by Linnaniis under the name of 
Valeria Indica, whiebit still Tetains. Tlie specific 
name dupada was derived by ,Dr. Buchanan 
from theC&nsreseiiame dupa,” applied to this, 
and probably fo: other species,of the Vateria 
growing in 'Mysore and the Western Coast. It 
may alsodje noted *th»t the: -Ganarium alricium, 
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called by way of distinction the> “ black dammer 
tree” also grows in precisely (the. same locality and 
bears such a general resemblance in the color and 
shape of its* leaves and growth to the Vateria, 
that it can only be distinguished on a somewhat 
close inspection. . From this circumstance, no 
doubt, arose the belief that both the white and 
black dammera were produced from the same tree, 

[ and as the few which Dr. Buchanan saw were 
probably Vateria. s, he naturally concluded, that 
this tree alone yielded both species of dammer. , 

lu short, omitting what refers to foreign pro- 
drifels with which we have no immediate concern, 
the whole of Aim lie’s remarks may be briefly 
summed up as follows—Ainslie’s “ Curpoo 
Coonghilium” is doubtless the product of the 
Canarinm of Sumatra and the Western coast of 
India, whilst his other two sorts may be either 
the products of the Valeria or Shorea, probably 
both, 'the three varieties are not the produce of 
the same, tree, as Ainslie seems to have supposed. 
His vaelay and Moray coonghilium or white and 
coarse dammer, supposing them to be the products 
of the western coast and derived from this Clilo- 
roxyloudupda — the white dammers of the qprtli- 
cru’ l-hears which will he considered hereafter 
are derived from the Shoreas—are the products 
of the Valeria Indica of Tinmens (the Ghloroxylon 
dupada of Buchanan), which is the Pupa maram 
of the Catiarese, the Chadacnla of the Tamools, 
and the Payanee or Pinny of Malabar. Iiis 
curpoo cooughilinm nr black dammer is the product 
of the Canarinm oflloxb. and Wight, the dam¬ 
mar a nigra legitim, a of Kumphius, and the Canari 
of tin; Malays. Roxburgh’s description of the 
principal resiniferous trees of India is here given 
as extracted from O’rihaughnessy’s Bengal Dis¬ 
pensatory. 

( 70 .TV) Valeria Indica — Linn • 

Chloroxylon Dupada, 11am. Chadacula, Tam. 

Piney marum Tam. Tayanee, Malabar. 

Dupa marum, Can. 

This is a very large and stately tree, a native of 
Malabar, and lately found also in Mysore. The 
young shoots and all tender parte except the 
leaves are covered with fine stellate pubescence, 
leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, from 
euiargiuatc to obtuse, pointed, smooth, coriace¬ 
ous, from four to eight inches long and two to 
four broad, petioles round about an inch long; 
stipules oblong, panicles terminal, ramifications 
rather remote ; flowers rather remote, pedicelled, 
pretty large ; bractes oblong, one flowered; 
clavx five, cleft to the base, divisions oblong, 
obtuse, villous ou the outside, corolla five petatl- 
ed, petals oval, emarginate, broader but very 
little longer than divisions of the calyx,maments 
from 40 to 50, short, broad inserted jhffifreen 
the petnls and,the base of tlie.g^to,’others 
linear with a single filiform beak; germ 
superior, conic, downy, three celled,' cells con- 
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tabling- S' ovules feafehj - attached to the top 
of itots atfli s longer thou the' stamens, 

Stigma acute, perichtpimn acoriaoeous, fleshy, 
obfotig, obtuse*, one-eetted, < three-vaivefl capsule, 
gerterhL&iie a hot it 2\ inches long end H in 
diameter, seed solitary of same shape ns the cwp- 
Sule. (floxb. ‘Fl.Ind.p 601). The substance 
eattcd “ East Indian copal” and sold in England 
as gimr v «»«»J- ex.rtd£8 abundantly from this tree 
It occurs of hll shades of color between pale green 
and deep yellow: the finest pieces are called kakro- 
ba, Arabic Amber, and sold as timber in the bazars 
of Bengal; the resin before it hardens is the Pidfev 
♦itrnislt of Malabar. Besides the uses already al¬ 
luded' tfo, candles are made of this resin in Ma¬ 
labar, -which Dr. Wight informs us, diffuse in 
burning itn Agreeable fragrance, give a fine clear 
light, With, little smoke, and consume the wick 
without snuffing. These candles were at one 
time introduced into England, but a very high 
duty ha-ving been imposed the trade ceased. 

(703+) Canartam commune . 1 {Rorb. FI. Ind. 
Vol. iii p. 137.) A native of the continent of 
India, ihc ArcTiipelago and'Isle of France, where 
it iHiallcd “ Bois de Colophrme.” It was brought 
from theMoluccas to the Calcutta Botanic garden, 
but in Roxburgh’s time did not thrive, owing to 
the coldness of the winter months. The bark 
yields an abundance of limpid oil with a pungent 
turpentine smell, congealing into a buttery cam-' 
pliomccous mass. 

: (703.1) Canarium Rengalense, another species, 
yield* a large quantity of very pure, clear amber- 
colored resin which soon becomes hard and brit¬ 
tle, and is nut unlike copal ; yet the natives of 
Northern India, set little or no value upon it. In 
the Calcutta bazar it sells at 2 to 3 Us. per 
maund of 8G lbs. It is a native of Sylhet and 
the adjacent mountainous countries and flowers 
iu May and June. 

The dammer of the Northern Circars is chief¬ 
ly produced by the varieties of the genus 
Sfiorea. The Shorem arc also found growing to 
a very limited extent on the Western coast, but 
db not' appear to produce much, if indeed auy, 
of the resin collected for sale.—O'Shaughuessy, 
gives the following description of the 

(7080) Skorea robusta or Saul tree. This is 
a trSc of, great size, a native of Morung, the 
T^atilghaut mountains &c. Sepals afterwards 
clnMiginginto 5 Ibhg wings, petals 5, stamens IS, 
filament^ capillary below the anthers, anther 
cells short, obtUse, connectum filiform, pro¬ 
duced beyond the ceBs ' into a more or less 
elongated colored, deciduous bristle, ovarium 
3 celled, with two pendulous ovules in 1 eaoh 
cell. Seed solitary, cotyledons stalked, not 
crumbled, radicle Stiperjor, leaves coriaceous, 
oblong, obtusfl, often erortrgrnate at the base, 
pancles numerous from the axils of the fallen 
eaves, branches and pedicels ^BdJwtus. 
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The Shona robueta, and indeed oUte 

species, yield abundance of the Mud# callei 
dammer, the superior kinds of whieh are el 
ficient substitutes for the pine < resin ttbf th 
European Pbarmncopseite. a Capfoin -Jenkins c 
Assam forwarded specimens- of tlus rc 
sin perfectly transparent' Oiid eo+oriess; in. th 
bazars the color ranges from paile * amber i 
dark brawn. '• It is devoid of taste and smell 
Sp. gr. 1.097 to 1.183, easily ' fuaahlet partiull 
soluble in alcohol (83.1 per lOOb), almost eu 
tirely in ether, perfectly in oil of turpeiitin 
and the fined oils - $ sulphuric add dissolves am 
gives it a red color. Two parts of Colorles 
dammer and 2\ parts of oil of tni-petifiin 
make the best varnish for lithographic draw 
ings. 

(7037) bipterocarpea. Dr. "Wight gives des 
efiptions of the resiniferous and balsamifcrou 
trees of India. Under the head biptervoarpet 
he observes :—The trees of this order-growing i 
.Madras are all natives of the hilly tracts of th 
Balnghaut. In Silhet., Chittagong mid Peg 1 
where they abound, they occupy the plains; 1 
Java one species ( Diplerocaiput litteralis ) i 
found on the sea shore. A Hopca and the Vuteri 
indica also approach the coast in Malabar, butth 
latter, or perhaps a distinct species, is also plesnti 
fid iu Mysore. Two or three spcciesarefouud .il 
Goomsur, forming extensive, forests, andaffuhliu: 
to the inhabitants incense, dammer and wood oil 
Judging from the imperfect specimens eolleotei 
by Dr. Maxwell and Cnpt. McPherson,one o 
them belongs to Roxburgh’s genus Skorea, ap 
parent!y S. robusla. Both these Gentlemen men 
lion Chloroxglon dupada as being oneof them, bu 
this, Dr. Wight thinks, must be a mistake, origi 
nating in a statement of Dr. Ainslie, that till 
is the botanical name given to 'the Indian damme 
treebv Dr. Buchanan, but which Was an error o 
Buchanan’s, nrising from his not being awam 
that several trees produce-dammer and that* hr 
Chloroxglon dupada luid already been idescribci 
by Linnaeus under the generic name erf Faieria 
The Shoreas (Hoxb.) or Vnticas (Linn) am 
Valerias yield the solid product called diunsne 
and Pinev, whilst die produce of the Diptevociuspu 
retains its fluidity and is thewood oil” of th< 
bazars. Tlie Camphor tree of Sumatra, is a spe 
eiesof Fa lira. (Shoiva ctmpiortfera* ilfoaob.) Tin 
Valeria I udica ( Qkfomscyion dupada ftf BueWnai 
and Ai nslie, qnd the Pjnev maram of the lliUftoos 
produces a resiu; (resembling Copal, much fiaei 
than that procured from other speciet, natives o 
lndi«j tlie finer speehnewdf whiob nre as trsns 
parent as amber and nearly colorless; It !k pro 
cured by Uie verj^simple praeeBaof cuttihgniiotd 
in the ttfce staping inwwda and downwards. Th i ( 
tt’ soon fUied withghe.jaiee, arh^fii inra slrart tina 
hwrdensby onpoattiqtothe«iri ? . 

(703S) Oanariim.\)vaktr thehehd td**Canmr 
inm,” Wight obaerw!s,-tt»thc redaons' isioe el 
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the (It mari tMvommttne hoaypi»>FCrtiea similntio qttirie», this opinion must, 1 think, be slightly 
tSwpaurn.wliile on the overhand the kernels wf modified, as 1 am assured by one of the hugest • 
the seed'; afford by expression •’ a t^and edible collector's of this article to'the north y (‘near Co- 
oil. 'the itumritm nlrktum ftf * 'Roxburgh ^ chin) that much of the difference observed in 
knownunMalabar under the narheof th» "black different.specimens arises from theltwduf Pi* 
(inmmer taee'’-incowtradistiocttonfto the Valeria ney marnm 1 irom which they ate obtained., 
whichas the ■*’ white dammer tree:” This tire The one kind he describes ns having longer, 
is nd her common in the Alpine ft tresis about narrower and thinner leaves tlum the common 
CJonrtaihim mtheTimieveily district, and is there Biuney marnm (Catena indica). 1 have‘.never 
regularly rented for the sake of its dammer. The seen the tree myself but probably it is the'Ew 
dammen is transparent and of a deep brownish term lanceolnta. In speaking of the “white 
yellow or amber color, when held between dammer tree” therefore, it would be perhaps ad- 
the 'ew and the light, but when ■ adhering visible to sav, “Vuteria Ltd tea and allied spe- 
to the tree has a bright shining black np- cies .” l • . 

pcarance. The flowers of the species 1 have SuWquently to this, on the 18th May, 

not soen, the fruit is a very hard three celled \ in advising the committee of the* traiismiis- 

ovnl nut tapering at cadi end.”— Wight, 111. sion of specimens of the white and black 

In the ■ Madras Exhibition of 1857, the Jury dammer trees [collected personally' by J. 
endeavoured to identify the various products Brown, Esq., Astronomer in charge of the 
and to arrange them under their several heads. Trivandrum Observatory,] Dr. Waring says, 

E. J. Waring, Esq., remarks; that “ the sob- “I regret that there are uo flowers to the 
stances known as “ Murk dammer” and “ while specimens of the black dammer tree, bnt the 
dammer” are undoubtedly the produce of different fruit anti arrangement of the leaves at once prove 
trees. The Black dammer tree, lie adds, appears to that it is not a Dipterocarpns, and consequently 
be, tire (kmarinm atriclum (Roxb. El. Ind. Vol. iii. not the Vatica tumhugaia, whilst at the Saute 
/>. t 188). It does not grow on the low lands of time it appears to me clearly to be a Cana- 
Tra van core, being only found in the mountain- riant. [The specimen \\ as identified by the 
mis regions between Travanoore and Timievelly. Jury, as the Gamrium slri-t/m, Roxb.] I 
General Cullen, who has paid much attention to send von Air. Brown’s interesting letter which 
this subject, has never heard of the true Saul accompanied the specimens. Regarding these 1 

tree (V. rohasta) in the Trnvancore forests, but Mr. Brown writes, “ It. seftmed to me that 

tire Vatica tvmhngaia is common in Trnvancore, if there was still a doubt as to the block 
it is eaBCd Trifnbagnm or “ -Cumbagnin” and at dammer tree,” it must have been due to 
CourtaHum “ Congo” The white dammer, or vid- want of authority in the specimens .pro- 
lay eoonghiliuni of Ainslie, is, he thinks, without duml, and thinking that I coiddliot help yon 
doubt the produce of the Valeria iudica.- 1 send well by such proxy ns I could HSVe obtained, 
you two specimens of the resin :very different nnd ns I expected to be near the base of 
in appearance* qne dense with a vitreous fracture the Ghauts and in the region of Dammer trees 
and of a pale green color, the other very porous within a fortnight, I the more readily post¬ 
er vesicular of a bright amber color. I ara poned the matter. The “ black dammer tree” 
assured by those who have the best opportunities was in flower about the beginning of April, 
of knowing, that they are both obtained from the as far as 1 could guess from the seed ves- 
Pegni marram or Valeria iudica, the denser one sels, and the white dammer tree in the begin¬ 
ning the natural exudation which has spoutane- mug of May. Both trees grow in the forests 
busly hardened on the tree, and ils surface you here, about 1800 feet above the level of the 
will*perceive bears witness to the fact, whilst the sea, but the white dammer tree seems more 
Other has been obtained by incision and subse- common than the other, perhaps because the 
mient exposure to the sun or fire to hasten the hill men, getting more dammer from the latter 
hardening process. AH kinds of rellag coring hi- destroy it more readily. The best specimens of 
llmtt or tvtoite dnmmers that I have met with on t he black dammer tree which I examined* were 
the Western Coast art referable to one of these above two yards in girth at the height of four 
speeimenk, thb difference arising from the mode feet above the spread of the roots. The trunk 
of collect,ioh, and perhaps depending somewhat is round, straight and smooth, rising 22 to SO 
on the age off he tree. As far as I eat) learn, feet beftrre branching, the bark generally whitish, 
there are no other trees in Travuncore which dotted with small papillae, peels off in long 
yfeld dammers of any, kind.” flakes. The dammer that exudes from Ahe cuts 

\.K^V.*«^aeqwent.l«lier' thesame gentleman in the trunk seems to be a great faydrit4 f pf,seve- 
ehaervesp^ -When lust I wrote, 1 spoke confident- ral species of insects especially , -of one resem- 
ly ofthe 'White dammer’ being the enndatiwn Wing a bee, called by the nmnt ^ knl> 
bfth^ 0ica. Pttft Spbse^titlttt eii^ [earth- hole)* whieR \i4i m 'pairs 

* This carious cireumstssce wffl doubtless account for tbc mode of fomation of the resin called in Burnsh 
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firewood to the height-of onc yard around the 
base of the trunk and lighting it. The damniet 
subsequently exudes from the trunk as high aa 
the flames reach. The operation is conducted 
at any season cf the year, and the dammer conti¬ 
nues to flow .for ten years between the months oi 
April and November ami is collected in January. 
I he tree after having yielded daramer for 10 or 
12 years dies. The white danuner - tree is not 
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iu holes in the ground. 1 send you specimens 
* of the bark as well as of the black dammer taken 
by me-from one of the trees. The Hill men to 
get . the dammer, make a great number of vertical 
cuts into the bark, allround near the base of 
the trunk ; they then set fire to the tree below the 
cuts, and liavirig thus killed it, they leave it for 
two years before they collect the dammer, 4 they 

say that after one year only the quantity o'f, MBB J3 llol 

dammer is muck less than after two years. The | acted on by fire but the resin exudes spontane* 
tree is killed in the hot season and the dammer | ously, and is found at the foot of the trunk, it is 
is..collected iu February or March. When on ; not much sought after by merchants.” 
thp ghats previously, as well us this year, we j The Jury remark that both the white aiid black 
were struck on looking towards the forests on j dammer trees have becu recognised (by the speci- 
hotk the Eastern and Western slopes as high , mens) as the Valeria and Canarium, although 
as 300 > feet above the level of the sea, by mini- | the black dammer sent from the Travancore das¬ 
hers of trees with bright red, often crimson Ibli- trict to the Exhibition was erroneously attributed 
age, contrasting strongly with the various greens i to t.he Vdtica tumbugaia by the exhibitor. Mr. 
arouud. These crimson trees, are black dammer 1‘edre Proboo ascribes the different appearance 
trees, the color, due to the young leaves, disap- : of various specimens of this resin to the .«o-e of 
pears gradually in April. The leaves of the , the tree. The most vesicular specimens, he says, 
young plants are more sharply serrated than i are obtained from the young tree, the more com- 
tbose of the old trees, and they have tufts of J pact ones from the mature plant,whilst the darkest 
bail's all around the edges, which arc not visible • colored kinds are obtained from the hearts of 
in the leaves taken from the old trees. The ; the tree when decayed and split with old age. 

white dimmer tree has much the same tea/ie, The Jury sum up in the following few words” _ 

trunk r.tmd and straight, branching at 20 to 30 The whole "of the substances commonly called 
feet from the ground ; its appearance is however “ Hammers,” produced in the Madras presidency 
sufficiently different. The trunk of the black , are obtained from trees of the genera Valeria 
dammer tree is smooth and whitish : that of the j fiamritm, and Skorea or Vatica. The two former 
white dammer trefe is (in all the specimens I saw) j viz. Valeria and Caunriurn, yield by far the larg- 
beautifully variegated by variously colored I est part (if not the whole) of the "dammers pro- 
lidicus, red, white, green, and black, the latter j dneed on the Western coast of the Peninsula 
generally prevailing. The trunk also is dim-pled ! whilst the Slioreas or Vaticas yield the greater 
all over by the scaling off of small patches o! part of that collected iu the northern and eastern 

l_1, JaI.I Al..i . 1__ _ I . • i 


the bark. I%m told that the young leaves are districts. 

They may be briefly arrnnged*as follows. 


also reddish but not nearly so bright as those of 
the biaek dammer tree. The white dammer 


obtained in the same manner as the black dam¬ 
mer, but the quantity obtained from one ti ee is 
generally little more than one third of that from 
a black dammer tree of the same size. The 
quantity obtained from a black dammer tree 
may be about 30 to 40 dungallics. A dungal- 
Iv is a measure of about 2 J seers. Kistniah, 
Assistant supervisor of the Coimbatore district 
writing from Suttynmugalom says :—“ Both 
fhe white and black danuncr trees grow in 
these forests, but the black are 
most" numerous being in the proportion of 
ten to one white dammer tree. Both trees 
have the same appearance, growing to the height 
of 10 or M yards of one uniform thickness, and 
then»branching like a jack tree. The dammer is 


is i (7030) Dammers of the Wettern Coast. Black 
Dammer. {Canarians striatum), th e carpoo cooii- 
ghiliuni of Ainslie, the Damtnara nigra legitima 
of Kmnphius and the Canari of the Malays. 
This occurs in large stalacty tie-shaped masses, of 
a bright shining black color when viewed from a 
distance, but. translucent and of a deep reddish 
brown when held iu thin laminae between the eve 
and the light. It is perfectly homogenous, and 
has a vitreous fracture. Its shape appears to be 
due to the fact of the balsam having exuded in a 
by far the j very fluid state and trickled down the trunk of the 

.^ t*' ee . where it gradually hardens by exposure to 

the sun the fresh resin continuing to flow over 
that already hardened, gives rise to the. stalao- 
tytic appearance of the huge lumps of resin, 
the outside of whieh much resemble, the gutter- 


-— ---D —--# --- I »u«vu *UIU/I4 JOOOUB/1C, tnc 

extracted from the blade dammer tree by piling ing of w ax caused by placing a lighted candle 

"Poon-yet" and " Pbeyne-yet,” specimens of which were exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, and are said 
to be found iii the gronod/aad were supposed to be produced by some hymenopterous insect, it is also found in hol¬ 
low trees This substance, although 1 composed chiefly of a yellow brittle resin mixed with more or less sand or earth* 
bssan appearance prccMely like that which would be looked for if used by an hymenopterous insect in the construe’ 
*»<¥» of its cells. (See classified Catalogue of t he Madras Exhibition of' 1857. class iv.) The Madras Exhibition 
of 1855 contained a substance from Malacca called "Dammer klootee" which had been evidently formed*in the 
same manner, although thc'cclls were larger and the resin blacker aad harder than the Poonyet. 
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n n draught. It is insoluble in cohl, bat 
>artially soluble in boiling alcohol on the ad- 
lirion of cantpkor: when powdered it is readily 
soluble in oil of turpentine. Powdered and burnt 
in the fire it emits a more resiiiouS smell and 
ntrns with more smoke than white dammer. 
‘The size of the lumps of this resin, together 
with its color and the peculiarity of shape al¬ 
ready mentioned, suffice to distinguish it from 
other Indian resins. 

(7040) White Dammer or Pines/ resin (Va¬ 
leria indica and allied species) of Linnaeus and 
Wight. G holoroxylon Dupada of Buchanan and 
A indie, the Doopada resiu of Mysore, and the 
Payanee or Piney of the Malabars. 

Variety No - 1. Compact Piney resin or Jirst 
sort white dammer. 

This occurs in large lumps of all shapes and 
varying in color on the outside from a bright 
orange* to a dull yellow, bearing evident marks 
of having adhered to the bark of the tree. It 
has a shining vitreous fracture, is very hard and 
bears a great resemblance to amber. I ts color 
(internally) is of all shades, from a light green to 
a light, yellow, the green tint predominating in 
the generality of specimens.—It is more soluble 
in alcohol than black dammer, and burns with 
less smoke and a more agreeable odour. 

It is easily distinguishable from all other Tn* s 
dian resins by its superior hardness, its colour 
and amber like appearance. 

Variety No. 2. Cellular Piney resin, or second 
or white dammer. 

This occurs either in small lumps or in large 
masses, generally of a shining appearance and 
balsamic smell. Has a very cellular structure, 
which is attributable partly to the mode of 
collection, and partly to the age of the tree. 
Notches being cut in the trunk of the tree 
sloping inwards and downwards the resin col¬ 
lects in the cavity and is either permitted to 
dry on the spot, or is collected and dried by the 
application of heat. It is of all shades from light 
green to light yellow or white, and is usually 
translucent. Specimens are sometimes seen, in 
which, from the dessiention having been impro¬ 
perly conducted, the resin is more opaque, of 
a dull green color and full of air bubbles, present¬ 
ing the appearance of having undergone a partial 
fermentation. This resiu may be recognised by 
its cellular appearance and balsamic smell—this 
latter however, (which is of course dne to the 
volatile oil . it contains,) is gradually lost by long 
keeping or constant exposure to the air. On 
splitting open old and decayed trees, portions 
of a dark colored resin, are qften found having 
the solid consistence of first variety, but the in¬ 
ferior quality of t&c second.,’ 
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(7041) Dammers of the northern and eastern 
Distr ids- 

Variety No. 3. Saul tree dammer. (Shorea ro- 
busta and other species).* 

This occurs in sticks muclj resembling in 
shape the black dammer; but differing widely 
in colour and consistency, lncolour.it varies 
from a light yellow to a dark brown, the two 
colours being very frequently blended in the 
same lump and giving it the appearance of 
having a regular “ grain”. It is friable and 
differs from the white dammer of the western 
coast in its inferior hardness, its opacity and 
its peculiar form, and from the black Hammer 
in its color. An intelligent native correspon¬ 
dent writing from Gopalpore says, “ There are 
extensive tracts of Googulnni ( Fatica ) jungles in 
the Goomsur and Cuttackprovinces. The Khoonds 
and Woodias living in and near these jungles 
wound trees in several places. The resin issues 
and is collected when sufficiently solid. The 
Dammer collected from the decayed parts of the 
tree is of a dark color, tho tree is called “ Gnggi- 
lam” in Telugu and “ tala gotso” in Urya. The 
Khoonds and IJrvas make these leaves* into the 
plates from which they cat their food, and also roll 
up tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. In 
time of famine the above tribes live on a soup 
made from the fruit of this tree. 

(7012) Lac. The specimens exhibited, consisted 
of, Lac: Good stick lues were shown from 
Malabar, Bellary, Mangalore and Pegu Also 
an excellent series of slidk, seed, and shell lac, 
with the dye from Mir/.apore, Kymoor and Ua- 
znrebaugh jungles, from Gland li.*Jlrown Esq., 
for which honorable mention was awarded. 

j (704-J) Piney resin, or while Dammer (Vateria 
indica). Of the many specimens exhibited the 
best was that shown by E. 1J, Thomas, Esq. of 
Coimbatore. It had the amber like appearance 
of the best description of Valeria lesih. Another 
specimen closely approaching to this in quality 
was exhibited bv Pedve l’roboo of Mangalore. He 
also exhibited a series of specimens oF this resin 
of various qualities and a cake of the inspissated 
juice of the same tree, which is used for mixing 
with bees wax in making candles. 

Mr. Bnssano, tahsildar of Wynaad, exhibits 
a bottle of the fresh resin, or as it is*call¬ 
ed Pynie varnish. It is of a light grey 
colour, with a strong balsamic odour. The 
Tahsildar of Walloo-wynaud in Malabar for¬ 
warded another scries, varying in color from 
white to black. The Exhibitor observes that the 
resin which first exudes is called “ Cheagiltum ” 
(this is white), that which flows subsequently is 
termed “ 'Coongilimn’ (darker than the above), 
and when dried it is called Dammer (bjack.) ■ He 


The Vatina tumbugaia grows also to a limited extent on the West coast, but yields little if any of tbe dammer 


collected there. 
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describes the three sorts as being the produce of 
the Pavnee tree (Valeria). , 

(7044) Doona, Mr. Thwailes of the Govern¬ 
ment Botanical Gardens at Paradenia in Ceylon 
exhibited a fine specimen of Doom dammer, ob¬ 
tained from a Dipterocarphs tree discovered by 
the exhibitor sihd named by him Doona Zeylanica. 
This highly interesting pirtduet, in color and ap¬ 
pearance mnfch resembles pine resih. 

(7045) Poto•yet. Specimens of this cnrioits 
substance mart exhibited by Dr. Cleghora and 
ttm Honorable "W. Elliot, Esq. They mere 
brought from Bnrmah and are said ‘to be pro¬ 
duced % a species of hymenopterous insect in 
holes in the ground and hollow trees. Indeed the 
cellular structure of the specimens much resem¬ 
ble that of a wasp’s nest. A circumstance so un¬ 
usual rendered the Jury at first somewhat 
incredulous Of the correctness of this statement, 
but iti flie tourse of the investigations into the 
origin of the dammers of the western coast, it was 
incidentally mentioned that a species of bee ap¬ 
peared exceedingly fond of -the liquid dammer of 
the Cmarium, this insect lives in holes in the 
ground aijjd it will probably be found on inspec¬ 
tion that its cells are composed of a similar sub¬ 
stance to that now under consideration. 

(7048) Kind (Pterocarpus marsupium.) The 
several Specimens of kino at the Exhibition, said 
to be the produce of the Pterocarpus marsupium 
agreed in being but slightly astringent, of a vi¬ 
treous fracture and very deep red color approach¬ 
ing to bluck. The finest specimen was that ex¬ 
hibited by Dr, Warinjft run in a bamboo. 

(7047) Dragon's blood, specimens of dragon’s 
blood one in lump and one in reed, neither as¬ 
tringent. 

(7048) Palas or Dhak kino. (Butea frondosa.) 
Shown by several exhibitors. 

(7049) Dikkamalay (Gardenia). Gardenia 
resins. 

(7050) Benjamin. Of two* excellent speci¬ 
mens! of Benjamin, that of Siam appears to be 
superior in*fragrance to the Sumatra product, 
although both possess a delightful aroma, they 
are of the amygdaloid kiud, the latter being al¬ 
most entirely composed of agglutinated white 
tears. 

(7051) Qunda feroza (Botmellia thwrifera.) 
Is largely used in some parts of India as an ap¬ 
plication to indolent ulcers and wounds ami is 
supposed to form the chief ingredient of 
“ VIroughtofo’s ointment.” It has the odour, 
taste ana consistence of a balsam. 

(7052) Theetste. Qtelaqorrhwa usilatd). The 
celebrated tkeeUee J^mejr was exhibited by By. 
Brandis from Pegu anti Capt. Benjjon fsom Moul- 
inein. The latter exhibitor also forwarded a lvailf 
log of the tree which, is probably the first ever 
imported into Madras. 

(7053) Gamboge. 
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(705-t) Xanthoxylou triphyllum, A veri 
small quautity of the resin, obtained from t hi* 
tree was jeghibite^ ,%W? Be*- .Mr? Johnsoi 
of Cottygnw, Jgdging .frpnx the qpe^imeu. i 
appears to be produced in tqo small quantitie 
to be nseifuUn a commercial point $ vi?w, bu 
the jury awarded honorable mention for th 
carefulness of the ^exhibitor in identifying th 
plant and supplying the correct botanical name o 
tins new product. 

(7055) Googooi. This gum resin* is cbiefl; 
used as a medicine;. 

(7056) Gum JUlastis. 

(7057) Moringa gum much resembles traga 
cantli, although its partial elasticity lias cause i 
it to be classed amongst the elastics. No use i 
known for this abundant product. 

(7058) Gums property so culled. 

(7050) Acacia gum. 

(7000 ) JEgle mar melon. \ 

(7001) Cashew tree gnm.—(Anacardium occi 
dentate). 4 

(1002) Azadirachta Jndica, 

(7068) Knicer a. —The produce of the Goci 
lospernmni goatypium much resembles trngacanth 

(7004) Wood apple gnm.—(Fcronia elephan 
turn.) This is one of the best gums include* 
under the general name of grtnt arable.—Lieut 
Hnwkes , Reporter on Sec. 1, Glass IV : M. E. oj 
1857 

(7005) llTf AMXAUE.E, a natural order o 
Exogenous Plants, rcuiakable for having a val 
vale calyx, hooded petals, opposite to which thei. 
stamens are inserted into the tube of the calyx 
and a superior or half inferior fruit which L 
either dry or fleshy. The species are fount 
nearly all over the world, except iu the arcti< 
zone. The chief number of species is said to b( 
dispersed through the hottest parts of the Unit¬ 
ed States, south of Europe, north of Africa, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Australia. They are 
all shrubs, with small greenish or inconspicuous 
flowers. 

The species which are best known in Gi‘eat 
Britain are the Ithamnus frnngula , Alder ; It, 
catharticus, Buckthorn ; Pulinrns Australis , 
Christ’s Thorn ; and Buckthorn ; the evergreen 
Rhamilus Alaternus. The useful species ate ol 
some importance R. catharticus and several 
others have purgative berries; JR. iufectoriui 
yields the'French berries of the shops employed 
for dyeing yellow; the fruit of the Jujube, 
Zizyphus Jujube and Z. vulgaris t is sub-acid aud 
eatable, and the species are cultivated for it in 
the south of Europe and the teinperate parts pf 
Asia \ Z. Lotu? gave its name to the Lotpphagi, 
oELote-Eatcm, of ^friett ; and Ridtiinusjh-wigula 
is extensively-c^Riwed for (hp manufacture 'cif 
charcoal. Geanothns Amerteams yield's'the New 
Jersey Tea. [Ceanothua; Hovinia; P^hmis ; 
Rharanus.] — Eng. Cyc. 
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(7 f >0r») IUIAMXUS (the word is Greek, ] known in Europe regarding the composi- 
l a,aj'os) > a widely diffused genu’s of Plants, the j lion of green colour, but also to all that is 
vpe of the natural family Rhamnncece , It is j recorded by writers regarding the dyeing 
* iidly fjurnl in the temperate parts of Europe, ' processes employed in China for the pro- 
u Siberia, and in the Himalayas at elevations | duetion of green, that I was induced to go 
)( 6,5UO fret. ; also in the New World, and at j into a more detailed investigation of the subject; 
he Cape of Good Hope. ! and about the end of last November I applied to 

The genus is characterised by having an urceo- Mr. Forbes, the American Consul at Canton, for 
ate 4-5-cleft calyx ; petals wanting, or emargi- some of this valuable material. 1 am indebted to 
iate ; anthers ovate, 2-celled ; disc thin, over- his kindness for a specimen weighing about one 
spreading the tube of the calyx ; ovary superior, gramme (! 51 grains). The substance is met with 
i-i-ceiled ; styles 3 or 4, distinct or united ; in thin plates of a blue colour, having a strong 
Vuit fleshy, with 3 or 4, or in consequence of analogy with that of Java indigo, butofa finer cake 
abortion, 2 fibrous imhhisceiit stones.— Eng . Cyr. and differing besides from indigo both in Us com- 
The juice of the unripe fruit of Jthanmm infer- position and in all its chemical properties. Ouin- 
V/r/'/fvV, valhartirvs and viryatm , known as Tnr- fusing a small fragment of the substance in water, 
■vcv or French berries, is used for dyeing leather the liquid speedily became coloured of a deep 
irilow. When mixed with lime and evaporated ; blue with a shade of green. After the tempera- 
:o dryness, it forms the color called sap-green. ' lure had been raised to the boiling point, apiece 
A great quantity of yellow berries are annually | of calico, prepared for printing with mordants of 
flipped from Constantinople; 115 tons were alum and oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a 
imported into Liverpool in 1N53. The average true dye was the result. The following appear- 
rmiual imports into the Unit 'd Kingdom arc awes writ- ob-erved. The portion of the fabric 
anolit 450 tons. They come fiom the Levant, to which alum had been applied showed a deep 
in hair bales weighing three and a quarter ewt., ip-c a, of more or less intensity, according to ilie 
or in tierces of four to five ewt., and arc used by :r ngth of the mordant. 1 he portions charged 
calico printers for dyeing a ycilow color. Tin*; j whh both alum and oxide of iron yielded a deep 
arc sometimes (railed Persian berries. It is a . r rn, with a shade of olive. r J he portions 
subject, ol surprise that the common betel nut e 1 : charged with oxide of iron alone yielded a deep 
the East has never been introduced for dycim. j *:liv m. The parts of the cloth w here no mordant 
purposes.- Sjalmonds. Dr. Wight, in leniu*,. I » : • i. 1 been applied remained sensibly paler. r llie 
gi\es Rlnunmis hirsutus, D7S ; Wighlii, I5‘J : i colours tiu.s obtained were treated with all the 
Z eglanica, lS9‘.). 

(7007) LU1AMNUS : The GREEN 

I)YE llllANINUS. While upon the subject of 
Chinese dyes, says Fortune, 1 shall now give some 
account of the “green indigo,” which has been 
attracting much notice lately both in India and in 
Europe. A portion of cotton cloth obtained in 
China by the French manufacturers being greatly 
admired on account of the peculiar green of 
its dye, was submitted to the celebrated chemist., 

M. Peisoz, with a request that he would endeavour 
to ascertain the composition of the green co¬ 
lour. The following is a translation of his 
report upon this subject to the Academy of 
Sciences : —Every attempt that I made upon 
tlie specimen to detect evidence of the pro a suitable quantity with the least possible delay, 
senre of a blue or yellow failed, and I was led and at the same time to have inquiries made as 
to the conviction, by isolating the coloring prin- | to its origin and mode of preparation, 
eiple, that the green was produced bv a dyeing Mr. Fortune here adds, that the investigation 
material of a peculiar nature and sui generis. It of the green dye-plant exhibits as many amusing 
further was evident, blunders as used to be made about the Chinese 

J at.-—That the coloring matter was an orga- Gcepaper plant in former days. By some, the 
nic product of vegetable origin. flowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora japonma) were 

2nd.—That the fabric on which it was fixed s*nt home ns the “ green indigo,’ but this plant 
wns charged with a strong dose of alum and a yields a yellow dye and even when mixed with 
little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the presence blue to make a £tcen, the green is not that kind 
of which necessarily implied that mordants had noticed by the French manufacturers. At another 
been used in dyeing the calico. place he says, here I found fields under cultivation 

These results were so positive, and at the same with a kind of lth*niinus apparently. The Chinese 
time so opposed not only to everything fanner called it Loh-zah, or “ Soh-loh-skoeo * 


re a vents to which I lie Chinese calico had in 
fir-t instance been subjected, and they behaved 
in precisely the same nianuer. From thebe experi¬ 
ments it may be inferred, 

1 , 1 . That! the Chinese possess a dye-stuff pre¬ 
senting the physical aspect of indigo, which dyes 
given with mordants ot «\lum and iron. 

2nd. That this dye stuff contains neither indi¬ 
go nor any thing derived from that dyeing princi¬ 
ple. Mons. Legentil, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Paris, having perceived the im¬ 
pel taner ol Fiance being speedily put in posses¬ 
sion of tins valuable material, with a view to the 
interests of science and of industry, took the 
necessary stems several months ago for procuring 



ItHAMNrS. R1IAMNUS CATIlAItTICTS. 

and showed me samples of the doth which Intel “ It is sent, from Kea-hing as far as Skan-ting. 
been d f ycd with it. To my delight these samples , It is also made in the province of lloonan and 
corresponded exactly with those sent ’iuck from \ at Ningpo, but the dye at these places is said to 

France, one of which was in my possession, but j be of art inferior quality. It has long been 

he told me that two kinds were necessary— j used by painters in wafer-colours, but the 
namely I he variety they cultivated in their fields j application of it to dye cloth was first .made 
and one which grew wild on the hills—in order j only about twenty years ago. If some method 
to produce the dye in question. The former j could be discovered ot applying it to silk ta- 
they called the yellow kind and the latter the j bries it would become still more useful.” The 
white kind. The dye itself was not extracted j information obtained by Mr. Edkins on this 
by them they were merely the growers and there- subject is, no doubt, perfectly correct. It 
fore I could got no information as to its maim- agrees in the most important particulars with 
faoture. I however secured a good supply of what I had gleaned from time to time amongst 

plants and seeds of both kinds, which were the Chinese in various parts of the country, 

afterwards sent, to India and England. My j The chips lie brought with him from Ivea- 
further inquiries on the subject of the maim- lung were identical with the Sob-lob, 5 ’ or 
fact lire of the ki green indigo” were conducted in j “ Loli-zaii” (Rhamnus sp.) which 1 have al- 
connexion with Dr. Loekhait. and the Rev. J. j ready mentioned, and his statement that two 
Edkins, of Shanghae. Wo found that a eon- | varieties of the plant are used to produce tlie dye 
siderable portion of this dye was made near i agrees with my own observations. The mode of 
a city called Kia-hing-foo, situated a few miles extrac ting the dvr from the bark or wood (for 
west from Shanghae and Mr. Edkins procured ! both seem to be used;, as practised by tint (Jhi- 
a bundle of chips thciv which exhibited the , ne.se, appears to be slow' ami tedious, but with 
state in which the article is sold in the mar- our superior knowledge of chemistry this might 
ket. Since I left China I have received the ! possibly be improved. From these investiga- 
following interesting letter from Dr. Cock- lions it would appear that two colouring princi- 
hart., which throws much light on the subject, phs are necessary to the production of this dye. 
The information was procured by Air. Edkins 'This however, will not affect the value of it as a 
and may therefore be fully relied upon. “ The , rich and permanent green, a quality which lias 
bark oi two kinds of the tree known as the , been appreciated by the French manufacturers, 

‘ green shrub 1 (Euk-char), one wild which is call- , and which is also well known to the Chinese. - - 
ed the white and another cultivated, which is Fortune a Hon. among the Chinese^ p, 107. At 
called the yellow', are used to obtain the dye. i another place he mentions that, the Rhamnux 
The white bark tree grows abundantly in the ; producing the green indigo (so (ailed) has been 
neighbourhoods of Kea-hing and Ningpo ; the diseovcied and introduced both to England and 
yellow is produced at Tsnh kou-pang, where the to India, •- FurtnnFx lie,among the Chi. page 
dye is manufactured. • This place is two or three ^ l td. The probability of this discovery proving 
miles west from Wang-stern, a market-town j correct, is supported by the fact that it is from 
situated a little to the south of Kea-liiug. “ The j one of tnis genus, the lihamnns caiharticus of 
two kinds are placed together in iron pans and Europe that the pigment called Sap green or 
thoroughly boiled. 'Hie residuum is U ft undis- bladder green is obtained. Aoigt gives Rham- 
turbed for three, days, after which it is placed in mt* ineanus and R. Ybgatus. 
larger earthermvare, vessels, and cotton cloth/ ( x /(M*K) R 11AMNUS ('ATUA RTK.TS (called 
prepared with lime, is dyed with it several times, also Fpiua cervinn, hence Buckthorn), indigenous 
After five or six immersions the colouring matter is shrub, with opposite branches, spreading, straight, 
washed from the cloth with wab*r. and placed in • round, smooth, hard, and rigid, each tenumat- 
iron pans to be again boiled, it is then taken ing in a strong spine after the first year. Leaves 
upon cotton yarn several times in succession and ; deciduous, hrigiit green, smooth, ribbed, the 
when absorbed in this way it is next washed off; young ones downy. Flowers yellowish green, 
and sprinkled on thin paper. AY hen half dry ! on the last year’s branches numerous ; the fertile 
the paper is pasted ou light screens and strongly j one* with narrow petals, rudiments of stamens, 
exposed to the sun. The product is called Luk- j ami a deeply 4-cleft style ; barren ones with an 
ltaoii. In dyeing cotton doth with it ten parts; abortive ovary, and broader petals. It flowers 
are. mixed with three parts of subearbonate of in May, ripening its berries in September, at 
potash iri boiling water. “The dye made at j which time they arc collected. The berries are 
Tsah-kou-pang is not used to dye silk fabrics, i about the size of a peppercorn, black externally, 
because it is only a rough surface which takes | but within of a deep violet, the pidp inclosing 
it readily. To colour silk will* it so much of j three or four seeds. The taste is nauseous and 
the material must be used that it will not pay. ! repulsive at lasf, though at first sweetish and 
All cotton fabrics, also grass cloths, take the co- ouly bitter. They contain a peculiar extractive, 
lour readily. The dye does not fade with wash- a colouring principle, acetic acid, and gum. 
ing, which gives it a superiority out other greens. The fresh and dried berries, the expressed juice, 
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RHEUM. R1IHUM EMODI. 

i)- a syrup prepared from them, all possess pur- so extensively employed, and so valuable for 
;ative properties, exemplified in that form which their medicinal qualities, but also on account, of 
as led to the designation‘hydragogue.' Its action the stalks of the leaves being now so much ein- 
i attended with much sickness, griping and ployed, from their agreeable acidity, in making 
hirst. It should be restricted to the arts, in tarts, &c. As the species are all indigenous in 
hich it is serviceable, being the source of the cold parts of the world, that is, from the south- 
igment called Sap-Green or Bladder Green, ern parts of Russia, Siberia, Tibet, the north of 
—Eng.Ogc. China, and the Himalayas, so they may nil be 

(7069) RHAMNUS FRANGUEA. Alder grown in tin; open air of Great Britain and seve- 
tuckthoni, has alternate branches and elliptical, ral are cultivated on account of their stalks, 
t is a native of the British Islands.— Eng. Cyc. Some also, both in England and France, are cul- 
(7070) R1IATANY ROOT. Is derived from tivated on account of their roots, often for the 
le Krameria triandra, and consists of cylindri- purpose of adulteration. The genus Rheum is 
d ramifications, varying in size from that of j characterised by having an inferior petaloid sex- 


quill to a finger. It is obtained from Peru, 
rid is used as an astringent medicine.— Hater- 
'■on. — Faulkner. 

(7071) RHEUM, a genus of Plants belong* 
ig to the natural order Polygon ace# > of which 
te name is taken from the - P«»«' of Dioscori- 
es, and which includes the different species of 
lants which yield the stalks and root so well 
nown by the name of Rhubarb. It is doubted 
y some whether the root to which the name 
rha’ and ‘ rheon’ was applied bv the Greeks 
as the same as that to which we now apply the 
line of rhubarb, because the descriptions of the 
irmer given by Dioscorides and Pliny do not 
>ply to the latter. It is admitted however that 
lr rhubarb was known to the later Greek phy- 
eians, as Alexander of Tralles and l’anlus of 
igina, and there is no doubt that the Arabs were 
ell acquaint'd with it; and it is remarkable 
iat they quote * rheon’ as the Greek synonyine 
’their ‘ rawund,’ which is rhubarb, and which 
ley describe as being of various kinds, as lo¬ 
an, Turkish, Chinese, and from Khorassan. 
rora this it is probable that one kind mav have 
icome substituted for another as the coiunmiii- 
tion with the east increased. Long as the 
hubarb root has been known, it is remarkable 
at the species of Rheum yielding it is yet un- 
jown ; this is in consequence of tfe brst, rbu- 
irb, Turkey rhubarb, being only obtained by 
e Russians at Kiachtn from (be Chinese. That 
lied Chinese may bo the produce of the same, 
of a different species, from the northern 
mndaries of that country. Dr Rovle, after 
viewing the different accounts of the Commerce 
rhubarb, states :—“ This would bring the 
ubarb, country, within 95° of E. long, in 35 
N. Iat., that is, into the heart of Tibet. 

» no naturalist has visited this part, and 
ithcr seeds nor plants have been obtained 
ence, it is as yet unknown what species yields 
is rhubarb plant ” Sievers hail previously 
id that his travels had satisfied him that as yet 
body, that is, no scientific person, has seen 
b true rhubarb plant- The Himalayan and 
xsian rhubarbs have alone been ascertained, 
te different species of rhubarb are important 
ints, not only on account of the roots being 


partite calyx, into the bottom of which the sta¬ 
mens, about nine in number, are inserted; nn- 
the s opening lengthwise ; ovary superior, with 
! a single erect ovule; styles 3, reflexed ; stigmas 
peltate, entire; fruit (achenium) o-eornered, 
winged, with the withered calyx at the base. 
The species which are known and cultivated are 
the following: (l!oyl (\ llluxtr. 11'hnuL But.; 
Lindley, Ultra Mctlica ; Pereira, Elctiicnts of 
! Materia Mcdmi ) Eta/. Ot/c. 

(7072) Fischer f/f. 

rhaponticiun , Ledbour) ; in the Altai Mountains. 
Leaves ovate, acuminate, obtuse, cordate, in- 
flexed at the base, thick, very wavy, glossy on 
the upper but slightly downy on the under 
side. Petiole pale green, minutely downy.— En-j. 
Cyc . 

(707;?) RH Fd: M COMPACTtIM, Linn. ; 
Tartar) and Lliina. Leaves heart-shaped, ob¬ 
tuse, \ery wavy, deep green, thick, quin* smooth 
on both sides, flossy on the upper. Sinus near¬ 
ly closed with parenchyma. Petiole green.— Hay. 
Ot/c. 

*<7074) RI1 FILM rilASSlVKKN’IUM, Fis¬ 
cher. Lea Vis heart shaped, acuminate, obtuse, 
wavy, bullate, deep-green, quite .smooth, rather 
flossy above ; ribs slightly coloured red, the 
j centre ones above half an inch due]) at the base. 
Petiole dull red, rounded, rather angular .--AW. 
Cyc. 

(707.V) HI 1 KUM EMODI, Wallicli, It. anutral* 
j of Don, is found in Kumaon. The root is a 
j valuable medicine, though bearing hardly any 
I resemblance to that of tie shops. Stems much 
I bl anched, six to ten feet high, very thick below, 
gradually diminishing, and spreading into large 
panicles, and these rough, with minute warts. 
Daves very large, cordate, acute, dull-green, 
but little wavy, very rough, covered with little 
hairs. Petioles very rough, furrowed, and very 
much narrower at the upper than the lower end. 
Panicles terminal, very long. Flowers blood- 
red, very small.— Eng. Cyc. ilonigberger men¬ 
tions that Itheum Australe Don, Rheum 
Emodi Wall, vegetates in wild luxuriance on 
the Cashnierian mountains. it is consider¬ 
ed as one of the best rhubarbs ; notwith¬ 
standing the coarse appearance of its exterior. 



RHEUM SITCiFOHMH. II111N AC AN THUS COMMUNIS. 

The best of all is, it. can be had fresh and cheap , are lighter coloured and more compact than 
in any quantity, and at any time Resides, it I those of R. E/nodi. — Eng. Cyc. 
must necessarily have its own peculiar properties, (70S2) RHEUM UNDULATUM, Linn. (R. 
such as are not to be found in any other sort of rhnbnrbariim , Linn.), China and Siberia. Leaves 
rhubarb. —-Thirty-fixe yearn ui the East, by Dr . oval, obtuse, deep green, with veins purple at 
Iloniijberger , p. 335. the base, often shorter than the petiole, downy 

(7076) RHEUM LI’l'CORIllZL'M, Pall ( K . j 0,1 e;icl > si,le when young, looking as if frost.-d. 


blootbred, seim-e\lindrical.- 


v! A VUCi lXtCA., MelusUma- 
gtiuis of shrubby plants, hand- 


nanmn, tfievers ; R. tutaricum, Linn.). A small 
plant though said to be equally efficacious with 
the best sorts. .Radicle leaves about three, short 
stalked, from four to six. inches long*, and from 
five to nine inches broad ; smooth on both side*, 
tooth-letted at the edge. Flowering stem about 
two inches high when in flower, afterwards be¬ 
coming ten to twelve inches high.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7077) RHEUM MOOROROFTI AN UM, 

(Royle), Small-Stalked Rhubarb, leaves and 
stems covered with short pubescence ; petioDs 
deeply furrowed; the stipules as long as the 

petioles and very membranous ; scale* at. the base ; talked,mther "downv ’above," veiny'"beiirath, 
yet longer, extremely thin, and towards the 
summits much torn, This species was found by 
Messrs. Moorcroft and Hearsay near flic Niti I 


Vtioic downy, 

Eng. Ct/e. 

(7 0 >'•>) Rillv 
rr'P, This is a 
some when in flower, tlu v require a good soil, 
. and may be propagated by seed or dividing the 
i roots, culours are purple, pitjtk; and while.-— 
{ liidde/L 

■ (70S U) RHEUM W ERRI.ANliM, Royle, 

! ‘ must.; t. {)[). ; R Entudi of MuLsner, found Hy 
Mr. Moorcroft at the height, of 12,0D0 feet 
; ai>ove the levi 1 of the sea, and by Dr. Royle on 
‘ the Choor Mountain. Hoot leaves large, Ion 


margin hairy. Axillary racemes clustered, tcr- 
i niinal, pauicled ; pedicels in threes, twice as 
. short as the ripe-fruit.— Enq. Cyc. 

]’ass m the Himalayas, at an elevation of 1 2,000 , (70S5 , RUIN ACANTHUS (from pb, a snout, 

feet.— Eng. Cyc. 


rally 


(7078) RHEUM PAUMATUM, Linn., gene- 
thought to be the source of the true offici¬ 
nal rhubarb ; near the great wall of China. 
Leaves roundish, cordate, half palmate ; the 
lobes pimiatilid, acuminate, deep dullgreen, not 
wavy, but uneven and very much wrinkled on 
the upper side, hardly scabrous at the edge, 
downy on the under side. The flowering stems 
are taller than those of any other species.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(7079) RHEUM RUAPONTIOUM, Linn; 
north of the Caspian. According to (Labour, 
cultivated largely near Lorieut, in the depart¬ 
ment of Morbihan in France, at a place called 
from that circumstance Rheumpole. Leaves 
roundish, ovate, cordate, obtuse, but little wavy, 
very concave, even, very slightly downv on the 
under side. Panicles very compact and short, 
always rounded at the ends, and never lax. 
11. rhaponticum , li. hgbriduni , It. compact urn, 
and hybrid varieties of them, are the common 
garden rhubarbs.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7080) RHEUM R1RE S seems to be so 
named from the Persian name Ribas, which is 
as frequently written Rewash, and which Elphhi¬ 


stone, Burnes, and other travellers notice as 1 i 
being highly esteemed by the Persians, and of fl’"n 

...... ii i . . 1 IlCoily Iiiiz om iv/uiniMi^ i/jviw v^* 

winch the stalk, an pre,>aml ».,««, of! Tl.e'root.of this plant are boiled in 
ways, and considered a great delicacy. Eng.Cyc. are rco |, one( ] by the natives of India 

(7Q8I) RHEUM SP1CIFORME, Royle, j disiac. In conjunction with litne-juic 
c Illu$t./ t 78, found on the northern face of j per they are used ns an external qppiiositiou for 
the Itimalayas. Leaves thick, leathery, cordate, j ringworm. (Lindley, Flora Medica.) — Eng. Cyc. 


find cucdvOa, a thorn), a genus of Plants belonging 
if) the natural order Aranthacece, It lias a regu¬ 
larly 5-parted calyx with small subulate bracts 
and bractlets; a hypocraieriform 2 lipped co¬ 
rolla, with a long slender tube, the upper 
lip narrow, the lower trifid, with equal seg¬ 
ments; 2 stamens inserted in the throat of 
the corolla, the anthers 2-celled, awnless, with 
one cell placed above the others almost in a line; 
a olavate capsule much compressed at the base, 
with the commissure of the valves in contact 
land seedless; the upper part 4-smled, or by 
| abortion 2-seedcd; the dissepiment complete, 
adnate; the seed ovale, bi-ccmvcx, augmented 
with hooks which are concave and obtusi.-- 
Em/. Gqc. 

{ 70,sh) Rll 1NACANTHUS COMMUMS. 
Sgn. Jlsticta N asuta, \Y uitk-flow kuing 
Jij'stkma. Iiinn. Ro.vb. Flora Judica , i. p. 
120. Rheede, ix. t. 60. 

Puleolii, R hi edf. Naga nmili, Tkl. and 

Kabooter kc jnr Hind. Ta\t. 

Jooi pnuec. lb: no- L'Xfwughuessy. p- 8. 

Rhinatunthas Cjtnjn/nn’n, is a native of the, 
continent of India, with opposite stalked broad- 
bmceolate obtuse leaves, above smooth, below 
a little downv, entire, from two to four inches 
long and from one to two inches, broad, and n 
ing surrounding the base of the ovary. 

mi:k, nnil 

by tiie natives of India as aphro¬ 
disiac. In conjunction with lime-juice and pep- 


blunt, red and netted beneath, and covered with 
stellate down on each side. Pedicels numerous. 


It is used also for the bites of venomous snakes, 
hence the Telinga and Tamul name Naga mulli, 


clustered, as long as the ripe fruit. Hie roots or jasmine of the cobra capclla. “Naga,” as 


i - r»/\ 





RHINOCEROS. 

Roxbugh inform* us, is prefixed to most of the 
native antidotes, ami occurs-very often in their 
writings,—“ like the ancient physicians of 
Greece and Rome those of India at this day 
make poisons and their antidotes a very chief 
part of their studies, but from the seeming inac¬ 
tivity of a very large share of them, we may 
safely conclude that their practice is equally 
frivolous with that of the ancients, and ought to 
he discouraged as much as possible, because at 
least they prevent the application of more effica¬ 
cious rcmidies.”—(/ Skamj/messy , pagt 4S1. 
R. Communis grow* “ spreading along the 
ground ( Riddell) ; and is found in the native 
gardens as a flower. The ilowers are sold along 
with those of Jasmine and the root used in 
medicine as an excitant.— Gen. Med:Top. p. 173. 

(7087) RHINOCEROS (the Greek p u/oK*ptos)> 
the name of a genus of Pachydermatous Quadru¬ 
peds, placed by Linnaeus in his order Rrula ; 
and by llliger in his order Mullungla , family 
Nasicornia. It has been a question whether one 
of the species, Rhinoceros unicoris, Linn. (It. 
Indicns , Cuv. and Desm) is not the DbD ^Rcem), 
or (Item), of Scripture (Numb, xxiii. 22 ; 
xxiv. 8 ; Deut., xxxiii. 17 ; xxxix. 9 10; Psalms, 
xxii. 21 ; xxix 6 ; xcii 10 ; Isaiah xxxiv. 7 ). In 
the Septuagint the word is translated m ovoKepajs, 
or Unicorn, except in Isaiah, wheicit is render¬ 
ed ‘ A5 pol (or the mighty or powerful ones). In 
the Trigurinc and Vulgate versions the word is 
rendered (Numb., xxiii *22 ; Job xxxix. 9, 15) 
Rhinoceros, vviih a note to the former, that 
others read Monoccros ; and in Soliem/lizcr's 
4 Physiea Sacra’ we have (Tab. 3L>) Numb., 
xxiii. 22. illustrated by a somewhat extra- 
a agant and exaggerated figure of a one homed 
Ithinocerous, with “ lteem : Rhinoceros’* below 
the plate. In the Bible “ Imprinted at London by 
Robert Barker, Printer to the K ing's most excellent 
Majestic'* (' Breeches Bible), the word used is 
‘ Unicom and k Unicorn* is the expression 
in the version now in use in our ehmdies. 
Some are of opinion that the lteem, or Heim, of 
Sci ipture were savage animals of the Bovine 
genus, and others that the word signified th° 
Oryx, observing that lteem is the Arabian name 
for a species of wild-goat or gazelle. The<e al¬ 
lege that the Lteem was two-horned. (Hent.xxxiii. 
1 7 ; Psalms, xxii 2 1.) 'The better opinion seems to 
be that the animal or animals intended to be desig¬ 
nated in most of the passages quoted, if not in 
all, was or were the Rhinoceros unicornis , or 
Great Asiatic oue-horued Rhinoceros. M. Les¬ 
son expresses a decided opinion to this effect ; 
and indeed the description in Job (chap, xxxix) 
would almost forbid the couclusiou that any ani¬ 
mal was ia the writer’s mind except one of sur¬ 
passing bulk and indomitable strength. It has 
also been doubted whether accounts of the 
Indian o vo$ aypioi (Wild Asses) given by Ctesias 
0 Indie.,* ed Bahr) were not highly coloured and 
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exaggerated descriptions of animals of this genu*?, 
and whether the Oros ivducos (Indian Ass) of 
Aiistotlc was not a Rhinoceros. 

The osteology of the various species of Rhino¬ 
ceros differs very considerably. The following 
differences appear on examining the skull of Hie 
two-horned species of the Cape: — 1. On its up¬ 
per surface the horizontal contour of the bones 
of the nose is rounded in the Cape species, and 
almost extravagantly so in R. simus, whilst in 
the one horned species it is pointed. 2. The 
principal differences in the profile relate to the 
form of the incisive bones, which in R . Indicm 
advance as far as the bones of the nose, and 
have above a particular apophysis : in R. Afri¬ 
can us and if. simus the incisive bones are each 
reduced to a small oblong piece. 3. On the 
lower suiface, besides the differences which 
result from the form of the zygomatic arches, 
the direction of the occipital crest, and 
that, which lhe difference of the incisive bones 
produces on the front of the palate, it may be 
observed that the series of molars is longer in 
R . Africanus and R. simus, ami that it converges 
anteriorly with that of the opposite side. 4. 
The posterior surface is demi-eliiptical, and high¬ 
er than it is wide in R. Indians , and rather wider 
than it is high in R. African ns and R. simus , in 
which last the occipital foramen is wider than it 
is high, whilst in R. Indicns those proportions 
are reversed. Tin? principal differences of the 
lower jaws are (besides the length which precedes 
the molars, which is much less iti R. Africanns 
and R. si inns than in R. Indicns), Lst, that the 
seiies of molars is longer in the African species ; 
2nd, that the rising branches are much less 
high ; 3rd. that the coronoid apophyses are much 
shorter, less pointed, and less directed forwards ; 
4th, that the dental branches are much more 
convex externally. The One-Horned Rhinoce¬ 
ros of Java (/i. Jaxnnus) resembles less, in the 
bones of the extremities, the R. Indicns , than 
does the 7f. African ns ; which, as Cuvier ob¬ 
serves, is remarkable. But in the skull the 
resemblance to that of R. Jndicns is striking, 
though there are .s’ill remarkable differences. 
The whole cranium, for instance, is less, and the 
zygomatic arches, the orbits, and the nasal bones, 
which terminate in a sharp point, are less deve¬ 
loped. We now proceed to give some account 
oft lie species of Rhinoceros : — Huff. Cyc. 

(7088) RHINOCEROS AFRICA N US. Cuv. 
(R. bicoruis , LinuC, is of a pale yellow brown ; 
horns unequal in length ; neck surrounded with 
a furrow at the setting on of the head ; eyes 
brown. Length 10 feet 11 inches. (Smith ) 
The hide is pale yellowish-brown,, with tnrtt&i of 
purple upon the sides of the head and muzzle; 
the groins flesh-coloured ; eyes dark brown ; the 
horns livid-brown clouded with green ; the hairs 
on the tip of the tail and, the margins of the ears 
deep black.— Rug. Cyc . 




RHINOCEROS 8UMATRENSIS. 

(7089) RHINOCEROS LNDICUS (2i\ «»jf- 
conus, Linn.) lias a single horn on the nose. 
Skin linked, very think, of a dull deep purplish- 
gray, marked with sub-elevated, rounded, and 
other inequalities, and remarkable for the deep 
folds which it forma behind and across the 
shoulders, and before and across the thighs, &c. 
There are a few stout, stiff, horny, and smooth 
hairs on the tail and on the ears. The species 
inhabits the East Indies, especially beyond the 
Ganges. It is recorded as having been found 
iu Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-China. Shady 
forests, the neighbourhood of rivers, and marshy 
places are favourite localities. Their ordinary 
food consists of herbage and the branches of 
trees. The flesh is said to be not unpalatable, j 
— Eng. Cyc. I 

(7090) RHINOCEROS JAVANUS (Cuviei)j 
has one horn ; folds of neck obsolete ; sen- j 
tides of the skin angled at the margin, con- j 
cave in the middle, and furnished with a few : 
short bristles; margin of the ears and under! 
side of the tail hairy. The marks of distinction j 
afforded by the folds of the external covering! 
were less evident than those afforded by the form 
of the body and the attenuated head ; but the 
folds on the whole appeared less rough or pro¬ 
minent than in R. Indicm. This animal is gre- j 
garious in many parts. Dr. 11 or* fie Id .states that j 
it is not limited to a particular region or climate 
but that its range extends from the level of the 
ocean to the summit of mountains of considerable 
elevation. Dr. Horsfield noticed it at Tangling, 
near the confines of the Southern Ocean, in the j 
districts of the native princes, and on the summit j 
of the high peaks of the Priangan regencies, ltd 
prefers high situations. This species is the Warak j 
of the Javanese, the Badak of the Malays and J 
of the inhabitants of the western j arts of Java. 
(Horsfield, ‘Zoological Researches in Java. 1 )— 
Eng. Cyc . ' 

(7091) RHINOCEROS KEITLOA (Smith); 

is ofa pale brownish-yellow colour ; the two horns | 
subequal in length, the anterior one cylindrical, ! 
the posterior ouc compressed ; anterior part of! 
the upper lip produced and acuminate. Dr. j 
Smith remarks that the only species vet known j 
with which the present could be confounded is j 
the R . bicornis of authors There are however, j 
he observes, many and marked differences be- j 
tween them, of which the following arc n iVw of 
the external and more palpable ones, in li. 
Kcitloa the two horns are of equal or nearly 
equal length ; in It. Africanus the posterior in 
neither sex is ever much beyond a thiul of the 
length of the anterior horn ; the length of the 
head in proportion to the depth is very different 
in the two. 

(7092) RHINOCEROS SUM AT REN SIS, 
On?. (R . Sumatranus , Raffles), lias four great 
incisors, as in the two preceding species, but 
hardly any fold on the skin, which is hairy ; a 


RHlZOPIIORACEdE. 

second horn behind the ordinary one. The first 
satisfactory indication of the existence of this 
species occurs in Pennant, who imagined that 
the two-horned 3pecies of Sumatra was identical 
with R. bicornis , the only African species then 
known. He quotes the following remark of Mr. 
Charles Miller, who was long resident in Suma¬ 
tra :—“ I never saw but two of the two-horned 
Rhinoceros; but I believe they are not uncom¬ 
mon in the island, but are very shy, which is 
! the reason they are but seldom seen. I was 
once within twenty yards of one. It had not any 
appearance of folds of plaits on the skin ; and 
had a similar horn resembling the greater, and, 
like that, a little turned inward. The figure 
given by Dr. Sparnnan is a faithful resemblance 
of that l saw 

The hide is rugose, covered with scattered 
stiff brown lmirs : folds on the shoulders and 
croup but slightly marked ; the skin generally 
rather delicate, and nearly without folds ; head 
rather elongated ; eyes small and brown; -pper 
lip pointed and curved downwards : ears small 
and pointed, fringed with black short hairs ; fiist 
horn limit, backwards, second smooth and py¬ 
ramidal, placed a little in front of the eyes. It 
is a native of Sumatra. — Enq. Ggr. 

(7093) RHINOCEROSES FOSSIL. The 
Fos.sil Rhinoceroses hitherto discovered may 
be divided into three groups—3, those with a 
true or bony septum narium ; 2, those without 
a bony septum ; and 4, those with incisor 
teeth. The greater portion of remains found 
in Northern and Central Europe and Asia 
belong to the first group ; those found 
in Italy belong to the second. The skulls of the 
Rhinoceroses belonging to the first group exhibit 
an essential difference when compared with those 
of the living species. Those of the former are 
longer and narrower in proportion ; the width 
between the orbits is less ; the bones of the nose 
are more elongated ; the di-c on which the 
anterior horn was seated is an oblong ellipse, 
whilst in It. bicornis it is a heinhphere. An 
analogous elongation exists in the place where the 
second horn was situated, whence Cuvjcr con¬ 
cludes that the horns of* the Rhinoceros with a 
bonv septum narium were very much compressed 
laterally. The same great zoologist remarks 
that in R. bicornis or R. AJricanns (Cape Rhino¬ 
ceros) the occipital crest is nearly over the occipital 
condyles, and the posterior surface of the occiput 
is nearly perpendicular to the axis of the head. In 
R. Jar,anus this surface is inclined forwards, 
which renders the distance from the nose to 
the crest shorter than that from the nose to the 
condvle in a proportion of 19 to 25.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7094) RHIZOPHORACE.®,* Mangroves, a 
natural order of Exogenous Pltfftts, natives of the 
shores of the tropics, where they grcj>w in the mud, 
and form a close thicket down to tjlie verge of the 
ocean. They are trees or shrubs, with simple 
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MllZOPHORA MAN (HA. 


RflODODEN DRON. 


opposite leaves, having deciduous iuterpetiohirv 
stipules. The calyx is adherent, with 4* 12 val- 
vate lobes ; petals 4-12 : stamens twice or thrice 
as many ; ovary 2-4-crlled, with two pendulous 
ovules in each cell. The fruit, is moiiospernml, 
imlehiscent, un owned by the calyx. Seed ex- 
aibuumious, embryo germinating: in the pericarp. 
There are 21 species and 5 genera. The baik of 
the trees is usually astringent, and is employed in 
tanning and as a febrifuge. The wood of several is 
described as being hard and durable.— Eng. Cyc . 

In the West indies, cordage is made of the 
bark of a species of Mangrove, w hich is hence 
called Hope; Mangrove. The coasts of the Bay 
of Bengal and of 1 he Indian islands abound in tut 4 
Mangrove, which is found also at the mouths of 
the Indus. Its bark has been used for tanning pur¬ 
poses, for which it is probably more suitable t han 
for cordage. — Hoyle. bib. PI. p. 301. The bark j 
of a small Mangrove tree Kanddia Rheedii from 
the mangrove swamps is used by the Tavoy 
women in dying red, but Mason thinks as a mor¬ 
dant.— Matson The following species of Rhizo¬ 
phora are the be.4 known forms of ihe order : — 
(7095) RHIZOPHORA GYMNOK111ZA. 
Itheede. 

Kayu api-api, Malay. 

Tlandcb kakora of the Delta of the 


bark is used for tanning leather.— Eng. Cyc. 
ThU tree forms a striking feature in the physical 
geography of the archipelago as it docs indeed 
' of all tropical countries, for a belt of it as deep 
J as the reach of the tide is always found wherever 
there is a shallow and muddy shore. The 
j ree which rises to the height of forty or fifty 
' feet is invariably found in such situations con- 
slituting a dense, and almost impenetrable forest. 

! Each tree stands in a cradle of its own root'- fiom 
S five to six feet high, bare at low water but at 
j high water covered so ns to give the appearance 
! of trees growing in the sea. The mangrove 
! jungle is the favorite resort of musquitos ami 
i crocodiles, and affords a convenient and almost 
j inacesible retreat to the pirate.-- Ontvfurd, //.26b. 
The Mangrove Dark of Rhizophora mangle, is 
med to dye chocolate color in the East and West 
Inoies. This was one of the colors introduced 
by Dr. Bancroft, and for the exclusive use of 
which he obtained an Act of Parliament. It is 
procured in plenty at Amman, Malabar and 
I Singapore in the East {^Lnmondi). Also, in the 
Indian Archipelago, it is used in tanning: its 
| wood gives a red dy c.— -Oraujurd, page 266. The 
| great length of the. seed of this species gives in a 
; very short time a \oung tr-e, for if the apex 
j from which the root issues is onlv stuck a little 


Danges. Rhizophora gymuorhiza grows to a 
considerable size where the spring-tides rise 
over it, as in the delta of the Ganges. The wood 
is yellow, hard, and durable. ; has a sulphurous 
smell, and burns with a vivid light ; is chiefly 
used by the natives for fire-wood and making 
posts for constructing their houses. The pith of 
the wood, boiled in palm wine or with fish, is used 
as food.--/?////. Cyc. Trunk generally dividing 
before it reaches the ground like a parcel of hop 
poles piled up in form of a cone ; the seeds hang 
down : from the apex proceeds the root *. attains a 
considerable magnitude in places over which the 
spring tides rise. 'Hie wood is of a yellowish 
colour, hard and durable ; its chief use is for 
burning and for posts with which to construct 
the houses of the natives. —Rohde M . 8. S. Jt 
is used for fuel in the Archipilago.— Crawfard . 

(7096) RHIZOPHORA M ANGLE Common 
Black Mangrove, It heed. 

Puk&ndel, Tel. Tam. j ManggL-Manggi, Malay. 

Oopoopoma, Beng. | Bhora, Bkng. 

Rhizophora Mangle , Bhora of the Delta 
of the Ganges, the common or Black 
Mangrove, is found abundant on the shores of 


I way into wcX soil or mud the leaves quickly 
! unfold at the opposite; end The wood is of a 
j dark reddish colour, hard and durable. Tin's 
| species is valuable from its properly of growing 
! in salt marshes subject to the influence of the 
i tide.— liuhde , M.8.8. 

| (7097) RHIZOPHORA ML CRON AT A, is a 

; species given by Dr. Wight. 

1 (7098) RHODANTHE. Composite. This 

plant is a native of the Swan River, and is said 
to be as beautiful an annual as has been introdu¬ 
ced into the English collections. It grows to a 
! large size, and is covered with innumerable blos- 
: sonis of rose and yellow colour ; when grown 
| from seed, the plants require to be continually 
| shifted into larger pots, and the blossom buds at 
j first pinched off; the shifting may be repeated 
five or six times until the plants have acquired 
J a shrubby character, when the flowers will all 
I expand, and continue in succession for some 
i time.— Riddell. 

| (7099) RHODODENDRON, a genus of 

I Plants belonging to the natural order Ericaceae . 
The species are evergreen shrubs, very commonly 
cultivated in English gardens arid shrubberies,and 


the ocean, and within the delta of the Ganges, j differing from Azalea principally in the stamen*, 
where it grows to a considerable size. The seed being TO instead of 5, in the corolla being com- 
of this species, which is from one to two feet panulate, not tubular, and in the foliage being 
long, very quickly gives rise to a young tree, hard and evergreen. The speeics are nearly re- 
and, as mentioned by Browne in his ‘ History lated to each other, and occur both in the New' 
of Jamaica, 5 if the apex from whence the root and Old Worlds. Thirty-two species of the 
issues be stuck only a lirtle way in the mud, the genus Rhododendron have been distinguished by 
leaves quickly unfold at the opposite end. The I)e Candolle in the seventh volume of his ‘ Pro¬ 
wood is dark-red, hard, and durable, and the dromus/ in 1839; the maximum of known 
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HI10D0DENDR0N. RHODODENDRON ARGENTEUM. 

species at tlic present time exists iu Asia ; for ,)—Booker Him. Jour. Vol : II. page 197. No 
commencing with Borneo mid other Malayan is-! rhododendron grows at Churra, but several «>pe- 


lands in the tropics of the southern hemisphere, 
and proceeding north, we lind them recorded in 
the mountain regions of all intervening countries 
that, have been botanically investigated, even to 
northern and extreme, arctic Siberia. As we 
proceed westward into Europe they gradually 
disappear, one only inhabiting S\vcd< n and Nor¬ 
way, Ji . Inppouicum, and that seems not to ex 
tend'to the western coasts No spec! s grows 
iu Mexico or near the coasts of Oregon or (Jali- 
loruia, and none iu the isthmus of P.uiama. 
Throughout ihe whole of Africa and Australia 
the genus is unknown, and it will be observed 
that it only enters the southern hemisphere 
tlnough the medium of the Indian Archipelago. 
Mr. (Jriltii.ii iu an exclusion to one mountain iu 


cies occur a little further north —Hooker H J. 
Vol II. page 282. On the hill above Choongtam 
village, in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker gathered, at 5 UO 
to 6000 feet, Rhododendron arbor earn and 
Dalhoiisi'P, which do not generally giow at 
Darjiling below 7,5-0 leer. Dr. Hooker 
collected here ten kinds of rhododendron, 
which, however, are not the social plants 
that they become at greater elevations. Still, 
in tlie delicacy and beauty of their flowers, 
four of them, perhaps, excel any other, they me 
R. Auckt audit , whose flowers are live inches and 
a half in diameter ; 11. Maddeni , R . Da/houa1# 
and R. Ed ye worth'd all \vhiti--11owercd bushes, 
of which the two first rise to the height of small 


trees.— Hooker, llim . Jour. Vol. II. p. 25. 
Jioot,an detected eight, species, and Dr. Hooker, j In the Tonglo mountains, in Sikkim in order 
during a very limited sojourn in Sikkim, and j of prevalence the trees were,-—the scarlet Rhu- 
notwithstanding great difficulties, was able to i dodeudron arboreum aid barbatum , the latter 
collect and describe a far larger number. These thirty to forty feet high ns large bushy tri es, 
facts would lead to the conclusion tout if the j both loade.d with beautiful flowers and lux- 
maximum of Rhododendrons be in Asm. their j uriant foliage ; li. Vatconeri . in point of foliage 
head ijuartors arc on the lolty ranges of the has- the most superb of all the Himalayan species, 


tf rn Himalayas, whet* the mild and moist atmos¬ 
phere is eminemly suited to their habits, ([dud- 
lev, J roc table Kingdom ; J)r. Hookin’, Rhododen¬ 
drons of the Sikkim liimulagu ) Within the last 
few years a number of species of t.iese beautiful 
plants has been found in the Himalayan Moun¬ 
tains by Dr. Joseph Hooker, who has described 
them in his ‘ Monograph of the Rhododendrons 


with trunks thirty feet high, and branches bear¬ 
ing at their ends only, leaves eighteen inches 
long : these are deep gieon above, and co\eicd 
beneath with a rich brown down. Next in abund¬ 
ance to these were shrubs oi Skintmtu , Lanrcohu 
Symplucox, and JIadrangea and there were still 
a few purple magnolias, very large Pyri> like 
mountain ash, and the Common English yew. 


of the Sikkim Himalaya.’ The most beautiful of j eighteen feet in circumference the red hark of 
these forms arc the E. Falconer! ; Dalnousim : j which is used in Nepal as a dye, and for staining 
R. Barbatum R. Laneifolium ; R. Wallichii, and ; tiie foreheads of Brahmins— Hooker. Him. Jour. 
R. Argentum* —Eng. Ggc ♦ Dr. Wight gives in his | Vol. I . p. 167. 

leones, Rhododendron arboreum, 10 i8-1 -t 1, j (7100) RHODODENDRON AN THROPO- 
formosum, 1202, grande, 1202, and Grillithia- j GON and it. SETOS l.’ M, two dwarf species with 
limn, 1203. Numerous varieties are to be pro- j strongly scented leaves occur at an dcvaiion of 
cured in Britain, those of R. ponticum, R. maxim- J 12,000 feet near Wallanchoon in East Nepaul.— 
nm, and R culaubieme ate the most robust ; A’N Hooker, Vol . 1 . p. 220 

hub rid tun obtained between the Indian and j (7101) RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM, 
American species isles i hardy ; R. ferry ineum | True Rhododendron, lias lanceolate leaves, acute, 
and R . kirmtum , dwarf alpine species ; R. cam - | silvery beneath, tapering to the base; peduncles 
panulatuniy a North Indian species.— Eng. Ggc. | and calyxes woolly ; segments of corolla 2-lobed, 
Rhododendrons arc very numerous at Laghep, j with cnmulating curled margins, capsule ID-eell- 
near Tumloong, and Dr. Hooker gathered, in j ed, lomentose. It is a native of the warmer 
two days, seeds, of twenty-four kinds. These j parts of India, and is one of the mo>t beautiful 
occurred in the following order in ascending, j of all trees, but too delicate to bear the open air 
Commencing at 6000 feet—1. R. Dalhousiae ; | in England. A steep ascent, iu the Ityott; valley 
2. R. vaccinioidcs ; 3. R. camellueflorum ; 4. R. in Sikkim, led through large trees of Rhododeu - 


arboreum. Above 8000 feet :—5. R. argen- 
te.um ; 6. R. Falconeri ; 7. R- barbatum ; 8. R. 
Campbelliae; 9. R. Edgeworlhii; 10. R. niveum ; 
11. R. Thomsoni; 12. It. cinnabarinum ; 13, R. 
glaucnm. Above 10,500 feet :—14. R. lana- 
tum ; 15- R. virgatum ; 16. R. campvlocarpum; 
17. R. eiliatum ; 18. It. Hodgsoui ; 19. R, 
campanulatum. Above 12*000 feet :—20. R. 
lepidotmn ; 2). R. fulgenB ; 22: R. Wightia- 
num ; 23. R. anthropogon ; 24. R. setosum. 


dron arborenm.-IIooJc. Him. Jour . FoLW.p. 190. 

(7102) RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM, 
Variety roseicm, this, a variety of i£. arboreum , 
grows to the height of thirty and forty feet in 
Sikkim.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol . I. p , 167.* 

(7103) RHODODENDRON ARGENTEUM. 
White flowered Rhododendron trees, are 
found in Sikkim, at an elevation of 8671 feet.— 
Hooker. Rhododendron argenteum id a tree 30 
feet high, having leaves very bcaittifttl in the 
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RIIODODEXDROX DAL1I0USLE. 


R1101)01)EX J)RON FUNICEUM. 


af-lmds, erect and silky, at. first envclojjed iti spreading folineeous lobes; corolla very large, 
jrge scales, so closely imbricated and so large 3-J- inches to I* inches long, ami as broad at the 
* to resemble the cones of some species of pine, mouth, campanulate, white, with an occasional 
le outer or lower scales broad and coriaceous, tint of rose ; in size and colour and general shape 
labrous, coloured (reddish-brown Mhe innermost almost resembling that of the white Bourbon 
nes oblong spathulate. pubescent. The flowers Lily, very frequently having the odour of the 
re 2 to li incites long, 2 to 2£ inches in diame- Lemon.— Eng. Cyc. 

:y. always white. - AV/. Cyc (7110) IHIODODENDROX FALCOXERI, 

(7104) RllODUDKN 1!()X AROMATICUM, a white flowered species, never occurring below 
loyle. Its leaves, ‘Malesfiir" arc in India employ- 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, is one of 
d in medicine.— Brag. Ph 222, The leaves of the most striking and distinct of the genus.— 
Hwdodmdron aron/a/icnm (of lioyle), are highly Eng. Cyc . It occurs in East- Nepal, where it 
ragraut and stimulating; they are brought from grows to a height, of forty feet with leaves ninc- 
’abul, and called Ta leaf nr. [Hoyle's Illustration*, teen inches long.— Hooker. YoJ . I,/?. 272. This 
>. 251M.— O' Skntrj/messy^ page 42a. species, in point of foliage, is the most superb 

(7 10*)) .RIlODODKN DltOX IIARBATL'M, i of all the ilimmalayan species, with trunks thirty 
i tree from 40 to fin feet, high, branched from j feel high, and branches bearing at their ends 
he base. Flowers of a moderate >ize, of a deep j only, leaves 18 inches long, These are deep 
nice or blood-colour. e •llrctod into a compact j g>ceu above and covered beneath with a rich 
dobose head, from 4 to 5 inches in diameter. ! brown down. — Hooker. 

I is one of the most beautiful of the Himalayan j (Till) RIIOI >()1>EN 1IOX HODGSON L Its 
pecies, and is readily distinguished by its hav j foliage is of a beautiful bright green, with leaves 
ng bristlv peiioles and numerous brandies llori- i sixteen indies long; Its bark is as delicate as 
crons aAlieir apices. —Hag. ( '//c. tissue paper and of a pale Ilcsli colour.— Hooker . 

v7 I or>) RlK )|)( )DEXDROX r \ M FA XT- y 0 f. \. P . 25 ). 

L \ II M is said to be Rhododendron anthropo- (7112) R11* )DODENDR()X L\NCIFOLT- 
rou. Don. or Rliododcmlmn aromat iemn. Wall. V. M is a shrub <> or 8 feet high ; the bark reddish, 
t vegetates on the (’ashmrre mountains; its papery, easily separating and falling off. 
leaves are oHieinal in Cashmere and Lahore, Itrnnclics spreading, tortuous, wrinkled, and 
where they are administered as errhine, to Jim- knotted: flow its <»f a moderate size, collected 
duet* sneezing.-— Thirfy-Jire yean iff /he East hy into a rather dense head at the ends of the 
Houig. p 335. The leaves are imported from branches; corolla of a rich purple colour.— Eng. 
Thibet, and Cashmere, under the names Jlarg-i- Cyc. 

lUdml and Jloo/a.% Cts/nneree, and art* used by (7113) RITODODKNDROX XIVALE This, 
the natives as a situH*— O'Shaaqhacssf/, p. 425. the most alpine rhododendron, spreads its small 
(7107) lMIODODKX DIM )N (INN ADA K- rigid branches close to the ground. — Hooker. 

I XI; M. 'The leaves of ( kC Kema kcehoong," Hun. Jour. Vtd. 11. pnge 1 35. 

Lepeha : lvema signifying Rhododendron) this (7114) 1MK )D( >DEN DROX FOXTICUM 
species alone is said to be poisonous ; and when is the species to which most of the varieties of 
used as fuel, it causes the face to swell and the English gardens belong. The leaves are oblong- 
eyes to inflame; of which Dr. Hooker observed lanceolate, glabrous on both surfaces, attenuated 
several instances — Hooker. towards the thick petioles, with a streak on the 

(710S) KIIODODENDROX CIIRYSAN- upper surface and of a wide lanceolate form, 
THEM has acute leaves attenuated at the base, raceme* short and corymbose. Jt is a native of 
oblong, glabrous, reticulately veined, and of a Asia Minor in Fontus, and of Gibraltar, Spain, 
rusty colour beneath; flowers and buds clothed and the Caucasus, in wet places, in beech and 
with rusty tomentum; pedicels hairy; calyx alder coppices. The corolla is large, purplish, 
hardly any; segments of the corolla rounded; with ovate, acute, or lanceolate segments. r Xlie 
ovarium tomeutose. It. is a native of Siberia on calyx minute, A-tootlied, somewhat cartilaginous. 
Hie highest mountains, and of the Caucasus. At/oue time it was supposed that if was this 
The plant and its effects were first described by plant which rendered the honey of Asia Minor 
Gmeliu and Stelier, who mention it as used in poisonous, but it has been ascertained that the 
Siberia for the cure of rheumatism ; with us it is effect is really produced by Azalea Pontica .—• 
used in decoction as a substitute for colchicuin. Jfag Ci/c . 

—Ifag. Cyc . mm 1!1101)0DKXDROX PEXICEUM. 

(7109) RIIODODENDROX DALIIOUSLE Kanplml Hind. 

is parasitical on the trunks of large trees, espe- A common tree on the lower ranges of the Hi- 
cially oaks and magnolias. It lias large flowers, inalaya hill, the bark called Kaephui is brought 
three to seven, in a terminal umbellate head, the to Ajmere, from Delhie and Mirzapoor, and is 
spread of which is greater than that of the used as a rubefacient and sternutatory. Dr Irvine 
leaves. The calyx large, deeply-divided almost found Kaephui and pounded ginger, mixed, the 
to tiie base into five ovate elliptical very obtuse best substance with which to rub cholera pati- 
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cuts in promote reaction : one mnund costs five j 
Rupees. The fresh flowers are pleasantly acid, 
and are eaten by the hill men to quench their 
thirst during tlie ascent of the hills, the flowers are 
also made into a jelly. — Gen. Med. Top . p. 1 Lk 
(71 lfl) RHODODKNDItON VVALLIC1IL1 is 
a very distinct and handsome species, with lilac* 
coloured flowers. Its leaves arc ipiite unlike 
any Indian species, and the flowers in colour and 
si//* resemble those of the much cultivated R. 

/ } n ) t (icon ). - AW/ Cj/v. 

<7117) R liOD YM KX LA, is an ill-defined me¬ 
ntis of Algm, of the order Rhodymcniaeea*, and 
will probably be divided into several distiuet ge¬ 
nera ; many of the species, especially of iI k? sec¬ 
tion OatopInjUi .y arc among the most splendidly 
coloured of crimson and carmine .Ilya*. Other*, 
as A\ Howhrouifnut , are clothed in royal purple ; 
while others, like the sober dulse, of British 
coasts, Ii. Paluuifn, have often as much of brown 
as of purple in their attire. j 

(71 IS) It H< >DYM ION l AOF.K, an order of | 
/1hjn\ consist mg of purplish or blood red Sea- 
Weeds, with an expanded or filiform inarticulate 
frond, composed of polygonal cell*, orra>ionaIly 
traversed by a fibrous axis. — Ewj. Ct/c. 

Many of the IthodijnK'uiamc are valuable in an 
economic sense. ~R. pa/ma/a, the Dulse of Lug- 
lisb coasts, is collected largely in Scotland and 
Ireland, and forms an important article of diet. 
.Many of the Gracihtria are largely u*ed in the 
blast as ingredients in soups and jellies, and also 
as substitutes for glue. 

(71 I M) (Inicilaria spiuom. One of this order, 
(». spinoso, is the Agar Agar of the Chinese, 
and is largely collected both for culinary 
purposes, and as a component part of one of 
the stmutest Chinese glues. It has recent 1\ 
been imported into Kurland, and is occasionally 
used instead of carrageen moss in making jellies 
and blancmanges.. Ruff. 

(71-0) RiUMURB.' Rit mwi. 

Kawmul, Au\n. Reobarburo, It. 

Ta-hnviuwg. Chin. Jlhciim, L\t. 

Tahoan, Coni chin. Rawmul, IT: us. 

llhubarher, Dot. Ruibnrhn. Rout. 

Khubarbe, ihi. Rcwen, lies. 

lihabarber, (Ikk. Ruibarho, Sr. 

Uawuncheuee, Cu/.. Variattoo kahmg, Taw. 

11 IN 0. 

Rheum, Radix, Root , of an undetermined spe¬ 
cies of Rheum, Linn-, of R. palmutum, L. 1>. and 
of R. undulation. The name Rheum is derived 
from the of Dioscorides ; but his descrip¬ 
tion does not well apply to modern Rhubarb. 
This wav, however, known to Paulus .Egineta, 
Jo*. Tim Arabs were acquainted with several 
kinds, as Indian, Khornssauee, Chinese (Iheir 
renvnul .sin!). The Persians give reon ns the 
(ireek synonyme of their rawmd y which is Rhu¬ 
barb, ami of w hich the plant they say is called 
ribas. .Rhubarb is no doubt the rootstock of a 
species of Rhcum^ but the species is still un- 
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known. Dr. Boyle, after giving (Him. Rot. p. 
3 14—31 S) an account of the commerce of Rhu¬ 
barb, stated that. “This would bring the Rhu- 
i barb country within 05° of K. long, and 35° of 
N. latitude, that is, into the heart of'Tibet. As 
no naturalist lias visited this part, and neither 
seeds nor plants have been obtained t hence, it is 
as vet unknow n what species yields the Rim*' 
barb.” This .seems now the- general opinion. 
Sievers, an apothecary sent in 1 7HO by the Rus¬ 
sians to investigate the subject, had previously 
said, that‘ fc his travels had satisfied him that as yet 
nobody, that is, no scientific person, has yet seen 
the true Rhubarb plant.” Dr. .Fischer when in 
London, subsequent to the above publication, in¬ 
formed the author that all the information ob¬ 
tained of late years in Russia, only confirmed 
what, was previously known, that Rheum pulmn- 
htm is not tli<! species, but. that t.lic genuine plant 
is a small one with roundish denticulate leaves. 
So, more recently, Calati, apothecary in the Rhu¬ 
barb factory at kiarhta, says: All that wo yet 

know of the Rbubaib plant, or its orgin is de¬ 
fective and wrong; every sacrifice to ^obtain a 
true plant, or the seed, has bum in vain; nor 
lias the author b<*en enabled to obtain it A’ Dr. 
Falconer entered Tibet from the side of (‘ashmen*, 
and proceeded as far as the Muztah range, or 
about long. 77° L- and hit. 3(5°, a region where 
Rhubarb is sent as a present, to the Chief Ahmed 
Shah from the true Rhubarb country, but was 
unable to learn anything respecting commercial 
Rhubarb. I lc* discover* d new species of Rheum, 
and obtained specimens of genuine Lxtraet of 
Rhubarb ossffre/t-rctetntd, or Rhuharb-juicr, a 
name which he as well as Dr. Royle found ap¬ 
plied in nortb-wesj India to (iamboge. He also 
j found Rhubarb-root employed there as a yellow 
i dye. Some information might probably be pro- 
! cured respecting .Rhubarb from the traders to 
l pper Asssm. 

( 71 - 1 ) tttnntnn Liam. Knneandria Manor/. Lina. 
Flowers complete ; perianth petaloid, R-parteil, 
with (*(|ital segments. Stamens usually !), insert¬ 
ed in pairs into the base of the 3 outer seg- 
j incuts, and singly into the 3 interior ; filaments 
( subulate ; anthers versatile. Ovary triangular, 

| l-cell(*(l. Ovule single, basilarv, ortholropous. 

! Styles 3, short, rell(*xed. Stigmas 3 entire, sub- 
| discoid, spreading. Aebamimn 3 cornered, broad- 
; lv winged, supported by the withered perianth 
| at the base, Seed erect, triangular. Kmbryo 
straight., antitropous, in the axis of farinaceous 
albumen. Cotyledons flat, radicle short, superior. 

Herbaceous plants, with perennial and branch¬ 
ing rootstocks, which arc thick and succulent. 
Stem of most i to 10 feet high, except in No. 
1 and 2. Leaves large, more or less cordate, wavy 
at the margin, sheathing at the base, either ail 
radical, or where cauline, alternate. Inflorescence 
paniculate, or spieato-rnce mose. The species 
arc valuable not only on account of their root- 
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stocks or Rhubarb, but also from the agreeable 
mlitv of their leaf-stalks, employed for making 
icrbets, tarts, &e. They inhabit cold parts of 
[he world, as the southern part of Russia, Siberia, 
fibet, the north of China and the Himalayan 
mountains, also Affghanistan and Persia. Hence 
ill may be grown in the open air in Europe, and 
several are so cultivated. As no species seems 
more entitled than another to be considered as 
yielding either the Russian or Chinese Rhubarb 
□f commerce, we shall briefly enumerate all, 
without describing any. 

With Spike-like Racemes . 

(7122) a . llhenm Spicciforme , Hoyle, (lllusfr. 
Himal. Bot. p. 818. t. 78.) Khcraug Bass and 
other places in Kunawar. Found by Dr. Fal¬ 
coner in Tibet. 

(7123) b . it. Moorcrofliannm, Royh\ (7, r. p. 
318. LiiulL Med. Bot. p. 350.) Niti Pass in the 
Himalayas. Found by Ur. Falconer in Tibet. 
Those two species differ in their inflorescence 
from the other described species. Their root- 
arc more dense in texture, and of a more yellow 
colour than those of Jl. JJmodiiuui 11. irMituuuu 
'The powder of both is of a light and bright yel¬ 
low colour. Ur. Falconer met with both in 
Tibet, and discovered another species of this 
group. It is probable that the commercial species 
will be found to resemble these, in habit, from 
being indigenous, like them in the elevated, arid, 
and cold regions of 'Partary. 

With Cow pound Racemes. 

(7124) c. JL emodi, Wall Bot. Mag. t, 3MKS 
R. Australia Don. Sweet FI. Hard. I. 2fl9. i\ees 
von E. Suppl. t. 31. A. ami B. Hindi. FI. Med. 
p. 354. 

(7125) d. R. H'ebbiunnw, Jloyle, l c. p. 8'K. 
t. 78, a. Choor Mountain. j\ili Pass. This 
yielded tin* Rimbarb submitted to experiment by 
Mr.'ruining, d rams. Med. Soc. (dale. iii. p. 431b 

(7120) c. R. Ribes, Linn. Dili. Kith, t J5S.P 
192. Aw. Mus. 2. t. 49. Ribas and rh ash of 
the Aflghans and Persians, niueli celebrated 
among them, and much esteemed on account of 
the agreeable acid of its leafstalks The root is 
said to be rawtatd. It is the Riwas of Serapion, , 
who mentions it as making a good sherbet. It 
is said also to be found on the mountains of 
Syria. 

(7127) /. 7i. llhaponticum I Ann. Alpin Rha- 
])ont, i. t, 1. Nees von E. 113-14-15. Borders i 
of the. Euxine, and on the north of the Caspian ; 
♦Sea. Deserts near the Volga, and in Siberia, as it J 
is known to yield Siberian Rhubarb. Supposed 
to have yield* d the Rhabbanim of the ancients. 
Cultivated in (ireat Britain on account of its 
stalks, and extensively at Banbury on account of 
its roots, and also at Rlnuiinpole near Loricnt, in 
the department of Morbihan in France. 

(7123) g . li. crassinervium Fincher. Sent from 
St. Petersburg^ to the Apothecaries’ Garden at 


Chelsea. Roots large, and said to have the colour 
and odour of Turkey Rhubarb. 

(7129) h. R. lencorrhizam Fallas R. nnnum, 
j Strrers. Ledebour, 11. PI. Ross. H 492. Found 
in the deserts of the kirghis, and South of 
’Siberia, and Altai Mountains. 6aid to yield 
| 11 lute or Imperial Rhubarb . 

(7180) i. R. Undulatnm , Linn . A mam. Acad. 

| iii. t. 4. isecs von li. I IB, 117- St. and Ch. 177. 

; Hindi. FI. Med. p.35 7. A native of Siberia, 
i i artary, and China ? Seeds of what was called 
; the genuine Rhubarb plant wen* given to Jkauw 
Boerluiave by a Tartavain mtuelumt, and these 
i seeds produced this species and Jl. palmntnm , 

, both of which arc admitted as officinal in tin* D. 
P. This is said to be cultivated in Franca as one 
of those y ieiding French Rhubarb. 

(7131, j. R. Gas pic tun, Finch. (Caspian .Shores 
and Altai Mountains Hindi, p. 557. 

(7 1 32) /•. R. Compact mu, Linn. Mill. Diet.. 2 l S. 
Nees von H. 121. A native of ( hinese 'Partary, 
said to yield some of tin* Rhubarb cultivated in 
Fram e, which forms a lair imitation. \ allied 
in Britain on account of its stalks. 

I 7 133)/. R. Pa/ma/nm Lieu H. lb This species 
easily distinguished from the others by its 
roundish, cordate, half palmate leaves, with ihe 
lobes also deeply cut. Root large, branched, 
brown externally, of deep yellow internally. Sup¬ 
posed to be a native of the mountains of Mongo¬ 
lia near the great wall of China. 1 lie s*e»H o<* 
this wen* received by Iv. Boerluiave with those of 
li nndnlal mn as those of tin* genuine Rhubarb ; 
audit is thought, whim cultivated in I ’mope, lo 
resemble ( hinese-Rmssian Rhubarb more closely 
than any other kind, in taste, odour, internal 
M.rueilire, and the action of some chemical re¬ 
agents. 

(7 I 3 I i m. R. Hybrid nm. Murray, is a doubt (til 
species, but is remarkable for the great size of 
its roots as cultivated both on the (Continent and 
iii this country. 'Phis plant with R. Rhnponti- 
cum, compaction, and emodi, with hybrids fioin 
them, are those most eommoly cultivated in great 
Britain on account of fla ir stalks. 

The greater part of the Rhubarb of commerce 
grows in Chinese 'Partary, on the mountains and 
plains surrounding Lake Kokonor (Pallas and 
Lr/(man ), especially in the pro\ iucc of (biiouu 
tor Kansu ? Calutc) and is gathered in summer 
from plants of six years of age. M hen dug up, it 
is cleansed, peeled, cut into pieces bored through 
the centre, strung on a string, and dried in the 
sun. In the autumn it is brought to 8dniu, where 
Buchanan traders icside, and from thence sent 
to the Russian frontier town of JviaHna, and to 
Pekin, Canton, Macao. Considerable can* is 
bestowed at the Russian factory in examining 
and separating the good from the inferior pieces, 
also from impurities ; and in pariugthe Rhubarb 
to remove remaining portions ot the bark, also 
the upper part of the root, and in perforating all 
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pieces so as to examine their interior ; because oil, often some ot' it still remains adherent 
many, though sound externally, soon decay in- ! the roots are, besides, of less uniform gooi 
ternally, from the rapid (Irving it. is thought. 1 quality than the Russian. Externally or a dul 
I)r. Royle, however, found most old roots of i er yellow ; many of the pieces heavier from he 

H. Webbiaiium more or less decayed. It is col- 1 ing more compact, the reticulation less regular 

leeted iu quantities of 4 ’,00U pounds before it | and of a yellowish-brown colour. 3. A thin 
is imported into the European parts of Russia, j variety has lately been described by I)r. l\ unde 
and is packed iu bags, and placed where theie is the name of Canton Slick Rhubarb, This is ii 
a free current of air, afterwards in chests. cylindrical pieces about two indies long, am 

(7135) Kantian, called also Turkey Rhubarb , from I to three quarters of an inch in diameter 
but which in Russia is called Chin rat- Rhubarb, j These are probably produced iu the mountain 
is imported into the frontier town of kiachta, and which hound China, as those of the province o 
thence sent to Moscow and Sit. I’eterslmrgli, i Sediutm, and perhaps of Kansu, 
whence it is distributed to iho rest of Europe. I <7138) Siberian Rhubarb. Small qunnt.itit: 
It varies in shape, being irregularly roundish, j of this kind have been imported by -Mr. Taber 
and angular, from the bark having been shaved and have been proved to be those called In 
off with a knife ; some pieces are cylindrical, a (Iras.sinau and others Siberian Rita pan tic Rout 
few flatfish, many of them pierced with holes. This occurs in long, thin, almost .cylindrical o 
Externally smooth, of yellow colour ; internally, i spindle shaped pieces, decorticated and perioral 
the texture is rather dense ; fracture une- ed bv a hole. Colour, externally pale yellow, in 
ven, irregularly marbled wit h white and j lernnlly brownish yellow, or reddish white. Odou 
red veins, having a strong and peculiar and taste of good Rhubarb, but weaker ; docs no 
•lightly aromatic odour, a hitter, rather, feel gritty. l>r. l’creira compares it with Englisl 
astringent taste, feels gritty when chewed, tinges j Slick Rhubarb (v. l\ J. iv. 448 and 500). It ha: 
the saliva yellow, and produces a powder of a since been proved (l\ J. vi. p. 74) that tin 
bright yellow colour. Mr. Qucckctt obtained Jiliuburb cultivated at Banbury is yielded In 
from 35 to 40 per cent, of rapliides, or oonglo- j the same species, that is Rheum Rhapontiam 
merated crystals of oxalate of lime, which are j (7131)) Himalayan Rhubarb. This is pro 
situated within the cells, and which are the cause j duccd by different species, is of very differ 
of the grittiuess experienced when Rhubarb blent quality. That yield, d probably bv It 
chewed. j AloorcraJtianum , given to Dr. Royle by Majoi 

(7136) Buchanan Rhubarb, which makes its j Hearsay, the companion of Mr. Moorcroft, was 
way to Vienna by Brody and Nisehny, seems, of a bright but light yellow'colour, and, as state.: 
from specimens and information afforded by Mr. j by Dr. Royle in 1827, appeared both in sensi- 
Faber to Dr. Pereira, to bo the inferior kinds j ble qualities and medical virtues to equal the 
of the above Rhubarb, and which, as inferred by i best Rhubarb that he had ever seen”. (Tran*. 
the latter, would be burnt, if presented to the | Med. Soc of Calcutta, iii. p. 431).) The Kim- 
Russian authorities ; it therefore finds its way \ barb of R. U'ebhianum was tried by Dr. Itovh 
into Europe by other channels. It is interme- I in both the Military and the Civil Hospital at 
diate between the Russian amt the Chinese Kbit- Saharunpore, and found to be of very good qita- 
barb, and generally ot interior quality. • lily. Some of it was subsequently submitted by 

(7137) Chinese, sometimes called Rust India the Medical Hoard to the late Air. Twining, I’m 
Rhubarb, consists ol two or three varieties, experiment iu the General llo>pital at Calcutta. 

I. One called by Dr. Pereira Dutch trimmed, or After trial iu 13 cases, lit; reported that iu closes 
Batavian Rhubarb, and, according to the shape, of 9j. or dr. .', it has a good purgative effect, 
called Flats or Rounds iu the trade, is closely operating nearly as freely as the best Turkev 
allied to, and is derived, with very little doubt, Rhubarb ; and,’further, that the effects of stnail 
from the same sources as the Russian Rhubarb ; doses of the icimdy. as a tonic and astringent, 
some of which, as mentioned above, finds its way are highly satisfactory ; also, that it is very 
to Canton, and is thence imported into Europe, efficacious iu moderate doses for such cases as 
or first into one ot the Indian ports, and thence Rhubarb is generally used to purge.” Altera 
re-exported to Europe. It resembles the above further trial iu 4 other cases of Diurrhma, he re¬ 
in appearance, as the cortical portion appears to ! ports, " If further experiments should confirm 
have beeu sliced off, and not scraped. The holes the efficacy of the llimalaut Rhubarb in such 
with which the pieces are perlorated often con- eases, the acquisition of this remedy to the Ma- 
taiu witliiil them pieces of the string by which , teria Mediea of this country w ill he of the utmost 
they had been strung together. 2. Another variety j importance” (1. e. p. 445)’. This Rhubarb differs 
which is more particularly called Chinese Rhu- | much iu appearance from that of commerce. 
barb, also, half trimmed, is distinguished from i The bark, of a brownish colour, has not 
that called Russian, as being irregular iu shape, i been taken oft'. The texture is radiated, ra- 
never angular, but the edges rounded, as if the ! ther spongy, the colour a yellowish brown, 
bark, instead of being sliced, had been scraped I the powder of a dull brownish-yellow colour, 
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with Jit tic aroma (but when fresh dried, the 
the root was described as aromatic by Mr. 
Twining) with a bitter and rather astring¬ 
ent taste. i>r. Hoyle selected the brandies of the 
roots, for he fouud the toot-stock generally decay¬ 
ed in the centre. They weie cut into sho t 
pieces, and slung upon a string for the facility ol 
diving. Some of the Himalayan Rhubarb is 
probably yielded by it. Kuiodi, perhaps by other 
undiscovered species of Nepal, and of the passes 
towards ilootaii. Their value must be decided 
by their medical effects in the cases for which 
they are suited, and not by their differing in ap¬ 
pearance from the roots of other species. 

17110) Emjli&h Rhubarb. This is cultivated 
at Banbury, iit Oxfordshire, to the extent, of twen¬ 
ty tons annually, and is the produce of Rheum 
llkapouticum (o. 1*. J. vi p. 75). It is the kind 
frequently sold by men dressed up as Turks as 
Turkey Rhubarb. The species vary in shape, 
some being ovoid, others cylindrical (Eut)Hxh 
Stick Rhubarb), smoothed externally, ami rubbed 
with a yellow powder; light rather spongy, with 
a reddish hue. it is rather mucilaginous in taste 
and a little astringent. Its odour feeble, but 
unpleasant, it is supposed that much of tins is 
employed for adulterating the Asiatic Khubaib 
when in a powdered state (v. i\ J. vi. p. 71 and 
76.) A variety of analyses of Rhubarb have been ' 
made by diiferent chemists, but with such vary¬ 
ing results, that l)r. Sehlospergcr ami lhcppiug 
say that “ not one satisfactory analysis is to be 
met with.”- -Ropte. 

The extent of country from which rhubarb of 
one kind or another is actually collected, accord¬ 
ing to Christison, stretches from Eudall, in 77! 
East longitude, to the Chinese province of Shen¬ 
si, 29 degrees further East, ami from the Sue- 
chuu mountains, in north latitude 26 degrees, 
nearly to the frontiers of .'Siberia. 21 degrees 
northward. The best rhubarb is said to come 
from the very heart of Thibet, within 1)5 degrees 
east longitude and .‘Jo degrees north latitude, 
500 or 61)0 miles north of Assam. The price of 
Chinese rhubarb is infeiior to that of Rus-ia or 
Turkey. It varies in China from ‘53 dollars per 
picul upwards, and about J,5()0 piculs are 
annually expoitod, on an average at 500 dollars 
per pieul. In 1.8 IT, 2,077 piculs were shipped 
from Canton for Great Britain; and of 05,701 
lbs. imported in ISM, 43,610 lbs. were brought 
from China, 8,210 lbs. from the Philippines, 
7,204 lbs. from the East Indies, and 33,710 lbs. 
from the United States; only 1,462 lbs. were 
brought from Russia. The imports from the 
East ludies, have decreased more than 70 per 
cent, in the last twelve years, as compared with 
the preceding. The wholesale prices arc, for round 
rhubarb, 8d. to 3s. per lb. ; flat, 6d. to 3s. 3d. 
per lb.; Dutch trimmed, 6s. to 7s. per lb.; 
Russian, 13s. to 13s. 6d. per lb. In 1831, 
Du gland imported 133,462 lbs. from the East 
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India Company’s 

possessions 

, and C.901 lbs. 

Russia. In 181 

i, only 71,2 

US lbs. came from 

the Hast. From 

China we 

received, in 18 13, 

172,882 lbs. 



The quantities of rhubarb 

on which dutv of 

Is. pe*r II). was 

paid in the six years end- 

ing 1840, Were as 

follow: - 


East Indian. 

Foreign. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1 S35 . 

. 32,515 ... 

. 10,047 

1836 . 

, 36,836 ... 

. 7,752 

1837 . 

. 44,009 ... 


1838 . 

. 37,026 .. 


1831) . 

. 22,575 .. 

. 12,525 

1840 . 

. 16,745 .. 

. 22,203 

The English imports and 

consumption of 

rhiilmrb are thus 

staled in the Pharmaceutical 

Journal :— 




Imports. 

Consumption. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1820 . 

102,621 . 

. 32,936 

1831 . 

140,395 . 

. 40,124 

1836 . 

122,112 . 

. 44.168 

IS 11 . 

95,701 . 

. 67,877 

1846 . 

427,69 1 . 

- 0 

1847 . 

305,736 . 

. 0 

1 s IS . 

1 16,i 05 . 

. 0 

] s i y . 

91,914 

0 


The rhubarb brought into Siberia grows wild 
in Chiu.se Tartary, especially in the province 
Gausuu, on hills, heaths, and meadows, and is 
generally gathered in summer from plants of six 
years of age. When the root is dug up, it is 
washed to free it from eaitliy particles; peeled, 
bored through the centre, strung on a thread, 
and dried in the sun. In autumn all the dried 
rhubarb collected in the piovinee is brought in 
horsehair sticks containing about 200 lbs., to 
Sinin it he residence of the dealer-), loaded on 
camels, and sent over Mongolia to Kiachta, and 
the ports and capital of China.— Simmmtt/x. 

(7141) RHUS, the name of a genus of Plants 
belonging to the mutual order Antictmliuceve, 
and to the tribe Sutnuchiueve. One of the spe¬ 
cies, li. co tin its, appears to have been known to 
Pliny, who refers to ils dyeing properties, anil 
its place ol growth, tlrn Apennines, under 
ilie name of Cotiuus. This genus has an 
extensive geographical range, from the south of 
Europe to the Cape of Good Hope. It is also 
found in Asia and Norili and South America. 
Most of tlie species arc poisonous, hut they are 
much cultivated as ornamental shrubs, especial¬ 
ly oil account of the beautiful red colour of their 
leaves in autumn. .Many of I hem arc used also 
for the purposes of dyeing and tanning; as an 
astringent principle, to which is frequently add¬ 
ed an acid, is common to the whole genus*. The 
genus R/tut has the following characters:— 
Flowers bisexual, or polygamous ; calyx small; 
persistent, 5-partite; petals 5, inserted under 
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1 he margin of the disc,, imbricate in esti¬ 
vation ; stamens 5, hypogynous; ovary 1-celled, 
sessile; fruit, a dry drupe; seed solitary, exal- 
humiuoits; radicle opposite the hiiuni, and bent 
downwards along the edge of the cotyledons. 
Leaves alternate, simple, or compound ; panicles 
axillary or terminal. De Candolle enumerates 
about IMl species, to which other writers have 
made additions, but there is reason to believe 
that many of the new species are merely varie¬ 
ties* We shall here enumerate only a few of 
those which are of interest on account of being 
cultivated, or their uses in medicine and the 
arts. Dr. Wight gives R/nat Jiucki-Auwla, 
5(51 ; lloxkuryhii , 561, semialata , var. 0 Jiox - 
burc/hit, 561 ; succedanea. 560. 

(7142) KM US COP ALLIN A, Gum-Copal 
or Mastich-Leavcd Kims. Leaf glabrous above, 
slightlv pilose beneath, 5-7 pairs of leaflets and 
an odd one, lanceolate and entire; petiole wing¬ 
ed and jointed ; root creeping ; flowers yellowi-h- 
green, diocoeous. It is a native, of North 
America from New Jersey to Carolina. 


i curable* of good size, be one of considerable 
value.— Might . 

(7146) 111 1US GLARUA. Smooth-Leavei 

Sumach. Leaf like the last, but broader am 

glabrous. Branches also glabrous, bruit red 

covered with silky hairs. This species, as wel 

as another named 11. viridifolia is considered In 

*' . 

some botanists as only a variety of It. iyphina 
Like the last, this species is abundant in Nortl 
America, over-running sometimes a whole dis 
triet, ami forming a troublesome weed. Its frui 
is very sour, but may be eaten with impunity 
Bees are very fond of the blossoms. 

(7147) 1MIIJS LI Cl DA. 4 f.rehixti r ack.is 
S hining leaved Sumach, introduced from the 
(’ape. Riddtd! 

(7 148) RHUS RADIO AXS, Rooting Poison- 
Oak, or Sumach.— Leaf one pair of leaflet* 
and an odd one, odd one petiolated, glabrous 
entire. A native of America from Cniiadi 
to Georgia. Its climbing habit., combiner 
with tin* beautiful red colour of tin* leaf duriiiL 
decliue of the year lenders it one of the most 


(7143) HI I US COltl A H I A, Hide, or Elm- 
Leaved Sumach. 

Shuinuk Pkhs. | Tmntum, Ai:\a. 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine, and the 
south of Europe, about ft or 10 led high, divided 
into numerous irregular brunches. All parts of 
this plant arc inodorous, but have a styptic taste; 
to the abundance of tannic acid it owes its pro¬ 
perties and value in the. arts; M. Tromsdorf has 
found in the berries a large quant ily of bi malatc 
of lime.— O'Shanyhm'HX!/, png? i s;J. Leaf 5-7 
pairs of villous leaflets, elliptical, bluntly and 
coarsely toothed, petioles naked. Flowers in 
large loose panicles of a whitish-green. Drupes 
vilhms. This plant is a native of the sout h of 
Europe. It is extensively used for the. purpose 
of tanning, and it is said that all tin* leather 
made in 'Turkey is tanned with the bark of this 
species of Rhus. The fruit is acid and astringent, 
and the seeds arc often used as tonics for excit¬ 
ing the appetite.— -Eug. Gj/r. 

(7144) RHUS COT I NTS. Venus-Sumach, or 
Wild Olive. Flowers hermaphrodite, arranged in 
loose panicles of a greenisli-vellow colour ; leaves 
simple, entire. 'Phis is a very ornamental shrub, 
and is one of the European species, growing 
wild in various districts of the south of Europe. 
It is made use of, like many other of the species, 
for tanning, in Italy, and is called Scotino. The 
wood is used by the modem Greeks for dyeing 
won), which is said to he of a beautiful rich yel¬ 
low. It is frequently cultivated oh account of its 

brantv. 

v7145) MILS BECEPIENS. Wight Tkr- 
JlnvniAOE.f:, Ill. 75. 

Kat jjoovarasro ninrnm, Tam. 

A very fine close grained light coloured wood : 
judging from a branch specimen it must, if pro- 


pirtiiresque of American plants. It frequentlv 
abounds in the forests, where it may be seen co¬ 
vering the tops of the highest trees. It climbs 
up walls and rocks, and runs upon the ground 
with equal facility, thus covering everything 
within Ihr reach of its stems. De Candolle dis¬ 
tinguishes three varieties: R. rnh/arix, with a 
stem climbing by means of roots; R . rolabilis. 
climbing without roots ; and R. mirrorarpa , with 
fruit much smaller than the other two. Lila 
R. 'Toxicodendron it emits a juice which in- 
dellibU stains linen. It is eipially poisonous 
witli R. ct'HCHula. A detailed account of the 
effects of the genus R/ras may be seen in Pro- 
fessor Kalin’s ‘'Travels in North Amerira. 

(71411) RHUS TOXICODENDRON, com¬ 
mon Poison-Tree, or Poison-Oak.*—Leaf of 
one pair of leaflets and an odd one, with a petiole, 
iueiso-angulatc, pubescent ; flowers greenish. It 
I is found in woods, fields, and fences, in com- 
| mon with R. Radieanns in North America, 
| where they are botli known by the same name. 
| Many botanists eom-ider the two only varieties 
| of tin* same plain. This species is the type of 
j the genus Toxicotnutdroii of Toiirnelbrt. It was 
; introduced into England in 1640, and first 
grown in the Bishop of London's garden at 
Fulham. This species is that, which is mod 
frequently used in medicine. 'The less common 
j species of this genus cultivated in Britain are*— 
I li. ptindln (1 hvnrf Sumach), R. viridiffora (Green- 
Flowered Sumach), R. pentaphytla (Five leaved 
| sumach), li. snaveolcns (Sweet-Scented Sumach), 
and li. aroma lira (Aromatic Sumach). 

( 7 150) R TI US TYP11l X A, Fever-Rhus, or 
! Stag’s-Horn Sumach. Leaves with 8 Id pair 
| of leaflets and an odd one, lanceolate-acuminate, 
serrated, pilose beneath. There are two forms ot 
this plant : the one R. t. arborescent, in the form 


i 
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of a tree, from 10 to 25 feet in liciirht. ; the other 
R. t. J'rntewuH, shrubby, ami only from 2 to 10 
feet. high. 'Lite young shouts are e^ovewd with 1 
down, which, with iheir somewhat crooked and 
stunted branches, give them the appearance of 
young stags’-lmrns ; hence their name. 'The 
flowers arc. in dense spikes, at the ends of the 
branches, tin* pislillilVrons ones developing them¬ 
selves into woully drupes, which are very con¬ 
spicuous when ripe*. It is found in even part of 
North America, and its dai k-red leaves add much 
to the beauties of an American autumn. The fruit 
of this plant is exceedingly sour, and on this 
account, it, is frequently called vinegar plant, and 
is even used in some pails as a substitute for 
vinegar. 

[1 15 1) Kill’S VKX KNATA, Poison Suutaeh, 
or Swamp Sumach. Leaf f»-7 pair of leaflets, 
almost glabrous, cut ire, lanceolafc-actiminate, 
reticulated beneath. Fruit, white. It is a nati\e 
of North America from (Canada to ('avoluia, and 
also in swampy districts in Japan. This plant 
is exceedingly poisonous, so \ indent that it. is 
said to ailed some prisons by mereh smelling 
it. A touch will sometimes produce violent, in¬ 
flammation. It is a beautiful shrub, and well 
worthy of cult i vat ion, but, "Teat care should be 
taken lo prevent its being carelessly handled. 

(7 I 52)1! IllkS V KKNHMFFKA, Varnish-Rear¬ 
ing Sumach, or Japan Varnish-Tree. Feat with 
5-0 pairs of leaflets, all ovate, long, acuminate, 
entire, glabrous above, velvety beneath. It is a 
native of Japan and Nepaul. Its haves an* very 
large and beautiful, rendering it one of the hand¬ 
somest of shrubs. According to Thun berg. this 
is the. plant, which yields flic celebrated Japan 
Yarnisli. 

(7153) 111 I US YKUNIX, or VKIIMCIA. 
Chineses Varnish Tree. \Vh<*ii Mr. Fortune 
prepared to take up his late residence in China, 
bis attention was directed by the Calcutta Agri¬ 
cultural Society, to the Chinese varnish tree, 
llfttiH species, the wax-insect, tree, Fruxlmts 
species, and to the soap bean tree, Ctemlphnn 
species*, to the various trees valuable, for their 
fruit or timber and ornamental plants; but above 
all to the. green indigo (so called), Uhuinims 
species, which yielded a dye that was at that 
time attracting much attention in France, lb* 
says, the tree which yields the, Chinese varnish 


led with threat eare hjj the workmen who use it. 
Indeed after furniture is dry it is very unsafe for 
certain constitution* until it lias been in use for 
some lime and the smell entirely gone. A fiiend 
of mine Mr Jones. American consul at Foo- 
ehowddo, used some lurnitnie which had been 
hi q acred sonar time and was apparently quite 
dry and yet be was very ill for a lorn*; time from 
its elleels, so ill that In* thought he should be 
obliged to leave the country and go home:. 
And this is no solitary instance, for 1 have 
I known several persons sutler most severely 
from the same cause.— Forhntr $ />. 

I -Mi. Williams says, the beautiful appearance of 
tin* laeque, cd-ware of China owes its lustrous 
coloring to a composition of lampblack and 
the. clarified juice obtained from a species 
of sumaen, called Pfni* ! ent ix or f rruir/f/. 
Wood oils an* obtained from other plants of the 
same family, and the different qualities of lae- 
, qucivd-ware are owing to the me of these in¬ 
ferior ingredients. The real varnish tree is 
described by Dc (inignes as resembling the ash 
in its foliage and bark, it is about, fifteen feet in 
height, and furnishes the sap when seven years 
old, which is carefully collected from incisions in 
till! trunk opened in ihe summer nights. I he 
body of the wan* is wood partially smoothed, or 
pasteboard, upon which two or thru* coats of a 
composition of lime, paper, and gum are first 
laid and thoroughly dried and rubbed. The 
surface of the wood is also hardened by rubbing 
coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping it 
; oil* when dry. Two coatings of lamp black and 
wood oil, or in the finer articles, of lamp black 
and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, 
and after drying, the clear varnish is brushed on, 
one coaling after another, with the utmost 
(*are, in close and darkened rooms, allowing 
it to drv well between the several coats. 
The articles are then laid by to be paint¬ 
ed and gilded according to the fancy of custom¬ 
ers, afier which a last, coating is i**ivcn them. 
The varnish is brought to market in bimvnish 
| cakes, and reduced to its proper fluidity by borl- 
j ing ; it. is applied to many purposes of both a 
I varnish and paint, when it is commonly mixed 
j with a red or brown color. A beautiful fabric 
of lacquered-ware is made by inlaving the nacre 
of fresh and saltwater shells in a rough mosaic 


is a species of Rims which although producin'.*; 
an article of great value is extremely dangerous 
to use. The varnish is largely used in the 
country for giving a line polish to tables and 
chairs used in the houses of the wealthy. The 
beautiful lacquer wave so extensively exported 
from Canton to foreign countries ami which is 
so well known and justly admired, is produced 
by this tree. It has the valuable property of 
being less liable than French polish to be injured 
by a heated vessel which may be placed upon it, 
but it i$ very poisonous ami requires to be liand- 


of flow ers, animals }ire. into the composition and 
then varnishing it. Another kind, highly prized 
by the Chinese, is made by covering the wood 
with a coating of red varnish three or four lines 
in thickness, and then carving figures upon it in 
relief. The great labor necessary to produce 
j this ware renders it expensive. A common sub¬ 
stitute for the true varnish is the oils of theDry- 
andra, Jatropha, Croton, and other members of 
the liuphorbiaecous family, expressed from their 
seeds by a variety of simple machines, consist ing 
for the most pari of different applications of 
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»$fld*«re p^wcl oe poww&v, Umi #n^r^fnmMltMlfct 9^^ W>&* 
pnp*fc«£; >«#eriibig t»>jUe:.(*mg«ca^i*..^^^ 

w&i* tSjfctdsb. u4»b«. » t ji<i» fir«pwtioiMf .*WM ^IimmU^qC- .pilfer ,& 

<miwMo4wlf,« lK hM^oIv ad*. M &>*** M& W*#« M*»*bea^ Wt 

thicken, 4 U taken off aud poured .into,S*a,bkypi» uf^l^.-Moaa/tiUVwi^’^w 


vettels. ■ Jidiis4«* in tarj>entiw,,»*d litswvl 
as a varmsfo^hpv,clear .muuixed »vbh f ,<bffemdv 
coiat*;«it tleimul*jw*od>*OFk irom ,iujur$ for^it 
long tfm*, «b< 4 .focm*,^ go<4 pander’**4b<j 4fcftlh 
ed with -irouraai*, it forma. a deddishlio'OfK* 1 
varnish** (a otxhirv to prevent it» |»enet rating 
iutP'tke wood .wheu uwtll clear, ,awd fco .ioeiease 
tl»oiuatre, a prim fog. of Ifoie and bugs blood 
sirowareiLtOgatber into n paste is pn*» fously laid 
Qiu-HifriUmM*' MuliUe Kingdom, •Vol. Y.p. 121. 
(7134) 1UIU6 c Specie*. 
l>iou,!rtlJiyR,io»rM«i, Tam. | foickj amcl.1, 
j)r. Wight, ^ayt, Ups is U*<* cldoroxy lou dupnda 
of Buchanan au/jl Ainslie. An uudrseribcd name 
and judging; from the leaves, one nut retptir 


uel# W&hm Aftiq** 

South UmWiw* a«4> ,y T'bmo, 

speflies mb 1 aiefsuuwierated, by, JAudbtV ^Qpjfx^ 
w6wt„ .tl» ; (XJtiMOAUB.rice, a nallyp,s>f the $#4* 
0. lapfolia, Hvsperies bav,ii»gi>|4 ^abihdtpp South 
V meric*; aud {j. Jtfep/ilrusih cotumou in, $cpauL, 
But there are a Host of varieties kuo|W« in, the 
East; these, however,,, may for ad practical «pr r 
pose*, be resolved into,two Jduds—rthe upland 
or niomitfiin rice (0. Nrpn/ensi*, the O. ut plica, 
of Roxlmrgii), and the lowland or aquatic species 
(0 Htitiva). , - . 

Rice, the rliief food, perhaps, of one third 
of the Immaii race, jawsessps the advan¬ 
tage attending wheat, maize, and other guiins, 


svhtch nmclftarly those of a rims vcm-v ncaih alii- 0 | preserving pleatv during tin* fluctuations of 
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ed to Roxburgh’s It. Ruckiaiuela, but distinct. 
The qualities of the timber is unknown. The 
outer sap-wood is waitivlinc grained and lie.n \, 
apparently verv-imad ~~U~uiht. 

(7155) ItllVNClIORS All LAC US, a Shear 
water,occurs at SlUgon-e in the Tprai.— Hooker. 
Hint, four. Vol. I p 399. 

(715fi) KUYSICOSIA VESTITA, a lienntifiU 
purple-flowered leguminous plant with small 
t«hero»3 roots, is cultivated to some extent in 
the Khasia Hills, — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. IL. 
p. W- 

(7137), WtTZOMTS C1IINENSIS. The 
Chinese bamboo rat or chunk shu is found in 
the western .part of Kwangtuug.— William' 
Mifldle Kingdom, p. 237. 

<7458) KlllttOX. 

Ruben 5c Sale, Fit. 

Gnu. 

Mieet, (Jus. ffisn. 

A name given to silken bauds of various 
wid£hj|^ftud colours, much used for trimming 
bonnehq .cafcs, awl Other purpos.s. 'A'liey are 
bot h , {wftio and lowered, and are distinguished 
into qaeeetug, sptip, according to the naauner 
iu which,tW are made.— Faulkuer. 
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Bros, Mat.. 

TVidool, Mah. * 

MoUj, Gome, K.% J*p, 
Bcrmi(i?,l‘CR 8 . , 
Arroz, Pour. 

ReiffiA GUt. ’ " \ 1 Vrihi, SATtS. 

Choalot, Bor *! i ’ \# * AeN*, Spa. • 

Cbatrf, >i , * Y ,Ar »«s, Tam. ^ ., » 

This is <m<tof. ,thq ; jqpl^S^siSy ^dfugcfil 


and useful of gfrain,ocQ|>s,jmj^pi|pw>rt% tins grcajt r 


est number tjt hplbftn 
prevails iu Eaitera and, 
also a common article 
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trade, and is also susceptible of cultivation oil 
laud too low and moist for the product ion of 
most other useful plants. Although ruliivnted 
piiuei|Miliv within the tropics, it flourishes .well 
beyond, producing even heavier and better filled 
grain. The chief variety of this cereal is culti¬ 
vated throughout the torrid zone, wherever there 
is a plentiful supply of water, and it w,ill mature, 
under favorable circumstances, in the jihistem 
continent* as high as tjie 43th parallel of north 
latitude, and a* far south as the 38th. On, the 
Atlantic side of the Western continent, it will 
ilouiish as far north as latitude 3S degrees, and 
to a corresponding parallel south. On the 
Western coast of America, it will grow so £ir 
noilh as 4U or more degrees- Its general cul¬ 
ture is principally confined to India, Clii#^ Japan, 
Ceylon, .Madagascar, Eastern Africa, the South 
of Europe, the Southern portious of the United 
States, the Spanish Main, Brazil, and the XaUey 
of Parana and Uruguay. In 1S34,29,583 bags of 
rice were shipped from ALirauliam. At the Jp- 
dustiinl Exhibition ip London, in 1S51, tfipre 
were displayed many curious speciyieps ^P4 
varieties of lice, grown without irrigation, pt 
elevations of three thousand to six thqu^ppd 
feet on the Himalaya, wbftre the dampd? 3 ^ ^f thp 
summer months compensates for (he waut. of 
artificial moisture. Among these Ameybpdl.« fiw 
received not oi^y honorable mention for ks yeryr 
superior quality, but the Carql)aa rice, egh^ijbfid 
by JL l, ileriot, ,was . nropoiinped tt 
“ magnificeut in sjz^, color,, ,aud.,,clem , ui 
d wm 5warded, a pske.^iedft}^ 
mitM. Ui^Ahk^enW?0^ 
imppr^d 


Cwroliua, Geo^a, Florida* 
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Os'to at* -bterite , - -dud** ft**, 

fbertfi- whjo'-'-rt-^lthr*'; 

s^ty[Texwi, Mmfafoefrla wqjte ifa w j m t 
iumh^laiShtd»*jf upfcirldriot*. 

tge*4hirty >ri«W'i 

wnhetaiinitltete! to^lyvae-Cudien «<*», andi 
rill'hafcV 1 Btotoi'p tofitable^: Another variety** 
ndttefted. It It meneS • to 4 limited 'extent* ; called: 
;ocVin‘OMtja* <ifj% orwowtnuiriee, ffrotuite 
utaptwtioM to «,<ky t aoj£] .teithoulb; irrigation, .i it. 
viflgrowtov*fc*dtdegi*es flmabertorthhortoutb 
imU the 1 Cnnftuut - Tice* and has been cultivated, 
vitli suceessmthe Northern provinces of IIa«~ 
tary, Chma, Westphalia, Viiginiiand Maryland ; 
>ut the yield is much less than that already stot- 
*1, being oiriy$ fifteen to twfiny bushels to 1 an 
icp&’ '.It w«s -firstintroduced into: Chariest o*y 
rotn Gantdn, by Johu Bimlly Bl«ke,in 1772. 

The Afttinictm crop of rice im 1848, reach'’ 
id L#2,Q5fi tierces m market, and of these 
)6t),3&0 tierces were exported from (South Caro¬ 
lina! The largest rice crop grown du? South Caro¬ 
lina:-for. the past thirty years, was in 1847, 
svhen 192,462 tierces 1 were raised]; 140,000 to 
150,000 is about the average* aftd it has only 
ixoCeded 170,00D on four occasions. 

llice luting an aquatic plant* is best grown in 
ow moist lands* that >are easily inundated. The 
(round is ploughed superficially, and divided in* 
:o squares of from twenty 1 to thirty yards in the 
tides, separated frtun each other by dykes of 
mrfcb. about two feet in height, and audiehiiitly 
jroad for a man 4o walk upon. These dykes ate 
or retaining'the'water 'when it is required, and 
;.o permit-viite being drawn oft' when the muti¬ 
lation is no longer necessary. The ground prer 
mailed, the; witter is let on* and kept at a, certain 
aeight to the several compartments of the rice 
Seld, and the seedsman goes to work. The rice 
thatis to be!i used aa seed Imust have been kept 
n the husk | »t is put into a sack* which is im- 
nersed in the water until the grain swells' and 
shows signs of germination; theseedsman, walk” 
ngthroughtbe inundated field, scatters the shed 
with, Ms hand,' as usual; the rice immediately 
links to the bottom, and many even penetrate to 
ioertaia depth in the mud. 

iPiedmttfL-r+Uf' Piedmont, where iheaowiiig 1 
bakes place atthe beginning of April, they pawk 
'dlynSe about fifty-five pounds: of seed pestitere. 
•m Pterfwa*/ tbewsual return of * rite Addis 


rated hr ’ *&,'Apwfc whichn.gtesk 

ieal cf ctiiLl ’faUs, but which, pee htoflaodsd,,** 
in othee rtfcpesil countries: but tbepwettoto ' 
act oropiao gteatv to'whwa 

«utidat»e temnptiwed^' ,w* 


s“4totated 

i <. Thrice now gmwn about ■Km.^<4rk^,k(§§ 
'•pest, ih not sweeter, than . ;ttetoi«§WJ^^ mR* 
iSduthfCofotiiu, M it, : ta‘defici«»t%- 
and.brightotM when ready tar market; adefr^fc 
owing entirely, to too cause*, neither of whiclux 
! beyond the, control of the planter. , The ope* 
oaose is ths mode of cultfif*, it being generdly 
I grown without due attention to the aeed-r-sojdy 
■ ed ut too late a period of the season, and «Uoh> 
Cd to become rare-ripe upon the stalk. The, 
other cause4s the very, imperfect mode-of ita. 
preparation for market; this being invariably ag* 
compli»hed by the primitive pestle and mortal 
or the-old-fashioned “ pecker mill.” The same 
seed is planted in the same soil from year to year* 
a, system, which, it is generally conceded, will 
deteriorate the quality and production of any 
grain crop. A very large, proportion of the rice 
grown in Carolina is prepared for market,at the 
steam toll-mills, in the vicinity of . Charleston ;, 
and * mill of this description pear New 
Orleans, would remedy the greatest defect in the 
rice of the country, greatly increase thedemand 
for the article, and undoubtedly yield a bu-ge re” 
'turn for the in vestment. The toft mills, at and 
around Charleston are, and always, have j been,, 
prosperous. The mills of Mr. Lucas, in England, 
erected to dean V paddy,” L e. “ i-ough . rieq,’* 
sent them in bulk from Carolina, have succeeded 
also, and have increased the consumption of th% 
article in that country. ; The “ rough rice,” 

• L ‘ paddy,” or grain, as it cqmes from the ear. is 
composed, firMt* of a roqgh,siliciopt outer ocrter* 
bag, impervious to water, which is . very nseful in 
tbe neighoourhood, of cities, for filling up low lots 
or pools, for hprse beds, and for packing croeb- 
cry and tot, being far better for the latter par* 
pose than the ; saw-dujst, used ; seeppd, a brown 
flour or bran, lying directly under the outer qo* 
vering< and third, of the clean, or .white 
rioe. There is no question that, as « cqmmoii 
diet, it : is better adapted to tha djmate of' 
Louisiana than ^Indian corn;and it; can 
be grown <m tof hitbwto icaste loads 
pitimtatiom\ ik isadways substituted by thq «Thy«-' 
cumi when practicable, as tlie fppd best adaf^ed 
to. the lahato^dn atoton of diarrhoea and trthtg 
similar diseases, is p^rferred before ,v^y^hit: 
grain by thq negro i and if the eltofi ^Jiip; 
ground: Had holtod* a meal is prodj^ teWch 
terntteMita^Up into-various 
OtteithtoB«b ^unrivalled '■ 

i iil iHi flii H i pi -?(teei-hMhn. ip|ro 
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poultry, pigs and milch apics, and wotdd-always 
command a ready 'sale in NeW OrleaWsd' M' W 
used extensively for these purpose# • at 1 ;Vnd ; arturod' 
Charleston, and is shipped-. theAcrt, div'tlto cargo,- 
to Boston atul other Northernpofis. ^ Attttrother 
great impediments were removed, one formidable 
difficulty still remained in the Way of the* ;^ ( . c 
planters, and-that'Was the threshing 01'the crop 
by flail. ' 'Hie labor requisite,’tb accomplish 1 the 
threshing was* so great, that woohee betirdn dis¬ 
tinguished planter say, while having 'one large, 
crop threshed out by flail, that he would regard 
another large crop as a'culamity. Previous*to 
1 S’Jfl threshing mills had been tried by various 
in'lividitals.but with no apparent. success, tu thin 
yeir the attempt was renewed, and the first trail 
dfu thresher,constructed in New York,was tested 
ort Savannah kiver, under the ansp cfs of (ienerai 
HtrniltOiv. The machinery was driven by ap¬ 
paratus similar to that, employed for driving the 
cotton gin. The result‘was hot. very satisfactory, 
but there was ground for hope, and afterum' out¬ 
lay of very large sums, and after many disap¬ 
pointments the/ happy expedient was thought, oi. 
of testing the mill with Steam instead of animal 
power. The experiment was completely siieee.ss- 
i’ul, and it was manifest at oner, that the difficul¬ 
ties hail not been in the imperfect construction 
of the thresher, but in the iu'sullieiency.' of the 
moving power. It is now twenty years since, 
the first working of the small mill alluded 
to, and tile rice threshing-mill, with slemn engine 
attached, is now a splendid ])iece of operative 
machinery. The rice in sheaf is taken up to the 
thresher by a conveyor, it is threshed; the si raw 
taken ofF, then thrice winnowed and twice screen¬ 
ed, and the result in some eases exceeds a thou¬ 
sand Imshrls of clean rough rice, the work of a 
short winter day. \Ye had the rare opportunity, 
a few years since, of seeing a Chinese book on 
rice planting, which contained many engravings. 
The language wa could not read, but wo com¬ 
prehended a sufficient number of the engravings 
to institute a comparison between their system 
and bur own,' and'the result was, in our method 
of irrigation We were their equals, while in, econo¬ 
my of cultivation, and in the preparation 
of the grain for market and > fur 1 use, 
we are greatly their superiors. Again, 
some six or seven years since the East India 
Company, of bondon, sent an agent 1 to this 
country to procure American cotton seed; gins 
and overseers, for the purpose of testing the 
practicability ■of'raising cotton by our method 
in ludia. This agent, Captain (bytes, when in 
S-ivaifnah, was heard'to say that he had especial 
directions from the Company to inform himself 
minutely of our systeim of rice culture. 1 Here, 
then, was'an embassage from the banks of till 
Ganges, a spot where rice has 'been eultivated 
probably Tor twenty centuries, tb'ifiquim Into -the 
jaaethod -of cultivation and preparation, of a 
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people amongst whom the grain hud no exl^tem 
one hundred and sixty year's ago.” -The billon 
ing le the mede of sadtureftir rioo in Caixdina:- 
It'bfWiwfed as soon ns it CimveRieutlyotm 1: 
after thw wfcfa/al equinox 5 , from whiotr'period m 
til the mickHe,’and Oven the last of May, is' ti 
usual time ofsputting it in the gronnd. ft grow, 
best, in low marshy land; and should- be so we 
in'furrows twelve inches asunder; it requires t 
he flooded, and thrives best if six* inches ufnh 
water ; is occasionally drained off, ami turned o 
again to overflow it, for three -or font* timei 
When ripe the straw becomes yellow, and it i 
either reaped with a sickle, or cut down with 
scythe amfcradle, some time in the month < 
September; after which it is raked and bound, c 
got bp loose, and threshed or trodden out, an 
winnowed in the same manner • as wheat r 
barley 

Husking it requires-a different and pnrtieub 
operation, in a mill made for that purpose. Thi 
mill is constructed of two large flat wootle 
cylinders, formed like mill-stones, with'chnnnel 
or furrows cut therein, diverging in tm Obfiqn 
direction fiom the centre to the oiroumferemv 
made of a heavy and exceedingly hard timbei 
called lightwood, which is the knots of the pite 
pine. This is turned with the hand, like th 
common hand-mills. After the lice is thn 
cleared of the husks, it ia again winnowed, xvlu* 
it is fit for exportation. 

A bushel of rice will weigh about Rixty-si 
pounds, and an aero of middling laud will pro 
duce twenty-five bushels. 

Various machines have been contrived fo 
denning rice, of which one secured by patent t 
Mr. M. Wilson, in 1 Sifi, and thus deseiibcd b 
l)r. Ure, may be regarded as a fair specimen 
It consists of an oblong hollow cylinder, laid i 
an inclined position, having a great many teet 
stuck in its internal surface, and a central shaft 
also furnished with teeth. Bv the rapid revolt! 
tion of the shaft, its teeth are, carried across th 
intervals of those of the cylinder, with'the elfee 
of parting the grains of rice, and detaching 
whatever husks or impurities may adhere t 
them A hopper is set above to receive the riot 
and conduct it down into the clear evtindet 
About eighty teeth trre supposed to ha set in th 
cylinder, projecting so ns to rerteii very neavl; 
the central shaft, in which there ; i# a correspond 
rag number of teeth, that pass freely betwcen tli 
former; " < .. . v. ■ 1 ■ 

The cylinder may also be placed ' upright, - o 
horizontal if preferred, awl mounted in any oom 
venicnt frnmework; The centra! slfaft should 1) 
put in rapid rotation, while the cylinder receive 
a slow motibn in the opposite direction: Th 
rice/as cleaned by that action, is discharged a 
the lower end of the cylinder, where it falls inti 
1 a shute, and is conducted to the ground. Th 
machine may be driven by baud,' or by any othe 
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xmvenient motive »power.*--2)ie/. of Art * and 
ihmvfaetnrcs. Thegrowth of rice in North 
kmdrica is* almost wholly eoufiued to two! States 
line-teutbs of the whole product, indeed, - being 
aised in the States: Carolina and- Georgia;- >A 
ittle.is grown in North Carolina, Loifsimm, mart 
Vlississippi. The aggregate crop,', for 1848* 

1 mounted to 89,37^,1^ dhs;, while in J 84? 
t bad risen to 103*000,000 lbs. 'Besides the 
America* rice which is raised m t he water, there 
s also the dry, or mountain rice* which is raised 
u some parts of Europe on the sides of the hills. 
„t is said to thrive weU in Cochin China, in dry 
iglit soils, not requiring more moisture than the 
xsual rains or dews supply. By long culture 
lie German rice, raised by the aid of water, 
s stated to have acquired a remarkable degree 
>f hardness and adaptation to the climate. The up- 
and rice of the United States is thought by some 
,0 be only a modified description of the swamp rice. 
It will grow on high and poor land, and produce 
nore than Indian corn on the same land wonhl do, 
:ven fifteen bushels, when the corn is but seven 
jushels. The swamp rice was originally cultivated 
)U high land, aud is not so now, because it is 
nore productive ia the swamp, in the propor¬ 
tion, as is said, of twenty to sixty bushels per 
ua*e ; and the use of water likewise, it is stated, 
nakes it easier of cultivation, by enabling Hie 
j>lanter to kill the grasses. It is t hought that, on 
rich high land, rice may be made to produce 
wen ty-five or thirty bushels to an acre in a 
good season. A ,new variety of rice is mentioned 
is having been discovered in South Carolina, in 
1338, called the big-grained rice. J t, has been 
proved to be unusually productive. One gentle¬ 
man, in 1840, planted not quite half an acre with 
this seed, which yielded forty-nine and a half bush¬ 
els of clean winnowed rice. In 1342, lie planted 
400 acres, and in 1843, he sowed his whole crop 
with this seed. Ilis first parcel when milled, 
was eighty barrels, and netted half a dollar |>er 
cwt. over the primest rice sold on tjve same dav. 
Another gentleman aUo planted two fields in 
1839, which yielded seventy-three bushels per 
acre. The average wop before from the same 
fields of fifteen and ten acres, had only beeii 
thirty-three bushels per awe. The experiment 
of-cultivating rice in France appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly, A .piece of ground of 100 
hectares in extent (250 acres) was sown with 
rice in l 851, in the lands of Aroachori, near Bor¬ 
deaux, and the crop proved a highly satisfactory 
one. The seed -is sown about the middle of 
April, and almost immediately appears above 
ground, llice may be kept a very long period; 
in the rough—rl lreiieve a lifetime: After being I 
denned* if it be prime.; urea, and we.li milled* it 
will keep a long time in any climate; onW vvhen 
about to ho used {if old.) it requires more careful 1 
washing,to.get rid-of the: must, which accumu¬ 
lates upon it. Some-planters—-the writer among 
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the Jiumber—prefefc for table use rice a year old 
to- the new.. The grain is superior to any other 
provisions in this respect,-.» If a, laborer in the 
gokl d iggings, -ordsewhere^takes with higvtwo 
dwr*f')o*j:»>week’s provisions^ ,in (rice* and his 
wallet happens to .get wet,'he-has only to open it 
to tltewtm.and-ahy and he will find it soon dries, 
a**d isdotntaUiiij tired for his purpose. Rough 
ricemav remain under water twenty-four hours 
without injury, if dried soon after. 

• .Passing eastward, rice begins to he found 
cultivated in Egypt, becomes more general in 
Northern India, and holds undisputed rale in the 
Sea Boards of peninsula of India, in China,Jnpnii, 
and the Eastern isands—shares it in the west 
coasts of Africa with maize, which, on the other 
hand, is the exclusively cultivated corn phmt of 
the greatest part of tropical America, with only 
some unimportant exceptions. On the coast of 
Africa, rice ripens in three mouths ; they .put it 
underwater when cut, where it keeps sound and 
good for some time. 

'Rice is now the staple commodity of Bourbon, 
and it produces about 2(5,000 quintals annually. 
It. fin ms, together with maize and mamiioe, the 
principal article of food amongst the negroes and 
colored people. 

The li/iii/l rice lands of Lower SiniL -<~Like nl! 
large rivers which flow through an alluvial soil, 
for a very-lengthened course, the Indus has a ten¬ 
dency to throw up patches of alluvial deposit at 
its mouth ; and these-are in Sind called hhnlls, 
aud are in general very valuable for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the red rice of the country. These bhulls 
are large tracts of very muddy swampy land, al¬ 
most on a level with the sea, and exposed -equally 
to he. flooded both bv it and the fresh water ; 
indeed 011 this depends inwch of the value of the 
soil, ns a bhnU which isinot at certain times well 
covered with salt water, is unfit for cultivation. 
They cxist-Oii both sides of the principal months 
of the-lndus; in the. (iorabaro® anil. Shahbmuler 
pergttmias, which part of t he province is called 
by the natives “ Kukralla,” mid was in olden 
days, before the era of Goolatu Shall Jvnlorn, a 
small state almost independent of the Ameers 
of Sind. On the left bank ol the mouths 
of the river these hhnlls are very numer¬ 
ous and form by far the most fertile 
■portion of the surrounding district. I hey 
bear a most dreary,< desolate; and swampy ap¬ 
pearance—arc intersected in all directions, % 
streams of salt 5 and brackish water, and are ge- 
nenrly surrounded by low dykes or embank¬ 
ments, in order to regulate the influx and reflux 
of . the river nud sea. i ot from these dreary 
swamps a very considerable jiortion of the rice 
comsatned in Sindc is produced; audthfCZeiuiu- 
dats 1 ,. who hold them, are esteemed amongst The 
most respectable and wealthy in Lower fciud 
To visit a bhsttt is no easy matter. Ilout l>y 
Jnnd there is none, and the only- way is to go by 
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boat, in which it is advisable to take at least 
one day’s provisions and water, as tl#e time oc¬ 
cupied in the inspection will be regulated entire¬ 
ly byjtlie state of the tide and weather.: Very 
difficult is it too, to laud on any of tiiese places 
the mud being generally two or three feet deep, 
, and it is only here and there that a footing can 
be secured, in the embankment, surrounding the 
held. Let me now describe the mode of culti¬ 
tivating these anomalous islands, floating as it 
were in tlie ooean, and deriving benefit both 
from it and the mighty river itself, whose off¬ 
spring they are. Should the river during the 
high season have thrown up a bhull, the Zemin¬ 
dar selecting it for cultivation, first surrounds it 
with a low bund of mud, which is generally 
about three feet in height. When the river 
has receded to its cold weather level, and 
the bhull is free of fresh water (for be 
it remembered, that these bhulla being formed 
during the inundation, are often consider¬ 
ably removed from the river branches dur¬ 
ing the low season), he takes ail vantage of the 
first high spring tide, opens the bund and 
allows the whole to be covered with the salt 
water. This is generally done in December. 
The sea water remains on the land for about 
nine weeks, or till the middle of February, which 
is the proper time for sowing the seed. The salt 
water is now let out, and as the grouSd can¬ 
not, on account of the mud, be ploughed, buffa¬ 
loes are driven over every part of the field, and a 
few seeds of the rice thrown into every footmark ; 
the men employed in sowing being obliged to 
crawl along the surfaoe on their bellies, with 
the basket of seed on their backs ; for were they 
to assume an upright position, they would iu- 
evitably be bogged in the deep swamp. The 
holes containing the seed are not covered up, but 
people are placed on the bunds to drive away 
birds, until the young grain has well sprung 
up. The land is not manured, the stagnant salt 
water remaining on it being sufficient to renovate 
the Soil. The rice seed is steeped in water, and 
then in dung and earth for three or four days 
and is not sown until it begins to sprout. The 
farmer has now safely got over his sowing, and 
as this rice is not as in other cases Wasplanted, 
liis next anxiety is to get a supply of fresh water; 
and for this he watches for the freshes which 
usually come down the river about the middle 
and end of February, and if the river then reach¬ 
es his bhull, he opens his bund, and Alls the 
enclosure With the fresh water. Tim sooner he 
gets this&upply the better, for the young rice 
will not grow in salt water, and soon withers if 
left entirely dry. The welfare of the crop now de¬ 
pends entirely on the supply of fresh water. A very 
high inundation does not injure'the bhull cultiva¬ 
tion, as here the water has free space to spread < 
about. In fact the more fresh-water the better. 
If, however, the river remains low iu June* July, 
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and August, and thesoutknwestmonsoansets in 
heavily on the coasts theses is frequently* driven 
over the bhullatutd destroys the. drops. It is 
in fadt a continual etn^gie between the salt wa¬ 
ter and the fresh. When- the river runs out 
strong and full the bhulla prosper, ami the. sea is 
kept St a .distance. On tlie other hand* the suit 
water obtains the supremacy when the rivt-r is 
low, and then the farmer suffers. In this man¬ 
ner much bhull crop was destroyed in the mon¬ 
soons of 1851 and 1852, during tlie heavy -galea 
which prevailed in those seasons. The rice is 
subject to attacks also of a small black sea crab, 
called by the natives Koohtet, and which, with¬ 
out any apparent object, cuts down tlie growing 
grain in large quantities, and often occasions 
raneli loss. The crop when ripe, which, if alt 
goes well will be aland the third week in Sep¬ 
tember, is reaped iu tlie water by men, akhef hi 
boats, or on large masses of straw rudely shaped 
like a boat, and which being made very tight 
and close, will ffoat for a considerable time. Tlie 
rice is carried ashore to tire high land, where it 
is dried, and put through the usual harvest 
process of division, See. : and the bhull is then 
on the fail of the river again ready for its annu¬ 
al pickling. 

Oeylon .—The process of preparing the field 
for rice culture, in the Knndinn country, Ceylon, 
is very simple. When the paddy is to be culti¬ 
vated in mud, a piece of grouud is enclosed in a 
series of squares or terraces, by ridges raised 
with mud and turf; a quantity of water is direct¬ 
ed into the field from an adjacent stream Dr tank, 
and is allowed to remain on it for fifteen daVs ; 
at the expiration of this time the field is plough¬ 
ed with a yoke of buffaloes, which operation is 
repeated at the end of fifteen days more, wfien, 
by the rotting of the woods and other matter, 
the field has become manured. After another 
interval of fifteen days the field is again plough¬ 
ed and the broken ridges are repaired. Eight 
days after the field is harrowed, and subsequent¬ 
ly rolled or levelled ; and when the water has 
been let out the seed is sown, having in most 
instances been previously made to germinate, by 
being spread on platforms and kept wet. The 
water is turned in during night, to prevent crabs 
and iusects from destroying the seedlings, and 
let out during the day ; and this they continue 
to do till tlie plants attain the height of one foot. 
Water is only retained in the field until the ears 
are half ripe, otherwise they would ripen indif¬ 
ferently and be destroyed by vermin. A variety 
of coast paddy, called “ moottoo snmboo,” was 
introduced into the Kandian province in 1832, 
which was found to produce a more abundant 
crop. by one third, than the native. It is of six 
months growth. 

K»ahmire.—*lu Koahmire rice is the staple of 
cultivation, and the practice adopted there is thus 
described by a writer in Siramonds “ Colonial 
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tfagftiine,” vol. x. p. ISO. It.is sown inihe 
mginniug of May* and is fit to cut about the«nd 
)i August. The gruiu is either sown broadcast 
ii the place where it is .intended to stand till it 
s ripe, or thickly in beds, train which it is irons 
ilsnted when die blade is about a foot high./ As 
mon-as the season will, admit, after the 21st; of 
March, the laud is opened by one or more plough¬ 
ing*, according to its strength, and the clods 
aws broken down by blows with wooden mattocks, 
managed in general by women, with great regu¬ 
larity and address; after which water is let in 
upon the soil, which for the most part of a red* 
dish clay, or foxy earthy, is converted into a 
smooth soft mad. The seed grain, put into a 
sack of woven grass, is submerged in a running 
stream until it begins to sprout, which happens 
sooner or latter, according to the temperature of 
the water and of the atmosphere, but ordinarily 
tabes-place in three or four days. This precaution 
is adapted for the purpose of getting the young 
shoots as quickly as possible out of the way of 
a small snail, which abounds in some of the 
watered lands of Kashmir, but sometimes proves 
insufficient to defend it against the activity of 
this destructive enemy. When the former sus¬ 
pects, by the scanty appearance of the plants 
above the water in which the grain has been 
sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn up 
in the mud, that his hopes of a crop are likely 
to be disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throw¬ 
ing into the water some fresh leaves of the l’ran- 
gos plant, which either poison the snails or cause 
them to descend out of the reach of its influence. 
The seed is for the most part thrown broadcast 
into about four or five inches of water, which 
depth is endeavoured to be maintained. Differ¬ 
ence of practice exists as to watering, but it 
seems generally agreed that rice can scarcely have 
too much provided it be not submerged, except 
for a few days before it ripens, when a dried 
state is supposed to hasten and to perfect the 
maturity, whilst it improves the quality of the 
grain. In general the culture of rice is attend¬ 
ed with little expeuse, although dearer in Kash¬ 
mir than Hindostan, from its being customary in 
the former country to manure the rice-lands, 
which is never done iu the latter. This manure, 
for the most part, consists of rice straw rejected 
by the cattle, and mixed with cowdung. It is 
conveyed from the homestead to the fields by 
women, in small wicker baskets, and is set on 
the land with more liberality . than might have 
been expected from the distance it is carried. 
Many of the rice lands are situated much higher 
than might be thought convenient in lliudostan 
and,are rather pressed into this species of cul¬ 
ture than naturally inviting, but still yield good 
crops, through the facility with wliick water 
is brought upon them from the streams 
which fall down the face- of the neighbouring 
hills. In common seasons the return of grain 
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is from thirty to forty for one, on an average, 
besides the straw.— Simmonds 

Himalaya. —A species of. hill rice -grows on 
the edge of the Himalaya mountains. - The 
mountain rices of India are grown without irri¬ 
gation, at -elevations of to 6,000 feet on 
Himalaya, where the dampness of the summer 
mouths.compensates for the want of artificial 
moisture. The small reddish Assamese rices, 
which become gelatinous, in boiling, and the 
large, flat-grained, soft, purple-black Ketana 
rice, of Java and -Malacca, shown at the Great 
Exhibition, were’eurious.— Simmonds. 

Bengal. — The rice of Bengal by the exercise 
of some care and skill, has recently been so far 
improved as nearly to equal that of the Carolir<a9. 
Dr. Falconer has introduced into India the nu¬ 
merous and fine varieties of rice cultivated in the 
Himalayas ; of these some of the best sort were 
at his suggestion distributed to cultivators along 
the. Doab canal. On the cultivation of rice , 
the staple food of the lower provinces, and 
on the various crops sown after the early 
rice has been gathered in, as well as on the ge¬ 
neral appearance and condition of the successive 
umbrageous villages, wide plains, and deep or 
rapid rivers which make up lower Bengal, 
a good deal has been writteu in the Calcutta 
Review ; and for a general description of 
the alluvial soil of lower Bengal we refer 
to Art. I. Vol. IX. The early, or aout riee is 
sown generally on high, light, ami sandy soils 
from March to May, as showers. may be favour¬ 
able. It is cut variously from the end of July 
to the middle or end of September, and in six 
weeks’ time, it is succeeded by what is known ns 
‘cold weather’ crop, which may be mustard, vet¬ 
ches, pulse, millet, tola, or gram, barley, oats, 
and the like. The amnon rice is sown in rich, 
deep, and loamy soils from April to June, 
and is reaped any time between the beginning 
of December and the end of January. It 
is a richer, stronger, and every way a better 
crop than the aons, but it is more exposed to 
inundation, and is not followed by any seeontl 
crop within the year. Occasionally the early and 
the late crops are sown on the same land, and 
cut without injury to each other at different 
periods. A large part of the late rice is planted 
with the hand in rows, on land carefully plough¬ 
ed, cleaned, and smoothed for the purpose. It 
is everywhere known as the roa, and yields an 
abundant harvest. A third kind of rice, un¬ 
known in high and dry tracts of country, but 
very common in extensive marshy districts, is 
called the boru, and, from its proximity to water, 
is sown and grown from the month- of January 
to the end of May. It is cultivated in places 
where there is too great a depth of water during 
the heavy rains, and consequently abundance to 
keep the plaut moist during-the fierce heat of 
summer. The early rice, in the most favourable 
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season, from, both grain *nd .istmvr, cartnot giv#, single individual,' with, it may be, the giirotsn 
in we than five rupees per beegah^ In bad«ea> fewale-rebUions’iiU dependent upon liis exerticu 
sons it may not yield more than bne vgjM&»>VA» for bread, Tb e/ttmvia or (bolding w ill natural! 
mudh-ns tea’ or even fifteen* Rupees may be gat be divided betxveen a > homestead,>or 4**«Aq will 
from the pumott crop in good seasone ; but when it-may be, some garden fe»nd attached: to it* an 
heavy rains, or .unexpected<inundations .front the outfield in‘the plain, wide its joatly orJatf 
large riverSj'drown the young-piauts, aswasthe rioct or both. *The main-‘question- rehwisuBi.t 
case during 1855 and 1856, and inav be the'case outfield and infield will, ol course,.be theawerag 
again at auy • time, the return u positively amount of rent ...We have said that feurnryoi 
nothing,- The Aar« rice may be expected to yield know the extent of their holdings.) in aciui 
seviaa-or eight rupees per beegidi. And on these Imgakt. This, is the case,, in many instaitcoi 
three crops, over some hundreds of miles, the where the land lias never been measured, when: 
hopes and anxieties of some millions hang for a- will be loosely stated at twenty or.thirty beegaks 
large part of the year. About the crops, there but where it has been measured, the.ryot ur 
can be little dispute. The condition of those luckily knows its extent but too well. Tliei 
who live by inch crops, we have found to be as is in every perguuna a variable rate of assessmeu 
follows :—Take a large plain, a crowded bn/.nr but one well understood. Ju pergminnii Jnsa: 
ou market day, ora high road between two iiuggnr it is one thing; in pergunnnh Znlirnpoi 
towns or villages of any importance, and it will it, is another. There is, we say, a general in: 
generally be found that the men.at work on the dri-standing, expectation, or reguLar consent 
one, or buying and selling in the other, or siur- given, or implied, that it shall not be enhance 
dily strutting along the third, have some title, or without, some very special reason. And th 
rigid, or interest, or occupancy in the soil, question to which wc now conic, and -wide 
-Nearly every niau has \\\%jnmiuii, which, in plain is one of the last importance, is, what is th 
language, is his tenant-right of occupancy, or of usual average, and is it a lair one? O 
proprietorship. The extent, of this Jttmmn is, in this point, custom ami opinions vary so nutel 
conversation, and for till practical purposes, imli- in different places, ami according to the dil 
nailed not by tlie acre-age, for few can t.i II the ferent views of pavers and receivers, that i 
area of tlmir possession, but by the rent demand- is with some dillietiltv, ami after a grea 
oil, for every, man well knows how much he is deal of research, that we have arrived at a deli 
expected to pay- A j unwin or jolr may then nite conclusion. Even in villages, a higher rnl 
vary from live rupees to one hundred rupees. It on the homestead and the garden, is universal 
will usually be found to befr.un about, twelve to ll may be as low as Us. 2, or as high ns Its 
t hirty. Obviously, 1 lie possibility of a man’s 8-8 or Its. 1. but the average may be taken a 
paying such rent, and yet finding enough to sup- Us. 2-8 or Ks. 2-12. iSuoli rate, in it9elf, i 
port him, will depend, apart from all Hurtua- nothing intolerable. Wlnit. is a fair rent for th 
< ions of climate, on the. rent, compared- to the ! land which yields one splendid crop, or twi 
productiveness and extent of the tenure, on the average crops in the year? We find that the ren 
number of mouths which lie has to support in of this land varies from as low as 8 iinuns a baegul 
his-own homestead, and on-the number of sliar- ; to Us. 2-18 and even Us. 3, which is pnett: 
era who have a joint hold on the land. The ! much the same as saying that rent in linglam 
shareholders in a large jumiuu of eighty or one ranges from eighteen shillings or one ]«iuml ai 
hundred rupees wc have known to reach to ton, ; acre to tifiy and fifty-five shillings. In Bengu 
and there are often ns many as four or five on a \ the extremes are rare. The land may lie toi 
small holding of twenty rupees. 'J his is an iue- i sandy, or too low, or too sterile, or imorcgnatei 
vitnble consequence of the law of subdivision ; .with salt, or endurable only after a rest for a yea 
but it is remarkable, how constantly this termi- i or ten months, and in these cases, a rate of.frou 
nates, after two or three generations, in a sopn- j ton to fourteen annas is <piitc as much as it eat 
ration of cousins, and a division of the inherit-i boar, if rich and loamy, it.may well hear frou 
mux; into two or more shares, no longer to be ! eighteen annas to Its. 1-1, But repeated hives 
held iu common : and it is still more remarkable j tigation lias satisfied us, that a ryot, holdingei 
how this universal-custom is rudely set to rights i jolc of twenty beegahs. composed of homestead 
1 1 \ the progress of disease, by ie.ver, cholerai, j high land, and. deep land, pays on the whole.. 1 
small -pox, and other scourges, which . clear--off 1 higher-rate than this. Were the whole-of the twem 
whole families, and e.*wi*o the- inheritance to re- tv beegalis assessed at no more than a rupee pw 
vei t, to the hands of u.single member. If on the j beegah, we should have little to say in favour o 
one hand, numerous instances may be found of a reduction.. But when the homestead pays 
families branching out, till they seem to weigh j Us. 2-S or Its. 8, the deep rice land its. 1 -8 
down the minute holding,—T’-on the other, cases its.'1-12 or. Its.,-2, and the lighter soils Iron 
ns frequent will occur, where father, aud nueled, twelve annas tails. 1-2, ns.we have fouiul that 
with their offspring, have all .been- swept away, they do pay, repeatedly, it is clear that t lie. rye 
and the patrimonial inheritance has reverted to a has a burden laid :cm him, which it requires cwu- 
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stnnt exertion, without intermission from osWb- ! We have heard rvbtstadimt that, if a liinii want- 
ness. litigation,'nr anv other Cause, as well to <u, euearclid ploughing,‘sowing, and planting, the 
su’eeession;df fhvotmtble scasbhiptd enable trim y«mig plant, ui he‘well weeded, and the surplus 
t»» #nppn»*.‘ ;i In’ rOU»rd'iWunber»*one ktrpee a bee- Water to he regtitarly carried 4 Off, with a fimbriate 
galr, (w'-liAA DSy and ]KWha*p* its; 1-+ in very 1 #;** crop at, the end of all, there was nothing for it 
vottrablC-Itwsi.ii’h's, tvould be-a fair and equitable btit'todo everything himself. We have heard 
tosessunoHt. - !Bttt We find in some pc.njntnUtbt. from Englishmen inauy philanthiopie complmnls 
fhur’ifo. 1*4, and in others that Its. 1-6, and Its. • nfittdHferenEttgridtdtiftc, (waive hrtpleihentff/'prr- 
M#; «r Hi 2 are the regular rat**:- Add fco fuitvtdtine.ss iii the manual operations, and bad 

this OeCasiontd cesses, with an increasing family, Wops. We arO j ready to admit that the tools 

and tlies’ ftowilies of other shareholders increasing: arc permitivey that the ryot is often lazy, and that 
as Welt. atid it is'very cOneeiveable that the ryot there‘is little change in tlie system of cropping 
Inis no easy taste tb perform We have fotrnd from One year to another ‘ hut the charge'of hud 
tcnliitdarint where the host, soils were taxed at.-no resultsfor romuttut, and not' unusual crops, wc 
more’ than Rs. 1-2 a beegib, and the worst, as entirely dfcny : tiav, we al’e fully prepared to go 

low ns eight‘atfiwls. We. ■ can point to others further, anil slimy that not in any part of Eug- 

wliere tint Same soils are taxed respectively at 11s. land il-elf, with all the elaborate • ploughs of 
D4 and 'its: 2-8. The dilf remv bet.wren the modern 'invention;are there to be shown such 
Addition of the euitivator, in each instance, is specimens of finished aiid successful husbandry', 
almost, as easy* ter compute as the difference of Wo have seen, this year soil crushed, smoothed, 
the above sums. and weeded, till it more resembled a suburban 

To meet the rent, as above described, the. ryot garden on the South-western railway line, than 
or tenant proprietor cultivates his land in one a common piece of rice hind in the plains of 
of the three following ways : 1, by his own thews Bengal. I here may he a field for impVoveimmt 
and Sinews : 2,' by the labour of hind sei rants: or experiment in the various crops, otic r than 
8, by the system of bnrga. Bv far the greater rice, which are sown and cut, from the commence.* 
part, of the rice crop is sown And grown by those incut to the close of the cold season. ' A kimw- 
to whom the holding belongs, 'l'he ploughing, ledge of the. best system of rotation, and of the 
crushing, mid harrowing, the casting of the seed, j best and simplest, ways of manuring and irrigat- 
t he weeding during the rainy season, the cut ting I mg such crops, is wlmt the ryot lias not. got, 
and carting, are most frequently all done by the ' and what it would be well to give him ; fruit 
holders of the ,/We. Hired labour is, obviously, ; trees and vegetables, if properly looked to, would 
an indication of some advance in civilization, or j become more valuable: And there is little doubt 
of some substance and well-being. It is the Ire- | that as railways are extended through eastern and 
quent. resource of men who have taken service j nort hern Bengal, there will he many more induce* 
under tioVerninent, or under Zemindars, or who j men Is to the ryot, to cultivate those prod notions, 
have some other means of livelihood, or who j which find a 'ready* sale only in large stations 
with an under tenure, comprising one or more I and prosperous cities. But, with all this a very 
villages, retain in their own hands a small home ! large surface, of ground will ever remain fitted 
farm. The. third method of cultivation is very j for rice, cultivation alone. This must be the 
frequent; The proprietor having neither the. ] ease until scientific men shall discover some 
skill, nor the. time, nor the. muscle, to sow and I means of draining off the accumulation of water 
plough himself calls in a person whom lie terms i of the rainv seasons, which tile thousand natural 
the bnrtjudnr. This person brings his own . outlets of the country have vet failed to do ; or 
plough, bullocks, and seed,- and his own person ! some article of general consumption be found, 
and'goes through all the agricultural operations, j which possesses the peculiar faculty of grotv- 
Wttieh commence in April and end in December, i ing in from six inches to feet six of water, and 
Having done this without any advances from which, with a fair clnmee given it will beat 
the proprietor,—who does not always give, one- Neptune in a race for life or death. Oh the 
half the seed j ns stated by Mr. Wilson in Ids other hand, we are ready to admit that 
glossary,—the biirgadar, at harvest-time, gets for tltiSi’e-inny be several places, where by cutting ii 
his pains, just one-half the crop, 'l’he arrange- canal and letting the water run off into some 
meat* suits’ the convenience of both parties, deep*'river, having its exit in the Snndorbuuds, 
Tbe'tenhnfc is saved the exertion of cultivating ja gofotEmany acres of land might he saved from 
and cab follott tiny other business. " ‘The bnrga- annual ihtmdation, and bear crops of ribfcjin- 
riflr; who may work in one village this year, and stead Of jungle, with a broad blade. Bute&ucH 
in nnotlier theMiCXt, is saved anxieties about ’ places are suited to engineering and pot to agri- 
h4fees‘, exactions; 'bonuses, and payfrteftt.s of renty cultural tjrimnphs ; and we must agtfin repeat 
&C: In the very worst of’ seasons, he has lost, our conviction that persons • intending'to teach 
nothing ’bCvond his seed and his labour. But of the ryot some parts of his trade, wotild be rather 
the three htetho'ds of cultivation, the most Ire- surprised to find how very much they had yet to 
quent as well as the most successful, is the first, learn. His knowledge of sccil-timc, and of bar* 
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rest, and the general water-shed of his part of [ The instrument which resembles a harrow, i 
the country, is hardly susceptible of improve-, that it shows one single row of wooden teeth,: 
ineut; while the pains and labour, though an- not employed till the seed has shot up some it 
willing, with which considerable patches of ches above the ground, when it performs som< 
ground are cleaned and smoothed for the reeep- what of the duty which the ‘ scuffler 1 performs i 
tion of rice plants, dibbled in by rows* with England, preventing the soil from .finking an 
the hand, after being grown in a sort td'nursery, hardening, without tearing up the young an 
as well as the results of these diverse operations, teuder phuit. This instrument may Im putfchsi 
would be worthy of all praise ia an agricultural ed for about six annas. Add to this a sma 
show in England. We must now say a word or hand-spud for weeding, which costs about thre 
two on the implements, by which these gratifying pice ; a fish basket to caich, rather than to earr 
results are attained. Most readers must have seen fish, which costs about three annas ; a triangub 
n Bengali plough at some time, or have seen its fish net, which is worth about five annas 5 
print. Looking like a rude sort of anchor,it might kodali or mattock, which, however is not un 
excite the contempt of a sturdy English yeoman, versallv needed, worth little more than a rupee ; 
or the surprise of the classical student who re doa or bill-hook worth about eight or ten annas 
mentbered the unmanageable instrunu-m describ- —and we have the complete stock in trade of 
ed by Virgil in n well-known passage of the very considerable portion of the labouring popuh 
Georgioes. But this rude implement is suited tion of Bengal. So much for the implements of lit 
to the means and capacity of the ryot, and to rvot. Take them altogether,we do not think it ur 
the bullocks which are to draw it. The price of wnnmtnble to assert that of acute misery, helples 
this and other necessary tools may not be untie- indigence, and downright wretchedness, there i 
ceptable to some of oUr readers. A very common really very little in Bengal. Meat is at least a 
thing is for the ryot to find his wood, banbul or bearable as extreme cold. They have not had ; 
maugoe, the former being preferred for its hard- famine for three quarters of a century, and it i 
ness, as well as tlie piece of iron for the share, only this year 1857 that we had complaints fron 
and then to go to the enrpenter of the village,who some quarters that the rvot, owing to the scarcit; 
for a remuneration of four annas, will “ fix” and dearness of rice, has not had his two meals , 
him a plough ! It is usual too, to giye this func- ( day. The poor man has in this country, like th 
turnery a general retaiuer for the year, in the poor inan elsewhere, a certain amount of iuevita 
shape of a maund of rice in the husk, in consi- ble hardship. Agricultural operations demaw 
deration of which he is to make and repair the considerable, not to sav severe, labour. A ryot 
plough and other ngiieultur.il weapons; or we will say, gets up in the morning, when he eat; 
the ryot may buy his plough ready made, his pan and snpari, or betelnut and leaf, if he cai 
In any case the whole expense will not ex- afford it, or takes a few whiffs of his hookah 
ceed Its. 1-4 or 1-8 for wood, iron, and Going to the field about eight, nine, or ten 
workmanship ; and the article may last one, o’clock, he comes home for his mid-day meal, ex 
two, or even three years. The prices ofbul- eept at ploughing-time, when if delay be highly 
locks, which draw the plough or the cart, if objectionable, his food is sent out to him by on< 
the ryot is lucky enough to possess one, vary of his sons or nephews. After eating, he returns 
according to the size anti strength of this animal, to work again, often till past sunset. An active 
A young and vigorous bullock will fetch from limbed man will plough one beegah a day, bul 
eight tto ten, twelve, and even sixteen rupees, will drive the clod-crusher or the harrow ovei 
Twenty rupees for a good pair is not an uncom- eight or ten times that extent. It is a very good 
inou price. Weak and puny animals, or those day’s work, when weeds are plentiful, to clear one 
whose best days are past, will cost four, five, or quarter of beegha of rice laud, if so much. And 
six rupees each. Eight rupees is about an ave- to plant a whole beegah with rice stalks, sown 
rage price. After the plough comes naturally elsewhere and transplanted at.a favorable mo-* 
the harrow. But this implement is a very cl if- meat, is enough for three men in a day.. This 
ferent affair from the iron-toothed harrow of latter operation is especially fatiguing, as the 
Europe. It is nothing more or less than two workman is constantly in a stooping position, 
bamboos tied parallel to each other by cross Weeding is comparatively easy, though the feet 
pieces of wood, so as to form a regular ladder and ancles are soaked in mud and water for 
about eight feet long. The bullocks being har- hours, because the ryot literally squats down 
nessed, a couple of men take their stand on the with an umbrella of. matting fixed tightly over 
ladder, so as to iucrease its weight, when it is his head, without a handle, and moves on g-ra- 
dragged repeatedly over the field on which the dually as he clears a little circle around him. A 
seed has been cast, till every olod is pulverised, pleasing feature in these operations is the in- 
and the whole surface is perfectly smooth. We. variable custom of the ryota to help each other, 
might term this a clod-crusher; the natives cal) Half the village torn out and weed the plot of 
it a b'tda or bichara. It costs about two annas. Gopal one day, of Tin Kouri the next, and of 
and limy be put together by the iyot himself, Panehoo on the third. The rice gets thus a regUi 
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lar dewing on one end the same date, and I wo 
or three dealings are enough for an ordinary 
crop. 

yferweait.—The fertility of the province of Ar¬ 
ran** ia very great, its soil being fit for the cul¬ 
ture of needy ‘till tropical productions ; rice, how¬ 
ever, is alone Mtltivnied to any great extent; the 
Ion alluvial soil which extends over the whole 
country, from the foot of the mountains 1 .o the 
sea, being admirably suited for its. growth. 
About 115 square miles are under culture with 
rice. The export trade in rict; of the district, is 
seen by the following statistical return; and it 
gives employment to from 40'• to 700 vessel-, 
aggregating 60,000 to SO.000 tons. 

QUANTITY or FADDY AN 1) JUOK KXl’OKTKD FROM 
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From l'avoy and Merijni, rice was export¬ 
ed; equal in value to 41.000 rupees, in 1840 ; 
100 baskets of 12 seers each, are equal to 150 
Bengal maunds. The basket of rice named 
above, is equal to 55J lbs. English Baddy 
means rice in the busk—rice, the grain when 
'Unhuskftd-'-a distinction to be kept, in mind. 
The daily average consumption of rice in a family 
of five, is rated in the Straits’ Settlements at 
three and* ^quarter chupahs. 

T i'he'£ttrtMsewm\ Siamese are the grossest 
oosWunwrs of rice. A common laboring Malay 
require! monthly SO chupahs, or 56 pounds of 
riee, value 3s. 9d or 4s. The Burmese and 
Siamese about 84 chupahs, or 64 pounds. 

Bice land in 'PvAmg yields a return which can- 
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I not be avcingcd higher than seventy-five fold—or 
j nearly thirty guntangs of jKuklv for epch orlung 
(t ^ acres); hut it has been considered advisable 
to rate it. there at sixty fold only. 

The riee land of Province fFelfotley gives an 
average return of -117 q fold; the maximum 
! degree of productiveness being 600 guntangs 
of paddy to an orlotig of well flooded, alluvial 
; land, or 150 Ibid, equal to 300 guntangs of 
; clean rice, weighing nearly 1,520 English 
pounds. The present average products has 
been very moderately estimated at 470 guntangs 
the orlong of paddy. The quantity of seed in¬ 
variably allotted lor an orlong of land is four 
guntangs. In Siam, forty fold is estimated a good 
average produce. At Tavov, on the Tenasscim 
coast, the lnaximtini rate of productiveness of the 
rice land was, in 1825, and is still believed to 
be, nearly the same as the average of Siam ; 
while their nvernt/e was only twenty-fold. - (Low, 
on “ Straits Settlements.”) 

ilice in Cochin-China is the “ staff of life, 5 ’ 
and forms the main article of culture. There 
are six different, sorts grown ; two on the 
uplands, user I for confectionery, and yielding only 
one crop annually ; the other sorts affording from 
two to live crops a year ; but genet ally two, one 
in April and another in October ; or three when 
the inundations have been profuse. 

Chinn. — 'fhe late Dr. Outziaff stated, at a meet¬ 
ing of the .Statistical Society of London, that the 
population of China was about 3073 00,< 00, and 
the returns of the land subject <o tax as used in 
riee cultivation there, gave nearly half an acre to 
each living person ; and he further stated that 
in (lie southern and well watered provinees, it is 
anything lml uncommon to take two crops of 
, lice, one of wheat, and one of pulse, from the 
. sum: land in a single season. Rice is the oniv 
article the ( -liinese ever offer a bounty for; the 
; price fluctuates according to the seasons, from one 
i and three-quarter dollars to eight, dollars per picul. 

Siam and the Indian islands, particularly Bali ami 
i Lombok, supply the empire occasionally with 
! large quantities, i in* price of riee in China 
'.‘tries according to ihe state of iliecanals leadiifg 
i to the iuleiior; if they are full of water the 
j prices rise ; if on (lie contrary they are low, prices 
j fall in proportion at the producing districts. 

| The amount of consumption is controlled, in a 
| considerable degree, by the cost of transit; when 
11 Ids is cheap prices rise from the general demand; 
but when land-carriage to any extent has to be 
resorted to, they fall; it raises prices so rimcli sit 
i any great distance, that rice must be used very 
sparingly, from ils enhanced price. It is obvioUs 
that if the walcrs are sidlieieiitly high to allo^ 
a boat to pass fully loaded, she does,so at fin 
expense of nearly 30 per cent, less than slie 
would do, if, from want of Water;, she fiould only 
I t ake half the quantity ; when 'transport is cheap 
every one obtains a full supply^ when it is dear the 
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rice districts have more than they eaii consume. In 
England, people arc so much accustomed to the 
facilities of transit offered by railroads, canal boats, 
&c., that we do not readily take into consideration, 
that in China, except by water, all articles are 
conveyed from one place to another on men’s 
shoulders. Taking the population of Canton at 
the usual estimate of a million, and allowing to 
each a catty a day, the quantity of rice required 
for one day’s consumption alone in that city 
would be 10,000 piculs, of 133 lbs. each— 
1,340,000 lbs.— Simmond *’ Oomml. Products. 

During the growth of the rice the fields 
are always kept flooded when water can he ob¬ 
tained. The terraces near the base of the hills 
are supplied by the mountain streams, and the 
fields which are above the level of any adjoining 
river or canal arc flooded by the celebrated water 
wheel, which is in use all over the. country. 
These machines arc of three kinds. The princi¬ 
ple in all of them is the same, the only difference 
beiug in the mode of applying the moving power, 
one is worked by the hand another by the feet 
and the third by an animal of some kind, gene¬ 
rally a buffaloe or bullock. The rice hinds are 
kept flooded in this way until the crops are near¬ 
ly ripe, when the water is no longer necessary. 
It is also necessary or at least advantageous to 
go over the ground once or twice during the. 
summer, and stir the soil up well amongst the 
roots, at the same time removing any weeds which 
may have sprung up. If the weather is wet, the 
fields retain the water for a considerable time, and 
then it is not an uncommon sight to see the na¬ 
tives wading nearly up to the knees in mud and 
water, when they are gathering in the harvest. 
In the Island of Chusan, and over all the rice, 
country of Choking and keangsoo, t here are two 
plants cultivated in the winter months, almost 
exclusively for manure ; the one is a species of 
Coronilla; the other is Trefoil, or clover. 
Large ridges not unlike those on which garden¬ 
ers grow celery, arc thrown up on the wet rice- 
fields in the autumn, and the seeds of the plants 
are dropt in, iu patches at five inches apart, on 
the surface of the ridges. In a few days germi¬ 
nation commences, and long before the winter 
is past the tops of the ridges are covered with 
luxuriant herbage. This goes on growing until 
April, when it is necessary to prepare, the ground 
for the rice. The ridges arc then levelled and 
the manure plants are scattered in a fresh state 
over the? surface of the ground. The fields are 
flooded, and the plough and harrow are employ¬ 
ed to turn up and pulverise the soil. The 
manure thus scattered over the ground and 
half buried amongst the mud and water, begins 
to decay immediately, and gives out a most 
disagreeable putrid smell. This mode of ma¬ 
lmring is generally adopted in all the rice 
lands in this part of China, and the young 
paddy doubtless derives strong nourishment from 


the ammonia given out in the decomposition i 
this fresh manure. Firewood is so. scarce iu tl 
country that n great portion of the straw, cottc 
stalks, and grass which would go to manure ti 
fields, is used for firing, and therefore, the pla 
of growing manure for the land is forced upon tf 
farmers by necessity. The plan of using manui 
in a fresh state, instead of allowing it first t 
decay, lias doubtless been found from loag ei 
pcricnce • to be the best for the young padd-; 
The Chinese farmer is not a Chemist, he knoll 
little or nothing of vegetable physiology, but li 
forefathers have hit accidcntaly upon ccrtai 
systems which arc found iu practice to sucoeec 
and to these he himself adheres ami hands.thci 
j down unchanged to his children .—Fortune 
U'amlerings. page 308. 

Java is the granary of plenty for all th 
Eastern Archipelago; and the Dutch East, Indi 
Company occupies itself in this culture wit 
1 solicitude, well persuaded that a scarcity of rie 
might be fatal to its power. Ordinances to en 
courage and increase this branch of agriculture 
have been promulgated at different times by ai 
authority called to watch over the physical well 
being of many millions of inhabitants. 

As an evident proof that the culture of rice, c 
which it would be difficult to fix the qnantit. 
produced annually, increases considerably, 1 ma; 
mention that the exportation from Java, in 184'I 
was 1,488,350 piculs of 125 Dutch lbs. 

Rice is cultivated in Java in three systems 
The name of .mwah is given to the rice fields 
which can bo irrigated artificially ; tepar, or to gal 
are elevated butlcvd grounds; and gagak, o 
lad.ang , are cleared forest grounds. The two las 
only give, one crop ; a second crop may be obtain 
ed from the mwah , which then most corninonb 
consists of katjang. from which oil is extracted 
in kaputt or fine cotton, and in able, a. kind o 
potato. 

There are, says Mr. Oawfnrd, two distinc 
descriptions of rice cultivated throughout tin 
Indian islands, one which grows without the 
help of immersion in water, and another foi 
which that immersion is indispensably requisite 
In external character there is very little difference 
between them, and in intrinsic value not much. 
The marsh rice generally brings a somewhat 
higher price in the market. The great advan¬ 
tage of this latter consists in its superior 
fecundity. Two very important . varieties 
of each are well known to the .Javanese 
husbandman, one being a large•.productive, 
but delicate grain, which require# about Steven 
months to ripen, and the ether a small, hardy, 
and less fruitful one, which takes little more than 
five months. The first we constantly fiod culti¬ 
vated in rich lands, where one annual crop only 
is taken ; and the last in well watered lauds, 
but of inferior fertility, where two crops may be 
raised. Both of these, but particularly the 
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marsh rice, is divided into a groat, number of cargo rice. From the limited demand for the 
sub-varieties, characterised by being awned or j first, it i8 only to be had in Java, in small quan- 
otherwise, having a long or round grain, or being ' tity. For the same reason the second is not 
iu color blwk, red, or white. The most singular . procurable in large quantity, unless bespoken 
variety is th* Ory&aglutinoaa, of ltumphius. This ' some time beforehand ; but the third may be 
is never used as bread, but commonly preserved had at the shortest notice in any quantity re- 
as a sweetmeat. The rudest, and probably the i quired. Java rice is inferior in estimation to 
earliest practised inode of cultivating rice, con- i that of Bengal or Carolina in the markets of 


gists in taking from forest lands a fugitive crop, 
after burning the trees, grass, and underwood. 
The ground is turned up with the mattock, and 
the seed planted by dibbling between the stumps 
of trees. The period of sowing is the commence¬ 
ment of the rains, and of reaping that of the dry 
seasons. The rice is of course of that descrip¬ 
tion which does not require immersion. The 
second description of tillage consists also in 
growing mountain or dry land rice. This mode 
is usually adopted on the common upland arable 
lands, which cannot conveniently be irrigated. 
The grain is sown in the middle of the dry sea¬ 
son, cither broadcast or bv dibbling, and 
reaped in seven or five months, as the grain 
happens to be the larger or the smaller variety. ■ 
The culture of rice by the aid of the periodical 
rains forms the third mode. The grain being j 
that kind which requires submersion, the pro- j 
cess of sowing and reaping is determined with ■ 
precision by the seasons. With the first, fall of j 
the rains the lands are ploughed and harrowed, j 
'flic seed is sown in beds, usually bv strewing ! 
very thickly the corn iu the ear. From these ) 
beds the plants, when 12 or 14 days old, are 
removed into the fields and thinly set by the { 
hand. They are then kept constantly immcised j 
in water until within a fortnight of the harvest, ; 
when it is drawn off to facilitate the ripening of; 
the grain. 

The fourth mode of cultivating rice is by forcing 


Km ope. 
tent ami 


The following statistics show the ex¬ 
progress of the culture iu Java 


No. of Residencies iu which \ 

rice is cultivated.t 

No. of Regencies. 

„ Districts. 

1 )(*siis or Villages. . 

A mount of the population! 
who take a part in it, ( 
without distinction of/ 

caste. j 

Number of families &e. ... 

„ ,, families who de-^) 

vote themselves to the J- 
cultivation.J 

Number of men hound to) 

obligatory service.J 

C leared grounds in hahiu s\) 

of 71 decametres. J 

Upon this extent the populu- } 
tion had cultivated for f 
the government, in hah ns t 

of 71 decametres. ) 

F/Xleut of fields which the) 
population had cultivated ( 
on their own account, ini 

haftuSi .J 

Kxtent of laud iu fallow in) 

ha/ua, &c. ...( 

Produce in piculs of fields') 
cultivated by the popula- j- 
tion on its own account..] 
Average Produce of a ba/nt m 
Gross amount of the lnndj 
tax of 1840. 


In 1810. 


18 


69 

414 

30,031 


In 1841 


18 

68 

414 

36,296 


6 704,797 6,857,372 


UGG.843 

1,150,400 

1,321 707 
1,470,047 

78,182 


1.475,675 
1.146.083 

1,325,746 

1,540,054 

74,277 


1,286,139 1,381,216 


105,726 


84,561 


21,273 278 23.810,573 


. .. , '! 
a crop by artificial irrigation, at any time of the 1 Extent of rice liuUls newly t 
year ; thus, in one field, iu various plots, the i cultivated iu bahut .J 


ie; 


J' 


8,502,40211. 9,030,7616- 
10,328 13,561 


This comparative summary shows that the 
rice increases 


operations of sowing, ploughing, transplanting, 
and reaping may be seen at the same period. ! culture of rice increases yearly, and that the 
The fertile, populous, and industrious countries ! average produce of the fields is also continually 
of the Eastern Archipelago export rice to their j increasing. These results have been obtaiued 
neighbours. The most remarkable of these are | by the attention paid to the proper irrigation of 
Java, Bhli, some parts of Celebes, with the most ; the soil fit. for this culture ; and to the hydraulic 
fertile spots of Sumatra, and of the Malay Benin- works which the Government executes on its 


j own account in the parts of the island where 
rice fields can be established, and where they are 
required to feed a population whose number is 
still increasing yearly. 1 have seen, continues 
Mr. Crawfurd, lands which have produced, from 
time beyond the memory of any living person, 
two yearly crops of rice. When tins practice is 
pursued, it is always the five-monihs grain which 
■° The rapid growth of this variety. 


sula. Rice is generally imported to these western 
countries from those farther east, such as the 
Spice Islands. Java is the principal place of 
production for the consumption of the other 
islands, and the only island of the Archipelago 
that sends rice abroad. The rice of the eastern 
districts is generally superior to that of the west- 
ern. Tkte worst rice is that of Jmlramayu, which 
is Wsvhdty discolored. The subdivision of the pro¬ 
vide of Cheribmi, called Gabang, yields rice j has, indeed, enabled the Javanese husbandman, 
of fine whitegrain, equal to that of Carolina. : iu a few happy situations, to urge the culture 
The rice of Gressife preserves best. All Indian to the amount of six crops in two years and a 
rice is classed, in commercial language, into tire half. Rice cultivated iu a virgin soil, where the 
three descriptions of table rice, white rice, and wood has been burnt off, will, under favorable 
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RICK. 

circumstances, give a return of twenty-five and 
thirty fold. Of inqunmin vice, cultivated in 
ordinary upland arable lands, fifteen fold may 
he looked upon as a £omi return. In fertile 
soils, when ohe crop only is taken in the year, 
marsh rice will 'yield a return of twenty-five 
seeds. When a doable crop is taken, not more 
than fifteen or sixteen can be expected. In the 
fine province of Kndu, an English acre of good 
land, yielding annually one green crop and a 
crop of rice, was found to produce of the latter 
9+1 lbs. of clean grain. In the light sandy, but 
well watered lauds of the province of Maturnm, 
where it is the common practice to exact two 
crops of rice yearly without, any fallow, an acre 
was found to yield no more than 2Sj lbs. <>f 
clean rice, or an annual produce of 5*5?! 1!— 

(* Unitary of the Indian Archipelujo." The 
low estimation of Java rice is not attributable to 
any veal inferiority in the grain, hut. to tie* mode 
of preparing it for the market, in hudving i(. j 
it is for the want of proper machinery, niueh ! 
broken, ami, from carelessness in diying, Mibjeci [ 
to decay from the attack of insects and norma. 
When in the progress of improutment more in¬ 
telligent methods arc pursued in preparing the 
grain for the market, it will espial the grain of 
any other country. Machinery mud beempiuv- 
cd for husking the grain, ami some degree of kiln 
drying will be necessary to ensure its presena- 
tion in a long voyage. I know nowhere that 
rice is >o cheap as in Ju\a, except in Siam, 
whence it is exported at one-third less cost. A 
great deal of rice is exported from Siam to China 
by the junks, and also occasionally a little from 
Java. 

The quantity exported from 

Java in . 11<30 was I cuvans 

1M.) 1 1 2;>, r >77 *. 

>. , 1*39 „ Utahan pieah. 

•» 1*+1 ,, <utb‘2l3 „ 

>1 >» n hh ,, 1,1^8. | < 1* ,, 

Bicc is grown to some extent in tlie Dutch 
portion of Celebes ; it yields at a minimum one 
hundred and fifty fold. The average annual 
delivery of rice to the Government pays sixty 
cents for a measure of forty pounds. That 
which is sold.for the consumption of the inhabi¬ 
tants may be procured at the public warehouse 
for a guilder the 351 lbs. ; and that which is 
sold for export mav be luid at public auction for 
123 florins the covah of 3,000 Ihs.V 

Philip pines. - - The following description .of* 
some varieties of rice cultivated in the Philippine 
islands, is given by Mr. liich, botanist to the 
Tinted States Exploring Expedition. The varie¬ 
ties are .very} numerous $ the natives distinguish 
them by the size and shape qf their grain, viz : 

a. Binambany .—Leaves slightly hairv : glumes 
whitish ; grows to the height of about live feet; 
flowers in December: aquatic. 


RICE. 

h, Lamnyo greatly resembles the above ; is more 
extensively cultivated* particularly in iiantungas, 
where it forms the principal article of food of 
i the inhabitants of the coast; aquatic# 

j c. Mtildf/cqnil. .This variety dedvrs>its name 

j from its being very glutinous after Iwriling ; it 
is much used by the natives i$ making sweet or 
fancy dishes ; and a'so used in making a white¬ 
wash, mixed with lime, which is remarkable fru¬ 
its brilliancy, and for withstanding' rain, &c. : 
aquatic. 

(L Mahttjcf/tril .—With smooth leaves, and red 
I glumes (all the preceding arc wnitish) ; possess¬ 
es all the qualities of the aquatic variety of the 
same name - that of being very glutinous after 
boiling 'This rice is said to be a remedy for 
worms in horses, soaked in water, with the hulls 
on ; it is given with honey and water. 

e. Don tot Onhetyo. (lommou in lloeos,where it 
is cultivated both upland and lowland ; it pro¬ 
duces a large grain, and is then lore much es¬ 
teemed, but has rather a rough taste. 

/*. human, or early rice. — r l Ids rice is raised in 
the in lands exclusively, and derives its name 
from ripening its grain three, months from plant¬ 
ing ; the seed is rather broader and shorter than 
the oilier varieties ; it is not extensively culti¬ 
vated, a£ birds and inserts arc veiy destructive 
to it. 

fj. Qtnuandn.wvAx smooth leaves.—This variety 
is held in great estimation by the people of 
Ba:augns, a> they say it swells more in boiling 
than any oilier variety ; it is sown in May, and 
gathered in October : upland. 

h. Hoi oh an. -This variety has very hairy glumes ; 
i it is not held in much esteem by the natives, 

| but it is cultivated on account of its not being so 
liable to the attacks of insects and diseases as 
most of the other upland varieties. 

/, Tan/fi .—Leaves slightly hairy, glumes light 
violet color. This upland variety is held iu 
much esteem for its line tlavor. 

Manilla. 1*35.0457 arrohas of rice were exerted 
: from Manilla iu 18+7. A simple but rude mill is 
, in use in Siam, and many parts of India, for hull¬ 
ing paddy, which is similar to those used 4,000 
! years ago. It consists of two circular stones, two 
j feet iu diameter, resting one on the other ; a 
bamboo basket is wrought around the upper one, 

| so as to form the hopper. A peg is firmly set 
into the face of the upper stone, half way between 
its periphery and centre, having tied to it by 
one end a stick three feet long, extended 
horizontally, and attached by the other to 
another stick pending from the root* of the shed 
under which the mill is : placed. This forms 
a crank, by which the upper stone is made to 
revolve on the other set firmly on the ground. 
The motion throws the riee through Ihe centre 
of the stone, and causes it to escape between the 
edges of the two. 


W!(ll 
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More starch is contained ia this grain than 
ia wheat. Brnoonnefc obtained from Carolina 
rice 85*07, ami from Piedmont, rice 83*8 per 
cent, of starch. Vogel procured from a dried 
rice no less than 08 per emit, of starch 
There are several patent processes in existence 
for the manufacture of rice-starch, which arc 
accomplished chiefly by digesting rice in so¬ 
lutions, more or less strong, of caustic alkali 
(soda), by which the gluten is dissolved and 
removed, leaving an insoluble matter com¬ 
posed of starch. and a white substance techni¬ 
cally called fibre. I ndt-r Jones's patent, the 
alkaline, solution employed contains 290 grains 
of real soda in every gallon of liquor, and 15') 
gallons of this liquor arc requisite to convert 
l f K) lbs. of rice into starch. In manufacturing* 
rice-starch on a large scale. Patna rice yields 
SO per cent, oi mark-table staid), and 8*2 prr 
of fibre, remaining* 11*8 per emit. cent, bring 
made up of gluten, grutf, or bran, and 
a small quantity of light starch carried oil’ 
in suspension by the solution. Jones's process 
maybe thus described : — 1 00 lbs. of rice are 
macerated for 24 hours in 50 gallons of the 
alkaline solution, and afterwards washed with 
cold water, drained, and ground. To 100 
gallons of the alkaline solution arc them to be 
added 100 lbs. of ground rice, and the mixture 
stirred repeatedly lining 2+ hours, and then 
allowed to stand for about 70 hours to settle or 
deposit. The alkaline .-olution is to be drawn off, 
and to the deposit cold water is to be. added, 
for the double purpose of washing out the alkifli 
and for drawing off the starch from the oilier 
matters. The mixture is to be well stirred up 
and then allowed to rest about an hour for the 
fibre to fall down. The liquor holding the starch 
in suspension is to be. draw n off and allowed to 
stand for about 7* 1 hours for the starch to de¬ 
posit. The waste liquor is now to be removed, 
and the starch stirred up, blued (if thought 
necessary ), drained, dried and finished in the 
usual way .-^-Pharmaceutical Journal , Vol. HI. 
p * 138. 

Rice is imported into England in bags of 1 \ 
cwt.? and tierces of 6 cwt, not only for edible 
purposes, but when ground iut.o flour, for cotton 
manufactures, in aiding to form the weaver’s 
dressings for warps. Rice-meal is commonly 
used for feeding pigs. 


Imported. 



British 


Bctaincd for home con- 


Plantation* 

Foreign, 

sumption of all kinds. 

. 

B*(SS. 

Bn*s. 

Basra. 

1843 . 

.. 136,319 ... 

35,125 


1844 . 

...' 127 876 ... 

69,112 

. 126.733 

1845 

..173,794 ... 

5,713 

. 114,933 


Tuns. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1847 . 

..: 88.736 ... 

3,033 

...... 28,375 

1K48 

... 21,226 ... 

4,631 

. 15,468 

1849 

... 19,397 ... 

1,410 

. 14,961 


HWIL 

! Total imported. Ke-oxported. 

! 184A . 978,196 cwU. 290,332 cwts. 

i in the hiK-tk 31,828 qrs. 

| 18.V) . 785,451 cwts. 248,136 

„ in I fie husk 37,150 ips. 

isr> 1 .. 744,847 ewts. 345,677 „ 

, in tlie Im.sk 31,481 qis. 

1852 . 980,310 cwts. 414,507 „ 

„ in the. luihk 23,646 ijrs. 

T lie quantity of rice, retained for Btitish cou- 
sumptitm, by the corrected returns, in, i 850, 
was 401,018 cwts. and 35,119 quarters; in 
1S51, 399,170 cwts. and 31,481 quarters ; in 
j 1852, 57 4.81 9 cwts. and 23,91G quarters. The 
aggregate imports range from 40,000 to 80,000 
tons annually, of which about 500 to 800 tons 
arc in the hu-k.— SunuoncU, p. 304. 

Huniwh ami Tniamtritn. —Jtioe is universally 
cultivated, and cultivation has produced many 
varieties. T he Karens have distinctive names 
for more than forty, and Karen mountain rice is 
l preferred by many to that which is raised by the 
1 Burmese on the low lands ; yet it is said not to 
: be so nutritious, and on tliis account bears a 
j less price in the bazar. It is of all colors from 
ivory-white to coal-black. Of the black rice the 
Karens prepare a kind of bread, which to them 
supplies the place of gingerbread. A portion 
of seethed rice is poured into a large mortar 
with a prodigious quantity of sesammn seeds. 
Two women then take their strong ebony pestles 
and pound it, striking alternately until it becomes 
a light bounding mass. It is then thrown upon 
j the eating stand, when the whole family seat 
j theins'Jves. around it in oriental style, aud dissever 
it \vit h their >abres. 

The Karens have another mode of preparing 
this kind of rice, w hich is particularly convenient 
for travellers. A quantity unboiled is thrust into 
joints of small bamboo, a little water added, and 
the orifice closed up. It is theu roasted, and if 
eaten with a little butter and salt it is most de¬ 
licious. The Karens select only two varieties of 
bamboo for this purpose, and the^e impart to the 
j rice a sweet delicate flavor.— Mavon. 

! India, generally . —The great staple of India, 

| rice, is produced in every variety of soil, at every 
j altitude and in every latitude. To name a 
! lithe of the varieties grown would prove a 
j tedious and useless task, for'they vary with 
! every district in which they grow. The finest 
■ of these, which is the Bengal table rice, is 
inferior to. the Carolina kind, whilst the great 
bulk of them w ould be unmarketable in Europe, 
from their poverty of body and the slovenly man- 
; ner in which they are prepared. The Afracan 
! rice is *t greyish opaque grain, used in England 
j only fir manufacturing starch. ^ Copious irriga¬ 
tion i I required for all these varieties; the Hitna- 
layanf ^ ^ther hill rices alone requiring no suph 
aid, t^^i'Vion, at times asynu^h as, 6000 
feet, securing them from the great heat tp which 
! the lather varieties are exposed. .^Vithiii the pro- 
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vince of Bengal, as well as in the Madras low King 
districts, the principal cultivation’is that of rice. 
In most other districts this vegetable is compa¬ 
ratively rare. There is a great variety of the 
grain, differing widely in colour, shape, and 
weight; but the ordinary description grown does 
not extend beyond three or four varieties. The 
first sowing takes place between the end of March 
and the latter pnrt of May ; and as it matures 
and ripens within a period of about ninety days, 
it follows that the harvest takes place between 
the end of July and the middle of Septem¬ 
ber. 'fids crop is taken from sloping ground not 
subject, to iuuudntion, and is by far the safest, 
though not by any means the most abundant. 

Another sowing takes place on low alluvial 
tracts between the middle of May and the end of 
June, aud requiring five months to reach matu¬ 
rity, will be cut between November and January. 
This is usually the mo'st profitable harvest, al¬ 
though, from the position of the land, liable at 
certaiu times to be seriously damaged by inunda¬ 
tions ; when, indeed, it is not an unsual thing 
for entire fields to be swept into the rivers. 
With some cultivators a practice prevails of plant¬ 
ing out their rice from nurseries reared near their 
dwellings. In this case the corn is removed 
when about eight or nine inches high, carried 
carefully to its destination, which will be some 
spot that was, perhaps, not available at the pro¬ 
per sowing time ; and there the young stalks 
will be planted in rows, and pressed down about 
the roots with an inclination towards the dirce 
tion whence the prevailing wind blows These 
plants are said to thrive remarkably if properly 
placed, and to attain maturity in an incredibly 
short space of time. Sometimes a heavy flood 
will unexpectedly sweep away his first planting, 
in which case the ryot, nothing disheartened, 
sets to work, and repeats the task, knowing well 
that if it thrives it will amply repay him for his 
labour by its heavy crops. After the rice-har¬ 
vest the ground will be sown with some of the 
innumerable grains met with in India ; in some 
cases with barley, in others with gram, a kind of 
pulse admirably suited for the food of horses— 
Coppell’s three Presidencies . 

Rice of India , compared with American rice. 
—The only causes to be found for the falling off 
in America in the shipments and in price, (as 
it has not arisen from over production), are 
the imports of rice and paddy fr<tm Arracan, 
Patna, and Benares. In Arracan, taking the 
bulk, the Arracan rice is some 500'^per-ceut,. 
cheaper than American rice in their different 
countries. \ 

The Arracan sells in England for 1 Os or$ c >} 2 fihe cwt. 

„ American. „ „ •• „ or 4* 

Therefore it is, although the Ai»e^ lain ’ 'rings 
80 per cent, better prices, and also 

be lower, that the Arracan tied is oustiiig the 
American. Why the East Indians are able to 


HICK-FLOUR. 

undersell the American planter, will be readily 
perceived from the following, which I have al¬ 
ready stated in the Charleston Courier, &c., viz. 
the rice planter in India, with his wife and 
family, labor, in the field. The economy of the 
people is striking. The man’s clothing consists 
of a strip of coarse cotton that passes between 
Ids legs, one end attached before, the other end 
behind, to a string that surrounds his waist. 
Two piecies of such clothing, of the best descrip¬ 
tion, will last a couple of years ; aud all his 
year’s clothing will not cost 50 cents. The diet 
of the people is rice, (which sometimes they use 
in a raw state, simply steeped in a little water), 
which when cooked,they eat with some few cook¬ 
ed vegetables mixed up with pepper, chillies 
turmeric, ginger, and clarified butler. Some¬ 
times instead of vegetables they have fish, ami if 
a goat be killed in the village, then there may 
be flesh instead of vegetables and fish. A man 
may support himself for 50 rents a month which 
is about the value of one rupee of their money.— 
Bony ages America , page 45. 

(7160) RICK-BIRL), one of the names of the 
Paddy Bird, Paddee Bird, or Java Sparrow. It 
is the Loxia org-irora of Linnams. This well- 
known bird, whose plumage is well described by 
Bufl'oit as being so well arranged that no one 
feather passes another, whilst all appear cover¬ 
ed with that kind of bloom which is visible on 
plums, giving them a beautiful tint, has the 
bill very much developed ; indeed, with the ex¬ 
ception of Pyrenesles and perhaps Coccothraustes, 
this finch is the most remarkable of the race for 
the size and power of that organ. The colour 
j of tliis bird is bloomy 1 ad-coloured ; bead and 
tail black : hill red ; belly obscurely rosy ; cheeks 
in the male snowy ; legs flesh-coloured. In Ja¬ 
va, where it is called (Hate, and the other parts 
of Asia where, it is found, it. has a very bat! repu¬ 
tation on account of the ravages which it com¬ 
mits in the rice-fields with its powerful and 
sharp bill. In Sumatra the name of the bird is 
Boorong I’cepee. It is often brought alive to 
England and confined in aviaries for the sake 
of its elegant, shape and graceful colouring : its 
song, which is short and monotonous, does hot 
much recommend it. This species must not ‘be 
confounded with the llice-Bird of America, Em¬ 
ber iza oryzivora, Linn.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7161) IUCE-FLOUR. OaYZA Sativa; The 
seeds of rice contain a much less proportion of 
nitrogenised compounds than the other cereal 
grains, and particularly wheat: viz. about seven 
per cent:—The quantity of fatty matter is also 
less, and, though much difference of opinion fras 
prevailed in reference to the value of rice as aft 
article of diet, analysis clearly proves that il'ife 
the least nutritious of all the cereal grasses. Thfe 
difference of opinion has probably arisen from 
the fact that rice is seldom eaten by itatelf, but is 
partaken of usually with milk, butter, or sugar. 




the nutritions properties of which substances 
have been attributed to the rice itself .—IIa uadi. 

(7162). RICE GLUE, or Japanese Cement, 
is marie by mixing rice flour'intimately with cold 
water, and boiling the mixture. It is white, and 
dries nearly.transparent, hence its use in making 
many articles iu paper. When made with a 
smaller quantity of water, models, busts, &c., 
may be formed of it.— Tomlinson. 

(7163) RICE PAPER, A it alia papyrifera, 
is brought from China in plain and dyed sheets 
and not unfrequcutly with various co oured de¬ 
signs on them— lantkuer. The source of tiiis 
product continued long a matter of doubt, but 
it is now equally certain that it is produced 
from the Aralia papvrifera. We refer to that 
article, as also to article Paper-Rice, for noti¬ 
ces of this substance, but now confine atten¬ 
tion to the true plant. The rice paper plant 
(Aralia papyrifcriO presented to Mr. Fortune 
by J. C. Bowring, Esq., of Hongkong, was 
introduced to India, and is now a remarkable 
object of great interest in the Calcutta gar¬ 
dens—A Res. among the Chi. p. 197. About 
Yoksuu in Sikkim, which occupies a very warm 
sheltered flat, many tropical genera occur, such 
as tall bamboos of two kinds, grasses allied 
to the sugar-cane, scarlet Erythrinre , and 
various Araliacetr, amongst which was one 
species whose pith was of so curious a struc¬ 
ture, that Dr. Hooker had no hesitation in con¬ 
sidering the then unknown Chinese substance 
called rice-paper to belong to a closely allied 
lant. The Chinese rice paper has long been 
nown to be cut from cylinders of pith which 
has always a central hollow chamber, divided 
into compartments bv septa or excessively thin 
plates. It is only within the last few years that 
the above supposition has been confirmed, by Sir 
William Hooker receiving from China, after many 
years of correspondence, specimens of the rice 
paper plant itself which very closely resembles, 
in botanical character as well as in outward ap¬ 
pearance nf size and habit, the above Sikkim 
plant.— Hooker Jour, page 359. 

(7164) RICINUS, an apctnlous genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Euphorhiacetr. This 
word is derived from ‘ ricimts,’ the Latin name 
for a species of insect which the fruit of this 
plant was supposed to resemble. (I’liny. ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ xv. 7.) The common name of Ricimts is 
Palma Christi, a name applied to these plants bv 
Bropfelft, Matthiolus, and other older botanists, 
on account of the form of its elegant lobate 
leaves. It was originally a native of Asia, but is 
now naturalised in Africa, America, and the 
south of Europe. The characters of this genus 
are:—Flowers monoecious ; calyx 8 - 5-parted, 
valvate ; no petals ; filaments numerous, polya¬ 
delphous : style short; stigmas 8 , bipartite fea¬ 
thery ; ovary globose, 8 celled with an ovule in 
each cell ; fruit capsular, tricqccous ; leaves al¬ 


ternate, stipulate, palmate, glands at apex of 
petiole; flowers in terminal panicles ; trees, 
shrubs, or herbs, becoming arborescent.— 
Eng. Cgc. 

(7165) RIOINUS COMMLNIS, Castor 
Oil plant. Fruclibus inihoribus. Palma Christi 
Plant. 

The Oil. 

Sitti-nmun.ikei yennai, Tam. Chittumiiulialoo noo- 

Bareek cruudieka tael. Mind. ua, Tki,. 

Jarak, Malay. & Jav. Tmiynii-tangan, Pm. 

Kaliki, .-cnda & Mad i.in-ink. 

Kiciuiis Communis or common Palma Cliris- 
ti, is best known as producing castor-oil. It 
has peltate palmate leaves, with huice.obited 
serrated lobes; an herbaceous glaucous stem, 
of a purplish red-colour upwards, and flow¬ 
ers in long green and glaucous spikes spring¬ 
ing from the divisions of the branches, the 
males from the lower part of the spike, the fe¬ 
males from the upper; the capsules are prickly. 
It varies in size; in Biitain it is seen seldom 
more than three or four feet in height, but in 
India it is a tree; and Clusius mentions it as 
measuring from two to four feet round its stem 
in Spain. Findley refers several species distin¬ 
guished by W illdenow to this form, namely, if. 
viridis, R. A/ricanut, It. livid ns, and R. inermis. 
(‘ Flora Medica.’) R. communis, will grow freel 
in Great Britain, and when sown in pots or hot¬ 
beds early in the season, and transplanted in 
spring, it. forms a very handsome bonier annual. 
— Eng. Cgc. Two varieties of the Kiciuus commu¬ 
nis, one bearing small and the other large seeds, 
are produced all over India. The small seeded 
variety yields the best product, and is employe*, 
i in preparing t.hc oil exported for medicinal pur- 
| poses 

! Mode of Preparation. —The fresh seeds after 
having been sifted and cleaned from dust, stones, 
and all extraneous matters, and slightly crushed 
between two rollers, freed by hand from husk 
and coloured grains, are enclosed in clean 
gunny. They then receive a slight pressure 
in an oblong mould which gives a uniform 
shape and density to the packets of seed. The 
“ Bricks” as they are technically called, are then 
placed alternately with plates of sheet iron in water 
in the ordinary screw or hydraulic press. The 
oil thus procured is received in clean tin pans, 
and water, in the proportion of a pint to a gallon 
of oil, being added, the whole is boiled until the 
water has evaporated, the mucilage will be 
found to have subsided and encrusted the bot¬ 
tom of the pan, whilst the albumen solidified 
by the heat, forms a white layer between the oil 
and the water. Great care must be taken in re¬ 
moving the pan from the fire, the instant the 
whole of the water has evaporated, which may be 
known by the bubbles having ceased, for if allowed 
to remain longer the oil which has hitherto been of 
the temperature of boiling water or 212® tudden- 
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ly rises to that of oil or nearly 600 a thereby heigh¬ 
tening the Color and communicating an ernpyre.- 
umatictastc anti odour. The oil it then filtered 
through blanket, flannel, or American drill, and 
put into cans for exportation. It is usually of a 
light straw colour, sometimes approaching to a 
greenish tinge. The cleaned seeds yield from 
47 to 5 t per cent of oil worth in England from 
4 d. to 5 d. per lb. The following is the result 
ot experiments made, at Madras and Oaleutta to 
ascertain tl»e per-cent age ol oil in the Castor 
seed. (January 27th, l's53.i 

Calcutta. - 1400 lbs of seed yield kernels and 
.raw oil as follows :— 

K-rrncls. Oil. 

1 st Sort.632 lbs.1524 11 is. 

2nd Sort...1 S-i-llis. 87 Jibs. 

Srd Sort.. 1641bs. 76;$lbs. 

Making a total of SKSOlbs. of kernels and 4*811)8. 
of raw oil from l.SOOlbs. of seed. 

Madras.- —1400 lbs. of seed yield raw nil as 
follows 

1st, Sort.3 1 8 lbs. of oil. 

2 nd Sort, .. 88 lbs. do. 

<• -3rd Sort.. 74 lbs. do. 

Making a total o' - ISO lbs. of oil from I4i>0 
lb$. of seed. 

The Cost of t)ie Madras oil is as follows : 

1400 lbs. of seed at Ks 3 .3 per bag 


of 10411)8. 27 0 1 

Husking and selecting kernels and 

cooly hire. 3 11 !) 

Crushing, moulding, pressing and boiling 2 7 I 

Filtering and sundries. 2 ,3 0 


Overseer’s pay, (iodown Kent, ike. kc. 1 0 2 

.300 empty Quart bottles, corks Kir.,34 4 8 

Cleaning and Caching charges. J 8 0 

Ks. 70 1 0 

Or ’an average of Annas 4 3 ’J W per (ptait of 
First, Second and Third sort oil--4d per. lb. 

Uses .—This oil is chiefly used as a mild I’m- 
gative. Soap of good quality may be made of it, 
but the cost and disagreeable smell which it 
communicates, preclude, its general use. 

Exports .*—Average for the last. 4 years 1819- 
50 to 18.38-53, 1 1,325 galls, per annum. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1851, the samples of this 
oil exhibited by Mr. Clay, Madras, Mr. Kolilhoff, 
'J'anjore, and Monsieur Oodefrov of Pondicherry 
were particularly fine. Air. (fay’s specimen was 
the dearest, atid most limpid, and devoid of 
any offensive stneH. These qualities however 
do not arise from any superiority of the 
seed, or tore in extraction, but from repeat-! 
cd decolorization with animal charcoal w hich ■ 
in the opinion of many eminent Medical ! 
men, considerably detracts from its strength and 
efficacy. Appavoo Pillay of T inner elly, the Nel- 
tore Local Committee, and Lieut. Hawkes also 
exhibited excellent specimens. When tnanufac- 
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hired in the ordinary Native mill, this oil is 
sometimes used by the richer classes in Lamps. 

Castor oil (extracted hot). This ’differs from 
the preceding only in the mode of preparation— 
1 he seeds are boiled for tiro hours in water, dried 
lor three days in the sun, freed from the' shells, 
! pounded and then boiled in fresh water, until the 
i whole of the oil has risen to the surface. Five 
seers of the seeds or 8 J lb. should by this process 
yield a quart of oil. This is the sort generally 
; used in medicine bv native practitioners; it is 
straw colored, and free from unv unpleasant 
taste or smell. — AT. E. J. It. 

(71601 RICIXLS COMMENTS. Castor or 
1 Lamp oil plant, iTuetibus imijoribus. 

Vullak eiinni, Tam. ! 

t’cil ami<Iutn, Tt:t,. ■ ( lia | l‘.m 

1 his oil which is obtained front the large seeded 
variety of the “ Rieimts eonmntnis” is sometimes 
drawn cold, and a straw-colored specimen scarce¬ 
ly distinguishable in quality from the oil of 
the small seeded variety was shown by Lieut. 
Ifawkes. it. is however more usually extracted 
In heat, and forms the common u Lamp oil” of 
the bazar. 

Mode of preparation — The seeds having been 
partially toasted over a charcoal lire, both to 
coagulate the albumen ami In liquify ti e oil. ore 
then pounded and boiled in water until the oil 
rises to the surface. 1 lie roasting proecss, how¬ 
ever gives it a deeper red colour and an em- 
pyreuinatic odour. 

Price. —The price of this oil varies in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country from Ks. 1 It* It to Ks. 

! 3 U 6 per matitid ol 2 jibs. The average, of 
: nineteen large stations, in till parts of the Madras 
Presidency lor the Quarter ending 31st October 
1854 was Ks. 2 3 6 per ntattnd. 

Vues.— Chiefly for lamps. 

Exports. —Average, of the last six years Galls. 
27,5(51 per annum.— AT. E. J. li. See Castor 
on,. 

(7167) R1 Cl XI S. A wild species from (.'ana- 
ra. Is burnt in lamps. 

1.7168) RICINl.'S 1 >10000A. 

Taw l Imi in bin, Btjkm. 

Scarce and found only on the banks of streams 
in the Pegu and Touughoo districts. Very tall 
, large timber; wood, red, adapted to . cabinet 
! making.— McClelland. 

(7161)) JtrCINLS MA1TA, 816. 

' (7170) RIVE A. Of this genus, Wight gives 

Kivca ouneata, 890; cymosa, 839 ; hirsute, 891 ; 
ornata. 1356 ; pomacea, 888 ; speelosa, 851 ; 
and tilicefolia, 1858. 

(7171) RIVEA FRAGRANS. ' * 

Boodthee-keerav, Tam. ■ . * 

A. beautiful variety of the convolvulus tribe ; 
flowers transparent white, crpening at sunset dnd 
perfuming the air with a very pleasant odbtir ; 
leaves used as greens; found in hedges,. catHed 
the clove scented creeper by Europeans. —Jeffrey. 
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ROCCELLA TINCTOR1A. 

(717 2) ROCCELLA,* genus of Plants. belong¬ 
ing to tfce feailly of iicheu*. Thespecies arc 
used in dyeing, and we popularly cailedQrchil, 
or Archil. This name is derived from the Qii* 
cello of theltalians or the Spanish Orchells, It is 
often corrupted ,in commerce into Rochilla-Weed. 
Seyeral species of Lichens are employed for the 
siime purpose, which are distinguished according 
to the country whence they are imported, and 
also by manufacturers into weed and moss, the 
former name being applied to the Filiform Li¬ 
chens of botanists belonging to the genus Roccella 
to be treated of here, whilst, the terms Moss atid 
Rock-Moss are applied to the (Jrustaceous Li¬ 
chens belonging to the genus Lecanora, which 
include the Cud here and Fared of dyers. [Fa- 
kella.] The character of the genus Roccella 
is as follows:-—Thnllus coriaeeo-cartillaginous 
rounded or plane, branched or lacineated ; apo- 
thecia orbicular, adgatc with the thallus; t lie disc 
coloured, plano-convex, with a border at length 
thickened and elevated, formed of the thallus, 
and covering a suhlentiforni black compact pul¬ 
verulent powder, concealed from within tiie .sub¬ 
stance of the thallus.— Eat/. Ci/c. 

Various lichens, and Roccella iinctoria, from 
Tenasserim and other parts of India, have been in¬ 
troduced into Britain by the East India Company. 
In the Admiralty instructions given to Capt. Sir 
James C. Ross, on his Antarctic voyage, a few 
years ago, his attention was specially called to the 
search audenquivyforsubstitut.es for the Roccella, 
which is now becoming scarce. A prize medal was 
awarded, in 1851, to an exhibitor from the Kibe 
for specimens of the weed, and an extract of red 
and violet orchil. Specimens of varieties of the 
lichens used in the manufacture of cudbear orchil 
and litmus, and of the substance obtained, were 
also shown in the British department, for which 
were awarded prize medals.— Simmonds. 

(7173) ROCCELLA FTJCIF0RM1S, the 
Flat-Leaved Orchil. Thallus flat, branched, 
nearly upright grayish-white, bearing powdery 
warts ; apothecia horny, bordered. Both kinds 
are found on maritime rocks, or on dry stone 
walls exposed to the influence of the soa-breeze, 
as well on the coast of England as on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the East. Indies. The 
more arid the situation, the better is the quality 
pf the lichens. The presence of the colouring 
matter is ascertained by steeping the weed brok¬ 
en up in small pieces in diluted solution of am¬ 
monia, in a bpttje half lilled with liquid, which 
should be kept corked, but frequently opened in 
a temperature not exceeding 150° Fahr. 

(7174) ROCCELLA TINCTORIA. Dyer’s 
Roccella, or Orchil. Thallus suffrutieose, round* 
ed, branched, somewhat erect, grayish-brown, 
henring powdery warts ; apothecia flat and horny* 
with a scarcely prominent bonier. A practical 
writer describes “ the good kind as having a 
mealy, white powder on its surface towards- the 
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centre ; the under surface is of a gray colour; 
and is not hairy j if wetted, it does not turn of 
an.orange colour .* its edges are flat and thin.” 

(7175) ROCK OIL. Pbtkoleom. The follow¬ 
ing acconnt of the collection ' erf 1 Petroleum in 
the Island of Cheduba is- given by- Captain 
Halstead. Petroleum is found on the Island 
and might be extensively produced. Two wells 
sufficiently near each other to afford the conclu¬ 
sion of their possessing one common source, 
exist in the krnerore circle, yielding annually 
about fiO pots each. A third is found in the 
“ .Mromee” circle, but it has been destroyed by 
lire and yields nothing, bring the property, at 
present, of no one in particular, the soil around 
it, is however, full of the oil. The fourth and 
most extensive is in the Frangroa circle and 
yields near 200 pots in the year. The method 
of collecting it is simple: the earth is turned up 
to a depth of two feet, and a bank of soil raised 
round a square of about 20 yards, is distribut¬ 
ed so as to form it during the rains into a 
shallow pond of about the above depth. The 
surface of this pond is in a constant state of 
ebullition from the escape of gas with which 
comes up the Petroleum. It collects on the sur¬ 
face in three different forms ; a geen fluid oil first 
spreads itself over the spot where the gas is bub¬ 
bling up. As it extends, its edges exhibit a brown 
curdled substance resembling half congealed drip¬ 
ping, and amongst this, as it becomes thicker 
is seen gathering in spots a dark brown substance 
of the color and consistency of molasses. This 
latter is used to preserve wood, to saturate 
paper for umbrellas, and is sometimes burned, 
lint the fluid of a green color, is that mostly 
used to supply lamps. The curdled substance is 
used with the dark in the coarser purposes to 
which it is applied. This is the least valuable 
and sells at f> pots for a rupee. The other two 
at 3 pots for 2 rupees. A bamboo is uSed to 
skim the surface of the ponds, and bring the 
substance to live bank, it is scooped up with a 
cocoanut shell and put into the pot. It floats so 
lightly on the water that this process is quickly 
and effectually performed. The break of the day 
is the time chosen for the operation as front the 
cooler temperature, it is then of harder consis¬ 
tence on the water and easier and cleaner skim¬ 
med. In the heat of the day it becomes so fluid 
as to make it difficult to collect without a large 
proportion of the water. In the months of 
March am^ April the pond gradually dries up, 
and the oiVcan then be no longer collected from 
out the soil. The pond is then dug, and the whole 
soil in it as much disturbed as possible: on 
this operation depends the quantity to be 
yielded during the next season, and the deeper 
it is dug, the larger will be ttie produoe ; while 
on the other hand, if it be neglected* which ia 
most commonly the ease, the quantity ofoil-to be 
collected will be very materially diminished. A 
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sorl of superstitious fear is attached to these ponds, 1 but two degrees more than the atmosphere viz 
and on no account would a native dip his foot in! 74. No doubt this mineral product might vvitl 
its water, though he will not hesitate to dig the; case, and little expense, be increased to n very larg 
soil when dry, nor to handle its produce, to which I amount, and the oil has yet perhaps to he betto 
no sort of dileterious properly is attributed. The known and hotter appreciated than now whei 
state of ebullition without apparent heat may its value will in all probability bo much increased 
occasion this feeling among them. The ponds — Rohde, M,S.S. See Asphalte. Naphtha 
are surrounded by a rough hedge of stout sticks, and Petroleum. 

to preserve them from the intrusion of huffaloe (7176) RODENT!A, an order of Animal 
pr deer. Insects were seen in them. I had no belonging to the class Mammalia, embracing th 
means of collecting any of the escaping gas. Rats and Mice, llarcs, Rabbits, Guinea-Pigs 
which ! should otherwise have done, but no beat and other well-known animals. The following i 
perceptable at the surface is employed for its .Mr. Waterhouse’s ariangement of these uni 
extensive development, the thermometer where mals :— 
the greatest ebullition was going forward showing 
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der. With these weapons they attack the 
hardest vegetable productions, and frequently 
feed on wood and bark. 

The form of the body of the Rodents is in ge¬ 
neral such that their hinder parts exceed their 
anterior ones, so that they leap rather than 
walk ; this disposition in some of them is as ex¬ 
cessive as in the Kangaroos. — Eng, Cyc> 

(7177) ROE : Fish roes , Red Fish , and Sar¬ 
dines, are Malay condiments and the species us¬ 
ed in the preparation, are A lama tali , (Than 
truboh ,) Evgfctnlis Urotnrii , (Itnugn at/cr or ba - 
dah,) Dussumierifr acuta \Tamhan-bulat) and Che- 
peonia perfurata^Tambau-uepes or batnb)— Cantor . 

(7178)' U01IBPITTA, the gall of fishes. 
(7179) ROHUN BARK. Rohvn-kk-cihl- 
kee. Rolmme Cortex. Bark of Soymida febri- 
1 ‘uga, is not spotted with rusty patches, and the 
inside is dark reddish brown, nitric acid does not 
stain it of a bright scarlet. These tests distin¬ 
guish it from the poisonous hark of the mix vo¬ 
mica tree (Kuchila,) which is commonly sold for 
it in the ba/.ars of Bengal.— Beug. P/mr . 

(71 SO) RONDELETIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Rubiacete, named af¬ 
ter Jtoudelet., a French botanist of the lOtli oen- ( 
turv. It is characterised by having a calyx with 
a subglobular tube. Corolla superior, funnel- 
shaped, ventricose at the throat ; segments 4-5, 
ovate-obtuse, spreading ; anthers 4-5, sessile 
within the corolla ; ovarv-;?-celled ; style lili- 
form; stigma bifid; capsule round, crowned 
with the limb of the calyx. Seeds minute, nu¬ 
merous, or few when abortive. The genus, as 
formerly constituted, included many shrubby 
frees which occur in India (Roxb., ‘ FI. IndieT), \ 
but these have been referred by modern botanists i 
to Adenosaaue , Greenia , and If'endlandia. The j 
present, genus Rondeletia occurs chiefly in A me- ; 
rica and the West Indies.— Eng. Cyr. 

(7181) RONDELETIA TIN CTO III A. 

TomnvokCt Buum. ; Tooralodh, Hjnd. 

Small timber, adapted, from the fineness of 
the grain and elegance of colour, for ornament¬ 
al work : wood dark-brown.— McClelland. The 
tree grows also in the Kotah and Mewar jungles 
the bark is used in dveing red.— Gen!. Med. Top. 

p. 182. 

(7182) ItOOSA OIL: GRASS OIL, ANDRO- 
POGON CALAMUS A ROM A TIC US. 

Roosa Teil, Guz. Mind. 

A valuable oil, obtained from a gra^s a 
native of the low hills at the base of the 
Himalayas ; also found at Asseerghur, Malwa, 
and Guzerat. It is chiefly imported into 
Bombay from Surat, and is re-exported in 
considerable quantifies to England, China, and 
the Arabian and Persian Gulls. It is highly 
esteemed by the natives of India as a cure for 
rheumatism, colds, and as an internal stimulant. 
Faulkner. This oil differs but little cither in 
appearance or quality from the Lemon Grass Oil 
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and is used for the same- purposes, lloosa grass 
oil, the produce of “ Andropogon Calamus aroma- 
ticus ” was exhibited from the Nizam’s territories 
by Dr. Riddell at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
but is found to be a good substitute for the more 
expensive Cajeputoil, and is a'tiseful rubefacient. 
— M. E. J. 11. 

’(7183) ROPE. 

Doodah, Guz. ; Russce, Hind. 

Consists of hemp, coir, cotton, straw, and 
oilier fibrous materials, spun into thick yarn, of 
which several strings are twisted together by 
means of a wheel. Ail the different kinds of this 
manufacture, from a fishiugliucor whip-cord, to 
a cable, go by the general name of cordage.— 
Faulkner. There is not in Southern Asia any large 
Rope walk, but for the materials for Rope making 
we refer to the articles Fibiiks : Cokdagk. 

ClSI) ROSE ATTAR and ROSE WATER, 
hi India the perfumed oils are obtained in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: The layers of the jasmine, or other 
flowers, four inches thick and two inches square, 
are laid on the ground and covered with layers 
of sesamum or any other oil yielding seed. These 
are laid about, the same thickness as the flowers, 
over which a second layer of flowers like the 
first is placed. The seed is wetted with water, 
and the whole mass covered with a sheet, held 
down at the end and sides by weights, and al¬ 
lowed to remain for eighteen hours in this form. 
It is now lit for the mill, unless the perfume 
is desired to be very strong, w hen the fad¬ 
ed flowers are removed and fresh ones put 
in their place. The seed thus impregnated 
is ground in tin usual way in the mill and 
the oil expressed, having the scent of the 
flower. At Gha/.ipoor the jasmine and bela 
are chiefly employed; the oil is kept in the 
(lubbers, and sold for about -Is. a seer. The 
newest oils a fiord the finest perfume. Ju Eu¬ 
rope a fixed oil, usually that of the bean or 
moringa nut, is employed. Cotton is soaked in 
this, and laid over layers of flowers, the oil be¬ 
ing squeezed out so soon as impregnated with 
perfume. Dr. Jackson thus describes the cul¬ 
ture and manufacture :— 

(7185) Rarest, Cal lira lion of, —A round the 
station of Gliazipoor, there are about 300 
biggahs (or about 150 acres) of ground laid out 
\ in small detached fields as rose gardens, most 
carefully protected on all sides by high mud 
wells and prickly pear fences, to keep out the 
cattle. These lands, which belong to Zemin¬ 
dars, are planted with rose trees, and are annu¬ 
ally let out at so much per biggah for the 
ground, and so much additional for the rose 
plants —generally five rupees per biggah and 
twenty-five rupees for the rose trees, of which 
there are 1,000 in each biggah. The tufitli- 
tional expense for, cultivation would tier about 
eight Rupees eight annas; so that Jbr ! thirty-eight 
ifil 1 
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rupees eight annas yqn have for Die seas* u 
one biggah of l,00t» rose trees. IT the sen- 
.son be.good, this biggah of 1,000 rose trees 
should yield one lac of roses. Purchases for roses 
arc always wade at so much per lae. The 
price of course varies according to the year, and 
will average from 40 to 70 rupees. 

Manufacture of rose-water .—-T he rose trees 
come iuto flower, at the beginning of March, 
aud continue so through April. Early in the 
morning the flowers are plucked by num¬ 
bers of men, women, and children, and 
are conveyed in large bags to the several 
contracting parties for distillation. The cultiva¬ 
tors themselves very rarely manufacture. The 
native apparatus for distilling the rose-water 
is of the simplest construction ; it consists of 
a large copper or iron boiler well tinned, 
capable of holding from eight to twelve gal¬ 
lons, having a large body with a rather narrow 
neck, and a mouth about eight inches in dia¬ 
meter; on the top of this is fixed an old 
degk-chee, or cooking vessel, with a hole in the 
centre to receive the tube or worm. This 
tube is composed of two pieces of bamboo, 
fastened at an acute angle, and it is covcied the 
whole length with a strong binding of corded 
string, over which is a luting of earth to prevent 
the vapour from escaping. The small cud, 
about two feet long, is fixed into the hole in the 
centre of the head, where, it. is well luted with 
flower aud water. The lower arm or end of the 
tube is carried down into a long-necked vessel 
or receiver, called a blmlka. This is placed in 
a pot of water, which, ns it gets hot, is chang¬ 
ed The head of the still is luted on to I he body, 
and the long arm of the tube in the blmlk.t is 
also well provided with a cushion of cloth, so as 
to keep in all vapour. The boiler is let into an 
earthen furnace, and the whole is ready for opera¬ 
tion. There is such a variety of rose water 
manufactured in the bazar, and so much that 
bears the name, which is nothing more than a 
mixture of sandal oil, that it, is impossible to 
lay dowu the plan which is adopted. The best 
rose-water, however, in the bazar, may be com¬ 
puted as bearing the proportion of one thousand 
roses to a seer of water; this, perhaps, may be 
considered as, the best procurable. From one 
thousand rrys most generally a seer and a half 
of rose-water ;$ distilled, aud perhaps from this 
even the attar has been removed. 'Tit oiler of 
the still will hold from eight U> twelve of"' ixteen 
thousand roses. Ou eight thousand rose-from 
ten to eleven seers of water will be plaeet^md 
eight seers of rose-water will be distilled, \~his 
alter distillation is placed in a carboy of glassful 
is exposed to the sun for several days to become 
pucka (ripe) ; it is then stopped with cotton, and 
lias a covering of moist clay put over it: this 
becoming hard, effectually prevents the scent 
from escaping;,.. The price of this will be from 
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twelve to aixteen rupees. This is the best that 
c*n be procured, . T 

(7186) Rotes, AUar of —To procure the attar, 
the roses are put into the still, atidllie water 
passes over gradually, as in-the ease of the rose¬ 
water process ; after, the whole has come over, the 
rose-water is placed in a large metal basin, which is 
covered with wetted muslin, tied over - to ptevent 
insects or dust getting iuto it; this vessel is let 
into the ground about two feet, which has beeu 
previously wetted with water, and it is allowed to 
remain quiet during the whole night. The attar 
is always made at the beginning of the season, 
when the nights are cool; in the morning the 
little film of attar which is formed upon the sur¬ 
face of the rose-water during the night is remov¬ 
ed bv means of a feather, and it is then carefully 
placed in a small phial ; and, day after day, as the 
collection is made, it is placed for it short period 
in the sun, and after a sufficient quantity lias been 
procured, it is poured off clear, and of the color 
of amber, into small phials. Pure attar, when 
it lias beeu removed only three or four days, lias 
a pale greenish hue ; by keeping it loses this, 
and in a few weeks’ time it becomes of a pale 
yellow, 'flic first few days distillation does not 
produce such line attar as comes off afterwards, 
in consequence of the dust or little panicles of 
dirt in the still aud the tube being mixed with it. 
This is readily separated, from its sinking to the 
bottom of the attar, which melts at a temperature 
of 84 degrees. From one lac of roses it is 
generally calculated that 1 80 grains, or one. tolnh, 
of altar can be procured ; more than this can be 
obtained if the roses are full sized, and the nights 
cold to allow of the congelation. The attar pur¬ 
chased in the bazar is generally adulterated, 
mixed with sandal oil or sweet oil; not even 
the richest, native will give the price at which the 
purest altar alone can lie obtained, and the purest 
atiar that is made is sold only to Europeans. 
During the past year it has becu selling from 80 
to DO rupees the tolali ; the year before it might 
have been purchased for 50 rupees. 

(7187) General Remarks. Native stills are let 
out at so much per day or week* .and i|j|fiqucnt- 
)y occurs that the residents pr^WJ^'sonie fOSe- 
water for their own use as a present to tfMic. 
friends, to secure their being provided with thafk 
which is the best. The natives never remove * 
the calices of the rose-flowers, but place the whole 
into the still as it comes fr.un the garden. The 
best plan appears to be to have these removed, 
as by this means the rose-water may be preserv¬ 
ed a longer time, and is not spoiled by the acid 
smell occasionally met within the native rose¬ 
water. It is usual to calculate 100 bottles 
to one live oT roses. The rose-water slioukl 
always be twice distilled; over ten thousand 
roses water may be put to allow of sixteen or 
twenty bottles coming out; the following, day 
these twenty bottles are placed over eight thou- 
lfih) 
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saml more roses; ' and about eighteen bottles of 
rose-water arc distilled.: This may be considered 
the best to be -met Vvitlu The attar is so much 
lighter than the rose-water, that, previous to 
use, it is better to expose the rose-water to the 
sim tor a few days, to allow of its being, well- 
mixed ; and rose water that has been kept six 
mouths is always better than that which has 
recently been made. At the commencement of 
the rose season, people, from all parts come to 
make their purchases, and very large quantities 
are prepared and sold. There are about thirty- 
six places iu the city of Ghazeepore where rose¬ 
water is distilled. These people generally put a 
large quantity of sandal oil into the receiver, the 
oil is afterwards carefully removed and sold as 
sandal attar, and the water put into carboys and 
disposed of as rose-water. At the time of sale 
a few drops of sandal oil are placed on the neck 
of the carboy to give it fresh scent, and to many 
of the natives it appears perfectly immaterial 
whether the scent, arises solely from the sandal 
oil or from the roses. Large quantities of san¬ 
dal oil are every year brought up from the south 
and expended in this way. 

The chief use the natives appear to make 
of the rose water, or the sandal attar as they 
term it, is at the period of their festivals and 
weddings. It is then distributed largely to the 
guests as they arrive, and sprinkled with pro¬ 
fusion in the apartments. A large quantity of 
rose water is s-dd at Benares, and many of the 
native Rajahs send over to Ghazipooi for its 
purchase. Most of the rose water, ns soon as 
distilled, is taken away, and after six months 
from the termination of the manufacture there 
are not more than four or live places where it, is 
to he met with. I should consider that the 
value of the roses sold for the manufacture of 
rose water maybe estimated at 15,COO to 20,000 
rupees a year; and from the usual price asked 
for the rose water, and for which it is sold, 1 
should consider there is a profit of 40,000 
rupees. The natives are very foml ol using the 
rose water as medicine, or as a vehicle for other 
mixturee^aiidB^.consuine a good deal of the pe¬ 
tals fai’jbm&a wwserve of roses, orgoolcond as they 
call it.Shcaujhnesxy, p. 326. In addition to 
flie above, we observe the following in Sim- 
i mo tula. Tire roses of Gliazipoor on the river 
Ganges, are cultivated in enormous fields of 
hundreds of acres. The delightful odor from 
these fields can be scented at seven miles 
distance on the river. The valuable article 
of commerce known as attar of roses is made here 
in the following manner :—On 40 pounds of 
roses are poured 60 pounds of water, aud they 
are then distilled over a slow fire, and 30 pounds 
of rose water obtained. - This rose water is then 
poured over 40 pounds of fresh roses, and from 
that is distilled at most 2Q pounds of rose water; 
this is -then exposed to: the cold night air, and in 


the morning a small quantify of oil is found on 
the surface. From SO - pounds of roses, about 
200 ,000, at the iitmostan oubce* mid a-half of 


oil is obtained ; and eve».*t -Gharijidor it costs 
40 rupees (W.) an ounce. Fiver* guineas have 
been often paid for one oti*tc» ftf attar of roses. 
Tire most approved mode of ascertaining its 
quality is to drop it on a piece-of paper jits 
strength is ascertained by the quickness with 
which it evaporates, and its worth by its 
leaving no sfaius on the paper. The beat otto 
is manufactured at Constantinople —Simmon ds‘. 

(7188) ROSA: Species. CHIN A Y ELLOW 
ROSE. On this and another rose, Fortune says, 
the gardens of the mandarins wi*rc extremely 
gay, particularly during the early mouths of the- 
year, and, what was of more import mice to me-, 
contained a number of new plants of great beauty 
and interest. On entering one of the gardens 
on a fine morning in May, l was struck with a 
mass of yellow flowers which completely covered 
a distant, part of the wall. The colour was not 
a common yellow, but had something of buff in 
it which gave the ilowers a striking and uncom¬ 
mon appearance. 1 immediately van up to the 
place atul, to mv surprise and delight, found 
that it. was a most beautiful new double yellow 
climbing rose. I have no doubt, from what I 
afterwards learned, that this rose is from the more 
northern districts of the empire,and will prove per¬ 
fectly liardv in Europe. Another rose, which the 
Chinese call the “ five coloured” Was also fofttui 
in one ol these gardens at this time. It. belongs to 
the section commonly called China roses in Great 
Britain, but grows in a very strange and beautiful 
inaiiner. Sometimes it produces self colored 
blooms being either red or French white and fre¬ 
quently having flowers of both on one plant at 
the same time while at other times the flowers 
are striped with the two colours. This will also be 
as hardy as our common Chain Rose. Glycine 
sinensis is often grown on a-flat trellis in front 
of the summer house or forms a kind of portico, 
which a Hinds a pleasing shade. Entwined with 
one of these trees, I found another variety, hav¬ 
ing very long racemes of pm e white flowers, 
which contrasted well with the light blue of the 
other. 1. obtained permission from the old Chinese 
gentleman to whom it belonged (my old friend 
J)r. Chang) to make some layers of this fine plant, 
and I am happy to say that one of these is now 
alive in the garden at Chiswick.-— Fortune** Wan¬ 
derings, page 811. 

( 7189 ) ROSE. Rosa. 


Wurd, Akajb. 

Gul, Ueng. 

Hua-houug-Uii, l/OCU chin. 
Mei-kwe hwn. Chin. 

Rose a cent fenille*, Fa. 
Blasscu-rosfl, Gek. 


Gul, Guz. 

Gul. Gul-ab-ka-phool, II. 
Rosa, It. 

Mawar, XIaL. 

Gul, Pairs. 

Gulabs-poo, Tam. 


Rosa (from the Latin Moaa, through, the 
medium of the French Rose ; the Latin Mom 
and the Greek PSSov are evidently the same) 
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ROSE. ROSA CAN'INA. 

the name of the most universally admired sand tose and naked frait. They are generally low 
cultivated genus of plaids, forming the type of shrubs, remarkable for thick hoary branches 
the natural order Romcea. The Rose was clothed with numerOns prickles, and hence their 
known in early times, and was ns great a favour- name. There are only three species belonging to 
ite among the nations of antiquity as it is in this division, of which Rom feroa r, the Hedge- 
modern times. The Rose is found generally in hog-Rose, is most common, 
almost every country of the northern hemisphere, 2. iiractealm .—The species of this division 
both in the Old and New World ; from Sweden have not only their branches, but also their fruit 
to the nortli of Africa ; from Kamtchatka to clothed with a persistent tornentum. They have 
Bengal, mid from Hudson’s Bay to the nionn- i mostly bright-green leaves, and their orgnns of 
tains of Mexico. It is not found in South A me- ! fructification are in the highest state of dcvelop- 
rica or in Australia; All the species are includ- meat of any of the genus. 'They belong to the 
ed betweeu 7b® & 19° N. lat. It is found more ; class of evergreen roses. R. bractmta , the Ma- 
gonendly on dry and free soils than on those i enrtney Rose, is a native of China, and was intro- 
which are wet. and tenacious. In the north of dueed into Great Britain by ijord Macartney. It 
Europe it occurs with single flowers, hut. in ' lias upright branches, 5-9-lenflets, stout prickles, 
Italy, Greece, and Spain more frequently double, with large white terminal solitary flowers, and 
The characters of the genus Rota are—calyx large globose orange mi fruit. It is a handsome 
5-parted, tube fleshy, urceolate; petals five ; 1 plant, flowering abundantly late in the season, 
stamens numerous, attached to the calvx and \ R. microphy llat. Small-Leaved Rose, resembles R. 
corolla ; ovaries attached to the inner surface of : brad cat a, but differs in being smaller, and having 
the lube of the calyx ; style long, stigma project- prickly fruit and ovate-obtuse leaves, 
ing beyond the mouth of the calyx ; achcnia 3. Ciunaiuomea *, distinguished by their long 
numerous, hard. The species are mostly shrubs i lanceolate leaflets, without glands, bracteated 
with alternate pinnate leaves and beautiful odo- , flowers, and delicate but little thickened. The 
riferous flowers. There are few better marked shoots arc either with or without setre. There are 
genera amongst plants than this, but as of all several species in this division, but comparative- 
plants it lias been the greatest favourite, ly few are known out ol the herbarium. R. lucidu, 
and thus surrounded bv the greatest variety of‘ the Right-Leaved Ro«c ; R. la.vo. Loose or 
external influences, its species and varieties are Spreading Carolina Rose ; and R.Carolina, the 
the most difficult to distinguish. — Eng. Cyc. Re- True Carolina Rose, belong to this division, 
garding the cultivation, in India, of this favorite 4. PimpuielliJoEur .-Branches either crowded 
plant, hearing such a variety of coloured flowers, ! with nearly equal prickles or unarmed ; leaflets 
—from the deep red to the pale yellow and white, • ovate or oblong : bracts absent ; sepals eonnivent 
with all their intermediate shades—we may point and persistent. Although this division approaches 
out that the easiest mode of propagation is by the last, in artificial characters ; it is essentially 
layers at almost all seasons, or by cuttings at the different in habit. R. spinosivsima , the Scotch 
commencement of the rains.'The i’ersian varieties, ' Rose, is a dwarf, compact, green bush, with 
red and white, require to have their roots opened, I creeping roots ; it has unequal prickles, flat, gla- 
and the plants cut. during the eavlv part of the hrmis, simple serrated leaflets, and small,solitary, 
cold season, after which they must he watered ; white, or bluish-coloured flowers. It is found 
well every second or third day. The roots must native, in the mountainous districts and sea-coasts 
then be covered up with manure, when they will of all Europe, and also in the Caucasus. It was 
throw out flowers, which are generally used for the only rose found by Sir W. Hooker in Iceland, 
rose water. The Rose Edward, which blossoms A great number of varieties are found in the gar- 
great part of the year, requires pruning about a 1 dens of Britain, produced from the wild plant 
month after it ceases to blossom, and should be found in the North of England and Scotland, 
allowed to rest a short time without watering, R. tiilphurea, the Double-Yellow Hose, and Ti. 
when a fresh supply of water and manure round n/pinn, the Boursalt Rose, are also examples, 
the roots will cause it to bear flowering shoots 5. CcntifoVup, clothed with bristles and prick- 
immediately. 'This rose, and the Egyptian, are 1 lea ; flowers bracteate ; leaflets oblong or ovate, 
amongst the few that give seed-hips being rugous, disc thickened, closing the throat ; se- 
perfectly formed on both.— Riddell. pals compound. This division comprehends 

Dr. Lindley, in his ‘ Uosarum Monographic,’ ; those species which have ever been most intercst- 
nrranges the species wider eleven divisions, the i ing to the florist, as also probably those that 
first of which, including but oue species, has | were earliest known. Although the garden va- 
sincebeen made into the genus Lowea. We : rieties of this division would probably amount to 
shall here give the remaining divisions, and point j several hundred, there are only three species.— 
out the species which, -on account of their ornn- : Eng. Cyc. 

mental flowers or uses, are most frequently cut- 1 (7190') ROSA CANINA, the Dog-Rose, is 

titrated. one of the most common species of the division 

1 . Ferocss , with branches permanently tomen- in this country, and from its varying characters 

I /ll A. 



ROSA DAMASCKNA. 


ROSA GALLICA 


has given origin to n great number of names sup¬ 
posed to represent species. This is the species 
used for making conserve of roses. 

1 >. Syslylte .—'Styles cohering iu an elongated 
column ; stipules adnate. The habit of the plants 
of this division is nearly the same as that of the 
last. R. arventis, the Field or White Dog-Rose, 
belongs to this group. It is a very common plant 
in mauy parts of England, adorning the hedges 
with, its elegant snowy blossoms. It has cord- 
like shoots, unequal falcated prickles, leaflets 
glaucous beneath ; diverging stipules, and ovate 
crimson fruit. The varieties of this and allied 
species, as R. muliiflora and R. semperoirem, 
produce the climbing roses of the garden, of 
which there a great number now to be had. 
(7191) ROSA CKNTIFOLIA. (Hundred- i 

LEAVED llOSE. } 

Goolab Sudburg. Puns. | Ward, A car. j 

A native of Syria, cultivated in Kuropc. The 
odour of this species is but partially destroyed 
by desiccation, and according to M. Chereau is 
remarkably augmented by iodine, it is less 
astringent than the Provence rose, and more lax¬ 
ative. It furnishes essential oil in small quanti¬ 
ties, and is much employed for distillation of 
rosewater, and in the preparation of the essential 
oil, or Vtr. The petals of t his as well as of the 
R. gallica arc preserved with salt by the Euro¬ 
pean apothecaries for the preparation of the dis¬ 
tilled water.— O' Shanghncssy. R. ccntifolia, the 
Hundred-Leaved Cabbage, or Provence Rose, is 
known by its large unequal priekh s, glnndulous i 
leaflets, pendulous flowers, and oblong fruit. ! 
This rose has been said to be a native of France, | 
l>ut this is doubtful. It has been found wild iu I 
thickets on the eastern side of t he Caucasus. It I 
is the same plant as the R. provincialis of Alii- j 
ler. A botanical variety of this species, the R. ! 
centifolia muscosa, is the parent of the beautiful 
family of ruoss-roscs.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7192) ROSA DAMASCENA, the Damask 
Rose, has unequal prickles ; the larger ones fal¬ 
cate, sepals reflexed, fruit elongated. This plant 
is supposed to have been originally brotight from 
Damascus, and to be a native of Syria. It is 
much cultivated in gardens, and lias not fewer 
varieties than the two last. 

6 . Villotee. —Root-shoots erect; prickles near¬ 
ly straight; leaflets ovate or oblong, with diverg¬ 
ing serratures, sepals persistent, connivent; disc 
thickened, closing the fauces. The best known 
species of this division is the R. alba , White 
Rose; it has rugose glaucous leaves, with simple 
serratures and acicular unequal prickles, by which 
it may be distinguished from both R. tommtosa 
and B. canina, with which it is liable to be con¬ 
founded. It is a native of Piedmont., Cochin- 
China, Denmark, France, and Saxony. Its flow¬ 
ers are very large, exhaling a delicious fragrance. 
•S. Hibernica, the Irish Rose, belongs to this di¬ 


vision, and is interesting to the botanists as being 
entirely confined to Ireland. 

7. Rubiginous .—-Unequal and sometimes brist¬ 
ly prickles, ovate nr oblong leaflets, with glands 
and diverging serratures,, persistent sepals, thick¬ 
ened disc, and arched root shoots. To this did* 
sion belongs the R. rubiginous, Eglantine, or 
Sweet Briar. It is common in Britain in bushy 
places on a dry gravelly soil. R. lutca , the Aus¬ 
trian Briar, is nearly allied to the latter. 

8 . Canitue. —With equal hooked prickles-; oval 
eglaudulose leaflets, with couuivent serratures, 
deciduous sepals, and thickened disc closing the 
throat. To this division belong many of the va¬ 
rieties called Autumnal or Perpetual Roses, on 
account of their blooming late itt the season and 
continuing in flower a long time. Of the roses 
in tins group that, have afforded varieties for the 
garden, the R. Ittdica, Chinese Rose, stands first. 
There is a hybrid variety between this species 
and the R odor a la, which is well known iu gar¬ 
dens under the name of R. Ittdica odoratu, Ten- 
Scented China Rose. This rose is the parent of 
a great number of sorts in gardens. The Bour¬ 
bon Rose (R. Bourboniuua) is a natural hybrid 
between R. Ittdica and a variety called Red Four- 
Seasons. This hybrid was found amongst a 
number of the latter plants in a hedge iu the Isle 
of Bourbon. It was brought, to Paris, and has 
since produced many beautiful varieties. The 
Noisette Rose was grown from seeds produced 
from R. vioschaia, impregnated with R. ludica. 
It was first, reared in America. 

(7193) ROSA GALLICA (French, ok Pro¬ 
ven ce It ED ROSE.) 

Gal. Hind. 

This is a native of Persia, the petals coutnin 
tannic and gallic acid, essential oil, oxide of iron, 
and other unimportant principles. The petals 
are gathered before becoming quite ripe, they 
are deprived of the calyx and central attach¬ 
ments, and dried before the sun or in a stove. 
When dried they are sifted in order to separate 
the stamina and pistil. They are then gently 
compressed and kept in a dry place. From a 
variety of this species, the cabbage rose, a very 
fragrant distilled water is prepared in England. 
— O'Shavghnessy, page 326. R. Gallica , the 
French Rose, has equal small prickles, erect 
flowers, ovate sepals, and globose fruit. It is 
found wild about Montalbanum, Walzenberg, 
and Geneva, also in Austria, Piedmont, and the 
Caucasus. This is supposed to be the 
species to which Pliny refers (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ 
xxi. 18, 25, 72 . 73). R. pumi/a of Jacquin is 
a variety of this species. Hundreds of varieties 
of this rose are found cultivated in gardens. 
A great number of varieties of roses found in 
gardens are hybrids between R. Gallica and R. 
centifolia. They mostly combine the long 
graceful shoots of the last with the rich crimson 
hues of the first. Hybrids are also produced 
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ROSACEA. 


ROSACEJ2. 


1 iet ween U. Gullica and R. Indie a, but difl'er 
from the last in not being perpetual, 'they hare a 
pleasing giossv sub-evergreen foliage.— rjfckg.Ggc. 

(,71941 ROSA LA WRANCEANA, the Mina- j 
tnre or Lnwr.mce Rose, named after Miss Law- I 
ranee, whoqiublished a collection of drawings of j 
roses, lielongs to this division Jt was first 
brought from China, and is probably only u dwarf 
variety of It Indica or R. semperjlorens. which 
it closely resembles in structure.— Eng. Ggc. 

(7195) ROSA MAORORIIYLL A. The great 
ml rose is one, of the most beautiful Himalayan 
plants, whose single flowers are as large as the i 
paliu of the hand.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. j 

II, P- 43. 

(7196) ItOSA MOS(.’MATA, the Musk-Rose, j 
is one of the oldest inhabitants of our gardens. 1 
It is found native in the North of Africa, and in i 
the temperate and warm provinces of Spain. 

10 . Bankxiana .-—Nearly free subulate stipules, | 
usually deciduous; termite shining leaflets 
and climbing stems. This is the last division j 
of the species of roses. The most remarkable j 
species in this group is the II. IJanksia, Ihuiksian j 
Rose, named alter Lady Ranks. It is a native 
of China, and has very numerous double sweet- j 
scented nodding flowers, which are arranged in j 
umbel-like corymbs. The roses are used in the j 
arts for obtaining their delicious perfume, which | 
is called Attar of Roses. The petals are also | 
used in medicine.— Eng. Ggc. I 

(7197) ROSA RUilitilNOSA. Swket-iiki-J 
ar. Native name, gul nusreon. This species of 
rose which was once scarce in the Deccan is now 
to be met with in many gardens —it sometimes 
blossoms, if budded on the l’ersian rose stock, j 
The general mode of propagation is by layers, j 
but a much quicker and easier method is to bud j 
it on the stock of a rose.— Riddell. Tenasserim j 
residences are often filled with swot t odours fiom 
the grateful eglantine, or sweet briar, but the ; 
plant is kept alive with difficulty when exposed 
to the southwest monsoon. —Mason. 

(7198) ROSA SE1U0KA. Is an erect, 
white flowered rose, and the only species occur- • 
ring in Southern Sikkim, it is very abundant : ! 
its numerous inodorous flowers are pendent, ; 
apparent ns a protection from the rain, and it is 
remarkable as being the only species having 
four petals, instead of five.— Hooker, Ilim. Jour. \ 
Vol. i, ft. 168. 

(7199) ROSAOE/K, a natural order of Roly- j 
petalousExogenous Rhuits,with4-5-lobedcalyx; j 
4 or 5 regular petals; indefinite perigynous sta- j 
mens; cxalbuminous seed ; and alternate stipul- i 
ate leaves. The plafits of this onler arc allied to 
Chrysobalanacea, from which they may be dis¬ 
tinguished by tWr styles, proceeding from the 
side of the ovarium near the apex, and not 
from the base, and by their regular pet¬ 
als and stamens. They are distinguished! 
from Faltacea (Legtminosa) by their regular pe- * 


tals and stamens, and especially by the odd seg¬ 
ment of the calyx being posterior, and mot an¬ 
terior, and iu that order. The genera of this order 
may be arranged under four groups or sub-orders, 
the principal disUaelvms of which will be seen 
iu the following .analysis ,:— 

Carpels numerous. . 

Ovaries superior. Rosacea (proper). . 

Ovaries inferior. Potnea. . 

Carpels solitary. . „ . 

Fruit a drupe. Amygdalea. 

Fruit a nut. Satiguisorbea. 

Rosacea proper, include the true Roses 
( Rosea), the Cinquefoils(jPole»li7fctf),the Spiraeas 
(R/nraa), and the Neuratlas (Neitrudea). They 
arc herbaceous plants or. shnibs. This family 
includes about 570 .-pecies and 20 genera, prin¬ 
cipally inhabitants of the temperate and cold 
zones ol the northern hemisphere of the New 
and Old World ; a very few are found on high 
land within the tropics, and a small number iu 
the southern hemisphere. None of the plants of 
this section of the order are unwholesome ; they 
m e characterised by the presence of an astringent 
principle, which has led to the use of many of 
t hem in medicine, viz ; Rosa ; 1’oTRNTU/LA ; 
Sviu.ua ; Fra (iAiti a ; Gei;m : Dryas.— Eng. 
Ggc: 

Potnea are known by the adhesion of their 
ovaries to the sides of t he calyx, forming the 
fruit called a Rome. Their ovula are always iu 
pairs. The tendency of the flowers of this fa¬ 
mily to revert to their normal state frequently 
affords instructive examples of morphological 
changes. The fruit of many of the speeies con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of malic acid, 
which gives to the fruit its peculiar flavour. The 
Apple, Rear, Medlar, Quince, Service-Tree, and 
Mountain-Ash belong to this family. They are 
inhabitants of Europe, Northern Asia, the moun¬ 
tains of India, and North America. The general 
are Ryuits ; Cybonia ; Amelanchier; Cra- 
tasous ; Coton easier ; Mespilus.— Eng. Ggc. 

Amygdalea have but a single carpel, which 
when ripe is a drupe, but they me also distin¬ 
guished Amongst Rosacea by their leaves con¬ 
taining hydrocyanic acid, and tbeir bark yield¬ 
ing gum. They are natives exclusively of the 
northern hemisphere, where they are found iu 
cold or temperate climates. Mauy of the speeies 
are poisonous, on account of the hydrocyanic acid 
they contain. They yield, however,.some of our 
most valued fruits, ,as the Reach, Nectarine, 
Rluin, Apricot, Cherry, and Almond, which last 
is the seed of the Amygdalae communis. The 
genera are Amygda 4 .ejs ; .AwxGBA-LUS ; Rru- 
nus.' — Eng . Cjyc., ....<• »■. .. . .> . 

Sanguisorbea are not only known.-by their 
solitary carpels tout they are destitute of pctaU 
and have a hard thickened calyx. They, are found 
wild in heaths, hedges, mid; exposed places in 
Europe, North und South America beyond the 








HOSE WATER. 

tropica, and the Cape of Good Hope, Their 
principal property is astringency, and some of the 
species may he used as fodder. The genera are 
Sanguisorba; Poterium; Agrimonia.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7200) ROSCOEA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Scitamineee or Zingiber- 
acne, which was named by Sir J. E. Smith, in 
honour of the historian of the Medici, who eluci¬ 
dated the plants and remodelled the genera of the 
Scitaminece in his beautiful work on that family. 
The species have been figured bv Smith, Wallicli, 
and llovle. 'file genus consists of only a few 
species, which arc confined to the Himalaya 
Mountains, anti is characterised by having spath- 
aceous flowers, a single-leafed tubular calyx, 
corolla ringent, limb double, the outer tripartite, 
with the upper segment erect and arched. Inner 
limb two-lipped, ovary inferior, style inclosed 
in the furrow of the anther, which is two-lobed, 
incurved, surrounding the style with an appen¬ 
dage split at the base. The species of Roseola, 
belonging to so tropical a family as the Seila- 
viinece, are generally accounted showy stove 
plants ; but. they are found only on the slopes 
of the Himalayas during the rainy seasons, when 
there is moisture with uniformity of temperature. 
R. alpina is found at as great an elevation as 
9000 feet above the level of the sea, and on pla¬ 
ces whence the snow had just melted, like the 
snowdrop in early spring in European countries. 
— Eng. Gi/r. Wight gives Roscoea alpina, 201 3 ; 
lutea, 20 i 3-2. 

(7201) ROSELLE. Hibiscus Sabdariffa. 

Yerra googoo. Tut. I Poolchav keerny, Tam. 

Kaserica, Hind. | 

The roselle plant, the red sorrel of the West 
Indies, is very widely diffused and its red sour 
calyx makes a fine flavored jelly, and preserve, 
which is a good substitute for cranberries.— 
Faulkner. This plant grows readily all over India, 
and is cultivated in most gardens, because its 
ripe, fleshy calyxes, have a pleasantly acid taste, 
and make excellent tarts and jelly: and in the 
West Indies, refreshing drinks. The stems cut 
when in flower, and the bark stripped off, and 
steeped immediately, a mass of fibres is display¬ 
ed, the minute fibres of which are of a fine silky 
nature. 

(7202) ROSE MALOES: Rosa Malum : 
Liquid Storax. Liquidambek Altingaa ? 
This is a thick scented gununous oil of the con¬ 
sistence of tar; it is brought from Persia via In¬ 
dia to China j and when good has.a pearly appear¬ 
ance. The price has declined much of late years ; 
it used to sell for $ 30 per pccul.— Morrison. It 
is used for medicinal purposes-— Williams' Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom, Vol. II. page 406. 

(7203) ROSE WATER. 

Gol-ab-ka-panes, Guz | Ab-i-gul. Pkk«. 

The totter distilled from roses, and , put into 
carboys (targe glass bottles of about three Im¬ 
perial gallons capacity each) for sale. A large 
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quantity is annually exported from the IVisian 
Gulf to Bombay ; that sold in Benares is obtain¬ 
ed,from Gazeepore, where it. is largely distilled. 
Rose water is much esteemed on account pf its 
great fragnuice.and is chiefly used by the natives 
at the periods of their festivals and weddings. 
(7204) ROSEWOOD. 

Hoi* du rose, Fa. i l.rno «Je roso, Sr. 

ltosen-holz, Ger. j Vrrra goodda-ohuvs cur 

l.egw> rodir, It. , rn, Tki.. 

I. : ;io de ros.uk, Foil. j 

Like to Iron-wood; Blackwood See., this is 
a term given to the timber of several trees. 
One is a beautiful fancy wood, produced bv a 
large tree found in Brazil, the Canary Islands ; in 
Siam, whence it is largely exported by the Chi¬ 
nese ; and other places. It is of a reddish colour, 
lias an agreeable odour, and is esteemed accord¬ 
ing to the degree in which the darker parts arc 
distinct from the purple red, which forms the 
ground. It is used for cabinet work, either 
whole or cut into veneer.— Faulkner. 

Another Hose-wood is the Lignum Rhodium , or 
Aspalathus , (whence the Oleum Rhodii is obtain¬ 
ed). It is heavy, oleaginous, somewhat sharp 
and bitter to the taste ot a strong smell, ami 
purple colour. 

The Chinese Rose-wood, called by the natives 
T/.e-tau, is odorous, of a reddish black colour, 
streaked, and full of fine veins, which appear to 
be painted. The manufactures of this wood are 
more valued in China than the varnished or 
japanned. There are baser kinds of Rose-wood 
of inferior value. -Morrison. 

East Indian Blackwood or Rosewood, is an ex¬ 
cellent heavy wood, suited for the best furniture, 
it can be procured in large quantities, and of 
considerable size ; the wood contains much oil, 
which was exhibited in Cl. I V (by the Ganjam 
Local Committee). In large panels it is liable 
to split.— M. E. J. R. 

Jlosewood, used in Britain, is produced in the 
Brazils, the Canary Isles, the East Indies, and Af¬ 
rica. It is imported in very large slabs,or the halves 
of trees that average 18 inches wide. The best 
is from Rio de Janeiro, the second quality from 
Bahia, and the commonest from the East Indies : 
the latter is called Eastlndialllack-wood, although 
it happens to be the lightest and most red of 
the t hree; it is devoid of the powerful smell 
of the true rose-wood, which latter Dr. Lindley 
considers to be a species of Mimosa. The 
pores of the East India Rose-wood appear to 
contain less or none of the resinous matter, in 
which the odour like that of the flower Acacia 
armata, arises, llose-wood contains so much 
gum and oil, that small spliuters make excellent 
matches. The colours qf rose-wood are from 
light hazel to deep purple, or nearly black : the 
tints are sometimes abruptly contrasted at other 
times striped or nearly uniform. The wood is 
verv heavy ; some specimens are close and fine 
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iu the grain, whereas others are as open as 
coarse mahogany, or rather are more abundant 
in veins : the black streaks are sometimes parti¬ 
cularly hard, and very destructive to the tools. 

Next to mahogany, it is the most abundant of 
the furniture woods ; a large quantity is cut into 
veneers for upholstery and cabinet work, and 
solid pieces are used for the same purposes, and 
for a great variety of turned articles of ordinary 
consumption.— Tredgold- 

(7205) ROSES, OTTO OF. 

Uttur, Guz. | Uttur-i-Gnl, Pers. 

Gulab ka-Uttur. Hind. | 

This far-famed, highly valuable, and delight¬ 
ful perfume, is prepared in Persia, Upper Egypt, 
Tunis, Gash mere, and Ulinzipore in Bengal. It 
is estimated that one hundred thousand roses, 
yield 180 grains or one tola of the Uttur. The 
otto of roses purchased in the bazars is generally 
adulterated with sandalwood and sweet oil ; the 
genuine article being only procurable at a high 
price.— Faulkner. See Rose Attar. 

(7206) ROSETTA-WOOD, is a good sized, 
East India wood, imported in logs 9 to 14 in dia¬ 
meter ; it is handsomely veined; the general colour 
is a lively red-orange, (like the skin of the Malta 
orange,) with darker marks, which are sometimes 
nearly black ; the wood is close, hard, and very 
beautiful when first cut, but soon gets darker.— 
Holtz. 

(7207) ROSIN. 

Rail, Guz. Hind. 

A commercial name for the residinm of the 
distillation of turpentine : it is light, hard, brit¬ 
tle, inilummable, transparent, dark, coloured sub¬ 
stance. Several kinds are distinguished, as black 
or common, nmber rosin, &c. It is used in the 
manufacture of soap, varnishes, and for other 
purposes.— Faulkner. See Resin and Dammkr. 

(7208) ROSMARINUS, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Lamiacece. The 
genera belonging to this order are perennial and 
possess the character of shrubs.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7209) ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS. 
Rosemary, Europe, Asia Minor. 

Ukleel ul jibbal, Hind. | Ilasalban aclisir, Arab. 

Rosmarinus officinalis, the Common Rose¬ 
mary, is an inhabitant of the southern parts 
of France, Spain, and Italy, the basin of the 
Mediterranean, and some parts of Asia Minor. 
— Eng. Ogc. The essential ingredient in the 
well known Eau de la reine d’ Hongrie is the 
essential oil of this plant. It is a shrub three 
to four feet high, densely leafy. The oil is stated 
most positively to possess the power of encourag¬ 
ing the growth of hair and of curing baldness. 
It is the colouring ingredient of green pomatums. 
— O’Shaughnetm, page 488. 

(7210) ROTHIA TRIFOLIATA. 

Nurrey-pitheo-keeray, Tam. 

A small procumbent weed, with trifoliate 
leaves, used by the natives as greens, abundaht 
every where.— Jaffrey. 
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(7211) ROTIFERA, Wheel-Animalcules, a 
class of animals placed by Ehrehberg among the 
Infusoria , under the name of Rotatoria. They 
have acquired these names on account of the 
apparent rotation of the dise-like organs which 
surround their mouths and which are covered by 
cilia. These creatures are very minute, and al¬ 
though some of the larger forms may be detect¬ 
ed by the naked eye, their organisation can only 
be seen by the aid of the raicrosoope. We are 
indebted to Leeuwenhoek for the discovery of 
their existence and the first account of their 
structure and habits. In the ‘ Philosophical Tran¬ 
sactions’ for 1702, he gave an account of the 
discovery of what is now nailed Rotifer vulgaris, 
one of the most common lorms of these animals. 
IIe afterwards described another form, Hdicer ta 
ringens. The Rotifera are very widely diffused 
on the surface of the earth. They inhabit botli 
fresh-waters and the ocean, and are found in the 
cold, temperate, and tropical parts of the earth. 
Although capable of swimming freely they are 
generally found near or attached to the leaves 
of plants. They are found constantly present in 
ponds and streams in which Geratophyllum, 
Gallilcriche, Valisneria, and other fresh-water 
plants abound. 

(7212) ROTTE N-STO N'E, a Mineral, occur¬ 
ring massive. Fracture uneven. Colour grayish, 
reddish, or blackish brown. Dull earthy and 
opaque. Soft, soils the fingers, and is fetid when 
rubbed or scraped. It is found near Bakewell, 
Derbyshire ; and at Albany, in the state of New 
York. It is employed in polishing metals, &e. 
The analysis bv R. Phillips gives- 


Alumina.86 

Silica.. 4 

Carbonaceous matter ... 10 

Eng. Gyc. —-100 


(7213) ROTTLERA, a genus of Plants 
named in honour of Dr. Rottler, belonging to the 
Natural family Euphorbiaceee. It is character¬ 
ised by'diaving male and female flowers upon 
different. [Hants. Male : Calyx 3-5-partite; corolla 
none; stamens 30 to 41' ’’“‘to the convex 

receptacle; futons’ by their.} a t the base. 

Female : Ovary 2-7 ?N ,c ’ < 1, and their bwrto .-style 
deeply2-3-4-partite, ! ,,tives exclusively 
cous, each 1-seeded. >bere they are found U 
in the tropical parts Many ofthe species 

India, contains hnndsonkof the kydrocyajwft^s. 
R. tetracocca grows in Sil^° weve| »yS , ^us a hard 
and valuable timber. The cv^eft^s of R. tineto- 
ria, a native of the Coromanoel coast, and ex¬ 
tending to the forests of Northern India, are 
covered with short stiff hairs, which when rub¬ 
bed off have the appeanknee of a powder of a fine 
red colour, which is employed in India in dyeing 
silk of a scarlet colour, and therefore forms an 
article of commerce in this country. ♦Dr. Boyle 
states that this strigose pubescence is also em¬ 
ployed in India as an anthelmintic fin the i same 





ROiTLERA T1NCTOR1A. 
way that cowage is and, like it, probably acts 
mechanically, in expelling intestinal worms.— 
Eng. Cyc. ' Dr. Wight in lames, gives Bottlers 
dicocca, 1915; Indica, 1870-71 ; peltate, 
j 878*86; and tinctoiia, J915. 

(7214) .ROXTLERA TINCTORIA. 

Sbendree or Toong, 
Dcx. 

Corunga Munje-mara, 
Gan. 


also 


Cupela, also PoonSg, 

Tukla, Hind. 

Sarnakassary mara. Can. 

Chendurapa chettoo.- Tel. 

Capilapodic, Tam. 

Monkey faced tree, from these animals rub¬ 
bing their faces with the fruit. A large tree 
with alternate, ovate oblong leaves, of a ferrugi¬ 
nous colour beneath; flowers in the cold weather. 

Fruit size of a pea, covered with a red mealy 
powder, used as a dye.— Riddell. The tree is 
common in the Deccan and the Northern Cir- 
ears,— M. £. J. R. also in the Kotah jungles 
and in Mewar.— Gen. Med. Top. page 211. It 
grows also in the Sikkim Himalaya, and yields 
a brown-dye.— Hooker, \ 61. I. page 14. The red 
mealy powder which covers the capsules is used 
iu Mysore to dye silk. Wood soft and inferior. 
Mysore. 16 ; 26.— M. E. J. R. 1'hesc some¬ 
what varied statements, are all, perhaps, recon¬ 
ciled in the following remarks, by Dr. Cleghorn, 
one of India’s most accurate writers. lie says 
“ the stellate pubescence covering the 3-coccous 
capsule of this large tree, is collected tor sale in 
Mysore, where it is used for dyeing silk an 
orange colour. In the Edinburgh Philosophical j 
Journal, April J855, Professor Anderson of 
Glasgow gives a very satisfactory report on the 
colouring matter of this dye. and the trials which 
he has made with it are sufficient “ to show that 
it really merits the attention of silk dyers.” 

The tree is widely spread over the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and large supplies of the dye might be 
easily obtained. The colouring matter does not 
require a mordant, all that is necessary being to 
mix it, with water containing about halt its 
weight of carbonate of soda. “ On silk, the colour 
is a rich flame or orange tint of great beauty 
and extreme stability;” and “ the fact that the 
material supplied by commerce, contains between 
7,0 and 80 per cent, of real colouring matter, 
ought to induce the silk dyers of this country to 
turn their attention to it.”— M. E. J. R. Ainslie 
describes it as a fine, reddish brown, light 
powder, which the Natives employ for dyeing a 
beautiful pale orange colour : he was for some¬ 
time, a good deal at a loss to know from what 
exact plant it was obtained, till he discovereo, 
iu Dr. Buchanan’s Journey through the countries 
of Mysore, Ganara and Malabar, that it is the 
red- dust shaken from the dry fruit of the Rot- 
tlera tinotoria, and is an export from Malabar, 
where the tree is called Corunga Munje-marum. 

— Awe. Mat. Med, p. 146. Dr.^ Honigberger 
mentions that- the Kamila or Katnnd of the 
I,ahore bazamis wjhat Dr. Boyle, in the Tllustrat- 

ifvia 
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ed Catalogue of the Great Exhibition, nomi¬ 
nates Rerou. It is taken to Lahore from the 
hills, in. the. form of coarse red powder; is re¬ 
ported to be the hairs of a pod from a tree, 
and is chiefly used as a purple dye. The Indian 
name of this article, Kamila , is probably a de¬ 
rivation from the Sanscrit “ Kamila,” signi- 
fying Jaundice, as the color of it is a yellowish- 
red.— Thirty five years in the East by Dr. Ilonig - 
berger, p. 337. Dr. Irvine tells us that the 
kupila, the dust from the capsule of the fruit, 
is used to dye silk yellow, alum being used as the 
mordant: also that it is considered in medicine 
as of a warm nature, also anthelmintic; and 
given to children in “ dai.” Three or four 
massee are a dose : also used in ointments for 
herpetic eruptions, price two and a half seers 
for one rupee.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 142. Sitn- 
monds merely remarks that, a coloring matter is 
prepared from the dried fruit of the Rottlera tine- 
toria, bv the natives of the East, to dye orange, 
which is a brilliant and tolerably permanent dye : 
and adds, it is apparently of a resinous nature. 

(7215) ROUGE, a pigment of a beautiful 
rose colour, procured from the red colouring 
matter of safflower. It is brought from China 
spread on small papers, or in pots. See Carmine. 

(7216) ROUREA SOOKURTHOONTEE. 
0 nest is monadkli’Ha. The rourea abounds 
in the environs of Tnvov, where the air 
is often filled with fragrance from its thick snow- 
white flowers.— Mason. 

(7217) ROXBURG HI AC E.E, Roxburgh- 
IVorts, a natural order of Plants belonging to 
the class Dietyogens. The species are twining 
shrubs with tuberous roots ; reticulated leaves, 
coriaceous.and with parallel secondary veins con¬ 
necting several primary ribs ; flowers large and 
showy, solitary, foetid ; perianth of four large pe- 
t,aloi<i divisions; stamens 4, hypogyuous; an- 
! thers adnate, opening inwards, pointed, with 
I connectives projecting far beyond the cells, which 
I separate from the latter as far ns their bases; pe* 
| riearp l-celled, 2-valvcd, with two clusters of 
! seeds at the base. Seeds attached to long cords 
covered with loose hairs just below the seeds; 
embryo taper, in the axis of fleshy albumen, with 
the plumule lying within a slit. The plants of this 
small order are natives of the hot parts of India. 
There is but one genus— Roxburghia, the roots 
of a species of which are prepared with lime wa¬ 
ter, candied with sugar, and taken with tea. The 
flavour is insipid. (Bindley, Vegetable King¬ 
dom. ) Eng Cyc. Dr Wight gives Roxburghia 

gloriosoides, 2061 . 

(7218) ROYDSIA, an Indian genus of Plants 
allied to the natural order Oapparidaceee, named 
by Dr. Roxburgh in compliment to Sir. J. JRoyds. 
The genus consists ot a single species indigenous 
| in the forests of Silhet, where, with a stout stem 
and numerous branches, it climbs over the trees 


to a "rent extent, and flowers iri the month of 
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March, diffusing a strong but pleasant, odour 
from its numerous blossoms arranged in axillary 
racemes or terminal panicles. The leaves are 
alternate, oblong, coriaceous, smooth on both 
sides, and without, stipules. The calyx is 6-par¬ 
tite and of a pale-yellow colour ; corolla none; 
stamens numerous, with the filaments inserted 
on the apex of a short column ; ovary pcdicclled 
fl•celled, with two rows of ovules in each, attach¬ 
ed to the axis ; drupe berried, of the sue of a 
large olive, orange-coloured ; pulp abundant and 
yellow : nut, oblong, single-celled and 8-valved : 
seed solitary, conformable to the nut The plant 
is figured in Roxburgh’s ' CoromaAdel Plants,’ 
p. 289, and is well-suited tot.be hothouses of 
England.— Eng. Oyr. 

(7219) ROYLEA, a Himalayan genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Lnmiacctr 
and tribe .llnllotea. named by Hr. Wallieh in 
compliment, to Dr. ltovlc, author of the ‘ JUus- 
trations of the Botany of the Himalayan Moun¬ 
tains and of Cashmere,’ who first found it on the j 
Sirinore Mountains. The plant forms a Land- { 
some shrub, with many branches and an abun¬ 
dance of pale-green glaucous leaves. It is charac¬ 
terised by having the calyx ovate, tubular, 10 
nerved, and semi-quinquefid ; corolla shorter 
than the calyx, 2-lipped, lips unequal ; stamens 
4, didynainous, ascending under the upper lip ; 
anthers bilocular : stvlc bilid. -Eng. Oi/r. 

(7220) ROVEK.V EEBHANS. 

J’atkuroo, Hind. 

Tlie only species known, is called 1’utkuroo 
by the natives of the mountains where it is indi¬ 
genous. It is suited to the shrubberies of Eng¬ 
land- —Eng. Cyc. is deemed a febrifuge, by 
the people at the Himalaya 6 , like some species 
ofTenerimu in Enrop e.. —'f Shttughnessy, pA92. 

(7221) H.r 151 A, a genus of Plants belonging 
to *l\e natural order Galiarem, containing about 
10 species, found both in Europe and Asia. 
Tliis genus is characterised by flowers nionope- 
talous, superior , tube of the calyx ovate-globose 
Jflnb scarcely any ; corolla sub-campanulate, ro¬ 
tate, 5-partUe ; stamens 4-h, styles 2, short; 
berries 8, 1 -seeded. -Enu. Pyc. 

(7222) RUBIA CORDJFOLIA. DbCan- 
DOM.E. Manjitii. Bengal Madder. Roxb. IlimiA 
Manjista. Roxb. Indian Madder. 

Manjista. Sans. j Manjistha : Munjeet 

Manjtittie vayr. Tam. j Tho. munjeet, Hind. 

The Munjeet of India, a native of Nepaul, fee., 
possesses very similar properties, to R. Tine- 
forum and is imported into England from Cal¬ 
cutta. The root is used as a substitute for 
that of 11. tinctorum : it is known in com¬ 
merce under the name of East Indian Mad¬ 
der, and is also employed in medicine. lake 
Madder, Munjeet was probably kuown from 
very early times, as Rodeeu is given as the Wreck 
name in Persian works on Materia Medica. R. 
G/iilcnsh- and R. Ref bun, both natives of South 
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America, are also esteemed there as dyes. Lind- 
ley, Vegetable Kingdom).—Eng.Gyc. Rubia cordi- 
foiia. Indian madder, though not seen in the 
Tenasserira Provinces, is found in Burmah.— 
Mason. It is much cultivated it» Boondee, Kotah, 
and Me war, in' black loam, the root is largely ex¬ 
ported. A beautiful crimson lake colour is dyed 
with it in Rajpootanah.— Irivine. The Ilakeems 
are in the habit, of prescribing an infusion of it, as 
a grateful and strenthening drink, to weakly wo¬ 
men after lying in. Manjeittie is also called in 
Tauiools Sawil codie.— -Aim. Mat. Med. p. 82. 
Rubia Mnnjixfa is substituted in Lahore and llin- 
dostan for the Rubia tinctorum used in Europe. 
I believe this article (important, in a commercial 
view at Lahore) is now also cultivated in Europe. 
Hamel loads of madder are brought .from Bnnu 
and Tonk foil the. west side of the Indus) to 
Lahore. On the Onshmemin mountains this 
plant is met with growing wild, but is not. Used. 
— Thirty-fine year* in the East, by Dr. Honig. p. 
8^7. See Mapper. 

(7228) RUBIA TINCTORUM. Madder. 

Menjilhe. Hind. 

if. tinctorum, Madder, has been long known, 
and was employed in medicine even in the time 
of Hippocrates, but is valued chiefly as a dye. 
It has a diffuse hrittle-branched stem, angular, 
very rough, with sharp hooks ; leaves 4 or 6 in 
I a whorl, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, mticro- 
] mite, somewhat membranous with pinnated veins; 

| flowers small and while ; lobes of the corolla 
ovate-lanceolate, apiculnte ; anthers ovate-oblong; 
stigmas conical. It is a native of Europe and 
Asia Minor, but is now extensively cultivated in 
i Holland and France ; the culture has likewise 
Leon attempted, and successfully.in Great Britain 
but the English madder could not be sold so 
cheap -as the foreign ; it is therefore still largely 
imported, chiefly from Holland. France. Italy, 
and Turkey, though since cochineal has become 
cheaper, it is much used for the same purposes. 
It is employed bv dyers and calico-printers as a 
red and scarlet dye. It lias also the singular pro¬ 
perty of turning red the bones and secretions 
of fowls and other animals fed on it. The 
two species. R. tinctorum and R. manjista, are 
natives of the south of Europe, the Levant, 
and Asia Minor, cultivated in India, and in many 
parts of Europe The roots arc creeping, the 
thickness of the little finger, very long and 
branching, provided with numerous articulations, 
and tough fibrils, epidermis thin, pale brown, 
bark and meditullium intensely red. The odour 
is weak and peculiar, taste bitter and styptic. 
According to Kulilraan’s analysis the roots con¬ 
tain red colouring matter, ( Alizarin , Robiquet.) 
yellow do, (Ao«Mm»c, Ktlhl.) woody fibre, mucil¬ 
age, gum; sugar, bitter matter, resin, salts albu¬ 
men, fee, Alizarin occurs irvorange rad crystals, 
tasteless, inodorous, little soluble in cold, but 
soluble in boiling water also in ifeohol, ether, 
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the fixed oils, and alkalies. The alcoholic solu¬ 
tion is rose coloured, the etherial golden, the 
alkaline violet or blue. . A solution al'alum ndd- 
ed to «solution of alizarin, and precipitated by 
potash, gives a rose lake of the most, charming 
tint. Xanthine is yellow, very soluble in water 
and alcohol, slightly in ether; the solution 
passes to orange-red bv contact with alkalies, to 
lemon-vellow bv acids. It is devoid of odour, 
but. has a sweetish bitter taste. The ml colour¬ 
ing matter of madder tinges the bones, milk, 
ami urine of animals if' led oti the roots. The 
great consumption of madder is as a dye. stuff 
for giving a ml colour to wool, silk and cotton. 
In pharmacy the roots arc sometimes used for 
colouring ointments.— O'Shnughnesstf. pat/e 378. 

(7824) RUBUS (the Latin Rubm, a Bram¬ 
ble) a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Rosacea. and to the section PolmtUlea of 
the sub order Rosacea proper. This genus, like 
t hat of Rosa, has proved a source of difficulty 
and dift'erlhce among-t. botanists. Some write)s 
on the British Flora have described upwards of 
twenty-five species, whilst others have reduced 
them to four or five, nr even two.— Eng. Opr. 
Dr. Wight gives Rubus Gowrreplml, 230 ; lasio- 
carpus. 232 : rugosus, 225; YYullicliiauus, 231. 

(7225) RUBUS C< INCOLOR is found in the 
Himalayas, as also in Cashmere, — lionig, p. 337. 

(72215) 11UBUS FRUTIOOSUS, shrubby 
Bramble, or Common Blackberry, i* one of the 
most common species of the genus. It has a 
4-angled erect stem, rather tomentosc, bearing 
recurved prickles, 3 5 leaflets, each on a secon¬ 
dary petiole; rose coloured or white flowers ar¬ 
ranged on a panicle; reflexed sepals, almost 
without, prickles ; purplish black fruit. It is a 
native of almost all Europe, in hedges, thickets, 
and woods. There are no le ss than ten generally 
admitted varieties of this species and some 
botanists make many more. The fruit of this 
species and its varieties are well known as black¬ 
berries, or bumblekites, and also scald-berries, 
from their supposed power of giving scald-head 
to children.— Eng. Ct/c. 

(7227) RUBUS ’GOWUEEPHUL, Wild 
raspberry; Griffith says there is a species of 
rubus in the Tenasscrim Provinces, and Wallich 
found one on the Irrawaddy; but whether 
either produces an edible fruit, or not. I am 
unable to say. The existence of an indigenous 
species, though worthless itself, is however, 
interesting; as it indicates that the true raspberry 
might be propagated with success.— Mason. 

(7228) RUBUS l D/E US. Common Rasp- 
Wry, or Mount Ida Bramble. The whole plant 
is villose, item round, with slender recurved prick¬ 
les ; leaves pinnate, with B ar 5 ovate serrated 
leaflets, tomentosc beneath; flowers drooping; 
petals obovate, wedge-shaped, entire conniving, 
shorter than the calyx ,• carpels numerous, to- 
mentose. It is a native of woods- in Europe 
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from Norway and Sweden to Spain and Greece. 
It is found also in Asia on the Himalaya*, in the 
north Africa, and in America from Canada lo 
Pennsylvania. It is found abundantly in almost 
every part of Great Britain and Ireland — lung. 
Ope. Rubus Id(?us, does not grow in Ilindostan ; 
n nearly allied species viz. 

(7220) RUBUS mHCUS, Rottl. Bram¬ 
ble USKRYiSpec. of). 

Cowry pull, Hind. 

Gowrv puli is the Hiudoostanee name of a 
species of Bramble berry common amongst the 
woods betwixt Hurd war and .Siriuagar : it also 
grows plentifully in Mysore and Wynaad, hut 
1 know not the Cauarese name of it.— Aunt lie, 
page 225. 

17330) RUBUS LASJOCARPUS. Robaokar. 
Blackberry. 

Gowrecphul. Duck. 

Now cultivated generally in the Deccan, and 
believed to have been first brought from the Mv- 
sore Hills. It grows easily from seed ; a few of 
i he ripe fruit rubbed on a sheet of paper, and 
dried in the sun, will enable you to forward the 
seed to friends at any distance. ( The same with 
the strawberry.) The plants should never be 
nearer than four or five feet, and may be cut 
down ;it the commencement of the rains, when, 
they will throw out fresh shoots, and bear fruit 
in abundance. As it requires lit tic care, and 
only an occasional supply of water, this bramble 
forms a very perfect and secure hedge io a kitch¬ 
en garden. The- finest fruit is verv inferior to a 
common raspberry.- Riddell. 

,7231, RUBUS MICUANTHUS, Small- 
Flowered Bramble, has an upright, round, bran¬ 
ched stem, pinnnate leaves, with 5-7 oblong, 
ovate, doubly senate, tomentosc beneath, and 
green above leaflets, with small reddish-purple 
flower* arranged in corymbs, and black fruit. It 
is a native of Nepaul, and one of the most gi¬ 
gantic of the genus, attaining a height of 8 or 9 
feet. It is easily distinguished by its nearly 
erect, smooth, (lark mahogany-coloured shoots, 
and very long - pinnate leaves. The shoots some¬ 
times attain a length of 20 feet. There are two 
other species, R. distuns and R. asper, found 
with this in Nepaul, which have been grown in 
England. Eng. Ope. 

( 7232) RUBUS RUGOSUS. The Raspberry. 
This plant never grows in the Deccan ; a wild 
species is described by Graham as found in Ma- 
habaleshwar.— Riddell. 

(7233) RUBUS VULGARIS. Rubus frutx- 
cosus like R. Idem, grows at Cashmere.— 
Thirty-five years in the East by Dr. Ifonig. p. 
337. ‘ k 

(7234) RUBY. “ 


Kcmboo also Segapoo 
kulloo, Tam. 

Lai, IIind. 


Yacout, Arab. 
Lanknratti, Cv.ng, 
Manekaoi, Malay. 


Colour 'blood-red or rose-red, sometimes a 
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tinge of violet ; primary form as above, and (7238) RUDRA KUDAPA. 

generally occurs in 6-sided prisms. It is not Kudra c adds pah, Tat. j ltaodra kurpah, Hind, 

so hard as the Sapphire, and is more readily (7239) RUE. In Indio, this name is given 

cleaved. Like the Sapphire, it. consists of pure to the herb of Ruta angustifolia • of R. Graveo - 

alumina. “ The largest oriental ruby known fare . and of R. Indica. 

was brought from China to Prince* Gargarin, Arooda, Tam. Ssdwh. Malay. 

<vernor of Siberia ; it afterwards came into the SndUsp, Arab. & Duck. . Rata Qraveolena. 

possession »f Prince Menzikoff and now consti- Saturue, Hinbkk. 1 

tutes a jewel in the Imperial Crown of Russia.” Ruta graveolens. An evergreen shrub, grows 

(Dana)— Eng. Gyc. page\b\. This beautiful freely in any gopd soil, used for fowls in the 
gem can be procured in Ceylon, but Rubies are Roup, propagated by cuttings in damp weather, 
still more abundant and of a much finer kind in — Jeffrey- The leaves of Rnc dried and burnt are 
the Dominions of Ava, whence they are brought much used in Southern India*for the purpose of 
to India.— Aim. Mat. Med p. I68J*" fumagating young children suffering from catarrh. 

(7235) Spinelle Ruby. Mr. Mason says, “ By They also used fresh biuised and muted with 
far the larger proportion of the rubies offered Arrack as an external remedy in the first stages 
for sale, are, it is believed, spinelle rubies, of paralytic affections. V! hen dried in t..e shade 
I have a small a specimen which every native, mid powdered the vytinus prescribe this article 
who has seen it, regards as one of the best »ti conjunction with certain aromatics in eases 
kind of rubies, or red sapphire, but its of Dyspepsia they likewise entertain the same 
natural crystalline form is easily recognised, notion regarding it that Dioscorides did of old, 
as a regular octahedron ; while that of viz. that it is inimical to the foetusiiu utero 
the oriental ruby is a six sided figure, or some when given together with camphor and the sugar 
of its modifications. They are seen of all shades, of the palmyra toddy .—Aim. Materia Med: p. 
Blood red, the proper spinelle ruby ; rose red, 38. In making confection of Rue, the herb of 
the balas ruby ; orange red or rubicelle ; and dried rue the sudab of the bazars of N. W. 
violet colored or alrnandine ruby. It is not India, may be substituted.— Beug. Phar. p. 273 
■an easy task to distinguish, accurately, the true (7240) RUELLIA, a genus of Plants beloug- 
character of the different stones offered for sale iug to the natural order Acunthacea, which was 
as rubies. Both Europeans and natives o'ten so named by Linnaeus in compliment to J. 
make great mistakes. An English officer Ruelle, physician of Francis 1., who wrote corn- 
bought a “ ruby” in Maulmain a few years ago mentaries on Dioscorides, as well as some other 
for fifteen rupees, bis friend bought one for five botanical works. The genus, ns formerly consti- 
rupees : and the rubies were thought to be of tuted, embraced a great many Indian species, 
nearly equal value ; but on walking into a which are now distributed among some other 
jeweler’s shop in Calcutta, a year or two after- genera. The species arc distributed through the 
wards, the jeweler offered four hundred and fifty tropical and subtropical parts of Australia. It 
rupees for the one, but refused to give two rupees includes many highly ornamental plants, as are 
for the other, characterizing it as “ a worthless also those which have now been excluded from 
garnet.”— Mason. it: all are easily cultivated, and often to be seen 

(7286) Rubies. Captain Newbold mentions in English hot-houses. Some of the species which 
that fine rubies have from time to time been dis- have now been removed to other genera are found 
covered in many of the corundum localities he at considerable elevations on the sides of the lii- 
enumerated, associated with this gem, particular- raalaya Mountains ; of these the most xcmarka- 
ly in the gneiss at Viralimodos and Sholasiras- ble is Aichm anther a formerly Ruellia gossgpirta. 
many, and the natives informed him that it oc- Which has its stems covered with a tlrick coating 
curs in the Trichingode talook and at. Malla- of white tomentum, which probably enables it 
pollaye, though comparatively speaking rare. — to withstand a greater degree of cold than most. 
M. J. Z. 8p S. ' others of the family. The leaves of R. slrepens 

(7287) RUDBECKIA FULGIDA. This is a are subacid. A valuable dye, called Room, is 
showy genns of plants, and will grow in any obtained in Assam from a species of Ruellia - 
common soil, they attain a large size, and Wight gives Ruellia litoralis, 447 ; and punctata, 
are therefore more adapted for a shrubbery ; the 1563. Voigt and Roxburgh name and describe 
colours chiefly yellow, and orange ; propagated the following species viz,; balsamiea ; bractcata ; 
by seed or by dividing the roots.— Riddell. cermia; comosa ; deadens ; fasciculatajflagelli- 
The name was given by Linnaeus, to honor formis ; flava ; hirsuta; Uirta; ijpbricata ;infuodi- 
the memory of lus predecessors the Rudbecks, buliforrais ; iatebrosa ; Ipngifplia ; maetdata ; 
father and son, in the botanical chair at Upsal. obovata ; patula ; Pavala ; rncemosa ; ringens 
It belongs to the natural order Composite!, and salicifolia ; Sarwentosa ; suffruticosatrifiora 
possesses many species. Some of these are well uliginosa, and zeylaoica. — Voigt : Reasburgh. 
known in gardens. They are herbaceous, biennial (7241) RUELLIA. Species. A species of 

and perennial.. Egg. r yc. Ruellia, under the name of “ roum,” *is employed 
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RUELLIA INDIGOIlCA. 

in its raw state by the Klmmptis and Lingphos 
to dye their clothes of 8 deep blue. It is describ¬ 
ed by the late Dr. Griffiths as “ a valuable dye 
and highly worthy of attention.” It might perhaps 
be usefully employed as the ground for black dye. 
— Hooker..- '.'■■■ 

(7242) RUELLIA IND[GOFERA The Bur¬ 
mese cultivate a low Ruellia plant as a substitute 
for indigo which is the room of Assam, from 
which country it has probably been introduced. 
It forms a blue dye not inferior to that produc¬ 
ed by the true indigo plant. -- Mason. 

1 7*243) RUELLIA INDIGOTICA. In China, 
says Fortune, in one part of theChekiang province, 
and also amongst the Fung hwa mountains to the 
westward of Ningpo, there are large quantities of 
a blue dye produced, which is in fact the indigo 
of that part, of the country. Those who have read 
my *• Wanderings in China,’ published in 18+6, 
may remember the account given there of a valu¬ 
able kind of Indigo, made from a species of woad 
(Isatis indigotica) which is cultivated extensively 
in the level country a few miles to the westward 
of Shanghai. The kind which attracted Mr. For¬ 
tune’s attention in Chekiang is equally valuable, if 
not more so. It is made from a species of Ruel¬ 
lia, which until it gets a better name, may be called 
Ruellia indigotica Ms a curious circumstance 
that the same plant, apparently, has lately been 
discovered in the Assam country in India, where 
it is also cultivated for the blue dye it affords. 1 
had an opportunity of examining it in the garden 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society at 
Calcutta, where it was standing alongside of the 
Chinese kind, to which it certainly bears a most 
striking resemblance : the point of identity will 
easily be determined when the plants come into 
flower. Strange it will be if it is ultimately found 
that this species, which produces a dye unknown 
to commerce, is in cultivation all the way across 
from the eastern shores of China to the borders 
of Bengal, and this is far from being improbable. 
This Ruellia seem to be easily cultivated, it grows 
most luxuriantly, and is no doubt very produc¬ 
tive. Having evidently been found indigenous 
a little further to the south, in a warmer latitude, 
it is not hardy in the province of Chekiang any 
more than cotton is about Shanghae; but 
nevertheless it succeeds admirably as a summer 
crop. It is planted in the end of April or begin¬ 
ning of May, after the spring frosts are over, and 
is cleared from the ground in October before 
those of autuum make their appearance. During 
this period it attains a height of a foot or a foot 
and a half, becomes very bushy, and is densely 
covered with large green leaves. The Chinese 
method of preserving plants for next year’s crop is 
most ingenious and - well worth notice. Being 
somewhat tender, as I have already remarked, the 
roots which are left in the ground after the 
gathering season are ail destroyed by the first 
frosts of winter. But the Chinese cultivator does 
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not depend upon these for the crop of the follow¬ 
ing year, nor does he take them up or cover 
them in any way. They have done their duty 
for one year, and are now left to their fate. 
Cuttings are found to be much more vigorous 
and preductive than' the old roots and to the 
formation and preservation of these cuttings the 
Chinese cultivator directs his attention. When 
the stems are cut down for the manufacture of 
indigo, a sufficient quantity have their leaves 
stripped off, and are afterwards taken into a 
house or shed to be properly prepared. The leaves 
thus stripped from the cuttings are thrown into 
the tanks with the other stems and leaves so that 
nothing is lost except what is actually required 
for the purposes of propagation. The stems are 
now tied up firmly in large bundles, each con¬ 
taining upwards of 100, and the ends of each 
bundle are cut across, so as to leave them perfect¬ 
ly neat and even both at top and bottom. These 
bundles are each about a foot long, and, of course, 
nearly round. Having been thus prepared they 
are carried to a dry shed or outhouse, where, in 
some snug corner, they are packed closely and 
firmly together, and banked round with very dry 
loaiu. A portion of the dry soil is also shaken in 
between the bundles, and this being done the 
operation is complete. Should the winter 
prove unusally severe, a little dry straw or 
litter is thrown over the surface of the cut¬ 
tings, but nothing else is required. Daring 
the winter months the cuttings remain green 
and plump ; and although no leaves are 
produced, a few roots are generally found formed, 
or in the act of forming, when the winter has 
passed and the season for planting has come 
round. In this state they are taken to the fields 
and planted The weather during the planting 
season is generally showery, as this happens 
about the change of the monsoon, when the air is 
charged with moisture. A few days of this warm 
showery weather is sufficient to establish the new 
crop, which now goes on growing with luxuriance, 
and requires little attention during the summer ; 
indeed none, exoept keeping the land free from 
weeds. In the country where this dye is grown, 
there are numerous pits or tanks on the edges 
of the fields. These are usually circular in 
form ; and one which I measured was eleven 
feet in diameter, and two feet in depth. About 
400 catties of stems and leaves are thrown into a 
tank of this size, which is then filled to the 
brim with clear water. In five days the plants 
are partially decomposed, and the water has be¬ 
come lightish-green in colour. At this period 
the whole of the stems and leaves are removed 
fronyihe tank with a flat headed broom made 
of bamboo twigs,and an admirable instrument for 
tlfc purpose. When every particle has been 
removed, the workmen employed give the water 
*0 circular andjsapid motion with the brooms just 
noticed, whicliwcantinued for some time. Dur- 
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ing this part of the operation another man has knowledge of chemistry a colour of this kind 
employed himself in mixing about thirty enttw* might be greatly improved. After being grown 
of Kmc with water, which water hn* been taken and manufactured, as l have described, it is sold 
out of the tank for the purpose. This is now at rates varying from 50 to 100 cash a catty, say 
thrown into the tank, and A he rapid circular mo- from 2d to 4d per lb. Sonic is sold as low as 
tion of the water is kept up for a few minutes 30 cash, but this is very interior, the greater part 
longer. When the lime and water have been produced is sold at from 60 to 80 cash a catty, 
well mixed in this wav the circular motion is al- and it must be of a very superior q uali ty if 100* 
lowed to cease. Four men now station themselves cash is paid. Like the Shanghaeindigo made 
round the tank and commence beating the water , from 1 satis indigotioa, it is called “ Tien-ching” 
with bamboo rakes made for this purpose. j by the Chinese. --Fortune. Amongst other pro- 
The beating process is a very gentle one ; as if ; ductions of the highland valleysf the rucllin, 
goes on tins water gradually changes from ;i i formerly noticed, is cultivated extensively- for tin- 
greenish Ime to a dingy yellow, while the froth blue dye which it affords. During the season 
becomes of a beautiful bright blue. During the of its preparation every mountain stream is co- 
process the head workman takes a paleful of the lured and polluted with the refuse liquid drawn 
liquid out of the tank and beats rapidly with oil' from the tanks and the stench which fills the 
his hand. Under this operation it changes co- air is almost unendurable —A Rea. among the 
lour at once, and its value is judged of by the Ohi. page 189. . 

hue it presents. The beating process generally (7244) KUELL1A KINGENS. Liu. 
lasts for about half an hour. At the end of this Upu-dala, Hort:.Mai„ 

time the whole of the surface of the tank is The juice of the leaves of this plant, boiled 
covered with a thick coating of froth of the with a little salt, Rhoede says, is supposed, on 
most brilliant colours, iiv which blue predomin- the Malabar coast, to correct a depraved state of 
flies, particularly near the edges. At this stage the humours. See llortus Malabaricus. Kart 9th 
it being desirable to incorporate the froth with \p- 125. 


the liquid Inflow it, 1 witnessed a most hentiti- 
fnl chemical operation which took me com¬ 
pletely by surprise, and showed how- univers¬ 
ally must be the knowledge of the effect of throw¬ 
ing oil upou the waters.” A very small portion 
of cabbagc ml—only a few drops—was thrown on 
the surface of the froth, the workmen then stir¬ 
red and beat it gently wit h their fiat brooms for 
a second or two, and the whole disappeared as 
if by some enchanter’s wand. And so small a ! 
quantity of oil was necessary for this purpose i 
that even when the cup had been emptied, and 
had only the oil that was necessarily adhering to 
its edges, it was thrown into another tank, and 
produced the desired effect. The liquid, which ! 
is now darker in colour is allowed to stand quiet 
for some hours, until the coloring matter has 
sunk to the lower stratum, when about, two-thirds 
of the surface is drawn off and thrown away. 
The remaining third part is then drawn into a 
small square tank ou a lower level, which is 
thatched over with straw and here it remains for 
three or four days. ' By this time the colour¬ 
ing matter has separated itself from the 
water, which is now entirely drained oil'— 
the dye occupying threev or four inches of the 
bottom in the form of a thick paste, and of 
a beautiful blue colour. \In this state it 
is packed in baskets, and exposed for sale in 
all the country towns in Hns part ot' China 
What its intrinsic value,*'may be when com¬ 
pared with the indigo of'commerce, I have no* 
means of ascertaining but it is largely used in 
this part of the world, where b lufeoa . the 
most fashionable colour, judginjB&wn 
of the people, and it is posspHif that witlf 'ohr 


l7245) KVELLTA. STEEPEN 2$. Whom. 

jOWEKKO Ri.’KI.LIA. A 

Kirendinyagum, Tam. | Gretidie Tagarum Sans. 

1 lie small purple coloured leaves and berries 
of ibis low growing plant are sub-acrid and 
bitterish to the taste. When bruised and mixed 
with castor oil they form a valuable application 
! in cases of children’s car pangs -Aim. Mat. Med 
p. 83. 

(72t6) RU I* h KJK EE, a plant from the fibres 
oi the bark ot which the Depchas near Darjeling’ 
make remarkably light and strong fishing nets. 

(7247) RUGS, Woollen*. The principal site 
of the manufacture of these rugs was long the 
town of Ellore, in the Northern Circars of the 
Madras Presidency, but they r are now made in 
j Mysore and although of any size, to order, they 
I are usually three feet broad and six feet long, 
and are much employed as sleeping rugs, and rugs 
! for the drawing room. They have latterly been 
j exported largely to England where they are era- 
i ployed as hearth rugs : they are of various 
| colours, prettily arranged, sell for four Rupees 
there, to rupees fourteen, according to size. 

f 248) RUM. 

Rum, Guz. Hind. 

A spirit procured by distilling a fermented 
fluid prepared from the refuse in the operation 
for making sugar the peculiar flavour being deriv¬ 
ed from an essential oil existing in the juice of 
the cane. The best is made from molasses, and 
it is preferred when well kept, of good age, con¬ 
siderable body, smooth o3y taste, and a brown¬ 
ish transparent colour. Bengal, the West India 
Islands, and Guiana, are the countries chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished for the produce of nmi. - Faidhner. 
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v /-J49 ) Kl MEX ACE'lUSA. Sorrel. 

Chuka ke Bing. Hind. 

The seed is considered cooling 1 and astringent : 
[t is cultivated in Ajnicer.— Gen. Med. Top . 
p. ISO. 

(7250) RUM EX ALPINES, or Monk's rhu- j 
barb, is found on the European Alps, the Crimea, j 
and Mount Caucasus. The roots are large and i 
purgative like rhubarb, and the whole plant so 
resembles the llheum that Linnaeus himself mis¬ 
took one for the other.— O' Shanghnessy, p. 522. ; 

(7251) ELM EX OBTUSIFOLIUS vegetates 
in Cashmere, and is eaten by the natives. its 
root, under the name of Radix Spathiaeuti, was 
formerly used as a purifier of the blood in chronic 
cutaneous diseases, but is now obsolete, both in 
India and in Europe, its active principle, Lapatin, 
must,however, have peculiar properties. From the 
decoctions of the dried roots of various soils of 
sorrel, by the addition of alum, can be obtained 
a fine red color, at a low price and valuable to 
painters. Rmnex umlulat us (Itoyle) is It Unaz 
or Pnlkee. — Thirty live years in the East, by ])r. 
Jlonig. p. 338. 

17252) ItLMKN VESICA Rll'S. Jan. Coun¬ 
try Sorrel. 

Sookan kecrav, Tam. j Clmckka kr baiijer, J)i k. 

Cultivated for grams, &o., grows plentifully 
about Madras in the field during the rains. 
This plant has obtained the name of Sorrel from 
the English in India, owing to its great resem¬ 
blance to the Ttumex neetosa in taste and other 
natural qualities. It an article of diet and 
is considered by the Natives as cooling and 
aperient.— Jins. Mat. Med. p. 257. This L 
of common native guowtli, and where wafer is 
abundant may be. had for right months in the 
\ear; it is sown in drills or on tin* edges around 
other beds; the leaves are sold in bundles from 
one to two pice a seer. There is also another 
species called ilie Indian Red Sorrel. - liiddell . 

(7*253) KLMINANT1A, Cuvier's name for 
his eighth order of Mamniifrres. They constitute 
the pecora of Linmeus. Cuvier remarks that this 
is perhaps the most natural and the best defined 
of the class ; for these animals have the air of 
being nearly all constructed on the same model ; 
and the camels alone present some small excep¬ 
tions to the common character. Cuvier makes the 
Ruminants consist of two divisions ;—first, those 
without horns ; secondly, those with horns. 
The first division embraces the Camels (Camelus 
I/urn.), or the Camels properly so called, and 
the Llamas ; and the Chevrotains (Mosehas, 
Linn.). Secondly, all the rest of the Ruminants, 
of the male sex at least, have two horns or pro¬ 
minence*, more or less long, projecting from the 
frontal bones, which is not found in any other 
family of mammals. In some, these prominen¬ 
ces are covered with a ease of elastic substance 
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composed, as it were, of agglutinated hairs, 

I which grows in layers, and during the whole 
J life of the animal. The name horn (corne) is 
! particularly applied. The bony prominence or 
| core which this case envelops, grows, like it, 
during the whole life of the animal, and is never 
shed. Such are the horns of oxen, sheep, goats, 
and antelopes. In others the prominences are 
invested only with a hairv skin, which is continued 
from that of the head, and is never destroyed 
during life. These prominences arc never shed. 
Finally, in the great, genus Cervus , Linn., the 
prominences covered during a certain period with 
a hairy or velvety skin resembling that of the rest 
of the head, have at their base a ring of bony 
tubercles, which, as it increases, compresses and 
obliterates the nutrient vessels of that skin, 
which, when the horn is complete, dries and is 
removed. The naked bony prominence separ¬ 
ates in due time from the skull, to which it grew, 
falls, and the animal becomes defenceless. .But. 
new horns soon begin to bud, ordinarily, and 
while, the animal is in the vigour of life, larger 
than the preceding ones, and destined to fall in 
their turn. These horns, purely osseous and 
subjected to periodical changes, arc termed by 
the French Lois, and are known in England by 
the name of Antlers. Mr. Swninson divides the 
l ngulala into the following five tribes— Rumi- 
n a n fes , Pa cJn/dienn es , An op loth errs , Eden ta te.s % 
and Soli pedes. The Rmninantes , arc thus ar¬ 
ranged : — 

1. Sub-typical group.— *1 lorus sheathing ; form 
grneile, slender. 

Family Anfiiopldtv. Anti mjI’K.t:. (Sw.- 

Cnpridff\ Smit In. 

(icnrra.- hieranoeerns. Sm.; r/igt/eerns, Sm. ; 
Oryx , Sm. , Ga:eUa Sm. ; /ftdilupe, Sm. ; Jleditn- 
(•(/. Sm ; Trap alas, Sm. : llnplacer as, Sm. ; 
Tel roeenis, Learli ; Cephalophas, Sm. ; Neat rag as, 
Sm.: 7 'rayehtjJnts, Sm. ; Nemorh<rdvs< Sm. , Rupi- 
et/pro, .Ini , Sm. ; Aplocents, Sm. ; Cjpra, Auet. 

> Oris, Ain't; Dmnnlis , Sm. ; Aeronotns, Sm. ; 
lluselaphn. s*. Sm. ; SIrepsieerus. Sin. ; Purlax, Sm. 

2. Typical.- Horns sheathing; form heavy, 
mlmst. family Halida*. Sm. ! Bovin. k.] 

OVikth and Sub- 
( t'CWTJl 

1 j . .tier, Hm uSyli^r- 

lirrn Huiujifrr Sin. t 
If amt /, Sm.» 
f\ ( Linn., Sw. 

! fSuligpnrra Itusa, 

Sm ; Arifi, 8m. > 

j Cftjirettlus, Sm 

I'Sub^tmio, Mam¬ 
ma, Sm.) 

I I. Fuhulo, Sm. 

!». Minrant. TTornBj 5. Stpfocrrvx, Sm. 

solid, tki.uluous. i Horns wanting, ", 

‘ ('frvidif, Sm ; 1 lore hy* shorter / 

i'tfws. Linn.; tlian Um IiiiiiLt. c 1. \h\schui t Linn 

iV.iixiD A. 'j (Mosfhitin 1 , Sw > J 

; ; Moscimi-V ’ ) 

i 

j i Horn** vor\ slnnL 

j ('fiverrd with a j 

I !Camrto >1. Camelopardalis, 

# ■' " J partin' Sw ; | Antiq. 

j [OlKAVrA j J 

I ho frilio fioli/ieftc*, wliioli immediately follows, 
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the Camelopards. consist* of the genera Gum el us , forwards. The interal antennae bend bark direct- 


Auc/tenla, and Jwjuus. dims the Camels and 
Llamas, with which Colonel Smith, following 
Cuvier, commences the Ruminants, are placed by 
Mr. Swainson at t he; conclusion. With the ex¬ 
cept ion of this and a few other modifications, ; 
the two arrangements arc similar. —Huff. Cue. 

(7s?54) RUMIMl 1 A, a genus of Plants named 
by Linmeus in honour of George Eberhard 
Humph, is only known from a figure of Rlieede 
published in his 4 llortus Malabaricily/ \ol., iv., 
t. 11. who describes it as being found in Para- 
baroo and other provinces of Malabar. It has 
not been seen by any modern botanist. It is usu¬ 
ally referred to the natural family of Tercbiu 
thcicew , and to the sub-order Uumcretc. It has 
a tubular trilid calyx, 3 oblong petals of the 
corolla ; stamens II, equal to the petals, and e\- 
serted. The ovary is single, 3-eornered ; stvle 1 
one ; drupe coriaceous, turbinate, 3-furrowed, ; 
with the nut iLcelled, 3-sceded. Put Mcssis. | 
Wight and A mol 1 remark, that as each ap- ; 
parent stamen may be composed of several lila- ; 
merits, this doubt fid genus would be brought j 
near Pyf/neriacetr. 

(7255) RUNG POK K, produces silk corahs. I 
Megilli cloths made of pat (Corchorus olitorins), ' 
ginger (the best in Bengal), and tobacco of an; 
excellent ijuality : and fiom the neighbouring 
country of Bhutan, specimens of the benutful ; 
long glossy hair of the tail of the Yak of which 
diowrers arc made. — M. G. G. 

(7230) RU1TGO] JN.E, a sub-family of In- 
sessorial Birds allied to the Manakins and gene- ; 
rally arranged tinder the family Pipr idee. | 

(.7257) Calyptounniu ( Hallies ; Rupiada (Tern- 
minckj.—'This very singular and beautiful bird i* 
about fi l inches in length. Its colour is a 
brilliant green, like that of the parrots, It is the 
Tnnipo Pinang of the Malays. It is a native of, 
Singapore and the interior of Sumatra. Sir Stain- ! 
ford 1 Jm files states that this species is found in ■ 
the retired parts of forests, iind as it is of the 
colour of the leaves, and perches high, it is not ’ 
easily procured. He further lelL ms that, the • 
stomfich contained nothing but vegetable sub- j 
stances, chiefly wild grains. Dr. ilorsfichl ob- 1 
serves that the bill greatly resembles that of the 
genera linpico/a , Pipra, Phibalura , Pavdatutux. : 
Fluty rhynchus , and Prucniub.—Eny. Gyr . 

(725 S) Rl PPELl J A ( Milus-Edward), a genus 
of Crustacea belonging to the family Cancerida' 
(Cancerieiis Arques), established on the Cancer 
tenax of the German zoologist and traveller Hup- S 
pell, and considered bv M. Milne-Eduards as the ; 
type of the small group which leads to the genera ; 
(Fitts and Eriphia. 'The form of the carapace I 
approximates closely to that of Xanf/to and j 
Os hot ; dorsal buckler slightly curved, about 
one ami a half as wide as it is long ; the orbits 
arc nearly circular, and arc directed upwards and 


lv outwards, as in Xantho , &c. 

' (7259) KUPPELL1A TEX AX, Cancer Ten¬ 
ax, Ruppell, has the upper border of the orbit 
marked by two fissures separated by a smal 
tooth ; there is a fissure at its external angle 
and two teeth at its lower borders. Lengtl 
about two inches. It is a native of the Red Sea. 

(7260) RUSHES, GRASSES AND SKI) 
GKS. Although these substances are extensive 
lv used in India fur the manufacture of mats 
ropes,baskets, and thatehimr, theie was but a poo 
display of them in the Inhibition. The Tra 
vniieore Local < Vnnmittee and the Ganara Locn 
(Committee exhibit the. Cypenm textihs . and ; 
finer kind of giass called kooray or koaray Loti 
used for making mats. I’he celebrated mats o 
Paulghnut and Cochin arc noticed in nuotlie 
class. Several species of Tvpha, J uncus, am 
Saccharmn are known to abound in this Prcsideu 
rv, and to be applied to useful purposes. 'Flu 
Phrynium dichotamnni of Bengal is used Id 
making the sital pa tec mat. —.17. E. J. II. 

(7261) KUSOT. Extract of Barberry.— 
Berberidis Kxtraetum. ---Extract, of bark am 
wood of the Barberry, (Berberis) several spe 
eies ; di*e]) yellow colour, totally soluble in watei 
— Petty. P/utr. 

(7202) R1SSKKIA. Scrop7tu/urinrfP. did 
plant with rush like branches bears a deep sear 
let trumpet-shaped flower, hanging in long axil 
lary peduncles down the stalk : it blossom, 
during the greater part of tin* year, and is high! 
ornamental, growing luxmiantly in a rich soil 
It is propagated by layers or cuttings. 

(7263* RUSSIA LEA I'll Ell. 

('uii do lotsbif, Fi:. I .liichln, Poi:. 

Juft Oil, (ii.K. I Jul’l, Hl.\ 

C'uojuili Russia, It. | Mu^cuvia, Sr. 

The tanned hides of oxen, manufactured in 
manner peculiar to that country. The leather i 
soft, lias a strongly prominent grain, a grea 
deal of lustre, and a powerful and peculiar odour 
The colours are principally red or black ; th 
former is much esteemed for binding books, an 
making articles uhere a fine durable leather i 
required the latter is chiefly in demand in Rus 
*ia for shoe and boot making,— Faulkner. 

(7201) RUST, RED RAG, Red Robin, Re 
Gum. Uredo rubigo and (J. linearis are turn 
which attack wheat in England. - Haw It. 

(7 265) RUTA, a genus of plants belougin 
to the natural order liutacer*. The following is 
description of this genus :—Calyx 4-partitc, dt 
ciduous, shoiter than the petals, which are foil 
and unguieulate, with the limb vaulted. St; 
mens eight, longer than the petals, filament 
subulate, glabrous ; anthers ovate, obtuse. R< 
eeptacle broader than the ovary, marked roun 
with eight nectariferous pores, bearing the peta 
and stamens at the base. Carpels I, partly eon 
bined by means of the central axis (gynobasi 
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into one 4-lobed ovary, ovules 6-12 in each cell. 
Styles 4, distinct at the base, united upwards! 
into a single pistil which is attenuated towards j 
the apex. Stigmas 4. Capsules 4, partly united ; 
dehiscing internally at the apex. Seeds dotted. 
The species of this genus are suffrutescent, her- ! 
l»airons, or perennial plants, with alternate cx- 
»tip\date pinnated or decompound leaves cover¬ 
ed with pellucid dots. The flowers are yellow! 
nuvl\ white, and disposed in terminal corymbs 
ur racemes. De Candolle enumerates :M species of 
Rut a. of which comparatively few are generally 
known or cultivated.— Enij. Opr. 

1*7266) RITA AUUFLOUA, iwhite-ilower- 
ediue) is common on the Himalayas, at an 
elevation of 5000 to 8000 feet. 

(7267) RITA ANGTSTIFOLIA, (narrow - 
leaved rue.) (rfudab) is met with in gardens in 
India, and used medicinally,— O pope 2 60. 

(7268) HUT A (til AY FOLK NS. RUE 

' The herb. 

llntu qraveolens., Common Hue, is a glaucous 
hairless erect herb or half-shrubby plant, with a 
strong heavy unpleasant, smell, growing to the 
height of about two feet. The leaves are supriule- 
eompound, alternate, their lateral lobes lineal oi 
nearly so ; the terminal ones obovatc ; they and 
nil other paits of the plant are covered with 
transparent dots. Carpels terminal, leafless, 
trichotomous evmose ; petals four, wavy concave, 
a little irregularly toothed. Fruit roundish, 
waried, four-lobed* each lobe opening into two 
valves, line is sometimes called Heib-Gniee, 
or the Herb of Grace and in some parts of Eng- 
land Ave-Ciraee. This name is said to have been 
given to it ou account of its use in exorcisms. 
In company with rosemary it has been used 
from time immemorial as an emblem of remem¬ 
brance and grace on account of its evergreen 
foliage. The stamens are lemarkable lor their 
presenting an instance of vegetable irritability. 
When the time is come for the pollen to be intro¬ 
duced into the stigma, and thus presented to the 
ovules, the stamens, which arc hard and rigid, 
and almost at right angles with the style, approach 
the stigma one by one, and after remaining in 
contact with it long enough to discharge their 
pollen, they return back to their original position 
parallel with the petals.— Ena. Cgc. 

(7269) RUTACE/E, a natural order of Poly* 
petalous Exogenous Plants, characterised b\ the 
possession of hypogynous stamens, two or three 
times as many as the petals cohering carpels with 
from 3 to 5 valves, an entire ovarium with seve¬ 
ral cells, imbricate calyx with four or five divi¬ 
sions, symmetrical hermaphrodite flowers with 
petals either wanting or as many as the lobes of 
the calyx, mostly twisted in aestivation, iruit 
capsular, the sarcocarp mostly separating from 
the endocarp- Leaves without stipules, opposite 
or alternate, simple, deeply lobed or pinnate, and 
covered common!v with pellucid resinous dots. 


RYE F LOT. it. 
are trees, small shrubs, 


or licrbiiCt:ous 


They 
plain s.— linp. Oj/c. 

this order embraces the 7 ini etc and Dioswei? 
of A. dr Ju.ssiru, whiili are now made I lie princi¬ 
pal sections of Unlace#. Rule# are known by 
their seeds containing albumen, and by the 
sarcocarp of the Iruit not being separable from 
the endocarp- In Diuswe# the seeds have no 
albumen, and the sarcocaip and endocarp arc 
separable into distinct bodies when the fruit H 
ripe. A. St. llilare says that the observation of 
the adhesion of the sarcocarp and endocarp in 
Hide# has been made on unripe specimens of 
the plants, and that, when ripe they aie as se¬ 
parable as in hiosunur. Whatever may he: the 
real state of the ease, the two sections aic too 
obviously related in structure and general pro¬ 
perties to permit of so slight differences elevating 
them into the importance of distinct natural or¬ 
ders. Unlace# agree with Auranliacv# in their 
dolled leaves, definite stamens, and fleshy disc. 

. With .Y (Utfhoj'ij/acccr, Siniarubacc#, and Ennui - 
: riace# they have also many points of analogy. 
They are closely allied to Zifpoplnjllactw through 
Pepanran, which Jusmcu and other writers place 
amongst I\tdace#. 1 hey are found in the south 
of Europe, and in our hemisphere extend as fai¬ 
ns the limits of the Old World. Diosma and 
allied genera are found at, the Cape of Good 
Hope. Australia possesses Jloronias, Pheba- 
iiums, Gorrcas, Jxe. ; and great numbers are 
found in the equinoctial regions of America. 
Many of the plants of this order emit a power¬ 
ful and usually offcn>i\e odour from tin' glands 
:hat cover their whole surface. These glands are 
sometimes so full of a volatile oil, that in hot 
weather the atmosphere surrounding the plant 
becomes charged with it, so that a lighted taper 
brought m ar the plant will cause 1 , the air to 
inflame. This is especially the case with Dictum - 
nus. f l lie Diosmas, or Jbieku Plants, aroused 
in medicine as antispasmodics. The celebrated 
Angostura Bark is produced by a plant {(talipea 
officinalis•) belonging to this order.— Roi/le. 

(7270) in K. 

Kugt, Dan. 8ur«ihi Oat. 

I tog, Per. Kosch, St 1, Jnij K is. 

Stigle, Fk. I Ccntrno, Si*. 

Kokrti; (!i:r,. | 

A species of grain (Seca/e Grrca/e), coming 
nearer in it.s properties to wheat, than any other 
grain. It. is the bread corn of Germany and 
Russia ; and being of less value to the English 
fanner than barley, oats, or pease, is, in conse¬ 
quence, very little cultivated in Great Britain. — 
Fan!/nm-. 

(7271) RYE FLOUR, is obtained from the 
Socalo eercale, and the seeds are met with in the 
market, derived of husk. Rye flower is said to be 
somewhat laxative. The roasted grains are not 
^infrequently employed in the adulteration of 
coffee.— Hassell. Hj/r. Flour , or meal does not 
form a paste like wheat flower.— Hassell. 
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SAC ( IIAKIM MOONJA 



(7272) SABAD1LLA. Fruit of Veratrum 
Sabadilla, and several other Melsiutliacea?.— 
lien. Phar . 

(7273) SABLE. 

Zibelline, Fn. I Zibellino, It. 

Zobel, Geji. I Sohol, Bus. 

A species of weasel (MmfAa Zihelium ), cele¬ 
brated for the fine quality of its fur, the hairs of 
which turn with equal ease in very direction. 
Jts colour is generally of a deep glo^y brown or 
black, and sometimes, though very rarely, yellow 
and white. This animal is a native of Northern 
Europe ami Siberia.— Eau/foier. 

(7274) SABLE FISH : Clucka, Spec. 

AVilltun, Alcoa, Tam. | Willmn mufcliie, J)uk. 


stigmas feathered with simple hairs. Scales 2, 
distinct, obscurely 2 or 3-lobed at the point. 

; Caryopsis smooth. Some of the species of Sac- 
charthn, owing to the silex in their cuticle, are so 
durable that they are employed in India for thatch¬ 
ing. such as 6. canalicnlatum and S. cylindri- 
! cum. This is the case with S. sponfanenm, which 
also makes good mats. The natives of Bengal 
! make their pens of the narrow stems of S. semide- 
' cn/nhens and of S. fuse uni. The latter, as well 
j as the culms of S . procerum , arc also used for 
: screens and other economical purposes.— Eng. 
j Oye. 

(7276) SAOCJI AJtU.M CYUNDIMCU M. Syn. 
\ »S\(;ri:ui;s Cvundiuc a. Horses tail ukahs. 

(Join, JI INI). 


(7275) »SAC(.T1A IM L\l, a genus of Indian grass¬ 
es, and species of which in addition to the Moonja 
and Shur, q : v. are used for thatching and lor 
screens, and some for making writing pens and 
for arrows.— Hoyle. This genus of Plants belongs 
to the natural order (rrunrinacew. One of the spe¬ 
cies yields the well-known product sugar, and is 
called the Sugar-Cane. The Sugar-Cane was 
introduced by the Saracens into the south of 
Europe, but the period is not well ascertained. 
Gibbon says they introduced it into Sicily soon 
after they got possession of the island. About 
the year 1420 sugar was much cultivated by the 
Portugese in Madeira. In 1503 we read of su¬ 
gar being imported from the Canaries, and in 
1 506 sugar-canes were carried thence to Hispa¬ 
niola in the West Indies. But, besides the In¬ 
dian cane, another, and a much more prolific 
kind, that of Otaheite, was introduced into the 
West Indies about 1704, and about the same 
time, or in 1796, the China sugar-cane wa* in¬ 
troduced into India. The Chinese and Indian 
seem both therefore to have had independent 
means, that is, dLtiuct plants from which they 


Crows on the Ajmcre plains and flowers early 
I in the rains.— Qenl. Med. Top. p. 1 74. 

(7277) SA(■CHARUM MOONJA. Siikpar. 

Surjmtn, Hind.— Gen. Med. Top. par/e 174. 

! The, Moonja is indigenous to India, it is col- 
j looted after the rainy season. It is possessed of 
i great tenacity it ii used a* rigging in all the 
| vcsels above Sukkur. It would form an ample 
j supply of half-stuff lor paper makers.— Hoyle. 

| It is common at Ajmeer, in the valleys, and very 
abundant, along with the saccharum procerum, 

| near Jaepoor. The best moonj is made from 
| the floral leaves of this plant, and the best sirkee 
! from the culms. The plant is distinguished 
from saccharum procerum by the height, which 
is inferior, the fineness of the culm and narrow¬ 
ness of the leaves.— ferine, p. 175. The Sac- 
| eharum Munja is used in Bengal for making 
j strong ropes for tying up cattle and drawing 
I wntriv M. E. J. Ii. This, the Moonja of the 
I natives (Saccharum Munja), is collected after the 
j rainy season and kept for use, as it is employed 
j in tying up their cattle at night and for ropes 
] for iheir Persian wheels. It is said also to be 


could extract sugar; and, as history shews, they oue of the grasses employed for making tow 
did so at very early periods. 1 he genus Saccharum ropes by the boatmen about Benares.— Hoyle . 
contains numerous specits, which are usually Mr. Burns, of the Indus Flotilla, has mentioned 
easily distinguished by their highly ornamental that the boatmen of the Indus universally em- 
nature,by the light or leathery or rather silk like ployed the Moonj (probably the above Saccharum 
inflorescence. 4 he species are widely distributed Munja) as a towing rope and for the rigging of 
through the tropical parts of the world. The their vessels, in all places above Sukkur. But 
genus is distinguished by the spikelets being below that place coir rope is very generally em¬ 
ail fertile and in pairs, one sessile, the other ployed, being better able, it is believed, to ‘ stand 
stalked, articulated at the base, 2-flowered, the the action of salt water. The Moonja, however, 
lower floret neuter with one palea, the upper is possessed of great tenacity, as is evident from 
hermaphrodite with two paleuc. Glumes 2, two-inch ropes, often fifty fathoms in length, 
membranous. Palere transparent, awnless ; those made of its fibres, being sufficient for dragging 
of the hermaphrodite flowers minute, unequal, their largest or 1 200-mauud boats up the Indus, 
Stamens 3. Ovary smooth ; styles 2, long; and consequently against the full force of the 
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SAi.VlIARUM PROUERUM. 

stream, e\cn round projecting points. The rope 
is also possessed of lightness, so advantageous 
tor rigg'ng, and is capable!, also, of bearing, 
without injury, alternate exposure t o' wet and to 
subsequent drying. "Both qualities being essen¬ 
tial for a tow-rope. Mr. Burns has also informed 
him that plants growing beyond the range of the 
overflowings of the river, or of the influence of 
the tides -that is, in the interior of the country, 
where, indeed, it grows in vast abmuhmee - are 
possessed of the greatest strength. The upper 
leaves, about a foot or so in length, are preferred 
and collected. Having been made up into bun¬ 
dles, they are kept for use. When required for 
twisting into rope, they are first moistened in 
wafer, two men then, sitting opposite on each 
other, take one of the-e moist bundles and beat 
it alternately with mallets, until the loo-e cel¬ 
lular are separated from the fibrous parts. These 
are then ready for twisting into tin* ropes which 
are so extensively employed on the Indus. It i* 
evident that a continuation of the same process, 
oi the employment of the Thankee of India, 
w ould afford a very ample supply of half-stuff for 
paper makers, and at a cheap rate. ■ Hoyle, I ml. 
Fibres, page 30. (iriflith collected nearly one 
hundred different grasses in flic Trnas>erim pro¬ 
vinces,but Mr Mason was not aware that the des¬ 
cription of a single species has ever been pub 
lished. —Mason. 

(7 2 78) 8 A (XT L A III ’ M (> V FI C 1X A Rl M. 
SroAK cam:. Lin. 


Ivarumhoo, Tam. 
(iuuna, Duck. 
Chrmok-o Tel. 


Trim, Malav. 

Iti'liootundtt, Sans 

Aiiis. Mat . Mtd- p. 201. 

Saccharum officinarum, the best known spe¬ 
cies, or that yielding sugar in India, is cultivated 
in all parts of that country, and several varieties 
are. known. It was introduced into tin* south 
of Europe and the Canaries, and thence into the j 
West Indies. Another species introduced from } 
China, was named S. Finense by Dr. Roxburgh, j 
It was extensively distributed throughout India, j 
and still is so to some extent, as the canes art; j 
large, rich in juice, and hard enough to rtfs is t 
the attacks of the white ants. Within the last 
few years, the Otaheile sugar-cane has been in¬ 
troduced from the Mauritius into India, and 
rapidly spread through the country. It is no 
doubt the same species that was many years 
since introduced into the West Indies. Jt is 
probably the Caune de Uaite of Tussac, or S. 
riolaceum. — Eng. Cyc. Sec Sugar. 

(7279) SACCHARUM PROCEKUM. Lof¬ 
ty Saccharum, Sirkuwla ; Sarkara. Hind, Very 
abundant every where on the sandy ridges and 
plains,of Ajmere where water is uot very far from 
the surface. The lower parts of the culms, called 
“ sirkundu ” are made into outside checks for 
door ways, fee.; the upper parts of the culrns, 
called “ sirkee” are made into excellent neat 
and cheap mats, much used in thatching, fee. 
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the floral leaver are made into 4t moottj," bv 
separating the fibres, by beating the lean**; 
this is very much u^ed to make string and 
rope. -Gen, Mtd. Top. p. 175. 

(72^0) SACCHARUM SARA. 

Shura (lomulra, Sur, Hind. 

Common in the plains of India. The culms 
are finer and stronger than surkunda, and are 
used to make arrow’s of, in preference to the othor 
species when obtainable. .1 lie species of saccha¬ 
rum arc often confounded by .the natives — 
Gen. Med. Top. page 175. Saccharum Sara, 
yield- the common '* kiilm” or Heed Ten with 
which in India, the Arabic and Persian characters 
are writleu. The Shnr or Sura of Bengal {Sac- 
charurn Sara), ox tin* Pen reed grass, Mr. llenlv 
informs Dr. Hoyle is employed by the boatmen 
about Allahabad and Mirzaporc, suul esteemed as 
a tow-line, for its strength and durability even 
when exposed to the action of water. It is said 
to be beaten into a rude fibre and then twisted 
into a rope. - Hoy/e. 

(7281) 8ACCI1A BUM SPONTANEUM : 
Thatching grass. 

Kus ; Kush : K a pirn, Him*. 

\ er\ abundant in the plains, of Ajmere w here, 
the blossom in the rains has a beautiful silvery 
appearance. Brooms are made of the culms,string 
of t he leaves, and the whole is used to thatch 
with.— Gent. Med. Top. page 175. 'The 
Karens in Amherst Province, cover their hous¬ 
es with the tall grasses which arc so abund¬ 
ant on the (’oast, and a lew Europeans prefer 
this thatch to that math; from the nipa. Two dif¬ 
ferent species of grass Impcrnta cylindrica, Svn. 
Saccharum cyliudrictim, and Saccharum spouta- 
neum,arc used for this purpose,both ofwhich were 
formerly referred to the genus which produces 
sugar cane. But the sugar grass seen in Maul- 
main. which flowers two or three feet high, has 
been removed since Roxburgh wrote, into the 
genus luiperata. This is oik; of the grasses used 
for thatch, and is often mistaken for Saccharum 
spontaneum , which is the other.— Mason. 

( 7282) SACCOLA Bl UM, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the tribe Van dace and the natural 
order Orchidacca , how extensively cultivated in 
hot-houses especially dedicated to their cultiva¬ 
tion. This Asiatic genus, is found in the 
Indian Archipelago, the Malay Peninsula, and 
thence extending north along the Himalayan 
Mountains to 3^ 4 N. lat., where S. gutlalum 
is found on trees, as well as in more southern 
latitudes. The genus consists of caulescent 
epiphytes, with 2-rowed coriaceous leaves, which 
are often oblique at flic apex. The flowers are 
axillary, and either racemose or solitary.— 
Eng . Cyc . Dr. Wight gives Saccolabium gut- 
tatura, 1745-6 ; niveuin, 1676 ; paniculatum, 
1676 ; papillosum, 1672; Rheedii, 1745-6; 
rubrum,1673 ; speciosum, 1674-75 ; and Wigbti- 
auum, 917. 
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(72S3i SACCOL \ BU M HKIU:8l : \] and 

K. (iriTAil M : sroTTi:n sArroi.AiucM. 

8 yn. A critics gut f ;i( tun. 

One of the* noblest orchids in the Icnas-sorim 
Province* belongs to the saecolalmim, or bag-lip- 
genus ; ilu* lip forming a bag.or spur. 'Die flowers 
are numerous white, spotted with rose-violet, 
and stand on lillle pedicels all around the stalk 
ho as to form an elegant plume sometimes a 
Idol loii*>\ which give the trees on which they 
:;r<'\v a most princely appearance. They are 
profusely multiplied in the neighborhood of 
Maulmain, and are highly valued in F.nglaiul.-- 
J Taxon. 

(7284) SAD \CI100ok MADASUO WOOD. 

Sadaichee marum, Tam. 


(7285) SADDLKS. 

Srlles. Fa. 

Siitteb (Ik a. 

Zee 11, (it/. Hi nd. 


Selle, It. 
Sail la, ]{i s. 
Selies, !Sr. 


Arc stats adapted to the horse's back, form¬ 
ed of wooden frames, covered with leather, cloth, 
\e. Kngli>h saddh‘s ait* reckoned the best. Slier- 
borne, and Lynn, are partirnlarly remaikable for 
this mamdaellire. 7 undkner. Though not com¬ 
ing exactly under the head of embroidery we 
may yet meniion here from tin,* articles, at the 
inhibition of 1S5L the saddle-riot lis and match- 
loek acroulremeufs from the B.ijah of jyotali. 
a pattern was produced with gold headed nails, 
fixed into green velvet. r J he riled, of this was 
so good as to be greatly admired by some of the 
best judges. Hoyle ./Iris AY. of Judin,/t. f>0S. 

( 72 SG) SAFFL()\YKB, Bastakd Saitkon, 

(■AKTIIAMUS TINCTdKirs. 

Hsfar, Au\n. 

Koomiim, Kajeerali, 


Bkno. 

(/OSMimha, (’an. 

Fallloer Blistered Saffian. 

Dot. 

K mtin, Huvrr. 

Car!ame Sallran batanl, 
F,. 

Safflor, (ii:a. 


KnsMiinha, (!u/.. Hind. 
ZallYone, It. 

Kussumba, Mac. 
Polerroi, Frostoi sehaf- 
rau, Bus. 

Kussumba Kmn . lottora 
Sa ns. 

Azafron baslardo, Sr. 
Seml(»rkum, Tam. 
Kussumba clrtto, Ten. 


This annual plant grows in India Egypt, , 
America, and some of the w anner parts of Kuropc. ; 
It is chiefly used for iKeing, producing dillcrent 
tints of red and orange, according to the alterative j 
employed in combination. It also forms the j 
basis of rouge. Safflower is produced in some j 
parts of the Conrans, and is extensively cultivat- ! 
i'd in (luzerat ; that obtained from Bengal is j 
considered superior to all the other Indian va¬ 
rieties.- -Faulkner. Safflower was shown in the 
Croat Inhibition from Celebes, Assam, the viei- 
ty of Calcutta, Dacca, the states of IJajpootana 
and other places. There are tw r o species : 
Oarlhamns tinetorius , which has small leaves and 
an orange flower ; and 0. oxyacantha , with larger 
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leaves and a yellow flower, a native of Caucasus. 
The former k cultivated in Kgypt, the Levant, 

, Kr., where it forms a considerable article of 
commerce. G.G33 owls. of satllower were 

: imported into the Lnitrd Kingdom in 1835, 

; of which about one-half was retained 
i for home consumption. Of 5,352 cwts. im- 
I ported in 1S M), nearly the whole came from 
! British possessions in the Fast. In 1847, about 
\ 4 5 tons were imported ; in 1S48, 50G tons; in 
| 181!), 4 ! >7 tons; in 1 S50, 522 tons. The price 
( of safflower varies from £1 to £8 per ewt., an- 
j cording to quality. That from Bombay is least 
, esteemed, fetching only 20$. to 30 s. The annual 
' (plant ity of satllower, according to Dr. 4 ay lor, 
j exported from the dkttict of Dacca for eight 
years ending with 1831), amounted to 4,000 
maunds, or about 149 tons, The exports through 
j the Calcutta Custom House are occasionally 
•! larire : in 1824-25 there were about 31G tons , 
j S,50O Indian maunds were shipped from Calcutta 
i in each of the years 1841 and I S42. The prices 
! in the. Liverpool market, in January 1853, were 
! for Bengal, good and line, £G to £7 10s. per 
j ewt,. ; middling, £l lo £1 lOs. ; inferior and 
ordinary, £2 I Os. to £3. - -Si/nwonds. 

At the Madras Kxhibition of 1S55, four speci¬ 
mens of tlu; powder were exhibited from Cmlda- 
pah, Chittledroog and .Madura, and several pac¬ 
kets of the seeds wen*, sent ti oin other districts. 
The dried florets of kt Carlhtttnns tinclvrius'' yield 
a very beautiful colouiiug matter, which attaches 
itself w ithout a mordant, in Madras it is ehiellv 
u.-.ed for colouring cotton, and produces vari¬ 
ous shades of pink, rose, crimson, scarlet, &c. 
In Bangalore, silk is dyed with it, but the dve is 
very fugitive, and will not bear washing. An 
alkaline extract precipitated by an acid (Lime 
juice is commonly used) will give a tine rose colour 
either to silk or cotton. The colouring matter 
is not suitable to wool. The coosum is cultiva¬ 
ted extensively throughout the Ceded Districts, 
X;e, the seed yielding an oil, and the flower a dye. 
The. flower is gathered and rubbed down into a 
powder, and sold in this state. When used for 
dyeing it is put in a cloth and washed in cold 
water for a long lime, to remove a yellow colour¬ 
ing matter ; it is then boiled and yields the Pink 
dyeing liipdd. The Chinese safflower is worth 
four times the amount of the Indian article (Pro¬ 
fessor Solly), and the loss from careless drying 
and preparation has too often been set down to the 
“ nature of the article.”—AT. IS. J\ 72. According 
to Tomlinson, Safflower is the dried flowers of 
Carl It aw ns line for ins, the chemical principles of 
which are given under Cnrthamus. ft is an an¬ 
nual composite plant, cultivated in India, Egypt, 
Spain, and the Levant, &c. on account of its 
dyeing properties. The flowers are the only 
parts used in dyeing : these yield two sorts of 
colouring matter ; the first yellow', and of little 
value ; the second, a pink of great delicacy and 
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beauty, but not very permanent. The yellow 
colour of safflower is soluble in water, the pink 
is resinous in its nature, ami is best dissolved by 
the fixed alkalies. The flowers of the carthanms 
are gathered, placed in a bag. and trodden under 
water to get rid of the yellow colour. They are 
then placed in a trough with soda, in the pro- j 
portion of fi lbs. to 12^ lbs. of earthanms. After i 
soaking for a time, the contents of the trough ! 
are transferred to another, having a perforated j 
bottom, but lined with a finely-woven cloth. 
This perforated trough is placed over an j 
imperforated empty one, and water is pour* ] 
ed through the upper one. This carries ! 

with it a large amount of the colouring mat-: 
ter released by the alkali. When the lower j 
trough is full the bath is placed over another 
trough. A little more alkali is added and fresh 
water, until the latter runs through without : 
carrying any more colouring matter. Lemon j 
juice is added to the dye stuff in the troughs, j 
and raises the colour to a bright cherry-red. j 
silk, in hanks, is then immersed and turned i 
round skein-sticks in the- bath as long as it will : 
take up any colour. It is then dried, and if j 
the colour In* not deep enough, it is passed 
through another bath of similar stn ngtli A final I 
briglneniug is given by turning the silk round j 
the skein-sticks 7 or 8 times in warm wafer < 
with lemon-juice, in the proportion of half a ! 
pint to each pailful of water. This colour will 
not bear the action of soap, nor will it long j 
withstand exposure to the sun and air ; it is ; 
chiefly employed on silk tor imitating the line 
dye of the French called pun watt. For ponceau y 

or flame-colour, the silk is first boiled, and then : 

5 . | 

receives a slight Inundation of nnnotlo ; but it 

must not be alumed. Safflower is a costly dye : 
it is chosen in Hakes of a bright pink colour ,* ; 
that in powder, dark-coloured, or oily, is ofinfe- : 
rior quality. The beauty of tin* colour, in its , 
purest, form, lias caused it to be employed in the j 
manufacture of rouge. The preparation of rouge 
from cochineal is described under Carmine. 
The delicate and beautful rouge, known as rouge 
regetale , is nothing more than the colour of 
safflower which has been extracted by means of 
crystallized soda, precipitated by citric acid, 
then slowly dried, and ground up with the pur¬ 
est talc. Dr. Urels account o£the process of rouge¬ 
making from safflower is as follows : “ The 
flowers, after being washed with pure water till 
it comes off colourless, are dried, pulverized, and 
digested with a weak solution of crystals of soda, 
which assumes thereby a yellow colour. Into 
this liquor a quantity of finely carded white cot¬ 
ton wool is plunged, and then so much lemon- 
juice or pure vinegar u added as to supersatu¬ 
rate the soda. The colouring matter is disen¬ 
gaged, and falls down in an impalpable powder 
upon the cotton filaments. The cotton, after 
being washed in cold water, to remove some 
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yellow colouring particles, is to be treated w'nh 
a fresh solution of carbonate of soda, which takes 
up the red colouring matter in a state of purity. 
Before precipitating this pigment a second time 
by the acid of lemons, some soft powdered 
talc should be laid in the bottom of the 
vessel tor the purpose of absorbing the 
fine rouge, in proportion as it is separated from 
the carbonate of soda, which now holds it dis¬ 
solved. 1 he coloured mixture must be finally 
triturated with a lew drops ot olive-od in order 
to make it smooth and marmwv. Upon the 
fineness of the talc, and the proportion of the 
safflower precipitate which it contains, depend* 
the beauty and value of the cosmetic. The 
rouge of the above second precipitation is receiv¬ 
ed sometimes upon bits of line-twisted wool¬ 
len stuff, called *vvy *>//.?, which ladies rub 
upon their cheeks ’- -Tom/inaan . See (\\UTHAMrs. 

(.7287) SAFFLOWER OIL. Cakthvmus 

TINCTORICS. 


Knmir or Cnosutn ka tael, 
Hind. 


(’Iiendoorookoo vennai. 

Tam. 

KooMimbn, noonay, Tfl. 

A light yellow clear oil is obtained from the 
seeds ot the plant, yielding the well known dye. 
It grows plentifully in Mysore and Timievelly. 
In Mysore and Brilary, it costs about Rs 2-8-0 
per maund, and is used for lamps, culinary and 
other purpose^.— M. E, J. II. 

(72 88) SAFFLOWKR SEKD. 

Kunlrii, C»i: ami Hind. 

The seed of the Carthamus tinctonus is trian¬ 
gular shaped, of a whitish yellow colour, and 
affords an oil used by the natives of India for 
culinary purposes. Kurdeh has of late been ex¬ 
ported from Bombay to England and France as 
an “ oil seed ’— Faulkner. 


(7289) SAFFRON. 

Zaifran, Akab. 
Khohoon, Oykg. 
Safran, Dux. 

Sal ran, Fk. 

SaflVau (jKK. 

Saffion, Sr. 

Keysur, Zaifran Cuz 

11 INI). 

Zaflerano, It. 

Crocus, Lat. 


Crocus sativtts. 

Abeer, Kurkam, Kur- 
koom, Zaifran, Pern. 
Acafrao, Port. 

Seha frail Jt us. 
Kasmira-janma K mi 
kama Sans. 

Safaroon, Mai.\V. 

Key sur, Due. 
Klioon-gooma poo, Tam. 
Khooiikoomapoohoo- 
Tkl. 


a native of 
gland, France, 


Safarou, Mae. 

Crocus sativus, saffron, is 
Asia Minor, naturalized in En 
and many other parts of Europe, and cul¬ 
tivated in Persia and Cashmere. The saffron 
of commerce, consists of the dried stigmata of 
the flower. These are picked out, dried on pa¬ 
per either in a kiln or by the sun. If compress¬ 
ed into cakes it is accordingly called cake saf¬ 
fron;//^ saffron is wlmt. is usually met with. 
The hag saffron consists of the stigmas, each 
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about an inch ami a half long, broivn-red, the 
upper part flattened, widened, and cleft; the 
lower, hair like and yellowish. The odour is 
fragrant, taste bitter but agreeable. Saffron tin¬ 
ges the saliva yellow. Mr. Pereira informs us 
that one grain of good saffron contains the stig¬ 
mata and styles of nine flowers, so that one 
ounce of saffron, is equal to 4,320 flowers. Cake 
saffron as now met with, contains none of the 
real article, being prepared from the florets of 
the safflower (see Cauthamus) made into a paste 
with gum water. — O’ Shanghnessy, p. 654. Dr. 
Honigberger, p. 263, mentions that Crocus sa- 
tivus is monopolized by the Cashmerean govern¬ 
ment and that the Hakims of the Punjab use 
saffron in melancholy, typhus fever, enlarge¬ 
ment of the liver, and retention of urine. It 
is now imported into Inc^i both from Persia 
and Cashmere, but into the North western parts 
of India from the latter only. Dr. Falconer, 
who visited Cashmere is of opinion that Saffron 
could be successfully cultivated in the Himalayas, 
at heights varying from six thousand to six 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea, and 
that if it were once brought into the market, the 
demand for it would be almost unlimited. — 
Rhode M.8.S. Saffron consists of the pistils 
of the Crocus sativus, a bulbous plant, found in 
various* parts of the South of Europe and Asia, 
and cultivated to a small extent in Cambridge¬ 
shire. The pistils are generally dried, and com¬ 
pressed into firm cakes or masses, termed in In¬ 
dia Roolla saffron; but the finest called Hay 
saffron, consists of the pistils merely dried. When 
good, saffron has a sweetish, penetrating, dif¬ 
fusive odour; a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; 
and a rich deep orange colour. It is used in 
medicine, as a colouring substance, and in do¬ 
mestic cookery. Saffron is brought to India 
from Englnud, the sea ports of the Red Sen, 
Persia, and Cashmere.— Faulkner. Ainslie tells 
us that the vytians prescribe this article in ner- 
votis affections attended with vertigo, and where 
there appears to lie sm approach to apoplexy, 
by accumulation of blood in the head. They 
also believe it to possess considerable virtue in 
Melapchola, Hysteric depressions, and Kktuali 
Dashum (Typhus Fever), in which last they Yup- 
pose it to act as a cordial and restorative. \To 
women, soon after the pains of childbirth are 
over, an infusion of saffron is frequently admi¬ 
nistered by the Tamool midwives to prevent 
fever, to support the nnunal spirits ; and gently 
to assist in cariyir^^^nw lochia. This me¬ 
dicine is besid&s used %«the Indian Practitioners 
as an externaf'Tlfiplication in Ophthalmia when 
mixed with a small quantity of ponnded Kadu- 
kai (ChlSulic Myrobolan) and lime juice and 
applied round the eye, but close to it. The Ara¬ 
bians class it amougst their Mosebetal (Hypnotica) 
Mokewyatdit (Cardiacs) and Mufettehat (De- 
obstruentia).— Ainslie*' Mat . Med. page 38. 
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According to Tomlinson, Saffron consists of the 
stigmata of the flowers of a perennial bulbous 
plant ( Crocus sativus.), once extensively cultivated 
at Saffron Walden in Essex, and still fostered in 
some parts of Cambridgeshire. From this small 
portion of the flower is obtained a rich yellow - 
r« d colour, which, when dried and pure, is of a 
scarlet hue. Saffron is imported into Britain, from 
Sicily, France, and Spain, but the foreign pro¬ 
duct is not so much esteemed as the English. 
The use of saffron is, however, diminishing. It 
is employed as a seasoning in cookery : also to 
colour confectionary, liqueurs, varnishes, and 
sometimes cheese and butter. It is used to a 
small extent by painters and dyers. It was for¬ 
merly much used in medicine as a carminative, 
antispasinodic and cminenngoguc, and it is still 
occasionally employed to promote the eruption of 
certain diseases of the skin. On the same prin¬ 
ciple it is given to birds to assist their moult¬ 
ing. Dr. Liiidlev describes the colouring in¬ 
gredient of this plant as “ a peculiar principle to 
which the name of Polychroite has been given ; it 
possesses the properties of being totally destroy¬ 
ed by the action of the solar rays, colouring in 
small quantity a large body of water, and of form¬ 
ing blue or green tints when treated with sul¬ 
phuric and nitric acid, ov with sulphate of iron. 
In moderate doses, this substance stimulates the 
stomach, and in large quantities, excites the vas¬ 
cular system. Moreover it seems to have a spe¬ 
cific influence on the ccrebro-spinal system, ns it 
affects, it. is said, the mental faculties, a result 
which De Candolle considers analogous to that 
produced by the petals of certain odorous 
flowers.” Saffron is known in commerce as a 
kind of fibrous cake. This should be moderate¬ 
ly moist, close, tough, and compact, the smell 
sweet and penetratiirg, the taste warm, pungent, 
and somewhat bitter.— Tomlinson. 


(7290) SAGAPENUM. 


Sukbenuj, Aran. 
Sagnpeniim, Vr, 
Stigiipemimmi, Geii. 
Sngbciinj, Gcz. Him*. 


Sagaprno, It. 
Sagiifioon, Peks. 
Kuridel, ^AN§. 


A concrete gum resin, supposed to be a kind 
of assafoctida ( Ferula Pevsica). It is found iu 
masses formed of soft, adhesive fragments, the 
size of the thumb or more, somewhat transparent, 
reddish yellow externally, pale within, of a waxy 
or brittle consistence, often mixed with impuri¬ 
ties and seeds. Its odour resembles that of garlic 
and assnfeetida, its taste is hot, nauseous, and 
rather bit ter. It is sometimes adulterated with 
B’dellium (Fm/.Googal), and other similar gums. 
Its medicinal uses are the same as those of as- 
safoetida, but it it considered less energetic, and 
is bnt little employed. It is obtained from 
Smyrna,:;Alexandria, fisc.— O'Shavghnessy. 

(7291) SAGE. A perennial, native of the 
South of Europe ; it grows in all the gardens, 
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and is propagated by seeds, layers, and slips, 
without any difficulty. It is used for seasoning. 
(7292) SAGE, BENGAL. 

Martoo, Beng. 

Leaves and herb of Meriandra Bengalcnsis.— 
Ben. p. 223. 

(7298) SAGERETIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order of Rhamnaceee, form¬ 
ed, by M. A. Brongniart, of old species of Zi- 
zyphus and of Rhamnus, and named after M. 
Sageret, a French vegetable physiologist. The 
species are found in both South and North 
America, Java, China, and in India along the 
foot of the Himalayas. The only species which 
requires particular notice is S. ageretia thee’sans 
which is remarkable as being employed as a sub¬ 
stitute for tea, even in China, Where the poor are 
described by Osbeck as making use of the leaves 
in the same manner as those of the true ten, and 
for which it makes a good substitute from its 
astringency and fragrance.— Eug. Cyc. 

(7294) SAGIG. The name given by the 
Bisayas, to a variety of the Manilla Hemp.— 
Royle, Fib. Plante. 

(7295) SAGITTARIA SAG1TTIFOLIA. 
The arrowhead, is one of the handsomest of 
British aquatie plants, whether as regards 
the elegant spear leaved canes of glossiest 
green, or the flower spikes rising in pyra¬ 
midal form from the surface of the water. This 
plant is extensively cultivated among the Chi¬ 
nese not for its beauty but for the sake of its 
bulb, which fixes itself in the solid earth below 
the mud and constitutes an article of food.— Art 
Jour, page 108, April 1857. 

(7296) SAGO. i 

Saga, Bah. Sagu, Jav. 

Sagoodana, Bit s' o. Sagu, Mai.. 

Sekuhme, Chin. | Showarisee, Tam. 

Sagoo, Sagoo-cliawl, Zowbeeum. Tee. 

Guz. Hind. 

General RemarJcs —Sago, and starchy matter 
allied to it,is obtained from many palms. It is con¬ 
tained in the cellular tissue of the stem, and is se¬ 
parated by bruising and elutriation. From the soft 
stem of Cycas circinalis, a kind of sago is produc¬ 
ed in the East and West Indies. The finest is, 
however, procured from the stems of Sagtts laevis 
(S inermis, of Roxburgh), a native of Borneo 
and Sumatra; and Arenga saccharifera, or Go- 
mutue sacchariferus, of Rumphius. The Saguerns 
Rumphii, or Metroxylon sagus, which is found in 
the Eastern Islands of the Indian Ocean, yields 
a feculent matter. After the starchy substance 
is washed out of the stems of these palms, it is« 
then grapulated so as to form sago. The last- 
mentioned palm also furnishes a large supply of 
8U gw. Sago as well as sugar, and a kind of 
palm wine, are procured from Caryola urens. In 
China, sago is obtained from Raphisfiabelli - 


formu, a dwarfish palm ; and some sago is made 
from it for native use in Travancore, Mysore, 
and Wyuaad, in the East Indies. 

The trunk of the sago palm, Metroxylon sagus. 
is five or six feet round, atid it grows to the 
height of about 20 feet. It can only be propa¬ 
gated by seed It flourishes best iu bogs and 
swampy marshes ; a good plantation being often 
a bog, knee deep. The pith producing the sago 
is seldom of use till the tree is fourteen or fif¬ 
teen years old ; and the tree does not live long¬ 
er than thirty years. Mr. Crawfurd says there 
are four varieties of this palm ; the cultivated, 
the wild, one distinguished by long spines on 
the branches, and a fourth destitute of these 
spines, and called by the natives female sago. 
This and the cultivated species afford the best 
farinn ; the spiny variety, which has a slender 
trunk, and the wild tree, yield but an inferior 
quality of sago. 

The farinaceous matter afforded by each plant 
is very considerable, 5‘)0 lbs being a frequent 
quantity, while 300 lbs. may be taken as the 
common average produce of each tree. Suppos¬ 
ing the plants set at a distance of ten feet apart, 

)' an acre would contain 435 trees, which, on com¬ 
ing to maturity in fifteen years, would yield at 
the before-mentioned rate 120,500 lbs-annually 
of farinaceous matter. The sago meal, in its 
raw state, will keep good about a month. The 
Malays and natives of the Eastern Islands, with 
whom it forms the chief article of sustenance, 
partially bake it in earthenware moulds into 
small hard cakes, which will keep for a consi¬ 
derable time. In Java the word “ saga” signi¬ 
fies bread. 

The sago palm (Metroxylon sagus) is one of 
the smallest of it s tribe, seldom reaching to more 
than 30 feet in height, and grows only in a re¬ 
gion extending west, to Celebes and Borneo, 
north to Mindanao, south to Timor, and east to 
Papua. Ceram is its chief scat, aud there large 
forests of it are found. The edible farina is the 
central pith, which varies considerably in 
different trees, and as to the time required 
for its attaining proper maturity. It is eaten 
by the natives in the form of pottage. A 
farina of an inferior kind is supplied by 
the Goinuti palm, another tree peculiar to 
the Eastern Archipelago growing in the valleys 
of hilly tracts. Perhaps all of these trees contri¬ 
bute to produce the ordinary sagos of commerce, 
for there are several kinds. Planche, in an ex¬ 
cellent mfemoir on the sagos, has described six 
species, which he distinguishes by the names of 
the places from which they come. Preferring to 
classify them according to their characters, 
M. Mayet distinguishes only three species. 
The first he denominates. 

ZJncut sago, whioh comes from different 
parts, and varies much in color. It compre¬ 
hends — 1st, Maldivian sago of Blanche, in sphe- 
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rical globules, of two or three millimetres in stem consists of a thin hard wall, about 
diameter, translucid, of an unequal pinkish two inches thick, aud of ah enormous vo- 
white color, very hard anil insipid. 2 nd. New bnnc of tissue (commonly termed the medulla or 
Guinea sago, of Blanche, in rather smaller pith), from which the farina or sago is obtained, 
globules, of a bright red color on one side, aud As the fruit forms, the farinaceous medulla dis- 
wbite on the other. 3rd. Grey sago of the Mo- appears, and when the tree attains full maturity, 
luccns or brown sago of the English, of unequal the stem is no more than a hollow shell. Sago 
globules, from one to three millimetres in dianie- occurs in commerce in two states, pulverulent 
ter, opaque, of a dull grey color on one side, and granulated. 1. The meal or flour is inl¬ 
and whitish on the other. • This grey color ported in the form of a fine amylaceous powder, 
probably raises from long keeping and hu- it is whitish, with a huffy or reddish tint. Its 
midity. 4 th. Large grey nuyo of the Moltic- odor is faint, but somewhat unpleasant and 
eas, exactly resembling No. 3, only that the musty. 2. Granulated sago is of'two kinds, pearl 
globules are from four to eight millimetres in and common brown. The former occurs in small 
diameter. 5 th. line white sago of the Moluc- hard grains, not exceeding in size that of a pin’s 
ens; entirely resembling No. 3, only that it is head, inodorous, and having little taste. They have 
purely white, owing to the complete edulcoration a brownish or pinkish yellow tint, and are some- 
of the fecula of which it is made. Whatever may what translucent. * By the aid of a solution of 
be the places of origin of these sagos, they ail chloride of lime they can be bleached, and render- 
possess the following characters—Hounded glo- ed perfectly white. The dealers, it is said, pay 
bules, generally spherical, all isolated, very hard, LT per ton for bleaching it. Common sago oc- 
clastic, aud diilicult to break or powder. The curs in larger grains, about the size of pearl 
globules put into water, generally swell to twice barley, which are brownish white, 
their original size, but, do not adhere together. Sago is an article of exportation to Europe, 
Second sago. —This species corresponds with and is also shipped to India, principally 
the pinkish sago of the Moluccas of Blanche. It Bengal, and to China. It is in its granu- 
is in very small globules, less regular than those lated form that it is usually sent abroad. The 
of the “ first sago,” and sometimes stuck together best sago is the produce of Sink, on the 
to the number of two or threc. Soaked in water, north coast of Sumatra. This is of alight 
it swells to double its volume. brown color, the grains large, and not easily 

Third Sago . —Tapioca sago. —This name has broken. The sago of Borneo is the next in 
been applied to a species of sago now abundant value; it is whiter, but more friable. The pro¬ 
in commerce, because it bears the same relation duce of the Moluccas, though greatest in quan¬ 
to the ancient or first sago, and even to the pre- tity, is of the smallest estimation. The cost of 
ceding sago, that tapioca bears to “ Moussache,” granulated sago, from the hands of the grower 
which is the fecula of the manioc, Janiplia muni- or producer, was, according to Mr. Craw fun I, 
hot ( Manihot utilissima). Whilst the two pre- only a dollar a picul, It fetches in the London 
ceding species of sago, whatever may have been market—common pearl, 20s. to 26s. the ewt., 

sago flour, 2< s. the ewt. The Chinese of Malacca 
and Singapore, have invented a process by which 
they refine sago, so as lo give it a fine pearly 
lustre, and it. is from thence we now principally 
derive our supplies of this article. ' The exports 
from ‘ Singapoie in 1 847 exceeded li \ million 
pounds, hut are now much larger. 

Manufacture. - The following is a descrip¬ 
tion of the manufacture of this important 
article of commerce—The tree being cut 
primary globules. The. facility with which this sa- J down, the. exterior bark is removed, and the 
go swells and is divided by water, has occasioned heart, or pith ot the palm, a soft, white, spongy 
it to be preferred as an article of food to the and mealy substance is gathered; aud for the 
ancient sago. It lias been described by Blanche purposes of distant transportation, it is put into 
under the name of the white sago of the, Moluc- conical bags, made of plantain leaves, and 

efts, and by Ur. Pereira under the name of pearl neatly tied up. In that state it is called by the 

sago. Malays Sattgoo tampin, or bundles of sago ; each 

Bennet, in his work on “ Ceylon and its bundle weighs about 30 lbs. On its arrival at 

Capabilities,” (1843), states that, sago is procur- Singapore it is purchased by the Chinese manu- 

ed from the granulated pith of the talipot palm, facturers of sago, and is thus treated :—Upton 
Corypha mbraculifera. being carried to the manufactory, the. plautain- 

The Sagus Rumphii , Wildeno'v, and S. leaf covering is removed, and the raw sago, im- 
farinifera, Gaerfner.—Before maturity, and parting a strong acid odour, is bruised, and is 
previous to the formation of the fruit, the put into large tubs of cold spring water, where 
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to the contrary, have been neither baked 
nor submitted to any heatiifg process, as is prov¬ 
ed bv the peifect state of nearly all their grains 
of fecula, their species has been subjected to t In¬ 
action of heat while in a stale of a moist paste. 
This sago is not in spherical globules, like the two 
preceding species, or at least there are but lew 
of the globules of that form ; it is rather in the 
form ot very small irregular tubercular masses, 
formed by the adherence of different numbers of 
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it undergoes a process of purification by being 
stirred,' suffered to repose, and again re-stirred 
in newly-introduced water. When well purified 

thus, it is taken out of the tubs by means of j much better by three or four laborers. A water- 
sinall vessels ; and being mixed with a great j wheel would both work a stirring machine and 
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name of “ pearl sago.” Thus the labor of fifteen 
or twenty men is required to do that which, with 
the aid of simple machinery, might be done 


deal of water, the liquid is gently poured upon 
a large and slightly inclined trough, about ten 
inches in height and width ; anil in the descent 
towards the depressed end, the sago is de¬ 
posited in the bottom of the trough, whilst 
the water flow’s iulo another large tub, 
where what may remain of sago is finally 
deposited. As the strata of deposited sago in¬ 
creases *tn the trough, small pieces of slates are 
adjusted to its lower end to prevent the escape 
of the substance. When by this pouring pro¬ 
cess the trough becomes quite full of sago, it 
is then removed to make room for a fresh one, 
whilst the former one is .put out into the air, 
under cover, for a short time ; and on its being 
well dried, the sago within is cut into square 
pieces and taken out to lie thoroughly dried, 
under cover, to protect it from the sun. It 
has then lost the acid smell already noticed, 
and has become quite white. Alter one day's 
drying thus, it is lakcn into what may be 
called the manufactory, a long shed, open in 
front and on one side, and dosed al the oilier 
and in the rear. Here the lumps of sago are 
broken up, and are reduced into an impalpable 
flour, which is passed through a sieve. The 
lumps which are retained by the sieve are put 
back to be re-bruised, whilst that portion which 
has passed is collected, and is placed in a long 
doth bag, the gathered ends of which, like those 
of a hammock, are attached to a pole, which pole 
being suspended to a beam of the building by 
a rope, one end of it is sharply thrown forward 
with a particular jerk, by means of Which the 
sago within is shortly granulated very fine, and 
becomes what is technically termed “ pearled.” 
It is then taken out and put into iron vessels, 
called qnullie •», for the purpose of being dried.- 
These qunllies are small «lli|>ticuT])ans, and resem¬ 
ble inform the sugar coppers of the West Indies, 
and would each hold about five gallons of fluid. 
They are set a little inclining, and in a range, over 
n line of furnaces, each one having its own*fire. 
.Before putting in the sago to be dried, a cloth, 
which contains a small quantity of hog’s-lard, or 
some oily substance, is hastily passed into the 
qually, and the sago i3 equally quickly put into 
it, and a Chinese laborer who attends it, com¬ 
mences stirring it with a poll'd, and thus con¬ 
tinues his labour during the few minutes neces¬ 
sary to expel the moisture contained in the sub¬ 
stance. Thus each qually, containing about ten 
pounds of sago, requires the attendance of a man. 
The sago, on being taken off the fire, is spread 
out to cool on large tables, after which it is fit 
to be packed in boxes, or put . into bags for 
shipment; and is known in commerce under the 


cause an inclined cylinder to revolve over a fire, 
for the purpose of drying the sago, in the man¬ 
ner used, fur corn, meal, and flour in America, 
or for roasting codec and chicory in England. 
But the Chinese -have no idea of substituting 
artificial means, when manual ones arc obtain¬ 
able. 

Singapore .—A considerable quantity of sago 
is exported from Singapore in the state of flour. 
The whole quantity made and exported there 
exceeds, on the average, 2,500 tons annually. 
The quantity shipped from this entrepot is 
shown by the annexed returns, nearly all of 
which was grown and manufactured in the settle¬ 
ment. T he estimated value for export is set 
down at 14s. per picul of J * cwt. 

FROM 


EXPORTS 


SrNOAPORE. 

1‘iculs. 


1810-11.. 

lYarl .sfu»o. 

.41,146 

V * • 

S<T"o Hour 

. 33,552 

IS 11 1:2 . . 

Pearl sago 

. 46,225 


Sago flour 

. 7,447 

1 8 4 ! 1.1 .. 

I'earl sago. 

. 25,306 

i' • • 

Sago flour 

. 4,838 

]S I M II.. 

Pearl sngo. 

.14,260 

« . . 

Sago flour. 

.14,007 

1 S J 4 15 . . 

Pearl saffo 

. IS,472 

'J • * 

Sjijfo flour. 

.30,141 

IS!5-40 . . 

lYarl sijyo 

. 19,333 


Sai»*o flour 

... • ... 20,925 

1810-47 . . 

Pearl sago. 

. 40,705 

?» * * 

Saj»*o flour 

.. y,025 

Imports of 

sa^o, into 

the United Kingdom, 

d quantity j 

retained for 

home consumption :— 


Imports. Home consumption. 


Cvvts. 

Cwts. .. 

1826 ... 

... 9,044 

. 2,505 

183<> ... 

... 2,077 

. 3,385 

1834 ... 

... 25,703 

. 13,827 

1S3S ... 

... 18,627 

. 28 396 

1842 ... 

... 45,040 

. 50,994 

3 8J-6 .. 38,5115 

. 45,071 

1848 ... 

... 05,000 


1 84 y ... 

... 83,711 

. 72,741 

1850 ... 
■Sivmonda. 

... 89,884 



From the above, it will be observed that sago, and 
the allied starches which receive its name, is now 
an extensive article of diet, contributing largely to 
the food of the nursery,the diets of the invalid and 
the delicacies of the tables of the rich. It is con¬ 
tained in the cellular tissue of the stem of many 
trees, principally pal ms, from which it is separated 
by bruising and washing. In the language of 
the Papua Islands, Sago signifies bread, and in 
many countries, this vegetable product consti- 
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best sago is made, there, from October to June, as 
in its preparation bright sunshine is required to 
mature the operation. The 1st sort may be de¬ 
livered on the sea coast at As. 4§ per inaund 
(25 lbs.), the 2d sort at Its. per inaund.— M. 
0. G. Sago is made in Malabar from the pith 


SAGO. 

lutes a large part of the food of the people. And 
the extent to which it has latterly been brought 
into general use, may be judged of by mention¬ 
ing that the imports into England have increased 
from 9,64+ cwts. in 1826 to 100,000 cwts. on 
the average of the four years ending 1852. In 

commerce, sago is met with in the form of sago j of the Taliput palm. As with the true Sago 
meal, and as pearl sago, the latter being the usual | palm, a farina is prepared from the mcdul- 
form it is seeu in Europe from the meal not keep- \ iary matter of the Gorauti, the Aretenga toe¬ 
ing. In the process of manufacture, the wood is j charifera : in Java, indeed, this palm is the 
split into billets,the soft interior extracted pound- \ only source of Sago, which is used in con¬ 
ed and thrown into water,the water is then drain- j siderable quantity in the western and poorer 
ed off the pulpy mass, when the starch comes j districts of the island and is offered for sale in 
away with it, and being allowed to settle, is after- i all the markets. It is smaller in quantity than 
wards prepared and purified by successive wash- ! in the pith of the true Sago-tree, more difficult 
ings. This is the •'crude” or “raw” “sago,” to extract and inferior in quality: possessing a 
or “ sago meal,” of commerce. The Process certain peculiar flavour from which the furiua 
employed in manufacturing the pearl Sago, j of the true Sago is free. Some trees will pro- 
is supposed to have been invented by the Chi- I ducc five or six female spadices,before yielding a 


nc 3 e. When the raw Sago lias been several 
times washed and strained through cloth, the 
masses which collect, at the bottom of the vessels 
are collected, broken into pieces, ami placed upon 
platforms in the suu to dry, being broken into 
still smaller pieces as the drying proceeds. When 
sufficiently dry, they arc powdered and sifted 
through sieves made of the midrib of the cocoa 
nut palm, it is then put into a bag suspended 


single male one, such trees are considered unpro. 
fitable by the toddy collectors, but in this case, 
it is said that they yield Sago equal in quality, 
though not in quantity, to the (Jycas cireinalis, 
from which, both in the East and West Indies a 
kind of Sago is procured. One tree yielded 
about 150 lbs. of good Sago meal. The pith or 
farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees, of the 
Carvota urens or kit.tul palm is manufactured 


nutritious : It is said, indeed, to be equal to 
that of the true Sago palm. In China, Sago is 
obtained from llaphis flabelliforinis, one of 
dwarfish genus of palms, a native of the island of 
Liu-kiu anti Southern China, and, also, on the 
authority of Simmouds p. 314, in Travancore, 


from the roof and granulated by frequent, sluik- j into Sago, equal to the best farina, being highly 
ing. After this it is dried in iron pans over the ^ Ti - - ' ' 1 ' ‘ 11 

fire. 

Sources of Sago .—The time f >r collecting 
the Sago, is just before the tree flowers, 
which it generally does when seven or eight 
years old. The best sago of commerce is 

obtained from two species of Motroxylon, j Mysore, and the, Wynaad. A farina is prepared 
viz. M. Aumphii, Mart: and M. )u:ve, Mart: jin Brazil from the inside of the trunk of the 
which inhabit the islands of the Indian Arehi- j “ Caniauba,”Chjtvr»tcfl! cer/fera, of the Brazilians, 
pelago, and form extensive forests almost ex- j The pithy portion of the trunk of the Gebang 
clusively composed of their own kind, these ; palm, Corgpha Gebanga, Blume, yields a sort of 
two trees both grow in marshy spots, This is j Sago, ns also that of the Sabal Adansouii, and 
known as the true sago palm. A sago is also j the Sago palm of New Ireland 
produced abundantly from one of t he date species,, 
the Phtfnix farinifera, q. v. The Calamusngus 
laciniosus, of Griffiths, is supposed also to yield 


it, but that known as “ Mergui sago” is manu 
factured from the Tacca penuolifida. A sago 
was also exhibited in the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, made from the Cycas cireinalis. The pith 
of Caryota urens is much used as Sago meal , in 
Canara when fresh, and deserves attention.— M. 
S. 7. R. Sngo is obtained in Cochin from a 
palm called koota pana, and sells there for 2 
annas a pound, and in Cochin, the date palm 
flour and seed is called Eenthnlkurroo. Assistant 
Surgeon J. Pringle, M. D., Civil Surgeon, Cochin, 
in a letter to the Editor, Cochin, 19th October 
1850, Bent specimens of Sago manufactured in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Cochin, the 
shipping port, as also throughout the country in 
the vicinity of the backwater, on which there is 


The Cycas cireinalis before alluded to, belongs 
to the Cgcadacem, a tribe of plants possessing 
nenily equal affinity with palms and tree ferns. 
Its genera are natives of the tropics and the 
temperate parts of America and Asia, all of them 
contain a starch and it is separated Yrom the 
pith of many and employed as an article of diet. 
The Encephalartos is called “ Caftir Bread.” 
The seeds of Dion edule, in Mexico, yield starch 
and in the Bahamas nod other West Indian Is¬ 
lands, a Sago is obtained from a species of Za- 
mia. In the Moluccas, from Ggcas Cireinalis , 
and in Japan from C. revoluta.— Seeman. 

“ Ipurumaf h the Guiana name given to a 
Sago like flour formed from the medullary por¬ 
tion of the trunk of the Mauritia fiexuosa. It 
was tried by Humboldt, who described it as 
very agreeable to the taste, resembling rather Cas¬ 
sava Bread, {ban the sago of India. It is said 


excellent water carriage to the sea coast. The to yield its sago in most abundance if the male 
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tree be cut down just before the flowers appear. 
The “ red” or netted hammock of the native 
tribes of the Amazon, are made from'string manu¬ 
factured from the dried leaves of this plant. 

The “ Papuuha,” Quilielma species, of Brazil 
produces a farinaceous fruit. In various countries 
of Europe, millet ,Punicum maliaceum and P. fru- 
mentaceum is used as a substitute for sago and 
is considered excellent.— Seeman. Simmonds. 

Sago of Mergui, Sago may be seen in eve¬ 
ry bazar in the Teuasserim Provinces, but it is 
not generally known what plant produces it, many 
having the erroneous impression that it is made 
from mauihot. It is the produce of an indige¬ 
nous plant abounding along the sea shores, the 
islands, and especially at Mergui—a species of 
tacea, the same plant that is common in the 
South Sea Islands, whose tubers there supply to 
the inhabitants the place of bread. Considerable 
quantities of sago are made at Mergui, yet 
Bindley in his Medical Botany, makes no 
reference to tacca as yielding sago.— Mason. 

Archipelago .—Crawford tells us that in the 
Eastern Archipelago, there are supposed to 
be five palms producing this article, of which 
the most, frequently cubivated are the Ma¬ 
trox//loti sago, Syn. Sagas konigii, Ram bay a 
Malay : and the Sagas /avis, Bamhan, Malay. 
Sago trees are found in every part of the 
Malayan Archipelago and Philippines, as fai¬ 
ns Mindano, wherever there is a genial soil 
for them, and this soil consists of a marsh or 
bog, composed of decayed land and vegetables, 
near the sea but excluding tidal action. They 
are most abundant in the eastern parts of the 
Malay Archipelago at the Moluccas and neigh¬ 
bouring islauds, with New Guinea and Borneo, 
and, in the Philippines, Mindano. All these 
palms yield an immense quantity of farina, 
the wood being a mere shell containing a 
mass of medulla, and the Sago from them 
is more or less the food of the inhabitants 
of the Archipelago. The Sagos propagate 
by lateral shoots, as well as by seeds, and only 
produce fruit once, after which they die. From 
the first of their properties, a sago plantation 
once formed is perpetual. The trees are culti¬ 
vated iu small patches, and a man and 
his family can manage a plantation of about 
400 trees, in a space of 100 square fathoms. 
The trees are cut down immediately before bear¬ 
ing fruit, which is usual about the age of 15 
years. When a plantation has once arrived at 
maturity there will be a constant harvest. The 
sago tree wnen cut down atld the top severed 
from it, is a cylinder about 20 inches in dia¬ 
meter and from 15 to 20 feet in height. Assum¬ 
ing this to be the average, the contents will be 
nearly 26 bushels, and allowing one half for 
Woody fibre, there will remain 13 bushels 
of starch, which will give about 700 pounds for 
Wch tree, or 12} bushels. It may give some 
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idea of the enormous rate of this produce, if it 
be considered that three trees yield more nu¬ 
tritive matter than an acre of wheat and 
six trees yield more than an acre of po¬ 
tatoes. An acre of sago, it cut down at 
one harvest, will yield 5220 bushels, or as 
much as 163 acres of wheat, so that according 
ns we allow 7 or 15 years for the growth of a 
tree, an acre of sago is equal in annual produce 
to 23 or to 10 acres of wheat. Up till 1814 the 
Archipelago used to export small quantities of 
the granulated form of Sago, of a dirty brown 
colour, but about the time whem the trade witli 
Europe was first thrown open, the Chinese of 
Malacca began to prepare a much superior article 
known in commerce under the name of pearl 
sago. Of this and sago flour, or the ungranulated 
starch, Singapore is at present the chief place of 
manufacture and principal mart, the Chinese 
being the sole manufacturers, and the raw material 
being brought from various neighbouring 
countries,but chiefly from the north western const 
of Borneo and the north Eastern of Sumatra, 
with its adjacent islands from Siak to Jurdagiri 
In the year 1847-48, the quantity of Sago export¬ 
ed from Singapore was about 80,0( 0 cwt, worth 
on the spot about £45,000.— Crawfnrd. p. 372. 

China .— Sago is brought to China to some 
extent in native vessels and is said . to be 
the produce of the Metroxylon sagtts, *a species 
of palm, about 30 feet high and 18 inches 
in diameter But it is not fit to make sago 
from until it has attained maturity, at which 
time the trunk is hollow. This tree grows 
in Sumatra and on the western side of Borneo. 
When cut down, the medullary part of the 
trunk is scraped out and reduced to powder, 
and the filaments separated by washing. 
The meal is cooked by baking. It is made 
ready for sale by the natives by sewing the leaves 
of the tree into a sort of bag, seven of which 
are about equal to a pecul; all the sago tamp¬ 
ing, as these bags are called, is brought to Sin¬ 
gapore, where the Chinese have manufactories 
for refining and granulating it. This is done 
by mixing it with pure water, and rubbing the 
paste into little grains. When well cured, it has 
a pearly lustre, is slightly reddish and dissolves 
in hot water into a fine jelly. There are nu¬ 
merous manufactories in Singapore for making 
sago, from whence many thousands of peculs are 
annually exported, principally to England. Its 
price in Chinn is $ 3 to $ 4 per pccul — Morrison. 

(7297) SAGUS, ok SAGUERUS, a genus 
of Plants belonging to the family of Palms. 
The leaves are pinnated ; the flowers monoecious; 
the spadix branched, without any common spathe, 
but with numerous partial ones; the fruit 
hard, shining, its surface divided into numerous 
rhomboidal spaces. The species are natives of 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and yield 
sago.— Eng. Cyc. 



SAILING FISH. 

(7298) SAG US L.T1V1S. Sago Thee. 

Rarnliiv«, Malay. 

This is a native of Sumatra and the Moluccas. 
The stem is as thick as that of the cocoa-nut 
tree, which is from 15 to 20 years in attaining 
maturity.— O’S/iaughnessy, page 640. Sngus, 
la?vis, the True Sago-Palm, lias the petioles and 
spatlies unarmed. This palm furnishes most of 
the sago sent to Europe.— Eng. Cgc. 

(7299) SAUL'S RUMl’Hll. Sagus llutnphii, 
WiUd. E. the Sagnt spiuosus of Rumph. Herb. 
A mb. i. p. 75, has the petioles and spatlies 
guarded by .■jfrong prickles. According to 
Martin, the sago yielded by this plant is used 
principally in India, and seldom exported.— Eng. 
Cgc. It is made officinal in the London Pliarma- 
copteia as the plant yielding Sago, which is de¬ 
scribed as 'Medulla! Facitla ; bjti Kndogens have 
no proper pith. In that of Edinburgh it is 
said to be the Farina from the interior 
of the trunk of various Palms and species of 
(’was. The Malays arc said to prefer the Sago 
of this trcc(«SW?//* Itimphii). I)r. Roxburgh states 
that the granulated Sago is made from sagus (in- 
ennis Roxl).') /recis, Jack. Blume states it to be 
produced by Sagus l<nis and .S', gennina. The Un¬ 
guents sacc/iari/er also, (called likewise*!?. Hum- 
phi i and Arcuga sacc.hu ri/era,) when exhausted of 
its saccharine sap, yields Sago of good quality. 
Oargolaurens and 1‘hanix farini/era also yield a 
Sagobke farina in India. Jt is, therefore, difficult 
to select one as (he sole officinal species. Sago 
is also said to be produced by species of ( -yeas, 
but the statement has never been properly con¬ 
tinued. Some Zuinim arc said to yield one kind 
of Arrowroot in the West Indies. M. Blanche 
has arranged the Sagos of commerce under six 
different heads, according to the places whence 
they arc procured. M. Gnihourl arranges them 
all under three heads. 1. Uncut Sago. 2. Seed 
Sago. 3. Tapioca Sago, which is the same ns 
Pearl Sago. The unbroken grains of Sago, are 
more or less of an ovoid form, but most appear 
as if truncated or nmller-shaped. An imitation 
of Sago is made with Potato-Starch near Paris. 
Jtogle. Sago is insoluble in cold water, but by 
long boiling becomes soft. Sagueru* sacchariler, 
(Syn. Arenga sacchnrifera), is scarce, and 
only found in some of the gardens in Bom¬ 
bay, where it lias been introduced from the 
Sumatra Islands. It is only grown as an exotic, 
and is a very beautiful species of palm, from 
its pinnate leaves. It is propagated by suckers 
from the roots of the old tree.— Riddell. 

(7300) SAHCOTTAY OIL. From Canara, 
used for cutaneous diseases.— M. E. J. R. 1857- 
(7301) SAILING FISH. Inquiries were made 
about two remarkable inhabitants of the waters 
about Malacca aud Sumatra, described by ’Raf¬ 
fles ; the sailing fish, called by the natives ikan 
layer, and the dugong, mentioned by Yalentien, 
aud so long talked of as the mermaid, but the 


SAL AMMONIAC: 

Commodore was told by the inhabitants of Singa¬ 
pore that these fish had become very scarce, if 
not entirely ’ extinct.— American Expedition to 
Japan , p. 155 . 

(7302) SAIL-LEAF. Panda.N€S. : —O innany 
of the Burmese boats, sails are seen made of large 
narrow leaves, sewed together. They are t he 
leaves of a species of screw pine, that has a trunk 
like a palm, which usually grows near the sea, 
and is verv abundant. The fruit is used bv the 

fr' • 

Karens, to hackle their thread.— Mason* 

(7303) SAKI. A pair of chop sticks was 
placed at each corner of every table, in the mil re 
was an enrthern pot filled with saki (the. intoxi¬ 
cating drink made by the Lew (’hewans) sur¬ 
rounded with four aeorn cups, four large-coiu\>« 
China cups with clumsy spoons of the same 
material and foui # tea cups of tea. (’ups often were 
first handed round, these were followed 1>v very 
small cups of saki, which had ( lie taste of French 
liqueur.— American Expedition to Japan, p . 21 S. 

(7301) SAL, on SAUL, an Last Indian 
timber-tree, the SImrea robusia ; (See 377, l)r. 
Wallich’s Catalogue) : this wood is in very 
general use in India for beams, rafters, and vari¬ 
ous building purposes ; Saul is close-grained aud 
heavy, of a light brown colour, not so durable 
but stronger and tougher than teak, aud is one 
of the best timber-trees of India. Captain 
Laker considers saul to resist strains, howsoever 
applied, better than anv other Indian timber ; 
he says the Morung Saul is the best. The 
Sissoo appears to be the next in esteem, and 
(him the teak, in respect to strength.— Trtd. 

(7305) SAL AMMONIAC, Murjatk or 
Ammonia, Hydrociilouatc or Ammonia. 

Lrmena, Arab. Sale Annnoniaco. It. 

\ f ayvHgarra 1oouoo,Cyng. Sal Ammoniac* Lat. 

Scl Ammoniac, Fit. Nowshadur, Pis us. 

Salmaik, Gr.it. Naschatur, lies. 

Nowsagur Nowsadur, I Nowsadur, Sans. 

Grz. 11 ini). j Navacharum, Tam. 

! Is prepared bv the decomposition of the am- 
1 monincat fluid given otV during the preparation of 
coal gas ; also, by a complicated process from 
j bones, camel's dung, and other refuse of animal 
j substances containing its ingredients. It is like¬ 
wise found native at Etna and Vesuvius, in 
some of the Tuscan lakes, and in Persia, Bok¬ 
hara, &c. It is nut with in large cakes of a 
semicircular form, translucent, and colourless, 
with a sharp, saline, cool taste, but no smell. 
It is extensively employed in the arts, in the 
preparation of aqua-regia,, in soldering some of 
the metals, in tinning iron and copper, in the 
preparation of dyes, liquid ammonia, and in vari¬ 
ous chemical manufactures. It is brought to 
Bombay from Calcutta, and is re-exported to the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs.— Faulkner . Sal 
ammoniac, is collected in Mongolia and lie from 
lakes and the vicinity of extinct volcanoes, and 
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SALEP. 


blue ami white vitriol, which are obtained by 
roasting pyrites.— Williams' Mid. King. p. 248. 
Sal Ammoniac is a compound of ammonia 
and hydrochloric acid, NH,, II. C.,, now cal¬ 
led hydrochlora te of ammonia, although the 
older term, muriate of ammonia, is also used. 
The substance from which this salt was first ob¬ 
tained, was the soot of camel’s dung ; alid it 
was formerly produced therefrom by sublimation 
in large quantities, in Egypt, near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, whence the, name sal ammoniac. 
It is now mannfactured largely in Europe, by 
combining hydrochloric acid-either directly or 
indirectly with ammonia obtained from the decom¬ 
position of animal matter. In France, bones 
and other animal matters are distilled in large 
iron retorts, for the manufacture both of animal 


the last named in compliment to Dr. John, a 
Danish missionary, who was one of the founders 
of the Botanic Garden at Trmiquebar, and sent 
many new plants to Dr. Roxburgh. The Whole 
are formed of species which have little beauty, 
but the fruit of both the species of Johnia is eat¬ 
able.— Eng. Gi/c. Wight gives Salacin nm- 
crospermn, 902 ; multiflora, 962 ; oblonga. ; 
pomtfera, 55 ; priuoides, 321; and verrucosa, 
602. 

(7308) SALEP. Orchis mascijla. Lin. 

Salih misri, Arab & Duk. Salamisrie, Tam. 

Salep, Fr. Sulep Misree, Gnz. 

Salem Misree, Tam. Hind. Feus. 

The tubers of the Orchis mascula receive this 
name in works on pharmacy. They are coin- 


charcoal and of sal ammoniac. Coal soot was 
formerly used in Great Britain as a source of 
this salt ; but since the establishment of gns 
works, it has been chiefly derived from the liquor 
obtained during the preparation of coal gas. 
(See Gas.) The impure carbonate of ammonia 
contained in this liquor is either at once 
saturated with hydrochloric acid, or it is first 
converted into sulphate of ammonia and after¬ 
wards by decomposing it with common salt | 
into hydrochloratc ; the products being sulphate 
of soda and Jiydroehlorate of ammonia ; the 
latter is separated by crystallization and sublima¬ 
tion. This salt, as obtain* d by sublimation, 
is amorphous, somewhat elastic, translucent, and i 
colourless; ami of the sp. gr. 7'45 to 1-50, but 
when obtained bv crvstalization, its form is i 
octohcdral and cubic. Its taste is sharp and j 
saline: it has no smell; it dissolved readily in | 
water ; it docs not change in dry air,and volatilizes 
by heat, without undergoingdccoinposilion. It is 
decomposed by lime, and the fixed alkalies, with 
the evolution of amnion iacnl gas: sulphuric acid 
expels hydrochloric acid gas from it. Sal am¬ 
moniac is used in the arts for a variety of pur¬ 
poses ; as in pharmacy for making animonineal 
preparation!): in turning, to prevent the oxidation 
of the surface of the copper : w hen dissolved in 
nitric acid it forms the aqua regia of commerce, 
used for dissolving gold instead of nitro-hydro- 
cliloric acid. It is also used in small quantities in 
steam boilers, to prevent the formation of calca¬ 
reous deposits.— Tomlinson. 

(7300) SAL PltUNELLA, a term applied to 
nitrate of potash, fused and cast into balls resem¬ 
bling prunes or plums, and sometimes coloured 
to resemble them.— Tomlinson. 

(7307) S ABACI A, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Hippocrattacea, which 
has been so differently defined by different bo¬ 
tanists, that it sometimes includes species found 
in Asia, Africa, and America. At other times, 
American species are referred to the genus Ton- 
sella, and the African species to the genus 
Calypso, and those of India to the genus Johnia, 


' pressed, ovoid,rather transparent, and composed 
! chiefly of bassorinc, soluble gum, mid starch, 
lloyle states that one drachm of the powdered 
root requires 00 drachms of boiling water to 
I affect its solution ; two drachms afford a suftici- 
I cut meal for an invalid ; good salep carefully 
j prepared is in truth one of the best articles of 
diet a convalescent, can use. In India the salep 
of Cashmere is reckoned the best, and is obtain¬ 
ed chiefly at the Ilurdwar lair from the Cash- 
mere merchants. Liiidlev and Bowie consider 
the plant which produces this salep to be an 
Enlophia not an Orchis. This substance, from 
the peculiar shape of the tubera, has gained im¬ 
mense, but most unmerited celebrity as an 
aphrodisiac remedy. The same circumstance 
has given the plant its name both in the Greek 
and Arabic language.— O'Shaughnessy, page 053. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, there were 
three samples of “ Salep misree” contributed by 
Dr. Riddell —“one” and “ two”, labelled “ Salep 
misree” from the Kminer llills near Auranga¬ 
bad—sold when green, and fresh dug up, at 2 
pice per seer : “ three” was from - Bodhlanali 
Hills in Berar—when fresh dug is sold by the 
bhoels at 12 seers for the Rupee. These small 
dried tubers of terrestrial orchids were hard, and 
had a horny appearance, the two first were dirty 
i green and the third of a yellowish white color, 
'flic Salop contains a gummy principle (Bas¬ 
se rino) beside the large proportion of amylaceous 
matter, which renders it. highly nutritious as a 
diet, for invalids. l)r. Riddell's price is consider¬ 
ably lower than that in the bazar of Madras.— 
M. E. J. U. Althpugh that imported from the 
Persian Gulf is also much esteemed, and is the 
sort generally met with, salep is indigenous in 
some parts of the Western Presidency, but for 
waut of cultivation, the tuber.- are scarcely worth 
the trouble of procuring.— Eaullcntf'. Native 
practitioners consider Salep as a powerful 
strengthener of the body, and prescribe it in 
conjunction with mastich and some other ingredi¬ 
ents, in such cases ns require tonics.— Aim. 
Mat. Med. p. 40. This nutritive mucilagiu- 





SALISBURIA. 

ous substance is obtained from the subterrane* 
ous succulent roots of several species of orchis, 
especially Orchis mascula, thus forming one of 
the few exceptions to the general rule, that or¬ 
chidaceous plants, which charm and astonish by 
their elegant, varied, or grotesque forms are 
without known utility to man. Salep is a'powder 
prepared from their dried roots ; in some cases, 
as in that imported from India, it is in hard 
clear pellucid inodorous pieces. There is not 
much demand for this substance, although it is 
considered a bland and nutritious article of diet, 
taken with milk, in the same way as arrowroot. 
The orchis which yields it thrives well in Eng¬ 
land, but is not cultivated to any extent.— Tom• 
linson. 

(7309) 8ALIC1NE, a peculiar, crystallizable, 
bitter principle, obtained from the leaves and 
young bark of the poplar, willow, aspen, &c. 
It forms small white silky needles, and in some 
respects, resembles the vegeta-alkalis, cinchona, j 
and quina, having febrifuge properties ; but it j 
differs from them in containing no nitrogen, and j 
not forming salts with acids. Its formula is 
said to be C # a H x 8 0 14 . — Tomlinson. 

(7310) SALICORNIA. Of this genus, W’ght. 
gives, in leones, Salicornia brachial a, 738; 
fruticosa , 738 ; lierbacea, 738 ; and lndicu, 737. 


SAL1X .EGYPTJACA. 

(7313) SALISBURIA ADIANTIFOL1A, 
the Gingko, grows naturally in Japan, is much 
cultivated in China, and is found in many gar¬ 
dens in Europe. Fine old specimens may be seen 
at Kew and iu the Apothecaries’ Garden at 
Chelsea. In congenial climates it attains the 
size of the walnut. It is remarkable for the form 
of its leaves, which are wedge or fan-shaped, 
deeply cut in the centre or bilobed, and finely 
striated with veins, having some resemblance to 
the leaves of some species of Jdiantum, whence 
it is commonly called Maiden-Hair Tree iu Eng¬ 
land. The pulp of the fruit is austere tasted, 
but the kernel is sweet, with some degree of 
bitterness when raw, but agreeable as a dessert 
when roasted like chestnuts. They are much 
eaten in China. Dr. Abel says he saw the fruit 
exposed in the markets in China, but could not 
find out to what purpose it was applied. — Eng. 
Vyc . In one of his journey’s, here and there,on his 
wav Mr. Fortune met with large trees of the 
Salisburia adiantifolia, which are the largest and 
most striking trees in some parts of the country, 
— Fortune s J/ r anderings, page 248 ; In the fol¬ 
lowing page, he says that the only tree which 
he met with of very large size in this district 
is the Salisburia adiantifolin, commonly called 
the Maiden-hair tree from the resemblance its 
leaves bear to a fern of that name. This is one 


(7311) SALICORNIA INDICA. 

Jidoo Paluug, Beng. 

A plant very common on such salt grounds as 
are inundated by the spring tides. It is especi¬ 
ally plentilul on the coast of Coromandel, and 
would doubtless yield a fine and cheap carbonate j 
of soda. But the probable value of this article j 
as an Indian export ha9 been much depreciated j 
by the progress of chemical science in Europe. 
The purest alkali is now manufactured in Eng¬ 
land by decomposing common salt by sulphuric 
acid, and at the low rate of 107. the ton of 30 
niaund8.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7312) SALISBURIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Taxacece, named 
in honour of R. A. Salisbury', a modern bota 
nist of distinction. The tree, which is the only 
one of the genus, has long been known by the 
Japanese name Gingko. The gcuus is characte¬ 
rised by having monoecious flowers. The male 
flowers disposed in a filiform naked catkin, with¬ 
out calyx or corolla ; stamens numerous ; the 
anthers composed of 2 cells, which are pendu¬ 
lous, and united only at. the apex. -Female flow¬ 
ers solitary and terminal; calyx 4-fid, or rather 
a cup-shaped disc, from the thickened apex of 
the peduncle, surrounds the base of the solitary 
ovule ; fruit forming a drupe, which has its base 
supported by a fleshy cup, with a juicy white 
pulp ; seed nut-like, with an osseous shell; ker¬ 
nel white; embryo axillary, dicotyledonous, 
radicle above.— Eng. Oyc. 


j of the plants which the Chinese are fond of 
dwarfing, and it is, consequently, often seen in 
that state in their gardens. Its fruit is sold 
in the markets in all Chinese towns by the 
name of “ Pa-11 wo”, and is not unlike dried 
almonds, only whiter, fuller, and more round. 
The natives seem very fond of it, although it 
is rarely eaten by Europeans. The weeping 
willow, apparently the same species as we possess 
in England, is also common on the sides of all 
the rivers and canals, as well as in the gardens 
of the Chinese; and there is also a species of 
elm hut it never attains any great size and can 
therefore be of little value. — Fortune’s Wander¬ 
ing, page 129. 

(7314) SALIX. Of this genus, Wight, in 
j leones, gives Salix ichnostachya, 19G3;and tetras- 
| pernia, 1954. I)r. O’Shanghnessy carefully 
examined Salix Tetraspennn, the only willow 
found in lower Bengal, but could not detect in 
it any trace of salicine. S.ihx babylonica and 
JEgyptiouca, (Khilof bhulkee, Arab. Bed mooshk, 
Pers.) occur in gardens in Upper India. Salix 
Lindleyana, or dwarf willow, occurs at 12,000 
to 13,000 feet on the Himalayas—S. chita and 
rotundifolia in Kunawur ; a kind of manna, bed- 
frisht, is said to be collected from the willows in 
Khorasnn.—( Royle.) — O’Shaughiessy, page 600. 
(7315) SALIX jEGYPTIACA. 

Bed-e-mnsk. Pers. 

Is cultivated at Lahore for the distillation 
of an aromatic water, prepared from the palms 
of this kind of willow, which is much used iu 
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the hot season. — Thirty-five years ia the East by cent; leaves alternate or opposite, roundish* 
J)r. Homy. See. Vol. 4. p. 165. p. 339. seldom flat; flowers axillary and sessile.— Eng. 

(7816) SALIX BABYLONICA. Weeping G tf c - 
Willow. (7322) S ALSO LA INDICA. 

Bet Mujnee Khilaf bhulkee, Seilee Mujnoo, Hind. Ella-kura, Tel. ; Oomarie-kccray, Tam. 

Mnjuoo is cultivated in gardens at Ajtnecr.— 'J'liis with Salicornere, and others, are natives 

Otnl. Med. Tod. p. 2i0. of the salt marshes and grounds near the sea, 


(7317) SALIX TETR AS PERM A. A peculiar 
species of willow is common at Hangamnlly in 
the Terai which is a singular fact,as the genus 
is characteristic of cold and arctic latitudes, 
and no species is found below SthiO feet eleva¬ 
tion on the Sikkim mountains, where it grows 
on the inner Himalaya only, some kinds ascend¬ 
ing to 16,000 feci .— Ilooker. Him. Jour. Vot. 
I. page. 40!). 

(7318) SALM ALIA MALAB A RICA. Svx. 
Bombax MALAiiAiucrM : also Salmalia In- 
si gnms. Red Cotton tree. 

Poola ninrum, Tam. Booraga, Tel. 

Moollclavoo, Can. 

A. large common tree, flowers of a beautiful 
red colour, the wood light, and spongy used by 
Moochecs in their work, but very inferior.— 
M. E, J. R. Salmalia Malnbarica is common 
about Nelatnboro where it. is used for building.— 
M air or. In Te.nasst vim, the red cotton tree is 
one of the most, abundant forest trees, and the 
silky down that envelopes the seed is used to 
stuff mattresses and pillows and has Occasion¬ 
ally been made into cloth. There appear to be 
two species, but T can refer to the description of 
one only.— i\l:r;oit. 

(7319) SALPIGLOSS1S. Scropolaiune.e. 
This genus of showy plants require much care 
in their cultivation, the situation in which they 
arc grown should be sheltered and partially 
shaded, for if exposed to the suit they become 
withered and die suddenly, the colours are pur¬ 
ple, red, white, and variegated. When grown 
in pots, it should be frequently shifted into pots, 
only a little larger than the previous ones, so 
as to make the plants bushy, the soil should be 
. loam mixed with sand.— Riddell 

(7320) SAL PRUNELLA. A term applied 
to cakes or balls composed of fused saltpetre. 

(7321) SALSOLA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order C/ieuopdiacea, so named 
from ‘salstis/ salt, in consequence of many of the 
species yielding kelp and barilla. The species 
are chiefly found on the sca-shore in temperate 
parts of the world, and also in hot parts of the 
world where the soil is saline, or where^tliere is 
salt water in the vicinity. The genus is char¬ 
acterised by having perfect flowers ; the perianth 
5-cleft, persistent, enveloping the fruit with 
its base, and crowning it with its enlarged 
scariose limb ; stamens 5 ; styles 2 ; embryo 
spiral ; hetfts or small shrubs, smooth or pubes- 


flowering the greater part of the year. The 
given leaves arc universally eaten by all classes 
of natives who live near the sea, aud are reckon¬ 
ed very wholesome. The leaves of this plant 
alone saved many thousand lives during the 
famine of 1791-2-3. Roxb. vol. ii. p, 03.— 
O’ Shaughmsy, page 525. A small procumbent 
weed, with linear shaped leaves used as greens, 
a very pleasant vegetable.— Jeffrey. 

(7323) SALSOLA KALI, Saltwort, so named 
from yielding barilla or kali, that is, alkali, is 
found on the coasts of Europe, and of many 
parts of the world, and is one of the species 
which is burnt for the purpose of yielding kelp 
and barilla.— Eng. Gyc. The Salsola Kali of 
Europe, ami the colder parts of Asia, is mostly 
found on sandy shoves, or arid deserts ; an annual 
bushy plant, with still thorny channelled 
leaves. The dried plant, when reduced to 
ashes, yields 25 to 30 per cent, of carbonate 
of soda.— O' Shuuyhnessy, page 526. 

(7324) SALSOLA NUDtFLORA. 

Raw a cad a, Tel. 

Is a native of salt barren lands near the sea, 
and flowers during the greater part of the year. 
The stems are perennial, inany-spreading, close 
upon the ground, and often striking root, 
famous, extremities of the branches ascend¬ 
ing. The plant is only used for fuel, but 
Roxburgh believes it would doubtless yield 
excellent soda.-— O' Shaug/messy, page 525. 
l)r. Roxburgh describes Salsola nudijlora as a 
native of salt barren lands near the sea in India, 
where it is gathered for fuel only ; but as the 
taste is strongly saline, it would no doubt yield 
good lossil alkali; and he gave it as his opinion 
that this plant, with two Indian species of Sali- 
coruia, might be made to yield barilla sufficient 
to make soap and glass for the whole world.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(7325) SALSOLA SATIYAis a species found 
on the southern coast of Spain, where some pains 
are taken to extend both it mid the following 
species by cultivation, for the purpose of yield¬ 
ing barilla when burnt. The crop is cut in 
September, and laid in small heaps to dry. These 
heaps are collected and burnt, forty or fifty of 
them, in a hole in the ground. The Salsola 
sativa of Spain is equal to last species. 

(7326) SALSOLA SODA is found on the 
southern coast of Europe, and in the north of 
Africa. Merat and Delens conceive that the 
species which yields the soda of Alicant is a new 
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species, and not vet described, which they pro¬ 
pose calling S. lieril. Other species are des¬ 
cribed by Forskal ns yielding soda on the coasts 
of the lied Sea. 

(7327) SALSOLA SPINESCENS. -Wight 
1795. 

(7328) SALT, Muriate of Soda, Chloride 
of Sodium. 

Melh, Arab. Sal, Lat, 

Uyah, Bali. Ghutam, Mal. 

Yen, Chin.* Meet, Mah. 

Loonoo, Cyng. Nun, Shorn, Puns. 

Zout. DuT. Sal, Tort. 

Sel, Fu. Sol, Hus. 

Salz, Geb. Lavana, Sans. 

Ncmuk, Guz.IIikd. Sal, Si-. 

Sale, .It. Ooppoo, Tam. 

Uyab, Jav. Lawanum, Tel. 

Well known as a seasouer and preserver of 
food from the earliest ages. Two kinds are dis¬ 
tinguished, Rock and Sea salt. When found na¬ 
tive in immense masses, which only requires to 
be dug and reduced to powder, it is termed rook 
salt; and when obtained by the evaporation of sea¬ 
water, common or sea-salt. Sea-salt is extensively 
manufactured on the Sea-Coast of Madras and is 
exported in great quantities to the Malabar 
Coast, Calcutta, Penang, &c.— Faulkner. It is 
manufactured on account of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment at many places along the coast: the process 
is not everywhere exactly the same, but generally 
the sea water being raised by means of packot- 
tns is run into shallow beds or pans and evapo¬ 
rated : additional water being added as the cvn 
poration goes on. The salt is raked to the side 
and conveyed to platforms or raised places 
where the salt is heaped in quantities of ten 
or more garce. In some places, a proportion of 
the salt water is obtained from wells dug near 
salt creaks; in others the salt water is dammed 
up in the mouths of rivers, where it is partially 
evaporated for sometime before being run 
into the pans. In Bengal the sea water is ge¬ 
nerally evaporated by boiling .'—lioJule M. 
S. S.' At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
there were fourteen specimens of common Salt 
exhibited. In one locality, the Salt formed on an 
extensive plain to the South after the evapor¬ 
ation of the water driven on by the South winds, 
is very white, the crystals remarkably perfect 
and of a large size. The Salt of the Vizaga- 
patam coast is particularly fine. That of Vi- 
zagapntam is inferior, but at Nowpada the crys¬ 
tals are large and fpure, and so hard do they be¬ 
come when stored, that, according to the officers 
of the Salt department, sparks of fire are 
elicited from the old heaps, when they are 
broken up for sale with a crowbar.— M. C. G. 

(7329) SALTPETRE, Nitrate of Potash. 
Nitre. ’Prismatic nitre. 

Ubkir, Arab. Sandawa, Mesiumeu- 

Wedie Loonoo, Cyng lif tali, Mal. 


Salpeter, Dut. Shorn, Ff.rs. 

Nitre, Pr. Nitro, Port. 

Salpeter, Ger. Se.iiitra, Hus. 

Sooriakhar Guz. II, Yava ksbra, Sai&s. 

Nitro, It. Nitro Salitrc, Sf. 

Nitrum- Potasse Ni- Potti-Ioopoo, Tam. & 
tras, Sal Pctrae, Lat. Tel. 

A salt composed of nitric acid and potash. It 
may be regarded both as a natural and ai tificial 
product; being found on the surface of the soil 
in many parts of India, Egypt, Italy, &c. But 
in these and other places, all that is known in 
commerce is obtained by an artificial process, or 
by lixiviating earth that has been formed into 
nitre beds. From Bengal and Madras, saltpetre 
has been largely shipped to England ; and of late 
years it 1ms also formed an article of export from 
Bombay to England and the Continent. It is used 
for making gunpowder, signal-lights,nitric and sul¬ 
phuric acids,'in metallurgy, dyeing, and medicine. 
Faulkner.— At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
eight good samples were exhibited, the jury con¬ 
sidered that exhibited by Mr. Oue.hterlony tube 
the best, and awarded to him a 2d Class Medal 
—the next and almost equally good, being that 
of Mr. J. Eundall, ltazole, Rajuhmundry—to 
whom the jury awarded honorable mention. The 
specimens of commercial Saltpetre examined in 
Madras have, generally speaking, been very pure, 
and especially free from “ Sulphates.” Salt¬ 
petre in Southern India, is made at Moganorc 
and Errode. Saltpetre of a very fine quality is 
made at Ellore. The native name of the town is 
Oopoo Ellore , shewing that it 1ms long been 
famous for this mineral at 1 Rupee the nnumd, 
very good, but they produce a twice boiled Salt¬ 
petre at 2 Rupees which is very superior. 
Saltpetre is found in some of the caves of 
Tenasscrim and is imported from Rangoon.— 
Mason. Marsden referring to the saltpetre ca¬ 
verns in the country of Galtown near the land 
of the Ravi river, in Sumatra Researches, states 
that these eaves arc filled with nests of in¬ 
numerable birds of the swallow kind which 
abound the more the further one advanced into 
the cave and that it was their dung forming the soil 
(in many places from four fo six and even from 
fifteen to twenty feet deep) which affords the 
nitre. A cubic foot of this earth produced on 
boiling 7 pounds 14 ounces of Saltpetre and a 
further experiment gave one ninth more.— 
llohde M. S. S. See Potash, Nitrate of. 

(7330) SALVADORA INDICA. Hoyle, p. 
319. 

Jal, Hind. j Irak, also Miswak, Per. 

Mahomedan tooth brush tree; leaves, Rasuna. 
Found on the banks of the Jumna, and from Delhi 
to Saharunpore. The leaves resemble the lanceo¬ 
late senna, and are also purgative; the fruit is 
called Peel and Pinjood, and is said to be eata¬ 
ble. It is not known whether the root bark 
possesses the same acrid properties as in the 
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succeeding species. We deem both the plants 
highly deserving ot’ further investigation.— 
O' Shmghnessy, page 527. Salvador a Indica — 
the tooth brush tree, grows also in the Punjab. 
The leaves, Rasuna resemble the lanceolate sen¬ 
na, and are purgative; the fruit is called Reel 
and Pinjood, The twigs of.this tree are used ns 
tooth-brushes.— Thirty Jixe years in the East , by 
Dr. Ronig. p- 339. 

(7331) SALVADORA PERSIC A. Syn. Crs- 
si:s arborea, Forskal. Persian Salvadora. 

* Piloo-Kurjab 11 ini*. 

Salvadora Persica, the Mustard-Tree of Scrip¬ 
ture, has a succulent fruit with an aromatic smell, 
and tastes like garden cress. The bark of 'the 
root is extremely acrid ; bruised and applied to 
the skin, it soon raises blisters, for which the 
natives of India often use it.— Eng. Cyc. It 
grows in most parts of the Circars of India, 
also in Arabia:, and the Persian Gulf. Thrives 
well in every soil, and is in flower and 
fruit all the year round. Trunk generally 
crooked, from eight to ten feet high to 
the branches, and one foot in diameter. The 
bark of the root is very acrid, and if applied 
to the skin soon raises blisters ; it promises to be 
a stimulant of very great power.—( Ro.vb.) It 
is supposed to be the mustard Iree of Scripture 
( Lind.) ; a decoction of the bark of the stem is 
said to be tonic, and the red berries eatable. 
— O'Shaughnessy, page 52G. It is a very 
common tree in Ajrneer and Marwar. The 
bright green of the leaves is very refreshing 
to the eye, as the tree grows in very barren 
places ; it is generally semi recumbent on the 
ground, and affords little shade. The leaves 
and bark are very acrid, smelling very strongly 
of cresses ; the freshly pounded bark of the 
root is an active epispastic and though not known 
as such to the natives of Ajrneer, l)r. lyvine 
employed it successfully.— Irvine. An ex¬ 
cellent solid oil, of a bright green color, is ob¬ 
tained from Bombay, having a consistence 
intermediate between that of tallow and wax, 
fusible at about 95 degrees, and easily bleached. 
It has a peculiar and somewhat aromatic odour. 
There is some uncertainly as to the plant from 
which it is obtaiued. It was referred to the Sal¬ 
vadora persica, and to the Vernoiiia Anthel- 
minliea, a plant common in Guzerat and the 
toucan Ghats.— Simmonds. 

(7332) SALYADORAOK/E, a natural order 
of .Monopctaious Exogenous Plants, comprising 
only one genus, Salvadora. It is characterised 
by possessing a superior ovarv, regular flowers, 
single carpel, single style with a simple stigma, 
and a 1-celled fruit with a single seed. The posi¬ 
tion of the genus Salvadora has always been 
doubtful •. by one author it has been referred to 
(benopodiacece, although it has a monopetalous 
corolla ; by others it is referred to Myrsinacea, 
from which’it differs in the position of its stamens 
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SAMADERA. 

and the structure of the ovary and seeds. It is 
most nearly allied to Pltunbaginacea and Planta- 
ginacete ; with the former it agrees habit, and 
with Urn latter in the number of theftoarts of the 
flower, its membranous corolla, and simple style. 
They nit; Indian and north African plants, with 
eatable fruit.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7333) SALVIA. There are very numerous 
species of this genus, which correspond very 
closely in their properties ; one, the S. amarmima 
is excessively bitter.— O' Shaughnessy, page 488. 

(7331) SALVIA BENGALENS1S. Bengal. 
Sage, ltoxb. El. Iud. i, p. 1+15. 

(Murtoo) Beng Meriaudra hengaleusis (Beu- 
tluun). Common in Bengal and Coromandel, much 
stronger than the ofliciual sage,-—a straggling 
shrub with a trunk often as thick ns a man’s 
arm.— O'S/t. p. 4S8. It is cultivated in European 
gardens at Ajrneer : the Hindoos think this a 
very impure plant. 

(7335) SALVIA BENGALENSIS. Bottler. 

S.iya cllcv, Tam. ,- 1 Yelaitie Cafoor ka [mat Dck. 

(7336) SALVIA OOCC1NEA. This, as with 
all this very extensive genus chiefly of extreme¬ 
ly showy flowering plants of every variety of 
color, is well worthy of cultivation ; the plants 
may all be grown from seed in any good garden 
soil at the commencement, or after the rains.— 
Riddell. 

(7337) SALVIA OLUTINOSA, vegetates on 
the mountains of Cashmere, but is not used.—■ 
llonigberger. 

(7338) SALVIA MOORCHOETIANA, is 
found plentifully growing in the valley of Cash¬ 
mere ; its seeds are officinal, both at Cashmere 
and Lahore.- —Thirty Jive years in the East by 
Dr. Iionig. //. 339, 

(7339) SALVIA OEE1C1NALIS. Sage. 

Salbia Hind. 

A slightly aromatic, shrubby, blit dwarfish 
plant, of somewhat bitter and very hot, aromatic, 
and slightly astringent flavour. These qualities 
are retained on drying. It affords on distillation 
with water a large quantity of essential oil, 
containing 26 percent, of camphor.— O’ Ska ugh - 
//my, page 487. Sage is used for stuffings and 
flavouring various dishes: culture difficult to 
manage, but some of the Indian varieties might 
be more useful.— Juffrey. 

(7340) SALVlNfA CUCULLATA. This 
curious little floating plant, related to the ferns, 
of the genus Salvinia is often seen on the surface 
of old tanks and stagnate waters in Teuasserim, 
— Mason. 

(7341) SAMADERA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Siwarnbacea, which 
was named by Cmrtner, though the origin of the 
name is unknown. The genus, though contain¬ 
ing but few species, include,s Vittmannia of Vald 
and Niota of Lamarck. The genus is character¬ 
ised*-by having bisexual flowers ; calyx 4-5- 
pnrtite : petals 4 5, much longer than the calyx ; 



SAND. 

stamens 8-10 ; ovaries 5-secded, on a short | 
stalk-like gynophore ; styles. Fruit of oue or 
more carpels, usually drupaceous. The genus is 
.composed of trees ou shrubs, with simple alter¬ 
nate and retieulately-veined leaves. Peduncles 
are axillary or terminal, pendulous when in fruit 
and divided at the apex into a 5-12-flowered 
umbel. 8. tetrupclala is a shrub, 10 feet in 
height, a native of Madagascar. S. lucida (Niota 
lucida) is another shrub, figured by Dr. Wallich 
(* PI. As. liar.,’ t. 168), from Amherst, on the 
coast of Martaban. S. lndicu {8. pen tape tula 
of authors) is a large tree, a native of Southern 
India, especially on the Malabar coast ; the 
fruit aud bark are intensely bitter, like that of 
the other plants of the Quassia family. Nicpa 
Hark, an Indian febrifuge, is obtained from this 
species.— Eng. Cgc. 

(7312) SAMADERA INDICA. This tree 
is common throughout- the Southern Conenu.-- 
Eng. Gyc,. 

(7318) S AM A DR R A LUCIDA. Samadkra. 
The low grounds near the sea const of 'J'emis- 
serim arc ornamented with a handsome shrub 
which is a species of Samndera, and bears a ra¬ 
ther curious flower. Like the quassia of the 
same tribe, its leaves are most intensely bitter, j 
and may perhaps possess the virtues of quassia. 
Wight says it is cultivated in the gardens about 
Batavia; Mr Mason has never seen it out of its 
native jungles on this Coast.— Mason. 

(7314) SAMBUCUS NICER, is unknown to 
the Lahore native doctors. But Sandmens ad¬ 
nata and S. E bub is (Dwarf elder) are found 
growing in the Himalayas as well as in Cash¬ 
mere. The roots of the latter,-it is said, have 
purgative properties, and, as also the berries, arc 
used in dropsy. — Thirty /ire years in the East 
by I)r. lloniy. p. 310. 

(7315) SAND. This name is popularly 
applied to any comminuted minerals, but, pro¬ 
perly belongs to granular quart/., silica, or 
flint, the chief ingredient in the sands ol the 
deserts, sen-shores, river banks and soil. Sami 
is produced by the disintegration of rocks, and 
its colour, which is generally imparted by oxide 
of iron, may be. red, white, grey, or black. The 
pure colourless sands are much in request for 
the manufacture of glass. Sand is also used 
for making mortars, aud for filters, and 
in the operation of Casting and Founding. 
Sand is also used in sawing and smoothing build¬ 
ing stones and marbles, nml in many other grind¬ 
ing and polishing operations. River and pit 
sand are usually sharper than sea sand, for this 
has been rounded by attrition. , The washed 
scrapings of roads which have been repaired 
with flints furnish the sand used by stone masons 
Grindstone dust is a form of sand useful for some 
puposes ; it cuts deeper than F/andcrsJn ich, 
which is auothcr forty in which sand is used. 


SAND BINDING PLANTS. 

Grindstone dust is formed during the turning of 
the grindstone into form.— Tomlinson. 

(7346) SAND BINDING PLANTS. 

(7347) Spiuifese Squarrosus. Linn. The species 
known to Europeans by the designation of 
“G round Rattan” also called “Sea Piuk,”Grouud 
Rattan. These uames are both popular misnomers, 
the correct designation is Spinitex” of Botan¬ 
ists. The Tamil name, Ravnen miss, i. e. Whis¬ 
kers of Itavanah, is a descriptive epithet, This 
comes nearest to the Sand Cure# of England in 
its habit of growth, creeping along horizontally, 
sometimes above, sometimes below the surface 
of the earth, emitting roots aud shoots at 
short intervals of a IV.w inches. It likewise 
possesses the advantage of being extremely te¬ 
nacious of life ; the shoot at every node is capa¬ 
ble of renewing the existence of the individual 
as fast as destroyed, and the whole plant oilers 
a resistance to the clients of a storm which 
is rarely overcome.. This species would lie nearly 
as indestructible from natural causes as Couch 
grass, and would speedily colonize the sand 
tracts spontaneously, if it were only left unmo-' 
lasted for a year or two. 

(734S) J-pouitfu pes-ca/i/vr, Sweet. 

Mosul Taylic, Tam. 

Goat’s foot leaved Jpom an, (also known as 
“ Rabbit weed”). Perennial, creeping to a very 
great- extent. Stems rooting at distant intervals. 
Leaves smooth, Ion*? petiole*], two lobcd, 
like those of Danhitiia , lipped with a Macro. 
b'loweis lar^e, reddioh pm pie, very handsome. 
Common on the sandy beach north and .« mth of 
Madras, where it is of great use in binding the 
loose sand, and in time rendering it sufiicienlly 
stable to bear grass. This hue creeper is equally 
abundant in both peninsulas, and is also a native 
of Mauritius, Macao, &e., occupying the place of 
G. SolduneUa of the British coast, and a more 
striking and beautiful species of the Tropi¬ 
cal Bind weeds is rarely seen. Babbits, 
goats, and horses eat it, so do cows, but 
their milk is tainted. Great dillieullv oeems 
in raising tlii< plant in the vicinity of houses 
- as thr- inhabitants tread it down, aud cattle 
nibble the tender shoots. It naturally takes a 
higher position on the sand-bank than Jlie 
SpinitVx, and suffers less injury during a slonu, 
but they often grow together and conjointly 
efleet much benefit. The Spiuifcx arrests the 
drifting sand, and the Ipounua secures what 
the former collects. Mr- Caddcll has planted 
it most extensively along the Canal banks near 
Tranquebnr. 

(7349) Canavalia obtnnifolia D. C. 

Koyli avaree, Tam. 

Common ou the sea-shore, frequently en¬ 
twined with the last named hinder, is also a very 
useful plant," and is very abundant at the 
Adyar, Eunorc, the mouth of the Gvdavcry, aud 
between Quilon and Anjeugo. ' 
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(7350) Hpdrophylax maritima, Linn. Seaside 
TJydrophylux. A straggling herbaceous plant, 
native of the shore of Coromandel, where it shows 
its pale lilac blossoms great part of the year. 
The branches run over the sand, sometimes under 
the surface, and strike root at the joints. It 
answers well when the sand is moist* 

(7351) A1icrorhymhns sarmenlosns. Wight. 
A widely diffused humble plant, common along 
the .sea bench, with long, tlngellifonn runners ; 
hut may not possess sufficient strength to effect 
the object in view. It is wtlj figured.in Wight’s 
Illustrations, Vol. 11., t. 133. (Mate No. 5). 

(7352) Papal in orbicnlala, Wight. Achyran- 
thes orbiculnle, Hey lie, Wnllich, Cyuthnla orbi- 
calata , Moipiin. 

Adai Yotli, Tam- 

Occurs on sandy soils near the sea beach, 
abundant at St. Thome, and near the mouth ol 
the Adyar llivcr. It is an extensively spreading 
procumbent, plant, the branches being often 
several feet long ; bristles at taching themselves to 
the clothes of passengers, cling to them with 
‘tenacity. 

(7353) Punduuns odoraliisiinus, Linn. (Kal- 
dera bush ) 

Taylic Alarm, Tam. 

A large spreading ruinous shrub, often plant¬ 
ed in belts, but takes up much room, forms dense 
thickets, and harbours venomous reptiles. The 
lands in which Cliay Root is cultivated are often 
protected from diift sand by means of this 
shrub. It is a very strong binder, but is objec¬ 
tionable from its raising sand-hills. 

(7351) Eltrelia amt aria. Sand IClirctia 
(JrilUth, which is found between 12° and 28° 
N. L. binds together loose sand, in a minor de¬ 
gree. It may be the same as Ehretia (X) cim- 
eata ? Wight Icon. Vol. IV. t. 1385 which 
grows on sand banks in the beds of all our rivers. 

The above are the sand-binding plants most 
frequently noticed along the Coromandel beach. 
There are others as Pedalium mu rex, Ipomaea 
peg tigridis and Sesam'nm prostration, &c., which 
co-operate in the work of conservation to a mi¬ 
nor extent, but ore less widely diffused along (he 
coast; also Fagroca Conmiandellia. Trees such as 
the Cashew (Anacardiurn occidentals ) the Alex¬ 
andrian Laurel (Calopltyllum Inopfiyllum ) and 
the wild Date {Pfttfnit c syhesirisj grow well, 
and render a double service by preventing a fur¬ 
ther encroachment of sand, and rendering the 
land useful.—• Cleghont . 

(7355) SANDA. A sort of Lizni'd. It is dis¬ 
tilled in Ajmccr and the product applied by Mo¬ 
hammedans, to flie penis: the reptile is also eaten 
as an aphrodisiac.— den. Med. Top. p. 151, 
(7356) SANDAL WOOD. Santalum Al¬ 
bum. Sandal Wood Tube, and its Wood. 

Cliandana, IIind Be.no. Kat cltundan, Hind. 

Aiknuienil, Timor. Tan Mt'h, Chin. 

A.'RM'a, Am bo in. Cay huudufiu,Cocii Chin 


Sanded Abiez, Auab. I Sundul, Due. 

Ohandaua, Beno. | Saudalo, It. 

Srigundn, Can. Tsjendana, Mai.. 

Tan-muh Chin. Sundult Suffuid, Ceks. 

Caylm ynhdati, Cochin- Ch million ohaiidana, Mu- 

Chin • luyaja. Sans. 

Saudooa, Cvso. Chandanum. fchandaiitt- 

Sundale, I'H. Outlay,T am. 

Sundul, Sookur, Giz. & Chendunuin, Tat, 

Hind. . Pint liner. 

Sandal wood is much used among the 
Chinese in cabinet work, and in the manu¬ 
facture of fans and other onumitutul works. 
One kind is the produce of a small tree (£««- 
tahm album) growing in India and Ceylon, 
which gives its title to the natural order of plants 
called Pantalacece or Sandalworts. “The sundal- 
~wood of the Sandwich islands is from two other 
species of the same family, P. Freycinetiuunni and 
<S. pauiculalim. In the native medical practice 
of India, Sandal-wood furnishes a sedative cool¬ 
ing medicine : it is also largely employed as a 
perfume in the funeral ceremonies of the Hindoos. 
By the Chinese it is ground into powder and 
used as a cosmetic. The bark affords a beauti¬ 
ful ml dye, but so fugitive as to be useless. The 
lice grows finely among the mountains of Mala¬ 
bar, near the sea coast, whence Calcutta obtains 
her supply of sandal wood, and in Timor and the 
Eeejee islands, from which China derives her 
chief supply. The tree is cut down when about 
0 inches diameter at the root ; it is then clear¬ 
ed of its bark, and cut into logs, which are 
buried for six weeks or two mouths in order 
that the white ants may clear off the outer wood; 
this they do uio3t effectually, without touching 
the heart of the tree, which is the only valuable 
part. Sandal-wood should be of a fine deep yel¬ 
low' brown, and highly perfumed. The average 
importation of this wood into Calcutta is 200 
tons per annum. The Chinese imported an 
amount of saudal-wood in 18o8 worth about 
one hundred and fifty-thousand dollars, but this 
is said to be doubled in some years. The supply 
to Europe is very smtill anil chiefly derived from 
that which lias been brought over by individuals 
without a view to commerce.— Tomlinson. 

Ail aromatic wood obtained from a small tree 
(Saululum album) ; resembling the myrtle, found 
in Malabar, Timor, and in the Sandwich and Fe- 
jec Islands. It is much used in India and China 
for burning in temples, for cabinet-work, toys, 
fans, and perfumes. Sandal wood is imported 
into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and is re¬ 
exported to China, England and Calcutta. A des¬ 
cription of white sandal wood, ternied( Vent) Lava 
or Lawa, is imported into Bombay from Zanzibar, 
and is applied to the same pui poses as Malabar 
sandal wood. The wood is extensi\elyemployed as 
a perfume in the funeral ceremonies of thellindus. 
The deeper the colour, which is of a yellow- 
brown, and the nearer the root, the better is the 
perfume. Malabar produces the finest sandal 
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wood but it is also found in Ceylon, and the 
South Sea Islands. It is imported iuto England 
in trimmed logs from 3 to 8 and rarely 14 inches 
diameter, the wood is in general softer than box¬ 
wood, and easy to cut. It is used for parts of 
cabinets, necklaces', ornaments, and fans. The 
bark of the sandal-wood gives a most beautiful 
red or light claret coloured dye, but it fades al¬ 
most immediately when used as a simple infu¬ 
sion, in the hands of the experienced dyer it 
might, it is supposed, be very useful— Tredgold. 

Two species of this wood arc however known 
in commerce—the while and the yellow. Ainslic 
states, and his opinion is generally received, 
that both are from 'the same tree, the former 
being the outer layers of the wood. 

The white sandql-wood is coated with thick, 
compact bark, having a grey and brownish 
epidermis; the wood is very hard, heavy, sus¬ 
ceptible of a fine polish. Lt occurs in billets 
of middling size, is nearly inodorous, its taste 
being slightly bitter. j 

The yellow , or citron sandal-wood, is straight ! 
or twisted, lighter than water when taken from j 
the trunk, heavier if from the roots in yellow, ! 
fawn-eolourcd, or reddish billets, slightly shin¬ 
ing, of middling hardness, taking a fine polish, 
and being very easily cleft. 

'I lie odour of this wood is very st rong, rose 
like, and enduring, its taste slightly bitter. The' 
wood of the Plmndia alba is occasionally sub¬ 
stituted for the true sandal. The odour is due to 
the presence of an essential oil, heavier than 
water, readily congealed, and having a peculiar 
sweet smell. Sandal-wood is extensively used 
by cabinet-makers for the fabrication of various 
articles of ornamental furniture. The oil is em¬ 
ployed by the European perfumers, and in India 
is very extensively used for the adulteration of 
attar of roses. The wood in powder is given bv 
the native physicians in ardent remitting fevers, 
and supposed to be sedative and cooling; with 
milk it is also prescribed iiLgonorrluea. (.-/indie.) 
The powder is rubbed on the skin to ally the 
irritation of musquito biles, of prickly heat, and 
other cutaneous disorders.— O'&h. page 532. 
Sandal wood grows in the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago but more especially in '1 iinor and 
in the island which talces its European name 
from it. From these it. extends to the South J 
sea islands, having been found in the Fijie, Mar¬ 
quesas and Sandwich group. The. Chinese con¬ 
sume it largely as an .incense, perfume and fancy 
wood.— Crawford, p. 375. lt is often elegantly 
carved. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a 
box exhibited by Mrs.VVilkicson, was undoubted¬ 
ly the best specimen of the sandal wood carving. 
The figures and ornaments were taken from the 
sculptures in the celebrated temple of Hullabede 
in Mysore, they were boldly and deeply cut and 
well finished. The work was executed under 
the direction of Captain Cuuuinghaiu of the 


Mysore Commission and was carved by a native 
of Soorub, from careful drawings prepared ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose. Some very creditable 
specimens of carved sandal wood were exhibit¬ 
ed by the Bangalore Local Committee, of these 
the most deserving of notice are two large and 
two small boxes carefully fiuished and varied in 
the. design ; but not so bokl in relief ns the box 
from Soorub. The Bangalore Local Committee 
also exhibited two rosewood carved boxes*very 
similar in design to those made of sandal wood. 
The ornaments wejg all floriated without figures 
and clearly cut, but the general effect of the 
work wits spoilt by the deep ground work being 
(lotted instead of being left flat. The Canara 
Local Committee contributed a well carved san¬ 
dal wood chess table, a model of a Hindoo car, 
j and some neatly finished boxes, one of which 
i was inlaid with ivory and metal. Airs. Janies 
Fraser exhibited two card cases and a work box 
carved at Ganjain, a district where the man¬ 
ufacture Inis been recently introduced. Well 
carved sandal wood chowrics were exhibited 
by Lady Montgomery, and the Madras Local 
Committee. Mr. Meppen contributed sandal 
wood bracelets and crochet needle holders made 
near Cuddoor in Mysore, and Mrs. Bourdillon a 
hox containing sandal wood knitting pins and 
silk winders. Tho-art of carving in sandal wood 
though creditable to the Natives of India, as 
evincing care and laborious industry, owes its 
j chief value to the quaintness of the designs and 
| the elaborate nature of the work. As a branch 
of the fine arts it can hardly be ranked under the 
head of carving, as many of the specimens 
are little more than ornamental surface, show r - 
ing much of the plain rectangle in the 
leading forms and little originality of invention. 

The art in India, is still susceptible of great, im¬ 
provement. Some neatly finished writing books, 

; card cases and inkstands of sandal w ood, inlaid 
j with Ivory, Ebony, and Metal, were contributed 
! by Mi .(LLeonard of Chieaeolc, were interest ing 
specimens of an Indian manufacture, for which 
| there is an increasing demand. Bombay had 
hit herto been the chief market for this manu- 
I fact ure, but it. is now carried on at Cliiencole, 
Hyderabad, and Ybragapatam. Some creditable 
specimens of inlaid fancy w'oods were exhibited 
by the Travancore Local Committee ; the best of 
these were a lady’s workstaud with silk winders, 
and a backgammon board. A carved coeonmit 
ettp mounted in silver exhibited, was deserving 
of notice.— M. E. J. 11. 

(7357) SANDALWOOD OIL. Santalum 
album. 

Chundana yennai, Tam. ; Suudnl-ka-Teil, Hind, 
The oil of sandal wood is highly valued as a 
perfume by the natives of India ; and is employ¬ 
ed in the adulteration of otto of roses. It is 
chiefly made on the Malabar Coast, whence it is 
brought to Bombay,and re-exported to England, 
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China, and the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 
The exports from Madras, amount annually to 
about 100 cwt. Sandalwood oil and the large 
variety of utturs, he., which form the principal 
part of native perfumery are iucludcd in this 
class.— M. E. J. 11. 

(7358) SANDA11AC1I. 

Sntulroos, Atab, Zoos, Arad. 

A resinous substance met with in round or 
elongated tears, of a whitish or pale-citron yellow 
brilliant, transparent and limpid, brittle under 
the teeth, burns with a clc^Jjflaine, and emits a 
pleasant odour; taste resinous, and slightly 
balsamic. It is used as an ingredient iu var¬ 
nishes, and incense ; when reduced to a powder, 
it forms the article termed pounce- Sandaracli 
is obtained from Morocco.— Faulkner. 

Sandarnch is said l>v some writers to ex¬ 
ude in hot climates from the hark of the 
common juniper-tree (Juniper is communis). 
Others state it to he produced by another 
tree of the pine tribe called Thuja arlicu/ala, 
but according to Brongniart and Sehousboc, 
it, is-the tears of GalUtris quadric ah'is, also 
si coniferous tree. Dr. Lindley says, “ 1 have 
seen a plank Two feet wide of this sandsirach 
tree, which is called the “ nrar” tree in Barbary. 
The wood is considered by the Turks indest,rue- 
table, and they use it for thc'ceiliugs and floors 
of their mosques.” The resin is received in the 
form of loose granules or tears, whitish yellow, 
brittle, and having a faint resinous smell, and 
acrid taste. It is used dissolved in spirits, as a 
varnish; it is also employed as incense, and as a 
pounce-powder.— Tomlinson. 

(7359) SANDOB1CUM INDICUM* 
Theit-lo, Bukm. 

The only species of this genus is an 
elegant tree of considerable size, which is found 
iu the Molucca and Philippine Islands, as well 
as in the Southern parts of India. The leaves 
are alternate and trifoliate ; leaflets entire; 
pauicles axillary with the flowers crowded on the 
short partial peduncles. The fruit is acid, and 
sufficiently agreeable to be mixed with syrups 
to make cooling drinka. Its root is bitter and 
used in medicine in bowel complaints. It is 
sometimes called False Mangostecn from some 
resemblance to its fruit and also Indian San¬ 
dal-Wood .—English Cgclopedia,page 660. This 
timber tree is large and plentiful, both in the 
Rangoon and Tuughoo districts. It is one of 
those trees which are cultivated by the Burmese 
for tlieir fruit. It is found near all large villages, 
but it is scarce* iu the forests. Wood white 
colored, adapted to every purpose of house-build¬ 
ing.— McClelland. The Sandoricum indicum tree 
bears a fruit the size of an orange, occasionally 
called the wild ipangosteen, to which it bears some 
resemblance. It has a fleshy acid pulp and makes 
a very good jelly, but has a peculiar odour. 
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The natives of Tenasserim eat the fruit raw, ami 
esteem it excellent.— Mason. 

(7360) SANDSTONE, an aggregation of 
j sands by a sort of semifusion ns in quartz rock, 
j and in common gritstone, adjoiuing trap dykes 
or great faults. In many of the white sand¬ 
stones the grains merely cohere together. In 
the sandstones of coal tracks the liner particles 
of carbonate of lime, clay, oxide of irou, &e., are 
interposed between the grains: in other cases, as 
in the Hastings sandstones, nu infiltration of 
carbonate ol lime has taken place. Some sand¬ 
stones are in the lmnimc, plane, waved, or slight¬ 
ly, eonccutric: these admit of being readily 
split. The freestones are uot distinctly lam¬ 
inated, the grains being so arranged as to 
present equal resistance in every direction. 
They work freely under the stone saw and 
the ordinary picks and chisels. They can 
also be turned into balustrades, pedestals and 
vases — Tomlinson. 

(7361) SANSKVLERA isa genus of Liliaceous 
plants, of which individuals are very abundant 
on the coast of Guinea and of other parts of Af¬ 
rica; also around Ceylon and other Eastern Is¬ 
lands, all along the Bay of Bengal, and extend¬ 
ing .thence to Java and to the coast of China. 
The leaves are succulent, and abound iu fibre 
remarkable for fineness and tenacity. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh proposed that the fibres might be called 
Bowstring hemp in England, because the natives 
of the Circars make their best bowstings of 
them.— Ilogle. This get.us, indeed, is remark¬ 
able for the strength and fineness of the 
fibres of their leaves. The genus is charac¬ 
terised by having a corol-likc funnel-shaped 
perianth, which has a long rather straight 
tube, a sexifid limb, of which the divi¬ 
sions arc cither spreading or revolute. Stamens 
6, inserted into the throat; filaments filiform; 
ovary 3-cclled ; ovules solitary ; style filiform ; 
stigmas obtuse, obscurely Globed. Berry 3-ccll¬ 
ed, 3-secdcd, or, from’becoming abortive, I-cell¬ 
ed and single-seeded. The plants have a thick 
creeping root-stock, with radical equitant leaves, 
which are fleshy and often spotted ; the stem- 
leaves are scale-like, and the flowers in racemes 
or thyrsi. Iu Britain they are easily cultivated 
and propagated in sandy loam in bark stoves. 
— Eng. Ggc. 

(7362) SANSEVIERA LANUGINOSA, is a 
species, found on the sands of Malabar, 
while E. Gruinccnsis is a species found along a 
great extent of the west coast of Africa, and 
which, from affording fibres which, like those of 
the Indian species, arc fine and strong, has been 
called African Bow-String Hemp. This has been 
proposed as a substitute for and considered even 
superior to New Zealand flax. S. Ghfineensis is 
distinguished by having uniform lanceolate 
leaves, the style twice as long as the stamens; the 
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bracts only a third of tlic length of the tube of 
the corolla ; the flowers sessile.— ling■ Ggc. 

(73G3) SAIN Sli VI ERA llOXB U ltG 111 AN A, 
is a species', according to Mr. Ilnworth, which was 
confounded with S. Zeylanica, by l)r. Roxburgh, 
and which the latter has figured in liis * Coro¬ 
mandel Plants.’ It has linear ensiform leaves, 
which arc channelled, keeled, subulate at the 
apex, green, and longer than the scape; style as 
long as the stamens ; the bracts minute. Dr. 
lioxburgh describes this plant, and says it is 
called Moorva in Sanscrit, and in Bengalee 
Moorha, that in English it inny be called Bow- 
String Hemp, and that it grows very commonly 
under hushes in the jungles in almost every soil 
in the southern parts of India. It flowers from 
January to May. In a good soil, and where the 
plants are regularly watered, the leaves become 
three or four feet long, and contain a number ol 
fine remarkably strong white fibres, which run 
their whole length. The natives make their best 
bow-strings of these fibres, which are separated 
by the leaves being placed upon a flat strong table, 
when one end is pressed down with the foot, and 
the rest scraped with a piece of hard wood held in 
both bands. Forty pounds of leaves thus, scrap-j 
ed yield about one pound of clean dry fibres, j 
The fibres may be applied io a great variety of 
uses. As the plant grows readily from the 
slips which issue in great abundance from the 
roots, and as they require little or no care, Dr. 
Roxburgh recommended their cultivation in 
sandy soils. It has lately been proposed in 
Calcutta to try the fibre on a large scale for 
rope-making.— Eng. Cj/c. 

(7361) 8ANSKVIERA ZEYLANICA. 
Tiiumu. 

The Tree. 

Marool, Moorghabee. 

Murle, Rant Saga or SagoNnr. 

Moorva, 

The Hoot 

Marool Kalong, Taa£ 1 Changa gudda Tee. 

Moorgabic ka gmhla,* Mnroova Hans. 

Duk. 

The Fibre. 

Marool, Moorghabee, 

Murle. Dant Saga or Sago Nar, 

Moorva, Murva, Saks. 

Moorva Fibre, Marool Moorga and Moorgavee, 
of Madras, Bowstr- Beno. 

ing Hemp, Eng | Marul, Tam. 

Same Pier a Zeylanica , is found iu Ceylon, and 
along the coasts of Southern Asia ; has smooth 
oblong-acute, flat, and linear lanceolate, chan¬ 
nelled, glaucous leaves, which are shorter than 
the scape ; the style as long*as the stamens, the 
bracts equalling the peduncle in length. This, 
like some of the oilier species, is remarkable 
for the tenacity and fineness of the fibres ol its 
leaves.— Eng. Cyc. This plant appears to abound 
in most parts of the Madras Presidency, it has 
narrow striped leaves and resembles the Agave 
in some of its characters, but produces finer 
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fibres, which are easily separated from the pulp 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, they wer 
contributed by the Travaucore and Tanjore Loci 
Committees, the Madras School of Arts, All 
Jaffrey and Mr. Thorpe : several of the contri 
butions from other localities were discolors 
from steeping, and one or two were dirty 
grey and brittle. This fibre has long beei 
known as a useful material for cordage am 
it is soft, silky and pliant when well prepared 
It is about equal to the Agave fibre iu poin 
of strength, but jSS it is a finer material 
it might, he apphW to a better description o 
manufactures. The plant is easily propagate* 
and yields a good crop under cultivation. I 
was tried against Russian llemp, on board tin 
Thalia East Indiainan, when commanded bj 
Captain Biden, and was highly approved of 
it has also been made into fine cloth. Some 
good thread, twine, rope and cord made from 
this fibre in the Madras Justice’s jail; and house 
of correction were exhibited by Dr. Hunter, 
along with ropes made from the Agave, Musa. 
Yucca, and Calotropis fibres.— M. E. It. 
Sansevieru zeylanica is the best-known species ol 
the genus and has been so called as being com¬ 
mon on the Ceylon coast. From it., as above, has 
been distinguished S. llnxburgldana, common on 
the coasts of the Day of Bengal, lmt apparently 
on insufficient grounds. It is figured by Dr. 
Roxburgh himself under its former name in his 
‘ Coromandel Plants,’ ii, tab. 1ST S. lanuginosa 
is probably a distinct species, the hdn-hipel of 
Itheede (•* Ilort. Mai,’ vol xi, tab. 42), which 
grows on the sands of the Malabar coast. All 
are closely allied to eacli other, and to the Afri¬ 
can S. guinemsis. Of this, the fibres have been 
occasionally introduced into the .markets of 
Europe, and by some thought superior to New 
Zen laud Flax.’. They have been called African 
Bowstring Hem]). (Royle s ‘ Hiinal. Bot., p. 
i 391.) The Indian species of Sanscviera was first 
! described by Sir William Jones, in the ‘Asiatic 
1 Researches,*’ vol. iv, p. 271,under its ancient Sans- 
! erit name of Moorva, and he says, that—“From 
the leaves of this plant the ancient Hindoos ex¬ 
tracted a very tough elastic thread called 
Maurvi, of which they made bowstrings; and 
which, for that reason, was ordained by Menu to 
! form the sacrificial zone of the military class.” 
Dr. Roxburgh describes the plant as commonon 
the jungly salt soils along the coasts, growing 
under the bushes, and easily propagated on al¬ 
most every soil, from the slips which issue in 
great abundance from the roots, requiring little 
or no care, and not requiring to be renewed 
often, if at all, as the plant is perennial. The 
leaves, when thus cultivated, are from three to 
four feet long. The fibre, which extends their 
whole leugth, is separated from the pulpy pari 
of the leaves. The natives place them on a 
smooth board ; then press one end of the leaf 
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down with one of their great toes, and with a 
tkiu bit; of hard stick held between the two 
hands, 4,lwv scrape the leaf from them, and 
very quickly remove every part of the pulp. 
This can'also,be removed by steepiug the 
leaves, in. wafer till the pulpy parts rot»&c. 
])r. Buchanan found apparently the same plait, 
but which he calls Altkris nervosa, employed for 
making cordage near Bangalore. Before .the 
leases are beaten to separate the fibres, they are 
steeped in water fifteen (others say five) days, in 
order to rot the useless parts :but with Dr. Box- 
burgh the fibres became disOToured by this pro¬ 
cess. Dr. Roxburgh sent drawings of the plant 
and specimens of the fibre (it. *. Obs-,’ p.18) as 
early as the year 1790 to the Court of Directors, 
and again in 1800 by Mr< Bebb; after he had 
cultivated a begnh (». e., third of au acre of 
ground) with this plant. As full grown leaves 
of three to three and a half feeL long yielded 
about one pound of the clean fibre for every forty 
pounds of the fresh leaves, Dr. Roxburgh con¬ 
cluded that this plant might be cultivated with 
advautage. By another calculation he found that 
one acre would yield 1613 pounds of clean fibre 
and at a gathering, two of which may be reckoned 
on yearly, in a good soil a favorable season, 
after the plants are. of a proper age. He 
also ascertained that a lino, four feet long, 
made of mootva fibre, bore a weight of 120 lb, 
when a cord of the same jpize, made of 
Russian hemp, bore only 105. The former, 
moreover, after 116 days’ maceration, bore a 
weight of 30 lb., when the latter was complete¬ 
ly rotten. l)r. Roxburgh further observes: 
“ Should it ever become an object of culture, a 
less expensive and more expeditions method of 
desiring the fibres from the pulpy parts of the 
leaves, than that of the natives above mentioned, 
must be contrived.” This seems lo have been 
since done. Bor the Rev. J. Garrow, as quoted 
by ^Ir. Murray, states that, in the year 1831 . 
during his residence in Cuttack, iu the province 
of Orissa, he first by mere accident discovered 
that tiie leaf of the Aloe angvstifolia. [It is not 
easy to ascertain what plant is here meant, but 
it is probably only a variety of Agave, as no spe¬ 
cies of Aloe is known to be indigenous on that 
coast] of Liunseus, contained a quantity of long 
white fibres. Perceiving that this material pos¬ 
sessed great strength, clearness, and tenacity, he 
caused some quantities of the leaf to be beaten 
out with mallets, and the fibres to be withdrawn 
and in this way collected about three hundred¬ 
weight of fine grass, the fibres severally tunning 
about three feet long. On taking this to Calcutta, 
Mr. Tapley, chief officer of the Thalia East 
ludiaman, then lying oft’ that port, had some 
°f it manufactured into ropes. On a fair 
trail of a three-stranded rope of this materi¬ 
al with a similar one of Russian hemp, in 
raising two and a half hundred-weight of spelter 
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from the hold, the grassfaitbfully brought it up 
on three successive oo^tsiatt* ; whereas, in ap¬ 
plying the hem'pfttttftMfei'-; of three times 

it gave way, and tWt4fe^ lost one 

strand. Both Mr. Tapley and Capt. Bidet), .the 
commander, highly approved' of the article, as 
di<l many commanders of ships of other nations 
then frequenting the port of Calcutta. “ On 
the writer’s return to Cuttack he laid waste the 
whole of the aloe plant he could discover, with¬ 
out respect to species; and to save time and 
labour, passed the leaves through a pressing mill 
similar to that used for expressing the juice 
from the sugar cane. He then caused them to 
be laid in heaps under water lor some days, till 
the fleshy portion of the leaf was decomposed, 
by which means the fibres were more easily 
collected ; they were then hackled and baled. 
In the course of a short time afterwards he 
discovered a short species of aloe, growing widely 
aud profusely in all the moist woods of 
the neighbourhood, which the natives called 
Moorgubbee. On experiment, this plant produced 
a most, beautiful fibre, as soft anil as fine ns hu¬ 
man hair, but possessing, notwithstanding, ex¬ 
traordinary strength and tenacity. He derived 
a great quantity of flax from this plant, which, 
when portioned off in hanks,bore a strict resem¬ 
blance to raw silk; indeed, side by side, the dif¬ 
ference could not be distinguished. It was this 
article thut first induced the writer to turn his at¬ 
tention to the manufacture of cloth. He engag¬ 
ed two native ‘ Tnntees,’ or weavers, to con¬ 
struct a narrow loom for this purpose. They at 
first found some difficulty in the undertaking, 
but in the course of four or five days they produ¬ 
ced as fine a piece of cloth ns was ever beheld : 
one portion of it the writer presented to Sir 
Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe.” The fibres 
of the Snnseviera may, from their fineness, com¬ 
bined with tenacity, be applied to a variety of 
purposes. Dr. Roxburgh ^at one time suppos¬ 
ed, though ns we now know, erroneously, that 
they were identical with China grass. They are 
usually about two feet in length, but may easily be 
obtained longer, if plants are cultivated. The 
fibres are firm, hair-like, and silky, and resemble 
those of the pine-apple most closely. The tow is 
excellent for paper making. The natives of Ben¬ 
gal twist the fibres into a fine thread, upon 
which they string ojpainetds to be hung round 
the neck ; those of the coast employ them for 
making browstrings ; and the Rajpoot tlufcad is 
sometimes made of its fibres. They readily take 
dyes, as was some years ago shown by Miss 
Davy, and specimens *dyed red, orange, maroon, 
and green, were sent to the Exhibition of 1851 by 
Dr. Hunter. Miss Davy, moreover, had some cloth 
woven with the fibres, after some difficulty, but 
the fibre was still too wirv, from imperfect pre¬ 
paration. The weaver, moreover, having neg¬ 
lected to separate the coarse from the fine fibres, 
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gave the doth an uneven anil irregular appear- 
ance. But if the necessary care was taken with 
this, as with all other fibres, there seems no 
reason to doubt that it might be applied to the 
fabrication of fine cloths, in the same'- way. as 
pine apple fibre The fibre has been proposed 
for the packing of steam-engines, and its tow 
used to be, and ^perhaps still is, converted iuto 
very good paper at Trichinopoly, As the Moor- 
vn fibre is employed by the natives for their 
bowstrings, there can be no doubt of its pos¬ 
sessing sufficient strength for rope-making. In 
some recent, experiments, this fibre, in its un¬ 
twisted state, bore 280 lb., when Agave fibre 
broke, with 270 lb. Dr. Wight found some 
string made of the latter, btokc with 8G2 1!>., 
while the Sanseviera broke with 316 11)., so that 
these two may be considered as nearly equal to 
each other in strength. Attention was called 
to the fibre of Moorgavie by Mr. A. Bond, 
Master-Attendant at Balnsore, who sent to the 
Marine Board of Calcutta some of the fibns 
prepared from the leaves of plants growing in 
the jungly salt soils along the coast from Ked¬ 
geree southward, informing the Board that he 
had found the fibre useful on hoard the lion. 
Company’s schooner Orissa, as it. answered ex¬ 
cellently for running gear. On the receipt of 
the samples, the Board having desired the 
Master-Attendant at Calcutta to submit them 
to trial, the latter reported that it was “ not 
equal in strength to the Europe or Manilla 
hemp, hut that it seemed to take hot tar as 
well as the latter, and would answer generally 
for the same purposes as those to which the 
Europe and Manilla cordage is applied.” The 
following were the results obtained : 

Europe hemp, made of sewing 

twine (unlarrcd) . broke at 212 lb. 

Harris’s patent colonial bolt rope 


(tarred)... 

»> 

204 

Manilla hemp (untarred)..... 

>> 

188 

Europe bolt rope (tarred). 

99 

168 

Balasore fibre (untarred), at 

Calcutta.... 

99 

, 137 

Ditto, spun by Capt. Bond 

(thumb line).. 

99 

135* 

Europe rope (tarred). 

II 

88 


A 

In a further report., Capt. Bond stated, that 
forty 'vnaunda^H^fresh plant produced one 
mnund of JwH^^MSgxpensis* of the experiment 
were highIffi^^BIafl»md to be brought to him 
from:3|BB^M^ceifoW miles’) to the place 
wlifere? it ^raffilre3sed, and 1 the best methods of 
separa$nfpTte fibre had not been followed. The 
natives being “ averse to a work which their 
forefathers had never taken in hand. The plants 
ltaviug been steeped for eight days, were 
beaten out on a stone or plank, au^:then tak- 
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en to another tank of water to be washed, 
and then dried and combed. All these processes 
necessarily increased the expenses. Mr. .Bond 
further ascertained that the steeping spoiled the 
colour of the fibre, at the same tinip that it, dimi¬ 
nished its strength. With some fresh speci- 
nsifis of the fibre lie also sent two pieces of 
cloth, which had been woven from threads spun 
bv fishermen, which were irregular in, . thickness 
and so, cons, quentlv, was also the cloth. 
the abundance of this plant in many situations, 
from the ease which it may be cultivated, and 
the facility with wlffilt the fibre may be separa¬ 
ted and cleaned, there is no doubt that it cotdd 
be produced ns cheaply as any. ot the other 
fibn s ; and it has been shown that it is capable 
of being used for a variety of purposes, as for 
textile fabrics, and for string aud cordage, as 
well as for paper-making. It is abundantly 
diffused, especially along the coasts, and its fibre 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from Assam 
and Cuttack, as well as from Madras, Coiju- 
bntore, and tire Malabar const— Hoyle. Fi6/},Pl. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, of the Ma- 
rool or Munjee Nnr , ‘Sanseviera zeytunica, Hur¬ 
ry Row exhibited the best specimen. Those 
from Kurnool in larger quantities were good 
samples and deserved notice, 'flic Jury observed 
that the Marool or." Sanseviera is a plant that has 
not long attracted notice but is unquestionably 
deserving attention. Jn some parts of India 
very large quantities arc found, growing wild. 
Ou the l’nlicat Hills it is to he met with in 
some abundance, and in the Kuinool District, it 
is most plentiful. It is of the same natural or¬ 
der as the aloe (not agave) and capable of culti¬ 
vation. From its strength and the softness of 
its fibre, it might he brought more into use, ami 
become a valuable product, possessing ns it. 
does the property of resisting the usual effects of 
damp.— M. E. J. 11. The root is in a slight degree 
warm to the taste, and of a not unpleasant odour; 
is prescribed by the native Practitioners, in the 
form of electuary, in consumptive cases and 
coughs of long standing. The juice of the tend¬ 
er shoots of the plant (which is the Kntuknpel 
of the llorl. Mai.) they give to young children 
for the purpose of clearing their throats of viscid 
phlegm.— Jins. Mat. Med. p. 88. 

(7365) SANTALACE2E, a natural order of 
Plants belonging to the class of Exogens and 
and sub-class Incomplete. They are trees, 
shrubs, or herbaceous plants, with round or irre- 
gularly-angh'd branches; alternate or nearly - 
opposlte undivided leave*, sometimes minute, and 
resembling stipules. The flowers are small, in 
spikes, racemes, umbels, or solitary. The calyx 
superior, 4- or 5-cleft. Stamens 4 or 5, oppo¬ 
site the segments of the calyx- Ovary 1-celled, 
with from 1 to 4 ovules. Fruit 1-seeded, hard, 
dry, and drupaceous. Albumen fleshy. This 
order is closely allied to Loranthficeee and Aria- 
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lolochiacea. One of its most remarkable cha¬ 
racters is that its unilocular ovary contains 
always more ovules than one, which are pendu¬ 
lous and attached to the apex of a central re¬ 
ceptacle. In the form of weeds the genera of Satfi 
ta!ocean refouud in Europe and North America.; 
in Australia the East Indies, aud the South ^fet 
Islands, tliey exist as large shrubs or small trees. 
Osyris belongs to this order, although it differs 
in having dioecious flowers and a trifid calyx. 
This is however a different plant from the Osyris 
of Plinv, whicli possessed informer times a re¬ 
putation for curing every disease. The modern 
genus possesses no sensible properties as a me¬ 
dicine, and is principally employed for the ma¬ 
nufacture of besoms, for which its long slender 
branches well fit it. The Ogeehee Lime, which 
is used on the Mississippi instead of olives, is 
the fruit of Kyssa candicans The Nyssce form 
trees of great beauty, and their wood is white, 
soft, compact, and light. The, most valuable 
genus in this order is its type the Santalmn, of 
which the species S. album forms the true sandal¬ 
wood of commerce.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7366) 8 ANT ALUM, a genus of Plants which 
gives its name to the natural order Santalacece , 
to which it belongs. It lias hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers, the perianth united at the base with the ova¬ 
ry, the limb superior, tuhelar, and ventricose, 
quadrifid, deciduous; glands four, compressed, 
inserted into the throat, alternating with the lobes 
of the limb. Stamens 4, inserted into the throat 
opposite to the lobes of the limb ; filaments awl- 
shaped, loaded with a pencil of hairs behind ; an¬ 
thers 2• celled ; ovary half infeiior, 1 -celled ; ovu¬ 
les 2 antropous pendulous from the apex of a free 
central placenta , style filiform, simple ; stigma 
obscurely 2-3-lobed ; drupe berried, 1 seeded; 
margined at the apex. Seed inverse. Embryo 
straight at the apex of a fleshy albumen. Radi¬ 
cle above.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7367) SANTALUM. Eyeries. Wild sandal 
wood. An inferior kind of sandal wood is 
produced by a tree in the southern part of 
Mergai province, and forms au article of com¬ 
merce.— Mason. 

(7368) SANTALUM. ALBUM. Sandal 
wood. Santalacece, Itoxb. G. 

- .*■*' *' 

Chuuduna or Ghuuda- I Slomdanum, Tatc0M£l 
saru, Duk. ( Gandaga tnara, OflBI 

8. album,, or the White Sandal-Wood Tree.wPSj 
native of the mountainous parts of the coast of Mffj 
labar, and also of Timor and the islands of the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, and it is probable that the same 
species extends to great distances. It forms a tree 
of moderate or rather of small size, but much 
branched, and in general appearance has been 
often compared to the myrtle, and in inflores¬ 
cence to tlie privet. The leaves are opposite, 
with short petioles, oblong, entire, smooth, glau- 
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cons underneath ; length fro® cine and a half to 
three inches. The inflore)K«n0 is In axillary and 
terminal thyrsi.Elowei*s nuraei’ous, small, straw- 
coloured, urben ’tliry*>-dbrnififo to 
a deep ferruginous purple; they^ire inodorous, 
ns are all the exterior parts of the growing plant 
even when bruised. The tree when felled is about 
nine inches or a foot in diameter; it is tlieu 
barked, cut into billets, and said to be buried in 
a drjt place for about n couple of months. The 
deeper the colour and the nearer the root, the 
more fragrant it is. As seen in commerce it is 
in compact piec<-3 of a white colour and agreea¬ 
ble odour, but with little taste. It is usually 
described as being the young and outer wood, 
and that the inner parts, as they become older, 
become coloured towards the centre, aud that 
this is the source of the yellow, while the 
white sandal-wood consists of the outer and 
younger wood of the same tree. This is 
t he general opinion respecting the origin 
of yellow sandal-wood, but Garcias thought it in 
his time to be the produce of a different tree. 
M- Gaudichaud is of the same opinion, and has 
moreover figured the plant in plate 45 of the 
botanical parts of the ‘ Voyage de l’Uranie.’ 
This he saw in the Sandwich Islands, and has 
named it S. freycinetianum ; stating it to produce 
the sandal-wood which is so much valued by the 
Chinese, which they also obtain from the Fecjie 
and Manpiesa Islands, Moluccas, &c. Tliey 
manufacture various articles with the yellow 
sandal-wood, which is the most fragrant. They 
also burn it both in their temples and private 
houses as an iucctise, and especially in the form 
of long slender candles, which are formed by 
covering t he ends of sticks with the sawdust of 
sandal-wood mixed with rice paste.— Eng. Cyc. 
In the Dekhan, this tree grows both in gardens 
and the jungles. It bears a small black berry, 
which if planted grows without any trouble. 
The wood is generally brought for sale in small 
logs seldom exceeding eighteen inches in length. 
— Riddell. 

This very valuable tree is found in abundance 
on the Hills which separate the Coimbatore 
district from Mysore, whence it is brought to 
Coimbatore for sale.— Wight. Also, in abun¬ 
dance in Coorg and Mysore, and sparingly 
in Canara. It is usually cut into billets, 
and disposed of by weight. The scent 
is believed to be much modified by peculi¬ 
arities of soil and elevation. (Wight No. 94, Tra¬ 
han core 263, Mysore J, Coorg 3. Masulipatam , 
Madras, Sort, Garden 75, Cleg horn, Mysore.) 
M.E.J. R. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
agreeable fragrance, and as a preservative against 
insects. It is much used in making woigk boxes, 
walking sticks, penholders, and other small arti¬ 
cles of fine ornament but cannot he procured of 
a large size.— M. E. J. R. Sandal wood is 
imported into Tenasserim from Hindustan, and 
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is constantly for sale in the bazars, being a fa¬ 
vorite cosmetic with Burmese Indies.-^- Mason- 

(7369) SANTALUM ALBUM. 
f -,'s • The oil. 

Chendana nuns, Tel. ; Chandana yennai, Tam. 

Specimens of this oil* were exhibited by the 
Salem and Caimm'Local Committees, the Madras 
Tariff, and Lieut. Hawkes. The exports amount 
annually to about 100 cwt.— M. A. J. It. * 

Santalum album Oil of the Seed. Sandal 
seed Oil. The seeds of the sandal wood tree 
yield by expression a thick and viscid oil which 
is burnt by the poorer classes in lamps. — M. 
E. J. E. 

(7370) SANTALUM M YETI FOLIUM is 
another species, or a strongly market 1 variety of 
S. album , found by Dr. Roxburgh in the moun¬ 
tains of the Rajamundry Circar, and which was 
figured by him in plate 2 of his ‘ Coromandel 
Plants:’ it is distinguished by its opposite lan¬ 
ceolate lenves. The wood is of little value, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Roxburgh, but Dr. Wallich says it is 
‘ certe odoratissiinum’. About 200 tons arc 
annually imported into Calcutta from the Mala¬ 
bar coast, and about twice ns much into Canton 
from the islands of the Indian Archipelago— 
Eng. Cyc. Dr. O’Slmughnessy says Santalnm 
mi/rtifulium is synonymous with the S. album of 
Roxburgh’s Coromandel plants, a native of the 
continent of India, Timor, &c. That it is a 
small tree, with yellow flowers in stalked, trifid, 
axillary cymes, leaves narrow and oval, and 
affords the sandal wood of Malabar. He adds that 
Roxburgh makes the Santnlum album and S. 
myrtifolium two distinct species. His S. album 
thrives luxriantly in the Calcutta Garden, and is 
in flower and seed nearly the whole year.— 
O’ Shaughnesty, page 632. 

(7371) SAN VITA LI A PROCUMBENS. A 
pretty compact plant, and from its nature adapt¬ 
ed to cover a small patch or bed, in the flower 
garden, colour yellow, aud raised from seed.— 
* Riddell . 

(7872) SAPAN WOOD. C-iBsalpinia sapan 


Puttung, Guz. Hind. 
Patonga, Sans. 
Bukkum, Hind. 
Isiapungum alsoVut- 
tunghy, Tam. 


Sapang, Malay. 
Sachaug, Jav. 
Sainya, Mol. 
Lolan, Amb. 
Sibukas, Tagala. 


The produet of a thorny tree (Casalpinia sap- 
an ), indigenous to Siam, Pegu, the Philippine 
Islands, and the South of India. This wood is 
similar to Brazil wood, but contains less colour¬ 
ing matter, and is extensively used in India by 
native dyers. Sapan wood is imported into 
Bombay from Siam, and Singapore ; and an in- 
fejrior description, in small quantities, from the 
Malabar Coast. The former kinds are occasion¬ 
ally re-exported to London. — Favlhner. I 
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Sappan Wood i9 an article of considerable 
commerce in the East. It is the bukkum wood 
of Scinde, and is procured iu Mergui, Bengal, 
the Tennsserim Provinces, Malabar and Ceylon. 
U) 1842 as much ns 78,000 cu ts, were shipped 

* Ce\ Ion, but the export front thence has 
asfd. This island however, ships dye- 
woods annually to the amount of £2,<»00. A 
large quantity is exported from Siam and the 
Philippine Islands ; as much a9 200,000 piculs 
annually from the former, and 23,00) piculs 
from Manila. 3,6$^ piculs were shipped from 
Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 picnls in 1852. 
The picul is about one cwt. and a quarter. 
Sappan wood yields a yellowish colour, like 
that of Brazil wood (C. brasiliensis) but it 
does not afford of dye matter so much in quan¬ 
tity or so good in quality. It forms a large ex- 
poit from Ceylon ; the shipments from thence 
were, in 1842, 77,694 cwt.; in 1843, 1,692; 
in 1844, 2,592; in 1845, 2,854. In 1837, 
23 ,Qi 5 piculs of sappan wood, and 2,266 piouls 
of roots of ditto were shipped, and in the first 
six months of 1843, 22,326 piculs were expor¬ 
ted from Manila ; a large portion of this comes 
to Europe, but some goes to China, the United 
States, Singapore, &c. 15,500 picul were ship¬ 
ped from Manila in 1844, 5,250 ditto in 1845 ; 
and 1,210 tons in 1850. About 3,000 piculs 
of sappan wood and the same quantity of other 
dyestuffs are annually imported into Shanghae. 
I he price of straight sappan wood at Shanghae 
in July last year, was thirty dollars per picul. In 
Calcutta, in June 1850, 4,000 piculs of the root 
of Manila sappan wood sold freely at about 7s. 
6d. per factory maund, Siam ditto 6s. 75 tons 
were imported into Liverpool in 1849 : and 120 
tons in 1850, from Calcutta. The imports of 
sappan wood into the United Kingdom, in 1850 
amounted to 3,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the 
ton, and this continued the price in January 
1853. Camwood, red sanders wood, barwood, 
and other dye woods, are found in great quanti¬ 
ties in many parts of Africa. The dyes of Af¬ 
rica arc found to resist both acids and light, pro¬ 
perties which no other dyes seem to possess in 
the same degree. About thirty miles east of 
Russia Cove, in the republic of Liberia, is the 
commencement of a region of unknown extent, 
wher e scarcely any tree is seen except the cam- 
This boundless forest of wealth, as yet 
uched, is easily accessible from that settle¬ 
ment ; roads can be opened to it with little ex¬ 
pense, and tho neighbouring kings would proba¬ 
bly give their co-operation to a measure so vastly 
beneficial to themselves. It is impossible to as¬ 
certain the exact amount of export of these com¬ 
modities to Europe and the United States, but 
it is very great, and employs a large amount of 
vessels. One Liverpool house imported 600 
tons in a single year, worth £9,000. 
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Dyewoods imported 

in 1850. 

He-ex ported 

■ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Logwood.,:...... 

.. 32,930 .. 

.. 4,332 

Fustic,.. . . 

.. 9,803 . 

. L77* 

Nicaragua,...•. 

.. 7,909 .. 

. 112 

Burwocl,.... 

.. 1,896 . 

. 1# 

Sappan,.. .. 

.. 8,670 .. 


Green Ebony, and| 

.. 1.457 


Cocuswood, ) 
red Sanders,... 

656 .. 


Camwood,.. 

416 .. 


Brazil and Brazillito. 

.. ' 309 .. 

. — 


59,051 

7,444 


Thus we perceive the annual consumption of 1 
heavy dyewoods in Britain in dyeing cotton, 
linen, woollen and silk goods, &c., exceeds in 
weight 51,000 tons. — Simnionds. Sapan-wood, 
or Buckum wood, (Casalpinia snpan,) is ob¬ 
tained from a species of the same genus that 
yields the Brazil-wood. It is a middle sized 
tree, indigenous to Siam, Pegu, the coast 
of Coromandel, the Eastern Islands, &c. It is 
imported in pieces like Brazil-wood, to which, 
for the purposes of dyeing, it is greatly inferior, 
it is generally too unsound to be useful for turn¬ 
ing.— Tredgold. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens were exhibited in billets and 
chips from Tanjore, Travuncore, Goa and Cud- 
dapali. A red dye is made from an aqueous ex¬ 
tract of the chips of this wood, but it is not re 
ported to be a fast colour, and is principally used 
for common and cheap cloths. It is precipitated 
dark brown with iron, and red with alum.— M. 
E. qf 1855. In the valley of the Tenasserim, 
between the latitudes of Tavoy city and the 
mouth of Tavoy river, the hills that border the 
valley on the eastern side abound in sappnn 
wood, which is used extensively as a red dye. 
Considerable quantities are expoited every year 
from Mergui, and that province is uusnlly 
supposed to contain the tree, though it is teally 
within the province of Tavoy ; but the facility 
of water communication from the interior to 
Mergui, makes that the only port to which 
the wood is conveyed. It is rather singular 
that this narrow locality is the only one in 
the Provinces so far as I am aware, in which 
the tree is found. The tree has a much wider 
.range, the Karens inform me, on the Meinam 
side of the mountain in Siam. More than 
five hundred thousand pounds have been ex- 
portaL from Mergui during some years be- 
twe4S1*1880 ’ and 1840; but latterly the 
foresfritave not been so productive.— Mason. 
Sappah-wood. (Caesalpinia sapan.) This dyeing 
material, the wood of a lowly tree, is found in 
many parts of the Malay and Philippine Archi- 
pelogos, bat is most abundant in the island of 
Smnbawa, and in the provinces of Iloilo in 
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Panay and Pangasinan in the great island of 
Luzon, In 1850, there were exported, chiefly 
to Europe and America, mo least, than 11,000 
tons of this article frooi the port of Manilla. 
The Sappan-wood is the,wil,d pr^dpee of the 
forests, and that it is iiidigerioits^herever it 
grows there can be liftle question. It has, like 
many indigenous products a distinct name in the 
different languages, the only agreement, and 
this not perfect, being between the Malay and 
the Javanese, in the fir.-t of which it is ,,called 
sapaug, the origin of the European commercial 
and scientific names, and in Javanese sachang* 
In one language of the true Moluccas we have it 
as snmya, and in another ns roro, while in Ain- 
bovnesc it, is lolan, and in the Tagala o( the 
Philippines silmkas. It seems probable, how¬ 
ever that the Csesalpinins which produce the dye- 
wood of countries which extend from the Shli 
degree of South to the 19th of North latitude, 
may be distinct species. The sappan-wood of 
Luzon is by from 40 to 50 per cent more valu¬ 
able than that of Siam, that is, yields by so 
much more of colouring matter. In*this respect 
all the Asiatic Orcsalpinias rank far below those 
of Brazil.— Crawfurd , Dictionary, page 376. 

(7373) SAP1NDACR/E, Soap-Hortx, a natur¬ 
al order of plants belonging to the calycose group 
of Polvpetalous Exogens. It consists of trees 
or shrubs, rarely herbaceous plnnts, with erect 
or climbing stems, with alternate often compound 
leaves, rarely simple, with or without stipules, 
and often''marked with lines or pellucid dots. 
Their inflorescence is racemose or paniculate, 
witli small white or* rose-coloured rarely yellow 
flowers, which are seldom barren or hermaphro¬ 
dite. The calyx consists of 4-5 sepals, slightly 
cohering at the base. The petals are the same 
in number as the sepals, one being occasionally 
abortive. They are in gt*n#ral' furnished tfith a 
petal-like scale, but nre*sofbetimes naked. They 
have a fleshy glandular disc occasionally occupy¬ 
ing l he base of the calyx. The stamens are defi¬ 
nite, about twice the number of the sepals. The 
filaments are free or slightly connate, the anthers 
2-celled. The ovary 3-celled, rarely 2-4 celled 
the cells containing 1-2-3 ovules. Style undi¬ 
vided, or more or less deeply 2- or 3-cleft. 
The seeds have usually an aril, are without 
albumen, and have a curved or spirally twisted 
embryo. They are inhabitants of most parts of 
the tropics, more especially of South America 
and India. They are not found in Europe or 
the United States of America. One genus is 
found in Australia, Dodonea. 

This order is closely allied to Aceracece , from 
which they only differ in their alternate leaves 
and petals. The number of their stamens 8, 
with 5 unequal sepals, point out a relation with 
Polygalacece. Their climbing habit and tendency 
to produce tendrils give them a remote relation 
to Vitacece. In this order, although the leaves, 
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anches, and other organs act in a deleterious 
ariher, yet their fruit and seeds are eatable and 
holesome. The Litclii and the Longan, favou- 
te fruity in China, are produced by the genus 
uphoria. These fruits are sweet, with a sub-acid 
ivour, and when dried,are sometimes broughtto 
is country. They are considered a great luxury 
China, and are sent at a great expence from 
e provinces of Fukien and Q’uan-Tong, wliere 
ey grow, to Peking, for the consumption of 
e emperor. Several other genera bear fruits 
iich are very delicious, and are eaten in Japan 
d Brazil. Sapindua is remarkable for bearing 
pulpy fruit, the outer part of which has been 
ed, on account of its detergent properties, 
a sonp. Some of the species of this 
nus also produce eatable fruits. Ptmlhiia j 
another genus which has poisonous proper- 
:s residing in the leaves and other parts of the 
nit, whilst the fruits are eatable. The whole of 
e order partakes more or less of these pro- 
rties.— Eng. Cyc. In China, The seeds of a 
pimlus, besides their value in cleansing, arc 
>rn as beads “because,” says the. Budhisls, “ all 
tnons are afraid of the wood,” one native 
me means preventative of evil. WiUutwx 

iddle Kingdom, p. 280. 

(7374) SAPINDUS (contracted from 8apo 
dicus, or Indian Soap), a genus of Plants bu¬ 
nging to the natural order 8upindacere, which 
s been so called in consequence of the berries 
many of the species being employed for the 
ne purposes as soap. The genus is tropical, 
ntaining between 20 aiu^ 30 species, which 
i found in the tropical parts both of the Old 
d New World, it is characterised by having 
3 calyx 4-5-pavtile ; petals as many ns the 
Mils, a little longer, naked or hairy, or with a 
lie Above the claw ; torus or disc occupying the 
ttomuf the calyx stamens 8 to 10, inserted 
tween the margin of the disc and ovary ; ovary 
rarely 2-celled ; ovule 1, erect at the base of 
cli cell ; style with a 3-, rarely 2- lnbed stigma, 
lit fleshy, 1- 2-, rarely 3-lobed, each lobe, 1- 
, rarely 8- seeded, with the seeds furnished 
th an aril. The species consists of trees hnv- 
>• leaves without stipules, with the iidlores- 
ce in receraes or terminal panicles. Flow- 
i small, white, or greenish-white. Benins 
red and saponaceous, on which account they 
ve been employed for washing woollens and 
th$ of various kinds in different countries. For 
itauce, in the West Indies and the continent of 
nerica, 8. saponang yields the so-called soap- 
rries, and in Java, 8. Rarak ; so in India, 
reral species, as 8. acuminatus, 8. lanrifolitis, 
emargiuatus, and ft. detergeua, yield berries 
iich are called Beetha, and in their dried state 
ty be bought in every' bazar, ns they are 
iry where employed as a substitute for soap, 
e fleshy part of these berries is viscid, and in 
fiug assumes a shining semi-transparent 
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, appearance ; when rubbed with water they form 
a lather like soap, The bark and root have 
similar properties, and have been .employed for 
th^eaifte purposes, as well as medidmally, in the 
countries where they are indigenous. The ber- 
rictwyrhich are about the size of cherries, inclose 
bln* shining nuts, which used formerly to; be 
much imported into England and employed as 
buttons for waistcoats, after having been tipped 
with gold, silver, or other metal. The kernel of 
these nuts contains an edible oil, which is some¬ 
times employed for burning. The fruit of 8. 
8enegah j naia and of 8. eaculcutua are eaten, and 
the wood ol some species, as of 8. rnbiginoetta, is 
close-grained and hard, and forms valuable tim¬ 
ber. — Eng. Gyc. 

(7375) SAPINDUS 

The. 

Pete ka jhar, Hind. 


Pooclia cotta uianim, 
Tam. 


EMABGINATUS. 

Tree. 

Ivoonkoodoo clicttoo, 
Tel. 

Tiialy marathoo. Can. 


The Wood. 

Soap imt, or kooukoodoo 
wood, Eno. 

The 


Koonkoodoo 

Tjsl. 


kurra, 


Soap nut, Eng. 
Koonkuda kaya. Tel. 
Kete kee liinj. Hind. 
Ponnaung col.tai.TAM. 
llitali, Duk. 


Nut. 

Pislif.a, Dux. 

Bindake Hinder. 
Arishla, Phemla, Sans. 
Barak, Malay. 


When this substanee is mixed with water it 
froths like soap, and is used instead of that sub¬ 
stance for many important purposes, Dr. Sher¬ 
wood has mentioned that the seeds pounded with 
water often put an end-to the epileptic paroxysm 
a small quantity being introduced into the pa¬ 
tient’s mouth. Another species, the 8. Sapona- 
riu , has been used in medicifie in the treatment 
of chlorosis, in the form of the tincture or extract 
of the soapy matter of the capsule. The nuts 
themselves are exceedingly hard and tough, and 
as they take a fine polish are employed for neck¬ 
laces and beads. The kernels of the small black 
nuts of the S. Saponnria are eaten in the West 
Indies, and deemed as palatable as the hazel 
nut or almond. The roots as well as the capsules 
are used in washing, but it is stated 
that the fabric washed is rapidly corroded; 
this however requires confirmation. (Fee, vol. 
ii. p. 48.)— O’ Shavghnessy, page 241. Wight 
suspects the Poocliay Cottay marum, to be 
the same as Boxb. S. detergens. The fruit 
is used for the same purposes as indicated by 
the characterestic native name. His 8. elnargi- 
natus may be a different plant as the fruit does 
not correspond. He does not know the wood 
further than that is white, said to be only fit for 
fuel.— Wight. Under the Canarese name of 
Thaly Marathoo, Mr. Mclvor says that the Sa- 
pindus emarginatus is a small tree, wood elastic, 
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strong anil durable, common in Wynn ail.— 
Me Ivor, M. E. of 1857. 

(7376) SAPINDUS EMARG1NATUS. 

The oil 


Foonga & Soapnuf oil, Eng. Koorooilio noona.TEL. 
Poovandie cottav or 1’ooa- Reethay k.i tael, Hinb. 

gnm-kai yennai, Tam. % 

This semi-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
Soap-nuI. Its cost prevents its general use.— 
M. E. J. R. 

(7377) SAPINDUS FUUTICOSUS. In¬ 
troduced into the Dekhan from the Moluccas, 
flowers in racemes.— Riddell. 


(7378) SAPINDUS INDICES. 

lloorooa, Duk. 

A small tree, flowers irregularly, fruit round 
and hard ; three celled with a seed in each and 
which are used bv the natives for intoxicating 
fish, the taste of the fmit i-? nauseous and the 
juice of the tree is considered poisonous.— 
Riddell. See Sapium Indicium. 


(7379) SAPINDUS 
Ilusty Soap nut, tree. 

Rusty soap nut., Eng. 
Kookoodoo, Tim. 

Ishy rashy, Tel. 


RUBIGINOSUS, Lin 

Useik-kyec, Hurm. 
Hectee ka jliar. 111 no. 
Maine poongmn, Tasi 

A large timber tree which grows in the moun¬ 
tainous tracts of the Circa i s. The wood is very 
useful for a great variety of purposes being 
straight., strong and durable.— Aim. Mai. Med.p. 
213. The Ishki rashy yields a useful timber 
but so full of sand, particularly near the bark, 
that it injures tools employed on it.— llohde. 
The wood of this tree is useful for a great varie¬ 
ty of purposes, being large, straight, strong, and 
durable, towards the centre, it is chocolate color¬ 
ed, its name is derived from the quantity of si lex 
or sand it. contains particularly near the bark 
and which injures tools used in working it : when 
dry it has something the appearance of Teak.- 
Rohde M.S.S. In Pegu, this tree is not very 
plentiful. It is found in the Pegu district, where 
it attains a girth of three or four feet, growing 
tall in proportion and straight. Wood, white- 
colored, adapted to every purpose of housebuild¬ 
ing.— McClelland. 


7380) SAPINDUS SAPONA11IA. Aritha, 
Ritiia, Soapnut. 'I# dried berries are brought 
to Ajinerc from Kntah, Malwa, and Me war, they 
are not used in medicine; but are much employ¬ 
ed in dyeing, and as a detergent: eight seers 
are sold for the rupee.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 122. 

(7381) SAPIUM, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Euphorhiacea. The 
flowers are monoecious, the calyx bifid and 3- 
toothed, the style trifid, and the capsule 3-coc- 
cous.— Eng. Cyc. Wight gives Sapiurn bacca- 
tum, 1950-2 ; lndicum, 1950. j 
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(7382) SAPIUM INDICUM, Ttoxb. iii. p. 
692. 

lloorooa, Bkno. 

Grows in the Delta of the Ganges-- *8- lndi¬ 
cum has alternate stalked leaves somewhat 
pendulous, broad, lanceolate, serrate, smooth, 
and of a deep shilling green, from ^ 2 to 4 
inches long, and broad in proportion; the 
stipules small and deciduous ;■ the calyx is 
3 parted, the divisions somewhat cordate and 
expanding ; the filnnieuts lunger titan..- the 
calyx, tlie anthers ovate ; the female flowers 
at the base of the catkins often solitary; 
the capsule or nut is globular, of the size of a 
nutmeg, 3 celled, 6-vnlvcd. thick, and exceed¬ 
ingly hard ; the seed is solitary, affixed by the 
apex, oval, and smooth. The juice of this species, 
like the former, is highly poisonous. (Liudiey. 
Flora Medico ; Burnett., < Milines of Botany) -Eng, 
Cyc. Capsule or nut globular, size of a nutmeg, 
3 celled, 6-valvcd, thick and exceedingly hard, 
seed solitary, fixed by apex, smooth, juice very 
poisonous, taste exceedingly nauseous, seeds used 
for intoxicating fish. Roxh — O’ Shaaghnessy, 
page 562. 

(7383) SAPIUM SEMFEltUM. Tallow 
Tree. This tree is not very common in the 
Dekhan, and is only to be met with in a 
few gardens. Jt is an ornamental tree, and 
hears flowers and fruit for the great part 
of the year together. The fruit is of a pear 
shape, yellow and red, which when ripe 
opens and displays two or three black seeds 
enveloped |initially wiih a fatty-looking sub¬ 
stance. It is from this the Chinese extract the 
tallow and make into candles. — Riddell. 

(7384) S A l’OD ILL A PLUM. Aciiras Sa- 
pota. In Tenasseiim, in a few European gar¬ 
dens may he found the tree which produces the 
Sapodilla plum : whose “ fruit, in appearance 
like an old decayed potato, is yet the most 
luscious in the West Indies.”— Mason. 

(7385) SAPONACEOUS PLANTS. Many 
tropical plants furnish useful substitutes for com¬ 
mon soap. The aril which surrounds the seed and 
the roots of Sapindus Saponaria, an evergreen 
tree, is used as soap in South America and 
the West Indies under the name of soap 
berries. The seed vessels are very acrid, they 
lather freely in water and will cleanse more 
linen than thirty times their weight of soap, 
but in time they corrode or burn the linen. 
Humboldt says that proceeding along the liver 
Carenicuar, in the Gulf of C’ariaco, he saw the 
Indian women washing their linen with the fruit 
of this tree, there called the parapara. Some 
other species of Sapindus and of Gypsophila 
have similar properties. The* bruised leaves 
and roots of Saponaria officinalis, a British spe¬ 
cies, form a lather which much resembles that 
of soap, and is similarly efficacious in removing 
grease spots. The bark of many species of 
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'uillaia, as $. saponaria, when beaten between parenchyma white and solid. The taste of 
.ones, makes a lather which can be used A9 a the root is bitter and mucilaginous ; the infusion 
destitute for soap, in washing woollens and is blackened by salts of iron, and the deletion 
lk clothes, and to clean colors in dyeing, in froths like a solution of soap. According to 
hili and Brasil, but it turns linen yellow. The Bucholz’ analysis, these properties are, due to 
uit of Bromelia Pinguin is equally useful. A the presence of a mucilaginous extractive called 
egetable soap was prepared some years ago in sapmine , regarding which an additional notice 
amaica from the leaves of the American will be found under the head of Sapindns 
loe (Agave Americana) which w f as foutid emarginatus. — O' SAaughnessy, page 212. All the 
s detergent as Castile soap for washing species of this genus are very ornamental. S. 
nen, and had the superior quality of mix- ocymoides is one of the most elegant plants we 
ig and forming a lather with salt water have in our gardens, and is well adapted for 
3 well as fresh. Dr. Robinson, the natura- rock-work. (Don, Dichlamedeons Plante', Ba¬ 
st, thus describes the process lie adopted in bington, Manual of British Botany ; Burnett, 
767, and for which he was awarded a grant bv Outlines of Botany.) — Eng. Cyc. 
te House of Assembly The lower leaves of (7387) SAPONARIA PROCUMBENS. This 
te Curnca or Corah>6 (dgave karate) were pass- is a pretty genus of rose coloured, pink or 
1 between heavy rollers to express the juice, yellow flowers, and from its trailing habit, best, 
hiclt, after being strained through a hair cloth, suited for covering rock /Work, cultivated from 
as merely inspissated by the action of the sun, seed.— Riddell. 

r a slow fire, and cast into balls or casks. The (7388) SAPOO. A soft, firm, but rather open 
nly precaution necessary was to allow no mix- though even grained, light Ceylon wood, 
ire of any unctuous materials, which destroyed (7389) SAPOOMIDILE. A soft rather coarse, 
,ie efficacy of the soap. A vegetable soap, which open grained light Ceylon wood, 
ns been found excellent for washing silk, &e, (7390) SAPOTACE/E, ok SAPOTE.E. Sapo- 

my be thus obtained. To one part of the skin tads, a natural order of Plants belonging to the 
f the Ackee ndd one and a half part of the Agave polycarpons group of Mouopctalous Exogens. 
aratu, macerated in one part of boiling water It consists of trees and shrubs, which abound 
it twenty-four hours, and with the extract from with a milky juice; the branches are round ; the 
bis decoction mix four per cent, of rosin. In leaves alternate, simple, entire, coriaceous, di sti- 
Irnzil, soap is made from the ashes of the tute of stipules, their under sides being covered 
nssurn or broom plant ( Sid a lanceolate) by a silky or downy pubescence. The flowers 
diicli abounds with alkali. There are also are axillary, regular, and united; the calyx is 
ome Soap balks and pods of native plants 4-8-rleft, imbricate in eetivntion ; the corolla is 
sed in China as substitutes for Soap. The hypogynous, regular, and cleft ; the lobes are 
ark of Quillaia Saponaria renders water frothy, equal in number to the sepals and alternate with 
nd is used as a detergent by wool dyers, them ; the stamens are definite and distinct, some 
aponaria vnccana is common in India. The are barren and some fertile, the former being 
iericarp of Sapindns emarginatus mixed with alternate with the sepals, the latter opposite; 
mtey, froths like soap. Saponaceous berries are the ovary is superior, with several cells, in each 
sand in Java. The Sapindns is used as a of which is one erect ovule ; style simple ; stigma 
ubstitute for soap, as Sapindus acuminata, lauri- undivided ; seeds nut-like, sometimes cohering, 
jlius emarginatus, and detergeus, all of them, unto a several-celled putamen ; embryo large 
Sast Indian plants are similarly used. — Rim- erect, and inclosed in fleshy albumen. This 
tonds, p. 575. family of plants is most nearly allied to that 

(7886) SAPONARIA (from the Latin ‘sapo,’ of Ebenace/c, with which it agrees in habit, its 
oap,) so called because the bruised leaves are moiiopetahms regular hypogynous corolla, the 
rid to produce a lat her like soap when agitated absence of a hypogynous disc, its several-celled 
l water), a genus of Plants belonging to the ovary, and definite ovules and stamens. It dif- 
atural order Caryophyllacece. It has a 5-tooth- firs however in the possession of milky juice, 
cl calyx naked at the base, 5 clawed petals, 10 soft wood, hennaphroditp flowers, undivided 
tamens, and 2 styles; the capsules tire 1-celled, stigma, and one seeded ovary with erect ovules, 
peniug at the top with 4 valves ; the seeds are The plants of this family are chiefly natives of 
lobular or reniform. The genu9 Saponakia India, Africa, and America. Some of the species 
lcludcs an article well known in India, the produce fruits which are much prized as ar- 
•apnnaria vaccaria. The properties of this plant tides of diet. Amongst these is the Sapodilla 
re identical iu every respect with those of the Plum, or Naseherry, which is the produce of 
S', officinalis , orsoap wort, the IrpovQiov of Dios- Achras sapota. The Star-Apple ( Chrytophyllum ); 
oridc9. The*i$&’te'of the entire plant is hitter, the Marmalade (Achras mammosa), the Medlar of 
oots are cylindrical,'two to three feet, long, the Surinam, and other entable fruits, are derived 
hickncss of a swan quill, branching above, from plants belonging to this order. Most of 
pidermis ruddy, thick, and easily separable; the species yield large quantities of a milky juice 
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which, unlike the secretions of most lactescent 
families of plants, may be used for alimentary 
purposes, fruit nnd seeds abound in oil, 

which is sollir like butter, and has a mild plea- ‘ 
saut flavour. The bark, of some species of 
AcftFas is astringent and tonic, and has 
been recommended as a substitute for quinine. 
[Achras.] —Eng. Gi/c . 

(7391) SAPOTA ELENGOIDES- A large 
tree common on the Neilgherries ; wood strong 
and elastic, nnd like the hawthorn, burns well 
when green .—Me Ivor Jlf. E. J. R. 

(7392) SAPOTE/E, is a natural order of 
Trees or shrubs, with simple and alternate leaves, 
flowers solitary, or in fascicles at the axillae of 
the leaves, gorged with a milky white juice. No 
individual of this order is really dangerous, 
the juice being devoid of acrid or irritating pro¬ 
perties. 'Hie barks of many species are astrin¬ 
gent, the fruits pulpy, acidulous, and edible. 
'Phe seeds contain an oil rich in stearine. The 
butter tree of India, and of Mungo Park. 
Bassia bulyracea, is one of this family. It also 
contains the Sideroxylon, or iron wood. The 
Achras Sapola, Sapodilla plum, lias delicious 
fruit with very bitter seeds, lrelieved in Martini¬ 
que to be powerfully diuretic. The bark is deem¬ 
ed a substitute for cinchona, (Lindley FI. Med. 
u 388.)— O' Shanghnessg, page 4 27. 

(7393) SM-riHRE 

- Saffierstccn, Duts. Salim, Safir, Sr. 

Saphir, Fit. Neclum, Tam. and 

Sapplur, Gea. Hind. Dor. 

Zafiro, It. Sufecr, Aiub. 

Sappliinis, Lat. Nilam, Malay. 

Jachant, Res. j Ned, Cync. 

A beautiful precious stone, and, after the 
diamond, the most valuable of gems. The 
colours are blue, red, gray, white, green, and 
yellow ; the most highly prized varieties however, 
are the crimson and carmine red. Localities, 
Pegu, France, Gciinanv, and Ceylon.— Faulk¬ 
ner. There are several varieties, the names of 
which are dependant chiefly upon their colour : 
the While Sapphire, which is transparent or 
translucent ; the Oriental Sapphire, which is 
Line ; Oriental Amethyst which is purple ; the 
Oriental Topaz, yellow ; the Oriental Emerald, 
green : and some other varieties occur, as the 
Chatoyant and the Opalescent Sapphire. — Eng. 
Cyc. page 151. Speaking of one of the mi¬ 
nerals to which the term Sapphire is applied, 
Ainslie remarks, this is no other than the Patje 
Pndian or Green Sapphire, in fact the green 
Sapphire of Werner, and is a stone altogether 
different from the occidental Emerald, which 
is known only to exist iu South America. The, 
oriental gem is however harder than the > Ameri¬ 
can, though inferior in the richness and purity 
of its green, colour. Emeralds are by Mr. Frank¬ 
lin’s account found in the dominions of Ava; 
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though Mr. Symes in his Embassy to Ava, 
tells us that they absolutely never are met 
with in any part of that country.— Ain slie. 
At another place, he says the best sap¬ 
phires to be met with iu India are, brought 
from the liurman dominions,, those, found 
in Ceylon, though genuine, are much - less 
beautiful. On that Island the green Sapphire 
(Patje Padian) (Cyng) is common — A ins. Mat. 
Med. paye 106. According to Tomlinson, 
Sapphire is a gem of a blue colour con¬ 
sisting of pure alumina; it occurs in six-sided 
prisms often with uneven surfaces. It also oc¬ 
curs granular. When the surface is polished, a 
star of six rays corresponding with the hexago¬ 
nal form, is in some specimens seen within the 
crystal. The sapphire ranks next to the diamond 
in hardness. When it occurs in dull dingy-co¬ 
loured crystals and masses, the term coruudttj& 
is applied to it, and the granular variety of blu¬ 
ish grey and blackish is called emery. [See 
Corundum ; Emery.] When the sapphire occurs 
of other bright tints, other names are applied to it. 
The application of the sapphire to the .jewelling 
of watches is well known. Some of the varieties of 
the sapphire rank next to the diamond in value. 
Indeed the oriental ruby, of tine colour and free 
from flaws, is more valuable than a diamond of 
equal weight. Iu Mr. Hope’s collection is a 
blue sapphire which cost 8,000/.— Tomlinson. 

(7394) SAPPHIRE, BLUE. Blue sapphires 
arc brought from Burundi, nnd Dr. Heifer writ¬ 
ing from Mergui says { “ A Karen informed me, 
there are precious blue stones to be had, which 
the Slums collect and carry to Bangkok. He 
described the place as eight days’ distant, and 
did not know whether it was British or Siamese.” 
-Mason. See Sciiokl, also Tourmalins. 

(7395) SAPPHIRE, GREEN, or ORIEN¬ 
TAL EMERALD. The green gem is often seen 
for sale among tho Burmese, brought from Bur¬ 
undi, which Europeans usually call emerald ; 
but it is probably a blue sapphire. The true 
emerald mav however be among them.— Mason. 

(7396) SAPPHIRE, RED, or ORIENTAL 
RUBY. The red sapphire, or ruby, is brought 
from Burmah, where it is found with the com¬ 
mon blue sapphire, probably in the valley of the 
Salwcn. The Burmese call it by the same name 
that they do the precious garnet, and do not 
appear to be always able to distinguish them. 
— Mason. 

(7397) SAPPHIRE, VIOLET. The violet 
sapphire, or Oriental amethyst, is found in the 
same localities as the common sapphire. 1 — Mason. 

(7398) SAPPHIRE, YELLOW. The most 
valuable topaz in Burmah, is the yellow sapphire, 
or Oriental topaz.— Mason. 

(7399) SA11APUPPOO NUT, Buchanania 
Latifolia. 

(7400) SARCOCOCCA TRINERVIA; or 
I Neilgherrv Box Wood. Tree very common on 
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the Neilgherries ; wood hard durable, might be 
used as common Box wood in the Arts.— 
Mclvor. M. E. J. li. 1857. 

(7401) SAROOGOLLA. Lin. Now of the 
Natural order Pen.uale.*:., Sarcocolla (Unge- 
root, Arab, Runjudeb, Pers, Dioscor. lib. iii.) 

Unzeeroot, Arab. j Runjudeb, Pers. 

A subacid, sweetish, and somewhat nauseous, 
gum resin, produced in North Africa, Persia, and 
Arabia, by a shrul), the Pcnaea sarcocolla. It is 
met with in small whitish-yellow grains, and is 
celebrated for agglutinating wounds. It is rare¬ 
ly met with in India.— Faulkner. It is vellow, 
or reddish, like gum arabio, in oblong globules, 
the size of a pea or of grains of sand, friable, 
opaque or semitransparent, softening but not 
melting by heat; sp. gr. 1268. Sarcoeollitie 
^s half transparent, crystalline, brittle, like 
gum, soluble in 40 parts of cold water 
and 25 of boiling water, soluble also in 
alcohol. Odour weak and peculiar, taste 
saccharine and slightly bitter; composition, 
curb. 22, hyd. 19, oxy. 10, atoms. Sarco¬ 
colla was once deemed a powerful healer of 
wounds crav^ fleshy, and KoAAagluc), but this idea 
has been long abandoned. It is rarely met with 
in India, and then only brought from Persia 
and Arabia. Mcsure regarded it as cathartic. — 
O’ Shaughumy, page 427. 

(7402) SARCOSTEMMA ( from <rd P (, flesh, 
and (TT^nna , a crown, in reference to the leaflets 
of the inner corolla being fleshy), a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Asclepiada- 
cea. It has a rotate corolla a coronet of double 
stamens : the outer one cup-shaped or annular 
crenated, the inner one 5-lcavrd, higher than the 
outer one, with fleshy segmenls ; the stigma is 
nearly blunt ; the follicles slender and smooth 
and the seeds oomosc. The species of the genus 
are natives of Australia and the East Indies, as 
well as of South America.— Eng. Oj/c. Wight 
gives Sarcosteinma brevisligma, ? 595 ; Bru- 
nonianura, 1282 ; intermedium, 1281 ; and 
viminale, 545. 

(7403) SARCOSTEMMA GLAUCUM, Gla- 
rous-Leaved Scarostemma, is a lactescent smooth 
twining herbaceous plant. The leaves are lan¬ 
ceolate, short-stalked slightly revolute, mem¬ 
branous, being with the midrib prominent or 
the under side, which is glaucous ; the umbels 
are many-flowerd between tbe petioles, on very 
long peduncles ; the segments of the calyx lance¬ 
olate, ciliated, and acuminate ; the coroila white, 
with a large fleshy annular wavy coronet ; the 
segments of the corolla fringed and spreading. 
— Eng. Ogc. 

(7404) SARCOSTEMMA VIMINALE. Aro- 

CYNACEA3. 

Soom, Duck. 

A. valuable, leafless plant, resembling the 
Euphorbia Tirucalli ; flowers white in the rains. 
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the natives tie the stems up into a bundle and 
place them in the watercourse of their wells 
for the purpose of preventing the attack of 
white ants.— Riddell. ?i 

(7405) SARCOSTIGMA KLEINII. Poo- 
vana Oil was exhibited by the Tinnevelly and 
Travancore Local Committees, and by the Rev 
E. Johnston, Cottayam, and is reported to be 
useful in Rheumatism. M. E. J. R. — The Revd. 
E. Johnstone of Coltayam forwarded a specimen 
of the oil of Sarcostignm Kleiuii. This substance 
has been long known under the name of Toovana 
and Poovengah, hut this exhibitor ivas the first 
to ascertain its correct Botanical name. This 
medicinal oil is us id laVgelv on the Western 
Coast, and seems especially to merit further 
investigation.— M. E. J. R. 

(7406) SARD, SARDONYX. 

(7407) SARDINES. 

Sardines, Kit. Sardine, It. 

Sasdellcn, Gkr. Sardinas, Sr. 

A species of anchovy common in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. They are met with in commerce in a 
preserved state.— Faulkner. 

(7408) SARDINE: ENGRAULIS MELET- 
TA ? There is a small fish of the herring family 
at Tavov and Mergui, which I have not ex¬ 
amined, but Dr. Morton thinks it is identical, 
oi nearly related to the common sardine, a fish 
of the same genus as the anchovy.— Mason. 

(7409) SARDONYX. A species of agate, 
being a variety of onyx, in which the opaque 
white alternates with a rich deep orange brown, of 
considerable transparency. The finest are brought 
from the East. ( Walerstbn .) — Faulkner. Sardo¬ 
nyx is a variety of onyx which is supposed by 
some to have received its name from having been 
brought from Sardes, in Lydia By others it has 
been said that the name comes from Sardo, the 
Greek name of Sardinia, there being some reason 
for thinking that the Carthaginians brought the 
stones from that island, and exported them dur¬ 
ing their occupation of it. In this the opaque 
white alternates with a rich deep orange brown 
of considerable transluecncy, and as this is of rare 
occurrence the sardonyx is of greater value. The 
finest are brought from the east, and some an¬ 
tique gems are formed of them.— Eng. Gyc. 

(7410) SARSAPARILLA. 

Muckwy, Arab. Salsapariglia, It. 

Erramasoomul, Irimusa, Sarza, Lat. 

Cyng. Shariva, Sans. 

Salsepareille, Fb. Zarzaprilla, Sr. 

Sarsaparille, Gek. Nuunarivayr, Tam. 

Sarza, L. E. Sarsaparilla, D. Radix, L. I>. 
Root of Smilax officinal i«, Ilmnh. and Bonpl. 
L. E., rfnd probably of other species E. of Smil¬ 
ax Sarsaparilla, Linn. D. Sarsaparilla. 

(7411) Sarsaparilla, the roots of several 
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species of climbing evergreen plants found authors (r. Wood and Bache), yield any of the 
mostly in warm and tropical climates, and be- Sarsaparilla of commerce. 

longing to tlie geuus Smilax. The name saran- (74 L4) Smitcuc Papyracea, Poir. (S. syphili- 
parilla is derived from the Spanish word tica, Mart, non Ilmnb.) is a native of Brazil. 
zarza, a bramble, and parilla, a vine. The Martius ascertained that its roots were collected 
original species,' Smilax officinalis , is a native of by the iudians on the Rio Negro and other places 
South America, but there are several other kinds in the vicinity of the Amazon river, and that 
which also contribute to furnish the roots known they form the Salsa, Sa/saparilla, Sana, or 
in commerce as genuine sarsaparilla, and whose Zarza, which is named the Sarsa of Maranhno, 
properties are scarcely inferior to it. Of the of Para, and of Lisbon, and that it abounds 
South American sarsaparilla some reaches us by more than the other in fungible. Ejus radices 
way of Jamiaca and has the name of that island, prie cieterariun Smilacmu polleut materia ilia 
while a large quantity is shipped at the Brazils extractiva, saporis amarieantis, fauces vellicauiis, 
ami is called Lisbon sarsaparilla. Varieties of PariUinum dicta, cui ellicacia medicaminis prse- 
tliis root are also found in the South of Europe cipue debetur.”— Royle. 

and in India. East Indian Sarsaparilla, long (7415 ) Smilax Syphilitica. Willd., is a distinct 

thought to he the root of Smilax as/iera, but now species, found by 11. and B- on the Rio Cas- 
said to belong to llemidesmus I adieus , is abun- siquiare, in Brazilian Guiana. - Royle. 
dant and cheap, and as it appears to partake (7410) Smilax Medico, Sclilecht, was found 
largely of the qualities of the true sarsaparilla, by Sehiede on the eastern slope of the Mexican 
there is no doubt of its being extensively employ- Andes. The roots are dried and exported 
ed as a substitute. The Smilax China is also from Vera Cruz, but are little known here, 
largely employed. Sarsaparilla is valued as a res- Dr. Hancock states that there is but oue species 
torntive to debilitated constitutions. According that yields genuine Sarsaparilla which manifests 
to Braude there is as yet no good analysis of to the taste any of the sensible properties of 
this root, and the extraordinary medical quali- Sarsaparilla; and this grows chiefly on the ele- 
ties which it is said to possess are to be attri- rated lands of the Rio lilftquem, at Unturatia 
buted rather to its general composition than to and Caralmri ; also that the Sarsa of the Rio 
any distinct principle.— Tomlinson. Negro, which comes by way of Angostura or 

The word Smilax occurs in Greek authors,and Para, is the best. This is probably yielded by 
the plant Smilax uspera, continues to be employed the above S. papyracea. Several other species 
in medicine. Tin*, name Sarsaparilla (fiom the are, however, enumerated by Martius, as S. Jupi- 
Spanish Sarsa, a bramble, and Parilla, a vine) canga , brasilieusis and also Ilerreria Salsaparil- 
is applied to species of the same genus, mid to ha as employed for the same purposes, and says 
their roots, first introduced inlo Europe from the “ ltocout.es multo eflicaciores, qiiarn exsiccatse, 
New World in the lOtli cenutry. Several kinds, vetustaj.” So S. Cumauensis the Azacoreto of 
as Jamaica, Honduras, Brazilian, See., are known t he natives, S. Cardulo-ovatn of Poppig, S. Pur - 
in commerce; but it is extremely difficult, if not haw-pay, referred doubtfully to S. ojficinalis by 
impossible, at present, to determine the species of l)r. Lindley, S. China yielding the Ohina-root 
Smilax which yield the several varieties of of the shops, long famed in the East. It is 
drug, because much of it is brought over by the probable that some of the Indian species are pos- 
Indians from the little known Mosquito coast to sessed of similar virtues, (r. Uimal. Bot. p. 383.) 
Jamaica, and thence impoited into England. — Royle.. It will have been seen from the fore- 
the greater portion of the remainder is imported going observations that the root of various spe- 
from Mexico, Guatimala, Brazil, and Peru.— cies of Smilax constitutes the sarasparilla of the 
Royle. shops. Sarsaparilla is used in decoction and in- 

(7412) Smilax officinalis, If. B. and K., fusion as a tonic and alterative. The following 
was discovered by Humboldt and Bonpland 
in New Granada on the banks of the Magdale¬ 
na, in Columbia. As its roots are collected by 
the natives, called Zarza parilla, and taken to 
Cartagena, and thence exported to Jamaica, it 
is more than probable that this yields some of 
the Sarsaparilla ol commerce ; hence it is adopt¬ 
ed in the L. and the E. P. Dr. Pereira concludes 
it to be probably the source of Jamaica Sarsa¬ 
parilla. Martius states that, according to Pohl, 
the roots are collected in the western parts of 
the province of Minas Geraes.— Royle. 

(7413) Smilax Sarsaparilla, Linn. D., a na¬ 
tive of the United States of America ; but it 
does not, according to the evidence of American 
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are enumerated as sources whence sarsaparilla 
of various kinds is derived.— Simmonds. 

(7417) Smilax China and sacjitlcefolia, 
yielding the Chinese root, are said to come from 
the province of Onansi in China. 

(7418) Smilax pseudo China, S. Sarsa¬ 
parilla, S. rubens, and S. ffatsoni, furnish the 
drug of North America. The sarsaparilla dis¬ 
tinguished in commerce as the Lisbon or Brazi¬ 
lian is the root of 8. papyracea of Poiret. It is 
an undershrub, the stem of. which is compressed 
and angular below, and armed with prickles 
at the angles. The leaves are elliptic, acu¬ 
minate, and marked with three longitudinal 
nerves. This species grows principally in 
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the regions bordering the river Amazon, and bark of Camphora glandulifera is fully equal to 
ou the banks of most of its tributary streams, the American kind, and may be introduced ac- 
It is generally brought from the province! of cordingly, although its soaree is as yet, not 
Para and Maranham. It is in large cylindrical perfectly ascertained. Lastly, for liquoriee, the 
bundles, long and straight, and the flexible stern goonoh, root of Abrus precatorus, may be anb- 
of the plaut is bound round the bundles, so as stituted in this as in many other preparations, 
to entirely cover them. Its fibres are very long — Phar. p. 279. 

cylindrical, wrinkled longitudinally, and furnish- (7421) SARSAPARILLA, Syanp ofSarsa- 
ed with some lateral fibrils. Its color is of a paiulla ; Syrupus Sarz.-e. According to the 
fawn brown, or sometimes of a dark grey, ap- same formula with which it is prepared may be 
proaching* to black. The color internally is made syrup of Hemidesmus.—(Ununtamul.) Sy- 
nearly white. Besides this species there are rap of China Root,—(Chob China.) These three 
others indigenous, such as 8. officinalis, which preparations are alterative and diuretic, and are 
grows in the province of Mina ; 8. syphilitica , used to sweeten the decoctions and infusions of 
which grows in the northern regions, and three the same articles.— Deny. P/iar. page 409. 
new species, 8. sapicanga , 8 Brasiliemis, and | ( 74 . 30 ) SASSAFRAS. Root of Laurus sassa- 

S. Sarsaparilla ot India.— &immouds. The roots j j* nis or Sassafras officinale, 
of Hemidesmus Indians were sent to the Madras j Sasafras. Auab. Sassafraso, It. 

Exhibition of 1855 from almost every district, Cay-Vang de.e, (Jocu-Chir. Sassafras Lat. 

but they varied considerably in aroma, the Sassafras, Fit. Sassafras, Sp. 

bundle from Trichinopoly being the best. A j Sassafras, Gbr. 

Syrup and extract from the indigenous plant, 1 Sassafras, a genus of Plants belonging to 
growing at the foot of Courtallum hills by 1 st j the natural order Lauracea. This is one of 
Dresser G. Appavoo Pillay, Tinnevelly. l)r. A. | the genera into which the old genus Laurus 
J. Scott forwarded a crystallized principle called of Linnaeus has been divided by Nees von 
“ Heraidesmine,” which was found on examination Esenbeek and other botanists, it is known 
to be an entirely new*substance, exhibiting a re- bv its detecious flowers, 6 -parted membranous 
markable indifference both to acids and alkalies, calyx, with equal segments permanent at the 
crystallizing in a peculiar manner in hexagonal base. The barren flowers have 9 stamens in 3 
plates, which are subject to rapid efflorescence, rows, the 3 inner with double-stalked glands at 
The only ascertained solvents are alcohol and the base; the anthers linear, 4-celled, with their 
ether ; it is perfectly insoluble in water, both faces turned inwards. The fertile flowers have 
cold and hot. These facts show that it ha sterile stamens, which are fewer than, or as many 
substance of a very peculiar nature. The jury as in, the barren flowers. The fruit is succulent, 
recommended that this preparation be fully tested placed on the thick fleshy apex of the peduncle, 
in hospital practice, along with the extract and and seated on the torn unchanged calyx. The 
syrup prepared from the same plant, and for¬ 
warded by 1 st Dresser C. Appavoo Pillay. In 
consideration of Hetnidesmine being a new pro • 
duct, the jury awarded a 1 st class medal to Dr. 

Scott, and to C. Appavoo Pillav, Honorable Men¬ 
tion—AT. E. J B. 

(7419) SARSAPARILLA. Two plants used as 
such, are common on the slopes ot the Neilgher- 
ries, the Hemidesmus Indicus, and Icknocarjms 
frutescens, both used ns Sarsaparilla. 

(7420) SARSAPARILLA. Simple nnd Com¬ 
pound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, In preparing 
these decoctions when Sarsaparilla is not obtain¬ 
able, the China root, (Smilax China,) may be 
employed.— Beng Phar, page 279. An infusion as large ns a small cherry, and seated upon rcjl 
of the Hemidesmus Indicus, (Ununtamul,) is n clavate peduncles. In America, the Sassafras is 
still better substitute for sarsaparilla. But ns much divided into two varieties, the red and white, 
of the virtues of the Ununtamul depend on a Its great use is for medicinal purposes. It is 
volatile principle, it should not be used in de- however employed in America for making bed- 
coction, as the long boiling dissipates the active steads and other articles of furniture, which are 
ingredient. For the Mezereon of the London not liable to the attacks of insects, and give out 
Pharmacopeia, (Daphne mezereon) the dried bark a very agreeable odour.— Eng. Gyc. 
of the Nepal paper plant. Daphne cannabina, (7423) SASSAFRAS. A species of Sassafras 
may be substituted. The bazar mezereon is abounds in the Tenasserim jungles, which 
almost always inert from age. — Beng Phar, seems to possess all the properties of the 
page 279. The Assam Sassafras perhaps the ' sassafras of America. Mason never met with 
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leaves are deciduous. Flowers yellow. The 
species of this genus most known is the 8. offici¬ 
nale, the Sassafras Laurel, on account of its 
medicinal virtues. It is an inhabitant of the 
woods of North America, from Canada to Flo¬ 
rida. It is mostly a small tree or bush, but 
sometimes attains the height of 40 or 50 feet. 
Its flowers are arranged in naked downy ra¬ 
cemes, which open before the leaves appear, and 
are furnished with subulate deciduous bracts. 
The leaves are membranous, bright green, smooth 
above, finely downy beneath, very variable in 
form, and tapering in a wedge-like manner into 
the petiole. The fruit is of a bright blue colour, 
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the tree in fruit or flower, but the leaf shows that 
it is not the Sassafras officinaram. — Mason. 

(7424?) SASSAFRAS. Lauuus (Sassafras.?) 
A species of founts with the odour of sassafras, 
is i» Tenasserim, often used in house carpentry. 
—Mason 

(7425) SASSAFRAS OF ASSAM, is perhaps 
the hark of the Caiuphora gland ulifera. It is 
fully equal to the American kind, and may be 
introduced accordingly, alt hough its source is ns 
yet not perfectly ascertained.— Dent/. Phar. p. 
279. 

" (7426) SASSAFRAS PART1IENOXYLON, 
is a lofty timber-tree growing in the forests of 
Sumatra The bark is rough and brown. Leaves 
alternate, rather long, petiolod, ovate, acute, of¬ 
ten acuminate and varying in breadth, about 3 
inches long, entire, with somewhat revolute 
edges, smooth, glaucous beneath ; nerves lateral 
and irregularly alternate. The fruit has a strong 
balsamic smell, and yields an oil, considered use¬ 
ful in rheumatic affections. An infusion of the 
root is used in medicine.—I?////. Gyc. 

(7427) SASSAFRAS-WOOl), is a species of 
laurel (sassafras officinalis;) the root is used in 
medicine. The small wood is of a light brown, 
the large is darker; both are plain, soft, and 
close. Sassafras-wood measures from 4 to 12 in. 
diameter ; it is sometimes chosen for cabinet woik 
and turning, on account of its scent.— Tredyold. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Jury 
remarked two specimens of a somewhat rare 
wood, “Sassafras” both from Mergui. The 
wood is very fragrant, and contains an essential 
oil of value in medicine.— M. E. J- It- 
(7428) SATIN. 

Satin, Fit. | Raso, It. 

Afclass Gkr. j Setim, Pom. 

A term applied to a soft, closely woven, twill¬ 
ed, silken fabric, with a glossy surface. Satins 
are either plain or figured, and are made of all 
colours.— Faulkner. 

(7429) SATIN WOOD. SW1ETENIA 
CHLOROXYLQN. A cabinet wood, well known 
for its glossy yellow shades. Satin wood is 
hard in its character, and when polished 
it is very beautiful and has a satiny lustre, 
it is much used for picture frames, rivalling 
the birds eye maple of America. It is oc¬ 
casionally used by cabinet makers for gene- 
nil furniture, but it is liable to split.— M. E. J. 
M. The best variety is the West Indian, import¬ 
ed from St. Domingo, in square logs and planks 
from 9 to 20 anches wide ; the next in quality is 
the East Indian, shipped from Singapore and 
Bombay in round-logs from 9 to 30 in. diameter: 
and the most inferior is from New Providence, in 
sticks from 8 ^ to 30 in. square; the wood is 
close, not so hard as box-wood, but somewhat 
like it in colour or rather more orange; some 
pieces are very beautifully mottled and curled. 
It was much in vogue a few years back for inter- 
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nai decoration and furniture, it is now pri ncipal - 
ly used for brushes, and somewhat for tnim, 
the nnest kinds are cut into veneers, wbuRp$Q; 
then expensive, the Nassau wood is genesawy 
used lor brushes. Satin-wood' xff bandsomejit 
gure was formerly imported in large 'quantities 
from the Island of Dominica. The wood has an 
agreeable scent, and is sometimes called Yellow 
Saunders.— Tml. 

(7480) SATURN I A, a genus of Insects be¬ 
longing to the order Lepidoptera and Ah* family 
Boihbycidif. The ant. nnm are fringed in the 
male ; the head is small ; the wings are very- 
broad and entire ; the palpi and trunk are want¬ 
ing.— Eng- Cgc. To the genus Suturnia some 
of the largest of t he Lepidoptera belong. 5. 
Atlas, the Giant Atlas Moth, has wings measur¬ 
ing 7 or 8 inches across. This species also, 
with S. Ceroropia and 5. Luna, have their wings 
produced into n tail. The cocoons of S. Cynthia 
and S. My lit (a are used in India tor the pro¬ 
duction of silk. Latreille states that these are 
the wild species of silk-worm of China. S. Cyn¬ 
thia is the. Arrindi Silk-Worm of India. (Rox¬ 
burgh, ‘ Linn. Trans.,’ vol. vii.) S. Promethea, 
a North American species, forms its cocoon 
within the leaf ot a sassafras-tree, having previ¬ 
ously fastened the stalk of the leaf to the stem 
by a strong silken web, whereby it is prevented 
from falling with the, other leaves. (Westwood.) 

(7431) SATURNlA PAVONIA MINOR, 
the Emperor Moth, is one of the handsomest of 
the British species of Moths It is about 3 
inches wide. The colour is grayish-brown, 
faintly tinged with purple; the hinder margin of 
all the wings has a band of pale brown and pur¬ 
ple, the hauler band being much waved. The 
centre of each wing has a large spot or ocellus, 
which is placed on a light ground ; it consists 
of a black pupil, with a yellow or gray iris, and 
partially surrounded by a light blue crescent. The 
larva is of a green colour, having a black band 
on each segment, adorned with pink tubercles, 
bearing a whorl of six hairs diverging like a 
star. It constructs a curious cocoon, the extre¬ 
mity not being close, but terminated by a con¬ 
verging circle ot very still hairs, which enables 
the insert to make its escape fro in within, but 
completely prevents all ingress.— Eng. Cyc. 

(0432)' SAUCE. Out of eighteen red sauces 
submitted by Dr. Hassell to examination in 1852, 
no less than sixteen contained Bole Armenian, 
and this usually in immense quantites.— Hassell. 

(7433) SAUSSUREA GOSSYPINA, In 
East Nepaul at the summit of the Wallan Clioon 
pass, at an elevation of J 6,748 feet, above the 
sea, the plants gathered by Dr. Hooker m ar the 
top of the pass were species of Composites, grass, 
and Arenaria ; the most curious was Saussurea 
Go?sypina, which forms great clubs of the soft¬ 
est white wool, six inches to a foot high, its 
flowers and leaves seeming uniformly clothed 
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with the warmest fur that nature can devise. 
Generally speaking, the alpine plants of the 
Himalaya are quite unprovided with any social 
protection of this kind; it is the prevalence and 
conspicuous nature of the exceptions that mis¬ 
lead, and induce the careless observer to gene¬ 
ralise hastily from solitary instances ; for the 
prevailing alpine genera of the Himalaya, Are- 
narias, primroses, saxifrages, fumitories, Ranun¬ 
culi , gentians, grasses, sedges, &c. have almost 
unil'ormly^uaked foliage. — llooker. Him. Jour. 
Vol . l.p. 2-5. 

(74-3A) SAUNDERS WOOD : Bed Wood : 
ItuitY Wood : Ued Sanders Wood. Ptero- 
carpns santalinns. 

Undun Sundul-Ahmer Akab. Sundul i-surkh line- | 

llaehta-cliandana, Bkno. kutn, Pkks. | 

llonnay. Can. Rakta-Chmnlanu: i 

Uuolcliaudoon Cvng. Ranjana Sans. 

Lalchuuduu, 1)uk. Signpoo Shandauuin, 

Sandel-hout Dan. Tam. 

Sant,ale rouge, Fk. Kuchamlannin Tel. 

Saniial-holz, Ger. l{uttunjceGu/..TTiND 

Rucklii-cliundun, Saudnlo roso, Jt. 

A heavy, insipid, and nearly inodorous wood, 
the product of a useful timber lice (P/erocarpus 
santalinns), found in Malabar, Mysore, Timor, 
and Ceylon. The wood is extremely hard, of a 
fine grain, and a bright garnet red colour, 
which brightens on exposure to the air It 
is employed to dye lasting reddish-brown j 
colours ; it communicates a deep red to 
alcohol, but gives no tinge to water — 
Faulkner. Bed saunders wood is principally ship¬ 
ped to England from Calcutta in logs from 2 to 
.10 inches diameter, generally without sap, and 
sometimes in roots and split pieces, it is very 
hard and heavy, it is very much used as a red 
dye wood, and often for turning. The logs are 
often notched at both ends, or cut with a hole 
as for a rope, and much worn externally from 
being dragged along the ground ; other woods as 
also indeed Ivory tusks, are sometimes perforated 
for the like purpose. — 2'redgo/d (Pterocnrpus 
lantalinus) a large tree, growing on the Pulieat 
and Tripnty mountains. The wood is usually 
seen in billets of 2 to 3 feet in length, of a deep 
red colour, the concentric circles being divided 
by dark lines. With different mordants, it yields 
various shades of red, these are said not to be 
permanent. This wood is largely exported from 
but little used in Madras. The Madras exports 
or 1854 amounted to 47,481 cwts. value 59,570 
Rupees.— M. E. J R. 

(7435) SAYARY KEERAY. 

Savnry keeray, Tam. 

This green, says Ainslie, I have never seen, nor 
lo 1 believe that the Botanical name of the 
plant has been ascertained. It grows in the 
southern parts of the peninsula and is eaten 
>y the common people.— Ainslies Mat. Med. j 
>. 256. 


SCABIOSA ELEGANS. 

(743.0) SAVE, Canarsse. 

Samulu, Tel. 

There are two sorts of this grain, viz. Hari 
Save and Hejjnne. Poor people use them in 
food. It sells in Bangalore? seers for a Bnpee. 
— M. E. of 1857. 

(7437) SAVORY. Satureja hortensis, and 
moiiiana. Aromatic herbs, now fallen into 
disuse, used to flavour soups, &c. 

(7438) SAWS. 

Seies, Fk. Seglie, It. 

Sagcn, G kb. • Senas, Port. 

Kurwutlee, Guz. and Pili, lius. 

Hind. Sierras. Sr. 

Are well-known instruments of various sizes, 
for cutting wood, iron, and other hard substances. 
They are manufactured on a large scale at 
Sheffield.— Fa a Ikn er. 

(7439) SAXICOLA, a genus of luscssorial 
Dculiroslral Birds belonging to the family 
SglviatLe. Three British species belong to 
this genus as now constituted, the Stoneehat, 
the Wheatear, and the Whinchnt. This genus 
has the following characters :—Beak straight, 
slender, the base rather broader than high, sur¬ 
rounded with a low stiff hairs ; the superior 
ridge of the upper mandible promiuent, the sides 
towards the point compressed ; the point itself 
curved and indented. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
oval, half closed by a membrane. Wings ; the 
fu st quill-leather about half as long as the second ; 
the second shorter than the third or fourth, 
which are the longest in the wing. Feet ; the 
tarsus rather long, three toes in front, one 
behind ; the outer toe connected by a membrane 
to the middle toe ; daw of the hind toe short, 
strong, and curved. (Tarred.)— Eng. Cyc. 

(7440) SAXICOLA RUB1COLA, the Stone- 
elmt. This is the Traquet Rubicole and Moteux 
Traquet of the French ; Saltabustone, Zompa- 
cardi, and Saltiupalo of the Italians ; Schwarz- 
kehliger Stein cell matzer of the Germans ; Clock- 
derv (Jen ig of the Welsh ; and Stonechatter, 
Stonesmith, Stonesraich, Stoneolink, and Moor- 
Titling of the English. It is found in Russia, 
Germany, France, Provence, Italy, Smyrna, 
Japan, the Deccan, the banks of the Ganges, the 
mountains of Upper Hindustan, Senegal, and 
South Africa ( Cape ), England, Ireland, aud 
Scotland.— English Cyclopedia, page 687. 

(7441) SAXIFRAGA. Saxifrages. ThesS 
well known plants are mostly native of Britain 
with white, yellow, or pink flowers, the S. um- 
brosa, the Loudon pride, is a pretty flower, the 
species are easily cultivated from seed in any 
garden soil.— Riddell. 

(7442) SCABIOSA ELEGANS Dipsace;e. 
These plnnt 3 with the sent of honey are well 
adapted for ornamenting the flower garden, 
they are propagated by seed, and grow readily 
in *any good soil, the seed may be sown in 
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scarltidj:. 

pots at the close of the rains, and the plants 
removed when a few inches high. — Riddell. 

(7448) SCAMMONY. Convolvulus scam- 

MONIA. 

Sukmoouia, Arab. Sakmoonia, Guz Hind. 

Scammonee, Fr. Scanunouea, It. 

Skammonien, Ger. Escamonen, Sp. 

A native of Syria and the Levant, recently dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Burn at Kaira in Guzcrat.' The 
proper juice ot the plant when dried is called 
Scammoiiy. The Scainmonv of Aleppo occurs 
in fragments, voluminous, dry, light, spongy, 
friable, pulverulent, with dull fracture of black¬ 
ish grey, but covered with grey powder re¬ 
sulting from the reciprocal friction of the 
pieces, slightly transparent in small flakes, 
which become white and rather adherent when 
rubbed with a wet finger ; odour disagreeable, 
taste weak, acrid, bitter, and repulsive, powder 
greyish white. The species of scammoiiy is 
often adulterated with concrete juices of a 
similar kind, with flour, chalk, sand, and earth. 
According to the analysis of Bourtrou La Grange 
and Vogel, good scammoiiy consists of rcsiu til), 
gum 3, extract, 2, and earthy and vegetable im¬ 
purities 25 per 100. The most abundant bar 
vest of scammoiiy is in Smyrna and Aleppo. 
There arc several modes of collection, which 
give rise to corresponding commercial varieties. 
The neck of the root being laid bare is divided 
transversely, and shells placed around the edges 
to receive the. juice as it exudes. This subse¬ 
quently thickens in ihc. air. The drug collected 
in this mode, is called shell scammoiiy. This 
occurs in small porous masses, sometimes 
smooth, of reddish or whitish grey colour ; of 
waxy fracture, yellowish and half transparent, in 
thin layers, of disagreeable taste and smell ; on 
drying it becomes ad no.-five. Instead of shells 
the leaves of the chesnnt tree are sometimes 
used, and a flattened seainmony of good quality 
collected. If ilu* roots be rut in successive lay¬ 
ers. the seamuiouy is inferior, but still esteemed. 
It is dried either over a slow tire or before the 
sun, and then moulded into stamped pastiles, of 
whitish colour. This variety is very rare in 
commerce. Lastly, an extract is prepared IVoin 
the expressed juice of the roots and stalks, this 
is moulded into round masses, of black, vitreous, 
and resinous fracture. The Arab name of this 
{l rug, U1 Sugmooiiin, signifies the pur (/a live. 
Several old preparations called “ diagredium” 
(SiMpy/Sior. ) are mixtures of seainmony with 
sulphur and .liquorice, and are now no longer 
used.— O’Shanghvessy, page 500, 501. 

(7444) SCARITIDJ5, a family of Coleopter¬ 
ous Insects belonging to the section Q-eodephaga , 
which section corresponds to the genera Gar abut 
and Gicindeln of Linnaeus. The Scaritidce have 
the prothorax separated from the elytra by a 
narrow cylindrical neck the mandibles are usu¬ 
ally large, and armed with strong teeth on the 
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inner side ; the labruin is small; the mentuin 
is burnished with a tooth : the nntemmj are 
usu»y short, and have the basal joint long ; the 
legs are short; the anterior tibiae are broad, 
and strongly notched on the outer side, and fit¬ 
ted for burrowing ; and the anterior tarsi in 
the males are not dilated. The body is usually 
elongated, and straight at the sides; head, 
thorax, and elytra, are nearly equal in width. 
The principal genera contained in this fa¬ 
mily are Semites, Pasimachut , Gangitodontus, 
Acanthoceles, Glioiua , and Disehirius. 

In Semites (Fnbricius) the mandibles are 
strongly toothed on the inner side, the second 
and third joints of the nnteuwc are obconic, 
and the following joints are shorter, compressed, 
and subquadrate. Dejean separates from Scar- 
i/es, under the generic name Oxggnalhus, the 
S. elongates of Wiedemann, which diileis in 
having the mandibles more slender and elongat¬ 
ed, and destitute of teeth on the inner side. The, 
only known species is found in the East Indies ; 
it is ot a very narrow form.— Eng. Ggc. 

(7445) SOIIIZANTHUS GRAHAM!, Scro- 
imiularink.k. This is a genus of pretty showy 
animals, colours of the flowers are crimson, white 
and variegated, and should he grown, and treat¬ 
ed as the Seabius. — Riddell. 

(74 40) SCHIZOPKTALON WALKER!. 
(buicn'KU.u. This is a singular plant with 
cmiously cut petals, and a strong tapering root, 
and should be grown and potted like the 
Esrhsehollzi.i. -Riddell. 

(74 17) ISCHLEICUE’RA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Sapindacea It 
has a 5-t.oot.hed calyx. Petals absent; the disc 
occupying the bottom of tlie calyx. The sta¬ 
mens 0-10, inserted between the margin of the 
disc and the ovary. 'The ovary is 3-eellod, 
with one erect ovule in each cell. The stijmia 
3-cleft,. 'The fruit is an indeliisccut drupe, with 
1, 2, or rarely 3 cells. The seeds are solitary 
in each cell, and covered with a pulpy arillns ; 
the embryo much curved. The species are 
trees ; the leaves abruptly pinnate, the leaflets 
nearly opposite. 'The (lowers arc small, dispos¬ 
ed iu spike-like racemes. — Eng. Ggc. 

(7448) SCHLEIGIIKRA. Species, in Teu- 
assciim, the fruit of this tree resembles the wild 
ramboiitan in every tiling except that it is cover¬ 
ed wit h prickles half mi inch long. It is rarely 
ceen in market but would be a valuable addition 
to the dessert. The tree grows among the hills 
of Tnvoy.— Mason. 

(7449' SCHLEICHER A TR1JUGA. Savin- 
dace.®, Roxb. FI. lnd. ii. p. 277. 

Poovoo or poo marum, j Roatangha,TEL. 

Tamul. I 

Grows in various parts of India. Has abruptly 
pinnate leaves from 8 to 1.6 inches long, the 
leaflets 2-4, opposite, sessile, broad, lanceolate 
or oblong-entire, rather smooth on both sides ; 



SCHMIEDEL1A SERRATA. 

the lower pairs, the smallest, from 8 to 5 indies 
long. The petioles are a littlr* downy^the 
stipules wanting. The racemes are nxilhiljl or 
below the leaves round the base of the young 
shoots, solitary, ill the inale simple, in tne her¬ 
maphrodite often compound, from 2 to 3 in¬ 
ches long. In the male flowers the calyx is cup- 
like, and 5*toothed. The corolla wanting, fhfe 
filaments 6 10 , erect, and many times longer than 
the calyx. The anthers oval and eivct; the pis¬ 
til a mere rudiment. The hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers on a separate tree. The calyx, corolla, and 
stamens as in the male flower. The disc a fleshy 
yellow ring, surrounding the insertions of the 
tilamcnts. The ovary superior, ovate, 3-celled, 
with one ascending ovule in each cell. The style 
short, stigma 3-cleft, recurved, slender, and dow¬ 
ny The drupe about the size of a nutmeg, a 
little pointed, covered with a tender gray dry 
pericarp. The seeds are oblong, and surrounded 
with a whitish pulpy aril, which is of n pleasant 
acid taste, and most grateful during dry weather. 
It is a native of insular and continental India, 
where the astringent bark, mixed with oil, is used 
as a remedy for the itch. (Lindlev, Flora Me¬ 
dico j Lind ley, Vegetable Kingdom) — Eng. Cgc. 
The wood is very hard. The pulpy sub acid I 
oil i 3 edible and palatable. (Findley.) - -O'Hi j 
page 2 12 . Wight says (No. 80) that it furnishes 
a red, strong, hard wood, generally rather small, 
used to make pest’es, spokes for bandy wheels 
and such purposes, where much strength iu small 
space is required.— Wight. 

(7*1*50; SCHMIEDELIA (iu honour of 
mcr Christopher Schmiedel, once a professor at 
Erlangen), a genus of Plants belonging to the 
natural order Sapindacere. It has a 4-parted 
unequal calyx, 4 petals, the fiili or superior one 
wanting. The disc incomplete, with 4 glands 
opposite the petals, 8 stamens inserted.^ the 
receptacle, aud connate around t he ovary at the 
base. The fruit is indehisccnt, 1 , 2 , or rarely 
8 -lobed. The lobes roundish, fleshy, or drv, and 
I-seeded. The seeds with or without an arillns. 
The species are trees or shrubs usually with tri¬ 
foliate, rarely with simple existipulntc leaves and 
racemose white flowers. The racemes are axil¬ 
lary.— Eng.Cyc. Wight gives Sehmiedelia Cobbe. 
964 ; Rhecdii 964 ; and villose, 401. 

(7451) SCHMIEDELIA COCI1IN CIIIN- 
ENSIS has its leaves on long petioles, with 
serrated leaflets, terminal racemes, pilose small 
petals. The flower i 3 small and white. It is a 
native of Cochin China on the banks of rivers. 
The leaves are used as cataplasms in contusions. 
(Don, Dichlamydeous Plants ; Lindley, Flora 
Medico). — Eng. Cyc. 

(7452) SCHMIEDELIA SEURAT A. Syn. 
Omitrophe serrata. Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. p. 2 C 6 . 
Bengal, Coromandel. 

linkhal phul. Hind. | Tuuiikn, Tut.. 

Sehmiedelia terrain has ternnte leaves, 
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tiie leaflets ovate, pointed, serrate, gener¬ 
ally blistered, smooth on tire back, atui from 2 
to 3 inches long. The racemes axillary, single, 
and erect. The flowers small, white, and poly¬ 
gamous. In the hermaphrodite flower, the calvx 
4 leaved, and the petals 4, unilateral. The fila¬ 
ments very woolly near the base. 'Hie fruit 
is small, red, and succulent, and is eaten by the 
natives of Coromandel. The root is astringent, 
and is employed by the native practitioners in 
diarrhoea.— Eng. Cyc. The Ripe berries are 
eaten. Root astringent, and employed to check 
diarrhoea.— O' Shavghnessy, p. 242. Sehmiedelia 
serrata, is only a straggling shrub, with very 
small timber, Jiort. Garden 43.— M. E. J. 21. 

(7453) SCHORL. Schorl, or black tourma¬ 
line, is found in Madura, in great abundance, 
also in quartz near the mouth o^ Tavoy river on 
the east side, and also at the foot, of the eastern 
mountains, near the head waters of the Daligy- 
aine, north east of Manlmain. These are the only 
localities in Teiiasserim, where Mr. Mason met 
with this mineral. In both, the crystals are. 
numerous, and in Tavoy they are large, but not 
so handsome as seen in foreign specimens.— 
Mason. 

(7454) Green Tourmaline. —A green gem 
that cannot be distinguished by the eye from 
beryl, is brought with the Ceylon diamonds ; it 
is however, green tourmaline ; as may be ascer¬ 
tained by a very simple test., for beryl scratches 
quartz, but tourmaline is scratched by quartz. 

Ceylon. Diamonds. —White jewels of 
quality are often offered for sale in 
Manlmain under the name of Ceylon diamonds, 
but they arc usually made from green tourmaline. 
White tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the 
green variety being common, the jewelers bv 
exposing it to heat expel its colour and it be¬ 
comes white. --Mason. 

(7456) SCIIHEBERA SW1ETENOIDES. 
Weavers Beam Thee. 

Mamalinga mavam, also | Mukadc Chet too, Tel. 
Mogulinga m;,ram, Tam. | 

A large timber tree, a native of vallies of the 
mountainous parts of the Rajahmnndry Cir- 
ears, Bnlaghat mountains &c. The wood is 
of a grey cdour, very close grained, heavy ami 
durable. It is reckoned less likely than others 
found thereabout to warp or bind, and is 
much used for weavers beams and for many 
other purposes. Dr. Roxburgh proposes its use 
for scales to mathematical intruments instead of 
box.— Rohde M.S.S. 

( 7457 ) SCILLA, ok. SQUILL A, a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Liliacece. 
It has 3 sepals coloured and spreading ; petals 
very like them, and scarcely broader ; stamens 6, 
shorter than the perianth, filaments smooth, 
somewhat dilated at the base, acuminate, entire 
ovary 3 parted, glandular, and melliferous at the 
apex ; style smooth, simple ; stigma obscurely 3 
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SCITAMINACEiE. 

lohed, papillose ; capsule rounded 3-coraered 3- 
celled ; seeds numerous in two rows flattened 
irith.a membranous testa.— Eng. Cyc. Scilla is 
readily increased like others of the Lily tribe ; a 
light soil is most suitable.— Riddell. 

(7458) SCILLA INDICA. Called Jskeel, 
by the native gardeners. — O ' Shaughnessy. Scilla 
Indica is found on the sandy shores of various 
parts of India. It has a round white perennial 
bulb tunicated, about the size of a large apple ; 
leaves numerous, radical, sub bifarious, ensiform 
nearly flat, smooth on both sides from 6 to 18 
inches long. When in blossom the plant is per¬ 
fectly destitute of leaves, scape erect, round 
smooth, naked, including the raceme from 2 to 
3 feet long; raceme very long erect; flowers re¬ 
mote ; long, pedicelled, drooping. This species 
is supposed by Dr. Roxburgh to possess the same 
qualities as S. rtinritima (Lindley, Flora Medi- 
ca.)— Eng. Oyc. p. 691). This plant occurs 
on the sea-shores of the Indian Peninsula; 
leaves numerous, radical, sub bifarious, ensiform, 
nearly flat, smooth on both sides, six to eighteen 
^inches long. When in blossom, the plant is 
entirely destitute of leaves : the bulbs arc rouud, 
white, the size of an orange ; inodorous, nearly 
tasteless, and devoid of any medicinal pro¬ 
perties but possibly this may have proceeded 
from their having been collected from an unfa¬ 
vourable locality, or at the improper season, ns 
few plants are so much influenced by climate 
and circumstances as the squill, instances being- 
known on the Spanish coast of its being quite 
inert in one locality, while as active as usual 
at the distance of but a few miles.— O'Shaugh¬ 
nessy, page 663. 

(7159) SC1NC1D.E, SCINCOLDIANS, or 
LEPIDOSAU ltS, the names given by Gray, 
Oppel, Fitzinger, and Messrs. Dumeril and 
Bibron to a family of Saurians.— English Cyc¬ 
lopaedia, page 699. 

(7460) SCINDAPSUS, Of this genus, Wight 
gives, Scindapsus decursivus, 779 ; officinalis, 
778 ; peepla, 780 ; pertnsus, 781. 

(7461) SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS. Byn. 
Pothos Officinalis ; Officinal Pothos : This 
creeper, as I judge, says Mason, is not uncommon 
on the forest trees, of Tenasserim, but T have 
never seen the plant in flower. This also enters 
into the native Materia Medica, but it is not 
used in European practice, although it has a 
place, in Liudley’s Flora Medica.— Mason. 

(7462) SCITAMINACE.&, a natural order 
of plants embracing the Marantacese, with 1 
anther-valve, and the Zingiberaceee with 2 anther- 
valves. The separation of these orders is now 
generally recognised. [Marantace® ; Zin gi¬ 
ber AOE®.]— Eng.Cyc. Soilaminecr, are abundant 
on the Khassia hills and extremely beautiful! 
Dr. Hooker collected thirty seven kinds.— Hooker 
Him. /our. Vol. II.’ page 281. The hat of the 


SCIURUS RAFFLESII. 

Lepcha in Sikkim is made of leaves of Scitami 
I nese, between two thin plates of Bamboo work 
—Mboier Vol, ,1. page 131. 

(7463) SCIU RULE, a family of Animali 
belonging to the order Rodentia [Rodentia] 
and embracing the various forms of Squirrel 
It has the following characters .-—Molar teetl 
simple, with tuberculous crowns ; five above,fou: 
below, on each side ; the lower incisors verj 
much compressed. Toes long, armed with sharj; 
claws, four on the anterior and five on the pos- 
terior feet: thumb very short. Tail long and tufted 
Cheek-pouches in some. In others the skin ol 
the sides extended between the auterior and pos 
terior limbs* The geographic range of tht 
Squirrels is very wide both in the Old and New 
World. None appear to have been discovered 
in Australia. The Bciuridce have been divided 
into two principal groups ; 

A. Squirrels with free limbs. 

Genera,— Tamius, Bciurus, Mucroxits and 
Anisonyx. 

B. Squirrels with their limbs invested in the 
skin of the sides. 

Genera.— JPleromys and Bciuroplerus. 

(7464) Tamias (Ground Squirrels). The spe¬ 
cies are found in Europe, Asia, and Nortl 
America. 

Tamias Palmarum is the Mustela A/ricana o 
Clusius ; Bciurus Palmarum of Linnaeus ; am 
Le Palmiste of Bufl'on. 

(7465) Bciurus (True Squirrels).A slight depres¬ 
sion of the frontal bones, and a very slight pos¬ 
terior projection of the same ; profile of the fact 
very nearly straight ; cranial cavity as long as 
two thirds of the face. No cheek-pouches. Tni 
distichous. 

The species are found in Europe, Asia, Indii 
and Indian Islands, Africa, North America 
South America, and West Indian Islands. 

(74*0) SClUllUS BARBEI, Myth, a smal 
striped squirrel of Burundi. 

(7407) SCIURUS BERDMOREI, Myth, i 
small striped squirrel of Bunnah. 

(7468) SCIURUS BICOLOR, a gigantii 
squirrel! abounds throughout the Burmesi 
countries and Malayan Peninsula and north wan 
to the Assam Hills and those of Sikkim, au| 
Nopal, it is the Sc. Maprouroides of Hodgson 
It has a pale variety in Hie Malayan Peninsula 

(7469) SCIURUS 1NSIGNIS, Ilors, a smal 
striped squirrel of the Malayan Peninsula. 

(7470) SCIURUS KERANDRENII, is com 
moil in Amman. 

(7471) SCIURUS PHAYREI, Myth: a Bur 
mese squirrel. 

(7472) SCIURUS PYGERYTHllUS, a Bur 
ia$ie sqnirrel: a supposed variety of Sc. Lok 
roides. 

(7473) SCIURUS RAFFLESII, Vig and Hon 
Sc. Prevostii, Desmarest, is a larger squirrel tbn: 
q 8 
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SC1UEUS RUFONIGEit. 

Sc. hippurus. It inhabits the Malayan penin¬ 
sula. It is black above, deep rufo-ferruginous 
below and on the feet: a very broad white laltral 
band from month to haunch, extending over the 
outside of the thigh, and more or less greyish 
from cheek to shoulder : tail of a somewhat duller 
bbek than the back, and a little rufescent at tip. 

(7474) SCIUKUS BEDIMITUS, Vander 
Boon. Sc. rufognlaris Gray, a squirrel of Borneo. 

(7475) SCIURUS BUFONIGEit, Gray, pro¬ 
bably a variety of Sc. redimitus. 

(7476) Sciurus maximus, the Malabar 
Squirrel. Upper parts and external surface 
of the limbs bright chocolate-brown, which co¬ 
lour terminates abruptly, and is joined by the 
pale yellowish-brown on the under parts, fore¬ 
arms, and internal surface, of the limbs. Front 
of the fore-legs, neck, throat, face, and head be¬ 
tween the ears, lighter in colour : a broad darker 
patch on the rest of the upper part of the head 
extends from the forehead to the middle of the 
nose. Back and shoulders sometimes deepening 
into black. Ears short, covered with long 
tufted hairs, and brush-like; from the longer 
part of each ear a narrow line of deep-brown pass¬ 
es downwards and backwards in an oblique di¬ 
rection. Whiskers scanty, long, and black. 
Claws incurved and strong, those of the anterior 
thumbs broad, short, and flattened. Tail dis¬ 
tichous, the hairs expanding widely towards the 
extremity, bright chocolate-brown at the base, 
black in the middle, and chestnut in the extreme 
third part. Length about 33 inches, of which 
the tail measures rather more than one-half. It 
is a native of the Malabar coast. 

Sonnerat appears to have been the first zoolo¬ 
gist who observed this richly coloured species, 
the largest of the true Squirrels. It haunts 
amoug palm-trees, and is stated to be very fond 
of the milky juice of the cocoa-nut, as well ns 
of the solid part of the nut. In captivity,* it is 
tame and familiar ; but it tries its teeth 
upon most substances that come within its 
power and should be guarded against accordingly. 

(7477) Macroxus. Frontal bones very much de¬ 
pressed : nasal bones but little elongated ; a deep 
depression between the cranium and the face. 
Tail round. No cheek-pouches. The species are 
natives of Sumatra, . ||idia, Africa, and South 
America. 

(7478) Pteromys. Posterior part of the nasal 
bones a little convex ; the frontal bones strongly 
depressed in their middle and rising slightly after¬ 
wards ; the posterior parts of the head do not 
begin sensibly to curve downwards before the 
middle of the parietal bones ; cerebral cavity 
small, only half the length of the head. The 
species are natives of Asia, the Moluccas, the 
Philippine Islands and Java. 

(7479) Sciuropterus. Differing from Pteromys in 
Having the anterior part of the profile line of the 
head straight to the middle of the frontal bones, 
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where it takes a curved direction, very much 
arched, without any intermediate depression. 
Occiput projecting; frontal bones elongated ; 
and the capacity of the cranium comprising 
three-fifths of the length of the head. The 
species are found in Northern Asia and North 
America. 

(74S9) Sciuropterus Sagitta (Sciurus Sagitta , 
Linn. Pteromys Sagitta, Geoff.).This seems to be 
the Sciurus maximus rolans, seu Felis colons, of 
Brisson; Le Tagunn ou Grand Ecureuii Volant 
of Buffon. This squirrel has a small rouuded 
head ; cloven upper lip; small blunt ears; two 
warts at the utmost corner of each eye, with 
hairs growing out of them; neck short. Four 
toes oti the fore feet; and instead of a thumb, a 
slender bone, 2|inches long, lodged under the 
lateral membrane,serving to stretch it out; thence 
to the hind lens extends the membrane, which is 
broad,and a continuation of the skin of the sides 
and belly ; the membrane extends along the fore 
legs, and stretches out near the joint in a wing¬ 
ed form : five toes on the hind feet, and on all^ 
the toes sharp compressed bent claws. Tail co¬ 
vered with long hairs disposed horizontally. Co¬ 
lour of the head, body, and tail a bright bay, in 
some parts inclining to orange; breast and belly 
of yellowish-white. Length, from nose to tail, 
18 inches; tail, 15 inches. (Pennant.) This 
species inhabits Java and others of the Indian 
Islands. It leaps from tree to tree as if it flew ; 
and will catch hold of the boughs with its tail. It 
differs in size; that described by Linnaeus was 
the size of our squirrel, whilst that killed by Sir 
Edward Michelbourne in one of the Indian is¬ 
lands was greater than a hare. Nieuhoff des¬ 
cribes this species under the name of the Flying 
Cat, and says the back is black. He has given 
two very good figures of it—one in his frontis¬ 
piece, the other in the page he describes it in. 
(Pennant.) In the description of Pennant, above 
given, there are two points which deserve consi¬ 
deration ; that which describes the animal as 
catching hold of boughs with its tail, and that 
which states its difference in size. The first is 
given ou the authority of Sir Edward Michel- 
bourne’s voyage, in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrims,’ and 
should be received with caution. The second 
would lead to the conclusion that more than one 
species had been included under the name of the 
animal now under discussion. We accordingly 
find that Dr. Horsfield, in his valuable ‘ Zoologi¬ 
cal Researches in Java,’ describes two Flying 
Squirrels (Pteromys geniburbis and P. lepidus), 
both nocturnal in their habits, nearly approach¬ 
ing to S. Sagitta. He ((escribes the first as 
living on fruits; the second as found in the 
closest Javanese forests, where the height of the 
trees and the luxuriance of the foliage effectually 
Conceal it. In the work last above referred to. 
Dr. Horsfield has given a * General Enumeration 
of Indian Sciuri,* well worthy of the attention of 
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the Zoologist. He enumerates 16 species of 
Sciuri, 4 of which were first described by him¬ 
self. These do not include the Flying Squirrels. 
—Sm0.O#c. 

; (7481) SCLERIA, A very long sedge, grows 
by the water in the river Soormah near Silhet 
and is used for thatching : boat-loads of it are 
collected for the Calcutta market, for which also 
were destined many immense rafts of bamboo 
100 wet long.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II. 
page 327. 

(7482) SCOLOPACID.*, a family of Birds 
belonging to the order Gh'allaioret. The genus 
Scolopax of Linnaeus consisted of the following 
species : Guarauna, Madagascurieusis arquota, 
Phaopus, jusca, rusticola, Gallinago, GaUinttla, 
Fcdou, Glottis, Calidris, Totanus, limosa, capen- 
sis, Lapponica, Aigocephala, alba, and Candida. 
(‘Sys. Nat., ed. xii. According to Cuvier, this 
genus comprehends the following subgenera :— 
Scolopax, Ibis, Numenius, Rhynchaa, Limosa, 
Calidris (Cuv., Trittga, Tcmm.), Arenaria, (Be* 
chst. Calidris, Vig.), Pelidna, Falciuellus, 
* Machetes, Fury norhgnchus, P ha la rop us, Slrepsilas 
Totanus, Lobipes, and Ilimautopus. (ttegue Ani¬ 
mal, ed. 1829.) 

Mr. G. R. Gray divides the Scolopacida into 
the following subfamilies and genera :— 

I. Numenina. — Numenius, Ray ; Limosa, 
Brhs. ; Terekia, Bonap. ; Erolia, Vieill. ; Ibid- 
orhyncha, Vig. 

II. Totanina. — Totanus, Ray ; Glottis, Nils. ; 
Guinelta, Briss. ; Actiturus, Bonap.; Oatop- 
trophorus, Bonap. 

III. Recurvirostrina. — Recurbirostra, Linn. ; 
Cladorliynchus, Gray ; Himantopus, Briss. 

IV. Tnngina. — Iiemipalama, Bonap. ; 1lete- 

ropoda, Bonap- ; Tringa, Linn. ; Machetes, 
Cuv,; Pelidna, Cuv. ; (?) Cocorli, 

Cuv.; Eurynorhynchus, Nils. ; Ereunetes, 111. ; 
Calidris , Ill. 

V. Scolopacina. — Macroramphus, Leach ; 
Rhynchaa, Cuv. ; Scolopax, Linn. ; Rusticola, 
Vieill. ; Ilomoptilura, Gray ; Telmatias, Buie ; 
Gallinago, Ray. 

VI. Strepsilina. — Slrepsilas, Ill. 

VII. Phalaropodina. — Steganopus, Vieill. ; 
Phalaropus, Briss. ; Lobipes, Cuv. We now 
proceed to illustrate the principal Asiatic genera 
of this family :— 

(7483) Scolopax. —Bill long, straight com¬ 
pressed, soft, the point enlarged; the two mandi¬ 
bles furrowed for half their length; point of the up¬ 
per mandible longer than the lower, the enlarged 
end forming a blunt hook ; arete elevated at the 
base, projecting. Nostrils lateral, basal, slit 
longitudinally near the borders of the mandible, 
and covered by a membrane. Feet moderate, 
slender, naked space above the knee very small; 
three toes before entirely divided, the external and 
middle toe united; a hind toe. Wings moder¬ 
ate, first quill rather shorter than, or of the same 
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length as, the second, which is the longest 
(Temruinck.) 

(f484) Scolopax rusticola , the Woodcock, i 
the Becasse of the French} Beccaccia of the Itt 
bans; Waldschnepfe of the Germans; Holt Snepp 
of the Danes, Morkuna of the Swedes ; Blow 
Rokke, Rutte, and Krogquist, of the Norwegians 
and Cyffylog of the Welsh. It is most probabl 
the SKoXrfiro; of Aristotle. The male has the up 
per parts varied with ruddy, yellowish, and asl: 
and marked by great black spots; lower part 
yellowish-red, with bro\yn zigzags ; quills stripe, 
with red and black on their external barbs; tail 
feathers terminated above with gray and belov 
with white ; feet livid. Length about 13 inches 
The female is rather stouter and larger, but lie 
colours are less vivid, and the wing-coverts havi 
many spots. The distribution of this bird is ver 
wide. The species is found in Western Laplam 
beyond the article circle, in Finland, Russia, Si 
beria, rarely in Germany, and more rarely ii 
France. A fq®r have beeu known to breed ir 
Switzerland. It is very common in Italy and a 
Maderia, Barbarv, Athens, Smyrna, Aleppo 
Egypt, Cashmere, and Japan, are other localities 
It feeds on worms, snails or slugs, and (accord 
ing to Temminck) small beetles; hut earthwornn 
appear to be its favourite nourishment. Fo 
these, it bores with its long and sensitive bil 
with unerring certainty. The Woodcock breedi 
occasionally, not to say frequently, in grea 
Britain, in Scotland especially. The nest is plac 
ed on the ground in a dry warm spot among 
herbage, and is loosely fabricated of dead leaves, 
of the common fern principally, and unlined. 
The eggs, three or four in number, are pale yellow¬ 
ish-white, blotched, and spotted at the larger 
end with ash-gray, and two shades of reddish- 
yellow brown, according to Yarrell; of a dirty 
yellow sprinkled with small spots of pale brown, 
according to Temminck. When surprised, the 
old birds have been known to carry off theii 
young in their bills and claws.— Eng. Oyc. 
They are found on the Neilgherries, and in 1842, 
one wae shot at Kuladghee. We need hardly 
add that the bird, served with its trail in, 
is a delicious dish. The Snipes belong to 
this section. Those most familiar to the Eng¬ 
lish sportsman and ornithologist are the com¬ 
mon Snipe, the Jack Snipe, and the Solitary 
Snipe: Sabine’s Snipe (tffaSabini) is of very rare 
occurrpce, aud indeed the Solitary Snipe is far 
from common. 

(7485) Scolopax Gallinago, Ijinn , Gallinago, 
scolopacinus, Bonap., the Common Snipe. 
It is the Beccacino and Pizzarda of the 
Italians; Becassine, or Becasseau, and Chevre 
Volant, of the French ; Heer Schnepfe and 
Himels Ziege of the Dutch ; Watersnep of 
the Netherlander; Myr Snippe of the Iceland¬ 
ers ; Horsgjok of the Swedes; Hossegioeg of the 
Danes; aud Ysnittan y Fyniar of the Welsh. The 
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normal number of tail-feathers is 14, varying to 
16 (Brehm’s Snipe) and 12 (Delamotte’s Snipe). 
Upper parts variegated very nearly as in the-So¬ 
litary Snipe; neck and breast striped longitudi¬ 
nally ; sides striped transversely with white and 
blackish; middle of the belly and abdomen spot¬ 
less, pure white; base of the bill ash oolour *, the 
rest brown ; feet pale-greenish ; length about 10£ 
inches, of which the bill measures about inches. 
The colours of the plumage, after the spring 
moult, are brighter and more brilliant with bronze 
reflections than after thp autumnal moult: in 
winter the hue becomes more ashy. 

Varieties.—Pure white ; reddish-white ; the 
feathers sprinkled or blotched with white, or 
some part of the plumage white. 

Mr. Gould (‘Birds of Europe’) states that, al¬ 
though the contrary has becu long stated by 
naturalists, he conceives that the natural range 
of the Common Snipe is comparatively limited ; 
and that the Snipes from India, Africa, and 
North America, which have beqp regarded as 
identical with our bird, will be found, on exami¬ 
nation, to be specifically distinct. 

The following localities have been given as the 
range of the Common Snipe in Europe and Asia’: 
— ltussia aud Siberia, from Scona to Lapland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Faroe Islands, Ice¬ 
land and Greenland, Germany, Holland, British 
Islands, France, Spain, Provence, Switzerland, 
Italy, Hungary, and Illyria. 

Marshes, moist meadows, and, in frosty 
weather, the edges of rushy rills, are the haunts 
of the snipe. In such situations they have been ! 
seen pushing their bills by means of repeated 
thrusts, quite up to the base, in the mud, draw¬ 
ing them back with great quickness, and shifting 
their ground every now and then. Their food 
consists of such worms, insects, and small mol¬ 
luscs as haunt such miry places, and they have 
been shot in the act of feeding on leeches. 

Few birds arc better eating than a fresh 
Snipe. The old quatrain says: — 

“ Le becasseau est de fort bon manger, 

Duquel la chair resucillc l’appctit. 

II est oyseau passager ct petit. 

Et par songoust fait des vins been jnger., 

Snypes were among the birds admitted to 
the Earl of Northumberland’s table (’Household,’ 
1512), aud were then charged at threepence 
a dozen. 

(7486) &colopax major (Gallinago major , 
Bonap.), the Solitary, Double, or Great Snipe, is 
the Grand or Double Becassine of the French; 
Beecacino Maggiore, Pizzordonc, and Croccolone, 
of the Italians, Mittelschnepfe and Doppelschnepfe 
of the Germans; Poelsnep of the Netherlanders; 
Great Snipe, Double Snipe, and Solitary Snipe, 
of the English; and Yanid of the Welsh. The 
tail is composed of 16 feathers; midrib of the 
first quill whitish : the black of the top of the 
head divided by a band of yellowish-white; eye- 
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brows of that colour ; upper part* variegated 
with black and bright rusty, the hut-named 
colour disposed longitudinally:; lower parts 
whitish-rusty; belly and sides striped with' block 
bands; bill inclining to reddish, brown abihe 
point; feet greenish ash.— (Temm.) 

(7487) Numenius. Bill long, slender, carved, 
compressed, hard at the point, and subobtuse ; 
upper mandible exceeding the lower, rounded to¬ 
wards the end, canaliculated for three-fourths of 
its length ; nostrils lateral, linear, pierced in the 
canaliculation ; face feathered, space between the 
eye and the bill covered with feathers. Feet 
slender, naked above the knee ; three toes before 
and one behind, which last is articulated on the 
tarsus and touches the ground, the anterior toes 
united up to the first joint by a membrane. 
Wings moderate ; first quill longest. 

(7488) Numenius arquatns, the Curlew. It is 
the Couriis of the French ; Ciarlotto Spadonc, and 
Chiurle Maggiore of the Italians ; Hecl-Spove of 
the Danes ; Der Groose Krumschnoblichte Sclmep- 
fc and Kclihacke of the Germans ; and Gylfinhr 
of the Welsh. It is equally diffused from 
the sultry portion of the torrid zone to the 
frozen countries of the north : the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, particularly Australia, arc not 
devoid of its presence, and we also possess ex¬ 
amples from China, Nepaul, &c. (Gould, ‘ Birds 
of Europe.’) Dr. Andrew Smith brought indi¬ 
viduals from South Africa. 

(7489) Numenius phaopus, Auct., Scolopax 
pliaopus, Linn. ; genus Phaopm, Cuv. This is Le 
PetitCourlis, or Courlieu, of the French ; Chiurlo 
Piccolo, Chiurlo Minore, and Mcngotto, of the 
Italians ; Rcgen Brachvogel, Kleine Art Brach- 
vogcl, ltegen vogd and Kleiner Gossier, of the 
Germans ; Dc Kleine of ltegenwulp, of the Ne¬ 
therlanders ; Mellum-Spove of the Danes ; Smaae 
Spue of the Norwegians; Whimbrel, Curlew- 
Knot, Curlew Jack, Jack-Curlew, Half-Curlew, 
Tittcrel, Chikcrel, and Tang-Whaup of the Eng¬ 
lish ; and Goeg Ylfinhir of the Welsh. All the 
plumage bright ash-colour ; longitudinal brown 
spots on the neck and breast; on the middle of the 
head a longitudinal band of yellowish-white, with 
another twice as wide and brown on each side ; 
belly and abdomen white ; feathers of the back 
and scapulars very deep-brown in the middle, 
and bordered with brighter brown ; tail ashy- 
brown, streaked with brown bands disposed 
obliquely ; bill blackish, but reddish at its base; 
iris brown ; feet lead colour. Leugtb of male 16 
inches, bill 3 inches; of female 18 inches, bill 
3£ inches. 

It is very widely distributed. Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, Faroe Islands, Iceland, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, France (but more common in 
Holland than in France or Germany), Italy, 
Spain, Provence, Madeira, and the central part 
of North Africa. Asia—Caucasus, Himalaya 
Mountains, Bengal, and Japan. 
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(7490) Limosa. —-Bill very long, more or less 
curved upwards, soft and flexible throughout its 
length,depressed,and flattened towards the point; 
the two mandibles furrowed throughout their 
length, the point flat, dilated, and obtuse. 

(7491) limosa melanura, the God wit. Bill 
straight; tail uniform black, with a base of pure 
white; claw of the middle toe long and dentilated ; 
a white beauty-spot (miroir) on the wings. 

Mr. Gould says that this bird inhabits the 
whole of the European continent, and that ex¬ 
amples are found in most collections from Africa 
and India. With us they are most frequently 
seen in spring and autumn. They breed mostly 
in high northern latitudes, but occasionally in 
England. In Ireland the species is but seldom 
seen. The food consists of insects and their 
larvae, worms, &c. The nest is formed of dry 
grass and herbage, and the four eggs are light 
olive-brown, blotched and spotted with darker 
brown. 

(7492) Tantalus, Linnaeus.—This genus stands 
between the genera Ardea and Scolopass , in the 
twelfth edition of the ‘ Systeina Nature.’ 

Cuvier places the genus Tantalus between the 
Open-Beaks ( Hiatts , Lacep.’ Anastomus , 111.) 
and the Spoonbills (Plataha, Linn.). He charac¬ 
terises the genus as having the feet, the nostrils, 
and the bill of a stork : bat the back of the bill 
is, he observes, rounded, and its point curved 
downwards and slightly notched on each side ; 
a portion of the head, and sometimes of the neck 
is, he adds, denuded of feathers. He notices the 
following species :—The American Tantalus, 

T. loculalor, Linn.; the African Tantalus, T. Ibis 
Linn. ; and the Ceylonese Ibis, T. leucocephalus, 
the largest of all. 

(7493) Tantalus reliffiosa, the sacred Ibis. 
Abou-Hannes, Bruce ; Tantalus Aithiopieus of 
Latham ; L’lbis Sacre, Cuv. 

“ This,” says Cuvier, “ is the most celebrat¬ 
ed species ; it was reared in the temples of an¬ 
cient Egypt with veneration, which approached 
to worship ; and it was embalmed alter its death, 
as some said, because it devoured the serpents 
which would otherwise have become dangerous 
to the country; according to others,because there 
was a resemblance between its plumage and some 
of the phases of the moon ; finally, according 
to some, because its advent announced the 
rising of the Nile, For a long time it was 
thought that this Ibis of the Egyptians was the 
Tantalus of Africa : we now know that it be¬ 
longs to the genus of which we are treating. It 
is as large as a lien, with white plumage, except 
the end of the wing-feathers, which is black; the 
last coverts have their barbs elongated, loose, 
black, with violet reflections, and thus covering 
the end of the wings and tail. The bill and the 
feet are black, as well as all tbe naked part of the 
head and neck : this part is covered in youth, at 
least on its upper surface, with small blackish 
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feathers. The species is found throughout the 
extent of Africa.” [Abou-Hannes^] 

The other species noticed by Cuvier are— 
L’lbis Bouge ( Scolopax rubor, Linu. ; Tantalus 
ruber, Gm.) and L’ibis Vert, vulg. Courlis Vert 
(S clolopax fnlcinellus, Linn ). (‘ ltegne Animal.’) 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(7494) SCOLOPENDBIUM : Filices ; 
Ferns. Mr. Boyle informs, us that many of these 
are still used in medicine in India. The rhizo¬ 
mes, or dried leaves of Scolopendrium, are sold 
under the altered name, Iskooltkundrioon. Those 
of Polypodium are called bulookunboon. The 
Asplenium radintum, mohrpunkhee, or peacock’s 
fan, is employed by the natives probably as an 
anthelmintic. — O' Shaughnessy. 

(7495) SCOMBRIDGE, a family of Fishes of 
the section Acanthopterygii, of which the Com¬ 
mon Mackerel may be regarded as a type : the 
Tunny, Sword-Fish, Dorv, and Boar-Fish, also 
belong to this group, which contains a multi¬ 
tude of speeieainnd many genera. The body is 
generally covered with small scales ; the tail is 
usually very powerful and deeply cleft: in most 
of the species the pectoral fins are long, narrow, 
and pointed ; the dorsal fins are two in number, 
the foremost of them being composed of bony 
rays ; the hinder dorsal is chiefly supported by 
soft rays, and is often divided into numerous 
small false fins. They arc provided vviili nume¬ 
rous caeca, and these are often united in clusters. 

(2496) Xiphias has the upper jaw elongated, 
forming a sword. 

(7497) Xiphias gladius, Linnaeus, the Sword- 
Fish, is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic,occasionally visiting the British coast. It 
measures from 10 to 15 feet in length. Its body 
is lengthy and covered with minute scales, the 
sword forming three-tenths of its length. On 
its back it bears a single long elevated dorsal fin ; 
there are no central fins. The tail is keeled. The 
lower jaw is sharp ; the mouth without teeth. 
The upper part of the fish is bluish-black merg¬ 
ing into silver below. The Sword-Fish is said 
to attack the whale, wounding it with its beak. 
There are many well-authenticated instances of 
the planks of sliips being perforated by the upper 
jaw of this powerful creature, which, it has been 
supposed, occasionally attacks the hulls of ships 
in mistake for the whale. Specimens of ships’ 
timber penetrated by its sword are preserved in 
many museums. The Xiphias is mentioned Jfey 
Aristotle (‘ Hist Anim,’ viii. 19), who notices 
the fact of its striking vessels, live young fish 
is said to be good eating. "When very young 
the body is covered with small tubercles, which 
disappear before it attains the length of three feet, 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(7498) SCOPOLIA ACULEATA, Smith. 

Molakarunnay, Tam. 

This is a small white root, about the third pari 
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of an inch in diameter, the bark of which is bitter 
and subaromatic and is considered as stomachic 
and tonic. It is given iu a weak infusioiytp the 
quantity of half a tea cup full in the course of 
the day.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 89. 

(7499) SCORPIONIDJ3, a family of the class 
Arachnida order Pulmofiaria, and section Pedi- 
palpi. The animalfyOf this family, commonly 
called Scorpions, are. pistinguished from other 
groups of spiders by their having the abdomen 
articulated and, terminated by a curved spur at 
the extremity ;*the palpi are very large, and the 
terminal segment assumes the form of the lob- 
iter’s claw, being in Hke manner provided with 
pincers ; the stigmata are eight in number, and 
situated along tjie^nferior and lateral part of the 
tbdomen ; on tl^L under side of the thorax are 
.wo comb-like appendages. The number of the 
syes varies from eight to twelve in different 
species, and some sub-genera have been esta¬ 
blished upon this character. Those to which the 
erm Scorpio is used in its most restricted sense 
inve only six eyes ; those Scorpions which have 
iight eyes constitute the subgenus Bathus ; and 
.hose which have twelve eyes, Androclouus. 
‘These Arachnides,” says Latreille, “inhabit 
lie hot countries of both hemispheres, live on 
•he ground, conceal themselves under stones and 
>ther bodies, most commonly in ruins, dark and 
sod places, and even in houses. They run with 
:onsiderable swiftness, curving the tail over the 
lack—this they can turn in every direction, and 
ise for the purposes of attack and defence. 
With their forceps they seize various insects, on 
vhich they feed after having pierced them with 
heir sting. They are particularly fond of the 
ggs of spiders and insects. The wound oc- 
aisioned by the species found in the southern 
iarts of Europe ( Scorpio Europaus), is not 
lsually dangerous ; but according to the ex- 
leriments of Dr. Mnccary, made upon himself, 
lie sting of some other and larger species pro- 
luces serious and alarming symptoms, and the 
ilder the animal the more active seems to be 
he poison. The remedies employed are the vola- 
ile alkali, and chloroform used externally and 
ntemally, and externally ipecacuan in form of a 
>aste. The young Scorpions are produced at 
arious intervals, and are carried by the parent 
or several days upon her back, during which 
ime she never leaves her retreat. The pain 
uffered from the scorpion’s sting seems 
o depend more upon the temperament of 
he sufferer than any other cause ; some suffer- 
ng much agony, occasionally terminating in 
leath, while others become only slightly agi- 
ated.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7600) SCORZONERA and SALS AFT. 
This is a long milky-juiced root. Grows with- 
»ut any difficulty aft&r the rains. It is an annu- 
1 from the South of Europe. It should be sown 
ither in beds, broad-cast, or planted out in rows 
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at a distance of a foot apart*. Tbe root when 
boiled and dressed is rather * dedicate vegetable. 
It comes to perfection in . three dk four months. 
Salsafy—is the black Soorzonera, and requires 
the same treatment.— Jaffrey. 

(7501) SCREW PINE onVAQOA. Pan- 

DANUS OdOBATISSIMUS. 

Keora or Kaldera bush. I Seethav Nar and Urn* 
Thaium, Thauluy Mazalie. j brella Tree. 

It grows along the Coasts of the Peninsula of 
India, and its leaves are extensively manufac¬ 
tured into mats, baskets and hats, at Pulicat, 
and other localities. The fibre of the leaf is 
white, soft, glossy, but possessed of little strength, 
and though but ill suited for cordage, it has 
been found well adapted for the preparation of a 
good quality of paper, also for mats, and sacks. 
It appears to be the same as the P. Sativus of 
Du Petit Thouars, and the P. Vncoa of Mr. Hen¬ 
ley which is described as growing to the height of 
30 feet and good sacking is made from its leaves. 
Its fibrous aerial roots are much employed as 
paint-brushes. The leaves are cut every second 
year, beginning when the plant is two years old. 
Immediately on its removal from the trees, they 
must be split into fillets, three to four feet long 
from three fourths to one inch broad at the base, 
tapering into a point. The Pandanacese or Screw- 
pines abound in the Mauritius or Bourbon but 
are found also in India, the Straits and Burmah. 
—Boyle 8pc. The number of names by which 
plants are known in different districts of India 
is very confusing. The screw pine is a good 
instance of this. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, the only clean specimens of this 
fibre were exhibited by Mr. Underwood, and 
the Madras School of Industrial Arts. All the 
others were discolored by rotting. The leaves 
of the plant are used by the natives for making 
mats—baskets and liats. There are extensive 
manufactories of these articles at Pulicat, Cud- 
dalore and several other localities. The fibre of 
the leaf is white, soft, and pulpy, but possessed 
of little strength. It appears to be a good ma¬ 
terial for the preparation of paper, but ill suited 
for cordage. The aerial roots are much used as 
coarse brushes for white washing houses, when 
beaten with a mallet, they open out like a soft 
brush.— M. E. J. J2. 

(7502) SCROPHULARIAGEJ8, Eigworts, 
a natural order of Plants belogging io the dicar- 
pous group of Monopetalous Sxogens- i 

The Scrophulariacece are very widely diffused 
over the surface of the earth, being found in the 
whole range of climate between the poles and 
tropics. Achimenes Cochin-chinensis when 
pickled, is much esteemed, in the country where ' 
it grows, as an article of diet.— Eng* Oyc. 

(7508) SCYLLARID2E, ob SCYLLARIANS, 
a tribe of Macrurous Decapods, established by 
M. Milne-Edwards on the genus Scyllarus of 
Fabricius, and forming one of the most remark- 
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able groups,distinguished at the first glanee by the 
singular conformation of the external antennae. 
The antennae are inserted on the same line below 
the eyes,; the first pair slender, and present no¬ 
thing remarkable ; their first joint is nearly 
cylindrical and much stouter than the two follow¬ 
ing ones ; finally, they terminate by two very 
short multi-articulate filaments. The external 
antennse are foliaceous and extremely wide ; the 
piece which carries the auditory tubercle is 
confounded with the epistome,- and followed by 
fefur joints, the second and fourth of which are 
lamellar and extremely large. The buccal frame 
is small, and the jaw-feet are moderate and 
nearly pediform. M. Milne Edwards divides 
the tribe iuto three genera Siyllarus, Thenus, 
and Ibacus . 

(7504) Thenus (Scyllarus, Fabr.; Thenus {?), 
Leach). Body very much depressed, and much 
narrowed from before backwards. Ocular pedun¬ 
cles very long. Eyes going beyond the carapace 
laterally ; the orbits, directed outwards, occupy 
the external angle. Sternum much wider than 
in Scyllarus. Abdomen with nearly the same 
proportional length as in those crustaceans. 

(7505) Thenus orientalis. Length about eight 
iuclies.— Fug. Gyc. 

(7506) SCYPIIANTHUS. Loasace^.— 
These are pretty little yellow flowers, and re¬ 
quire the same treatment as the Loasa.— Riddell. 

(7507) SCUTELLARIA. Labi at.*:. -These 
plants are handsome when in flower, and are 
adapted for the front of borders, the colours are 
purple, yellow, red or blue, the flowers resem¬ 
bling the Antirrhinum, and may be grown from 
seed in any good garden soil.— Riddell. Wight 
gives Scutellaria rivularis, 1450, and violacea, 
J 449. 

(7508) SEA COCOANUT OF SEYCHEL¬ 
LES : Lodoicea. 

Zee-C/dappers, Cyng. 1 Kuddil Tayngai, Tam. 
Cocotier de Maldives,Fa. Samatrapoo tainkaya, 
Durya-ka-Nareel, Do*. Tel. 

Guz. Hind. Ubdie Narikaylum,SANs. 

This species of cocoanut is convex on one side, 
and almost flat on the other, oblong, and some¬ 
what pointed at both ends. The shell is dark 
coloured, and contains a kernel, not unlike that 
of the ordinary cocoanut, but drier, harder, and 
more insipid. They are often seen floating in 
the sea off the coasts of Arabia and Africa, whence 
they are brought to Bombay ; and also from 
the Laccadive and Maidive Islands. The shells 
are made into drinking cups, which are used by 
the Indian devotees. The kernel is used medicin¬ 
ally by native practitioners, in cases of typhus 
fever, &c.— Faulkner. See Cqcoanut } Double ; 
also Lodoicea. 

(7509) SEA-COCOANUT OF TENA3- 
SERIM : Xylocabpus Gbanatum. This is not 
the famous Coco* dee mtr of the Seychelles, so 


SEALING WAX. 

long the wonder of the world ; but a tree very 
common in the mangrove swamps; and growing 
near the shore, its^firuit falls into the water anti 
floats out upon the sea, which gives rise to its 
name. The fruit is not edible, but is exceed¬ 
ingly astringent, and regarded by the natives as 
a specific in cholera.— Mason. 

(7510) SEAFORTHIA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Palmacea, indi¬ 
genous to the eastern coast of tropical Australia, 
and found also in the nearest Asiatic islands, 
named by Mr. Brown in honour of Francis, 
lord Seaforth, a patron of botany. The species 
are tlegant in appearance, with pinnate fronds, 
the genus is described by Labillardiere under 
the name of Ptychosparma. — Eng. Cyc. 

(7511) SEAHORSE TEETH, are imported 
into China, chiefly through Macao ; they are 
brought from California and other parts of 
western America, and are used by the Chinese 
in the same manner as ivory ; they are the 
teeth and tusks of the walrus, and other cetaceous 
animals.— Morrison. See Ivoky. 

(7512) SEA KALE. Crambe Mahitima. 
Cultivation at Madras unknown and it is a vege¬ 
table not worth experimenting upon — Jaffrey. 

(7513) SEA SHELLS, insects, &c. The 
shores of the islands of the Indinn ocean afford 
a great variety of beautiful and rare shells, the 
ducal mantle, &c. They are brought hither in 
junks from the Archipelago, and from the islands 
along the coast. The assortment of shells for 
sale here is not so great as might be inferred 
from the quantities exposed, but by a little search 
and selection, one can collect many tons, mostly 
salt water shells. Few or no fresh water shells 
are collected. Both sorts are sometimes injured 
by scraping and varnishing them.—Beside shells, 
as objects of natural history, insects are also pro¬ 
curable at Canton, tolerably well preserved : they 
are mostly coleopterous insects, as beetles; but¬ 
terflies and other classes are also gathered, es¬ 
pecially those which are gay. Precious stones 
are seen in small quantities, but rather inferior ; 
chrysolite, malachite, cornelians, agates and jade, 
are the most common : other minerals, especially 
limestone and quartz, are cut into fantastic shapes; 
but these specimens being always lackered, are 
spoiled for natural objects, - fella or fishes are 
seldom seen preserved.— 

(7514) SEAL. The naf|9H|^family of 
amphibious animals, valued fon&BHR obtained 
from the fat or blubber, and {ustjHBr its skin, 
which is used for a variety op|pur poses.— 
Faulkner. 

(7515) SEALING WAX. 

Cire d Espagne, Fib. Cera Lacca, Cera di Spagaa, 

Cire a Cacheter, Gee It. 

Seigellack, Guz. Surgutsch, Rus. 

Cbap-lca-Momom, Hind. Lacre. Sp. 

Is a composition of gum lae, melted and in* 
corporated with resin, and afterwards colours®! 



SEBESTENS. 

with some such pigment as vermilion, ixory-black 
&c. It is used for sealing letters, legal instru¬ 
ments, &c. —Faulkner. Sealing-wax is also made 
from lac, and several varieties have been sent from 
different parts of India. Garcias ab Orto de¬ 
scribed it as made from lac in the year 1563. 
Tavernier mentions the same fact. The Spani¬ 
ards have obtained credit for the invention; but 
they, no doubt, learned it frbm the Arabs. A 
.Frenchman who travelled much in Persia and 
different parts of the East Indies is also thought 
to have been the discoverer; and by Beckmann 
it is considered to be a German invention. This 
is hardly a chemical art, but it is probably bet¬ 
ter placed here than elsewhere.— Hoyle, Arts #-c. 
of India , page 486. The Sealing wax made at 
Guntoor is very good, and, for a hot climate, 
better than the English wax, as it does not soft¬ 
en with the heat of the atmosphere.— M. C. C. 

(7516) SEALS. 


Pctchafte, Gek. 
Si^illi, It. 
Mohur, Feus. 


Cachets, Fn. 

Moohur, Guz. Hind. 

Sigillum, Lat. 

Scllos, Pout. Sr. 

Are stamps for impressing letter-wax, and 
other soft substances. They are usually formed 
of stone or metal, on which some device, &c. is 
engraved.— Faulkner. 

(7517) SEASONS AT MADRAS 
Horticultural Division of the Seasons in 
Madras , §’C. 

England. 


Madras. 

Spring. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
Summer. 
November. 
December. \ 
January. 
Autumn. 
February 
March. 
April. 
Winter, 
May. 

June. 

July. 
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Spring. 
Februniy. 
March. 

April. 

Summer. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Autumn. 
August. 
September. 

Oct ober. 
Winter. 
November. 
December. 
January. ■« 
Jeffrey. 

5NS, Lindlcy’s name for 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(7519) SSBESPENS. Cordia Myxa. 

• LelfljHlKD. ; Buhooari, Beng. 
Sebe&tena/Truit and pulp of Cordia Myxa.— 
Ben. These were formerly used in Europe 

but iiow*%7jihe native practitioners of the East 
only. The dried fruits are very glutinous, and 
are esteemed expectorant. 'The seeds of Cordia 
Myxa, are called C'hakoon kee beenge, aud deem- 
^1 an infallible remedy in ringworm, the powder 


Protect, tender 
plant* from the 
hot i 
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SEDGES. 

mixed with oil being applied to the eruption 
(Beng.—Dis .)—Thirty five yearn, in the Mast by 
Dr, Honig. p. 343. 

(7530) SECALE, a genus of . Grasses, to 
which the cultivated Bye belongs. The flowers 
are arranged on a spike; the spikelets are 2- 
flowered, with a long stalked rudiment of a third 
floret, the glumes are subulate. In other re¬ 
spects this genus strongly resembles Triticunt, to 
which the Common Wheat and Couch-Grass 
belong.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7521) SECALE CEREALE, Bye, has the 
glumes 1-nerved and shorter than the spikelet; 
the rachis is very tough. This plant is exten¬ 
sively cultivated in Enrope, and nowhere lias 
been observed in a truly wild state, away from 
the possibility of escape from cultivation, being 
sown by the agency of man.— Eng Oyc. 

(7522) SECAMONE, u genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Asclepiadacea , found 
in the warm parts of India, Africa, Australia, and 
in the West Indies. The name is probably 
derived from the Arabic Sukmoonya, ns this is 
the proper name in Prosper Alpiuus of the Se¬ 
camone Alpinii, or Periploca Secamone of Lin¬ 
naeus. The genus Secamone is characterised by 
having a quinquifed calyx and corolla, the latter 
being rotate; stainineous crown 5-leaved, with 
the leaflets compressed laterally; pollen masses 
20, erect; stigma coarctate at top; follicles 
smooth ; seeds numerous, hairy at the umbilicus. 
The species form erector climbing smooth shrubs 
with opposite leaves ; the flowers are small, and 
the inflorescence in cymes, which are dichoto¬ 
mous, arising from between the petioles. Some 
of the species of Secamotay secrete a considerable 
quantity of an acrid principle, which makes 
them useful as medicines. Thus the roots of S. 
emetica, being emetic in action^ are employed as a 
substitute for Ipecacuanha; whilst the substance 
called Smyrna Scammony is said to be obtained 
from the Egyptian species, S. Alpinii of Bcciner 
and Schultes, the S. JEgyptiaca of Brown.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(7523) SECAMONE EMETICA. Syn. Peri- 
ploca Emetica, Betz. 

Grows common in the southern parts of the 
peninsula of India at the foot of mountains; a 
smooth twining shrub, leaves short stalked, 
veinless, smooth, varying from elliptical to nar¬ 
row lanceolate, cymes interaxiUary, shorter than 
ths leaves. Boots acrid aud emetic.— Q’Shaugh- 
nessy, pane 461. 

(7524) SEDGES. Cyperaceze. The Qypmacea 
may be called- the Grasses ofmoist situations, apd 
very closely resemble thein^in appearance ;but 
they may readily be BUtpifpished 
being solid often triangular, and their ^ves 
with entire, not split sheaths. Though Alrew 
do secrete fecula in their tuberous rootstocks, 
as the -Water Cbesnut of the Chinese, fee., 
others secrete a little Volatile Oil, as Cyperus 
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longm and rotmdus. They are mentioned ] d«nt supply throughout tlie whole of the hills, 
here hcause the creeping rhizomes of Gates affording a most economical substitute as an arti- 
arenario, aud of a few allied spades, are ole of cordage, in lieu of others of a more costly 
sometimes used medicinally, under the name and durable nature. All the jhoolas or rope bridg- 
of German Sarsaparilla — Iteyfe. Sedges near- es, which are erected over the large rivers where 
ly resemble grasses in appearance* but grow snnghas or wooden planked bridges cannot be 
usually in moist situations, and are distinguish- made, on all the principal thoroughfares of that 
ed from them by their angular stems. There district, are constructed of this silky spedes of 
are few of them useful for any purpose— grass, the cables of which are of a considerable 
not even for fodder. One of the n, however, is thickness. These rope bridges are a very safe 
famous as having yielded the Pnpvius* of the means of communicati"n over the large and ra- 
Egyptiaus, employed by them for making pid rivers intersecting different parts of the 
paper, ropes, and even boats ; and of which the country, both for travellers and men with loads ; 
plant is so frequently represented in their Sculp- and, where the footway and sides are properly 
Hire and p iiulmgs An Indian species of Cype- laced with brushwood, afford on easy enough 
ms (G. (ay at am, Hovb.; rat hat Pauyntx Paugorei roadway for loaded sheep—but neither ponies 
!>v Nees von Kseubeck), the Madourkuti ot the nor cattle can travel over them. This gras* 
Bengalees, which is extremely common about grows abundantly in nil the ravines of the sides 
Calcutta and in Bengal, is very extensively em- of the mountains, and is to be had only for the 
ployed for making the elegant, shining and use- cutting—but it is not of a very durable nature, 
ful mats for which the capital of India is famous, though pretty strong when fresh made into 
and which are frequently imported into Europe, ropes. It. lasts about a twelvemonth only, or 
Dr. Koxburgli states that the culms or stalks of a little more, and the people in charge of the 
the plant when green are split into three or four rope bridges are constantly employed in repairing 
pieces, which iu diving, contract so much as to and annually renewing the ropes and stays. The 
bring the margins in contact, in which state they ‘ chinkns,’ or temporary bridges of a single ca- 
are woven into mats, and thus show a nearly ble, upon which traverses a scat, in the shape of 
similar sm face on both sides. Specimens of the an ox-voke, are also sometimes made of this 
strips of this sedge were sent to the Exhibition grass”— Royle Ind. Fib. p. 35. 
ot 1S51, as well as mats made of them. These (75^5) The papyrus of the Egyptians be- 
strips are ti*'d up in bundles about four inches longs to this genus, and is still cnlled babier in 
in diameter and four Fret in length ; and seem, Syria. Jt is about 15 feet high ; the exterior 
besides i heir extensive use for mat-mnking to be tunic of the stems cut in bands, and pressed, 
well adapted for platting. The cotton-grass formed the paper of ancient Egypt, and Europe ; 
(Pirio/ihoruw) of Europe is a conspicuous orna- the leaves, which are several feet long, served for 
rnent of lurf-bogs aiuTmarshy moors, fromhav- the same purpose, but were of inferior quality, 
ing its seeds clo»hed‘at the base with a silky or This paper is but little liable to decay. I’linv, 
cotton-like substance. With this, pillows are for instance, relates that the book of the laws of 
sometimes stuffed, and wicks of randies ns well Nmnn Eoinpilius was found in Home in a high 
as paper, made. There is a species of the genus state of preservation, after having been buried 
very common iu the Himalayas, both in low nearly six centuries in the earth.— O’Sfiauyhnessy, 
valleys and at considerable elevations. This, page. 628. 

Dr.Royle named Eriophornm, cannabiunm, in con- (7526) SEDUM CiERULEUM : Ciiassvla- 
sequeucc of his finding it everywhere employed in cy.jr. A species of succulent plants, with various 
making ropes for all ordinary purposes by the coloured flowers, all of which should be grown 
mountaineers. Its name, bhabhur and bkabhnree, separately iu pots, in a light sandy soil mixed 
has a considerable resemblance to that of the with brick rubbish, they are propngated by 
papyrus, considering that the b and p are letters seed, thes§j|n)ants are well adapted for jock 
so frequently interchanged for eacli other. All work.—jS mmfa 
who have scrambled up the steeps of the Hima- (752T)|BE||P. 

layas will remember the great support they have Beenge,.Qtftejyiyp. | Vittooloo, Tjsl. 

received from the toughness of the tufts of the Tukhin.T&MtS. ( 

bhabhur. Specimens of the dried leaves, made In commerce, the grains of several species of 

up into bundles about three feet in length, were gramina. Those of most importance, in a corn- 
sent to'the Exhibition of 1851, from Beerbhoom. mercial point of view, are clover seed, flax or 
Also twiflf made from it: this, though rough, linseed, rape seed, mustard seed, hemp seed, and 
is s&ongabd well fitted for ordinary purposes, jingelly or seutamum seed.— Faulkner. In China, 
Chpfc. Huddleston. in a paper on the Hemp in the packing of seeds, they first gather the 
andptber fibres of Gurhwal, in the Himalayas seeds from the plants, then put each kind, sepa- 
(‘Trails. Agric. Soc. of India,’ viii, p. 272), rately, into a small bottle, and then pack the 
mentions the Bha^lmr as holding a conspicuous whole with a little box, ready for being shipped 
place, “ from its extensive use and most abun- to Europe or America.— Fortune, page 131. 
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SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 

(7528) SEKAKOY. 

Sekakoy, Guz. Guz. Hind. Tam. Tjbl. 

The name given in India to a long, flat pod, 
ir legume, containing separate, small, oval, 
lark coloured seeds, considered by native practi- 
ioners a most valuable medicine. In taste it 
omewhat resembles the soap-nut, but is more 
icrid, less bitter, and has a singular pungency, 
t is extensively used in India lor washing the 
iead.— Faulkner. 

(7529) SEMAL KA PHOOL. Flowers of 
lie Bombux heptaphyllum, considered refrigerant. 
—Oenl. Meet. Top. p. 152. 

(7580) SEMECARPUS, a very small and cn- 
irely Indian genus of Plants belonging to the 
latural order Terebinthaceir, of which the name 
s derived from o-n/xelov, a mark, and uapirds, fruit, 
rom the remarkable properly possessed by the 
uice of the fruit, whence it is commonly called 
darking-Nut. The gen us .is characterised by 
uiving polygamous flowers ; calyx 5-clcft ; petals 
> oblong, sessile ; stamens 5 ; disc ureeolar; 
ivary free, sessile, girded by a tumid ring ; 
ityles 3 ; stigmas obtuse, emarginate. Nut 
lompressed, heart-shaped, seated on a depressed 
Jiickened torus. Pericarp hard and thick, con¬ 
taining between the inner and outer layers cells 
full of a corrosive resinous juice.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7531) SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 
Marking Nut Tree. 

Shayng cottay, Tam. | Jadi Chcttoo, Chai bin, 

Bhe’la, ILind j Buum. 

8. Anacardium has long been known for the 
corrosive resinous juice contained in the nut. 
This juice is at first of a pale milk-colour, but 
when the fruit is perfectly ripe it is of a pure 
black colour and very acrid, and in both respects 
resembles that of several other plants of the same 
family, as in the Cashew-Nut, species of Rhus, 
and some of the varnish-trees. The juice is 
employed in medicine by the natives of India, 
and to mark all kinds of cotton cloth. The 
jolour is improved and fixed by a mixture of 
quicklime and water.— Eng. Cyc. This common 
ree is of no value as timber. A considerable quan¬ 
tity of the nuts are exported fronMhe Deckan, 
uid Mysore, as a mordant. The juice is so acrid 
that wood cutters are unwilling tp cut the tree 
intfl after it has been killed^ by ringing the 
jark.— Rohde. Semecatpus anacardium in Pegu is 
i middle-sized j^fe, common in the Pegu and 
rounghoo l^festsi Wood white coloured, adapted 
For fancy work and Cabinet making.— McClel¬ 
land. 

(7532) SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 

The Oil 

Shayng cotty yennai, Tam. | Bhillawan ka tael, Hind. 
Nellajiedie noona, Tsl. ( 

The acrid and vesicating oil which is found 
between the two laminae of the pericarp of the 


SEMN OPITIIECUS. 

marking nut is collected andu?ed, as a preven¬ 
tive against the'; attacks’ <# : ':tfjj*ite ants* and by 
native practitioners in rheumatic and leprous 
affections. By boiling the whole mit not divest¬ 
ed of its pericarp, an oil is also qbt»ined which 
acts as a blister, The preparation or collection 
either of the oil or acrid juice is liable to cause 
much irritation and inflammation of the hands, 
face, &c, of those engaged in the work*— 
M. E. J. 11. 

(7533) SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 
Marking Nut, Malacca Bean. 

The Nut. 


Beladur, Arab. Bellama, Bheola, Hind. 

Gheru, Can. Shayng Cottay, Shayr- 

Bellawane, Bhela, Duk. aiig cottay, Tam. 

Bellama, Guz. Nelhijiedie, Jeedighen- 

Bhallataka, Arushkara, zaloo, Tkl. 

Sans. 

The tree bearing this nut ( Semecarpus Ana¬ 
cardium), is a native of all the mountainous parts 
oflndin. The nuts arc black, smooth, shining, 
and flattened on both sides. The acrid black- 
juice of the nut is employed by the natives exter¬ 
nally to remove rheumatic pains, aches, and 
sprains, by rubbing a little over the affected part. 
It. is also universally used for marking cotton 
cloth, whence its name of marking nut, the co¬ 
lour being improved, and prevented from run¬ 
ning, by being mixed with lime water.— Faulkner. 

(7534) SEMEN CONTRA, INDIAN.— Sa- 
heba —Undeveloped calices of Artemisa judai- 
ca.— Ben. Phar. Semen-contra is a well known 
and much esteemed anthelmintic, especially in the 
round and long worm of children, ( lumbricus 
teres.) The action is heating and stimulant, dose 
lOgrs. to £ a drachm finely powdered, in elec¬ 
tuary with honey, or diffused through milk, and 
taken when the stomach is empty. In infusion 
or decoction the bitterness is quite disgusting ; 
cathartics should either follow or accompany its 
use. The use of moxa, or of actual fire, to the 
surface of the body is a favourite practice in all 
savage and even half civilized nations. In China 
the down of the Artemisia Cliinensis is set on 
fire, and the burning end applied directly to the 
part. In India a red hot gool, or hooka pastille, 
is usually employed, in Italy a small flame 
of hydrogen has been lately tried, and in Ger¬ 
many it is a common practice to place a pavticle 
of phosphorus on the skin, and then ignite it. The 
object in all is to effect counter-irritation, and 
the usual cases in which ii is applied are chronic 
rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, deep seated dis¬ 
eases of the bones, cartilages or liganients. In 
India pools are used by the native empirics for 
almost all diseases, especially for enlargements 
of the spleen and liver. —- O' Sha ughnessy.page 
417. 

(7535) SEMNOPITHECUS, E. Cuvier’s 
name for a genus of Monkeys. The canines are 
much longer than the incisors; head round; facial 
angle more open than that of the Orang’s; face 



SEMNOPITHECUS ENTELLUS. SENNA. 


flat. Limbs very long in proportion to the body; 
anterior tlnimbsvjeiy short. Cheekpouches small 
or null. CailositlU»^ Tail very long and slender. 

•■r ; ' • ■ ■ " 4 l—l ' 6-5 . 

Dental FormulaInciaora, — ; Canines,—. Molar*,—- « S2. 

‘ , 4 , * 1-1 ■ .. 5 -* 

F. Cuvier observes that the caniues are often 
much larger than the rest of the teeth,and conse¬ 
quently than they are here represented. This is 
exemplified in the case of A Mourns. Mr. Ogilbv, 
in his * Natural History of Monkeys,’ alludes 
to the bezoars reported by many travellers to 
exist in the stomachs and intestines of the Asiatic 
monkeys, as confirmatory of Professor Owen ’9 
views ; and adds that the bezoars produced by 
the monkeys of the Malay peninsula, and which 
can scarcely belong to a genus different from 
the JSemnopitheci, are described as being smaller, 
rounder, and more powerful in their qualities 
than those obtained from ruminating animals. 

(7586) SEMNOPITHECUS ENTELLUS, 
the Hoouuman (Houlman of M. Duvaucel) of 
the Hindoos, Lunger of the Hill Tribes. The 
young are remarkable for the disproportionate 
length of the extremities, the deliberate air of their 
movements and the tranquillity ol their eyes and 
physiognomy generally. Face and hands black ; 
body and limbs light gray or straw-colour ; hair 
surrounding the face, and forming a projecting 
bandeau ovsr the eyebrows; a peaked beard 
directed outwards beneath the chin. The co¬ 
lour nlways darker On the loins and along the 
spine, and becoming deeper as the animal ad¬ 
vances in age, till finally the fur, becoming mix¬ 
ed with numerous black hairs, is of a rustv 
brown. The body at the same time becomes 
more developed and muscular, and the animal, 
when at its full size, is 4^ feet from the extremi¬ 
ty of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, which 
is considerably longer than the body, of the same 
colour, and ends in a tuft of hair rather longer 
and darker than the general hue. It is a native 
of Bengal, the Himalayan Mountains, Nepaul, 
and Bootan. This monkey is remarkably 
interwoven with the religion of the country 
where it is found. M. Duvaucel has given 
an interesting account of the careful watch 
which the Bengalees kept over him to pre¬ 
vent his killing this sacred animal, hold¬ 
ing a high place among the thirty millions of 
Indian gods, and to save himself from dying 
within the year, which, according to popular 
l)eliel, is sure to be the fate of one who puts an 
Entellus Monkey to death. He was harangued 
by the Hindoos upon the danger of injuring 
animals which were no other than princes and 
heroes under the operation of the metempsycho¬ 
sis. Unmoved by their eloquence, and eager to 
possess a specimen,he levelled and brought down 
a * princess.’ But the acquisition was dearly 
bought. The ill-fated creature had a young 
one on her back, and, though shot through the 
heart, the mother exhausted her remains of life 


in throwing it into the branches of a neighbour¬ 
ing tree; then fell and expired at the feet of M. 
Duvaucel. It is but just to add that he mourn¬ 
ed over the deed he had done. The remains of 
a species of quadrumanous animal allied to Sent - 
nopit/iecus were found by Captain Cautley and 
Dr. Falconer amongst the fossils discovered by 
them in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik. Hills 
in the north of Iliudoostan. (* Geol. Proc.,’ 
1838.) 

(7537) SEMNOPITHECUS MAURUS, the 
Buding of the Javanese, Lutung utau Maure 
of the Malays and Europeans, Luting of the 
natives of Sumatra. Dr. Horsfietd describes 
this species as being on the whole of a stouter 
make than S. melalophos, and as having more 
robust extremities. One of the specimens in the 
Museum at the India House measures 2 feet 3 
inches from the tip of the nose to the root of the 
tail. The face is regularly circumscribed by hairs, 
which are long, and closely applied to the head ; 
the forehead, which is gradually sloping, is en¬ 
tirely concealed by them. The general facial char¬ 
acter is a flatness above, and a protrusion of the 
maxillae ; but the appearance of the lace differs 
greatly in old and young subjects. Dr. Hors- 
field states that the Budeng, or black species, is 
much more abundant than the red species, or 
Lutung of the Javanese (£. Pyrrhus) ; but the 
latter, both on account of its variety and compa¬ 
rative beauty, is a favourite among the natives. 
“ The ScumopUhectts Mounts ,” he continues, “ is 
found in abundance in the extensive forests of 
Java ; it forms its dwellings on trees, and asso¬ 
ciates in numerous societies. Troops, consisting 
of more than fifty individuals, are often found 
together. In meeting them in the forests it is 
prudent to observe them at a distance. 

(1 538) SEMNOPITHECUS MELALO- 
P1IOS. Brilliant yellow-red above,whitish below ; 
a tuft of black hairs on the forehead in form of 
a bandeau ; face blue. This is the Simpaiofthe 
Malays ; and in this species the great length of 
body and slenderness of the extremities, so cha¬ 
racteristic of the Semnopitheci, are manifested 
in the highest degree. It is found in the forests 
of Sumatra. 

(7539) SENNA. 

Suna, Arab. Boo fcallapo taka, Anas- 

Sana-pat Beng. hunatydivaiu-diva, 

Nilaverie, Cyng. Sans. 

Sene, Fa. Nilavcrei, NilavagUei, 

Sennablater, Ger. Tam. 

Soonamukee.Guz.HiND. Nayla tnngadoo, Nila 

Senna, It. ponna, Ted. 

Cassia, Senna, Lat. 

The leaves of certain species of cassia, C. elon- 
gata; C. acutifolia ; C. lanceolata ; and C. obo- 
vata ; all agree in certain properties ; the odour 
of the leaves is heavy and peculiar, taste bitter, 
nauseous, and glutinous, powder yellowish green. 
At least eight varieties of senna leaf are known 
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in commerce in Europe; 1. The Senna palthe ; 
2. Senna of Sennaar, or Alexandria ; 3. of Tri¬ 
poli ; 4. of Aleppo 5. of Moka ; 6. of Seneg&m- 
bia ; 7. the false or Arguel; 8. the Tinnevelly. 
The Senna palthe is prepared atBouilac, and is 
known to contain 6 parts of the Cassia acutifoiin, 
3 of C. obovata, and 2 of the Cynanchum olcei- 
l'olinm. It is in this variety of the drug that the 
poisonous leaves of Coriaria mvrtifolia have been 
found by M. Dublanc. The Moka senna is 
chiefly cultivated for exportation to India, Where 
it is common in all the bazars. The other 
foreign do not require particular notice. 

The TinuCveuy drug is in species identical with 
the Moka. In Egypt the senna harvest takes 
place twice annually, in April and September ; 
the stalks are cut off with the leaves, dried be¬ 
fore the sun, and then packed with date leaves. 
From all parts of Upper Egypt these packages 
arrive at the entrepot near Boullac, called la 
Palthe, The Palteers are tax agents of the 
Pasha, who has of course a monopoly of this 
trade ; they sort, mix, and adulterate the drug, 
and pass it into commerce through Alexandria. 
— O* Shaughnesty, p. 307. Simmonds says that 
several varieties of Cassia, natives of the East 
are grown for the production of this drug. 
The dried leaves of G. lancvolata or orientalis , 
grown in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, the true 
Mecca senna, are considered the best. In Egypt 
the leaves of Gynanchum Arghel are used for 
adulterating senna. Cassia obovata or 0. senna, 
also a native of Egypt, cultivated in the East 
Indies, as well as in Spain, Italy, and Jamaica. 
It is a perennial herb, one or two feet high. 
In the East Indies there is a variety (G. elongata) 
common about Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Bombay, 
and Agra, &c. Several of this species are com¬ 
mon in the West India islands. The plants, 
which are for the most part evergreens, grow 
from two to fifteen feet high; they delight in a 
loamy soil, or mixture of loam or peat. The 
seed is drilled in the ground, and the only atten¬ 
tion required by the plant is loosening the 
ground and weeding two or three times when it 
is young. The senna leaves imported from 
India are not generally so clean and free from 
rubbish as those from Alexandria. They are 
worth from 20s. to 27s. per cwt. in the Bom¬ 
bay market. The prices are—Alexandria, J£d. 
to 6d. per lb.; East Indian, 2d. to 3d. 
per lb. ; Tinnevelly, 7d. to 9>-d. per lb. 
Senna is collected in various parts of Africa by 
the Arabs, who make two crops annually ; one, 
the most productive, after the rains in August 
and September, the other about the middle "of 
March. It is brought to Boulack, the ptjjj&bf 
Cairo, by the caravans, &c-, from Abyssinia, 
Nubia, and Sennaar, also by the way of Cossier, 
the Bed Sea, and Suez. - The different leaves are 
mixed, and adulterated with; arghel leaves. The 
whole shipments from Boulac to Alexandria, 
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whence it finds its way,to ^Europe, is 14,000 
to 15,500 quintals; Thequant&es imported for 
home consumption were—f ’ v . C --. 

From the East Indies. Other places. Tb&& , 
lbs, lbs.. lbs. 

1838 . 72,576 ...... 69 88. 142,114 

1839 . 110,409 ...... 0,566, v ...174,275 

Iu 1840, 211,400 lbs. paid duty, which is 
now only Id. per lb. In 1848, we imported 
800,000 lbs. from India; in 1849, the total im¬ 
ports were 541,143 lbs. The imports into the 
United Kingdom were, in 1847, 240 tons ; 1848 
402 tons; 1849, 240 tons. Alexandrian senna 
(Cassia acuti/ulia). This species is said by some 
to constitute the bulk of the senna consumed for 
medical purposes in Europe. It is much adul¬ 
terated with the leaves of Oynanchutn Arghel, 
Tiphrosia apollinea, ami Goriaria my rtifolia. 

O. lanceolata and C. ethiopica furnish other 
species of the same article, the greater part of 
the produce of which iiuds its way to India 
through the Bed Sea, Surat, Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta, the imports into Calcutta, in 1849, having 
been 79,-12 lbs. C. obovata furnishes the Alep¬ 
po and Italian drug. At least eight varieties of 
senna leaf are known in commerce in Europe— 

1. the Senna palthe; 2. Senna of Sennaar or 
Alexandria ; 3. of Tripoli; 4. of Aleppo ; 5. of 
Moka ; 6. of Senegambia ; 7. the false or Arghel; 
8. the Tinnevelly. In Egvptthe Senna hurvest 
takes place twice annually, iu April and Septem¬ 
ber ; the stalks arc cut off with the leaves, dried 
beforj the sun, and then packed with date leaves. 
At Boulac, the drug is sorted, mixed, and adul¬ 
terated, and passed into commerce through 
Alexandria. Alexandrian senua, according to 
Mr. Jacob Bell (“ Pharmaceutical Journal,” vol. 

2, p. 63), contains a mixture of two or more 
species of true senna. In consists principally of 
Oassia oborata and G. obtusata, and according to 
some authorities it occasionally contaius G. acu- 
ti/olia. This mixture is unimportant, but the 
Gynanchnm Arjhel , which generally constitutes 
a fifth of the weight ou an average, possesses 
properties differing in some respects from true 
senna, and which render it particularly objec¬ 
tionable. The Tinnevelly senna, that most es¬ 
teemed by the profession, .is known by the size 
of the Inlets, which are much larger than those 
of any q&er variety ; they are also less brittle, 
thimfajr aud larger, and are generally found iu a 
vjafry perfect state, while the other varieties, es¬ 
pecially the Alexandrian, are more or less' broken. 
The leaves of the Cynanchum are similar in form 
to those of the lanceolate senna, but they are 
thicker and stiller, the veins are scarcely visible, 
they are-not oblique at the base, tlieir surface is 
rugose, and the colour grey or greenish drab ; 
their taste is bitter and disagreeable, and they 
are often spotted with a yellow, intensely bitter 
gummo-resiuous incrustation. Being less fragile 
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than the lenllria of Lh» true senna, they afe ittofe 
often : fou4td ent»<e, ;4n»d are very: easily distin¬ 
guishable fi orn the varieties which 'Constitute .true j 
Alexandrian scun a. In their botanical character 
they ate essentially 'different,' being distinct 
leaves, not leaflets, which is the case with ti tie 
aennsL.—Sintmouds. 

v (7540) Senna. A fine specimen of ** Tiune- 
velly senna* 4 , cultivated hear Cape Comorin, was 
noticed as of a superior quality. It is satis¬ 
factory to remark, that senua grown in the South¬ 
ern provinces of the Madras presidency is highly 
esteemed in Britain, and preferred by many to 
all other sorts, as being both cheaper and purer. 

(7541) Senna, Indian, Leaves op Cassia 
ElongaTa. Ben. Tit. 224. 

(7542) Senna lea vet, raised at Dapooree from 
Tiuuevelly Seed, has been found equal to 
the best Arabian Senna.— Spry'* Suggestions p. 
36. Senna leaves, the picking in Guzerat of 
sowings iu August, is made in September: and 
Dr. Burn states that the virtues of the leaf, de¬ 
pend greatly on the time of the picking. — Spry's 
Suggestions, p. 43. 

Senna has been distinctly known only since 
the time of the Arabs ; but they refer to the le¬ 
gumes only, though the leaves have long been 
employed iu the East. There is, however, great 
uncertainty respecting the species of Cassia 
which yield the diffrent commercial varieties. 
This is owing partly to all the Senna countries 
not having been thoroughly explored, and partly 
to species having been formed from imperfect 
specimens, and others from leaves collected out 
of different snmpl> s of the Sennas of commerce. 
The following species seem to be clearly distinct. 
Dr. Royle has changed the name of Forskal’s 
C, lanceolata, in consequence of the great con¬ 
fusion which has arisen from this name having 
been applied by so many authors to the sharp- 
leaved Senna, which is imported in such large 
quantities both from Arabia and Egypt, and to 
which he restricts it. 

1. C. Forskalii (C. lanceolata, For si. and 
hindleg, Fi. Med. p. 259). Leaflets in 4 or 5 
pairs, never more : oblong and either acute or 
obtuse, not at ail ovate or lanceolate, and free 
from downiness even when young; the petioles 
have constantly a small round brown gland a little 
above tbe base. The pods are erect, oblong) 
taperiug to the base, obtuse, turgid, mucronttbs 
rather falcate, especially when young, at which 
time they are sparingly covered with coarse scat¬ 
tered- hairs. (Lindl. /. c.) Collected by Dr. S. 
Fischer in palm-grounds in the valley of Fatme, 
•flowering at the end of February. Forsknl de¬ 
scribes this as being distinguished “ glandule 
supra basin petioli.” It was found by him at 
Surdud and about Mor. It is called Sana by 
the Arabs, and probably yields some of the Ara- 
Uiflff Senna of commerce. 
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! 2. Cassia lanceolata (taken fiom f)V 

Hoyle’s * r Illustrations of Himalayan Bota¬ 
ny.” t. 37.) This is si-bushy annual, of aboui 
2 to 3 feet in height) extremely leafy, and o 
most luxuriant inflorescence in a cnltivated state 
The stems are erect, • round, smooth, a littli 
flexuose towards the apex. The heaves alternate 
abruptly pinnate. The leaflets 5 to 8 pairs, witl 
short petioles, ovnto-acute in the lowei 
and lanceolate-acute in the upper parts >o! 
the plant, “ slightly mucronnlnte ( smooth above, 
rather downy beneath (especially in young leaves) 
with the veins turning inwards. a 

flexuose iutramnrgiual line ; pattenea without 
glands ; stipules softly spinescent, semihastate, 
spreading, minute.” llacemes axillary and ter¬ 
minal, erect, rather longer than the leaves. Ova¬ 
ry linear, downy, falcate, with a smooth recurved 
style. Legumes (3) pendulous, membranous, 
flat, only slightly protuberant over the seeds, 
oblong, sometimes elliptical, nearly straight, 
with t he upper margin a Hi tie curved, tapering 
abruptly towards the base, and rounded at the 
apex, of a brown colour containing from 5 to 8 
white rugose seeds (2), These are figured by 
Gaertuer, ii. t. 146. It is probably the Cassia 
medica of Forsk. p. cxi., and agrees with his 
specimen of “ Senna Mecca; Lohajte inveniebn- 
ttir foliis S —7 jugis, lineari lauceolatis,” p. 85 
of which Forskal states large quantities are yearly 
exported from the district of Abu-atiseh to Jidda. 
This species includes : 

a. Tinnecelly Senna, cultivated by Mr. Hughes 
in t lie south of India ; also that cultivated by 
Dr Royle at Saharunpore. G. lanceolata, Boyle, 
Him. Bot. t. 37. and by Dr. Wight near Madras 
v. fig. 60, B. and spec, in Brit. Mus. It is the 
Cassia officinalis, of Gtert. and Roxburgh, FI. 
Ind. ii. p. 346, which name ought to hove been 
retained or the above C. medica Forsk. instead 
of G. dongata being coined, especially as thn 
was formed from the leaves of a cultivated indiai 
Senna found in commercial samples. It is culti¬ 
vated by Dr. Gibson, near Poona. 

Dr. Burns writes that he lias found the lan¬ 
ceolate Senna wild near Kaira in Guzerat. His 
cultivated specimens, if picked, would form good 
Senna. 

b. C. lanceolata of most authors. O. acutifolia 
Hayne. ix- t. 41, Nees and Kberm. t. 345. St. 
W -Church PI. 3 1 * as C. Senna. These btst 
iip»setd^£he form of Alexandrian Senua (v. 60. 
•A. **4 small leaf), and specimen in Brit. Mua. 
from Senaar. ( Kolschy .) It is found in the 
valleys of the desert to the south and east of 
Syene or Assouan, and collected for the trade to 
Cairo forming 3-.*>ths of Alexandrian Senna. 

c. G. acutifolia , called of Delile, Esenbeck 
and Eberm. t. 346. (fig. 60. c ) The leaflets are 
narrower and more taperiug towards the a.,ex 
than the foregoing as might be expected in poor¬ 
er soil and drier climate. Some of the Indian 
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specimens in Dr. Bottler’s Herbarium closely been cultivated in ltaljr JjStyte d* Italic), and 
rgsimble' this Variety ; also African ' specimens forms 3-1 Oths of Alexandifiaa Senna. 
from Tajowta to the south of tbe Straits of Bib- This species is very iftistinct, in Rs obtuse 
el-MAiideb. obovate leaves and crested legumes, from 1 the 

Dr. Koyle is unable to distinguish these by preceding actite-leayed S^edieS. C, ohtnsa Roxb s 
any permanent characters, nor dried Senna-leaves was probably described from yoting legumes, as 
cultivated at Saharunpore from good specimens Dr. Boyle, like Dr. Lindley, has compared good 
of Bombay Senna (that is, ordinary Indian Senna) specimens from Mysore with others from Africa, 
imported into England from India: nor these from Th e obtusata (fig 80 H.) of Hftyne does not seem 
Sana Mukki^e nt him by Dr. Malcolmson from to differ sufficiently from his C. obovata (fig 60, 
Aden, and which he states are “ the produce of »•) It is possible, however, that there are two 
Africa, but in appearance exactly resemble the very similar species in Africa. Mr II. Grant, 
Arabian Sjm^., In the market both are sold as late of the India House, has favoured Dr. Hoyle 
one kind, altl bring the same price.” with a specimen in flower, collected by him in 

_. , _ r ... February at Phil®, which has upon it both obo- 

3. C. ovata of Merat, Diet, de Mat. Med. va tc (h.) leaflets and some which are ovate and 
b. Cl3. O. athiopica, Guibourt. Is probably a acute ) t Lieut. Wellsted’s collection contains 
distinct species, as it is said to have a gland at a specimen from the coast of Arabia, of which 
the base of the petiole and auother between each t|, e leaflets are obtuse, elliptic, and hairy. 

pair of leaflets. 1 he leaflets are in 3 to 5 pairs, The Sennas of commerce may be arranged as 
exactly oval acute, slightly pubescent below ; the follows. 

follicles are thin, pale yellow coloured, l-3rd i. "tinnevelly Senna, first cultivated in 
smaller than those of C. obovata. It is said to ,i,e district of that name, in 12° of N. lat. by 
be found both in Nubia and Fez/.an, and to fur- ti)e j ate Mr. Hughes, from seed probably obtain- 
nish exclusively the Sentia of Tripoli, Sene de 
Tripoli. It is extremely like a variety of C. lan- 
ceolata. The figure of C. Senna in Stevenson 
and Cliutchil, Med. Bot. t. 3<>, quoted by Dr. 

Pereira ns representing this plant, is referred to 
by Dr. Lindley as a good representation of (’. 
acutifolia of Delile. But Merat and De Lens 
say of it : “ Nous ne le cminaissons que par les 
fruits qu’on en voit dans la commerce.” M. Gui¬ 
bourt calls it O. atheopica ; but instead of refer¬ 
ring to C. lanceolata of Calladon, PI. xv. f. c 
as representing this species, lie says that it is 
exactly represented by the Sene de Nubie of 
Nectoux, pi. 2 

4. C. obovata Golladon . llayne, ix. 42. Nccs 
and Eberm. 347. Diffuse herbaceous plant. 

Leaves equally piunate, glandless. Leaflets 4-6 
pairs (somewhat villous, Itoxb.) obovate, obtuse, 
but slightly mucronate, unequal at the base, the 
terminal pair more cuneatc and larger. Stipules 
triangular, narrow, and tapering, rather stiff and 
spreading. Flowers yellow, in racemes. Bracts 
ovate, cordate, acuminate, concave, single-flower¬ 
ed. Legumes broad, membrauous, smooth, 
lunate in shape, rounded at each end, with an pore, and found them effective as a purge, aud 
elevated crest over each side on both valves, go^ operating without producing inconvenient nausea 
is to form an interrupted ridge along the middle or griping, Mr. Twining, after trying them iu 
if each valve. Seeds 6 to 8, wedge-shaped, ru- forty-five cases in the General Hospital nt Cal- 
jose as in 0. lanceolata —A native of Africa, ruttn, says, in his report to the Medical Board : 
Tom Senegal (Bf.de Senegamhie) to the Nile; “ From these trials. 1 am disposed to consider 
bund in Pczznri by Dr. Oudney ( R . Brown), in the Senna now under trial equal to the best I 
Rgypt from Cairo to Assouan, Nubia: found in have ever seen.” 

lie Adel country near Sultalli (Mis*io« to ALgs- Madras Senna. Senna is now imported also 
nnia) ; Desert of Suez ; Syria ; dry parts of from Madras, the product of that, Presidency. 
India, as Kairn (Bums) ; Guzerat,Dekkan {Col., In 1343-44,1 find 11,536 lbs. were exported 
Sykes), near Delhi, and Valley of Rungush, near, to this country, having been previously imported 
Peshawar (Falconer) ; high dry uncultivated into Madras from Tinnevelly,where it is cultivated 
ands of M\sore (Roxburgh. Wight). It has by the natives, and is of the same nature as^Mr. 
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ed from Am bin or picked out. of Sana Mukki , as 
was done by Dr. Itoyle when he cultivated Sen¬ 
na at Saharunpore. (v. llirnal. Bot. p. 186, 
t, 37, and Trans Med. Soc. of Calcutta, v. p. 
433). That author also grew Senna from Tinni- 
velly seed sent to him by Sir C. since Lord Met¬ 
calfe ; but he did not find the smallest differ¬ 
ence between the two when grown in the same 
situation. The Tinnevelly Senna is well-grown 
and carefully picked ; the leaflets are of a fine, 
rather lively green colour; thin, but large, being 
from one to two incites in length, truly lanceo¬ 
late. This kind is “ highly esteemed in 
Britain, and is quickly displacing all the other 
sorts in Edinburgh, and many other cities 
in Britain.” (Christison.) Dr. A. T. Thomson 
says of it, it is mild in operation, certain as a 
purgative, and operates without griping. It is 
now cultivated bv Mr. Hughes’ successor. 

Saharunpore Senna , the same kind of Senna 
cultivated at Saharunpore, differed only in the 
leaflets being smaller, as might be expected from 
the more northern latitude (30°). These Dr. 
Royle prescribed in the hospitals at Saharun- 
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Hughes’ Senna, though not so well grownnor 
so carefully picked. Dr. Cbristisou says of it 
the leaflets are longer than those of Bombay SfO* 
na, and not so tnper-poiuted, but otherwise, differ 
ouly iu being better preserved, and being more 
active, are more esteemed. 

Dr. Searle, iu a communication to the India 
House, sps pf this Senna, that “ now furnished 
totbe profession of the Madras Government is 
in mjr experience quite as good as the Alexandri¬ 
an,” “ every leaf of the Indian being of the gen¬ 
uine spear-shaped species.” 

2. Bombay or Common Indian Senna, 
8utia Mukki of the natives, is first imported into 
Bombay from the Arabian Gulf: 

319,728 lbs. in 1837 39. 570,126 lbs. in 1838-39. 

lie-exported to (treat Britain, 202,084 lbs. in 1838-8y. 

That this Senna, forms a large, if not the 
largest proportion of what is consumed iu this 
country, is not only evident from the above im¬ 
portation, but also from a comparison with the 
whole quantity ol‘ the other Senna imported, as 
given by JDr. Pereira. 

1838. 1S19. 

From East Indies 72,570 lbs. I 110,109 lbs. 
From ot her places 09,538 ,, | 03,700 ,, 

Some of this Senna is no doubt, produced in 
Africa, as stated above by I)r. Malcolmson ; a 
good deal of it in Arabia, probably by Cassia 
lanceolata, and some perhaps by C. Forslcalii. 
The leaflets are thin, lanceolate, usually entire, 
about an inch or an inch and a half iu length, 
narrower than either the Tinnevelly or Sahanm- 
pore Senna, probably from growing in a poorer 
soil and drier climate. They are of a pale green 
colour, often with dark brown coloured leaflets 
intermixed, also some pods, and many leafstalks, 
with occasionally oilier impurities. The good 
specimens of this Senna are, however, of excellent 
quality, and its commercial and medical value 
would be much increased, if the finest leaflets 
were picked out. It is in constant use in hospi¬ 
tal practice in India, and generally highly approv¬ 
ed of. 'Dr. Royle prefers them fox all purpos¬ 
es to the following kind as found in commerce. 

3, Alexandrian Senna is an excellent 
kind, when the genuiue lance-shaped leaflets 
have been picked out; but that commonly em¬ 
ployed in England is a mixed and very im¬ 
pure kind, being made up of the leaflets, much 
broken, of C. lanceolata and of C. obovatu, with 
some pods and broken leaf-stacks, and also with 
leaves of other plants. It should be used only 
after having been carefully picked, as directed in 
the E. P. Picked Alexandrian Senna is of a 
pale green colour, with a faint smell. The leaf¬ 
lets are broad-lonceplate, the two sides unequal; 
they are thicker and shorter than the Indian Sen¬ 
nas. 

The lanceolate Senna of Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and -Senaar, yields two crops annually, the plants 
befhg cut down iu spring and autumn, dried in 


the, sun, wheix the leaves are stripped off, packed 
in bales, and sent to several entrepots, and finally 
to Botilac in the vicinity of GaiiKL Of the lan¬ 
ceolate Senna fire parts are hete mixed with three 
parts of the leaflets of C. obovatu , brought from 
other parts of Egypt and even ” flora. Syria, and 
also with leaves (ttco parts) of Cynanchttm Aryel. 
This mixed Senna is that exported from Alexan¬ 
dria. On the Continent a further addition is 
made of the leaves of Oolutea arbwbscens and of 
Coriaria myrtifolia. 

Dr. Pereira states that, “ under the name of 
heavy senna he has met with aryel ><§(RtV£?, which 
were sold at a higher price than ordinary senna,” 
and Dr. Christison mentions what indeed may 
often be seen, that is, Argel leaves left intermix¬ 
ed even in what is called Picked Alexandrian 
Senna. This Senna is often called “ Sene de la 
Pall he.” 

4. Tripoli Senna, is brought from Fezznn 
to Tripoli. This has t he general appearance of 
Alexandrian Senna, but is less esteemed, though 
it is a more pure Senna, probably because the 
leaflets are more broken down, and all the leaf¬ 
stalks have not been removed. The leaflets are 
shorter and less pointed than in lanceolate Senna 
—indeed, more ovate ; hence this Senna is said 
to be produced bv C. ovata (mthiopica) ; but 
it also contains leaflets of C. obovata, which spe¬ 
cies was found in Fezzau by Dr. Oudnev. 

5. Aleppo Senna is now seldom imported 
into Great Britain. It consists of the leaflets of 
C. obovata, as do some other kinds, such as Ita¬ 
lian Senna. Dr. Ainslie says that, the obovate 
was the only kind of Senna met with in India, 
meaning the Peninsula of India ; for it is not 
met with in the Bengal Presidency ; nor, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Searle, is it used in that of Madras 
at the present day. It is less effective as a pur¬ 
gative, and apt to create nausea and griping. 

Adulteration. Commercial Senna is prepared 
for use by picking out the leaflets, and rejecting 
the leaf stalks, also extraneous matter, as dust, 
date-stones, &c., as well as the leaves of the other 
plants. The legumes, however, possess the 
cathartic properties of the leaves to a considera¬ 
ble extent, and were alone used by the original 
Arabs ; and, there is no reason to believe that the 
stalks are iney|. The most important adultera¬ 
tions are, however, tlis leaves of other plants. 
Those of the Aryel (d.) may be distinguished by 
being lanceolate, equal on the two sides of the 
midrib, thick, leathery, and paler. They operate 
very dubiously as a cathartic, but occasion grip¬ 
ing and protracted sickness. ( c .) Those of 
Tephrosia Apollinea (f.) are obovate downy, 
and the veins proceed transversely from the 
midrib to each margin of the leaf without form¬ 
ing a marginal vein. The leaves of Coluta arbo- 
rescens, or Bladder Senna, are ovate, but 
equal at the base. Those of Coriaria myrtifolia 
(e.) are astringent, usually broken down, and 
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marked on each side of the midrib with a strong that close observation durp»g ; bpt weather would 
latcfttl nerve. As the systematic adulteration prove that other leguniinQns y |>}ant6 possess this 
•of Senna in Egypt with the leaves of other plants property. Another family of plants that exhibit 
is olijectionable, and lias been so noticed by the sensation when touched or stimulated is Oxali- 
Pharinaceutical Society, the most efficient method dacea. The Oxalit seasitiva, called by De 
<»f stoppings! would be to purchase only the Candolle on. account of■ its sensitive projunfits 
pure African and Arabian Sennas which coin* to Eiophytnm, has long been kuownta possess 
ns by Bombay, instead of (unless it has been this property. Averrkoa bilimdinudA.caruM- 
picked) that which is called Alexandrian from bola are both plants belonging t oOxalidacivr, 
its place oftfljport (o. P. J, ii. p. 63.) In India and have been described by travellers, as pos- 
a good substitute f«<r Senna is afforded by Hat sessiug the property of folding their leaves pit 
Sttna.{v. Composite.) — Hoyle, p. 361. tiie application of a stimulus. Bat it is not 

(7548) . SENSITIVE PLANTS is a term only in these species that this property resides, 
commonly Applied to those species of plants for Professor Morren of Liege has observed 
that possess the property of visibly moving it to occur more or less in all the specks 
their leaves when they are touched or otherwise of the genus Oxalit His observations were 
stimulated. This term is not applied generally first made on the ( sails striela. which, if hit 
to plants in which any movements can be ob smartly on a warm day, will contract its leaves 
served ; for the power of moving under the in- and assume a position a3 in the ordinary sleep 
11 ueuce of certain external stimulants is a very of the leaves of these plants. He has also ob- 
general property of the tissues of plants, and es- served the same movements in O. Ace to sell a 
pecially of the flowers. There are n great number and 0. cornicnlnta, and many extra-European 
of species of plauts of various families, that pos- species. The movements in these plauts consist 
sess the power of moving tin ir leaves under the in the folding up of their leaves, so that the two 
influence of a slight touch ; that which is best halves of the leaf approach each other by their 
known is a plant belonging to the order l.cgnmi- superior surface. The midrib is also slightly 
7 ioscp, called Mimosa pndica. It is a native of bent, so that its inferior surface presents a con- 
tropical climates in moist districts, where it, is vexitv ; and the petioles of the leaflets bend 
exposed to a temperature of between 70° and downwards, so that the leaf, when irritated, fte- 
80° Fulir. It is in its native districts where its comes dependent. (Morren, ‘ Notes sur I’Kx- 
excitability is seen to the greatest perfection, citabilite et le Mouvemcnt des Feuilles oliez les 
A knock upon the ground at a short distance Oxalis,’ in the 6th volume of the ‘ Bulletins de 
from the plant is sufficient to produce an iriflu- 1’Academic Itoynle de Bruxelles.’) In the fa- 
eiice on the leaves ; and Von Marlins says, that mily IJroseracea, or Sun-Dews, are some plants 
at Hio Janeiro the falling of horses’ feet bv the which exhibit a considerable amount of irritabi- 
way is sufficient to set whole masses of Mimosas lily. The leaves of Dioaveu mnscipnla, or Ve¬ 
in motion. When in England, the motions of nus’ Fly-Trap have the remarkable property of 
the plant are always best displayed in high contracting upon insects that may happen to 
temperatures. The movements are not alone alight upon their surface. None of the Sun- 
produced by mechanical irritants, for if various Dews inclose insects in their leaves in this 
corrosive substances, ns bichloride of mercury, manner, but the surface of their leaves is 
sulphuric acid, caustic potash, &c., are applied covered with long hairs, which secrete a viscous 
to the knots of the joints, the same phenomena matter. When anv insect settles upon the leaf, 
are observed. The removal of the plant t o a it is entangled with the viscous secretions; ami 
higher temperature will produce the same result, before it has time to escape, the hairs exhibit a 
as well as exposing it ton lower temperature considerable degree of irritability, and curving 
or a draught of cold air. They are destroyed round, pin the animal down on the surface of 
by the application of chloroform and other the leaf. Other instances of vegetable irritabi- 
nnnestlietic agents. Besides the Mimosa pndica lity occur in the Herberts vulgaris, Mimulus, and 
. there are several other species belonging to this Stylidinm. — Eng. Cgc. 
genus that possess the same property, though (754+) SEPJADiE (Vf«), a family of Ce- 
not in so remarkable a degree. Amongst them phalopodous Mollusca, including the forms which 
may be named Sensiliva, M. viva, M. casta, are ordinarily known under the name of Cuttle- 
M. asperata , Af. guadrivakis, M. perttambucana, Fishes. Dr. Leach divided the group of Cuttles 
M. pigra, M. hum ills, M. pelt a la, M. dormiens. into two families, the Octopods and the Deca- 
Species of other genera of the same natural pods. The forms belonging to the first division 
order Legummosa exhibiting these movements are described under the article Octopoda. 
are Smithia sensitive, Akchynomem Indica, A3. (7545) The Ikcapoda are thus defined. Un- 

ptmila, and Desmanthus slolonifer. The locust der this division are placed the Teuthida, or Ca- 
tree when its branches are roughly shaken closes lamaries, and the true Sepiada, or Cuttle-Fishes, 
up its leaves, and the same has been observed properly so called. 

of Gleditschia Iriacaniha , and it is probable (7546) Sepioteutkis (De Blainville). - , 
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(7547) S. Sepiac&t. This species is figured 
iu the article Cephalopoda under the name of 
Sepia officmaUal to which however it bears a 
very close external resemblance, So close indeed 
that authors generally place it immediately 
before that species* Thirteen species of the 
genus Sepioteutki s hare been described. They 
are inhabitants of the West Indies, the Cape, 
the Red Sea, Java, and Australia. 

(7548 ) Lolitfopii* (Lnm.) There are eight 
species 6f this genus found in the North Sea, At¬ 
lantic, Mediterranean, India, •Japan* and the 
South Seas* 

(7549) Ongchoteutkis (Lichtenstein). 

There arc about six species of Ongchoteuthis 
found in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
od&ans. 

(7550) Sepia (Lam.)—Animal with an oblong 
depressed body, with two narrow lateral fins 
extending its whole length ; mantle free at its 
anterior margin; the aeetabula supported by 
horny hoops with the margin entire or very 
minutely denticulated. 

(7551) Sepia officinalis. This is the Com¬ 
mon Cuttle-Fish, so well known on our coasts, 
and whose shell is so often thrown up by the 
waves on the beach. The ink (nigrro succus 
loliginis) is common to this and other species 
of cephalopods. This fluid is not only ejected ■ 
as a defence to colour the water in order to 
favour the escape of the animal, as was wi 11 
known to the ancients (Oppian, ‘ llalient.,’ iii. ; 
Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ ix. 2‘J), but as a direct 
means of annoyance. That the juice was used 
by that, ancients as ink is evident from many 
passages : we content ourselves with a reference 
to that above given, and to the lines in the 
graphic description of the idler by Persius., 
(‘Sat.* iii., liu. 10, et seq.) The flesh of the 
naked cephalopods was rather esteemed of old, 
as it is indeed now in Italy and other countries. 
Aristotle declares that these animals are in the 
highest season when pregnant, and those who 
wish to taste a cuttle-fish sausage, will find 
a receipt for making that savoury viand in 
Atheuseus. Mr. F. D. Bennett states that 
the Fe, or Cuttle-Fish, is considered a luxury 
by all classes of the Sandwich Islanders 
and that when fresh and well cooked it is an 
excellent food, and in consistence and flavour 
not nnlike the flesh of a lobster’s claw. (‘ Nar¬ 
rative of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe,’ 
London, 1840.) 

(7552) SERENGE, a Dyeing Seed. 

(7558) SERGE. A quilted woollen cloth, 
made in Devonshire and ether parts of England. 
— Faulkner. 

(7554) SERISSA. Acacia Sertbsa. In 
China, the Serissa is cultivated around flower beds 
and parterres like the box.— 1Fortune. 

(7555) SERON. A kind of package, formed of 
pieces of wood, fastened with hides.— Faulkner 


SESAMUM. 

(7556) SEROONAVALPOO. A drug. 

(7557) SERPENTINE, a rock regaling 
whose origin geologists have differed.. It is 
described as an irregularly oyer lying mass in 
the Lieard district of Cornwall, as a dyke at 
Portsoy, and as nodular aggregations iu the 
granite of Aberdeenshire*. The relation in which 
it stands to Diallage Rock (a compound of dial- 
lage and felspar) is very intimate, both in the 
Alps* in the Shetland Isles, ar.d in Cornwall. 
In fact the composition of these rows is scarcely 
more different than may be seen betweeu 
largely crystallised and fine-grained greenstone. 
Serpentine is a very handsome stone when polish¬ 
ed. Beautiful specimens from Cornwall, and 
other parts of England and Ireland, may be 
seen in the Museum of Economic Geology, Lon¬ 
don. When mixed with limestone it constitutes 
the Verd-Antique Marble. It does not wear 
well, although at first it receives a fine polish. 
Chromic iron is usually found disseminated 
through it. Dr. Jackson of America has shown 
that Kp«om salts er sulphate of magnesia may 
be profitably manufactured from Serpentine. 
— To ml in-sun. One species called noble ser¬ 
pentine, green and translucent, is valued 
as an ornamental stone, (ft'atenlon^k —J Faulk¬ 
ner. Precious serpentine exists in the liook- 
lioong valley, north-west of Ava, whence it is 
exported to China, and brought into the southern 
parts of the empire, but it has not yet beeu dis¬ 
covered in the Tenns3t*riin provinces.— Mason. 

(75 5 8 ) S Ell It AN US, a genus of Fishes be¬ 
longing to tbe family Pervidte. It has a single 
elongated dorsal fin, the rays of the anterior 
portion spinous, the other flexible ; brancliioste- 
gous rays 7 ; small teeth in both jaws on the 
palatine bones and the vomer, some elongate! 
teeth among the smaller ones \ cheeks and oper¬ 
culum covered with small scales ; preoperculum 
serrated ; operculum ending in two or three 
flattened points projecting backwards.— Eng. 
Ogc. 

(7559) SERRATULA ANTHELMINTIC A. 

Worm Saw-wort Somraj, Him). 

Somrnj Grows wild in Kotah.— Q-enl. Med. 
'Pop. p. 206. 

(7560) SEllRURIA. Proteace.e. This ge¬ 
nus of plants require the same treatment as the 
Pro tea. —Riddell. 

(7561) SESAMUM (Zv<r*u»»), a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Sesamacea 
sometimes called Pedalinea , containing only few 
genera and species. It is distinguished by hav¬ 
ing a 5-parted calyx ; corolla with a short tube ; 
bell-shaped throat; and the limb quinquifid, 
somewhat bilabiate. Stamens 4, didynamous, 
with the rudiments of a fifth stamen ; stigma 
bilaraellate ; capsule oblong, 4-celled, 2-valved ; 
seeds numerous. The species, though now culti¬ 
vated in many countries, are supposed to have 
beeu originally natives of India. They form 
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SESAMUM ORIENTALE. 

annual plants, with opposite and alternate leaves, 
ah^t axillary solitary flowers. The species are 
by tome considered to be five in number, that is, 
S. orientate, S. Indibum, S. luteum, S. laciniatum, 
with S. radiattm , said to be a native of Guinea. 
Others consider them all to be varieties of one 
species. These are cultivated in various coun* 
tries, but especially in India, Egypt, and 
Syria. They have also been taken to the 
West Indiesf where the plant is called Banglo 
and Oil-Plaut. Sesamum seeds are some¬ 
times added to broths, frequently to cakes by 
the Jews, and likewise in the East.— Eng. Cgc. 
l)r. Wight gives Sesatnum laciniatum and pros¬ 
tratum and Voigt gives S. Orientate with a va¬ 
riety. There seems, however, to have been con¬ 
siderable confusion arising from various names 
having been given to varieties of the same plant, 
vise: the S. Orientale of Roxburgh, to which we 
adhere, taking Voigt’s Botanical names and 
Roxburgh’s description. 

(7502) SESAMUM ORIENTALE, Boxb 
Ft. Ind. Vul. III. p. ICO. Sesamum indicum, 
Linnaeus. S. Trifoliatum, Mill. diet. No. 3 
S. Luteum, Retz. S. Laciniatum, Wiild. 

Roghcn, Pkrs, 

Til*, Sans. 

Novu, Tki.tn 


Schitelu, RiiEKnr.. 

Jttftrafioy, wiutv*. 

Black seeds, KaL til, white 
seeds, Stiffed til. Hind. 

Duhti, Arab. 

The Oil. 


Giugellie, Engmsh, 


Nal ennai, Tam. 

Munchie Noonav, Tel. 

Meetha Til ka tel. Hind. 
Jit-itch, Arab. 

The Heed. 


Aleeta tel: Til ka-tel, 
Guz Hind. 

Kurit Scliuk, Peas. 


Sumsum, „ 

Bareek Til, Duk. 

Wull ellu, also, Ellu, 

Can. 

Teel, Jingelly, Guz. Hind 
Kunjed, Pkrs. 

An annual plant growing 


Taila, Sans. 
Benjuni, Sumatra. 
Yellow, Tam. 
Kootvelloo, Tam. 
Nowoolo, Tkl. 


all over India, but 


cultivated in Egypt, the Levant, West Indies 
mid South America.— Voigt. This species or 
variety is by far the most generally cultivated 
in the warmer parts of Asia. It is annual and in 
a good soil grows generally to be about three or 
four feet high. Roxburgh never found it in a wild 
state, ( Ro&b.), but Dr. Riddell tells us that in the 
Dekhan, the Sesamum Orientale or Gingelie 
Plant is a common plant springing up in waste 
places, and flowing towards the close of the 
rains. —SiflWeW.Roxburgh states that his figure of 
this plant, called Sesamum imlicum by Linnaeus, 
is the Krishna til of tlie Hindoos, which Roxburgh 
regards a variety of his S, Orientale. It is larger, 
more ramous, the stem and branches tinged with 
a rusty reddish coldtir, the leaves a darker green 
but in form and structure the same. The flow¬ 
ers are deep tinged with red and seed of a 
darker colour. Great difference, however, ap¬ 
pears, in the seed and harvest time, Sesamum 
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Orientale being sown in Bengal in February, and 
the crop got in three months afterwards, so that 
the dues and the little remaiiiing moisture of the 
earth, are the only sources of humidity by which 
it can benefit, as. this is generally a period of 
drought. Sesamum indicum is sown on high 
places, about the beginning of the rains, June, 
and the crop cut down in September.—JZoB- 
burgh. It will be seen from the above that 
there are two spiecies or strongly marked varieties 
of this plant, under cultivation. It may be said 
indeed, that the Resamum is extensively cultivated 
in Southern Asia, for the oil, which is expressed 
from the seeds which are slightly ovnl r small, taste¬ 
less and inodorous, and that there are two kinds 
distinguished, blach and white or yellow, which 
possess the same properties, and in commerce are 
met with both in a mixed and separate state. 
Gingelly seed is largely exported to England and 
France, but in India, this oil is perhaps consum¬ 
ed by the natives ol India to a greater extent 
than any other and is second only to cocoanut 
oil in its importance as an article of commerce. 
It is extensively cultivated throughout the whole 
of the Madras Presidency, mid has been exported 
from Madras as follows. 


Qr. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 


Yc*rs 181-7-48, 

17,518. ..R* 100,134 
Yc«rs 18-1-9 50. 

1,4-4,125 Ks. 299,412 
Years 1851-52. 
1,09,114 Ks 302,559 


Gingelly Seed. 


Year 1848-49. 

Qr. 8,594.Rs. 1,02,726 

Years 1850 51. 

Cwt. 2,27,779...lls 4,37 185 
Years 1852-53. 

Cwt. 2.61613... Us. 5,31,664 


Gl. 

Gl. 

Gl. 


Year 1847-48. 

19,520.Rs. 14.7GG 

Year 1849-50. 

52,721.Rs. 3G 294 

Year 1851-52. 
46,196.Rs. 20,722 


Gingelly Oil. 


Year 1848-49. 

Gl. 14086.Rs. 11,535 

Year 1850-51. . 

Gc. 77,232.Rs. 48,605 

Year 1852-63. 

Gl. 72,607.Rs. 43 608 

Of the gingelly seed exported from Madras 
in 1852-53, the United Kingdom received 
cwt. 12.713—Ceyh>n, cwt. 590—France, cwt. 
2,87,225—Pogue, cwt. 741—Bombay, cwt, 113 
—Malacca, cwt. 33 and Travancore, cwt: 148. 
Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) exported in 
the same year—gals. 42,043 were shipped to 
the United Kingdom—gals. 2,963 to Ceylon— 
gnls. 4,232 to Mauritius and Bourbon—• 
gals. ] 9,698 to Pegue—gals. 46 to Bengal— 
gals. 27 to the French (Indian) ports, and 
gals. 3,593 to Malacca. 

Mode of preparation .—The great dispa¬ 
rity of color observed in the specimens of 
this oil is to be attributed to the mode 
of preparation. The method sometimes adopt¬ 
ed is that of throwing the fresh seeds, with¬ 
out any cleansing process, into the common 
mill, and expressing in the usual 
oil thus becomes mixed with a large 
of the coloring matter of the epidermis of the 
seed, and i$ neither so pleasant to the eye, 
nor so agreeable to the taste, as that obtained 
by first repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
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water, or by boiling them for a short time, 
until the whole of the reddish brown color¬ 
ing matter is removed, and the seeeds have 
become perfectly white. They are then dried 
in the sun, and the oil expressed as usual. This 
process yield* 40 to 44' per cent, of a very pale 
straw colored sweet smelling oil, an excellent 
substitute for olive oil. 

Uses ,—*In India, it is chiefly used in cook¬ 
ery, in anointing the person, for making 
soap, and for burning in lamps. In Eng¬ 
land, it is chiefly 4 used for the manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for 
which it is better suited than cocoanut oil, owing 
to the lower temperature at which it congeals. 
Price .—Value in England (January 1855) 
4547JO per ton. In different parts of the Madras 
Presidency the price of this oil varies from 
Rs. 1 5 0 to Rs. 6 0 0 per mnund of 251bs 
In S. Arcot it is procurable at Rs. 27 12 5 per 
candy. The prices per maund of this oil, at the 
undermentioned stations, for the quarter ending 
Slst October 1854, were as follows. 


Arcot. Rs. 8 6 0 

Bangalore,.. 3 7 3 

Bellary. 3 2 0 

Berhampore.. 2 8 0 

Cannanore, .. 8 0 0 

Cnddapah,.. 2 13 0 

Jaulnah.„ 2 6 0 

Jubbulpore,. 15 0 

Madras. 3 14 0 

Masulipatam,.... „ 8 9 0 


Madura,.R9. 5 8 

Mangalore. 4 1 

Nagpore.. 1 12 

Palamcotta, . 4 12 

Paulghaut,. 3 7 

S&raulcotta,.. 2 10 

Secunderabad,... „ 2 3 
Trichinopoly, 4 1 

Vellore..„ 3 14 

Vizagapalam,... „ 3 2 


11 


Second sort Gingelly Oil, erroneously called 
“ Rape,” (Kharasanee yelloo), is obtained from 
the red seeded variety.—This oil differs but little 
from the one above mentioned. In Tanjore, it is 
procurable at Rupees 3 0 0 per mauud. 

The following particulars concerning the two 
varieties of plant, yielding this important oil 
have been furnished by F. Copleston, Esq., 
Rajabmundry. 

First sort Gingelly. The gingelly seed par 
excellence is the produce of the plant, which 
is sown in the month of March, alter the 
rice crop, and is irrigated twice, once at 
sowing, and once afterwards. The seed which 
is black , and is called 1st sort gingelly, 
from the fact of its yielding the largest per cent- 
age of oil, ripens in May, and sells at the rate of 
Rs. 60 per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained 
from both varieties, sells at the same price, viz. 
Rs. 2 14 6 to 3 per maund of 25 lbs. according 
to quality. 0 

Second sort Gingelly is sown in June, and 
produces a red seed. The plant although a 
little larger resembles in most respects the for¬ 
mer, it has, however, a somewhat logger lenf, and 
the flower , differ* a shade or two in color. A 
ewidy of 50C lbs. of this seed sells at Rs. 57 8 0. 
The, price of t|xe oil is the same as that of gingel¬ 
ly. This seed has of late been exported to 
France, in consequence of which the present 
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price is double what it wax three years ago.— 

M.JS.o/\Si5. . 

It will have beep seen that of this small 
annual plant there are two varieties or ac¬ 
cording to some, species. Sesamum orien¬ 
tate, the common sort; and S, indicum, a 
less robust kind, cultivated at . a differ¬ 
ent season, both natives of Southern Asia.' S. 
indicum bears a pole purple flower, and 
S. orientate has a deep red blossom. It is the 
latter which is chiefly gvown in the Pen¬ 
insula, and the seeds afford the Gingelly 
oil or til ka tael already extensively known 
in commerce in the East. The expressed 
oil is as clear and sweet as that from al¬ 
monds, and probably the Beheus oil used in 
varnish, is no other. It is called, by the Arabs 
Siriteth,” and the seed, “benuie” seed, in 
Africa. 

S. orientate is grown in the West Indies 
under the name of “ wanglo.” It is said to 
have been first brought to Jamaica by the Jews 
as an article of food. 1,050 bags of gingelly, 
til, or sesame seed, were imported into Liver¬ 
pool, in 1849, from the East, South America, 
and Africa, for expressing oil and 3,7l 0 bags in 
I 850. There are two kinds of seed, jight and 
dark, and it is about the same size as mustard 
seed, only not round. 

A hectare of land in Algeria yields 1475 kilo¬ 
grammes of seed, which, estimated at 50 cents 
the kilogramme, amounts to 737 francs, whilst the 
cost of production is only 259 francs, leaving a 
profit of 478 francs (nearly £20). The oil obtain¬ 
ed from this seed is inferior to good olive oil, but is 
better adapted for the mannfaciure of soap. Tins 
plant is not unlike hemp, but the stalk is cleaner 
and semitransparent. The flower also is so gaudy, 
that a field in blossom looks like a bed of flor¬ 
ist’s flowers, and its aromatic fragrance does not 
aid to dispel such delusion. It flourishes most 
upon land which is light and fertile. The fra¬ 
grance of the oil is perceptibly weaker when ob¬ 
tained from seed produced on wet, tenacious 
soils. A gallon of seed seems to be the usual 
quantity sown upon an acre. 

In Bengal, S. orientate is sown during February 
and the crop harvested at the end of May ; but 
S. indicum is sown on high, dry soil, in the early 
part of the rains of June, and the harvest occurs 
in September. 

About Poonah it is sown in June and har¬ 
vested in November. 

In Nepaul two crops are obtained annually) 
one is sown as a first crop in April and May, 
anti reaped in October and November; the other 
as an autumn crop, after the upland rise in August 
and September, and reaped inNovember and I>c- 
cember. In Mysore, after being cut it is stacked 
a week, then exposed to the sun for three days, 
but gathered into heaps at night; and between 
every two days of such drying, it i s kept, a day 
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in the heap. By tlii$ process, the pods burst 
and shed tlieir seeds without tbrushing. The 
seeds contain an abundance of oil, wliieb might 
be substituted for olive oil; it is procured from 
them in great quantities, in Egypt, India, Kash¬ 
mir, China, and Japan, where it is used both 
for # cooking and burning. It will keep for many 
years and not acquire any randd smell or taste, 
but in the course of a year or two becomes quite 
mild, so that when the warm taste of the seed, 
which is in the oil when first expressed, is worn 
off, it is used for all the purposes of salad oil. 
It possesses such qualities as fairly entitle it to 
introduction into Europe ; and if divested of its 
mucilage, it might perhaps compete with oil of 
olives, at least for medicinal purposes, and could 
be raised in any quantity in the British Indian 
Presidencies. It is sufficiently free from smell 
to admit of beiug made the medium lor extract¬ 
ing the perfume of the jasmine, the tuberose, 
narcissus, camomile, and of the yellow rose. The 
process is managed by adding one weight of 
flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which 
being corked is exposed to the rays of the 
sun for forty days, when the oil is supposed 
to be sufficiently impregnated for use. Gin- 
gelly oil, is used in India to adulterate oil of 
almonds. The flour of the seed, after the 
oil is expressed, is used in making cakes, 
and the straw serves for fuel and manure. 
The oil is much used in Mysore for dressing 
food, and as a common lamp oil. From 200 to 
400 quarters under the name of Niger seed are 
imported annually iuto Liverpool for expressing 
oil. Three varieties of Til are extensively cultivat¬ 
ed throughout India, for the sake of the fine oil 
expressed from their seeds, the white seeded 
variety, the parti-colored, and the black. It is 
from the latter that the sesamum or gingelly oil 
of commerce is obtained. Sesamum seerl contains 
about 45 per cent, of oil. Good samples of the 
oil were shown at the Great, Exhibition from 
Yizianagram, Ganjam, Hyderabad, Tanjore, the 
district of Moorshedabad, and Gwalior The 
gingelly seed is stated to be worth about £4 per! 
ton in the Northern Ciroars.— Simmonds’ Gomml. 
Products )0 page 535. Dr. O’Shaughnessy says 
that the sesamum plant is universally cultivated 
in the East for the oil expressed from the seeds 
a very sweet oil (siritch, Arab.) which is much 
used as an article of diet, for frictions, and 
lighting. The oil-cake mixed with honey and j 
preserved citron is esteemed an oriental luxury. 
The leaves of the plant are used ns poultices. 

Nine pounds of the seed yield two quarts of 
perfectly sweet oil, which will keep many years 
without becoming rancid j the oil made^ in Persia, 
and thence largely exported, is called Kuril schu'k. 
Sesamum oil is of the sp. gr.^ 911, insoluble 
in alcohol, readily saponifies with alkalies, and 
combines with the oxide of lead. For all pur¬ 
poses of medicine aud pharmacy it is when w ell 
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prepared quite equal to the best olive oil.—- 
O'Shaugknetsy, p. 479. Both the white and 
dark seeded varieties are' cultivated in Ajmere 
but do not thrive well.-— -Gent. Med. Top. p. 
200. Aiuslie tells us it is much used by 
the Natives of India, in preparing their vic¬ 
tuals and when fresh made is by no means 
unpleasant, and that it is highly eate*$lifl£i 
amongst the Japanese who cultivate the pmUt 
from which the seeds are obtained that yield it in 
great abundance.— Aiuslie's Mat. Med. p. 266. 

Tenasserim. The sesamum plant is largely 
f cultivated in Tenasserim by the Karens, who bring 
the seeds to market and sell them to tbe Burmese, 
and they express the oil. The seeds are said 
to have the same property as linseed, and the oil 
to be a good substitute for olive oil. The natives 
use it in curries, and also burn it for lights.— Ma¬ 
son. Sesamum indicum, has been lately introduced 
into the United States where it yields about 2A 

ft A 

gallons of oil to the bushel: the produce being 
about 2d bushels to the acre. Flax seed yields 
! a gallon to tbe bushel. The leal of the plant has 
j been found an excellent remedy in the bowel 
! complaints of children and adults, and for this 
purpose put or dip three or four leaves in water 
which they render niicilaginous, but do not 
impart any unpleasant taste. The negroes 

cultivate it for food using the parched seeds 
with their meats.— Ag. Rep. for 1854 of Com. 
Patents p. 226 . See Gingelly Oil. 

(7563) SESBANIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Leguminosa , which is so 
named from thcArabic name of the species which 
is indigenous in Egypt. The rest are found in 
the equinoctial parts of the world, but the most 
remarkable in India. The genus is characterised 
by having a 5-cleft or 5-toothed calyx: the 
standard of the corolla roundish, larger than the 
keel, w’hieh is obtuse, 2.edgt-il at the base; 
stamens diadelphous (/J and 1), with the sheath 
auriclcd at the base ; legume elongated, slender, 
torulose, many.seeded. The species form shrubs 
or herbs with abruptly pinnate leaves, many 
pairs of leaflets, cnuline stipules lanceolate, and 
the petiole ending in a bristle point. Flowers 
axillary, racemose, usually yellow. — Eng. Cyc. 

(7564) SESBANIA ACULEATA. Syn. 
.Eschynomene cannabina, lloxb , ‘ FI lnd.,’ 
iii, p. 335, and /E. Spinulosa, do., p. 333 ; 
Leguminos.*). 

Dhunehee, Hind. 

Sesbania aculeata , herbaceous, annual, erect, 
sparingly branched, glabrous ; stem and petioles 
usually sprinkled with minute cartilaginous 
points; leaves eight to ten times longer than 
broad; leaflets twenty to forty pairs, linear, 
obtuse, mueronate j racemes axillary, peduncled, 
ereet, lax, often about half the length of the 
leaves; few-flowered; flowers pretty large (more 
than half an inch long), on slender pedicels; 
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corolla about four times the length of the calyx; 
legumes erect, nearly terete, sharp-pointed. The 
natives of Bengal familiarly employ and highly es¬ 
teem a fibre which is known to them by the name 
of Dhunchee v Dhunicha, and Dhunsha. It is pro* 
duced by a plant which Dr. Roxburgh thouglit 
was the same as the AEschynomcne cannabina of 
&onig. This was described by Relz, and stated 
to* toe a native of the Malabar coast, and that its 
stems : yielded a strong and useful fibre, as a 
substitute for Hemp. Messrs. Wight and Arnott, 
in their * Flora of the India Peninsula,’ con¬ 
sider it to be identical which Sesbania cochin - 
rhinemis, which they have from China. Dr. 
Roxburgh states that he had not found his plant 
ia>a wild state, but that, in various parts of Ben- 
g«l, it was cultivated for the fibres of its bark, 
which form a coarse substitute for Hemp. Messrs. 
Wight and Arnott (l. c.) unite the plant des¬ 
cribed by Dr. Roxburgh with one which is very 
common in ail parts of India in the rainy season, 
the Sesbania aculeate, of Persoon, and which is 
called Juyunti in Bengal, and dhundain in 
North-West India. It springs up in rice-fields, 
and other wet cultivation, during the rainy 
season. These two varieties are thus described 
by Messrs. Wight and Arnott, under the name 
of S. aculeata. Dr. Roxburgh gives the following 
general directions for its culture. The soil is gene¬ 
rally low and wet, and not requiring much prepara¬ 
tion, ns the plant is hardy, growing from six to 
ten feet, and rapid in growth. This renders it 
advantageous to cultivate, especially as it is con¬ 
sidered a meliorating crop. The time of sowing 
is when the soil has been moistened by the first 
showers of April or May. About thirty pounds 
of seed are allowed to the acre, and less weeding 
is required than for Jute. The crop i3 ready to 
cut in September and October, though the fibre 
does not suffer if left standing till the seed is 
ripe, in November. The process of steeping and 
cleaning the fibre is similar to that required for 
Sunn, that is, Orotalaria juncea. The general 
produce of an acre is from one hundred 
to one thousand pounds of ill cleaned fibre, the 
current price somewhat less than that of Pant, 
viz., Oorchorus oli/orius and capsularh. The 
expense of cultivation, including land rent, is 
about nine rupees. This plant, generally culti¬ 
vated about Calcutta during the rains, grows 
to the height of from six to ten feet, the fibres 
are long (six to seven feet), but coarser and 
more harsh than those of Hemp, unless cut at 
a very early period. From its great strength it 
is well calculated for the manufacture of cord¬ 
age and cables. In Bengal, the fishermen 
make drag-ropes to their nets of this substance, 
on account of its strength, and durability in 
water. Indeed by the Bengalese it is considered 
more durable in water than either Sunn or 
Pant. It has been observed to Dr. Royle by 
one gentleman well acquainted with this fibre 
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iri India, that he was, at a loss to know why 
the Dhunchee remained so much neglected in 
Great Britain, as it is. really & very excellent 
fibre for common curd .rind twine purposes, and 
certainly very much superior in strength and 
durability to Jute. It is also a much hardier 
plant than Jute; the latter, indeed, being 
rather an uncertain crop, for tire production 
of the fine, long, silky fibre, much milled 
for in England. Another gentlemen observ¬ 
ed, that though rather wiry it was strong, 
and chiefly remarkable for its contraction when 
wetted, so much so, that it would even carry 
aw'ay the mainmast of a ship by mere contraction, 
Mr. Deneef, the Belgian farmer employed in 
India, presented samples of the Bengal Hemp, 
called Dhuncha, to the Agri-Horticulturnl Soci- 
et} f , in November, 1840, and stated that they 
had been dressed after the Belgi.ni mode. A 
begnh, he says, will yb hi 173 lb. of cleaned fibre, 
and 92 lb. of seed. A woman can dress about 
4 lb. a day. In April, 1581, Captain Thompsou 
presented a dressed sample of the fibre of the 
Dhuncha of Bengal, and a piece of rope made of 
it. This rope, he stated, had been used in vari¬ 
ous way for nearly two years, and from various 
reports upon it, he thought it. likely to come into 
extensive use. Specimens of the fibre and rope 
were also sent to the Exhibition of 1851, and we 
have aTtvady given (see Fibres) the result of the 
trial made w ith this rope in the Arsenal of Fort 
William, whence it appears that n three and a 
half inch rope of Dhunchee broke with not less 
than 75 c.w\., though the Government Proof, re¬ 
quired for such rope, was only 49 cwt. The 
price o f the Dhunchee, in the interior, has long 
been about R. 1 8 per maund. The following 
are reports upon this fibre : “ The Dhunchee is 
very suitable for ropes, and if it will take in tar, 
is of considerable value. It w r ould probably 
fetch from £30 to £35 a ton, and after being in¬ 
troduced and known, perhaps £5 more.” It 
was also valued by others at- £35 in 1853. 
These fibres, in fact all the fibres from the East, 
would be much more valuable if properly scutch¬ 
ed ; and if scutching mills were sent out, these 
fibres could be brought in a greatly improved 3tate 
to market.— Hoyle Fib. PI. 293. 

(7565) SESBANIA JEGYPTIACA, the Egyp¬ 
tian species, found also in India, forms a small 
and very elegant tree ; its wood is employed in 
making the best, charcoal for gunpowder.— Eng. 
Gyc. This species of sesbania may be seen in 
culture for the sake of its leaves, which the Bur¬ 
mese use for poultices to promote suppuration. 
Owing to this characteristic they call the tree, 
water chief.— Mason. 

(7566) SESBANIA CANNABINA, the 
Dhanchi of Bengal, is not found wild. It is cul¬ 
tivated on account of the fibres of its bark, which 
ave coarse, but more durable than some other sub¬ 
stitutes of heinp, especially when exposed to w r et, 
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and are therefore generally employed for the drag- 
rapes and other cordage about fishing-nets.— Eng. 
Cyc. 

(7567) SETARIA, a genus of Grasses con 
taining a few species cultivated as corn-grains 
in some countries., The genus is named from 
‘ seta,’ a bristle, on acconnt of the bristly nature 
of'the involucrum. The species are found in 
both the hot and temperate parts of the world. 
The genus nearly corresponds in character with 
Panieum, under which it is sometimes included, 
but it is also combined with Pennisetum. It is 
characterised by haying the spikelets 2-flowered, 
supported by two or more bristles ; the lower 
valve is the smallest; the lower flower is neuter 
or male, with the valves of the corolla coriaceous 
and indurated, awnless, the lower one embracing 
the other ; petaloid scales very obtuse and sub- 
falcate ; germen emarginate ; seed included with¬ 
in the persistent glumes. The species are found 
both in the hot and temperate parts of the world. 

(7568)SETARIA GLAUCA. Glaucous Bristle 
Grass, has a panicle spiked, continuous ; bristles 
of the involucre round, with erect teeth ; outer 
glumella of the fruit conspicuously wavy, wrin¬ 
kled transversely ; lower floret triandrous with 
two glumellas. It is found in Hertfordshire and 
other parts of England. The first twospecies are 
found in America and India. >S. Germanica and 
8. Jtalica are cultivated as articles of diet 
in Europe and India.— Eng. Ggc. 

(7569) SETARIA ITALIC A, Italian 

Panicle. Panieum Italicum. Lin. 

Tennay, Tam. 

Kang, Guz. 

Itaulaw, I) uk. 

Cungnie, Hindooie. 


Curaloo, Tel. 
Doklrn, Arab. 
Tenna, 11 out. Mai,. 
Arzun, Feus. 
Prayingoo, Sans. 


Navanay, Can. 

Navaria, Mal. 

This grain is prized by the natives of India, 
who make cakes of it and also prepare it as 
ponidge. For the purposes of pastry it is very 
little inferior to wheat, and when boiled with 
milk, forms h light and pleasant, meal for inva¬ 
lids. This article grows in abundance in the 
southern parts of Europe, particularly in Portu¬ 
gal, where it is termed Mitho Puiuco. —Jin die, 
page 2*20. 

(757*') SETARIA : Speciet. A species of 
setarin, which the Karens call “ horsetail grass” 
is scattered all over the Tenasseriin Provinces.— 
Mason. 

(7571) SETARIA VERTICELLATA. Bris¬ 
tle-Grass, has a panicle spiked, lobed below ; 
branches whorled; bristles of the involucre rough, 
with reversed teeth, outer glumella of the fruit 
nearly even; lower floret united with one glu¬ 
mella. It is found in cultivated fields in Eng¬ 
land. Also in India. 

(7572) SETARIA VIRIDIS, Green Bristle- 
Grass, has a panicle spiked, continuous ; bristles 
of the involucre rough, with erect teeth ; outer 
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glumella of the fruit nearly even ; lower floret 
neuter, with one glumella. This species is also 
British and Indiau. 

(7573) SETHIA INDICA. Erytkroxylece, 
HI. 48. Roxb. c. 88. ... ' 

Semboolinja marum.'Thavadarum, Tam. 

When fully grown, it is still a small tree, the 
fruit yields an oil, and the wood is esteemed as 
a substitute for sandal wood.— M.E.J.R. This, 
Dr. Wight believes, is the erythroxylon areola - 
turn of Ainslie, when largest it is still but a 
small tree, Ainsiie states that the wood is so 
fragrant, that it is used in Mysore as a substi¬ 
tute for sandal wood.— Wight. 

(7574) SEWING. The art of Sewing is 
now practised in India chiefly by men, who *pe 
Mahomedans. They form the class of tailors 
(durzees), who make the dresses of their Ma- 
homedan brethren. One is usually kept in the 
service of most Europeans.— Moyle Arte 8pc. of 
India, page 505 

(7575) SEYCllELLE COCOA-NUT is the 
fruit of oik! of the Palms ( Lodoicea <5 echellarum ), 
respecting which many fabulous accounts were 
formerly related, such as, that it was produced 
at the bottom of the sea, the nuts being only 
found thrown up on thl coasts of the Maidive 
Islands. They were called Coco de Maldivia, 
or Coco de Salomon, by the early Portuguese 
navigators. Many marvellous medical virtues 
were ascribed to these nuts by the physicians of 
the age, both Asiatic and European, and they 
were consequently sold at a high price. At pre¬ 
sent they form only objects of curiosity, and are 
well known under the name of Double Cocoa- 
Nuts. The tree yielding them was first discover¬ 
ed by Bane, a French officer of engineers, iu 
1769, then described by Sonncrat, but for the 
first, time accurately described by Labillardiere, 

4 Ann. Mus.’ Paris, jx. p. 140, t. 18. A very 
full description and illustrative plates have been 
given by Dr. Hooker, in the 4 Botanical Maga¬ 
zine,’ N. S., Nos. iv., v , and vi., 1827 ; and a 
paper on the subject was read at the Royal 
Asiatic Society by a resident of the Seyclielle 
Islands. To the inhabitants the tree is useful 
for its timber, which is hard externally, aad em¬ 
ployed in building their huts and for posts; the 
leaves and their footstalks are used for the roof, 
walls, and partitions, and for mauy other domes¬ 
tic purposes. '(lie nuts weigh from 23 to 25 
pounds each, ipd when fresh contain a .white, 
transparent,' ajid jelly-like substance, which is 
edible. .T^eahells are employed in making vessels 
and (lisp* of various kinds, nndAp^ptire nuts 
fqoglrtieles of commerce, as they^MiA,.esteemed 
in other countries both for their f«»S*| virtues 
and as curiosities.— Eng. Cyc. $ce Lodoicea, 
also Sea-Cocoa not. 

(7576) SHADDOCK. A large species of 
Citrus, commonly cultivated in the East and 
West. Indies, for the sake of the delicate, subacid, 
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juicy pulp, with which they abound. When at 
their greatest size, they are called Porapoleons; 
the smallest, form the forbidden fruit of the 
English markets — Faulkner. 

(7577) SHAGREEN. 

Chagrin. Fa. I Schagritn, Rus. 

SChagrin,' Gek. J 

SOrt of hard grained leather, prepared in a 
peculiar manner from the skin of horses and 
other animals, and employed in the manufacture 
of small cases and boxes. The leather is pre¬ 
pared in Poland, Astracan in Russia, and various 
parts of the Leva'ut.— Faulkner. Shagreen dif¬ 
fers from leather in not being tanned or 

tawed. It- bears some resemblance to parchment, 
but the grain or hair side is granulated or cover¬ 
ed with small round rough specks. It is an 
oriental manufacture, and the method of prepar¬ 
ing it wns long kept secret. It is said to be pre¬ 
pared from the skins of horses, wild asses and 
camels, those portions being preferred which 

cover the chine. The fillets of skin are steeped 
in water until the hair is sufficiently loosened to 
be scraped off ; the skins are then stretched tip"» 
a board, and are unhaired and fleshed with a 
knife. Each fillet is the%stretched in a frame, as 
in the preparation of parchment, and is moistened 
from lime to time and gradually distended. While 
still moist, the grain or hair side is sprinkled over 
with the seeds of a kind of (’henopodium ; they are 
hard, of a shining black colour, and about the 
size of poppy seed. These seeds are forced into 
the surface of the skin by the pressure of the feet 
or by means of a simple press, a piece of felt or 
thick stuff being laid over the seeds. In this 
state the skin is left to dry in the shade, and 
when the seeds are shaken out by beating the 
skin, the surface of the latter is pitted with small 
hollows corresponding with the forms of the 
seeds. The skin is now stretched on an inclined 
plane, by attaching its upper end to hooks and 
fastening weights to its lower end, it is thinned 
off with a half-moon knife, care being taken 
not to cut so far as the bottom of the little 
pits occasioned by the seeds. On macerating the 
skins in water they swell, and they become promi¬ 
nent over the shaven surface. The process is 
completed by steeping the strips in a warm solu¬ 
tion of soda ; salt brine is then used, and the 
skins are ready for the dyer.— Tomlinson. 

(7578) SHALE, a term applied to any argil¬ 
laceous deposit naturally divisible into laminae 
parallel to the plane of deposition. Thus there 
are sandy, calcareous, purely argillaceous, and 
carbonaceous shales ; there is also a black and a 
brown bituminous shale ;.— Tomlinson. Shales 
orfire Clays, occur at Streepermatoor, Tripasoor, 
Chingleput, Mettapollium, and Cuddapah. 

(7579) SHALLOT. Alliom Ascalonicum. 

Gundhund, Hind. 

Propagated in the same way as . the chive— 
’Riddell. Shallots are the mildest of the 
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onion tribe, seeds seldom ; propagated by the 
young bulbs, used in sauces, salads, &c.— Jtiffny. 

(7580) SHA-NEE, a bast of Arracau, of a 
reddish brown colour, rougb and coarse. 

(7581) SHARK’S FINS. 

Soora meen sepputt&y, Tam. I Iyu or Yu, Malay 

Paak, Duk, Guz. and Hind. | and Javanese. * 

Sharks are numerous, and of great size 
in the seas of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
their fins are a regular article of trade for 
the market of Chinn, where they are prized 
for their real or imaginary stimulating and 
restorative qualities. The name for the shark 
in Malay and Javanese is lyu, or, abbre¬ 
viated, Yu, and this name has a very extensive 
currency, for it is even found in some dialects 
of the islands of the Pacific.— Cratrfurd Diet, 
page 878. 

Sharks fins are largely exported from Bombay 
and Madras to China, where they are much es¬ 
teemed ns a strengthening food. They are chief¬ 
ly collected in the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
on the Coasts of Makran and Malabar, and other 
places along the sea coasts.— Faulkner. 

The Chinese fishmongers of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, also, obtain Shark’s fins from the same lo¬ 
calities which supply them with Pish maws. These 
fins are not exclusively selected from Sharks 
(Squali,) but equally from (Raite). Quantities 
examined at I’inang were composed of Fins of 
the following Genera: Stegostoma, Carcharias, 
Sphgrua, Pristis, Rhinobatus, Trygon, and Mylio- 
batis. Of all fishes Sharks and Rays are the 
most valuable to the Chinese. The flesh and en¬ 
trails of all, not even the electric Rays ( Torpedini - 
deoe) excepted, are eaten either fresh or dried, the 
skin is used for polishing or converted into Sha¬ 
green ; gelatine is obtained from the larger fins, 
glue from the smaller. All, except the caudal 
fins, are cut at the root so as to leave as little 
flesh as possible. The root is dipped in wetted 
lime (Clmnain) in the erroneous belief of prevent¬ 
ing attacks of insects, and then the fins are dried 
in the sun. Those imported in the Straits Set¬ 
tlements are packed promiscuously in gunny 
bags, each containing from one half to one Pikul. 
According to the value in the Chinese market, 
the fishmongers assort the fins in two kinds, 
“ white” and “ black ” The white consist ex¬ 
clusively of the dorsal fins, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour and reputed to 
yield more gelatine than the other fins. In Chino, 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 30 to 
40 Spanish Dollars per Pikul of white fins. The 
pectoral, ventral and anal fins pass under the 
denomination of black fins. The colour, how¬ 
ever, varies according to the species from buff 
to grey or brown, and most of them aTe of two- 
different colouvs, the upper surface being dark, 
the lower light. The black fins, for obvious 
reasons the most numerous, are supposed to yield 
a comparatively small quantity of gelatine and 
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tell in China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per 
Fikul. Mr. W. T. Lewis has communicated the 
annexed table, shewing the quantity of Shark’s 
fins imported into, and exported during'10 years 
from Penang to China. The total quantities of 
Shark’s Fins imjmrted into and exported from 
Prince of Wales Island, from 1882 to 1842, were 


IMPORTS. 

KX PORTS. 

1832—88 

TO 

1841—42 

quantity 

iuPikuls, 

Value iu 
Spanish 
Dollab 

1832 33 

TO 

1841—42 

Quantity 

ii».Pikuls. 

Vulue iu 
Spanish 
Dollars. 

Total,... 

1,350 

19,2 Hi 

Total,... 

3 177 

48,036 

l 


Cantor. 

Shark’s fins are sought for from the Indian ocean 
to the Sandwich islands to supply the Chinese 
market. The chief supply is from Bombay and 
the Persian Gulf. They are fat, cartilaginous, 
and when cooked, esteemed by the Chinese as a 
stimulant and tonic. They should be; thoiouglih 
dried and kept from any moisture. About five 
hundred pieces are contained in a peeul. The 
price is from $6 to $(U) per peeul. There 
seems to be little or no choice as to what species 
of shark the fins are from, but those of a whitish 
color are valued much higher than the black sort. 
Sharks and rays of all kinds form a common 
article of food on the Chinese sea coast. The 
trade in shark’s fins is likely to extend at the north 
— Morrison. Trnvancore sends Shark’s Fins 
which is a favorite article of diet with the 
Chinese, and is largely exported.— M. K. J. R. 

(7582) SHA-PHYOO, a bast of Amman, 
long, thin, smooth layers, light-colored, tough 
and flexible. 


(7588) SHAWLS. 

Chats, Chutes, Po. Shawl, Pers. 

Srhalen, Gkr. Chutes, Port. 

Shawl, Gus. Hind. Schavalos, Sp. 

Shavali, It. 

Are well-known articles of dress, made of 
wool, silk, or more commonly of silk and wool 
mixed. The finest shawls are those made at 
Cashmere, which are largely exported from Bom¬ 
bay to London. The chief seats of the shawl 
manufacture in Britain nre, Paisley and Nor¬ 
wich ; the French shawls nre, however, much 
more esteemed than the English. — Faulkner. 

Although in many brandies of textile manufac¬ 
ture, England has outstripped her oriental teach¬ 
er, we still find .. among the workmen of the 
East, a degree of taste in the adjustment of their 
designs, an amount of skill applied to the get¬ 
ting-up of the fabric and the blending of patterns 
and colours so aptly combined, as to leave no¬ 
thing to be desired, but rather to shew that what 
we are now arriving at in arts-design by the aid of 
scientific teachings, has been practised amongst 
that ancient race during the last thousand years. 
The correct principle which science has laid 
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down in the schools of the West, that the pat¬ 
terns and colours of wovCh goods should diversi¬ 
fy plain surfaces Without disturbing the impres¬ 
sion of flatness, has evidently been known to them 
from the earliest times. Nor is it in this alone that 
the workmen of the East dice): they are equally 
celebrated for the rich amt varied beauty of their 
patterns, and the strict appropriateness of these 
to the colours employed. Foremost amongst the 
vvoven fabrics of India are the world-famed 
shawls of Cashmere, the finest of which, in spite 
of many imitations in Europe, are still pro¬ 
duced iu the “ Vale of Cash mere,” whence con- 
tiuu- s to come the supply of the most valuable 
wool employed in the manufacture. The Cash- 
mere goat tli rives uo where so well as amidst the 
giassy ravines and shady clefts of the Cashine- 
rian hills; and from the in-ck and under part of 
the body of the animal is taken the fine, flo-sy, 
silk-like hair, which is worked up into these 
beautiful shawls with an exquisite taste and skill 
which all the mechanical ingenuity of Europe has 
never been able to imitate with more than partial 
success. Mention may be found of t liose shawls in 
the Muhabharat and other ancient works of the 
East. The people of the countries adjacent to 
Cush mere are there spoken of as bringing skins 
and cloths of wool embroidered with gold as tri¬ 
bute to the sovereign. From the Ayeen Akber- 
ry , written in the sixteenth century, we gather 
that the Emperor Akbnr encouraged the manu¬ 
facture of these shawls by avery menus in his 
power, even designing some himself, and intro¬ 
ducing a greater and richer variety of colours iu 
their patterns. The same work informs us of 
the extension of this manufacture to the state of 
Lahore, where it is said there were then a thou¬ 
sand manufactories employed on them. A mix¬ 
ture of wool and silk for turbans is also spoken 
of; and some space is occupied with an enumer¬ 
ation of the various qualities of the shawls and 
turbans, and tlie mode of classifying them for 
value. Since the above period, the many trou¬ 
bles and political changes in the position of 
country have materially affected this branch 
of industry; and we accordingly find that 
from 30,000 looms, which was at one 
time the number at work in Lahore, there 
were,' some years since, but 16,000. Doubt¬ 
less the more settled state of the country, 
and the increasing demand for the article in 
various parts of the world, will now help to re¬ 
vive this manufacture. . In all eastern countries 
the shawl is ever considered the most essential 
and graceful part of ornamentaTuress; and even 
in Europe, with their many beautiful' imitations, 
the true Cashmere shawl is still sought and paid 
for at enormous prices. TSven in India it is by 
no means utgsual for a rajah to pay ten thous¬ 
and rupees (TwQ(.) for one of the finest of those 
productions ; ana which, in all probability, will 
nave cost the * labour of a whole family for a 
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life-time. The annual value of these shawls im¬ 
ported into Great Britain does not exceed six or 
seven thousand pounds, and forms .ho sort of 
criterion as to the yearly produce of the Cnsh- 
merian looms, since by far the most valuable are 
taken by native kings and rajahs, and large quan¬ 
tities are also dispatched io Russia, Turkey, 
Greece, America, and continental Europe. Pre- 
viols to the imitation of these goods at Paisley, 
tire imports had amounted to as much as 16,000/. 
annually. In embroidered shawls, scurfs, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, &c., in silk, cotton, and mixed fabrics, 
India stands preemenent. Here also as in the 
make of Cashmere shawls, the Hindoos, by their 
skilful and delicate manipulation, are aide to pro¬ 
duce fabrics of such exquisite fineness, as to defy 
the more scientific labours of European nations. 
Their scarfs of brocaded gold and silver, laid 
upon red, white, and green grounds, and worked 
in and interspersed with beetle’s wings, and other 
ornaments, are at once the wonder and admira¬ 
tion of the world.— Capper's Three Presidencies. 

Bangalore Silk Shawls. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, two Bangalore Silk 
Bed Quilts exhibited by Moonshce Nunjapah 
(clxxiv 147) Dondala Esmursnn (CI.XX1V ! 5S) 
were good specimens of this description of 
native manufacture, and the jury would have as¬ 
signed a prize to the first as being the superior 
article of the two, had not both been priced so 
much above their real value as to prevent their 
being brought into general use. 

A Bangalore Silk Shawl by Moonshee Xun- 
japah (CLXXIV 153) weighing 2 lbs. 3 oz. 5| 
dr. price 125 Rs. was the best wovtn fabric 
of th is description, and the jury awarded him a 
2nd Class Medal. 

(758+) SHAWL WOOL GOATS. In Thibet, 
there are two varieties ; one is a large animal, 
with great horns, called llappoo ; the other 
smaller,and with slender horns,is called “Tilloo.” 
The latter yields the finest wool, but they arc 
mixed for ordinary purposes. Dr llooker was 
assured that the sheep, of which large flocks were 
grazing near, afford the finest wool of any. The 
animals were caught by the tail, their legs tied, 
the long winter’s hair pulled out, and the re¬ 
mainder cut away with a broad flat knife, 
which was sharpened with a scythe stone. The 
operation was clumsily performed, and the 
skin much cut.— Hooker , Him. Jour. Vol. II. 
page 88. 

(7585) SHELL, The protective covering of 
a class of animals widely distributed throughout 
the earth, the fresh water, and the ocean. This 
covering is in most cases exterior, and huge 
enough to enclose the whole body ; but in some 
cases it is interior, aud only of sufficient size to 
protect the heart and lungs. Shell is a secre¬ 
tion from the skin which covers the back of the 
animal, and which is of a peculiar thickness and 
fleshy consistence, and is called the mantle. This 
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fleshy mantle is very evident on the back of the 
common grey slug, in which it covers only a 
portion of the body, and contains in general, 
within the substance, an internal shell, small, 
flat, transparent, and oval. The snail affords 
a familiar instance of an external shell. Shells 
are called univalve or bivalve according as 
they consist of one part, or of two parts joined 
together by a hinge. The snail is univalve, the 
oyster is bivalve. Bivalves are inferior in the 
scale of existence to univalves, both as it respects 
powers of motion and organs of sense. The 
generality of the bivalve shells, including vari¬ 
ous oysters, muscles, &e., are termed nacreous 
shells, from mere , the French for mother-of- 
pearl. Their structure and uses in the arts 
have been already treated of Molluscous animals 
were chiefly represented in the Exhibition of 
1851, bv the ingenious arrangement of their 
shelly coverings in the form of vases, bas¬ 
kets, &c. An elegant epergue was exhibited, 
composed entirely of shells gathered from the 
shores of the Bahamas, arranged as cornucopias 
filled with flowers, in great variety of colour and 
beauty. Also a large vase from the same islands 
with a group of flowers composed entirely of 
pure white shells. Shell bracelets from Dacca, 
with a half moon saw, aud complete set of ap¬ 
paratus used by the bracelet-makers, were curi¬ 
ous. There were also interesting specimens of 
the eonchology of Jersey, among which was the 
Oreille de Mer, a shell-fish abundantly found in 
that island, and used in a variety ol ways for 
food, while the shell is preserved, and exported 
to England, where its pearly iridescence causes 
it to be valued in ornamental papier mache 
works. There were also vases and table-tops, 
from the Channel Islands, richly ornamented 
with wreaths of shells. The little island of 
Herm affords an immense collection ot interest¬ 
ing shells, in which the greater part of the de¬ 
vices were executed. Bouquets in shell-work 
from the Mauritius, specimens from the Eastern 
Archipelago, and leaves, baskets and flowers, in 
the same material, from France, completed the 
large amount of shell-work displayed in the Ex¬ 
hibition. The so-called Shell of the tortoise, 
which is merely a bony covering, and dificreut 
in structure from true shell, was displayed in its 
natural state, and in a variety of beautiful 
fancy articles, from Ceylon, the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, France, Trinidad, &c. The beautiful 
lining of oyster-shells, known as mother-of-pearl, 
was manufactured ltito articles of great beauty, 
while a profuse display of the pearls themselves, 
the produce of the pearl-oyster, or rather mus¬ 
sel, were very interesting to look upon, though 
they are, in fact, a proof of disease in the ani¬ 
mal which secretes them. Bearls are produced 
when the transparent envelope of the animal, 
called the mantle, is wounded or irritated. There 
are small, boring worms, which pierce the shell 
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and penetrate to the body of tlie animal. The 
mantle then sends forth a quantity of pearly 
matter over the wounded spot, and this becomes 
a little knob or pearl. Grains of sand, or other 
minute substances entering the shell, are in the 
same way coated over with pearly matter. 
Tomlinson, p. cxxix. It remains therefore to speak 
of the univalve shells, and their employment in the 
arts. Most of the univalve shells are of the charac¬ 
ter called porcelanous from their brittleness, trails* 
lucence, and the resemblance of their fracture to 
that of porcelain. But this fracture when exa¬ 
mined by the miscroscope reveals a structure of 
thick parallel layers, usually of a finely fibrous 
nature, at right angles to the external surface. 
Dr. Aikin says that these fibres are often nothing 
more than the transverse section of thin trans¬ 
parent parallel lamellae, which when viewed on 
their broad surfaces often exhibit tlie usual na¬ 
tural joiuts of calcareous spar. The soluble part 
of these shells is carbonate of lime, the particles 
of which are cemented together with a very mi¬ 
nute proportion of animal mucus. The hard 
and compact nature of such shells, and their 
generally smooth surface, prevent their being cut 
by the ordinary tools, which are available for 
the less hard and frangible nacreous shells : it is 
therefore necessary to treat them after the man¬ 
ner of the lapidary, with emery, rottenstone, and 
other substances harder than the shells them¬ 
selves. Such shells generally require rather 
to be polished than cut, but where it is 
necessary to divide them in order to exhibit 
their sections, they are operated upon by 
means of the slicer with diamond powder. Cer¬ 
tain descriptions of these shells are well adapted 
or cameo-cutting, on account of their substance 
jeing made up of differently coloured layers, and 
ilso on account of a difference of hardness and 
texture iu the different layers, some approaching 
more nearly to the nature of nacreous than of 
porcelanous material. Specimens of cameo- 
shells, and of the rude but efficient instruments 
for cutting them, were shown in the Indian collec¬ 
tion of the Great Exhibition. The shells were 
dense, thick, and consisted of three layers of 
differently coloured shell material. “ In the 
Cassia rvtfa each layer is composed of many very 
thin plates, in other words is laminated, the 
lamin®, being perpendicular to the plane of the 
main layer : each lamina consists of a series of 
elongated prismatic cells, adherent by their long 
sides. The lamin® of the outer and inner layers 
are parallel to the lines of growth, while those of 
the middle layer are at right angles to them.” 
Several varieties of the genus Strombus or conch, 
supply suitable shells for cameo cutting. The outer 
layer is nearly colourless, can be operated 
upon with steel tools, and may be carved into 
smooth and finished forms. Experience has 
taught the cameo-cutter to choose the kinds 
known as the Hull's Mouth, the Black Helmet, 
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the Horned Helmet, and the Queen Conch, of 
which the first two are the best. The art of 
cameo cutting was (Confined to Home for upwards 
of forty years, and to Italy until the lust twenty - 
six years, at which time an Italian began cutting 
cameos in Paris and now Upward* of 300 per¬ 
sons are employed in the trade ip that city. 
About thirty years ago, the total annual number 
of shells used in tlie trade was about 300 :* the 
whole of them were sent from England, and they 
were worth 30 shillings each in Rome. But so 
rapid was the progress of i he manufacture when 
it became more widely diffused, that the follow¬ 
ing numbers were given a few years ago, 
(1847,) by Mr. Gray, as the consumption of 
shells in France for this purpose. 

Bull’* Mouth. 80.000 average price 1*. 8 d. value 6,1002. 

Black Helmet. 8,000 . 5,. Od. 1,8002. 

Horned Helmet. 500 . 2*. 6 d . 602. 

Queen Conch.12,000 . Is. 2J<2. 7002. 

100,500 shell*. £8,960 

The average value of the large cameos made 
in Paris, as stated by the same authority, is 6 
francs each, giving a sterling value of 3<i,000/., 
and the value of the small cameos is about 
8 ,000/., giving a total value of the cameos pro¬ 
duced in Paris, in one year, (1846,) at 40,0001.; 
while at the same time in England, not more 
than six persons were employed at the trade. 
The Black Helmet, on account of the advan¬ 
tageous contrast of colour in the layers, produces 
very effective cauieos, the carved figure of the 
white upper layer being strongly relieved by 
the dark, almost black ground, supplied by the 
second layer. The shell is first cut into pieces 
the size of the required cameos, by means of dia¬ 
mond dust and the slitting mill, or by a blade of 
iron or steel fed with emery and water. It is 
then carefully shaped into a square, oval or 
other shape on the grindstone, and the edges are 
finished with oilstone. It is next cemented to a 
block of wood, which serves as a handle to be 
grasped by the artist while tracing out with a 
pencil the figure to be cut on tlie shell. The 
pencil mark is followed by a sharp point, which 
scratches tlie desired outline, and this again by 
delicate tools of steel wire flattened at the end and 
hardened, and by files and gravers, for the removal 
of the superfluous portions of the white enamel. 
A common darning-needle, fixed in a wood®! han¬ 
dle, forms a useful tool in this very minute and 
delicate species of carving. The careful mani¬ 
pulation necessary in this work can only be ac¬ 
quired by experience, but there am general rules 
thus sensibly given which the learner would do 
well to remember :—“ As in all other processes 
of producing form by reduction, the . general 
shape should be first wrought, with care to leave 
every projection rather in excess, to be gradually 
reduced as the details and finish of the work are 
approached. To render the high parts more 
distinct during the process of carving, it 
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will be found convenient to marie them slightly 
with black-lead pencil. Throughout the cutting, 
great caution should be observed, that in 
removing the white thickness'the dark ground I 
is not damaged, |ps the natural surface of 
the dark htyer is far superior to any that 
can be given artificially ; indeed, should the 
ground be broken up at one part, it would be 
requisite from its lamellar structure to remove 
the entire scale or lamina from the whole surface, 
a process that will he found very tedious, and 
much mere dilHoult than the separation of the 
white from the black thickness. In order that 
the finished cameo may possess a distinct outline 
at all points of view, it-is desirable to adopt the 
system followed in antique cameos, namely 
to leave all the edges of the figure quite square 
from the ground, and not gradually rounded 
down to the dark surface ; should this latter 
method be followed, it will be found that 
the outline is in many place undefined owing 
to the colour of the white raised figure of 
the cameo gradually emerging into that of the 
dark ground : this evil is entirely avoided by 
leaving the edge of the figure quite square, for 
the thickness of about -g^th of an inch. The sur¬ 
face of the cameo should be finished as nearly as 
possible with the cutting tools, as all polishing 
with abrasive powders is liable to remove the 
sharp angles of the figures, and deteriorate the 
cameo by leaving the form undefined. When, 
however, the work has been finished as smooth 
as possible with the cutting tools, the final polish 
may be given by a little putty-powder used dry, 
upon a moderately stiff tooth-brush, applied with 
care, and rather to the dark ground than to the 
carved surface ; this is the concluding process, 
after which the cameo is ready for removing from 
the black prior to mounting.” The covering of 
the tortoise does not properly come under the 
denomination shell, partaking as it does of the 
nature of horn. — Tomlinson. Shell then is the hard 
calcareous substance, which protects either partial¬ 
ly or entirely the Testaceous Molluscs externally, 
or supports certain of them internally. This sub¬ 
stance, when external, may be considered as 
the exo-skeleton of the animal ; when internal, as 
its endo-skeleton. What is called the Nacre in 
shell, and which is more especially observed in 
their interior, and which is distinguished by the 
iridescence produced by the action of light, is 
found to consist of layers or folds of mem¬ 
branous shell-substance. When examined under 
the microscope, this substance exhibits a series of 
layers, and it has been supposed that these are 
alternately layers of membranous and calcareous 
matter ; but Hr. Carpenter has shown that when 
these layers are decalcified they exhibit the 
iridescence, but that when the corrugations are 
removed by stretching, the membrane no longer 
exhibits its beautiful hues. The Pearls found 
in the interior of the shell of many species of 
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Mollutca seem to result from the deposit of the 
nacreous substance around some nucleus mostly 
of foreign origin. They are probably always 
formed between' the mantle and the shell, al¬ 
though sometimes found in the muscles or viscera 
of the animal. The Avicula maryarit\fera is 
called the Pearl Oyster, on account of the 
frequency with which pearls are found in its 
interior. Pearls are not unfrequently ’found 
in the common oyster, and most fishmongers 
possess specimens which they have obtained 
from oysters they have opened. Many of the 
fresh-water Conohi/era of European rivers contain 
them. The Unin niargaritiferus yields them. It 
is said that the reputation of British pearls ex¬ 
cited the cupidity of Julius Caesar, and that 
he presented a buckler covered with them to 
Venus Genetrix, which was suspended in her 
temple. Pliny speaks of British pearls dis¬ 
paragingly. Those obtained from the Unio are 
generally very good ; but many are procured 
from the Mytilns ednlis, and these are not so 
valuable.(Forbes and Hanely, ‘ British Mollusca.’) 
— Mutf. Cyc. 

(7586) SHELLAC. 

Chupta-Lae, Duk. Gu*. & Hind. 

The most common form in which lac is gene¬ 
rally known, is the substance liquified, strained, 
ami formed into thin transparent laminae.— 
Faulkner. See Lac. 

(7587) SHERBET. A favourite, cooling, 
and refreshing beverage used in the East ; and 
made of the juice of limes, pomegranates, pine¬ 
apples, and other fruit, mixed with water aud 
sugar, with the addition of rose-water, or some 
other fragrant ingredient. The Persian sherbets 
are most esteemed.— Faulkner. 

(7588) SHERRY. A well known wine, of a 
deep or light amber colour. When good, it has a 
fine aromatic odour; its taste is warm, with some 
degree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach 
kernel. It is principally produced in the 
vicinity of Xeres in Spain. Tt is extensively used 
as a dinner wine.— Faulhier. 

(7589) SHIELDS. 

Daraq, Arabic. — , Tei.. 

JDhal Hind. Siphar, Pebs. 

——, Tam. 

The use of the Shield or Buckler seems to 
have been universal over the Malay and Philip¬ 
pine Archipelagos before the introduction of 
fire-arms, and is still continued by all the ruder 
tribes. In Malay there are no fewer than seven 
different names for it, four of which are native, 
—two taken from the Javanese, and one from 
the Telugu. These names, however, refer to 
the different forms of it, rather than constitute 
synonyms. — Oratofurd Diet. p. 879 

(7590) SHIMBEAMS, in Madras, are planks 
20-to 30 feet long ; i-to 2-feet in breadth, 
and from 4-to 8-inches thick. 
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(7 501) SHOES. sin which by the natives is called ‘ nd’, and by the 

Sdioenen, Dot, Baschmaki, Roa. Europeans one of the kinds of Hammer, being 

Soulies, Fa. Zapatos, 8 p. used for the same purposes as any other resins, 

Sohuhe, Gkr. Cheroopoo also . and in Bengal very frequently ns a substitute for 

Joora, Guz. chnpatoo, Tam. pitch iu the dockyards. Italso' sometimes 

Jootie, Hind. Chuppoo, Tel, used by the Hindoos as an intense.—Enjj. Cyc. 

Are mtides of covering for the feet, generally (7594)S1I0REA: Species. Doubtful Shorea. 
made of leather, and too well-known to need any The largest tree in the Tennsserim Provinces of 
description.— Faulkner. The Shoes, or rather the wood oil tree family, yields no oil, and is 
slippers worn by the natives of Southern India, probably a species of shorea ; but, says Mr. 
are generally of red leather if for men: they are Mason, have never seen it either in flower or 
made for the Madras market at Triehinopoly or fruit. It is principally used tor making large 
Arcot,the patterns are called Appashahee*, Cliand- boats, but ils places of growth are usually of 
dooroo ; Chuppul ; and Nok-dar : The rich na- difficult access by water, and it is not in very 

tives use n buff coloured cloth. The slippers of general use. Mr. O’Riley says : “ It is weil 

females are ornamented with spangles. Their adapted for spars for vessels.” — Mason. 
price is from 4 annas to a rupee.— IUrkloU. (7595) SHOREA ROBUSTA, Saul Trek. 

Thunberg says the shoes of Japan are always the I Roxb. 

shabbiest part of the dress of *thc Japanese. As | Uswukmiida, Sans. ] Saj, Arab. 
they are of straw, they consequently last but a lit- j Kmn-frycen, 15c um. Paul, Hind. 

tie time. But they arc made iu immense numbers, ! Shorea ro/msla or Saul tree, is of grent size, 
cost bat a trifle, and may bo bought in every | a nat ive of Morung, the Pnulghmit mountains 
town and village in the Empire. The pedestrian, j &c. Sepals afterwards changing into 5 long 
therefore, throws away the old pair bv the road wings, petals 5, stamens 15, filaments capillary 
side, and buys new ones as he goes along; while below t he ant hers, anther cells short, obtuse, 
the more provident man takes two or three pairs eonneetuin filiform, produce beyond the cells iu- 
with him on starting. Immense numbers of to a more or less elongated colored, deciduous 

those discarded shoes may be found on the sides bristle, ovarium 3 celled, with two pendulous 

of all the roads. In wet weather they wear under ovules in each cell. Heed solitary, cotyledons 
the shoe a wooden clog, which is attached to the stalked, not crumbled, radicle superior, leaves 
foot by ties of plaited straw. Dignitaries some- coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, often emargiuate at 
times wear slippers made of fine rattan slips neat- the base, pancles numerous from the axils 
ly plaited.— American Expedition to Japan, p. 65. of the fallen leaves, branches and pedicles 
(7592) SHOLA or SOLA. This root is made glabrous. The Shorea robusta, and indeed 
into toys, artificial flowers, birds, garlands, floats some other species, yield abundance of the 
for nets, or for bundles for crossing rivers, resin called dammer, the superior kinds of 
When charred it answers for tinder. which are efficient substitutes for the pine 

(7593) SHOREA, a small Indian genus of resin of the European Pharmacopoeia;. Cap- 
Plants, belonging to the natural order Dipte.ro - tain Jenkins of Assam forwarded specimens 
carpaceat , named in compliment to Sir J. Shove, of resin perfeoilv transparent ami colorless; in the 
afterwards Lord Teigmnoutb, then Governor- bazars the color ranges from pale amber to dark 
General of India. The genus is found as far brown. It is devoid of taste and smell. Sp.gr. 
south as the line ; and S. robusta, the best 1097 to 1*1*23, easily fusible, partially soluble 
known and most useful species, as far north as in alcohol (83 1 per 1000) almost entirely in 
30 N. lat in many parts forming the forest either, perfectly in oil of turpentine and the fix- 
whicli skirt the south-western base of the lli- ed oils ; sulphuric acid dissolves and gives it a 
inalaya Mountains. The genus is characterised red color. Two parts of colorless danmier and 
by haviitg a calyx of 5 sepals enlarging into 5 2j parts of oil of turpentine, make the best var- 
long wings; petals 5 ; stamens 25 to 30 ; fruit nidi for lithographic drawings. The daumier 
1-celled, 3 valved, and 1-seeded. The family of the Northern Circars is ohiefly produced by 
to which the Shorea belongs is remarkable for the varieties of the genus Shorea. The SAorms 
the number of useful products yielded by its are also found growing to a very limited extent 
different species, as the camphor of Sumatra, on the Western coast, but do not appear io 
resin, wood-oil, and valuable timber. S. robusta produce much, if indeed any. of the resin col- 
is remarkable on all these accounts, as it is a lected for sale. Saul is the Hindopstanie name 
lofty- and ornamental tree with showy inflores- of the very valuable wood of this tree, and is 
cence. It is well known as a timber-tree by the commonly employed for the beams and in¬ 
name of ‘ Saul,’ or ‘ Sal’, and chiefly employed in side planks of ships.— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 210. 
the north western province of India in all govern- Sal grows in a thick forest on Paras nath, 
went works, house-timbers, gun-carriages, &c. in Behar.— Hooker , page 21. The Barman 
1’he wood is of a uniform light-brown colour, books say that Gaudama died in a grove 
dose grained and strong. The tree exudes a re- of engyen trees; aud the Pali name of en- 
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gven is tk ala, the Sanscrit sal, the name of the of bee appeared exceedingly fond of the liquid 
Shorea robmta. It not improbably exists in the dammer of the Oanarium, this iusect lives iu 
Tunasserirn Provinces, but the trees of the dip- holes in the ground aiid it will probably be found 
terocarpus tribe are so large that; to use the Inn- ou inspection that its cells are composed of a si- 
guage of Griffith, tile flowers are frequently in- inilar substance to that now under consideration, 
accessible.” On one of tbs islands near Mergui, — M.E.J.R. of 1857. Pwai-ngyet, Burmese, is 
Mason found an enormous tree, whose dry fruit, given by Dr. McClelland as the Burmese uame of 
with the calyx enlarged into five long wings, the R‘"sin of this Shorea.— McClelland, p. 141. 
proved that it was at least a species of shorea, arid (7596) SHOREA (VAT1CA,) Species. Lard 
on the Karen monritniiis he gathered a similar Shoiiea. Ou the mountains in tire interior of 
fruit. The natives say that a part of the petrified Tennsseriin is a species of shorea which produces 
wood found in the valley of the Irrawaddy belongs an oil of the consistence of lard, and has been 
to this tree, and the Barman books that Gauda- hence named by the Karens “ the hog’s lard tree.” 
ma was born under one of them; although the The books say that the shoreas produce resin, 
savans state that lie was horn under a Jonesia. and diptcrocarpus oil, but the fine long scarious 
Shorea robusta according to Captain Muuro “ is wings of the dried calyx afford incontrovertible 
probably the best timber tree in India,” and evidence that it is a species of shorea.— Mason. 
every species of the natural family that, pro- (7597) SHRUB (‘Frutex’). All plants are 
duces it, affords valuable timber.— Mason, divided into herbs, shrubs, and trees. A shrub is 
In Pegu, Shorea robusla is found chiefly on the a plant with a woody stem, which approaches the 
Shan side of the Totinghoo district., and in the tree, in its duration and consistence, but never at- 
Forests north of Tounghoo.—(McClelland’s tains the height of a tree, and is generally taller 
Light-brmvn wood) Hammer unites with the than the herb. It varies in height from about 
oxide of lend and forms plasters. Two parts of four to twelve feet. Limueus attempted to dis- 
colourless dainmer and of oil of turpentine tiuguish trees from shrubs by the former hav- 
make the best varnish for lithographic drawings ing buds and the latter having none. But this 
— OShaughuessy, pi \ye. 221. The dammer that distinction is of no avail, as plant-like the willow, 
exudes from the cuts in the trunk of the black generally called shrubs, passes buds, whilst most 

damtner tree (Canarium) of the Malabar coast, trees in hot countries are without them. In 

seems to be a great favourite of several species of horticulture, shrubs are two well known to need a 
insects especially of one resembling a bee, called definition. For practical purposes they are divid- 
by the Hilliueii “ Kulliada” (earth hole) ed into the deciduous and evergreen kinds, and 
which live iu pairs in holes iu the ground, each of these kinds may be further divided ac- 
Ttiis curious circumstance will doubtless ac- cording to their hardy or tender habits,their form, 
eount for the mode of formation of the resin call- size, mode of growth, colour, fee. The most 
ed in Burmah, Poon-yct and Poey ne-yet speci- ornamental flowering shrubs are those belonging 
mens of which were exhibited at the Madras Ex- to the genera Rosa, Rhododendron, Azalea , 
hibition of 1857, and are said t.o be found in the Kalinin, Andromeda , Vaccininm, &c. Among the 
ground and supposed to be produced by some evergreen shurbs are the Holly, the Ivy, the Jas- 

hymeuopterous insect, it is also found iu hollow mine, the Box, various Heaths, &c. Shrubs are 

trees. This substance although composed chiefly often planted together, forming what, are called 
of a yellow brittle resin mixed with more or less shrubberries, and when the kinds are judiciously 
sand or earth has an appearance precisely like selected and arranged, these collections add great- 
that which would be looked f<>r if used bv an by- ly to the beauty of the gardens and pleasure- 
menopterous insect in the construction of its cells ground where they are introduced.— Eng. Gyc. 
(See classified Catalogue of the Madras Exliibi- At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a few shells 
tion of 1857, Class iv.) The Madras Exhibition were exhibited, belonging to the genera, Huliotis, 
of 1855, contained a substance from Malacca turbo , &c., useful in connection with the matiu- 
cnlled “ Dammer klootee ” which had been evi- facture of mother of pearl buttons, likewise the 
dently formed in the same manner, although the ChanJcs, which the Iliudoos use iu their proces- 
cells were longer and the resin black and harder sions, the exportation of these is very great, 
than the Poon yet. Specimens of this curious chiefly to Calcutta.— M.E.J.R. The inland 
substance Poon-yet, were exhibited by Dr. waters of China produce many species of shells, 
ClegUorn and the Honorable W. Elliot, Esq. and the new genus Theliderma allied to the 
They were brought from Burmah and are Unio, was formed by Mr. Benson of Calcutta, 
said to be produced by a species of Hym- from specimens obtained of a shopkeeper at 
enopterous insect in holes in the ground and Cauton. The land shells are abundant especially 
hollow trees. Indeed the cellular structure various kinds of snails, and are not altogether 
of the specimens much resemble that of a wasp’s unknown as articles of food. A catalogue of 
nest. In the course of the Jury’s investigations nearly sixty shells obtained in Canton, is given 
of the origin of the dammers of the western in Murray’s China (v. iii p. 445), but it is 
coast, it was incidentally mentioned that a species doubtful whether more than a majority of them 
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are found in the country as the shops at Canton 
are supplied in a great degree from the Indian 
Archipelago. Shells are common along the 
coast; Dr. Cantor mentions eighty-eight genera 
Occurring between Canton and TJhusan,— Wil¬ 
liams, page 272. 

(7598)SHULGUM. Brassica Rapa. Turnip. 
(75 99) SHUMAC on SUMACH. Sometimes 
called youhg fustic, is the powder of the leaves, 
peduncles, and young branches of a small decid¬ 
uous plant (Rhus coriaria) native of the South of 
Europe, but which is also grown in Syria and 
Palestine, for its powerful astringent properties, 
which renders it valuable for tanning light color¬ 
ed leather, and it imparts a beautiful bright yel¬ 
low dye to cottons, which is rendered permanent 
by proper mordants, li is principally imported 
from the Ionian Islands and the Morea. The 
species grown for the purpose in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy is R. Cotinus, a shrub with pale purple 
flowers, whereas R. Coriaria has greenish yellow 
blossoms. They may be propagated by cuttings of 
the roots and layers. R. typhina and R. Glabra 
with their varieties, arc North American species, 
which are nlso used for tanning purposes. In 
Montpellier and the South of France the twigs 
and leaves are known under the name of redonl 
or roudo. They are gathered every year, and 
the shoots are chipped or reduced to powder by a 
mill. The imports into the United Kingdom were 
in 1846, 10,256 tons; iu 1817, 11,975 tons; 
in 1848, 9,617 tons; in 1819, 12,590 tons; in 
1850,12,929 tons and in 1852, 9,758 ; which 
were all retained for consumption. In 18+1, we 
received about 9,000 tons from the port of Leg¬ 
horn. There were exported from Sicily in 18+2, 
123,305 tons, valued at £68,89+. It is import¬ 
ed in packages of about a cwt., wrapped in cloth. 
America takes a large quantity of Sumach. The 
imports into the port of Boston alone, were 
19,070 bags in 18+7, 3+,52+ in 18+8 and 
80,050 in 18+9. The prices in Liverpool duty 
paid iu the close of this year, are per cwt. 


s. d. s. d. 

Messina, . 10 ... 0 to 10 ... 6 

Palermo,. 12 ... 0 „ 13 ... 0 

Trieste,. 7 ... 0 „ 7 ... 6 

Verona. 5 ... 6 „ 6 ... 6 

Tyrolese... 8 ... 0 „ 9 ... 0 

Simmonds. 


The trees producing Sliumac, are, 

Rhus Coriaria, Hide or Elm-Leaved Sumach. 

Shurnuk, Pkrs. | Tamtam, Arab. 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine, and the 
south of Europe, about 8 or 10 feet high, 
divided into numerous irregular branches All 
parts of this plant are inodorous, but have a styp¬ 
tic taste; to the abundance of tannic acid it 
owes its properties and value in the arts: M. 
Tromsdorf has found iri'the berries a large quan¬ 
tity of bi-malate of lime.-—O’ Shaughnessy, page 
882. Leaf S-7 pairs of villous leaflets, elliptical, 
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SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

bluntly and coarsely toothed, petioles naked. 
Flowers in large loose phnkdes offt whitish-green. 
Drupes villous. This plantlsextenSively used for 
the purpose of tanning, and it is said that all the 
leather made in Turkey is tartried with the bark 
of this species of Rhus. The fruit'is acid and 
astringent, and the seeds are often used as tonic 
for exciting the appetite. 

Rhus continus, Venus-Sumach, or Wild Olive. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, arranged in loose pani¬ 
cles of a greenish-yellow colour: leaves simple, 
entire. This a very ornamental shrub, and is 
one of the European species, growing wild in 
various districts of the south ot Europe. It is 
made use of, like many other of the species, for 
tanning, in Italy, and is called Scotino. The 
wood is used by the modern Greeks for dyeing 
wool, which is said to he of a beautiful rich yel¬ 
low. It is frequently cultivated on account of 
its beauty. 

Rhus glabra, Smooth Leaved Sumach. Leaf 
like the last, but broader and glabrous. 
Branches also glabrous. Fruit red, covered with 
silky hairs. This species, as well ns auother 
named R. viridi/olia , is considered by some bo¬ 
tanists as only a variety of R typhina , Like 
the last, this species is abundant in North 
America, over-running sometimes a whole dis¬ 
trict, and forming a troublesome weed. Its fruit 
is very sour, but may be eaten with impunity. 
Bees are very fond of the blossoms. 

Rhus typhina, Fcver-Rhus, or Stag’s-Horn 
Sumach. Leaves with 8-10 pair of leaflets 
and an odd one, lanceolate-acuminate, serrated, 
pilose beneath. There are two forms of this 
plant ; the one R. t. arborescent, in the form of 
a tree, from 10 to 25 feet in height;the other 
R. t. frutescem, shrubby, and only from 2 to 10 
feet high. The young shoots are covered with 
down, which, with their somewhnt crooked and 
stunted hi nnches, give them the appearance of 
young stags’-horns : hence their name. The flow¬ 
ers are in dense spikes, at the ends of the branches, 
the pistilliferous ones developing themselves into 
woolly drupes, which are very conspicuous when 
ripe. It is found in every part of North America, 
and its dark-red leaves add much to the beauties 
of an American autumn. The fruit of this plant 
is exceedingly sour, ancl on this account it is 
! frequently called vinegar plant, and is even used 
in some parts as a substitute for vinegar. 

(7600) SIAMULIUM. A troublesome, dip¬ 
terous insect (the “ Peepsa,” a species of Sia- 
muliutn) swarms on the banks of the streams 
uniting with the little Rungeet river in Sikkim. 
It is very small and black, floating like a speck 
before the eye ; its bite leaves a spot of extra- 
vastated blood under the cuticle; very irritating 
if not opened .—Hooker Him four- Vol.l. p. 187. 
(7601) SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

Thit-phyew, Burm. 

Very plentiful in rrome, Pegu and Toungboo, 








SIDA. 

as well as about Dona be w; a compact and ciose- 
grained,wood,, seven or eight feet in girth, and 
is a timber that deserves to be attended,to with 
a view of bringing it into ustw Wood, white 
oolored, adapted for fancy wvrk aud cabinet 
making.— McClelland. 

(7602) SIDA, a genus af Plants belonging to 
the natural order Malvacea, containing nearly 
200 species, which are very extensively distribut¬ 
ed throughout the warm parts of the world, and 
abound in the peninsula and plains of India. The 
name was originally applied bv Theophrastus to 
a plant growing in moist situations, which is be¬ 
lieved to have been an Althaa, also belonging 
to the family of MalvucetP, and was adopted by 
Linnaeus for this genus. 

Sida is characterised by having a naked 
quinquitid calyx with valvate segments. Co¬ 
rolla with 5. petals, which are obovate, with 
the olaws often united into a tube, and join¬ 
ed to the bottom of the stamen tube. The 
stamens numerous, with their filaments connected 
into a columnar tube at their base, and free at 
the apex, bearing the reniform anthers. The 
styles are numerous, but more or less united at 
the base. Capsule 5-or many-celled, Cocci single- 
seeded ; seeds suspended, roundish, and flattened. 
The species of this genus vary much in habit, 
as well as in the structure of their fruit 
and seeds, but they resemble each other, as 
indeed do all Malvaceous plants, in abounding 
in mucilage, and in some of them having tough 
ligneous fibres, which are employed for the pur¬ 
poses of cordage in different countries. From 
their mucilaginous nature several are employed 
as demulcents in India, such as Sida Indica, S. 
A static a, and S. populifo/ia, in the same wav 
that the Mallow and the Marsh-Mallow are in 
Europe. The leaves of S. carpiui/oliu (a native 
of Brazil and the Canary Islands) are chewed by 
the Brazilians, and applied with success to the 
stiugs of wasps aud bees. S. rhomboidea and 
S. rhombifolia abound in very delicate flax-like 
fibres, which may bo used lor many of the same 
purposes as hemp and flax ; but when the plants 
are grown for the sake of their fibres, they ought 
to be sown thick, under which circumstances, 
likCiOther plants similarly sown, they grow tall 
aud slender without brandies. So S. periploci- 
fulia, a native of the Malay Islands, which suc¬ 
ceeds well in India, may be.cultivated for the 
same object, especially as when cut near the 
earth it quickly shoots into long simple twigs 
which abound in flax-like fibres. A species, 6. 
tiliat/olia, is actually cultivated for this purpose 
in China. Seeds of this species were received 
at the Calcutta Botanic Garden under the name 
of King-ma from Pekin, in the neighbourhood of 
which the plant wa3 said to be cultivated as a 
substitute for hemp and flax. At Rio Janeiro 
the straight shoots of S. macrantha are employ- 


SIDA PRIPLOCIFOLIA. 

eel as rocket-sticks. —Eng. Cyc. Wight gives 
Sida acuta, 95 ; Indica, 12 ; and populifolia, 12. 

(7608) SIDA ACUTA, Asiatics, indica, gra- 
veolens, &c. are malvaceous plants common in 
every part of India many of them containing 
fibres which might be turned to useful account. 

(7604) SIDA HEMP 0* FLAX OF BUll- 
MaH is the product of twospecies, Sida acuta 
and Sida stipulata, (Burmese, Pyen-dan-gna-len.) 
They are mere weeds, but the most troublesome, 
in Tavoy.— Mason. 

(7605) SIDA LANCEOLATA, Rbtz. 

Sida acuta, Burm. I Kureta, Dux. 

Pata, Sans. | 

A common plant, grows wild in many parts 
of the Deccan ; flowers small, yellow, grows to 
the height of about three feet ; and no doubt, like 
the S. Rhomboidea, a good fibre might be pro¬ 
cured from it.— Riddell It is a native of the pe- 
niusula of India, and found also in the hilly dis¬ 
tricts. The root resembles common liquorice 
and is very bitter. Dr. Ainslie informs us that the 
infusion of this root combined with ginger is 
given in intermittents and in chronic diarrhoea. 
The leaves bruised with oil {ire applied externally 
as a poultice to accelerate suppuration. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy used an infusion of the root with 
some advantage in the cases alluded to by Ainslie, 
but could not satisfy himself as to its febrifuge 
action. It promotes perspiration, increases the 
appetite, and is in many respects a useful substi¬ 
tute for more costly bitters. An electuary is pre¬ 
pared, in Bengal, from the expressed juice of the 
Sida and used in the treatment of worms in the 
intestinal canal, but experienced native practition¬ 
ers say that no reliance can be placed on its effi¬ 
cacy. Care must be taken not to confound the 
classical name of this plant with the Sid/iee of 
the bazar, which is n mixture of the dried leaves 
and young capsules of the Indian hemp, and a 
powerful narcotic. — O'Shanyhnessy, p. 214. An 
infusion of pata root is a very useful bitter tonic 
and astringent. Dose, one to two ounces three 
times daily. Pata is also the name of Corchorus 
olitorious.— Beng. Thar. p. 304. 

(7606) SIDA LANCEOLATA. The Lance 
Leaved Sida. 

The root. 

Malaytanghie vayr, Tam. | Vishabaddee, Tee. 

This root, which is not unlike the common 
Liquorice root, in appearance, is intensely bitter 
and is prescribed iu infusion together with Giu- 
ger in cases of Intermittent Fever, it is also con¬ 
sidered as a stomachic, and is a useful remedy 
in chronic Bowel affections.— Aina. Mat. Med. 
page 87. 

(7607) SIDA PERIPLOCIFOLIA, a native 
of the Malay Islands, was also one of those 
subjected to experiment by Dr. Roxburgh, 
who describes the plant as flowering and ripen¬ 
ing its seed in the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
a great part of the year. “ Its bark abounds in 
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serviceable flaxen fibres, and as .it shoots quickly 
into long;, simple twigs, particularly if cut near 
the earth, it answers well for procuring the fibre 
of good length for most purposes.” Various spe- 
cies of Sida, as S. asiatica, indica , graceolens, 
and others, are extremely common in every part of 
India in the rainy season. Many of them, no 
doubt, contain fibre which might be turned to 
useful account .—Royle Fib. Plants, page 263. 

(7608) SIDA RHOMBOIDEA and SIDA 
RIIOMBIFOLLA are the suftd and lal bariala 
af the natives of Bengal, where the plants are in* 
ligenous in the rainy season. The bark of both, 
iccordiug to l>r. Roxburgh, yields abundance of 
rery delicate flaxy fibres, which he thought might 
>e advantageously employed for many purposes. 
When the seed is sown thick on a good soil, the 
ilants grow fall and slender, without branches, 
md are every way fit for such purposes.— Royle. 
Major Hanney sent from Assam to the Agri- 
ilortic. Soc., in Dec., 1851, some of the fibre 
)f Hda of rhomboidea, which grows luxuriantly 
u that valley. Capt. Thompson thought from its 
cngth,its similarity to silk,and its great strength, 
hat it would fetch a high price in England. The 
ine (only half au inch in circumference) sustnin- 
:d, after exposure to wet and sun for ten days, 
tOO lb. 

(7609) SIDA STIPI'LATA. Sida iikmv. 
L’he most troublesome weed in Tavoy jiroduccs 
t very fine hemp or flax. There arc two species 
Sida acuta and Sida stipnlala, hut they are not 
isually distinguished.— Mason. 

(7610) SIDA TILIjEFOLIA. This species, 
i. tiliafolia , referred at first by Dr. Roxburgh 
o S. abutilon, is cultivated for the purpose of 
La fibres in China. Some of its seeds were re- 
cived many years ago at the Calcutta Botanic 
larder., under the name of King-ma , from Pe- 
;in, in the neighbourhood of which the plant is 
ultivated, for the sake of its fibre. Seeds were j 
imilarlv received a few years ago by the llorti- j 
ultural Society, and l)r. lloyle saw a line crop 
if the plants iu the garden at Chiswick, which 
eemed about eight feet high. Some of these Dr. 
findley had steeped, in order to separate tlie 
bres. and some were sent to Mr. Routledge in 
le year 1850, in order to try in his machine. 1 
h. Roxburgh notices “ the fibre of this plant 
s strong and pliable, very silky in its nature, 
nd the plant of very rapid and luxuriant growth, 1 
iree crops being obtained in one year. It may 
e brought into England at the estimated price 
f £8 per ton, which is about, cue fifth of the 
rice of Hemp of the best quality.” Some of 
>r. Roxburgh’s original specimeus, marked July, 
804, are still in the India House; the fibres 
re from four to five feet in length, and display 
fine soft and silky fibre, as well as adapted for 
finning as the Jnte, but are apparently superior. 

(7611) SIDEROXYLON (from cts vp0S and 
WoJ, a genus of Plants belonging to the natur¬ 


al order Sapotaoea. The species of this genus 
are natives of Africa, America, the East Indies, 
and Australia. They are evergreen trees, with 
axillary and lateral fascicles of flowers. They 
are remarkable mt the hardness and weight of 
their wood, which sinks in water, sod the genus 
has hence derived the name of Iron-woodi The 
S. incime (Smooth Iron-Wood) is a native of tiie 
Cape of Good Hope, and has long been cultivat¬ 
ed in the greenhouses of Europe. None of the 
species however, are at all remarkable for beau¬ 
ty.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7612) S1KAKUL. Root like a carrot, 
brought from Cashiueer ; used in Ajmere as an 
aphrodisiac— Gen. Med. Top. p. 150. 

(7618) SIL1GOREE, Dr. Hooker here 
noticed a wild hog, the first wild beast of any size 
he had seen in the plains, except the hispid hare 
{hepus hi spiel us) and the barking deer {Stylocerus 
ratnn.) The Imre he found to be the best game 
of this part of India, except the teal .—Hooker, 
Him. Jour. Vol 1. page 869. 

(7611) SILL A RUS, STORAX LIQUID. 

(7615) SILKNE COMPACTA. Sii,enace.e. 
Catch Fly.—These are elegant flowering plants, 
of easy culture from seed, the flowers are of vari¬ 
ous colours, and require only the same treatment 
as the other speeies of Lychnis.— Riddell. 

(7616) SILK. 

Zyde, Dux. Seta It. 

Soie, Fa. Ab reshum, Pens. 

Scide, Oku. Seda, Poirr. & Sr. 

Hcsum, Reshum,Gt'Z. Scbelk, Res. 

and HrN» 

A soft shining filament, (he product of several 
species of caterpillar, particularly the Bomhyx 
■niori or silk worm. Silk occurs in various forms. 
Cocoons, kuibs or husks, are the balls as formed by 
the worm, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and 
of a golden yellow colour. Ram silk, the state 
when simply wound off the cocoor.s into skeins 
or banks, is the thread composed of several fibres 
united by their imiural gum. IVasle silk, is that 
1 part which is first, wound off the eocoons in the 
i operation of reeling, and such cocoons as being 
j eaten through by the worm, cannot be wound off 
the reel, but arc afterward carded and spun. Silk 
husbandry is extensively prosecuted in Italy, 
France, China, Persia, Siam, and India. ^The 
descriptions of raw silks met with in the Bombay 
markets are China, Persian, Siam, aud Bengal.— 
Faulkner. The Bomhyx Huttoni has lately been 
brought to notice by Captain Hutton as produc¬ 
ing a new variety of silk, spinning in all weathers, 
whereas the common silk worm is apt to he 
thrown off work by a passing cloud. It is 
thought that, the new worm may prove commer¬ 
cially important. —Friend of Itidia. A new pro¬ 
cess is announced of manufacturing silk directly 
from the bark of the Mulberry tree. The 
inventor’s name is Signor Lotteri. The Exports 
from Madras, of silk, has reached 16661bs. 
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value Rs; 6,56.9, aud it is probable that the superior to the others, from the more nourishing 
culture , may be successfully carried on iu the nature of the leaves at those seasons. 3d. Tin 
valleys of NeUghcrries. Indeed, for some years China Silk worm it introduced into Bengal, wliicl 
past* experiments had been ~ energetically carried are next in estimation to the annual and countr; 
on by the late Mr. Casamajor, tml at present by breeds ; of these, both the yellow and whit 
Major Miiicktn : specimens of silk from Italian cocoons are abundant in the Radnagore district 
wpfms-eeared at Katy have been sent.— M.E.J.R. The Residents also described firstly, the Nistn 

s Mysore.-— The manufactured Silks sent to the tribe of worms, which is said to include thre< 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, represented in distinct kinds, the madrassie, soonwnooky am 
a very partial degree the resources of the cramee, mid these yield a portion of what wa 
country , in this nsefid as well as ornamental formerly the Company’s investment of Silk 
branch of Industry. The finest specimens of secondly, the Tusseli Silk-worms, of which the 
Madras silk manufacture, namely, the Shawls mooga , leer ah, and bonbuuda , arc described ai 
of Bangalore and the silk carpets of Tanjore different kinds ; the cocoons of these are collect- 
ami elsewhere very deservedly were awarded ed in September, and arc called the Rain wea- 
Medals. 'The Bangalore Shawls were very thcr sorts ; but there are others- of the dry wea* 
creditable from the harmony of colors and ther months which are denominated dabba , and 
elegance of design. They have been much ini- buggoy. Tarroy is an inferior sort collected in 
proved of late years both in quality of material December. The Tusseli, or Tussnr Silk worm, 
and in beauty of pattern ; white silk pocket is very extensively diffused, the Residents des- 
liandkerchiefs rivalling the China silk in softness cribed the Worm as being reared in all the west- 
and richness are also manufactured at Bangalore, ern forests from Ramghur to Midnnpore. Dr. 
'The rearing of silk worms is carried on in all Roxburgh mentions it as a native of Bengal, Be- 
parts of the Mysore country, and great improve- liar, and Assam, and that it is the same as the 
merit has taken place iu the quality of the silk Bughy insect of other districts. The Juroo is 
at Bangalore, owing to the establishment, under also described as a variety, by Dr. Buchanan 
the Mysore Government, of a farm, where mul- Hamilton, and as occurring in the districts of 
berry trees from China and other countries have I’hagulpore and Dinajepore ; by Col. Sykes it 
been introduced and where great attention lias was found in the Bombay, and by Dr. W. Geddcs 
been paid to feeding the worms, See. Still the in the Madras Presidency, 
stale of the trade compared with that of the Mr. llugon, Sub-Assistant to Captain Jen- 
Bengal Presidency shows that, much is jet to kins, .Political Agent in Assam, describes six 
be done, in 1841,1,175,308 lbs. of raw and species of Silk-wonu ns being found in the 
waste silk were exported from the East indies central part of that province. Of these, the 
mid Ceylon, of which nearly the whole was from Mulberry Silk-worm, (Bombyx Mori) ; the 
Bengal. 'The exports from the Madras Prcsiden- Tusseli Silk-worm Snturnin (Phnlama) papliia 
cy were, in 1853-4, 10,478 lbs. of raw silk and and the Eria, or Arindy Silk-worm Saturnia 
1688 pieces of piece goods. In addition to the (Phalnena) cynthia, were previously well known ; 
exports of this material, a great quantity is used but; the others have been described by himself 
iu the manufactures of this country. The native and by Dr. Heifer. The Mooga Silk-worm 
cloths owe their beauty in a great degree to the (Saturnia assamensis, llelfer), was also evident- 
richuess of the silk borders. The satins, kin- ly known to the Resident (v. Report, p. 52). 
cobs, &c. of Hyderabad are well adapted to Na- The Joree Silk-worm (Bombyx religiosse, Heifer), 
tive costume, but hitherto little progress lias is a new species discovered by Captain Jenkins on 
been made iu manufacturing articles for Euro- the Peepul tree (Picus rcligiosa). This is said to 
pean costume, except in Bangalore. The silk yield a Silk certainly equal to that of the Mul- 
of Tanjore and the lesser but elegant articles berry Silk-worm. 

such as gimp, fringe, cords and tassels, braid Saturnia syllielica, Heifer, is a native of 
for carriages, kc., are of every variety and the Kassia mountains, and of Silliet and 
of great excellence.—Af. E. J. R. * Dacca. It also yields Silk, as do two other 

Bengal. —Dr. Royle, writing on the silk cul- species, the wild Silk-worm of the central pro- 
ture in India, mentions that the Silk-worms vinces, and another, which produces its cocoon 
which yielded the investments of Silk, were 1 st.. upon the Mangoe tree. This the people 
The large Annual Worm reared once in the of Malda gather, and mix with Arindy Silk co¬ 
year, and yielding its produce from only the coons in spinning. 

middle of March till May. 2d. The Desseey, There are probably other species in different 
or Indigenous Silk-worm of Bengal, of which parts of India, which may he found to yield 
the cocoons are obtained throughout the year; useful products. 

that is, there are four or five collections annu- These wild Silk-worms may be thought by 
ally; of these, the worm of the cold wea- many unworthy of notice, aa they do not 
ther, or November breeds, and that of the dry yield the kind of Silk most valued in com- 
weather, or March and April breeds, are inerce; but they are more important than 
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they at first appear to be. We must remem¬ 
ber that the culture of some in the for¬ 
ests, and the collection of all, affords employ¬ 
ment to considerable numbers of the natives in 
the parts of districts least productive of useful 
occupation. They afford also clothing: for many 
of the inhabitants, as Mr. Hugon informs us 
that Silk from the Eria, or Arindy Worm (Saiur- 
nin ( Phalaua ) cynthia) is the daily wear Of the 
poor in Assam, and i9 used by every class in 
winter. It is remarkable for its very great, 
durability. 

The Tusseli Silk is still'better known, hav¬ 
ing also afforded the Natives in Bengal, &c. a 
coarse durable Silk, which is much esteemed 
in India, J>oth for ladies’ and children’ dresses; 
for the latter especially, on account of its cheap¬ 
ness and durability. As an instance of the 
quantities iu which the Tusseli Silk is produc¬ 
ed in India, we may adduce the evidence of Air. 
It. Montgomery of the Bengal Civil Service, in 
the Azimgurh district only, where 318,772 
pieces of Tusseli Silk are given as the quantity 
produced annually. 

Mulberry Trees .—The White Mulberry (Mo- 
rus alba) is infinitely to lie preferred as 
food for the worms of the Bom by x mori, 
and this has been introduced from China 
into Europe, as well a3 into India. Morns 
Indica, the species most common in Bengal, is 
thought by Dr. Wallicli to be only one of its 
varieties. Morns ntro-pnrpurea is a species in¬ 
troduced into India from China, where it is em¬ 
ployed as food for the Silk-worm, though l)r. 
Roxburgh stales, that it had not been found to 
answer for that purpose in Bengal. Two varie¬ 
ties (one, the Doppa Foglia), of the Italian White 
Mulberry, received from St. Helena, were esta¬ 
blished in the East India Company’s Botanic 
Garden at Dapoorec, in the Bombay Presidency. 
The then Superintendent, Dr. Lush, forwarded 
to Calcutta young plants, which, in September 
1833, were reported by Dr. Wallicli to be in a 
flourishing condition. Two other species are 
common in the plains of North-western India, 
and others have been introduced there from 
Caubul and Caslimcrc ; one distinct species oc¬ 
curs, moreover, in the Himalayas. 

Col. Sykes has drawn attention to the great 
importance of introducing into India the Mulber¬ 
ry called Morus mnlticnulis, a distinct species or 
variety introduced by M. Perrottet into France, 
in 1821, from the Philippine Islands, where it 
had been brougWffom China. It is now thought 
by many, both in Italy and France, to be the 
mtyjt valuable sort for cultivation, and has be¬ 
come a favourite variety in America. It ia said, 
besides growing easily, and affording abundance 
of leaves of the most nourishing kind, to be able 
to withstand a considerable degree of cold. 

AU the wild Silk-worms'feed upon different 
trees, such as the Jujube, Ficus rtligiosa orPeep- 
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ul, the Castor Oil Plant, Terminalia eatnppa some 
of the Laurel tribe, and others, which are found 
in almost all the forests of India.— Pro¬ 
ductive. Resources oflndia. 

History of Silk trade with India .—rEqual 
in antiquity to the growth of cotton was 
the production of silk in the countriesof 
the East. Its limited extent, however; and* the 
monopoly of this valuable traffic in the hands of 
the Phoenicians, and afterwards by the Persians, 
restricted its employment within the» most con¬ 
fined limits. Until the time of the Roman em¬ 
pire, its very existence appears to have been 
unknown in the West,; and when Dionysius, 
the imperial geographer, who visited the East in 
the first years of the Christian era, wrote an ac¬ 
count of this new and beautiful product, be 
speaks of it as a precious web, finer than that 
of the spider, combed by the natives from flow¬ 
ers, and spun into rich garments of great price- 
Previous to the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, Indian raw silk formed a very inconsidera¬ 
ble portion of the trade from the East. Its great 
inferiority to the Italian and French article was 
for a long period a great barrier to the profitable 
extension of this branch of Indian trade. The 
factors of the (Jompanv did no more than pur¬ 
chase the silk as it. reached their hands from the 
three filatures, whence alone it came in those 
days. At Cossimbazar, Rungpore, and Cotu- 
mercollv, the natives grew large tracts of the 
common muiberry-plant, reared their worms, and 
reeled the produce of the cocoons; but with so 
small regard to the exigencies of the worms, and 
so little care bestowed upon the preparation of 
the silk, as to render it a most unprofitable and 
troublesome article in the hands of the European 
manufacturer ; so much was this felt, that until 
the latter part of the last century, Indian silk 
was employed but for the manufacture of 
certain inferior minor articles of haberdashery, 
and never entered into the composition of 
satins, or silk piece-goods of any kind. One 
great cause of this inferiority was to be found 
in the careless method of winding the silk from 
the cocoons, which produced such inequality in 
the thread as to render it all but unserviceable. 
Besides this, it was loaded with gummy and 
other extraneous substances, and reeled without 
the least attention to colour or quality ; so that 
it reached the buyer’s hands in hanks comprising 
all sorts of shades. This part of their trade 
proved so annoying, and was attended with such 
fruitless results, that the Company were at one 
time on the point of issuing orders to cense all 
purchases of the article. Instead of acting on 
this first impulse, the Directors wisely made an 
effort to remedy the evil complained of, by send¬ 
ing to Bengal one . or two persons acquainted 
with the Italian mode of riseling and assorting 
silk ; these instructors were placed iu the heart 
of the silk-districts, and appear, from after re- 
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suits, not to have laboured in vain. Induce¬ 
ment* were at the same time held out to the 
ryotsio extend the cultivation of the mulberry* 
plant, by allowing them all lands «o hsed free 
of tent for two years, and afterwaids assessing 
them moderately. In this manner the 

silk-trade received an impulse hitherto unknown 
to 4& *nd the exports of the raw article rose from 
80,300 ibs. in 1750, to 320,000 lbs. in* 17 70. 
The partial success which hud attended the 
introduction of a better mode of reeling silk in¬ 
duced the Company to attempt still further re¬ 
forms ; and we accordingly- find i hat in the year 
1771 a’•-Second supply of practical silk-reelers 
and mulberry-cultivators from Italy were dis¬ 
patched to Bengal; proper filatures were esta¬ 
blished ; a better mode of rearing the insects 
and growing tiie plants was introduced ; and in 
addition to these measures, steps wer^taken to 
secure a supply of eggs from China, with the 
view of improving the breed of the Indian worms. 
Several years elapsed before these improvements 
were beneficially felt in the quality of the silks 
imported from Bengal; but that such was the 
ease may easily be seen by the steady increase in 
the quantity taken by the manufacturers of Eng¬ 
land, which in 1785 amounted to 570,175 lbs. 
The greatest improvement effected by the Com¬ 
pany at this period was the total abolition of the 
contract system, and the substitution for it of 
agencies throughout the silk-districts, bv means 
ol which supplies of the cocoons were constantly 
obtained from sub-agents called bekars, who re¬ 
ceived advances in money, and who, in their turn, 
engaged by similar means for the supply of silk¬ 
worms from the rearers in the different villages. 

The vast improvements effected in England 
towards the end of the last century in the 
manufacture of cotton goods tended in a great 
measure to check the consumption of the more 
costly article of silk; and we find that from 
500,<100 lbs. weight of raw silk sold in 1785, 
the silk Company did not dispose of more 
than, ou the average, 300,0 00 lbs. weight 
in the years 1800 to 1805. So much better 
were the silk transactions of the Company 
managed at this time, that in spite of 
this decline in the demand for their goods, their 
yearly profits gradually Increased from a few 
thousands to the enormous amouut of 132.982/. 
iu 1801. The gradual decline to a certain date, in 
the imports of Bengal raw silk, from the cause 
already assigned, may be seen by the following 
list of exports to Great Britain, taken at inter¬ 
vals of teu years; and iu the same may be j 
observed the effect of the gradual relaxation of 
the Company’s tradiug monopoly in favour of 
private merchants. In 1782 there were shipped 
to England from Bengal, 61 x,071 lbs.; iu 1792 
401,44-5 lbs.; iu 1802, 114,744 lbs.; in 1812, 
982,427 lbs.; in 1822, 1,042,617 lbs.; and 
iu 1832, .956,453 lbs. 
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Some idea of the commercial value of thi 
branch of Indian trade may be formed from tli 
fact, that between the years 1776 and 1785, tli 
raw silk imported by the Company, ami in tli 
privileged tonnage by private traders, was wort 
8,446,757/.; from ‘ 1786 to 1S03, it amoum 
ed to 5,221,596/.; and from 1804 to 181( 
to 3,115,044/.; being during these thirty 
five years almost equal to 12,000,000/. sterling 
Upon the last renewal of the Kasff India Chart* 
in 1833, which provided that the Compan 
should no longer engage iu uiercnutile opera 
tions, their extensive and well-organised filature 
were put up for sale, and after some delay dis 
posed of to private parties. These establish 
meats were eleven iu number, of which the fa! 
lowing gave their names to the particular kiud 
of silk produced by each of them, and by vvhic 
those varieties are to this day known in com 
inereial circles; they are Bauleah, Commercolh 
Cossimbazar, llurripaiil, Juugypoor, Kaduagor* 
itungpore, Snntipore, and Surduh. Besides tli 
above, the Company possessed a number c 
hired filatures of less note. 

The exportations of Bengal raw silk in 1814-1 
amounted in value to 231,271/.; in 1827-8 t 
855,398/. and in 1837-8 to only 465,451/. Bring 
ing down these figures to a more recent date, w 
find that the silk exports of Calcutta were, duriu 
the years 1848-9 and 1849-50, to the value c 
714,000/. and 655,000/. respectively. 

Indigenous Silk Worms of India .— Beside 
the China, or mulberry silkworm, there ar 
several varieties of silk-spinning worms iudigt 
nous to India, of which mention is made iu som 
of the earliest records of that country. Tlies 
have been described by several scientific writers 
and arc known amongst the natives as themoogs 
the arindy, the tussah, and the joree worms, a' 
producing fibres, which, if not equal in commei 
cial value to those of the mulberry*worm, ar 
nevertheless esteemed and largely employe 
amongst the inhabitants of the districts in wide 
they are found. These insects inhabit vas 
tracts of forest iu Upper Assam, in the Madra 
Presidency, and iu that of Bombay ; and th 
cloths made from the raw material are in ex 
tensive use amongst not only natives but Euro 
peans, who find them most economical am 
durable for many purposes. Some idea may bi 
formed of the extent to which these kinds a 
indigenous silk are produced, when it is state* 
that in 1837 there wereiu one district alom 
not less than 318,772 pieces of tussah silk 
manufactured. The food of the wild silkworm 
is obtained from the trees of the forests inhabit¬ 
ed by them, and amongst those known as afford¬ 
ing them nourishment are the leaves of the jujube 
the castor-oil plant, the peepul, or banyan-tree, 
some of the laurels, and a lew other plants. 

Bombay .—So early as 1795, some attempt ap¬ 
pears to have been made at Bombay to introduce 
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the silk-worm, but evidently without effect ; for and a variety of specimens of -silk were sent 
until 1823 we heav nothing more of the matter, from thence, mtid some Satins {mushrao) from 
and then it seems to have been attempt- Benares, Cutch, and Hydernbad» ehiefly m «l- 
ed at one of the public jails by the labour Of ternate species of diflbretot oolours.OntbeBom- 
tbe prisoners, the result of which appears to boy side the culture did not succeed, andthe 
have been the preparation of a few bales of silk raw material is imported frora GhinA and dyed, 
for local oonsumption. Later still, the zeal but the manufacture has not on that account 
aad industry of an Italian gentleman were been neglected. The weavers seem* in fadg^to 
brought to bear upon the subject, anti under have paid an extra degree of attention to their 
his directions a better cultivation of the mul- art, and sent to the Exhibition of 18&1, silk 
berry plant, and a method of feeding and reeling which is well woven, and in a variety of patterns, 
was introduced, unattended with permanent together with an excellent specimen (called 
results. pytanee ) of double weaving, being ml on one 

Madras. —In Madras this branch of industry side and green on the other, and showing the 
met with great encouragement so long since ns colours and patterns very distinct. This was 
T791. No efforts were spared to induce the from Poona The silk, from Surat, Tanna, and 
natives to enter fully into the rearing of the Ahmednugger were also admired for their pat- 
worm and the growth of the plant; and, as the terns, ns well as the longees from Sindh, 
result shews, the success was, if not so great The silks from Cashmere attracted much atten- 
as iu Bengal, still sufficiently encouraging, tion, both from the substantial nature of the 
China, History. —Silk is said by Chinese fabric, some of which is called tafeta, and for 
authors to have been known there for thou- the moderate tone of the colours with which 
sands of years. It lias long been imported they are dyed. The flowered silks, or brocades, 
into India from China. The earliest notice, from Benares and from Ahmedalmd, as well as 
though there is some doubt about the pas- those from Hyderabad, commanded notice for 
sage, is in the Maluibharut where Chcenas, their richness and the happy disposition of 
lioonas, &c. arc said to have brought silk, and pattern and combination of colours— Hoyle, 
silk-worms as presents to Yoodhistira- Arts $-c. of India, page 497. 

Silk Worms and their products. —When the Mysore. — Surgeon Smith of the Madras Army, 

China silk-worm was first introduced into for many years in medical charge of the 
India as an object of culture we have no in- My#re Commission, conducted experiments 
formation; but what is called the indigenous under his own superintendence, and the result 
(desee) silk-worm is carefully distinguished from of his observations contained in the following re- 
the China worm; and there are several species of port may he relied on, as he spared no pains to 
wild silk-worms, species of Saturnia , Phalaena, make himself acquainted with the subject. General 
and Bombyx , all of which were shown at the Sir Makk Cubbon, Commissioner. July. J857 
Great Exhibition of 1851 with Tussur, Moonga, The cultivation of Silk is supposed to have 
and Eri cloth. The former is much used in been introduced into Mysore by Tippoo Sultan, 
India by the natives, and is best known as an and although the climate is evidently well cal- 
article of commerce, and has been used in Britain ciliated both for the growth of the Mulberry, and 
for parasols; in India it is esteemed for children’s the development of Silkworms, the cultivation 
dresses. The Eri cloth is extensively used as does not appear to have made any great progress 
an article of clothing by the inhabitants of As- until after the government of the country fell 
sam. The silk of Bengal was originally very into the hands of the British in 1832. 
inferior in quality, and very carelessly wound. The Mahomedans adopted the feeding and 
The East India Company, in the year 1757, management of the worms and the reeling of the 
sent Mr. Wilder to improve the winding of Silk as one of the few modes of gaining a liveli- 
silk; and in the year 1769 other Europeans, as hood to which they are not averse, purchasing 
drawers, winders, reelers, and mechanics. The the Mulberry leaves from the cultivators; anil 
filatures were all in Bengal, and to the South- the Commissioner gladly encouraged the growth 
ward of 26° of N. lat., for the northwest pro- of Silk in every possible way, with a view of de- 
vinces are much too hot and dry for the silk- veloping habits of industry among a class of 
worm. Experiments were for many years men generally opposed to labor of any -kind, un¬ 
made on the western side of India to intro- connected with a Military life, 
duce the culture of the silk-worm, under The open parts of the country alone seem to 
an Italian, M. Mutti j but they have lately suit this cultivation, such as the i Bangalore, 
been abandoned from Want of success. Some Chittledroog, and open parts of the Astagram 
excellent silk is being produced in Mysore, and Divisions. None is grown in the Nagger, or in 
it is probable that the* culture might easily be the Munjerabad sections of the Astagram Divi- 
cavried on in the valleys of the Himalaya.— sion, the climate is too damp in these last nara- 
Royle. Arts. fyc. qf lndia, page 496. Moorsheda- ed Districts. Most of the Silk was formerly 
baa has long been a central mart for silk goods, exported to Coimbatore and Tanjore,and a smaller 
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portion found its way to Beilary and Dhnrwar, den. Reels of the best construction were made 
for consumption iuNative manufactures At by Colonel Green and soexpert did the Natives 
this tit«i (1857), there is a considerable consump- become, that in 1846, the following is the report 
tion of the niw material’iir Bangaloreand Mysore of the Bengal Chamber of 4 Commerce on the 
inthemamifectare of SilkSbawls, Handkerchiefs specimens sent fur that purpose, 
and Native Cloths, &c. Report of the Silk Coin mi I tee oh specimens 

In 1841, four specimens of Silk grown in of Raw Silk, the produce of the Sirkar Gardens 
Mysore, were sent to Bengal, two qf the at Bangalore, forwarded by the Agricultural 
specimens were purchased in the bazar and Society at Madras. 

two were from cocoons purchased in the bazar, “ Your Committee have examined these speci- 
and privatdy~and carefully reeled. The object “ mens with great interest, and should be pre¬ 
being to find out the defects in the Mysore Silk, “ pared to give an unqualifiedly favourable opi- 
aud to know if it would be valuable as an export “ nion on them, had the thread been a very little 
in the state iu which it is sold by the Natives. “ stronger: as it is, it is remarkably even, round. 
The following are Extracts from the Report : “ and free from knibs and gouts, and the colour 
“ One of the most apparent faults of this Silk is “ very pure and uniform, indeed, with the single 
“ its bad colour. This arises from the circum- “ exception of being somewhat too fine, the pre- 
“ stance of the cocoons having been boiled in cop- “ seut are most admirable samples of Silk.” 

“ per pans instead of earthenware, mid I should “ Your Committee would however remark 
“ imagine that at the time of reeling the Silk, “ that an opinion often prevails among such as 
“ the water in which the cocoons were placed “ are not practically versed in the manufactures, 
“ w r as not changed often, as should be done. “ that the finer the Silk, the better and more 
"This latter precaution would not only have “valuable, but it may be too fine, and the 
“ assisted to give the Silk a better colour, but “ present specimens, your Committee think, are 
“ would have freed it somewhat more from the “ finer than it would be safe to prepare for the 
“gum, the superabundance of which renders “ English market, for the difficulty of unwinding 
“these specimens harsh and hard.” It ap- “ such Silk is extreme, and adds enormously to 
peared from the above Extract that the faults of “ the charge of preparing it for the weaver. A 
the Mysore Silk lay not so much in the article “ Member of your Committee, Mr. Laidlay, ob- 
itself as in its mode of preparation. “ serves that he has known in more instances 

A garden originally planted os a privntygppe- “ than one the, most disastrous results from the 

culation was taken by (he Mysore Government in “ mistake of reeling the Silk too fine, for it will 
1842, with a view to try how far Signor Mutli’s “ not bear to be unwound by the machinery used 
proposal of growing Silk from standard Mulberry “ for the purpose in England, 
trees was likely to succeed in Mysore, and bene- “ Your Committee however beg to add, that 
fit the country. The larger and upper portion “ these specimeu3 are in every other respect un- 
of the ground was planted with cuttings of the “ exceptionable, so clean, even, and beautiful, 
St. Helena Mulberry, and a few China ones, the “ that the reelerwho prepared them may be pro- 
lower and wet part, with Philippine, both grew “ liounced competent to produce Silk of the first 
well and for the first few years promised well. “ rate excellence, nearly, if not quite equal to 
Eggs were obtained from Mr. Groves’ Establish- “ Italian. “ The soil and climate too must cer- 

ment at Chittoor, from an Establishment in “ tainly be favorable to the culture.” (Signed) 

the Neilgherries, and some of the annual March Robert Watson, J. W. Laidlay. Calcutta, March 
bund from Mr. Blechynder’s Establishment 1846. 

iu Bengal: these latter being annual worms, it To E. S. (Iabb, Esq., Secretary, Agricultural 
was hoped would have proved a valuable auxili- and Horticultural Sociely, Madras. Sir,—The 
ary to the Mysore breed, and enabled us to feed Honorary Secretary of the Calcutta Agricul- 
from the standard trees, but in spite of every final Society has handed to me two sample 
care and precaution they hatched on the eleventh skeins of Raw Silk, the produce of Bangalore, 
day as in Mysore and from that time regularly pro- and a copy of your letter 26th February to 
duced their crops every fifty days. The Silk was his address, with “ Extract from Proceedings of 
certainly a great improvement on that of Mysore, a Meeting of your Society wherein the specimen 
but the worms were delicate and required more of the Silk i3 ordered to be sent to the Cham- 
care and attention, so that I much doubt if they ber of Commerce here for report.” 
were ever extensively used bv the Natives. “ Having laid such communication and the 

The Sub Peshkar of Bangalore, a man fami- “samples before the Chamber, I am desired, to 
liar with the country method of reeling Silk, was “ inform you that they consider the Silk very 
sent to Chittoor and placed under the tuition ‘‘ beautiful, but the thread is too weak for free 
of Mr. Groves, who had an extensive plantation “ reeling, if ofstouter thread it would pay well at 
of Mulberries and experienced reelcrs. The “ the price you quote. Both sorte are too fine 
man returned to Mysore 'well qualified for his “ for ordinary purposes and could not be re¬ 
post of Superintendent of the Government Gar- “ wound without great waste, even twice tlieii 
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** thickness misfit be too fine to suit the English 
“market, the staple not being strbng enough 
“ to stand the action of the uaaeiiinery used for 
** winding aud 'preparing the article for the use 
“ of the weaver, probably abthit 10 cocdous 
“ would afford the best size to reel. The Co- 
“ coons from which these specimens were made 
“ must have *»een very good indeed, equal to the 
“ best annual cocoons of Bengal, but the thread 
“ especially the white, is eudy and it is not 
“twisted enough; with improved implements, 
“ and proper directioiis, the spinner should be 
“ able to produce au article of superior charac- 
“ ter anil higer value.” 

“ Though of minor importance I may here 
“ mention that the skeins would be better if not 
“ quite so thick. These weigh about 6 totalis, 
“ whereas the skeins generally made in India and 
“ most approved iu England weigh about 3 or 3 ?, 
“ tolalis, a size which is attended with several 
“ practical advantages,” (Signed) W. Limong, Se¬ 
cretary. Calcutta, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
April 25 th, 1846. 

'I’he brokers, Messrs. Norton, Thilburn 
and Co. of Saint Mary Axe, London, reported of 
some samples of the Silk sent to them in 1850, 
as follows,“ This Silk with care in the getting up 
“ would prove a valuable substitute for many 
“ other closses, and from its intrinsic qualities 
“ would find a ready sale in this market.” 't hese 
Extracts prove the capability of Mysore to 
produce Silk of first rate quality. But until 
filatures conducted by Europeans are established 
as iu Bengal but little of the Silk will ever find 
its way to the Euglish market, At present the 
Natives find a ready sale in India for all they 
can produce, and it answers their purpose bet¬ 
ter to reel it roughly and sell it as they do, for 
although cleau reeling will produce a greatly en¬ 
hanced price, the proceeds of the Silk will be 
much less and the sale of the raw material not 
so certain as it is now. Since 1846 the average 
annual produce of Mysore has beeu about 10,000 
maunds of 24 lbs. or 240,000 lbs weight, a 
quantity sufficiently large to attract attention to 
its cultivation. 

The standard mode of cultivation failed for 
reasons explained iu the following Extract from 
a letter to the Commissioner, dated llthAugust 
1849. 

“ When we consider the incessant demand for 
leaves made on the standard trees in consequence 
of the bi-mouthly crops of silk which alone 
grow in Mysore, the cause of failure will be at 
once evident. The leaves of a plant are organs 
of respiration, digestion, and nutrition, a tree 
cannot be tnadc to yield 5 or 6 crops an¬ 
nually without seriously impairing its vitality, if 
the leaves are stripped off a plant-before the fruit 
has commenced ripening, the fruit will fall off 
and not ripen. If a branch is deprived of leaves 
(of a whole summer, it will die, and not increase 
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iu size perceptibly, and this is exactly whnt hns 
taken place with the standard trees at the Silk 
garden, they feriW agedv becoMieand 
throw out nothing but" fr hit unless pntUed 'back 
to the stems, when an entiTOnewset-«f‘' branches 
is thrown out with atl abamktnt crop Of fine 
leaves ; these branches by the loss of their leaves 
age and die within the year, atid the same pro* 
cess has to be renewed; latterly the only mode 
of obtaining good leaves from the standards lias 
been by cutting them down to the ground; the 
roots then throw up abundant fiue shoots, a pro¬ 
ceeding which in effect is returning to the/lmsli 
system. On this subjeet I quote the following 
passage from a valuable little work by Count 
Damlnlo on the “ art of rearing Silk worms.” 
He says—“ 1L has been said, that iu Asia they 
“ obtain as many as twelve crops of cocoons in a 
“ year. And some person made experiments, aud 
“ published some views on the subject; stating, 
“ that with us (that is in Italy) there might, at 
“ least, be gathered two crops ; my experiments 
“ on the contrary tend to prove, that it would be 
“ a sure method of destroying the Mulberry trees, 
“ and consequently the entire breed of Silk 
“ worms. I cannot indeed bring myself strictly to 
“ believe, that in Southern Asia it would be 
“ possible to have such numerous crops of co- 
“ coons. The southern part of China corresponds 
“ very nearly, as to climate, with the Southern 
“ pgris of Persia, and yet there, according to the 
“ illustrious Pallas, the boughs of the Mulberry 
trees are cut only twice in the year, so as to 
“ have in the same year two crops of cocoons. 

•* In those climates they prune the small branches 
“ twice a year, because the summer being long* 
“ er, the Mulberry tree is more vigorous there 
“ than it is with us. Here, on the contrary, the 
“ Mulberry tree cannot even bear the stripping 
“ of its foliage once a year without being injur- 
“ ed, and certainly would die if stripped twice.” 

Tlw Count is misinformed in regard to the 
number of crops annually. In Mysore, 6- 
crops are the utmost ever obtained, each crop 
occupies 56 days, 33 in the worm, 12 in the 
cocoon, 11 iu the egg, the insect requires food 
for 198 days in each year, where the succession 
is regularly kept up. The cultivation by stan¬ 
dard trees is obviously not adapted to meet such 
au incessant demand. Of this, the Natives are 
perfectly well aware for Doctor Hoyle in speaking 
of the cultivation of the standard Mulberry, says, 

“ This practice is not entirely foreign to the 
“ Natives, as the (Resident at Baulleah states that 
“ the annual worm prefers the leaf of the shrub 
“ which is well matured, to that which is young 
" and tender, and therefore he infers that it 
“would thrive* better with the tree leaf than the 
“ shrub leaf. He also says, that the tree Is 
“ cultivated in parts of the Rungpore and 
“ Radnagore district* for the production of 
“ cocoons. The Resident at Hurripa! .states, that 
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**,there* the method of cultivation differs from that 
“ in use about Banlleah and M»lda. the leaves 
“ being gibbered only from standard trees, which 
" are preferred on account of the dryness of the 
"soil inthaidistrict.” 

The following are two Extracts from a pa¬ 
per taken: out of an old Chinese work on the 
cultivation of Silk, of sufficient interest for in¬ 
sertion in this place. After describing atfffengtli 
the management of the worms for an annual 
crop, or a spring and autumn one at most, he 
says, “ forif they (the Mulberry trees) arc quite 
“ stript one year, they die and fail entirely the 
“ spring following.” After speaking of the ne¬ 
cessity for feeding the young worms every half 
hoar during the first 24 hours of their life 
lie says, “ The reason why they take so much 
“ pains to make these little insects eat so often, 
" is to forward their growth and make them spin 
" the sooner, the great profit which they expect 
“ from these creatures depends upon this care, 
“ if they come to their full growth in twenty- 
" three or twenty-five days, a hurdle covered 
“ with worms, whose weight at first was a via ax, 
" that is a little more than a drachm, will pro- 
“ duce twenty-five ounces of Silk, whereas, if for 
" want of proper care and nourishment, they do 
“ not come to their perfect ion in less than 28 
“ days, they will produce hut twenty ounces, 
*' and if they are a month or 40 days in growing 
“ they will have but about 10 ounces.” 'l^s is 
a most interesting fact, and applied to brecning 
in general, shows the vital importance of sup¬ 
plying young stock with abundant nourishment 
while growing : there is perhaps no other instance 
in nature, in which such an experiment, could 
have been so accurately tried and its results as¬ 
certained with almost mathematical precision. 

On the subject, of the comparative merits 
of the standard and hush modes of cultivat¬ 
ing the Mulberry, 1 wrote to the Secretaries of 
the Horticultural Societies of Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay. From the latter L received no reply, which 
I regret, for I was anxious to know how far 
Signor Mutti’s plan had answered under his own 
superintendence. The Secretary to the Calcutta 
Agri Horticultural Society writes as follows : 
“ The system of growing the Mulberry, as a 
" standard tree, has been tried in Bengal, and, 
“ so far as the result of my enquiries enables me 
*• to say, with ns little success ns has attended 
" the experiment of the St. Helena variety on 
"your side of India. The common bush Mul- 
“ berry is very much preferred by the people at 
« Surdah, Oommercally, Kadnagore, and I be- 
" Kero, ail other parts of Bengal, where Silk 
“ cultivation prevails.” 

More than one private speculation with 
standard trees failed at Chittoor, and Conbor, 
under energetic and intelligent European super- 
intendency I have no reason to think that the 
experiment, has failed from any want of care or 
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attention on the part of the attendants, they have 
doue their best, and if the Commissioner will re¬ 
fer to the report of the Bengal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety on the specimens of Silk sent to Bengal in 
1840, he. will there see fchtrt the qualifications of 
the reeler at the garden are first-rate. I have 
lately found when obliged to hire retelere to wind 
off a large crop that it is not difficult to get very 
good ri ders among the Natives, and the reason 
why the Natives do not practice reeling their 
own Silk cleanly and fit for the European market, 
is that it is not saleable in this country and there 
is a demand for all that, can he produced reeled 
in the country fashion, independently of which 
the increased value of the Silk cleanly reeled will 
not. compensate for the loss of weight and increas¬ 
ed time and expenses of reeling. 

The standard trees are all worn out. and use¬ 
less, they require to be replanted, and if replac¬ 
ed hv young trees not. a leaf should betaken 
from them for he next five years. A large portion 
of the garden is laid down with the common 
country hush Mulberry cuttings, of the St. 
Helena for standards planted at distances of 
20 or 30 yards from each other among the hush¬ 
es, and this I think is the proper wav of growing 
standard trees, which thus planted, in no way 
interferes with the bush system, and at the same 
time affords food in seasons when, from want of 
water or other causes the bushes fail. The Philip¬ 
pine planted as hushes have not answered,though 
the leaf is large and nutritious. It is said by the 
Natives not to yield an equal weight of food on 
the same space of ground. 

1 beg respectfully to suggest to the Commis¬ 
sioner either that the entire garden he laid 
down in the country fashion, with standard trees 
at intervals as above described, or else that it be 
let out to Natives to he cultivated in their own 
way, keeping up the present breed of worms, 
which are very superior to their own in the bright 
colour of the Silk. Surgeon C. J. Smith. 
Bangalore, 11th August 1849. 

At present, 1857, the cultivation of Silk is car¬ 
ried on by the Natives in their own way, and by 
the bush system which they have foimd&practicai- 
ly the best. Captain J. Cumiinghnnt/TOm'fflry. 

Hyderabad in the. Dekhnn, The chief of the 
manufactures and the only one for which Wa- 
rungul is famed is that of Persian carpets which 
are made of all sizes and of worsted cotton, or 
even of silk. 

Silk cloth, of the width of the curtailed guz, is 
manufactured and sold for 12 annas a yard, but 
the quality is very inferior. Jt is dyed fed with 
lac, green with indigo and turmeric, or yellow 
with turmeric alone. The timer cloth w>nn ». 
factored is only half the value of the, silk. Clio- 
leet ,' (women’s boddices) are manufactured 
but not in sufficient quantity To supply the dis¬ 
trict, as they are imported. 
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The other manufactures in the Circar. juv agriculture. These two pursuits or professions, 
tusser cloths at Hoosainpurty—and Chilpore namely husbandry atyl the silk manufacture, the 
silks at Mutwarrah. , chief sources of food apd clothing, form the shb- 

The Tusser cloth—although the cocoons are ject of one of the aixieeh discourses to the people, 
tlie produce of the same insect as those of Ben- which have been before noticed. It is, there ob- 
gal—bears no comparison in fineness pi' durabili- served, that “ from ancient times the S|on of Hea- 
ty with the tusser cloth manufactured there. The ven himself directed the plough :• the Empress 
silks are dealer,nod the cottons of the same price planted the uiulberry-tree. Thus have these ex- 
as those produced nearer Hyderabad.— M. L. S. alted (personages, not above the practice of labor 
J. No, 35, 18^9, p, 27.. . and exertion, set an example to all muler heaven, 

Raw silk is imported from Madras and with a view to leading the millions of their sub¬ 
manufactured into sarees and women’s breast jects to attend to their essential interests.” In 
cloths at, Mutwarrah, Warungul, Maytpilly and the work published by imperial authority, called 
Aimiriwarrah, in Elgundel, at Maiduck and ‘ Illustrations of Husbandry and Weaving,’ there 
other Kusbahs. This manufacture is entirely for are numerous woodcuts, accompanied by letter- 
home use, and no great skill or taste is display- press explanatory of the different processes of 
sd by the weavers, the silk pieces are of a quali- farming and the silk manufacture. The former 
Ly inferior to those sold at the same price in the head is confined to the production of rice, the 
llydrabad bazar, and were it not for the transit staple article of food, and proceeds from the first 
duties,the manufacture would become extinct. The ploughing of the. land to the packing of the grain, 
silk clotlis are dyed red with the lac dye and yel- the latter details all the operations connected 
low with turmeric; no other dyes arc used. Tus- with planting the mulberry and gathering the 
ser or jungle silk, the produce of a species of leaves, up to the final weaving of the silk.— 
Saturnia, is made into sarees, punchees, and scarfs, Mulberry Trees of China. 

it several towns of the Sircar of Warungul. But Besides the common mulberry of China, which 
Ihc chief seat of the tusser maunfacture is the differs somewhat from that of Europe, they occa- 
town of Mahdapore, on the right bank of the sionally, in feeding the worms, have recourse to 
Godnvery in the Ramgheer Sircar, where the a wild specimen of the morns tribe, as well as to 
moth that yields it is carefullv reared, and from the leaves of another tree, supposed to be. a varie- 
wheuce raw tusser silk is sent to other parts to tyofash. The production of silk in the Chi- 
be woven into cloth. The insect in its grub state nese method, and with the aid of natives of the 
is first fed on the tender leaves of the Carcya country, was tried experimentally by the East 
jphserica, and, when more grown, on the leaves India Company at St. Helena; blit has been 
)f the Pentaptera tomentosa; much watching abandoned, with the rest of their establishments 
ind attention are bestowed in rearing the animal, on that island, since the expiration of the charter, 
subject as it is to destruction from birds, insects, The principal object, in the cultivation of the 
md squirrels. The tusser cloths produced at mulberry for feeding silkworms, is to produce 
Malulapore are, in durability and fineness, very the greatest quantity of young and healthy leaves 
inferior to the cloths of the same kind manufnc- without fruit. For this reason the trees are not 
tuved in Bengal, they are dyed the same colour, allowed to exceed a certain age and height. They 
and with the same materials as the silks, of are planted at a convenient distance from each 
which they are about one-half the price. At other, outlie plan of a quincunx, and are said to 
Mahdapore there are seventy to eighty families be in perfection in about three years. The mul- 
3 mployed in rearing the insect and in the manu- berry-tree for silkworms is chiefly cultivated in 
iicture of the cloth, which is prepared princi- Che-keaug, which province, together with the 
lally for. the Hydrabnd market.— J. M. L. S. only three others that produce fine siik, namely. 
No. 88 gfP.850 p. 324. Keang-nan, Hoo-pe, and Sze-chuen, is crossed 

China. The two principal manufactures of by the thirtieth parallel of latitude. Che-keang 
dhina are, those of silk and porcelain, the origi- is a highly alluvial country, intersected by nu- 
lality of whioh was never contested, as the merous rivers and canals, with a climate* that 
ntroduction of both into Europe is perfect- corresponds pretty nearly to the same latitude in 
y well ascertained ; and could the Chinese the United States of America. The soil is ma- 

rrge no other claims to praise on account nured with mad, which is dug from the rivers, 

)f their ingenuity, these two alone might serve assisted with ashes or dung; and the spaces be- 

:o give them a Mgb rank among the nations tween the trees are generally filled with millet, 

)f the world. D’BLerbelpt justly considers that, pulse, or otli^er articles of food. The time for 
is Rome obtained .the silk manufacture from pruning the young trees, so as to produce fine 
Greece, and Greece from JVsia, so the last leafy shoots, is at the commencement of the year, 
was indebted for it, accprdiiig tpthe best Orien- About four eyes aye j^ft on every sh^ot, and egre 
;al authors, to China. The tra^lon, indeed, of is taken f^at^He are properly thinned, 

die invention is there carried back, into the my- with a view to giving plenty of light and air to 
diological periods,, and dates with the origin of the leaves. Ingathering these, they make use 
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of steps, or a ladder with a prop, as the young apparatus, were serit from Canton to St. Helena 
trees cannot support a ladder, and would besides for the use of the Company's establishment there, 
be injured*in their branches by the use of one. When the worms have cast their several skins, 
The trees, wit h their foliage, are carefully watch- reached their greatest size, and assumed a trails* 
ed, and the mischiefs of insects prevented by the parent yellowish colour, they are 'removed into 
use of various apttliratious, among which are places divided into compartments,' preparatory 
some essential oils. The young trees of course to their spinning. In the course 6r a week after 
sutler by being stripped of their leaves, which are the commencement of spinhiug, the tHll'^COOiis 
the lit ttys of plants, and this is an additionfd rea- are complete, ami it now becomes 'necessary to 
son for renewing them after a eeitain time. They take them in hand before the pupae turn into 
endeavour in part to counteract the evil effects, moths , which would immediately bore their way 
by pruning and lopping tl.« tree, so as to dinti- out, and spoil the cocoons. When a certain 
wish tilt? wood when ttie leaves have been strip- number, therefore, have been laid aside for the 
ped, and it is probable ihat. a few leaves are left sake of future eggs, the pupa: in the bulk of-the 
on. It. is surprising, however, to observe how cocoons are killed by being placed in jars under 
soon a tree in those c.imates will recover its leaves layers of salt and leaves, with a complete exclu- 
in the summer or autumn, after having been sion ot air. They are subsequently placed in 
entirely stripped of them by a typhoon, or liurri- moderately warm water which dissolves the 
cane. Fresh plants are procured by cuttings or glutinous substance that biuds the silk together, 
layers, or sometimes from seed. When the trees and the filament is wound off upon reels. This 
grow too old for the production of the finest is put up in bundles ol a certain size and weight, 
leaves, and show a greater tendency to fruiting, an I either becomes an article of merchandise 
they are either removed altogether, or cut and under the name of “ raw silk,” or is subjected to 
managed so as to produce fresh and young the loom, and manufactured into various stuffs, 
branches. Mr. harrow, who observed the ma- for home or for foreign consumption. Notwith- 
nagement of ihe trees and silkworms in ('lie- standing the apparent simplicity of their looms, 
kenng, confirms the usual Chinese accounts, by tiny will imitate exactly the newest and most 
saying that “ the houses in which flic worms are elegant patterns from England or France. The 
reared are placed generally in the centre of each ('liinoe particularly excel in the production of 
plantation, in order that they may be returned damasks and flowered satins.. Their Silk crape 
as far as possible from every kind of noise ; ex- has never yet been perfectly imitated ; and they 
perience having taught them that a sudden shout, make a speeies ol’ washing silk, called at Canton 
or the bark of a dog, is destructive of the young pouf/r, which becomes more soft as it is longer 
worms. A whole brood has sometimes perished used ,-~l)avies Chinese, Chap, w iii. p. 30. Ed. 
bv a thunder storm.” The chambers are so eon- 1851. 

trived as to admit of the use of artificial heat. Fortune spent a few days in the vicinity 
when necessary, (treat care is takeu of the of Nan-tsin, and as it may be consider- 
slieets of paper on which the multitudes of eggs cd the centre of the great Silk country of China, 
have been laid by the silkworm-moths ; and the I shall, he says, endeavour now to give a descrip¬ 
hatching of these eggs is either retarded or ad- tion of t lie cultivation and appearance of the 
vanced, by the application of cold or heat ae- mulberry trees. The soil over all this district is 
cording to circumstances, so as to time the yellow loam, well mixed and enriched by vege- 
simultaneous exit of the young worms exactly table matter ; just such soil as produces excel- 
to the period when the tender spring leaves of the lent wheat crops in England. The whole of 
mulberry are most fit for their nourishment,. I lie surface of the country, which at one period 
They proportion the food very exactly to the has been nearly a dead level, is now cut up and 
young worms by weighing the leaves, which in embankments formed for the cultivation of the 
the first instance are cut, but afterwards, as the mulberry. If appears to grow better upon the 
insects become larger, are given to them whole, surface and sides of these embankments than 
The greatest precautions are observed in regulat- upon level land. The low lands, which are 
ing the temperature of the apartments, and in owing to the formation of these embankments, 
keeping them clean, quiet, and free from smells, considerably lower than the original level of the 
The worms are fed upon a species of small luir- plain, are used for the production of rice and 
dies of basket-work, strewed .with leaves, which other grains and vegetables. It is therefore 
are constantly shifted for the sake of cleanliness, on 1 lie banks of canals, rice fields, small lakes, 
the insects readily moving off to a fresh hurdle and ponds, where the mulberry is generally 
with iii6W leaves, as the scent attracts them. In cultivated, and where it seems most at home, 
proportion to their growth, room is afforded to But although large quantities of rice and other 
th«ui by increasing the number of these hurdles, crops are grown in the silk districts, yet the coun- 
the worms of one being shifted to three, then to try, when viewed from a distance, resembles a 
six, aud so on until they reach their greatest j vast mulberry garden, and when the trees are 
size. The hurdles, as well as the rest of the in full leaf, it has a very rich appearance. 
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The variety of mulberry cultivated in this dis¬ 
trict appears to be quite distinct from that which 
is grown in the Southern parts' of China 
and iu the silk districts of India. Its leaves are 
much larger, more glossy and have more firm¬ 
ness and substance than any other variety 
which has come under my notice. It may 
be .that this circumstance has something to 
do with the superior quality of the silk pro¬ 
duced iu the Hoo-chow country, and is worthy 
of the notice of silk growers in other parts of the 
world. This popular variety is not reproduced 
by seeds and hence all the plantations are formed 
of grafted trees. Each plant is grafted from a 
foot or two feet above the ground, and rarely 
higher. The trees are planted in rows from five 
to six feet apart, and are allowed to grow from 
six to ten feet high only, for the convenience of 
gathering the leaves. In training them they are 
kept open in the centre; the general outline is 
circular, and they are not unlike some of those 
dwarf applctrees which arc common in European 
gardens. The accompanying sketch gives a good 
representation of the habit and form of one of 
those trees which has attained its full size. The 
different methods of gathering the leaves in these 
districts are curious and instructive and show 
clearly that the cultivators well understand the 
laws of vegetable physiology. Leaves are not 
taken at all from plant, in their young 
state, as this would be injurious to their 
future productiveness. In other instances a 
lew leaves only are taken from the bushes, while 
the remainder are allowed to remain upon the 
shoots until the summer growth is completed. 
In the latter case the leaves are invariably left at 
the ends of the shoots. When the bushes have 
attained their full size, the young shoots with 
the leaves are clipped close off by the stumps, 
and shoots and leaves carried home together to 
the farm-yard to be plucked and prepared for 
the worms. Iu the ease of young trees, the leaves 
are generally gathered in by the hand, while the 
shoots are left to grow on until the autumn. At 
this period all the plantations are gone over care¬ 
fully , the older bushes are pruned close in to the 
stumps, while the shoots of the younger ones 
are only shortened back a little or allow them to 
attain to thp desired height. The ground is 
then manured and well dug over. It remains in 
this state until the following spring, unless a 
winter crop of some kind of vegetable is taken 
off* it. This is frequently the case. Even in 
the spring and summer months it is not unusual 
to see crops of beans, cabbages, &c., growing 
under the mulberry trees* During the win¬ 
ter months, the trees are generally bare and 
.leafless. Those persons who are accustomed 
to live in countries with marked seasons, where 
the winters are cold, and where the great mass 
of vegetation is leafless, would not be struck 
with this circumstance in the silk couutry of 
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China. But the view one gets in this country 
in the summer months, after the first clipping 
of the shoots, is curious, mid striking. As tar as 
the eye can reaeh, in all directions, one sees 
nothing but bare stumps. It looks as if some 
pestilential vapour had passed over the plaiu 
and withered up the whole of these trees, and 
the view is rendered still more striking by the 
beautiful patches of lively green which are ob¬ 
served at this time in the rice fields and on the 
banks of the canals. This system of clipping 
close in to the stumps of the old branches gives 
the trees a curious and deformed appearance. 
The ends of the branches swell out into a club 
like form, are much thicker there than they are 
lower down. After 1* had completed my inspec¬ 
tion of the country near the town of Nan-tsin, I 
proceeded onwards to the west in the direction 
of Iloo-cliow-foo. A few hours’ sail on a wide 
and beautiful canal brought me within view of 
the mountain ranges which form the western 
boundary to the great plain of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
through which I had been passing for several 
days. The most striking hill which came first 
into view was crowned by a seven storied pagoda. 
It had a large tree by its side, equally striking 
in the distance, and which had probably been 
planted when the pagoda was built. I after¬ 
wards ascertained this to be the “ maiden lmir- 
tivc” (Salislmria adiantifolia), a tree which 
attains a large size in this part of China, and is 
extremely ornamental.— A Rasul, among the Chi. 
j). 343. The greater part of the silks and crapes 
used in this part of China are manufactured in 
the adjoining towns of Soo-ehow and Kang chow. 
Flowered crape, however, a very beautiful pro¬ 
duction, is made iu Hoo-chow. The process of 
manufacture is thus described by the liev. Mr. 
Edkius in , he “ N'>rtli China Herald’: — 
“ Two 1 $ v “re engaged at a loom in a cottage 
on the t . _ stream. One sat at the end 

of the- looi.cp/ib.^ng five pedals, and directing 
the shuttle and all that needed to be done with 
the threads that lay horizont al on the frame. 
The other was perched over head to superin¬ 
tend the pattern. 'Phis lie did by means 
of vertical threads tied up-ip bundles, a large 
number of which, (life V’i.ed transversely 
through the threads of tliqA se,- izontal frame be¬ 
neath him, were at his osal. These,-V a, 
raised according to .the req<P m,, nent of fclie pat¬ 
tern, and thus cai» tlmft e Ovation' in the 
threads on the frame « ~ j2djPf!>onstitiited the 
flowered part of the piece J? among the 

Chi. p. 854. If there was uftle to nijtice in 
these temples with reference to BuddWhm and 
its rites there were objects of anothet kind which 
soon attracted my attetBjpS^The halls and 
outhouses of the mmpftery seemed to be con¬ 
verted for the time imo a place for feeding silk¬ 
worms. Millions m these little animals were 
feeding in round sieves placed one above another 
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in open frameworks made for this purpose. So 
great was the number of the worms that every 
sieve, and there must have been many huudreds 
of them, was crammed quite full.* In one large 
hall I observed the floor completely covered 
with worms, I shall never forget the peculiar 
sound which fell upon my ear as I opened the 
door of this hall. It was early in the morning, the 
worms had been just fed and were at the time 
eagerly devouring the fresh leaves cf the mul¬ 
berry. Hundreds of thousands of little mouths 
were munching the leaves and in the stillness 
around this sound was very striking and peculi¬ 
ar. The place too seemed so strange ; a temple 
—a place of worship with many huge idols, some 
from twenty to thirty feet in height looking 
down upon the scene on the floor. But to a 
Chinese there is nothing improper in converting 
a temple into a granary or a silk-w orm establish¬ 
ment for a short time if it, is required, and I 
suppose the gods of the place arc supposed to 
look down with approbation on such set lies of 
peaceful industry. When from the large utimhcr 
of worms it is necessary to feed t hem on floors of 
rooms and halls, there is always a layer of dry 
straw laid down to keep them oil' the damp 
ground. This mode of treatment is resorted to 
when necessary, and not from choice. The sieves 
of the establishment, used in the frame work 
1 have already noticed are greatly preferred. 
Whether the worms are fed on sieves or on the 
floor they are invariably cleaned every morning. 
All the remains of the leafstalks of the mulberry, 
the excrement of the animals, and other impuri¬ 
ties, arc removed before the fresh leaves are giv¬ 
en. Much importance is attached to tliis matter, 
as it has a tendency to keep the worms in a clean 
and healthy condition. The Chinese are also 
very particular as regards the amount of light 
which they admit during the period the animals 
are feeding. I always observed the r ooms were 
kept partially darkened, no bright light was al¬ 
lowed to penetrate. In many instances the own¬ 
ers were most unwilling to open the doors, for 
fear, as they said, of disturbing them, and they 
invariably cautioned me against making any un¬ 
necessary noise while I was examining them. 
At this time nearly all the labour in this part 
of the country was expended on the production 
of the silk worm. In the fields the natives were 
seen in great numbers busily engaged in gather¬ 
ing the leaves; boats on the rivers were fraught 
with them ; in the country market-towns they 
were exposed for sale in great quantities, and 
everything told that they were the staple article 
of production. On the other hand, every cot¬ 
tage, farm house, barn and temple, was filled 
with its thousands of worms which were 
fed and tended with the greatest care. On 
my way up from Hoo-clio w - to o to Mei-phi 
and about the 23 rd of June, I observed that 
inanv of the worms had ceased to leed and were 
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commencing to spin. The first indication of 
this change is made apparent to the natives by 
the bodies of the little animals becoming more 
clear and almost transparent. When this, change 
takes place, they are picked, one by one, out of 
the sieves, and placed upon bundles of straw’ to 
form their cocoons. These bundles of straw 
which are each about two feet iii length, are 
bound firmly in lire middle, the two ends are 
cut straight and then spread out like a broom, 
and into these ends the worms are laid, when 
they immediately fix themselves agd begin to 
spin. During this process I observed the un¬ 
derside of the framework on which the bundles 
of straw were placed surrounded with cotton 
cloth to prevent the cold draught from getting 
to the worms. In some instances small charcoal 
fires were lighted and placed under the frame- 
inside the cloth, in order to aflbrd further 
warmth. In some of the cottages the straw 
covered with spinning worms was laid in the sun 
under the verandahs in front of the doors. In a 
few days after the woims are put upon the 
straw they have disappeared in the cocoons 
and have ceased to spin, 'l'he reeling process 
now commences and machines for this purpose 
were seen in almost every cottage. This ap¬ 
paratus may be said to consist of four distinct 
parts, or rather, 1 may divide it into these for 
the purpose of describing it. There is, first, 
the pan of hot water into which the cocoons 
are thrown; second, the little loops or eyes 
through which the threads pass, third, a lateral 
or horizontal movement, in older to llnow the 
silk iii a zigzag manner over the wheel; and 
lastly the wheel itself, which is square. Two 
men, or a man and woman, are generally employ¬ 
ed at, each wheel. The business of one is to 
attend to the fire and to add fresh cocoons as 
the others are wound off. The most expert 
workman drives the machine with his foot and 
attends to the threads as they pass through the 
loops over on to the wheel. Eight, ten, and 
sometimes twelve cocoons are taken up to form 
one thread, and as one becomes exhausted, 
another is taken up to supply its place. Three 
and sometimes four, of such threads are passing 
over on to the wheel at the same time. The 
lateral or zigzag movement of the machine 
throws the threads in that way on the wheel, and 
1 believe this is considered a great improvement 
upon the Canton method, in which the threads are 
thrown on in a parellel manner. The water in 
the pan into which the cocoons are first thrown 
is never allowed to boil, but it is generally very 
near the boiling point. I frequently tried it 
and found it much too hot for my fingers to 
remain in it. A slow fire of charcoal is also 
placed under the wheel. As the silt is winding, 
this fire is intended to dry off the superfluous 
moisture which the cocoons have imbibed in the 
water in which they were immersed. During 

”, 
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he time t was in the silk country at this time twelve thousand hales ; in 1836-37, it was up- 
was continually visiting the farm-houses ami wards of twenty thousand peculs, much of which 
ottages in which the reeling of silk was going was shipped off at $ oOO per pocul, since that 
m. As silk is a very valuable production, it is period, for some undiscovered reason,- the quan- 
eeled with more than ordinary eare, and I oh- tity brought to market has fallen off, ami nl- 
erved that in almost all instances a clean, though the prices range between 3 +00 and 
ctive, and apparently clever workman was en- $+50,still the whole amount hardly exceeds 5000 
rusted with the care ofthe reeling process. The bales in a twelve, month. In the new' tariff' the 
Id temple at Hoo-shan, which I visited again on duty is the same on the raw silk from all the pro- 
ly w r ay down, was in a state of great excitement viuees ; for it is probable, that as the trade 
nd bustle. The quantity of silk produced here extends at Ningpo and Shanghae, inferior qual¬ 
ms very large, and all hands were employed ities of silk will be sent abroad ; indeed, if the 
enerally all, rather averse to work of any kind, exportation of silk and tea does not increase, it 
rere obliged to take their places at the wheel or is difficult to see with what commodities the 
lie fire. But as the silk was their own, they Chinese are to buy the large amount of foreign 
eeined, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, goods that are likely to be brought to the new 
) work with hearty goodwill. On the following ports. The Nanking raw silk exported the past 
lorning, when I awoke, 1 found myself quietly at year will average $> +5') per pecul, or $ 100 
nchor close by the west gate of lloo-chow-foo, higher than it is set down in the statement. The 
ly boatmen having worked all night. 1 spent waste or refuse raw silk goes entirely to India, 
lie next few days in the country to the north- tii/fc orgnmine is “ formed of two, three, or more 
mrd bordering on the T’aihoo lake, and partly singles ft. e. reeled threads after being twisted}, 
ear the town Nan-tsiu being anxious to see the according to the substances required, twisted to¬ 
rn! of the silk season. About the eighth, or getlier in a contrary direction to that of which 
•om that to the tenth of July, the winding it is composed are twisted.” It is included in 
f the cocoons had ceased almost everywhere, the statements of trade under the name of silk 
nd a few days after this there was scarce- thread. Organ zinc is also called thrown silfr, 
f a sign of all that life and bustle which though there may be some difference between the 

i visible everywhere during the time that two, as it is said organzine is not made In the 

he silk is in hand. The clash of the winding- Chinese ; it is used in weaving piece goods. Si/h 
lachines, which used to be heard in every thread and ribbon* go to the United States, mid 
ottage, farmhouse, and temple, had now ceased ; South America. 6Hk piece goods of all kinds are 
lie furnaces, pans, and wheels, with all the shipped for the most part to the United States, 
thcr parts of the apparatus in common use Mexico and South America ; but considerable 
uriug the winding season, had been cleared quantities go also to England chiefly for re- 
way, and a stranger visiting that country now 1 exportation : one seventh of the total ex port a- 
ould scarcely have believed that such a busy tion in 1836-7 was in English ships. Instead 
ustling scene had been acting only a few days of the annual export, of $+00,000 stated in 
efore. During my peregrinations in ti ip silk i the Table, it should br one million of dollars, 
ountry I made many inquiries amongst the. j and the duties put at $ 30 , 000 . Most of the 

lativcs as to the price ot raw silk in the districts various descriptions of silk piece goods usually 

/here it is produced. At Meiche the. price was exported arc enumerated in the Table ; there 
aid to range from twelve to eighteen dollars for are a few others, ns gauze, crape shawls, levnn- 
00 taels of silk. At Hoo-ohow and Nantsin, 1 tines, taffeta, but all description of them is here 
/here the silk is of a superior quality, the omitted. — Morrison. 

rices in 1855 were from eighteen to twenty two ! The manufacture of silk is original among 
ollars for 100 taels. The price of raw silk \ the Chinese ns well as those of porcelain anil 
ke that of every thing else, no doubt depends ; laequeied ware, and in neither of them have 
i a great measure upon the, supply and demand, | foreigners yet Miecceded in fplly equalling the 
nd varies accordingly.— A lies, among the Ghi. 1 native products. The notices of the cultivation 
.372. _ ol tlie mulberry and the rearing of silkworms 

The Honorable Mr. Morrison tells us that the found in Chinese works have been industriously 
tulberry is cultivated in all the provinces collected and published by Mr. Jnlien by orders 
f China, except the most northerly, and of the French government. From his work 
ilk is raised wherever the tree grows. The it appears that credible notices of the culture of 
est raw silk, called tagsanm, comes from the the tree and manufacture of silk are found as 
roviuce of Hookwang j +he tmilee also conies far back as B.C. 780 ; and in referring its inven- 
■om that province and Cheating; both k : nds aie tion to the Empress Siling. or Yaenfi wife 
ailed Nanking raw silk, and are chiefly exported of the emperor 11 warig-to, B.C. 2602, the 
3 England, lu 1333-34, the price of the best Chinese have shown their belief of its still higher 
orts was from £ SCO to £ per pecul, and antiquity. “;The Shi King contains this distich: 
he annual exportation was between ten ancl The legitimate wife of Hwangti named Siling 
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«thi began to rear silkworms.” The best 
silk is found in the provinces of Sz'chenn, Hupeh 
Chehkiang, ami Kumgnan, but every province 
south of 4o c N. produces it of different degrees 
of fineness.’ Probably the kind called tsatle, 
brought from Hupeh, is the finest silk found in 
the world. While the worms are grow¬ 
ing, care is taken to keep them undisturbed, 
and they are often changed from one hurdle to 
another that they may have roomy and cleanly 
places ; the utmost attention is paid to the con¬ 
dition and feeding of the worms and noting the 
time for preparing them for spinning cocoons. 
Three days are required for them to spin, and 
in six it is time to stifle the larva ; and reel 
the silk from the cocoons ; but this being usu¬ 
ally done by other workmen, those who rear the 
worms inclose the cocoons in a jar buried in 
the ground and lined with mats and leaves, 
interlaying them with salt, which kills the pupae 
and keeps the silk supple, strong, and lustrous; 
preserved in this manner,they can be transported 
to any distance, or the reeling of the silk can 
be - delayed till convenient. Another mode of 
destroying the cocoons is to spread them on 
travs, and expose them by twos to the steam of 
boiling water, putting the upper iu the place of 
the lower one according to the degree of heat 
they are in, takjng care that the chrysalides are 
killed, and the silk not injured. After exposure 
lo steam, the silk can be reeled off immediately, 
but if placed in the jars, they must be put into 
warm water to dissolve the glue, before it. can 
be unwounded. The raw silk is an article of 
sale ; the sorts usually known in the Canton mar¬ 
ket are tsatle, taysaam, and Canton raw silk. 
The loom is worked by two bands, one of whom 
sits on the top of the frame, when; lie pulls the 
treddles, and assists in changing the various 
parts of the machine. The workmen imitate 
almost any pattern, excelling particularly in 
crapes, and flowered satins and damasks, for 
ofiicinl dresses. The common people wear pongee 
and senshaw, which they frequently dye in gam- 
bier to a dust or black color ; these fabiics con¬ 
stitute most durable summer garments, and the 
pongee becomes softer by repealed washing 
Many of the delicate silk tissues known in Europe 
are not mannfaenn e»l by the Chinese, most, 
of their fabrics being heavy. The lo or law 
L a beautiful article, used for summer robes, 
inusqueto curtains, festoons and other purposes, 
but is seldom sent abroad. The English words 
satin, senshaw, and silk, are probably derived 
from theOhiuese terms ss'tiin, sensha and sz,’ in¬ 
termediately through other languages.— Wil¬ 
liams ’ Middle Kingdom, Vol. I. page 128. 

Silk, in Europe. —The discovery of the uses to 
which I he cocoon of the silkworm might be appli¬ 
ed, appears to have been first made in China : the 
written records of that country declare that anEtn- 
press was the first to unravel the filmy thread, and 
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lo work it into ft tveb of cloth, and Ihis is staled 
to have taken place 2,7t>0 y^avs before the Chris¬ 
tian era. However this -may he, it is a fact that 
when the existence of the silken fabrics of China 
became known in other countries, the manufac¬ 
ture was not in its infancy and imperfectly ex¬ 
ecuted, but had attained a degree of excellence 
which proved a long and successful practice of it 
among the Chinese. Such indeed was its im¬ 
portance, that the very people and their country 
are named Seres, and Serica, in ancient writ¬ 
ings, from the Chinese, word Se, which signifies 
Silk. At length, about the middle of the sixth 
century, the western world received the great boon 
of a supply of silkworms* eggs : these were 
conveyed from China to Constantinople by two 
Persian monks, who had gone to the East, as 
missionaries, and had observed in China the 
various processes connected with the rearing of 
the silkworm, the nature of the trees on which 
they fed, and the preparation of the silk. This 
occurred about the year 552, in the reign of 
Justinian, who gave every encouragement to the 
introduction of the valuable insect. The eggs 
were secretly conveyed from China within a 
hollow cane ; at the proper season they were 
hatched, and the caterpillars were fed with the 
leaves of the wild mulberry tree. The monks 
continued to superintend, at Constantinople, the 
rearing of the insects, and the whole process of 
manufacturing the silk. From this small com¬ 
mencement. the myriads of silkworms have 
! sprung, which throughout Europe and western 
Asia have met the demand for silk, which has 
gone on increasing from that time to the pre¬ 
sent.. 

'fhe silkworm in Europe, is the caterpillar of the 
mulberry tree moth (Bombi/x vtori ) belonging to 
the tribe of mealy-winged nocturnal insects, of 
which in the summer evenings we see so many 
examples. The eggs of this moth are smaller than 
grains of mustard seed, very numerous, slightly 
flattened, yellowish at first, but changing in a 
few days to a blue or slate colour. In temperate 
climates they can lie preserved through the 
winter without hatching until the time when the 
mulberry tree puts forth its leaves in the follow¬ 
ing spring. This tree forms the entire food of 
the caterpillar, and seems almost exclusively its 
own ; for while Other trees and vegetables nour¬ 
ish myriads of’insects, the mulberry-tree is 
seldom attacked by any but this insect, which in 
many parts of its native country, China, inhabits 
the leaves in the open air, and goes through all 
its changes without any attention from man, 
whose only care is to gather in the harvest of 
silk cocoons at the right season. In some parts 
of China, however, tin; silkworm requires the 
same care in the way of shelter, feeding, and 
nursing which in other countries is found neces¬ 
sary to ensure success. The common mulberry- 
tree {Morns nigra), so well known in Great Bri- 
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tain, is not the best species for the nourishment 
of the silkworm, although the caterpillar feeds 
readily on the leaves. The whitefruited mulber¬ 
ry, M. alba , a native of China, is the best, and is 
greatly preferred by the insect. It is now-culti¬ 
vated in many parts of Europe, frequently 
as a pollard by road sides. It comes into leaf a 
fortnight earlier than the black mulberry, which 
is au advantage in the culture of silkworms. The 
white mulberry does not thrive in Britain, the 
winters being too severe. There is another varie¬ 
ty of mulberry, called the Philippine mulberry, 
which is a favourite in the south of France, on 
account of the size and quantity of the leaves, 
and the ease with which it can be propagated. 
In the south of Europe mulberry leaves are sold 
by weight in the market, and the buyer chooses 
them either young or mature, according to the 
age of the insects which are to feed on them. 
Young worms are fed on tender leaves, while full 
grown caterpillars require the stronger nutri¬ 
ment of the mature leaf. Attempts have hem 
made to store food for the silkworm by drying 
the leaves in the sun, then reducing them to 
powder, and placing the latter in jars. Tliis 
powder moistened with-water is eaten with 
avidity by the silkworm ; and may prove a 
valuable resource in late seasons, or under cir¬ 
cumstances which affect the principal crop. It 
is even thought that three or four crops of 
cocoons per year may be obtained even in nor 
them climates, by keeping successive hatchings 
eggs in warm rooms, and supplying the worms 
>vitil this food during winter. The silkworm, 
when first batched, is about a quarter of an 
neb long, and of a dark colour. If supplied 
with appropriate food it. remains contentedly in 
me spot: this is the case throughout its changes, 
.o that there is no trouble in retaining it within 
bounds, as there would be with some other 
caterpillars, After 8 days’ feeding and rapid 
increase of size, it prepares to change its skin, 
[lie first skin having become too small for its 
)ody. It remains 3 days without food, during 
which time a secretion forms on the surface ol 
lie new skin, which helps the caterpillar to cast 
>ff the old one ; but the operation is further 
acilitated by silken lines which the insect casts 
iff and fixes to the adjacent object : these hold 
he old skiu tightly, while the caterpillar creeps 
mt of it. The whole covering of the body is 
bus cast off, ineluding that of the feet, and of 
he teeth and jaws, but it is done with difficulty, 
ml sometimes the skin breaks, and a portiou 
f it remains attached to the hinder part of the 
iody, compressing it, and usually causing death, 
'he newly moulted worm is pale in colour, and 
-Tinkled ; but it immediately recovers its appe- 
ite, and grows so rapidly that the new skin is 
oon filled out, and in 5 days another mould be- 
omes necessary. • Four of these moults and 
enewals of the skin bring the caterpillar to its 
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full size, when its appetite becomes voracious, 
and the succulent parts of the mulberry-leaves 
disappear with extraordinary rapidity. The in¬ 
sects is now nearly 3 inches long ; its structure 
consists of 12 membranous rings, which contract 
and elongate as the body moves. There are 8 
pairs of legs ; the first 3 pairs being covered 
with a shelly or scaly substance, which also in¬ 
vests the head. The mandibles are strong, mid 
indented like a saw. Beneath the jaw are , 2 
small orifices, through which the insect, draws 
its silken lines. The silk is a fine yellow trans¬ 
parent gum, secreted in slender vessels, which 
are described as being wound, as it were, on 
2 spindles in the stomach ; these vessels, if un¬ 
folded, would be about 10 indies long. The 
insect breathes through 9 pairs of spiracles 
distributed along the sides of the body. The 
caterpillar has 7 small eyes near the mouth ; 
the 2 spots higher up are not eyes, but portions 
of the skull. An ived at maturity, the caterpillar 
is of a rich golden line ; it leaves off eating, and 
selects a corner in which to spin its cocoon. It 
first forms a loose structure of floss-silk, and 
then within it the closer texture of its nest, of 
an oval shape : here the caterpillar remains work¬ 
ing until it is gradually lost sight of within its 
own beautiful winding-sheet. Taking no food, 
and emitting this large quantity of silk, its body 
diminishes one-half, and on tlie completion of its 
cocoon it changes its skin once more, but then 
becomes an apparently inanimate chrysalis, or 
aurelia, with a smooth brown skin,and pointed at 
one end. It remains in this corpselike state for 
a fortnight or 3 weeks, when it comes forth a 
perfect winged insect—the silk moth. In escap¬ 
ing from the cocoon it pushes aside the fibres, 
first moistening the interior of the cocoon with 
tasteless liquid from its mouth to dissolve 
the gum which holds the fibres together. The 
mouth has no teeth, therefore it cannot gnaw its 
way out as generally supposed. In the perfect 
form, the insect takes no food, and only lives 
2 or 3 days : the female dies soon after laying 
her eggs, and the male does not long survive her. 
The common silkworm isliol the only caterpillar 
from whose cocoons silk has been obtained for 
manufacturing purposes; but it is so superior in 
the quality and quantity of its silk to all other 
insects, that small mention is made of any other. 
The larvae of many European moths produce a 
strong silk, and the native silkworms of America 
yield a material which has been manufactured 
into handkerchiefs, stockings, &c. by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Cliilpancingo, Tixtala, and other places 
of South America. The ancient Mexicans used 
the internal layers of white cocoons, which strong¬ 
ly resemble Chinese paper, as. a material for 
writing on.: A quantity of inferior silk is obtain¬ 
ed in India from the Tusseli aud Arirnly silk¬ 
worms, both natives of Bengal. The first affords 
a coarse dark-coloured silk, which is woven into 
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a cheap durable cloth ; the second yields a deli¬ 
cate flossy silk, which cannot be wound from the 
cocoons, and is therefore spun like cotton. Of 
this, a coarse kind of white cloth is manufactured, 
which is loose in texture, but so durable that 
it can scarcely be worn out in a life-time. 
The domestic treatment of the silkworm has been 
brought to great perfection in Italy. Formerly 
the eggs were hatched at uncertain periods, de¬ 
pending oil the natural warmth of the season, or 
they Were put in manure-beds, or were worn in 
little bags about the person next the skin. They 
are now hatched in an apartment heated to the 
proper degree by a stove ; but they are first 
washed iu water, and afterwards in wine, to 
separate light eggs, as well as dirt, and the gum¬ 
my envelope which surrounds the heavy ones. 
The temperature of the hatehiug-rooin is ai first 
64*, but is gradually raised l or - degrees daily, 
uutil it reaches 82”, which il is not 10 exceed. 
Pieces of coarse muslin, or of white paper pierc¬ 
ed with holes, are placed over the eggs when 
they arc about to be hatched. Through these 
the worms creep to the upper surface, and are. 
removed as soon as possible to a cooler place. 
Young leaves and sprigs of mulberry are laid 
upon the muslin or paper, when the worms eager¬ 
ly settle on the leaves, and can thus be trnnsfer- 
ed to trays, and removed to the nursery. This is 
a dry room of regulated warmth, with windows 
on both sides, so that free ventilation may be at¬ 
tainable. Chloride of lime should bo iu use to 
purify the air, and a thermometer and hygrome¬ 
ter to regulate the heat and moisture; the latter 
is apt to abound where silkworms are kept, and 
is very prejudicial to them. Moist exhalations 
arise from the leaves and from their bodies ; fer¬ 
mentation, also, soon takes place if litter and 
dung be not speedily removed from their trays; 
these are fertile sources of disease among the 
worms, and may carry off thousands iu a day. 
One of the diseases to which silkworms are liable 
is of an extraordinary character, consisting of the 
formation of a minute cryptogainoiis plant of 
mildew witliiu the body of the living insect. 
Damp and fermenting food and litter produce, in 
the first place, among the fatty matter of the bo¬ 
dy of the caterpillar, an infinite number of 
sporules supported by minute stems*. These 
iucrease to such a degree that the vegetation 
soon pierces the skin, gives a general mealy 
appearance to the body of the caterpillar, ripens 
its seed, which is borne by the winds to every 
part of the nursery, carrying contagion with it, 
aud at length causes the death of the worms. The 
dead bodies of worms or moths (for the insect is 
infected in all stages) are sources of contagion un¬ 
less immediately destroyed. This disease is called 
Muscardine in France, caldnetto in Italy ; the 
French name arises from the resemblance of the 
diseased caterpillar to a mealy kind of sugar-plum 
made in Provence, aud sold by the name of mus- 
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enrdine ; the Italian name also refers to the chal¬ 
ky or mealy surface of the skin. Various fumiga¬ 
tions aud washes have been tried,, iu order to 
purify infected nurseries, and to preserve others 
from the ravages of this malady : a solution of 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) applied to the 
wood-work, frames, &c. of the nursery is of great 
use in destroying the seeds of the fungus, but 
nothing is so good a preservative as rigid atten¬ 
tion to cleanliness and good ventilation. The 
improved means, first employed in Italy, for 
preserving the health of these valuable insects, 
are due to Count. Dnudolo, who gave particular 
and scientific attention to the subject, and super* 
soiled many an absurd custom iu the rearing of 
silkworms. According to his method wicker 
shelves are arranged in a room at conveni¬ 
ent distances, and are lined with pa]ier on 
which the worms are placed. Such worms 
only are placed together as have been hatched 
at the. same time, the space allowed them being, 
for cadi ounce of egg, 8 square feet during the 
first age, 15 feet for the second age, 85 feet for 
the third age, 82-£ feet for the fourth, and about 
200 feet for the fifth age. The mulbeiry-leavi s 
are chopped in order to present a large number 
of fresh-cut edges to the young insect. Four 
meals n-day, as a regular rule, and luncheons be¬ 
tween when the worms are particularly voracious, 
is the liberal allowance for their subsistence. 
The temperature at which silkworms are healthi¬ 
est appears to be from 68° to 75°, though 
they are able to bear a much higher temperature. 
Alternations of heat and cold are exceedingly in¬ 
jurious to them. When the silkworms are about 
to spin they are provided with little bushes of 
broom, heath, or other flexible substance, which 
are arranged upright between the shelves, their 
tops being bent into an arched form by the 
shelf above. The bushes are spread out like 
fans, to allow plenty of space for the cocoons ; 
for if crowded, the worms are apt to form dou¬ 
ble cocoons, two working together, and these 
are worth only half the price of single cocoons. 
Specimens of these bushes, laden with cocoons, 
appeared in the Great Exhibition, like diminu¬ 
tive trees bearing golden fiuit. There were 
also illustrations in abundance of the advanced 
state of silk culture in France, and of the success 
of a series of systematic attempts which have 
been made in that country to improve the breed 
of silkworms, and to lessen their liability to 
disease. The Central Society of Sericiculture of 
France exhibited beautiful specimens of silk, 
remarkably pure in colour, strong, and lustrous. 
Iu the department of the Drome-, where the 
culture is so extensive that upwards of 2,000,000 
of mulberry-trees are required to, supply the 
food of the myriads of worms, the method of 
managing the insects is slightly different from 
that which we have described. Instead of 
wicker shelves lined with paper, large batu- 
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boo-like rushes which grow on the batiks of 
the Ruoue, are cut down, split openj. '*niiu. 
attached together so as to ..form, 4 '%oj| iiaair' 
beds about 2 i feet broad, called ■ . 
are ai ranged one above another 
work erected throughout the chamber, spaces 
being left at intervals as passages for the attend¬ 
ants to traverse. The worms, as soon' as they 
are hutched, are strewed among the dales, and 
the mulberry leaves at the proper moment scat¬ 
tered oyer and amongst them. The attendants 
make use of a short ladder to ascend to the higher 
dales. lu other establishments the clitics are 
arranged so as to hang from the circumference 
of large wheels placed at each curl of the apart- 
meut ; by turning these wheels the ranges of 
shelves use apd fall, and are transferred from 
side to side at the pleasure of the attendant. 
British India possesses the. climate and the abun¬ 
dance of labour favourable to this undertaking . 
accordingly, we find the culture of the silkworm 
spreading ami improving in that country. In 
Bengal there are 8 or 10 principal factories or 
filatures, each employing from 3,000 to 10,000 
persons, and the results of the (heat Exhibition 
prove the fine quality of the silk obtained. The 
manufacturing treatment of the silk, u lieu the 
labours of the silkworm are over, is as follows:— 
When the crop of cocoons is complete it is ga¬ 
thered from the bushes, and bout one-sixtieth 
part is set aside for the production of eggs, the 
finest cocoons as to web and colour being select¬ 
ed for this purpose, A difference of weight 
generally determines which are the cocoons of 
male, and which of female insects : the latter 
are heavier and rounder than the former. The 
cocoons intended to produce eggs are preserved 
in a very dry room, and in about 10 days, they 
lose in weight to the amount of 71 per cent, 
’he main crop of cocoons is next sorted into 
qualities, known in the factories as — 1. Good 
cocoons , winch are strong, firm, almost equally 
round at both ends, not very large, but free 
from spots. 2. Calcined cocoons, in which the 
worm has died after Uaviug completed its work, 
and is reduced to a powdery substance. 3. 
Cocalous, wiiicli are larger and loss compact than 
good cocoons. 4. Choquettes, cocoons in which 
the worm has died before finishing its work. 5. 
Dupian, or double cocoons, difficult to unwind, 
and often kept for seed. 6 Sonffiohs, cocoons 
of so loose and soft a texture that they cannot 
be unwound. 7. JPpinted cocoons, in which one 
end rises in a point, which breaks off after a lit¬ 
tle silk has bften ,uq , wound, and so spoils the 
thread. 8. Pc'0r<ite# cocoops, from which the 
moth has escape^. \'j>AJSfd cApquetles, in which 
the silk is spotted; ■ blackish in colour. 

The vitality of the J s ; destroyed previ¬ 

ously to unwinding the tsocopus •• this is dope 
either by exposure to the sun.or by artificial heat, 
such as that of uu oven after the bread is with- 
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drawn. The Sofia silk ifiremoved from the cocoo 
by opening it at Otie^ud and slipping out tt 
eocoou. In reiSlitig, it Is Ttecefisaryito use cocoot 
of ofie quality f as diflertht qualities require diffe; 
eat treatment. The ihltimil guin of the cocdons 
softened by immersion in wahn Wiiter/ kept i 
the 'proper teuiperuturfc by a ch«Tc aTtirefurTi 
a steam pipe. After they have ltmiMiued’fH': 
for a few minutes, the reeler (generally a ‘wbinai 
gently stirs up or brushes tlie cocoons“With 
sliort birch-rod, atid to this the lobsd threads i 
i he cocoons adhere, and are thus dlaWncfirtl 
the water. They are then taken 4 dr 5 togetlic 
twisted with the fingers iuto one thread (us mart 
as 30 can be wound together) and pa*se 
through a metal loop, winch rubs off' diit rtn 
impurities ; it then passes on to the reel, w'liic 
lias a slight lateral motion, so that tlie threa 
of one revolution does not overlay the othe'i 
If it were allowed to do so, the threads woul 
be glued together before the gum had time t 
harden by exposure to the air. When any siugi 
thread breaks or comes to au end, its place i 
supplied by a new one, that the united thre.r 
may be oi equal thickness tinoughout. 'ill 
new thread is uieiely laid on, and adhere 
to the rest by its native gum, and as th 
filaments are liner near tlieir termiuulioi 
than at the commencement, it is necessnr 
to add other cocoons before the first set i 
quite exhausted. The cocoons are not eutirel 
wound off, but the husk containing the ehiysali 
is used, together with the floss silk, under th 
name of waste. Improved metliods of reeling an 
introduced from time to time, but they are oi 
tin- same principle as the above. The length o 
filament yielded by a single cocoon is 300 yards 
though some have yielded upwards of 600 yards 
Eleven or twelve pounds of cocoons yield oiii 
pound of silk, from 200 to 250 cocoons going ft 
the pound weight: thus about 2,817 cocoons ar< 
included in that quautity. The reeled sill 
is made up into hanks lor sale and use. Tin 
form and contents as well as the quality of these 
hanks differ according to the quarter w Irene* 
they are received.— Tomlinson. See -Bombyoid.® 
Mouus, Mulbeuky : Satukina. 

(7617) SILK CABLETS. At the Madrai 
Exhibition of 1855, some very handsome speci¬ 
mens were contributed by tlieTanjore and Hyder¬ 
abad Local Committees, and His Highness "tin 
Hajali of Tanjore exhibited a very large silk car¬ 
pet (No. 253) intended as a present for llei 
Majesty Queen Victoria. The colors were bril¬ 
liant, the pile Cfldse and velvety, and the ,'patterr 
harmonious, considered Bis Highnesi 

entitled to a 1st tanp^edal.—- -W.S.J.R. 

(7618) SILK CO lTgNS . The secies of £om- 
bax,which ftre remarka^^qrlheir ; gigantic stature 
and their splendid i|iflo^a^^on&dcouiit of theit 
capsules, which, on bursting, display a flccculcut 
substance,are often mistaken by travellers for cot- 
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ton, ami the tree is hence called votton tree. making silk thread is trilling. Silk goods are 
But as this substance is more silky than cotton, it, shipped to the. United States, Mexico and South 
has been distinguished by the name, of Silk Oot- America, and elsewhere, to the annual value of 
ton. It differs also innot spinning like cotton. about a million of dollars; they consist chiefly 
Some; difficulty, therefore, is experienced in mak- of pongees, handkerchiefs, crape-shawls, scarfs, 
ipg use of this very abundant cotton like pro- sarsenet, senshaws, levantinesand satins; rib- 
duoe ; ,but Mr. Williams, of Jubbulpore, has sue- bons, sewing thread, and organzine or thrown 
cceded.jn spinning anoweaving some of it so as silk, are not much shipped. The silk trade is 
to form-a very good coverlet. It might be easily more likely to increase than any other branch Of 
made use. of for stuffing pillows, muffs, or cover- the commerce, after tea, and the Chinese can fur- 
lets, for wadding, or for conversion into half- nish almost any amount of raw and manufacture 
stuff for paper-makers, perhaps for making gun- ed silks, according to the demand for them.— 
cotton. In the ‘ Trans, of the Agri-IIortic. Williams . 

Soc.,’ iii. p. 274, there is a report from the So- (7620) SILK GUT or SILKWORM GUT. 
ciety of Arts oh two pieces of cloth made from A hard, white, transparent thread, about a foot 
the Simool or Silk Cotton tree; and it is observ- in length, made in Italy and China, from the 
ed that, from the shortness of the staple of the 
down, and its elasticity, it could not be spun by 
cotton-spinning machinery.— Iloyle. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, small samples of 
the silk cotton from the Bombax, Ochroma lago- 
pus, Galotropis and Gryptostegia were exhibited, 
but they appear to have been put to no other 
use than stuffing pillows ; they might be employ¬ 
ed for the manufacture of paper, and the silky 
down of the Cryptostcgia being very strong 
might be applied to some textile manufactures. 

-— M. E. J. 11. Thus, the products of several 
plants, the Bomba.v, Eriodendron, the Ochroma dark-green colour. If the gut be soft, or break 
lagopus, the feathery silk-like material in by stretching, that is an indication that the 
the pods of the Cnlotropis gigantea, and the worm has been taken out of the vinegar too soon. 
Cryptostcgia are so named. A trial has been When the gut is fit for drawing out, one end is 
given to the cotton of Calotropis gigantea, to be dipped into the vinegar, and the other to 
and Cryptostegia, as a material for cloth be gently stretched to the required length, and 
and cord, but their principal use hitherto it must be kept extended on a thin piece of board 
has been for stuffing pillows : they might be by inserting its extremities into slits in the end 
employed as a material for making paper. There of the wood, or fastening them to pins, and in 
are two genera of plants, known under these this state it is placed in the sun to dry.-— 
names, Cotton tree or Silk cotton tree ; the red Tomlinson. 
and white cotton trees, common in many parts (7621) SILKWORM, 
of India. They belong to the natural family 
liyttncriacesB.—The red cotton tree and silk 

cotton tree, Bombax malabarieum, and white . „ . 

cotton tree, Eriodendron aufractuosum. Some lliese arc the names of the common sort, but 
difficulty is experienced in making use of the ^ ,ere frequently met \\ ith in the southern 
very abundant floss or cotton like produce of P? r ^ s °, l n dm, a large species of caterpillar, of a 
these trees; but it has been spun into cloth, and dirty, brownish, yeUottr coloi, which pi oduces a 
it might be employed for stuffing pillows, muffs, vel T co f 1 r ? e ^ ln< ^ °f „ or la , 1 tlnead, and 

or coverlets for wadding, or lor conversion into ^ ias > on this account, pft from the weavers the 

half stuff for paper makers: perhaps for gun namc “ ^ al ! P u hoo pootchie, it is nearly 

cotton. From the shortness of the staple of the three tunes as big as the common silk worm and 

down, and its elasticity, it could not be spun by *ts body is marked, not with t>u. eleven 

cotton spinning machinery.— Hoyle, Mason. rings. Amities Mat. Met. p. 11 6. 

(7619) SILK GOODS. Those of China, (7622) SILPHIUM (sfe+w). Ancient au- 
go mostly to the United States, and raw thors mention this plant and its juice. Two 
silk to England, the supply is not equal to kinds of this substance are described ; one, from 
the demand, and only about teu thousand Gyrene, Was probably yielded by Thapsia Sil- 
I bales are now exported, while upwards of phium [Lasek] ; and the other was most likely 

I twenty thqu«and were sent off, mostly to Eng- assafeetida, which has been employed medicinally 

I land, in 1836, some of which rate.d as high as by Asiatics from very early times, though it 

j $500 a pecul. The refuse raw silk goes to In- has been known by this name in comparatively 

; ilia. The exportation to the United States for modern times. Silphium was however remarks, 
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Puttoo poochie, Tam. Putloo poorughoo, 

Reslnn kekeereh, Duk. Tjel. 


intestines of the silk worm, and used for angling. 
— Waterslon — Faulk. Silkworm Gut is pre¬ 
pared for the angler as follows :—A number of 
the finest silkworms are selected when they are 
about to spin : they are killed by being immers¬ 
ed in strong vinegar, in which they are left for 
12 hours closely covered up : should the weather 
be cool they may be left in the vinegar 2 or 3 
hours longer. When removed therefrom, and 
pulled asunder, two transparent yellow green 
cords will be observed : this is the silkworm 
I trut: the other portion of the entrails are of a 
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Me for other properties,-and lienee has attract¬ 
ed the attention of modern travellers who have 
recently visited the countries where the Silpkmm 
is described as growing by the ancients. The 
army of Alexander, in crossing the mountain 
range which Arrian calls Caucasus (in. 28,10), 
and which is the same range that he afterwards 
mentions under the name of Pnropamiaus (v. 5, 
S), met with the Silphium. Arrian says, on the 
authority of Aristobulus, “ In this part of the 
Caucasus nothing grows except pines and Sil¬ 
phium, but the country was populous and fed 
many sheep and cattle, for the sheep are very 
fond oStht Silphium. If a sheep should perceive 
the Silphium from a distance, it runs to it, nud 
feeds ou the dower, and digs up the root and 
eats that also. For this reason, in C'yrene, they 
drive the sheep as far as possible from the spots 
where the Silphium grows, and some even fence 
in such places to prevent the sheep from entering 
them if they should approach ; for the Silphium. 
is worth a good deal to the Cyfeiuenns.” Burncs, 
iu crossing the Hindu Koosh, and seeing 
both the men and cattle eating tlie young parts 
of the assafmtida plant, supposed that it must 
be the i Silphium of Arrian. But as this author 
describes the country where the Silphium grows 
as abounding in cattle, Dr. Boyle had concluded 
that the Prangos of Mr. Moorcroft was the Sil¬ 
phium alluded to, and which is much fed on by 
sheep and cattle in the present day in Tibet, Mr. 
Yigne, when travelling in these regions, came to 
the same conclusion. It is probable therefore 
that both plants, being umbelliferous, and em¬ 
ployed for the same purposes iu nearly the same 
regions, may have contributed to form the ac¬ 
counts which are so brief in ancient authors. 
— Eng. Gyc 

(7023) SILVER. 

Fazze.h, Arab. Perak Mat,. 

Peddie, Gvng. Nokra, Pruts. 

Tin, Chin. Srebro, Pol. 

Solv, Dan. Prata, Pout. 

Zilver, Dut. Serebro, Hus. 

Argent, Fa. Rajata, Rupya, Sans. 

Silber, Ger. Plata, Sp. 

Nugdee Chandee, Guz. Vellie, Tam. 

Kupa, Hind. , pfcEendie, Tel. 

Argento, lx. 1 VSilfver, Sw. 

Argentum, Lax. Salaka, Javanese. 

Silver is one of the most anciently known of 
the metals, is found native and also combined 
with Sulphur in considerable quantities, also as a j 
Chloride, and alloyed with other metals, especi¬ 
ally Lead, Gold, Antimony, Arsenic, Copper. It 
is separated from its ores by the process of 
a malgama tion. The Arabs are thought to have 
been the first to employ it in medicine. In its 
metallic state it is inert, but ^eing little liable 
to alteration, or to be affected by reagents, 
it is much employed for surgical instruments 
and for vessels for chemical purposes.— ftoyle. 
Among the metallic ores of Southern Iudin, 
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holding the promise of being marketable, are a 
rich ore of galena or sulpliuret of lead from 
Juugurnrazpilky iu ‘tile vicinity of Cuddapah. 
This ore is rich in sibrac, and is worked by the 
Natives on this account* but all the lead is wast¬ 
ed and th« silver is obtained by a tedious, 
cluinsv, and expensive pijgcess. Mr. H. L. Pat- 
tiuson’s new process for separating the metals 
by careful, slow-cooling and crystalization, is 
applicable to this ore. The re-examination of the 
first specimen of a Kurnool ore proved it ...to 
contain upwards of 1 per cent of silver, or 374 
ounces iu the ton, the qimutity of lead and silver 
together being only 45 per cent which was occa¬ 
sioned by there being a considerable quantity o f 
gatigue disseminated through the portion ex¬ 
amined. Another specimen, given by Colonel 
Cotton, and also said to be from Kurnool, was 
found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the ton. Dr. 
Scott some years ago examined a specimen of 
the Kurnool Galena and found it to be free of 
silver. But the re-examination <>f the specimens in 
J 857, revealed the fact that at least some portions 
are very rich in the precious metal and this ac¬ 
cords with the recent researches of Mala- 
gah and Durochot who have found that 
when Sulphide of Silver is associated with 
the Sulphides of other metals, it is always 
unequally distributed. It would appear there¬ 
fore from the above facts that it would be 
(piite impossible to calculate, with any approach 
to accuracy, from the examination of any given 
specimen, what would be the average yield of 
silver iu a silver lead mine, until it is actually 
worked for the separation of that metal. Consider¬ 
ing however that nearly one half of the silver 
now in circulation in Great Britain is recovered 
from silver lead ores similar to the above, and 
seeing that it is found to be advantageous to 
separate the precious metal where it exists to the 
extent of only 0 ounces in the ton, it becomes 
evident that these ores must be of great value 
provided they can be found in sufficient quantity. 
From recent information obtained from Kurnool 
it would appear that the Galena there occurs 
abundantly in all probability ; therefore it would 
prove to be highly remunerative to work this 
mine, both for the lead and silver contained in 
the ores.—jtf. E. of 1857. 

Silver has been got, in trifling quantities, in 
upper India. The late Mr. W. Mainwariug found 
it in the Madura district in a native Sulphuret 
of Zinc (blende) Captain Arthur was the first “who 
discovered this metal in Mysore, both in its 
native state (in thin plates adhering to some 
specimens of Gold crystallized in minute cubes) 
and as a muriate in an ore containing Sulphur 
and oxide of Iron .—Jinslie. , . 

At theJHadras Exhibitiqjb of 1857, a rich, ore of 
Argentiferous Galena was exhibited from Marta¬ 
ban by Dr. Brandis, granular, or in minute crys¬ 
tals, with silver facing through it in thready 
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veins. This ore assayed by Dr. Scott, contains 
about 80 per cent of silver lead. * The quantity 
of ailvet was found to vary in the portion exa¬ 
mined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. 
It is imposible therefore to say what its com¬ 
mercial value may be, unless an average sample 
were obtained, but if t}te ore exists in any quan¬ 
tity and of the same quality as that examined, it 
is a most valuable one, and would be well worth 
working by Pattenson’s mode for separating the 
silver, as the process proves remunerative where 
only 7 ounces of silver can be obtained from a ton 
of metal.— -M. E. J. R. This is probably the ore 
referred to by the Kev. Francis Mason, a. m. in 
his publication on the natural productions of 
Burundi, where, he says, the limestone of the 
Provinces probably contains a large quantity of 
lead : in the valley of the Sal wen there is a 
rich vein of argentiferous galena, which is 
reported to appear on the surface. A speci¬ 
men which Dr. Morton sent to England for 
analysis, was said to be a very valuable mineral, 
and destined to make a fortune for some one. 
Professor Mitchell in the certificate that he fur¬ 
nished Dr. Morton of the analysis, says, it con¬ 
tains Lead, Sulphur, Silver, Gold, (traces) Lime, 
Magnesia, Iron, Silica, and Carbonic Acid. It 
is a sulpliuret of lead or galena. The quantity 
of lead and silver appears to be considerable, 
but there was not sufficient of the mineral to es¬ 
timate cither.” The ore is seen in the lime¬ 
stone precisely as galena is found in the lime¬ 
stone of the Mississippi, one of the richest known 
deposits of lead in the world. —Mason. In a small 
hand specimen from .Martaban the amount of sil¬ 
ver was found to vary in different portions of it, 
the per centage of lead being about 75. In the 
first trial, the silver was found to amount to 
about 70 ounces to the ton of the ore ; but in 
the second to not less than 300 ounces in the 
ton, or a little less than 1 per cent.— M. K-J. li. 
Mr. O’Riley had a specimen of an ore of silver, 
antimony, copper, and sulphur brought him, 
which produced thirty-five per cent of silver; 
and the Tavoy gold, it would appear, contains 
nearly ten per cent of the same metal.— Mason. 

Silver is brought from Ycnnan near the bor¬ 
ders of Cochin-China arid the mines in that region 
must be both extensive and easily worked to 
afford such large quantities as have been export¬ 
ed during the last five years.— Williams ’ Middle 
Kingdom , p. 144. Gold is found in many parts 
of the Japanese Empire, sometimes it is obtained 
from its own ore, sometimes from the washings 
of the earth or sand and sometimes it is mixed 
with the copper. The quantity in the country is 
undoubtedly great. An old Spanish writer of 
the seventeenth century tells us that in his day 
the palace of the Emperor at Yeddo, & well as 
many houses of the nobility were literally covered 
with plates of gold. In the beginning of the 
Dutch trade the * annual export was £840,000 
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sterling and in the course of sixty years the 
amouut sent out of the Kingdom through the 
Dutch alone was from twenty-five to fifty mil¬ 
lions sterling. Silver mines are quite as nu¬ 
merous as those of gold. In one year the Pro- 
tuguese, while they had the trade, exported in sil¬ 
ver £587,500 sterling. Copper abounds through¬ 
out the whole Japanese group and someof it is 
said to be not surpassed by auy in the world. 
The natives refine it and cast it into cylinders 
about a foot long and an inch thick. T*hecoars- 
er kinds they cast into round lumps or cakCs. 
Quicksilver is said to be abundant but this, so 
far as we know, has never been nu article of ex¬ 
port. Lead also is found to be plentiful but 
like quicksilver it has not been sent out of the 
kingdom. Tin has also been discovered in small 
quantities, and of a quality so fine and white that 
it almost equals silver, but of the extent of this 
mineral little is known, as the Japanese do not 
attach much value to it, and therefore have not 
sought for it. Iron' is found in three of the provin¬ 
ces, and probably exists in others. The Japanese 
[ know how to reduce the ore, and the metal they 
obtain is of superior quality, of which they make 
steel unsurpassed in excellency. “ They have 
no want of coals in Japan,” says Koempfer, 
“ they being dug up in great quantities in the 
province of Sikusen and in most of the northern 
provinces.” Dr. Siebold also speaks of coal as be¬ 
ing in common use throughout the country, and 
on visiting one of the mines he saw enough to 
convince him that it was skilfully worked. For 
domestic purposes they convert the coal into coke. 
Viewed in the light of commercial intercourse 
between the two hemispheres, this coal is worth 
more than all the metallic deposits we have enu¬ 
merated.—In a region so volcanic, sulphur is, 
as might be expected, an abundant mineral. 
In some places it lies in broad deep beds, 
and may be dug up and removed with as 
much case as sand. A considerable revenue is 
derived by the government from sulphur.— 
American Expedition to Japan, p. 76. On the 
island of Banca there are silver-mines, but the 
Sultan has a great objection to tlieir being 
worked : there are siltey mines too in the King¬ 
dom of Ava. We "also know this valuable 
metal to be a product of Siam, from which 
country it is occasionly brought to India as 
well as from Manilla and Batavia.—2 iinslie . 
Crawfurd however says that no veins of this 
metal have hitherto been discovered in any of the 
islands of the Malay or Philippine Archipelagos, 
many of which contain such abundant stores of 
iron, gold, tin and antimony. A small quantity 
of it, however, appears to be contained in all the 
gold of these countries. In Malay the name for 
silver is perak, and in Javanese salaka. Both 
aye native words of which the origin has not 
been traced.— Crawfurd Diet. page 395. 

Silver was well known to the ancients, and 
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is mentioned in the book of Job. It is the whitest 
of nil the metals, and capable of receiving a lustre 
which is scarcely inferior to that of polished 
steel. In its polished state it reflects more light 
and heat than any other metal, so that it lias a 
very low radiating power for heat, and hence a 
silver vessel retains the heat of thp liquid 
contained in it longer titan a vessel of any other 
metal. The preference given to a silver pot for 
making tea is founded on correct observation : a 
black earthen ware vessel is such a powerful ra¬ 
diator of heat, that a hot liquid contained in it 
rapidly declines in temperature, and if used for 
making tea the temperature of the boiling water 
soon falls Itelow the point required for making 
the infusion. Silver ranks next to gold in 
ductility and malleability. Its density is 10-47 : 
it is harder than gold and softer than copper, and, 
when pure, it is so soft as to be cut by a knife : 
the addition of a small quantity of copper increases 
its hardness : it fuses at a full-red heat, corres¬ 
ponding to 1,873° Fahr. Exposed to the heat 
of a blast furnace, silver throws off metallic va¬ 
pours, and when fused between the charcoal 
electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery it is readi¬ 
ly volatilized. There is a large demand for silver 
not only for the purposes of coinage, but also 
for services of plate, for which it is admirably 
adapted, inasmuch as it is not attacked in the 
slightest degree by any of the substances used 
for food. The large demand for the metal thus 
occasioned is met by its comparative abundance 
in the native state or alloyed with various other 
metals; it is also found mineralized by the non- 
metallic elements, and also in combination with 
certain acids. It is also obtained in large quan¬ 
tities from lead ores, as noticed under Lead. One 
of the richest and most abundant ores of Chili is 
the chloride , where it is often accompanied by na¬ 
tive silver. A large proportion of the silver of com¬ 
merce is extracted from ores which are too poor 
to allow of their being smelted or fused, even 
supposing fuel were abundant in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the mines, which is not the case. Re¬ 
course is therefore had tq.thc process of amalga¬ 
mation founded on the ready solubility of silver 
md many other metals ih metnllic mercury. The 
Saxon process as adopted at Frey berg differs some¬ 
what from the American process.— Tomlinson. 

Silvqy, has been well known and highly 
rallied from the remotest period, a circum- 
itanee which is readily explained by the fact of 
ts occurring frequently native, and possessing 
rreat lustre and fitness for immediate use without 
>eing subjected to any metallurgy process. 
Native Silver occurs crystallised, arborescent, or 
iendritic, capillary, reticulated, granular, and 
nassive. The primary fo¥itt of the crystal is a 
•ube. It has no cleavage. Fracture hackly. 
Colour white, but exterhatty often blackish, owing 
►robably to the presence of a little sulphur, 
lardness 2.5 to 3. Lustre metallic. Color pure 
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white, except when tarnished. Streak shiuiug. 
Opaque. Specific? gravity 10.47. Malleable, 
but commoiriy less so <Jwn' pure silver, probably 

owing to an admixture of other metals..Soluble 

in inti-ic acid, and the solution colourless when 
pure, but blue, if coppex be present; and if an¬ 
timony, a white substance; and if gold,* black 
one remains undissolved. • Fuses into malleable 
globules before the blow-pipe. Native?S»lver is 
met with in most parts of the western world; iu the 
British Isles, Germany, Hungary, in the north of 
Europe, but especially, and in largest quantity, 
in Mexico and South America. Silver occurs in 
mixture or combination with other metals. The 
ores from which the silver of commerce is mostly 
obtained are the Vitreous Silver, Brittle, or-Black 
Silver-Ore, Red Silver-Ore, and Horn Silver, in 
addition to Native Silver. Besides these, silver is 
| obtained in large quantities from galena (lead-ore), 

; and from different ores of copper; and some gnl- 
j enas are so rich in silver that the lead is neglect¬ 
ed for the more precious metal. This metal 
occurs in rocks of various ages, in gneiss, and 
allied rocks, in porphyry, trap, sandstone, lime¬ 
stone, and shales ; and the sandstone, and shales 
may be as recent ns the middle secondary, as is 
the case in Prussia. The silver-ores are associated 
often with ores of lead, zinc, copper, eobalt and 
antimony, and the usual gangue is calc spar or 
quartz, with frequently flour spur, pearl spar, or 
heavy spar. The Silver of South America is 
derived principally from the Horn Silver and 
Brittle Silver-Ores, including Arseniuretted Sil¬ 
ver-Ore, Vitreous Silver-Oie, and Native Silver. 
Those of Mexico are of nearly the same charac¬ 
ter. Besides, there are earthy ores called Colo- 
rados, and in Peru, Pacos, which are mostly 
earthy oxides of iron, with a little disseminated 
silver ; they are found near the surface, where the 
rock has undergone partial decomposition. The 
sulphurets of lead, iron, and copper, of the min¬ 
ing regions, generally contain silver, and are al¬ 
so worked.. (Dana). The principal mines of 
silver in Europe are those of Spain, of Konigs- 
berg in Norway, of Saxony, the Hartz, Austria, 
and Russia. In England, argentiferous galena 
is worked for its silver. Forty thousand tons of 
this ore were reduced in 1837, which contained 
upon an average about six ounces of silver in a 
ton of lead. The annual product of the several 
countries of Europe is thus estimated by Dana 
in his * Manual of Mineralogy — 

Pounds Troy. 


British Isles,. 7,5(H) 

France.... - 4,150 

Austria;.. -fifijUOO 

Sweden and ... ...... 13,000 

Spain,.-... 4..v;.. 130,000 

Saxony, the Hart#bi»drothar parts 

of Germany,... . 78,500 

Belgium.. 440 

PiedmontjSwitzerland, and Saxony 1,560 
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making iu all 298,150 troy pouiukjorabout 
4, 54 K),000 dollars annually. ■ With tl»e : ium 
from Russia,. about 730,000 dollars; it becomes 
5*280,000 dollars a year. This is small 
compared* with the amount. from America, 
which at the begiuuing of the present century 
equalled 2,100,005 pounds, or 314 millions 
of dollars, nearly six times the above sum ; 
and it* is probable that these mines will agaiu 
yield tins amount when properly worked. The 
whole, sunt from Russia, Europe, and America, 
makes nearly 2,000,000 pounds avoirdupois.— 
Eng. Cgc. 

(7624) SIMARUBACE/E, Quassiads, a na¬ 
tural order of Plants belonging to the Gynobasic 
group of Polypetalous Exogeus. The plants of 
this order are trees or shrubs, with alternate cx- 
stipulate usually compound leaves, and mostly 
without dots. The flowers are whitish-green or 
purple, on axillary or terminal peduncles, her¬ 
maphrodite, or occasionally unisexal ; the calyx is 
4-5-parted ; petals 4-5, twisted in restivation ; 
stamens twice as many as the petals, arising from 
the back of an by pogy nous scale ; ovary 4-5-lob- 
ed ; style simple ; stigma 4-5-lobed. Fruit a 
drupe. Seeds pendulous, exalbuininous, with a 
superior short radicle drawn back within thick 
cotyledons. With one exception, they are all na¬ 
tives of Africa, India, and tropical America.— 
Eng. Cgc. 

(7625) SIMrAIX'E, the name of a Quad ruina¬ 
tious family of Mammalian Animals. It embraces 
the most highly-developed forms of the Monkey, 
and the relations of this family might be more or 
less given under the following articles : —Ape ; 
Ateles ; Baboon ; Cueikopoda Chimpan¬ 
zee ; IIylobates ; Lagothrix ; Macacus , 
MyCETES.NaSALIS ; OrANG-OuTAN ; Quad HU¬ 
MANA ; Sakis ; Sapajous ; and Semnopithe- 
cus. These animals were known at a very early 
period. The Kophim of the Scriptures (l Kings, 
x. 22 ; 2 Cliron., ix. 21), the Ceph of the Ethio¬ 
pians, the Keibi and Kubbi of the Persians, the 
Kf)0ot of the Greeks, and Ceplii of the Romans, 
were clearly Apes. They are to be traced in 
some of the earliest paintings of the Egyptians. 
(Rosellini, &c.) The Ceplii exhibited by l'oni- 
pey, (Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ viii. ID), as well as 
those shown by Caesar, appear to have been 
Ethiopian apes; and in the Greek name inscrib¬ 
ed near the Quadrumanous animals in the 
Prsenestine pavement, the oriental origin of 
the word is apparent. It is remarkable that the 
name Cebus [Sapajous] is applied by modern 
zoologists to a genus of monkeys which could 
netr have been known to the ancients; for the 
Cebi‘6t our preseut catalogues are exclusively 
American. The following is a definition of the 
family Simia doe, which embraces the animals to 
which the term, Ape is most properly applied. 
They are all of them inhabitants of the old 
world:—The nostrils are divided by a narrow 
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septum; they possess opposable thumbs on their 
fore and hind feet; the callosites on the ruiup are 
generally naked. Some of the species only are 
famished with dheek-poubheS. They usually 

possess a tail. The dental formula is as 

follows:— 

4 1—1 2_2 9 _ 9 

Incisors Canines, —; Premolar, —; Molars, 92 * , 

4 t—l 2—2 

The following definition of the second family 
of the Qitadrumana, the. Cebidee , wiU afford the 
means of contrasting the two families:—The 
Cebida are natives of America. The nostrils are 
separated by a broad septum; the thumbs are 
sometimes absent on the forefeet; callosities and 
cheek-pouches absent; the tail is always present, 
and sometimes prehensile. Tu the list of the 
specimens of Mammalia published by Dr. J. 
E. Gray, we find almost a complete representa¬ 
tion of the Asiatic form3 of this family. They 
are as follows :— 

(7626) Chimpanzee {Troglodytes niger, G eft IF; 
Homo Troglodgtos, Linn). West Africa. 

(7627) Orang-Outan, or Pongo {Simla Satg- 
rus , Linn.; S. Wurmbii, Kuhl; S Agrias , 
Schreb.) Borneo. [Orang-Outan.] 

(7628) Siamang {Siamanga Syndactyla ; Simla 
Syndactyla , Raffles, Horsf.) Java. 

(7629) Hoolock {IIylobates Hoolock, Martin ; 
Simia Hoolock , Harlan). [Hylobates.] 

(7630) Oungka {H. agilis, F. Cuv. ; Sim ip 
Ear., Vigors and Ilorsfield ; Pithecus agilis , 
Desin.). Himalaya and Malacca. 

(7631) Gibbon (//. Lar ; Homo Ear, Linn. ; 
S. longimana , Sclireb.). Malacca, 

(7632) Silvery Gibbon, or Wou-Wou (//. 
lenciscus Kuhl ; Simia leucisca, Schreb.). 
Malacca. 

(7633) Kalasie {Presbgtes rubicunda ) Borneo. 

(7634) Simpal (P. melalophos ; Simia melalo - 
phos , Raffles). Sumatra. 

(7635) Tianae (P. ( jlathnana ; Semnopilhecus 
flavimanus, I. Geoff.); Sumatra. 

(7636) Rufous Presbytis (P- nolilis , Gray 
Semnopithecus melalophos, Desin.). Himalaya. 

(7637) Lutung {P. Pyrrhus ). Java. 

(7638) Chingkau (P. cristata ; Simia cristata. 
Raffles) Java and Sumatra. 

(7639) Dusky Presbytis (P.ofocwraJ.Singapoor. 

(7640) Negro Presbytis (P. maura; Simia 
maura, Schreb. China. 

(7641) Hooded Presbytis (P. Jhoniij Simia 
Jhonii, Fischer). India, Madras. 

(7642) Hoonuman (P. entellia). Bombay 
and Nepaul. 

(7643)Nestor (P. ceptotiopterus ; Oercopithicus 
cephalopterus, Zimm.). Ceylon. 
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(7644) Zati, or Capped Macaque {Macacuu 
radiatus, Destn.) India. 

(7645)Munga, or Bonnet-Macaque (M.Sinicus, 
Destn. ; Simia Sitiica, Linn.) India. 

(7646) Bruit (4/. nemesirinus, Desm.; Simia 
nemesirina, Linnaeus). Sumatra. 

(7647) Macaque (M- cynomolgus,\it&m .; Simia 
cgnomolgos, Linn.) India, Sumatra. 

(7648) llhesus (M. Rhesus, Desm.; Simla 
Rhesus, Audeb.) India, Bengal. 

(7649) Oinops (If. Oinops). Nepaul. 

(7650) Brilliant Macaque (M'. specio&us, F. 
Cuv.) Japan. 

(7651) Black Macaque ( M. nif/er, Bennett ; 
Cgnocephalns niger, Desm.). Philippines. 

(7652) Wanderoo ( S. veter ; Simia Si,louts, 
and 8. Veter, Linnaeus). Ceylon, China, India. 

(7653) Gelada {Qelada Ruppellii). Abyssinia- 

(.7654) Tartaiin (Cgnocephalns Hamadryas, 
Latr : Simla Hamadryas, Linn.) Abyssinia. 

The following forms of Simiada and GebiAce 
were existing in the Gardens of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society, Regent’s Park, between the years 
1847 and 1852 

Simiada. 

Simia Sa/yrns, llylobatvs Iloolooh, Sennto- 
pi thecas Quletlns, Cercopithecns niclituns, C. 
petmuista, C. mclanogenys, C. Cephas, C. ulbopi- 
laris, C- Ceimpbellii, C. Pluto, C. Moan, C. Py- 
gerythrus, G. Sab reus, C. cynosures, G. call'll/in¬ 
cus, C. Talaponi , G. niger, Gercocebus fuliginos¬ 
es, C. Atthtops, Macacus sluices, M. pHealas, 
M. cynomolgus, M. erylkrattts, M. tiemasfriiins, 
M. Silenns, M. niger, hums sylxauus, Gguoce- 
phahts Hamadryas, C. Sphinx, O. Bet boh in. G. 
Forearms, C. leucophaus, O. Mormon. 

Cebida. 

Ateles Cham eh, A. pauiscus, A. aler, A. Beel- 
zebuth, A. marginatns ; Pithecia chiropotes : La- 
gofhrix Ifumboldtii ; Bruchyurns (Jnahtri; 
Saimiri scinreus ; Callithrix ton/uahis ; Nycti- 
pithecus trivirgatus ; Gebtts apt-lla, G. capuchins, 
V. cirrifer, G. xanthostenum, C. hypoiencus 
Ilapale JacQhus, II. aitrila. If. peuicUlata, If. 
{Midas) (Edtptts, If. (\fidaz) rufimanut, 11. ( Mi¬ 
das) Tamarin. 

Fossil Simiada. —Remains of Simiades have 
been discovered and described from the tertiary, 
formations of India, France, England, and Brazil. 
These fossils are illustrative of four of the cxist- 
ing types of quadrumahotis or rather Simious 
forms. Thus we have Semnopithecus from India ; 
Hylobales from the south of France ; Macacus 
from Suffolk ; and Callithrix, peculiar to 
America, found in Brazil. ‘ Nor is it unworthy of 
remark, that we here have evidence that so nigh 
a quadrumanous form as the Gibbon, a genus in 
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vtf liiCM Mitt skull is even more approximated to 
that of man t han it is in the Chimpanzee, was 
living upon our globe with the Paloeothere, Ele¬ 
phants, and otlnr Pachyderms. We say that 
the skull of the Gibb& comes nearest to that of 
man, because, though the cranium of the ybffltg 
Chimpanzee approaches that of the human sub¬ 
ject, it is far removed from it when the per¬ 
manent teeth are developed. Teeth of Maca¬ 
cus, are the only remains of the Qnadrumana 
which have been found in Britain. In otlier 
countries larger remains have been found. Thus, 
in 1836, Lieutenants Baker and Durand dis¬ 
covered, in the Sitb-Ilimalnynti Mills, near the. 
Sutlej, an almost entire right superior maxillary 
bone, containing the five, molar teeth and part of 
the canine. The strata in which this fossil was 
found was tertiary, and consisted of a mixed cal- 
careens sandstone and clay. In the year follow¬ 
ing, Colonel Cautlev and Dr. Falconer discovered 
in the same formation a considerable portion of 
the lower jaw, with all the molars of the right 
side, and a part of the teeth of the left side, to¬ 
gether with two middle incisors and the right 
canine. These remains belonged to a species of 
Semnopithecus, which must have existed with the 
Siralberinm and Hippopotamus, whose remains 
were found in the same formation.— Eng. Cgc. 

(7655) SIPUONOSTOMATA, M. De Bloin- 
villc’s name for his lir-t family of Siphonobran- 
chiate MoUnsca. The forms comprised under 
this family are principally to be found under the 
extensive genus Mnrex of Linweus. It is sonic- 
times applied to several families forming a section 
of Prosobrauchiated Mullnsca. In Woodward’s 
‘ Manual’ the following families are included :— 

1. Slrombida. [Strombid.*:.] 

2. Bnccinida. [Buccinum.] 

3. Conida. [Conid .u.] 

4. Volutida. [Volutid.*.] 

5. Cgpr aides. [Cyfb.t.id.*.] 

All the known animals belonging to it are 
carnivorous and marine, and all are furnished 
with a horny operculum. The Siphonostomata 
are thus subdivided by M. De Blainville:— 
Pleurotoma (Lam.) 

(7656) P.Babylonia. The shell fusiform-turret- 
ed, transversely cariuated and belted, white, with 
black-spotted belts, the spots quadrate; whorls 
convex ; tube or canal rather long. It is found 
in the East Indian Seas aud the Moluccas. 

British Islands ancDGreenland. 17 

Mediterranean . 19 

Africa . 15 

Red Sea and India ■. 6 

China . 90 

Australia ... ... ... 16 

Western America . 52 

West Indies anil Brazil. SO 

Fnsus (Lam ). 
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(7657) F. Coins (Mnrex Coins Liun,) Shell fusi¬ 
form, narrow, transversely furrowed, white, the 
apex and base rufous ; whorla convex, nodulous* 
ly carinated in the middle; canal long and slen¬ 
der ; the lip sulcated within, and denticulate on 
the margin. It is a native of the East Indian 
Ocean. 

Pyrula (Lam.) 

(7658) P. oarmria (P. FesperlUio, Lam. ; 
Pusus ear names. Mart.; Mnrex Vespertilio,Gm.) 
Shell subpyriform, thick, ponderous, niuricated 
anteriorly, of a rufous-bay colour ; the last whorl 
crowned above with compressed tubercles ; spire 
rather prominent ; the sutures simple ; canal 
sulcated and subuuibilicuted. It is a native of 
the Indian Ocean. 

(7659) P. Spiriting. Shell ventricose anteriorly 
the caual very long delicately striated transverse¬ 
ly,white,spotted with saffron-colour; body-whorl 
abbreviated ; carinated in the middle, flattened 
above, tuberculated below the middle ; spire 
very much depressed, its apex mamilliferous. 
It is a native of the East Indian Ocean and the 
coasts of Tranquebar. 

(7660 )P.Jicns. Shell fig-shaped, delicately de¬ 
cussated, coemlesccnt-grny ; spriuklcil with varie¬ 
gated bay or violet spot s; transverse si rue the larg¬ 
est and most crowded ; the spire short, convex, 
niucronated at the centre ; mouth eon'iilescent- 
violaceous generally. It is a native of the Indian 
Ocean and the Moluccas. 

*3 ruler have been found on mud, samlv muds, 
and sand, at depths ranging from the surface to 
nine fathoms. There are o9 recent species and 
80 fossil. The recent arc found in the West 
Indies, Ceylon, Australia, China, and West Ame¬ 
rica. The fossil are found in the Neocomian 
beds of Europe, India, and Chile. 

Fasciolaria (Lam.). 

(7661 )F. Trapezium. Shell fusiform, ventricose, 
tuberculiferous, rather smooth, white or rufes- 
ccnt, girt with rufous lines; the tubercles coni¬ 
cal, subcompressed, ancl in a single series in the 
middle of the whorls : columella reddish-yellow ; 
outer lip elegantly striated within, the striae red. 
It is found in the East Indian Ocean. 

(766$J)P. Jilamentosa. Shell elongated,fusiform, 
turreted, transversely sulcated, white, painted 
with longitudinal orange-red stripes; middle 
of tbe whorls suhangulnted, and the whorls 
themselves crowned witli short and compressed 
tubercles ; the canal rather long ; the outer lip 
striated within. It is found in the East Indian 
seas. 

Pasciolaria have been found on muddy bot¬ 
toms, at depths ranging from the surface to seven 
fathoms. There are 11 recent and 28 fossil 
sj>ecies. The former are found in the West In¬ 
dies, Mediterranean, West Africa,India, Australia, 
the South Pacific, and Western America. The 
latter are found in the Upper Chalk. 
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Turbinella (Lam). 

(7668) Turbinella Rapa. Shell subfusiform, 
ventricose in the middle, thick, very ponderous, 
unarmed, white ; the whorls above covering the 
base of the preceding one ; canal ratiier short ; 
columella subquadriplicated. It is found iu the 
East Indian Ocean. 

(7604) T. Scolymns. Shell subfusiform, ventri¬ 
cose in the middle, tuberculated, pale yellow; spire 
conical, tubcrculnto-uoclose j the* last whorl 
crowned above with great tubercles ; canal trans¬ 
versely sulcated ; the columella orange-coloured 
and three-plaited. It is a native of the East In¬ 
dian Ocean. 

Turbinella have been found on bottoms of san¬ 
dy mud, nt depths varying from the surface to 
IS fathoms. There are 70 recent species, chiefly 
tropical, and 20 fossil, from the Miocene Terti¬ 
ary beds. 

Triton (Lam.) 

(7665)7W(o» variegatus , the Marine Trumpet, 
or Triton’s Shell. Shell elongated conical,trumpet¬ 
shaped, ventricose below, grit with very obtuse 
smooth ribs, white, elegantly variegated with red 
and bay ; the sutures crisped nt the margin ; the 
aperture red ; the columella wrinkled with white 
and with a single plait above ; the edge of the 
outer lip spotted with black, the spots bidenta- 
ted with white. It is a native of the sens of the 
West indies and the Asiatic seas,especially those 
of the torrid zone. 

(7 Triton Lotoriinn. Shell fusiform turreted, 
distorted below, very much tuberculated, trans¬ 
versely rugous, and striated, rufous ; the whorls 
above angulate tuberculated ; cannl tortuous, the 
extremity recurved ; the aperture trigono-elonga- 
ted and white ; the outer lip toothed within. It 
is a native of the East Indian Ocean. 

(7667) Triton Anus, the Grimace. Shell ovate, 
ventricose-gibbous, distorted, flattened beneath ; 
nodulous above, subcancellated, white, spotted 
with rufous; the aperture narrowed, sinuous, ir¬ 
regular, ringent; the lip very much toothed ; 
the canal short and recurved. It is found in the 
East Indian seas. Tritons have been found on 
various bottoms at depths ranging from the 
surface to 30 fathoms. 

(7668) Ranella (Lam.).—Shell oval or oblong, 
depressed, having only two varices situated latter- 
ally ; aperture oval; canal short, and a sinous at 
the uuion of the two lips, backwards. 

(Getms Bufo, De Moutfort). 

(7669) *B. granulata, a native of the East 
Indian Ocean. 

(7670) R.foliala, fouud in the vicinity of 
Mauritius. 

Ranella have been taken on different bottoms 
at depths varying from the surface to 20 fa¬ 
thoms. 
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Fifty recent and 23 fossil species have been 
described. 

Murex. (Linn.). 

y{W 1) Murex Tubulin, Linn. (Murex ienuit- 
pinxX^m).— Shell venti icose anteriorly, the tube 
very long, elegantly spired throughout its length, 
the spires set in triple order, each row at regular 
intervals, grayish or purplish gray, the spires 
very long, thin, rather closely set and somewhat 
hooked ; body of the shell transversely sulcated 
and striated ; the spire prominent. It is a native 
of the Indian Ocean and the Moluccas. This 
is the Venus’s Comb of collectors, and when 
perfect is a most delicate and striking shell. 

(7672) M. hauslellum (Snipe’s or Woodcock’s 
Head of collectors) .Shell anteriorly ventricose, 
naked, scarcely armed, fulvous inclining to red, 
lineated with bay ; body of the shell rounded and 
furnished with three or more libs between the 
varices ; the tube very long nnd slender ; the spire 
short; mouth rounded, red. It is a native of the 
East Indian Ocean and the Moluccas. 

(7073) M. acanthopterus. Shell oblong, fusi¬ 
form, trinlated, transversely sulcated nnd striated, 
white ; the alee membranaceous ; whorls angu- 
lated ; aperture ovate rounded. It is n native 
of the East Indian Seas. 

(7674) M, adustus. It is a native of the East 
Indian Ocean. 

(7675) SINAPIS, the name of a genus of Plants 
belonging to the naturnl order Crucifer*, or Bras- 
sicacete. All the species are known by the name of 
Mustard, a word derived from Muslum ardeus, in 
allusion to their hot and biting character. The 
genus is known by its siliquosc fruit, which is 
rather terete, with nerved valves ; small short 
acute style ; sub-globose seeds disposed in one 
row in each cell, and spreading calyx. The leaves 
are of various forms, lyrnte or deeply toothed ; 
the flowers yellow, arranged on terminal bract- 
less racemes ; they are chiefly natives of the 
temperate parts of both hemispheres of the Old 
World. Between 40 and 50 species of this 
genus are enumerated. Of these, two species 
are well known and much cultivated in this 
country, & nigra and &. alba, the Black and White 
Mustardi— J%. Ojfc. Five or six species of Sinnpis 
are cultivated In all parts of India, for the sake 
of the valuable oil they yield, those most fre¬ 
quently seen are S.glauca, loria and racemosa .— 
M. E.'J. R. 

(7676) SINAPIS ALBA. The seeds of the 
“ sinnpis alba” yield by expression 36 per cent 
of a bright yellow, pleasant tasted* edible oil, 
having a strong smell, ami slight taste of mus¬ 
tard. The seeds of “ sinapis nigra,” yield only 
28 per cent of an oil in,all respects similar to the 
above. The average price of mustard seed in 
eighteen large stations, in ail parts of the Madras 
Presidency, for the Quarter ending 31 st October 


1854, was Its. 1 2 8 per inaund of 25lbs., the 
maximum b&ng Its. 1116 at Cannanore and the 
minimum As. 15 5 at Nagpore. In Yizagapa- 
patam it costs Rs. 2b8 per Sicca garce. The oil 
is not exported from Madras, but the seeds have 
been shipped as follows : 


lu the years 1847-48 . Cwt. 5,828 

„ ' 1848 49 . „ 6,767 

„ 1849-50 . 9,485 

„ 1850-51 . „ 9,909 

„ 1851-52 . „ 3,686 

„ 1852-53 .. 16,075 

- M.E.J.R . * 


The Mustard plant is nflicinal on account of its 
seeds, or rather of the flour of these seeds, so 
well known as a condiment by the name of Mus¬ 
tard. But Dr. Pereira learnt that the best flour 
of Mustard is prepared by crushing the seeds of 
both Black nnd White Mustard between rollers, 
and then pounding them in mortars, when they 
arc twice sifted to yield pure flour of Mustard . 
Dr. Christison’s information confirms that of l)r. 
Pereira, that common flour of Mustard is adulte¬ 
rated, partly on account of the pungency of 
Black Mustard seed. “ Two bushels of black, 
and three of white seed yield, when ground, 145 
pounds of flour ; which, to diminish the pun¬ 
gency and improve the colour, is mixed with 56 
pounds of wheat flour and two pounds of turme¬ 
ric ; and the acrimony is rctored without the 
pungency, by the addition of a pound of (capsi¬ 
cum) chilly pods, and half n pound of ginger.” 
(c ) Dr. Thomson says he could detect no tur¬ 
meric, nor cayenne pepper iu the specimen which 
he examined. Thu pure flour of Mustard ought 
alone to be used offieinnlly. Though Black afid 
White Mustard have both been minutely examin¬ 
ed by several chemists, they still require fur¬ 
ther investigation. The former contains a Fixed 
Oil, (iiimmy matter, Sugar, a Colouring mid a 
Peculiar green matter, a Fatty pearly matter ; 
Myronic acid in combination with Potash, or 
Myronatc of Potash (the Sulpho-Sinapisin of 
llenry and darotl Myrosyue, Sinapism , and some 
salts.— Jioyle. 

The oil. 


Mustard Oil, Eng. 
Avalon nnd Sursava non tin 
'Ik i.. 

Sarshnpntnilum, Sans. 


Kadaghoo vennai, Tam. 
Knee ka tael, Hind. 
itai ka tael, Gt z. 


This valuable oil, although seldom sold in the 
Market, being only made when required, is used 
in most parts of India in cookery, anti is consi¬ 
dered superior to all other oils tor anointing the 
body, which it is supposed to invigorate, lu 
medicine, it is sometimes given internally, -but is 
more frequently applied as a rubifacient.— M, E. 
J. R. Common Mustard consists, of the flour of 
the seeds of the Black Mustard, though general¬ 
ly mixed with that procured Irons the seeds of the 
White Mustard, or Sinnpis alba, and deprived of 
fixed oil by expression. Both species have been 
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long used in medicine, being the of Hippo* 
crates, and the Sinapi ot the Romans.— Hoyle. 

The botanical description qfSinapia alia, or 
“ White Mustard.*' would .be Siliques hispid, 
spreading, rather narrower thau the ensifonn 
beak; leaves lyrate, smoothish ; stem smooth. 
It is a native of Great Britain and most coun¬ 
tries in the south of Europe. Jt is frequently 
cultivated, and when young is eaten as a salad. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(7677) SINAPIS CIIJNENSIS. Mustard 
Seed. Lin. 

Kadaghoo, Tam. 

Bai, Goz. 

Rains, Due. 

Kai, Hind. 

Khirdull, Arab. 

Amalie' a Mat Med. 


P- 


Sasavee, Malay. 
Tukhm-i sijteedan, 
Pens. 

Rajaca, Sans. 
Avaloo, Tel. 

264. 


M us- 


in 


the 


(7678) SINAPIS DICHOTOMA, on 

TAUD. 

Moung-ngycen, Bukm. 

This is cultivated in small quantity 
Tounghoo district.— McClelland. 

(7679) SINAPIS NIGRA, Black Mustard, is 
known by its smooth, even, somewhat tetragonal 
siliques closely pressed to the peduncle ; 1\ rate 
lower leaves, and lanceolate upper leaves. It is 
found in cultivated fields, waste grounds, and 
roadsides throughout Europe. The black Mus¬ 
tard is indigenous in almost every part of Europe. 
The root is thick and fleshy, the stem about 2 to 
3 or 4 feet high, hispid below, with smooth 
round branches above. Lower leaves large, 
rough, lyrate, variously lobed and toothed ; upper 
ones narrow, lanceolate, smooth, dependent. 
Calyx yellowish, equal at base, spreading. Pet¬ 
als obovate, yellow, spreading. Silique small, 
erect, or placed close to the stein, obtusely qua¬ 
drangular, nearly even and smooth, tipped by a 
short quadrangular style, but without the proper, 
often seed-bearing beak of the genus ; the valves 
convex, with one straight dorsal nerve, and a 
few lateral anastomosing veins. Seeds numerous, 
in a single row, small, round, blackish brown. 
Fig. 41.—E. B. t. 9G9. 

(7680) SINAPIS TRILOCULARIS. ^Mus 

TARD. 

Rai, Duk. 

(7681) SINGHARA. This is the * 
fruit of Trapa bispinosa &c. The plant furuislting 
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this important article of food appears to havef ^posuore to the air. [India Rubber.]-^. 


been extirpated from the tanks of southern 
India, while it has been still preserved in the 
Mahratta Country and Deccan.— M. E. J. R. 
There are more than one species which produce 
♦he Singhara or Water Nuts. The large seeds of 
Trapa bicomit, a native of China, and of T. 
lirpinota and thdtana, species indigenous to India, 
are sweet and eatable, and the aquatic plants 
which furnish them are hence an extensive arti¬ 
cle of cultivation. In Ca.sh.mere and other parts 
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of the*East they are common food, and known 
under the name of Singhara nuts. In Cashmere 
the government obtains from these nuts £12,000 
of annual revenue. Mr. Mooreroft mentions 
that Ruujeet Sing derived nearly’the same sum. 
From 96,000 to (28,000 loads of this nutate 
yielded annually by the lake of Ooller alone. 
The nut abounds in feeula. In China the ker¬ 
nel is used as an article of food, being roasted or 
boiled like the potato. The seeds of various 
species of Nelumbinm, natives of the East Indies* 
Jamaica, aud the United States, also form arti¬ 
cles of food. The fruit of N. speciositm is sup¬ 
posed to be the Egyptian bean of Pythagoras. The 
petioles and peduncles coutaiu numerous spiral 
vessels, which have been used for wicks of can¬ 
dles. The fruit of IVUlugh beta edulia, a native* 
cf the East, as its name implies, is eatable. The 
kernel of the mango can be reduced to an excel¬ 
lent flour for making bread.— Siunuonds. 

(7682) SIPllOOAMPYLOS. Lobdiacea.— 
These are small pretty shrubs glowing well in a 
light sandy soil, aud are propagated by seed ami 
cuttings.— Riddell. 

(7683) SIPIIONANTllUS FRAGRANS. 

Ilatti kntin, Duk. 

Double variety. A native of China.— Riddell. 

(7684) SIPIIONANTllUS IND1CA. Verbe¬ 
na cere. ’* 

Riirtingcr, Duk. 

A tall, erect growing, suflYuticose plant, with 
linear leaves ; flowers white or cream coloured, 
with long tidies,— Riddell. 

(7685) SIPHON I A, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Ehphorbiacerr , con¬ 
sisting of two species, but one may btsonly a va¬ 
riety of the other. This is celebrated as being 
the tree which yields the large quantities of 
caoutchouc, called cahuchu by the native Ameri¬ 
cans, annually imported from Para: in South 
America.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7686) SIPIIONIA ELASTIC A is a tree 50 
to 60 feet in height, common in the forests of 
Guiana «tid Brazil, and which has been introduc¬ 
ed into the West Indies. Condmnine frequent¬ 
ly mentions it in hi* voyage down the Amazon. 
Caoutchouc is the milky juice of the plant* which 
exudes on incisions being made and solidifies on 


Cyc. 

(7687) SISON, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order UmbelU/cra. It possesses the 
following characters :—calyx obsolete ; petals 
broadly obcorelate, deeply notched, and. curved 
with au indexed point ; styles very short; fruit 
ovate, laterally compressed; carpels with five 
filiform equal ridges, of which the lateral ones 
are marginal; interstices with single short club- 
shaped vittse; seed gibbous, convex, plane in 
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front; universal and partial involucre *0t few 
leaves.— Oyc. 

' (7688) S1SSOO, (Dalbergia Sissoo,) is one of 
the most valuable of the timber-trees of India, 
and with the Saul, is more extensively employ¬ 
ed than any other in north-west India. The 
ship-builders in Bengal select it for their crook¬ 
ed timbers and knees ; it is remarkably strong, 
its colour is a light greyish brown, with darker 
coloured veins. “ In structure it somewhat re¬ 
sembles the finer species of teak, but it is touch¬ 
er and more elastic.” There arc two kinds us¬ 
ed respectively in Bengal and Bombay, the lat¬ 
ter is much darker in colour. The Indian black 
rose-wood, (Dalbergia latifolia,) is a superior 
species of Sissoo, from the Molabar-coast.— 
' Holt. 

(7689) SITANUK. One valve of a muscle 
shell, with the dried fish attached. The puusaris 
call it “ the small head of a sea animal:” used 
in Ajrnere as an aphrodisiac, and also said to cure 
the cynanche of children: comes from Bom¬ 
bay via Pali: one sccr costs two rupees.-- Gent. 
Med. Top. p. 132. 

(7690) SlVATHETtlUM (from Siva, an In¬ 
dian deity), a genus of extinct animals belonging 
to the family Elephant'.ul cp. The remains of spe¬ 
cies of this remarkable genus were found by Dr. 
Falconer and Colonel Cantley* in the valley of 
Mackandn, in the Sewalik Hills of the Himalaya. 
Two species of this genus, 8. gigantenm and 8. 
Perimense, have been described. A cranium, 
lower jaw and teeth, and bones of the extremities 
of 8. gigantenm are now m the British Museum. 
The skull of this animal is nearly as long ns that 
of the Elephant, the neck was shorter and strong¬ 
er than iu the Giraffe. The posterior portion of 
the skull # is greatly developed, and formed of 
cellular cavities, as in the Elephant. “ The face 
is short, and the nasal bones arc remarkable for 


mentshaviqgs, fish skin, and several animal mem¬ 
branes. It is less adhesive than glue, and is used 
by book-biuders, paper-hangers, and painters. 
(ff'aterston.) — Faulkner. 

(7692) SK1MMIA LAUREALA. This plant 
has been lately introduced into English gardens, 
from the northwest Himalaya, and is greatly 
admired for its aromatic, evergreen foliage, and 
clusters of scarlet berries. It is a curious fact, 
that this plant never bears scarlet berries iu 
Sikkim, apparently diving to the want of sun ; 

I t he fruit ripens, but is of a greenish-red or pur- 
I piish colour.— Hooker, Him.Jeur. Vol. 1 ,p. i 87. 

| (7693) SKIMMIA REEVESIANA. On the 

i same stage, Fortune says, with this Azalea 
i I observed a fine new shrub, which I mistook 
for a holly. It turned out to be a species 
! of Skinimin, and I observed that Dr. Lindley 
; Ims described it. as Skimmia japonica. It is 
j however quite a different plant from that 
I known by the name in the gardens of Eng- 
| laud, and l propose to cull it Skimmia Reevesiana. 
— Fortune's Tea Districts, page 1129. 

(7694) SKINS. 

Peaux, Fh. Pelli, It. 

Felle, Gan. Churm, Pens. 

Cliamro, Guz. Pcllos, Port. 

Chuuira, Hind. Pieles, Sr. 

This term is applied in commercial language 
to the skins of those animals, as calves, deer, 
goals, lambs, kc. which, when prepared, are 
used in the lighter works of book bindiug, the 
manufacture of gloves, parchment, &c; while 
the term hides, is applied to.the skins of the ox, 
horse, &c., which, when tanned, are used in the 
manufacture of shoes, harness, &e. ( McCulloch .) 
Sailed and tanned hides, and also sheep and 
goat skins, are exported from Bombay to 
London and Liverpool.— Faulkner. 


the manner in which they are prolonged into a (7695) SLATE (Hoof). 
pointed arch above the external nostrils, iudicat- Ardoise, Fit. 1 Lavagna, Lastra, It. 

ingatrunk, or proboscis. The very inclined Schicfer, Gbh. | Piznrra Sr. 

direction of the front of the face in relation to A laminated stony substance, of which there 
the triturating surface of the teeth imparts a piiv- are many kinds ; though the only one ol oom- 
siognotny altogether peculiar. Two horns arise mereial importance is dag state, employed toy 
from the brow between the orbits, afijP diverge < (roofing. The principal slate quarries in Britain, 
from each other, and it is probably that the pos- nr 2jjte. Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland.— 
terior protuberances of the forehead also sup- 

ported a pair of short massive horns.” (Mantell.) ^(tWo) SL 1PPE It^PL A N T. Euphorbia. 

When living, the Sivatherium must have resem- Tituymaloides. 

bled an immense Gnu, or Antelope, with a short (7fi97) SMALTE. 

thick head surmounted with two pairs ot horns. Simdte Dot. " 1 Schawls, Gkr. 

The frout pair of these horns were small, whilst Smalt, Fr. Lasor, Hua. 

those behind were probably palmated. The eyes Smalto azzurro, Smal- Esmalle. Azul-azur, 

were small, and it had a nasal proboscis, an or- tino, It. Sp, 

gan unknown amongst the Rnminantia. (Man- An oxide of cobalt, melted with siliceous earth 
tell, Petrefactions and. their Teachings , Journal and potash. It is sort of glns^ of nbeauti'ul 
of the Asiatic Society.). — Eng. Oyc . . deep j,hie colour ; and being ground very fine, 

(7691) SIZE. is known by the name of azure or powder blue. 

Sirrus. Guz. ; Sirisht, Hind. Glue. It is in great demand for the painting of earthen- 

A gelatinous substance, obtained from patch- ware, in the colouring of paper, and for other 



SMILAX. SMILAX. 

urposes in the art*. Smalt is principally i»a»u- I the south of Europe. The species have fibrous or 
ctured in Germany and Norway.— Faulkner. I tuberous roots, stem often prickly ; leaves alter- 
he Chinese use itfor painting on porcelain and nate, petiolate; cordate or hastate, nerved, reti- 
lazed copper vessels ; the consumption, which dilate, venose, conchiferoua *tipule%bctween the 
as never very great, has fallen off, and the price petioles; flowers sessile on a globular receptacle; 
icliued the hist few years.— Morrison. subcnpital pediculate and umbellate. Though 

(7698) SM1LACK/E, Sarsapari/las, a small the original species (A aspera) of this 
atural order of Plants belonging to Lindley’s genus is an inhabitant of the south of 
ass of Dictyogcus. There has been much dif Europe, those now most celebrated for yielding 

:rence of opinion amongst botanists with regard the different kinds of Sarza or Sarsaparilla 

> the position of Smilax in the natural system, are natives of South America. But S. aspera^ 
s well as the number of genera that ought to be still continues to be employed for lnedi- 
(Imitted into the.order Smilacate. Lindlev has cinal purposes in the south of Europe, where 
laced two genera, >i»ilux and llipagontm , in it is called Sarsaparilla llalica, but there is no 

liis order, which possess the following charac- truth in the statement of its being the plant 

ms : — Flowers hermaphrodite or dioecious; ca- yielding Indian Sarsaparilla, which is Bern idem/us 
;x and corolla confounded, inferior 6-parted ; Indicus. Another celebrated species is the Smi- 
lanicus 6, inserted into the perianth near the lax China, which has a tuberous root, abounding 
ase, seldom hypogynous ; ovary 3-celled, the in fecula, and therefore probably useful as a de¬ 
eds, 1- or many-seeded ; style usually trilid; mulcont., though the Chinese esteem it. invigornt- 
ligmas 3; fruit a roundish berry ; albumen be- ing, and ascribe to it other virtues. It is re¬ 
ween fleshy and cartilaginous ; embryo usually markable that two Indian species, which, like the 
istant from the liiluni. They are mostly her- Chinese species, have tuberous roots, should be 
aoeous plants, with a woody stem, and a ten- called in Sillict . Ilurina-Shook China and Gootcn 
eney to climb. Their leaves are reticulated. shnok-Ghina These are Snulax glabra and S. Ian- 
his last character separates the order from Li- reer/h/ia, and their roots cannot be distinguished 
iaccffi and its allied orders, with which it other- from the China root, or Cltob-cltinee , as it is call- 
rise closely agrees. Smilax is found in most ed in India. A similar sp<cies is common in the 
•arts of the world, especially in Asia and southern parts of North America, ami has been 
America. [Smilax].— Eng. Gyc. cubed Smilax Ptendo-Ghina, though there is rea- 

(7699) SMILAC1NA, is a potherb grow- son to believe that more than one species may 
ng in Thibet, North of Kinehinjunga, to which be confounded under this name & glgcypln/tla. 
>r Hooker was afterwards more indebted than is an Australian species, which has received its 
tty. This beautiful plant, grows ft out two to live specific name from the sweetish taste of its leaves, 
ee,t high, and has plaited leaves and crowded pa- and has been called Sweet 'lea fiom its employ- 
tieles of white bell-shaped flowers, like those of monl in the form of infusion, and is probably 
is ally the lily of the valley, which it also resent- alterative and diaphoretic, as well ns slightly 
ties in its mucilaginous properties. It is called tonic. It. is probable that some of the species 
* Choklibi” and its young flower-heads, sheath- found in the Old World will be dlfcovcred to 
si in tender green leaves, form an excellent ve be possessed of virtues equal to the American 
;etable.— Hooker, Him Jour. Vol. If. page Vi. species. Some of the Indian species were sent 
(7700) SMILAX, a genus of Hants which some years ago by Dr. Gibson, superintendent 
(ives its name to the natural order Smilacccr■ of the Ea«t India Company’s botanic garden 
flic name occurs in Greek authors, as Theophras- near Poonalt, to the Medical Board of Bombay, 
us and Pioscorides, and is applied to several for trial in the hospitals of that presidency. [See 
lifferent kinds of plants, as the yew-tree ; a vpe Sa its pa rjlla. ].— Bug. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives 
ties of l’haseolus or Convolvulus (Su(Aa(rpax^a'j Smilax ^pnculata, 2059 ; ovnlfolia, 809; nud 
iS Smilax aspera, which belongs to the present Zcvlattiea, 2057-58. 

mentis. Smilax, is characterised by having a Together with these we may notice, S. Box- 
5-leaved corol-like perianth, with six stamens bttrghiana, Vem. ** Koomnrc shook China,” and 
inserted into their base ; the anthers are linear S. oxyphyUa.vern. “Chotee or small kooma- 
aud fixed by the base ; ovary 3-celled ; ovules ree S. rigida and ferox, are Nipalese species, 
solitary, in each cell affixed to the apex ; style S. elegans, extends to the Deyra Poott, and 
very short; stigmas 3, spreading; berry 1-3-cell- S. maculata is found in Nepal, Keimtou, and 
ed, l-3-seeded ; seeds globular ; testa membra- Missouree. S. prolifer a occurs very generally, 
naceous, whitish ; hilum large and coloured ; and S. Villandia on the Morung hills.— {Hoyle). 
albumen cartilaginous ; embryo very small, re- O’ Shaughaessy, p. 645. 

mote from the lolam. The sjtecies form evergreen Mr. Iloyle also mentions a root sold in the 
climbing shrubs, of which a few are found in tem- bazars under the name o i Ashoba mug r a bee. This 
perate,i>ut the majority in warm and tropical re- is translated sarsaparilla in Dictionaries, and the 
gions of both hemispheres, extending south to root much resembles that drug. Its origin is 
Australia,and north to Japan, North America, and unknown. 

1 *Vi»* 



SMUT OR DUST BRAND. 


SNOW, RED. 


Roxburgh states that the natives of India use 
the roots of the 8. glabra in venereal and leprous 
ulcers, and that they also employ the 8. lance#? 
folia very-extensively for the same purpose* mid 
in the treatment of rheumatism. 

Both these species deserve attentive examina¬ 
tion. It seems however that the Ununtamol 
( Hemidesmns indicut) is likely to supersede all 
the varieties of sarsaparilla not only in Indian 
but in European practice.— O' Shaughnessy, 
pages 645 and 646. 

(7701) SMILAX CHINA. 

The roots. 

. Shookchina, Beng. | Cliob Chinee, Hind. 

Wild in China ; the rhizome is hard, large, 
woody, knotty, brown or blackish externally, 
white in substance. The root is one of the Chinn 
roots of the bazars, it is much, and we believe 
advantageously, employed ns a substitute for sar¬ 
saparilla. It is largely imported into Calcutta 
from the Eastward, and much employed by na¬ 
tive practitioners.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 615. The 
China root which comes to Ajmcrc via Bombay : 
is a largish, insipid, whitish root, in slices . 
taken as restorative and aphrodisiac in milk, one 
tola is n dose : used also in mcsnlihs : one sen- 
costs two rupees. Natives suppose that this 
is the root of the “ haznri,” mangold (far 
getes erect,a), after being in the ground three 
years.— Qeu. Med. Top. p. 131. 

(7702) SMILAX GLABRA. 

Gootcea shook China, Bfng. 

A native of Sylhet and the adjacent country. 
A climber with a lnrgc tuberous rhizome. T he 
stem and branches are thornless, leaves lanceo¬ 
late, pointed, pale green beneath. Flowers um¬ 
bellate, nxularv, sessile and solitary. The root 
is identical in appearance with the China root 
of commerce.— O' Shang/messy, page 645. 

(7703)SM1LAN LANCE.EFOL1 A. Eastern 
Bengal. 

IIurrinshook China, Beng. 

Much resembles the former, the leaves are 
lance shaped and three-nerved, umbdlfcstalked 
— O' Shaughnessy. 

(7704) SMILAX OVAL1FOLIA. Wild 
Sarsaparilla. There or two are more species 
of stnilax in Tenasserim jungles, one of which is 
us.-d by the natives as medicine, to supply the 
place of a species of sarsaparilla, whose dried 
roots are sold in the bazars.— Mason. Smilax 
ovalifoliais indigenous at Dapoorie.and possesses 
perhaps the virtues of the genuine Sarsaparil¬ 
la.— Fprjfr. Suggest, p. 68. 

(7705) SMUT on DUST BRAND, (Uredo 
Segetum) is a disease produced in wheat by a 
fungus, and is said to iufect chaff, straw, seeds 
and leaves.— Hassell. 


<770ff) SNAKE FRUIT. Eleagnus Cow- 

<7707) SNAKE', GOIJftD. Tbichosa*- 
this anguina. A curious contorted gourd, 
peculiar to India,. is in very general demand 
for vegetable curries. The plant is of easy 
culture on trellises around the doors of the 
native cabins, and the fruit often grows two feet 
long, beautifully striped, small, ami tapering, so 
that streaming down from the trellis, they imme¬ 
diately remind one of striped snakes suspended 
from the foliage of trees.— Mason. 

(7708) SNAKES HEAD LILY.— Amabyl- 
lis Frittilaria. 

(7709) SNAKE-WOOD, Letter qr speck¬ 
led wood. A wood bearing this name is used at 
Demernra, Surinam, and along the bonks of the 
Orinoko, for the bows of the Indians. The 
colour of the wood is red hazle, with numerous 
Duck spots and marks, which have been tortured 
into the resemblance of letters, or of the scales 
of the reptile ; when fine it is very beautiful, but 
it is scarce in England, and chiefly used for 
1 walking sticks, which m e expensive ; the pieces 
; that are from 2 to 6 inch diameter, are said to 
' be the produce of large trees, from three to four 
j times those diameters, the remainder being 
1 sap. J)r. Bancroft says, “ Bonrra courra, as 
; it is called by the Indians, by the French 
: hois du lettre, and by the. Dutch Lettre hont, 
is the heart of a tree growing 30 feet in height 
with many branches,” &c. 

Caujica paise, No. 64, in Mr. Momcy’s 
collection of Brazilian woods, is somewhat like 
snnkewood, but less beautiful; it is much less 
red, and the marks are paler and larger. If not 
| an accidental variety, the wood would be worth 
j seeking. 

i The above must not be confouuded with the 
! snake-wood of the West Indies and South 
I America, the Cecropia, of which there are three 
! species all furnishing trees of straight and tall 
growth, and a wood of very light structure, 
presenting sometimes distinct and hollow cells. 
The Balsas, or floats, used by the Indians of 
South America for fishing, &c. are very common¬ 
ly constructed of this wood .—Holtzappfell. 

j ',7710) SNOW, RED. The valley, says Hooker, 
j remains almost level for several miles, the road 
continuing along the east bank of the Lachen. 
Shoots of stones descend from the ravines, all of a 
white fine-grained granite, stained red with a 
minute conferva,which has been taken by Himala¬ 
yan travellers for red snow ; a phenomenon Dr. 
Hooker never saw |n Sikkim. .Red snow was 
never found in the Antarctic regions during Sir 
James Ross’s South Polar voyage; nor does Dr. 
Hooker know any authentic reoord of its having 
been seen in the Himalaya.— Hooker, Him . Jour. 
Vol II. page 118. 
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SOAP NUTS. 


SOAFf SOFT. 


(7711) SNUFF. 

Tubac en poudre, .Fa. • Tabaoco da 
Scliuupftaback, Gek. Nosowoi tahck, Rus. 

Nass, Guz. Hind.- Tabaco de plotvo, S>f. 

la tobacco in a powdered state, and in general 
use as an errhine. Other articles are sometimes 
added to vary its pungency, scent, &c.— Faulkner. 
(7712) SOAP. 

Saboon. Arab. I Sapo, Lat. 

Zeep Dot. Saboon, Sujah, Mal. 

Savon, Fa. Sabao. Pour, 

heife, Gkr. Mulo ltus. 

Saboon. Guz. Hind. Jabon, Sr. 

Snpone, It. Natsowcaram, Tam. 

The manufacture of Soap was known to 
the Homans, and lias long been practised in India. 
Hard or Castile soap is made by beating together 
olive oil and a solution of caustic soda. Chemists 
couctttve that, at the time when soap is formed, 


soda) sesamum oil, oomruon salt, hue shell lime, 
and goat’s suet. The manufacture of this article 
is carried on by Mahomedans, by whom it ap¬ 
pears to have been iutroduced into ludia. The 
Arabic word saboon indeed, is the origin of the 
names given to soap in many countries, as that 
of tabuH in the Crimea, and sarum at Genoa. (See 
Dr.Clarke’s Travels in Russia, and on the Don.) 
Dr. Taylor. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
several samples of soap were exhibited and care¬ 
fully examined by Mr. Stauborough. The best 
appeared to be a cake of castor oil soap, exhibit¬ 
ed by l)r. G. W. Flynn, for which the Jury 
awarded a 2nd Class Medal.— M.E.J.li. 

(7713) SOAP ACACIA. AcaciaRugata, 
Bucli. The dried pods of this plant are sold in 
the Bazars of the Tennsserim provinces, and 
i used ns a substitute for soap in cleansing the luiir. 
I —Ala sun. " 


the Elaine and the Margarine are, by a re-ar¬ 
rangement of their elements, converted into two 
acids, called Elaic and Margnrie acids, and that 
these combine with the Soda forming Eleates and 
Margarntes ofSoda. But with the formation of 
the acids, a new substance, Glycerine, is also pro- 
duced,nnd becomes dissolved in the water which 
forms one of the constituents of Soap. Some oils 
and animal fats contain Stearine.a substance close¬ 
ly allied to Margarine : in that case some Stearic 
acid is also formed. All Soaps are slightly alka¬ 
line, feel soft and slippery, and arc detergent. 
The watery solution is readily decomposed by 
acids, also by earthy and many metallic salts, 
hence, when water holds any of them in solution 
instead of dissolving, the soap becomes decom¬ 
posed. Such waters are called hard , while those 
which are comparatively pure are called soft 
waters. Castile Soap is composed of 9. to 10 5 j 
of Soda, 7fi 5 to 75 2 of Oleic and Mnrguric ! 
acids, and of 14 - 3 to 14 - 5 of water, (Ure). Com- ! 
inon Soap made of Tallow and Soda, and Yel¬ 
low Soap of Tallow, Resin, and soda, are not so 
well adapted for medical use.— Doyle. 

Soap seems to have been introduced by the 
Mahomedans into ludia,though the Hindoos have 
long used alkaline leys, obtained from the ashes 
of plants, for many of the purposes of snap ; and 
they have a substitute for soap in several berries. 
Soap is made at Dacca, of shell lime, 10 mds.; 
tajie muttee, J 6 mds.; common salt, 15 mds.; 
sesamum oil, 12 mds.; goat’s suet, 15 seers.^'H 
is made of good quality at. Saharan pore ;V$nd 
some marine soap, of excellent quality though in 
small quantity, was sent to the Exhibition of 
1851 from Calicut.— Doyle Arts Sfc. of India, p. 
484. Soap is an article of which a considerable 
quantity is made at Dacca. It is considered the 
best in India ; and like the Soap of Tranqnebar, 
which is also of an excellent quality, it was for¬ 
merly an export to the Mauritius, Penang, Su- 
matrn,and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
It is made of sajee mathee (impure carbonate of 


(7714) SOAP NUTS.] 

Beet a, Arcctali. Dun. Poovandie cottay Maimy 
Guz. IIini). poonguug kai. Tam. 

Rarak, Mai.. Koomutti ghenzaloo, 

Bindake-i-liindec, Prrs. Tel. 

Arislita, Phenila, Sans. 

These capsules, which contain black seeds, 
have a singular sweetish bitter taste, and a smell 
not unlike that of an over-ripe mango. They 
arc used medicinally by native practitioners ; 
j and form, when bruised and agitated in water, 

I a kind of sud like that, of common soap, which 
is extensively used by the natives in India for 
washing their heads; and by washermen for 
cleaning silks. The pounded seeds are said to 
be a valuable remedy for epileptic paroxysms, 
and other diseases. Soap nuts are procurable 
in most bazars.— Faulkner. 

(7715) SOAP-NUT OIL— Sapindus emar- 

(ilNATUS. 

Poovandie cottay, or 1 Koocoodie noona, Tel. 

Poonguin kai yennai, 1 Reethay ka tael, 

Tam. I Hind. 

This semi-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
Soap-nut. Its cost prevents its general use. 
ExccMfeit specimens are shown by the Trichino- 
poly Local Committee, and Lieut. Hawkes, 
i also fair samples from Tanjore and the Madras 
Tariff.— M. E. J. R. 

(77 16 ) SOAP NUT TREE, Safindus emar- 

GINATUS. * 

Poochee-cottay, Tam. | Reethay ka jliar, Hind. 

A tree met with about villages all over the 
country. The fruit used as indicated by the na¬ 
tive name and sold in all bazars. Wood white, 
only used for fuel. In many situations, this tree 
yields a more profitable return than any other 
fruit tree. Wight No. 75, Hort. Garden. 
— M E. J. R. The Soap Nnl Tree. These 
trees arc very common in the Deccan vil¬ 
lages. The leaves have a shining appearance, 
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SOAP WORTS. 

and the flower stalk a soft brown downy ioQk, 
bearing a Small whitish flower. The betries 
are need Tor washing by the natives. ; 

Resembles the S. Indicus. Tbeseed* are 
Heed medicinally, and also for washing the finer 
kinds of silk.— Riddell . -*V» f .vL< 

(7717) SOAP, SOFT, ns used in the arts, is 
made with Caustic Potash and Fish-Oil tttfd 
Tallow ; is semitransparent, of the consistence 
of honey, brownish-coloured, and nnuscous. But 
that referred to by the Colleges ns made with 
Potash and Olive Oil, Dr. Pereira was unable to 
meet with, and found on inquiry that common 
Soft Soap is usually substituted in making Ung. 
Snlpkuris Comp. — Hoyle. 

(7718) SOAPSTONE, Steatite. 

Sunkjeeroo.HiKD.Guz. | Bulpum, Tam. Tel 

This minerabhas a soft and greasy feel; is of 
a yellowish white or greenish gray colour; some¬ 
times spotted or veined; with little lustre or 
transparency. It is comjiosed of silica, magne- 
nhmiina, oxide of iron, and water, in various 
proportions, according to the variety and the 
place whence obtained. It occurs at the Lizard 
Point in Cornwall; and is used for porcelain ma¬ 
nufactures.—AVy. Cgc. Soapstone is met with in 
India, where ft is known by the name of Snuk- 
jeroo. also Bnlpum. — Faulkner. Soapstone, pot- 
stone, or steatite, is constantly for sale in the stalls, 
in Tennsscrim, being used by tlieBurmese to write 
with on their black boards, as Europeans use 
chalk* It is not however a production of the 
Provinces but is imported fiom liurmah, where 
it is abundant.— Mason. 

(7719) SOAP WOItTS*; Soap-fruits and Soap- 
nuU ill tropical climates furnish substitutes for 
soaps, of a more or less useful character. Seve¬ 
ral of them are well known in Eastern Countries, 
and the dried berries of the Soap-worts, to which 
the genus Sapludus belongs," are to be found in 
almost every bazar, being used throughout In¬ 
dia for special purposes, sueli as in washing silk, 
or hair, or woollens and cloths of various kinds. 

In the W. Indies and the continent of Ameri¬ 
ca, Sapindus saponaria yields the so called soap 
berries, and, in Java, Sapindas Ratal -. I# India, 
several species, as Sapindas Laurifolins, Sapindas 
aenmimtus , Sapindus emarginainx, and Sapindas 
detergent, yield berries, used as above. The fleshy 
part of these sapindus berries is viscid, and when 
dry ami rubbed with water, they form a lather 
like soap, and the bavk and roots have similar 
properties, though it is said that articles wash¬ 
ed by the root and bark rapidly corrode. 
Hindoo physicians deem the endocarp a useful- 
expectorant, and it is said the seeds, pounded 
with water and a small quantity put into the 
patient’s mouth, often-put an end to the epileptic 
paroxysm. The tincture or extract, of the Soapy 
matter of the Capsules of saponaria has been used 
in chlorosis. The berries, which are about the 


SODA. ’ ' 

size of cherries, inclose blaek shining nnts which 
take s fine polish, and irere formerly much used in 
England for mating bdttons after baviug been tip¬ 
ped with gold, stiver or other metal. They are -also 
made into heads, necklices &e. The kernel con¬ 
tains an edibtebil, which Is sometimes used for 
burning. In India the nuts of tit e Jlheeta, S. ernar- 
ginatus , are eaten by young people, and in the 
West Indies, the fruits of S. Senegalensis and S. 
escuh-ntus are deemed as palatable as the hazel 
nut and almond The Sapindus genus gives it s 
name to the Sapindacea, the national order, to 
which it belongs. S. rubiginosus is a dose- 
grained, hard wood, and forms an excellent tim¬ 
ber. Saponaria vaccaria, is well known in In¬ 
dia, and is identical in its properties with S. offi¬ 
cinalis, a decoction of the root, frothing like a 
solution of soap.— Krilz, fans, or kreess, the root 
of some parisitical plant, but of unknown bright, 
is used in Cashmere to wash the shawls, soap 
being used only for the while shawls : It is used 
also medicinally, and for dyeing the color called 
na-furmanee. 


(7720) SODA. 

Jumd chenee, Akau. 

Sujacara, (Jan. 

Hydrate de Sonde, Fk. 

Aslz natron, Gjsr. 

Sedjec Mittce. Snjuckhar 
(iiupurccarboiiale) Pa- 
pudkhar (sub-carbo¬ 
nate) Gi'z. Hind. 

Neter, Hjch. 


Chnrum, Mal. 
Sajee-kliar, Papud-khar 
Picks. 

Sarjit-a, Sarjikashara, 
Sans. 

Karum, Ponheer karum, 
Tam. 

Savittie-munnoo-ooppoo, 

Tel. 


The substance known in commerce by the 
name of soda is a carbonate of soda, but mixed 
with various impurities, according to the source 
whence it has been obtained ; that is either from 
the Natron lakes, from the soda soils, from the 
burning of sea-weeds, or from the decomposition 
of other salts of soda. In commerce, soda ge¬ 
nerally occurs as a carbonate, as above stated, 
or in the impure forms of Barilla and Kelp. 
Barilla is the ash obtained by burning plants on 
the shoies of the Mediterranean, of the Red Sea, 
and Indian Ocean. Kelp used to be prepared on 
the coasts of Scotland ami its Islands, also on 
those of Ireland and Wales, and on that of Nor¬ 
mandy in France, by burning a great variety of 
sea-weeds. In its original state, soda is of a 
gray colour, and fracture vitreous : it is an ar¬ 
ticle of the greatest importance in the soap-glass, 
and other manufactures. 

The Arabic nnme, sagimen , seems to be 
derived from the Hindoo saji-noon, that is, sajji, 
or soda salt. Nitre must have been produced 
then, as now, in their soil, and borax, imported 
from Tibet, while sal-ammoniac must have been 
produced ever since they made bricks, as they 
now do. Alum is in India, obtained by throw¬ 
ing potash on alum slate, which has been some¬ 
time exposed to the air. — Hoyle, Arts. Spc. of 
India , p. 463. 
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SODA, BIBORATE OF. SODA, IMPURE CARBONATE OF. 

Dr. Taylor gave the following as Asiatic Salts into % thick jelly. Comp. Na 0 16 0 Bor’ 85- 
of Soda. , 3 ., w?; 79 Aq. 47 87^=100.— Rogle. 

Soda, from ashes ofspeeies i^&lMrfe««(lSaIi- (7722) SODJG CARBON AS, L E. D. Car- 
cornia, on the Coromandel Coast. b« mate of Soda * (Sodre Sutocarbouas. Aerated 

Sujjeeor carbouate of Scwla, in Tirlioot. ,, Mineral Alkali. Fossil Alkali. One of the 

Oosur Salt, Mirzapore, &c, f- \ fe/ kinds ufNitrmn of the ancients, is the neter of 

Lauee Kharee, Scmde. * • i-'-r'y the Hebrews. It was known to the early Hin- 

Nacron, from Lottar Lake in Lat. 20® end doos, and is by them called Sajji noon (i. e. Sajji 
Long. 76° 30. , or Soda Salt); it is tlie Sagimen vilri of Geber. 

Mineral Alkali, Bombay. The Natron lakes of Egypt were known to the 

Salt, common, (Chloride of Sodium,) Tuntlook, ancients, and it was early employed in 

Bulasore, Taujore. making, &c. Carbonate of Soda is a very vSk- 

„ or S&intir, Samur or Sninur Lake. able article of commerce being largely used not 

„ Rock Salt, Salt Range of Punjnub, only in medicine but in arts and manufactures; 

Borax, Keuiaon and Gurhwall, from Tibet. but it is made from common Salt on a large scale 

Khnra Noon, (Sulphate of Soda,) Gyali, Tirlioot, in England, and so cheap tl'iat, it is a question 
. if our Indian article, though a natural product, 

could compete with it in the markit.— Ragle. 
(7723) SODA,IMPURE CARBONATE OF. 

CaKBONAS SODAS Impubus. 

Karumalso Poonheer Saviti Munnoocoppoo, 

Karum, Ovar Muunoo Tel. 

Karum, and Poong Khar, Hind. 

Karum (Tam-) Sargica, Sans. 

Kohlensaures Natron, Soudes de Commerce. 

Greek. Soudes brute. Fa. 

Barilla is the Ash obtained by burning plants, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, of the Red 
Sea, and Indian Ocean. These plants belong 
mostly to the natural family of Chcnopodcas, q. 
v. ; and chiefly to the genera Salsola, Salicornia, 
S uaed a, and Clienopodium. The quantity of Car¬ 
bonate ot Soda in the ash varies from 25 to 40 
per cent, anil is produced from the combustion 
the Himalayan Passes into India, and imported of the Oxalate and other Salts of the Vegetable 
into other countries by the names of Tineal Acids. The soda is no doubt obtained,from the 
and Crude Borax. It is also obtained by satur- soil, for Du Hamel planted Soda-plauUt inland, 
ating the Boracic Acid of Tuscany (p. 37) with and they y ielded only Potash. 1 ufusipn of a 
Garb. Soda. Crude Borax is in [iale greenish Salsola in cold water niibrdcd by evaporation two 
pieces, covered with an earthy coating, and feels Salts, Carbonate of Soda and Chloride of Sodi- 
greasy to the touch. The natives of Tibet are said uni. Mitrr. Chem. ii. p. 612. A portion oUthe 
to cover it with some fatty matter,to prevent its Chloride is no doubt converted into the Carbo- 
destmetiori by efflorescence. It is purified by nate during the incineration, 
calcining, which destroys the fatty matter, or by Kelp used to be prepared on the coasts of 
washing with an alkaline ley,which converts it into Scotland and ils islands, also on those of Ireland 
a kind of soap,then dissolving and re-crystallizing, and Wales, anil on that of Normandy in Fiance, 
It crystallizes in irregular hexahedral prisms of- by burning a great variety of Algui or Sea-weeds, 
ten terminated by 2—4 converging planes. Sp. The ashes when cold form Kelp, which is in hard 
Gr. 1*35. It is colourless, transparent, some- cellular masses, of a bluish grey colour, and 
what shining ; taste sweetish, a little styptic, of a disagreeable alkaline taste, containing 
and siibalkaiinc. It has an alkaline reaetioj^ on from 3 to 8 5 per cent, of Carbonate ot Soda* 
Turmeric. The crystals effloresce slightly in the and other salts, as in the case of Barilla, but also 
air, arc soluble in 12 parts of cold and 2 of boil- some Potash and Iodine (v. p. 4:). Carbonate 
ing water. When heated, they lose water, swell of Soda is, however, now obtained very cheaply 
up into a porous substance called Borate usta v. from Chloride of Sodium or Sea-salt. This is 
caleimta , and at a red heat ruu into a transpar- first converted into Sulphate of Soda by the action 
ent glass called G-lass of Borax , much used as a of Sulphuric Acid then mixed with pounded small 
flux. Another variety, more useful in the arts, Coal and Glwilk, and heated in a reverberatory 
contains only 5 Eqs. Aq., aud crystallizes in furnace and stirred. The Carbonaceous matter nb- 
octohedra, which are permanent in the air. Borax stractsOxygen both from the Sul. Ac. and the Soda; 
increases the solubilityi*#f Cream of Tartar, p. 86, Sulpliuret of Sodium is formed, and decomposed 
and converts mucilage of Lichen and of Salep by the Lime; Carbonate of soda, insoluble Oxi- 
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(7721) SODA BIBORAS, Son*: Boras, 
Borax, Biborate of Soda. Borate of Soda. 

Borax Borate de Boraxsaures 

Soude, Fr. Natron, G- 

Sohaga, Hind. Tincana, Bans. 

Borax or (Na O, 2 B O s -f 10 Aq ==192) 
Biborate of Soda, is supposed to have been 
known to the ancients, and to have been the 
Chryaocolla of Pliny. The Hindoos have long 
been acquainted with it; it is their Sohaga , 
Sanscrit Tincana, aud one of the kinds of Boo- 
rule of the Arabs. Its nature was first ascertain¬ 
ed by Geoffroy in 1732. It is produced by 
spontaneous evaporation on the shores of some 
lakes in Tibet, that is, in the same country, 
with Musk and Rhubarb; brought across 



SODA, MURIATE OF. SODA, MURIATE OF. 

Stilphuret af Calcium, caustic Soda, mid Car- of Iron which they contain. The sandstone 
hoKaceous matter being the result. The insolu* abounds with the Exuviae of enormous animals 
hie parti are separated by lixiviation, and the either Saurians orSauroid fishes. 

Sulphur subsequently burnt away; during whieh The Hills at Kala Bagh containgreat quantities 
the Soda is completely Carbonated. The mass of Aluminous slate from which Alum is obtained 
now contains about 50 per cent, of Soda. Being at various manufactories in that Town. The slate 
lixiviated and evaporated, the Carbonate is ob- well sprinkled with water is laid in alternate strata 
tained in large cry stale. As Barilla is not suffi- with wood, until the pile reaches a height of 25 
ciently pure lor medicinal purposes, the L. and D. to 30 feet ; it is then lighted and the combus* 
Colleges give directions for its purification. The tion continued for about twelve hours, in which 
EjC.justly consider the Carbonate of Soda produc- time the color of the slate is converted from 
ecras above,pure enough. — Hoyle. Ainslie tells us greyish black to dark red. This change of color 
that some of the more enlightenedvyteans knew indicating that the process has been carried to 
how to prepare Carbonate of soda from saline a sufficient extent, the mass is thrown into a 
earths which contain it, such as Ovar Munnao, tank holding as much water as it is computed 
and Poouheer. The soda prepared from the first, the Alum is competent to saturate. After three 
the Hakeems of lower lliudoostan called •* Ckour days the water, which becomes of a dark red 
he muttie ka nemuch ” that from the second they color, is drawn off, mixed with a due proportion 
call “ Chowr ke pool ka nemuck.” — Aina. Mat. of potash and boiled down. The residuum on 
Med. p. 43. cooling becoming a solid mass of Alum. 

(7724) SODA, MURIATE OF. This miner- A very interesting series of salts consisting 
nl salt of very fair quality was exhibited from chiefly of 1 lie Muriate and carbonate of soda 
Bangalore, Bellary and Hyderabad, and is from the Loonnr Lake in the Hyderabad terri- 
known to occur also in the Cuntoor and Mel- tories was exhibited by Dr. George Smith, Re- 
lore Districts, and to be almost invariably no- sidenev Surgeon Hyderabad. These have already 
companied with some interesting minerals, been carefully examined by Professor Mayer and 
viz. Gypsum, magnesian limestone, sandstone, reported upon at some length in Vol. 1, New 
sulphur, red and brown iron ores, and Alum series of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
slate; as most of these minerals have come science. The following is a condensed epitome of 
in from the districts that produce the mill- the Report, and of the chemical composition of 
eral salt, it would be worth while to direct further the salts:— 
search to be made iii the vicinity for the sulphur No. 1. Dulln. 

and Alum slate, both of which are valuable pro- This is a Carbonate of Soda with a faint trace 

ducts. Sulphur was exhibited from several Dis- of Muriate of Soda and about 2 per cent of iui- 
tricls associated with the above and other com- purities, 
binatioiis. Alum slate is also exhibited from the No. 2. Nimmuck Dulla. 

Cuddapah District, Vellore and the Neilgherrics, Is nearly pure Muriate of Soda, 
but the accompanying minerals had not been for- No. 3. Khuppul. 

warded. It is of great importance that the miner- Is carbonate of Soda, with water and about 2 

nls associated with Rock Salt and Gypsum should per cent of impurities. 

always be recorded or collected, ns Fossils of No. 4. l’uppree. 

some kind or other almost, invariably occur in t he Is nearly pure Carbonate of Soda. 

vicinity, and these are the best and safest guides No. 5. Madkhar.—This is an impure salt con- 

for determining the relative ages of the accom- tabling Carbonate of Soda, 27 4 

paying strata. The following interesting des- Clay and sand,. 30 * water about 17. 

criptioii of the Salt Range in the Punjaub, bv Dr. Common Salt,. 25 ) 

Jameson, will show the importance of this class No. 6. Bhooskee. 
of formations. The Salt Range, extends from the This is also a crude impure substance 
Eastern base of theSulimanMountains to the River containing Neutral Garb of Soda. 26 

Jhelum in the Punjaub. Lat 32° 3*»*—33° 20’ Insoluble matter chiefly sand and Clay, 58 

The rocks in this part of the range are, Water, . 15 

first (1) Magnesian Limestone, (2) New Red Clay Common Salt, . 2 

and sandstone, (3)Fossiliferous sandstone,(4)Red No. 7. Travertin. 'f 

Clay and sandstone containing Coal and Mineral This contains Curb of Liro6,.78 

Sulphur, Rock Salt, Gypsum, brown and red Carbonate of Magnesia,...!* . 4 

Iron ore and Alum slate. The lower beds con- Insoluble matter with Oxide of Iron Sec. 9 

tain no organic'remains but the upper abound Chloride of Sodium, ... 2 

in them. The Iron ore is a red or brown Water, ... .. ... _ ... 3 

Haematite, so rich that in many places the needle The Natron lake of Loonar occurs in the Cir- 
t of the compass becomes quite useless even at a car of Meinker Soubah of Berar about 4 r > miles 
considerable distance from the Rocks owing to N. W. of llingolie in Lift. 20 N. it is about 510 
their being highly Magnetic, from the quantity feet below the level of the surrounding ground 

o 



SODA, NITRATE OF. 

in si kind of Crater of 5 miles in circumference, 
the lake being about S miles in circumference 
and surrounded by luxuriant vegetation; springs 
of clear soft water occur dose to the lake, which 
has evidently been extending its bounds lately, 
as numerous dead trees arc standing within 
its margin,, and a bowrie of sweet water 
protected by a wall is now completely 
surrounded by the water of the lake. An 
intolerable stench of sulphuretted hydrogen is 
emitted by the lake during the heat of the day 
and its waters prove destructive to animal anil 
vegetable life, though flocks of Duck and Teal 
dot the surface of its waters. There arc two 
saliue springs near the C’entic of the Lake and 
about 2 a mile apart. These never become dry. 
It is supposed that the muriate of Soda from 
this source coming in contact with the carbonate 
of Lime which abounds in the vicinity causes the 
deposition of the carbonate of Soda or Natron 
Salt in a greater or less stale of purity. The 
depth of the lake near the salt springs varies 
from G feet during the hot months to 12 or 14 
feet during the rains. The Salt is raised by 
divers who bring it up iu their hands, it. is much 
prized and finds a ready sale in Herat', Nag- 
pore, Caudeish, and Poonnlt, to which places 
it is carried in Bamboo baskets and retailed by 
dealers. The lake has not bei n regularly 
worked since 1836 in which year 2,136 candies 
of the different Salts were raised, valued at. 
Its. 60,081. lu 1853 Major Johnston rsisod 
35 candies valued at 11s. 1,4(51-4-0. 

Some suggestions have been proposed for in¬ 
creasing the productiveness and revenue of the 
lake. These are contrivances for preventing the 
flushing of t he Lake with water, supplied by 
tiie main feeder, and by several streams from the 
surrouudiug water shed, such as bunds and 
channels.— M. }!. J. 11. 

(7725) SODA, NITRATE OF, Cubic Nitre. 

Nitrate de Sonde, Fit. | Wurfelsnlpetre Gkk. 

Consists of nitric acid and soda. It, is similar 
in its properties to saltpetre, differing chiefly 
iu being more pungent in taste, more soluble 
iu cold water, more inclined to attract mois¬ 
ture from the atmosphere, and in crystalliz¬ 
ing in a rhomboid form. It is highly esteemed 
as a manure for pastures, and for all other sorts 
of agricultural produce, except that, grown in 
\licavy wet soils. It is also applied to many of 
the purposes for which saltpetre is used, though 
being more deliquescent than that salt, it is not. 
adapted for the manufacture of gunpowder. This 
salt is found in immense quantities iu deposits 
in South America, particularly iu the districts of 
Atacama and Tarapaca in Peru.— -Watertlon. 
Faulkner. Samples of this Salt were exhi¬ 
bited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, from 
Belltirv and Hyderabad, where it seems to form a 
natural efflorescence. Its chief use is as a sub¬ 
stitute for saltpetre for the manufacture of Ni- 
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SODA, SULPHATE OF. 

trie smoother acids and chemical substances. It 
is too "deliquescent for making gunpowder, 
though it answers well for some descriptions oi 
fireworks. The samples exhibited 'Were indif¬ 
ferent .—■■ 

(7726) SODAS SESQUIG A RSON A S . Ses- 
qni-Garbonate of Soda. Natron, 1 ■ 

Anderlhalb Kohlensaures I Natron, Fk. 

Natron, Ger. | * 

A Sesqui-carbonateofSoda(NnO 1-J- C 0, -f- 
2 H 0=S3) exists in nature; for the Troan 
found near Tripoli in Africa, the Natron of the 
country to the west of the Delta of the Nile, and 
of the Lonar Lake described by the late Dr. Mal- 
coTmson,have all been proved to consist of 1 -J- Eq. 
of Carbonic Acid to 1 of Soda; or NaO 38*55 -f- 
C 39-76 + Aq. 21 69=100. The analyses 
wen; made in the Laboratory, and the specimens 
are deposited in the Museum, of King’s College. 
A solution of it, may be obtained bv heating 
Bicarbonate of Soda in solutiou to a temper¬ 
ature of 212°.— Roi/le. 

(7727) SOlbE (SESQUICAltBONAS, L.) 
Bicarbonas, E. 1). Soda Carbouas. Bicarbonate, 
and Carbonate of Soda of the shops. 

Zwcifacli Kohlensaures | Bicarbonate deSoude, 

Natron, Git. | Fa. 

The Bicarbonate of Soda (NaO 2CO a r 
2110 =94) of the E. and D. P’s is the same 
salt as the Scsqui-carbonate of the L. P. That 
which is met with in commerce is usually a pure 
salt, but occasionally mixed with a small portion 
of the Carbonate. It exists in some mineral 
springs highly acidulated with Carl). Yic., as in 
those of Vichy. 

Prop. As usually sold, it is colourless, in 
powder, or in minute scale-like crystals, having 
a saline, slightly alkaline taste ami reaction.— 
Roi/le. 

(7728) SODA, SULPHATE OF. L. E. D. 
Sulphate of Soda. Natrnm VitriolaUm . Sal 
Catharticus. Sal mirabile Qlauberi. 

Sulphate <lc Soude, Fr. j Neinuck, Fer. & Hind. 
Scliwefelsures Natron, Gek. \ Math. Arad. 

Oopoo, Tam. & Ti:i.. 1 Noonn, Hinder. 

Sulphate of Soda (Na O, S 0 8 + 10 Aq.= 
162 , or Glauber's .Salt, is found effloresced on 
the soil in some countries, as iu India, where it 
is called /choree vimnk or kharee noon. It exists 
in sea-water, in that of some hikes and mineral 
springs, also in Glaubcrite. It is tound in the 
ashes of many plants, and iu some animal se¬ 
cretions*.— Royle. In Bengal, Sulphate oj Soda % 
or Khari Noon, is an impure sulphate of soda 
extracted from au earth in which the salt^exists, iu 
the proportion of from ton to fifty per TOO. It is. 
prepared in large quantities by simply washing 
the earth. It is usually sold in erystuUiue dirty 
brown masses. These are purified by a simple 
process often described.— -Beny. Phat\ p. 362, 
*Q y 8 



SOLA. 

(7729) SODII CHLORIDUM, L. Sou*! 
Murias (Purum, K.) K. D. Chloride of Sodi¬ 
um. Muriate of soda Sod® Murine puruin, 
E. SalFonUe. Sal Marin urn. Sal Gemma. 

Chlorure de Sodium, Fa. | Chlor Natrium, Ga. 

Chloride of Sodium (Na Cl=*60), or Common 
Salt, is abundantly diffused in nature, and, being 
an essential article of diet, must hare been known 
from the earliest ages, v it is found in many ani¬ 
mal solids and fluids, and in the juices of some 
vegetables. It exists in large quantities in the 
solid form ns Rock Salt, or in solution in some 
springs, and everywhere in sea-water. From 
these it is obtained bv evaporation, when it crys¬ 
tallizes with slight variations of appearance ac¬ 
cording to differences in the process. These va¬ 
rieties are known by different names in commerce, 
as Butter, Stone, ami Basket Salt, also Sea Salt, 
and, in large crystals, as Malden, Fishery, and 
Bay Salt. Most of the kinds of Salt require 
purification, by being again dissolved and re-crys¬ 
tallized (Sod® Murias puruin,E.) ns they arc apt 
to contain other salts, as alkaline and earthy 
Sulphates and Chlorides, espec’ally of Magnesium 
and of Calcium.— lioyle. 


SOLANACEiE. 

rainy season in many parts of the plains of India < 
It belongs to the genus Jhehynomene, and lias 
been called JE. aapera by Linnaeus, from the 
lower part of the stem being rough and scabrous, 
as well as the legumes; It has- been called ^ 
lagenaria, both by Loureiro and Roxburgh; The 
plants are remarkable for their light and spongy 
texture, and seem indeed to be composed almost 
entirely of pith. On this account the thicker 
stemmed plants are collected in the dry months 
' and the light substance applied to a variety of 
uses, as for making some kinds of toys, and the 
! floats of fishermen’s nets; cut into thin slices 
i mid pasted together, they are much employed 
i for making hats, which, being light and having 
j broad brims, are well suited for protecting the 
! head from the influence of the powerful Indian 
i sun, especially it a handkerchief be put loosely 
into the crown of the lint. This substance has 
; also been employed for lining drawers of mitu- 
! pal history, and "in its texture very much resem- 
j hies the substance called rice-paper, which is the 
pith or stem of a Malvaccous plant cut into thin 
! slices.-— Eng. Oi/r. 

(7734) SOL AN ACE.E, a natural order of 


(7730) SO-E. A garment of leaves, which, as 
well ns bats, is fabricated by the agricultural labo¬ 
rers of Northern China, from the leaves of Cham<f- 
rops excelsn, a palm indigenous in the Northern 
and Central parts of that country : but in the Sou¬ 
thern districts of China, the So-e, is made from the 
leaves of the Bamboo and of other broad leaved 
grasses. 

(7731) SOI KEERY, Tam. This green, says 
Aiuslic, I have never seen, nor do 1 believe that 
the Botanical name of the plant has been 
ascertained. It grows in the Southern parts of 
the Peninsula and is eaten by the poor.— Jins. 
Mat. Med. p. 257. 

(7732) SOJA, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Leguminoxa. So/a hisp'ula 
(Munich), 8. Japonioa (Savi), the Dolichos Soja 
(Linn.), is a native of Japan and the Moluccas, 
and abundant in the peninsula of India, though 
probably introduced there. The seeds resemble 
those of the haricot, French or kidney bean, and 
are used by the Chiuese to “ form a favourite dish 
called * ten-liu,’ or * tau-liu,’ which looks like 
curd, and which, though insipid in itself, yet with 
proper seasoning is agreeable and wholesome.” 
The Japauese call the seeds * Miso,’ and put 
them iuto soup, of which they sometimes partake 
three times a day. They likewise prepare with 
them the sauce termed ‘Sooja,’ which has been 
corrupted into * Soy.’ Soy is only sparingly 
used as a sauce in this country. It. has the cha¬ 
racter of being a useful stomachic, but not 
more so than any of'the other condiments when 
used with moderation.— Sag. Ggc. 

(7733) SOLA, frequently Shvla, is the name 
of a Plant commou in moist places, and in the 

17 ? 


plants belonging to the dienrpous group of Mo- 
nopctiilous Fxogeus. This order is composed of 
herbs or shrubs, rarely of arborescent, plants, 
with colourless juices, round or irregularly angled 
j stems or branches, sometimes armed with thorns 
I or prickles; their leaves alternate, simple, entire, 

| or lobed. The inflorescence is variable, mostly 
axillary, sometimes terminal; pedicles without 
bracts,'and the flowers regular and united. '1 he 
plants of this order are natives of most 
parts of the world, without the arctic and the an¬ 
tarctic circles, and especially within the tropics. 
The order is one of the most important and 
interesting in its class, from its bringing together 
plants of the greatest utility, yet possessing ap¬ 
parently opposite properties. It is a great ad¬ 
vantage of a natural system that it brings 
together not only plants that are allied in struc¬ 
ture, but in properties also ; but this order seems 
to form an exception. The Deadly Night-shade, 
the esculent Potato, the pungent Capsicum, 
the mild Tomato, the wholesome Egg-plant, and 
i the poisonous Tobacco, are all found here. They 
i will all however, on close examination, he 
found to possess the same properties in a 
greater or less degree. The potato, the tomato, 
and egg-plants possess, when uncooked, in a mild 
degree, the.properties of the Nightshade, the 
Stramonium, and the Henbane, confirming the 
remark of De Candolle, “ that all our aliments 
contain a small proportion of an exciting princi¬ 
ple, which, should it occur in a much greater 
quantity, migk$*beeome injurious, but which is 
necessary as natural condiment. In fact, 
when food does not oontnin some stimulating 
principle, we add it iu the form of spices. 
Many of the ulants of this order are used in 
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SOLANUM. ‘ . 

medicine, amongst the most valuable of which 
are Henbane [Hyoscyamu*], Deadly Night¬ 
shade [Atropa], Bitter-Sweet [Solanum], Stra¬ 
monium [Datura], and Tobacco [Nicotiana]. 
The specie# of Phyaali* were formerly used in 
medicine, but are not now in repute in England. 
P. Alkekengi, ■ the Common Winter Cherry, 
is grown as an ornamental plant; and in Arabia, 
and m»n Germany and Spain, the berries are 
eaters a dessert. lycium barbarum is known 
in England as Tea-Plant, and has been re¬ 
commended as a substitute for the Chinese plant. 
The Calabash-Trees of the West Indies and the 
American continent are different species ot 
Crescentia , which is often referred to this order. 
The fleshy pulp of the fruit of some is eaten, 
but in most species is deleterious. The most 
valuable part of the calabashes is their rind, 
which is tough, and is applied by the negroes 
to a variety of purposes. Cups, mugs, bowls, 
basins, and saucepans, are made from them, and 
many other articles of household use. Cnvcnne- 
pepper [Capsicum] is the produce of the order, 
as well as the potato, tomato, ami egg-plant 
[Solanum], which are used extensively as arti¬ 
cles of diet.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7735) SOLANUM, the name of one of the 
most extensive genera of Plants, the type of the 
natural order Solanacea. This genus is distin¬ 
guished by the following characters :—Calyx 
permanent, 5-10-parted ; corolla rotate; anthers 
oblong, conuivent, opening by two pores at the 
extremity. Fruit a berry, subglobose, 2-celled, 
sometimes 3-4-celled. The species are herbs or 
shrubs, unarmed or prickly, rarely spiny. The 
leaves are entire, sinuated or lobcd, mostly al¬ 
ternate. Upwards of 400 species of plants be¬ 
longing to this genus have been enumerated, in¬ 
cluding many with apparently very opposite 
properties. The esculent Tomato, the Egg-plant 
and the invaluable Potato, with the various 
species of poisonous Night-Shades, are found 
united so closely by botanical characters that it 
is impossible generically to separate them. The 
properties of these plants however do not differ 
in kind but in degree; and the berries and leaves, 
and even the tubers when uncooked, of the 
Potato, possess in a mild degree the narcotic 
properties of the poisonous Night-shades. Many 
of them have also very handsome flowers, and 
are much cultivated in English gardens and green¬ 
houses. From the immense list of species be¬ 
longing to this genus, we shall select for descrip¬ 
tion a few of those that are used as medicines, 
or food, or are much cultivated. Several 
of the species of Solanum are recorded as having 
medical properties. S. Jacquini is considered 
by the native practitioners of India as an expec¬ 
torant ; S. Bahamente is used as a gargle for sore 
throat in the West Indies; S. mumosum. S. pani- 
culatum and 8. cernuuu, have the reputation of 
being diuretic and astringent.— Eng. Cyc. 


SOLANUM LYCO I’ERSICU M . 

(7786) SOLANUM. Species. 

Vafcarajakoolo, Can. 

Yatarajnkooloo is the Gnrtarese name of a 
species of wild Brinzai (withefat thorns) which is 
eaten by the Natives on the Malabar ’Coast.— 
Aimlie , p. 246. 

(7737) SOLANUM JETHIOP1CUM. .Ethi¬ 
opian Nightshade. Stem herbaceous, leaves 
ovate-repand, angular; peduncles usually l-flow¬ 
ered, drooping. Berries torulose. It is a native of 
Ethiopia, China, and Japan. There are two va¬ 
rieties recorded : one, the JE. violaceum is a native 
of China, and the fruit is frequently eaten in that 
country as a dessert. It has a large spheroid oval 
berry of a red colour. The other variety is the 
S. Aiscnlentum, having a prickly stem, and small 
yellow berries of the size of peas. 

(7738) SOLANUM DULCAMARA, Woody 
Nightshade, or Bitter-Sweet. Stem shrubby, 
thornless, climbing, flexuous ; leaves cordate, 
upper ones jagged ; corymbs almost opposite the 
leaves. Jt is a native of Europe, Asia and 
North America, in hedges and among bushes. 
It is plentiful in Great Britain. It has purple 
flowers and crimson berries, which latter may 
be mistaken by children for red currants, n 
mistake that, has sometimes been attended with 
fatal consequences.— Eng. Cyc. It is a native of 
temperate climates, a shrubby twining plant, 
with scarlet, oval, bitter and juicy berries. These 
are acrid narcotics, and poisonous in moderately 
large quantities. The young stalks and tops 
have been much used in medicine as a diaphore¬ 
tic and alterative, especially in the treatment of 
cutaneous diseases, and in asthma; in lepra, 
psoriasis, and similar affections, it is said to be 
employed externally with good effect. It is on 
the whole, however, an unimportant article, and 
not likely to be much prescribed in Indian prac¬ 
tice. The Sol. Dulcamara, or a variety there¬ 
of, is found on the Choor mountain. ( Hoyle .) 
— O' Shaug/messy, p. 462. 

(7739) SOLANUM INCERTUM. 

Manmittha-Kalee, Tam. 

The leaves are used as a pot herb. The fruit 
and leaves in the preparation of cliatnies ; culti¬ 
vated by the natives commonly.— Jeffrey. 

(7740) SOLANUM JACQUINI. Fruit of 
Jacquin’s Nightshade. 

Cundungkatre kai, Tam. I Vankoodakai, Tel. 
Doric ka pull. Duk. J Kuntakari, Sans. 

This is the edible produce of a low growing 
prickly (medicinal) plant, used only by the com¬ 
mon people. See article Cundungkatri vayr in 
Ainslie’s Catalogue 1st, Section 8d.— Aitislie , 
page 839. 

(7741) SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM. Lin. 
Love Apple or Tomato. 

Seemie Takalie pullum, I Tamatie, Malay. 
also Thuckkalee, Tam. | 

This is chiefly cultivated by the European in¬ 
habitants as a valuable ingredient in soups and 
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SOLANUM MELONGENA. £OtANU,U PSEUDOQUINA. 


stews.— AinsUe, p. 232'.’' Is used also for sauces, 
chatnies, garnishing, soups, &c. : produces the 
best fruit when trained on a trellis; more a luxury 
than valuable as a vegetable..— Jeffrey. The large 
lobed, red berries, and very succulent, of the To- 
mata, or love-apple, contains much malic acid, and 
used in sauces.— O'S/t. p. 463. Solatium Lyco- 
persicum of Lirtnseas, is the Common Love-Apple 
or Tomato. This,with some other of the older spe¬ 
cies of Solatium, now formthe genus Lgcoperttictun , 
which is distinguished by possessing a calyx 5-6 ; 
parted ; corolla rotate, 5-6-cleft; stamens 5 ; 1 
anthers conical, connate at their extremities by 
an elongated membrane, and dehiscing length¬ 
wise inside ; berry 2-3-cclled ; seeds villous. The 
present species is called L. ettculeutum ; it has her¬ 
baceous pilose stems; unequally pinnate leaves; 
leaflets cut, attenuated at the apex, glaucous 
beneath ; flowers many, united; berries tornloso. 
This plant is a native of South America, but it is 
much cultivated anil well known in Southern 
Asia, United States of North America, and in 
France, Germany, mul Italy. When ripe, the fruit 
has an acid flavour, and is added to soups, sauces, 
&c. It is also used in confectionary as a preserve, 
and sometimes as a pickle. It is not often used 


With starshaped hairs; ovate serrated leaves 
flowering peduncles reflexed; fertile peduncle sol 
tarv, sterile one racemose; calyx campauulate 
corolla angular. It irn native of the East ludie: 
and also said to be of Arabia.'This plant lias pui 
pie flowers, and bears large, smooth, shining bet 
l ies, which are the shape and size of a small lien’ 
| egg. Two varieties of this plant are reeonled- 
| the S, M. ovigerum, in which the-' stem^aiy? 
! and leaves are without thorns; and the*. JlJ 
escnleutam , in which these parts are more or les 
covered with thorns. Several sub-varieties c 
both these are recorded, varying in the' shap 
and colour of the fruit. The berries are most! 

; of a white colour, but in some of the sub 
varieties they are yellow, red, purple, and blacl 
The fruit of this plant is used by the Franc 
and Italians in stews ami soups. For this pm 
pose t he varieties used are the oval-shaped wliiti 
the globular-shapcil white, and the purple or vie 
let-coloured of both forms. Tu cultivating then 
in Britain, thev ninv he reared in hot-beds in 
rich light soil, or in line summers they will eve 
produce their fruit in that country against 
wall, if planted out in June after having bee 
struck in a hotbed. Sec Bayngum also Egg 


in Britain, but in Italy, near Home and Naples, 
whole fields are covered with it, and scarcely a 
dish is served up into which it does not enter as 
an ingredient. In the cultivation of these plant*, 
in England, the seed should be sown in March 
in a hot-bed, and when 2 inches high they 
may be pricked out into another hot-bed. In 
May they should be transplanted into a warm 
south border, where they may have the full sun, 
and the fruit may ripen quickly. The stern runs 
up 6 or 8 feet high, and should be trained to stakes 
or nailed up a wall or poles. The fruit begins * 
to ripen in August, and may be gathered in 
October, aud, when kept dry, will keep good till 
November. There are several varieties cultivat¬ 
ed ; the best are called the Large and Small 
Cherry aud l’ear-Shaped lied, and the Large and 
Small or Cherry-Shaped Yellow. The si/e of 
the fruit is seldom larger than a golden pippin 
apple. (Don’s Miller, vol. iv., p. 444). 

(7742) SOLANUM MELONGENA, Egg- 
Plant, Mad Apple, or Jew’s Apple. 

Bengan, Brinjal, Hind. | Kutheereekai, Tam. 

This is everywhere cultivated in India and 
Cashmere. The fruits large, ovoid, firm, and 
innocent, insipid.-*-0’ Shaughnessy, page 463. 
Several varieties are largely cultivated as a vege¬ 
table in Ajmere.- — Qtn.Med. Top, page 188. It 
is one Of the most useful of Indian vegetables : 
und is used in culinary purposes in various ways, 
The large Cape varieties are the best; commonly 
cultivated and used by. Europeans and Natives'; 
require good soil and abundance of water.— 
Jeffrey, 

Stem herbaceous, woody at the base, clothed , 


! Plant.— Eng. Ct/e. 
j (7743) SOLANUM NIOltUM. 

A n ub ul-salib, Arab. 

Common or Carden Nightshade. Stem her 
baceous, without thorns; leaves ovate, bluntl 
toothed, and waved ; umbels lateral, drooping 
Throughout Europe it is a weed in cultivate! 
ground, and is also found in Africa and Asia. 1 
is common in gardens, fields, and waste places it 
Great Britain. It has white flowers, producin' 
small berries of a black colour.— Eng. Cyi 
Solatium Nigrum grows in waste places in mos 
countries, and is employed as a narcotic by th 
Hakeems. The fruits are very dangerous, am 
act iu the same manner as those of the belladon 
na mandrake. The extract ol the whole plant 
according to Orfila, acts like laclucariani.— 
O'Shaughnestsy, page 462. 

(7744) SOLANUM NIGRUM, Fox Gbaph 
Var. 

MuunaTakalie pullum, lluba Tarbuc, Pans, 
Tam. Canchie pundoo, Tkl. 

Comnmnie, Duk. Anubussaleb, Ahab. 

Mackoc, Hind. Kaka Machie, Sans. 

This is the small black berry of a low growing 
species of Nightshade : which, although it ha: 
been reckoned poisonous in Europe, is eaten bt 
the Natives of India, and a* far as Ainslie learn 
ed, with impunity. It is Sweetish, but not vert 
palatable.— Aittslie, page 228. 

(7745) SOLANUM OVIGENUM, or Eg{ 
plant, is distinguished from uelongena by it: 
pulpy fruits, which are stated to be narcotic.— 
O' Shaughnetey, page 468. 

(7746) SOLANUM PSEUDOQUINA, Falsi 
Quina Nightshade. Stem shrubby, uuarmed 
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SOLANUM SODOMEUM. 

leaves oblongo-lauceolate, narrow’, acute-entire, 
glabrous above, but with fascicles of viUi,iu tlie 
axils of the nerves beneath. , Bacemes extra-axil¬ 
lary, short; calyx glabrous. This plant fa a na¬ 
tive of Brazil in the district of Curitiba, in St. 
Paul witlrout the tropics. The Brazilians use 
this for the same purposes as tlie Quina or Je¬ 
suit’s Bark., It fa intensely, bitter, and may with 
, advantage be used as a substitute for that bark. 
(H47) SOLANUM PUBESCENS, Lin. 
Choomlajkiu or AVoostavkia, Tkl. 

sooiidaykia Tam. . Katoobie, Sans'. 

Shondek pulla Dux. 

This is about the size of a small marble and 
grows wild in the woods. It is somewhat hiiter 
nud like the Toodoovullay (its congener) is 
commotily eaten fried, having been previously 
sprinkled with a little salt and water.— Jinslie, 
p. 238 . 

(7748) SOLANUM SANCTUM, Palestine 
Egg-Plant. Stem shrubby,tomeutose; leaves ovate- 
repand, oblique at the base, clothed with hoary 
toineulum on both surfaces. Berries nearly glo¬ 
bose. This plant is a native of 1‘alestinc ; it is 
often found in collections of plants. There are 
. several other species of Solatium, which, on ac¬ 
count of the size, form, and colour of their fruits, 
are called Egg-Plants as S. ludictm , the Indian 
Egg-Plant, &c. 

(7749) SOLANUM SODOMEUM, Sodom 
Egg-Plant, or Apple of Sodom. Stem shrub¬ 
by, diffuse; prickles straight, diluted at the base; 
leaves oblong-sinuate, shining above, and rather 
scabrous and prickly on both surfaces ; lobes 
obtuse-angular ; peduncles bifid. It is a native 
of the North of Africa and the south of Europe. 
The Bruit of this plant is white, and about the 
size of a walnut. It is very subject to the at¬ 
tacks of an insect which deposits its egtrs within 
the genneu, and as tlie fruit enlarges, the larvae' 
of the insect, as in the ease of many other fruits, 
destroy and pulverise the whole of the interior 
whilst the rind is left unchanged and entire. 
When the fruit is gathered under these circum¬ 
stances, it is crushed to pieces by the hand ; or if 
conveyed to the lips, the mouth becomes filled 
with an ash-like powder, exceedingly bitter to the 
taste. To these berries remarkable properties 
have been assigned by Josephus, Tacitus, and 
otiters. Mandeville, an old English writer, says, 
speaking of the Dead Sea, “ And there besyden 
grown trees that baren fnllc faire apples and faire 
of colour to beholden, butte wliosoe breaketh 
them orcuttethethem iu two, he shall find with¬ 
in them coles and cyndres.” Milton finely 
alludes to this fruit in the lines : — 

“ Greedily they pluck’d 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. 
This more delusive, not to touch but taste 
Deceived; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes.” 


SOLLYA HETEliOPIlYLLA. 

(7750) SOLANUM TOltVUM. 

Soouday-ksi, Tam, 

Used as a vegetable by the natives; a weed. 

(7751) SOLANUM TfULOBATUM, Lin. 
Moondla moostch- I Toodoovullay Keerav, 

koorn. Tjsl. Tam. 

Achooda, Sans. ( 

(7752) SOLANUM TR1LOBATUM. ] 
Iruit of the Three lobed Nightshade. 

Moondlamooatek kai, I Toovulfay kai, Tam. 

_ * K [■ I Achooda, Sans. 

This is round and small beftig not lunch larger 
tlum a marrow fat pea. It has a somewhat bitter 
taste not unlike that of its congener the 
choondavkni, and is commonly eaten fried having 
been previously sprinkled wiili a little salt and 
water. — Jin.site, p. 245 and 357. 

(7753) SOLANUM TUBEROSUM. Com¬ 
mon Potato, is known in the genus by its 
tuberous subterranean stem, herbaceous stems 
without thorns, unequally pinnate leaves with 
entire leaflets, and articulated pedicles. It 
is one of the plants lbr which we are entirely 
indebted to America. It is found native in the 
greatest abundance on the western coast of 
South America. Like most plants which are 
much cultivated, an abundance of varieties have 
been produced from the original plant, and in 
the leaves, colour of the flowers, shape, size, 
and colour of tlie tubers, it has a great tendency 
to depart from its normal character. Two other 
species of Solatium , namely, Valenzuela and S. 
monhuium, produce edible tubers, but they are 
little used.— Eng. Ci/c. In Tennsscrim the potatoe 
is of easy culture, but tlie tubers are very small, 
and it is not an object of cultivation, though with 
a little attention, it might possibly be made one. 
— Mason. 

(7754) SOLANUM VBRBASCIFOLIUM, 
Mullein-Leaved Nightshade. Stem shrubby; 
leaves ovato-oblong, acuminated, entire, tomcn- 
tose, white beneath, without any leaves in the 
axils ; corymbs nearly terminal, dichotomous; 
calyx semi-quinquefid. It is a native of Asia, 
America, and tlie tropical parts of Australia. 
This plant is frequently cultivated. Every part 
is covered with a powdery white tomentum. The 
flowers are white, and the berries are of the size 
of small cherries. 

(7755) SOLE. Pmgusia. Tenassebim 
sole. A small fish of the sole family that 
grows to nine inches or a foot long, is some¬ 
times seen in the bazar. It has no pectoral fins, 
and the dorsal, caudal and ventral fins are 
united, so it is a species of plagusia. The 
natives think that two of them always swim 
together, with their flat, uncoloured sides united. 
—Mason. 

(7756) SOLLYA HETEROPIIYLLA. Pit- 
tospobacEjE. These are ornamental little 
shrubs with bright blueUfell flowers, should be 
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SONNERATIA ALBA. 

grown in a loamy soil, ami anc propagated by 
«eed or cuttings,— Riddell. 

(7757) SOMRAJ—Seeds of Conyaa (or Ser- 
ratula) antbelminticn-^a worm medicine often 
-sold in the bazar instead of Zeera seenli, or black 
carrnwny.—J Beu.JPhae. 

(7758) SONCHUS OLERACEUS. 

Knat-mooliugee-kecray, Tam. 

Tl»e Sow Thistle ; used in the Neilglierries as 
a pot herb by the native#.--* laffrey. 

(7759) SONKRILA. Perhaps the prettiest 
-little annual in the neighbourhood of Tavoy is a 
species of Souerila. Its blight purple blossoms 
peeping up in the grass attract the attention of 
the most casual observer.— Mason. 

(7760) SONF. Indian Fennel. Focuiculuin 
Pannioriuiu.— Tien. Ph. page 226. 

(7761) SONNERATIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Myylacece, so 
named by the younger Linnaeus in compliment 
to M. Sonnerat, well known by his ‘ Voyage a 
la Nouvelle Guinee,’ and his ‘ Voyages mix 
ludes Orientates et a la Chine,’ and who made 
known many new plants. The genus is charac¬ 
terised by having a 4-6-cleft cnmpnnulatc calyx, 
adhering to the ovary at the very base ; petals 4 to 
6 ,alternating with the valvate lobes of the calyx ; 
stamens numerous ; styles filiform, with a 
peltate stigma; fruit baccate, appearing half- 
superior, many-celled ; seeds numerous, nestling 
in a fleshy pulp, curved : the species form mode¬ 
rate-sized trees, with opposite leaves, which are 
entire, thick, and almost veinless ; flowers usually 
solitary, large.— Eng. Gyc. Dr. Hooker found 
Son//era lia, Heritiera lit to rails, and Carry a, 
forming small gnarled trees on the banks, in the 
Sunderbuns, with deep shining green-lea veil spe¬ 
cies of Camilla, Rhizophora, and other Man¬ 
groves. Occasionally the gigantic reed-mace 
(Typhu elephantinu ) is seen, and tufts of tall 
reeds {Arundo). — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. II. 
page 355. 

'(7762) SONNEltATIA ACII)A, is the best 
known species, being the Pagapate of Sonnerat, 
and the Blatti of ltheede, which has an acid 
eatable fruit. The branchlets tetragonal; leaves 
oval, oblong; calyx 6-cleft; petals 6 ; berry 
globose. The tree is forty feet high, and is a 
native of New Guinea and the Moluccas, as well 
as of the Malabar coast and of the delta of 
the Ganges.— Eng* Oyc. This abounds in the 
Tenasserim mangrove swamps, and on the 
banks of almost every stream on that coast as far 
as tide-waters reach : the natives use it for 
various economical purposes, and it is said to be 
“ a better substitute for coal in steamers than 
any other kind of wood.”—- Mason. 

(7763) SONNERATIA ALBA, is a species 
of the Moluccas, and S. apelala, a native of 
Ava, near Rangoon, n well as in moist situa- 
ons along the Burmese coast.— Eng. Cyc. 


SOFHORA. 

(7764) SONNERATIA APETALA. Weep¬ 
ing SONNERATIA. 

Kamhala. Burm. 

There is a species of sonnsratia in the low 
wet lands near the mouths of soOie of the Tenas- 
sevim rivers, well deserving of a place in our 
cities. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
weeping willow and is one of the most graceful 
trees in the country. The ensnarina has been re¬ 
moved from the const to our compounds, and the 
sonueratia is quite as deserving.— Mason. Son- 
neratia apelala, furnishes a strong hard wood of 
coarse grain, found throughout the Sunderhuuds, 
under the parallel of Rangoon. It is the timber 
of which boxes for packing beer and wine are 
made of in Calcutta ; gives a red-colored wood, 
strong ami adapted for house-building.-—-Mc- 
Clellavd. 

(7765) SOOJA. A pickle prepared in Japan 
from the Dolichos bean.— Simmonds. 

(776G)SOONDTtEE. JJeiutiera Minor. Syn. 
1 Ieritiera fomes. 'l'lie soondree is a gloomy looking 
tree that may be distinguished from all others for 
many miles distant. It is remarkably character¬ 
istic of a peculiar soil. Wherever the tides oc¬ 
casionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 1 
is sure to be found throughout the whole Teu- 
asseriin Coast, but it is never found either on the 
high dry lands on the one hand, nor in the Wet 
mangrove swamps on the other. Jt is the tree 
which was described by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, 
who accompanied Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera 
Fames. It is the toughest wood that has been 
tested in India. When Rangoon teak broke 
! with a weight of 870 pounds, soondree sustained 
1312 pounds. It is not a very durable wood, but 
stands without a rival in strength, although so 
common on the other Coast, as to give name, as 
Captain Mu tiro thinks, to the Soonderbunds, yet 
the tree grows much larger in the Tenasserim 
Provinces, and affords finer timber.— Mason. 

(7767) SOONKASOOLA WOOD. 
Sooukcsooloo, Tel. I Yadee naroinin, Tam. 
Sunkesur ke lakree, Hin. J 

(7768) SOORINJAN, Hermodactylus. A 
root, in appearance like the pignut, imported 
via Tali, is bitter and sweet in taste, used as an 
aphrodisiac.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 150. 

(7769) SOORIYE. A hard, though some¬ 
what coarse and open grained, heavy Ceylon 
wood, of a deep chesnut colour. 

(7770) SOOT’HNEE. Duk. Dioscobea 
Fasciculata. Yam. Consists of many tubers, 
about the size and shaper of an egg. They are 
covered with a light coloured thin skin; inter¬ 
nally they are white. They are not only eaten, but 
starch is made from the roots. — Middell. 

(7771) SOPJJORA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Leguminosce, said to be 
so named from an Arabic name (Sophera) of one 
of the species* These are ornamental shrubs and 
trees, found in central and tropical Asia, also in 
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SOREX 1NDICUS. 


SORGHUM VULGARE. 


the Warm parts of Nortli America and the equinoc¬ 
tial and sub-tropical parts of South America. 
The genus is characterised by having a 5-tooth¬ 
ed campanulas calyx; corolla papilionaceous; 
petals of the keel usually united together at their 
apex; stamens 10, distinct; legumesmoniliforni, 
without joints or wings, and containing several 
seeds the leaves are iinpari-pinnate, usually ex- 
stipulate and terminal; the inflorescence is in 
racemes or panicles of yellow, white, or blue 
flowers. The species best known in England are 
S. Japonica and Chinensis, which, being from 
the northern latitudes of the countries from 
which they are named, are hardy enough to 
withstand the climate of England; and it has 
been proposed to engraft the Nepaul S. relntina 
on the Japonica. Being handsome trees, with 
both leaves and trees differing much from Euro¬ 
pean trees, they are well adapted for standing 
singly in lawns. They are raised from layers, 
but also from seeds and require a little protection 
when young.— Eng. Cyc.. Wight gives Sophora 
glatica, 979; heptapbylln, 1155 ; robusta, 215 
and page 16 Vol. 111. 

(7772) SORECID.E, the family of Shrews, 
or Shrew-Mice, comprising the genus Sorex of 
Linnaeus- This family, according to Mr. Swain- 
son, embraces the Shrews, Moles, and Hedge¬ 
hogs, with the following characters :—Muzzle 
lengthened, pointed. Legs short, feeble; feet 
pentadactylous. Lower incisors generally very 
long, pointing forwards. No lateral membranes. 
Mammae ventral. The family thus characterised 
includes the genera Erinacens, Linnaeus ; Sorex 
Linnaeus ; Mygale, Geoff. ; Sea lops, Cuv. ; 
Ckrysockloris, Cuv. ; Tnlpa, Liumeus ; Centimes 
Cuv. ; and Coudylura, Destn.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7773) Sorex Indians, S. Myosurus, Pallas, 
the Musk-Rat of India, has much the same 
appearance in point of colour and the size 
of its naked ears as our Common Shrew, 
but is nearly as large as England’s common 
Brown Rat, and the tail is round and thinly 
furnished with hairs. This species diffuses a 
most powerful odour of musk, which impreg¬ 
nates everything that is touched by it. Even the 
wine in a well-corked bottle, over which the ani¬ 
mal has run, is rendered unfit for use in conse¬ 
quence of the flavour imparted to it. Cuvier states 
that this species is fouud throughout the East 
Indies and in a part of Africa, and that it is 
among the animals embalmed by the ancient 
Egyptians; but, according to others, it is S. 
Olivieri, Desm., which Olivier found in a mummy 
state in tlie catacombs of Sakknra.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7774) Mygale moschata , Castor moschatus. 
Linn., appears to be the Dsesman of the Fauna 
Suecica; Le Desman of the French ; the Bie- 
samratze of the Germans; the Wychozhol of the 
Russians ; and the Muscovy or Musk-llat of the 
English. The tail is shorter than the body,scaly, 
nearly naked, contracted at its base, cylindrical, 


autl convex in its middle, very much compressed 
vertically at its extremity; fur brown or dusky 
above, whitish-ash below. Total length, includ¬ 
ing the tail, about 1$ inches, of which the 
tail measures 8 inches. It is jfimnd ill the river 
Volga, and the adjacent lakts from Novgorod to 
Saratov. This species does not appear to- have 
been seen on dry land > and indeed it is Iwoadly 
asserted that it never goes there, but wanders 
from lake to lake in fortuitous floods only. It is 
often seen swimming or walking under the water, 
and coming for air to the surface, where, in 
clear weather, it is apt to sport.—7?*#. Cyc. 

(7775) SORGHUM, a genus of Grasses, said 
to be named from the Oriental name of one of 
the species, of which ‘ sorgo* is.* the Italian 
name. The species have sometimes been refer¬ 
red to Ho!ens, sometimes to Andropogon , but 
from their habit and uses they seem well entitled 
to be considered as a distinct genus, which may 
be characterised as having the flowers monoeci¬ 
ous, pauieled ; glume coriaceous, cartilaginous, 
2-flowcml ; the upper flower hermaphrodite, the 
lower palea more or less deeply bifid and nwued 
between the lobes, the upper often wanting. 
The species form tall grasses with succulent 
stems, and are found in the tropical parts of Asia, 
whence they have spread to the warm parts of 
Europe. —The species commonly sown in India 
are S. rn/gnre and S. biro/or (Kala-Joar). S. 
cernnum is a distinct species, which forms 
the principal food of the mountaineers of 
i he Munipoor district. S. snenharahm is also 
cultivated in many parts during the rainy 
and cold seasons, on land which is too high 
for rice. The stalks and straw of nil are much 
valued as fodder for cattle, being cut into small 
pieces, commonly called Kurbcc, Hind .— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(7776) SORGIIUMSACCHARATUM. Son 
(,hum millet. A millet plant is occasionally 
seen, which in the United States is called 
“ broom-corn,” it being there manufactured into 
brooms.— Mason. 


(7777) SORGHUM VULGARE. IIolcits 
Sorghum. Great Millet, llolcus Saccharatus. 
Linn. Joar. Guinea Corn. 


Cholum, Tam, 
Juvar, (lu z. 
Joarie, Duk. 
Jooar, Hind. 


Chavcla, Mai.. 

Jolah, Can. 

Zonaloo, Tel. 

Durra, also Zurrut, 
Arab. 


Red. 

Red Jawaree, Eng. I Lall Jooaree, Hind. 
Yerra jonnaloo, Tel. J Sagnppoo soalum, Tam. 
Brown. 

Brown Jawaree, Eng. I Jooaree, Hind. 
Jonnaloo, Tel. | Soalum, Tam. 

White. 

White Jawaree, Eng. I Safaid jooaree, Hind. 
Telia jonnaloo, Tel, j Vellai soalum, Tam. 
Sorghum Vulgare is the largest of the small 
cereal grains, and may be considered the 
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SOUL A MIA AMARA. 

representative of the Indian Corn {Zea Magi) 
in America, where it is usually called Guinea 
Com, and in some works the Greet of In¬ 
dian Millet. The different kinds are usually 
called Joar in India, where they form a princi¬ 
pal object, of culture, and one of much more 
importance than would appear in Europe, as 
many of the inhabitants live as much upon 
these small or dry grains as upon rice. The 
Joar is the Durra of some Arab tribes and the 
Eurrut of others ; its Indian origin is indicated 
by the Persian name, Jawur-i-Hindee. It is 
extensively cultivated throughout Asia, and ap¬ 
pears to be the Tall Com of the Chinese, It 
lias been introduced into (die south of Europe, 
where it is chiefly employed for feeding cattle 
and poultry, but it is also made in cakes. The 
flour is white, and a good deal resembles that of 
tiie Indian corn in nature.— Zng Cgc. 

This is largely grown in the Chittledroog and 
in part of the Nuggur Divisions. It is sown 
during the tlmnder showers between the end of 
April and May ; and the crop is reaped in 
•September and* October. The great defect in 
t his grain is that it will not keep, being soon 
destroyed by insects; and the Ryots have 
difficulty in preserving sufficient, quantity of it 
for seed on the following year. The seed grain 
is mixed with ashes, and packed with paddy 
straw ; in spite of which, however,insects obtain 
admittance. The stems or straw of this grain 
when well preserved from rain, will keep for about 
ten years, and are used as fodder.— M. E. of 
1857. This millet, of the Linncan genus Kolcus, 
is often grown by the Karens, ami occasionally 
bv the .Burmese. This is the millet designated 
in Ezekiel 4. 9. — Mason. 

(7778) SORREL. This is grown hv sowing 
the seed broad cast and thinning the plants to 
the distance of eight or ten inches from one 
another. It may he sown at the commencement 
of the rains.— Riddell. 

(7779) SORREL. Rumex Acetosa. Used as 
spinach and salad, of little value, the French 
Sorrel, R, scutatus is a very delicate vegetable, 
of easy oulture in light soil.— Jeffrey. 

(7780) SOULAM1A (Soulantion is the name 
of the tree in the Moluccas), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order l'ohjgalucctP. It 
has 5 sepals, the 3 outer ones very small, the 2 
inner large and concave; the petal is concave; 
the capsule satnaroid, indehiseent, compressed, 
corky, emarginate, and 2-celled.— Em/. Cyc. 

(7781) SOULAMIA AMARA, Bitter Soula- 
mia, is a shrub with crowded ovate leaves taper¬ 
ing to the base, quite entire, ntul veiny. It is a 
native of the Moluccas, and has white racemose 
flowers, the size of those of the vine. The fruit 
is compressed, thin .at the edges, dry, with 2 
seeds in each cell resembling cucumber seeds, but 
smaller, each lying in a small cavity of the cell. 
— Eng. Cyc. 


SOY. 

(7782) SOUR SOP. Anoka Mukicata. 

(7783) SOUSEE. Hind, is manufactured prin 
cipally in the towns of Tanjore, Triehinopoly, 
St. Thome or Mylnpore. Those of Tanjore and 
Triehinopoly are made of silk and mixed witli 
cotton of various colours and sorts; but Mylaport 
weavers work only in cotton: they are 7 yards by 
1, the silk piedtes are sold at from 8 to 20 lls.. 
those of cotton at 2 to 7 Rs. each. These are 
used for undergowns, or Lungahs, by the Maho- 
mednn females and ns trousers for men. 

(77S4) SOUTHERNWOOD. Artemisia 
Aiirotanum. This plant, of the same genus as 
wormwood, is seen in European gardens in 
Tenasserim.— Mason. 

(7785) SOUTHERNWOOD. Artemisia 

Austhiaca. Lin. 

Downali, limn. I Marikolundoo, 

Dawaiiuin, Tee. | Tam. 

The Tamil! people sometimes mix the fine 
powder of it with Gingilie oil and anoint them¬ 
selves with it after bathing. The Mahometans 
prize it for its fragrance as a flower; and it is 
one ol the many sweet smelling shrubs that are 
strewed before the Hindoo gods at religious 
ceremonies.— A ins. Mai. Med. p. 44. 

(7780) SOY. 

Soy. Chinese. | Soya, Japanese. 

A peculiar savoury sauce, made from the 
$oju, a species of JJoliclius, growing in the 
Eastern parts of Asia. Genuine soy is well fla¬ 
voured, thick, brown, and clear; and when sha¬ 
ken in a glass, it should have a coat on the sur¬ 
face of a bright, yellowish-brown colour. It is 
obtained from Canton; hut the best is exported 
from Japan, by way of Batavia.— {Waterslon ) 
Faulkner. Soy, is made in some parts of the 
East, from a species of the Doliclios bean (soja 
liispida) which grows in China and Japan. In 
Java, it is procured from the Pliascolus rndiatus. 
The beans are boiled soft, with wheat or barley 
of equal quantities, and left for three months to 
ferment, salt and water are then added, when the 
liquor is pressed and strained. Good soy is 
agreeable when a few years old, t he Japan soy is 
superior to the Chinese. Large quantities are 
shipped for England and America. The Doli- 
chos bean is much cultivated in Japan, where 
various culinary articles are prepared from it, 
hut flic principal products are a sort of butter 
termed inico, and a pickle %dlcd sooja. 1,11)8 
piculs of soy w^^M^pGanton in 1844, 
for London,v|pPEfe1i TOt$v$fe&l Singapore. 100 
jars, or abom 50 gallons of soy, were received 
at Liverpool in 1850. The pUce is about 
6s. per gallon in the London market.— Sim- 
nionds Commercial Products , page 313. The 
best soy is made by boiling beans soft, add¬ 
ing an equal quantity of wheat or barley, and 
leaving the mass to ferment; a portion of salt, 
and three times as much water as beans, are 
afterwards put in, and the whole compound left 
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SOYMIDA. 

for two or three months, when the liquid is press¬ 
ed and strained. The flavour nud ingredients of 
soy vary considerably, even among the people 
who make it, and much of that exported is sup¬ 
posed to be more or less adulterated.— Wil¬ 
liams Middle Kingdom, Vol. II. p. 402. Legal* 
mcnous and cruciferous plants ocupy the largest 
part of the Chinese kitchen garden ; many 
so its of peas and beans are cultivated, and 
the pods ahd seeds of two species of Doli- 
clios are eaten, and the beaus of another 
species made into soy by boiling and powder¬ 
ing the kernels and then fermenting them 
with yeast, and mixing other ingredients, 
according to the taste of the maker or 
purchaser.— Williams' Middle Kingdom , Vol- 
II. page 403. The widely diffused and ex- j 
tensive tribe of Leguminosae bolds an impor -1 
taut place in Chinese botany, affording many , 
esculent vegetables and valuable products, j 
Peas and beans form important objects of j 
culture, and the condiment called sov (a word j 
derived from the Japanese soya), is prepar-! 
ed chiefly from a species of Doliclaos One j 
of the commonest modes of making this comli- j 
ment is to skin the beaus, and grind them to flour j 
which is mixed with water and powdered gyp- i 
sum, or turmeric. The common Chinese eat j 
few meads, without the addition of one form or : 
other of the “ bean” curd, or “ bean” jelly. One j 
genus of this tribe affords indigo, and from the j 
bunds and leaves of a species of Coluteaa kind! 
of green dye is said to be obtained :—tf ill lams' > 
Middle Kingdom, p. 283 . 

(7787) SOYA, on SOYVA, Dill Seed, an Um¬ 
belliferous Plaint cultivated in India. It is the Aue- 
thuni Soica of Roxburgh, of which the aromatic ■ 
seed is much used by the natives in cookery, as 
well as for medicinal purposes ; the green parts 
also arc cut down, and sold in the bazars, as the 
plant is used as a vegetable both by Mussulmans 
aud Hindoos. The seeds arc the ‘ sliaibit of 
Avicenna, which is usually translated Anethum ; 1 
by theArabs it seems to have been considei’ed the j 
*Avn Oov of Dioscoriales.— Eng. Ggc. Ben. Ph. 226. 

(7788) SOYMIDA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Meliacea, named lay A. 
Jussieu from the Telinga name of the tree, which 
was referred to Swietenia, and availed S. febri- 
fuya, by Dr. Roxburgh. This is a large forest- 
tree, a native of the mountainous parts of the 
Rajalimuudry Cirears, and likewise of the jungly 
places in general of the central parts of Hindus¬ 
tan. The genus is characterised by calyx 5- 
leaved, imbricate; petals b, shortly clawed; 
stamen-tube cup-shaped, J0-Iobed, each lobe 
bidentate at the apex; anthers 10, included with¬ 
in the tube and lodged between the teeth of the 
lobes; ovary 5-ceUed, seated on a broad disc; 
ovules numerous, pendulous from the centre of 
the cells; style short, stigma peltate, 5 corner¬ 
ed ; capsule woody, 5-celled, 5-valved; seeds 


SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA. 
winged. The only species known attains a height 
of 80 feet with abruptly pinnate leaves, Ibe 
florescence is a large diffuse and terminal panicle. 
—English Ogclopadia, p.85 9. This tre® which 
is called llohunn in Hindustan, is particularly 
noted on account of its, bark. Thjs is of n “uli 
red colour, of a fibrous nature anal asthug® 1 ** 
aud lias been much employed in India for the 
cure of intermittent fevers.— Eng. Gyc. P- 859. 

(7789) SOYMIDA PEBRIFUGA. Cedrelacea, 
Roxb. C. 17. Swietenia febrifnga. <ty».Red wood, 
or Bastard Cedar. 

Shein Mariana or Clioar Soympda, Tee. 

Kullie Mariam, Tam. Wond Marutaa, Tam. 
Rohuna.llohituka, Hind. 

A large foi’est tree, a native of several of the 
mountainous districts of Indin, in the ltnjaniundry 
Cirears, the district of t’uddapah, the Churaar 
hills, and the jungles to the south of Hazureebagh. 
Hoyle, indeed, states that it occurs in all the 
central and southern parts of India. The bark 
of this tree has enjoyed much celebrity. Mr. 
Breton and others have spoken very highly of 
the efficacy of this b:aa*k in the treatment of 
periodical fevers. It seems to us to be exactly 
similar to the mahogany bark, useful where 
astringent tonics are applicable, but of very 
questionable efficacy as a true anti-periodic. Al¬ 
though we canuot advise its use in the treatment 
of obstinate or dangerous cases, still for mild 
ague, in which doubtless like all other astringent 
touies it will often succeed, wc commend it to be 
given in the form of the ex tract described in our 
officinal preparations.— O'Shavyhnessy, p, 247-9. 
This, says Wight, is the Swietenia febrifnga of 
Roxb. and Ainslie, I have not seen the wood and 
only know of its existence in Coimbatoi'e from 
Botanical specimens of the tree brought under that 
Native name. The wood is said to be most dur¬ 
able and st rong.— Wight. Sogniida or Swietenia 
febrifnga, is very abundant in Nagpore and 
Southern India. Roliuu bark is an undoubted 
febrifuge, but in'the bazars in Bengal, Nux Vomica 
bark is often sold for it, and from this Mr. Pid- 
dington, who has shown much zeal in examining 
native febrifuges, procured a salt, which l)r. 
O’Shaughnessy found to be oue of Bi’ucine. Dr. 
O’Shauglinessy has never succeeded in obtaining 
an alkaloid from the tree Rohun, which it auay 
be observed is of a dull red colour, with rougia 
grey epidermis, and yields a red powder. Tlie 
value of this bark as a febrifuge has been attest¬ 
ed by Roxburgh, Duncan, Breton and Spilsbu- 
ry. Dr. O’Slaauglniessy does not think so high¬ 
ly of this bark as others do, not considering it 
much superior to that of its congener. Mahogany, 
l ie accounts it useful where astringent tonics are 
applicable, but of very questionable efficacy as a 
true antiperiodic; lie thinks it may succeed 
where other astringent tonics will do so. From 
the reports of dispensaries I am inclined to have 
a somewhat higher opinion of this medicine aud 
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SPATHODEA. 

believe llmt it is of considerable use, though by 
no menus equal to the Berberis. If the state* 
ment of the .Madras report be accurate, its virtues 
may be more powerful,than is supppsed-The 
reporters say,“ We have from our owp experience 
jpund that when taken beyond the quantity of 
5 or 6 drachms in the course of the day it pro* 
duced vertigo and other head symptomsThis 
is confirmed by Dr. Spilsbury, who says large 
doses were found to produce vertigo. — hid. 
Ann. Med. Sci. for 1856. p. 191. 

(7790) BPABUXffi, on SPAROIDES, a family 
of Fishes belonging to the section Acanthoptery- 
gii, which are distinguished by the following 
characters combined, namely : the possession of 
a single dorsal fin, the anterior half of which is 
supported by spinous rays, and which is not 
divided, nor is it protected by scales ; the oper¬ 
culum is spinous, the palate destitute of teeth, 
the brancliiostegous membrane has five or six 
rays, ami the pvloric appendages are few in 
number. The body is usually of an ovate form 
and covered with large scales ; the mouth is not 

this family feed 


SPATHODEA UNCIHATA* 

calyx is spatfaaceous, deft and toothed or entire 
on the other side; the corolla is funnel-shaped, 
with a 5-lobed rather unequal limb; the four 
stamens are divided into two long and two short, 
with the addition*, of.*-fifth, sterile filament; the 
capsule silique-formed, falcate, , falsely 4-eelled, 
and corky ; the seeds are furnished with mem¬ 
branous wings; the species are erect shrubs 
or trees, rarely climbiug shrubs $ the flowers, 
somewhat pameled, orange colored, yellow, or 
purple. Dr. Wight gives Spathodea arcuata, 
1340 ; and Bheedii, 1339. 

(7795) SPATHODEA ADENOTHYLLA. A 
small introduced tree. Madras Hort. Garden.53. 

| (7796) SPATHODEA AltCUATA. Jiiyno- 

, nincea, Tcon. 1340. 

Eau pallay niarum, Tam. 

i A medium sized tree frequent in the W’alliar 
, jungles. 1 do not know the wood, but judging 
from its relations—padre and vadencoorneC—I 
infer it will be found good.— Wight . 
j (7797) SPATHODEA LONGlFLORA, is an 
: arboreous plant, and has large spreading terminal 
. panicles, a bilabiate corolla, long pendulous 


protractile. The species of 

chiefly upon the animals of small shell Crustacea :: ^|(7sul)-eviimirical Tollicles, with sharp edg 

&c., for crushing which their strong teeth are , ( . s ;In( ] variously curved ; the flowers are larg 

admirably adapted. i VP || ()W aml vcr \, . 

• ? • 


The genus Pentapus is founded upon certain 
Sparoid Fishes found in the India Seas, and 
off the coast of Australia, which approach the 
genus Dentex, but have two strong canine teeth 
in front"of each jaw, between which sometimes 
are twsp or four much smaller teeth ; the other 


fragrant 
the wood of this 


irge 

the follicles very 
tree is high-coloured. 


durable, and of much use amongst the in- 


long 
hard, 

habitants of the hills about the coasts of Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar, where it is plentiful.— 
Eng. Gi/r. 

(7798) SPATHODEA RIIEEDII has downy 


teeth are minute, prickly, close together, and j impaii-pinuaic leaves, roundish downy leaflets, 
arranged in a sigle row in each jaw. ! terminal erect racemes, and a much-curved slen- 

Lastly, the genus Crenidens is distinguishable : der corolla ; the shoots are covered with a whitish 
by the foremost row of compressed teeth being | <lmv » 5 th « racemes the length of the caves ; 

■■■■■■ the flowers white and pretty large ; the limb 

spreading ; the finit about a foot long, pendul¬ 
ous, twisted in various forms.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7799) SPATHODEA ROXBURGH II has 
its leaves three in a whorl or scattered inipnri- 
piunale; the leaflets from 4 to 5, in pairs serrated 
ami smooth ; the panicles erect, terminal, deuse, 
downy, and many-flowered ; the fruit narrow 


dilated at the apex and notched; behind these 
are numerous small globular teeth There is 
but one species, the C.Forshalu, Cuv. and Val., 
an inhabitant of the lied Sea.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7791) SPARAXIS. Iiude.h. This is a 
pretty species of lrideae, and is cultivated by 
dividing the roots — Riddell. 

(7792) SPATHE (the Greek n&v). 'Ibis 


, . , .. ,1 . . , „, and 4-celled ; the calyx generally 2 parted, with 

tern » »ppk«d to the .heat lung myoliicrum ol j . . p 3 . deft , U J J olv „ v / It ' j, „ „ ot ive 

many plants. It is seen m the greatest perfee- j - - 1 ‘ . - • 

tion in the flowers of Pahnacea and Aracea, j 

where, during the flowering of the plants, it em- 


organ is 


braces the entire inflorescence. This 
considered by most botanists to be a modification 
of the bract. — Eng. Cyc. 

(7793) SPATHIUM OIllNEXSE. .Spathi- 
om Root. In Tehftsserim there are one or two 
species of Spathiuth, plants that grow in the 
water ; one of which Voigt says, is found on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, and lias roots “ nearly 
as good as potatoes.. 1 ” — Mason. . 

(7794) SPATHODEA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order JBignoniacece. The 


of the Circars. The branches are very spread¬ 
ing ; the back gray, with a few scabrous spots ; 
the flowers large, rose-oploured, and delightfully 
fragrant ; the limb of thecMpjla nearly equal, 
and elegantly waved *fd-tl^AHgeg This species 
is remarkable on account of .serrated leaves. 
The wood is employed for many,tjie 
natives.— Eng. Cyc. ' 

(7800) SPATHODEA UNCINATA. Big- 
noniace®. —This genus of plants are sliowy 
and handsome, theseolour of the flowers being 
yellow, purple, and red; they are easily pro¬ 
pagated by eeed or cuttings, and require a good 
garden soil.— Riddell. 
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♦ SPERMACETI. SPIIJJRaNTHUS. 

(7801) SPATTALLA. Trotbace.*:. — This cavities of the ttppfer ^javr, one above and the 
genus are all Cape plants, and require the same other below, divided frotti efteh other l>y The 
treatment as others Protencere.— Riddell. ' nostrils. These cavities are Subdivided into 


(7802) SPEAK-MINT. Mentha vi.htis. 
Cultivated for the fragrant'leaves,which ate used 
in sauces, tea, &c., requires rich soil, shade 
and plenty of water, propagated by division of 
the plant .—Jaffrey. 

(7803) SPELTER, Zinc, Tutenague. 

Pi-yuen, Ohin. Dasta, Nep. 

Zinc, Fa. Jussnd, Pkks. 

Zink, Ger. v Schpiauler, Res. 

Hungbusrie, Duk. Zinco, Ciuck, Sr. 

Jussud, Guz. Hind. Tootoo nagiun, Tam. 

Zincuni, Lat. and Tei.. 

Ziuoo, It. 

A metal of a blueish-whitc* colour and lustre. 
Being cheap, light, and a metal which, when 
superficially oxidized, long resists the further 
action of air and water, it is now employed ns 
a substitute for lead in lining water cisterns and 
roofings : alloyed w ith copper it forms brass ; 
and several of its compounds are used in medi¬ 
cine. Zinc is obtained cither from Calamine , 
a native carbonate, or Blende a native sulphurct: 
it has never been found in a state of purity. 
Localities, Great Britain, China, Germany.— 
Faulkner. Spelter, is in China used in the manu¬ 
facture of brass ; it. is in plates of half an inch 
thick of a whitish-blue color. There was for¬ 
merly a monopoly of spelter, so that no foreign 
er could either buy or sell it ; the consumption 
may perhaps increase a little under the new ar¬ 
rangement, but the native tuteuague and white 
copper will prSbably prevent much consumption 
of foreign spelter.— Morrison. 

(7804) SPERMACETI. 

Blanc de Balcine, also Spermaceti It. 

Sperme de Haleine, Fu. Spennazet Bus. 
Wallrath, Gkr. Esperma de Ballrna. Sr. 

The prodnee of a species of whale Phywler 
macrocephalus, found chiefly in the South Seas. 
It is characterised by a large head, great part of 
which is occupied by a triangular cavity filled 
with a white oily substance, which, after its death 
congeals into an unetous mass, and from which 
a considerable quantity of oil may be obtained by- 
expression. The residuum is a concrete fatty 
substance called spermaceti, which, after being 
purified, is cast into blocks or cakes. These 
are of a white colour, have a peculiar lustre, 
are transparent, brittle, smooth, but not greasy ; 
smell-peculiar, but weak. Spermaceti burns with 
a brillant flame, without smell ; and is used iu 
the manufacture of candles; also for medical 
purposes.— Faulkner. The PJtyteter macroce- 
phahu, called the Cachalot, or White Whale, 
is of immense size, frequently 60 or more 
feet in length, of which the head constitutes 
one-third. This part is the chief reservoir 
of the spermaceti, which however is found in 
several other parts pf the body, mixed with the 
sperm oil. it is mostly lodged in two large. 


uumerous cells of nnequai site by ligamentous 
or tendinous partitions ; -these' partitions are of 
the same nature as those which separate the fat 
in other animals, but, owing to the grftdt sire of 
the creature, of a larger and stronger kind. 
The purest spermaceti is contained in the largest 
and least ligamentous cells. The part in Which 
(t is lodged is quite distinct from the cranium 
containing the brain, which spermaoeti was at 
one time supposed to be. During the life 
of the animal the spermaceti is in a fluid state, 
and on the head being open has the appearance 
of an oily clear white liquid. On exposure to 
the air the spermaceti concretes and deposits 
from the oil. They are then separated, and 
put into different barrels.— Faff. Cyc. 

(7805) SPERMACETI-WHALE. Cetacea. 

(780G)SPEltMADICTYON,a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Rubiacca, named 
from <rytpua, seed, and Sutrvov, a net, from the 
manner, in which the seeds cover the placenta. 
The genus is characterised by having the calyx- 
tube ovate, 5-partite, persistent : corolla densely 
pubescent; tube long, straight, 5-lobed ; sta¬ 
mens 5, included within the corolla-tube ; stig¬ 
ma 5-cleft; capsule crowned by the calyx, con¬ 
tains 5 nuts. The species form shrubs, with 
white and light blue very fragrant flowers, with 
leaves lance-shaped, shortly petioled ; -stipules 
short. They are natives of Hindustan. £■ sua- 
veolens, the S. Ilamiltonia of Roxburgh, amends 
the Himalayas to elevations of 3000 feet, and 
has been cultivated in Great Britain as a stove- 
plant.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7807) SPHENOCLEA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Catnpanulaceee, 
consisting of only a single species. The genus 
is characterised by having a superior 5-pnrted 
Calyx with inflexed segments Corolla 5-pnrted, 
with the segments inflexed and somewhat nuri- 
cled at the base, and which conceal the 5-sessile 
stamens ; ovary inferior ; style very short and 
2-lobed; capsule membranous, many-seeded, 
with a central fungous placenta, circuinsessile; 
seeds minute, embryo without albumen, straight, 
with the radicle next to the hilum. The only 
known species, called S. Zeylanica, is an annual, 
with alternate entire leaves, without stipules; 
found iu marsh situations in all parts of India. 
It is sometimes made the type of an order.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(7808) SPHiERANTHUS. Of this genus, 
Wight gives Sphseranthus amarantboides, J149 ; 
and birtus 1094. 

(7809) SPHiERANTHUS INDICUS. Indian 

SpHjERANTHUS. 

Kottangkarundei, Tam. Bodatarum, Ted. 
Moondie, Duk. Moondee, Sans. 

Dookkon, Arab. 
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SPfGELTA. # 

Under this denomination are included all those 
vegetable productions which are fragrant to the 
smell, and pungent to the *" palate * such as 
doves, ginger, 1 nutmegs, cmitflinou, allspice, 
cardamoms, he..-—Faulkner. Spices and condi¬ 
ments are largely employed by the people of 
India. Some are imported -and many of them 
are exported to a considerable extent. They 
are obtained from the brides^ the dried seeds, 
the fruit, flower-buds, awl root-stocks of 
Gork-mundi. Hind. ; different plants. The chiefly aromatic barks are 

Common near the Ana-sagur; used by the j the Cinnamon and Cassia lignea; the seeds 
natives in medicine.— Gknl. Med. Tup. p. 135. j and fruits include Pepper, Cardamoms, Coriander, 
Spharanthus Mollis and Indica, are com- j Cummin s£fed, Star anise, nut-megs and chillies, 
mon near water banks at Ajmeer : S. mol- j The flower buds of some furnish cloves and cas- 
lis has a round pink blossom: considered i sia buds, aud the roots supply ginger,'and tur- 
heating : cleanses the blood : aphrodisiac: also ; meric. The English and botanical names of the 
opens the bowels : the flower and seed capsules j principal of the series are given below, and 
are used.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 20G. j their descriptions will be found under their se- 

(7811) SPILEROCARYA, a genus of Plants; 
belonging to the natural order 


SPICES. 

The small oblong seeds and receptacles of this 
low growing herbaceous plant (2) are reckoned 
by the Vyteans am ougst their antbelrai wticsfcnd 
are presciibed in powders Ilheetle teki iis'thnt 
the powder of the root is considered 
maehic, and that itsbark grmfiid smafl, and 
mixed with whey, cares the piles.^-^/ftw*. Mat. 
Med.p. 85. 

(7810) SPHjERANTIIUS MOLLIS : Soft. 
Globe Flower. 


w witv asst V1AI sss WA V«VA Rhamnacea >, so , 
named from <r<l>«upa f n sphere, and xaOvov, a nut. j 
The species forms moderate-size trees in Nepaul. ! 
The clayx is 5 parted. Petals 5 and alternate j 
with the 5 stamens, which, like the petals are j 
inserted into the clayx, and with 5 fringed scales ! 
placed between the stamens, and opposite j 
the calycina segments. Drupe pear-shaped, I 
containing a smooth round nut.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7812) SPILEROCARYA EDULIS,* is so j 
called from its fruit being eaten and relished by j 
the Nepaulese, though not very palatable to a Ifiu- I 
ropenn taste. This tree is a native of the forests j 
of Nepaul, and has alternate, ovate-entire, exsti- j 
pulate leaves, with axillary and terminal villous j 
racemes of small greenish-coloured . flowers, I 
which arc without odour.— Eng. Cyc , I 

(7813) SPH JSROCOCCUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Algoe. 11 was 
formed by Stackholisc, and applied to the 
plants belonging to it, on account of their glo¬ 
bose fructification. A great number of species 
of this genus have heen described including 
nmongst them some of the most useful of the 
sen-weed tribe. These species have been dis- 


vcral heads.— Madras Exhibition of 1857. Eng¬ 
lish C/dopadia, Simmonds. 

Areea or bctle nut, Areea catechu. 

Retie leaf or pan, Piper betle. 

Cassia bark. Lauras cassia. 

Cassia buds,. Cinnamomum ihers. 

Cinnamon, . Cinnamomum aromaticum. 

Cloves,. Eugenia caryoplijllata. 

Macc & nutmegs, Myristica moschata. 

Cardamoms. Elletaria cardamomum. 

Do. wild,... 

Pepper, . Piper nigrum. 

Do. long,... Piper longum. 

Chillies,. Capsicum, (var. sp.) 

Ginger,. Zingiber officinale* 

Turmeric. Curcuma lofltga. 

Coriander, . Conundrum sativum. 

Cummin. Cambium cyminuio. 

Mustard,. Sinapis, (var. sp.) 

(7S15) SPIDER-WORTS. Several species 
of spider-worts are abundant in Tennsserim- 
One Gommelyna rtespilosa, a creeping species of 
eonnnelyna may be often scentrailing up the 
sides of fences. Another with blue flowers like 
the former, but with a different habit, is sprin¬ 
kled among the grasses at almost every door. 
The latter belongs to the genus aneilema, 
Aneilema herbacceim. There are also one or 

but 1 do not find 


tributed by later botanists into the genera Rho 

domenia, Gigartina, Chandrae : Gdidium, and j two other species common 
Phyllophora and the genus Spheerococcus has i them described.— Mason. 
only one species, the 8. coronopifolius. The j (7816) SPIGELIA, a genus of Plants bclong- 
genus Chondrus affords the Carrageen Moss, • j„<r y 0 the natural order 6'pigeliacea. Jt is com- 
which is so much used as an article of diet. It j memorative of Adrian Spigelius. Tire characters 
is a species of Geliditan, with which, as some 0 f tLis genus are:- 5 —Calyx Jhparted; corolla funnel 
assert, the Swallows build their nests in the j s hape<l, with a 5 cleft equaHitnb ; anthers con- 


Eastem Archipelago and which are so highly 
valued as articles of food by the Chinese.— 
Eng. Oye; The gelatinous substance of which 
the nests are competed* however, seems, really, 
to be a natural secretion from the swallow itself. 


(7814) SPICES. ‘ * 

Bwsceryen, Do*. 

Ffpicerips, Kpicos, 
Spexereycn. (iea, 
Gum-musB*la, Gez. Hind. 


It. 

. Port. 

Frinut korenja, Res. 
Etpecina, Esprcerins. Sr. 


verging : capsule dkiynamous, 2-celled, 4-valved 
many-seeded. TH& genus consists of annual 
and perennial herbs, and under shrubs with op¬ 
posite leaves and vose coloured or purple flow¬ 
ers. "They are‘ natives of North and South 
America, find are found in various soils.— 
Eng.Cyc.' ri ~' 

(7817) SPIGELIA MARYLANDICA. Caro¬ 
lina Pink; Pink Root, India Pink. A peren- 
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* SPI KEN Alii). ' SPIKENARD. 

iiial, herbaceous, medicinal plant, (5. Mary- under which the lioman. lbe mountaiu, the In- 
landica), a native ofS. America. Tlie part chiefly tlian, and, .^re'-inewtioned. This 

valued is the root, which, iu Us newly dried proves, as has been alreadystated by Sir >Yil- 
state, is celebrated as an anthelmintic. Ithns Hara Jones, that StimbuIy &c> whs always con- 
a bitter nauseous taste, and a tea-like smell.— sidered by Arabian authors aS'synonymous wii h 
Faulkner* ihe Nardos..of the Greeks. In Persian works on 

(7818) SPIKENARD. Materia Medica, all traitslntedfrom the Arabic, 

Sunbul-ul-Teeb, Arab. Jettamnssie. Tatf* as » for instance, the ‘ Miikhzun nl-Adwieh/ or 
Bal-ehur, Berg. Hikd. Narden also Nardos, ‘ Magazine of Medicines/ we have four different 
.TettamaawrivCIiebur, Guz. Gurek. kinds of Sunbul :— l, SunbulHiiulee } 2, Sun- 

Sattamansi, >ans. Nardoom, Lat. bul Roomee, called also Sunbul Ukletee, and 

Shad»a-mangi^ Iah. Narden Ukletee, evidently the above Celtic 

The root is of a blackish colour, and resein- Nard, said also to be called Sunbul 1 tal on, that 
bles the bushy tail of the Ermine. Its odour is is, the nard which grows iu Italy ; 3, Suubul 
strong and fragrant; and it is much esteemed Jibullee, or Mountain Nard : hence it is evident 
by all Eastern nations. The plant is a native that the kinds described by Dioscorides me al- 
of the mountains of the north of India, at luded to, and in fact the accounts given are 
very great elevations; and the roots ore also merely translations of his descriptions. The 
brought to India from the Persian Gulf.— fourth kind of Sunbul appears to be a hyacinth 
Faulkner. Spikenard is a substance which or polyanthus. But the first is that with which 
has enjoyed celebrity from the earliest pe- alone we are at present concerned. The synonyms 
riod of the world’s history, and has engaged j given to it are—Arabic, Sunbul-al-Teeb. or Era- 
the attention of numerous commentators on grant Nard ; Greek, Narden ; Latin, Nardoom, 
the works of the ancients, as well as of and Hiiulee, Balchur, and Jatnmansec. Hnv- 
some modern authors. It is interesting there- ing the Ilindee and Sanscrit names of an 
fore not only as making us acquainted with Indian plant, the next step was to obtain it. 
one of the substances known to and esteem- 1 This was first attempted by Sir William Jones, 
ed by the Greeks and Romans, but it is impor- at a time when we had no access to the Hiinala- 
tant likewise as being mentioned in the Bible, van Mountains, and a wrong plant was sent him. 
since the Nard of Scripture is supposed to be Dr. Royle informs us that on making inquiries 
the same substance as the Nardos of the aneients on the subject, when at Sabarunpore, in 3U° N. 
called also Nardoslachys {vapUtnaxvs) and hence lat., about 30 miles from the foot of the Ilium- 
Spikenard, the word Stnehys being rendered by lavas, he learnt that Jatamansi, better known 
the word Spike. Dioscorides, iu the first chap- in India by the name Bal-Chur, was yearly 
ter of his first book, treats of the various aroma- brought down in considerable quantities from 
tic and stimulant substances which were known the mountains, such as Slmlma Kedarkunta, near 
to the ancients, and among these of the various the Ganges and Jumna rivers, to the plains, 
kinds of Nard. Of the first kind, called simply Having obtained some of the fresh brought down 
Nardus (yiptos), there are two varieties, the one roots, he planted them both in the East India 
Syrian, the other Indian ; the former so called, Company’s Botanic Garden, and in the moun- 
not because it comes from Syria, hut because the tains, in a nursery attached, to it. The plant 
mountains in which it is produced have one produced was found to belong to the natural or- 
part turned towards Syria and the other towards der Valerianacea, and has been named Nardo- 
India. This may refer either to the Hindu- staehys Jatamami by De Candolle, and formerly 
Kush, or to so many Indian products finding Patrinia Jatamami by Mr.Don, from plants sent 
their way to Syria, by the way of the Red Sea home by Dr.Wallich, from Gossainthan, a moun- 
and the Euphrates, from the earliest times, tain of Nepal. Mr. Don obtained the additional 
The other variety is called Gangitis from corroboration that Spikenard bought in a che- 
the river Ganges, near which, while flowing mist’s shop by this name exactly corresponded 
round a mountain, it is produced, bearing with the roots of the Jatamansi.' (Royle, * Illust. 
many hairy spikes from one root. These Himalayan Bot.,’ p. 242.) Hence there can 
are strong-smelling, but those growing in be no doubt that the Nardos described by 
moist situations less so than those found on the Dioscorides is the Jatamansi of the Hindoos, 
mountains. One variety, he further says, is call- and probably the same substance which has 
ed Sanphariticon, from the name of a place, been mentioned by such writers as Hippo- 
This first kind being called Nardus, and distin- crates ; and there is nothing improbable, in 
guished into the Syrian and Indian varieties, the its being the Nard of Scripture, < and it has 
second kind he calls Celtie Nard tuxrwt^), been shown tobe a plant belonging to ihe natural 
and the third kind a MountaiuNard (rip&os optiyty order Valeriana cece. It is curious that the Cel- 
-On consulting Avicenna, we are referred from tic and mountain nards are alse Valerians, the 
Narden to Strafbul, pronounced Sumbul, and in former being yielded by Valeriana Celtica and 
the Latin translation from Nardura to Spica, V.Saliunca, still exported from the mountains of 
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SPINACIA TETRANDRA, 

Austria to Egypt, whence it Jins spread into 
both Africa and Asia, being valued for its fra¬ 
grance, and lienee employed in perfuiriingbathsi 
and tlie other by V. tuberosa. Dr.Boyle mentions 
it as a curious coincidence, if not allowed to be 
a sign of accurate knowledge, that the Persians 
should translate the pv of Dioseofides, which 
he also calls Wild Nard, Foo of the Arabians, 
by theterm Bekh-i-Sunbul, Boot of Soonhul. 
The plant correctly ascertained by Sipthorp has 
been named by him Valeriana DioscorkHs. 

(7819) SPlliA'NTHES ACMELLA. This 
species of spilanthes is planted by the natives 
of Tenasseiiln for its medicinal properties.— 
Mason, 

(7820) SPINAfelA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Oheuopodiacea. '■ 
This genus is dioecious, the male and female 1 
flowers being on different, plants ; the male flowers 
are composed of a calyx, with 5 deeply cloven 
concave oblong obtuse segments ; 5 stamens, 
with filaments longer than the calyx, with oblong 
double anthers. The female flowers have a 
monosepalous calyx, with four divisions, two of 
which are smaller and opposite ; a superior ovary 
with 4 styles and simple stigmas. As the fiuit 
ripens the calyx hardens and adheres to it. The 
ovary contains a single seed. There are only two 
species, which are herbaceous plants with alter¬ 
nate leaves, and axillary flowers of a green colour. 

(7821) SPINACEA OLERACKA, The 
Common Spinach. 

Vusayley-kceray, Tam. 

Is well-known on account of its use in the kit¬ 
chen. It. has an herbaceous stem one or two feet 
high, branched,and hollow ; arrow-shaped leaves ; 
male flowers in long spikes, abounding with pol¬ 
len ; female flowers on another plant, axillary, 
herbaceous, and small. The fruit is a small 
round nut, which is sometimes very prickly.— 
Both Spinncen olcracea and New Zealaud spinach 
are commonly cultivated in all gardens. 

Spinach is used ns a culinary vegetable. It 
grows in rich soil, requires plenty of water, 
should be sown thinly in drills or broad cast 
every month ov six weeks, inny he had during 
the hot months in sheltered situations, with 
attention to water.— Jeffrey. 

(7822) SPINACIA TETRANDRA. 

Choolaee, Hind. 

This Hindustanee name is indifferently given 
to Spinacia Tetrandra, Tetraudoua Spinach and 
Amarantus polygamus. The former is a common 
sort of native greens, and, when boiled, resembles 
spinach; it is procurable nearly all the year round. 
The latter is much cultivated by the natives. It 
is sown broad-cost in beds from June to March. 
The leaves are sold in thebazar at one pice the 
seer. Used as a greens and* also in curries.— 
Riddell, Jeffrey. 


SPIlt/KA. 

(7823) SPINAGE, NEW ZEALAND. Is a 
hardy annual, with fleshy leaves and 1 numerous 
branches. As a spinage it' is as Valuable as the 
Orache. If watered,-grows freely, and produces 
leave* In the hottest weather. ‘ ,1 

(7824) SPINEL occurs crystallized either in 
regular octahedrons, or in ihaCles presenting 
different forms. * It is of various shades of red, 
violet, or yellow, more rarely black. By lapid¬ 
aries, the scarlet coloured, is termed spinel ruby ; 
the rose-red, lulus mby ; the yellow or orange 
red, rnbicelle ; and the violet-coloured, almandine 
ruby. The first is the most valuable.* Spinel 
is not so hard as the oriental ruby ; and is 
readily distinguished both by its colour and 
crystallization. Principal localties Sweden, Cey¬ 
lon, Malay Peninsula.— (Wuterstone) Faulkner. 
According to the English Cyclopaedia Spinel/, 
Spinel/ llul/y. Rales Ruby Ceyhmite Canditc 
&c., is a Mineral occurring in loose and 
imbedded cctohedral crystals. Primary form 
the cube. Cleavage easy, parallel to the 
faces of the octobcdron. of the black opaque 
variety ; difficult in the other varieties. Fracture 
conclioidal. Hardness gienter than that of 
quartz, but less than that of corundum. Colour 
red, blue, violet, green, yellow, brown, and 
black. The first is the most common. Streak 
white. Lustre vitreous. Transparent, translu¬ 
cent, opaque. Specific gravity 3*5 to 3*7. In¬ 
fusible by the blow-pipe ; the red varieties are 
rendered black and become opaque by exposure 
to it, but on cooling, at first of a fine green by 
transmitted light, then nearly colourless, and at 
last become again red. Spinell is found in Cey¬ 
lon and Siam in isolated and rolled crystals in 
the beds of rivers. It is found embedded in 
carbonate of lime in North America and Sweden. 
Several varieties have been analysed ; red trans¬ 
parent. spinell by Vauquelin ; blue, by Berzelius; 
green and black, by Dr. Thomson :— 

lied. Blue. Green. Black 

Silica,. — 5*48 5*62 5*69 

Alumina, .. 82*47 72*25 73*30 61*78 

Magnesia,. 8*78 14*63 13*63 17*86 

Protoxide of Iron,. — 4*26 7’42 10*56 

Lime,. — — trace 2*81 

Chromic Acid,. 6*18 — — • — 

97 43 96*62 99*97 98 60 

( 7825 ) SPIR/EA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Rosacea tribe Spiracea. 
The name occurs in aticient authors, and is sup¬ 
posed to be derived from <rre7pa, a cord, in allu¬ 
sion to the fitness of the. plants for twisting into 
garlands. The genus is diffused through the 
temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, and 
is characterised by having a 5-oleft permanent 
calyx; stamens 10 to 50, inserted in a torus 
with the 5 petals, which are inserted into the 
calyx; carpels sessile, solitary or several rarely 
connected into a capsule; seeds 2-15,pendulous; 
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very rarely ascending. The species, upwards of 
50 in number, form small unarmed shrubs or 
perennial herbs; leavesusually simple, sometimes 
pinnately cut; flowers white or reddish. They 
are found in Europe North America, Siberia, 
China, and the. Altai and Himalayan Mountains. 
— Eng. Ogc. Fortune mentions amongst Chinese 
shrubs the Spiraa callosa amt Spiraa Heeve- 
sin nu. 

(7826) SPIRITS. 

Daroo Gtz. Hind, j Sliunib, Pens. 

All inflammable liquids obtained by distilla¬ 
tion, as brandy, rum, geneva, whiskey, &c, are 
comprised under this designation.— Faulkner. 

(7827) SPOGEL SEED. PJ, ANT A GO 

ISPAG1IULA. 

Ispftgool, Pers. E.suhgool,fspngoo], Duk. 

liazr kalooaa, also Guz. Hind. 

Buzra»’-kotuna, Fuslioon, Greek. 

Auar. lspoglml Vcrei, Tam. 

The seed of a plant (Planlayo Ispaghula), 
grown iti the upper provinces of India, Guzcrat, 
Persia, &c. The seeds are of a very cooling na¬ 
ture, and form a rich mucilage, with boiling wa¬ 
ter, which is much used by native practitioners, 
and occasionally by European medical men in 
India, in cases with inflammation of mu¬ 
cous membranes. The seeds met with in 
Bombay are brought from the Persian Gulf, 
Guzcrat,, and Sonmeeanee. — Faulkner. In India 
the Plantago lspnghuln is cultivated during 
the cold season for the seeds, which are used ns 
an emollient and light article of diet for conval¬ 
escents — (Z Shaughuexxy, pane 510 . In making 
a decoction of Ispaghooi take of Jspagliool seeds 
two drachms, distilled water one pint. Boil 
and strain : this preparation is a simple demul¬ 
cent. That of Ispaghooi is used in dysenteries, 
and recommended by Mr. Twining. —Bengal 
Fhar. p. 277. 

(782S) SPONDlAOE-iE, a natural order of 
Plants belonging to th« Syacarpous group of 
l'olypetalous Exogens. It lias unisexual flowers ; 
a 5-clcft regular calyx ; 5 petals, inserted under 
the disc ; 10 pevigynous stamens arising from 
the same part as the petals ; superior sessile 
ovary, 25-celled, with 5 very short styles and 
obtuse stigmas ; one ovide in each cell. Fruit 
drupaceous. Seeds without albumen. The plants 
of this order are trees without spines, having 
alternate unequally pinnate leaves without pel¬ 
lucid dots. The flowers are arranged in panicles 
or racemes. 'This order was formerly included 
iu Terebinlhaceff, but has been separated by 
Kunth and Lindley, on account of their syncarp- 
ous fruit and the absence of a resinous juice. 
The real affinity of Spondiacea appears to be 
with Amwtiacea, from which they differ in 
little beyond their perigynous stamens and the 
absence of dots on their leaves. They are na¬ 
tives of the West Indies, the Society Islands, 


and the Isle of Bourbon. The fruit of some of 
the species of Spondiacea is eatable, and is known 
in the West Indies by ; the ntune of Hog-Plums. 
— Eng. Ggc. 

(7829) SPONGIA, the generic name under 
which Limtteus and uumy subsequent svstema- 
tists have ranked the very numerous forms of 
organisation analogous to the sponges of com¬ 
merce. Generally, and we think justly, zoolo¬ 
gists have claimed these organisations for the 
animal kingdom, and ranked them among the 
Zoophyla ; but there are eminent writers who 
dissent from this view on different grounds, and 
prefer to rank the marine and freshwater sponges 
with plants. For in regard to their constituent 
structure, they arc composed, as so many of the 
Polypi fern are, of a firm horny or stony skele¬ 
ton immersed in a soft gelatinous lining mass : 
in respect, of the aspect of these two substances, 
the resemblance which they offer to A logon ia 
appears very strong, with their external forms, 

; uncommonly varied, sometimes resemble Al- 
ryonia, often approach to Pahnipora, frequent¬ 
ly to Pavonia, Ayaricia, and other forms 
of Lnmellifeious Zoophyta. The currents 
of water which pass through the cauuls of 
their substance are analogous to many oper- 
al ions among Polgpifera and Mollusca, and de¬ 
pend on similar ciliary organs, which have been 
detected in situ in Gruntia cilinta. As however 
they contain no Polypi ', it is difficult to rank them 
under the Po/ypifera. ])r. Johnson omits, in 
his excellent work on British Zoophyta, the 
sponges; and the following summary of his rea¬ 
sons deserves atteniion :— “ If they nre not the 
productions of Polypes, the zoologist who re¬ 
tains them in bis province must contend that they 
are individually animals, an opinion to which 
I cannot, assent, seeing that they have no animal 
structure or individual organs, and exhibit no 
one function usually supposed to be characteris¬ 
tic of the animal kingdom. Like vegetables, 
they arc permanently fixed ; like vegetables they 
are uon-irritablc ; their movements, like those 
of vegetables, are extrinsical and involuntary ; 
their nutriment is elaborated in no appropriated 
digestive sac ; and, like crvptognmous vegeta¬ 
bles or algfe, they usually grow and ramify in 
forms determined by local circumtauces, and if 
they present some peculiarities in the mode of 
the imbibition of their food, in their secretions, 
yet even in these they evince a nearer affinity to 
plants than to any animal whatever.” On this 
we may remark, that very many animals are as 
permanently fixed as sponges ; that irritability 
is not to be looked for in every part of a sponge 
any more than in a Rhizostoma, whose divided 
digestive cavities nre very unlike ordinary sto¬ 
machs ; and that the forms of sponges include re¬ 
markable analogies with the supports of Polypi. 
It is to our countrymen Ellis and Grant that 
the history of sponges is most indebted. The 
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former established the existence and nature of 
the currents of water which pass through the 
substance ; and the latter, besides confirming 
the results of Ellis, added a vast quantity of 
new and valuable observations. Mr. Bowerbank 
has contributed precise information regarding 
both the fossil and recent sponges. (Ellis, ‘ On 
Corallines Grant, * On Sponges,* in ‘ Ed in* 
burgh Philosophical Journal j* Bowerbank, 

* Geological Proceeding,' 1840; and ‘ Micros¬ 
copical Journal,’ 1841.) Sponges mny be thus 
characterised : —They consist of an albuminous 
skeleton and gelatinous matter, forming a mass 
not irritable, with numerous holes, connected 
internally with anastomosing canals. The skele¬ 
ton is» either simple, consisting of homy fibres, 
ns the species so commonly used for domestic 
purposes ; or compound, being strengthened by 1 
calcareous or siliceous spicula. Some of the 
skeletons of sponges are entirely horny ; others 
are entirely siliceous ; some are entirely calcare¬ 
ous; but the greater number are compound, and 
consist of horny matter with additions of spicu¬ 
la in various proportions. The gelatinous mat¬ 
ter, abounding iu horny matter and transparent 
globules, connects the different parts of the skele¬ 
ton and membranes, lines the various canals, and 
forms the margins of the openings. The pores are 
minute openings (on the surface) with a gelatinous 
margin, strengthened or defended by the skele¬ 
ton or specula, into which the water enters in 
currents, generated probably by a ciliary appara¬ 
tus, which,however, has not yet been detected by 
the microscope, except in Gran tin ciliaia. The 
water, after traversing the intern r canals, is 
ejected by means of orifices which are larger than 
the pores, and in many species are elevated above 
the surface in the form of tubular prolongations 
of the canals. The ova arc numerous, at first 
appearing like groups of minntearregularly shap¬ 
ed opaque granules, derived from the gelatinous 
matter, which unite into ovate bodies, falling at 
maturity into the canals, and are expelled by the 
orifices. These ova float in the water, and exhi¬ 
bit spontaneous motion by the rapid action of 
the cilia, which cover the anterior portion of the 
body, at length attach themselves, and then ex¬ 
pand into the forms ot maturity. The currents 
from the orifices are best examined by placing 
the recent animal in a shallow dish of water, and 
throwing a little powdered chalk ou the surface, 
the motion of which will indicate the direction 
of the streams. For the purpose of examin¬ 
ing the skeleton, it is requisite to macerate the 
sponge in hot water, which removes the gelati- 
nou% matter, and leaves the skeleton in a state 
fit to be examined under a microscope. When 
the spicula are siliceous, the animal matter may 
be removed by nitric add, or by combustion, as 
was-practised by Muller (’Zobl. Ban,’ t. 85), when 
the vitreous needles will appear unaltered. The 
gelatinous substance of sponges is scarcely capa¬ 


ble of conservation. It is usually of a ropy con* 
sistence, sliding off from the skeleton, or else 
pressed off by the divers for sponge. It is of 
various colours, but commonly fawn-coloured ; 
or orange-coloured; in this respect resembling 
the gelatinous parts of Polypiaria.HoTny Spong¬ 
es with anastomosing fibres, fit for domestic use, 
belong mostly toNvarm zones of the sea ; spong¬ 
es with calcareous spicula are rather numerous 
on the British coasts ; and siliceous spicula are 
common in the sponges of most latitudes [Spon- 
otad^e.J Remains of both horny and spicular 
sponges occur in a fossil state.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7830) SPONDIAS ACUMINATA. 

Ainbut, Duk. 

A middle-sized elegant tree, with shining 
leaves ; fruit the size of a small egg.— Riddell . 

(7831) SPONDIAS DULCIS. TheOtaheite 
apple, much cultivated iu the Society Islands. 
Introduced into Bombay.— Riddell. 

(7832) SPONDrAS MANGIFERA. 

Mirreymangi-kai, Tam. Ambara also Amra, Tel. 
Ambalam, It heed. Hind. Amatam. 

and Bekg. 

The llog-plum. The leaves of this tree are 
used in the preparation of chatnies. The green 
fruit used as pickles.— Jaffrey. The hog plum 
is a large tree with pinnate leaves ; deciduous iu 
the cold weather ; they have a peculiar smell 
when bruised : the fruit is acid, and onlv used in 
curries.— Riddel/. Spondias Mangifera is culti¬ 
vated generally by the Burmese in groves near 
large towns. The tree grows to a considerable 
size and yields ^ibuudant seed .—McClelland. 
Hog’s plum, is an intensely astringent fruit 
very appropriately named. The Karens have a 
tradition that in those Golden Days when God 
dwelt with men, all nations came before him on 
a certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their land, and the Karens selected the 
hog’s plum for their oblation ; which gave such 
offence, that God cursed the Karen nation and 
placed it lowest among all the nations by whom 
they are surrounded.— Maton. The wood of this 
tree is soft and of little if any use. From wounds 
made in the bark at the beginning of the hot sea¬ 
son very large quantities of transparent juice 
issue, which soon hardens into a mild insipid 
gum very like gum nrabic. The fruit is eaten 
raw when ripe, and before ripe is pickled, put in¬ 
to curries, made into tarts &c.— Rhode, M.S.S. 

(7838) SPONGE, Spo^gia. officinalis. 

Isfeng, A ka$. j Rpungia, It. 

Eponge Fa... f Uni watt a, Jap. 

Schwamm, ,v/i Abermoordeh, Pans. 

Mooabadul, Esponja, Sp. 

Hind.. 

A soft, porous, compressible sub¬ 

stance, rea W|fe J ; ; ;TObibiiig water, and as readily 
giving it ; and now ascertained to be 
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^ species of zoophitc. The colour is generally 
yellow or brown.— TPaulkner. The Offici¬ 
nal Sponge is so well known for its economic 
uses, that it does riot require n detailed descrip¬ 
tion. ‘ -Numerous species are known, with soft 
porous bodies,»traversed by tortuous canals ; 
but the officinalSponge is imported from, the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea*; some of the J 
coarser kind from the West Indies. Those 1 
of the British Seas would probably answer 
equally well for burning. . When collected, 
Sponge contains numerous small fragments 
of corals and minute shells, from these it : 
must be freed before it can be used. Sponge is 
composed of Gelatine and Coagulated Albumen. 

(Hatchett .) When burnt, its ashes give Carbon, 
and some Silex, Carbonate and Phosphate of 
Lime, Carbonate of Soda, Chloride and iodide 
of Sodium, Bromide of Magnesia, with a little 
Oxide of Iron.— Royle. 

(7834) SPRAT. Brtstle-finned sprat. 
Sktipinna. A small fish of the herring tribe 
found inBurmah sens. It is,however, easily distin¬ 
guished by a long filament or bristle, which is 
attached to each pectoral tin. This and another 
species are often called sprats bv Europeans, and 
they belong to the same tribe.— Mason. 

(7*835) SPRINGS. TheTenasserim Provinces arc 
well supplied with hot springs ; and some of them 
are probably not inferior in their medicinal qual¬ 
ities to the fashionable Spas of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica. Though their waters have never been sub¬ 
ject to any minute analysis, yet we know 
there is a great variety in the properties of dif¬ 
ferent spiiugs. They may be arranged in throe 
different classes,—carbonated, sulphureous, and 
saline. 

Carbonated thermal springs. —The hot springs 
on the Ataran, according to Dr. llelfcr’s descrip¬ 
tion, belong to the carbonated class. They are 
situated within two miles of the old town of 
Ataran, and Dr. llelfer writes : “ There are 
ten hot springs or rather hot. water ponds, 
of which 1 could only examine the nearest, 
as the access to the others was through deep 
water at 130° Fahrenheit This one was a 
semicircular pond about fifty feet in cir¬ 
cumference. In oue place it was thirty-five feet 
deep. The quantity of caritonic acid which the 
spiiugs evolve, seems to render the neighbor¬ 
hood peculiarly adapted to support vegetable life. 
—The ground around the spring is strongly im¬ 
pregnated with iron, and the water which runs 
over the ochre mud lias a strong styptic taste. 
The springs on the Ataran approach in their 
composition nearest to the celebrated waters of 
Tteplitz. “ Their medical properties wottld 
reuder them excellent remedies in a number of 
diseases : liver complaints would find a powerful 
remedy in them. If Amherst should be selected 
as a resort for iuvalids, the hot springs on the 
Ataran could easily be turned to advantage. In 


a direct line, they would be only four or five 
hours distant, and a road could be cut 
through the country without difficulty, so that 
patients could be removed there and bathe in 
loco.” Dr. Morton found;, on. analysis, that tho 
waters contain a considerable . quantity of cal¬ 
careous matter, and that tin? tutu, which it do- 
posits on the border of the springs, is a car¬ 
bonate of lime. They appear to arise, from the 
mountain limestone, and thus to hold a geologi¬ 
cal position similar to that of the hot springs of 
Great Britain, most of which rise from strata 
below' the coal, and hence from, or through the 
! limestone. 

• Sulphureous thermal springy .—About four 
j miles below' A La tali at the forks of the Teuas- 
J serim, and a few miles north of the latitude of 
I Tavoy, there are hot springs highly charged with 
I sulphuretted hydrogen gas, so readily recognized 
i by its smell which is precisely that of the wasli- 
; ings of a gun barrel; the odor in both instances 
i being produced by this same gas All the stones 
J in the springs are of a bright brass color, pro¬ 
duced apparently by the deposition of the sul¬ 
phur; and although the virtues of those waters 
are hidden from man, they appear to be well 
known to the beasts of the forest. To judge 
from the tracks around in the morning, the most 
incongruous parties are held here every night. 
The delicate little tread of the olicvrotain 
and barking deer, are seen side by side 
with the massive steps of the elephant and 
rhinoceros; and the tiger, and the Jeopard 
seem to lay aside their fierceness, and peaceably 
walk away satisfied with a draught of the much 
coveted beverage. Dr. Heifer said these springs 
belonged to “ the class of sulphureous mineral 
waters, tinged slightly with chalybeate, like the 
water of Brighton.” Their heat above the at¬ 
mosphere is not great. Air. Bennett at a recent 
visit, found the thermometer to rise in the hot¬ 
test spring to only 111) 0 . They rise from the 
slate rocks, like the warm springs of a consider¬ 
able part of Germany. 

Saline Thermal Springs .— Oil the margin of 
! the granite range east of Tavoy, either near the 
! junction of the slate and granite, or in the 
granite itself, is a series of the hottest springs iu 
! the Provinces. 1 have visited, says Air. Alason, 
four or five in a line of fifty or sixty miles, and 
found them uniformly of a saline diameter Around , 
one nearly east of Tavoy, the stones are covered 
with an efflorescence resembling epsoih or glauber 
salt. Air. Bennett found the Thermometer in this 
spring, to rise to 144°. Major AIcLeod visited one 
of the series at Palouk, and writes : “ There 
are two spots where the springs show tfiem- 
selves. One immediately in the right 

bank of the river, and another two or three 
minutes walk to the northest inland.—There 
must be 80 or 40 bubbling up along a line of 
about 50 feet by 20.—The hottest was 196° 
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another 194°. No disagreeable smell or taste.** 
The hottest springs are at Pai, ten or fifteen 
miles north of tliose visited by Major McLeod, 
andpccording to Phillips they are hotter than 
any on record out of volcanic regions; with the 
questionable exception of three springs in China, 
which, “ probably exceeded the temperature of 
the air from 70 to 120 degrees.” The principal 
spring at Pai,—for there are several,—is in a 
little sandy basin in the midst of granite rocks 
on the margin of a cold-water stream, where 
it bubbles up from three or four vents, and on 
immersing the thermometer into one, the mercury 
rises to 189®, within fourteen degrees of boiling 
water. Its location is rather peculiar, not being 
in a valley like the others I have seen, but on the 
side ol a hill more than a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and surrounded by large masses 
of coarse grained granite rocks, which seem to 
have been detached from the summit above.— 
Mason. See Mineral Springs also Hot 
Springs. 

X7836) SQUALID.®, a family of Fishes of 
the section Chondropterygii. In this family, 
which includes the various species of Sharks, the 
branchiae are nttached by their outer margin to 
the skin, and the water taken in for respiration 
makes its escape through narrow outlets cor¬ 
responding in number to that of the interspaces 
between the branchiae : the number of these 
openings is usually live. So far the present 
fishes agree with the liny or Skate family 
[RaIIDjE] ; but the peculiar rhomboidal form of 
the body renders it easy to distinguish the Hays, 
which moreover have a peculiar cartilage arising 
from the nasal part of the skull, and extending 
towards and even meeting the anterior part of the 
crest of the pectoral. This character is pointed 
out by Muller and Ifenle, who stale that it 
is found in all the Hay tribe, and also in Rhiuoba- 
tus and Prist is, whereas there is no trace of it 
in any Shark. 

In the Sharks the body is elongated, and ta¬ 
pering gradually from the head to the tail, or but 
little dilated in the middle. The muzzle is 
rounded or pointed, depressed, and projects over 
the mouth; the nostrils are situated on the 
under side of the muzzle, in the form of oblique 
openings, which vary somewhat in figure, accord¬ 
ing to the species. The fins generally consist 
of two dorsals, two large pectorals, two ventrals, 
an anal fin, and a caudal, the form of which is 
peculiar. The portion of the tail of the Shark 
which supports the tail fin is almost always bent 
upwards at an obtuse angle with the body ; the 
fin itself may be divided into three parts—a 
superior, an apical, and an inferior portion ; 
that which runs along the upper surface is 
usually narrow ; that on the under surface is 
broader, but decreases in width to its point of 
junction with the apical portion, which is more 
or less dilated at the extremity and obliquely 
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truncated. Such is the most common character 
of the tail and tail-fin in the present fishes, and 
one which is not found in airy recent fishes not 
belonging to the Ghoudrbpterj|pan group. 
The Male Sharks are smaller, and differ exter¬ 
nally from the Females in possessing two elong¬ 
ated appendages, one of which is attached to the 
hinder edge of each of the ventral fins, the uses 
of which are not known. Some species of sharks 
bring forth their young alive, whilst others are 
inclosed in oblong siniitransparent horny cases, 
at each extremity of which are two long tendrils. 
These cases are frequently found on the sea-shore, 
and are called Sea-Purses, Mermaid’s Purses, 
&c. They are deposited, observes Mr. Yarrell, 
by the parent shark near the shore in the winter 
months. The convoluted tendrils, hanging to 
sea-wced or other fixed bodies, prevent the cases 
being washed away into deep water. Two elong¬ 
ated fissures, one at each end, allow the admis¬ 
sion of sea-water; and the young fish ultimate¬ 
ly escapes by an opening at the end, near which 
the head is situated. For a short time the 
young shark continues to be nourished by the 
vitelline fluid contained in the capsule attached to 
its body by the connecting pedicle, till having ac¬ 
quired the power of taking food by the mouth, the 
remains of the ovum are taken up within the 
abdomen, as in birds and some other animals. 
“ A curious peculiarity has been observed in the 
young both of the Sharks and Skates during a 
very early stage of their existence. From each 
of the branchial apertures branchial filaments 
project externally ; each filament contains a single 
minute reflected vessel, in which the blood is 
thus submitted to the action of the surrounding 
medium. The appendages are only tempor¬ 
ary, and the blood of the fish is afterwards 
aerated by the true gills. This very interest¬ 
ing discovery, which, I believe, is of recent 
date, forcibly reminding us of the temporal 
external branchiae in the voting Batrnchiau 
Reptiles in the tadpole state, has been observed 
by Mr. Richard Owen in the Blue Shark {Car- 
char ias glaucns) ; by Mr. John Davy, in the 
Torpedo ; and by Dr. Allen Thompson, of Edin¬ 
burgh, in the Thombnck. Cuvier had previous¬ 
ly noticed it, and, in ‘ licgne Animal,* has refer¬ 
red to a figure, published by Schneider, of a very 
young shark in this condition, for which, regard¬ 
ing it as the normal state of the fish, that indus¬ 
trious pupil of Bloch had proposed the name of 
Squalus ciliaris.” —(Yaxpjjt^... 

The Squalida and .RaifdB have long occu¬ 
pied the attehtioni%||f' Professor Muller and 
Dr. Henle, who J||^^njoiutly published an 
excellent work on 'ifitsfe groups, * Systematische 
Beschreibunjfder PUpostomen.’ The characters 
of the various genera into which they divide the 
Sharks are here given. 

(7837) Scylliim, Cuv.—This genus is res- 
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ricted to such species as have the anal fin placed 
learer to the head than the second dorsal fin, 

(7838) Pristiurue, Bonah., differs from Scyl- 
ium in having a long snout, and also in possess* 
ng a series of larger scales, arranged, like the 
-eeth of a saw oh the upper edge of the tail. 
Lt contains but one species.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7839) OUilotcyllium. 

(7840) Jlemiacyllium , Muller and Henle. 

(7841) Crossorkinus, Muller and Henle. 

(7812) Q-inglymosloma, Muller and Henjte. 

(7843) Stegostoma. Midler and Henle. 

(7844) Oarchariae , Cuv.—Teeth flat, sharp, 
find serrated on each side, either in the upper 
jaw only,or in botli jaws.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7845) SQUILL, COUNTRY. Erythro- 
NICM INDICUU. .Until. 

Unsool, lakeel, Arab. Feyaz-i-iluslitie, Fers. 

KurrirtU, Cyng. Kuiri-Vunjyum, Tam. 

Jurtglee-Peeaz, Duk. Gcz. Addi Vitella guddsiloo, 
Hind. I'm,. 

Nurri Vunjtaynm, Tam. ! Unsool, Arab.' 

Junglie piaz, Duk. | Kanda, Hind, and Ti:l„ 

This is not the produce of the Seilla inaritima, 
thdugh it has, improperly, been so called by the 
English in India, from its resemblance to the 
true Squill iu medicinal virtues. Ainsliedid not, 
find the Native medical Practitioners employ it,. 
Farriers are iu the habit of using it, iu conjunc¬ 
tion with other articles, for horsis, in cases of 
Strangury and Fever. It grows in abundance 
in these districts, in waste, sandy soils.— Jins. 
Mat. Med. p. 44. 

(7846) SQUILL, Sea Onion. 

Memwiebel, Gkr. Scillc, Fa. 

Seilla, Cipolla Seilla, Lat. 

marina, It. J Cebola at ban ana, Sr. 

A perennial bulbous rooted plant- (Seilla 
inaritima ), found on the shores of Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, North of Africa, ami the Levant. The 
bulbs are pear-shaped, and vary in size from that, 
of the fist, to the compass of a child’s head. 
The root is very nauseous, intensely bitter, 
acrimonious, and causing inflammation when rub¬ 
bed in the skin. As met with in the shops, 
squill is commonly in the form of the dried 
shreds of the root. It is one of the most useful 
remedies in the materia medica.— Faulkner. 

(7847) STACHYS. Lam at.*:. These are 
plants of no great beauty, and being of a weedy 
na'ure are hardly worth cultivating.— Riddell. 

(7848) STACIIYTARP11 ETA MUTABILIS. 
Verbenacea:. A shrubby plant with variegated 
scarlet flowers in terminal spikes ; propagated 
by cuttings. — Ridded. 

(7849) STACK YTARPI1ETA JAMAI- 
CENSIS. An annual, with blue flowers in ter¬ 
minal spikes ; common.— Riddell. 

(7850) STAGMARIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Terebinthace/e. It 
was named by Mr. \Y. Jack, assistant-surgeon in 
the East India Company’s service, and author of 


* Malayan Miscellanies,’ from the Greek word 
iraytxa., • a dropping fluid.’ Tile tree S.rerniciflua, 
which is the Arbor vernicis of Rumphius, and the 
Kayo llaugas of the Malays, is full of acrid 
resinous juice, and is a native of the Eastern 
Islands, but not very abundant in Sumatra, though 
occasionally fouud in the neighbourhood of 
rivers. The calyx is tubular, with the limb irregu¬ 
larly ruptured, deciduous. Petals 5, longer 
than the calyx, obtuse spreading, subreflexed. 
Stamens 5 alternating with, but inserted above, 
the petals into the siipelike torus. Filaments 
filiform, equal to the petals iu length. 
Anthers oblong. Ovary stipitnte, 3-lobed, lobes 
1-seeded, 1-2 of which are usually abortive. 
Styles 1-3, terminating the lobes of the ovary. 
Stigmas obtuse. Berry kidney-shaped, furrow¬ 
ed, 1-secded, with a warty rind. Em¬ 
bryo exnlbuiniuous, erect: cotyledons united ; 
radicle incurved. The genus is nearly allied to 
Rhus, but besides the difference indicated in the 
above character, it has simple leaves, which are 
without stipules. The wood of the tree is of- a 
line dark colour towards the centre. The bark 
exudes a resin which is extremely acrid, causing 
excoriation and blisters when applied to the skin, 
in this, as well as in becoming black when 
exposed to the air, it resembles the Melanorrhaa , 
Cashew-Nut Tree, Poison-Oak, and many others 
of the Terebiuthacea. According to Rurnphius, 
this tree fields the celebrated Japan lacquer, 
or varnish, and he considers it. the same with 
that of Siam and Tonquin. Loureiro however 
represents the latter to be the produce of au An¬ 
gela . Mr. Jack says the varnish of Siam and Co¬ 
chin China is probably the best, but that of Ce¬ 
lebes and of Java, which is the produce of this 
tree, is also employed for the same purposes, and 
cannot be much inferior, as it bears au equally 
high price. Ruinpliius says the exhalations of 
this tree are considered noxious, and the people 
of Macassar, and of other parts of Celebes in 
particular, entertain such dread of it, that- 
they dare not remain long under it, much 
less repose under its shade. As however 
it furnishes the celebrated varnish, the Chinese 
and Tonkinese boldly repair to the tree, but 
employ caution in collecting the resin. This 
they do by inserting into the trunks two pieces 
of bamboo, sharpened at their points, in such a 
manner as to penetrate the bark iu a somewhat 
oblique direction. These remain all night, and 
are extracted before sunrise the next morning, 
the trees yielding no juice during the day. 
'Phis fluid resin bears a high price, being 
sold in Tonkin and Camboja for 33, 50, 
or 60 dollars, (he pecul, of about J33 lbs, 
but in many of the provinces of China for 
200 or 300 dollars. The varnish is prepared 
for use by boiling it with an ecpial weight of the 
oil of Tang-ylm, which is a Chinese tree allied to 
the Mimitsaps elengi, bam whose fruit an oil is 
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prepared. The proportions are varied according 
to the .purposes for fthich the varnish is required. 
Sometimes dry pigments are added for the sake 
of red or other colours. The Japanese are the 
most skilful in preparing and ornamenting' all 
kinds of work with this varnish, and their black 
lacquered works nre conveyed to all parts of the 
world. (Jnck, Malayan Miscellany, No. 3 re¬ 
printed by Sir W. Hooker.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7851) STAGMARIA VERN1C1FLUA, one 
of the black varnish trees of China.— O’ Sh. 

(7852) STALACTITE and STALAGMITE. 
Stalactitic Carbonate of Lime occurs chiefly in 
long masses suspended from the roofs of caverns 
in limestone rocks. Stalactites appear to be 
continually forming ; water containing carbonate 
of lime held in solution by carbonic acid, trick¬ 
ling through crevices in the roofs of the caverns, 
gradually during its exposure to the air loses its 
carbonic acid, and consequently deposits its car¬ 
bonate of lime ; the water passing over the por¬ 
tion first- deposited gradually adds to it, and 
eventually gives the carbonate of lime its great 
length and stalactitic character. The flatter de¬ 
posits, called stalagmites, are formed on the 
floor of the cavern by the water there deposit¬ 
ing that portion of its carbonate of lime which 
is not separated during the formation of the sta¬ 
lactite. • Stalnctic Carbonate of Lime is met 
with in the veins of lead-ore in Durham and 
Northumberland. Caverns nre sometimes nearly 
filled with these deposits, which in some cases 
arc of very large dimensions. The most remark- 
aide instances of their occurrence in Britain arc 
in the cavern at Cnsileton in Derbyshire, and 
Maeallnstcr Cave in the Isle of Skye. The grot¬ 
to of Antiparos in the Archipelago, the Wood¬ 
man’s Cave in the Harz in Germany, and 
that of Auiudle in France, arc striking in¬ 
stances of their formation in other countries. 
Besides the occurrence of this variety of car¬ 
bonate of lime in the stalactitic form, it is some¬ 
times met with veuiform and tabular, and in 
other imitative shapes. The fact tire is sometimes 
perfectly lamellar, occasionally fibrous, the fibres 
diverging from a centre, with pearly or silky lus¬ 
tre, and sometimes resinous or waxy. The colour 
varies from white to grayish, brown, red, and 
yellowish-white. Opaque, but frequently trnns- 
iuseent. The Oricutal Alabaster, lituoli employ¬ 
ed by the ancients in statuary and (lie formation 
of vases, appears to be of stalactitic origin.— 
Eng. Oyc. Carbonate of Lime, is a very abundant 
mineral in the Tenasscvim Provinces and embra¬ 
ces several varieties. Staluctieal Carbonate of 
Lime is one of these. All the Tenasserim lime- 
si one, eaves have stalactites hanging from their 
roots; mid stalagmites raised on their floors. The 
Siamese Karons often bring over hits of limestone 
of the shape of a shell,and when broken, a shell usu¬ 
ally of ihe genus melanin appears, that, has bom 
encrusted with carbonate of lime. Much of the 
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alabaster of which ornaments are made is stalag¬ 
mite ; but all the alabaster images of the Tenas- 
serim coast are made of marble -.and not of com¬ 
pact gypsum, which they much resemblei—■ -Mason. 

(7853) STALAGMITES (frotn ; tfraA« W( f y , a 
dropping), the name of a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Chmaceaf, or &uitifera. 
It has polygamous or bisexual flowers ; *4-5 
sepals, which are persistent and braertless ; 5 
petals alternating with the sepals ; 4-5 united 
staimms, the bundles flat, elongated, and divided 
at the apex into several short nntheriferems por¬ 
tions opposite to the petals, and alternating with 
5 large truncated glands ; the anthers are 2- 
celled, bursting longitudinally; the ovary is 3-5- 
celled, with 3 ovule in each cell ; stigma 8-5- 
lobed ; the fruit a berry. The species are trees 
natives of the East Indies and Ceylon, and be¬ 
long to the family which produces the gamboge 
of commerce. Dr. White states that one of the 
species, the <S'. ovifolia, which is a native of 
Ceylon, yields a true gamboge, which is employed 
in commerce, it is known by its oval shining 
leaves, its lateral fascicled flowers, male and 
hermaphrodite mixed. Its anthers are arranged 
in 6 or 8 bundles, and it possesses a o-celled 
1-3-seeded ovary.— Eng. Ogr. 

(7854) STALAGMITES OVALTFOLIA, 
Brown and Graham. Syn . Xanthocliymiis 
ovalifolius. (Uoxb. ii. ji. (532.) A native of the 
Southern provinces of India and Ceylon. The 
seeds were scut from Ceylon by General Hav 
MacDowal, to the Calcutta Garden, under the 
Cingalese name Am bn l QhorJca • in 7 to 10 
years the trees began to blossom during the 
whole of the hot. season, and in July 1812, 
when ten years old, they produced perfectly ripe 
fruit. Dr. Wight is of opinion that this tree 
yields one kind of gamboge in Ceylon. It is 
desirable to ascertain what may be the produce 
of the trees in the Calcutta Garden.— Shangh- 
uetnty, page 23G. 

(7855) STALAGMITES PICTOKIA, Syn. 
Xanthociiymiu’s piotorius. (Roxb. ii. p. 
633.1 

Dam pel. Bf.no. and Hind. | Kata Ghorka, Cing. 

A native of the mountainous districts of India ; 
leaves opposite, linear, lanceolate ; flowers in 
lateral fascicles, berry ovate, pointed. Fruit 
ripens in November and December, and the tree 
yields a large quantity of inferior gamboge.— 
O'iS/ianglmessy, page 23G, 

(7S56) STAPELIA, Ascj,ei>ia»E/e.—T his is 
an extensive genus of plants with-.curiously 
marked flowers like a toad’s back, they are star- 
shaped, and grow from the roots; these plants 
being succulent, are apt to drop off if grown in 
toroieh or moist a soil,they give seed and may be 
cultivated from it,blit more readily from slipsshad- 
ed partially, and watered sparingly.— Riddell. 
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(7857) ST A TELIA BUFFONIA. Ascle- 

PIADE/K. 

Kar alum. Dok. 

The Toad-like Stapclia. 

(7858) STA,TELIA GRAND I FLORA and 
S. VAR IEG AT A.—The species are stemless 
plants with foetid flowers, star-shaped, colour re¬ 
sembling a toad's back : the plains should not, 
have much ivnter or be exposed to the sun; easily 
propagated by seed or cuttings.— Riddell. 

(7859) STAPELIA VlltGATA. RoVtl. 

Callymolkii, Tam | Koondana Komooloo Tel 
Aineli.ee Mat. Med. p. 259. 

(7860) STAPHYLEA (from o-to^ua^, « ImuicIi 
of grapes), the name of a genus of Plants, the 
type of the natural order Stupheleacaa. It lias 
a Coloured 5-parted calyx, with an urceolate disc 
at the base ; five upright petals ; five stamens 
standing round the disc ; an ovary with from 
two to three styles, with a small stigma ; a 
membranaceous swelled capsule with two or 
three cells, and one or ttvo seeds in each. This 
genus has six species, of which one is a native 
of Europe, one ol North America, one of Japan, 
two of Jamaica, one of Peru, and one of the 
1 limalax as.— Em/. Gt/r. 

(7861) STAPHYLEA EMOD1 is an Indian 
species : it was found by Dr.Roylc in the Hima¬ 
layas, at an elevation of 70U0 feet. (Royle, ‘ 111. 
Him. Hot.,’ p. 165 ) 

(.7862) STAPH YLEAGILE, Bladder-Na Is, a 
small natural order of Plants belonging to the 
Syucarpous group of I’olypetalous Kxogrns. 
They are shrubs with opposite pinnate leaves, 
liaving, both common and partial petioles, and 
the flowers arranged in terminal stalked racemes. 
The calyx has five sepals, which are imbricated 
in aestivation ; petals five ; stamens live, alternate 
with the petals, perigynons ; ovary 2- or 3-cellcd, 
seated on a disc ; fruit membranous or fleshy, 
frequent ly deformed by the abortion of some of 
its parts ; exulbuiuinotis roundish ascending seeds, 
with a bony testa, large liilnm, and thick coty¬ 
ledons. There are only three genera and ten 
species belonging to this order, which are inhabi¬ 
tants of the warmer and temperate parts of the 
earth. Only one species, the Stap/tylea pinna la , 
is found in Europe. This order was separated by 
Liudley from the order Celaelrncere, with which 
it is most nearly allied, but from which it is 
distinguished by its opposite pinnated stipulate 
Leaves. One of the genera, Turpinia lias unisex¬ 
ual flowers. The species do not possess active 
properties. The seeds of all contain a mild oil, 
which may be expressed.— English Cyclopedia, 
page 892. 

(7863) STARCH. 

Abgooi), Arab. Neeshashta, Pers. 

Amidou, Fa. Krochmal, Rus. 

Ainidam, Gbr, Amidou, Almidou, Sr. 

A Aioiii 

Procured generally from wheat flour and 
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tatoes. The best kind is white, soft, friable, 
and easily reduced to powder. It is insoluble 
in cold water and alcohol, but readily affords a 
gelatinous solution iu warm water, If Inch is large¬ 
ly employed for stiffening articles of wearing ap¬ 
parel, and for dressing some descriptions 
of goods after weaving. It is also much em¬ 
ployed by calico printers, and others.-— Faulkner. 
Starch is a substance which is found very gene¬ 
rally present in the vegetable kingdom. It 
occurs in the forms of irregularly shaped granules 
inclosed in the cells of plants. It is easily detect¬ 
ed in the cells of plants under the microscope, 
by the addition of a small quantity of solution of 
iodine which immediately gives to the starch 
granules a blue colour. Starch can be readily 
separated from the tissues of plants, on a large 
scale by bruising them and stirring them in 
water; when left at rest the cellulose of the 
tissue falls to the bottom of the vessel, and the * 
starch floats in the water. If the water contain¬ 
ing the starch is now poured off and allowed to 
stand a few hours the starch will fall to the 
bottom of the vessel, and is easily collected. 

In this wav it is obtained for commercial and 
dietetical purposes. Starch is thus found to be 
ditfusible through water, but not soluble in it. 

It differs then from cellulose, on the one hand, 
by its diffusibility through water ; and on the 
other, from dextrine, sugar, and gum, by its in¬ 
solubility. In composition it resembles these 
substances, and during the growth of the plant 
it is evidently converted into one or the other 
according to the necessities of the plant. 

It contains carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
(C, 2 , II H , O.,,) and belongs to that series of 
substances to which the term Dextrine has been 
applied. In certain groups of plants, inter¬ 
mediate substances between those mentioned have 
been obtained. Thus, iu the Lichens, a sub¬ 
stance exists which resembles starch in many of 
its properties, but does not assume its defi¬ 
nite granular form. This is called Lichcin. 
Another substance also closely approach¬ 
ing starch in its general characters is lnuliii. 
This substance is not. coloured blue by iodine, 
and lias oilier distinctive properties. It is 
rounded iu the various species of Inula, 
and has also been detected in other plants. 
From these facts we may gather that Starch is 
the result of the chemical activity of the plant- 
cell at particular stages of its growth. It is 
one of those secretions to which the name assimi¬ 
lable is applied, and is evidently capable of 
undergoing great changes during the life of the 
plant. It is almost constantly present during 
the earlier stages of cell-growth, so much so as 
to lead to the supposition that its presence is 
universal during certain stages of the life of tlie 
plant-cell. In some plants and .part? of plants 
however it rapidly disappears, being either con¬ 
verted into sugar or cellulose, or some of the 
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numerous unassimilable secretions of plants. 
That the latter takes place very frequently is 
rendered provable by the discovery that caout¬ 
chouc and giffta percha can be artificially manu¬ 
factured from starch, whilst it lias Long been well 
known that starch may be converted into sugar 
and gum. Starch differs from sugar in its not be¬ 
ing fermentable. It is however readily conv.rtible 
into sugar by agents which induce ferineutation. 
It has been supposed that the proteiii of the 
plant-cell acts chemically in converting starch 
into sugar during germination, and the term 
Diastase has been applied to the proteinaceous 
matters found in connection with the starch of 
germinating seeds. Starch occurs usually in 
the cells of plants in the form of granules. In 
the earlier stages of their growth these are attach¬ 
ed to the sides of the cell, or to portions of 
the endoplastic protein wherever they may he 
» placed. In most cases these granules arc simple 
or single; but when they are developed near each 
other a union is formed of one or more, and the 
result is a compound granule. Schleiden also 
describes Amorphous Starch, and states that in 
some plants the sides of the cells are lined with 
a layer of starch having no definitely-formed 
granules. In the majority of slareh-granides a 
little spot may be seen which is called the hilum, 
and has beenby some regarded as a nucleus or 
central point of the formation of the granule. It 
does not however seem to bear the relation in all 
cases. Much difference of opinion exists as to the 
true nature of the starch granule. Some observers 
have supposed that it consists of a seiies of 
flattened plates or dishes laid one upon the other, 
the result of successive depositions of starch 
matter. This view will be scon to be erroneous 
if the starch-granule is submitted to beat, or 
sulphuric acid, when it will be found to unfold 
anil exhibit itself in the form of a vesicle or bag. 
From this it appears that this bag is compressed 
in the ordinary state of the starch, mid its sides 
being folded in, gives it the appearance of dishes. 
At one time it was supposed that, starch was 
characteristic of the vegetable kingdom. Yeichow 
lias however demonstrated its existence in con¬ 
nection with cellulose in a large number of ani¬ 
mals. Bush first pointed it out in the human 
brain. It has been found also in the human 
blood; and with cellulose and sugar it can no 
longer he regarded as truly characteristic of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Stnrch is a substance easily manufactured, 
and is largely used in several of the arts, ns well 
as an article*of diet. It can be obtained from a 
great variety of plants, and many of the most 
productive of it are natives of the tropical coun¬ 
tries in the East. Starch occurs in the forms of 
irregularly shaped granules enclosed in the cells 
of plants, and can be easily separated from the 
tissues of plants, on «large Scale by bruising 
them, and stirring them in water; when left at rest 


the cellulose of the tissue falls to the bottom of the 
1 vessel, and the starch floats in the water. Dur¬ 
ing certain stages of plant-cell, 

the presence of starch -is supposed tip hie univer¬ 
sal, but in some plauts or parts of plants it rapid¬ 
ly disappears, being either converted into sugar 
or cellulose, or some other secretion.. Indeed no: 
two writers agree as tb the per centage of 
starch yielded by different plants, nor is this re¬ 
sult unexpected, for even in the same plants,.the 
quantity of starch varies with the season, the soil, 
climate, age, ripeness, length of time the roots 
have been out of the ground, &c. It will’"be 
seen however that starch is one of the consti¬ 
tuent parts in all mealy faritiaceoas seeds, 
fruits, roots, and other parts of plants. In the 
West Indies, the Maranta nrundinacea, allomyca, 
aud lmbilis and various species of Cmina furnish 
ibis fecitlu, Two varieties of Cassava furnish a 
very superior quality, which is known in com¬ 
merce as Brazilian arrow root, the amylaceous 
matter from Zamia pumila and other species at 
the Cape of Co oil Hope has been sent, as arrow 
root, a similar product is obtained in Chili, from 
AIstromeria pallida and the Singalese get a kind 
of starch from the nut of the Cycas eircinalis by 
pounding, t lie fresh kernels. The following are the 
chief fecula or starch-like substances of the 
Fast and may be consulted separately also under 
the head Arrow-Root, Food and Ma ran tea. 


Arrow root, West Indian, 
Arrow Root, Kast Indian 

Do. do. 

J>o. do. 

Do. Mergui, 

Tapioca, 

Cassava-meal. 

I’lantain meal. 

Sago, Singapoor, 

Sago, Malabar, 

Sago.me.al, 

Salep, 

Nelumbium seeds, 

Singhara seeds. 

Yams, 

Telinga potato, 

Sweet potato, 

Ceylon moss, 

Kotee kalangoo.” 

Farina of 
Cliara kelangoo, 

Cliampoo, 

Sago, Indian, 


Maranta arnndinacea. 

. ( Maranta ramossissima. 

. ( Curcuma angustifolia. 
from other species of Curcuma. 

Tncca piimatifida. 

Jatropba manihot. 

Do. 

Musa paradisiaca. 

Arenga sancliarifera. 

Cnryota urens. 

Phoenix farinifera. 
itabenaria, &c. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 

Traps bispinosa 
Dioscorea, (var. sp.) 

A morphophallus cainpanulatus, 
batatas esculenta. 
l'locaria Candida. 

Aponogeton Monostachyon, 
Parkia Biglobosa. 

Plectrnnthua tuberosus. 
Caladium Nymphifolium. 

Cycas revoluta. 

Cycas Circinalis. 


The specific quantity of starch derived from 
several plants varies from 141 to T47. and pro¬ 
bably those specimens prepared from dry seeds, 
such as wheat and maize starch, which, as com¬ 
mercial articles at least, are less pure than those 
prepared from recently dug roots, have also the 
lowest density. As an arttcle of diet, the most 
tenacious varieties of starches are preferred, ou 
account of the economy of employing an arti¬ 
cle of which a less quantify will suffice, and the 
same is true when applied to starching linen, 
provided the Jelly be not deficient in clearness. 
In respect to tenacity, there is a very great differ- 
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ence between the Jellies prepared from the dif¬ 
ferent starches, a disc of jelly prepared from sweet 
Cassava breaklngwith 78 grains, while that of a 
jelly from the Tousle* mola, of the West Indies 
did not break With a weight of 2,446 grains. Ex¬ 
periments of a similar kind are required to test 
the starches of India. When Starch jelly is 
used for the purpose , of starching or glazing 
linen, or cotton goods, the most transparent va¬ 
rieties are preferred,provided they also possess the 
requisite tenacity, but on this point, also expe¬ 
riments regarding our Indian Starches are neces¬ 
sary. — Madras Exhibition of 1857. English 
Cyclop a adia. Simmonds ’ Commercial Products. 
Starches from different plants are best distin¬ 
guished from one another by examining either as 
transparent opaque objects their grains or glo¬ 
bules with a microscope, for though in the same 
species, there are considerable differences in size 
and form,the different kinds are on the whole quite 
distinguishable. This is of the more importance 
because the adulteration of starches is chiefly 
effected by mixing a cheap variety with a higher 
priced one, and in practice when the observer 
has a number of pure and authentic specimens 
before him to have recourse to as standards of 
comparison the discrimination is by no means 
difficult.— If assail. 

(7864) STAT1CE. Plumbagink/K. Sea laven¬ 
der.—Many of these species bear pretty purple, 
white and blue flower, and are much cultivated 
in Britain ; the S. Arborea is a very handsome 
shrub and requires a large space for its spreading 
roots, is propagated by seed, in good garden 
soil.— Riddell. 

(7865) STAUNTONIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Menispermacrce and 
tribe Lardhabale#, named after Sir George 
Staunton. This genus is remarkable as being 
one of those which is common to China and the 
Himalayan Mountains, and has hence afforded 
useful inferences respecting the districts where 
the tea-plant might be successfully cultivated. 
The genus is characterised by having monoecious 
flowers; the male having a 6-leaved calyx, with 
the leaflets in two rows; petals 6 or wanting; 
stamens 6, opposite to the petals, distinct or 
monadelphous; authers adnate, opening out¬ 
wards : rudiment of ovarv. The female flower 
* ¥ 

has the calyx of the male ; no petals; 6 sterile 
dwarfish stamens; ovaries 3, distinct, oblong, 
with many ovules; stigmas sessile,simple-flower¬ 
ed. Berries often fewer than 3, divaricate, fleshy, 
opening longitudinally on their inner side. Seeds 
numerous, oblong-ovate, or reniform; embryo 
miuute in base of a fleshy albumen ; radicle in¬ 
ferior The species are divided into two sub- 
genera— Stauntonia being without petals and 
having monadelphous stamens: Holbacllia hav¬ 
ing 6 gland-like petals and the stamens free. 
The species form large climbing shrubs, with 
alternate petiolate peltately digitate leaves. Leaf- 
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lets leathery iu texture, 3-nerved, very entire,, 
with all the petioles swelled and jointed* at both 
extremities; racemes fascicled, ajpllury, a few 
flowered at the base of the branches. Flowers 
white, externally purple, fragrant. Berries large 
and purple. The Himalayan species are found 
in Nepal and in 30° N. lot., at elevations of 
5000 and 6000 feet. Their fruit, having a 
sweetish pulp, is eaten by the natives of these 
mountains, and they might no doubt be accli¬ 
mated in the gardens of this country, as they 
experience a considerable degree of cold at the 
elevations where they are found.— Eng. Cgc. 

(7866) STEAKIN. The harder portion of 
animal fats ; olein or elain being the softer one. 
Stearin yields an acid, called Stearic acid , having 
the form of brilliant, white, scaly, crystals, 
which is largely employed in soap and candle 
making. ( JEaterxton.)—Faulkner 

(7867) STEATITE, a soft magnesian mine- * 
ral silicate of magnesia —unctuous to the touch, 
for which reason it is also termed soapstone. It is 
also known in Commerce as French chalk. Its sp. 
gr. is 2.65 to 2.9 ; its colour is usually greyisli,hut,. 
when worked and varnished, it becomes dark olive 
green. It occurs in beds generally associated 
wit h talcose slate. Like potstone and serpentine , 
which it nearly resembles in composition, it be¬ 
comes considerably harder by exposure to the 
air. When first raised it may be easily turned 
with chisels : the turned articles may be polished 
first with sand and water, and afterwards with 
tripoli and water, and, for the highest, gloss, with 
rotten stone and oil, woollen cloths being used 
in each case. When the steatite Inis become 
hard, the methods employed for alabaster, 
may lie resorted to. Steatite has also been named 
figure stone iu consequence of its having been used 
as the material for idols and other figures, which 
form the household gods of the Chiuese : it was 
formerly supposed that, they were made of a pre¬ 
pare ion of rice. The refractory nature of 
soapstone, and the facility with which it is 
worked, admit of its beiug cut into slabs 
for fire stones in furnaces and stoves, and 
for jambs for fire-places. It is also mixed 
with blacklcnd iu the manufacture of crucibles. 
It is bored out for conveying water instead of 
lead pipes. It is an excellent material for kitch¬ 
en-sinks, wash-tuba, bath-tubs, urinals, &c. It 
is readily wrought, and may be bored, turned, 
and planed by the ordinary tools of the carpen¬ 
ter, and it may be screwed together almost as 
easily as hard wood. It is used in the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain : it makes the biscuit semi¬ 
transparent, but brittle. It forms a polishing 
material for serpentine, alabaster, and glass, ana 
vemoves grease spots from cloth. It is ground 
into a powder and used for diminishing the 
friction of machinery. Dana states that soap¬ 
stone is used in the United States for the sizing- 
rollers in cotton factories; in which case they 
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are Of large dimensions, such as 41 feet long, for both, and the same careis apparently bestow- 
aml $ to 6 inelies iu diameter. The ad-) ed in the preparation^* the only ^ difference 
vantage of soapstone as a '-material for baths that could bedetected was*that tji»; pure iron 
and siting rollers, are,. that it is not affect- which along with the * teep&orvutmd the 
ed by the acid usually employed in sizing, and bran is placedincite crucible, iSuvthecase of 
is not liable to warp, contract, or expand, by the Konasainoondruin steel prepared from the 
change of temperature and moisture,— Tomlinson. yellow clay iron oro, found in the latorHe at 
Steatites are coinmou in Southern Asia, and TaatpHIy, while ai lbrahimputnuiu and the other 
of all sorts and colors. At Kurtiool and villages any iron without reference to-the ore 
at Salem aud near Mysore there are very from which it is smelted is used. The exact 
fine and beautifully while soapstones, and near chemical condition of the metal under the form 
(fiiittoor there is a valuable description, (siuii- of steel has as yet evaded scientific investigation 
lar to the Cornish serpentine) procurable in which renders it probable that the inferiority of 
large blocks aud suitable for many statuary the Ibrahiinpatuuiu steel may be attributable 
ami decorative purposes. There is a quftrry to this one neglect. The Mogul who rents the 
of excellent potstone at the Nagerv llills, kouasumooudrum furnaces would seem to be of 
which is likely to become a valuable addition to this opinion as lie holds a strict monopoly over 
the Madras trade. The stone is of fine grain, the Taatpilly iron, iusomuch that 1 had some 
easily worked with the chisel and susceptible of difficulty in procuring a specimen of the metal, 
a high polish, when oiled, this stone resembles hi the steel furnaces, five men are employed, viz ; 
in a great degree black marble. Some interesting the principal workman who has the care of the 
specimens of manufacture in this material, show crucibles, which he is continually moving about 
a considerable advancement in design and exccu- the furnaces by means of a long iron rake, and 
tiou.— M, E. J. 11. See Soavstonjj. four bellows men. The daily pay of the chief 

(7868) STEEL. is two seem of vice, and two annas a day. The 

Aeier, Fit. Clmlybs, Lat. others receive half the rice and money, if the steel 

Staid! Geh. . Stal," Kus. comes out of the crucible at all blistered or un- 

Foulad, Guz. limn. Acero, Sr. equal on the surface, it is rejected ns worthless.— 

Peiis. Stal. S\v. There are two kinds of crucibles, the large 

Acciajo, It. aud the small, each of which contains a lump 

Is iron combined with a small quantity of of steel of from one to two pounds hi weight, 
carbon. It. is brittle, resists the file, cuts glass, The cost of the furnace varies from four to 
affords sparks when struck on flint, ami retains six annas for the smaller pieces, and from 
flie magnetic virtue for any length of time. It eight to ten annas for the larger. The 
loses this hardness by being ignited, and cooled workmen complain that the Hyderabad mar- 
very slowly. Steel is used for making razors, ket is now lost to them, their steel being 
surgeon’s instruments, swords, forks, &e.— undersold by steel from Europe, which is there 
Faulkner. preferred for the manufacture of arms. The chief 

Couasamooiidrtm Steel, is made at several consumption is confined to the country about., 
villages in the Circur of Elgundel at Ibrahim- where it is used for hatchets, sickles, &c. At 
putuum, and Konnpore iu the Karan]la Lingampilly and another village, both close to 
Purgunnah, and at Atinncore and Ohintulpet in Ainmlwarrah, ban-els for Pistols aud Matchlocks 
the Velloorla Talooka, it formerly was prepared are prepared. All kinds of old iron, old moat 
at several other places, but the Steel furnaces in buckets, agricultural instruments, &c. are eollect- 
thera are now abandoned. The teepoor as it is ed and formed into rods of the thickness of a 
called, the raw material of the steel, is maim man’s finger.*—These are then twisted by an in- 
factured at Maytpilly n village twelve miles south strumeut for the purpose; three or four of these 
of the Godavery, belonging to Bnlmookund, from rods are joined together lengthways, another band 
a ferruginous sand procured from gneiss bv of iron of the same breadth and of the thickness 
roasting, pounding nnd washing. The whole of a third of an iueb-is taken and welded to 
process of the manufacture of this steel is de- this, both being footed into a band which is 
tailed with accuracy and minuteness by Hr. twisted and afte rwi^ifr agten into a-solid cyliu- 
Yoysey iu the first; volume of the Asiatic So- der which is bored i^ilAiltrd steel chisel. Pistol 
ciety’s Transactions and also by Dr. Malcolmson barrels are made a' f|M p | fe>. manner, but , less 
in the Geological Society’s Transactions of 1839. trouble is bestowed in far turn of a coars- 

Both these gentlemem visited the steel furnaces er kind of Matchlocks —nn’Yiroeess coimneuc- 
at Konasnmoondrum Jn the adjoining district ing with simply twisting a baad^f metal. Pis- 
of Neermul which supply the material from tol barrels manufactured by the. first process 
which the Damascus blades are manufactured, are sold for Rupees twenty aad upwards, and 
The steel manufactured at these villages is very in- Matchlock -barrels so prepared for double that 
ferior to the Konasnmoondrum steel—and does amount, the last made after the simpler manner 
not fetch half its price. Yet the teepoor is used are much cheaper. Swords, daggers, bullurn 
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and spear heads are mann factored at Elgundel 
Tmin tiWIeofil^y stall -LTmt. Davi d^ox,-’A ssis¬ 
tant*' Jfcfjdlfttt' for Sx. of 18-S4V • The 

tnanufjicturlsdf steel a -hamcli of ■■■* tndhistry 
for which/Jhdia has long beerf ; <*iebr»ted. • This 
Bubstauce can be matte of gtkkl quality in small 
quantitiesand at- a comparatively trifling cost; 
ibe process is more carefully conducted titan that 
of ma-kittg iron and tMf ‘«SBttlts are on the whole 
more satisfactory.- Some defects however are 
found in the cast-steel of India, which interfere 
materially with its sate in the European market. 
These are the hardness of the external sur¬ 
face of the melted lumps, and their inequa¬ 
lity, few lieing alike. The hardness is 
caused by the jumps cooling too rapidly on 
the surface from the small size and thinness of 
the -criiciules. This branch of manufacture is 
sriscepiible of improvement in India, and there 
is a great abundance of rich ores, fluxes, and re 
fractory clay in most of the districts of this. 
Presidency. The great desideratum, however, is 
a bed of good coal that would convert into coke j 
Some of the black sandstones and band irons 
exhibited in tins class with their accompanying 
strata of lime, fire-clay, white pipe-clav and thick 
beds of yellow and red sandstone, are very similar 
to those found in the coal bearing strata of Ben¬ 
gal and other countries. 

The tteel trire of Chinuapalaiu in Mysore, has 
long been known : n specimen exhibited by the 
.Superintendent, Bangalore Division, is worthy of 
Honorable Mention.— M.IC.J. It. 

(7869) STENACTIS. Compos it*.—'T his is 
n showy purple flower, and well adapted for 
borders ; it is a native of California and propa¬ 
gated bv cuttings or dividing the roots.— Riddell. 

(7870) STERCULIA, a genus of Plants 
which gives its name to the natural order Sler- 
cnliaeeee, which sometimes forms a section of the 
order Jiyliermaceoe. The name is derived from 
* stercules,’ as that from ‘ stereos,’ some of the 
species being remarkable for the strong and dis- 
sigvecalde odour of their leaves or floweis. The 
genus is characterised by having polygamous or 
monoecious flowers; calyx5-lobed, somewhat co¬ 
riaceous ; petals wanting; stamens nionndelph- 
ons, disposed in a short sessile or stipitate ureeol- 
us; anthers adiiate, ten, fifteen, twenty, in one 
or I wo rows; solitary or ternntely aggregate; 
ovary stipitate or sessile ; carpels, follicular, five, 
or-fewer from abortion, distinct, 1-eelled, one or 
many-seeded, opening on the inner side: seeds 
disposed in two row's along the suture of the 
carpels ; .sometimes, when the carpels have opened 
mid become spread out, they appear to be ar¬ 
ranged 'alongthe sides of a leaf-like membrane; 
seeds with fleshy albumen, and flat leafy, equal 
cotylednhsa >The species consist of various-sized 
trees, with soft timber,-which arc found inthetHie«' 
piealpnrts jaftihe World with simple or compound 
leaves and axillary pantries or racemes of'fldwcrs 
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Many of them fliiifof* considerable use in the 
countries where they are indigenous. Like the 
order to whictefh^4)^^a^eral species arc 
mucilaginous ; nod which,from 

its tenacity, is made~^i^'^r<wptM^^3cmtc'yield a 
gummy exudation >'itgTa'. * and 

which is sometimes substituted for. it vftbus the 
gum called Tragacanth,which is somfitimfesimport¬ 
ed from Sierra Leone, is said by Hr. Lindky 
to be yielded by a s|>ecies which he called o. 
Trayacantha, the <S. pnlescem ofotbers. So Hr. 
Roxburgh states Kuteera (Run, which is ofien 
substituted for tragacanth, to he. produced by 

ureas, a tree of the mountains of the Coroman¬ 
del ■•‘‘coast. l)r. lioyle however states that the 
kuteera gum of many parts of India fa yielded 
by Gocklospermum Gotsypium. — Eng. Gyc. 

It is however certain that a species of 
Sterculia yields a tragacanth-like gum ou 
the west coast of America, as another docs 
in India. Several species of this genus nre 
remarkable for the tenacity of the fibre of their 
hark, which is employed for cordage, as Myrodia 
hngiflora in Guiana, and Ghorhia crisp!folia in 
Brasil, Dombeyn urn hell ala in the Isle of Bourbon, 
and Slercalia Ivria in the West. Indies II die teres 
Tsora may be similarly employed in India. Mer- 
cu'ia guttata, is a tree, a native of Malabar, 
which was first made known by Capt. Dickenson, 
in the year 180J. The hark of the younger parts 
of the. tree abounds with very strong, white, flax¬ 
en fibres, of which the inhabitants of Wynnad 
manufacture a kind of coarse cloth. It is not. 
usual to make use of the hark until the tenth 
year, when its size will he equal to that 
of most forest trees. The tree? is felled, 
the branches lopped off, and the trunk cut. 
into pieces of six feet long, a perpendicular 
incision made in each piece, the bark open¬ 
ed, and taken off whole, chopped, washed, mid 
dried in the sun. By these means, and with¬ 
out any further process, it is fit for the purposes 
of clothing. 

sterculia villosa, called Oadal in Assam, is an¬ 
other tree of this genus, which is a native of the 
mountainous countries to the eastward of Ben¬ 
gal. Trunk straight. The bark is smooth, hut 
fibrous. Bags are made of it. Its fibres are 
made into cords by the natives of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, to bind wild elephants with. 
Of a coil of Oadal rope, Major .Teukins gave the 
following notice in the year 1847; The Oadal 
tree is very common, and the rope is made most 
readily ; the bark, or rather all f lie layers, can be 
stripped off from the hot tom to the top of the tree 
with the greatest facility, and fine pliable ropes 
luay be made from the inner layers of bark, 
whilst the outer yield coarse ropes. The rope is 
very- strong and very lasting—wet doing it little 
injury.” :, ' 

Oadhal is a creeper in Kemnon, with 
fine, strong fibres ; and Miergfaiia sped alii is is 
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a trcelound at the foot of tl»e Himalayas^ which 
yields-fibres fit for rope-making. 

PloplS. "!*;•< 

■* The seeds of- 8. macrocarpa aiid h# ^ heiero* 
pkgtta are called 43oln on comfi, 

Iff Asia, ia the samoway^tife*eeiihNifvjs8i Bikat* 
gkas, are deacribedhy Ruinphius a* 'Befog roast¬ 
ed and eutenby ttm^mtives off Anibtymv while 
the capsules are burned for theptfeparotion of the 
colouring matter. Called Cassoumba. The seeds 
of S. arena nndof S, f<et'tda»VQ likewise eaten in 
India after having been roasted, as are those of 
8 chicha in Brazil. Those of 8. alata are also 
said to be, us^das a cheap substitute for opi¬ 
um in the district of’ Silhet ; but this state¬ 
ment, implying the presence of narcotic princi¬ 
ples, requires careful examination liefore it can 
lie received as a fact, as we generally find an 
accordance rnther than so great a difference in the 
properties ofspecies of the same geuus.—AVy. Oyc. 

(7871) STERCULIA : < Species. Nar or bast 
from a species of the tree common in Wy- 
miad on tlie higher elevations. The bast is as 
durable as ordinary Russian bast, but inferior to 
the best*Russian bast.— Mclvor. 

(78.72) STERCULIA ALATA. Boodh’s 
cocoANUT. A handsome tree bearing a large 
fruit, called Boodh's cocoa nut is met with in the 
Tcnnsserim Provinces, whose winged seeds are 
sometimes eaten by the natives.— Mason. 

(7873) STERCULIA COLORATA. 

Bhaee or koraka, Dux. 

A large tree with palmated five-lobed 
leaves ; deciduous in the cold season ; flow¬ 
ers in March and April; carpels of a bright 
red, .somewhat resembling the broad pod of 
a pea opened with the peas adhering ; the tree 
when covered with them has a strange appearance. 
—Riddell. . “ 

(7874) STERCULIA FOETIDA, Linn. Fetid 
Sterculia. 

Pesnata marutn, Tam. Clompan Boerong, 

Karill, Mae. Rumpii. 

Peenary Marum, Tam. Gurrapa Badum Chet- 

too, The. 

Grows to a veiy large size, with digitate 
leaves; deciduous in the cold weather. Flowers 
in March and April, of a dull crimson colour, 
and of an offensive odour: the seeds are roast¬ 
ed and eaten .—*nuldeU. 

A large tipe^t chiefly found on the \V. Coast 
and My sore,.wh4fe.it is applied to a number of 
useful purptjse%(Tbisisoue of the trees which 
are believed toftifnt^lhafffudler “ Poon spars,” 
llort. Garden, &• Bi the cells 

of this fruit there are co^gined oertain white 
kernels wliich ^hnve ajte*yv ,pBn*ant taste inter 
;:arnem ossiculum locator oblongo-rotundum nu- 
< leum coutineps eaudidum amaz'd aloeua. “ Vide 
llort. Mai. Pkar. 4, page, TAihrThe; flower has a 


.-*“4 dinalie, p. % 3b. Tim ' : 'ilRe»^ M^ iM^j' ; 4i8tiit- • 

flbwers, is eomifion on the wndttwiifc of BhIIwm Wd 
Jteva, where the '«f 

gonorrhoea. The leaves are l> t i y i iH iit ■ 1 

and a decoction of the fruit mndUegitt««»?&iKi as¬ 
tringent. The seeds are oleaginous, but are 
deemed unwholesome. T^e fowid stemdiii is iiot 
uncommon in the forests, ami its seeds are eatert 
like MbotU^Mdoml • • 1 w 

The oil. . -ah 

Goodira pusjun yennai, Tam. ■ -* ■ »4 

The semi-solid oil obtained by expression front 
the seeds of this large jungle tree, appea***tO 
contain a large per ueutage of steariiie,, but. it is 
doubtful if it. cau be obtained in large quantities ; 
it was seut to the Great Exhibition of lSftl from 
Bombay.— M. E. J. R. , , '* ;* 

(7875) STERCULIA FOLIIS DIG IT ATI S. 

Malay Taynga, Tam. I Conda Thankaia, Tee. 

Hill Cocoanut, Eng. j 

The edible seeds of this plant are eaten by the 
poor and are contained in follicles, each of whieji 
is nearly ns large as two hands joined. 
page 227. , . , , 

(7876) STERCULIA GUTTATA;' - 
Goldar, Duk. | Pee marum, TaW. 

A large erect tree; leaves long petioled, villous 
underneath; flowers iu simple terminal racemes, 
pubescent on both sides, outer anil inner of a 
pale yellow colour, marked vvith purple spots; 
deciduous. Carpels the size of a large apple, 
three or more growing together, of a reddish, co¬ 
lour ; seeds size of a chcsuut, roasted and eaten 
by the natives.— Riddell. Sterculia -guttata is a 
native of Malabar, and was first made known 
by Capt. Dickenson, iu the year 1802. The bark 
I of the younger parts of the tree abounds with 
very strong, white, flaxen fibres, of which the 
inhabitants of Wynnnd manufacture a kind of 
coarse cloth. It is not usual to make use of the 
bark until the tenth year, when its size will be 
equal to that of most forest trees. The tree is 
felled, the brunches lopped off, and the trUnk tnit 
into pieces, of six feet long, a perpeudicular in¬ 
cision made in each piece, the bark openeduand 
taken off whole, chopped, washed, and. dried in 
the sun, by these means, and without any farther 
process, it is fit for the purposes of clothing.— 
Royle. This, says Wight, is a large tree; but 1 am 
not acquainted, frith thfAimher, no specimenshav¬ 
ing been sent*with dfrorn 

Wynaad, Captain IBolriribhsent. the seeds to the 
Botanic gardenaiBihSOSL aodtfee young trees 
reared therefrom .hiriM m ofel lor the tifi(Wfnie4u 
December about twenty 

f«ht inrite# Tn 

arcumferenos four feet above thsngfpund. The 
bark of tltis treetdhc Malabars eonveri into a flaxy 
substance of which tbe natives of tbe 4ewer poast 
of Wynaad contrive to make a sort of . clothing 
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Veliay bootallie marum, 
also Kavali, Tail. 


vldchibJMV^jto mime the first pfloe«M{j»ta 

:thfSi fw#k iuto 

m«U |»ii^.l^^ii»^uQo,-,!ba. 

iujmj whe?t#Sr«S8 will be equal to that of most 

m. $, & .*• - **. 

^*(1W^STELLARlit f |««0fA. 

■.i-'.ti. mi- KaarayMtiuths-kecray Tam. . vwb • 2 

Cliickweed. This English weed is used by the 
natives on the Neilgberries as a pot lierb, eaten 
atone, and mixed with others, probably intro¬ 
duced.— Jaffrey. 

(7878) STERCULIA PAUViFLORA: small 
flowered Sterculia. Abundant in the jungles of 
Ajmeer.—<?e*. Med. Top. p. 202. 

(7870) STERCUL[A URENS. Byttneki- 
AcfejE. Rbxb. c. 24 Stinging Sterculia. 

~ " . . * Bulec, Beng. 

Kateria kooli, alsoKur 
Kutila, Hind. 

A large tree, a native of the mountainous coun¬ 
tries on the Coast of Coromandel, Hindoostan &c. 
common also in the Ajmeer hills* and in Kotah.— 
Med.Top. p.20l. Leaves round, cordate and five- 
lobed; deciduous ill the cold weather; dowers in 
February and March, very small; the carpel is co¬ 
vered with rigid bristly hairs, which puncture 
like the Mucuua prurit us. The bark of the trunk 
is white, and gives the tree a dead appearance. 
— Riddell. The kutila goud, is obtained in great 
abundance frmn this tree; the seeds of the stinging 
pods are palarable when roasted and very whole¬ 
saler many bushels must be yielded by one large 
tree,' and the poor in famines should collect the 
seeds for food: the star-shaped pods are covered 
with stinging pubescence. The wood of this tree 
is soft and spongy, except towards the centre of 
large trees, where it is reddish. Mr. Rohde does 
not know of any use it is put to except to make 
fuel. I observed, he says, that the water on which I 
kept the green brauches for examination became 
thick, like clean glutinous jelly. Bark exceedingly 
astriugent, tiuges the spittle reddish. It yields a 
gum not unlike Tragacauth, and has been sent 
to Loudon as such, but the artists, who used the 
gum; did not find it answer. The seeds are 
roasted and used by the natives as an article of 
diet ibid also as a dainty.—( Roxb .) Rhode 
M. R: S.! The gum, which exudes sponta¬ 
neously daring the hot season, occurs in 
large light brown transparent tough masses. 
Immersed in water they swell like a jelly, but 
do not dissolve but by protected boiling! The 
solution is not adhesive, and is destitute of the 
thiekt ipgf o f solutions of ordinary gum. The 
«se« : <Ei^pSS‘ gttm are very limited : the Want of 
adhesiveness renders it undatable for the arte/ 
winkfite diffiontt’solubility renders R inferior td 
most other gnats for medicinal pwtpO*esi !S ^jA; 
similiar gum called Kutira is afforded by the 
Cochlosperum gossypium of Coromandel, Tra- 
vancore, aud Ceylon, a large tree, with bright 


STERCUUACEiE. 

yellow fiowers. account of properties and 

use of thetrue j^p»«nib gum, which the Kutira 
much resembles, u& Aetragal**, Kteokuteefa. The 
roasted seeds ( whi<^;mntaht.«t«relt and fixed oil, 
have much the flavaUr of chestnuts, «»k! ore eaten 
by the natives of t; 
The wood crf thia vety large trbo isrw^tfand loose 
grained, only fit for the mostcammott purposes 
The leaves when soaked in water have the pro¬ 
perty of iciTdering it ropy add' glutinous. The 
bark yields a gum resembling gum tragftcahthi • 
— Wight. . 

The Gum. ' 

Katila ka gond, Hind, j Tshaw, Burm. 

The. white transparent gum of the kur tree: 
tasteless aud similar in property, to tragacauth : 
swells exceedingly when placed . iu water but 
does not dissolve : iu Medicine considered cool¬ 
ing and astringent, and given,, in Ajmere, in 
“ dai” and “ luddoo.”— Gen. Med. Top. Six 
species of Sterculia , four of which, viz. Sterculia 
ramosa, S. fatida , S. campanulata, S. piper - 
folia, are very plentiful throughout the Pegu Pro¬ 
vince, yield a gum which is known in the bazars 
of Bengal under tbe name of Kotheela. 
The other two species, Sterculia halangos and 
S. calorata , are not so plentiful. This gum is 
probably analogous to the Tragacanlh, which Dr. 
Liudley states is obtained from a species of Ster¬ 
culia at Sierra Leone.— McClelland. 

(7880) STERCULIA VILLOSA. A large 
tree ; leaves palmuted, five or seven-lobed.— 
Riddell. 

(7881) STERCULIACE J2, Sterculiads, a na¬ 
tural order of Plants belonging to* the syncar- 
pous group of Polypetalous Exogens. The plants 
belonging to this order are trees or shrubs, 
with alternate, stipulate, simple, often toothed, 
leaves, with a variable inflorescence, and a stel¬ 
late pubescence. The calyx is either naked or 
surrounded with an involucre, consisting of five 
sepals, with a valvular or nearly valvular aestiva¬ 
tion ; five petals, hypogynous often saccate at 
the base: stamens definite, or indefinite and 
monadelphous; anthers 2-cfelled ; the pistil con¬ 
sists of five carpels, often surrounding a colum¬ 
nar gynophore ; fruit a capsule with three or 
five ceils ; seeds often winged, sometimes wool¬ 
ly ; albumen oily or fleshy, and embryo straight; 
cotyledons either flat and plaited or rolled 
round the plumule. 

The order thus defined includes several 
groups of plant?, which have by many writers 
been made to form distinct orders'. Sterculiacem 
are most nearly allied to Malvaceae from which 
they differ in the possession of 2-celled anthers. 
From Dipteraoese and Tiliace®, to which they 
iWftillitfl by the valvate aestivation^ the calyx, 
thSy Miffer in the possession cf liiohadelphous 
stamens. n> The subdivisions pf 1 CBiy ofder are 
marked by very evident peculiarities of structure. 
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- Helictefea have an irregular ealyx^jfind-‘imnd- 
ccfrolla. _ ' ’’'I'-".' '':-'\ffi i ''; > - : .,&)ih6 one,' > fWlih;"ilBt. 

Stercnlie*, no pet iris ami definite ‘ilpipiv-j^ei'e is sotittimjta|hti ill .^iMPCftnieiis, ($$ 
placed at th* end of along edl thrift, w&iWt )>|^e proper fiftd|®6 andtHit« 

JRomhacecr, u ertlyx With a ruptift deh^Mee ^filled the‘specimens 
tfsnally woolly seeds, bud^tte wlis of^li^ iriitheis seem to be the same aj' ; W'p^f.j6?.Vh|i' f ‘teisky 
anfmetuose. •»* ' •' * : 1 r . easily happijb, as the iiEe, being 

Dombej/dt ,, a part W the stameds sterile, and principally distinguished ’by the'*'Colour of the 
lint; well lomttitl flowers’, yellowish on this, brownish purple 3ft 

lii/lhieriea , apart of the stamens*'Sterilcs", and that, lienee, perhaps the two iiaflues, black and 
, small petals bagged at the base. I white pautherie. This is said to be the'Stronger 

Livfiopt'tahur, a petnloid calyx and vuditnen- < wood of the two;— Rohde. ; 

tary petal. | ,7884) STEREOsfPEltMUM SEA VEOL- 

liermnnukrt, spindly twisted petals with only ENS. Bignoniacete, Icon. 1341. 
live stamens, and those opposite the petals. j Puilrie maruui. Tam. | Ooloonafttliree Mara^tJaw. 

StercnHucca, are natives of India, Australia, i A middle sized three with pinnate leaves, and 
the ^ape of Good Hope, and South America | panided infloresence.very fragrant wood (aecoitl- 
witli the West Indies. Most of its subdivisions j ing to Wight,) strong and elastic, said to be 
have however a very definite Geographical range, j fit ted for making bows. Wight No. 63, Mysore 
Stercnliacea, are found in India, and cqtiinoc- j 38.— M. K. J. R. A considerable tree, frequent 
♦ ini Africa. The genus Stereulca contains many in the Wallinr jungles, wood strong and elastic 
species that .ire used as food or mediciucs. * I (said to be lilted for making bows), wood dark 
Jh/ttnvriee, are principally natives of South ; and good.— If'ifht. 

Amerifth and the West Indies, about one-seventh j (7885) STEltNllLE, the name of a family of 
of the species are found in the Ka-1 Indies, j Web-footed, long-winged Birds, which are com¬ 
ma! the shine proportion .in Australia. To moiilv known as Sea Swallows and Teius.— 
this group belongs the plant that produces E////. Gyc. 

the cocoa [I’heobroma] of commerce. These! (7886) STEVIA PURPUREA. COMPOSITES, 
plants, like the whole of the order and its jj pubea. These are pretty, small flowering plants, 
allies, ftbonud with mucilage and arc often i natives of new Spain and Mexico, propagated by 
used in medicine as demulcents. The fruit j seed, cuttings and division of the roots in any 
of GuaZunin ulniifolia possesses a mucilaginous t good garden soil.— Riddell. ™ 
pulp and is eaten in Mexico by man, but i (7887) ST1 hAGINACE.E, a small natural 
principally employed for feeding cattle. The j order of plants, belonging to the rectembryose 
bark of this plant is bitter, and is said to be j group of Apetalous Exogens. They are trees or 
serviceable in the horrible disease called Fie- j shrubs, with alternate simple stipulate leaves, the 
pliantiasis. 1 stipules being deciduous. The flowers are uui- 

llermumiea —Two-thirds arc found at the J sexual, mostly seated on ainentiform spikes or 
Cape of Good Hope ; the remainder are natives ! racemes. Calyx 3-5-parted ; stamens two or 
of the East and West Indies, South America, j more, arising from an enlarged receptacle with 
and the islands of the Pacific. The species of j capillary filaments and 2-lobed autliers dehiscing 
IFalthei'ia abound in mucilage, and are used in ■ transversely ; ovary su|>erior, stigma sessile; 
medicine as demulcents. | fruit a drupe with one seed, which is pendulous ; 

Donibeyce are all African, East Indian, or South j the embryo is green, lying in the midst of fleshy 
American. Their properties are similar to the albumen. The species of this order afft attof 
preceding. One of the species, U’ullichia spec- them natives of the East. In its 1*611111003 this 
tahilis, forms a handsome tree, approaching the order is obscure. It has some resemblance to 
Linden, find points out a relation between this Urticacea, from which it is distinguished by its 
order and TiUacea. enlarged disc, its peculiar anthers, and unelastic 

Lasiopel&l<eii.va found entirely in Australia, filaments. Jnthesc characters it resembles Hen- 
nnd possess no remarkable properties. Fur- sloriucect, but they differ from this order in hav- 
tlier infoitnation on the properties of plants of ing but one carpel and a single seed.' Many of 
this order might be arraiiged under Bo.mbace.u, the fruits of this orddrlpve a pleasant subacid 
A dansOSia, STEittf^LiA, and Theobroma.— flavour, and are qateftviy the’tuitivesvif the East 
Enq.Ogc. ■ Indies .—Eug.Cyc. ■ 1 " " 

(7882) STEREOS^MUM. Of this genus . (7888)-8T?ILAGOj iof-^PIa«|(«S*ws. 

Wight gives, ’ *Sfereospcrmum chelo* times amfteA''Witiimics^ftlf^^in 

nouies, I34T; sunv^Slto, 1842. thei .^^M^^'lMiibnging to thh natural 

(7883) «tEfi^C3|PjERMUM CIIELO^OI- family’W^ifc*^; wliicU by some botanists is 
DES. called 6titi^ikadi. t! ' The species are few |n num- 

VelapSutK'^e timQ&i Txst.^ ber, forming slnftbs and moderate-slppf trees, 

Usually pronounced paebie ironing the’ flow- which are found in Madagascar and allikrifius, 
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as well as iu sorng ^ tlie IndianisU|«i|cl.s ? 

Iutfra, exteud'^^^^'iiot^^, 

parte.' ..clajiimc^^s^l^ JUy.. ; 1m»V-^c' 

di-OBciputs 

jierianth.. .. 1 % an 

annulaj disc Mfjeth* the rudiinentof uu ovary. 
The female flowerJws the perianth of the male, 
and the disc surroundingthe base of the ovate 
single celled ov a nr.. ‘0ytdes, ?, pendulous from 
the. apex of the*?iu> $tig»ua sessile, 3- to 5-ray- 
«d. talipes 1-seeded, crowned by the stigma, 
with the nut rugose botli inside mid out. Al- 
bltmeii fleshy, serobiculate. Cotyledons foliu- 
ceous. Embryo inverse. The flowers are ar¬ 
ranged iu saxillary catkin-like spikes. The leaves 
of ' Aniiilesma alexileria are employed in t he 
Mauritius as an antidote against snake-bites. 
Cordage, is made with its bark, as well as with 
that of A. Zeylanicu in Ceylon. The small 
fruits of both species are eaten and preserved : 
the fruits of A. pubescens ( Stilnyo), Bunins, and 
Diandru, are eaten by the natives of India.— 
Eng. Gyc Wight, ini corns, gives Slilago Bunins, 
819 j hmceolaria, 706; pubeseens, 821; tomeut- 
osa, 767 8.. 

(7880) ST l LAG O D TAN l) K A, Anti Jesuit'*, 
It. C. 166. 

Asary poolie'mnrmii Taw. I Tengurce, Bkng. 
Telia Goonioodoo, Tkl. | 

A tree, a native of the mountainous parts of 
the Circars.• Iloxburgh says the wood of this 
tree is put to various uses, but seems himself to 
be but little acquainted with it, judging from 
a branch specimen, nearly white al first, but- lie- 
coming brownish by exposure to tlieai w — Wight 
The berries are eaten by the natives when ripe. 
The wood serves l'or various u^fe.— Ro/tJe M. 8. S. 

(7890) STILLINGIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Euphorbiacea, so 
named in compliment to Dr. Stillingfleet, known 
as an English botanist. The genus now in¬ 
cludes the. species of {-opium, and is distinguished 
by one of its species being the famous Tallow- 
Tiree of Chinn. The generic character of SliUin- 
gia is; Flowers monoecious ; males aggregate ; 
calyx cup-shaped, crenulate, or bifid ; stamens 
two, inserted ; filaments united at the base ; an¬ 
thers opening outwards ; female flowers solitary ; 
calyx, trideutntc or trifid ; ovary sessile, 3-celled, 
each-cell tvith a single ovule ; style short, thick ; 
stigmas three, simple, spreading ; capsule glo- 
bosc,-tyiCQCCons ; cocci single seeded. The spe¬ 
cies cimsist of milky trees or shrubs found in the 
tropical parte of. Asia and America, and likewise 
ittjfciKandaiof Bourbon apd Mauritius. The 
lehvea.ftre alternate, prolate ; petioles bi-gian- 
dular at the apex. ‘.Male flowers psm$y 
ed in terminal spikes, supported at the base by a 
bi-glnpdulnr bract. The female flower is common¬ 
ly bifethe spike* sometimes sub solitary on 
anotiMftbrancli.— Eng. Cyc. 


. STILLING IA SEBIFEItA. 

; (7f»^the Tal 
low-'l*^ of >^^*!%ai o>ie.<ti'>»e attracted e.msid- 
«*rah|ejnd was iutrodui-ed into vari 
ous and Wcsj 

indies. It 1114 ^. jjp n^;n^^^pgIbb''!iotlioitse» 
Dr. Roxburgh oii .ii 

his time about Calcutta^ yieh 

any useful product, opljr ai 

ornamental tree, being.in jjiojver ami; fruit mos 
parts of the year. It. is found |n Ohiua .on tin 
borders of rivulets, aud U also: cultivated... -J,i 
grows to the height of a pear-tree, having a triad 
and branches like the cherry, and foliage liko thi 
black poplar, but which turns red in v autumn 
It. was met within Chusan by tlie late expet li 
tion, and seetls sent home by Dr. Cantor, whicl 
have been sown in the Horticultural Society*! 
Garden at Chiswick. The fruit of this tree fur 
uislies the Chinese with candles, imd oil for tjicii 
lamps. The seed-vessels aud seeds are bruised 
and then boiled in water... The fatty particles 
rising to the surface are skimmed off, mul ot 
cooling condense into tallow. To give it greate 
consistence some wax is added, together witl 
linseed-oil. in the proportion of three parte to tei 
of the tallow. The caudles made with it an 
beautifully white. Sometimes they are colonrec 
red by the addition of vermilion. These candle 
are sometimes said to be coated with wax pro 
cured from another Chinese tree (probably Liyus 
trim lucidnm,) which forms an external crust aui 
prevents them mining. This tallow is als< 
employed in medicine instead of lard.— Eng. Cyc 
The kernel of the seeds of.the tallow tree o 
China, Stillingia sebifern, says Simmouds, coil 
tains an oil, which, when expressed, consolidate: 
through the cold to the consistence of tallow, am 
by boiling, becomes as hard as bees’ wax. Tin 
plant, also yields a bland oil. A similar fait; 
product, is obtained from a shrub in British Gui 
ana the Myristica (Virola) sebifern. Simmouds 
The celebrated tallow tree ..(Stillingia) symmetrica 
shaped tree, is a native of. all the eastern provin 
ces of China, aud resembles the aspen in the forn 
aud colour of the lfehf, and iifits general contoui 
— Williams , MiddleKingd. page 282. Accordin' 
to Mr. Williams the tallow tree( Stillingia sebifern 
occurs overall the eastern part of China,and wliei 
fully grown is a beautiful tree, resembling tin 
aspen in its shape and foliage; it would form i 
valuable addition to the list of shade trees il 
Britain. The seeds grow in clusters like ivi 
berries, and are collected in November; wliei 
ripe, the capsule divides, aud falling off discover: 
two or three kernels covered with the pure whit 
tallow. When the tallow is to be prepared,these »r 
picked from the stalks and put into an open wood 
eh cylinder with a perforated bottom,in which the; 
ftre w.ell steamed, over boiling wider. In ten o 
fifteen minutes, the tallow covering the seeds be 
comes soft, and fhey ar^ tiheij^lfirhwn ittto 
stone mortar and gently heaten tpth a mallet t 
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detach it. The whole is then sifted ou a hot (p it, and de^yesjtwbrown eolour-frora the thin 
sieve, by.which the tallow is separated fromthe covering over tii^seeth,:«{bet#eert ; it and the tal- 
keruels, though containing ^tbe ,|m TT^ •# ■! low) which .,fc i p pj ffi i d' by timipoumlmy aiwl 
which eiwelojis the latter, ai4^resentii^i|rj|Hrty sifting. In(AMs. ate%it is .P.»|j|8|ipnt» rtriTrh 
appearance. Tj»e tallow in this statc bjiach)^ -^.ftpisteid sfcflwr, ftvmdir hridmp^ 

in a stwg^lm^.or laid oneach other, and thnjr.< - fells* scjrlin* 

held 'together..by^^^ ( hgp|M t .,i^.v49tl|^^^ der for Us reeeption. Wh«n th»ssttaw*cyhiider 
pressure in a rtnjpi Pjess from w)dfH.lt. r MM« cleai- (we may call it so) has been filleiLifcwcarried 
in a semifluid state, aud soon harxjena into cakes. away aud placed in the press, wirich ia a very 
The caudles ma<ie . from it; {becoine fpft4n hot rude and simple contrivance^.LntViivhich iilgS 
weather, and are sometimes poatcd. by dipping every thing ('hinese. answm the ipurpose 
them in colored wax.— Wiiliama'[Middle King- remarkably welL Thepresscousists of leu* 
ciom, fixil. 11, page 107. .The tallow, tree (Stil- gitndiual beams of- ooasidemble thickness, 
lingia’ sebifera) is abundant in the valleys of placed about a foot and a half, ortwofeet, 
Chusnn, i ai»t} large quantities of tallow and oil asunder, with a thick plank at tltc bottom, 
are V} .yeai4y MJ )f3ttraeted from its seeds: tallow forming a kij»d of trough, and the >• whole 
mills ore erected in several parts of the is bound toget her with iron. The taUew is press- 
island for this purpose. The Lauras Caniphora, ed out by means of wedges driven in very lightly 
or camphor tree, is also abundant, but no cam- with stone mallets, and passes through mt hole 
phor is extracted or exported from the island, in the bottom of the press into a tub, which is 
Fortune a Wandering^ page 67. At another place, sunk there to receive it. It is now freed from 
he says, for the following account of the Chinese all impurities, and is a semifluid of a beautiful 
method of extracting the tallow from the seeds white colour, Imt soon gets solid, and in cold 
of the Siillhigia Sebifera, I am indebted to Dr. weather is very brittle. The inside of the tul>3 
Hawes, ©fthe Ala liras army, who was some time which collect the tallow are sprinkled or dusted 
a resident in the island of Chusan The seeds over, with a fine red earth, well dried, which 
are picked at the commencement of the cold prevents the tallow from adhering , to their sides, 
weather, iu November and December, when all It is thus easily removed in a solid state from 
the leaves have fallen from the trees, this I saw at the tubs, and in this condition the cakes are ex- 
Sing-kong when out shootiug in the snh-hoo-valley posed for sale in the market. As the candles 
close by our quarters, thTotiigh the village. The made from this vegetable tallow have a tendency 
seeds arc in the first place taken to the building to get soft and to melt in hot weather, they are 
Wrote the process of making the tallow is cam- commonly dipped iu wax of various colours as 
ed on, and picked and separated from the stalks, red, green and yellow. Those which are intend- 
They are then put into a wooden cylinder, open ed for religious purposes are generally very 
at the top, hut with a perforated bottom. This large, and finely ornamented with golden chnrac- 
is placed over an iron vessel (about the same ters. The cake, or refuse, which remains after 
diameter or'rather larger than the wooden cyliu- the tallow has beth pressed out of it, is used 
der, aud about six or eight incites deep) contain- for fuel, or to manure the land, and so is 
iug water, by which means the seeds are well the refuse from the other part of the seeds from 
steamed, for bite purpose of softening the tallow which oil is extracted.— Fortune. 
and causing it more readily to separate. The (7892) ST1PA, a genus of Grasses belonging 
furnace I saw hail four or five iron vessels in n to the tribe Slipacea. It has stalked florete,.the; 
row, was about these feet high, four or five feet palem coriaceous, the inner entire. &. 'pettnd^ 
broad and eight or ten feet long. The fire was the only British species, has a very long twisted 
placed at one end apd fed with the husk of the feathery awn, with a glabrous base. Itikavery 
rice, dry g{psi, ;t i|nd such like cheap materials beautiful plant, and is common in English gaK^ 
which makpja gwot flame, nnd the flue was of dens. Found on rocks in Long Seadale hfearKeri- 
coursc carried dirpotly under the whole of the dal.— Eng. Cyc. This beautiful species ofgras* is 
iron vessels, the seeds have steamed grown chiefly in gardens for the sake of the beauti- 

ten minntea c^ f ^mter of an hour, they are fully feathered heads .—Riddell • 

thrown into a buge stone mortar nnd are gently (7898) SllZOLQfijUM, a getHM^ftants- 
beaten by twq ,1®^ with stone mallets for the which was so nam^Mj^ersoim,. ^am **}to 
purpose uf dctecibiwg |he tallpw from the other prick, and Ao Ms, l^a.-’poda 

parte of the are .then . thrown of the several spec&fj|pa| «lwrea , tri jy ufkl 

upon a sieve J|B» and sifted, by hairs. The species have h«en iwowalip* 

which.fkroide^w.or nearly ly to Pacigrkux* [Doticy6s) dhd to Mncuha ; 
so, althongh -the _ process of the kdjter of 1 ijUBtf: forms a 

of steaming &c. a 4pecpd that nothing day sub genus. The pwnoipakspecies are mentioned 
be lost. Tii» oll^';i^^|p^m t see^<%.,gro(ind mider Cowiioh mad ^MvcDNA. Coaatehisno 
and.pressed for oil. •' Tte ^1!#^ n%tr resembles doubt a comiptiou ioftlie* Himlustanec name 
coarse linseed meal, but with more finite spots Kiwach, which is the Mueuna pmrita of Hooker, 
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indigenous invairieu* parts of Iudia|!but* usually 
eoufo&nded with .M,}- prurient ^» native of the 
Welt Imiw -laiaods. llrn iwlraii Jitf. -pftt* 
riHa u is' ^ ■mqm^ 

iti more o^Jtui^Jte^elaj tfee 
more truly-rhomboidaij its flowers more eon* 
stanfety; irt Uireet, 1 and : 4»y its legumes being 
much broader, oompressed, and free from any 
nusedline on ihcbackof the valve, whilst iu the 
AittmcaddL prurieus the pods are narrower, 
terete, aud keeled? on the valves. Another valu- 
able but little kuown species is M. utility the 
Bom iNoire of the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and thought to be a native of Arabia. 
It isuniversally employed in the above islands 
for enriching the soil for the cultivation of sugar. 
The thick ooveringof herbage with which the soil 
Weooutescovered, must he useful in preventing 
the soil' from becoming parched, while the 
whole or op, being afterwards ploughed in, is 
found to be eminently useful in enriching the 
sail.; The seed has beeu introduced into India 
and is ^spreading over the country.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7894) STIZOLOBIUM ALT1SSIMUM.— 
Assam Bean. 

Kalee Seem. Duk. 

This bean is grown like most others, and may 
be first sown at the comiriencemeut of the 
rains and continued during the cold season.— 
Riddell. 

(7895) STOMAPODA. M. Milne-Edwards 
comprises in the order Stomapoda all the Podo- 
phthalmous Crustacea which are deprived of 
thoracic branchiae lodged in internl cavities. This 
division is entirely composed of Swimming Crus¬ 
taceans, whose body is elongated, aud whose 
genital form often approaches ^closely to that of 
the Macrourous Decapods ; but in those animals 
the concentration of the rings of the head aud 
thorax is carried less far. 

(789fi) Lucifer Typus .—This species differs 
from the only other, Reynaudii, (which was found 
iu the Indian Ocean by M. Beynaud) in the 
form of the median piece of the caudal An, which 
isUamellar, and without any notch below, in the 
more considerable length of the middle blades, 
and in the apparent absence of a separation be¬ 
tween the. carapace and oculiferous prolongation. 

(7fM7)r£fuilla. (Rondeletius). 

(7898) Squilla Maculata. Length from 10 
to 12 inches. It inhabits the Asiatic seas. 


(7899) “ Squilla Stilifera. Length about 
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(7991) 0wodactyiu* Wiragm. Lengtfcidmufr 
3i inches; » The speoies are . found ripijSB 
the seas of warm climates lithe Mediterranentt, 
American coasts, Seychelles Islands, near Trra- 
comalsei and Tongataboa.7' 
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STONE. 

(7902) Chnodactylns Scyllarus. Length about 
4 i inches. It is foiliid inr the Indian Seas and 
on the coasts of Mauritius. 

^ (7908) STONfiiv Working in polish¬ 

ing the hardest simaUes, dftgrijlttm ;;its surface 
With imperishable records, ami S^!pri| ‘ i “ i ‘ 

various forms, evenex«»vati6g?|^«u 
out of the solid rock.areairdepdi ( 
ture and engraving to which "the Hindoos have 
paid attention from the earliest times; and their 
buildings are conspicuous for a quality for width 
those of Egypt have often lxscn admired, that is, 
the exquisite polish and glass like nppearimce of 
some of the hardest granite &c. Kennedy hits 
fortunately .given us an account of tlii^prOCess by 
which they effect this. " Thetools.’ r he says, 
“ which the Hindoos use are a small steel chisel 
and an iron mallet. The chisel, in length, is not 
more than about twice the breadth of the hand 
of the Hindoo workman ; which, as is well 
known, is very small; and it tapers to a round 
point like a drawing-pencil. The mallet., hist) in 
iron, a little larger than the chisel, hut not 
weighiug more than a few pounds. It lias a 
head fixed on at right angles to the handle, with 
only one striking face, which is formed idle a 
tolerably deep hollow and lined with lead. Willi 
such simple instruments they formed, fashioned, 
and scooped the granite rock which forms the 
stupendous fortress of Dowlatabnd, and excavat¬ 
ed the wonderful caverns of Ellora ; for it seems 
by no means probable that the Hindoo Stone'r 
cutters ever worked with any other tools.” Dr. 
Kennedy adds, “ The traces of the pointed chisel 
are still visible on the rocks of Dowlatabnd, ns 
they are also on some of the great works of Egypt. 
The stone having been brought to a smooth sur¬ 
face, it is next dressed with water in the usual 
way, and is then polished in the following man¬ 
ner. A block of granite, of considerable size, is 
rudely fashioned into the shape of the end of a 
large pestle. The lower face of this is hallowed 
out into a cavity, and this is filled with a mass 
composed of pounded corundum-stone, ; mixed 
with melted bees-wnx. This block is moved by 
means of two sticks, or pieces of bamboo, placed 
on each side of its neck, and bound together by 
cords, twisted and tightened Wy sticks. The 
weight of the whole is such as two workmen can 
easily manage. They scat themselves upon, or 
close to, the stone they are to polish, and by mov¬ 
ing the block backwards and forwards between 
them, the polish is given by tire friction of the 
mass of wax (and lac P) and corundum /*—Royle 
Nearly the same materials, and with a still 
greater degree of success arc employed in 
polishing Birch delicate articles as beads and 
bracelets ; elegantly shaped Clips, or the 
r&tKttik of cannon. Of "the ■ i? processes mi: 

plbyedAn very interestjh»gr which is 

published in the *IMttiMafahim f Catalogue,” is 
given by Mr. Suramer^f*Oam&Uy. The stones 
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are first fixed on a steel spike, «ud therc^ rough; orient part of-the fruit. f . The species are fatten*, 
ly rounded with nu iron hammer, and then jro- trial plants, throwing, oyt runners; the leaves are 
fished with n composition of lac and comndpm trifoliate, each leafletbeing coareelyToothed; the* 
variously applied. The hole* :4ra , jborcd s receptacle on wbieh is sente<l ^he earpel?, aud 

steel drill/tippedwith a* small ^iaip^d^p*ps which, is called the fruit; is roondv atwif ffWimeS’ 
and saucers attd similar hollow articles, are a variety of colours from n scaresly pHtaSptable 
wrought, according!-'■ to $he requiredcxternal pink to a darks red* SnyAWil this ge- 

slmpe on the steel spike, and a . rough polish tins have been described. Liimakis gnve ordy 
given on the rough poiisUjug stones. Theca- two; but Wildenown'dinitted eight^aod D<Sw. 
vitv is fiirinetl % the diahioiid-tipped drill to the in ‘ Miller’s Dictionary,’ enumerates ^ouiteein 
depth of one-l'purth of an inch all oyer tlie space, Duchesne, who Is* followed by many French bo- 
nutil it exhibits an honey-combcd appearance; tanists, makes only two species, and brakes 
t lie prominent places round* the holes are then the species of other writers vaj-ietifes of 
chipped away; and this ’process is repeated until these. All of them nre natives of tr-mpe- 
the depth and form desired are obtained. They rate or cold climates; and are found in Kti- 
nrc then polished upon prepared moulds of con- rope, America, and the mountains of Asia.— Eng ., 
vex forms, aiid of the same composition as the Cyc. Mr. Mason raised very fine strawberries in 
polishing-plates which are attached to the turn- his garden at Tavov, but the plauts required 
ing-wlieel. — Hoyle, Arts S,'c. of ludin, paye 51 'i considerable care.— Mason. The yellow flowered 
and 515. Indian Strawberry in the Terai ascends 7500 on 

17904) STORAX. ! (lie mountains .—Hooker 1Jini. Jour., p. 39 5. • 


Usferuck, Sain jet, Meali, j Storax, Fa. 

Arab. StryaxbroMii, 

Htnruce, It, Gnu. 

Sty rax, L\t. Azumbar. Si*. 

'I'iie produce of a tree (Styrax officinale), 
growing in the South of Europe and the Levant. 
Jt is usually met with in tears, which is pure'; 
and in lumps or red storax , which is mixed 
with saw dust and otlu-r impurities. Siorax has 
a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, sub-acidulous, 
slightly pungent, and aromatic taste ; it is of a 
reddish brown colour, and brittle. (McCulloch.) 
— Faulkner. 

(7905) STORAX LIQUID, Sim, situs ; Rose 
Maij.ows. 

Sillnrus, MiatMubni I Sillarus Meih-Seela, 

Meih-Katar, Arab. j Guz, Hind. Pers. 

Liquid storax is usually more or less opaque, 
of the consistence of bird-lime, grayish colour, 
warm balsamic taste, and peculiar vanilla-like 
odour, if pure. Small quantit.es are imported 
annually into Bombay from Suez and the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf in skins ; it. is re-export ed to England 
and China under the designations of Rose Mal¬ 
lows (Rosa mallos) and Sillarus, in barrels of 
about four imperial gallons capacity each.-Mw/M-- 
ner. See AmbaW/Liquiu, also Ljujuidambar. 

(7906) STRAWBERRY, the English name 
of the fruit and plant of the Fray aria, a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order liosacex. 
The fruit of the Fragaria is one of the most deli¬ 
cious of England’s summer fruits. The name Fra¬ 
garia is derived lN«li the Latin Fragnm -. and the 
English name froimihe practice in that country 
of cultivating the plant etraw surrounding 
it. The genus in Its family 

by possessing a concave tube,‘^e 

limb of which isT0%tnb&l, Ihid tjjie outer 5 seg¬ 
ments accessory ; 5 petiils ; carpels 

indefinite, the latter placed upon a fleshy and 
succuleut receptacle, forming th** juicy and suc- 


(7907) Fargaria Chiieusis, Chili Srawber- 
; rv, is a native o'f South America! both in 
, Chili and Peru. 

(7908) Fragaria Collina, the Hill Sraw- 
berrv, has the sepals erect after flowering, and 
the hairs on the peduncles and calyx erect. This 
species is a native of Switzerland and Germany, 
and is characterised by its. producing green imit. 

The varieties of strawberries which are called 
Green nre the produce of this species. Jn flavour 
and size they arc only a second-rate strawberry. 

(7909) Fragaria elatior, the Hautbois Straw¬ 
berry, lias the sepals reflexed on the peduncle, 
the hairs of the peduncles and petioles extending 
horizontally. It is a native of North America, 
and is occasionally found in groves in the south 
of England. The shape, size, and colour of the 
fruit of the Hautbois arc subject to great, varic-* 
ties, according to its mode of cultivation. It, is 
the parent of a great number of sorts known in 
gardens, most of which, when properly managed,, 
produce fruits of a first-rate kind. .. ■. 

(7910) Fragaria grattdiflora, laige^mMK'X' 
Strawberry, is a native of Surinam, and Jmstipiy 
nished English gardens with the sorts called Fluff; , 
strawberries- , j - '; 

(7911) Fragaria Majaufea, the Majaufe of the.; 
Frencli. 

(7912) Fragaria vesca. Wood or Alpine-, 
Strawberry, lias plicate leaves, pilose beneath; 
the sepals reflexed auyl J^e I m^ cs on tltp peduncle 
pressed down. It isj|^p4'Iw L w. woods and 
on hill-sides throughout,‘* Eu*®fe, and k abunv 
divnt in^yeat Britain, Duelinsne describes qqjjlit, 
vamflqPRH this species, mostly etm)Cft§^ri8ed by 
the different of the fruit or pe^y receptacle. 
Many of varieties 

which are kno^ih grtrile& Tbe JE,». semper- 
florens pro<luce^jtlie \Vliife, the, t Ameri- 

can, and Danish Alpine strawberries, g|L qf 
which are of a fine flavour, ami greatly yatued. 
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F. ». minor produces the Red Wood-Strawberry, 
or Frasier d’Angleterre, and the White Wood- 
Strawberry, both very fine kinds. To the F.v. 
eftagellia belongs the Red and White Alpine 
Buah-Strawberfyv But these do not produee so 
good t'reR *s the last. 

(7913) ‘Ffagat'ia Virginian*., the Virginian 
Strawberry. — Eng. Oyd. 

Dr. Riddell gives the following instructions on 
the cultivation'ftf strawberries in the Dekhan :— 

General Qbee/vatiout.-—-“ The Strawberry 
multiplies itself from runners and suckers ; 
the Old plant, after it has ceased bearing, 
throwing them out. As soon as the rains have 
set in, these runners tuny be removed into 
a nursery bed, for their being more easily looked 
after, and should have the space of nine or ten 
incites allowed between them; they will throw 
out other runners, the whole of which may be 
separated and transplanted at the proper season. 
They thrive best in a light soil with good oid 
stable and vegetable manure at first, and as soon 
as they show a disposition to flower, may have 
old goats'or sheep's manure added around each 
plant, a couple of a double hamlsfill being suf¬ 
ficient. In no part of the Deccan, should the 
plants be put out for fruiting before the close of 
the rains, the latter part of September being 
quite early enough. Suckers which I'planted for 
experiment at the commencement of August, 
grew to a good sine, and did nothing for ten or 
twelve weeks but throw out suckers, which were 
continually removed, and after all fruited badly : 
the finest and most prolific crop were got from 
suckers put out in the beginning of October. 
Some strawberries were gathered in November 
from the plants put out in August, but they were 
so few as in no way to induce me to try the ex¬ 
periment again. Varieties can only be procured 
from seed; and to procure the seed, select the 
finest ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and 
dry it. When the rains commence, soak the seed 
^yyater, reject all that float, the remainder sow 
Spskets in a light loam, when they will be fit. 
WSptaove in about six weeks, and should be put 
irOther baskets four or five inches apart, and 
taken care of until ready to bo transplanted into 
beds, where they are to remain. As these plants 
throw out suckers very fast, they must be con¬ 
stantly looked after, and removed unless you 
have a scarcity of plants. They will commence 
bearing in six months from the* time of sowing 
the seed. You may, as soon as the rains have 
ceased, put your suckers that have rooted into 
equate beds, each not less than one foot apart, 
five in a row: this will give you twenty-five in 
each bed—ks many as can be easily looked after 
and gathered Without trampling on the bed and 
thereby injuring the plants. t When the earth is 
of a.clayey consistence, I have seen the straw¬ 
berry cultivated on ridges. Some think this is 
a good plan, but I prefer the beds: however, it 


euu be easily tried. It is sometimes necessary, 
in consequence of flooding the beds, to put tiles 
under the fruit to keep ijt, clean, but it also 
attracts the notice of tht^birdst if straw or grass 
lie used, tlieu the chauces'aria /^hd^^hitc ants 
destroy your plants. Tills it is Inht j^ahes some 
persons prefer the ridge system* of growing, as 
they say the fruit is clearer in consequence : all I 
know is, that fine fruit may be grown either way; 
and if on ridges, tiie same distauce must be 
allowed between the plauts as in beds—and 
even in the latter the plants may be put on rail¬ 
ed cones of earth. The common vegetable 
manure is all that is required at first until near 
flowering, when a handful or two of goat’s or 
sheep’s dung should be put round the plant, 
opening the earth and scraping it together. 
Water during the evening and very early in the 
morning.”— Riddell. 

(7914) STREPTOCARPUS. Bignoniace*.. 
This is a handsome plant from the Cape of 
Good Hope, produces abundance of pale, purple 
flowers, it requires a good garden soil, and is in¬ 
creased by seed.— Knq. Cyc. 

(7915) STltlGlD.E. The Owls. This family 
of Birds, includes the Nocturnal Birds of Prey. 
The following table gives Mr. Swaiuson’s arrange¬ 
ment for the entire family. 

Genera. 


1. Typical Group.—Ears large, 

operculated, no egrets,. Strix. 

2. Subtypical.—Ears smaller, no 

operculum, egrets,. Asia. 

Ears small, no egrets or oper¬ 
culum, disc imperfect. 

3. Aberrant.—Head small, claws 

feathered, tail short. Nyctea. 

Head large, claws naked, tail 

moderate. Nyctipetes. 

Head small, claws feathered, 

tail wedged... Sarnia. 


w - , 

Mr. G. R. Gray makes the Accipitrea Nocturni 
the second sub-order of his first order Accipitrea. 
Ilis third family, the first of that suborder, is 
formed of the Strigida, which are thus subdivid¬ 
ed by him:— 

Sub-Family 1.— Sttrfiinx, 

Genera.— Sarnia, Dum. ( Syrnia, Steph., Strix, 
Gm.); Accaba, Wag]. ( Surnia, Cuv., Strix, 
Shaw); Nyctea, Steph. ( Noctua , Cuv., Nyctia, 
Sw.); Athene , Boie (Nyctipetes, Sw., Strix, 
Daud.); Htthua, Hodgs. , * 

Sub-Family 2.— Bubonina. 

Genera.— Scops, Sav., (Scops Say., Aaio , 
Briss., Otua, Less., Strix , Linn.); Lophoatrix , 
Less., Ketupu, Less. ( Cultrunguia , Hodgs., 
Strix, Gm.,); Bubo, Sibb. (Felicepa, Barr., 
Aatb, Antiq,, Vlula, Bonap Meliaptex, Sw., 
Ascalaphua J. Geoff., Strix, Linn.)i 
Sub Family 3.— Vlulinee. 

Genera.— Syrnium, Sav., ( Scotioptex , Sw., 
Vlula, Briss., Strix , Linn.,) ; Otus, Day {Aaio, 
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Briss., Brachyolus , Gould, Stria, Linn.; Urrm, 
Hodgs. ; Nyctalops, Wagl. ; Ulula, Guv.... (Stria 
Gm.) ; <? laucidium, Boie ( Siix, Litm., Noctua, 
Cuv., Athene, Boie); Nyctale, Brehm. (Scotopki- 
Ins, Sw., Nudipedes aivTPtUipedes, Less., Stria, 
Beclist,, Athene, Boie); Ninox, Hodgson. 

Sub-Family 4.— Strigma. 

Genera. — Stria, Linn. ; Pholidus, J. Geoff. 
(Stria, Horsf,) ; Bulaca, Hodgson. 

The geographical distribution of this family is 
very wide; extending as high as the Polar Sea, 
where Stryx Nyctea is recorded by Sabine as 
having been seen on the islands in the summer 
months, and by Sir James Boss as having been 
observed about Victoria Harbour throughout 
the winter, where several pairs had bred in the 
preceding autumn; and as low at least as Port 
Famine in the Straits of Magellan. Stria rufipes 
and 8. nana, &e., King). Species are found in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and in Australia. 
They feed ou birds and quadrupeds, and even 
fish (in the case of Stria nyctea and S. Jlammea), 
according to the size of the species. Hares, 
partridges, grouse, and even the turkey, me 
attacked by the larger horned owls of Europe 
and America; while mice, shrews, small birds, 
snakes, and crabs suffice from the inferior strength 
of the smaller Strigidce. Mr. Yarrell states 
that the Short-Eared Owl (Stria brachyotns) is 
the only bird of prey in which he ever found the 
remains of a bat. 

(7916) StriaJlammea, the common White or 
Barn-Owl, is the Effraie, Frcsaie, and Petit Cha- 
thuant Plombe of the French; Barbagianni, Alloco 
Commune e Bianco of the Italians; Schleier- 
kauz, Perlschlicrkautz, and Perl-Eulc of the 
Germans; l)e Kerkuil of the Netherlands ; Barn- 
Owl, White Owl, Church Owl, Gillihowlet, 
llowlet, Madge-Howlet, Madge-Owl, llissing- 
Owl, and Screech-Owl of the English; and 
Dylluan Wen of the Welsh. The upper parts 
are bright yellowish, varied with gray and brown 
zig-zag lines, and sprinkled with a multitude of 
small whitish dots; face and throat white; low¬ 
er parts in some individuals rusty-white, sprin¬ 
kled with small brown dots ; in others bright 
white, marked with small brownish points; in 
others again without the slightest appearance of 
spots; feet and toes covered with a very short 
down, mono Scanty on the toes: iris yellow. 
Length about 18 inches. In the female all the 
tints are brighter, and more developed. The 
young arecoveTed #Hh a thick white down, and 
remain long in the nest. Mr Blyth states that 
the first set of feathers grows very slowly, and is 
not moulted tilt the second autumn. 

Varieties.—Whiti#h, or entirely white. 

This bird is common in England and Ireland, 
less common in Scotland. Net common in the 
Orkneys, but present in some of the islands. 
Found in Denmark, but said not to inhabit Swe¬ 
den or Nbrway ; generally spread over temper- 
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ate Europe : found in Madeira; common ill Lor¬ 
raine ; extending in Africa from the north to 
the. Cape of Good Hope ; met with in India, 
Japan, and Australia. 

(7917) StriaSadia, Horsf., Wowo-wiwi, or Ko- 
longwiwi of the Javanese, is an Asiatic species. Dr. 
Horsfield states that this species, whose head is 
proportionally large, has a'general resemblance to 
S. Jlammea in the distribution of its colours and 
external marks. The upper parts are, he ob¬ 
serves, generally dark, and the lower of a .paler 
hue. The neck is surrounded by a loose orna¬ 
mental collar ; the plumes encircling the eyes are 
rigid, and disposed with perfect regularity, and 
the legs are entirely covered. A resemblance 
also exists, he adds, in the lustre of their cover¬ 
ing. It is a native of Java, in the closest for¬ 
ests of the district of Pugar, and the ranges of 
low hills south of the capital of Surakarta. 
(Horsfield.) The habits of this species are noc¬ 
turnal. Dr. llorsfield speaking of S. Javanica 
(which, he says, his specimens show to be merely 
a variety of S . Jlammea), remarks, that it is the 
only species of this division .which is occasionally 
found near villages and dwellings. The same 
author states that eight species of owl from Java 
have been arranged in the museum at the India 
House ; three eared-owls, and five smooth-headed. 
— Eng. Gy?.. 

(7918) STIIOMBHME, a family of Marine 
Gasteropoilous Mollusca, belonging to the Alata 
of Lamarck and the Augyostomata of De Blaiu- 
ville. In this article the Stromhida will be con¬ 
fined to the genera and sub-genera Strombus, 
Pteroceras and Roslellaria. 

(7919) Strombus. There are about 60 recent 
species of Strombus described. Fiye fossil forms 
have been described from the Chalk and three 
from the Miocene beds of the Tertiary. 

The species are extremely numerous, and 
many of them are gigantic in size, the well- 
known S. yigas of the West Indies for example. 
Like some others of the Turbinated Testaccans, 
the animals of the genus Strombus occasionally 
produce pearls. Mr. Wood, in his Zoography 
relates that lie saw a pink pearl which was taken 
from the body of the animal of S. gigas, 
which is fished for the table' off the island of 
Barbadoes. The pearl was discovered by chance 
while the men were employed in cleaning the 
fish. Its weight was 24 grains, but it would 
have been more valuable if it had been round. 
The same author states'*that only four of these 
pearls had been discovered in the vast number 
of shell-flesh that are annually brought to 
market in that part of the world,' though he 
has reason to believe that this is in "some mea¬ 
sure owing to the carelessness df' the negroes, 
who clean their fish without consideration, and 
have probablyin their hurry returned many a 
pearl to its native element with the refuted! the 
animal. This pearl was exactly of the same 
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colour as the interior coat ef the shell, ami like 
it in every respect except in 1 figure. Immense 
quantities of-' this shell are imported into 
liugland from the Bahamas 5 300,0tj0 were im¬ 
ported into Liverpool alone in the year 1850. 
They are used in malting cameos, and hi the 
manufacture of porcelain. The species me found 
in the seas’Of warm climates ; many from those 
of India, and some from those under and near 
the equator. They are carnivorous. Species have 
been found at depths varying from the surface 
to 13 fathoms. 

(7020) Strombus latissimut has the shell tur¬ 
binated, ventricose, smooth on the back, some¬ 
what wrinkled on the wing, brown-orange spotted 
with white ; the spire short and nodulous; the 
external lip very broad, rounded above, projecting 
beyond the Spire ; the anterior margin sharp, but 
the side of it very thick; the aperture smooth and 
white, tinged with rose colour. It is found in 
the East Indian seas.— Eng. Cgc. 

(7921 ) Pteroceras. —Shell with the wing digi¬ 
tated, and furnished forwards with an elongated 
canal. There are 10 recent species, inhabitants 
of the Indian seas, and 100 fossil species, found 
from the Lias beds up to the Chalk. 

(7922) Pteroceras scorpius. Shell ovate ob¬ 
long, gibbous, tuberculate, transversely rugose 
and knotty, 7 -fingered, white spotted with 
rufons ; the fingers rather slender, and knotted 
at intervals throughout their length ; the ante¬ 
rior -ones and the tail the longest, and curved ; 
aperture violaceous red wrinkled with white. It 
is a native of the East Indian seas.— Eng. Ggc. 

(7923) Rostellaria. —Animal imperfectly 
known, but bearing n considerable resemblance 
to that of Murex, according to Cuvier. The spe¬ 
cies are found in the Asiatic seas, if we except 
Rostellaria Pea Pelecani and R. Pes Gurbonis 
(genus Aporrhais ), which are found in the Medi¬ 
terranean and other European seas. A very fine 
specimen of Rostellaria rectiroslris was brought 
up in the mud lying on the fluke of an India- 
mnn’s anchor, in the Straits of Macassar. They 
are carnivorous. There are 7 recent species, and 
70- fossil species. The latter range from the 
Neoconrian beds to the Chalk. 

(7924) Rostellaria curvirostris ( St row bus 
fastis, Linn.) the ‘ spindle of collectors, is by far 
the most common of the Asiatic species.— Eng. 
Oyc. 

(7025) STROPHA NTHUS. There is a shrub 
about Amherst that bears a flower resembling the 
neriuth, but with very long linear Aliments to the 
end of each segment of the corolla. It is a spe- 
ciesof Strophanthus anti well deserving of culti¬ 
vation.-r-AfasoM, 

(792*) «TItUTHION IBM, a natural family 
of Tettttsfcial Birds, in which the locomotive 
energy is-thrown into the' lower extremities, the 


wings being in no case adequate to raising the 
body into the air, and in the majority of instances 
merely rudimentary; In this respect the genera 
which compose it are $he very reverse of the 
Humming-Birds, Swallows, Albatrosses, Tropic- 
Birds, and Man-of-Wnr-Bird; for in the latter 
the moving-power resides inthehighly-developed 
wings, whilst the feet, especially in the Man-of- 
War-Bird, m e feeble. The Struthionida consist of 
the Ostrich, American Ostrich ( Rhea ), Casso¬ 
wary, Australian Cassowary, or Emil, and 
that extraordinary bird the Kivi-Kivi, or 
Apteryx, of New Zealand. The afiatomy of 
these animals is referred to in great detail 
by Professor Owen in his paper on the ' Ana¬ 
tomy of the Apteryx,’ in the Transactions of 
the Zoological Society, London. The most re¬ 
markable modifications of the skull in this family 
occur in the Asiatic Cassowary and the Apteryx. 
In the former the bony crest which is so highly 
developed in the adult, is hardly perceptible in 
the young bird, but increases witli age, as in 
the Hornbill and the Guinea lien [Pavonidm] 
—English Ggclopailia , page 932. 

Air. G. It. Gray makes the Struthionida the 
first family of the order Oursores, Terum., the 
sixth order in Mr. Gray’s arrangement, and 
includes uuder it the following sub-family and 
genera:— 

Sub-Family I. Slruthionidce. 

Genera :— Struthio , Linn.; Casnarius, Briss.; 
Dromains, Vieill. ; and Rhea, Briss. 

Sub-Family 2. Apterygina . 

Genus :— Apteryx, Shaw. 

Sub-Family 3. JDidina (?). 

Genus :— Didns, Linn. 

Sub-Family 4. Otina. 

Genera :— Ctis, Linn ; Tetrax Leach ; Sypf/eo- 
tipcs, Less.; Ghlamydotis, Less.; and Eupodotis y 
Less. 

The Struthionida are placed in Mr. Gray’s 
arrangement between the Tinamidce, the last fa¬ 
mily of his Rasores, and the Charadriada the 
first family of Iris Gvallaiorea . 

Amongst the Mammalia the Marsupiata make 
the nearest approximation to the Ovipara ; and 
amongst the birds the Struthionida approach the 
Mammals and the Reptiles. 

This approximation of Struthious Birds to the 
Mammalia especially cannot fail to. strike the 
physiologist. In the first and typical genus, 
Struthio , it is strongly manifested. 

(7927) Struthio, Linn. The Ostrich. Joneh, 
Jaanah and Rinonim of Scripture; 

Neamab, also Thar ood- Struthio oamclhs, LA.T. 

jemmel, Ahab. Struzzo.ajso Struzxulo.lx. 

Strutho camelos, Geb. Str&uaae, Gusli. 

Autrucbe, Fr. J Shutr-mUrgh, Pjer. 

Bill moderate, obtuse, straight* depressed at 
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the point, which is rounded and unguiculate; 
mandibles equal and flexible; nasnlfbssai 
longitudinal, prolonged half way down the 
bill, open. Feet veiy robust ; tbes" two 
only, stout and strong, directed forwards, 
and connected at theitr base by a strong mem¬ 
brane, the internal toe considerably larger 
than the external, and furnished with a thick 
and hoof-like claw, external toe clawless. 
Wings useless for flight, furnished with long soft 
undulating plumes, and armed with two spurs, 
or rather two ptumeless shafts, not unlike a 
porcupine’s quill. Head and upper half of the 
neck scantily covered with a thin down, through 
which the colour of the skin is visible. There 
is but one species, tbe S. Cumelus. , 

It would be a needless occupation of space to 
give a minute description of a bird which is so 
well known in these days of zoological societies 
and menageries. The Ostrich is generally under¬ 
stood to be the bird designated by the terms 
Joneh, or Jaanali, and Kinonim in the Scriptures 
(Levit., xi. 19 ; Dent., xiv. 15 ; Job, xxx. 29 ; 
Isai., xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 13 ; xliii. 20 ; Jer., 1. 
39 ; Lament., iv. 3; Mic., i 8; Job, xxxix. 13) 
In many of these passages, Jer., 1. 39, and Jsai., 
for instance, our version rends * Owls,’and in 
Levit. does not mention the Ostrich, but the 
general opinion seems to be in favour of the 
Ostrich being intended. It is the Neamali of 
the Arabs, Thar Kdjammel (Camel-Bird) of the 
Orientals, XrpovOoicd/xriKot of the Greeks, Strnthio- 
camelns of Pliny and the ltomans, Struzzo and 
Struzzolo of the Italians, Strauss of the Ger- j 
mans, Autruche of the French. 

The approximation in the digestive organs of 
the Ostrich to the structure of some of the 
parts in the Ruminantia, especially in the addi¬ 
tional ventricle of the bird, is still further 
strengthened by the bisnlcous foot, which may 
not be inaptly compared to that of the camci, 
and probably led in no small degree to its ap¬ 
pellation of Camel-Bird, to which, moreover, its 
height, lengthened neck, lmbit of frequenting the 
desert, and patience under thirst may have con¬ 
tributed. , The fopd of the ostrich consists of 
vegetable substances only, but seeds and grain 
appear to be preferred, and it is consequently a 
mo»t unwelcome neighbour to the cultivator of 
the soil, on whose orops the bird commits great 
devastation- , Its, iron-eating propensities have 
long been celebrated, and indeed it picks up and 
swallows any mineral substance, metallic or not, 
with indumiininkj^tg voracity. Nor is this pro¬ 
pensity confined #Kthe devouring of minerals; 
for leatimr, hair, ooftjhlge, and wood do not seem 
to con;e amiss. In the stomach of one of these 
birds 'Valismeri found n farajroof grass, nuts, 
cords, stones, glass, brass, iron, tin, copper, 
lead, wood, and among the stones one weighing 
more than a pound. JVrrault look from an os¬ 
trich’s stomach 70 roubles, the greater part of 
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which were worn down three-fourths of their 
substance by collision against each other or the 
pebbles found with them : those which were 
bent were worn and polished on the convex 
side, while they remained entire on the concave 
surface. These copper pieces bird tinged: every¬ 
thing in the stomach with gfeen. » This eager¬ 
ness for picking up everything; whether or:not 
it can be assimilated or can assist in the grind¬ 
ing down of the food by the action of the sto¬ 
mach, to which no doubt the polishrng and wast¬ 
ing of the pieces of money mentioned by Per- 
rault were due, is often fatal to the Ostrich. Too 
great a quantity of copper or iron thus taken 
into the stomach has caused the death of the 
bird. Valisnieri saw one killed by swallowing n 
quantity of quick-limc; and one kept ill the 
gardens of the Zoolog'cal Society of London 
was first deformed and afterward* died from 
swallowing part of a parasol. Some of the he¬ 
terogeneous contents found in the stomachs of 
these birds arc preserved in the Museum of the 
Koval College of Surgeons. Their speed is great. 
The swiftest greyhound cannot overtake them ; 
and even the Arab am? his horse are obliged 
to have recourse to cunning as well as speed to 
close tlie chase, by throwing a stick dexterously 
between its legs, or otherwise to disable it. In 
its flight it spurns the pebble* behind it like shot 
against the pursuer. Nor is this its only mode 
of annoyance. Dr. Shaw, who gives a pretty 
account of the airs which the Ostrich plays off 
in a domesticated state fanning itself with its 
expanded wings, and seeming to admire its own 
shadow, states, that though tame and tractable 
to those familiar with them, these birds were 
often very fierce to strangers, especially those of 
the poorer sort, whom they would try to run 
down and attack with their feet. They are 
capable of striking with great force, and the 
same author gives a melancholy account of a 
person whose belly was ripped up by a stroke 
from the pointed and angular claw. The Eu¬ 
ropean sportsman, after riding so that the bird 
shall pass within shot, dismounts and brings it 
down with the rifle. The strength of the Ostrich 
is great, Adanson mentions the rapidity with 
which a large tame one ran, first under the 
weight of two little blacks, and afterwards under 
two full-grown negroes, while a smaller bird 
carried with equal facility one fajl-grownnegro, 
The general opinion is that the Ostrich is not 
polygamous. The number of eggs dbea not 
seem to be correctly ascertained. From 80 to 
30, and 88 with 13 others scattered uround the 
intftrfffleial nest-^tnerte pit in ;the sand/which is 
tln^h up so ** ilfpjrra an elevated edge 'round 
St/about three fecfpMNaiae er—have been found 
together. Some have made the number 80 ; 
others redttoe it to 10. This is the number that 
Le Vaillant would assign to a single female, al¬ 
though lie disturbed one from the nest containing 
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the S8 eggs surrounded by the 13 others. This 
nest he watched, and saw during the day the four 
females successively sit upon them ;. and towards 
the ciose of tire evening a male took ids turn of 
incubation. This then was probably a common 
nest ill which .several females bad laid their eggs. 
The passagein Job(xxxix. .14) will occur to 
every one, and there is no doubt that within the 
torrid none the heat of the sun’s rays renders the 
incubation of tiie female unnecessary, excepting 
perhaps at night; but inooler latitudes site per¬ 
forms the maternal office with assiduity, and even 
in the warmer climates, where an officious deter¬ 
mination to sit would in nil probability endanger 
vitality,of the eggs, she watches over them ; and 
indeed the hunters have learned from Iter actions, 
and doubling back in her flight to one particular 
spot, where to seek for the nest. If, ns lias been 
asserted, the outlaying eggs are intended to serve 
for the nourishment of the young, it is a proof of 
provident care for her offspring on the part of 
the mother. 

The flesh of the Ostrich when young is good 
and palatable, and tlie eggs are considered a great 
delicacy. Both Europeans and natives agree in 
this Last opinion. The Hottentot, who abstracts 
the egg from the nest, with a long stick, that the 
hen may not take alarm at the human touch, 
and not abandon the nest, but go on laying, as 
the common lien will do to a great extent when 
her nest is robbed, buries them in hot-ashes. 
They are said to be excellent when eaten with a 
sufficient quantity of butter. The brains of hun¬ 
dreds of these birds not unfrequently made a 
dish at the insane Roman suppers; and Finnus 
is said to have eaten a whole ostrich at a meal. 
The flesh of the bird was prohibited by the Mo- 
saical law as unclean, and the Arabs regard it in 
the same light; hut many of the barbarous tribes 
in the interior of Africa feed on it without scru¬ 
ple. The well known plumes form a material ar¬ 
ticle of .commerce for the head-dress of European 
ladies, &c. There is in the noble and admirably 
arranged zoological gallery of the British Muse¬ 
um a fine aud well-preserved series of young 
ostriches. Not the slightest trace of a nail is 
observable on the external toe of any of them, 
any more than on that of the adult bird. The 
usual (height of the ostrich is from 7 to 8 feet, 
but it has reached 11 feet. The ostrich is a 
native of Africa and is scarcely known beyond 
the limits of the Arabian deserts. 

(7928) Catuariut (Briss )—Bill straight, cari- 
nateil above, rounded and bent at the point; upper 
mandible, slightly vaulted ; the edges depressed, 
and notched or jagged towards the extremity ; 
the leaser .mandible rather angular below towards 
the point; nasal fossae nearly as long as the bill. 
Head helmeted.' Front of the neck naked.aqd 
furnished with two wattles. Toes three. Wings' 
entirely mifitfor flight,furnished with five round¬ 
ed naked pointed quills: 
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(7929) Ousnavius Emeu has the bill compressed 
laterally, the head surmounted with a bony pro¬ 
minent covered with a hoyny substance ; skin of 
the head and thte upjwr part of the neck naked, 
tinged with gentipw Jpe and,ltoojijclpur, with 
pendent wattles like tbpaq pf a ! l v i u 8> 8 

furnished with some stiff ^ttarJIqa^^uls j, nail 
of the internal toe inuchthe strpngest. “It 
is,” says Cuvier in continuation, ‘‘ihc hugest of 
the birds after the ostrich, from which it differs 
sufficiently in its anatomy, for it has short in¬ 
testines and small circa, wants (lie inter mediate 
stomach between the crop ami the gizzard, and 
its cloaca does not exceed that of other birds in 
proportion. This well-known bird was named 
I^pieu by the early Portuguese navigators. It is 
the Emeu vulgo Catoaru (the latter appearing to 
be the Malayan appellation) of Boutins, the Strn- 
Utia C,wt<anun of Linnaeus, Casunrius yaleatus 
of Vieillot, anil Cassowary of the British natur¬ 
alists, who now apply the term Emeu to the 
Australian Cassowary ( Dromains , Vieill.). Its 
height when erect is about 5 feet. It. is a na¬ 
tive of the peninsula of Malacca and the great 
chain of islands to the south and east. Bontius 
notes it from Ceram and the other neighbouring 
Molucca islands. M. Lesson observes that it is 
very common in the islands of the Asiatic Archi¬ 
pelago, and especially at New Guinea. It is fre¬ 
quently seen alive in English menageries, and is 
common in museums.Tbe species,which is charac¬ 
terised by M. Lesson as “ stupid and massive,” 
feeds on seeds and herbage according to him ; 
but Cuvier says that it eats fruits and eggs, but 
no grain. Bontius states that lie does not think 
it should be placed among the birds: “Ala: 
cnim ad ctirrendum pro vein, non nd volandutu 
inservinnt.” die adds, that when irritated, it 
does not rush forward to the attack, but turns 
itself obliquely, kicking backwards at the enemy. 
Cuvier observes that the featherless quills serve 
the bird for offensive weapons. Bontius remarks 
that the eggs are very different from those of 
the Ostrich, by reason of their tliiitness and co- 
lour, for their shell is greenish, ornamented 
with numerous tubercles of a deeper green 
(sature viridibus) : he adds that they nre 
eaten by the natives. Cuvier relates tiiat the 
bird lays a small number of green eggs, which 
it abandons, like the Ostrich, to the heat of the 
climate.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7930) STRYCHNOS (from <rrptx*">s), a name 
applied by Theophrastus and Dioscorides to a 
kind of Nightshade, and adopted by Linnaeus 
for a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Apocynacea. This genus has been made 
the type of a distinct order by Bhirae, who has 
been followed by Link, D. Don, and othters. The 
principal difference that it presents from the order 
Apocynacea, to which it is referred by "Von Mar- 
tius, Brown, and Lindley, is in its peltate seeds 
and simple succulent fruit. Thfo genus is com- 
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posed of trees or shrubs, which do not yield a 
milky juice, and have opposite usually nerved 
leaves aud corymbose flowers. Some of the 
species are possessd of tendrils, and are climbing 
plants. The calyx is 5 -parted; corolla tabular, 
funnel-shaped, with a 5-parted spreading limb, 
which is vnlvate in aestivation : the stamens are 
5 , inserted into the throat of the corolla; ovaiy 
2 -celled, with a single style and capitate stigma; 
fruit a berry, pulpy inside, with a hard rind; seeds 
peltate, numerous, attached to a central placenta, 
with copious albumen, and foliaceoits embryo. 
The species are not numerous, and are found 
principally in the tropicnl parts of Asia and 
America/ One has been described by Mr. 
Brown a native-of Australia. —Eng. Cyc. m 
(7931) STRYCHNOS GOLUBKINA. Ma¬ 
labar and Ceylon. 

Modira cauoram, Rheede. | Naga musada, Tel. 

The wood (lignum colubrinum), Pao de Co¬ 
bra. A climber with stem of great size, often 
from 8 to 12 inches in diameter, wood hard, 
intensely bitter, and of light grey colour. The 
wood of this plant is the true Pao de Cobra of 
the Portuguese. That of the root is deemed n 
powerful remedy for the bite of the cobra capel- 
la. Several woods have however received the 
appellation of Hois de couleurre, (Lignum colu- 
briuum) in different countiies, viz. the Ophy- 
oxyltun serpentinuin in Amboyna, the Ophiorhi- 
za mungos in Java, Polvgala senega in North 
America, &c. all for their supposed virtues as an¬ 
tidotes to snake poison. A very large propor¬ 
tionate quantity of strychnine exists in the wood 
of this root.— O' Shaughueesy, page 442. 

Strychnos Colubrina, Snake-Wood, or Snake- 
Poison-Nut Tree, is a climbing plant with simple 
tendrils; leaves oblong or oval, obtuse, 3- 
nerved, shining; ovaries many-seeded. It is 
n native of the coast of Coromandel and of 
Silhet. It has small greenish-yellow flowers, 
and fruit ns large as an orange, of a yellowish 
colour. It is called by the Telingas Naga Mus- 
sadi, and is considered by the Indian doctors as 
an effectual remedy for the bite of the Naga, or 
Cobra di Capella, the well-known poisonous 
snake; for this purpose it is used both external¬ 
ly aud internally. It should however be stated 
as the result of the observation of the most in¬ 
telligent travellers, that these vegetable remedies 
are not td be depended on in eases of bites 
of serpents, and'that where danger is apprehend¬ 
ed the only effectual remedy is excising the 
wound. The wood of this and other species of 
the genus is brought td Britain, and is known 
under the name Lignum colubrinum. — Eng. Cyc. 

(7932) STRYCHNOS IGNAT 11, St. Igna¬ 
tius’s Bean, lias ovate acute glabrous leaves-; 
pyriform fruit with mauy seeds, aud 4-flowered 
axillary peduncles. It is a climbing shrub,, 
without tendrils, bearing long drooping white 


flowers, which have the scent of jasmine. This 
species is the Ignutia amara of Linnaeus, but has 
been referred to the present genus by later 
botanists. It is a native of Cochin-China, the 
Philippine Islands, and other parts of Asia. This 
plant is called Fapeetn in India, and is used by 
the native doctors as a remedy- in cholera, but 
is administered in conjunction with Jehiree 
(Cocos Maldivica). When given in over doses the 
symptoms are those of poisoning by strychnia, 
as vertigo, convulsions, &c. and the remedy 
used for these effects is lemonade in large quan¬ 
tities, which is said to afford relief speedily.— 
Eng. Cyc. See 8. Sancto Ignati. 

(7933) STRYCIINOS LIGUSTRINA. Caju- 
alar, Caju-uassi, Cnjubadaira pail or laut. Ma¬ 
layan archipelago. A tree resembling the or¬ 
ange* tree; berries globose, yellowish green, two 
to eight seeded. This yields the Lignum coin - 
brinum of Timor, used for the objects already 
described.— O' Skaughnessy, page 443. 

(7934) STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 

Mooshtee, Tel. Moot tee. Taw, 

Kaclila, Hind. KhaBoung, Bunsr. 

Yettie cotny, Tam. Koochila, Bekg. Duk. 

Musada, Tel. Hind. 

Cutaka, Cutaka, also Koodaka dornatta, 
Veslia-moosti beejum, Cisg. 

Sans. Khauek ulKalb, Ahab. 

A moderate sized tree, with a short crooked 
trunk. Branches irregular, the young ones long 
and flexuose, with smooth dark-grey bark. Wood 
white, close-grained, and bitter. Leaves oppo¬ 
site, with short petioles, oval, smooth, and shin¬ 
ing, 3 to 5-nerved, differing in size. Flowers 
small, greenish-white, in terminal corymbs. 
Calyx 5-toothed. Corol funnel-shaped; limb 
5-cleft, valvate. Stamens 5 ; filaments short, 
inserted over the bottom of the divisions of the 
calyx ; anthers oblong, half exserted. Ovary 
2-celled, with many ovules in each cell, attached 
to the thickened centre of the partition. Style 
equal to the corol in length. Stigma capitate. 
Berry round, smooth, about the size of an orange, 
covered with a smooth somewhat hard fragile 
shell, of n rich orange-colour when ripe, filled 
with a soft white gelatinous pulp, in which are 
immersed the seeds attached to a central phw» 
centa. Seeds peltate or shield-like, slightly hol¬ 
lowed on one side, convex on the other, about 
i of an inch in diameter, and about two lines in 
thickness, thickly covered, with silky ash-colour¬ 
ed hairs attached to a fibrous, testa, which enve¬ 
lopes the kernel composed of horny*bitter albu¬ 
men, of the form of the seed and of the embryo 
imbedded in a hollow in its circumference.-— 
Roxb. Corona, i. tA.—A f native of the Indian 
Archipelago and of the forests of the Peninsula 
of India, as well as offlie Southern parts of the 
Bengal Presidency, as near Midnapore.—Esenb 
and Eberm. 209. St. and Chv 11. 52.-— Moyte. 
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All 


STRYCHNOS POTATORUM, 
parts of the plant; except the pulp and 


flowers, are exceedingly bitter especially the wood 
of the root, and the inner layers of the bark.— 
lloxb. Ft. Ind. i. 475. The seed is inodorous, 
but its taste insupportably acrid and bitter, it 
is very difficult to reduce the seeds to powder; 
they must be first rasped, the raspings steeped 
in mucilage, then dried and powdered; or what 
‘ is preferable, the rasping should be exposed to 
the steam of water for au hour, aud then stove- 
dried, and powdered in a covered mortar. The 
bark is of an ash-grey colour while young, thin, 
compressed* inner surface black, outer surface of 
the larger pieces spotted with red rust-like 
patches. Fracture brittle, taste intensely bitter ; 
nitric acid gives a blood-red stain to the black 
parts, and changes the red to a rich grass green. 
This bark is known to the European druggists 
under the name of the “ false angnslura .” Its 
nature was long suspected, but first clearly as¬ 
certained by Dr. O’Shauglmessy, (see the Journal 
of the Medical aud Physical Society of Calcutta, 
Jan. 1837). The same bark is commonly sold 
in Calcutta, under the name of “ Rohan,” and 
substituted for the harmless bark of the Soymida 
febrifuga. — O' Shavghnessy, p. 437. 

Slrychnos nux Nomica. Grows in the hilly 
parts of the Concans ; where the nuts are used for 
poisoning fish.— Riddell. It is very common on 
the rocky sides of the hill at the back of Maulmnin. 
The reputed property of the wood to cure the 
bite of venomous snakes, as stated by Liudley, 
is never heard of there, aud is doubtless quite 
apocryphal.— Mason. 

Slrychnos nux-vomica is a very common tree 
throughout the Pegu Forests. The timber is 
strong and close-grained, but never of very large 
size. Wood, white colored, adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making.— McClelland. Dr. Pe¬ 
reira thinks that the Nux Mechil of Serapiou is 
Nux Vomica; but in Persian works this name 
is applied to a Datura. The wood of the Nux 
Vomica tree is said by Dr. Christison to be 
often substituted for the Lignum Golubrinmi , 
or Snake-wood.— Royle. See Nux Vomica. 

(7935) STRYCFINOS POTATORUM. Liu. 


Clearing nut, Eng. 
Tettam cottay, Tam. 
Chilbmgeka phull. Dux. 


Tsillaghenzaloo, Tel. 
Cliil biuj. Hind. 
Katake, Sans. 


The Wood. 


Induga wood. Eng. 
Induga kurra, Tel. 


Clearing nut tree Eng. 
Chiilaginja, Tel. 
Taitan, Tam. 


f Chilbeenj, 
Hind. 


I 


kee lakrce 


The Tree. 

Chill beeng or neermul or 
neermulee, Hind. 
Induga or Titan cotta 
Beng. 


A large tree found among the mountains of 
Bengal, flowers during the hot season, occurs in 
gardens in many parts of India. The wood is 


STRYOHNOS SAJSCT1 IGNAT It. 

hard and durable, pulp when ripe eaten by the 
natives. The ripe seeds are sold iu the bazars 
for clearing water. The entire plant is desti¬ 
tute of the poisonous- ingredients of the other 
species. By rubbing the imts» round the inside 
of water-pots, the impurities vary soon fall to the 
bottom. This effect is so generally known that 
the seeds are usually carried by travellers in In¬ 
dia. The nature of the action has not been clearly 
ascertained. It probably depends on astringency 
in the fruit. Aiuslic iui'orms us that the 
ripe fruit is deemed emetic by the Tamools of 
Southern India, when given in powder to the 
quantity of about half a tea spoonful — 
O' fhaughnessy, page 443. On this point, Ains- 
lic, says, this fruit though, when very young, 
it is made into a preserve and eaten, is reckon¬ 
ed in its ripe state amongst the emetics of 
the Tamool Practitioners. The seeds are used 
for the purpose of clearing muddy water. 
One of them being usually rubbed hard for 
a short time round the iuside of an earthern 
pot, the water is afterwards poured into it and 
left to settle f the impurities soon subsiding the 
water will be found clear and tasteless. The Ca- 
narese name of the tree is chittu.— Ains. Mat. 
Med. p. 119. Dr. Hooker found the Slrychnos 
potatorum, forming a dense foliaged tree, 
30 to GO feet high, and while some indi¬ 
viduals are a pale yellow, others are deep green, 
yet both in apparent health.— Hooker Hint. 
Jour. p. 50. 

Slrychnos Potatorum , the 
ovate or oval glabro 
deeply-fissured bark; and 
only one seed. It is an 
the woods and mountains of the East Indies. It 
has shining fruit, which is black when ripe. 
When full grown it attains a height of from 
15 to 20 feet, and, has a very hard wood, 
which is used for various economical purpos¬ 
es. The English name is derived from the 
use which is made of the seeds, which, when 
dried, are sold by the natives for the purposes of 
clearing muddy water.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7936) STRYOHNOS SANCTI IGNATII. 
Sx. Ignatius’ bean. Syn. Ignatia amara. 

Papeeta. Hind. 

A branching tree, a native of the Philippine 
islands. The seeds are an inch long, (the size 
of a large olive.) According to the analysis of 
Pelletier and Caventou, these beans contain 
igasurate (stryclmate)of strychnia, wax, concrete 
oil, yellow colouring matter, green starch, bas- 
soiine, and vegetable fibre. The strychnine is 

E resent in three times the quantity of that in the 
uchila nuts, but there is no brucine. Its 
activity is consequently very great, its uses the 
same as those of nux vomiea. Besides the 
symptoms therein described the papeeta nut 
purges iu small doses, and is hence denned, and 


Clearing-Nut, has 
pointed leaves; 
berries 

abundant plant 


containing 
in 
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STRYCHNOS TOXlFliRA. 

we believe correctly, to be an effincious vermifuge 
medicine.— if ^haughtessy, page 441. See S. 
IgnaTii. 

(7937) STRYCHNOS TIEUTE. (Tshei.uk 
ob XjETTik.) A native of Java, a large climbing 
shrul); an exceedingly violent poison, which acts 
exactly in the same mannner as strychnine, is 
prepared from the bark of the root of this tree. 
'I'he root is called Upas Radja, but does not be* 
long to the true Upas tree of Java, which is the ■ 
Antiaris toxicaria of the Mat. Med. Order Urii- 
caceac.— O' Shuughne&sy, page 444. 

The Slryc/tnos Tieute, Tjettek, or Upas 
Tieute, has elliptical, acuminate, 3-uerved, gla¬ 
brous leaves, and simple tendrils, which are 
thickened opposite the solitary leaves. This 
plant is a climbiug shrub, and is a na¬ 
tive of Java and is said to be the true 
Upas-Tree of that country. It is undoubtedly 
the most poisonous species of the ge¬ 
nus, and yields the greatest quantity of strych¬ 
nia. There are several other plnnts which are 
called by the name of Upas in various parts of 
Asia. The natives of Java prepare from this 
species one of the most deadly of the various 
poisons that are used by barbarous nations for 
producing death by the wounds occasioned by 
their arrows.— Eng. Oyc. 

(7938) STRYCHNOS TOXIFERA. A native 

of Guiana, ascertained to be the bnsis ofthe 
celebrated WooVara poison.— O’ Shaughuessy, 
page 4+3. 

(7939) STUCCO. A compound of paris- 
plaster and lime, used in making cornices, &c. 

(7940) STURIONIDdS, a family of Fishes be¬ 
longing to the section ,Choudropterygii, the species 
of which are distinguished from others of the 
section by the gills being free, as in ordinary 
fishes, thus differing from the second great divi¬ 
sion of the fishes having a cartilaginous skele¬ 
ton, such as the Sharks and Rays, in which the 
.rills are fixed, and have their outer margin at¬ 
tached to the skin. The Sturionidoe , or Sturge¬ 
on Tribe, have moreover but one opening to the 
gills, and this is protected by an operculum. 
Four genera are contained in this family, Jcci- 
penter, Spatularia, Ohimoera, and Collorhynchus. 

To the first of these genera belongs the common 
Sturgeon (Acciptnter Sturio, Linn.), which is 
not unfrequently met with in mouths of English 
rivers. It is of ati elongated form, and has (he 
body protected by, numerous indurated plates, 
which are arranged in a longitudinal series; the 
head is entirely covered by bony plates; the 
muzzle is elongated, and more or less pointed; 
and the mouth, whioh is placed on the under 
side of the head, is tubular. Bad destitute of 
teeth: on the back is a single dorsal fin, which 
is placed on the hinder third ofthe fish: the tail 
is forked, and the upper lobe is the largest, as 
. in the Sharks.— Eng. Oyc. 


STIR XUS VULGARIS. 

(7941) STYL1D1UM (a diminution of ‘ sty¬ 
lus,’ column), the name of a genus of Plants, of 
the type of the natural order Stylideacece. This is 
chiefly an Australian genus of plants, and is ire- 
markable for its gynandroua structure, aud for 
the irritability of the column formed by the uni¬ 
on of filaments and style. The species of this 
genus described by Mr. Brown; in his ‘ Prodro- 
mus Florae Novae Holland)®,* are forty-five in 
number ; besides these there are two or three 
natives of the East Indies.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7942) STYLOCEUUS RATNA. The Bark¬ 
ing Deer, occurs at Siligoree, in the Terai.— 
UooJe. Hint, Jour. p. 399, 

(7943) ST URN IDAS, Mr. Vigors’ name for 
the Starling Family, belonging to his o;der 
Insessorcs. Linnaeus placed his genus Stumus, 
consisting of only five species, among which the 
Water-Ouzel appears as Sturmts Cinclu*, be¬ 
tween Aluuda and Tardus, in his order Passeres. 
Cuvier arranges the Stailings between the Cas- 
siques ( Oussictts ) and the Crows {Coreus). 

(7944) STURNUS VULGARIS, the Com¬ 
mon Starling, the Stare. This bird is well 
known in Great Britain as one of the hand¬ 
somest of British birds, and is a general 
favourite. It is intelligent, sprightly, has 
a retentive memory, and, when kept in con¬ 
finement, the males learn to whistle tunes and 
imitate some of the sounds of the humnii voice. 
They are social, living in flocks throughout the 
greater portion of the year. The Starling builds 
in church steeples, under caves, and in holes of 
houses, towers, or ruins. The nest is made of 
slender twigs. The eggs are four or five in 
number, of a delicate pale blue, 1 inch 2 lines 
iu length by 10 lines in breadth. Their food 
consists of worms, insects, and snails. They 
are frequently seen in meadows searching for 
food amongst cattle and sheep. They some¬ 
times eat berries and grain. They occasionally 
congregate together in prodigious numbers in 
shrubberies and plantations. The Starling is 
common in almost every part of the United 
Kingdom. It is found in the north of Europe, 
and as far east as Nepaul, the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, Calcutta, China, and Japan. It has been 
seen in Africa as far south as the Cape of Go&ll 
Hope. ■**' 

(7945) Pastor roseus, the Rose-Coloured Ouzel. 
This bird is an accidental visitor in the‘British 
Islands. Like the Common Starling, it has a 
wide geographical range. It is very numerous 
in various parts of Hindustan.^: It inhabits 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa. It flies .in flocks, and 
has many of the habits of the Common Starling. 
The adult nflfle Ms a beak of a yellowish rose- 
colour ; the head, neck, wings, and tail black, 
glossed with vtblet-blue ; the feathers on the 
head elongated Seas to form a flowing crest,; 
the back, scapulars, and rump of a delicate rose- 
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STYRAX BENZOIN. 

colour; the chin, throat, aud front of tire neck, 
black; breast, sides, and abdomen, like the;, back, 
of rose colour; thighs ind under tail-coverts 
black; legs and toes yellowish-brownclaws 
darker brown. (Yarrell.) —Eng. Cye. 

(7946) 8TYRACEZB, Storaxicorls , a . small 
natural order of Plants, placed by Lind ley in his 
Polycarpous group of Mohope talons Exogeus. The 
species are trees or shrubs, with alternate leaves 
without stipules, usually turning yellow in dry¬ 
ing. The floorers are axillary, aud are either 
solitary or clustered with membranaceous bracts. 
The calyx is persistant, and has five divisions 
frequently differing from the calyx and with 
imbricated aestivation ; stamens varying in num¬ 
ber, arising from the tube of the corolla, with 
2-celled anthers; ovary 3-5-celled, with few 
ovules, a simple style, and capitate stigma ; fruit 
a drape ; seeds solitary, with the embryo lying 
iu the midst of albumen. This order is nearly 
allied to Ericace# from which it differs in habit, 
its definite seeds, and its frequently inferior 
ovary. It differs from Ebenacece in its stamens 
being perigynous, in the insertion of the ovules, 
and its simple style. It is however an order on 
which there are many different opinions, some 
referring all its genera to Ebenaeere, whilst others 
separate from it the genera Syniplocos and 
Halesia as types of distinct orders. The species 
are found in the temperate and tropical parts of 
North and South America, and also in Nepaul 
and China. This order is chiefly remarkable, 
in an economical point of view, for furnishing 
the Stornx and Benzoin of commerce, which con¬ 
tain a peculiar acid called the Benzoic Acid. 
Some of the species are used for dyeing yellow, 
and a species of Alstonia is employed as a sub¬ 
stitute for tea. The various species of Ilulesia 
are the Snow-Drop Trees of the Carolinus. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(7947) STYRAX, Linn. Decand. Motiog. Calyx 
rather campanulate, nearly entire, or 5-toothed. 
Corolla campanulate at, the base, deeply 3—7 
cleft. Stamens 6—10, seldom 10, exserled ; 
filaments united to tlm tube of the corol, some¬ 
times adhering at the base into a ring ; anthers 
linear, 2-celled, opeuiug by internal longitudinal 
slits. Ovary inferior, Style simple. Sligtna 
obtuse, somewhat lobed. Drupe dry, splitting 
imperfectly into 2 or 3 valves, with 1—2—3 
stones. Seed solitary, erect, with a large, leafy, 
thin embryo lyiug in the midst of fleshy albu¬ 
men, with an inferior radicle ( Liudley .)—Sty rax 
officinaje hud S. Benzoin yield officinal products. 
— Ernie. m 

(7948) STYRAX BENZOIN, Benjamin, Sio- 
rax, or Gum-Benjamin Tree. Leaves ovate oblong, 
pointed, glabrous above, ilown yj gjbi neatU : ra- 
eemes compound, almust the lengtuof the leaves. 
It is a native of Sumatra ami Java. It is the 
plant n'fyieh.produces the Benzoin, or Gum Benja¬ 
min, of commerce; and which, as well as Storax, 
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STYRAX OFFICINALE. 

is used in medicine. (Benzoin.] The great 
consumption however pf these resins is not as 
medicines, but in tlieir use as incense in the 
worship of the llomau Catholics and Moham¬ 
medans. Though older botanists, as Garcias, 
Grim, and others, were acquainted with the tree 
that yielded Benzoin, Ray confounded it with 
the genus Lauras, and Linnaeus with the genera 
Oroton and Termiualia. Drynnder gave a cor¬ 
rect account of the plant in 1787, and referred it 

to its present position_ Eng. Oyc. 

(7949) STYRAX OFFICINALE. L. E. D. 
Balsanium, L. Resina, E. Balsamic exudation, E. 
of Styrax officinale, Linn. Officinal Storax. A 
small tree with smooth bark, and downy spots 
and petioles. Leaves ovate-obtuse, of a green 
colour, aud shining above, white and downy ou 
the under-surface, something like those of the 
Quince tree. Flowers white,iu terminal racemes of 
a few flowers, which resemble those of the orange. 
Calyx downy (2), cup-shaped, 5 to 7 toothed. 
Corolla externally hairy, with 5 to 7 segments. 
Stamens*(2) 10 to 16. Fruit about the sizi of 
a cherry, coriaceous, downy, with l or 2 nuclei. 
—A native of Asia Minor aud Syria common in 
Greece, and cultivated iu the south of Europe. 
As this plant does not yield a balsamic exuda¬ 
tion in all these situations some Storax has been 
thought to be yielded by Lujuidambar orientate. 
Du llninel, however, states having seen it. flow 
from a tree near the Chartreuse of Moutriau.— 
Eheub. and Eberm. 210. FI. Grose, t 375. 
St. aud Ch. 47. Storax ( <rrvpa £) was well 
known to the Greeks. Dioscorides compares 
the tree producing it with the Quince tree, It 
is called asteruk in the East. Much of the Storax 
of commerce is yielded by this tree when incisions 
are made into it. The tree is common in Asia Mi¬ 
nor where Professor Forbes was informed Storax 
was collected from it. Several kinds are known in 
commerce aud described in books. (». Pereira.) 
Of these, Storax in grains, Reed Stornx (Storax 
calamila), called Storax muvgdaloides by Gui- 
bonrt, used to be most common. One kind of 
Liquid Storax is yielded in the islands of Cos 
and Rhodes by Styrax officinale , which is there 
called Povxoupt. This seems only the Arabic word 
BaMoor, signifying incense or fumigation, put 
into Greek letters. Common Storax is in brown 
or reddish-brown massifs, varying iu shape (iu 
turf-like cakes, c.), light and friable, but pos¬ 
sessing some tenacity, softening when warmed. 
It lias a fragrant balsamic odour, and a warm 
aromatic taste. It consists evidently of saw¬ 
dust united with some balsamic- substance. 
Merat and De Lens inform us that a factitious 
compound is made both iu the Levant and at 
Marseilles with the saw-dust of the wood and 
the juice of this tree, with a little Benzoin. The 
ancients also employed saw-iliist, honey, wax, 
iris-root, &c. Stornx, when exposed to air, becomes 
covered with an efflorescence of Benzoic Acid. 
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** SUJJDA INDICA. SUGAR. 


It burns with a white flame, leaving a carbona¬ 
ceous residue; gives a slight colour and odour to 
water; but the greater part, with the exception of 
impurities, is dissolved by Rectified Spirit, 
lteinsch gives as the constituents of the Red 
Storax, a trace of Volatile Oil, Benzoic acid 1 
to 2-6 per cent., drum and Extractive 7-9 to 14, 
Resin 32‘7 to 63*7, with much woody fibre. 
It hence requires to be purified.— Hoyle, p 471. 
Slorax, then, Ustrouk Ilind., occurs in three dif¬ 
ferent forms—1. iu grains ; 2. in soft masses ; 
3. in brittle masses. 

1. Storax in grains, the rarest and purest of 
all, in transparent, yellowish-white or reddish- 
yellow grains, the size of a small bean, the con¬ 
sistence of wax, and capable of consolidating 
into a thick mass. Odour strong, penetrating, 
and very agreeable. Taste aromatic and bitter. 

2. Storax in soft mass, or amygdaloid storax 

(Storax catamite, Lemery), softer than the pre¬ 
ceding species, easily fusible, with brown frac¬ 
ture, displaying almond-like yellowish tears. 
Odour very sweet, like beuzoin, taste street and 
perfumed. ' ,K 

3. Massive hard storax. Light brown, yel¬ 
low,veddish brown and friable, sometimes slightly 
tenacious, softens under the teeth. Odour less 
than that of two preceding varieties, and resem¬ 
bling balsam of Tolu ; flavour sweet. This 
variety is very impure, being usually adulterated 
with saw-dust, &o. The better kinds of storax 
burn with a white flame, and give a light, 
spongy, carbonaceous residue. It communicates 
to water a yellow colour and fragrant smell. 
It is soluble (except the impurities) in alcohol 
and ether. Storax is brought to Europe from 
Turkey in Asia ; formerly it was packed in 
bulrushes, at present it is sent in bladders. M. 
Toe deems the origin of this drag uncertain ; 
the styrax tree, cultivated in the south of 
Europe, affords no balsam, but this may be 
because the soil and climate differ from those of 
its native country. The strong resemblance 
between this product nud the balsam copalm | 
produced by the Liquidate bar styraeiflun, hid 
to the idea that storax might probably be secreted 
by some congenerous tree, and Bernard de 
Jussieu pointed out the Liquidambar orientale, 
a tree common in Syria, as the most likely source i 
of the article. It is now, however ascertained j 
that storax is in reality produced by the Sl vrax 
officinale, a native of the lie v ant, Syria, Palestine, 
Greece, and the Peloponesns. Storax or styrax, 
(Greek trrvpai, Arabic estorak,) is a word of 
unknown origin.— O'Shaughnessy page 429-30. 

(7950) SUJ3DA. Of this genus Wight, in 
leones, gives Sueeda Iudica, 1796; monoica, 
1792. 

(7951) SILEDA INDICA. 

Koyey Tasseeray keeray, Tam. 

A procumbent weed with pea green leaves, 


found in salt marshes, sometimes in gardens, 
used in native culinary as spinach.— Jeffrey. 

(7952) SUBZEBorSUBJA. An intoxicat¬ 
ing liquor prepared from hemp leaves ; black 
pepper cardamoms ; Poppyseed : cnctimis utilis- 
simns and sativus. It exhilirates without in¬ 
jurious consequences— Berklots. 


(7953) SUCCORY. Cichokium Intybcs. 
Much n.-ed in France as a winter salad under 
the name of Bar he dn Capncbie. The common 
way to grow t his plant is similar to carrots. 
When the tapering roots have attained some 
size, they arc lifted, the leaves cut off, the 
routs are then planted in sand in a dark 
room or cellar ; where in consequence of the 
absence of light the roots throw out white leaves 
which make an excellent vegetable. 'Phis 
plant is the Ciehory of commerce u>ed in the 
adulteration of Coffee.— Jafirey. 

(7954) SUTURA KOO.MRA. Hind. Suppara 
Koomrog, Duk. Cucuuimis Ovifeua. Vegeta¬ 
ble Marrow. 


(7955) SUGAR. 
Sukkur, A iiau. 
Suikcr, Dux. 

Sucre, Tn. 

Zucker, Gkr. 
Shuckar, Guz Hind- 
Zucchero, It. 

Goola Mad. 


Sliakur, Pens. 
Acucar, Port. 
Sachar, Rus- 
Sarkara, Sans. 

A/.near, Sp. 
Sakkara, Tam. 
Paachadara, Tel. 


The commercial Sugars of Asia are chiefly the 
products of t he 

Sugar-cane, Sacchanun officinaram. 

Do. do. do. sinense. 

Date Sugar, Phoenix sylvestris. 

Palmyra Sugar, Bornssus flabelliformis. 
Cocoanut Sugar, Cocos nueilera. 

Ejoo or Gomuti Sugar, (Saguerus Rmnphii,) 
Arenga saccliarifeia. 

Nepal Sugar, Ni])a lVuticans- 


The great eommereial importance of this pro¬ 
duct would require that it were treated in a 
huge volume, and to keep an intelligible notice of 
it within the scope of this work may he an im¬ 
possible ta-k. 

Sugar exist in all vegetables having a sweet 
taste, but is chiefly procured from boiling the 
expressed juice of the sugar cane, a plant which 
thrives fr<>m the equator to the 32° of lati¬ 
tude. In commerce, Sugar is met with in differ¬ 
ent, degrees of purity, from common brown, t o 
double refined and crystalized ; each quality be¬ 
ing generally characterised by a distinctive ap¬ 
pellation. Sugar of various quality, is largely 
manufactured in the Bengal, Madras, aj}d Bom¬ 
bay Presidencies, from the Sugar-cane.A large 
quantity ofj^he sugar . made , in India is 
exported itpi the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
London, &c. China and Siam sugar is large¬ 
ly imported intoBombny, a good deal of which is 
re-exported to the above named ports.— Faulkner. 
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SUGAR. 

History —Coeval with the use of other vegetable 
products, for domestic purposes in India, appears 
to have beeu the employment of the juice of the 
sugarcaue ; though it would not seem that the 
ancients possessed any {Knowledge of the process 
by which this saccluuine matter is converted into 
a crystallized substance. Evny mention made 
of it, from the various passages in Scripture 
down to the commencement of the Chris trim 
era, is simply that of a “ sweet cane,” or of a 
“ tine kind of honey found in an Indian rc^jk” 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the GjSitt, 
was the first who made known the existence of 
the sugar-cane, in the western world ; and from 
his time we find frequent allusion to this ve¬ 
getable product, by Theophrastus, Varro, Dios- 
coridcs, and others. Herodotus alludes to “ honey 
made by the hands of men but enters into no 
details. Lucan speaks of the sweet juice ex¬ 
pressed from reeds, which the people of India 
were fond of drinking, and which Pliny calls 
“ saccharine.” Still later, Arrian, iu his Periplus 
of the Red Sea alludes to the; honey from reeds 
called sacchar, as an article of trade between the 
Indian ports and the countries of the Red Sea. 
The sugar-cane was found growing in the 
meadows about Tripoli in Syria ; and men¬ 
tion is made by a wiiter of that day of 
eleven camels loaded with sugar being taken 
by the Crusaders. Marco l’olo, who tra¬ 
velled in the .Last in the. year 1250, found 
abundance of sugar produced in the province of 
Bengal ; and from the almost universal growth 
of the cane in that presidency at the first occupa¬ 
tion of the country by the British, there is good 
reason for believing that its culture had rapidly 
extended at a very early period. From the 
earliest European intercourse with India, sugar 
in a great variety of forms was met with in daily 
use. No Hindoo lives without it, either as 
sugar, in its natural state, or in cakes called 
“jaggery.” Upon the first possession of Calcutta 
by the Company there was a flourishing export, 
trade in sugar to the Indian coasts, some of the 
Eastern islands, and a few ports in Arabia and 
Persia, to the extent of about 1500 tons ; whilst 
the local consumption of the article was enor¬ 
mous. The quality of this sugar was, however, 
very inferior ; and about the year 1776 some 
attempts were made to introduce into India the 
Jamaica mode of growing the cane, and manu¬ 
facturing the sugar ; but at that time these 
efforts were not attended with any success. The 
culture of the cane was nevertheless greatly ex¬ 
tended ; and by the year 1792, When the Bri¬ 
tish duties on tea were reduced, and a consequent 
increased demand for sugar arose, not only in 
England but in many parts of Bbrope, so as 
greatly to enhance its price, the Company *made, 
large shipments of the article home ; although all 
endeavours to get it rated for duty on the same 
scale as that from the West Indies failed. The 
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price realised in the English market for Compa¬ 
ny’s sugars was at this time 88s. 6«f. ; but it rose 
gradually ut^il it reached 156s.. per liun- 
dted-weight: a figure which, in spite of discri¬ 
minating duties and high freights, left to the im¬ 
porters a clear profit of eighty hr ninety per cent. 
The first agitat ion against the slave-trade and 
slave grown produce helped to bring East-ln- 
dia sugars into more favourable notice ; and 
the result of this growing demand, met by in¬ 
creasing culture iu Bengal, was, that from 100 
or 200 tons shipped home in 1790, the imports 
into Loudon from Bengal in 1805 and 1807 
amounted to 5000 tons. The following were 
the exports of Bengal sugar to Great Britain 
between the years 1803 and 1810 ; 


Years. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

Years. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

1803 

27 008 

£30 789 

1807 

105,755 

190,873 

1804 

78,010 

208,0(50 

1808 

48,490 

88,010 

1805 

102,73$ 

2!) >,811. 

1800 

33,017 

08,760 

1800 

67,455 

] 30,350 

1810 

43,236 

101,010 


From this time forward £he sugar trade with 
British India steadily increased ; the throwing 
open of the Indian ports to private ships ; the 
final cession of the Company’s trade ; the reduc¬ 
tion of the Imperial duties on Sugar, the pro¬ 
duce of the British possessions in the East ; 
the failure of all the West Indian plantations, 
aided by the growing demand for sugars of all 
kinds, were all causes that had a sensible influ¬ 
ence in bringing this branch of commerce to a 
degree of importance which fifty years since, could 
not have been anticipated by the most sanguine. 
In 1844 the imports of Bengal and Madras 
sugars into the port of London alone, amounted 
to 31,000 tons: in 1845, to 44,000 tons, in 
1851 to 80,204 tons, of which £ were from 
Bengal and ± from Madras. The general 
import of sugar from the East Indies was as 
follows. 



1819 

1850 

7851 

1852 1853 


Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt, 

Cwt. Cwt. 

Refined,. 

50,074 

12,474 

81.407 

2,50!: 16,404 

Unrefined,.. 

1,471,139 

1,302,837 

1,574,478 

1,802,160 1,225,273 

Total, .... 

1,527,218 

1,375,311 

1,005,884 

1,301,731 1,240,787 


Capper's Three Presidencies. 


In addition to the Sugar-cane, however, as 
was noticed at the commencement of this article, 
this product is now obtained from several other 
sources, which will be noticed as we proceed. 
Of the palm tribe, as producing Sugar, it may 
be here mentioned that the fermented toddy 
from the Gormiti palm, the Arenga saccharifera, 
is boiled to a syrup, and thrown to cool in 
small vessels, the form of which it takes, and 
in this shape it is sold in the markets. 

Upwards of four thousand years ago, the 
Hindoos knew how to make sugar from the 
flowers of the Madhuca (Bassia latifolia , Roxb.) 
but there is reason to suppose that sugar was 
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made from some of the palms, at a much earlier 
period. At Jaffna in Ceylon, the sweet unfer* 
men ted toddy, of several paints, is boiled 
unlit it becomes a thick synip, when a small 
quantity of scraped cocoanut ia thrown 
in, to ascertain, by the feel, whether the 
syrup has attaint'd the prpper consistency: 
if that be the case, it is poured into small 
baskets of palmyra leaf, in which it cools 
and hardens into jaggery. In the year ending 5th 
January 1850, Ceylon exported 9,o80 cuts., of 
jaggery,bearing a customs value of £1,937, fully 
two thirds of which consisted of the produce of 
the palmyra. To make Vellum, or crystallised 
jaggery, the syrup is not boiled for so long a 
time, the pot which contains it, is covered, and 
put aside for some months, at the end of which 
period the crystals are found in abundance. 
The juice of the palmyra possesses a greater 
quantity of saccharine matter than most of the 
other palms ; about three quarts of it suffice for 
boiling into one pound of jaggery. The chief 
fault of the jaggery made at Jaffna, seems to 
arise from the excessive application of lime, a 
small quantity of which is of course absolutely 
necessary to prevent fermentation. It is said 
that sugar which is chiefly the produce of the 
jaggery, is more granulated and higher prized 
than that obtained from the sugar-cane. Large 
quantities are imported into Hit rope or Cuddalorc 
and Madras. The Export of Sugar from Ceylon 
for Madras is about, nine thousand tons annually 
and a considerable portion of that is supposed 
to be the produce of the Palmyra. 

Cocoanut tree .—In Ceylon when the toddy of the 
cocoanut tree is to be converted into sugar, parti¬ 
cular care is taken to employ only clean and well 
dried vessels, which are regularly changed. Eight 
gallons of sweet toddy, boiled over a slow fire, 
yield two gallons of a very luscious fluid, call¬ 
ed l’enni, or honey, or Jaggery, or sugar water; 
which quantity being again boiled, yields a kind 
of coarse brown sugar, known as jaggery, which 
is formed into round cakes. When prepared 
for domestic purposes, each cake is separately 
tied up in pieces of dried banana leaves and 
suspended in a smoky place. 

Pliccnix dactyli/era. Sugar .—Every twelve pints 
of its toddy boils down to one of Jaggery or 
goer, and four pounds of jaggery yield one of 
good browu sugar, so that the average produce of 
each tree is about seven or eight pounds of sugar 
annually. In the whole province of Bengal, 
about i 5,000 maunds or 1,000,000 hundred¬ 
weight of sugar Is manufactured from this Date 
tree annually, but it sells at abouj^one-fourth the 
price of that of Sugar cane. / 

The sugar made from the Juice ,of the Kittul 
tree, the Can/ota ureas, is considered to possess 
more saccharine properties than that produced 
from the cocoanut tree.— Capper. 


Sugar is obtained from many grasses. It 
is procured in Italy from Sorghum saccliara- 
tum ; in China, from Saecharum sinense ; iu 
Brazil, from Gynerium saccharoides ; in the West 
Indies, from saecharum riolaceum ; and in many 
other parts of the world from. S. oJS/duarnm. The 
last two are commonly known as sugar canes, 
and they are generally considered as varieties of 
a single species of the S. officinarum, which 
is now widely spread over glifferent parts 
of the world. Some curious specimens, of 
palul sugars were exhibited at the Great Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851, among others,—gomuti palm su¬ 
gar (Arenga sacchariferu) frotn Java ; date palm 
sugar, from the Deccan; Nipa sugar, from 
Hie steins of Nipa frnticans, as also from the 
Bassia latifolia, —an East Indian tree. Among 
the other sugars shown were beet-root sugar, 
maple sugar, date sugar, from Dacca, sugar from 
the blitter tree ( Bassia butyracea), produced in 
the division of llohclkund ; sugar candy, crystalliz¬ 
ed by the natives of Calcutta and other parts of 
India. Sugar and molasses from the grape, were 
also shown from Spain, Tunis and the Zollverein. 
An experienced sugar-dealer easily judges of the 
value of sugar by the taste, smell, specific gra¬ 
vity, moisture and general appearance. The 
value of molasses maybe determined by drying 
at 220 dogs., and by the taste. 

The commercial demand for sugar is neverthe¬ 
less mainly supplied from the juice of the cane, 
which contains it in greater quantity and 
purity than any other plant, and offers the 
greatest facilities for its extraction. Al¬ 
though sugar, identical in its character, exists 
in the maple, maize, the beet-root, and man¬ 
go, and is economically obtained from these 
to a considerable extent, yet it is not suffi¬ 
ciently pure to admit of ready separation from 
the foreign matter combined with it, at least by 
the simple mechanical means which the ordinary 
producers usually have at command; unless carri¬ 
ed on to a large extent, and with suitable machin¬ 
ery and chemical knowledge and appliances. The 
different, species of commercial sugar usually met 
with in England are four, viz :—brown, or mus¬ 
covado sugar (commonly called moist sugar); 
clayed sugar; refined or loaf sugar, and sugar 
candy ; these varieties are altogether dependent 
on the difference in the methods employed iu 
their manufacture. 

The cultivation of the sugar cane, and 
the manufacture of sugar, were introduced 
into Europe from the East, by the Sara¬ 
cens, soon after their conquests, in the 
ninth century. . 1 • > 

The common sugar cane is a perennial 
plant, very sensitive to cold, and i9, there¬ 
fore, restricted, in Re cultivation to regions 
bordering on the tropics, where there is lit¬ 
tle or no frost. In the Eastern hemisphere its 
production is principally confined to situations 
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favorable to its growth, lying between the for- 
tieth parallel of north latitude and a correspond¬ 
ing degree south. The cultivation of this 
plant is principally confined to the West Indies, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Mauritius, British India, 
China, Japan, the Sunda, Philippine, ami Sand* 
wich Islands, and to the southern districts of the 
United States. The varieties most cultivated in 
the latter are the striped blue and yellow ribbon, 
or Java, the redHribbon, violet, from Java, the 
Creole, crystalline or Malabar, the Otaheite, the 
purple, the yellow, the purple-banded, and the 
grey canes. The quantity of sugar produced on 
an acre varies from five hundred to three thou¬ 
sand pounds, averaging, perhaps, from eight 
hundred to one thousand pounds. 

Six to eight pounds of the saccharine 
juice of the plant, yield one pound of raw 
sugar; from 16 to 20 cartloads of canes, 
ought to make a hogshead ot' sugar, if tho¬ 
roughly ripe. The weight necessary to ma¬ 
nufacture 10,000 hluls. of sugar, is usually 
estimated at 250,000 tons, or 25 tons per hhd. 
of 15 or 16 cwt. 



British Flan, 
tut ion. 

Vast India 

Total of 11. 

Conttnnp. 

iCWS* 

Tons. 

Mauritius 

Tons. 

i • i. ciim 

Mauritius. 

tion. # 
Tons. 

1S38 

-39 

176,033 

54,01 7 

230,050 

195,483 

39 

-40 

141,219 

60,358 

201,577 

191,279 

40 

-41 

110.739 

52,232 

162,971 

179,741 

41 

-42 

107,560 

97,792 

205,352 

202,971 

42 

-43 

123,685 

80,429 

204,114 

199,491 

43 

-44 

125,178 

78,943 

204,121 

202,259 

44 

-45 

122,639 

81,959 

204,598 

206,999 

45 

-46 

142,384 

102,690 

245,074 

244,030 

47 

-48 

164,646 

125,829 

290,475 

289,537 

48 

-49 

139,868 

107,844 

247,712 

308,131 

49 

-50 

142,203 

121,850 

264,053 

296,1 19 

r>(’ 

-51 

129,471 

119,317 

248,788 

305,616 

51 

-52 

148,000 

110,000 

258,000 

312,^78 


The above figures refer to raw sugar only. 
At these periods, calculating from 1838-39, the 
duty on British sugar ranged from 24$. down to 
10s. per cwl.., and foreign slave-grown sugar 
from 63s. down to 14s. The greatest impetus 
was given to foi^ign sugar, when the *d a ties were 
reduced, iul846. 

The average annual quantity of cane sugar 
produced and sent into the markets of the civilis¬ 
ed world, at the present time, may be taken at 
1,500,000 tons, exclusive of the amount grown 
aud manufactured for load consumption in India, 
China, Cochin-China, and the Malay Archipela¬ 
go, of which no certain statistics exist, but 
which has been estimated at about another mil¬ 
lion tons. So far back as 1844, the Calcutta 
“ Star,” in an article on sugar, estimated the 
domestic consumption in India, at 500,000 tons. 
This may be considerably below the mark, even if 
India is taken in its limited signification, as in¬ 
cluding only British subjects. On this estimate the 
94,000,000 of British subjects, men, women 
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and children, would not individually consume 
more than one pound avoirdupois by the month. 
A Brahmin, 4 any of the festivals given by 
the great, will digest for hie own share a large 
quantity without at all embarrassing bis sto¬ 
mach. 

Assuming the million aud a half of tons 
that find their way into civilized markets, 
to represent an average value fit the place of 
production of £15 per ton, we have here the 
representation of £22,500,000 sterling. But this 
value may fairly be increased by one-fourth. 
The whole exportable production of the sngar- 
growing countries was found to be, in 1844, 
about 780,000 tons, of which Cuba furnished 
200,000 ton9. In 1846, notwithstanding Culm 
j only produced 80,000 tons, the increase from 
! others sources was so considerable namely:— 

| the British Colonial supply 40,000, United 
States 40,000, Porto Rico 15,000, Brazil 
10,000 tons that the total produce fell very 
little short of the previous year—having reached 
764,000 tons. The present supply of sugar to 
the markets of Europe, is nearly as follows:— 


Cwts. 

England,. 8,000,000 

France. 2,550,000 

German League. 1,350,000 

Prussia,. 220,000 

Austria (ten Provinces).... 560,000 
Belgium. 294,000 


The whole annual production of the world is 
estimated by another party at 1,471,000,000 
lbs., of which the United States produced 
150,000,000 lbs., including 40,000,000 lbs. of 
maple sugar. Of the whole amount of sugar 
produced, Europe consumes about 648,700 tons, 
divided nearly As follows :— 



lbs. 

Great Britain. 

803,3G0,096 

France,... 

160,080,000 

Belgium. 

19 840,000 

Netherlands. 

42,000,000 

Russia. 

70,000,000 

Denmark and Sweden... 

22,000,000 

German Zollverein. 

101,300,000 

Other parts of Germany 

160,000,000 

Austria. 

50,000,000 

4. 

,428,580,096 


The consumption of sugar then in the whole 
world may be roughly estimated at. two and a 
half million tons, of which the United Kingdom 
may now be put down for 350,000 ; the rest of 
Europe 420,000, and the United States 
300,000. 
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Tlic production of sugar in the last four years 
■may be stated comparatively ns follows r— 1 


Cane Sugar. 

im 

1850 

1851. 

1888. 

. 

I'orto Hico.. ... 

, Tims. 
220,00*1 
43,60* 
106,00*1 
08,200 

50,300 
7,0*10 
13,800 
11-2,200 
70.403 
50.782 
90,000 
20,000 

Tons. 

260,00* 

48,20* 

I03,00i 

120,10* 

47.200 
5.000 

14.200 
120,200 

67,300 

57,800 

80,000 

20,000 

Tuns, 
252,<KK 
40,50* 
113,00* 
103,201 

50,000 
(i,*HK) 
15,000 
148 000 
60,000 
55,500 
00 3*7 
20,000 

Ions. 
320,000 
50,000 
100,000 
110,000 

60,000 
5,000 
Qo 000 
140,000 
6(1,01)0 
65,000 
10 *,5*2 
20,000 

1 ’ _ 

Brasil . .. 

United State#. 

iriic Went Indies. 

1. French Colonies. 
*2- Danish ... Do.*,. 
4. Dutch ... Do ... 
k British ... Do.,.. 

The Fast Indies. 

Mauritius. .. 

Java. 

Manilla.. 

« 

919,182' 

052,200 

077,5171,014,5 !£ 


Beet hoot Suomi. 

IS it). 

1850. 

1851. 

1832. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

Kstiud. T. 

Prance . 

38,000 

01,1)00 

75,000 

60,000 

Belgium... 

5 000 

0,000 

8,000 

y,uuu 

Zollvt rein.,. 

33,000 

38,00*1 

40,1)00 

50,(100 

Itussia ... 

13,000 

1 *00*1 

15,000) 

1(5,001) 

Austria. 

0,500 

10,000 

15,000) 

18,0*10 


05.500 

120,0011 

102,01(0; 

15 : 1,000 

Cano Sugar... 

010,185 

052,200 

1)77,51-7j 

1,0* *,5*2 

Total... 

L,01I,GSj| 

1,081,20* ij 

1,139,5*71 

1,107,5*2 


ManrU'um. -In the year 1813, the exports of 
sugar from this ialaud were bur. 549,465 lbs., 
nmi increasing gradually to 128,470,517 lbs. in 
1 849, or two-huudred fold in thirty-six years. 
The equalisation of the duties in 1825, and the 
ndmissiou of Mauriiius sugars into Kn gland on 
the same footing as those from the West Indies, 
had the effect of stimulating the sugar trade of 
Mauritius, and advancing it to its present remark¬ 
able success. Notwithstanding its immense crops, 
scarcely more than three-fifths of the island is 
yet under cultivation ; but it has the advantage 
of a cheap and abundant supply of labor, and 
much improved machinery has been introduced. 
The planters first commenced introducing Coolies 
in 1835, and were for some time restricted to tlic 
single port of Calcutta for their supply. The 
recent advices from Mauritius furnish some in- j 
teresting information regarding the progress 
making in the sugar production of that colony. 
In reference to the cultivation of the cane, it is 
stated that by The introduction of guano ujf&n 
several estates in the interior, the production has 
been very largely increased ; but as the value and 
economy of manure has not been hitherto suffi¬ 
ciently estimated, its introduction has not been 
so general as could be desired. The importance 
of free labor to the cultivation of the estates, has 
now become fully appreciated by the planters ; 
it being found that an equal amount of work can 
be obtained by this means from a less number of 
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hands, and that at lower rates of wages than were 
current in previous years, the average of which 
is shown in the following table 


Yea ns. 

Number of 
Coolies 
employed. 

Aggregate 
amount of wages 
paid per week. 

j Average 
wages per hood 
per week. 



£ 

8. 

<1. 

1846 

47,733 

33.484 

14 

f) 

1847 c 

48,314 

35,338 

14 

9 

1848 

41 777 

26,627 

12 

9 

1849 

45,38 i 

27 625 

12 

2 

1850 

47,912 

31,664 

12 

3 

1851 

42.275 

27,832 

12 

2 


In 1826, to make from 25 to 30,000,000 lbs. 
of sugar, it required 30,000 laborers (slaves) ; 
at the present time, with less than 45,000 (from 
which number fully 5,000 must be deducted 
as absent from work from various causes), 
135,000,000 lbs. are produced, or about five 
times the quantity under slavery. The coolies are 
found to be an intelligent race, who have become 
inured to the work required, and by whose labor 
this small island can produce the fifth part, of 
the consumption of the United Kingdom, and 
that with only about 70,000 acres under cane 
cultivation. About 10,000 male immigrants, 
introduced since 1843, are not now working 
under engagement, but are following other oc¬ 
cupations, and thus become permanent con¬ 
sumers. Some cultivate land on a small scale, 
on their own account, but very few plant canes, 
as it requires from eighteen to twentv months 
before they obtain any return for iheir labor ; 
but the most important fact established by this 
and other official statements is, that only a small 
number of immigrants leave the colony at the 
expiration of their industrial residence. In the 
manufacture of sugar from the cane, consider¬ 
able improvement has been effected by the 
introduction of new methods of boiling and 
grinding. The vacuum pan and the system of 
Wetscll are all tending to economise the cost of 
production, and to save that los**which for years 
amounted, in grinding alone, to nearly one-third 
of the juice of the cane. The planters begin to 
find that they can increase the value of their 
sugar 30 to 40 per cent, by • these improve¬ 
ments, and that their future prosperity depends 
upon carrying them out. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, here, as in many other of our colonies, a 
very large number of planters do not yet ap¬ 
preciate the advantages to be obtained by the 
adoption of improved machinery and manufac¬ 
ture, or by improved cultivation, and still struggle 
on under the old system of waste and negligence, 
which can only result in the ruin and destruc¬ 
tion of their property. In 1827, the number of 
sugar estates in operation in Mauritius, were 49 
worked by water power, 50 by cattle or horses, 
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and 22 by steam—total 111 ; in 1S36, this num¬ 
ber had increased to 186, viz. —-64 moved b.V 
water power, 10 by horse, and 112 by steam. In 
1830, the number was 211, of which 138 wen 
worked by steam power—70,292 acres were 
then under cultivation with sugar. There are 
now about 490 sugar estates, whereof only 231 
have mills—42 are worked by water power, the 
rest by steam. The annual Mauritius crops, as 
exported, for th^astten years, have been ns fol¬ 
lows. The shipments frequently extend beyond 
a year, henee a discrepancy sometimes between 
the year’s crop and the year’s export 


1842- 43 . 24,400 

1843- 44 . 28,600 

1S44-45 . 37,600 

1845- 46 . 49,100 

1846- 47 . 64,100 


1847- 48 . 59,021 

1848- 49 . 50,782 

1849- 50 . 51,81) 

1850- 51 . 55,000 

1851- 52 . 65,800 


Besides its exports to Great Britain, Mauritius 
ships large quantities of sugar to the Cape 
of Good Hope and Australia. Its local con¬ 
sumption is moreover put down at about 2,500 
tons. The progressive increase in its exports 
is marked by the following return of imports 
into Great Britain from the island :— 


cwt. 

1826 . 93.723 

1827 . 186,782 

1828 . 204,314 

1829 . 361,325 

1830 . 297,958 

1831 . 485,710 

im . 517 553 

ft . 521 904 

1834 . 416,077 

1835 .... MB,891 

1886 . 558,237 

1837 . 497,302 

1838 . 537,455 


cwt. 

1839 . 604,671 

1840 . 690,294 

IS41 . 545 356 

1842 . 716,009 

1843 . 096,652 

IS 1 4 . 545,415 

1845 _ 716,173 

1810 . 845,197 

1817 . 1,193.571 

1848 . 886.184 

1849 . 893,524 

1850 . 1 003,296 

1851 . 999,337 


Java .—Attenlion has been withdrawn, in a 
great measure, from sugar cultivation in Java, 
owing to coffee being found a more remunera¬ 
tive staple. The following figures serve to show 
the extent of its exports of sugar: — 


cwt. 

1S2G . 23,565 

1827 . 38,357 

1828 . 31,301 

1829 . 91,227 

1S30 . 129,300 

1831 . 144.077 

1832 . 292.705 

1833 _ 151 128 

1834 __ 443,911 

1835 . 523,162 

1836 . 607,336 

1837 . 820,063 

In 18*40 England iiupor 
in 1841, 87,342 cwt 


cwt. 

1838 . 873 050 

1S39 . 999,895 

1810 . 1,231,135 

1841 . 1,252,041 

1842 . 1,105,856 

IS43 . 1,162,211 

1844 . 1,260,790 

1845 . 1 812,500 

1848 . 1,798,612 

1850 .. 1,797,874 

1851 ........ 1,987 957 

1852 . 2,090,845 

ted from Java 75,533 cwt.: 

iu 1842, 24,922 cwt.; 


in 1843,35,161 cwt.; and iu 1844, about 72,000 
cwt.; but roost of this was only sent to C'owes, 
for orders, to be transhipped to the Continent. 

Philippines .—The Exports from Manila into 
great Britain in 1841, were 133,482 cwt.: in 
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1842, 63,464 cwt. jaud in 1843, 48,977 cwt. Tir 
the fifteen years between 1835 and 1850, the 
port of sugar from the Philippine Islands 
than doubled:— 

Tons. 

1835 . 11,542 

1836 . 14.875 

1837 .. 12 293 

183S . 12,375 

1839 .»15,631 

1840 . 16,563 

About a third of this is 
Clayed or refined. It is 


ex- 

more 


Tons. 

1841 .. IS 321 

1842 ..18,540 

1843 .22 239 

1844 . 21,528 

1845 . 24,500 

1850 . 28,745 

sugar, the rest is 
that though 


raw 

singular, 


these islands belong to Spain, the export of this 
staple product to that country should be limited 
to about 600 tons ; America taking about onc- 
sixtli, and England and her colonies the remaind¬ 
er. There is now an increased demand for the 
Australian colonies, consequent upon the large 
influx of population to that quarter. 

Export of sugar from Manila in 1850. 

Piculs. 

To Great Britain. 140,926 

„ Continent of Europe.. 50,830 

„ Australian Colonies. 142,359 

„ Singapore, Batavia, and Bombay. 12,719 

„ California and the Pacific. 29 144 

„ The United States. 77,919 


459,927 

Sugar cane .—The sugar cane occurs in a wild 
state on many of the islands of the Pacific, but in 
no paitof the American continent, notwithstand¬ 
ing a contrary opinion has been expressed. 

The following are the chief varieties cultivated 
iu the West Indies, Louisiana, the East indies, 
and Mauritius :— 

1. Common or creole cane, so called from 
being introduced from the New World. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Sugar 


Yellow Bourbon. 

Yellow Otalioite. 

Olahcite with purple bands. 

Purple Olahcite. 

Ribbon cane. 

Mr. L. Wray, in his “ Practical 
Planter,” considers the Bourbon, and yellow, 
or straw-coloured Olahcite cane, as identical, 
but merely altered by change of soil and climate. 
The yield from these cane-plants seems to be 
about the same in either Indies, viz., in good 
land about two-and-a half tons of dry sugar per 
acre—sometimes three tons. 

A very large species of red cane, grown 
atfUGowhatty, in Assam, is made favorable 
mention of for its strength of growth, early 
maturity, and juiciness ; and Mr. Wray strong¬ 
ly recommends the introduction into the West 
Indies of another fine variety, generally grow 
in the Straits’ Settlements, where it is known 
by the name of the Sulaugore cane. He con¬ 
siders they would ratoon better than any 
other cane, and the return from it is on the 
average 3,000 Jbs. of dry sugar to the acre. 
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“ For my own part, he says, I have always reckon* 
eti as an average, 3,600 lbs. of dry sugar, to 
the acre as the return this cane mill give, >on 
anything like good land, in the Struts^ according 
to the present imperfect mode of expressing and 
raanufuctttre; but, considering the surpassing 
richness of land in the West India Islands, De- 
merara, and Mauritius, I should not be in any 
way surprised to find that it would there give 
even three tons an acre. The* Salangore cane 
grows firm and stong; stands upright much 
better than the Otaheite; gives juice most abun¬ 
dantly, which is sweet and easy of clarification, 
boils well, and pvodnces a very fine, fair sugar, 
of a bold and sparkling grain.” 

Much discussion has arisen on the subject of 
raising the sugar cane from seed, and the possibili¬ 
ty has been universally denied among the planters 
and agricultural societies of the West India colo¬ 
nies. Mr. Pritchard, a sugar planter of Louisiana, 
in the “ United States Patent Report for 1850,” 
however, states :—“ It is an error to suppose 
that the cane cannot be propagated from the 

seed. This mav be the case when the seed is 
* 

obtained from plants that have been produced 
for a number of years from buds, or eyes. All 
pluuts that have been produced in this way for 
a series of yenrs, lose the faculty of form¬ 
ing prolific seeds; and the sugar cane is go¬ 
verned by the same laws which govern the 
whole vegetable kingdom. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be expected to produce seeds after it 
lias been cultivated for a great length of time.” 

India .— Sugar is a very old and exten¬ 
sive cultivation in India. It would propably be 
within the mark, to estimate the annual pro¬ 
duce of the country at a million of tons. An 
official return showed that the quantity of sugar 
carried on one road of the interior, for 
provincial consumption, was about equal to the 
whole quantity slapped from Calcutta—some 
60,000 or 60,000 tons. India is fast becoming a 
great sugar producing couutry, although its pro¬ 
duce and processes of manufacture are rude and 
imperfect. The Coolies who return from time 
to time to the India ports, bring with them 
much acquired knowledge and experience from the 
Mauritius. In 1825, the import of sugar from 
1 he East Indies was but 146,000, cwt, and it 
fluctuated greatly in succeeding years, being oc¬ 
casionally as low as 76,600 cwt. In 1837 the 
quantity imported was just double what it was 
in 1827. In 1841, it bad reached as high*$s 
1,239,788 cwt;,' arid subsequently kept steady 
for a few years ar. 1,100,000 ewt.—and for the 
last four years ending 1851, lias averaged 
111,400,000 cwt. 

Some years since, ( Report: , IBM December , 

1822) the East India Company instituted 
inquiries relative to the cultivation of the 
sugar cane in Ilindostan, and the information 
obtained was published in a large folio vo- 
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lume. The Reports .furnished by their officers, 
from almost every district, concur in stating that 
there were three kinds cultivated1, The pur¬ 
ple. 2. The white. 3. A variety of the white, 
requiring a large supply of water. The epitome 
of the Reports aff&ds this information 

1. The purple coloured cane yklds a sweeter, 
richer juice, than the yellow or light coloured, 
but in less quantity, and is harder to press. 
Grows on dry lands. Scarce any other, sort in 
Beerbhoom, much in Radnagore, some about 
Santipore, mixed with light colored cane* Grows 
also near Calcutta; in some fields separate, jn 
others mixed with pooree or light .colored cane. 
When eaten raw, is more dry and piihy in the 
mouth, but esteemed better sugar than the poo¬ 
ree, and appears to be the superior sort of cane. 
Persons who have been West Indian planters do 
not know it as a West Indian cane. 

2. The I'ujht colored cane , yellow, inclining 
to white ; deeper yellow when ripe, and on rich 
ground, it is the same sort as that which grows 
in the West India Islands; softer, more juicy 
than the Cndjoolee, but juice less rich, and pro¬ 
duces sugar less strong; requires seven maunds 
of pooree juice to make as much goor or inspis¬ 
sated juice as is produced from six of the Cud- 
joolee. Much of this kind is brought to the 
Calcutta markets, and eaten raw. 

3. The while variety , which grows in swampy 
lauds, is light colored, and grows to a great 
height. Its juice is more watery, and yields a 
weaker sugar ilian the Cadjoolee. However, as 
much of Bengal consists of low grouuds, and as 
the upland canes are liable to *#r from drought 
it may be advisable to encourage the cultivation 
of it, should the sugar it produces be .approved, 
though in a less degree than other sugars, in or¬ 
der to guard against the effects of dry seasons. 
Experience alone can determine how far the idea 
of encouraging this sort may answer. Besides 
the foregoing, several kinds are now known to 
the Indian planter. One of them, the China su¬ 
gar caue, was considered by Dr. Roxburgh to be 
a distinct species, and distinguished by him as 
Saccharnm sine use. It was introduced into In¬ 
dia in 1796, by Earl Cornwallis, as being supe¬ 
rior to the native kinds. It is characterised by 
a hardness which effectually resists most of the 
country rude mills; but this hardness is import¬ 
antly beneficial, inasmuch as that it withstands 
the attack of the white ants, hogs, and jackals, 
which destroy ttimually a large. portion of the 
common cane. Reports of Dr. Roxburgh, Mr. 
Touchet of Radaway ore. and Mr. • Cardin of Mir- 
eapore, Cutna, Papers att: • the-India Pttgur, 
page 258. -.,. :. r 

Mysore. ~-T)r. I&uehananfound four kinds 
known.; in Mysore. (*<Two of .these are evi¬ 
dently the purple .and white, generally known ; 
but as this is not distinctly stated, Mr. Sim- 
mond has retained tiie form in which he 
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notices them. Restali, the native sugar of this ment, the man presented himself to their view* 
Mysore, could only be planted in the last two completely recovered from bis sickness, andr-even 
weeks of March and two first of April. It com- in a state of more than common health. With 
pletes its growth in twelve months, and does not anxiety they inquired foe khe physic he had so 
survive for a second crop. Its oultivationbas successfully applied, and w«roOO»d«eted by him 
been superseded by others. to the sugar cane, on which heaequaintedthem 

Pattaputtii**- This was introd ucedfroa Arcot, be had solely subeistedirora the time of their de- 
during the reign of Hyder AH. It is the only parture. Attrncled by such powerful recommcn- 
one from which the natives can extract sugar; it dxtion, every care and attention was bestowed, 
also produces the best Bella or Jaggery, It can we may suppose, to convey such au invaluable 
be planted at the same season as the oilier, as acquisition to their own lands, where, the soil 
well as at the end of July and beginnings of and climate have mutually since contributed to 
August. It is fourteen months in completing its present prosperity. 

its growth; but the stools produce a second crop, Soil.— 1 The soil best suiting the sugar cane 
like the ratoons of the West Indies, which ripen is aluminous rather than the contrary, tena- 
in twelve months. cious without being heavy, readily allowing 

Maracabo, Cnttaycabo. —These two ore very excessive moisture to drain away, yet not 
small, seldom exceeding half an inch diameter; light. One gentleman, Mr. Ballard, has en- 
yet in some districts of Mysore, as about G’olar, deavoured to make this point clear by deacrib- 
the last-named is the variety usually cultivated; ing the most favorable soils about Gazepore as 
but this arises from its requiring less water than “ light clays” called there Mootearee, or doansa 
the larger varieties. The best varieties are those according as there is more or less sand in their 
introduced from the Islands of Olalieite and composition.— Trans. Agri-Hort. Soc. i. 121. 
Bourbon. Hindostan is indebted for their intro- Mr. Peddington seems to think that calcareous 
duction to Captain Sleeman, who brought them matter, and iron in the state of peroxide, are es- 
hither from the. Mauritius in 1827. He com- sential to be present in a soil for the production 
mitted them to Dr. Wallich, under whose care, of the superior sugar cane. There can be no 
at the Botanic Garden, they have flourished, and doubt that the calcareous matter is ^ necessary, 
been the sobrce from whence the benefit has been but experience is opposed to his opinion relative 
generally diffused. Their superiority over those to the peroxide. . The soil preferred at Radna- 
whicii have been usually cultivated by the natives gore is there distinguished as the soil of “ two 
has been completely established. The largest of qualities,” being a mixture of rich clay and sand, 
the Hindoostan canes, ripe and trimmed ready and which Mr. Touchet believed to be known in 
for the mill, has never been found to exceed five England as a light brick mould. About Rung- 
pounds ; but it is not uncommon for an Otaheite pore, Dinajpore, and other plaoes where the 
cane, under similar circumstances, to weigh seven ground is low, they raise the beds where the cane 
pounds. [Many are of opinion, that although the is to be planted four or five feet above the land 
juice of this cane is larger in quantity, yet that adjacent. The experience of Dr. Roxburgh agrees 
it contains less sugar. There is some sense in with the preceding statements. He says, “ The 
the reason they assign, which is, that in the soil that suits the cane best in this climate is a 
Mauritius and elsewhere it has the full time of rich vegetable earth, which on exposure to the 
twelve or fourteen months allowed for its com- air readily crumbles down into very fine mould, 
ing to maturity—-whereas the agriculture of In* It is also necessary for it to be of such a level as 
dia and especially in Bengal, only allows it eight allows of its being watered from the river by sim- 
or nine mouths, which, though ample to mature ply damming it up (which almost the whole of 
the smaller country canes, is not sufficient for the land adjoining to this river, the Godavery, 
the Otaheite.] The extra weight arises pro- admits of), and yet so high as to be easily drain- 
portionately from an increased secretion of ed during heavy rains. Such a soil, and in such 
superior sap. The sugar is more abundant, gra- a situation, living been well meliorated by vari- 
nulates more readily, and has less scum. Other ous crops of leguminous plants, or following, 
superior qualities are, that the canes ripen earlier, for two or three years, is slightly manured, or 
and are less injured by the occurrence cf pro- has had for some time cattle pent upon it. A 
traoted dry weather. Of the history of the sugar fi^ourite manure for the cane with the Hindoo 
cane a popular tradition obtains amongst the farmer is the rotten straw of green and black 
natives, that, in very ancient times, a vessel be- pessaloo (Phaseolus mango, max.)” Roxburgh'* 
longing to their country chanced by accident to on the Culture of Sugar and Jaggary in the 
leave one of her crew, under a desperate fit of Rajahmundry Circar ; Third Ap. to Report , 
sickness at a desert island at a consider- ou East India Sugar, p. 2. Many accord- 
able distance in the Eastern Seas, and that, ant opinious might be added to the preoed- 
returning by'the same route, curiosity prompt- ing, but it seems only necessary to observe _far¬ 
ed them to inquire after the fate of their ther that the sugar cane requires a soil sufficient- 
companion, when, to their utter astonish- ly elevated to be entirely free from inundation, 
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but not so high as to be deprived of moisture, 
or aaKo encourage the production of white ants 
(tomes). 'The sugar cane is ait exhaustingcrop, 
and it is seldom cultivated by the ryot more 
frequently than once in three Or four years on 
the same land. During the intermediate period, 
such plants are grown «a are found to improve 
the soil, of which, says Dr. Tennant, the Indian 
farmer is a perfect judge. They find the legu¬ 
minous tribe the best for the purpose. Such 
longjatervuls of repose from the cane would not 
be requisite if a better system of manuring were 
adopted. 

Mr J. Prinsep has recorded the follow¬ 
ing analysis of three soils distinguished for 
producing sugar. They were all a soft, fine- 
grainedaUuvium, without pebbles. No. 1 was 
from a village called Mothe, on the-Sarjee, about 
ten miles north of the Ganges, at Buxar, and the 
others from the south bank of the Ganges, near 
the same place. There is a substratum of kunkar 
throughout the whole of that part of the country, 
and to some mixture of this earth with the sur¬ 
face soil the fertility of the latter is ascribed :— 



i 

2 

3 

Ilygrometriq moisture, on drying at 

212. deg.. 

25 

21 

3-6 

Carbonaceous and vegetable matter. 

on calcination.. 

1-8 

21 

4-0 

Carbonate of lime (No. 3 effervesced.) 

1-6 

0-6 

89 

Alkaline salt, soluble. . 

1 0 

11 

0 8 

Silex and alumina. 

94'1 

94.1 

88-2 


1000 1000 100.0 

The earths unfortunately were not separated. 
Mr. Prinsep says the two first were chiefly of 
saud, and the third somewhat argillaceous. The 
former required irrigation, but the other was 
sufficiently retentive of moisture to render it un¬ 
necessary.-— (Joum. Asiatic Soc., ii. 435.) 

Manure *.—The sugar cane being one of 
the most valued crops of the ryot, he always 
devotes to it a portion of the fertilising 
matter he, has. at command, though in every 
instance this is too small. In the Rajah- 
mundry district, previously to planting, the 
soil it slightly. manured, either by having 
cattle folded upon it, or by a light covering 
of the rotten, straw of the green and black pes- 
salloo, which is here a favourite Jprtiliser. In 
tome parte of Mysore the mud from the bottom 
of tanks is employed, ami this practice is more 
generally adopted in other places. Thus the 
fields being divided by deep ditches in Dinejpoor, 
the, mud from which is .enriched by the remains 
of decayed aqptwplantefuid animals, forms an 
excellent man$w for thefugsreane, and of this 
the ryots make use.jS^adjngit over the surface 
bpfoua.the. pfougbu^ u i and when 

that opersttonis the ,«ul. is further 

fertilised: by a dressing of oilcake and ashes. 
Oruahed; bones mM unque^p?iy be of the 
greatest benefit if applied to the sugar cane crop. 
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Not only would their animal matter serve as 
food for the plants, but the phosphate of lime of 
the bones is one of the chief saline constituents 
of the sugar cane. ; ; 

Salt is said ttobo valuable manure for this 
crop. Dr. NugSit, iu a RepCWt »ade to 
the Agricultural Society of Antigua, observes 
that salt has been round a; valuable auxili¬ 
ary in cultivating the sugar cane. - Many trials 
of it, he says, have been made during* succes¬ 
sive seasons applied generally to the extent of 
about nine or ten bushels per acre, it destroys 
grubs and other insects, and give the canes an 
increased vigor and ability to resist drought. 
It is a singular remark of the intelligent traveller, 
M. de Humboldt, while speaking of the practice 
adopted in the Missions of the Orinoco, when a 
coco-nut plantation is made, of throwing a cer¬ 
tain quantity of salt into the hole which receives 
the nut; that of all the plants cultivated by man 
there are only the sugar cane, the plantain, the 
mammee, and the Avocada pear, which endure 
equally irrigation with fresh and salt water. 

In the West Indies, when the cane is affected 
by what is called there the blast, which is a 
withering or drying up of the plants, an unfail¬ 
ing remedy is found to be watering them with 
an influsiou of dung in salt water [L’Explotetion 
de Sucreries.] Porter on the sugal canes. 35, 
321. 

Preparation of soil .—In the Rajahmundry dis¬ 
trict, during the months of April and May, the 
ground isfrequently ploughed, until brought into 
a very fine tilth. About the end of May, or 
beginning of June, the rains usually commence, 
and the canes are then to be planted. If the 
rains do not set in so early, the land is flooded 
artificially, and when converted into a soft mud, 
whether by the rain or by flooding, the canes 
are planted. 

In Mysore, the ground is watered for three 
days, and then, after drying for the same 
period, ploughing commences, this operation 
being repeated five times during the following 
eight days. The clods during this time are 
brpken small by an instrument called col kudalL 
The field is then manured and ploughed a sixth 
time. After fifteen days it is ploughed again, 
twice in the course of one or two days. After a 
lapse of eight days it is ploughed a moth time. 
Altogether these operations occupy aboutforty- 
four days. For planting, which is done iasix days, 
an implement called yella kudalih employed. 

In Dinajpoor , “ the field, frdra about the 
middle of October until, about the- J Oth of 
January, receives tea or twelve doubt* plough- 
ings, and after each iaamoothed* witMhe wupt. 
During the, last three months of tfite time it is 
manured with co*rr|Jung v aaarf mud from ponds 
and diteheS’ Oa land fit for 

sugar cane is generally divided into fields by 
wide ditches, into which muph. mud ia washed 
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by the rain, and is again thrown on the fields 
when the country dries, and leaves it enriched 
by innumerable aquatic vegetables and animals 
that have died as the water left them. When 
tbe ploughing has been completed, the field is 
manured with ashes and oilcake.” 

. Abiittt Malda, “ the laud is first ploughed 
in the month of Cartick, length and breadth 
w$|M,vatod harrowed in like manner; four or 
five days after it is again ploughed and har- 
rowed* as before, twice. In the month of 
Aghun, the whole land is covered with fresh 
ear&ij again twice ploughed, and harrowed in 
different -directions, and then manured with 
dung. Fifteen or twenty days afterwards it is 
to be twice ploughed, as before ; eight or ten 
days after''which, it is to be slightly manured 
with dung and the refuse of oil, mixed together ; 
then twice ploughed and harrowed in different 
directions, so that the clods of earth brought be 
well mixed together with the land. This prepara¬ 
tion continues until the 20th or 25 ill of the 
month Poors.” 

In the vicinity of Dacca t during “ Cautic or 
Augnn (October, November) the Ryots begin 
to prepare their ground. They first dig a 
trench round their fields, and raise a mound 
of about three feet in height. If the ground 
to be cultivated is waste, about nine inches 
of the surface are taken off, and thrown with¬ 
out the enclosure. The ground is ploughed 
to the depth of nine inches more. The clods 
are broken, ami the earth made fine. In Maug 
or Fangun (January, February) the sugar cane 
is planted ; a month afterwards earth is raised 
about the plauts ; after another month this is 
repeated. The crop is cut in Poous and Maug 
(December, January). If the ground be not 
waste, but cultivated, the surface is not taken 
off*, After cutting the crop, it is not usual 
again to grow sugar cane on the same ground 
for eighteen months, 011 account of the indifferent 
produce afforded by a more early planting. 

In the Zillah, North Mooradabad, the land is 
broken up at the end of June. After the rains 
have ceased it is manured, and has eight or ten 
pioughitigs. This clears it of weeds. In Feb- 
ruatyTt is again, manured and ploughed four or 
five times, and just before the sets are planted 
some dung, four cart-loads to each cutclia bec- 
gah Of low land, and five cart-loads to high land, 
are added. The land is well rolled after the 
lour last ploughing, and again after the cuttings 
are left 

About Benares and the neighbouring dia- 
tricts, Mr. Haines says, that owing to the 
hot winds which prevail “ from March until the 
setting in of the annual rains in June or July, 
the lands remain fallow till that period. Iii the 
mean time, those fields that are selected for sugar 
cane are partially manured by throwing upon 
them all manner of rubbish they can collect, and 
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by herding their buffaloes and cattle upon them 
at night, though most Of the manure from the 
latter source is agairi collected and dried for fuel. 
When the annual’ fturly setin, and 

the Assnrree mps' tbwnsome instances 
an Assarree crop is takea iWm the lands in¬ 
tended for sugar cane), they oommence plough¬ 
ing the cane lands, and continue to do so four 
or five times monthly (as they consider the great¬ 
er number of times the fields 1 are tamed up 
at this period of the season, the better the crop 
of cane will be), till the end of October*-- continu¬ 
ing to throw on the little manure they can collect. 
Towards the end of October, anti in November, 
their ploughs are much engaged in sowing their 
winter (or rubbee) crops of wheat, barley, grain 
&c.; and at this period they make arrangements 
with the shepherds who have large flocks of 
sheep, to fold them upon the fields at night, for 
which they pay so much per beegah in grain. 
During the latter part of November, and early 
in December, the fields are again ploughed well, 
and all grass, weeds, &c., removed with the hoe ; 
then the surface of the field is made as smooth 
as possible by putting the “ hengah ” (a piece of 
wood eight to ten feet in length, and five to* six 
inches in breadth, and three or four inches in 
thickness, drawn by two pairs of bullocks, and 
the man standing upon the wood to give 
it weight), over several times for three or 
four days in succession. This makes the 
surface of the field very even and somewhat- 
hard, which prevents ths sun and dry west 
wind from abstracting the moisture, which is of 
great importance at this period of the season, for, 
should there be no rain, there would not be suf¬ 
ficient moisture at the time of planting the cane 
to cause vegetation. In this state the laud re¬ 
mains till the time of planting the cane cuttings, 
which is generally the 1st to the 15 th of Febru¬ 
ary ; but should there have been a fall of rain in 
the mean time, or excess of moisture appear, the 
field is again ploughed, and the hengah put 
over as before. A day or two previous to plant¬ 
ing the cane, the field is ploughed *and the 
hengah lightly put over.”— (Trans. Agri-Hort. 
Soc. vi. 4, 5.) 

Sets .—When the caries are cut at harvest 
time, twelve er eighteen inches of thtelr tops arc 
usually taken off, and stored, to be employed for 
sets. Each top has several joints, from each of 
which a shoot rises, but seldom more than one 
or two arrive at a proper growth. When first 
cut from the stem, the tops intended for plants 
are tied in bundles of forty or fifty each, and 
are carefully kept moist. In a few'days they put 
forth new leaves : they are then Cleared of the 
old leaves, and separately dipped into a mixture 
of cowdring, pressed mustard seed, and-water. 

A iry spot is prepared, and rich loose mould 
arid a small quantity of pressed mustard seed ; 
the plants are separately placed therein, a small 
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quantity of earth strewed amongst them, and 
then covered with leaves and grass to preserve 
them from heat. Ten or twelve days afterwards 
they are planted in the fields. : V 

In Burdwan , the tops, before they are plant¬ 
ed, are cut into pieces from four to six inches 
long, so that there are not more than four 
knots in each. Two or three of these plant 
tops are put together iu the ground, and a 
beegah requires from 7,500 to t (>,240 plants. 

In Rungpore and Dim/poor, about 9,000 
plants are required for a beegah, each being 
about a foot in length. 

In Beerbkoom, 8,000 plants are said to be re¬ 
quisite for a beegah, each oane top being about 
fifteen inches long. 

Near Calcutta, from 3,000 to 8,000 plants are 
required for a beegah according to the goodness 
of the soil, the worse soil needing most plants. 

In Mysore an aore contains 2,420 stools, and 
yields about ll,000ripe canes. 

Near Rajamnndry about 400 cuttings are 
planted on a cutcha beegah (one-eighth of an 
acre). 

In Zilla, North Mooradabad , 4,200 sets, each 
eight inches long, nre inserted upon each cutcha 
beegah of low land, and 5,250 upon high land. 

In the district of Gollayore the Ryots cut a 
ripe cane into several pieces, preserving two 
or three joints to each, and put them into a small 
bed of rich mould, dung, and mustard-seed 
from which the oil has been expressed. 

At Jtadnayore, when the time of cutting the 
canes arrives, their tops are taken off, and 
thtese are placed upright in a bed of mud 
for thirty or forty days, and covered with leaves 
or straw. The leaves are then stripped from 
them, and they are cut iuto pieces, not having 
less than two nor more than four joints each. 
These sets are kept for ten or fifteen days in a 
bed prepared for them, from whence they are 
taken and planted in rows or three together, 
eighteen inches or two feet intervening between 
eacli stool. 

“ Planting .—The time and mode of planting 
vftry. ' 

In the Rajahmundctry drear, Dr. 'Roxburgh 
says, that “ daring the months of April and 
May the land is repeatedly ploughed with the 
common HitidoO plough, which soon brings the 
loose rich soil (speaking of the Delta of the 
Godavery) into vary excellent order. About the 
end of May and beginning of June, the rains 
generally set hi, in- frequent heavy showers. 
Now is the time to plant the cane ; but should 
the rains hold back, the prepared field is water¬ 
ed or flooded from the river, and, while perfectly 
wet, like soft mud, the cane is planted. ** The 
method is most simple.' Laborers "with baskets 
of the cuttings, of one or two joints each, ar¬ 
range themselves along qhc side of the field. They 
walk side by side, iu as straight** line as their 
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eye and judgment enablethem, dropping the sets 
at the distance of about eighteen inches asunder 
in rows, and about four feet from row to row. 
Other laborers follow, and with ; the foot press 
the set about Jwo inches into the soft, mud-like 
soil which, with a sweep or two with the sole of 
the foot, they most easily and readily covete”-— 
(Roxburgh on the Culture of Sugar.) -* 

About Malda , in the month of Maug (January, 
February), the land is to be twice plougjihd, 
and harrowed repeatedly, length and breadth 
ways; after which it is furrowed, the furrows 
half a cubit apart, in- which the plants-are to 
be set at about four fingers’ distance from each 
other, when the furrows are filled up with the land 
that lay upon its ridges. The plants being thus 
set, the land is harrowed twice in different direc¬ 
tions -, fifteen or twenty days afterwards the cairn 
begins to grow, when the weeds which appear 
with it must be taken up ; ten or twelve days 
after this the weeds will again nppear. They 
must again be taken up, and the earth at the 
roots of the canes be removed, when all the 
plants which have grown will appear. 

At Ghazepore the rains set in at the beginning 
of March, and planting then commences. 

Near Calcutta the planting takes place in 
May and June. 

In Dinajpoor and Rungpore the planting time 
is February. 

About Commercolly it is performed in January. 
The field is divided into beds six cubits broad, 
separated from each other by small trenches 
fourteen inches wide and eight inches deep. 
In every second trench are small wells, about 
two feet deep. The irrigating water flowing 
along the trenches fills the wells, and is 
taken thence and applied to the canes by 
hand. Each bed has five rows of canes. The 
sets are planted in holes about six inches in 
diameter, and three deep; two sets; each 
having three joints, are laid horizont¬ 
ally in every hole, covered slightly with 
earth, and over this is a little dung. 
When the canes are planted in the spring, 
the trenches must be filled with water, and 
some poured into every hole. At the other sea¬ 
son of planting the trenches are full, it being 
rainy weather ; but even then the sets must be 
watered for the first month. 

Mr. Haines says that in Mirzapore and the 
neighbouring districts, “in planting the cane, 
they commence a furrow round the fields in which 
they drop the cuttings. The second furrow is left 
empty ; cuttings again iu the third- ; so they con¬ 
tinue dropping cuttings in every second furrow 
till the whole field is completed, finishing in the 
centre of the field;' ’ The field remains in this 
state till the second nr third day,- when for two 
or three days in succession it is made even and 
hard upon the surface with the hengah, as be¬ 
fore stated.”—(Trans. Agri-Hort. Soc. vi. A.) 
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Bombay. —Mr. Vaupeli, iu describing themost 
successful mode of cultivating the Mauritius 
sugar cane, in Bombay, says, that “ after the 
ground is levelled with tb$i ‘paur,’ in the man¬ 
ner of the cultivators, pi$o®fkwofeet in diameter, 
and two feet in depths shoujdlwdug throughout 
the field at the , distance of five feet apart, 
and filled with manure and -soil to about 
three inches of the surface. Set iu^ese pits 
your canes, cut. in pieces about a fcpt aud a 
half long laying.them down iu a tringular form, 
thus- a. Keep as much of the eyes or shoots 
of the cane uppermost as you cau ; then cover 
them with mauure and soil; beds should next 
be formed to retain water, having lour pits in 
each bed, leaving passages lor watering them. 
The cutting should be watered every third day 
during hot weather, and the field should always 
be kept iu a moist state.’*—(Ibid, iii 43.) 

About Benares, . the sets require, after 
planting, from four to *six waterings, until 
the rains commence, and ns many hoeings 
to loosen the surface, which becomes caked 
after every watering. The moister nature of the 
soil renders these operations generally un¬ 
necessary in Bengal. 

After-culture. —In Mysore, the surface of the 
earth in the;hollows in which the sets are plant- ] 
ed is stirred with a stick as soon as the shoots j 
appear, and a little dung is added. Next month j 
the daily watering is continued, and then the 
• whole field dug over with the hoe, a cavity | 
being made round each stool, and a little dung I 
added. In the third month water is given every I 
second day : at its close, if the canes are lux- j 
uriant, the ground is again dug ; hut if weakly, j 
the watering is continued during the fourth j 
month* before the digging is given. At this ! 
time the earth is drawn up about the canes, so ! 
as to leave the holloas between the rows at right■ 
angles with the trenches. No more water is | 
given to the plants, but the trenches between 
the beds are kept full for three days. It is 
then left off for a week, and if rain occurs, no 


watered once in every six or eight days (unless 
rain falls), and the di g ging repeated three times, 
dung being added at cach digging. The after¬ 
culture is the same a$ flag the first crop- 

In the Upper Propt»ce«^l)r, Tennant says, if 
moderate showers oocur afi^ phmti«g, nothing 
more is done until the shoots from the.sets have 
attnined a height of two or three inches. The 
soil immediately around them is then loosened 
with a small weeding: iron, something, like a 
chisel ; but if the season should prove dry, the 
field is occasionally watered ; the weeding is also 
continued and the soil occasionally loosened about 
the plants. In August, small trenches areeut 
through the field, with small intervals between 
them, for the purpose of draining off the water, 
if the season is too wet. This is very requisite, 
for if the canes are now supplied with too much 
moisture, the juice is rendered watery and un¬ 
profitable. If the season happens to be dry, 
the same dikes serve to conduct the irrigating 
water through the field, and to carry off what 
does not soak into the earth in a few hours. 
Stagnant water they consider very injurious to 
the cane, and on the drains being well contrived 
depends in a great measure the future hope of 
profit. Immediately after the field is trenched, 
the canes are propped. They are now “about 
three feet high, and each set has produced . from 
three to six canes. The lower leaves of each 
are first carefully wrapt up around it, so as to 
cover it completely in every part; a small strong 
bamboo, eight or ten feet long, is then inserted 
firmly in the middle of each stool, and the canes 
tied to it. This secures them iu an erect posi¬ 
tion, and facilitates the circulation of the air. 
Hoeing cannot be repeated too frequently. This 
is demonstrated by the practice of the most 
successful cultivators. 

In Zilla, N. Mooradabud, in April, about six 
weeks after plautiug, the earth on each side of the 
cane-rows is loosened by a sharp-pointed hoe, 
j shaped somewhat like a bricklayer’s trowel. This 
is repeated six times before the field is laid out 
iu beds and channels for irrigation. There, likej) 


further water is requisite; but if the weather i wise, if the season is unusually dry, the fields in 
is dry, water is admitted once a week during the ; the low ground are watered iu May and June, 
next month. The diggiug is then repeated, and This supposes there are either nullahs, or ancient 
the earth levelled with the hand about the stools, pucka wells, otherwise the canes are allowed to 
The stems of each stool are teu or twelve in take their chance, for the cost of making a 
number* which are reduced to five or six by the well on the uplands is from ten to twenty 
most weekly of them being now removed. The rupees—an expense tqp heavy for an individual 
healthy canes are to be tied with one of their cultivator, and uot many would dig in partner-, 
own leaves, two or three together, to check ship, for they would fight for the water, 
their spreading ; and this binding is repeated j In the vicinity of Benares, as the canes advance 
as required by their increased growth. In the in growth, they continue to wrap the leaves as 
absence pf rein, the trenches are filled with j they begin to wither up round the advancing 
water once a fortnight. When the Putta putti i stem, and to tie this to the bamboo higher up. 
i» to he keptjor asecond crop, the dry leases If the weather continue wet, the,,, trenebee are 
cutoff in the crop season are burnt upon, the carefully kept open ; and, tei the hand, if 
field, and this is dug over, and trenches filled dry weather occurs, water is qccf»onaUy supplied, 
with water, aud during six weeks the plants Hoeing is also performed every fire or six weeks. 
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Wrapping the leaves around the canejafoundrto 
prevent them cracking by the heatof tbesuo, 
and hinders their throwing out lateral branches. 
’ In January and February tfc* canesare readyfor 
cutting. The average height of the canaitM&out 
nine feet, foliage included* and the naked cane 
from one inch to one inch and a quarter, bn dia¬ 
meter. ■. 

Near Maduna, the hand-wateriug is faci¬ 
litated by cutting a small trench, down the cen¬ 
tre of each bed. The beds are there a cubit 
wide, but only four rears of canes are planted in 
each. 

It is deserving of notice, that the eastern 
and north-eastern parts of Bengal are more sub¬ 
ject to rain at every season of the year, but es¬ 
pecially iu the hot months, than the western ; 
which accounts for the land being prepared and 
the plants set ao much earlier in Rungpore than 
in tieerbhoom. This latter country has also a 
drier soil generally ; for this reason, so much is 
said in the report from thence of the necessity of 
watering. The Benares country is also drier 
than Bengal, therefore more waterings are requi¬ 
site. 

At Malda, ten or fifteen days after the 
earth ,has been removed from the roots of the 
canes and the plants have appeared, the land is 
slightly manured, well cleared of weeds, and 
the earth that was removed again laid about 
the canes ; after which, ten or fifteen days, it 
must be well weeded, and again twenty or twen¬ 
ty-five days afterwards. This mode of cultiva¬ 
tion it is necessary to follow until the month of 
Joystee. The land must be ploughed and manu¬ 
red between the rows of canes in the month of 
Assaar ; after which, fifteen or twenty days, the 
caues are to be tied two or three together with 
the leaves, the earth about them well cleaned, 
and the earth that was ploughed up laid about 
the roots of the canes something raised. In the 
month of Saubun, twenty or twenty-five days 
from the preceding operation, the canes are tied 
as be.ore, and again ten or fifteen day3 afterwards; 
#which done, nine or ten clumps are then to be 
tied together. 

In the Rtyaktnundrg drear, on the Delta 
of the Godavery, Dr. Roxburgh slates 
“ that nothing more is done after the cane is 
planned* if the weather be moderately showery, 
till the young shoots are some two or three inch¬ 
es high ; tteearthis then loosened for a few 
inches * round , with . the weeding irou. 
Should the season?,prove dry, the field is occa¬ 
sionally watered from the river, continuing to 
weed and to', keep, the grouud loose round the 
stools. In August,-two or three months from 
the time of planting, small trenches are cut 
through the field at short distances, and 
so contrived as to serve., to drain off the water, 
should the season prove too wet for canes, which 
is often the case, and would rtfflder their juices 
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weak and unprofitable. The former, therefore, 
never foils to have his field plentifully and judi¬ 
ciously intersected with drains-while the cane is 
small, and before the usual time for the violent 
rains. Immediately aftextbefidkitt trenched, 
the caues are all propped * this is an operation 
whieh seems peculiar to thesrfparts. In Diosj- 
poor, in about a month after planting, the 
young plants are two or three inches high ; the 
earth is then raised from the cuttings by means 
of a spade, and the dry leaves by which they are 
surrounded are removed. For a day or two they 
remain exposed to the air, and are then manured 
with ashes and oilcake, and covered with earth. 
Weeds must be removed'as they spring ; aud 
when the plants are about a cubit high, the 
field must be ploughed. When they have grown 
a cubit, higher, which is between the 13th of June 
and 14th of July, they are tied together in bun¬ 
dles of three or four, by wrapping them round 
with their own lea vest This is done partly to 
prevent them from being laid down by the wind 
and partly to prevent them from being eaten by 
jackals. During the next month three or four 
of these bunches are tied together ; and about 
the end of September, when the canes grow rank, 
they are supported by bamboo stakes driven in 
the ground. They are cut between the middle 
of December and the end of March.” If the 
canes grow too vigorously, developing a supera¬ 
bundance of leaves, it is a good practice to re¬ 
move those leaves which are decayed, that the 
stems may be exposed fully to the sun. In the 
West Indies, this is called trashing the canes. 
It requires discretion ; for in dry soils or seasons, 
or if the leaves are removed before sufficiently 
dead, more injury than benefit will be occasioned. 

Harvesting .—The season in which the canes 
become ripe in various districts lias alreatlf been 
noticed when considering their cultivation. In 
the Rajahmundry Circar, about the mouth “of the 
Godavery, Dr. Roxburgh adds, “ that in January 
and February the cane begins to be ready to cut, 
which is about nine months from the time of 
planting. Their height, when standing on the 
field, will be from eight to ten feet (foliage in¬ 
cluded), and the naked cane from an inch to 
an inch and a quarter in diameter.” 

In Malda the canes are cat in January 
and February. In N. Mooradabad, upon the 
low land, ftie canesare ripe in October, and upon 
the high lands a month later. The fitness »of the 
cane for cutting may be ascertained by making 
an incision across the cane, and observing tiie 
internal grain. If it 4* soft and moist, like a 
turnip, it is not yet ripe ; but if the face of the 
cut is dry, and white particles appear, it is fit for 
harvesting 1 .— (FUxnumrice on the Culture of the 
Sugar Gone.) > • v;- *'? > > v 

Iu$/tries.—*1. leetseasoa, either daring the 
very early ton in the concluding period of the 
cane’s vegetation, is one of the worst causes of 
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injury. In such a season, the absence of the usual 
intensity of lightand heat causes the sip to be 
very materially deficient in succharine matter. 
But, on the other hand, 

2. ■ A verydryseaeou, immediately after the 
setsare planted, though the want of mu may in 
some degree be supplied by artificial means, caus¬ 
es the produce to he but indifferent. These 
inconveniences are of a general nature, and irre¬ 
mediable. 

8. Animals —In India not only the in- 
cursions of domesticated animals, but in some 
districts, of the wiki elephant, buffalo, and hog, 
are frequent sources of injury. Almost every 
plantation is liable, also, to the attack of the 
Jackal, and rats are destructive enemies. 

4. White Ants.— The sets of the sugar cane 
have to be carefully watched, to preserve them 
from the white ant ( Termes), to attacks from 
which they are liable until they have begun 
to shoot. To prevent this injury, the following 
mixture has been recommended :— 

Asafcetida (hing), 8 chittacks. 

Mustard-seed cake (sarsum ki khalli), 8 seers. 

Putrid fish, 4 seers. 

Bruised butch root, 2 seers ; or muddur, 2 seers. 

Mix the above together in a large vessel, with 
water sufficient to make them into the thickness 
of curds ; then steep each slip of cane in it for 
half an hour after planting ; and, lastly water 
the lines three times previous to setting the cane, 
by irrigating the watercourse with water mixed 
up with bruised butch root, or muddur if the 
former be not procurable. That the above ap¬ 
plication would be beneficial, is rendered still 
more worthy of credit from the following experi¬ 
ence:—In the Dhoon, the white ant is a most 
formidable enemy to the sugar planter, owing to 
the destruction it causes to the sets when first 
planted. Mr. G. H. Smith says, that there is 
a wood very common there, called by the na¬ 
tives Butch, through which, they say, if the irri¬ 
gating waters are passed in its progress to the 
beds, the white, ants are driven away. (Trans. 
Agri-Hort. Soc. of India, v. 65.] The experi¬ 
ence of farmers in Europe, has however shown 
that the use of any poisonous dring, to protect 
the seedor sets, is highly dangerous to the health 
of those who eat the produce, and the employ¬ 
ment of “Butch” or arsenic cannot' therefore 
he recommended. A very effectual mode of 
destroying the white ant, is by mixing a 
small quantity of arsenic with a few oun¬ 
ces of burned bread, pulverised flour, or oat¬ 
meal, moistened with molasses, and placing 
pieces of the dongh thus made, each about the 
size of a turkey’s-egg on a flat board, and cover¬ 
ed over with a wooden bowl, in several parts of 
the plantation. ;The ants soon take possession 
of these, and the poison has a continuous effect, 
for the ants which die are eaten by those which 
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succeed tlieltil 1 ' {fitm&nrice oh the Culture of 
the Sugar Cane.) They are said to be driven 
from a soil by frequently 'hoeing it. They are 
found to prevail !;■iipoh newly broken- 
up'lands. '• • f'* '*? ■ - 1 

In Central India, thefpenetratidfi of the white 
ants into the interior of the Sets, and the conse- 
uent destruction of the latter, is prevented by 
ipping each end into buttermilk, asaftetida, and 
powdered mustard-seed, mixed into a thick com¬ 
pound. 

Storms. —Unless they are very violent, Dr. 
Roxburgh observes, “they do no great harm, be¬ 
cause the canes are propped However, if these 
are onde laid down, which sometimes happens, 
they become branchy and thin, yielding a poffiP, 
watery juice. ' 

Maize Sugar. —The stem and branches of In¬ 
dian corn, during the time that its grain is filling, 
abounds with sugar, even when grown in 
England ; so much so, that it might be turned 
to account by those of the peasantry who 
have small plots of ground attached to their 
cottages; and by a simple method a rich 
syrup may be obtained from it, equal in sweet¬ 
ness to treacle, and superior to it in flavor. The 
proper time for cutting down the plant (which 
should be done within an inch of the ground), is 
when the corn in the ear is small and full of a 
milky juice. All the large and old leaves should 
be stripped off, leaving only the young and tend¬ 
er ones ; they should then be cut into short 
lengths, thoroughly bruised, and the juice entirely 
pressed out from them. Where the means can¬ 
not be obtained for expressing the juice by this 
method, the following may be employed :—After 
the plants have been cut into small pieces, put 
them into a large pot or copper, with only just 
sufficient water to extract the juice; boil for one 
hour, and then strain off the liquor j to each gal¬ 
lon of this liquor add a wine-glass full of lime- 
water whilst warm ; but if it be the expressed 
juice, obtained as above mentioned, add double 
the quantity of lime-water. When the liquor is 
cold, for every three gallons beat up an egg with 
some of the liquor; put altogether into a boiler, 
and boil gently till the syrup acquires the con¬ 
sistence of treacle. Whilst this is going on, the 
liquor should every now and then be well stirred, 
and the scum which rises to the surface taken 
off. This syrup, which will he found a better 
substitute for sugar than treacle, and more whole¬ 
some, should be kept in lightly-covered vessele, in 
a dry place.— Extracts from Simmonds, pages 
137 to 215. 

■ Sugar cane, its History. — Sugar hiA, from an 
early period of the world’s history, been used in 
some form or other as an article Of food; 
indeed, She practice of sweetening food is 
more ancient than the knowledge* of sugar. 
Hie., juice ■ of a large number •'"'itfiP vegetables 
owes its sweetness to the presence of sugar. 
1783 
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The ancients used honey for the purpose.; 
and at a later period, when -M? sweet sufer 
stance, #bich exaded-freni a speeh^ of cane, 
was used, it* was termed met arundinaceum. 
Dioscorides, in i the., first century* refers to a 
kind of honey produoedby cane* growing in 
India and in Arabia Felix, arid named ad K x»f>oy, 
or sugar. Hiiiy records the same fact, but re¬ 
marks that it wus used only in medicine. Sugar 
was not known in Northern Europe as an article 
of food, until the time of the Crusaders. The 
sugar-cane was introduced into Cyprus from Asia, 
■and about the year 1148 is said to have been 
largely cultivated there; at which time it was 
transplanted to Maderia, and from thence, in 
1506, to the West Indies. There is evidence 
that thte sugar-cane was cultivated on the coast 
of Andalusia before the invasion of the Arabs, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
Arabs had many sugar factories, and with them 
probably originated the art of boiling down the 
juice for the production of sugar. The refilling 
of the raw product is of later date, and is referred 
to a Venetian. In the year 1597, a refinery ex¬ 
isted in Dresden. 

Sugar making and Refining. — Sugar-candy is 
mentioned in the Alchemia of Libauius in 
1595. Up to the close of the seventeenth 
century, syrup and honey were used by the 
poorer classes in Germany for sugar; and 
it was not until tea and coffee had come into 
general use that sugar was regarded ns one 
of the necessaries of life. In the year 1747, 
Margraf, a German chemist, discovered that 
cane sugar existed ready formed in the roots 
of many plants, especially in beet-root; but near¬ 
ly half a century elapsed before any attempt was 
made to establish a factory of beet-root sugar ; 
this was done by Achard, at Cumoom, in Silesia, 
not, however, with any great success. The first 
energetic impulse that was given to the manu¬ 
facture was by Napoleon, who, anxious to ruiu 
the colonial trade of Great Britain, ordered the 
blockade of the continent, and in order to sup¬ 
ply the demand for sugar, which formed so im- 
# portent a part of our commerce, he offered pre¬ 
miums for the best methods of separating sugar 
from beet-root, The chemists of France exerted 
themselves with their accustomed method aud 
skill. Extensive experiments were made on the 
cultivation of the beet-root, and the best method 
of obtaining its juioe, and extracting the sugar 
from it. Faotories were soon at work, and the 
first sample of French beet-root sugar was con¬ 
veyed at once to the emperor, who received it 
with joy, placed it under a glass case as one of the 
choicest ornaments of his drawing-room. The 
extensive and valuable senes of apparatus 
invented or improved by ^is f subjects, for the 
preparation of beehrootsugar, adapted by the 
English, have been the means pf saving English 
colonies, which had prospered in spite of his op- 
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position, but whiohat a later period, chiefly 4 
the renunciation of slnvelabour, had. bee 
brought to the verge of ruin- Vx /■.-:• 

Chemical Relation*.* tf Sugar m« 

be defined as a substanoe Soluble w>.-. state 
possessing a sweet taste, *»«! c capable < 
undergoing fermentation. ■ There are two. leat 
ing varieties of sugar; one the produce of tli 
Arundo saccharjfera, or Sugar-cane; also foun 
in beet root, in the sap of certain species of mi 
pie, in the stems of palms, maize, &o., -an 
known as crystalline or cane-sugar: the other eoi: 
tained in grapes, figs, plums, and fruits in genei 
al, and is known by the several names of gram 
lar, or grape sugar , glucose or sugar of fruiti 
Fruit sugar is however distinguished by som 
cheniists from grape-sugar, as will be notice 
more particularly hereafter. The property c 
submitting to the action of ferments and resolv 
ing itself into carbonic acid and alcohol is pc 
culiar to fruit or grape-sugar; and whe; 
other varieties of sugar undergo this remarkabl 
process, they are by the action of ferments firs 
converted into fruit or grape-sugar, aud thei 
undergo fermentation. Cane-sugar is furthe 
distinguished from fruit or grape-sugar by it 
pure and powerful sweetness, and the facility 
with which it crystallizes. Grape sugar is ver; 
inferior in sweetness ; it crystallizes imperfectly 
aud is usually obtained in a granular state. 1 
is accompanied in fruits by malic, citric, or tar 
tnric acid. It may be produced artificially b; 
the action of various agents on cane-sugar, am 
also upon lignin, starch, and gum. It forms th 
solid crystalline portion of honey ; it also occur 
iu urine in the disease called diabetes. The tern 
sugar has also been applied to manna or man 
nite, which occurs in the juice of some kinds c 
ash, iu orchard trees, in celery, &c.: this kini 
of sugar, however, does not ferment. The juio 
of the liquorice root, and a few other substances 
are also classed under sugar. 

Cane-sugar. —Cane-sugar, when pure, is whit 
aad brittle : it becomes phosphorescent by fric 
tioti, and a lump, oil being broken, emits ai 
electric spark which is visible in the dark. It 
density h about 1-6. It dissolves in about one 
third of its weight of cold water, but in a mud 
smaller quantity of boiling water. Th* syruj 
thus formed is viscid, and on being evaporate 
at a moderate heat, deposits fine crystals o 
sugar candy, of which the usual crystalline-fora 
is a six-sided prism commonly flattened and ter 
minated irregularly. The crystals are said t< 
consist of 100 parts sugar,„• and 5-6 parts o 
water. A solution, saturated at .-330.% forms ii 
cooling a granular mass or tablet, but when tin 
solution is rapidly boiled down until it acquire! 
a tendency to vitreous fraebpre on cooling, o 
when fused at; about f$80°, or untila portioi 
feathers or concretes on beipg thrown off from i 
stirrer, it may be poured out upon a marble . o 
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melil slab, and will form a transparent amofph-1 
ous mass on cooling* This vitreous mass was 
formerly obtained by rapidly boiling down a 
concentrated solution of sugar in barley-water or 
sweet-wort, add hence the name of bartey-tmgar 
applied to sticks of it formed by cutting the 
amorphous mass while hot into strips, rolling the 
strips iuto cylinders, and then giving a spiral 
twist to the cylinders. In this state the sugar is 
vitreous and tofol mir ciit. but after some time 
especially ife*powwTo air, it crystallizes, acquires 
a fibrous or gpuiwiff texture,' becomes opaque 
first on the surface, * and then throughout the 
mass. Confectioner' add n small quantity 
of vinegar or tartaric acid to the sugar 
which retards this tendency to opacity. The 
show-sticks which are kept in the whitlows 
of grocers &c. are made of coloured glass very 
accurately resembling the barley-sugar in its 
freshest and most transparent state. The ten¬ 
dency to crystalize is also removed by keeping 
the syrup for a long time at a temperature 
near its boiling point; but in such case a portion 
of tlie sugar probably passes into glucose. 

The cultivator distinguishes 3 species of canes. 

1. The Oreole cone, which has dark green leaves, 
and a thin but very knotty, stem ; it is indigenous 
to India, and was transplanted thence to Sicily, 
the Canary Isles, the Antilles, and to • South 
America. 2. The Batavia, or striped cane, 
which has a dense foliage, and is covered with 
purple strips ; it is chiefly cultivated in Java for 
the manufacture of rum. 3. The Otaheite cane 
grows most luxuriantly : it is the most juiev^and 
yields the largest product. This variety* is 
chiefly cultivated in the West Indies and South 
America. It becomes ripe enough for the mill 
at l» months, and is.more hardy than the other 
varieties. The sugar cane being originally a bog 
plant, requires a moist nutritive soil, and a hot, 
tropical, or subtropical climate. It i3 propagat¬ 
ed by slips or pieces of the stem with buds on 
them, and about 2 feet long. It takes from 12 
to 16 months, according to the temperature, 
before it arives at maturity. Towards the flower¬ 
ing season the leaves fall off, and the stem ac¬ 
quires 'A straw-yellow colour. Some plant¬ 
ers cut the case before the flowering season, 
but generally some weeks after. The plantations 
are so arranged that the various divisions of the 
fields may ripen in succession. The land should 
be wdl supplied with manure rich in nitro¬ 
gen, but not containing much saline matter. 

A beet-root factory established at Naples, near 
the sea-shore, experienced heavy losses in conse¬ 
quence of employing beet-roots grown in the 
neighbouring fields ; and we have also heard of 
similar losses in a German factory from the 
use of beet grown in a field in front of the 
graduation-house of the salt works at Manheim. 
A simitar effect has been observed with respect 
to sugar-cane. Those which are grown near the 
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seifoake an inferior sugar to those grown inland: 
tl»e quantity Of metasses is-greater, and the sugar 
more deliquescent* Mr* - Kerr States, [A Practi¬ 
cal Treatise on the Cultivation on tire Sugar cane 
and the Manufacture of Sugar, by Thomas Kefr, 
Planter, Antigua, London, 1851$, that on the 
windward coast of Barbadoes he has tasted me- 
lasses as salt if it hadbeen mixed with strong 
brine. After the harvest the roots strike again and 
produce a fresh crop of canes; but in about six 
years they reqtiire to be removed. The time for 
cutting the canes varies with the soil and season, 
and the different varieties of the cane. The 
usual signs of maturity are a dry, smooth, 
brittle skin; a heavy cane; a grey pith, approach¬ 
ing to brown ; sweet and glutinous juice. The 
canes should be cut in dry weather, or tlie juice 
will be diluted with an excess of water. The 
development of the buds which form the secondary 
stole of a plant that has been cut, are named 
rattoons, and they are first, second, or third, See., 
according to the age of the root which produces 
them. They diminish every year in length of 
joint and circumference, and although they have 
not the handsome appearance of the original 
plant they yield much richer juice and produce 
finer sugar. The juice from the rattoons is also 
said to be more readily clarified than that from 
the plant cane. The canes should be cut as close 
to the stole as possible, in order to give vigour 
to the rattoons that are to spring from the old 
root: besides this, the juice of the lower joints 
is the richest, in the cane. The cane-top, with 
one joint et* the cane, or two joints if not quite 
ripe, must also be cut off. The canes are tied 
up in bundles, and conveyed to the crushing mil), 
particular attention being paid that the supply 
does not exceed the demand, otherwise the cut 
canes would ferment and spoil. Mr. Kerr recom¬ 
mends that the land should be deeply plough¬ 
ed and thoroughly pulverized; that, cultiva¬ 
tion should no longer be carried on by hand, 
but with implements, as in the best farming 
in England; and in putting in a plea for 
the better treatment of the cattle, he reminds 
the planter that the Psalmist, in praying for the 
prosperity of his people, asks emphatically, 
among other blessings, that “ our oxen may be 
strong to labour, that there be no decay.** Mr. 
Kerr states, that it is usual to plant the canes in 
parallel rows 6 feet apart, and the canes 4 feet 
from each other in tlie row. He recommends 
wider spaces, such as eight feet between the 
rows ; and states that in Barbadoes, in 1847, 90 
acres of cane, planted 8 feet by 4 yielded 280 
hogsheads of sugar. Some have even recom¬ 
mended to increase the distance To 10 feet, and 
others have advocated 8 feet square: that is, flic 
canes in rows 8 feet apart and. 8 feet distant 
front each other. It is also advisable to extend 
the planting over a period of 5months; to begin 
early, so as to finish before the rainy season sets 
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in. In addition also to the many advantage of 
returning the cane-trash to the land, Mr. T£«rr 
states, that by spreading it over the epaces be¬ 
tween the cahe rows, it prevents the disastrous 
effects of severe droughts. The Cheap rate at 
•which coals can be seast from Great Britain to 
the colonies makes it desirable to abandon the 
use of cane-trash as fuek The juice of the sugar¬ 
cane consists of a nearly pure solution of sugar 
in water, with traces of albumen, about °f 
gum and a peculiar substance resembling gluten 
or vegetable gelatine, which is deposited in large 
quantities in the vats in which sugar is fermented 
for making rum. The juice also contains of 
cerosin and a green vegetable wax, about T $ T) - to 
The mineral ingredients arc similar to 
those irt other plants and vegetable juices, and 
consist of the sulphates of lime, and potash, chlor¬ 
ides of potassium and sodium, phosphate of lime, 
silica &c. The juice is sometimes colourless, but 
generally yellow : it is made turbid by the pre¬ 
sence of greyish globules of suspended matter. 
Its taste is agreeable, but rather insipid, and it has 
a peculiar balsamic odour. After the cane has 
been passed through the rollers and as much of 
its juice squeezed out ns this imperfect method 
admits of, it is called cane straw, bagasse or cane- 

trash. It consists of— 

* 

Martinique. Guadaloupn. Cuba. 



Otaheite 

Cnne. 

Creole canc. 

Water. 

721 

27 

65. 0 

Sugar . 

1-8 

17.8 

17.7 

Woody matter... 

9 9 

9.1 

16.4 

Salta . 


0.4 

• 


The trash is used as fuel in evaporating the 
juice as already stated. 100 parts of its ash 
consist of— 



Trinidad. 

Berbice. 

Silica... 

. 45-78 

46-24 

Phosphoric acid. 

. 3-75 

8-12 

Sulphuric acid. 

.. 664 

7-48 . 

Chlorine. 

.. 2-70 

2 39 

Lime. 

.. 9-18 

5 75 

Magnesia. 

. 3-65 

15-53 

Potash. 

.. 27 32 

n-87 

Soda.. 

.. 1-03 

2 6 :2 


It is important to observe, that while the 
chemist has proved that as much as from 17 to 
20 per cent, of crystalline cane-sugar exists in 
the cane or fresh juice, the sugar-boiler in the 
colonies does not obtain more than 7} per cent., 
or less than one-half. His object is to convert 
the juice as speedily mid with as # few operations 
as possible into raw sugar ; hence he has not 
been very active in improving on the old method 
of manufacture, which, entails loss or deteriora¬ 
tion of juice at every stage of the process: there 
is first a».ljyrge loss in consequence of the im- 
perfecWuethod of expressing the juice from the 
cane,-*aqa, secondly, a chemical change in conse- 
fluenceof long exposure to .the atmosphere at j 


ordinary aafwell as at high temperatures, where¬ 
by the crystalline sugar becomes degraded into 
mucilaginous or non^erystalline sugar, common¬ 
ly called mo/asses or treacle. ; The juice of the 
cane is purer, and contains twice as much sugar 
as that of beet-root, and yet the manufacturer of 
beet-root sugar manages, by means of improved 
processes ‘and apparatus, to make the beet-root 
juice as productive as cane juice. It is true that 
the planter labours under certain disadvantages 
which may not be altogether compensated by a 
richer juice; the sugar cane contains 2 or 8 times 
as much .woody fibre as the beet, which is soft 
and full of cells, while the cane is fibrous and 
spongy, and ‘is surrounded by a hard integu¬ 
ment difficult to submit to pressure. Moreover 
iu tffe climate of the sugar cane the ordinary 
temperature of the air is highly favourable to fer¬ 
mentation, so that the danger of decomposition 
is greater than in the case of the beet. Thefact, 
however, still remains, that while science has 
been actively employed in perfecting the manu¬ 
facture of beet-root sugar, she has, until recently, 
done little or nothing for the manufacture of 
cane-sugar ; and now that attention had been fair¬ 
ly directed to the subject, in consequence of the 
depressed condition of our colonies, much of the 
j beet-root apparatus is found to be admirably 
| adapted to the wants of the colonial sugar boiler. 

! The original crushing apparatus of India was a 
kind of squeezing mortar, made out of the hollow 
trunk of a tamarind-tree, worked by a yoke of 
oxen, the pestle or stamper being a strong beam, 
ISifeet long, and rounded at the bottom so as 
to squeeze or crush the c«»nes in the mortar. 
Squeezing- mills, similar to those used for ex¬ 
pressing oils from seeds, were also used. There 
were also other forms of apparatus before rollers 
were introduced. Rollers of stone or iron were 
first used with the axes in a vertical position ; 
but the horizontal was soon found to be 
more convenient and economical. The scar¬ 
city of fuel is s6 great in some of the colo¬ 
nies, that it has even beeh '‘purposed, instead 
of expressing the sugar-cane, to cut it in slices 
to dry them, and send them to Europe for manu¬ 
facture into raw or refined sugar. But the 
very defect of fuel which led to this proposition 
would evidently be the chief barrier to carrying 
it out, since the fuel required for drying the canes 
would be wanting. The true remedy for the 
enormous waste that attends the present mode of 
manufacturing raw sugar, must be found in the 
application of a regulated steam heat with coals 
for fuel, while the cane trash shall be left to its 
more legitimate application of manuring the land 
for future crops. The wasteof sugar by the old 
process has attracted the notice of French as well 
as English writers. Thus Dumas states that of 
the 84 to 90 per cent of juice in the fresh cane, 
only from |-ds to fths are obtained from the 
{messes : that this -fds contain only 12 per cent. 
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of the sugar actually existing in the fresh cane, 
6 per cent, being left in the trash which is used 
as fuel: so that for every 80 milions of kilogram¬ 
mes of raw sugar imported into France, 40 
millions of . kilogrammes have been burnt in 
producing • them; the value of which, about 20 
millions of francs, is actually thrown into the fire. 

Olarifieation or defecation of the juice is pro¬ 
duced by heat, which coagulates the albumen, 
and by the addition of lime, which neutralizes 
the acid,-and . renders some of the solid impuri¬ 
ties insoluble. By the old method an arrange¬ 
ment called the copper conaistingof 5 pnna, 
iron boilers, or teachet, as they are called, wftlled 
together in a row, and heated by one common 
fire, are used for the purpose. From the juice 
reservoir, belos^the crushing mill, the jiflce is 
conducted into tSfijdarifying pan, the fifth in the 
row, the largest,hest from the fire. It. 
should be capable or holding the whole of the 
juice produced at one crushing, and should be 
ready to receive the juice almost as quickly as 
it is expressed. In some cases two copper 
walls are built under the same shod. The 
proper dose of milk of lime, or temper, as it is 
called, should be measured out by means of a 
vessel graduated into inches, each inch corres¬ 
ponding to 4£ oz. of milk of lime. Not less 
than 5, or more than 10 oz. are required to 
clarify 1,800 litres, or about -toWT) to jtjVo the 
entire weight of juice. When the proper tem¬ 
perature has been acquired, 10 lit res of juice 
yield 15 grammes of precipitate, containing, 


Gum resembling cherry gum .50.25 

Green matter (chlorophill) . 10.05 

Albumen, with particles of wood fibre ... 22.78 

Phosphate of lime. 3.35 

Silica . 14.07 • 


100.00 

The phosphoric acid is originally present in the 
form of an acid salt ;hence if copper vessels be used 
in clarifying, the metal is soon attacked and phos¬ 
phate of copper formed : the lime converts this 
salt into a basic phosphate, which combines with 
silica and organic matters, and materially assists 
the precipitation of foreign ingredients. A dense 
impure scum collects on the surface, aud is re¬ 
moved by skimming. The juice is then passed 
through the other 4 tenches, and heated until 
the evaporation is complete. During this pro¬ 
cess a large quantity of thick scum is removed 
by means of a perforated copper plate attached 
to a handle. The formation of this scum is a 
striking illustration of the defects of the system, 
for the scum consists of nearly pure sugar, de¬ 
composed by heat, together with the natural im¬ 
purities, of the juice : it is passed into the me¬ 
lasma cistern, and is chiefly used for making rum. 
As the bulk of juice is diminished by evapora¬ 
tion, sb-the teaches are usually made to diminish 
in size, the juice being passed from one to the 
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other by a tapper ladle or dipper worked by 
hand. The f srag*r is greatly injured by this re¬ 
peated ladling and exposure in «u«li quantities, 
to the atmospheric air, and indeed 1 the whole 
plan justifies the satirical fensark, that it is “ an 
elaborate mid effectual means of converting pure 
sugar into melasses and scum.” And Mr. Kerr 
remarks, that "the whole system, froradhe break¬ 
ing up of the first clod of earth, to the rolling of 
the hogshead of sugar into the waggon, appears 
to have been expressly contrived for employing 
the greatest possible amount of labour. ” When 
most of the scum has been removed in a com¬ 
pact form from the clarifier, the juice is ladled 
to the next pan, aqd as it diminishes in volume 
fresh juice is added. The pans are in some 
cases on different levels, so that the juice may 
be drawn off from one into the next below it, by 
means of n syphon; but the pans are not usually 
terraced, so that, the juice 1ms to be scooped 
from pan to pan. In the second pan the con¬ 
centration begins ; the boiling liquor throws up 
a scum, which the negroes collect and return to 
the clarifying vessel. In the last pan but one 
thcjuice is concentrated to 30° Baume, and it is 
then passed into the last and smallest pan, which 
is situated directly over the fire. Here the boil¬ 
ing is tumultuous, in consequence of the forma¬ 
tion of paustone, a deposit of lime consisting of— 


Basic sulphate of lime. 92 43 

Carbonate of lime.. 1 35 

Silica. . 4’7<» 

Phosphate of copper. 1*41 


99-89 

with organic matter. The panstone forms more 
or less in all the boiling operations : it causes 
j the juice often to be over-heated, the sugar to 
! be burnt, and caramel to be formed, as when the 
! incrustation cracks and thcjuice comes in contact 
i with the hot metal. The crust i3 from time to 
time removed by heating the empty pan to red¬ 
ness, when, in consequence of the greater ex¬ 
pansion of the metal, the crust breaks up and 
peels off. Sometimes the last and smallest cop¬ 
per contains a skipping-teach , a smaller vessel of 
the same shape, with a valve at the bottom 
worked by a handle. This vessel is let down by a 
crane into the pan, removes the sugar from it and 
conveys it to the coolers. In some cases, the con¬ 
centrated syrup is discharged down shoots into 
the coolers. Sometimes the term ieache, or 
tayche , is applied only to this last vessel, in which 
the syrup is reduced to the granulating point, or 
sufficiently concentrated to separate on cooling’ 
into grains of sugar. The required consistency 
is ascertained by taking a small portion of the 
syrup upon the thumb, then bringing the fore¬ 
finger in contact with it, and again separating 
them, noting the length to which a thread of 
syrup can be drawn before it breaks; if it ex- 
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tend to about half an inch in length, the sugar 
is judged to be fully boiled, 'flvislrial by the 
touch is supposed to have givenihfename of 
teaehe to the pan. The coolers are shallow open 
vessels, each capable of containing about a 
hogshead Of sugar. They are of wood, with 
thick sides, that the Cooling tnay be gradual. 
In about 24 hours the sugar grains, or forms, 
into a soft mass of crystals, inbeddcd in melass* 
es. which are' separated in the curing‘house, to 
which the soft sugar is removed. The sugar in 
the coolers is frequently stirred with iron rods, 
to produce a uuiforin temperature and consisten¬ 
cy. The Curing-house is a large building, the j 
lower part of which is lined with lead, forming | 
the melasses’ reservoir. Over this, on an open 
framing, are placed the hogsheads or potting- 
casks. In the bottom of ertcli cask are bored 
several holes an inch in diameter, into each of 
which is placed a plantain stalk, or a crushed 
cane, of sufficient length to reach to the top of 
the hogshead. The soft sugar being placed in 
these casks, the melasses gradually drain away 


every 1,000 parts of sugar-cane the old process 
yields from 60 to 80 parts raw sugar, and 25 to 
SO of melasses; while according to chemical 
analysis the yield should be 180 to 200 parts of 
crystallized sugar. The following table has been 
drawn up from a large number of comparative 
results 

In 1,000 parts— , V 

Raw Sugar. 79. 73 

Melasses . 30. 27 

Trash . 386 395 

Water. 505 ...... 505 

Thus of the 180 to 200 parts of crystalline 
sugar in 1,000 parts of cane, there are obtained 
from 73 to 79 parts of raw sugar: 18 to 20 
| parts of melasses; cane trashy8 to 38 ; and 
waste in the process of man^y|ture, from 48 to 
61 parts. Mr. Kerr nlsdflmtes that of the 
1,500 gallons of juice required to make a hogs¬ 
head of sugar netting 15 cwt. in the English 
market, the planter does not get a return of 
more than 6 per cent, of moist muscovado sugar. 


through the spongy stalks or canes, leaving the 
crystalline portion tolerably dry. In 2 or 3 
weeks, or 5 or 6 if the mass be mucilaginous 
and the gram small, it is fit for shipment ; a 
further drainage of melasses takes place in the 
hold of the vessel, and even after this there are 
melasses entangled with the crystals of the raw 
sugar, to the injury of its quality. Such is raw 
sugar of commerce : it varies greatly in quality, 
but really consists of a crystalline flour of pure 
sugar, moistened throughout with melasses, 
often to the extent of one-third of its weight, 
and often more than the crystals can contain. 
Hence as it attracts moisture from the damp air 
of the vessel and becomes more liquid, it escapes 
from the crevices of the casks. It is calculated 
that about 12 per cent, of sugar is lost in this 
way from the English colonies alone, or about 
27,000 tons annually. In places where the sugar 
is not packed in hogsheads for the sea voyage, it 
is set to .draiu in the curing house, in wooden 
moulds of deal. The syrup which drops from 
the moulds, or from the hogshead, into a cistern, 
deposits on cooling t sugar, the grain of which 
resembles fine sand, and forming a layer on the 
bottom several inches in thickness. This in¬ 
ferior product is called by the French planters, 
fond de cisterne. It averages about 10 per cent, 
of the raw sugar, depending on the temperature 
at which the stifjar is placed in the moulds. It 
has a moist and smeary character, and is 
an admixture of various salts, of gela¬ 
tinous silica, mucous'or gum deposited from 
tfie refuse syrup, dr mother-liquor, of ^the 
first crop of crystals. The defects of the old sys¬ 
tem most plainly appear from the varUrtjs modes 
adoptecMfbr calculating the loss. We have al¬ 
ready given one or two estimates, and will con¬ 
clude tfits section with one dr ttvo more. From 


and that of very inferior quality. 

Improved System of Manufacturing Raw Su¬ 
gar .—The various improvements in the rude pro¬ 
cess of manufacturing sugar described in the last 
section have for their objects the preservation of 
the juice from fermentation, and its concentra¬ 
tion with as liitle agitation and exposure to the 
air, aud at as low a temperature as possible. 
Several proposals have been made for removing 
or diminishing the causes which lead to the rapid 
fermentation of the juice. Among other plans. 
Dr. Mitchell proposed to destroy the vitality of 
the glutinous fermenting matter, aud to coagu¬ 
late the albuminous substance in the tissue of 
the cane, by plunging the canes into some boil¬ 
ing liquid ns soon as possible after they are cut. 
This plan would prevent the albumen, &c., from 
passing into the juice by expression. From 
some experiments made on this subject, it ap¬ 
pears that a colourless juice was obtained: it 
was full of floating feculae which immediately 
subsided, and the juice being decanted off and 
boiled down without the addition of auy luue or 
temper, or any necessity for skimming, furnish¬ 
ed a pure white sugar. By this process, the juice 
is diminished in quantity, but increased in dens¬ 
ity. Some of it was kept for 18 hours without 
undergoing any change. M. Payen recommends 
the use of sulphurous acid or of bisulphite of 
lime for preventing the rapid fermentation of the 
juice, lie advises that the ends of the canes 
be dipped into a solution of the bisulphite as 
soon as they are cut. An infusion of tannin or 
nut-galls has also been recommended for the se¬ 
paration of the diliquescent matter and soluble 
salts. As the crushing-miH is generally on |he 
ground, the juice is raised rto the; Clarifying ves¬ 
sels by force-pumps of peculiar construction, and 
with very little agitation. For this purpose it 
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is admitted into nti apparatus railed a monte-jus , 
iVora which it is forced up a pipe by the 
pressure of steam on the surface of the liquor 
where is a vessel for receiving the juice, which 
passes iuto it by a pipe for supplying steam for 
forcing the juice up. There is an air-cock, 
through which the air escapes on the admission 
of the juice: the pipe attached to this cock dips 2 
or S inches below the top of the cylinder, so 
that thejuiee never rises above that height: the 
space above beiug filled with air, acts as a cu¬ 
shion between the steam and the cane-juice, there¬ 
by preventing thejuiee from being heated to the 
temjiernture of the steam. The pipe is not only 
continued to the bottom of the receiving vessel, 
but dips into a sunken receptacle,by which means 
all the juice is collected ; for it is of importance 
not to leave layers of juice at the bottom of ves¬ 
sels to ferment and damage the fresh juice after¬ 
wards added. Steam-heat is used for the clari¬ 
fying vessel, into which thejuiee is raised by 
the monte-jus. This vessel consists of a 
hemispherical copper pan surrounded by a cast- 
iron jacket, and steam is admitted into the 
space between the two, the supply being re¬ 
gulated by a valve. Oil the top of the copper 
pan is fixed a I'ujht course or copper band, 
from 15 to 18 inches deep, to prevent the seum 
from frothing over. The plug in the bottom 
of the pan is furnished with two or three holes, 
through one of which clarified juice passes down 
the hollow of the plug to the smaller channel of 
the two-way cock. When the clear liquor is 
run off, the plug is removed by the means of the 
handle and the thick scum and sediment pass 
off through tlie larger way- The condensed 
steam passes away by a pipe and there is a 
cock which is opened for a short time on the 
admission of steam, to allow the air to escape. 
The clarifier dicing filled with juice, steam is 
admitted andulie temperature raised to 176 c 
Falir. Any particles which rise to the top of 
the liquor arc skimmed off, and milk of lime is 
poured in in quantities just sufficient to neutra¬ 
lize the acid, which is ascertained by the 
frequent use of litmus paper. The heat is enn- 
tinued’ until there is formed a thickness of 3 or 
4 inches of scum, consisting of most of the im¬ 
purities of the juiee. In about 10 or 12 miiiutes 
from the first application of heat the^sgum 
should be well formed and about to bre aku p.- 
.The moment it begins to crack the steam isThut 
off, and the liquor being left for 15 to 20 
minutes, tbe lighter imparities will have mostly 
risen to the surface, and the heavier ones sunk 
to the bottom, while between the two is a pale 
and beautifully clear liquor. The hollow plug 
which is ground into the hole in the bottom pf 
the-pan,- is now turned by its long handle so 
as to throw open a hole in tbe side 3 or 4 inches 
from the bottom, and consequently above the 
subsided fnipurities: by this opening the clear 
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liquor escapes, *nd proceeds along the small 
channel (ffitbfitwo-iyay cock until scum begins 
to appearpock^ *# then turned pn to the 
larger way, the plug is altogether removed, and 
the heavy mattersandscura pass out through 
the hole, and are oouveyedtQaciaiern, placed 
in bags, and the juioe squeezed put. The juice 
in the clarifier is never allowed tp rise above 
208® or 209°, or the impurities wpqld become 
so mixed up with the juice as to be incapable 
of separation ; a result which will also be attain¬ 
ed unless the process be speedily conducted. 
The clarified juice still contains matters in sus¬ 
pension, which require to be removed by filtra¬ 
tion. The filters consist of fine copper-wire 
sieves in sets of 4 or more each, the one above 
fitting into the one below, the mesh of the lower 
sieves increasing in fineness. In filling in the 
bone-black, the fivst few inches are pressed com¬ 
pactly down ; after which it is filled lightly, but 
evenly, to wit bin a short distance of the top, 
where a space is left for the accumulation of the 
cane juice. In the charcoal filters used in France, 
upon the false perforated bottom a filter-clotli is 
spread, and upon this the charcoal is placed, 
first in well packed layers, and afterwards n 
little more loosely. Another cloth is placed on 
the top, and upon that a perforated plate of 
metal. The syrup to be filtered is let in from 
the cistern and the supply is regulated by n ball- 
cock, a certain quantity being always kept at the 
top of the filter to prevent the charcoal from dry¬ 
ing and dividing into vertical chnnuels or cracks, 
and forming what the French call defausse voies. 
To allow the syrup to accumulate in the bottom 
reservoir of the filter, it is necessary to let the air 
escape,for which purpose a tube is provided .There 
is a man-hole for cleaning out the filter when re¬ 
quired. The object of filtering is to remove all 
vegetable colouring matter and any excess of 
lime that may have been accidentally added in the 
clarification, together with mineral salts, such 
as sulphate of lime, originally present in the 
juice. About 5 tons of animal charcoal are re¬ 
quired for every 100 tons of sugar made. After 
this the charcoal is reburnt, and thus its 
useful properties are restored to it. When 
filtered liquor is ready for evaporation, accord¬ 
ing to the improved processes, it may be con¬ 
ducted either in the vacuum-pan or in open puis, 
containing a coil of steam-pipe. The usual plan 
is to concentrate the liquor in open pans to tbe 
density of 25 p to 28® Baume, up to which point 
it is not greatly acted on by the atmosphere. 
The evaporators used for this purpose are large 
icon vessels, with copper pipes at the bot- 
Jombent round, the extremities of which tenpi- 
nate in ^straight gun-metal tube passing thimgh 
stuffing-boxes : the pipe, which -, conveys the 
steamers at one end of the sf.s^ftl' tnbe, and 
the pipe which discharges the ^pteheed water 
at the other. By, this nrrahgemfent -the pipes 
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can be raised up out of the vessel tor the purpose introduced, from 30 to 40 per cent, is now saved 
of cleaning it.thoroughly; for if the cane juice be 1 in the quantity of sugar produced, and its mar- 
allowed to hang about the pipes, ft will become ket value is increased fions S*. to 10«. per cu t. 
acid and infect the next charge. By means of The manufacture^, of sugar-candy may be re¬ 
ft lever the evaporator can be tilted into a garded as a branch of the refiner’s art. The 
sloping position for the purpose of better large crystals of sugar, which pass by l hie name,' 
running off the evaporated juice bjr the cock, are prepared from a syrup clarified with a less 
In' these vessels the juice is evaporated to quantity of charcoal-powder than is usual, and 
about 27° B. before going into the vacuum- not passed through the filter. The crystals, which 
pan. The drainings are collected in pots or are coloured, inclose a certain portion of non¬ 
treacle-jars which support the moulds, and arc crystalline sugar. If the candy is required for 
boiled down with other refuse of the sugar-houses t he sake bf its solvent action on the mucous 
into an inferior sugar. A separate pot for membrane of the throat, it should not be pre- 
each mould is not to be commended, for if pared* from clarified or clayed sugar. To in- 

the pots are not well washed out there is a lin - crease its mucilaginous and sticky properties it 

bility to fermentation, or smear, as it is culled, should, after clarification with white of egg, be 
and this will spread through the whole establish- boiled overman open fire and not in vacuo ; and 
ment with astonishing rapidity, and when once for the darker kinds of sugar-candy a higher 
formed is difficult to eradicate. We have heard temperature should be employed than for the 
of a sugar-refiner who had to work up the whole lighter. The syrup is set to crystallize in a eop- 
of his stock twice before this evil could he got per vessel with smooth sides, and contracted 

rid of. The use of pots is, in many cases, 1 towards the bottom that the crystals may be 

superseded by supporting the moulds in easily removed. At the sides are several small 
frames, and allowing them to drain into gutters rows of holes at equal heights, through which 
or false floors of "thin sheet copper, sloping strings are passed which serve as nuclei to the 
towards a centre constructed under the main crystals. The copper is filled up above the strings, 
floor, where the syrup is conveyed by copper and is then placed in a drying chamber at 
pipes to a cistern. It lms been proposed to expe- the temperature of from 104 c to 122 \ As 
ditethe draining of the moulds by connecting their the syrup cools and evaporates, solid crystals are 
nozzles with a pipe communicating with an air- slowly foimed, partly on the surface, but chiefly 
pump ; but in such an arrangement the sugar on the strings and the sides The crystals on 
would be liable to be drawn through the perforn- the surface are frequently broken up. In 6 or 
tions with the syrup. Several other plans on 8 days the crystallization is complete ; the vessel is 
the vacuum principle have also been proposed, inverted, the syrup drains off, and when the drop- 
When the sugar is properly drained it, is taken ping ceases the crystals are removed and dried, 
out of the moulds in the form of loaves, which Palm. Sugars .—The various kinds of palms con- 
are trimmed to shape, placed in a stove or hot tain in their steins a juice charged with cane-sugar, 
room of the temperature of 130° to 130,° and which, in the fresh state, is named toddy , in India, 
when the moisture lias evaporated, they are fit and when fermented and distilled, arrack ; it is by 
for the market. The sugar thus obtained is the evaporation of toddy that the^sugar termed 
half the weight of that let, down into the heater jaggery is obtained .—See pages 1771 and 1772. 
from the vacuum-pan : the remainder consisting The process from one of the palms, the coco- 
of moisture or drainings. A very small propor- nut is thus described : a inau named a “ toddy- 
tion of the syrup that drains away consists of drawer” ascends the tree, cuts off the point of 
uncrystallizable.sugar or treacle in which all the the spadix, and passes a ligature firmly round 
impurities of the loaf are accumulated. If the stump. It is then beaten with a stick, which 
the improved operations have been well couduct- is supposed to determine the sap to thu^ wynid - 
ed the produce is equal to refined sugar, and ed part. The process is repeated for several . 
there is no practical reason why perfectly white days, a small portion of the end of the spadix 
sugar should not be produced from the canes at being cut off each day. The juice soon begins 
one operation. The sugar, ns it comes direct tollpw from the cut surface of tlie fipwer, and is 
front, the canes, contains only 1-5 per cent, of carefully collected in an earthenware vessel sus- 
impurities, whereas the sugar-refiners in Eng- pended from the spathe. A thin portion of the 
land have to operate on a -material considerably flower and spathe is sliced off daily, and the end 
deteriorated by previous mismanagement. Fiscal of the stump is bound with a ligature. A good 
regulations have hitherto interfered with colonial healthy blossom will,give from 2 to 4 pints -Eng- 
improvement, a larger duty having been imposed lisli of sweet juice or suri daily, and some flow- 
on sugar above a certain standard, thus. actually ers will continue to yield'juice for 4 or 5 weeks, 
discouraging the production of white sugar at its There are frequently 2 spathos on one tree yield- 
natural seat of manufacture, and encouraging ing suri at the same tune,.whiclrby exposure to 
slovenly and bad work/ In the islands of Java the air immediately begins to ferment, and forms 
and Cuba, where the best machinery lms been the intoxicating liquor, toddy. By distillation, 
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tkis juice yields about one-eighth pait of arrack, have fornietL Tfe spirit is allow*, d to flow through 
of theSamestrength a*' good brandy. The sea- the worm nntHit is no longer inflammable. It 
men belonging to the Royal Navy in the Indian is then rectifiedin a smaller stfU. Air. Wrnv states 
Seas, are furnished with it instead of rum. By that 1,200 gallons of wash yield! lSgallons 
allowing the juice To pass into the acetous of proof rum. Rum is coloured by means of 
fermentation, an excellent vinegar is obtained, in-stcaramel. Mr. Wray" Fays great stress oh the 
which a grent variety of vegetables are pickled, action of tffe dunder. Tie terms It the aromatic 
Sufi is the yeast commonly used by the . bakers substance which modifies the changes ©r trans- 
in Ceylon. In order to obtain sugar (jaggery) formations which take place during fermentation, 
from suri instead of spirit, great care must be that it increases the density.bf the liquor, and 
taken to prevent fermentation. The earthenware prevents violent fermentation ; that good dunder 
pot in which it falls is emptied twice or thrice should be light, clear, slightly bitter, and quite 
in the course of 2+ hours, and is well cleaned free from acidity ; and that its action is similar 
and dried each time ; a small quantity of lime is to hops in diminishing the influence of decom- 
then thrown into it: the juice is filtered through posing azotised bodies,' which is to convert al- 
the reticulated substance at the base of the leaf, coliol into acetic acid.— Tomlinson. 

Wild then slowly boiled iu an earthenware vessel Sugar, its impurities and adulterations .—As 
until it becomes light coloured and viscid, already noticed, two kinds of sugar have 
While still warm and semifluid, it is poured into been particularly distinguished by chemists, 
sections of coco-nut shells, where it soon becomes viz., cane and grape sugar or glucose. The 
solid. A gallon of juice yields about a pound of first is obtained from the sugar-cane, the 

sugar. Jaggery contains both the crystallizable beet-root, the maple tree and some other 

portion of the juice, and a quantity of molasses plants, while the second is contained in great- 
or liquid sugar; but they are separated by a er or less quantities in most fruits, and par- 
subsequent operation. This coarse sugar is usu- ticularly in grapes and figs. Honey, although 
ally made into small loaves of the shape of a usually described as consisting of grape-sugar, 
hemispherical vase from the form of the vessel contains a large quantity of crystallisable sugar 
in which it cools. It has a deep chocolate colour, resembling cane-sugar, and is therefore probably 
and when broken presents many clear particles a mixture of two kinds. These two sugars differ 
of sugar. In the Malay language, jngery is call- considerably in many of their properties. Cane 
ed goola or goora itan, black sugar or black sugar consists of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, in 
sweet. Jaggery is sold at the rate of about definite proportions ; it is crystallisable, the crys- 

2 d. per pound. The Ryots, or peasants de- tals are six sided oblique prisms, and when pnre, 

pendent on the land-owners in the East. Indies, not prone to deliquesce, or alter when exposed to 
also cultivate the sugar-cane, express the juice, moisture or a moderate temperature, 
and boil it down to a thick syrup : they then Grape sugar consists of the same elements, but 
transfer it to the Goldars^who produce the solid contains a less proportion of carbon. Unlike cane- 
sugar. The crude syrup is named goor, and is sugar its manufacture can be effected by art, that 
of various qualities, one of which, in common is by the action of the dilute mineral acids, parti- 
use, is also called by the English settlers jaggery, cularly the sulphuric, on cither starch or woody 
There is an association of farmers, who convert fibre : it has but little disposition to crystallise 
the syrup and send the produce of each man’s and when it does so the crystals assume no de¬ 
land to a common manufactory. Jaggery is some- finite figure but are arranged in acicular tufts ; 
times adulterated with earth and sand. The exposed to moisture or a moderate temperature 
colonists of Ceylon and India prepare refined it readily deliquesces. 

8Ugar froM jaggery : it . is of a yellowish white Pure and unadulterated cane-sugar, should 
colofcn^S'is known in the English market under present a highly crystalline texture; should 
the name of date-sugar. A similar product from be of light colour and free from clamminess or 
Africa is known as date-sugar of , Mojador (the moisture. These two sugars may be readily 
port of Morocco). See Toddy. discriminated from each other by the action of 

• Manufacture of Rum .—The refuse of the sugar- certain tests and grape-sugar particularly by the 
cane is chifefly employed in the manufacture of rum copper and potnssa tests. Now grape-sugaris 
The melasses, the skimraings from the clarifying frequently introduced for the purpose of 
and evaporatiug coppers, and even raw cane-juice adulteration. 

' diluted with water, are all used for this purpose; -' : On Vegetable Albumen in Cane-Sugar —Vege- 

dunder, or the wash of former operations, deprived tables, like animals contain principles into the 
of its alcohol by distillation, being used as a composition of which nitrogen largely enters : 
ferment. The fermentatiou is complete in from the chief of those is vegetable albumen. 

5 to 7 days, and the liquor must be transferred Substances entirely different from sugar 
. to the still before the acetous fermentation shall in their nature are but Seldom employed 
have-set in. A small portion of lime or of solid in the-adulteration of that commodity. The 
limestone is addod to correct any acidity that may grocers having recourse to proceedings more 
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natural ami more difficult of detection, but 
scarcely less dishonest, than the Introduction of 
foreign matters possessed of wholly different pro¬ 
perties. The Mixiugor Handling of sugar, con¬ 
sists in the mixing together, in various propor¬ 
tions, of sugars of different qualities and# 
prices, none of which are very •'pure, and 
some highly impure: an article is thus pre¬ 
pared, presenting a tolerable appearance to 
the eye, but which is really one of very- 
great impurity, and rarely what it professes 
to be, “ real Jamaica,” or “ Demarara sugar,” 
&c. 

The impure sugars are dark-colored ; im¬ 
perfectly crystallised,* heavy, and clammy, 
readily caking into masses : examined with the 
microscope they are found to contain fragments 
of cane, woody fibre, grit &c., aud to abound 
with the acari and sporules of fungus. The raw 
or Muscovado sugar of the West Indies is of this 
nature, as well as, indeed, to a less extent near¬ 
ly all the brown sugars imported into Great Bri¬ 
tain. Now these inferior sugars are largely em¬ 
ployed to mix with the whiter and drier sugars of 
the Enst Indies aud the Mauritius, and are thus 
sold to the public. 

Blood in sugar .—The employment of the 
blood of animals is confined to the manufacture 
of loaf sugar—but its use, we believe, is now very 
frequently dispensed with, eveu in the prepara¬ 
tion of this article. The blood acts only through 
the albumen which it contains. One of the great 
difficulties of sugar-refining arose from the 
presence of vegetable albumen in the cane- 
juice, and here we have the apparent contra¬ 
diction involved in the practice of putting 
albumen into the solution of sugar. The 
advantages derived from the use of this sub¬ 
stance, we presume, are considered to more 
than counterbalance the disadvantages attending 
it and indeed it would appear that there is not 
the same difficulty in the removal of animal albu¬ 
men as is experienced in the abstraction of vege¬ 
table albumen. The mode of its operation 
is as follows: the fluid albumen is diffused 
throughout the whole of the sugar solution 
to be clarified 4 ; on the application of heat 
the albumen immediately solidifies, and forms 
meshes and films, which being lighter than 
the water, ascend, and in their upward 
course carry with them the solid impurities 
contained in the solution, on the surface of 
which a scum is gradually formed, consisting of 
the impurities in qnistion and the solidified albu¬ 
men this scum may be removed by skimming. 
Now, as it id the albumeto of the blood only which 
assists in clarifying thesugar-solution, and not 
the blood itself, it Would be far better that albu¬ 
men alone, as white of egg, should in all cases be 
employed. Blood is a fluid compounded of fibrin, 
albumen and a variety of salts and effete sub- 
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stances, its use, therefore, in the manufacture of 
lump sugar, is not merely disgusting, but is cal¬ 
culated to jfrove injurious to the health. 

Acarus sacchari, or • sugar Insect. —There is 
very commonly presentviu the more impure 
kinds of sugar, a beetle-dike animalcule, of the 
genus Acarus. 

The. discovery of the very general presence of 
this acarus rests we believe entirely with 
l)r. Hassall. The sugar acarus approaches 
somewhat, in organisation aud habits, the 
louse ami .the itch insect itself which are 
also included in the genus Acarus The 
sugar mite is in size so considerable that 
it is plainly visible to the unaided sight. When 
present in sugar, it may always be detected by 
the following proceeding : two or three drnchnfs 
or tea-spoonfuls of sugar should be dissolved ill a 
large wine-glass of tepid water, and the solution 
allowed to remain at rest for an hour or so, at 
the end of that time, the animalcules will be 
foumi some on the surface of the liquid, some 
adhering to the sides of the glass, and others at 
the bottom mixed up with the copious and dark 
sediment, formed of fragments of cane, woody 
fibre, grit, dirt, and starch granules, which usually 
subsides on the solution of even a small quantity 
of sugar in water. We will now proceed to give 
a description of the acarus in question and 
observe in the first place that the whole of 
its development may be clearly traced out 
in almost every sample of brown sugar. The 
Acarus sacchari is first visible as a rounded 
body, or egg ; this gradually enlarges and be¬ 
comes elongated and cylindrical until it is about 
twice as long as broad ; after a time, from the 
sides, and one extremity of this ovum, the legs 
and proboscis begin to protrude. The acarus thus 
far formed goes on increasing in size until it 
attains its full growth, when it is visible to the 
naked eye as a mere speck. Dr. Hassal gave 
the following, as the results of his Microsco¬ 
pical and Chemical Analyses of samples of Brown 
sugars, the produce of the different countries, 
noted below. 

Madras. —Sugar dark, moist, staining the paper; 
somewhat crystalline, crystals small*:contains 
fragments of cane ; several acari, very few starch 
granules ; grit, much grape-sugar and vegetable 
albumen. 

Madras. —Contains a few pieces -of cane; 
starch granules, much grit; severat%cari and 
ova ; grape-sugar ; albumen. 

Mauritius. —Contains much cane ; ten or 
twelve acari, of large size, several ova of Came; 
a few stfirch granule^ ; fragments of woodyfibre; 
grit; much grape-sugar and albumen. 

Mauritius. —Contains some cane ; several acari, 
a few starch granules—those of arrowroot; grit; 
grape sugar and albumen. 

Calcutta.— Sugar not very dark, dry, earthy 
looking, but few crystals apparent, and those very 
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not much cane^jf few starch granules; 
acaii visible, grape sugar ; albumen. 

Sugar ’perfectly white, dry, and 
Staltine, resembling crushed lump, a 
granules, no acari, fungus, cane, or 
ily a trace of grape-sugar or albumen. 

'iombqy —Sugar exceding dark-colored, earthy 
, damp, contains some canea great many 
ph. granules: (sago ?) numerous acari; much 
[>e-$ugar; albumen. 

Compare, Calcutta. —Sugar pale stfawicolour, 
dry and highly CTystalline, large-grained, a very 
few species of cane, one small acarus, a few 
starch granules; scarcely a trace of albumen or 
grape-sugar; a little grit. 

Campore, Calcutta.- —Sugar pale straw colour, 
not very dry, fine-grained; the crystals being 
very small contains a few pieces of cane; starch 
granules, several acari of large size, much grit ; a 
little grape-sugar and albumen. 

Jamaica .—Sugar dark-brown not very dry, 
but still not staining the paper, tolerably large- 
grained and crystalline; contains much cane; 
several acari and ova of same, a few starch 
granules; no grit. 

Rio de Janeiro. —Contains much cane, several 
acari and ova of same ; a great many starch 
granules, like tho se of Indian com ; much grit; 

vegetable albumen. On an ut- 
tion of the above eleven analys- 
»at only two of the sugars could 
led as pure, and in a condition fit 
sumption—the white, large gram¬ 
mar, resembling crushed lump, and 
[\w-colored, large grained, highly 
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Passipore sugar. Of these samples, 
alcutta was by/far the best. It would 
Ivantage if the above described 
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Sduced in large quantity into 
lU sold at moderate prices.— 


(7956) SUIDiE. TheHogtiube. Different 
Suidse offer more or less variations in the 
length of the head. The Wild Boar (Sus 
Scrofa, Linn.) has the face longer and the 
skull less elevated; the domestic pig of 
Europe has the cranium slightly more elevat¬ 
ed,. and the face still sufficiently long : the Sia¬ 
mese Fig has the face shorter, the cranium more 
convex in the frontal region and larger in pro¬ 
portion. Dr. J. E. Gray makes the Suina a sub- 
family of the Mephantida. He includes in it 
the following species, of which specimens exists 
in the British Museum 

Susfasciatus, the Striped Boar. 

8. Scrofa, the Boar. 

8. Papuensis, the Bene, 
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S. Indicas, the Indian Wild Boar, 



Pkaoodkki^ a M^pk mi^^ Valke-Vark, or 
Emgallo/ • ‘ : . • 

P. JS7»af*Vthe Har^a, j^*Hatlupi: 

Dicotyles Tajacu, the Peccary, or Tqjaciik 

D. labiatus, the Tagnicate. . ■ 

We now proceed to give some account of the 
Asiatic forms. 

(7957) Sus Scrofa, Linn., S. Aper’Rms, the 
Wild Boar, Le Sanglier of the French, The 
klianzeer, of the Arabs, the JungHe Soor of 
Hindustan ; Dookur, Mah. Adave Pendie, Tel. 
is still an inhabitant of many of the temperate 
parts of Europe aud Asia, but uo longer exists 
in a natural state in the British Islands, 
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The Wild Boar harbours in the most soli¬ 
tary places in retired forests. His lair is ge¬ 
nerally in some wild and remote spot, not far 
from water, and commanding by some devious 
path access to the open country. The young, or 
Mnrcassins, as they are termed by the French, 
the Squeakers of the Euglish in India, are 
striped with longitudinal bands. Throughout 
Europe the boar was long held in high estimation 
ns a beast of chase. Nobles, princes and even 
kings, delighted to take the field with the boar- 
spear, and peril their persons in hunting this 
fierce animal. In England where it former¬ 
ly rioted in the deuse forests which have now 
vanished before the inroads of an increasing po¬ 
pulation, the loss of his eyes was the punishment 
inflicted by Wiliam the Conqueror on him who 
was convicted of killing a wild boar. In the 
vast forest which so late as Henry II.’s time 
stood ou the north side of London, were stags, 
fallow-deer, wild boars, and bulls. In the 
‘Leges Wallicse’ it appears that Howel-dda gave 
permission to his grand huntsman to chase the 
boar from the middle of November to the begin¬ 
ning of* December. In Europe, the boar-spear 
has given way to the rifle; but in India, 
hunting the wild-boar with the spear is 
still regarded as the most exciting of all 
the field sports of the English Officer there 
and, perhaps, it is requisite once to see a Bom¬ 
bay Officer descending the tabular trap mountajm 
of the Dekhan, in close pursuit of one of thest 
fierce animals, to know what an Arab Horst 
and a British rider can do. The hunt of the Wilt 
Boar in Western India, has been made the subjec 
of song, end those alone who have seen or share 
their sport can appreciate the prottd^but we 
earned exulting with which their poet <§3mrade' 
song begins, and the consciousness Ss marked i 
its dose, that the frfen|4#«v^#wd in tl 
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field in youth, will still be vivid in the memory 
at the decline of life. He sings 

The Boar, the mighty Boar's my theme, 

. Whate'er the wise may say, , , 

My morning thought, my midnight dream, 

My hope throughput the day. 

Youths daring spirit,' inauhood’f fire, 

Firm hand aud eagle ey«, - 

Must they require, who dare aspire. 

To see the wild boar die, 

Then pledge the Boar, the mighty Boar, 

Fill high the cup with me, 

Here's a health to all who fear no fall, 

And the next grey Boar we see. ^ 

When age hath weakened manhood’s fire, 

And every nerve unbraced 
Those scenes of joy will still be ours, 

In memory's tablet traced'. 

And with those friends whom death hath spared, 

When life’s wild eourse has run, 

We’U talk of the dangers we have shared, 

And the tusches we have won, 

Then pledge the Boar the mighty Boar, 

Fill high the enp with me, 

Here’s a health to all who fear no fall, 

And the first grey Boar we see. 

Throughout India, where the field is tn- 
cen on horseback, the spear is still used, 
tnd hog-hunting is one of the most ex- 
siting of all the wild sports of this land 
)f the sun. An attempt was made by Charles 
[. to restore this noble game to England, 
ind lie turned out several wild boars in the 
tfew Forest; but the civil wars were no 
riendly times for the experiment, and they 
vere all destroyed. More recently Gene- 
al Howe procured some wild boars and sows 
rom Germany, and turned them into the forests 
»f Walmer and Alice Holt, or Ayles Holt, *• to 
he great terror of the neighbourhood,” as White 
ays, in his * History of Selborne“ and, at 
ine time, a wild bull or buffalo : but the country 
osc upon them, and destroyed them.” The 
enses of the Hog are acute, especially that of 
imelling. The broad snout ploughs up the her- 
>age; and not a root, an insect, or a worm, 
scapes the olfactory sense. If fairly treat* 
d, it is by no means a dirty animal; but it 
3 too often styed up in its own filth. There 
re few inore pleasing scenes in the farm- 
ard thin a well laid-out piggery properly kept, 
'he animal itself is anything but stupid, and is 
upable of strong attachment where kindness is 
bown to it. That it is docile the number of 
earned pigs proves ; and still more the famous 
jorting sow, that went regularly out with the 
un, and stood for game as staunch as any 
ointer. It is said that the Hog is trained on 
ie Continent to hunt for truffles. 
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Cochon Cerf of Lesson o*ul other French a ’hors. ’■ 
The Babirussa standllfigh'Upon its rnther.. ,rt! 'b** 
legs. The skin 'thick' is$w a grayish * 13 ***" 
dining to fawn colour d&i the bellyL]*®*',* 
thinly furnished with hair. The ujv‘^“ ere '* 
come through Ihe skin of the muzzle, ' 1ID P u *‘ e 
nearly a circle directed backwards, 
ing the skin again on their downward cur¬ 
vature. The females are smaller than the 
males, and are withdut these tusks. ' It ; stilt 
inhabits the marshy forests of the island of 
Bourou, and is said to be ^abundant in the 
Moluccas, and a few other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. F. Cuvier has given very good fi¬ 
gures, and a lively description of two males and 
females brought to France in the Astrolabe, and 
kept in the Paris Menagerie. The female was 
much younger and more active than the male, 
which was aged and very fat, and spent his short 
life in eating, drinking, and sleeping. Thefe-* 
male bred once after her arrival in Europe. 
When the male retired to rest she would cover 
him completely over with litter, and then creep 
in under the straw to him, so that both were 
concealed from sight. 


(7 9 GO) Sus Pupuen&is, the Bene of the natives 
of New Guinea, is described as being remarkable 
for its small stature and its agreeable and slender 
form. The canines of the upper jaw are very small, 
and nearly of the same form as the incisors ; the 
bristles are rather thick, short, vellow, and 
brownish below, white above^ ar ^ u " -’ated 
with black ; the tail is very shoi"! n su ° ar * ,* , 
(Marcassins) are of a brown colo| c . as a 10U , , 
deep, with live rather bright fulv<50“Vpf ”” d ,“T 
the hack. The length of the rP 1 rt 15 " ,,out 
three feet. It is common in the 


^larges and be- 
iitil it is about 
time, from the 

Guinea, and the Papuans highly e«. vum ’ ^ ie ,\ e ^ s 
which the French found excellent, be acaius , his 

catch the young iu the woods in o» 81i ?f, u . u l, 1 
them in a kind of domesticatiou. v *, e ,° 16 
remarks that the S. PapueimS * , : . * a8 . ^ a ' e 
of analogy with the Peccaries, 
intermediate between them and the True JiS^sv 1 
■Enp, Cyc. 


(7961) SUKUR KUND. Convolvulus 
Batatas. Sweet Potatoe. 


Sukur kund, Duk. | Nutter Aloo, Hind. 

A sweet-tasted nutritious root* of which there 
are two sorts, red and white.. The tubers are 
long, and, when boiled or roasted,very wholesome. 
They are sown precisely in the samemanner as a 
potatoe, after the hot season, and are fit to be 
ij§pn up in six months. They sail from two to 
rnr pice a seer.— Riddell ... ■ 


(7958) Babirusa, IT.* Cuv.—F. Cuvier has 
iparated this form from Sue. , 

(7959) Babinmu jtfurtts, the Babirussa, Sus 
abinma of Linnaeus; Le Babyrousa.ofBuffon; Le 
inglier des Indes Orientates of Brisson; and Le 



iFHUR, Brimstone. 


Kibreet” 

Lew, ChI 
Gundaka, Cyng. 
Souffire, Fa. 


BAB. 
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Gowgird, Pers. 
GandMka, Sans. 
Azufre, Sr. 
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SULPHUR. 


Gib. 

Guz. IIind. 


Sanyaya, Tag. 
Geudagum, Tam. 
Gheiuraguin, Tm. 


16), from Sal, salt, and fire 
:t in medicine by the Greeks, Arabs 
oos. It occurs iu some auirnal sub- 
as albumen in Eggs, &c., in some plants, 
as in Crucifer®, Umbellifer®, Garlic, Fungi &c., 
but chiefly in the Mineral Kingdom ; also com¬ 
bined its in gases or salts, in some minerals and 
uiiueral waters. It is frequently found in combi¬ 
nation with metals, as in the common ores called 
Pyrites, the Sulphurets of Iron, of Copper, Lead, 
Mercury, &c., whence it is obtained by roasting, 
in England, Germany, Sweden, and at Cuddapah, 
in this country ; the Sulphur, being volatilized, is 
collected in chambers. Native or Virgin Sulphur 
uucombined,is either a volcanic product, or occurs 
in beds in many parts of the world ; that of com¬ 
merce is brought chiefly from Italy, Sicily, and the 
adjacent islands, whence, in 1830, 246,338 cwt. 
of rough Sulphur were imported. It is after¬ 
wards purified by fusion, distillation, and sub¬ 
limation, hence known under the names of 
Stick, Roll, Sublimed, and Flowers of Sul¬ 
phur. Native Sulphur is purified by distilling it 
from earthen pot9 arranged in two rows on a 
The Sulphur fuses and sublimes, 
gh a lateral tube in each pot 
on the outside of the furnace, 
ed near the bottom, to allow 
ur to flow into a pail contain- 
it, congeals and forms rough or 
This being redistilled, forms 
When fused and east into 
stick or roll sulphur. Native 
und in acute octahedrons, and 
his form, with pnperfect octahedral 
also occurs msfesive. The colour 
bur is vqjftdw, sometimes orange- 
Transparent to translu- 
2-5. Specific gravity 2.07. 
Anguished by burning blue, and 
sulphur odour. The great reposi- 
o? sulphur are either beds of gypsum and 
3 associated rocks, or the regions of active or 
tinct volcanoes. In the valley of Notoand 
azzaro in Sicily, at Conil near Cadiz in Spain, 
ix in Switzerland, and Cracow in Poland, it 
cuts in the former situation. Sicily and the 
ighbouffag volcanic islands, Vesuvius and the 
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SULPHUR. 

with which* it occurs. Sixteen or seventeen 
thousand tons are annually imported from Sicily 
into England alone. Sulphur is also exported 
from the crater of Volcano* one of the Lipari 
Islands, and from the Solfatarft near Naples. 
It is also found in the United States of America, 
on the Potomac, and in districts where sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen is evolved froiu minend-springs. 
SulphtuicAcid is said to oecur in the waters of the 
Rio Vinagro in South America, also in Java, and 
at Lake de Taal in Luzon in*the Eastern Islands. 
— Eng. Ci/c. Sulphuric acid has been detected in 
the fumes of volcanoes. Sulphur undergoes no al¬ 
teration iu the air at common temperatures. That 
of commerce, obtained from Pyrites, h often con¬ 
taminated by metallic impurities, as Zinc Carbo¬ 
nate and Sulphate, Iron Oxide and Sulphuret, 
Arsenic, the Sulphuret, Silica, Magnesia, 
Alumina, and Carbonate of Lime. Flowers 
of Sulphur are sometimes contaminated by 
the presence of a minute quantity of Sul¬ 
phurous (stated by some to be Sulphuric) Acid, 
formed by a portion of the Sulphur during sub¬ 
limation uniting with the Oxygen in the appara¬ 
tus. It should be freed from acidity by washing 
with hotwater, when it should not affect Litmus 
paper. — lloyle. 

(7963) In Tcnasser'm, Sulphur only exists in 
the ores that are found in the form of sulphurets, 
as the sulphuret of iron,the sulphuret of antimony, 
the sulphuret of lead, and the sulphuret of copper; 
but native sulphur has not been found in the 
Provinces.— Mason. The Sulphur from Canara 
and Nellore is of fair quality, and in pure though 
small crystals. This substance is found in small 
quantities, iu several districts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, as Salem, Masulipatam, Guntoor, Cudda¬ 
pah and Trichiuopoly ; it occurs along with 
Gypsum in marl and clay beds, and also very 
largely in the form of metallic sulphurets. 
The natives are acquainted with the modes 
of subliming sulphur, and they prepare it of in¬ 
different quality for the manufacture of the gun¬ 
powder, which is used for Engineering purposes, 
&e. M. E. J. R. —This would appear to be a very 
rare production in India, wc are told that about 
thirty miles north of Aiidipore in Upper Hin- 
doos'tan.it is met with, but of a quality inferior to 
that brought from the Gulph of Cutch and Persia^ 
Dr. Ileyne tells us, in his Tracts Historical and 
Statistical of Inf^a (p. 186, 187), that he met 
sulphur iu small heaps and in tolerable 


>At Active volcanic regions, afford more or less 
Iphur. The native sulphur of commerce is 
ought mostly from Sicily, where it occurs in 
da along the central part of the south coast and 
some distance inland. It is often, associated 
tli fine crystals of sulphate of strontiau. It j 
dergoes rough purification by fusion before 
portation, which separates the earth and clay it 
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with sulphur iu small neaps ana m 
ilfatara in Us vicinity, Iceland, Teneriffe, Java,! abundance, at the Northern extremity of a lake 
awaii, New Zealand, Deception Island, and , which is near a small Village called Soorasany 

yangm, about 12 miles east from Aumlapore, 
and not- far from Maddepolem. It was in a loose 
soft form, or in nodules of a greyish yellow 
color. The greater part of the Sulphur, which 
is exposed for sale iu the Indum, provinces, is 
brought,; from Muscat, from Sumatra, or from 
the Banda island called Gbhahgapi, when 
is a volcanic production. In China, Dr 
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Abel, had tome most beautiful and: splendid 
native sulphur brought to him ’Mm the 
crater of Gunang fiwsnjr. We’ know that 
it is a product of the Philippine islands 
particularly in the islandofZeyti, whence the. 
gunpowder works of Manilla are supplied: most 
of the sulphur brought to Hindoostan contains a 
considerable pofrtjon of J Ofpiment, being much 
less pnre tluur either that 'which is dng out of 
the s'Olfaterra near Naples, or that imported 
from Sicily, winch llbt, Dr: Thomson says, con¬ 
tains seldom more Of impurity than about three 
per cent of a simple earth. A bright shining 
yellow sulphur is sold in the bazars of lower In¬ 
dia under the name of Nellikoya gundnguin 
(Tam.) By Dr. F. Hamilton’s excellent account of 
Nepaul, p. 78, it appears that Sulphur is there 
numerous: this useful article is also found in Per¬ 
sia in mountains behind Takran and in mountains 
south of Kelat in the proviuce of Mekran. Jt is 
met with in Cabul in the District of Bnlkh, it is 
also a product of Armenin, of Moultan, of China 
and Thibet; also, according to Moi iev, at liali- 
anlia in Persia in the District of Kabul. With 
regard to the Indian Islands, Mr. Crawlm-d in 
his history of the Indian Archipelago says (Vol. 
I. p. 201,202) that sulphur is found in all the 
pseudo volcanoes of these islands in great 
purity, but that the manufacture of gunpowder 
amongst the Malays is veiy imperfect. Sul¬ 
phur would not appear to be found in great 
abundance in our Indian dominions : In the 
district of Oudipour in upper India, it is to be 
met with, but of a quality inferior to that which 
is brought from the gulphs of Cutch and Persin. 
InTravancore it has, I understand, says Ainslie, 
been discovered by the. ingenious and indefatiga¬ 
ble Captain Arthur, of the corps of Engineers, in 
combination with Iron, in the form of Pyrites, 
and.also in combination with Alum. In Cotiole 
(iu Canara) too, l am told, it may be procured. 
The greater part of the sulphur, however, 
exposed for sale in the Madras provinces, was 
in Ainslie’s time bvought from Muscat, from 
Sumatra, or from the Banda island Gonang- 
Api. Sonnerat tells us that it is common at 
Pegu, and we know it also to be a product of 
the Philippine islands.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 45. 
Sulphur is in the Malay balirang, and in Javanese 
walirang, essentially the same word. This name, 
extends from Sumatra up to Celebes, where we 
find a new one for it, cholok. In one of the 
languages of the.Philippines, theTagala, strange¬ 
ly enough, the name is sanyaya, which is, no 
doubt, a corruption of the Malayan word sanda- 
wa, saltpetre. In the Bisaya, as well as in the 
Tagala, thtf name for gunpowder is maliling, 
doubtless a corruption Of the Malay and Java¬ 
nese name for sulphur. In the Madagascar, the 
name for it is sulifara, a Corruption of the 
French suufre, from which it may lie Safely in¬ 
ferred that the article was unknown to the nn- 
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tives of this non-voteanie island until * rfc W 
to their knowledge by Europeans. T 3 «»*" 
to say to what use the natives of the 
chipelago could have put Sulphur, b<Jh ere » 
troduction of fire arms, unless to t| 
ture of fire-works, known by the nathfe!” 
marchun and rabok. The Malay citr- 
lippine Archipelagos, the most extensive******, 
canic region in the world, must necessa¬ 
rily contain a vast supply . of sulphur, but 
hitherto it has been very little availed of foi 
economic use. From the Philippines alone it is 
exported, the export being to China only, and 
at the price at Manilla usually of about a Spanish 
dollar of 4s. 2d. a cwt. Among these islands 
those which most abound in it are Luzon ant 
Levte, but particularly the last, where the artich 
is of the best quality. A Spanish writer asserts 
that the quantity is such at the volcana of Taal 
or Bombou, in the province of Botengas ii 
Luzon, that many ships might be loaded witl 
it. The difficulty, in all these cases, of obtaining 
a cheap supply, must arise from the absence o 
good roads, and the consequent costliness o 
transport.— Orawfurd Diet, page 412. 

(7964) SULPHURIC ACID, Oil op Yitki 

OL, VITROL1C ACID, SpiKITS OP VlTRIOL. 

Rohazim Maulkibrit. 

Arab. 

Gandnka rasa, Cyng. 

Acide Sulfurique, Fa. 


Acidum Sulphuricum, 
Lat. 


Gunduck-ka teil Guz 
Gunduc kateil. Hind 
S ch-t. yellow,' §il R - 
Ankify l - lated 
Ghei^ sugar. 

Takas a rounded 

Sulphuric Acid (S. or SO g =4’&® 3 , mlt ! ^ e " 
the most important compounds!! 1 it is about. 
'Phis acid is produced in smalll®* * ro,n t “ e 
nature, as near volcanoes, in some v m * M ,e legs 
and exists in combination in numero ac#rus 
especially those of Lime (Gyps*™ untilit 
Magnesia, found as minerals, or in tDble to tne 
springs. It was known to the? Hassal gave 
and Hindoos. Sulphuric Microsco- 

its name, to have been oh>i^ TrueiiSpr. 11 
Europe, and probably also in PeiX^ ® 
decomposition of Vitriol or Sulphate 
practice still followed at Nordhausen in SniUS. 
The Sulphate is .first calcined, so as te exp* 
nearly the whole of the water (of crystallization 
it contains. The acid, distilled off in an earth 
enware retort at a red heat, comes over in vb 
pours, which condense into a dark-eoloure 
oily-looking liquid. This fumes when 1 expose 
to the air, and contains less than 1 Eq. of Wate 
to 2 of Sulphuric Add, has a Spi Gr. 6f 1*J 
ilnd is known in commerce as the Nordhausei 
Fuming, or Glacial Sulphuric Add. 

The Add of the Colleges, Acidum Sttlpkm-ictm 
L.E.Si®Iuric Acid. Acidum Sulphobicdm Vj 
nale, D. Oil ofVitridl Vitriolic Acid. Spirit i 
Vitriol . JPr6p< X&qtridSulphuric Acid, (S> Sul c 
S H O 

usually colourless,' devoid of smell, but rotensei 
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SUN-FLOWER. 

;1 powerfully corrosive. At first it feels 
destroying tile cuticle, but soon acts 
c, charring both animal, and vegetable 
by combining with the water and 
the carbon. It freezes at from— 
c , according to its density, and boils 
Its affinity for water is great, heat 
Sensation being produced on their union. 
It may be diluted with it to any extent. It unites 
with alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides, rapidly 
dissolving some metals, as iron and Zinc, when 
diluted with water. By the action of S. Acid on 
alcohol, Ether is produced. 

Sulphuric acid used to be made in Eng¬ 
land by burning the imported Sulphur with a little 
Nitre. After the great increase which took place 
in the price of Sulphur, some manufacturers 
employed that obtained from Pyrites, which of¬ 
ten contains Arsenic as an impurity. The 
proportion of Nitre was -J- which was burnt with 
Sulphur either iu the same chamber, lined with 
lead, and having its bottom covered with water, 
or in a furnace, from whence the vapours pro¬ 
duced were conveyed into a similar chamber. 
The mode of making Sulphuric acid now varies 
from the above in many places, and has been 
described by Professor Graham. Iu this pro¬ 
cess Sulphurous Acid, from burning Sulphur, 
Nitric Acid vapour, ami steam, arc simul¬ 
ated into oblong leaden cliani- 
i$ned that the vapours can 
te/lvlv, and thus allow the whole 
Acid to lie deposited.— Boyle. 
)lACIi, Sjiu-Mac. See Ruus, also 
h| 
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Satin woLJj M |UJL ROOT'.-The Smnbitl root, 
beauttf *l,g[ rece |jtly been introduced into the 
seen l [ *M|it, is tlie roct of au umbelliferous 
logs are not drtH^racteriscd by a strong odour of 
wood till sawn, on their return from 

without one ^L y import to Salonika, Constau- 
thered among other articles of trade, 

y jj fflM Wplant.a with a musk like odour. The 
preparation of these vegetable substances is said 
to be effected by smearing them over with imisk- 
balsam.— Simmon ds Comml. Products, p. 64-8. 

(7967) SUMUNDUR JUG. Sumundr-phen. 
Bone of the cuttle fish, considered refrigerant 
used iu eye oiutments; also in inesalihs.— Cenl. 
Med. Top. p. 150. 

(7968) SUN-FLOWER, the English name of 
a genus of, Plants called Helianthus from ^«oj, 
the sun, and fivfloy, a flower. Two reasons have 
beenasaigned for giving the plants of tfiis.genus 
name : first, the resemblance of the large 
jdisc.npd ray of* their flowers to the sun ; .and 
second, the. tendency of these flowers, in a 
stronger degree than in other plants, to ppft?nt 
their Tape 'to t)»e sun. From this circumstance, 
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SUN-FLOWER. 

the Frenoh Tournesol, Italian Girasole, an 
Euglish Turneol have been given. This is a gem 
consisting of very atetely bwbaceous plant 
and containing upwards of' 4„0 species, all 
which are indigenous to Bfa&siap.. , It . belongs 
the natural order CompoeiU t, and hmthe folloi 
ing characters: — Head comjposed of mar 
flowers, the flowers of the ray being ligulate ar 
neuter, the flowers of the diso tubnlarand berm 
pluodite ; involucre irregularly imbricated, tl 
outer scales foliaceous, thfe inner ones scaly 
receptacle plane or couvex, covered with oblor 
acute scales ; tube of the corolla of disco: 
flowers short, 5-toothed ; style appendiculate 
Fruit nti acheuium compressed laterally ; pa; 
pus in the form of two lanceolate acute decici 
ous scales. The leaves are opposite, sometim 
superiorly alternate, and either entire or toothe 
The whole plant is scabrous or villous. Tl 
flowers arc solitary, and of a yellow oranj 
colour. 

Helianthus annum. Annual Sun-Flower, is i 
herbaceous annual plant with thick rouj 
stems from 6 to 20 feet in height; leav 
alternate, petiolate, nearly heart-shaped, cren 
lnted or dentaled, rough. The heads s 
large, from one to two feet in diameti 
and composed of a multitude of flowers of 
beautiful yellow colour, terminal, solitary, inch 
ed, the disc vertical and ofteuest facing 1 
south. This species is the largest of the gem 
It is indigenous in Mexico and Peru ; it \i 
early introduced into Europe after the discovi 
of America, and has since beeu very geucra 
cultivated in gardens, on account ol its v« 
large and handsome yellow flowers. The pli 
however in Europe never attains the height i 
the flowers the size they do in their native s 
and climate. The albumen of the seeds of t 
plant contains a large quantity of oil ; and it; 
been proposed to cultivate it for the sake of 
taming this oil, which is very palatable, i 
might be used for the table. Cows and ox 
horses, sheep, pigs, rabbits, and poultry are 
fond of it. When tonified iu the same man 
as t lie seeds of coffee they make au agreca 
drink, which may be used us a substitute 
that article. II. multijlorus, Mauy-Flowe 
sun-Flower, is not so high a plant as the li 
nor are its flowers so large. It has vivaci 
roots, which pro^pce numerous herbaceous ste 
which are branched and rough ; its leaves 
alternate, petiolate, dentnted, the inferior o 
are heart shaped, the superior oval and noun 
ate; the heads of flowers are numerous and 
inclined. It is a native of Virginia. 

Helianthm tuberosus. Tuberous Stin-F!owei 
Jerusalem Artichoke. This latter nameis a 1 
barous corruption of the Italian Girasole, this i 
cies having been introduced into Europe at 
Fiirnese Garden at Rome, whence it was origin 
distributed. The roots are composed of a nun 
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of oblong tubercles, very large and fleshy, reddish 
outside and white within,resembling a potato j the 
stems are, herbaceous and upright; the leaves ore 
alternate and opposite, petiolate oval, rough 
the heads of flowers are yellow, and small com¬ 
pared with the two preceding species, it is a 
native of Brazil.' Jn Frarifee it is also known by 
the name of Topinambour aud Porire de Terre. 
According to Brnconnot and Fayen, the tubers 
do not contain fecula, but a vegetable principle 
called Inulin, or Dablin. These tubers, when 
cooked, form a good substitute for potatoes, and 
by some are even prefeired. 

Some of the species secrete a resinous juice, 
which is found to exude from the various organs 
of tins plant. This is most observable in the 
It. thnri/er , in which the resinous matter runs 
down the stem. This is sometimes observed to 
occur iu the flowers of H. animus. The H. Indicus 
of Linnaeus and our gardens is probably only a 
variety of H. annum, and is not a native of 
India, as its name would imply. This last 
species, according to Dr. Koyle, is cultivated by 
the natives of India for the purpose of obtaining 
oil from its seeds.— Eng. Gyc. 

(7969) SUN BOSE. Helianthemum. 

(7970) SUNG-l-BUSBA is an officinal article 
at Lahore. It is a compound earthy mas3 of a 
greyish color, occasionally varying (from the 
different composition or manipulation) sometimes 
it is to be met with in small pieces, at other 
times in a tubular form, as thick as a Anger. 
Whether its name, “basree” be from Bassora, or 
from vision, as formerly the lapis divinus was used 
is not known.. It is certain that no Zinc is in it. 
But in Aiuslie’s Mat. Iudica, Vol. 1, p. 573, 
Sung busrie is erroneously stated to be Zinc. 
According to the analysis made by the Professor- 
of Chemistry, Dr. Joseph ltedtenbaclier, in the 
Chemical Laboratory at the Thersianum in Vienna, 
the constituent parts of this compound are : 
clay, magnesia, silica, and oxyde of iron. It is 
probably, prepared from Diorite, the analysis 
of which showed the same ingredients. Sung- 
c-Busree (1) proved an excellent remedy in the 
cholera epidemy at Lahore, in 1835.— Thirty 
five years in the East, by Dr. lionig. p. 351. 

(7971) SUNG DIR AN. An impure aud weak 
Nitro-muriatic acid, made by attars by mixing 
equal parts of alum, nitre and £&lt with a little 
water in an earthen pot (gurraj and distilling ; 
an acid fluid comes over that is applied to .cure 
herpetic eruptions.— Cbenl. Med. Tojj.p. 152. 

(7972) SUNG-I-MI§RE. A red and white stone, 
imported viaJPali, is used, as an aphrodisiac: one 
tola for one &TM»*—Q-enl. Med. Top. p. 152. 

(7973) SUNG SURMIYAs. A concretion from 
the head of a fish comes from Delhi, used as an 
aphrodisiac. Sold at eight annas a tolciljl Genl. 
Med. Top.p. 152. ■ - >;u 
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(7974) SUNN. BnowN Hemp, SaMp- 

Hemp. 1 * 1 - 

Sumii, Gcz. Hind. I Chore Sunn si 

Jniiana also Sbaimpa, Tail I Bekg. r®** _ 
Wucko Bar, Mal. I Kenna, Gismimpure 
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(7975) SUR. A Sind grass, perhaps Aruiuio 
kurka: its flower stalks are beaten into firm fi¬ 
bres called Moonyah, from which string Or twine 
is fabricated. 

(7976) SUTI1ERLANDIA GRANDlFLORA. 
Leguminos.e.—T his is a pretty shrub with 
scarlet flowers, native of the Cape, and is tendily 
increased by seed iu any gooil garden soil.— 
liiddell. 

(7977) SUW ABltOW NUTS, Saouaui 
Nuts. Are a species of butter nuts or Berries, 
the produce of a huge tree (Oaryocar raci/erum,) 
which grows in Guiana. 

(7978) SWAINSONIA GALEG.EFOLIA. 
Leguminos.e. This is a pretty species of 
shrub with purple, red and white flowers grown 
from seed in good garden soil .—Eng Gyc .. 

(7979) SWALLOW-HAWK. [Falcon id.e] 

(7980) SWALLOW TRIBE, a 

family of insectivorous Birdt’t. vellow, alft*" 
powers of flight are very highly O' L ‘‘ 'a ted 
which have the feet comparativelyTaTrounded 

Eirundo esculenta, is the Swallorges and be- 
the edible nests that form a consiU it is about 
of Chinese commerce. The species, |e, from the 
Lawet of the Javanese, is small. \m, the legs 
above, and whitish beneath and incur us thus 
the tail, which last is forked. TlW until it 
by some said to be made of akible to the 
species of Fucus [Alg.e] wbi'’ ilassal gave 
macerates and bruises beforotf his Microsco- 
material in layers so as tidh^i, Jk&wu 

gelatinous cup-shaped nests so h^K' rUe °® a ' 
delicacies and restoratives by the ChnN-^ 
dissolved iu their soups. Bontius, who 
to have thought that the nest.was formed of no 
vegetable material, says of these birda* “ ex 
spumn maris basin scopuloruin allueutis, tena* 
cetn quandam mateiiam colliguut, sive ea Bnbe- 
naruin seu aliorum piscium sit fcemen,ex qua 
nidos suos sedificant, iu iisque ova ponut, et 
pullos excludunt.” The nests are affixed to the 
rocks, and the finest are, , semi-transparejLt., 
Coarse or nests are used for giue r bipt the 
good ones;|t^e'|i|geirly. soughM’ler.. v *' 
hos nidos « avulsos, iwgenti .quantitate 

per India% ferunt, gujpeisin suminas 

delicias, qui oos gallina?, sue vervesit decocto 
disolutos, avide devorafif, et oslreis, fungis et 
crete*te gulte imtamentis, longe abtejpqtHpt.” 
This irheipe for making the famous birds* nest 
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3 a chapter which begins poetically and 
[illy with the following line® :— 

^scopulos, Progae, quid inhospita littora nidi* 
L per medial no* gula qwcret aqua* P” 

iirundo fuctphaga. There it another 
.fuciphaga , .the Linchi of the Javan- 
five inches long, nearly an inch 
^than H. esculenta, which . has a white 
tdotpen and longer wings in proportion 
its sine. This species constructs its nest 
mosses and lichen connected by the 
me glutinous substance which composes the 
lible nest of H. esculenta. Dr. Ilorsfield, who 
ntes this in his ' Systematic Arrangement and 
escription of Birds from the Island of Java’ 
Liiih. Trans., vol., xiii.\ there remarks that 
e ' specimens of N. esculenta examined by hiru 
Java and those which he brought home differ 
sin Latham’s description in being uniformly of 
blackish-colour without a white extremity to 
e rectrices. Bontius, who gives a rude cut 
the nests adhering to the rock, with the birds 
tting and approaching, describes his birds, in 
„..e chapter * De nidis hirundinum edulibus,’ 
above referred to, as ‘ Aviculm pame discolores, 
hirundinum specie.’ Specimens of If. esculenta 
and H. fuciphaga are preserved in the Museum 
)f the East India Company. 

(7982) Macropteryx. —Tarsus remarkably 
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interior toes long; the outer 
han the middle ; the inner short- 
frery short. Tail long, forked. It 
(dia. (Swainson). 

longipennis .—Above obscure 
throat, breast, and lower part of 
t-gray ; belly, spot on the scapu- 
1 over the eye, white ; cars rufous ; 
incumbent crest. Mr. Swainson 
Macropteryx intermediate between the 
Its and the SwJplows. To the first, 
allied bmts strong scansorial 
kby I0S length and fixed posi- 
Snd the depression of the 
-Swallows of Australia and India 
jugli closely related to, the h’irundi- 
out differ in the structure of their bills and 
feet. Mr. G. R. Gray arranges them under his 
sub-family Dicrurinee amongst the Ampelidte. 
They belong to the genus Artamus, which is 
}ften placed in the Laniada, and is thus defined : 
—Bill gradually arched from the base, where it 
is very broad. Culmen thick and convex with¬ 
out any ridge; the base dividing the frontal fea¬ 
thers;'and somewhat dilated. Rictus bristled. 
Nostrils wide apart, naked, small without a 
membrane, and pieroed in the bill. Feet short, 
strong. Wings very long and pointed; the first 
qudl longest. Tail short. (Swainson.) 

(7983) Artamus leucorfiynchos is the Lamusleu~ 
corhynchot of Gmelin, Pigrcische Dominromune 
ie Philippines oif Sontterat, and v> lnte-Bellied 
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Shrike of Latham- Size rather larger than a spar¬ 
row, and in skape-muchmore elongated. Head, 
neck, breast, back, wing9, aadtoilblack. Belly ami 
upper part oi the mmp while* ; Under part of 
the wings (which are verylong; find reach at 
least an iueli beyond the ;tail^gray> Bill gray¬ 
ish, conical, and very strong, slightly curved at 
its extremity, and its base surrounded with stiff 
bristles directed forwards. black. Sou- 

neral states that this bird flies with rapidity, 
poising itself in the air like the swallows- It is, 
he adds, an enemy to the crow ; ami although 
much smaller, the wood-swallow not only dares 
to oppose but to provoke him. The combat is 
long and stubborn, sometimes continuing , for 
half and hour, and concludes with the retreat of 
the crow. Perhaps, says Sonncrat, the crow 
despises this too feeble enemy, which only har¬ 
asses him, and avoids his strokes by his activity, 
darting away, returning as he sees his opportu¬ 
nity.— ling. Cyc. 

(7984) SWEET BRIAR. Rosa rubiginosn. 

(7985) SWEET FLAG, Andkopooon Cala¬ 
mus Aromaticus. Sweet Calamus. 


Calamo arnmatico, It. 
Kawa-sub, Jap. 

Calamus aromaticus, Lat. 
Vudge, Pers. 

Pringo, Port. 

Vaclrt, Godavuz, Yc.nkum 
Jriaimavati, Goloini, San 
Y assambo, Tam. 

Vudza, Tel. 


Kist-ul-durrcra, Wuj, Arab. 

Shwet Buch, Deng. 

Bngy, Can. 

* Tachxudoebo, Cock Chin. 

Wadda-knlm, Cyng. 

Bucli. Dux. 

Acorus odorant, ]?'r. 

Kalmis Wurtzel. Ger. 

Kussub-bewa, Godavuz, Ven- 

kundjWuj lgir, Guz. Htnd. 

Sioeel Calamus, the aromatic, which was c 
equal celebrity with Spikenard, mentioned b 
the same authors, and procured from? tli 
same country, is described by Dioscorides mi 
der the name of KcUajtos hpu^artKos. It is suj. 
posed bv Sprengel and some authors that tli 
Acorns Calamus of botanists is intended, whic 
is possessed of slight aromatic properties, is con 
mon in European ditches, and is likewise four 
in India in mountainous situations. This 
known to the Arabs by the name Wuj, which a] 
pears to be a corruption of the Hindoo Buc 
Sanscrit Vaclia, and lias in the Arabian worl 
the name Akoron assigned ns its Greek sync 
nyme, no doubt intended for the a sopor of Dio 
corides. Therefore there is no foundation for tl 
opinion of Sprengel that this Acoron is the Ir 
pseudacorus of botanists. 

Calamus aromaticus is described by Dioscoridf 
immediately after Sxoirot, or Sx^o*, which : 
usually translated Juncus odoratus, and is ai 
knowfedged to be the Andropogou Schcenanthi 
of botanists, commonly known by the name < 
Lemon-Graes. This has also had the names < 
Camel’s Hav, Palea de Mecha, &c„ applied to i 
Schasnmthus is evidently compounded of * sclic 
mis’ and ‘ anthos’ (&*<>*. ‘ a flower,’). Theophrasti 
treats of Calamo* and Schsenos together, ai 
statea*th^Uhey were found among the mountains 
Libaaus, on the shores of an extensive lake ; b 
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BurCkhnrd in such situations could only Hud 
rushes and reeds. It is possible therefore that a 
Syrian locality may have been assigned to drugs 
obtained from more distant countries by the 
route of the Euphrates, for Dioscoridee says .they 
are produced in jindia. By Hippocrates they 
are called K<£\o^oi *i h&Bijs and aSorpos, 

also K <£\apos trxo&ot )Hipp., f. 5 p. 138, 1. ] 7), 
evidently showing that if- they agreed in proper¬ 
ties, they had also some resemblance in nature. 
If we desire to find something similar to Scha- 
nanthm , and possessed of still more aromatic 
properties, we have only to search in the genus 
to which this belongs, and we shall find several 
plants famous for their agreeable odour. The 
.roots of Andropogon mnricatum , commonly 
known in the shops of Britain by the Tamul 
name Vitivayr aud made into small bundles 
for brushing velvet, are remarkable for their 
fragrance : hence several essences are now pre¬ 
pared from them in Paris. The roots are also 
well known in India by the name of Klms- 
klius, being used throughout the several Presi¬ 
dencies for making tattees ; these thatclu-d screens 
being fitted to doors and windows, have water 
constantly sprinkled over them ; the hot air in 
passing through becomes much cooled by the 
great evaporation, and enters the room both cool 
and refreshing, diffusing a delightful fragrance. 
The aroma here depends on the presence of a 
principle analogous to myrrh. But other species 
are still more fragrant, and secrete odorous vola¬ 
tile***! in sufficiently large quantities to be pro¬ 
fitably distilled. Of these, Lemon-Grass, or 
Andropogon Sohcenanth.ua , is the best known. 
The infusion of its leaves is often employed in 
India as a pleasant stomachic, and Lemon-Grass 
Oil is probably distilled from them. A. Nardtia 
(?) is another species, called Ginger or Spice 
Grass, by Ainslie, which is said by him to be 
common in the Courtallum Hills and the Indian 
Peninsula, where the natives occasionally prepare 
with it an essential oil useful in rheumatism, and 
use the infusion of its leaves as a stomachic. A. 
Iwarancuaha is a species which comes near A. 
Schcenanthua in habit and taste. It skirts the 
bases of the mountains of north-west India, and 
was found by Dr. Blane and by Dr. Boyd about 
Hurdwar : it was considered by the former to 
be the Spikenard of the ancients. Dr. Koyle also 
found it near Hurdwar, and in the upper parts 
of the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, 
and he states (* Illustra. Himal. Bot.’n, 425) 
that it is there called Mirchiagund, with izkhir 
given as its Arabic, and Iskhinos ns its Greek 
synonym ; and infers that it may have beeu the 
"Xxivos of the Greeks as well as A. Schcenanthua. 
But another species is still more extensively 
diffused, and still morp remarkable for its very 
powerful and delightful fragrance. This is the 
species which yields the Grass-Oil .of Central 
India, commonly called Oil of Spikenard. It 
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extends southward to between the Goda-‘hors. 
■Nagpore, and northward to the Delhi $' rto W 
but probably still farther north, as it 
a dry and barren soil. In central I'tw®* j 
ally at Namur, Ellidipore, 8tc., a yef' . ® re . 
fragrant oil is distilled from this p*. ira P**5 e 
is highly valued in the East aa a s.d'H ° ‘ , * IC 
added to the finer expressed oils empii ^cur- 
anointing the hair or the bodies of the natives. 
It is also much esteemed as an external applica¬ 
tion in rheumatism, and has beeu introduc¬ 
ed into practice in England, and is highly 
valued by some, though unknown to the gene¬ 
rality of practitioners. It has the advantage of 
diffusing an agreeable odour at the same time 
that it is efficacious as a stimulant remedy. 
This or the preceding species extends into Af¬ 
ghanistan. Sweet Cane, or Calamus, being de¬ 
scribed by Dioscoride immediately after 2xtvos # 
which is generally acknowledged to be A. Schce- 
mnthus, appears to Dr. Hoyle to belong to the 
same genus, and indeed to be the above far- 
famed species, as Calamua aromatiev' / ‘thought 
also to be the Sweet-Cane and the ; ficfi aromatic 
reed from * a far country’ of Scripture. He states 
that there is no plant which more closely coin¬ 
cides in description with everything that is 
required than the tall grass which yields the fra¬ 
grant Grass-Oil of central India, and which he 
lias named Andropogon Oulp L r*—:uuUVS'*»aticus. 
(‘J11 ust. Himal. Botany,’ p 

(7986) SWEET PEA. LathW*> 

(7987) SWEET SULTAN. \n sugar. 

(7988) SWEET WILLIAM,* as a rounded 

(7989) SWIETENIA,a small Javgcs and be- 
of the natural family Ceidrilacea V il it is about 
quin in honour of G. van Swiete»“®» iroin the 
Sioietenia is characterised^ by hafum, the legs 
4-5-clcft calyx ; petals 4 to 5, delpacaiustilus 
mens 8 to 10, the filaments united Vize until it 
a toothed tube, bearing the antherhsihlc to the 
side : stigma peltate ; ovary 5-p^r. Hassal gave 
a stipes ; seeds winged. Th' of his Microsco- 
few in number are found in 
world, form large trees, and 
timber.— Enq. Cyc. 

(7990) SWIETENIA CHICKRASSA^C^s 
tagong Wood. 

Nga bagi, Burm. j Chickrassa, Hind. 

S. Chickrassa, is now formed into a new genus, 
Chickrassia tabularis. This Indian tree is greatly 
admired for its beauty. The wood is very light 
coloured, close grained and most elegantly Pitied 
and much employed for furniture, and cabinet 
work.— Eng. Ogc. It grows in abundance in 
the Chittagong woods, and is much mistimed by 
the Cabi ttiL makers as being little iim^dor to its 
congeneiptte Swietenia Mahogani (WiUd.).— 
Aina. p. 210. It is found along with 

Teak in the Begu districts, but it is not very 
plentiful: wood, red ; equivalent to mahogany.— 
McClelland, 


tu !'' *2*-“ARrowii 
■ the TruejHugSr 
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(7991) SWIETENIA CHLOROXYLON. 
Eyu. Chloroxylon Swietenia. Oedrelacea, 
III. 56 bis. Satin wood tree. 

JBilloo Kara, Tbl. J Kodawali porsli, Tam. 
Velva Maramalso Moo* J Booroocli guka, Cyng. 

doodi* Tam. | Dhoura, Hind. 

S. chloroxyloii is another species, which has 
been, formed into a new genus, and is now Chlo- j 
roxylon Swietenia. 

It is the tree yielding the beautiful East 
Indian satin wood, which is of a deep yellow 
colour close grained, heavy and durable.— 
Eng. Cyc. This chiefly Ceylon tree grows 
abundantly in the mountainous districts of 
the Madras Presidency, in the Jungles of 
Goozerat and the Deccan, but seldom attains a 
large size. Occasionally planks of 10 to 13 inches 
in breadth may be procured. The wood is very 
close grained, hard and durable, of a light orange 
colour, takes a flue polish, and is suited for all 
kinds of ornamental work, but is somewhat apt 
to split. For picture frames, it is nearly equal 
to American ample. The timber bears sub¬ 
mersion well. In some instances it is beauti¬ 
fully feathered but it lias the peculiarity 
of losing its beauty by age, unless protected 
by a coat of fine varnish.— J/. E. J. 11. The Jtfllii 
Kara of the G'ircars,. says M. Rohdes, is a most 
serviceable hard wood, well suited lor naves of 
wheels and, were it procurable in any quantity, 
for all frame work requiring strength and dura¬ 
bility. In Ceylon, the Peradenia bridge, a single 
arch of 205 feet on the road to Kandy, was de¬ 
signed and principally executed in this wood : it 
is chiefly procured in the jungles on the Eastern 
side of Ceylon where it attains a diameter of 18 
inches of sound wood. The flowered or feathered 
Satin wood when first polished is one of the most 
beautiful woods in the wot Id. Mr. Bolide has 
seen specimens surpassingly beautiful, these 
logs arc not distinguishable from ordinary satin 
wood till sawn, and twenty or forty may be cut 
without one of any beauty being found. The fea¬ 
thered satin wood seems very liable to sever 
when dry and old ; articles of satin wood get 
darker and lose much of their beauty by age, 
unless protracted by a coat of fine varnish.— 
Rohdes. Though satin wood is highly esteemed 
m Ceylon, where it attains a large size, until 
very lately ])r. Wight had never seen it exceed 
a good sized shrub in India. Planks have since 
been obtained 15 inches broad from the Animullny 
Forests. In Ceylon where it is abundant and 
well known, it is very highly esteemed, and their 
shell baxes are made of it.-— Wight. An essential 
oil is'found in Chloroxylon Swietenia. 

(7992) SWIETENIA FEB1UFUGA of Rox¬ 
burgh has been formed into a new genus, Soymi- 
da. [SoymidA.]— Euq Oyr. 

(7993) SWIETENIA MAHOGANY. Maho¬ 
gany trice. Indigenous in South America, and 

nnlitmlivc/J in amrie n.-irta nf India. The bfll’k is 1 
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used in the West Indies as a substitute for c 
choua. It is very Astringent, but contains 
alkaline principle, and is not used'by liuropi 
practitioners. —O' Ska&ghnessy, page 248. T 
is the most important species, and, from the 
movol of the oi hers to separate genera, n 
nearly alone constitutes the genus : is a nat 
of Compeaehy and of the West Indies. It i 
lofty branching tree with a large spreading lie 
and pinnate shining leaves. The timber wh 
is so well known from its extensive employim 
for furniture and cabinet making is of a redd 
or yellowish brown colour, of different degrees 
brightness, much mottled and streaked, v< 
liitie liable to shrink or wafft, free from taste 
smell, except when kept for some time, when 
acquires an agreeable odour from the exudati 
of a semi-resinous juice which serves to presei 
the wood from the attacks of insects. It d< 
not appear to have been imported into gr 
Britain before 1724. The quality of the wt 
varies much according to the situations in wh 
it grows, that which is produced on rocky $ 
and exposed situations is I lie best. Spanish mal 
gany is imported into England, in logs of about 
feet long and from 20 to 20 inches square. • Fr 
the elevated pads of the West Indies and fr 
the Spanish Main the wood is close-grained t 
of a darker colour than the Honduras Malioga 
This is imported in logs of from 2 to 4 I 
square though both kinds are no doubt prodn 
by the same tree. Some years ago the i\lcss 
Broad wood gave the largft stfmof £ 3000 for 111 
logs of Mahogany, which Were each about 15 f 
long and 38 inches square. The wood v 
exiremely beautiful Shd capable of taking 1 
highest polish.— Eng. Cyc. See Maiiooai 
( 7994) SYLIIET, possesses a few mttnuf 
j tures. The Natives there excel in some kii 
j ivorv work. 'They manufacture a variety of ai 
j cles, including Ladies’ Bonnets. They also mi 
j shields of Buffalo and Rhinoceros’ hides, wh 
: are celebrated throughout jflffj a for their du 
| bility and polish. The vHn£|fih is made of I 
I juice of the Semccarpus anfrctlMium (or Judi 
j maikiug nut,) which has already attracted i 
i tention. One description of target call 
ujla-o-i , which is made here, is not rarnis 
I ed but is rendered by some peculiar pi 
cess of preparing the leather, semi-transparei 
The otter skins of the District are an article 
traffic, and would hear a comparison with simil 
furs^lii Europe. Considerable quantities of the 
are prepared annually both here and in Myrhe 
sing. They were formerly sent to Thibet, b 
they are now chiefly exported to China. ']' 
other manufactures for which Sylhet is lame 
are sword handles, morahs, articles of brass wo 
(made at Toroflf,) and fine “ sectalpntee” ma 
such as are commonly used in Bengal, for covi 
ing the seats of chairs, beds, and conches. T1 

nlarv* Ima also. Inrm- been celebrated for t.he ni 
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paration of certain perfumes, ns the attars of 
uggur or lign aloe, and naugissore (Mesuaferrea) ; 
also several compounds of essential oils, of which 
that of Cassia is one of the principal ingredients, 
the tree (Aquilaria agallocha. Roxb.), which yields 
the lign aloe, grows in the NHga country between 
Sylhet and Assam, also in Cochih China and 
Siam. Both the wood and the essence extracted 
from it at Sylhet, are purchased by Mogul mer¬ 
chants for exportation to Bassora, and other 
Mahomedan countries, where they are held in 
high estimation and much used, the attar, as a 
perfume, and the wood, for fumigating apart¬ 
ments and cloths. Lign aloe is interesting from 
its antiquity as an dlport from India, being an 
article that was formerly much used as incense in 
Western Asia. It is mentioned under the name of 
agallochum in Scripture.— Dr. Taylor. Amongst 
the articles of export, are a variety of parti¬ 
coloured cloths, generally known bv the name of 
Sylhet cloths. Some of them are dyed of rich 
colours, and being of a strong durable texture, are 
well adapted for table covers, to which purpose 
they are usually applied in the Eastern part of 
Bengal. 

(7995) SYMPHOREMA. Of this genus, 
Wight in leones, gives involucratum, 3(52 ; poly- 
andrum, 363; and polyandrum, 1474. 

(7996) SYMPHOREMA INVOLUCRATA. 
Verbenace,®, A species of St. Peter’s Wort, 
cultivated by seed or cuttings.— Riddell. 

(7997) SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. 
'Xvfx<pvToy, Diosc. iv. p. 9. 

Sunkootun, Hind 

Roots large, externally black, and branching, 
about a foot long, the thickness of the finger, 
fleshy, brittle, succulent, and pulpy. Inodorous, 
taste, sweetish and mucilaginous. The plant is 
highly mucilaginous, and rather astringent, it 
also contains sugar and albumen. The recent 
root is in popular use in France in cases of 
rupture and bruises. Iudeed the plant derives 
its name from its supposed virtue in consolidat¬ 
ing wounds.— O’Maughnessy, page 496. 

(79981 SYMPLOCOS (from <rv^\oKl, a knit¬ 
ting together), a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Styraceoe. This genus was 
made the type of a natural order, Symplocinea, 
by D. Don, which contained only this example. 
It has a 3-par ted half-inferior calyx ; rotate 

monopetalous 3-10-parted corolla, imbricate in, 
aestivation ; indefinite stamens inserted ia the 
lobe of the coTolla, with the filaments cuspidate 
at the apex, and polyadelphous at the base ; 
erect anthers bursting longitudinally ; 3-5-celled 
ovary with 4 ovules in each cell. The fruit is 
a fleshy drupe, containing a 3-5-celled nut; the 
cells containing but one seed,, which has an 
inverted embryo lying in albumen, and a supe¬ 
rior radicle. The species are'trees, having alter¬ 
nate either entire or serrated leaves without 
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stipules, and turning yellow in drying. The 
flowers are axillary, sessile, or pedunculate, 
few, of a white or scarlet colour, and sup¬ 
plied* with bracteas at their base. Upwards 
of 80 species have been described. They all 
possess an astringent principle in their leaves, 
and some are used in dyeing;— ■‘Eng.Oyc: Wight, 
iu leones, gives Symploeos foliosa, 1234; Gard- 
neriana, 1231; microphylla, 1232; monantha, 
4236 ; nervosa, 1235 ; obtusa, 1283 ; pendula, 
1287 ; pulchra, 1230; racemosa , 1286. 

(7999) SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA, Racemed 

SYMPLOCOS. 

Lodh. Hind. 

Racemose-Flowered Symploeos. Leaves oblong 
glabrous, serrated ; flowers arranged in racemes, 
mostly axillary; nut of fruit 3-celled. This 
plant is a native of Burdwar and Midnapore, in 
Bengal. It is used extensively by the natives 
as a red dye.— Eng. Cgc. Grows in the Kotah 
jungles ; the bark, used to dye red with, is ex¬ 
ported.— Grcnl. Med. Top. page 197. The 
bark of the root is used, and the tree is found in 
Kajpootanah, but the root is imported into 
Ajmere from Delhie, and used in dyeing red ; 
also in medicine, being considered heating, and 
promotive of the secretions ; used in mesalihs of 
animals : four seers are sold for one rupee.-— 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 144. 

(8000) SYMPLOCOS. Species. A few of 
the people of Lainptcng in Sikkim fiud employ¬ 
ment in drying the leaves of a shrub, one of the 
genus Symploeos, for the Tibet market, which 
are used as a yellow dye.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. II. yt>. 41. 

("8001) SYMPLOCOS SPICATA. The nuts 
of S. spicata are very hard and resemble a little 
fluted pitcher. This plant is a native of Sjlhet. 
— Eng. Cgc. 

(8002) SYNANTHEREA. A great and very 
natural order, usually termed Composite, and 
named as above frdm their anthers being collect¬ 
ed into one adherem mass. They have been also 
named Syngeneses from the same cause. It is 
composed of herbaceous, rarely woody plants, 
with compound flowers, that is, bearing a varia¬ 
ble number of flowers, sometimes uni-sexual,, and 
sometimes hermaphrodite, united together on 
a common receptacle. They occur in all parts 
of the globe ; in France they constitute as much 
as one-3eventh of all the phanerogamic division ; 
at the Cape one-sixth ; in Germaiiy one-eighth ; 
in America one-sixthHDr.Wallich enumerates 426 
India species fromrae plains and mountains of 
India. A bitter prineipleabounds in several pf this 
order, for exa mp le in the AbsiBthiums or j§orm- 
wood ; eased®! oil exists plentifully in the cam¬ 
omiles and pellitory, and these species are at the 
same, time exceedingly bitter ; the seeds of many 
possess a fixed oil inf such quantities as to render 
its manufacture economical; for instance, the 
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seeds of tbe sunflower, and ramtill. The es¬ 
sential oil resides iu the. peri$perm, the fixed oil 
in tbe almond. 

The proper juice of some Synantherese is milky 
and rather narcotic, still but few are justly sus¬ 
pected of dangerous properties. Starch is but 
in very small proportion in any of the species, 
hence few can be deemed alimentary, though 
from the presence of mucilage, saccharine mat¬ 
ters, and extractive or modified bitter principles,^ 
some are used as table vegetables, such ns ttm 
artichoke, lettuce, and endive ; no peculiar prin¬ 
ciple of much importance has been detected in 
the plants of this order. 

In their medical uses these plants are tonic, 
febrifuge, vermifuge, or emollient. The proper¬ 
ties of one species generally co-exist in all the 
congenerous individuals, and thus the research 
for substitutes is much facilitated.— O' Shaugh- 
nessy, page 405. 

(8003) SYNBESMIS TAVOYANA. Mergui 
bed-wood.? Mergui red-wood is a valuable dye 
wood for both black and red, but more especially 
for orange. From an article in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, it appears that “ a number of 
experiments, made at the request of Mr. G. 
Swinton, by Mr. Thomas Speir, upon the Mergui 
dye wood, prove that it affords, with the mor¬ 
dants commonly used by dyers, colours equally 
bright, and of a more permanent nature than those 
of most other dye woods. The colours imparted to 
silk with different mordants were as follows :— 

1. —Muriate of tin. Three shades of orange, 
varying with the temperature of the bath, and 
the time of immersion. 

2. — Acetate of alumin. Two shades of flame 
colour. 

3. — Acetate of iron. Two shades of drab. 

4. — Ditto , with a weak decoction of galls. 
A fine black, two shades. 

5. —Mixed with manjit, a variety of red and 
pinks are obtained, but not perhaps equal in 
intensity to those of the manjit alone. The chief 
attraction of this wood as a dye, is the orange 
colour which it yields with the aid of muriate of 
tin and acetate of alumina, of a great variety of 
shade.— Mason. 

. These results shew that the Mergui wood is 
deserving of further attention, and that it may 
become eventually an important article of com¬ 
merce with our possessions on the Tenasserim 
Coast.” «It is not quite certain, however 
what tree produces, the .^Mergui rea-wood. 
The flowers which accompanied the speci¬ 
mens. ,qf the wood sent to Calcutta, belonged 
to ihe Borman black varnish tree, yet 
Mr. Maingay who sent them, thought it a dif¬ 
ferent tree. Mr Mason imagines there was some 
mistake, and that the Mergui red-wood is 
identical with the Tavoy red*wood, viz. Syndesmis 
Tax oy ana .— Mason. 


feYNGNATHHLE. 

Tavoy red-wood makes handsome furniti 
and is used in Tavoy for the same purpe 
to which gum kino wood is applied at Mi 
main. When the wood is . steeped in fei 
ginous mud, it turns jet black, and looks ] 
ebony. The large cylinder knobs, one or I 
inches iu diameter, so often noticed in the e 
of Karen women at Tavoy, ar# made of t 
wood after the colour has been changed.—Jl 
son. 

(8004) SYNGNATHUME, a family of Fisl: 
embracing, according to.some authors, the Pi; 
Fishes, the Sea-Horses, and the Winged S 
Horses. These forms are sometimes assigr 
to distinct families, as in the following defi 
tions:— 

(8005) Syngnuthidoe, Pipe-Fishes.—Body p 
longed, slender, linear, or augulated; sn< 
greatly prolonged, cylindrical; mouth termir 
vertical. Ventral fins absent; caudal fin wa 
ing in some. 

(8006) Jlippocampidcc, Sea-Horses.—Hi 
and body compressed ; snout narrow, tubuli 
mouth terminal. Pectorals small; dorsal sing 
caudal fin wanting. 

(8007) Pegasidce, Winged Sea-Horses.—B< 
broad, depressed; snout suddenly contract 
narrow, somewhat protractile; mouth termii 
beneath. Pectorals generally large; caudal 
small. They all agree in having the endo-s 
letou partially ossified; exo-skeleton gano 
gills tufted (hence the group is named Lop 
uranchia ), iu the opercular aperture being sm 
and the swimming-bladder without an air-du 
We shall illustrate this family by a short descr 
tion of the British species :— 

(8008) Syngnathus has the body elongat 
slender covered with a series of indurated pla 
arranged in parallel lines. Head long; b 
jaws produced, united, tubular. No ventral fi 
In certain of the species the males are furnisl 
with an elongated pouch under the tail; th 
are called marsupial, and include the Bril 
species & Acus and 8. Typhle. 

(8009) Syngnathus Acus , the Great Pipe-Fi 
is one of the most common forms of the genus, 
is found on many parts of the British coast, son 
times at low-water amongst sea-weeds, at otl 
times in deep water. The most curious feati 
in the economy of this fish is the fact that i 
roe is transferred from the belly of the female 
the pouch of the male. 

(8010) Syngnathus Typhle (Linnaeus), t 
Deep-Nosed Pipe-Fish, Lesser Pipe-Fish, 
Shorter Pipe-Fish ; Acus Aristotelis and Typ, 
antiquorum of Willughby. This fish u distinguis 
ed from the last by the more compressed form 
the jaws. From the British species it is dist: 
guished by the possession on the part .of 1 
male of a pouch for the reception of this 0? 
The habits of this fish resemble those of the la 

(8011) Syngnathus aquoreus, the dEquor 
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lTpc-Fish. This fish has no subcaudal pouch, 
it is comparatively rare on the British const. 

(8012) Synguathns auguineus, the Snake 
Pipe-Fish. Although this and the preceding 
species possess uo subcaudal pouch, the ova 
after exclusion.from the female are carried by 
the male inseparate hemispheric depressions on 
the external surrefee of the abdomen. 

(8013) Syngnathus ophulion, the Straight- 
Nosed Pipe-Fish, is known by its stright nose. 
It is about ni»e inches in length. 

(8014) tyngmthus luiubriciformis, the Worn i 
P ipe-Fish, is the smallest of the British species. 
It has been taken on various parts of the coast. 
It does not exceed five inches in length. The 
young of this species have been observed to 
undergo a curious metamorphosis. On their es¬ 
cape from the egg the tail is covered with a fin- 
like membrane, and it also possesses pectoral 
fins. During their growth the caudal membrane 
and pectoral fins are absorbed. 

(8015) Hippocampus. —The Jaws are united 
and tubular, the mouth placed at the end. The 
body compressed, short, and deep. The whole 
length of the body and tail divided by longi¬ 
tudinal and transverse ridges, with tubercular 
points at the angles of intersection ; both sexes 
have pectoral and dorsal fins ; the females only 
have an aual fin ; neither has ventral or caudal 
fins. 

(8016) Hippocampus breviroslris, the Sca- 
Ilorse, or Short-Nosed Hippocampus, is occasion¬ 
ally met on the British coasts. The habits of these 
creatures arc very singular. When swimming 
about they tnaiulaiu a vertical position, but the 
tail is ready to grasp whatever meets it in the 
water. It quickly entwines iu any direction round 
weeds or other objects, and when fixed the ani¬ 
mal intently watches surrounding objects and 
darts at its prey with great dexterity. When two 
are together they often twist their tails together. 
Their eyes move independently of each other, as 
in the chameleon. 

(8017) Pegasus has a snout as in the previous 
genera* but the mouth is under it, and moveable. 
Two distinct veutral fins behind the pectoral, 
which are often large, hence the name of Pegasus 
or Flying Horse. The species are found in In¬ 
dian Seas (Yarrell, History oj British Pishes ; 
Adams, Manual qf Natural History.) — Eng. Cyc. 

(8018) SYRINGA (from o-upjyf, a pipe), the 
name of a genus of Plants belonging to the 
natural order Oleacea. The English name of 
this genus,Lilac, is said to be derived from ‘ lilag,’ 
the Persian for a flower It is known by a small 4- 
toothed calyx ; funnel-shaped corolla, with a 4- 
parted limb ; 2 stamens ; a trifid stigma $ a 2- 
eelled, 2-valved, 2-seeded capsule ; the valves 
boat-shaped, with a dissepiment in the middle. 
The species are natives of Europe and the colder 
parts of Asia. They are deciduous shrubs, with 
simple leaves, having purple or white flowers, 
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which arc arranged in beautiful thy reoid terminal 
panicles, and are very fragrant.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8019) 6 Y RING A is also the name that is 
commonly but- improperly given to the species 
of Philadelphus,ov Mock-Orange. The name 
Syringa was given to the Lilac on account of its 
stems being used forihe manufacture of Turkish 
pipes. The stems of the P. coronarius are also 
used for the same purpose, mid equally with the 
sEiiac it had the name of Pipe-Privet, or Pipe 
Tree, given it when first introduced into great 
Britain and afterwards the name tyring a. 
—Eng Oyc. 

(8020) SYRINGA ClllNENSIS, Chinese 
Lilac. Leaves ovate-lanceolate. Flowers pur¬ 
ple. It is a native of China. In character 
it is intermediate. between S. vulgaris and 8. 
Persica, and agrees with a hybrid plant produc¬ 
ed at Rouen by M. Vain, and called S. lloloma- 
gensis, the Rouen Lilac. It is a plant that 
grows vigorously, and attains a height often or 
twelve feet. The sorts known in nurseries as 
the Belgic Lilas de Marly and the Lilas Saugc, 
are varieties of this species.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8021) SYRINGA EMODi has elliptical- 
oblong leaves, glaucous beneath, attenuated at 
the base, and acuminated at the apex, with pur¬ 
ple flowers. It is a native of Kumaon near the 
Himalayas.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8022) SYRINGA PERSICA, the Per¬ 
sian Lilac. Leaves small, lanceolate. Flowers 
purple. It is a native of Persia, and is a small 
shrub, from four to six leet high. It is one of 
the most ornamental of low deciduous shrubs, 
and on that, account is very commonly cultivated. 
When planted in pots and forced*, it may be 
made to flower at Christmas; but by this pro¬ 
cess the fragrance of the flowers is lost. Of this 
species also three varieties are found in English 
nurseries, the White, the Cut-Leaved, and the 
Sage-Leaved Persian Lilacs — Eng. Oyc. 

(8023) SYRINGA V1LLOSA has villous leaves, 
and is found in China on mountains about Pekin, 
but neither of these species is cultivated in 
England although both would probably bear the 
climate.— Eng. Cgc. 

(8024) SYRINGA VULGARIS, the Common 
Lilac, known by its ovate heart-shaped points 
leaves. It is a native of Persia, Hungary, and 
the borders of the Danube. Dr. Sibthorp"found 
it wild on Mount Htemus, but not in Greece. 
This shrub lias been long cultivated by the Turks, 
and wa« brought from Constantinople to Vienna 
by the ambassador *Busbequius, in the middle of 
the 16th century, from whence it spread over 
the rest of Europe. It is now one Of the com¬ 
monest ornaments of our shrubberies blossom¬ 
ing, together with the laburnum, i» May. 
It is one of the few shrubs that resists 
the injurious influence of the smoke of 
cities, aud flourishesf*m great perfection in most 
of the squares of London. It grows to the 
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liciglit of 20 feet anti upwards, and sends up 
from the parent stem an abundance of suckers, 
which, if allowed to grow, form a dense mass of 
steins : these are commonly left, hat if cut down 
ns they are produced, the parent stem may be 
trained so as to grow as a small tree. It grows 
very fast, as much ns from eighteen inches to 
three feet in the year, and endures, according to 
the soil, for twenty to fifty years. Several varieties 
are well known.— Eng. bye. # 

(8025) SYZYGIUM, a large tropical genus 
of Blattts belonging to the natural order Myrtn- 
cea, so named from <ru£uyos, coupled, in conse¬ 
quence of the manner in which the branches and 
leaves are united together in pairs. The calyx- 
tube is obovate, with the limb nearly entire. 
Petals 4-5, forming a calyptra ; stamens numer¬ 
ous, free ; style single ; stigma simple ; ovary 
2-celled, ovules several in each cell. Berry 1- 
celled, 1- or lew-seeded. Trees, or shrubs, of a 
highly ornamental appearance from their smooth 
shining leaves, which arc opposite and entire. 

Of the species, S. G-uineenae, a native-of the 
coast of Guinea and Senegal, has been employed 
as a remedy in rheumatism. & pauiculatinn, a 
native of the Isle of Bourbon, is there called 
Bois a Ecoree Blanche. S. Jambolanimi is a 
native of the East Indies, and there most, exten¬ 
sively diffused, being planted near villages in 
clumps of trees, chiefly on account of its fruit, 
which is sometimes called Java Plum by Euro- 
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peans, but Jamoon by tire natives. It is 
rich purplish colour, bnt of a subastrin; 
sweetish taste, which is more agreeable to 
native than to the European* palate. The 1 
is sometimes soaked for att hour hi salt 
.water, when it makes an approach to the flav 
of olives. The bark is nstringagA; atid dyes 
brown colour ; the wood is lum^ close-grait 
and durable, and therefore much employe* 
Eng. Cye. l)r. Wight, in leones,gives Syasvg 
ca rophylla cen m , 540 ; densiflormn, 999;* Ji 
bolamun, 535- 553 ; lnnceolntutn, 530; n< 
osunt, 552 ; oblatum, f»22 ; rubicundum, 5! 
rugosum, 330 ; salicifolium, 539 ; and Ze' 
nicum, 73. 

(8020) SYZYGIUM JAMBOLANUM. 

Jamoon, Hixi». | Nccroln \fm-n, Can, 

Nawel .Mamin, Tam. j Nermli, Tel. 

A fine large tree of common occurrence, s 
ed for avenues ; the fruit small, and souiew 
astringent, sold in the bazars. The woo< 
much used lor ordinary purposes, but is of li 
value. Travaneorc 301, Mysore 21,22,37, J 
sulipatam, Palamcottah 247, Bangalore’s 
Kort. garden 45. The bark,” Neradi Bat 
has been classed ns a tanning substance 
Buchanan, in his journey to Mysore, and in 
Jury Reports of the Great, Exhibition, bn 
proved a failure even with the careful mam 
me lit of Mr. Bowden.— M. E. J. li. 
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(8027) TABASHEER, Banslochun, Sugar 
of Bamboo, 


Tabashcer, Arab. 
Ban&k, Bkng. 
Chuh-hwang, Chin. 
Oonainakoo, TJnalie, 
Cyng. 

Banslochun, Cash. 
Tabachir, Fit. 
Tabaschir, Gkr- 


Vanslochun, Guz. 
Tabnshecr, Hind. 
Tabashir, Lat. 
Tabashir, Turk. 
Moongil ooppoo, Tam. 
Veduroo-ooppoo. Tel. 
Banslochun. 13eng. 
Tivakshera. Sans. 


A siliceous concretion found in joints of the 
female bamboo. It is bluish white, concrete, 
adhesive to the tongue, at a red heat,fuses into a 
transparent glass. It is com posed, of silica 70, 
potash 30, per 100. The Persians deem it tonic 
and aphrodisiac. The Arabs suppose it to be 
astringent. 1 From its composition we are war¬ 
ranted in supposing it to be entirely inert.— 
Faulkner• O’ Shaughneasy, page 694. 


Bomb Tenasserim bamboos secrete tabasheer, 
which has a place among native medicinal sub¬ 
stances.-— Mason. It resists acid, is indestructible 
by fire ; and forms, on being fused with alkalies, a 
sort of glass. It is much esteemed by the Hin¬ 
doos, Persians, and Arabs as a powerful tonic. 


and is said by them to have great t fficac' 
internal bruises. It is imported into Bom 
chiefly from Singapore ; small cpxantites are 
so brought from the Malabar Coast.— Fai 
ner. Dr. Irvine lias often removed it fi 
old bamboos at Hosliungnbad. It is brou 
to Ajineer from Hurd war, and is used as 
aphrodisiac and in general debility. One inn 
is the dose, and it is sold at two tolahs for i 
rupee. — Gen. Med Top. p. 128. 

(8028) TABER,NiEMONTANA, a genus 
Plants belonging to the natural order Ape 
nacea , found in the West Indies and So 
America, also- .in Australia, India, and ot 
tropical parts of Asia. The genus is charnd 
ised by having monopetalous inferior fiowe: 
corolla salver-shaped ; stamens 5, include 
anthers sagittate : ovaries 2 ; style filifor 
stigma dilated at base, trifid. Seeds in a ft 
cle, immersed in pulp. The flowers of m 
species are very sweet scented, and the dou 
flowered variety of T. coronaria is a very oi 
mental shrub, and one of the most commoi 
Indian gardens. The'deep red pulp surroun 
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the seeds of this species appears capable of yield¬ 
ing a beautiful colour. The crean-like sap of 
T. utilis, the Milk-Tree, or Hya of Hemerara, 
is not only of an innoxious character, but said 
to be very nourishing. It affords a remarkable 
example of a tree of this suspected family yield¬ 
ing an article oMpod. Some of the other spe¬ 
cies are employees medicines in the countries 
where they are indigenous. The sap of T. per - 
sicariue/olia is considered a poison in Mauri¬ 
tius. The wood is employed in turnery. Hr. 
Wight in Tcones, gives Tabernaemontana coro- 
naria, 477 ; crispa, 470 ; dichotoma, 433 ; 
parviflora, 303 ; and recurva, 476. 

(8029) TABERNAEMONTANA CORO- 
NA1UA. Garland. Taberna;emonta. 

Firki Tugar, Hind., 

Is the name of the single flowered Taberme- 
montaua, and Bura-Tugur that of the double 
flowered. Common in gardens at Kotali and 
elsewhere. This shrub is very ornamental and 
the flowers are fragrant during the night.— Genl. 
Med. Top. p. 186 In the Dekhau Tabernm- 
montana Coronaria, is a common shrub in gar¬ 
dens with dark shining leaves, flowers generally 
double, colour pure white, resembling wax, 
having a faint pleasant smell ; propagated readi¬ 
ly by cuf tings.— Riddell. 

(8030) TEBERNiEMONTANA CORO¬ 
NARIA, var: Flora plena. 

The foliage of the double flowered Gar¬ 
land Tabernfcmontami tree very beautifully 
contrasts with its large blue white dou¬ 
ble flowers ; which are often improperly call¬ 
ed on the Tenasserim Coast, “ wax flowers ” 
The wax flower of Bengal is a trailing 
creeper, lloya carnosa, which has been recent¬ 
ly introduced into European gardens. The 
single flowered variety is seen occasionally but 
not often.— Mason. 

(8031) TABERNAEMONTANA FERSI- 
CARLEFOLIA, Polygonum leaved Taber- 

N.EMONTANA. 

Tugur, Hind. 

A straight middling sized tree in the gardens 
at Kotah ; the tree is sacred, and the wood is 
scented and used in incense.— Gcnl. Med. Top. 

p. 186. 

(8032) TABERNJ5MONTANA RECURVA. 
Recurved Tabbrnjemontana. This is a low 
shrub indigenous about Maulmain,- remarkable 
for its recurved peduncles and fragrant flowers. 
— Mason. 

(8083) TABLE-CLOTHS. This manufacture 
is carried on at the towns of Cuddalore, Chin- 
gleput, and in the outskirts of Madras, and are 
equal in quality to those of English manufacture. 
They are of different suses, the largest 9 cubits 
in breadth and 15 in length and 12 cubits long 
by 6 broad, the smallest 9 by 4. They are 
sold at different rates. The Table cloths and 
Napkins of Pondicherry from the works of Mon- 
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sieur R. Godfrey are very good iu quality, vary 
ing in size from the ordinary table cloth to those 
of dimensions suited to public ^entertainments 
The Madras Exhibition Ju*y expressed their un¬ 
qualified approbation of - this fabric, made with 
thread and wove, with machinery set up by the 
enterprising Arm connected with this manufacture 
iu this country. The design, ; now commonly 
called the Damask pattern, and imitated in vari¬ 
ous parts of the Madras Presidency, was intro¬ 
duced at these works. The Jury desired to bring 
this manufacture to the especial notice of the 
Committee of the Madras Exhibition and award¬ 
ed a 1st Class Medal.— M. E. J. Ri Polar Chetty 
exhibited the finest quality of wove Table Cloths 
and Napkins made at Madras, the Jury awarded 
him a 2nd Class Medal.— M. E. J. R. 

(8034) TACAMAI1AC. A resin obtained from 
the Fa gar a Octandra ; and likewise, it is sup¬ 
posed, from the Populus balsamifera It is im¬ 
ported from America in large oblong masses 
wrapt in flag leaves. It is of alight brown colour, 
very brittle, ar.d easily melted. When pure it 
has an aromatic smell, between that of lavender 
and musk ; and dissolves completely in alcohol, 
water having no action on it. _ Thomson's Che¬ 
mistry. — Faulkner. 

(8035) TACCA, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Taccaceee, placed near Aroid- 
aceer, and Arislolochiacece , and resembling JDi- 
oscoreacea , in having radical tubers which 
abound in fiecula. The genus is named from the 
Malay name of one of the species, which are found 
in the hotter parts of India and in the South Sea 
Islands. The genus is characterised by having a 
6-partite calyx, with a 6 partite corolla, and 6 
stamens which are inserted in the calyx : styles 
3; stigmas stellate. Very dry, hexangular, 
many-seeded. The plants have perennial tubers, 
with a short compressed rhizoma, from which 
proceed the stalked and the so-called radical 
leaves and herbaceous scapes. The plants of 
this family are possessed of some acridity both 
in their tubers and in their herbaceous parts, but 
the roots lose some of this quality by culture, at 
the same time that they become larger. Those 
of T. pinnatifida, the best-known species, and a 
native of the Malayan Peninsula, the Moluccas, 
Madagascar, and Australia, are roundish, red, 
the size of a man’s fi9t, extremely bitter, and 
acrid. The tubers of this plant, and also those 
of T. dubia and T. montanu, are rasped and 
macerated for four or five days in water; a 
white highly nu|ritious fsecula like arrow-root is 
then separated, and, like sago, is employed as 
an article of diet by the inhabitants of the Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula and the Moluccas. In Tahiti 
and some of the Society Islands they make cakes 
of the tubers of T. pinnatifida, which are the 
Tacca Youy of some navigators. They form an 
article of diet in China and Cochin-China, and 
also in Travancore, in India, where, according to 
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Dr. Ainslie, they attain a large size, and the 
natives eat them with some acid to subdue their 
acrimony. (Boyle's * Ulustr,’ p. 878.) The 
petioles ahd stalks boiled for some time are also 
used as articles of diet in China and Cochin-China. 
In Tahiti the plant is called Tv a: its feecula 
is largely prepared, and is sometimes preferred 
to that of Maranta arrow-root by the English, 
to whom it is sold under that name by the native 
converts at the missionary station, and exported 
to London. It is also sometimes called Tahiti 
Salep. This plant must not be confounded with 
the Arum macrorhhum , the tuberous root-stalk 
of which is also edible, and when prepared is 
called Taka,, which similarity in name and in 
uses has frequently caused confusion, and the 
mistaking of one plant for the other. In Singa¬ 
pore T. cristatn is called Water-Lily.— Eng. Oyc. 

(8086) TACCA PINNATIF1DA Lin. 

Cara Camay kalung, Tam. Tacca, also Leeker, 
Kunda, Duk. Malay. 

Cunda gudda. Tel. Soorana, Sans. 

Toja, Bunda. 

This root, says Ainslie, appears to be eaten in 
many Eastern countries, such as China, Cochin- 
China, and Banda, in which Inst, mentioned, 
where sago is scarce, it is in common use. Iti 
Otaheite and other Society isles, they make, of 
the meal of it, a nourishing gelatinous enke, like 
that made of salep. It possesses a considerable 
degree of acrimony, and requires frequent washing 
in cold water previously to its being dressed. In 
Tiavancore, where this root grows to a very 
large size, and is called Clianay kelengu, it 
is much eaten by the Natives who are in 
the habit of mixing a sufficient portion of 
some agreeable acid with it, to subdue its 
natural pungency.— Ainslie p. 248. See Aiutow 
Hoot, also Food, also Maranta. 

(8037) TACCA CUE, a small natural order 
of Endogenous Plants belonging to the Kpigy- 
nose group. There are but two genera belong¬ 
ing to this order, Tacca and Attaccia. The 
species are large perennial herbaceous plants, 
with a tuberous root, a short stem bearing scapes, 
and having exstipulate radical pedatifid pinuati- 
fid rarely entire leaves, with curved parallel veins. 
The flowers, which are placed on the top of a 
single scape, are in umbels, and are united; the 
tube of the perianth is superior, and united to 
the gerraen; limb petaloid, equal or unequal, 
persistent; stamen 6 ; filaments dilated ; ovary 
composed of 8 connected carpels, with 5 parietal 
polyspermous placentae; styles "8, connate. The 
fruit baccate, with seeds lunate, striated, and 
the eiiabryo situated on the outside of fleshy 
albumen. —Ena. Oyc. p. 1004. 

(8088) TACSONIA PINNATISTIPULA. 
Passiflorace/e. These are climbing plants 
nearly allied to the Passion Flowers, and require 
the same treatment. Colors rose or pink.— 
Riddell. 
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(8089) TADAH WOOD. 

Tadda, Tel. | Kakatatee, Tam. 
(8040) TJ2NIS BLEC^NOIDES, Taj 
worm fern. The tapeworm fem, ep called fr< 
the resemblance of the line of, eon to a ts 
worm, is not infrequent in Tena ag erlian.— Mas 

(8041) TAGETES ERECT®!'' Tam. Mai 

GOLD. 

Geuda, Hind. 

A great variety in gardens.— Ghn. Med. ST< 

p. 206. 

(8042) TAGETES LUCIDA, Composit 
African Marigold. This is common in all gi 
dens, and readily grown from seed.— Riddell. 

(8043) TAGETES PATULA, Fren 
Marygold. 

Gool-jafare, IIind. 

Common in gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. p* 
206. 

(8044) TAI.AUMA HODGSONI, a magi 
lia growing on Tonglo in Sikkim at an elevati 
of several thousand feet. It is a large tr 
with very dense foliage, and deep shining leav 
a foot to eighteen inches long, most of its fle 
ers drop unexpended from the tree and diffus 
very aromatic fragrance: they are nearly 
large as the fist, the outer leaves purple, 
inner pure white.— Hooter, Him. Jonrn. Vol 
page 163. 

(8045) TALC. 

Kobub ul arz, A rah. I Abruck, Tulk, G 

Minirutn, Cyno. Hind. 

Tulk Case. Talcum, Lat. 

Tulk, 11 tjk. Tulk. Pkks. 

Talc, Fh. A brake, Sans. 

Talk, Gek. Tilk, Turk. 

Appracum, Tam. Tel. | 

Talc is one of t he hydrous silicates of mag 
sia. It occurs crystallized and massive. 
primary form of the crystal is a rhomboid, 
it usually occurs in the secondary form of he 
gonal laminae, and even in long prisms. r 
cleavage is distinct and perpendicular to 
axis?* It is readily separable into thin pin 
which are flexible, but not elastic. The lui 
is pearly, and the colour a shade of light gr 
or greenish white : sometimes it is silvery -wl 
and also greyish-green and dark olive green, 
is unctuous to the touch, and is easily impres 
by the nail,—the hardness being equal to 1 
1.5 : the density varies from 2‘7 to 2-9. Crys 
lized talc occurs in small quantity in serpent 
rocks, accompanied by carbonate of lii 
actiuolite, steatite, and massive talc, &c. r . 
massive varieties occur in beds of mici 
ous* schist, gneiss, and Serpentine. Masi 
tale or soap-slone reduced to powder fo 
what is called boot-powder or Bootmaker’s d 
dusting the inside of a tightly fitting boot v 
this substance to enable it to be drawn on eas 
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This substance was largely used some years ago 
at Manchester, as one of the ingredients for con¬ 
verting an inferior low-priced tea into a high- 
priced one. The manufacturers of hoot-powder, 
surprised at the large demand for their article by 
one house, and that house a tea-ware-house, 
made some inquiries, which led to sufficient pub¬ 
licity to put a stop to the fcaud.— Faulkner. 
To ndin son. Tide or Mica, has been used as a 
substitute for glass, in the taking of Collodion 
Pictures, the Collodion film adheres to it very 
firmly. On it Negatives can be as easily carried, 
without injury, in a portfolio, as on paper, and 
positives backed with color, and a plain varnish 
cau be pasted, without risk of deterioration in a 
book. The mica being attached to a piece of 
glass by its back being moistened, may be then 
coated, exposed and developed, after which it 
may be detached and fixed. Talc mines abound 
in Bengal: upwards of a thousand maunds or 
nearly forty tons are sent to Calcutta annually, 
of tlie value of seven thousand five hundred 
rupees, at seven and half rupees per maund. 

— Friend of India. 

Indurated talc occurs in primitive mountains, 
in clay-slate, and serpentine ; it is massive, of a 
greenish-grey colour ; the structure schistose and 
curved ; it is of a shining and sometimes pearly 
lustre ; translucent, soft and rather unctuous to 
the touch, and of the sp. gr. 2.9. Lamellar tale 
contains, according to Vauquelin, silica 62 per 
cent, magnesia 27, alumina 1.8, oxide of iron 
3.2 and water 6. Nearly allied to mica, are 
steatite, chlorite, and other magnesian minerals. 

— Eng. Cyc. 

Ta/cose slate resembles mica slate [See Mica], 
but has a more greasy feel from its containing 
tale instead of mica. It is of a light-grey or 
dark-greyish brown colour ; it breaks into slabs, 
which are used for five-stones. Talcose rock is a 
kind of qnavtzose granite, containing more or less 
talc ; it is intersected by veins of white quartz, 
and also contains chlorite. “ The talcose rocks,” 
says Dana, “ are, to a great extent, the gold- 
rocks of the world. This rock contains the 
topaz of Brazil, and also euelase, and many other 
minerals. "—Tomlinson. 

(8016) TALIPOT TREE. Couypha umbra- 
culifeba, is one of five species of a genus of 
palms, all inhabitants of Asia. The Talipot tree 
grows in stony parts of the mountains of Ceylon, 
Malabar and the Malay coast. Its leaves are 
of gigantic size, the petiole being seven feet long, 
the blade six feet long and thirteen broad. The 
out spread leaf affords shelter for seven or eight 
persons. They are extensively used by the 
Cingalese as umbrellas and some'of their records 
arc written with a siylc ou pieces of the bitule of 
tlii$ palm.— Seetnan. 

(8047) TALLOW. 

Sliahum, Arab. J Peth, Pbrs. 


TAMARIOAOE^. 

Hurmk tail, Cyng. Nat<v'hmlenoe, Rvi 
Suifj.FR. * .J <; PORT. «•; • 

Talg, Ger. [ Mnut^olupoQ, Tam 

Chur bee, Guz. Hind, 4 Pa#sarum kqwop, Te 
Sjcvo, It. # , . , , , Gpyfipa, Saks.;, 

Lemakchair, Mal. 

Animal fat melted and separated from tl 
fibrous matter mixed with it It is procure 
chiefly from oxen and sheep. Its quality di 
pends principally on the care taken in purify in 
it, and also to a certain extent from the anion 
from which it is obtained. Tallow is an impor 
ant article of trade, being used in the . maliufai 
til re of candles, soap, in the dressing of lenthei 
and in various other processes of the arts.- 
Fanlkner. 

(8048) TAL M A KHAN A. The seed ofth 
plant comes from Shekhawattee to Ajmere : i 
stimulant, used iti genera! debility, but chiefly t 
an aphrodisiac. — Geul. Med. Top. jj. 152. 

(8049) TALPIDd?, a family of Animals b< 
longing to the order Insectivora, aud iiicludin 
the Moles. The genus Talpa of Linnaeus, as : 
stands in the 12th edition of the ‘Sy sterna Nature 
between the genera Didelp/tis and Sorex, con 
prises two species only, Talpa Enropaa, the Con 
mon Mole, and T. Jsiatica — Eng. Cyc. 

(8050) TAMARICACE.E, Tamarisks, asma 
natural order of Plants, belonging to the syt 
carpous group of l’olypetalous Exogens. Tl 
species are either shrubs or herbs, ha ving rot 
like branches with alternate entire leaves, resen 
bling scales ; the flowers are in dense spikes c 
reeemea. The clayx is 4-5 parted, persistent 
the petals inserted into the calyx, both wit 
imbricate aestivation ; stamens hypogynous, di: 
tinct or united, equal in number with the petal 
or twice as many ; ovary superior, with a sho: 
style and 3 stigmas ; fruit a capsule, 3-valvec 
1-celled, with numerous seeds, which are coinose 
embryo straight with an inferior radicle. Tl 
species are found only in the Old World ; tl 
greatest number being met with in the basin < 
the Mediterranean. The plants of this ord< 
are innocuous and all are more or less astringen 
and their ashes after burning are remarkabl 
for possesinga large quantity of sulphate of sodi 
Myriegriagermanica is recommended as ajliuri 
tic.— Eng. Cyc. 

Dr. O’Slmuglmessy tells us that this we 
known order occurs in many parts of tl 
world chiefly iu hot and sandy districts m 
jacent to the sea or great rivers. Dr. Koxburg 
describes two in India, the Tamarix indie 
(probably identio^yith T. gallicu) aud dioic 
(Jhuo). The j^JuggLoecuro in the drier part, 
of the Doabf^^MK’Ahe neighbourhood c 
Delhi, where it Atul or, Ainl as i 

Arabia; other species are also found in tli 
peninsula. 

The Tamarices arc bitter and astringent. I 
Denmark they are used instead of hops for mnk 
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a wording to Dri Royte, they are on this account 
used in inedietueby the ttative doctors of India. 
The same property also renders them valuableiti 
dyeing. Other Indian species of the Tamarisk 
pr6duefcgall9,wbich are used for the same pur- 
poses as those of T. Indica. —Eng. Oyc. It is a 
tree of considerable size, common in the Ajmeer 
district, but the wood is very inferior— Irvine. In 
the Dekhan it is a small tree or shrub ; grows 
abundantly in the beds of many rivers, and affords 
great shelter for nil sorts of game.— Riddell- 
Tamarix ’ Indica grows in the Punjab and in 
Cashmere. The galls formed oil it are officinal, 
and are exported from Cashmere.— Tkirty-Jive 
years in the East by J)r. Ilonig. p. 355. 

(8058) TAMA1UX ORIENTALIS, the Eas¬ 
tern Tamarisk, is a tree attaining a height of from 
t0 to 20 feet ; it is glabrous all over, with 
minute, distant, sheathing, mucronnte leaves, with 
slender lateral spikes of flowers, and a 4-valved 
capsule. This tree is a native of Arabia, Persia, 
and the East Indies, and is one of the largest and 
most elegant of the species of the Tamarisk. One 
of the finest specimens of this tree existing is at 
Babylon.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8059) TAMBRA-BIJ. Seed of a small plant 
from Harowtee ; stimulant.— Glen. Top. p. 153. 

(8060) TANARIUS MAJOR. 

Lacca Tree, Eng. 1 Laka, Malay. 

A tree with a red coloured wood, a native of 
Sumatra, used in dyeing aud pharmacy. It is 
an article of considerable native trade, and is 
chiefly exported to China.— Crawfurd , p. 204. 

(8061) TANNING MATERIALS. The 
manufacture of leather in India generally, is 
by means so thriving as it might be, con¬ 
sider^ the great abundance of Tanning materi¬ 
als at command. This is probably owing to the 
very low rank of the Artisans ( Ohucklers ), for the 
art of leather production is well understood and 
successfully practised by the European tanners at 
Pondicherry, Iloonsoor, Guntoor, Bangalore and 
Madras, the leather being scarcely inferior to that 
made in Europe. 

Goat skins. Sheep skins, Buffalo and Bullocks’ 
Hides $re mnch used and are generally procur¬ 
able, bat are very badly dressed, as may be readily 
imagined from the excellent description of the 
usual process given by Mr. Rohdes, which accom¬ 
panied the consignment of leather from Guntoor, 
currying the leather being the province of the 
wife, while manufacturing it for the market 
belongs to, the husbaud. inferiority of Indian 
leather may be ascribed to want of skill on the 
part of tha carrier} and the use of quicklime. 

It is generally supposed that there is no better 
tanning material than Oak bark—but it has been 
shown in the article Leather (See Leatheb) that 
similar substances may be employed with great 
success, as for instance, Divi Divi, Catechu, Tan- 


gliedu Bark, &»., which produce their effect m 
rapidly, and the leather so manufactured is saic 
be nearly as durable. At’the Madras Exhibit 
of 1855, a valuable series of Tanning mater 
accompanied the leather prepared by Mr. B( 
den at Guntoor, and some interesting samj 
were shown from the Governineht Tarine 
Hoonsoor, with hides tanned by the differ 
barks, to illustrate the practical application 
these various substances.— M. E. J. R. The i 
tract procured from the bark of the Butea; tl 
of the Buchanania latifolin; the Syzygium Ja 
bolana &c. are of much consequence to Tanne 
— Spry's Sug. p. 67. Several species of A cat 
Conocarpu s, the gum of the Dhnk and others i 
also used.— Royle's ProducttveResources of Ind 
The rose-coloured fruit of the tamarind gb 
beautiful deep red-colour, approaching purp 
The wood of the Adenanthera pavonina dyes ri 
and the wood of the black varnish tree affords 
red dye.— Mason. The extract procured fr< 
the bark of the Butea, that of the Buclmnai 
latifolia, the Syzygium (Calyptranthes), Jaml 
lana, &c. are likely to be of consequence to 1 
tanners, and could be produced in India in lai 
quantities. Specimens of these and of the br 
of the Saul tree, of Nyctanthes arbor tristis, T 
minalia nngustifolia, and of the “ gaub" fr 
(Diospyros glutinosa), were shown W the E 
India Company at the Exhibition 'w* 1851. 
Simmonds' Coniml. Products , p. 494. 

The following are the principal of the su 
stances of Southern and Eastern Asia, whi 
are or may be used in Tanning. 


Babool bark,.. Acacia arabica. 

Catechu, cutcb,. . Acacia catechu. Fruit 

Acacia vera. 

Gambier,. TJncaria gambier. 

Kino. Pterocarpus marsupiuui 

Pulas kiuo,. Butea frondosa. 

Turwur.«... Cassia auriculata. 

Pomegranate rind, . Pmnica granatum. 

Tamarisk galls, (.sumrut -* '; 

ool-asl,. ..'ijjppforix indica. 

Divi divi,. fesalpinia coriaria. 

Myrobalans,. Tfctteinalia, several sped 

Gall Nuts,. (Qnercus Infectoria). 

Bark of,... Bauhinea variegata,inSii 

Bark of. Careya. 

Mangrove Bark,.. Rhizophora conjugate. 

>• •. .. „ gymnorhiza. 

_ »» *. >, mangle. 

Bark of,... Bruguiera Rheedii. 

» » .. „ eriopetala. 

•» »» .. , # parviflora. 

„ » . Carallia lucida. 

>> . .. .. Kandelia Rheedii. 

Juice of,. Asdepias gigantea. 

Bark of,. Buchanania latifolia. 

.» .. Shorea Robusta. 

» » . Nyctanthes arbor-tristi 

u ? , ” ;. Diospyros glutinosa. 

Petals of,.. Hibiscus Rosa-Sinensis 
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The Tenasserim Provinces are rich in materi¬ 
als for tanning. It is there that the bark of tie 
Careya, and of half a dozen different species of 
mangrove, the fruit of the sen-eocnanut, and. the 
peel of a species of ebouv, all abound in tannic 
acid. The principal sources are, v < ' 

Rhizophora conjugate. 

Rhizophora gymnorhiza. ' 

Bruguiera Rneedii. 

Brnguiera eriopetala, 

Bruguiera parviflora. 

Carallia lucida. 

Kandelia Rheedii.— Mason. 

The bark of Bauhinia variegata, is made use 
of as a tanning substance in Sinde and other 
parts of Asia. The bitter astringent bark and 
the galls of several of the Tamarisk tribe are also 
well suited for the purpose. The bark of the 
Cassia auriculata, and the milky juice of the 
Asclepinsgigantea, are used for tanning in India. 
— Simmond «’ Comml. Product , p. 493 and 494. 

Tanning The substance from which pure 
tannin is most frequently obtained for chemical 
purposes is nutgalls, for tannin constitutes above 
40 per cent, of their weight. It may however, 
as above shown, be procured from several 
other sources, such has oak, horse chest¬ 
nut, sumach, and cinchona barks, catechu, kino, 
&c. The basis of the skins of animals is compos¬ 
ed of a substance to which the name of gelatine 
is given. One of the properties of this substance 
is, that when combined with tanuin, it forms 
the compound of tannate of gelatine, or leather, a 
substance which is so useful to mankind. From 
time immemorial, the substance -employed in 
Britain, to furnish the tannin to the htdes of 
animals, in order to convert them into leather, 
had been oak bark. But as the purpose for 
which oaks are grown tiiere, is their timber, 
and not their bark, the supply of oak bark 
cannot be calculated upon, and this is, per¬ 
haps, one of the causes why tanning as an 
art is in such a backward state. The con¬ 
sumption of tannin required in the leather 
manufacture may be^tbpated from the fact that 
more than 672,000 cwfcs. of raw hides were im¬ 
ported into England in 1851, besides the hides 
of the cattle, &c., consumed in the United 
Kingdom. On the Continent of Europe and in 
the United States, the consumption of hark for 
this purpose if also considerable. The imports 
into England, of bark for the use of tanners and 
dyers has amounted yearly to the very large 
quantity of 380,674 cwt., besides what England 
obtains at home. Oak bark contains usually the 
largest proportion of tannin, and according to 
Davy’s experiments fight^and-a-half pounds of 
oak bark are equivalent, for tanning purposes, to 
two-and-a-quarter of galls, three of sumach, 
seven-and-a-hnlf > of Leicester willow, eleven of 
Spanish ohesnut, eighteen of elm , and twen ty-one 
* of common willow bark. ' Tannin obtained from 
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these sources, however.diflers-mnterially in some 
of its characters. The tannin of gall-nuts, which 
is that generally employed forebeiaical pur¬ 
poses, is sometimes called gallo-tannk; acid, to 
distinguish it from other species. Notwith¬ 
standing the number of different substances 
which have from time to time been introduced 
for the use of tanners, it is, nevertheless, pretty 
generally acknowledged that there is nothing su¬ 
perior, or even equal, to good oak bark, and that 
all attempts to hurry the leather-making process 
beyond a certain point by the use of concentrat¬ 
ed solutions of tan, &c., are for the most part 
failures, as the manufacture of good leather, to 
a great extent, depends on the process being 
conducted in a slow and gradual, but—at the 
same time—thorough and complete manner. 
Oak bark is, however, as we have already 
shown, by no means the only astringent bark 
well suited to the use of the tanner, and in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world other similar substances 
are used with very great success. All these 
tanning materials, though they may not be con¬ 
sidered by the English tanner equal to the best 
oak bark, are, nevertheless, of great value to 
him ; they may be employed in conjunction with 
oak bark, or even as a substitute in tiuie3 of scar¬ 
city, or when the price of oak bark is high ; in 
fact the very existence of such substances tends 
to keep down and equalise the price of bark, and 
to prevent it from undergoing those great fluctua¬ 
tions iu value which would necessarily occur 
were it the only tanning material available to 
our manufacturers.— {“Prof. Solly in Jury Re¬ 
ports of Great Exhibition .”) 

"The vasriraraber of barks and other substances 
useful for tanning purposes, which are found 
in the tropics, are comparatively unknown 
or little regarded in Europe ; although they 
might be readily obtained in large quantities and 
at a trifling cost. The bark of many species of 
Acacia furnishes the tanning principale in a great 
degree, particularly that of A. arabica, which, 
under the name of Babul wood, is largely used 
all over India; where it is regarded as a power¬ 
ful tonic. The fruit of A. vera, termed Egyptian 
and Senegal “ babluh,” has been emplpyed iu 
tanning and dyeing. Numerous species of this 
tribe are found abundant in New South Wales 
and the Cape Colony, and these, particularly the 
Wattle bark of Australia, are in common use for 
tanning, from their astringent properties. The 
bark and rind of the fruit of the pomegranate 
(.Panina Granata) have similar properties. The 
bark of Avicenna tomentom is in great use in the 
Brazils for tanning. So are the carved pods of 
Ccesalpinia coriaria in the East and West Indies 
under the namenf Divi-divi, Qbriaria myriifo- 
lia is not only ufed in tanning leather, but also 
for staining black. It is worth £9 to £10 per 
ton. Pterocarpua maraupium furnishes about 
Tellicherry the concrete exudation called kino, a 
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powerful astringentused for tanning. The plants 
of the mangrove tribe, Rhhophora Mangle, and 
other allied apeeiee, Rave frequently an astringent 
bark, which is * in many cases used for tanning 
and dyeing black.* This tree is very common in 
most tropical countries, where it forms dense 
thickets on the muddy banks of rivers and the 
sea shores. The bark of Bauhinia variegata, 
is made use of in Sclude and other parts 
of Asia. The bitter astringent bark and the 
galls of several of the Tamarisk tribe are 
also well suited for the purpose. 

Mesembryan the mum nodiflorum, one of the 
numerous indigenous species of the Cape, is used 
in making morocco leather. 

The extract, procured from the bark of the 
Butea, that of the Buchanania latifolia , 'lie 
JSytigium ( Calyptranthes ), Jambolana, &c., are 
likely to be of consequence to the tanners, and 
could be produced iu India in large quantities. 
Specimens of these, and of the bark of the Saul 
tree, of Nyctanthes arbortristis , Terminalia angus- 
tifolia, and of the gaub fruit ( Diospyros gluti- 
nosa), were shown by the East India Company. 
The bark of the hemlock tree is extensively em¬ 
ployed for tanning in New Brunswick. 

The bark of yellow hercules ( Xanthoxylum 
ochroxylon), and the pods of Acacia tortima are 
used for tanning in the West Indies. 

In the instructions given by the Admiralty to 
Sir James lloss, when proceeding on his Antarc¬ 
tic Expedition, his attention was particularly 
called to the astringent substances adapted for 
tanning, and to the various extracts of barks, &c. 
imported into England from our Australian settle¬ 
ments, and which are employed by the tanner. 
Little sterling information has as yet been ob¬ 
tained^ to the qualities of the astringent gums, 
barks, and dyes, yielded iu such abundance by 
the trees of those colonies, and the proportion of 
tannin they contain. In 1846, 563 tons of 
bark for tanning were exported from Port Phillip.' 
A large quantity of tannin is extracted from va¬ 
rious species of Eucalyptus, the gigantic gum 
trees in Australia and Van Diemen’s Land (of 
which quarter all the species are natives), and 
sent to the English market; it is saiu to be twice 
as powerful in its operations ns oak bark. Some 
of these trees attain a height of 200 feet. Their 
bark separates remarkably into layers. A sort 
of kiuo gum, an astringent resinous-like sub¬ 
stance, is also extracted from E. resini/era, the 
brown gum-tree of New Holland, which is sold 
in the medicine bazars of India. It exudes in 
the form of red juice from incisions in the bark. 
A single tree will often yield 60 gallons. In 
Brazil they use the bark of Lnhea panicuta, an 
evergreen climber, for tanning leather; and in 
Peru the bark of some species of Weinmannia 
serves the same purpose. Among other powerful 
astringents may be noticed* the root of a species.of 
Sea Lavender (Statice Garoliniana ), Myrica ceri- 
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/era, and Heuchera Americana, all natives 
North ^America. Also the petals of Hibis 
Rosa-sineusis, a native of Asia. The sea-side gn 
(Ooccolaba uoi/era) yields an astringent substai 
known as Jamaica kino,; The bark of the Gas 
auriculata, and the milky juice of the Asclep 
gigantea, are used lor tanning iu Ind 
The black mangrove (Rhitophoramangle) i 
tree attaining an altitude of from 80 to 50 fe 
and occupying marshy situations in 1 
vicinity of the sea. Almost every part of tl 
mangrove—the bark, roots, and the fruit me 
particularly—abounds in an astringent prin 
pie, which is successfully applied to the pi 
poses of tanning. As the tree is so abunda 
within the tropics, it might be worth the wh 
of some practical speculator, to make an « 
tract on the spot, and introduce it into fe 
English market, for the use of tanners ai 
dyers. For tanning, the mangrove is said 
be infinitely superior to oak bark, completii 
in six weeks an operation which with the li 
ter occupies at least six months, and the so! 
leather so tanned is said to be more dural 
than any other. The bark and leaves, wbi 
contain nearly as much tannin as the oak, a 
made use of in the West Indies, as well as 
Sinde and other parts of Asia. 3,713 pioi 
of mangrove bark, valued at £819, were shi 
ped from Shaughae, one of the Chinese por 
in 1849. See Mangrove also Rhizophora. 

Myrobalans. —This is a name applied to the « 
mond-like kernels of a nut or dried fruit of whl 
there are several sorts known in the East. Th 
are the produce of various species of Terminali 
as T. Bellerica , chebula , citrina , and angustifoli 
They vary from the size of olives to that of g< 
nuts, and have a rough, bitter and nnpleasa 
taste. Many of the trees of this tribe, which a 
all natives of the tropical regions of Asia, Afrit 
and America, are used for tannin, and some f 
dyeing. They are highly valued by dyers, cret 
ing, when mixed with alum, a durable dark brov 
yellow. Myrobalans fetch in the Bombay ma 
ket 8s to 26s. the Surat candy of 821 lbs. Tl 
bark and leaves of T. Outappa yield a black pij 
raent, with which Indian ink is made ; the see< 
are eaten like almonds. A milky juice is sa: 
to flow from T. angustifolia which when driei 
is fragrant, and, resembling Benzoin, is used » 
a kind of incense in the Catholic churches in tl 
Mauritius. The fruit of T. Bellerica , and of \ 
Chebula, both useful timber trees, indigenous t 
the East Indies, are used medicinally as a toni 
and astringent. 117 cwts of myrobalans wei 
shipped from Ceylon in 1845. The annual in 
ports of myrobalans into Hull, amount to aboi 
1,600 cwts. The quantity which arrived t 
Liverpool wa3 185 tons in 1849, 851 tons i 
1850 $ 27,212 bags in 1851, and 19,946 bag 
in 1852 ; they come from Calcutta an 
Bombay, and are also used for dyeing yellow an 
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black. Tiro price in Janunry, 1853, was 6s. to 
12s. per cwt. The Average annual imports iato 
the United Kingdom may be tnketr*&-Ty80O tons. 

Kino. —The Kino of commerce is the pro¬ 
duct of several treesifsee Kinq}. TheKino of 
Botany Bay and Van Diemen’s Land is Uie pro¬ 
duce of the Iron Bark tree, Encalyptue reeinifera. 
White (Jour, of a voyage to N. 8. Wales) .says, 
this tree sometimes yields, <on incision, 60 gal¬ 
lons of juice. Kino is imported in Boxes. 
That chiefly used as East Indian kino, is an 
extract formed by inspissating a decoction of 
the branches and twigs of (he gnmbier plant. 
Vauquelin analysed it, awl found it to consist 
of, tannin and peculiar extractive matter, 75 ; 
red gum, 24 ; insoluble matter, 1. The East 
Indian kino, imported from Bombay and Telli- 
cherry, is the produce of Pterocarpue marsupium 
a lofty, broad-spreading forest tree, which 
blossoms in October and November. The bark 
is of a greyish color, and is upwards of half an 
inch in thickness on the trunk. When cut, a 
blood-red juice speedily exudes and trickles 
down ; it soon thickens, and becomes hard in the 
course of fifteen, dr sixteen hours. The gum is 
extracted ia the seasons when the tree is in 
blossom, by making longitudinal incisions in 
the bark round the trunk, so as to let the gum 
ooze down a broad leaf, placed as a spout, into 
a receiver. When the receiver is filled it is re¬ 
moved. The gum is dried in the sun until it 
crumbles, and then filled in wooden boxes 
for exportation. Another species, Pterocarpus 
erinaceus , a tree 40 to 5'* feet in height, 
a native of the woods of the Gambia and 
Senegal, furnishes kino, but none is collected in 
or exported from Africa. Butea frondosa, or the 
dhak tree of the East Indies, furnishes a similar 
product, in the shape of a milky, colored, brittle, 
and very astringent gum. Some specimens 
of Butea kino, analysed by Prof. Solly, after 
the impurities had been separated, yielded 73 \ 
per cent, of tannin. See Rhus. 

(8062) TANPING. There is imported into 
Shanghae from the north of China, a great 
quantity of a dry paste, known, under the name 
of Tanping: the residuum or husk of a legumin¬ 
ous plant called “ Teuss,” from which the Chi¬ 
nese extract bd, and which is used after being 
pressed ns manure for the ground.— Simmonde. 

(8068) TANSY. Tanacetum vulgaris and tar. 
crispum. The young leaves cut small, are used in 
coloring dial flavouring puddings, omelets, cakes, 
&c. The curled «**y T, cripsum iu garnishing ; 
succeeds on the plains of India, and grows 
freely in any good *wl.--*J*ffrey. 

(8064) TAPIOCA, a form of Starch, pre¬ 
pared in South America from two species of Ja- 
nipha, or the bitter and sweet castapaor manioc 
mots. From the facility with which, the bitter 
cassava can be rasped into flour, it: is cultivated 
almost to the exclusion of the sweet variety, 
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which contains in its centre-a tough fibrous lig¬ 
neous cord, which MAbseftt in the 'bitter vnriety. 
The latter, however contains a'htja^dy aerid siid 
poisonous juice, whfeh 5 is got rid *t>f heat of 
by fermentation, m that the cassava -bread is 
quite free from it. When the juice has-been 
carefully expressed, the fecula or fipwer is wash¬ 
ed and dried in the air without host, and forms 
the Brazilian Arrow-Root of commerce; but 
wheu dried on hot plates it becomes granular 
and forms Tapioca. An artificial Tapioca is 
made with gum and potato-starch. The grannies 
of this are larger, whiter, and more brittle ami 
more soluble in cold water than genuine tapioca. 
— Tomlimon. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
Tapioca was exhibited by Mr. Rundall, of Ra- 
zole near Rajahtnundry, which in respect of feel 
and taste was excellent. It is manufactured by 
him at the rate of Rs. 7 8 0 per maund. Vari- 
rious other samples of Miscellaneous “ Hill Ta¬ 
pioca” were exhibited—obtained from the roots 
of different species of Arum, Bioscoren or Ter¬ 
restrial Orchids : none of them appeared impor¬ 
tant, and from deficiency of exact information, 
the jury were unable to enter into details, Amor - 
phophallus companulatus (Telinga Potatoe,) es¬ 
teemed a very wholesome food, was likewise ex¬ 
hibited from Travaneore, under the name of 
“ knrnn kelungoo”—The large dark coloured 
flowers have a very curious appearance.— M. E. 
J. R. Tapioca, oflate years, has been prepared 
in various parts of India of a superior quality 
from the roots of the Jatropa manihot. — Faulk¬ 
ner. See Akrow Root, also Cassava, also 
Janipha, also Iatropha, also Food. 

(8065) TAPIRUS, Tapir, the name of a genus 
of Animals belonging to the family Pachydenmta. 
Tapirus Ims the following generic characters : 
—Molars presenting on their crown before they 
are worn two transverse and rectilineal tubercles 
(collines); nose terminated in a small moveable 
proboscis, but not terminated with an organ of 
touch like that of the Elephant; neck rather 
long ; skin rather thick, and covered with hair, 
looking as if it had been close shorn ; two in¬ 
guinal mammae. Anterior feet with four toes ; 
posterior feet with three toes. The species are 

found in Asia and America. The dental formula 
of the Asiatic species is as follow:— 

6 l-l 7-7 

Incisors,— j Canines,-; Molars,-- 42. 

6 1-1 6—« 

(8066) TAPIRUS MALAYANUS. (T, Jndi- 
cue of the French zoologists ; Re Maiba, F. 
Cuv., ‘ Mamm.’), 4he Asiatic Tapir. “ The 
Malay Tapir resembles in form the American, 
and: has a similar 'flexible proboscis; which 
is sue or eight inches in length. Itsgenernl 
appearance is heavy and massive, somewhat 
resembling the Hog, Tbs eyes are small; 
the ears roundish, and bordered with white. The 
skin is thick and firm, thinly covered with short 
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hair. There is no mane mi the neck, as in the 
American species, The tail is very short, and 
almost destitute of hair. The legs are short 
and stout; the lore feet furnished with four toes, 
the hind feet with three. In the upper Jaw there 
are seven molars on each side, one email canine 
inserted exactly on the suture of the incisor 
bone, and in front six incisors, the two outer of 
which are elongated into, tusks. In the under 
jaw there are but six molars; the canines are 
large ; and the number of the incisors, the outer 
of whioh are the smallest, is the same as in the 
upper jaw. The general colour is glossy black 
with the exception of the back, rump, and sides 
of the belly, which are white, and separated by a 
defined line from the parts that are black.” 

( Raffles .) The habits of this species in a state 
of nature are piobably similar to those of the 
American Tapirs. In captivity, Major Farquhar 
describes it as of a mild and gentle disposition. 

“ It became as tame and familiar as a dog ; fed 
indiscriminately on all kinds of vegetables, and 
was very fond of attending at table to receive 
bread, cakes, or the like.” Sir Stamford Eaffi.es 
adds, that the living specimen sent from Ben- 
coolen to Bengal was young, and became very 
tractable. It was allowed to roam occasionally 
in the park at Barrackpore, and the man who 
had chnrgc of it informed Sir Stamford that it 
frequently entered the ponds, and appeared to 
walk along the bottom under water, and not to 
make any attempt to swim. Sir Stamford also 
states that the flesh is eaten by the natives of 
Sumatra. The individuals which have been ex. 
hibiled in the llegent’s I’nrk Gardens have been 
very mild and gentle.— Eng Oyc. 

(8067) TAR. 

Goudron, Fb. Smola gesta, For.. 

Timer, Gek. Degot., Smola Shitkaja, 

Catrame, It. lius. 

Pix liquids, Lat. Tjara, Sw. 

A thick black, unctuous substance, obtained 
by burning pine and fir trees in a close smother¬ 
ing heap, with a channel through which the tar 
exudes. It is extensively used for resisting 
moisture on wood, rope, &c., and is consequent¬ 
ly in great request as a marine store. It is largely 
made in Russia, the United States, and Sweden. 
— Faulkner. Tar is chiefly employed for marine 
uses. Tar water was long a cele.braled remedy, 
in the treatment of some chronic diseases of the 
lungs.— O' Shaughnessg, page 618. 

(8068) TARAXACUM OFFICINALE, Dan¬ 
delion. Syn. Leoutodon Taraxacum. A native of 
Eurojie and the Himalayas. The inspissated juice 
of the plant, the infusion, decoction, and extract 
of the root, are strongly bitter, and prove tonio 
and diuretic, in large doses aperient. It is a 
favourite, and we believe useful remedy, in the 
old hepatic diseases of persons who have long 
resided in India, and returned to a cold climate. I 


The dose of the extract is £ to 10 grains, thrice 
daily. - For formulae for infnsion and decoction. 
Bee Phartnacopaut.^O'SAmgknessy,p. 407. 

(8060) TARE, FtTtH, Vetch. A species of 
pulse (Vida satka). Cultivated in Great Britain 
principally for its stems and leave#, Which are 
used in the feeding of sheep; IvorSfiS; and battle; 
and partly also for its seed, Which is Wsbd in the 
feeding of poultry.— Faulkner. 

(8070) TARINE A hard, fine, close-grained, 
rather heavy Ceylon wood, much resembling 
English birch. 

(8071) TARS1US. (Storr), a genus of Ani¬ 
mals belonging to the family Quadrumana. It 
has the following characters;—Head rounded ; 
muzzle short; eyes very large; posterior limbs 
very much elongated, with the tarsus thrice as 
long as the metatarsus. Tail long. 

4 l—l e—« 

Dental formula;—Incisors.— ; Canines,-; Solars.-- 3$ 

2 1 1 #— 6 

(80 72) TARSIUS BANCANUS. Dr. Hors- 
field remarks, that although the Tarsias from 
Banca agrees in the essential points with the 
other species of this singular genus which have 
hitherto been discovered, it has no intermediate 
front teeth, and the exterior tooth on each side is, 
compared with other species, very minute. 
Counting (with Desmarest) one canine tooth on 
each side, above and beneath, it has, says Dr. 
Uorsfield, only five grinders in each jaw. 
The hands of this creature are small and de¬ 
licate, and externally covered wiili a very soft 
down. Internally they are naked. The nails 
of all the fingers of the hand, ns well as of the 
thumb and the third and fourth finger of the 
feet, are triangular, and represent a delicate com¬ 
pressed scale ; on the index and middle finger of 
the feet they are erect, sharp, compressed, slightly 
curved and not inaptly compared by Mr. Fis¬ 
cher to the thorns of a rose-bush, constituting 
one of the essential characters of this genus. The 
body is handsomely formed, and, as in the other 
species, somewhat contracted'towards the pelvis; 
the lower extremities also have in general a 
similar character, but the tarsus has less of the 
extravagant length which is common to the 
other tarsii. The fur is remarkably soft to the 
touch ; it is compressed, of a thick and very 
delicate wool, which envelopes the body, head, 
and extremities, forming a coat of an unequal 
surface, from which irregular stvagghng hairs 
project; at the root of the tail, and at roe hands 
of both extremities, it terminates abruptly in the 
form of a ring. The general colour is brown, 
inclining to gray ; on the breast, abdomen, and 
interior of the extremities it is gray, inclining to 
whitish ; a rufous tint is sparingly dispersed 
over the upper parts, which Shows itself most 
on the head and extremities; tire naked parts 
of the tail near the root are considerably darker 
than the extremity. (‘ Zoological 'Researches m 
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Java’) Dr. Horsfield obtained this animal in instead of the 20 in the Statement, amounts t< 


Banca, near Jeboos, one of the mining districts, j 10,687,500 tales, or 5 14,&00,(00. The preset) 
where, he says, it inhabits the extensive forests duty of 2 St. exclusive of all shipping ant 
in the vicinity .—Eng Oyc. other charges, which were before included ii 


(8073) TARTAR (Crude), Argax, Argol. 
Orool. , 

Wynstccn, Dot. Tartaro volgare It. 

Turtre-cru, Blanc et Tartarus, Lai. 

rouge Fa, Tartaro, Port. 

Holier Weinstein, Winnui kamen, Rus. 

Ger. ) Tartaro, Sp. 

An acidulous salt, which exists in the juice of 
the grape, and is deposited in wine casks in the 
form of a crystallized incrustation more or less 
thick, which is crude tartar or argol. It is either 
white, or red, according to the colour of the 
wine ; the former is preferred as it contains 
fewer impurities than the red ; but the proper¬ 
ties of both are essentially the same. When good, 
it is thick, hard, brittle, and brilliant, with but 
little earthy matter. It is obtained from Florence, 
Naples, Sicily, and Cape of Good Hope, and 
is used in hat-making, gilding, dyeing, and 
in the preparation of tartaric acid. (Waterdon.) 
— Faulkner. 

(8074) TEA. 

Ohai, Arab. Te, It. 

Cha, Te, Chin. Tsja, Jap. 

Chai, Cash. Teh, Mal. 

Clia-i, Duk. | Chad, Pers. 

Te, Dot. Cha, Port. 

The, Fr. Tchai, Bus. 

Thee Ger. Te, Sr. 

Cha, Cha-ie, Guz. Tchai, Turk. 

IIind. 

The leaf of an evergreen 3 hrub, a native of 
China and Japan ; it is also cultivated in Java, 
Assam, Brazil, and other places ; but at present 
the "chief commercial source of tea is China, 
whence it is exported to different parts of the 
world.— Faulkner. 

The Honorable Mr. Morrison sa\s that the 
limits of his work could not admit of a full 
description of the various sorts of tea, or an 
account of their preparation ; nor would the most 
minute details enable any one to select good 
teas, or supply that skill which practice gives in 
discriminating their qualities. An account of the 
cultivation of the plant, and mode of curing the 
leaves, together with some information respect¬ 
ing the different varieties of black and green 
tens, the origin of the names and other particu¬ 
lars relatmg to its sale and consumption, is con¬ 
tained in the Chinese Repository Yol. VIII pages 
132-164, to which he refers the reader. In 
the Tabular statement, the total exportation of 
tea is put down at 350,000 peculs or forty mil¬ 
lions of pounds, but it is probably nearer 427,500 
peculs, or fifty-seven millions of pounds; viz. to 
England, 40,000,000 lbs.; to the United States 
14,000,000 lbs.; and to all other countries, 
3,000,000 lbs. which at 25 taels per pecul, 


the total sum of 6 taels paid the hong-mefehanti 
as duty.— Morrison. ' ; 

Tea statistics.-The immense trafficin the product 
of this simple shrub, the growth of a remarkabh 
country, for long almost entirely isolated jfrom tbt 
western nations, is one of the most remarkable if 
lustrations of the enterprise and energy of moden 
commerce. The trade in tea now gives employ' 
inent to upwards of 50,000 tons of British'Ship¬ 
ping, and about ten millions sterling of English 
capital, producing a revenue to Great Britain ol 
nearly six millions sterling. 

Tea, its properties. —Every reflecting man 
will admit that articles of sudi vast consump¬ 
tion as tea and coffee (amounting together 
to more than 348,500 tons annually), forming 
the chief liquid food of whole nations, must 
exercise a great influence upon the health of the 
people. There is scarcely any country in the 
world in which a dietetic drink or beverage 
resembling tea, is not prepared, and in general 
use from some exotic or indigenous shrub. The 
two chief plan is laid under contribution are, 
however, the Chinese tea-plant, and a species of 
holly peculiar to South America producing the 
Paraguay tea. Astoria tlieiformis is used at Santa 
Fe as tea. The leaves of Canothus Americanns, 
an astringent herb, have been used as a substi¬ 
tute, under the name of New Jersey tea. 
It lias been a matter of surprise why tea 
should be so much sought after by the 
poorer classes, since by many it is looked on 
more as a luxury than of use to the human sys¬ 
tem. The maimer in which it acts, and the 
cause why it is so much in demand by all class¬ 
es, is satisfactorily explained by Liebig; and the 
benefit, therefore, which will be conferred by 
selling it nt low rate, and thus placing it 
within the means of all, has at list come to be 
duly appreciated. Liebig says, without enter¬ 
ing minutely into the medical action of caffeine, 
theine, &c., it will surely appeal a most striking 
fact, even if we were to deny.-^jp|puence on the 
process of secretion, that the Substance, with the 
addition of oxygen $nd the elements of water, 
can yield taurine, the nitrogenised compound 
peculiar to bile :— 

Carbon, Nitrogen. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 

1 atom caffeine or theine *■ 8 2 5 2 

9 atoms water. = ... ... 9 9 

9 atoms oxygen. « ... ... ... 9 

* 2 atoms taurine... 8 2 ii 20 

*d 2 4 9 10 

Commerce in Tea. —The first tea import¬ 
ed into England was a package of two 
pounds, by the East India Conipany, , in 
1664, as a present to the king ; in 1667, 
another small importation took place, from 
the company’s factory at Bantam. T|i© direc- 
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tor® ordered their servants Ip “ send home by 
tlieir skips 100 pounds weight of best tey they 
could get.” Iu 1678. were imported 4,718 
lbs.; but in the. six following years the en¬ 
tire imports amounted to no more than 410 
lbs. According to Milborn’s “ Oriental Com¬ 
merce,” the consumption in 1711 was 141,995 
lbs.; 120,595lbs. in 1715, and 287,904 lbs. 
in 1720. In 1745 the amount was 730,729 
lbs. For above a century and a half, the sole 
object of the Fast India Company’s trade with 
Chinn was to provide tea for the consumption of 
the United Kingdom. The company had the 
exclusive trade, and weie bound to send orders 
for tea, and to provide ships to import the same, 
and always to have a year’s consumption in their 
warehouses. The teas were disposed of iu Lon¬ 
don, where only they could be imported, at quar¬ 
terly sales. The act of 1834, however, threw 
open the trade to China. From a Parliamentary 
return, showing the quantity of tea retained for 
home consumption in the United Kingdom, in 
each year, from 1740 to the termination of the 
East Indin Copmany’s sales, and thence to the 
present time, it appears that in 1740, 1,493,01)5 
lbs. of tea were retained for home consumption. 
Two years afterwards, the quantity fell to 
473,868 lbs. and in 1767 only 215,019 lbs. 
were retained. Next year the amount increased 
to 3,155,417 lbs. ; in 1769 it was 9,114,854 
lbs.; in 1795, 21,342,845 lbs.; in 1836, 
49,842,236 lbs. The return in question also 
specifies the quantity of the various kinds of tea, 
with the average sale prices. According to the 
anuual tea reports of Messrs. W. J. Thomp¬ 
son and Son, and Messrs. W. E. Franks aud 
Son, the total imports into Britain of tea during 
the last fifteen years were as follows, reckoned 
in millions of lbs.:— 


Years. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total. 

Home Con- 
gumption, 

1838 

.... 26,786 ... 

8,215 ... 

35,001 

... 36,415 

1839 

... 30,644 ... 

7,680 ... 

38,324 

... 36,351 

184*0 

... 21,063 ... 

7,161 ... 

28,224 

... 31,716 

1841 

... 24,915 ... 

6,303 ... 

31,218 

... 36,811 

1842 

... 31,915 ... 

9,729 ... 

41,644 

... 37,554 

1843 

... 39,513 ... 

7,340 ... 

46,853 

... 39,902 

1844 

... 39,644 ... 

8,749 ... 

48,393 

... 41,176 

1845 

... 39,518 ... 

11,790 ... 

51,338 

... 44,127 

1846 

... 44,017 ... 

12,486 ... 

56,503 

... 47,534 

1847 

... 46,887 ... 

8,368 ... 

55,255 

... 46,247 

1848 

... 37,512 ... 

7,611 ... 

45,123 

... 48,431 

1849 

... 43,234 ... 

9,156 ... 

52,400 

... 60,100 

1850 

... 39,873 ... 

8,427 ... 

48,300 

... 51,000 

1851 

... 62,369 ... 

9,131 .. 

71,500 

.. 54.000 

1852 

... 55,525 

9,175 ... 

64,700 

... 54,724 


Duty. —In England, duty on tea was gradually 
raised from 9d. per lb. in 1787 to 3s. a lb. in 
1806. It was 2s. 2d. per lb. until May, 1852, 
when 4d. per lb. was taken off, and further an¬ 
nual ^eductions are to be made. Down t,o the 
year 1834 the duty was an ad valorem one of 
96 per cent, on all ten sold under 2s. a lb., and 


of 100 per cent, on all that were sold at or abo 
2s., charged on the prices which they brought 
East. India CompanyV stoles • Tim ad talon 
duties ceased on the 22nd of April, 183 
and under the act 3 and 4 r ' Wtlfliam IV. 
100, all ten imported into the United Kiiigdo 
for home consumption was charged with a cu 
toms duty ns follows 

Bohea.Is. 6d. per lb. 

Congou, twankav, hyson 
skin, orange pekoe and 
cnmpoi.2 2 „ 

Souchong, flowery pekoe, 
hyson, young hyson, 
gunpowder, imperial, 
and other tens not enu¬ 
merated .3 0 „ 

In 1836, the uniform duty of 2s. Id. per 1 
on all descriptions of tea was imposed, whic 
with the additional 5 per cent, imposed iu 184 
made the total duty levied per lb. 2s. 2d. and 
fraction. 

Cost of Tea. —The average cost of tea in Chi 
at the ship’s side is lOd. per pound, while it is co 
fidently asserted that it could be produced iu ma 
parts of America at 5d. the pouud. The great cc 
in China is owing to the expensive transportatic 
the cultivation of the fuel used, the absence 
all economy of machinery, &c. It is only 
adulteration that tea is sold in China as die 
as lOd. Iu America the heating and rolling 
the leaves (one half of the labor) could be do 
by the simplest machinery, fuel could be econ 
mised by flues, &c. The Russian teas broug 
by caravans, arc the most expensive and b< 
tens used in Europe. The Chinese themselves p 
7 2 dollars per pound for the “ Yen Pouchong”te; 
Full chests were exhibited in 1851, by Mr.Riph 
of various l’ekoe teas, some of which fetch 5< 
per lb. in the China market ; whilst 7s. is 1 
very highest price any of the sort will fetch 
England, and this only as a fancy article. 1 
plain and orange-seented Pekoes now fetch lit 
witli us; but all caravan teas are purchased 
the wealthier Russian families. The finest, ho 
ever, never leave China, being bought up by t 
Mandarins ; for though the transit expenses a 
3s. to 4s. per lb. to the value when sold iu Ri 
sia, the highest market price in St. Petersbu 
is always under 50s. Among these scented t< 
are various caper teas, flavoured with chloranth 
flowers and the buds of some species of plai 
belonging to the orange tribe, Magnolia futea 
olea flowers, &c. The Cong Souchong, or Nir 
young teas, are chiefly purchased for the Ame 
can market. Oolong tea is the favourite dri 
in Calcutta, though less prized iu England, 
delicate flavor being injured by the length 
the voyage. For delicacy, no teas, approi 
those usually called “ Mandarih teas,” which 1 
ing slightly fired and rather damp when iu i 
fittest state for use, will bear neither transp 
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lH>r keeping. They are in great demand 
among the wealthy Chinese, and average SMlsfi 
per lb. in the native market .—Jury Report of 
Ex. of 1851. 

Consumption of Tea .--The consumption of ten 
in the United Kingdom tnity now Tie fairly tfikeri 
at fifty-four million ppunda yearly, and sold at 
an average price to tl»e consumer of 4s. 6d., per 
pound. The money expeuded for tea is upwards 
of twelve millions sterling. The population of the 
Chinese provinces, os quoted by Dr. Morrison, 
from an official census taken in 1825, was 
352,866,013, and we may fairly conclude that 
during the last twenty-eight years this p pa¬ 
latum has extensively increased, If we multiply 
the population of China by four, we have— 

lbs. 

Total consumption often in Chinn 1,411,464,048 


Export to Cheat Britain and 
Ireland, for the year ending 

June 30, 1851... 64,020,000 

Export to the United States, same 

period. 28,760,800 

Exported to Holland, returned at 

2,000,00 > in “Davis’s China.” 3,000,000 

Inland trade to ilussin. 15,000,000 

Export to Hamburg, Bremen, 

Denmark, Sweden, &c , seven 

cargoes, about-.. . 3,000,000 

Export to Sydney, and Australa¬ 
sian Colonies, at least. 6,000,000 

Export to Spain ami France, four 

cargoes. 2,000,000 


Total lbs. 1,533,244,848 
The above is exclusive of the heavy exporta¬ 
tion in Chinese vessels to all parts of the east 
where Chinese emigrants nre settled, such as 
Tonquin, Cochin Chinn, Cambodia, Siam, the 
Philippines, Borneo, and the various settlements 
within the Straits of Malacca. In comparison 
with such aw’enormous quantity, the 54 million 
lbs. consumed in the United Kingdom sink into 
insignificance. 

£ 

The oost of ten to America, at 
the ship’s side in China, sny 
29,000,000 lbs., at aw average 


of Is. per lb , Would be. 1,450,000 

The cost to England, 64,000,000, 

at the same ptittft. 3,200,000 

The cost to Other places, say 

25,000,000:....... 1,250,000 

Russia, 1 5,000,000......... ... 75Q,000 

Total... £6,650,000 


Production of Tea.—tt is important, in calcu¬ 
lating what tea maybe had from China, to consi¬ 
der the manner of its production, lt is grown over 
r fih immense district, in small farms, or rather 
^Wardens, no farm producing more than 600 chests. 
«« r ]'Uc tea merchant goes himself, or sends his 
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agents to all the small towns, villages, and temp! 
ih tiie district, to purchase tea from the priei 
and small farmers; the large merchant, into whe 
hands the ten thus comes, has to refire it a 
pack it for tits foreign market, ( Fortune's 1 
Districts.) This refiring is the only addftiorial pr 
cess of manufacture for the Foreign market, 
Fortune elsewliere, in his valuable work, givi: 
an account of the oost of tea from the farme: 
the conveyance to market, and the merchnn 
profit, states that “ the small farmer and tpa* 
pulator is not overpaid, but that the great pr 
fits arc received by the middlemen .”—Siutniont 

Habit, of Tea Plant .—-Thunberg informs 
that the Tea-plant grows plentifully ill Jap 
both in a wild and cultivated state, and I 
Wallich says that it is found in Coch 
China. I have met with it says Fortune in cul 
vation in China, from Canton in the south up 
the 31st degree of north latitude, and Mr. lleev 
says it is found in the province of Sluim-tnn 
near the city of Sang-clmw-foo, in latitude 8< 
30’ north, page 272. The principal tea distric 
of China, however, and those which supply t 
greater portion of the leas exported to Euro 
and America, lie between the 25th and 31 
degrees of north latitude, and the best distric 
are those between 27“ and 31°.— Fortune's 1 
Districts, page 272. 

Tea districts .—The tea districts in Chi 
extend from the 27th degree to the 31st degr 
of north latitude, and, according to uiissionnrii 
it * thrives in the more northern province 
Kceinpfer says it is cultivated in Japan, as i 
north as 45 degrees. It seems to succeed b( 
on the sides of mountains, among snudstor 
schistus, and granite.— Simmonds. 

The green-tea shrub is cultivated very exte 
sively in the interior of the island of Cliusau.- 
Vortune, page 117. 

Mauritius , Bourbon, St. Helena, Cape.- 
Mr. Boyer, director of the museum at l’c 
Louis, Mauritius.ltas succeeded in rearing 40,0< 
ten-trees, and expresses an opinion, that if t 
island of Bourbon would give itself up to t 1 
cultivation, it might easily supply France wi 
all the tea she requires. The culture has al 
been commenced on a small scale, in St. Hel 
nn, and the Cape Colony. The cultivation 
the tea-tree might be tried with probability 
success in Natal, and the Mauritius. The p’la 
grows in every soil, even the most ungratefu 
resists the hurricanes, and requires little cat 
The picking of the leaves, like the pods of co 
tout is performed by womeu, children, and tl 
infirm, without much expense. The preparath 
is known to the greater part of the Chines 
of whom there are so many in Mauritius ; b 
sides, it is not difficult. A Mr. Du prat h 
planted a certain extent of land in thi weig 
bcurhood of Cernpipe, in that island, but 
have not yet learnt with what success. 
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Cochin China.-—' J'he tea of CorUtu China 
is considered inferior to that of China, being; 
less strong and pleasant in flavour. An inferior 
sort of tea, with, a leaf twice'or Unite as .large 
as that of Jloliea, grows wild in the hilly jwirts 
of Qunng-ai, and is sold at from 12s. <>d. to 
40s. the picul of 138 lbs. 

J avi/.-r'rThe Dutch have devoted much atten¬ 
tion to ten cultivation in Java, and the planta¬ 
tions are in fine order. Nearly a million lhs. of 
tea trere shipped thence in 1848; but the tea is 
said to he of iuferior quality, and grown and 
matutfacUired at considerable expense. 

Japan .—Japan produces both black and 
green tea. The Japanese prefer the latter to 
the Chinese green tea. The black tea is 
very bad. The Japanese ten-tree, is an evergreen, 
growing in the most sterile places to the 
height of about six feet. It is described 
by Koempfer, as having leaves like the cherry, 
with a flower like the wild rose ; when fresh, 
the leaves have no smell, but a very astringent 
taste. Tea grows in all the southern provinces 
of Japan, but the best green is produced in the 
principality of Kioto, where it is cultivated with 
great care. 

Ceylon .—A few years ago, Messrs. Worms 
attempted the cultivation of tea in Ceylon. The 
Island, however, lies too far within the tropics 
to offer a climate like Assam, which is situate 
without them. The plants may thrive to appear¬ 
ance, but that is not a demonstration of their 
quality. 

Pinang ,—The tea-plant lias reached upwards of 
six feet iu height at Pinang, and in as healthy a 
state as could be desired, but the leaf had no 
flavor, and although thousands of Chines;; hus¬ 
bandmen cultivated species, and other tropical 
productions on that island, no one thinks it worth 
while to extend the cultivation of the tea-plant 
in Pinang. The Chinese there laugh at 
the idea of converting the leaf into a beverage. 

India. —Dr. Wallich mentions it in Cochin- 
China in N. lat. 17°, and in China in 
the southern provinces of Yunan and of 
Qung-tung. Mr. Beeves informed Dr. Hoyle 
that, in a Chinese Herbal, tea is said to be pro¬ 
duced, among other places to the northward of 
31°, in nine places in Hoo-Quang, three places 
in Ho-nnn, one place in Shensi, and two places 
in Shantung ; one of these latter, and the most 
northward of the whole, is Tangchow-Foo, in 
36° 30’ N. lat.—and in the Japan islands, 
which extend from 80° to 41° of N. lat., 

Dr. Abel states having found it in an appar¬ 
ently wild stlte at See-chou, in the province 
of Kiang-see, about N- lat. 26°, where the hills 
were covered ..with pines. Dr. Hoyle has, since 
the publication of his observations, seen an ex¬ 
cellent, specimenia flower in the British Museum, 
collected by another botanist (Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham) near Chusan, which is in 30° of N. lat. 
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and where, he says, it delights on the tops of 
mountains like the pine. [ This specimen was 
pointed out to Dr. Boyle by Air. H. Brown, dis¬ 
tinguished as the first botanist of the day. The 
note attached to it is iu the hand-writ ing of Cun- 
uinghntn. “ Then frutex flore albo rosaceo sum- 
initatibus monliura gnudeus uti, pinus.”—Herb. 
Mus , vol. xeiii., fob 146 ]; lie further informs 
Ufl, that “ n plant was given to him at Suddiya, 
which he had reason to suppose was a genuine 
tea tree.” Lieut. Cliarltou writes, on the 17th 
May, 1834, that he had been informed three 
years previously of the tea plants growing wild 
near Blieesa, whence indeed, lie obtained three 
or lour young trees, which he gave to Dr. John 
T'ytler, to he planted in the Government Botanical 
Garden. On the 8th November, he sent to Calcutta 
some seeds and leaves of the tea trees of Assam, 
which were forwarded on the 24th December 
to the Government by the Tea Committee, 
who announced that “ the tea shrub is beyond 
all doubt indigenous in Upper Assam, being 
found there, through an extent of country of 
one month’s march within the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s territories, from Ptiddivn and Beesa to 
the Chinese frontier province of Yunnan, where 
the shrub is cultivated for the sake of its leaf.” 
So far back, however, as 1826, Mr. D. Scott 
scut from Mitnnipore, to Mr. G. Swiuton, then 
Chief Secretary to the India Government, speci¬ 
men of the leaves of a shrub which he insisted 
was a real tea. These we find were first disco¬ 
vered by Mr. Bruce, who was then in command 
at Suddiya. lie sent tea seeds and plants to Mr. 
Scott, having been previously informed of their 
existence by his brother, the late Major Bruce; 
and he subsequently, in 1833, brought it to the 
notice of Cnpt. Jenkins.—(Tea Cultivation in 
India, p. 91.) Descriptions have been pub¬ 
lished by these gentlemen of the several 
tea tracts which they had at that time 
an opportunity of examining, These, according 
to Dr. Wallich, were five in number,—Koojo 
and Niggroo, among the Singpho, Nuddooa 
(Noadwar) and Tengrne, in the Muttuck coun¬ 
try, and Gubroo, at the foot of the Naga Hills, 
in the territories of Eajah Purrendur Singh. 
The last, Dr. Wallich supposes, is connected with 
others to the southward, and with the tea plant 
originally announced as existing in Munnipore, 
and this, he says, may have originated from the 
plant at Hookuro, and that all may Have '* origin¬ 
ally travelled from the frontiers of China,” where 
we know that a kind of tea is cultivated in the pro¬ 
vince *of Yunan. Mr.Bruce, in his latest account, 
published in August 1839, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Soejety, gives an account of the discovery 
of other tea tracts, which then amounted to no 
less than “ one hundred and twenty, some of 
them very extensive, both on the hills, and in the 
plains.” The hills on wluch tea has been found 
by-,Mr. Bruce, are the Naga Hills, and those of - 
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Gubroa and Tipum.— Hoyle s Productive Resour¬ 
ce* of India. These discoveries were not lost 
sight of, and the Calcutta Daily News thus no¬ 
tices the half yearly report of the Assam Tea 
Company :—“The crop of Tea which in 1855 
was 588,379 lh. and in 1856, 638,789 lb. is ex¬ 
pected in 1857 to reach 700,000 lb. or nearly 
twenty times as much as the produce of the Go¬ 
vernment establishments in the North West in 
the fifteenth year of their existence. Nothing is 
said of the cost of the Tea ; but that was, we sup¬ 
pose, shewn in the accounts which were laid be¬ 
fore the shareholders, but which have not been 
scut to us for publication. The whole of these 
Teas appear to have been hitherto shipped to 
England and those now arriving, will probably 
command extreme prices in consequence of the 
war with China. Should the notion be started 
at home that the Chinese may possibly medicate 
their Tea, there is no saying what prices may be 
paid for the Indian article, warranted genuine. 
The meeting by the secretary Mr. Elliot, read a 
letter from Dr. Jameson, Superintendent of the 
Botanical Garden at Saharunpoor, giving an ac¬ 
count of the Tea plantations in the Himalayas. 
The encouragement given to the cultivation of 
tea in the last two years bids fair to render tea a 
staple article of produce in the N. W. Provinces. 
Last year the quantity turned out was 40,000 
lbs.; this year, that amount will be doubled. It 
is now in great demand at Almorah and Deyrah, 
the best kinds realizing from 3 Its. to 4 Its. 8 
Annas per pound, and this not for small quanti¬ 
ties, the amount disposed of having been 20,000 
11)8. A great prof ortion of the second class teas 
was purchased by natives for the purpose of 
bartering with the Bhotiahs in the interior of the 
Himalayas and Thibet in exchange for Borax 
and other products of the Mountain region. Up 
to this time the Mountain races have been in the 
habit of consuming the brick teas of China. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that an integral part, 
of the Chinese Empire is receiving its supplies of 
tea from India, nnd l)r. Jameson is sanguine 
that if aided by good roads the trade with the 
Bhotiahs will soon become an important one, 
nnd that the Indian teas will be sold at 
rates so. cheap as to drive the Chinese article 
out of the market in these regions.— Calcutta 
Daily News, 1857. 

Introduction qf Chinese plants into India, 
especially Assam and Himalayas. —We have 
shown that it thrive# equally well in the vicinity 
of Canton, and the milder climate of Nankin, as 
in the. northern latitudes of Pekin and J^pan; 
embracing, therefore, a distribution over twenty 
degrees of latitude. 'The knowledge of this fact 
led to an inquiry in India,*o long since as 
1827, as to the practicability of introducing 
the culture of the ten-plant into the north¬ 
ern regions of that vast country; and the result 
was an opinion of the Company's botanist, Dr. 
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Boyle, that it might be successfully grown in 
the north-western portion of the Himalaya dis¬ 
tricts. .He pointed out some localities particu¬ 
larly suitediio the experiment m the district of 
Kutnnon, a portion, of the province of Delhi, and 
situated between the 29ih and the 30th degrees 
of north latitude, to the north-west of Nepaul. 
This opinion W£s afterwards backed by , the in¬ 
vestigations of others, who agreed in the belief 
that there was no impediment to the successful 
introduction of the tea-culture in the Himalayan 
regions beyond the .difficulty of obtaining a sup¬ 
ply of plants, aud some details relative to the 
Chinese mode of cultivation and curing of the 
article. In 1834 Lord William Beutinck form¬ 
ed a committee, with the view of adopting mea¬ 
sures for attempting this cultivation in India; and 
the first step taken Was the dispatch of agents to 
t he tea districts of China, whence a supply of seeds 
and plants, and much valuable information was 
brought. Nurseries were formed in Calcutta, 
and some ten thousand plants were reared, the 
greater portion of which were dispatched to 
Kuiunon, though but a small fraction of them 
reached the Himalayas ; whilst a quantity was 
forwarded to the hill districts of the Madras 
presidency, but without any commercial results. 
The plants dispatched northwards were distribut¬ 
ed in several directions, and so well did they 
thrive, that in the year 1838 many of them had 
produced seed, which was at once sown, and 
thus formed fresh nurseries. 

In the meantime the existence of the plant 
in a wild state had been ascertained in 
the upper districts of Assam, one of the 
north-eastern provinces of the Bengnl presiden¬ 
cy ; and inquiries having been directed to it, 
evidence was not long wanting to shew 
that the plant was growing in not less than a 
hundred different tracts amongst the dense 
jungles of that country. In 1837, samples of 
tea, prepared from the wild plants of the Assam 
district, were forwarded to Calcutta, and favour¬ 
ably reported on. Observations and researches 
instituted in the Assam country went to shew 
that the district really possessed most of the 
requisites of soil, position, altitude, and climate. 
Some valuable reports upon the peculiarities of 
this district, nnd the results of a number of ex¬ 
periments in the culture of the indigenous plants, 
were published at intervals between 1837 and 
1840; aud from these it appears that the best 
seasons for the manipulation of the tea-crop are 
in March, May, and July. Every inquiry goes 
to prove that the greatest, success has been at¬ 
tained whenever the culture has been attempted 
on hilly slopes, or in the vicinity of rivers, with 
a temperature ranging from 27° to 80° ; indeed, 
it appears pertain {hit the latter consultation is 
of far more importance than thatofUBib The 
China tea plants introduced into Upper Assam 
by the instrumentality of the Company’s servants 
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have not only thriven remarkably well, hut at¬ 
tained a size and vigour unknown to them in 
their native soil, 'lire first parcels bf tea from 
these districts were highly approved of on their 
arrival in England, and realised enormous prices, 
partly owing, in all probability, to their no¬ 
velty. The result of these sales, however, plac¬ 
ed it beyond a doubt that the cultivation of ten 
could be profitably carried on in that part of In¬ 
dia ; and in consequence, a public company, en¬ 
titled the “ Assam Company,” was formed for the 
purpose of carrying on the culture and manufac¬ 
ture of British Indian tea on an extensive scale. 
The East India Company hnvitig thus acted 
the part of pioneers, handed over their experi¬ 
mental plantations and establishments to the new 
company, who have since greatly enlarged the 
plantations anti works, and have succeeded in 
producing a ten superior to any imported into 
this country from China, and equalled only by 
the fewer samples which, under the old company’s 
system, used to he occasionally obtained. Dur¬ 
ing the first years of their operations, the Assam 
Company encountered many obstacles, arising 
from the difficulty of procuring labour in suffici¬ 
ent quantity, from the want of skill of their first 
managers, and, above all, from the extreme re¬ 
moteness of their property from all supervision. 
The formation of a Calcutta committee had obviat¬ 
ed the latter evil, whilst the remaining difficulties 
have been successively overcome by patient per¬ 
severance : and the company is now on a most 
solid foundation, having increased their extent of 
plantation to twelve hundred acres, with a crop 
in 1853 calculated at 300,000 lbs., which has 
hitherto realised fully a third above the China 
teas. The produce of the company’s tea-crop of 
1847 realised 9,728/. nett; that of 1848, 
12,552/.; that of 1849, 10,628/.; that of 1850, 
18,153/.; and that of 1851, as above stated, 
22,151/. The nett average price per pound 
in those years was, for 1847, la- id. ; 1848, 
la. 5 T y/.‘; 1849, la. 6i|<Z.; 1850, 1*. 6 T y/.; 
and 1851, la. 8-J-//. 

In the Himalayan districts the labours of 
the tea experimentalists have been equally 
successful with those carried on in the 
more easterly province of Assam. About the 
year 1842, the aid of some of the Chinese 
cultivators, who had been introduced in the 
Assamese plantations, was obtained for tea- 
farms in the Kumaon district of (he Hima- 
layan country; and by tlieir instrumentality a 
quantity of black tea was produced and dis¬ 
patched to Calcutta, whence it was shipped to 
Great Britain, and pronounced superior in 
strength and flavour to the generality of Sou¬ 
chongs. By the end of the year 1844 these ex- 
perimental plantations contained upwards of a 
hundred 'thousand plants; and two years later 
covered nearly two hundred acres, at various al¬ 
titudes, varying from 2500 to 6500 feet above 
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the sen-level. Ill the year 1848 this cultivation 
was still further extended, reaching to an extent of 
1000 acres, not in one immediate neighbourhood, 
hut stretching through many miles of country, 
and in some parts reaching the recently acquired 
Sikh territories on the north west frontier. 
The quantity of tea produced from these planta¬ 
tions must now be of some importance, ami 
although the great distance of these districts 
from a port- of shipment will always be a barrier 
to .any successful competition with more favoured 
tea-producing countries, the supply of the local 
demand, already largely on the increase since this 
culture has commenced, will of itself prove a trade 
of no small value. So deeply impressed was the 
local government with the importance of this 
new branch of industry, that a grant often thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling a year was voted to carry out 
the experiment until it should, as iu Assam, he 
taken up by private enterprise. In 1850 the East 
India Company, determined to lose no opportu¬ 
nity of fully testing the value of this cultivation, 
dispatched Mr. Fortune to China to glean nil pos¬ 
sible information regarding the tea-plant, its natu¬ 
ral history, and the manipulation of its leaves ; 
and, if possible, to bring away from the Chinese 
dominions afresh supply of plauts and seed of the 
best varieties, ns also some experienced cultiva¬ 
tors and work-people. In all these objects their 
agent was singularly fortunate, having but re¬ 
cently returned to India with a supply of all that 
was desired, iu plants, seed, work-people, and, 
better still, in accurate data regarding the various 
processes of the cultivation and manufacture of 
this article.— Capper’s Three Presidencies, p. 330. 

Assam .—A company for the cultivation often, 
under the title of the Assam Company, was es¬ 
tablished in March, 1839; and which, with a 
called-up capital of £193,337, has, ns our previous 
observations have shown, made, up to the present 
time very profitable progress; having now got. 
its plantations into excellent cultivation, and all 
its arrangements in admirable working order, it 
has sold teas to the amount of £90,000, and has 
a steamboat, a considerable plant and machinery. 
In the report of the Company, at their annual 
meeting, held at Calcutta, in Jan., 1850, it. was 
stated, as the result of their operations, that 
during the year 1849, the manufacturing season 
was unusually cold and ungeniul, in consequence 
«of which the development of leaf for manufac¬ 
ture was much checked. Although some loss 
was sustained, there was considerable increase 
in the crop notwithstanding, attributable to the 
continued improvements in the culture which 
had been obtained, and improvements over the 
previous season In some departments of the manu¬ 
facturing process. The gross quantity of unsort¬ 
ed tea manufactured in the southern division was 
207,982 lbs., being 2,973 lbs., less than that 
of the previous season, but the actual net 
out-turu was expected to reach 200,000 lbs. 
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As much as 157,908 lbs. of Hie crop had 
been already received and shipped to England. 
These teas consisted chiefly of the finer 
qualities. Whilst the crops have been thus 
sensibly advancing in quantity and quality, 
and the value of the Company’s plantations per¬ 
manently raised by extended and improved cul¬ 
ture, and some increase to the sowings, the total 
outlay had been somewhat less than thu previous 
year, the expenditure being limited to £500 for a 
crop of 21,000 acres of ten. With more 
extended gardens, the produce will be raised 
at a yet lower rateable cost than at pre¬ 
sent. The number of acres in cultivation in 
1849, was about 12,000 : these were not all in 
beating, but would shortly be so, and the pro¬ 
duce from this extent might be estimated at 
300,000 lbs., and the cost of producing this 
would be about £11,000. 1,010 chests of the 

produce were sold in London on the 13th of 
March, 1850, at a gross average of Is. 11-J-d. per 
lb. The produce of 1847, sold in England, was 
141,277 lbs., at a gross average of Is. 8d. per 
lb.: that of 1848 was 176,149 lbs. which sold 
at, the average of Is. 8$d. The produce of 1849 
wa3 216,000 lbs., and there was every expecta¬ 
tion of the average prices realised being higher 
than those of the previous years. The season 
was cold and unfavourable, or the crop would 
have been 10,000 lbs. more. The exact amounts 
obtained for the Company's teas in the five years, 
ending with 1851, will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing figures:— 


Net produce, lbft. 


A vcrojfe price. 

£ 

184.7 ... 

144,104 

nt per lb. .. 

Is. 7 t9'1- 

11,513 

1848 ... 

182,953 

>» •• 

Is. d. 

15,436 

1849 ... 

216,000 

n • • 

Is. 91 d. 

19,350 

1800 ... 

253,427 

n 

Is. 6J d. 

18,163 

1851 ... 

271,427 

9 

Is. 81 d. 

22,152 


18S2cstind.280,000 

This exhibits a progressive increase in tlie 
aggregate value of the Company’s produce, and 
this has. been effected, it is stated, without anv 
sensible increase of the current expenditure. It 
exhibits also a rise iu tire value of the tea 
(157,042 lbs. having been sold at the high aver¬ 
age price of Is .Hid.), a fact strongly indicative 
of its increasing excellence. The details of the 
crop of the season of 1849 showed a net produce 
of 237,000 lbs. of tea; so that the Company are 
increasing their cultivation to the extent of nearly 
ten per cent, per annum, and the increase will 
doubtless proceed with greater rapidity, whenever 
the inorease of capital enables the directors to 
extend their operations^ The prices in the years 
1851, 1852, iu London, bavo been fully maintain¬ 
ed at Is. 3d. to 4s. according to sorts. Of 
Assam tea, the sales in the London market in 
1851 amounted to 2,200 packages, against 1,900 
packages iu 1850, and all were freely taken (on 
account of their great strength) at very full prices. 

Kumaon. —Seventy-six packages of Kumaon 
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tea, both black and green, grown by the JEast 
India Company, iu the Himalayas, as an ex¬ 
periment, were, ti 1851, also brought to sale. 
They were teas of high quality; hut being of the 
light flavored Class, and not duly esteemed in 
the English market, 1hey realised only abont their 
relative value as compared with Cliipa tens of 
similar grade. The Souchong and Pouchong 
sold at Is. l^d. to Is; " 3 Jd.; the Hyson, Jjn- 
petial, and Gunpowder realised Is 7|d, to 2s. 
6|d. Mr. Itobert Fortune, who, in the service 
of the Horticultural Society of London, gave 
Mich satisfaction by his botanical researches in 
China, was, on his return to England, in 1848, 
engaged by the Directors of the East India 
Company to proceed again to the Celestial Em¬ 
pire, and procure and transmit to India such a 
quantity and variety of the tea plant, that its culti¬ 
vation in the north-western provinces would be 
a matter of mere manual labor. Having pene¬ 
trated about 300 miles into the interior, he left 
Hong Kong in the middle of 1851 for Calcutta, 
with a large quantity of choice plants, selected 
in the green tea districts, and these have flour¬ 
ished as well as could possibly be expected ; so 
that, in the course of a few years, there is every 
probability that tea will form a considerable ar¬ 
ticle of export from our Indian Presidencies. Mr. 
Fortune secured the services of, and took with 
him, eight Chinese, from the distiictof Wei- 
chow, under an agreement for three years, at the 
rate of fifteen dollars a month each. Six of these 
were regular tea-manufacturers; the other two 
were pewterers, w hose sole business is that of pre¬ 
paring lead casings for tca-chests. 

Punjab. —In the British portion of the Pun- 
jaub, it w r a?, at first, resolved to expend £10,000 
a year on the cultivation of the tea plant on 
the banks of the Beas, ns well as at Aitar- 
kullce, and Kotgliur in the Simla jurisdiction. 
Beyond the Beas there is a series of valleys 
on to Noonpoor, viz., the Palklun, Kangra, 
liillo, Src., from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, separated from each other 
by small ranges of hills. The valleys are from 
three to four miles in breadth, and from sixty 
to seventy in length : they are sheltered on the 
north bv high mountains.— Simmonds. 

India Tea Farms, Kumaon Plantations. 

Mr. Fortune's Report 1856. 

Bhurtpoor .—This place is situated eight or 
ten miles to the eastward of Nainee Tal, and is 
at an elevation of about 4,500 feet above the 
level of the «Sen. It consists of a succession of 
terraces reaching from the bottom to the top of a 
small Hill; the soil is composed of light loam 
mixed with small piepes of clay-slate and trap 
or green stone, of which the adjacent rocks are 
chiefly composed. In 1851, when I visited this 
Plantation, it covered about four and a half acres 
of land. Since that time it has been extended 
down to the bottom of the Hill, and may now be 
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about six acres in extent. The bushes are in ex¬ 
cellent condition, and fully justify tiie favourable 
opinion 1 formed of the Plantation on my first 
visit. I then stated, in my Report to Govern¬ 
ment, that 44 both the situation and the soil of 
this Plantation are iftsfl adapted to tiie require¬ 
ments Of the Tea shrub." The centre portion of 
the land, about half Way up to the Hill, is par¬ 
ticularly worth pointing out as au example of 
what I consider most excellent soil for Tea cul¬ 
tivation. A large tract of hind in the hills ad¬ 
joining Bhurtpoor has been set apart for the ex¬ 
tension of this farm. 

Lutclmehir and Knppeena. —These Plantations 
are on a llill side near Alinorali, about 5,000 
feet above I he level of the Sea, and together 
cover about seven acres of land. They were very 
favorably noticed iu my former Report. The 
soil is light and sandy, and wherever it. is of suf¬ 
ficient depth it is well adapted for Ten cultiva¬ 
tion. The bushes, generally, are in good health, 
and for many years past have been yielding large 
crops of Tea. Of the two, Kuppeena is at pre¬ 
sent in the best condition ; many of the plants in 
Lutchmesir appear to be getting too old and re¬ 
quire to be renewed. 

Ilamulhaugh and Ghtdlar. —These farms are si¬ 
tuated about six miles North-West from Almorah, 
at an elevation of 4,500 feet above the Sea. In 
1854, l)r. Jameson states that llawulbaugh co¬ 
vered fifteen acres, and Chullar thirty. The for¬ 
mer has always appeared to me well-adapted for 
Tea cultivation, both on account of the soil and 
also from its undulating character. As the best 
portions, and on which the bushes are in the 
finest order, I may direct attem ion to the ground 
from the large tank up to the Chinese tombs, and 
particularly to that between the tombs and the 
Carpenter’s shops, and also to those portions 
South and West of this. The worst land on the 
farm is that on the West side of the Tea factory. 
In the Chullar farm adjoining, some portions of 
the higher land are in very good condition, such, 
for example, as those below the Tea factory and 
houses occupied by the Chinese; but the greater 
part is too wet. The water during the rains 
seems to ooze out everywhere, and would proba¬ 
bly be difficult to drain. Perhaps the best method 
to adopt in the circumstances would be to plant 
only on dry land, and on land moderately rich 
and having a soil of sufficient depth. Land is 
abundant in all directions about Almorah, which 
is much better suited for Tea cultivation than 
most parts of Chullar. 

Kutyoor .—A large tract of land has been tak¬ 
en up near the head of the Byznatk Valley, 
about 35 miles Northward from Almorah. This 
land extends from a stream in the bottom of a 
Valley up to the top of a Hill on the North side. 
Its surface is generally undulating in character, 
and consists of numerous ridges and furrows 
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stream. The soil in..tfcfe extensive tract of land 
varies much in its natpre and composition. In 
some places it is a stiff clay, while in others it is 
loam,darkened and enriched by vegetable matter. 
A considerable, portion of, this farm seems well- 
suited for thecultivation of Tee. Wherever the 
soil is deep, moderately rich, and not marshy, 
the Tea plants, properly cultivated, Will flourish 
admirably. A Plantation of great extent may 
be made here, if such portions only are selected 
and planted. Hut there are other parts of this 
farm—and extensive ones—on which it is not 
advisealde to attempt this cultivation.— Fortune, 
2b ih October 1856, Report in No. 23. Selec* 
lions from the Records of the Government of 
India. 

Gurhwal Plantations, Guddowli .—This Plant¬ 
ation is iu Eastern Gurhwal, near the village 
of Paorie, in Latitude 30® 8’ North, and 
Longitude 78® 45’ East. It consists of a large 
tract of terraced land extending from a ravine 
in the bottom of a volley to more than 
1,000 feet up the sides of the mountain. The 
lower portion of this land is said to be 
about 4,300 feet above the Sea, while the top 
of the surrounding mountains are fiom 7,000 to 
8,000 feet. In n large Plantation of this kind 
the soil is, of course, very varied in its composi¬ 
tion. In some places it consists of a mixture of 
loam, sand, and vegetable matter, is deep, and 
altogether well-suited for Tea cultivation. In 
other parts it is stony, extremely shallow, and 
scarcely worth the expense of bringing under cul¬ 
tivation. Much of the higher portion of the 
farm, planted apparently within the last four or 
five years, is of this description. In the lower 
part of the Plantation, on spots where the soil is 
moderately deep mid rich, the plants are succeed¬ 
ing very well and yielding fair crops of Tea. 
As an example of excellent Tea soil, I may point 
to a small portion of the Plantation lately plant¬ 
ed about half a mile from the work-shops and 
out-houses on the road to the Overseer’s honse. 
Here the plants are growing admirably, and are 
quite equal to any Plantations of the kind I have 
met with in China.— Fortune, 25 th OctoberlZbft, 
Report in No. 23, Selections from the Records 
of the Government of India. 

Deyrah Dhoon Plantations , Kaolagir .—This 
farm is situated on the West side of Deyrah, 
and extends over 400 acres of land. The 
soil is composed of a mixture of clay, sand, 
and vegetable matter, varying in depth, but 
generally deep enough tor Tea cultivation. 
It rests on a gravelly sub-soil, consisting of lime¬ 
stone, sand-stone, clay-slate, and quarts rook, or 
of such rocks as enter into the composition of 
the surrounding mountains. In consequence, I 
believe, of the suggestions contained in former Re¬ 
port, the system of cultivation has entirely chang¬ 
ed, The trenches in which the plants were 
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nued, ami more judgment was exercised in ga¬ 
thering leaves from verv young plants. In fact 
the Chinn system of cultivation was followed ns 
far as it was understood, and the result of all 
this has been most satisfactory. Tire remarks 
I have to make upon the Plantation apply 
only to the Eastern portions of the farm and 
to the original nursery at the upper end. I 
have great pleasure in stating that 1 have never 
seen finer or more productive Plantations in 
China. The plants are in high health, large and 
bushy, and are yielding annually abundant crops 
of leaves. Many of the bushes are five and six 
feet iu diameter. One I measured was eight 
feet, another ten, and both six feet in height.. 
Of course these are the giants of the Plantation. 
And it is to be noted that these plants are not 
“drawn up” with few branches and leaves; but 
they are deuse bushes in high health, and form¬ 
ed lo give large quantities of Ten.— Fortune, 
25 Lit October 1856, Report in No. 23, Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of the Government of 
India.. 

Punjab Plantations, Nugratola ■—This Planta¬ 
tion is situated iu the Kangra Valiev, about 
nine mile3 from the Old Port, ami covers 
apparently about four acres of laud. It was 
planted iu 1847, ami consequently has been 
iu full bearing for several years. In 1855 it 
produced 1,42711)8. of Tea, or about 3301bs. 
per acre. The soil is a brownish loam, moder¬ 
ately rich in vegetable matter, and well suited 
for Tea cultivation. The plants are healthy 
and vigorous. 

Bowarnali .—This is another small experimen¬ 
tal [Plantation further to the Eastward iu the 
same valley, and about twenty miles from Knn- 
gra. It appears to be five or six acres in extent, 
and was planted about the same time as the for¬ 
mer. It is consequently in full bearing, and 
yields annually upwards of 3 >01b3. per acre. It 
is to be remarked, however, that a considerable 
portion of the produce of both these ^Plantations 
is made up from,old leaves, which h«d much bet¬ 
ter been left on the bushes. The soil of Bowar- 
nah is a brown loam, not quite so rich'ns,that nt 
Nngrouta, but contains a larger portion of sand, 
and is equally well suited for the cultivation of 
the Tea shrub., This Plantation is also in a 
flourishing condition at present. 

Holta .— 1 The success which had attended these 
two small Plantations just noticed, induced the 
late Governor Gffi fM feli Lord Dnlhousie, to com¬ 
ply with the*-- wsKe? of Dr. Jameson to extend 
the cultivation ofTea ill this part of\he country. 
Accordingly, the lands at Holta were set apart 
for this purpose, Holta is about 26 miles North 
East from Kangra, at the foot of the high moun¬ 
tain range, and nearly 4,000 feet above the level 
of the Sea. Here snow falls annually and covers 
the ground for several days at one time. The 
high mountains behind are white with snow for 
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the greater part of the year. The extent Of this 
Plantation is stated to be about 1,200 acres, and 
of these 700 are already under cultivation. About 
20 neves were planted in January 1852, 3C1) in 
1853-54, and 38’J in 1855-56. The condition 
of the plants upoiuthis Plantation is highly sa¬ 
tisfactory ; they are healthy, vigorous, and quite 
equal to the best Plantations I have seen in China. 
Upon the whole, 1 am inclined to think this 
Plantation the most promising of all under Dr. 
Jameson’s management, aud it certainly reflects 
great credit both upon him aud his Overseer, Mr. 
VV. llogers. — Fortune, 25th October 1856, Re¬ 
port in No. 23, Selections from the Record* of 
the Government of India. 

Future prospects of Tea cultivation in the Hi- 
mala pas .—From the description which I have 
given of the Government Plantations it will be 
observed that the experiments have proved thnt 
the llills in these Provinces arc well adapted for 
the cultivation of Tea. And further, I believe 
that its cultivation, if carried on iu a judicious 
manner, will prove an excellent investment for 
foreign capital. But a knowledge of the habits 
of the plant, and of agriculture or horticulture is, 
iu my opinion, indispensable to make success cer¬ 
tain. Iu every trade and profession of life, a 
course of teaching is considered indispensable to 
success. The lawyer, the doctor, the farmer, and 
the gardener have all to devote long years of care¬ 
ful study to their profession before they will be 
trusted by the people whom they wish to serve. 
And I believe it is a rule with the Indigo Planters 
in Bengal and Tirhoot to make their young men 
study for some time on their estates before they 
can be entrusted with the entire manageipofit. 

On the selection of Land and CuRWition. —11 
is a fallacy to suppose that Te$Wfin)e cultivated 
profitably on poor land where’lrothing else will 
grow. 1 drew attention to this point in my for¬ 
mer Iteport, and stated that “ Tea, in order to 
be profitable, requires a good sound soil: a light 
lomn, well mixed with sand and vegetable mat¬ 
ter, moderately moist, and yet not stagnant or 
sour,” was instanced as most suitable for the re¬ 
quirements of the Tea shrub. There is no scar¬ 
city of such lands in the Himalayas, and if such 
are chosen, success is certain, in so far as the 
laud is concerned. In many instances it would 
probably be cheaper to buy land from the Zemin¬ 
dars than to cllwpjt. r Jn taking large grants of 
hill land, tlnrwhofi will rarely be found suitable 
for Tea cultivation. In this ease those portions 
only should be cleared and planted where the 
soil is of such a nature as I hnve pointed out. 
See Remarks on tM Bhurtpoor and Kulyoor 
Zands. ■ 'tlv 

On plucking the fcawr®—This, as I have alrea¬ 
dy pointed out, is a very important part of the 
business, and requires to be carefully studied. 
Every vegetable physiologist knows that it is 
easy to render a plant unhealthy, or to destroy 
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it. altogether by continually depriving it of its plucked as is possible. I .have no doubt the time 
leaves. Overseers and Tea Planters ought to will soon come when the principal test of a good 
study carefully the “ Theory of Horticulture,” a Overseer and a flourishing Plantation will be 
work of Professor Lind ley. In my former lie- the small quantity of this so-called “Bohea.” 
poi-t I directed attention to the bad system of Since 1348, when I first went to China in the 
taking too many leaves from very young plants, service of Government, large quantities of the 
and stated that, for the first two’or three years, best kinds of implements, in use in the Districts 
the leading shoots only should be topped, in already named, have beeh imported for the use 
order to form the plants and make them husky, of the manufacturers and for models for imi- 
This has been adopted in the Government Plan- tation in India. Many thousands of Tea 
tations, and the good effects are apparent. But plants have also been introduced from these dis¬ 
it, is also necessary to bring the laws of vegetable tricts, and to these I beg to draw es|>ccial notice 
physiology to bear upon plants which are fully and to place on record the following remarks, 
grown. If too many leaves are annually taken They have been carefully treated and propagated 
from them, they will soon become sickly, stunt- extensively on the various Plantations by Dr. 
«*d in appearance, and covered with dead branches. Jameson ; hut it is to be greatly feared that, in 
And thus the method adopted in order to obtain the changes which take place from time to time in 
a large return, although apparently successful Overseers, &c., they will become mixed up and 
for a year or two, will in the end defeat itself, confused with the original plants. 1 therefore 
In China every child seems to possess intuitive- suggest the propriety of taking effectual measures 
ly ihe knowledge necessary to enable it to pluck to prevent the possibility of this taking place, 
leaves in the right way, and hence in that eoun- whatever changes may occur amongst Overseers 
try the proper leaves only arc taken, and the or other workmen. It is just possible that the 
plants arc rarely injured by over-plucking. The faults found bv the Loudon Brokers with llimn- 
objeet the Chinese have in view is to obtain as layan Teas may be remedied by the new aud su- 
large a quantity of leaves as the hushes are ca- perior method of manipulation ; but if the cause 
pahle of yielding, not in auv given year, but dur- of this lies in the constitution of the original va- 
ing the period of their existence; and although riety of the plant, then those obtained in the best 
not vegetable physiologists, no one knows better Districts of China will prove of very great value, 
than the Chinese that the way to accomplish this All the plants from the black 'lea Districts ought, 
is by allowing the hushes to become fully (level- therefore, to be kept together, and marked so 
oped, aud to keep them in high health and vig- that no mistake can by any possibility occur, 
our. The natives of India, at present, seem to and the same thing ought to he done with the 
have no idea of the importance of this principle, plants from the green Tea Districts, marking par- 
and consequently they do much harm to the ticularly those from Ilwuy-chow. The different 
bushes by over-plucking aud by plucking in the Districts were carefully marked in the lists sent 
wrong way. Instead of nipping off the upper from China by me with the plants and seeds, 
part of the young shoot with its leaves, ns the When I visited these Provinces in 1851, I had 
Chinese do, they strip the leaves from it and some hopes that the Zemindars would speedily 
leave the bare stems. These bare stems general- take to the cultivation of Tea on their farms, 
Iv die down to the nearest leaves, and then the and that the llill sides would soon be dotted over 
plants get covered with dead stems and present with small Plantations, such as one meets with 
a sickly appearance. Besides the injury this in the 'lea Districts of China. These hopes, I 
system inflicts on the plants a great loss is sus- regret to say, have not yet been realized. There 
tained at the same time. About an inch and a seems to be a deeply-rooted prejudice against the 
half, and some times more, of the top of the innovation which it may still take some years to 
young shoots is soft, and succulent, and makes overcome. One man, in particular, has acted in 
just ns good Tea as the leaves themselves. The such an extraordinary and unaccountable mnn- 
Chiuese know this well, aud hence they always ner that l cannot help noticing the circumstances 
nip off this porliou with the leaves. 'I he natives in this Report., JHie circumstances in which this 
of India have no idea of it, and they leave it to man was pbicetromge altogether most favourable, 
die upon the bush, lu India large quantities of Supposing theHjHip have been yielding annu- 
old tough leaves are also stripped from the bush- ally 8f»0lbs. of^Pneaves per acre, which is a 
es at each gathering. It is these leaves which very iow average, he would have been realizing 
form that coarse kind of Tea called “ Bohea” at Rupees 80 an acre for his land, or Rupees G40 
the Government Sales—a Tea totally unsuited for the 8 acres under Ten—a sum I should ima- 
for the foreign markets ; and even the prices paid ginc twice as large as he would make from any 
for it at the present time in India will not cover other crop and with less trouble. Captain Ram- 
the expense of labor and packing. But although say has another Plantation on the old Sepoy 
these leaves are worthless in Tea-making, they Lines near llawulbaugh. This is at present i"u 
are invaluable to the health cf the plants if left most excellent condition and is most promising, 
upon them, and therefore as few ought to be If managed in a proper manner, it will be very 
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valuable in a year or I ho. All that it requires 
at preseu t is —first, to be kept dean; secondly, 
the plant 9 formed by topping the leading shoots 
in order to make them bushy ; and, thirdly , good 
drains made and kept o|>en to carry off the 
springs, which in some places ooze from the Hill 
side. In two years more it will yield a large 
crop of leaves, and will go on yielding for many 
years. Although Tea cultivation amongst the 
Zemindars has not made much progress up to the 
present time, yet it is by no means to be regard* 
cd as hopeless. In all countries, it. is difficult 
to induce the inhabitants to make any change in 
articles of cultivation, and the more ignorant 
they are, the more averse are they to any inno¬ 
vation. Even in England, in which there is 
perhaps less of this feeling now than in most 
other countries, every one can call to mind in¬ 
stances in which great improvements in agriculture 
were long retarded, owing to the ignorance and 
prejudice of the people. But although the in¬ 
troduction of Tea cultivation amongst the Zemin¬ 
dars may be slow at first, yet, in the end, it is 
almost certain to be adopted. And when once 
the prejudices which now exist against it have 
passed away, when a few have felt the advantage 
which such a crop is certain to confer upon them, 
others will speedily follow in their footsteps, and 
ns in Chinn, every village amongst these Hills 
will furnish its portion of Tea, the coarse kinds 
of which the natives will consume themselves, 
aud the rest will be sold to merchants for con¬ 
sumption in the plains, or for exportation. The 
large amount of foreign capital, which will ne¬ 
cessarily be brought into these Provinces to car¬ 
ry on Tea cultivation on an extensive scale, will 
be of very great importance to the people, and 
this alone is well worth the attention which Go¬ 
vernment has bestowed upon it. But although 
the resources of the country will thus be largely 
developed, and a good demand for labour esta¬ 
blished, these benefits will be slight when com¬ 
pared with those which would be conferred up¬ 
on the inhabitants, could they be induced to cul¬ 
tivate and produce the article themselves. They 
would not only have, for their use, a simple and 
healthy beverage to drink, but it would also fur¬ 
nish them with the means of procuring a few of 
those harmless luxuries, which would have a ten¬ 
dency to raise their characteyind to make them, 
as a people, more intellijgnk and industrious. 
At present, as a general iHp natives of these 
Hills are htzy and indohn^Pful seem perfectly 
satisfied with a bate subsistence—indeed they can 
scarcely be said to enjoy the common necessaries 
of life. Their clothing is miserable in the ex¬ 
treme, and their dwellings would scarcely be 
considered fit for the lower kinds of animals, I 
will not say in England, but even in a half ci¬ 
vilized country like China. If a change in the 
habits of the people could be brought about by 
the cultivation of Tea, such a famine as that 
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which was felt in Kumaon and Gurhtral this 
year is not likely to occur. But if a people are 
so indolent as to allow their lands to lie waste, 
or only half tilled—if they are content with their 
daily bread and make no provision for the future 
—a dry season such as the'last may occur at any 
time when the crops fail and a famine is the re¬ 
sult- Such a state of things qould never take 
place in China, at least from such slight causes, 
because the Chinese feel that the necessaries and 
luxuries of life are indispensible to their happi¬ 
ness, and they are industrious in order to supply 
them. Another great advantage of Ten cultiva¬ 
tion for the Hill farmers is this; it would never 
fail to yield a crop, even in the driest seasons. 
Last spring I had an opportunity of seeing all 
the Government Plantations in tbs dry weather, 
and, when nearly every other crop had failed, 
the Tea seemed* uninjured. This is a fact of 
very great importance, and shows that, with 
proper management, there is scarcely a chance 
of failure even in the driest year. The poor in 
India are never likely to enjoy this healthy and 
refreshing beverage, until they can produce it 
themselves on their own lands, for the price will 
be higher than they can afford to pay. It is for 
t hese reasons I estimate so highly the importance 
of Tea cultivation amongst the Zemindars in 
the Himalayas. I am quite sure that, notwith¬ 
standing the prejudices which exist in their ntinds 
against it at present, if the influential Officers of 
Government as a body were to encourage its 
cultivation, these prejudices would rapidly dis¬ 
appear. And when they have passed away,— 
when small 1'ca Plantations are seen dotted oil 
every Ilill side as in China—when the natives 
are met on the roads in large numbers carrying 
the produce of their little farms to the market 
towns, or to the factories of foreigners for sale,— 
a boon will have been conferred upon them -of 
inestimable nature.— Fortune, 25 Ih October 1856, 
Report in No. 23, Selections from the Records 
of the Government of Judin. 

Tea plants : Are the Black and Green Teas 
from the same plant? —The plant in cultivation 
about Canton, from which the Canton teas 
are made, is known to botanists as the 
Thea bohea, while the more northern varie¬ 
ty, found in the green tea country, has been 
called Thea viridis. The first appears to have 
been so named upon the supposition that all the 
black teas of the Bohea mountains were obtained 
from this species, and the second was called 
viridis because it furnished the green teas of 
commerce. These names seem to have misled 
the public, and hence many persons, until a few 
years back, firmly believed that black tea could be 
made only from Thea bohea, and green tea^ 
only from Thea viridis. In my “ Wanderings* 
in China,’ published in 18+6,1 made some 
observation upon the plants, from^ which tea is 
made iu different parts of China, while I acknow- 
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ledged that the Qanton plant, known to botanists 
as Thea bokea, appeared distinct from the more 
northern one called Thea viridis, I' eudeavoured 
to show that both black aud green teas could be 
made from either, and that the difference in the 
appearance of these teas, in so far as colour was 
concerned, depended upon manipulation, and 
upon that only. In proof of this I remarked 
that the black tea plant found by me near Foo- 
chow-foo, at no great distance from the Bohea 
hills, appeared identical with the green tea plant 
of Che-kiang. 

It is now well known that the fine Moiling 
districts near the Poyang Lake, which are daily 
rising in importance on account of the superior 
character of their black teas, formerly produced 
nothing else but green teas. At Canton green 
and black teas are made from the Thea bohea 
at the pleasure of the manufacturer, and accord¬ 
ing to demand. 

Green tea .—When the leaves are brought in 
from the plantations they are spread out thinly 
on flat bamboo trays, in order to dry off any 
superfluous moisture. They remain for a very 
short time exposed in this manner, generally 
from one to two hours ; this however depends 
much upon the state of the weather. In the 
mean time the roasting-pans have been heated 
with a brisk wood fire. A portion of leaves 
are now thrown into each pan and rapidly mov¬ 
ed about and shaken up with both hands. They 
are immediately affected by the heat, begin 
to make a crackling noise, and become quite 
moist and flaccid, while at the same time they 
give out a considerable portion of vapour. They 
remain iu this state for four or five minutes, 
and are then drawn quickly out and plac¬ 
ed upon the rolling table. The rolling 
process now comneuces. Several men take 
their stations at the rolling table and 
divide the leaves amongst them. Each takes 
as many as he can press with his hands, and 
makes them up in the form of a ball. This is 
rolled upon the rattan worked table, and greatly 
compressed, the object being to get rid of a por¬ 
tion of the sap and moisture, and at the same 
time to twist the loaves. These balls of leaves 
are frequently shaken out and passed from hand 
to hand uutil they reached the head workman, 
who examines them carefully to see if they have 
taken the requisite twist. When he is satisfied 
of this the leaves are removed from the rolling 
table and shaken out upon flat trays, until the 
remaining portions have undergone the same 
process. In no case are they allowed to lie 
long iu this state, and sometimes they are 
taken at once to the roasting-pan. Haying 
been thrown again into the pan, a slow and 
steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the leaves 
are kept in rapid motion by the hands of 
the workmen. Sometimes they are thrown up¬ 
on the rattan table and rolled a second time. 


In about an hour or an hour and a half tho 
leaves are well dried and their colour has become 
fixed, that is, there is no longer any danger of 
their becoming black. They are of a dullish green 
colour, but become brighter afterwards. I am 
not now alluding to teas which are coloured 
artificially. The most particular part of the ope¬ 
ration has now been finished, and the ten may 
be put aside until a larger quantity has been 
made. The second part of the process consists 
in winnowing and passing the tea through sieves 
of different sizes, in order to get rid of the dust 
and other impurities, and to divide the tea into 
the different kinds known as twankay, hyson 
skin, hyson, young hyson, gunpowder &c. During 
this process it is retired, the coarse kinds once, 
aud the finer sorts three or four times. By this 
time the colour has come out more fully, and the 
leaves of the finer kinds are of a dull bluish green. 
It will be observed, then, with reference to green 
tea—1st, that the leaves are roasted almost im¬ 
mediately after they are gathered ; and 2nd, that 
they are dried off quickly after the rolling pro¬ 
cess.— Fortune's Tea Districts, pages 272, 277, 
and 278. 

j Black fee.—When the leaves are brought 
in from the plantations they are spread out upon 
large bamboo mats or trays, and are allowed to 
lie in this state for a considerable time. If they 
are brought in at night they lie until next 
morning. The leaves are next gathered up 
by the workmen with both hands, thrown into 
the air and allowed to separate and fall down 
again. Thev are tossed about in this innnner, 
and slightly bent or patted with the hands, for 
a considerable space of time. At length, when 
they become soil and flaccid, they are thrown in 
heaps and allowed to lie iu this state for about 
an hour or perhaps a little longer. When 
examined at the end of this time, they appear to 
have undergone a slight change in colour, are 
soft and moist, and emit a fragrant smell.— For¬ 
tune, Tea Districts, page 278. The next part of 
the process is exactly the same ns in the 
manipulation of green tea. The leaves^ are 
thrown into an iron pan, where they are 
roasted for about five minutes and then rolled 
upon the rattan table. After being rolled, the 
leaves are shaken out, thinly, on sieves, and 
exposed to the air out of doors. A framework 
for this purpose, made of bamboo, is generally 
seen in front of all the cottages amongst the 
tea-hills. The leaves arc allowed to remain in 
this condition for about three hours: during 
this time the workmen are employed in go¬ 
ing over the sieves in rotation, turning the 
leaves and separating them from each other. 
A fine dry day, when the sun is not too bright, 
seems to be preferred for this part of the opera¬ 
tion. The leaves, having now lost a large por¬ 
tion of their moisture, and having become 
reduced considerably in size, are removed into 
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the factory. They arc put a second time into 
the roasting pan for three or four minutes, and 
token out and rolled as before,— Fortune, page 
279. The charcoal fires are now got ready. 
A tubular basket* narrow at the middle and 
wide at both ends, is placed over the fire. 
A sieve is dropped into this tube and covered 
with leaves, winch are shaken on it to about an 
inch iu thickness. After five or six minutes, dur¬ 
ing which time they are carefully watched, they 
are removed from the fire and rolled a third 
time. As ih& balls of leaves come from the 
hand of the roller they are placed in a heap until 
the whole have been rolled. They are again 
shaken on the sieves as before and set over the 
fire for a little while longer. Sometimes the last 
operation, namely, heating and rolling, is repeat¬ 
ed a fourth time : the leaves have now assumed 
their dark colour. When the whole has been 
goue over in this manner, it is then placed thick¬ 
ly in the baskets, which are again set over the 
charcoal fire. The workman now makes a hole 
with his hand through the centre of the leaves, 
in order to allow vent to any smoke or vapour 
which may rise from the charcoal, as well as to 
let the heat up, and then covers the whole over 
with a flat basket. Previous to this the heat has 
been greatly reduced by the fires being covered 
up. The tea now remains over the slow char¬ 
coal fire until it is perfectly dry ; it is, however, 
carefully watched by the manufacturer, who 
every now and then stirs it up with his hands, so 
that the whole may be equally heated. The 
black colour is now fairly brought out, but 
afterwards improves in appearance: the after 
processes, such as sifting, picking, and retir¬ 
ing, are carried on at the convenience of the 
workmen. If the reader is desirous of obtaining 
more information upon this subject, he should 
consult Mr. Balls’ ‘ Cultivation and Manufacture 
of Ten.’ It will be remarked, therefore, with 
referenced): the leaves which are to be converted 
into black tea,—1st, that they are allowed to 
He for some time spread out in the factory after 
beingsgatliered and before they are roasted ; 2d, 
that they are tossed about until they become 
soft and flaccid, and then left in heaps, and 
that this also is clpne before they are roasted ; 
3d, that after being. roasted for a few minutes 
and rolled, they are exposed for some hours to 
the air in a soft and moist state; and 4th, that 
they are at last dried slowly over charcoal fires. 
The differences in the manufacture of black and 
green teas are therefore most marked, and I think 
fully account for the difference in colour, as 
well as for the effect produced on some constitu¬ 
tions by green tea, such as> nervous irritability, 
sleeplessness, &c. This is shown in some obser¬ 
vations made by Mr. Warrington, of Apotheca¬ 
ries Hall, in his paper which I have already 
quoted.— Fortune , Tea Dietrich, page 281. 

Raw tea learn .— That is, just as they had been 
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plucked from the bushes, and unmanufactured, 
were also found by Fortune exposed for sale in 
the market. They were sold at from three far¬ 
things to five farthings a pound; and as it takes 
about four pounds of raw leaves to make one 
jK>und of tea, it follows that the price paid, 
was at the rate of threepence to fivepence a 
pouud, but to this must be added the ex¬ 
pence of manipulation. In this manner the 
inhabitants of large towns in Chinn, who have 
no tea-farms of their own, can buy the raw leaves 
| i» the market and manufacture the beverage for 
| themselves and iu their own way.— A llee. among 
, the Chi. p. 45. 

I Tea, Coper. —On entering one of the hongs 
1 or factories, says Fortune, the first tiling to which 
we directed our attention was the lea which was 
to be made into “ caper.” 1 have already etnt- 
i ed, he continues, that this description of ten is 
produced near a place called Tai-shan, iu the 
j Canton province, a few miles inland from the 
i city. Here, it undergoes only the first process 
of manipulation; that is, it is fired, rolled, 

| and dried, and the colour fixed but nothing fur- 
| ther is done to it. It is then packed up ill 
i mat-bags or baskets and sent down to Cauton to 
I be made up iu the approved manner, and scented 
for exportation. On examining this tea, it 
lias a very rough appearance, and in the 
state in which it was, seemed unsuited for the 
foreign markets. The workmen were busily 
engaged in remaking it during the time of 
our visit, and they went to work in the 
following manner: A convenient quantity, about 
twenty or thirty pounds, was thrown into 
the. drying-pan, which had been heated for the 
operation. Here it was sprinkled with a basin¬ 
ful of water, and rapidly turned over with the 
hands of the workman. * The dry leaves imme¬ 
diately imbibed the moisture and became soft and 
pliable. This softening process prevented them 
from breaking down into dust, and fitted them 
also to take any form which was considered 
desirable by the manipulator. The water used 
on this occasion stood in a large basin adjoining 
the drying-pans and had a yellow dirty appear¬ 
ance which Fortune was rather at a loss to ac¬ 
count for. At first sight I thought it was mixed 
with some ingredient which was intended to give a 
peculiar tint or colour to the tea, but on inquiry it 
turned out that my conjecture was wrong. Our 
guide, on being appealed to for information on 
the subject, coolly informed us .that '* there was 
nothing in the water, it was quite clean, but 
that the workmen were in the habit of washing 
their hands in it!” As soon as the leaves had 
become softened by the moisture and heat in the 
pan, they were taken out and put mto a strong 
canvas bag, and twisted firmly into a round 
form, resembling a football. This bag was then 
thrown down on the floor, which had, been 
covered with a mat, and a man jumped upon it 
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with both feet, supporting himself at the same 
time by laying hold of a bamboo pole, which had 
beeir erected in a horizontal position for t lie pur¬ 
pose. The heel, sole, and toes of his feet were 
now kept in perpetual motion, in turning and 
twisting the ball while the weight of his body 
compressed it gradually into a smaller size. As 
the bulk of the ball is thus reduced by pressure,, 
the canvass slackens, and it is necessary for the 
workman from time to time to jump off it and 
tighten its mouth by giving it an extra twist 
with his hands. The balls by this process of 
rolling and twisting, become at last very hard 
and solid, and are then thrown on one side, and 
allowed to be in this state for several hours : if 
this work has been done in the evening, they 
remain all night. By this system of pressing, 
twisting, and rolling, the greater portion of the 
moist leaves take a circular form, which goes on 
to perfection during the subsequent drying which 
the leaves have, of course, to undergo, and ends 
in the production of the round shot-like ap¬ 
pearance by which this kind of tea is known. 
It is a most curious sight to a stranger who sees 
the mode of making this tea for the first time. 
A whole row of these men, nearly naked when 
the weather is warm, each with n large ball 
under his feet, which he is twisting and rolling 
with all his might, is so unexpected a sight in 
tea-making. The clever sketch in his Frontispiece 
by bis friend Mr.Scnrth gives a good idea of this 
curious process. The best kind of caper takes 
the round form naturally during the manufacture 
of souchong or congou, but as I have already 
mentioned only a very small quantity, about five 
per cent, could be procured in this way. By 
l’*»r the greatest portion of the caper exported is 
manufactured in the maimer I have just de¬ 
scribed. But as I am letting out all the secrets 
of tea manufacture 1 may just ns well notice 
another mode of making caper which is scarcely 
as legitimate as the former. In one corner of 
the factory we observed a quantity of tea ex¬ 
ceedingly coarse in quality, in fact the refuse of 
that which we had been examining. All tbenrt 
of the manipulator, in so far as heating and 
pressing and rolling in the usual way, was not 
equal to make a good-looking “ caper” out of this. 
The leaves were too old, too large and coarse in 
their present state. But although there might be 
some difficulty even to a .Chinese in making 
small leaves into large ones, there was pone 
whatever in making large leaves small and {ft&r 
mode of doing this was as follows. These 
leaves were first of all heated and moistened .as* 
the others had been, in order to make them soft 
and pliable. They were then thrown into square 
boxes and chopped up for some time until the 
size of the leaves was reduced. When this was 
accomplished to the satisfaction of the operator 
they were then made into nice-looking round 
“ caper” suitable for the market. The origin of 
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the name this ten bears is no doubt from its 
resemblance in form to the flower buds of the 
caper-bush of the south of Europe, and yet it is 
rather a curious coincidence that the greater 
part of caper ten finds its market in the Cape of 
Good Hope. Our Chinese guide informed ns, 
with a peculiar grin’ on his countenance, that 
when there is a large demand fbr green teas, 
cnjier is converted into imperial anil gunpowder 
by dyeing it with prussian blue and gy]>sum. 
The “ orange pekoa ” of commerce which is pro¬ 
duced in the same district as the caper, is some¬ 
what like congou in make but the leaf is niiirli 
more wirv and twisted, and is of a lighter com¬ 
plexion. The infusion produced by this tea has 
n yellow or orange tint, and lienee the name of 
orange pekoe which it hears. Like hyson pekoe 
amongst green teas, this is made from the young 
leaves soon after they unfold themselves in 
spring, and hence many of the leaves are covered 
with white haiis which are formed at this season 
of the year. These hairy leaves are called 
pekoe cuds by the trade. A large quantity of 
this tea is gathered and dried by itself, while 
another portion is taken out of that of which the 
“ caper” is ultimately made .”—A Res. among 
the Chi page '212. 

Black Tea .—During the days of the East 
India Company’s Charter all the best, black teas 
were produced in the province of Fokien. The 
towns of Tsin-tsiin and Tsong-gaii in the vici¬ 
nity of the far-famed Woo-e hills were then the 
chief marls for the best bltock teas exported by 
the Company. At that period the districts about 
Ning-chow, in the Kiangse province, were known 
only for their green teas. Now however, anil 
for many years past, although the Fokien black 
teas are, and have been, largely exported, those 
produced in the Ning-ehou districts have risen 
in the public estimation, and I believe, generally 
fetch very high prices in the English market. It* 
there beany one now who still clings to the old 
idea that, green teas ran be made only from the 
plant called The a viridis, and black ones only from 
Then hohea , be will find a difficulty in giving 
credit to the account I have to give of the man¬ 
ner in which the Ning chou districts have chang¬ 
ed their green tens into black. But, however 
difficult it may be to get rid of early prejudices, 
fi.cts are stubborn things and the truth of what 
[have to stale may be full^relied upon. Many 
years ago a spirited Chinese merchant who, no 
doubt saw well enough, that black and green 
iteas could be made easily enough from the same 
fplant, had a crop of black teas made in the Ning- 
chow district and brought to Cantou for sale. 
This tea was highly approved of by the foreign 
merchants at that port, and was bought, I be¬ 
lieve, by the great house of Messrs. Dent and 
Company and sent to England. When it got 
home it found a ready sale in the market and 
at once established itself as a black tea of the 
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first, class. Year by year after this the demand 
for this tea steadily iucrensed and was as regu¬ 
larly supplied by the Chinese. At the present 
time the Ning-cliow districts produced black teas 
only, while in former days they produced oiily 
green. If proof were wanting, this would appear 
suffidentto show that black or green teas can lie 
made from any variety of the tea plant, and 
that (lie change of colour in the manufactured 
article depends entirely upon the mode of mani¬ 
pulation.— A Ret. among the Chinese, page 393. 

Brick tea of Thibet. — A. sample of this curious 
product was shown by the East India Company 
in i851. It is formed of then-fuse tea-leaves 
and sweepings of the granaries, damped and 
ressed into a mould, generally with a little 
ullock’s blood. The finer sorts are friable 
masses, and are packed in papers ; the coarser 
sewn up iu sheep’s skin. In this form it is an 
article of commerce throughout Central and 
Northern Asia and the Himalayan provinces; 
and is consumed by Mongols, Tartars, and 
Tibetans, churned with milk, salt, butter, and 
boiling water, more ns a soup than as tea proper. 
Certain quantities are forced upon the acceptance 
of the Western tributaries of the Chinese Empire 
in payment for the support of troops, 8cc.; and 
is hence, from its convenient size and form, 
brought into circulation ns a coin, over an arcn 
greater than that of Europe.— l)r. Hooker, in 
Jury Reports. ( SimmonJ $). 

Tea, the varieties manufactured. —In order 
to give the reader some idea of the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of teas manufactured for the 
European and American markets, I cannot do 
better than quote some excellent remarks on 
this subject by Sir John Francis l)avis, in his 
work, “ The Chinese.” “ As tea has always held 
so principal a place iu our intercourse with 
China, it requires some particular consideration 
ns nu article of commerce. We have seen be¬ 
fore, that the fineness and dearness of tea arc 
determined by the tenderness and smallness of 
the leaf when picked. The various descriptions 
of the Black diminish in quality and value ns 
they are gathered later in the season, until tiey 
reach the lowest kind, called by us Bohea, aid 
by the Chinese (Ta-clia), ‘ large tea’ on account 
of the maturity and size of the leaves. The 
early leaf buds in Spring, being covered with a 
white silky down, are gathered to make Wkoe, 
which is n corruption of the Canton name 
Fak-ho * white down.’ A few days’ longer growth 
produce what is here styled * black leaved 
pekoe.’ The more fleshy and matured leaves 
constitute Souchong ; as they grow larger juul 
coarser they form Congou ; and the last and 
latest picking is Bqlien. Tea-farmers, who are 
small proprietors or cultivators, give the tea a 
rough preparation, and titen take it to the con¬ 
tractors, whose business it is to adapt its farther 
preparatiou to the existing nature of the demand. 
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The different kinds of tea may be considered 
in the ascending scale of their value. 

1. Bohea, which in England is the name of 
a quality, has been already stated to be, in 
China, the name of a disirict where various kinds 
of black ten are produced. The coarse leaf brought 
under that name to Great Britain is distinguished 
by containing a larger proportion of the woody 
fibre than other teas; its infusion is of a darker 
colour, and as it has been more subjected to the 
action of fire, it keeps a longer time without be¬ 
coming musty than the finer sorts. Two kinds 
of Bohea are brought from China: the lowest of 
these is manufactured on the spot, and therefore 
called “ Canton Bohea,” being a mixture of re¬ 
fuse Congou with a coarse tea called Woping, 
the growth of the province. The better kind of 
Bohea comes from the District of that name in 
Fokein, and, having been of late esteemed equal¬ 
ly with the lower Congou teas, has been 
pack'd iu the same square chest, while the 
old llohea package is of an oblong shape. 

2. Congou, the next higher kind, is named 
from a corruption of the Chinese Koong foo, 

‘ labour or assiduity.’ It. formed for many years 
the bulk of the East India Company’s cargoes ; 
but the quality gradually fell off, in consequence 
of the partial abandonment of the old system of an¬ 
nual contracts, bv which the Chinese Merchants 
were assured of a remunerating price for the 
better sorts. The consumption of Bohea in Great 
Britain, has of late years increased, to the diini- 
nition of Congou, and the standard of the latter 
has been considerably lowered. A particular 
variety, called cainpoi, is so called from a cor¬ 
ruption of the general name Kiew-peoy, ‘ Selec¬ 
tion-choice’; but it has ceased to be prized in 
Great Britain, from the absence of strength, a 
characteristic which is stated to be generally es¬ 
teemed bevond delicacy of flavour. 

% • 

3. Souchong (Scaou-choong, ‘ small, or scarce 
sort’) is the finest of the stronger black teas, 
with a leaf that is generally entire and curly, 
but more young than in coarser kinds. What 
is called ‘ Padre Souchong’ is packed in separate 
paper bundles, of about half a pound each, and 
is so fine as to be used almost exclusively for 
presents. The probability is that its use in that 
wav by the Catholic missionaries first gave rise to 
to the name. The finest kinds of Souchong 
are sometimes scented with the flowers of the 
Chlorantlius inconspicuus, and Gardenia florida; 
^ntUHthey cannot be obtained, even among the 
Chinese except at high prices. A highly crisped 
arid curled leaf called Sonchi, has lately grown 
into disrepute and been much disused, in conse¬ 
quence of being often found to contain a fer¬ 
ruginous dust, which was probably not intended 
as a fraud, but arose from the nature of the 
ground, where the tea had been carelessly and 
dirtily packed. 
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4. Pekoe being composed mainly of the presents a dense mass of foliage on an infinite 
young spring-buds, the gathering of these number of small twigs, a result of the practice 
must, of course, be injurious in some degree of cutting it down.' Ip Assam where it has bem 
to tlie future produce of the shrub, aud this found wild, it readies the height of thirty feet, 
description of tea is accordingly both dear The leaf is a dark green color, of an oblong oval 
and small in quantity. With a view to preserv- shape, and the flowers are white, inodorous, and 
ing fineness of flavour, the application of heat single; the seeds arc like hazel-nuts iu size and 
is very limited in drying the leaves, and hence colour, three of them being inclosed in a .hard 
it is, that Pekoe is more liable to injury from husk, and so oily as to corrupt soon after ripen- 
keepiug than any other sort of tea. There is a ing; this oil is rather acrid aud bitter, but is 
species of Pekoe made in the Green tea country useful for various purposes.— Miliums, Vol. I, 
from* the young bmls in like manner with the page 127- 

black' kind ; but it is so little fired that the The Chinese names given to the various sorts 
least damp spoils it; and for this reason, as of tea the produce of these varieties, are derived 
well as on account of its scarcity and high price, for the most part from their appearance or 
the llyson-pekoe, ns some call it, has never been place of growth ; the names of many of the 
brought to England. The mandarins send it in best kinds are not commonly known abroad, 
very small canisters to eacli other, or to their j lioliea is the name of the Wu-i hills (or Bui 
friends, as presents, under the name of Eoong- as the people on the spot call them), where 
tsing, which is probably the name of the district the tea is grown, and not a term fora parti- 
wlirre the tea is made. Green teas may gener- cular sort among the Chinese, though it is appli- 
nlly be divided into five denominations, which ed to a very poor kind of black tea at Canton ; 
are 1. Twankav ; 2. Hyson-skin ; 3. Hyson ; 4. Sunglo is likewise a general term for the green 
Gunpowder; 5. young Hyson. Twankay tea teas produced on the hills in Kiangsu. The 
has always formed the bulk of the green teas names of the principal varieties of black tea are 
imported into England being used by the re- i ns follows : Pecco, “ white hairs,” so called 
tnilers to mix with the finer kinds. The leaf from the whitish down on the young leaves, is 
is older and not so much twisted and rolled as one of the choicest kinds and has a peculiar taste; 
in the dearer descriptions: there is altogether Orange Pecco, called shany hieing, or “most fra- 
less care and trouble bestowed on its prepara- grant,” differs from it slightly ; Hungmney, “ red 
lion. It is, in fact, the Bohca of green teas; plum blossoms,” has a slightly reddish tinge; 
and the quantity of it brought to England the term* prince's eyebrows, carnation hair, lotus 
has fully equalled three fourths of the whole kernel, sparrow's tongue, Jir-leaf pattern , dra- 
importation of green. Hyson skin is so named gon's pellet, and dragon’s whiskers, arc all trans- 
from the original Chinese term, in which connec- Intions of the native names of different kinds of 
tion the skin means the refuse or inferior portion Souchong or Pecco. Souchong, or sian chung, 
of anything ; in allusion, perhaps, to the hide of means little plant orsoit, as Ponchong, or folded 
an animal or the rind of fruit. In preparing the sort, refers to the mode of packing it; Campoi is 
fine tea called Hyson all those leaves that tire of corrupted from kan peL carefully fired ; Chn- 
a coarser yellow and less twisted or rolled ap- i lan is the tea scenteo^^ith the chulan flower, 
pcnrancc are set a part and sold as the refuse or and applied to some lunostbf scented green tea. 
skin tea tit a much inferior price. The whole The names of greeri*MHflnte less numerous: 
quantity, therefore, depends on, and bears a pro- Ghciipowdei^or ma chii^ PPdiemp pcail, derives 
portion to, the whole quantity of Hyson inanufac- its naineMRn the form into which the leaves 
tured, but seldom exceeds two or three thousand are rolhtrfjp chu, or “ great pearl,” and chu 
chests in all. The word Hyson is corrupted tan, or “ pearl flower,” denote two kinds of 
from theChincse name which signifies flourishing Imperial ; Ilyson, or yu tsien, i. e. before the 
spring, this fine sort of tea being of course rains, originally denoted the tenderest leaves 
gathered in the early part of the season.— For - of the plant, and is now applied to the 
tune's Wandering, pages 3i9, 220, 221 and 222. young llyson ; ns also another name, meipien, <ve 

Mr. Williams writ ing on the same subject says, “plum petals;” while hi chun, “flourishing 
Tts botanical affinities ally it to the Camel- spring,” describes llyson; Twankay is the name 
lia, and both have the same name among the of a stream in Chehidaug, where this‘sort is . 
Chinese; botanists call it Then, and it is stilljn produced ; and Hyson skin or pi chu, i. e. skin 
matter of dispute whether the different sorts are tea, is the poorest kind, the siftings of the other 
distinct species or mere varieties. Mr. Fortune varieties ; (lolling, “ black dragon,” is a kiud of 
found them growing together, and Loureiro, a black tea with green flavor. Aukoi teas are pro¬ 
medical missionary in China, regards all the va- duced in the district of Nganki, not far from 
rieties as nscribable, to these causes, though De Tsitienchan fit, possessing a peculiar taste, sup- 
Candolle divides them into three species. Then posed to be owing to the ferruginous nature of 
hohea, Thea viridis, and Thea cocldnsinensis. The the soil. De Guigncs speaks of the Pu-’rlt tea, 
plant is from three to ix feet high, and usually from the place in Kiangsu where it grows, and 
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%hy*U w cured from wild plants f.*uml there, the 
infusion is unpleasant, and used for medical pur* 
poses.The Mongols and others in the west of China 
prepare tea by pressing it when fresh iftto cakes 
like bricks, imd thoroughly Allying it in that 
shape to carry in their wanderings.— W'llllqms 
Middle. Kingdom, Voil. 1T, page 133 i. Thejjbpr- 
er natives substitute the h aves of aspecieti of 
Rliamnus or Fallopia, which tlw^' ttry; Camellia 
leaves are perhaps mixed witli' it, lint probably 
to no great extent. The refuse of packing hous¬ 
es is sold to the poor at a low rate.— TKil/iams’ 
Middle Kingdom , Vol. If, page'' 136. 

Manufacture .—The questions have been often 
discussed whether black or green teas are made 
from the same plant, and whether they can he 
made from each other. Chinese account as¬ 
cribes the difference in the color of black 
and green tea wholly to the mode of pre¬ 
paration ; green tea is cured more rapidly 
over the fire than the black, and not dried 
in baskets afterwards; but throwing the leaf 
into red hot pnns, and subsequently exposing it 
to the sun and drying it over a covered lire makes 
it black. Green tea can therefore be changed 
into black, blit the contrary cannot he done, he- 
eausc the leaf is already black. Green tea is 
made by simply drying the leaves, “young ones 
over a gentle bent and old ones over a hot lire, 
for about half an hour, or while two incense-sticks 
can burn out.” By this mode more of tlie essen¬ 
tial oil remains in the leaf, and is one reason, 
perhaps, why a greater propoit ion of green tea 
spoils or becomes musty during the long land 
journey to Canton. The tea cured for home 
consumption is not as carefully or thorough¬ 
ly fired ns that intended for exportation, and 
consequently probably retains more of its pecu¬ 
liar properties.— Jf.’illiams' Middle Kingdom, 
Vol. If, page 133^'. . 

Testing of Tea^I^iJ.h kinds are repeatedly 
tested during iliq||gj^ lions stages of maim- 
faeturc by pouring’ boiling W-n ti^ on a few 
leaves, to observe the color, J^pmii, taste, 
strength, and other properties bl the infusion. 
As many ns fifteen drawings can lie made from 
the best leaves before the infusion runs off limpid. 
In the usual manner of Chinese writings ten 
things are specifically mentioned by the native 
author to be observed in selecting green ten; 
such as, that the leaf must lie green, firmly 
rolled, and fleshy; there must he no petioles ad¬ 
hering, no dirty or broken leaves of twigs ; and 
the infusion should Ire greenish, aromatic, and 
oily. In selecting all kinds of tea, the color, 
clearness, taste, and strength of the infusion are 
the principal criteria ; the weight of the parcels, 
taste and color of the dry loaf, and its smell when 
strongly breathed upon, are also noticed. Some 
Aukoi teas nre tried by a lodes tone to detect the 
presence of minute particles of iron.— indiums’ 
Middle Kingdom. 
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Soil suitable for its Gultioation .-The soil mos 1 
favourable for the growth of tea is a rich Saudi 
eart h, with a large proportion-of vegetable mouh 
in it, and situations on the sides of hills, when 
there is a good exposure and supply of water, pro 
iluce the best flavoured leaves. Tlie patches ahovi 
the rice grounds are favorite situations, but tin 
plant is seldom cultivated on the plains oi 
lowlands. A loamy subsoil, with a sandy loose 
covering, produces a good crop of leaves and 
in the plantations visited in the Aukoi hills in 
Fuhkien, much of it is colored wiih iron. Tin 
greater part of the ten exported is grown in tlie 
provinces of Eiihkein, Cliehkiang, and Kinngsu, 
but. all the eighteen produce it, except in the 
northern regions lying along the base of the ta¬ 
ble-hind in Chihli ami Shansi, though the east¬ 
ern parts, between the parallels of 25° and 85° 
north, afford it in the greatest perfection and 
abundance. With the increased demand its 
cultivation has extended, and perhaps that, ot 
cotton has diminished in a corresponding degree, 
the southern hills of Fuhkcin, the western parts 
of Kwangtung, and districis in Kwangsi, al¬ 
so afford it for foreign markets. Russia is sup¬ 
plied from Szelmen and the adjoining re¬ 
gion, while Birmah gets a part from Ytiu- 
ii.iii — Jl'ilHams’ Middle Kingdom, Vol. 1, page 
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Cultivation .—Tea is usually raised by indivi¬ 
duals, who cultivate a few dozen or scores of shrubs 
upon their own lands, and either cure the leaves 
themselves, or sell them to their neighliours, after 
assorting them according to their quality. There 
are very few large plantations under the care of 
rich landlords, but each little farmer raises tea 
as he does cotton, silk, or rice upon bis own 
premises. The seeds are thickly planted in nur¬ 
sery beds, because many of them fail from their 
oily nature, and when the nurslings nre n foot 
or more high they nre transplanted into rows 
about four feet apart; .sometimes they nre put in 
the spot designed for them, and if more than one 
seed in a hole succeeds, it is removed. No pre¬ 
paration of the ground is necessary, nor is much 
care taken to keep the shrubs in a healihy state; 
those near Canton are usually covered with 
lichens, and when thus neglected worms attack 
tlie wood. The leaves are picked from the plant 
when three years old, hut it does not attain full 
size*before six or seven, and thrives according 
to circumstances and care from fifteeg to twenty 
years, being in fact gradually killed by constant¬ 
ly depriving it of its foliage. Fi nning the twig 
to increase the ouantitv of leaves" develops the. 
branches laterally, so that large, healthy shrubs 
resemble a collection of plants rather than a 
single bush. The interspaces are frequently 
sown with vegetables, and the practice is to 
spread them as much as possible in order to 
prevent their being shaded. In the Bohea hills, 
where the best tea is produced, there is, accord- 
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tag to the Chinese, considerable differance io the 
quality of the leaves from gardes 'not very far 
apart, aad connoisseurs are as particular to in¬ 
quire the name of the. place whence their tea 
comes as westemwine drinkers are to learn the 
names of the vineyards producing the best brands. 
The produce of old .and celebrated nurseries is 
carefully collected and eared by itself, and one. 
native authority states that the prices of these 
particular lots vary from $15 to $100 per 
pouud.— Williams' Middle Kingdom, Vol. 11,page 
120. The annual produce of a single plant of 
large size is said to be from 16 or 18 to 2* 
ounces]; but an English visitor to the Ankoi hills 
ascertained that the common average yield was 
not far from six ounces, and that a thousand 
square yards contained between 300 and 400 
plants. Three crops of leaves are gathered dur¬ 
ing the season. The first picking is about the 
middle of April, or whenever the tender leaf buds 
begin to open, and while the leaves are still 
covered with a whitish down; these, though 
not very numerous, produce the finest tea, and 
the notion that some of the delicate sorts of tea 
are made from the flowers has originated from 
the whitish appearance this down imparts to 
them; for no tea can be made from the thin, 
scentless petals of the tea blossom. The secoud 
gathering is about the first of May, when the 
shrubs are covered with full-sized leaves. Chinese 
writers say that the weather has great influence 
upon the condition of the leaves, aud that an 
excess or want of rain mildews or withers them, 
so as materially to affect the quality and quanti¬ 
ty of the crop. When the proper time has 
arrived, a large number of hands should be em¬ 
ployed to gather the leaves rapidly, and at this 
period the whole population, men, women, and 
children, find employment. Each person 
can on an average pick J3lbs. of leaves in 
a day, for which the wages are about six 
cents. The third crop is collected about the 
middle of July, and there is also a fourth glean¬ 
ing in August, called tsiulu, i. e. autumn dew, 
from the name of the season in which it takes 
place; the three previous ones called first, second, 
aud third springs. The two last crops afford 
only inferior kinds, seldom exported. 

Cultivation in China. —The tea-shrub is cul¬ 
tivated every where and often in the most inac¬ 
cessible situations ; such as on the summits aud 
ledges ofprecipitous rocks. Mr. Ball stalest hat 
chains ariilsaid to he used in collecting the leaves 
of the shrubs growing in such places; and the 
greatest quantity is grown on level spots on t$e | 
hill-sides, which have become enriched, to a cer- ; 
tain extent, by the vegetable matter -and other 
deposits which have been washed down by the 
rainsfrom a higher elevation. Very little tea 
appeared to be cultivated on the more barren 
spots amerngst the bills.— Fortune, Tea Districts, 
page 237. 
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Soil— The## ofm^a-lands about Woom- 
shan seerae&tojfury wSptobly.' The most co-e- 
raou kind was * L;vvv^wyeUow adhesive clay. 
Thk clay* wbtnii^^^^examinedi is found to 
contain a considn^^ nortipn of Vegetable matter 
mixed* with parties ot the iftoks ifobve enumerat¬ 
ed. Jn the gardens cm iUiq plains at the foot-of the 
hills the soil is of a darker colour, find coiitains 
a greater portion of vegetable matter, but 
generally it is either brownish yellow, or reddish 
yellow. As a general rule the Chinese always 
prefer land which is moderately rich, provided 
other circumstances are favourable. By far 
the greatest portion of the tea in this part of the 
country is cultivated on the sloping sides of the 
hills. I observed a considerable quantity also 
in gardens on the level land in a more luxuriant 
state even than that on the hill-sides ; but these 
gardens were always a considerable height above 
the level of the river, and were consequently 
well drained.— Fortune, Tea Districts, page 255. 

Cultivation and management qf plantations .— 
In the black-tea districts as in the green, 
large quantities of young plants are yearly 
raised from seeds. These seeds are gathered in 
the month of Ootober, and kept mixed up with 
sand and earth during the winter months. In 
this manner they are kept fresh until spring, 
when they are sown thickly in some corner of 
the farm, from which they are afterwards trans¬ 
planted. When about a year old they are from 
nine inches to a foot in height, and ready for 
transplanting. They are planted in rows about 
four feet apart. Five or six plants are put to¬ 
gether in each hole, and these little patches are 
generally about three or four feet from each 
other in the rows. Sometimes, however, when 
the soil is poor, as in many parts of Woo-e-shan, 
they are planted very close in the rows, and have 
a hedge-like appearance when they are full 
grown.— Fortune's Tea Districts, page 258. The 
young plantations are always made in spring, 
and are well watered by the rains which fall 
at the change of the monsoon in April and 
May. The damp, moist weather at this season 
enables the young plants to establish them¬ 
selves in their new quarters, where they require 
little labour afterwards, except in keeping the 
ground free from .weeds A plantation of tea, 
when somi at .a distance, looks like a little 
shrubbegMj^tsvergreens. As the traveller treads 
his waywBilgst the rocky sceuery of Woo- 
e-shan, he .» continually coming upon these 
plantations, which are dotted upon the sides to* 
all the hills. The leaves are of a rich dark green, 
and afford a pleasing contrast to the strange and 
often barren scenery which is every where around. 
The natives are perfectly aware thattfee practice 
of.plucking the leaves is very prejudieihl to the 
health of the tea-shrubs, and aLways take care to 
baveplants ina strong (tod vigorous condition be¬ 
fore they/commence gathering. The young plants- 
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tionsare generallyallowed to grow unmolested deteriorated in others. For this reason seeds and 
for tirio or three jwi or flintil tUey,«^^9i^|^|lute,ought always to he procured from these 
established and are producing strong districts for transmission to other parts ofthe 

'tem shoots,:, it would be considered jrorldssrhernUjadottcslrie^ 

lUBqagement to begin-to pluck , the leaveev; until Tea 

this is the case. ’ Even when 4lie s ;plnntetiops -J. Oultivatiou.at Htcuy-ckoK *—Iq tlm green-tea 
were in full bearing l observed tl^ ||»eu»Stiye8 district of Hvuy*choir* snd vl' feelieye m all 
never took mnny |«»W fifW»other parts where ,the shrub is cultivated,,it 
and sometimes passed them altogether ..jn^jc-rder is multiplied by seeds. The seeds 'fee, ripe in 
that their growth might uot be ehieked.r-r-2Va Die- the month of October. When gathered they 
tricU,page25Hii .... are generally put into a basket, and mixed np 

The Tea plant.r-l must ; now make some with sand ami earth in a damp state,and in 
'observations upon the tea-plant itself. It has this condition they, are kept until-the spring, 
already been, .remarked that two tea-plants, If this plan is not pursued only a small portion 
considered .to be distinct .varieties, are met of them will germinate. Like the seeds of the 
within China, both of which have been im- oak and chesnut, they are destroyed .when ex¬ 
ported into Europe. One, the Canton vnrie- posed to sudden changes in temperature and 
ty, is ; called Thea bohea ; the other, the nor- moisture- In the month of March the seeds are 
them variety, is called Thea viridis. The for- taken out of the basket and placed in the ground, 
iner produces the inferior green and black teas They are generally sown thickly, in rows or 
which are made about Canton, and from the lat- in beds, in a nursery, or in some spare oorner of 
ter are made *11 the tine green teas in the great the tea-farm, and sometimes the vacanciesin the 
Hwuy-chow country and in the adjoining pro- existing plantations are made up by sowing five 
vinces. Until a few years back it was generally or six seeds in each vacant space. Page 91. 
supposed tltyat the fine black teas of the Bohea When the young plants are a year old theyjare 
hills were also made from the Canton variety, in a fit state for transplanting. This is always 
and hence its name. Such, however, is not the done at the change of the monsoon in spring, 
case. When I visited Foo-chow-foo for the when fine warm showers are of frequent occur- 
first time in 1845, I observed that the tea-plant rence. They are planted in rows about four feet 
in cultivation in that neighbourhood was very apart, and in groups of five or six plants in the 
different from the Canton variety, and apparently row. The distance between each group or patch 
identical with the Thea viridis of Chekiang. Foo- is generally about four feet. The first crop of 
chow-foo was not a very great distance from the leaves is taken from these plants in the third 
Bohea hills, and I had good reasons for believing year. When under cultivation they .rarely attain 
that the Bohea plant was the same as the Foo-chow a greater height than three or four feet.— Fortune, 
one; but still I had no positive proof. The tea- Tea Districts, page 91. When the winters are 
plant is multiplied by seed like our hawthorns, very severe the natives tie straw bands round the 
and it is perfectly impossible that the produce bushes to protect them from the frost, and to pre- 
can be identical in every respect with the parent, vent it and the snow from splitting them. . 
Instead therefore of having one or two varieties Tea Picking or Tea Harvest.— Mr,. Fortune 
of tea-plant in China, we have in fact many says, I made Ayukas temple my head-quarters 
kinds, altho&gh the difference between them may for several days after the events took place which 
be slight. Add to this, that the seeds of this I have related in the previous chapter. My time 
plant are raised year after yeav in different cli- was now fully occupied in visiting all the tea 
mates, and we shaU no longer wonder that in the farms in the neighbourhood, and in getting 
course of time the plants in one district appear information concerning the cultivation, and manu- 
slightly different from those of another, although facturc of tea. It was the harvest-time for the 
they may have been originally produced from the principal crop of the season, and the natives were 
same stock.-— Fortune, Tea Disirict, page 284, observed on every hill-side busily engaged in 
For these reasons I am of opiuipn thSt the plants gathering the leaves. These tea gathorers. were 
of Hwuy chow\and t ,Wbo-e are the sgme, species, generally seen in small groups consisting, pf from 
and that the slight. jljifferences observed are the re- eight to twelve persons,. One pld, man was 
suits of reproduction ^qd .difference of climate, usually at the head of each group,•Sphere being 
With regard to tbei Camfen|Np^ both in consti- women and children. Spelt had asapll stool form - 
tution 'originallysprung ed like $6 letter T, the 

from one and Qx* ■ top, <»• 

These chauges Jjwu'eyjjfc 3b jwt alter tbq.com- thelower sidesof 
mercial vidue of those plafmyfqund cultivated in pointed, it $ras easily forced unto wtneSgrqund in 
the great tea-countries,of^qklsn Hwuy-phow, prderto fpdejtitokieady,^^ put 

where the finest teas' the and carried to a different spot,«, WhflU these tea 

tea-shrub may have improyeil^ tbu/conrse of re- gatherers are hired they -are not paid hy ^the 
production in these districts, j^ngayliiw become day, but by the quantity of leaves they bring it 
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to tlicir employers. ' In making inquiries qn the 
point I found tiM^fwere paid tit therateoffour 
ondfivecash a eatty, «°d f&ff iwiW^biqfei. 

gather from thirty, to folly natty a 
other words, each was able to gather frdrtfftJVty 
to fifty three pounds of raw leaves per day, for 
Wfcinh was received from 6d. to 9d., or there* 
about*.; But it is !, <#tJy-'Very expert and well 
trained hands that cast make such a sum as this, 
children and "very old people make, of course, 
something considerably less. Wages of labourers 
in the tea districts of China range from 2d. to 
3d. per day with their food, which is almost 
always furnished by the farmers and which may 
cost about 3d. or 4d. more, making the whole 
day’s labour amount to fld.'or 7d. The food of 
this people is of the simplest kind—‘•namely, rice 
vegetables and a small portion of animal food,such 
as fish or pork .—A Ret. among the Chin.p. 41. 

Scenting of Tea .—Having taken a passing 
glance at all these objects on entering the 
building, I next, says Fortune, directed my 
attention to the scenting process, which had 
been the main object of my visit, and which I 
shall now endeavour to describe. In a corner 
of the building there lay a large heap of orange- 
flowers, which filled the air with the most deli¬ 
cious perfume. A man was engaged in sifting 
them to get out the stamens and other smaller 
portions of the flower. This process was neces¬ 
sary, in order that the flowers might he readily 
sifted out of the tea after the scenting had been 
accomplished. The orange-flowers being fully 
expanded, the large petals were easily separated 
from the stamens and smaller ones. In 100 
parts 70 per cent, were used and 30 thrown 
away. When the orange is used, its flowers 
must he fully expanded, in order to bring out 
the scent; but flowers of jasmine may he used 
in the bud, as they will expand and emit their 
fragrance, during the time they are mixed with 
the tea.' When the flowers had been sifted over 
in the manner described they were ready for U9e. 
In the mean lime the tea to be scented had been 
carefully manipulated, and appeared perfectly 
dried and finished. At this stage of the process 
it is worthy of observing that, while the tea 
was perfectly dry, the orauge-flowers were 
just as they had been gathered from the trees. 
Large quantities of the tea were now mixed 
up with the flowers, in the proportion of 401bs 
of flower! 4b 100 lbs. of tea. This dry tea and 
the undricaflcSWers were allowed to lie mixed to¬ 
gether for the tpace of twenty-four hottrs. At 
the end^ofthis time the flowers were sifted out 
of tlfetea. ahd by the repeated sifting and win- 
nowfog processes' which the tea had afterwards 
to imdergolhey were nearly all got rid of. Some¬ 
time* ones are left in - the tea’, add 

maybe detected'even after it arrives id Englnnd. 
A J sraAll portion of tea adheres to the moist 
fttrirers when they are sifted out, atidthisis 
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generally who pick it 

out with the foaw. * t$g<4i§grs, at this part of 
til ti^,lea'foave8; : with 

poirtibolf 

moisture which it tb expel* ^his 

was done by plaeing tite tea oirce more aveyslovr 
charcoabflreeifi>b«»«l iforise p^bpwecl'for 1 the 
purpose of d rying. The scent commnnicatedby the 
flowers is very light for 'Spine time, but,'life the 
fragrance peculiar to the tea leaf itself, Hornes out 
after being packed for a week or two. 'Sometimes 
this scenting process is repented tvhen the odour 
is not considered sufficiently strong, anti the head 
man in the factory informed me he sometimes 
scented twice with orange-flowers and once with 
the “ Mo-le” (Jasminuin sambac). The flowers 
of various plants are used in seenting by the Chi¬ 
nese, some of which are considered better than 
others, and some can be had at seasons when 
others are not procurable. I considered it of 
some importance to the elucidation of this sub¬ 
ject to find out not only the Chinese names of 
these various plants, hut also, by examining the 
plants themselves, to he able to give each the 
name by which it is known to scientific men in all 
parts of the world. The following list was pre¬ 
pared with great care, and may he fully relied 
upon. The numbers prefixed express the rela¬ 
tive value of each kind in the,eyes of the Chinese 
and the asterisks point out those which are 
mostly used for scenting tea9 for the foreign 
markets in the order in which they are valued. 
Thus the “ Mo-le” ami the “ Sieu-hing” are 
considered the best and so on :— 

1 Rose scenled (Tsiug moi-qui-lnva). 

1 or 2 plum double (Moi-hwa) 

2 *Jasiuinum sambac (Mo-le-hwa) 

2 or 3 *Jasminum paniculatum, (Sien-hing- 
hwa), 

4 *Aglaia odorata, (Lan-hwn-or vu-chu- 

lan). 

5 Olea fragrnns (Kwei-hwa). 

fi *Orange (Chang-hwa). 

7 *Gardenia florida (Pak-sema-hwa). 

It has been frequently stated that the Clilo- 
ranthus is largely used. This appears to be a 
mistake, originating, no doubt, in the similarity 
of its Chinese name to that of Aglaia otlornta. 
The Chloranthu* is called “ Cbu-lnn,” the 
Aglaia “ Lan” or “ Yu-chuhm.” The different 
flowers which I have just named are not all 
used in the same proportions. Thus, of dt'ange- 
flowers there are .40 lbs to 100 lbs; often; of 
Aglaia there are 100 lbs to lOOTfe.jandof 
Jnsminum sambac there are 50 lbs. ||'lt)0 lbs. 
Tire flowers of the Sieu-hfpg (Jasmitn.;. b pnnicu- 
lattiti})- are generally miked with tfi&» Bfthe 
mo-le'f«fnsminum Sambac);* in the proportion of 
1,0 ib# of the former to 80 latter, 

and the '40 lbs. thus prodnxred are snfficient for 
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100 lb*, of tea. The “ Kwei-hwa” (CHea fra- 
grajw) i%,u3e<l chiefly iu the northern districts 
asj^oceiit for % rare and expensive fchadof 
■HjSsti JPekoe-r* ;tMi M hiph formas a mo*t>deti- 
i^S find refreshing beyerage w^ takenijii fa 
€# 1018 * without sugar and milk .The^wiWity 
of flowers used seemed to raeto beyery large j 
and I made partictfiarinqniriea a&toWhather the 
teas tlvat are sopited) ,weae ml^ ^ trith large 
qiiajaiti^» of unscentwUtinda. #be Chinese t)nlie> 
sit^Bgly^^i^l;|;hat«uch;wa8 not the case, but, 
iiotwithMianuliR^Mheir assertions, Ihad some 
doubt on this point. The length of time Which teas 

moat remavkable. 
It varies, however, wifchtbe different sorts. Thus 
the Qleafragraus teft will o«ly ; keep'well for one 
year, at tjm end. of, two years it has either be¬ 
come scentless, or has a peculiar oily o<lour 
which is disagreeable. Teas scented with orange 
blossoms and with those of the Mo-le will keep 
well for two or three years, ami the sieu lung 
kinds for three or four years. The Aglaia retains 
the scent longer than any, and is said to preserve 
well for,five or six years. The tea scented 
with the Sieu hing is said to be most esteemed 
by foreigners, although it is put down as second 
or third rate by the Chinese. Scented teas for 
the foreign market are nearly all made in Canton 
and am known to merchants by the names of 
“ scented Orange,” “ Pekoe,” and “scented Ca¬ 
per/' They are grown in and near a place called 
Tashan, in the Canton province. Mr. Walkinshaw 
informs me that other descriptions of tea, both 
black and green, have been scented for the English 
market, but have been found unsuitable. True 
caper is to black tea what the kinds called “ im¬ 
perial” and “ gunpowder” are to green : it as¬ 
sumes a round, short looking form during the 
process of manipulation, and it is easily separated 
from the other leaves by sifting or by the winnow¬ 
ing machine. - It is a common error to suppose 
that “ imperial” or “ gunpowder” amongst green 
teas, or “ caper” amongst black ones, is prepar¬ 
ed by rolling each leaf singly by the hand. 
Such a method of manipulation would make 
them muob more expensive than they are. One 
gathering of tea it said to yield 70 per cent, of 
orange pekoe* A5 of souchong, and 5 of caper. 
The quantity of true caper would therefore ap¬ 
pear to*be very small; but there are many ways 
of increasing the quantity by peculiar modes of 
manipulation, at *1 shall afterwards show. In a 
large factory, suohsstlris at Canton, there is, of 
course, a con sidetwble quantity of dust and re¬ 
fuse tea remaimt^g aAer the erange pekoe, caper, 
and sonohoig 4 aSalk of it< This is 

sold in thelcouutoy^'^^^ir&.iu' a low price, 
and no doubt is often mimS bp!With paste and 
other ingredients into nosv*a- 

%days find a market in En^afldi' Nothing is lost 
or thrown away in China. Tim stalk# 
j/leaves which have been picked oat by women 
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and children are sold in tlie country; while the 
fihwers which have done their duty in the rent¬ 
ing process eve given to the poor, who pidk cmt 
the few remaining tea-leaves which had been left 
.by the sieve or* winnowing machine. Some 
flowers,'suohas thore of the Aglet* for example 
afteribeing sifted put from the tee, Ore «hiedaod 
used; in the manufacture of the;# frtqpaht Joss- 
stick /%80 much used in the religions ceremonies 
of the ccmtdry. It appears from^tbeM iovesfiga- 
tions tliat many kinds of fragrant flowers besides 
those used by the Chinese would answer the 
purpose equally well, and therefore in places 
like India, where tea is likely to :be ; produced 
upon an extensive scale, experiments in,scenting 
might be made with Any kinds of fragrant jas¬ 
mines, daphnes, aurantiaceous or other plants of 
a like kind indigenous to the country: It < will 
be observed from the description just given that 
the method of scenting teas, like most of the arts 
in Chinn, is exceedingly simple in its nature and 
most efficient. It used to be said by thnsewbo 
knew nothing about the matter, that ‘.’the flowers 
were put over a slow fire, with the tea -in 
a separate basket above them, and so -the 
fire drove the scent from the flowers into the 
tea.” Knowing the immense capacity which 
dry tea has for moisture of any kind, how much 
more simple and beautiful is the process of 
allowing it to lie for a space of time mixed up 
with undried flowers ! A few years ago I pub¬ 
lished a description of the Chinese mode of yield¬ 
ing green teas to suit our depraved tastes in 
Europe, and particularly in America, where they 
are largely consumed* Scenting teas is a very 
different thing, and nothing can be urged against 
the taste for them. That this is so iu the eyes 
of the Chinese may be gathered from the fact 
that, while they, dye their teas, not to drink, 
but only to sell, they consume and highly appre¬ 
ciate these scented ones. The price paid for 
flowers used in the scenting prooess varies, like 
everything else according to the demand or sup¬ 
ply in the** market. In 1854 and 1855,,it was 
about seventeen dollars per pecul* but sometimes 
as much as thirty dollars are paid for the 
same quantity. In former years,—ten or 
twelve years ago,—as muoh as sixty dollars 
per peoul used to he paid for flowera. This 
information was given me some time after 
I had been examining the method of scenting 
in the Honan factory, jmd by? another manu¬ 
facturer and confirmed sac. in-the opinion l had 
then formed* namely, that ofter the tea is once 
scented with the proportions, of/flowers mep- 
tioned: above,’ it is, mksd nr^srithlarge-quantities 
of uftsoented tea* /‘Pew $q»*.j*** atf/tbes- huge 
quantity of-ftowawased would render ihe tca 
mnehraora/expeesiye really 

making farther inquiries, of $iSwm$ individuals 
aud at diflferent times* I fijuBfifthst my^euimaes 
were correct. Th* weults, w information 
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thus obtained, were, that sixty pounds of this 
highly*scented aixtttre were capable of scenting 
one hundred .pounds of uuscented tea, and no 
doubtit is soBtretiaaeaused in Vwen siimiteppropor- 
tions, the kind! called'* ^ Caper” imd wrartge 
Pekoe -are quite different in a ppearance from teas 
made hi the great black-tea provinces of Pokien 
and Kumg«si da large qualities of these teas— 
indeed, ’thWhoie which are exported—-are made 
up PeMjCantim .—*A Residence among, the Oki. 
page 498- 1 

, Tea is well known to the natives of Lahore and 
Cashmere; but the latter, are the more fond of 
ten, and prefer the Thibetan product to the Eng¬ 
lish or even Chinese, notwithstanding the absence 
of aroma and perfume. The Bokharians and Bus- 
sinus are also fond of tea, and use generally the 
genuine Chinese production. The former make 
a soup often, by boiling the leaves, and then 
adding milk, salt and hatter ; n great cupful of 
this with bread, forms their daily breakfast. Both 
Russians' and Bokharians drink generally tea 
without sugar, and chew the leaves afterwards, 
so that nothing is lost— Thirty-five years in the 
East by Dr . Honig , page 358. 

Adulterations -—Before noticing these, Dr. 
Hassall repeats some of the information previ¬ 
ously given. He tells us that the tea plant is 
a hardy evergreen and leafy shrub which at¬ 
tains the height of from three to six feet 
and upwards. It belongs to the natural family 
Columniferm (Ternstroemiaccfc of Lindley,) which 
includes the Camellias. It is generally propa¬ 
gated from seed and the plant comes to ma¬ 
turity in from two to three years, yielding 
in the course of the season three and in some 
eases four crops of leaves. The first gathering 
takes place very early in the spring, a second in 
the beginning of May, a third about the middle of 
June, and a fourth in August. The leaves of the 
first gathering are thfc’WOBt valuable, and from 
these Pekoe tea whidrbeensists of the young leaf 
buds as well as black teas of the highest quality 
are prepared. Those of the last gathering are 
large and old leaves and consequently inferior in 
flavour and value. The leaves vary considerably 
in size and form ; the youngest leaves are narrow 
convoluted and downy; the next in age and size 
have their edges delicately serrated with the 
venation scarcely perceptible : in those of medi¬ 
um and large sizes the venation is well mark¬ 
ed, a series - of characteristic loops being form¬ 
ed along eaoh<margin of tlw leaf and -the;ser¬ 
rations are stranger and deeper aad piaeeit at 
greater intervals. -: ; . 

^ principal'^arieties of 


coarsest -description, C««g©u,-8ouchong, Caper, 
and Padry Souchoiigtwnd Pelwe^wfeioh twe' of 


young-and ttttmti£d&ded ; leaves audwbMi* Whew 
clothed.with flute flowery Pekoe. 
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The principal varieties of green tea are Twankny, 
Hysoa-skin. yotErag Hysot^flyscm imperial, and 
(Tuup»Wtl^,“Wli|fch fi| ift ■ corresponds 

with *#ohsrery ■ Hyson, 

and' young ^'^^-iwsotijlffliid 

third- • gathering tfllile 'M& 
dor leaves separated - froth "if ysoii 
bowing Machineconstitute 
in considerable demand* nmongstthe Anjencans. 

Tea plant.—There is according tOlbost , 'htdters 
bat one species of the tea-plant frOm wlffflt the 
whole of the above and many otbefvarieties Of tea 
are obtained, tiledifferencea dSpeftding upohspil, 
climate, weather, age of Hie tedves ahd mdde of 
preparation. The plants front whichblaefcteas 
are prepared are grown chifeflyolttbe slopCsbf 
hills and ledges of mountains, white’ tlie green 
tea-shrubs are cultivated in manured Oils. Upon 
this circumstance many of tlte differences between 
the two varieties depend. Other differences are 
occasioned by the processes adopted in the pre¬ 
paration and roasting of tlie leaves. Thus 
while black tea is first roasted in a shallow iron 
vessel called a “ kuo” and secondly in sieves over 
a bright charcoal Are, green tea does not under¬ 
go the second method of roasting but only the 
first that in the “ kuo.” 

An important part of the manufacture of tea 
consists in the rolling the leaves, so as to impart 
to them, their characteristic twisted shape. This 
is effected by subjecting the leaves to pressure and 
rolling by the hands in a particular manner. The 
first effect of the application of heat to the 
leaves in the Kuo is to render them soft and 
flaccid. When in this state, they are removed from 
the vessel and submitted to the first rolling, an 
operation which, after the renewed action of the 
Kuo on each occasion, is three for four tiuies 
repented with superior teas, before the process is 
considered to be complete. 

Scenting of iffea.-—The following observations 
on the scenting of tea are extracted from Mr. 
Ball’s “Account of the Cultivation and Manufac¬ 
ture of Tea in China.” 

Tlie Chinese seem universally to agree in an¬ 
cient as in modern timesgHglt no factitious scent 
can be given to tea<jj£Mttidl equals its natural 
fragrance: in shw»HHHiliat only common 
lea requires scentiriPpBlTrosepersons who have 
had the opportunity qfdr inking some of the finest 
kinds of S©uchongdjte*will perhaps agree with the 
Chinese in these opinions. There are however 
many scented teas which so far from being inferior 
are eveaeestly and modi esteemed both in China 
and viti Europe. Of there the 431m Lanier 
Cowslip Hyson, may be considered the best. 
^Tho tea about to be scented lmlst be taken 
the lest roasting (tfliieh imme* 
fiHljpyi’ipiTnriilrs' is'yMkii^ and-jp^aml into a 
-Hpb&.ehestiuo incl»si| 

* * '■ , x from t^jife(|||i ahnlidful or more oi 


ttedresh flow 



separated from the, 
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3tal|#) ; ; ijk then sfcretfed over the tea. ^Tn this the three last toti> riiikeiii with the flow- 
mati$$r , thetea andfbweTs are place<|fri fayetl ere as the;'tea :V; ^^ ; : ,wiied : With the 
until ttt# chest is qniWfull. The month of mi)' Chu Lan hti3 

canisteFisthenclosed and thus the hsa reti^lis But other# «S y 1 <88f two aie#Ni«’the 
fortweii#-iaii#1»0lii»: f: *fhe e^cif^iarahr m<*% 

is to oue- : WWi W ; aj^ tk i^otte^'flih 

often: Tlhi , 'i»e^;|Mj1W‘<ibi|fe' inode in Which tlje T*ae I 

the tea aMflow^'liw Mis^'l’to’feflieT'^iiBf-'theM ■ have jprevimisiy alluded is serafei# TfieseAreall 
undergo the prqebsfof *Povy * whSilf<4hTw" ttit- the flowgrt With which’ I #m -%d^^»iei9‘'''Whieh 
ties keingfuft..Inttf '■tiffl'ifontj' The PoWy Song is are employed to scent SSsitt^iwg 

completely dfesbif’that i; Ih^te# - atid dowers are Pu, and Quang Tohg Chy, or G&ftton fJCo^pfii- 
thus roasted' 1 iiboqt front one to two hours or cal History, many others are cnuiwer#fed'ii’ r eli- 
rnther urttffthe fiotoers become crisp. The flow- gible for that purpose. These Works alsW observe 
ci's ai*e t{&A'*'i£8ft£d'''pQT and the tea packed, that flowers so used should' be full ’fbtowh. 
If the tea^rtsqhiW Shy' further ' seeming,' fresh M’Culloeh, in his “ Commercial''Biotioaif^ 
(lowers most bo used and the process fepented ns draws an interesting parallel between the Wine 
before. The tea tlws prepared is then mixed and the tea plant. “ Considered* as ah object of 
with other ten fn the proportion of one part of agricultural produce the tea plant bears a close 
scented tea to twenty of plain. 'J‘he whole is then resemblance to the wine. In the husbandry Wf 
slightly heated ini a ktto (chno), and when packed China it may be said to take the same place 
constitutes the description of ten denominated in which the vine occupies in the southern cotin- 
Englnud Cowslip’Hyson. 'JYn may be scented tries of Europe. Like the latter its growth is 
at any time with this kind of tea, but it must be chiefly confined to hilly tracts not suited to the 
previously heated ’or roasted about two hours, growth of corn. The soils capable of producing 
“ The mode of scenting black tea differs from the finest kinds are within given districts limited 
that of green, and, so far as 1 understand, there and partial. Skill and care both in husbandry 
are twb or three methods of performing this and preparation are quite as necessary to the 
process. The Souchong or Caper tens, the let- production of good tea as to that of good wide, 
siong and other teas of the Cowslip flavour, are “ The best wine is produced only in particular 
also scented with the Chu Lan flower, Chlo • latitudes as is the best ten, although perhaps the 
ran thus ineonspiem/s. “After gathering, the latter is not. restricted to an equal degree. Only 
flowers are separated from the stalk ns before the most civilised nations of Europe have as yet 
when some people dry them in the sun : but the succeeded iu producing good wines, which is also 
best mode is to dry them in a Poey Song over a the case in the East with tea, for the agricultural 
slow fire taking care not to change the yellow and manufacturing skill and industry of the 
colour of the petals. When dried they are put Chinese are there unquestionably pre-eminent, 
aside to cool and are afterwards reduced to pow- These circumstances deserve to be attended to in 
dor. If this powder, the scent of which is very estimating the difficulties which must be encoun- 
powerful be sprinkled over the leaves previously tered in any attempt to propagate the tea-plant 
to the last or two last roasting* and rollings in in colonial and other possessions. These difficul- 
the process of Poey, the ten will be highly scent- ties are obviously very 4 g#eat and perhaps all but 
ed, but this is an expensive mode, on no- insuperable. Most of thCnttempts hitherto made 
count of the additional quantity of flowers re- to raise it in foreign countries were not indeed of 
quired, and therefore is seldom practised. The a sort from which much was to be expected, 
usual mode ls by sprinkling a small quantity of Within theNitst few years however, considerable 
this powder over thejtig^uring the last process efforts linveijjfen made by the Dutch government 
of Poey, which takM|Hfc|revious to packing, of Java to pi’mfuce tea on the hills of that island, 
A small white pomffiMMpitly found in black and having the assistance of Chinese cultivators 
teas of the cape# flavouiT^Hjauiiot have escaped from Fokien, who form a considerable part of the 
the observatst^i tbf the’ tea dealers in England’; emigrants to Java, a degree of Success has 
this powdC^i#4hat; } bf thd^t)hu Lan flower, attended them beyond what might have bbeh'ex* 
whose ciffpuk'hhs Changed to white in the peeled in so warm a climate. “The Brazilians 
process of hbtfC''is another scented tea have made similar efforts, having’ also; with the 

of whiohis made in small assistance of Chinese labourers, attempted to pro- 

quantities ' foreigners as pagate the tea shrub neair Bio tfe ^amro, and a 

presents/' '^aciilpii'tCa, seCUted with small quantity ef tdte*#bl^ ’good been 

the flow#Tof the'-'* T^sheic/t 1 (^ardenia florida.) produced ; Tjut o#iiig tothe h%ii prfeCdf’labotir in 
“ TheiiC-afib ttWi bthw se^y^-'alhp’Cf fne America^ bt»3 tho'.lfiiai^lty"'yeqdited' in’The Ctdti- 
. flavour both • scented vntion and mSUfpi&Mmji <ff l tcdf^OTi#»''nb , ’pip- 

v with the Quyda, ( or^’g a^^ide (C|ea fra- babilityfetrin 'tef 

grans) and the otlpp|HKhe Modf-EyrHoh that !ti cah ; ' ^^oStably '’C«ri%d 

•(Jasminum Smnbac). r- Somr people say that in’'that ebUntfy.^It tm^’perhaps succeed M 
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Assam where its culture is uow. heiiig attempted, 
for labour is jthep comparatively cheap, aud the 
hilly .and tablelands are said to bear a close resem¬ 
blance to tbo»c,.of the tea dpftfcts of China; but 
we.$retrot simguiqein pur expectation as to the 
reau}|.” ■% All the h^pk teas, snysMcCuUoeh, 
‘‘exported ^with-tlieexception of a pairt of the 
Bohea grown in; Roping a district of panton) are 
grown invFokieo, a hilly, maritime, populous and 
industrious province, bordering to the north east 
on Canton. Owing to the peculiar nature of the 
Chinese laws as to inheritance, and probably, also 
in some degree to the. despotic genius of the gov¬ 
ernment, landed property is much sub-divided 
throughout the empire, so that tea is generally 
grown in gardens or plantations of no great 
extent. , The .leaves are picked by the culti¬ 
vator’s family and immediately conveyed to 
market, where a class of persons who make 
it their particular business purchase and col¬ 
lect them in quantities and manufacture them, 
in part, that is, expose them to be dried 
under a shed. A second class of persons com¬ 
monly known in the Canton market ns the tea 
merchants, repair to the districts where the tea 
is produced and purchase it in its half-prepared 
state from the first class and complete the manu¬ 
facture by garbling the different qualities, in 
which operation, women and children are chiefly 
employed. 'A final drying is then given and the 
tea packed in chests and divided according to 
quality in parcels of from 100 to 600 chests 
each. These parcels are stamped with the name 
of the -district grower, or manufacturer, exactly 
as is practised with the wines of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal and many others 
commodities; and from this circumstance get 
the name of chops, the Qfeinese term for a seal 
or signet. “ The greater part of the tea is brought 
to Canton by land carriage, or inland navigation, 
but chiefly by the first, it is conveyed by porters, 
the roads of China in the southern provinces not 
generally admitting of wheel carriages, and beasts 
of. burden being very rave. A small quantity of 
black.tea is brought by sea, but probably smug¬ 
gled, for this -cheaper mode of transportation is 
discouraged by government, which it deprives of 
the transit duties levied on inland carriage, The 
length of land’carriage from the principal districts 
where the green teas are grown to Canton, is 
probably not leas than <^po miles; nor that of 
the black tea over a mountainous country, less 
than 200 . miles. The j^a-merqliants begin to 
arrive ,iu v Ca^tpri ; abo# ^jWffflf.-of. October, 
and the.fentx begin¬ 
ning of March, being ^ |5e- r . 

ceiphier Ja»ue?f.” » 8 ^OThfr.pa^ti?* 

culax te wUich ^ bq m^ sp n 
a^ twplaut w^i iy tfc. WCuUpch mi? b» 

qiade ,/roafrib. leaves plant 

by the people of various nations of both the old 
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aud ne# 5 worlds. In Chi^^as appears from the 
following extract, tea is. th<|*ft0iinonbevMage of 
the people. The late Sir.^Jeorge Staunton ip- 
forms us that tea, like^jfeiisllwnd, is 
sold, in. public-house!!, AkH’S 

public roads the ;4*aaki' 'of,/wir ■ And 
canals* nor is it -uummal /or thg^bnrd«ned 
and weary traveller ho lay ddyirjt ‘ Ida load, 
refresh himself with / a cup of warm tea, 
and then pursue his journey.”. The wealthy 
Chinese simply infuse tlm leaves, % an felegaut 
porcelain cup, which has a cover qf the same 
material; the leaves sink to the . bottom of : the 
cup, and generally remain there, without ■incon¬ 
venience, though occasionally some may float. ® r 
rise to the surface. To prevent tliis. v inconveni¬ 
ence sometimes a thin piece*,of silver^of filagree, 
or open work, is placed immediately .on, them. 
Where economy is necessary to be studied the 
teapot is used. The wealthy Japanese continue 
the ancient mode of grinding the leaves to pow¬ 
der ; and after infusion in a cup, it is whipped 
with a split bambo, or denticulated instrument, 
till it creams, when they drink both the infusion 
and powder, as coffee is used in many parts of 
Asia.” 

Analysis of Tea .—The infusion made from tea 
contains gum, glucose or saccharine matter, a 
large quantity of tannin, and a peculiar nitro- 
genised principle called theine ; this is identical 
witli eaffein, and upon its presence many of the 
properties of tea depend. The amount of gum 
and tannin contained in a given sample of tea 
afford data by which its quality may to some 
extent be determined. 

Properties of Tea .—Lo Yu, a Jearned Chinese, 
who lived in the dynasty of Tnng, A. 1>. 6t8 to 
906, gives the following agreeable,account of the 
qualities and effects of the infusion of.the leaves 
of the tea plant. 

“ It tempers the spirit and harmonises the 
mind ; dispels lassitude and relieves fatigue; 
awakens thought and prevents drowsiness; 
lightens or refreshes the body and clears 
the perceptive faculties.” In Pereira’s " Ma¬ 
teria Medica” we find thejollowing remarks relat¬ 
ing to the propeftitav|^^te,-^Its astringency is 
proved by its cheti|B^Mproperties, Another 
quality possessed especially by green tea, is 
that of diminishing the tendency to sleep. 
Tea appeal's to possess a sedative influence 
with regard to the vascular system. Strong 
green tea taken in large quantities^ is capable 
in some constitutions of producing; *» most dis¬ 
tressing fegling and of operatipg as % narcotic. 

Adulteration 'tjf'fmti.-jQ* Dtiee- 

tioncfLeayes other 1 than tkoee of jrfMi. 

It has^lieen stated, that 

be$ides those of tea and in particular the leaves 
of i^EUpellia snsaflMa .and CWoranthus iucon- 
spicuus. 
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With La Veno ^«o. Tbi» is an . « 

lisjajf W noticed in y 0t**gtofa,i£0ife l^t tWjjs^Tfnor'^t^^.-jrf.onipic 

odin^iilv sold unde* the l^iji^twod p(i^ d^w ws groi^rs resident 

4$:pik.with t<a. £n.: V«ta£. Ig^bf British. m0oml^, i#WJjWlM?! iwiws 

ebarse powder, of m ■ reddish in# four the Itmf^Vpugom 

intermix# ndthemaU fragments,<4*3NE|j«pBh'' #»d 

is stated to be. that pf sumach; to tte taste Pekoeand so^toi Caw^; it ^i^pean, 
the ponder MaWUgent niid. ju#:^ ' that whUe the blagk'tea used 

analysis, it if ascertained *9 ,be composed in great in KngUml-rVi V Cnngdn W$ Souchong--.as 
part of conrseijf i^ catechu. deli vered to the consumer, is in i genuine state, 

Chinese Botamcal Powder.—Like La Yeno the scented, teas—viz, the l*ekoe» fu#,jQapers-T-- 
Beuo, it is put upin packages, and sold at the arc invariably adulterated. Lastlyifhat from the 
same price ; it consists of a coarse powder, of a extensive fabrication of spurious blade tea in 
reddish-brown colour and astringent taste, and G eat Britain; it is necessary that the purchaser 
is made up of a mixture of catechu and wheat- should be constantly on lus guard.-- -Hassell's 
flour, the latter ingredient being added to reduce Food and its adulterations, p. 268. 
tire strength of 4b? catechu. Its use is open Adulteration by artificial colouring in China ,— 

to the same objections, sanitary and others, as La The superintendent of the workmen managed the 
Veno Beno. —From a consideration of the analysis colouring part of the process himself. Having 
of tea made by Dr. llassali, it appears.— procured a portion of Prussian blue, he threw .it 

1st. That .not one of Thirty-five samples into a procelain bowl, not unlike a chemist's 
of black tea, as‘imported into England, eon- mortar, and crushed it into a very fine powder, 
taiued any other leaf than that of the tea-plant. At tlie same time a quantity of gypsum was 
2nd. That out of the above number of samples, produced and burned in the charcoal fires which 
twenty-three were genuine and twelve adulterat- were then roasting the teas. r lhe object of this 
ed. The genuine teas were the Congous and was to soften it in order that it might be 
Souchongs &c. and the adulterated teas, samples readily pounded into a very fine powder in the 
of scented Pekoe and scented Caper Chu an or same manner as the Prussian blue had been, 
black gunpowder ns well as imitations of these The gypsum, having been taken out of the fire 
made from tea-dust. after a certain time had elapsed, readily crutn- 

3rd. That the adulterations detected consisted bled down and was reduced to powder in the 
in facing, so as to improve the appearance of the mortar. These two substances, having been 
teas, the surfaces of the leaves with black lead, an thus prepared, were then mixed together in the 
iridescent powder resembling mica, indigo, and proportion of four parts o p gypsum to three parts 
turmeric, ami in the manufacture of imitation tea of Prussian blue, and formed a light bine powder, 
out of tea dust, sand &c. which was then ready for use.— Fortune's Tea Dis- 

The second table which he framed affords con- trials, page 92. “ This colouring matter was ap- 
clusive evidence. plied to the tins dt^jjng the last process of roast- 

lst. That the fabrication of spurious black tea iug. About five minutes before the tea was re- 
was extensively carried on at that time in the moved from the pans—the time being regulated 
British metropolis, nud in other towns of that by the burning of a joss-stick, the superintendent 
kingdom. took a small porcelain spoon, and with it he scat- 

find. That two processes of fabrication are tered apportion of the colouring matter over the 
adopted. In the first, the exhausted tea-leaves leaves in each pan. The workmen then turned 
are made up with gum, and re-dried ; black lead, the leaves rapidly round with both hands, in order 
and the mica-like powder, rosc-piuk, and carbo- that the colour might be equally diffused, 
nate of lime being som& ime s added to bloom or “One day an English gentlemen in Shan- 
face the leaves ns w^p^romhate of iron to darken gliae, being in conversation with some Chinese 
the colour of the leaves aim to give nstringency. from the green-tea country, asked them what 
In the second,leaves other than those of tea (the reasons they had for dyeing the tea, and whether 
kind matters biifc-little) are used. These, after it would not be betlcr^vit bout undergoing this 
being dried, fireBroken down mixed with gum, process. They acknowledged that tea was much 
eateolurand fi^de ihto a paste ; the leaves are better when prepared without hating any such 
then re-driedand ^tlmr hroken down, and some- ingredients mixed with it, ahd that they never 
times coated wlUt^Umi.. l%e spurious tea made drank dyedteus themselves, But justly remarked 
from exhausted leavesis seSdomsold alone, but is that, as foSWjgqers sfCuis to pveferhavmg a mix- 
used either for mixkig witji ^eoiune black, or is ture at and gypsum with their tea, 

converted into to be to make it lool^inSMar^ aSImhe 

described hereafter r White made froth Bri- ingredients were cheap em>ug||f ttes Chinese Bad 
tisli leaves and catechu Is jel^er mixed with blacik no objection to tliein** especially as *ah 

tea in the form 6f dnst, OBelse is faced and teas always fetched ■* hjgher jnfiee.— Ibidpage^i. 
bloomed, until it is made t<r*rescmble green tea. I took some tratkfie f a ascertain precisely the 
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quantity of colouring matter used iu the process 
of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the view 
of assisting others, either at home'Or abroad, 
in the art of colouring, but simply to show green- 
tea drinkers in England, and more particu¬ 
larly in the United States of America what 
quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum they 
imbibe in the cours^of one year. To 4$ lbs. 
of tea were applied 8 mace candareehs of 
colouring matter, or rather more than an ounce. 
In every hundred pounds of coloured green tea 
consumed in England or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more than half a pound of Prus¬ 
sian blue and gypsum. And yet tell the drinkers 
of this coloured tea that the Chinese eat cals, 
dogs, and rats, and they will hold up their hands 
in amazement, and pity the poor celestials.” 
Two kinds of Prussian blue are used by the tea 
manufacturers one is the kind commonly met with, 
the other I have seen only in the north of China. 
It is less heavy than common Prussian blue, of 
a bright pale tint and very beautiful. Turmeric 
root is frequently employed in Canton, but i did 
not observe it in use in Hwuy-chow.— Ibid page 
95. I procured samples ot these ingredients from 
the Chinamen in the factory, in order that there 
might be no mistake as to what they really were. 
These were sent home to the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and a portion of them submitted to 
Mr. Warrington, of Apothecaries’ Hall, whose 
investigations in connexion with this subject are 
well known. In a paper read by him before the 
Chemical Society, and published in its* Memoirs I 
and Proceedings,’ he says, “Mr. Foitiine has 
forwarded from the north of Chinn, for the In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition, specimens of these materials 
(tea dyes,) which, from their appeal once, there 
can be no hesitation in slating arc fibrous gypsum j 
(calcined), <urmericroot, anti Prussian blue; the j 
latter of a bright pale tint, most likely from ad- j 
mixture with alumina or porcelain-clav, which > 


either under covered sheds open at the 
/sides, Which is the best method, or elge by 
exposure to the. stm. 'Ibis process is a some¬ 
what lengthened bite and during it a degree 
of fermentation is set up which is intimately 
associated with the coldur; scent And flower 
of the leaves. Lastly the Waves are sub¬ 
jected to a double process tff roasting first 
in a shallow iron pan termed a kuo, an ope¬ 
ration which is repented two or three times 
as may he necessary, and second in sieves called 
“ poey longs” over a bright charooal fire. The 
shrubs which furnish the leaves from Which green 
tea is prepared are cultivated in manured or 
garden soils, the leaves are greener, more tender, 
and juicy, and two gatherings of them only arc 
made, the first begins between the 20th of April 
and the 5th of May, am! lasts for about ten or 
fifteen days,and the second at t lie summer solstice. 
After gathering, the leaves should be dried and 
roasted as soon as possible, in fact the same day, 
that is, before the slightest feriuentatiou has had 
time to set in, all exposure to the air being 
unnecessary and to the sun injurious. During 
the roasting, which is repented once or 
twice iu the " kuo” only the second method 
viz : that in the poey long, not being prac¬ 
tised the leaves are at the same time fanned 
to hasten the drying bv dissipating the mois¬ 
ture which ri>es during the operation. The 
principal varieties of green ten are Twanknv, 
an inferior description of Hyson, young Hyson ; 
Hvson Skin, Gunpowder and Imperial; all these, 
except, the Twankay, are obtained from unsorted 
Hyson or Mao Clut in the manner described bv 
Mr. Ball. 

In the analysis of black tea, several substances 
were found to lie employed cither for the pur¬ 
poses of facing and colouring the surface of the 
leaves or to impart, astringeney to the exhausted 
leaves. The substances ascertained were, 


admixture may accou u, for the alumina and 
silica found as stated in iny previous paper, 
and the presence of which was then attributed 
possibly to the employment of Kaolin or agal- 
roatolite.”— Fortune’s Tea Districts, page 95. 

Green tea and Us Adulterations .— According 
to most writers, there is but one species of tea 
plant from which the whole of the numerous 
varieties of tea both black and green arc obtained, 
the differences in colour, quality &c., resulting 
from soil, oliraate, age of tl$ leaves and mode 
of preparation. We have already pointed out in 
a very brief manner the principal difference in 
the cultivation and preparation of black and green 
teas. The plants from which black teas are pre¬ 
pared «re grown chiefly on the slopes of hills and, 
ledges of.mountains^ the. leaves are obtained in 
three and in sqpe oases even foty- gatherings, 
those of medium size.and age being oh icily used 
for the great bulk of the black tea, viz. 
the congous and souchongs. They are dried 


Starch, "Black Lead, 

Gum, Tale, 

('ateeliu, China clay. 

Sulphate of Iron, Soap-Stone, 

Ro-c Bink, Indigo, 

Log wood, Turmeric. 

In addition to the above it has been, ascertained 
that many other substances are employed. 1 he co¬ 
lours used in the facing of green tree are usually 
three, yellow,blue, and white. The yellow and blue 
colours, when mixed, form a green, and white is 
added, either to lessen the intensity df the former 
colours, or else to give polish to, the surface of 
the leaves! The following is n recapitulation of the 
more important results arrived at by Dr. Hassall 
in the course of his investigations. The chief 
points ascertained with regard to Black tea are,— 
,1st. That the principal black teas, namely, the 
Congous and Souchongs, arrive in England, for 
the most part, in a genuine state. 
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2nd. Tlifit certain descriptions of black ten 4th. That black Lie tea is often coloured and 
as scented Orange, 1'ekqe and Caper are iuvaria- extensively employed by Knglisli dealers and gro- 
bly adulterated, the adulteration in general con- cars for the adulteration of green tea. — Hawaii’* 
sis ting in the glazing of the halves with plumbago Food and its adulterations, page 291. 
or black lead; the Caper likewise being, subject S/tecaroy JiiUs, Madras.- —The experiment of 
to admixture with other substances ; as paddy growing tea in the Madras Presidency has been 
husk,Lie tea and h aves other than those of tea. often successfully tried, on a small scale. A num- 
3rd. That several varieties of a spurious Caper, j her of plants supplied by goV<tmirtent, through 
or black Gunpowder, are prepared, which consist j J)r. Wallicb, were planted iu the Shevaroy hills, 
often dust, and sometimes the dust of other leaves 1 about twelve or fourteen years since* and have 
mid saud made up into little masses with gum, ! thriven well : but though no doubt is entertained 
and faced or glazed with plumbago, Prussian j of t he ease with which they could be propagated 
blue, and turmeric powder. In some cases, these over a wide extent of country, no attempt Inis been 
imitations are sold separately, but most frequent- made to gfve the cultivation a practical turn, or 
ly they are used to mix with, and adulterate the to make a cup of tea from the southern India 
better qualities of Caper ; viz. those which are tree. 

made of tea faced with plumbago only. With res- ('oorj .—In Coorg, too, the experiment has 

pect to green tea, the principal conclusions arc, been tested with like results, so that sufficient 
1st. That these tea9, with the exception of a warranty exists to justify trials on the largest 
few of British growth and manufacture from scale. 

Assam, are invariably adulterated, that is to say, Java. —The Dutch have introduced the tea 
are glazed with colouring matters of different plant in their rich and fruitful colony of 
kinds- Java. That island lie3 between the sixth and 

2ud. That the colouring matters used arc in eighth degrees of south latitude. In 1828, the first 
general Prussian blue, turmeric powder, ami experiment in the cultivation of tea was made iu 
China clay, other iugredients being sometimes the garden of the Chateau of Burteuzorg, at Java, 
but not frequently employed. where 8U0 plants of an astonishing vigor, serv- 

3rd. That oftliese colouring matters, Prussian ed as au encouragement to undertake this cul- 
lilue, orferro cyanide of iron, possesses properties ture, and considerable plantations were made in 
calculated to affect health injuriously. many parts of the island. The first trials did 

4th. That, in Great Britain, there is really no not answer to the expectations, as far as re- 
such thing as a green tea—that is, a tea which gards the quality of the article, t he astringent 
possesses a natural green hue. taste and feeble aroma of which caused the eon- 

5th. That green teas, and more especially the jeeluie that the preparation of the leaf, and its 
Gunpowders, iu addition to being faced and final manipulation, are not exactly according to 
glazed, are more subject to adulteration iu other the process used in China. At present tea is 
ways than black teas, ns by admixture with leaves, cultivated in thirteen lte>idcnei< s : but the prin- 
not those of tea, with paddy-husk, amt parti- cipal establishment, where the final manipulation 
ciliary with Lie tea. is made, is in the neighbourhood of Batavia. 

Gth. Lie tea is prepared so as to resemble The tea which Java now furnishes yearly to 
green tea, and is extensively used bv the Chinese the markets of the mother country, may be slat- 
themselves to adulterate gunpowder tea ; it is ed at from 200,000 to 3 *0,000 pounds. It is 
also sent over to Great Britain iu vast quantities, intimated that the government intends to aban- 
nnd is employed for the same purpose by Kng- don this cult tire to the industry of private indi- 

lisli tea-dealers and grocers. viduals, under the guarantee of equitable eon- 

Tlie above are the more important conclusions tracts. The mountain range, which runs through 
ns to the condition of black and green teas, its the centre of the island, is the most productive, 
imported, but these articles undergo further de- because the tea gardens, extending from near the 
terioridion in our own country. base, high up the mountains, reach an atmos- 

Thus has been adduced evidence to show, phere tempered by elevation. The plant escapes 

1 st. That exhausted tea leaves are frequent ly the scorching heats of the torrid zone, and finds a 
made up with gum, &c., and resold to the public climate, by height rather than by latitude, adapted 
as genuine black tea, and, when artificially eo- to its nature. But the plant is not confined to 

loured and glazed, even as green tea. lofty ridges. Iu the plains, the hedges and 

2nd. That the substances employed in the fences, if one may so call them, are all planted 

colouring are in many caves very much more ob- with the tea shrub, which flourish iu greater or 

jectionable aud injurious than those used by the less perfection throughout the island. But, as 
Chiuese, being often highly poisonous. lias already been intimated, the equatorial lati- 

3rd. That it is no uncommon thing for tea, tudes are not*,$hc most auspicious for the vigorous 
both black and green, to be fabricated from leaves growth of a plant that requires a temperature 
not (hose of tea, and possessing no properties iu equally removed from the extremes of heat and 
commonwith the leaves of that plant. cold, and the qualify of the tea is as much affect- 
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cd by the climate as the growth of* the plant. 
A considerable quantity of tea is annually ship¬ 
ped from Java to Europe ; but the extension of 
the cultivation ia no doubt checked by the ex¬ 
ceeding fertility of the soil, and its adaptation to 
the growth of the rich products of tropical regi¬ 
ons. Mr. Jacobson, inspector of tea culture in 
Java, has published at Batavia a work iu three 
volumes, upon the mode of cultivating this plant, 
upon the choice of grounds, ami the best process¬ 
es for the preparation and manipulation of the 
leaves. This book, the fruit of many years of 
expeiience and care given to the subject, has been 
well received bv the cultivators, who devote them¬ 
selves to this branch of industry. If, by means 
of careful experiments and experience, the govern¬ 
ment succeed in conferring on the island qf 
Java this important branch of commerce, she 
may hope to obtain brilliant results ; at all events, 
it will open to the country a new source of 
prosperity and riches. — Simmouds. 

(8075) TEAK, Tkctona uiiandis. Verbe- 
naoem, Itoxb. C. 6. 

Teak, Eng. I Teak ClicUoo, Tkl. 

Teak marum, Tam. | Sag wan. Hind. 

A native of the mountainous parts of Malabar 
and of*the mountains bordering on the banks of 
the Godavery, above ltajalnnmidrv, the lYgu, 
Moulmeiu and Rangoon forests. This well known 
and far lamed tree grows straight and lofty, with 
cross armed panicles of showy, white flowers. Jt 
seems to require 80 yards to attain perfection 
The wood is very hard, but easily worked ; it is 
soon seasoned, and being oily, does not injure 
iron ; and shrinks little, it is probably the most 
durable timber known, lienee its value iu ship¬ 
building. The Malabar Teak is considered the 
bttii, and is always most valued iu Indian Govern- 
nient dock yards. A valuable report by l.)r. Fal¬ 
coner on the 'l eak forests of the Tenasscrim 
Coast, was published lately among the Selections, 
from the llecordauof the Bengal Government. The 
price of'Leak-wood at present is 3 Rs. per cubic 
foot, double the ordinary rate. It is matter of 
regret considering the vast importance of teak 
timber to England, as a maritime nation, that 
the preservation of the teak forests was so long 
disregarded. (Wight No. 100, Mysore 2, Tinne- 
velly 2, 9, 63, 27, Coorg 11, Rajahmundry, 
Paulghaut 3,23, 30, Bangalore 4, Mangalore 15 
Travancore 64, 70, 254, Penang 130, 165, Ca- 
nara 55.)— M. E. J. R. This most useful tree, 
on the Coromandel Coast,, flowers in June 
and July and the seeds ripen in September 
and October. The wood of this tree lias 
from, long experience been found to be by 
far live, most, useful timber in Southern Asia; 
it is light, easily worked arnj at the same time 
both strong and durable. That which grows on 
the mountains in the vicinity of the Godavery is 
occasionally beautifully veined and mottled. For 
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ship building purposes, Teak is superior to every 
other sort of wood, being light, strong, and dura¬ 
ble, whether in or out of water. Pegu, produc¬ 
es the largest quantity arid their navigable rivers 
enable the natives to bring it down to the sen 
I ports at a cheap rate, which enables them to 
undersell that of any other 1 .part of India. 
This timber has been found ill adapted for Gun 
carriages. Indeed when it is observed how easily 
it splits, it is surprising that it had been for so many 
years applied to tins purpose, especially for the 
felloes. 

Godavery Teak. —The groat depot for the 
Godaverv teak is Coriuga where many vessels 
are built, yet there it is found more profita¬ 
ble to plank vessels chiefly with teak brought 
from the opposite coast. Either from want 
of means of transport or the force of habit, 
the wood cutters about the Godavery cut 
short, almost every log to a length of eigh¬ 
teen or twenty feet, and out away one half 
of the thickness of the finest logs; leaving three 
projecting pieces which are pierced for sta¬ 
ples for convenience in lashing either to the yokes 
of the buffaloes or for conveying it from the forest 
or in rafts on the water. Some years since 
a wise enactment was passed for the Ten- 
asserim provinces limiting a person cutting tree* 
according to his means of transporting them. 
The Messrs. Palmer of Hyderabad atone time 
farmed teak forests, and sent down some very 
line timber, but the speculation was given up as 
their agent at Neclapully was unable to obtain 
their prices. Government might easily prevent 
the waste noted by charging an exportation duty 
on all timber so hacked. It is strange that this 
waste is only in the teak timber, and not in in¬ 
ferior descriptions. In the Masulipatam and 
liajalmmndry district the timbers are classed ns 
Tanabees IS to 20 ft X IB in. X 10 in. Toon- 
doors 14 ft. X 12 iu diameter— Rohdes, M. S. S. 

At another place Mr. Rohdes observes, Teak 
is brought in large quantities from the country 
bordering the Godavery and its tributaries, 
and though the large logs are hacked away, 
when the Palmers of Hyderabad farmed the 
teak forests several of the finest trees felled 
by them within 100 miles of the coast remain¬ 
ed from want of sufficient means of transport. 
Jit/ a heavy duty on all logs hacked to waste , to 
the extent much of the timber is, Government, 
would do much to preserve the supply . Mr. Rohdes 
lias seen several enormous tenk logs washed 
down, clearly showing that even the banks of the 
rivers have not yet. been deprived of their finest 
timber. A great deal of good timber, from 8 to 12 
inches diameter, is brought to Masulipatam by 
carts returning from Nagpoor, the Chandah road 
to which runs for many miles through teak 
forests. The average price of teak at Rajahmun- 
dryis under 8 annas a cubic foot. It is classed 
as, 
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T.mcbecs, say 18 feet X 20 in X 8. 

Tooiulons 15 „ X i 2 in diameter. 

Sirambces, 18 „ X 8 in. > 

The Godavely teak varies much i» dentity; much 

<• 'i • t* i ... •_t _..11— -l I_ i __ 


of it is finely veined ; genera Uy it is > heavier than 
the Rangoon leak, but uotequidto some from 
the Malabar Coast. In Ceylon, the Dutch large¬ 
ly planted teak, which has attained consider¬ 
able size. Teak seeuw to require about 80 years 
to obtain perfection, but after 20 years a teak 
plantation would probably yield a valuable re-! 
turn in thinning.— Roltdes. 

Malabar Tank. —Upon the whole, the Mala- | 
bar teak seeins the best. That of Rangoon is j 
lighter and more open in the grain and is I 
preferred for masts and spars. The dark or j 
heavy teak of the mountains bordering on ! 
the Godavery is very litt le if at all inferior to j 
the Malabar, but a good deal of the Godaverv 
teak is very open grained. The logs brought to j 
market are always irregular in shape. Where j 
strength without any regard to size and shape j 
is required, the small heavy logs brought down ! 
by return bullock carts to Mnsulipatam may be i 
used. M <jor Campbell’s experiments show the 
weight of a cubic foot to vary in the several spe- i 
eiuieus from 52 to 37 lbs, practical value of 
S. 92 to 5 ). Mr. Rohdes has frequently been 
struck with the 1 want of strength in logs appar¬ 
ently sound, but has generally found the dark¬ 
est veined wood the strongest. It. is said that 
a varnish is extracted in Pegu from this tree.— 
Rohdes, M. S. S. 

Tenasserim Teak —Teak is the staple tim¬ 
ber of the Tenasserim Provinces, and from its 
abundance in Province Amherst, and its valuable 
property of being impervious to the white ants, 
it is used in Maulmaiu almost exclusively, both 
for building purposes, and for furniture. In 
•1848, eighteen thousand tons of this timber were 
exported, and Mr. O’Riley estimated that more 
than three thousand tons were used for home 
consumption ; the total value of the whole falling 
little short of a million of rupees.— Mason . 

The teak tree is of rapid growth, and the 
trunk grows erect, to a vast height, with 
copious spreading branches. The wood of the 
teak tree is by far the most useful timber in 
India ; it is light, easily worked, and, though 
porous, it is strong and durable ; it requires little 
seasoning, and shrinks very little: it aftords tar of 
good quality and is rather of an oily nature, 
therefore does not injure iron, and is the best 
wood iu this country for ship-timber, house 
carpentry, or any other work where strong and 
durable wood is required. Malabar teak is 
esteemed superior to any other in India, and 
is extensively used lor ship-building at Bom¬ 
bay. It grows in the teak forests along the 
western side of the Gluiul Mountains, and the 
contiguous ridges, where the numerous streams 
afford water carriage for the timber. 
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a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows on 
the banks of the Godavery, of which the 
wood is beautifully veined, closer grained, and 
heavier than that of the common teak tree; 
tUis kind is well adapted for furniture. The 
cohesive force of teak wood varies from 
13,00J to 15,000 pounds per square inch.j the 
weight, of its modulus of elasticity is 2,107,4*00 
pounds per square inch, according, to Mr; Bar- 
low’s experiments ; and the weight of a cubic 
foot seasoned, varies from 41 to 53 pounds. 
Representing the strength of oak by 100, 

. that of teak will be, 100 

Stiffness of oak by 100, „ 126 

Toughness of oak by 100, „ 94 

From which it appears, that it is much supe¬ 
rior to oak iu these properties, except iiftough- 
ness ; but it is to be remembered, that these pro¬ 
portions, are drawn from two or three experi¬ 
ments on teak, and most probably these were 
tried on very select specimens ; whereas those for 
oak from a inean specimen, selected from pieces 
of oak of various qualities.—( Tred(fold ?) Teak- 
wood, says Tredgold, is the produce of the Teetona 
gramlis, a native of the mountainous parts of tlio 
Malabar coast, and of the Rajuhiuundry Circars as 
well as of Java, Ceylon, and the Moulmein and 
Tenasserim Coasts. It. grows quickly, straight, 
and lofty, the wood is light and porous, and 
easily worked, Imt it, is nevertheless strong and 
durable ; it is soon seasoned, and being oily, 
does not injure iron, and shrinks but litde iu 
wid i h. Its colour is light brown, and it is esteem¬ 
ed the most valuable timber in India for ship¬ 
building and house-earpentrv, it lias many lo¬ 
calities. The Malabar teak which grows on the 
western side of the Ghaut mountains is esteemed 
the best, and is always preferred at Government 
dock-yards. Teak is considered a more brittle 
wood than the 8aul or the Sissoo. In 25 years, 
the teak attains the size of two feet- diameter, 
and is considered serviceable timber, but it re¬ 
quires 100 years to arrive at maturity. There is 
a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows 
on the banks of the Godaverv in the Deccan, of 
which the wood is beautifully veined, closer 
grained and heavier than the common teak tree, 
and which is well adapted for furniture. Some 
of the old trees have beautiful burrs, resembling 
the Ainboynn, which are much esteemed. I have 
an excellent specimen of the burr of the teak- 
wood, through the kindness of Dr. HoTsfield, of 
the East India House. Wood in.general does 
not very perceptibly alter in respect to length; 
leak, Says Colonel Lloyd, is a remarkable excep¬ 
tion. Ijje found the contraction in length, in 
the beams of a large room he erected iu the 
Mauritius, to be three quarters of au inch in 38 
feet. The teak-wood, when fresh has an agree¬ 
able odour, something like rose wood, and an oil 

__ is obtained from it. He adds, “ The finest teak 

There I now produced comes from Moulmein and otlfer 
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parts of Hannah ; some of this timber is unusual¬ 
ly heavy ami close grained, but in purchasing large 
quantities, cure must be taken that the wood has 
not been tapped for its oil, which is a frequent 
custom of the natives, aud leudlrs the wood less 
durable.” “ At Moulmein, so much straight 
timber is taken and the crooked left, that thou¬ 
sands of nieces called shin logs,” and admirnoly 
adapted for ship timbers, are left, 'i'eak con¬ 
tains a large quantity of siliceous matter, which 
is very destructive to the tools. African teak 
does not belong to the same genus as the Indian 
teak ; by some, it is thought to be a Euphorbia- 
ceous, plant and bv Mr. Don to be a Vitex.— 
TredgoLl. Teak, says Kdve, has been brought, 
into use in the British navy at Bombay,Calcutta, 
and Cochin. The following is a list of the ships 
of war built of this timber :— 

Ship* of the Line. —Mindeii, Cornwallis, Mel¬ 
ville, Malabar, Wellesley, Ganges, Asia, Bombay, 
Calcutta. Hastings. 

Fru/nIt h. —Saisctte, Aiuphitrite, Trinconmlec, 
Seringapalani, Madagascar, And.omeda, Alliga¬ 
tor, Samarang, Herald. 

Sloop*. —Victor, Camdeon, Sphvnx, Cochin. 

It has been considered by many, that a ship ! 
built of this sort of wood would last good from j 
thirty to fifty years, for which time, report says, 
many ships have been known to run in India. 
The old Milford Bombay ship, in the country 
trade of India, was the oldest and host-condi¬ 
tioned ship that ever came under Mr. Edye’s no¬ 
tice. Hhe was, lie says, built of teak-timber about 
thirty-five years before l saw her; she had been 
constantly at sen, and only had a small repair dur¬ 
ing that period. She was Imilt of the Malabar 
teak. It is generally considered that there are three 
sorts of teak. That sort which grows to a very 
large size is of an open, porous grain, and very 
much resembles Dantzie oak : it is found in the 
forests at the foot of the Ghats ; in valleys where 
the soil is deep and rich ; and on the banks of great 
rivers. On the bank of the Inuirri river, near the 
Ghauts, about eighty miles from Cochin, he caused 
a tree of teak to be felled. It was seven feet in 
diameter, and at seventy feet from the butt it was 
twenty-six inches in diameter. It was not du¬ 
rable as timber ; but for planks and boards, such 
as the native carpenters use, it is preferred to 
any other of the small knotty woods. It is a 
fact, he adds, which my experience in the county 
has taught me, that all teak-timber, above twenty 
inches in diameter at the butt, has the heart 
shake from end to end, and consequently, re¬ 
quires much care to convert it to use ; which 
should be done by a saw-cut into the heart of 
the wood and then either of the two parts might be 
used as timber or plank. But teak generally grows 
straight, and, consequently, for the timber of a 
large ship its curve crosses the grain of the 
wood : the shake runs through the timber on the 
outside at the head aud heel, and, in the inside, 
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it follows the curve in the middle, uearly break¬ 
ing through to the surface. This shake, of lour 
or five inches broad, and an inch or an inch and 
a half open in the heart of thO'timber, must lie 
totally destructive to it; as must have been the 
case in the Minden seventy-four gun ship.— 
The uext sort of teak on the coast is that which 
grows in the forest of the Ghats. It is curved, 
hard and knotty, as the soil is not deep, its bed 
being rocks. This timber resembles in growth 
and appearance the English oak; its weight is 
very considerably more than that which grows to 
the large size ; and the texture anti durability of 
this timber is well known to those who are 
acquainted with the grain of woods.—Teaks will 
be found to differ in weight from thirty-nine 
pounds six ounces to fifty-two pounds fij'lecn 
ounces the cubic foot, when seasoned ; but the 
heaviest, when green, that I have found, were 
only fifty-seven pounds nine ounces the cubic 
foot. I am told some of the teaks from the 
Cochin forest weigh as much ns sixty pounds 
the foot, when green. The third sort of teak 
is procured from Pegu, Rangoon, Avn, and the 
Burmese territories. For ship building it is 
very inferior to that of Malabar. It is generally 
considered, by persons unacquainted with the 
nature of timber, that “ the b nk from that 
country is superior to any other in India,” this 
is acknowledged by competent persons so far 
only as regards ihe size of the tree, aud the free 
and clear grain of the wood. There can be 
no doubt that it is belter for purposes of house¬ 
building, and the general uses of the native car¬ 
penter, from the ease he finds in working it. This 
timber, as well as that before described, grows 
on a rich deep soil, and, consequently, its matu¬ 
rity is rapid and its dimensions large ; but the 
texture of the wood is as different from that of 
the forests of the Ghauts, as the American and 
Dantzie are from the English oak. At Rangoon 
and Pegu this timber is split in the heart shake 
into two parts, which the natives call shimbins, 
, and this shews the freeness of the grain of the 
wood. These pieces are priced according to their 
size ; and this sort of teak is better known to the 
merchants and captains of the country-trade 
than any other, on account of its use for the 
repairs of vessels, or as sea-shore timber. 
The teak may be said to be the most valuable 
tree in India. It produces a good oil, which is 
used with paint ns a substitute for Linseed- 
oil ; and which also makes a good varnish for 
paint or wood, and is known generally by 
the name of wood oil. The leaf of this tree 
is large and round, in shape resembling a cab¬ 
bage leaf, about ten inches in diameter, but very 
thin, although its fibres are strong. The blos¬ 
soms and berries are produced in large bunches : 
when in bloom, they may be compared to hops ; 
when in seed, as to size, to a bunch of grapes. 
The nut is of a dark russet brown, and very 
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hard: when ripe, it falls to the ground and 
plants itself* A forest patch of teak, when in 
full bloom, has much the appearance of a field of 
ripe com wheu viewed from a distance, with.a 
few spot 3 of green interspersed ; by this appear* 
mice the native hill people discover the trees of 
teak at this season, ami cut around their 
roots to prevent the sap from ascending the 
next year. The persons who work, the 
forests of teak on t lie side of the hill are 
thus able to distinguish at. a distance those 
t rees from the others, and cut them down for 
floating to the depot, which can only be done at 
the setting in of the monsoon, when the rapids 
fill the nalas ; and then the tivinuudous torrents 
dash whatever may be thrown into them from 
one fall to another, from heights of fifty feet at 
a fall, until at last it reaches the depot, having 
been brought down by acirreuitous route of one 
hundred miles, from a height, of (rom 1000 to 
2 *00 feet above the level of the sea. Much 
might be said on the uses and durability of teak 
and foreign timber, Imt it will be desirable to 
postpone that until its practical uses have been 
proved. There cannot he a doubt, that the 
climate and temperature of its native atmosphere 
is the most favourable to its durability. Its 
value, for the purposes of ship-lmilding, docs 
not eoii'ist merely in its durability ; a still 
greater advantage is, that the ship is at 
all times ready for service, while ships of 
European wood, constructed with oak and 
fir, are constantly warping and crazy, and 
in forty-eight, hours after the caulking of the 
topsides are frequently as leaky as before : the 
health of the crew sutlers, in consequence, at the 
change of the monsoon, from exposure to the 
damps of a tropical climate; and also, from this 
cause, the carpenter’s crew are kept fully em¬ 
ployed. But the teak ship, when well caulked, 
remains dry and comfortable to the crew ; and 
is always an efficient ship for service. The many 
contradictory reports of sailors on the slate of 
ships of war on foreign stations, is to be placed 
to the want of knowledge of the true state of 
facts. It is well known in the dockyards that, 
by a continual caulking of the sides or decks of 
a ship, the wood is so completely compressed on 
the scams and edges of the plank by the caulk¬ 
ing iron, that the oakum is forced through the 
seam into the ship, and that that seam can ne¬ 
ver be again caulked tight. From this cause the 
oakum in the seam becomes wet and rotten ; 
and the ship’s crew are exposed to the injuiious 
effects of inhaling the putrid air through the 
openings of the ship’s timbers. The confined 
state of a ship under hatches in a tropical cli¬ 
mate, is well known to all who have been on 
board one in the heavy tropical rains and gales 
of wind when the monsoon sets in, and which 
last for days and weeks together.— Edge, Malabar 
and Ganara, See Tectona. 


(8076) TEAK WOOD OIL. An opaque dull 
ash coloured oil, under this name, is procurable 
in most of the large Bazars of India ; when al¬ 
lowed to rest for some time, it separates into two 
layers, an upper -or dark coloured clear stratum 
and a lower and more solid-deposit. Its chief 
use is for applying to woodwork of all sorts, ei¬ 
ther alone as a natural varnish, or in coiubiim- 
lion with certain resins.— M. E. J. R. 

(8077) TEAL, the common name of a Na¬ 
tatorial Bird belonging to the family Auatina. 
This bird is the Querqnedula crecca , Steph.; 
the Anas crecca, Linn, it is one of the small¬ 
est of the Anatida, and most beautiful of 
ducks. It is the Sarcellc, Petite Sarcelle, Cer- 
celle, Cercerellr, Alebrande, (hirsute, and ll.ile- 
brau, of the French ; Cercednla, Cereevolo, Sca- 
volo, Sartella, Anitrella, and Auitra dTnverno, 
of the Italians ; Spiegel-Entlein and Kriekente 
of the Germans ; Winter Tilling of the Nether- 
landers ; Arta and Knecka of the Swedes; Kes- 
telort-And of the Norwegians; Krik-And of the 
Danes; Cor Hwyad ami Bruch llwyad of the 
Welsh. This species is one of the most delicate 
of the ducks. Willugliby remarks that, for the 
taste of its flesh and llie wholesome nourishment 
it affords the body, it “doth deservedly challenge 
the first place among those of its kind.” In the 
‘ Portraits (I’Ovst-mix’(1557), the following qua¬ 
train celebrates its excellence, ami alludes to its 
habits: — 

“ Bien pen souvont sa*plunge la sarcelle 
Entre deux eaux, de lequelle la chair 
Est delicate: aussi eouste elle clier 
Autant qu’oyseau qui soit. petit coimne elle.” 

Accordingly we see it holding a high place in 
ancient feasts. We find it among the ‘ goodly 
provision’ at the banquet given at the enthron¬ 
ing of George Nevell, archbishop of York, in the 
reign of Edward IV.: ‘ Mallnrdes and Tcales, 
4000. The price in the Northumberland House¬ 
hold Book is—‘ Teylles, 1 d.,’ mallards being 2d. 
— Eng. Ci/c. 

(3078) TEASEL, Fuller’s Thistle, or 
Teazle. 

Chardo a carder, Fu. Weberdistel, Kralzdisfel, Gkk. 
Cardou da Curdure, It. Curduucha, C'ardo peinador, 

Sr, 

This plant, which is cultivated in the North and 
West of England, is of considerable importance 
to clothiers, who employ the crooked awns of the 
heads for raising the nap on woollen cloths, &o." 

(Me Gulloch )— Faulkner. 

(8079) TECOMA, a genus of plants be- 
loning to the natural order Bignoniaceoe. It 
has a companulate 5-toothed calyx, a short- 
tubed corolla with a companulate throat, and 
a 5-lobed bilabiate limb; 4 didynamous sta¬ 
mens with a sterile filament of a fifth; a bila- 
mellate stigma ; a sillique-formed 2-cclled cap¬ 
sule, having the dissepiments contrary to the 
valves; the seeds winged, disposed in 2 rows. 
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The species are erect trees or shrubs or scandent 
plants, with unequally pinnate or digitate simple 
leaves with terminal panicles, and yellow or 
flesh-coloured flowers. They are natives of the 
Old and New World in tropical and sub-tropical 
climates. They are all elegant plants, ami well 
worthy of cultivation. Several species of Tecoma 
have reputed medicinal virtues. T. speciosa is 
said to be a useful diuretic, also a cathartic. T. 
iinpettyinosa and T. Ipe contain large quantities 
of tanning.-— Knq. Qyc. 

(8080) TECOMA CAPENSIS. An elegant 
creeping plaut with orange colored flowers well 
adapted for covering a wall or running up a 
trellis work, grown from seed iu common garden 
sml.— Riddell. 

(8081) TECOMA JASMINOIDES. This 
plant is cultivated in the same way ns the former. 
The color of the flowers pink.— Riddell. 

(8082) TECOMA 11 AD JOANS is a climbing 
glabrous plant with rough rooting branches. It 
grows against a wall by throwing out roots from 
its branches in the same maimer as ivy. It has 
large flowers, which are called Trumpet-Flowers. 
— Rug. ('pc. 

(8083) TECOMA STANS is a small tree, or 
ornamental garden shrub. Its roots are reputed 
diuretic, Hort Garden 6 .— M. E. J. R. 

(8084) TECTONA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order V erbenacea. It is char¬ 
acterised by having a 5-G-loothed calyx, which 
becomes inflated over the growing pericarp; 
corolla 1-petalled, 5-G-eleft; stamens 5, but of¬ 
ten G ; germ superior, 4-celled ; cells 1-seeded, 
attachment central ; drupe obtusely 4-sided, 
woolly, spongy, dry, hid in the calyx. Nut 
haul, 4-celled. Seed solitary ; embryo erect 
without perisperm .-—Eaq (i/c. 

(8085) TKCTONA. 'Species. 

0<>my takoo manna, Tam. 

Dr. Wight says of this 1 am as yet uncertain 
whether to view this as a variety or distinct spe¬ 
cies of teak. Specimens tested here proved very 
inferior in strength to the true teak, breaking 
with a weight of only 300 lbs., while the other 
sustained above 400.— li'ight. 

(8086) TKCTON A GltANDIS. 

Teak tree, Knu. I Takoo chetto' - , Tk 1 , 

Siigwan, Mind. | Take nianuii, Tam. 

The only species is the 'Peak-Tree, which 
crows to an immense size, aud is remarkable for 
Its very long leaves, which are from 12 to 24 
inches long and from 8 to 16 incites broad, ami 
are compared by oriental writers to the ears of 
the elephant. The best teak-timber for ship¬ 
building was supplied to Bombay from the 
mountains of the Malabar Ghauts, where the 
tree is found rather in detached clumps, of some 
exteut however, than in extended forests. It is 
alio found on the mountainous parts of the Co¬ 
romandel coast, along the banks of the Godave- 
ry up to Poloousha. It proceeds far into the 
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iutevior of India, and may be seen iu the moun¬ 
tains of Biimlulcnwl, iu tbe form how¬ 
ever of only a moderate-sized shrub. Dr. 
Roxburgh introduced the Teak into the low 
grounds of the Ciroars as early as 1790, and 
Lord Cornwallis and Colonel Kyd planted it in 
Bengal about the same time. The Calcutta Bo¬ 
tanic Garden contains a number of these trees. 
From the Salmruupore Botanic Garden, in 80 p 
9’ N. lat.. (where, its buds being covered with 
scales, it is enabled to resist cold, besides its 
leaves falling and giving it a season of rest), tbe 
tree has been spread along tbe Doab Canal; the 
whole of the intermediate country is suited to its 
cultivation, ami the East India Company have 
ordered the Malabar forests to be preserved. 
The most extensive forests are however those 
extending along the banks of the lrnuvady, es- 
peciallv in Pegu — Entj. Oyc. See Teak. 

(8087) TECTONA GltANDIS. Far. IIul 
Teak. VYynnad about Sultan’s Battery, scarce; 
considered superior to the common*'l eak.— 
Me loot-. M. E. 

( 8088 ) TECTONA H AM1LTONIA Hamil¬ 
ton Teak. This is an inferior species of teak 
that grows on the banks of the Irrawaddy ; and 
from native descriptions, appears to be found in 
the province of Yaw —Mu non. 

(8089) TECTONA TEltNIFOLIA, ofTen- 
asserim.— Mason. 

(8090) TE.IHAL. 

Tejbal. Guz. ITinp. Puns. 

The seeds and capsules of the Xaulhoxi/hna 
hostile, which arc employed by the natives of 
northern India as a remedy for the lootli-aehe, 
and also for intoxicating fish. They have a 
warm, spicy, pepper-like pungency, a property 
which is participated in by the bark, and other 
parts of the tree. — Faulkner. 

(8091) TEJPATA. Leaves of Lauius or 
Cinnamomum. xMalabathrum, the folia Mala- 
bathri of the ancients.— Pev. Phar. 

(8092) TELliKIA, Com posit,®.—'P his plant 
bears a yellow flower, and grows iu any common 
garden soil.— Riddell. 

(8093) TEL1NI, Indian Beistkiung Few 
Meloe or My'nhris Cichorii. The wing coverts 
are marked with large spots of light, brown 
alternating with tleep blue. Another blistering 
flv is small, steel blue, C'antharis 'Violates.— 
Ben. Phar. 

(8094) TEMIA (Le, Yaillant), a gentfs of 
Perching Birds, which, Olivier observes, M. Yitril- 
lot has changed into Crypsirhw, and Dr. llors- 
field into Phreuotrix, whilst M. Tennninck ar¬ 
ranges them under G-laucopis. Mr. Swarnson thus 
characterises On/psirina .—Bill shorter than the* 
head, much compressed ; the culmen considera¬ 
bly arched, and carved from the base. Nostrils 
small, basal, concealed by incumbent featheis, 
which are either soft or setaceous. Wings short, 
much rounded ; the primaries hardly longer than 



TEPHROSIA APOLLINEA. TERMINALLY 

the secoiuhuies. Tail feathers broad and obtuse. (8100) TEPHROSIA P1SGATORIA, the 
Keet moderate, arboreal. The middle toe and claw Fisher’s Tephrosia, contains the narcotic principle 
short, but as long as the tarsus ; lateral toes of the genus, and is used in the East Indies for 
unequal; hind toe and claw shorter thau.the the same purposes as T. ioxicaria is in the 
tarsus. It is a native of India. West Indies.— Eng. Oyc. 

(8095) Grypsirina vagabonda (vagabundo) and (8101) TEPHROSIA PURPUREA. Galk- 
G. Temia are among the species given as examples, ga purpurea. 

The first of these is the Pica vagabunda of Gould Poonkhie, Sans. | Surpunka, Bung. 

(‘Century of Birds from the Himalaya mountains’). A native of the sandy coast of Coromandel. 
Dr. Hors field, who gives Conus' varima as the The root is bitter, and given by the native prac- 
synonym of his Phrenotrix Temia (the Chekitut, titioners in dyspepsia and chronic diarrhoea.— 
or Benteot, of the Javanese', states that although O’Shaughnessy, page 292. 
not a rare bird in Java, his Phrenotrix is by no (8102) TEPHROSIA TINCTORIA, the Cey- 
nieans familiar, and never approaches the villages Ion Indigo, is a shrubby glabrous plant with 5 
and habitations like many others. (‘ Zoological pairs of leaflets, silky and villous beneath ; flow- 
Researchesin Java.’)— Eng. Cyc. ers purple or flesh-coloured, seated on axillary 

(8096) TENTUKIE, the Malaysia name of peduncles; straight pendulous legumes. This 
a Ceylon tree which grows to about twelve or plant is a native of Ceylon, where it is called 
eighteen inches in diameter, twelve feet high : Anil. Its tissue yields a blue colouring-matter, 
it ca mot be considered valuable. It is sometimes which has the same properties as the indigo, and 
used by the natives for inferior and common is used in Ceylon for the same purposes. There 
purposes.— Edge, (legion. j are other plants used iii Ceylon for dyeing also, 

(8097) TEPHltODOltNIS (Swainson), a j called Anil.— Eng. Cyc. 
genus of Drongo Shrikes, Dicrurinoe. [Laniau.*:] j (8103) TERM. At the north foot of the 
— Eng. Ggc. ' Khasia, in the heavily limbered dry Terai, stretch- 

(8098) TEPHROSIA (from r«f>pAs, ash- ing for sixty miles to the Burrampnoter, it is 
coloured), the name of a genus of Plants be- almost inevitable death for n European to sleep, 
longing to the Papilionaceous division of the any lime between the end of April and of Novem- 
order Leguminosa. The genus consists of shrubs i her. Many have crossed that tract, but notone 
or herbs, with usually unequally pinnated leaves, without taking fever : Mr 11. Inglis was the only 
and lanceolate or subulate stipules distinct survivor of a party of five, and he was ill from 
from the petiole. The (lowers are while or the effects for upwards of twoyears^fter having 
purplish, arranged in racemes which arc mostly been brought to death’s door by the first attack, 
axillary ; the calyx is without bracts, 5-toot.he<i, j which came on within three weeks of his arrival 
nearly equal; vexillum of corolla large, silky j at Churra, and by several relapses. Teinper- 
outsidc, and reflexed in a spreading manner ; aturc in September 77° to 80° ; and in Novem- 
wings adherent to the keel; stamens separate or her 75° to 77 °.—Hooker linn. Jour. Vol. 1. 
united in one or two parcels; legume mostly page 266. 

sessile, linear, compressed, many seeded, with (8104) TEREBELLUM, a genus of hfolluaca 
the valves flat ; seeds compressed. This genus placed by Cuvier among his Pectiiiibrnuchiate 
at present includes 84 species, but it is pro- Gasteropoda, between Uvula and Volula ; by 
liable that a more accurate investigation will De Blainville among bis Augyostoniata, between 
result in making several genera of the present Genua and Oliva ; and by Rang between Mitra 
one. The American and Asiatic species are in and Anr.il I aria. The fossil Terebellmu convolu- 
some measure distinguished by their properties, turn is the type of Montfort’s genus Seraphs. 
In the former a narcotic poison is more fre- (8105) TKREBELLUM SUBULATUM, a 
quently secreted ; in the latter n colouring native of the East, Indies, may be taken as an 
matter.— Eng. Ggc. Dr. Wight, in leones gives example of the recent species, and T. convolution 
Tephrosia incaea, 871; sentiposn, 370; spinosn, of the fossil forms.— Eng. Ggc. 

372; and tinctoria, 888. (8106) TERKBINTACKAS, a natutal order of 

(8099) TEPHROSIA APOLLINEA. Sgn. Dicotyledonous Plants constituted by Jussieu, 
Galega apollinea. A native of Egypt. The leaflets and adopted by De Candolle, Arnott, Don, adR 
are obovate, oblong, emarginatc, silky under- other writers on systematic botany. Brown has 
neath. They yield indigo when fermented, and however divided it into five orders, viz. Anacar- 
are often mixed with the Alexnndrian senna.— diaceae; Burseracese ; Connaraceae; Spondia- 
()' Shaughneaay. page 292. T. Apollinea is shrub- cese ; A myridacese.— Eng. Ggc. 

„ by, and covered with a close pubescence; the (8107) TERMINALIA (from ‘ terminus’), is 
leaflets are silky beneath, and in 2 or 8 pairs ; the name of a genus of Plants belonging to tlm 
the legume is 6 or 7-seeded, and rather pubes- natural order Gombreta cent. The species of this 
cent. It is a native of Egypt, and yields a blue genus consist of trees and shrubs, with alternate 
colonring-raatter, which is used in dyeing.— leaves, which are usually crowded together at 
Bay. Cyc. the ends of the branches. The flowers are 
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Roxburgh's genus 


TERMINALIA ALATA. 

destitute of petals, and are disposed in spikes, 
which Are racemose and panioleri | in the. lower 
part of the spikes they contain both stamens 
and pistils, but in the upper part they Contain 
only stamens ; the limb of the calyx is campaim- 
lnte, 5-cleft, with acute lobes ; the stamens are 
10 in immlier, arranged in two series, and are 
longer than the calyx ; the ovary contains two 
ovules ; the style is acute, and the fruit is dru¬ 
paceous, containing only one seed. All the 
species are inhabitants of the tropical parts of 
Asia and America, They are numerous, and 
many of them are used in medicine and the arts. 
"Eng, Cgc. In the celebrated Myrobalans of 
ancient and eastern pharmacy, an astringency is 
the prevalent principle, although the fruits of 
Terminalia Chebitln are gently laxative also. T. 
Gatappa affords edible kernels, like almonds, and 
are named ladum. T. Benzoin in the Mauritius 
gives a milky juice, which becomes fragrant 
as it dries, and is burned as incense in churches. 
— 0* S/taughnessy, page 339 . 

(8108) TERM I MALI A. Specks. PENTAP- 
TERA ? livery member of the genus terminalin 
yields useful timber, and the chebula, and 
bellcrica have been noticed as indigenous in 
Tenasserim. A still larger timber tree is com¬ 
mon in the interior, whose winged fruit 
indicates its connection with 
pen ta ptera.— Mason. 

(8109) TERMINALIA ALATA, Aiuslie. 
T. Tom entOsa, Wall. Roxb. Combrelaceoe, 
Icon 195. * 

Muddee, Tei,. 

Maroodum Tree, Eng. 

Jungly karinj, Hind. 

Maroodum marum, Tam. 

Hrjoon, Hind. 

This tree often grows to a very large size. 
The wood of it is employed for long beams in 
house building. In the northern parts of Canani 
it is used for making boats and canoes. — Ains . 
Mat. Med. p. 209. Fruit glabrous, bark deeply 
cracked, astringent and febrifuge. As found in 
the Bazars its colour is reddish brown, taste as- 
tringcut; in powder and with oil it is used in 
apthee. (Roxb. FI. Ind, ii. 440.)— O’ Shaugh- 
nessg, p. 340. 

* The Bark, 

Mnrnduin Bark, Eng. j Mnddic pntta, Teia 
M arudnm puttay, Tam. | Arjuna, Sans. 

*The bark as it appears in most of the Indian 
bazars is of a reddish brown colour, and has a 
strong but not unpleasant, astringent taste. In 
the Southern provinces, the powder of it in con¬ 
junction with Gingilie oil, is used as a valuable 
application for the l^tutetidk;, (Apth® of grown 
people) and the Akkirum, or Apth® of 
— Ains, Mat. Med: p. 88. In thc -'W^mach 
Carroo-Marrathoo, Terminalia a lata, is used for 
the same purposes as Ben teak, under which name 
it is frequently sqld : common on the Western 


Arjuna, Sans. 

Kumbuk, Oing. 
Koornu-marthi mara, 
Can. 

Junglee taring, Duk. 
grows to a very 


Tonda muram, also 
Tanikoi or tandfce 
marum Cattoo eloo- 
pae, Tam. 


TERMINALIA BELLERICA. 

Ghauts and in Wynaad : wood not durable. 
— Mclvor. 

(811 OjTERMlNALIA ANGLSTIFOLIA. The 
leaves are linear-lanceolate, very thin at both ends, 
pubescent beneath ; the petiole# are also pubes¬ 
cent, and have two glands at their apex. This 
tree is a native of the East Indies, and Was for¬ 
merly called Terminalia Benzoin, as it yields oh 
tapping a gum-resin very similar to benzoin, and 
possessing the same properties,— -JSritf. Oyc. 

(8111) TERMINALIA BELLERICA. (Be- 
leric Myrobalan.) Gombretacea, Ill. 91. 

Bulla, Duk. | Tam kaia marum or 

Beleyluj, Arab. 

Bahira, Sans. 

Beheyra, Hind. 

Beley leh, Peks. 

Tadi chet too. Tkl. 

A very large tree; common in Mysore and 
mountainous parts of India; has a straight trunk 
and spreading head ; leaves deciduous about the 
beginning of tlie hot season, when the flowers ap¬ 
pear ; fruit round, covered with a grey silky 
down ; common in the Deccan. The flowers 
ha\e an offensive smell— Biddell. Of this tree, 
the wood is white and soft, and not much used. 
’I lie kernel of the fruit is eaten by tlie natives. 
(Wight. No. 11-99, Mysore 27,18, Tinnevelly 47, 
ITnvmicore 306, Clegliorri.)— M. E. J. Ji. 
Drupe oval, somewhat five-angled, size when dry 
of a gallnut, and dirty brown colour ; size of a 
nutmeg, and fleshy when fresh, with a grey silky 
down, very astringent ; kernels eaten, and deem¬ 
ed intoxicating ; bark abounds in gum. Ainslie 
reckons the fruit as astringent,, tonic, and attenu¬ 
ate. Dose one to two drachms. It is much used 
in the arts as an astringent, and as the basis of 
several colours.— O’Shanghiessy, page 341. It, is 
abundant in the Kotah jungles and the wood is 
very hard.— Irvine. Wood said by Roxburgh to 
be durable, but not much used. In Malabar it 
is hollowed out for canoes, which however are 
said not to be lasting. It is not an uncommon 
tree in the Walliar Jungles, but is considered of 
no value there. Perhaps the tree called by the 
name of Tunikai Marum, o» tonda marum, in 
Malabar, is the Terminalia Berryi, which also at¬ 
tains a large size, and is more nearly allied to 
the Currny Murdah, as belonging to the 
same section of the genus.— ‘Wight. It furnishes 
a large and valuable timber. Tlie wood is 
employed Tor making Catamarans, and is 
also holloWed out into grain measures, &c.— 
Ains. Mat,Med. p. 206. Myrobalans are the 
dried fruits of trees very common in many dis¬ 
tricts of India ; viz : several species of Termi¬ 
nalia. They are much valued as a tanning ma¬ 
terial. The myrobalans are about an inch in 
length, about the size and shape of a Spanish 
olive, with an ash yellow coloured pericarp, 
generally strongly marked with longitudinal 
wrinkles. They have become a. very important 
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TERMINAL!A CATAPPA. 

item iu commerce, but their introduction to gene* 
rul use can only date back about ten years. 
The imports into England, according to Mr. 
Poole, now amount to about 1200 tons annually i 
from Madras, 1853-54, the exports were 4,145 
cwt. value 8,44*7 Its. — M. JS J. R. 

(8112) TERMINALLY BERUXI. Combre- 

TACEiE. 

Vcllai him rood oo, Tam. I Vullay murdah maruin, 
Vellay ruurduh wood, Eng. | Tam. 

Tiiis, judging from some introduced plants 
growing in Coimbatore, is a very large tree. The 
bark is quite smooth, and nearly as green ns the 
leaves. ‘The wood is while, described as of ordi¬ 
nary quality, used on the coast for canoes, and 
for making the broad wooden platters in use 
among fishermen and ship lascars. — Wight. This 
tree attains a large size, especially at the foot of 
the \V. Chants, where it is used for canoes, See. 
(Wight). Wight No. Ill, Travnncorc 225, 320, 
Ilort. Carden 6 b— M. E. J. R. 

(8113) TERMINALLY CATA1TA, Lin. 
Jeon. 172. Combretacea. 

Country almond tree. Esc. | Vndoni veWrlln, Ti:r.. 
Nation vndoni eottiiv, also Cat<i|>|>n, Malax. 

Natloo vadom uiaruui,T am. 1 lugudi Sans. 

Budamie, Mind [ Badain, Bi-.ng. 

A beautiful large tree, found in gardens, &c , 
the kernels arc eaten and are palatable, the wood 
is also useful. (Wight No. 54, Ilort. Carden J 
03.)— M. E. J. R. T. Galappa has obovate 1 
leaves, tapering to tbe base, pubescent beneath, ! 
and glands on the tinder sides of the midrib. It j 
is originally a native of the East Indies, but has 
now become naturalised iu the West India 
Islands. Some botanists have described the 
West India species as distinct from the Asiatic, 
hut there is no good distinctive character. The 
drupaceous fruit of this tree is about 3 inches 
long, and contains a large seed, which is eaten, 
ami also yields an oil, in the same manner as the 
almond. This tree, on account, of its thick 
foliage, is much planted in the tropics for the 
purpose of forming avenues near houses. The 
bark and leaves yield a black pigment. Indian 
ink is manufactured from the juice of this 
tree.— 7 Eng. Ggc. •L'ltis is probably a Malayan 
species, but is cultivated iu India, and is a 
valuable timber tree. Drupe three ilirhes 
long, egg-shaped, grooved*; kernel resembles 
the almond or filbert in taste and compo¬ 
sition; yields an excellent fixed oil, and is 
good nourishing food. The bark and leaves are 
very astringent, aud yield a black paint.— 
O' Shaughnessy, page 341. In the Kotali gardens 
this is a very handsome .garden tree. — Gent. 
Med. Top. p. 193. , '/builinatia Gatappa grows 
commonly in all parts of, the Deccan. It is rais¬ 
ed easily from seed, and in a good light soil, 
well watered, will in twa years be ten or more 
feet in height, and give blosatrtn. / It is father a 
handsome tree, and, from itslarge leaf (which 
turns red previous to its fulling off,) has a very 
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TERMINALLY CUEBULA. 

striking apjiearauce. The fruit is of the stite'of 
a coarse plain, and the kernel, contained within 
the shell, resembles the English Filbert in fiu- 
! vour. It is produced at table with the desert.— 
j Riddell. Tins tree is procurable in Malayalmru The 
; wood, judging from an outside specimen, has a 
1 good detd the appearance of beech, showing much 
! silver grain iu some sections, but it is more po- 
! rous and not so close gvained.— Wight, It attains 
j a large size in Malabar where the wood is much 
| esteemed, it is called by the English, the Almond 
i tree, from the oval shape of .the fruit, but. the 
j kernel is cylindrical.— Wight. It is reckoued a 
! valuable wood by the natives, who generally em¬ 
ploy it in making Pikoties.— Aim. Mat. Med. 

p. 206. 

The fruit. 

Nat Vadomcottay, Tam. I Yndomvittiloo. Tel. 
Badam-i-liiudec, Dux. j llittghoodie, Sans. 

This has got the appellation of country Al- 
1 inoiul, in India, front its resemblance to the Per- 
! stan fruit of that name iu taste and appearance, 
j though it has, perhaps, more tlie flavor of an 
English filbert. It is the produce of a very large 
j and certainly one of the most beautiful trees in 
the world. 'I he (rite is the Adoa martini of the 
Ilortns Malabarirtts, the Mnlavas call it Catap- 
pa. The kernels of this large and most beauti¬ 
ful tree are recoin mended by the Vy tlictins as 
a light and nourishing diet for weak people.— 
Aim. Mat. Med. p. 02 and 228. 

(8114) TERMINALLY ClIEBULA. (Che- 
BL’Ltc Myrobalan.) Myrobaltuia Chcbula, 

[ Chertn. ii. t. 07. 

| Pillamarrda, Can. lleleiji kabule, Arab. 

I Heerda, also lluklult, llelilch Kclan, Pens, 
j Dnc. Pilla murdah wood, Eng. 

j Pilla mania or Kadoo- Karaka Chettoo, Tel. 
j koy, Tam. liar Hara, Umbed’her, 

i Alall in am, Can. IJinb. 

I Arnloo, Cjng. Kujoobitt, Burm. 

| Uaritaka, Sans. 

i This large timber is plentiful throughout the 
| Pegu Teak Forests, wood, red-colored, strong and 
j adapted for house-building.— McClelland. In 
: Tenasserim the fruit of the Termittalia Chehnla 
j mixed with an iron clay is in common use to form* 
a black dve, which is said to be very good. All the 
.Burmese’native ink is made from this fruit, 

1 but although black when used, in the course 
j of a dozen years it sometimes fades so that the 
! writing is scarcely legible. The tree is found 
throughout the Tenasserim Provinces, but is uot 
very abundant.— Mason. 

It flowers in May. The moochies use the 
fruit to form a black dye. — Riddell. The tender 
leaves of Terminalia chebala are punctured by an 
insect, and its eggs deposited therein ; hollow 
galls, Huldee Kay, Ttl. Kadukay, Tam. are sub¬ 
sequently formed, these arc powerfully astringent, 



' TERMINALLY CITRINA. 

and make as good ink as oak galls. They also 
yield to Chintz painters and the Carpet weavers 
at Ellore the most durable yellow. Mr. Rohdes 
states that it forms perfect leather, but is too ex-' 
pensive for ordinary tanning purposes.— M. E. 
/.if. The trivial name Chebula, is from Cabal, 
Where it is very abundant/ It is a large tree, native 
of the forests of India from Cape Comorin to the 
mountains of Oude &c. The tender leaves are 
punctured by an insect and its eggs deposited 
therein becomes enlarged into hollow galls, they 
are a powerful astringent and make as good ink ! 
as oak galls, they also yield the chintz painters, 
and Carpet weavers their best and most dura¬ 
ble yellow. They are called by the Tamuls 
“ kadukay” and by the Telingas aldicoya.— 
Rohdes* M.8.S. Terminalia Chebula is distin¬ 
guished by possessing opposite leaves which are 
pubescent beneath. The fruit of this species is 
more astringent than the others and is used for 
the purposes of dyeing. A durable ink is made 
by mixing the salts of iron with an infusion of 
the outer rind of the fruit. Both this species 
and others are subject to the attacks of insects 
producing gall-nuts. These galls possess the 
astringent principle in abundance, and are also 
used for dyeing. They are. called Crolaeay by 
the Tamuls.— Eng. Cyc. This most gigantic tree, 
furnishes planks 3 feet broad. It has a dark 
coloured, heavy and hard wood', but very cross 
grained and difficult to work. It sustained 
about 400 lbs.— Wight. It is common in the 
Kotali jungles {Irvine,p. 193.): also in the forests 
ofBengal and common in the forests of Western 
India. 

Trunk rarely straight, short, bark ash-coloured, 
branches numerous and spreading. Fruit very 
astringent ; in its dry sta£e about the size 
of au olive. With catechu it is' applied with 
great advautage in apthous ulcerations. The 
Zengi Ear ofBengal, Singi, Tamd. Kurkadaga 
Bans. (Black Myrobalan), is described by Anisin¬ 
as the unripe dried fruit, and as a brisk purge. 
It is deep black, oblong, pointed and slender. 
It is called Ahleeluj-usood by the Arabs, Eeli/eA- 
seeah by the Persians, who give it as a cathartic, 
in doses of from 1 to 2 drachms with a little 
money.— O’Skaughnessy, page 320. 

(8115) TERMINALIA C1TRINA. Citron 
Myrobalan. 

Liba, Sans. | Haria, Harta, Hind. 

Common in the Kotah jangles. All these 
Myrobalans are largely collected, and used bv 
the natives in dyeing and.iu medicine.— Gen. 
Med. Tab. p* 10‘S. Drupe oblong, lanceolate, 
about two incites long, two in circumference, 
obscurely' five-grooved, dull orange-yellow, 
smooth ; n«t oblong, deeply five-grooved, one- 
celled. Fruit a gentle purgative. It is often 
made into a pickle.— O’ Bhavghnessy, p. 340. 


TERMES. 

(8116) TERMINALIA. GLABRA. Combre- 
tacea:, 

Kami Maroodoo murara, Tam. | Curry murdah wood, Eng. 

Icon. 196, nearly represents this species. 
Dr. Wight speaks highly of this wood, and 
states that, large beams are readily procurable 
at Coimbatore for bouse building purposes. 
It is very hard, heavy and durable under 
water. (Wight No 16, Travaucore 78, 10L 383, 
Mysore 3<>, Paulglmut 21, Cleghoru.)— m. E. J. 
R. Inch bars bear from 430 .to 450 lbs.— 
Wight. 

(8117) TERMINALIA MOLUCCANA. 
(Sylliet, Moluccas.) Drupe vomul, ovate, size of 
a large nutmeg, used as T. belleriea, for which 
it isvsubstituted.— O’Shavgfomsy, page 341. 

(81 IS) TERMINALIA N1TIDA. 

Yella, Duk. 

A large tree with oblong fruit, from which an 
intoxicating liquor is made.— lliddeH. 

(8119) TERMINALLY RUBR1CA. 

Vilibitului, Sans. I Ttiudra marum, Tam. 

iiuiiira. Beno. I ThiiJ, It heed. 

lieleyk-li, Au.ui. | Tuondee, Tki.. 

A native of the mountainous parts of the Cir- 
cars, growing to be one of the largest trees, with 
an erect trunk, and very spreading head. The 
kernel of the fruit is eaten by natives, but is 
reckoned intoxicating when eaten in any quanti¬ 
ty. Wood white, rather soft, durable and seldom 
used. From w'ounds in the bark large quanti¬ 
ties of insipid gum issues. The flowers have, a 
strong offensive smell.— Roxb. Rohdes, M. S. 8. 

(8120) TERMINALIA YE UNIX. One of 
the trees which affords the celebrated Chinese 
black lacquer.— O'Shuughnessy, p. 341 . Tenui- 
nalia remix, is a native of China, and the 
I Moluccas, and abounds in a resinous juice, 
which is collected by the inhabitants, and used 
in the natural state as a varnish. It is also used 
for the same purpose in China.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8121) TERMINALIA YJOLATA. 

Vmijah, Bt’KM. 

Both lliis and Terminalia belerica, “ Lai-bwni” 
Barm, are very plentiful throughout the Pegu, 
Tounghoo, and Tlrarawaddy Forests ; the former 
less plentiful. Both are large timber and would 
answer for all purposes of house-building. Wood, 
white colored, adapted to every purpose of house 
building.— McClelland. 

(8122) TERMHTNiE, a section of Neurop- 
terous Insects, in which Latreillc includes the 
genera Mantispa, Raphidia, Termes, and Psoct<». 
These genera liQwevcr are usually regarded as 
constituting three distinct families. 

(8123) TERMITIDiE. T his family is dis¬ 
tinguished by the following characters Wings 
with few transverse nervures, folding horizon¬ 
tally ; tarsia-joined; antennae short and monili- 
form ; body depressed. , 

(8124) TERMES, has the head large and 
rounded, and, besides the ordinary compound 
eyes, it has three ocelli, or simple eyes, situated ou 



TERN3TR0MUCE/E. 

the upper surface; the antennse areas long as the 
bend a ad thorax, inserted in front of the eyes, 
and composed of about IS joints. The abdomen 
is terminated by two small jointed appendages. 
(8125) TERMITES, or WHITE ANTS. 

Anoi, Malay. I Chelluo, Tam. 

Dewuk, Hind. I Cheduloo, Tkl. 

White ants, n» they are often called (though 
they have little affinity with the true Aids), are 
chiefly confined to the tropics; some few species 
however extend into the temperate regions. Like 
the Bees, Wasps, and Ants, which live in society, 
the Termites arc composed of three kinds of in¬ 
dividuals—males, females, and what are termed 
neuters or workers. Their ravages in the warm¬ 
er parts of the globe are well known. IJiliey 
unite in societies composed each of an immense 
number of individuals, living in the ground and 
in trees, and often attacking the wood-work of 
houses, in which they form innumerable galleries, 
all of which lead to a central point. In forming 
these galleries they avoid piercing the surface of 
the wood-work, and hence it appears sound 
when the slightest touch is sometimes sufficient 
to cause it to fall to pieces. The Termites 
sometimes erect their domiciles on the ground, 
in the form of pyramids or cones, sometimes 
with a roof, and these nests are often very 
numerous, and resemble the huts of savages. 
The larvae nearly resemble the perfect in¬ 
sect, excepting that they possess no wings. The 
pupa? have rudimentary wings. The neuters 
differ from the males and females iri possessing 
no wings, in having the body stouter, the head 
much longer, and provided with long jaws cross¬ 
ing at the extremity. They arc said to defend 
the nests, and, stationing themselves near the 
outer surface, they are the first to make their ap¬ 
pearance when their habitation is disturbed. 
'They will attack the party molesting them, and 
bite with considerable strength. The negroes 
and Hottentots in Africa and people of India, 
consider these insects a great delicacy. Tin y 
are destroyed with quick-liiue, or more readily 
with arsenic, which is thrown into their habita¬ 
tions.'— Bug. Cgc. 

(8126) TE It N STROM IA 0 E M, 7 'heads, a 
natural order of Polypetalous Exogenous Plants. 
It consists of trees or shrubs with alternate coria¬ 
ceous leaves, without stipules, mostly undivided, 
and sometimes with pellucid dots. The flowers 
are generally white in colour, sometimes pink or 
red, and are arranged ill axiliary or terminal pe¬ 
duncles, articulated at the base. "The calyx is com¬ 
posed of 5 or 7 sepals, imbricated in aestivation, 
the innermost the largest; petals 5, 6, or 9, 
often combined at the base ; stamens indefinite, 
with monadclphous or polyadelphous filaments, 
and versatile or adnate anthers; ovary superior ; 
capsule 2-7-celled ; seeds few, attached to a cen¬ 
tral axis, with little or no albumen, and a 
straight embryo, the cotyledons of which are 
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very large, and ofteu filled with oil. This order 
includes the Tfteacex of Mirbel and the GameUiea 
of Be Candolle. Their closest affinity is with 
tire order &uttifera, from which they differ in 
their alternate leaves; in the parts of their flowers 
being 5 and its multiples ; in the calyx being 
distinct from the corollas in their twisted sestiva- 
[ tion, and in their thin inadherent cotyledons. 
They have also relations with Hypericacess and 
Mai'cgniaviaeete. The plauts of this order are 
principally inhabitants of Asia and America and 
one species of Africa.— Eng. Cgc. 

(8127) TERU-KUNHLE, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree which grows to about two feet in 
diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is used 
in country vessels, and produces a fruit which 
is eaten by the natives.— Edge, Ceylon. 

(8128) TETRAGONIACEJS, Aiwons, a na¬ 
tural order of Exogenous Plants. It includes 
the Genera Tefrugonia, Aizoou, Seanvimn, and 
Miltus , which are generally placed in the order 
Fie older?, or Mcsembryacea. The reason given 
by Hr. Lindlcy for this separation is the want 
of petals in these genera, as be considers that the 
tendency to produce petals in the Mesembryacea 
is of too powerful a nature to admit exception. 
The relation of these apetalous Ficoidea to 
Chenopodiacece is so strong, that I)r. Lindley 
says “ there is no character to distinguish them 
except their ovary being formed of several 
carpels.”— Eng. Cgc. 

(8129) TETRAGONIA EXPANSA is a 
native of New Zealand and Japan, and is used 
by the natives of those countries as a remedy in 
those forms of cutaneous disease called scorbutic. 
The Aizoon Canariense and A. Hispanicnm grow 
on the sea-coasts of the Canary Isles and Spain, 
and are amongst the plants which yield soda alter 
burning.— Eng. Cgc. 

(8130) TETRANTHERA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Lour a cere. The 
flowers are dioecious, some hermaphrodite, invo- 
Iiterated. The calyx 6-parted, ,the segments 
nearly equal or wanting. The fertile stamens 
generally about 9, in the petaloid flower than 12 
to 21. The leaves are variable, with pinnate 
veins.— Eng Cgc. 

(8131) TE i RANT11 ERA MONOPET A LA^ 
Juuglee raee am Hind. | Nara inainidee Tkl. 

(8182) TETRANTHERA ROXBURGH IT 
Ness. Pgn. Sebifera G urn nos a, Loureiro. 
Tetranthera apetnla, lluxb. Corom. PI t. ITT. 
and FI. Iud. iii. p. 819. Litsea aebifera, Pers. 

M ueda ka jhar, H inn. 

Mountains of India. The wood is the mveda 
lukree of llindostanee druggists, and a favourite 
application to bruises and wouuds. It is some¬ 
what fragrant, and slightly balsamic and sweet. 
— O'Shattghnessy, p. 548. Tetranthera Mox- 
burghiiis a variable plant, a native of the moun¬ 
tains of India and China. The fruit is globose, 
black and about the size of a pea, yielding a kind 
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of greasy exudation from which the Chinese 
manufacture caudles of a had quality, and which 
serves as a basis for salves. This fixed oil is sup- 
poBtxi to oonstiture the principal part of the fruit 
of Permt gratimmu, so much esteemed iu the 
West ludies uuder the name of Avocado Pear;— 
Eng. Cyc. Wight gives in leones Tetrauthera, gla- 
hrata, 1838; li»;ustrinfl, 1835; tnonopetala, 
1833; Panamanja, 1836; toineutosa, 1834 ; 
Wightiana, 1833. 

(S133) TETRANTHERA TOMENTOSA. 
LauiiacevE, Icon. 1834. 

M assay pay at. tie, Tam. 

This is a considerable sized tree, but not de¬ 
scribed by Roxburgh, though he is the authority 
for the name, hence, says Wight, I am unable 
to learn any thing of its properties from his 
work.— Wiqht. 

(8134) TETRaO-PERDIX NIYICOLA, Dr. 
Hooker says that when lie descended, he break¬ 
fasted ou this, the Himalayan grouse, a small gre¬ 
garious bird which inhabits the loftiest stony 
mountains, and utters a short erv of “ Quick, 
quiok.” Iti character and appearance it is inter¬ 
mediate between grouse and partridge, and is 
good eating, though tough.— Hooker. Ilim. 
Jour. Vol. II. p. 113. 

(8135) TETRAONID/E, a family of Rasorial 
Birds, to which the common Grouse belongs. 
Mr. Swainson thus defines the “ Telraonida, 
Partridges and Grouse:—Bill and tail very 
short; lmilux elevated and lie comprises un¬ 
der the family the following genera and sub-ge¬ 
nera :— 

Crypt onyx, Temin.; Odontophorus, Vieill.; Or- 
iygis , 111. ; Telrao, with the sub-genera, Telrao, 
Linn., Lag opus, Willughby, byrurus, Sw., Ple¬ 
iades, Temin , and Ceulrocercns, Sw., Perdix, 
of Bl iss., with the sub-genera Perdix , Ohmiojms, 
Sw., Coturnix, Bliss., Pli/opachns, Sw., and Or- 
tix, Stedb.; Cry plums, 111., with the sub-genera 
Cry plums and Nothums, Wagl. 

Mr. G. It. Gray, in his ‘ List of the Genera 
of Birds,’ arranges the Tetraouida between the 
Phasianida and the Chionidida, with the follow¬ 
ing sub-families and genera :— 

1. Perdicinx. 

Genera :— Rhizothera, G. It. Gray ; Ptilopa- 
chns, Sw.; Ithagiuis, Wagl.; I.erica, Hodgs ; 
Plernisles, Wagl.; Francoliuns, Briss. ; Chacura, 
Hodgs.; Perdix, Antiq. ; Arborophilu, Ifodgs.; 
Coturnix, Antiq. ; llollulus, Bonn.; Odonto¬ 
phorus, Vieill.; Ortyx, Stepli.; Lophorlyx , 
Bonap. ; Cullipepla, Wagl. 

2 . Tetraouina. 

Geneva :— Telrao, Linn.; Lyrurus, Sw.; Bo¬ 
na sa, Briss. ( Bonasia, Bonap.); Centrocercus, 
Sw.; Lagopus, Briss. 

3. Pieroclinx. 

Genera:— Pter-odes, Temm.; Syrrhaptet, Ill. 

(8136) Pterocles Setarius the Pin-Tailed 
Sand-Grouse, Ganga Cata,is an example of 
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the Grouse of Asia. This bird is very numrr* 
ous on the arid plains of Persia. Not very 
numerous iu France, on the sterile Landes near 
the Pyrenees, and along the. coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean : less common in Provence and Duqphinc, 
where they occasionally nrrive; more common in 
Spain, Sicily, Naples, and throughout the Levant. 
Temuiiuck, who gives these localities, states, iu 
the fourth part of his * Manual,’ second edition, 
that it is common in Provence, in the uncultivat¬ 
ed plains of Crau, and says that it avoids cultured 
tracts, and only inhabits the sterile Landes of the 
south ; but he adds that it is abundant in the 
Pyrenees, and that it is to be found all the year 
round in the markets of Madrid. Mr. Gould 
states that the species is found in the north of 
Africa. It feeds on seeds, insects, and the 
young shoots of plants.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8137) Gryptonyx, is a genus which has been 
variously placed, and by some amongst Tetra- 
onida. It lias the following characters :—Bill 
strong, stout, compressed, convex above, curved 
towards the point; nostrils longitudinal, placed 
in the middle of the bill, and covered by a naked 
membrane ; orbits and lore naked ; hind toe 
without any nail, not touching the ground. 
Wings short ; third, fourth, and fifth quills 
longest. 

(8138) Gryptonyx cristahis (C. coronaius, 
Temin.), is the Rouloul de Malacca of Sonnernt. 
According to Mr. T. C. Kyton, the Malay 
native name is Bestum (* Catalogue of a Collec¬ 
tion of Birds from Malaya,’&c.,) in * Zool. Proe.,’ 
1839. 

These beautiful birds haunt the great forests 
of Malaya, Sumatra, and Java. Wild and shy, 
they avoid the face of man, and are. kept in capti¬ 
vity with great difficulty.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8139) TETRODON, a genus of Pishes of 
the order Plectognalhi. These fishes, instead of 
having distinct teeth as usual in the class, have 
the jaws provided with a substance resembling 
ivory, formed somewhat like the beak of a bird, 
and fitted for crushing crustaeeous animals and 
Fuci, upon which they live. Both the Telrodons 
and Diodons (Diodo/t, Linn), a very closely allied 
germs, have the power of inflating the body wilh 
wind, or rather a membrane, which extends along 
the under side of the abdomen, which onuses them 
t«*float on the surface of the water, without the 
power, it is said, of directing their course ; the 
membrane, when inflated, gives to the fish an 
almost spherical form and is usually defended 
by spines ami prickles. The pectoral fins 
arfc rather small; and besides these and the 
t«U fin, they have one dorsal and a ven¬ 
tral fin. The Diodons have but one large 
tooth above and below, and are usually protect¬ 
ed by large st rong spines. The Tetrodons are 
distinguished by the possession of four 
large teeth, the jaws b«ipg each divided by a 
central suture. The^ fishes are confined to the 
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sons of warm cliinntes s some of them arc called 
(i lobe-Fishes. — Muff. Cyc. 

(8140) TEUCK1UM (from Teucer), a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order £atni- 
ace/v, or Labia ta. 

(8141) TEUCRIUM SCORODONlA, Wood 
Germmider, or Sage, has cordate downy petio- 
late-crenate leaves ; ti»e flowers are of a pale- 
ycllow colour, with violaceous stamens, and are 
arranged iu lateral ami terminal 1-sided ra¬ 
cemose ; the stem is erect, hispid, pubescent, or 
nearly glabrous. It is a native of Europe in 
woody hilly situations, where the soil is dry and 
stony. It is not an uncommon plant in Great 
Britain. The smell and tasste of this plant re¬ 
semble very much the hop. In Jersey, where it 
is called Ambroise, the inhabitants iise it as a 
substitute for hops in their beer ; and by some 
persons the bitter given by the Germander is 
preferred to that of 1 lie horn 

(8142) TEUCRIUiU SCORDIUM. It. is a 
native of Europe and the temperate parts of 
Asia in bogirv wet places. 

(8143) TEUCHIUM CJIAM.KDRYS, Wall, 
or Common Germander, has ovate iucisoserrntc 
leaves, tapering into a footstalk ; the flowers air 
reddish-purple, and arranged in axillary whorls 
of three flowers ; the stem is ascending, and most 
frequently villous. It. is a native of Europe and 
some parts of Asia, on walls and rocks and dry 
places. It is only rarely found in Great Britain. 
— Eng. Cgc. This is an ingredient in the cele¬ 
brated Theriaca andromachi, or treaq farooq. — 
O' S/tanffknew/, p. 488. 

(8144) TEXTILE ARTS. The East has, 
from the earliest times of which we have any 
record, been famous for its textile fabrics ; and 
India, notwithstanding the great mechanical in¬ 
ventions of the western world is still able to pro¬ 
duce her “ webs of woven air,” which a Manufac¬ 
turer of the last century attempted to depreciate, 
by calling them “ the shadow of a commodity,” at 
the same time that his townsmen wedB doing all 
they could to imitate the reality, and which .they 
have not yet been able to excel. 

Cotton Manufacture. — Though the invention 
and completion of a loom for weaving would 
indicate a high degree of ingenuity as well 
as a considerable advance in some other arts, 
the Hindoos were acquainted with it at* a 
very early period, for in the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, composed at least 1200 years B. C., 
“ weavers’ threads” are alluded to; and in the 
Institutes of Manu it is directed,—“ Let a weaver 
who has received ten bales of cotton-thread give 
them back, increased to eleven by the rice-water 
and the like used in weaving.’ That cotton 
was employed at very early periods is also evi¬ 
dent from the Indian,name of cotton, Karpas, oc¬ 
curring in the Book of Esther, ch. i. v. €, in the 
aqpount of the hangings in the court of the Per¬ 
sian palace at Slmshan, on the occasion of the 
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great feast given by Ahasuerus, were “ white, 
green, and blue hangings/’ The word corres¬ 
ponding to green is Karpas in the Hebrew. It 
seems to mean cotton-cloth made into curtains, 
which were striped white and blue. ' Such may 
be seen throughout India in the present day, iu 
the form of what are called purdahs. Vide 
“ Essay on Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine,” p. 
145. The mode in which these are used, and 
the employment of the same colours in 
stripes, is still shown in sutrnnjees , or cotton car¬ 
pets. That the Hindoos were in the habit of 
spinning threads of different materials appears, 
from another part of the Institutes of the same 
lawgiver, where it is directed that the sacri¬ 
ficial threads of a Brahmin must be made of cot¬ 
ton, that of a shatriyn (second caste,) of sana 
(<Crotularia juncea) and that of a Vaisya, of 
woollen thread. The natives of India prepare 
fabrics not only of cotton, but also of hemp, and 
of jute, and other substitutes for flax ; also of a 
variety of silks, and of the wool of the sheep, 
goat, and cauiel, as well as mixed fabrics of 
different kinds. But it is for the delicacy of the 
muslins, especially of those woven at Dacca, that 
I India has so long been famous. It is pleasing 
! to find that these manufactures still continue 
pre-eminent for fineness combined with 
softness. From, a careful examination of 
the cottons grown in different parts of India, 
as well as of those of other parts of the world, 
we find that it is not owing to any excellence in 
the raw material that the superiority in the ma¬ 
nufacture is due, for spinners, here, say that fhe 
Indian cotton is unfit for their purposes, being 
not only short but coarse in staple. It is owing, 
therefore, to the infinite care bestowed by the 
native spinners mid weavers on every part of 
their work, that the beauty of the fabric is due; 
aided, as they are, by that matchless delicacy of 
touch for which the Hindoos have long been 
famous. But this is no small advantage, for, 
according to one of their authors, tfce- first, the 
best, and most perfect of instruments is the hu¬ 
man hand.” Experiments were made for a se¬ 
ries of years, at the expense of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, to grow American cotton in the Dacca 
district, hut without success, owing, it was 
thought bv the American planter in charge, to 
excess of moisture, and to the depredations of 
insects.— Rogle. The Hindoo weaver is often 
described as hanging his loom to a tree, 
and sitting with his feet in the ground. If 
he did so, his productions would appear 
more wonderful than they are, as being still 
more the result of means nnsuited to the end. 
But a late resident of Dacca has given a 
minute account of 1 the cotton manufacture 
of that district, and thence we learn positive¬ 
ly, what might ns certainly have been inferred,, 
that great care is bestowed on every part bf lhe 
process. The spinning-wheel is usually ebusi- 
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dered to be an improvement upon the distaff and 
spindle as our maeliiuery is upon the inexpen¬ 
sive spuming-wheel. In facilitating worh and 
diminishing expense, the spinuing-wheei was, no 
doubt, a great improvement, and is still em¬ 
ployed throughout India for the ordinary and 
coarser fabrics. But the spindle still holds its 
place iu the hands of the Hindoo woman, when 
employed iu spiuniug thread for the fine 
aud delicate muslins to which the names of 
“Dew of Night,” “ Running Water,” &o-, are 
applied by the uatives, - and which, no doubt, 
formed the Tela veutosa of the ancients; aud 
those called Gangitika in the time of Arrian were 
probably produced in the same locality. Mr 
James Taylor, late of the medical service ol 
Bengal, iu a report, which was seut by the Court 
of Directors to lmlin, gave much interesting infor¬ 
mation respecting the cotton manufacture of Dac¬ 
ca -. and to the Exhibition of 1851, lie seut a series 
of views of the different parts of the process, to¬ 
gether w'.th the instruments used in spiuniug, as 
well as some specimens of their fine thread. He 
shows that the Hindoo woman first cards her 
cotton with the jaw-bone of the boaleu fish, which 
is a species of Silurus; she then separates the 
seeds by means of a small iron roller worked 
backwards and forwards upon a flat, board. An 
equally small bow is used for bringing it to the 
state of a downy fleece, which is made up into 
small rolls to be held in the hand during the pro¬ 
cess of spinning. The apparat us required for this 
consists of a delicate iron spindle, having a small 
ball of day attached to it, in order to give it 
sufficient weight iu turning, and imbedded in a 
little clay there is a piece of hard shell, on which 
the spindle turns with the least degree of friction. 
Besides these, a moist air and a temperature of 
80° is found best suited to this fine spinning, and 
it. is therefore practised early in the mornings and 
in the evenings, sometimes over a shallow vessel of 
water, the evaporation from which imparting the 
necessary degree of moisture. The spinners of 
yarn for the Chundeyrec muslins in the dry cli¬ 
mate of North-West India are described as 
working in underground work-shops, on account 
of the greater uniformity in the moisture of the 
atmosphere. The Indian spinning-wheel is 
looked upon with contempt by those who look 
to the polish rather than to the fitness of 
a tool. Professor Cowper, than whom none is a 
better judge, observing that the wood-work of 
some of these spinning-wheels was richly carved, 
inferred that the strings with which the circum¬ 
ference was formed might have some use, and not 
have been adopted from poverty or from idleness. 
In making working models of these instruments, 
he has found that in no other way could he pro¬ 
duce such satisfactory results as by closely 
imitating the models before him, the strings 
giving both tension and elasticity to the 
instrument. The spindles, moreover, being 
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slightly bent or the hand held obliquely, the yam 
at every turn of the spindle slips off the end 
and becomes twisted As the different pro¬ 
cesses are fully described in the work allud¬ 
ed to, I need not, says Dr. Boyle, dwell 
further ou this part of the subject, except 
to mention that the common dimensions of 
a piece of Dacca muslin are twenty yards 
iu length by one in breadth. There are more 
threads in the warp than in the woof, the latter 
being to the former in a piece of muslin weigh¬ 
ing twenty tolas or siccas, in the proportion of 
9 to 11; one end of the warp is generally fringed, 
sometimes both. The value of a piece of plain 
muslin is estimated by its length and the num¬ 
ber of threads in the warp, compared with its 
weight. The greater the length and number of 
threads aud the less the weight of the piece, the 
higher is its price. It is seldom, however, 
that a web is formed entirely of the finest 
thread which it is possible to spin. The local 
committee of Dacca having given notice that, 
they would award prizes for the best, piece of 
muslin which could be woven in time for the. 
Exhibition, the prize of 25 rupees was awarded 
to Ilubeeb Oolla, weaver of Golkonda, near 
Dacca. The piece is ten yards long and one wide, 
weighs only 3 ox. 2 dwts. and may be passed 
through a very small ring. Though the cotton 
manufactures of India have so greatly fallen off, 
from the cheapness of English lnaufactured 
goods, it is gratifying, as well as unexpected, to 
learn from Mr. Taylor, that, iis the finest 
muslins formed but a small portion of the goods 
formerly exported to England, the decay of the 
Dacca trade has had comparatively little influ¬ 
ence on this manufacture, as these delicate 
manufactures still maintain their celebrity iu 
the country, and are still considered worthy 
of being included among the most acceptable 
gifts that can be offered to her native prin¬ 
ces ; and lie believes that the muslin made 
at present is superior to the manufacture of 
1790, and hilly equal to that of the reign of 
Aurungzebe. He also informs us that a College 
for the education of the natives, stands on the 
site of the former English factory. Fiue mus¬ 
lins were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, not only 
from Dacca, but also from Kishengui h in Ben¬ 
gal*; likewise from as far south as Collar, in the 
Rajah of Travancorc’s dominions, as well as 
from Clmndeyree in the Gwalior territories. 
Specimens of almost every variety of the cotton 
manufacture such as the coarse garrhas and 
guzxces for packing, clothing, and for covering 
corpses, with dosootees, &c. for tents, canvas. 
for sails, towels, and table-cloths, and every 
variety of calico, were sent from the is¬ 
lands of the Indian Ocean, from Nepal 
and Assam, as well as from all along the 
valley of the Ganges, from. Bengal up to the 
Jullundur Doab, in thar Sikh -territories; also 
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from Cutch, Ahmedabad, Surat, and Dharwar, 
on the western side of Indio ; and fro&tthfr 
central territories of the Nizam, andof tlffr 
Rajah of Nagpore. The finest pieces of calico, 
and Punjuin longcloth, were sent from Juggia- 
pettah, in the Northern Circars, which was 
formerly the great seat of tlus manufacture. 
It is curious that some ot these places, noted 
even for their manufactures, did not grow their 
own cotton. Dacca, no donbt, grew most of 
what it required for its muslins, because the 
thread did not swell in bleaching, but it also 
imported cotton formerly from Surat, as well 
as from Central India. Azimgurh imports its 
cotton chiefly from the same sotlrce to which 
the Northern Circars was also formerly in¬ 
debted, while Chundeyvee imports its cottou 
from the distant valley of Niremr. Among 
the fabrics there were a great variety, which 
proves that the natives are acquainted with 
every kind of weaving, from guzzeea and 
gauzes, to striped, chequered, and flowered 
muslins. The lest are interesting as specimens 
of an art which has been long known in the East, 
and the mode of making which has often puzzled 
weavers in this country. In manufacturing 
figured ( jamdanee ) fabrics, Mr. Taylor informs 
us, they place tlie pattern, drawn upon paper, 
below the warp, aud range along the track of the 
woof a number of cut threads, equal to the flowers, 
or parts of the design intended to be made ; 
and then with two small fine pointed bamboo 
sticks, they draw eacli of these threads between 
as many threads of the warp as may be equal to the 
width of the figure which is to be formed. When 
all the threads have been brought between the 
warp, they are drawn close by a stroke of the ley. 
The shuttle is then passed by one of the weavers, 
through the shed, and the weft having been 
driven home, it is returned by the other weaver.” 
Most of these flowered muslins are uniform in 
colour but some are in two colours, and chiefly 
woven in Bengal. Specimens of double weaving 
in cotton, and showing considerable skill, with 
a pleasing arrangement of pattern and colours, 
were sent from Khyrpore, in Sindh. These 
are also woven in Ganjam. Flax, hemp, and 
substitutes for them are all well known and 
extensively cultivated in every part of IndiA ; 
but flax is so solely on account of its seeds, which 
yield oil and oil cake, though some very 
good flax has been produced in some parts 
of Bengal; and the hemp, on account of the 
intoxicating principles secreted ip its leaves and 
green parts, and which in different forms is 
known under the name of Bhmg, hasheesh, churns. 
The fibre of the plant, as grown in the plains is 
too dry and brittle to be useful either for rope 
making or for textile' fabrics, though in the 
Himalayas some excelleut ropes and canvas are 
made, aud the culture might be greatly extended 
if there was demand for the produce. Species of 
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crotalsria, of hibiscus, of corchorus and of 
many other genera, yield fibres which are 
used fqr rope-making ; but that of the apecies of 
corchorus, commonly called jute, ior making 
gunny bags, used for packing, which are even ex¬ 
ported to America for packing their cotton. In 
the Peninsula these bags are mode of Orotalaria 
juncea , or goni plant. The Rhea fibre, which is 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the China 
grass, is used for making fishing-lines and some 
kinds of fabric, but its employment may be 
greatly extended. So also the plantain, the 
pine-apple, and the sanseviera fibre, of all of 
which some fabrics have been made and#xhibit- 
ed, but in too smalt quantities to attract much 
attention, though some will probably become 
important articles of commerce.— Hoyle, Arts #'C. 
of India, page 487 to 494. 

(8145) THAL1CTKUM (from the Greek 
0d\iKTpov), a genus of Plants belonging to the natu¬ 
ral order Banmicnlacea. It consists of herbs whicji 
have usually a fetid smell like rue, and lienee are 
called Meadow Rues. The species have peren¬ 
nial roots with annual stems. The flowers are 
corymbose, pnuiclcd, and somewhat racemose, of 
a green, white, or yellow colour ; they have no 
involucre and no petals ; the calyx is composed 
of 4 or 5 petal-like sepals ; carpels 4-15 in num¬ 
ber. Upwards of 50 species are enumerated, 
which are mostly natives of the temperate and 
colder parts of the world.— Eng. Ct/c. 

(8146) T11ALICTRUM FOLIOLOS'UM, 
{Vent. Peli juree; Sliuprok.) This plant is 
found at Mussooive, and generally on the Hima¬ 
layas. Specimens of the roots were sent by Dr. 
Falconer of Seharunpore. Another species of 
Thalictrum (flavutn) is common in France, where 
it is termed “ the poor man’s rhubarb”, as a 
Substitute for which medicine it is generally em¬ 
ployed. The Indian species is easily procurable 
from the hills, though not known in the bazars 
of the lower provinces. The root deserves ex¬ 
tensive trial, and promises to succeed well as a 
febrifuge of some power, and a tonic aperient of 
peculiar value. — O'Shauqhnessy, page 161. 

(8147) THALLOGENS, a class of Plants 
proposed by Bindley to include those Flowerless 
Plants which are distinguished by the absence of an 
axial stem. It includes all the Oryptogamia , with 
the exception of. ferns and Mosses. [Acbogens.] 
— Eng. Cyc. , 

(8148) THANICOY. Tam. Terminalia. 
Bellerica 

(8149) THANY MARUM, a tree common 
about NelambtJWS and in Coorg ; wood much 
used but not’iiiaiiMe, bdng very liable to be 
attacked by insesl^^ifc/wr. M. J. 72. 

(8150) THATCH. In the Peninsula of India 
the ordinary thatch in use with the people, is 
made of Palmyra leaves : This is the best thatch 
for houses and the most durable. Next to 
it in Madras, ranks in value a grass which 
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grows on the banks of rivulets, in the low having its fruit obscurely triangular, without any 
country, and is called “ Koary” Cyperus tendency to become 8 *deeply $-lobed, with the 
textilU. The leaf of the Coconnut, is a very margins of the valves turned inwards and form- 
perishable material and only employed by the iug the dissepiments, which thus alternate with 
very poor. In the Dekhan a long grass is chief- the valves, and have what is now called a septi- 
ly used. The Karens in Burmah use the large cidal dehiscence. Mr. Griffith, on the contrary, 
palmated leaf of a tall wild palm, a species ' of who is well qualified to form a correct opinion, 
Zivietonia, but the Europeans and Burmese use states, from examination of the Assamese tea- 
the leaves of the “Nipa.” The Karens in Amherst plant and of two species of Camellia from the 
province employ the tall grasses “ Imperata Cy - Khosiya Hills, that there is no difference between 
tindrica ,” “ Sacckarum Cylindricum, and S. Thea and Camellia.. The dehiscence in both, he 
Spontaneum. Ed. Long grasses and Sedges ( Arm - says, is of the same nature, that is, loculicidal, 
do, SaccJiarum and Selena,) are cut and stacked and the only difference that does really exist is 
along the water’s edge of the Burhampooter in simply of specific value, consisting in the fruits 
huge brown piles, for export and thatching.— of the tea-plant being 8-lobed, of the Camellia 
Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. II, page 373. triangular. The species of the genus Thea are 

(8151) THEA, a genus of Plants belonging to few in number; some botanists are of opinion 
the tribe GamelVwm and natural order Ternstromi- that even these are varieties of a single species. 
ace#, which has been so named from the slightly — Eng. Oyc. 

altered Chinese name of the dried herb which now (8152) THEA ASSAMENSIS, the Assam Tea- 

forms the almost universal beverage of the Bri- Plant, which some years ago began to attraot so 
tish Isles. Though now so extensively employ- much attention, seems to partake of the characters 
ed, the introduction of tea into Europe is of of both the foregoing. The Calcutta Tea Oommit- 
compavatively recent origin. Tea however must tee say, in 1835, “ We are now enabled to state 
have been used in China from very early times. It with certainty, that not only is it a genuine tea, 
is differently named in different parts of China, as but that no doubt can be entertained of its being 
Tcha, or Cha, also Tha, whence we have Tsin, the identical tea of China, which is the exclu- 
The, and Tea. In Persian works in use in sive source of all the varieties and shades of 
India, tea is called Cha-i-Klmtai, or Tea of Ca- the tea of commerce.” To this it may be repli- 
thny. The genus Thea is characterised by etl, that there are considerable doubfs whether 
having a calyx which is persistent, without the teas of commerce are all derived from one 
bracts, 5-leaved, leaflets imbricated, the outer species of plant. Mr. Griffith says, in the size 
ones smaller ; petals of the corolla C to 9, both of the plant and of the leaves, as well as in 
hypogynous, imbricated, the inner ones the the texture of these last, and in its stations, tlio 
largest, all adhering together at the base; Assamese plant approaches to the green tea- 
stamens numerous, in several rows, adher- plant of China ; in its geographical distribution, 
ing to the bottom of the petals ; filaments fili- so far as latitude is concerned, it approaches to 
form, anthers incumbent, 2-cellcd, oblong, with the black tea. The inflovescence of the Assa- 
a thickisli connectivum, cells opening longitudin- mese plant varies, but perhaps its usual state is 
ally ; ovary free, 3-celled ; ovules 4 in each cell, to have the flowers solitary in the axils of the 
inserted alternately into the central angle, the leaves, but the number of flowers varies from one 
upper ones ascending, the lower pendulous ; to five. The plants introduced into England 
style trifid, stigmas 3, acute ; capsule spheroidal, have their leaves much larger and thicker than 
2-3-lobed, 3-or by abortion 2-celled, with loculi- those of the green tea plant, and Messrs. Lod- 
cidal dehiscence, or with the dissepiments form- diges find that it requires a much greater degree of 
ed from the turned-in edges of the valves ; heat, in fact that of the hot-house, while the others 
seeds solitary or rarely two, in cells, shell-like are in the open air for a great part of the year, 
testa, marked with the ventral umbilicus ; Two other species, described by Loureiro, 
cotyledons thick, fleshy, oily; no albumen ; radicle are little known, as 

very short, very near the umbilicus, centripetal. (8153) THEA VIRIDIS, a large, strdng- 
The genus Camellia is usually considered to be growing, almost hardy plant, with spreading 
very distinct from Thea ; indeed by Cambesedes branches, its leaves three to five inches long, 
the two are separated from each other by thin, almost membranous, very broadly lanceo- 
several intervening genera: they are however late, light green and wavy, with large and 
too closely allied to allow of this separation, irregular serratures, the flowers large, usually 
Distinctions have been made in the fruit of solitary, mostly confined to the upper axil, 
the two genera. That of Thea is 8-lobed with with 6 sepals and from 5 to 7 petals; fruit 
obtuse corners, and opening along the middle nodding. This species -is figured by Dr. Lett- ‘ 
of the lobes, that is, having the dissepiments som in his account of the tea-plam, t. 1. and by 
opposite to the valves, or, as expressed Sir W. J. Hooker, * Bot. Mag./ t. 3148, and in 
by modern botanists, having a loculicidal dehis- Loddiges’ * Bot. ’Cap.,’ t. 827, all from plants 
cence. Gamelli&,<m the contrary is described as which have flowered' kv England, Kasmpfer 
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supplies a very good figure, * Amoen. Exot,' p. 
607, from a Japanese plant. This species j|i 
found both in China and Japan, and is supposea 
to be the species which yields the green tea of 
commerce. It has been long introduced into 
England, having been first sent from Japan in 
1687 to the Cape of Good Hope, and thetice in¬ 
to Europe.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8154) THEA BOHEA—is a smaller plant 
than T. viridit : its branches are stiff and straight, 
its stem erect, the leaves not above half or two 
thirds of the size of the former species, elliptical 
oblong, perfectly flat, more coriaceous, ot a dark 1 
green colour, with small and even serratures; 
they are numerous, and have in their axils two 
or three flowers, of 5 sepals and b petals : these 
are smaller and have a slight fragrance, and 
flower later in the season than T. viridis. The 
plant is much more tender than the green tea- 
plant, and unable to stand the cold of an English 
climate. It is supposed by some to yield the 
leaves which are converted into black tea, and, 
notwithstanding contrary statements, leaves 
similar to those of this plant may be recognised 
on infusing and spreading out the leaves of some 
of the black teas of commerce. [Ternstro- 
MlACEiE.] A variety of this is sometimes called j 
T. stricla. It is figured by Lettsom, ed. 2, p. 
41,. who considers it only a variety of the former. 
It is also figured by Loddiges, ‘ Bot. Cab.,’ t. 226, 
who, as well as Sir W. J. Hooker and Dr. Hoyle, 
considers it to be a distinct species.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8155) THEA COCHINCHINENSIS, about 
eight feet high, having lanceolate leaves, 
flowers of three to five sepals and five petals, 
solitary, terminal ; found wild in the north of 
Cochin-China, where it is also cultivated being 
used medicinally by the natives as n diaphoretic. 

(8156) THEA OLEOSA is also a shrub of 
eight feet high, fouud in the fields in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, and named from its 
seeds yielding a large quantity of oil, which is 
used for burning and as an article of diet- The 
leaves are lanceolate, the flowers of six sepals 
and six petals, peduncles 8-flowered, axillary ; 
fruit stated to be indehiscent, rather a ber¬ 
ry than a capsule.— Eng. Cyc. See Tea. 

(8157) TI1EACEJE, Mirbel. Camellie^e 
Dec. a tribe of Ternstriemiacb.*. 

The genus Thea forms a small group of 
plants with Camellia, and is remarkable for 
containing the plant or plants which yield 
the different kinds of Tea imported from 
China. The question was long undecided whe¬ 
ther all the kinds of Tea are made or can 
be made, from the same plants, by variations 
in the process ; or whether it is perferable to 
have different varieties or kinds of plant for the 
distinct varieties of Tea, as, for instance, the 
Green and Blaok Teas ; whether these were ori¬ 
ginally distinct species, or varieties owing to dif¬ 
ference in soil, climate, or culture. Dr. Hoyle 
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has always been inclined to think She latter the 
more p#bable opinion, as fully detailed in his 
w Ilhistr. of Himalayan Botany,” p. 10lf to 128, 
and in his “Productive Resources of India,” p. 
257 to 311. Two plants are known in the 
gardens: one called Thea viridit, supposed to 
yield Green Tea, including—4. Imperial. 8. Gun¬ 
powder. 3. Hysori. 4. Young Hyson. 5. Twankay. 
This kind is capable of withstanding a greater 
degree of cold, and survives through the winter 
in the open air in Great Britain, as may be seen 
in Kew Gardens. Green Teas we know are chief¬ 
ly produced in the more northern districts of 
China. Some are factitiously colouffed with 
Indigo and Sulphate of Lime, and Mr. Warington 
has ascertained that ofthe Green Teas of commerce 
some are unglazed, others glazed. The -former 
are of a yellow, brown tint, tending on the rib¬ 
bed parts to a blackish line without. a shade of 
green or blue ; while the glazed are faced or cover¬ 
ed superficially with a powder consisting of Prus¬ 
sian Blue and Sulphate of Lime, or Kaolin, with 
occasionally a yellow or orange-coloured vegeta¬ 
ble substance. Indigo with Gypsum is some¬ 
times used, as by the China tea-makers sent to 
Assam. Even the unglazed have a little Sulphate 
of Lime attached to their surface, either to act 
as an absorbent of moisture, or to give the 
bloom chracleristic of the green teas of com¬ 
merce. The Thea Bohea appears distinct as a 
species from the former, and has been supposed 
to yield the different kinds of Black Tea, that is, 
Pekoe, Lapsang, Souchong, Congou, Bohea, 
&c., the last being the inferior, and the 
Pekoes the best kinds of Black Tea. . Plants 
collected inChusan are somewhat intermediate 
in character. That growing wild in Assam is 
considered by some botanists to be another dis¬ 
tinct species of Thea or of Camellia. But the 
information is too defective for any decisive opi¬ 
nion to be formed. If we compare the recent 
analyses as that of Mulder, r. Pereira, Treatise 
on Food and Diet, p. 394, of green and of 
Black Tea, it would appear that a less degree 
of heat and younger lenves being employed, 
would explain some of the differences be¬ 
tween Green and Black Tea. 

Some Tea has been manufactured in the 
Government Nurseries in Kemaon from plants 
grown from China seed, which has been pro¬ 
nounced of (he finest quality by the best Judges, 
and compare^ with the Oolong Teas of the 
Ankoy district. Some prepared in August, 1845, 
in the Tea Jforsery in the Deyra Doon, has also 
been pronofMld of fine quality, and compared 
with Orang^Ncoe. 

The proj^Hi of Tea depend chiefly on 
the presence or Tannin, of a Volatile Oil, 
and of principle called Theine (C s H s N s O a ), 
which ha* been found to be identical 
with Caffeine and is a salifiable fyase. It 
may be obtained in white silky "'Reedies, has a 
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mild bitter taste, is soluble in hot, but spar¬ 
ingly soi-in cold water and Alcohol. With 
sulphuric acid and' hydrochloric Acid, it 
forma ^‘crystalline compounds, and is suppos¬ 
ed to exist in Tea in combination with Tannic 
Acid. The quantity of Tannin is stated by 
Brande, and as appears by the taste, and in the 
analyses of Mulder, to be greater in Green than 
in Black tea. Sir. H. Davy' and others have 
stated that Black Tea contains the largest pro¬ 
portion of Tannin. The volatile Oil is in larger 
quantity in the Green than iii the Black Tea. 
Tea is well known for its astringent and moder-4 


ately excitant properties, chiefly affecting the 
nervous system, producing some degree of exhi¬ 
laration, and of refreshment after fatigue. Its 
effects are well seen in the wakefulness produced; 
especially by Green Tea, in those unaccustomed 
to its use. But it is thought by some to act as 
a sedative on the heart and blood-vessels ; or, as 
Dr. Billing explains it,Tea and Coffee are sedatives 
and relieve the stupor produced by stimulants, or 
the drowsiness of fatigue, or other plethora, 
only by counteracting the plethoric state of the 
brain inducedby the continued stimulation of 
action—thus merely restoring the brain to its 
normal state. Liebig (Anim. C/iem. p. 179) has 
suggested that Theine, as an ingredient of diet, 
may be useful in contributing to the formation of 
Taurine, a compound peculiar to Bile. Besides 
being useful as a diluent, it may often be pre¬ 
scribed as an' agreeable and refreshing beverage ; 
in some cases, especially when made strong, 
acting as an excitant, and at other times produc¬ 
ing sedative and calming effects.— Royle. 

(8158) THENG-BANSIIA, a bast of Ami- 
can. Coarse looking, and of a reddish brown 
colour, but divisible into a number of very thin 
layers, with a good deal of flexibility and some 
toughness.— Royle. * 

(8159) THEOBROMA (from Otis and fyvfut, 
the food of gods), a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Sterculiacece, ( Byttneriaceee , 
R. Brown) the species of which yield the 
Cocoa of commerce. They are trees with 
large simple leaves and with the flowers in 
clusters. The calyx is composed of 5 se¬ 
pals; the petals are 5, lengthened into a strap-like 
form at the apex ; the stamens are 5, each with 
double anthers and a horn-like appendage be¬ 
tween each filament; the style is filiform, with a 
5-parted stigma; fruit a 5-celled capsule without 
valves; seeds imbedded in a soft pulp ; no al? ‘ 
men, and thick oily wrinkled cotyledons.—i" 

Cyc. There are several other species of Theobro% 
yielding seeds possessing the properties of _ 
above, but they are not cultivated or employed to 
the same extent. They are all of them natives of 
South America, and used by the inhabitants where 
they grow as food. T. Guazuma olLinnseus, tike 
Bastard Cedar, or Orme d’Amerique, now / the 
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G. ulmifolia, is a native of the West Indies, and 
is a handsome tree resembling the elm.— Eng. Oyc. 
* (8160) THEOBROMA CACAO, Common 
Cacao, or Chocolate Nut-Tree, has entire, ellip¬ 
tic, oblong, acuminate, quite, smooth leaves, and 


oblong smooth fruit* This tip:' is indigenous in 
South America, and is generally found at a 
height of 6.00 feet above the level of the sea. It 
i3 however extensively cultivated in the West 
Indies, and in the tropical parts of Asia and 
Africa. The Mexicans call the tree Chocolalt, 
hence our word Chocolate for the prepared 
seeds. The capsules of the fruit are large, 
and contain ^each about 25 seeds: the pulp 
in which these are enveloped has a sweet 
and not unpleasant taste, and is frequent¬ 
ly eaten where the tree is grown. *The 
trees are evergreens, and bear fruit and flowers 
all the year through, but the usual times for 
gathering the fruit are in June and December. 
The cotyledons of the seeds contain a. large 
quantity of oily albumen, which has an agreea¬ 
ble flavour, and on this account they arc not only 
used as a principal article of diet by the natives 
of the countries in which they grow, but are 
now used for the same purpose throughout the 
civilised world. The composition of these seeds 
in which amylaceous matter is combined with 
oil, and a principle, called Theobromine, similar 
in its constitution to Thein and Caffein, is well 
adapted, when combined with sugar, to form 
a valuable article of diet. The oil contain¬ 
ed in the seeds is sometimes obtained se¬ 
parately, and called cocoa-butter. It may be 
obtained easily by expression, especially if hot 
water is added. It is said to be very nutritive, 
and to act as an anodynq It is particularly re¬ 
commended for making ointments. (Ersch anil 
Gruber, * Allgem. Encycl.,’ art. Cacao.)— Eng. 
Gyc. This plant is described somewhat differ¬ 
ently by Dr. Royle. He says, it is interesting 
in consequence of its seeds being largely em¬ 
ployed in diet. The tree is a native of Mexico, 
but extensively cultivated in the West India 
Islands, and remarkable for its large and oval, 
yellow, cucumber-like capsules, hanging from 
the sides of the trunk and branches. These are 
divided into 5 cells, each filled with 8 to 10 
ovoid seeds, piled one upon another, and cover¬ 
ed by a membranous and succulent aril. There 
.are several varieties of these seeds or nibs , which 
are more^pr less esteemed. The kernels of the 
iy pressure about one half their 
weight of^fatty oil, commonly called Butter of 
GacuOy at oqe time much lauded for its medical 
roper ties. The seeds, pounded, digested, and 
Siled with water, with the oil skimmed off, aittd 
eetened with sugar and milk, afford a whole¬ 
some and agreeable beverage. The Cacao sold 
in the shops consists either of the roasted kernels 
and husks, or of the husks only, ground to 
powder ; it is sometimes made from, the cake 
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left after expressing the, oil from the beans. 

“ Muck of the cheap stuff sold under this name, 
is very inferior, being made with damaged nut# 
that nave been pressed for the oil, mixed*with 
potato-flour, mutton-suet, &c.” {Oooley.) Flate* 
Cocao is Cocao grihnd, eompreasd, and flaked by 
machinery. Chocolate (from the Indian name 
chocolalt) is made by triturating iu a heated 
mortar the roasted seeds without the husks, 10 
lbs. with an equal quantity of Sugar, and 
about Ik oz. of Vanilla, and 1 oz. of Cinnamon 
{Cadet) into a paste, which is put up in various 
forms. “ The mass of the common Chocolate 
sold in England is prepared from the cake left 
after the expression of the oil, and this is fre¬ 
quently mixed with the roasted seeds of ground 
pea%and maize, or potato-flour, to which a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of inferior brown sugar, or treacle, 
and mutton suet is added to make it adhere to¬ 
gether.— Royle. The chocolate-nut tree is seen 
in Tavoy gardens, and it brings its fruit to per¬ 
fection.— Maaon. This tree has been introduced* 
into Travancore, where it thrives well, the fruit 
is round but smaller than that produced in 
South America.— Riddell. It thrives well in the 
Calcutta Garden. The nutritive properties of 
chocolate depend on a concrete oil or butter of 
most agreeable flavour, of which 1000 parts of 
the seed yield 386.— O'Shaughnessy, page 227. 
See Cacao. 
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(8168) THESPESIA POPULNE^ Make- 
*»*, Icon. 8, , • 

Poorsftaor Poovemha, | Gattgarauvee, 

Tam. I Bupariti, Rhbb|L V r 

The Trait. 

Pooursung kai, Tam. I Gheugheravie Kaia, Tkl. 
Paris KaPhul, Dox, | Poostpa, asvudum, Sams. 

The Wood. 

Gungarave wood Eng. I Pao varasa marum. Tam. 
Gungaravae kurra, Tkl. | 

Thespcsia popnlnea, Poplar Thespesia, has 
•'roundish, cordate pointed 5-7-veined leaves, with 
dot-like scales beneath, with the peduncles equal 
in length to the petioles. This plant is a native of 
the East Indies, Guinea, and the Society Islands ; 
and is known, where it grows amongst British 
colonists, as the Umbrella-Tree and Tulip-Tree. 
It attains a height of about 40 leet, and has large 
yellow flowers with a dark*red centre. In the 
tropics it has gained for itself a sacred regard, 
and is planted about monasteries and convents ; 
hence the name Thespesia (divine). There are 
two species, natives of South America .• they are 
all trees, with handsome showy flowers.— Eng. 
Cyc. This has been introduced into Tenasserim 
from the Madras Coast, and is quite an ornamental 
tree. Linmous very appropriately named it the 
poplar hibiscus, for it has the leaves of the pop¬ 
lar with the flower of the hibiscus.— Mason. It is 


(8161) THERMOMETER. The subjoin¬ 
ed Table shews the boiling points of distilled 
water at different elevations, up to 17,455 
feet 
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' O'Shaughnessy, p. 37. 

(8162) THESPESIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing ta the natural order Malvaceae. The 
species are tips with large entire leaves. The 
calyx is. truncate, and girded by a 8-leaved deci- 
4uous inyolucel; the fruit is a capsule with 5 cells 
f abd‘each cell is semi-parted, with 4 seeds at the 

, base.— Eng. Cyc. 


much used for avenues, being of quick growth, and 
yielding good shade This generally grows from 
the cuttings, and although the timber is strong, 
hard and durable, but rarely to be met with 
good, owing to the trees rotting at the heart, 
'fhe tree abounds in old gardens, and about all 
European Stations, thriving best near the sea. 
(Wight, No 79,Mysore 9, Palamcottah 252, Hort. 
Garden 30.)— M.E. J. R. It furnishes a strong, 
hard and durable timber, but rarely to be met with 
good, owing to the trees rotting in the heart, it 
grows best near the Coast.— Wight. The juice 
of the fruit of this tree is said by Ainslie to be 
used as an external application in certain cuta¬ 
neous affections and carapangs of children and a 
strong decoction of the l>ark is employed as a 
wash in the same complaints. The powder of 
the bark is prescribed, internally, as jjjgjysdtera- 
tive, Aina. Mat. Med. p. 103. &c. iHBprds a 
good wood for chairs &c. it is lightermost 
woods, good colored, tough and takes a ggwl po¬ 
lish.— Rhode'a M. 8. 8. t 

(8164) THEVETIA NERIIFOLIA, Exile 
iffREE. Yellow Oleander.—This plant is com- 
Hnon in the gardens of th p Deccan ; grows 
to the height of ten or twflve feet, with long 
tapering leaves; ft is grow# from seed, and 
blossoms throughout the year.— Riddell. It is a 
common oraamentalshmb, in Calcutta. Its juice 
is acrid. Two grains of its bark has been 
affirmed to be equal to att ordinary dose of 
Cinchona. Ind. Ann, No. 6. Of this garden shrub 
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called the “ Exile,” the. wood is worthless. 
(Hort, Garden 

(81$5) THOMBATY. Oleum Cucumis 


Coloctnthis. 

(8166) THORN APPLE. Datoora 


Jowz-mazel, Arab. 
Kala Datoora, Beng. 
Knloo-attana, Cm. 
Kechubooh, Egypt. 
Pommespiueuse, Er. 
Stechapfel, Ger. 
Datoora, Guz. Hind. 
Datura stramonium, 
Lat. 

Hum mat oo, Mal. 
Umana, Majleal. 


Gooz-giah, Bunjdesh- 
tie, Peus. 

Kechubung, Roteeu. 

bung, Mal. 

Dutro, Pout. 

Krishna Dhatura, 
Sans. 

Tatura, Tubk. 

Karoo Uomatay, Tam. 
Nulla Oomatie, Tel. 


The whole plant (Datura fustuosa), has a rank 
odour, which may be detected at a distance. All 
parts possess medicinal properties. The seeds 
are brownish or black, flattened, kidney shaped, 
without odour, except when bruised, and have a 
bitter weakisk taste . For the purpose of facili¬ 
tating theft, and other criminal designs, the seeds 
are frequently given in India with sweetmeats, to 
stupify merely, but not with the intention of 
killing : although there is no doubt that for the 
latter purpose it has also been used. The root, 
dried leaves, capsules, and seeds of the Datura 
plants, are recommended by European medical 
practitioners in India, to be smoked in cases of 
spasmodic asthma.— Faulhier. 

•(8167) THREAD. 


Garen, Dxjt. 
Fil, Fr. 
Zwirn, Ger. 
Refe, It. 


Dagha Guz. Hind. 
Fio, Port. 

Nitki, llus. 

Hilo, Torzal, Sr. 


Thread is formed by twisting together fibres 
of cotton, silk, or flax. — Faulhier. 


(8168) THRYSSA. thryssa-anchovy. The 
genus thryssa, says Swainson, “ has the gene¬ 
ral aspect of the anchovy, “ engraulis,” but the 
body is broader, the mouth enormous, and open¬ 
ing almost vertical.” The species that inhabits 
Tenasserim waters may be denominated the 
thryssa anohovy.— Mason. 

(8169) THUJA, or THUYA, a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Ooniferce. 
This name is derived from as, on account of 
the pleasant odour given out by the wood in 
burning, it was used in ancient sacrifices. The 
species of this genus are more commonly known 
by the name of Arbor Vita. It belongs to the 
section of {UMifkMgttlled Gupressina by Rich¬ 
ard, in which Callitris, Taxodium , 

and Juniperus areBreo included.-*-!^. Oyc. 

(8170) THUJA ARTICULATA of Desfou- 
taines is now called Gallitris quadrivalms, Four- 
Valved Callitris. The genus Gallitris differs 
from Thuja in having the scales of the female 
catkins, from 4 to 6 in number, opening like the 
valves of a regular pericarp, and the seeds at the 
base of these scales winged on the margin. The 
Four-Vahed Callitris has flattened articulated 
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leaves; the female catkin with 4 oval pointed 
valves, 8 of which Jtave seeds. It is a native of 
Barbary, and attains a height of from 15 to 20 
feet. .It was first discovered by Desfontaines on 
Mount Atlas in 1796, [Callitris.] —Eng. 
Oyc. Thuya articulata, is oUiuiddling height, 
sometimes reaching 15—20 feet; according 
to Sclioust this tree produces the vernix, or 
sandarac.— (MShaughnessy, page 621. Sanda- 
racli occurs in rouud oi* elongated tears, 
whitish or pale citron yellow, brilliant, trans¬ 
parent and limpid, brittle under the teeth, burn* 
'with a clear flame, soluble in alcohol ami difficult¬ 
ly so in turpentine, odour, agreeable on burning 
Taste resinous and slightly balsamic used in 
varnishes, and its powder to prevent ink from 
spreading through unglnzed or eroded paper. 
In Sweden a sandarac is sold, which is certainly 
supplied by one of the jumpers of that country : 
indeed M. Fee assures us that the common 
junipers secrete a similar resin ; he therefore con¬ 
siders its reference to the Thuya as extremely 
doubtful.— O' Shaughnessy, page 621. 

(8171) THUJA ORIENTALTS, Oriental or 
Chinese Arbor Vitro, has 2-edged branchlcts ; 
imbricated ovato-rhomboid adpressed leaves, fur 
rowed iu the middle and iu 4 rows; the canes 
elliptic, witli the interior scales blunt, and rau- 
cronate beneath the apex. It is a native of 
rocky situations in Siberia and China and on the 
mountains of Japan.— Eng. Ggc. 

(8172) THUJA PENDULA, Pendulous or 
Weeping Arbor Vitae, has opposite decussating 
sprendinglanceolnte, mucronate keeled, somewhat 
distant leaves ; globose cones ; convex, smooth 
scales; filiform pendulous branches. It is a na¬ 
tive of Tartary, and is an elegant shrub.— Eng. 
Oyc. 

(8173) THUNBERGIA (in honour of Thun- 
berg the botanist), a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Acanthacea. It has a double 
calyx, the outer one 2-leaved, the inner about 
12-toothed. The corolla is campanulate ; the 
capsule beaked and 2-celled. The species are 
handsome climlijng plants with a fragrant odour, 
(Eng. Oyc.) with white, yellow, and blue 
flowers ; they require a free rich sandy soil and 
plenty of drainage. The large varieties with blue 
flowers should be planted out and trained upon 
Pillars, trellises or trees. Nativesof the Tropics ; 
raised from seeds, cuttings, layers, and suckers. 
— "Riddell. 

(8174) THUNBERGIA ALATA, Acan- 
thace.*.— These climbing plants bear flowers 
of various bfljlpurs. The T. Grandiflora hangs 
in beautiful blue racemes, and is adapted for 
covering trellis work. The species are grown 
from seed, in any good soil.— Riddell. 

(8175) THUNPBERGIA FRAGRANS has a 
climbing stam, with cordate acumiqate leaves 
somewhat angular at the base. 
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THYMELAC E*E. THYMUS VULGARIS. 

(8176) THUNBERGIA GRAN DIFLOE A 1 .ous regions of Asia. A few are foundintropici 

lias large flowers with no inner calyx; the leaves i latitudes, as Ltnostttma in Southern India. Oi 
are nhgular, cordate : the authors bearded end the' other hand, species of Daphne are "Coannoi 
spurred. This and the former speoies are natives in the coldest- latitudes.-« An acrid stimulan 
of the East Indies.— Eng. Cyc. principle abounds in most of the species hither 

(8177) THUNBERGIA, Thunbergia. A to examined, and which possesses very valuabli 
large creeper with azure flowers belonging to the medicinal properties, though not devoidof dan 
genus thunbergia is a conspicuous plant in the gcrous powers, if taken in excessive doses. h 
forests. I do not And the specie# described in crystaiine substance named Daphnine has alsc 
any of the books to which I can refer. — Mason, been separated from the bark of some species 01 
(8178) THYMELACEiE, Daphnads, a natural Daphne. — O'Shaughnesty, page 599. 
order of Plants belonging to the tubiferous group (8179) THYMUS (Otpos) the name of a genus 
of Incomplete JSxogens. The name of this order of Plants belonging to the natural order Lamia- 
is derived from Thymelaa , a plant spoken of by ceee or Lubiata. It has an ovate bilabiate 
the ancients, and which some have supposed to calyx with 18 ribs ; the upper lip is trifid, the 
be the Daphne Onidium, a plant belonging to the lower lip is bifid with ciliated subulate segments, 
present order. This order consists of shrubs or and throat villous inside; the corolla with 
small trees, very rarely herbaceous, with non- the upper lip erect, nearly plane, notched, 
articulate sometimes spiny branches having a lower patent and trifid ; stamens straight, ex- 
very tenacious bark. The leaves are entire, serted; anthers 2-celled, styles bifid at apex, 
simple, without stipules, and alternate or oppo- All the species are small under-shrubs with usu- 
site. The flowers are capitate or spiked, termi-* ally purplish flowers. Between 20 and 30 
nal or axillary, occasionally solitary ; the calyx is species have been described by botanists, most 
tubular, coloured, 4-cleft, with on imbricate aesti- of them inhabitants of Europe, especially the re- 
vation ; the stamens are 2, 4, or 8 in number, giou of the Mediterranean : one only is a native 
inserted into the tube with 2-celled anthers, of the British Isles. 

dehiscing lengthwise in the middle ; the ovary is (8180) THYMUS CHAMiEDRYS, Wild 
solitary, with a solitary pendulous ovule. The Thyme, or Mothcr-of-Thyme, is a suffruticose 
fruit is hard and dry, or drupaceous. The seed plant, with whorled or capitate flowers, branched 
has little or no albumen, a straight embryo, with decumbent stems with plain ovate obtuse entire 
n short radicle and entire cotyledons. This order petiolate leaves, more orless ciliated at the base ; 
is related to Santalacea, from which it differs in upper lip of the corolla ovate, 4-angular ; upper 
its inferior calyx. It is also allied to Elaagnacea lip of the calyx with short ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
and Proteacea , from both of which it is distin- with subulate ciliated teeth. It is a native of 
guished by its pendulous ovules. Lindley re- Great Britain, on hills and in dry pastures, and 
fers to this order Partling’s Antliobolea , on throughout Europe and the north of Asia, 
account of their superior fruit. The species are This plant has the same sensible properties as 
found in Europe, but are not common ; they the last. One of the varieties is known by the 
occur in greatest abundance in the cooler parts name of Lemon-Thyme, on account of its scent 
of India and South America, at the Cape of resembling the lemon. 

Good Hope, and in Australia. The most pro- (8181) THYMUS MASTIC HINA, Mastich- 
minent property of this order is their causti- Thyme, or Herb-Mastich, has ovate or oblong 
city, which resides in their bark. When applied obtuse petiolate leaves, narrowed at the base 
to the skin it produces vesication, and pain in and not ciliated; the calyx is villous, with 
the mouth when chewed. The bark of several feathery subulate teeth, which are longer than 
of the species is very tough, and 1 may be manu- the tube. It is a native of dry sandy uncultiva- 
factured into cordage. Passerina tinctoria yields ted places in Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. It 
a yellow dye, which is used in the south exhales a sent resembling mastich. It is the 
of Europe to colour wool. The various spe- Marum Vulgare of older botanists, and at one 
cies of Daphne possess active properties ; some lime had some reputation^as an Errhme.— 
are used for dyeing, some are poisonous, and Eng. Cyc. * ‘ 

the Daphne Lagetia is the Lace-Bark-Tree (8182) THYMUS SERPYLLUM, Lirfnaeus, 
of Jamaica. [Daphne.]-— Eng. Cyc. According appears to be different Iroitfi&he above, having 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, this order of plants uniformly hairf prostrate creeping stems distinct 
is very uniform in character, and ip formed of from the ascending capitate flower-stems. It is 
shrubs or herbs with simple and “alternate not a native of Great Britain. Thymus Serpillum 
leaves, axillary or terminal flowers. Its most is mentioned in the Ben. Ph. 228,. 
remarkable genera are the Daphne, Lnglfcta, and (8183) THYMUS VULGARIS*. Common or 
Dirca, from which some valuable medicines, and Garden Thyme, Ip«, Hind -. is an erect plant, or 
the celebrated Nipal paper arederived. Plants sometimes procumbent at the base, or clothed 
of this order are common in the central parts of with a hoary pubescence ; the leaves are sessile, 
temperate latitudes, and abound in the mountain- linear, or ovato-lanceolate, acute, with revolute 
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edges, fascicled in the axils ; the teeth of the are grown like other lilies, the flowers open in 
upper fip Of the calyx are lanceolate, bat the the morning, and are of a short duration: a sfe- 
segmente of the lower lip are subulate and ciliat- cond blossom appears on the same stem about 
ed. This plant is a native of the south-west the third day after the first has withered.— Rid- 
parts of Europe, in dry plains and on hills, and dell. 

uncultivated {daces free from woods. It is very (8187) TIL. SesamurM Orientals. 

much branched, and has purplish flowers. This (8188) TILES. 

species is cultivated for culinary purposes, and Tuiles, Fu. I Tegole, Embrici, It. 

many varieties of it are met with in gardens. Dachziegel, *Gek. I Tscherepiza, Rus. 

It has a pungent aromatic odour and taste. Kuprail, Guz. Hind. j Tejas, Sr. . 

Thymus vulgaris is a delicate plant to rear. Tiles are made of clay, and baked in an oven 

Is best performed by seed, but it may or in the open air, to harden them. They are of 

be increased by slips, and dividing the root, various shapes and sizes, and are used.chiefly for 
It .requires a rich soil, and tlie space of six inch- covering roofs, and occasionally also, for paving 
es between each plant. Best grown in pots, floors and making drains.— Faulkner. 

— Riddell. It is raised from seed, requires a (8189) TlLlACEiE, Lindenblooms, a natural 

sandy soil and free drainage, used in soups, &c. order of Plants belonging to the syncarpous 
— Jaffrey. group of l’olypetalous Dicotyledons. This order 

(8184) TIDES. The usual vertical rise and consists of trees or shrubs, seldom of herbaceous 
fall of the tides in the straits of Malacca is from plants, with simple, toothed, alternate leaves, 
twelve to fourteen feet, while in other parts of furnished with stipules. The flowers are axillary, 
the world in the same latitude there is scarcely ’The calyx consists of 4 or 5 sepals, which are 
any variation. The Tides at Singapore corns- valvular in aestivation ; the petals 4 or 5, with 
pond in this respect with those in the straits, mostly a little pit at their base ; the stamens 
The vertical rise and fall of the tide upon the are hypogynous, mostly indefinite, with oval or 
coast of Cochin-China varies from six to fourteen roundish 2-celled anthers bursting lengthwise ; 
feet, and the periods and duration of the ebb and the disc is formed of glands, which are equal 
flood are by no means regular. In latitude 12°, in number to the petals and opposite to them ; 
on the same shore, there is but one tide in the the ovary is single, composed of from 4 to 10 
course of twenty-four hours. It has been said carpels, with a single style and stigma divid- 
that the tides in the tropics rise and fall very ed into lobes according to the number of the 
little. Although it is granted that in high lati- carpels ; seeds numerous, with erect embryo, 
tudes the perpendicular flow and ebb is generally and abundant albumen. This order is nearly 
greater than in low, still there are many exam- allied to &terculiacea and Malvaceee, from which 
pies of considerable tides in the latter. At the it differs in its glandular disc, distinct stamens, 
head of the Gulf of Cambay, in latitude 22°, and 2-celled anthers. The species, of which 
Horsburg states^that the perpendicular depth of there are about 250, are arranged in, 32 genera, 
the rise and fall of the tides is from thirty six and are generally diffused throughout the tropi- 
feet at the full and change of the moon. So also, cal and temperate parts of the globe, 
according to the same authority, in Surat road, Tiliaceee possess no active properties ; they 

it is from twenty to twenty-one feet, and from abound in a mucilaginous wholesome juice, 

fifteen to seventeen in Bombay harbour, again, The fibres of the inner bark are very tough, and 
in the Gulf of Martaban, which is far within the are used for a variety of economical purposes, 
tropics, the rise and fall of the tide, at the full [Tilia.] The wood is generally white, light, 
and change of the moon, is twenty-three and and tough ; that of Grrnia elastica, is used for 
twenty-four feet, and of Rangoon bar about making bows in India. The Trineomalee-Wood 
twenty or twenty-one feet. In Gasper straits, used at Madras for making the Massoola boats 
within 2£° of the equator, there is occasionally, is the produce of Benya Ammonilla. The 
from local causes, a rise and fall of sixteen or Corchorus olitorius is cultivated in Egypt for 
seventeen feet on the spring tide, but this is rare use as a pot-herb.— Eng Ogc. 
in places so near the equator. These instances, (8190) TIMALIA (Horsfield), a genus of 
all from Horsburg, show that very considerable Birds thus characterised :—Bill strong, compress- 
tides occur within the tropics.-— American Ex- ed, deep (altum). Nostrils subrounded. Wings 
j fedition to Japan,pages 148 and* lore short, rounded. Tail elongated and graduated. 

(8185) TIELLA in Malaysia and Tamil, a Feet strong j hind-claw twice as large as the 
tree which is not much known in Ceylon. It middle anterior claw. 

grows from eight to twelve inches in diameter. (8191) TIMALIA PILEATA. Body ovate. 
It is used by the natives in the frames of codhtry rather stout. General colour above, brown with 
boats; and, from its strength and durability, is an olivaceous tint; underneath, testaceous inclin- 
foundto answer the purpose well.— Edge, Ceylon, ing to gray. Head capped with saturated chest- 

( 8186 ) TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA. Iri- nut. Throat and cheeks white. Breast white 
hzje. Tiger Flower. These beautiful flowers inclining to gray, marked* with intensely black 
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stripes by the shafts of the plumes.- SHI black 
and shinihg. Feet brown. (Hsfofield.) Dr. 
Horsfieid observes that the species is sot unfre- 
•quent in the groves and small woods which 
abound throughout Java. It often, he says, 
approaches villages and plantations construct* 
ing its nest in the hedges; and he speaks 
of it as one of the social birds that de¬ 
light to dwell in the vicinity of cultivation. In 
large forests he did not notice it. He describes 
its flight as low and interrupted, and adds that 
wherever it resides it is a welcome neighbour, in 
consequence of the peculiarity and pleasantness 
of its note, which consists of a slow repetition 
of the five tones of the diatonic scale (c, D, e, 
F, o), which it chants with perfect regularity, 
several times in succession, and at small inter* 
vals of time. Dr. Horsfield further remarked 
that the sixth tone was sometimes added; but as 
this required apparently an extraordinary effort, 
it was by no means so agreeable to a musical 
ear as the simple repetition of the five notes, 
which appear to be the natural compass of the 
bird’s organs. (‘ Zoological Researches in Java.’) 

(8192) TIMBER TREES, Timbeh and Fancy 
Woods of Eastern and Southern Asia.— 
The preservation of the Forests of India and the 
search for timbers and fancy woods, suitable for 
the purposes of the State and wants of the people, 
have long been objects of attentive interest to the 
Governments of the several Presidencies in In¬ 
dia. Amongst the earliest of the scientific in¬ 
vestigators we find recorded the names of Dr. 
Roxburgh, Dr. Ainslie, Dr. Wallich, Dr. Royle, 
Dr. Gibson, Dr. Falconer, Dr. McClelland, Mr. 
Graham, Dr. Wight, and Rcvd Mr. Mason ; while 
Mr. Edye, Colonel Frith, Captain Dance, and 
Mr. Rohde, may each be mentioned as hav¬ 
ing applied a large practical knowledge of the 
qualities of timber, to ascertain the woods suit¬ 
able for the manufacturing industries of India. 
The course adopted by the principal of the scien¬ 
tific inquirers in identifying the plants, has been to 
endeavour to identify the tree botanically, and 
then supply the names by which it was familiar¬ 
ly known to the people of the country, and there 
is no doubt that if not the only proper mode, it is 
a more correct method than to endeavour to trace 
out the botanical name of a plant from its native 
name. In following the letter course, it is im¬ 
possible but that^firbm the twenty or thirty 
language^ i ^k ei||ptiironghofft the regions of 
which wtf area^ ^pimnar to record the products, 
the saiq^j^nDIffust come to be described re¬ 
peatedly vmoljrmffcrent names, and true pro¬ 
gress will not be made until having properly 
identified the botanic relations of the plant, the 
subject be com {doted by endeavouring tos supply 
all tiie synonyms by which it is known. The 
latter is the course that we wifi try to adopt in 
arranging the names of the trees producing the 
Timber and Fancy Woods of India and of Eastern 


and Southern Asia. One point which tpraetical 
men should particularly be made awsjre of is 
that the vast extent of the regions we «p» de¬ 
scribing, their various climates and physical con¬ 
ditions, render it impossible that the same tree 
can produce the same qtndityof timber in every 
locality where it and this indicates the 

necessity of not pinning their faith on to any 
one wood merely because a wood from the same 
tree, the growth of another district, may have 
been found higldy suitable for the work to 
which it was put. We would especially ask our 
ordnance friends to keep this point in 'View 
and not to use a wood however lauded, unless 
the timber have been brought from the same 
place ns it was obtained by those whose praise 
they act on, or until severe trials has proved that 
when grown in the new locality, the timber 
it yields is equal to all that is required of it. As 
an instance of this, we may cite the majestic- 
teak which grows (to an immense height ip 
Malabar, on the Godavery, in Pegu and Tenas- 
serim, proceeds far into the interior of India, 
and may be seen in the mountains of Bundel- 
cund, but there only in the form of a moderate 
sized shrub ; and even where it presents the same 
form of a gigantic tree as in Malubar and Pegu, 
the quality of the timber it yields is essentially 
dissimilar. The knowledge of this fact renders 
it necessary that in our observations on the 
Timber trees, Timber and Fancy Woods of India 
and of Eastern and Southern Asia, we should not 
only note the trees generally, but furnish also the 
names of such as are found useful in certain 
districts. Our remarks will therefore embrace 
a few observations on the uses of timber, a list 
of all the trees known to pfbduce timber in 
some part or other of the regions we are notic¬ 
ing, and separate lists and notices of the trees 
of particular districts. 

The total annual importation of timber into 
Great Britain is nearly two million loads, or one 
hundred million of cubic feet, entered under the 
several designations of “ timber or unsawn wood,” 
“ deals and planks or sawn wood“ teak 
“ staves,” and “ lathwood.” 


The following Tablef hows the countries from which 
wood was chiefly imported in the year 1849. 



Timber, 


i. 

\3 

'ua 

1 

Russia, . 

41,410 

173,586 
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15,539 

Sweden,... 

28,679 
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1,119 
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60,805 


96 
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MM 
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68 

■MM 
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A 

MM 
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MM 
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3 

MM 

MM 

MM 
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1 

— 
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— 
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2 
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56 
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540 
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4 

MM 
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9 
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14.813 
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4 

19 

4 
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— 
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m 

3f 

57 
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Of ttae chief woods employed in shipbuilding , that even the moat porous and spongy woods 
seven have long been acknowledged as first-rate may be rendered to some extent capable of re- 
by theauthorities at Lloyd’s ; and to this number sisting all such influences, by being impregnated 
must now be added an eighth, namely, iron-bark, with various solutions, but it is obviously far bet- 
which has, in fact* only been admitted as a ter, when possible, to select such woods as are 
first-class wood since the period of opening the naturally saturated with resinous and aromatic 
Exhibition in May 1851. These eight woods are, substances, as in this latter case all cost of 

1 English oak, I 5 East India teak, preparation is saved, besides that the preserv- 

2 American live oak, 6 Green heart, i»g mat ter is far more perfectly disseminated 

3 African oak, 7 Morra, throughout the whole of the wood than can possi- 

4 Morung 3ft ul, ( 8 Iron bark. bly be effected by any artificial process after the 

At the great Exhibition ot 1851, the collection tree is felled, in examining the comparative 

of East Indian woods, exhibited by the Honorable value of different sorts of wood, it is of the first 
East India Company (p. 884) was by far the most importance to ascertain the nature of the encrugt- 
extensive series of woods in the whole Exhibi- iug matter deposited throughout the cells and 
tion, and constituted a very valuable part of the tubes of the wood. For all practical purposes, 
great collection of Indian raw produce. It was those woods appear to be best in which the 
remarkable for the large number of specimens, cells are lined with resinous matter ; those filled 
the excellence of many of them, and the valun- with hygroscopic gumuiy matter are, for the most 
ble practical information to be gained by their part, of less value ; they are seasoned with diffi- 
examination. The collection consisted of many culty, and are always more liable to decay. The 
hundred specimens, and included several minor or best woods are those having a strong fibre pro¬ 
local collections of great interest. Amongst tected from all external influences by a coat of 
these were the valuable collections of Drs. Rox- resinous matter, or at least of a matter insoluble in 
burgh and Wallich (884,885); an extensive water, and one which does not attract atmospheric 
series of the woods of the Malay peninsula, moisture. It is probable also, that some of the or na- 
Amherst, Tavoy, Tenasserim, Prince of Wales’ mental and other woods of India will become arti- 
Island, Assam, Cuddapah, Madras, Orissa, &c. clcs of import into Britain when their properties 

Considering the extent and importance of Dr. and uses are better known and appreciated by 
Wallich’s collection, the Jury would certainly that country’s artizans.— Jur. Rep. of 1851. 
have awarded to him a medal had not the fact Timber. —The most important application of 
of his being a member of the jury precluded them wood is in the building and repairing of houses 
from doing so. They awarded a Prize Medal to and ships, and in the construction of machinery. 
Mr. Commissioner Blundell (p. 885) for a very For this purpose the larger trees, which come 
valuable collection of Amherst woods. They under the denomination of timber, are chiefly 
also awarded a Prize Medal to Messrs. Almeida employed. Though England long supplied 
of Singapore (p. 890) for fine specimens of its own wants, increasing population, led to 
Lingoa-wood and Kaya-buka. an extensive demaud on other countries 

The smaller series of woods contributed by for the supply of timber, which was met 
Messrs. A. P. Onslow, of Gan jam ; D.Mayne, of chiefly by vast pine forests on the shores of the 
Cuddapah (p. 188) ; General Tulloch, Madras ; Baltic and northern Europe, and also from Ca- 
Cnptain Ogilvie of Masulipatam ; Major Mait- nada. Timber from the latter country, however, 
land, and Colonel Balfour, of Madras ; Dr.Hun- was soon found to be inferior in strength and 
ter, of Madras; Dr.Wight, of Coimbatore ; Cap- durability to that of the north of Europe, and fell 
tain Marquart, of Chittagong ; and J. R. Colvin, into disesteem among ship builders ; hence arose 
of Moulmeiu (pp 888,891), were also severally the practice of introducing the words “ Memel 
deemed worthy of Honorable mention. The fir” in specifications for building, 
nature and properties of many of these Indian i Conservation.- — The preservation of growing 

woods was very little known in Britain, and. timber is an art of considerable importance, and 
though, for the most part, it is not probable can only be said to be cultivated in countries 
that it would be found worth while to import where timber is comparatively scarce, 
them into Europe, yet their importance to India The practice of thinning out plantations is of 
is every year increasing, and must necessarily importance not only as affording a supply of 
continue to do so, as the demand for timber in wood, but, by admitting an increased supply of 
India for railways and other engineering works air and light to the remaining trees, their growth 
increases. For such uses it is desirable, not is greatly promoted. Forest trees are often plan- 
only that the wood should be strong and not ted on soil that is unfit for other purposes, 
liable to decay from mere exposure to the weather, and b^the annual fall of leaves they accumulate 
but, also, that it should work freely, and be in time a certain depth of soil, 
able to withstand the ravages of the various Seasoning. —The proper time for the felling 

insects to which wood of all kinds is more or of trees is that iu which the largest quantity 
less exposed in tropical countries. It is true of hard and durable wood can be obtained 
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as free .from sap as possible. It is a com¬ 
mon fault to fell trees before they have attained 
their maturity. If suffered to complete their 
-growth they would have the heartwood of equal 
weight and strength throughout, whereas in 
those cut down prematurely, the centre wood 
alone possesses this requisite, the outer con¬ 
centric rings being considerably softer: such tim¬ 
ber may be said to decrease in hardness and 
strength in arithmetical proportion ns it ap¬ 
proaches the sap wood. Timber is felled dur¬ 
ing the cold months, when the natural juices 
are most inactive and the tree is in a measure 
dormant. But before the timber can be used, 
the juices must be got rid of from the capillary 
vessels, or the wood will remain moist or green 
for a considerable period, and the planks formed 
from it will, in a confined situation, become 
stained, and then subject to decay or dry rot : 
these effects are prevented by free exposure to 
dry air. It is usual iu the royal dock yards to 
cut out the timbers for ships of the required 
shape and dimensions .about a year before they 
are framed together, and the skeleton frame is 
usually left another year to complete the season¬ 
ing. Other mischiefs almost as fatal as decay 
also occur to unseasoned woods ; round blocks, 
cut out of the entire circular stem of green wood, 
or the same pieces divided into quarler- 
ing 8 , split in the direction of the medullary 
rays, or radially ; also, though less frequently, 
upon the annual rings. Such of the round blocks 
as consist of the entire section contract pretty 
equally, and nearly retain their circular form, 
but tho$e from the qnnrterings become oval 
from their unequal shrinking. In general, woods 
do not alter in any mnterial degree in respect to 
length. Boards and flat pieces contract, however, 
in width ; they warp and twist, and when they 
are lilted as panels into loose grooves, they shrink 
away from that edge which happens lo be the 
most slightly belli ; but when restrained by mills, 
mortises, or other unyielding attachments, which 
do not allow them the power of contraction, they 
split with irresistible force, and the materials 
and labour thus improperly employed will ren¬ 
der no useful service ” The natural juices 
«f the tree must be got rid of by seasoning 
in order that the wood may become dry and 
hard. After the tree has been lopped, barked, 
and roughly squared, it is left for some time 
exposed to the weather, and may be soaked in 
fresh running water (as some think) with advan¬ 
tage, Or boiled or steamed. This dilutes and 
washes out the juices, and the more readily 
evaporates from the wood at a subsequent period, 
and the colour of white woods is said to be 
improved thereby. In this way, fir timber, on 
its arrival at the port of London, is commonly 
formed into floats on the Thames, and allowed 
to remain for some time. When removed from 
the water, it is left to dry thoroughly before it is 


taken to the pit to be sawn j. usually it is blacked 
UP from the ground so as to have a free circula¬ 
tion of air, and if it bn' cut into boards* they 
should be piled one on the other with billets of 
wood between them, or laid in a triangular 
form, with their ends alternating so ns to 

allow the air to have free access to them. 

Thin pieces will be seasoned in about a 

year, but thick wood requires two or three 
years before it is removed into the house 

to complete the drying. The warm air of a 
stove-heated room will then act upou it with 
benefit. In the stacking of timber for the pur¬ 
pose of seasoning, the pile should be so far 
raised from the ground as to allow the air to 
circulate below, as well as around and through 
it; and if not sheltered from the rain, care 
should be taken to prevent the wet from lodging 
in any part. It is now usual in dockyards to 
have elevated supports of iron or of stoue for the 
stacking of timber, and ships are now built under 
covered sheds. The drying of timber should be 
gradual, for it rapid, it suffers a loss in toughness 
as well as in pliability : the pores at and near 
the surface become contracted, and prevent the 
interior moisture from escaping. Plans for the 
more rapid drying of timber by means of kilns 
have, however, been tried, 9 s in Price’s patent, 
in which timber destined for building pur¬ 
poses is placed in n room, into the lower part 
of which hot and dry air is introduced, and 
this, charged with the moisture of the timber, is 
allowed to escape nt the upper part. By this, 
timber can lie seasoned in one third of the time 
required in the open air. Oak loses nearly two 
fifths of its weight by proper seasoning. The 
timber should be dry before it is cut into planks, 
or they would be liable to warp and shrink. 

Decay .—The presence of air, light, and 
moisture seems to be necessary to the re¬ 
vegetation of timber or the growth of that 
fungus which leads to its destruction. Mr. 
Fineham of Her Majesty’s dock-yard bored 
a hole iu one of the timbers of an old 
ship built ot oak, the wood being sound, and in 
24 hours the admission of air caused the hole to 
be lined with a white mouldiness due to the growth 
of a peculiar fungus, which some time after 
became so compact as to admit of being with¬ 
drawn like a stick. Cracks or splits in- timber 
would therefore predispose it to decay in damp 
situations by admitirig the air. There are 
great differences in woods as to their power of 
resisting decay ; some perish in a year or two, 
others are sound and even fragrant for centuries. 
Teak has been found to last six or seven times 
as long as oak when used in green houses, as 
boxes for growing plants, the latter wood not 
existing more than two or three years ; but the 
moist atmosphere, light, and heat of a greenhouse 
form a severe trial for any wood. • 

Fancy wood,—In addition to timber-trees, 
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a mt variety of woods are used for orna¬ 
mental purposes. In a series of paper* 
contributed by Professor Forbes 1 to the 
Art Journal, on “ Woods used for Orna¬ 
ment and Purposes of Art,’’ some clear distinc¬ 
tions, definitions, and descriptions are given, 
which Mr. Tomlinson, with the permission of the 
publisher, abridged. The term wood is com- 
monly applied to those portions of the vege¬ 
table axis that are sufficiently hard to offer 
considerable resistance and solidity, so as to 
be used for purposes requiring various de¬ 
grees of firmness and strength. Every flower¬ 
ing plant is composed of an axis, and the 
appendages of the axis; the former consisting 
of the stem and root, the latter of the leaves and 
flowers. • In trees, shrubs, and under-shrubs, 
the axis is said to be woody; in herbs it is 
termed herbaceous. In the former, stems are 
permanent, and do not die to the ground annu¬ 
ally, as is the habit of the latter. A shrub, a 
tree, an undershrub, a bush, are merely grada¬ 
tions of magnitude in perennial plants; wo|pls 
valuable for purposes of Art and Manufacture 
are derived from all of them. But as bulk and 
dimensions are necessary to make timber availa¬ 
ble for extensive use, by far the greater part of 
our ornamental woods are derived from trees. 
There are, however, some remarkable exceptions. 
The wood of roots is different in structure from 
the wood of stems, and the same tree may fur¬ 
nish two very different kinds of ornamental 
wood, according as they are derived from its 
ascending or its' descending axis. The wood 
of the inner portions of a stem may be of 
very different colour and quality from that 
of its outer parts. In the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the origin of branches, it may 
exhibit varieties of pattern, such as to render 
it greatly more ornamental than elsewhere, and 
in some cases, when under the influence of morbid 
growth, reveals additional beauties, so as to be 
prized for qualities which in nature are delects. 
If we take a number of transverse sections of 
wood, and compare them one with another, it 
will soon become evident that there are two 
principal types or modifications of structure. 
Compare ft cross cutting of Teak or oak or mango 
with a like portion of Palmyra wood, and you 
will see the differences between them strongly 
contrasted. In the former, the layers of wood 
are ranged in concentric circles round the central 
pith, and are encased externally in a binding 
of bark, itself composed of distinct and differently 
organized portions. In the latter there is an 
uniform appearance throughout the section, the 
substance not being disposed in concentric rings, 
but appearing as if a bed or ground of one kind 
was studded with specks of another order of tis¬ 
sue. These are not slight dissimilarities, they indi¬ 
cate differences of the greatest structural impor¬ 
tance in the economy of the respective trees. Cor¬ 


responding with them are peculiar modifications 
of every portion of the plants organization. The 
external aspect of the plants of either type is 
altogether unlike that of the other. 

The appearance styled silver-grain in wood is 
dependent on the celiular tissupe of the medullary 
rays, and is, therefore, exhibited by exogenous 
woods only. It gives the streaks of glancing 
satiny lustre, that are so ornamental in many 
kinds of woods. In the oak and beech this 
appearance is conspicuous. The innet layers of 
wood, after the tree has become agedj often 
become compact, and frequently different in 
colour from the new wood, 'lhcy are then 
styled the heart-wood. Botanists term ’them 
the duramen and apply the name alburnum to 
the outer layers or sap-wood. In the former, 
the tissues have becoillte dry and dense, ami 
charged with solidifying deposits, so as to prevent 
them aiding in the ascent of the sap. Often, too, 
they become more or less deeply coloured, so 
as conspicuously to contrast with pale sap- 
wood. 'This difference is especially conspicuous 
in the ebony-tree, the black portion of which is 
the duramen, or heart-wood. In the oak, they 
resemble ebony. Furniture of exquisite beauty 
has been constructed of yew-wood ; indeed it is 
admirably adapted for fancy cabinet work, either 
in mass, or inlaid as veneers : the supply is 
said, however, to be insufficient. The wood of 
yew was once extensively used in Britain, in the 
making of bows. 

'flic cedar is a native of the warmer temperate 
mountainous regions of Asia. The celebrity of 
the cedar of Lebanon dates from a very high 
antiquity ; and the reputed value of its timber 
for ornamental and cabinet purposes, lias been 
placed on record from very ancient times. Either, 
however, more coniferous trees than one have 
been included under the popular appellation or 
the qualities of the wood have sadly degenerated, 
for that of the existing cedar of Lebanon 
is by no means remarkable for beauty, dura¬ 
bility, or sweetness of odour, all of which pro¬ 
perties were pre-eminently ascribed to it. The 
tree itself is as grand as ever ; one of the most 
majestic of arborescent elements in the landscape. 
It was extensively used among the ancients. 
Nevertheless, this wood, such as we now know 
it, is not one to choose for carving or house 
construction. It is very light and spongy, of a 
reddish white colour, scented like ordinary pme, 
and not at all durable. It is possible that other 
kinds of coniferous trees were confounded by 
the ancients with the tree cedar. The Himala¬ 
yan “ deodar ,” a tree very closely related to the 
Cedar of Lebanon, really possesses all the good 
qualities, for which the latter has been so long 
celebrated. Travellers in the East, in writing 
about cedars, often confound various kinds of 
arborescent juniper under that name. 

The numerous race of pines and firs for the 
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most pait arc more useful tljan ornamental, so 
far as their timber is concerned. Same of them, 
however, afford wood witli many desirable qua¬ 
lities for furniture ranking. . . 

Among the natural orders that have affinities 
with catkin-bearing trees, are the Walnut and 
the Nettle tribe^. 

The box belongs to the spurge tribe. It pro¬ 
duces a warm yellow wood, much used by the 
turner, and well adapted for the construction of 
flutes and similar musical instruments. It is the 
yellow wood which we often use in the shape 
of rules and scales, and it is also the chief 
wood employed in wood engraving. It is 
sometimes beautifully mottled. In Britain we 
have the box growing wild and luxuriant in Sur¬ 
rey, as at Box-hill, but the chief supply of this 
wood is derived from th»southern parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and fioin Asia Minor. A distinction is 
drawn between “ Turkey” and “ European” box¬ 
wood. The latter is more curly, softer, and 
paler than the former. Dr. Hoyle has called at¬ 
tention to a different species of Buxus, a native 
of the Himalayas, yielding a wood possessing 
similar qualities with that in common use, and 
having the advantage of being found of consider¬ 
able size and thickness. The ash and the olive 
arc members of the olive family. The former 
familiar tree yields a timber remarkable for 
toughness and elasticity, and, excellent for ma¬ 
chine and agricultural purposes, but not much 
used for finer applications. When, however, the 
grain is zigzag, it is adapted to the making of fur¬ 
niture of considerable beauty. Olive-wood is 
imported from the Mediterranean countries. 
It is veined with dark grey, and resem¬ 
bles boxwood in texture, but is softer. The 
knotted and curled roots arc made into emboss¬ 
ed boxes. This is done by means of pres¬ 
sure in engraved moulds of metal. The 
Araliacese, a natural order to which the ivy 
belongs, may be mentioned here incidentally on 
account of the substance so well known as vice- 
paper. This was long supposed to be the pith 
of a leguminous plant ; its true nature was not 
made known until lately, when Sir William Hook¬ 
er demonstrated that it was the pith of an 
Araliaceous tree. A living plant had been procured 
with great difficulty from the Chinese, and 
was sent to England, but died on the passage. 

It was said to be exclusively a native of the 
island of Formosa, but Mr. Fortune found the 
Arnlia growing in other parts, and it was intro¬ 
duced by him into India. 

The almond-tree, especially when wild, h said to 
furnish a valuable wood, but which is little known 
or used. The great order of leguminous plants, 
the Pulse tribe, is rich in trees, but not much so 
in temperate climates, nor is there any ordinary 
tree of the group upon which stress can be laid . 
There are uow eight descriptions of timber admit¬ 
ted by the English as first-rate for ship-building 


purposes, and one of these has only been so ranked 
since the opening of the Great Exhibition. They 
are :—1, English oak? 2, American live-oak; 

3, African oak; 4, Moritng said-; 5, East Indian 
teak; 6, Green heart*, 7,Mormj 8, Iron-bark 
(the newly admitted wood). Of the above 
the Morung saul is an Indian tree, as well as 
the better known valuable Teak. The Iron-bark 
is from New South Wales, and has a density of 
1426, and a strength of 1557, {English oak 
being called 1000). 

Wood is very valuable as a fuel: the excess 
of hydrogen contained in it which, in burning 
and forming water, requires for equal weights 
three times as much oxygen as the carbon does 
in forming carbonic acid, gives out in burning, 
nearly four times more heat than the carbon.— 
Tomlinson. 

In nil countries most of the woods in general 
use, have a variety of names, the local name 
varies often in the same district. Many have like¬ 
wise, a commercial name, by which they are known 
in the Market, as “ J’rincomallee” wood, “ Coro¬ 
mandel” wood &c. These names are sometimes 
given from the place of export, but often it is 
impossible to trace their derivation. Lastly, there 
is the Botanical name, the sure determination of 
which is a matter of the first importance, and the 
moans of doing this consists of a small shoot, 
bearing flowers, fruit and full grown leaves, 
cither together or separately, pressed flat and 
dried, so as to be fixed on a sheet, of paper. 

Size, §'c. of the Specimens .—For a complete col¬ 
lection, there should be several of each wood from 
various localities. 1st, A horizontal section of 
the tree with the bark complete, and about 3 inches 
thick. 2d, A plank about 3 inches thick and about 
three feet long, cut from the log about half way 
between the pith and heart, the bark, snpwood, 

&c. being retained. 3d. Two or three bars about 
2 feet 6 inches long, inches square (if the plant 
grows so much) cut from the sound wood. 4th. 

A turned cylinder of hard or ornamental woods, 

1 foot long and 3 inches in diameter. 

The value of wood depends much ou its age, the 
young tree possesses strength and elasticity in a 
greater degree than mature, i. e. when it would 
shortly cease to increase in diameter; as it increas¬ 
es in age it acquires its maximum of stiffness, and 
durability, in its aged state, it will probably best # 
suit the purposes of the Cabinet Maker. The 
grain of the wood depends greatly on the nature 
of the soil, being generally straight and open in 
a tree growing rapidly, in a rich, and the reverse 
in a poor soil. In some cases, the root affords 
wood of great resisting power for furniture, the 
root of. a healthy Oak is prepared for spokes of 
wheels, and veneers from that of an aged specimen, 
often bear a high value for Cabinet makers purpos¬ 
es. In collecting specimens of the characters of 
wood there are points to which attention should 
be directed, viz: 
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The uses to which the several parts of the 
tree is applied, anti those for which experienced* 
Natives consider it specially adapted. 

b . Its distribution in the District, the locali¬ 
ties where the best is procurable with the nature 
of the subsoil, the distance from the nearest sea¬ 
port, or town of any size : whether water carri¬ 
age be available ? 

c. 'llie extent of supply, whether this is 
increasing by self sown seedlings of fresh planta¬ 
tions, &c. or decreasing? the average size in 
height and Circumference of the native tree, its 
character, whether straight or crooked, the aver¬ 
age length, &c. of the logs or planks, the times 
required for seasoning, and the amount of season¬ 
ed timber generally procurable. 

d. The age at which the tree reaches ma¬ 
turity, i. e. when increasing age brings no further 
increase of diameter. This is a point of great im¬ 
portance, for on it depends the relative value of 
trees for planting. Thus, supposing there are two 
species of trees, of equal value as regards timber, 
8 ec., but one attains maturity in 25, while the 
other requires 85 years, it is obvious that the first 
is muoh the more valuable of tire two : its money 
value being realised 10 years sooner. 

The following is a List of Woods authorized 
to be used as Railway sleepers, and, in 1855, 
under trial on the Madras Line. 

1— Teak.Teclona grandis. 

2— Saul.Yatiea robusta. 

3— Sissoo.Dalbergia sissoo. 

4— Pedawk.Pterocnrpns lndicns. 

5— Kurkuttah.Zizyphus glnbrata. 

6— Kurrah Murdah...Terminalia glabra. 

7— Mnroothy Marum Terminalia alata. 

8— Aucha Marum.Bauhinia diphylla. 

9— Vangay Marum...Pterocarpus marsupium. 

10— Kadookay Marum Terminalia chebula. 

11— Neenee Marum. 

12— Myladee Marum. 

13— Sem Marum.Soymida Febrifuga. 

^r° V TS y0r 1 Acacia odomtissima. 
Chella Woongah Marum) 

15— Perumbay Marum....Prosopis spicigera, 

16— Erroovaloo Marum...Inga Xylocarpn. 

17 —VelYangay Marum... Acacia speciosn. 

18— Peela Marum.Artocarpusintcgrifolia. 

19— Dud Eloopa Marum Bassia Jongifolia. 

20— Kftrvalum Marum....Acacia arabica. 

21— Combadree,. 

22— Katoovoye Marum... 

From the various sources of information at com¬ 
mand, the following list contains the names of 
the principal trees which are felled for Timber or 
Fanoy, woods throughout the various countries in 
India and iu Eastern and Southern Asia. 

Acacia amara, Nulla balnsoo, Tel. Woonja marm, 
Tam. 

Acacia Arabica, Curvala, Tam. Trnna, Tel. 
Babool, Hind. 


Acacia catechu,Wodahalay, Turn. Sha, also Kwon- 
thee, nlso^ Sha bin, Burnt. 

Acacia cineren. 

Acacia elata, Seet, Barm. Telln sopara, Tel. 

Acacia ferrnginea, Ausandra, Tel. '* 

Acacia Halkora, Dulchirram, Tel. 

Acacia leucophlea, Velvailn, Tam., fella tuma, 
Tel. 

Acacia odoratissima, Caroovangay, Tam, Telsoo, 
also Shimluga, Tel. 

Acacia Serissa, Seet, Barm. 

Acaeia Smithiana. 

Acacia speciosa, Velvnngay, Tam. Ped dul¬ 
chirram, also Dirnsa, Tel. 

Acacia stipulata, Seet, Burra. 

Acacia suma, Telia Sundrn, Tel. 

Acacia sundra, Currnngallv, Tam. Nulla sun- 
dra, Tel. 

Acacia vera. Andere, Cyng. 

Adansonia digitatn, Papara pooliinarum, Turn. 

Adenanlhera pavonina, Kwre-gyee, also Y-wai- 
gyee, Burm. 

7Egle marmelos, Vilvay marum, Tam, Oo-Slieet, 
Burn. Muredu, Tel. Bnel, Hind. 

Agati grandiflora, Agathv, Tam. Ponk-ban, 
Burnt. 

Agnthis loranthifolia. 

Aglaia spectahilis. 

Ailanthus excelsa, Peru inarum Tam. 

Almigium decnpetalum, Alinjee marum, Tam. 
Udugu Tel. 

Alstouia scholaris, Kori, also Kowun, Can. Sat- 
ween Maltr. 

Anacardiurn occidental, Moonthcree Cotty 
marum Tam. Thub-bam-bu, Barm. Jiiii 
mamidi, Tel. 

Anacardiurn latifolium, at Goalpara. Bheela, 
Hind. 

Ancestrolobus carnea. Zoung ali, Burm. 

Ancestrolobus mollis, yin-bya. Burnt. 

Andraelme apetala. 

Anissaphyllum Zeylanicum, Welippiyenna, Cyng. 

Anogeissus acuminatus. Paussee, also Panchee. 
Tel. 

Anogeissus latifolins. Slieriman, Tel. 

Aponogeton crispum, cocntiye, Cyng. 

Aquilaria agalloclm, Aglay marum. Tam. A- 
Kyau, Burm. 

Amoora (Aglaia) rohitaca, khn-you also kha-vo, 
Burm. 

Antidesma paniculnta, By-it-zin, Bnrm. Jana 
palseru, Tel. 

Areca catechu, Camoogoo. Tam. 

Armosia dasycarpa. Thit-wa-jee Burm. 

Artocarpus integrifolia Peing-nai, Bnrm. 

Artocarpus echinatn, Toung Teingnai, Burnt. 

Artocarpus hirsuta, Angelly wood. 

Artocarpus pubescens, Aludel, Cyng. 

Artocarpus cliaplasha. 

Artocarpus species of Tnvoy. Pyn-ya-the, also 
Tana-beng, Burm. 

Artocarpus sylvestris, Row funnus, Mahrr 
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Atalantia raonophylla, Cilatvaloo raicha mnrum. 
Tam. 

Averrlioa carnmbola. Zoung-yn, Bum. 
Azadirachta indica Margosa, Neem Tree; Vay 
jlum marum. Tam. Neem ka jliar, 
Hind. Ka-ma-a-pae, also Them-ba. also 
Kamakali, Burnt. Yepa, also Yapa, Tel. 

Bainbusa, Bamboo. Bans, Bind. 

Barringtonia acutangula, Kyai-tha, Burnt. 
Barringtonia speciosa. Kyai-gvee, Bum. 

Bassia latifolia. 

Bassia longifolia. Elooppa mnrum, Tam. Mec, 
Gyny. Ippee, Tel. 

Bauliinea brachycarpa. Bwai-jin, Burn. 
Bauliinea parviflora. do. 

Bnuhinea, Species. Pul.i-Sliinta, Tel. 

Bauhitiea racemosa. Arree, Tel. 

Bauliinea dipliylla. Pn-lau, Burnt. 

Bauliinea tomentosa. Petan, Gyny. 

Betula bhojputrn. 

Berrya ammonilln, Trincomallee wood, Eng. 
Halmilile, Gyny. 

Bignonia Species. Kala-goru also Cliinna kala- 
Goru, also Mokkn yepa, Tel. 

Bignonia chelonoides, Kala-Goru, Tel. 
Bignonia suaveolens, do. Tel. 

Bignonia quadrilocularis, Wursus, Mahr. 
Bignonia xylocarpa. * 

Blackvvellia spirale. 

Blackwellia perpinqua. 

Borassus flabellifonnis. Palmyrah tree, Eng. 

Htan, Bunn. Tal, Gyny. 

Boswellia thurifera. 

Briedelia montann. foonjnu murral, Can. As- 
suna, Mahr. 

Briedelia spinosa. 

BruguUra Rheedii. 

Butea frondosa. Pouk also Pouk-pin, Bum. 

Calukeale, Gyny. Motku also Modugu, 
Tel. 

Buxus, Box. 


Carrallin luoida, Keerpa, lieny. 

Cassia florida. ■ ' 

Cassia nodosa. 

Cassia sumatrana, Arramene, Gyny. Mayalee, 
Burnt. 

Casearia pentandra, Tlm-byai-ywet-kya, Burnt. 
Kahatte, Ojyny. 

Casearia, Species. Peda kal mesura, Tel. 

Cassia cinnamomum, Dawol Kuroendoo, Gyny: 

Castanea indica, Theet-Khaya. Burnt. 

Castanea martabanice of Tavoy, Nome or Zithn, 
Burnt. 

Casuarina eqnisitifolia. * 

Casuarina inuricatn, Beef-wood tree, Eny. Hten- 
roo, Bum. 

Cicsalpinia Sappan, Teing-nyet, Bum. 

Cathartoearpus Eoxburghii, Uskiaman, also 
Uri-widdee, Tel 

Cedrela toona, Toon marum, Tam. Thit-kado, 
Burin. Toon, Tunga, Poma, Jeen. 

Cedrns dcodara, the deodar, Eny. Kelon, Bind. 

Chaulmoogra odorata. 

Chickrassa tabularis, Aglav marum, Tam. 

Choecarpus pungens, Hedde woke, Gyny. 

Cieca disticlin, Nelly, Gyny. 

Cluytia arnona. 

Cluytia colliua, Woadoogoo inarum, Tam. Koor- 
seya also koor3e, Tel. 

Cocos nucifcra, Tenna marum, Tam. Coconnut, 
Eny. Narel ka jliar, Hind. 

Comiarus speciosa, Gwai-douk, Bum. 

Conocarpus latifolia. 

Conocarpus robusta, Bai-byah, Burn. 

Cordia, new species. Botku, Tel. 

Cordia angustifolia, Cliinna Botku, Tel. 

Cordia myxa, Tlm-nat, Bum. Irkee also Peda 
botku, Tel. 

Orataeva Roxburghii, Ka-dat, Burn. 

Oupressus torulosa, Cypress. 

Cynometra polyandra of Nepaul. 

Cynonietra, Species : Branch flowered, Halinen- 
dora, also Galmendora, Cyny. 

Cyrtopliyllum fragrans. 


Calamus, Canes, Ratans. Kyciug-nee, Burnt. 
Bade, Bind. 

Calophyllum longifolium, Thar-ra-bee, Burnt. 
Calophyllum acuminatum, wal-Jombe, Gyny. 
Calophyllum calaba, Gorru-keenee, Cyny. 
Calysaccion angustifolium. 

Cnlyptranthes cummini, Mahndan, Gyny. 
Calyptranthes cariophyllifolia, Butte dotube, 
Cyny. 

Calyptranthes jambolaua, Alubo, Gyny. 

Cannarium geniculatum. 

Canthium didymum, Nulla regoo, Tel. 

Canthiura parvifloritin. Balsu, Tel. 

Capparis grandis, Reygutti, Tel. 

Carapa, species, Tai-la- ooil, Bum. of ravoy. 
Careya arborea, Bau-bwse, or Baub-wai, Bum. 

Buda-dannee, Tel. 

Carallia zeylanica, Davette, Gyny. 

Caryota urens, Kittul, also Nepera, Gyny. 

1 1 Q<rA 


Dalbergia frondosa, Yindike, Bum. Peda soop- 
ara ulso yerra palseroo, Tel. 

Dalbergia lanceolaria, Nedoon or Nander wood, 
or Nendoon. Gyny. 

Dalbergia latifolia. Eroopoottoo, Tam. Yindike, 
Bum. Jitigee, also yerroo goodoo, Tel. 

Dalbergia sissoides, Bitty marum, Tam. Yindike, 
Bum. 

Dalbergia sissoo, Sissoo, Tam. Yindike, Bum. 

Dalbergia Oojeinensis. 

Dillenia augusta, Zinbyewn, Bunn. 

Dillenia scabrn, Byew, Burnt. 

Dillenia speciosa, Tha-byew, Bum. Peda. kalin- 
ga, Tel. 

Dillenia pentagyna, Cliinna-kalinga, Tel. 

Diospyros syhrtica, Nulla kaka mushti, Tel. 

Diospyros chloroxylon, Ulinda also Yelinda, pel. 

Diospyros melaaoxylon. 
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Diospyros racemosa. 

Dipterocarpus alatus, Aing, Barm. 

Dipterocarpus grancliftora, Ain or Ain-tha or 
Kuu-nyan-phin, Burm. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatns, Ilorre, Oyng. *Kan- 
yeen, Burm. 

Dodonea viscosa. 

Dolichampia pomifera, Douk-ya-ma, Bum. 
Diospyros hirsuta, Calatnauder or Coromandel, 
Calu Mediryc, Oyng. 

Diospyros ebennster, Ebony, Kudum Berye, 
Oyng. 

Diospyros melanoxylon, Ebony, Quk-chin-ya, 
Burm. 

Diospyros, Species. Muchi twikee, also Wurungul, 
Tel. 

Dombeya melanoxylon, St. Helena Ebony. 

Ecbites lancesefolia, kiri wain, Cyng. 

Echites scholaris, Rook attene, Oyng. 

Ehretia loevis, Yen-yai-rayouk-myce, Burm. l’al 
dautum, Tel. 

Ekebergia, species of Goalpara. 

Eleocavpus serratus of Ceylon. 

Emblica officinalis, Usarka, Tel. 

Elaeodendron integrifolia, Jonk bin, Burm. 
Embryopteris glutinifera, Timbery, Oyng. 
Eriochlaena Hookeriana, Nara Botku, Tel. 
Eriochlsena tilifolia 
Eriobotra Japonica. 

Erytlnina Indica. 

Euphorbia tirucalli, Muuchee jamudu, Tel. 
Eugenia pulchella, Khway-tlm-byai, Burm. 
Eugenia myrtifolia, Tha-bai-jeen, Burm. 

Eugenia caryophyllifoliu^p. 

Eugenia mallaccensis. 

Eugenia jambolona. 

Eugenia nervosa. 

1 , Eugenia ternifolia, Thab-yew-tha-byai, Burm. 

& JSugenia pulchella. 

Eugenia racemosa. 

Eugenia vulgaris, Thab-yai-tha-pan, Burm. 
Eugenia salicifolia 

Eugenia, laurina. Wall-boam-boo, Oyng. 
Exeeariaagallocka, Agallocha wood. 

Fagrcea fragrans. A-nan, also Anan-Beng. Burm. 
Feronia elephantum, Vella marum. 2W.H-man, 
Burm. 

Ficus cordifolia. Nyoung-gyat, Bum. 

Ficus indica. Banyan Tree. Bar-ka-jhar, Hind. 

Tam. Marree, Tel. 

Flacourtia sapida. Kanuregu, Tel. 

Flacourtia montana. Sampga, Can. Tambut. 
also Hudkee. 

Garcinia Cowa. 

Garcinia purpurea, Moorghul mara, Can. Kokum, 
Mahr. 

Gardenia gummifera, Chitla matta. Tel. 
Gardenia Tatifolia, Peda karinga, Tel. 

Gardenia lucida. Garinda, also Telia Manga, Tel. 
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Gardenia, Species. Telega, Tel. 

Geloxium bifarium, Hsai-than-bayah, Bum. 
Gmelinia arborea, Coormmy marum, Tam. Ky- 
« oon-boe, Burn Goomar tek, Tel. 

Gordonia lloribunda, Theet-ya, Burm. 

Gordonia integrifolia. 

Guaiacum officinale, Tam, 

Guatteria longifolia. 

Guettardia speciosn, 

Gieuia lloribunda. Myat ya, Burm. 

Grewia llookerii. Phet-woon, Burm. 

Grcwia Rotliii, Jana, Tel. 

Grewia spectnblis, l'liet woon, Burm. 

Grewia tiliajfolia, Tharra, Tel. * 

Grewia paniculata, llunu kirille, Cyng. 
Gyrocarpus Jacquiui, Poonkee, Tel. 

Givolia Rottleriformi3, '1'ella poonkee, Tel. 

Hmmntoxylon cninpcchianum. Logwood. 
Hardwickia binata. Nar yepa, Tel. 
lieritiera tomes : Soondree. 
lleritiera litoralis, Kami zoe, Burm. 
lieritiera minor, Soondree, Hind. Kana-zoe, Burm. 
Hibiscus macrophylla. 

Hibiscus tilioefolia, Belygobel, Oyng. 

Ilolugarna longifolia, llolgen, Can. 
liopea odorata. Then-gan, also Thcn-gan-pha- 
yung, Burm. 

liopea lloribunda. Than-thc-ya, Burm. 
llyinenodictyon excelsum, Dudippa also clietip- 
pa, Tel. 

Indigofern, Species. Doun-Daloou, Burnt. 
Illecebruin lntrum, Nerrelloo, Oyng. 

Inga duleis, Coorkapooli marum, Tam. 

Inga xylocarpa, Iron wood of Pegu, Py-iu-kadoe, 
Burnt. Boja also Konda Tangadu, Tel. 
Inga bijemina. Tan-yew, Burnt. 
ixora parviflorn, Koree, also Koravee Pal. Tel. 

Jonesia asoca. Deree-ratem-bela, Oyng. 

Juglans trieocca. Ta-soung-let-wah. Burm. 
Juniperus excelsa, Cedar of the Himalayas. 

Kydia calycinia. Boke-mai-za, Burm. 

Lagerstrsemia mierocarpa. 

Lagerstrmmia reginae, Jarool. Ilind. Murute.C^w^. 
Liigerstrcemia Pymmah. Pymmah, Burm. 
Lagerstrsemia parviflora, Chinna ngee, Tel. 
Laurus camphora, camphor-wood, 

Laurus (sassafras). Hman-Then, Burnt. 
Lawsonia inermis. Marooithanay marum, Tam. 
Dan. Burm. 

Limonia acidissima. Torelaga, Tel. 

Maba buxifolia, Nulla muddee, Tel. 

Mangifera attenuata, Taw-sa-tha-yeet, Burm. 
Mangifera Indica, Maah marum, Tam. Tha-yet, 
Burm. Mango tree, Eng. Mamadi, Tel. 
Melanonhsea usitata, Varnish tree, Eng. Ma-yau, 
also Theet-see, Burnt. 
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l&eiia azadirachta/JMalay Vaimboo, Tam. Per¬ 
sian Lilac; Pride of China; Pride of, 
India, Bead tree, Eng. 

Melicocca trijuga, Jo-bin, Bnrm. + 

Memecylon tinctorium, Surpa, Mahr. Iron wood 
of Cannrn. 

Mesua ferrea, Singalese Iron wood tree, Eng. 

Naga kesliura, Burin. Naw, Cgng. 
Metrosideros vera, Iron wood of China. I 

Michelia Rheedii, Sumpanghy xriaruui, 'Tam. j 

Michelia champa, Sappoo, Oyng. 

Millingtouia simplicifolin. j 

Mimosa polystaehia. ! 


Piemna hirciua, cliika gambhari, of Goalpnrn. 

Pretnna tomentosa, Kolcultay Teak, Tam. Naoo 
ru also Nagool, Tel. 

Prosopis spicigera, Plrumbny, Tam. 

Psiduun pyriferum, Coaya roarmn, Tam. Ma-la 
ka, Burnt. Guava Tree, Eng. Jam k* 
jhnr, Hind. 

Psidium pomiferum, Coaya marum, Tam. Ma-la 
ka, Barm. Guava Tree, Eng. Jam k« 
jhar, Hind. 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides. 

Pterocarpus indicus, “ Pa-douk.” Toung klia- 
yai, Burnt. 


Mimusops elengi, Maghudam marum, Tam. j Pterocarpus marsupium, Vengny marum, Tam 
also Kha-ya-gang, Bttrm. Mooue mal, | Yeggee, Tel. 

Oyng. \ Pterocarpus santalinus, Sevapoo Sandanum, Tam. 

Mimusops hexandra. Paloo, Cgng. | Chandum, Tel. Red sauders wood, 

Movinda citrifolia, Nonnay marum, Tam. Nyau- ' Eng. 

gyee, Bnrm. Pterocarpus Wallichii. 

Morinda bracteata, Yai-yoe. Bunn. Pterospermum, lndicum “ Kyabooca.” 

Morinda excerta, Nyau also Mhan-bin, Burnt. Pterospermum aceroides, Tha-ma-jara-wai-zoke, 
'i'ogaree Mogillee also Mogillee, Tel. Bunn. 


Murraya. 

Myristica amygadnlinn, 'I'oung-sag-ga, Bunn. 
Myristica sphmrocurpu, Kywai-thwve, Burnt. 
Myrsine capitellata. 

Nauclea cadamba, Vella cadamba, Tam. Muoo, 
Bunn. 

Nauclea cordifolia, Munja cadamba, Tam. Pus- 
poo carnmbe also Bumlaroo, Tel. 
Nauclea orientalis, Kuta murra, Can. Kudum, 
Mahr. 

Nauclea parviflora, Helembe , Cgng. 

Nerium andysentericum. 

Nerium tinctorium. 

Nepheleum, species gal morre, Oyng. 

Nyctanthes arbor tristis. Tree of Mourning. 
Hseik-ba-la, Bnrm. kar-cheea, Tel. 

Odina wodier, Oodaya marum. Tam. Dumparee, 
also Goompinee, Tel. 

Olax zeylauica, Melle, Cgng. 

l’arkia biglobosa, 

Pentapterus alata, Kendul, Can. Kinjul, Mahr. 
Pentapterus arjuan, Touk-kyan, Bnrm. 
Pentapterus corincen, Mairtee, Gan. Aeen, Mahr. 
Pentapterus glabra, Touk-kyan, Burn. 
Pentapterus tomentosa. 

Photiuia serratifolia. 


Pterospermum acerifolium, Na-jee, Burnt. 
Pterospermum subacerifolium, Na-jee, Bunn. 
Pterospermum ruberifolium, Velengec, Oyng. 
Puiranjiva Roxburghii. 

Pygiuiu acuminatum. 

Quercus-Oak, many species. Tha-heik, also 
Thae-gha, Bunn. 

Quercus amlierstiaua. 

Quercus Tirbbae. 

Quercus fenestrata. 

Quercus lancetefolia. 

Quercus semecarpifolia^phese cusroo. 

j ltandea, species. Nulla manga, Tel. 
Rhododendron nrboreum. 

Rhus disipium, Pehim-bive, Oyng. 

Rhyzophora decandra. : 

Rhyzopliora gymnorrhiza. Pyu, Bunn. Man¬ 
grove. 

Riciuus dicoca. Taw-tlie-din-bin, Burm. 
Rondeletea tinctoria. Tama-yoke, Burm. 
Rottlcra tctracocca. Kioun-la, Burm. 
j ltottlera tinctoria, Kiouu-la, Burm. 

i 

Salmalia malabarica, Poola marum, Tam. 
Sandoricum indicum, Theet-to, Burm. 

Sapindus acuminata. 

Santalum album, Shandanum marum, Tam. San- 
da-koo, Burm. 


Pierardia sapota, Knna-yoe, Burm. Sapindus emarginatus, Poocheecotay marum, 

Pinus dammara of Tavoy. Tarn, Useik-khyae, Burm. Kankadu, 

Pinus Latteri, JIten-roo, Burn. ^ Tel. 

Pinus longifolia, of Nepal. . Sapindus rubiginoSn, Hseik-khy®, Bttrm. 

Pinus Webbiana ot Nepal. Sapota elegenoide*. 

Poinciana elata. v Scytalea longa. 

Poinoiana regia. ' ■* Scytalea trijuga. 

Pongamia atropurpurea, Lagun, Malay, of Mar- Semecarpus anacardium, Chai-bin, Burm. 

taban. Sethia indica, Dewi-daree, Tel. 

Pongamia glabra, Poonga marum, Tam. Karitng. Schleichera trijuga, Kyet-mouk, Burm. Poosku, 
Oyng. Kanigu, Tel. ' Tel, 


In wO 
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Dr, Wallieli is the only other author we shall quote on the subject of the woods of Asia gene- 
ally, and we give his Catalogue here as furnishing places of growth, the weight per cubic foot 
nd specific gravity of the principal of the woods of which we have already given the lift. 


NAME. 


1 Acacia—? (Popeeah),. 


3 ACgle marmelos (Bellee). 

4 Anacardium latifolium (Bhela). 


5 Andraclnie apetala. 

6 Artocarpus chaplasha. 

7 Artocarpus hirsuta (Angellywood).,.... 

8 Artocarpus integrifolia (Jackwood).... 

9 Artocarpus—? (Pynyathe Tanabeng 

10 Aultoovanchcc,. 

11 Auyanriy,. 

12 Averrhoa cararnbola,... 

13 Bah-nab-thou. 


1.4 Betula Bhojpattra,. 


15 Bignonia chelonoides,.., 
LG Bignonia—? (Tathee),. 


17 Bignonia (Thuggainee),. 


18 Cadooca Marum,. 

19 Calophjllum—? (Thurappe : chopee), 


20 Cambagum,. 

il Canoo,. 

22 Cannal. 

23 Caunao,. 

24 Caragagaloo. 

25 Carapa—? (Tai-Ia-oon),. 

26 Careya—? (Kaza),.. 


eo 


27 Careya (Kombo),. 


28 Caringosha,. 

29 Carivagah,. 

30 Caroogha,. 

31 Caroo Marum,. 

32 Carintha,. 

33 Cassia,... 

34 Castanea indica,... 

35 Castanea tribuloides (Cotoor; chisee, 

Makooj skingali),. 


36 Catuncruin. 


Place of growth. 


L’avov,. 


do. 

Ceylon, India,. 

Gualpara,.... 


India,... 

India,. 

Cochin,...,.. 

Travaucore, 

Tavoy,. 

Travaucore,. 

do. 

India. 

Tavoy,.. 


Nepal,. 


Nepal., 
i'avoy,. 

Tavoy,. 


Travaucore,. 

Martaban,... 


Travancore, 


Travancore,, 
do. 
do. 

Tavoy,. 

Martaban,..., 


Gualpara,. 


Travancore. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

India,. 

India,. 


Nepal,. 


P-< 


& zj 


CS 

Ut 

bn 


Q- 

(Tj 


Ihs. oz.! 


3! .371 


23 3-371 


49 

37 

33 

34 
3G 

35 

31 

32 
39 


1 

oi 

14 

12 

14 

10 

6 

11 

11 


35 


42 
49 

40 

38 

43 


28 

3G 

47 

58 

[33 

36 

46 


II 
0 
6 
71 
0 
0 
0 


42 12 


45 

33 
44 
47 

34 
41 
139 


5 

10 

10 

11 

4 

9 

0 


62 0 


-«r»>».YY 


Manilla,.|42 


11 


.784 

.592 

.542 

.556 

.590 

.570 


.523 

.635 


A large tree; wood used in 
house-building, &c. 

A very large tree; wood 
used for posts,- bows, and 
rollers and for cotton gins. 

Used for making chests and 
couches. 


.565 


,680| 

.792 

.644| 

.fill 

.688 


.459 

.576 

.758 

.935 

.528! 

.576 

•736j 


.684 


.725 

.538 

.714 

.703 

.548 

.6611 

.624 

.992 

.683 


REMARKS. 


Used in ship-building. 


Used in boat and house 
buildings. 

Wood moderately hard, com-] 
pact. 

A large tree. 

A very largo tree. 

A large tree, used in house¬ 
building. 

Used for masts and spars, 
and for pestles to oil 
presses. 


Used in house-building. 
Timber of large ( size, used 
for posts, &c 


Wood hard 
used for tin 
matchlocks] 


id strong ; 
stocks oil 


Uscdffor 
pestles 
Used in | 
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NAME. 


88 Cedar,.,.. 

39 Cedrela Toona (Toon, 'l'unga, Poma 

Jeea). 

40 Cedrela Toona (Toon, Tunga, Pomaj 

Jeea),. 

41 Cliambagum,. 

42 Ciiana,. 

43 Cliiiicliona gratissima (Tungnusi)... 

44 Chorangaree,... 

45 Ceesalpmea sapan (sappanj. 


46 Cooiubool, 

47 Coturuba,. 


48 Cou-moo. 


49 Oynometra poly and ra. 

50 Cyuometra—? (Maingya),. 

51 Dalbergia lanceolaria (Neddoon, Ned 

um, Nander-wood.. 

52 Dalbergia latifolia (East India ebony) 

53 Debool,... 

54 Diospyros melanoxylon (black ebony) 


55 Diospyros rncemosa. 

56 Diospyros—? (Ry amoeba choomullo; 

57 Dipterocarpus—? (Kunueanpliew, 


58 Domba, 


59 Dombeya melanoxylon (St. Helena- 

ebony), . 

60 East India ebony. See Dalbergia. 

61 East India rosewood. 

62 Ehretia loevis.. 


63 Ekcbergia—? (Jiyakohi).. 

64 Eleocarpus serratus (Weraloo),. 

65 Eribotrya japonica (Loquat). 

66 Eugenia malaccensis (Jamboo),. 

67 Eugenia malacceusis (Jamboo). 

68 ExoBcaria. 

69 Fagrcea fragrans^Annali beng, Burm 


70 Ficus—? (Thubboo). 

71 Gadeboo. 


72 Galloopab. 

73 Garcinia—P (Pullowa). 

74Garcinia—? (Purrah wah). 

75 Gmelina arborea. 

76 do. do. 

77 Go-na. 

78 Gordonia—? (kaza).. 


79 Guacua.... 

80 . 

81 Gundruey. 


82 Heritiera—? (Soondrce). 


Place of growth. 


India.. 

Gualpara,. 


India,... ...... 

Travancore,... 
do. 

Nepal.. 

Travancore, .. 
do. 


Travancore. 

Ceylon,. 


Tavoy, ....... 


India. 

Martaban., 


Ceylon,. 
India,... 
Ceylon, 


India,. 

Martaban,. 
I'avoy. 


Ceylon,. 


St. Helena, 


India . 

Botanic Garden, 
Calcutla. 

Gualpara. 

Ceylon. 

India,. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Tavoy,. 

Martaban. ....... 


Tavoy,. 
Ceylon. 


Travancore,* 

Tavoy.' 

do. 

1 ndia,. 

do. 

Ceylon.. 

Martaban.. . 


India., 
(ndia,. 
India, 


lb. oz. 
25 2 



36 

32 

137 

20 

23 

29 

60 

31 

23 


0| 

9 

11 

7 

01 

11 

14j 

14| 


52 

48 

45 

66 

38 

61 

34 

50 

25 

33 

71 


39 

33 

to 

30 

30 


10 

7 


.402 

.576 

.521 

.603 

.327 

.368 

.475 

.974 

,510| 

.373 


REMARKS. 


842 

.775 


.727 
8il064i 
.615 
.978 


11 

3 

3 


.555 

.803 

.403 

.531 


1.145! 


Wood very durable^ and 
much used for furniture. 


Used for posts and rafters. 

Used for dyeing and some¬ 
times by the turner. 

Occasionally used in house 
building in Ceylon, but 
not esteemed. 

Used in boat aud house 
building. 

A small tree. 

Used and valued for house 
building in Ceylon. 

Used for turnery work, and 
for inlaying. 

Used in house-building. 

Grows to a great size; used 
for beams and planks. 

Used for tlio outriggers ol 
canoes. 


1 

8) 

11 

4 

14 


52 8 


do. 


21 

21 

53 

45 

45 

32 

32 

24 

37 

41 

34 

57 

49 


0 1 

3 

0 

8 

8 

3 

6 

8 

10 

14 

15 

15 

15 


.625 

.536 

.747 

.484 

.494 

.840 

.336 

.339 

.848 

.728' 

.726 

.515 

.516| 

.392 

.602| 

I 

.670 

.5591 

.9271 

.799 


Timber large compact, very 
hard. 

Used in bouse carpentry. 
Used for making charcoal 
for gunpowder. 

A large tree, used for posts. 
A strong durable wood. 


Large timber, used for or*j 
diuary building purposes.! 


Wood with a peculiar odourl 
resembling that of aniseed. 
Used in shipbuilding. 


1 O ~f"r 
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83 Hibiscus macropbyllus. .. 

Tavoy. 

27 

13 

<4 Hibiscus macropbyllus. 

do. 

28 

0 

85 Hibiscus.. 

Tavoy,. 

n 


86 Hopea floribunda (Tantbeya). 

87 Hopea odorata (Tengaun, Tbacu gougi 

do. 

27 

11 

Martaban.. .. 

38 

0 

88 do. do. do. 

Tenasserim Coast... 

40 

12 


Ilune,.. Burmah. 

Indian Wood.. do. 

Jeenh,..India,. 

J uglans pterococca,.India,. 

Junipenis excelsa (cedar of Himalaya. 

Kaantha, .. Tavoy,. 

Kain-tha-phogee. See Symplocos, 

Kaunzo-kurro,...... *.... Tavoy,. 

Kaza. See Careya also Gordonia, 

Keahnaun,..Tavoy,. 

Keaza Perroun,.Tavoy,.. 

Kuddoot-alain,.Tavoy. 


45 C 
86 11 
89 14 

34 71.551 


43 0 .688 


Kuddoot-nee. Tavoy,. 

do. do. do. 

Kunneen-keunkee. See Bignonia, I do. 

Kumieen-keunla. See Symplocos, | do. 

Lagerstroemia regime,.India,.. 

Lagerstrcemia— P (kuenmounee; Peema) Tavoy,. 
Laurns cainpliora? (Camphor wood,) China, , 


53 3 .851 

34 0 .554 

34 3 .54 


46 8 
37 9 

35 14 


Lauras— P (Kayzai)..Tavoy,. 

Lauras— P (Kullowa also kurrowa). 


do. do. j do. 

.Laurus— P (Lumpatch, Chasepoo),...... INepal,. 


Laurus—? (Panatha.). Tavoy... 

Lauras—P (Sassafras),.India,... 

Laurus—? (Thuggoo),. Tavoy,. ... .. 

Manga chapui,. Manilla,. 

Maroothee.Travaucore,. 

Maunthaen or Sassafras. Tavoy,... 


Maymaka, ...India... 

May rang,.Tavoy,. 


30 (i 
.34 0 

. 43 0 

32 12 

41 1 
37 

36 1 

51 1 


120 Megeongee...Tavoy,. 


121 Melia Azadirachta,.India,.. 

122 Metrosideros vera (iron wood),... ...... China,. 


123 Mimosa odoratissima,.India,.. 

124 Mimosa polystachya. Botanic Garden Calcutta 

125 Mimusops Rlengi.Tavoy. 
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h * 

A 




U - 

6D . 

name. 

Place of growth. 

2 o 
.SPIS 

4* 

■3 ► 




<U 

* 


126 Moluve or Moloba,. 

127 Moonga Vallah.... 

128 Mootoocorandy,. 

129 Morinda citrifolia,. 

120 Morung saul. See Shorca, 

131 Munha cadamboo. 

182 Murraya—? (Maikay),. 

133 Myrsine ca pi tel lata.. 

134 Nar, or sacred wood. 


135 Neerovalum... 

136 Nellee. 

137 Netty, or Nelly. .. 

138 Nerium tinctorium. 

139 Nun Poungoo. 

140 Odina Wodier. 

141 Osyris peltata (Phaoun)... 

1.42 do. do. 

143 Pah-doubh. 

144 Pnlak . 

145 Palai. 


Manilla, .. 

Travancore,. 

do. 

Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta 

Travancore. 

India,. 

Nepal...... 

Ceylon. 


lb. 

51 

38 

38 

28 

38 

GO 

21 

55 


146 Palm.... 

147 Palmist. 


148 Panacha. 

149 Pen lay oun.. 

150 Penlaly peen,. 

151 Peroomarum,.. 

152 Pienmalme,. 

153 Pienmah-pue. 

154 Pierardia? (kunna, also kuzzo)... 

155 Pinus dammara,. 

156 Pinus longifolia. 

157 Pinus Webbiana,. 

158 Poomaram. 

169 Poomdroo. 

160 Poonah,. 

161 Pothiree,.. . 

162 Preuima hircina (chikagambhari). 


163 Psidium pomiferum (Guava). 

164 Pterocarpus santalinus (Red Sanders) 

165 Pterocarpus ? (Thounkheea). 

166 Pterospermum iudicum (Amboyna). 

167 Quercus Amherstiana, Tirbbae, Ryakle 

168 QucrcuS fenestrata. 

179 Quercus lanceaefolia,. 

170 Quercus lappacea,. 

171 Quercus semecarpifolia (Gbese cusroo) 

172 Regal wood, .. 


173 Rhizophora decandra,. 

174 Kottleraf (keounlae,). 

) 117 Sandoricum— ? (Thittoo,),..........Tavoy 


Travancore. 
Ceylon—.. 
Travancore.. 

India. 

Travancore.. 

India. 

Tavoy. 

Lndia. 


Travancore. 
Borneo. 


India. 

do. 


Travancore. 


Tavoy,. 

Travancore,, 

Tavoy,. 

do . 

do . 

do . 

Nepal,.. 


Travancore,.. 

do . 

do . 

Travancore,.. 
Gualpara. 


24 

34 

42 

39 

56 
41 
29 
|30 
60 
14 
23 

57 
62 


44 

32 


oz. 

3 

5 

13j 

10 | 

15 

13 

11 

0 


5 

8 

5 

14! 

15 

0 

1° 

8 

0 

9 

13 


14| 

0 


27 14 


37 

39 


12 

0 


.623 

.973 

.349 

.880' 


REMARKS. 


.819 Used in ship-building, 
.613 
.621 

.458 The root yields a red dye 


.389! 

.552 

.677 

.638 

.611 

.656 

.474] 

.488 

.960 

.230 

.381 

.921 

.929| 


.718 

.512| 

.446 


.604] 

.627 


A strong tough wood. 

Said to be compact and hard 
Used by the natives for] 
building temples find roya 
palaces,an excellent wood 


Used in the construction ol 
canoes. 

The wood of one of the| 
palms used for cabinet 
and marqueterie work. 

Affords good crooked timber! 


Travancore... 

44 

3 

India,.... 

46 

14 

Martaban... 

61 

9 

EasHndia Islands. 

39 

10 

Martaban,. 

57 

10 

India. 

47 

0 


41 

10 


51 

4 

Nepal. t . 

22 

o 

Thibet,... 

51 

6 

India,.; 

46 

0 

Tavoy,... 

37 

9 

Tavoy,. 

28 

6 


21 

29 

40 

50 

35 

43 


o! 

8 

13 

15 | 

41 

0 


.336 

.472 

.653 

.815 

.564! 

.691 


Excellent timber. 


.704 

.750 

.826 

.634 

.922 

.752 

.666 

.820 

.352 

.870 


.736 

.601 


A strong odour like that! 
emitted by the musk rat, 
is given out by this wood. 
Used for musical instru-l 
ments. 


Much used for ornamental work 
Used for coarse furniture. 


Wood light, from a large tree 
A very beautiful wood jmucb 
prized and used by per. 
sons of high rank only. 


A large tree; wood used for] 
, rudders, Ac. 

.454Used for furniture. 
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Place of growth. 



REMARKS. 


132 (Morung saul),.Nepal, 

183. do 


lb. 08. 

176 Santalum album.. India..47 13 .765 - . . : 

177 Sapotea f (Palaepean)...Tavoy,. 41 0 .656 Avery Jargetree;wood used 

«... in building. •- 

178 Scytalra.longa. India, 44 8 .712 ••••, , .• f 

179 8cytaliatriiaga. India,. 60 0.960 

180 Scytalia—?,.... do . 39 6.630 

181 Shorea robusta (Indian saul). do . 52 10 .842 A strong and durable wood; 

in great repute for sliip- 

. building. 

132 (Morung saul),.Nepal,. 43 14.702 

183 .... do . 45 14 .734 Mudr used in India for 

various purposes, where 
strength and durability 
are required. 

184 Sonneratia ? (Thaumma).Tavoy. 42 0 .672 A small tree. 

185 Sophora robusta.India. 42 4.676 

186 Sterculia P (Kuneenee..Tavoy.. ..Tree of very lai^e dimen- 

. . ., , . sious. 

137 Swietenia chloroxylon (satin wood. 

Booroota), ... Ceylon,.51 0.816 Used for furniture &c. 

188 Swieteniafebnfuga,....... India. 54 14 .378 

189 Symplocos floribunda,.„. Nepal,. .A large tree. 

190 Symplocos ? (kaintba phogec),.Tavoy. 34 7 .551 Affords good crooked tim- 

191 Symplocos ? (kunuecn keunkee, kun. Tber' 1 

"neen keunla)... do 34 4 .548 Used for beams, post* W 

192 Syndesmis tavovana (kectha),. do .... .Used in house building. 

193 Tantheya, ... . .. Tavoy. 44 0 .704 Grows to a large size tim- 

194 Taxus virgata, (Dheyn also Lolsi ). Nepal. ber strong and good 

195 Tectona grandis (Teak, Taaka, TekTca) Ceylon. 47 3 .755 One of the best of the Cey¬ 

lon woods. 

196 )t ii »i Travancorc,...,, ... 42 8 .680 A strong and durable-wood j 

much valued for ship; 

, building 

197 Teotona grandis (East Indian teak) Malabar coast ...37 14 .606 The best kind of teak 

1 A Iff. _ I ! A-v & b _ ****•• i 


Moulinein.31 

do 32 


200 Terminalia catappa...Botanic Garden, 32 

Calcutta 

201 Termiualia obebula..India. 42 

202 Terminalia citrina. do. 60 


293 Terminalia—? (Thaphauga- 

204 Ternstromia —? Puzzeinzwa 

205 Tetranthera nitida . 

206 Teutha ... . 

207 Thallarwno . 

208 Thambuvoo ... .. 

209 Thaun-bau po . 

210 Thau-bauntnawlay . 

211 Thoun-mynga,.., . 

212 Tbymboo,... . 

213 Thymboo, Thau-baunpo, 

214 Town-pine,. 

215 Town-euggah,. 

216 Une, r ••• ••••;' ; |»» 

217 Vallathomhel, t; 

318 Vanava, ... . 


Tavoy ... 
... do 
India 

... Tavoy... 

Trarancore 
... do 
Tavoy .. 
... do 

... Tavoy, ... 
Tavoy, 


... Travancore, 
Manilla, 

1880 


....31 9.505 

32 1 .513 This qualify of teak' is not 

o« „ Jft<4 . 30 e°od m the Malabar, 

sn, 32 0 .480 A noble ornamental tree . 

• wood very good* ‘ ! 

42 10.682 8 « , . 

52 ? -962 Very heavy and compact 

...50 5 .805 

36 7 .783 A rather largp tree, used for 

..34 4 .648 posts and rafters. 

54 0 .864 

44 0.704 

55 6 .886 

•*•••• • •• ■•••«* An inferior light wood. 

.A strong durable wood, but 

,. ... dope not saw kindly -. 

tl S 

. 17 7 .279 A strong and durable light 

17 3 .275 Strortg d^able Cht wood, 

-If'-' * V 

28 18 .461 Used io boat building and 
. -liA*. v ,• much esteemed.■ 

- ■ ?**'* . ■; j> v»t * - , j.. . i ■ ‘ ' 

..., i; ... AflBardsgood creokedtimber 
, « wd for boat building 
.J.22 1 .353, “ 

. ftt U| .68SfUaed in sT rip-bnfld.W , .], 























































AMHERST WOODS; 


NAME. 

Place of growth. 

g* ‘ * 

K.g 

•g.2 

4) £ 

IS 
» • 
4) h* 

1 * 
7Q 

I 

REMARKS. 

219 Vanueemooringa, . 

Travancore, 

lb. ox- 
40 10 

.650 


229 Vatem. lancettfolia, 

India, 

53 15 

.863 


221 Vavoolagoo, ... . 

Travancore, 

29 4 

.468 


222 Vellilaguo,—• .. 

I) 

28 8 

.456 


223 Velty, or Vetty, 

{ #• 

40 11 

.657 


224 Venga, . | 

i )t 

47 1 

.753 


225 Vinneej . 

^ Vimty marum. 

>» 

Travancore. ... 

15 8 

11 3 

.248 

.179 


227 Vyashanthak,. 

228 White dammar lout., 

India, . 

41 0 

.656 


229 X&nthophyilum—?(Sapheu,Choomuna) 

Martaban, 

33 10 

.538 


230 Xylocarpus— ? (Keannan,). 

Tavoy, . 

46 9 

.745 Used for furniture and in 

231 Zizyphns— ? /seethee). 

India,. 

35 11 

i 

.571 

house-building. 


In our previous observations on Timber trees 
generally, we endeavoured to supply the names 
by which they are known to scientific men, but 
in much of the subsequent remarks attention will 
be directed to the woods of particular districts 
and the local names by which they are known. 


($193) Timber from ike province of Amherst, 
at tie Great Exhibition of 1851. See III. Cat. 
Vol.\\,p. 885. 


12 Gan-gan. A very strong, tough, 
hard, crooked grained, fibrous, red wood, which 
would do for machinery or any purpose requiring 
the above properties. 

13 Ggo. Used for house posts, ploughs, 
handspikes, &c..j it is a close-grained, compact, 
fine wood. 

14 Ka-theet-nee. Employed for house 
posts, boats, and carts. It is a heavy, 
hard, grey wood, rather liable to injury from 
insects. 


1 Anan. Used for constructing temples. 
It is a yellowish-white heavy durable wood. 

% Ban-boay. It is a strong and useful 
wood, a kind of Mimosa, employed as house 
posts. 

3 Bdn-Ma. Used for house posts, and 
other common purposes. It is n peculiar kind 
of wood, colour grey. 

4 ; Bep-ihan. Used for making handles 
for spears and sword ; it is a superior wood, 
and looks like white Jarrool. 

5" Bhai-bya. Used for house posts. White 
Jarrool. 

6 Bhyeng-tseng. This is a closegrained, com¬ 
pact, grey wood, fit for general purposes, and 
seems to be exempt from, attacks of insects. 

7 Big ion. This is used for house posts, 
rafters, aud the like purposes ; it is a heavy, 
compact, grey, close-grained wood. 

8 Bmp-gat. Employed for rafters; it is a 
beautiful yeltewieh-wltite compact wood, but has a 
tendency To split. The leaves are used asa dye. 

9 Dien-neeung- ‘Used for rice-pounders; 

it is a cfose-grained, strong, compact, brown, 

hardwood. •; 

10 Eng. Wood used for boat-building, 
and produces oil. It is a strong, heavy, useful, 
grey wood, suited for beams, piles, and the like. 

1 i. Eng-gyeng. Also used for posts of 
religious buildings. A useful wood, hut subject 
to split. -- 


15 Kha-boung. A strong wood but 
small, as strong as oak. The fruit is said to be 
used for rubbing on buffaloes to keep off flies. 

16 Kiep-dep, ditto, a kind of Saul. 

17 Kiep-maup. Employed for cartwheel 
spokes. Superior wood, free from attacksof in¬ 
sects ; the tree is said to have an edible 
fruit. 

18 Kiep-yo. A heavy, good wood, but 

small, used for house posts and rafters. 

19 Koup-ha. This is a light, soft wood, 
not subject to injury from insects. It is proba¬ 
bly Nauclea cadamoft, and is employed for carved 
images. 

20 Kya-nan. This is a most hard, 
close-grained, ebenaceous wood, of dark red co¬ 
lour ; used for house posts, musket-stocks, and 
pear-handles. 

21 Kya-zoo. This is a very heavy wood, 
like Saul. 

22 Xyway-thoay. Is a strong, solid wood, 
probably will prove to be a kind of Acacia. 
Used for house posts and rafters. 

23 Kytoon. A kind of Teak wdod. 

24 Kywon-bo. This is used for house- 
posts, rafters, and oars; it is probably a sort of 
Teak. 

25 Ky won-gating-noay. A close, heavy, 
compact, tough, yellowish-white wood, of 
which house posts and rafters, kc. site made. 

26 Lammay Used for house posts ; it 
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is a red, light, but useful timber, like sandiil 
wood, and is tree from attacks of insects. 

27 La-pliyan. A heavy, solid, large¬ 
sized timber, but rather liable to injury from a 
peculiar insect, not white ants. 

28 Lep-dtoat. Used for spear-handles and 
sword-sheaths; it is a fine grained, white 
wood, fit for turning purposes and picture-frames; 
it is probably the same kind of Nauciea which is 
used for similar purposes in Bengal. 

29 Lieun. Used for house posts and 
rafters. It is a most valuable compact wood, 
homogeneous and very heavy, of deep-brown 
colour and flue grain, and also exempt from at¬ 
tacks of insects. 

30 JAep-yo. Used for making carpenter’s 
tools ; it is a very compact and heavy, but small¬ 
sized timber. 

31 Mala-ka. This is used for gunstocks 
and carpenter’s tools; it is a close, compact, 
but small-sized wood, fit for lmnd-spikes, wlieel- 
spokes, and the like. 

32 Ma-thlou. Used for house posts; pro¬ 
bably Artocnrpus integrifolius, or jack-wood. 

S3 Maza-neng or Maga-netig. This is 
a close-grained wood, nearly allied to Teak. It 
is used for house posts, carts,‘boats, paddles, 
oars 8cc. 

34 Meet-gnyoo, or Neet-gnyoo. Fruit 
tree. It is a red-coloured, useful, strong, heavy 
wood, probably a species of Mimosa. 

35 Mengba, or Ming-ba. Used for house 
posts and rafters. The wood looks like a 
kind of saul, and would answer all the pur¬ 
poses of that wood. 

36 Moma-kha, or Morna-klia. Employ¬ 
ed for gunstocks ; it is a reddish, softish 
wood, close and compact, fit for turning pur¬ 
poses, and exempt from attacks of insects. 

37 Mou-tha-ma. Bark used for blue dye, 
a fine-grained, compact, red wood, but liable 
to split; it would answer for hand-spikes. It 
resembles Myrtus pimenta. 

38 Myanp-loauU Cedrelaf a kind of superi¬ 
or Toon. 

89 Myaun-ngo. White sissoo; used for 
rafters. 

40 Mya-ya. Hard and close-grained wood, 
used for rafters; it is strong and durable, 
and would answer for beams, &c., being exempt 
from the attacks of insects. 

41 Na kyeen. Employed for house posts 
and rafters. This is the Soondrie wood of 
Calcutta, (Heritiera minor), where it is so com¬ 
mon as toserye for fire-wood, although from its 
superior qualities for baggy-shafts, hackeiy 
or cart axles and wheels amf other purposes re¬ 
quiring great strength and toughness, it is highly 
prized. 

42 Naoo. Used for house posts: the 
leaves, flowers, and roots are said to be used for 
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medicine. It is a brown, substantial, solid 
wood, not liable to the attacks of insects. 

43 Nga-soay. ' ; This is a solid, very 
heavy, reddish wood, and answers for house 
posts and rafters. 

44 Nyaung-lan. Saul, ** Siorea,” of a 
peculiar kind, employed for beams, rafters, and 
boat building. The root is used as umbrella 
stocks. 

45 Onn-thuay. A white soft wood, not 
subject to injuty from insects; it is employ¬ 
ed for c6mmon carpentry. 

46 Pad-dan. Used for making drums and 
musicnl instruments. It is a kind of red 
Sanders wood. 

47 Pa-ngan. Used for boats and oars; 
it is a compact white wood, and is also in use 
for making musical instruments. It seems to 
be Gmelina arborea. 

48 Pa-ra-wa. A hard, red, compact wood, 
with large fibre, and fit for gun-carriages or 
other similar purposes. It is exempt from 
attacks of insects. It is used for spears and 
arrows. 

49 Peug-lay-oun. Used for spear handles ; 
it is a most valuable wood, compact homo¬ 
geneous, and very heavy, of a deep brown 
colour and fine grain, having no tendency to 
split, and being exempt from attacks of insects. 

50 Pinnai. This is said to be a fruit 
tree; the wood affords a yellow dye, and is a 
compact, handsome, yellow wood, suitable for 
common cabinet purposes. It is. probably an 
Artocarpus. 

51 Povin-gunyet. Used for house posts 
and rafters. It is a kind of Jarrool, “ Lager- 
ntramia ” a good serviceable wood, and would do 
for piles, posts, and beams. 

52 Pyeen-ma. House posts, carte, boats, 
paddles, oars, &c., are made from this, which 
is a capital wood, a kind of saul, and would 
answer for all the purposes of common Saul. 
Sp. Gr. 0-920. 

53 Raung-tlmoo. Used for house posts; it 
is a kind of Teak. 

54 &eel-seen. Used for the construction 
of religious houses. It is a red, compact, very 
ponderous, and highly valuable wood. 

65 Tan-labet. A heavy, white wood, em¬ 
ployed for house posts and other common 
purposes. It is not liable to injury from inserts. 

56 Taup-sha. Employed for house posts, 
and would answer for common carpentry, but 
it is subject to split; the bark is supposed 
to be medicinal. 

: 57 Teng-khat. This is a heavy white 
wood, solid and fit for turning purpose ; used 
for rioe-pounders, &c. 

58 Thao-ban. This is used for boat- 
buflding and making carts; timber sometimes 
70 feet long: It is a kind of Teak, bat rather 
heavier than the usual kind. Sp. Gr. 0-814, 
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59 Tha-heot-gyte. This is a good heavy 
valuable timber, seme what like iron-wood. 

60. Tha-byion. A useful timber, probably 
a Eugenia. 

61 Thu-kkwot. This wood is useful for 
sandals ; it is a kind of white Teak. 

62 Thanmai. A strong, handsome wood, 
like JSgiceras, or box-wood. 

63 Than-kya. The fruit of this tree is 

employed ibr ring-worm. The wood is like 
Saul. * 

64 Thanna-Dau. Said to be a fruit tree ; 
it is a reddish-brown, heavy wood, fit for 
machinery or other purposes requiring great 
strength ; it is totally exempt from attacks of 
insects, but somewhat liable to split 

65 Tha-nat. It is a kind of grey Teak. 

66 Than-that. Used for stocks of vari¬ 
ous intruments; it is a capital wood, and 
seems to be a kind of Saul. 

67 Theet-phyion . This is used for fan 
handles ; it is a useful white wood ,nnd would 
answer for common carpentry; it resembles 
Mimosa serissa. 

68 T/teng-gan. Employed for house posts, 
carts, boat-buildings, paddles, and oars. It 
is an excellent compact w r ood, jit for gun 
carriages. 

69 Theet-to. This is said to be a fruit 
tree; the wood is employed in boat building, 
making carts, &c. It is a dark-brownish grey, 
hard, heavy wood. 

70 Theet-ya• Employed for rice grind¬ 
ers or pounders. It is a superior, compact, 
close, tough, brown wood, fit for any thing 
requiring great streugth aud durability. 

71 T/teim. Used as house posts, rafters 
and general purposes of carpentry. 

72 Thep-yeng. Said to be a fruit tree: 
the trunk affords a compact, fine grained w r ood. 

73 Toting bien. Used in boat-building and 
for making carts. It is a. strong, heavy 
wood, well adapted for handles of tools, &c; it 
is probably a kind of Teak. 

74 Toung-tha-khica. This is a capital 
wood for any purpose, gun-carriages or gun- 
stocks. 

75 Toung-tha-hyiou. Used for house posts ; 
it is a strong, red, heavy wood, a kind 
of Mimosa. 

7C Toang-thau-gyee. A hard, compact wood 
of dark-brown colour. 

77 Tseet. Employed as house posts and 
in boat bulding. Saul of small calibre. 

78 Tsekka-doun. This is Baid to be a 
fruit tree; the wood is used for house posts, 
rafters, and boat-building; it is like. Teak, but 
much disposed to split. 

79 Tshan-tshay. A useful wood, but liable 
to attacks of insects, and to split. 

80 Tshaup-yo. Used for* house posts -and 
musket stocks. It is a heavy white wood, 


exceedingly strong, but liable to attacks of in¬ 
sects. 

81 Tshiet-khyeen. Used for house posts. 
A superior kind of crooked-grained Saul. 

82 Tehwai-lwaL Used for musket stocks 
and sword sheaths ; it is a hard, red, crooked 
grained wood, fit for cabinet work. 

83 Tsoay-dnn. Heavy, hard, tough wood, 
not subject to insects, and, being tough and 
short, it is suited for wheels, musket-stocks &c. 

84 Tswot-la-lwot. This is said to be 
a fruit tree ; the wood resembles Jarrool, a La- 
gerstreemin. 

85 Yammaudy. Used for carving images 
and making drums. It is a useful and valu¬ 
able wood. 

86 Yeug-taip. It is a strong useful wood 
for posts and common carpentry. 

87 Yetha-byay. This is used for house 
posts and boat-building; it is a strong wood; 
suited for door-frames and common carpentry. 

88 Yoga-theet. The wood is used for 
carved images, and the bark used ns soap. 

89 Zee-byion. This is a compact, close 
wood like Lngerstraemia, or white Jarrool. It 
is used for house posts, and is liable to split, but 
is free from the destructive influence of insects. 

90 Yeug-bywom. Employed for house 
posts. It is a useful wood, equal to Jarrool. 


(8194) Woods from Amherst and Tavoy Pro¬ 
vinces, and Mergni Archipelago, recommended for 
helves, by Captain Dance, Deputy Commissary 
of Ordnance Tenasserim Provinces. 

1 Jagerstramia Pymmah. Peema Nee. Red 
Peema. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Very abundant; found all over the Tenas- 
serim and Martaban Provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks .—A tough wood, very good for 
helves, already used for such, and for other Ord¬ 
nance purposes. The great fault of Peema is its 
liability to shrink and warp when exposed to the 
sun or to heat. Peema however has not been 
fairly tried, if killed and left standing as Teak 
the tendency to warp might probably disappear. 

2 Calophyllum Longifolium. Therapee. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 

22£ feet. Abundant; found in Mergni, Tavoy, 
and in lesser quantities near the Attaran River 
and its branches. When seasoned sinks in water. 

Remarks .—Used for masts and yards of Junks 
excellent for helves but not procurable at Maul- 
mein in sufficient abundance. Strongly recom¬ 
mended to make models. 

3 Tee ka loung or Tha or Kqdatr&hee.Rxutii, 

Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length 

22£ feet. Abundant; found at Merguiaud Tavoy. 
When seasoned, floats in water, 

Remarks — Used for bedsteads,, and house 
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building. Recommended as a durable, tough 
wood for helves or for hammer handles. 

4 Sibiu Oiomrata . Thayt Pew Tha or 
White Thayat. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
30 (eet. Abundant; found on the sen coast from 
Ainherst to Tavoy, and Mergui. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks. —The term, Tbnyat-pew, should be 
cancelled from the collection, Thayat Pew, mean¬ 
ing white wood, a name equally applicable to 
“ Calopbyllum longifoliuin,” “ Dillenia speciosa” 
and Dalbergta species, and other woods. “ Ye 
mam-nee” is often called by this name. The 
name Pyew is however that of Mangrove in Ma¬ 
son’s “ Tenasserim,” and I cannot succeed in 
procuring the true Mangrove. 

5 Artocarpus echinatns. Mountain Jack 
or Tong By-ne. Burm. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
30 feet. Not abundant though to be found here j 
and there over a large expanse of country. J 
Found all over the Tenasserim and Martaban 
Provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —This wood, found on seasoning 
too light and spongy for durability, should be 
classed ns a useless wood. 

6 Xylocarpus Gratia turn, Pettlaypyoung or 
Peng-lay-onn. The sen cocoauut. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
20 feet. Very abundant; found all along the sea 
shore from Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Reruarkt, —Used by Burmese for all parts of 
houses, posts, flooring, walls &c. A very good, 
fine, strong wood, splits with difficulty. Recom¬ 
mended for handspikes, helves, spokes, and 
bandies of tools, also for shot boxes and packing- 
cases. 

7 Heritiera LUoralit, Komozaloo or Kana- 
eoe, from the sea shore. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
80 feet. Very abundant on the Islands ; found 
on Pannat Island and all the Mergui Archipelago, 
also all along the coast of Amherst province. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — Used for boats, boxes, planks 
of houses Sec. a very light wood, scented, durable 
and tough. Recommended for fuzes beyond 
any other wood in the collection : also for 
helves, and for gunstocks. Strongly recommen¬ 
ded for packing cases of all descriptions. 

8 Heritiera Minor, Kanazoe , a Forest Fruit 
tree. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant, but straggling; found in 
Martaban* and on both sides of Moulmein river,' 
and all along the sea coast; an unlimited supply of 
this procurable. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Name of this sounded B3 the other 
Konnayzow but the wood different. When sea- 


boats also piles of bridges, boats, and man 
other purposes. Recommended for helves. In 
should be killed a twelve month before being ci 
down, or otherwise should be seasoned by keej 
iug after it has been cut down. Both of the; 
“ Kannzoe” woods said by Dr. McClelland t 
resemble Soondree wood in strength and dm 
able qualities. 

9 Kannan Tha or Crab Tree. • 

Maximum girth, 4 cubits. Maximum lengt 

30 feet? Abundant; found on an Island called Piel 
Island near Mergui, but scarcely procurable i 
Moulmein. When seasoned, the red variety sink 
and the white floats. 

Remarks. —Used for houses, Zyats &c. a ver 
durable wood of handsome grniu. Of this woo< 
there are two kinds, red and white ; the latte 
lighter than the former, likely to answer fo 
helves ; the former too heavy for that purpose 
Both woods very good for turning purposes. 

10 Kay a Nan in Tavoy, Kaiyah in Moul 
mein. N. B. The wood called Kyanan ii 
Moulmein and by Mason, is Tavoy red wootl 
Syndesmus Tavoyana. 

Maximum girth 2| cubits. Maximum lengt 

15 feet. Very abundant; found on the sea coast 
from Amherst to Mergui : also on banks of river 
in the Province of Martaban near the sea. Whei 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks— One of the best woods in tlx 
country for helves ; tough, light, very durable 
plentiful; long in the fibre, neither liable t< 
split nor to warp nor to break readily. Use< 
by Burmese for planes, spears, boats, stocks o 
guns and all kinds of purposes. This wood i 
of a most beautiful color, a combination of Pinl 
cream color and red, and bears a very high polish 
Recommended for helves, handles of tools, ham 
spikes and spokes of gun carriage, and timbe: 
wheels; also for gun stocks nud planes. 

11 Parrawah. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum lengtl 
22 feet. Abundant; found all over Tenasserin 
and Martaban provinces. When seasoned, siuki 
in water. 

Remarks. —A durable smooth-grained tougl 
wood ; used by Burtnaus for sticks, helves foi 
pickaxes, and hoes, handles of chisels and othei 
tools Sec. Recommended for helves and handle; 
of tools*genernlly. 

12 Tha Byke or Tha-Bay-Kya. A kind o 
Oak. 

Maximum girth 1| cubits. Maximum lengtl 

16 feet. Not abundant, But scattered ; found 
in all forests inland, all over the provinces 
When seasQncd, floats in water. 

Remarks.— A sufficiently light, yet durable 
straight grained, tough wood ; used by Burinest 
for posts, building purposes generally, anc 
various other objects. This wood is recommend' 
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it fioublbe procured insufficient quantities, would 
boxes , .... , .^.vy " 

or Q-rttiffajC. . ;,, t ..< 

jSlaxinluuJ girth is cubits. Maxi in mu length 
S'? i lfeet. Very abundant; found near Mergui, 
«lsotb<mflealong coast as tar ns Amherst. When 
Seasoned flqpts ip water. 

Remarks. —Used for tables, chairs mid miscel¬ 
laneous articles by the Burmese ; a good, hard, 
toujjh dupable and reconmionded for helves 
also foe, handies pfali kinds of tools. Vide Major 
$imp§oiiV Report. 

■ sJT ■Ancestrolobus . Cornea ,- Toungala in 
Martaban Provinces, Zeeugalay in Tavoy. 

Maximum-girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
8() feet. Not abundant; widely scattered. Found 
all;oyer the Provinces in the forests, but in none 
abundant, : When seasoned floats in water. 

lieutmrks .—This wood has a good long fibre, 
tenacity, durability and sufficient lightness, is 
very, free from .knots; used by Burmese for 
building, for ploughs and for utensils of all kinds, 
lleoommended for helves and lor handles of 
chisels, hammers and tools generally—-said by 
J)r. McClellaud to be plentiful in lVgu anil 
Toughoo Forests, but rarely to exceed 3 feet 
in, girth. 

15 Bong long Tha. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
£2 feet. Said tq be abundant, but has not been 
easily obtained in Monlmcin. Found all over 
the provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks .—A durable yet light wood with a 
very straight grain ; used for every purpose by 
the Burmese, and much recommended for helves. 

15 Tha nai Khee. 

^Maximum girth 31 cubits, Maximum length 
30’fecf. Sakl to be abundant, but lias not been 
easily l obtaine,d in Moulmein. Found all over 
the provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A durable yet light wood with a 
very straight grain ; used for every purpose by 
the Burmese, and much recommended for helves. 
'['if'’ fdy-tha. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
Hi feet. Scarce in Amherst, but abundant towards 
Tavoy. Found inland also along sea coast all over 
the provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

jSw«c/r#i“Found subject to dry rot when 
seasoned ; a useless wood not recommended. 

18 Mai tai Yo. 

Maximum girth 2$ cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the province. 
When 5 seasoned; floats in water. 

■ Memakki.-^wd for posts and many other 
purposes by the Burniese, a particularly good 
wood for helves, being durable, light;' aud-tough. 

IS Kya Monk, a kind of Oak. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits.Maximum length 22-| 
feet. Abundant but widely scattered. Found all 
over the provinces inland. Vi hen seasoned, floats 
in water. 


;■ .-.tou^h w ood, durable 
and j^ghb*'..used for all purposes by 

the Burmese, Strongly recommended for helves, 
hammer handles, Tiaudspikes, staves of casks, and 
many other: purposes, but., too widely ;scattered 
to be easily obtained, unless gpiarge quantity be 
ordered which should' repay. a search- in the 
forests : much used by Burmese as a pole for 
cavady baskets. . 

20 Pa-ka-thau. ■ ■■ 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum-length 12 

feet. Abundant but widely scattered.:-Found all 
over these provinces inland. When seasoned, 
floats iu water. 

Remarks. —Used by Burmese to make paddles, 
oars, &e, a tough, durable, good wood, but toi) 
widely scattered to ■ be easily .obtained,, unless a 
large quantity be ordered which would repay 
a search in the forest. > 

21 Dilleeia Rpeciosa. Thee-Bew-TItu. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 

22 feet. Trees abundant, but widely scattered. 
Found nil over the provinces here aud there in¬ 
land. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A durable, tough, light, wood, 
seeming very good for helves. Used by Burmese 
for building houses and for sundry other pur¬ 
poses ; said by Dr. McClelland to afford large 
and good timber for building houses. 

22 Kye-:ai: Taurus, species. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Scarce, not obtainable at Moulmein. 
Found along the coasts from Amherst to Mergui; 
also on the banks ot T’jtVoy river. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks. —A very tough wood which has al¬ 
ready been often used for helves with great suc¬ 
cess. Proved of extraordinary strength and tena¬ 
city in former experiments. Very durable and 
not too heavy for helves, llccommendcd for 
helves and handles ol tools of all kinds, if it 
could but be procured at Moulmein. 

23 Myouk sho or Monkey tree , (also called 
Moulmein Lancewood , Dalbergia. — Mason) so 
called because its pole is so straight, so slippery, 
and to so great a height free from branches that 
uo monkey was ever seen to climb it. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 40 
feet. Very abundant. Fouud in Tavoy aud 
Mergui: also somewhat abundant all over the 
provinces inland. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

, Remarks .—A wood much praised in Tavoy, as 
resembling Lancewood in properties but found 
to split when seasoned, perhaps good specimens 
have not been obtained. At any rate other woods 
of unquestionable value are abundant in Amherst . 

24 Carey a aioreu. Ban Bambiooai. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 16 

feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces 
inland. When seasoned, floats in water,,., 

Remarks. —This timber is useful, durable and 
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tough: used for posts of houses, and for country 
carts. Recommended for helves though better 
kinds for that purpose have already . been speci¬ 
fied. Recommended by Dr. McClelland with 
other woods as equal in strength to oak and of 
a promising kind for ship-building. 

25 Kyeyo TJtoa . 

Maximum girth 2 | cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant at Mergui, but not pro¬ 
curable at Moulmein. Found inland up the rivers 
•all over the Provinces. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks .—An uncommonly smooth grained, 
tough, dose, yet not heavy wood. Durable and 
with but one iault, the smallness of its girth, 
unfitting it for gun carriages. Strongly recom¬ 
mended for helves and bandies of tools of till 
sorts, if it can hereafter be procured at Moul- 
rnein; also for handspikes and for spokes. This 
wood, on careful examination, appears to be 
identical with Triucomallee wood, though this 
cannot be positively stated till the flowers of the 
tree can be procured. 

26 Sow-yew , or Chisel handle tree, call 
ed by the Karens Egg tree, stated by Mason 
to be of the genus Dalbergia, species unknown. 

Maximum girth 2 £ cubits. Maximum length ] 0 
feet. Not very abundant, but found scattered all 
over these forests inland ; always found in undula¬ 
ting ground only not near water. When season¬ 
ed floats in water. 

Remarks —Used by Burmese in preference to 
any other for handles of chisels and tools, also 
for helves of axes, ami hfttchets. A very hard, 
fine grained wood, which is strongly recommend¬ 
ed for helves and handles of all kinds of tools. 
Unequalled for those tools, such ns chisels, which 
are struck with a hammer or mallet. This wood 
is of a yellowish white in color with patches of 
black iuterspersed, looking as if Iron had in 
some manner been drawn from the soil, and in¬ 
corporated in the wood. Though widely scatter¬ 
ed, it is in such demand as always to be procur¬ 
able in the markets. 

27 Shorea Robusta. In-Jin or Enghyen, 
called in India Saul. 

Maximum girth, certainly 3, said to be 5 cu¬ 
bits. Maximum length, certainly 20 , said to be 
80 feet. Abundant. Found inland in Amherst 
and Tavoy provinces. When seasoned sinks in. 
water. 

Remarks .—A thoroughly good and valuable 
wood. One of the most durable in these forests, 
tough, elastic, large,and extremely heavy. Used 
for bows and for all, kinds of purposes, by the 
Burmese. Recommended for handles of hammers 
chisels and other tools, also for sheave blocks, 
0 Pgs, and machinery in which great strength is 
required. Also for government buildings, Wharves 
&c, especially for Railway sleepers, from its 
singular property of petrifying when long exposed 
to the action of water, fis also, from its nbun- 
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dance and large hef'vy ^.lidres, 

said to strike fire wi<^ ktrel, after .turfing: been 
kept in water for a length of time. Major Fhayre 
stated in a letter his having found several 
logs of this wood in a creek which ia emjjty iu 
the day season, all of them petrified^^bis Saul 
appears a closer grained, better, ^n^ proliably a 
heavier wood than the satil of India ; it seems 
likely to answer admirably for helved, and. for 
rammer heads, ns Well as for the other purposes 
already specified in this report. 

28 Melanorrhea Usitata. Theetsee. 

Maximum girth certainly 3, said to be 4 or fi 
cubits. Maximum length certainly 20, said to be 
30 feet. Very abundant. Found in Amherst 
Province. When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks .—A wood of particularly fine dose 
grain, exuding a black gum which repels ants, 
and is used by the Burmese ns a varnish. Very 
strong, durable, hard and tongh, found to 
answer well for cogs of Machinery. (Vide Artillery 
Records with report of woods by Captains Simp¬ 
son and Babington, dated Moulmein 25th May 
1842.) Recommended for handles of tools, also 
of sheave blocks and for machinery generally 
and for Railway sleepers. Dr. McClelland writes 
of (his wood as follows. “ The Lignurnvitffi” of 
Pegu. It is of a dark red color, of a close grain 
and dense structure. Its great hardness and 
weight prevents it being employed in house 
building. It would answer for sheave or block 
pulleys and other purposes connected with 
machinery, where great strength and density are 
required. The anchors of Burmese boats are 
always of wood to which stones are lashed. Tho 
flakes being of Pyeng Khadoe, the stocks of 
Theetsee or of some other heavy wood. This wood 
is not brought to Moulmein so heavy as Dr. Mc¬ 
Clelland describes it. It is procurable at 7 
cubits and on high or low ground. Recommended 
for gun stocks, also for rammer heads, and for 
helves, in short lor all purposes as so strong 
yet not very heavy. 

29 Fagreea. Fragtyns, Annan-Tha or Annan. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 

2-0-25 feet. Very abundant. Found in the Provin¬ 
ces of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui. jell so on 
islands of the Coast and inland, especiafmdtp the 
Attaran river. When seasoned, sinks till water. 

Remarks .—Building houses, kyoungs, ayais, 
&c., also for piles of bridges, wharves &c., but 
for the last by the English only, as Burmese 
think this wood too good for nny but sacred pur¬ 
poses : hence Annan wood has been more pre¬ 
served in these forests thSn any other valuable 
wood. - It is impervious to the attaeks of ants, 
and of the teredo navalis which will eat all other 
timber. At Tavoy the posts of a wharf which 
have for several years been partly dry mid partly 
wet, each day according to the state of th^ tide, 
are untouched by the worms, The Burmese 
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have a proverb about the alow growth of this 
tree. Annan wood though almost imperishable 
is not capable of bearing so heavy a strain its 
some of the other valuable woods of the Province. 
(Vide Artillery Records for 1844, and experiments 
therein recorded page 531 of •« Selections.”) 
Recommended lor Railway sleepers, as neither 
heat rtor moisture will warp or rut it. 

30 Ilopea, Odoraia. Thing an. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 60 

feet. Scattered but abundaut. Found in the 
Provinces of Yea on the coast beyond Amherst, 
also at Mergui, and in lesser quantity near 
Moulmein. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.- —Formerly considered the most 
valuable indigenous timber in the southern Pro¬ 
vinces. Used at Tavoy and Mergui for building 
houses. Used also for canoes, junks, Sic. A 
very durable excellent wood when kept under 
water as in the plauks of a boat or under cover on 
land; but often liable to split when exposed to 
the sun in a dry state. Recommended for helves. 

31 Inga Xylocarpa. Pyeng Khadoe. 

Maximum girth 3 or 4 cubits. Maximum 

length 20 or 25 feet. Very abundant. Found 
all over the Tenasserim province, also at 
Mergui and Tavoy. When seasoned, sinks in 
water. 

Remarks —This, the Iron wood of these pro¬ 
vinces, resists nails, which cannot be driven into 
it. Used for crooks of ships, posts, piles, bridges, 
&c. Recommended for handles of chisels, gouges, 
&c. but too heavy for other ordnance purposes. 
Excellent for railway sleepers. The only l’yeng 
Khadoe which I can procure here (and I have 
had many specimens) has been eaten by worms 
in seasoning, and proved inferior. I suspect that 
the real Pyeng Khadoe lias not yet reached me. 

32 Ilopea Odorata. Thhtgan Pm, or 
White Thiugau. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
30 or 40. Scattered but abundant.. Found 
in the same localities as the red Tlnngan. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A lighter variety of the red Thingan. 
This is a tolerable wood for durability, and 
would do for helves, but more suitable woods 
are in the list of those recommended. 

33 Aictwia data. Thaect-Tha. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 

18 feet. Very abundant. Found all along the 
sea shore from Amherst to Mergui. When sea¬ 
soned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Used for posts of building, a very 
durable wood; abundant and of such girth, might 
be advantageously employed for packing cases, t 
also, for Government buildings in Burmah. Re¬ 
commended by Dr. McClelland for cabinet 
making. 

34 Pet-Than. 

Maximum girth and length not ascertained ; 
abundant in Tavoy, uot procurable in Moulmein, 


found in Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, 
sinks in water. 

Remarks.-*- A very hard and durable wood, 
used by Burmese for wedges. Not recommended, 
because only procurable at Tavoy and Mergui. 

35 Meszale. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Scattered, not very abundant. Found all over 
the Provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Used by Burmese for rulers, 
mnlletts and walking sticks; of very handsome 
streaked grain like palmyra wood, but not suffi¬ 
ciently durable to be recommended for ordnance 
purposes. 

36 Meenaban ; Apocinacctf, or Tavoy Lance 
wood. Classed by Mason ns one of the 
npocynacetc and called by him Tenasserim 
Lance wood. 

Maximum girth 1 £ cubits even in Tavoy and 
Mergui where largest. Maximum length 12 feet- 
In moderate quantities. Found from Tavoy, Mer¬ 
gui and adjacent islands ; also in smaller scant¬ 
ling and scarce, in Amherst Province. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks —Used by Burmese for bows, 
spears, walking slicks, dhar and chisel handles, 
&c. an excellent tough, hard, elastic and dura¬ 
ble wood, bears a beautiful polish, mid makes 
excellent furniture ; when wanted in but small 
size only, much recommended for handles of 
screw drivers, hammers, planes, mid nil kinds of 
tools ; also for all purposes for which a close 
grained heavy wood is required. (Vide MnjorSimp- 
son’s Report.) Does not seem to stand exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun well, but under 
cover is found to be a thoroughly good wood for 
plant s, for which this is especially recommended, 
also for screw drivers and till kind of turning. 
This is good for all those purposes for which box 
is now imported. 

37 Lauras (Sassafras ). Carrawaytha, 
or Sassafras wood. Maximum girth 3 
cubits, rarely 4. Maximum length 20 to 30 
feet. Not very abundant but procurable. Found 
from Amherst to Mergui, all along sea coast at 
Yea, llenznv and other places. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks— Used for interior of junks, also 
for inside works of drawers, boxes &c. as it lias a 
smell which repels insects. A durable wood found, 
when seasoned and worked up, remarkably tough 
and strong, excellent for planes, helves, and 
handles of tools generally, and would be excel¬ 
lent for ahnirahs in which to keep serge, hos¬ 
pital clothing &c. 

38 Pouk-Tha or Than-Fen. Dr. Mc¬ 
Clelland reports probably Inga lijemina. 

Maximum girth 3 to 4 cubits. Maximum 
length 22 feet. Widely scattered lmt abundant. 
Found inland all over the Provinces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —An exeellent and durable wood, 
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would do: well for handles of tools. This wood 
is of the same nature as Pyeng Khadoe,of>«vhieh 
it is said to be a variety, and the same 1 remarks 
apply to each of these woods. 

39 Maikay ; Murraya t species. 

Maximum girth 1 cubit. Maximum length 15 

feet. Abundant iu Tavoy, but scarce near Moul- 
mein. Found in Tavoy and Mergui districts iu- 
land. When seasoned, floats in water. j 

Remarks.— Too scarce for helves, but recom- ; 
mended for handles of planes, chisels, hammers i 
&c. Used by Burmese for handles of knives ami 
other weapons, a strong, tough wood, in grain 
like Box wood—(Vide Major Simpson’s Report). 
Recommended by the Ordnance Carpenters as 
the very best wood, in the collection for planes I 
or for any purpose in lieu of Box. j 

40 Pteroaarpus Balberr/iodes, Peddowk or 
Tenasserim Mahogany. 

Maximum girth 6 or even 7 cubits. Maxi¬ 
mum length Jo to 30 feet, that of great girth 
always short. Abundant hut. scattered. Pound 
all over the Proiinees. When seasoned, sinks in 
water. 

Remarh.— A wood already used for gun carria¬ 
ges and for oilier ordnance purpqjes and ton well 
known to require comment. This wood lakes about 
two years to season ; when cut it has a peculiar 
and fragrant smell. The ordinary l’eddowk, as 
used in the Gun Carriage Manufactory, needs no 
comment, but a wood called Peddowk is procure- j 
blc in abundance at Tavoy, It. seems very . 
strong but does not sink and is devoid of smell, j 

41 Pinalha. A kind of .lackwood or a ! 

Laurus. • i 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum girth j 
25 feet. Very abundant. Found all over the j 
Provinces particularly in the old deserted Town. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.-A light wood with a yellow hue which 
darkens on exposure. Useful from the yellow 
dye which boiling extracts from it and which is 
permanent in cloth, and not effected even by 
boiling water. It is used by Phoougees. This 
wood has a tine tone when struck, and is used for 
musical instruments by the Burmese, it is used, bv 
English brush makers for the hacks of hair 
brushes, being a handsome wood which takes i 
a good polish. 

42 Ta-Konk Tha Tavoy, Yay Mine. (Burmese). 

Maximum girth cubit. Maximum length 
7 feet. Abundant. Pound all over the 
provinces. When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks.—A durable wood, likely to make 
good helves or to be useful in turning. Too 
email in size however to be recommended. 

48 Tim Book Tha. 

Maximum girth, 1 cubit, maximum length 8 to 
9 feet. Scarce. Found in Tavoy and Mergui dis¬ 
tricts. When seasoned, floats in water.. 


Remarks .—A very good, tough, light wood ; 
used by Burmese for many purposes but too 
small and too scarce to be worth procuring for 
helves. 4 

44 Them-Mai- Tha. 

Maximum girth cubits. Maximum length 
12 feet. Very abundant. Fouud on both sides 
of Moulinein ltiver, and on sea ooastu • in fact 
all over these. Provinces. When seasoned, floats 
in water. . . . ; 

Remarks. —A wood useless except for firewood, 
but burns with an intense heat, and is therefore 
used in preparing salt. Apparently an excellent 
wood for charcoal for the Arsenal forge or for 
steamers. 

45 Valeria Lanceolaia Pautheya or Pan- 
Ihit-yu. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 
00 feet. Very abundant in Tavoy and 
Mergui, but scarcely procurable in Moulinein. 
Found in Tavoy and Mergui districts : also 
along the coast m ar Amherst. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks. —This tree is erroneously called 
white Thingan, but it is of a totally different or¬ 
der from that of the Thingan. This is said iu 
Remarks by Major (t«hcn Captain) Simpson to 
lie still closer and inavier than Thingan (Vide 
Artillery Records for 18-Pi). Excellent for tool 
handles, and planes, in short iu lieu of Box¬ 
wood. Like Sow-yew, the Chisel-handle tree, it 
has a peculiar grain apparently of iron ruuning 
through it. The Burmese use this wood for all 
purposes for which Thingan is employed, especi¬ 
ally in junks. An excellent wood, but with not 
sufficient, spring for lielvi s. Stated by Burmese, 
iu Amherst, not to be quite so durable or,quite 
so good as Thingan ; though tin's is not accord¬ 
ant with Major Simpson’s oppriqu already 
quoted. 

46 Kyaitha or I/chwood. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Abundant but. scattered. Pound up 
the Altman, Gyne, and Thoungweeu Rivers near 
Moulinein and near Tavoy and Mergui. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A very compact hard timber, used 
for posts of houses, zyats, &c. The fibre liable 
to start with Repeated percussion, and the wood 
itself subject to dry rot, therefore not recommend¬ 
ed. This is called Itchwood because the fruit, 
chips, or bark produce, when touched, an itching 
like that caused by Cowitch. 

47 Ohee. Neb or Stiakiny Wood. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits* Maximum length 

22} feet. Abundant. Found in Tavoy and 
Mergui. When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. —The flowers of this wood have an 
intolerably fetid sickening smell, hence its name ; 
used by Burmese for boxes, tables &e. a long 
fibred tough wood when new, but rots so readily 
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that witli a whole tree in my pol|ession L cannot 
cut out a decent specimen* 

48 Kyet T/uty or Theeay Kyay. Dimen¬ 
sions and extent of supply not known. Found 
oq sea const from Amherst to Mergui. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks — Used lor posts of houses, very du¬ 
rable. but not recommended as liable to split. 

49 Dftyoo Tha, meaning Crooked Timber. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 

30 feet. Abundant. Found in Tavov and Mer- 
gui. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks .—Used for building boats, for 
planks of houses, ladders &c. liable to at t acks of 
worms and dry rots. 

50 Kauyeen 'l'ha or Wood Oil Tree. 
Named by Mason as Dipterocavpus Lands. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 
70 feet. Very abundant. Found all over the 
provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Used lor rafters and planks, an in¬ 
ferior wood, by no means durable, io's as soon 
as exposed to water and shrinks readily. Dr. 
McClelland speaks of this wood mo>t favourably 
and slates it to he of the Saul family. JLe must 
mean some other wood, as this is decidedly a had 
wood, very porous, and when kept, the oil oozes 
out and stands in globules over it, it warps to a 
great extent, and though used for eases does not 
last for more than about two years. (Vide No. 81. 
page 135 of Dr. McClelland’s lb-port, where 
this tree is classed as Diplerocarpus uubinatus.) 

51 Ka Meen Tha. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 25 
feet. Abundant. Found all along sea con-l near 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, sinks in 
water. 

Remarks. —Used for posls and plunks of 
houses; very heavy and durable, but. too easily 
split to be recommended. 

52 Young Tha. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Found in moderate quantities along sea 
coast near Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, 
sinks in water. 

Remarks. —Used for posts and planks of 
houses ; a heavy and durable wood, not had for 
planes or handles, though better woods are already 
specified. 

53 Neen Tha. 

Very abundant. Found along sea coast near 
Tavoy* and Mergui. When seasoned sinks in 
water. 

Remarks .—Used for rafters of houses; a very 
heavy wood, but liable to split, therefore not re¬ 
commended. 

54 Pew Rock. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
25 feet. . Very abundant. Found along sea 
coiist near Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, 

. sinks iu water. 


Remarks. —A strong, tough, durable wood , 
recommended for helves. 

55 /Me- La- Bay. 

Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length 
20 feet. Not very abundant, obtained from Tavoy, 
Mergui and Yen. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks, —A brittle, useless wood for Ordnance 
purposes, though employed by Burmese for 
house posts and to support the shafts -of wells. 

56 Mouy-dayat nee or Red Many dayat. 

Maximum girth 2 Cubits. Maximum length 

15 feet. Not abundant. Found on sea shore from 
Amherst to Mergui and on Cnllagonk Island. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Used for crooks, and straight 
parts also of ships, and boats : a light tough 
wood with a good grain, but loo liable to rot to 
be recommended. 

57 To lioorynu or Forest Dnoryan. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 

I S feet. Scarce. Found from the sea coast of these 
provinces and adjacent, islands. When seasoned 
fliitils in witter. 

Remarks. — A soft, light, useless timber, liable 
to rot. readily. 

58 Rook Tha. 

Maximum jtfth 1 *- to 2 ettbiis. Maximum 
length 11 fcetoearce. Found on the sen coast. 
Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks .— Used by Burmese*for helves, but 
rots quickly, and therefore not recommended. 

5b Toy Yo Tha. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Very abundant. From sea coast and 
adjacent islands of these Provinces. When sea¬ 
soned, floats in wafer. 

Remarks .— Used for oars and masts of boats. 
Wl.cn this wood is cut, a very acrid caustic 
juice or sap flies from it which will destroy 
sight, if it touch the eye or, if it fall ou the 
fticc, it raises blisters. A wood dangerous to 
work, and not durable; not recommended. 

60 Thai/ Yo Tha. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
25 feet. Very abundant. Found all over Tenns- 
serint and Martaban Provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water*. 

Remarks. —A useless wood; rols very quickly; 
used for temporary buildings. 

61 Maneeoya , stated by Burmese to be 
much used for rice pounders. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
30 feet. Abundant. Found all over Tenasseriin 
and Martaban provinces. When seasoned, floats 
in water. 

Remarks.— Not a good wood, as, when stored, 
it soon dies and rots; the roots are used for 
medicine; the fruit is eaten by Burmese, and the 
wood is well spoken of, though favourable speci¬ 
mens have not been seen, by Captain Dance. 
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62 Mah yah yah. ‘‘ 

Maximum girth 2 * cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Abundant. Found all over Tenaaserim 
and Martaban provinces. When seasoned, floats 
in water. 

Remarks. —Used for elephant bells ; not a 
durable wood, and therefore not recommended. 

63 Thah Bgay Nee. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
23 feet. Veiy abundant. Found all over 
Tenasseruu and Martaban proviuces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —An inferior brittle wood, used by 
Burmese in short pieces for the props of houses ; 
not recommended. 

64 Thee Kliya Tha. 

Maximum girth 1 cubit. Maximum length 
12 feet. Very abundant. Found all over Tenas- 
serim and Martaban provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks. —A very crooked grained perishable 
wood; not recommended. 

6 5 Dow Yat. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Abundant. Found always inland all 
over the country. When seasoned, floats in wa¬ 
ter. * “ 

Remarks .—A soft bad wood, useless except for 
elephant bells. 

66 Mag-byonng. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Not abundant. Found near the sea side, 
and near the mouths of rivers along the coast 
When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks —Used for anchors of boats, and for 
the sticks of oil mills; an uncommonly heavy 
and a durable wood, but not tough enough for 
ordnance purposes generally, though from its 
hardness, it makes good planes and turns well. 

67 Pee Ma Pete or While Peema. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 

30 feet. Very abundant. Found all our the Ten- 
asserim and Martaban provinces near the red 
Peema. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A tough wood, lighter than Red 
Peema ; does not last for so long a time as Red 
Peeinn, and rots in any position ^vheu shut out, 
as in the hulls of ships, in store Sic. Not recom¬ 
mended. 

68 Na Pew Gee or Lei Tito ah Gee. 

Maximum girth 1 -3 cubits. Maximum length 

14 feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.^— An useful wood, of inferior grain, 
and not durable. 

69 Tha Yingee. 

Maximum girth \ cubit. Maximum length 6 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks. -Utterly useless except for firewood. 
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70 Tha Naffhayt Pew Tha. 

Maximum girth 8 cubits.Maximum length IS 
feet. Very abundant. 

71 Kha Moiing Tha. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Very abundant. 

72 Ka ikeet tha. 

Maximum girth 4cubits.Maximum length 22 
feet. Not very abundant. 

73 hi-Jin Pewoo, White Injin, 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 22 

feet. Abundant.; found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in Water. 

Remarks .— The above last named four woods 
very light, perishable, and only fit for firewood. 
The bark of ka theet i lia used by Karens as beetel 
nut, could probably be useful in tanning. 

74 Thah gay Bew. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
20 feet. Not very abundant. Found inland all 
over the provinces. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks. —Not a durable wood. 

75 They ley a Ba. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
24 feet.. Very abundant but straggling. Found 
inland all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks. —Used for house posts, but not n 
durable wood. 

76 T/tay Tha. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Widely scattered. Found inland all 
over the provinces. When seasoned, floats 
in water. 

Remarks. —A tolerably good and tough wood, 
liable to rot in store, and therefore not recom¬ 
mended. 

77 Thah By ay Ynel Ghee (means with 
large leaves.) Maximum girth 3 cubits 
Maximum length 22 feet. Widely scattered. 
Found inland all over the provinces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A tolerably good and tough wood, 
spoken of by Dr. McClelland as a strong and 
close grained timber. 

78 ^ ThaPyke Tha. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
30 feet. Very abundant. Found along the banks 
of rivers, all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks .— A wood of no durability, not re¬ 
commended. 

79 Kyai Yew. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length, 
22 feet. Rather scarce. Found all along the 
banks of rivers all over the provinces. When 
seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks.—Used by Burmese to make char¬ 
coal, also sometimes for posts of small huts: too 
brittle to be recommended. 
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80 Toung Bye Nay. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length, 
30 feet. Scarce. Found along the banks of ri¬ 
vers all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks. —A brittle short-grained wood. Not 
the mountain jack though similar to it in name. 

81 May Shota/g. 

Maximum girth 2 $ cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Scarce. Found on sea coast, Amherst 
to Mergui. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A short fibred, brittle, yet soft 
wood, not durable ; called, but erroneously, a 
kind of Annan by the Burmese. Not a durable 
wood, and besides too scarce for ordnance pur¬ 
poses. 

82 Tka Bate Kee. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Scarce. Found all over the Province 
near the sea and at the mouths of rivers. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A short, fibred brittle, yet soft 
wood, not durable. 

83 Moug-Dayat Pete, or While Moi/g- 
Dayat. 

84 Maximum girth 2£- cubits. Maxi¬ 
mum length 22 feet. Scarce. Found all over 
the provinces near the sea mid in the mouths of 
the rivers. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Not a good wood, being very pe¬ 
rishable. 

85 Kab-Bau-Tha. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 
30 feet. Scarce. Found inland in Amherst 
and Tavoy Provinces. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks. —Makes beautiful furniture, and 
when long buried in ferruginous mud, turns of 
a very dark red. Found to make excellent, 
planes ; used in Tavoy jail with great success, Ibr 
all tool bandies, and much recommended for 
such as do not receive direct pcrcussiou, as screw 
drivers, augers, hammers, handles; in fact for 
all tools except chisel handles, which are to be 
struck with a hammer, for which the Chisel- 
handle tree, “ Dalbergia,” Species, is the best; 
makes excellent planes ; stated by Dr. McClel¬ 
land to be most plentiful in Thnrawnddy district, 
and to be bard, of jine grain and used in con¬ 
structing carts. The writer has seen a quantity 
of this lately sold (in August 1857) for export to 
Holland as a furniture wood. 

86 Kyee Tlia , named by Mason as St/n- 
desmus Tavoyaua ; and also called Kyay Mi- 
shoung, named by Dr. McClelland as Barnugto- 
nia acutangula. 

Maximum girth 2| to perhaps 3 cubits. 
Maximum length 10 or 12 feet Very scarce 
in Moulmein, but sufficiently abundant at Tavoy. 
When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. —Same as Kab-ban-tha. 


87 Tka Bong Peat’ 

Maximum jgutli 2 cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Abundant. Found on the sen coast., 
Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks. —Liable to attacks from worms, rots 
readily, a brittle inferior wood. 

88 Kotwy Moo. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
30 feet. Scarce. Found near Moulmein, also 
near Tavoy and Mergui on the sea coast and on 
the banks of rivers. When seasoned floats in 
water. 

Remarks. —Not a good wood, but perishable 
and liable to rot readily. 

89 Na Yooya. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
2$ feet. Scarce. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks. —A durable tolerable good wood 
with a curb'd grain ; used by Burmese for oars, 
much like English oak in appearance, but defici¬ 
ent in tenacity. Not recommended, being 
scarce, while equally good woods are abundant. 

90 Khai Yah. 

Maximum girth 2-J- cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Seal'll. Found all over the Province. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A tolerably good wood, but not 
recommended because like the “ Na-yoo-ya”it is 
too scarce. 

91 Dalbergia Lati/olia, Yendaik; Black 
wood. • 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
10 or 12 feet. Abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, 
elsewhere scarce. Found all over the provin¬ 
ces, but mostly in Tavoy and Mergui. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks .—This, unlike the Black wood of 
India, lias a fetid smell like that of new Cor¬ 
duroy and a white grain interspersed amongst 
the black and red. It is not so handsome a 
wood ns Indian black wood, but is far tougher, 
is not brittle, excellent for spoke shaves, for 
handles of screw drivers auger?, gimillets. Used 
by the Chinese carpenters for planes, and is 
excellent for that purpose though heavy ; but 
they use smaller planes than we do. Like others 
of the hardest woods of Burmali, it is so full of 
natural cracks, that two feet of timber arc wast¬ 
ed for one foot made up after being sawn ; but 
when made up, this wood cracks no more and 
resists sun or rain admirably. The “ Tai” is not 
Yendaik but Ebony, and is brittle and devoid of 
smell. 

92 Phyoo. 

Maximum girth 1-J- cubits. Maximum length 
17 feet. Abundant. Found in Tavoy and Mergui, 
also in less abundance in Amherst Province. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks .—A tolerably good strong wood, 
but not with much tenacity of fibre. 
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93 Tye Yoo Tha or Lnu Thah, 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 

22 feet. Scarce. Found in Tavoy and. Mergtti, 
nlso in less abundance in Amherst province. 
When seasoned, lloats in water. 

Remarks. —A bad brittle wood readily splits 
and warps. 

94 Phet Jlonway. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Scarce. Found at Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks .—A short grained brittle wood, 
splits and rots readily. 

95 Ouk Guay. 

Maximum girth IT cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Scarce. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —The root of this tree is used as a 
medicine by Burmese, the wood perishable, and 
grain short. 

90 Nyy-sonny Tha. 

Maximum girth 3’- cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A wood of no durability or 
strength; splits readily, with a short grain. Only 
tit for firewood. 

97 Aw Ghee. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits, Maximum length 15 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A tolerably good wood, used for 
mallelts, but not durable enough to be recom¬ 
mended. 

98 Tayei Khtjec. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces, 
When seasoned, floats in water, 

Remarks. —A pretty wood in grain, but one 
which rots when it dies : of no durability. 

99 Murrh Neen. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. 

Abundant. Found all over the provinces on 
low grounds. When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks — A petty wood, looks exactly like 
deal, but stated to have, no durability. 

Additional List of Woods, by Captain Dance, 
Dcp. Commissary of Ordnance, T. P. 28th July 
1856. 

100 Yemmanee, Tree. not known but 
Karens say it „bears a yellow flower and small 
plum which is the favorite fruit of the barking 
deer. Vide Arsons Tenasserim, page 213. 

Mnxiumrk&fh 4 cubits. Maximum length 20 
to 80 feet. V^rej^bundant. Fouud inland near 
the banks of the Attarau ltivers and at 

the back of the Mouht#ipsjnear Moulmein. When 
seasoned, floats in waterf^T ,,.. 

Remarks. —Very durable the king of 

Ava for liis carved furniture, ‘Msom Bmshese 


for boats, a slightly scented wood, the lightest in 
the collection ; free from cracks. Excellent fOr 
fusses and appears quite free from acid or from 
tendency to rot. 

101 Suway Do. 

Maximum girth 1£ cubits. Maximum length 
10 or 12 feet. Very abundant. Found on sea 
coast and on the banks of rivers in these provin¬ 
ces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A wood much recommended for 
gun stocks with but one fault ; that it is 
crooked and therefore not more than ten or 
twelve feet can be procured between the bends. 

| This wood is commonly sold to Burmese for 
! half rupee a piece, large enough to make one gun 
! slock. 

102 Thayet Kya. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
20 feet. Not very abundant, but occasionally pro¬ 
curable. Found inland near the back of hills near 
Moulmain, and here and there all over the 
provinces When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Durable and light, n good wood 
for helves if indented for with other woods for 
the same purpose. 

103 Chin Zooay. Meaning Elephants-teeth. 
Maximum girth 1$ to 2 cubits Maximum 

length 10 feet, Abundant on the hills. Found 
inland, always on rocky barren hard ground in 
mountainous or hill districts all over the provin¬ 
ces When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks.- —This wood is believed by the writer 
to be the hardest and strongest known in these 
latitudes, perhaps anywhere in the world. Jt is 
however only procurable in such rocky spots as 
no other tree will grow in, so must be sent for 
on purpose. J tents up as does yendnik and other 
hard woods do with huge cracks through it ; in 
fact this is the most wasteful of all known valua¬ 
ble timber in this respect and the original scan¬ 
tling is but small, so that it is not recommended 
for general purposes, hut it is invaluable for the 
edges of Phillester Planes for spoke shaves and 
for such purposes in which much scantling is 
not required. 

104 Than That. 

Maximum girth 2 to 3 Cubits. Maximum 
length 12 feet. Very difficult to procure. 
Found inland up the Cyue and Attaran Ri¬ 
vers. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Very durable ; used by Karens for 
bows, for shoulder yokes, spear handles and ma¬ 
ny other purposes. Excellent for hammer han¬ 
dles from its tough fibre. 

105 Yeen Ga. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant, fouud in Moulmein 
itself, and scattered over the provinces. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. —Slated to be good for helves, not 
so strong as Chisel handle tree but possessing 
its properties in an inferior degree ; and good 
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for helves. Rupees 45 per 50 feet by 1 foot 
square Used by Burmese for helves, for ma- 
moities, and is a very pretty, white wood for 
furniture. 

106 Moketammalka. Meaning Martaban 
wood. 

Maximum girth 1 cubit. Maximum length 
S leet. Very abundant; found in Martaban and 
its adjacent jungles, also all over the provinces 
especially on the banks of rivers. When sea¬ 
soned, sinks in water: uncommonly heavy. 

Remarks.- —Stated to be used for the same 
purposes as chisel handle tree, but still stronger. 

107 dyne. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits Maximum length 
J 5 feet. Abundant,; found i\i the jungle round 
Mouhuein and all over the provinces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Stated by Burmese, to be equal to 
chisel handle tree, Didbergia, species, but if so 
the writer has not yet seen a favorable specimen. 

108 Finlay Jallat. . 

Maximum girth 2 *- to 3 cubits. Maximum 

length, 15 feet. Tolerably plentiful. Found 
by the sea side and very near to waters edge, in 
these provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A wood strongly recommended for 
fuzes, free from oil, and acid, light, yet strong; 
it is much used for rockets of enormous dimen¬ 
sions and for wooden guns, used for the burning 
of the dead Plioongees and on other occasions. 

109 Bee-ctc, not identical with Thee BewTha. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Trees very abundant. Found near the 
sea or the rivers edge, all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. — A very hard, strong wood ; used 
in rice mills where great strength and wearing 
well arc indispensably required: recommended 
for handles of tools. 

110 Kassoo , not identical with Kyc-zai. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 

15 feet. Abundant. Found near the sea or the 
rivers edge, all over the province. When seasoned 
sinks in water. 

Remarks .—A very tough wood, durable, and 
as good as Kynzai, for helves. The Kyezai 
is a wood of the colour of oak with a yellow¬ 
ish tinge. The Kussoo is nearly white. This 
is not the soondree wood, of which latter the 
Burmese name is nearly the same, and the soon¬ 
dree wood Captain Dance failed to procure 
hitherto. 

111 Kyai ilia. 

Maximum girth 1 * to 2 cubits. Maximum length 
7 feet. Scarce. Found on low marshy grounds in 
these provinces, but widely scattered. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. —Excellent for planes, or for any 
other purpose, for which a straight grain, great 
toughness and strength are required. 

112 Phan.oak. 


Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
23 feet. Very abundant. Found in jungles near 
Moulmein and all over the provinces. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. —Used by Burmese for poles of carts 
and bv the poorer class for houses; very strong 
and likely to make good planes, handles, or helves. 

113 Tnnyeen or Timyeeii l)ha. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximuip length 
30 or 40 feet. To be procured in moderate 
quantities. Found scarce noftr Moulmein and 
Sit.tang rivers, more abundant near Tnvoy and 
Mergin’. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks —Used for construction of those very 
large boats which go from Moulmein to Tonghoo; 
hence in iiiucbdeinand here, but not so much so 
on the sea coast. A wood which when cut, has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, is tough and oily, and 
likely to make excellent planes, handles &c. Stc. 

1 14 Ebony. J)iospyros, Tai 

Maximum girth i to 1 cubit. Maximum 
length S feet. Very scarce. Found from the 
forest in the direction of Shuay Gheen. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks —This wood, much sought, for by 
Captain Dance could not bo procured in Moul- 
meiu in sufficient abundance for it, to be suitable 
for any ordnance purpose. 

Concluding Remarks dated Moulmein 30th 
September 1857. From all enquiries, it appears 
that the prires of all the useful woods specified 
in the above List are about the same, viz: 
Rupees 45 per ton. This List is in substitu¬ 
tion of that before forwarded with letter No 305 
dated first May 1850 from Captain Dance to 
the Military Board ; which latter was requested 
to he cancelled. The .three headings of woods 
for helves, woods too heavy but useful for other 
purposes, and useless woods, have been retained 
as first classed, though some of the first class 
have been found useless, some of the second good 
for helves, and some of the third fas yendaik) valua¬ 
ble ; but fresh numbering would cause confusion, 
and opposite to each wood is specified, whether 
it be useful, and if so for what purpose. 


(8195) Archipelago of Eastern Asia. 

Extensive collections of woods from Borneo, 
New Guinea, and several other of the Archipelago 
islands, were contributed to the Exhibition of 
1851, including sandal wood from Timor, and 
Lingoa or Amboyna wood, front Ceram, in the 
Moluccas. 

1 Lingoa or Amboyna Wood. This 
wood, which is very durable, aud takes a high 
polish, was imported from the Moluccas in con¬ 
siderable quantities at the time when the latter 
were British possessions ; it is very abundant, 
and may be had in any quantity. Very large 
cifcuhy;. slabs are obtained from the lower part 
of the tafec by taking advantage of the snurs. nv 
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lateral growths; they are sometimes as large as 
nine feet in diameter. A circular disk of wood 
thus obtained, nearly seven feet in diameter, as 
well as some other specimens, were exhibited by 
Messrs. Almeida (1\ 89 1), of Singapore, and were 
deemed deserving of a Prize Medal by the Jury. 

2 Kayn-Bu/ca. Specimens were also shown 
of the “ Kayu-Buka,” which is brought from 
Ceram, New Guinea, Arru, and the other islands 
of the Moluccas, to Singapore; it is a knotty 
excrescence, which forms on the stems of the 
Lingoa tree, and is much esteemed as a fancy 
wood for cabinet-work ; of late years its estima¬ 
tion seems to have decreased in Europe, but it 
is still much valued by the Chinese. For a list 
of the wood from Labuau—see, Timber of La- 
buan. 


(8196) Canara Timber and Fancy-Woods. 

The forests of Canara continue to furnish 
large quantities of the best timber produced 
in Southern India, but, the government autho¬ 
rities seem to have directed their attention 
principally to preserving the Teak. Sandal¬ 
wood, Blackwood, .Jackwood, "Wild Jack and 
Toon trees of these forests, to the comparu- 
rative neglect of other valuable woods, in the 
years 1813-44 to 1851-32 inclusive, the teak 
supplied from the Canara forests to the Bombay 
Dockyards and remaining in store amounted to 
7831 logs, equal to 3071+ candies, and the ex¬ 
penses incurred in delivering the same amount¬ 
ed to Us 1,17,277-1-8 or about six rupees per 
candy. There was, also, in addition, 78-1 logs 
equal to 2783 Bombay Candies of Jungle wood. 
In the Fuslv years 1251 to 12(50 inclusive there 
was exported from Canara by sea, ofTeak 1 8,187 
candies, Poon Spars (5918 in number: of Sandal¬ 
wood S6 Candies and Blackwood 362 candies. In 
1 8.17,Col. Frith gave a list of 29 woods of Canara. 
In 18++, Dr. Gibson gave another of 32 Woods; 
both of these lists were merely in their native 
names, but, some years later, in 1815-16, the 
latter gentleman gave a list of 61 timber trees 
and Fancy woods with scientific, Canarese and 
Malrratta names, which he had found in the forests 
of Canara and Soonda. It is as follows. 

1 Teak. Tectoua grandis. At Good, Bar- 
nunbulee. Mawlinga, Bcrchce, &c., above the 
Ghats, and in other parts of Yellapore talook. 
A few trees in Honore, north of foot of Mosul- 
Mukki Ghats about 18,000 small estimated in 
Ankolen and Honawur Divisions. The timber 
most esteemed in India. 

2 Sissoo. Dalbergia latifolia. Cano Betee. 
Abundant and large at north end of Dande- 
lee forest; scantyealewhere. Used for Gun-car¬ 
riages and house furniture, For the former «o 
valuable that large plantations have been formed 
in waste places of the north-western provinces of 
llindostan. 
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3 Kuree Murra. Ebnoos, Hind. Diospyros 
Ebciium. Not common, found near Oopen- 
putain in Canara ; also below the Woolwee Ghat. 
Only used for delicate and costly cabinet work. 

4 Mainthee, Canarese. Aeen Mack, l’en- 
taptera coriacea. The most common tree in 
the large jungles both above and below. Beams 
and pillars for houses : also for ships and boats. 
The heart wood is one of the most durable 
known ; on account of its weight, it is preferred 
for firewood. 

5 Pentaptera paniculate. Kinjul, Mali- 
raila. Komlul, Canarese. Nearly as common as 
the last. Qualities similar to the P. coriacea. 

6 Be lee Waulke, Canarese. Arjoon Sadur. 
Pentaptera arjuna. Only by rivers and 
streams mostly below the Ghats; reaches an im¬ 
mense size. Timber commonly reported as good, 
I would judge it to be inferior to P. coriacea and 
P. paniculate. Hark medicinal. 

7 Goonjun Murra, Canarese. Asnnna, Mah- 
ratla. Briedelia montnna. Found in Canara, 
common in Dandelcc, where it reaches a great 
size. Many line logs have been exported by 
mei clients, since the cutting of leak trees was 
interdicted, llardly inferior to teak and stands 
water equally well. If it lias not been already 
tried for naval purposes, it seems well worthy a 
trial. 

8 Bellec Nundee. Nundee Muna. Bon- 
dara also Malta, Muhratta. Lagerstrcemia 
parviflora. Most common in the Dundelee forest 
above; also not uncommon below; reaches a 
large size. Wood tough and valued lor its qua¬ 
lities in standing water. Greatly in use lor beams, 
rafters and boat timber. 

9 Saguree Murra, Canarese. Koosumb, 
Muhratta. Schlcichera Trijuga. Most common 
below, where it reaches the size of n large tree ; 
not uncommon in Dundelee forest. Wood very 
tough and valuable : is always preferred for sugar 
and rice mills. Fruit gives an oil. 

10 Mootr Murra, Canarese. Pullus, Mah- 
ratta, Butea Frondosa. Most common below 
and in Dandelcc forest ; grows large, but always 
gnarled. Wood hardly distinguishable from teak 
and is of similar qualities. Flowers and gum valua¬ 
ble in the arts, and the former also in native 
medicine. 

11 Cheekul Murra. Keenye. Acacia alata. 
Found above and below, pretty common. 
Ripe wood ; strong and useful for houses. 

12 Halee Dasul, Canarese. Tanuana, Mah- 
ratta. Lagerstrcemia Regime. The Ben Teak 
of Malabar. Near the banks of rivers be¬ 
low. Here it reaches large size. Wood of same 
family as Lag. parviflora; qualities similar. 
Used in bouses and boats. 

13 Helbulsoo, Canarese. Pat Pbunnus, 
Mahratta. Artocarpus hirsuta. Above and 
in the ravines of the Ghats; but mostly in 
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Honore nnd Bilgy talooks. Valuable for canoes 
and for planks. 

14 Ran Funnus, Mahratta. . Artocarpus 
svlvestris. Davk jungles on nnd near the 
Ghats to southward. Wood of quality some¬ 
what similar to last; but inferior to it. 

15 Kori Kowan. Satweeu, Mahratta. Als- 
tonia scholaris. Not very common; but found 
near the Ghats above and below of great 
size. Wood white, compact and valuable for the 
turning lathe. 

16 Jamba Murra. Jamba, Mahratta . Mi¬ 
mosa Xylocarpa. Chiefly above the Ghats in 
Soopoh mul Dandelee, where it grows large. 
Wood very useful in house building—tough and 
strong. 

17 Soorhunni, Ganarese. Kooltourrn, Cana - 
rese, Calysaccion angustifolia. In ravines of 
the Ghats and below in sheltered valleys; not 
common in north Cnnara and Soondn. The tree 
used here for “ Pqou” spars. 

18 Yetega. Yetegal, Cauarese. Hedoo. Mur¬ 
ra, Nauciea parviliora. Haiher common below; 
more rare above. Is valued as allbrding the 
best plank for llooring of houses and house 
beams. 

19 Minjul Mara, Camtrese. Bukool, 
Mahratta , Mimusops Elenji. in the high jungles 
close above the Ghats; reaches great size. Wood 
serviceable for houses, not used in ships or 
boats. Emit eatable. 

20 llanee Murra, Canarese. Beebla, Mah¬ 
ratta. Pterocarpus dalberiiioides. Common in 
large jungles; above and below. Wood strong 
and useful for houses. Gum used in the arts 
and in medicine. 

21 Bel Kambi, Cana rese. Acacia ainnra. 
Above the Ghats not inland and not north of 
Gungawnili river. Pipe wood, strong and 
tough. The natives deem it (wrongly) a species 
of Ebony. 

22 Dal Murra, also l)ul Murra. Can. 
Pabba, Malt, Cliikrassia tabularis. In the tall 
jungles near and on the Ghats, particularly at 
Guuesli Good. Wood white, but tough and 
close grained. From its general situation, it is 
hardly known to the carpenter. 

23 Glier Murra, Can. Bibooa, Mali. Seme- 
carpus anaeardium also Semecarpus cunei- 
folia. Common above and below, but most so 
above. Wood good for houses and beams. Juice 
used in the arts and in medicine. 

24 Ilolgerec, Can. Mali. In: Iloligar- 
na longifolia. Mostly above near the Ghats S. 
of Isilcoond. Wood of same qualities as the 
last. Juice dangerously acrid 

25 Burrul Murra, Can. Kanta Sneer. 2 
Species of Bombax. Most common below; 
grows to a great size. Hollowed for canoes; 
planks sought after for light boxes. 

20 Kuta Mura, Can. Kudum. Nauciea 
orientalis. llather rare and found chiefly below. 


[ Wood strong and serviceable, used for gun- 
stocks. Hardly common enough for house or 
ship purposes. 

27 Sniupga, Can. Tambut. * Kudkee. 
Ilocotnlia montuna. On and close to head of the 
Ghats ; seldom runs large. Wood white, hard 
and tough ; used for agricultural implements. 

28 Dodelec Mura, Caw. : Mahrata no 
name, Sterculia nlnta. In deep ravines and 
sheltered places below the Ghats ; grows to an 
immense height. Used here only ns a support 
for pepper vines. The wood is said to be too 
spongy for spars, for which its height and straight¬ 
ness otherwise well tit it. 

2!) Yels Kae, Can. Bcrli Mar, Mah. 
Oarvota urens. Throughout the forests above and 
below ; but most common above. A (feels sheltered 
valleys. One of the most useful trees in the country, 
l’ith gives tine Sago meal. Trunk in universal 
use for water conduits. Root hollowed for the 
bucket, used in irrigation. Abounds in Tnri or 
Palm wine. 1 have heard that, the farm of this 
tree throughout the Y’ellaporc district of Soopeli, 
yields Its. 80,001) per annum. 

30 11 ali Alura, Cm. Ttirsco Pliul, Mah. 
Chrysophyllum 'acuminatum, Star apple. Very 
common in the jungles near the Ghats above, 
particularly to the south. Reaches a great height. 
Wood worthless; fruit, eaten. The tree scents 
to contain the new commercial product termed 
Gutta I’ureha. This product is known lo be 
furnished by a tree of this family. 

31 llagin Kae. 1 Ingin Mura. Can. Mar 
tree not found with us. Nauciea, Sp. Flower not 
seen. Frequent in upper third of the Ghats to 
the south. Wood described as being strong and 
serviceable for bouses and implements. 

32 Kulli Kao. Ficus Spec: Generally a 
climber. Abounds in the country from Bilgy to 
the Ghats. Juice peculiarly abundant, and viscid. 
It is used as a Bird Lime. Well merits a further 
examination. 

33 Andgeree, Can. Ind. Y r eroo, Mah. 
Snpindus or Nophelium Sp. Flower not seen. 
Above the Ghat chiefly at the Nilcoond and 
southern jungles. Wood said to be serviceable 
in house building. 

34 Nooskool, Can. Char, Mah. Bucha- 
nania latifolia. Most frequent above the Ghats, 
particularly north of Dandelee. Wood is strong 
and tough, but seldom found squaring above four 
inches. Fruit delicate like almonds. 

35 Kowla, Can. Koomblia. Careya arbo- 
rea. One of the most common trees above 
and below. Always seems to run gnarled. 
Wood said to be superior for edging of wells as 
it stands water. Part of the fruit medicinal. 

30 Kulgnl, Can. Kurmul, Mah. Dil- 
lenia Scabrclla. Most common below the Ghat. 
Grows large, long, and straight. Wood seems to 
be used for boat plank • in Canara. With us it ir 
not reckoned a choice wood. 
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37 Darsoox Mura. Dainun, Mali. Gre- 
wia obliqun. Found mostly below, seldom grows 
large. Wood used in agriculture, bouse posts, &e. 

38 Ultra Nuge, Can. Karumbu. Far 
Jamb, Mali. Oloa dioioa. Most common and 
near tlie (Hints above. Wood white, but strong, 
compact, and useful. 

39 Goomuu Mura, Cat. Coo tee, Mali. 
Zvziphus xylupyra. Most common below the 
(Hints. Never grows very large. Wood used for 
implements. Fruits employed in the ai ts. 

TO Hondo Mura. hid. Uintcki. Below 
and near the Glints only. Wood very serviceable 
for plank. Seeiy.s to be used only for this purpose. 

41 Koote Degree, Can. lvliete, Mali. 
Sapindus. In ravines below : high lands in 
Canara, not common- Wood of average quality 
for building. Nut used in the arts. 

42 Sand Mura, Can. Kunchun, Mali. 
Bauhinia purpurea. Found both above ami 
below ; most common near the Gungawallce 
creek. Wood strong and good for agricultural 
implements ; but seldom large enough for build¬ 
ing'• 

43 Simla Mura, Cm. Cedrela Tobna 
'1 oon. 1 have found this choice tree only in one 
situation, viz., island of Koorsuh c ; but it pro¬ 
bably cxi'ls all along close below the Ghats. A 
species of Mahogany. Wood is much used in 
Bengal for furniture and other purposes. 

44 Dlioop, Can. Dhoop. Googul. Mali. 
Canarium, 2 species. On the Ghats above, and 
the second species seems to be cultivated near 
Hilgil; and also at Siddapore, great size. The 
choice Gum resin afforded by these frees is ex¬ 
tensively used in the arts and exported both 
inland and to the coast. Wood very good. 

45 Mudde Doop. lnd. Ailanlhus Ma- 
labarieus. Near the Ghats above. Dhoop. 
Wood worthless, gives a resin nearly similar to 
No. 44. 

4G Allikae. Allubikac. Can. Heari. Ter- 
tninalia ehebula. Abounds above the Ghats. 
Mood of average quality for houses, &e. Nuts 
have of late years heeome an extensive export, 
is a dye in place of nut galls. 

47 Taree Mura, Can. Yeliela, Malt. Ter- 
miuHlia bcllerica. Common both above and 
below ; one of the greatest trees iu the forest. 
Wood serviceable for houses but not first rate; 
used also for plank. 

48 Tuktuka. Keersd, Malt. Uignonia 
chelonoides. Found above and below, but not 
common. Wood good for building 

49 Fund, Malt. Uignonia suaveolens. Com¬ 
mon in the Dandclee forest above. Wood 
of quality similar to last.. 

50 Wurus, Mali. Uignonia quadri-locu- 
laris. Mostly in the higher valleys of the Glints. 
"Wood much used for planks to carts, &c. It is 
tough and durable. 

51 Moorgul Mura. Kokeem, Mah. Gar- 

. 1 


curia purpurea. Wild Mangosteeu. Mostly 
below and near valleys. A beautiful tree. Valued 
for its fruit which is extensively exported as it 
native condiment. The concrete oil also is much 
valued. Wood good. 

52 Kircemuia, Can. Name not known. 
Flower 8cc. not seen. Jungles between Hilgil and 
Nilcoond; said to be choice wood for masts of 
boats, &c. Worthy of further inquiry. 

53 Uadi Mura, Cun. Goolnmb, Malt. 
Samus of 2 species. Abundant in I he southern 
Ghat jungles above, large and straight. Wood 
good as it abounds in an aromatic oil, which pre¬ 
serves it from insects. It, is mostly iu situations 
too remote from water for the wood merchant. 

54 Kurwul. Diospyros lnd. Spec. -. Great 
jungles iu the Ghats above, chietly to the 
south. Ripe wood particularly good, as it has 
the ebony heart. 

55 Dal Halloo Geera ; unknown. Elevat¬ 
ed plateau betwecu Guugavwilee and Black 
rivers, does not reach a great size. Wood very 
strong and tough, sought after for agricultural 
implements. 

5 (» Meiuecylon tiaetorium ; Snrp.i, Mali. 
Iron wood of 2 species. On the upper head 
of the Gliafs; Wood veiy tough and strong for 
cart, axles Sve. The bonutiiul Howers extensively 
used as a dye. 

57 In Jugga. Uomn, Malt. Iml Uvaria 
spec. Jangh s east of Kursulcc, on Black river; 
runs tall and straight. M ood strong aud useful, 
it is not much known. 

5S Nagiu Koora, Can. Tahernamiontaua 
eitrifolia : eommou on the hills near and 
below Ghats. Wood white, but tough and 
strong. Never large. 

59 Kakae, Can. Bawa, Mali. Cassia 
fistula : Common above and below. Wood of 
average quality. Fori.s’ a rather extensive article 
of commercial export. 

GO Chikakae, Malt. Mimosa saponaria. Ghat 
jungles generally. Foils and bark exported 
from Canara—the former as a washing material, 
the latter for dyeing and tanning fishing nets. 

G1 Bubbe Mura. Calophyllum spuriuin. 
Banks of rivers aud streams, above the Gluits 
chiefly. Wood used for canoes. Seeds afford 
much oil. 

62 Mot. Mooshun Hunoo. Can. Garci- 
nia. Spec: or a Xauthoehvmus. Above the 
Ghats only, where common to the south. 
Abundant. Juice is not used medicinally. Large 
Wood good : fruit is eaten. 

G3 Ghan Seng, Can. Khurscng, Malt. 
Uignonia Xylocnrpa. Mostly above the Ghats. 
M'ood good. Never reaches a large size. 

64 Beta Goonda, Can. Uvaria, Spec. 
Jungles inland of Nilcoond. Mood ot rather 
superior quality, being straight and tough. 

Errors excepted, (Signed) A. Gibson, 

Supt. Conservator of Forests. 
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(8197) Ctylon. The late Sir George Anderson sent us the following list of 96 Timber Trees im 
Ci'jfloti , drawn nphv Mr. Adrian Mkndis, Mohaiuliram of Moorrotto, and Master Carpenter, 
Koval Engineer’s Department. 


Names. 

Cynglmlese. Botanical. 


1 Andere. Acacia vera. 

2 Madeline. Adenanl hera 

pavoniim. 

5 Kehelle. Oblique Eu 
gineu. 

4 Coltamha. Almond. 

5 Welipiyanna. AnLsa 

plivilum zeylanioum. 

6 (locative. Aponogeltm 

erispnm. 

7 Puwak. Areea nut. 

8 Patta Del. Artocarpus, 

sps. • 

9 Cos. Jack. Artocarpus 

integrifolia. 

10 J)(*l. Artocarpus pubes 

ecus. 

11 Mudd. Artocarpm 

pubescens. 

B 

12 Baitiye. 

18 Mec. Bassia lougifolia. 

14 Pctan, Bauhiuia tomen 
tosa. 

115 Luna Middle, Com* 
* mon Bead tree. 


16 Hal Milile. Berrya urn 
monilla. 


17 Tal. Palmira. Borassus. 
flabelliformis. 


IS Calukealc, Butea from 
dosa. 

C 

19 Calu Mediriye. Gala* 

mauder. Diospyros 
hirsuta. 1 

20 Waldombc. Calophyi- 

lum acuminatum. 

21 Gorrukeenee-Calophyl* 

lum calaba. __ 


Locality. 

Provinces. 

Im • 

o •-« 

O —• 

£ 

‘S3 3 

£ « ft 

Eastern. 

ll)s. years. 

71 15 

Western, 

50 30 

Northern. 

40 20 

W. & Southern. 

3S 30 

Western and 
Northern, 

35 40 

Western. 

50 30 

Western Eastern 
and Southern. 

57 00 

Southern. 

31 30 

South Eastern 
and Western, 

42 25—SO 

E. S. & Western. 

40 25—50 

Western. 

• 

51 35—70 

Northern and 
Western. 

57 10—30 

Northern. 

01 25-SO 

Eastern. 

57 

Western. 

15 S—20 

Northern and 
Eastern. 

4S 10—SO 

Northern and 
Eastern, 

05 80 

Central. 

38 30 

Southern and 
Western. 

57 80 

Western. 

39 20 

Western. 

44 25 


Uses, &c. 


|Cross bars of fishing dhonies, and pins for] 
\ wooden anchors. 

(Common house buildings. Produces a red 
( seed which is roasted and eaten. 

Common house building. 

JCommou house building ; and fruit eaten 
( for food. 

Common house buildings. 

Do. do. 

(Pins for furniture and pinjo sticks. The] 
\ nuts esteemed a luxury are chewed with 
< nips betel leaves, tobacco and ebunam. 

{ Boats and buildings. Fruit (Dx-a in,) 
boiled amt eaten as food 

I Fruit weighing from 5 to 501b. used in 
various ways for food. Timber in ge 

! lie ml use for building boats, and all 
kinds of furniture. 

(Boats and buildings. The fruit (9 in. X in ) 
r is used as an article of food, 
j Fishing boats and housebuildings. The 
i fruit (9 in. X3 in.) is boiled and eaten 
* as food by the natives. 

fFound chiefly near the mouths of the 
\ rivers—used for anchors and in house 
t buildi 


ting. 


r 

! . 

r Cm 

: 


(Keels for dhonies, bridges and house 
\ buildings. A useful medicinal oil is 
( obtained from the nut of this tree. 

J Boxes, chests, walking sticks, cornice] 
( work &c. 

The small sticks and branches used in 
common buildings, and outriggers for 
dhonies and fishing boats ; the timber 
S for .panels of carriages, buoys, targets, 
l &c. 

Casks tubs, carts, waggons and house 
building. The best wood for oil casks 
in the Island, 
f Beepers, rafters. From its leaves the 
j native ola books are made. Toddy is 

J drawn from the flowers, from which 

1 jaggery is manufactured. This is used 

j occasionally for hardening mortar, as 

[ also for medicinal purposes. 

Common house building. 


r A scarce and beautiful wood ; the most 
J valuable for ornamental purposes in 
(. Ceylon. 

Common house buildings. 

{ Poles for bullock carts and house build 
mgs. ‘ ____________ 
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Uses, &c. 


lbs. years. C Masts, and cross-sticks of yettra dhnnics 
40 5—10 j and fishing boats; and poles of bullock 

( carts. 

np ^ (Common house building, wheels, &c. The 

^ ™ I berries are eaten when fully ripe. 


Names, 

Cynghalcsc, Botanical. 


Calophyllum, 

23 Maliadan. Calyptran¬ 
t-lies curnini. 

21 Battcdombc, Clove tree 
leaved Calyptranthes. 

25 Alubo, Jambolana Ca 
lyptranthes. 


29 Dawol kuroendo. Cas¬ 

sia eimiamonmm. 

30 Arrernene. Sumatra 

Cassia. 

31 Ilcdde woke. Clioccar 

pus pungens. 


xylon Swictenia. 

33 Mai hurute. Flowered 

Satin, Cliloroxylon 
Swietenia. 

34 Nelly. Cicea distica. 



Weight pei 
cubic foot. 

Durability. 

Locality. 

Provinces. 

Western. 

lbs. years. 
40 5—10 

Northern and 
Western. 

30 20 

Western. 

45 20 

Central. 

49 20 

W. & Sontliren. 

3S 10-20 

Western. 

42 25 

W. & Southern. 

71 30—90 

Central. 

39 20 

Central 

57 50 

Western 

5S 50 

Southern and 
Eastern. 

55 10-80 

Northern and 
Eastern. 

57 SO 

Central. 

49 30 


35 Cocoanut. Cocos nuei. Sea const, gene 


70 20—50 


02 00 

56 S—20 


3G Wea warene. Cratscva c L C2 co 
religiosa. 

w 50 s - 20 

38 4 5715 - 60 

D 

39 Ncndoon. Dalbergial w & Soutlieru ,, 5f) f) 0 -S 0 
lanccolana. 

10 Daminne. Eastern. 44 40 

41 Code parre. Toothed Wcstcrn> 51 G0 

Dillema. 

42 llorrc. Turbaned Dip- Westcrn . 45 ]5 

tcrocarpus. 

13 Uoon. Dipterocarpua Central 29 50 

S[). 

44 Dive parre. Western. 44 20 

E 

45 Caluvere. Ebony. N. and Eastern. 71 80 


Common house building. 


Common house building. 

Axles for bullock bandies, and buildings. 

Roofings for common buildings. 

Keepers and window bars. The toddy 


(. into jaggery. 

Common house building. 

Furniture and house buildings. 

Common house building. 

(Oil presses, waggon wheels, bullock carls, 
*; bridges, cog wheels, buildings and furni* 


fFurniture. This wood is perhaps the 
1 most valuable in Ceylon next to Cala 
( mamlcr. 

( Buildings, wheels, &c. Used in wells the 
wood is said to purify the water. The 
\ berries arc made use of for sweet-meats, 
I and also for medicinal purposes. 
("Buildings, fancy boxes and furniture. The 
fruit furnishes almost all the staple 
articles of food in a tropical climate— 
milk, curry, water, oil:—the flower 
• yields toddv, from which arrack, jaggery 
\ and vinegar is manufactured ; the husk 
coir for ropes, mats, &c. ; the leaves 
arc woven into cadjans; and every part 
of the tree is useful iu a multitude of 
^ ways. 

House buildings and pestles. 


0 S—20 Bridges and house building. 

- , r /*q (Bridges and buildings. The best, kind of 

i ) { wood for uuder-ground purposes. 


Buildings and furniture. 

Gun-stocks and common house buildings. 
Roofs for houses. 


]5 Roofs of common buildings. 

50 House buildings. 

20 Common house buildings. 

gQ (A fine black wood, usedl^fgely for build- 
u \ ings and furniture. 
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46 Kadoembeiriye. Bas¬ 

tard Ebony. 

47 Kiri walla. Lance leav¬ 

ed Echites. 

48 Book attene. Echit.es 

scholaris. 

49 Timbery. Embryopteris 

glutinifera. 

50 Walboamboo. Eugenia 

laurina. 

51 Nawlrou wood. Mesua 

ferrea, 

52 Kiripelle. Indian fig 

tree. Ficus inrtiea. 

53 Hunukirille, Grcwia 

paniculata. 

54 Bclygohel. Telia leaved 

hibiscus. 

55 Nerreloo, Ulicebrum 

latrum. 

56 Dive ratembcla. Jonesia 

asoca. 

57 Katie kale. 

58 M unite. Lagerstranuia 

regime. 

M 

59 Hulanhick, Media sp. 

60 Itamcncidelle, Milling- 

tonia- sp, 

01 Sappoo. Michelia chain- 
pa. 

62 Sooriva Mara. Mimosa. 
03 Moone Mai. Mimusops 
eleugi. 

04 Paloo. Mimusops hex 
andra, 

65 Morre. Eye ball. 


Locality. 

Provinces. ! 

Weight, per 
cubic foot. 

l 

Durability. 


lbs. 

years. 

Western. , 

45 

40 

Northern, j 

35 

30 

Western. 

26 


Northern. 

45 

20 

Central. 

30 

15 


Western. 

Southern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

Central. 

Northern. 

Eastern. 

. & Southern. 

Central. 

Western. 

Central. 

Central. 

Southern. 

Eastern. 

Central. 


73 Penebarroo. ^ 


Western. 

Eastern* 


72 10—60 
30 20—30 
44 25 


42 25—50 
42 30—40 


66 Etteiriye. Ash leaved Eastern. 

Murraya. 

N 

67 Ilelembc, Nauclea par- yy & Northern. 

viflora. 

68 Ncbede. Sou. & Western. 

69 Gal morre. Ncphclium, Central. 

sp * O 

70 Koang, Ceylon Oak. Southern. 

71 Melle, Olax Zeylanica. Eastern. 

P. 

72 Patkeale, Western. 


42 20—50 
42 20—30 
61 50 

6S 10—70 
C2 25 
61 10—70 

42 40 

51 20 

65 30 

42 5—10 
64 40 


f Furniture. The heart of j this woodTs oc 
s CHsionally met with of extraordinary 
C beauty. 

(Used priucipally’for inlaying ornamental 
( furniture and cabinet work. 

Coffins. 

/ Common house buildings. The juice of 
} the fruit is used to rub over fishing lines 
j for the purpose .of hardening and pre- 
^ serving them. 

Common house buildings. 

Bridges and buildings, &c. 

Common furniture and house buildings. 
House building. 

|Carriages, pahmqucens and hackeries— 
t found near rivers. 

Common house building. 

Common house building. 

(Common house building and in the con 
\ struction of yettra dhonies. 

Water casks and buildings. 

House building. 

(Common house buildings. The sticks 
\ make excellent fences. 

(Carriages, palanqucens &c. also in build- 
( ings. 

Buildings and common furniture. 

House building and furniture. 

(Oil presses, bridges and buildings. The 
l berries are eaten when ripe. 
e Common house building. Berries eaten 
y when ripe Furnishes the best firewood 
; for lime and brickkilns, next to Gal- 
(. morre, Nephelium. 

(Handles of inamoties, hammers and bill- 
t hooks ; and rafters for cadjan roofs. 


Common house building. 

Common house buildings. 

/■House building. Berries are eaten when 
ripe by the natives. Supplies the best 
kind of fire-wood for brick and lime 
kilns. 

{ Native oil presses and wooden anchors. 
Berries are eaten by the natives. 
Common house building. 


42 40 Common house building. 


Cl 50—90 


! Rafters, &c. Fences made of the sticks of 
this tree are the most durable of all. 
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Names. 

Cytiglialcse. Botanical. 


74 Sooriya. Persian. 

75 Velenge. Pterosper- 
muiu ruberifolium. 

It. 

7G Hirikoddol. Rkizo 
pliora. Sp. 

77 Cadol.Leafy mangrove. 

Rliizophora. 

78 Pcliimbive. Rhusdisi 

piu m. 

1 79 Otte. Roltleria, sp. 

S. 

80 Lawoloo. Sapota, sp, 

81 Varnburoo. Si mourn 

ciiritblia. 

82 Daanga. Long flower 
•cd Spatiiodea, 

83 Telemboo, Sterculin 

foetida. 

84 Suvande. 

85 Siycmbela, Tamarindus 
'i'uriica. 

8G Teak, Ceylon, Taikke 
Ceylemcy. Tectona 
grandis. 

87 Teak. Cochin. Taikke 

Cotchive. 

88 Teak,Muulmuin. Taikke 

Molmine. 

89 Ukbeiriye. 

90 llal. Vateria indica. 

91 Calia Milile. Vitex 

trifoliata. 

92 Meean Milile. Vitex 

trifoliata. 

93 SappoQ Milile. Vitex 

trifoliata. 

94 Samedera. Vitmanuia 

trifoliata. 

95 Walukcene. 

90 Tarrcne. Webera ccri- 
fera. 



£ 

• • 
o ir* 

Locality. 

«fcA 

Ti 

.2 * 

Provinces. 

• 

3 6 

Central nnd 
Western. 

lbs. 

49 

years. 

20—40 

Central. 

3G 

5—70 

W. & Northern. 

49 

35 

Northern and 
Western. 

05 

40 

Central. 

GS 

50 

Western. 

3G 

10 

Western. 

39 

10 

Southern. 

48 

40 

N. andWcslcrn. 

23 


Central. 

20 

30 

Western. 

50 

30 

North Eastern 
and Western. 

80 

80 

Western. 

55 

15—00 

Cochin. 

44 

15-90 

Maul mein. 

•42 

15—90 

Southern. 

51 

8(1 

Western. 

20 

10 

Southern and 
Western. 

50 

15—SO 

Western. 

50 

20—90 

Western and 
Southern. 

49 

10—40 

Western. 

20 

CO 

W. & Southern. 

39 

10 

Northern. 

57 

30 



r Admirable for carriages, hackeries, at 
/ gunstock ;—also useful for blocks ai 
( buildings. 

{ Poles of bullock carls, beetel trays, ai 
gunstock. 


! Common house building. From tl 

bark a dye is extracted. 

„ Found chiefly near the mouth of the riven 
—the wood is used for common horn 
buildings, and from the bark .a dye 
extracted for colouring leather, net 
* sails &c. 

Buildings. 


building. 


From tl 


Common house building. 

jCommon house building. Berries are cate 
l by the natives. 

( House building. &c. When .variegated 
is a beautiful wood ami is used lor fu 
\ niture and cabinet works, Buoys f< 

( fishing nets. &c. 

Buoys, for fishing nets, &c. 


Common house buildings. 


Common house buildings. 

(Oil presses, furniture and building. Tl 
\ fruit is a well known and agrucab 
( article of diet. 

Bridges and buildings. 

/ Carts and waggons, bridges, building, at 
) arrack casks. The wood of these cast 
) imparts a line colour and flavour to tl 
C arrack. 


Common bouse buildings. 

Packing cases, endings, coffins, &c. 
(Water casks, pade boats, waggon wheel 
l bullock carts, bridges and house bail 
( ing. 

c Bridges, pade-boats, carts and wagge 
( wheels, water tubs, aud house building 

{ Water casks, cart and waggon wheel 
pade-boats, bridges and house building 

Buoys, &c. 

Masts of dhonies. 

(Roofings, and in the construction < 
( fishing boats and dhonies._ 


(8198) Chittagong Wby Capt. Marquart. Circars ; Northern drears and Gtodavery. 

1 . Conocarpus, Buthna. The forests on the Godavery and on the mou 

2 . Hiospyros melanoxylon. tainous tracts whicli run parallel with the cos 

3 . Dipterocarpus, sargotiah. in the northern parts of the^aeninsula, furni 

4. Acacia, sp, koom koyre. a great variety of useful timb« and fancy woe 

K Riviotcnift r.hicVm&sin. Chuckrassec. of which nerhans onlv a small nortion have be 





CHITTAGONG WOODS. C1RCARS, NORTHERN C1RCARS, AND GODAVERY WOODS. 


determined and made known. Tlie following 
lists from the Reports of the London Exhibition 
of 185 ! and from that of Madras of 1857, enume¬ 
rate some woods of value. 

1 Odina mdier, Goompana wood. Goompana 
kurra. 

2 Ganara wood. Ganara kurra. 

3 Feronia tlrphantuni. Wood-apple wood; 
Yalaga kurra, Koweet, Yella martini. 

4 Pentaptera lomentosa. Nulla muddi wood, 
Nulla muddi kurra : Caroomaroodutn. 

5 Pentaptera ylabra. Telia muddi wood, Telia 
muddi kurra Yel maroodum marum. 

6 Cassia auricnlala. Tangada wood, Tnngadu 
kurra, Auvarni inarnm. 

7 l’aya wood, 1’aya kurra. 

8 Annen wood, An non kurra. 

9 Moriuda citri/olia, Togara wood. Togara 
kurra. 

10 Red dye wood, Yiziauagrum Zemimlary. 

11 Bomba x Maloha ric am or lieptuphylhuu 
Boorooga wood, Buruga kurra. 

12 Strychnox potatorum, luduga wood, liultiga 
kurra. Tlitc than marum. 

13 Cordia myxa , Muckaroo wood; Mukkera 
kurra. 

14 Tobiea wood, Tobica kurra. 

15 Tellavoolemara wood. Telloovoolemarn 
kurra. 

1 6 Diospyros chloroxylonJS ullnvoolcmara wood 
Nullavcloomara kurra Mimosa cincrca. Vulture 
wood, Vulture kurra. 

17 Ficus racemosa Rodda wood, Rodda kurra. 

18 Yoodagn Yoodaga wood. 

19 Pterospermnm lleynei, Lolooga wood 
Lolooga kurra. 

20 Thespesia /j 0 /»n?»«?,Gungrane wood, Gunga- 
rnne kurra. 5. Poo v a rasa nmrum. 

21 /R'ichyuomene yruudiflora Agustc wood. 

22 Key thrum Lulica Randita wood, Randita 
kurra 

23 Sapiadus ewaryiuatas Soap-nut, or Koon- 
koodoo wood,-Koonkoodoo kurra. 

24 Camooga wood, Kuinoogamurum. 

25 Doduga wood. 

26 Cumba wood, Cumba kurra. 

27 Goomoodoo wood, Goomoodoo kurra 

28 Uuko' doo wood. Unkoodoo kurra. 

29 Undooroo wood, Undooroo kurra. 

30 Iscarawsee wood, Isearawsee kurra. 

31 Ghaulha wood, Gantha kurra. 

(8199) The following timber trees of the Goda¬ 
very forests and of the Circnrs between Rhadra 
chellum and Oondapillav are extracted from a 
Catalogue by Lieut B. H. Beddome, published in 
the Juries Reports of Madras Exhibition of 1857- 

1 Ausandra, Tel. Acacia ferruginea. Wood very 
hard and useful: Ibis tree is very like “ Prosopis 
spicigera” when only in leaf. 

2 Arawee Neein, Tel. Sclerostylis atalautioi- 
des. This tree 1 fffund in the Circarsonly. Wood 


yellow and very hard, might be used as a substi¬ 
tute for box : it is always small however. 

3 Ralsu, Tel Canthium parviflorum, A dark 
colored hard and pretty wood ; good for turning. 

4 Bare Kala goru, Tel Spathodea Roxburghii. 
Wood is said to be useless. Roxburgh however 
says that it is used for various purposes. Buf¬ 
faloes are very fond of the leaves. 

j 5 Boja, Godavery Forests, Kouda tnngedu. 

I (Circnrs,) Tel. Inga xylbCarpn. A valuable timber, 
grows very large on the mountains. 

6 Bilugu. Tel. Chloroxvlon Swieieuia. The 
satin wood. 

7 Buta karat nee, Tel. Nauclea parviflorn. 
Wood close grained and hard. 

8 Raduma, Tel. Terminnlia Catappa. Wood 
very strong. 

9 Rotku, Tel. Cordia, new species. A very 
beautiful wood. It would answer ns a substi¬ 
tute for Maple for picture frames &c. This tree 
is abundant in the Godavery Forests near 
Mahndeopore : it. does not extend down to the 
Circnrs. It i 3 found near Warungul. It also 
is indigenous to the Jubbulpore forests, where 
it is called “ Deyngan.” It is l feel certain the 
tree desciibed by Dr. GritHths as “ Hemigynnna 
Macleodii.” lie described it from dried speci¬ 
mens and thought that the leaves were opposite 
(instead of alternate) otherwise his description 
and native name agree. 

10 Cliinta, Tel. Tamarindus India. The ta¬ 
marind tree, a beautifully grained wood. 

11 Chilla, Tel. Strychnos potatorum, Avery 
hard and close grained wood. 

12 Chitla Matta, Tel Gardenia gummifera. 
A small tree. The wood is hard. The natives 
cat the fruit. 

l;{ Chandatn, Tel. Pterocarpus santnlinus. 
A hard red wood, not found on the right bank 
of the Godavery. 

14 Cliilka dudugu, Tel. Guatteria cernsonlcs. 
Appcavs to be a tolerably hard wood and docs 
not seem to warp. The natives however on the 
Godavery do not use it, and say that it is soft. 

15 China nagee, Tel. Lagerstrcemia parviflorn. 
Wood said to be good. 

16 Chinna kalinga, Tel. Dillema peutagyna. 
A very strong, hard wood, abundant on the 
Indrawatty and in jungles on the left bank of 
Godavery*; not known on the right bank. 

17 Chinna botku, Tel. Cordia angustifolia. 
Wood used for posts and in house building. 
'L'liis tree is common about villages in the Cir- 
cars, but T never, I think, saw it in the jungles. 

18 Duria mnddec also kora maddee and 
koraman, Tel . Rriedelia spiuosa. Wood appears 
to be very strong and good. Cattle eat the 
ieaves most voraciously. 

19 IJulchinam, Tel • Acacia Halkora. An 
enormous tree. Wood hard and reddish. 

20 Dudippa (Godavery Forests), Cketippa 

v 9 
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(Circars). Td. Hymeuodyction. A large tree. Wood 
not used in the Godavery forests. 

31 Googal, Tel. Sliorea robusta, Abundant 
on the banks of the Indiawatty—a valuable tim¬ 
ber. This tree yields the daminer. 

82 Gooroer tek, Tel. Gmelina arborea. The 
large trees of this yield a very hard durable 
wood. The yoke for Bullocks is made from it. 

23 Ippee, Tel. Ba&sia latifolia. A strong wood, 
but never felled by the natives, the flowers yield 
a toddy, and an oil is extracted from the seeds. 

24 Irkee (Godavery), Pedabolku (Circais), 

Tel. Cordia myxa. Wood never used by the na¬ 
tives in the Godavery forests. In the Circars 
ploughs are made from it. 

25 Jitegee [Godavery Forests] Yeroogoodoo 
[Circars] Tel. Dalbergia latifolia. A valuable mot¬ 
tled black timber. 

26 Jana, Tel. Grewia Rothii ? Wood 
hard and much used in the Circars. 

27 Jammce, Tel Prosopis spicigera. The na¬ 
tives say that this wood is very inferior. 

28 Kanregu, Tel. Flacourtia sapida. 
hard close grained wood which does not 
worthy of attention. 

29 Karingn (Godavery Forests) [Pella'Man¬ 
ga circars], Tel. Gardenia lucida. Wood not used 
on the Godavery but it is in the Circars. It 
seems to be very hard and close grained ami 
adapted for turning. 

30 Koree (Godavery Forests), Korivipal 
(Circars), Tel. Ixora parviflora. A hard wood. 

81. Koorseea—Koorsee, Tel. Cluytia collina, 

Wood very hard and reddish. 

32 Kaln goru, Tel. Bignonia chelonoides. A 
good fancy wood—abundant on the right bank 
of Godavery. I did not meet with this or B. 
suaveolens in the Circars. 

33 Kalagoru, Tel. Bignonia suaveolens. Wood 
very similar to B : chelonoides, but of a redder 
lme. 

34 Karcheea. Tel. Nyctauthes arborlristis. 

A hard useful wood—does not attain much size. 

35 Karnka. Tel. Termirialia chebuln. A very 
hard valuable timber. 

36 Kanigu. Tel. Pongnmia glabra. Wood snid 
to be strong, it does not appear to be used. 

37 Komee. Tel. Stylocoryne W r ebera. Wood 
prettily marked and hard—much esteemed by the 
natives—it is very small however. 

38 Kankadu. Tel. Sapiudus emarginatus. A 
yellowish prettily grained wood —it is tolerably 
hard. 

39 Koila Mookree (Ciroars’s and lower God¬ 
avery juugles) Tel. Wrightea tomentosn. Wood 
not used—it appears close grained. The juice is 
a permanent, yellow dye. Bark given internally Puseftil timber. 


for scorpion bites. 

40 Lolugu, Tel. Ptereospermura bynea P Wood 
pinkish and hard, it is generally hollow in the 
centre. 

41 Manchee jamudu. TVI. Euphorbin tirucnlli, 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Grows to & large tree. Wood seems hard but i 
not used. 

42 Mamari. Tel. Mangifeni Indica, the Mang 
tree. 

43 Mushtee or Musadee. Tel. Strychnos nu 
voinica. Wood very hard and strong—white ant 
will not touch it. 

44 Maredu. Tel. dSgle marmt-los, Wood v«*r 
strong. The native dhol is often made from thi 
wood. 

45 Marree. Tel. Caryota urens. Abundant o 
the hanks of the Indrawatty—it yields a win 
and also a meal like sago. 

46 Makkam. Tel. Schrebera swietenoides 
A very hard valuable wood—it never warps. 

47 Marree. Tel. Ficus Indica. The drops o 
this tree yield a heavy hard timber. 

48 Muchi tvvikee (Godavery forests) Warur 
gul. Tel. Diospyros: sp. A very hard light colore 
wood. 

49 Nerar. Tel. Syzygiutn jambolanum. Woo 
said to be strong. 

50 Nnr yepa (Godavery). Tel. Hardwicki 
binata Wood red, very hard and heavy ; ofte 
hollow in the centre. 

51 Nulla muddi, Tel. Terminalia tomentos 
also T. coiiacea. Valuable well known timbers. 

52 Nara botku, Tel. Eriochlena Uookeriam 
A strong hard wood—(something like the Botki 
a new species of Cordia ) 

53 Naooru also Nagool, Tel. Premna tomcr 
tosa. A pretty looking wood—worthy of attei 
lion as a fancy wood. 

54 Nulla sandra, Tel. Acacia sandra. A ver 
hard wood—on the Godavery the musal is al 
ways made from this wood. 

55 Nulla kaka mushti, (Circars only.) Te 
Diospyros, sp, D. Syhrtica ? Wood whitish an 
very hard. 

56 Nnlla manga, (Circars only.) Tel. Randin sj 
Wood very hard and close grained—a good woo 
for turning—(a good sized tree armed.) 

57 Nulla regoo (Godavery Forests) Tel. Car 
lliinm didytnum. Centre wood mottled and of 
dark color like old seasoned oak. 

58 Nakeera, Ximenia americana. Wood onl 
used for fuel. 

59 Now lee eragoo, Tel. Vitex arborea. Woo 
hani of a yellowish brown color. 

60 Nnlla muddee, Tel. Maba buxifolia. Vet 
small'—but a hard pretty wood. 

61 Pashee also Paunchee, Tel Anogeissu 
acuminatus. A very strong hard timber. 

62 Pedasopara (Godbyery Forests,) Terra pa 
ser<>o (circars). Tel. Dalbergia frondosa. A stron 


63 Porilla sopara (Godavery) Telia patsarc 
(circars) Tel. Dalbergia paniculata. Wood pei 
fectly useless—it is arranged in rings with soft* 
substance in between layers. 

64 Pal dautam (Godavery), Peda pul mei 
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(Circars). Tel. Ehretia ice vis, A hard valuable 
wood, though not of great size. 

65 PedA Kuringn, Tel. Gardenia latifolia. 
Wood close grained; promises well for turning. 

66 Pnpirree also Papatta, Tel. Pavetta tomen- 
tosa. Wood hard but very small. 

67 Pedda man, Tel. Ailanthus excelsa. Wood 
soft, never used by the natives. 

68 Paspoo Karamee (also Buudaroo) Tel. 
Nnuclea cordifolia. A yellowish valuable wood ; 
that of the very large trees is very superior— 
from smaller trees it seems rather soft. 

69 Pul i-shinta, Tel. llnuhinin : sp. Said to 
be a good hard wood—not apparently described. 
Legume filled with a scented pith. 

70 Pal la, also peda palla, Tel. Mitnusops liex- 
andra. Wood very hard. 

71 Poosku Tel. Schleiehera trijuga Most abun¬ 
dant in Godaverv forests. Wood hard, heavy 
and strong. The large inusal for pressing the 
Sesatmim Oil is always made of it—also ploughs. 

72 Peda knlinga, Tel. Dillenia speciosa. A very 
hard wood. In jungles on the N. of Godavary. 

73 Peda dulchirrnm, Tel. Godaverv, Dirasau, 
Circars. Acacia speciosa. A valuable timber. 

74 Pedda chilka dudugu, Tel. Uvaria tomeutp- 
sa. A very strong yellow wood, mucli similar but 
superior to “ Nauclea cordifolia.” Cowars are 
made from it—also used iu liouse building—it 
does not warp. 

75 Peda kal mesura, Tel. Casearia sp. Wood 
light yellow, hard, does not warp—worthy of 
attention. A large tree—leaves ovate, oblong 
glabrous, serrulate, flowers 8 anthers capsule 3 
valved with 8 ridges on the outside of fruit. 
Fruit used to poison fish. 

76 Patcha botku (Circars only) Tel. Cordia 
polygama. Strong close grained wood (small ami 
crooked.) 

77 Poonkee, Tel. Gyrocarpus Jacquini. Wood 
soft and light, much used for making cowrie 
boxes and toys, takes paint and varnish well. 
Telia poonkee “ Givotea Ruttleriformis” is used 
also for the same purposes. 

78 Reygutti, Tel. Capparis graudis. Wood 
very hard and good, 

79 Renga, Tel. Zyziphus jujuba. Wood strong 
and much used by the natives. 

80 Sheriman, Tel. Anogeissus latifolius. Wood 
said to be one of the hardest in the forests. It 
grows to an enormous size. Axils of carts gener¬ 
ally made of this. 

81 Soomee, Tel. Soymida febrifuga. Wood very 
hard and valuable—never rots under grotmd— 
very mucb used in building—of a reddish color. 

82 Tek, Tel. Tectona grandis. The teak tree. 

83 Telia Maddee, Tel. Terminalia glabrp. A 
well known timber. 

84 Torelaga, Tel. Limonla acidissima. Wood 
very hard—worthy of attention. 

85 Telega (Godavery forests and Dekhan) Tel. 


Gardenia sp. Wood very hard, would be Very 
good for turning. 

86 Tliarra, Tel. Grewia tilisefolia. Grows very 
large on the mountains-a valuable timber— 
much used for handles of axes, pellet bows, 
cowars, walking sticks. 

87 Tunkee (Godavery) tookee (Circars) Tel. 
Diospyros melnuoxylon. The centre wood black 
and very heavy. The Godavery ebony.. • 

88 Telia motko, Tel. Dalbergia Oqjeinensi*. 
Wood valuable—it is rather rare. 

89 Thabsee, Tel. Sterculia ureus. Wood soft 
and useless. 

90 Telia sopara. (Godavery forests only) Tel. 
Acacia elata. Wood strong and much valued. 

91 Telsoo (Godavery) Shinduga (Circars) Tel. 
Acacia odoiatissium. A valuable well known 
timber. 

I 92 Togaree Mogillee (Godavery) Mogillee (Cir¬ 
cars,) Tel. Morinda exserta. Wood hard and use¬ 
ful, does not warp. 

93 'Telia sandro, Tel. Acacia suma Wood very 
good and strong—abundant in the Aukeesah 
jungle?. 

94*Telbi tuma, Acacia leucoplihea. Wood hard 
—it is used for various purposes by the natives. 

95 Tuma, Tel. Acacia Arabica. Wood valuable 
and well known, 

96 Telia Manga, Tel. Gardenia lucida. A close 
grained wood. I think it well adapted for the 
lathe. 

97 Tedla pal, Tel Wrightia tinctoria. A beauti¬ 
ful wood, hard and like ivory—most valuable for 
turning. 

98 Telia kaka Muslitec, (Circars only,) Tel. 
Sponia ? Appears to be Celtis Wightii of 
Wight’s leones. One of the hardest woods 1 have 
ever met with—light colored, well worthy of at¬ 
tention. 

99 Tellapoonkee (Circar hills only,) Tel. 
Givotia Rottleriformis. A very light soft wood— 
See remarks under Poonkee. 

100 Usarka, Tel. Emblica officinalis. A hard va¬ 
luable wood. 

101 Dlinda also Yelinda, Tel. Diospyros ohlor- 
oxylon ? A very hard useful wood, grows to a large 
tree on Circar mountains ; it is generally a 
shrub about the Godavery forests. 

102 Uskia Man (Godavery) l/ri-widee (Cir¬ 
cars), Tel. Cratoeva Roxburghii. Wood very 
hard. The native dbol is often made of this wood. 

103 Udugu, Tel. Alangium deeapetalum. An 
ornamental, beautiful wood—attains a fail* size in 
the forests. 

104 Wodee, Tel. Spathodea Rheedii, (Rignonia 
spnthacea Roxburgh.) Wood strong, whitish. 

106 Yeggee, Tel. Pterocarpus marsupium, 
A well known timber. Tim native dhol is often 

made of this. „ , , 

106 Yepa also Yapa, Tel. Azadiraohta 

Indica. A valuable timber. 
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107 Sterculia colomta (Godavery forests,) 
Wood useless. 

108. Bignonia xyloenrpa. Wood very hard,, 
tree rare in Godavery forests. 


(8200) Coimbatore List by Dr. Wight, of 
133 woods prjcurable in the Coimbatore district. 

1. Diospyros ebenaster Ainsl. Ebcnacea 
Icon. 188. Acha marum.Tam. This name is copied 
from Ainslie and I am still uncertain whether 
this is the species that yields the ebony of the 
Palghaut jungles, as there is reason to believe 
more than one species contributes wood black 
enough to pass current for ebony. The plant pro¬ 
duced to me, under that tamoolname, is Bauhinia 
toruentosa a widely different tree but having a 
very dark or black heart-wood. 

2 Chickrassa tabularis. Cedrelaceoe, III. 55. 
Aglav marura, Tam. This is the Swietenia chick- 
rassa of Roxburgh and Ainslie, the Chittagong- 
wood of commerce. Here it, in common with one 
or two other light red coloured woods, currently 
passes under the general name of cedar and bast¬ 
ard cedar, and all are extensively employed in 
cabinet making, this has quite a cedar-like smell 

3 Alangiuin decapetalum. AUmgiea , Icon. 
191. Alingie maruin, Tam. The wood of this small 
tree is said by Roxb. to be “ beautiful” and 
when tried was found to sustain a weight of 310 
lbs., but it wants size. I have never 9een a tree 
that would give a 10 inch wide plank. 

4 Artocarpus hirsuta. Artocarpea. Angelly 
marum. Tam. This is the Artocarpus pube- 
scens of Willd. and Ainslie, it is scarcely en¬ 
titled to a place in this list of Coimbatore woods, 
being n native of the coast and not extending so 
far inland. It is a large tree used on the coast 
for making canoes and such like purposes. 

5 Odiim woodier Terebinlhacea >, Icon, 00 
Anny currer or woody maram. Tam. Called also 
oodnv and generally supposed a very useless tree. 
The wood is very difficult to season requiring 
to be kept, even in planks, 2 or 3 years, but once 
well seasoned it is a close grained beautiful wood 
well adapted for cabinet-making pur-poses. 

0 Bauhinia ramnosa. Leguminosa. Atche 
marum, Tam. This is B. parviflorn of Roxb., not 
mentioned by Ainslie. The-, tree is small but 
the heart wood exceedingly hard and fine. The 
bark furnishes & kind of natural rope, being 
merely peeled and slightly twisted when it is 
ready for use. 

7 Ulmus integrifolia. Ulmacea . Ayah marum. 
Tam. large sized tree, wood reddish coloured, 
good for general purposes —said to yield to boiling 
water a peculiar odour, which when mixed with 
common arrack gives it the flavour of the more 
expensive pnlmira arrack and enables the venders 
to obtain better prioes for their adulterated article. 

8 Givotia Rottleriformis. EupAorbiacea. 
Bootallie marum. It seems curious that this tree, 
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so common in Southern India, has not yet been 
named in any work of systematic botany. I have 
not yet learned any thing regarding the timber, 
one carpenter here speaks disparagingly of it, but 
I do not consider him a trustwori by authority. 

9 Bauhinia tomentosa, Ains. Leguminosa, 
Cant Attie (ebony, Aius-) Tam. Tide like the atche 
marum is a strong very dark coloured wbod, hence 
I presume, - the name ebony. Even the younger 
branches show the l>eart-wood very dark brown, 
the bark of this is also employed as extempory 
cordage. The plant furnished to me under this 
name is bauhinia racemosa. 

10 Lngerstrccmia regin®. Saliceriea, Icon. 
413,Cndalipua. Tam. This tree is more celebrated 
for its large handsome flowers than for its timber, 
which last however is used for common purposes. 

11 Termitialia Belevica, Combretacea , Ill, 91, 
Cattoo eloopoc marura. This is a very large tree, 
the wood white and rather soft, and considered 
only fit for fuel, 

1 2 Soymida febrifuga. Cedrelacea, Roxb, D,17, 
Clionr kullee marum. This is the Swietenia febri- 
fuga of Roxb, and Ainslie, I lmve not seen the 
wood and only know of its existence here from 
Botanical specimens of the tree brought under 
that Native name. The wood is said to be most 
durable and strong. 

13 Gmelina arborea. Verbenacea, Icon. 1470. 
Coommy marum, Tam. A moderate sized tree 
rather frequent on the Malabar coast. I do not 
know any tiling of the timber. It is the G. Rhcedii 
of Hooker’s Bot. Magazine. 

14 Putrnnjiva ltoxburghii. EupAorbiacea, 
Royle’s lllust. 100 Ciirroopallav maram, Tam. I 
have not seen this tree, but Roxburgh describes it 
as a large timber tree with an erect straight trunk. 
The wood is white, close grained and very hard. 

15 Acacia sundra. Mimosea, Roxb, C. 225, 
Currengally maram, Tam. A rather large sized tree 
wood dark coloured, very strong, n one inch bar 
sustaining a weight of 500 lbs. it is rather abun¬ 
dant in the jungles here. 

16 Termitialia glabra, Combretacea, Icon, 196. 
nearly represents this species. Curry mardah 
marum, Tam. A large tree, wood dark coloured 
very hard, heavy and strong, inch bars bearing 
from 430 to 450 lbs. of this large hgams are readily 
procurable for bouse building purposes. See 
Mnrudunt. 

17 Garnga pinnntn. Terebinthacece, Icon. 1594. 
Curry vaimuoo marum, Tam. A considerable sized 
tree with u round umbrageous head. I am not 
yet acquainted with the wood. 

18 Acacia odoratissima. Mimosea , Roxb, C., 
120i Gurry vaugay marum. A dark colouml 
strong and heavy wood; takes a good polish, can 
be obtained in considerable abundance and of 
good size, viz., about 1 foot square beams, is 
well fitted for naves of wheels, sustained 570 lbs. 

19. Acacia Arabics, Mimosea, Roxb, C. 149, 
Curvaila maram, Under the name of Babool this 
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very hard wood is extensively known, but is too wood is remarkably close grained, hard and heavy, 
small for most purposes, principally used for It is a pale yellow or straw coloured, if procura- 
plough shares and naves of wheels. ble of adequate size would be very valuable. 

2d Lagerstroemia microcarpa, &alicarica. 80 Cnsearia ellipticn. Samytlea. Klanre ma- 

Icon,U9, Venteak, ven bngum ? Uutcliay cuttay nun. Tam, This is a large shrnh rather than a 
marum, Tam. This tree attains a large size and for tree, the wood therefore can be of little value 
common purposes, wliere timber of inferior qua- except for ornamental purposes. It is smooth, 
lity is sufficient, is very useful being easily work- fine grained and yellow coloured, 
ed. Tested by the scale it only bore 290 lbs., 31 Casein fistula, Jjrguminosa. Koannav ma- 

on a second trial however it sustained 874 lbs. nun, Tam. On the Eastern side of the ghauts, 

were it more strong and durable the length and a small tree of great beauty when in flower, but 
straightness of the stem would adapt it for spars, too small to yield useful timber; in the Malabar 

21 Dalbergia sessuides. Legnminosa . Eatty forests, however, it attains sufficient size to adapt 

or vitty marum, Tam. This is perhaps the best it for spars for native vessels. The. wood, which is 
known in our jungles of the trees yielding black close grained, is used for making tomtoms, &c. 
wood, but there are several others as good or 32 Zizyphus (Enoplia, Rkamnea, Koattny 

perhaps better. It abounds iu the Palghaut marum. Tam. Specimens of this were brought 

forests but is rarely met with now of great size, as belonging to the class of timbers ; but if used 
when it and its congener Dali), latifolia nre at all, it can only be for smnll ornamental work, 
carried to Madras it becomes one of the rose 33 Eugenia jamholanum. Myrtacea : Icon. 535. 
woods of the furniture shops. Koattav naga marum, Tam. Of this wood I have 

22 Ficus T’siela Uoxb. More #, Icon. 668. no knowledge, it is said to be brittle and bad, but 
Eichie marum, Tam. I presume, like all the other is described by Ainslie as fit for house building 
species of ficus this is of very little value as timber, purposes. 

the people here know nothing of it. 34 Chloroxylon swietenia. Cadre'acea, Ill. 

23 Eriodendrou anfractuosuni, Bontbacea, 56 bis. Kodnwnh porsh, Tam. This is the 

Icon. 400. Elavum marum, Tam. A soft, almost satin wood, so highly esteemed in Ceylon where 
worthless wood, used by Mootehee rneufor mak- it attains a large size. Until very lately I nave 
ing toys, and such like purposes. never seen it exceed a good sized shrub in India. 

24 Bassiu longifolin. Sapotacea , III. 147. I have now planks 15 inches broad from the An- 
Elooppse marum, Tam. A light coloured hard uammully. The wood is very close grained, takes 
find durable wood nearly equal in these respects a fine polish and is fit for all kinds of ornamental 
to teak, but much smaller. Here it is much used purposes. In Ceylon where it is abundant and 
in the construction of carts, where great strength well known, it is very highly esteemed. Their 
is called for. In Malabar, where it attains a large shell boxes are made of. it. 

size, it ia used for spars. Kola murdnh. See villny murdah. 

Enny curray marum. See Curry vaimboo. 35 Premna tomentosa. . Verbenacea , Icon. 

25 Dalbergia latifolia. LegunrinosaAcon. 1156. 1468. Kolcuttay Teak mavnm, Tam. A small 
Erooppoottoo marum. Tam. This tree seems tree, the wood hard and close grained, of a 
less abundant here than the eatty marum, per- brownish yellow colour, well fitted for ornamental 
haps from being more sought after as yielding purposes. 

more valuable timber; it is very dark, heavy and 36 . llolarrhena Codaga. Apocynacea, Icon, 
strong, sustaining a weight of 515 lbs. 1292. Koodn pallei marum, Tam. At white small 

26 Inga xylocarpa. Mimosa#. Koxb. c. 100. sized wood but very line grained, employed iu 
Eroovaloo marum, Tam. A dark coloured, hard cabinet-making. 

and very strong wood, excellent for naves of 37 Graelinn asiatica. Verbenacea Ill. 174. 
wheels and indeed for all purposes demanding Koomsla, marum 'l am. This scarcely merits a 
great strength, I believe it is abundant in the place in this list, at least so far ns 1 have ever 
Walliar forests. An iuch bar sustained 550 lbs seen it. The plant rarely attains the size of even 

Kaduki marum. Tam. See pillay murdah. a large shrub. 

27 Euphorbia Tirucalli. Euphorbnicea. Kulli 38 Zizyphus glabrata. Rkamnea, Icon. 282. 

(milk hedge.) Tam. I have never seen this wood Kurkatta marum, Tam. A moderate sized tree 
tised, but have often heard it spoken of as exeel- but the timber excellent, hard, close grained and 
lent for gun stocks. To me it seems too light co- takes an excellent polish. It is of a light brown- 
loured. ish colour. 1 have recently seen trees that would 

28 Atalantia raonophylla. Aurantiacea, Icon, give 12 inch planks. 

^61, Kat yelloo mitch ninrum, Tam. A small 36 Mangifera Indicn Terebinthacea Maah 
sized tree, wood white, very fine and close .grain- marum, Tam. This timber seems but little used 
ed, and but for its want of size well adapted for here and no wonder, since so many much better 
cabinet purposes. kinds are to be had for the cutting and fetching. 

29 Limonia alata. Aurantiacea, Ill. 41. Kat 40 Mimusops elengi. Sapotacece, Icon. 1589. 
yelloo mitch maruni. Tam. Tree small but the Maghidam marum, Tam. The quality of the 
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wood is unknown‘to mo, and, being 90 much a 
cultivated plant, it is not probable that it j$ 
much used and is therefore little known. 

41 Mel in asadirachta. AfeZmce«, Icon; 160. 
Malay vaimboo marum, Tam. A Soft reddish 
coloured,rather loose textured wood, which 
however takes a pretty good polish, and is much 
used here for cabtuet-making purposes, under the 
name of bastard cedar. 

Malay kongie (See 129 end of list) here. 

42 Buuhinia acuminata. Leguminosa. Man- 
dareh, Tam. This is the B. Candida Aiuslie, 
which sonuf botanists think a variety of kooch- 
nal (B. rariegata) a larger and more common 
tree ; both are rare here and lam not acquniuted 
with the quality of the wood. 

43 Termitialin nlata (Aiuslie), Terminalia to- 
mentosn Roxb. Oombretacea, loon 195. Maru- 
dam marum, Tam. A large and useful timber 
tree, employed on the coast for bouse building 
and making canoes. I have not seen it in use 
here, it only differs externally from curry murdah 
in being hairy, so that the same plate serves 
for both species. 

44 Rnndea dumetorum. Rubiacea, Icon. 580. 
Madoooarray marum, Tam. This seldom ex¬ 
ceeds the size of a large' shrub and therefore 
scarcely merits notice here, the wood is hard and 
close grniued. The fruit is used in Malabar to 
poison fish. 

45 Cratceva Roxburghii. Oapparidea. Mn- 
voolinga marum, Tam. This the Cratceva Tapia 
of Ainslie, not of Linnaeus ; I am unacquainted 
with the timber which Ainslie states to be used 
for many common purposes. 

46 Briedelia spinosa? Euphorbiacea, Roxb. 
c. 171- Moolloo vengay marum, Tam. Wood 
not known here, though the tree is not uncom¬ 
mon and attaius a considerable size in the nlpine 
jungles. 

47 Prerana iutegrifolia. Verbenacere , Icon. 
1469. Moonnay marum, Tam. A common 
but usually a small tree, so that the timber is 
only useful for common purposes. 

48 Erythrina indica. Leguminosa, Icon. 58. 
Moorkoo marum, Tam. The mootchic wood of 
the English ; a large tree, but the wood soft and 
only fit for mootchie work. 

49 Nauclea cordifolin. Rubiacea , Roxb. c. 
58. Munja oadumbay or ndumbay, Tam. A 
pretty, dose grained, yellow wood, but soft. It 
is easily worked, attains a rather large size and 
is much used for common purposes, on trial it 
sustained a weight of 320 lbs. 

50 Morinda citrifolia Rubiacea. Munja 
pavuta marum, Tam. The wood of this tree is 
a deep brownish yellow and the roots are said 
to be used in dyeing. The quality of the wood, 
judging simply from the ajppearance, is little jf 
at all inferior, to the preceding; but the tree is 
much smaller. 

51 Hydnocarpus iuebreaus, ffaeoto'bianea. 


Icon. 942. Murravuttny marum, Tam. k 
common tree on the west coast, not so in the 
Coimbatore jungles. The quality of the wood is 
unknown to ate. * _ ;i 

62 Ehretia ovalifolia. Boraginea 1388. Na- 
ragamarutn, Tam.-A common but generally small 
tree in the Coimbatore district.. 1 am still unac¬ 
quainted with the quality of the timber said to 
be useless. 

53 Cordea Rothii, Icon, 1879. Cordea obli- 
qua, Icon. 1378. Cordea fulvo^a, loon. 1880. 
Boraginea. Narvittie marum, Tatit. This Tamool 
name seems to .be applied indiscriminately to 
three or four species of the genus, so that it 
is impossible to say which is the one meant. 
Cordea obliqua, C. Rothii and C. fulvosa have 
all been brought to me under this name. I 
believe the wood of all is very inferior, the 
trees being usually small. 

54 Terminalia catappa. Combretecea , Icon. 
172. Natvadom cottay marum, Tam. A beau¬ 
tiful tree which attains a large size in Malabar, 
where the wood is much esteemed, it is little 
known here, It is the Almond tree of the Eng¬ 
lish so called with reference to the shape of 
the fruit, oval and flattened, but the kernel 
is cylindrical. 

55 Eugenia caryophyllefolium. Myriacea, 
IcifiSS. 553. Naurei narvillie or nawel marum, 
Tam. I suspect this is the same as koattay naga 
above 33. This is Ainslie’s Cnlyptranthes cary- 
ophyllifolin, and his favorable account of the 
timber is such, as its appearance would lead one 
to expect. 

56 Nauclea parviflorn. Rubiacece, Ill. 123. 
Neer cuddembay marum, Tam. This is a strong 
fine grained timber, sustaining a weight of 400 
lbs. Beams of considerable size are procurable. 
The wood is dark colored and close grained, 
but according to Roxburgh, soon rots if exposed 
to wet. From the fineness of its grain it seems 
well fitted for cabinet purposes, and has the 
advantage of being easily worked. 

57 Antidesmn alexiteria. Antidesmea. Nolhse 
talie marum, Tam. A common enough jungle 
tree and a very handsome one, but I know no¬ 
thing of the timber. 

58 Morinda citrifolia Rubiacece. Nonna ma¬ 
rum, lam. This is the proper Tatfiool name for 
the mutijee pavattfty, see above No. 50, Morinda 
umbellata is j^ggjffthiog plant, and hence unfit 
for use as %Jj|i|)er, but has the same Tamool 
name. 

59 Gwtteria cerasoides. Anonacea , Roxb. C. 
33. Nooloelv marum, Tam. A moderate sized 
tree, wood white and close grained, at least as 
seen in a three or four years old branch, I have 
not seen it as it appears in the trunk. 

60 Gardenia; turgida ? Nunjoonda marum, 
Tai|« I ohlyknow this from small specimens, 
and fuo unable to say whether it is a tree or 

believe the former j the wood which 
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is hard and dose groined, is useful in cases 67, Tern marum, Tam. This tree resembles 
where sraatt timber will serve* . . . Uhe ash in its general appearance and attains 

61 Bnlanetes riigyptiaca. Rulaeea, Icon. 274. a large size The wood is said to be hard, 

Nuqjoonda marum, Tam. A small tree, the wood dose grained and heavy* lit for gun stocks. I 
is said to be only good for fuel. These 2 trees am told that inBombuyit is *rouch used in' 
though sent to ute under the same vernacular cabinet-making, butgreotiy ■doutoMba.'Correct- 
name, are most widely different, both as regards ness of this information. ■ «• 

economical qualities and botanical characters 72 Terminalia. chebula, Chmbretacea. Filla 
and relations, I thence infer some mistake on murdah mimtm, Tam. This is a most gigantic' 
the pari,;of/thpag who gave me these names. tree, furnishing, planka 8 feet broad. It is a 

62 Tectona ? Oorny takoo marum, Tam, I am dark coloured, heavy ami hard wood, but very 
as yet uncertain whether to view this as a variety cross grained and difficult to work, it sustained 
or distiuct species of teak. Specimens tested about 400 lbs. 

here proved very inferior in strength to the true 73 Cnlnphylliun inophyllum. Gutlifera, Icon, 
teak, breaking with a weight of ouly 300 lbs., 77. Piimny or Poonnay marum, Tam. This 
while the other sustained above 400. tree is rare at this distance from the Coast, the 

63 Stereosperumm suaveoleus. Bignoniarea, wood is coarse graiued, but very strong and 

Icon. 1341. Padrie marum, 'lain. A considerable durable, and on the Coast is used iu ship build- 
tree, frequent in the Walliar jungles, wood ing. In the alpiue forests, it attains a great 
strong and elastic (said to be fitted for making size and furnishes the poon spars so valuable 
bows), wood dark and good. for shipping; so far ns 1 can learn, there are 

64 Artocarpus integrifolia. Artocarpea. Pillnh two or three species of cnlophytlum used for 
or peeln marum, (jack.) Tam. This is an excellent the same purpose under the general name of 
timber, at first yellow, but afterwards changing poon. 

to brown, when made into tables and well kept, 74 Dillenia pentngynn, Lilleniaera . Pinnay 
it soon attains a polish little inferior to mahogany, marum, Tam The similarity of native names 

65 Carey a nrborea. Mi/rtacea. Ill 99, Puilae between this and calophyllum inophyllum leads 
marum, Tam. Wood said to be bad, the bfirk me to suspect some mistake here. '1 lie wood of 
however furuishes a ready made cordage. M Dillenia pentagyua is said to be exceedingly 

66 Wrightia tinctoria. Apocynaeea, Icon, strong and very durable even when buried under 
444. Pallny marum, 'fain. A common tree ground, but as I have not yet succeeded in get- 
in the Coimbatore jungles, where it attains a ting specimens, 1 cannot venture to offer any 
considerable size, wood white and close grained ; opinion either as to the probability of this con- 
in the words of ltoxb. “ coming nearer to 
ivory, than any I know.” It is not however 
much iu use here. 

67 Calosanth^L indica. Biynoiiiacea, Icon, 

1337. Pana woodachie marum, Tam. Said to 
be a very soft and juicy wood, of no value. 

68 Garcinia ? glutinifera. Ainelie. Punichckai 
marum, Tam. This is one of the very few trees 
admitted into this list that I have not myself 
seen and verified, and is introduced in the hope 
that some resident on the Malabar Const, will 
favour me with specimens to determine its name 
and botanical relations. 

69 Borassus flabelliformis, Palma. Fauna 
marum. Tam. Old black wood of the palmira, 
is, next to that of Casunrina, the strongest 1 
have seen tried ; one specimen bore upwards of 
700 lbs. and 5 of them gave an average of 
648, though some were very bad. 

70 Hymenodyction utile. Rubiacea, Icon 
1156. Peroonjoly marum, Tam. When I first 
gathered specimens of this tree, I was informed 
that it furnished the wood called bastard cedar. 

This information if correct at all can only be 
partially so, as I have since found 2 others 
similarly reported, the tree attains a large size 
and the heart wood is red, but its qualities I 
have still to learn. 

71 Ailanthus excelsa, Zanthoxylacea. Ill. 
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jecture or the quality of the timber, which . 
might have done, had 1 seen and examined a 
good sample. Since this paper was written, saya 
Dr. Wight, 1 have been informed that this, not 
the preceding, is the tree that furnishes the Poon 
spars, and judging from the maouer of growth 
of the two trees 1 feel satisfied that this informal 
tion is correct. This is a tall, the other a short 
stumted tree. 

75. Sapindus emarginatus, Sapiiiducea.Yoocha 
cottuy marum, Tam, I suspect this is the same 
ns Roxb. S. iletergens. The fruit is used for the 
same puposes as indicated by the characteristic 
native name, llis S. emarginatus may be a dif¬ 
ferent plant as the fiuit does not correspond. I 
do not know the wood further than that it is 
whi'c, said to be only fit for fuel. 

76 Bomlinx malabaricum. Bombaoea, 111 26. 
Poola marum, Tam. A large tree, but the timber 
soft ami watery, of no value, scarcely fit even 
for fuel. 

77 Taraarindus indica. tegumvoea, Poolia 
marum, Tam. The wood of this well known tree 
is little used, perhaps from,its liability to be¬ 
come hollow in the centre, so as to prevent good 
planks being obtained, it is hard, durable and 
finely veined. 

78 Pongamia glabra, fagwriinoea. Icon, 
Poonga marum, Tam. Wood said here tP be 
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fit Tor fuel, Roxburgh on the contrary states tliat 
it serves for a variety of purposes. An oil ^ 
expressed! from tbe seed. 

7=9 Thespesia popnlnea, Malracea. Icon. 8, 
‘Poorsung kai marum, Tam. A strong, bard, and 
durable timber, but rarely to be met with good, 
owing to the trees rotting in the heart, it grows 
best near the Coast. 

80 Schltrichern trijuga. Sapindacece. Poovoo 
or poo marum, Tam. Red strong hard wood, 
generally rather small, used to make peitles, 
spq|es for Untidy wheels and such purpose, where 
much strength in small space is required. 

81 Nephelium longantun. (apiudacea. Poo- 
vutty marum. A moderate sized tree having a 
straight trunk and fine globular head. The wood 
is white, hard and dose grained, but the car¬ 
penters here seem to be unacquainted with it. 

82 Butea frondosa. Legumiuoea Roxb. c. 21. 
Porasuui marum. Tarn. 1 can get no information 
regarding the wood, hut Roxburgh gives some 
most interesting information regarding the 
juices of the tree, as a dye and water colour. 

83 Palbergin paniculate. Legnmiuosa , Roxb. 
c. 114 Putchnlny inarum. Tam This tree at¬ 
tains a considerable size, but 1 am as yet unac¬ 
quainted with tbe timber. It is said to be strong 
and being of considerable size, is fit for many 
purposes. 

84 Prosopis spicigera. Mimosea , Roxb, c. 
68. Purrembay marum. Tam. This tree attains a 
considerable size and the timber is strong and 
hard, used for bandy wheels and other common 
purposes. A specimen of this wood supported 
592 lbs. Is it the same as the vunny marum? 
The botanical specimens which accompany both, 
belonged to Prosopis spicigera. 

85 Spathodea arcuata. Biguoniucea. Icon. 
1340 Rau-pallay-mnrum. A medium sized tree 
frequent in the Walliar jungles. 1 do not know 
tbe wood, but judging from its relations —padre 
and vadeni coorne, I infer it will be found good. 

86 Grewia tilisefolia. Tiliucta. Sadachoo or 
chndachy marum. Tam. A considerable tree, the 
wood is soft and easily worked : useful for inferior 
building and common purposes; said to be unfit 
fov cabinet purposes, for which in appearance it 
seems well adapted, on account of its hygrome- 
tric properties, which causes it to contract and 
expand, however well seasoned, with every 
change of the weather. 

87 Myristica cinerca ? Myrislicea . Saudikai 
marum. Tam. A tall straight coloured, close, even 
grained apparently of fine quality. 

Sauvady marum. See vndencoornie. 

. 88. Ptevocarpus snntalinus, Legumiuosa. Segn- 
poo Shandanum marum, Tam. I do not know tbe 
Wood of this tree. It is brought to Coimbatore, 
in small quantites, from Mysore, and sells at an 
extravagant price (by weight) as a dye wood. It 
is certainly a congener of the Vengay which 
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furnishes much of the Malabar Kino, the texture 
of both is the same, the colour only differs. 

89 Acacia Odbratissuna. Mimosea, Roxb. c. 
120. Sela yoonja inarum, Tapi. Perhaps: t here is 
some mistake in the native name. The specimens 
which accompany it, are those of acacia odora- 
tissima (curray vaugy) and may not represent the 
true sela yoonja. 

90 Elffiodendron Roxburghii. Celnsirinea, HI. 
71, Seloopa inarum, Tam. This tree is more re¬ 
markable for its fine form than the length and 
thickness of its bole, I do not know the wood, 
but if good, can only be fit for cabinet making 
and small sized objects. 

91 Cinnamotnum iners, Nees. Zanrinea, Icon. 
122. bis, Sembela or pooli pilln, Tam. A tall 
tiec, rather slender in proportion to its height. 
The wood is fine, even grained and supposed very 
good, but apparently has never been used by 
i lie carpenters litre, as none of them are acquain¬ 
ted with it. 

92 Setliia indica Eryihroxylea, III. 48, Roxb. 
c. 88 Sembooliuja marum, Tam. This I believe is 
the Krytliroxylon areola turn of Ainslie, when 
largest it is still but a small tree. Ainslie states that 
the wood is so fragrant, that it is used iu Mysore 
as a substitute for sandal wood, 

93 Cauthium parviflorum, Bubiacea, Roxb, c. 
51, Sengaray marum, Tam. A small tree or rather 
moderate size shrub wood, close grained and 
hard, well fitted for turning small objects. 

94 Santalum album, Sanlalacea . Roxb, C. 
Shandanum marum, Tam. This very valuable 
wood is found in abundance on the Hills which 
separate this district from Mysore, whence it is 
brought to Coimbatore for sale, its uses are too 
well known to require notice.# 

95 Semicarpus nnacardium. Terebinthucece, 
Roxb. c. 12. Sliayng cottay marum. Tam. The 
juice of this tree is so acrid, that wood cutters 
wont cut it until after it 1ms been killed by ring¬ 
ing the bark. Wood reported of no value. 

96 Soymeda febrifuga. Cedrclaceoe , Roxb. 
c. 17. Shem marum. This is another name for the 
Clioav Ktillie. 

97 Miclielia Nilagirica, Magnol'uma. IU’ 5. 
Icon, 938, Slterahooglia inarum, Tam. This tree 
is rare iu the Walliar forests, being alpine in 
its tendencies It is common on the Neilgherrit-s, 
wood said to be good as regards strength, but 
too highly hygrometi ical to be useful in other 
form t%n rafters or .beams, though close and fine 
grained, 

98 Strychnos potatorum, Logadacea. Itoxb, 
c, 5, III, 156. Taita marum, Turn. The fruit of 
tliis is the well known clearing nut. It forms a 
moderate sized tree, but I am not aware of the 
wood being used. 

99 Tcrminalia belericn. Oombrelaecce, Ill. 91. 
Roxb. c. 198. Tanikai marum or tonda marum. 
A large tree, wood white and soft, said by Rox- 
l>iirgU4£.bc durable, but not much used. In 
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Malabar it is hollowed out for canoes, which as the other, 
however are said not to be lasting. It is not un¬ 
common in the Walliar jungles but is consider¬ 
ed of no value there. Perhaps the tree so called 
iu Malabar is the Terminalia Berryi, which also 
attains a large, size, and is more nearly allied to 
the Curry-murdah, as belonging to the same 
section of the genus, 

100 Tectona grandis. Verbenacea , Roxb. c, 

6, Teak marum, Tam. This is the well known and 
far famed teak. As regards the strength, as shown 
by the weight it is capable of sustaining, it is 
i.iLvmn f t\ OMVpml nthpra trJftfl here. The avenuie 


c. 


inferior to several others tried here. The average 
of 6 specimens was about, but under 400 lbs. 

101 Capparis divaricata, Capparidea. Icon. 
689. Toaratlie marum,'lam. A small sized tree, 
wood only fit for fuel. 

102 Diospyros melnnoxylon. Ebenacea, Roxb, 
c, 46, Toombie marum (ebony). A very large 
tree, only tlie very heart ot which is black, all 
the rest white. Tlie white wood is however used 
for common purposes. 

103 Cedrela toona. Oedrelacta. Roxb. c. 238. 
Icon 161. Toona or toon marum, Tam. A valuable 
timber tree of large size, wood reddish coloured, 
used for cabinet-making purposes. It, or an allied 
species, is known here under the name of 
Wunjoolie marum, which sec. 

104 Cawnlpinia sappan, leguminosa , Roxb. c. 
19, T’siapnngum, Tam. Only used for dyeing. 
It is cultivated in Palghaut for the purpose of 
dyeing the straw used in mat making. 

Ulloombul marum. See. Vadencoornie, 

105 Dichrostachys cinerca. Mimosea, Koxb 
174. Vadntala marum, Tam. A small tree or 
rather large shrub, wood very bard and strong 
but too small for any except common purposes 

106 Bignonia xylocarpa. Biguoniacea, Icon. 
1335-86, Vadencoornie marum, Tam. A large 
tree, wood brownish yellow, rather close grained, 
employed for cabinet-making, takes a good polish 
in turning. 

107 Feronia elepliantnm, Auraniiacerz Roxb. 
c. 141. Vaila marum, Tam. This is the wood 
apple. The tree attaius a large size and the wood 
is hard and durable, the only specimen tried here 
bore 360 lbs. 

108 Azadirachta indica, Meliacea, Toon. 17, 
Vavpnm marum, Tarn. A generally diffused tree, 
the wood compact and durable, used for making 
cart wheels, &c. 

109 Vachellia farncsiana. Mimosea, Icon. 300. 
Veda vully marum, Tam. Deficient in size, in 
other respects good. 

110 Stereospermum clielonoides. Bignomacea, 
Icon. 1341. Vela pautbrie marum, Tam. Usual¬ 
ly pronounced padrie marum, the flowers are very 
fragrant, and the tree a very handsome one, 
though not large. It is probable there is some 
confusion in the specimens, as the proper padrie 
marum is reddish, and this is called tlie white 


» 8 u»o v— This mayfly happen as the 
trees are Very like, being principally distinguished 
by the colour of the flotivere, yellowish on this, 
brownish purple in that, 'Hence, perhaps, the 
1 two names, bitick and white pauthene, This is 
said to be stronger wood of the two. 

111 'Terminalia Berryi. Combretaoea. Vellay 
murdah marum, Tam. This, judging from some 
introduced plants growing in Coimbatore, is & 
very large tree. The bark is quite smooth, and 
nearly as green as the leaves. The wood is white 
described as of ordinary quality, used on the 
Coast for canoes, and is used for makiug the 
broad wooden platters in use among fishermen 
and ship lascars. 

112 Conocarpus latifolia. Combretaoea, Icon. 
994. Vellay naga marum, Tam. A tall handsome 
tree furnishing an excellent and very strong tim¬ 
ber. The specimens tried here though not the 
best, sustained 500 lbs. Roxburgh speaks of it 


in very high terms. 

113 Sterculca urens. Byltneriacece, Roxb. c. 24. 
Vellay pootallie marum, Tam. The wood of this 
very large tvee is soft and loose grained, only fit 
for the most common purposes. The leaves when 
soaked in water have the property of rendering it 
ropy and glutinous. The bark yields a gum re¬ 
sembling gum tragiicanth. 

114 Capparis grandis. Cappandea, Icon. 21. 
Vellay toarattie marum, Tam. A small tree, but 
the wood is close grained and hard, too small for 
general use. 

115. Acacia leucophlooa. Mimosea, Roxb. 
c. 150. Vel vaila marum. A strong dark coloured 
wood, but generally rather small. The tree at¬ 
tains a medium size with a fine round head. 
The bark is a pale yellowish colour whence the 
specific name “ leuoophloca.” 

116. Acacia speciosa or flexuosa. Mimosea. 
Vel vaugay marum. A common tree, frequent 
by roadsides on account of the shade its large 
head affords. The wood is white at least as 
compared with the kurry vaugay, but is very 
strong and durable: in our trials it bore 560 lbs. 

117- fT^evocarpus mnrsupiura. Leguminosa. 
Roxb. c.. 116. Vengay marum. A large and 
very beautiful tree, especially when in flower, the 
wood is dark coloured and strong, sustaining ft 
weh-Tit of 870 to 400 lbs., but it is said to re¬ 
quire being kept dry. It gives out to wet lime 
(white wash for example) a dark rusty brown 
colour which deteriorates it for house building. 
It yields a resinous substance which is collected 
in large quantities inMalabar and sent to England 
under the name of Kino. 

1 i 8. Lagerstfcemea micvocarpa* Ventekoo 
marum. Another name for cutchay cuttay, 
which see. 

119. iEgle marmalos. Auraniiacea , Icon. 
16 Roxb. c. 143. Vilva marum, Tam. Wood said 


marum is reddish, and this is called tne wmie j wbich 8eetns unlikely to be true 

padrie, though the specimens seem to be the same to be o 
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as it‘belongs to a family (the orange tribe) which 
is remark able for excellence of its timber, bariiug 
its size, which is usually rather small. 

120. Nerium antidysentericum. Apocymeets. 
Veppalei inarum, Tain. I take this name from 
Ainslie, but suspect it is another name for Kooda 
pallie, (which see) the Liunseau name belonging 
to a Ceylon plant, which I have not seen on the 
continent. The wood is said to be excellent for 
cabinet making purposes. 

121 Diospyros cordifoJia. Ebenacees, Roxb. c. 
50, III. 148, Vuekana inarum, Tam. A hard hea¬ 
vy wood, colour brown, said to be very strong, j 
but difficult to work. * j 

122. Frosopis spicigera ? Mimosea, Roxb. c, j 
RS.Vunny marutu.Tain. The specimens brought to ' 
ine under this name were not in flower, but seem ( 
quite identical with those of the purreuibay; this ! 
therefore is I believe the Tamool, the other the : 
Malnyalum name. The wood, if I have not mis- j 
taken the species, is very strong (sustaining near¬ 
ly GOO lbs., is hard, straight grained and easily I 
worked), but it may be another name for curren- 
gallv, the foliage of which is very like that of 
Frosopis spicigera. 

123 Cluytea collina. Euphorbiacem, Roxb. c, 
169, Woadoogoo maruiit. Tain. A small tree, 
frequent in the Walliar jungles : wood red colour¬ 
ed, exceedingly hard and durable but of small 
size : notwithstanding its hardness, being very 
even grained, it is easily worked, and is from its 
fine close grain a pretty wood. 

124 Acacia catechu. Mimoms , Roxb. c. 175, 
Wodahalay marum, Tam. Said to be only fit for 
fuel. This surprises mens the woods of all the 
other arboreous species of the order (Mimoseae) 
are proverbial for their excellence. 

125 Acacia amara. Mimosees, Roxb, c, 122. 
Woonja marum, Tam. A pretty large dec, but 
of rather low stature : the wood dark coloured 
and hard. 1 have not yet had an opportunity of 
properly examining it. 

12G Cedrela toona. Gedrelacece , Icon, 161, 
Wunjoolie marum. A very heavy and strong 
wood, hard, said to be admirably fitted.fpr pestles 
and mortars and other purposes demanding great 
strength, but not for cabinet purposes ; whence 
I suspect Roxburgh’s toona and our Wunjoolie 
ure different trees. 

127 Zizvphus jujubn, Rhamnea, Icon. 93, 
Yellanday marum, Tain. Tree usually of small 
size, but the wood fine grained and hard, fitted 
for cabinet-making purposes. 

128 Strychuos nux vomica, Roxb, c, 4 
Lot/aniacea, Icon, 434, Yetti marum, Tam. A 
small tree, wood white and hard, much used, 
when procurable, for Native plough shares. 

129 Cullenea excelsa, Bombacea, 1701, Malay 
konjie marum, Tam. A very large and tall tree, 
trunk straight, from 60 to 80 feet high. Wood 
white, rather open grained, apparently not very 
good, but the outside sap-wood only was ex¬ 


amined. Under the microscope its longitudinal 
section is very peculiar ; altogether such as I 
have not else#here observed, 

130 Rhus?-—Sp? Terebinthacetr. Coon gill iy a 
marum, Tam. Ttiis is the chloroxgdon dupadn of 
Buchanan and Ainslie. An undescribed name and 
judging from the leaves, one not required, which 
are clearly those of a rhns very nearly allied to 
Roxburgh’s R. Bucki-amela but distinct. The 
qualities of the timber is unknown. The outer 
sap-wood is white, fine grained and heavy, appa¬ 
rently very good. 

131. Yitex altissimn. Verbenacea, Icon. 1466 
Kat miella marum. This is a large tree, frequent 
on the lower slopes of the ghaut mountains, 
but 1 am not acquainted with the timber except 
in so far as can be learned from a small outside 
specimen which seems close grained. It is re-, 
ported fit for cabinet purposes. 

132 Canthimn miens? Rnbiacete. Malay cauray, 
Tam. The wood of this, like that of the preced¬ 
ing, is unknown to me. The plant is described 
as a small tree. I only know it from the speci¬ 
mens which accompanied the name, but which 
were not accompanied with timber. 

133 Ilvmcuodyetion obovatuin. Icon 1159, 
Yellamalakai marum, Tam. A tree, but 1 am unac¬ 
quainted with its dimensions or quality of the 
wood ; no specimens having been sent.— Robert 
Wight. 

(S 201) Gnu jam, Goomsoor , and Kimedy For¬ 
ests, their timber trees, Timbers and Fancy-woods. 
__ 

Several lists of the trees of these forests 
are in our possession, but the most recent and 
valuable are from Lieutenant Macdonald from 
(jatijain and Lieut. Fhilipps from Kimmedy. In 
a memorandum which accompanied the list of 
Ganjam woods it is mentioned that the forests 
in the northern portion of the district of (inn- 
jam, although not to be compared in size or im¬ 
portance with t hose in some other parts of the 
Madras Presidency are nevertheless somewhat 
extensive and contain many useful trees. 

The most important and accessible of 
these forests are situated in the talook of Goom- 
sur and the Zemindary of Bodogoda both of 
which are watered by rivers which afford facili¬ 
ties for floatiug the timber down to the coast 
during the freshes. The Jungles change their 
names every two or three miles and a list of 
them would be so long that it seems sufficient to 
indicate in general terms the localities in which 
the largest and finest timber is procurable. In 
Gooinsur these are the Kookooloobah, Gullery, 
Ootorogodoloto, Foorwagoodoluto, Juggnrnauth- 
prasaud, Kurcholy, Bhootapilly nud Beerecota 
Mootahs. In Bodogoda there are three Mootahs 
below the Ghauts, the Coradakonna, Godo and 
Jagiree, all three of which are well wooded, but 
the first contains the largest forests. Above the 
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ghauts are the Montahs of Jorraow, 
tlio, Morilmno, Gokalopoor, Meerecote, Woddo- 
b«h and Lolmgooddee all abounding in timber, 
wlticb remains uncut chiefly on account of the 
difficulty of Unsporting it. 

The same remark applies to the forests 
of Clmkapaud and Poomaghur, two hill depen 
dencies of Goomsur. In the former the Cottari- 
kiah, Woollingiah, Mettribinh and Koondqpoftro 
Mootalis contain forests which are of little use 
to any one except the inhabitants of the countiy 
—of these forests the largest are the Dodosoroo, 
Dcheukosoroo, Jhoondasoroo and Saboolodeyt e. 
In the Hill tracts under Poomaglmr for the 
same reason, but little use is made of any of the 
forests with the exception ol those in the Pun- 
ehagodotolo Mootali which lies at the foot of the 
ghauts. 

I am not in possession of any returns from 
Soorada, but I know from personal observation 
that this small talook is most extensively 
wooded anddhat it supplies large quantities of 
fire-wood to the Aska factory, the sum paid for 
this single item being, I have been given to un¬ 
derstand, equal to one third of the revenue col¬ 
lected from the Talook. It is noted for its ex¬ 
tensive tamarind topes and orange groves but 
in other respects probably differs but little from 
the neighbouring talooks. 

Bodogodu is a Zcmindary but the Rajah 
being a minor is at present under the manage¬ 
ment of Government.. The forests belong to the 
Zemindar, in whose name a variety of small 
taxes are levied on the products of the jungle. 
Their amount is however very insignificant and 
the privilege of collecting them is farmed out to a 
renter who is styled “ Ghoto Bissoye,” “ Bono 
Bissoyc” and “ Bono borilla,” (Jungle-ranger), 
whicli last name is expressive of the nature of 
his ordinary duty. He paid this year Rupees 84 
for his farm and levies a small sum varying from 
4 annas to a Rupee from each village for the 
general privilege, of cutting fire-wood, a tax of 2 
annas on every new bandy, of one Rupee on 
every new boat, of R. 1-8-0 on every tree cut 
down for a mast, half an anna on every bandy 
load of fire-wood, 1 anna on every bandy load 
of bamboos, 2 annas and 6 pice on every bandy 
load of plank wood, and similar small sums for 
wood required for ploughshares, oil presses &c. 
There is also a Zemindary tax termed Pohondee 
Ghuttura, levied on all* sales of honey, rosin. 
Arrow root, Moholo flowers, Moholo seeds, and 
Korunjo seeds, but in Bodogoda this tax has 
apparently merged iu the farm of the forest 
renter. 

In Goomsur and the other tracts alluded 
to, which are all Government talooks, no such 
taxes are known, and although the forests are 
almost without exception, Government property, 
no revenue whatever is derived from them. In 


| the time of the Goomsur Rajahs, it is said that a 
| tax called Bono Cowry of 2 Annas was levied 
, on each plough, and that altogether the forests 
yielded a revenue of about Rupees 2000 a year, 
but these taxes have been abolished. 

Throughout the whole of this part of the 
District, there is far more timber titan is requir¬ 
ed for the local consumption, but there is no 
doubt that with the exception of the Hill Tracts, 
the jungles are all rapidly diminishing—partly 
owing to the increase of cultivation and partly 
to meet the demand for timber at Aska, Berlmm- 
porc, GHitjatn and other places. In the fime of 
the Rajahs the felling of timber was systemati¬ 
cally discouraged from motives of policy with 
a view to render the country less accessible to 
troops. With the exception of an order recently 
issued by the Collector forbidding the indiscri¬ 
minate cutting of timber there is at present no 
system of any kind regarding the felling or the 
reproduction of trees. 

Timber is cut at all times of the year, but 
most of it seems to be felled between January 
and May, these being the mouths during which 
the Ryots are less occupied with their cultivation. 
Bamboos and other trees which have little or no 
heart wood, are cut durimr the wane of the moon 
being otherwise, it is said, liable to be attacked 
by insects, but there is no such belief with regard 
to the larger kinds of timber. There are however 
five days in each Hindoo month, whicli are sup¬ 
posed to be inauspicious and on these no trees 
are felled. 

Large patches of jungle are constantly clear¬ 
ed for the purpose of being brought under 
cultivation and the destruction of the trees is 
often, and on the hills it may be said always, ef¬ 
fected by fire. This destruction is however not 
altogether indiscriminate, certain trees being al¬ 
ways carefully preserved. Among these are the 
Mango and (late tree, the koeto, the Bovadali 
and Soondorogoondee, to which, if the cultiva¬ 
tors are Khonds, may be added the Solopo palm 
and the Mohollo, which are especially reserved 
from destruction on account of the intoxicating 
liquors which they yield. ♦ 

Annexed is an imperfect list of the forest 
trees in this part of the country with their di¬ 
mensions and remarks on the use to which they 
are generally applied, followed by a list of tho 
prices of timber and other vegetable products. 
None of th^e aeem to be subject to any kind of 
regulation, hnddt has not been possible to ascer¬ 
tain the extent $jf .traffic which is carried on in 
them. No exqtlc trees of any kind have as yet 
been introduced. ,, 

The wild Animals of the country are 
tigers, black panthers, common panthers, chee¬ 
tahs, hyenas, jungle cats, bears, elk, spotted 
deer, bison, neelghye, wild hog, jungle sheep. 


GANJAM, GOOMSOOR AND KIMMEDY-WOODS. 
Gowdogo- 
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wild dogs, porcupines, hog deer, and two kinds 
of monkevs. 

R. M. MACDONALD, 

Aaaiatant Agent 

Asst. Agent’s Office, Russellcondah, 4th Dec. 
1854. 

Lieutenant Phillips believe? that the Kimedy 
forests cover to the extent of 400 square miles, 
those of chief consequence and most accessible, 
lying on both banks of the Vremshadara rive'r, 
above and below “ Butteley,” “ Barsinghy,” 
Jeranghee ; Jeranghe, Giba, Cothoor, Jadoupul- 
ly and indeed the whole of the hilly tracts 
abound with fine trees, the only difficulty being 
their removal when cut. He particularly notices 
a tree, the “ Dhamono,” or “ Kurhirra Its 
extreme height is 39 feet. The circumference 
its trunk is 3£ feet, and height from the ground 
to nearest branch 18 feet. It furnishes a very 
long grained tough wood, plant nnd light, ft 
is used lor dhoolies, cots, bandy wheels, and 
poles, spear nnd axe handles, fishing rods and 
lance handles and other purposes where strength 
and elasticity are required. 


(8202) Gatijam and Goomsoor. 

1 Salwa or Sorungliee. Extreme height 90 
feet. Circumference 6 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 33— 
38 feet. This is the well known saul or <lam- 
mer tree and is one of the commonest ns well as 
one of the most useful trees in these jungles. It 
is used for beams, rafters, posts and for almost 
every description of wood work required in house 
building ; it is made into masts lor native dho- 
nies, is used for bandy wheels and ploughshares 
and has recently been exported in large quanti¬ 
ties to supply the demand for Railway sleepers. 
The large logs are cut into planks for doors, 
windows and other pui poses. The branches and 
less useful portions of the tree are burnt for 
firewood and for charcoal. The tree before be¬ 
ing used is usually stripped of its bark; it is then 
designated Jhora or Jhangherree and is not liable 
to he attacked by white ants. A well known 
rqpin (bdellium.) termed here Jhoona or sodaloso 
exudes from the tree when it has attained a large 
size. This is burnt at the shrines of all the Vil¬ 
lage goddesses, is used by native jewellers for 
filling up the hollow portions of ornaments, and 
is in great request among ship owners and boat¬ 
men for their vessels. The leaves of this tree are 
used for eating rice out of. The seeds are used 
medicinally and are said to have an astringent 
property. They are also boiled, dried and pound¬ 
ed into a sort of rice,which is eaten by the Khonds 
and poorer classes of Oriyas in times of scarcity. 
This tree abounds every where, the largest speci¬ 
mens are to be. found in the Goomsur forests, but 
the timber of Bodogoda appears to be more 
highly prized in the native market, not, it is said 


on account of any intrinsic superiority in th< 
wood, but because large quantities of a uniform 
size are more easily procurable in that zemindary 
It forms an important article of traffic in Bodo¬ 
goda, large quantities of it being^nnually float 
ed during the rains down the Jnoroo and tin 
Patna towards Soorada, and thence, after the 
junction of these streams with the Kooshkoolliah 
to Aska, Pitala and Ganjam,besides which a con¬ 
siderable quantity of timber is carried on baudiei 
to Shergoda, Coorlah and Berhampore. 

2 Piasalo. Teriminalia alnta. Buohananit 
latifolia. Extreme height 90 feet. Circumfer¬ 
ence 6 feet. Height from ground to the inter¬ 
section of the first branch, 22 feet. Thii 
is also a most useful wood and is in great reques 
for doors, windows, boxes and also for house 
building. It is also used for the flooring of eatth 
sheds. The supply is hardly equal to the de 
mnnd nnd the tree is getting scarcer than it was 

3 Sisoowa. Dalbergia sissoo Extreme heigh 
45 feet. Circumference 4£ feet, height fron 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 11 
feet. This is the material of which tables, chairs 
couches, bookstands and other articles of furnitun 
arc usually made in this part of the country. It i 
not so plentiful ns it was being in great request 
The wood yields a very useful oil. 

4 Kendhoo. Extreme height 60 feet. Circura 
ference 4 ‘- feet. Height from ground to tin 
intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. 1 
hard wood blacker than the Sisoowa. Boxes &c 
are made of it. It is tolerably common. Th 
fruit is eaten. 

5 Gomblmree. Extreme height 50 feet. Cir 
cumference 4J- leet. Height from groum 
to the intersection of the first branch, 1! 
feet. A white light wood. Boxes, chairs, bed 
posts, lamp stands, bullock yokes, bazar mea 
sures, toys and other articles are made of it. I 
is rather scarce and expensive. The bark i 
said to be used medicinally. 

6 Holondho ? Extreme height 75 feet. Cir 
cumference 7 feet. Height from ground to the in 
tersection of the first branch, 36 feet. Thi 
wood on account of its size and light 
ness is used for boats which are made of 
single log of it by simply scooping out th 
inside and afterwards shapened in a rough man 
ncr. It is also used for the masts of nativ 
Dhoneys, and bazar measures, and is cut int 
planks and made into doors, boxes &c. It is gettiq 
scarcer than it was but is still tolerably commor 

7 Jamo Myrtus cyminum? Eugenia Jam 
boof Eugenia Jambolnna. Extreme height 7i 
feet. Circumference 7 feet. Height from groum 
to the intersection of the first branch, 36 feel 
This is also used for making boats in th 
same way as the Holoitdho. Doors, ploughshare 
and troughs for cattle are made of it. Tb 
fruit is eaten. The bark is used medicinally i 
diarrhoea &c. The tree is not very common eithe 
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in Bodogoda or lower Gooinsur, but is said to be 
rather plentiful in the Chokapaud forests. 
There are two species termed respectively the 
“ Bodo” and “ Conjee” Jamo. 

8 Sohn. (Jpronilla sesban ? Coronilla picta ? 
Extreme height 50 feet. Circumference 6 feet. 
Height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 12 feet. A very heavy wood and of 
great strength. It is almost exclusively reserved 
for making posts for pagodas and sacred edifices, 
the use of it in ordinary house building being it 
is said forbidden in the shastras. The tree is very 
common, but owing to this superstition very little 
use is made of it, the only purposes to which 
the wood is applied being for making rice poun¬ 
ders and the wooden stands on which the large 
grain baskets used in this part of the country, 
are placed. The bark is used for tanning 
skins and also medicinally by women after child¬ 
birth, a sort of fungus or exeresence from this 
tree is applied externally to wounds and sores and 
is also taken internally in colie and affections 
of the stomach. 

9 Bodoka. Extreme height 35 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 8 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. A 
light, white wood, used for scabbards, bazar 
measures, boxes, bullock yokes, the poles of 
palanquins and lonjins and lor toys. It is toler¬ 
ably common. 

10 Ponoso. This is the common jack tree 
and does not therefore require to be described. 
It is not very plentiful. 

11 Jhoontiah. Extreme height 45 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 4i feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 1,5 feet. A 
hard, white wood, used chiefly for making 
hair combs and small boxes. It is tolerably 
common. 

12. Koossoomo. Extreme height 50 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference, 4^- feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. 
A remarkably hard, heavy wood, and used on that 
account for oil presses, sugar crushers, and the 
nxletrees of bandies. The tree yields a lac 
which is in request among native jewellers, an 
oil used for burning is extracted from the seeds. 
There are two species of this tree, the “ Kola” 
and the “ Ghuntiah” Koossoomo. The former 
abounds and is large and more useful than the 
other, which is not so common. 

18. Moondomonde. Extreme height 60 feet. 
Circumference 4^- feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 22 
feet. This wood is used occasionally for beams, 
planks &c. but is not in much request and the 
tree is not very plentiful. 

14. Oijoono. Terminalia alata ? T. glabra P 
Extreme height 100 feet? Circumference 8 feet. 
Height from ground to. the intersection of the 
first branch, 36 feet. This is used for making 
boats in the same way as the Holondho and 


Jamo. The tree is not. very common in Goom- 
sur but abounds in the forests of Bodogoda. 

15. Mohoollo. Bassia latifolia ? Extreme height 

[ 15 feet. Circumference 8 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 36 
feet. This is also used for boats and the flooring 
of cattle sheds is often made of this wood, this 
tree is highly prized by the Hill tribes on ac¬ 
count of the intoxicating liquor which they 
distil from its flower. The latter is made into 
a sort of sweetmeat by the Oriyas, who mix 
sugar and rice with it. The fruit in its unripe 
state is boiled and eaten as a vegetable. The 
| fruit yields an oil termed “ Jolo Jelo,” this is 
purchased by the hukals for the purpose of adul¬ 
terating ghee, which it somewhat resembles in 
appearance. This tree and the Solopo palm 
me never destroyed by the koonds when they 
clear a patch of jungle for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing it under cultivation, and in the time of the 
Goomsur Rajahs, the rebellion of any of the 
Hill tribes was often punished by cuttiug down 
all their Mohollo anil Solopo trees. 

16. Achoo. Extreme height c.6 feet Circum¬ 
ference 2-| feet.. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. A 
light, hard wood, of which the stocks of all the 
Oriya matchlocks is made. A pink dye is extract¬ 
ed from the root. It is not very common. 

17. Ambo. This is the common mangoe 
tree and requires no description. 

18. Kodalo. Extreme height 89 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 3 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. A 
light wood used for planks, doors, boxes and 
scabbards ; it is also used for firewood, being to¬ 
lerably plentiful. 

19. Mahnlvmbo. Extreme height 70 feet. 
Circumference 5 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 22 
feet. This wood is not liable to be attacked 
by insects, and is on that account used for 
making boxes &c. The fruit and bark are 
used medicinally for fever and rheumatism. The 
tree is tolerably common. 

20. Limbo. Melia Azcdiracbta? Extreme 
height 70 feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height frqm 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 22 
feet. This is the margosa tree. Idols are usually 
made of this wood because it is not liable to be 
attacked by insects. The bark is used medicin¬ 
ally for fever, small pox, and worms. An oil 
which is extracted from the seeds of this tree, 
is used for itch and other cutaneous diseases. 
The tree is tolerably common and is burnt for 
firewood. 

21. Soroopottree Moee. Extreme height 40 
feet. Circumference 2| feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 18 feet. 
Used for planks, doors, boxes, posts, and 
ploughshares. It is tolerably common. 

22. Siddha. Extreme height 45 feet- Circum- 
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ference 4 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. This 
wood is not liable to be attacked by insects. It 
is used chiefly for making rafters of and is 
burnt for firewood, being rather plentiful. The 
bark and leaves are employed in tanning leather 
and are a iso used medicinally. 

23. Sahajo. Extreme height 60 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 4$ feet. Height from ground to the 
■ intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. This 
is one of the commonest trees in these jun¬ 
gles, Cattle sheds are sometimes floored with this 
wood and rice pounders are also said to be 
occasionally made of it, it is extensively used for 
firewood and for making potash. The bark is 
used fo£ tanning. 

24. Kaloochia. Extreme height 25 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2£ feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
Used for posts and ploughshares and burnt for 
firewood. It. is not a common tree. 

25. Banjhono. Extreme height 45 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 5 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. 
Used for bandy wheels on account ol its strength. 
It is rather scarce. 

2(5. Dhamouo. Extreme height 35 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 3 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 20 feet. Used 

for cot frames and bandv wheels ; the hand- 

*' , , 

les of axes, knives, spears, momoties, pickaxes 
and carpenter’s tools are made of this wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
plentiful. 

27. Kosee. Extreme height 50 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 4 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. Used 
for posts, door frames and rafters and burnt 
for firewood, being tolerably plentiful. 

28. Jaughany. Cassia Auriculata ? Extreme 
height 40 feet. Circumference 3 feet Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
18 feet. Used for posts and rafters, and burnt 
for firewood. It is tolerably common in Bodo- 
goda, but seems to be scarce in Goomsur. 

29. Gouharca. Extreme height 45 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 4‘ feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
A wood of great strength and used on that 
account for sugar crushers, bandy wheels, 
ploughshares and rice pounders. The bark is 
used for tanning skins. The tree being tolera¬ 
bly common is burnt for firewood. 

30. Pitta Kaloochia. Extreme height 36 feet. 
Circumference 3 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
Used for the same purposes as the kaloochia 
(Vide No. 24) • but is a larger tree and very 
plentiful. 

81. Khoiro- Mimosa catechu ? Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 


6 feet. Used on account of its strength for sugar 
presses, and rice pounders. The wood is burnt 
when libations are offered. The guin is mixed 
with betel nut and gives a red colour to the 
spittle. This is I believe generally kuowu under 
the name of Catechu. 

32. Dhobo Khoiro. Extreme height 25 feet. 
Circumference 2 feet. Height, from ground.to the 
intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. A white 
variety of the same species. Both trees are very 
common.' 

33. Minjharee or Paloodhona. Extreme height 
45 feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
6 feet.. Used on account of its lightness for rafts 
also for pneottah poles. The fruit and flower are 
both eaten. The bark and leaves are used medi¬ 
cinally for worms. The tree abounds. 

34 Tentoollee or Koyan. This is the com¬ 
mon tamarind tree and calls lor no remark. 

35 Sirisee. Mimosa Serissa ? Extreme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 4-J feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
22 feet. Used for sugar crushers, pestles, mor¬ 
tars and ploughshares. It is tolerably plentiful. 

36 Boro. This is the common bauiuu tree 
and calls for no remark. 

37 Phasoe. Extreme height 60 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 6 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 30 .feet. 
Alight hard wood, used for sugar presses, rice 
pounders, and bandy wheels, and occasionally for 
making boats of. It is tolerably plentiful. 

38 Oshrosto. This is the ticus religiosa and 
calls for no remark. 

39 Dhoou, Extreme height 45 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 4,} feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. This 
tree abounds and is extensively used for fuel. The 
wood is of little value. 

40 Koombce, Bauhinia spicata? Extreme 
height 36 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 6 
feet. A light, white wood, used for bullock yokes. 
The common match used by the Oriya matchlock 
men is a rope made of the fibre taken from 
the bark of this tree ; it is said to be used for 
this purpose because it burns for a long time. 
'The scanty substitute for ordinary clothing used 
by Byragees. Visnovas and other persons af¬ 
fecting peculiar sanctity is made of the bark of 
this tree. It is said to be also used medicinally. 
The tree abounds. 

41 Bonro. Bombax heptaphyllum. This is the 
common silk cotton tree and calls for no remark 

42 Baelo. Extreme height 30 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 3 feet. Height &om ground to the 
intersection of the firtft branch, 15 feet. This 
wood is sometimes employed for making bandies, 
but it is chiefly Used for firewood the tree being 
extremely common, the leaves are used for making 
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a sort of umbrcllnh which is worn on the head 
by the ryots and coolies in.this part of the coun¬ 
try. 

43 Soomlorogoomlce Koomalngoondee or 
Bosontogoondee Extreme height 15 feet. Circum¬ 
ference feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. The 
fmit of this tree yields a valuable dye which is 
extensively used for dyeing silk &c and is export¬ 
ed in large quantities to Calcutta and other 
places. It is very expensive and is eagerly 
bought up by the Mahajutis who send their 
Gumnshtahs to purchase it of the Khonds. The 
tree is very scarce in many parts of Goomsur but 
is tolerably common in any of the frontier Moo- 
tahs such as Juggernathprnsaud, Kurcholy and 
Coocooloobah. It is found in greater abundance 
in the Bodogodo Jungles, and is said to be toler¬ 
ably plentiful about Chotapaud, but is far more 
common on the Iteugal side of the frontier and is 
said to ahouiul in Hoad and Duspullah. 

44 Korunjo. Gnlcdupa arborca Extreme 
height 36 feet. Circumference4J--feet. Height, from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 22 
feet. The tree is very common, but no use seems 
to he made of the wood except for firewood ; an 
oil extracted from the fruit is used medicinally for 
itch and other cutaneous diseases and is also 
employed as lamp oil. 

45 Soogoinlhee Ocimum Carvophillatmn ? 
Pcriploca imliea ? Extreme height 25 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 fret. Height from ground to 
1 lie intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. 
This tree is tolerably common but no use is 
made of the wood except, for firewood, the leaves 
are used medicinally for rheumatism and wounds 
of long standing. 

46 Bhavroo Swieteuia chloroxylon. Extreme 
height 40 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 20 
feet. Used for axletrees, oil presses, posts, bed 
posts, rafters and the handles of axes. It is also 
burnt for firewood, and for charcoal. The leaves 
are applied to wounds. The tree is not so com¬ 
mon in Goomsur as in Bodo godo, and it is said 
to be still more plentiful in Mohery and other 
talooks to the South. 

47 Bello. /Eglo Marmclos. Extreme height 
30 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
10 feet. The wood of this tree is mixed 
with water and ground into a sort of oily 
paste, which is poured on the linguin in the 
temples dedicated to Siva. 1 he leaves are 
offered to Siva and to the female divinities 
in the same way that the leaves of the Toolsee 
are offered to Vishnoo. r i he fruit is eaten 
and the juice of it is used jn making clxunam. 

48 Borokolce. Zizyphus jujuba. Extreme 
height 80 feet. Circumference 8 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch 8 feet. Planks, doors, boxes, match¬ 


lock stocks, and Palanquins are made of 
this wood. The leaves pounded and mixed 
with turmeric are supposed to be efficacious 
in curing rheumatism. The seeds are also 
used medicinally in diseases of infants. 'I he 
tree yields a lal\ The large trees are scarce 
but young trees are very common. 

49 Ollakolee. Euiblic Myrobalan Phylan- 

thus Emblica. ? Extreme height 40 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 4 leet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 

No use seems to be made of this wood, but the 
fruit is pickled and the hark is used medicinally. 

50 Moec. Extreme height 80 feet. Circum¬ 

ference 3 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first, branch, 13 feet. 

Stakes arc cut from this tree and planted in 
hedges where they spring up again. The bark 
is used in tanning leather. The tree abounds. 

51 Belinda. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 3 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first, branch, 10 feet. 
Used for Axletrees, oil presses and rice poun¬ 
ders. It is also burnt, for fire-wood the tree 
being very common. The bark and leaves are 
used medicinally. 

52 Koradn.* Extreme height 30 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 3 feet. Height from ground to the in¬ 
tersect inn of the, first branch, 8 feet. A 
light wood, used for rafters, spinning wheels and 
doorframes. It, is also burnt for fire wood the 
tree being very common. The leaf is used me¬ 
dicinally'for itch. The bark of this tree is poi¬ 
sonous and a preparation of it is often used for 
the purpose, of destroying life, particularly by 
Oriya widows among whom suicide is a frequent 
occurrence. 

53 Dhoheo. Extreme height 36 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 3 feet. Height from gronnd to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
There are two species of this tree, the “ Nongo- 
liah” and the “ Pooro,” both of which are very 
common. It seems lo be only used for firewood. 

54 Charo. Buchanania 1 latifolia. Extreme 
height 36 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 15 feet. This tree abounds. Bullock 
yokes arc sometimes made of the wood, but it 
is chiefly used for firewood. 

55 Poeechandea. Extreme height 48 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 5 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet, Plough¬ 
shares are occasionally made of this wood, 
but it is chiefly used for firewood, 'lbe rosa¬ 
ries worn by Byrngees and Vishnoos are made of 
the seeds of this tree. 

56 Grouhonee Kubatee. Extreme height 80 
feet. Circumference 6 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
The platform of the cars used at the Juggur- 
nauth festival is often made of this wood, 
but it is chiefly used for firewood being 
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tolerably common. The bark is said to be used wood being very plentiful. The bark is used 
medicinally for diarrhoea. •**; medicinally, the leaves and sap are used fop 

87 Horedha. Terminalin Chelmla P Extreme wounds and for a disease of the eye-termed: 
height 45 feet. Circumference 4|- feet. Height in Oriya Jokia, said to be peculiar to children. 
6M»m ground to the intersection of the first 66 Gotho. Extreme height 20 feet. Circum- 
branch, 20 feet. Used Occasionally for beams ference % \ feet. Height from ground to tlie in- 
and rafters but chiefly for firewood, the tree tersectiou of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
being tolerably plentiful. The bark is said except for firewood. 

to be employed in tanning and the fruit to be 67 Gondkona Phyllanthus emblica? Extreme 
used rnedicinnlly. The fruit yields a black dye. height 25 feet. Circumference 7-J-feet. Height from 

58 Bahadha. Tenninalia Belerica P Ex- ground to the intersection of the first branch, 6 

treme height 60 feet. Circumference 4 feet. Height feet. There are two varieties of this tree, termed 
from ground to the intersection of the first respectively the “ Gona” and the “ Moiitsea” 
branch, 10 feet. A tolevably common tree hut Gondhona. The leaves are boiled and eaten as 
the wood is said to be of no use. The fruit a vegetable. The bark is used medicinally. The 
is used medicinally. common mode of obtaining fire in the jungle 

59 Soonnree, Cassia fistula ? Extreme height is by rubbing two pieces of this wood together. 
36 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from ground The tree is tolerably common, but the wood is 
to the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. A only used for firewood. 

tolerably common tree. Ploughshares and rice 68 Payee. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 

ponndet’8 are occasionally made of this wood, but cumference 3 feet. Height from ground to 
it is chiefly used for firewood. The fruit is used the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet, 
medicinally. Bears are particularly fond of it. Tolerably plentiful, but only used for firewood. 

60 Bliallenh, Scrnecarpus Atiacardium. Ex- 69 Ankoolo Alangium Hexapetalum P Ex¬ 

treme height 40 feet. Circumference 4 feet, Height treme height 30 feet.Circumference 2£ feet.Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first from the ground to the intersection of the first 

branch, 20 feet. A-tolerably common tree, but branch, 12 feet. The lending bull in a herd 

.no use seems to be made of the wood except of buffaloes has a sort of wooden bell called 
for firewood. The nuts are eaten—an oil ex- “ Lodoko” attached to its neck. This is heard 
tracted from the nuts is applied to the sores of at a great distance in the Jangle and is always 
cattle and also used for rheumatism. The fruit made of this wood, which is said to be peculiarly 
yields a black dye. adapted for producing sounds. •*The wood seems 

61 Dhirneree, Ficus glomerata ? Ficus guleria? however to be of no other use except for fire- 

Extreine height 40 feet : Circumference 4£ feet wood. The root is used for snake bites. 

Height from ground to the intersection of the 70 Patouwa. Extreme height 20 feet. Circum- 
first branch, 8 feet. Bandy wheels are sometimes ference 1 foot. Height from ground to the 
made of the wood, but it is chiefly used for fire- intersection of the first brnuch, 5 feet. Used 
wood, being tolerably plentiful. It is considered chiefly for firewood being tolerably common, 
sacred and is burnt when libations are offered. The fruit thrown into a poud of water kills all 
The fruit is eaten : a juice extracted from the the fish in it and is used for that purpose by the 
root is used for rheumatism. . key outs (fishermen). This mode of catching fish 

62 Boincho Flaeourtia sapida ? Extreme is designated “ Macho Molioneebaro.” The fruit 
height 15 feet. Circumference 1 foot. Height is said to be poisonous, but the seeds are used 
from ground to the intersection of the first medicinally for fever. 

branch, 5 feet. A common tree only used for 71 Ambaleta. Extreme height 12 feet, 

firewood. The fruit is eaten. This wood is Circumference 1| feet. Height from ground 
burnt when libations are offered for a person who to the intersection of the first branch, 3 feet, 
has died on an inauspicious day. The juice of the leaves is mixed with Mercury 

63 Choonokolee. Extreme height 10 feet, and taken internally for rheumatism and other 
Circumference 1 foot. Height from ground to the diseases. 

intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. A com- 72 Kotoko. Strychnos potatorum ? Extreme 

mon useless tree. The fruit is eaten. height 40 feet. Circumference 4 feet. Height 

64 Bralnnonea. Extreme height 15 feet, from ground to the intersection of the first 

Circumference 1-f feet. Height from ground to branch, 9 feet. Chiefly used for firewood, though 
the intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. The bandy wheels and ploughshares are occasionally 
bark is said to be used medicinally, but the made of this wood. The seeds have tire curious 
wood is useless. property of purifying muddy water, and : are 

65 Sahadha, Trophis aspern ? Extreme height constantly used for that purpose by the natives 

80 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from ground who rdb the inside of their lotas and brass pots 
to the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. Bandy with them. They are also used for killing fish 
wheels and tooth brushes are sometimes made l in way as the fruit of the Potoawa. 

bf this ireod, but it is chiefly employed for fire- Thbill|ste used medicinally. 
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73 Porto koorwan. Extreme height 20 feet 
Circumference 1 foot. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
Chiefly remarkable on account of its seeds, called 
here lndrajeblio, which are used medicinally and 
held In great estimation. The juice of the leaves 
is given to young cattle to destroy worms. The 
bark is also used medicinally. The tree abounds. 

74 Patolce. Bignonea Suaveolens ? Extreme 
height 20 feet. Circumference ]■§■ feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 12 feet. The bark is employed medici¬ 
nally. No use seems to bemnde of the wood. 
The tree is not very common. 

75 Famphoonea. Bignonia chelouoides ? Ex¬ 
treme height 20 feet. Circumference 1* foot. 
Height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 8 feet. The bark and fruit 
sire employed medicinally, but no use is made of 
the wood. 

76 Nooninree, Looniareeor Noonononen. Ex¬ 
treme height 36 feet. Circumference 4 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 7 feet A common tree, chiefly used 
for firewood though ploughshares are occa¬ 
sionally made from this wood. The bark is 
employed medicinally in fever. 

77 Goorooliado. Extreme height 22 feet. 
Circumference 2 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first binnch, 10 
feet. Chiefly used for firewood though rafters 
are occasionally shade of this wood. 

78 Hinjolo ; Eugenia ncutnngula ? Extreme 
height 80 feet. Circumference 4J feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Grows in abundance ou the 
banks of rivers. The wood is not affected by 
damp, and is therefore generally used for the 
wooden frame work at the bottom of wells. Rice 
pounders are also made of it. The bark is 
given medicinally to women after childbirth. 

79 Lodhoka sijhoo Euphorbia Tirucnlli? Ex¬ 
treme height 20 feet. Ciicumference 2 leet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Not common. It is said to yield 
a sort of milk which is made into a cataplasm 
and applied to boils &c. It is also used for killing 
fish by the keyouts. 

80 Salora. Extreme height 22 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 1 foot. Height from ground to the in¬ 
tersection of the first branch, 5 feet. A com¬ 
mon tree only used for firewood. The leaves are 
eaten. 

81 Khakodha. Extreme height 80 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A com¬ 
mon tree only used for firewood. 

82 Khookoondcn. Extreme height 80 feet. 
Circumference 2 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A com¬ 
mon tree only used for firewood. 


83 KiUakooroowan. Extreme height 20 feet. 
Circumference 1 foot- Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. The 
fire sticks used by the shikarees for night 
hunting are taken from this tree. It also yields 
an oil which is applied to the sores of cattle. 
The tree is common. 

84 KoetoFeronia elephant urn. Extreme height 
50 feet. Circumference 5. feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 10 
feet. Bandy wheels are sometimes made bf this 
wood- The tree is not very common- The 
fruit is eaten and the gum which this tree 
yields is much used. 

85 Mosnnca. Extreme height 15 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 2| feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 4 feet. Not 
very common. The hark is used medicinally 
for wounds and sores. The * wood is useless 
except for firewood. 

86 Gongosheolee Dondeepolmlo. Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 

7 feet. No use sicms to be made of the wood. 
The flower which has a powerful perfume is 
offered in all the pagodas to the presiding 
divinity. 

87 Pendoora. Extreme height 20 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 feet. Height from ground to the* 
intersection of the first branch, 1 foot. The 
fruit is paten and the hark used medicinally. 
The wood is useless except for firewood. 

83 Ambhotn. Extreme height 20 feet.. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 feet Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet.' Useless 
except for firewood. 

89 Kopnssen. Extreme height 20 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 feet. Height iroin ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
except for firewood. 

90 Poloobaolo. Extreme height 45. feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 4 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
Occasionally used for handy wheels and plough¬ 
shares. The leaves are eaten as a sort of 
vegetable by the Hill people. Tolerably common. 

91 Joree. Extreme height 60 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 5 'feet. Height from ground to the inter¬ 
section of the first branch, 8 feet. Bandy 
wheels are occasionally made of this wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood. The seeds 
are eaten by the Khonds. f I he tree is tolerably 
common. { 

92 Chocliena. Extreme height 60 feet. Cir¬ 

cumference 5 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. Chiefly 
used for firewood, the tree bring tolerably 
common. The hark is used medicinally iu fever. 
The milk is given medicinally to children ip a 
disease called “ Doobellee.” . 

98 Bokmo, Csesnlpinia sap; Ji. Extreme height 
86 feet. Circumference 2 feet, 'Height from 

X 9 
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ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. The common powder used at the 
Holee festival is extracted from the wood 
of this tree. It is not very plentiful. 

94 Ghunteoh Patoolee. Extreme height 29 
feet. Circumference ty feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. 
Used occasionally for axletrees and rafters 
but chiefly for firewood, the tree being rather 
common. 

95 Chornyegodee. Extreme height 22 feet. 
Circumference 1-j-feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the firSt branch, 6 feet. Used 
for firewood. 

96 Auib'iodha epondins mangifcrn ? Extreme 
height 39 feet. Crcumference 2| feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 7 feet. Used for firewood. The fruit 
is eaten. Tree tolerably common. 

97 Kontabaolo. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. The tree 
abounds and is chiefly used for firewood, though 
ploughshares are occasionally made of the wood. 
The bark'is used medicinally. 

98 Borodha. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Tolerably 

"common and used for firewood. The leaves 
m e eaten ns a sort of vegetable. 

99 Ghoralanjea or Tentnrn P Extreme height 
30 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 10 
feet. Used for spinning wheels, sugar presses 
and ploughshares, and burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably common. 

100 Kodumbo Nauclea oriental ? Nauclea 
endarnha ? Extreme height 80 feet. Circumference 
6 feet. Height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 32 feet. This is sometimes 
made into boats in the manner previously de¬ 
scribed. The flower is offered at the shrines of 
the Hindoo gods. 

101 Rooradea. Extreme height 12 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 1 foot. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch. 3 feet. The 
fruit is eaten ; but no use is made of the tree 

102 Hadukonkalee. Extreme height 12 feet. 
Circumference 2 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first brauch, 4 feet. 
Useless. 

J03 Goqnaieho Nerium odoratum ? Ex¬ 
treme height 25 feet. Circumference 2 feet. 
Height from the ground lo the intersection of 
the first branch. 0, feat. This is the oleander 
tree and is tolerably common. 

104 Gooroobolee- Extreme height 18 feet. 
Circumference 2,feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection^ the first branch, 4 feet. Wood 
useless. The Treat is employed medicinally. 

105 Kodoro. Extreme height SO feet. Cir¬ 


cumference 2£ feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of thefirst branch, 12 feet. Only 
used for fire«(pod. 

106 Gondopolaso. Extreme height 45 feet. 
Circumference 2\ feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Bandy 
wheels and ploughshares are occasionally mads 
of this wood, but it is chiefly burnt for firewood, 
being tolerably common. 

107 Sohojo Maree. Extreme height 25 feei. 
Circumference feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 
feet. Tolerably common inBodogoda, whereat is 
burnt for firewood but not in Gootnsur. The 
bark is used medicinally. 

108 Mohonea Vangueria spinosa ? Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 1£ feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. Used for firewood. The bark is em¬ 
ployed medicinally in fever. Tolerably common. 

T09 Kolee Knuradea. Extreme height 25feet. 
Circumference l£ feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first brauch, 8 
feet. Tolerably common and burnt for firewood, the 
leaves are applied to wounds. The fruit is eateu. 

110 Balosingha or Tnloosinghee. Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 1£ feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Abounds, and is burnt for 
firewood and charcoal. Ploughshares are some¬ 
times made of the wood. 

111 Meresingha. Extreme height SO feet. 
Circumference 2* feet. Height from the ground 
to tlffe intersection of the first brauch, 8 feet. 
Tolerably common, and burnt for firewood. The 
leaves are used in curry stuff. 

112 Konchonn, Michelia champnca P Extreme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 2-J- feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. Tolerably common. Plough¬ 
shares are occasionally made of the wood. 
The flowers are offered at the shrines of the Hin¬ 
doo divinities. There are two varieties of the 
tree called respectively the “ Bimbo” and Bongo. 

113 Boronna Capparis trifoiiata P cratseva 
tapia P Dyosperos cordifolia P Extreme height 40 
feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 9 
feet. Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. 
The bark is used medicinally for wounds. 

114 Neraso. Extreme height 25 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2-j- feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. 
Ploughshares are sometimes made of ■ the wood. 
The barkihfttled medicinaUy for wounds. 

115 -Nagishvoro Mesna ferret ? Extreme 
height 80 feet. Circumference feet. Height 
from the grouinf to the intersection of the first 
branch, 2feet. A medicine used for diarrhoea, 


rheumatism bc. ts extracted from the flower. 
The fl ewifo ute worn by the Oriyas andtheRa- 
1Q1S 
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jabs stuff their pillows with them. The tree is 
tolerably common, but uo use seems to be made 
of the wood. ^ 

116 Bahana. Extreme height 30 feet. Circum¬ 
ference Ik feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 11 feet. Tolerably 
common and burn for firewood ; wooden pestles 
and ploughshares are sometimes made of this 
wood. 

117 Pocholwro. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
oumference 2| feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. Toler¬ 
ably commou, only used for firewood and char- 
corn. 

118 Ponposo Komaree. Extreme height 80 
feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height, from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 8 
feet. 

119 Kola sahajo. Extreme height 50 feet. 
Circumference 4 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, IS feet. 
Abounds and is burnt for firewood and potash. 
The bark is used in tanning. 

120 Pitolo. Extreme height 30 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 2 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. Abounds 
but is only burnt for firewood. 

121 Choureeona. Extreme height 30 feet. 
Circumference 3 feet. Height frotn the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Tolera¬ 
bly common and burnt for firewood. The bark is 
used medicinally for rheumatism. The flowers 
are worn. 

122 Chalodhoua Erytbrina iudica ? Extreme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Only used for firewood. Abounds. 

123 Paneeollo. Extreme height 40 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first brauch, 8 feet. Tolerably 
common aud burnt for firewood. The bark is 
used medicinally. 

124 Dharonjo. Extreme height 60 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 4 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Tolerably 
commou. No use seems to be made of the wood. 
The bark is used medicinally by women after child¬ 
birth ; the juice of the leaves is supposed to cure 
itch. 

125 Beejee Kooroowan. Extreme height 25 
feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 8 
feet. Tolerably common, and burnt for firewood. 
The milk is used for wounds. 

126 Oshoko Jonesia asocaf Extreme height 
50 feet* Circumference 2 feet. Height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch,8 feet. 
Scarce in Goomsur, but abounfti in Bodogoda, 
where it is burnt for firewood. The flowers are 
offered at the shrines of the Hindoo divinities. 
Hie berk is need medicinally for disfrbma. 


127 Koira Sfrychnos nux vomica P Extreme 
height 50 feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch,20 feet.Bandy wheels and ploughshares are 
made of this wood. The seeds are poisonous but 
are used medicinally. Iron tools are sharpened on 
blocks of this wood. The leaves are eaten by 
Yishnovos. The tree is tolerably common 

128 Baygoona. Extreme height ,81 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 1 foot. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
The wood is useless except for firewood. The 
leaves are used medicinally for fever. The tree 
is tolerably common. 

129 Solopo. Extreme height 40 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 3 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 28 feet. This is a 
palm held in great estimation by the Khonds on 
account of the intoxicating liquor which they 
draw from it, the inside of the tree when 
pounded forms a sort of flour, which is 
eaten by the Khonds and also by Hindoos 
in times of scarcity. The tree is not very 
common. With regard to trees of this 
class, it seems sufficient to state that there 
are two kinds of date trees termed respectively 
the “ Bodo and Sano khojereethe latter is very 
common, the former scarce. 

130 Shyalee. Circumference 1^ feet. This ' 
is a large creeper which abounds in the jungles, 
and yields n fibre which is most extensively used. 
The leaves are used for eating from and for 
making “ tullaiies” small umbrellas worn on the 
head. The Seeds are used medicinally. 

131 Polaso, Butea frondosa ? Circumference 
lk teet. A common creeper remarkable chiefly on 
account of the lac which it yields. The leaves are 
used for eating from, the flower yields a red dye 
which is used for the sectarian mark of the wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnoo, and is mixed with the 
Bokmo, to produce the red powder used at the 
Holee festival. 

132 Contayecoollee. Circumference If feet. 
This is also a large common creeper. The charcoal 
used in making country gun powder, is made 
by "burning this tree. The chatty used in pa- 
cottahs is placed in a frame work made of this, 
wood. 

133 Pichoolee. Circumference 1$ feet. This 
is a large creeper which is very common. The 
bark is used medicinally for wounds and con¬ 
tusions. 

184 Shalimhobanso. Extreme height 40 feet. 
Circumference 2k feet. Two epeeies of bamboo* 
which abound. 

135 Conta banso Bambusa spina. Extreme 
Insight 80 feet. Circumference lk feat. Two spa- 
ties of bamboo which abound. 

136 Bolungee banso. Extreme height 25 feet- 
Circumference k foot. Two species of bamboo 
which are not common. 

137 Soondorogoyan banso- Extreme height 
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SO feet. Circumference Si feet. Two species of 
bamboo which are not common. 

138 Bono Koniaree. Extreme height SO feet. 
Circumference 3 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, lOfeet. Used for 
planks, boxes and walking sticks. It is scarce. 

139 Baee Dhimeree. Extreme height 30 feet. 
Circumference 2y feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the, first branch, 8 feet. Burnt 
for fire wood being tolerably commyn.The leaves 
are used for eating from; the fruit is eaten. Not 
very common. 

140 Moddoro goodee. Extreme height 4 0 feet. 
Circumference 2$ feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Used 
for ploughshares and rafters and burnt for fire¬ 
wood, not very common- 

141 Baboio. Extreme height 25 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 2 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first, branch, 8 feet. Used for 
ploughshares, sugar crushers, and for fire-wood, 
not very common. 

142 Jundamaree. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir¬ 
cumference 2* feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. Used 
for ploughshares, and burnt for fire-wood, being 
very common. 

143 Woon. Extreme height 60 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 5 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. No use is 
made of the wood, the tree is prized on account 
of its fruit which is pickled, and eaten in other 
forms, the leaves are used for eating from ; the 
flowers are eaten. The tree is scarce. 

144 Koromongn, Aveorlma Carnmbola ? Ex¬ 
treme height 36 feet. Circumference 3* feet. 
Height from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 9 feet. No use is made of the wood, 
the tree is prized on account of the fruit which 
is pickled. The flowers are given medicinally to 
children. The tree is scarce. 

145 Dhosora Khendhoo. Extreme height 60 
feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height from thr 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 18 
feet. Used for ploughshares and bandies. The 
fruit is eaten. The wood is tolerably common 
and is burnt for fire-wood. 

146 Ambelee toba, Citru9 medicn P Ex¬ 
treme height 30 feet. Circumference 1 foot. 
Height from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 6 feet. Wood useless except for 
fire-wood. The bark is used medicinally for colic 
and diseases of the stomach. The fruit is pickled. 
The tree is not common. 

147 Modoroo toba. Extreme height 30 feet, 
Circumference 1 foot. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branob, 9 feet. Wood 
useless except for fire*wood. The tree is com¬ 
mon. The fruit is eaten. 

148 Kheerokolee, Mimusops Kauki ? Ex¬ 
treme height 30 feet. Circumference 8 feet. 
Height from the ground to the intersection of the 
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first branch, 6 feet. A hard wood, used for 
ploughs and mallets. It is not common. 

149 Narmghec. Extreme height 30 feet. 
Circumference 3 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 7 feet* Used 
for ploughshares 1 and-bandies. It is tolerably 
common and burnt for fiiewood. 

15 0 Kossaye. Extreme height %2 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 1 foot. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless ex¬ 
cept for firewood. 

K. M. MACDONAUQ, 

Assistant Agent, 

Russellcondaii, Assistant Agent’s Office, 4/A 
December 1854. 


(8203) Hindustan Timber Trees : Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh’s Woods of Hindustan. 

The specific gravities have been calculated 
from comparatively imperfect data, and therefore 
can only be regarded as rough approximations. 

Weight per 
cubic foot, 
lbs. oz. 


1 

Acacia odorntissima . 

45 

6 

2 

Artocarpus chaplaslia . 

34 

12 

3 

Avevrhoa carrambola. 

39 

11 

4 

Castanea indica . 

33 

0 

5 

Cedrela Toona . 

39 

9 

6 

Cynometra polyandra . 

52 

10 

7 

Diospyros racemosa . 

34 

11 

8 

Dombeya melanoxylon. 

71 

9 

9 

Engelhardtia pterocarpa ... 

39 

14 

10 

Gindina arborea . 

32 

3 

11 

Guaeua. 

41 

14 

12 

Gundruey ... 

34 

15 

13 

Jeah ... ... ... ... ... 

36 

11 

14 

Lagerstroemia Regime . 

46 

8 

15 

Loqunt.. ... ... ... ... 

46 

11 

16 

Melia Azadirachta.. 

46 

1 

17 

Neriiun tinctorium. 

39 

4 

18 

Odina Wodier. 

41 

0 

19 

Osyris peltata. 

30 

8 

20 

Palm. 

*7 

9 

21 

Quercus fenestrata.. 

47 

0 

22 

„ lanceofolia.. 

41 

10 

23 

,, lappacea.... ... ... 

51 

4 

24 

Red sanders.. 

46 

14 

25 

Santalum album ... .. 

47 

13 

26 

Sassafras . . ... ... ... . 

32 

12 

27 

Scytaha ... ... ... ... ... 

44 

8 

28 

„ trijuga .. ... ... 

60 

O 

29 

Sophora robusta .. ... 

42 

4 

30 

Swietenia febrifuga ... ... 

54 

14 

81 

Terminalia Chebuia.. . 

42 

10 

32 

,, citrrna...... ... ... 

60 

2 

33 

Tetrantheil aaitida..., . 

34 

4 

34 

Vateria lancifolia... . 

53 

15 


Specimens of the wood of the Indian cedar 
Cedrus Deodara, and of the cypress, “ cupressas 
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torulosa,” from the Himalayas, were shown by 
Dr Hoy la at the Exhibition of 1851 : the for¬ 
mer has been introduced into England ns a 
beautiful ornamental 4ree and appefosto promise 
well as a useful limber trie, as the wood works 
well sad freely. 


(8204) Labnan Timber and Fancy-wood*. 

Height. Diameter. 

1 Dadarru, 30 feet 2 feet. 

2 Gabar Buto, about 60 do 3 do. 

3 Jatichina, 60 do 1£ do. 

4 Kniirn pupa tandok, 12 to 15 do 1-J- do. 

5 Kayu Aru, about 60 do 3 do. 

6 do Arang, grows to a large size in Borneo. 


7 do Arru, 30 2 do 

8 do Benntoic bukit 70 3 do. 

9 do Bencooln, about 60 3 do. 

10 do Badak utan. A fruit tree. 

11 do Bidarru, 80 2 do 

ascented tree. 

12 do Impas 40 21 do. 

13 do Guding, 25 to 30 1 do. 

14 do Jamber, 30 2 do, 

15 do Kaiulis Duliatn, 30 fett high 2 feet in 

diameter. A fruit tree. 

16 do Kalani I’appa, 30 2 do. 

17 do Kniye, 20 1£ do. 

18 do Kapur llangin 90 to 100 do 4 to 5 do. 

19 do Kuing, 70 3 do. 

20 do Kapur, 90 to 120 5 do. 

21 do Koning utan, 40 2£ do. 

22 do Kamuning, 0} do. 

23 do Liman, 0* do. 

24 do Laoh. Small tree. 

25 do Leda Karbau, about 60 3 do. 

26 do Malnm 3 do. 

27 do Nasi nasi. 40 2 do. 

28 do Oobah, 40 1, do. 

bark used to dye red. 

29 do Plye, (root), 

80 do Palali Palawan 80 do. 

31 do Petong, 30 l| do. 

82 do Eask, 40 2J do. 

33 do Itangas, 30 feet high 1^-feet in diame¬ 

ter. Used for common furniture. 

34 do Sampilou, 60 1£ do. 


35 do Senangannum bukit, 90 feet high 4 

feet iu diameter. The fruit yields an oil. 

36 do Samuck, 30 feet high 2 feet in diam- 


ter. Used for dyeing. 

37 do. Senang Awan, 90 to 120 5 to 6 ft. 

38 do. Sarogan ' 25 1 do. 

89 do. Tampui pyah. A fruit tree. ■' 

40 do. Foro 30‘to 85 3 do. 

41 do. Tobah tobahntan 89 3 do. 

42 do. Taratang 80 to 80 *'■ 2 do. 

48 do. Urat Mata 90 to 100 3 tb 4 do. 

44 do.-Madang sisik 50 ... ■ 2^ do. 

46 do. Madanglada 80 ./> 2 do. 

10 
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/}.. Height. Diameter . 

46 Kayu Nilong bimp’ 9b ft. A species of Palm 

47 do. Sabadia 90 do. feet. 

48 do. Samnla 50 2£ do. 

fc 49 do. Saryiah , , >.0 4 do. 


(8205) Madras Timber Trees, Timber and fancy 
Woods, being a classified list of woods, native, 
or grown in the Madras Presidency, from the 
Juries’ Eeports, Madras Exhibition: 1855 ; Dr. 
Hugh ('leghorn, Reporter. 

1. Acacia nrnbiea, lhibool, Eng. Bnboola. Hind. 
Curvala, Tam. Nulla toomma curra, Tel. 
This very hard tough wood is extensively used, 
but cannot be obtained of large size, and is gene¬ 
rally very crooked. It is used for plough shares, 
naves of wheels, &c., and generally for all purpo¬ 
ses, for which a bent hard wood is required. It 
makes excellent tent pegs. 

The tree is found iu every district, and is wor¬ 
thy of cultivation on nccount of its gum, timber, 
and its seeds, a favorite food of sheep, &c. It is of 
rapid growth, and requires no water, flourishing- 
in dry arid plains, and especially in black cotton 
soil, where other trees or rarely met with. The 
bark is extensively used for tanning, and gives a 
reddish tinge to the leather. 

2. Acacia catechu, Kheir, Hind. Wodahnlny, 
Tam. The wood of this tree is less hard and du¬ 
rable than that of the other Acacias. The tree is 
small, and occurs more frequently in the Deccan 
than in the Carnatic. The watery extract (kut) 
is largely manufactured. 

8. Acacia lcucophloea, Velvnila, Tam. Telln 
toomma, Tel. Kikar, llind. A good dark colour¬ 
ed wood, but generally small. The specific name 
is given from the whitish colour of the bark, 
which is used in distilling arrack. This* Acaoia 
is easily distinguished by its ptmieled globular 
inflorescence and stipulary thorns. 

4. Acacia odoratissima, Caroovangay, Tam. 
A strong and heavy wood of rapid growth, attain¬ 
ing considerable size, and well suited for naves 
and felloes of wheels. The tree is abundant, 
and ’grows in almost any soil. The grain is or¬ 
namental but rather open. 

5. Acacia speciosa, Dirisana, Tel. Velvangny, 
Tam. A very serviceable timber, easily procured 
at*Madras, this is the A. serissa, which is exten¬ 
sively plauted along the Ganges Canal. The tree 
is of large size and rapid growth, the wood gf 
light colour, durable and very hard. 

6. Acacia sundra, Currangally, Tam. Avery 
hard, heavy and durable wood, used for posts 
and rice pestles. The tree is rather large and 
abundant, but the wood is not generally to be ob¬ 
tained in the market in planks of any size. At 
Guntoor, Mr. Rohde states that posts 5 feet 
long, are procurable, at 12 Rs. per 100, these 
are well suited fonfencing, though the non-elastic 
nature of the wood is unfavourable to the bedding 
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of nails driven into it. The natives regard it .as 
the most durable wood for posts in house building. 

8. Adenanthera pavonine. Wood hard, dur¬ 
able, red, yielding a dye, not procurable general¬ 
ly in any quantity. The Jtree is of handsome 
appearance. 

10. Ailnnthus excelsa, Peddn matt, Tel. Pern 
marum, Tam. A large free, resembling the ash 
in general appearance, wood light and white, 
used for making sword handles, &c. 

11. Alangium decapetalum, Altnjee marum, 
Tam Anisarooly Mara, Can. Akola, Hind. The 
wood is said by Roxburgh to be “ beautiful” 
and Wight found it to sustain a weight of 810 lbs. 
but he had never seen a ten inch plunk. The 
jury had no means of verifying these statements, 
only one specimen having been forwarded to 
them. 

15. Aquilaria Agallocha—Engle wood or 
Aloes wood. Aglay marum, Tam. Agar, Hind. 
Contains a fragrant resinous substance. The 
specimen from Shemogah is green and old, (the 
two others are yellow, and appear to have been 
obtained from a different tree.) It remains to 
identify the tree yielding this odoriferous wood, 
which is sold by weight, and is reported to have 
been brought from the Malayan Peninsula. 

16. Areca catechu—Betel nut palm, Soopnrce, 
Hind. Cainoogoo, Tam. A palm of remarkably 
perpendicular growth, attaining a height of 30 or 
40 feet with a tuft of feathery leaves at the ex¬ 
treme top, the trunk is only a few inches in dia¬ 
meter, the structure of the wood is like that of 

{ talms in general, and might be used in turnery 
or small objects. The nut is used by the natives 
with the betel leaf. It is hard and peculiarly 
streaked, and is used in turnery for small orna¬ 
mental-work. Used in Trnvancore for spear 
handles and bows, for which it is well suited, 
being very elastic. 

17. Artocarpus liirsuta. Angeliemarum, Tam. 
A large tree used in Travancore for making 
canoes, &c., the trunk being hollowed out 
Rheede figures the tree and praises the timber. 
It is (the jury understand) confined to the 
Western Coast, 

18. Artocarpus incisa—Bread fruit tree. A 
tree of slow growth, not uncommon in Gardens 
about Madras. * 

19. Artocarpus integrifolia—-Jack tree, Pillnh 
Tam. Panasa, Tel. Alasegana mara, Can. Ex¬ 
cellent timber, at first yellow, changing to brown, 
much used for furniture in Ceylon, somewhat 
resembling Mahogany in colour and appearance, 
but does not bear great alternations of dryness 
and moisture, suitable for House carpentry in 
general. The tree grows rapidly, and the fruit 
is prised. A very brittle wood when dry. 

80. Atalantia monophjdla, Caatyaloo micha 
marum, Tam. A small tree, Utood dose grained, 
hard and heavy. It is-pale yellow, and if pro- 
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curable of sufficient size, would be very valuable 
for cabinet purposes. 

88. Azadirachta Indies, Neera tree, Vaypum 
marum, Tam. Vepa MaimOo, Tel. Hard heavy 
wood, wlten old, difficult to work, but beautifully 
mottled, as in Mr. Rohde's specimen. The seed 
affords a valuable bitter oil. The treeis fonnd 
every where, attaining a large size in some loot- 
lities, deserving of attention for ornamental 
work. * 

24. Bassialongifolia—Mohwa, Hind. Elooppa 
marum, Tam. llippa Mannoo, Tel. Goqp wood 
for trenails, it is comparatively free from the at¬ 
tacks of the Teredo navalia— it is procurable 
among the logs brought down the Godavery. It 
is .valued for all purposes, in situations where it 
is not exposed to air, as planking of ships below 
the water line, frames on which well walls are 
built &c., (J. R.) Nearly equal to teak but small¬ 
er. Much used for construction of carts at 
Coimbatore, and in Malabar, where it attains a 
large size, it is used for spars. (R. W.) A 
valuable fatty oil is obtained from the seed. 

25. Bauhinia Richardiana—Introduced from 
Madagascar, of this wood we have ho knowledge. 
The trees in the country being still young. 

26. Bauhinia tornentosa—Caat Attie, Tam. 
A tree of small size, the wood dark brown and 
hard—not much in use. Bark used ns cordage. 
Several of the Bnuhinias yield dark coloured 
heavy and durable timber. Diphylla is the Yepi 
of Ncllore, Guntoor and Masulipatam. 

27. Bauhinia variegata—Irkumbalitha mara. 
Can. A beautiful tree with variegated flowers, 
wood of little use. 

28. Berrya ammonilla—Trincomallee wood, 
Eng , Tircanamalny marum, Tam. Introduced 
from Ceylon, the wood is annually imported 
from Trincomallee, by which appellation it is 
known in the market. It is highly esteemed for 
its lightness and strength, is straight-grained— 
slightly pliant, tough and little affected by the at¬ 
mosphere, employed in the construction of the 
Massoola boats of Madras (Wight). Used for 
spokes of wheels, helves, handles, a pnlse, 
frames, poles and shafts of carriages, it is inferior 
to Saul for spokes, and to the Babdol for some 
other purposes, but it is comparatively light and 
easily worked (Rohde). The market is still 
dependent on importation from Ceylon. 

29. Bignonia suberosa—A Very handsome 
tree with fragrant flowers and spongy bark, 
which is a Veff'biforior kind of cork. 

31. Borassus flabelliforrais—Pahnyrah: Fanna 
marum, Tam. Tatti chettoO, M Thistree is 
very abundant, especially in sandy tracts near 
the sea. it is used chiefly for rafters', joists and 
reapers, when of good age, the timber is very 
valuable for this purpose, the trank is split into 
4 for tafters, into 8 for reapers, these are dressed 
with mi%dee. Jaffna Pmtnyrahs tte famous, 
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and were largely imported in former times. 
From the structure of the fibres, it splits easily 
in . the direction of its length, hut supports a 
grader cross strain than any other wood: iron 
nails, however, rust rapidly in it. The fruit aud 
the fusiform roots of the young trees (in the 
Northern Circars) aye used as au article of food 
by the poorer classes. The leaves are used for 
thatching and coarse fibre. Jaggery trnd Toddy 
are extracted from the tree, the former is exten¬ 
sively used iti the manufacture of sugar in Vizia- 
nagrura and ltajahmuudry. Very neat baskets 
of Paltnyrah leaf are made at Tmnevelly. 

82. iiriedelia spinosa P Moolloo vaugay, 
Tam. Wood not kuown in Madras, the tree is 
not uncommon, and attuius a considerable size 
in the alpine jungles. 

83. Butra frondosa, Palas, Satis. Dhak, 
Hind. Porasum, Tam. Thorus inara, Can. 
Moduga chettoo, Tel. A common tree tiiriving 
well in many parts of the country ; flower deep 
red, used as a dye. Many esteem the wood for 
gunpowder charcoal, 'ihe lields of Plassey 
took its name from this tree. 

34. Csesalpinia coriaria, the Dibi dibi. The 
tree was introduced from seed supplied by Dr. 
Wallich, about 20 years ago, the pods are col¬ 
lected with care, being valuable for tanning pur¬ 
poses. 

35. Coeslpiuia sappan. The Sappan tree, 
Puttungay. Bind. Isiapangum, Vuttunghy, 
Tam. Used for dyeing ; cultivated in Paulgnaut 
for the purpose of dyeingthe straw used in 
mat makiug (Wight), from its high price for this 
purpose, not used for carpentry. 

36. Calophyllutn inopliyUum. Alexandrian 

Laurel, Eng. Pinnay marum, Tam. Wooma inara, 
Can. Ponna chettoo, Tel. A beautiful tree with 
an appropriate name, very common ; a good 
lamp oil obtained from the seeds, wood coarse 
grained, strong, durable and ornamental. The 
tree is worthy of atleution, as it grows well in 
sandy tracts close to the sea, where few others 
thrive. • 

37. Careya arborea. Pail® marum, Tam. 
Buddadanedi, Tel. Cumbia, Can. Wood useless, 
the bark serves as cordage, and is used as slow 
match for matchlocks in N. Circars. 

38. Careya sphoerica. Wood useless, the bark 
serves as cordage, and is used as slow match for 
matchlocks in N. Circars. 

32. Caryota urens. Bastard Sago Palm. 
Ootaly pana, Tam. Bhyuee, Can. A very orna¬ 
mental palm, furnishes an inferior kind of sago 
aud also toddy. Is extensively used under the 
name of Napiera in Ceylon for rafters, which are 
exceedingly hard aud durable. ; 

40. Casuariua equisitifolia. This tree was 
introduced about 50 years ago, and is now well 
established, growing freely and ripening ..seed in 
great abundance. In general appearance, it 
much resembles the Larch Fir,-—it grows in 10 


years to the height of about SO feet. It gener¬ 
ally grows very strict, and where the main 
shoot is broker! or lopped off, throws out secon¬ 
dary shoots readily which are usually straight and 
erect. It thrives best|gt sandy tracts along the sea 
shore, and it would be desirable to plant it large¬ 
ly or. the sand Hills, North and South of Madras 
where some numbers have already been grown. 
The wood is reddish in colour* in density and 
appearance it somewhat resembles Trincomallee. 
It bears a great strain, is well adapted for posts, 
and is said to bear submersion in water very well. 
The bark contains tannin, and a brown dye has 
lately been extracted from it by M. Jules L’£pine 
of Pondicherry. On the whole, this tree well 
deserves extensive cultivation on the sandy tracts, 
where it grows so readily. 

41. Catluirtocarpus fistula, Koannay marum, 
Tam. Rellie, Tel. A tree of great beauty, when 
in flower, but generally too small and crooked to 
yield valuable timber, wood close grained and 
used for tomtoms, &o. In the Malabar fovests, it 
attains sufficient size for spars of native vessels. 
(Wight.) The Bark is one of the best for tanning. 

42. Cnthnrtocnrpus Roxburglui. A highly or¬ 
namental tree, in form much resembling* the 
weeping ash. It is at present only to be found in 
gardens, but the wood is hard and handsomely 
marked, and may hereafter prove a valuable ad¬ 
dition to the timbers of India. 

43. Oedrela Toona, the Toon tree, Toon marum, 
Tam. Toona, Hind. Tundu, Can. A valuable tree 
of large size, wood reddish coloured, used all over 
India in cabinet making, scarcely inferior to 
mahogany, but lighter and not so close in the 
grain, often sold here under the general name 
of “ Chittagong wood.” It is the most valuable 
of the woods known by that commercial name. 
Ii. is said to be abundant in Travancore. It is 
very deserving of careful enquiry, as to locality, 
supply &c. with a view to being brought into 
more extensive use in this Presidency. The 
specimen sent by general Cullen shows the grain 
and polish remarkably well: It is however of 
a brighter colour, and apparently a denser qua¬ 
lity than any met with in the market, inducing 
a doubt as to its being of the same species. 
Found in the Mysore and Salem jungles in large 
quantities, also along the crest of the ghauts 
from Travancore to Goa. 

44. Chickrassa tabular is, Aglay marum. Wood 

extensively used in cabinet making, also coming 
under the denomination of “ Chittagong wood,” 
being imported from that provinoe, though it is 
abundant in the mountainous parts of the Pen¬ 
insula. It makes beautiful and light furniture, 
but is apt to warp during the season of hot 
laud winds. The wood is well known and easily 
procured, ... 

45. Chloroxylon swietenia, Satin wood tree, 
Kodawah porsh, Tam. Billu kurra, Tel. This 
tree grows abundantly in the mountainous dis- 
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tricta of the Presidency, but seldom attains a 
large size, occasionally plonks of 10 to 15 
inches in breadth may be procured. The wood 
is very close grained, hard and durable, of a 
light orange colour, tak^ fine polish, and is 
suited for all kinds of ornamental purposes, but 
is somewhat apt to split. For picture frames, 
it is nearly equal to American maple., The tim¬ 
ber bears submersion well, in sojne instances 
it is beautifully, feathered. There is this pecu¬ 
liarity, satin wood- loses its beauty by age, unless 
protected by a coat «f fine varnish. 

46. Cieca disiicha, Aranelly, Hnrfaroovri, 
Hind- A small .tree bearing a round acid fruit, 
the country gooseberry, wood inferior. 

47. Citrus aurantium, Orange tree, Kolinjee 
immnn, Tam. The well known orange tree, wood 
bard, but not available of any size, or in any 
quantity. 

48. Cluytia collina, Woadoogoo mnruni. Tam. 
Wodesbn, Tel. A small tree, wood red colored, 
exceedingly bard and durable, but Utile is known 
of it. 

49. Cocos nucifera, Cocoanut. tree ; Tennant 
marum, Tam. Narrel, Hind. Tenkoi cbettoo, 
Tel. Kingltena, Vanurese. This tree thri\es well 
on the sea const, its uses and produce are well 
known, the wood is occasionally used for reapers 
&c.; for which purposes it is inferior to the 
palmyrah. In Ceylon, however, and on the 
Western Const, hard and durable rafters are 
procurable The Cochin fibres were Sent in a large 
box of this wood, the planks of which are prettily 
striped arid of remarkable size. 

60. Cordia latifolia. Wood very inferior, 
and of small size. 

51 Cyathea nrborea, Tree fern. The section 
of this tree fern displays well the structure of an 
Acrogenous stem, hollow in the centre, marked 
on the outside by the sears of the fallen leaves, 
and showing the elongation of the jixis by junc¬ 
tion of the petioles. Wood quite worthless as tim¬ 
ber. 

52 Dalbergin latifolia, Blackwood, Eroopoot- 
too, Tam. Bitti, Gan. A magnificent tree, from 
which the well known Malabar black wood is 
obtained. Planks 4 feet broad ore often procurable, 
after all the external white wood has been remov¬ 
ed: it is heavy and close grained, admitting of 
fine polish, very much used for furniture. One 
of the raos^valuable woods of this presidency. 

53 Dtwlbrgin sissoides, Bittymarum, kar It- 
ty or Blackwood. This is a smaller tree than D. 
latifolia, but more common in tlft forests, both 
yield a blakwood, and in Madras are indiscri¬ 
minately called “ Rose wood.” The wood con¬ 
tains much oil which turfite it for receiving paint. 

64. Dalbergia sissoo, Sissu, Tel. Introduced 
from Bengal at the recommendation of Dr. 
Wallicb, grows to a large size, lias been planted 
on the banks of the Toomboodra, and is thriving 
wonderfully ; it is growing extensively in the 


cantonment of Masiilipntnm, as an avenue tree, 
and has been planted in some places oft the 
banks of the Kistnah Anuicut. There are few 
trees which so much deserve attention, consider¬ 
ing its rapid growth, its ‘"'beauty mid its useful¬ 
ness. Wood hard, strong, tenacious, and com¬ 
pact, whilst its great durability combines to ren* 
der it one of the most valuable Timbers known. 
The tivc glows rapidly, is propagated nnd reared 
with facility and it early nttnins a good working 
condition of timber, it is used in Bengal for 
gun carriages. 

55. Dillenia pentagyna. Piimay mnruin.TW. 
A stately forest tree, common on the face of the 
W. Ghauts. The wood is said to be exceedingly 
strong and durable, even when buried under 
ground ; this is believed to be the tree, which 
fiirnisiies the poon spar, so valuable fpr shipping, 
i bough ('alophyllum Inophgllum has hitherto been 
so considered. 

56. Diospyros cordifolia. Yuckann marum, 
Tam. A hard heavy wood, colour dark brown ; 
il is difficult to work. 

57 Diospyros ebenaster. Acha marum, Tam. 
Ebony of very superior quality is procurable in 
these districts as well as the Northern circnrs. 
Mr. Rohde lias received 16 inch planks of a fine 
uniform black. Ebony is- much affected by the 
weather, on which account European cabinet 
makers seldom use it except in veneer. The tree 
bearing the name “ Achay” at Madras is Bauhinia 
tomentosa. 

58 Diospyros mabola, (often called “ mangos- 
teen”) under which name it is cultivated exten¬ 
sively in gardens at Yizagapntam. 

59. Diospyros nielanoxylon. Ebony, Toom- 
bie marum, Tam. The species of Diospyros have 
this peculiarity that the black heart wood is sur¬ 
rounded by white sapwood. There are several fine 
specimens of the genus, but the jury are un¬ 
able to determine the species or verify the names. 
The subject is important and merits careful elu¬ 
cidation. • 

60 Eliretia lsevis. Wood of very small size, 
the wood seems a good one. 

61 Elate sylvestis, wild Date, Eajata, Can. 
Has the general characteristics of the family, 
but is inferior to the Palmyrah, Cocoanut, &c. 

62. Emblica officinalis, Emblic Myrnbolnn, 
Aonln, Bind. Nelly marum, Tam. Nelly mam, 
Can. Usirika, Tel. A fruit tree, the wood of%hich 
would appear to be of service, for making 
boxes, &c. 

68. Embryoptem glutinifera, CoosUartha ma¬ 
in, Can. Toomei, Tel. A middling sized tree, the 
wood is of indifferent quality. The viscid juice 
of the fruit is used For.paying beats, and strength¬ 
ening fishing nets and linos. 

64. Eriodendron anfractuosum, White cotton 
tree, Elava marum. A soft almost worthless 
wood used for toys, floats &c. and such purposes. 
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72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


85- Erythrina indicn, Indian Coral tree, Moor- 
koo marum, Tan. Badida chettoo, Tel. This is 
the, “Moocliee” wood of Madras, soft and only 
used for toys, light boxes, trays, &c- Tlie var¬ 
nished toys from the Northern Circnrs are made 
of this wood. 

66. Euphorbia tirucalli, Milk Hedge, Kulli, 
Tam. Wood light colored, the root of old shrubs 
is understood to be well adapted for gun siocks, 
but plants of sufficient age are seldom met 
with 

67. Euphorbia Litchi. A fruit tree, introduced 
from China, the Litchi attains a height of 25 
to 30 feet but does not ripen its fruit at Madras. 

63 Enrya longifbiin. 

69. Feronia elephantum. Wood apple, Koit, 
Hind. Veela marum, Tam. Bilvurthitlui niarn, 
Can. Velluga Chettoo, Tel. A large tree, 
widely diffused iu India, yielding a hard strong 
heavy wood, much used at Vizngapatam in 
house building. Said to be not very dm able. 

70. Ficus glomerala. Rullakith inara, Can. 
71 Ficus India. Banyan Tree, Ala marum, 

Tam. Ablada inara, Oanurtw. 

Ficus infect oria. Bassari mara. 

Ficus nitida. 

Ficus raccmosa. Atli mara. 

Ficus religiosa. The l’ippul Tree, A rasa 
marum, Tam. Raughy mara, Can. Ray aman, 
Tel. A very poor wood. 

76. Ficus virens. Goovcc nijmuoo, Tel. Ma- 
sulapatam. Tliese various species of Ficus are 
well known, and differ little from each other in 
their properties, The trees are large and of 
rapid growth, but the timber is of little value, 
being light, open and soft, The large drops 
of the Banyan after beiiig well soaked iu water 
to get rid of the viscid juice are used for tent 
poles and such purposes, bird lime is prepared 
from tbe fresh juice. 

77. Gmelinaaborea. Coommy marum, Tam. 
Goommedec chettoo, Tel. A large timber tree, 
growing in mountainous districts. The wood is 
light, of a pale yellow colour, easily worked, and 
does not shrink or warp; used for picture f rames, 
decking small boats, for making Venetian blinds, 
sounding boards, palankeen panuels, gram mea¬ 
sures, &c. This tree deserves notice : it is very 
commouly used in the Vizagapatam district, for 
the foundation of wells and other purposes, which 
require it to be submerged in water, where it is 
remarljjpkbly durable. 

78. Gossypium acuminatum. The Peruvian 
Cotton Plant, a biennial shrub, useless as timber. 

79. Grewia tilioefolia, Cbadachey marum, 
Tam. A considerable tree, wood soft, not known 
at Madras. 

80. Grewia Sp, Makes good walking stricks, 
The wood of Grewia salvifolia ia also good for 
the same purposes, and the bark of many species 
yields good fibres. 

81. Guaiacum officinale, Lignum Vitas. 


This shrub has been lately introduced, and is 
found to thrive remarkably: well, readily flower¬ 
ing and fruiting. Its chief value is for medi¬ 
cinal purposes, but the wood, about 4 inches iu 
diameter, is Very hard and close grained, suited 
for turning. In timef a supply may be available. 

82. Guatteria longifolia. Thtivatharoo, Asoka 
chettoo, Tel. A very handsome erect growing 
tree, but wood soft aud useless. 

83. Guazmna tomeutosa. A tree, pretty com¬ 
mon about Madras, evidently planted, the fruit 
U tuberclcd, about the size of a cherry, intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Anderson about 70 years ago. 

84. Hibiscus lampas. 

85. llanna to xy Jon campechianum. Logwood. 
This tree has been lately introduced, the largest 
as yet much resembles a fine hawthorn tree in 
habit and size. It grows readily and seeds 
aoundnut.lv, but it remains to be seen whether 
it will attain a large size in this country. It is 
used only as a dye, and the bark is astringent 
in a considerable degree. It is a promising tree 
and deserves attention, 

86. Ultra crepitans. Sand, box. A middle 
sized tree of rapid growth, the trunk is strongly 
armed, the wood light and useless. The seeds 
are poisonous. 

87. Hydnocarpus inebrians. Murrnvnttay, 
Taut. A large tree, little is known of the wood, 
the berry is used for poisoning lish. 

88 Inga dulcis. Sweet Inga or Manilla 
Tamarind. Secma chinta, Tel. Coorkapooli ma¬ 
rum, Tam. A most valuable hedge plant, is 
now used along the line of railway, the 
wood is hard, isolated trees of 12 to 18 
inches diameter are occasionally found, these 
resemble the hawthorn in general appearance* 
It is the P'dhecolobia mdulce , Benih. 

The pulp of’ the fruit is eatable, the seed was 
brought from Manilla to Samulcottah, hence the 
name “ Manilla tamarind.” The Spaniards in¬ 
troduced the tree to the E. Indies from Mexico.. 

89. Inga xylocarpa, Tangedu mara. Jamboo, 
Hind. This tree grows to a large size, and is 
much valued for house building, on accouut of 
its strength aud toughness. It is remarkable 
for its thick woody legume, and is the Xylia do- 
larlri formis of Benih. 

90 Jatropha multifida. Coral plant. A garden 
shrub. 

91. Jonesia asoca. A highly Jgimmental 
garden tree, timber not available, 

92. Kleinhovia hospita. Agard^mrub. 

93. Kydia 
pretty common 
Gard. 69. 

94. Lager8tr$e]|J|rT microcarpa. Bentenk. 
Ventakoo, Can. Cutefa cutta marum, Tam. A 
tree of large size with a long straight stem, the 
timber is of ordinary character, easily worked 
and suited for purposes where strength and beau¬ 
ty are not required. 



inn. A middle sized tree, 
he Western Ghauts. Hort. 
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95. Lawsonia inermis. Hennnh. Mendee, 
Hind. A hedge plant, resembling the Euglish 
privet, the wood strong and suited for tool 
handles, tent pegs, &c, the leaves yield the dye 
used by the natives. 

,96. Malphigia punidfolfa. Barbadoes cherry. 
An ornamental shrub introduced from the West. 
Indies. 

97. Mangifera indica, Mango Tree, Maah 
marum, Tam. Mamadi chettoo, Tel. Mavena, 
Om. A tree of large growth, and generally dif¬ 
fused. The mature wood is dull grey, open, 
yet durable, if not exposed to wet, of the ett'eci 
of which it is very sensitive. • It is the cheapest 
wood procurable here, attd used for packing 
cases, boarding, and rough work in general, Mr. 
llohde says it holds a nail faster than any other 
wood known to him. 

98 Melia azadirach. Margosa. Malay Vaim- 
boo, Tam. Taruka vepa, Tel. A tree of moder¬ 
ate size and in some localities of large siz«.- 
The mature wood is hard, durable and hand¬ 
somely marked. A valuable oil is made from 
the seed. 

99. Mirausops Elengi. Maghidam, Tam. Po- 
gada raannoo, Tel. Moogali mara. Can. A tree 
of moderate size, cultivated for the oil obtained 
from it# fragrant flowers. The wood is little 

known. 

100 Mimusops hexandra. Pala marum, Tam. 

101. Michelia ltheedii, Sampanghy marum, 
Tam. A large tree, the wood close grained and 
very handsomely marked in a mottled manner. 
It is, the Jury understand, being tried in Bombay 
for ship building purposes. A remarkably large 
specimen is exhibited by Captain Cunningham, 
its dimensions are 11£ feet in length, 4.} feet in 
breath, and 8 inches in thickness, and is appa¬ 
rently derived from a tree of very great age. 

102. Morinda citrifolia, Noana marum, or 
Muuja pavettay, Tam. Maddi chettoo, Tel. A 
small tree of common occurrence, the wood and 
root much used for dyeing red, this is deep yel¬ 
low, easily worked and used for common purposes. 

108. Nauolea cadamba, Cudum, Hind. Vella 
Cadmnba, Tam. Rudrakshakamba, Tel. A noble 
tree, wood yellow, used for furniture. 

101. Nauclea cordifolia, Muuja Cadamba, 
Tam. Daduga, Tel. A large tree growing abund¬ 
antly in the inountainons distrets of the Peninsula 
.—woocBfojjjpw, rather close grained. It is used for 
commdfiSPR-poses, and easily worked, bnt is best 
suited for work which is sheltered, bedsteads, &c., 
being much affected by altugglflion of dry and 
wet weather. N. parviffuttHpreer cadamba) is 
also frequent in the WeshriipKast, and is valued 
for yielding flooring planks* packing boxes, &c. 

105. Parkia biglobosa. A very elegant tree of 
arge size, introduced from Africa, the legumes 
are filled with a farinaceous pulp, the wood is 
hard and promising. Surrounded by an astrin¬ 
gent bark. A watery extract has been prepared, 
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the value of which for tanning purposes ha 
yet to be tested. A supply of timber is not ye 
procurable. 

106. Odina Wodier—Ooday marum, Tam 
Goompiun, Tel. A large tree, uative of momi 
tainous districts, it is growu from cuttings, an 
planted iu avenues, but it yields no shade iu tii 
hot weather, beiug without leaves tilt Jutn 
The wood is difficult to season, but when we 
seasoned, the central reddish portion is usefi 
for many purposes. 

107. Uigle mannelos, Bel, Hind. Vilva ma 
rum, Tam. Marcdu, Tel. A thorny tree wit 
termite leaves, the astringent pulp of the fiui 
is a valuable remedy in diarrhoea; the woo 
is hard, but from the great medicinal value c 
the tree, the timber is not at pieeeut availa 
ble. 

108. Pavctta indica—Pavetty marum, Tan. 
An ornamental shrub 4 or 5 leet high with whit 
Howtos, timber very small, 

loy. I'imenta vulgaris. Tbe “Allspice 
tree, introduced from the West Indies. Seven 
large trees are at Madras, but the climate of th 
Carnatic does not seem to suit them, 

110. Poiuciaua regia. A large tree wit 
showy coloured flowers. introduced froi 
Madagascar, and still confined to gardens. Tli 
wood seems good. 

111. Pougtttuia glabra —Poonga marum. Tan 
This large tree attaining a height of 40 to 50 fee 
is very common in S. India, flourishing equall 
well iu the arid plains of the Carnatic, and oi 
the Sub alpine tracts of Mysore. Oil is mad 
from the seeds. Roxburgh says the wood i 
light, white and fit for a variety of purposes 
here it is used chiefly for fuel. The boughs au< 
leaves are extensively used as manure. 

112. Preuina tomentosa—Kolcuttay teak 
Tam. A small tree. Wood hard aud dost 
grained of a brownish yellow colour, well fitter 
for ornamental purposes. 

b 113 Prosopis spicigera—Paruiubay, Tam 
A thorny tree, not uncommon in tin 
lack cotton soils, attaining a large sizi 
in Mysore. Wood strong, straight-grain 
ed, aud easily worked. The foliage of the 
ree and the character of the wood, closely resew- 
ees that of its congener Acacia tundra . 

114. Psidiutn pyriferum. Guava tree, Coayi 
marum, Tam. Sebe mara. Can. The oommoc 
Guava, found every where in gardenspwhicl 
probably found its way to India from 8. Ameri¬ 
ca through the Portuguese. Wood small, but 
very hard, used by Dr. Huuter for wood engrav¬ 
ing, and commonly for pegs, mallets, handler 
of tools &c. 

115. pterocarpus Indicus, Wall. Padouli 
Burmese. The “ padouk” is a handsome tree 
with long waving branches and dusters oi 
yellow flowers, which scent the air. It produce: 
very flue timber, and may be considered oue oi 
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our most valuable forest trees. This species also 
yields Gum Kiuo. 

116. Pterocnrpus mnrsupium. Yangay mar urn, 
Tam. Whouay, Can. Yeaugasn, Tel. * A large 
handsome tree, widely diffused, yielding one of 
the most abundant aud useful timber of 8. India, 
when wet, it gives a yellow stain. Mr. Rohde 
states, that it is better suited for weather boards, 
exposed Venetians, &c., than any other wood he 
has tried. It is heavier than teak, and more 
difficult to work. This tree yields the gum 
kino of commerce which is exported from 
Malabar. The timber is now being tried as 
sleepers on the Madras Railway. 

117. Pierocarpus santalinus, Red Sanders, 
Rutta Sandanuni, llind. Sava poo Saudatmm, 
Tam. This tree which grows abundantly in the 
Nagarry Hills, yields the “Red Sandal wood” of 
commerce. It is sold by weight ns a dyewood, 
and forms a regular article of export, it takes a 
beautiful polisu, but the high price of the wood 
for dyeing purposes, precludes its use as a timber. 

118. Pterospermuin lndicum—Kyabooca. 
This wood is obtained from the knotty excrescen¬ 
ces or buns of Pierospernnun ludicum ? it is 
sawn off in slabs—2 to 4 feet long and 2 to S 
inches thick. It resembles the hue of the yew, is 
very hard aud full of curls—the colour being 
reddish brown, varying to orange. It. is very or¬ 
namental, aud much esteemed in China, India 
aud England, where it is used for making small 
boxes, writing desks and other fancy ornamental 
work. The wood is brought to Singapore by 
Eastern traders, and is sold by weight. 

119. Rot.tlera tinetoiiii—Cuj ela, Hind. Sar- 
nakasary tnara, Chendurupa chettoo, Tel. A large 
tree common in the Deccan and the Northern 
Circnrs. The red mealy power which covers the 
capsules is used iu Mysore to dye silk. Wood 
soft and inferior. 

12u. Salmalia malabarica—Red Cotton tree, 
Poola maruin, Tam. Moollelavoo, Can. Booraga, 
Tel. A large common tree, flowers of a beauti¬ 
ful red colour, thewood light, and spongy ; used 
by Moochees in their work, but very inferior. 

121. Santalum Album—Sandal wood, Slian- 
danum, Tam. Gandaga mara, Can. This very 
valuable tree, yielding the sandal wood of com¬ 
merce, is found in abundance iu Coorg a ml My so re, 
sparingly in Cannra. It is usually cut into billets, 
and disposed of by weight, 'the uses are well 
know'#. The scent is believed to lie much modi¬ 
fied by peculiarities of soil and elevJHu. 

122. Sapiudus emarginatus—Soap-nut tree, 
Poochee-cottay, Tam. A tree met with about 
villages all over the country. The fruit used as 
indicated by the native name and” sold iu all 
bazaars. Wood white, only used for fuel. In 
many situations, this tree yields a more profitable 
return than any other fruit tree. 

123. Schmidelia serrata. A straggling shrub, 
with ternate leaves. Timber very small. 


124. Semicarpus anacardium—Marking nut 
tree, Sliayng cottay, Tam. Bhela, Hind. Jadi 
chettoo, Tel. This common tree is of no value as 
timber. A considerable quantity of the nuts are 
exported from the Deccan, and Mysore, as a 
mordant. The juice is so acrid, that wood cutters 
are unwilling to cut the tree. 

123.. Sethia Indica—Thnvadarm, Tarn* When 
fully grown, it is still a small tree, the fiuit 
yields an oil, and the wood is esteemed as a sub¬ 
stitute for Sandal wood. 

12G. Soymida febrifuga, Red wood, or 
Bastard Cedar, Shem Maruin or Clioar Kullie 
Maruin, Tam. Sovmeda, Tel. A large tree, 
tolerably abundant, timber most durable and 
strong, yet light mid easily worked, deserving 
of attention. 

127 . Spathodea adenophylla. A small intro¬ 
duced tree. 

128- Spathodea Sp. 

129. Stcrculia fcetula. Peenary mnrum, Tam. 
Gurrnpa Badura Chettoo, Tel. A large tree, 
but chiefly found on the W. Coast and Mysore 
where it, is applied to a number of useful pur¬ 
poses. This is one of the trees which are believ¬ 
ed to furnish the smaller “ Poou spars.” 

130 Stereulia guttata. A large tree. 

13 L. Stereosperm um suaveolens, Padrie 
maruin, Tam. Ooloonanthree mara. Cun. A 
middle sized tree with pinnate leaves, and panicled 
inflorescence, very fragrant wood (according to 
Wight.,) strong and elastic, said to be suitable for 
making bows. 

132 Strychnos nux vomica, Nux Vomica 
Tree, Yetti maruin, Tam. Mnsidi, Tel. This 
well known tree is small, wood white and very 
hard, used for plough shares. The poisonous 
ft nits arc the fiivorite food of the Buceros Mala- 
barieus, llorubill. 

133. Strychnos potatorum, Clearing Nut tree 
Taitu maruin, Tam. Judapa chettoo, Tel. A 
larger tree than the above, tlie fruit is well 
known as possessing the property of clearing 
water ; wood hard and serviceable, though of 
small size. 

134. Syzygium jambolantun, Jamoon, Hind. 
Nawel maruiu, Tam. Ncerala mara, Can. 
Neradi, Tel. A fine large tree of common oc¬ 
currence, suited for avenues; the fruit small, and 
somewhat astringent, sold iu the bazaars. The 
wood is much used forordiuary purposes, but is 
of little value. 

135. Tamarindus indica, Tamarin<$||ee, Poolia 
marum, Tam. Chinta chetoo, Tel. Oonara 
mara, Can. A large and very handsome tree, 
of slow growth ; the wood hard, durable and 
fine veined, but apt to. be faulty in the 
centre. The ornamental character of the wood 
is well shown iu the handsome specimen con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Rohde. It is used in the 
manufacture of oil for its fruit and shade, 
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136. Teftoma stans. An ornamental garden 
shrub. 

137. Tectona grandis, Teak, Eng. Teak 
marum, Tam. Tek chettoo, Tel. A native of 
the mountainous parts of Malabar, and the coun¬ 
try bordering the Gotlavery, the Moulmein ami 
Rangoon forests. This well known and far- 
famed tree' grows straight and lofty, with cross 
armed panicles of showy white flowers. It 
seems to require 80 years to attain perfection. 
The wood is very hard, but easily worked ; it 
is soon seasoned, and being oily, does not injure 
iron ; and shrinks little. It is probably the 
most durable timber known, hence its value in 
Ship-building. The Malabar teak is considered 
the butt, and is always most valued in our Govern¬ 
ment dock yards. A valuable report by Dr. 
Falconer on the Teak forests of the Tenasseriiu 
Coast, was published lately among the selec¬ 
tion ot Records of the Indian Government. The 
price of Teak wood in 1855, is 3 Rs. per cubic 
foot, double the ordinary rate. •* It is matter of 
regret considering the vast importance of teak 
timber to England, as a maritime nation, that 
the preservation of the teak forests was so long 
disregarded. 

138. Tcrmiualia alata, Marudum maruni, 
Tam. Kooramarthi mara, Can. A very large 
tree, U3ed on the Western Coast for house build¬ 
ing and making canoes. 

139. Teruiinnlia belericn, Tanikoi or tundee 
inarum, Cattoo eloopae, Tam. Tadi clietoo, Tel. 
A very large tree with a straight trunk and 
spreading head; wood white and soft, but not much 
used. The flowers have an oflensive smell. The 
kernel of the fruit is eaten by the natives. 

140. Terminalia Berryi, Vella murdn, Tam. 
This tree also attains a large size, especially at the 
foot of the W. Ghauts, where it is used for 
canoes, Ssc. 

141. Terminalia catappa, Nntvadom cotlay, 
Turn. Badum, Tel. A beautiful large tree, 
found in gardens, &c., the kernels are eaten and 
are palatable, the wood is also useful. 

142. TerminaliaChebula, l’illa murda or Ka- 
dookoy, Tam. Alali mara, Can. Heerda, Duk. \ 
Karaka chettoo, Tel. A very large tree, fruit 
used by harness makers. The leaves are punc¬ 
tured by an insect, and hollow galls are develop¬ 
ed, which nve powerfully astringent, and answer 
well for making ink. They also yield chintz pain¬ 
ters and carpet weavers, their b§8t and most du¬ 
rable ye lib#'. (Roxb.) 

113. Termiualia glabra, Curry murda, Tam. 
A large tree, wood dark coloured, very hard, 
heavy and strong, Dr. Wight speaks highly of 
this wood, aud states that large beams are readily 
procurable at Coimbatore for house building pur¬ 
poses. It is very bard, heavy and durable under 
water. 

144. Thespesia populnea, Poorsnngkai, Tam. 
Gungarani, Tel. A tree much used for avenues, 


of quick growth, and yielding good shade. Til 
generally grows from cuttiugs, and althoug 
such timber is strong, hard and durable, but ral¬ 
ly to be met with good, owing to the trees ro 
ting at the heart, it is procurable, fit for chair 
&c. 'The tree abounds in old gardens, and abot 
all European Stations, thriving best near tl 
sea. 

145. Thevetia neriifolia, A garden shrub cal 
ed the “Exile.” The wood is worthless. 

146. Vachellia farnesiana, Jali mara, Can. Vet 
vully, Tam. An armed shrub, very common i 
Mysore and Deccan, exuding much gum like tl; 
batiool, which it greatly resembles in its timbe 
the size is vety small. 

147. Vatica robusta, Saul, Hind. Googilan 
Tel. A wood in great repute, belonging to tli 
JJigterocurpea ; it is most valuable for house an 
ship building, Vats for liquids, door frames, an 
the rails and battens of doors ; it is not suite 
for planks, it twists, shrinks, and warps, whet 
ever the surface is removed, even after man 
years’ seasoning. This wood is in general us 
for building purposes in the Ganjam aud Vizaga 
patam Districts. “From Colonel Baker’s excel 
lent experiments, it appears that, compared wit 
Teak, its strength is about 1121 to 869. Froi: 
Major 11. Campbell’s valuable experiments, un 
seasoned Saul broke with a weight of l,3t)81bs. 
seasoned Saul with 1.8L91bs., and teak worn 
with l,U911bs. it is unquestionably the mos 
useful known Indian timber for engineeiing pur 
poses,” (Jury Reports, Great Exhibition.) 

148. Visenia mubeilata. A considerable tie 
of great beauty, with rose coloured floweis am 
veivelty leaves; iutruduced from Sumatra, tin 
seeds having been sent to the Horticultural So 
oiety’s Garden, by Dr. Wallich. 

149. Vitex alata. A small tree found in tin 
Naggery Hills, lenv.-s ternate, petioles winged. 

150. Vitex altissiuia. A large tree ofgrea 
beauty, when iu flower, frequent on the slope: 
of the Western Ghauts, reported to befit fo 
cabinet purposes. 

151. Wrightia antidysenterica. Veppaula 
Tam. Palu clietoo, Tel. A small tree of com 
tnou occurrence iu Mysore aud the Hilly pans 
its medicinal virtues are worthy of attention, bui 
the wood is of little value. The bark was former 
ly in request under the name of Conem and is 
still esteemed a valuable drug by the natives, li 
appears to have lost its value iu commerce, fron 
not being distinguished from the bark of Wrighti; 
tinctoria which groves in same places. 

152. Wrightia tnOllissima. Introduced from 
the Naggery Hills; the yellow juice might be turn¬ 
ed to accotTht, butthe timber is of no value, 

153. Wrightia tinctoria, Palay marum 
Tam. A small tree. the leaves of which yield an 
inferior kind of Indigo, Wood white and close 
grained, said to be suited for Turnery. 

154. Zizvphus iujuba. Yellandav marum, 
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Tam, Elanjee mara, Oan. Gooly raarh, Can. 
Ber, Hind, Bega, Tel. The wild Her tree, 
common almost every where ; wood hard and 
useful, but of small size. It is used for making 

__ 

(8206) Woods of Malabar Fotests (J. E. 
Chapman.) 

These woods Were collected, in' 1848, by Dr. 
Gibson, Conservator of Forests in the Bombay 
Presidency, for Mr. Chapman, in connection 
with tire projected “ Great Indian Peninsular 
Bailway.” 

1 jamboo ; a very heavy wood. 

2 Kad kud. 

3 Kelalio. 

4 Koompoly. 

5 Ketidel; a heavy, strong, dark wood. 

6 Kuugtmce. 

7 Kursing. 

8 Kumdee. 

9 Marine ; a very heavy, brown wood. 

10 Ornbali. 

11 Pood goossa. 

12 liuccuh korurah ; a very straight-grained 

wood. 

13 Satannah ; a light, soft, close wood. 

14 Sarrah. 

15 Seerass. 

16 Sood beebo. 

17 Sawree ; a white, soft wood, very light. 

18 Teh pully. 

19 “ Jamboo,” or Jambu, Mimosa xylocarpa. 
This tree grows to a large size : on account, ol 
its strength and toughness, it is much valued for 
bouse building. 

20 “ Mairtee,” Pentaptera coriacca, a very com¬ 
mon tree both above and below the Ghauts 
The wood is very durable, and is therefore used 
in house, ship, and boat-building. 


(8207) Martaban Timber trees, being Woods 
of Martaban (Dr. WaUich). 

1 Calophyllum. Thurappe. A large tree; 
used for masts and spars. 

2 Carey a. Zaza. Used for posts, &c. 

3 Cynometra. Mningga. A small tree. 

4 Diospyros (?). Byamucha. Used in house 
building 

5 Elaeococarpus. Very large timber: used 
for masts and house posts. 

6 Fagraea fragrans. Aunah-beng. Compact, 
hard, yeUow, and very beautiful wood i little 
used. 

7 Gordonia (?) Zaza. Large' common tim- 
l)cr« 

8 llopea odorata.Tengaun. An immense tree. 

9 Meennban. A durable pliant Wood. 

10 Pongamia atropurpurea. La gun. A nobl% 
tree used in boat and house building. 


11 Quercus Amherstiana. Tirbbae. A large 
tree; used in boat building. 

12 TeCtona grandis. Teak wood. 

13 Temiinalia binlata. 

14 Xanthophyllum. Sapliew. A very large 
tree; used for posts and rafters. 

15 Pterospermum Indicum. Lingon wood, or the 
Amboyna wood of commerce, ia from Ceram in 
the Moluccas. It was imported in considerable 
quantities into Great Britain dining the period 
in which the Moluccas were British possessions* 
This wood, which is very durable and capable 
of .a high polish, is abundant at Ceram, New 
Guinea, and throughout the Molucca seas. Jt 
can be obtained in any quantity, if the precau¬ 
tion is taken of ordering it during the previous 
trading season. The Kayu Buka of commerce 
is the gnarled excrescence of this tree. 

16 Lingoa wood, from Ceram. A circular slab 
6 feet 7 inches in diameter. These large cir¬ 
cular slabs are obtained by taking advantage 
of the spurs which project from the base of the 
trunk, as the tree itself has not sufficient dia¬ 
meter to furnish such wide slabs. They are 
occasionally met with as large as 9 feet, but 
the usual size is from 4 to 6 feet. 

17 Kayu Buka, from the Moluccas. This wood 
is obtained from the knotty excrescences which 
are found on the stems of the Lingoa tree It 
is brought to Singapore by the Eastern traders 
from Ceram, Arru and New Guinea, and is 
sold by weight. It Is much esteemed as a funcy 
wood. 


(8208) Moulmein Timber and Fancy-woods. 

Of the eleven Timbers forwarded to the Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, from Moulmein, by J. B. 
Colvin, Esquire, Commissioner of the Province 
iu 1847, under their native names, several have 
been identified by Dr. Falconer during his visit 
to the Teak forest of the Tenasserim Provinces 
in 1848-49 

1 Lagerstroemia mncrocarpa, pyen-ma, Burm. 
commonly known under the name of jarrool. 

2 Carcya sphocrica, Bambooce, Burm. 

3 Cyrlaphylium fragrans, Anan, Burm. One 
of the Nux Vomica tribe; One of the hardest, 
most compact, and heaviest woods known. 

4 Pyen-ma and kazaret, Burpi, 1/ndetermined. 

5 Pterooarpps indica, Podmidk^Am. One of 

the Leguruiuosce, called BosewooHut is a very 
beautiful ami hard compact UndjPHselosely re¬ 
sembling the Andaman wood. ^ 

6 indike, Burm. Ebony. : h. 

7 Anan, Barm. See above. 

8 Hopea odorata, Theugan, Burm. Of the 
Dipterocarpem or saul tribe j a vary strong 
but coarse-grained timber. 

9 Inga xylocarpa, Pyangadean, Burn, belong¬ 
ing to the Acacia tribe commonly called ^gte 
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iron wood of the Arracan provinces, very hard, 
dense and durable. 

10 Rosewood of the Tanasserim provinces, 
a very beautiful, hard, compact timber, resem¬ 
bling “ Andaman wood,” which is occasionally 
seen in the basar of Calcutta. Mr. Mason says 
that the yellow wood of the jack affords beau¬ 
tiful timber for furniture, ami in some parts of 
India it is highly valued. The heart of old tama¬ 
rind trees furnishes a hard dark-coloured wood, 
resembling ebony. Roxburgh says the wood 
is “durable and beautifully veined,” Cassiafiorida 
lias wood "not inferior to ebony.” Pongamia 
glabra , and Wrightia coccinea have light fine 
wood. The Ceylonese iron wood tree, Adenan- 
thera pavonina, Vachellia Farnesiana, Acacia 
Catechu, and the jujube tree furnish hard, tough 
wood. Cassia fistula. Cassia nodosa, the chestnut 
tree, Snndoricum indieum, Nauclea Cabamba, mid 
one or two species ofeugenia afford good timber. 
These are among more than a hundred trees in 
the Tenasseritn Provinces that furnish valuable 
woods, of which the selection of fifty or sixty 
would embrace the most useful.— Mason. 


(8209) Woods of Panlghaut Jungle. {Col. 
Frith.) 


1 Ah Eney, brown colour. A large tree ; 
used for furniture. 

2 Burn boo, yellow colour. A large tree ; 
used for building and for furniture. 

3 Benteak, light colour, specific gravity 
0.591. Inferior ; used for building and common 
carts. 

4 Cedar, reddish colour, specific gravity 
0.507. A large tree, wood aromatic ; used for 
furniture. 

5 Cedar-root. Very aromatic ; used for or¬ 
namental furniture. 

6 Ciiutovanga, dark colour. Very strong : 
used for wheelwright’s work. 

7 Cliadachey, light brown colour. A small 
tree ; used for buildings and carts. 

8 Eroo|)oottooirvolly, brown colour, specific 
gravity 0.861. Used for buildings and bullock- 
yokes. 

9 Ittee veittee* black colour. A small tree ; 
used for furniture. 

10 Kulleu.teak, dark colour. The best teak ; 
very strong Wtllnrge. 

11 Kurg|§pgom, light brown, specific gra¬ 
vity, 0‘70-Appsmall tree; used for naves of 
wheels. 

12 Kurroomardoo, dark colour. Strong 

wood ; used for wheel wright’s work. , 

13 Kuroongaulee. dark colour. A heavy#*td 

hard wood used for furniture. ’ 

14 Muroodoo, light colour. A small tri |u 

used for buildings. 1|| 

15 Nova, white colour. Used for shafts 

cart-poles, &c. y 


16 Oome teak, dark brown colour. Third- 
rate teak 

17 Oodoogoo, red colour. A large tree; 
used for ploughs and building. 

18 Portia, brown colour. A small tag; 

used for musket-stocks. * 

19 Teak, light colour, specific gravity 0 852. 
Second-rate teak. 

20 Vangay, light browu colour, specific gra¬ 
vity 0788. A small tree; used for beams 
and carts 


(8210) Pegu Timber Trees, Timber and 
Fancy-woods. 


Of the Forests generally. 

White Woods. —Eighty-five species are soft and 
useless, being only fit for fuel. Many of them 
however are valuable, either for their fruit, gums, 
oil-seed or spices; others, for their close and 
compact structure, are employed in the manufac¬ 
ture of small ware, as a species of Nauclea used 
for making combs and two species of Eryihrina 
yield the light charcoal employed in the manufac¬ 
ture of gunpowder. 

These light woods, useless as timber, belong to 
the families of Urticacea (including more than 
twenty species of Ficus,) and &terculiaceer, Lau- 
rinece, Rubiacea, Myristicacea, Anonacece, fyou- 
diacece and Bignoniacea, with odd species from 
other families. 

The remaining white woods, twenty-five in 
number, valuable for their strength and closeness 
of grain, demand a more extended notice. Se¬ 
venteen of these are fit for house-building, and 
eight, from the hardness and fineness of their 
grain, render them valuable as fancy woods for 
cabinet making. 

Red-colored Woods. —These are twenty-five in 
number, seven of which, from their strength and 
solidity, are adap'ed for the various purposes 
of house-building; seven, from the elegance of 
their grain and colour, are suited to the various 
purposes for which mahogany is used, and ele¬ 
ven are suited to the finer purposes of fancy ca¬ 
binet work. 

Yellow Woods. —These are three in number, 
hard and fine grained, and suited to fancy pur¬ 
poses. 

Park-brown Woods.-— -These are twelve in • 
number and are all valuable. Eleven are adapted 
for house-building, and probably for ship-build* 
ing, and one for special purposes requiring great 
strength and hardness. 

Block Woods. —These consist of four different 
kinds, ail of which are valuable for their strength 
gffl d hardness. 

W m MaM-browM arc seven varie- 

|p# of this colored wooc^^g^racing all the tim- 
mi of. most value in t li<| | pfr» mee, exclusive of 
ffeak.— McClelland. 
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List of 25 Whit-e-Oolored Woods. r 

Nos. 1 to 17 are adapted to every purpose of 
house-building. 

Nos. 18 to 25 are adapted for fancy work and 
?a|£net making. 

1. Hibiscus luacrophylla is very plentiful in 
forests of the Pegu and Tounglioo districts. It 
Is a tall slender timber, of three or four feet girth, 
md would do for boards and house posts. 
Wood white colour and adapted for every pur¬ 
pose of house-building. 

2. Kgdia calycina. Boketnaizn. Burnt. Is plen¬ 
tiful throughout the Foiesls, more especially in 
the Pegu and Tounglioo districts. The small 
saplings are used, from their great strength and 
alasticit.y, by the natives, lor making banghy 
sticks, but it is large enough to afford timber of 
three or four feet girth. Wood white color and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building. 

3. Eriolatna tilifulia. Lei-pan. Burnt.. Grows 
plentifully throughout the Pegu and Tounglioo 
districts, attaining a height of fifty feet, with a 
girth o'f seven or eight feet sometimes, hut usually 
about six feet. It is a strong tough timber, simi¬ 
lar iu its properties to Kvdia. Wood white co- 
1 ur and adapted for every purpose of house¬ 
building. 

4. Couitarus speciosa. G wai-douk, Burn/. Plen¬ 
tiful iu all the Forests growing scattered with 
Teak in the Tounghoo district and in the Forests 
of Pegu. It is a large, heavy and strong timber. 
Wood white colour and adapted for every pur¬ 
pose of house-building. 

5. Gracia jloribnnda. Myat-ynli, Bunn. A 
very common tree from Rangoon to Tounghoo. 
It is a good serviceable timber for all ordinary 
purposes of house-building. There are three 
atlier species of Gracia — G. asia'ica is a large 
tree like G.Jtoribunda, but not so plentiful. 
The other two kinds are small and comparatively 
scarce. Wood white colour and adapted for every 
purpose of house-building. 

6. Gracia Specia ilis and G. Ilookerii. Phe^ 
woon, Burnt. Both very plentiful, and of a qua¬ 
lity like the last mentioned. They attain a girth 
of about three to four feet and grow up tall and 
remarkably straight. They are found with Teak 
iu the Forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood 
white colour and adapted for every purpose of 
house-building. 

7. Sapindus rubitjinosa. Hseik-kyee, Burnt. 
This tree is not very plentiful. It j$ found iu 
the Pegu district, where it attains a girth of 
three or four feet, growing tall in proportion 
and straight. Wood white colour and adapted 
[or every purpose of house building. 

8 Mdlingtoma Simplictfolia is also scarce, 
but found in the Forests of the Pegu Valley. 
Its properties as a timber are valuable from its 
weight and strength. Wood, white colour and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building. ■ ■. 

3. &andoricum Indicum, Theit-to. Burnt. 


This timber is large and plentiful, both in the 
Rangoon and Tounghoo districts. It is one of 
those trees which are cultivated by the Bur¬ 
mese for their fruit. It is found near all large 
villages, but it is scarce iu the forests. Wood 
white colour nud adapted for every purpose of 
house-building. 

10. Amooru (Atjlaid ) rohitoca. Chnyntt- 
knyoe. Burnt. This tree is scarce, but found 
in the Tounghoo Forests. Wood white colour 
and adapted for every purpose of house-build¬ 
ing. 

11. Juglnus tricoca. Ta-soung-let-wnh, Burnt. 
Scarce, but found on the banks of the streams 
in the Pegu district. It is a hard strong tim¬ 
ber. Wood white colour nud adapted for every 
purpose of house-budding. 

1 Geloxium bifariinu. Hsai tlinn bnyali, 
Bunn. Is found in the Rangoon district., it sel¬ 
dom exceeds three feet in giith, nud is only 
tit for house posts. Wood white colour and 
adapted for every purpose of honse-huilding. 

13. Excecaria ttyu'locha. Boue-bayazn, Bunn. 
Plentiful in the Rangoon and Tounghoo dis¬ 
tricts. Wood white colour and adapted lor every 
purpose of house-building. 

14. Wa Ultra pi.sci.tliu. Joe-boe, Burin. 'Phis 
tree is very plentiful iu the Pegu and Tounghoo 
Forests, as well as in the Thnrawnddy Forests. 
The timber h large, heavy and strong. Wood 
white colour and adapted for every purpose of 
house-building. 

J5. C.marium genicnlatum. This is a large 
and valuable timber found in the Pegu Valley 
but it is scarce. Wood white colour and adapt¬ 
ed for every purpose of house-building. 

16. Iudigofera sp. Doun-dtdoun, Burnt. 
This tree is four or five lilt in girth, found 
both in the Rangoon amClToungiioo districts 
though it is scarce. Wood* white colour aud 
adapted for every purpose oil’ house-building. 

17. Termiualia belerisa. Pangah, Burnt. 
and T. violala. Laibwai, Burnt. The latter very 
plentiful throughout the Pegu, Tounglioo, and 
Tharawiuldy Forests ; the former less plentiful. 
Both are large timber and would answer for all 
purposes of house-buildii g. Wood white colour 
and adapted for every purposed house-building. 

Woods from Nos. 18 to 25 are ada p t ed to fancy 
work and Cabinet 

18. Semecarpus unacardiunmB^min, Bunn. 
Is a middle-sized tree, coinmoil^uKPegu and 
Tounghoo Forests. Adapted for R$|jy work and 
cabinet making. 

19. Sibia sp. ( glomerate t) Thit-phyew, Burnt . 
Very plentiful in Prome, Pegu and Tounghoo, 
as well as about Donabew; a compact and 
close-grained wood, seven or eight feet in girth, 
and is a timber that deserves to be attended 
to with a view of bringing it into use. Adapted 
for fancy work and cabinet making. 

20. Casuaria pentandra. Tbabyaiywet-kyn, 
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Burm. Scarce, but found in the Pegu district. 
Timlier strong and close-grained. Adapted .for. 
fancy work and cabinet f 

21. Ghanlmoogra odorata. Talicnnoe, Bkrot. 
There are a few trees- of,,.this, about Rangoon, 
and it is also met with on the. banks of streams 
in the Toungkoo forests, but must, bn consi¬ 
dered scarce. Adapted for fi^iicy work.and cabi¬ 
net making. 

22. Strychnos nucc vomica. JUia-baimg, Burm. 
This > is a very common tree throughout the 
Forests. The timber is strong and close-grained, 
but never of wy large size* .Adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making. 

23. Go nocar pm rob ust us. Baib-ya, Burm. Very 
large and; strong timber, growing plentifully in 
the Pegu, Toungkoo aud Prome Forests along 
with 'leak. Adapted for .fancy work aud cabinet 
making. 

24. Baufiiniu par*{flora, also B. brachycarpa. 
Bwai-jiu. Burm. The former a<tains three or 
four feet in girth, the latter is of rather smaller 
size. The first is very plentiful throughout the 
Touughoo and Prome Forests. Adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet making. 

25. Elaodendron Utleyr{folia. Jouk-bin, Burm. 
This is a very plentiful, strong, fine timber, and 
is found throughout the Forests of the Touughoo 
and Pegu districts, as well sis about Rangoon. 
Adapted for fancy work and cabinet making. 

Bid oj 7 Bed colored Woods. 

The following seven sorts, Nos. 26 to 32, nre 
strong and adapted for house-building:— 

26. IJeritieru minor and Ii. litoralis. Kanazoe, 
Burm. These species tire common in the Ran¬ 
goon district, along the creeks and Sunder- 
bunds. They., are the Soondree wood so well 
known in Bengal f^f its strength and durable 
qualities. Wood im-colour strong and adapted 
for house building. 

27. a. Eugenia pulchella. 'Khway-tha-byai. 
Very plentiful in the Pegu and Touughoo dis¬ 
tricts. 

k. E. myrt{folia, Thabaijeen, Burm. 

c. E. vulgaris. Thabyai-tha phan, Burm. 

d. E. Ternifolia Thabyew-tha-byai, and E. 
jambolana also occur, but less plentifully than the 
first-mentioned species. They all afford excel¬ 
lent close-graced stroug timber, but subject to 
the attack o fj mth, ants. Wood red colour strong 
and adapt^OTouse^buihliag. 

28. sMjfgfa apelala. Kambala, Bum- 

A strong Wcra wood of coarse grain, found 
throughout the Sunderbunds, under the parallel 
of Rangoon. It is the timber of which boxes for 
packing beer and wine are made in Calcutta. 
Wood red colour strong and adapted for house¬ 
building. * < 

29. Tmninalia chebula. Kayoobin, Burm. 

A large timber, plentiful throughout the ,|$ak 
Forests. Wood x’ed colour strong and adapted 
for house-building. 

i o 
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30. Lagentrtfmia Bymmah. Pyinmuh. 
Bunft. A common and valuable timber, found 
generally all oyer the pppntry.; It cepl^a” how¬ 
ever a little, below ToinigimO and I^mc* so that 
at those places, it camidt be jpade available for 
building purposes ; buijit all tlte lower siatftns 
from Prpine and Tounglidp downwards, it ought 
to supersede the use ofTeajc. Wood fed colour^ 
strong upd, adapted for house-building. " rt 

31. Aglaia Spectabilis. A largo trgej. met 
with along the banks of rivers in tke. Pegu.nml 
Touughoo districts. : It affords a.ltgH .'service¬ 
able timber, somewhat, stronger then thp Ameii- 
can Pine,, and capable of. bei ng wrought wjth . 
little labour. Wood red colour strong .owl .adapt'’. 
ed for house-building. 

32. UlirtusaUernifoluts and V. iniegrifolius. 
Thalai, Burm . Two of the largesttrees in the 
province ; they are found about towns and vil¬ 
lages in the Prome district, but not below that 
latitude. The elms to which family the trees in 
question belong afford valuable timber. Wood 
red colour strong nnd adapted for house build- 
ing. 

'The following seven kinds of red wood, Nos. 33 
to 39, nre equivalent to mahogany :— 

33. * Oedrela Tooncr, Thit-kodo, Burm. ' 
Found on the banks of streams in the Touughoo' 
district, but it is scarce. Wood red ; equivalent 
to mahogany. 

34. Sioietenia cMJcrassa. Nga-bai, Burnt. 
Fouud along with Teak in the Pegu district, 
but it is not very plentiful. Wood red; equiva¬ 
lent to mahogany. 

35. Armosia dasycarpa. Thitwajee, Bnrtn- 
This i3 found here and there widely scattered ifle ; 
the Swar and other Forests North of Touughoo* 
Wood red ; equivident to mahogany. . , 

86. Bterocarpus dalbergioides. BudouJc. This 
is found chiefly as a large tree about the 'neigh¬ 
bourhood of Prome and habited places to the 
north of that town, but’rarely in the Forests. 
Wood red ; equivalent to mahogany, v. 

37. Oareya arborea. Baubwai, Burnt. 
This is one of the most numerous trees through¬ 
out the province. The timber is large, and to¬ 
gether with the iollowing, forms the chief ma¬ 
terial of which the carts of the country Are made. 
Wood redjeqnivalent to mahogany* ■ 

38,, j fapingtonia acubangnla. f Kyai-tha, 
Bur&. ana B. speema. Eyai-gyCe, Bum. The 
former most plentiful jut the Tharawaddy dis¬ 
trict aud the latter ‘ inthePcgn Forests. The 
wood ik hard and of fine .grain. It is used in 
constructing carts. Wood red; equivalent to ma¬ 
hogany. 

39. Gastanea indica, Tbeet-khya, Bum. la 
a large tree, plentiful in the JUngoon,, Pegu and 
Touaglmo.disiariQU-^Wiwift' equivalent to 
mahogany. 
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The following eleven kinds of Red Wood„Nos. 
tO to 50, are adapted to cabinet making :— 

40. Adenanthera pavonina. Ywaigyee, Bum. 
Pound in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo dis¬ 
tricts, but widely dispersed and not very plenti¬ 
ful. Red wood and adapted to cabinet making. 

41. Calophyllutn longtfolium. Thar-rabee, 
Bum. This is found'near towns, together with 
two other species of the same genus, which are 
of smaller growth. Red wood and adapted to 
cabinet making. 

42. Dolichampia pomifera. Doukyamah, 
Bum. This has been found on the Pyinmah 
Choung in the Pegu Valley. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Red wood and adapt¬ 
ed to cabinet making. 

48. Pggium acuminata. Scarce, but found 
on the banks of streams in the Tounghoo district 
attaining a girth of five or six feet. Red wood 
and adapted to cabinet making. 

44. Photinia serrat folia. Doukyat, Bum. 
Found in t he neighbourhood of Rangoon and 
along the banks of the stream in the Rangoon 
district, in the direction of the Teak Fo rests. 
Red wood and adapted to cabinet making. 

45. Acacia stipulata. Seel, Burnt. A large 
heavy timber, found throughout the Forests from 
Rangoon to Tounghoo. Red wood and adapted 
to cabinet making. 

46. Acacia catechu. Shabin, Burnt. Large 
and plentiful timber, found in great quantities 
in Forests of the Prome and Tharawaddy dis¬ 
tricts, as well as on the Shan side above 
Tounghoo district. Red wood and adapted to 
cabinet making. 

47. Acacia Krista. Seet, Burm. Found 
throughout the province; timber large and 
plentiful, particularly in the Tounghoo district. 
Red wood and adapted to cabinet making. 

48. Acacia elata. Seet, Burm. Plentiful 
in the Pegu, Tounghoo and Prome districts; 
timber straight, lengthy and of large girth. Red 
wood and adapted to cabinet making. 

49. Ricinus diococa. Tawthedinbm, Burm. 
Scarce and found only on the banks offlfeams in 
the Pegu and Tounghoo districts, very tall 
large timber. Red wood and adapted to cabinet 
making. 

50. Antidesma paniculate. Byitzin, Burm 
Small crooked timber, of close grain, found in the 
Rangoon, Pegu, Tounghoo and Tharawaddy 
Forests. Red wood and adapted to cabinet, 
making. 

Yellow Woods. 

There are three kinds fit for fancy work, viz, 

51. GmeUna arborea. Kyoonboe, Bum. 
Plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests. It 
is a large and remarkably strong tough timber. 
Wood yellow, fit for fancy wood. 

52. Morinda bracteata. Yaiyoe, Bum. 
and M. excerta, Mhan bin, Bum. Both are 
small trees, only found about Phoungyee houses. 


,in a cultivated state. Wood yellow, fit for 
fancy wood. 

53. Oarcinia Oowa. Toun-tha-tai, Bum. 
Scarce, but found widely dispersed in the Forests. 
Wood yellow, fit for fancy wood. 

Dari-brown Woods. 

54. Pterospermum aceroides, Thamajamwai- 
zoke: also P. subacerifolium, and P. aceri - 
folium. Najee Bum. Three, species of 
large timber, found growing along with Teak 
in all the Forests. The two first are plentiful 
but the third kind is scarce. This timber is ex¬ 
tremely valuable and is as strong as either Teak 
or Oak. Its durability for purposes of ship-build¬ 
ing has never been tested, because it has never 
been desicaled or killed like the Teak. It attains 
a girth of ten or twelve feet and rises to a lofty 
height. Wood dark brown. 

55. Pentaptera arjuan and P. glabra. Touk- 
kyan, Burnt. This is also a valuable timber found 
growiug in all the Teak Forests ; it consists of 
two kinds, both of equal value. The timber is 
as strong as Teak and usually attains a girth of 
from seven to nine feet, with height in still more 
lofty proportion. This timber has never, 1 be¬ 
lieve, been fairly tried for ship-building. Wood 
dark brown. 

56. Melanorrhaa usitata. Theet see, Burm,. 
This is the Tkeet-see or Lignum vita, of Pegu. It 
is plentiful in the Tounghoo and Prome Forests, 
especially in the former. It is of dark red colour, 
of extreme closeness of grain and density of 
structure, with a specific gravity so great, that it 
serves in place of iron as anchors for native boats. 
Its great hardness and weight prevent its being 
employed in house-building. It would answer 
for sheaths or block-pulleys and other purposes 
connected with machinery, where great strength 
and density are required. The tree is very oom- 
mon above the parallel of Tounghoo and grows 
to a girth of six feet. Wood dark brown. 

57. Dolichampia pomifera Doukya-mah, 
Burm. Scarce, only met with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in the 
Pyinmah Choung. Wood dark brown. 

68. Butea frondosa. Ponk-pin, Burm. Plen¬ 
tiful, but the timber is crooked and only fit for 
ornamental work. Wood dark brown. 

5 9 . Mmgjfera attenuata. Tawsa-thayet, Burm. 
Scarce, but found in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
Forests. Wood darkorbwn. 

60. Anacardia occidentalis. Soaroe and only 
found near large towns Wbod dark brown. 

61. Zizyphus jujuba. Hyee-bin, Burm. 
Scarce, only found uear large towns, rarely in the 
Pegn and Tounghoo forests. Wood dark brown. 

02. Aoerrhoa carambola, Zoungya. Burm, 
Scarce, and only fond near towns. Wood d#rk 
brown. 

63. Pierardia sapota. Kanayoe, Burm. Plen¬ 
tiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo forests, as well 
as about Rangoon. Wood dark brown, 
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04, Anaeetrqbbus cornea. Zoungali, Jfam, and i in greatest perfection on the banks of the Sitang 
A mollis. Yin«bya, Burnt. Plentiful in the Pegu in the Kareen Forests above Tounghoo j but it 
andTpuegboo Forests. The tif»bef grows -very I is also found throughout the Pegu and Toun- 
tall, but seldom exceeds threes feet in girth, ghoo Forests in abundance, more particularly 
Wood dark brown. the latter. It is also found along with Teak in 

65. Rondelsfda Victoria, Tatnayoke, Burnt. Tharawaddy and Prome Forests. Light brown 
Small tiufche*. which, together with the last seven wood. 

kinds, are, adapted, from the fineness of their 74. Dilfynia augus/a, Zinbyewn, Burnt. 
grain aud elegance of colour, for ornamental work, also D. scabra. Byew, Burnt, and I), specio- 
Wood dark Brown. * j sa. Tbabyew, Burnt. The* two first are 

. Black Woods, plentiful iu the Forests of the Pegu district, but 

66 . Dulbergia. Y indike, Burnt. Of this there become scarce to the north of it, and the third 

are fonr kinds, all yielding a heavy timber, which species is scarce even there. They all three 

will not float, similar to Sissoo. These trees afford large and good timber for house building, 
are very plentiful in the Tharawaddy aud Light brown wood 

lllaine districts, also in the lower parts of 75. Hopea odorata. Thingnn,' Burnt. This 
the Tounghoo district. The timber seldom at- limber, which is said to be plentiful in the 
tains a very large size and is generally found of Tennsserim Forests, is scarce in Pegu, and a 
n girth of three or four feet. Black wood. few trees are to be fouud about the vicinity of 

67. Cassia Sumatrana. Mavalee, Burnt, pleuti- Rangoon. Light brown wood. 

ful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu and Tounghoo 76. Azadaracla It/dica. Theaibou-kamakah, 
Forests. It js the Bombay blackwood Black. I Burnt, or Neem, is plentiful m the Prome 
wood. district only ; it is a large, but soft timber, only 

6 . 8 . Inga xglocarpa. Pyin Kadoe, Burnt, fit for flooring Light brown wood, 

and/, bijemina. Tauyeu, Burnt. Two species, The above list embraces all the useful timber 

affording iromvood. The first is called Pin- found in the Forests of the l’egu Province, except 
Kn-doe by the Burmese. It is found in all Teak. Besides timber well adapted for house- 
the Teak Forests. In the Prome Forests it building, the list contains several promising 
is usually about six feet in girth, but in all the kinds that have n< ver yet been fairly tried for 
other forests it attains a larger size, frequently ship-building, and which in point of strength 
eight or nine feet. It is most plentiful through- are equal to Teak or Oak. The timbers referred 
out the province. The second species is of small- to more especially are Nos. 73, 68,54, 55, 
er girth, but grows to a great height. Black 3U and 37, Nos. 25, 23, 19, 14 and 4 are 
wood. also deserving of trial for ship-building, and 

69. Diospyros melanoxylon. Ebony or Ouk- No. 56 for any special purposes, where great 
cliinya, Burm. This tree is found throughout the strength and density are required. Until these 
forests, seldom however of greater girth than trials are decided, the timber employed for 
three or four feet. It is very plentiful. Black house-building purposes should be restricted for 
wood. other kinds.— McClelland. 

Light brown Wopds. (8211) Penang Woods. 

70 . Dipterocarpus alatus. Aing, Burnt The following Furniture woods grown in 

This .timber is called in Bengal Battee Sal. It Penang or Prince of Wales’ Island, were sent by 
is excellent for every purpose of house-building, the Singapore Committee to the Exhibition of 
especially for posts. It is found chiefly to 1851 ; viz. Siam wood : ebony; Wild Durian, 
grow on laterite in the Tounghoo and Prome UucertdMttugsena wood. Guava wood ; Kamun- 
distiicts. Light brown wood. ing, SeiwPBayraah or Ansena. Mirlimoh, two 

71. Dipterocarpus turbinatus. Kauycen, kinds. Baloh Bunga. Root of Betelnut tree. 
Bunn. Timber of great size and strength. It Root of Coconnut tree. Clove wood. Root of 
is fit for any purpose fov which Saul is em- Eboeh tree, Tirabusu, Ranggas, Penang wood, 
ployed, being of the sanm family. It is chiefly Kulim Baloh, Ibool wood. 

employed far canoe ami boat building. It These arranged tabularly are, 
is fouud in, all the Forest districts, except Prome I. Angsena, or *enna Baymah.jll. Ebony, 
where it is scarce. Light brown wood. 2. Balah Buugah. 

72. Shorea robmia or Saul. Eing-gyeen, J; gjjjj- 
Barm. This timber is found chiefly ou the 5 . Baloh Bungah. 

Slum side of the Tounghoo district, and in the «• tree root - 

Forests north of Tounghoo. Light brown wood. \ coSuUree root. 

73. Melicocca trijuga. Jobin Burnt., A most 9 . Durian (wild), 

valuable timber, called by the Burmese Kobin, 10. Eboeh-tree root, 
and employed by the natives of the country for Woods of Penang (Col. Frith). 

cart-wheels, oil-mills, and other purposes requir- 1 Brantey, Light brown colour. An inferi- 
ng great strength and solidity. It is found or weak wood; used for building. 


J2. Uuava wood. 

13. Ibool wood. 

14. Knimming. 

15. Mirlimoh 

36. Penang Wood. 
17 Kanggas 
16; Siam Wood. 
19. Timbusi. 
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. 2 Bunho. A large tree; occasionally used 
for -building. 

3 Biutogon. A large tree; occasionally us¬ 
ed for masts. ■* 

4 Uurupas, dark red colour. Used for 
beams of houses. 

5 Cooran, light browu colour. Used for 
planks for building. 

6 Chinjeritt, brown colour, specific gravity 
2.165. A smalfNiree ; used for furniture. 

7 Cumpas, light brown colour. A large 
tree; used only for planks. 

8 Cawa-Arang, pale brown colour. A very 
large tree; used for furniture and ornamental 
work. 

9 Onnis. A large tree ; used for door frames. 

10 Chiuracy, brown colour, specific gravity 
1.081. Used for beams ; does not work kindly. 

11 Cnwa-Arang, light brown colour. Only 
used for furniture. 

12 Cocoa-nut, brown colour. Cut perpendi¬ 
cularly. 

13 China red wood, red colour. Only used 
for furniture. 

14 Ceylon ebony, black colour. Used for 
inlaying arid ornamental furniture 

15 Dpmarlout, brown colour. Used for 
building and general purposes. 

16 Dunorhung, brown colour, specific gravity 
1,235. Used by the Chinese for carved images. 

17. Dram, light brown colour. A very small 
tree ; used for ornamental furniture. 

18 Hama Raja. A very small tree little used. 

19 Maddang Kamenhir. Used by the Chinese 
for making boxes. 

29 Miraban, light red colour. Much used 
for ship building, furniture, &c. 

21 Maddang Tandack, dark brown colour. 
Not used at all. 

22 Maskaw, light brown colour ; specific 
gravity 1016. Used for plaukeens, carriages, 
furniture &c. 

23 Mnukadu, brown colour. A species of 
Damarlout much used for beams. 

24 Maliler, white colouv. A small tree ; used 
for work boxes and ornamental work. 

25 Maribot, purple colour ; specific gravity 
0.939. A very large tree, difficult to work : used 
for furniture. 

26 Mandara, pale red colour, specific gravity 
0.939. A small tree ; used for ornamental fur¬ 
niture. 

27 Nebong, dark colour. A tall and thin, hut 
straight tree j used for railings. 

28 Papisrattg, pale brown colour. Six to 
nine feet in circumference, forty feet long ; not 
good for beams ; chiefly used for furniture. 

29 Pasa Linija, light brown colour. A large 
tree ; used only for planks ; soon decays. 

30 Fala. A tall thin tree ; used for planks. 

31 Pinang Bach, brown colour. A large 
tree ; used for beams. 


32 PaiaUian, light brown colour. A large 
tree ; only used for planks. 

83 Pupisrang, pm pie colour. A strong wood ; 
used for beams. 

34 Penang Teak, brown colour. Scarce now. 

85 Penang Jack, yellow colour. Used only 
for ornamental furniture. ** 

36 Rangha as, light browu colour. Used for 
furniture. 

37 Rokaui, light red colour. Used for boxes 
and furniture. 

38 Red wood, red colour, specific gravity 
1.000. In general use for furniture. 

39 Sankuang, pale brown colour. Used only 
for ornamental work. 

40 Satin wood, straw colour. A beautiful 
wood for ornamental furniture &c. 

41 Siam ebony, black colour. Used only for 
ornamental furniture inlaying &c. 

42 Teak, brown colour. In general use. 

43 Tampinnis, light red colour. A fruit tree ; 
used for ornamental furniture, billiard cues, &c. 

44 Tijn, light brown colour. Used for fur¬ 
niture boxes &c. 

45 (No name), purple colour. Not durable ; 
used for all sorts of rough work. 

(8212) Stride. The forests of Sitide . 

During our sojourn in this Province we have 
often been struck witli the beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent. appearance of some of the Forests which 
are to be found scattered througout the country, 
particularly those in Lower Sind—the greater 
number of which are planted—not actual Forest. 
We need but ask our readers to pass over the 
Hills from Sonda en route to Jerruck, where beauty 
in its richest garb awaits them far beyond our 
description, with the noble river seen at the dis¬ 
tance winding its way as it were through these 
gigantic woods ; amazement here stops the tra¬ 
veller to enquire how scenery so transparently 
beautiful was ever formed for such an arid waste 
as Sind is supposed to be. We do not mean to 
say that there are not other pnrts equally pic¬ 
turesque ; we know there are—but we allude to 
this spot from its proximity as well as to our 
remembrance of the ''first impression” made years 
gone by, and which have been confirmed by sub¬ 
sequent visits year after year. 

These Forests, under the rule of the Ameers, 
were mete bunting preserves, and were admir¬ 
ably adapted from the thickness of their under¬ 
wood for the cover of Wild animals of eveiy sort, 
and tio one but their keepers were allowed to 
enter them. No attention whatever was paid to 
their Timber, In fact they were hunting 
ih Yt&lity, and death to the man, in those 
oppression and tyranny, found in them, 
the ** Lord’s game.” 

From statistical Reports before us we gather 
that the Forests in number amount to about 72, 


grounds 
days of 
killing 
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including th$ Forest jungles in Upper Sind (not 
walled in like those in Lower Sind) of Bhan or 
Poplar, which spring up spontaneously on the 
river bank when the inundation subside*, The 
Forests cover an area of about, 1,59,683 acres, 
in the cultivation about 34,555, wasteland 
55,385, and wood area 69,753. .. . 

The products of the Forests are Timber, Fire¬ 
wood, Charcoal, Oum Lac, Dark, Baubul Seeds, 
Grass and Reeds for Mats. The common woods 
found are Ba\ibul, Bhan, Kunda, Tali, (Sissoo of 
Upper India) Tree Tamarisk, Jamul, Sirme and 
Mountain or bitter Neem. 

The Baubul it very abuudaht and grows to a 
very large size. It is exceedingly hard and 
weighty. For agricultural implements and all na¬ 
tive purposes it is excellent. It is also much used, 
we are informed, by the Indus Flotilla, for pad¬ 
dle flats, rudders, stanchions and boats’ knees— 
in fact we believe it is used, for every purpose to 
which wood can be applied. Besides other parts 
of the Baubul are used, its bark is employed in 
tanning, its pods form a valuable food for the cat¬ 
tle, its young branches are the favourite food of 
camels and goats, its bark yields gum and lac, 
and for all these articles, wood, bark, pods and 
lac, a sale is always found. 

The Kunda or Prosopis is very plentiful and 
only used as firewood. 

The Bhan or Poplar is only used for rafters 
and turning work. It is nowhere to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

The Sirree or Madras Blackwood, the Tales or 
Blackwood of Upper India, the guz or Tree Ta¬ 
marisk, are found in many of the Forests, but in 
small numbers. 

The products of the Forests above enumerated, 
are all consequent on our occupation of the 
country, and have conferred inestimable blessings 
on the people. 

The grazing alone is much appreciated by the 
natives from its shade, and brings in a Revenue 
of between 8 to 9 thousand Rupees per annum. 
The supply of fuel to the Indus Flotilla must be 
enormous, 90,000 maunds per annum, and then 
there are the other products, giving we should 
say, a gross Revenue of not less than 20,000 Ru¬ 
pees, or thereabout. This in.our opinion is under¬ 
rating the Revenues ot the Sited Forests, altho’ 
it is said they are yearly diminishing in size from 
their being washed away by the encroachments 
of the river and from the Canals, which runs 
through them* not being cut as they used to be 
during the time of the Ameers, to admit water 
for watering the trees. - _ 

The superintendence of the Forests has passed 
through many hands since the beginning, but we, 
believe none gave so much satisfaction as did Dr. 
Stock while they were anderhia management. 
For works of this description where improvements 
are so invaluable to the Revenues, men of first 
rate abilities are necessary. Botanical attainments 


as well as a general acquaintance with the prevail¬ 
ing Revenue system is desirable.— Scindiaa, 
July 12. 1856. 

(8218) Singapore JPboiit*, or Malay Wood !», 
being woods from Singapore. 

This collection, at the 1851 Exhibition, con¬ 
sisted of about one hundred specimens, many 
having no labels; those marke^are as follows : 

1 Angsanah. 

2 Biliong. 

3 Biliong Wangi, 

4 Bras Bras. 

5 Bitangor Wood. 

6 Changis. 

7 Glam. 

8 Jambu-ayer-utan. 

9 Kayau Araug. 

10 Kamuning. 

11 Krautai. 

12 Arangi. 

13 Arangi Klat. 

14 Kayu Brombong. 

15 Kledang. 

] 6 Lakah wood. 

Of these “ Biniangor” wood is the most used 
especially in ship building, serving for planks, 
masts, spars, &c. it grows in the greatest 
abundance round Singapore, and is largely 
exported to the Mauritius, California, &c. 

The “ Glam” tree, furnishes a paper-like bark, 
used in caulking the seams of vessels. 

The wood of the “ Polai” tree, which is used 
to make floats for fishing-nets, is a very remark¬ 
able light, white wood, and might probably be 
imported and used with advantage as a substitute 
for cork, and some similar substances. 

(8214) Tavoy. Timber Trees and Woods of 
Tavoy. (Dr. Wallich.) 

1 Acacia, Popeenh, Barm. A very large tree, 
used for posts and rollers 

2 do Paingadoo, Barm. 

3 Anacardiura, Thubbaraboo, Burm. A large 
tree, used in boat building. 

4 Artocarpus, Thouenben, Burm. Do do do. 

5 do A. large tree. 

6 do Fynyathe or tannabeng, Burm. 

Wood not used 

7 Bignonia, Thathee, Burm. A very large tree. 

8 do ( P) Thuggainee Bum. A large 

tree used in building. 

9 do Lainbha Burm. A middlc'-sized tree. 

10 Calopbfjj&i^, Tu,ixa-phee, Burm. Used for 

masts &c. $p** 

11 Cara^^Qa-oon Burm. Used in building. 

12 Carej% Staga, Burm. Large timber tree: 

13 Castane* Martabanica. Nome or zitha, 
Burm. 

14 Cerbera Manghas, Kullooa* Bum. Wood 
not used. 


17 Leban 

18 Meosbon 

19 Medansi Minink. 

20 Medansi Buah yeah. 

21 Medansi Tandoli. 

22 Medansi Kitanahan. 

23 Medansi. Kouit. 

24 Polai wood. 

25 Peragah. 

26 Ranggas, 

27 Simpoh Ryali. 

28 Simpoh brekit 

29 Slumar. 

30 Tan Pang. 

31 Tampinis. 

32 Timbusu. 
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15 Dillenia, Zimboon, Barm. Used in build* 

injr. 

16 Dipterocarpus grandiflora. Ain of aintha, 
Burm. An immense tree. 

17 Do. Do. Do. Kunnean phin, Burm. 
Used as timber. 

18 Euphorbiacea. Yaraula, Burm. Used for 
frames of lacquered ware, 

19 Eurya. Thaun, Burnt. Used for fuel only. 

20 Excoecarih ? Thurrotha, Burm. 

21 Ficus. Thubboo, Burm. Used in house 
carpentry. 

22 Do. Do Do. Thuppnn, Burm. Large 

tree; wood not used. 

23 Garcinia. Pulloua, Burnt. Large tree, used 
for posts, &c. 

24 Grewia. Miayn, Burnt. 

25 Heritiera Pomes. Kunnazoo, Barm. Very 
large tree; very hard and durable wood. 

26 Hibiscus macrophyllus. Used in building. 

27 Do. Do. (?) 

28 Hbpea floribunda. Tantheya, Burm. A very 
lUrge tree. 

29 Lagerstroemia. Kuenmounee or puma,Ham. 
Used in building. 

30 Lauras. Kullowa or Kurrown, Burnt. 

31 Do. Panatha, Burm. Used in house- 
carpentry. 

32 Do. Maythen, Burnt. A large tree, good 
useful wood, much used. 

33 Do. Keemnn, Burnt. Smalltree, used for 
posts 

34 Lauras. Thuggoo, Burm. Used for oars, 
&c. 

85 Do. Thitya, Burm. Very large tree, 
used in building, &c. 

36 : Do. Kayzai, Burm. Used in house-car¬ 
pentry. 

37 Mimusops, Thubbae, Burm. Used in ship¬ 
building. 

38 Do. Elengi. 

39 Murraya. Maikay, Barm. A tough close 
grained wood, used for handles. 

40 Myristica, Thounsanga, Burnt. A large 
tree, used in boat-building. 

41 Do. Koathoe or Knnneen, Burnt. A 
large tree, used in flooring houses. 

42 Osyris peltata, Phaoun, Burm. 

43 Pierardia, <?) Kunna or Kuzzo, Burnt. 

44 Pinus Dammara, Burm. A very large tree, 
used in building. 

45 Pterocarpus, (?) Paddow, Burm. A large 
tree, used for furniture, &c. 

46 Eottlera, Mimasko, Burm. 

47 Do Keoun lae, Burnt. A large tree, 

used for rudders, &c. .-■/<' '■ y ‘ - %i ' *&*M 

48 Sandoricum, . Used Sox 

furniture. ^ ' ' * ' . 

49 Sapotea, (?) Palaepean, Burnt. A very 
large tree, used in building. 

50 Sonneratia, (?) Thaumiua, Burnt. A small 
tree. 


51 Sterculia, (?) Katiunu, Bum. An enor¬ 
mous tree. 

52 Do. Thikadoo, Bum 

58 Symplocos, (?) Kain-tba-phogee, Bum. 
Used in boat-building ' 

54 Syudesrais Tavoy Audi Ka-tha Burnt. A 
very large tree, used for building, botes, he. 

55 Do. Do. Kunnnn keunka; Kunnun keunla, 
Burm. Ust-d for beams, postsi &c. 

56 Terminalia. Tbuphauga, Burm. 

57 Ternstroemia. Puzzeen zwa, Burm. A large 
tree, used in building. 

58 Uvaria. Thuhbor, Burm A large tree, used 
for boat building. 

59 Wrightia autidysentiica. Lathou, Burm. 
Small tree, not used. 

60 Xylocttrpus. Kean nan, itara. Very durable 
timber. 

61 Zizyphus. Zeethee, Burm. Hard and dura¬ 
ble wood. 

62 -? Ahnaun, Burm. Strong, hard and 

very durable timber, used in ship-building. 

63 -? Bah-mah-thoa, Burm. Useful tim¬ 

ber. 

64 -? Con-moo Burm. Good timber, 

used for building houses and boats. 

65 -- ? Kaantha, Burm. A small but valua¬ 

ble wood. 

66 -P Kaungo-kurrs A heavy but dura¬ 

ble wood, used in boat building : specific gravity 
0.690. 

67 - -? Keahnaun, Burnt. Strong crooked 

wood, used for stocks. 

68— ——? Kuddoot alain, Burm. A large tree, 
used in house and ship building. 

69 — —? Kuddoot-nu, Burm. Inferior wood, 
used in boat building. 

70 -? Kurami, Burm. 

71 --? Mainaban, Burm. Used for bows, 

lances, beams, rafters fee. 

72 -? May-klin, Burm. Used for rudders 

and anchors. 

73 -? May-maka, Burm. Used in ship¬ 

building. 

74 -? May-rang, Burm. Said to be very 

durable. 

75 -p May-tobek, Burm. Used for the 

bottoms of ships ; preferred to teak. 

76 — ——? Megeone, Burm. A large tree used 
in building. 

77— ——? Penlay-peen, Burm. Used in build¬ 
ing. 

78— -? Pienmabne, Burm. Yields very 

strong knee-timber. 

# 79'-—--? Pienmah pue, Burm 

80— —? Tantheya, Burnt. 

81— —P Tangnet-na, Burm. 

82 ..? Teatha, Burm. 

83 — ■? Thauga-et thittoo, Burnt. Inferior 

wood. 
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84 -? Thau-baunpo, Burnt. Inferior wood, 

used for common canoes. 

85 -? Thau baun thau-lay, Burnt. Very 

flexible wood. 

86 -? They ah. Burnt. Inferior wood. 

87 -? Thountnynga, Burnt. Used in 

building. 

88 -? Thymbro, Burnt Good strong 

durable wood, used in boat buildiug. 

89 -? Town pine, Burnt. Good wood, 

used iu boat building. 

(8215) Tavoy, being WoodsTavoy {by Mr. 
Blundell;) Commissioner. 

\ Annan. A small tree ; used for building. 

2 Bep-thnn. Used for building. 

3 Bep-won. Used for building. 

4 Bhau-bhway. Used for house posts ; like 
sisoo 

5 Bhn-ta-kn. Used for common carpentry. 

6 Daup-yan. Used for building. 

7 Eng-beng. Strong wood ; used for common 
carpentry. 

8 Knd-wot-nu, Cedrcla ? Burnt. Used for 
house and ship-building : large timber, 40 to 70 
feet ; specific gravity 1.060. 

9 Kauna-tso. A very tough close-grained 
wood. 

10 Ka-nyerig kyaung khyny. Used for boat, 
ship, and house building ; yields an oil; not at¬ 
tacked by insects. 

11 do do do do rather shaky. 

12 Ka-nyeng-pyan. A heavy, grey wood; 
used for handspikes. 

13 Katso Like toon; used in building 8m. 

14 Krung-thmoo-ysepsay A rough, strong 
wood ; used for posts. Sic. 

15 K.engthep-guyung-yWept A light, inferior 
wood ; used in building. 

16 Kengthep-plieoot-kyay.- A sound small 
wood ; used in building. 

17 Khamouug-nee. Heavy wood, not attack¬ 
ed by insects. 

18 Khnmoung-pyion. Small sized, compact, 
yellowish-grey wood. 

19 Kharaway-nn. Porous, heavy, strong 
wood, not attacked by insects. 

20 Kouk-ko. Employed for bottoms of boats. 

21 Kyay-tsav-gyu-khy ay. A heavy, com¬ 
pact, dark wood ; suitable for gunstocks. 

22 Kyay-tsny-bayoun. Useful for common 
carpentry. 

28 Kyep-yo A kind of teak. 

24 Kywon-bo. A soft wood like the nauclea. 

25 Kywon-raa, do do ; a variety. 

26 Lienrnan. A small tree; heavy, closes 
grained, light colored wood, like terminalia. 

27 Mala-ka, Small steed, strong wood ; use¬ 
ful for handles. 

28 Ma-yatn. Ah indestructible, strong, heavy, 
dark red wood. 


29 Mee-kynung-kyay A heavy wood, not at¬ 
tacked by insects. 

3U Meep-thua-ban. A small-sized, compact, 
grey wood ; used for handles, &c. 

31 Miaup-bout. Used for furniture, &e 

32 Mya-kamaun. A valuable strung black 
wood ; used for knife handles- 

33 Myeng-ta-bep. A strong, blueish-grey 
wood ; adapted for handles. 

34 Ngoo-beng A strong wood ; used for 
posts ana planking. 

35 Noalee-lyeng. A close-grained, strong, 
heavy wood ; useful for handles. 

36 Pan-loun. A close grained red wood ; 
used for building. 

37 Pantheet-ya. A good white rough wood ; 
useful for boat building. •' 

38 Patseng-iswny. Small sized strong wood. 
89 Patseng-ngO. A superior high-coloured 

aromatic wood, like mahogany. 

40 Peng-lay-byun. Small sized tough wood. 

41 Peng-lay-oun. Strong, rough, red wood, 

like Mimosa serissn. * 

42 Peng-lay-kaboay. A heavy small sized 
wood ; suitable for handspikes, handles. 8tc. 

43 Pee-daup. Mimosa. Burnt. 

44 Pinnay. Artoearpus. Burnt. Strong, close 
grained yellow wood. 

45 Pyaung-pyion. A compact., heavy, yellow 
wood. 

46 Pyeng-khado. Small sized, heavy, close- 
grained, red wood 

47 Tag-nyeng. A useful furniture wood. 

48 Ta keep-nee. A very strong, close grained, 
heavy, light coloured wood. 

49 Tha-blian. Used for canons. 

50 Thn byay-nee. A strong, close grained, 
brownish grey wood ; used for house posts. 

51 'l’ha-byoo. A heavy close-grained wood. 

52 Theet-ta-gyee. Suitable for common car¬ 
pentry. 

53 Theet-ya-han. A close-grained teak, used 
for posts. 

54 Theet-ya-nee. A close-grained brown wood; 
rather shaky. 

55 Theet-ya-pyion. A heavy strong wood. 

56 Thieni. A serviceable wood. 

57 Thingan-kyaup. A close-grained, heavy, 
strong wood; used in ship aud hoUse-building, 
for carts 8tc. 

58 Thraeng-ba. Like red Jafool; used for 
posts and cotton-rollers. 

59 Thmeisy-tshout. A small, heavy, coarse, 

brown wood for door frames and boat 

beams. 

60 Toungwput; Rough, knotty wood; used 
for knife and#rte*r-handles. 

61 Toung-bhien. A light, porous wood; used 
for common carpentry. 

62 Toung-byeng. A kind of red saul. 

68 Toung-byion. A close grained, brown, 
shaky wood. 
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64 Toung-kba-ray. Red Jarool; used in 
boat buikJing. 

65 Tseng by ion- A compact greyish-brown 
wood; suitable for common oarpeutry. 

66 Tsnay-daiV. Dsed for gun-stocks 

67 Wonthay-khyay. A small, st rong, com¬ 
pact, yellowish white wood. 

68 Yow-ma-lay. A strong, heavy, rough", white 
wood ; used for house-posts. 

69 Zoo-lat. A small, heavy, compact, yel¬ 
lowish-white wood. 


(8216) Tiunetelly . Woods of Tinnevelty by 
Colonel Frith. 

1 Arrava. Peutaptera, Light brown colour. 
Used for building, haudspikes, tools, &c, 

2 Atittee, Red colour. Used for furniture. 

3 Augeneepelah, Brown colour ; specific gra¬ 
vity 0.484. General work. 

4 Catigoo, whitish brown colour. Hand¬ 
spikes and wheel wright’s work. 

5 Eloopay, Red colour. Building in general. 

6 Hill teak, Light brown colour. General 
purposes. 

„ 7 Karootauley, Black colour. Fancy work. 

8 Koongheelyara, Light brown colour. Used 
for building purposes ; yields dannner. 

9 Kotamarnm, Brown colour ; specific gravity 
0.723. Building in general. 

10 Mookersey, Red colour. Building in ge¬ 
neral. 

11 Munjet Kenldutupah, Light straw colour. 
Building in general. 

12 Alathgirie vamboo, whitish brown clour. 
A strong light wood ; used for general purposes. 

13 Marootho, white brown colour. Building 
in general. 

14 Mathgirie vatnboo, old ; Red colour. A 
strong light wood. 

15 Naungoo, Red colour; specific gravity 1.009. 
Used for building, wheel wright3 work, haud- 
spikes. 

16 Nuffell; Red colour; specific gravity 0.717. 
Building in general. 

17 Nelly, Light-brown colour. Building in 
general. 

18 Nurryveroosoo, Whitish brown colour. 
Building in general 

19 Nagakunny, Whitish brown colour. Build- 
ingin general. 

20 Oonnay, Red colour ; specific gravity 0.928 
A strong wood, used for wheelwright’s work, 
handspikes. 

21 Oosulay, Light brown colour; specific 
gravity 0 882 ; building in general. 

22 Polava, Light brown colour, Musket- 
stocks, and building purposes. 

23 Paulay, Deepstraw colour. Fancy work. 

24 Pooversoo, Bed colour; specific gravity 
0.860. Used for making bandies. 


25 Ponpathera, Wliitey brown colour; specific 
gravity 0.688. Used.lor building purposes. 

26 Poannay, Deepstraw colour. Used for 
building purposes. 

27 Poovey, Light brown colour; specific 
gravity 0*84*0 Used for building purposes. 

28 Paselay, Wliitey brown colour. Used for 
furniture. 

29 Snmmerni, Red colour. Furniture of any 
description. 

30 Sarakontay, Wliitey drown colour. Build¬ 
ing in general 

31 Sampayapaulay, Light brown colour, 
specific gravity 0*792. Building purposes. 

32 Thothakuttv, Red colour. Furniture of 
every description. 

88 Tlmnnaka, Wliitey brown colour. Making 
trunks. 

34 Thokay.Red colour; specific gravity 0*950. 
Building purposes. 

35 Yangy, Light brown colour. Wheelwright’s 
work. 

36 Yakauley, Light brown colour. Building 
in general. 

37 Vamboo, Liirht -straw colour; specific 
gravity 0-795. Building in general. 

38 Vankay,Light brown colour ; specific gra¬ 
vity 0 888. Building in general. 

39 Veroosoo, Wliitey brown colour. Building 
in general. 

40 Vaknnatty, Wliitey brown colour, Building 
in general. 

41 Veminnnn, Brown colour ; specific gravity 
0 786. Building in general. 


(8217) Travancore. Woods of Travancore ly 
{Colonel Frith ) 

1 Aliguilb. Light yellow colour, specific 
gravity 0.674. Very abundant; used for furniture. 

2 Attoo vunjee. Amber colour, specific 
gravity 0*480. Very cheap ; used for firewood. 

3 Aranellah Dark brown colour, specific 
gravity 0*645. For building common houses. 

4 Chinny. Rather dark colour, specific gravity 
0-515. From 8 to 16 feet in circumference ; used 
for building canoes. 

6 Ckerrotimba. Dark colour, specific gravity 
0-843. About 3 feet in circumference, used for 
house building, tools &c. 

6 Cherrotanny, Light colour. Firewood. 

7 Caroemarndoo Daik brown colour, 2 to 6 
feet in circumference; used for carts and building. 

8 Chorocadamboo, Yellow colour, specific gra¬ 
vity 0*529. Used for packing cases. 

9 Chitta linny. Red colour, specific gravity 
0*847, 1 to 1| feet in circumference ; used for 
furniture. 

10 Cherro vunjee, Browncolour, speoific gra¬ 
vity 0.644. Used for firewood. 
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11 Cherro ttalampella, Light brown colour, 
specific gravity 0-483. For making canoes. 

12 Cherro canny, Light brown colour. Only 
for firewood. 

13 Cunda lah pallah, Bamboo colour. For 
making sandals. 

14 Channy mann, Brown colour. For build¬ 
ing common houses. ', 

15 Channy vengah. Light yellow colour, 1 to 
6 feet in circumference. House building. 

16 Carrimarriddy, Dark colour, 1 to 4 feet 
in circumference ; used by wheel wrights. 

17 Cherropoona, Dark colour. Building 
houses. 

18 Conjnh marm, Red colour. Furniture, 
&c. 

19 Conjee marm, Light red colour, specific 
gravity 0*650. Furniture, &c. 

20 Channee, Brown colour,Used for oil-mills, 
&c. 

21 Dhannee, Dark colour, specific gravity 
O'733-Very strong, but knotty, used lor common 
buildings. 

22 Ellalineel, Light red colour, specific gra¬ 
vity 0-779. A small tree, used lor temples, 
pagodas, and furniture. 

23 Erainboo, Dark brown. For common 
houses. 

24 Jackwood, Yellow colour, specific gravity 
0-554, 2 to 4 feet in cirumference, strong wood ; 
used for furniture. 

25 Kullentake, Brown colour, specific gravity 
0 749. Buldiugs,wheel wright’s work, &c. 

26 Karnnchiliy, Dark colour, specific gravity 
0 - 519. Buildings and small boats. 

27 Kyeattee.Asli colour, specific gravity 0 972. 
Carts and buildings. 

28 Kanjarum or nux vomica. Ash colour, 
specific gravity 0*796. For making cots. 

29 Karity, or black wood, Black colour, speci¬ 
fic gravity 0-948 -, 2 to 4 feet in circumference, 
strong wood; used for furniture. 

80 Kanjarom, Ash colour. Used for common 
building. 

31 Marya cadamba, Yellow colour. Used for 
packing-cases.' ^ 

32 Moolu venga, Copper colour, specific gra¬ 
vity 0*831. Used for common buildings. 

33 Masoodah, Ash colour, 2 to 8 feet in circum¬ 
ference ; used for building 

34 Myle Ella, Ash colour. Used for carls, 

buildings &c. ^ 

35 Mally velly ravipj Light brown colour, 
specific gravity 0*664. For building houses only. 

36 Munjaddy, Purple colot*. specific gravity 
0-667- For building houses only. 

37 Myle ellah. Light green colour, specific 
gravity 0*896. For building houses only. 

38 Manny marootha, Flesh dolour. For carts 
and building houses. 

39 Magadamboom, White colour, specific gra¬ 
vity 0-462. Used for light work generally. 


40 Mutiny martha, Brown colour specific grit 
vity 0*607. i to 6 feet iu circumference j use< 
for furniture. 

41 Manja cadamboo. Light yellow colout 
Used for packing-cases. 

42 Muttalia, Brown colour. Used for ligli 
work. 

43 Neelahampellah, Light brown colout 
Used for house building, ceilings, fee. 

44 Nnuamboo, Brown colour. Used for com 
mon buildings. 

45 Neelumpallah, Light brown colour. Usei 
for light work 

46 Nurmanjee, Bamboo colour. Used fo 

light work. * 

47 Nurmnrithy, Brown colour, specific gravit 
0-615. Building common houses. 

48 Nulampallah, Dark brown colour. 2 to ■ 
feet in circumference, and 30 feet long ;used fo 
common houses and carts. 

49 Odoorah venga, Dark brown colour, speci 
fic gravity 0-853. 4 feet in circumference, and 4 
feet long ; a strong good wood, used for wheel; 
gun carriages, &c. 

60 Oddysaga, Dark brown colour. Used fo 
common building purposes. 

51 Oddamarra, Dark colour. 3 feet in cii 
cuinfeivuce, used for tent-pegs, mallets, &c. 
very strong wood. 

62 Paid-teak, Brown colour, specific gravit 
0 739. Used for furniture, gun-carriages, &c. 

53 Poon. Brown colour, specific gravit 
0.623, 2 to 4 feet iu circumference and 80 fet 
long ; used for masts. 

54 Pongnh. Brown colour, specific gravit 
0.988. For building houses. 

55 Po’olyetty. Black colour, specific gravit 
0.858, 2 to 8 feet in circumference, strong wood 
used for furniture. 

56 Poody vaga, Brown colour, specific gravit 
0.400,4 to 10 feet in circumference,40 feet long 
strong, never splits ; used by wheelwrights. 

57 Ponghu, Brown colour ; specific gravit 
0.960, 8 feet in circumference,used for building 

58 Thevahdarum, or cedar wood. Flesh colou 
specific gravity 0.457,2 to 8 feet in circumference 
used for palanquins, cabin fittings, furniture &< 

59 Tharanchilly, Bamboo colour, 5 to 8 fet 
in circumference ; used for canoes only. 

60 Tekkeer attovye anjelly. Brown colou: 
specific gravity 0.528,4 to 6 feet in circumference 
used for house and ship building. 

61 TharanjitUn. Bamboo colour, specif 
gravity 0.576. Used for common building. 

62 Tambagum. Brown colour, specific gravil 
0.910, 5 feet in circumference; very stron 
wood ; used for houses, blocks &c. 

63 . Venpalla. Ash colour. Only used for car 
ed figures, sandals See. 

64 Vatanboo, Brown colour, specific gravit 
0,434. Only used for firewood. 
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65 Vatnnboo. Light Brown colour, 2 feet in 
circumference ; used for railings, fences, &c. 

66 Varoodah. Yellow colour, specific gravity 
0.855. Used lor building bouses. 

67 Velha ahguill. Light brown colour, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference ; used for furniture; 

68 Veytty. Light brown colour. Used for 
making carts, ceilings, &c. 

69 Yaimboo, flesh colour, specific gravity 
0.483, 2 to 4 feet in circumference ; used for 
tables &c. 

70 Vellah ahguill, White colour, specific 
gravity 0.'602, 2 feet in circumference ; 50 feet 
long ; used for furniture. 

71 Vella carduntha, Brown colour, 3 to 6 
feet in circumference, 4(3 feet long; strong wood; 
used for furniture. 

72 Velty inarm, Purple colour, specific 

gravity 0.623. Used only for firewood. 

73 Vataloo. Purple colour. Used only for 
firewood. 

74 Velty taddy, Brown colour, specific gravity 
0.635. Used only for firewood. 

75 Vanpuggaiah, Light yellow colour, specific 
gravity 0.604. Used for light work. 

76 Vutty marithy, Brown colour, specific 

gravity 0.595. Building common houses. 

77 Vuddamba, Brown colour, specific gravity 
0.750. Building common houses. 

78 Vally canjarm, Brown colour; specific 

gravity 0.703. Building common houses. 

79 Vellaneermaradoo, Light yellow colour ; 
specific gravity 0.573. Used for furniture. 

80 Vellallva, Brown colour. Used for light 
work. 

81 Yuttamba, Brown colour. Used for build¬ 

ing houses, and light, work. 

These Trnvancore woods as well as collections 
from Palamcottah, from Pnulghnut, from Tinne- 
velly, from Canara and from Penang, were select¬ 
ed and sent to Britain by the late Colonel Frith ; 
they were exhibited at the London Exhibi¬ 

tion of 1851 by Lieutenant Colonel Bonner, Mili¬ 
tary storekeeper of the Honorable East India 
Company. 

(8218) TIN. 

Reseas, Abruz, Arab. 

Yang-seih, Chin. 

Tin, But. 

Ferblanc, Fa. 

Blech, WeiBsbIech, Ger. 

Kullae Ranga, Kuth- 
ail, Guz. Hind. 

Latta, Banda Stagnata, 

It. 


Timmab Jav. 
Stannum, Lax. 
Tima, Falagh. Mai.. 
Urzeez, Pers. 
Blacha, Bus. 

Trapu, Sans. 

Hoja de lata, Sr. 
Tagarmn, Tam. 
Kalai, Tore. 
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Tin is one of those metals which were earli¬ 
est known, though it occurs in comparatively 
few countries. The acquaintance of the anci¬ 
ents with this metal, though it does not 
occur in the native state, is accounted fpr bv 
the circumstances that the ore is found frequent¬ 
ly near the surface, and is easily reduced by 
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charcoal and a moderate degree of heat to the 
state of metal. Acqo'i^ig; to Berzelius, Tin is 
found in EpgKmdi, Bohemia, Hungary, 

the Isle of Banca, thePeriinsula of Malacca, in 
Chili, and Mexico. Malacca furnishes the purest 
tin, and Cornwall the largest quantity/ Tin oc¬ 
curs in two states of combination, the plroxide 
aud double sulphnret of tin and copper:' this last 
is rather a rare substance, mid it is from' the for¬ 
mer that the metal is altnpsf entirely obtained. 
The Peroxide of Tin is found Jp Cornwall in two 
forms:—1. In veins in primitive countries, where 
it is intimately mixed with several other metals, 
as arsenic, copper, zinc, and tungsten: this is 
common Tinstone. 2. In loose rounded masses, 
grains, or sand in alluvial soil, in which state it 
is called Stream-Tin. The former, when reduced 
to the metallic state, yields Block-Tin ; while the 
latter uclds Grain-Tin , which is the purer of 
the two. The massive varieties of Oxide of Tin 
are called Stream-Tin. What is termed Wood- 
Tin is found in renifovm and botryoidal masses, 
or in wedge-shaped pieces, which have arisen 
from their partial destruction : the surfaces are 
generally water-worn. Wood-Tin exhibits vari¬ 
ous shades of brown, which sometimes appear in 
concentric bands, giving it a ligneous appear¬ 
ance, whence its name. Stream-Tin has evi¬ 
dently beeu derived from the destruction of tin 
veins or lodes, the lighter portions of stony 
matter having been carried away by the water, 
which has rounded the fragments of the .ore. 
— Eng. Cyc. Tin is mentioned by Moses under 
the name Bedel. It was used by the Egyptians, 
probably obtained from the East by the trade 
with India. The Greeks and Romans obtained it 
through the Phoenicians from England. It a-' 
bounds in Cornwall, and in the Eastern Archipela¬ 
go, from Mergui to the island of Banca. It 
is brought into commerce in the form of Grain Tin 
and Block Tin. Malacca Tin and Banca Tin are 
the Eastern varieties; to these Mergui Tin has 
lately been added.— Royle. It exists in large 
quantities in the Malayan Peninsula, as well as 
in Banca, Borneo, and many other islands. Tin, 
we know, was employed by the Egyptians, be¬ 
cause it formed an ingredient in some of their 
metallic compounds; but its use has long been 
familiar to the Hindoos for forming various 
metaiurgical compounds, as weU as for tinning 
copper. As it occurs as an oxide, and near the 
surface of the soil in large quantities, and re¬ 
quires only charcoal fogareducing it, we may sup¬ 
pose it would easilyhaVe been discovered by a 
people Who forged*iron and made steel. As the 
nations of antiquity employed it for hardening 
copper, and used the alloy for forming swords 
and spear beads, so the natives of India form 
various compounds with copper and tin, which 
are remarkable for tlieir hardness, and for the 
fine sounds, which they emit on being struck. 
Dr. Wight lately found that an alloy of ten grains 
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of copper to two ar)d a half grains of tin was the quantities of tin daily, and that he ofte 
beat mixture which a native made in his presence, found it in large masses mixed with vello’ 
British spear heads are found to consist of one ground. Arriving at the spot where his wor 
of tin to ten of copper, and a knife, of one of tin had terminated, I set people to excavate an 
to seven and a half of copper. Mr. Aikin, in find, if possible the vein which had been deserih 
his experiments, found that eight grains of ed. It was reached after about two hours 
copper to one of tin formed the hardest alloy.— digging, at the depth of five feet from the sut 
Royle, Arts of India, page 470. face of the cut in the hill in which we stood. I 

Tin is abundant in the Tennsserim Provinces, about a quarter of an hour, a few , baskets « 
commencing from the mountains in which theTa- the decomposed granite were removed down tli 
voy and Henzai rivers have their rise, the northern hill, from which an amount of the crystallize 
limit of tin in the Provinces, to the southern peroxide of tin, equal to 68.176 grains of pur 
boundary of Mergul, Pakchnn river. The rich- tin, were collected. “ The crystallized form i 
est locality in the Province of Tnvoy, is nearly which the ore is here found renders its separs 
opposite the city of Tnvoy on the eastern side of tion extremely easy, and the whole processes < 
the mountains. That large quantities of tin stamping and* dressing, fthich in England ni 
must have been found in Tavoy three hundred tedious and expensive operations, ran thus h 
years ago, we have evidence in an incidental dispensed with. No arsenic or sulphur bein 
remark from Mr. Ralph Fitch ; who, says Mr. mixed with the ore, it need not be roasted befor 
Hough in the Maulmnin Chronicle, “ travelled it is placed in the furnace.” This ore he adds, a 
in this part of the world in about the year 1686, quoted by Mr. O’Riley, “ contains specimens c 
or 1587.” He says : ** I went from Pegu to marled crystals, which in weight and siz 
Malacca passing many of the sea ports of Pegu as surpass anv thing I have ever seen in Cornwall 
Martaban, the Island of Tavi whence nil India or in cabinet specimens. Specimens have her 1 
is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, the island of extracted of great weight and richness, consist 
Junkselon, and many others.” Captain Tre- ing of large nincled crystals of tin on quarts 
menheere found the richest deposit of tin in the and containing more tin in proportion to the hulk 
Provinces, at Kahan on Mergui Island, about ing than any specimens I have before seen. Th 
eleven miles above the town, and near the Ten- largest, which measured about fourteen inclie 
asserim river. “ Kahan itself,” he writes, “ is square by twelve deep, was so heavy, as t 
the highest portion of a low ridge of hills, not require some exertion to hold it steady in botl 
more than 200 feet above the level of the river: hands.” In another report, Captain Tremen 
it is composed of a soft friable white sandstone here writes : “ With the view of ascertaininj 
rock, the upper portions of which are decomposed its value in the home market, I transmitted,: 
and irregnlar. The surface gravel does not con- box of average samples of the ore, to a smelt 
tain tin. It is found in the crystallized form inter- ing establishment in Cornwall, (Messrs. Bolitln 
• spersed in decomposed granite, forming a vein and Co.) having extensive connection with th< 
about three feet wide, which is enclosed by tin mines of that country. In April 1843 

the white sandstone rock, and dips down at a Mr. Thomas Bolitho informed me that—‘ 'J'h< 

high angle with the horizon. “Large scales samples of onee-washed ore produce about 7C 
of chlorite occur with it, which, as they are per cent, of tin, and the twice-washed yield: 

generally found where the tin is most nbun- nearly 75 per cent. The metal is very good : 

dant, is called by the natives * the mother being almost free from alloy ; some of tiu 
of tin.’ The face of the hill is in one spot samples which have been sent to me from tiu 
scattered over with these, which appear to have Malayan peninsula contain titanium. The or< 
been brought down from the vein with* other appears to separate from the matrix very easily 
matter from which the tin has been separated The consumption of tin throughout the work 
by the usual mode of washing. It will he no- increases so slowly, and the supply at jpresesil 
ticed, that the granite is completely decomposed, being more than equal to the demand, Jbere it 
and that the crystals would be easily separated little inducement to speculate in^fihi mines 
by washing. No tin has been raised here since The produce of Cornwall is 6,<t00 tons pn 
the country came into our possession, but the annum, and we calculate that the quantity pro- 
locality has been known. It was worked dur- duced at Java together with what is raised in 
ing the Burmese rule, and valued ns supplying the Malayan peninsula, will rather exceed the 
the richest ore of tin. A Burmese residing near produce of Cornwall. The average price of tin 
the spot, pointed out the plate where his opera- in Cornwall has been about 72s. per ewt., but it 
tions had censed. He had followed the direc- is now as low as 56s., which is the present price 
tion of the vein alluded to, ns well as he was of the best Straits tin, and tin mines are suffer- 
nble, and had driven a gallery under ground in ing greatly from the depreciation in the value of 
an inclined 'direction upwards, till < tha bank their metal. It may serve for your guidance to 
above fell in, when the mine Was abandoned, know, that at this moment ore of the descrip- 
He stated that be had procured considerable tion of the sample twice wffShed, wotSd fetch in 
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England about £ 46 per ton.’ “ The following 
calculations of the probable result of a shipment 
of tin ore and of the metal, have been oblig¬ 
ingly made by two mercantile gentlemen of 
Maulmain. They are based on the lowest prices 
which, according to Mr. Bolitho, were obtainable 
in the market in April 1843, atid show a pro¬ 
bable profit on tin ore of 7 s. 8 d. per cwt. ; but 
a loss on shipment of the metal of 12s. 4d. per 
cwt. in one case, and 4s. 9d. per cwt in the other. 1 ' 

£. $. d. 

45 Rs. per °/ 0 vias=per cwt. 14 Its. or 0 28 0 
Charges. £■ t. d. 

Duty, ... ... ... ... 0 3 0 

Stout boxes and shipping) y , y 
charges in Maulmain, ...1 
Freight home £ 2 per ton, .. 0 2 0 

Insurance 2J per cent on 40$. 0 10 

Commission and Loudon) yog 
charges 5| percent.. . f 
Iuterest commission per 5) y j g yjy 4 , 
cent on purchase, .( 


0 38 4 

Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, . 0 46 0 

Leaves a profit per cwt. 0 7 8 

July 1843. Tin from Maultnain purchased at 
77 rupees per hundred viss. ^ 

77 Rs. per cent viss.=23 Rs. 

14 annas or per cwt. 0 47 9 

Charges. £. s. d 

Duty,.. ... . 0 10 0 

lu Maulmeiu shipping, &c. I y 0 6 

per cwt. 1 

Insurance per cent or 6 

per cent.. 0 1 0 

London charges, viz. com~) 
missions 2§ per cent j 
Ware-house and Dock 1 u 
dues 1^ per ceut other j g, 
incidental expeuces 1$ } 

per ceut .J *° 

Merest on Purchase. 

Six months @ 5 per cent 
Freight @ £ 3 per ton, 

Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, 

Leaves a loss of per cwt. 


S3 

CL> 

O 


0 3 3 


£ 

0 
0 3 


s. d.£ s 
2 4 

0 0 20 


d. 

7 


0 68 4 
0 56 0 

0 12 4 


Another calculation of November 1844. 

R. J. P. 

Usual cost of tin in Maul-; 

main. Its. 77-8 per 365 lbs., | 23 5 2 per cwt. 

or Rs. •••! 

Freight to England @ £ 1.10) q jg 0 

per tons ..J 

Duty at 1®J* .* 5 0 0 

Shipping charges here and in) Q g 0 

London, .»* ••• ^ 

Commission in London % £) q y 
2 J per cent. •••> 

30 6 2 


TIN. 

£. s. d. 

Or, ... ... ... ... 0 60 9 

Assumed prioe in Lon- 
don, ... ; ... 0 56 , .0 


Leaves a loss per cwt. 

of. ...... ... .... 0 4 9 

“ The assumed rate for the ore at Maulmain, 
45 rupees per 365 lbs, would be, 1 think, subject 
to a reduction ; but that for the metal, is proba¬ 
bly the lowest average. It will be observed also, 
that the London price of 56s. per cwt. is taken 
at a period of great depression in the value of 
the article which had averaged 72*. per cwt. j 
but it would nevertheless appear, that to send 
it to England in the state of clean ore would be 
by far the safest investment ” The richest tin 
locality in the Province of Tavoy is at the base 
of the eastern mountains, where the vallies are 
covered with a thick bed of diluvial pebbles and 
boulders, eight or ten feet thick, below which no 
tin is found — Mason. 

The Malay and Javanese terra for tin “ timak ,’* 
is a word used in the Archipelago, as a generic 
term for both tiu and lead, the epithet “ white,’* 
or “ flowery,”—“ putib” and “ sari,” being given 
to tin itself, and that of “ blank,” “ Ham ” to 
lead, a metal with which, being entirely a foreign 
product, the Malayan nations are but little ac¬ 
quainted. What may be called the Malayan 
tin district, or tin field, is, beyond all compari¬ 
son, the most extensive and the richest in the 
world, for it stretches from Tavoy, in the 14° of 
north latitude, to Billiton, in the 3® of south 
latitude, that is, over seventeen degrees of lati¬ 
tude, and ten of longitude. Tin has been found * 
or worked iu a great many localities within these 
wide bounds, as iu the British territory of the 
Tenasseritn coast,—in the Siamese island of 
Junk-Ceylon,—in various part^ of the conti¬ 
nental territories of the Malayan states, and 
in several of the islands at the eastern end 
of the Straits of Malacca. The ore would 
seem only to become the more ^abundant as it 
approaches its termination at R ij i te j nd Rilmoa. 
The localities richest in tin are ^Klainea to be 
those near the junction of the sawlstone with 
the granite, and all the countries midi in tin are 
also observed to be so in iron. Alltne ore here¬ 
tofore worked, it should be noticed, has been 
found in the alluvium, or detritus of ancient 
mountains,—what is called in mining language 
“ stream-works,”—obtained, in fad, by washing 
the soil in the same manner as, for the most part, 
gold in Australia and California ; for no ore has 
ever been obtained by mining the rock contain¬ 
ing veins of it, although it lias been traced to 
them. It must also be remembered that the 
greater part of the tin district is covered with an* 
i mmens e forest*, and has not . been explored, so 
that tin may reasonably be expected to be found 
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in many situations which have hitherto re* 
mnined unexarained. The supply oftin from the 
Malayan countries promises to last for at least 
as many ages as that of the coal of England. It 
js produced, in fact, in quantity proportionate 
to the labour and capital investedin working it, 
and without restriction from any' oUjter cause. 
With partial exceptions, the Chinese are at pre¬ 
sent the effectual miners and smelters, and the 
increase which has taken place in the quantity 4 
produced is remarkable. In the beginning of the 
present century the quantity yielded by Banca 
did not exceed 560 tons, and at present, increas¬ 
ing yearly, it is not less than 5540 tons. Yet 
the mines of Banca bare now been worked for 
near a century and a half, being stated to have 
been first discovered only in the first years of 
the eighteenth century. The tin mines of 
Malacca were not worked at nil, until as late as 
1793, and not effectually by Chinese until 
1840, but iu 1848 they yielded, paying a seig¬ 
norage of a tenth to the state, better than 
250 tons. The production in the neighbouring 
Malay states had also greatly increased, so 
that the whole quantity exported from Malacca 
amounted in that year to above 960 tons. Mr. 
Logan estimates the whole quantity produced in 
the Malay Peninsula at about 2350 tons, ex¬ 
clusive of the produce of the Siamese territory ; 
and when this is added to the produce of Banca, 
namely, 5540 tons, we have an aggregate annual 
yield of 7890 tons, or, making but a moderate 
allowance for the produce of the Siamese mines, 
of which we have no estimate, probably not less 
than double the amount of the tin of Cornwall. 
Probably, not less than five sixths of this amount 
have been brought into existence in the course 
of the present century. The price has not fallen 
with this new supply to the market, and as in 
the case of the gold of Califoruia and Australia, 
it may be aske^ how this has happened, and 
the answer must be the same, that new sources 
of consumption have been found, increased 
wealth and population keeping the demand 
equal to the supply.— Oraw/urd Diet. p. 435. 
The Tin found dp the island of Banca is very 
abundant and^jfa pure quality. It is cast into 
ingots weighing from 2b to GO lbs; the purity 
of these bars is superior to those from the 
mines in Malacca. All that is of a superior 
quality which is brought to Chiua in bars, is 
called ‘Banca tin,’ while the inferior is known 
as * Straits tin.’ Complaints have been made 
that both are adulterated with lead. The former 
sells for about 17£*ad the latter lor 14 or 15 £ 
a pecul; the consumption of foreign tin has 
decreased during the last few years, and the 
annual importation does not now reach 5000 
peeuls. Tin plates ace brought from England 
and America in boxee, ooRfoimng 113 lbs. or 
from 80 to 120 plates, and seB/for about 10 £ 
per box.— Morrkon. 


(8219) TINFOIL, 

Begged. Gu*. HlHD. 

Is tin rolled into thin sheets, and employed 
with the addition of mercury, to cover the sur¬ 
face of glass, thus forming looking glasses, mir¬ 
rors, &c.— Joyce't Chem. Min. ' 

(8220) T1RYAQ FAROOQ. 

Tiriyaq Farooq, also J Treeyaq or Tiriyaq. 

* Tiriya pharka, Arab. j Hind. 

'S 1 

Dr. Irvine states that, as met with in Ajmere, 
this is a black extract (most likely extract of hen¬ 
bane) of a narcotic odour: imported via Bombay, 
carefully packed in a small tin box: a powerful 
stimulant and is given in a sort„of convulsive dis¬ 
order called “ seet,” (catalepsy): one tola costs 
six or eight Rupees.— Qenl. Med. Top.p. 152. It 
is, however, the celebrated Theriaca Andromachi, 
of which the Tencrium cliamadrys, the common 
Germander forms an ingredient. The words how¬ 
ever are merely the Arabic for the best sorts of 
treacle, and this substance being esteemed iu 
Baghdad as an antidote for snake bites, Tiryaq 
has come to be applied as a general term for 
antidote. The substance is in much request iu 
Beri-beri. 

( 8221 ) TOBACCO. Nicotiana. 

Bujjerbhang, Tutun, Tabaco, Jap 
Arab. Tambroca, Jav. 

Tainbroca, Bali. Tabacum, Lax. 

Saug-yen, Chin. Tambracco, Mal. 

Doon-kola, Cyng. Quauryete, Mex. 

Tumakoo, Soon-putta, Tumbakoo, Pjsks. 
Cash. Tobaka, Pot. 

Tobak, Dan. Tabaco, Port. 

Tabak, Dux. Tabak, Rus. 

Tabak, Fr. | Dhumrapatra, Sans.. 

Taback, Gh. Tabaco, Sp. 

Tumbakoo, Guz. Tutun, Dokhan,TuBK. 
Hind. Pogheieley, Tam. 

Tabacco, lx. Poghako, Tbl. 

Tobacco was introduced to Europe from the 
New World about the middle of the 16th (Cen¬ 
tury, and is now extensively cultivated in most 
parts of the world. 

Tobacco, as it occurs in commerce, is of a 
yellowish-brown colour, soft and pliable, a little 
clammy, with something of a honey, mixed with 
a narcotic, odour; the latter, however, is not 
obvious in the fresh leaves. The taste is bitter, 
acrid, and nauseous. Virginian Tobacco, though 
the strongest, is best adapted for medical use, in 
order to observe uuiformity of strength* Its 
acti yep roperties are taken up by water, Spirit, 
and wine, but are destroyed by heat. Tobacco 
was rbjjjjintntnlj analysed by Vauquelin. Most 
of the fijgteoeo of commerce, as that of Virginia, 
is yieidpNiy N. Tabacum, as is that of India. 
Small Havannah cigars are said to be formed of 
the leaves of N. repanda ; the Syrian and 
Turkish Tobaccos by N .. ruitica and the 
fine Shiraz Tobacco by IV. pertiea, Lind. 
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In N. tabacum the Boot fibrous. Stem «*ect, 
branched, and viscid, from 2 to 6 feet high. Leaves 
Bessile, oblong, lauceolate, the lower ones 
decurrebt, very large, a little hairy, viscid. 

Flowers in terminal panicles. Bracts linear* 
acute. Calyx tubular, swelling. 5-cleft, hairy, 
glutinous. Coral rose-coloured, funnel-shaped, 
throat inflated, ventrioose, limb spreading, plicate, 

with 5-cleft acuminate segments. Stamens 5, _ , 0 _ . 

declinate. Ovary ovate. Style long. StigimPyellowish green flowers ; A r . loagiflora, white Sowers, 
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ornamental annual, with greenish yellow flowers, 
native of Chilli reaching! flve feet high. 

m. A’. Cerinihoidet, or honey wort tobacco, an 
ornamental annual, with greenish yellow flowers, 
native country unknown, 

n. N. repanda, Havanas tobacco, an annual witl# 
white flowers, native of Cuba, rising two feet high. 

There arc a few species, native of the Province 
of Buenos Ayres, which may be particularised 
N. banarientit, having white flowers, N, glauca , 


emftrginate. Capsule usually 2-celled, 2-valved 
opening crosswise at top, valves finally bifid. 
Seeds numerous, small, kidney-shaped, attached 
to fleshy placentae.—Warm parts of America, 
but now cultivated in most parts of the world.— 
Nees von E. 194* St. and Ch. 37 .—Hoyle. 

We refer however to the articles " Nicotiana” 
for lengthened observations on the several 
species of this genus, and merely name here 
those considered as the sources af the Tobacco of 
Commerce. According to Loudon (“ Encyc. of 
Plants”), there are fourteen species of this genus, 
besides varieties. 

a. * N. tabacum a native of several parts of 
America,but principally known as Virginian tobacco, 
having a stem rising from four to six feet, of more 
in height, bearing pink flowers. Of this there are 
three chief varieties known iu America by the 
popular names of Orinoco,Broad-leaved and Narrow¬ 
leaved. Lindley enumerates eight varieties of N. 
tabacum. 

b. N. macrophylla or large leaved tobacco, an 
ornamental annual, also with pink flowers, native 
of America, which rises to the height of six feet. 

c. N. fruticosa, or shrubby tobacco, an orna¬ 
mental evergreen shrub, native of China, with pink 
blossoms, which grows to about three feet. 

d. N. undulata , or suaveolens, sweet-scented or 
New Holland tobacco, a green house perennial, 
native of New South Wales, with white flowers, 
which is only two feet high. 

c. N. rustica .— The common green or English 
tobacco, auihnual plant, native of America, pro¬ 
ducing white flowers, which seldom grows higher 
than three feet. 

/. N. paniculata, or panicled tobacco, an annual 
plant bearing greenish yellow flowers, native of 
Peru, rises to the height of three feet. 

g. A. glutinota or clammy-leaved tobaeco, also an 
annual plant, native of Peru, growing to the height 
of four feet, with bright scarlet flowers. 

h. If. plunbaginifolia, or curled-leaved tobacco, 
an ornamental deciduous annual, native of America, 
with white blossoms, rising to the height of two 
feet. 

t . y. pusilla, or primrose-leaved tobacco, an or¬ 
namental deciduous biennial, with white flowers, 
native of Vera Crus, rising to three feet. 

j. y. quadrivahu, fonr-valved, or Missouri to¬ 
bacco, an ornamental annual, native of North 
America, with white flowers, seldom growing higher 
than two feet. 

b. y. nana, or Bocky Monnt tobacco, a carious 
greenhouse annual, native of North America, with 
White blossoms, rising only three inches high. 

I, y. Langtdorffii, or LangsdorfTs tobaeco, an 
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and y. viscota, pink flowers. 

The importnut mineral substances present 
in Havanna tobacco, examined by Hertung, are 
in 100 parts of ashes, 

Salts of potash, ... ... ... ... 8415 

Salts of lime, ... 51*38 

Magnesia.4*09 

Phosphates,. 9-04 

These substances were for the most part inso¬ 
luble in earth, and must have been dissolved dur¬ 
ing the growth of the crop. 

ANALYSIS OF FIVE SAMPLES OF TOBACCO. 


No. 1. No.2. No. 8. No. 4. No 6. 
Grown on argillaceous soil. ^goil* Car *" 

.. 20-08 8<H>7 9 68 9 36 10 37 
2*26 — — — -36 

.. 27 67 24-79 40-28 49*44 39 53 
7-22 8 57 14-58 15-69 15 04 
.. -91 ;5-96 4 61 3 20 


Potash, .. 

Sodi| ... •# 

LlTYlC, MS Ml 

Magnesia, . 

Chloride of sodium. 
Chloride of potassium, 
Phosphate of iron, ... 

Sulphate of lime,. 

Silica, ... ... ... 


8*78 003 
0 43 6*00 
17*66 1839 


444 
6 19 
6 08 
6 54 


327 
672 
6 14 
0-28 


039 
2*99 
766 
9*42 
8 34 


100 - 100 * 100 * 100 * 100 * 
There is no doubt that the manure which con¬ 
tains the largest proportion of alkaline carbonate, 
magnesia, lime snd gypsum, is that best adapted 
for tobacco. 1 give an analysis taken from Prof. 
Johnston’s “ Lectures,” (2nd edition) of the ash 
of the tobacco leaf and the composition of a 
special manure for tobacco: 


Potash,... 

Sods ... 

Lime ... 

Magnesia, ... ... 
Chloride of Sodium 
Chloride of potassium 
Phosphate of iron 
Phosphate of lime. 
Sulphate of lime... 
Silica . 



100.00 


All the ingrtdienttwhieh are 
necessary to replace 100 lbs. 
of the ash of tobacco leaves 
are present in the following 
Mixture 

Bone dust,sulphuric acid 231bs 
Carbonate of pot»»h(dry)31 „ 
Carbonate of spfla(dry) 5 „ 
Carbonate of magnesia 25 „ 
Carbonate of IjmeXcbalk) 00 „ 

^ 144 lbs. 


The following is the result of an analysis of 
the fresh leaves of tobacco, by Posselt and Rei- 
Mag, Pharm.” xxiv. xxv) 

•#» Ml II. ••• II. 

._. 

Extractiveslightly bitter, . 

Gum, with aw®# malate of lime,. 

Green reek, ; -& 4 .. 

Vegetable albumen,. 

Substance analogous to gluten,. 

S a lic amd, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

slate of ammonia, •we tee e • ••• 

Sulphate of potash, ... . 

Chfortde of potassium, ... ... ... ... 

Potash combined with malic and nitric acids, 


006 

001 

2*37 

1-14 

0*28 

0*26 

1-04 

0*51 

0*12 

0-04 

006 

0*90 
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Phosphate of lime, ... . 

lime in union with malic acid, . 
Silica,... ... ... ... ... ... 

Woody fibre,... . 

Water (traces of starch),. 
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Dr. Covell, in “ Sillinawu’s, American Journal," 
vol, vii., shows its components to have been but 
imperfectly represented in the qhove German 
analysis. He fouud in tobacco by chemical ex 
urination—1, gum; 2,a viscid slime, equally 
soluble in water and alcohol, and precimtable 
from both by subacetate of lead J 8, tannin j 4, 
gallic acid ; 5, plilorophyle (leaf green) ; 6, 
green pulverulent matter, which dissolves in 
boiliug water, but falls down again when the 
water cools; 7, a yellow oil, possessing the 
smell, taste and poisonous qualities of tobacco ; 
8, a large quantity of a pale yellow resin ; 9, 
nicotine ; 10, white substance, analogous to mor¬ 
phia, soluble in bot, but hardly in cold alcohol; 
11, a beautiful orange ml dye stuff, soluble 

only in acids ; it deflagrates in the fire, and seems 
to possess neutral properties ; 12, nicotianine. 
According to Buchner, the seeds of tobacco 
yield a pale yellow extract to alcohol, which con¬ 
tains a compound of nicotine and sugar. M. M, 
lienery and Boutron Charlard found in 100 
parts of 

Cuba tobacco.. 8'64 of nicotine. 

Maryland. 5*28 

Virginia. lO'OO 

He et Vilnine. ’11 *20 

Lotet Garonne. 8 20 

quantities from 12 to 19 times more than were 
obtained by Posselt and lleimann.—(“ lire's 
Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures.”) The army 
of smokers in Great Britain and Ireland con¬ 
sume yearly about six millions of pounds worth 
of tobacco. The duty alone paid upon snuff and 
tobacco for the people of Great Britain, averages 
four-and-a-lialf millions sterling a year! The 
quantity consumed—smoked, snuffed, or chewed 
—during the same period, is about 28 millions 
of pounds weight, or about four pounds weight 
per annum for every male adult. Ireland annu¬ 
ally pays pot less than £800,000 of duty on 
tobacco and* snuff, arid only about £80,000 on 
coffee. For every pound of coffee that the Irish 
people use, they smoke away about four pounds 
qf tobacco. North America produces annually 
upwards of 200 million pounds. The combus¬ 
tion of the mass of vegetable material used In 
this kingdom would yield aboujf 840 million 
pounds of carbonic neid gas ; to that the yearly 
produce of carbonic aridgasfrora tobacco smok¬ 
ing alone cannot be lest than 1,000,000,000 
lbs.—a large contribution to the annual demand 
for this gas made upon the atmosphere for the 
vegetation of the World. Henceforth let no one 
twit the smoker with idleness and unimportance. 
Every pipe is an agricultural furnace,— -every 
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smoker a manufacturer of vegetation,—the con¬ 
sumer of a weed /that he may rear more 
largely his own provisions. lathe year 1842, 
605,000,000 of cigars were made in the German 
Commercial Uuion. In 1889, the revenue on 
tobacco id Great Britain was about £3,600,000. 
Of this it has been estimated eleven-twelfths ere 
drawn from the working classes, and one-twelfth 
the richer classes. The following is a cal¬ 
culation of the consumption of - tobacco per bead 
of the population, estimated from the number of 
pounds on which duty was paid— 

Consumption par head. 
Bate of duty. os. 

IROI fie. 7 8-10d. England.! 

® . f la. 0 7-lOd. Ireland, f . 17 

1811 . 2*. 2 13 20d. 

1821 . 4s. Od. 

1831 . 8a. Od. 

1841 . 8s 1 8-10d. 

1851 . 3s. 1 4 od. * 

Thus it will be seen the consumption.is ma¬ 
terially affected by the rate of duty. 

The imports into England of all kinds of to¬ 
bacco for the five years 1848 to 1852, have 4>eeu 
as follows:— 
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The following quantities of unmanufactured 
>bacco, manufactured called negro-head, and 
igars, were imported into the United Kingdom 
i 1850:— 

Unro.rmf.e- M.nufae- 
tured i lured. 
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aofcirs^ 3,i#i,ooi 

. 547 

* 60,802 
0 

165,818 


12.18S 
8,04® 
688 647 


26,109 

14,500 

12,238 

2,706 

140,361 

13,028 

431,939 

7 

307,641 
29,950 
149 
29 922 
2,418,732 
60,410 
8,930 


8,242 
25,332 
61,210 
2,340 
2,882 
7,818 
17 
3,063 
1,100 
1,521 
1,342 
6,679 
9,078 
86 630 
1,980 


36,166,868 1,566,321 
1,566 321 
1,197 


36,723,876 


Countriet Own «lieae» imported. 

'nited State* of America., 

’enetuela, New Grenada and Ecuador 
tracil ..... 

Vra * * • • • 

;uba * • * w * 

\ritid\ Wc«t Indiw, including Dcrae- 
rarn and Htmdumi . 

British Territories in the East Indict, 

Philippine Islands . . * 

Hongkong and China 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt • 

Malta . 

Italy, Sardinian Territories 

(vibraltar. 

Spain ..... 

France . 

Channel Islands 

Belgium. 

>1 olia ml. 

Hanseatic Towns 
Other parts .... 

Total unmannfactured 
Ditto manufactured . 

Snuff 

Total 

Culture in Connecticut. —Seed bed made rich find 
sown ns cabbage as early in April ns possible. Land 
well ploughed and manured and harrowed as for 
corn, laid out in rows three feet apart, and slight 
hills in the row about two and a-lmlf feet apart; 
begin to plant about 10th of June, the ground 
to be kept clean with hoe and cultivator, and ex¬ 
amine the plants and keep clear of worms. 
When in blossom and before seed is formed, the 
plants must be topped about thirty-two inches 
from the ground, having from sixteen to twenty 
leaves on each stalk, after this the suckers are 
broken off, and the plants kept clean till cut. 
When ripe the leaves are spotted, thick, and will 
crack when pressed , between the fingers and 
thumb. If is cut at any time of the (lay, after 
the dew is off, left in the row till wilted, then 
turned, and if there is a hot sun, it is often turn¬ 
ed to prevent burning ; after wilting it is put 
into small heaps of six or eight plants, then car¬ 
ried to the tobacco house for hanging, usually 
on poles twelve feet long; hung with twine 
about forty plauta to a pole, twenty on each side, 
crossing the pole with a hitch knot to the stump 
end of the plants ; when perfectly cured; which 
is known by the stems of the leaves being com¬ 
pletely dry, it is then taken in a damp time, 
when the leaves will not cramble, from the poles, 
and placed in large piles, by letting the tops of 
the plants lap each other, leaving the butts out; 
it remains in these heaps from three to ten days 
before it is stripped, depending on the state of 
weather, but it must not be allowed to heat. 
When stripped it is made into small hands, the 
small and broken leaves to be kept by themselves; 
it is then packed in boxes of about 400 lbs. and 


marked “ Seed, Leaf Tobacco.” One acre of 
tobacco will require as much labor as two of 
corn that produce , 60 bags to the acre, and 
requires about the same quantity of manure 
If the tobacco can be cured Without fire Lent 
the quality will be improved, and if dried 
in the open air, should have shades of boards to 
keep off rain and excess Of sun. The chief mar¬ 
ket for Connecticut tobacco is Bremen. Inn 
^number of the “ Charleston Southern Planter.” 
'a remedy is described for preventing the de¬ 
struction of plants by the fly. Tim writer says: 
” I had a bushel or two of dry ashes put into a 
large tub, and added train oil enough (say one 
gallon of oil to the bushel of a slice) to damp and 
flavor the ashes completely : this was well stirred 
and mixed with the hand, and sown broadcast 
over certain patches, and proved thoroughly 
effectual for several years, while parts left with¬ 
out the remedy were destroyed.” The best 
ground for raising the plant, according to Capt. 
Carver ("Treatise on Culture of Tobacco,” &c.), 
is n warm rich soil, not subject to be overrun 
with weeds. The soil in which it grows in 


Virginia is inclining to sandy, consequently 
warm and light; the nearer, therefore, the nature 
of the land approaches to that, the greater pro- 
bnbabiliiy there is of its flourishing. The situ¬ 
ation most preferable for a plantation is the 
southern declivity of a hill, or a spot sheltered 
from the blighting north winds. But at the 
same time the plants must enjoy a free current 
of air; for if that be obstructed they will not 
prosper. The different sorts of seed not being 
distinguishable from each other, nor the good¬ 
ness to be ascertained by its appearance, great 
caution should be used in obtaining the seed 
through some responsible mercantile house, or 
individual of character. . Each capsule contains 
about a thousand seeds, and the whole produce 
of a single plant has been estimated at 850,000. 
The seeds are usually ripe in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, and when perfectly dry may be rubbed 
out and preserved in bags till the following season. 

Culture of Tobacco in the East .—We will now 
notice the method pursued in cultivating and 
curing the celebrated Shiraz tobacco of Persia 
(Nicoiiam Pertica), which is so much esteemed 
for the delicacy of its flavor, and its aromatic 
quality. It is thus described by on intelligent 
traveller. The culture of the plant, is nearly the 
same ; it is only the preparation of the tobacco 
that forms the difference:— 

In Decembe^ihe seed is sown in a dark soil, 
which has been slightly manured (red clayey soils 
wilt not do). To protect the seed and to keep 
it warm, the ground is coverd with light, thorny 
bushes, which are removed when the plants are 
three or four inches high; and during this period 
the plants are watered every four or five days 
only however in the event of sufficient rain to 
keep the soil well moistened not falling. The 
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ground must be kept until the plants are six to therefore, often planted in the. spaces enriched b 
eight inches high, when they ara transplanted animal and vegetable exuviae, among the hyts c 
into a well moistened soil, which has been made the natives. I have tried seed ih differept soil) 
into trehches for them ; the plants bSitfg jpht on says Capfc. C. Cowles,—namely a fight gardei 
the top of the ridges ten or twelveinches apart, mould with a large portion of old house yftbbisli 
while the trenched plots are made, so as to retain dug to a good depth, which had a top dressingc 
the water given. The day they are transplanted, the sweepings of the form-yard and cow-houses 
water must be given to them, aud also every a rather heavy loam, highly manured wfih burn 
five or six days subsequently, unless rain enough and decayed' vegetables, and old cow dung j th 
falls to render this itnnecessary Whentbe plants! rthird was a patch of ground, which was 01 gin 
have become from thirty to forty inches high, ally an unwholesome swamp, from being eight eei 
the leaves will be from three to fifteen inches inches to two feet, lower than the surroundin; 
long. At this period, or when the flowers are land ; the soil appeared to be a hard Sterile clay 
forming, all the flower capsules are pinched and covered with long coarse grass and rushes 
or twisted off. After this operation and water- As there was a tank near it, I cut away on 
iug being continued, the leaves increase in side of it, and threw the soil over the ground 
size and thickness until the month of August bringing it rather above the level. Such wa 
or September, when each plant is cut off close its appearance, (a hard compost marly clay,) th« 
to the root, and again stuck firmly into the I expected, no other good from it than that o 
ground. At this season of the year, heavy dews raising the land so as to throw the water off 
fall during the night ; when exposed to these contrary, however, to my expectations, it pro 
the color of tlie leaves change from green to the duced a much finer crop of tobacco than eithei 
desired yellow. During this stnge, of course no of the other soils, and witli somewhat less man 
water is given to the soil. When the leaves are ure. The ngricult urnl process is limited to som< 
sufficiently yellow, the plants are taken from the practical laws founded on experience, and'these 
earth early m the morning, and while they are are subject to two principal agents ; viz. the 
yet wet from the dew, are heaped on each oilier soil and climate. With respect to the former, 
in a high shed, the walls of which are made with it is the practice amongst the growers in tobaccc 
light thorny bushes, where they are freely ex- countries, such as Cuba, the States of Virginia, 
posed to the wind. While there, and generally North and South Carolina, and the Philippine 
in four or five days, those leaves which are still Islands, to select a high and dry piece of land, 
green become of the desired pale yellow color, of a siliceous nature, and combined with iron, 
The stalks and centre stem of each leaf are now if possible ; and with respect to the latter, 
removed, and thrown away, the leaves are heaped there are seasons of the year too well known 
together in the drying house for three or four to the planters to need any explanation. The 
days more, when they are in a fit state for only difference (if there is any) depends on 
packing. For this operation the leaves are care- the geographical situation of the place, with res- 
fully spread on each other and formed into cakes pect to its temperature, or in the backwardness 
of sorts, the circumference from four to five feet, or advancement of seasons, and even on the dnr- 
nnd three to four inches thick, great care being ation of the same—in which circumstances the 
taken not to break or injure the leaves. Bags planter takes advantage of'the one for the other, 
made of strong cloth, but thin and very open at The influence of a burning climate may be modi- 
the sides, are filled with these cakes, and pressed fled by choosing the coolest month of the year, 
very strongly down pn each other ; the leaves whereas the soil cannot be altered without in- 
would be broken if this were not attended to. curring great expense. I have seen tobacco lose 
When the bags are filled, they are placed separate- its natural quality and degenerate by trans- 
ly in a drying house, and turned daily. If the planting from one soil to another, although of 
leaves were so dry that there would be a risk of the same temperature, and vice versa. 
their breaking during the operation of packing, a Mr. Fiddington has analysed several Indian 
very slight sprinkling of water is given them to soils, distinguished for the production of superior 
enable them to withstand it without injury. The tobacco. These are in the table soils from Arracan, 
leaf is valued for being thick, tough, and of a (Sandoway,) a soil from Singour, in Burdwan, 
uniform light yellowcolour, and of an agreeable near Chandemagore, the tobacco of which, though 
aromatic smell. of the same species as that of th^ surrounding 

In India, the Surat, Bfisah, and Sando- country, sells at the price of the Arracan sorts; 
way (Arracan) varieties of tobacco are the and th® soil of the best Bengal tp^caco/which is 
most celebrated. The two first are found to grown at, and about Hingalee, in the Kishnagur 
be good for cultivationin the district about Cal- district. 

cutta,butthe Caboof is ttill more to be pre- The best tobacco soils of Cuba and Manila, are 
ferred. Tobacco requires in the East, for its for Che most part red sods. Now, the red and 
growth, a soil as fertile and as well manured as reddish soils contain most of their iron in the 
for the production of the poppy or opium. It is, state of peroxide, or the reddish brown oxide of 
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iron; while the lighter grey soils contain it only iron, nn inert body. Now as neither of these cati 
in the^tute of protoxide, or the black oxide of be supplied by the atmosphere, we must search 
iron. Hr. Piddington believes the quality of the for them in the soil, and accordingly heimagiued 
tobaccq to depend mainly on the state and quan- that a compost similar to the saltpetre beds 
tity df *the iron of the soil, while it is indifferent which Napoleon employed so extensively in 
anotit the lime, which is so essential to cotton. France, would be a good manure for tobacco 
None of the trfbacco soils contain any lime, lands; namely, calcareous matter, such as old 
Their analysis show them to contain : —* mortar, dung, and the ashes of weeds or wood. 

*<™«m 8iyr Uingtiiee^ W a$ aware that {lood tobacco might be grown 
Oxide or iron, (peroxide) . ..15*65 10*60 0*00 iu Beerbhoom, having raised some himself several 

Water and saline matter . l io 75 3 50 years ago from American seed. The plants grew 

Vegetable matter and fibre .... 3*75 MO 75 most vigorously, and he further observed, in con¬ 
firmation of his opinion about the proper manure, 
that in other districts in which he had resided 
the natives always grew the tobncco (each for his 
own use) upon the heap of rubbish at his door, 
consisting of ashes, cow-dung, and offal of nil 
kinds. While the soils of the Gangetic diluvium 
almost always contains carbonate of lime, the 
Beerbhoom soil does not, ns far at least ns Mr. 
Laidley had examined it. The following is the 
mode of culture pursued about the city of 
Coimbatore. Between the middle of August and 
the same time in September, n plot of ground 
is hoed nod embanked into small squares ; iu 
these the seed is sown, and covcved by hand 
three times at intervals of ten days. To secure 
a succession of seedlings water is then given, 
and the sun’s rays moderated by a covering of 
bushes. Watering is repeated every day for a 
mouth, and then only every fifth day. The field 
peroxide of irou, the ashes of the same quantity iu which the seedlings are transplanted, is nria- 
of the llingalec, or best Bengal tobacco, only nuied and ploughed at the end of August. Cattle 
gave 1*50 grains, or 0 32 per cent ; and it np- arc also folded upon the ground. Four or five 
pears to exist in the first two in a state of ploughing* are given between mid September 
peroxide, and in the last as a protoxide of and the middle of October, when tlie field is 
iron; rendering it highly probable that the divided as above into small squares. These are 
flavor of the tobacco to the smoker depends on watered until the soil is rendered a mud. Plants 
the state and quantity of the iron it contains ! of.the first sowing are then inserted at the end of 
Green copperas water, which is a solution of September, about a cubit apart, the transplant- 
sulphate of iron, is often used by the American ing being done in the afternoon. At intervals 
and English -tobacconists and planters, to colour of ten days the seedlings of the other two sow- 
and flavor their tobacco ; and this would be de- ings are removed. A month after being trans- 
cotnposcd by the potass of the tobacco, and planted the field is hoed, am) after another 
sulphate of potass and carbonate of iron is month the leading shoot of eachimplant is pinched 
formed. Carbonate of iron is of an ochre-yellow off, so as to leave them not moire than n cubit 
colour. Mr Piddington says lie took care to high. Three times during the next month all 
ascertain that this process had not been per- side slioot9 thrown out are removed. When 
formed with the tobncco used for this experi- four months old, the crop is ready for cutting, 
ment; and adds that Bengal cheroot makers do To render the leaves sweet, the field is watered, 
not kuow of this method. Mr. Laidley, of and the plants cut clown close to the surface, 
Gouitca, dissents from the idea suggested by being allowed to remain when cut until next 
Mr. Piddington that ferruginous matter in the morning. Their roots arc tied to a rope and 
soil is essential to the successful growth of to- suspended round the hedges. In fine weather 
bacco. He observes that if we attend only to the leaves are dry in ten days, but if cloudy they 
the iron contained, why every plant will be require five more days. They are then heaped 
found to require a ferruginous soil ; but tobacco up under a roof, which is covered, with bushes 
contains a notable quantity of nitrate of potass and pressed with stones for five days. After 
and muriate of ammonia (the latter a most this the leaves are removed from the stems, tied 
rare ingredient in plants), and these two in bunches, heaped again, and pressed for four 
salts are infinitely more likely to affect the (lays longer. They are now tied in bundles 
flavor of the leaf than a small portion of oxide of ■ partly of the small leaf and partly of the large 

my b 10 


Mlex . 70*90 80*65 87-25 

Alumina .. 2 00 4 - 5U 1*50 


Water and loss 


99*40 97 00 97*00 
.. 60 2*40 3*00 


100 100 100 
From which it will be seen that the best to¬ 
bncco soil hitherto found in India contains about 
sixteen per cent., or nearly one sixth, of iron, 
which is mostly in a slate of peroxide ; and that 
the, inferior sort of tobacco grows in a soil con¬ 
taining only six per cent., or one-sixlecntli of 
iron, widen is, moreover, mostly in the state 
of protoxide, or black oxide. Mr. Piddington 
thought it worth examining what the quantity 
of iron iu the different sorts of tobacco would 
be, and found that while the ashes of one, ounce, 
or 480 grains of Havana and Sandowny cheroots 
gave exactly 194 grains, or 0.40 per cent., of 
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leaf bundles, and again put in heaps for ten days— 
once during the tithe the heaps being opened and 
piled afresh. This completes the drying. A 
thousand bundles, weighing about 570 lbs* is a 
good produce for an acre. 

Ceylon. —In 1760, Ceylon produced a consi¬ 
derable quantity of tobacco, principally about 
Jaffna, a demand Nnhrmig^. np» for it in 

Trnvancore, and 6n The 

cultivation spread tootttiirdistricts of the 
island. Negombo, Chilaw, and Mature. Not 
long after the possession of the island bv the 
British, a monopoly was creitfed by an import 
duty of 25 per cent, ad Valorem, and in 1811 
the growers were compeljgd to deliver their to¬ 
bacco into the Government stores at certain 
fixed rates. The culture and demand thereupon 
decreased. In 1843, the duty on the exports 
of tobacco from this island amounted to £8,386, 
and in 1836 to £9,514. Ceylon now exports a 
considerable quantity of tobacco. The value 
of that exported in 1844 was nearly £18,000: 
it went exclusively to British colonies. The 
shipments since have been ns follows :— 

1848 .£17,992 .. 

1849 . 22,300 .. 

1850 20,721 22,184 cwts. 

1851 21,422 22,523 „ 

1852 20,531 21.955 „ 

Archipelago , Siam, Philippines, Manilla .— 

About 96,000 piculs of cigars, of five different 
qualities, are exported annually from Siam. A 
good deal of very fine tobacco is grown in the 
1’hilippines, and the Manila cheroots are celebrat¬ 
ed all over the globe. The quantity of raw to¬ 
bacco shipped from Manila in 1847 was 92,106 
nrrobasfeach about a quarter of a cwt); manufac¬ 
tured tobacco, 12,054 nrrobns; and 1.933 cases 
of cigars. 5,220 boxes of cigars were shipped 
from Manila in 1844. 73,439 millions of cigars 

were shipped in 1850, and 42,629 quintals of 
leaf tobacco. The manufacture of cigars in Ma¬ 
nila is a monopoly of the government, and not 
only is tins the case, but it is a monopoly of 
ihe closest description, and any infringement of 
the assumed rights of the Spanish Indian go¬ 
vernment is visited by the most severe penalties. 
Public enterprise, however little of that com¬ 
modity there now exists in the Spanish character, 
is thus kept down; and this is not only detri- j 
mental to the nation itself, but is also unjust 
towards those persons who are the purchasers of 
the article, enhanced in price, as is. always the 
ease, by monopoly. The cheroot, which now 
costs, free of duty, about one halfpenny, could 
be rendered for half that sum, according to well- 
authenticated opinions. To protect itself from 
illicit manufacturers, or smuggling of any kind in 
connection with cigars, the government is com¬ 
pelled to maintain an army of gendarmes, in 
order to adopt the most striugent means which 
despotic states a Jet c tolerate. No person is, 
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therefore, permitted tohave even the tobacco 
leaf in its raw state bn bis premises, and*gend¬ 
armes pay, at stated! intervals, domiciliary visits 
to the habitations of the people, in search 
of any contraband materials;' There are several 
extensive manufactories of cigars and ” cheroots 
belonging to the government in and nfear Manila. 
Mr.MacMicking, in his recent Work on the Phi¬ 
lippines, thus describes the mode of manufacture 
by those employed by the government:— 
In making cheroots women only are employed, 
the number of those so engaged in the faotbry at 
Manila being generally about 4,000. Beside 
these, a large body of men are employed at 
another place in the composition of cigarillos, 
or small cigars, kept together by an envelope of 
white paper in place of tobacco ; these being 
the description most smoked by the Indians. 
The flavor of Manila cheroots is peculiar to them¬ 
selves, being quite different from that made of 
of any other sort of tobacco ; the greatest charac¬ 
teristic probably being its slightly soporific ten¬ 
dency, which ha9 caused many persons in the 
habit of using it to imagine that opium is em¬ 
ployed in the preparatory treatment of the to¬ 
bacco, which, however, » not the case. The 
cigars nre made up by the hands of women in 
large rooms of the factory, each of them con¬ 
taining from 8: 0 to 1,000 souls. These are all 
seated, or squatted, Indian like, on their haun¬ 
ches, upon the floor, roundtables, at each of 
which there is an old woman presiding to keep 
the young ones in order, about a dozen of them 
being the complement of a table. All of them are 
supplied with a certain weight of tobacco, of the 
first, second, or third qualities used in composing 
a cigar, and are obliged to account for a propor¬ 
tionate number of cheroots, the weight and size of 
which arc by these means kept equal. As they use 
stones for beating out the leaf on the wooden ta¬ 
bles before which they are seated, the noise 
'produced by them while making them up is 
deafening, and generally sufficient to make one 
not desirous of protracting a visit to the place. 
The workers nre well recompensed by the go¬ 
vernment, ns very raitiny of them earn from six 
to ten dollars a month for their labor; ami ns 
that amount is amply sufficient to provide 
them with all their comforts, and to leave 
a large balance for their expenses in dress, 
&c., they nre seldom very constant laborers, 
and never enter the foctory on Sundays, or, 
at least, on as great an annual number of 
feast days as there are Sundays in a year. 

The Japanese grow a good deal of tobacco for 
their own consumption, which i* very considera¬ 
ble. They consider that from Sasma as the best, 
then that from Nangnsakay, Sindav, &c. The 
worst conies from the province of Tzyngaru ; it 
is strong, of a black colour, and has a disgusting 
taste and smell. The tobacco from Sasma is, 
indeed, also strong, but it has an 'agreeable taste 
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cl sunll, mid is of n bright yellow color. The 
oacco from Naogasnkay is very weak, in taste 
d smell perhaps the best, and of a bright 
own color. Th<f tobacco from Siuday is very 
od. The Japanese manufacture the tobacco 
well, says Cnpt.Golowniu, (Recollections of 
pan,) that though I was before no friend 
smoking, anil even when 1 was at Jamaica 
uld but seldom persuade myself to smoke an 
fivaua cigar, yet I smoked the Japanese to- 
icco’very frequently, aud with great pleasure. 

Java .—The culture of tobacco is a very profi- 
,ble article for the laborers, seeing that the pro* 
ace is obtained from grounds which have 
ready gi'en the first crop. The qualities of 
fiva tobacco are more and more prized in 
le European markets, the preparation aud 
jsortment are not yet all that could be da¬ 
red, but they have progressed in this branch, 
ml the contracts made with the new ad veil- 
irers assure them of a considerable benefit. But 
efore the Java tobacco can find an assured 
peniug in the European markets, it is necessary 
iiat the cultivators should make use of seed 
loin the Havana Manila. The residencies of 
tembang, Sourabnya, Samarnng, Chinbou, and 
.'agal, present districts suited for its culture ; 
t has been carried on witli success for a good 
iiany years in the residencies of Treanger, Ptika- 
ongun, and Kedu, but only for the consumption 
if the interior, and of the Archipelago. 

Celebes .—Tobacco is cultivated in Celebes, 
jut merely in sufficient quantity for local con¬ 
sumption. It is exclusively grown by the 
Bautlk population—the mode of preparation 
s the same as in Java ; it is chopped very 
line And mostly flavored with arrack. When 
nought in large quantities, it may lie had for 
thirty cents the pound ; but in smaller quanti¬ 
ties it costs double that price. 

Australia .—Tobacco is cultivated in New 
South Wales with much sucass. Australia 
produces a leaf equal to Virginia, or the 
most fertile parts of Kentucky, but the great 
difficulty is to extract the superabundant “ uitre.” 
The first crop in New Soutli Wales exceeds 
one ton per acre, and the second crop of the 
same plants, yields about half the weight of the 
first. In 1844 there were about 871 acres in 
cultivation in New South Wales with tobacco, 
and the produce was returned at fi,382 cwts. 
In New England, New South Wales, as fine 
a “ fig” as could be wished for is manufactured 
under the superintendence of a through-bred 
Yirgiuia tobacco manufacturer—but the impos¬ 
sibility of extracting the nitre by the heating, 
or any other process, renders the flavor rank 
and disagreeable. Perhaps cheroots,, or the 
lower numbers of cigars, manufactured from the 
Australian leaf, might prove more successful.— 
Simmonds, p. 590 to 621. 


TOBACCO. 

Culture of Tobacco in India .—Tlvc tobacco of 
Chuuar, on the Ganges^ and more especially 
that of Bhilsii, near ''Nfigpor^-, aie celebrated 
throughout India, while Dr Amalie states, 
that “ the finest kinds in India, and perhaps in 
the world, are grown ueor the village of “Wood - 
antitn, in the Northern Circars, and in some 
of those low sandy Islam Is formed at the mouths 
of the river Krishna, (from this is made the 
famous Masulipatain snuff’,) also in the Delta of 
the (Jodnvery, where the soil is peculiarly rich 
and fertile.” the product being known ns Lunka 
tobacco. Mr. Ritchie, in his Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1831, stated, that Tobacco of very fiue 
quality is produced* extensively in (Juzerat, 
and the northern districts of the ‘Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. One bale imported, sold higher than 
any American, as it brought Grf. when the latter 
was sold for 5 d. a pound ; but the average of an 
experimental exportation was found to he defec¬ 
tive in the curing, and did not pay, Excellent 
Tobacco is grown at Sandnway, in Arracmi, and 
when this was brought to London it was valued 
at from Ccf. to 8 d. a pound. Mr. l’iddingtou 
mentions the 'tobacco of Singour, in Burdwan, 
near Chaudeiuagur, as selling at the price of the 
Amman sort, though of the same species ns that 
cultivated in the surrounding country ; and that 
the best Bengal tobacco is grown at and 
about Hatiglee, in the Kisnagar district. The 
kinds of Tobacco cultivated, vary according 
to situation and the mode of culture. Some 
distinct species arc also cultivated iu different 
countries, but Nieotiana tnbacuin and its varie¬ 
ties are so, most extensively. N. rustica is 
chiefly cultivated in western Africa and Egypt, 
also near Salomon ami Latakin, and likewise 
in some parts of Europe. Dr. Lindley considers 
the Persian Tobacco to be a distinct species, 
which he has named N. persico. The seed of 
these several species is well worthy of trial iu 
different pig ts of India, as well as seed liom 
those plooes which are already celebrated for 
their tobacco, ns Dr. Boyle has already re¬ 
commended in his article on this subject. 

Arracan Tobacco .—One of the results of Dr. 
Wallich’s investigations was the bringing to notice 
some very superior Tobacco, which obtained the 
name of Martaban Tobacco. Dr. WaUich states, 
that ‘ the sort is from Arracan and not from 
Martabanand describes it as having * a fiue 
silky leaf: tried by many people, it had been 
pronounced thw very best they had ever tasted, 
equal to, nay surpassing, the finest imported 
from Turkey and Persia/ An extensive Tobac¬ 
conist says, ‘ a liner aud better-flavoured Tobac¬ 
co he never saw or tasted in his life.* One of 
the first brokers in the City says, ‘ the sample of 
leaf Tobacco is certainly of a very fine quality, 
and appears to have been produced from some 
peculiar seed and a greatly-improved cultivation 



TODDALTA. 

and cure.* By many manufacturers * it wassup- 
posed to be from tl»e seed of Havaunah or ,SjL 
Domjngo Tpbneco.' For smoking, it is compared 
wit)i Maryland Tobacco, liaviiijr the same qtioli- 
tie*,‘except the flavour, which is better, and 
more like Havannah.’ The colour and jeaf are 
moreover, pronounced excellent for cigar-making; 
* but if any thing is against it! for that purpose, it 
is the largeness of the principal stalk, and coarse¬ 
ness of the small fibres in.the leaf.’— Hoyle's 
Productive Resource* qf India. . 

Godavery. —For Limkft sugars, the Nicotiana 
rnslica is grown on tlie islets of the Godavery, 
where fhe cultivation is rapidly increasing ; these 
are a superior article.— M.E.J.R. The Tobacco 
of the Godavery .lunkas, fa islands of the Goda¬ 
very, is anther famous. The tobacco generally 
produced in India is generally .complaim-d of as 
too high dried ami tit only for inferior kinds 
of snuff. The tobacco most celebrated among 
cigar smokers in the Madras presidency ap¬ 
pears to be the Triohinopoly, and the Lanka 
or that produced on the inlands in the Goda¬ 
very and Kristna : from the latter the Masuli 
putam snuff is manufactured. A high value 
was put on specimens of tobacco from Ameri¬ 
can seed produced in Calcutta. There appears 
the certainty that India can produce as good 
tobacco as America with the same cant in 
the selection of situation in cultivation, prepa¬ 
ration, ami packing. It is only necessary to 
refer to the improvements that have been 
introduced in the cultivation and production of 
silk, indigo, cotton, and to bo able to appreci¬ 
ate the probable benefit of similar attempts in 
improving tobacco. The value of good tobacco 
in the District of Masulipatam is from 10 to 15 
rupees a candy of 600 lbs or about \d per lb. 
The best Lanka tpbacco is from the Scctaua- 
gram island near Gootala in the Godavery and 
is sold usually at 40 rupees a candy on the 
spot. It has increased to this price within 
two years from 15 Rupees.— Rohde M.S.S. 

Temsserim Tobacco is more universally used 
in Bufmnh, than it perluqwover was in its native 
country. The Karens raise it for their own 
consumption, and the Burmese both culti¬ 
vate it, and import it from Rangoon.— Muxon. 

(8223) TOBAGO CANES. This walking 
stick is a product of a palm, the Bnctris minor, 
Jacq., a native of New Granada and the West 
Indies— Seaman* 

(8223) TQDACUTTIE WOOD. 

Todneuttic marum, Tam. 

This beautiful, hard, and compact wood, 
which is, in some parts of tlie country, called 
Nookoo mar Uni, is occasionally employed for mak¬ 
ing cscretoires, cabinets &o. &e.— Ains. Mat. 
Med. y. 207. ' 

(822+) TODDALIA, a germs of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Kulacea tribe X'an- 
thoxyletr, which is itself sometimes made into an 


TODDALIA; ACULEATA. 

order. The name Toddalia ,is derived from 
Toddali, the Malabar name of one of the species. 
The genus is distinguished by having .unisexual 
flowers, the calyx S-tooth«l*) petal 8,5 ; sta¬ 
mens 5, longer tlnm tlie petals; stigma almost 
sessile, peltate ; fruit fleshy, 5 -furrowed, 5 -eell- 
ed, cells 1 -seeded; seed kidney-shaped; embryo 
arched.— Eng. Cyc. Ar» inferior cosmetie wood 
or cosmestic tubercles, is seen in t he Tenasserim 
market, which is the tubercle of some phmL pro¬ 
bably Tpddnlia aculeata or T. floribuuda. The 
Burmese appear, from their name, to regard them 
as produced by a species of erythrina, for they 
call them “erythrina thornsbut Mr. Mason 
knows the.plant to ben creeper, mid suspects 
that it is of ihe. above genus. 

(8225) TODDALIA ACULEATA. Syn. Sco- 
polia aculeata, ltoxb. vol i. 616. 

Kaka toddali, Tam. | Combi cashiada, Tut. 

Toddalia aculeata has prickly stems and bran¬ 
ches, and extends to 30® N. lat., along the jungly 
base of the Himalayan Mountains. The bark 
and root of this species are said to be used as u 
cure for the remittent fever of such situations; 
and ns many of the allied plants are pos¬ 
sessed of bitter with aromatic properties, it 
is probable that this plant also may be use¬ 
ful for such purposes — Eng. Cyc. This is 
one of the most common bushes on the coast 
of Coromandel, and Dr. Roxburgh mentions 
that every part of this shrub has a strong 
pungent taste and that the roots when fresh 
cut smell particularly so. The fresh leaves are 
eaten raw for pains in tlie bowels ; the ripe 
berries are fully as pungent ns black pepper, 
and with nearly the same kind of pungency ; 
from these the natives prepare an excellent 
pickle. The fresh bark of the root is adminis¬ 
tered bv the Teliugn physicians for the cure of 
that sort of remittent commonly called the “ hill 
fever.” Roxburgh says, “ 1 conceive every part 

this plant to be possessed of strong stimu¬ 
lating powers, and have no doubt, but that 
under proper management it might prove a 
valuable medicine where stimulauts are required.” 
The bark of the Tot^plia deserves most careful 
trial, and will in all probability be found a very 
valuable medioine.— O'SEanyhuesxy, page 265 . 
A tincture of Toddalia aculeate, is a power¬ 
ful stimulant and diaphoretic, also considered 
tonic and febrifuge. Dose, one to three fluid 
drachms. This bark is a native remedy of 
high repute in the treatment of the oollapse 
from jungle fever.— Beng. P/iar. p. 433. The 
most recent notice of this drug is to be found at 
page 395 of Indian Annals of Medical science. 
Toddalia aculeata and Toddalia floribmda. A n 
inferior cosmetic wood is seen in market* which 
is the tubercle of some plant. The Burmese ap¬ 
pear, from their name, to regard them as produ¬ 
ced by a species of erythrina, for they call them 
“ erythrina thorns j” but Mr. Mason knows the 
■ o 




TODDY. TODDY. 

plant to’be a creeper, and ’ auspecis that it is of n clear sweet liquor begins to flow from the 
the above genus. wounded parts, aml tte tockly drawer then 

(8226) TODDY. ' ascends in the morning with chatties, or toddy 

Toddy, Neefa thdndee, | Snra, Tftri, T«di, Saks receivers, in which he place# the end# of the 
Mfttee, 8ur Du*. Khulloo, Tam. spathes, and leaves them until the morning, when 

Gvz. Hisfo. Khniloo Trl. they are found to ,contaih k'quantity of this 

Todtly is the general name given by Europeans liquor. The operation of attracting the juice is 
to those sweet, delicious, refreshing liquors, repeated every morning or evening until the 
which are procured in the tropics, by 'wounding whole spatlm is sliced away* The ttlMs are 
the tpalke &e. of certain palms, when the juice drained in this manfiec, for several morttlis of 
exudes and drops iuto earthen pots, which are the year, seven or eight spathes yielding at the 
attached to-the stem to receive it. Taken fresh same time. 

from the tree, early in the morning, before the 'flic Toddy of the Cocoa-nut' Tree [Coco* 
sun is up,-it forms a most pleasant and delict nuri/era) is obtained from the flower spathes 
ous drink. Its chief use, however, is for mnk- before the flowers have expanded in a manner 
ing the fermented intoxicating fluid, ns also almost similar to what lias Iteen dcsciibed for 
arrack, sugar, and vinegar. — Faulkner. Tod* the Palmyra palm. — -The spatlie is tied with strips 
dy, as above stated, is the sap and juices j of the young leaves, to prevent its expansion; 
which exude from the trunks or from the fruit t it is cur a little transversely from the top, ami 
stalks of several kinds of palm trees, and is a j beaten either with the handle of the toddy knife 
product peculiar to tropical countries. In the ; or a piece of haul wood, a process which is re- 
West Indies, it is obtained from the trunk of the i pealed morning and evening for five or six days, 
Attnlea cohune, a native of the Isthmus of Pnna- in succession, the under pnvt of the spa the is 
ilia. In Eastern Asia, the palms from which it is 1 taken off, to allow of its being bent, in which 
prepared are the (ioinuti palm, the Coeonnut, position it is retained by being attached to a 
the Palmyra, the Date and the Kittul or Caryo- leaf-stalk below. An earthen pot or leaf basket, is 
ta urens. a few days afterwards attached to the end, and is 

The CJomuti Palm, Amiga Sacc.harifrrn, is fit every morning and evening emptied of the toddy 
to yield toddy when nine or tea years old, and which exudes into it, the quantity of which'greatly 
continues to yield for two years, at the average varies A little portion of the spatlie is daily 
rate of three quarts a day. On the first appear- cutoff. * 

mice of the fruit, one of the spadices is beaten 'I'odrly is also procured from the *• Date Tree ” 
wiili a short stick, on three successive days, of India “Phtrnijc dactyl! fern,' "during the months 
with the view of determining the sap to the of November, December, January and February, 
wounded part. The spadix is cut off a little way during which period each tree is reckoned to 
from its root or base, and the liquor, which pours , yield from 120 to 240 pints of juice, but the 
ont, is received in pots of earthen ware, in bam- i mode of its extraction destroys boih the fertility 
boos, or other vessels. When newly drawn, the j and the appearance of the tree. After remov- 
liquor is clear, mid in taste resembling fresh j ing the lower leaves and their sheaths, n notch 
must. In a very short time it becomes turbid, is cut. in the pith of the tree near the top, from 
whitish, and somewhat acid, and quickly runs which the toddy issues by a small channel, made 
into the various states of fermentation acquiring of a bit of the Palmyra leaf, into a pot suspended 
an intoxicating quality. In Malacca, the (iomuti to receive it. 

termed Kabong, comes in bearing after the ; Palm Wine is also extracted from the Cnryota 
seventh year. It produces two kinds of Mnyams urens during the Hot season. The quantities 
spadices,—male and female. The female spa- which are said to flow from it are immense, so 
dix yields fruit, but no juice, and the male vice much ns n hundred, pints during the twenty 
vena. „ four hours. 1 

To procure the Toddy of the Palmyra tree, the The taste of Toirfjmwms fresh state, probably 
Borassus flabelliformis, at the season when the varies according ro^HBlte of the weather and 
inflorescence begins to appear, and before the season of the vetir.'^WBfhtill explain the many 
spathes have had time to burst, the toddy drawer comparisons given or*Rrfo Poubon wnter, mild 
euts off all leaves except three or four of the champagne; cider, ginger beer, perry, &c. In all 
leaves* and all or most of the spathes are effecto- Eastern countries, the toddy of these several trees 
ally encompassed from end to end, by thongs, is used for the same purposes. It is drank, though 
to prevent tb« inflorescence from bursting forth, rarely, when fresh from the tree, and is then a 
When thus tied for three successive mornings gentle aperient particularly useful in delicate con- 
they are beaten or crushed between the wooden stitutions. It is boiled down into a sugar called 
battens, with the object of keeping them from Jaggery or Goor which is afterwards refined. It 
barsting and to encourage the flow of sap., is fermented in the course of a day, iuto a mildly 
On the fourth morning, a thin slice is cut from ’ intoxicating liquor, still known as toddy, of 
the parts of the spathes. On the eighth morning • which several pints are partaken before latoxica- 
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tion comet on. It is aWn distilled into arrack, 
made into vinegar, and throughout all Eastern 
countries it is employed as yeast as it begins to 
ferment in a few hours after it i3 drawn. In 
tt>e peninsula of India the ropes employed 
by the toddy drawers to help them to climb the 
tree, are made of cow or buffalo hide, but in 
other countries the pliant tendrils of plants are 
sometimes employed. The ropes are sufficiently 
large t» surround the tree and the body of the 
climber, who by leaning backwards and throw¬ 
ing his whole weight on the rope, is thus enabled 
to retain the position he has taken up, while by 
drawing up his feet mid shifting the thong in his 
hand to higher points, he gradually raises himself 
to the top of the tree. Accidents however are 
frequent and frightful. 

(8227) TOLU BALSAM, Saint Thomas’s 
Balsam. 

Banrne de Tolu, Fa, 1 lialsamo de Tolu. Sr. 

T'jiui.iitiM'lwr balsam C.er, | 

The concrete juice of the Myroxylon toluifer- 
vrn, is ot a brownish-yellow colour, transparent, i 
with the taste and odour of the white balsam of 
Pern. It is obtaiued from America*.— Faulkner. 

(8228) TOMATOES. Solanum Lycopeesi 
CUM. A well known vegetable of easy culture, 
does not require a very rich soil, succeeds best 
when trained on horizontal trellises, should be 
thinned occasionally of superfluous shoots, raised 
fr m seed, used in sauces, &c.— Jeffrey. See 
Love apple Solanum. 

(8229) TONGLO. Barometrical observations 
taken simultaneously with those of Calcutta, give 
the height of Tonglo in Southern Sikkim as 
]0,078'3 feet. Colonel Waugh’s, by trigono¬ 
metry, 10,070-4 feet—a remarkable and un¬ 
usual coincidence.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 
l.p. 171. 

^ 8280 ) TONKIN BEANS. Are oval, oblong, 
somewhat boat-shaped seeds, from one to two 
inches long, shining, with an oily surface marked 
with a netwoik of wrinkles; colour, purple-brown, 
odour very fragrant; taste slightly bitter, but 
very burning and almost caustic. They are only 
employed as a perfume for snuff. The plant 
(Dipierii r odorata), is a native*# the-woods of 
Guiana.— Faulkner. J^jL . 

(8281) TQOLSEEjMHBh is the name given 
in India, to the OcyifflHHpsum. Toolsee was 
a disciple of Vishnu. ^IPWing to be his wife, 
she excited the jealousy of Lirkslunee, by whom 
she was transformed into the herb named after her. 
There are, however, several well known species 
of the genus Ocymum, to each of which different 
names are given* vis. the Ham Toolsee, is the Ocy- 
inura ttfatissimum ; Babooye Toolsee, Ocymum 
pilosum ; the Krishna Toolsee, Ocymum sanc¬ 
tum ; but only the last and the common Toolsee, 
O. villoSttm, are held to be sacred to Vislmoo 
and usecrinhis woribtp. bee Ocymum, . 


WAZ. 

(8232) TOON-WOOD. Cjsubjela ToONA.has 
already been mentioned under that head*.also of 
Cedar, as bring similar to the so-caUcd Havaimuh 
cedar, the Od rela odorata,The toon-tree is 
C. toona; its wood is of a reddish-brown colour, 
rather cross graiued, but much used all over 
India for furniture and cabinet-work,— Holts 
Lieut. Nuthall, as quoted by Captain Munro, 
men lions “ toon' as one of the woods of Arra- 
can, under the name of “ thit-ka-d<>.” We have, 
however, the authority of Wallich for saying 
that thit-ka-do is a species of steraiHa, a genus 
that produces no valuable timber. Still, as it 
is possible that there may be only. a mistake in 
the name while the thing itself exists, the. re¬ 
mark is worth putting on record.— Mason. 

(8233) TOOTEE, is the longsilky lu mp like 
fibre of three species of Abutilon, the A. t-o- 
mentosum. A. polvandrum and A. indicum. . 
(8234) TOPAZ.* 


Poospei again, Tam. 
P'lrperapan, Cyng. 
l’okhraj, Hind. 
Zuburjud, Pkhs. 
Topaz, Akab. 

'l’opaz occurs 
rounded crystal*. 


Topase, Fb, 

Topas Gkii. 

Tupazio, It. 

'lupus, Bus. 

Topdcio, Sp. 
massive, in imbedded and 
Primary form a right rhom¬ 


bic prism, Cleavage easy, parallel to the base 
of the primary form, more difficult in the 
direction of its lateral faces. Structure lamel¬ 
lar at right angles to the axis of the prism. 
Fracture uneven, rightly conchoidal. Hard-, 
ness ; scratches quartz. Electricity ; positive 
by friction ; those crystals which possess differ¬ 
ent faces of crystallisation at opposite ends 
acquire different kinds of electricity at the two 
extremities when heated. Colour white, yel¬ 
low, bluish, mid greenish. Lustre vitreous 
transparent, translucent. Specific giavity 3,499. 
Fragments exposed to heat emit a blue, green, 
or yellowish phosphoric light. By the blowpipe 
on charcoal it does not. fuse, but with borax it 
melts into a transparent glass. Topazes occur 
generally in primitive rocks,'and in many parts 
of the world, as Cornwall, Scotland, Saxony, 
Siberia, Brazil, &c. The following analyses have 
been given of this mineral: (1) Saxon topaz by. 
Klaproth ; (2) Brazilian topaz by Klaproth ; 
(S) Saxon topaz by Berzelius ; (4) Brazilian to¬ 
paz by Berzelius t — 

( 1 ) (») 

25 44 5 
56 
5 


Silica.. ... 
Alumina... . 
Fluoric Acid 
Oxide of Iron, 


.*• 


47*5 

70 

0*5 


(3) (4) 

84*24 34*01 
57*45 58 88 

7*75 7*79 


99 90*5 99-44 100-18 
The ancient Topation was found on an island 
in thfi Red Sea, which was often surrounded 
with fog, and therefore difficult to find. It was 
hence named from * top**©,’ to seek. This 
name, like most of the minwalogical terms of 
the ancients, was applied to selbral distinct spe- 



TORPEDINIDiE. TORTOISE SHELL. 

9. Pliny describes a status of Arsinoe, wife some other species, distinguished hy their having 
Ptolemy Philadelphtts, four cubits high, the tail short and moderately thick, and the disc 
(ich was mhde of topnjsioh, or topaz, but evi- of i he body nearly circular, the anterior margin 
ally not the topaz of the present day, nor being formed l>v two produced portions from tffe 
rysolite, which has beeti supposed to be the head, which, inclining sideways, join the pec- 
dteut topaz. It has tx-eri conjectured that it tornls i t he space between the head, the pectoral 
is a jasper or agate ; others haver imagined it fins, and the brtmchise is occupied by small ver- 
be prase, or chrysoprnse. 'L'opaz is employed tical hexagonal tubes, which are filled' with 
jewellery, arid for this purpose its colour is mucous matter, and largely provided with nerves 
ten altered by heat, lire variety from Brazil from the eighth pair. The situation of these 
9umes a pink or red hue, so nearly resem- honeycomb-like cells, which constitute the 
ing the Betas vuby, that it can only electrical apparatus, is indicated on the upper 
distinguished hy the facility with which surface by a slight convexity on each side of the 
becomes' electric hy friction. The finest head. Cuvier and Risso consider that several 
ystals for the lapidary are brought from species have been confounded under a common 
Inns Novas, in Brazil. From their peculiar name, and the latter of these authors has char- 
npidity, topaz-pebbles are sometimes denomi- acterised four species of Torpedo in his ‘ Histoire 
ited Gouttes d’EaU. When cut with facets Naturelle del’Europe Meridionale.* They are— 
id set in rings, they are readily mistaken, if 1. Torpedo Narke, which he describes as 

evvcd by daylight, for diamonds. The coarse being yellowish-red above, aud having five ocel- 
irietics of topaz may be employed ns a substi- lated spots 

ite for emery in grinding and polishing hard 2. Torpedo unimaculata. This species has 

distances. Topaz is cut on a leaden wheel, the body above fulvous, spotted with whitish 
id is polished on a copper wheel with rotten spots, and one oblong ocellated spot in the 
;one. It is usually cut in the form of the bril- middle of the back. The tail is more elongated 
ant or table, and is set either with gold foil or and slender. It is said to have the electrical 
or a jour.’ The white and rose-red are most apparatus scarcely visible, and to give but very 
Jteemed. (Dana, Manual of Mineralogy?) — Eng. slight shocks. 

•gc. 3. Torpedo marmoraia. Body flesh-coloured. 

Beautiful Topazes of various kinds are found and having brown spots and sinuous markings, 
i the Burmah dominions and in Ceylon, in producing a marbled appearance: tail'thick 
diich last ment’oned country, a genuine greenish above rounded. 

ellow coloured Topaz is improperly called, 4. Torpedo Galvani Body fulvous, imitta- 
,’lnmberg tells us, the yellow Tourmalin (Kane- culate, but margined with black. Fleming 
:e Tureinale, Oyng), a light coloured smoky To- refers the British Torpedo to the third of these 
iaz is there as improperly called a yellow crystal species Torpedo marmorata. — Eng. Cgc. 

Kaha Palingu, Oyng.) and a dark coloured smoky (8238) TORPEDO. [Tobpedinid*.] 

Topaz is mistaken for a brown Crystal, and call- (8239) TORS. By the natural weathering of 

L'illia Palingu by the Cyngale3e. rocks exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes, the 

Oriental Topazes are a variety of the genuine perishable parts are removed and the more 
perfect Corundnni and are said bv Mineralogists resisting portions remain. In rocks which 
;o differ from the Occidental Topn2 or that which manifest peculiar arrangements of joints or 
jomes from Saxony and Siberia by the latter con- natural divisions, the blocks and masses defined 
mining a greater proportion of Silex.— Aim. hy their intersections ofteu appear in cubical, 
Mat Med. page 167. subcolumnar and other characteristic shapes. 

(8235) TORENIA, a genus of Plants of the To masses more or less characteristic in figure, 
natural family of Scrop&ulariacea ,» found in 5y the decay of surrounding parts in pro- 
India, the tropical parts of Australia, and in [ament situations, the name °* ‘ 18 

South America. T. Asiatica , a species found in the granitic tracts of Devou and CornHpl.- 
in almost every part of India, is described by ^ n 9 Oyc. Tors are of very frequent occurrence 
Rheede as having the juice of its leaves em- i» the granitic tracts of Southern India, where, 
ployed as a cure for gonorrhtea on the coast as in Hyderabad in the Dekhnn and tn the Ceiled 
of Malabar.— Eng Gyc. Districts, the piled up masses often are seen 

(8286) Torenia asiatica, Lkn. (Caela dola, ««u»i.i g the appearances of ar.ificial structures. 

Sans.) the juice of the leaves is considered in (8240) TORTOISE SHELL. 

Malabar a remedy for gonorrhoea — O'Shaugh- Ecaille de tortue, Fa. .^isik Kurakina also Sisik 
messy, page 477. Schilpad, Gbr panu. Mal. 

{ 8237) TORPEDINIDiE, the Torpedoes, a Kachakra, Guz. Hind. Scaglia de Tartaruga, It.. 
family of Fishes belonging to the order Plagios- j^he scales of the tortoise ; extensively used 
tomi, and the sub-order Raiinae. in the manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, in in* 

Torpedo, the principal genus, was founded by laying,; &c. The goodness of tortojM^Ahell 
Dunaeril upon the Raia Torpedo of Linnaeus, and depends mainly on the thickness and.|^||^T.;the 
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TORTOISE SHELL. 

. scale*, *nd partly on the clearness and brilliant 
of the colours. Tortoise shell abounds in the 
seas of the Indian Archipelago, which is consi- 
dltied superior to that obtained from Singa¬ 
pore, the African Coast* the West Indies, and 
the Laccadive and Maidive.Islands.— Faulkner. 
Iu Ceylou the marginal pieces of tortoise shell are 
vised lit Point de On lie in lire manufacture of 
bracelets and neeklaces formed of a ttain of 
shell, it resembles amber iu appearance ; these 
bear a higher price than such ns Rre formed by the 
darker shell. In ’Ceylon there is a great demand 
for tortoise-shell for the manufacture of Combs 
which are worn by males as well as females 
among the Cyugalese. In the numerous excesses 
into which English costume has been carried the 
size of the back comb worn by ladies has never 
attained that of the Cingalese men, who also 
wear a narrow long bent Comb across the fore¬ 
part of the head-—the lighter coloured shell is 
most esteemed by them. Five pounds is a mo¬ 
derate price for a tortoiseshell back comb, which 
increases iu value according to the size and qua¬ 
lity of the shell: hair pins of tortoise-shell are 
worn by the women : gold and silver being sub¬ 
stituted for full dress : these hair pins are among 
the articles purchased by passengers in the 
steam-boats.— Rhode, M. S. 8. 

For the Malay Tortoise-shell “ Sisikpann ,” is 
literally, “ tortoise scales.” The only part of 
the sea tortoises or turtles held of much value by 
the natives of the Indian islands is the shell. 
Tortoises are found iu all the sens of the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagos, but the imbricated 
kind that yields the finest shell is most abundant 
in those of Celebes and the Spice Islands, as far 
as the coast of new Guinea. The parties chiefly 
engaged in their capture are the llajahs or Ma¬ 
lay sen nomadic hunters, of whom the turtle is the 
principal game. These people distinguish four 
species of sea-turtles to which they give the names 
of kulilan akung, ratu, and boko. The last 
is the panu of the Malays and the green esculent 
turtle, of which the carapace is of no use, the 
animal beiug valued ouly for its flesh to sell to 
the Chinese and Europeans, for among the Ma- 
lioniednns it is unlawful food. The three first 
name^ species all yield a marketable shell. The 
ratu.v^vhich signifies king or royal turtle, is 
said to be of great size, measuring from five 
to six feet in length, but is not ofteu taken, and 
the shell is of inferior value. All the finest shell 
is afforded by the first, the kulitau, the name, 
in fact, signifying “ shell turtle.” A very in¬ 
teresting accouqt of the turtle fishery of Celebes, 
contained in the 16th volume of the Transactions 
of the Batavian Society of Arts and sciences, des¬ 
cribes the animal as follows. “The first named” 
(the kulitan) is the kind which, on nccoq®t of 
its costly shall; is the most prized. Ttfj|p he 
so named caret tortoise. The shell orijBK of 
this creature is covered wtth thirteen sppfes:' -or 
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blades, which lie regularly on each other in the 
manner of scales, five i« lias centre of the back 
and four on each side. These are the {dates 
which furnish such costly tortoise shell to the 
arts. The edgesof the scales of the back 
are further covered with twenty-five thin pieces 
joined one to another, which, in commerce, are 
known under the appellation of * feei.’ or * noses’ 
of the tortoise. The value of the tortoise shell 
depends on the weight of each ‘ head,’ by which 
expression is understood the collective shell be¬ 
longing to one aud the same animal Such is 
the article of commerce so much in request, both 
for the Chinese and European markets. Shells, 
which have white and dark spots that touch 
each other, and are, as much as possible, simi¬ 
lar on both sides of the blade, are in the eyes 
of the Chinese, much finer, and, ou that ac¬ 
count, more greedily brought by them than 
those which want this peculiarity. On the 
contrary, shells which are reddish rather than 
black in their dark spots, which possess little 
while which are more damasked than spotted ; 
in a word, of which the colours, according to 
Chinese taste, are badly distributed, are less 
valued. The caprice of the Chinese makes them 
sometimes value single heads’at unheard-of pri¬ 
ces, such for example, as go under the name of 
‘ white heads,’ for the varieties of which they have 
peculiar names. It is impossible to give an accu¬ 
rate description of these varieties, nnd their sub¬ 
divisions, for these depend on many circumstan¬ 
ces unnppreciable to our senses. It is enough for 
me to observe that such heads as possess the 
above named qualities, that is, are very white 
in their blades, and have the outer rim of each 
blade, to the depth of t wo or three fingers, wholly 
white, and the weight of which amounts to two- 
and a half catties, qualities that are rarely found 
united, may be valued at 1000 Guilders or even 
more (above 24£ per pound, avoirdupois). The 
‘feet’ or ‘noses’ of the tortoise-shell are in de¬ 
mand only in the Chinese market. Whenever the 
two hinder pieces of these have the weight of 
a quarter of a catty (between 5 and 6 ounces), 
which is seldom the case, they may reach th,e 
value of fitly guilders, or more. The whole shell 
of a tortoise seldom weighs more than three 
catties (four pounds), notwithstanding, it is as¬ 
serted that there occur ‘ heads’ of four and five 
catties. Tortoise-shells are sometimes found of 
which the shell, instead of thirteen blades, con¬ 
sists of a single undivided one. The Bnjos call 
this, which is ramly met with, loyong (brass ?) 
The usual raodeWy which these -people catch 
the tortoise are the adang (intercepting), the 
harpoon, and the net - To these we add the 
simplest of all, namely* falling on the females 
when they resort to the strand to lay their 
eggs. This is also the post usual, I may say 
almost the only way by which the inhabitants of 
the coast catch thisauimal. They need nothing 
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pore than;...as soon as they liave got the creature 
u their power, to turn it on its hack, when 
inable to recover itself* it. lies helpless. It 
ometiinea, also, falls into I lie hands of the 
[wallers on the coast, .through means of their 
ishing stakes, into which it enters like the 
ish, and from which it can find no outlet, but re¬ 
name imprisoned in the innermost ebam- 
ler, When the Bajos have caught a tortise, 
hey kill it immediately by a few blows on the 
lead.' They then take its upper shield, * the 
tack, ilaelf off,..being* the only thing about the 
nitnal that has value. But as the shells adhere 
ist to-each other there would be danger of tear- 
ng. them, if they at once pulled the plates 
sunder, they usually wait three (lavs, in which 
in»e, the soft parts become decomposed, and 
he plates are loosened with very little trouble, 
'he Indian islands furnish, 1 believe, the largest 
upply of tortoise-shell for the European and 
Chinese market, the chief emporia being Singa- 
mre, Manilla, and Batavia, from which are 
xported yearly about 26.()i 0 pounds; and one 
all'of this quantity is from Singapore.— Craw - 
urd Diet, pat/e 439. 

Mr. Morrison tells us that., Tortoise-shell is 
he crustaceous covering of the Tmtndo mbri- 
ata, a native of the shores of most of the Indian 
•lands ; and that the best comes from the Spice 
slands.and New Guinea,but it is collected all over 
lie Archipelago and West Pacific. The common 
ame is hawk’s bill tortoise. The shell is thicker, 
leaver, and more variegated than that of any 
ther species, and constitutes the sole value of 
lie animal. It is heai t-form, and consists of 
liirteen inner with twenty-five marginal divi- 
lons. The middle side-pieces are the thickest, 
irgest and most valuable ; the best is in large 
lates, free from cracks or carbuncles, and almost 
•ansparent. The small, broken and crooked 
ieces are worthless. The Chinese use large 
urintities in'tlie manufacture of combs, boxes, 
rys, &c. During the Company’s monopoly, tor- 
>ise-shell was brought to the Chinese market for 
icportation to England, but it is now carried to 
rngapore,and very little is brought to Hong-kong 
'he price varies from $ 1000 down to 200 per 
ecul, according to quality.— Morrison. 

The Madras Exports of Tortoise Shell was lbs. 
08, value Rs. 2,204, in 1854. At the Madras 
Ixhibition the epidermoid plates which overlap 
le back shell of the Marine Turtles (Cnelone) 
ere transmitted from Travancore, apparently 
ne plates. Another epidermal production, called 
ortoise shell, from Madura and other inland 
icalities was exhibited, but the specimens were 
F little value.— M. E. J. 

(S241) TOUR-.Cajanus Indicts. 

Togari, Can. 

Tuvar, Hxn. 

Turi, Mah. ' 


TOURMALINE. 

I (8242). TOUIt; BUlUilE TOUR— Caja- 
nus Indicts, Cytisus Cajun. Pigeon pea. 

-—Large Diial 

'Poor dlial, Hind. 11%bvary porpoo, Tam. 
'Phis is sown in fields at the commencement of 
the rains in June and sometimes much later; 
it is ripe in December. The seeds are sometimes 
ground into flour or split like dry peas: for the 
latter they are an excellent substitute. There arc 
several varieties, which sell from’ 80 to 40 seers 
for the rupee. Is partly sown along with Kngi 
like Bullur, and partly in full iff dry lands. The 
quantity of it grown in Mysore is' not sufficient 
for the wants of the people, and it is consequently 
largely imported into that district from Baramnhal 
and Bcllarv. 

(8243)TOU RMALIN E( Schorl), a mineral occur¬ 
ring crystallised. Primary form a rhomboid ; 
secondary forms, prisms with from 3 to 12 sides, 
terminated by very irregular summits. Cleavage 
parallel to the faces of the primary form. Frac¬ 
ture uneven, conclioidal. Hardness : scratches 
glass easily. Electricity : according to Hauy the 
transparent varieties when heated become electric ; 
the termination of the prism which presents the 
greater number of faces becoming positive;, while 
the other end becomes negative. Colour white, 
brown, blue, yellow, green, red, and black. The 
blue variety is called Ltdicolite'md theged li/i- 
hellite. Schorl is a name formerly given to black 
tourmaline, Lustre vitreous. Transparent, trans¬ 
lucent, opaque. Specific gravity 3.069 to 3.076. 
Before the blow-pipe all the varieties fuse readily 
with borax, producing at first slight effervescence. 

Tourmaline occurs most commonly in primary 
rocks, especially in granite, gneiss, and mica slate. 
The red variety, or rubellite, is found in Siberia ; 
the blue, or indicolite, at Uto; the green in Bra¬ 
zil ; the black in Devonshire and many other pla¬ 
ces. The composition of tourmaline is extremely 
various. That of the red appears, from the analy¬ 
sis of Vauquelin, to be the simplest, consisting of 

Silica.42 

Alumina. 40 > 

k5Q( Id iff ### # • • i$f 90 * 10 

Oxide of Mangauese . 7 

99;; 

Some varieties contain also potash, lithin, lime, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, and boracic acid. The 
proportions of these constituents are extremely 
variable, and no one variety contains all the enu¬ 
merated substances. The black tourmaline from 
Devonshire yields nearly 19 per cent, of oxide 
of iron, and t hat of Eibenstock ucnrly 24 per 
cent, of the same oxide. 

The word Tourmaline is a (Corruption of the 
name in Ceylon^ whence it was first brought to 
Europe. Ly natrium is supposed to be the ancient 
name for common tourmaline; and the red variety 
was probably called Hyacinth. 

Tb* red tourmalines, when transparent and free 
U»r>7! r, 10 


Tovare, Ta. 
Kandula. Tjs. 
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from cracks, are of great value, and afford gems 
of remarkable beauty. Tliey liave all the richness 
of Colour and lustre belonging to the ruby, though 
measuring an inch across. A Siberian specimen 
of this variety, now in the British Museum, is 
valued at 5<>0L The yellow tourmaline from 
Ceylon is but little inferior to the real Topaz 
anti is often sold for that gem. The green spe¬ 
cimens, when clear and fine are also valuable for 
gems. ‘ 

Tourmaline on account of its property of pola¬ 
rising light, is used largely in the manufactures 
of polarising instrum«%ts. (Dana, Manual of Mi 
ncralogy.)— Eny. Cyc. p. 1084 

(8244) Yellow tourmaline. —Among the fYy- 
lou diamonds that are seen for sale in Mntil- 
main, is a yellow jewel resembling a topaz ; but 
which Mr. Mason finds on examination to bevel- 
low tourmaline. 

(8245) While tourmaline. —An occasional 
crystal of white tourmaline is seen among the 
crystals of the black variety in specimens from 
the Shan states; but be lias never met with 
it in the Provinces. 

(8246) Bed tourmaline. —Red tourmaline is 
found in Burmali, though it is not seen a! 
Moulmein Jameson says the king of Ava gave 
a specimen to Svmes which was valued at live 
hundretl pounds in England.— Mu non. 

(8247) Schorl , or black tourmaline, is found 
in Madura, in great abundance, also in quartz 
near the mouth of Tavoy river on the east side 
and also at the foot of the eastern mountains, 
near the head waters of the Daligyaine, north 
cast of Maulmain. These are the only localities 
where Mason met with this mineral. In both, 
the crystals are numerous, and m Tavoy they are 
large, but not so handsome as seen in foreign 
specimens.— Mason. 

(8248) Green Tourmaline. —A green jewel 
that cannot be distinguished by the eye from 
oeryl, is brought with the Ceylon diamonds ; it 
is however, green tourmaline ; as may be ascer¬ 
tained by a very simple test, for beryl scratches 
quartz, but tourmaline is scratched by quartz.— 
Mason. 

(8249) Ceylon Diamonds. — White jewels of 
an inferior quality are often offered for sale in 
Maulmain under the name of Ceylon diamonds, 
but they are usually made from green tourmaline. 
White tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the 
green variety being common, the jewelers by ex¬ 
posing it to heat expel its color and it becomes 
white.— Mason. 

(8250) TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Boraginacea?, so 
named by Linnseus in honour of Joseph Tillou 
de Tournefort. It is characterised by having a 
salver shaped'or rotate corolla, of" which the 
throat is naked ; the stamens included within 
the tube of the corolla ; the stigma is peltate, 
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and l lie fruit consists of a berry which contain 
41-seeded nuts. The species are about, 50 ii 
number, forming small shrubs or herbs, diff us 
ed through the hot parts of the world, as tIn 
West Indies, South America, Indian islands, am 
India.— Eng. Cyc. p. 1084. 

(8251) TOWELS of different sizes are rl»i< fb 
made in the districts of Cuddalore, Chinglepu 
and in the outskirts of Madras and of a qualit y 
equ^to those of English manufactures. At tin 
Madras Exhibition of 1S^5, there was awardee 
to Chengnlroya Clietty, for the best Towels Iron 
Cuddalore, a prize of Rupees 50. • 

(8252) TOYS. 

Spcelgoed, Dtrr. Itumakra, Gvz. 

Jmiel.s, Himbelots, Pr. Trastidii It. 

Spielzeug, Spielsachen, • Shai-i bnzee. Picks. 

(iKH. Igntshki, Hus. 

Khnil, also Rillowntr Dijes, .) ugut'Ics de min- 
IllN'n. nos, Sc. 

Aie playthings, baubles, and tiiffing ornaments 
of nil sorts, made expressly for the amusement ol 
children.— Faulkner 

(8258) TRADIiSCANTIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Com mi-Hu near, 
which was so named in honour of the English 
botanist John Tnulescant, who was gardener to 
Cliarh s 1. •' I lie species are natives of America 
mid of India. Many of them, being of a highly 
ornamental nature, are cultivated in flower-gar¬ 
dens; a few are used medicinally in the countries 
where they me indigenous. Thus T. axillaris, 
according to Rhecde, is used in India as an ap¬ 
plication to the abdomen in cases of tympanites ; 
and Martins describes the stem mid leaves of T. 
diuretica as being employed in Brazil its emol¬ 
lient applications in rheumatic pains, iutestinal 
derangements, and in retention of urine; while 
in North America T. Viryinica is employed in 
cases of bites of venomous spiders, as well as 
some other species, whence it lias obtained the 
uame of Spider-Wort, but it is doubtful whether 
they possess any other tlinu simple emollient 
properties. The hairs of the stamens of this 
plant exhibit a circulation, in the cells of which 
they are composed.— -Eng. Cyc. 

(8254) TRAGACANTII, Gum Dragon. 

Samagul-ktiteern, kaseera, Kattera, Gvz. Hind. 

Katira, Arab. Tragacantha, Lat. 

Goinini astruganti, Fn. Vadumocotiny pisin, Tam. 

Traganth, Geu. 

A gum produced, according to some authors, 
by a species of ^Astragalus, growing in Pet sin 
and Turkey. It Is more costly, and extremely 
different in many of its properties from Gum 
Arabic. Tlie finest kind, occurs in twisted, 
vermicular, rounded % elongated pieces, al¬ 
most transparent, whitish, brittle, inodorous, 
with slightly bitter taste. It is also found 
in large tears of a vermicular form, a red¬ 
dish color, and mixed with impurities. It is 
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used in topical dyeing, and in pharmacy for <o fi pairs, oblong, linear, smooth. A nalive of 
making powders into troches, &c. (Waterston). Mount Lebanon, also, of Koordistan, where it 
-— Faulkner. The source of this product however, yields white Tragarnnth, but which Labilladiere 
seems to be several plants, according to the differ- represents as vermicular in form, 
cut colleges it is the Gummy exudation of (8258) Astragalus Crelicm. Lam. —Flowers 
Astragalus guinmifer, Lab. and other species, E., axillary, sessile, aggregate. Calyx 5-partite, with 
A., verus, Olivier, L. and IS., A. creticus, bun- feathery setaceous lobes rather larger than the 
arc/ K 1). 'I'he rpaydyavta of Dioscorides was no curolla. Leaflets 5 to 8 pairs, oblong, acute, 
doubt a plant of the same genus as that which now tomentose. Mount Ida in Crete, where it yields 
yields Tragacanth. Sibthorp considers Astragalus a little Tragacanth. 

aristatns, L’Hert, to be the plant. Arab authors (8259) Astragalus Aristatns. L'her.-Te- 
describe it by the name kusera or katira, for duncles very short, usually 6-flowercd; calycine 
which, in India, knteera is - substituted. A sub- teeth long and setaceous; leaves with 6—9 pairs 
stance known by this name is produced both in of oblong, linear, mucronate, pilose leaflets; 
the North-west and in the Peninsula of India by legumes scarcely half bilocular. A native of the 
Cock lospermum Gossypium and in Pegu according Alps of Europe, also of Greece. Sibthorp states 
to McClelland by several species of Sterculia. that this species yields a gum called rfrayoxwti* in 
Tournefort adduced A crelicm of Lamarck, a na- Greece, which was exported to Italy. Landerer 
live of Mount Ida in Crete, to l>e the plant yield- has lately ascertained that Tragacanth was yielded 
ing Tragacanth. Labillnrdiere describes A. gum- by this species on the lulls near l’atrass, and ex- 
u/ifer a native of Mount, Libanus in Syria, as one ported to Venice and Trieste, or as Levant 
of the plants; while Olivier states his A. rents, Tragacanth to Marseilles and Ancona: (c) 
inhabiting Asia Minor, Armenia, and northern (82G0) Astragalus Dicksonii, Royle. (A. 

Persia, as yielding the largest quantity of Traga- strobiliferus, Lindley , not of Hoyle, Ilim. Bot. 
canili. I)r. E. Dickson, Physician to the consulate p. 199)—Flowers capitate in au ovate, scs- 
al Tripoli, when travelling in Koordistan, collect- sile, axillary strobile. Bracts imbricate, pinnat¬ 
ed specimens v t of the plants which he ascertained ed, tomentose. Calyx feathery, 5-clcft. Seg- 
t<> yield Tragacanth. These he gave to Mr. meats of the corolla equal. Leaflets 3-paired, 
Grant, British Consul at Erzerouni, by whom woolly, oval, awned at the apex, narrow at 
they were sent to Dr. Lindlev, who determined the base, Lindley. As Dr. L. has imidvertent- 
that the white or best variety of Gum Traga- ly named this species A strobiliferus , there be- 
catilli is yielded by Astragalus gtmwi/er, and ing already one of that name. Dr. Hoyle named 
the red or inferior kind by his A. strobiliferus. it after the discoverer of the plant, who also found 
l)r. Dickson, when in England, favoured Dr. that it yielded a reddish coloured Tragacanth. 
Hoyle with the following observations : “ Besides Tragacanth exudes from the above plants either 
the two last-named species, I observed also a naturally or from wounds, and hardens in vari- 
t hird variety that gave gum Tragacanth, which otis forms. It is imported into England 
unfortunately I lost when mv things were from Smyrna, the Levant, and also from Greece, 
rubbed at llassan-kaleh. From the Koordish It is found in commerce cither of a while or a 
mountains being covered with many species reddish-yellow colour, in broad thin flakes, or 
of Astragalus, I should think it not unlikely in tortuous vermicular pieces ; the former is the 
that other varieties of this genus may hereafter best, and most common there. It is white or 
be discovered yielding the gum.” greyish, semitransparent, tough, horn-like, and 

(8255) Astragalus Dec. Diadelph. .Decaud. tasteless, and being a little elastic, is with dif- 
Linn. Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla with an obtuse Acuity leduced to powder, unless heated to 
keel. Stamens diadelphous. Legume 2-celled, or 110°. In contact with cold water, it absorbs 
half 2-celled in consequence of the dorsal or a certain portion, swells, becomes adhesive and 
lower suture being turned inward, Dec. diffused. It does not dissolve except in boiling 

Sectio Tragacaulha. —Petioles permanent, water, when some change is supposed to tgke 
thonilike. Stipules adhering to the petioles. place, a great portion, however, separating again. 

(8256) Astragalus Vents. Olio. L. E. Flowers It is insoluble in Alcohol. Tragacanth appeal's to 
yelloiv, axillary, in clusters of 2 to 5, sessile, consist of two distinct gummy principles. 
Calyx tomentose, obtusely 5-toothed. Leaflets Bucholz and Guerin Varry found of common 
8 to 9 pairs, linear, hispid. A native of Ana- Gum or Arabia from 53 to 57 percent., and of 
tolia, Armenia and Northern Persia, yields Bassorin 33 to 43 parts, with water and a little 
Tragacanth, which is collected from July to Sep- |t|f£h> the presence of the hitter producing a 
tern her. Used in Persia, exported to Europe and nrao colour with Iodine. The Arabin rather 
also to India.-r-Oliv. Voy, 3, t. 44; Nees von resembles than is identical with Gum Arabic, 
E. 329. for, as first pointed out by Dr. Duncan, its 

(8257) Astragalus Chimmifer. Lalill. E — mucilage is not precipitated by Silicate of 
Flowers 3,to 5 axillary, sessile. Calyx 5-cleft, Potash. The Bassorin is like that found in 
together with tiie legumes woolly. Leaflets 4 G mn Bussorah, and other imperfectly soluble 
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pjnns. It is sometimes called Tragacanthine, is 
solid, colourless, without odour or tnste, insolu¬ 
ble ilk water, but absorbing it and swelling up. 
Nitric acid converts it into Oxalic and into Mucic 
ncid.SulpIuric acid changes it to a saccharine sub¬ 
stance, which is not susceptible of Alcoholic fer- 
mcntaiiou. Guibourt, however, considers Traga- 
cjintli to consist of a peculiar Mucilaginous prin¬ 
ciple, with a little Starch and Ligneous fibre.— 
Hoyle.' 

(8261) TRAGI A, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order JSuphorbiace#, named after 
Tragus, a German botanist,, whose real name wns 
Bock. The species are found in India and in 
America, are climbing in lmbit, and some are 
remarkable for stinging ns violently as nettles. 
T. caiimbiua is so named from its leaves resem¬ 
bling those of the Cannabis, or llemp, and of 
which the roots given in infusion are considered 
diaphoretic and alterative. T. involucre la is a 
small plant without taste or smell, but the native 
physicians of India consider it calculated to 
strengthen the system in cachectic states of the 
constitution and in chronic cases of syphilis. T. 
volnbilis, which is a stinging climber, and has a 
very acrid juice, is employed in conjunction with 
common salt for the destruction of some kinds of 
ulcers.— lint/. Ci)c. 

(8262) TRAGI A CANNABINA, Lin. Root 
ok this Hemp Leaved Tragia. 

BirrooCanchorie vayr, Tsinna Doolagcndic 

Tam. vayree. Tel. 

Kanchkoori ke jurr, Casaghiuuie, Saks. 

Due. 

This root sometimes called in Tamul “ Coortm- 
duolie vayr” has in its dried stale but little 
taste or smell, though in its more succulent con¬ 
dition, it is said to have an agreeable odour. 
It, is considered as diaphoretic and alterative, and 
is prescribed in decoction together with other 
articles of the same class to correct the habit. 
An info-don of it, is also given as a drug in 
ardent FeVer.— Aiits. Mat. Med. p. lid. 

(8263) TRAGIA 1NVOLUCRATA. Roxb. 

iii. p. 576. 

Itichiltce, Bkng Cmichorie Root. Eng. 

CdiicHorie vnyr, Tam. Loostparisha, Sans. 

Doohmliondi viiyroo, Tel. 

Hairs sting violently ; roots given by the 
Vaidas as alterative in cachexia and venereal 
diseases. (Ainslie.) —O'&haughnemj, page 562. 
This small root has in its dry state no sensible 
taste or smell ; the Vyleans however reckon it 
amongst those medicine which they conceive to 
possess virtues in altering and correcting the 
habit in casi-s of Mayghmn, (Cachexia) and in 
old venereal affections attended with anomalous 
symptoms, and Rheede, in speaking of the same 
root, Inis these words “ Condncit in febre ossium, 
ac servit pro pruritu corporis.”- He further adds 
in decocto data, uriuam stippressam movet.— 
Aim. Mat. Med . p. 75. 


(8264) TRAGOPOtRlON (from rpdyos, a 
•goat,’ and beard), a genu9 of Plants 

belonging to the natural order Oic/ioracece, which 
is usually considered only .a tribe of the great 
order of Composite. The genus Tragopogon, or 
Goats Beard, is so named from the long silky 
beard or pappus of the seeds. The genus is dis¬ 
tinguished by having a simple involucre of many 
leaves. Receptacle naked. Pappus stalked, plu¬ 
mose. Achenia longitudinally striated. The 
species are found in'the.temperate parts of Eu¬ 
rope and of A sin. One, T. gracilis , is found in 
the Himalaya Mountains, of which the leaves 
are eaten by the natives ns lettuce is in Europe, 
but without being blanched. The best-known 
species however is T. porrifolius, or Salsify, 
which is occasionally cultivated in England 
but frequently in France and Germany. The 
English T. prateusis may be cultivated for the 
same purpose. The mots of Salisly are the 
parts esteemed : they are long and tapering, 
their flavour mild and sweetish, and are boiled 
or stewed like carrots. The, stalks of year-old 
plants are sometimes cut in the spring, and 
when similarly dressed, taste like asparagus.— 
Eng Cyc. 

(8265) TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS, 
Salsa nr. An excellent vegetable cultivated for 
its while roots which are mild and sweet flavour¬ 
ed, requires culture similar to carrots, held in 
high estimation by the French. The young 
shoots are sometimes used ns asparagus, which 
in fla'our they resemble. A native of England. 
Raised from seed"— Jaffrey. 

(8266) TRAP. This geological term, one of 
most general use and comprehensive signi¬ 
fication, seems to have been origimdly employed 
bv Bergman and the German and Swedish miners, 
in the sense of the word ‘ trnppn,’ Swedish, 
or ‘ treppe,’ German, meaning stairs, and the 
aspect of the rocks now called Trap, in suc¬ 
cessive terraces on hill sides, is such as often 
to justify the use of the word. In modem 
works on topographical geology a very great 
proportion of the ancient rocks of fusion 
are familiarly called Trap, not because they 
have any certain mineral composition, but 
because, whether granitic, sienitie, prophyritic, 
or homWendic, tlmy appear under particular 
relations of position or geological age. In this 
sense the term is purely geological, and we have 
as distinctive designations Eruptive Trap, Con¬ 
temporaneous Trap, Overlying Trap, Interposed 
Trap, &c. By other writers the term is restrict¬ 
ed^) as to leave out such massive and gene¬ 
rally deep-seated rocks as granite, or even 
contracted to the hornblendic and felspatho-horn- 
blendic rocks, which appear as dykes, interposed 
beds, and overlying masses. It thus appears 
to be a collective terra more convenient than 
precise. In a geological sense it may be repla¬ 
ced by descriptive words, such as Irruptive, 
nnn 
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riterposed, Overlying', &e, and in a mi'jeralo- 
;ical sense it is advantageously changed for 
iasalt, Greenstone, Felsparite, Sienite, Serpen- 
iue, .Diallage Kook, kc.—flng. Oyc. 

The greatest outburst of Trap in the world, 
s perhaps that described by Colonel .Sykes* as 
.he Trap formation of the Dekhan, the Editor 
ias ( Barometrical Sections of India page 4) re¬ 
marked thus: 

Volcanic trap is visible, however, in the bed 
}f the Juinua, near Allahabad, in latitude 25° 
north* and in the ascent to Mtissoorie, by Kuer- 
koolee, the granite re-appears and it makes a 
great eruption at the Chur Mountain, above 
12,000 feet high, on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. But near Gungotri, at the source 
of the Ganges, is described to be the grand gra¬ 
nitic axis of the Himalayas, and one oj’tlie great¬ 
est and most magnificent out-bursts of granite 
in the world. It traverses these mountains in 
numerous veins—westwards towards the Bar- 
cnda pass, and eastwards towards Karaet, Nan- 
dadevi and Naridakot, upraising the metamor- 
phic schists which form the highest peaks of the 
snowy range. Lower down, on the southern 
slopes of those mountains, from 8,000 to 1,500 
feet in height, uplifted stratified rocks rest on 
the gneiss and granite, consisting of hornblende 
rook and slate, limestone, sandstone, great beds 
of quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, 
and lower still, at latitudes of 3,000 to 2,500 
feet above the level of tire sea, gravel, boulders, 
marl with coal, recent clays ami sandstones from 
the Sewalik or Sub-Himalavan Mountains. It 
is in these hills that the extensive fossil remains 
were discovered, and the low alluvial tract, 
known as t|ie Terai, is the valley formed by the 
junction of the Sewalik with the Himalayan in¬ 
clined rocks. To the south of this the highest 
parts of Central India occur along the Arravalli 
Mountains and the Vindhyn range and are from 
2,000 to 3,0<'0 feet in altitude. There are, here, 
three inclinations, the one declivity sinking from 
the Arravalli Mountains towards the valley of 
the Indus, another falls front the Vindhva range 
northwards to the Ganges, and the third is 
southwards to the Nerbudda. Granite is here, 
also, the upraising rock, it bursts out at Oudey- 
pore, Kaunmore, Banswarrah, and Raj poor, 
through the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite slates, 
limestone and sandstone. It was to the east/of 
this central tract that the first great deposit of 
coal was found lining both banks of tlie Da- 
moodah, though it has, sincethen, been discover-' 
ed iu numerous other provinces of our eastern 
empire. It is in Central India, also, that the 
voleauie rocks to any extent, are first observed 
as they spread east and west from Neemuch in 
the form of basalt, basaltic greenstone, greeu- 
stone and greenstone amygdaloid, and south¬ 
wards by Oujein and Saugor across the Vindhya, 
assuming the structure of columnar basalt in 
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their steep descent to the Nerbudda. The trap 
crosses this river and spreads over all the 
Atirungabad province down through Cawlfcish 
and the Coucau to Bombay, and southwards to 
Malwan in latitude 60° north, its southern 
limits being observed south of Punderpoor, 
through Bejapoor to the right bank of the Kist- 
nah, in the valleys near Hoomnabad, where it is 
found between and beneath but never penetrat¬ 
ing the laterite hills sout*i and east of Beder and 
at Maharajahpettah, thirty miles west of Hyder¬ 
abad. The eastern edge of this vast tract of 
trap rocks, after crossing the Nerbudda to the 
south, skirts the town of Nagpore in Berar, 
passes Nandier and to the westward of the city 
of Hyderabad to its southern limit, just men¬ 
tioned. South of this as well as to the eastward, 
the trap only appears as great dikes, from fifty 
to a hundred yards broad, which run east and 
west parallel with each other. These dikes can 
often be traced for a hundred and fifty miles to¬ 
gether, bursting through the granite and other 
rocks, tearing the highest of the hills asunder 
and filling the chasms and crevices with its dark 
and compact structure. In these dikes the ele¬ 
ments of the trap rock assume a variety of ap¬ 
pearances, greenstone, porphyritic greenstone, 
basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, and basalt; 
they are particularly numerous in Hyderabad, 
the Balaghnut Ceded Districts, the Carnatic ami 
Mysore almost to the southern Cape of the Penin¬ 
sula, and, with very rare exceptions, run due 
cast and west.— Barometrical Sections of India. , 
(8267) TltAPA, a geuns of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Onagracece. The fruit of 
Trapa is furnished with spines, and the speens 
are commonly called Water-Caltrops, from the 
jjlants floating on the surface of lakes, and on 
that of slow-running waters. They are found in 
the temperate parts of Europe and’of Siberia, in 
Cashmere, India, Cochin China, and China. The 
genus is characterised by having a 4-parted ad¬ 
herent calyx; petals and stamens 4 ; ovary 2- 
celled, with solitary pendulous ovules. The 
fruit is hard, iudehiscent, I-celled and one seed¬ 
ed. The seed is large and exalbuininous ; the 
two cotyledons very unequal. The floating habit 
and clustered leaves easily distinguish these 
plants. The leaves under water are cut into 
capillary segments, and the petioles are tumid in 
the middle.-— Eng. Oyc. The fruit of Trapa natans 
and T. bispimsa , is called slugara ; these are 
sold in all the “bazars, * end Id m a considerable 
pari of the fad& ef tbe«ih:il>ilmits of Cashmere, 
where it yield*.the Government 12,000/. of an¬ 
nual . revenue. Mr. Mom-croft mentions that 
Itunjeet Sing derived nem Iv the same share. From 
96,000 to 128,000 loads of this nut are yielded 
annually by the lake of Culler alone. The nut 
abounds in fecula, and is armed with two singu¬ 
lar projecting spines. In China the kernel is used 
as an article of food, being roasted or boiled like 
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flu* potatoe. (Royle, p. 211.)— 0Skaughnessy,page 
531. 

(8368) TRAP A BIC0RNI3 is distinguished 
from '1'. bispiuosa by its two boras being re* 
curved and very obtuse. It is carefully cultivated 
iu lakes, ponds, and other receptacles of water. 

(82f 9) TEA PA BISPINOSA. Two-spined 
water Caltrops. 

Singliara, Hind. 

Much cultivated iu tanks during the rains. 
The seed is much eaten boiled or roasted.— Genl. 
Med. Top. p. 180. T. bispinosn, Koxb. (‘ Corom. 
3*1.,* ii. 234), has the nut with two opposite, 
straight, barbed, spinous horns, noticed by Sir 
W. Jones under the Sanscrit name of Srinsrata : 
it is commonly known all over India by the 
name Singara, both names having reference to 
its horned appearance. It is also found in the 
Lake of Cashmere. In India the nuts are sold 
iu all the bazars, as their farinaceous kernels 
are much esteemed by the Hindoos. A species 
called by the same name, Singliara, forms a con¬ 
siderable portion of the food of the inhabitants 
of Cashmere. —Eng. Cyc. <The Singliara is 
a wafer plant, and is cultivated in many of the 
tanks. There are two kinds,—one with a hard 
thick shell, and the other with only a soft skin. 
The former, when ripe, has the appearance of a 
bullock’s head, from two sharp spear-like pro¬ 
cesses growing from it. The fruit when boiled 
resembles a ehesnut, and is sold in the bazar. 
The seed is also made into a coarse flour, and 
cakes are made from it. ; both fish and tortoise 
feed upon the thin-shelled kind. In some parts 
of the country, great care is taken to preserve 
the seed for planting the following season, which 
is done bv treading it into the beds of tanks and 
such places. The fruit is fit, to be taken at or 
about the close of the rains.— Jeffrey. 

(8270) TItAPA NATANS, the European 
species, is remarkable for its fruit with 4 spines, 
being of a blackish colour ami large size, and its 
seed, which nearly fills it, being farinaceous, and 
good to eat, whether raw, roasted, or iu soups, 
and is somewhat like a chestnut in taste. It was 
known <o the Romans by the name Tribulus. Pliny 
sn\s (lib. xxi., c. 58), “ About the rivers Niius 
and Strynion the inhabitants gather it for their 
meat ”— Eng. Cyc. In Clihin where the water 
is very shallow, a great part of it is covered with 
1 he Trapa bicornis , a plant called “ ling" by the 
Chinese. It produces a fruit of a very peculiar 
shape, resembling the head aud horns of a 
bullock, aud is highly esteemed, in all parts of 
the empire. Fortune saw three distinct species 
or varieties, one of which hns fruit of a beautiful 
red colour.— Fortune, page 27. 

(8271) TRAP TREE, a species of Artocar- 
piix, which furnishes the Outta used as birdlime. 
The fibre of the bark is used for fishing lines, 
cordage, and nets "at Singapore.— Foyle. 


(8272) TRAVANCORE. A.t the Madr 
Exhibition of 1855, the most valuable of tl 
drug collections in regard to extent, variety ai 
careful method in which they had been put u 
was forwarded by E. Waring, Esq., lies 
deucy Surgeon, Travancore. It consisted of 24 
specimens, accompanied with a descriptive cati 
logue of the drugs, and well dried specimens < 
the plants—the numbers being attached, corres 
ponding with the vegetable products. This col 
lection contained Star Aniseed, some remarkabl 
Gulls, Wood Aloes, Butea Kino, True Kbit 
Mutty Pal, &c.,, also the root of a Smilaz 
which is reported to be a good substitute for Ja 
maica sarsaparilla, CocculnsIndices, Nttx Vomica 
Zedoaria , &c. Groton Tiglitm,Arislolochia Indica 
Curcuma Montana. The series was admirably 
arranged, was a source of much attraction during 
the Exhibition, and the Jury awarded Mr. 
Waring a 1st Class Medal.-— M. E. J. R. 

(8273) TRIANTHEMA, a genus of Plants 
of the natural order Portnlacea , so named from 
Tfius, three, and Svflos, a flower, in consequence 
of the flowers growing in threes, in the axita of 
the leaves. The species occur ns weeds in every 
part of the plains of India. T. obcordalu, like 
the plants of the family, to which it belongs, is 
employed by the natives of India as a pot-herb ; 
but the nauseous ami bitter roots of T. monogyna 
are said by Dr. Ainslie to be employed as a pur¬ 
gative by the inhabitants of Hindustan.— Eng. 
Cyc. Dr. Wight gives Trinnthema decandra 290 ; 
obcordata 288. 

(S274) TUIANTIIEMA DECANDRA. 

Beeskhopra, Duk. J Sweet punarnavi, Svns. 
Root size of small finger, light brown out side, 
white within, aperient. “ Four pagodas weight 
of bark of the root made into a decoction with I 
lb. water and boiled down to | a lb. will open 
the bowels.” ( Ainslie .)— O’Sh. p. 353. 

(8275) TRIANTHEMA OBCORDATA, 
Roxb. formerly, his T. Monoyynia . Ainslie, vol. 
ii, p. 370. 

Nusurjinghi ke jur, IIiNn. Sharvalay Kcerny, 

Punarnavi. Sans. Tam. 

The root is found in bazars; colour pale; 
much wrinkled, bitterish, and rather nauseous to 
the taste, considered cathartic, and given in pow¬ 
der to the extent of two tea-spoonful twice daily 
with a little ginger.— O'Skaughnessy, page 353. 
A troublesome weed, springs up every where; 
the young leaves used as spinach, when some¬ 
what old mixed with others and used as greens. 
—Jeffrey. 

(8276) SRIAS OBLONGA. Many of the 
mango tree# have a species of trias growing on 
them, the smallest plant of the orchid tribe that 
is seen in the Tenasserim Provinces.— Mason. 

(8277) TRIBULUS (rptfio\os, three spiked or 
pointed), a genus of Plants belonging to the 
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natural order Rntacecr, the fruit of which is arm- j 
cd with prickles. It has a 5-parted calvx ; petals ; 
5, spreading ; stamens 10; ovary superior ; cap- 
sides 5, gibbous, spiny, umtty-seeihil. The species 
are found in the .south of Europe and tlie sub¬ 
tropical and tropical parts of the world, with 
d ill use, often, procumbent steins, with solitary 
white or yellow flowers iu the axil of the leaves. 
T (arrest r is is sometimes cultivated in the gardens 
of the.. West Indies on' account of the sweet scent, 
of its flowers. This, as well as T. cisloides, has 
some aperient properties ascribed, and is there¬ 
fore sometimes used medicinally iu the countries 
where it is indigenous. [TraI’a.] — Eng. Cyc. 

(8278) TRIBULUS AQUATIC US vegetates 
at Lahore and Cashmere, and affords a considera¬ 
ble revenue, pi iueipally to theCnshmcreau govern¬ 
ment The watermits are boiled, and so sold, in 
bazars. A poultice of Traps nutans is recom¬ 
mended to resolve indolent tumors probably 
Trapa bispinosa would serve the same ends. 
Thh'ty-Jice gears iu ike. East kg Dr, Ilonig. p. 359. 

(8279) TRIHULL’S LANUGIONOSUS.— 
IVoolly Caltrops. 

Gokooroo, Gokru, Iltxn. 

Very universal over the ground in Raj warm. 
The seeds and capsules are highly mucilaginous. 
— Gen. Med. Top. p. 193. It is a common annual 
flower with yellow flowers and angular thorny 
fruit.— Riddell. 

(8280) TltlBULUS TERltESTRlS. Small 
Caltrops Lin. 

Airinsric, nlso Nerringee*, Gokoroo, Duk. 

keeniy, Tam. Klnusukio siigtieer, Arab. 

Pulleroo, Tel. Sooduin&tra, Sans. 

A procumbent annual weed with thorny cap¬ 
sules, yellow flowers, leaflets are eaten mixed 
along with others ; seldom used but in time of 
scarcity.— daffrey. Trikuhts terrestris , is used in 
Cochin China as an astringent, iu the South of 
Europe as an aperient and diuretic.— Eng. Cgc. 

(8281) TRICHILI A, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Meliacea. The 
species are found in the tropical parts of Ame¬ 
rica, and a lew in Africa and iu Austra¬ 
lia. Indian species, T. spinosa, is not well 
known, but the oil of its seeds is said to be a 
useful remedy in chronic rheumatism and paraly¬ 
tic affections. Several are possessed of active 
properties. Forskal found the fruit of one species 
in the mountains of Yemen used as an emetic, 
mid called Jouz-al-Cai, or the Emetic Nut, 
whence he named it Elcngi, now called T. emetica. 
The seeds bruised are used for washing the hair, 
as well as an application iu itch. T. trifolia la, 
a native of Curacoa, has an unpleasant smell iu 
all parts, and is said to possess active properties. 

T. cathartica is described by Martins as having 
great bitterness, aud as employed in Brazil as a 
cure for fevers, &c. T. moickata is remarkable 
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iu Jamaica for the odour of musk which if dif¬ 
fuses all around, oti which account it is galled 
Musk-Wood. 

(S 282 ) TRIC1IIL1A EMETICA. Elcaja, 
is an Arabian Plant, whose fruit is said to 
possess emetic properties. Botanists call it 
Trie kilim Emetica. Forskalil describes it as 
a large tree, with villous shoots, pinnated leaves, 
with entireovalo oblong pedicellate leaflets, clus¬ 
tered flowers with 5 greenish-yellow petals, 10 
mouadelpliotis stamens, aud a downy capsular 
fruit about, an inch long, with 3 valves, 3 angles, 
and 3 otitis, having 2 piano convex seeds in each 
cell. The tree is said to he called Roka, and 
to be common on the mountains of Yemen. 
The fruit is sold at Boi el fakih, for mixing with 
flagrant matciials with which the Arab women 
wash their hair. The fruit called ‘ .Djous el kai* 

| is reputed an emetic. The ripe seeds mixed with 
j Sesammn oil arc formed into an ointment as 
! a cure for the itch. — Eng. Cgc Common on 
the mountains of Yemen mid in Senegal. The 
fruit is used by the Arabs under the name Djous 
el /cat, and iu powder mixed with oil is'employed 
against the itch.— O’Skaugknexsg, page 215. 

(8283) TRICHILI\ SPINOSA. Willd. 

Thorny Tiuchilia, 

Caat Koorundoo, Tam. 

From the berry of this thorny plant is pre¬ 
pared a warm oil} which the Native Practitioners 
consider as a valuable application in chronic 
rheumatism and paralytic affections.— Jins. Mat. 
Med. page 74. 

(8281) TlllCTIODESMA. Royle states that 
the species of Trichodcsma are deemed diuretic, 
and arc supposed cures for snake bites.-—■ 
O’Skangktiessy, page 467. 

(82S5) TRICIIOSANTIIES, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Cueurbitame. 
Many of the species are edible, and from the 
long often sinuous-formed fruit they have been 
named Snake-Gourds ; the .Aflguiiia of some 
botanists. The fruit of many of the species is 
eaten in India whilst that of others contains a 
purgative principle.— Eng. Gyc. page 1092. 

(8280) TlilCHOSANTHES AMARA, St. 
Domingo, seeds bitter and astringent, sometimes 
emetic.— O’Sh.p. 209. 

(8287) TRICIIOSANTIIES ANOftlNA,fi ^ 
Snake Gourd. t ; 

Ohictiinga.Chichuda IIl.ND Petals t$br, MalAY. 
Poodalungai, TaM. Purvvar.il 1 indoola. 

Cbiehonda, Dudk. Pot tola, Sans. 

Pottlakain, Tel. 

This is the produce of a plant’ Aof the class 
Moncccia and order Syngenesia : in shape le- 
sembles a long snake and is made into curries 
and other dishes. — Ainslie, p. 243. The Snake 
Gouvd is cultivated by the Natives grown 
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** 

from a vary remote period, been regarded with ed ; the stipules lanceolate, falcate, entice,, 
superstitious reverence. ' I the culyx hairy, the teeth >awi-sh»ped, of the 

“The holy trefoils charm" .*» • length of the tube ;?tbe legume is falcate, many 

was supposed to be very “noisome to witches,” seeded ; the seed sparge, ovate, wrinkled from 
and tokeep tbdse who wore it ffiCMn the influences dotsiradicleof-rotyledons, prominent. Tins 
of evil spirits of all kinds.. Trifolium Suffice- f plant is a native Of tire south 1 of Europe. Dr. 
turn. Trifolium Qlomeratum ; TrifUimn tidier* Shbthorp found it in abundance^'.the shores of 
raneum, Trifolium frugtferuM, tdl ^re British Asm-Miwwtv This plant or one off the genus was 
species. — Eng. Cyd. \ •<> •, ?«;. '''id. knownto the Greeks under thw urnne, TUi/ohpw, 

(8306) TRIGLA; a genus of Acnntbbpterygious and tothe Romans as Fmftani—Griscuin, Greek 
Fishes, popularly known as GumardS, audbeloag- Huyupd . tk* seed was held tkpMti esteem us a 
ing to the family Loritali in thearrangementof medicine. The so-tit of the seeds db very strong 
Cuvier. The head of Wigldk mailed and angular; and it was undoubtedly this dreumsfaince that 
the opevcle and k\voulder-bow» rtr uked with Spmes y recommended them to notice as medicinal agents, 
the body is scaly ; tlmre are two distinct dorsal — Eug.OgCi - ■" ** 

fins ; beneath the pectorals are three detached rays The seed. 

the hranchiostegous membrane has sewn rays; SUemVit, Pans. ' I HcUtli, A«sb.' 
both jaws and the front of i.\\e ,vomer uve anuetlA ’NUxlia, am\ U^vV,\ 

uv\^\v Une velvety teetli. Tlie Giinuml* are fis\ies\ yivn.. SaNs. \ "V emlee-kemiy, ’Vam. 

always vemnrkable for singularity of form, anti of- \ Tins plant is a nat ive of ,t\\e ^>owt\\ of \iuvone 

ten for brilliancy of colouring* They derive and cultivated in Asia Minor and in India, 
their popular appellation from a grunting noist j Mmilage, starch, fixed oil, and colourin'' mnt 
which they make when taken out of the water, ter, constitute the greater part of this seed” it ii 
In the British seas the eommouest species are ; used by the native practitioners in dysenteru 
the Gray Gurnard (Trigla Gar*Aardue ), a sil- affections, and the Arab* employ it in poultice 
very gray fish more or less clouded with brown ; and fomentations. SAaugbtesiu, 

and speckled with black; the lied Gurnard \p A 91. It is cultivated for spot hferb, consider* 
(Trigla Pint), eta bright rose-red colour; and ed very wholesome; imparts a vety strong od.mi 
the Sapphiritie Gurnard {Trigla IIirundo), a | and taste to curries, the seeds are said to be 
large and handsome fish remarkable for the I slightly tonics > i< , 

vivid green and bine hues of the inner surface (8310) TltlOSTEUM HLMALAYANUM. 
of its large pritornl Sns. The two last are Has been discovered by Dr. WnUidt’s people at 
most abundant on the Western coast. Seve- Gossainthan inNepal.— 0’Shwgknessy,jmjt 377. 
ral other rarer species are also inhabitants | (8311) TEI03TKUM PEEFOLIATUM. 

of the British seas. There are some beau- United States ; called f fever .root,’ and * wild 
tiful small species m the Mediterranean ipecaouan/ “ The bark of the root is emetic mid 
where also lives the Flying-Gurnard (Dacty- purgative, leaves diaphoretic, thetrefficacy impair- 
lopterus volitans), which differs genetically from ed by age ; they should lie preserved in closely 
Trigla in having the fine rays of the pectorals stopped jars, and changed annually ,”—Lmdleg 
connected by membranes, bv means of which FI. Med. p. 445.) . . >.? . 

the fish is enabled to support itself for some time (8312) TBIFHASIA. A-genus of Plants be- 
in tlie air in the manner of the flying-fish. It is longing to the natural order Aurmiiaeete of which 
a handsome species, above a foot long. Another the species are found in the East indies, Cochin- 
Flying-Gurnard (Dactylopterus orieutalis) lives China, and China. * The calyx is J-cleft ; petals 
in the Indian ocean.— Eng. Ggc. 3 ; stamens 6 ,-rarely 5-8; filaments awl-shaped, 

(8307) T1UGONELLA (from three and fiat; anthers cordate, oblong ; fruit baccate, 
7 «ma, an angle) a genus of Plants belonging to DS-celled; seeds I in each eelh-i- The species 
the natural order Legiuninoste. It consists of form thornf i shrubs with simple or trifoliate 
strong scented herbs with trifoliate leaves ; the leases. The fruit of T. trifoliula is acid in taste, 
calyx is 5-phrted Sand 5-toothed j tlie keel of the sorWaMiing like the orange, snd is both preserved 
corolla is obtuse : the stamens ar egdi adelpben#; and eaten as aafi nit— Esg. Gfrc* 
the style is smooth ; tlie fruita legume junilocu- L (8313) T BpPxiA81ATBIFOLI AT A, Thbsb- 
lar. compressed; linear tWid’ con kunl ng six or Lsavxd Twipbasix. The th r^ea ved triphasia 
more seeds. The kneiira ipecfeslP this genus whicbibears a small- berry likd|fa|nge in^^mina- 
are upwards of five of themare turn, often found in Chinese pMPves, is raised 

European, aud only filth 4k. found in Great Bri* in European Garden«.«*a|fa*oiit. 
tain .—Eng.Qyc. J f -v, ^ * f (8S14) TEIPOM. A Mineral, occurring mas- 

(8308) TBIGONELLA COB2|fi^|JIiATA, is \sive, with 1 a coarse Hull earthy fracture. It is 
given by Dr. Wight, in leones. meagtc aifi rough Mbe touch, and yields readi- 

(83o9)TBIG6NELLAFJJNUIif4G|LECt T M, ly^ tbeSnat. Cofeur, various shades of gray. 
The common Fenugreek, has the slifigt erect yellcffK, alul red. It imbibes water, which' sof- 
simple; the leaflets obovate, slightly tooth-' tens it ^Nriieu burued it becomes ndtjUl and is 
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TRltlCUM. TRITICUM POLONICUM. 

hardened ; it is very difficult of fusion. It was brine, audis a form of Protein. [Protein.] 
first brought from Tripoli in Africa, but has since The straw of wheat, and the chaff, or the culm, 
been found in France, Italy, atidGerroany. It is and the flowers, also contains 79 per. cent, of 
employed in polishing metalsjinarble, glass, && orgaidftmefcter, This consists principally of 
It consists of silica, alumina, aud oxideof iron.'- ws«tEMa^p(l' therefore 

(8315) THIPTOJjOMEA. A genusof Phmts betts^Bsanarticle of 'diet fci^ t catt)e. The 
belonging to * thenatural order fabaee*, or culms of wheat arc also used for tfic |>Hrpose 
/^ywm/wwtf^andtothe sub-order PapMouacta, of making plait from wlHch straw Jiate and 
The npecie&/«oe«: natives of warm climates, vaud bonnets are made, amanuFacture bfVconiider- 
jield thelloae*Wood of commerce.— EngGgc* able importance in. soma parts of ' Europe. 

(831 6) TRIWIO&M, a genus of Plants yield- The genus Trilietm h known by possessing 
ing the various kinds of wheat,- and belonging solitary, spikelets, with the glumes 2-valved 
to the natural order Qramimce*. It derives its and many-flowered ; the valves carinate, acute, 
name, according to Varro,. from “tritum,” ground ormucronate; the pales 2-valved ; the valves. 
or rubbed, because the fruit in its preparation as lanceolate, the external one acuminate, the in- 
a food for man undergoes the process of grinding tevnal one bifid at the extremity. The genus 
or trituration. The various kinds of wheat have I consists of about 40 species ; of these 16 are 
been known from a very early period, and meutloti \ Evvxopeau, wvd. oulj 5 axe natives oi Britain., 
is made of wheat as a food in the earliest records 1 Tire species are divided into two groups—the 
of the history of man. Both the Egyptians and Cerealia, yielding edible fruits ; and the Agro- 
Jetvs made.use of wheat as an article of diet, and pgr a, which are merely grasses. The latter group 
this food is eody mentioned in the Bible. It Was is by some writers, as Beauvois and Lindley, 
also used by the Greeks and Romans, and Tlieo- made into a distinct genus. It includes all the 
phrastus and Pliny make frequent mention of it. species that are natives of. Great Britain. The 
On account of the early cultivation of many of Cerealia are known by their spikelets being more 
the kinds of wheat as articles of diet, it is im- or less ventricose and turgid, and the valves are 
possible to tell where the most common species Ovate or oblong. These are again divided into 
are really indigenous. All the species of Triii- the Frumerda, or True <W,heats,in which .the 
cum are however found most abundantly in tern- seeds fall out from the chaff; and the Spelt*, or 
])erate climates, and there take the place of the Spelts, in which the seeds remain attached..to the 
fo&ri used in Uie hotter parts of the world, chaff. The mostimportant species belonging to 
Wheat' is in northern: climates what rice and the former division nre the following t— 
mnfaeare in warmer ones. The part of theplant (8317) TRITICUM iESTIVUM. Wheat. 
of mticHM which yields so large a proportion of Godumbay arises. Tax. I Gawn, Got. 
the food of man is the fruit* seeds, or grain. Gehoon, Dux. j Godoomaloo, Tsl. 

This trust; although small in itself, generally Gendoom, MaEat. | 
formssa hirgerproportion of the plant. When (8318) TRITICUM DURUM., True Beard*- 
the fruit is ground,; the testa, or seed-coat, is Wheat, has the prominent carinas ofthe last 
separated from what is called the flour. This wheat, with the valves ventricose,.oblong, and 
flour consists of the powdered albumen and three times longer tlian byoad. lt is a native 
embryo of theiseedsi The proximate vegeta- of Switzerland. It has several varieties, all of 
ble principles which this flour contains are which produce summer wheats, and are better 
starch and gluten. Tim starch is a highly known in Italy, Sicily, and Spain than in this 
carbooized vegetable principle, whilst the gin- country.; 

ten it charactodsed by possessing nitrogen. (8319) TRITICUM JUNCEUM, Sea Rushy 
Foods- that- •coutain <»ibonnoeous matters are Wheat-Grass, T caninvm. Bearded Wheat-Grass, 
fattemngf(Whilst those that contain nitrogen are and T. crietatum, Crested Wheat-Grass, are otlier 
strengthening. It is thus that wheat-flour has speeies of the Agroppra. (Metzger, J)ie Getreide- 
become to be the staplearticle of diet of the fin- arten md Wieeengraeer in Botapiecher nnd 
est races of men in the world. The other cereal OkoWmUohsf Bimickt, 1841 j JCoch, Flora 
grasses contain the aaffie .principles, but the OermptfimGyclopadia of jPlmtg; Sinclair, 
gluten or azotiSC.l princi|ite is m»t in so large a Hortm Wefawtenw j Fouchet, Trails de Botani- 
quanrity akin whea^ aa? the following analysis que ; Babington Manaal.) —M»ff- Ogc, 
of 100 partsqlgbe organic matter of wheats rice, <8320)f TRITICUM POLONICUM, Polish 
and barley- ar^wliow > ? : r Wheat,hat the spike^irregulady 4-cornered or 

..*;>> i -Staroh, /'Glutenvii pi j compressed j the spffcclets 8-flowered ; the 
Wheat... ■ valves subventricose, oblongo-lanceolate, herba- 

Rice... ... 85.07 <: >SM50 vv fieonat With raany nervcs. It iafpund native in 

Barley... 79.00 16-00 some parts of Europe, not however in the coun- 

The staroh is often separated front the gfoteh trjf which gives it its name. In cultivation it 
and used for various purposes in douMfcicwooho- yields summer wheats, which are adapted for 
my. {Starch.j Giuten is identical with Fi- warmer climates than Great Britain. 
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TEI’SICUM VULGARE. TROCHIDJJ. 

I The Spelts include the following species(8324) TRIUMFfilTA ANGULATA. See 

T.-jpaMo/Spek-Wbeat; 7 Vdic 0 cctt*»,Two-Gram- Wight’s leones p. 320. .*■< 

ed, or Rice-Wheat 5 and f. momtoecm, One (8325)TRlUMfETTA L&BATA. 

Grained Wheat. ' * mi . ■. * 4 

The AgropyrsAo notpossess .weuiricose-tur- This Ftbrma PUmtis annuajimdigrows to a 
gul spikelets, and tbe yalfea^re knceolate or height of flve or BiitJeet, preseule a small yellow 
linear-oblong. This division includes th* wheat? flower in l)eoeitt^;:00ii«i«4^^:;ftre petals, 
grasses, tome of which am^^kn^^ as .toe** «W<1 in FebruaryMasefitta.HmA'.'aMwhd capsule 
biesome weeds. The most reiniuslwbla iustauce covered with utiRhm&fm.T-Me&eMwd. 
of this is T. repent, Cree|di»- Wliwd^mss (8326) TROCHIDJ2, afamily of Turbinated 
Coueh-Gr§ss, or Spear Gram. ^T&a ^iflfeiulty. of Gaateropodous i Trockut 

getting rid of its crappingunderground st«tn» of X^ih^us was placed by tiim between yl$mnm 
the smallest portion the and Turbo, in his last edition of tbe‘ System* 

ground sends up frasj* buia, *»1 the cause Naturae,’ and comprised 28 species. M. De 
of this plant bang so great ■,* pest to the far- Blainville observes that all the species of this 
mer. The T. piaritimum, a native of sea-coasts, family are phytipbogous, mnrine, and lire upon 
seems to be only a variety of this plant. the rocks on the shore of the sea. Ue divides 

(8321) TRITICUM SATIVUM. Wheat. the group into Solarium and Trochm, 

Gaboon Giooia, Gom, Bens. Hind. (8327) Solarium. —Animal unknown. Shell 

This is now cultivated, with success iu many orbicular, rolled up (enroulee) nearly 011 the same 
parts of our Indian dominions.— Amalie. Two plane, or planorluc; spire very much lowered 
sorts of this are grown in Mysore. They are (surbaissee); a large conic umbilicus, with its 
called Hot-te Godhi and Jeve Godhi. The dif- edges denticulated or not at the entrance; aper- 
ference Itetween them is that the latter is covered ture not modified by the last whorl of the spire, 
with husks like paddy ; and the former is with- which is entirely flat; no columella. Operculum 
out them. Jeve Godhi is only grown in the lands unknown (Blainville). The number of recent 
bordering ou the Pennar, and the gardens in the species recorded by Woodward is 25, and 
Bangalore Division- The llot-te Godhi is large- of fossil 56. The species of this genua hither- 
lv cultivated in dry lauds in the Chittledroog to found have occurred in the s< as of the 
Division, and the vicinity of liurrihur. This is wanner climates. The Mediterranean, the In- 
tlie wheat usually employed for making Euro- dian Ocean, the coasts of Tranquebar, the 
pcan bread. It is exported to the Neilgberries, South Seas, and those of Australia are the loea- 
mid its usual price at Bangalore is a Rupee for ? lities recorded by Lamarck. The specimens 
seers. have been found neur the shore—it seems to he 

(8322) TRITICUM TURGIDUM, Turgid, a littoral genus—on rocks and weed*. 

Cone, or English Wheat, is known principally (8328) Solarium perapeclicum. Shell orbicu- 
by its prominent carinse. About 10 varieties late-conoid, longitudinally-striated, whitieli-yel- 
o*f this species we kuown to agriculturists, low, with articulated belts of white and brown er 
half of which are summer and half winter wheats, chestnut near the sutures; the notches of themn- 
Of these the Clock, Great or Revel Wheat, and bilious small. (Lamarck.) Animal wilh a large 
the Russian, or Blue English Wheat, are the foot widened iu front, and having a very strongly 
best. developed marginal furrow, yellowish on the skies, 

(8323) TRITICUM VULGARE, Common. marked with a black atria above. The head pre- 
Wheat, has a 4 -cornered imbricated spike with sentiug a large escutcheon. The tentacles short, 
4 -flqwered spikelets, the valves ventricose, ovate, stout, and marked with two longitudinal black 
truncate, mucrouate, compressed under the apex, bands on the sides. At their base are placed 
the nerve somewhat prominent. This species the eyes ou very short pedicles. ; The branchial 
includes the T. eeetivum and T. hybernum of cavity appeared to be partially divided in two, 
many botanists. They appear however to be lengthwise, by a sort of fold. The intestine de- 
otdy varieties of this species, differing in their scribes two rather considerable circumvolutions 
periods of growth. The native country of this befor^^^asse* the liver. Operculum large, 
sj>ecies is not well appertained: it has been found oval, rn^[|)ranoH 8 , and strongly but sparingly 
wild in some distript^jljF wPprsia, also of Siberia, spiral at of its extremities* >The colour is 
apparently removedH?. ip^nence of culti- yellowiehpKke that of4he WhottpImaL Messrs, 
vation. The T. the Lammas, or Q,uoy *nd.*43aunard, who haySfiven this des- 

Wintcr-Wheat, &r the greater mptiou .of the animal ia the ‘ Zoologie’ of the 

number of varieties whki^ Ara cgltivated as the A 8 trolehe, 8 tate that tlK-y knpw nothing of the 
food of man. The wheats known , in Great habits of the species, which was brought to them 
Britain and on the Continent as Fox, Kentish, neafly «le*d byof Araboyhau^r 
Talavera, Bohemian or Velvet, Red, White, and I (8339)t -Animal well known, and as 

Red-Eared Bearded Wheats,*ri varieties of T. | characterised above. Shell thick, ordinarily 
ht/bernum. nacreous, trachoid, with the spire sometimes 
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TEOGOfTfDiE. TROGONIDJL 

lowered (surbaissce), and at other* rather lofty the ground of generic oreubgeneric divisions.,, 
(elancee) and pointed at the summit; trenchant Lf not strictly elegant in, form, the Trogons in 
or cariuated on its circumference, umbilicaled or the briltiane^ of their plumage . are surpassed 
not; aperture depressed, angular or Subangular, only by the Thchilida : their splendour amply 
with disunited borders, the right'lip trenchant; compensatesldr every other defect: Denizens of 
the columella bent.twiated, aiul often projecting the intertropicsi regions of the Old and New 
in front." The .number ot recent species of Tro- World, they Shroud their glories in the deep and 
chut given by Woodward is ISO, and fossil forms gloomy recesses of the forest, avoiding the light of 
360. The fossil tortus are found in the Devo- day and the observation: of mau : dazzled by the 
nian rocks. brightness of the meridional sun, morning end 

<6330) Trocimedbelitcua. Shell conioo-pyra* evening twilight is the season of their activity/* 
midab nodulous rad granulous, coloured with The Logons are described as solitary birds, 
green and white; the whorls tuberculato-uodose, extremely jealous of their freedom, never fre- 
and girt with many granose circles; the last whorl, Renting inhabited or open tracts, and delight- 
as it were, removed or taken away (dempto); the iug in the silence of deserts. “The interior of 
lower surface planulnte; the lip sinuated at the the thickest forests is their chosen abode for the 
base. Lamarck gives the Indian Ocean as the entire year. They are sometimes seen on the 
habitat of his species. Messrs. Quoy and summit of trees*; but in general they prefer 
Gaiinard; who captured the individual above the centre, where they remain a portion of the 
described at Tonga, remark that in colour day without descending to the ground, or even 
it is T. obelitcus, but that it tends to T. to the lower branches. Here they lie in ambush 
uvmIu *in its suddenly-pointed spire. Dr. J. E. for the insects which pass within reach, and 
Gray makes the Trochida the second family of seize them with address and dexterity. Their 
iiis Podophlhalmn , the first section of the order flight is lively, short, vertical, and undulating. 
Phytophage, in his arrangement. The Trochida Though they thus conceal themselves iu the 
are immediately preceded by the Tnrbinida thick foliage, it is not through distrust; for 
and followed by the StomateUida. l)r. Gray’s when they are in an open space, they may l>e 
Trochida consist of the genera Pyramis, Oar- approached so nearly ns to be struck. They are 
dinalia, Trochua, Polydontn , Ciaugnltis, Phorcua rarely heard to utter any cries, except during the 
{Phorn»l) Ziziphinm, Ganthiridus (Cuntharidus?) season of reproduciion, and then their voice is 
TAalotia, Mouodotdu, Gibbium, Gibb ala, Rotella, strong, sonorous, monotonous, and melancholy, 
Limna, Talopia, Oamitia, and Delphinula. They have many cries, from the Sound of one 
(' Synopsis Brit Mus., 1840.) In Woodward’s of whicli their name is derived. Ail’those whose 
‘ Manual,’ Solarium is referred to Ckitonida, and habits are known nestle in the hollows of worm- 
Trochut to Tnrbmida. — Eng Ogc. eaten trees, which they enlarge with their bills 

(8331) T'ftOGON (APALOD ERMA) REIN- so as to form a comfortable and roomy residence. 
WARDTII, Tetnm., is a native of Java and The number of eggs is from two to four and the 
Sumatra, where it was discovered by Professor young are born totally naked, but their feathers, 
Keinwardt, whose name it bears. This, Mr. begin to start two or three days after their birth. 
Gould observes, is a scarce bird iu cabinets of The occupation of the male dnriug incubation 
natural history; and lie attributes its rarity to consists in watching for the safety of his com- 
its being very local, remarking that the vast col- panion, bringing her food, and amusing her with 
lectipns brought to this country by Sir T. Stam- a song, which, though we should call it insipid, 
ford Rafiks and Dr. Horefield did not contain is to her without doubt the expression of sensi- 
nn example.-—Jiffy. Ogc. bility. Some of the Gouroucous express the 

(8332) TRQGONID/E, a family of Insesso- syllable * pio,’ repeated many times in succession 
rial orPerching Birds, remarkable for the beauty with a powerful yet plaintive tone. Their accent 
of their plumage. Mr. Gould’s splendid ' Mo- almost reminds one of the wailings of a child 
nograph of the Trogouid®’ was finished in 1838; who has lost its way, and it is thus that they 
and in the ‘ Introduction’ to that work he ob- cry to each other amidst the silence of the 
serves, that those birds,general structure forests. As sbon as the young are able to pro- 
and their habits sufficiently indicate, belong to vide for themselves, they slJWate from their 
the fissurostrafrtribe of the Iimmore** “ Greatly patents to enjoy that solitude and isolation which 
insectivorous,’’ says Mr.‘Gould, “ they^cize the appear to constitute the snpreme happiness of 
fittinginsect on the wing, which their wide gape the specks. Their ofhnfeni* are composed of 
enables thgm to dtgi wilt facility ; while th«r larv®, small worms, caterpillars, coleoptera, and 
feeble tarsi' and feefc sre sdeh as to qualify thCtti berries* which they swal W etithre. The male, 
merely for mating ou the branches, as a post Of id various ages, the female, and the young differ 
observatioraphence to matlO'tMr which has given rise to'■■411# 

passes, and to which, having given chase, to institution of more species than are really : in 0&- 
return. As in all other groups, however, we istence.” (Griffiths, ‘Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom/) 
shall find modifications of the type constituting With regard to the geographical dUtribulio& 
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TftOPJSOLACEdB. 

of the Trogons,Mr. Gould says that jftty appear, 
on general survey, to lie divided between Ameri¬ 
ca, including its* islands, nnd the islmids df the 
Indian Archipelago ; two or tlrree spiKjiesonly 
having yet been discoyOi^ >^Jhel^^ibdtit‘-of 
India, and those prfodpaHy^ 
tries bordering tbe • 

nurseries for these binds idltiie Gid World 'are, he 
observes, the ishtodh’W ; Ceylon,S«matr», Javs, 
Borneo. &c.; while over the wlwle ooutment of 
Africa only ft single •'Species has yet been die* 
covered. The to^nuiwber of species known 
when Mr. Gould finished his monograph was 
34, 33 of which are inhabitants of America and 
its islands, 10 of the Indian Islands and India 
and one of Afrioa; but he states in the preface 
that lie has reason to believe that many will yet 
be discovered, both in the Old and New World 
particularly in those remote regions which civilis¬ 
ed man has seldom, if ever, visited.— Eng. Ci/c. 

(8333) TROLLIUS, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the Yiatural order Ranunculacea. It has 
a calyx of 5 or more coloured sepals, 5 or more 
small petals, which are linear, with an obscure 
depression above the contracted base; the 
capsules, or follicles, are numerous, and filled 
with ohovate-angular polished seeds. The spe¬ 
cies are perennial; they are not numerous, and 
are found generally in the temperate parts of the 
world. 

(8334) TROLLIUS EUROP^EUS, European 
or Mountain Globe-Flower,'has 10 to 15 sepals 
involuted in the form of a globe ; the petals the 
same length as the sepals, or a little shorter; the 
leaves 5-parted with the divisions cut and serra¬ 
ted. The plant is diffused throughout the north 
of Europe, in moist pastures in sub-alpine dis¬ 
tricts. It is abundant in the whole chain of the 
Alps, and is also found in mountainous districts 
in the north of England, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland. The flowers are large and handsome : 
in Scotland they are called Luckengowans, or 
Cabbage Daisies. In some parts of England 
as well as on the continent of Europe, they are 
gathered on festive occasions for making garlands 
and decorating the cottages of the peasantry. 
There are two species, T. Asialicus and T. 
Amricanus, which are found in Asia and 
America 

(8335) TROPiEOLACEdS, Indian Cresses, 
a natural order-hfd?bmts'. Thef/plant* lielonging 
to this order arelmooth, tender, and herbaceous 
with diffuse or twining#terns, and alternate peti- 
olate peltate leavei'ifthg flowers are irregu¬ 
lar, axillary, and splitjwfj the calyx has 5 
sepals, the upper oaef^HnibTong distinct spur; 
the petals are unequal abd itregulav the two up¬ 
per are sessile and remote, arising from the 
throat of the calyx; the three lower stalked, and 
smaller, sometimes abortive;, the stamens, 8 in 
number, perigynous, the filaments distinct; the 
anthers minute, erect, 2-cel led, -dehiscing longi- 


TROP/EOLUM MAJU8. 

tudinnlly *. oftiary consisting of 3 carpels; style'1, 
stigmas 3,'Amte; ovules solitary, pendulous’; 
the frnitis indehiscent, separating into three 
pieces whfeh surround a coimnan axis; the seeds 
are large* having no albumen, JMid Ailed with the 
embryo, the cotyledons of which are thick and 
consolidated together into a singlebody; the 
radicle lies within the projectionsxof the cotyle¬ 
dons. Thespeeies Of tills urder differ from Bal- 
saminacete in their moreregwlar flowers, and in 
the juicy fruit not having a bony lining to the 
cells. They resemble Qeraniaceee in the posses¬ 
sion of a spur. The genera l>elooging to this 
order are Tropaolum, MagdUana, > and Cfymo- 
carpus, all of them natives of South America. 

(8336) TROPiEOLUM. This flower k very 
common—-the colours are yellow, light yellow, 
and deep orange; and as the plant is a cree¬ 
per, it is well adapted for trellis work. The 
leaves are eaten with sallad, and the seed when 
green sometimes pickled. Is propagated l>y slips, 
or seeds, in any good soil.— Riddell. Tropaeolttm 
is (from rpfaaiov), a genus of Plants, the tope of 
the order Tropaolacea. It has a 5-parted ealyx 
the upper lobe being furnished with a spur ? 
5 petals, unequal, the throe lower ones smallest 
or altogether absent; 8 stamens, free • from the 
base ; 3 carpels, some what erose, kidney-shaped 
indehiscent, furrowed, roundish; the seed huge 
filling the celL The species of this genus, which 
derives its name from the petiole being inserted 
into the centre of the leaf, giving it the- Turin of 
a buckler, are all of them inhabitants of South 
America. They are all climbing plants.— 
Eng. Oyc. 

(8337) TROPiEOLUM ADUNCUM, Hooked 
Indian Cress or Nasturtium, is a native of‘beth 
Mexico and Peru. • 

(8338) TROPiEOLUM AZUREUM, Purple 
Indian Cress or Nasturtium, has the leaves 
5-parted, with linear unequal laciniee; equal 
entire bilobed petals, much longer than the 
calyx, with a spur shorter than the petals This 
plant was discovered by Mr. Miers, and first 
described in his * Travels in GbiliCnnd had been 
previously seen by Mr. Bridges on the Catycam 
de Quillota, 4000 feet above the surface<rf r the 
sea. It is remarkable for its blue flowers.— 
— Eng. Ogc. 1 a*i.C 

(8339) TROPAOLUM iMAJUS. , Great 
Indiml Gresa^ «r?Nastortmm, has theleaves pel- 
tale, wowst consular, someWhat' fi*l«bkl ; 
nerves,*g»flitucranate; petals obtuse. Tins plant 
« jra&\\e of Peru. It was introdu- 

intolbgland, according to Peter Gol- 
Knson, * says ! Smith, in tbfMyenr 1616. It 
has much larger flowers than the preceding, 
hut having theswn® colour and- general appear¬ 
ance. The fruit of this; when gfebn, like the 
preceding species, is made into? * pickle, for 
whiebjits warm biting character renders it very 
fit ,-^rWig. Cgc. ; 



TROPHIS SPINOSA. 

(8340) TROPjEOLUM MINUS, Snmll 
Indian Cress or Nasturtium has prltnte-nervad 
orbicular -leaverike • nerves muoouate at the 
apex ; tile petals each ending in. a bristle-like 
point. This plant is a native of Peru. - it |s 
one of tlie species of the genus that was earliest 
brought to Europe, anti was cultivated in Eng* 
land by Gerardo. It has deeps yellow flowers 
streaked with’orange and red. The whole plant 
possessesm acrid flavour and odour which at® 
peculiar to this order and the Orucifer.au It is 
ou this;iMXSouBt that oil the species of Tr&ptioOeto 
have obtained the cumin mi name of Nadar Hum, 
which' 1 is tlie name of a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to Crucifer*. The fruit, of tins plant is pick* 
led, and eaten in the same way ns capers ; the 
flowers, and leaves may also be eaten as u salad. 
There isv« variety in gardens with double 
flowers.-*^a£«y.t Oyc. 

(8341) TROPJ30LUM PENTAPHYL- 
Ll'M, Five-Leaved Indian Cress or Nasturlium, 
lias -5 1< aflcts which are ovate or ovato-laneeo- 
late,entire, and stalked ; only 2 petals, which 
ore sessile, acute, quire - entire, shorter than the 
calyx. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, Monte 
Video, nnd Brasil in the province of Cisplatine." 
— Eug. Cgc. 

(8343) TROP/EOLUM TIUCOLORUM, 
the Tricolor Indian Cress or Nasturtium, is a 
nntiveof Chili at t’oquimbo. It lms a calyx of 
an orange-scarlet colour, and tipped with black, 
whilst :tke> petals are yellow. It is the most 
8howy. a«d handsome of the species.— Eng. Ogc. 

| ($343} TROPJfillM, Mr. Sowerby’s name for 

I a genus of Ammonites, apparently identical with 
Crioreretttet, and consisting of those species 
which* have their whorls disconnected, such ns 
Crioceraiites Duvallii. 

(8344 JTROPHIS, (from a small genus 

of Plants belonging to the natural order Arto- 
carpea. The species are found both in the 
i East and West Indies. The flowers are dioeci¬ 
ous; spike, lax, axillary; male, perigoue 3 
leaved, spreading, stamens 4; female, perigoue 
3-leaved ; ovafy ovate, T-celled, 1 -seeded; stig¬ 
ma bifid. The^-species form milky trees with 
alteniato 1 entirekaves. f • 

(8343) TROPHIS AMERICANA, the Ra- 
moon-tree, is 88 feet high, and a native of the 
West IndtkIslands, whefe the leaves and Twigs 
make a wholesome fodder for cattle in the inland 
woodyp&rtsiof Jamaica. 9&fej drupes are about 
the size of gmpeS, and ha ve a pleasant flavour. ' 

(8346) TROPHIS AS PER A, is a native of 
and common in all parts of Indj^ls^mdtiieep 
shrubby, but it also grows into a smi$|>ro 0 ked 
tree.‘ %its>leaves are?oWoag^ 

in poliaiw^^qry^lifae ^reeddy 

anten 'by birds. •; • • *r' 

(8347) TROPHIS SPINOSA, another 3h#fat 
species, less comraou, is thorny ; leaves oblong 
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lnnceoiate. grossly r serrate towards the apex, 
smooth the length of the 

ovary>< anddiiVi^4ytbe ttifoyea.in thi-ir curries. 
—?Eng. Opt .’ : ■y-.M;*'-t\ : :> x . 

. fwcAsihhti'and in the 
out skirts of MMrds^^lhftv aVe of wious kinds. 

;<834t>) TRUBli. ^ is' theatre of it , fish, 
the scientific appellation of which Crawford had 
not Sscertaineth?but of Which the Salted and dried 
rora form a vary considerable an icie of trade iti the 
western pans of the^ll*hfya , h Archipelago. It 
seems to be local, anil like fnffton and soiue other 
ftsli.tofieqvient rirersfor the purpose of spawning. 
Its favourite resort is the muddy eastern coast «f 
Sumatra, and more especiallytho narrow strait 
which divides Bniicalis and some other low is¬ 
lands from the main land, and into which tlie 
river of Siak disembogues. At a place called 
Bukit-batu (rock-hill), a considerable fishery of 
the trabu is carried on, which is tints noticed by 
Mr. Anderson :—“ The river of Bukit-batu is a 
very small stream, close to the mouth of which 
stands the town of Bukit-batu, which is a place 
of considerable trade the grand staple being roes 
of the trobo-fish, or telar-trobo (trubu, roes, or 
eggs), as they are called! There there is a very 
extrusive fishery, and three or four hundred 
boats, with two and three men in each , often go 
out at a time to the fishery,‘which is outside the 
straits of Tanjung-Jati.” (Tetfk tree promon- 
toi y.) — A nderson’s mission, p. 835. 'l’he fishery 
of the trubu is of immemorial antiquity, and is 
referred to by De Burros as existing on the ar¬ 
rival of the Portuguese just as it does at present.” 
“ The rivers” (of Sumatra), says he “ contain a 
great variety of fish, and in some rf them, such 
as that of Siaca (Siak) they catch small shads 
(saves) of which the people of the country use 
the roes only, and of these they have a greater 
abundance than we have of the fish themselves.” 
Decade 3, Book 5, chap. \,—Cratofurd Diction¬ 
ary , page 440. 

(8850) TRUFFLE. A delicate fungus (Tuber 
Cibarium), esteemed a great deli-cacy. They are 
procured in France, Italy and other countries.—* 
Faulkner. 

(8351) TRUMPET FLOWER. Vidb Big- 

NONIA. , , / v . 

(8383) TUBERACEJ5, a section of the sub- 
cwder Qatteromycetee, of the natural order Fungi. 
It is kuown % its sporangia being membrana¬ 
ceous, and scattered on ^serpentine vein-like 
kymeaiuffl, aml included in a concrete uterus. 
The speridia are at Aral pulpy. This section in¬ 
cludes the genus Tuber, the Common Truffle, 
and Rhkopogon, the White T'roffle. The species 
of these genera are not numerous, and are feutt& 
very generally diffused throughout the temperate 
parts of the world, and growing buried beneath 
the soil. The genus Tuber has a closed uterus 
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marbled internally with reins ; the sporangia are 
pedicillate, and confined to t be veins.—Sup. Oyc. 

(8353) TUBER CIBARtUMj ihetamiraon 
Truffle, is known by its Surface being warty 
and of a black Colour. It is found buried 
in the soil of * woods, especially beech-woods, 
sometimes at the depth of ten urtwblveinelies 
or nrnre. It is a native of^i^r<^%id' is also 
found in Japan flrid the Enst ln'dieB. It grows 
abundantly in some't>nrts%f England. This is 
one of the few species of the natural order fungi 
that is used ns air article of diet. For this pur* 
pose they appear to hare been used by the 
Greeks and ltoinnns ; the tatter especially con¬ 
sidered them a delicacy. It may be however a 
question as to whether the Roman * tuber’ is 
really the common truffle. There can, however, 
lie no doubt' that it had a similar form, origin, 
and use. The truffle when gathered for eating 
is about the size of a large Walnut, and has a 
very peculiar smell. The flavour is not remark¬ 
able, and resembles in some measure that of the 
mushroom and morel.— Eng. Oyc. 

(8354) TUBER MOSCHATUM, Musk-Scent¬ 
ed Truffli, has a roundish smooth blackish ap¬ 
pearance, and is a much rarer plant, than the 
last. It. has been found in Great Britain, and 
is characterised by the musky odour which it 
gives out. 

The genus Rhizopogon has a sessile uterus, 
bursting irregularly, and marbled internally with 
anastomosing veins and sessile sporangia. The 
R. albua of Butliard is the Tuber ulbus of older 
botanists, and is called White Truffle, and by 
some writers, from its Greek appellation, Root- 
Beard.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8355) TUBICOLHLE (Lamarck), a family 
of Conchiferous Mollmca. Lamarck observes 
that the Tubicolida are undoubtedly conchifers, 
but of such great singularity, that some among 
them have been referred to other classes by mo¬ 
dern naturalists; and he adds that it is singular 
to find a bivalve shell inclosed in a testaceous 
tube, and still more singular to see it incrusted 
in or built into the wall of that tube, and con¬ 
curring to complete such wall. " The singularity 
of the Tubicolida, as well as that of the Pholadea 
lias, he further remarks, caused a misconception 
of the real essentials of the shells which belong 
to the family, namely, two similar, equal, regular 
valves, articulated by a hinge. As in the shells 
of the Tubicolida thereare some which have 
accessory piecee< apart from these valves; so, 
as one sees in the Pholadu, *ome naturalists 
have taken them for multivalve shells, a notion 
which hasg^vdAfise to very odd associations. 
The animals of tHis family are borers, burrowing 
in stone, wood, and' even in thick shells; but 
some, nevertheless, live in the land. 

The following six genera afp arranged by 
Lamarck under this family t—JqpergiUuu, Ola - 
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vagelta, Fist Audit , Septarin, feroding, and 

Teredo, *<*• y? 

(8356) Aspergillum daoagellu and A FiitbU 
ana. ■* ■ 

(8357) Aspergillum Jetoanum is a native of 
the East India'Ocean. The animal of A. vagiui- 
/erum has been found by M. Rappel, |}id it 
appears to l»ear much analogy tp that of P/udas. 
It is a native of the Red 8ea. 

- (8358) Futulana. This gemie hns the shtath 
tubular, most frequently testaceous, more convex 
and closed posteriorly, attenuated towards its 
anterior extremity, open at its shin mit, contain¬ 
ing a free and bivalve Shell; the valves equal, 
and gaping when .they are closed. Animal 
having at its anterior part two cyaihiferous cala¬ 
mities. (Lam.) Futulana clam, is a native of the 
East Indian seas. The Futulana inhabiting a 
free tube have been found in sands or hard mud 
with the small end of the tube uppermost.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(8359) TUBULIBRANCHIATA, an order «f 
Gnsteropodous Mollusca, consists of the gertera 
Vermetus, Mugilus, and Siliquaria. 

(8360) Vermetus (Adanson), has a tubular shell, 
the whorls of which, in the early age'of the animal, 
form a kind of spire, but afterwards are prolong¬ 
ed into a tube more or less twisted or bent, like 
those of the tubes of Serpula . 

(8381) Vermeti have been found at depths 
varying from near the surface to twelve fathoms, 
in sponges, under stoues, on sliells, in coral-sand, 
and sand. 

(8362) Siliquaria (Brag,) resembling Vermtus 
in the head, in the position of the operculum, and 
in the tubular irregular shell, which has, however, 
throughout its length a slit which follows all its 
windings, and which corresponds with a similar 
slit iu the mantle which covers the branchial 
cavity. Along the whole length of this slit ad¬ 
heres a branchial comb, composed of a great 
quantity of foliations, distinct and, as it were, tu¬ 
bular. Linnaeus placed them with the Serpula, 
and Cuvier observes that in these later times some 
have believed that they belong to the class of 
Annelids. Thus Lamarck supposed Siliquaria 
as well as Fermilia to be approximated to the 
Serpula. 

Seven recent and ten fossil species have been 
recorded. ’ f 

(8363) Siliquaria muricata, a native of the 
Indian Seas, may be taken asan example.— Eng. 
Oyc, . 11 j-'i t 

(8364) TUGAR. Tibaikdk j otaoon tabxr- 
NAtMbHtfANA' coBOVABlA. ‘V-The sweet-scented 
wood and root are imported from Delltie and 
Kotah* considered and used wi a stimntant; but 
chiefly used in soents.—-Gea. Med. Top.p. 152. 

(8365) TUKHM-GANDAH. A seed from 
Delhie. coamdered astringent. — Gen. Mad. fop. 
p. 152. ' 
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(8366) TUKM-KURPUS.Seedofaplantfrom 
Pelhie, astringent, arid stimulating, given in 
flatulent indigestion, two Rupees ‘a-.Wter,*- 
Cen. Med.Top. p . Ifi9. 

(8367) TUNG OIL TREE, ofChina. “ This,” 
said be, “ h the Timg-oil tree, which yields a 
vai«gl»le oil, much used by carpenters; this is 
the Lew-san tree (Cryptoraeria Japonica), valued 
for its ornamental appearance atia fine timber.” 
— Res. among the Chi, p. 184. '-te 

(8368) TUNLCATA, a family of Acepbaloid 
moUusca.; Fori»ea*and Hanley, in their ‘ History 
of British Molluaca,’ describe three genera of 
Tunicata • 

1. Aeeulia, --Bodyses&ile,covered with a cori¬ 
aceous or gelatinous tunic; branchial orifice 8- 
lobed and 6-lobed. There are 16 species of this 
genus found on the British coasts. 

2. Molgula,^. Forbes.—Body more or less 
globular, attached or. free, with a membranous 
tunic, usally invested with extraneous matter; 
orifices on very contractile and naked tubes; 
the b ranchial 6-lobed, Two species are 
British. 

3. Cynthia of which there are 13 species.— 

Eng. Cgc. H , 

(8869) TUPAIA, <Bir T. Stamford Baffles’s 
name for a genus of Mammalia which Dr. Hors¬ 
field places among Cuvier’s Insectivorous Car- 
nassiers, the Feme of Linnaeus, and the Fulculata 
of Iliiger. It has the following generic charac¬ 
ters:—-Head oblong depressed. Snout long, 
equally attenuated; nostrils lateral, semilunar. 
Eyes Very large, and rather prominent. Ears 
large and oblong. Body cylindrical, covered 
with close fur and soft hairs. Tail longer than 
the body, linear, compressed. Feet plantigrade 
and pentadaotyle, the soles naked the toes com¬ 
pressed and the claws falcular. In the Malayan 
language the name of Tupai is a gdieral term for 
various small animals which have the external 
form and agility of the squirrel. 

^ (8870) TUPAI A JAYANICA; Bangsring, or 
Smsring, of the Javanese. Dr. Horsfield says that 
this species has the appearance of a sprightly ani¬ 
mal, a character with which its raauners, as far 
as they are known, perfectly agree. “ Its body,” 
says Dr. Horsfield,” is graceful and handsomely 
formed, and its limbs are slender and fitted for 
great agility r its Size and exterior habits so near¬ 
ly resemble the individuals of that family which 
lUiger has denominated Jtiimalia Jgilia, that, 
on a superficial view, it bps 
Out aoimal a, 


rels, in the form: bfthe ,J 



|ith pm of the 
lily, thq^uir- 
f the proportional 
. ... of tbe tail, 

and the faculty of it pu'■$&,. back as a 

plume; but the succeeding details wiltphow that 
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its structure apd organisation are essentially diffe- 

"• ■ • f'*"?'-:. .3 - S 14 

Dr Itorafield describes claw# m sharp, 
compressad. and curved; and, ip comparison with 
those of and several other genera of this 
older,'of^qaiderable strong^: tpey are, bf ob¬ 
serves, individually small: |ro- 

tuberance similar to that whichjs found in wjje 
Toni i and the cpnstruotiph of the, daws in the 
Bangsring is adapted, he remarks, to the same 
food and habits as those of the other species of 
Tupaia. The linear tail, of the same length as the 
body, is compressed, with the hairs spreading far 
on each side; but, adds Dr. Horsfield, it is less full 
and ornamental than in the Squirrel. The for qf 
the Bangsring is dose, silky, and delicate, with 
a few longer, more rigid, and darker-colored hairs 
dispersed among the long and straight hairs close¬ 
ly applied to the skin, with which the back, neck, 
sides, tail and extremities above are furnished. 
The upper parts are brown slightly diversi¬ 
fied with gray of different shades; the lower parts 
dirty white, with a slight tint of grayish: the tail 
agrees with the upper parts; and the scapular 
line, is nearly an inch long. 

The Bangsring fell under Dr. Horsfield’s ob¬ 
servation during an early period of his researches 
in Java. In traversing the province of Blamban- 
gan, in )806, he discovered it in the extensive 
forests whidi almost entirely cover the eastern 
extremity or the island ; and he thinks that its 
range, though it may not be confined exclusively 
to that province, is extremely limited. 

Sir Stamfrd Raffles states that a tame Tupaia 
ferruginea mm suffered to go about at perfect 
liberty, ranged ip freedom over the whole house, 
and never failed to present himself on the break¬ 
fast and dinner table, where be partook of fruit 
and milk.—i%. Cgc. 

(S371) TURANJ-BIJ, Turanjabeen, Sacchar¬ 
ine grain imported from Bombay used in pur¬ 
ges; one seer costs ten rupees.— Qenl. Med. Top. 
p. 153. 

(8$72) TURBANDS, COTTON. The princi¬ 
pal sifo of this manufacture formerly was the 
Town of Arnee in the Chingulput district, but 
they are now made at Oopada in the Ragahmun- 
dry district and also in the district of Madras. 

(8373) TDJBjBANDS, SILK. The principal 
of these silk Turbands 
was Seringapaiam in Mysore. They are of a pinjc 
.colour and are sold at from Rupees 10 to 25 
Bupeea each.' 

a family of Gasteroptt- 
Mollusca, Linoeeua places his genius Turbo, 
in bis last edition qf the * Syst^ma Naturae’, be¬ 
tween frockus and Helix, with the following cha¬ 
racters :—Animal a Liptax, orSlug. Shell uniVaiye, 
spiral solid. Aperture narrowed,orbiculgte, jentire. 
In Woodward’s * Manual of the Molluiqa* the 
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Turbinida are thus defined ;—Shell aptml,4tir- 
binated or pyramidal, nacreous inside? uopercu- 
lam calcareous and paudspiral, or homy and 
muliispirial. Animal with it short t muzzle; eyes 
pedunculated at the outer taws ftfcfee long and 
slender tentacles \ head ^mbfutiles.* ornamented 
with fringed lobes and te^ta»uUm0b<m«nts (cirri) < 
branchial plume single; RngwdMI^on long and 
linear, chiefly contained aqAhe visceral entity; 
median teeth broad; laterals. £)< denticulated j 
uncini very, numerous (sometimes nearly 100), 
slender, with hooked points. Tbf sheik of nearly 
all the Turbinida are bridiantlji pearly, when the 
epidermis and outer layer Of shell am* removed. 
Many of them are used in this «state for orna¬ 
mental purposes. The foUewmg genera are em¬ 
braced inthe family* thus ‘defined.— Eng. Oyc. 

(8375) Turbo. Shell turbinated, solid; whorls 
convex, often grooved or turberculated ; aperture 
large, rounded, slightly produced in front; oper¬ 
culum shelly and solid, callous outside and 
smooth, or variously grooved and mammillated, 
internally horny and paucispiral. In T. tar- 
motion the exterior of the operculum is botryoid- 
al, like some of the tufaceous deposits of petii- 
'fying wells. Animal with pectinated headlobes. 
There are 60 recent species which aie found 
principally in tropical sera. The fossil species 
amount to 360, found in the Lower Silurian 
rooks. 

(8376) Pkaaianella. —Shell elongated, polish¬ 
ed, richly coloured; whoils convex; dgerture oval, 
not pearly ; inner lip callous, outer thin ; oper¬ 
culum shelly, callous outside, subspiral inside. 

The Pharianell* are always smooth. This 
polish, and still more their contiiMkmovements, 
prevent them from being coverecNKth Serpula , 
Flustra, and other parasites which enci ust slug¬ 
gish shells. This agitation makes it difficult for 
them to preserve the coutour of their aperture 
perfect, for it is very frail. Woodward records 25 
recent and 70 fossil species. 

(8877) Imperator has the shell trochiform, 
thick, with a flat or concave base; whorls keeled 
or stellated ; aperture angulated outside, brilli¬ 
antly pearly j operculum shelly. The species, 
about 30 in number, are found in South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

(8878) Trochni. [Trochid.* ] 

(8879) RoteUai —Shell lenticular, polished/ 
spine depressed, }%«6 callous ; lingual teeth 13 ^ 
uncini numerous, subequal. There are 10 species 1 
found in India,'tbe IWppines, China, and New 
Zealand. 

(8380) flfotaf&fo^Shell turbinated, few- 
whorled^ tvbprls l#^«rooved and granulat¬ 
ed ; lips.thiekephrthlrfliy oud grooved ; col¬ 
umella toothedi fire or Teas pfofaiinently and 
irregula rly *, operculum horny and many whorled. 
There are'10 species found in West Africa, the 
Red Sea, India, arid Australia. 

There are 80 fossil spdes. " 


(8381). $t<m*t#la.'~- Sliell ear-shaped, regulai 
mum snail ^aperture oblong, very large at* 
obUqUe/nacTOour;; opereulufc 
circular homy.limktapiral. They are found oi 
reefs and under*#tones art low-water. 

Twenty species are recorded from the Cape 
India, North Australia, China, Japan, and th 
Philippines. » ' * “ 

(88#f) Broderipia, Qray.-^-Shell minute 
limpet-shaped/T with a posterior 1 submargina 
apex j aperture oval, as large a* the Shell/ brifli 
an tty nacreous. Three species are found in tin 
Philippines, Grirawood** Island, and th6 Soutl 
Seas. (Cuming). 

(8888) TURBITH, (Mineral). The nam< 
given by chemists to the sub-sulphate of mercury 

(8.384) TURBITH, Turpeth. The corti 
cat part of the root of a species of ConVolvulue 
brought from different pans of the East Indies 
It is a lonaish root, about the thickness of Um 
finger, resinous, heavy, of a brownish hue with' 
out; and whitish within. It is used in medicine 
— Lewis'* Mat. Med. 


(8885) TURBOOZ — Cucurbita Citrul 
lus. —Water Melon. This is grown in the bed ol 
rivers in the hot season, but may be cultivated it! 
gardens dnring the rains.— Riddell. 

(8386) TURBOT. BRACHIRUS: A small 
flat Tenasserim fish with the aspect of • thf 
turbot, with two pectorals, the dorsal, caUdal 
and anal united, and of a dark gray odour on the 
upper or right side, is sometimes in market;— 
Mason. >> * 

(8387) TURDUS. Thrush. M. Homeytsrhaa 
discriminated the Missel Thrush common ip, tpe 
W. Himalaya from Tar dm e iscivorm of Tafrqipe 
and has designated it J. Hodp&oni: it certainly 
does appear to be somewhat larger than the 
European bird, with more of the albescent hue 
on the outer tail-feathers; and these differences 
must be aefthitted to be apmemuble, however 
trivial, and whatever may /be the value to be 
rightly attached♦ to them : that, however, is 
a subsequent consideration, in which zoolo¬ 
gists are never likely (o concur; but alt will 
admit that every Appreciable difference should be 
\ whether or not it be desirable that a new 
ic name should % imposed ip every such 
W-—Cal. Rev, 
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colour, with *u aromatic awed&nh#*:' bitterish 
acridtaste. In India tamarinds ilwed at an 
ingredient inonrrios, ia djfrihgf in medicine, 
and in wine ofthe religious ceremonies of the 
Hindoos. It it ftcdmed' -in' Rengal, Java,' 
China, Malabar, and other places. -^Faulkner. 
This articleofcommeroe is furnished bythe bran* 
ches%f tire rhizome, or root-stock of the Cur* 
cuma jonga, and Q. rotuuda.jdants whjpfe,?*re 
natives of Eastern Am*, but'haVe'ljwmgregfit.in 
Enghuidand |hp Vfeat Indies. They thrive well 
in a iicK light soil, and are readily increased by 
offsets from the nqpta. In the iSast Indies, where 
it is known as Huldee, turmericismuch employ¬ 
ed in dyeing yellow principally, silks, but the 
color is very fugitive." It it also used medicinally 
as ah drbitiafih carminative and as a condiment 
it enters into the composition oi curry sauce 
or powder, add many other articles of Indian 
cookery* ’ It is cordial aud stomachic, and con¬ 
sidered by the native doctors of India an excellent 
application in powder for cleansing foal ulcers. 
ItisgroWftin and exported chiefly from Bengal 
and Malhbar, Madras, Java, and China. The 
turmeric of Java is in high estimation in the 
European markets, ranking next to that of 
China and being much superior to that of Bengal 
The price of turmeric in LondonJs from 32 s. 
to 20 s. per cwt., according tmpjuality. The 
entries for home consumption are about 4,000 to 
5,000 cwt*. annually. It is better shipped in 
casks or easel than in bags. A kind of arrow- 
root “ts: prepared from C. angustifolia another 
species of this tribe of plants. Amarantlms 
gnngeticus, apd auother species, are much cultiva- 
ted bv tlie Hiinib 'S for their stews and curries. 
The (ruamity and value of the curry stuff imported 
into Ceylon Chiefly from India has been in the 
last few years al follows 

V A_ JFJ . 


Years 

cwt 

Package. 

Value. 

*847 


••• f*m 

6,866 

1848 



r 9,981 

1849 

29,847 

109 

9,664 

1850 

24,899 

300 

7,267 

1851 

31,550 

•• »M 

9,446 

1652 

#«•••> 

' • ' 

9,036 


“ Cdiry ‘stbOT 5 ’ wait imported td the extent 
of 32,0(W , cWt. ip 1852. There are two varie¬ 
ties of turiPerto uiUaUy sent into Europe from 
the East (whence all the turmeric imported into 
Europe is obtain#*), the “ loiig’! turineric 
ma long*), an* the ;** toupd.” or as it is hotter 
known th# “ Chinese turmeric.” The Tatterdes-f 
cription is very xlwythe ibrmer is thi^tapiliwnif 1 
- - of domtoefte ^ According 

' "." ■" " ^"^emist^ 


article 
respondent, 



is indigenous . . . „ 

being in-.^vioinity of rivers,, watfri 
and sporings. In this respect it.r , **“” 
ginger, which requires a rather 
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its odtnre. Simmomls is not aware that 
this plant possesses this property of impove¬ 
rishing^ ^ "’the’»g»»g«r r ' From the 

general habits: of"the ; natural state, 

we may gather. the fofio«rh% Yules for our 
guidance in its eulture. Tlie plants should be 
laid down aw row* of -five or sax inches distant 
from eabb otherfia a soil moderately damp, of 
an aluminous or dayeynatnre, and free to a 
great extent of the more soluble alkalies^ pp» 
task and soda, as these, by absorption, may des¬ 
troy the coloring matter of the plant, and so 
diminish its value as a dye-stuff. Finally,, in 
preparing the roots for exportation, they should 
be cleansed from all earthy practicles, exposed 
for drying in the shade, and without any fur¬ 
ther preparation bagged for shipment. The 
coloring matter of turmeric is of au orange yellow 
color, exceedingly delicate and capable of change, 
either from* the action of light or of alkalies, 
which turn it to a dark- brown color. It is 
slightly soluble in water, and readily soluable 
in an alkaline solution, becoming dark brown. 
Alcohol extracts the coloring matter. The uses 
to which turmeric is applied are two : as an ingre¬ 
dient in the curry powdbr and paste, and as a dye 
for silk. It was some time agoushd as a medi¬ 
cine j but though retained in the “ Pharmacopoei¬ 
as” of the present day, it is entirely discarded by 
the practitioner as a curative agent. The best 
Bengal and Malabar turmeric fetches a price 
nearly as hjA as that of ginger, and there is no 
reason why™e West India planter could not send 
it into the British market quite as cheap as the 
East India trader. According to Dallas, 897 
bags of turnump were exported from Jamaica in 
1797. Turflnc is grown about the city of 
Patna aud Benar. It is much cultivated about 
Calcutta and all parts of Bengal. One acre 
yields about 200 lbs.of the free tv root It is also 
grown on the central table land.of Afghanistan. 
The exports from Calcutta iu 1841 were 11,000 
Indian maunds, and 28,137 in 1842. The value 
of that exported from Madras iif 1839 was 
40,000 rupees, or £4,000; iu 1840 £4,200. The 
quantity shipped from that Presidency in 1850 
was 6,877 bags. In the neighbourhood of 
Dacca about 200 lbs. of seed is sown to’ 
the beegah, measuring 80 cubits by 80, and 
the yield is from, 640 to 800 lbs. 140 ton* 
were imported into Liverpool in 1849, for dye- 
ingand for curries ; 414 tons in 1850 ; 11,554 
bags «|d packages iu , lB&bi arid only 3,595 
ditto in 18521 'The price ia January 1:85.3 w*»j' 
lor Bbngal^ 10s. to l2sa fa 14a.,' 

an^. Malabar 9s. to 11s. t{p, cpd., The imports 
into Lohe^vvera 18 tons 'in^^, tons In , 

1848, 260 ip $840, and 870 tnacia > '$$0; Ini. 
China turmeric^ used wit|. Prc^Man bli$- in 
coloring and facing V\,- 

Specimens at the MadrasExhibition;> 
were exhibited as a root from Trichincpoty, 
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TURMERIC. 

TinneVelly, Madura &c. and in a prepay* 
«d state froth Goa. The rdPtaffoidaWyellew- 
dye which is brilliant, bnt Stet ft 

enters into curries na¬ 
tive females as a paste . 

Pereira coniidferted Math## Tdttmerie s “ as the 
toost showy of ill Mid# of imfl the 

Jury observe the tubers iri%b f' Ttirge atil the! 
colour i bright yellow.— AT. S. J. R. Turmeric 
is UoW imported into. England to -the extent of 
UpWati# of 890 tons, a portion ofihis is used 
ia dyeiflg^ Besides using turmeric for both 
fOod and medicine* the Burmese and. Karens dye 
with; it, a bright yellow* but iSis not very 
permanent.— Mason. 

TtttikqgfCi its adulteration».-~ Prom what has 
been shown above it will bavtrbeen seen that 
Turmeric powder consists of the ground tubers of 
Curcuma longa, a plant which is extensively cul¬ 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in Ben¬ 
gal as also in China and Cochin China. The bulbs 
are small and furnished with numerous long 
palmate tubers, internally of a deep orange colour. 
There are two descriptions of tubers the one round, 
the other long; but both are yielded by the same 
plant. The first are round, oval or ovate, about 
taro inches long, and one inch in diameter, point¬ 
ed at one end, and marked externally with nu¬ 
merous annular wrinkles. The second are 
cylindrical, not exceeding in thickness the little 
finger; two or three inches long, somewhat con 
torted, tuberculated. Both kinds life yellowish, 
externally morCor less orange yelrow, passing 
into reddish-brown. The fractured surface has 
a waxy appearance. The odour is aromatic, 
somewhat analogous to gingereAut peculiar ; 
the taste is aromatic- When qpved, it tin¬ 
ges the saliva yellow. Its powder is orange 
yellow. The tubers are frequently worm- 
eaten. The following varieties of turmeric are 
known in the English markets, and nre thus 
described by Dr. Pereira:— 

1. China Turmetic. —This sort consists of 
smooth, pluinp, round, and long tubers, of a 
greenish hue extenally. They yield a bright 
powder, and on that account are much preferred 
for medical purposes. Thence they fetch a 
higher price than any other sorts of turmeric. 
Probably if much of it were brought to market it 
VPOuld notfetoh more than the Bengal sort. 

2. Bengal furmeric .—This sort consists of 

thin or narrowloog tubers which are moderately 
smooth externally, and of a greyish dull yellow 
colour* They break with a deep reddish fracture. 
Although frOm|beiduU appearance of its narrow 
tubers, it is i1^:«/1l^,^vitiiig sort to the 
inexperienced it fetches a higher price 

than the Madras sort, on account of its being a 
much stronger dye. '■ 

3 Madras Twmerie. —This is the most showy 
of all the kinds of turmeric. It consists princi¬ 
pally oflarge long tubers, but mixed with trans- 


TURN1PS. 


-tuber#. Externally the 
by■ Ibngitttdfnal wrinkl##, the 
stirfito# and bright yellow, 

of o.fresik (Mured 
Surface of gatahpjg&^ r: ■ 

4 Malabar Tutinerkand Bombay furmeric. — 
The Sort is uPt Constantly found m the market 
DconSftts priftcipally of long tubers, the round 

pi a Very inferior quality. 
This sort of tUrmwic i* sm*ller aijd more shri¬ 
velled than the Madra# 80 it, but6lhet , wi9e , #6me- 
What J resembles It: ; v" 

5 Jam 7)«rrierfe.—Not frequently found in 
the English mnfltet, in a general way it may be 
said to resemble the China sort. It consists of 
both round and long tubers, but chiefly the lat¬ 
ter. They have a greenish-yellow hue. Under the 
name of bulbs of Batavian Turmeric, Dr. Iiassall 
received a sample of round tubers, said to be 
from Java. Dr. T. Martius notices this sort as 
having been brought, for many years, from 
Batavia, and adds that it contains much colouring 
matter, and is probably the produce of Curcuma 
viridiflora. 

The composition of Turmeric is shown in the 
following Analysis. 

John's Analysis. 


Yellow volatile oil.. 1 

Curcumin, .. 10 to 11 

Yellow extractive........T1 to 12 

Gum, ...... 14 

Woody fibre, .... 57 

Water and loss,. 7 lo ' 5 


Vogel and Fellitier's Analysis . 


Acrid volatile oil. 
Curcumin. 

Brown colouring 
matter. 


Starch., 

Woody fibre. ‘ 
Chloride of calcium. 
Turmeric. , 


Gum (a little) | - . - ■ • v : 

The wood curcumin is applied to the. resinous 
colouring matter of. turmeric, which is soluble 
only in ether. The cheapness of tunneric-povyihr 
and the comparatively small quantity,of itj^lfex- 
pkain the reason of its having hitherto not reach¬ 
ed the hands of the adulterator. Turmeric is free 
of duty . , Wholfesalejmj||( 9 , 6 s; to 14 s. pey. owl. 
—Foodand its Ad ub^ t^ions. p, 286.... . 

'#$(8389) ■ ■ RiUPJi. • ■ In 

general grow iiMrapbtfy at Madia#, .‘require a 
free light soi$mr^ewing this ^vegetable, the 
manure appKed *#©-" the soil ottght to be kept 
near the variety,; the yeUow 

Maltese triiif outhe plains ; raised 

from the plants have 

formed ailpV' leavei th^^Vliould be thinned’ to 
abou t Itfjp fes apart juaedln soups, stews, ' &c. 

*?. cultivated 

in all puts ot^^pcan thecommencement of 
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. ■ TURPENTINE. 

the reins and the aftdiweathe*. 
until the latter end of F< 
easily. The eeal _ 

they*may he sown broad»ceek, and th«a trana- 
planted, either in rows or ridges, and a spape 
of at least six fingers’ breadth allowed between 
each. In the rains a stnall aaterpillait isbreft 
on the leaves* which, if not removed* «ij|, des¬ 
troy thepjbole* The sorts are white, e»d <red; 
One species grows above the ground. 

(8391) TURPENTINE. 


K&teouj-roomie. Batura, 

Terebenthiue, Fr. 
Turpentin, Ger. 
Turpintine, Guz. Hind. 
TrementiaailT. 


Teebinthioa, La*,. 
Kota, N*r, t ,.. 

Zungbarie, PSBi. 
Terpcntyha, Fbi. 
Skipidar, HtJS. 
Kelon ka tel* Hi»d. 




A name for several juices of trees, chiefly of 
the pine tribe. They agree in most of their 
properties, being originally fluid and trans¬ 
parent, of strong and rather pleasant odour, and 
a pungent taste $ inflammable, and soluable in] 
oila, alcohol, and ether, but not in water. Tur¬ 
pentine is largely employed iu the arts, especi¬ 
ally in painting and varnishing, also in surgery 
— Watenton. The sources are as under. 

(8392) Larix (or Cedrus) Dmlara (Deodar 
and Kelon), or Himalayan Cedar, is an elegant 
and lofty tree, hardy as the Larch, and yielding 
valuable timber. It has been extensively intro¬ 
duced into England by the East India Com¬ 
pany, and is interesting as having been long 
employed in medicine by the Hindoos, and known 
even to Avicenna. {Hindoo Med. 86.) Its Tur¬ 
pentine,, known by the name kelon-ke-tel, is in 
great repule in the North-west of India, from 
its stimulant properties and power of healing deep- 
seated ulcers, as in elephants' and camels.— Royle. 

(8398) Turpehtine. Common. Terebinthina Vvl- 
ffnrtt. L. D. Resina liquids, L. Fluid Resin of 
Pinos sylv©stris, Linn ., of various species of 
Ptnus and of Abies, E. Common Turpentine 
either exudes naturally or from incisions 
from most trees of the Pine tribe, as also 
fi" 0 \mPi»tacid Terebinthui (page 883). It cnn- 
siSts-bf 'Resin intimately mixed with a Vol- 
»ti|eOil,knowuin its separated or distilled state 
OS Oft of Turpentine; Intime, all Turpentines 
become eon verted' into Resins, from the evapora*. 
tion of the Gil and by its Oxidation. They all 
soften try heat, bum readily, ere soluble in A1-, 
cohpl and Ether, unite with the fixed Oils, and 
resemble each other very closely in taste end 
smell; but differ; in being mote m, less white or 
dark-coloured, an&mthe odourand teste, being 
more orlessagreeahJe.' f^atera^ only ^a 

into Hn emulsion with eggs or vegetable Muci- 
lage. Common Turpentine used to be procured 
from Pints tyheUra, as it still i# i» many 
parts of Europe, and also from J*. marUima, 
.wIdob yiekU the Bourdeaux Turpentine, end 
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TURPINTINE. 

. winter the galipot of the French But Dr. 

lat jdmost the whole quantity 
‘ in, : ’ihd is fromAmeri- 
Eun P, palnttris, 
This Turpentine is 


. colour, 
with a warn^i#^ taste, end ft 

moderate terebinthinate odour.:, 
yields 17 per cent, of Oil of Turpentine. 
and B.) The Bourdeaux Turpentine is wbitish, 
turbid, separates upon standing into a fuf^SpSW- 
,ent liquid and into a granular boney<4|e;Se«SfiT 
fluid. It is acrid and nauseous-in taete.aadof 
a disagreeable smell ; yields about 20 per ’oent. 
of Oil. M. Faure discovered that, it might . be 
solidified by the aid of.a 82nd part of jdagnesia. 
Common Turpentine yields Oil of ^Turpentine 
and JEtesin, q. v., and is a constituent of .Uug. 
Elemi (p. 345) and of Emp. Galbaui (p.,424). 
— Royle. 

(8394) Venice Turpentine. Terebinthina Veneta 
E. D. Fluid Resinous exudation of Larix europaa. 
Venice Turpentine. This, when genuine, is a 
thick tenacious fluid, usually of .a cloudy appear¬ 
ance, of a yellowish-green tint, acrid and bitter 
in tnste, of a strong peculiar odour. It is sold 
in Paris as Strasburgh Turpentine, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by being less liable than others to 
solidify. ( Qruibourt and Pereira.) Dr. Thomson 
stated long since that the Venice Turpen¬ 
tine of the shops was imported from America : 
this is therefore only a substitute. What is 
usually soil is a mixture of Oil of Turpentine 
with common Resin. Venice Turpentine is in¬ 
tended to be a constituent of Emp. Cantharidis, 
E. andofUng. Infusi Cantharidis, E. — Royle. 

(8395) Cfthada Balaam. Terebinthina (Balsam- 
um, E. 1).) Oanudeneie L. Fluid Resin of Abies 
(P ious, L. D.) balsamea. Canada Balsam is 
procured by breaking the vesicles which natural¬ 
ly form upon the trunks and branch e«, and then 
collecting their fluid contents. It is often called 
Balm of Gilead. When fresh, it is nearly colour¬ 
less, of light yellow colour, transparent like thin 
honey ; solidifies slowly ; is of a strong, rather 
agreeable odour, and n bitterish, rather norift 
taste. It is also obtained by making incisions 
into the tree. Strasburgh Turpentine is sometimes 
substituted for it.— Royle. 

(8896) Abietis Retina. L, T»D», D. Resits of 
Abies excelsa, E. (Piswiwkba.dj^n.), L. D. 
The Resin of the Norway Spruce Fir may be 
arranged with the Turpentines.#! being a spon¬ 
taneous exudation, anti with the Resins as having 
lost by evaporation most ©ft its Volatile Oil. It 
used to be called That, Of Fraukincense, as it 
still is in the D. P.'s It ta collected iff the form 
of conorete tears, which; late; hard and brittle, 
but soften readily at the teinperatnre of the body . 
It is of a light yellowish or broWniahryeUow 
colour externally, lighter within ; ‘ * v 

thinate odour and acrid bitter taste. 1 
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TURQUOISE. 

to be employed , in making^Pix 
ioa, Em®. Arornaticum^D. p. 541,“ 


» 

Bui 

iCW p 

Galbani,B., and Emp 
stance ivMc|Ji»e, 
is the ooncreuon,prt^fB^ 
tandes, pite in j^ei^r 

wUectiwuQf «>**** 

®d« s'* V , rifcif i>5 

(8897) PaMmorind**<k veryfine Besinis 
spontaneously yfoldad bf 'ftiie HiwaJayaia Pimm 

(8809) Pit» 'A6ittk*, L. 1*** Burgundica , E 
D.But|uhdy Pitehh %W%ee\nAbiesexceha mdt« 

the^nShii'eilrftfiidd through a doth. It is thus 
freed from ftteehhrtfeal impurities, with a loss of 
little of its Volatile Oil. In all other respects 
it corresponds with it. But most of that which 
is sold is a factitious compound of Resin render* 
ed opaque by the incorporation of water, and 
coloured by Palm Oil, or made from Concrete 
American Turpentine. {Pereira.) This is used 
for making a Plaster as well as the Emp. Calefaci- 

ens (». Cantharidis Comp. E.) 

Action. Uses. The above Resin and Pitch are 
both Rubefacient. 

(8899) TURPENTINE OIL. Spirits 
Turpentine. 

Aequa di rasa, It. 
Aguarras, Sp, 


of 


Eau de raze, Fa. 

Turpentinol, 

Turpentine, Goz, Hind. 

The essential oil drawn from turpentine by 
distillation. There are two sorts ; the best, 
red, and the other white. Turpentjge oil is ex¬ 
tensively used in the manufacture of varnishes, 
hc.—McOulloch. The Oil of Turpentine, distil¬ 
led from the Turpentine of the common long¬ 
leaved Fir, of the Himmalnyas is considered 
«in a letter from Mr. Hutchinson, to be of 
* very superior quality.’— Royle’s Productive 
Resources India. 

(8t1>0) .Wfavpm. 

Tarquomfc f%.... I Jurohina, It. 

Turkias r V I Turquesa, 8p, 

A predow : J!l!piM5,,iu,considerable estimation. 
Its oplour r N^^i^i its principal recommenda¬ 
tion m a beau^;MM^' blue » ."Aicb migrates 
intoiaale bluf* And w^aoroqtiipes tinged with 
green. ...1* ,i* ^stito^, > opaque^imd 
does not jadmit of 4 v&y M^cpolisb. It is much 
worn in neckla^A#t 
jewellery, and 


|^ipfu% with briUi- 
—Masse on Dj^t 
’), a • Mi-? 
maramilla- 
Utib pf various 
And uneven, 
uoenton the 
,5-0 to 6-0. 



;« TUSSAH. 

Spe^.Rn^v94'llh## It ocenrs in alluvial 
cUyinPer**..It^ been found to consist of— 


ants or, „ 
monds. 

neral occumpgf^i 
ted taasses.'-. ; ffijto^'C,,, 
shades. Fracture oonchoidal, 
Commonly opaque ;, sometimes 
edges. Streak white. Hsrdaees 



Oxide 

Oxide offrottiil.. 
Water... .......... 


80.90 
44.60 
8.76 
1.80 
19.00 

-—99,96 

fmriid near Simon, 
instated to be merely boue 
coloured by phosphate of iron/ According to La 
Grange, it 0(ni^sdf--r- ' 

Phosphate of Lime..,. 

Carbonate ofLime.... 

Phosphate pf Iron.,,....... 

Phosphate of Magnesia. 

Alumina,. 

Water, 



• ••••« • » • * «# «• 
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(8401) TURRiEA, a genus of Plants belongs 
ing to the natural ordea Meliacea, named, in 
honour of an Italian botanist, G. Turra of Padua: 
Many of the species are highly ornamental form¬ 
ing trees or shrubs in the interior of the Cape 
of Good Hope, in Madagascar, Mauritius, and 
in the eastern parts of India. 

(8408) TUoBEEH, rosary or chaplet of beads, 
made of date stones: fish bones: cornelian: 
Mocha stones: pearls: mother of pearl: coral: 
the seedsofthe Gauna Indica or Indian ahott, 
olive stones, onyx, ebony; oeiinum pilosnm 
basilic basil; Agati: the seeds of the Corypha 
umbraculifera, the Earth of karbiilali, Sandal: and 
the stones of the Cicca disticha, chluUtnilli or 
churmayla.— Herklots. 

(8403) TUSSAH, Tam. Dasari. A species of 
silk ‘goods prepared from a wild Silk, in somediB’ 
tricts in Bengal, of a fine description much used 
for ladies and children’s dresses, and in most parts 
in India for Native use being worn i>y them for 
certain ceremonies and while bathing: it has 
lately become an article of export. See Silk: in 
an account published by Dr. Walker (Journal As. 
Soc. No. 31) the following history is given of 
the production and preparation of the tusser talk: 
The tnsser breeders are a class quite distinct 
from the weavers, and are either Telitigas of 
Mow caste or Gonds ; the former reside princi¬ 
pally at Chilpore, Madapore, and Ohinnore. At 
Madppore, wiiielt may be rogaraled as the centre 
and head quarters of tlie tasser braeders-there 
are at least seventy fstriiliui The tncser breeder 
never thinks of keeping upithe breed of the in¬ 
sect tbreaghoutthe yeafo. iWhenthe leaf is off - 
tbs teq&ebont thanriddleof Marchhe deemslns 
occupation gone, anddie leases tbhiiobject of.bia-. > 
former eatoessi ve carei to thiddag;; 

of notinag but the preKnt easeflibioh may be sum- ; ■ 
iped up %IA:%f,(iror«U, ateth,* bare sulwisianoe 
andjmoUbaslJaalbelmiich in hisnecter^palmAnl^ 
dyi *But witii , the nine returns his toil, audaome 
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TU3SAH. TUSSAH. 

little difficulty is experieuoedin procuring insects from ns many eocoopls on the middle of the thighs 
fora fresh campaign. Ifhecan gatheradosen with the left hand ofthe workman and to be 
of prQPimng cocoons ,w]ti%jbjb-«^ tells wound ©to the insfnufieut ; this instument, the 
him are of females, he is quite satined. Care- middle bar of tlie >wobi^ is held lightly in the 
fully does he watchithe bursting of the cocoon, haiid of the wofkmatt and made to move in a 
and muoh care does he take pf its winged semicircle. Art \euhOeWdctik qu^er of silk is 
inmate, having,; previously prepared for it a the average daily wiiidifig of fc siugleworkman, 
house of teak leaves dried. The male is not his wages are atthe common rateof 
tardy in anpr^acliing. Iinpregnation fo ( ke8 pl*ee, winding the silk of fifty cocoons, about three 
themaledies.aridinfpurdays after laying her pice a day, as be oannot wind m&tk silk than 
eggs;A%if^P« the eggs are in number from a hundred and fifty cocoons.. The pice, 

about sixty : of {he&e one half prove abortive however, are large, and go there by eight to the 
while the others are hatched in ten days, the rupee. The ouly dyes used for The tusser silk, 
small insect is fed on the tender leaves of the as tar at least ns my observat'on or inquiry has 
Careya sphaerica, and in six weeks spins its gone,.are the flowers of the pains, Jfafea fi^ndota, 
cocoon; the first brood are spared and allowed and turmeric ; by the former the;usualfamiliar 
to burst their cocoons to supply a sufficient colour is produced; by the latter a golden yellow 
quantity of ova for the tusser harvest, the same is brought out after the threads are for sometime 
process is described as again gone through, immersed in a solution of ashes. The warp threads 
with this exception, that the young worms are are stiffened with ricecoygee.— Rohde, M. S. 8. 
are this time fed on the leaves of the Pentaptera Tusser or Jungle Silk, the produce of n Sntur- 
tomentosa, as those of the Carey* sphaerica are nia, is made into sarees, punchees and scarfs, 
by this period Of the season, supposed to have at several towns of the Sircar of Warungul. 
acquired some influence noxious to the insect. But the chief seat of the Tusser manufacture is 
It is during the progress of the worm from the town of Mahdapore—on the right , bank of 

the egg to the formation of the ooooon that the Godavery in the Ramgheer Sircar, where the 

every energy of the Tusser breeder is called moth that yields it is carefully reared, and from 
into action for the preservation of his charge, whence raw tusser silk is sent to other parts to 
Every animal footed, winged and creeping, be woven into cloth. The insect in its grub 
is said to be the enemy ofthe tusser grub, state is first fed on the tender leaves of the 

Ante destroy them, kites and cows prey on Careya sphcerica, antf when more grown, on the 

them, snakes devour them, and squirrels are leaves ofthe Pentaptera tomentosa—much watch- 
said to make a repast of them. To protect ing and attention are bestowed in rearing the 
them first from their insect enemies, the tus- animal, subject as. it is to destruction from 
ser breeder, ascends the muddy tree (Penta- birds, insects, and squirrels. The Tusser cloths 
ptera tomentosa) the leaves of which are the in- produced at Mahdapore are in durability and 
sect® food, every branch he carefully clears of the fineness very inferior to the cloths of the same 
different species of nuts by which they may be kind manufactured in Bengal—they are dyed the 
infested preventing the access of others by sur- same colour, and with the same materials as 
rounding the trunk ofthe tree at its foot with the silks of which they aye about, one half The 
ashes; The other enemies are kept off by shout- price. At Mahdapore there are seventy to eighty 
ing, throwing stones, firing guns fcc. Their life families employed in rearing the insect and the 
at this'time would, appear by their own account, manufacture ofthe cloth, which, is prepared 
to be i»*e of the most unremitting toil, to devote principally for the Hyderabad market. Cum. 
themselves to which they forswear not only every Davidson, Assistant Resident. At the Madras 
iudhigeaeebutevey comfort, and it rouses the Exhibition of 1835, Cocoons, from which 
apathetic peasant of Tdingana to eloquence this description of silk is obtained, Wert ex- 
when kq reeSuntrwhafc privations he undergoes, hibited from several localities. Hiey are form- 
whaTpleasurehe derives himselfi and what in- ed by caterpillars of several Cpeeito^of moth, 
«v»Afn nt labour he incurs, while Iratching the rear- belonging to ; Ahe*£C!riife That which 

ing of The worm, and the perfecting of its work.* p is mdCt r tomfooti!y ! Aiet within Soutbertfififi. 
Thet uase rhwtterfly is ■ speciesof Suturnia^pro- dia, appears to be r S. : PfthiaV 'The caterpilheT 
bably the splsa,’ described by;Dr. Heifer as the oh the leaves of the hountrf Almond 

most . ceihmbn ^©f; ‘tlw? miff spedefcv ' Sroira 'tree {Termitialfa catappa) where it Is often Called 
four to fore himdred . of ttefooCoona are sold* the almond moth. It is alsoTobud on the leaves 
to the ' ©w rufHiip Ofthe Ber Ghsuarma, 

■ mk jter«^> : of heat.ff#iThere &c.-The Coctsons ©re injgsnibuidy attoSched to 
ar^^xee thf^kiid of the twiggy braiuAes cf thb^eriw ©long stalk 

thevraius, lid»;otl»ar^tw«»-;hi the ©oklf iftosen. terminating in a ring, encirding branch. In 
The.jwtoCW».of the silk is acobmplMifidfdm boil-- the thicker folu^of the Oastiariha, the, silkis 
ingithi. coa eo na, «*p»rating the flOss.-of whichaao woven among tbft leaves without the abqyi’pro- 
use is tnhde ; and twisting eight or tewfilatotes 'vision. It does nCt appear, that siHr in any 
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TUSSAH. 

quantijfcyhaabeeo obtained fromtbis source in the 
MadraeFreaidency. (hmsid '* 
the atnaU silk ttethe worn b#3fcfchm«l» their 
meals are imported it# 
from : Cuttac^ - - 

coons appear to be^or&ed : ■.odr/.,,.»';i^witu«P 

f<ir native matchM& •< fwmm 

into long nairowW^, with Wmmh *|*s $gi£l» 
are «ied':W'.^ie l :at 0 a(«.--*; thr^B^urgb ,&'&« 
7 th reW, 4 h% 3 Bfl»«ap«ip...;* -dee* 
mM'fe ; ,the ; wtyjSjk isilk. of 

Ben|^4 whieb .j* derived. from twh V different 


.of Saturnia. Qm oa%d iughjf by the 

$dj® the saime as 
the Madras apeeiee, (S, jPapbja,) and ip stated to 
feed'on the Rer tree, and on theAsana (Rentap 
term glabra). The. other termed jarrpp by the 
natives of the same province, is the S. Cynthia, 
and is domesticated. The caterpillars are fed 
on the leaves of the castor oil plant (Ricinjis) 
whence it is called' the Arrunuy, or Arundi 
silk worm, but it also eats the leaves of 
the Ber and Asann. Colonel Sykes has a paper 
in the 3d vol. Trans. Roy. As. Socy. Loud, 
on the cocoons of 8. Paphia found by him in 
the Deckai) under the designation of the fcaliswar 
silk worm, which he states is met with on the 
Per tree (Pentaptera glabra). Teak tree and 
common Mulberry. The Chinese Tussah is said 
to be obtained from Saturnia Atlas, which is also 
to be met with in SoutMIrn India. Another 
species of Saturnia {8, Selene) the posterior wings 
of which are prolonged into a tail-like process 
is common in Southern India. The caterpillar 
>nay be observed, feeding in considerable num¬ 
bers on the Odina wodier, or Besliarm 
tree in February and March. Its chrysalis is 
enveloped in a silky covering, so like that 
of S. Paphia that it would probably be found 
to yield a strong and useful thread. It may 
be worth while to direct attention to the silk 
span by several smaller specimens of Bombyx 
moths, found on different species of Cassia, 
Acneia apd PhyUantjms. A gregarious cater¬ 
pillar (« species of Lasipcampus) may be ob- 
served^clustering in great numbers on the stem 
of the Guava, the Ja®oon (Syzygium jambpla- 
num,)and probably other trees: the silky cover¬ 
ing of these also 6eems deserving of exnmina- 
Lieut Colonel F. Cotton sent some of the 
ops gathered by him when exploring the Go- 
avery .r^ffpry. Reports, Madras Exhibition of 

185# ; 

Saturnia, this alluded to, is a genus of'insects 
belonging to the Order typidfpter* and the fainily 
Bombycida. The anterin® are fringed in the 
' isamall the wings are very broad 
)i and trunk, are wanting.— 
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and entire 
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Saturnia Pavpnia nuii0‘tM^ Emperor Moth, 
is one of the ! 1^^son»!^ of the British 
species of Mqths. |t i« about 3 inches wide. 
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f ««% NNLf ul 
~ margin of all the 
bro]|n and purple t 4fo 
Waved. The cehtr 
spot Or ocellus 
a light ground: it consist 
$ A bladk wit h a yellow or gray iris 

and partly surrounded by a light blue ere* 
tout, The larva is green colour having a biased 

band on ea<di segment mlomedwith pink tuber 
cles bearing * AJtiotl P? aiix hairs df verging 1 ik< 
a.^tar.- It constructs a curious Vcocoon, tli< 
extremity, hot being closed, but terminated by < 
converging circle of’ very stiff hairs, whicl 
enables the insect to make its escape from within 
but completely prevents all ingress.—Jfay. Ogc 
To the genus Saturnia some of the largest ol 
!he Lepidpptera belong. 

Saturnia Allas, the Giant Atlas Moth, has 
wings measuring 7 or 8 inches across. This 
species also with S. Qecropia and 6. Luna, 
have their wings produced into a tail The 
cocoons of S. Ognthia and S, Mylitta are used 
in India for the production of silk. Latreiile 
states that these jire the wild species of silk¬ 
worm uf China. 8. Ognthia is the Arrindi Silk 
Worm of India (Roxburgh, * Linn. Trans/ vol. 
vii.) 8. Prornethea, a North American species, 
forms its cocoon within the leaf of a sassafras- 
tree, having previously fastened the stalk of the 
leaf to the stein by a strong silken web, whereby 
it is prevented from falling with the other leaves 
(Westwood.)— Eng. Ogc. At the Universal Ex¬ 
position held in Paris, in 1855, samples of In¬ 
dian silk were exhibited with the coeoons of the 
different species of the Bombyicid® from. the 
Bombyx Mori, pat Saturnia Mylitta, , tussah ; 
Saturnia assaroensis, monga ; Attaeus Cyhihia, 
eri or eriah .—Rapport du Jury mixie interna¬ 
tional, page 54. 

(8404) TUSSILAGO FARFARA, Linn. 
Leaves and Flowers of Coltsfoot. Coltsfoot 
has a creeping root-stock. Leaves, which' make 
their appearance after the dowers, on chan¬ 
neled footstalks, roundish, cordate, angular, 
sharply toothed, of a glaucous green abpvej cot¬ 
tony beneath. Flower-heads appear pearly 
spring, of a bright y^jtiow colour, soTltery/drbop- 
ing while in bud, erect Aljeh' iff floater and ajjted ; 
flowei*-stalk covered,,With smooth, scale-like, red¬ 
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TYLOPHORA ASTHMATICA. 

Europe;’extending to Persia and the Himalayas. 
St. &Ch.t. 20. ' “ •• 

Action. Uses', This plaiiltmedlsginoHs arid 
slightly bitter, and may t^et^plny'ed Wa demul¬ 
cent i>osses8e<l of a little tonfe property. It may 
be prescribed in the form of an Infusion or De- 
roction (one or two ounces to A pint of water) are? 
libitum. — Hoyle. 

(8405) TU'ltttAGTJE oft CHINA SPEL- 
TER. This is an alloy of iron, copper and zinc. 
It is harder than zinc, though less so than iron, 
sonorous, compact, and has some malleability. 
The fresh fracture is brilliant, but soon tarnishes. 
Till superseded by spelter from Silesia it was 
clandestinely exported ini large quantities (more 
than 50,000 cwt. annually) to iudia, but is now 
seldom or never shipped ; spelter being on the 
contrary imported to compete with it in China. 
For boxes, dishes, household utensils, and other 
similar purposes, tutcnaguc is well adapted. The 
art of making it is uot known to Europeans. Its 
export price used to lie about 14 dollars a pecul. 
— Comp. Desc. 

(8406) TWEEDIA. Asclepiaceje. Twcedia 
Ccerulea.—These plants bear blue flowers, and 
succeed well in a sandy peat soil, and arc readi¬ 
ly grown from-seed.— Riddell. 

(8407) TYLOPIIORA, a genus of plants be" 
longing to the natural order' Asclepiaducea. T 
asthmatica is very common in the peninsula of In¬ 
dia, and called in Telinga ‘ kaka-palla.’ Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh describes it as being frequently employed 
there as a substitute for ipeoacunnha.— Eng. Cyc. 
Dr. Wight gives figures of Tylophora asthmatics, 
1277 ; carnosa. 851; faseieulata, 248 ; Iphisia, 
12^6; mollissitna, 1275 j parviflora, 1274; and 
tenuissima, 588. 

(8408) TYLOPHORA ASTHMATICA. 

ASCLEPIAS ASTHMATICA. 

Untamol, Hind. | Kaka palla, Tam. 

The Cvnanchum ipecachuanaof Willdenow, by 
many writers is supposed to be the same as this 
speeds, and is common in Bengal. The root is of 
many long, thick, whitish? fleshy fibres, issuing 
frotn a small woody head. The dried roots of this 
article are of very great value, and according to 
the experience of Drs. Roxburgh and Anderson, 
confirmed fully by Dr- Q'Shaugh nessv ’s own trials, 
afford an excellent substitute for ipeeachnana, if 
given in rather larger doses .—O' Shaughneesy, 
page 455. 

Tylophora Asthmatica, affords a good substi¬ 
tute for flax, It is J>he Koorinja fibre of Tanjore 
prepared from the Tyloppora asthmatica .- this is 
dfrjjtw quality, white, strong and silky. The plant 
grows abundantly in %utbern India, and is used 
medicinally. Tne Jury of the Madras Exhi¬ 
bition, con|i3(Hred it, deajetving of 

Homjrable Mention, as a new . ctiacoyejgr. The 
Koorugpi ,[Tylophora Asthmatica) yields a strong 
while Silty fibre resembling Flax, a small sample 1 


TYP1IA MINOR. 

of it was then exhibited by the Tanjore Loral 
Cornmitee.*—^. *EiJ. R. 

(8409) TYLOPHORA BARK. Untamol. 
Bark of root 6f Tylophora asthmatica must not be 
confounded with iiriunfemni, the root of llemi- 
desmus Iiidicus:— Pkar>. ' 

(8410) TY1T1A. The gOnus T^a is known 
by the male arid female flowers being uppermost; 
the stamens are setose, and united by the, fila¬ 
ments; the ovarium is surrounded by set eeifig. 4) 
and the style is persistent. There are three species 
of tins genus, inhabitants of the temperate parts 
of the globe, and all are found ift Great Britain. 
The name Typha is derived from a marsh, 
because these plants grow in marshy places. Iu 
English they ave called Cat’s Tail and Reed- 
Mace, tire former from the resemblance of their 
spikes to the tail cf a cat. They are frequently 
called Bullrushes, but this name is restricted to 
another genus, the Scirpus. — Em/. Cyc. 

(8411) TYPHA ANGUST1FOLLA. lesser 
Cai.’8-Tail or Reed-Mace,has linear leaves grooved 
below, with the sterile and fertile flowers remov¬ 
ed at a little distance from each other. It is less 
frequent than the last species, but is not uncom¬ 
mon in the neighbourhood of London.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8412) TYPllA ELEPHANTINA and 
TYPHA ANGUST1FOLIA ; Bulrushes, pntera 
and reree ; their leaves are employed in making 
mats and baskets,, in North West Tndia and 
they are called pun. The pollen, like Lycopo¬ 
dium, is inflammable, ami is collected in Sind, 
and there called Boeree.—RoyU, 

(8413) TYPHA LATIFOLIA, Great Cat’s- 
Tail or Reed-Mace, has linear nearly plane 
leaves, with the sterile and fertile flowers con¬ 
tinuous. This is a very handsome European 
aquatic, and grows abundantly in damp marshy 
places, the leaves three feet in length and an 
inch in width. When the densely crowded 
spike is brushed and a lighted candle applied near 
it, a sudden flltsh is produced. This arises from 
the firing of the pollen that is diffused in the air. 
On the Cont inent the down of the flowers is used 
for stuffing pillows, See. Cattle are fond of the 
leaves, and the roots are sometimes eaten as a 
salad. In common with Sparganium and Scirpvs 
the leaves are used by coopers for filling up the 
interstices between the wood of their casks; also 
for making mats, chair-bottoms, baskets, «s.' It 
is this plant which many of the Italian paiiters 
have put in the hand of Christ when lie was 
mocked by the Roman soldiers as a king.— Eng, 
Cyc. 

(8414) TYPHA MINOR, Dwarf Cat’s-Tail 
or Reed-Mace, has linear-aetnceous leaves, with 
barren and fertile flowers at ^ grtat distance. 
This plant, on the authority eif Dlllenius, has 
been placed in the list of British plants. It' is 
found in the south of Germany and Switzerland. 
Kock calls it T. minima. [Sparganium.] — Eng. 
Cyc. 
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"(8415) TYPHACEriD. Bulrushes. 

. . ■&. - 

JPun, Booree, Snaps*., 

Typharea, Tgpkads, or Mlirmhes, a natural 
order of Plants belonging to Lindley** spadicose 
group of Monocotyledons. The order includes 
two genera —Typhm and J6j patytmum. They are 
lterbnoeons plants, growingin aiarabes anil ditcb- 
es, having steins without nodi and perennial 
rhizoinnta; the-leaves are rigid, ensiform, and 
with parallel veins; the inflorescence is spicate 
or capitate, without a spathe; the flowers are 
unisexual j sepals 3 or more, sometimes merely a 
bundle of hairs; no petals; the male flowers have 
3 or 6 stamens j the female flowers have a single, 
superior I-called ovary; the fruit is dry, l -celled, 
and l-seeded,; the embryo is in the centre of the 
albumen. The speoies of the two genera are 
abundant in the northern parts of the world,— Stiff. 
Cgc. Bulrushes, so conspicuous in the marshes of 
Europe, extend also to similar situations in most 
parts of India. The leaves are in some parts of 
Europe employed in making mats and winter 
coverings for plants, as well as for stuffing chairs, 
the leaves of putera and reree (or Typha elepkauti.ua 
and T. lugnstifolia) are employed in making mats 
in North-West India. Dr. Stocks informed Dr. j 
Boyle that in Sindh the former is called pint, 
and its leaves employed for making mnts and 
baskets. The pollen, like that of Lycopodium, 
is inflammable, and used as a substitute for it in 
Europe. It is also oollected in Sindh, and there 
called booree.—Hoyle Fib. fl. p. 35. Bulrushes 
in Europe are used for putting between the 
staves o r barrels, also for chair bottoms and mat¬ 
ting. Typha bread is prepared in Sciude from 
the pollen of the flowers of the Typha elephantina, 
and in New Zealand from another species of bul¬ 
rush {Typha utilis) — Simmotfds, 
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A t the Madras Exhibition of 1 853 the 
Trichinopoly Local Committee exhibited n large 
collection of and Architectural Mo¬ 

dels, carved in tile Pith of the Typha. The 
attitudes of tliB^ figuiea were stiff hut the 
draparies were characteristic. f The figures in¬ 
troduced into the model of the Trichinopoly 
Fort wereout of proportion being far too large, 
for the scale of the buildings. There were pith 
Models of Pagoda* Of Trichinopoly and Salem. 
Pith work made from the rushes, called 
“ Nultee” in Tnnjove. Model of the Fngoda. 
— M. E. J. H. 

(8416) TYPHONIUM, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Aroidea. The spathe 
is convolute at its base. Spadix interruptedly 
androgynous below, with rudiments of the sex- 
uni organs below the stamens, naked, with a 
subulate apex. Ovaries with a single ovule, affix¬ 
ed at the base, erect. The species are all stemless 
herbs, indigenous to India.— Eng. Cgc. 

(8417) TYPHONIUM OR1XENSE, is 
described by Dr. Roxburgh by the name of 
Arum onxnnte, and is common in. the shady 
mango-groves near Samulkola, where the soil is 
dry and fertile. It is called Ghekool by the na¬ 
tives. Like many other of the Anfidete, this plant 
is exceedingly acrid. 

(8418) TYPHOON. 

Ti fan, Cmx. I Bagui, Philippine. 

Tufan, Arab. j 

This is the European name of the frightful 
equinoctial gales which vex sea and land about 
the tropios in the Eastern sens, and down as far 
as to 10° from the equator. The whole Malayan 
Archipelago is excluded from their sphere, while 
the whole of the Philippine is within it, the is¬ 
land of Miqdano alone excepted- 
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(8419) TJLMACEjE, Elm worts, a natural 
order of Exogenous Piauts. The flowers are 
hermaphrodite or polygamous, never in catkins; 
calyx divided, campanulate, inferior, irregular; 
stamens definite, insetted into the base of the 
calyx, crectinmstivatiou; ovary superior, 2-celled 
ovules solitary, pendulous; stigmas 2, distinct. 
Fruit 1-2-celied, indehiscent, membranous or 
drupaceous. Seed solitary, pendulous ; albumen 
none, or in very small quantity; embryo straight 
or curved, with foliaceous cotyledons and superi¬ 
or radicle. (Lindley.) This order consists of 
trees or shrubs, which have, scabrous alternate 
simple deciduous leaves and stipules. The genera 
belonging to it are Flauera, Ahelicea ,, Ulmus, 
Celt is, Sponia, and Mertensia. The species are 
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.natives of the north of Asia, the mountains of 
[India, of north America, China, and Europe. 
This order is by most botanists made a section of 
the natural order Urticucea. It was however 
separated by Mirbd, and he has been followed by 
Lindley. They differ from tlrUcaoea in the 
possession of a 2-celled fniit and hermaphrodite 
flowers. In all other respects they resemble 
Urticacea, and their affinities are the same. 
[Urticaceje] • 

Most of the species of this order are trees, the 
timber of which is often very valuable- The bark 
of the Elm is used as medicine. [Ulmus.] The 
genera J Planer# and C&t it, ; Eke the Elm, have 
aperies which are handsome ornamental trees, 
and yield nseful timber.— Eng. Cyt. 
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(8420) ULMUS, a gyrnis of Plants, the type 
of the natural order Ulmacrn. The flowers are 
small and the leaves are alternate. In most of 
the spedes the flowers appear earlier than the 
leaves j they aredispoeed in groups, end .seated 
on short peduncles. The calyx is of a feddlshoo-j 
lour, distinct from the oVary> imbricated in eSsti- ! 
vation, with 4-8 segments, which remain until I 
the fruit falls. The stamens are as numerous ns I 
the segments, and are inserted opposite to them. 
Tim ovary is elliptical, compressed, cloven at the 
summit, 2-celled, and l ovule in each cell. The 
fruit is a samara, the wing-like appendage being 
broad and present all round, except in a notch. 
Only one of the cells of the ovary develops its 
seed, so that the fruit is 1-secded. The embryo 
has no albumen, and its radicle is straight and 
uppermost. The leaves are stalked, ami un¬ 
equal at tire base, serrated, and generally rough 
to the touch; the axil of the primary nerves 
beneath are tufted with tine hairy filaments. The 
vaiious species of elm are wild in Europe, North 
America, India and China. Nearly 20 species 
have been enumerated by various writers, but it 
is not at all certain that these are true species. 
This uncertainty arises from the fact which is 
now generally jecognised by the cultivators of 
the elm, that the seeds of the elm do not produce 
plants precisely like their parents, and that the 
amount of difference in the elm is greater than 
amongst most other species of trees. It is on 
this account that there are so many recorded 
varieties of the species which are cultivated for 
ornameut or timber. 

(8421) ULMUS ALTERNIEOLIUS and U. 
INTEGRIFOLIUS 

Thalai, Burnt. 

Two of the largest trees in the Pegu province; 
they are found about towns and villages in the 
Prome district, but not below that latitude. The 
elms to which family the trees in question belong 
afford valuable timber,—red-colored wood, strong 
and adapted for house-building.— McClelland. 
(8422) ULMUS INTEGRIFOLIUS. 

Tambaclii maruin, also 1 $ullee, Tel. 

Ayah inarurn, Tam. | 

A large timber tree, a native of Circar moun¬ 
tains, it;flowers during the cold season, leaves 
deciduous about the close of the wet season, they 
come out again in March. The wood of this tree 
is reckoned of a good quality by natives and is em¬ 
ployed for a variety of uses (/fa*) — llokde M.S.S. 
A large sized tree, wbod reddish coloured, good 
for general purposes— i said to yield to boiling 
water a peculiar odour, which when mixed with 
common arrack givfes it tbeflavour of the more 
expensive palmira arrack and enables the vender* 
to ^oUtaii* '•Iteifiifr-' prices for their adulter&fS$s 

(8423) ULTRAMARINE. 

Bleu d’outremer, Fx.T Ultramarin, Rus. 

Ultramarin, Ger. | Ultramar, Sr. 

Oltramarino, lx- j Lajvurd, Guz. Bind. 


UMBELLIFfiBJL 

A very fine blue powder, made from the 
Zapit Lazuli (<?««. Hittd. Lajvurd-kaputtur) and 
highly prized by painters. Owing to the dear¬ 
ness of th z Lapm LaiHli, tills pigment is now 
artificially imitated in various yeqbm-Faulkuer. 

(8424) UMBELLIF1RJ9, ^ hiiftntd order 
of Exogenous Plants. This is one of thd best 
thurked families of plflnts, so much so, that Jus¬ 
sieu the whole order may be looked upon 
as a genius, and the various sub-divisions and 
genera as arrangements of the species. All the 
I species ate well marked, ami have good distin¬ 
guishing characters, and their inflorescenoe is al¬ 
ways that of the umbel. The possession of an 
umbel was early made thq combining character 
of this plant by systematic botanists, and they 
were called Xhnhellutce on this account. In addi¬ 
tion to this distinguishing character, they have 
| also others, as the possession of 5 stamens ami 2 
I stigmas, by which they were all brought under 
j the class Pentandria and order Digynia of Lin¬ 
naeus. Most of the species are herbs, seldom 
| shrubs, with fistular furrowed stems. The leaves 
are, in most cases, divided ; sometimes they are 
simple; they are alternate, and all of them em¬ 
brace or clasp the stem by a sheathing petiole. 
The flowers are white, pink, yellow, or blue, and 
arc seated on umbels, which are either simple or 
compound, and these are with or without bracts 
at their base, which are called involucre, or itivo- 
lucelluin, as they surround the umbels, or uin- 
belules. The calyx is superior, either entire or 5- 
toothed. The petals are 5, and are inserted on 
the outside of u fleshy disc, which is placed on 
the top of the ovarium; they are usually indexed 
at the point, and have an imbricate, rarely val¬ 
val e aestivation. The stamens are 5, and are seat¬ 
ed alternately with the petals, and are incurved 
during aestivation. The ovary is inferior, 2-cell¬ 
ed, having solitary pendulous ovules, and is crown¬ 
ed by the disc, on which the petals are seated; 
the styles are two distinct, with simple stigmas. 
The fruit, which is ordinarily called the seed, 
consists of 2 carpels, which are united by a 
common axis, the part by which they unite 
being called the commissure ; the external 
part of each carpel is traversed by elevated 
ridges, wliich are divided into primary and secon¬ 
dary ; there are 5 of the latter, and 4, between 
them, of the former ; the ridges are separated by 
channels, below which are often placed, in the 
covering of the fruit, little receptacles of coloured 
oily matter, which are called vittss. The seed, 
which is pendulous, usually adheres to the sides 
of the cell of the fruit, and this has led to the 
confounding the seed and fruit together. The 
embiyo is minute, and is seated in the midst of 
a horny albumen, with the radicle pointing to the 
hilum. The order agrees with Manmcttlaeea in its 
sheathing leaves, as well as its large albumOn aud 
its acrid properties. Other relations hare been 
pointed out, as with Suxifragacea , Gf eraniace<r. 
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also with ArulUtcea, from which it differs little, 
except ini)ae number of the parts of the flower. 
The following conspectus will show the sub-orders 
and tribes into which numerous genera of this 
opder have been distributed by DeCandolle :— 

’ fHydrocotvlem. 
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Sub-Order I. 
meet .—Albumen of seed 
flat on inner surface, nei- -j 
tlier involute nor convo¬ 
lute. 


Mulinese, 


Sul) Order II. Gumpylos- 
permea. —Albumen roll¬ 
ed inwards at the edges. 

Sub Order III, Oalosper -' 
meet ,—Albumen curved 
inwards from base toi 
apex. 


Amrainese. 

Scseliiiese. 

Angeliceee. 

Peucedane®. 

Tordylint-ae. 

Siler iuese. 

C amine®. 

Tlwpsie®. 

l)«mcine®. 

Elocoseline®. 

Caucalineic. 

Scaudicine®. 

Smyrne®. 

Coriandrc®. 


Tausell lias more recently proposed another 
arrangement, aud objected to the albumen being 
made the basis of the primary divisions of the 
order. The genera include above 1000 species 
These are principally inhabitants of the northern 
temperate zone, and the greater number of them 
are found iu the Old World. The proportion 
of species in the southern half of the world, 
compared with the northern, is as one to four; 
that of the New to the Old World, ns one to 
three. Very few of the species are found in the 
tropics, and about 50 are enumerated as inha¬ 
bitants of Australia, The properties of this 
order are variable, and very important. One of 
distinguishing characters of the order is the 
possession of an acrid principle which finds its 
development in snch plants as the Hemlock 
[Conium], tEnanthe , IJelosciadium, All him, 8 tc. 
This renders the whole order suspicious, more 
especially, the vegetation, in which the poisonous 
principle is most developed* The acrid pro¬ 
perties of these plants seem to depend upon 
the possession iff a peculiar principle, which 
in ns far as it has been examined in some 
of the species possess s alkaline properties. 
This is the case with Coiiia, a principle obtained 
from the Hemlock [Conidm] which has been 
examined with tbe most care, although other 
plants of the order.»Jiave been found to yield 
similar principles,bat■; not possessing so much 
activity. Conia is remarkable amongst the 
vegetable alkaloids,,#)! "being fluid, volatile, aud 
easily decomposed ; and it is probable that most 
plants whose poisonous properties are dissipated 
b v heat possess a principle of a similar nature. 
In this respect there is also Another analogy be- 
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tween the Umhdliftra and Rtttmcuhtccee, the 
poisonous qualities of the species of the last 
order beiug in a great measure annihilated^^ 
heat. It is not improbable that all the UmbqUi- 
fera may possess a principle similar iu nature 
though not in iuteusiiy, to the Conia, and that 
it may contribute in some measure to render 
such plants as the parsley, samphire, and celery, 
desirable as articles of diet. Another important 
secretion of the Vmbellifer is a volatile oil. 
This secretion is found in ail the species, with 
the exception of Co*t«mv,deposited in the canals 
of the pericarp, which are called vittse. In 
some of the species it is more abundant than in 
others; and on this account the fruit, which 
is commonly ealled the seeds, is used fre¬ 
quently in diet, as a condiment, and in mediciue 
as an aromatic and carminative. Of these the 
carraway, the nnise, the dill, the cumin, and jeo- 
rainder are best known. A third secretion of 
these plants is’n gum-resin. This probably, like the 
last two secretions, is common to the whole order, 
but is fully developed in only a few species. The 
gum-resins produced by this order have had a 
great reputation in medicine, aud many of them 
are still looked on ns valuable remedies; The 
Laser, or Silphion, of the aucientf, is secreted by 
plants belonging to this order, and assafootula, 
gaibanuin, gurn-ammonincum, oppopounx, and 
sagapenum are much used as stimulant medicines 
in nervous diseases at the present day. Many of the 
species when wounded exude in small quantities 
a gum-resinous matter. A fourth secretion, which 
also on account of its occasional excess renders 
this order important to man, is starch. This 
secretion, which forms so large a portion of the 
food of animals, is deposited in largest quantities 
in the roots of the carrot, the parsnep, the skir- 
ret, and the nrtacaclm of the South Americans, 
and on this account these plants are extensively 
cultivated. Most of the roots however contain 
this principle, and might be used as articles of 
diet, but they also contain the poisonous principle 
of which we have before spoken. 

Heat will dissipate this, and some of the roots 
which are deadly poisonous when raw, it is said, 
may be eaten with impunity when cooked. The 
roots of some of these plants resemble that of 
the horse-radish, and in winter, when the leaves 
are gone, may l>e dug up in mistake for it. Fatal 
consequences have in some eases ensued from such 
a mistake. Many of the UmMliferee are much 
affected in their secretions by ciimate and culti¬ 
vation. Thus, the deadly hemlock in Bussia is 
an inert and entable plant, while the celery of 
English gardens, if cast on the roadside, becomes, 
an active poison. -The propertietof all plants 
are more or less affected by climate find cultiva¬ 
tion ; but it is much more obvmjUs where poison¬ 
ous secretions are increased or diminished, as in 
the hemlock, or changed,-»ein the case of the 
celery, Jussieu, Diet, des Scienes Naturelles ; 
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Lindley, Vegetable Kindom ; Don ; Hiller, Dic¬ 
tionary \ Burnett Outlines ; Christisen, Dispensa¬ 
tory Bischoff, Lehrbuch der Botauik.) Eng. Oyc. 

($425) UMBER, an Ore of Iron anti Man¬ 
ganese, employed as ahrown pigment. It occurs 
massive, amorphous. Structure earthy. Fracture 
concboidal. Soft. Opaque. Bull. Meagre to the 
touch ; adheres strongly to the tongue, and falls 
to pieces in water. Colour blackish, reddish, or 
yellowish- brown. Specific gravity 2.206. It occurs 
in beds with brown jasper, in the Isle of Cyprus. 
It consists Of iron, manganese, silica, alumina, 
and water. 

(8426) UMBRELLAS. 

Farapluie, Fa. | Kettisots (paper um- 

Chutree, Goz. Hind, j brcllas), Chin. 

Are well-known articles, employed as a cover¬ 
ing against the heat of the sun and rain ; a 
smaller kind, the parasol being used chiefly by 
ladies either while walking, or riding in open 
conveyances. The kettisol, or paper summer 
head, is extensively manufactured in Chinn, 
whence it is largely exported to various parts of 
the world.— Faulkner, The Umbrella of the 
Lepcha in Sikkim consists of a frame work of 
Bamboo enclosing broad leaves of Fhrvnium.— 
Hooker , Vol. I, page 131. Umbrella, iu Malay 
and Javanese, “ paying,” and iu the latter, also, 
“ songsong.” To use an umbrella at all, amongst 
Malays, or rather to have it carried over one, 
for no native carries an umbrella himself, is a 
mark of rauk aud its quality implies the degree 
of that rank. The sovereign alone uses one which 
is gilt throughout. In Java, a small umbrella, 
called a “bawat,” is tire special badge of the high¬ 
er nobility, called by the Sanscrit title of bopati. 
This is not made use of to screen from sun or 
rain, but carried by a retainer before the party. 
— Craxcfnrd Diet. p. 442. 

(8427) UNCARIA a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Rubiaeea. Uncaria is 
sometimes considered only as a sub-genus of Nau- 
clea. The flowers are aggregate on a globular 
receptacle; calyx tubularly urccolate, 5-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a slender tube and 
naked throat; stamens 5; ovary 2-celled; capsules 
pedicellate, elavate, attenuated at the base: seeds 
imbricated, winged; embryo inverse and furnished 
with a perisperm. The species are chiefly natives 
of India, but a few are found in America., They 
are permanent cirriferous ramblers, hanging to 
different trees by the hooked old peduncles. 

(8428) UNCARIA GAMBIER, Roxburgh, 
the Gam bier Plant, is a native of Penang, Sumatra 
Malacca, &c, The substance called Gambier by 
the Malays is prepared flbqm it, and it is known 
in commmerce by the names of Terra japonica 
and Catechu. 

This plant was first described by Rumphius, 
‘ Herb. Ami).,’ y., p. 63, t.-84, f. 2 and 3, by 
the name of Ennis uncatus angftsti/olius , but the 
process of preparing the extract was first fully 
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described by Dr. C; Campbell, one of the early 
medical officers of the station of Bencoolen who 
paid considerable attention to the useful plants 
of the neighbourhood. He states'that it is chewed 
by the Malays mingled withbStel^leaf and arecn- 
nut in the same way that cs&ehu is used on the 
continent of India, and was: solicitous that a trial 
should be made of its power in tanning. The 
preparation he describes as simple:—“The 
young shoot aud leaves are shred and bruised in 
water for some hours, until a feculuin is deposited; 
this inspissated in the sun to the' consistence of 
a paste, is thrown into moulds of a circular form 
and in this state the gambier is brought to mark¬ 
et.”— Eng. Oyc. 

(8429) UNGKA-ETAM, the Asiatic name 
for Hylobates Raffiesii, Geoffrey. [HylobatesT) 

(3430) UNGKA-PUTI, an Asiatic name for 
Hylobates aqilis. [Hylobates ] * 

(8431) UNGU1CULATA. Linnmos divid¬ 
ed the Mammalia into the following sections *. 
— Unguiculala , Ungulata, and Mutica. 

(8432) UNKOODOO. Nauclea Gambier. 
Hunter. 

Unkoodoo kurra, Tel. | Gambier, Malay.. 

This is a substance which is sometimes though 
rarely brought from Malay countries to the Co¬ 
romandel const. The Malays chew it with the 
betel-leaf, as the Indians do the areca-nut. It 
is prepared from the leaves of the shrub and 
somewhat resembles catechu. Its taste is ex¬ 
ceedingly astringent.— Ainslie's Mat.Med.p. 26*. 
The water extract of Nauclea Ghttnbir, forms a 
good leather of a ied or orange colour, 

(8433) UNONA, a genus belonging to the na¬ 
tural order Anonacea, so called from ‘ unus’ one,, 
the stamens being united wiffi the germens. 
The generic character is, slpals 3 ; petals 6, the 3 
inner the smallest; stamens numerous ; carpels 
numerous, one or many celled ; seeds in a single 
row. The species consist of trees, large shrubs or 
climbing plants, found in hot parts of the world, 
as India and its islands, Africa, and south America. 
The bark and fruit of many of the species are 
aromatic, with some degree of acridity, and are 
employed as stimulating medicines or as condi¬ 
ments.— Eng. Ogc. 

(8434) UNONA MUSARIA lias been so 
called from its bark being used for making musi¬ 
cal instruments, as is indeed also that of 
another sjx*eies. This is a rambling shrub, a 
native of Amboyna, &c., the roots and bark are 
also used medicinally. V. tripelakt, U. uncinatu. 
U. odorata, &c., natives of the Indian islands, 
are remarkable fpr the sweet scent of their flow¬ 
ers, TJ. esculenta, a native of the Indian penin¬ 
sula, has fruit which is edible. Some species, as 
U. sylmtica, are valued for their timber. U. Ion - 
gifolu i is au elegant tree, with smooth,, pointed, 
and undulate leaves, which is muchibillrivated 
in some parts of India to form avenues and to 
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afford shade. it is sometimes called Deodars,, 
which is properly the name of the celebrated 
H imatayan Pine, Pinna or Cedrua Deodar a. ~~ 
Stiff. Ctyc. 

(8435) UNONA NAltUMis one of the climb¬ 
ing species, a native of Malnlwwr, Which ltheede 
describes as possessed of medicinal properties, 
the roots being so used, as areU as the sweet- 
scented greenish-coloured oil obtained from 
them by distillations.— Eng. Oyc. In Malabar, 
a greenish sweet smelling oil is obtained, by dis¬ 
tillation, from the roots of TJnona Naruvt, an 
evergreen climber which is used medicinally as 
a stimulant.— Smmouds. 

(8436) UPAS ANTIAR, Antiaris Toxi¬ 
cs hi a (Lfeschrnault ) Ipo toxicaria, Pera. 

Up#s tree, Ena. | Anchar, Malay. 

A native.of Java. The juice of this tree is 
one source of the half fabulous Upas poison. The 
tree is often over 100 feet in height, its bark 
pale and smooth, its leaves oval, coriaceous, 
hairy, juice viscous, bitter, white or yellow, flow¬ 
ing abundantly from incisions, and concreting 
into a gummy resinous mass. The Upas aniiar 
poison is prepared in an earthen vessel with this 
juice, which is mixed with the seed of the Capsi¬ 
cum frutesceus, and various aromatics. This 
poison at first acts as a purgative and emetic, 
then as a narcotic, causing death by violent fits 
of tetanic convulsions. The Upas Unite poison 
is prepared from a strychnos, and (litters from 
this substance.— O' Slumff/messy,pope 579. Upas, 
in Javanese, “ poison,” or “ venom,” is the sap of 
some plants of the Malay and Philippine islands 
yielding poisonous juices, which, by concentra¬ 
tion, produce a poison of considerable activity 
which has been sometime employed by the ruder 
natives to render their weapons deadly. The 
most potent of these plants in Java are the 
Anchar, the Antiaris toxicaria, a large forest tree 
and the Chetcak, Strychnos tieute, a climbing 
shrub. In all these cases, the poison, even when 
fresh, is far less active than that of the cobra 
snake, for the most powerful will ta)ce an hour 
to kill a dog, which the venom of the hooded 
snake would certainly accomplish in half the time. 
To effect a fatal purpose, too, it is uecess&ry that 
the poisoned weapon should be'ieft in.^'e wound 
and not withdrawn, so that the probabilifcyjs that 
few human beings have ever loi| their lives by ! 
means of these poisons.— OrawfuH . Dictiona 
page . The Upas Tree, Antiaris toxicaria, is a 
poisonous tree grown in Java, in a Valley filled 
with Carbonic acid, highly dangerous therefore 
to enter.— O’Shanghnessy.' 

(8437) UPUCUTI » * 

Upucuti,; Mal. 

Upucuti is the Malabar name of a bush com¬ 
mon in Malayaium. It contains a juice which 
i* very tenacious and is used by the Natives for 
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sealing their letters.— Aina, Mat. Med. page 
204. 

(8438) UPUPIDiE, a family of Iusessoriidjpllje 
Perching Birds. Ltnnteus placed, the getms 
Upupa between Merops^ and Certhia £Cbkthi* 
adas], among his Pica, in his last edition of the 

* Syateraa Natiu®V the species of Upupa record* 
ed by him are U. epops, U. promerops, and U, 
paraiuea.—Stiff. Oyc. 

(8489) UPUPA EPOPS, the Hoopoe. This 
is the "toni/t of the Greeks (Aristotle, • Hist. 
Anim.,’ i. I; ix. 11; ix. 15. 49 j Aristophanes, 

* Birds.’ 228, et sea. ; Pausanias, x. 4) j Upupa 
and Epops of the Romans (Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.’ 
x. 29 ; xxx. 6; Ovid, * Metam.,’ vi.). In Ovid’s 
lines descriptive of the transformation of Tereus, 
the bird is drawn to the life :— 

“ Tereus, through grief, and haste to be reveng'd, 
Shares the like fnte, and to a bird is chang’d. 

Fix’d on his head the crested plumes appear. 

Long is his beak, and sharpen’d as a spear.”— Grexall. 

Two parallel rows of long feathers form an arch¬ 
ed crest upon the head ; these feathers are of a 
ruddy buff colour, terminated with black ; This 
bird is found as far north in the summer as Deu- 
mark, Sweden, and Russia : and southward in 
continental Europe, in Germany, Holland, 
France, Spain, and Italy. It has been seen both 
at Gibraltar, Ceuta, and in Eygpt (where it 
breeds): it is probably an inhabitant of the whole 
of North Africa. It has been also observed at 
Madeira, and at Trebizoml, in Asia Minor, from 
which last locality it has been sent to England 
and it is abunbant in India.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8440) Epimaohus, Cuv. Bill resembling that 
of Promerops , but the margins are obtuse and 
somewhat inflected ; wings, tongue, and feet 
unknown; tail very long; side-feathers of the 
body greatly developed. 

(8441) Epimaohus maynus (Upupa magna. 
Gin.. U. superba. Lath.). Body generally black 
or brownish-black ; tail graduated, thrice as 
long as the body (Lesson says three feet in 
length, French) ; feathers of the sides elongated, 
raised, curled, glittering on their edges wi.li 
steel-blue, azure, and emerald-green, like preci¬ 
ous stones; the head and the belly lustrous 
also with steel-blue, &c. In truth, language 
fails to convey any just idea of the magnificence 
of this species. It iubabits the coasts of 
New Guinea.— Eng. Oyc. 

v (8442) URANIA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Musacea. The name 
which the plant bears in Madagascar is Ravenaia. 
This genus has but one species, U. speciosa, 
which u a native of Madagascar. It lias a 
superior coloured perianth,consiating of 3 petals; 
a 2-leaved nectary, and one of the leaves bifid ; 
a 3-celled many-seeded capsule, and the seeds in 
two rows covered with an arU. The flowers are 
arranged upon a .spadix, which are nodding. 
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* simitar 'to the bananas which belong to the 
family. The leaves are arranged in a fan- 
. The seeds of this plant are said to consti¬ 
tute a wholesome food. — Eng. Cyc. 

(8*43) URANIA SPECIOSA. MusacejE. 
Handsome Urania. The yard of a Bur¬ 
mese merchant in TaVoy, Is often visited 
by Europeans to look at what is deemed 
the most curious tree in the Provinces. 
It is frequently amusing to listen to the obser¬ 
vations of the spectators that may not uufrequent- 
Iv be seen gathered around it on a fine evening. 
“ It is a kind of a palm,” says one, “ do you not 
see that its trunk is precisely that of a palm ?” 
This settles the qu< stion so long as the eyes arc 
kept on the trunk ; but another looks up and 
cries out, *• iNo such thing! Look at its leaves. 
Tliev cannot he distinguished from the leaves of 
a plantain tree.” It. belongs to the natural 
family of the plantain, but it has the trunk 
of a palm,and the leaves are not. arranged 
around the stem like those of the plantain, but 
in two opposite rows, so that the whole head lias 
tlie form of a gigantic fan. It is the only tree 
of the species that Mr. Mason has seen on the 
Const, and it was brought, up by its owner from 
Penang. It is'well worthy of cultivation for a 
curiosity.-— Mu son. The Plantain Leafed Palm 
is an elegaut tree, a native of Madagascar : 
spreads its lepves out . like an open fan, 
forming a semicircular bead. It has a short 
solid trunk, with leaves like a plantain ; 
and in a bonier, or at the end of a walk, when 
growing, forms a perfect screen : its peculiar 
appearance strikes a person immediately when seen 
for the first time. It bears a small fruit like the 
drupe of a plantain, which is of a blueish colour. 
Roxburgh says—“ The plant lias the pro- 
jierty of rendering water or milk, either hot or 
cold, mucilaginous, without altering the taste, 
colour, or smell, of the liquid in its foimer 
state.” Butter-milk and water is often thickened 
with the juice of this plant and then sold ns an 
unadulterated article of the richest aud best des¬ 
cription. Is propagated by seed ami suckers. 
Fifteen feet space should be allowed between 
each tree.— Riddell. 

(8**4) URCEOLA. A genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Jpocynacea, so named 
by Dr. Roxburgh from ureeolus, * a pitcher,’ in 
consequence of the form of its corolla. The ge¬ 
nus JJrccola is confined to the Malayan peninsula 
and the islands of Sumatra and Penang ; but as 
it is by some botanists considered not to differ 
from the Vahea of Madagascar, the genus may 
have a wider distribution. It has the calyx small, 
5-partite. Corolla urccolate; tube elongated, 
ventricose, 8 deft. Stamens 5, anthers sagittate. 
Follicles 3 ; numerous, glabrous.— Eng. Oyc. 

(8445) URCEOLA ELASTICA, or Caout¬ 
chouc-Vine, is shrubby and twining, climbing over 
trees to a great extent, sometimes as much as 
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200 paces ; with oval opposiie leaves, and ter¬ 
minal panicles. From wounds made in the 
bark of this plant there oozes out a milky 
fluid, which oil exposure to the open air separates 
into an elastic coagulum, and watery liquid 
apparently of no ns6i After the separation 
takes place. This conguluin is not. only like 
American Caoutchouc, or Iudian-liubber, but 
possesses all the same properties as first ascer¬ 
tained by Dr. Roxburgh (‘ Asint. Res,’ v. 171.) 
He states that a ball of it externally has the 
appearance of American Caoutchouc ; when cut 
into, it is of a light brown colour, till the action 
of the air darkens it. This ball, measuring Dw¬ 
indles in circumference, and weighing 7i ounces 
in simply falling from a height of i5 feet, re¬ 
bounded about 10 or 12 times, which is of itself 
an indication "f the goodness of the Caoutchouc. 
Dr. Roxburgh also found that slips of it were 
capable of bearing a greater degree of extension 
and contraction than the American. When they 
broke, the elasticity was so great, that each 
end returned to its respective mass. The least 
pressure with the finger and thumb united 
different portions as perfectly as if they had 
never been separated : this property of Caout¬ 
chouc has been considered a much more modern 
discovery. [Indian .Rubber.] — Eng. Cyc. 

A plant grows in the forests, east oi' Chitta¬ 
gong, the milk of which flows in a conti¬ 
nuous stream resembling caoutchouc (it is pro¬ 
bably the Vneofo elastic*, which yields Indinn- 
rubber.)— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. II. page 350. 
TJrceola Elastic u. Roxb. As. Res. v. J69. 
Sumatra and Fulo Penang. A large woody 
climber, yields caoutchouc of the finest quality, 
in great abundance.—O’ Shaugknessy, page 449. 

(8446) URENA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Malcacea. Like other Mal- 
vaceous plants, the species of Irene abound in 
strong and serviceable flax-like fibres, which are 
well fitted for conversion into cordage. U. lo¬ 
bule and U. sinnata are specially mentioned as 
employed lor this purpose in India — Eng. Cyc. . 

(8447) URENA LOBATA. Urena iiemp. 

Bun-ochra, Beng. Hind. 

This weed, which abounds all over the 
Tennsserim Coast, serves in the place of hemp 
in Amherst Province and appears to afford 
a valuable article .-^Maion. 

(8448) URENA LOBATA. Bun-ochra. 

Wet-khyce-pa-nai, also, Kat-sai-nai, Burst’ 

A weed, common in most parts of India, 
abounds in i| jfi i j p ng fibre, which is a tolerably 
fine snbstl Mp ^fetec. The Urena lobata 
abounds alprovince Amherst; 
and affords a vat8l^^^ha.— Mason.. 

This Fibrous PlaniW^mg^ an annual, flowering 
in December, but tliQUg| Jn other ra&ects re¬ 
sembling Triumfetia, the flower is of a light pink¬ 
ish colour, and the capsules are a little larger 
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than those of Trinmfetta lobata tuid differ slill 
more in Itieir presenting from, three to five grooves, 
marking the dehiscence, or the.number of valves 
or^nrts of which the capsule is composed ; but. 
in other respects the twoplants appear alike to 
ordinary observation, and alike also ns to the 
value of their fibre. They lire both generally 
found grafting together, and:are two of the most 
plentiful weeds whiih are to be found in Pegu. 
They take possession of all ground recently clear¬ 
ed of tree jungle about Rangoon, and extend 
without interruption to the Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts, but become scarce or only occasionally 
met with in the Promo and Tharawnddy distiicts. 
— McC/dkuut . Both of the above are common 
in most parts of India, the bark yields n strong 
mid tolerably fine substitute for flax. Roxb. 111. 
183 .—Rhode M. 8. 8. 

(8419) URENA SINUATA. 


Kangooga, 

IIino. 


Beng. and 


Uren, Rhekde. 

l’alia mankrna, Tel 

Kungii, Hied. 

A weed common in most parts of India ; 
abounds in strong fibre, a tolerably fine substi¬ 
tute for flox — Royle. 

(8450) URGUJJA, a yellowish coloured per¬ 
fume, made of several scented ingredients, sandal 
wood, wood aloes, rose water, ntter of roses, 
civet cat perfume, mid oil of Jessamine. -Herklota. 

(8451) UKJUNA BARK. A stringent bark 
of Terminnlia alata.— Beng. Ph. p. 229. 

(8452) URTICA (from ‘uro’), a genus of 
Plants known under the common name of Nettle. 
Nettle is the same word as the anglo-Saxon 
‘ neteP or * naedl,’ a needle, which is applied to 
these plants on account of their possessing small 
bristles or prickles which have a stinging pro¬ 
perty. This genus is the type of the natural 
order Urticacea. The flowers are either monoe¬ 
cious or dioecious. The staminiferous flowers 
have a single perianth of 4 leaves, containing the 
rudiment of a pistil. The pistillirerous flowers 
have a single perianth of 2 leaves ; a sessile 
stigma, and a dry frui^ntaining a single seed. 
Most of the species are herbaceous plants or 
under shrubs, aiid are found in Europe, Asia, 
and America,. Three of the species, of which 
there are about 40, are British. The woody 
fibres of other species of Urtica are employed in 
making linen. The U. ( Bockemeria) nivea yields 
a remarkable fine fibre, with which delicate 
fabrics are made in India.— Eng. Cyc. 

On the island of Chnsan, there is a species of 
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Urtica.. Both wild and 
about three or four feet | 
a strong fibre in the bj 
the natives and sold fi 
ropes and cables— For, 

(8458) URTICA ARGERTEA, a nettle of 
the Society Islands, the ftbrai of wbich.are con¬ 
verted into cord: and of U. Japonica in Japan, its 
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bark is made into lines, cordage and cloth,j 
“ China Ghass, Caloee.” 

(8454) URTICA CRENULATA.Roxb. upnt 
Putta, or Surat,-*: gigantic stinging nettle, a 
native of the hills and valleys on the east of Ben¬ 
gal; Luckipore, Punduft Rills and Assam. This 
nettle affords a quantity of fine white fibre of 
great strength, and not durable. The Hill tribes 
fabricate it into coarse cloths— Boyle Fib. PL It 
grows in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, it stings 
so terribly that it has sometimes occasioned very 
formidable sy pin toms. Another urtica, the Daon'n 
aetan, or demon nettle of Timor, is still more 
dangerous in its effects.— O' Shanyhneaay, page 
578. Whei% the ground is swampy,dwarf Bandanua 
abounds, with the gigantic nettle, Urtica ereuu- 
lata (“ Mealeem-ma” of Sikkim,)— Hooker,. Him. 
Jour. Vol \\ p. 389. This plant is a native of 
the hills and valleys on the east of Bengal. Dr. 
Roxburgh obtained it first near Luckipoie. It 
has siuce been found near the Pundua Hills. 
Major Hannay enumerates it among the fibrous 
plants of Assam. It has an erect shrubby stem, 
with oblong acute leaves, having the margins 
crenulate or slightly dentate, both sides alike, the 
bark armed with acute burning hairs. The sting 
produces great pnin r extending to the armpit; 
abates after two or three days, but does not dis¬ 
appear entirely for nine days. Major Hannay 
says of this and another, which he enumerates as 
Nos. 3 and 4, and calls gigantic stinging Net¬ 
tles, that they afford a quantity of fine white 
fibre, but apparently of no great strength, and, by 
report, not very lasting. Some of the Hill tribes 
use the fibre for fabricating coarse cloths.— Royle 
Fb.Pl.p.G6. 

(8455) URTICA HETFROPHYLLA. Neil- 
gherry nettles, Horoo Surat at Assam. 

Herpha or Serpali, I Theng Mali, Chin. 

Bhootea. | 

Is the most widely diffused of the large In¬ 
dian Nettles, being found in south Concan, along 
the Malabar Coast; the Mysore, the Neilghemes 
the valleys of the Himalayas; in Assam, aud Bttr- 
mah •* It is an annual plant, the sting of which 
produces intense pain. The bark abounds in 
fine, white, glossy silk like fibres, but these pro¬ 
bably differ with the locality in which the plant 
is grown, Dr. Wight describes that of the Neil¬ 
ghemes, as a fine soft flax like fibre, and fitted 
to compete with flax for the manufacture of even 
very fine te$$e fabrics. The Todavers extract 
it by boiliog.tjie plant, and use it as a material 
for making Mr. Dickson passed it through 

his machine and liquid, which rendered it like a 
beautiful, soft, silky kind of 4^.:, ,iMe calls it a 
wonderful fibre, of which the, two would be use¬ 
ful forraking^jth wool, as has ten done with 
the China gragfe, . 

■ The Horoo : :Mm:aL of A ssam, said .to.-, be the 
Urtica Meropjy®a1^^Roxhnrgh, w the most 
widely diffused ‘orwe large Indian Nettles, 



URTICA HETEROPHYLLA. 

inasmuch as it is found in the Southern Concan, 
on the Malabar coast, and specimens of fibre of 
what was called Neilyherry Nettle, produced by 
Vrtfca keterophylla. were sent by Dr. Wight 
to the Exhibition of 1851. It is also found in 
Burmah and in Assam ; and along the foot of 
the hills extends to the Deyra Doom It may 
be seen even in the northern valleys of the. 
Himalayas. It is an annual, with erect angular 
stems, marked with small white specks, in which 
are inserted stiff, most acute bristles. The 
leaves are long, petioled, caudate at the base, 
variously lobed, and towards the top of the 
plant almost palmate; all are grossly ser¬ 
rate, armed with the same bristles as the 
stem mid branches, from four to eight inches 
long and nearly as broad. Dr. Roxburgh 

says of it, that it is the most ferocious looking 
plant he has seen, and it acts up to its 

appearance : the least touch of any part produc¬ 
ing most acute pain, but fortunately of short 
duration. The bark abounds in fine, white, 
glossy, silk like, strong fibre. Major llannay 
says of it, that it is the Iloroo Surat of the 

Assamese, and known to the Bhoteeas as the 

Serpah or Herpah ,—that the fibre is extensively 
used * by them in the manufacture of cloth. It 
was recognized by the Chinese as the Theng Mah , 
and said to be prized for the softness of its fibre, 
as well as for its strength. As the seeds are 
quick of vegetation, the cultivation of this plant, 
can be carried to auy extent. The fibre of this 
Nettle, sent from the Neilgherries, is very long 
soft, white, and silky, and has been much admir¬ 
ed by many of the best judges of fibres. The 
specimens were sent by Dr. Wight, and prepar¬ 
ed in a rude way by boiling by the Todawars of 
the Neilgherry Mountains. Dr. Wight says of 
it, that “ it produces a beautifully fine and soft 
flax-like fibre, which the Todawars use 
as a thread material, and if well prepared 
fitted to compete with Flax for the manu¬ 
facture of very fine textile fabrics.” This fibre 
could of course be equally well prepared 
in a multitude of other places, some near, 
others distant from the sea. Mr Marshall did 
not consider it well suited for his purpose. At 
Dundee, ft was thought a very good fibre, but 
rather dry. Mr. Dickson, who has passed it 
through lm machine and liquid, has rendered it 
like a beautiful, soft, silky kind of Flax, and 
calls it a wonderful fibre, of which the tow would 
be useful for mixing with wool, as has been done 
with the China-grass, and the fibre used for the 
finest purposes. If this should be proved to be 
the case on trial, it might no doubt be produced 
abundantly, and, with some improved pfocesa of 
separation, very cheaply, at easily accessible 
places on the Western Coast of the Indian Pen¬ 
insula. —Boyle Fib. Plante,p. 67. 

The Mbn of the Neilgherry Nettle ife supposed 
to be still unknown in commerce. As yet it is only 


URTICA NIVEA. 

obtainable in small quantity, bnt if called for the 
supply might be largely increased as the plant is 
abundant and widely distributed over the Indian 
Peninsula. It is separated by boiling the stalks.— 
M C.G. With regard tothe strength of the Nettle 
fibres, it has already been stated that Dr- Rox¬ 
burgh found the Rami or caloee bore 240 lb., 
when Hemp bore 158 lb., and sunn 150 4b?. 
Table, Messrs. Sharpe, in 1015, found a cord bore 
252 lb., when Russian Hemp was only required 
to bear 82 lb.; So in Dr. Royle’s experiments 
with these fibres in an untwisted state, Peters- 
burgh Hemp bore only 160 lb., when China- 
grass bore 250 lb., the Rheea 320 lb., and the 
Wild Rheea 343 lb., Mr. Henley had previously 
found the Kuukhoora or Rheea to bear about 
three times the weight of Russian Hemp. The 
Urticactse is a family of plants which prefer locali¬ 
ties where there is considerable moisture of soil 
or climate. They grow to a gigantic size in the 
hot moist parts of Asia, and extend from its 
warm tropical islands, all along the Malayan 
Peninsula, along the foot and in the vallies of 
the Himalayas, near to the Sutlege, many of the 
species and genera have long been famous for 
the tenacity of their fibre. See China-Grass : 
Boehmeria.— Boyle . 

(8456) URTICACEiE. Some of the fibres in 
the Sikkim Himmalaya of the various nettles ; are 
twisted for bowstrings, others as thread for sew¬ 
ing and weaving; while many are eaten raw and in 
soups especially the numerous little succulent 
species.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Fol. I. p. 293. 

(8457)URTICA INTERRUPTA.Urticace.®. 
This Nettle, a large annual plant, grows during 
the rains. The whole plant is coveved with 
stinging hairs, like the common nettle. It grows 
wild : there are several indigenous species. 
— BicUell. 

(8458) URTICA NIVEA is abundantly 
grown in the western part of one province and 
in the adjoining province of Kiangse. Fabrics 
of various degrees of fineness are made from 
this fibre and sold in these provinces, bnt For¬ 
tune had not seen any so fine as that made 
about Canton : it is also spun into thread 
for sewing purposes, and is found to be 
very strong and durable. There are two 
very distinct varieties of this plant common 
in Chekiang—one the cultivated, the other the 
wild. The cultivated variety has larger leaves 
than the other; on the upper side they are of a 
lighter green, and on the under they are much 
more downy. The stems also are lighter in 
colour, and the whole plant has a silky feel about 
it w^lpthe wild one wants. The wild variety 
gro^S^pfentifuliy on sloping banks, on city walls, 
and other old and ruiuoua buildings. It is not 
prized by the natives, who say its fibre ienot so 
fine, and more broken and confused in its struc- 
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UIITICA TfiNACISSIMA. 

ture than the other kind. The cultivated kind 
yields three crops n year, 'i'lie last great crop 
which he observed was that ofa species of juncus, 
the steins of which are woven into beautiful 
mats, used by the natives for sleeping upon, 
for covering the .floors of rooms and for many 
other useful purposes. This is cultivated 
in water, somewhat like the rice-plant, and is 
therefore always planted in the lowest part of 
these valleys. At the time of his visit, in the 
beginning of July, the harvest of this crop had 
just commenced, and hundreds of the natives 
were busily employed in drying it. The river’s 
banks, uncultivated land, the dry gravelly bed 
of the river, and every other available spot was 
taken up with this operation. At grey dawn 
of morning the sheaves or bundles were 
taken out of temporary sheds, erected lor the 
purpose of keeping off the rain and dew, and 
shaken thinly over the surface of the ground. 
In the afternoon, before the sun had sunk very 
low iu the horizon, it was gathered up again into 
sheaves and placed under oover for the night. 
A watch was then set iu each of the sheds; for 
however quiet and harmless the people in these 
parts are, there is no lack of thieves who are very 
honest if they have no opportunity to steal. And 
so the process of winnowing went on day by day 
until the whole of the moisture was dried out of 
the reeds. They were then bound up firmly in 
round bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
the country, or taken to Ningpoo and other towns 
where the manufacture of mats is carried on on 
a large scale.— Fortune. 

Hemp is cultivated in the provinces north of 
the Meiling, but the plant also grows iu Fuhkien ; 
the grasscloth made from it is not so much used 
for common dresses as cotton and silk. There are 
three Chinese plants which produce a fibre made 
into cloth known under this name, viz., the 
Cannabis sativa or hemp at Canton, the Urtica 
nivea, a species of nettle grown about Sucliam, 
and the 8'idq, tilieefolia nearTientsinfu. — Williams' 
Middle Kingdom^ page 106. 

(8459) UItTICA PULCHEltRIMA. The 
Hill Nettle. Affords very fair samples of fibre. 
The plant from which this fibre is taken is deserv¬ 
ing notice. Jt yields the latter long in staple 
and of considerable strength. On the Neilgherry 
Hills it is kaown and appreciated by both 
Todawers and Berghers.— M. E. J. R. 

(8460) URTICA TRNACISSIMA, like some 
of the other nettles, as well as the hop and 
the hemp, belonging to the same natural family, 
abounds in ligneous fibre, which may be convert¬ 
ed into very strong cordage. This is the Caloee | 
ofMarsdeu, Rami of the Malays, a native of j 
Sumatra, also of Ruugpore, .where it is called 
Kunkamis, aud which Dr. Rpxburgh found one 
of the strongest of all the vegetable fibres which 


USNEA. 

he subjected to experiment. Nettle Hemp, viz., 
the Urtica tenaemma, Burmese “ Conn" is 
diffused in the Neighbourhood of Ava. 

It was cultivated for several years by Major 
Macfarquhar at Tavoy, who endeavoured to induce 
the natives to foster it, but it has not yet been 
brought into general culture. Colonel Burney 
said that the Burmese «t Ava called it goun. 
— Mason. 

(8161) URTICA VIRULENTA. a nettle oc¬ 
curring near Gurhwal and Simla abounding in 
fibre. 

(8462) URTlCACE.dE, Nettles or Nettleworts, 
a natural order of Plants. The plants belonging 
to this order are trees, shrubs, and herbs, yield¬ 
ing in some instances a milky juice. The leaves 
are alternate, and usually . covered with asperi¬ 
ties or with hairs furnished with a stinging secre¬ 
tion ; the stipules are membranaceous, and are 
deciduous or convolute in vernation. The flow¬ 
ers are monoecious or dioecious, either scattered 
or collected together in catkins or jn close heads. 
Tiie calyx is membranous, lobed, or persistcut. 
The stamens are definite in number, not united, 
and iuserted into the calyx opposite its lobes ; 
the anthers during aestivation are curved in¬ 
wards, but are turned backwards with elasticity 
after bursting. The ovary is superior, contain¬ 
ing a solitary erect or suspended ovule with a 
simple stigma. The fruit is either a simple iu- 
dehiscent nut, surrounded by a membranous or 
fleshy calyx, as iu 1 loe/meria ; or it is a fleshy 
receptacle, either covered by numerous nuts 
lying among the persistent fleshy calyxes, ns in 
Dor stein a, or the nuts are inclosed in the cavity 
of the receptacle, as in the Common Fig ; or it 
ruay consist ofa single nut covered by a succulent 
involucre. The embryo is straight, curved, or spi¬ 
ral sometimes without albumen ; the cotyledons 
are flat, and the radicle points to the hiluni. The 
order, as thus defined, includes several groups of 
plants which are frequently separated, ns the 
Artocarpece of Robert Brown, ihe Batidea of 
Martius, and the Morea of Endlicher. This 
order brings together plants growing all over 
the world, possessing very different proper¬ 
ties, and yielding very various and useful pro¬ 
ducts. The Stinging Nettles [Ubtica] form the 
type of the order. To it belongs also the deadly 
Upas. [Antiaris.] The wholesome Fig, the 
celebrated Banyan, and species yielding deadly 
poisons belong to the genus Ficus. [Ficcs.] 
The Bitter. Hop [Humulus], the Acid Mulberry 
[Morus], and the Narcotic Hemp [Cannabis], 
and fagfqps Cow-Tree [Cow-Tree], all belong 
here, tjsie sap of many of the species, especially 
those ^belonging to the division Artocarpece is 
milky. [Artocarpace* ; Horace* ; Arto- 
CARPUSj B(EHMERIA ; i)ORSTENIA.] -A^y. CyC, 

(84,63) USNEA, a.gpms of Plants belonging 
to the natural ordei* of Lichens, The Usnea 
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VACCINIUM. 

plimta, iti common with the Roccella tinctoria 
and other Lichens, is used as a dye.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8464) UVAEIA GRANDIFLOltA ? Uvauia 
fruit. This fruit has the taste and appearance 
of the North America pawpaw, and they are 
members of the same natural family. It is the 
produce of a scalident shrub abounding in the 
'J'enasserim jungles.— Mason. 

(8465) UVAHIA ODOBATA. Anonaoe m. 
Sweet scented Uvariu. A small tree, flowers 


VACHELLIA. 

white, delightfully fragrant, introduced from 
China. Native cottages on the Tenasserim Coast 
are often overshadowed by the sweet uvnria, whose 
yellow-green petals almost blend their * colouring 
witli that of the leaves.— Mason. 

(8466) UVAHIA TOMENTOSA. A tree, 
the fruit of which is about the size of a Nutmeg ; 
flowers of purple colour, and hang in clusters.— 
Riddell. 


V. 


(8467) VACC1NACE/E, Cranberries, a na¬ 
tural order of Exogenous Plants. The species 
of this order are shrubby plants, with round 
irregularly angled stems and branches ; simple 
entire alternate coriaceous leaves, with a solitary 
or racemose inflorescence. The calyx i3 superi¬ 
or and entire, or with 4, 5, or 6 lobes, some¬ 
times deciduous. The corolla is monopetalous, 
and its lobes correspond to those of the calyx, 
and are alternated with them. The stamens are 
free, and are generally double the number of the 
lobes of the calyx, and are inserted into an cpigy- 
nous disc; the anthers are terminal, 2-cellul, 
bursting by pores, and furnished with ' two 
horns. The ovary is' inferior, surrounded by the 
cpigynous disc, 4-5-celled, with one or many 
seeds in each cell ; the style and stigma are 
both simple. The seeds are very small, with 
a straight embryo in I he midst of a fleshy 
albumen ; the cotyledons are very short, and 
the radicle is long. This order is made by 
many botanists a section of Ericacea. It differs 
from Erieacea in possessing an inferior ovary 
and a succulent fruit. It was placed by Richard 
in Escalloniacem, but it differs from this order in 
being monopet*dous.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8468) VACCINIUM, a genus of plants, the 
type of the natuval order Faccinacea. 'I bis ge¬ 
nus consists of shrubby plants with alternate 
membraneous leaves, often beset with resinous 
dots, and are either permanent or deciduous. 
The flowers are seated on pedicels, and are either 
solitary or arranged in simple racemes, generally 
drooping, without any odour, and tainted with 
various shades of red or pink. The calyx is 4-6 
toothed; the corolla urceolate or campanulate, 
more or less deeply 4-5 cleft, with the liipb 
reflexed ; the stamens are 8 or 10 not attached 
to the corolla, with 2-horned anthers dehiscing at 
the summits, and sometimes furnished at the 
back with two spreading spurs or bristles; the 
style is longer than the Stamens, and the 
stigma obtuse ; the fruit is a berry, globose, de¬ 
pressed at the tope, 4- or 6-celled; many-seeded, 
of a black purple, bluish*, or red colour, general¬ 


ly eatable though not always plessant or whole¬ 
some in an uncooked state. The genus consists 
of about 50 species, which are known by 
the common names of Bilberries, Whortle¬ 
berries, Bleabcnies, &c.— Eng Cyc. Dr. Wight 
in leones gives .Vaccinium, 1179; affine, 
1190; arborcum, 1188; Donnianum, 1191 ; 
Dunaliauum, 1194; Griffitliianum, 1192; hir- 
sutum, 1182 ; Lesclienaultii, 1188 ; Malacca, 
1186; Neilgherrense, 1189 ; obovatum. 1193 ; 
odontocerum, 1187 ; serpens, 1183 ; serratum, 
1184-6; setigera, 1181 : venosum, 1185; verti- 
cillatum, 1181; Wallichianum, 1180. 

(8469) VACHELLIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Zegumitiosa. 
V. Farnesiaua, a native of the East and West 
Indies, exudes from its bark a considerable 
quantity of gum. The flowers when distilled 
yield a delicious perfume.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8470) VACHELLIA FARNESIANA. Mi¬ 
mosa Earnesiana, Hoxburgh.) 

Veda vully marin, Tam. i Urimeda, Sans. 

Jali mara, Can. | Gooya-babula, Hind. 

Flowers very fragrant.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 
303. An armed shrub, very common in Mysore 
and Dekhnn, exuding much gum like the baboo], 
which it greatly resembles in its timber, the size 
is very small.— M. E. J. R. 

This pretty, tall shrub is sometimes called gum 
arabic tree in Calcutta, though not the true gum 
arabip plant, it is a favourite with the natives on 
the Tenasserim Coast, and it grows rapidly from 
seeds. The flowers are deep jellow, small, in 
globular heads, like the mimosa, and powerfully 
fragrant.— Mason. The true gum-arabic tree is 
not iu the Tenasserim Provinces, but the vachel- 
lia-tree produces a gum with all the properties 
of the gum-arabic of commerce; and the cashew- 
tree, which grows alJ over the Provinces, “ an¬ 
nually exudes,” says Voigt, “from 5—12 pound 
weigwfj tjf a fine white transparent gum, like gum 
arabic, and not inferior to it in virtue or quality.” 
— Mason. The wood is deficient in size, in other 
respects good.— Rohde. 
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VALERUNACEiE. valonia. 

(8471) VAGHEY, the Tamil name of a Cey- They are more abundant in the North of Asia 
Ion tree which grows to about twelve inches in Europe and South America than in Africa or 
dfemeter. It is a strong wood, and is used by North America. Valerianelk ; Spikenard. Nar- 
the natives for wheels of carts, ht.’—Edjye doatachy a.—Eug. Cyc. page 1179- 
Ceylon. (8476) YALLAUIS, a genus of Plants belong* 

(8472) VAHEA GUMMIFERA, of Mada- ing to the , natural .order Aoocynacea. The 
gascar, yields caoutchouc.— O' Shaughnetsy, page species consist of a jew twining shrubs, which 
449. are found in China, the Indian Islands, and the 

(8478) VALERIANA, a genus of plants, plains of India. Of these V. Pergulana, called 
the type of the natural order Valerianacet f. The Echitea hircoao by Roxburgh, and common in 
species of this genus are herbs or undershrubs, the Indian Peninsula and Archipelago, is re- 
with very variable leaves, and mostly reddish- markable for its offensive goat-like smell; while 
white corymbose flowers. The limb of the calyx V. dichotoma , indigenous in the North-Western 
is involute during flowering, but it at last Provinces, is remarkable for its agreeable odour, 
unfolds itself in the form of a feathery pappus, Jts leaves are employed there as poultices.— 
which is seated on the inferior ovary; the corolla Eng. Cyc. Wight gives, Vallaris dichotoma, 
is infundibuliforni, gibbous at the base, and 438 ; and Pergularia, 429. 

5-cleft; the stamens are 8, and the fruit is in- (8477) VALLEY, LILY OF THE, a common 
dehiscent, 1-celled, and 1-seeded. This genus name for the Convallaria tnajalis. The genus 
presents many diversities of form, although its Convallaria has a bell-shaped 6-parted deciduous 
species are obviously closely related — Eng. Cyc. perianth ; a 8-celled 2-ovalled ovary ; a blunt 
Wight gives Valeriana Arnottiana, 1045-6 : trigonous stigma ; berry with 1-seeded cells ; 
Brunoniana, 1045 ; Hoofreriana, 1045 ; and flowers jointed to the pedicel.— Eng. Cyc. 
Leschenaultii, 1044. (8478) Convallaria majalis, the Lily of the 

(8474) VALERIANA JATAMANSI. In- Valley, is about a foot high, with two ovate, 
dian Valerian. lanceolate radical leaves. The flowers are race- 

Balchur, Hind- _ mose, nodding, pure white, globose, bell-shaped, 

Valeriana Jatamansi, the Jatamansi valerian an d fragrant.— Eng. Cyc. 
of the Himalayas is an efficient substitute for (8479) VALL1SNERIA, a genus of Plants 
the European article, and is a very useful stimu- belonging to the natural order Bydrocliaracetv. 
laut and antispasmodic remedy chiefly employed The species of this genu3 .are all water-plants, 
in hysteric cases. Bose, one to two ounces three They are dioecious: the male flowers are seated 
times daily. — Seng. P/tar. p. 305. See Spike- on a spadix ; the corolla is monopetalous with 
nard ; also Nardostachys. three segments. The female flowers are includ- 

(8476) VALERIANACEJ5, Valerian Worts, ed singly in a spatlie, and are seated upon a 
a natural order of Exogenous Plants, belonging spiral peduncle; the calyx is composed of a 
to Lindley’s Aggregose group of Monopetalous single leaf; the corolla is polypetalous; the cap- 
Exogens. The order is composed of annual or sules are 1-celled, many-seeded; the seeds parie- 
perennial herbs or undershrubs with opposite tal. Several species of Vallisneria have been 
• stipulate leaves. All the perennial species have recorded in Europe, Australia, and America, 
roots more or less strongly scented, the animal The economy of these plants is exceedingly in- 
nre mostly inodorous. The flowers are either teresting in a physiological point of view. They 
corymbose, pauicled, or in heads, sometimes are plants growing at the bottom of the 
changing from one form into the other; the water, and yet the male and female flowers 
calyx is superior, the limb either membranous are separated, and the mode by which they 
or forming a feathery pappus; the corolla is j are brought together affords a singular in¬ 
tubular 3-6-lobed regular or irregular and stance of adaption. These plants generally grow 
sometimes spurred at the base; the stamens in running waters, and thus render the difficulty 
▼ary in number from 1 to 5 and are inserted of the contact of their flowers greater. This is 
into the tube of the corolla. alternately with effected by the elongated peduncles of the pis- 
its lobes; the ovary is inferior and 1-celled, tilliferous flowers reaching the surface of the 
with sometimes SI iraperfected and aborted cells, water when the staminiferous flowers are. floating 
the ovule is solitary and pendulous : the style along. The V. spiralis is found in Italy, in 
simple and frona 1 to 8_stigmas ; the embryos Pisa, and in the Rhone. There are 

straight and without albumen with a superior two; A&ta^CiS . species, and also an American 
radicle. These plants ore most nearly allied to and EmAl^dian species. The latter is the Hy- 
Bipsacese from which they a|0 distinguished by driUw$f0t. Hamilton, and isuseqi in Hindus- 
their looser inflorescence, sensible properties, tan, ua|||4he name of Jangi, for the purpose of 
want of Albumen and the absence of an involu- j supplyijMg&rater mechanically to sugar during the 
cellum. They are remotely related to Rubiacese. proceaS«^»fitting.— Cyc. 

They are natives of temperate climates or ele- (84 ^ ^p^AL ONlA consists of the acorn-cups 
- vated positions in both the Old and new World, of Qu^^^ ^gilope^ or prickly cupped oak, 
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VANDA CCERULIA. 


VANGUERIA. 


growing in the Moron, A* soon as the acorns 
are gathered, they are dried and conveyed 
by moles to Symraa for shipment. They 
are here stored in warehouses for some 
months in layers from 8 to 5 feet in thickness. 
The cups undergo a slight fermentation, and 
in drying, the long spreading scales which con¬ 
fined the acorn contract, and allow the acorn 
to fall from the cup. The acorns which contain 
no tannin are separated from the cups, and those 
of the latter which are damaged are also picked 
out. The diameter of the cups including the 
scales is little under 2 inches. A small kind 
of valonia, camala, bears a higher price than the 
common : it is somewhat richer in tannin, and is 
chiefly used by the silk dyers. Good valonia Is 
thick, full grown, and bright in colour. If ex¬ 
posed to rain after being gathered the cups lose 
a portion of their tannin and become of a deeper 
colour. About 2 lbs. of valonia are required for 
the production of 1 lb. of leather, which is said 
to be less permeable to water than that made 
with oak-bark, and so heavy as to make valouia 
the cheapest of all tanning materials, except cate¬ 
chu or terra. A mixture of valonia and oak-bark 
may be used with good effect. 

(8481) VAMPIRE. The common Vampire- 
Bat. [Cheiroptera.] 

(8482) VANANGU. The Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is 
used by the native carpenters in house-work, &c; 
and produces a fruit which the natives eat.— 
Edye, Ceylon. 

(8483) VANDA, a gepus of plants, the type 
of the tribe Vandea, of the natural order Orchi- 
dacece Wight gives Vanda pulchella, 1671 Rox- 
burghii, 916 spathulata, 916 Wightiana, ? 1670. 

(8484) VANDA CCERULIA. Writing of 
this plant Dr. Hooker says that near the vil¬ 
lage of Lernai on the Jyntea Hills, oak woods 
are passed, in which Vauda ccerulea grows iu 
profusion, waving its panicles of aztue flowers in 
the wind. As this beautiful orchid is at present 
attracting great attention, from its high price, 
beauty, and difficulty of culture, Dr. Hooker 
points out how totally at variance with its native 
habits is the cultivation thought necessary 
for it in England, The dry grassy hills which 
it inhabits are elevated. 3000 to 4000 feet: 
the trees are small gnarled, and very 
sparingly leafy, so that the Vanda which 
grows on their limbs is fully exposed to 
sun, rain, and wind. There is no moss 
or lichen on the branches with the Vanda, 
whose roots sprawl over the dry rough bark. 
The atmosphere is on thefrhofe humidj; and 
extremely soduring the ..rains; but there is no 
head, or stagnation of the air, and at the flower¬ 
ing season the temperature ranges between 60° 


and 80°, there id much sunshine, and both air 
and bark are dry during the day : in July and 
August, durjftg the rains, the temperature is a 
little higher than abovei 1 hot in winter it falls 
much lower, and hoar-frost forms on the ground. 
Now this winter’s cold, summer's heat, and 
autumn’s drought, and above nil, this constant 
free exposure to fresh air and the winds of 
heaven, are what of all things we avoid 
exposiug our orchids to in England. It is 
under these conditions, however, that nil the 
finer Indian Orchidea grow, of which we 
found Dendrobium, Farmeri, D&lhousianum, 
Devoniannm &c., with Vanda ccerulea , whilst 
the most beautiful species of Galogyne, Cymbi- 
dium, Bolbophyllnm , and Cypripedinvt, inhabit 
cool climates at elevations above 4000 feet in 
Khassia and as high as 6000 to 7000 in Sikkim. 
We collected seven men’s loads of this superb 
plant the Vanda ccerulia for the Royal Gardens 
at Kew ; but owing to unavoidable acci¬ 
dents and difficulties, few specimens reached 
England alive. A gentlemen who sent his gar¬ 
dener witli us to be shown the locality, was more 
successful: he forwarded one man’s load to 
England on commission, and though it arrived 
in a very poor state, it sold for 3002. the in¬ 
dividual plants fetching prices varying from 3/. 
to 101. Had all arrived alive, they would have 
cleared 10002. An active collector, with the 
facilities I possessed, might easily clear from 
20002 to 3000/., in one season, by the sale of 
Kliasia orchids.— Hooker Him. Jour : p. 321. 

(8485) VANDELLIA CRUSTACEA, is 
given in Wight’s leones. 

(8486) VANDELLA DIFFUSA, a native 
of Brazil, thought to be found also in the penin¬ 
sula of India. It is the Caaetaica of Pison, and 
described by Dr. Hancock as emetic, and its de¬ 
coction as useful in fevers and liver complaints. 
— Eng. Cyc. Vandellia diffusa of the Isle of 
France, Brazil, and Yuagana, is considered of 
great value as an emetic and febrifuge, and in 
the treatment of dysentery.— O'SA. p. 477. 

(8487) VANGUERIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to tbe natural order Rubiacece. The 
species are few in number of which the principal 
are V. edulis of Madagascar, and the Indian V. 
spinosa. Both species form small trees or shrubs, 
having ovate or oblong petiolate leaves, with lan¬ 
ceolate stipules, solitary on both sides. The fruit 
of V. edulis is eaten by the natives bf Madagas¬ 
car and of Mauritius, where it has been intro¬ 
duced, as well* as into the peninsula of In¬ 
dia. V. spinosa, the Mavna of the natives of 
Bengal, but which is fouud in many parts of tbe 
of India, is a distinct species, though 
to the above by Sprengel in his ‘ Syst. 
V%#tabilium.’ It is said to be also found in 
China. The fruit is eaten by the natives of 
India.— Eng. Oyc. » 
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(3488) VANELLUS. [Charai>riaim5.J 
(8489) VANGA. [Laniad*.] 

(800) VANGUEIUA SPINQ^A. T«o«re 
VanookHia. . 

Dungaree kee In tree, ai*o I Pedda munga, Tst. 

Muyua Alainphu), Hino. | 

Grows in the Kotah and Mewnr jungles ; the 
dried berries are given to cattle, and the fresh 
bi-nies are sometimes eaten by the inhabitants.— 
Genl. Med..lop. p. 182. 

(8491) VANILLA, a genus of Plants, the 
type of Lind lev’s natural order Vanillacea. The 
name is derived from ‘ vaynilla,’ a diminutive of 
‘ vayna,’ which in Spanish signifies a knife or 
scissor-case, the fruit being long and cylindrical, 
and like the shenlh of a knife. The species are ge¬ 
nerally supposed to be confined to Brazil, Guyana, 
ami tiie West Indies, but several have been 
described by Schiedg from Mexico. Species have 
also been found in Penang, Singapore and Java. 
The species of this genus are climbing plants,but 
are not epiplrytio, ns many of the Orehidacea , 
although in climbing up trees they put forth 
roots as holdfasts, which are capable of absorbing 
nutriment for the plant when other modes of 
supply are cut off. The leaves are fleshy, sub- 
cordate at the base, and articulated with the 
stem; the stem is square, and frequently climbs 
to a height of 20 or 30 feet; flowers are fleshy ; 
the pcrianthinm is articulated with the ovarium, 
and frequently calculated j the sepals and petals 
are nearly equal, conformed and three at the 
base; the labellum is entire, connate with the 
column, concave and barbed in the middle ; the 
column is elongated and apterous ; the anthers 
are terminal arid opercular ; the pollen-masses 
are two bilobed and granulose ; the fruit is 
siliquiform, fleshy, and dehiscing at the side ; 
the placentse, from 8-6, covered with seeds; the 
seeds nre globose, and covered with a closely 
adnata testa. Lindley enumerates eight species 
as belonging to this genus, two of which have 
been found in Asia and six in America. The 
fruits of most of them are aromatic, and ou this 
account have formed a considerable article of 
commerce from their consumption ns luxury.— 
Eng. Ci/c. Wight gives Vanilla aphylla, 931 ; 
Walker im, 632 ; Wightii* 931. 

(8492) VANILLA AROMATIC A. Aromatic 
Vanilla, has ovate-oblong acuminate sessile 
leaves ; perianth oompanulate, with five undulat¬ 
ed acuminated laciuise ; the labellum acuminate, 
cucullute at the base, with an elevated naked 
middle line. This species is W»e Epidendmm 
Vanilla of Linnseus, and is a native of Brazil, 
and was supposed at onie time to yield all the 
vanilla of commerce. Under this name have 
been included two or three species of Vanilla, 
one of which is probably the only species that 
yields vanilla. The vanilla which is added to 
chocolate, custards, and many kinds of confec* 
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tionary to give then! a pleasant flavour is the 
produce of V. nromatfea.— Eng Ope. 

(8493)VANILLA. §ffc. Dr. Falconer discovered, 
while ou his visit to the Tetiasserim Provinces 
in 1849, a new species pf vanilla, but its speci¬ 
fic name and description have not yet transpired. 
— Mason. 

(8494) VARAN IDi®, Varanians, a family of 
Lizards, designated by Messrs. Dumeril and 
Bibrou as Plntynote or fcroad-Backed Silurians 
and thus characterised by them :—Body very 
much elongated, round, and'without a dorsal 
crest, supported on strong legs and feet, with 
distinct and very long but unequal toes. Tail 
sl|ghtly compressed, at least twice longer titan 
the trunk. Skin furnished with enchased scales, 
which nre tuberculous, pojecting, rounded upon 
the head as well as upon the back and sides, al¬ 
ways distributed in rings or circular bands, paral- 
led under the belly and round the tail. Tongue 
protractile, fleshy, similar to that of the serpents 
that is to say capable of elongation and of being 
withdrawn into n sheath, narrow, and flattened 
at the base, mid deeply divided and separated 
into two points which can be divaricated as in 
the Ophidians. Linnseus arranged these Sauri¬ 
ans under the great genus Lacerla. Dauditi 
separated the larger portion of the species 
under the generic appellation of Tupuiambis. 
Dr. J. E. Gray, in his ‘Synopsis’ (1827), ar¬ 
ranged under his family Varanidct the genera 
Varanus and Draceeena of Merrem, which he 
very well characterised. No such family as the 
Varanida nppear%in Dr. Gray’s Table, published 
in the British Museum Synopsis (1842), and the 
British Museum Catalogue (1845); but the 
Monitorida (which are the first family of the 
Leptoglossa, the first group of his Sauria ) con¬ 
sist of the genera Psammosaurus, Monitor , Poly- 
dadulus, Empagusia, and Hydrosaurus. [Moni- 
torid.e.] Next to the Crocodilida, the Vara¬ 
nida attain the greatest size of any of the Sauri- 
nns; indeed Herodotos,iElian,nnd others regarded 
them as terrestrial crocodiles. The Varanida 
are divisible into two distiuct groups: the emin¬ 
ently terrestrial group, whose abode is far from 
the waters, in desert and sandy places; and the 
aquatic group, consisting of those which inhabit 
the banks of rivers and lakes. America claims 
one only,—that ou which the genus Heloderma 
is founded. In Asia there are four Varani pro¬ 
perly so called ; three iu Africa ; and four in 
Oceania. Of these four, two have been observ¬ 
ed in Australia, one in the isles of the Papuan 
Archipelago, and the fourth in the Isle of Timor. 
—Eng^mt 

(849 fL .V ARNISH. A varnish is a solution 
of a TW M s&r of a gum-resin in a liquid, which 
being jjpM oyer a surface, evaporates, and leaves 
the solunA^the form of a brilliant, transparent 
film. The principal substances used in varnishes 
are the following:— 
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Solvents. 

Solum. 

OpLOURS. 

Oil of tfut*. ; 
Linseed. 

„ Tun*enti»te. 
„ Ro»iaOTy. 
Alcohol fitlier. 
Wood-naphtha 
or pyroligB*- y 
one ether. J 

'Amber. Eiemi 

Anime. 

Copal. Benzoin 

Lee Colophony 

'Audarach. Are&nson. 
Mastic. 1 

Damnr. 

Common resin. 

Gamboge. Annotto. 
Onurotvs 1 Ked 
blood. # fundees 
Aloes Cochineal. 
Saffron. Indigo. 
Tumeric, 


The resins, or as the Varnish-maker calls them, 
gums, may be used either singly or combined, 
jiiul the same remark applies to the solvents. 
One of the most desirable qualities iu a varnish 
is durability, a quality which depends greatly 
on the comparative insolubility of the resin em¬ 
ployed, its hardness, toughness, and permanence 
of colour. # 

Anther is most distinguished in these respects : 
it resists the action' of ordinary solvents, 
and requires to be (used at a high temperature, 
for making varnish : it is hard, and moderately 
tough, and its colour is scarcely acted on by the 
air. The objections to amber are its costliness 
and the length of time required for amber- 
varnish to dry; it does not become full hard 
under many weeks. [See Amber ] 

Anime is imported from the East Indies in 
chests weighing from 8 to 5 cwt. 1 hose which 
contain the palest and largest gum fetch the 
highest price. It should be scraped by hand 
before being sold, but a good deal of it is 
pickled that is, cleaned from its rust-like colour, 
by being steeped for several days in a strong 
alkali, welt washed with a broom and 
then rinsed with water. This kind sells 
lor about one-third less than that which has 
been scraped with a knife. The varnish maker 
picks out the large, pale, transparent pieces, or 
they are sold separately as body-gum ; l he next best 
in quality is separated from the third and worst 
quality which is used for gold-size or japan- 
black. Anime is almost as insoluble and hard 
as amber, but not so tough : the varnish made 
with it dries quickly, but is liable to crack, and 
the colour deepens by exposure to air and light. 
Anime is largely used in oil varnishes, and there 
is a large proportion of it in copal varnishes on 
account of its drying quickly. 

Copal is produced in India, America, the 
West Indies, Sierra Leone &c. Dr. Lindley 
says that “ the copal of Madagascar, and 
probably of the East Indies generally, is 
furnished by Hymenaa verrucosa," that “ Va¬ 
leria Jndica furnishes the resin called in In¬ 
dia copal, (in England known by the name plf/pm 
animi ,) and very nearly approaching this jy#® 
resin of that name: in its recent and fluid state 
it is used as a varnish, (called Piney varnish,) in 
the south of India, and, dissolved by beat, in 
closed vessels, is employed for the same pur- 
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pose in other parts of India ; it is extremely te- 
uacious and solid, but melts at a temperature of 
97£° Fahr. Dr. Wight tells us that the natives 
obtain it by the simple process of cutting a notch 
in a tree, sloping inwards and downwards : the 
resin collects there, and soon hardens. [“The 
Vegetable Kingdom,” 1846. On the Malabar 
coast, this resin, uutler the name of Piney Dam¬ 
mar, is made into caudles, “ which diffuse in 
burning an agreeable fragrance, give a clear 
bright light with little smoke, and consume the 
the wick so ns not to require snuffing. Some 
of these candles th..t were sent home were 
highly prized and sold for very high prices.” 

(Wight ) Their importation was stopped by the 
high duties that were levied on them.] Copal is 
generally imported in lumps about the size of 
small potatoes, of ns slightly yellow tint, and often 
including insects and animal remains. It is often 
covered with a day-like substance, from which it 
is freed by the dealers by scraping. The finest 
and palest lumps are selected for what is called 
body-gum ; the next best form carriage-gum, ami 
the remainder being freed from wood and stones, 
forms what is called third, or worst quality, and 
is used for gold-size or japan-black. Copal has 
a conchoidal tincture; it is transparent, inodorous, 
and tasteless.Its density vavi sfroml.045tol.189. 
It softens by heat wilhout.becoming viscid, and at 
a higher temperature fuses, partly decomposes, 
and gives off an aromatic odour. Copal is next in 
durablity to amber: the pale specimens, when 
made into varnish, become lighter by exposure. 
It is an excellent material fur varnishes, and at¬ 
tempts have been made to use it as the basis of a 
spirit varnish; it is, however, so little soluble in 
alcohol, that when boiled therein, only a small 
portion dissolves, and the remainder swells and 
softens. It is said, however, that by reducing 
copal to an impalpable powder, and exposing it 
for about 12 months to the action of the air, it 
becomes soluble iu alcohol, and may be used for 
preparing varnishes. The addition of a small 
quantity of camphor increases the solubility 
of copal in alcohol; the same effect is pro¬ 
duced by fusing it, setting it on fire, and al¬ 
lowing it to burn a few minutes : these, and 
similar plants, however produce a very inferi¬ 
or varnish. Oil of rosemary is said to be one 
of the best solvents of copal : ether is probably 
the best solvent, but it evaporates so rapidly that 
the varnish cannot be spread equally. The oils 
of spruce and lavender have also been used as 
solvents. The three resins, amber, anime, and 
copal, either separately or mixed in certain pro¬ 
portions, are converted into varnish by fusion 
and the addition of linseed-oil heated nearly to 
itS»boiHng point: the combination of the resin 
andr|h^ oil is promoted by stirring and boiling, 
andjt&e required degree of fluidity in the varnish 
is attained by the addition of oil of turpentine. 
These arc the most important of the oil varnishes; 
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they are the most durable, they are hard enough 
to bear polishing, and they possess considerable 
brilliancy They are used for works of the best 
quality, such as are exposed to the weather or to 
much friction, as coaches* japan-work, and house 
decorations. 

Lac and sandarach form the basis of spirit var¬ 
nishes ; these resins are more soluble than amber, 
anime and copal; they are dissolved in spirit of 
wine, or pyroligneous spirit, which is cheaper. In 
Prance, where alcohol is very cheap and abundant, 
spirit varnishes are largely employed. [Dumas, 
in the seventh volume of his “ Traile de 
Chimie,” has a large collection of recipes for 
spirit varnishes.] They are used for cabinet and 
painted works not exposed to the weather. [Sec 
Lac— Sandarach JLacis hnrderthnn sandarach, 
and is the basis of most lackers [see Lacker], 
and also of French polish [see French Polish], 
Sandarach is used tor making a pale varuish for 
light-coloured woods : it may lie hardened by the 
addition of shell-lac or of mastic if required to 
be kept, pale ; and when required to be polished, 
Venice turpentine is added to give it body. 

Mastic is a soft resin : dissolved in spirits of 
wine or oil of turpentine it makes a very pale var¬ 
nish : it is brilliant, works easily, and flows bet¬ 
ter on the surface than most other varnishes. It 
can also be removed by friction with the hand, 
hence its use as a picture varnish and for other 
delicate works. See Mastic. 

Damar is softer than mastic : it forms an al¬ 
most colourless varnish with turpentine: mixed 
with mastic it forms a moderately hard, flexible, 
and almost colourless varnish adapted for maps 
and similar purposes. 

Common resin, dissolved with the assistance of 
bent, in turpentine or linseed oil, makes a hard, 
brittle, brilliant varnish, which is employed for 
common purposes, ns in house painting, toys, 
cabinet work, &c. It improves the brilliancy of 
other varnishes, but renders them brittle unless 
used sparingly. 

The linseed oil, used ns the vehicle for the 
harder resins, should be pure, pale, well clarified, 
and combined with the resin at as low a temper¬ 
ature as possible. Unless these conditions be 
attended to, a dark varnish is produced which 
becomes darker by age. This oil gives softness 
and toughness to the resin, but produces a slowly 
drying varnish. It is clarified for the best var¬ 
nishes by being gradually raised to near the boil¬ 
ing point in a copper pan. Fig. 2221. 

Turpentine is in extensive use for varnishes, 
either as a vehicle for the resins or for thinning 
oil varnishes, in which case it is used hot The 
turpentine should be of the best quality, clean 
and limpid; it is greatly improved by age, 
aud should be kept for months or even years. 
Turpentine varnishes are cheap and flexible ; 
they dry more q'uiokly than oil varnishes, 
and are of a lighter colour, but not so tough or 
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Mastic, damar, and common resin may 
be dissolved in oil of turpentine either cold or at 
a gentle heat. 

Alcohol or spirits of seine is used as the vehicle 
for sandarach and shell-lac, as in the white and 
brown hard spirit varnishes. Spirit varnishes 
dry more quickly, harder and more brilliant than 
those made with turpentine. The spirit must 
contain very little water, or it will not dissolve 
the resins; and in applying the varnishes a mo¬ 
derately moist atmosphere is sufficient to occasion 
such a precipitation of the resins as to produce 
a dull, cjoudy, or milky effect on the varnished 
surface: in which case the varnish is said to be 
chilled. The varnish-maker ascertains whether 
the spirit is strong enough by steeping a piece of 
writing paper in it and setting it on Are; if the 
flame consume the paper the spirit is judged to 
be sufficiently strong; if not, it contains too 
much water. 

Naphtha or pyroligneous ether is objectionable 
on account of its smell, but is used for cheap 
varnishes. It dissolves the resins more readily 
than ordinary spirit of wine, but the varnish is 
not so brilliant. 

Copal varnish forfine paintings, $rc .—Fuse 81bs. 
of the cleanest, pale Africa gum-copal, and when 
completely run fluid, pour in 2 gallons of hot oil: 
let it boil until it strings strongly; and in about 15 
minutes, while still very hot pour in 3 gallons of 
turpentine obtained from the top of the cistern. 
There may be much loss of turpentine during 
the mixing, but the varnish will be so much the 
brighter, transparent, and fluid, and will work 
freer, dry quickly, and be very solid and durable 
when dry. If the varnish be too thick after being 
strained, hot turpentine is to be added before the 
varnish is quite cold. 

Artist's virgin copal. —From a select parcel of 
scraped African gum-copal, before it is broken, 
pick out the very fine transparent pieces, which 
appear round and pale like drops of crystal; break 
these very small; dry them in the sun, or by a very 
gentle fire. When cool, bruise, or pound them 
into a coarse powder. Next, boil some bro¬ 
ken bottles or flint glass in soft water and 
soda, and pound the glass into a coarse pow¬ 
der; boil it again, strain off tlie water, aud 
wash it in 3 or 4 waters, that it may be perfect¬ 
ly free from grease, dry it before the fire, or in 
an oven. Mix 2 lbs. of powdered glass with 3 
lbs. of powdered copal; put them into the gum- 
pot and fuse the gum, stirring all the time : the 
glass will prevent the gum from adhering to¬ 
gether, so that a very moderate fire is sufficient 
to fuse the gum. When the gum is sufficiently 
run, pour in 8 quarts of very hot clarified oil- 
Let the . varnish boil until it strings freely be¬ 
tween the Angers. Mix it rather hotter than if 
it were body-varnish, for, as there is but a small 
quautity, it will be sooner cold. Pour in 5 
quarts of bid turnentine, strain it immediately, 
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aiul pour it into an open jar or large glass 
bottle ; expose it to the air, and light, blit keep 
it from the sun aud moisture until it is of suffi¬ 
cient age for use. 

Cabinet varnish. —Fuse Tibs, of very line 
African gum-copal, and, when well run, pour in 
half a gallon of pale, clarified oil: wlieu clear, 
mix it with 3 gallons of turpentine, and strain. 
This, if properly boiled, will dry in 10 minutes ; 
but if boiled too strongly it will not mix with the 
turpentine ; and sometimes, when boiled with 
the turpentine, it will mix, but will not combine 
nith any other varnish that has been less boiled 
than itself. This varnish is used by jnpauners, 
cabinet, and coach painters. Animd is however 
generally used for cabinet varnish. 

Bed body copal varnish, for the body parts of 
coaches and other objects intended for polishing, 
is made by fusing 8 lbs. of fine African gum- 
copal, and adding 2 gallons of clarified oil. It 
must be boiled very slowly for 4 or 5 hours until 
quite stringy, and be mixed off with 3£ gallons 
of turpentine. 

The foregoing varnishes are made of the finest 
copal without the addition of driers ; they are the 
palest arid best of their kind, and have great flui¬ 
dity and pliability. They are, however, slow in 
drying, and it requires months for them to be¬ 
come hard enough to polish well. If the varnish 
is not required to be very pale, gum of second 
quality is used, and if required to dry quickly, 
sugar of lead or white copperas, singly or to¬ 
gether, are used in the proportion of ?- lb. to lib. 
to eacli of the quantities given in the recipes ; but 
the brilliancy, colour, and durability of varnishes 
are injured by the introduction of driers. If the var¬ 
nish be required to dry and harden quickly with¬ 
out the use of diicrs, nniinc may be used instead of 
••opal, but it does not form so durable a varnish, 
and it bccomes*darker by age. Anime varnish 
may be mixed with copal varnish in certain pro¬ 
portions, while both are hot. A moderately 
quick drying bodv-varnish may be made by 
mixing 1 part of anime with 2 parts of copal ; 
for an inferior varnish, drying more quickly, 2 
parts of anime to 1 part of copal may be mixed. 

Carriage varnish for the wheels and under 
frame-works of coaches and other objects not 
requiring to be polished is made like common 
body-varnish, only that to 8lbs. of gum of second 
quality are used about 2£ gallons of oil and 5£ 
gallons of turpentine, with driers. This varnish 
is boiled until it becomes very stringy. Its 
quality is intermediate between body-varnish and 

Wainscot varnish, which is made of 8 lbs. of 
anim£ of second quality, 3 gals, of clarified oil, 

£ lb. of litharge, £ lb. of sugar of lead, £ lb. of 
copperas. These ingredients must be well 
boiled until the varnish strings very strong, 
and it must be mixed with 5 £ gals, of turpentine. 
This varnish, which dries quickly, is used chiefly 
for house painting and japanning. It may be 
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darkened by the addition of a small quantity of 
gold size. 

Spirit and turpentine varnishes are prepared by 
mixing the resins and the solvent together, aud 
agitating the whole with a stick with a number 
of pegs or nails driven in near the lower end until 
the solution is complete. The resins should be 
dry, aud in small pieces, with the impurities pick¬ 
ed out: the finest and clearest pieces of the guin 
are set aside for superior varnishes. Turpen- 
tiue varnishes are made in quantities of 10 
or 12 gallons: spirit vnruishes from 4 to 8 
gallons. Ju making the latter, the ingredients 
are sometimes put into a cask of 8 or 16 gal¬ 
lons’ capacity, and mounted so as to revolve 
upon bearings at the ends. An alternating 
motion is given to the barrel by passing 
round it a cord terminating in a cross handle. 
When the operator pulls this cord towards him 
the barrel rotates, and winds the cord up in the 
other direction so as to be ready for a secoud 
pull, which, in like manner, winds the cord in 
the opposite direction, and so on. Agitation 
must be kept up, or the resin will agglutinate. 
After 3 or 4 hours, or when the solution is 
complete, the varnish is left for a few hours 
to deposit solid impurities, and is then strain¬ 
ed through muslin or lawn into bottles. Coarsely 
pounded glass is sometimes added to prevent the 
agglutination of the resin. When heat is em¬ 
ployed in making spirit-varnishes, the source of 
heat should be a water or a sand bath, and a 
still and worm may be used to prevent loss by 
evaporation, the resins and solvent in the still 
being kept, in motion by a stirrer passing through 
a stuffing-box in the head. Shell-lac contains a 
little wax, which is apt to get diffused through 
the varnish when heat is applied. The inflam¬ 
mable nature of the ingredients will of course 
suggest the necessity for caution in making 
spirit-varnisho9. The utensils employed must 
be quite clean and dry. 

Best white hard spirit varnish, such as will bear 
polishing, is made by adding 2 lbs. of the best 
picked gum-sandarach to 1 gallon of spirits of 
wine, and agitating for 4 hours, until the solu¬ 
tion is complete. 18ozs. of Yen ice-turpentine, 
(or 9 ozs. if the work is not to be polished,) are 
to be moderately heated in a water-bath until 
quite fluid, and added to the varnish to give it 
body. Agitate for an hour, strain and put into 
bottles, which must be kept well corked. After 
remaining undisturbed for a week, the varnish 
is fit for use. •' If the clearest and palest pieces of 
gum be selected, this varnish will be pale enough 
for white work. 

White hard varnish. —(No. I.) 3£ lbs of gum- 
sandarach to 1 gallon of spirits of wine, and 
when the solution is complete add 1 pint 
of pale turpentine-varnish, and shake the 
whole well together. (No. 2.) 2lbs. of gum- 
sandarach, l lb. of gum-mastic, and 1 gallon 
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of spirits of wine. White spirit-varnish for manufacture at Amrapura, and the museum of 
violins. —2 lbs. of mastic to 1 gallou of spirits the Asiatic Society in London contains several 
of wine and 1 pint of turpentine-varnish. specimens of various kinds, ns well as a set of cups 

Broton hard spirit tarnish is similar to white in every state from the first weaving of a few 
hard varnish, only shell-lac is used instead of strips of bamboo to the complete formation 
sandarach. Dissolve 9 lbs. of shell-lac in 1 gal- of an elegant article of domestic economy. A 
lou of spirits of wine, and then add 18 ozs. of description of each specimen will best ex- 
Venice-turpentine, warmed. This varnish will plain the whole process. The first is » 
bear polishing. Or, 2 lbs. of shell-lac, 1 lb. wooden frame of wood covered with strips of 
of sandarach, and 2 ozs. of mastic dissolved in bamboo woven together so ns to form a 
1 gallon of splits of wine. A lighter colour is basket, which is the frame work of the intended 
produced with 2 lbs. of sandarach, 1 lb. of shell- cup ; the weaving is like that of a lady's work 
lac, and 1 gallon of spirit. When the solution is basket, and care is taken, that it shall be as thin 
complete add a pint of turpentine-varnish, and and light as possible, as upon this matter the 
agitate the whole well together. If a pale lac- beauty and delicacy of the ware will depend ; 
varnish be required, white or bleached lac may be towards the edges, the weaving is of a coarser 
used. Lac-varnish may be bleached by Mr. Lem- nature, and the bamboo is made as fine as hair, 
ing’s process :—“Dissolve 5 ozs. of shcll-lacin 2 The basket is covered on the outside with 
a quart of rectified spirits of wine ; boil varnish laid on with a brush, made of the husk 
for a few minutes with 10 ozs. of well-burnt of the eocoanut. The varnish is the essential 
aud recently heated animal charcoal, when a part of the manufacture, without which nothing 
small quantity of the solution should be drawn can be done, it is named thit-tsi (wood oil) and is 
oil* and filtered ; if not colourless, n lit tle more procured from a tree of which there are extensive 
charcoal must be added. When all colour is iorcsts in the northern parts of the Burmese 
removed, press the liquor through silk, as linen empire. The varnish may be gathered at all times 
absorbs more varni-h, and afterwards filb r ii but if taken during the flowering season which 
through fine blotting-paper." [Transactions is at the beginning of the year, it does not harden 
of the Society of Arts, vol. xlv. In the well. It appears to be in many of its properties 
same volume is a recipe by Mr. Cl. Field analogous to China varnish, and it nffects in a 
for bleaching lac-varnish by means of chlorine, similar way tire health of those who prepare 
Dr. Hare has also published a method as follows: it: not apparently to such a degree as in Clri- 
—“ Dissolve in an iron kettle 1 part of peavlash na, but still enough to be very unpleasant to 
in about 8 parts of water, add one part of shell those unaccustomed to it who frequently find their 
or seed-lac, and heat the whole to ebullition, bauds blistered and their arms and faces swelled 
When the lac is dissolved cool the solution and with its effects. All who use it take certain 
impregnate it with chlorine gas till the lae is nil precaution against accidently swallowing any 
precipitated. The precipitate is white, but the. portion and they are careful to touch it with the 
colour deepens by washing and consolidation; right hand only while they take their food with 
dissolved in alcohol, lac bleached by this process the left. Some persons are more seriously affected 
yields a varnish which is as free from colour as by the varnish than others ani^ its injurious 
any copal varnish.” The application of the clilo- effects appear in blotches so much resembling 
line must be made by a person acquainted with leprosy that the other Burmese refuse to hold 
chemistry. Hence chloride of lime is safer as a intercourse with the affected person. The varnish 
bleaching agent, the lime being afterwards dis- as before remarked, is laid on with a brush, 
solved out from the precipitate by the addition of to spare the hand as far as practicable: 
muriatic acid. The precipitate is to be washed but in all future operations on the same ves- 
several times, dried and dissolved in alcohol with sol it is laid on with the hand both in order 
the addition of a little mastic. This varnish is to procure a fine surface and to enable the 
very pale, but rather thin. When copal is added workman to discover and reject the minutest 
to spirit-varnishes in order to increase their particles of dust. When first laid on, the varn- 
toughness and durability (although the ad- ish looks of a light brown colour, but rubbing 
vantage of adding copat may be question- with the hand turns it to a fine black. When 
ed), the copal should be in fine powder, the cup is varnished, it must be carefully shut 
the spirit very strong, and a gentle heat of about up in a box to exclude the dnst, and then depo- 
120°, with frequent agitation, should be used, sited in a deep cold vault. This is said to be es- 
A light-coloured varnish may be made with lib. sential to its proper settiug and with one of which 
of shell-lac, 11b. of copal, to 1 gallon of strong every manufactory is provided. The cup is kept 
spirit.— Tomlinson . in the vault at least three days. 

(8496) VARNISHED WARE OF THE 3 The third cup is advanced another step 
BURMESE. The process of making this ware towards completion, it is covered over with a 
has been minutely described by Major Bur- thick black paste which is intended to stop up 
ney, who witnessed every branch of the all holes iu the baskets and to give the ware a 
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VARNISHED WARE. 

body* Differeut pastes are used for this pur¬ 
pose but all agree in being composed of some 
fine powder mixed up with thit-tsi, in one sort, 
the powder is that of c&lciued bones; in another 
the fine saw dust of teak wood ; iu all cases the 
paste is dabbed on with the fingers, so as to hide 
the basket as far as the workman is able to do. 
The specimen under description looks black aud 
rough, and the basket appears in several places 
through the paste, after this process as well as 
nfter every other in which the varnish is used in 
any shape, the cup is returned to ils concealments 
in the vault, where it must remain at least three 
days before any subsequent operation can be 
proceeded. 

4 The next specimen is the cup ground 
smooth inside. The operation is performed 
in a clumsy lathe, one of which is in the Asiatic 
Society’s museum, it is more like the roller on 
which ajack towel is hung behind a kitchen 
door than the instrument we call n lathe. This 
roller is turned backwards and forwards with a 
stick and leather string like the drill bow of our 
workmen, and a hollow cylinder. The wotkmau 
inserts the rough cup, and if it is not large enough 
to stick tight in it, he fixes it thereby slips of 
bamboo, he then smears the inside ol the cup 
with water mixed with an oclirey red earth, 
turns the lathe rapidly with his right band, and 
presses a piece of pumice stone held in his left 
hand, against the inside of the cup, this process 
soon rubs down the rough surface of the paste, 
and is continued until it is quite smooth. The 
specimen is smooth on the inside the paste is 
rubbed down quite level with the basket work 
which appears through it, but without injury to 
the smooth surface. The outside of the basket 
is uualtered. 

5 The fiftlymp has undergone precisely the 
same operation* on the outside, the only dif¬ 
ferences in the manipulation being that the cup 
was fastened upon a form or chuck, so as to leave 
the outside open to the workman, instead of be¬ 
ing put into a basket to expose the inside. 

6 This cup is covered on the inside with 
an additional quantity of paste of finer quality 
which was laid on by the workman after the 
outside was ground smooth, and dried in order 
that it might receive an additional polish on a 
subsequent day. 

7 This specimen is covered with fine paste 
on the outside as well as on the inside. Its ap¬ 
pearance is rough and black. In this stage the 
cup has been ground outside and in, and has also 
received a coat of fine varnish. This is the result 
of the two successive operations with the interval 
of at least three days between them, the grind¬ 
ing is performed on the lathe, ns in No. 4 and 5 
but instead of pumice stone, the Workman em¬ 
ploys first a piece of smooth sandstone then a 
rag with charcoal and water, and lastly- a piece 
of moist cloth. The cup is dried well in the 
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sun before the varnish is laid on, which is done 
with the finger. 

8 This cup has received a second coat of 
varnish and is quite black and glossy, but not 
even on the surface. Thus far all the Burmese 
ware goes through the same processes whatever 
may be the style iu which they are to be finished, 
whether black or red, plain or figured. The re¬ 
maining specimens show the various modes, in 
which the manufactures furnish off their work, 
according to their own state or that of their em¬ 
ployers. 

9 The next cup is simply polished in the 
lathe, this is performed by turning first against 
a piece of smooth stone as iu No 7 then by 
moistened rice husks, held iu the hollow of the 
left hand against the cup while turning; thirdly 
by a rag dipped in well pulverised teak wood, 
and lastly by the hand smeared with a peculiar 
polishing powder, said to be made of the petrified 
wood of a tree. The ware thus furnished is like 
the black japaned ware used in Britain. 

10 The ware in this specimen is red like seal¬ 
ing wax, not so fine as British red japanned 
ware, but still clear and bright. The colour is 
manufactured at Ava, and is said to be superior 
to the best Chinese vennillion, it is moistened 
with an oil called shazi, extracted from the 
hirn/eu {Di/iterocarpus turbinatu «) and then mixed 
cd with thit-tsi varnish. The mixture is laid 
upon the cup, after it lias gone through the two 
first operations of No. 9 and nothing more is re¬ 
quired than giving it a polish with the hand un¬ 
less extraordinary lustre is desired when a mix¬ 
ture of shauzyaml thit-tsi is applied. 

Specimens 11 and 12 are engraved cups 
executed in the Shan or Siamese sty le. The en¬ 
graving is done with great ingenuity and rapidity, 
although the only tool is a needle tied to a stick 
and whetted on a bit of slate. The artist holds 
the cup on his knees with his left hand and keeps 
his graver almost motionless in his right, he 
then dexterously turns the cup by the help of 
his knees to meet the graver. The Slum style 
consists in engraving a piece of black ware ns 
No. 9 and filling up the hollows with vermilion, 
if any figures are represented they are left in 
relief, in the manner of wood engraving. Some 
grotesque figures done in this wny are seen in 
number 12. In specimen No. 11 the hollows 
are not yet filled in, and the cup lias a greyish 
appearance, arising from the light brown lines 
left by the graver in the polished black varnish. 
The vermillion is laid on as in No. 10, and after 
drying several days is rubbed off iu the lathe 
with wet bran held in the hollow of the hand. 
The operation is generally repeated to ensure a 
complete filling up of all hollows and the cup 
is afterwards varnished and polished. 

A more expeditious method called the Burman 
style, consists in engraving upon a rui cup 
left as in No. 10 and filling up the hollows 
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with different colours, usually yellow or green, by this tree. It has the valuable property of 
specimen 13 is engraved with grotesque Chinese being less liable than French polish to be injured 
looking figures, and 14 is a similar one with by a heated vessel which may be placed upon it. 
the lines filled with yellow or primrose, but it is very poisonous and requires to be ban- 
The engraving is first prepared by being died with great care by the workmen who use it. 
varnished over, the colour is immediately rub- Indeed after furniture is dry it is very unsafe for 
hod in with the finger until it is quite dry, certain constitutions until it has been in use lor 
when the cup is finished sometimes a small some time and the smell-entirely gone. A friend 
quantity of indigo is mixed with the orpiment, of his Mr. Jones, American Consul at Foochow- 
which produces a green colour, several articles too, used some furniture which had been laquered 
in the Society’s museum are very finely executed some time and was apparently quite dry and yet 
in this way, some of which have both colours in he was very ill for a long time from its effects 
the same specimen. The beauty of the engraving so ill that he thought he should be ob- 
consists chiefly in the contrast of blight, colours, liged to leave the country and go home. And this 
and the regular interlacing of minute lines in is no solitary instance, for he has known several 
which some specimens resemble our murine • persons suffer most severely from the same cause, 
turning ; taste or drawing is totally out of the | — Fortune s Residence, p. 146. Williams, how- 
question.— Rohde . M. 8. 8. ever, says the beautiful appearance of the lncquer- 

There are other modes of preparing the vanish- ed-ware of China owes its lustrous coloring to a 
ed ware, : the finer sorts are sometimes, finished composition of lampblack and the clarified juice 
with gilding or with raised figures or mouldings. ! obtained from a species of sumach, called Rhus 
These arc formed of the teak wood paste mention- | Veruix or Verniria. Wood oils are obtained from 
ed in specimen 3 which is pressed when sofl, i other plants of the same family, and the different 
into tin moulds and when dry it becomes as hard - qualit ies of lacquered-ware are owing to the use 
as the wood of which it was originally made, j of these inferior ingredients. The real varnish 
Europeans have found this paste an excellent j tree is described by De Guigiies as resembling the 
material for making the raised work on picture > ash in its foliage and bark, it is about fifteen feet 
frames and similar objects. Some articles are in height, and furnishes the sap when seven years 
diversified by leaving portions of the basket old, which is carefully collected from incisions in 
work uncovered by the varnish, in this case the the trunk opened in the summer nights. The 
weaving is of the finest quality, and the open body of the ware is wood partially smoothed, or 
parts being of different patterns the effect is very pasteboard, upon which two or three coats of a 
good. Larger works are made of wood, joined i composition of lime, paper, and gum are first 
together with teak paste, and afterwards covered j laid and thoroughly diied and rubbed. The 
in the same way as the bnsketwork, the only j surface of the wood is also hardened by rubbing 
difference between the process being, that in j coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping i: 
the wood work, the first varnishing is omit- | off when dry. Two coatings of lamp black and 
ted, the solid and flat surface of the wood jwood oil, or in the finer articles, of lamp black 
taking the paste at once without preparation, j and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, 
— Rhode M. S. 8. | and after drying, the clear varniil is brushed on, 

(8197) VARNISHED WARE OF CHINA, i one coating after another, with the utmost 
Rims Ykknix or Vernicia, Chinese Var- care, in close and darkened rooms, allowing 
N rsit Tree. When Mr. Fortune prepared to it to dry well between the several coats, 
take up his late residence in China, his ntten- The articles are then laid by to be painted 
tion was directed by the Calcutta Agricultural j and gilded according to the fancy of custom- 
Society, to the Chinese varnish tree, Rhus ers, after which a iast coating is given them, 
species, the wax inseot tree, Fraeinm species, The varnish is brought to market in brownish 
and to the soap beau tree, Oasalpiniu species : cakes, and reduced to its proper fluidity by boil- 
to the various trees valuable for their fruit iug ; it. is applied to many purposes of both a 
or timber and ornamental plants ; but. above varnish and paint, when it is commonly mixed 
all to the greeu indigo (so culled), Rhamuus with a red or brown color. A beautiful fabric of 
species, which yielded a dye that was at that lacquered-ware is made by inlaying the nacre of 
time attracting much attention in France. He fresh and saltwater shells in a rough mosaic of 
says, the tree which yields the Chinese varnish flowers, animals &c. into the composition and 
is n species of Rhus which although producing then varnishing it. Another kind, highly prized 
an article of great value is extremely dangerous by the Chinese, is made by covering the wood 
to use. The varnish is largely used in the with a coating of red varnish three or four lines 
country for giving a fine polish to tables and in thickness, and then carving figures upon it in 
chairs used in the houses of the wealthy. The relief. The great labour necessary £p produce this 
beautiful lacquer ware so extensively exported ware renders it expensive. A common f(fl$fcitute 
from Canton to foreign countries, and which is for the true varnisli is the cats of the Diyandra, 
so well knownjind justly admired, is produced Jatropha, Croton, aud other members of the 
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Euphorbinceous family, expressed from tlieir The species are two in number, V. Indica, 

seeds by a variety of simple machine^, consisting which grows all along the Malabar const and 
for the most part of different applications of in Cannra; ami V. lanceocfolin, which is 
power to cylinders and pestles by which the seeds common in Silliet. Both species form large 
are pressed or pounded. The oil, after pressing, trees with entire smooth coriaceous leaves, 
according to Be Guignes, is boiled with Spanish and terminal panicles of white flowers ; nnd 
white in the proportion of one ounce to half a both are valuable not only as timber-trees, 
pound-of oil; ns it begins to thicken, it is taken but for yielding valuable, almost unique pro- 
off and poured into close vessels. It dissolves duels. V. Indica grows to the height of about 
in turpentine, and is used as a varnish, cither (> > feet, nnd yields valuable timber, which is 
clear or mixed with different colours : it defends much employed in ship-building, and is not liable 
woodwork from injury fora long time, nnd forms J to be attacked by the teredo. When the baik 
a good painter’s oil. Boiled with iron rust, it i is wounded, a pellucid, fragant, acrid, bitter 
forms a reddish brown varnish. In order to pre- | resinous fluid exudes, which in the rays of the 
vent its penetrating into the wood when used j sun becomes yellow and fragile like glass. This 
clear, and to increase the lustre a priming of lime j resin is well known in commerce, nnd is usually 
and hog’s blood simmered together into a paste | called Copal in India, but when imported into 
is previously laid on.— lV'dlianid Middle Kitty- England receives the name of Gun Anime. The 
data, Vol. I. ft. 121. fluid resin also makes a good varnish, which is 

(8498) VARNISHED WARE OF INDIA, callce Puudttm, or Liquid Copal ; on the Main- 
In Peninsular India the varnish used by Moo- bar coast it is often called Piuey Varnish, nnd 
oheemen for Palanquins &c., is prepared by melt- the tree Piuey Varnish-Tree, or Pinny Alarum, 
ing Sundaris (a kind of Copal or Anittie called by The dry resin, boiled with more or less oil, is 
bv Ainslie Sandaruch, and mixing it with boil- used for the purposes of tar and resin ; it is also 
ed linseed oil rendered drying with litharge ; employed by the natives instead of lVntikiiicenee, 
they do not usually add spirits of turpentine in Besides these, another valuable product is yielded 
the* way prescribed for making Copal varnish in by this tree, and that, is a fatty substance, which 
England. Mr. Rohde knows of no better or is known by the name of the Piuey Tallow, or 
more durable polish, for Teak and Chittagong Vegetable Tallow, of Canara. This is obtained 
wood particularly, than may be prepared by by boiling the seeds, when the fatty substance 
melting three or four bits of Sundaris of the size floats to the surface, and on cooling down ho¬ 
of a walnut or small egg, and pouring upon it a comes of I he consistence of tallow. In colour 
bottle full o( boiling linseed oil, ( Aviaha ttttona the different specimens vary from pale yellow, or 
Tel.,) previously rendered drying by boiling fawn, to perfect white. Its general properties, 
litharge or other drier and after boiling them to- such as its hardness, colour, combustibility, and 
gether for an hour gently adding while cooling a fusibility, place it between wax ami tallow ; 
tea-spoonful of Venice turpentine. If too thick but it is far superior to the latter, having no 
it may be thinned with spirits of turpentine. It disagreeable smell either when burning or at 
should be rubbed on the furniture and after a common temperatures. 

little time, dtivfcg which it may be exposed in the (8500) VATERIA INDICA. Linn. Ciilo- 
sun, rubbed off, the rubbing should be con- uo xvlon Dupada. Bucli. Ham. 
tinued daily, and the polish should not be again 1‘iucy marum, Tam. Chadaeula, Tel. 

applied for eight or ten days, after which it may Dupa marum, Can. | Payanec, Malabar. 

be slightly applied every one or two months. This is a very large and stately tree, a native 

Water does not injm*e this polish and any stain or of Malabar, and lately, found also in Mysore, 
scratch may be rubbed over with the polish which The young shoots and all tender parts except the 
cannot be done with French polish. To give the leaves are covered with fine stellate pubescence, 
appearance of gold to silver leaf used by the leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, from 
Condapilly Moochies for ornamenting boxes, einarginate to obtuse, pointed, smooth, coriace- 
palanquitis &c. a little aloes is dissolved in the ous, from four to eight incites long and two to 
varnish which is laid over it. A very good four broad, petioles round, about nu inch long; 
varnish is prepared by Moochies with shell lae stipules oblong, panicles terminal, nullifications 
and wood oil heated in small quantities.— Rohde rather remote ; flowers rather remote, pedicelled, 
M. S. S. pretty large ; bractes oblong, one flowered ; 

( 8499 ) VATERIA, a genus of Plants belonging calyx five, cleft to the base, divisions oblong, 
to the natural order Dipterocarpacea. It is cha- obtuse, viRpus on the outside, corolla five petall- 
racterised by having the calyx 5 cleft; segments ed petal’s oval, ernarginate, broader but very 
at length at length reflexd; petals 5, oval, emar- little longer than divisions of the calyx, filaments 
ginate, twistad in the bud : stamens 40 to 50, from 40 to 50, short, broad inserted between the 
short, inserwPbetween the petals and the base of petals and the base of the germ, anthers linear 
germ ; anthers long, linear ; capsule 8-valved, with a single filiform beak ; germ superior, conic 
1 celled, and 1-seeded ;cotyledons stalked. I downy, three celled, cells containing 3 ovules 
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each, attached to the top of the axis, style longer 
than the stamens, stigma acute, pericarpinm 
a coriaceous, fleshy, oblong, obtuse, one-cclled, 
three-vnlved capsule, general size about 
inches long and 1£ in diameter, seed solitary of 
same shape as the capsule.—( lioxb. FI. Ini. p. 
601). 

The Oil. 

Tiney Tallow or Doopada I Piney Yeunai, Tam. 

Oil, Eng. I 

This most valuable tree, which, besides the 
product under consideration, yields a resin near¬ 
ly equal, and furnishes an excellent building 
wood, grows plentifully in the jungles of the 
Western Coast. The oil which is perfectly solid 
even in hot climates, is prepared by cleaning the 
seeds, then roasting and grinding Ihcm into a 
mass. To 5 seers of seed, add 12 seers of water 
and boil until the oil rises to the surface, lte- 
move the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to stand until the following day, when 
more oil will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected and the. process repeated. The 
oil is principally used for lamps, but is very sui¬ 
table for soaps and candle making .—M E. J. 11. 

Doopada Resin. The Renin —exudes from the 
Valeria Indira, and constitutes piney varni.-h. 
The resin is used as a fragrant insense in Temples, 
the quantity procurable is very considerable.— 
M E. J. R. 

No. 2. White Dammer or Piney resin 
(Valeria Indira and allied species) of Linnccus 
and Wight. Ckoloroxylon Dnpada of Buchanan 
and Ainslie the Doopada resin of Mysore nnd 
the Payanee or Piney of the Malabars. 

Variety 1. Piney resin having exuded spon¬ 
taneously from the tree. Occurs in large lumps 
of all shapes and varying in color on the outside 
from a bright orange to a dull yellow, hearing 
evident marks of having adhered to the bark of 
the tree. It has a shining vitreous fracture, is 
very hard and bears a great resemblance to 
amber. 

Its color (internally) -is of all shades from a 
light green to a light’yellow, the green tint pre¬ 
dominating iu the generality of specimens—It is 
more soluble in alcohol than the Black dammer 
nnd burns witlfless smoke and a more agreeable 
odour. It is easily distinguishable from all other 
Indian resins by its superior hardness, its color 
and atnber-like appearance. 

Variety 2 . White dammer or Piney retin , ob¬ 
tained by wounding the tree Occurs either in 
small lumps or in large masses, generally of a 
shining appearance and balsamic smell. Has a 
very cellular structure which is attributable to 
the mode of collection. Notches being cut in 
the trunk of the tree sloping innards and 
downwards the resin collects in the cavity and 
is either permitted to dry on the spot or is col¬ 
lected and dried by the application of heat. It is of 


VATERIA ROXBURGHH. 

all shades from light green to light yellow or white 
and is ustiMyr translucent. Specimens are some¬ 
times 8®6n in which from the dessication 
having been improperly conducted the resin 
is more opaque, of a dull green color, and 
full of air bubbles, presenting the appearance of 
having undergone a partial fermentation. This 
resin may be recognised by its cellular appearance 
and balsamic smell—this latter however (which 
is of course due to the volatile oil it contains) is 
gradually lost by long keeping or constant 
exposure to the air, what is called “ East Indian 
copal” and sold in Eugland us gum anime exudes 
abundantly from this tree. It occurs of all shades ' 
of color between pale green and deep yellow, the 
finest pieces are called kahroba , Arabic, Amber] 
and sold as amber in the bazars of Bengal; the' 
resin before it hardens is the Piney varnish of 
Malabar. Besides the uses already alluded to, 
candles are made of this resin iu Malabar, which 
l)r. Wight informs us, diffuse in burning an 
agreeable fragrance, give a fine clear light with 
little smoke, and consume the wick without 
snuffing. These candles were at one time intro¬ 
duced into England, but nvery high duty bavin" 
been imposed the trade ceased. ‘ ‘ ° 

(8501) VATERIA LANCELOTA P Vateria. 

A species of vateria is a common timber tree in 
the Provinces of 'Javoy and Mergui. The timber 
is whiter than hopea, and equally good. Indeed, 
it is often called white thengaii,* or white hopea] 
the woods bring only distinguished in commerce 
by their colour. Wallich in his list of Indian woods 
mentions Hopea floribmtda ns ’known at Tavoy 
by the Burmese name of tanlheya. The tree 
called at Tavoy pantheya, is certainly not a 
species of hopea. Its flowers, in white fragrant 
panicles, are often seen in the Tavoy bazar? and 
ate very unlike the yellow secund flowers of the 
Hopea. 

(8502) VATERIA LANCEJ1FOLIA is the 
other species, which was described by Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh from Silhet, where it is called Monl. Like 
its congener, this also exudes a clear liquid from 
wounds, &c., in the bark, which soon hardens into 
an amber-coloured resin. From this the natives 
distil a dark-coloured and strong-smelling resin 
called Chooa, and Chova and Gond by the Brah¬ 
mins, who use it as incense.-— Eng. Cyc. 

(8508) VATERIA ROXBURGHII. Indian 
gum anime tree. In Hindustan, Vateria indica 
produces a resin which is sometimes called copal 
in India, and gum anime in England ; but it does 
not appear to be known that in the TenasserimPro- 
vinces, another species of the same genus yields 
almost a precisely similar resin. When in bloom 
the tree is quite ornamental, and^iffuses the 
fragrance of its flowers for a gmrt distance 
around.— Mason. Dr. Wight gives figure Vateria 
Roxburghinna, 26. 
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(85 C4) VATIC A ROBUSTA. 

Saul Hind. | Googtlam, Tiu« 

A wood in great repute, belonging to the 
pipterocarpea; it is most valuable for bouse 
ami ship building, Vats fur liquids, door frames, 
and the rails and battens of d<>or$ ; it is not suit¬ 
ed for planks, it twists, shrinks, and warps, 
whenever the surface is removed, even after 
many years’ seasoning. This wood is in general 
use for building purposes in the Ganjnm and 
Vizagnpatam Districts. “ From Colonel Baker’s 
excellent experiments, it appears that, compared 
with Teak, its strength is about 1121 to 869. 
From Major H. Campbell’s valuable experiments, 
unseasoned Saul broke with 1,39libs. It is 
unquestionably the most useful grown India 
timber for enginering purposes,” (Jury Reports 
Great Exhibiou.) broke with a weight of 1308 
lbs.; seasoned saul with 1319 lbs. An an¬ 
other in Tenasseriin refers all the species of 
Vatica to the mountains, but tliev have one 
that drops its curious winged fruit from cliffs 
that overhang the sea.— Mason. Two or three 
species are found in Goomsur forming exten¬ 
sive forests and affording to the inhabitants 
incense, dammer and wood oil. Judging from 
tire imperfect specimens collected by t)r. Max¬ 
well and Capt. McPherson, one of them be¬ 
longs to Roxburgh’s genus S/iorea apparently 
S. robusta. Botli these gentlemen mention 
Chloroxylon dupada ns being one of them, but 
this is thought to be a mistake originating 
in a statement of Dr. Ainslie that this is the 
botauicnl name given to the Indian dammer 
tree by Dr. Buchanan, but which was an error 
of his arising from his not being aware that seve¬ 
ral trees produce dammer and that his Ohloroxy- 
Ioh Dupada was already described by Liu- 
lueiis under the generic name of Valeria. The 
Shoreas (Ruxh.) or Vaticas (Linn ) and Vaterias 
yield the solid product called dammer and 
I’inoy whilst the produce of the Diptero- 
carps retains its fluidity and is the “ wood 
oil” of the bazars. The Camphor tree of Su¬ 
matra is a species of Vateria (Shorea camphori - 
fera , Roxb ) The Vateria Indica (chloroxylon 
dupada of Buchanan and Ainslie and the Piney 
niarum of the Hindoos) produces a resin re¬ 
sembling Copal, much finer than that procured 
from other species, natives of India, the finer 
specimens of which are as transparent as amber 
and nearly colorless. It is procured by the 
very simple process of cutting a notch in the 
tree sloping inwards and downwards. This is 
soon filled with the juice, which in a short time 
hardens by exposure to the air. 

(8505) VEGETABLE IVORY, is occasion¬ 
ally seen in India as the knobs of walking sticks. 
It is imported into Europe and North America 
from the river Magdalina, and in some years no 
less than 150 tons of it were imported into Eng¬ 
land, where the nuts may be purchased for a 
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I few pence each and even at a cheaper rate, for 
in August 1854, 1000 were sold for 7 shillings 
and 6 pence. The Ivory plant is confined to the 
contiuent of South America, where it grows be¬ 
tween the 9th degree of North and the 8th degree 
of South latitude and the 70th and 79° of 
West longitude, and is found in narrow valleys 
and damp localities from the const to 8000 feet 
above the sea. From the kernels or albumen of the 
fruit, the American, ns well as European turners 
fashion the knobs of walking sticks, the reels of 
spindles and little toys which are whiter than 
animal ivory, and equally hard when dry, but 
soften when placed into water. The plant, is sup¬ 
posed to belong to Endlicher’s class Spndiciflora 
and Lindley’s alliance Andes, hut Martius regards 
it as the type of a new natural order named 
Phytelephautese. It is called the Ivory Palm.— 
See man. 

(8506) VEGETABLE KINGDOM. This 
term is applied collectively to the various forms 
of Plants, as the terms Animal and Mineral 
Kingdoms are applied <o Animals and Minerals. 
Several methods have been proposed by DeCan- 
ilolle and others for giving an idea of the distri¬ 
bution of vegetation over the surface of the 
globe In the following remarks we have fol¬ 
lowed that of Professor Scliow, in his ‘ Notes for 
a Course of Lectures on the Distribution of 
Plants.’ 

1. Region of Saxifrages and Mosses, or the 
Alpine Artie Flora : temperature 1*75 to 41° 
Fahr. This corresponds with the hyperborean 
region ofDc Candolle and other writers, and 
comprehends all countries within the polar cir¬ 
cle, namely Lapland, the north of Russia and 
Siberia, Kamtchatka, Labrador, Greenland, and 
Iceland, and also pnrt of the Scottish and Scan¬ 
dinavian mountains, as well ns the mountains 
of the southern and central parts of Europe, 
with sufficient elevation to possess an alpine 
vegetation. This region is characterised by the 
abundance of mosses and lichens, and of the 
families Saxifrayacecc , Gentianncea, Alsinacea , 
Salicea, and Cyperacece. There is an entire ab¬ 
sence of tropical families, and only a few plants 
of the temperate zone. The beech and fir oc¬ 
cur in forests, or there is n destitution of trees. 
Annuals are also scarce, and th# blossoms of 
the flower are largo in proportion * to the 
root of the plant, and of a pure colour. 

2. Region of the Umbellifera and Crucifer a 
temperature 2 7 *5 0 to 5 6* 7 5°. This comprehends 
the whole of Europe, except those districts which 
belong to the preceding region, from the Pyre¬ 
nees, the ( mountains of the south of France, of 
Switzerland, and the north of Greece,to the great¬ 
er part of Siberia, and the country about Mount 
Caucasus. This region is particularly distinguish¬ 
ed from that of the same parallel in north Ame¬ 
rica by the presence of cruciferous and umbel¬ 
liferous plants. It is not easily distinguished 
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from the next region, but the Funyi abound other genera bearing broad shiuing leaves ami 
more, and it approaches the last region in large flowers. The cultivated plants are those 
the abundance of Gyperacea Nearly all its of ibe third region, with the exception of the 
trees are deciduous, and its meadows are Olive : Rice is more abundant, and in the 
exceedingly flourishing. There is a division southern districts the Sugar-Cane is grown, 
of the Composites ; the plants belonging 6. The Region of Camellins, and Celastracea, 
to the Cichoraceous division of that order, or Chino-Jnpanese kingdom. It embraces Japan 
being found in the northern districts, whilst and Northern China from 30° to 40° N. lat. : 
those belonging to the Cynarncephalous are found temperature 54-5® to 68°. Too little is known 
in the south of it. The predominating trees are of this region to enable ns to state positively 
the Scotch Ext - , the Alder,the Beech, the Birch, the what are its characteristics. Its vegetation is 
Poplar, the Elm, and Lime. The shrubs arc more tropical than European. With Zamas, 
the Heaths, the Sloe, &e. The principal cultivat- Ginger, Bananas, and Custard-Apples, are found 
ed plants are the Wheat, Barley, Oats, Maize, Buckthorns and Honeysuckles, thus giving this 
Potatoes, &c ; Apple, Bear, Gooseberry, Currant, region a mixed character. Its cultivated plants, 
Vine, Strawberry, Cucumber, Melon, the Cab- in addition to those of the previous regions, 
bage, Turnip, Bens, Beans, and other forms are the Ch/cas for Sago, the Tea-plant, the 
of Leynminosa ; Carrots, Hops, Hemp, Flax, &c. Cnlndium, &c. 

3. The Region of Labiata and Caryophyllacce, 7. The Region of Zinyiberacex, or Indian 
or tlm Mcdicterrnnnnn kingdom : temperature kingdom : temperature 65 75° to 8P5°. This 
f>4-5" to 72'5°. This includes the region of the includes the Indian peninsulas east and west of 
Mediterranean Sea, limited on the north by the the Ganges, together with the islands between 
Pyrenees, the Alps, tl>e Balkan, the Caucasus; India and Australia. Tropical orders are numcr- 
on the south by the Atlas and the deserts of ous in this region, as Pahnacea, Arucea , 
North Africa ; on the east by Taurus. It Euphorbiarea, Biynoniacea, Byllneriacea, &c. 
contains more or less of the orders belonging Very few plants belonging to Cyperacea, Conifera, 
to the last, region ; but Labial#, Caryophylla- Labiata , lio&a^ea, Ran mien l area, or Crucifer a 
cea, llumginacca, Cidacea and Liliaceoe abound, are seen. The trees never lose their leaves, 
A few tropical plants now and then appear and produce large magnificent flowers, and 
amongst them, belonging to the orders Pahnacea, arc covered frequently with climbing and 
Terebintacex , and I.anracex Bolauacex and parasitical plant. Ginger, Zedonrv, Cardamom, 
Leyuminosx are more abundant than in the last, Arrowroot, Catechu, Cassia, Cinnamon, Caout- 
evergreens increase, and the vegetation never eliouc, Tamarinds, Sago, Rice, Cocoa-Nut,Coffee, 
entirely censes ; but verdant meadows are Cubebs, Cloves, Pepper, Oranges, and Gamboge, 
more rare than in the last. Madeira, Azores, arc the cultivated and natural productions of this 
and the Canary Islands, belong to this region, prolific region. 

and their Flora approaches to that of tropical 8. The Regions of the Himalaya : temperature 
Africa. The. cultivated plants arc similar to the 36-5° to 65’75°. It includes the highlands ol 
last, to which arc added the Olive, Orange, India, or the mountain terraces lying on the 
Lemon, Mulberry, Fig, ltice, &c. _ south of the Himalayan range, Kuinnon, Nepaul, 

4 The region of Asleracea and Solidayina - Bootan, having an elevation of from 400U to 
cere, or northern North-Ameiican kingdom : torn- 10,000 feet. The tropical forms of the last 
perature 9.5" to 59°. It embraces North America kingdom decrease manifestly here, such as Sci- 
lVom the southern limits of the first kingdom laniacea, Pahnacea, Cycadacea, &c. European 
to 3(5°. N. lat. There are a greater number of forms are not unfrequent, ns Cyperacea, Amen - 
Conifer a than in the second kingdom, and there lacea, Conifer a, Prinmlacea, Rosacea, Crucifera, 
arc but few Umbel/fera, Crucifera, Cichoracea, &c. The Ferns and Orchidacea are abundant, 
mid Cyuarocephalticea. There is but little cul- The cultivated plants are the corn and fruit of 
tivatiou : wliwe there is any it resembles that of Europe, varying with more tropical produc- 
the second kiugdom.Whortleberries, Oaks, Firs, tions according to elevation. 

Michaelmas Daisies, and Golden Rods are its 9. The Region of Polynesia includes 
great characteristics. the islands between Hindustan and Australia, 

5 The Region of Magnoliacea, or Southern and has a temperature from 65 75° to 83-75". 
Nortli-Ainerican kingdom, between 36° and 30° This region^is similar to the Indian kingdom, and 
N. lat: temperature 59° to 72-5°. There is is sometimes included in it. The cultivated 
here an approximation to tropical vegetation, as plants, in addition to those of the Indian king- 
seen in the frequent appearance of the genera dom, are the Bread-Fruit-Tree, the Nutmeg, the 
Ganna , Chamarops Yucca, Zamia, Lauras, Big- Camplior-Tree, and the Cotton-Tree. 

nonia, Passi/lora, Cassia, Sapindus, &c. There 10. The Region of Java is little known, and 
are comparatively few plants that are characte- has a vegetation probably similar to the Iiitna- 
ristic of the two preceding kingdoms. The Mag- layan region. 

nolias predominate, and are accompanied with 11. The Oceania Region, or South Seals- 
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land kingdom, includes all the islands of the 
South Sea within the tropics, and has a tempera¬ 
ture of 72‘5‘to 8I 5°. The flora of these is¬ 
lands is poor, and fipproxiniates more closely to 
that of Asia than to that of Afriea, and has some 
relation to that of Australia. The bread-fruit is 
the most characteristic production of* these is¬ 
lands, but is not confined to them. 

12. The region of Balaomodendra, or the 
Arabian kingdom, includes the south wcstorly 
niouutainous part of the Arabian peninsula. 
The temparatnre cannot be stated, but the 
character of its vegetation is generally tropical, 
assuming the forms of that of India. The culti¬ 
vated plants are, also principally those of India. 

13. The Desert Region includes North Africa 
south of the Atlas, and the Mediterranean Sea 
between 15° and 30° N. lat, and the northern part 
of Arabia. The mean temperature is 72° to 86° 
It has necessarily a very poor flora, having but 
few even characteristic genera. It is only culti¬ 
vated in the oases, where the Phanix daetylifera , 
the Sorghum vulgar?, with Wheat and Barley, 
and some of the fruits of Europe and India, 
constitute the prominent plants. 

15. The Region of tropical Africa includes 
Africa from 15° N. lat. to the tropic of Capri¬ 
corn. Temperature 72“5 to 86°. This flora 
is neither rich nor rare ; it abounds in Legumi¬ 
nous, Rubiacea, and Cyperacea. The Adan- 
nunia is the characteristic genus. 

15. The Region of Cacli and Piperacea in¬ 
cludes Mexico and South America to the Amazon 
River, and to a height of 5900 feet above the 
level of the sea. Temperature 68° fo 83°74. 
The orders which characterise this region are 
Bromeliacea, Piper ace re, Passijloracea and Oac- 
iacece. The orders which are mostly tropical are 
here less numerous, whilst extra-tropical orders 
are more abundant. The most abundant genera 
are Phytelephas, Kanthin, Thoninia, Theubroma, 
Guazuma Spc. The cultivated plants of this dis¬ 
trict are the Maize, Sorghum only are, Diascorea, 
Convolvulus ; also the Plantain, Cocoa-Nut, Pine- 
Apple, Tamarind, Cacao, Vanilla, Coffee, Sugar, 
Tobaeco, Cotton, &c. 

16. The Region of the Mexican Highlands 
includes the mountains of Mexico above 5000 
feet elevation. Temperature from 65° - 75 to 
79°-25. In this district the more tropical 
forms of vegetation, as the Tree-Perns, the Palms; 
Passion-Flowers, Euphorbiums, and Pepper, de¬ 
crease or altogether disappear. The extra tropi¬ 
cal forms are more numerous, as «the Willow, 
Oak, Fir, Cypress, Sago, Horekoutul, Whortle 
berry. Heath, and various forms of Umbelltfera, 
Rosacea, Caryophyllacea, and RanuncuUicea. The 
cultivated plants are maize, the European Ceres r- 
lia, and fruits. In the highest mountain-ranges 
the vegetation has an alpine aspect. 

17- The Region of Cinchonacea. This em¬ 
braces the Andes from 5000 to 9000 feet in ele- 
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| vation, and between 20' S. lat., and 5° N. lat. r 
having a temperature from 59° to 68°. The 
ex Ira-tropical forms become very frequent in this 
region, and only a few tropical forms remain. 
Some of the most eommou genera are the 
Cinchona, Guy-Lussacia, Loasa, Lileea, Ctervan- 
tenia §'c. 'Phe cultivated plants are very seldom 
tropical. Maize and coffee are sometimes grown, 
with European Cerealia, and fruits, Potatoes, and 
Cheuopodium Qninoa. 

18. The llegiou of Escallonins and Calceolari¬ 
as include s the Andes at more than 9000 feet 
above the level of the sen, between 20° S. lat. and 
5° N. lat. Temperature 34.25° to 59°. Tropical 
plants almost entirely disappear in this region, 
only now and then a straggler appearing; whilst 
the forms which distinguish the colder and 
polar regions become frequent, such as the Lich¬ 
ens, Mosses, Sorrels, Planlagos, Gentians, 
Currant, Brambles, &c. The most prevalent or¬ 
ders are the Grasses, Heaths, and Synuntherneea. 
There are no large trees, and a great many shrubs. 

19. The West Indian Region, including the 
West India Islands, with a temperature of 59° 
to 79.25°. The vegetation of these islands bears 
the same relation to the continent which that of 
the Polynesian islands does to China. It is 
chiefly distinguished by the greater quantity of 
Fei'ns and Orchidacete. The cultivated plants are 
the same ns those of Mexico. 

20. The Region of Palms and Mdastomacra, 
or Brazilian kingdom, including Brazil, or South 
America, on the East of the Andes, between the 
equator, and the tropic of Capricorn ; tempera¬ 
ture 56° to SS^ 0 . This region is remarkable 
for the number of its genera and species, the size 
of individual trees, the dense forests, and the 
numerous climbing and parasitical plants. Ve¬ 
getation seems here to attain its greatest acti¬ 
vity and energy. The orders which abound 
most are Pahnacea, llomaderacea, Gesriacece, 
Melastomacea, Sapindacea and, altogether con¬ 
fined to this region, Vochyacea. The cultivation 
is very similar to that of Mexico. 

21. The Region of Woody Composites. In 
South America, on the east of the Andes from 
the tropic of Capricorn to 40° S. lat : tempera¬ 
ture 59° to 74 75 0 . There are but few 
tropical plants in this reggdh, and ex¬ 
tra tropical plants, especially European 
forms, are abundant, more than half being 
common to this region and Europe. The Woody 
Composita abound. This region consists chiefly 
of plains (pampas), which for hundreds of miles 
present almost the same Vegetation, consisting 
chiefly of Thistles and Grasses. Wheat, the 
Vine, and the Peach, are cultivated. 

22. The Antarctic Regiotfincludes the south¬ 
westerly part of Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, 
between 50° and 55° S lat. : temperature 41° 
to 47'5°. In this region there are no tropical 
plants, and its vegetation resembles in a great 
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measure the North-European flora (region 2). 
In some of the genera there is^an approach to 
the South African and Australian flora. 

28. The Region of Stapeliaa and Mesera- 
bryanthemums. This embraces South Africa from 
the tropic to 85* S. lat. : temperature 54>‘5“ to. 
72*5". The vegetation of this region is not 
luxuriant, but it is very rich in forms. There 
are no deuse forests nor climbers, but many suc¬ 
culent plants. The orders Restiacea, Iridacete , 
Proteucea , Ericaceae, Ficoidacett, Bruniacecc, 
Diosmaeea, Geraniacea, Oxalidaceoe, and Poly- 
galacece, embrace its characteristic vegetation. 
On the sandy coasts the genera Stapelia, Mesem- 
bryantkemum, and Dionma, are found, and 
on the mountains Prolta, Erica, and Brassuta 
The cultivated plants are those of Europe, with 
the Musa Paradisiaca. Convolvulus Batatas, the 
Tamarind, and Sorghum. Caffrorum. 

24. The Region of Eucalypti and Ep'icrida- 
ce.ee. It includes extra-tropical Australia and 
Van Diemen’s Land : temperature 42*25 to 
72 n -5’ Vegetation is not abundant in this re¬ 
gion ; but this deficiency is compensated by the j 
variety and peculiarity of its forms. The most 
nbumiant of the trees are the Eucalypti, which 
form three-fourths of all the woods. Next come 
the genera of Protacetc, Banlcda, Hakea, T)ry- 
andra, Grevillaa, &c. : and next to these follow 
Epacridacea, Diosmacete, and Gasuaraceet. Its 
cultivated plants are all European. 

25. The Region of New Zealand includes 
the two New Zealand isles : temperate, One- 
half of the species are European. The vegeta¬ 
tion is not characterised by the prevalence of 
large groups. Some of the genera approximate 
the South African flora, and some the Austra¬ 
lian. (The following works should be con¬ 
sulted on the geography of plants :—Linnaeus, 
Stationes Plautarum ; Humboldt and Ronpland, 
Essai sur la Geographic des Plantes ; Humboldt 
J)e Distributions et Geographica Plantarum ; 
Brown, General Remarks on the Botany of 
Terra Australis ; Schou \r,Grundz»ge einer Allye- 
tneinen P/tamen-Geographic ; Meyen, Grun- 
clriss dsr Pjtanizen-Geographic ; Bischoff, Lehr- 
buck der Batanik ; Hooker, in Murray's 
Dictionary of Geography ; De Candolle, 
art. Geograjthie, des Plants — Diet, des Sciences 
Naturelles ; Lindley, Int Dot. 2nd, ed. ; Meyen, 
Geography of Plants, translated for Ray Society 
byMiss Johnston ; Balfour, Glass-Book of Botany; 
Johnston, Physical Allas. 

(8507) VEGETABLE MARROW, or 
SQUASH. 

Suppara Roomro, Hind. 

This i3 a very delicate vegetable of the gourd 
species. The crooked-necked, when about six 
inches long, is well flavoured, but soon gets 
hard and stringy. The pear-shaped is the best 
of any, but must be dressed when young. Pro¬ 
pagation only by seed, aud the plants should 


never be removed, but remain where sown, only 
thinning the, weakly ones. The soil should h e 
a rich loam, the same os for cucumbers. Train 
the plant on sticks. It is rf often necessary w> 
fertilize the female blossoms, by approaching 
the anthers of the male flower when chargnl 
with pollen.— Riddell. 

(S508) VEGETABLES OF SOUTHERN IN¬ 
DIA. Mr. Jnffrey gives the following list. 


Abelmosnhus esculent ns. 
Achy rout lies aspern, 
jEschynomeue aspera. 

Agati giMndiflora* f 
Alteruauthera sessilis 
Amarantus tenuifolius. 

„ ftpimisua. 

„ earn pest via. 

,, tristis. 

,, frumentneous. 

ii poly gam us. 

„ olerHceus. 

ntropurpumu. 

A m or poph a 1 usca m pa n • 1 1 a t us, 
Ainlmpogou esculent urn. 
/Erua lanata. 

\rtocnrpus iuteirrfolins. 

\ sv stn si a (>o ron la ltd ei ia tia. 

\triplex hctcrauthera. 

Batatas edulia. 
liaiiluuia albida. 

„ purpurea. 

Bergcra Kceuigii. 

Boeihavia procumbeus. 
Bryonia cocciuia, ... 
Byttneiiu herbacea. 

Caladium esculentnm. 

Capse 11a bursa- pastoris. 
Capsicum frutesccns . 

„ niinimiun. 

Capparis brevispina. 
Carnllumn adesceridcns. 
Carica papaya. 

Cleome pentaphylla. 

Cocos nucifcra. 

Commelina communis. 
Coriandrum sativum 
Cucurbita maxima. 

I, citrulltts. 

„ ovifera. 

Cucumiis usitata 
Cvamopsis psoraloides. 
Cynodon dactylon. 

Dillenia specioaa. 
Desmanthus natans. 
Dioscorca purpurea. 

„ aculeata. 

Dolichos ensiformis. 

Erythroxylon areolatum. 
Euphorbia pilulifera, 
Emblica officinalis. 

Ficus racemosa. 

Foeuiculum vulgar e. 

Glinus trianthemoides. 


Gisekia phamneeoidcs. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa. 

furattensis. 

Hoya viridiHorn. 

Jpoitima sepnria. . 

,, replans. 

,, retiifoi'iuis. 

Lablab vnlgaris. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

„ pipo. 

Leptndcnin reticulata. 

Lent* as as pern. 

Mangifera Indica. 
Momordica charantia var. 
inurieata* 

Motnordica ebarautia. 
jMorinda umbellata. 

M oriuga pterygosperm mn. 
Musa sapientum. 

NeJutnbitun speciosutii. 

Ocymum villosum. 

Oxalis coruiculatus. 

Pisonia morindifolia. 
Portulacca oleracca. 
Portulacca quadrifida. 
Prcmna integrifolia. 

,, serrati folia. 

Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

Rivea fragraus. 

Rothia trifoliata. 

Rumex vesicaria. 

Salsola Indica. 

Solanum iucertum. 

,, mclongena. 

„ Ly coper si cum. 

,, torvum. 

Soncbus oleraceus. 

Spinacia oleracea. 

Spondias mangifera. 
Stellarta media. 

Suacda Indica. 

Tamarindui Indies. 
Trianthema obcordata. 
Tribulus terrestris. 
Trichosanthes anguina. 

Vitis quadrangularis, 

Webera tetrandra. 

Zixyphus jnjuba* 

Jeffrey , p- C3. 
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VELLE AERE. 


There is a great variety of vegetables indige¬ 
nous or cultivated in the Tennsserim Provinces ; 
but the best are scarce, and rarely for sale in 
the bazars. Nearly every plant produces a ve¬ 
getable for the natives. The Burman books say, 
there are ten kinds of vegeiables, or pot heibs, 
corresponding to the parts of a plant that fur¬ 
nish them.— Mason. 

(8509) VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS OF 
COMMERCE. Professor Solly, in one of the 
series of Lectures on the results of the Great 
Exhibition, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
early in 1852, made some practical remarks 
bearing on the subject :— 

“ If (he said) you were to place before any 
manufacturer specimens of all the substances 
which could be employed iu his particular manu¬ 
facture, and if \ ou could tell him from whence 
each could be procured, its cost, the quantities 
in which he might obtain it, and its physical 
and chemical properties, he would soon be able 
to select for himself the one best suited for bis 
purposes. This, however, has never happened 
iu relation to any one art ; iu every case manu¬ 
facturers have had to make the best of the materi¬ 
als which chance or accident has brought before 
them. It is strange and startling, but neverthe¬ 
less perfectly true, that even at the present time 
there are many excellent and abundant produc¬ 
tions of nature with which not only our manu¬ 
facturers, but, ifi some instances, even our men 
of science, are wholly unacquainted. There is 
not a single book published which gives even tolera¬ 
bly complete information on any one of the differ¬ 
ent classes of vegetable raw produce at present 
under our consideration. The truth of these re¬ 
marks will be felt strongly by any one who takes 
the trouble to examine any of these great divisions 
of raw materials. He will obtain tolerably com¬ 
plete information respecting most of those sub¬ 
stances which are known in trade and commerce ; 
but of the greater number of those not known 
to the broker, he will learn little or nothing. 
Men of science, for the most part, look down 
upon such knowledge. The practical use of any 
substances, th’fe want* and difficulties of the 
manufacturer, are regarded as mere trade ques¬ 
tions, vulgar and low—simple questions of 
money. On the other hand, mere men of busi¬ 
ness do not feel the want of such knowledge, ! 
because, in the first place, they are ignorant of 
its existence, and secondly, because they do not 
see how it could aid them or their business ; and 
if it should happen that an enterprising manu¬ 
facturer desires to learn something of the cultiva¬ 
tion and production of the raw material with 
which he works, be generally finds it quite im¬ 
possible to obtain any really sound and 
useful information. In such cases, if he is 
a man of energy and of capital, he often 
is at the cost of sending out a perfectly 
qualified person to some distant part of the 1 


I globe, to learn for him those practical details 
| which he desires to know. This is no uncom- 
j mon thing ; and many cases might be stated, 
showing the great advantages which have arisen 
to those who have thus gained a march upon 
their neighbours.” 

That quaint old English poet, Herbert, who 
flourished in the fifteenth century, in a short 
poem on “ Providence,” has graphically describ¬ 
ed, in his unique vein, the sentiment which for¬ 
ces itself upon us iu view of the numerous dis¬ 
coveries of the age iu which we live:— 

“ All countries have enough to serve their need, 

* * • * 

-The Indian nut alone 

Is clothing, meat and treucher, drink and can, 

Boat, cable, sail, and needle, all in one.” 

“ The addition (it has been well observed) of 
even a single flower, or an ornamental shrub, to 
those which we already possess, is not to be re- 
I garded as a matter below the care of industry 
and science. The more wc extend our re¬ 
searches into the productions of nature, the more 
are our minds elevated by contemplating the 
variety as well as the exceeding beauty and ex¬ 
cellence of the works of the Creator.”-<5 immonds. 

(85If ) VEGETABLE WAX was sent from 
Shanghae in China, from St. Domingo in the 
Northern parts of which the plant is indigen¬ 
ous, and a remarkable specimen from Japan. 
This substance from its high melting point and 
other physical characteristics has of late attracted 
a good deal of attention, it is admirably suited 
: as a material for the manufacture of candles.— 
Simmonds ’ Commercial Products, p. 540. 

(8511) VEKKALI TREE WOOD. 

Yckkuli marnm, Tam. 

A serviceable variegated hard close-grained 
wood employed by the Natives in house-building 
1 and also for making doors, windows, lmudles of 
instruments, &c. &c.— A ins. Mat. Med. p. 206. 

(8512) VELASSALU. The Taraul name of 
the Ceylon White Iron-wood, which grows to 
about fourteen inches in diameter, and ten 
feet high. It is used by the natives for huts, 

! poles, &c. and where strength and durability are 
j required.— Edge, Ceylon. 

\ (8513) VELATTE, the Tamul name, Bal- 
langu, in Portuguese, of a Ceylon tree, which 
grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
eight or ten feet in height. It is remarkably 
strong, and is used by native carpenters in ves¬ 
sels. It produces a fruit which is eaten by the 
natives.— Edge, Ceylon. 

(8514) V ELK AN A ; KjjhTamil name of a Cey¬ 
lon tree which grows to abput twelve inches in 
diameter, and eighteen feet in height. In ap¬ 
pearance it resembles English oak. The native 
carpenters use it iu boats and vessels’ frame*, 
knees, &c.— Edge, Ceylon. 

(8515) VELLE AERE, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which is white Aere. It grows to 
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about twelve flit eighteen inches in diameter, and 
twenty 5 feet in height. It is a light wood, and 
is generally converted into catamarans, being 
considered useful for that, purpose only.— 
Edye. Ceylon. 

(8516) VELLE NEALEA, the Malaysia 
name of a Ceylon tree which grows to about ten 
inches in diameter, and ten feet in height. The 
branches of this tree are very strong, and are 
used for the frames of native vessels .~^Edye, 
Ceylon . 

(8517) VELL VIEN, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree which is about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and eight feet in height. Its strength 
and durability lead the natives to prefer it to 
other wood for the purpose of supports to lmt9. 
— Edye. Ceylon. 

(8518) VELLUM. A fine, white, smooth, 
kind of parchment, made of calfs-skin.— Faulk¬ 
ner. 

(8519) VELVET. 

Velours, Fa, j Mukhmull, Guz. Hind. 

Sammet, Guu. j Vclluto, It. 

A beautiful silken fabric, having a soft shag 
or pile on the outside. Velvet is also made of 
cotton, a strong kind of which called Velveteen, 
is used for men’s apparel.— Faulkner. 

(8520) VENDELLIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Scrophnearia-etr. 
The species are natives of warm parts of the world 
snoli as India, Burma, China, and Brazil, forming 
smooth or hairy herbs, with tetragonal stems; 
leaves opposite, usually toothed. 

( 8521 ) VENEftIDiE, a family of Conchifer- 
ous Mollusca. 

The genus Venus of Linnaeus was arranged by 
him in the second section ( Biralvia : Concha) of 
his Testacea Mollusca Simplicia, obtecla Tesla 
Calcar ea, between Don act) ami Spondylus. 

l)r. J E. Gray places the Vencridtc ns the 
first family of his order Phyllopoda, with the 
following genera :— Artemis, Cytherea, Meroe, 
Gratelupia, Trigona , Ohione, Circe, Dosina, 
Mercenaria , Anomalocardia, Cypreia, Venus, 
Tapes, Venerupis, and Clementia. 

The Veneridte are immediately followed in 
Dr. Gray’s arrangement by the Cyrenida , which 
comprise the following genera :— Oyrena, 
Qelonia, Velorita, Cycles, and Pisidiim . 

The Cardmda immediately follow. Wood¬ 
ward, in his ‘ Manual,’ places the Veneridte be¬ 
tween the Ct/pr'mida and Mactridte, and includes 
in it the following genera -.— Venus, Cytherea, 
Meroe, Trigona, Artemis, Lucinopsis, Tapes, Ve¬ 
nerupis, Petricola, and ‘Qlaucomya. Our limits 
will only permit the illustration of this family by 
the notice of a few Asiatic genera. 

(8522) Oyrena. 

(8523) C. fuscaia is brownish-green, with 
numerous transvevse subimbricate furrows; vio¬ 
let within and at the umbones; the lateral teeth 
very much elongated transversely and deutilated. 


VERAETAL. 

It is a native of the Chinese rivers and those of 
the Levant. 

(8534) Megadesma. 

(8525) M. radiatum (GaJalhea radial a , Lam; 
Poianophila radiata, Sow.) Under the epidermis 
milk-white, marked with violet towards its base, 
and ornamented with violet rays, generally from 
two to four in number. It is found in the rivers 
of Ceylon and of India. 

Cytherea occurs fossil below the Chalk. 

Venus .—Shell equivalve, inequilateral, trans¬ 
verse, or suborbicular. Three cardinal teeth, 
approximated in each valve ; the lateral ones 
diverging at the umbo. External ligament cover¬ 
ing the external anterior fissure. 

The number of species recorded by M. Desh- 
nyes in his Tables is 11 recent and 43 fossil 
(tertiary.) Of these V. verrucosa, V. plicala, 
V. gaUina, V. decussata, V. radiata, V. Broug- 
niarti, V. dysera, V. geographica, and V. 
paphia, are noted sis recent and fossil (tertiary). 
— Fug. Cyc. 

(8526) VENGA MARAM. 

Yepi; Vriksha, Can. | Yapa Chettoo, Tel. 

This is reckoned by the Natives of the Cir- 
cars a very useful wood, it is of a reddish 
colour and is employed in making doors and 
windows and other common purposes. It is 
in common use both for building and fur 
furniture in the Masulipatsun district, it is a 
very heavy wood but not strong, when used 
for rafters, it should be cut very broad in com¬ 
parison to its thickness.— Rohde, M S.8. 

(S527) VENGULA CYAM, the Tamil name 
of a Ceylon tree of little value. It grows lo 
about twelve inches in diameter, and six feet 
high ; and produces a fruit which is not made 
use of. — Edge, Ceylon. 

(8528) VENTILAGO, a genus of Plants 
consisting of only a single species, belonging to 
the natural order Rharuuacea. The calyx is 5- 
parted ; the corolla 5-petaIled ; stamens 5 ; germ 
2-celled, hid in the crenulnted flat disc; style 
2-cleft. Samara half superior, globose, long¬ 
winged, 1-seeded ; embryo erect With perisperm. 
The species V. maderaspalava is common in 
different parts of India, from the peninsula to 
the north-western provinces; it is also found in 
the Indian islands, as it is figured and described 
(Rutnpli., ‘Herb. A mb ,’ 5. t, 2) by the name of 
Funis viminalis. It forms a large climbing shrub 
with stiff branches ; is often dioecious, with flow¬ 
ers having an offensive smell, not uulike that of 
Sterculia fatida.—Eng Cyc. 

(8529) VERAETAL,the Tamil wwne of a Cey¬ 
lon tree which grows to about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and eight feet high, it resembles 
mahogany, but is capable of a more brilliant 
polish; the natives use it for superior purposes. 

I t produces a kind of fruit which is of little use- 
— Edye,Geylon. 
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VERDIGRIS. 


(8530) VERAM PELOW, the Malayala and 
Tamil name of a Ceylon tree known by that of 
Jiickwood. This tree is common throughout In¬ 
dia, and is of great value to the natives, its fruit 
and nuts forming a considerable part of their 
food. The wood when cut is yellow, but, when 
exposed to the air, turns as dark as mahogany, 
to which it is superior in brilliancy. It is ge¬ 
nerally used in articles of furniture for the Europe¬ 
ans, and for house-work, anil is considered hand¬ 
some : the largest tree of this kind whioh I have 
seen was about three feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high. In Canara, this 
was the wood which Tipu Sultan used for his 
vessels at Honore, where his naval depot was 
formed. — Edge, Gey Ion. 

(8531) VERATRUM NIGRUM. Melan- 
TiiACEiE. This genus takes its name from the dark 
colour of its roots. The flowers are mostly white, 
dark purple, and green. It is cultivated in a 
rich gardeti soil by seed, or dividing the roots, 
which contain powerful medicinal properties.— 
Riddell 

(8532) VERBENACEiE, Verbena, a natural 
order of Exogenous Plauts. The species are 
trees or shrubs, sometimes only herbaceous plants, 
with generally opposite, simple, or compound 
leaves without stipules. The flowers are in op¬ 
posite corymbs or spiked alternately, sometimes 
in dense heads, and very seldom axillary or 
solitary. The calyx is tubular, persistent, infe¬ 
rior ; the corolla is hvpogynous , monopetalous, 
tubular, deciduous, generally with an irregular 
limb ; the stamens 4, didynamons, seldom equal, 
occasionally 2 ; ovary 2-4-celled ; ovules erect 
or pendulous, solitary or twin ; style 1 ; stigma 
bifid or undivided ; fruit nucamentnceous, some¬ 
times berried, composed of two or four, nucules 
in a state of adhesion ; seeds erect or pendulous, 
albumen none, or in very small quantity ; em¬ 
bryo always erect. (Liudley.) The great dif¬ 
ference between these plants and those ot 
Lamiocece or I.abiatx consists in their concrete 
carpels, terminal style, and the absence of oil- 
glands from their leaves. 

($533) VERBENA,* genus of Plants, the type 
of the natural order Verben/icea. Most of the 
species of this genus are weeds, and are gene¬ 
rally inhabitants of Europe and North Ainerioa. 
The genus is known by a tubular calyx with 5 
teeth, one of them generally shorter than the 
rest; a tubular corolla with the limb rather un¬ 
equal, 5-cleft; the stwpens. included, and some¬ 
times only 2; the NmM or inclosed in a 
thin evanescent pericarp.— Eng. Gyc. 
t These pretty little flowering plants do not 
dure the beat, require shelter and good drainage* 
during the hot months. Propagated by layers aud 
cuttings.— Jaffrey. 

(3534) VERBENA AUBLETIA, Rose-co¬ 
loured Vervain, is a native of North America, iB 
Georgia and the Carolines, and was first brought 


to Europe in 1774- It is known by its fine pink 
or crimson flowers.— Eng. Gyc. 

(8535) VERBENA OFFICINALIS. Common 
Vervain, lias 4 stamens with an erect somewhat 
hispid stem ; the leaves lanceolate, inciso-serrnte, 
or trifid, with the segments cut rough; the 
spikes filiform, somewhat panicled, and the 
flowers rather remote. This plant is common in 
England. It is not found in Ireland. It is ail 
inhabjtynt also of Australia. This is the * holy 
herb, of Dioscorides, who ascribed great 
powers to it, especially in incantations, In 
most countries where it grows it seems to have 
been invested with extraordinary powers. It at 
one time entered into the composition of various 
charms and love-philters, and has even now a 
popular reputation for predisposing persons 
favourably towards those who administer a 
dose to them.— Eng. Gyc. It is a ‘native 
of the warm parts of Europe, this plant 
is described as astringent, febrifuge, &c. 
but has fallen into just, neglect. Still among the 
ancient Greeks and Gauls it held the highest 
place in popular estimation ; it was used to purify 
the altars, and formed the crowns of heralds and 
ambassadors. The Druids gathered it with the 
same marks of veneration as the misseltoe, next 
to which it was revered. Formerly employed 
extensively as a medicine it was also the base of 
numerous philters, or love potions, and hence 
derived its name of Veneris vena, or source of 
love.— O’Shaughnessy, p. 484. It is well known 
for its strong aromatic lemon scent. It grows 
from cuttings or layers, and no doubt would 
also from seed, ns it blossoms freely.— Riddell. 

(8530) VERBENA TRIPUYLLA. The 
Lemon scented Verbena. 

Peela-Bhuugara Dux. 

Lemon-Scented Vervain, has panicled spikes 
with minutely distantly-toothed leaves, three in 
a whorl; stem shrubby. This plant is a native 
of Chili. It is used on the continent for making 
an infusion, which, when cold, is administered 
as a cooling drink in fevers, slight catarrhs, &c. 
Eng. Ci/c. Riddell. 

(8537) VERDA CANARA, the Tamil name 
of a Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and from forty to sixty feet 
high At times some of the country vessels get 
their masts from this tree : it is not durable or 
strong.— Edge, Ceylon, 

(8538) VERDIGRIS. Sub-Acetate of 
Copper. * 


Zungur, Arab. 

Ijingnl, Cash. 

t rt-de grift, Fb. 
unspan, Gek. 
Chungal, Guz. Hind. 
Verderams, It. 
Cupri-ftubaoeta«, Lat. 

Settnfttig,~MAi4. 


Zungar, Pers. 

Jar, Bus. 

Cardenillo, Verdete, Ver- 
degria, Sp. 

Pittalata, Sans. 

Vungalap-patched, Tam. 
Zeughalie-patfic, Tel. 


A kind of rust of copper, of a beautiful blu¬ 
ish green colour, formed from tbe corrosion of 
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copper by fermented vegetables. It is extensive¬ 
ly used by painters, and in dyeing j and to some 
extent in medicine— Faulkner. 

(8589) VERDITER. A blue pigment, ge¬ 
nerally made by decomposing a solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper, with the addition of chalk.— 
Faulkner. 

(8540) VERJUICE. 

Veijtis, Fe. I Agresto- It. 

Agrest. Ukb. | Agraz, Sr. 

A kind of harsh vinegar, made of the express¬ 
ed juice of the wild-apple or crab. The term 
is also applied to the expressed juice of unripe 
gropes.— Faulkner. 

-LL 


Save, Guz. Hind. 
Vermicelli, Tagliolini, It. 
Alterias Sp. 

Seme Tam. Tel. 


(8541) VERMICE1 
Meelneepen, Proppen, 

Dut. 

Vermicelli, Fa. 

Nudeln, Ger. 

A thready paste, formed of flour and water 
used in soups, &c. Indian vermicelli is eaten in a 
boiled state, mixed with sugar and milk.— Faulk¬ 
ner. Vermicelli , or Vermichelly is an Italian 
composition of various edible articles, reduced to 
a paste, and formed into slender wormlike 
pieces, from whence its name. Lockeoy is a 
kind of Vermicelli, prepared from rice at Cochin 
China, and thence exported in considerable 
quantity to Japan and Chinn, where it is much 
esteemed. It is transparent, and gives a consis¬ 
tence to soup. Chinese Lockeoy is opaque, and 
less esteemed.— Bee. Comp. 

(8542) VERNANGU, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which is also named mast-wood. It 
is light, and is used by the natives for the masts 
and yards of small vessels. It grows to about 
twenty inches in diameter, and from twenty to 
forty feet in height. It produces a fruit or seed 
similar to that of the Peon.— Edye, Ceylon. 

(8543) VERNICIA, a name applied by Lour- 
eiro to a Plant of Cochin-China, which is well 
known as yielding an oil, and which belongs to 
the same genus as another plaut, also yielding 
an oil, in China and Japan. By Thuuberg the 
latter plant was oalled Bryandra, but that name 
being appropriated to a genus of Proteacea, 
these oil-trees are now referred to the genus 
Elmococca of Commerson. This genus belongs 
to the natural order Euphorbiacea. E. verrucoea 
the Bryandra oleifera of Lamarck, and the B. 
cor data of Thuuberg, is a native of Japan,-where, 
be states, it ia called Abrassin: the oil expressed 
from its seeds is used both as an%vlicle of diet 
aud for affording light. The Chiuese are said 
to call the oil Mouyeon, and the fruit from 
which it is obtained Mouyou. The. tree culti¬ 
vated in Bourbon is there called Arbre d’Huile, 
where an oil is likewise obtained by submitting 
the almonds of the seeds to pressure. E. mon- 
tana, the Vernicia montana of Loureiro, is a na¬ 
tive of China and Cochiu-Ghina: it yields a 
dear yellowish fatty oil, which is employed to 
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protect wood from the influence of air and water. 
It is sometimes mixed with the real varnuh or 
those countries, which it makes more liquid, but 
less valuable as a resiu— Eng. Oyc. 

(8544) VERNONIA, named after W. Vernon, 
a genus of Plants belonging to the natural ord< r 
Comjmita. Vernonia (Serralula, Roxb.) au - 
thelmintica is a pretty, large, erect, annual species, 
common on dry uncultivated ground and rub¬ 
bish in different parts of India, flowering dur¬ 
ing the cold season. The dark-coloured seeds 
are extremely bitter, and considered powerfully 
anthelmintic. They are also employed as an in¬ 
gredient in compounds prescribed in snake¬ 
bites.— Eng Cyc. Dr. Wight gives Vernonia 
conyzoides, 829, 1376 ; multiflora, 1084 ; Neil- 
gherrensis, 1078 ; pectiniformis, 1077 ; salvia- 
folia, 1072 ; and Wightiana, 1079. 

(8545) VERNONIA ANTHELMINTICA, 
Purple Fleabane, Linn. 


Caat Siragum, Tam. 
Katie Zeerie, Dux. 


Wild cutnmin seed Oil, 
Eng. 

The seeds are extreme 


Adivie Zeelacara, Tkl. 
Kanana Zeeraka, Sans. 

The Oil. 


seeragum 


yennai, 


Caat 
Tam. 

y bitter, small, and dark 


coloured. They are considered as powerfully 
anthelmintic, and are also an ingredient of a 
compound powder which is occasionally pres¬ 
cribed in cases of snake bites, ltheede tells us 
that an infusion of them is given on the Malabar 
coast, for coughs and in flatulencies. See Hort. 
Mai. part 2d. p. 40.— Aine Mat. Med. p. 74. 
Amongst new fibres appears a sample of 
Vernonia anthelmintica. It is rather hard but 
this may possibly be the result of bad cleaning. 
— M. E. J. R. ‘ 

(8546) VERNONIACEJS, a tribe ot Plants 
belonging to the natural order Compoeita. They 
are distinguished from Lactucee by their corolla, 
which is not ligulate, and from every other tribe 
by their style, which is the same ns that possessed 
by Lactucea. There are several genera of plants 
belonging to this tribe, which are chiefly inhabi¬ 
tants of America : there are a few in Asia and 
Africa, but none in Europe.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8547) VERONICA, a genus of Plants bc- 
onging to the natural order Scrophulariacea. 
The species consist of herbs, nndersbrubs, or 
shrubs, with opposite, alternate, or verticillate 
leaves. The flowers are of a blue, white, or red 
colour and are arranged in spikes or racemes ; 
calyx is campanulate or compressed, 4-5-parted ; 
the corolla rotate* with a very short tube, a 4- 
parted spreading limb * all the segments entire, 
. ; the upper oue the,broadest j the stamens are 2, 
situated at the sides of the upper segment of the 
corolla, diverging : anthers 2-celled; stigmas 
hardly thick0ubC r The fruit a capsule, with a 
septum in thelpjlsidle or b {partible.. The species 
of the genus an| exceedingly numerous ; they are 
distributed over all parts of' the world, and are 
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specially abundant in temperate climates. The 
Dora of Great Britain contains about 20 species. 
—Eng. Cyc. 

(8548) VERONICA. The species oftliis genus, 
are common pretty annuals, with blue flowers 
—cultivated in any good garden soil by seed, or 
division of the roots.— Eng. Cgc. 

(8549) VERONICA BEOCABUNGA. Speed¬ 
well. A favourite popular remedy in Europe 
in coughs,chrouio visceral affections, and dyspep¬ 
sia. It contains a little tanuic acid and muci 
Inge, but no more remarkable ingredient. It is 
no longer employed in regular medical practice. 
— O'Shavghnessy, p. 478. 

(855.0) VERONICA OFFICINALIS. A 
similar plant, is officinal in the French Codex 
There are several Indian species.— O'Shaughnessy, 
page 478. 

(8 5 51) V E RON IC A SPICATA, Spiked Speed¬ 
well, has its flowers on a spiked raceme.— Eng. 

Ciio.. 

‘(8552) VESPA MAGNIFICA, Sm. An 
enormous hornet nearly two inches long was 
brought to l)r. Hooker at Choongtain in Sikkim 
alive in a cleft-stick, lolling out its great thorn-like 
sting, from which drops of a milky poison dis¬ 
tilled: its sting is said to produce fatal fevers 
in men and cattle, which may very well be the 
case, judging from that of a smaller kind, which 
left great pain in his hand for two days, while 
a feeling of numbness remained in the arm for 
several weeks. It is called “ Vok" by the Lepchas 
the common name for any bee : its larvae are 
said to be greedily eaten, as are those of various 
allied insects.— Hooker, Him.Jour. Vol. II. p. 26. 

(8553) VESP1D/E, a family of Insects be¬ 
longing to the order Ilymenoplera. It comprises 
the species of the genus Vespa of Linnaeus, of 
which the common Wasp and the Hornet are 
familiar examples. They were formed into a 
family by Latreille, under the name of Diplop- 
tera, afterwards changed into Diplopteryga by 
Kirby. They form the third and last division 
of the first sub-section (Prcedones), of the second 
section ( Aculeata ) of Hymenoptera, in West¬ 
wood’s revision of Latreille’s arrangement. 
When at rest they fold their wings throughout 
their entire length, whence their distinctive ap¬ 
pellation. The wings of all the insects of the 
family have a similar neuration, their eyes are 
lunate, and there are glands at the extremity of 
the labrum. The four wings have one mar¬ 
ginal and three perfect submarginal cells, 
with an incomplete terminal submarginal cell. 
Among the Waspsi are insects of the most dis¬ 
similar habits ; some solitary, others living in 
societies, some phytophagous others carnivorous. 
Such as are social rival the bees in the compli¬ 
cated instincts which regulate their societies. 
At first sight these great differences of manners 
w ould seem to point to a classification superior 
to that founded on such unimportant characters 
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as the folding of the wings, &c. But when we 
find on further inquiry that the latter apparent¬ 
ly insignifieaut distinctions correspond to essen¬ 
tial modifications of structure common to nil the 
insects of the family, we are led to couclude that 
among the Wasp9, structure, and not economy, 
is the real source of essential character. 

The Solitary Wasps, each species’* of which 
comprises males and females only, constituieUfee 
family Eumenidce. The genera Eumene« and 
Odynffius belong to it. The habits of the Soli¬ 
tary Wasps are intersting. Reaumur informs 
us tliat the Odynerna murarius (Vespa muraria) 
of Linnaeus makes a hole several inches deep in 
the sand, or in the sides of walls, constructing n 
tube of earthy paste, at first straight, and then 
curved at its entrance. In t his burrow it con¬ 
structs its cells, ami deposits in the cavity of the 
interior cell from 8 to 12 little green caterpillars 
arranging them spirally in layers above each other. 
In the midst of these it deposits its eggs, then 
closes the mouth of the hole with the materials of 
the tube, which it had used as a sort of scaffold. 
The larvae when hatched fe«d upon the cater¬ 
pillars. The Social Wasps constitute the re¬ 
stricted family of Vespida of Westwood, the Po- 
listides of Saint Fnrgenu. They live in numer¬ 
ous societies, consisting of males, females, and 
neuters, which are temporary, being dissolved at 
the approach of winter. The mandibles of the 
Vespida proper are not longer than broad, and 
are broadly and obliquely truncated at their ex¬ 
tremities.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8554) VIBURNUM, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Caprifoliacea. The 
species consist of shrubs with opposite petiolate 
leaves nnd corymbose flowers. The limb of the 
calyx is 5-cleft, permanent; the corolla rotate, 
subcampnnulate, and tubular ; the fruit, a berry, 
ovate or globose, with 1 seed by abortion, and 
crowned by the calycine teeth. The species are 
natives of Europe, America, and Asia, and are 
of easy culture in British gardens. Some of 
them were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
though the species have not been always iden¬ 
tified — Eng. Cyc. All the varieties of Launis- 
tinus are hardy shrubs, are evergreen, and bear 
the climate of Great Britain well; most of them 
blossom from November till April, nnd some¬ 
times during May and June.— Eng. Cyc. Dr.Wight 
gives Virburnum acuminatum, 1021 ; capitelln- 
tum, 1022 ; hebanthura, 1023 ; lantuna, 1024 ; 
opulns, 1024 Wightianum, 1024. 

(8555) VIBURNUM PLICATUM, and V. 
macrocephalum two gorgeous Chinese plants were 
sen^to Chiswick iu845.— Foi'tune’s Tea districts, 
page XT. . 

(8556) VICIA, A genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Zeguminosa. The species 
are usually climbing herbs with abruptly pinnate 
leaves, with many pairs of leaflets; the common 
petiole terminating in a tendril &t the apex, 
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which is mostly branched; the stipules are se- 
mis Ugittate in form, and the peduncles axillary, 
1-or many-flowered; the calyx is tubular, 5- 
cleft or 5-toothed, the two upper teeth shortest; 
the corolla papilionaceous: the stamens diadel* 
phous; the style filiform, being at right angles 
with the ovary, villous on the upper side, and on 
the .under Side beneath the apex; the legume 1- 
cdMed, many-seeded, oblpng; the seeds with a 
lateral oval or linear hiluin. The species of this 
genus are verv numerous.— ~Eng. Cyc. 

(8557) VICIA BIENNIS, Biennial Vetch, 
has about 12 lanceolate glabrous leaflets. 

(8558) VLCIA B1THYNIOA, Hough Podded 
Purple Vetch, has stalked mostly solitary flow¬ 
ers —rEitff. Cyc. 

(8559) V1C1A CllACCA, Tufted Vetch. 

(8560) VICTA LUTEA, Rough-Podded Yel¬ 
low Veicli, has sessile solitary flowers. 

(8561) VICIA PISIFOKMIS, Pea-like Vetch 
is a quite smooth plant 

(8562) VICIA SAT1VA, common Vetch, or 
Tare, has leaves with tendrils. 

(8563) VICIA SEPIUM, Bush-Vetch, has 
flowers mostly in fours, somewhat stalked. 

(8564) VICIA SYLVAT1CA, the Wood 
Vetch, has many flowered peduncles longer than 
the leaves 

(8565) VICOA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Cowposita, and sub-tribe 
Tnttlea. — Eng. Cyc. Dr Wight gives Vicoa In- 
dica, 1148 

(8566) VICTORIA REGIA. Nymph^ea- 
ce.e — “ This beautiful water lily has been 
successfully raised in the Botanical garden at 
Calcutta from seed sent by Dr. Wailich from 
England on the 9th of September 1851. It 
was received and sown in the garden on 
the 6th of November following, where it lay 
in a dormant stnte until the 23d of April 1853. 
On the 13th of May same year, the seedling had 
made a healthy growth and was transferred on 
that date to the mound, prepared for it in the 
tank. The largest leaf when planted out was 
little mom than three inches in diameter. The 
total number of leaves produced up to the 5th 
of September were forty-four, fifteen of which 
were on the plant in different stages of develop¬ 
ment, when the first flower had made its ap¬ 
pearance on the surface of the water, the 
largest leaf produced up to that time measured 
4 feet 6 J inches in diameter. The first flower- 
bud appeared partly above the water on the 
morning of the 6th September and by sunset 
the same.evening had psirtly expanded the flower 
which closed up the next morning, and finally 
opened again at sun-set the lame evening.”— 
Journal of Ike Agri Horticultural Society , Cal. 
Vol. 8, 1853. Btddell. 

(8567) VILLARSIA, a genu# of Plants be¬ 
longing to the-naturai older Gentianacetc, named 
after Villars, a Trench botanist. It bos a 5-parted 
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calyx : a subrotate corolla with spreading limb, 
the segments with a flat disc ; 2-lobed stigmas, 
the lobes toothed ; 5 hypogynous glands ; a I- 
celled 2-valved or yalveless capsule ; seeds nak¬ 
ed, or girted with a membranous margin. There 
are about 16 species of this genus. These are 
either aquatic or marsh plants, with alternate 
entire leaves and yellow flowers. They are in¬ 
habitants of all parts of the world. One only is 
a native of Europe^— Eng Cyc. 

(8568) VILLARSIA INDICA, aristatn, and 
iivmphteoides occur in every part of India, and 
afford a good bitter.— O'Sh.p. 450. 

(8569) VILLARSIA NYMPMOIDES, 
Nymphaea-like Villarsia, is a floating plant, 
with orbiculnr-eordate leaves ; the peduncles 
single-flowered, and aggregate ; the segments of 
the corolla ciliate. It is a native of Denmark, 
Holland, Sweden, Germany, Piedmont, and of 
Siberia. It is found in ditches and slow-running 
streams. It is also a native of Great Britain, 
though eomprativelv a rare plant. It is found 
in the Thames, in the recesses of the shores near 
Waltom Bridge, near Botley Bridge, Godstovv 
Bridge, and Hinksey Ferry. It occurs also in the 
fens of Lincolnshire and in Yorkshire. It is a beau¬ 
tiful plant, and may be easily cultivated. It has 
a large yellow flower, which is curiously plaited. 
It is a very abundant plant in Holland, fre¬ 
quently covering large tracts of the canals with 
its beautiful yellow flowers and dark-green leaves. 
—Eng. Cyc. Vellarsia Jtymphfeoides grows in every 
part of Hindoostan ; in Cashmere it vegetates 
on the lakes, and is given,, as food, to cows, in 
the belief that it increases their milk.— Thirty 
Jive years in the East by Dr. Honig.p. 364. 

(8570) VINCA (from* vinco,’ to bind), a 
genus of Plants belonging to the natural order 
Apocynacea. It has a salver-shaped corolla, 
with the tube longer than the calyx, and the 
throat bearded ; the segments of the limb flat, 
oblique, 5-lobed, truncate at the apex ; 5 sta¬ 
mens inserted in the throat inclosed with short 
filaments. Five or six species of this genus have 
been described ; they are creeping, suffruticose, 
or herbaceous plants, with smooth shining oppo¬ 
site leaves, with blue, purple* or white flowers, 
seated on solitary axillary alternate peduncles. 
They are natives of Europe, in shady places.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(8571) VINCA MAJOR, Greater Periwinkle. 
Its flowers are of a fine purple-blue colour, and 
are larger than those of any other species. The 
English name. Periwinkle, seems to be derived 
from the French, Pervenche. In Chaucer’s time 
it was called Perwinke:— 

“ There sprang the violet al newe. 

And fresh perwinke rich of hewe.” 

In dden times great virtuaa were attributed 
to the Periwinkle; amongst other things, C’ul- 
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pepper says, “ the leaves of the Periwinkle eaten 
|»y roan arid wife together do cause love between 
them.” In Italy this plant is called Fiore di 
Morte, from the practice of making garlands of 
it in sorceries and incantations, hence the French 
still call it Violette does Sorciers.— Eng. Oye. 

(8572) VINCA MINOR, Lesser Periwinkle, 
has procumbent sterns ; the flowering stems usu¬ 
ally erect. It is a native of Europe, in the same 
situations as the last, and is often found in Great 
Britain. 

(8573) VINCA PUSILLA. Syn. V. parviflora. 
Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. p. 1. Common in the East In¬ 
dies. A small erect annual, stem smooth. Ap¬ 
plied in India as an external stimulant in lum¬ 
bago. Boyle. — O'Shaughnensy, p. 448. 

(8574) VINEGAR. 

Khull, Arab. 

Tsoo, Chin. 

Kadidia, Cvng. 

Azyn, Dot. 

Viuaigre, Fit. 

Essig, Gbr. 

Sirka Guz. Hind. 

Aceto, It. 

Acetum, Lat. 

Is an impure Acetic Acid, of which several 
varieties are known in commerce, such as, wine, 
malt, sugar, toddy &c., vinegar. It is exten¬ 
sively employed for pickling, in domestic 
cookery &c.— Faulkner. Acetic Acid i3 the 
volatile principle to the presence of which, 
diluted with variable proportions of water, 
vinegar owes its aroma and pungency. This 
acid exists, ready formed, in notable quantity in 
certain plants, ns Sambucus niger or black elder 
Phasnix dactylifera or Date tree, and Itlms typlie- 
nus. It may be readily generated by the fer¬ 
mentation of various vegetable and animal sub¬ 
stances, especially the former. For commercial 
purposes it is made from certain vegetable and 
spirituous infusions, as those of the grape, malt, 
and the sugar cane; but any vegetable infusion 
capable of yielding alcohol will also, when ex¬ 
posed to tlie necessary conditions furnish vine¬ 
gar. In most cases, and indeed whenever vine¬ 
gar is manufactured on a large scale, and the vi¬ 
nous or alcoholic fermentation precedes t he acetous 
the vinegar is’ formed entirely at the expense 
of the alcohol.* But the conversion of alcohol 
into acetic acid it is said, ought not to be re¬ 
garded as essential to acetiftcation, since some 
vegetable and animal infusions become sour, 
from the formation of acetic acid, without any 
previous generation of alcohol. Acetic acid may 
be formed directly from the vapour of crude al¬ 
cohol or spirits of wine in communication with ( 
"the atmosphere, through either an ignited plati¬ 
num wire, or by means of the black powder 
obtained by boiling protochlorine of platinum 
and potash with the alcohol. In Germany where 
the price of alcohol is very low, vinegar has been 
manufactured on a large scale on this principle. 
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The process is thus described by Dr. Ure. Under 
a large case, which for experimental purposes 
may lie made of glass, several saucer-shaped dish¬ 
es of pottery or wood are to be placed in rows 
upon shelves over each other, a few inches apart. 
A portion of the black platina powder, moisten¬ 
ed, being suspended over each dish, let as much 
vinous spirits be put into them as the oxygen of 
the included air shall be adequate to acidify. 
This qun itity may be inferred from the fact that 
1000 cubic inches of air can oxygenate 110 
grains of absolute alcohol, converting them into- 
122 grains of absolute acetic acid, and sixty 
four grains and a half of water. The above sim¬ 
ple apparatus is to be set in a light place (in 
sunshine if convenient), at a temperature of from 
68° to 86“ Fahr, and ilie evaporation of the al¬ 
cohol is to be promoted by hanging several leaves 
of porous paper in the case, with the bottom 
edges dipped in the spirit. In the course of a 
few minutes a most interesting phenomenon will 
be perceived. The mutual action of the platina 
and the alcohol will be displayed by an increase 
of temperature and a generation of acid vapours 
which condensing on the sides of the glass case, 
trickle in streams to the bottom, This striking 
transformation continues till all the oxygen of the 
air be consumed. If we wish then to renew 
the process we must open the case for a little 
and replenish it with air. With a box of twelve 
cubic feet in capacity and with a provision of 
seven or eight ounces of platina powder, we cau 
in the course of a day convert one pint of alco¬ 
hol into pure acetic acid, fit for every purpose 
culinary or chemical with from twenty to thirty 
of the platina powder, which does not waste, we 
may transform daily nearly 300 pounds of bad 
spirits into the finest vinegar. Though English 
revenue laws preclude the adoption of this elegant 
process upon the manufacturing scale in that 
country it may be regarded as one of the greatest 
triumphs Of chemistry where art has rivalled 
nature in one of her most mysterious ope¬ 
rations. It is therefore evident that much 
of the success of any process adopted for 
the manufacture of vinegar will depend up¬ 
on the manner in which the mother liquor 
is exposed to the atmosphere, that is upon 
the constant renewal of the air and the extent 
of surface exposed to its action the conversion 
of alcohol into acetic acid taking place only on 
the surface of the liquid. The knowledge of the 
fact that atmospheric air is indispensable to ace- 
tification explains why wine and beer which 
when inclosed in air-tight vessels undergo no 
change as soon as they are exposed to the air 
rapidly pass into the acetous fermentation. A 
secondfracessary condition is the presence of a 
substance capable of exciting fermentation, that 
is a ferment. In vegetable infusions as those of 
.the grape and malt, the nitrogenispd principles 
eoutained in them chiefly gluten, act as the fer- 


Chooka, Mal. 
Sirka Pkrs. 
Viuagre Pout. 
Ukzus, llus, 
Vinagre, Sp. 
Ganchica Sa.ns. 
Kadi, Tam. 

Polla nceloo, Tel. 
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merit. Vinegar itself, vinegar yeast, lees beer 
yeast, leavened bread, and many Other similar 
matters all of which contain gluten are capable 
of exciting fermentation and so promoting the 
generation of acetic acid. Experience has shown 
that the best ferment for inducing the transfor¬ 
mation of alcohol into acetic acid is a portion 
of ready-made vinegar itself. A third condition 
which though not like the former essential yet 
greatly hastens the conversion is art increased 
temperature varying considerably in different 
cases but sometimes reaching as high as 100 
Eh hr. When any spirtuous liquor is exposed 
under the conditions requisite for acetifioation 
the following phenomena are observed to occur 
in succession. However clear the liquid may 
have been at first it quickly becomes turbid, cur¬ 
rents or movements are soon visible in it, it is 
said in common language to be on the work. 
Slimy particles collect on the surface gradually 
forming a scum and which after a time falls ns a 
sediment to the bottom. The Germans call this 
scum, vinegar mother, since it is capable of excit¬ 
ing acetificatiou in fresh portions of liquid. 
During the process the temperature of the liquid 
rises and the peculiar aroma of vinegar becomes 
diffused in the surrounding air. As soon as all the 
alcohol has become converted into acetic acid 
the temperature falls (o that of the atmosphere, 
the motion ceases, the liquid becomes dear and 
bright and its conversion iuto vinegar is com¬ 
plete. The four principal kinds of vine¬ 
gar met with in commerce are wine vinegar, 
malt vinegar, sugar vinegar, and wood vinegar. 
The first three of these depend upon fermenta¬ 
tion and result from the change of alcohol into 
acetic acid, while wood vinegar is obtained with¬ 
out the intervention of fermentation by the des¬ 
tructive distillation of wood. The principal 
adulterations of vinegar are, Dilution with 
water, the addition of sulphuric acid, the substi¬ 
tution of pyroligneous for acetic acid, the use of 
burnt sugar as a colouring ageut, and occasion¬ 
ally the addition of acrid aubstauces as chillies 
and grains of Paradise. The presence of sul¬ 
phuric acid in British vinegar is not in itself to 
be regarded as an adulteration, since the addition 
of one part to a thousand is permitted by law. 
It is only when the quantity present exceeds 
this that it is to be considered as constituting 
an injurious and illegal adulteration. Dr. Hassall 
found, 

1st. That the amount of acetic acid, the most 
important constituent of vinegar, varies greatly 
in different samples, the highest per-centage 
being <5.10 and the lowest 2.29 or less than half 
the first amount. 

i *'-7 

2nd- That singe the standard No, 24 vinegars j 
submitted to analysis range for the most part? 
considerably over four per cent, vinegar to be 
degmed good ought to contain certainly not less 
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than four per cent of real acid .—Food and itt 
adulterations, p. 368.* 

(8675) Acetum, L. Acetum Gallicum, E. Ace* 
tuic Viui, D. Vinegar, L. French or Wine Vine¬ 
gar. E. D. Though the L. O', does not distin¬ 
guish Foreign from British Vinegar, yet ns by 
their tests thay required only pure Vinegar to 
be used, it may treated of with the Foreign 
Vinegar. 

L. Yellowish; of a peculiar odour ; f J 1 satu¬ 
rates Carbonate of Soda gr. lx. and Sol. Chloride 
of Barium produces in this quantity not above 
174 gr. of Sulph. of Baryta. Its colour is not 
altered by Sulphuretted Hydrogen, the Sul¬ 
phate of Baryta is equivalent to the quantity of 
Sul. (1 part in 1000) which is allowed by the 
excise laws to be added. The Sulph. Hydrogen 
will indicate the presence of Lead. The colour 
and odour are indications of purity, and the So¬ 
da will prove its strength. Wine Vinegar, ac¬ 
cording to the E. P., has a Sp. Gr. of 1.014 to 
1.022 Ammonia in slight excess causes a pur¬ 
plish muddiness, and slowly a purplish precipi¬ 
tate. lnfjiv. complete precipitation takes place 
of all the Sulphuric acid present with Sol. of 
Nitrate of Baryta 1xxx. E. 

(8576) Acetum Brittauicum, E. British Vine¬ 
gar. British Vinegars arc usually much paler, 
but sometimes much darker, from the presence of 
extractive and other matters, than the White 
Wine Vinegar, and me deficient in aroma. They 
often contain a much larger than the recognised 
proportion of Sulphuric acid, besides some Lime. 
The E. P. gives as tests of its being sufficiently 
pure, that it 1ms a Sp Gr. of 1;006 to l'0019. 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen does not colour it; com¬ 
plete precipitation takes place in f § iv. with Sol. 
of Nitrate of Baryta 1ft xxx. 

(8577) Acetum liistiUatum , L. K. D. Distilled 
Vinegar. Prep. Take of Vinegar (French by 
preference, E.) Cj. (10 parts, I).), distil in a 
glass retort, from a sand-bath, and into a glass 
receiver, Ovij. (Dilute the product if necessary 
with Aq. dist. till the Sp. Gr. is 1*005, E. Re¬ 
ject the first tenth, and preserve the next seven- 
tenths, of which the Sp. Gr. is 1'005. D. By 
distillation, the Colouring Matter, Sulphuric acid 
and other impurities, being left behind, the 
Vinegar becomes a colourless diluted Acetic 
Acid, and used to be called Acetous Acid. With 
the acid and water rises a little of the Mucilage, 
and also the Ethero-Spirituous Substance (or 
Ajcetic Ether?), which characterizes all good 
Vinegar, and is the source of its peculiar aroma, 
that is, if the first part has not been unnecessari¬ 
ly rejected. The odour and taste of the distill¬ 
ed are less agreeable than that of good Vinegar.- 

L. “ It should be entirely dissipated by beat. 
Nothing should be preoipitated Trom it on the 
addition of Acetate of Lead, pr Nitrate of Silver, 
or Iodide of Potassium {showing the absence of 
Sill arid H Cl, as well as of Lead). Neither 
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Sulphuretted Hydrogen nor Ammonia alter its 
colour (showing absence both of Lead and of 
Copper). Silver being digested with it, nothing 
is precipitated on the addition of H Cl (showing 
absence of Nit’). 100 grs saturate Carb. of 
Soda grs. xiij (100 minims saturate grs. viy. Sp 
Or. 1*005, K.) The Sp. Gr. of the L. distilled 
Vinegar is 1*007 or upwards, according to Dr. 
Christison. The E. 0. order dilution because 
distilled Vinegar is often above 1*005. Vine¬ 
gar of India is made from the sediment of 
Toddy, and is coloured artificially. The juice of 
the Q-omuti pahn,Arenga saccharifera, put into n 
jar for five days, is converted into excellent vi¬ 
negar, equal in strength to that produced by the 
vinous fernaentatiou of Europe. Large quanti¬ 
ties of the palmyra toddy is converted into vine¬ 
gar, in Ceylon, and used for pickling gherkins, 
limes, the undeveloped leaves of the Cocoa-nut 
and palmyra trees, and other substances.— Hoyle. 

(8578) VIOLA, a genus of Plants, the type 
of the natural order Violacea. The sepals are 
unequal, 5, all more or less drawn out down¬ 
wards into ear-like appendages, erect after 
flowering; petals 5, unequal, convolute.in aesti¬ 
vation, with 3-nerved claws, the lower one 
drawn downwards into a hollow spur ; stamens 
5, approximate or coaretate, inserted on the top 
of the teeth or a pentagonal 5-toothed torus; 
the filaments dilated at the base, oblong or trian¬ 
gular, bearing the anthers low down; lobes of 
anthers spreading at the base ; the two anterior 
stamens bearing on their back two nectariferous 
lancet shaped round or linear appendages, which 
are drawn within the spur. The species of 
this genus are exceedingly numerous.— Eng. Oyc. 
Dr. Wight gives Viola odorata, 943 ; Wjghtiana, 
943; (1\) glaucesens, 1825. 

(8579) VIOL ACE xli, Violet-Worts, a natural 
order of Exogenous Plants. It has the follow¬ 
ing essential characters Sepals 5, persist cut, 
with an imbricate aestivation, usually elongated 
at the base. Petals 5, hypogynous, equal or 
unequal, usually withering, and with an ob¬ 
liquely convolute aestivation. Stamens 5, alter¬ 
nate, with the petals occasionally opposite them, 
inserted on a hypogynous disc, often unequal; 
anthers bilocular, bursting inwards, either sepa¬ 
rate or cohering, and lying dose upon the ovary ; 
filaments dilated, elongated beyond the anthers ; 
two in the irregular flowers, generally furnished 
with an appendage or gland at their base. Ovary 
1-celled, many-seeded, or rarely 1-seeded, with 
3 parietgb^placenfae opposite the three outer 
seaala j.atyie single, usually decimate, with an 
oblique hooded stigma. Capsule of 3 valves, 

. bearing the placentae iu tiieir axis. Seeds often 
with a tumour at their base ; embryo straight 
erect in the axis of fleshy albumen- (LindleyO 
The species are herbs, undershrubs, or shrubs 
with alternate rgrely opposite leaves, simple, 
usually involute before expansion, and all fur- 
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nished with stipules. The flowers are erect or 
drooping, axillary, seated on peduncles, which 
are 1-flowered, solitary, or numerous, sometimes 
branched. 

Violacea are related to Jpaiygalacea, Dorset'- 
acea, and Pass\fioracea. The order is divided 
into two tribes, Violea and Alsodinea, The 
former chiefly inhabit Europe and America; the 
latter, with the exception of the genus Pentaloba, 
are natives of South America and Africa. This 
order embraces 11 genera aud 100 species. 

All the Violacea possess iu a greater or less 
degree* emetic properties, which reside principally 
in their roots ; the principal on which this pro¬ 
perty seems to depend lias been separated by 
iiouilay from some species of Viola, and has been 
called Violina. Viola odorata is admitted into 
the Edinburgh and Dubliu Pharmacopoeias 
for the purpose of making a syrup of the 
flowers. 

(8580) VIOLA ODORATA. Banophsa. The 
plant in the dry state is sold in the bazars, and 
is prescribed in infusion by the Hakims as a 
diaphoretic in the treatment of fever. It nau¬ 
seates slightly, owing to its containing a very 
minute quantity of the principle termed violina , 
closely resembling the emetine, on which de¬ 
pend the virtues ol the ipcclmcuana of Brazil. 
The Viola odorata, as sold in the bazar, has 
dry, thready, fibrous roots, a pale yellow colour, 
knotty, some as thick as a quill. The leaves nre 
heart-shaped ; flowers blue. The entire plant 
retains slightly the delightfully sweet smell char¬ 
acteristic of this tribe. Under the name of Beg- 
banopsba, or violet root, and having precisely the 
smell of the fresh flower of our article, is sold in 
the bazar the well - known “ orris root” or Iris 
florcutiana. Excellent issue peas are made from 
this root. To obtain violina the alcoholic extract of 
the plant is treated with ether to dissolve some 
fatty and gtecn colouring matter. The residue is 
boiled in water, acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
and the solution is precipitated by hydrated 
oxide ol lead. The precipitate contains violina 
and oxide of lead. The mixture boiled with alco¬ 
hol, and the solution evaporated, yields the violina 
as a pale yellow matter, which may be render¬ 
ed white by washing with cold strong alcohol. 
The root of this violet separated from the plant 
and reduced to powder, proves emetic in doses 
of from two to four drachms made into a decoc¬ 
tion by boiling water. The emetic operation is 
preceded by much nausea, and is often followed by 
purging.ljr!* Q’Shaughnessy’s experience on the 
whole toads him to prefer as an emetic the Crinttm 
loxicariutn, previously described/^ The infusion 
of one drachm of the root in half a'pint of water, 
is a very good nauseant aud diaphoretic. He 
did not succeed in his attempt to substitute the 
violet root or ipecaqtmiiha in the preparation, of 
Dover’s powder, or of Twining’s antidysenterie 
pills. Several species qf violet possess similar 

21)15 
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properties. Hoyle has' figured three Himalayan 
spedes, V.'Serpens, V. reuiformis, nnd V. kuna- 
wureniis, the first of which is found in Mus- 
sooree, the second on the Choor mountain, 
the last in Kuflawuiv— (S Shgdgkrtessy, page 
208. Sweet scented violet requires a good 
rich soil, shelter from the sun and plenty of 
water, succeeds at Madras and flowers freely. 
Plants to be had on the Neilghery Hills. 
— Jaffrvg. Viole Odorata, becomes quite ac¬ 
climated in the Deccan, they are best grown in 
pots, and require to be moderately shaded, the 
morning sun teeing sufficient for them : the plants 
must be protected from the hot winds, and divid¬ 
ed out into small bunches when transplanted. 
The white violet is not known in the Southern 
part of India, but in England the finest are 
generally found in calcareous soils ; in India the 
violet, seldom blossoms if grown in garden 
beds.— Riddell. Viola Odorata, Common Sweet 
Violet, has no stem ; a hooked naked stigma; 
erenated s.noothish roundish-cordate leaves ; 
ovate obtuse sepals, the two lateral petals with 
a hairy line ; the spur very blunt ; the capsules 
turgid, hairy ; seeds turbinate, whitish ; the 
stoles creeping, long, rooting. This plant is a 
native throughout the whole of Europe, and in 
Siberia ami China. It is common in England, 
but is a rare plant in Scotland and Ireland. 
Wherever this plant grows its delicious scent 
hn 3 made it n great favourite.— Eng. Ogc. 

(8581) V. Ilirta , the Hairy Violet. 

(8582) r. Cditina, Dog’s Violet. 

(8583) V. Palustris, the Marsh Violet. 

(8584) V. Laclea, Cream-Coloured Violet. 
(8585) V. Tricolor , Three-Coloured Violet, 


Heart's-Ease, or Pansy. 

(8580) V, Lulea, Yellow Mountain Violet, or 
Yellow* Pansy. 

In the following table the distribution of 75 
species, according to the form of their nectaries, 
is exhibited:— 

America: Aws- 

NccturicB. Europe. Asia. Africa. North. South, trulia. Total. 
J.nncct Shaped. 1 19 4 1 22 1 1 48 

Jlotund ... 2 0 0 1 * 

Linear. ... 12 4 1 0 0 0 23 

(8587) VIOLA TRICOLOR, Heartsease or 
Pansy. The flowers of this species of violet 
vary much iu size, some ouly are odorous. The 
colours are, ns its name indicates, mixed and 
numerous, being from deep purple and yellow, 
to blue mul white, crimson, &c. T hey are not so 
common in India as the Viola Odorata, although 
easily raised from seed which is chiefly procured 
from Europe. 

Propagation. —By seeds and cuttings. In 
Europe this flower 'has been brought to great 
perfection from the rootle of , continual off¬ 
sets. The flowers are not generally scented, 
but some are found so on the Neilgherrv Hills. 
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The seed should be stgften as soon as the seed 
vessels appear rounil and full ; they - may be 
dried in the house and the seed preserved ; if 
left on the plant the capsules dry and open of 
Urn inselves, fresh plants springing up from the 
seed that drops out. Requires a light loamy ve¬ 
getable soil.— -Riddell. 

(8588) VIPENIE, the Tamil niqne of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to fourteen inches in 
diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet high. 
It is used for boat-work and house furniture. 
— Edge. Oejflon. 

(8589) VJREY, the Tamil name ofa Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twenty inches in 
diameter, and twelve fei t high. This is very 
handsome, hard wood. It produces a kind of 
seed which is very mealy, and which the poorer 
classes of the natives eat as'a substitute for rice. 
■Edge. Ceglon. 

(8590) VIROL A SEBIFERA, a large tree of 
Guyana, which belongs properl/ to the genus 
Mg rid icg, nnd is in fact by some called Nutmeg 
of Cayenne, ami has the Same properties as 
inanv of the other species of that genus. When 
incisions are made into the bnfk, a reddish 
glutinous juice exudes, which, when fresh, is 
used as a caustic, and which concentrates in 
time. The mace is of a red colour, and within 
it the kernel is of a whitish colour, which, when 
powdered and put into boiling water, yields a 
yellowish-coloured fatty substance which swims 
ou the. surface; it is caustic in t;i3te, nnd has 
a slight odour of nutmeg. In the country can¬ 
dles are made of it; hence Europeans call the 
tree Porte Suit'.— Eng. Ct/c. 

(8591) VISCUM, a gfenns of Parasitical Plants 
belonging to the natural order Loranthaceee , of 
which one species is found wild in England. 
V. alhmi, the Mistletoe, is in many respects a 
production of great interest to the physiologist. 
The seeds in germination seem to offer an ex¬ 
ception to a general law, that the radicle of the 
embryo shoots downwards, nnd the plumule 
upwards ; for it is found that the radicle of the 
Mistletoe invariably turns itself down upon the 
body to which it is attached, whatever may 
be the position of the surface of that body 
with respect to the earth. For instance, 
if a camion ball, to which mistletoe-seeds are 
glued on all sides, be suspended by a cord 
some distance from the earth, both the upper 
and under seeds, as well as those at the sides, 
all direct their radicle to the surface of the 
ball. This property ensures their growing 
upon the branches of trees, to whatever side 
they may happen to stick. In liking itself upon 
a branch, the embryo of the Mistletoe curves its 
radicle down upon the bark, and then adheres 
firmly to it, and it is a twelvemonth before the 
plumule begins to extend ; this may be to give 
the radicle time to pier^ th* bdrkand introduce 
itself below the liber, whete it eJtpatjds and nets 
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VITEX. 


VITEX ARBOREA. 


the part of a root by attracting thence the fluids 
which are necessary for the support of the 
parasite. It is not a little remarkable that 
in the structure of its ovary this plant, and 
others of its order, should offer the . singular 
fact of the ovule not existing at the time of 
impregnation, nor appearing till from six weeks 
to two months biter. The fruit, which is co¬ 
vered with a viscid pidp, is made by the 
Italians, and even in Herefordshire, into a kind 
of birdlime ; and as it is a favourite food of the 
large or Missel Thrush, it is thought to have 
given rise to the proverb; ‘ Turdus malum sil>i 
cacat.’ The plaut is not of any known use to 
man, arid is of popular interest chieHy ns having 
been connected with Druidical superstitions. 
The Mistletoe of the Druids was exclusively that 
found upon the oak, and was possibly so much 
valued because of its rarity; for its appearance 
on that tree is now so rare, that tunny persons 
have believed the Mistletoe of the Druids either 
to have been some other plant or to have had no 
real existence. Dr Wight gives Yisciim B eoral- 
loides, 1019; moniliforme, 1018 ; orbiculatum, 
1016; ramosissimum, 1017. 

(8592) V1SCUM MONOICUM. No medi¬ 
cinal properties of any importance had been ob¬ 
served in the natural order of plant s the Lorantha- 
ceie until it was accidentally discovered in 1836, 
that the Viscura found on the nux vomica trees ot 
Cuttack possessed all the properties of the sup¬ 
porting tree. As the occurrence attracted atten¬ 
tion, and was of considerable interest in botani¬ 
cal physiology, the particulars in detail are as 
follows; In 1837, Lieut. Kittoc, then with his 
regiment at Cuttack, received information of the 
existence of a parasite on the nux vomica trees, 
to which extraordinary medicinal powers were 
attributed by the natives. They called it Kuchili 
Ice mulling, held it to be an extremely /powerful 
narcotic , and poisonous in small doses, and they 
used it in the treatment of agues and[ rheumatism. 
Mr. Kittoe having procured specimens of the 
leaves sent them to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, for experi¬ 
ment. Given in three grain doses to dogs and 
kids, tetanic spasms set in, in the course of from 
five minutes to a quarter of an hour, recurring 
at intervals, and proving fatal by fixing the dia¬ 
phragm, and causing asphyxia.— O'SU.p. 375 1 

(8593) VISENIA UMBELLATA. A con¬ 
siderable tree of great beauty, with rose colour¬ 
ed flowers and velvetty leaves ; introduced from 
Sumatra,the,seeds having been sent to the Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Garden, by Dr. Wallich.— M. 
E. J. R. 

(3594) YITEX, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Verbenaceas. It has a short 
campanulate 5-toothed calyx. _ Th® corolla is 
irregular, somewhat labiate, divided into 5 lobes. 
Stamens 4, didyuamous, inserted into the corol¬ 
la. Ovary superior, roundish ; style the length 
of the stamens ; 2-pointed and diverging stigmas 


The fruit is a globular berry, a little hard, with its 
base covered by the calyx, and divided into four 
aiugle-seeded cells.— -Eng. Cgc. Dr. Wight gives 
Yitex altissima, 1466; arborea, 1465 ; leucoxy- 
lon, 1467 ; neguudo, 516 ; pubesccns, 1465. 

(8595) VITEX AGNUS OASTUS. The 
seeds are inodorous when entire, but when bruis¬ 
ed their odour is acrid and disagreeable. The 
tnste acrid and pepperish, very persistent. They 
are very rich in essential oil, and possess power¬ 
ful stimulaiing properties. At Smyrna the 
powder strewed oyer sliced onion and applied to 
the stomach is deemed,# certain remedy in colic 
(. Lindley) — O'$huughnessg. page. 485. In the 
month of February, in the tropical region below 
Darjeliug the air is scented wiih the white blos¬ 
soms of the Fitesc agnus castas, which grows in 
profusion by the road-side.— Hooker, Him. Jour 
page. 374. ViUtX Agnus-Gastus is the longest- 
known species, and a native of the south of 
Europe, has digitate leaves of 5 or 7 nearly en¬ 
tire leaflets, something resembling those of the 
hemp-plants, and it forms a shrub of about 12 
feet in height. The flowers are arranged iu 
spiked whorls, and have an agreeable fragrance. 
The fruit is globular, rather smaller than black 
pepper, with an acrid and aromatic taste, 
j whence it is called Petit Poivre Sauvage in the 
| south of France. It was well known to the 
ancients, and forms the Piper agredis of some 
authors. In India the fruits of the species V. 
triphylla and V. Negundo, which are indigenous 
there, have the same properties ascribed to them, 
and are called Filfil Burrec (Wild Pepper). The 
ancients considered the Vitex anti aphrodisiac, 
but the berries, from their warm aromatic taste, 
must be possessed rather of stimulant properties. 

(8596) YITEX ALATA. A small tree, found 
in the Naggnry Hills, leaves ternate, petioles 
winged.— M. E. J. R. 

(8597) YITEX ALTI8SIMA. Magelloo. 

Kat miella, Tamil. 

A large tree of great beauty, when in flower, 
frequent on the slopes of the Western Ghauts, 
reported to be fit for cabinet purposes.— M. E. 
J. R. of 1855. It is thus described by Dr. 
Wight. “ This is a large tree frequent on 
“ the lower slopes of the ghaut mountains, but 
' “ I am not acquainted with the timber except in 
“ so far a3 can be learned from a small outside 
“ specimen which seems close grained. It is re- 
“ ported fit for cabinet purposes.” It would be 
desirable to learn more of this tree. A specimen 
formerly grew in Dr. Anderson’s garden near 
the College bridge in Madras. Roxburgh des¬ 
cribes the wood of one of its congeners Y. arborea, 
common in the Northern Circ»re, as-of a choco¬ 
late oolocj wketi old, exceedingly hard and dura¬ 
ble.-—A/.#. 1857. 

(8598) VITM^ARBOREA. 

Bbosi, Tel. 

A native of the monntainous parts of the Circars, 
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VITEX TRIFOLIA. 

Chittagong &c. where it grows to be a very large 
tree, flowering time the hot season : the seed 
ripens during the rains. The wood of this tree 
when old is of a chocolate colour exceedingly 
hard and durable which renders it useful for 
various purposes (Roxb.)r —-‘Rohde M S.S. This 
species of vitex is very' common at Mauiinain, 
and produces a valuable small timber. Rox¬ 
burgh says : “ Wood when old, chocolate col¬ 
oured, very hard, and durable.” 

(8599) VITEX LEUCOXYLON. 

Karril, Rueed. 

A. native of Ceylon, Coromandel and the 
mountains of Chittagong, flowering time April.— 
Rhode, M.S.S. 

(8000) VITEX NEGUNDO. 


Noochie, Tam. 
Ncrgundi, Reng. 
Shtunbali Duk. 
Fenjcngisht, Arab. 


Nisinda, Hind. 
Way a la k oo, Tel. 
Sinduya. and 
Sindhooka. Sans. 


In India a decoction of the aromatic leaves is 
used tis the warm bath forwomen after delivery. 
{Roxb.) In medicinal qualities it is similar to, 
but weaker than V. Agnus castus. The decoc¬ 
tion of the root is a pleasant bitter and is 
in cases of intermittent fever. The warm leaves 
are stated by Mr. Sherwood to be a useful appli¬ 
cation in rheumatism or sprains. The Maliome- 
dans are in the habit of smoking the dried leaves 
in cases of head-ache and catarrh. Fruit con 
sidered vermifuge in Behar.— O' Shaaghnessy, 
page 435. 

(8601) VITEX, Species. A tree of con¬ 
siderable size, a native of the forests in the inte¬ 
rior parts of Coromandel.— Rohde, M.S.S. 

(8602) VITEX TRIFOLIA. Roxb. FI. Ind. 
iii. p. 69. 


Neela VRvilie, Tel. 
Caranosi, Uheedb. 
Jala nergundi and Sin 
duvara, Sans. 
Neergoonda. Duk. 


Neer noclue, Tam. 

Fanee ke shumbalie, 

Dtjk. 

Ussel ke abee. Arab. 

Nisindha also- Sedua- 
ree, Hind. 

Young shoots round and villous. Leaves 
slightly bitter, but of delightfully aromatic taste 
and smell; are deemed powerful external appli¬ 
cations in rheumatism, sprains, &c. The 
powdered leaves are said to cure intermittent 
fevers. The fruit in powder is given usually in 
electuary, or decoction, for amenorrhea and 
several other diseases. It is a common Indian 
plant. Sir William Jones in the 4th vol. Asia¬ 
tic Researches, p. 298, states that the leaves 
are used to stuff fallows, to cure catarrh and 
headache. The flowers, according to Dr. Hamil¬ 
ton, are prescribed in Behar with honey in fe¬ 
vers attended with vomiting and much thirst 
(Aimlie , ii.p. Z&S.y-'O’Skaaghnessy, page 484. 
Th|jfl. in the Deckhan »> ,a conMnoii shrub with 


pretty blue, .flowers,, genflNjHpfto. be met with 
growing in patches, in moist places appearing in 
April and May, but more or less throughout the 


WfIS. 

year. Riddell The chaste tree, is a shrub much 
cultivated by the Furmans, it bears a handsome 
little blue flower. Both leaves and flowers aw 
“ rather agreeably heavy scented.”— Mason, 
(8603) VITIS, a genus of Plants, the type 
of the natural order Vitacea. _ It possesses the 
following characters Calyx usually 5-tooth- 
ed ; petals 5, cohering at the top, resent- 
bling a calyptra, separating at the base and 
deciduous ; 5 stamens; style none ; berry 2-cell- 
ed, 4-seeded ; cells and seeds often abortive. 
The species are climbing shrubs, with' simple 
lol>ed, cut or toothed, rarely compound leaves, 
the thyrsoid racemes of small greenish-yellow 
flowers. 'They are found principally in Asia and 
A merica. The best kuown of the species of 
Vilis, and perhaps one of the most extensively 
cultivated and useful of plants, is the V. vintfera, 
the Oemmou Vine or grape-Viue. It is char¬ 
acterised among the other species by possessing 
lobed, simiateiy-tooth, linked or downy leaves” 
A multitude of varieties of this plant have been 
recorded, both occurring wild and resulting from 
its very extensive cultivation. 

Like most extensively cultivated plants, it is 
very difficult to ascertain of what country the 
vine is originally a native. It is among the plants 
of which we have the earliest records in the books 
of Moses, amt from which it appears to have been 
made use of in the same maimer as at the present 
day. Although the vine is found in many places 
wild, it may still be doubted whether it is in¬ 
digenous there, on account of its frequent culti¬ 
vation. There can be little doubt of its being 
truly indigenous in the Ea6t, in the district 
between the Black and Caspian seas. In the 
forests of Mingrelin aud Imiretia.it flourishes in 
all its magnificence, climbiug to the lops of the 
highest trees, and bearing bunches of fruit of 
delicious flavour. In these districts no cultivation 
of the vine exists, and the inhabitants seldom 
harvest the abundance of fruit that is produced. 
In many spots in France, Germany, Portugal, 
and Italy, the vine is found wild, but the fruit 
is very generally of an inferior kind, and it may 
be doubted whether It is truly indigenous in any 
parts of Europe. 

The cultivation of the vine extends from near 
55° N. lat. to the equator, blit in South latitudes 
it only extends ns far south as 40 e . It is cultivated 
at various elevations. In middle Germany it 
ceases from about 1000 to 35*00 feet above the 
evel of the sen. On the south side of the Alps 
it reaches 2000 feet; in the Apennines amt Sicily 
6000 feet; and on the Himalayas ns high as 
Id,000 feet above the level of the sea* The point 
of the greatest importance in the ripening of the 
fruit of the vitip 4s 4t>e length of the summer. 


Thus, althou 
as grent at It) 
not ripen iti' 
arises from 



xiuram of summer heat is 
rim in Paris, yet the vine will 
i&tthe fotooer place, and this 
it tharialthough the greatest 
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VITIS INDICA. 


VITIS VINIFERA, 


whether the Himalayan Vi Its Indica is the wiki 
state of that {riant: a hypothesis strengthened by 
the fact of Bacchus 8tc., having rome from the 


heat of the months of June and J uly are as great 
„g that of Paris, the months of August and 
September are several degrees below. Nor will 

the mean temperature serve as a rale to indicate j East.— Hoofer, Him. Jovr. Vol. II. p. ] 87. A 
where the vine may be cultivated. England has [ wild shrubby climbing plant, common through* 
a mean temperature as high as many parts of the j out the Deccan.— Riddell. 

,vorld, where tl,e ,ir* fl..ari.l.<* iutlie tfiwttat | . lllere ,| iree or ro „ r sj)eeies of 
perfwnon; but >t will be found tluil »Uhou ? t. | 'IWsseiim Provinces, 'flii, one is seen 

creeping over every liedge and bush, which itas 
sometimes been mistaken by Europeans for the 
true grape vine, but the fruit is acrid, like all the 
indigenous species, and not edible even to a 
native.— Mason.. 


n 

England is warmer than these countries in the 
winter, it is not so warm in the mouths of Sep¬ 
tember and October, at which time the vine is 
ripening its fruit. 

The fruit of tlie vine is used ns an article 
of diet in several ways. Its agreeable sweet 
acid flavour when ripe lias always rendered 
it a very desirable food when fresh. The 
ancients also, there can Iks little doubt, were 
in the habit of drinking the expressed juice of 
the grape before fermentation. Grapes are also 
dried ami used under the name of raisins. The 
drying is generally effected by cutting half 
through the fruit-stalk whilst they are suspend¬ 
ed on the tree. Grapes thus dried are called 
Muscatel raisins, and are principally brought from 
Spain and the Levant. There is another dried 
grape used much in England, called currants, 
or Corinths, but which are very different things 
from the common currant of our gardens, and 
are the produce of a vine, which grows in Xante 
and Cephalonia. Dr. Wight gives Vitis adnata, 
144; angustifolia, 176; auriculata, 145 ; earnosa, 
171; lanceolaria, 28; lauceolaria, 177 ; muri- 
cata, 740 ; Neilgherrensis, 965 ; pallida, 50; 
quadrangularis, 51 ; setosa, 170. 

(8604) VITIS CAKNOSA, Wall. Syn. Cissus 
camosa, R. 

Kusar. Hind. | Kanapa tiga. Tel. 

Remarkably acrid, roots used in native medi¬ 
cine ; it is common in hedges and forests in 
Bengal, and it flowers in the rainy season. 

The Cissus setosa is in all its parts excessively 
acrid, and Roxburgh states that the leaves toast¬ 
ed and oiled are applied to indolent tumors to 
bring them to suppuration. The young tender 
and succulent stems of Vitis (Cissus) quadran- 
gularis are very generally eaten in India. When 
old this plant is deemed acrid, and a useful 
medicine ; iu ariibia it is , used as an external 
application in rheumatic pains of the back and 
loins. The Cissus arborea of Forskahl is the 
SaUrnfkira persica of modern writers, and possesses 
some remarkable and valuable properties—see 
art. Salvador*. — •O’ Shaitghnessy, page 245• 

(860$) VITIS INDICA (Andhoukn, Dok.) 
produces 'beautiful dusters of round purple ber¬ 
ries and a large grape which is very fair eating; 
it is not tlie common vine of Europe, which 
nevertheless is probably this Himalayan plant, 
the Vitis Indica. 

The origin pf the common grtipe being un¬ 
known, it becomes a curious question to 'decide 


(8606) VITIS QUADRANGULARIS. 

Fenunday, Tam. 

This trailing, and creeping plant with 4 angled 
and winged stems is used by the Natives as 
greens, and in the preparation of chutney ; culti¬ 
vated about villages. — Jajfrey. 

(8607) VITIS VINIFEltA. Lin. The wine 

OK A PE. 


Booaugoor, Malay. 
Ungoor, Persian and 
Duk. 

Draksha, Sans. 
Dakli.*IliND. 


Inuh. Arab- 
Kodimoondrie pullum, 
also Dividatsi, Tam. 
Drttcba pundoo. Tel. 


A native of the south of Asia Minor, now 
universally* cultivated. The common Grope 
fruit is cultivated in the greatest perfection in 
all parts of the Deccan, mid the finest flavored 
are found in the gardens in then cigl.bourliood 
of Dowlatabad, about seven miles N. W. of 
Aurangabad. The mode of culture is as fol¬ 
lows :—tlie trees are reared from slips taken 
at the time of first cutting after the rains, and 
when ready to be removed are put about seven 
or eight feet apart. They aie for the first twelve 
months trained on dry sticks ; after that, a large 
straight branch of the pan grab, with a fork left 
at the top to support the vine, is placed about 
twelve inches from it; if put at a greater dis¬ 
tance it is apt to give a bend to the vine which 
is hurtful. Tlie vine cannot be too straight, and 
the length of the prop should be about five feet. 
— Riddell. 

(8608) Raisins , Uva passes, are Grapes in 
their dried state and well known, being prepared 
by being dried in the sun or in ovens, or by 
steeping them in a weak alkaline ley formed 
from the ashes of the burnt tendrils. Some are 
prepared by partially cutting the stalk of the 
bunches before the grapes are quite ripe, and 
allowing them to dry upon the Vine. They are 
chiefly prepared in Spain and in the Levant, 
lienee called Valentias and Smyrnas; also in 
Afghanistan, whence they are taken to India. 
The beat are the Muscatels, from the grape of 
that name. The Sultanas, like the Bedanas of 
the East, are without stones. The Malaga Rai¬ 
sins are large and fleshy, of a purplish-brown 
odour. Those of Calabria are similar. TheSmyr- 
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VITI8 VlNlFERA. 


vrVBRRIDiE. 


rna Raisins are of a yellowish-brown colour, 
slight musky odour, less sweet aud agreeable 
than the former. 

Raisins differ from Grapes in containing less 
water and acid, and more Sugar. The Lees of the 
Wine, yield Tartar, that is impure Cream of Tar¬ 
tar. As the Saccharine matter disappears and 
becomes converted into Alcohol, this salt, 
being insoluble iu the Spirit formed, is deposit¬ 
ed in the casks, and is well known by the 
name of argot or tartar. This is chiefly com¬ 
posed of Bitartrate of Potash with a little Bitar¬ 
trate of Lime. Besides its own particular uses 
(v. p. 86), it is important as the. salt, from which 
Tartaric acid is obtained. 

Must is the expressed juice of the ripe grape. 
It readily undergoes fermentation. Fermented 
Must gives two products, wine and vinegar. 

Wine. Wine is a white, rosy or red liquid, 
according to the kind ot gra)je used, aud the 
process followed. It is fluid, limpid, aud more 
or less alcoholic, &c. Sugar is present in some 
kinds. The smell and taste vary indefinitely. 
The wines chiefly employed in Hospital practice 
are two—port (Oporto) and sherry, (Xeres) 

Tort is red, approaching to crimson, 
slightly astringent. The extract consists of 
tannic and gallic acid, sugar and colouring mat¬ 
ter. By distillation port wine of best quality 
yields of alcohol 23 per 1000. 

Port is very much employed in disease of 
debility, scurvy, typhus fevers, cholera, the last 
stages of dysentery, consumption, &c. 

Sherry (Via (le Xeres) is light amber coloured, 
sweetish, 100 parts contain 18 of alcohol. There 
is no astringent matter, but traces exist of citric 
aud malicacid. Sherry is employed as a stimulant 
but is apt to produce an aperient and even cathar¬ 
tic effect. Various fraudulent substitutions are 
daily used in the preparation of wines, to detect 
which M. Fee gives the following rules, which 
have been found to be correct. 


The alcoholic solution of caustic potash 

Pure wine. 

If coloured with mulberries, . 

■ . . with logwood,. 

. . with Brasil wood or beet root... 

Acetate of lead precipitates 

Pure wine. ... ... 

Wine adulterated with elderberries, log-) 
wood, or myrtle berries,... ... ... f 

-with red sandal wood, beet root, or) 

Brazilwood, ... ... ... ... 

Alum precipitates. 

Wine coloured with litmus,.. 

.-. —-logwood,. "... . 

--- Brazil wood,.4 ...... 


changes 
Green. 
Violet . 

Violet Red. 
Red* 

Green . 

Deep blue. 

Red . 

Clear violet. 
Deep violet • 


veep 

Red. 


Lead sometimes exists in wiue, and is detected 
by adding carbonate of soda ; carbonate of lead 
is thrown down, which will be turned black by 
sulphuretted hydrogel, gas. , Alum, which is of¬ 
ten present, is‘detected by 'the wine affording a 
precipitate with ammonia, carbonate of potash, 
and acetate of baryta. 


The manufacture of wine is earned on, on 
a very simple plan, The ripe grapes are trodden 
by men or cattle in a vat, and the juice which is 
thus forced out is called Must. The Marc or solid 
parts being mixed with the Must again in wood¬ 
en tanks, fermentation soon takes place, much 
heat is developed, and carbonic add gas is copi. 
ously disengaged t the Marc now rises to the sur¬ 
face of the tank, and when the effervescence 
censes, the subjacent wine is drawn off from be* 
low, aud the Marc subjected to strong pressure. 

If the wine be bottled before the fermentation 
has terminated, it has the property of foaming 
in the glass in consequence of the sudden libera- 
tion of carbonic acid ; champagne is thus manu¬ 
factured. In the preparation of white wipes the 
Marc is removed before fermentation. 

According to Humboldt, the conditions of 
climate essential for the manufacture of good 
wine are, a range of temperature from 62 
to 50° or even 47°, provided the winter 
heat is not lower than 38°, nor that of 
summer below 66 e or rather 68°. At a higher 
mean temperature the juice passes too rapidly 
into the acid fermentation. The manufacture of 
wine thus becomes impracticable in the plains of 
India; moreover the rains set in so soon after the 
ripening of,the grape, that the manufacture of 
raisins by sun-dryiug is equally impossible. Mr. 
Boyle informs us of the existence of luxuriant vine- 
ynrds in Kunawur, between N. lat 31° and 82 r (or 
nearly that of Madeira) at an elevation of 9000 
to 10,000 feet, the grape being of delicious 
flavour, and the climate exactly suited for both 
the wine and raisin manufacture. Grapes are 
also abundant in Cashmere, Cabiil, and Bokhara, 
and afford both raisins and wine. The- most 
celebrated of eastern wines however is the Shiraz 
perpared in the districts of Kliol-lar, near the 
village of Bend Emir. There are two varieties, 
red and white, the former containing 15£, the 
latter nearly 20 per 100 of alcohol! 

The different kinds of raisins called Monuka , 
Kislmish and Bedana ,. are, Mr, Boyle states, 
brought chiefly from Istaulik.— O'Shaughnessy, 
pages 251-254. .. 

(8609) YIVERKIDiE, a family of Carnivor¬ 
ous Animals, embracing the genus Viverra of 
Liuoseus. This author thus defines his genus 
Viverra: —Dentes primores vi: intermediis bre- 
vioribus. Molares plus qunm tres. Lingua 
retrorsum, saepe aculeata. Ungues exserti. 

The species comprised under this genus, in the 
twelfth edition of the ‘^ysteraa Naturae,’ aye 
Viverra Ichneumon, Vtjofoua, V. narica ,, V. 
putorius, V. Zibetha, and ¥,. Qenetta. 

The Viverrina, Dr. J.E.Gray’s tfcird family 
of Telidce, is the first of hj^ aecond subdivision 
of that fampy. pamed, Necrgphaga. 

The Viytfyrina comprise the following genera; 
— Viverra , Gali- 

dia , Galictis , Herpestes, Mungo*, Atilax, Jchneur 
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VlVERRlDJE. 

putt, Crossurchm, Ryzcena, Hemigale, Pa - 
radoxnrM , Paguma, Arctictis, Cgnogale, Crgp- 
loprocta s, and B assarts. 

(86 LO) Vivefra (Cuv.).—The deep pouch 
'situated between the anus and the sexual organs, 
is divided into two bags filled with an abundant 
concretion of the consistence of pomade, exhaling 
a strong musky odour, secreted by glands which 
surround the ]>ouch. Pupil of the eye round 
during the day. Cluvvs only half retractile. 

Dental Formula:— 

6 1—1 6—C 

Incisors—, Canines,-; Molars,-= 3G. 

0 * 1—1 < 1 — 4 , 

(86*1) Vioerra Civetta. Title Civet. Length 
of the elongated body from two to three 
foot ; tail about half as long as the body. Height 
from ten inches to a foot. If air of the body long, 
brownish-gray, with numerous interrupted trans¬ 
verse black bands or spots of the same colour. The 
luirs on the ridge or middle line of the black 
from between the shoulders are longer; and can be 
raised or depres-ed at the pleasure of the animal. 
Jjegs and most part of tail black ; upper lip arid 
sides of the neck almost white. Eyes surround¬ 
ed each by a black patch. Two or three black 
bands pass from the base of the ears obliquely 
towards the shoulder and neck, which last lias a 
broad black patch, it is a native of the north 
of Africa. The Civet approaches in its habits 
nearest to the Foxes and smaller Cats, preferring 
to make its predatory excursions against birds 
and smaller quadrupeds in the night, although, 
like these Oarn'wora , it will occasionally attack its 
prey in the day time. In a stale of captivity it 
becomes in a degree tame, but never familiar, 
and is dangerous to handle. The young 
are fed on farinaceous food, millct-pap for 
instance, with a little flesh or fish : and, 
when old, on raw flesh. Many of them are kept 
in North Africa to obtain the perfume which 
hears the naira of the animal, and brings a 
high price. Hie civet is procured by scraping 
the inside of the poueli with an iron spatula at 
intervals about twice a week. If the animal is 
in good condition and a male, especially if lie 
lias been irritated, a dram or thereabouts is ob¬ 
tained each time. The quantity collected from 
the female does not equal that secreted by the 
male. Civet, like most other articles of this na¬ 
ture, is much adulterated, and it is rave to get 
it quite pure. 'I lie adulteration is effected with 
suet, or oil to make it heavier. 

(8612) Genetic, Cuv. 

(8613) Viverra Masse is a species found 
in Java. Dr. llorsfield says “ it supplies 
in Java the place which the V. Oivelta holds in 
Africa, and the F. Zibetha on the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent from Arabia to Malabar, and in the large 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. I have en¬ 
deavoured to show that, by its form and marks, 
it is essentially distinct from the V. Zibetha ; 
and it differs as much in its natural disposition 
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as in external characters. The V. Zibetha is an 
animal comparatively of a mild disposition ; it is 
often found among the Arabs and Malaya who 
inhabit the maritime parts of Borneo,. Macassar, 
mid other islands, in a state of partial domes¬ 
tication ; and by the account of the natives, be¬ 
comes reconciled to its confinement, and in 
habits and degree of tameness resembles the 
common domestic cat. The Basse, on the con¬ 
trary, preserves in confinement the natural fero¬ 
city of its disposition undiminished. As 
the perfume is greatly valued by the natives, 
it is frequently kept in cages ; but as far 
as 1 have observed, must always be obtain¬ 
ed for this purpose from a wild state, never 
propagating in a state of confinement. “The 
Rasse is not unfrequeutly found in Java, 
in forests of a moderate elevation above the level 
of the ocean. Here it preys on small birds and 
animals of every description. It possesses the 
sanguinary appetite of animals of this family in 
a high degree, and the structure of its teeth 
corresponds strictly with the habits and modes 
of life. I n confinement it will devour a mixed 
diet, and is fed on eggs, fish, flesh and rice. 
Salt is reported by the natives to be a poison to 
it. The odoriferous substance is collected perio¬ 
dically : the animal is placed in a narrow cage, 
in which the head and anterior extremities 
are confined; the posterior parts are then 
easily secured, while the civet is removed by 
a simple spatula.” The substance obtained^ 
from the liasse agrees with the civet affovded 
by the V, Civetta and V. Zibetha in colour, 
consistence, and odour. It is a very favou¬ 
rite perfume among the Javanese, and applied 
both to their dresses and, by means of various 
unguents and mixtures of flowers, to their per¬ 
sons. Even the apartments and the furniture of 
the natives of rank are generally scented with it 
to such a degree as to be offensive to Europeans ; 
and at their feasts and public processions the air 
is widely filled with this odour. (* Zoological Re¬ 
searches.’) 

(8614) Paradoxurus (F. Cuv).—Has the 
character generally of the Civets and genets. 

(8615) Paradox urns Typus, the Paradoxure. 

(8616) Mangusta, Olivier. [ICHNEUMON.] 

(8617) Mangusta Javanica, lias the ear bear¬ 
ing considerable resemblance to that of man. 
Pouch very extensive. Hair long on the body and 
tail, but short on the head aud extremities, rigid 
and glossy. Length, including the tail, about 2£- 
feet. Rumphius gives a ,curious account of this 
species, which is the Garaugan of the natives, 
who greatly admire its agility. It attacks 
and; kills serpents with the greatest boldness ; 
and Rumpluus speaks of its value in performing 
this service and its method of encountering those 
reptiles. The Javanese nobles, he says, pay a 
considerable price for it, that they may amuse 
themselves with the sport of these fights, when 
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the two enemies are opposed to each other, the 
serpent endeavours to twine round the quadruped 
and kill it. The latter submits to this, but in¬ 
flates itself to turgescence; and when the ser¬ 
pent enfolds it and advances its head to give 
the deadly bite, the Mangouste contracts his 
body, slips out of the folds, seizes the serpent 
by the neck and kills it. Dr. Hortfield 
states that the Mangusta Javanicu is found 
most abundant in the large teak-forests and 
that it is very expert in burrowing in the 
ground in pursuit of rats. “ It possesses,” says 
our author in continuation, “ great natural sa¬ 
gacity ; and from the peculiarities of its charac¬ 
ter, it willingly seeks the protection of man. It 
is readily tamed, and in a domestic state it is 
docile and attached to its master, whom it fol¬ 
lows like a dog; it is fond of caresses, and fre¬ 
quently places itself erect on its hind legs, re¬ 
garding everything that passes with great atten¬ 
tion. It is of a very restless disposition, and 
always carries its food to the most retired place in 
which it is kept to consume it. It is very clean¬ 
ly in its habits. It is exclusively carnivorous, 
and very distructive to poultry, employing great 
artifice in the surprising of chickens. For this 
reasou it is rarely fouud in a domestic state 
among the natives, as one of their principal ar¬ 
ticles of food is the common fowl, and great 
quantities are reared in all the villages. The 
Javanese also, like the Mohammedans in general 
have a great partiality for cats, and they are 
unwilling in most cases to be deprived of their 
society Cor the purpose of introducing the Garan- 
gan. It lias also been observed that its sangui¬ 
nary character shows itself occasionally in a man¬ 
ner that renders it dangerous in a family as a 
domestic animal, and it indulges at intervals in 
fits of excessive violence.” 

(8618) Ryzana, Ill. 

(8619) Nasna, Storr. 

(8620) Cercoleptes caudivolvns, the Potto, or 
Kiukajou, is referred by some writers to Ursula , 
but by others to the Virerrida. It has the fol¬ 
lowing dental formula:— 

6 1-1 6-5 

Incisors* —; Canines* -— ; Molars, — — 30. 

6 1—1 6—5 

Eng. Cyc. 

(8621) YIVERRICULA MALACCENSIS. 
Malacca civet. 

Syn, Viverra malaccensis, Graelin. 

„ Itnsse, Horsfield. 

„ Gouda, Buchanan Hamilton MSS. 

„ indiea, Geoffroy. 

„ bengalensis, Gray : Hluatr. 

,, pallida. Gray -. Illnstr. 

Gbhetta maroillenaie* Eydoux. 

The Indian civet-cats secrete an odoriferous 
substanoe identical with civet, though not the 
civet of commerce. This species is not in¬ 
frequently found in the Tenasserim villages, and 
its secretion enters into the Burmese Materia 
Medica.— Mason. 


volutA. yespertilio. 

Viverricula Malaccensis (V. indiea Sykes) is a 
little civet like beast, with a sharp nose. It is 
the Gandogokul of the Bengalis.— Blyth. 

(8622) VIVERRA ZIBETHA. Zibethcivet. 

Syn. Viverra Zibetha, Linne. 

„ unduiata, Gray. 

„ melanoma), Hodgson. 

„ orientals, , 

„ eivettoides. „ 

This is another species of civet-cat, not so abund¬ 
ant ns the preceding,which the Burmese call “ the 
horse-cat,” from the mane on its neck.— Mason, 

(8623) VOLKAMERIA FKAGANS. Veh- 

BENACEjE. 

Inin, Hind. 

A large common shrub with ovate cordate 
dentate leaves; white fragrant flowers (in the 
cold weather) terminal panicles.— Riddell. 

(8624) VOLKAMERIA INERMIS. 

Shangam coopy, Tam. Kundali, Sans. 

Sangkoopee, Hind. Bunjoma, Ben 6. 

Nairn Opie, Tel. 

A scandent ramons shrub, pure white flowers, 
blossom nearly throughout the year, hedges are 
made with it.— Riddell. The juice of the root 
and leaves is bitter, and given as an alternative 
in venereal, and scrofula. Dose a table spoonful, 
The plant i« common in the juugles, and is very 
beautiful. Nine species are described by Rox¬ 
burgh, but he gives no account of their supposed 
medicinal virtues.— O’Shaug/messy , page 486. 

(8625) VOLUTIDJE, a family of Gastcropn- 
dous Mollusca, whose shells are prized by collec¬ 
tors above most others for their beauty and rarity ; 
and which, from their numbers and carnivorous 
habits, are powerful agents in keeping the Mol¬ 
lusca and Conchifera within due limits— Eng. Cyc. 

(8626) VOLUTA /ETHIOPICUS (Broderip) 
JEthiopicw has the shell obovate, ventricose, of an 
orange-cinnamon colour, the spire coronetted with 
thick-set shore, vaulted spines ; pillar 4-plaited 
This shell is native of the Africari%cean and the 
East Indian seas. 

(8627) VOLUTA VESPERTILIO, has the 
shell turbinated, armed with strong distant 
acute tubercles, white, yellowish, or reddish, 
painted with angularly flexuous spots; spire 
muriented, the apex with small tubercles; lip 
with a sinus above; pillar 4-plaited. It is found 
in the Indian Seas, Amboyna, Moluccas, &c. 
The species of Valuta have been found at depths 
ranging from 7 to 14 fathoms. The Bpecies are 
very numerous and very beautiful. 

(8628) Miti'a, Mitre Shells, have the shell 
fusiform, thick; spire elevated, aente; aperture 
small, notched in front; columella obliquely 
plaited; operculum very* small. The animal has 
a very long proboscis ; it emits a purple liquid, 
having a nauseous odour* when irritated. The 
eyes are placed on the tentaclea^' or at their base. 
Three hundred and fifty recent species and nine¬ 
ty fossil have been described. 
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(8629) Miira episcopalis, Bishop’s Mitre 
Shell. The animal has a narrow foot, compress¬ 
ed and channelled, at its root, nearly square 
aud slightly auriculated in front with a margi¬ 
nal furrow, and pointed behind. The head is 
very small, rounded, with two tentacles, which 
are scarcely a line and a half in length ; the eyes 
sessile at their base. An enormous proboscis, 
which is sometimes double the length of the 
shell. The respiratory siphon does not project 
beyond the canal; it is marked with black at 
the point: the rest of the animal is yellowish, 
The proboscis is white. 

Shell turreted, smooth, white, spotted with 
bright red ; pillar four-plaited ; outer lip denti¬ 
culated at its lower part ; epidermis thin. It 
13 found in East Indian seas aud islands of the 
South Sea, Toagatnboo. 

(8630) it/, adust a, has the shell fusiform, 
iurreted, albido-lutescent, ornamented with 
longitudinal rufous-brown spots ; the strife trans¬ 
verse, impressed, rather remote, and dotted ; the 
sutures crenulate ; the pillar live-plaited. It is 
found at Timor, Vanikoro. There are at least 
two varieties, 

(8631) M. corrugata. The shell is ovate-fusi¬ 
form, longitudinally plicated, transversely rug¬ 
ous, whitish; bands and belts brown ; whorls 
angulated above; the last whorls with a sub- 
muricated single ; pillar four-plaited. It is found 
in the Indian Ocean and New Guinea. 

(8632) lmbricaria and Gglindra are sub¬ 
genera of Miira. 

(S633) Volvaria has the shell cylindrical, con¬ 
volute ; spire minute; opertnre long and narrow; 
columella with 3 oblique plaits in front. The 
species, five in number, are all fossil. 

(8634) Marginella 1ms the shell smooth, 
bright ; spire short or concealed ; aperture 
truncated in front. ; columella plaited ; outer 
lip (of adult) with a thickened margin. Animal 
similar to Ogprcea. 

(8685) Olioa, which is sometimes referred to 
Bttccinida, has the following characters :—Ani¬ 
mal involved, compressed, witli a small head 
terminated by a proboscis ; tentacles approxi¬ 
mated, enlarged at their base and subulate 
at tlieir extremity, carrying the eyes on small 
convexities about their middle part exter¬ 
nally ; foot very large, oblong, and slit trans¬ 
versely anteriorly ; mantle with a single lateral 
lobe covering the shell in great part, with 
two tongue-like processes at the side of the 
branchial opening, and forming in front a very 
elongated siphon; a single branchial pectination ; 
male organ very voluminous, on the anterior 
pert of the right side. Operculum horny, elongat¬ 
ed, very small with a marginal spex. 

(8636) Oliva textilina has the shell cinereous 
white, subreticulated with flexuous dotted lines, 
with two brown bends inscribed as it were with 
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characters; the callus of the canal prominent 
It is found in the Antilles and New Guinea. 

(8637) Olka mausa has the shell cylindrical, 
the apex retuse, black ; lip subplioate externally : 
aperture white. It is foetid in the East Indian 
Ocean, Australia, and Araboyna. 

(8638) Oliva sanguinolenta, has! the shell cylin¬ 
drical, very delicately reticulated, with rufous 
brown small lines, girt with two brown zones i 
the pillar orange-red. It is found in the East 
Indian Ocean and on the coast of Timor. 

The species have been found at depths varying 
from the surface to twelve fathoms, on mud, 
sandy-mud, coarse sand, &c. The species are 
fond of flesh, but they only suck the juices; 
and at Mauritius they are taken with that bait 
in the following manner, according to Lieute¬ 
nant Harford, who was for some time there, 
brought home some very fine Mauritian shells, 
and gave the information to Mr. Broderip. 
The fishery was carried on by menus of a line 
made to run parallel with the bottom of the sea, 
to which line small nooses, each containing a 
piece of the arms of a cuttle-fish {Sepia), were 
appended so that the bait touched the bottom. 
To one end of the line a shot was attached by 
way of mooring ; and over it were a buoy and a 
flag. The other end of the line swung with the tide, 
.and that end was ulso marked by a buoy aud 
a small flag. The sport was carried on in deep 
water over sand-banks, and the best times woe 
the morning and the evening. The apparatus 
was occasionally cautiously drawn up and the 
Olives which were touud adhering to the bait 
were taken into the boat in which the fishermen 
were. 

Olivella, and ScapJmla , Sovverby, and Aga- 
roma , Gray, are sub-genera; 117 fossil aud 20 
recent species have been described. (Wood¬ 
ward, ‘ Manual of the Mollusca.’) 

(8039) VULOCAL, or Vulvaylum Marain, 
the Tamil name of a strong Ceylon wood which 
is used by the natives in making farming utensils. 
It grows to twenty inches in diameter, and twelve 
feet in height. The bark of this tree, with the 
Marandum bark and ginger, is used by the natives 
for cleaning and preserving the teeth.— Edge, 
Gey Ion. 

(8640) VULPES, Brisson, the generic name 
for a species of that sub-division of the great ge¬ 
nus Gunk, which has the pupils of the eyes ellip¬ 
tical or almost linear by day, though they be¬ 
come round or nearly so in the hours of dark.- 

nes s. 

(8641) VULPES BENGALENSIS (Shaw) 
is brown above, with a longitudinal black band 
The space round the eyes is white, and the tail 
is terminated with black. It is the Fox of the 
Dukhun (Deccan), Kokree of the Mahrattas, 
Game Kokree of Sykes, which the Colonel consi¬ 
ders to be new to science, although it much re¬ 
sembles the descriptions of the Corsae, and is 
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described by him (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ J 831) as it very 
pretty animal, but much smaller tluui the Euro¬ 
pean Fox. 

(8642) VULPES VULGARIS (Briseon), 
the Common Fox; Canig vulpes, and 0. alopex 
(the latter the variety it may be called, 
with the tip of the tail black ?) of Linnmus; 
Volpe of the Italians; Raposa of the 8napish; 
Rapoza of the Portuguese; Fuehes of t lie Ger¬ 
mans ; Vos of the Dutch; Raft’ of the Swedes ; 
Rev of the Danes; Tod of the Scotch ; Llwytiog, 
foem. Llwynogs of the Welsh, is too well known 
to require description. The time of gestation may 
be taken at from 60 to 65 days, and the birth of 
the young takes place in April. In a year and a half 
they attain their full size, and have been known 
to live 13 or 14 years ; but as this can only have 
been ascertained, observes Mr. Dell, of individu¬ 
als in confinement, it is very probable t hat, in a 
state of nature, it considerably exceeds that pe¬ 
riod. Of its cunning much has been said, and a 
great deal of it is true. The reader will find some 
interesting remarks on the habits and economy 
of the Common Fox by Dr. Weissenborn in the 
number of *• Loudon’s Magazine’ (R. S.) for 
October 1837. The Common Fox inhabits, ac¬ 
cording to Linnaeus, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Cnvier mentions it as reaching from Sweden to 
Egypt, both inclusive. Mr. Strickland notes 
it ns occnring near Smyrna. The Fox named 
Melanogaster by Prince Bonaparte in his 
‘ Fauna Itnlica’ is probably a variety only The 
strong smell proceeding from the anal glands 
aud urine of the Common Fox is very offensive. 

(8643) Gams Himalaicus , The Hill Fox of the 
Europeans in the Doon, in Kumaou, and the more 
western and elevated parts of the mountains, 
agrees with the common European and American 
foxes {0. vulpes and 0 . fulvus) in the black 
marks on the backs of the ears, and in front of 
the hind and fore legs. The coat consists of long, 
close, rich fur, as fine as that of any of the 
American varieties, and of infinitely more bril¬ 
liant and varied colours, (Royle, ‘Flora Hirna- 
laica.’) The following species of Vulpes are 
given in the * List of the Specimens of Mammalia 
in the British Museum i’—V. vulgaris, the Fox ; 
V.Jlavescens , the Persian Fox; V. Amree, the 
Agouarachay ; V. Nilotious, the Saborn; V. 
J.ajopus , the Arctic Fox, or Peszi; V. cincreo- 
argentatus, the Kit-Fox ; V. fulvus , the Ameri 
can Fox, or Makkeeshew; V. Bengalensis, the 
Kokree ; Magdlnnieus, the Culpeo ; V. Oorsac, 
the Corsnc ; V. Gaatua , - the Asse ; V. dorsalis, 
the Senegal Fox ; and V. Zaarensis, the Fennec. 
— Eng. Ogc. 

(8644) VULTURIDj®, a family of Raptorial 
Birds, whose geographical distribution is con¬ 
fined to warm dimateB, where they aot as scaven¬ 
gers to purify the earth from the putrid carcas¬ 
ses with which it would otherwise be encum¬ 
bered. It has been matter of dispute whether 

Of 
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they are directed to their fetid food, for they 
seldom prey on living animals, by the eye or by 
the nasal organ. There can however, in our 
opinion, be little doubt that both the senses are 
made to contribute to the discover}' of the car¬ 
cass. The lofty ~ flight and telescopic eye are 
well adapted to detect any dying or dead animal, 
and os the action of one vulture may In*, in all 
probability is, watched by another, a sort of 
telegraphic communication as to the position of 
the object is kept up. [Birds ; Condor.] 

The Vnltnrida of Mr. G. R Gray from the 
first, family of his first sub-order (Arcipitre* 
Dinrni) of his first order ( Accipitres ). The 
following sub-families and genera are placed by 
Mr. Gray under title family :— 

Sub-family 1. Gypaetince. 

Genus:— Gypaetos. 

Suh-Fauiily 2. Gnthnrlhux. 

Genera :— Neophron, Calharles, ^and S'ar - 
corampkus. 

Sub-Family 3, Vuliurince. 

Genera ’.—Gyps (Sav ) ; VtiHur\ and Otoqym 
(G. It. Gray). 

Sub-Family 4. Racaminw. 

Genus -. — Gyphoierax, Rupp.; Racama, J E. 
Gray Vultur [Gyphoierax) uugoleusis. We now 
proceed to give a few illustrative species : — 

(8645) VULTUR AUR1CULARI8. The 
great African K Auricular is has been observed 
in Greece, and has once been killed in France 
(in Provence): this resembles V. Ponticeriauus, 
the so called * King Vulture’ common over the 
planes of India, but is much huger, equalling J . 
Monuchus in size : while the latter has also an 
analogous diminutive in Africa, in the V. Occipi¬ 
talis. 

(8646) VULTUR CINEREUS appears to 
be the Vautour Arrian aud Vnutour Noir of 
the Fieuch; Cinereous or Ash-Vulture mid 
Bengal Vulture of Latham ; and Grauer Gicr 
of the Germans. It is a native of Europe. It is 
found in lofty mountains, and the vast forests of 
Hungary, the Tyrol, and the Pyrenees; the 
south of Spain and Italy ; accidentally in Dal¬ 
matia ; more frequently in Sardinia ; in Sicily ; 
rarely in Italy, and never in the forests ; very 
accidently in Germany. Its food consists of 
dead animals ami carrion, but never of living 
animals, of which 1 it Shows fear ; the least anb 
mal> says Temminck, terrifies it. This is the 
genus Gyps of Savigny. Mr. Gould, in Ins 
great work on tite * Birds of Europe,’ notices a 
deviation in this species from the true or more 
typical vultures, manifested in the partially bare 
neck, open ears, curved daws, and powerful 
!)68!c ; 

(8*647) VULTUR INDICUS, the Indian 

Vulture, has the head and neck "denud- 
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pd of feathers; all the upper plumage Isa- 
Itella-nah colour varied with brown ami whit¬ 
ish ; lower parts spotless very bright yel¬ 
low ; a slight short deep brown down, close set 
:iud very smooth, covers the breast; bill black, 
but the point lighter; naked skin of the head 
rusty ash. It is about the size of a turkey 
Total length 3 feet 3 inches. It is found in 
India ami Ceylon. It is very voracious. It 
lingers all day near the sea-shore to prey on the 
dead fish thrown up by the waves. The species 
lives generally on carrion, and is said to disinter 
corpses. The flight of these vultures is heavy, 
and, like their congeners, they sometimes assem¬ 
ble in vast numbers on the battle Held. 

(8018) VULTUlt KOLBII, Kolbe’s VuK 
lure. This is the Siront-Jager of Kolbe, and 
the Chasse-Fiente of Teimninck. The head is 
covered with downy ferruginous feathers, which 
are whitish on the back of the neck; a ruff of 
loose ferruginous or dirty white feathers round 
the back of the neck ; cere blackish : iris black ; 
back and wings ferruginous or gray-brown; 
quills black ; belly rather lighter ferruginous'; feet 
brownish ; claws black. Size less than that of 
the Griffon Vulture, but in general aspect and 
{damage veiy like that species. It is however 
easily distinguished. In Kolbe’s Vulture the 
feathers of the wings and of the lower parts are 
all rounded at the end. In the Griffon Vulture 
they are long and acuminated. In Kolbe’s Vul¬ 
ture the ruff is neither so long nor so abundant 
as in the Griffon, and the adult is nearly entirely 
of a whitish-Isabella colour. The adult Griffon 
is uniform bright brown throughout. It is found 
in Baibary, and different parts of Africa, India, 
and Java. 

(8649) Gi/paetus barlatu* —This is the celebrat¬ 
ed Lammergeier. It is the Avoltoio Barbu to of the 
Italians; the Weisskopfige Geier Adler, and 
Bartadler of the Germans; nml Bearded Vul¬ 
ture of the English. Head and upper part of 
the neck dirty white ; a black stripe extends 
from the base of the beak, and passes above the 
eyes ; another, arising behind the eyes, passes 
over the ears ; lower part of the neck, breast, 
nnd belly, orange red; mantle, back, and wing-Cb- 
verts, deep gray-brown, but on the centre of each 
feather is a white lougitudiual stripe; wings and 
tail feathers ashy-gray, the shafts white; tail 
long, very much graduated; beak and claws 
black;., feet blue ; iris, orange; eye surrounded 
by a red lid. Length about four feet seven inches. 
According to the age of the bird, the plumage 
varies as follows there are brown feathers 
more or less on the top of the head; those 
of the lower part of the neck, breast, and belly 
often terminated with black ; the whole white 
on the middle of the feathers of the back and 
the coverts of the wings more or less developed; 
the belly often of a gray brown or variegated 
with white ; iris of a more or less deep orange 
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colour. The young in the first two years have 
the head and neck of a brown-black ; the lower 
part of the body grny-brow’n with spots of 
dirty white; on die upper part of the back 
are great white spots ; the mantle and 
the wing coverts are blackish with brighter 
spots ; quills blackish-brown ; iris brown; feet 
livid, it inhabits tbe highest mountains of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, the chain of the 
Pyrenees, and the Helvetian, Alps, Sardinia, 
Greece, and the Tyrol. In Asia, the chain of 
the Caucasus, the Himalaya Mountains, the Si¬ 
berian and Persian Mountains. It is also found 
in the lofty mountains of Central Africa and 
towards the borders of the Red Sea, principally 
in the most inaccessible parts of those mountains, 
and where there is plenty of the larger sort of 
game. “ Unlike the typical vultures,” says Mr. 
Gould, “ which are distinguished by their bare 
uccks, indicative of their propensity for feeding 
on carrion, the Lammergeycr has the neck thickly 
covered with fenhers, resembling those of the true 
eagles, with which it also accords in its bold and 
predatory habits, pouncing with violent impetuo¬ 
sity on animals exceeding itself in size; hence the 
young Chamois, the Wild Goat, the Mountain 
liare, and various species of birds find in it a 
formidable and ferocious enemy. Having seized 
its prey, the Lmminergeyer devours it upon the 
spot, the straight form of their talons disabling 
them from carrying it to a distance. It refuses 
flesh in a state of putrefaction, unless sharply 
pressed by hunger ; hence nature has limited this 
species ns to numbers : while, on the other hand, 
to the Vultures, who are destined to clear the 
cmtli from animal matter in a state of decom¬ 
position, and thus render the utmost service to 
man in the countries where they abound, she has 
given an almost illimitable increase.” 

(8650) Neophron perenopterns. This is Ihe 
Vautour Ourigourap of Le Vaillant, the Rhacha- 
mah or Pharaoh’s Hen of Bruce and others, 
Avoltoio Aquiliuo and Cnporaoccajo of the Itali¬ 
ans, and Maltese Vulture of Latham. Head and 
only the front of the neck covered with a naked 
skin of n livid yellowish colour ; the whole plum¬ 
age pure wiiite, except the great quill-feathers, 
which are black ; feathers of the occiput long and 
loose ; cere orange, iris yellow, mandibles black¬ 
ish ; feet livid yellow, claws black, toil very much 
graduated. Length two feet and a few inches. 
According to age, the bird varies in its plumage, 
being either deep brown spotted with rusty, or 
bright gray-browu varied with white and yellow 
feathers. In this state the naked part of the 
head is livid, the cere white slightly tinged with 
orange, the iris brown, and the feet livid white. 
The young in the first year have the naked part 
of the head livid, covered with a thin gray 
down ; cere and feet gray ash ; the whole 
plumage deep brown varied with yellowish-brown 
spots; greater quill-fenthcrs black ; iris brown. 



VULTUR, PONTICERIANUS. 

Tt is found (very rarely) in the north of Europe, 
in Switzerland in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 
Very common in Spain on the Pyrenees, Portu¬ 
gal,* Malta, Turkey, and in the Archipelago. 
Mo where so abundant as in Africa. Russia as far 
north as Astracan, Arabia, Persia ; the Deccan 
{Col. Svkes). 

(8651) VULTUR LENCONOTUS, the Chi¬ 
nese Vulture. This bird is brownish-black; lower 
part of the back white, as are the wings 
beneath and the inside of tlie thighs; when 
tile wings are closed the white on the back 
is not seen ; head brownish-black with short 
dark bnirs ; back of the neck covered with 
whitish down, the front of it livid flesh-colour 
and bare; at the bottom of the back of the neck 
is a dirty white ruff; on each side white feathers 
lap over the bottom of the neck and the crop ; 
t he cere is blackish ; the bill horn-colour, black 
at the tip; iris dark ; legs dirty brown-white 
with black scales ; claws black. It is the size of a 
turkey. 

(8652) VULTUR PONTICERIANUS, the 
Pondicherry Vulture. The adult is about the 
size of a goose ; a long loose naked mem¬ 
brane ok. wattle takes its origin about an inch 
below the meatus auditorius, and widens into a 
rounded form in the middle ; the whole head 
and neck naked and flesh-colour, but there 
are some short scattered hairs thereon ; crop 
covered with a small brown down, and round it 
13 n longer white down The young with the 
head and neck more or less clothed with short 
down. (T'etnm.) It is a native of Bengal (proba¬ 
bly spread over the continent of India), Java, 
and Sumatra. 

(8653) Vultnr Fnlma, the Griffon Vulture, 
is Le Griffon of the French ; Weisskopfiger Geier 
of the Gentians ; Avoltoio di Color Cnstagno of the 
Italians. Head and neck covered-with close-set, 
short, white, downy feathers ; lower part of the 
neck surrounded with a ruff of long, slender, 
white feathers, sometimes with a slight tinge. 
On the middle of the breast a space furnished 
with white down. The whole of the body, the 
wings, and the origin of the tail yellow-brown or 
Isabella colour ; quills and tail-feathers blackish- 
brown ; beak livid-yellow, cere darker [Temminck 
describes it as flesh coloured ;] iris hazel; 
feet gray or light-brown. Total length exceed¬ 
ing four feet. The female is larger than the 
male. The young have a whitish down varied 
with brown ou the head aud. neck; the rest of 
the body very bright yellow, marked with great 
spots of gray or white. It is a native of the 
mountainous parts of the north of Europe, Sile¬ 
sia, the Tyrol, Dalmatia {where it is very 
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numerous), Spain (abundant near Gibraltar), 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, Turkey, the Grecian 
Archipelago, the north of Persia, and the 
north of Afriea. The nest of this Vulture 
is generally formed upon the most elevated 
and inaccessible rocks but it often builds on 
the highest forest-trees, and in Sardinia on 
the loftiest oaks, where the nest of brushwood 
and roots is mone than three feet in diameter. 
Tire eggs, which are generally two in number, 
though some state that it occasionally lays 
as many as four, are of a dull-greenish or 
grayish-white, slightly marked with pale red¬ 
dish spots, and with a rough surface. Like all 
the other Vulturida , it feeds principally upon 
dead carcasses, to which it is frequently attracted 
in very considerable numbers. “ When it has 
once made a lodgment upon its prey, it rarely 
quits the banquet while a morsel of flesh remains, 
so that itis not uncommon to see it perched upon a 
putrefying corpse for several successive days. It 
never attempts to carry off a portion even to 
satisfy its young, but feeds them by disgorging 
the half-digested morsel from its maw. Some¬ 
times, but very rarely, it makes its prey of living 
victims, and even then of such only as are in¬ 
capable of offering the smallest resistance ; for 
in a contest for superiority it has not that ad¬ 
vantage which is possessed by the Falcon tribes, 
of lacerating its enemy with its talons, and 
must therefore rely upon its beak alone. It is 
only however when no other mode, of satiating 
its appetite presents itself, that it has recourse 
to the destruction of other animals for its subsis¬ 
tence. After feeding, it is seen fixed for hours 
in one unvaried posture, patiently waiting until 
the work of digestion is completed, and the 
stimulus of hunger is renewed, to enable and to 
urge it to mount again into the upper regions of 
the air, and fly about in quest of its necessary 
food. If violently disturbed after a full mCal, 
it is incapable of flight until it has disgorged the 
contents of its stomach; lightened of which, 
and freed from their debilitating effects, it is 
immediately in a condition to soar to such a 
pitch as, in spite of its magnitude, to become 
invisible to human sight. In captivity it seems 
to have no other desire than that of obtaining 
its regular supply of food. So long as that is 
afforded it, it manifests a perfect indifference to 
the circumstances in which it is placed.” 
(Bennett.) 

(8654) VUNDOOROO WOOD. 

Vundaoroo kurrs, Tv.i,. 

(8655) VUTTOM8. In Southern India pieces 
of cast steel, as they come from the crucible. 
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(8656) WALAN, the name of a tree in 
Amboyna, which was first described and figured 
by Rumphius, in his ‘ Herbarium Amboineuse,’ 
and called by him Jchthyoctonoa montanft. It is 
a large tree, and much valued by the natives of 
the island in which it grows. It is very rare, and 
the description of Rumphius is too imperfect to 
allow at present of its being assigned to any 
particular division of the vegetable kingdom. 

The inhabitants of the isle of Amboyna use the 
bark of the roots for catching fish. Before it is 
used for this purpose it is powdered, and the 
process by the natives is always attended with a 
peculiar ceremony. The bark of the root is the 
part of the tree employed, and when it is collect¬ 
ed for fishing, a large party attends- It is pow¬ 
dered by a single individual with a large stone, 
and whilst this process is going on, the rest lie 
round the stone iu a circle; when all is over, a 
signal is given by one of them crowing like a 
cock; they then arise and collect the powder into 
little baskets which is reserved for use. In catch¬ 
ing the fish other ceremonies are employed 
The party goes in the morning early, and after 
throwing the powder upon the water and mixing 
it till it foams, they cast a net over the river, and 
then retire from the river, maintaining a death¬ 
like silence till the poison has acted on the fish 
In the course of au hour the net is generally 
found full of half-dead fish. The fish will re¬ 
cover from the effect of the poison if thrown into 
fresh-water, and are quite wholesome as food, 
although they will not keep so long as fish caught 
by other means. Rumphius procured some of 
the bark, and, omitting the ceremonies, found it 
a very successful mode of fishing.— Eng. Qyc. 

(8657) WALK ERA, a genus of Plants named 
after Richard Walker, I). 1)., founder of the bo¬ 
tanic gardeu at Cambridge. It belongs to the 
natural order Ochtacea, and is kuown bv possess¬ 
ing 5 petals, 5 stamens with ovate anthers ; an 
obovately kidney-shaped fruit, which is a drupe ; 
an inverted embryo with a hooked beak. There 
are two species of this genus known, ff’’. ,terra- 
ta has serrate crenate leaves, racemes of Sowers 
somewhat corymbose, and* the' lobes of.'^;’d||yx 
lanceolate. It is a native of Malabaf'-^a 
Ion, and has yellowish flowers and redrnshTrnit 
The xoots and leaves are very bitter, and are. 
used in decoction by the inhabitants of Malabar 
as a tonic and anthelmintic. W. inlegrifolia is 
a native of French Guyana, and has entire leaves. 
— Eng. Oyc. 

(8658) WALL FLOWER, Cheibanthvs. 

(8659) WALLICHIA, a genus of Plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Byttneriacea, nara- j 


ed in honor of the late Hr. Wallich, snperinlen- 
dant of the East India Company’s Botanical Gar¬ 
den at Calcutta.— Mug. Oye. 

(8660) WALLICHIA OBLONGIFOLIA, the 

Ooh of the Lepchas, n palm which grows in Sik¬ 
kim. It affords an admirable fodder for laihNis, 
who prefer it to any other green food to be bad 
in those mountains.— Hooker Vol. 1. p. 143. 
(8661) WALNUTS. 

Akroot Jowz, Kbusif, Char-inughz, Geerdig- 

Arab. him, Jouz-i-rootnie, 

Noix, Fh. Picks. 

Akroof, Gvz, Hind. Oklier. Nap. 

The fruit of a large tree (JugIans regia), indi¬ 
genous to Persia, and the countries bordering 
on the Caspian Sea. It has long been introdu¬ 
ced into Great Britain. The fruit is a pretty 
large, smooth, ovate nut, containing an oily kernel, 
divided into four lobes. They are made into 
pickle and ketsup; and the dried ones are served 
up, in a bruised state, at desserts. *Persiau 
walnuts are the most esteemed, and are the only 
sort met with in India.— EaulJkner. See Juo- 

LANS. 

(8662) WALNUT INDIAN.-Vide Aleurites 
Trrtloba. 

(8663) WALNUTS, UKROT, grow on the 
Himalayas and Cashmere. Walnuts are occa¬ 
sionally brought from Rangoon ; but it is not 
certain that they are the produce of the indigen¬ 
ous walnut Juglant arguta tree of Tenasserim.— 
Mason. 

(8664) WALSURA PISCIHIA. 

Wallursi, Tkl. I Joe-boe, Buum. 

Walsura, Tamul. J 

A native of the Circar mountains; flowers 
during the cold season. Roxburgh informs us 
that the bark thrown into ponds intoxicates the 
fish, which are consequently very easily ta¬ 
ken. The fish are not deemed unwholesome. 
— O'Shanghnessy. Walsura piscidia is very 
plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests, as 
well as in the Tharawaddey Forests. The tim¬ 
ber is large, heavy and strong. Wood, white 
colored, adapted to every purpose of house-build¬ 
ing. — McClelland. 

"(8665) WALSURA ROBUSTA. Another 
species of Walsura, (Robusta) exists in Sylhet, 
but t he bark is not employed as a fish poison. 
—O' Shaughnessy, page 347. 

(8866) WANEDILE. A rather hard, fine, 
close even-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(8667) WATCHES. 

Montres, Fit. j Gary all, Girt. Hind. 

Uhren Taschenubren, Sakut, Pees. 

Ger. Kariuannue taschasu, Bus. 
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WATER FOWL. 

' Oriuoli da tasca, o da sac- I Retoges de 

ooceia.lT. .1 _ Sp - , . , . 

Are pocket time pieces|,composed of wheels 
mid pinions,—a regulator to direct the quickness 
or slowness of the wheels, and a spiral spring 
which communicates motion to the whole. Water - 
tton. — Faulkner. 

(8668) WATER CRESS. Nasturtium The 
leaves, loot, putha. The seeds, bumfs. Herb 
(reoent) and seeds of Nasturtium officinale. The 
Water Cress is a native of Great Britain. Is 
geSfatilly raised from slips. It thrives best in 
running streams, and is to be bad all the year 
round. It is grown from seed in beds near a 
water course, and the supply may be kept up for 
any length of time. A small black caterpillar is 
very destructive to it : the otdy remedy is flood¬ 
ing the plants for a short time.— Jaffrey. 

(8669) WATER FOWL. An enormous 
quantity of water fowl breed in Tibet including 
many Iutlian species that migrate no further 
north. The natives collect their eggs for the 
markets at Jigatzi, Giautchi, and Lhassa, along 
the banks of the Yarn river, Kainchoo, and 
Yarbru and Doclien lakes. Amongst other 
birds the Sara, or great crane of India (see 
“Turners Tibet,” p. 212), repairs to these 
enormous elevations to breed. The fact of birds 
characteristic of the tropics dwelling for months 
in such climates is a very instructive one, and 
should be borne in mind in our speculations 
upon the climate supposed to be indicated by the 
imbedded bones of birds.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. II. page 161. 

About two day8 journey from Delhi is the 
Nujjufghur jlieel, a great mar h covered with 
water fowl. The method of capturing them 
there, accords with the practice that obtains in 
other parts of India. Earthen vessels, wide 
enough to admit a man’s head into them and 
perforated with small holes, are allowed to float 
about for days on the surface of this “ Jhcel,” 
until the ducks, teals, and water-fowl in general, 
seeing them daily, become quite accustomed to 
the sight and fearlessly swim around and even 
approach and peck at them. 'I bis preparatory 
step, is followed by the fowler supplying himself 
with a wooden float, strong enough to support 
him. Using it like a hobby-horse under him, 
he launches himself into the swamp with an 
enrthern vessel over his head, of a similar size 
and kind and similarly perforated as those indica¬ 
ted above. The float is dispensed with in many 
parts of the marsh that are shallow. The fowlet 
likewise supplies himself with a bag of net. work, 
which is tied round his waist, and thus equipped 
he silently paddles himself along with his hands 
under water, until he gets among the eartherri 
vessels and fairly amid the birds. He com¬ 
mences his task by quietly and patiently pulling 
them down one by one by their legs, and putting 
them into the bag, which is so well adjusted 
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round, his person, that the struggles of the birds 
do not scare away the rest. Some use small 
baskets of wicker work with a lid of Hie same 
material which answer the purpose better. .W-qeg 
the bag or basket is full, the fowler recedes to 
the spot whence he set out on his aquatic expedi¬ 
tion and there empties the contents into a basket 
large enough to cup tain about four or five times 
the number of the small one and then begins 
anew. Large nets are also laid out on favorable 
sites, towards which .the ducks &c., are driven 
and are thus taken iu great numbers. Mr. French 
was not aware if ithe decoy-bird is known among 
the natives or if they adopt one as a means of 
entrapping others of its species. These helpless 
creat tires are sold at, from 25 to 30 for a Rupee 
which itself is an indication of their being very 
numerous and numerously caught .—Tour of India 
by French, Page 103. 

In China, the fenny margins of lakes and rivers 
and the marshes on the sea-coasts, afford both 
food and shelter to innumerable flocks of water- 
fowl. The banks along the wide delta of the 
Pearl river and the islands in it, are frequented 
by immense flocks of geese teal, ducks and other 
birds; aud they are likewise very abundant and 
tame along the inland water-courses. Ducks arc 
sometimes caught by perspns who first cover their 
heads with a gourd pierced with holes, and then 
made into the water, where the birds are feeding ; 
these previously accustomed to empty calabashes 
floating about on the water,, allow the fowler to 
approach and are pulled under without difficulty. 
The wild goose caught on the shores of the Pearl 
river and the common goose of Chinese farm¬ 
yards do not differ much, both of them being a 
plain ashy grey color with a large knob at the 
base of the upper mandible, the domesticated 
species is almost too gross for the table from the 
ease with which it fattens. This bird and the 
mandarin ducks are both considered as emblems 
of conjugal fidelity and a pair of one or the other 
usually form part of wedding processions. The 
epithet mandarin is applied to this beautiful fowl, 
attd ttlso to a species of orange simply because of 
their excellence and beauty -over oilier species of 
the same genus and not as some writers have in¬ 
ferred, because they are appropriated to officers 
of Government.— Williams' Middle Kingdom, 
page 263. The yueu-yang, as t he Chinese call this 
duck is the native of the central provinces and is 
reared chiefly for its beauty. It is one of the 
most variegated birds know'll, vying with the 
humming birds and parrots in the diversified 
tents of its plumage, if it does not equal them for 
brilliancy .-—Williams Middle Kingdom, page 264. 

(8670) WATElt-LILY, the common name 
for the species of the family Nympheeaceee. 
[Nymphjeade**.] One of the most beautiful 
and the largest of the tribe is the Victoria Regia. 
This splendid plant, in the dimensions of its 
leaves, their varied tiuts, the colour, size, and 
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WATERS, MINERAL. 

fragrance of its flowers, may deservedly be called 
the queen of flowery Thfe following is tlie ac¬ 
count its discovery by Sir Robert Schomburglt: 
•«a*?Mt was on the 1st of January, while contend* 
ing with the difficulties nature opposed in differ¬ 
ent forms to our progress up the river Berbice, 
that we arrived at a point where the river ex¬ 
panded And formed a currentless basin. Some 
object on the southern extremity of this basin 
attracted my attention; it was impossible to form 
any idea what it could be, and, anintiating the 
crew to increase the rate of their paddling, we 
were Shortly afterwards opposite the object that 
had raised my curiosity—a vegetable wonder. 
All calamities were forgotten; I felt as a botanist, 
and felt myself rewarded;—a gigantic leaf, from 
five to six feet in diameter, salver-shaped, with a 
broad rim, of a light green above and a vivid 
crimson below, resting oh the water. Quite in 
character with the wonderfni leaf was the luxuri¬ 
ant flower, consisting of many hundred petals, 
passing in alternate tints from pure white to rose 
and pink. The smooth water was covered with 
the blossoms, and as I rowed from one to the 
other I always observed something new to ad¬ 
mire.” The leaves are very large, measuring five 
or six feet in diameter: They have an orbicular 
form, the upper surface is bright green, and they 
are furnished with a rim round the margin from 
3 to 5 inches in height; on the inside the rim 
has a green colour, and on the outside, like the 1 
under Surface of the leaf, it is of a bright crim¬ 
son; they have prominent ribs, which project 
an inch high, radiating from a common centre ; 
these are crossed by a membrane, giving the 
whole the Appearance of a spider’s web ; the 
whole leaf is beset with prickles, and when young 
is convolute. The calyx is 4-leaved, each sepal 
is 7 inches in length and 4 inches broad ; the 
corolla covers the calyx with hundreds of petals ; 
when first opened it is of a white colour, but 
subsequently changes to pink; it is very fragrant. 
Like all other water-lilies, its petals and stamens 
pass into each other, a petal often being found 
surmounted with half an anther. The seeds are 
numerous, and imbedded in a spongy substance. 
This plant has by some botanists been placed 
in tbe genus Muryale, whilst Liudley thinks it is 
nearer Npnpkaafrom which it differ* in the sepals 
and petals being distinct, the papilla of the stigma 
being prolonged into a' horn, and the changing 
colour of its petals. This splendid plant has 
now been successfully cultivated in fof the 
hot houses of England. Beautiful iwfeciraeas 
are to ta>ofepfi,iii the Royal Qn’r-^|»“'Eelrf: 
and at the CyrsEal Palace, Sydenham.— Oyc. 

, (8671) WATER LILY. Vide NxiujiiUM 

aki) NymphjEa. 

(8672) WATERS, MINERAL. Mineral 
waters derive their distinctive characters from 
the formations or strata through which they flow. 


WA-WEI. 

Those of the primitive formations are almpst all 
thermal* and generally possess a high tempe¬ 
rature. Thqf£ ofihe older secondary formations 
aro^generally ofa lower temperature. The 
newer, secondary* fund, the..... tertiary . .strata, 
give forth cool mineral waters. The chemi¬ 
cal <mntentsr---finlphuretteid hydrogen, free car¬ 
bonic add, carbonate of soda, other salts 
of soda and of lime, silica, sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, oxide of iron, free sulphuric and muriatic 
acids—vary in almost every individual caa e^ b ut 
there is a general tendency in mineral Waters 
from the primary formations to a.sort of simi¬ 
larity of chemical contents, and so likewise in 
respect to the secondary and tegtj^ry formations. 
Leaving out tkemal waters, which are not de¬ 
signated mineral waters unless for some addi¬ 
tional quality besides their high temperature, 
mineral waters are often classed into saline, alka¬ 
line, chalybeate, and sulphureous. Most of the 
celebrated Spas belong to one or other of these 
four classes,—the Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Harrogate, Carlsbad, Marienbad, Kissingen, 
Wiesbaden, Seidlitz, and Baden Baden waters 
are saline-aperient, some lipt and some cold ; 
or, rather, it should be said that some of the 
springs at these places are saline-aperient; 
for there are other springs at. the same towns 
possessing very different qualities. Alkaline 
waters are met with at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Harrogate, Scarborough, Carls¬ 
bad, Marienbad, Kissingen,. Toplitz, Wiesba¬ 
den, Vichy, and many other places. Among 
the places at which chalybent waters, or water 
in which the iron is associated with much free 
carbonic-acid gas, are met with, are Tonbridge, 
Harrogate, Brighton, Peterhead, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. Spa, Pyrmont, Schwalbach, Marienbad, 
and Seltzer. Sulphureous waters are found at 
Moffat, Askern, Harrogate, Aix la Chapelle, and 
other places. It will be seen that Harrogate 
possesses a large variety of these mineralized 
waters. A small number of springs contain 
iodine, and are on that account useful in certain 
maladies. There are springs of this kind at 
Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Gucester, Leaming¬ 
ton, Builtli, Llandrindod, and Kreuznach. Some 
others contain a little bromine, and a few con¬ 
tain botb iodine and bromine.— Tomlinson. See 
Hot springs; Mineral Watehs; Springs 
and Thermal springs. 

(8673) WA-WEL. A vegetable poison used 
by the natives of the Somali Coast and -others 
p-Uhs iitterior of Africa, for poisoning their 
feb#s.-^ ft f is an, jnspissated decoction of the 
t root of a tree amp is not determined, but is 
supposed by Brfvlleghorn to be one of the 
Laganiacese or Apocynacese. It. ijr used both in 
hunting and in war, and is said nei to be poison¬ 
ous if swallowed.— Madrtts ■'Ifaseum,': Captdm L. 
Playfair- . 
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(8674) WAX, Bees Wax. 

Shuntia, Aiub. Cera-alba, Lat. 

La, Chin. Lelin, Max. ^ . 

Miettic, Cvno. Moom. Pens. 

Wasch, Dot. , Wosk, Bus. 

Circ, Fa. Siktha, Sans. 

Waclis, Ger. Cera, Sr. 

Mome, Goz. Hin6. MelloogoO, Tam. 

Cera, It. < . -j Mown, Tel. 

Wax, an organic product of considerable im¬ 
portance, is obtained from different sources, til® 
chief of which is the bee-hive, where it is used 
by the bees in the formation of their cells. It 
has long been a matter of dispute among natu¬ 
ralists, whether the bee collects wax already 
formed in plants, or secretes it. from sugar in the 
mechanism of *its body. The latter view of the 
case, in accordance with the originial observa¬ 
tions of Huber, is that which is now generally 
adopted. It appears that those working bees, 
to which the manufacture of wax is assigned, 
take a quantity of honey or sugar into their 
stomachs, suspend themselves in a festoon, by 
each insect attaching the cIhws of its fore-legs to 
those of the hind pair of the insect above it, and 
in this way, forming a number of festoons cross¬ 
ing one another in all directions, they appear 
like a dense curtain. They'remain in this posi¬ 
tion for 24 hours, during which the secretion 
of wax takes place. The secretion is formed 
in certnin membranous bags in the body of 
the bee ; and, as the secretion goes on, the 
wax oozes through the membrane, and forms in 
t hiu plates on the outside. The process be¬ 
ing complete, one of the insects detaches it¬ 
self from the rest, proceeds to the top of 
the hive, and begins to build. It grasps one 
of the plates of wax by means of a pincer, 
formed at one of the joints of the leg, and draws 
it forward, when it is conveyed by one of the 
fore-claws to the mouth. The insect, with its 
mandibles and proboscis, reduces the plate to 
a riband of wax, softening it with a frothy kind 
o( liquor, which makes white and ductile, 
The other insects proceed^ m a similar manner, 
and with such celerity, that in a new hive, a 
comb 20 inches long by 7 or 8 inches broad, 
will be constructed in 24 hours, and in five or 
six clays t)ie hive will be half filled. The wax 
thus produced is more or less yellow in colour, 
and has an odour resembling that of honey. 
The beautiful geometrical form in which it is 
arranged in the honeycomb is Well known. 
When the wax has served its purpose in the 
domestic economy of the hive, it is collected for 
manufacturing purposes, by first allowing the 
honey to drain off, or to be passed out, and 
then boiling the combs in water,, with frequent 
stirring, that the wax may dot burn. In this 
way the combs are completely melted, and the 
liquid is then poured through hair-bags, which 
are pressed as long as any aynx continues 
to pass through. T(ie sediment remaining in 


the bags is also boiled over again, and more 
wax extracted from it. During the operation, 
the wax from each bag is received in a Vessel of 
cold water placed beneath it, attd answering the 
double purpose of cooling the wak, and prevent¬ 
ing it from sticking. The wax is melted a 
second and a third time, and passed through 
bags of increasing fineness on each occasion. 
Lastly, it is melted once more without water, 
and poured into pans or moulds wider at the 
top than at the bottom, and wetted with cold 
water to prevent sticking. The conical shape of 
the cake thus produced is advantageous in two 
ways; it is more easily disengaged from the pan, 
and it has all its sediment or dross collected into 
a small space at the under surface, ami there is 
consequently less waste in removing it. The 
moulds are kept in a warm room until the wax 
has solidified, otherwise the cakes are apt to 
crack across the middle. This method, though 
commonly employed, is tedious, consumes much 
firing, and wastes a considerable amount of wax ; 
for these successive meltings arid removal of 
dross cannot be effected without loss. Attempts 
have been made to expedite the process; and 
those of Mr. Bngster “The Management of 
Bees,” by Samuel Bngster, jun. London, 1834, 
recommend themselves by their simplicity. This 
gentleman gives directions for obtaining a market¬ 
able wax from the combs by a single operation, 
without either straining or pressing, in the follow¬ 
ing manner. In an earthen vessel, much nar¬ 
rower at bottom than at top, is placed water and 
aquafortis , in the proportion of 1 ounce of the 
latter to every quart of the former. When 
these are well blended, as many good wax- 
combs are put in as will reach, when melted, toi 
within a finger’s length of the top of the 
pan. The pan is * hen set on a clear fire, and 
stirred while the wax is melting, and nntil it 
has boiled long enough to liqueify the whole 
completely. It is then removed from the fire, 
and allowed to cool gradually. The wax then 
forms into a cake at the top, and the impurities 
are underneath : these arrange themselves in 
two layers, the lowest of which consists almost 
entirely of dross, but the next contains a certain 
amount of wax. When the cake of wax is turn¬ 
ed out of the pan, both these drossy layers are 
removed, leaving the cake pure; but the upper 
drossy layer is boiled • over again with morci 
combs, ripd^bh any scrapings which it may 
have bee^ M j tb sary to make from the. upper 
surface #4Wwax in order to leave it quite free 
from e^Mspas matters. Old combs that have 
wag or other descriptions of refuse 

that diaveJ'^bn pressed, but yet retain a 
considered portion of wax, are pressed down 
in a olose iiub e* Vesseh in-aftdtonse for five 
weeks. 1 -' • This eauaoa ’ ^b^-?d|kifrimties ■ to* fer¬ 
ment aUd#ot, vVaimt^ipiieirig the wax, which 
may then be ftejttoil M Above dfescribed,;and will 
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wax. wax flower. 

yield a fine yellow wax, little inferior to that of TI^s demand for wax Is great in Roman Catholic 
the best combs. Where very great purity is re- countries, where gigantic candles of this aub- 
qtiired, the best empty virgin combs are put into stance are required for the service of the several 
the same kind el vessel employed in the pre- attars ; bat the great improvement in the inanu- 
cedittg process, but with only a quarter of a pint fact tire of composite candles has reduced the 
of water, to keep the wax from burning The demaud for wax candles ns an article of domestic 
pan is then set over a clear fire, and stirred until use. For the manufacture of wax candles aud 
ijt boils. - At this time a clear yellow froth be- tapers, see Candle. The amount of wax pro- 
gins to rise np, which froth is to be skimmed off duced in England is very large, but a consi- 
iuto a pan placed close at hand. The fire- must derable quantity is likewise.imported from 
be so managed that this froth shall continue to abroad. In 1840, nearly 4,000 cwts. were ira- 
rise without boiling over, and a succession of ported from the western * const of Africa, nearly 
skimmings are thus obtained which form a very 2,000 cwts. from Tripoli, Tunis, &c., and more 
pnre description of wax. When r.o more froth than 1,000 acts, from the East India Company’s 
will rise, the residue is turned out into a vessel territories. This was at a time when the veiy 
of cold water, and can be boiled up again with heavy duty of 10#. per act. was faid upon this 
other combs. This method is only available with a article. In 1842, the duty was reduced to Is. 
fine comb. By the above processes, bee$*wax is and 2#. the act. The adulteration of this sub¬ 
freed from impurities, but is not dej rived of its stance was great during the existence of the 
natural yellow colour. For the greater number heavy duties, and is still practised ,to a less 
of uses to which the substance is appropriated, extent. The adulterants of yellow wax are earth, 
it is, however, necessary that the wax should be pea-meal, resin, &c. Those of white wax are 
rendered perfectly white. This is effected by ex- white oxide of lead, white tallow, aud potato- 
posing it in thin ribands on a bleaching ground, starch. Oxide of lead may be detected by simply 
where it is subjected to the action of light, air, melting the wax in water, when the oxide falls to 
aud moisture, aud loses both colour and odour, the bottom; tallow is discovered by the dull 
Similar substances, but obtained from the ve- opaque white which it gives to the wax, and starch 
getable world, are of far less importance than the is detected by means of sulphuric acid, which 
product of the bee, yet they are deserving of no- carbonizes the starch without acting on the wax. 
rice. Several species of myrtle ( Myrica ) yield the — Tomlinson. In India , Wax is obtained from 
product called Myrtle-wax. This is especially West Coast of Africa, Barbary, Malabar, Znnzi- 
obtained from Myrica cerifera , which flourishes bar, and in small quantities from the West 
in Louisiana, the berries of which are incrusted Indies, United States, Germany, Frnnce, &c. 
with wax. By boiling these in water, a quantity — Waterston. In 1861, Vegetable wax was 
of hard brittle wax of a pnle*green colour is ob- sent from Shanghae, in China ; from St. 
tained, of the specific gravity V015, the fusing Domingo, in the northern parts of which the 
point being 110°. A somewhat similar wax is plant is indigenous; and a remarkable speci- 
obtaineil from Myrica cor difolia, a shrub which men from Japan. This substance, from its high 
grows at the Cape of Good Hope. The stems melting point and other physical characteristics, 
and leaves of palm-trees also secrete the sub- has of late attracted a good deal of attention ; it 
stance called Palm-tortx. Such is the hard brittle is admirably suited as a material for the manu- 
greenish yellow wax which we obtain from Rio de facture of candles.— Simmonds. The wax-insect 
Janeiro. It is soluble in boiling alcohol and tree of China, says Mr. Fortune, is no doubt a 
ether ; it fuses at about 163°. A white and crys- species of ash (fraxinus). It grows abundantly 
taline wax, resembling spermaceti, is obtained on the banks of ponds and canals in the province 
from a kind of sumach, Rhus mcceduneum, and of Chekiang; and a small quantity of wax is 
is known in commerce as Ohiuese or Japan wax. also produced in this province. I was indebted 
It is soluable in naphtha, but scarcely so in nl- to Dr. McCarter of Ningpo, for some beautiful 
cohol and in boiling ether. It forms a soluble specimens of the fresh insect upon the branches 
soap when boiled in a solution of caustic potash, of this tree. This insect has been named Coccus 
It fuses at about 180°. Another wax, haviug the pela by Mr. Westwood. When fully developed on 
same fusing point, is found upon a hard and the trees it has a most remarkable appearance; 
ligneous variety of the sugar-cane,, and is they seem as if covered with flakes of snow. The 
known as sugar-cane wax and termsit. This wax is an article of great value in Chinese com- 
is soluble in boiling alcohol, bat sparingly so merce, and a small portion is exported.— Fbr- 
rn boiling ether. By boiling the., bark of the tune's Residence, p. 146, 
cork-tree, Quercus suber, in alcohol, and dis- v 
rillingjjff the alcohol, a quantity of yellow crys- 4- 

talsare obtained which form cork-tree wax, 
which may be purified by repeated solution and aia ' ! . * 
crystallization. Nitric arid converts this sub- (8676) WAX FLOWER, Vide Tabeknae- 
stance into a peculiar acid, called cerinic acid. Montana. 
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AX. CANDLES. Various deserip- 
candles were formerly made in In- 



WIGHTIA. 

market. The hard wheat is preferred by the 
natives of India to the soft. Wheat is grown 
largely in Burmali, but Mr. Mason had never 
seen it under culture in the Tenasserim Provin¬ 
ces, although Commissioner Durand made an 
attempt to introduce it. No doubt, on the Karen 
mountains the cultivator would reap an ample 
hardest.— Simmonds. Mason. 

(8688) WI1EAT-MTDGE (Cecidomyia Tri- 
tici), a fly and its caterpillar, infecting wheat.— 
Hassell. 

(8689) WHITE COPPERAS, White Vitri¬ 
ol, Sulphate of Zinc. Sal Vitkioli. 

Sulfate de zinc, Fk. Zinci-sulphas, Lat. 

Schwefelsaures, Ziukoyd, Cahurnic, Sans. 

Gkr. Vulley-tootum, 'Tam. 

Suffr.id-Toot.ia, Gcz. & Tootuin, Tel. 

Hind. 

A salt formed bv the union of sulphuric acid, 
with the oxide of zinc. It is found native in 
the tuiues ofGoslar, and other places.— Faulkner. 

(8690) WHITING FISII. Indian Whiting. 
Sciena. Lin. 

Kullengan nmtchie also I Kellunga meen, Tam. 
Darya ka Sliaikra, Duk- J 

(8691) WHITE LEAD (Carbonate) of, 
Ceruse. 

Asfeidnj, Arab. I Plumbi Carbonas, Lat. 

Plom Carbonate, Fa. | Suffeidah, Kasli, Pees. 
Bleiweiss, Ger. | Istibedsh, Turk. 

Cerussa, It. | Moothoo Vullay, Tam. 

Suffeidah, Guz. Hind. | Seebaydoo, Tel. 

Is usually made by suspending thin plates of 
lead over heated vinegar, the vapour of which 
corrodes the metal, and converts it into a heavy 
white powder. Mixed with oil it forms a com¬ 
mon paint ; it is also employed in medicine.— 
Faulkner ■ 

(8692) WHITE PEPPER. 

Piper-album, Lat. | Suffeid-Mirch, Guz. Hind. 
The fruit of a slender climbing plant ( Piper 
nigrum), gathered after it is fully ripe, and freed 
of its dark coat by maceration in water. It is 
smooth on the surface ; and is milder than the 
black-pepper. The plant is extensively culti¬ 
vated in Malabar, Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, &c. 
—Faulkner 

(8698) WIGHTIA. At Tonglo, in Sikkim, 
at an elevation of . several thousand feet, Dr. 
Hooker found great scandant trees twisting 
around the trunks of others, and strangling 
them : the latter gradually decay, leaving the. 
sheath of climbers as one of the rpost remarkable 
vegetable phenomena of these mountains. These 
climbers belong to several orders, and may be 
roughly classified in two grouns.--(l.). Those 
whose stem merely twine, and by constricting 
certain parts of their support, induce death — 
(2.) Those hioh form a net-work round the 
trunk, by the coalescence of their lateral branches 
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WINE. 

and aerial roots, &c.: these wholly envelope ami 
often conceal the tree they enclose, whose branch¬ 
es appear rising far above those of its destroyer. 
To the first of these groups belong many natural 
orders, of which the most prominent are— Legn- 
minosa, ivies, hydrangea, vines, Pothos, &o. 
The inosculating ones are almost all figs ami 
Wightia: the latter is the most remarkable, for 
its grasping roots.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1, 
page 163-164. 

(8694) WILD ALMOND OIL. Tbrminalu 
Oatappa. A specimen of oil said to be ob¬ 
tained from the fruit of this tree was exhibited in 
the “ Madras Tariff ” At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, a sample labelled “Almond oil” 
from Tanjore is the product of this species of 
Terminalia.— M. E. J. R. 

(8695) WILLOW. Salix. A species of wil¬ 
low, is one of the most abundant forest trees of 
Tenassciim on the banks of inland streams ; ami 
as many of the willows are medicinal, it is very 
probable that this also possesses medicinal pro¬ 
perties, but they are as yet unknown.— Mason. 
A species of willow, Roxburgh describes as “ a 
native of banks of rivulets and mpist places 
among the Cirear mountains,” but a species of 
willow on this Coast is met oil every stream before 
the influences of the tide ceases to be felt.— 
Mason. 

(8696) WILLUGHBEIA, a small East 
Indian genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Apocynaceoe , named after Francis Willugh- 
by F. R. S.— Eng. Gyc. 

(8697' WILLUGHBEIA EDUL1S: Roxb. 
FI. lnd. ii. p. 67. 

Lutian, Hind. 

Forests of Chittagong and Sylhet. A very large 
climber : every part of the plant on being wound¬ 
ed discharges an abundance of fluid caoutchouc. 
The fruit is pulpy, .soft, and yellow, and esteem¬ 
ed by the natives,— O’Shaughnessy, page 448. 

(8698) WILLUGHBEIA MARTABANICA, 

There is a specif of Willughbeia in the forests 
that produces a fruit as large as an apple, which 
Europeans sometimes call “ a kind of fig.” It 
has an agreeable taste but abounds in a milky 
juice.— Mason. Its colour is yellow, and ft is 
about the size of an orange.— Eng. Gyc. page 
1256. 

(8699) WINE. 

Khumr, Arab. | Mei, Pees. 

Vin.FR. ' Vlnho.PoRT. 

Wein, Gkr. Wiiro,"Wjnd-grandnoe, Rus. 

Uu§oor-ka-Sb«b, Hind.- j Madrra, Saw. 

Vino, It* Vino, $*. - 

Vjnuui, Lat. | 

The fermented juice of the grape.. There are 
a grant many varieties of wines ;, and this cir- 
cumstaiice, combine^ with differences of soil, 
climate, mode ofpreparation, «c., occasions an 
extreme variety in the , spepies of wine—the chief 
of which are JPort, Sherry, Claret, Champaigne, 
Madeira, Hock, Faulkner. 
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WISTARIA THUNE^IS. 

(8700) WINTER ACE J], a natural order of 
Exogenous Plants. This order is characterised 
by possessing hermaphrodite or unisexual flowers; 
from 2 to 6 sepals, which are sometimes not to 
be distinguished from the pe'als; the petals are 
from 2 to 30 in number, and, when more than 
5, in several rows ; the stamens are hypogynous, 
short, indefinite, and distinct, arranged in a 
single whorl, 1-celled ; the embryo is very small \ 
and straight, and situated at the base of a fleshy 
albumen. The order consists of small trees or 
shrubs, with alternate, dotted, coriaceous, per¬ 
sistent leaves; convolute deciduous-stipules ; ami 
solitary, sweet-scented, brown or chocolate-co¬ 
loured flowers. 

This order has obtained its name, given it by 
Brown, from Wiuteria, the old name of the 
Driiuys Winteri . This name was given in hon¬ 
our of William Winter, a captain in the royal 
navy, who sailed round the world with Sir Fran¬ 
cis Drake. It contains four genera— Illicium, 
Teitius, Drimys, and Tasmannia. 

These genera constitute the section Illiciea of 
the order Magnoliacea of De Candolle, and the 
section Wintered of Lindley in the same order. 
They differ from Magnoliacea in their dotted 
leaves, and also in their aromatic qualities. There 
are about ten species, of which two are found in 
Australia, two in the hotter parts of America, two 
in South and two in North America, one in China 
and Japan, and one in New Zealand.— Eng. Gyc. 

(8701) WINTERS BARK. A spice resem¬ 
bling Canella alba , contained from the Wintera 
aromatica, and on account of its aromatic and 
stimulant properties, has been used as a substi¬ 
tute for cinnamon. It is now seldom employed. 
— Favlhner. 

(870?) WISTARIA, a genus of Plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Legnminosa, limned 
titter Caspar Wistnr, professor of anatomy in t he 
University of Pennsylvania. It has the following 
characters :—The leaves are unequally pinnate, 
and without stipules. The flowers are arranged 
in terminal racemes, and are of a blue lilac 
colour: when young they are accompanied by 
bracts which fall off as the flowers expand. The 
calyx is campanulate, somewhat bilabiate, the 
upper lid has two short teeth, the lower lip three 
teeth, which are subulate ; the corolla is papili¬ 
onaceous ; the stamens diadelphous; a nectarifer¬ 
ous tube girds the stipe of the 'qggry; the 
legume is coriaceous, 2-valved, 1-ceded, and 
rather torulose. The spedes are deciduous twin¬ 
ing shrubs, natives of North America and China. 
They grow vigorously in Great Britain, and 
form in flower the handsomest ornaments of our 
gardens.— Eng. Cue. 

(8708) WISTfRIA CHINENSIS, Chinese 
Wistaria, lias the Wings of the corolla each fur¬ 
nished with one auricle; ’ the ovary villose; the 
flowers large. ThisnlantiS a deciduous twiner, 
»ud a native of China, and was introduced into 


WOOD 

England in 1816. It flowers in Great Britain 
in May and June, and sometimes produces a se- 
coud crop of flowers in August. This species was 
originally called Orly cine Ohinensis , a name which 
in some places it still retains.— Eng. Gyc. In 
China Mr. Fortune saw a specimen of Wistaria 
chinensis in a dwarfed state, growing in a pot. 
The tree was evidently «g< <1, from the size of its 
stem. It was about six feet high, the branches 
came out from the stem in a regular and symme¬ 
trical manner, and it had all the appearance of a 
tree in miniature. Every one of these branches 
was then loaded with long racemes of pendulous 
lilac blossoms. These hung down from the ho¬ 
rizontal branches, and gave the whole the appear¬ 
ance of a floral fountain. Page 334. 

(8704) WO AD. 

Wecde, Dot. Gnndone, Gundo, Glnsso, 

Pastel, Guede, Vouedc, Fit. It. 

VVaid, Gkk. Pastel, Glasto, Sr. 

A plant ( halt's tinctoria), indigenous to most 
parts of Europe.; from the roots and leaves 
of which, a blue dye is obtained. Woatl is now 
entirely superseded by the use of Indigo.— 
FauUcner. 

(8705) WOMEN’S CLOTHS, COTTON. In 
Southern India, this description of cloth is 
chiefly manufactured at the town of Arnee in 
the Collectorate of North Arcot ; they are of 
various colours with borders; chiefly used by 
Brahmin women : they are of ordinary qualities 
and sold at from 2 to 12 Rupees each. 

(8706) WOOD. See Timbeii. The most 
important application of wood, is in the building 
and repairing of houses and ships, and in the 
construction of machinery. For this purpose 
the large trees, which come under the deno¬ 
mination of Timber , are chiefly employed. The 
conservation of growing timber is an art of 
considerable importance and inattention to this 
duty has allowed nearly every forest in In¬ 
dia to be denuded of its principal trees. 
—Tomlinson . The value of wood and timber 
in India, is not to be measured by the esti¬ 
mation in which they are held, in temperate cli¬ 
mates. In India they are not only applied to those 
economic uses with which all are familiar, but 
they also furnish fimlto all classes, supplying the 
place of that vatumff|' mineral, coal. Besides this, 
the influence of trees on climate is very consider¬ 
able tending as they do, to prevent the too rapid 
withdrawal of moisture from the soil, a point of 
great importance in a country, where the heat 
of the sun is intense, and the supply of water is 
dependent only upon periodical falls of rain. The 
value of timber would be best shown by the vast 
extent, to which it is employed in the various 
purposes of life. It is impossible to ascertain 
the amount used in India, but the quantity of 
firewood alone imported by sea into Madras 
during 5 years Is given below, that for 1849-50 



WOOD OILS 

being estimated by the Military Board to be 
equal to 12,000 tons. 


Years. 

Billets. 

Value Rs. 

1845-46. 

...63,61,816... 

.32,536 

1846-47. 

...42,77,013.. 

.22,746 

1847-48. 

...56,78,794... 

.31,974 

1848-49.. 

..104,75,590... 

.58,026 

1849-50. 

...98,51,050... 

.66,101 


The above is exclusive of imports by Coch¬ 
rane’s Canal, and the trunk roads which the 
Military Board estimated at upwards of 85,000 
tons per annuiq* 

The trade Reports of the Madras Presidency 
show that the exports of the following 5 woods 
alone, amounted in value to 3,84,000 Rupees in 
1854, viz - 

Sandalwood, cwt. 11,684.137,944 

Redwood, ..47,481. 59,570 

Sappamvood „ 5,248. 15,350 

Ebonywood, „ . 4,859 

Teak, ..216,368 

The imports of timber into Great Britain alone 
in 1850, amounted to ten millions of cubic feet. 
See Timber. 

(8707) WOOD APPLE GUM. Obtained from 
the Feronia elephantum is very abundant, and 
forms the well known “ East India Gum Ara¬ 
bic.” Mr. Rohde mentions that from its ready 
solubility without residue it gives the best muci¬ 
lage for making Black ink.— M. E. J. R. 

(8708) WOOD ENGRAVING. The follow¬ 
ing woods can be prepared for engraving upon. 

Guava l’sidium Pyriferum, (the best.) 

Palay. Mimusops hexandra. A good wood 
but liable to be attacked by insects. 

Veppaley. Wiightia antidysei»terica. A fine 
close grained wood not quite so hard as the 
guava, but improving with age 

Jujube or bayr fruit tree. Zizyphus jujuba, 
rather soft. 

Wood apple tree. Perouia elephantum, too 
coarse in the grain. 

Satin wood. Swietenia chloroxylon. A close 
grained wood but apt to split. 

(8709) WOOD OILS. This class of oils is 
obtained for the most part from the Burmese 
coast and the Straits. These^are usually pro¬ 
cured by* tapping certain trees! of the order Dip- 
teroearpeee, and applying heat to the incision. 
The oil which flow* from the Wound, is a mix¬ 
ture of a balsam and volatile pit, and when ap¬ 
plied as a varnish to wttod or other substance 
the oil evaporating deposits a hard and • durable 
coat of resin. They are ehieflyusedas natural var¬ 
nishes, either alone, or in 'combination with 
coloured pigments, -^also as a OUbstitute for Tar 
in paying the seams of shipping arid for pre¬ 
serving timber from the ■ attacke of white ants. 
They are said also to be useful as an ingredient 
iu Lithographic inks. •" 


WOOD OILS. 

Owing to the little frequented countries from 
which they are brought, and the imperfect know, 
ledge we yet possess of the country whence they are 
imported, the names of the trees from Which these 
valuable substances are derived, are involved in 
some degree of obscurity. The oils, therefore, gene¬ 
rally receive the names of the localities from which 
they are imported. Some of them differ consi- 
derably in colour and consistence, but they all 
possess the same balsamic odour, and are de¬ 
rived from various of the noble family of Dip. 
terocarpese. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
in this section, were three good samples of wood 
oil from Canara : also, a very interesting series 
of ten oils from various parts of the Madras 
Presidency and Burmah. Lieut Evans 51st Regt. 
N. I., in addition to other contributions, exhibited 
a bottle of wood oil from Malacca in its natural 
state ns procured from the tree. The mode of 
extraction is as follows:—about the end of the 
dry season, that is in March or April, several 
deep incisions are made with an axe into the heart 
of the wood, and a good sized piece scooped out, 
into these holes fire is placed, and kept burning 
until the oil begins to run, when it is received 
into a bamboo, and allowed to run slowly drop 
by drop.” 

(8710) WOOD OIL, as obtained from 
the tree without any preparation. This was 
obtained from Malacca, from a large tree of 
the Dipteraceous family, which is very oommon 
in the dense jungles of the Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, and grows to a great height. When uot 
tapped too soon, the base of the trunk is often 
of immense girth—the w#od is reddish brown 
and has a smell not unlike that of English fir, 
the bark is smooth, the leaves alternate, pinnate 
and exstipulate, fruit a one seeded drupe, seed an¬ 
gular and anatropal. The oil when permitted 
to remain at rest divides itself into two layers, 
the upper consisting of a dear cbesnut colored 
liquid balsam and the lower being in appearance 
like flakes of granulated sugar end consisting 
probably of the surplus resin deposited by the 
action of the atmosphere. 

<8711) WOOD OIL, Gurjun Balsam. 

Telia Gurjun, Bkng. Guz Hind. 

As found in the bazars, this substance gene¬ 
rally occurs as a brown, oily-Iookiug, semitrans¬ 
parent liquid ; in odour strongly resembling a 
mixture ofbalsHtn of copaiba with' a small por¬ 
tion of naptha. One kind is yielded by the 
Dipteroearput laevis , a native of Chittagong, Pegu, 
Assam, &c. It ha#'been successfully used as a 
substitute for balsftm copaiba, to which it bears 
a great resemblance in its physical and chemical 
properties,— Dr. O'Shaughneug. Guijun Op, is, 
however .the product of several species of Diptero- 
carpus and known, generally, as wood«oti, Gur¬ 
jun balsam, contains fixed resin, essential oil, 
and water. If the latter lie not separated, it 
boils with explosive violence. The separation 
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is effected .by the dried muriate of lime. A 
small portion of the essential oil may be obtained 
by distillation with water in the common way. 
Gurjun. oil is a good substitute for copaiba 
balsam in the treatment of gonorrluea,given diffus¬ 
ed through almoud mixture or gum water. Dose 
ten to fifteen minims repeated thrice, daily, or as 
often as necessary.— Beug Phar. p. 378. 

Compound Tincture of Qurjun , is an efficient 
substitute for “ Franks” well known specific for 
the treatment of gonorrhoea. Dose, twenty to 
thirty minims, in a little milk or sugared water. 
«— Beug. Phar p. 427. 

Wood oil, Kurra noona. Tel. The following is 
taken from Captain Ualsted’s account of his visit 
to the island of Chedooba. The wood oil tree was 
the most conspicuous in growth and size of the 
larger trees of these summits. One was felled on 
the west hill which measured in diameter, at the 
respective ends of a 60 feet length, 4 feet 6 in¬ 
ches, and 3 feet 6 inches ; and another is left 
standing as a mark, on the summit which mea¬ 
sures 21 feet 4 inches in girth at 6 feet from 
the ground. The wood of this tree will not, 
I fear, be found valuable as timber, but its pro¬ 
duce, the wood oil, has yet to be better apprecia* 
ted than at present. This substance is produced 
by cutting a hole into the body of the tree, and 
kindling a fire in it ; the fiat floor as it were, of 
the hole, has a grove cut in it, which receives the 
oil as it exudes from the wound, whence a split 
bamboo conducts it to the pots placed for its re¬ 
ception, the quantity thus yielded from a large 
tree is surprisingly great. In felling the above 
mentioned individual, the oil ran in a stream 
from it, and it must have contained seven tons. 
The strict propriety of designating it an oil may 
be doubted. It has always seemed to me more 
like a varnish; it speedily forms a highly po¬ 
lished surface on wood, aud. has a fine aromatic 
scent, not unlike that of cedar: mixed with reeds 
and dried, it makes a brilliant and a fragrant 
torch. The color of the wood is a dull pink. 
—r Rohde M.S.8. 

(8712) WOOD OIL FROM CHINA, this 
valuable produce merits notice as being one 
of the substances of which the well-known and 
much prized China lacquer is made. It is used 
in Singapore for painting the Ireams aud wood¬ 
work of Native houses, and may also be mixed 
with paint when mat-ex posed to the win. 

(8713) WOOD OIL FROM GHITTAGONG. 
This substance much resembles tbe “ Teak wood 
* oil” and tbe ** Wood oil from Pegu,” above 
mentioned. It is less . liquid than the latter, but 
is used for the same purpose ; procurable in all 
large bazars. 

(8714) Sitsoo-toood Oil—Dalbergia siuoo. 
An empyreumatic medicinal product. 

• (8716) Camphor-mood OU—Dryobalanop* 
Qamphora. —This belong* to the class of 
“ Volatile oils,” hut may be here noticed.. The 


specimen exhibited by Lieut. Hawkes was $w- 
warded to him from Siugapore through liictit. 
Heath of the 38th Regiment N. I., and another 
excellent specimen which was exhibited by Second 
Dresser Pulneandv was brought by him from La- 
buan. It is used largely in Singapore as a sub- 
! stitute for turpentine, and sells at from 15 to 20 
cents a bottle. 

(8716) Deodar or Shemanatakn Oil. Tam. 
Erythroxylon Areolatum. An empyreumatic 
medicinal oil. 

(8717) WOOD OIL FROM PEGU. The 
Botanical names of the trees yielding this wood 
oil cannot with any certainty be ascertained. 
The oil which is generally known by this name 
is a very clear and liquid substanee forming a 
natural varnish when applied to wood or other 
subst AUC6S* 

(8718) WOOD OIL FROM RANGOON. 
This appenrs to differ very considerably from any 
other specimen of “ wood oil,” it is quite white 
mid almost solid—but has the usual resinous 
smell of this class of oils. 

(8719) WOOD OIL FROM TINNEVELLY. 
An empvreumntio product similar to tar, chiefly 
used medicinally by Native Practitioners. 

(8720) Teak Wood Oil. A dull ash colored oil 
under this name, is procurable in most of the 
large bazars of India ; when allowed to rest for 
some time, it separates ihto two layers, the one 
an upper dark colored clear stratum and a lower 
and more solid deposit. Its chief use is for apply¬ 
ing to wood work of all sorts, either alone as a 
natural varnish, or in combination with certain 
resins. 

(8721) WOOD SORREL. Oxalis. 

(8722) WOOL. 

Uld, Dan. Pushro, Pat, Pess. 

Wol, Dut. Welna, Pot. 

Laine, F». La, Laa, Pokt. 

Wolle, Ger. Wolna, Scherst, Rus, 

Oonn, Guz. Hino. Lana, Sr. 

Lana, It. WuII, Sw. 

Lana, Lax. 

The fleecy covering or pile of the sheep. Wools 
are distinguished by their length of staple, aud, 
by the fineness of their filaments. It is. an im¬ 
portant article of commerce, and accordingly 
much attention is paid to tbe rearing of sheep in 
all civilized parts of the world, so as to render 
their wool as perfect as possible. Wool is large¬ 
ly imported into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, 
Kurracheo, Sonmeaiiee, Dutch, &c., and is re¬ 
exported to England.— Paulkner. 

... India. —The table-land of the Peninsula* 
commencing with the Neilgherries, and pro¬ 
ceeding along Mysore to the Deccan, Can- 
deish, and Guzerat, presents large tracts of 
country affording a favourable climate, and 
abundant pastures for numerous flocks of sheep. 
If from thence we proceed in a north-east direc¬ 
tion, passing Marwar, Malwa, Rajapootaua, to tbe 
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district of Hurriana, and the province of Delhi, 
we snail see; supported on the natural pastures of 
the country; immense herds of cat! le, and numer¬ 
ous 'flocks of sheep. The latter affording Wool 
employed by the natives for making blanket s 
( Kumleea ), of different degrees of fineness, which 
form a considerable, article of the commerce of 
these provinces. Again, the Himalayan moun¬ 
tains, on their Southern face; present aEuropean- 
like climate, remarkable however for being in¬ 
fluenced by the periodical rains. The tempe¬ 
rature varies according to the elevation; but 
they affelW everywhere rich pastures, and sup¬ 
port a m|§ breed of ship, of which the Wool is 
employed by the Mountaineers to form their 
clothing. TKe Northern face of these moun¬ 
tains is as remarkable for its dryness, as the 
Southern is for its moisture; the cold is exces¬ 
sive, end the animals which are pastured there 
are covered with shaggy hair, or with long 
Wool, and a fine down. It is here that the 
Shawl Wool Goat finds its most congenial 
climate. Mr. Moorcroft, who was deputed iu 
1814, to that part of Little Tibet, in Chinese 
Tartary, where the Shawl Goat is pastured, lor 
the purpose of opening to Great Britain the 
means of obtaining the materials of the finest 
woollen fabric, found that the Hooneas were 
obliged to send all their best "Wool to Cashmere. 
He mentions that “ this is caused by strict injunc¬ 
tions to all the owners of flocks, not to sell any 
shawl-Wool except to the Cashmerinns or their 
agents, in consequence of a representation hav¬ 
ing been made to the Government, that the 
Jouaree merchants bad bought some last year, 
and that the Cashmerians would suffer if any of 
this kind of wool were to pass into other hands.” 
— Moorcroft't Journey to Lake Manosnrouara .— 
Asiatic Res. vol. lxii. In the year 1819, consi¬ 
derable advantage was anticipated from import¬ 
ing this wool into England; ns a gentleman 
who was Consulted, and who professed to have 
a practical knowledge of the English Wool Mar¬ 
ket, valued it at eight shillings per pound. 
The Byragee Wool, however, when imported 
was found to be unsaleable j as of 189 bales of 
Shawl and Bhyragee Wool, imported in the 
years 1821, 1822, atid 182$, costing exclusive 
of freight and charges, |iJi$444, the gross sale 
proceeds amounted otm to £809. This Wool 
was bought from the Hdoneas, Who keep sheep 
with the Shawl Wool Goats, 1$ Me people of 
Kunawur, and brought by th&a to Rampore, the 
capital of Bissehur, on the Sutlej. Specimens of 
the same land of Wool, procured by Mr. Hodg¬ 
son from the Booteas who visit Nepal, were for¬ 
warded to $ie Cotirt of Directors of the East 
India Coippany, iifrT8&5, P# WaUieh. Cff 
this the sorted Wool Whs valued in London, at 
froju lOrf. to llrf. per pound ; some in the un¬ 
edited state at Btf.to Id .; aiid sorae was sold in 
the London market in 1894, ‘ at from 2d. to 
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Id. per pound ; the low price was chiefly owing 
to its dirty and mixed state. Attention was 
turned in England to the’subject of Indian 
Wool, by Mr. Southey , of Coleman Street, ad¬ 
dressing a letter, 24th November 1336, to the 
Committee of Agriculture of the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society, respecting some Wool imported 
from Bombay. He suggested more attention 
being paid to the assortment of the Wool, and 
improvement in the breed of the sherp; and 
stated that last year there were imported into 
London 773 bags, and into Liverpool 624 bags 
of Indian Wool which were sold by Public 
Auction at 4 \d to Is. 2 ±d. per pound. The 
Wool was chiefly white but with black bails 
occasionally interspersed ; and be understood that 
it. was produced in the province of Guzerat. In 
the following year, Mr. Southey again called 
attention to the subject, stating that the quantity 
exported from Bombay had enormously increas¬ 
ed ; but that what came to England was entirely 
of middling and secondary quality, and had, 
consequently, realized no higher prices than from 
4 \d. to 1per pound. The great and rapid 
increase of the exports of Wool from Bombay is 
evident from an inspection of the following ex¬ 
tract from the official Report of the Commerce 
of Bombay, for 1836-37. 

“ In the official year ending 30th April. 

1834 . 69,944 lbs. 

1835 . 486,528 

1836 . 1.196,664 

1837 . 2,444,019.” 

The report of 1887-38, goes on to say, ** The 
quantity of Wool exported has increased from 
2,444,019 lbs. to 2,700,086 lbs., valued at 
98^64 rupees.” . ? 

Sir A Burnes writing on wools of Cabool 
and Bokhara, says—1. The wool of Toorkistan, is 
obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of Bokha¬ 
ra and Samnrcand, and is more celebrated than 
that of Cabool. This is sent to Umritsir in the 
Punjab, where it is used to mix with the Shawl 
Wool of Tibet, in making what are called Cash- 
mere shawls, it is the produce of the Goat 
of Bokhara and not of the Sheep of Toorkistan, 
and is called pnt, in contradistinction to puslm, 
which is used to express the fleece of the Sheep' 
2. The wool or Put of the Goat of Cabool is not 
at present exported being entirely consumed in 
the Native Manufactures. It is ^procured, from 
Goats, and chiefly from the Hill Country of the 
Hazaras to the West of Cabool, and between 
that oity and Herat, which has an elevation of 
about 6^00 or 8,000 feet above the level of the 
tea. 3. The countless flocks of flat-tailed Sheep 
in Cabooli produoe an abunclance of Wool. Tim 
fleece is of a glossy white colour, and is in 
Cabool ealled /»?tfAm barret, and the fabrics pre¬ 
pared - from it bttmtk, in contradistinction ttt* 
pattoo. > i It sells at from two and a half to twfi 
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Cnbool Rupees the seer, or sixteen pounds. It 
is brought in from ail directions for sale in Ca- 
4»ol, aud Sir A. Burnes states that he “ can 
scarcely put a limit to the supply, since the ex¬ 
tent of pasture land in these oountries is not 
over-rated at four-fifths of the whole surface of 
the country, aud a very large portion of the popula¬ 
tion, such as the Lolutnees and Gltilgees,are shep- 
herds, who remove from pasture to pasture, aud 
rear their flocks with great care and attention. 
Nature, however, does as much as the people ; 
for aromatic plants, in which sheep delight, are 
exceedingly abundant, aud it is universally 
believed that they have considerable effect on the 
quality of the Wool.” 

Good Ewes appear to be obtained in Coimba¬ 
tore aud Baramahal; but Jalua and Better are 
mentioned as the best places whence to obtain 
the white-wooled breed. The results obtained 
both at Bangalore and on the Neilgherry Hills, 
from crossing the white-wooled sheep of the 
conntry, with Saxon, Merino and South-down 
rams, are stated to be most satisfactory, both 
as to quantity and quality of Wool, and size 
of carcase.— Hoyles Productive Resources of 
India. At the Madras of Exhibition of 1855, 
of specimens of Woollen Manufactures, the 
most remarkable were those from Hoonsoor, 
comprising white aud colored blankets of various 
textures made in the Native loom, some being 
imitations of English Articles, and a decided 
improvement upon the country cumbly, and 
cheap in price. Among them was the description 
of blanket furnished to invalids and time-expired 
men proceeding to Eughmd. These are not 
manufactured for the European Troops, being 
too thick, heavy and uusnited to the climate. 
English blankets are therefore provided instead ; 
the comparative cost is as follows : 

,1 Iiootisoor Blanket. ... 1 12 0 

1 Europe do. red ... 4 8 0 

1 Do. do. white 5 8 0 

The Jury considered this manufacture worthyof 
encouragement, and observed that means should 
be devised to improve the Manufacture especi¬ 
ally as wool is abundant. The description of wool 
from which these were manufactured is of recent 
introduction. In the Mysore country *• Sheep j 
“ thrive well, but the wool is coarse, and little j 
“ used except for. the manufacture of Native 
“Blankets. About 10 years age. General Cub- 
“ bon took charge of a flock from the Madras 
“ Government, which had been collected the 
“ year previously for the purpose of introduc- 
“ iag Merino wool into the country ; but that 
“ flock was useless, it * having been attacked with! 

“ rot. He then collected one at a farm about j 
“ 60 Miles West of Bangalore, and imported 3 ■ 

“ or four Rams annually front Sydney, these amal- 
“ gamete so well with Hie country sheep, both in 
“ figure and rise, that in the 4th cross it is not 
“ possible to distinguish farm' bred- front the 
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“ imported Ram. There are now about 6I}00 
“ sheep in Mysore, with merino blood inlhetp. 
“ Rams from the farm have been distributed to 
“the Collectorates of North Arcot, Bellary, 
“ Salem and Coimbatore. J)uring last year 25 
“ Rama were sent to the Puniaub, by order of 
“ the Government of India. The. wool has been 
“ very highly reported on by Messrs. Southey 
“ and son, and several parcels have been sold in 
“ London as high as I shilling and 6 pence per lb. 
“ while the country wool, aud that imported 
“ from Bombay, averages only id. to 5 d. per Jb, 
“ There can lie no doubt that when the Merino 
“ sheep is naturalized, wool will become a valua- 
“ ble article of Export. A mercantile firm in 
“ Bangalore, has recently exported the wool of 
“ the Mysore country to England, in considera- 
“ ble quantity, and has realized a very fair pro- 
“ fit. Eveutually the Merino will be produced as 
“ clieaply as ordinary wool.” The quantity and 
value of wool annually exported from Madras 
is lb. 1,2S,413, value Rupees 15,816. Avery 
large black cumbly from Kurnool was consi¬ 
dered an excellent specimen closely woven, 
fine aud soft in texture, and to this the 
Jury awarded, as the best specimen of the ordi¬ 
nary woollen manufactures of the country, a sec¬ 
ond Class Medal. A check Cumbly, from Chittle- 
droog, was found deserving of honorable mention. 
The best specimen of woollens was found in 
the Tariff, being a blanket made of corded wool 
of excellent quality and reasonable in price. A 
red cumbly of Mysore, was exhibited in this 
collection and was of good quality. (Sd. W. E. 
Underwood, Reporter.) 

At the great Exhibition of 1851, some fine 
merino wool was exhibited from the table¬ 
land of Mysore, and indigenous wools from 
the hilly country of the north-west frontier. 
Some from Lahore, and other kinds from the dry 
and cold elevated climate of Tibet. Of the 
last, were some very fine specimens from Lieut. 
Strachy. Many of the animals there being 
furnished with a fine down or hair-like wool under 
the coarse common outer wool. It is this which is 
chiefly employed for the shawls and the shawjwool 
cloth. Though woollen-fabrics of superior quality 
are not. likely to be fabricated in a hot coun¬ 
try like India, yet as there are great diversities of 
climate in the different parts of Eastern and Sou¬ 
thern Asia, some very substantial woollen clothe 
and blankets are made in different parts, amongst 
others, fine shawl-wool cloth in Cashmere ; also 
the kind called Puttoo; a fabric, named 
Pur^pu^,'. the pile pf. whieh, on one side, is 
formed pf loops. Felted blankets and cloaks 
have been : raanufected . from the table lend of 
Mysore, as wellaa from the north-west frontier, 
and fron* Nepal and Tibei-r^&» Arts §pc. of 
India, page 498., 

China. The only woollen fabries produced 
by the : Chinese are felts for s the solee of shoes 
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and winter hats, and a sort of rag or carpet. 
.It is not woven in looms from, the yarn, 
but is made in small pieces by a, fulling process 
which mats the fibres together. ’The consnmp*, 
turn of it by shoe-makers is very great, and 
nearly as large for winter hats among the com¬ 
mon people. The rags are woven with colored 
threads in rude imitation of figures,, and are 
extensively used in the northern provinces ; the 
pieces arc a few feet square, and sown together 
for carpets or. bedding. Hair and wool are both 
employed in theif construction. The art of 
knitting is unknown, and of course also the fancy 
designs and worsted work which are made by 
ladies in the west.— Williams' Middle Kingdom, 
Vol. II page 186. 

(8723) WOTAY KOROSHANUM. 

Wotay Koroshenam, Tam. | Wontay Koroshnam, Tel. 

This is a bright yellow, biliary concvetion, 
found in the gall bladder of certain camels. It 
is highly prized as a beautiful yellow paiut, but 
is very expensive.— Ainslie. 

(8724) WOOTZ or INDIAN STEEL. The ore 
from which it is made is the magnetic oxide which 
is combined with quartz, generally in the propor¬ 
tion of 48 parts of quartz to 52 of oxide of iron. It 
is found in many parts of the south of India, 
but Salem is the chief seat of the manufacture, and 
there the ore is prepared by stamping and sepa¬ 
rating the quartz either by washing or winnow¬ 
ing. The furnace in which the ore is smelted is 
from three to five feet high from the surface of 
the ground, and the ground is hollowed out 
beneath it to the depth of eight inches or a 
foot. It is somewhat pear shaped, being about two 
feet diameter at the ground and tapering to about 
one foot diameter at the top : it is built entirely 
of clay, two men can finish one in a few houfs, it 
is fit for use the next day ; the blast is furnished 
by a pair of bellows each being - a goat skin with 
a bamboo nozzle: a semi-circular opening about a 
foot and a half high and a foot in diameter at the 
bottom is leftiu the furnace and before each smelt¬ 
ing it is filled up witli clay : the furnace is then 
filled up with charcoal, and kiiulled, a small 
quantity of ore, previously moistened to pre¬ 
vent its receiving the charcoal, is laid on the 
top of the fuel, and charcoal is throwu over it to 
fill up the furnace : in this manner ore and fuel 
are added and the bellows pljed for four hours or 
thereabouts when the process is stopped, and 
the temporary wall ifiiront of $he %fiace haying 
been broken down the blbbtli w. removed biy a pair 
of tongs from tlve bottom pf tlie furnace aud 
is then beaten with a wooden {pallet to separate 
as much of the vitrified oxide as possible : and, 
while still red hbt, H is jbu$ through with a 
hatchet and in this state sold .'.'to The Jblacksmiths. 
who perform all the subsequent operations of 
forging it into bars, and making it into steel, The 
process of forging into bars is performed by sink¬ 
ing the blooms in a small charcoal furnace and 


repeated heatings and hammerings to free it as 
much as possible from the vitrified and unreduced 
oxide of iron: it is thus formed into bars about a 
foot long, an-inch and a half broad and about 
half an inch thick. In this state it is full of 
and exceedingly red short. These bars are cut into 
small pieces to enable them to pack in a crucible. A 
quantity amounting to a pound and a half to tyro 
pounds is put into a crucible along with a tenth 
part by weight of dried wood of the Cassia 
auriculata chopped small; these are covered with 
oue or two green leaves of the calotropis (asclepins) 
gigautia or cow obulas laurifolius aud the mouth 
of the crucible filled up with a handful of 
tempered clay which is rammed so as to exclude the 
air perfectly. As soon ns the clay is dry twenty 
to twenty lour of the crucibles are built up in 
form of an arch with their bottoms inwards, in a 
small furnace urged by two goat skin bellows,char¬ 
coal is heaped up over them, aud the blast kept 
up without intermission lor about two hours 
ami a half when it is stopped and the process 
is considered complete. The crucibles are re¬ 
moved from the furnace and allowed to jcool, 
they are then broken and the steel which line 
been left to solidify is taken out in a cake hav¬ 
ing the form of the bottom of the crucible. 
When the fusion has been perfect the top of 
the cake is covered with stria;, radiating from 
the centre but without any holes or rough pro¬ 
jections on it; When the fusion has been less 
perfect the surface of the cake has a honey-comb¬ 
ed appearance, caused probably by particles of 
scoriae and unreduced oxide in the bar iron, and 
often contains projecting lumps of iron still 
in the malleable state. The natives prepare these 
cakes of steel for being drawn into bars by 
annealing them for several hours in a charcoal 
fire actuated by bellows, the current of ail* from 
which is made to play upon the cakes whilst 
turned over before it at a heat just short-of that 
sufficient to melt them, by this means the excess 
of carbon is detached {Mad. Lit. Journ) The 
process of smelting iron differs according, to 
circumstances in different parts. In some.^ the 
ore is collected in the form of sand from the 
heds of rivers ; the iron stone is collected rather 
from the surface or .from mines.— Rohde, M.8.S. 


Domolo, Jav. 

Dona, Sans. 
Buranjttsifkowhei, Per*. 
Mashipattki, Tam. 


(8725) WORMWOOD, INDIAN. Absin¬ 
thium Wood. 

Afsunteen Arab. 

Gundmar, Cash. 

Wael-kolundoo, Cyng. 

Dhowiia, Mustaroo, Mur- 
wa, Qua, Hind. 

A perennial herb {Artemisia Absinthium) in¬ 
digenous to Britain, celebrated for its intensely 
bitter tonic,. and .stimulating qualities. The 
wormwood met sith in the bazars in India, is 
chiefly the produce of Persia, wheuce it is largely 
imported into Bombay by way of the Persian 
Gtdfi-f-JetnWwtr. 
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(8726) WRIGHTIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Apocynacea, named 
after l)r. William Wright. It lias a 5.parted 
calyx, a salver-shaped corolla with the throat 
crowned by ten divided scales ; the stamens ex- 
• serted, attached to the throat of the corolla, and 
the anthers sagittal, eolieriug by their middle to 
the stigma ; the ovaries two, cohering; the style 
single, filiform, dilated at top; scales five to ten 
iu number, seated at the base of the calyx out¬ 
side the corolla: the follicles distinct or combin¬ 
ed with adnate placentas. Dr. Wight gives 
Wright in coccinea,442; piscidia,412; Rothii.l 819; 
tinctoria, 444; Tomentosa, 443; Wallichii, 1296. 

(8727) WRIGHTIA COCCINEA. Apocy- 
nacea 3. A large tree ; flowers externally green, 
internally deep orange red, having something 
of the perfume of the pine-apple.— Riddell. 

(8728) WRIGHTIA MOLLISSIMA. Intro¬ 
duced from the Naggnry Hills ; the yellow juice 
might be turned to account, but the timber is of 
no value— M. E. J. R. 

(8729) WRIGHTIA ANTIDYSENTERICA. 
Nebium ANTIDY9ENTEBICUM. Echites anti- 
dys : lioxb 

Veppauln, Tam. | Inderjan, Hind. 

Rain chettoo Tel. j 

Found in the hill jungles of Kotah and Mewar, 
and a small tree of common occurrence in Mysore 
and the hilly parts. A native of the coast of 
Malabar, of Ceylon, and the Isle of France, 
and common in many parts of India. Tiwaj 
and Lisnn. ul-asafeer, Arab. Andnraroou, Greek. 
Seeds called ludurjuo-i-shereen , or the mild, to 
distinguish them from seeds of Holarrhena 
pubeveeus , and Antidy venter ica, called Indurjuo-i- 
tulkh t or the bitter. A small shrub, leaves ovate 
oblong, or exacLly oblong, shortly acuminate, 
smooth, bright green on each side. 

.-The bark (conesvi bark) is astringent and bit- 
tef, aud also deemed febrifuge. The seeds, 
Indurj no , are iuteusely bitter aud used us a 
yerqpifuge, 

Eqnesvi bark lias beeu given with much alleged 
adg^ntage iu chronic dysentery. The infusion 
seetm? the best form, 4 drachms of time dried 
an^dpowdered bnrk being iufused in 8 ounces 
of hot water for an hour :—dose owe ounce 
thrice ikuXy.—O'Shaughnevvy, p. ,445- Its medi¬ 
cinal virtues are worthy of attention, but the 
wood is of little value. The bark was formerly 
in request under the name of Caw^p aud is-still 
esteemed a valuable drug by the natives. It ap¬ 
pears to have lost its value in commerce, from 
not being distinguished from the bark of Wrigh- 
tia tinctoria. which grows in the same- places. 
— M. j E.J. k •-?-< 

The Wood. 


Palavarance or palay 1 
wood, Eng. 

Falava renoo, Ted. 


Doodheei ke lakree, 
Hind. 

Veppallay, Tam. 


The tree has sweet-scented flowers with « form 
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resembling those of the Jasmine. The wood is 
white, of a fine grain, and susceptible of polish, and 
is used by the turner aud cabinet-maker. The bark 
of this shrub, which goes by the name of Conessi 
bark in Great Urimin, and Palapntta in India, is 
asset ted to life specific in dysentery and of use 
in most disordered states of the bowels. Its 


milky juice is also used as a vulnerary .—Eng Gyc. 
The Burk. 


Conessie, Fft. 

Curayia, Curaija, Guz. 
Hind. 

Palapntta, M a leal. 
Cudugn pain, Mad* 


Corle-de-pala, Pom. 
Cheeree, Kutuja. 8 a NS. 
Veppalei, Tam. 

Pula codija. Mauoopala, 
Ted. 


Conessi bark is the produce of a plant belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Apocyuucett, a native 
of the Western const of Hindustan. Jt is the 
Wrightia (Neriuin) antidyventerica, and is a valu¬ 
able astringent.— Engl. Oyc. page 122. Mr. 
Faulkner describea»it as a native of Ceylon, Mau¬ 
ritius, the Malabar Coast, aud many other 
parts of India. It is astringent and bitter, and 
is considered febrifuge ; it has also beeu given 
with alleged advantage in chrouie dysentery. 
The seed of the plant are termed Jndrojow. 
— Faulkner. 


The Seed. 

Lisnu ul assafeer. Ahau. lmlraynvn, Sans. 
lndrnjow, Guz. Hind. Veppalei arisee, Tam. 

Ahir, Feus. 

The seed of Wrightia antidysenterica {Nerium 
antidysenterieum), arc covered with a kind of 
downy tuft, somewhat resembling the down of 
the thistle Two kinds of Indurjuo seeds are 
distinguished, the vweet and bitter. The former, 
Wrightia , has a pleasant taste not unlike that 
of oats, which they also resemble somewhat iu 
appearance ; but are longer and more slender. 
An infusion of this roasted seed is given as a 
safe and gentle restraiuer in bowel complaints ; 
the decoction is employed in fever cases. The 
latter, Holarrhena , are intensely bitter, and used 
as a vermifuge.— Faulkner. 

According to the Ind. Ann. Med. Sci. for 
Apl. 1856, p. 397. The bark of this tree, which 
was once introduced in the London Pli. ns 
Conessi bark and was greatly lauded more than 
a century ago by Geoffrey, known also as Coduga 
and as Ivoorchee has long been a popular remedy 
on the Malabar aud Coromandel Coasts, and al¬ 
so in Bengal iu d\ seutery, and from a somewhat 
extensive trial which was made of it in that 
disease, of which it is hoped to be able to publish 
theresufts, it appears to be a remedy of no mean 
value. ? “it has however been also known on the 
MaiabalrCoast and among the Portuguese there 
as’a febrifuge, under the name of corte de palla. 
Dr. Cleghorn informs that several Medical 
officers in the Northern Ci rears have been admi¬ 
nistering it of late. We have no knowledge of its 
febrifuge virtues, but it seems to have fallen into 
disuse from carelessness in selecting the bark, 
and it may deserve a further trial. An infusion 
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XANTHOXYLACE.fi. 

of the seeds called indiijau lias been called febri¬ 
fuge but is only demulceut. The most common 
and convenient way of administering koorchee 
is to give li to 2 oz. of decoction three times 
daily. 

(8780) WBIGHTIA TINCTORIA. Apocy- 
naceae, Icon. 444. 

Pallay rnarum, Tam. | Kala Kooda, HlMD. 

A small tree with pale green soft leaves; deci¬ 
duous in tlie cold weather. On being bruised,! a 
kind of Indigo exudes from them. Flowers in 
March and April; white follicles in pairs, from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, which as they 


XANTHOCUYMUS. 

ripen the ends of each pair curiously join. Tl 
wood is used by turners and cabinet-makers. - 
Riddell. It is a common tree in the Ooimbatoi 
jungles, where it attains a considerable aim 
wood white atid dose-grained; in the words < 
Roxb. “ coming nearer to ivory than any I know. 
It is not however much in. use here.'— Wight. 

(8781) WRIGHTIA WALL1CHII, Wigl 
states, is found on ** the slope of the Neilgherrit 
from about the middle of tpe ascent to the eh 
vation of between 4000 and 5000 feetbut “ th 
original specimens of tins species were collecte 
in the Tenasserim provinces. *— Mason. 


X. 


(8732) XANTHOXYLAGELE, Xanthoxyls, a 
natural order of Exogenous Plants. The flowers 
are unisexual and regular; the calyx in three, 
four, or five divisions; the petals usually of the 
same number as the divisions of the calyx, usually 
longer than the calyx, and sometimes absent: the 
aestivation is generally twisted and convolute ; 
the stamens are equal in number to the petals, 
or twice the number, and arise from around the 
base of the stalk of the abortive carpels; iu the 
female flowers they are either absent or very im¬ 
perfect ; the ovary is made up of the same num¬ 
ber of carpels as (here are petals, or of a smaller 
number; the carpels are either distinct or more 
or less combined ; there are mostly two ovules in 
each cell, sometimes four : the styles are more or 
less combined, according to tlie cohesion of the 
carpels ; the. fruit is either membranous or in the 
form of a berry, sometimes having from 2 to 5 
cells, and sometimes consisting of several drupes j 
or 2-valved capsules, of which the sarcocarp is 
fleshy, aud is easily separated from the emlwcarp; 
the seeds are solitary or twin, peduncles usual¬ 
ly smooth and shining with a testaceous integu¬ 
ment; the embryo lies in the midst of a fleshy 
albumen, radicle superior, ami the cotyledons 
ovate or flat. The species of plants belonging 
to this order are trees or throbs, with exstipu- 
late, alternate, or opposite leaves furnished with 
pellucid dots. The flowers are either axillary 
or terminal, and coloured gray, green, or pink. 
The plants iu this order were included originally 
by Jussieu in his TerebUt-ecea. » They were first 
separated hy Martius and Nees under the 
Xanthoxylacece, which was subsequently adopted 
by Adrien de Jussieu. The species of Xanthaxy* 
lacea are found chiefly in America, especially in 
the tropical parts. A few of 4he species are 
found in Africa, in Mauritius and Madagascar, 
in India and China. Ode only i# a native of 
Australia. All this order, to a greater or less 
extent, possess aromatic and pungent properties. 
The species which we best known and used, on • 


account of these properties belong to the gener 
Xanthoxylunt, Brncea Ptelta, Toddalia am 
Ailanthns. The species of AiUmthus are larg* 
trees, and their timber is used for variou 
purposes in the countries in which tine 
grow. A. ylundulosa is a native of Chim 
and the Moluccas, where it is called Ail 
anto. It attains a height of 60 feet* Whet 
the bark is wounded it gives out a resinous juict 
which hardens in a few days. The wood is hart 
and heavy, and ia susceptible of a very tint 
polish. It grows well iu England. A. Mwka• 
barica is a large tree, a native of Malabar. Tht 
wood is used for making sheaths for spears, &c, 
A resiuous juice flows from the bark when 
wounded. The fruit is triturated with "maize 
ami mixed with rice in decoction, and. used as 
an application iu ophthalmia.— Eng . Oyc. T)i« 
Cosmetic Wood of Merguiis from ofte of .thc 
Xanthoxylacece and is a fragrant cosmetic wood 
sold in the bazar, which is said to dome frqpt 
Mergui, but Mr. Mason never saw the tree-nr 
Msuqh,- 


(8783 ) XANTHOCUYMUS, a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order &uttin 
/era. Of these the X. piclorius is the mp«t 
important. This plant is the X tinctorius of 
Linnaeus. It has lanceolate acuminate leaves, 
wrinkled petioles, and fruit 1-4-seeded. It is a 
native of tlie East Indies, in valleys among:, the 
Ciroar Mountains.— Kng> Oyc., 

(8784) XANTHOCHYMUS PICTORUIS. 


Eeswara murnede, 1 
C3U»o„ v .,J 


Dam pel, Ten, h . 
Rata, Ghorka., 

' 1 iL'i. 


A beautiful tree of tlie Mountainous districts 
of Xndia, yiel<isigrcen fruit aud a large quantity 
of M.&'.S 

mWfy ^ANTHOClItMHS. Yellow Men-' 
ooi 



Txk! 
Tte. 


Bryonia Spec, 

Oeerl Gotoomha, Sans. 
MalSy Poollie pullum, 
Tam. 


AinsHesay* he met with this fruit at Quilon 







XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. 

where lie was told that it was brought from 
the distant woods. It is in appearance like 
a Mango, but flatter and two or three large 
seeds tor stones) are contained in each, some* 
what resembling jade stones. The fruit itself 
has an acid but pleasant taste and when 
cut, there exudes a yellow juice like liquid 
Gamboge. It appeared to lie very little known 
to the European inhabitants of Travancore. 
They have on the Malabar coast a variety 
of the real Mmigosteen (Garciuia Mangosteena); 
it is however very inferior to that of the Eastern 
islands and affords a yellow gum-resin, which is 
not soluble in water.— Ainslie ,, page 227- 

(8736) XANTHOXYLON ALATUM. (Roxb. 
El. Ind. 768.) 

Durmur. Hind. 

A native of Nipal, and the hilly countries 
north of Bengal, fiohilcund, and Oude, flowering 
in Calcutta in the hot and rainy seasons. Rox¬ 
burgh states that every part of the ptant pos¬ 
sesses a peculiar aromatic pungency, and that the 
seeds are used medicinally by the natives. 

(8737) XANTHOXYLON AVICENNA, 
(Fagura A.) a native of China, is a powerful 
stimulant, and used as an antidote against 
poisons. 

(8738) XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA. 

Toung-than ; also Yoimg-thaujee, Bu um. 

Is a native of the East Indies, in Silhet, and is 
called Budrung ; and the natives use the seeds, 
which have a warm spicy flavour, medicinally. 
The fruit is about the size of a pea, nud the outer 
coat contains au exceedingly fragrant balsam.— 
Eng. Cyc. It is a small thorny tree, the dry 
capsules of which are found in the bazars of In¬ 
dia, under the name of Kek-ka-la. The seed 
abounds in a rich aromatic oil. The bark and 
large thorns of the trunk- are the Tejbul of In¬ 
dia. The tree is aliout twenty feet high in the 
lVgu hnd Southern parts of the Tounghoo dis¬ 
tricts, where it grows upon the banks of streams. 
—McClelland. This plant, found in the Pegu 
and Southern parts of the Tounghoo districts, 
affords a plentiful supply of oil-seeds, which has 
not, as yet, he believes, been taken advantage of as 
it deserves.— McClelland. 

(8739) XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. Xan- 
thoxtxom aromaticum, is a tree found in the 
Himalayas and in the mountains of Cashmere. 
Its branches are as thick os a finger, serve the 
natives as tooth -brpsheB ; thicker* branches are 
used by the faqueers as walking sticks, also to 
triturate the hemp plant, in preparing their 
beverage. In using a triturator possessing pep¬ 
per like aromatic qualities* they save thepepper 
which is usually added to the hemp plant; The 
capsules and seeds are employed for intoxicat¬ 
ing fish, and are chewed as a remedy in toothache 
(Royle). Besides the seeds, Honigberger used 
the bark, together with the sharp prickles :which 
are attached tuft by large bases.— Thirty Jive 


XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM. 

years in the East by Honig. page 365. The 
capsules and seeds of X. hostile, called Tejbul 
by the natives, are used in India for intoxicat¬ 
ing fish and are supposed to be the Faghureh 
of Avicenna.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8740) XANTHOXYLON PIPERITUM. In 
Japan the capsules of X. piperitnm are used as a 
substitute for pepper. The fruits of many of 
the species are also held to be antidotes to the 
action of poisons on the system, and there cau ba 
little doubt that the secretions of these plants 
would be found valuable stimulant remedies in 
many diseases.— English Cyclopedia, page 1263. 
Xanthoxylon piperittm, is a powerful aro¬ 
matic, used by the Chinese in the room of 
ginger and pepper. The active principle re¬ 
sides chiefly in the fresh leaves, the dry bark, 
and the pericarp. The physicians of the coun¬ 
try apply a poultice made of the bruised lea¬ 
ves and rice flour in sore throats. For the 
preceding details Dr. O’Shanghnessy was in¬ 
debted to Liudley’s Flora Medica, p 215. Royle 
further informs us, p. 157, that in India X. 
Budrunga, Rheiza alatum, and hostile, are used 
wherever indigenous for the warm, spicy, pepper¬ 
like pungency of their capsules, a property which 
is participated in by their bark and other parts. 
The capsules and seeds of X. hostile, called tejbul 
by the natives, are employed in Northern India 
for intoxicating fish, nnd chewed as a remedy in 
toothache. They are also described as the 
Faghureh of Avicenna. —O’Sh., page 642. 

(8741) XANTHOXYLON RHETSA, is a 
native of the mountainous parts of the coast of 
the East Indies, and in the Tamul language is 
called lthetza-Marm, which means Council-Tree, 
as it is under the branches of this tree that the 
hill people assemble to discuss all matters of pub¬ 
lic interest.— Eng. Cyc. page 1863. 

(8742) XANTHOXYLON TRIPHYLLUM. 
A resin is obtained from this tree. Judging from 
the specimens it appears to be produced in too 
small quantities to be useful in a commercial 
point of view. 

(8743) XIMENIA yEGYPTIACA. 

Hingen; Hingot Hind: 

Grows in the Kotali district: the nut shell is used 
to make crnckers in fireworks.— Gen. Med. Top. 
p. 109. Wight gives Ximenia olucioides, 1861. 

(8744) XYLOBALSAM. An inferior quality 
of opobalsatn, obtained from the fruit and twigs 
of the {Amyris Gileadenm), that yields the su¬ 
perior quality.— Faulkner. 

(8745) XYLCOCARPUS (from (faor, wood, 
andmynrrfs,' fruit), a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Meliaceee. The genus, with 
Bersoonia, \\&% been referred by Aublet and other 
botanists to the genus Carapa. — Eng. Cyc. 

(8746) XYLOCARPUS GRANATTJM : Ca¬ 
rapa MOLUCCEN8I3, (Lamarck). Roxb. Fibre 
Ind. ii. 840 Beng. Pussoor—a native of the 
Sunderbuns. Fruit ripens in June and July. 



YAK. 

The Carapa of Guiana was first described-by 
Aublet. It yields fruits, the almonds of illicit 
are white, solid, oily, nod bitter. The oil lie 
described as being used by the Galebi lavages to 
anoint their skins and hair, in order to keep off 
insects. Rumphias described a similar but 
smaller tree in the Moluccas, under the name of 
“ Madahul,” or “ Gramtum litoreum.” This 
Willdenow described as Xylocarpus granatum. 
The Xylocarpus is mentioned as a tree with 
elegantly veined wood, used in India in cabi¬ 
net work, and its bitter root being employ¬ 
ed in bilious fevers. A starchy substance, 
used ns an article of food, is also found 
beneath thejbark of the capsule.— O' Sfiaughneasy, 
page 246. This the sea-cocoanut of Tenasserim, j 
Xylocarpus Qranafam, is not the famous Cocoa 
dea mer of the Seychelles, so long the wonder 
of the world ; but a tree very common in the 
mangrove swamps ; and growing near the shore, 
its fruit falls into the water and floats out upon 
the sea, which gives rise to its name. The fruit 
is not edible, but is exceedingly astringent, and 
regarded by the natives as a specific in cholera. 
— Mason. 

(8747) XYLOPHYLLA ANGUSTIFOLIA, 
Euphoubiace.*:. This is a small shrub growing 
to the height of three feet, the color of the flowers 
is yellow^and red.— Riddell, 


YAK. 

- (■8746). XYRIDAGEiE, Xyvtds, a natural oi 
der of Endogenous Plants. The specie* ai 
herbaceous plants with fibrous jroots* The bam 
are radical, sword-shaped, searioua, dilated am 
equitant at the base. The flowers are arrange 
in terminal naked imbricated heads; the caly 
is glumaceous, 3-leaved ; the corolla petaloic 
coloured, with 8 petals; the stamens 6; 3 fertih 
inserted upon the daws,.of the petals; 3 sterik 
alternate with the petals; the anthers 2 celled 
and turned outwards; the ovary single, the styl 
bifid ; the stigmas multified or undivided ; th 
capsule 1-celled, 3-valved, many-seeded, witl 
parietal placentae; tlie seed with the embryo oi 
the outside of the albumen, and at the end mos 
remote from the htlura. As at present constitut 
ed, this order comprises only the genera Xyri 
Abolboda. The species of these genera are fount 
generally in the hotter parts of the workl, chief!; 
in the tropics of America, Asia, and Africa 
Some of the species of Xyris arc found in tin 
southern states of North America. X. Indica i 
said by Agardh to be used aB a remedy in itcl 
and leprosy. - 

(8749) XYRIS INDICA. A species of Xyrii 
with conspicuous yellow flowers on imbricatec 
scaly hea<ls, is often seen in the Tenasserin 
paddy fields.— Mason. 


Y. 


(8750) YAK. The yak is a very tame do¬ 
mestic animal, often handsome and a true bison 
in appearance. It is invaluable to the moun¬ 
taineers of Northern India, from its strength 
and hardiness, accomplishing at a slow pace, 20 
miles a day, bearing either two bags of salt or 
rice, or four to six planks of pine wood slung iu 
pairs along either flank. Their ears are gene¬ 
rally pierced aud ornamented with a tuft of sear- 
let worsted, they have large and beautiful 
eyes, long silky black hair, and bushy tails: 
black is their prevailing colour, but red, dun, 
party coloured and white are common. In 
winter, the flocks graze below 8000 feet, on 
account of the great quantity of snow above that 
height; in summer they find pasturage as high 
ns 17,000 feet consisting of »gr«ss mid small tuft¬ 
ed carices, on which they • browse with avidity. 
Much of the wealth Of the people in East Nepal 
consists in its rich milk curd, eaten either fresh’ 
or dried, or powdered into a kind of meaL The 
hair is spun into ropes, and woven into a cover¬ 
ing for their tents, which is quite pervious to wind 
and rain, thought in the dry climate of Tibet this 
is of little consequence. The bushy tail forms 
the well known chowree or fly flapper of the 


plains of India, and its hair is greatly esteemet 
by the women of the plains to add to their bad 
hair. The female drops one ealf in April, ant 
the young yaks are very full of gambols, tearing 
up and down the steep grassy and rocky slopes 
Their flesh is delicious, muck. richer and more 
juicy than common -meat, that of the older yaks is 
sliced and dried in the sun, to form jerked meat, 
called schat-t-ehew dried meat, which is eater 
raw, and is a palatable food. The yak loves 
steep places delighting to scramble among rocks, 
and to suu its black hide perched oft Hie glacial 
boulders which strew the Walhwehoo flat, and on 
which these animals always sleep? Their average 
Tallin two to three pounds. The yak 

tUcii.g-%- iMISfemit to ice and snow, cannot en> 
dare;buugB ?-m long as -the sheep. Neither can 
jfchetfr dtmw^biit.' The yak is jidden and its 
pace is.easj^^pis wild yak or bison (D’hong) 
of Central Am pthe superb, progenitor, of the do, 
mestic yak .iifpib- largest native animal of Tibetj 
ii^uanous of which country it is found. It 
is untem^te’and horridly fierce, falling on the 
ImagerJ MB honie- and chest, and if he rasps 
witlv jjp»ngue it Is rough as to scrape the 
ittd ^ lp il tbe bones* • It is hunted by large dogs, 



TAMS. tASHAf. 

and shot with a blunderbuss, the horn is used as where it succeeded well, and bread, starch and 
a drinking cup in marriage feasts and other grand brandy, were made from it: but it prefers a 
occasions.— Hook. Him. Jour. Vol.lp. 215. warmergdimate. Jams are occasionally brought 
(8751) YAMANElfi. There is a tree on the to England. When cooked either by ioast- 
hills of Tenasserim which furnishes a remarkably ing or boiling, the root is even more nutritious 
light., white timber, resembling mootchee wood, than the potato, nor is it possessed of any uu- 
of which the natives often make canoes. The palatable flavor, the peculiarity being between that 
Karens say it bears a yellow flower, and a small of rice and the potato. Dressed in milk, or 
plum, which is a favorite food with the barking mashed, they are absolutely a delicacy, and from 
deer.— Mason. the abundance in which they are cultivated in 

(8752) YAMS. The different species of yams the West Indies, and other parts, they promise 
have a wide range. In the West Judies there to become a most economical aud nutritious sub- 
are several varieties, having distinctive names, stitrate for the potato. The yam frequently grows 
according to quality, color, &c., as the white to the enormous size of forty or fifty pounds 
yarn, the red yam, the negro \nra, the creole weight, but in this large state it is coarse flavor- 
yam, the afoo yam, the buck yarn, ( Dioscorea ed and fibrous. An acre of land is capable of 
triphyllu ), which is found wild in Java and the producing 4} tons of yarns, and the same quati- 
East ; the Guiuea yam, the Portuguese yarn, the titv of sweet potatoes, within the twelve mouths, 
water yam, and the Indian yam, &c. The last or nine tons per acre for both, being nearly ns 
is considered the most farinaceous and delicate in much ns the return obtained at home in the cul- 
its texture, resembling in size the potato ; most tivation of potatoes ; and we have the unthority of 
of the other sorts ate coarse, but still very nutri- all analytical chemists for saying that in point of 
tive and useful. The cmnmou yam (Dioscorea value, as an article of food, the superiority is ns 
sativu) is indigenous to the Eastern Islands and two to one in favor of the tropical roots. The 
West Indies. The Guinea yam D. aculeate, kidney rooted yam (D. pentapliylla), is indige- 
is a native of the East. The Bar Undoes or wing- nous to the Polymsian islands, and is sometimes 
ed yam ( D. alata ?) Inis a widely extended range, cultivated for its roots. It is called Kawari in 
being common to India, Java, Brazil. Tima ofWes- the Feejec islands- I). Bulbilera, a native of 
tern Africa. The yam species are climbing plants, the East, is also abundantly naturalised in the 
with handsome foliage, of the simplest culture, Polynesian islands, but is not considered edible. 
w r hich succeed well in any light, rich, or sandy There arc seven or eight kinds of yams grown in 
soil, and are readily increased by dividing the India. Two found in the Tartar country are of a 
tuberous roots. The Indian, Barbadoes, and red remarkable fine flavour, one weighing as much as 
yams are planted in the West Indies early in eighteen pounds the other three pounds.— Sim- 
May, and dug early in the January following. If monds' Comtnl. Product, p. 363 & 4. See Cocos 
not bruised, they will keep well packed in ashes, on Eddoes, also Dioscorea. 
the first nine, and the second and last twelve (8753) YANG-TSE-K1ANG RIVER. The 
months. The Portuguese and Guinea yams are rise and fall in the Yang-tse-Kinng averages 
planted early in January and dug in September, about ten feet and vessels are obliged to find 
Creole yams and Tanias nre dug in January, their way hap hazznrd into the channel or per- 
Sweet potatoes from January to March. Iu most chance ran upon one of the silted sands.— 
of our colonies large crops of the finest deacrip- American Expedition to Japan, p. 166. 
tions of yams, cocos &c., could be obtained, but (8754) YARN. TwisT. 
the planting of ground provisions is too much Oaren," Dut. Filato, It. 

neglected by all classes. From the tubers of Fil, Fa. Fio. Port. 

yams of all sorts, and particularly the buck yam, Gam, Ger. Prasha, Res. 

starch is easily prepared and of excellent quality, Soof a, Guz. Hind. Hilo, Sp. 

Some varieties of the buck yam are purple flesh- Wool, Cotton, Flax, &c. spun into thread 1 , 
ed, often of a very deep tint,. approaching to Its quality is expressed in English by numbers 
black, and although this is an objection, because denoting the number of hanks in an avoirdupois 
it renders more washing necessary, yet even from lb. weight; reckoning the length of the hank of 
these the starch is at last obtained perfectly white, cotton yarn at 840 yards, or 7 leys of 120 
As an edible root , the buck yam, especially vards each.— Faulkner. 
when grown in a light soil, is equal to the potato, (8755) YARV1NEY, in Tamil and Crawn in 
if not superior to it. It does not, however, keep Portuguese and Dutch. This Ceylon tree grows 
for any length of time, and therefore could not tail and straight, from twenty to forty-five feet 
be exported to Europe, unless the roots were high, aud from twelve to thirty inches in dia- 
aliced and dried. Yams and sweet potatoes meter. It may be obtained in great quantities,, 
thrive well in the northern parts of Australia; and answers many purposes in ship and house- 
indeed the former nre indigenous there,' and con- *ork.— Edye. Ceylon. . 

atitute the chief article of vegetable food used by (8756) YASHM. The Messre. Sehlagentweit 
the natives. The yam was introduced into Sweden, I found the quarries of this mineral at Gulbagashen 
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YEAST. 


YEPY TREE BARK. 


in the valley of Kara leash, in their Journey from 
Ladak to Khotani.— Mag. Survey 1857. 

(8757) YAVY. * 

Yavayloo, Tam. | Yeva Sans, Tbl. 

This grain grows in some of the more nor¬ 
thern provinces, and has ail appearance some¬ 
thing like that of blighted wheat, it is not very 
valuable.— Ainslie page 220. 

(8758) YEAST, BaeM. A product of the 
fermentation by which beer is made ; upon the 
surface of which it swims from involving bub¬ 
bles of carbouic acid gas. It may be obtained in 
the form of a firm paste. Mixed with moistened 
flour, it excites the panary fermentation, and is j 
thus used for baking bread.— Waterston . The ‘ 
substance known as Yeast, is in reality a plant, j 
belonging to the Tribe of Fungi in the state of j 
sporules or thallus : or the true aerial tufts or ; 
heads of sporules, of a multitude of minute J 
oval or circulating bodies or sporules, endowed, ! 
under certain favourable circumstances, with ex- | 
traordinary powers of growth and multiplication, j 
In Britain, three kinds, viz. brewer’s yeast, 
German yeast, and patent yeast, are employed 
in the manufacture of bread ; In India, the yeast 
employed, is the fermented juice of the Palms, 
known as Toddy. The vitality of yeast is de¬ 
stroyed by falls, blows, bruises or rough mecha¬ 
nical injuries, as also—heat, cold, and chemical 
re-agents. The presence of yeast in a substance 
containing sugar, or starch convertible into 
sugar and nitrogenised matter, induces certain 
chemical changes comprehended under the term | 
vinogs or alcoholic fermentation. These changes j 
in the making of bread consists in the conversion 
of sugar of flour into alcohol and carbonic acid 
gas ; the latter, in its efforts to escape from the 
dough with which it is mixed,, distends it, form¬ 
ing vesicular spaces in its interior, and so causing 
it to become porous and light. 

Yeast is found on the surface of ferment¬ 
ing liquids, and when removed capable of 
producing fermentation in other liquids sus¬ 
ceptible of this aotion. Ou placing Yeast 
under the microscope it presents a number 
of cells immersed in a mass of amorphous 
matter. The cells are sometime single, and at 
other times several are united together in a kind 
of chain. These cells are supposed to partake 
of a fungoid character, and they have been called 
the Yeast-Fungus, or Ferment-Cells. A genus 
and species have been constituted for the recep¬ 
tion of this organism, under the name of SaccAaro- 
myees Oerevisee. This plant has been supposed to 
be the aotiva cause of fermentation, and the car¬ 
bonic acid given off during that process has been 
regarded as the result of the growth of the plant. 
This seems to be a misinterpretation of the phe¬ 
nomena, ns the plant is probably the result of the- 
carbonic acid $ven off during the process of 
fermentation rather than its cause. SqhUiden 


supposes that these ferment-cells originate in 

liquids, independently of other cells, and are 

truly instances of the formation of cells in a free 

fluid. He observes however that they have no 

power of reproducing other cells. The whole 

subject of the nature of these cells, their mode ot 

production, and the history of their development, 

as well as the phenomena of fermentation in 

general, require further elucidation. (Schlcidcii, 

Principles of Scientific Botany ; Micrographic 

Dictionary, articles ‘ Fermentation,' ‘ Toni la,' 
* * 

(8759) YELLOW-HAMMER, the common 
name for the Emheriza citnnel/a. Linn. Pen¬ 
nant quotes the Bruant of Belon (L‘H istoire <te 
la Nature des Oyseaux,’ p. 366) us this speci<s, 
aud the description seems to warrant the quo¬ 
tation. B< Ion considers the !>ird to be the 
Av$os of Aristotle (‘Hist. Anim,’ ix. 1), and re¬ 
marks that the Greeks of his time did not call it 
by the ancient appellation in their tongue, but 
by the Latin name Floras, “car ils out cste do- 
miuez par les Latins, dont ils out reteuu telle 
d otion.” It is the Bruant of the French gen¬ 
erally ; Serrainolle and Zivolo di Testa Gialla ot 
the Italians: and, according to the ‘ Portraits 
d'OyseauX,’ liortolano, Cia, Mcgliarina, Ver- 
zerot, Paierizo, and Spaiarda of the same people. 
It appears to be the Groniug and Golspink ot 
the Swedes; Goldaintm-r, Amineiing, nod Gold- 
ammering of the Germans; Geel-Gerst of the 
Netherlander; Yoit, Yellow-Yoldrin, Yellow- 
Yowley, and Yellow-Yeldrock of the English : 
and Lilnos Felen of the Welsh. These birds are 
caught and fatted for the table with the Ortolan 
in Italy, whence probably one of the Italian 
names above noticed. 

(8760) YELLOW-WOOD. There is a fine 
East India wood thus called, it appears to be 
larger and straighter than box wood, but not so 
close grained. I should think it would be found 
to be a valuable wood for the arts— Balt. 

(8761) YEPY TREE. This name is applied 
in the Madras territories to two speoies'of Ban- 
hinia. B : diphylla and B. Vuhlii the fibres of 
which are gmde into cordage .- the B. racemose 
“ Malfhum” “ Maljura” or “ Maloo” grow in 
the hot valleys of the Himalayas, in the forests 
of the Sewalik Hills, from thedoonsof the North 
West to Assam. It is a magnificent climbei 
and its product is known as “ Patosa” or “ bawal” 
fibre. B Scandens, grows not uncommon, about 
Gowhatti and common in Siihet: its fibre is 
equnl in strength to that of Sunn Hemp and is 
made into cordage and cloth. 

(8762) YEPY TREE BARK, Bauhinia Di. 
phtlia aniiB. Vahui. These trees have a 
coarse brown bark of which the natives of India 
form a temporary rope for securing thatch, 
matting^ fences. The Barks of several Bauhi- 
nias artg^ued for similar purposes the Ara Nsi 
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is the bark of the B. parvi flora, of which the 
twitches of guns are made. 

(8763) YEZAIEMAN, The most abundant 
supply and the best coal conics from Kinsin. 

1 do not know how much there is in Nippow but 
there is none in Sikok .—American Expedition 
to Japan, p. 397. 

(8764) YUCCA, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the section Asparagea, of the natural order Lili- 
acea. The corolla is inferior, bell-shaped, its seg¬ 
ments without nectaries; stamens club-shaped; 
style none; berry hexagonal, of six cells; seeds 
numerous, flat. Y. gloriom, Common Adam’s- 
Needle, is a caulescent plant, with lanceolate 
straight furrowed leaves, their edges smooth and 
entire. This handsome plant is a native of Peru 
and North America. It grows on the shores of 
Caroline, where it blossoms in July and August 
its panicle of elegant flowers attaining a height 
of 10 or 12 feet. In British gardens the stem of 
this plant does not attain a height of more than 

2 or 3 feet. Y. aloifolia, Aloe-Leaved Adarn’s- 
Noedle, has linear-lanceolate even straight lenves, 
with the edges bordered by fine callous notches. 
'This plant is a native of Nortli and South 
America. Y. draconis, Drooping-Leaved Adam’s- 
Needle, and Y. Jilameutoxa, Thready Adntu’s- 
Needle, are cultivated in this country. The 
latter grows in the open air, and blossoms in the 
autumn. Its flowers are panicled and pendul¬ 
ous, and of a cream-colour. The lenves have 
their edges beset with long recurved threads. . 

(8765) YUCCA. Several species quite hardy 
They only require to be grown iu places 
where water does not stagnate in winter; Y. 
gloriom, Y. filamenlosa, Y Draconis, Y.Jlaccida, 
and Y. snperba , are the handsomest species. 

(8766) YUCCA GLORIOSA, or ADAM’S 
NEEDLE. Adam'8 Needle ., or Yucca gloriosa, 
like others, seems sometimes to be called an Aloe 
The species of Yucca are natives of the southern 
provinces of the United States, and being there 
exposed to extremes, are capable of living in 
the open air, both in Europe and India. They are 
conspicuous for their noble show of lily-like white 
flowers,as well as for their long sword-shaped leaves 
terminated by a thorny point They, no doubt, all 
abound in fibre, as some of a fine quality and strong 
in nature, has been sent from Madras, separated 
from the leaves of the Yucca avgustifolia. Other 
species flourish as far north as iu the Botanic gar¬ 
den at Saharunpore. The fibres also take co¬ 
lour, as in the specimens sent from Madras, dyed 
red, orange, purple, and green. Fibre has also 
been separated from other species of Yucca, as 
Y. aloifolia and Y. flamentosa. These are amongst 
those which have received the name of silk-grass. 
Those sent from India are from two to four feet 
in length, and are rather wiry, or resemble those 
of the Agave more than they do the fibres of 
Bromelia. 


YUNX TORQUILLA. 

The fibre of Yucca gloriosa, is Adam’s nee¬ 
dle, a strong, fine but rather stiff fibre, suit¬ 
ed for the manufacture of cordage, it very soon 
becomes discolored by steeping, but is not so 
liable to rot as some of the other fibres of 
this kind. Very good specimens were exhibited 
by Dr. Riddell, Dr. Kirkpatrick and Revd. P. 
Methuselah; the plant does not appear to be 
abundant in Southern India, but grows easily 
and might be propagated to a great extent. 

(8767) YUCCA ALOEFOLIA, produces a 
white, pliant and strong fibre, resembling that of 
the Agave in ail respects, but is apt to be dis¬ 
colored by Bteeping, which the Agave is not.-—• 
Hoyle . Riddell. At. E. Juriets' Report. Dr. Hun¬ 
ter lias proved that the so called Aloe Plants, 
yielding fibres, are of great value, for a bundle 
bore 160 lbs when a similar one of Petersburgh 
hemp broke with the same weight. The fibre 
is two feet long, white and of fine quality, and 
readily takes colours. It was made from the A. 
perfoliata, Xalabuntha , which Dr. Royle supposes 
to be the same as bis A. iudica.— Juries Report* 
AT. E. 

(87CS) YUNX TORQUILLA. This is the 
*lv 7 f of the Greeks. Aristotle has well describ¬ 
ed the bird, its lung tongue, its power of pro¬ 
truding and retracting it, and the writhing snake¬ 
like motion which it can impart to its neck 
without moving the rest of the body. (* Hist. 
Anim,’ ii. 12.) It has been made familiar to 
most literary readers by the adjuration in 
the second Idyll of Theocritus (* Phnrma- 
eentria’). It is also the lynx of the Romans. 
(Pliny, xl. 47) Yunx in the form used by 
Linnaeus and zoologists generally, but it ought 
to be Iunx, or lynx. The Wryneck is tha 
Torcol of the French, and also the Tercou, 
Torcou, Turcot, Ttrcot, and Torcot of the same, 
according to Belon ; Torcicollo, Collatorto, Stor- 
tacoll, Capetorto, Vertilla, and Formicula, of 
the Italians; Gjoktyta of the Swedes ; Bende- 
Hals of Brunnich ; Natterwindl, Wendhals, 
Wendehnls, and Dre-Hals, of the Germans; 
Long-Tongue, Emmet-Hunter, Snake-Bird, Cuc- 
koo’s-Mate, Cnckoo-Maid, Cuckoo’s-Maid, and 
Cuckoo-Fool (two Inst Gloucestershire) of the 
English ; Owns y Gog and Gwddfdro of the 
Welsh ; Arizui of the Japanese. 

The male has the ground-colour of the plum¬ 
age of the upper parts rusty ash-colour, irregu¬ 
larly spotted and speckled with brown and black; 
a large brown streak extends from the occiput 
to between the scapulars; on the external barbs 
of the wing-feathers rusty squared spots; tail- 
feathers bounded with black zig-zags; throat 
and front of the neck pale rusty, with small 
transverse black lines; bill aud feet olive-brown: 
irides hazel or yellow-brown. Total length 7 
inches. It is found in Denmark, Sweden (May), 
Germany, Holland (where it is rare), France 
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Spain, and Italy (summer ); England, and Wales, Himalaya Mountains. Winter residences. North 
Scotland (rare in the last aud in the north of the Africa and warm parts of Western Asia. — 
first—summer); Kamtschatka (Vieilot), Japan, Eng. Cyc. 
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(8769) ZAFFER. ZarBE. An impure oxide to this geuus is 2. Indica, the ClimbingTndian 
of cohalt, prepared by calcining its ores, and Cucumber. The fruit is described by Rheede as 
mixing the product with about twice its weight obscurely triangular, and having the flavour of 
of finely powdered flint. It is used for comrau- the cucumber.— Eng. Cyc. 
ideating a blue colour to glass, porcelain, and (8774) ZANTHOXYLE2E, made jup chiefly 
earthenware ; and when roasted with potashes, of genera placed by De Candolle in Ruttwea and 
washed, and pulverized, forms maltt. [Water- in Terebivthacea, are distinguished by their flow- 
ston.) — Faulkner. crs being usually unisexual, by the calyx being 

(8770) ZALACCA. A genus of palms with free, petals hvpogynous, equal in number to di- 
an edible fruit occurring in Malacca, Penang, visions of the calyx, ovaries subdistinct or united, 
Assam, and the Tenasserim Provinces, this spe- each with two ovules, fruit indehiscent, carpids 
cics is known as “ Salac koombar” in Penang, opening by a vertical suture, embryo in the axis 
and “Salac Batool” also “ Rungun” in Ma- of albumen. Many of the Zanthoxylese are re- 
lacca, Assam Koomhav and Assam Paiah. The markable for secreting a bitter principle, Xanl/io - 
leaves employed as thatch and for baskets &c.— picrine, and also a volatile oil of aromatic pun- 
Seem/m. get icy. Thus several species of Zanthoxylese 

(8771) ZALACCA EDULIS. Edibi.f. za- are employed as stimulants : one formed the Fa- 
j.acca Selling boat timber. A red scaly fruit gl/ureh of Avicenna. Species of Ptelea and Tod- 
produced by this species of znlacca may be often dalia are bitter ami febrifuge. Both the species 
seen in bazar, but it is eaten by the natives only of Brucen are likewise bitter and tonic. B. an- 
The Sellings of the Mergui Archipelago shoot tidysenterica , the Woginos of Bruce, is most ce- 
over their waters with remarkably light boats, lebrated, because it was long supposed to yield 
aud they owe their buoyancy to the materials the Bark which was known as false Augustus, 
that, form their sides, which are the stems of the and from which the alkali Brucia was obtained ; 
edible znlacca. These stems are as light, and but the former is now well ascertained to be the 
of the consistency of cork, for which they are bark of Stryohnos Nux Vomica.— Boyle. 
often substituted ; and the Sellings are skilful (S775) ZANTHOXYLON RH HITS A. Ruta-, 
in uniting them together to serve instead of ce.e. A large tree armed with sharp prickles ; cap- 
planks, so as to make an unequalled sea boat, sides have a strong aromatic taste ; the seeds are 
that floats on the waves like rf'swan.— Mnson. used instead of pepper.— Riddell. 

(8772) ZAMIA, a genus of Plants belong- (8776) ZAPORNIA, Leach, a genus of Birds 
iiiir to tlie natural order Cycadacece. The species belonging to the family Ballidce. The beak is 
of this genus are trees with a single cylindrical slender, shorter than the head, acuminated, coin- 
trunk, increasing by the development of a single pressed, acute; upper mandible gradually in- 
terminal bud, and covered by the scaly bases of curved ; nostrils linear, lateral, placed at the 
the leaves; the wood consists of concentric base of the beak. Legs long, slender, cjjeft, 
circles, the cellular zones between which are ex- with three toes in front; the hinder toe elevated 
ceedimdy loose, the ligneous tissue having the from the ground at its base; the tibiae half uaked. 
tubes'marked by circular discs; the leaves are (Gould.)— Eng. Cyc. 

pinnated, not articulated, and have a gyrate (8777) ZAPORNIA PORZANA, the Spotted 
vernation. The flowers are dioecious; the male Crnke This is the Petit R^e d’Enu, ('aou- 
flowers are arranged in tessellated catkins with c } 10Uan> nn <j Marouette of the French; Porcel- 
abrupt scales, the anthers oval, sessile at the i ana> p orza na, Grugnetto, Porciglione, and Galli- 
under side of each scale. The female flowers 0 f the Italians; Punktiertes Rohrhulm 

are in tessellated catkins, the scales peltate, an( j Kleines Gesnrenkeltes Wasserhuhn, of 'the 
drupes two at the under side of each scale. Germans; Speckled Water-Hen and Skitty, of 
The species sre fouud in the tropics of America the English ; and Dwfriar Fannog of the Welsh; 
and Asia, and also at the Cape of Good Hope Adult and Old Male.—Forehead, eyebrows, 
and in Australia. Eng. Cyc. and throat leaden-gray; sides of the head ash' 

(8773) ZANONIA, a genus of Plants be- marked with black; upper parts olive-brown, 
longing to tbe natural order Cucnrbitacece, named but all the feathers black in the centre and 
after James Zanoni. The only species belonging I variegate*! with small spots and stripes of pure 
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white; breast and lower parts olive, shaded with cultivated extensively in Enrope. The Uses of 
ash and marked with white spots—these spots Indian corn for alimentary purposes are too well 
are rounded on the breast, but disposed on the known to need description here. The'flour makes 
sides in transverse bands ; middle tail-feathers an excellent cataplasm. The stalks of the plant 
bordered with white; lower tail coverts pure contniu a considerable quantity of sugar, which 
white; bill greenish-yellow, red at the base; feet has been economically manufactured in the crys- 
greeuish-yeilow: iris brown. Length about 9 talline state in several of the South American 
iuches. provinces.—O’ Fhunghnessy, page 636. Maize, 

Adult Female.—Ash-colour of the throat and or Indian corn, is more generally grown than mil- 
neck Jggs. extensive; sides of the head with let, and w green corn” is a common article in 
brown spots; base of the bill with rather less red. market, but it is hard and insipid, decidedly in- 
It is found in Sweden (summer visitor, rare); ferior to American corn.— Mason. 

Southern Russia; north of Germany ami Holland (8780) ZERO ARY. 

(raie), France, Pio\ence, and to the Mediter- Zerukbad, Arab. Zedoaria, It. 

ranean (more common). It is of most frequent s| 100 thee, Bjjng. Bcngl.y, Jav. 

occurrence m the south and east of Europe; it Hitihooroo-pecallieulla,CYN. Zerunibad, Puns, 
has been seen at Smyrna in the winter, and is Kutchoor. Dux. Karchura, Sans. 

stated to extend to India. It is a summer visitor Zedoaire. Fu. Odoaria, Sp. 

iu England, Scotland, and Wales, but is not Zittwer, Gbk. Pulnng-Kilungga, 

common; and is occasionally found in Ireland Capoor-cachery, Kakhur, Tam. 
in the summer. ‘ Guz. Hind. Keechlte gudda, lit. 

The fine flavour of this bird is well known The root of a plant which grows in Malabar, 
and appreciated in France. Few, if any, of the Ceylon, Coclnn-China, &c. of which there are 
aquatic, or indeed of any tribe, can match it in three distinct species. It is met with in pieces 
autumn as a rich morsel for the table, especially of various sizes, externally wrinkled, and of an 
if it be young. Colonel Hawker, speaking of ash colour, but internally of a brownish red. The 
the Common Water-Rail and this species, truly odour of Zedoary is fragrant, and somewhat like 
says, “Notwithstanding these two are seldom that of camphor ; the taste biting, aromatic, and 
regarded by sportsmen, yet there is scarcely a bitterish, with some degree of acrimony. It was 
greater delicacy than either the one or the other.” formerly employed in medicine, but is scarcely 
Both me indeed first-rate, but the Spotted Crake ever used by modern practitioners. (M ilium’s 
for choice— Eng. Cge. Oriental Commerce.) Zedoary is imported into 

(8778) ZEA, a genus of Plants belonging to Bombay from China and the Malabar Coast; the 
the natural order Graminacece. The name is former kind is preferred.— Faulkner. Mr. Cole- 
identical with the Greek but the Greek broke applied this term to ibe roots of Curcuma 
plant was a species of Trilicnm or Uordeum , and Zedoaria, on account of the Persian and Arabic 
not at all agreeing with the present genus, which synonyms being Judwar and Zudwar. Clusius 
is entirely American. gives a plate of this Zedoary, the roots of which 

The plants belonging to this genus are monoe- strikingly resemble, those of A. atees. The Per- 
cious. The male flowers are in distinct spikes; sinus describe five kinds of Zedoary—Chinese, 
the calyx consists of a 2 flowered blunt glume; Nipalese, Tibetan, Dukunee, and Spanish. There 
the corolla of a blunt glume. In the female can be little doubt but the Nirbisi is the true 
flowers the. calyx in a 2-valved glume ; also the Zedoary of ancient writers, but its source is as 
corolla; the style is single, filiform, pendulous; yet unknown.—O’ Shaughnessg pages 167-68. 
the seeds solitary, immersed in an oblong recep- (8781) ZEERA. Cuminum Cyminum, Cum- 
tncle There aie two species.— F//r/. Cgc. min Seed; black and white. This is grown m 

(8779) ZEA MAYS. Indian Corn, Lin. beds the same as the coriander; the seeds are 
MukkaCholum, Tam. Jaggon, Malay. used for seasoning curries Much is brought 

Mukka Jooarie, Duk. Yavanala, Sans. from China and the Persian Gulph.— Riddell. 

Mokka Zonalpo, Tkl. Mokka, Bjsng. See Zira. 

Bhoottah Hind. (8782) ZEOLITES, a family of Minerals, so 

Zea mags, Common Maize, or Indian Corn, named because the species gcnei ally melt and 
is known by its. entire Fnves .It is a native intumesce before the blowpipe, the term being 
of America, and is cultivated there, as in derived from the Grei k (««, to boil. They con- 
most countries of Southern Europe. Like the sist essentially of silica, alumina, and some alkali, 
species of Triticum, those of this genus pre- with more or less w;>t< r. The most of them 
s$it almost innumerable varieties, from the culti- gelatinise in acids, owing to the separation of 
yation to which they have been submil ted. As the silica in a gelatinous state, 
an article of food the fruit is much inferior to They occur filling cavities in rocks, constitut- 
that of the Triticum , nor will it ripen its fruit ing narrow seams, or implanted on the. surface, 
fully in high northern latitudes.— Eng. Ogc. and rarely in imbedded crystals; and never dis- 
A native of South America, Hindostan, fcc. seminated through the body of a rock, like crys- 
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tala of garnet or tourmaline. Ail occur in 
amygdaloid, and some of them occasionally in 
granite or gneiss. Heulandite, Lavmonite , Apo- 
phyllite, and Stilbite have a strong pearly 'cleav¬ 
age, and do not occur in fine fibrous crystal¬ 
lisations; when columnar, the structure is thin 
lamellar. Excepting Laumonite, these species 
dissolve in the strong acids, but do not gelati¬ 
nise. The species Natro/ite, Scolecite, Stellite, 
and Tkomsouile , are often fibrous, and the crys¬ 
tallisations generally slender. The remaining 
species, Harmolome, Analeime, Soda tile, Hatty ne, 
Lapis-Lazuli , and Chabazite , occur in short or 
stout glassy. crystals, and are seldom fibrous. 
Some of these minerals are described -under their 
proper names. —Eng. Cyc. 

8783) ZEPHYRANI HES TUBISPATHA. 

In Tenasscrim, one or two species of zephyran- 
thes of the amarylis tribe which were introduced 
from Dr. Carey’s garden at Serumpore, grow very 
well, and form hnndsoine border flowers.— Mason 
(8784) ZEUS. Russel. 

Carrameen, Tam. 

A Fish, Palankeen Boys Fish.— Aim. Mat . 
Med. page 155. 

(8785) ZIMB, an Insect translated Hornet in 
Scripture (Exodus, chap, xxiii , ver. 28; Deut. 
vii. 20; Joshua xxiv. 12). The Hebrew name 
is * tzirali,’ and probably expresses its loud buz¬ 
zing noise The account which Bruce has given 
of the ‘zirnb,’ or Dog-Fly, of Abyssinia, offers 
such striking analogies to the insect specifically 
termed ‘ tzirah,’ and included in the more gene¬ 
ral term ‘ zebub’ of the Hebrew Scriptures, that 
very little doubt exists regarding the identity 
of the two. It is difficult to conceive that Isaiah 
could have had in view any other insect when he 
says—“ The Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in 
the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt” (Isaiah 
vii, 18). The original word rendered ‘fly’ in 
our translation is ‘ zebub,’ and, as Bruce observes, 
“ The Chaldee version is content with calling 
this animal simply ‘zebub,’ which signifies the 
fly in general, as we express it in English. The 
Arabs call it * zimb’ in their translation, which 
has the same general signification. The Ethiopic 
translation calls it ‘ tsaltsnlya,’ which is the true 
name of the particular fly in Geer, and was the 
same iu Hebrew.” Bruce has given a graphic 
account of this fly, and there can be little doubt 
that this insect is related to the family of Astrida. 

The Latin Asilus and the Greek olarpos were 
probably only different ■ pronunciations of the 
same terra ‘ ha-tsirah,* as this fly is called both 
by Moses and Joshua. Mr. Bracy Clark, in the 
8th volume of the ‘ Linnsean Transactions,* part 
ii, 1843, refers the fly alluded to.by Moses (and 
said to “ hiss and make a noise”) to (Estrus 
bovis, and remarks bn Bruce’s figure, that it has 
no reserablanoe to the genus of flies the Cuterebra, 
but is rather, though with something fictitious 
about it, allied to the genus Stomorys, or perhaps 
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Talannt; both of which genera are certainly 
silent flies in their attacks on catile. • 

There can be no doubt that the Aarpot was a 
perfectly distinct insect from any of the modem 
ASstrid. (Kirby and Spence, Introduction to 
Entomology.) Eng. Cyc, 

(8786) ZINC- Zincum. 

Tootauagum, Tam. | Sungbusrie. Dux. 
Zinc. This metal, in commerce frequently 
called Spelter, was first mentioned by Para¬ 
celsus, in the ]6th century, under the name 
of Zinetum. It does not occur in the native 
state, but is obtained from its ores, which are 
chiefly the Sulphuret and Carbonate of Zinc. 

A native sulphate of zinc, or blende was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. W. Mainwaring in the Madura 
province, but whether the brown yellow, or 
black blende, Ainslie had not been able to 
learn.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 58. Zinc is consi¬ 
dered to have been known as a distinct metal 
only since the time of Paracelsus. It has long 
been imported from China into India. The name 
Tutenague, by which Chinese Zinc was known iu 
commerce, is evidently derived from the Tamul, 
tulanagum (Essay Hind. Med. p. 100), and it 
was at one time called Indian Tin ( Stannum 
Indicum). The ores of Zinc were no doubt em¬ 
ployed bv the ancien's in making Brass. Zinc 
(Zti=32) is found in the state of an Oxide, but 
principally as a Sulphuret (Blende), and an im¬ 
pure Carbonate (Calamine). From both ores it 
is first converted into an Oxide by the process of 
roasting, and then reduced to the metallic form 
by the aid of Carbonaceous matter, when it m*y 
either be fused or sublimed. Until purified by 
a second distillation, it contains as impurities 
small portions of other metals, as Iron, Copper, 
Arsenic, &c.— Boyle. In a broken boulder that 
a native brought to Tavoy, was a large vein of 
some ore, that was judged to be black blende, or 
black sulphuret of zinc. Mr. Mason, was never 
able however to ascertain the locality whence it 
was brought. Dr. Heifer reported the existence 
of ores of zinc on the Mergui Islands. He says : 
“ The other ores discovered are of less impor¬ 
tance. They are arsenic and zinc. The latter 
may contain some silver.-— Mason. 

(8787) ZINCI SULPHAS, L. E. D. Sul¬ 
phate of Zinc. Sal Vitricli . White Vitriol. 
ScliwefeUaures Zink- | Sulphate de Zinc, Fa. 
oxyd, Gbr. I 

This salt is found native in some places. It 
is known in India by the name of stiffed toota, 
or white vitriol, (v. p. 149.) 

Prop. Sulphate of Zine (Zn O, S O s —7 Ap.*= 
143) is a colourless salt, without odour, hut hav¬ 
ing a disagreeable astringent and metallic taste. 

(8788) ZINGIBERACEJ3, GingerworU, a 
natural order of Endogenous Plants. The plants 
belonging to this order are herbaceous, possess¬ 
ing a creeping and often jointed rhizoma. Their 
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•tem is formed of the cohering basis of the leaves, Z ingiberacect. This peculiarity of arrangement 
and is never branched. The leaves are simple indicates a higher degree of irregularity in Af«- 
attd sheathing, the blade being often separated ranlacea than in Zingiber one#, which also ex- 
from the sheath by g, taper tieck ; they have a tends to the other parts of the flower.” It con- 
single midrib, from which diverge nt an acute tains 29 genera and 247 species. Nearly all the 
angle numerous simple crowded veins. The species are tropical plants, and by far the greater 
flowers are arranged iu a dense spike or raceme, number inhabit various parts of tbe East Indies; 
or a sort ol panicle, which is either terminal or they are also found in Africa and America. The 
radical, lhe flowers are supplied with spatlm- plants belonging to this order* possess great 
ceous membranous bracts, which usually lie in beauty, oti account, of the development of their 
pairs. The calyx is supeiior, tubular, o-lobed, floral envelopes and the rich colours of their 
short. The corolla is tubular, irregular, with six bracts. They are also employed to a considerable 
segments in two whorls; the outer whorl is extent in medicine and ns condiments, on account 
3-parted, nearly equal; the inner is also 3-parted, of their aromatic stimulating properties. [CUR- 
and represents three stamens, the intermediate cuma ; Amomum ; Alpinia.] Zingiber is known 
segment is larger than t he rest, and called the la- from the other genera by the inner limbs of 
bcllum, mid is often 3-lobed; the lateral segment the corolla having but one lip, and the anther 
is sometimes nearly abortive. The stamens are having a simple recurved horn at the end.— 
three, distinct, of which the two lateral are abur- Eng. Cyc. 

tive, and the intermediate one fertile; this is (8789) ZINGIBER CASSUMML'NAR. Yel- 

placed opposite the labelium, and arises from the low Zedoary. 

base of tne intermediate segment of the outer Bun ada, Hind, and Bf.ng. 

scries of the corolla ; lhe filament is not petaloid, Rhizoma much larger than that of common 

mid often extends itself beyond the anther in ginger, smell camphor-like, taste hot and bitter- 

the shape of a lobed or entire appendage; the i^h (lioxh. Ft. lnd vol. i p. 49.) Now very 

anther is 2-cellt.d, ami opens longitudinally, the little used.— O’ Fhauglniessy, page 643 

lobes often embracing the upper part of the style. (8790) ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. /fyn. 

The pollen is light, granular, globose, and smooth, Amomum Zinoiber, Linn. Narrow-leaved Gin- 

The ovary is 3-celled ; the ovule attached to a ger. Root— O’ Ehanghnessy, page 647. 

placenta in the axis ; the style filiform, and the Adrak, Ada, Bkng. and Hind. 

stigma dilated and hollow. The fruit is usually Zingiber Officinalis, the nari ow-Leaved, or 

a 3 ci lied capsule, and sometimes from abort ion Common Ginger, has subsessile, linenr-lanceo- 

1- celled. The seeds are roundish or regularly late, smooth leaves, elevated oblong spikes, acute 
angled, and sometimes with an aril; the albumen bracts, and a 3-lobed lip. The root-stock of this 
flowery ; the embryo enclosed within a peculiar P*»nt is the ginger of commerce. It is imported 
membrane called Vitellus, and Membrane of the »‘to England from vaiious quarters of the world, 
Amnios by Brown. This order of plants has but more especially the East and West Indies, 
been mostly placed with Marantacece. It was plant is now grown in almost all parts of 
first constituted by Brown, who pointed out the tbe globe in tropical climates, but it seems to 
difference between it and Marantacece. The dis- bare been originally indigenous in the East In- 
tinguishing characters of Z ingiber area are—first, dies. Ginger is one of the most agreeable of 
the structure of the seed, in which a fleshy body tbe hot aromatics, and is consequently much 
is interposed between the embryo and the albu- U8 ed as a condiment. It also enters into the 
men, entirely enveloping the former. This body composition of many medicines, where it acts as 
is called Vitellus by Brown, and is the remains a carminative.— Eng. Cyc. 

of the innermost integument of the ovule, which (8791) ZINGIBER ZERUMBE1. Fyn. A MO- 
is unabsorbed during the progress of the seed to MUM Zerumbet. 

maturity. A second peculiarity consists in the Butch. Maliaburee Butch, Hind, and Beng. 

2- celled anthers ; and with this structure is com- Found in the woods about Calcutta ; the taste 
bined deoidedly aromatic properties. But the of the root resembles that of ginger, but is bitter 
distinction between Marantacece and Z ingibera- as well as aromatic. It is not used in medicine 
cea depends, as pointed out by Bindley, on more by European practitioners.— O’Shaughnessy, page 
impoitant considerations than these. “In true 648. Zingiber Zerumbet, the Broad-Leaved 
Tiingibergcea,” he savs, “as Brown has ob- Ginger, is a native of the East Indies, and has 
served, the stamen is always placed opposite the delicate stems ; bifurious, sessile lanceolate 
labelium, or anterior division of the inner series leaves ; broad obovate bracts, and 3-lobed lip. 
of the corolla, and proceeds from the base of the This plant is much used in the East for cata* 
posterior outer division; while tlie sterile stamens, plasms and fomentations, but is not. taken in* 
when they exist, are stationed right and left of ternally.— Eng. Cyc. 

the labelium. But in Marantacece the fertile (8792) ZINNIA, Composite. Zinnia ele- 
stameu is on one side of the labelium, occupying gans, alba, crocea and various others, may be 
the place of one of the lateral sterile stamens of all sown at the commencement of the rains, either 
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ZIZYPHUS GLABRAT. ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. 


separately or in beds. The flowers are pretty 
and ornamental, and require very little care : 
the seed as it falls, springs up immediately, and 
from its profusion, almost becomes a weed in 
the garden -Riddell. 

(8793) ZIKASUFAID. Cuminum Cyminum. 
Cumin seed. Plentiful about Ajmeer : much 
used in food and mesalihs. - Gettl. Med, Top. 
p. 153. See ZEERA. 

(8794) ZIRCON. Some of the best of the 
Ceylou jewels are probably zircon, the pale 
variety of which supplies the diamonds used in 
ilie jeweling of watches; and Jameson says, it 
is often sold as an inferior kind of diumoud.— 
Mason. 

(8795) ZIRCON. Hyacinth, Jargoon. A 

Miueial occurring in attached, imbedded, and 
loose crystals. Primary form a square prism. 
Cleavage parallel to the lateral planes, indistinct. 
Fracture conchoidal, undulating, brilliant. Hard¬ 
ness, scratches quartz. Brittle. Colour white, 
gray, red, ivddisti brown, brownish-orange, yel¬ 
low, pale-gieen ; streak white. Lustre adaman¬ 
tine. Doubly refractive in a high degree. Trans¬ 
parent ; translucent ; opaque. Specific gravity 
4 - 5U5. Befoie the blow-pipe infusible, but loses 
its colour ; with borax fuses into a transparent 
glass. It is found at Kxpailly, in France; Cey¬ 
lon; at Friedrichsuarn, Norway ; Greenland, the 
United States, &c. It contains— 

Silica ... ••• ... 338 

Zirconia ... ... 66'7 

—-—100 Eng. Gyc. 

(8796) ZIZYPHUS, 7,l(u<poy, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Rhumnacea. It 
has a 5-cleft spreading calyx ; 5 obovate ungui- 
culate convolute petals; pentagonal flat disc, 
expanded and adhering to the tube of the calyx; 
a 2-3-cellcd ovary immersed in the disc ; the 
styles 2 3: the fruit fleshy, containing a 1-2- 
celled nut; the seeds sessile, compressed, and 
very smooth. The species of this genus are 
shrubs, with alternate 8-ncrved leaves, spiny 
stipules, and mucilaginous fruit, which is eatable. 
About 40 other species of Zieyphus have been 
described ; amongst them the Z. lotus, which is 
the Lotus of the ancients. [Lotus.] Many of 
them are natives of the Himalayas. Wherever 
they grow, they produce a fruit which uiay be 
eaten with impunity, although it varies much iu 
its grateful auu nutritious properties. Z. Napeca 
grows in Ceylon ; Z. xylophornt, in Coromandel; 
and Z. Jujuba in China yield edible fruits. Dr. 
Wight gives Z zyphus globrata, 282 ; Jujuba, 
99 ; and Rugosa, 839. 

(8797) ZIZYPHUS GLABRAfA. Rhamne.® 
Icon. 282. 

Kurkutta wood, English. | Kurkutta marum Tam. 

A moderate sized tree but the timber excel¬ 
lent, hard, close grained and taking an excellent j 
^ polish. It is of a light brownish, colour, and 
\ *>.nxo 


trees are met with that would give a 12 inch 
plank.— Wight. * 

(8798) ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. Syn. Rham- 
Ntrs Jujuba. . 


Vndari, Sans. 

C&slie Suddir, Arab. 
Kool, Beng. 

Yelianday mnrum, Tam. 
Elanjee mara, Can. 

The wild Her tree, 


j Gooly mara, Can. 
Ber, Hind. .. 
Rega, 'l>w 
H\ ee-bip./BuRM. 


is*common atrfjnst £yet$ 
where ; wood hard and useful, but of small size. 
It is used for making sandals. Wight No 127. 
Mysore 14, Bangalore 37.— M.E.J.R. Ainslie. 

A small tree, a native of various parts of the 
East. Indies and Chiun, and common iu gardens, 
where by grafting,and cultivation it affords a 
large and very pleasant fruit called Ber. In 
Hindostan it is called Berree and Jaree, in 
Persia Kinar and Kial, in Arabia Nebbek and 
Sidr. Mr. Ro\le mentions that the fruit of the 
wild kind is dried and powdered, ns was done 
with the lotus of the Lotophngi. This powder 
in Arabic is called Save koon nebek, in Persian 
Artid i kinar , in liindee Ber choonee. A lac 
insect inhabits the latter kind, and its produce is 
used for dyeing leather, cotton, and silk. The 
bark is used in the Moluccas as a remedy for 
diarrhoea ; the root with some warm seeds in 
infusion in fever. The lozenges, and thickened 
mucilage called jujubes by the confectioners, are 
prepared from this and the Z. vulgaris, a native 
of Syria, Persia, and Hindostan.— Royle's 11- 
lustr. p. 17. A variety with long fruit, described 
by Dr. Walich, is called in Bengal Narikeli kool. 
— O’Shaughneesy, page 273. 


The Fruit. 

Elandei pullnm. Tam. Unab, Arab. 

Boyrkapull, Dux. Budderie, Sans. 

Regoopuudoo, Tel. 

This is a pleasant tasted reddish colored fruit 
about the size of a large olive, but round. It 
grows in the woods and(/fiwslie) is used in chalnies 
and pickles, being a very common tree n Madras. 
The Natives are very fond of tfie fruit when 
nearly ripe, it tastes like a Crab Apple. Jaffrey. 
The jujube from which the famous jujube lozenges 
are made, is this small sour berry, a great favorite 
with the Beninese and Karens. The tree is of mid¬ 
dle statnre^aRd is often found apparently grovmig 
wild — Motion. This wood is used by the Natives 
for (XtmindnyjiurpGses; it is that usually employed 
for making sandals —Ains. Mat. Med p. 207. 
Tree usually of small size, but the wood fine 
grained amyjiard, fitted for cabinet making pur¬ 
poses. Nagf Regu is occasionally brought down 
the Goda$|fy and answers to this description, bu.t 
the Z. Jujftba is understood to be the common 
Regu , or Hind Ber, of which natives make san¬ 
dals.— Rohde. In Pegu, 

Zizyphm Jujuba,is scarce,being only found near 
large towns, rarely in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
forests j*dork-brown wood.— McClelland. 



ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. 

(8799) ZIZYPHUS LOTUS, a native of Afri¬ 
ca. This is the tree celebrated in ancient poetry 
as the Arbor Lotpphagonun, the fruits ofc which 
were said by Homer to b^is sweet as honey, and 
when eaten to destroy the love of country. The 
fruits, Polyjbius states, constituted the staple 
food of the‘districts in which they grew, and 
also yielded a delicious wine .—& Skmighneasy. 
page 27*,^ - 

fflSOO) ZIZYPHUS NAPECA, WiUd. 

Tsoolra pullum, Tamil. 

This fruit, says Ainslie, I have never seen, but 
am led to suppose that it has not much to recom¬ 
mend it. It grows in the woods, near the 
mountains.— Ainslie, p. 233. 

(8801) ZIZYPHUS (ENOPLIA. Syn. Z. Na¬ 
pe c a, Roxb. Flora Iud. i. p. 13. 

Koattay marura, Tamil. 

Common all over India, fruit eaten by the na¬ 
tives, its taste being pleasantly acid. A decoc¬ 
tion of the bark'of the fresh root is said to pro¬ 
mote the healing of recent wounds.— Roxb. 
O' Shaughnessy, page 273. 

Specimens of this were brought as belonging 
to the class of timbers. But if used at all, it 
can only be for small ornamental work. There 
ait; seven,1 of the tribe used as timber in the 
Circars, that called Nalla Regu is a useful straight 
grained timber, well suited for ordinary furni¬ 
ture.— Rohde. 

(8802) ZIZYPHUS SPINA-CHRISTI,Christs 
Thorn, has ovate-toothed smooth leaves, pube¬ 
scent beneath ; prickles twin, one straight, the 
oilier incurved ; the peduncles, corymbose ; the 
drupe ovate-globose. This plant is about eight 
feet high, and is a native of the north of Africa 
of Palestine, Ethiopia, and Egypt. The flowers 
are yellowish-green. The fruit is oblong, about 
the size of a sloe, and much eaten in Egypt and 
Arabia, This plant has pliant branches, nnd is 
covered with thorns ; and being not uncommon 
in Palestine, has been supposed by Hasselquist 
to have affqjjded materials for the crown of 
thorns with which Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
crowned. The Paliurus aculeatus however is the 
more common thorny plant in that country.— 
Eng. Cgc. 

(8803) ZIZYPHUS TRINERVU8, Caboo- 
koova Leaf, Rottl. 

Carookoova elly. Tamil J Vatadella, Sabs. 

The leaves of this species of Zizyphus have but 
little taste or smell. A decoction of them in 
conjunction with others of the same nature, is , 
occasionally prescribed to purify the blood in ’ 
cases of Cachexia, and in Venereal complaints of 
long standing. The Telingas call this tree Ka- 
koopala.— Aina. Mat. Med. p. 76. 

(8804) ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. 

Ber, Hind. 

The Common Jujube, has ovate-refuse tooth¬ 
ed smooth leaves; prickles absent or twin ; and 
an ovate-oblong drupe. This plant is a native of 


ZO ANT HA RI A. 

Syria, whence it has been introduced into Europe. 
It is now cultivated iu many parts of the south of 
Europe, where its fruit is known by the name of 
Jujube. It has yellow-greenish flowers, two or 
three of which grow together. The fruit is of a 
blood-red or saffron colour, and has a sweet gra¬ 
nular pulp. In Italy and Spain it is eaten as a 
dessert when fresh, and in the winter season as 
a dry sweetmeat. It is also sold iu great quan¬ 
tities iu the markets of Constantinople. The 
Jujube is commonly plnuted by the Turks of 
Constantinople before their coffee-houses for the 
sake of its shade,— Eng. Cgc. In India, this is 
a common wild fruit tree, and grows in almost 
every jungle. The fruit is astringent, but 
sometimes of a pleasant subaoid flavor—eaten 
chiefly by the poorer classes, and wild animals. 
It is more especially cultivated by Mussulmans 
round their tombs. The fruit is oblong, con¬ 
taining a stone, and bears twice in the year, the 
best crop about January : after this is over, the 
tree is pruned, by cutting off nearly all the small¬ 
er branches.. A second crop Succeeds on the 
new wood in the rains, but, from being full of 
maggots, is not eatable : even in the cold wea¬ 
ther very few of the fruit are free from this in¬ 
sect. The natives pretend that they have a re¬ 
medy, which prevents the fruit from being at¬ 
tacked, but, says Dr. Riddell, I have never known 
it succeed. The flavour is somewhat that of a 
fresh apple, and the fruit when large ami fine 1 b 
by no means to be despised, llesucoecded'bcst 
by budding from a good tree on a common stock 
raised from seed. It will bear well in two or 
three years, but requires care nnd watering at 
first. A fine gum-lac is produced from this 
tree ; the cocoon of the wild silk worm is often 
found attached to it.— Riddell. 

(8805) ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRA, Rhamneas. 

Gotti, Tel. 

A small thorny tree, fruit round, used by the 
moochies for blackening leather.— Riddell. ' It is 
common in every forest on the coast of Coroman¬ 
del. In n good soil it grows to be a pretty large 
tree, with a tolerably erect trunk, but in general 
it is found in the state of a large straggling 
shrub. Cattle eat the leaves, young shoots, and 
fruit. The kernels taste like filberts, and are 
eaten by the nntives. The wood of the largest 
trees is much esteemed by the natives, being yel¬ 
lowish or orange colored, very hard, and dura¬ 
ble, and at the same time not very heavy.— 
Rohde M.B. 8. 

(8806) ZOANTIIARIA. (‘Animal Flower/ 
from the Greek & ov and hvQot), the third class of 
true Zoophytes, in the arrangement of De Blain- 
villc, and defined by him thus :—“ Body regular, 
flower-shaped, more or less elongated, free or 
fixed, very contractile, furnished with an intesti¬ 
nal canal, without distinct walls, having a single 
large terminal opening surrounded by variously- 
shaped tentacula, which are always tubnlar and 
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ZOZYMUS. 

in communication with the rausculo-cavermms 
parenchyma of the skin.” The terms of this de¬ 
finition are in part incorrect, there being no in¬ 
testinal canal properly so called, bnt- a large bag¬ 
shaped stomach having distinct walls. 

The Zoantharia may be grouped under four 
very natural families, namely :— 

I. Lucernariadoe, the animals included in 
which are soft and simple, fixed by a small base 
or free, and having the tentacula in groups at 
regular distances on the margin of a campanulate 
disc, in the centre of which is the mouth. 

II. Adiniadce : animals all soft and simple, 
fixed or free ; when fixed, adhering by a broad 
base; the tentacula in most species developed 
and surrounding the margin of the oral disc. 

III. Zoartthidce : animals coriaceous, simple 
or compound, fixed} tentacula marginal, sur¬ 
rounding the mouth. 

IY. Mxdreporidce (including the Madrephyl- 
liesa of D. Blainville : animals forming a solid 
calcareous polypidom ; in other respects they 
resemble the Actiniada, — Eng. Oyc. 

(8807) ZONURIDJ2, a family of Saurain 
Reptiles possessing the following characters :— 
Head pyramidal or depressed, covered with re¬ 
gular many-sided shields. Tongue fiat, nicked 
at the tip. Scales 6 f the back and tail large, 
rhombic. Sides with a distinct longitudinal 
fold, covered with small granular scales. Ears 
distinct. Eyes with two valvular lids. Limbs 
four, strong, or rarely entirely wanting or hid 
under the skin. 

(8808) Tachydromus sexlineatus , theTachy- 
drome, is a tropical form of this family, and is 
found in Cochin-China, China, Borneo and Java. 

(8809) ZOZYMUS (Leach), a genus of Bra- 
chyurous Crustacea , placed by M. Milne-Edwards 
in the division of Cryptopod Cancerians, be¬ 
tween the genera Carpiliue and Lagoetoma. 

Zozymus is hardly distinguishable except by 
the form of the claws, the extremity of which is 
enlarged and deeply hollowed out into a spoon- 
shape, a disposition which most influences the 
habits of the animal. It tends also, in his opi- 


ZURUMBAD. 

nion, to establish the passage between the genera 
Cancer and Xantho ; for he finds qp character 
sufficiently precise tc^sepnrate froth it certain 
species, the general forat of winch is slightly less 
oval than that of the crabs properly so called, 
and the latero-posterior borders of whose cara¬ 
pace are nearly as long as the antero-posterior 
borders, whieh become strongly deutilated.w 
Eng. Oyc. A 

(8810) ZOZYMUS jENKUS has the carapace 
moderately large, convex, very* unequal, strongly 
embossed, and nearly tuberculous at its posterior 
part; front slightly advanced and indistinctly 
divided into four lobes; latero-anterior borders 
of the carapace not prolonged beyond the level 
of the genital region, and armed with four very 
wide teeth, compressed and united after the 
manner of a crest ; anterior feet tubercular ex¬ 
ternally ; the succeeding feet hollowed with fur¬ 
rows on their external surface. Length from 
about 2 to 8 inches : colour yellowish with red¬ 
dish spots. It is found in the Indian Ocean.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(8811) ZUR-DOZEE OR EMBROIDERY : 
(ZUR-DOZEE) is an art, in which the Maho- 
medans of India display a great degree of skill 
almost equal to that exhibited by the Hindoos 
in weaving. They embroider Cashmere Shawls 
and Scarfs, also Muslins, and Net fabrics with 
silk, gold and silver thread. These fabrics are 
much esteemed in Great Britain and are probably 
still unrivalled by similar productions in any 
part of the world. 

Another branch of needle-work allied to em¬ 
broidery, which is carried on there, is that#of 
flowering or ornamenting Cloths with Cotton 
thread (Chickan-kavi.) The dresses of l^iho- 
medans are frequently worked in this manner, 
and two descriptions of it called Tartor and 
Sumunderludur, in which the texture of the 
cloth is broken down with the needle, and con¬ 
verted into network, are held in the highest 
estimation.— Dr. Taylor. 4 $ 

(8812) ZURUMBAD.— Cubcuma. —Zeram- 
bet. —Zeodary ; 4 sorts. See Huldee. 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OF INDIA AND OF EASTERN AND SOUTH¬ 
ERN ASIA, COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC ; PRODUCTS OF THE MINERAL, VEGETA¬ 
BLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS, USEFUL ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES, Madras 1S57-S. 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. K., 

Surgeon Madras Army, Officer in charge (tf the Government Central Museum, 
Madras; and Honorary Secretary Madras Exhibition o/”lS49. 

Formerly, Honorary Secretary to the Madras Central Committee for the Great 
Exhibition held in London in 1851 ; Honorary Secretary Madras Exhibitions 
of 1855 and of 1857 ; and Secretary Madras Central Committee for the 
Universal Exposition held in Paris in 1855. 

OPINIONS. 

From the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, of the Madras 
Literary Society and Auj 'diary lloyal Asiatic Society. 

(Vide p. 314 New Ser. Vol., ii. No, vi. Old Series, Vol. xviii. No- 43.) 

“ The Library of the Society has been furnished by Government with a copy of 
the Cyclopaedia of India and Eastern Asia, By Edward Balfour, I., r. c. s. k., Sur¬ 
geon, Madras Army. It is issued in Nos. of 100 pages each. Four Nos. have al¬ 
ready appeared, containing in all 2,755 words, which reacli as far as C in the Alpha¬ 
betical arrangement. 

“ 3uch a work undertaken by one man, and one too eugaged upon numerous 
other duties, however studious and diligent he may be, cannot but contain many im¬ 
perfections. The author himself is aware of this, but having long felt the want of 
some portable book of reference on scientific and economic subjects connected with 
Eastern countries, he has libogally come forward with his services, and has laid the 
foundation stone as it were of a work which is intended to supply that want. There 
is no question but that his long residence in India, his Scientific researches and his 
very variety of duties eminently fit him for a work of this character, which however 
imperfect and incomplete as a whole, will be of great utility, and prove a valuable 
aid to others who may wish to walk in his footsteps. That there will be found 
such others willing to aid in the good word we feel assured.” 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation of the Eight Hon’ble the 
Governor of Madras in Council, under date the 18 th June, No. 812, 
1857. 

The work offers to supply much useful information, and is in the opinion of 
Government, worthy of encouragement. 
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HE INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY TREES ON THE CLIMATE 
AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF A COUNTRY r 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. 

Madras, J848, 8vo. 

From Sir Henry Conynghah Montgomery, Bart., Secretaryto 

Government Fort S t. Gtibrge. 

Revenue Department, Fort St. George, 8th September, No. 982 ^1848. 
To E. G. BALFOUR, Esq., Assistant Surgeon . 

Sib,—I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 31st March 1848, transmitting copy 
of Notes taken by you on the “ Effect of Trees on the Climate and Productiveness 
of a Country. The Right Honorable the Governor in Council has perused with 
much pleasure and satisfaction the valuable and very interesting information con¬ 
tained in this paper, and in transmitting for your information the resolution passed 
on the occasion, desires to convey the thanks of this Government for your communi¬ 
cation. . 

(Signed) H. C. Montgomery, Secretary to Government. 

Revenue Department, No. 981, Extract from the Minutes of Consul¬ 
tation, under date the 8th September 1848. R< j ad the following 
letter from Assistant Surgeon Edward Balfour. (Here enter 31st 
March No. 701, 1848.) 

Para 1. The Right Honorable the Governor in Council has perused with 
much pleasure and satisfaction the valuable and very interesting report furnished by 
Assistant Surgeon Balfour on the •• Effect of Trees on the Qlimate and Productive¬ 
ness of a Country, and deeming it of importance that the Local Revenue Officers 
should be in possession of information so intimately connected with the welfare of 
the Districts under their respective charges, he resolves to direct that copies of 
the same be printed at the Fort St. George Gazette Press for general distribution 
and for transmission to the Government of India and the Government of Bengal, 
Bombay, and Agra, and the Honorable the Court of Directors. * * * * The 
Governor in Council resolves to furnish to Assistant Surgeon Balfour a copy of the 
foregoing proceeding and to convey to him at the same time the thanks of Govern¬ 
ment for his interesting communication. 

(Signed) H. C. Montgomery, Secretary, to Government , 

Letter from Major (now Colonel) REID, C. B% Secretary to the Madras 
Agri-Itorlicultural Society ; To the Secretary to the Board of Revenue', 

3. The Committee are happy to have it in their power to forward a very ably 
Written paper on this subject (vide Printed Report already before the Government of 
India) from the pen of Assistant Surgeon Edward Balfour of the 5th Regiment N.I. 
This document was originally intended by Mr. Balfour to have been sent direct to 
Government; but; changing his mind, he forwarded it to the Secretary of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society to be finally sent through them.lb its original destination. The 
Committee would beg the Board to bring this document to the especial notice of 
Government. * * * 


(Signed) F. A. Reid, Secretary. 
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STATISTICS OF CHOLERA, 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E., 

Madras, 1849, 8vo. 

Madras Medical Board, to Madras Government, in letter dated 9th 

August, No. 171, of 1849. 

' -V.# Assistant Surgeon Balfour of this establishment, and to state that, in the 
4 ‘ opinio#of the Board, the performance is highly creditable, and testifies to the abi- 
4i lity and zeal of that officer; it is a paper in every point of view, well worthy of 
“ publication.” 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation of the Right llon’ble the Governor of 
Madras in Council, dated 21st August, No. 3055 of 1849. 

“ Grants authority for printing the work ,by Assistant Surgeon Balfour, submit¬ 
ted with the foregoing letter.” * * * “The Right Iion’ble the Governor in 

Council, notices the favourable testimony borne by the Medical Board, to Assistant 
Surgeon Balfour’s ability and teal.” 

The Ilon’ble the Court of Directors in letter dated, 9th April No. 39, 1850. 
“ These proceedings have our sanction. We notice with satisfaction the testimony 
borne to Assistant Surgeon Balfour’s zeal and ability.” 

Lancet, London, April 20, 1S50.‘ 

* * “Asa contribution to the statistics of Cholera the pamphlet of Mr. Bal¬ 
four is the most important work that has appeared for a long time.” 

Register General*s Report on Cholera, London, 1852.—p. xeix. 

“ The fact is placed beyond doubt, hy the statistical analyses of Assistant Surgeon 
“ Balfour. * * * See some good observations on the movement of troops in the 

“ Statistics of Cholera by Assistant Surgeon Edward Balfour.” 


Price Us. 7 or 14 Shillings. 1 vol. 8vo. 

ELEGANTLY PRINTED IN ARABESQUE. 

THE GOOLDUSTEH-I-SOOHN, BEING SELECTIONS PROM 
THE PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI POETS, Madras, 1851. 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L* R. C. S. E. 

From Madras Alheticeutn, January 16. 

We have received a grateful present of a curious and pretty book. It is a col¬ 
lection of passages from the Hindostance and Persian poets all in the Persian 
character, so long and so universally admired for its great, beauty and engraved on 
richly ornamented pages. The origin of this fine volume is due to Dr. Balfour the 
Government Agent, at Chepauk. Having lor some years past, employed his leisure 
hours in collecting what appeared to him to be the finest pussages in Eastern poetry, 
ilDr. Balfour resolved to have the collection published in an Eastern style. He 
therefore gave copies of the verses which he had gathered to the Mussulman Syed 
Hoosaiti, known as “Koosh Navees,” or “the beautiful writer,” by whom they 
were copied iut.o the elegant and flowing hand-writing of Persia. The whole work 
lithographed by the Hakeem Syed Mahomed consists of two hundred and fifty.two 
octavo pages, * luxuriantly ornamented by two Hindoos, Bung Rajoo and Wakand 
Rajoo, after Mussulman fashion, with designs of flowers and fruits, and such other 
illustrations as a follower of the Arabian Prophet—forbidden to draw the likeness of 
any living creature, for fear of furnishing a hint or seduction to idolatry,—may in¬ 
dulge his pencil in pourtraying. Each page lias its own distinct design, and both 
the position and the space occupied bv the writing, are regulated by the form 
and profuseness of these fanciful and Beautiful illustrations. We have here then a 
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puro specimen of Eastern ornamental writing, the designs being left to the taste of 
the writer and the ornamentors, lithographed by a Mussulman and bound up after 
Mussulman fashion. The title of the work is Gool-Dustah-i-Soohn, or •' the Bouquet 
of Language.” We learn that parties desirous of possessing themselves of copies 
of this volume, which is valuable both as a great curiosity and on account of its real 
merits as a work of art, will have an opportunity of supplying themselves at the 
Athenaeum Office. 

From Madras United Service Gazette, January 1 7, ft* 

We have been favoured by Dr. Balfour with a copy of his Selections from the 
Persian and Hindostani poets, being a collection of the finest passages in Eastern 
Poetry, compiled by this accomplished Orientalist in the course of his reading, and 
now published in a volume appropriately entitled Gooldusta-i-Sukhoon or the 
“ Persian Anthology.” The work does infinite credit to Dr. Balfour’s taste as an 
Oriental Scholar. It is the Persian character from the pen of Sycd Husseiyn ; 
known as ” Klioosh Nuvees,” lithographed by Syed Mahomed, the pages richly or¬ 
namented with Arabesques of infinitely varied design, and appropriately bound in the 
Mahomcdan fashion. To Oriental Students we commend this volume of “ Elegant 
Extracts,” as such in the truest sense of the word, and acquaint them that it is pro¬ 
curable at the Athenaeum Library. 

-r=--• 


Price Rs. 5 or 10s. 1 vol. 8vo. 

CONQUEST'S OUTLINES OE MIDWIFERY, IN DTGLOT 
HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, Maura?, 1850. 

BY EDWARD BALI'OUR, L. R. O. S. E. 

Persian and Hindustani Translator to Government. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 13th June, No. 
500 of 1850. Read the following letter from the Secretary to the 
Medical Board. Here enter 4th May 1850. 

Para 1. The Right Honorable the Governor in Council observes that very 
favourable testimony i3 borne, both by the Council of Education in Bengal and by 
the Principal of the Delhi College, to the merits of Dr. Balfour’s translation into 
Hindustani of Dr. Conquest’s Outlines of Midwifery and * * * it is a work calcu¬ 
lated to promote the extension of much useful knowledge among Hindustani stu¬ 
dents in an important branch of the Medical Department. * * * 

True Extract. (Signed) II. C. Montgomery, Chief Secretary. 

From the Secretary Council, of Education (Bengal) ; To J. P. Grant, 
Esq., Secretary Government of Bengal, Fort William, 1st December 
1849. 

3. The Council are of opinion that the work'would be most valuable to the 
Hindustani students of the Medical College and to the Native Doctors general^ 
throughout the country, and beg strongly to recommend that it be published upon 
the terms mentioned by Dr. Balfour. 

5. The Council are of opinion that great credit is due to Dr. Balfour for the 
ability with which he has executed a very difficult task. The diffusion of souud 
principles connected with the practical departments of medicine cannot fail to be 
most useful when made known in a vernacular language current among so large a 

£ ortion of the population of Hindustan. All such attempts to be useful as that of 
>r. Balfour are therefore deemed by the Council to be most deserving the patron¬ 
age and encouragement of the Government of India. Vide letter from the Secretary 
to the Council of Education of Bengal to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
dated 1st December 1849. 
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From Dr. A. Sprcnger, Principal Delhi College, To F. J. Mount, Esq., 
Secretary Council of Education. 

“ Considering that this is the first, attempt of translating a work on Midwifery 
into Oordoo, the manner in which it is executed reflects the highest credit, on Dr. 
Balfour. It is every where intelligible and many passages are elegant as far as the 
subject admits, and every friend of Native Education will he delighted to see so 
useful a book published.” Leila- from Dr. A . Sprat,,er, Dried pal of ihr Delhi 
College to the Secretary to the Council of Education of Hernial, dated IS th October 
1819. 


From Dr. F. J. Mount, Secretary Council of Education, To ,1. P. Grant, 
Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Fort William, Ith 
February, No. 238, of 1850. 

The difficulty of procuring such works may bo estimated from the fact that, 
although they have for some years been sanctioned by Government the only one in 
progress is t.iio Manual of Anatomy by l)r. Mount : a mere fragment of the Trea¬ 
tise ou Medicine and Surgery having been prepared at Delhi. 

(Signed) F. J. M OU AT, m. t>.. Secretary Council of Education. 

From the Medical Board, Madras, in Letter from Dr. Loriinor, Se¬ 
cretary, dated 13th September 1 >52. 

* * * Assistant Surgeon Balfour’s Hindustani translation of Dr. Conquest's 
Midwifery, is a work which is highly creditable to him as a Medical Officer and a 

Hindustani scholar. 

(Signed) A. Lorimrr, Secretary, Medical Hoard. 
Fort St. George, 13M September 1852. 




Price one Rupee. On rollers, cloth. 


Madras; EDITIONS of 18 IB, 1850, and 1854. 


STATISTICAL MAP OF THE WORLD, THREE HINDUSTANI 
EDITIONS; ONE DIG LOT HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH 
EDITION; ONE DIGLOT ENGLISH AND TAMUL EDI¬ 
TION ; AND ONE DIGLOT ENGLISH AND 
TELOOGOO EDITION. 


BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E. 

For last three editions, apply to Director, Public Instruction, Madras. 


Price Rs. 12 or £1-4-0. 1 vol. folio. 


BAROMETRICAL SEC HONS OF INDIA, SHOWING T1IE AP¬ 
PROXIMATE ALTITUDES OF THE LOCALITIES THROUGH 
WHICH THEY ARE DRAWN. WITH A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY AND 
OF ITS CIVIL AND MILITARY DIVISIONS, 


BY EDWARD BALFOUlt, L. R. C. S. E. 

Madras 1853. 

The objects and aim of the above publication will be gathered from its preface. 
The publication of these Barometrical Sections has been undertaken with the 
hope of assisting the inquiries of the Geologist, the Engineer, and the Statesman, and 



it lias been thought desirable to bring them into a connected form, for the benefit of 
the English piibiic, by an outline of the physical features of this country and a short 
description of its Military and Civil divisions : an Index Map is likewise given to 
allow the eye to catch, at a glance, the different Sections in the volume. It is 
hoped that this outline may ultimately be filled in by detailed descriptions of Pro¬ 
vinces, for the vast Empire of British India will not receive justice^nntil the examina¬ 
tion of its various features be undertaken on a scale commensurate with their magni¬ 
tude. Its climate, and its Agricultural and Manufacturing Industries have had some 
attention paid to them, and a few scientific men have described parts of its animal, 
vegetable and mineral productions : but its geology, its flora and fauna, as a whole* 
have yet to be attended to, and its hydrography is a great want. No general de¬ 
scription has ever been given of the many nations, races and wandering tribes that we 
rule over, here, nor of their varied manners, their dwellings and physical character : 
nor of their languages, dress or food ; though the value of any one, or all of these, if 
treated as a whole, would be inestimable, and it is to be hoped that, in addition to 
their immediate advantages, the Barometrical Sections may assist those who have 
leisure to undertake inquiries from which so much general benefit would result. 

Proceedings of the Geographical Society, Bombay . 

** It was remarked on Dr. Balfour’s Barometric sections, which gave rise to 
these observations,—the Bombay Government haying requested the opinion of the 
society as to their merits,-—that they furnished a very valuble contribution to Physi¬ 
cal Geography for wnich the Meteorologist and Geologist must feel most grateful. 
The Society were not in a postion to test their accuracy, hut from the fame of Dr. 
Balfour, there could be no doubt that every precaution had been taken to render them 
corral,”—Proceedings Bombay Geographical Society, of 21st, as published in Bombay 
Times, 27th, August 1856. 


Price 33 b. 6 or 10 shillings. 1 voL 8vo. 

THE LOCALITIES IN INDIA EXEMPT PROM CHOLERA, 

BTf EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. K. 

Madras, 1856. 

From the Witness, Edinburgh, Wednesday, December 3, 1856. 

Dr. Balfour, an able Surgeon at Madras, has just published a curious volume 
of Reports on Cholera. He started some years ago ft theory that there were many 
places absolutely exempt from the scourge. Investigation has confirmed this 
opinion. In Madras alone there are thousands of villages which have never felt the 
visitation, though surrounded by infected districts. Minute lists are supplied and 
each place is to be separately examined. 

* * * 

From the Friend of India. 

We require, however, further facts and it is to their collection that the atten¬ 
tion of Doctors and Statists all over the earth should be directed. One volume of 
such data has reached our hands. It has been prepared by Dr. Balfour of Madras, 
one of the Surgeons who show us what the Company’s Service under favourable 
circumstances might become. With an industry none the less creditable from the 
sameness of the task, he has hunted up the facts of the case from every Zillah of 
his own Presidency. Mysore furnishes a most valuable mass of statistics, and even 
Scinde and the Dekhan contribute a few figures not wit hout, their value. We have 
not space or indeed time to condense the mass of tables furnished by Dr. Balfour, 
but * * * the enquiry is of the highest imaprtance and the Madras Govern¬ 

ment would confer a benefit on humanity by enabling Dr. Balfour to devote himself 
to this especial end. 
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£ruuF tiie Tort St. George Gazette, No. 3055, Dated stli September 1S5G p. JJ&. 

The following Notification is published for the information of the Authorities 
concerned. 


NOTIFICATION. 

Deeming the investigation into the remote and proximate causes of Cholera, 
upon which Dr. Balfour is engaged, to be one of great, interest and importance, the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to direct that all Civil, Political, 
Military and Medical authorities will afford to that Officer every assistance in their 

{ lower, and supply him with such information as lie may seek iu the prosecution of 
lis enquiries- 

By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) T. Pv croft, Chief Secretary. 

From the Bombay Times. 

A very interesting work has just been published by Dr. Balfour of the Madras 
Army, on the Localities in India exempt from Cholera, and this forms at%plement for 
an addition to our physical Atlases, we were not prepared for. A. set, of cholera or pesti¬ 
lence maps for India * * * would bring under the eye at once in graphic form the 
vast mass of facts here appearing as statistics. * * Dr. Balfour does not confine him¬ 
self to dry Tables or abstracts ; but gives in his narrative an account of the geological 
and other leading features of the country.. * * The work is one of the many Dr. 
Balfour has given to the world where the mass of printed matter affords a very 
inadequate idea of the amount of labour expended on its preparation for the press, 
or the very great, value of the facts comprised within the narrowest limits that can 
be assigned to them. 


Price Rs. 2 8 0 or 5 shillings, folio. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OE THE MADRAS PRESIDEN¬ 
CY, AS SHEWN BY ITS EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, THEIR 
QUANTITIES AND VALUES, EOR THE POUR YEARS 
1852-53 TO 1855-56 INCLUSIVE, Madras, 1857. 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E. 

Revenue Board, Fort St. George, Revenue Consultation No. 54 

of 2nd June 1857. 

* * The paper compiled by Dr. Balfour will be a useful record for reference iu 
the offices of the Board and the several Maritime Collectors. * * The arrangement 
adopted by Dr. Balfour is clear and precise. * * * 

From the Madras Athenaeum. 

An unpretending publication has just been issued from the Scotch Mission 
Press, containing in a small compass, much information of interest to all whose pur¬ 
suits require them to know in what the commercial wealth of this country consists. 
Styled “ the commercial products of the Madras Presidency, as shown by its Exports 
and Imports, their quantities and values, for the four years 1852-53, to 1855 56 in¬ 
clusive,” it gives in detail every article of Export and Import forming the trade of 
the whole Madras Presidency. The value, of the total exports for that period, we 
observe, stated at Rs. 14,32,93,799 and that of the Imports at Rs. 11,35,20,461. 

* * * These are some of the thoughts which have occurred to us from a 
hasty glance at these Commercial Tables, which we received yesterday ; we will 
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refer to them again at leisure, as the matter they contain is of great general im¬ 
portance. * * We consider they supply a general want which we ourselvea 

have often felt .—Madras Athenaeum, March 3, 1857. 



Price Rs. 10 or £1. 1 vol. 8vo. Bounu. 


THE TIMBER TREES, TIMBER AND FANCY WOODS, AS ALSO 
THE FORESTS OF INDIA AND OF EASTERN 
AND SOUTHERN ASIA, 


BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. IS. 

Madras, 1S58. 


Price Rs. 1 or 2 shillings. Pages 120, 8vo. 

TATE'S ASTRONOMY, GLEIG'S SCHOOL SERIES, TRANS- 
* LATED INTO HINDUSTANI; Madras, 1858. 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E. 

Persian and Hindustani Translator to Government. 



Price 8 Annas, or 1 Shilling, Tabular ; 

THE 

MOLLUSCA; 


OR 

THE CLASSES, FAMILIES AND GENERA 


OF 

- ' 

RECENT AND FOSSIL SHELLS. 


BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E. 

Madras, 1855. 



MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E., OFFICER IN CHARGE. 


To be had only at the Government Central Museum, Madras, the following Reports 
Catalogues, 8pc., by Surgeon Edward Balfour, Officer in Charge, viz .• 

* Be ports. 

1 . Report from the Government Central Museum. On its origin and objects ; 

dated 6th January 1863. Price one Rupee. 

2 . Report from the Government Central Museum. On the Marbles of 

Southern India; dated 1st January 1854. Price one Rupee. 

3. Report from the Government Central Museum. On the Iron Ores, the 

Manufacture of Iron and Steel ; with notices of the Coals of the Madras 
Presidency ; dated 30th Jan. 1S54. Price one Rupee, four Annas. 

4. Appendix to the Report on the 1 ron Ores, and the Iron and Steel of 

Southern India ; dated 18th March 1856. Price eight aiinas. 

5. Report on the Government Central Museum. On the Progress of the In¬ 

stitution, and on the new Museums in the Provinces ; dated 1st Janu¬ 
ary and 1st July 1855. Price one Rupee . 

6. Report on the Woods and Trees of the City of Madras ; dated f st April 

1856. Price one Rupee. 

17. Report on the Government Central Museum ; dated 1st July 1856. Con¬ 
taining Report on the Elliot Marbles, Report on Museums in the Pro¬ 
vinces, and Report on the Mineral substances of Southern India, useful 
as grinding, polishing, and sharpening materials. Not for Sale. 

Catalogues. 

7. Catalogue of the Government Central Museum. Containing Catalogue of the 

Aqueous Rocks as Mineral Structures : l’almontology or Catalogue, of 
the Aqueous Rocks and their fossils in the order of their superposition : 
Madura, its Rocks and Minerals ; and Geology of Tinnevelly, dated 2d 
March 1855- Price one Rupee, eight Annas. 

8. Catalogue of the Government Central Museum. Containing Palaeontology. 

Part II ; dated 10th August 1855. Price one Rupee. 

9. Catalogue of the Government Central Museum. Containing Palaeontology. 

Part III; dated 31st May 1857. Price one Rupee, eight Annas. 

10. Catalogue of the British Shells in the Museum ; dated 26th May 1855. 

Price one Rupee. 

11. Catalogue of the Shells in the Museum; dated 17th April 1856. Price 

one Rupee. 

12. Catalogue of the Minerals in the Museum, to illustrate the physical and 

chemical characters of Minerals; dated 10th August 1855. Price 
one Rupee. 

13. Catalogue of Minerals, Part II., Containing Minerals used in Metallurgy 

and the Arts. Minerals entering into the Composition of Rocks. Mi¬ 
nerals used as Gems. Gems in their Natural State. And Catalogue 
of the Minerals, Part IIC. Containing Minerals in the Government Cen¬ 
tral Museum, Madras, arranged to illustrate systematic Mineralogy; 
dated 30th June 1857. Price two Rupees. 

14. Catalogue of the library of the Museum ; dated 17th April 1856. Price one 

Rupee. 

15. GuttaPercha of Southern India ; dated 22d April 1856. One Anna. 

16. Catalogue of the Iron Ores &c. of Southern India, and samples of Iron 

smelted and manufactured from them ; dated 25th September 1857. 
Price eight Annas. 

18. Catalogue of the Hypogene and Volcanic Rocks in the Museum. Price 
one Rupee. 








